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-I.  i^ii. 


■  "^J  ,  '■ 


■I  ■  ■! 


The  want  of  a  comprehensive  commercial  work  has  long  been  felt  in  the  United 
States — a  work  exhibiting  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  United  States  and 
the  separate  States,  as  well  as  of  foreign  nations.  The  only  attempt  hitherto  made 
in  this  coimtry  to  supply  the  want  of  such  a  work  was  the  reprint,  twenty-five 
years  ago,  of  M'Culloch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation. 
This  work,  probably  as  complete  in  reference  to  the  commercial  statistics  of  foreign 
countries  as  could  be  made  at  the  time  of  its  compilation,  is  very  deficient  in  sta- 
tistics relating  to  this  continent,  particularly  of  the  United  States.  The  later  edi- 
tions of  Mr.  M'Culloch's  work  contain  much  matter  of  an  obsolete  or  local  char- 
ac;ter,  in  which  the  American  reader  feels  but  little  interest;  while  many  subjects 
of  groat  importance  to  commercial  men  in  this  country  are,  in  the  English  work, 
either  omitted  entirely  or  mentioned  only  incidentally.  •    ,  ;         . 

The  extensive  and  important  changes  that  have  taken  place  within  the  pa"*,  ten 
years  in  commercial  affairs — the  establishment  of  new  States,  new  Territories,  new 
commercial  places — the  unexampled  increase  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  development  and  the  record  of  the  great  industrial  resources  of  the  United 
States — all  seem  to  require  a  new  and  distinct  work,  with  a  view  to  place  before 
commercial  readers  a  more  ample  accovmt  of  the  progress  of  commerce  throughout 
the  world.  The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  a  view  to  supply  this 
want ;  and  while  we  have  aimed  at  presenting  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  finances,  the 
internal  and  foreign  commerce,  the  staple  products  of  each  State,  we  have  at  the 
same  time  gathered  together  the  latest  statistics  in  reference  to  the  products  and 
the  comr  ercial  relations  of  foreign  nations ;  especially  of  those  with  whom  the 
United  States  have  the  most  intimate  intercourse. 

We  have  endeavored  to  present,  in  a  con  lensed  manner  and  from  reliable 
sources,  historical  and  statistical  details  in  reference  to  the  great  staples  of  the 
country ;  of  those  important  products  whose  export  to  foreign  countries  has  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  States ;  and  the  increase  of  which  is  cal- 
culated to  give  us  in  future  years  a  control  of  the  vast  markets  of  the  world,  and 
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thus  add  greatly  to  the  material  wealth  of  the  Union.  Among  these  we  mention 
the  subjects  of  Wheat,  Corn,  Cotton,  Rice,  Hemp,  Provisions,  Iron,  Copper,  Gold 
and  Silver,  etc. 

This  is  the  first  attempt  in  the  Uuited  States  to  collect  the  historical  and  statis- 
tical facts  in  reference  to  these  important  subjects  into  one  single  work.  In 
collecting  these  materials,  and  condensing  them  within  a  moderate  compass,  we 
have  been  aided  by  the  valuable  official  Beporta  issued  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  by  the  Patent  Qflfce  of  the  United  States,  for  a  series  of  years ;  and  by 
the  recent  and  highly  valuable  Reports  of  the  Department  of  State  upon  The  Com- 
mercial Relations  of  the  United  States.  Much  of  the  varied  and  important  informa- 
tion contained  in  those  official  documents  is  brought  together  in  the  present  work 
nnder  its  appropriate  heada;  so  that  the  reader,  instead  of  the  labor  of  consuliang 
some  fifty  or  sixty  volumes,  miay  find  every  subject  discussed  under  its  alphabets 
ical  order  ; 

A  leading  feature  of  the  Cyclopedia  of  Cbmmerce,  at  least  to  the  American;  if«»ad* 
er,  is  the  reproduction,  in  brief,  r,.  views  urged  by  Chancellor  Kent,  Judge  Story^ 
Professor  Parsons,  and  other  authors,  upon  the  subjects  of  the  Laws  of  Shipping, 
Insurance,  Mar  me  Law,  Seamen,  eta  The  extracts  from  these  writings  arc  only 
such,  however,  as  will  lead  the  careful  reader  to  refer  for  further  infoirmation  on 
these  subjects  to  the  several  works  theToselves^ava  iltow  ft^ttooUnO'M  .iM  Jo  aaott 

In  regard  to  the  commercial  relations  of  foreign  countries^— thiair  fiTianoes,.p6p-' 
ulation,  internal  and  foreign  trade,  staple  productions,  etc.-^the  reader  will  find 
condensed,  from  the  most  reliable  authorities,  much  valuable  information  of  a  late 
date.  The  commerce  and  resources  of  the  principal  maritime  countries  are  illus- 
trated up  to  the  years  1866-'57,  and  the  relative  importance  of  each  in  reference 
to  the  others,  especially  to  the  United  States,  is  fully  illustrated.  The  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  each  country  for  the  last  thirty-six  years  is  alk) 
shown,  compiled  with  great  care  from  the  Treasury  Reports  of  the  United  States 
firom  1821  to  1857.  These  tabular  details,  valuable  as  showing  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  United  States,  have  not  been  officially  communicated  in  a  com- 
pact form  to  Congress,  but  are  reproduced  from  "an  Historical  and  Statistical 
Account  of  the  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,"  by  the  junior  editor  of 
this  work,  '-i  "^  '^  ;...:,;;,/;  i.;  ,--,i  .;•,;_.  ^.-.tA  ■>,.,   :  ...,  ■^^;:  .■  ii..n:u:;:^  :j':Ui  '>liij;:; 

The  editots  feke  pTeairuire  in  acknowledging  the  valuable  aitl  derived  fK>tt  Mr. 
Poole's  Index  to  Periodical  Literatttre,  a  necessary  appendage  to  the  editorial 
table,  and  a  key  to  the  fugitive  writings  of  the  most  able  authors,  English  and 
American,  of  the  present  century ;  also  from  Mr.  Alexander's  elaborate  and  relia- 
ble Dictionary  of  Weights  and  Measures;  from  Professor  Bache's  official  Reports  oil 
the  Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States ;  from  Mr.  Browne's  able  work  oil  thfc 
Trees  of  America  ;  and  from  Mr.  Maury's  Physical  Oeography  of  the  Sea,  etc.' '^''*^'' 
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A  Cyclopedia  of  Cominerce  must  necessarily  be,  in  a  great  meaatirfe,  a  (50tapilation, 
and  any  attempt  to  prepare  a  work  of  tljis  ch^acter  without  taking  advantage,  to 
the  fullest  extenty  of  the  labors  of  predecessors,  would  result  in  a  failure.     And 
though  all  of  the  articles  have  been  rewritten  or  remodeled,  to  adapt  them  to  this 
country,  and  with  new  information  to  bring  them  up  to  the  present  time,  many  of 
the  important  ones  are  entirely  original,  as  far  as  compilation  goes,  and  are  care- 
fully collated  with  the  latest  commercial  statistics.     Full  use  has  been  made  of 
those  standard  works  on  commercial  afi&iirs  which  could  give  information  pertain- 
ing to.  the  wibjeote  discussed.     Under  this  view  nothing  more  is  claimed  for  this  '<' 
Wtjric  than  that  it  is  a  well-digested  compilation.    The  plan  of  the  work  is  based  in 
many  respects  upon  M'CuUoch's  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  and  from  this  work  and 
the  eighth  edition  oiikiQMfuyychpedvx  Britannica  (now  being  published)  have  been 
prihcipally  compiled  the  articles  relating  to  the  coJiimercial  law  and  commercial  : 
trade  of  foreign  -countries.    The  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  this  country  have  w 
been  prepared  from  official  sources,  through  a  series  of  years ;  and  in  all  instances  \. 
no  pains  have  been  spared  to  obtain  the  latest  and  most  reliable  tabular  details  on  J, 
all  subjects,  as  they  are  the  foundation  and  principal  value  of  a  work  of  this  kind.  ^■ 
In  all  cases  where  possible,  charts  of  the  harbora  and  sea-poils,  by  the  latest  sur- 
yeys,  have  been  obtained ;  and  in  this  we  are  much  indebted  to  the  United  States  J 
Coast  Survey  Reports  for  accurate  details  of  the  harbors  of  our  own  country.    We 
add  here  a  list  of  those  works  consulted,  from  which  we  have  obtained  much  of  i; 
the  valuable  information  contained  in  the  present  work,    ^j,:;:'     ,,  r.\  f:  •  ,.f^ 
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A  AM,  Atun,  or  Ahm,  a  measure  for  liquids,  used 
at  Amaterdam,  Antwerp,  Hamburg,  Franlifort, 
etc.  At  Amsterdam  it  U  nearly  equal  to  41  English 
vrino  gallons,  at  Antwerp  to  3G^  gallons,  at  Uamburg 
to  38^  gallons,  and  at  Frankfort  to  39  gallons. 

Aback  (a  sea  term),  the  situation  of  the  sails  when 
the  surfaces  are  flatted  against  the  masts  by  the  force 
of  the  wind.  The  sails  are  said  to  be  taken  aback  when 
they  are  brought  into  this  situation  either  by  a  sudden 
cliango  of  the  wind  or  by  an  alteration  in  the  ship's 
course.  Tliey  are  laid  aback,  to  etfect  an  immediate  re- 
treat, without  turning  to  the  right  or  left;  or  in  the  sea 
phrase,  to  give  the  ship  stem-way,  in  order  to  avoid 
gome  danger  discovered  before  her  in  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, or  wlicn  she  has  advanced  beyond  her  station  in 
the  line  of  battle,  or  otherwise.  The  sails  are  placed 
in  this  position  by  slackening  their  lee  braces,  and 
hauling  in  the  weather  ones ;  so  that  the  whole  effort 
of  the  wind  is  exerted  on  the  fore  part  of  their  surface, 
which  readily  pushes  the  ship  astern,  unless  she  is  re- 
strained by  some  counteracting  force. 

Abacus  is  the  name  of  an  ancient  instrument  for 
facilitating  operations  in  arithmetic.  The  exhibition 
of  numbers  by  counters  appears  happily  fitted  fo'  un- 
hiding the  i)rinciples  of  calculation.  In  the  schools 
of  ancient  Greece,  the  boys  acquired  the  elements  of 
knowledge  by  working  on  a  smooth  board  with  a  nar- 
row rim — the  abax;  so  named,  evidently,  from  the 
combination  of  A,  B,  T,  the  first  letters  of  their  alpha- 
bet, resembling,  except  perhaps  in  size,  the  tablet  like- 
wise called  A,  13,  C,  on  which  the  children  with  us  used 
to  begin  to  learn  the  art  of  reading.  The  pupils,  in 
those  distant  ages,  were  instructed  to  compute  by  form- 
ing progressive  rows  of  counters,  which,  according  to 
the  wealth  or  fancy  of  the  individual,  consisted  of  small 
pebbles,  of  round  bits  of  bono  or  ivory,  or  even  of  silver 
coins.  From  V'V^of,  the  Greek  word  for  v  pebble,  comes 
the  verb  xjniijiil^eiv,  to  compute.  liut  the  same  board 
served  also  for  teaching  the  rudiments  of  writing  and 
the  principles  of  geometry.  The  abax  being  strewed 
with  green  sand,  the  putois  eruditus  of  classic  authors, 
it  was  easy,  with  a  radius  or  small  rod,  to  trace  letters, 
draw  lines,  const'uct  triangles,  or  describe  circles.  Be- 
sides the  original  word  A/3af,  the  Greeks  had  the  di- 
minutive A^OKiov ;  and  it  seems  very  probable  that 
this  smaller  board  was  commonly  used  for  calculations, 
while  the  larger  one  was  reserved  among  them  for  the 
purpose  of  tracing  geometrical  diagrams. 

To  facilitate  the  working  by  counters,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  abacus  was  afterward  improved.  Instead  of 
the  perpendicular  lines  or  bars,  the  board  had  its  surface 


divided  by  sets  of  parallel  grooTes,  by  stretched  wires, 
or  oven  by  successive  rows  of  holes.  It  was  easy  to 
move  small  counters  in  the  grooves,  to  slide  perforated 
beads  along  the  wires,  or  to  stick  large  nobs  or  round- 
headed  nails  in  the  different  holes.  To  diminish  the 
number  of  marks  required,  every  column  wa^  surmount- 
ed b}'  p  shorter  one,  wherein  each  counter  had  the  same 
v.'xlu-u  as  five  of  the  ordinary  kind,  being  half  the  index 
of  the  Denary  Scale, 

The  civil  arts  of  Rome  were  communicated  to  other 
nations  by  the  tide  of  victory,  and  maintained  through 
the  vigor  and  firmness  of  her  imperial  sway.  But  the 
simpler  and  more  useful  improvements  survived  the 
wreck  of  empire,  among  the  various  people  again  re- 
stored by  fortune  to  their  barbarous  independence.  In 
all  transactions  wherein  money  was  concerned,  it  was 
found  convenient  to  follow  the  procedure  of  the  abacus, 
in  representing  numbers  by  counters  placed  in  parallel 
rows.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  it  became  the  usual 
practice  over  Europe  for  merchants,  auditors  of  ac- 
counts, or  judges  appoint  to  decide  in  matters  of  rev- 
enue, to  appear  on  a  covered  bank  or  bench,  so  called 
from  an  old  Saxon  or  Franconian  word  signifying  a 
seat.  Hence  those  terms  were  afterward  appropriated 
to  offices  for  receiving  pledges,  chf>mbers  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  money-dealers,  or  courts  for  the  trying 
of  questions  respecting  property  or  the  claims  of  th< 
crown.  Hence  also  the  word  bankrupt,  which  occult 
in  all  the  dialects  of  Europe,  The  term  scaccarium, 
from  which  was  derived  the  French,  and  thence  th( 
English  name  for  the  Exchequer,  anciently  signified 
merely  a  chess-board,  being  formed  from  scaccum,  de- 
noting one  of  the  movable  pieces  in  that  intricate 
game.  The  reason  of  this  application  of  the  terra  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  table  for  accounts  wlj,  to 
facilitate  the  calculations,  always  covered  with  a  cloth, 
resembling  the  surface  of  the  scaccarium  or  abacus,  and 
distinguished  by  perpendicular  or  chequered  lines.  The 
learned  Skene  was  therefore  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
the  Exchequer  derived  its  name  from  the  play  of  chess, 
because  its  suitors  appear  to  fight  a  keen  and  dubious 
bottle.* 

The  Court  of  Exchequer,  which  takes  cognizance  of 
all  questions  of  revei.ue,  was  introduced  into  England 
by  the  Norman  Conquest.  Bichard  Fitznigel,  in  a 
treatise  or  dialogue  on  the  subject,  written  about  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  says  that  the  scaccarium 

*  "  Because  mony  persons  convecnis  In  the  Cliccker  to  playe 
tkclr  causes,  contrare  utlicrs,  as  gif  they  were  fechtand  in  an 
arrayed  battel!,  quilk  is  tlie  forme  and  ordour  of  the  said  playe," 
—Skene,  ad  vac.  Scaecarium, 
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VM  a,  quadrangular  table  uliuut  ten  feet  long  and  five 
feet  bruad,  with  a  ledge  or  l>order  about  four  inches 
high,  to  prevent  any  thing  from  rolling  over,  and  was 
turroundod  on  all  sides  by  seats  fur  the  judges,  the 
tellers,  and  other  ofliccrs.  It  was  covered  every  year, 
after  the  term  of  Katiter,  with  fresli  black  cloth,  divided 
by  perpendicular  white  lines,  or  diatincturcs,  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  foot  or  a  palm,  and  again  parted  by  sim- 
ilar transvcise  lines.  In  reikoning,  they  proceeded,  ho 
says,  according  to  the  ru'^s  of  arithmetic,*  using  small 
coins  for  counters.  The  lowest  bar  exhiliited  jxitce, 
the  one  above  it  ihiUiiigt,  the  afxtpountU;  and  the 
higher  bars  denoted  successively  tens,  tieenliet,huntlredii, 
thoiuands,  and  h  i  thoufaiidt  of  pounds;  though,  in  (hose 
early  timet-  of  penury  and  severe  economy,  it  verj-  sel- 
dom happened  that  so  large  a  sum  as  the  last  ever  came 
to  bo  reckoned.  The  first  bar,  therefore,  advanced  by 
dozetis,  the  second  and  third  l)y  scons,  and  the  rest  of 
the  stock  of  bars  by  the  multiples  of  ten.  The  teller 
sat  about  the  middle  of  the  table;  on  bis  right  hand 
ett  i-i n  pennies  were  heaped  on  the  first  bar,  and  A  pile 
of  nineteen  tihMlings  on  the  second ;  while  a  quantity  of 
pounds  was  collected  opposite  to  him,  on  thv  third  liar. 
For  the  sake  of  expedition,  he  might  employ  a  diilerent 
mark  to  represent  half  the  value  of  any  bar,  a  silver 
penny  for  ten  shillings,  and  a  gold  penny  for  ten 
pounds. 

In  early  times,  a  chequered  board,  the  emblem  of 
calculation,  was  hung  out,  to  indicate  an  office  for 
changing  money.  It  was  afterward  adopted  as  the 
sign  of  an  inn  or  hostelry,  whco  victuals  were  sold,  or 
strangers  loilged  and  entertained.  We  may  perceive 
traces  of  that  ancient  practice  existing  even  at  present. 
It  is  customary  in  Lonaon,  and  in  some  provincial 
towns,  to  have  a  che<iuer,  diced  with  red  and  white, 
painted  against  the  sides  of  the  door  of  a  choivhouse. 

The  Chinese  have  from  the  remotest  ages  used,  in 
all  their  calculations,  an  instrument  called  the  Siran- 
pan,  or  Comjt^iing  Table,  similar  in  its  shape  and  con- 
struction to  the  abactu  of  the  Komann,  but  more  com- 
plete and  uniform.  It  consists  of  a  small  oblong  Iward 
surrounded  by  a  high  ledge,  and  parted  lengthwise 
near  the  top  by  another  ledge.  It  is  then  divided  vert- 
ically by  ten  smooth  and  slender  rods  of  bamboo,  on 
■which  are  strung  two  small  balls  of  ivorj'  or  bono  in 
the  upper  compartment,  and  Ave  such  balls  in  the  low- 
er and  larger  compartment ;  each  of  the  latter  on  the 
8e\'<'ral  bars  denoting  unit,  and  each  of  the  fom  ',  for 
tht  ^ake  of  abbreviation,  expressing  five. 

Tlie  system  of  measures,  weights,  and  coins,  which 
prevails  throughout  the  Chinese  empire,  being  entire- 
ly founded  on  the  decimal  subdivision,  the  swan-pan 
was  admirably  suited  for  representing  it.  The  calcu- 
lator could  begin  at  any  particular  bar,  and  reckon 
with  tlie  same  facility  either  upward  or  downward. 
This  advantage  of  treating  fractions  exactly  like  in- 
tegers was,  in  practice,  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
Accordingly,  those  arithmetical  machines,  but  of  very 
different  sizes,  arc  constantly  used  in  all  the  shops  and 
booths  of  Canton  and  other  cities,  and  are  said  to  be 
handled  by  the  native  traders  with  such  rapidity  and 
address  as  quite  astonish  the  European  factors. 

Abaft,  a  sea  term  signifying  the  hinder  part  of  a 
ship,  or  all  those  parts  l)oth  within  and  without  which 
lie  toward  the  stem,  in  opposition  to  afore.  Abafl  is 
also  used  as  a  preposition,  and  signifies /iirYAer  aft,  or 
nearer  the  stem;  as,  the  barricade  stands  abaft  the 
main-mast,  t.  <■.  behind  it,  or  nearer  the  stem. 

Abandonment,  in  commerce  and  navigation,  is 
used  to  express  the  abandoning  or  surrendering  of  the 
ship  or  goods  insured  I    tlie  insurer. 

It  is  held,  by  the  law  of  England,  thot  the  Insured 
has  the  right  to  abandon,  and  to  compel  the  insurers  to 
pay  the  whole  value  of  the  thing  insured,  in  every  case 

*  He  calls  It  Arismetira:  In  the  MjprmiT  of  the  if'oride, 
prlntwl  by  Caxton  In  14S1,  It  is  strangely  named  ArsMetrike,  a  i  ing  by  reason  of  the  peril  insnred  against,  or  if  the  car- 
proof  of  the  total  ignorance  of  Orcek  at  that  period  in  England.  I  go  be  80  damaged  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  value,  or  where 
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I  "  where,  by  the  happening  of  ony  of  the  misfortunes  or 

I  perils  insured  against,  the  voyage  is  lost,  or  not  worth 

pursuing,  and  the  projected  adventure  is  frustrated  ;  or 

'  where  the  thing  insured  is  so  damaged  and  spoiled  as 

to  be  of  littlo  or  no  value  to  the  owner;  or  where  the 

j  salvage  is  very  high ;  or  where  what  is  saved  is  of  less 

value  than  the  freight;  or  where  further  cxpcnsie  is 

necessary,  and  the  insurer  will  not  undertake  to  l>ay 

that  expense,"  etc. — Maiihiiai.1,,  book  i.  ca]).  l;t,  §  1. 

Abandonment  very  frequently  takes  place  in  cases 
of  capture :  the  loss  is  then  total,  and  no  question  can 
arise  in  respect  to  it.  In  cases,  however,  in  which  a 
ship  and  cargo  are  recaptured  aithin  such  a  lime  that 
the  object  of  the  toyage  is  not  lost,  the  insured.is  not  en- 
titled to  abandon.  The  mere  stranding  r>f  a  sliip  is  not 
deemed  of  itself  such  a  loss  as  will  justify  an  abundou- 
ment.  If  by  some  fortunate  accident,  by  the  exertions 
of  the  crew,  or  by  any  borrowed  assistance,  the  ship  bo 
got  off  and  rendered  capalde  of  continuing  her  voyage, 
it  is  not  a  total  loss,  and  the  insureri  are  only  liable  for 
the  expenses  occasioned  by  the  stranding.  It  is  only 
where  the  stranding  is  followed  by  shij>i  '•eel;  or  in  any 
other  way  renders  the  ship  incapable  of  prosecuting 
her  voyage,  that  the  insured  can  abandon. 

It  has  l)een  decided  that  damage  sustained  in  a  voy- 
age to  tlic  extent  of  for'y-eiglit  per  cent,  of  the  value 
of  the  ship  did  not  entitle  tlie  insured  to  abandon.  If 
a  cargo  be  damaged  in  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  it 
appears  that  what  has  been  saved  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  freight,  it  is  held  to  ue  a  total  loss. — I'akk 
on  Insurance,  cap.  9. 

When  by  the  occurrence  of  any  of  the  perils  insured 
against  the  insured  has  acquired  a  right  to  abandon, 
ho  is  at  liberty  either  to  abandon  or  not,  as  he  thinks 
proper.  He  is  in  no  case  bound  to  abandon  ;  but  if  he 
make  an  election,  and  resolve  to  abandon,  he  must 
al>ide  by  his  resolution,  and  has  no  longer  the  power 
to  claim  for  a  partial  loss.  In  some  foreign  countries 
specific  periods  arc  fixed  by  law  within  which  the  in- 
sured, after  being  informed  of  the  loss,  must  elect  either 
to  abandon  or  not.  In  England,  however,  no  partic- 
ular period  is  fixed  for  this  purpose ;  but  the  rule  is, 
that  if  the  insured  determine  to  abandon,  he  must  inti- 
mate such  determination  to  the  insurers  within  a  rea- 
sonable period  after  he  has  got  intelligence  of  the  loss — 
any  unnecessary' delay  in  making  this  intimation  being 
interpreted  to  mean  that  ht!  has  decided  not  to  abandon. 

No  particular  form  or  solemnity  is  required  in  giv- 
ing notice  of  an  abandonment.  It  may  be  given  either 
to  the  underwriter  himself,  or  the  agent  who  sul)8crib^ 
for  him. 

"  The  effect  of  an  abandonment  is  to  vest  all  the 
rights  of  the  insured  in  the  insurers.  The  latter  be- 
come the  legal  owners  of  the  ship,  and  as  such  are  lia- 
blt!  for  all  her  future  outgoings,  and  entitled  to  her 
future  earnings.  An  abandonment,  when  once  made, 
is  irrevocable. 

"  A  total  loss  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy  may 
arise  either  by  the  total  destruction  of  the  thing  in- 
sured, or,  if  it  specifically  remains,  by  such  damage  to 
it  as  renders  it  of  little  or  no  value.  A  loss  is  said  to 
bo  total  if  the  voyage  be  entirely  lost  or  defeated,  or 
not  worth  pursuing,  ond  the  projected  adventure  frus- 
trated. It  is  a  constructive  total  loss  if  the  thing  in- 
sured, though  existing  in  fact,  is  lost  for  any  beneficial 
purpose  to  the  owner.  In  such  c-jsos  the  insured  may 
abandon  all  bis  interest  in  the  subject  insured  and  all 
his  hopes  of  recovery  to  the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him 
to  pay  as  for  a  total  loss.  The  object  of  the  provision 
is  to  enable  the  insured  to  be  promptly  reinstated  in 
his  capital,  and  be  thereby  enabled  to  engage  in  some 
new  mercantile  adventure.  Long  interruption  to  a 
voyage,  and  uncertain  hopes  of  recovery,  would  often  be 
ruinous  to  the  business  of  the  merchant;  ond  therefore, 
if  the  object  of  the  voyage  be  lost,  or  not  worth  pursu- 
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the  solvafe  !s  very  high  and  further  expenao  be  neces- 
sary, and  the  Insurer  will  not  engaj;d  to  bear  it,  or  if 
what  is  saved  be  of  less  value  than  the  freight,  or  where 
the  damage*  exceeds  one  half  the  value  of  the  goods  in- 
sured, or  where  the  property  is  captured,  or  arrested, 
or  even  detained  by  an  indefinite  embargo;  in  these 
nnd  other  cases  of  a  liice  nature  the  insured  may  disen- 
tangle liimtclf  and  abandon  the  subject  to  the  under- 
writer, and  call  upon  him  to  pay  a  total  loss.  In  such 
cases  the  insurer  stands  in  the  place  of  the  insured,  and 
takva  the  sulijcct  to  himself,  with  all  the  chances  of  re- 
covery and  indemnity.  A  valid  abandonment  has  a 
retrospective  efliict,  and  docs  of  itself,  and  without  any 
deed  of  cession,  and  prior  to  the  actual  payment  of  the 
loss,  transfer  the  right  of  property  to  the  insurer  to  the 
extent  of  the  insurance ;  and  if  after  an  abandonment, 
duly  made  and  accepted,  the  ship  should  be  recovered, 
and  proceed  and  malce  a  prosperous  voyage,  the  in- 
surer, as  owner,  would  reap  the  profits. 

"These  considerations  have  introduced  the  right  of 
abandonment  into  the  insurance  law  of  every  country, 
and  yet  the  text  writers  hove  generally  condemned  the 
privilege  as  inconsistent  with  Jujt  notions  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  contract  of  insurance,  which  Is  a  ton- 
tract  of  indemnity.  But  it  has  now  become  an  ingre- 
dient so  Interwoven  with  the  whole  system  of  insur- 
ance, that  it  can  not  ))e  abolished;  though  the  late  En- 
glish cases,  says  Mr.  Benecke,  show  a  stronger  inclina- 
tion in  the  courts  to  restrict  thon  to  enlarge  the  right. 
The  laws  of  Hamburg  distinguish  themselves  from  all 
others,  by  restricting  the  right  of  abandonment  to  the 
only  case  of  a  missing  ship. 

"As  soon  as  the  insured  is  informed  of  the  loss,  he 
ought  (after  being  allowed  o  reasonable  time  to  in- 
spect the  cargo,  and  for  no  other  purpose)  to  determine 
promptly  whether  he  will  or  will  not  abandon,  and  he 
c.".n  not  lie  by  and  speculate  on  events.  If  he  elects  to 
abandon,  he  must  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  and  give 
notice  promptly  to  the  insurer  of  his  determination; 
otherwise  he  will  be  deemed  to  have  waived  his  right 
to  ab.indon,  and  will  be  entitled  to  recover  only  for  a 
partial  loss,  unless  the  loss  be,  in  fact,  absolutely  total. 
If  the  thing  insured  existc  in  specie,  and  the  insured 
wishes  to  go  for  a  total  loss,  an  abandonment  is  indis- 
pensable. The  samo  principle  which  requires  the  in- 
sured, who  abandons,  to  do  it  in  a  reasonable  time,  also 
requires  the  insurer,  who  rejects  an  abandonment,  to 
act  promptly.  The  object  of  the  abandonment  is  to 
turn  that  into  a  total  loss  v  .ich  otherwise  would  not 
be  one ;  and  It  is  unnecessary,  and  would  be  idle,  to 
abandon  in  the  case  of  an  entire  destruction  of  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  only  necessary  when  the  loss  is  construct- 
ively total  within  the  policy,  and  not  an  actual  total 
loss.  The  right  of  abandonment  does  not  depend  upon 
the  certainty,  but  upon  the  high  probability,  of  a  total 
loss,  cither  of  the  property,  or  voyage,  or  both.  The 
insured  is  to  act,  not  upon  certainties,  but  upon  proba- 
bilities ;  and  if  the  facts  present  a  case  of  extreme  haz- 
ard, and  of  probal)le  expense,  exceeding  half  the  value 
of  the  ship,  the  insured  may  abandon,  though  it  should 
happen  that  she  was  afterward  recovered  at  a  less  ex- 
pense. Though  the  subject  may  physically  exist,  yet 
there  may  bo  a  technical  total  loss  to  the  owner  if  the 
things  be  taken  from  his  free  use  and  possession.  Such 
are  the  common  cases  of  total  losses  by  embargoes, 
by  captures,  and  by  restraints,  and  detainments  of 
princes. 

"  The  right  to  abniidon  exists  when  the  ship,  for  all 
the  useful  purposes  of  the  voyage,  is  gone  from  the 
control  of  tho  owner;  as  in  the  cases  of  submersion,  or 
shipwreck,  or  captui-e,  and  it  is  uncertain,  or  the  time 
unreasonably  distant,  when  it  will  be  restored  in  a 
state  to  resume  the  voyage ;  or  when  the  risk  and  ex- 
pense of  restoring  the  vessel  are  disproportioned  to  the 
expected  benefit  and  objects  of  the  voyage.  All  these 
general  doctrines  concerning  al)andonracnt  have  been 
entii-ely  incorporated  into  our  American  law,  and  they 
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exist  to  all  essential  purposes  in  the  French  Jarispru- 
dcnc«. 

"  Upon  a  valid  abandonment,  either  of  the  vessel  or 
of  the  cargo  insured,  the  master  becomes  the  agent  df 
the  insurer,  and  the  insured  is  not  bound  by  his  subse- 
quent acts  unless  he  adopts  them.  The  owner  or  in- 
sured, equally  with  the  master,  becomes  the  agent  of 
the  insurer  on  abandonment,  and  he  can  not  purchase 
in  the  property  on  his  own  account  without  the  con- 
sent of  his  principals ;  and  if  he  does,  it  revokes  tho 
abandonment,  and  turns  the  total  Into  a  partial  loss. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  master,  resulting  from  his  situa- 
tion, to  act  with  <;ood  faith,  and  care,  and  diligence, 
for  the  protection  and  recovery  of  the  propertj',  for  the 
benefit  of  whom  it  may  eventually  concern.  The  mas- 
ter  of  an  insured  ship  injured  by  the  perils  of  the  sea, 
and  not,  -.  umpctent  to  complete  the  voyage,  may  sell 
her  in  a  case  of  necessity,  as  when  the  ship  is  in  a  place 
in  which  she  con  not  be  repaired;  or  the  expense  of 
repairing  her  will  be  extravagant,  and  exceed  her 
value;  or  '■vhen  h  has  no  money  in  his  possession,  and 
Is  not  able  t-  -alse  any.  In  cases  of  capture,  he  is 
bound,  if  a  i.  uiral,  to  remain  and  assert  his  claim  un- 
til condemnation,  or  tho  recovery  be  hopeless.  His 
wages,  and  those  of  the  crew,  are  a  charge  on  the 
owner,  ond  ultimately,  in  case  of  recovery,  to  be  borne 
as  a  general  average  by  all  parties  in  interest ;  and  if 
the  abandonment  be  accepted,  the  underwriter  becomes 
owner  for  the  voyage,  and  in  that  character  liable  for 
the  seamen's  wages,  and  entitled  to  the  freight  subse- 
quently earned.  If  the  master  purchases  in  the  vessel, 
or  ransoms  her,  the  insurer  will  be  entitled  to  the  ben- 
efit of  the  purchase  or  composition ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  insured  affirms  the  purchase  of  the  master, 
it  will  be,  at  the  option  of  the  insurer,  a  waiver  of  the 
abandonment.  The  insurer  can  accept  of  the  repur- 
chase of  the  master,  as  his  constructive  agent,  and 
affirm  the  act,  or  he  may  leave  it  to  fall  upon  the 
master. 

"  The  assured  has  the  right  of  abandoning  the  freight 
when  there  has  been  a  constructive  total  loss  of  the 
ship  ;  and  he  has  sustained  a  total  lo^s  of  the  freight, 
if  he  abandons  the  ship  to  the  underwriters  on  the  ship, 
when  the  case  justifies  it,  for  after  such  abandonment, 
he  has  no  longer  the  means  of  earning  the  ft«ight,  or 
of  receiving  it  if  earned,  for  the  freight  goes  to  the  un- 
derwriters on  the  ship.  But  it  has  been  a  very  con- 
troverted question,  whether  an  abandonment  of  the 
ship  transferred  the  freight  in  whole  or  in  part.  It  was 
finally  settled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  New  York  and  of 
Massachusetts,  and  adopted  as  the  true  rule  in  the  Cir- 
cuit Court  of  the  United  States  for  Massachusetts,  that 
on  an  accepted  abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  freight 
earned  previous  to  the  disaster  was  to  be  retained  by 
the  owner  or  his  representative,  the  insurer  on  the 
freight,  and  apportioned  pro  rata  itinerii;  and  that 
the  freight  subsequently  earned  went  to  the  insurer 
on  the  ship." — See  Kent's  Comm..  Lect.  XLVIII. 
vol.  iii. 

Abassl,  or  AbasslB,  a  silver  coin  current  in  Per- 
sia, equivalent  in  value  to  a  French  livre,  or  at  present 
tenpcncc  sterling.  It  took  its  name  from  Schah  Ab- 
bas II.,  king  of  Persia,  under  whom  it  was  struck. 

Abatement,  or  Rebate,  is  the  name  sometimes 
given  to  a  discount  allowed  for  prompt  payment;  it  is 
also  sometimes  used  to  express  the  deduction  that  is 
occasionally  made  at  the  rustom-house  from  the  duties 
chorgeable  upon  such  goods  as  are  damaged,  end  for 
loss  in  warehouses. 

Abattoir,  the  term  applied  by  the  French  to  desig- 
notc  slaughter-houses  for  cattle.  These  useful  estab- 
lishments were  introduced  into  Paris  and  other  large 
cities  by  Napoleon.  Formerly  the  multitude  of  ani- 
mals slaughtered  In  Paris  became  a  nuisance  of  great 
magnitude  to  tlu  inhabitants,  from  the  exhibition  of 
tho  barbarities  practiced  on  the  poor  animals  by  the 
butchers,  the  ])iteons  cries  of  sheep  and  cattle  pent  up. 
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without  food  or  water,  in  tlie  confined  stalls  in  wliicli 
they  wera  crowded,  and  from  the  offensive  exhalations 
of  putrid  blood  and  ofial  that  proceeded  from  slaugh- 
tar-houses,  often  planted  in  the  most  populous  parts 
of  the  city.  The  same  nuisance,  till  lately,  disgraced 
the  British  metropolis,  and  many  other  English  towns. 
It  appears  hardly  conceivable  that  London  should,  till 
1852,  have  tolerated  the  nuisance  of  Smithfield  marlcet. 
When  this  mart  was  established  five  centuries  ago,  it 
was  far  l)eyond  the  precincts  of  the  city.  There,  in  the 
midst  of  a  dense  population,  no  fewer  than  243,537  head 
of  cattle,  and  1,455,249  sheep  were  sold  in  1852,  to  be 
afterward  slaughtered  in  the  crowded  lanes  and  ill- 
ventilated  courts  of  the  metropolis ;  while  the  French, 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States,  do  not  tolerate 
such  sources  of  disgust  and  disease  in  the  interior  of 
their  great  towns. 

The  abattoirs  of  Paris,  created  by  Napoleon's  decree 
of  1810,  amounted  to  five  in  1818,  when  they  were  all 
completed,  and  put  under  excellent  regulation.  There 
are  three  on  the  north,  and  two  on  the  south  side  of 
Paris ;  and  all  are  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  about 
twu  miles  from  its  centre.  The  largest  to  the  north  is 
in  the  Rue  Rochechouart,  between  the  Barrieres  Pois- 
sonnicres  und  des  Martyres ;  the  largest  on  the  south 
side  is  just  behind  the  Place  Breteuil ;  the  rest  are  near 
the  banl(s  of  the  Seine.  The  cattlc-markcts  are  all  at 
the  distance  of  some  miles  from  Paris ;  and  the  cattle 
are  driven  f'  om  them  to  the  abattoirs,  round  by  tt  ~  ex- 
ternal Boulevards,  so  as  to  avoid  the  streets  as  much  as 
possible. 

Each  butcher  goes  to  his  own  abattoir;  to  which  are 
attached  proper  places  for  preserving  the  meat,  pro- 
vided with  an  iron  rack  for  the  fat,  pans  for  melting 
the  tallow,  and  stalls  for  the  cattle  l)efore  they  are 
slaughtered.  The  stalls  are  furnished  with  proper 
raclis  and  troughs  for  hay  and  water,  that  the  animals 
may  sutler  as  little  as  possible  before  they  are  slaugh- 
tered. Tho  abattoirs  and  the  whole  establishment  are 
kept  very  clean  by  an  abundant  supplj-  of  water,  that 
carries  off  the  blood  and  all  impurities  into  sewers. 
Considering  tho  nature  of  the  place,  every  thing  is  com- 
mendably  clean. 

An  inspector  is  appointed  to  each  abattoir,  whose 
business  i:  is  to  prevkut  the  sale  of  unwholesome  meat, 
aud  to  enforce  order  and  cleanliness.  Fur  these  accom- 
modations a  butcher  pays  according  to  tlie  number  of 
animals  be  slaughters.  The  sura  now  paid  for  each  ox 
is  six  n-ancs,  four  for  a  cow,  two  for  a  calf,  and  one  for 
a  sheep  or  lamb.  The  money  thus  raised  from  all  the 
Parisian  abattoirs  in  1842  amounted  to  about  X48,U0U 
sterling.  It  is  greatly  to  bo  wished  that  some  regula- 
tions like  those  of  the  French  abattoirs  were  introduced 
into  the  principal  English  towns,  especially  London, 
Liverpool,  Maneucster,  Glasgow,  etc.,  as  has  lately 
been  done  at  Edinburgji. 

In  1851,  the  cotporatiun  of  F'''  .burgh  constructed  a 
greatly  improved  abutt"'  lUat  city,  from  designs 
prepared  by  Mr.  David  (Jousin,  the  city  architect.  It 
occupies  an  area  of  four  acres  and  a  quarter,  surround- 
ed by  a  screen-wall,  with  entrance  gates  on  each  side 
in  tho  Egyptian  style  of  archilccturv ;  behind  the  screen- 
wall  is  a  largo  opcr  area,  Ironi  which  access  is  ;;ivcn  to 
all  the  different  buildings  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment. The  slaughtering  booths  consist  of  a  double  row 
of  buildings,  extending  in  a  straight  line  to  about  ilTii 
feet  in  length,  with  a  centre  roadway  25  feet  wide. 
There  are  three  separate  blocks  of  building  on  cacli  Hide 
of  tlie  roadway,  the  uxtrcnio  blocks  being  each  lUU  feet 
in  length,  and  the  central  one  140 feet,  with  cross-roads 
18  feet  wide  between  these,  giving  access  to  the  other 
portions  of  tho  grounds.  Tho  d'fl'ercnt  ranges  of  l)ulld- 
ing  contain  42  booths  in  all ;  each  booth  Is  18  feet 
wide,  24  feet  in  length,  and  20  feet  in  height,  having  a 
cattle  shed  attached,  18  feet  by  22  feet,  and  a  small  in- 
closed yard  behind,  with  a  separate  ^uck  entrance,  by 
w||l9b  alt  tbe  Mttie  U9  driven  into  tbs  alicds,  where 
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they  are  kept  proTiousIy  to  being  slaughtered.  By  • 
series  of  large  ventilators  along  the  roof,  and  by  other 
contrivances,  these  buildings  are  thoroughly  venti- 
lated. The  large  doors  of  the  booths,  instead  of  being 
hinged  in  the  usual  manner,  are  hung  by  balance 
weights,  so  as  to  slide  up  and  down  similarly  to  an 
ordinary  sash-window,  so  that  they  never  interfere 
with  the  operations  within,  or  with  the  thoroughfare 
of  the  road. 

Improved  mechanical  contrivances  have  been  intro- 
duced, some  of  them  of  a  novel  application,  which  have 
secured  great  facilities  in  the  dressing  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  meat.  Each  booth  is  amply  provided  with 
water.  In  addition  to  the  slaughtering  booths,  there 
is  large  accommodation  for  triperies,  pig-slaughtering 
houses,  tallow-weighing  houses,  and  all  the  other  nec- 
essaries of  such  an  establishment. 

The  whole  of  tho  booths  have  been  laid  with  thick, 
well-dressed  pavement,  resting  on  a  stratum  of  con- 
crete twelve  inches  thick,  and  the  walls  to  the  height 
of  seven  feet  are  formed  of  solid  ashler,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  rats  burrowing  in  them.  With  this 
view  also,  the  whole  surface  of  the  roadways  has  been 
laid  with  concrete  and  causewayed  with  well-dressed 
whinstone  pavement.  Tho  drainage,  also,  consists  en- 
tirely of  glazed  earthen-ware  tiles,  so  that  the  whole 
area  of  the  buildings  is  rendered  impervious  to  these 
destructive  vermin.  There  are  two  distinct  sets  of 
drains,  one  for  surface  water,  which  is  conveyed  direct- 
ly into  Lochrin  bum ;  the  other  for  soil  from  tbe  booths, 
which  is  conveyed  into  large  tanks  formed  for  its  recep- 
tion, and  sold  for  agricultural  purposes. 

Before  the  erection  of  these  buildings,  private  slaugh- 
ter-houses were  scattered  all  over  the  city,  often  in 
tbe  most  populous  districts,  where,  through  want  of 
drainage  and  imperfect  ventilation,  they  contamina- 
ted the  whole  neighborhood.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
public  abattoir,  al!  private  slaughter-houses  are  pro- 
hibited. 

Aboard,  the  inside  of  a  s'lip.  Hence  any  person 
who  enters  a  ship  is  said  to  go  aboard:  but  when  an 
enemy  enters  in  the  time  of  battle,  he  is  said  to  board; 
a  phrase  which  always  iiiiplios  hostility.  —  To /all 
aboard  of,  is  to  strike  cr  encounter  another  ship  when 
one  or  both  are  in  motion,  or  to  be  driven  upon  a  ship 
by  the  force  of  the  wind  or  current. — Aboard-main-iaek, 
the  order  to  draw  the  main-tack,  i.  e.  the  lower  corner 
of  tho  mainsail,  down  to  the  Ciiess-Tkee. 

Abraaicn  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  the  wear  and 
tear  of  coins.  Tho  dellciency  in  the  weight  of  tlie  old 
worn  coins,  on  their  being  called  in  ^o  be  recoincd,  falls 
upon  the  public.  Mr.  M'Culloch  reckons,  that  if  the  cur- 
rency of  the  United  Kingdom  consisted  wholly  of  gold, 
it  would  amount  to  at  least  sixty  millions  of  sovereigns, 
and  that  itiu  loss  sustained  by  abrasion,  including  what 
results  from  shipwreck,  fire,  and  other  accidents,  \.  uld 
amount  to  a  hundredth  part  of  the  sum  in  circulation, 
or  XCOOjOOO  annually. — M'Cullocu's  Treatises  and 
Euay»  on  Kconomical  /Wuy,  p,  33. 

Acacia,  Egyptian  Thorn,  or  Binding  Bean- 
tree,  in  Botany,  a  species  of  niinio»u,  according  to  Lin- 
nivuH,  though  other  botanists  make  it  a  distinct  genus. 
Several  species  of  acacia  produce  ^u»i  arabU;  especially 
A ,  Khrenberyii,  A .  tortilii,  A .  arabiva,  A ,  vera,  A ,  Seyal, 
A.  Verek.  An  inferior  sort  is  produced  by  A.  Adan- 
lottii,  A .  albida,  and  .1 .  Karni.  These  are  natives  of 
Egypt,  Arabia,  or  Africa.  'Ilio  inspissated  gum  of 
the  bark  of  A .  catechu  forms  the  astringent  substance 
named  catechu;  which,  however,  is  also  produced  in 
India  from  several  other  trees.  The  bark  of  several 
species  of  acacia  produces  a  tannin  j  of  which  a  large 
quantity  is  now  imported  from  Van  Dicmen's  Laud 
for  the  purposes  of  tho  tanner,  and  is  chiefly  the  prod- 
uce or>i.  decm-rtni  and  A.  mollistima. 

A.julibriirin,  a  native  of  Persia,  has,  on  account  of 
Us  elegant  fullugu  and  flowers,  been  long  acclimated  in 
England;  A.  «u|>A«>r(i  U  a  fragrant  species,  that  bu 
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more  lately  been  introduced,  and  is  nearly  acclimnted 
in  the  south  of  our  island.     It  flowers  early  in  spring, 
'-  '■^  '  _         and  bears  many  clusters  of  rich  yellow  flowers.     The 
'•.  "         flowers  of  a  species  of  the  acacia  are  used  by  the  Chi- 

nese in  making  that  yellow  which  wo  see  bears  wash- 
,    f  Ing  in  their  sillis  and  Stan's,  and  appears  with  so  much 

elegance  in  their  painting  on  paper.  The  method  is 
this:  They  gather  the  flowers  before  they  are  fully 
open ;  these  tliey  put  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel  over  a 
gentle  heat,  and  stir  them  continually  about  as  they  do 
the  tea-leaves,  till  they  liecome  dryish  and  of  a  yellow 
color ;  then  to  half  a  pound  of  flowers  they  add  three 
spoonfuls  of  fair  water,  and  after  that  a  little  more,  till 
there  is  just  enough  to  hold  the  flowers  incorporated  to- 
gether; they  boil  this  for  some  time,  and  the  juice  of 
the  flowers  mixing  with  the  water,  it  l>ecomes  thiclc 
and  yellow ;  they  then  take  it  from  the  fire,  and  strain 
it  through  a  piece  of  coarse  sillc.  To  the  liquor  they 
add  half  an  ounce  of  common  alum,  and  an  ounce  of 
calcined  oyster-shells  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.  All 
is  then  well  mixed  together ;  and  this  is  the  fine  last- 
ing yellow  they  have  so  long  used. 
'  The  dyers  of  large  pieces  use  the  flowers  and  seeds 
of  the  acacia  for  dyeing  three  diflbrent  sorts  of  yellow. 
They  roast  the  flowers,  as  before  observed,  and  then 
mix  the  seeds  with  them,  which  must  bo  gathered  for 
this  purpose  when  fully  ripe ;  by  different  admixtures 
of  these  they  give  the  different  shades  of  color,  only  for 
the  deepest  of  all  they  add  a  small  quantity  of  Brazil 
wood. 

Mr.  Geoffroy  attributes  the  origin  of  bezoar  to  the 
seeds  of  this  plant;  which  being  browsed  by  certain 
animals,  and  vellicating  the  stomach  by  their  great 
great  sourness  and  astringcncy,  cause  a  condensation 
of  the  juices,  till  at  length  they  become  coated  over 
with  a  stony  matter  which  we  call  Bezoar. 

Aoapulco,  a  sea-port  on  the  western  coast  of  Mex- 
ico, in  lot.  10°  50'  29"  N.,  long.  99°  48'  W.  Pop.  4000  (?). 
"  It  is,"  says  Captain  Hall,  "  the  very  beau  ideal  of  a 
harbor.  It  is  easy  of  access,  very  capacious,  the  water 
not  too  deep,  the  holding  ground  good,  quite  flree  fh>m 
hidden  dangers,*  and  as  secure  as  tlie  basin  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Portsmouth  doclt-yard." — South  America,  ii.  172. 
Previously  to  the  emancipation  cf  Spanish  America,  a 
galleon,  or  large  ship,  riclily  laden,  was  annually  sent 
from  Acapulco  to  Manilla,  in  the  Philippine  Islands, 
and  at  her  return  n  fair  was  held,  whicli  was  much  re- 
sorted to  by  strangers.  But  this  sort  of  intercourse  is 
no  longer  carried  on,  the  trade  to  Manilla  and  all  other 
places  being  now  conducted  by  private  individuals. 
The  exports  consist  of  bullion,  cocliincal,  cocoa,  indigo, 
etc.  The  imports  principally  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
hardware,  articles  of  jewelry,  raw  and  wrought  sillis, 
spices,  and  aromatics.  Acapulco,  for  foreigners,  is  ex- 
tremely unhealthy ;  and  though  it  be  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal ports  on  the  west  coast  of  Mexico,  its  commerce 
is  but  inconsiderable.  The  navigation  fh>m  Acapulco 
to  Guayaquil  and  Callao  is  exceedingly  tedious  and 
difllcult,  so  tlmt  there  Is  but  little  intercourse  between 
Mexico  and  Peru,  Panama  having  of  late  years  be- 
come the  leading  port  for  foreign  imports  near  tiiis  lat- 
itude. 

Aooount,  or  Aooompt,  in  a  general  scnso^  com- 
putation or  rcclconltig  of  any  thing  l)y  numbers.  Col- 
lectively, it  is  used  to  express  tlio  books  which  mer- 
chants, traders,  I)anker8,  etc.,  use  for  recording  their 
transactions  In  business. 

Aooountant,  or  Acoomptant,  in  tlio  most  gen- 
eral sensi?,  is  a  person  skilled  in  accounts,  In  n  more 
restricted  sense,  it  Is  apjdlcd  to  a  person  or  ofllccr  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  accounts  of  a  public  company  or 
oflico. 

Aooountant-O^ensral,  an  oflicur  in  the  English 


*  TliU  Is  not  quite  accumto.  Tliem  la  uiio  nlioal  on  whicli  a 
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Court  of  Chancery,  appointed  by  act  of  Parliament  to 
receive  all  moneys  lodged  in  court,  instead  of  the  mas- 
ters, and  convey  the  same  to  the  Bank  of  England  for 
security.  There  is  also  an  accountant-general  in  the' 
Irish  Chancery;  and  one  in  Scotland,  who  has  charge 
of  the  accounts  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

AoootmtS,  Chamber  oi^  in  the  French  polity,  a 
sovereign  court  of  great  antiquity,  whicii  took  cogni- 
zance of  and  registered  the  accounts  of  ibe  king's  rev- 
enue; nearly  the  same  with  the  English  Court  of  Ex- 
chequer. 

Aoida  are  a  class  of  compounds  which  are  distin- 
guished from  all  others  by  the  following  properties : 
'fhey  are  generally  possessed  of  a  verj'  sharp  and  sour 
taste ;  redden  the  infusions  of  blue  vegetable  colors ; 
are  often  highly  corrosive,  and  enter  into  combination 
with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and  metallic  oxides ;  forming 
compounds  in  wliich  the  characters  of  the  constituents 
are  entirely  destroyed,  and  new  ones  produced  difffer- 
ing  in  every  respect  from  those  previously  existing. 
The  quality  or  strength  of  an  acid  is  generally  ascer- 
tained either  by  its  spedllc  gravity,  which  is  found  by 
means  of  the  hydrometer,  if  the  acid  he  liquid,  or  by  the 
quantity  of  pure  and  dry  subcarbonate  of  potass  or , 
soda,  or  of  carbonate  of  lime  (marble),  which  a  given 
weight  of  the  acid  requires  for  its  exact  neutralization. 
This  latter  process  is  termed  Acldimetry,  or  the  ascer» 
taining  the  quantity  of  real  acid  existing  in  any  of  the 
liquid  or  crystallized  acids. 

The  principal  acids  at  present  known  are,  the  Acetic, 
Benzoic,  Boracic,  Bromic,  Carbonic,  Citric,  Chloric, 
Cyanic,  Fluoric,  Ferroprussic,  Gallic,  Hydrobromic, 
Hydriodic,  Iodic,  Lactic,  Malic,  Margaric,  Meconic, 
Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric,  Nitrous,  Nitric,  Oleic,  Ox- 
alic, Phosphoric,  Prussic  or  Hydrocyanic,  Purpuric, 
Saccfaolactic,  Suberic,  Sulphurous,  Sulphuric,  Tartaric, 
Uric,  and  many  others  which  it  would  be  superfluous 
to  detail.  It  is  the  most  important  only  of  these,  how- 
ever, that  win  be  here  treated  of,  and  more  particularly 
those  employed  in  the  arts  and  manufactures. 

Acetic  or  jn/roKfftieoua  Acid. — This  acid,  in  its  pure 
and  concentrated  form,  is  obtained  from  the  fluid  mat- 
ter which  passes  over  in  distillation,  when  wood  is  ex- 
posed to  heat  in  close  iron  cylinders.  This  fluid  is  a 
mixture  of  acetic  acid,  tar,  and  a  very  volatile  ether ; 
from  tliese  the  acid  may  be  separated,  after  a  second 
distillation,  by  saturating  with  chalk,  and  evaporating 
to  dryness ;  an  acetate  of  llmo  is  thus  procured,  which, 
by  mixture  with  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt),  is 
decomposed,  the  resulting  compounds  being  an  insolu- 
ble sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  very  soluble  acetate  of  soda ; 
these  are  easily  separated  fl-om  each  other  by  solution 
in  water  and  filtration ;  the  acetate  of  soda  being  ob- 
tained in  the  crystalline  form  by  evaporation.  From 
this,  or  the  acetate  of  lime,  some  manufacturers  em- 
ploying the  former,  others  the  latter,  the  acetic  aclu  Is 
obtained  by  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vit- 
riol) ;  as  thus  procured,  it  is  a  colorless,  volatile  fluid, 
having  a  very  pungent  and  refreshing  odor,  and  a 
strong  acid  taste.  Its  strength  should  be  ascertained 
by  the  quantity  of  mar))lo  required  for  its  neutraliza- 
tion, as  its  specific  gravity  docs  not  give  a  correct  indi- 
cation. It  is  employed  In  the  preparation  of  the  oce- 
tato  of  leod  (sugar  of  Ini'i),  In  many  of  the  pharma- 
ceutical compounds,  and  also  as  an  antiseptic. 

Vinegar  is  an  impure  and  very  dilute  acetic  acid, 
obtained  by  exposing  either  weak  wines  or  infUsions 
of  malt  to  the  air  and  a  slow  fermentation ;  it  contains, 
besides  the  pure  acid,  a  large  quantity  of  coloring  mat- 
ter, some  mucilage,  and  a  little  spirit ;  from  these  it  is 
readily  separated  by  distillation.  The  impurities  with 
which  this  distilled  vinegar  is  sometimes  adulterated, 
or  with  which  it  is  accidentally  contaminated,  are  oil 
of  vitriol,  added  to  increase  the  acidity,  and  oxides  of 
tin  or  copper,  arising  from  the  vinegar  having  been 
distilled  through  tin  or  copper  worms.  These  may  be 
easily  detected ;  the  oil  of  vitriol  by  the  addition  of  a 
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little  solution  of  muriate  of  baiytes  to  the  distilled  vin- 
egar, which,  should  the  acid  be  present,  will  cause  a 
dense  white  precipitate ;  and  the  oxides  of  tin  or  cop- 
per by  the  addition  of  water  impregnated  with  sulphu- 
reted  hydrogen.  Vinegar  is  employed  in  many  culina- 
ry and  domestic  operations,  and  also  very  largely  in  the 
manufacture  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  (white-lead). 

Betaoic  A  cid  exists  naturally  formed  in  the  gum  ben- 
zoin, and  may  be  procured  either  by  submitting  the  ben- 
zoin in  fine  powder  to  repeated  sublimations,  or  by  di- 
gesting it  with  lime  and  water,  straining  off  the  clear 
solution,  and  adding  muriatic  acid,  which  enters  into 
combination  with  the  lime,  and  the  benzoic  acid,  being 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  falls  as  a  white  powder ;  this 
may  l>e  further  purified  by  a  sublimation.  Benzoic 
acid  is  of  a  beautiful  pearly  white  color  when  pure,  has 
a  very  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  and  an  acrid,  acid,  and 
bitter  taste;  it  is  used  in  making  pastilles  and  per- 
fumed incense.  This  acid  also  occurs  in  the  luilsams 
of  Tolu  and  Peru,  and  in  the  urine  of  the  horse  and 
cow. 

Boracic  Acid  is  found  in  an  uncombined  state  i;i 
many  of  the  hot  springs  of  Tuscany,  as  also  at  Sesso,  in 
the  Florentine  territory,  from  whence  it  has  received 
the  name  of  Sessolin.  In  Thibet,  Persia,  and  South 
America,  it  occurs  in  combination  with  soda,  and  is 
imported  from  the  former  place  into  this  country  in  a 
crystalline  form,  under  the  name  of  Tincal.  These 
cn-stals  are  coated  with  a  rancid,  fatty  substance,  and 
require  to  be  purified  by  repeated  solutions  and  crj-stal- 
lizations;  after  which  it  is  sold  under  the  appellation 
of  borax  (bilwrate  of  soda) ;  ttom  a  hot  solution  of  this 
salt  the  boracic  acid  is  readily  obtained,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  sulphuric  acid  in  slight  excess ;  sulphate  of  soda 
is  formed,  and  the  boracic  acid  crystallizes  as  the  solu- 
tion cools.  When  pure,  these  crystals  are  white,  and 
have  an  unctuous  gmsy  feel ;  they  arc  soluble  in  alco- 
hol, communicating  a  green  tinge  to  its  iiame;  when 
fused  it  forms  a  transparent  glass,  and  has  been  found 
by  Mr.  Faraday  to  unite  with  the  oxide  of  lead,  pro- 
ducing a  very  uniform  glass,  free  from  all  defects,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  telescopes  and  other  as- 
tronomical instruments.  Borax  is  much  employed  in 
the  arts,  particularly  in  metallurgic  operations  as  a 
flux ;  also  in  enameling  and  in  pharmacy.     (See  ho- 

R.VX.) 

Carbonic  ^ctd.— This  acid  occurs  very  abundantly 
in  nature,  combined  with  lime,  magnesia,  barytes, 
aerial  acid,  fixed  air,  mephitic  acid :  from  any  of  these 
it  is  easily  separated  by  the  addition  of  nearly  any  of 
the  other  acids.  In  its  uncombined  form  it  is  a  trans- 
parent, gaseous  fluid,  having  a  density  of  1*63,  atmos- 
pheric air  being  unity ;  it  is  absorbed  to  a  considerable 
extent  by  water,  and  when  the  water  is  rendered  slight- 
ly alkaline  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  a 
large  quantity  of  gas  forced  into  it  by  pressure,  it  forms 
the  well-known  refreshing  beverage  soda  water.  This 
gas  is  also  formed  in  very  large  quantities  during  com- 
bustion, respiration,  and  fermentation.  Carbonic  arid 
gas  is  destructive  of  animal  life  and  combustion,  and 
fh)ni  its  great  weight  accumulates  in  the  bottoms  of 
deep  wells,  cells,  raves,  etc.,  which  have  been  closed  for 
a  long  period,  and  numerous  fatal  accidents  arise  tn- 
quently  to  persons  entering  such  places  incautiously. 
The  precaution  should  always  be  taken  of  introducing  a 
lighted  candle  prior  to  the  descent  or  entrance  of  any 
one ;  for,  should  the  candle  'je  extinguished,  it  would  )>« 
dangerous  to  enter  until  properly  ventilated.  The  com- 
binations of  carbonic  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths,  and 
metallic  oxides  are  termed  carbonates. 

Citric  Acid  exists  in  a  free  state  in  the  Juice  of  the 
lemon,  lime,  and  other  fruits,  combined,  however,  with 
mucilage,  and  sometimes  a  little  sugor,  wliirh  renders 
it,  if  required  to  lie  preserved  for  a  long  period,  very 
liable  to  ferment ;  on  this  account  the  crystallized  citric 
acid  Is  to  b«  preferred.  It  is  prepared  by  saturating 
tht  lemon  Juice  with  rhalk ;  tlii-  rilrlr  add  c    .ililnes 


with  the  lime,  forming  an  insoluble  compound,  while . 
the  carl)onic  acid  is  liberated;  the  insoluble  citrate, 
after  being  well  washed,  is  to  be  acted  upon  by  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  which  forms  sulphate  of  lime,  and  tho 
citric  acid  enters  into  solution  in  tho  water ;  by  filtra- 
tion and  evaporation  the  citric  acid  is  obtained  in  col- 
orless transparent  crystals.  The  chief  uses  to  which  it 
is  applied  are  as  a  preventive  of  sea  scur\-y,  and  in 
making  refWishing  acidulous  or  eficrvescing  drinks; 
for  which  latter  purposes  it  is  peculiarly  fitted  from  its 
very  pleasant  flavor. 

Fluoric  Acid  is  found  in  the  well-known  mineral 
floor  spar  in  combination  with  lime ;  from  which  it  is 
procured  in  the  liquid  form  by  distillation  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  in  a  leaden  or  silver  retort :  tho  receiver 
should  be  of  the  same  material  as  the  retort,  and  kept 
cool  by  ice  or  snow. 

This  acid  is  gaseous  in  its  pure  form,  highly  corro- 
sive, and  intensely  acid ;  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  wa- 
ter, communicating  its  properties  to  that  fluid.  Its 
chief  use  is  for  etching  on  gloss,  which  it  corrodes  with 
great  rapidity.  For  this  purpose  a  thin  coating  of  wax 
is  to  be  melted  on  the  surface  of  the  glass,  and  the 
sketch  drawn  by  a  fine  hard-pointed  instrument  through 
the  wax ;  the  liquid  acid  is  then  poured  on  it,  and  after 
a  short  time,  on  the  removal  of  the  add  and  coating, 
an  etching  will  bo  found  in  the  sulistance  of  the  glass. 
A  very  excellent  application  of  this  property,  possessed 
by  fluoric  acid,  is  in  the  roughing  the  shades  for  table 
lamps.  All  the  metals,  except  silver,  lead,  and  platina, 
are  acted  upon  by  this  acid. 

Gallic  Acid. — Tho  source  from  which  this  acid  is 
generally  obtained  is  tho  nut-gall,  a  hard  protuberance 
produced  on  tho  oak  by  the  puncture  of  insects.  Tho 
most  simple  method  of  procuring  the  acid  iu  its  puro 
form  is  to  submit  tho  galls  in  fine  powder  to  sublima- 
tion in  a  retort,  taking  care  that  tho  heat  be  applied 
slowly  and  with  caution ;  tho  other  processes  require  a 
very  long  ]>criod  for  their  completion.  When  pure, 
gallic  acid  has  a  white  and  silky  appearance,  and  a 
highly  astringent  and  slightly  acid  taste.  The  nut- 
galls,  which  owe  their  properties  to  tho  gallic  acid  thcr 
contain,  are  employed  vcrj-  extensively  in  the  arts  for 
dyeing  and  staining  siiks,  cloths,  and  woods  of  a  black 
color;  this  is  owing  to  its  forming  with  tho  oxide  of 
iron  an  intense  black  precipitate.  Writing-ink  is  made 
on  the  same  principle ;  a  very  excellent  receipt  of  the 
late  Dr.  Black's  is,  to  take  3  ounces  of  tho  best  Aleppo 
galls  in  fine  powder,  1  ounce  sulphate  of  iron  (green 
vitriol),  1  ounce  of  logwood  finely  rasped,  1  ounco  of 
gum  arable,  1  pint  of  the  best  vinegar,  1  pint  of  soft 
water,  and  8  or  10  rlovcs ;  in  this  rase  the  black  pre- 
cipitate is  kept  suspended  liy  tho  gum. 

Jlydriodio  Acid  is  a  compound  of  iodine  and  hy- 
drogen. In  its  separate  form  it  is  of  very  little  import- 
ance In  the  arts. 

Mnlic  Acid  exists  in  tho  Juices  of  many  fruits,  par- 
ticularly tho  apple,  as  also  in  the  Ijcrries  of  tho  service 
and  mountain  ash. 

Meconic  A  cid  is  found  In  opium,  in  combination  with 
morphia,  forming  the  mcconato  of  morphia,  on  whicli 
tho  action  of  opium  principally  depends. 

Muriatic  Acid,  or  ISpiriU  (^SatU. — This  add  (the  hy- 
drochloric of  tho  French  chemists)  Is  manufactured 
from  tho  chloride  of  sodium  (dry  sea  salt),  by  the  action 
of  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  Tho  most  oronunilriil 
|)roportlons  aro  20  pounds  of  fused  salt,  and  '20  pounds 
of  oil  of  vitriol  previously  mixed  with  an  equol  weight 
of  water;  these  are  placed  In  an  iron  or  earllien  pot,  to 
which  an  earthen  head  and  receiver  aro  adapted,  and 
submitted  to  distillation ;  tho  murlatiuacid  passes  over 
In  tho  vaporous  form,  ond  may  be  easily  condensed. 
The  liquid  acid  thus  obtained  should  have  a  spvilllc 
gravity  of  117,  water  I>clng  equal  to  100;  it  lins  n 
strong  acid  taste,  and  a  slight  yelUiw  color ;  this  Is  ow- 
ing tn  n  small  quantity  of  oxhiu  of  Iron.  By  redistil- 
lation in  a  glass  retort  at  a  low  temperature,  it  may  be 
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obtained  perfectly  pore  and  colorless.  It  sometimes 
contains  a  little  sulphuric  acid ;  this  is  detected  by 
a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes.  Muriatic  acid,  in 
its  uncombined  state,  is  an  invisible  elastic  gas,  hav- 
ing a  very  strong  affinity  for  water ;  that  fluid  absorb- 
ing, at  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahrenheit,  480  times  its 
volume,  and  the  resulting  liquid  acid  has  a  density 
of  121.  So  great  is  this  attraction  for  water,  that 
when  the  gas  is  liberated  into  the  air,  it  combines 
with  the  moisture  always  present  in  that  medium, 
forming  dense  white  vapors.  Its  combinations  with 
the  allialies,  etc.,  are  termed  muriates ;  those  of  the 
greatest  importance  are  the  muriates  of  tin,  ammonia, 
barytes,  and  sea  salt.  The  test  for  the  presence  of 
muriatic  acid  in  any  liquid  is  the  nitrate  of  silver 
(lunar  caustic),  whicli  causes  a  curdy  white  precipi- 
tate. 

NUric  Acid]  or  Aquafurtis. — This,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  acids  witli  which  the  chemist  is  acquaint- 
ed, is  prepared  by  acting  upon  saltpetre  (nitric  or  ni- 
trate of  potass)  with  oil  of  vitriol :  the  proportions  I>e8t 
suited  for  this  purpose  are  three  parts,  by  weight,  of  ni- 
tre, and  two  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  or  100  nitre,  and  60  oil  of 
vitriol  previously  diluted  with  20  of  water :  either  of 
these  proportions  will  produce  a  very  excellent  acid. 
When  submitted  to  distillation,  which  should  be  con- 
ducted in  earthen  or  glass  vessels,  the  nitric  acid  passes 
over  in  the  form  of  vapor,  and  a  bisulphate  of  potass 
(sal  mixuni)  remains  in  the  retort. 

Nitric  acid  of  commerce  has  usually  a  dark  orunge- 
red  color,  giving  off  copious  fumes,  and  having  a  spe- 
cilic  gravity  of  150,  water  being  100.  It  is  strongly 
acid  and  highly  corrosive.  It  may  be  obtained  perfect- 
ly colorless  by  a  second  distillation,  rejecting  the  first 
portion  that  passes  over.  It  is  much  employed  in  ths 
arts  for  etching  on  copper  plates  for  engraving ;  also, 
for  the  separation  of  silver  from  gold  in  the  process  of 
quartation.  In  pharmacy  and  surgery  it  is  extensive- 
ly used,and  is  employed  for  destroying  contagious  ef- 
fluvia. Combined  with  muriatic  acid,  it  forms  aqua 
regia  (nitro-niurlatic  acid),  used  as  a  solvent  for  gold, 
platina,  etc.  This  acid  is  frequently  contaminated 
with  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric  acids;  these  may  bo 
detected  by  the  following  methods :  A  portion  of  the 
suspected  acid  should  be  diluiod  with  three  or  four 
times  its  volume  of  distilled  water,  and  divided  into 
two  glasses ;  to  one  of  which  nitrate  of  silver  (lunar 
caustic)  in  solution  is  to  be  added,  and  tu  the  other  ni- 
trate of  barytes :  if  muriatic  acid  be  present,  a  white 
curdy  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down  by  the  former ; 
and  if  sulphuric,  a  white  granular  precipitate  by  the 
latter. 

OxtUie  Acid  occurs  in  combination  with  potass  as 
binoxalate  of  potass  in  the  different  varieties  of  sorrel, 
from  whence  the  binoxalate  of  potass  has  been  ter.ned 
salt  of  sorrel.  This  acid  Is  usually  prepared  by  the 
action  of  nitric  acid  upon  sugar,  evaporating  tho  solu- 
tion, after  the  action  has  ceased,  to  the  consistence  of  a 
sirup,  and  rcdissolving  and  rocrystallizing  the  crystals 
which  are  thus  procured. 

It  is  sold  in  small  white  acicular  crystals,  of  a  strong- 
ly acid  taste  and  highly  poisonous,  and  sometimes  in 
its  external  appearance  boars  a  strong  similarity  to 
Kpsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia),  which  it  has  been 
unfortunately  frequently  mistaken  fur.  It  is  Instantly 
'Jistlnguisliud  from  Kpsom  salts  by  placing  a  small 
crystal  upon  the  tongue;  when  its  strong  acid  taste, 
compared  with  the  nauseouH  hitter  of  the  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  will  be  quite  u  sullicient  criterion.  In  cases 
of  iioisoning,  however,  by  this  acid,  lime  or  chalk, 
mixed  with  water  to  form  a  cream,  should  bo  immedi- 
ately administered,  the  combinations  of  oxalio  acid 
with  these  substances  being  perfectly  inert.  It  is  em- 
ployed in  removing  ink-stains,  iron-moulds,  etc.,  ttom 
linen  and  leather ;  the  best  proportions  for  these  pur- 
poses are  1  ounce  of  the  acid  to  a  pint  of  wator.  The 
nioit  (UOicate  test  of  the  prosonoe  of  oxalic  acid  is  a  salt 


of  lime  or  lime-water,  with  either  of  which  it  forms  a 
white  precipitate,  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in 
acids.     Its  combinations  are  termed  oxalates. 

Photphorio  Add  is  of  very  little  importance  in  a 
commercial  point  of  view,  except  as  forming  with  lime 
the  earth  of  bonei  (phosphate  of  lime).  It  is  prepared 
by  heating  liones  to  whiteness  in  a  furnace ;  from  this 
phosphoric  acid  is  obtained  by  the  action  of  sulphuric 
acid,  still  combined,  however,  with  a  small  quantity  of 
lime.  The  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  phosphorus,  the 
latter  being  added  gradually  and  in  small  pieces,  yields 
this  acid  in  a  state  of  purity:  its  combinations  are 
termed  phosphates. 

Prxutic  A  cid,  or  Hj/droq/anic  A  cid. — This  acid,  which 
is  the  most  virulent  and  poisonous  acid  known,  is  con- 
tained in  peach  blossoms,  bay  leaves,  and  many  other 
vegetable  productions,  which  owe  their  peculiar  odor  to 
the  presence  of  prussic  acid.  For  the  purposes  of  med- 
icine and  chemistry,  this  acid  is  prepared  either  by  dis- 
tilling one  part  of  the  cyanurot  of  mercury,  one  part  of 
muriatic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1'16,  and  six  parts  of 
water,  six  parts  of  prussic  acid  i>eing  collected ;  or,  by 
dissolving  a  certain  weight  of  cyanuret  of  mercury, 
and  passing  a  current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through 
the  solution,  until  the  whole  of  tho  mercury  shall  be 
precipitated;  if  an  excess  of  sulphureted  hydrogen 
should  be  present,  a  little  carbonate  of  lead  (white 
lead)  will  remove  it;  on  filtering,  s  colorless  prussic 
acid  will  be  obtained.  By  tho  f'.rst  process,  which  is 
the  one  followed  at  Apothecaries'  Hall,  the  acid  has  a 
density  of  995,  water  being  equal  to  1000 ;  by  the  latter, 
it  may  be  procured  of  any  required  strength,  depend- 
ing on  the  quantity  of  cyanuret  of  mercury  dissolved. 
Tiie  best  test  for  the  presence  of  this  acid  is,  first  to  add 
a  small  quantity  of  tiie  protosulphate  of  iron  (solution 
of  green  vitriol),  then  a  little  solution  of  potassa,  and, 
lastly,  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  if  prussic  acid  be  present, 
Prussian  blue  will  be  formed.  Its  combinations  are 
called  prutsiates  or  hydrocyanates ;  when  in  its  con- 
centrated form,  it  is  so  rapid  in  its  ett'ects  that  large 
animals  have  l)een  killed  in  the  short  space  of  80  sec- 
onds, or  from  a  minute  to  a  minute  and  a  half. 

Stdithurott*  il  cid  is  formed  whenever  sulphur  is  burned 
in  atmospheric  air;  it  is  a  suffocating  and  pungent, 
gas,  strongly  acid,  bleaches  vegetable  colors  with  great 
rapidity,  and  arrests  tho  process  of  vinous  fermenta- 
tion. For  these  purposes  it  is  therefore  very  much 
employed,  especially  in  bleaching  woolen  goods  and 
straws.  Fermentation  may  be  immediately  arrested 
by  burning  a  small  quantitj-  of  sulphur  in  casks,  and 
then  racking  off  the  wine  white  still  fermenting  into 
them ;  this  frequently  gives  tho  wine  a  very  unpleas- 
ant taste  of  sulphur,  which  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  sul- 
phate of  potass,  made  by  impregnating  a  solution  of 
potass  with  sulphurous  acid  gas. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  (if' Vitriol,  called  oil  of  vitriol 
from  its  having  been  formerly  manufactured  from  green 
vitriol  (sulphate  of  iron).  In  some  parts  of  the  Con- 
tinent this  process  is  still  followed.  The  method  gen- 
erally adopted  in  this  country  is  to  introduce  nine  parts 
of  sulphur,  intimately  mixed  with  one  part  of  nitru,  in 
a  state  of  active  combustion,  into  largo  leaden  cham- 
bers, the  bottoms  of  which  are  covered  with  a  stratum 
of  wator.  Sulphurous  and  nitrous  acid  gases  are  gen- 
erated, which,  entering  into  comlnnation,  form  a  white 
crystalllnn  solid,  whlcli  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  cham- 
ber ;  tho  instant  that  the  water  conies  in  contact  with 
it,  this  solid  is  duconiposed  with  a  hissing  noise  and  ef- 
fervescence, sulphuric  acid  combines  with  tho  water, 
and  nitrous  gas  is  lilieratcd,  which,  combining  with 
oxygon  from  tho  air  of  the  chamber,  is  converted  into 
nitrous  acid  gas,  again  combines  with  sulplmrous  acid 
gas,  and  again  falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  clmnilier; 
this  process  continues  as  long  as  tho  combuxtiun  of  the 
sulphur  is  kept  up,  or  as  long  as  atmospheric  nir  re- 
mains in  tho  chamlier;  the  nitrous  acid  merely  serving 
as  a  means  for  tho  transference  of  oxygon  from  the  at- 
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mosphere  to  the  aulphurous  acid  to  convert  it  into  sul- 
phuric acid.  The  water  is  removed  trom  the  cham- 
ber when  of  a  certain  strength,  and  replaced  by  tmib. 
These  acid  waters  are  then  evaporated  in  leaden  boil- 
ers, and  finally  concentrated  in  glass  or  platina  vessels. 
As  thus  manufactured,  sulphuric  acid  is  a  dense  oily 
fluid,  colorless,  intensely  acid,  and  highly  corrosive, 
and  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1846,  water  being  equal 
to  1000.  This  acid  is  the  most  important  with  which 
we  are  acquainted ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  nitric,  muriatic,  acetic,  phosphoric,  citric,  tartar- 
ic, and  many  other  acids ;  also  in  the  preparation  of 
chlorine,  for  the  manufacture  of  the  bleaching  powder 
(oxymuriate  of  lime,  or  chloride  of  lime),  for  the  prep- 
aration of  sulphate  of  mercury,  in  the  manufacture  of 
calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate,  and  in  innumerable 
other  chemical  manufactures.  In  the  practice  of  physic 
it  is  also  very  much  employed.  It  usually  contains  a 
little  oxide  of  lead,  which  is  readily  detected  by  dilut- 
ing the  acid  with  about  four  times  its  volume  of  wa- 
ter, and  allowing  the  sulphate  of  lead  to  subside.  Its 
combinations  are  denominated  sulphates.  The  fuming 
sulphuric  acid,  as  manufactured  at  Kordhausen,  con- 
tains only  one  half  the  quantity  of  water  in  its  compo- 
sition. 

Tartaric  A  citl. — This  acid  is  procured  from  the  cream 
of  tartar  (bitartrate  of  potass),  obtained  by  purifying  the 
crust  which  separates  during  the  fermentation  of  wines 
by  solution  and  crystallization.  When  this  purified  bi- 
tartrate is  dissolved,  and  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  add- 
ed, an  insoluble  tartrate  of  lime  falls,  which,  after  wash- 
ing, should  be  acted  upon  by  sulphuric  acid ;  sulphate 
of  lime  is  thus  formed,  and  the  tartaric  acid  enters  into 
solution,  and  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallization. It  is  employed  very  much  iu  the  arts,  in 
calico-printing,  as  also  in  mailing  effervescing  draughts 
and  powders  in  pharmacy. 

Uric  Acid  is  an  animal  acid  of  very  little  import- 
ance, except  in  a  scientific  point  of  view :  it  exists  in 
the  excrement  of  serpents  to  the  amount  of  95  percent., 
and  forms  the  basis  of  many  of  the  urinary  calculi  and 
gravel. 

Aoom,  in  sea  language,  a  little  ornamental  piece  of 
wood  fashioned  like  a  cone,  and  fixed  on  the  uppermost 
point  of  the  spindle,  above  the  vane,  on  the  mast-head. 
It  is  used  to  keep  the  vane  from  being  blown  off  from 
the  spindle  in  a  whirlwind,  or  when  the  ship  leans  much 
to  one  side  under  sail. 

Aoonu  (Ocr.  Eichfln,  £vkem;  Fr.  Glandi;  It. 
Ghiande;  S[t.  Hellottu ;  Hub.  Schedudii ;  Ltt.  Glandes), 
the  seed  or  fruit  of  the  oak.  Acorns  formed  a  part  of 
the  food  of  man  in  early  ages,  and  frequent  allusion  is 
made  in  the  classics  to  this  circumstance  (Vikoil, 
Georg.  lib.  i.  liii.  8;  Ovm,  Met.  lib.  i.  lin.  106,  etc.). 
In  some  countries  they  are  still  used,  in  periods  of 
scarcity,  as  a  substitute  for  broad.  With  us  they  are 
now  rarely  used  except  for  fattening  hogs  and  |)oultry. 
They  nrc  said  to  make,  when  toasted,  with  the  addition 
of  a  little  fre»li  butter,  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for 
cort'ee.     Their  tnsto  is  astringent  and  bitter. 

Acre,  a  measure  of  superficies,  and  tlic  principal 
denuniinution  of  land-measure  in  use  throughout  the 
whole  uf  Great  Uritain  and  the  United  States.  The 
word  (formed  from  the  Snxon  acker,  or  tlie  (ierman 
aker,  a  lield)  did  not  originally  signify  a  determinate 
quantity  of  land,  but  any  open  ground,  especially  a 
wide  campaign;  and  in  this  antique  sense  it  seems  to 
be  preserved  in  tlio  nomcs  of  places;  an,  Castle-acre, 
West-acre,  etc.  The  standard  acre  is  formed  by  rais- 
ing a  xquarc  of  which  the  basis  is  th(  chain  of  00  feet, 
or  ti  yards,  or  1-HOth  of  a  mile;  and  ten  of  these 
squares  form  the  acre,  wliich  thus  contains  4840  S(|uare 
yards.  This  is  divided  into  rood»,  of  which  there  uce 
four  in  the  arre;  and  into  poUt  or  jierrhei,  of  which 
♦Jisre  are  40  in  each  rood,  or  100  in  tlie  acre.  The 
rood  will  thus  measure  1'JIO  square  yards,  and  the  polo 
80^  square  yards,  according  to  the  following  table, 
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which  contains  also  other  denominations  useful  to  be 
compared  with  the  acre: 


02-vie 


144 


1296 


89204 


027264 


IB6S160 


62T2640 


2'21IB 


20-061 


62B 


10000 


2B0aO 


100000 


FmL 


272i 


43G6 


10S90 


43660 


SOi 


4S4 


1210 


4840 


PoIm 


16 


40 


180 
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The  following  table  contains  the  principal  foreign 
land-meaaures,  with  their  equivalents  in  acres : 

Aem.  Boods.  PtrchM. 


France, 


Aiusteidam, 
Uerlln, 

Dantzic, 
Hamburg, 

NuremberSi 

Haimvcr, 
I'm      '. 
RbiiK  -   lid, 
Zurich, 


Saxony, 
Spain, 

Kussik, 

Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Tuscany, 

Vienna, 

Naples, 

Konic, 

Portugal, 


Are 0 

Hectare 2 

Arpent,  great 1 

Arpent,  small 0 

Moigun 2 

Morgcn,  largo 1 

Hargcn,  small 0 

Horgeii 1 

Horgen 2 

Bcheffel  of  com  land  ....  1 

Morgcn,  cum  land 1 

Morgcn,  meadow 0 

Morgon 0 

MorgAU 0 

Morgcn 2 

Acre,  common 0 

Acre,  wood 0 

Acre,  meadoiT 0 

Aero 1 

Fancgada,  for  com  land  .  1 

Arranzada,  for  vlneynrds  0 

DcBsetina 2 

Tuneland 1 

Faux 1 

Quadrato 0 

Joch 1 

Moggta 0 

I'ezza 0 

Gelra 1 


0 

8flD38 

1 

86.38 

1 

1-92 

8 

i5.18 

0 

I'SS 

1 

24-82 

2 

20-9B 

1 

19-99 

1 

21-64 

0 

6- 

0 

26-90 

8 

4-00 

3 

22-4T 

2 

20-92 

0 

16-69 

i) 

8-11 

8 

22-36 

2 

33-88 

1 

1T-S5 

0 

21-81 

n 

82-S8 

2 

81-96 

0 

S6-04 

2 

19-fl6 

8 

14-6T 

1 

27-78 

8 

12-10 

2 

24-40 

1 

80-41 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  Imperial  acre  is  used. 
The  Ron^an  Jugenini  was  somewhat  Isn^r  than  half  an  Impe- 
rial acre,  containing  2  roods,  19  perches,  180  square  feet.  Two 
Jugcra  funned  a  hvrcdlum,  so  called  frcini  its  being  the  quan- 
tity of  Iiiiul  orlKinally  assigned  to  each  Konian  ritizcn  j  a  hun- 
dred hcn-dla  fumied  a  ei<ntnr1a,  and  four  centurlie  a  saltna. 
The  Greek  picthron  consisted  of  4  arune,  and  was  equal  to  8T 
perches,  ICKt  square  feet. 

Action,  in  Commerce,  is  a  term  used  abroad  for  a 
certain  part  or  share  of  a  public  company's  capital 
stock.  Thus,  if  a  company  has  400,000  livrcs  capital 
stock,  this  may  be  divided  into  400  actions,  each  con- 
sisting of  1000  livrcs. 

Actuary,  a  person  skilled  in  the  doctrine  of  life 
annuities  and  insurances,  and  who  is  competent  to  give 
opinions  upon  all  cases  involving  annuities,  reversions, 
etc.  An  actuary  sometimes  combines  with  the  profes- 
sional duties  of  a  scientific  adviser  those  of  a  secretary, 
in  all  matters  involving  calculation,  upon  which  it  may 
be  supposed  that  the  members  of  the  board  arc  not  gen- 
erally conversant. 

Adarcon,  or  Uarlo,  dpaxfnt  11>b  i""'-  ancient  gold 
coin  of  which  any  specimens  have  been  jjreservcd  to 
the  present  day.  It  was  the  earliest  coined  money 
known  among  the  Jews;  On;  impression  on  tlie  coin  is 
a  crowned  archer,  in  a  garb  such  as  is  seen  in  the 
sculptures  of  I'orsepolis.  The  specimens  weighed  by 
Dr.  Iterimrd  were  fiticon  grains  heavier  than  the  En- 
glish guinea;  their  intrinsic  value  Kiay  therefore  bo 
reckoned  at  twenty-live  shillings  sterling.— EcKlll!!,, 
'hclrina  Xummontm  I'cterum;  1Jkhnari>,  DeMemuri* 
et  J'otiderihiti. 

AdarmBi  in  Cimmerce,  a  smalt  weight  in  Spain, 
which  is  also  used  at  Uuenos  Ayres,  and  in  all  Spanish 
America.  It  is  the  10th  part  of  an  ounce,  which  at 
Pari*  ii  called  the  demi-ffrot.     Hut  the  Spanish  ounce 
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is  sevon  per  cent.  lighter  than  that  of  Paris.  Stephens 
renders  it  in  English  by  a  drachm. 

Adatais,  AdatlB,  or  Adatya,  in  Commerce,  a 
muslin  or  cotton  cloth,  very  fine  and  clear,  of  which 
the  piece  is  ten  French  ells  long,  end  three  quarters 
broad.  It  comes  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the  finest 
is  made  in  Bengal. 

Adelaide,  a  city  of  South  Australia,  capital  of  the 
Dritish  colony  of  that  name,  about  7  miles  8.S.E.  from 
its  port,  an  inlet  on  the  east  side  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf, 
lat.  34°  57'  S.,  long.  188°  88'  E.  Though  founded  so 
recently  as  1884,  and  not  well  situated,  this  is  a  wpit- 
built,  prosperous  town.  Some  of  the  houses,  and  \  ^st 
part  of  the  principal  buildings,  are  of  briclc  and  stone. 
Population  in  1846,7143;  and  in  1868  probably  about 
as  great. 

The  river  Torrens,  on  which  Adelaide  is  built,  loses 
itself  in  a  marsh  before  reaching  the  sea,  so  that  the 
city  is  about  7  miles  distant  from  its  port,  an  inlet  of 
St.  Vincent's  Gnlf.  This  inland  situation  is  a  serious 
drawbacic  on  the  trade  of  the  city ;  and  it  would  seem 
that  a  mistalie  was  committed  in  not  building  it  on,  or 
much  nearer  to,  the  coast.  This,  we  are  aware,  lias 
been  denied,  though,  as  we  thinic,  upon  very  unsatis- 
factory grounds.  There  appears,  indeed,  to  be  but  little 
doubt  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period  most  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  town  will  bo  transferred  to  the 
port,  and  that  it  v.'ill  be  preferred  as  a  residence  by  all 
commercial  people.  In  the  rainy  season  the  Torrens 
is  much  flooded,  though  it  seldom  overflows  its  banks, 
which  are  steep  and  lofty ;  but  in  the  dry  eeason  it  has 
no  current,  its  bed  being  then  formed  into  a  series  of 
pools  or  tanks. 

Port  Adelaide,  7  miles  N.N.W.  ttom  the  city,  in  a 
low  and  marshy  situation,  consists  of  a  number  of 
dwelling  houses  and  warehouses,  some  of  which  are  of 
stone,  with  wliarvcs,  partly  belonging  to  government, 
and  partly  to  the  South  Australian  Company.  Popu- 
lation in  1848  about  1800.  The  inlet  of  the  sea,  form- 
ing the  harbor,  opposite  the  entrance  to  which  a  light- 
vessel  is  moored,  stretches  from  the  Gulf,  from  which  it 
is  separated  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  for  about  8  miles 
southward,  surrounding  Torrens  Island.  At  its  mouth 
is  a  sandy  bar,  with  8  feet  water  at  ebb  and  16  feet  at 
flood  tidf* ;  this  depth  being  considerably  increased 
during  south  and  southwest  winds.  Ships  of  400  or 
500  tons  may,  consequently,  pass  the  bar  in  safety;  and 
once  over,  there  is  depth  enough  for  th;  largest  ships 
to  the  head  of  the  iiarbor. — Duttox,  South  Atutralia, 
p.  112.  Large  vessels  are,  however,  obliged  to  lie  in 
mid-channel ;  but  projects  were  recently  on  foot  for  im- 
proving the  harbor,  either  by  carrying  out  piers  into 
the  deep  water,  or  by  establishing  a  new  port  about  2 
miles  nearer  to  the  harbor's  mouth,  where  the  water  in- 
shore is  deeper,  and  the  situation  aflbrds  greater  facili- 
ties for  the  accommodation  of  shipping.  Port  Ade- 
laide has  n  custom-house;  but  vessels  are  exempted 
from  all  port  charges  in  this  and  in  the  other  ports 
of  the  colony.  A  railway,  planned  to  unite  the  city 
with  the  port,  will  most  likely  be  completed  at  an  early 
date. 

The  tra'le  of  Adela'do  is  already  extensive,  and  will 
continue  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion and  tra.le  of  the  colony,  of  which  it  is  the  grand 
emporium.  The  mines  of  conper,  lead,  etc.,  discovered 
in  its  vicinity  are  of  the  richest  description,  and  the 
ores  furnislicd  liy  them  form  at  present  the  principal 
article  of  export.  In  1852,  the  imports  of  copper  into 
England  fWim  South  Australia,  principally  from  the 
Hurra-Hurra  mine,  amounted  to  8582  tons,  worth  above 
£000,000 !  The  discovery  of  the  gold  fields,  by  attract- 
ing many  of  the  laborers  from  tlie  copper  mines,  gave 
a  serious  check  to  the  progress  of  the  latter,  tho  igh  it 
is  probable  that  it  will  be  bnt  temporary.  Wool  is 
also  an  important  article ;  and  the  imports  of  it  into 
England,  whicit  in  165?  amounted  to  8,1)22,818  pounds, 
have  increosad  with  tho  same  extraonllnary  rapidity 


as  those  from  the  other  parts  of  Australia.  Among  the 
items  of  import  from  this  colony  in  1862  were  1868 
pounds  quicksilver,  and  2267  cwt.  bark.  We  subjoin 
the  following  statements  with  respect  to  the  trade, 
shipping,  etc.,  of  Port  Adelaide  ia  the  following  yean : 
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1844 
1$46 

1840 
184T 
1848 
1840 


TotAl  Import*. 


£118,915  0  11 
184,819  18  5 
S29,090  12  9 
410,826  9  6 
884,(!)38  19  0 
S99,54S  10    6 


Total  Kxporti. 


jC96,2T2  14  6 
148,450  4  T 
812,83T  10  6 
860,348  1!>  S 

504,jes   r  0 

403,107    0  G 


V»ra. 


1844 
1S46 
1846 
184T 
1848 
1840 


Export*  the  Prodatu 
of  Boulli  Aubali*. 


XS2,2e8  18  8 
181,800  6  0 
287,063  18  0 
276,116  12  0 
406,878  10  0 
874,155  10  0 


Import!  r«*<l' 
ported 


£12,921  13  10 
10,0.58  18  7 
25,778  6  0 
76,183    0    2 


Importi  eODfumod 
Id  Ibe  Colony. 


£106,993  13  1 
168,100  19  10 
803,321  7  9 
836,098    9    4 


It  would  bo  to  no  purpose  to  give  any  later  details  in 
regard  to  the  trade  of  this  colony,  Tho  discovery  of 
the  gold  fields  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  have 
had  nearly  the  same  influence  here  as  in  Van  Diemen's 
Land  (see  Gold).  They  occasioned  an  excessive  em- 
igration, and  gave  a  sudden  and  severe  shock  to  all 
sorts  of  industry.  Ana  though,  no  doubt,  the  colony 
will  in  the  end  recover  from  the  contingency,  and  will 
most  probably  be  improved  by  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  originated,  some  considerable  time  will  have 
previously  to  elapse. 

Aden,  a  sea-port  town  of  Southern  Arabia,  in  the 
possession  of  the  East  India  Company,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  118  miles  east  from  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel, 
lat.  12°  46'  15"  N.,  long.  46^  10'  20"  E.  It  stonds  on 
the  east  side  of  a  promontory,  projecting  south  Into  the 
ocean,  called  the  Peninsula  of  Aden.  'This  peninsula, 
which  terminates  in  a  lofty  mountain,  bearing  a  strik- 
ing resemblance  to  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  is  connected 
with  the  main  land  by  a  low  isthmus  about  400  yards 
in  breadth.  On  the  north  and  west  the  town  is  over- 
hung by  steep  and  craggy  rocks,  on  which  are  the  re- 
mains  of  old  fortifications.  The  east  or  outward  har- 
bor of  Aden,  formerly  (and  apparently  at  a  recent  pe- 
riod) large  and  commodious,  is  now  partly  filled  up 
with  sand.  But  the  harbor  on  the  west  side  o'  the 
town,  between  the  promontory'  on  which  it  standi  and 
another  parallel  thereto,  is  a  magnificent  basin,  capable 
of  accommodating  the  largest  fleets.  It  has  a  contract- 
ed entrance,  which  might  easily  be  fortified,  so  as  to 
make  it  inaccessible  to  a  hostile  squadron.  From  tliis 
harbor  the  approach  to  tlie  town  is  over  a  low  ridge  of 
the  mountain,  the  road  being  in  parts  cut  through  the 
rock. 

The  site  of  this  town,  the  best  adapted  for  trade  on 
the  whole  coast  of  Arabia,  and  the  key  of  the  Red  Sea, 
has  always  made  it  a  point  of  primary  importance  in 
the  direct  trade  between  Europe  and  tlic  East.  It  be- 
came pt  a  very  early  period  n  r<elebrated  emporium  (the 
Ambim  emporium  of  Ptolemy).  After  the  Romans  ob- 
tained possession  of  Egj'pt,  and  Hipp".lu8  (a.d.  50)  had 
discovered  the  .Hrcct  route  to  India,  they  destroyed 
Aden,  lest  it  should  fall  into  hostile  hands,  and  interfere 
with  their  monopoly  of  this  lucrative  traflic. — Vin- 
cent's Commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Inutnn  Ocean,  ii.  827,  628. 
It  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt ;  but 
from  tho  11th  to  tlfo  IGth  century  it  was  tho  great, 
or  rather  the  exclusive  entrepU  of  Eastern  commerce. 
Tho  discovery  of  tho  passage  bj'  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  was  the  first  great  blow  to  its  importance.  Si- 
multaneously with  the  appearance  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India,  the  Turks,  under  Solyman  the  Magnificent,  took 
possession  of  various  Arabic  ports,  Aden  among  the 
number.  They  erected  the  fortifications,  the  ruins  of 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  every  traveler,  and 
which  repelled  tho  attacks  of  the  famous  Portuguese 
general,  Albuquerque.    From  this  date,  however,  Aden 
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rapidly  declined ;  nor  did  the  expolsion  of  the  Turiu, 
which  took  place  alM>ut  the  middle  of  last  century,  re- 
tard its  downfall.  Its  ruin  was  more  complete  than 
could  have  been  anticipated;  for  its  convenient  hcr- 
bors  and  plentiful  supply  of  water  niako  it,  apart  from 
other  considerations,  a  most  desirable  port. 

When  first  occupied  by  the  British,  it  had  not  more 
than  100  houses,  with  a  parcel  of  wretched  huts,  and 
from  3000  to  -1000  inhabitants.  It  bad,  indeed,  the  mins 
of  several  cisterns  and  reservoirs  cut  in  the  solid  rock, 
and  of  aqueducta  for  conveying  water  from  the  mount- 
ains of  the  interior,  which  fully  testified  its  former 
greatness.  But  within  the  last  half  dozen  years  a  vast 
change  has  taken  place,  and  the  ancient  prosp  "ity  of 
Aden  bids  fair  to  be  again  restored.  Ilotels  fo?  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  passengers  by  the  steamers  have 
been  erected ;  and  the  population  of  the  vicinity,  at- 
tracted by  the  security  afforded  by  the  English  flag, 
have  flocked  to  the  place,  which  has  now  (1853)  from 
25,000  to  30,000  inhabitants !  Soma  defensive  works 
have  already  been  constructed,  and  others  prqjected, 
which,  if  completed,  will  make  it  (which  it  should  be) 
the  Gibraltar  of  the  Red  Sea.  While  its  commanding 
position,  excellent  port,  and  abundant  supply  of  water, 
make  Aden  an  important  station  in  the  route  front  In- 
dia to  Europe  by  the  Bed  Sea,  it  is  no  less  favorably 
situated  for  becoming  an  entrepot  for  the  contiguous 
countries  of  Arabia  and  Aft'ica.  It  owed  its  former 
consequence  mainly  to  its  natural  advantages,  and 
these  it  still  retains.  And  it  can  hardly  fail  again  to 
become  an  importrmt  emporium,  and  to  be  of  the  great- 
est utility  to  the  eurroundiug  continents.  The  climate, 
though  hot,  is  not  unhealthy.  The  abundant  supply 
of  water,  for  whi<:h  Aden  is  remarkable  among  Arabic 
towns,  is  drawn  from  the  ravines  and  gullies  of  the 
surtuunding  mountains,  and  from  the  land  springs, 
which  are  abundant  on  tho  se  -shoi«.— (See  Ceoffraph- 
ical  Dictionary,  art.  Auek,  u.^  other  authorities  there 
quotw'd.) 

AdjnBtment,  in  Commercial  Navigati'M,  the  settle- 
ment uf  a  loss  incurred  by  the  insured.  In  the  case  of 
a  total  loss,  if  the  policy  be  an  open  one,  the  insurer  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  goods  according  to  their  prime  cost ; 
that  is,  the  invoice  price,  and  all  dutieo  and  expenses 
incurred  till  they  are  put  on  board,  including  tlie  pre- 
mium of  insurance.  Whether  they  might  have  arrived 
at  a  good  or  a  bad  market,  is  held  by  the  law  of  En- 
gland to  be  immaterial.  The  insurer  is  supposed  to 
have  insured  a  constant  and  not  a  variable  sum :  and 
in  the  e\  cnt  of  a  lose  occurring,  tho  insured  is  merely 
to  be  put  into  the  same  situation  in  which  he  stood  be- 
fore the  transaction  began.  If  (he  policy  l>e  a  valued 
one,  the  practice  is  to  adopt  the  valuation  fixed  in  it  in 
case  of  a  total  loss,  unless  the  insurers  can  show  that 
the  insured  l.ad  a  colorable  interest  only,  or  that  the 
goo>ls  were  greatly  over- valued.  In  the  case  of  «11  par- 
tial losses,  tlio  value  of  the  goods  must  be  proved. 

"  Tho  nature  of  tho  contract  between  the  insnred 
and  insurer  is,"  says  Mr.  Justice  Parle,  "  that  the  goods 
shall  come  safe  to  the  port  of  delivery ;  or,  if  they  do 
not,  that  tho  insurar  will  indnnmify  tho  owner  to  the 
amount  of  tlio  value  of  tbu  goods  stated  in  tlio  policy. 
Wherever,  then,  the  property  insured  is  lessened  in  val- 
ue by  damage  received  at  sea,  justice  is  done  by  put- 
ting the  merchant  in  the  same  condition  (relation  being 
had  to  tlie  prime  cost  or  vuluu  in  tho  policy)  !r  which 
he  would  have  been  had  tlie  goods  arrived  f.ue  from 
damage ;  that  is,  by  paying  him.such  proportion  of  the 
prime  cost  or  value  in  the  policy  as  corresponds  with 
the  proportion  of  the  diminution  in  value  occasioned  by 
tho  damage.  The  question  t  hen  is,  ho w  is  the  propor- 
tion of  the  damage  to  be  ascertained  ?  It  certainly 
can  not  be  by  any  roeaeuro  taken  from  tho  prime  cost ; 
but  it  may  bo  done  in  this  way :  Where  any  thing,  as 
a  hogshead  of  sugar,  happens  to  be  spoiled,  if  you  cau 
fix  whether  it  be  a  third,  a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse,  then 
the  damage  it  ascertained  to  a  mathematical  certain- 
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ty.  How  is  this  to  be  found  out  ?  Not  by  any  price 
at  the  port  of  shipment,  but  it  must  be  at  the  port  of 
delivery,  when  the  voyage  is  completed  and  the  whole 
damage  known.  Whether  the  price  at  the  latter  be 
high  or  low,  it  is  the  same  thing;  for  in  either  case  it 
equally  shows  whether  tho  damaged  goods  are  a  third, 
a  fourth,  or  a  fifth  worse  than  if  they  had  come  sound ; 
consequently,  whether  the  injury  sustained  be  a  third, 
fourth,  or  fifth  of  the  value  of  the  thing.  And  as  tlie 
insurer  payi  the  whole  prime  cost  if  the  thing  be  wholly 
lost,  so  if  it  be  only  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  worse,  he 
pays  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth,  not  of  the  value  for  which 
it  is  sold,  but  of  the  taiue  Mated  in  ihepotky.  And  when 
no  valuation  is  stated  in  the  policy,  the  invoice  of  the 
cost,  with  the  addition  of  all  charge,  and  the  premium 
of  insurance,  shall  be  the  foundation  upon  which  tha 
loss  sh^U  be  computed."  iros-i; 

Admeasurement.    iSe«  Tosmaqk.  •-'^  m*i^^ 

Adminiatrator,  in  Englith  Law,  he  to  whom  tha 
ordinary  commits  the  administration  of  the  goods  of  a 
person  deceased,  in  default  of  an  executor.  The  origin 
of  administrators  is  derived  from  the  civil  law.  Their 
establishment  in  England  is  owing  to  a  statute  made 
in  the  Slst  year  of  Edward  III.  Till  then  no  office  of 
this  kind  was  known  besides  that  of  executor ;  in  de- 
fault of  whom,  the  ordinary  had  the  disposal  of  goods 
of  persons  intestate,  etc. 

Admiral,  a  great  officer  or  magistrate,  who  has  the 
government  of  a  navy,  and  the  hearing  of  all  maritime 
causes.  There  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  Asiatic  origin 
of  the  name  given  to  this  officer,  which  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  known  in  the  languages  of  Europe  before 
the  time  of  the  holy  wars.  A  mir,  in  Ara'  ic,  is  a  chief  or 
commander  of  forces ;  It  is  the  same  word  as  (he  ameer 
of  the  peninsula  of  India  (as  atneer  al  omrah,  the  chief 
of  lords  or  princes),  and  the  emir  of  the  Turks  or  Sara- 
cens, who  had,  and  still  have,  their  emir  or  amter'l  du- 
reta,  commander  of  tho  sea,  amirH  atker  dureea,  com- 
mander of  the  naval  armament.  The  incorporation  of 
the  article  with  the  noun  appears,  we  l)elievc,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Annals  of  Eutychius,  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, in  the  tenth  century,  who  calls  (he  Calif  Omar 
Amirol  mumtmim,  sen,  Imperator  jidelium,  Spelman 
says,  "  In  regno  Saracenorum  quatuor  prntores  statuit, 
qui  admiralli  vocabantur."  The  d  is  evidently  super- 
fluous, and  is  omitted  by  the  French,  who  say  Amiral. 
The  Spanish  write  ^/n:)ranfe;  the  Portuguese  (he  same. 
Milton  would  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  the  origin  of 
the  word,  when  he  speaks  of  "the  mast  of  some  great 
Ammiral."  It  is  obvics,  then,  that  tlie  supposed  der- 
ivations of  a^/ivpof  from  the  Greek,  aumer  from  the 
French,  and  aen  mereal  from  the  Saxon,  are  fanciful 
and  unauthorized  etymologies. 

Admiral  is  also  an  appellation  given  to  (ho  most  con- 
siderable ship  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen,  or  of  the  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  cod  fishery  of  Newfoundland. 
This  last  has  the  privilege  of  choosing  what  place  he 
pleases  on  the  shore  to  dry  his  fish ;  gi<-?!  proper  orders, 
and  appoints  the  fishing-places  to  those  who  come  after 
him ;  and  as  long  as  the  fishing  season  continues,  he 
carries  a  flag  on  hia  nmin-mnst. 

Admiralty,  High  Court  o£  This  is  a  court  of 
law,  in  which  the  au(hority  of  the  lord  high  admiral  is 
exorcised  in  his  judicial  capacity.  Very  li(tle  has 
been  loft  on  record  of  the  ancient  prerogative  of  the 
admirals  of  England.  For  some  time  after  tho  first  in- 
stitution of  the  office,  (hey  judged  all  matters  relating 
to  merchants  and  mariners,  which  happened  on  (he 
main  sea,  in  a  summary  way,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Oloron  (so  called  because  jiromulgated  by  Iticbard  I. 
at  that  place).  These  laws,  which  were  little  more 
than  a  transcript  of  the  lihodian  laws,  became  the  uni- 
versally received  customs  of  (he  western  part  of  tho 
world.  "  All  the  sea-faring  nations,'  says  Sir  Leoline 
Jenkins,  "soon  after  their  promulgation,  received  and 
entertained  these  laws  from  the  English,  by  way  of 
deference  to  the  sovereignty  of  our  kings  in  the  Uritikh 
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ocean,  and  to  the  judgment  of  our  countrymen  in  sea 
affairs." 

Tbe  vico-admiralty  courts  '  the  British  colonies  are 
of  two  descriptions.  The  one  has  power  to  inquire 
into  the  pauses  pf  detention  of  enemies  or  neutral  ves- 
sels, to  try  and  condemn  tbe  same  for  the  benefit  of 
the  captors,  as  well  as  to  take  cognizance  of  all  matters 
relating  to  the  office  of  tbe  lord  high  admiral.  The 
other  has  power  only  to  institute  inquiries  into  misde- 
meanors committed  in  merchant  vessels,  and  to  determ- 
ine petty  suits,  etc.,  and  to  guard  the  privileges  of  the 
admiral.  The  former  are  usually  known  by  tbe  name 
of  Pme  Courtt,  the  latter  by  that  of  Inttanct  Courti. 

The  following  are  the  colonies  and  foreign  posses- 
sions of  Great  Britain  in  which  Prize  Courti  have  l)een 
established  in  the  course  of  the  last  war :  Gibraltar, 
Malta,  Newfoundland,  Halifax,  Bermuda,  Bahama 
Islands,  Barbadoes,  Antigua,  Tortola,  Jamaica,  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Madras,  and  Calcut- 
ta, The  following  British  colonies  had  Imtance  Courts 
only:  Dominica,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent,  St. Christopher, 
Trinidad,  St.  Cervix,  Martinique,  Berbice,  Demerara, 
and  Essequibo ;  in  addition  to  wliich  is  a  court  estab- 
lished at  Sierra  Leone  &r  the  trial  and  condemnation 
of  captured  slavers  only ;  and  since  that  time,  Gibral- 
tar, Malta,  St.  Helena,  Berbice,  Demerara,  and  Esse- 
quibo, Sierra  Leone  (this  court  has  jurisdiction  only 
over  ships  concerned  in  the  slave-trade),  Newfound- 
land, Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  Trince  Edward's  Island, 
Lower  Canada,  Barbadoes,  Tobago,  and  St.  Lucia,  An- 
tigua, Montserrat,  and  Barbadoes,  Tortola,  Jamaica, 
Bahamas,  Falkland  Islands,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Gam- 
bia, Gold  Coast,  Ceylon,  Bombay,  Calcutta,  Madras, 
New  South  Wales,  Van,'Dicmen's  Land,  Western  Aus- 
tralia, South  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and, Hong  Kong,  Lahuan. — E.  B. 

"  The  ordinary  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction, 
exclusive  of  prize  cases,  embraces  all  civil  and  crim- 
inal cases  of  a  maritime  nature ;  and  though  there  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  ditSculty  or  doubt  as  to  the  proper 
jurisdiction  of  the  prize  courts,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
unsettled  discussion  respecting  the  civil  and  criminal 
jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  as  an  instance  court, 
and  possessing,  under  the  constitution  and  judiciary 
act  of  1780,  admiralty  and  maritime  jurisdiction. 

"  The  act  of  Congress  gives  to  the  district  courts,  ex- 
clusive of  the  State  courts,  and  concurrently  with  the 
circuit  courts,  cognizance  of  all  crimes  and  ofifenses  cog- 
nizable under  the  authority  of  the  United  States,  and 
committed  within  their  districts,  or  upon  the  high  seas, 
where  only  a  moderate  corporal  punishment,  or  fine,  or 
imprisounient,  is  to  be  inflicted.  This  !■<  the  ground 
of  tbe  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts;  and 
it  is  given  to  them  as  district  courts :  and  as  it  I  eludes 
the  minor  crimes  and  oflenscs  committed  on  ti<  j  high 
seas,  and  cognizable  in  the  courts  of  admiralty  under 
the  English  law,  the  district  courts  may  be  considered 
as  exercising  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  a  court  of  ad- 
miralty in  those  cases.  The  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  declares  that  the  judicial  power  of  the  Union 
shall  extend  to  all  cases  of  admiralty  and  maritime 
jurisdiction ;  and  it  has  been  suiposed  that  the  federal 
courts  might,  without  any  statute,  and  under  the  gen- 
eral delegation  of  admiralty  powers,  have  exercised 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  maritime  crimes  and  offenses. 
But  the  courts  of  the  United  States  have  been  reluctant 
to  assume  the  exercise  of  any  criminal  jurisdiction 
which  was  not  specially  conferred  by  an  act  of  Con- 
gress."— Kent'm  Comm.  Loct.  XVII. 

Adulteration,  the  act  of  debasing,  by  mixing  with 
any  pure  and  genuine  commodity  a  spurious  article,  or 
an  inferior  one  of  the  same  kind,  for  pecuniary  profit ; 
but  it  may  also  occur  accidentally,  as,  for  instance,  by 
the  action  of  adds  and  oils  on  vessels  of  copper  or  lead 
in  culinary  and  other  operations.  But  few  articles  of 
commerce,  comparatively,  are  exempt  from  fraudulent 
deterioration ;  and  although  the  adulteration  of  excis- 


able coQimoditit*  and  of  food  are  offimses  punishable  by 
law,  the  risk  too  fVequently  is  outweighed  by  the  temp- 
tation  of  gain.  In  Paris,  malpractices  connected  with 
the  adulteration  of  food  are  investigated  by  the  Conseil 
de  Salubrito,  and  punished  ;  but  English^' 
rected  chieUy  to  the  protection  of  such 
the  revenue.  Adulterations  of  fo 
been  made  punishable  by  the  la* 
In  Great  Britain  numerous  actaj 
the  pr>;vention  of  adulterations  || 
ishcd  by  a  fine,  determined  by  i 
fore  a  magistrate.  In  Turkey,  1 
ears  nailed  to  bis  door.  By  61 
§  1,  8,  8,  mano&ctnrers  of  tobao 
to  a  penalty  of  £200  for  having  inl 
substance  or  liquid  to  be  used,  or  capil 
as  a  substitute  for  tobacco  or  snuff,  or  to  lUMtoiaiU  or 
give  them  weight.  The  preparer,  vender,  or  disposer 
of  such  articles,  is  liable  to  the  same.  For  actual  adul- 
teration the  penalty  is  £300,  and  for  having  such  adul- 
terated goods  in  possession,  £200,  After  a  similar  man- 
ner, beer  is  protected  by  sUlI  heavier  penalties ;  which 
laws  extend  to  chemists,  druggists,  and  beer  retailers. 
See  56<A  Geo.  III.  c.  58, 1<(  WiU.  IV.  c,  51,  G4,  Hh  and 
bth  WiU.  JV.  c,  86.  Tea,  coffee,  cocoa,  pepper,  etc,  are 
protected  by  law ;  but  the  adulterations  of  these,  as  of 
most  othar  articles  of  food,  are  almost  endless.  The 
mixture  of  chiccory  with  coffee,  is,  however,  authorized 
under  certain  conditions.  A  treasury  minute  of  27th 
July,  1852,  prohibiting  the  sale  of  "  chiccory  or  other 
vegetable  substances  mixed  with  coffee,"  was  rescinded 
by  (I  subsequent  minute  of  25th  February,  1853,  which 
permits  dealers  in  coffee  "  to  keep  and  sell  chiccory  pre- 
pared and  mixed  with  coffee,  provided  the  packages  in 
which  such  mixture  is  delivered  to  purchasers  have 
printed  distinctly  thereon,  according  to  directions  which 
will  be  given  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue,  the  whole 
of  the  following  words,  'Mixture  of  Coffee  and  Chic- 
cory,' " 

The  following  results  were  obtained  by  a  recent  se- 
ries of  analyses  of  some  articles  of  common  domestic 
consumption,  purchased  from  different  dealers,  chiefly 
in  London,  In  the  several  kinds  of  tea  were  found 
(partly,  perhaps,  accidentally  present)  exhausted  tea- 
leaves,  leaves  of  the  beech,  elm,  horse-chestnut,  plane, 
bastard-plane,  fancy-oak,  willow,  poplar,  hawthorn, 
and  sloe;  catechu,  rose-pink,  black-lead,  soap-stone, 
sulphate  of  iron,  logwood,  indigo,  starch,  rice  husks, 
excrement  of  silkworms,  Prussian  blue,  sulphate  of 
lime,  verdegris,  etc.  Of  18  samples  of  chiccory  pro- 
cured from  manufactories,  6  were  adulterated  with 
roasted  wheat-flour ;  and  of  16  samples  of  chiccory,  pur- 
chased from  different  grocers,  several  were  colored  with 
Venetian  red,  or  reddle.  Of  68  samples  of  cocoa  and 
chocolate,  89  contained  colored  earthy  substances ;  in 
some  samples  of  cocoa,  sttgar  and  starch  constituted 
more  than  half  the  article.  Of  24  samples  of  bread,  all 
contained  more  or  less  alum ;  and  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  quartern  loaf,  as  delivered  at  houses  by  18 
different  bakers,  showed  deficiency  in  weight,  the  max- 
imum being  between  8  and  4  ounces.  Out  of  30  sam- 
ples of  oatmeal,  16  were  adulterated  with  barley-meal ; 
in  one  instance,  apparently,  much  more  than  one  half. 
Of  86  samples  of  arrow-root,  18  were  mixed  with  potato- 
flour,  or  potato-starch,  sago-powder,  or  tapioca-starch, 
etc. ;  and  5  were  almcst  entirely  potato-starch.  Of  26 
samples  of  milk,  11  were  mixed  with  water,  in  propor- 
tions varying  from  10  to  50  per  cent.  Of  28  samples 
purchased  as  isinglass,  10  consisted  entirely  of  gelatine. 
It  is  well  known  that  quack  medicines  frequently  con- 
tain ingredients  they  are  guaranteed  not  to  contain ; 
hence  the  evils  resulting  from  their  indiscriminate  use. 
Nor  are  woolen,  linen,  and  silk  goods  exempt  from  in- 
ferior admixture ;  various  substances  are  employed  to 
give  body  to  silk  fabrics ;  as  in  China  a  gluey  prepara- 
tion fh>m  the  Fucui  Ttnax  is  used  to  give  them  weight 
and  gloss.    The  above  facta  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
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riietent  to  whtch  adulteration  is  practiced  in  tlie  moat 
common  articles  of  consumption.  We  may  add  that 
all  legislative  enactments  on  the  sut\)ect  will  prove  in- 
eifectual  unless  tlie  public  exercise  their  own  discrim- 
ination, and  dealers  who  are  discovered  to  hav  .t  im- 
posed spurious  commodities  are  made  to  feel  that  hon- 
esty is  the  best  policy. 

Adulteration  n/}Vme». — The  various  substances  used 
in  the  manufacture  to  flavor  and  to  color  t/ines  (such 
as  almonds,  raisins,  orris  root,  burned  sngar,  brandy, 
logwood,  whortleberries,  elderberries,  etc.)  must  be 
distinguished  from  others  which  are  directly  deleteri- 
ous, such  as  alum,  used  to  impart  astringenc}',  and 
litharge  and  ceruse,  to  dulcify  "  pricked"  or  sour  wines. 
The  following  is  an  excellent  test  for  any  of  the  prep- 
arations of  lead :  mix  an  aqueous  solution  of  tartaric 
acid  with  liquid  sulphureted  liydrogen;  when  added  to 
the  suspected  wine,  should  any  copper  or  iron  be  pres- 
ent, they  are  kept  in  solution  by  the  tartaric  acid,  while 
the  lead  is  thrown  down  by  the  sulphureted  hydrogen 
as  a  dark  precipitate.  Red  wine  should  be  decolorized 
before  using  the  tesi,  which  is  conveniently  done  by 
mixing  the  wine  with  an  equal  weight  of  milk,  and 
filtering  it.  When  the  tartrate  of  lead  is  found  in  the 
bottom  of  the  cask,  it  may  easily  be  detected  by  calcin- 
ing a  portion  of  the  insoluble  matter,  and  reducing  it 
by  the  blowpipe  on  chaicoal.  A  portion  of  the  sedi- 
ment may  be  digested  with  vinegar,  which  would  give, 
by  evaporation,  acetate  of  lead ;  and  it  may  be  tried  by 
sulphureted  hydrogen.  Alum  may  be  precipitated  from 
white  wine  by  carl>onate  of  soda  gradually  added  until 
no  mor«  falls  down ;  filter;  on  the  filter  w<M  be  found 
alumine.  The  sulphate  of  potossa  remains  in  the  solu- 
tion ;  but  the  quantity  present  may  be  found  by  precip- 
itating the  sulphuric  acid  by  muriate  of  barj-ta.  Iron 
is  sometimes  accidentally  present  in  wines ;  but  it  is 
not  dangerous,  and  may  be  detected  by  nutgalls.  Cop- 
per sometimes  occurs  from  the  use  of  copper  stop-cocks : 
itisdel  od  by  the  addition  of  ammonia;  and,ifmuch, 
by  a  plai  of  polished  iron  left  some  time  in  the  wine. 
Arsenic  has  occasionally  occurred  from  the  sulphuring 
of  the  cask.  After  decoloration  by  animal  charcoal, 
pass  a  stream  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  through  the 
wine,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  will  fall,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  the  metallic  state  by  charcoal  and  soda. 
The  same  tests  are  applicable  to  all  fermented  liquots. 
— E.  B.    See  UEMDERSON'b  Ancient  and  Modem  Winrt. 

Adultemtiom  of  Coin, — This  has  been  accounted 
among  all  nations,  uvth  in  ancient  and  modern  times, 
a  very  grave  offense,  and  punishable  by  death  in  sev- 
eral woys.  It  was  formerly  considered  as  treason  in 
Great  Britain,  and  rigorously  punished  with  death; 
but  in  the  amelioration  of  the  criminal  code  by  Lord 
John  Kussell'p  act  (Will.  IV.  c.  84,  Vict.  1),  the  pun- 
ishment has  been  commuted  to  transportation  for  any 
period  not  less  than  seven  years,  or  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  four  years,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
judge.  Thcspccificgravity«fpuroEold=19'80; stand- 
ard gold=18'88;  pure  Bilver=10'51 ;  standard  sil- 
ver =10'34.  The  proportion  of  alloy  in  the  gold  and 
silver  coin  of  Britain  is  one-twelfth  copper,  which  gives 
durabiUty.  A  genuine  coin,  unless  it  be  cracked,  is 
quite  sonorous ;  yet  even  this  quality  is  not  an  invaria- 
ble test  for  counterfeit  money.  Much  false  coin  is  in 
circulation,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  a  statement 
confirmed  bj-  its  very  ft-equent  reception  as  change. 
Besides  the  fl-auds  by  clipping,  filing,  casing,  electro- 
plating, etc.,  the  debasement  of  coin  has  been  effected 
by  l>oring  the  edge  of  a  piece,  and  plugging  the  cavity 
with  inferior  metal :  in  his  manner  has  platinum  been 
inserted  in  gold.  Another  method  has  been  practiced 
by  sawing  a  gold  piece  laterally,  and  skiUfully  filling 
the  centre  with  platinum ;  u  fraud  which  cutting  alone 
could  detect. 

To  ascertain  the  adulteration  of  silver  and  gold  coin 
by  excess  of  copper,  the  following  processes  will  suf- 
fice :  dissolve  a  given  weight  of  the  silver  in  nitric  acid. 


and  precipitate  by  a  solution  of  common  salt ;  dry, 
and  weigh  the  precipitate,  which  is  the  chloride  of  tH. 
vtr,  and  contains  76'6  per  cent,  of  the  metal ;  or  it  may 
be  reduced  on  c^arcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  when  a 
button  of  pure  silver  will  be  obtained,  by  weighing 
which,  the  proportions  of  silver  and  of  copper  will  bo 
known.  Silver  coin  Is  very  frrquently  imitated  by 
some  white  alloy,  generally  of  tiii,  antimony,  and  lead ; 
it  may  be  known  by  its  pliancy  «nd  dull  appearance, 
or  it  may  be  tested  for  silver,  as  described  above.  Ger- 
man silver,  a  beautiful  imitation  of  silver  by  nickel  and 
copper,  may  be  detected  by  its  deficient  specific  gravi- 
ty, and  its  emitting,  when  briskly  rubbed,  a  faint,  cop- 
pery odor ;  or  by  dissolving  it  in  nitric  acid,  and  add- 
ing a  solution  of  common  salt,  when  it  will  give  no  pre- 
cipitate. The  amount  of  alloy  in  gold  may  readily  be 
ascertained,  for  ordinary  purposes,  by  the  itreak  on 
touchstone,  and  comparing  that  with  the  streak  of  the 
gold  needles  made  for  the  purpose ;  or  more  nicely  by 
this  process :  file  olf  a  given  weight  of  the  gold,  and 
dissolve  in  aqua  regia,  then  precipitate  the  gold  by  im- 
mersing in  the  solution  a  plate  of  silver  or  copper;  or 
more  quickly,  by  weak  galvanic  action ;  or  the  gold 
mny  be  thrown  down  by  addition  of  an  alkaline  solu- 
tion, or  by  adding  the  muriate  of  tin,  which  throws 
down  the  purple  powder  of  Cassius,  from  which  the 
quantity  of  gold  may  be  easily  ascertained,  by  oxidat- 
ing with  the  blowpipe  a  given  weight  of  the  powder, 
and  so  obtaining  a  button  of  pure  gold. 

The  purity  of  copper  is  ascertained  by  dissolving  a 
given  weight  in  any  of  the  mineral  acids,  and  obtain- 
ing Copper  of  cementation  by  immersing  a  plate  of  iron 
or  zinc  in  the  solution ;  or  by  decomposing  the  salt  of 
copper  by  charcoal,  alkali,  and  heat,  in  the  usual  way. 
(iSVe  Chemisthy.)  It  may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact 
that,  in  England,  the  copper  coinage  of  William  IV. 
was  found  to  contain  gold,  from  which  discovery  these 
coins  speedily  became  scarce. — E.  B. 

Ad  Valorem,  a  term  chiefly  used  in  speaking  of 
the  duties  or  customs  paid  per  cent,  on  goods.  The  du- 
ties on  some  articles  arc  paid  by  the  number,  weight, 
measure,  tale,  etc.,  and  others  paid  ad  valorem,  that  is, 
according  to  their  value. 

Advance  implies  money  paid  before  goods  are  de- 
livered, or  upon  consignment.  It  is  usual  with  mer- 
chants to  advance  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the  val- 
ue of  goods  consigned  to  them,  on  being  required,  on 
their  receiving  invoice,  bill  of  lading,  orders  to  insure 
them  from  sea  risk,  etc. 

Adventurers,  Merchant,  a  celebrated  and  en- 
terprising company  of  mcrclinnts,  was  originally  formed 
for  the  discovery  of  territories,  extension  of  commerce, 
and  promotion  of  trade,  by  John,  duke  of  Brabant,  in 
1296.  This  ancient  company  was  afterward  translated 
into  England  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III,,  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  formed  it  into  an  Engli  >ij  corporation  in  1664. 
— Ani>er8on. 

Advertisement,  in  its  general  sense,  is  any  in- 
formation as  to  any  fact  or  circumrtance  that  has  oc- 
curred, or  is  expected  to  occur;  but,  in  a  commercial 
sense,  it  is  understood  to  relate  only  to  intimations  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  articles,  the  formation  and  disso- 
lution of  partnerships,  bankruptcies,  meetings  of  cred- 
itors, etc.  Advertisements  in  newspapers  in  England, 
as  now  p'iblishcd,  were  not  general  until  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century.  A  penalty  of  £50  was  inflicted 
on  persons  advertising  a  reward  with  "  No  questions 
to  be  asked"  for  the  return  of  things  stolen,  and  on  the 
printer,  26  Geo.  II.  XIM.—Statutei.  The  advertise, 
ment  duty  was  formerly  charged  according  to  the  num- 
l)er  of  lines;  it  was  aftcrwanl  fixed  in  England  at  8>. 
Gd.,  and  in  Ireland  at  2j.  6c/.  each  advertisement.  The 
duty  was  further  reduced,  in  England  to  \i.  Gd.,  and  in 
Ireland  to  \i.  each,  by  statute  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  1888. 
The  duty  was  altogether  abolished  in  the  United  King- 
dom, by  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  68,  Aug.  4, 1868.— Hatdn. 

Advice  ii  UDually  given  by  one  merchant  or  bank- 
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er  to  another  by  letter,  informing  him  of  the  bills  or 
drafts  drawn  on  him,  with  all  particulars  of  date,  or 
sight,  the  sum,  to  whom  made  payable,  etc.  Where 
bills  appear  for  acceptance  or  payment,  they  are  fre- 
quently refused  to  be  honored  for  want  of  advice.  It  is 
also  necessary  to  give  advice,  as  it  prevents  forgeries : 
if  a  merchant  accept  or  pay  a  biM  for  the  honor  of  any 
other  person,  he  is  bound  to  advise  him  thereof,  and 
this  should  <dways  be  done  under  on  act  of  honor  by  a 
notary  public. 

Afireightmsnt.  "  A  charter-party  is  a  contract 
of  affreightment  in  writing,  by  which  the  owner  of  a 
ship  lets  the  whole,  or  a  part  of  her,  to  a  merchant,  for 
the  conveyance  of  goods  on  a  particular  voyage,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  payment  of  freiglit.  All  contracts 
under  seal  were  anciently  called  charters,  and  they 
used  to  be  divided  into  two  parts,  and  each  party  in- 
terested took  one,  and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the 
charta  partita.  It  was  a  deed  or  writing  divided,  con- 
sisting of  two  parts,  like  an  indenture  at  common  law. 
Lord  Mansfield  observed,  that  the  charter-party  was 
an  old  informal  instrument,  and,  by  the  introduction  of 
different  clauses  at  different  times,  it  was  inaccurate 
and  sometimes  contradictory.  But  this  defect  has  been 
supplied  by  giving  it,  as  mercantile  contiacts  usually 
receive,  a  liberal  construction,  in  furtherance  of  the 
real  intention  and  the  usage  of  trade. 

"  This  mercantile  lease  of  a  ship  describes  the  par- 
ties, the  ship  and  the  voyage,  and  contains,  on  the  part 
of  the  owner,  a  stipulation  as  to  sea-worthiness,  and  as 
to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  vessel  shall  receive 
the  cargo  and  perform  the  voyage ;  and  the  exception 
of  such  perils  of  the  sea  for  which  the  master  and  ship- 
owners do  not  mean  to  be  responsible.  On  the  part  of 
the  freighter,  it  contains  a  stipulation  to  load  and  un- 
load within  a  given  time,  with  an  allowance  of  so  many 
lay,  or  running  days,  for  loading  and  unloading  the  car- 
go, and  the  rate  and  times  of  payment  of  the  freight, 
and  rate  of  demurrage  beyond  tlie  allotted  days. 

"  When  the  goods  of  several  merchants,  unconnect- 
ed witli  each  other,  are  laden  on  board,  without  any 
particular  contract  of  affreightment  with  any  individ- 
ual for  the  entire  ship,  the  vessel  is  called  a  general 
ship,  because  open  to  all  merchants ;  but  where  one  or 
more  merchants  contract  for  the  ship  exclusively,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  chartered  ship.  The  ship  may  be  let  in 
whole  or  in  part,  and  either  for  such  a  quantity  of  goods 
by  weight,  or  for  so  much  space  in  the  ship,  which  is 
letting  the  ship  by  the  ton.  She  may  also  be  hired  for 
a  gross  sum  as  freight  for  the  voyage,  or  for  a  particu- 
lar sum  by  the  month,  or  any  other  determinate  pe- 
riod, or  for  a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  cask,  or  bale 
of  goods  put  on  board ;  and  when  the  ship  is  let  by  the 
month,  the  time  does  not  begin  to  run  until  the  ship 
breaks  ground,  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed.  The 
merchant  who  hires  a  ship,  may  cither  lade  it  with  his 
own  goods,  or  wholly  underlet  it  upon  his  own  terms ; 
and  if  no  certain  freight  be  stipulated,  the  owner  will 
be  entitled  to  recover,  upon  a  quantum  meruit,  as  much 
freight  as  is  usual  under  the  like  circumstances,  at  the 
time  and  place  of  shipment.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  own- 
er of  the  ship,  not  only  to  see  that  she  is  duly  equipped, 
aud  in  a  suitable  condition  to  perform  the  voyage,  but 
ho  is  bound  to  keep  her  in  that  condition  throughout 
the  voyage,  unless  he  be  prevented  by  perils  of  the  sea. 
If,  in  consequence  of  a  failure  in  the  due  eciuipmcnt  of 
the  vessel,  tlie  chartci-er  does  not  use  her,  he  is  not 
bound  to  pay  any  freight ;  but  if  he  actually  employs 
her,  he  nmst  pay  the  freight,  though  he  has  his  rem- 
edy 01!  the  charter-party  for  damages  sustained,  by  rea- 
son of  the  detlciency  of  the  vessel  i  ■  her  equipment. 
The  freighter  is  bound,  on  his  part,  not  to  detain  the 
ship  beyond  the  stipulated  or  usual  time,  to  load,  or  de- 
liver the  cargo,  or  to  sail.  The  extra  days  beyond  the 
lay  days  (being  the  days  allowed  to  load  ond  unload 
the  cargo)  are  called  days  ot  demurrage ;  aud  that  term 
U  l"<owise  applied  to  payment  for  such  delay,  and  it 


may  become  due  either  by  the  ship's  deteation,  for  I 
purpose  of  leading  or  unloading  the  cargo,  eith^  be-  ■ 
fore,  or  during,  or  after  the  voyage,  or  waiting  for  con- 
voy. If  the  claim  for  demurrage  rest  on  expreM  con- 
tract it  is  strictly  enforced,  as  where  the  running  dayi 
for  delivering  the  cargo  under  the  bill  of  lading  had  ex- 
pired, even  though  the  consignee  was  prevented  from 
clearing  the  vessel  of  the  goods  by  the  default  of  others. 

"  The  old  and  the  new  French  codes  of  commerce  re- 
quire the  charter-party  to  be  in  writing,  though  Valin 
liolds  that  the  contract,  if  by  parol,  would  be  equally 
valid  and  binding.  In  the  English  law,  the  hiring  of 
ships  without  writing  is  undoubtedly  valid;  but  it 
would  be  a  very  loose  and  dangerous  practice,  at  least 
in  respect  to  foreign  voyages.  In  the  river  and  coast- 
ing trade,  there  is  less  formality  and  less  necessity  for 
it ;  and  the  contract  is,  no  doubt,  frequently  without 
the  evidence  of  deed  or  writing.  If  either  party  be  not 
ready  by  the  time  appointed  for  loading  the  ship,  the 
other  party,  if  he  Iw  the  charterer,  may  seek  another 

<p,  or,  if  he  bo  the  owner,  another  cargo.  This  right 
i-iises  from  the  necessity  of  precision  and  punctuality 
in  all  maritime  transactions.  By  a  very  short  delay, 
the  proper  season  may  be  lost,  or  the  object  of  the  voy> 
age  defeated.  And  if  the  ship  be  loaded  only  in  part, 
and  she  bo  hired  exclusively  for  the  voyage,  and  to 
take  in  a  cargo  at  certain  specified  rates,  the  freighter 
is  entitled  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  ship;  for  he  is 
answerable  to  the  owner  for  freight,  not  only  for  the 
cargo  actually  put  on  l>oard,  but  what  the  vessel  could 
have  taken  had  a  full  cargo  been  furnished.  The 
master  has  no  right  to  complete  the  lading  with  the 
goods  of  other  persons  without  the  consent  of  the  char- 
terer ;  and  if  he  grants  that  permission,  the  master  must 
account  to  him  for  the  freight.  He  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain if  the  cliarterer  refuses  to  grant  the  permission,  or 
to  complete  the  lading,  provided  he  has  cargo  enough 
to  secure  his  freight.  This  was  the  regulation  of  the 
French  ordii.ance,  and  it  has  been  adopted  into  the  new 
code.  By  the  contract,  the  owner  is  bound  to  see  that 
the  ship  be  sea-worthy,  which  means  that  she  must  be 
tight,  stanch,  and  strong,  well  furnished,  manned,  vict- 
ualed, and  in  all  respects  equipped  in  the  usual  man- 
ner for  the  merchant  service  in  such  a  trade. 

"  The  ship  must  be  fit  and  competent  for  the  sort  of 
cargo  and  for  the  particular  service  for  which  she  is  en- 
gaged. If  there  should  be  a  latent  defect  in  a  vessel, 
uniinown  to  the  owner,  and  undiscoverable  upon  exam- 
ination, yet  the  better  opinion  is  that  the  owner  must 
answer  for  the  damage  occasioned  by  the  defect.  It  is 
an  implied  warranty  in  the  contract,  that  the  ship  he 
suflficicnt  for  the  voyage,  and  the  owner,  like  a  common 
carrier,  is  an  insurer  against  every  thing  but  the  ex- 
cepted perils.  To  this  head  of  sea-worthiness  may  be 
referred  the  owner's  obligation  to  see  that  the  ship  is 
furnished  with  all  the  requisite  papers  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  country  to  which  she  belongs,  and  accord- 
ing to  treaties  and  the  laws  of  nations.  Such  documents 
are  necessary  to  secure  the  vessel  from  disturbance  at 
homo,  on  the  high  seas,  and  in  forei'rn  ports.  If  the 
charter-party  contains  any  stipulatio  on  the  part  of 
tlie  owner  to  keep  the  ship  in  good  order  during  the 
voyage,  the  entire  expense  of  the  repairs  requisite  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage  are  then  to  be  borne  by  the 
owner,  and  are  not,  in  that  case,  the  subject  of  general 
average  or  contribution.  But  the  owner  does  not  in- 
sure the  cargo  against  the  perils  of  the  sea.  He  is  an- 
sweralilo  for  his  own  fault  ot  negligence,  or  tliose  of  his 
agents,  and  for  defects  in  the  ship  or  her  equipments ; 
and  generally,  as  a  common  carrier  he  is  answerable 
for  all  losses  other  than  what  arise  from  the  excepted 
cases  of  the  act  of  God  aud  public  enemies.  The  re- 
sponsibility of  the  owner  liegins  where  that  of  the 
wharfinger  ends,  and  when  the  goods  are  delivered  to 
some  accredited  person  on  board  the  ship.  The  cargo 
must  be  taken  on  board  with  care  and  skill,  and  bo 
properly  stowed,  and  the  contract  by  the  bill  of  lading 
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Imporii  that  th«  good*  ara  to  b«  safely  stowed  nnder 
deck ;  and  if  they  ai'e  stowed  on  deck  without  the  con< 
sent  of  the  shipper,  or  without  the  sanction  of  custom, 
they  are  at  the  risk  of  the  ship-owner  or  master,  and  he 
and  the  owners  of  the  vessel  would  not  be  protected 
fh>m  liability  fcr  their  loss  by  the  -jxception  in  the  bill 
of  ladingof  thAeinfl^er«o/'Me  w(M.  If  the  ship  has  lieen 
advertised  by  the  agent  of  the  owner  for  fk«ight  as  a 
general  ship,  and  the  notice  had  stated  that  she  was  to 
sail  with  convoy,  this  would  amount  to  an  engagement 
to  that  effect ;  and  if  she  sails  without  convoy  and  be 
lost,  the  owner  becomes  answerable  to  the  shipper  in 
damages  for  the  breach  of  that  representat.un."— 
Kext's  Comm.,  Lect.  XLVII. 

AMoa.  The  knowledge  of  this  great  continent 
which  ancient  writers  have  transmitted  to  posterity  is 
of  very  limited  extent,  owing  principally  to  its  physic- 
al construction.  The  great  desert,  which  in  a  broad 
belt  stretches  quite  across  the  continent,  forbade  every 
attempt  to  pass  it  until  the  introduction  of  the  cnmel 
by  the  Arabs.  The  want  of  any  '>.nown  great  river,  ex- 
cept the  Nile,  that  might  conduct  into  the  interfor,  con- 
tributed to  confine  tlie  Greek  and  Roman  colonists  to  the 
habitable  belt  along  the  northern  coast  The  Phoeni- 
cians are  known  to  have  formed  establishments  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Africa  at  a  very  eariy  period  of  his- 
tory, probably  not  less  than  8000  years  ago ;  and  the 
conquest  of  Egy]it  by  Cambyses  dates  as  far  back  as 
the  year  B.C.  626.  We  may  consider,  therefore,  th<j 
coasts  of  EgJT^  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  of  the  Mediterra- 
nean, to  have  been  settled  and  well  known  to  the  an- 
cient Asiatics,  who  were  constantly  passing  the  narrow 
isthmus  whicti  divided  their  country  from  Africa,  and 
led  them  immediately  Aroro  parched  deserts  into  a  fer- 
tile vailcy,  watered  by  a  magnificent  river.  But  wheth- 
er they  were  much  or  little  acquainted  with  the  western 
coast,  which  iMunds  the  Atlantic,  and  the  eastern  coast 
washed  by  the  Indian  Ocean,  is  a  question  that  has  ex- 
ercised the  research  and  ingenuity  of  the  ablest  schol- 
ars and  geographers,  and  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily 
answered. 

From  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  about  the 
latitude  of  30°  north,  the  population  of  Africa  consists 
largely  of  tribes  not  originally  native  to  the  soil,  but  of 
Arabs  and  Turks,  planted  by  conquest,  with  a  consid- 
erable number  of  Jews,  the  children  of  dispersion ;  and 
the  recently  introduced  French.  The  Berbers  of  the 
Atlas  region,  the  Tuaricks  and  Tibbus  of  the  Sahara, 
and  the  Copts  of  Egypt,  may  be  viewed  as  the  descend- 
ants of  the  primitive  stock,  while  those  to  whom  the 
general  name  of  Moors  is  applied  are  perhaps  of  mixed 
descent,  native  and  foreign.  From  the  latitude  stated, 
to  the  Cape  colony,  tribes  commonly  classed  together 
under  the  title  of  the  Ethiopic  or  negro  family  are 
found,  though  many  depart  very  widely  trom  the  pecul- 
iar physiognomy  of  the  negro,  which  Is  most  apparent 
in  the  natives  of  the  Guinea  coast.  In  the  Cape  colony, 
and  on  its  borders,  the  Hottentots  form  a  distinct  vari- 
ety in  the  population  of  Africa,  most  closely  resembling 
the  Mongolian  races  of  Asia. 

The  British  colony  of  Siena  Leone  extends  from  Ro- 
kelle  River  in- the  north,  to  Kater  River  in  the  south, 
and  about  twenty  miles  inland.  The  population,  con- 
sisting chiefly  of  liberated  slaves,  amounted  in  1M7  to 
41,785.  Freetown,  the  capital,  has  10,580  inhabitants, 
and  is,  after  St.  Louis,  the  most  considerable  European 
town  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 

The  Malaghetta  or  Grain  Coast  extends  from  Sierra 
Leone  to  Cape  Palmas.  Slalaghetta  is  a  species  of 
pepper  yielded  by  a  parasitical  plant  of  this  rsgion. 
It  is  sometimes  styled  the  Windy  or  Windward  Coast, 
from  the  f^quency  of  short  but  furious  tornadoes, 
throughout  the  year.  The  Republic  of  Liberia,  a  set- 
tlement of  the  American  Colonization  Society,  found- 
ed in  1822,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  free  people  of 
color  from  the  United  States,  occupies  a  considerable 
extent  of  the  coast,  and  haa  for  its  capital  Monrovia,  a 


town  named  after  the  president,  Mr.  Monro.  The  pop- 
ulation amounts  to  from  10,000  to  15,000  native  inhab- 
itants, and  8200  liberated  negroes  from  America. 

The  Ivory  Coast  extends  from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape 
Three  Points,  and  obtained  its  name  f^om  the  quantity 
of  the  article  supplied  by  its  numerous  elephants.  The 
Gold  Coast  stn''K'he8  from  Cane  Three  Points  to  the 
River  Volta,  and  has  been  long  ft«quented  for  gold 
dust  and  other  products.  I'he  Dutch  have  several  trad- 
ing ports,  of  which  Elmina,  a  town  of  f.OOO  inhab- 
itants, is  the  principal  and  oldest  of  the  European  sta- 
tions, founded  by  the  Portuguese  in  1411.  The  British 
possess  Cape  Coast  Castle,  a  spacious  fbrtress,  and 
James's  Fort,  near  Accra.  The  Danish  settlements  of 
Christiansburg  and  Friedcnsbnrg  were  ceded  to  the 
English  in  1849.  The  Slave  Coast  extends  fVom  the 
River  Volta  to  the  Calabar  River,  and  is,  as  its  name 
implies,  the  chief  scene  of  the  most  disgraceful  traiBc 
that  blots  the  history- of  mankind.  Eko,  or  Lagos,  one 
of  the  chief  towns  of  the  coast,  was  destroyed  in  1863, 
The  kingdoms  of  Ashanti,  Dahomey,  Yoruba,  and  oth- 
ers, occupy  the  interior  country  of  the  Guinea  coast. 
The  coast  from  the  Old  Calabar  River  to  the  Portu- 
guese possessions  is  inhabiteu  by  various  tribes.  Duke's 
Town,  on  the  former  river,  is  a  largo  town  of  30,000  to 
40,000  inhabitants,  with  considerable  trade  in  pnlm-oll, 
ivory,  and  timber.  On  the  Gabun  River,  close  to  the 
equator,  are  a  French  settlement  and  American  mis- 
sionary stations.  At  the  equator,  Southern  or  Lower 
Guinea  begins,  where  the  only  European  settlements 
aru  those  of  the  Portuguese.  Loango  is  reckoned  from 
the  equator  to  the  Zaire  or  Congo  river.  Its  chief  town 
is  Boally,  called  Loango  by  the  Europeans.  Congo  ex- 
tends south  of  the  Zaire,  comprising  a  very  fertile  re- 
gion, with  veins  of  copper  and  iron.  Banza  Congo, 
or  St.  Salvador,  is  the  capital.  Angola  comprises  the 
two  districts  of  Angola  proper  and  Bengncla.  In  theso 
regions  the  Portuguese  settlements  extend  farther  in- 
land than  in  the  two  preceding  districts,  namely,  abont 
200  miles.  The  population  of  the  settlements  is  about 
400,000,  comprising  only  1880  Europeans.  The  capi- 
tal, St.  Paolo  de  Loando,  contair.j  Itioo  Europeans  and 
4000  native  inhabitants,  and  has  a  fine  harbor.  St. 
Felipe  de  Bcnguela  is  situated  in  a  picturesque  bnt 
very  marshy  and  most  unhealthy  spot. 

The  coast  ft-om  Benguela  to  the  Cape  colony  may, 
in  a  general  arrangement  like  this,  be  included  either 
within  West  Africa  or  South  Africa.  The  whole  coast 
is  little  visited  or  known,  being  of  a  most  barren  and 
desolate  description,  and  possessing  few  harbors.  From 
Walfich  Bay,  Mr.  Gallon  recently  penetrated  nearly 
400  miles  into  the  interior  toward  Lake  Ngami,  and 
explored  the  country  inhabited  by  the  Ovaherero,  or 
Damaras,  and  other  tribes. 

Under  South  Africa  the  Cape  colony  only  is  gener- 
ally comprised.  It  takes  its  name  trom  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  extends  from  thence  to  the  Orange 
River  in  the  north,  and  to  the  Tugela  River  in  the  east. 
Alargeproporticn  of  the  territory  included  within  these 
limits,  especially  in  the  north,  is  either  unoccupied,  or, 
excepting  missionary  stations,  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
the  aborigines. 

Natal,  or  Victoria,  a  district  on  the  cast  coast,  and 
separated  from  the  Cape  colony  by  Kaffraria,  is  a  re- 
cently formed  British  settlement,  containing  an  area 
of  about  18,000  square  miles.  It  is  highly  favored  in 
those  respects  in  which  the  Cape  is  most  deficient,  hav- 
ing abundance  of  wood  and  water,  with  coal  and  vari- 
ous metallic  ores,  a  fine  alluvial  soil,  and  a  climato 
adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  products  for  which  the 
home  demand  is  large  and  constant — cotton,  silk,  and 
indigo.  Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  if  the  settle- 
ment, lies  60  miles  from  the  coast.  Port  Natal,  nqw 
D'Urban,  seated  on  a  fine  lake-like  bay,  is  the  only 
harbor. 

To  Afyica  belong  a  considerable  number  of  islands. 
The  Madeiras,  belonging  to  Portugal,  lie  off  the  north- 
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w«st  co!iRt  «>f  AMm,'  at  a  distance  of  about  860  rollo*. 
Madeira,  tho  chief  Island,  is  about  100  milea  in  circuit, 
and  has  long  been  famed  for  its  picturesque  beauty, 
rich  fruits,  and  fine  climate,  which  renders  it  a  favor- 
ite resort  of  invalids.  Wine  is  the  staple  produce. 
Funchal,  the  chief  town,  with  nearly  00,000  inhabit- 
ants, is  a  regular  station  for  the  West  India  mail 
steam-packets  from  Southampton,  and  the  Braziliii  i 
sailing-paclcets  from  Falmouth.  The  Canaries,  belong- 
ing to  Spain,  the  supposed  Fortunate  Islands  of  the 
ancients,  are  situated  about  800  miles  south  of  Madei- 
ra. They  are  13  in  number,  all  of  volcanic  origin,  Tenc- 
riffe  being  the  largest.  The  latter  is  remarkable  for 
its  peak,  which  rise*  a*  a  vast  pyramidal  mass  to  the 
height  of  }3,172  feet.  The  Cape  Verd  Islands,  sub- 
ject to  Portugal,  are  a  numerous  group  about  80  miles 
from  Cape  Verd.  They  obtained  thi '  name  from 
the  provision  of  sea-weed  found  by  the  discoverers  in 
the  neighboring  ocean,  giving  it  the  appearance  cf  a 
green  meadow.  They  are  also  of  volcanic  origin. 
Fernando  Po,  a  very  mountainous  bland,  is  in  the 
Bight  of  Biafrn.  Formerly  a  British  settlement,  it 
was  abandoned  owing  to  its  unhealthiness,  and  is  now 
only  inhabited  by  a  few  negroes  and  mulattoes.  St. 
Thomas,  immediately  under  the  equator,  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement;  as  also  Prince's  Island,  2°  north 
of  the  line.  Annobom,  in  2°  S.  lat.,  belongs  to  the 
Spaniards.  Ascension,  a  small,  arid,  volcanic  islet, 
was  made  a  British  port  on  the  arrival  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  at  St.  Helena,  and  since  retained  as  a  sta- 
tion, at  which  ships  may  touch  for  stores.  Green  Hill, 
the  summit  of  the  island,  rises  to  the  height  of  2840 
feet.  St.  Helena  is  a  huge  dark  mass  of  rock,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  ocean  to  the  height  of  2692  feet. 
James'  Town  is  the  only  town  and  port,  containing 
6300  inhabitants.  Madagascar,  the  largest  island  of 
Africa,  and  one  of  the  largei '.  in  the  world,  is  separated 
from  the  Mozambique  coast  >y  a  channel  of  that  name, 
about  260  miles  wide.  he  area  exceeds  that  of 
France,  comprising  225,00C  square  miles,  and  the  pop- 
ulation is  estimated  at  4,000,000.  It  has  an  atmos- 
pliere  so  pestilential,  in  particular  localities,  that  to 
breathe  it  for  a  short  duration  is  generally,  and  very 
quickly,  fatal.  But  other  parts  are  not  insalubrious. 
The  lemurs,  an  interesting  tribe  of  animals,  are  pecul- 
iar to  Madagascar  and  the  Comoro  Archipelago.  The 
inhabitants  are  diverse  races  of  Negro,  Arab,  and  Ma- 
lay origin.  The  Ovahs,  a  people  of  the  c-'tral  prov- 
inces, are  now  dominant.  The  principal  .own,  Tan- 
anarivu,  has  8000  inhabitants.  The  Comoro  isles,  four 
in  number,  are  in  the  north  part  of  thr  Mozambique 
Channel,  and  inhabited  by  Arab  tribes.  Bourbon, 
400  miles  east  of  Madagascar,  is  a  colony  of  France, 
producing  for  export  coffee,  sugar,  cocoa,  spices,  and 
timber.  Mauritius,  ceded  to  the  British  by  the  French 
in  1814,  is  90  miles  nortiieast  of  Bourbon.  The  sugar- 
cane is  chiefly  cultivated.  Port  Louis,  the  capital, 
beautifully  situated,  has  26,000  inhabiUnts.  Within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Governor  of  the  Mauritius  are 
the  islands  of  Rodriguez,  the  Seychelles,  and  the  Am- 
irante  islands.  Socotra,  a  large  island,  east  of  Cape 
JerdaflfUn,  with  an  Arab  population,  has  been  known 
from  early  times;  it  is  now  a  British  possession.  This 
island  was  long  celebrated  as  producing  the  finest  alo- 
etio  drug :  a  few  years  ago  this  was  denied ;  but  now 
it  is  found  still  to  produce  a  fine  kind  of  aloe,  though 
much  of  what  passed  as  Socotrine  aloes  really  came 
fh>m  India. — E.  B. 

Afrioan  Company,  a  society  of  merchants  trad- 
ing to  Africa.  An  association  in  Kxeter,  which  was 
formed  in  1688,  gave  rise  to  this  company.  A  charter 
was  granted  to  a  Joint  stock  company  in  1618 :  a  third 
company  was  created  in  1681 ;  a  fourth  corporation  in 
1662 ;  and  another  formed  by  letters  patent  in  1672, 
and  remodeled  in  1696.  Tho  rights  vested  in  the 
present  company,  28  Geo.  II.  1749.— Sm  Slate 
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Agat*  (popularly  Corneliam),  Oerm.  Achat} 
Dn.  Achaal;  Vr.  Agate;  It.  AifcUa;  Bus.  Agat;  Lat. 
Ackaiu.  A  genus  of  semi-pellucid  gems,  so  called 
from  the  Greek  axartCy  because  originally  found  on 
tho  banks  of  the  river  of  that  name  in  Italy.  It  is 
never  wholly  opaque  like  jasper,  nor  transparent  as 
quartz-crystal;  it  takes  a  very  high  polish,  and  its 
opaque  parts  usually  present  the  appearance  of  dots, 
eyes,  veins,  zones,  or  bands.  Its  colors  are  yellowish, 
reddish,  bluish,  milk-white,  honey-orange,  or  oclire- 
yellow,  flesh-blood,  or  brick-red,  reddish  brown,  violet 
blua,  and  brownish  green.  It  is  found  in  irregular 
rounded  nodules,  from  the  size  of  a  pin's  head  to  more 
than  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  lapidaries  distinguish 
agates  according  to  the  color  of  their  ground,  the  finer 
semi-transparent  kinds  being  termed  Oriental.  The 
most  beautiful  agates  found  in  Great  Britain  are  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Scotch  pebbles,  and  are 
met  with  in  different  parts  of  Scotland,  principally  on 
the  mountain  of  Cairngorm ;  whence  they  are  some- 
times termed  Cairngorms.  The  German  agates  are 
the  largest  Some  very  fine  ones  have  been  brought 
from  Siberia  and  Ceylon.  They  are  found  in  great 
plenty  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  settlement  of 
the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  and  are  still  met  with  in  It- 
aly. But  the  principal  mines  of  agate  are  situated  in 
the  little  principality  of  I^jpepla,  in  the  province  of 
Gi^rat,  14  miles  dintant  from  the  city  of  Brocch,  whoro 
they  are  cut  into  beads,  crosses,  snufi-boxes,  etc.  They 
are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  to  other  parts 
of  India,  and  to  this  country ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  tho 
Jewelers'  term  "  broach." 

Agent.     See  Factor. 

Agio,  a  term  used  in  Commerce  to  denote  the  differ- 
ence between  the  real  and  the  nominal  value  of  money. 
In  some  states  tho  coinage  is  so  debased,  that  the  i-cal 
is  greatly  reduced  below  the  nominal  value.  Some- 
times this  is  owing  to  abrasion,  and  the  wear  of  circu- 
lation. Where  this  reduction  amounts,  e.  g.,  to  5  per 
cent.,  if  100  sovereigns  were  offered  as  payment  of  a 
debt  in  England,  while  such  sovereigns  were  current 
at  their  nominal  value,  they  would  be  received  as  Just 
pa>'ment ;  but  if  they  were  offered  as  payment  of  tho 
same  amount  of  debt  in  a  foreign  state,  they  would  bo 
received  only  at  their  intrinsic  value  of  £95,  the  addi- 
tional £6  constituting  the  agio.  The  same  principle 
is  applied  to  the  paper  currency  of  a  country,  when  re- 
duced below  tho  bullion  value  \;'hich  it  professes  to 
represent.  According  to  the  respective  demand  for 
gold  or  paper  money  for  the  purposes  of  commence,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  order  to  procure  the  one  or  oth- 
er, as  the  case  may  require,  to  pay  a  premium  for  it, 
which  is  called  the  agio. — £.  B. 

Agrarian  ItVvr,  Agraria  Lex.  This  was  an  equal 
division  among  the  Roman  people  of  all  the  lands 
which  they  acquired  by  conquest,  limiting  the  acres 
which  each  person  should  enjoy,  first  proposed  by 
Sp.  Cassius,  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  citizens,  486 
n.c.  It  was  enacted  under  the  tribune  Tiberius  Grac- 
chus, 182  B.C. ;  but  this  law  at  lajt  proved  fatal  to  the 
freedom  of  Rome  under  Julius  Coisar. — Livy ;  Vos- 

81  US. 

Ahead,  a  sea  term,  signifying  farther  onward  than 
the  ship  or  at  any  distance  before  her,  lying  immedi- 
ately on  that  point  of  the  compass  to  which  her  stem 
is  directed.  It  is  used  in  opposition  to  astern,  which 
expresses  the  situation  of  any  object  behind  tho  ship. 

Ahull,  in  A'aval  Language  tho  situation  of  a  ship 
when  all  her  sails  are  furled  on  account  of  the  violence 
of  the  storm,  and  '  aen,  having  lashed  her  helm  on  the 
lee-side,  she  lies  nearly  with  her  side  to  the  wind  and 
sea,  her  head  being  somewhat  inclined  to  the  direction 
of  the  wind. 

Alabama,  one  of  the  Southern  United  States,  is 
bounded  north  by  Tennessee,  east  by  Georgia,  south  by 
Florida  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  west  hj  Missis- 
sippi.    It  is  between  30°  10'  and  86°  N.  lat,  and  86° 
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and  88°  80'  W.  long.,  and  between  8°  and  11°  80'  W. 
lang.  ttom  Washington.  It  contains  60,722  square 
miles,  or  82,462,080  acres.  Population  in  1800  was 
only  2000;  in  1810,  10,000;  in  1820,  127,901;  in  1880, 
808,997;  in  184G,  (90,766;  and  in  1860,  771,671. 
Whites.  426,607 ;  free  colored,  2272 ;  slaves  842,892.  It 
contained  in  1860  fifty-two  counties.  The  capital  is 
Montgomery,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alabama 
River,  838  mUes  above  Mobile  by  the  course  of  the  riv- 
er. Mobile,  the  metropolis,  is  the  most  populous  and 
commercial  place  in  the  State.  The  other  principal 
places  are  Huntsville,  tlorence,  Weturoplca,  Tusca- 
loosa, Cahaba,  Eufala,  etc. 

Surface,  Soil,  etc.— The  surface  of  this  State  exhibits 
much  variety :  Irardering  the  Gulf  shore,  and  for  some 
distance  interior  it  is  low  and  level,  soil  sandy,  and  the 
prevailing  timber  is  pine.  The  central  portion  exhib- 
its an  undulating  surface,  with  a  deep,  rich,  and  pro- 
ductive soil,  especially  along  the  margins  of  streams. 
Approitcbing  the  north,  it  rises  into  a  hilly  region,  and 
in  the  northeast  comer  of  the  State  it  becomes  mount- 
ainous. This  is  caused  by  the  southern  termination 
of  the  Alleghany  Kidge,  which  here,  in  crossing  the 
State,  melts  away  into  a  hilly  district,  and  is  finally 
lost  in  the  rolling  prairies  and  gently  undulating 
plains.  The  Tennessee  Valley,  from  where  it  enters  the 
State,  near  the  northeast  corner,  until  it  leaves  it  at  the 
northwest  comer,  presents  rich  and  fertile  bottom  lands, 
and  the  lands  Imrdering  thereon  are  the  richest  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  State.  The  climate,  varying  from 
the  south  to  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  favorable  for 
the  production  of  its  great  staples,  cotton,  rice,  sugar, 
tweet  potatoes,  and  Indian  com,  and  in  the  middle  and 
northem  part  wheat  and  other  cereals.  Alabama  has 
great  mineral  resources;  the  entire  middle  region  is 
underlaid  with  bituminous  coal,  and  deposits  of  iron 
ore,  and  in  different  localities  throughout  the  State 
are  lead  ore,  manganese,  limestone,  marble,  etc. ;  in 
the  northeast  gold  mines  have  been  wrought  with  some 
anccess. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1850,  4,486,614  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  7,702,067  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farais,  $64,323,224,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery  was  $6,125,663.  Live 
Stock:  horses,  128,001;  asses  and  mules,  59,896;  milch 
cows,  227,791 ;  working  oxen,  66,961 ;  other  cattle, 
433,263;  sheep,  871,880;  swine,  1,904,640;  value  of 
livestock,  $21,690,112. 

Affi-icuUural  Products,  efe.— Wheat,  294,044  bushels 
produced ;  rye,  17,261 ;  Indian  com,  28,764,048 ;  oats, 
2,966,696;  barley,  8,958;  buckwheat,  848;  peas  and 
beans,  892,701 ;  potatoes,  246,001 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
5,475,204 ;  rice,  2,312,252  pounds.  Value  of  products 
of  the  orchard,  $15,408;  produce  of  market  gardens, 
$84,821 ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  4,008,611 ;  of  cheese, 
81,412 ;  sugar,  hogsheads  of,  8242 ;  maple-sugar,  648 
pounds;  molasses,  83,428  gallons;  beeswax  and  hon- 
ey, 897,021  pounds ;  wool,  657,118  pounds  produced ; 
cotton,  564,429  bales ;  flax,  3921  pounds ;  silk  cocoons, 
167  ;  hops,  276  pounds;  tobacco,  164,990;  hay,  32,085 
tons;  clover  seed,  138  bushels ;  other  grass  seeds,  547 ; 
flax  seed,  69  bushels ;  and  there  were  made  220  gals,  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $1,934,120 ; 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $4,823,485.— C^twtu,  1860. 

Rivert,  etc. — Mobile,  the  principal  river,  is  formed 
by  the  junction  of  the  Alabama  and  Tombigbce  rivers, 
and  enters  Mobile  Bay  by  two  mouths.  The  Alabama 
is  navigable  for  vessels  requiring  six  feet  of  water 
60  miles  above  its  junction,  and  has  four  or  five  feet  of 
water  150  miles  to  the  mouth  of  the  Cahawba,  and  to 
the  junction  of  the  Coosa  and  Tallapoosa,  of  which  it  is 
formed ;  it  has  in  its  shallowest  places  three  feet  of 
water.  The  Tombigbce,  the  other  constituent  of  Mo- 
bile Kiver,  is  navigable  fur  schooners  120  miles  to  St. 
Stephens,  and  for  jteamboats  to  (^^olumbus,  Mississippi. 
The  lllack  Warrior,  a  large  branch  of  it,  is  navigable  for 
■teamboats  to  Tuscaloosa.    The  Chattahoochee  for  a 


considerable  distance  «parates  this  State  fVom  Georgia 
on  the  east.  The  Tei  nessee  curves  southwardly  ttom 
the  northeast  to  the  no>-<hwest  comtr  of  the  State,  and 
is  navigable  for  steamboats  to  Florence,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Muscle  Shoals. 

Mobile  Bay  sets  up  80  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
with  an  average  breadth  of  12  miles.     See  Mouii.r. 

Internal  Improvemenii,  etc. — Muscle  Shoals  Canal  is 
designed  to  overcome  an  obstruction  in  the  Tennessee 
River,  and  extends  ftvm  Florence  85}  miles,  and  cost 
$571,835,  and  when  completed  to  Brown's  Ferry,  at  the 
head  of  the  shoal,  is  estimated  to  cost  $1,861,067. 
Huntsville  Canal  extcnus  1 6  miles  from  Triana,  on  Ten- 
nessee River,  to  Huntsville.  There  were  in  this  State, 
January,  1864,  six  railroads,  four  of  which  were  whol- 
ly or  in  part  in  operation ;  aggregate  miles  finished, 
221;  cost,  $8,646,000;  and  65  miles  chartered  or  in 
course  of  construction.  There  are  three  banks  in  the 
State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $2,100,000.  The 
State  Penitentiary  is  at  Wetumpka.  There  is  also  a 
State  insane  hospital,  and  a  school  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Robinson's  Springs. 

The  railway  system  is  yet  in  its  infancy  in  this  State. 
There  are  286  r.dles  in  operation,  and  663  miles  in  con- 
straction.  Congress  has  this  year  (1856)  granted  land 
for  Alabama  railroads,  and  this  grant  will  doubtless 
be  sufficient  to  build  the  roads  now  in  progress.  Ala- 
bama is  one  of  the  States  that  peculiarly  need  rail- 
roads. Its  products  are  not  consumed  in  the  State,  but 
have  to  bo  transported  to  the  sea-board,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  large  rivers  makes  railroads  indispensable  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  State, 

Manu/acturet. — There  were  in  this  State  in  1850, 18 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $681,900, 
employing  349  males  and  397  females,  producing  3,281,- 
000  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  790,000  pounds  of  }'aro, 
valued  at  $398,586 ;  3  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital 
of  $3000,  employing  11  males  and  3  females,  manufac- 
turing cloth  valued  at  $7470 ;  1  establishment  making 
pig  iron,  with  a  capital  of  $25,000,  employing  40  per- 
sons, producing  622  tons  of  pig  iron,  valued  at  $28,896 ; 
10  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $216,625,  employ- 
ing 212  persons,  and  making  1915  tons  of  castings, 
etc.,  valued  at  $271,126 ;  1  establishment  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $2600,  employing  14  persons,  manufacturing 
100  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at  $7500 ;  217  flour- 
ing and  grist  mills,  294  saw  mills,  149  tanneries,  60 
printing-offices,  issuing  60  newspapers,  etc. 

This  State  was  origin'  \\y  included  in  the  territorial 
limits  of  Georgia,  except  the  part  which  belonged  to 
Florida.  In  1802  Georgia  ceded  all  her  territory  west 
of  Chattahoochee  River  to  the  Mississippi  River,  to  the 
United  States,  and  in  1817  it  was  constituted  the  Mis- 
sissippi Territory,  and  Altbama  continued  a  part  of 
this  territory  until  it  was  admitted  into  the  Union,  and 
bec&nie  an  independent  State  in  1820. 

Alabaster  (Germ.  Ahbaiter;  It.  Alabaatro;  Fr. 
Albdtre;  Russ.  Alabtutr;  Lat.  AMatlritea).  A  kind 
of  stone  resembling  marble,  but  softer.  Under  this 
name  are  confounded  two  minerals,  the  gyjaeout  and 
calcareous  alabasien> ;  they  are  wholly  distinct  from 
each  other  when  pure,  but  in  some  of  the  varieties  are 
occasionally  mixed  together.  The  former,  when  of  a 
white,  or  yellowish,  or  greenish  color,  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  capable  of  receiving  a  polish,  is  employed  by 
statuaries.  It  is  very  easily  worked,  but  is  not  sus- 
ceptible of  a  polish  equal  to  marble.  Calcareous  ala- 
baster is  heavier  than  the  former ;  it  is  not  so  hard  as 
marble,  but  is  notwithstanding  susceptiLle  of  a  good 
polish,  and  is  more  used  in  statuary.  The  statuaries 
distinguish  alabaster  into  two  sorts,  the  common  and 
Oriental.  Spain  and  Italy  yield  the  beut  alabaster. 
That  produced  at  Montania,  in  the  Papal  States,  is  in 
the  highest  esteem  for  its  beautiful  whiteness.  Infe- 
rior sorts  are  found  in  France  and  Germany.  Alabas- 
ter is  wrought  into  tables,  vases,  statues,  chimney- 
pieces,  etc. 
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,  Alcohol  (abdimt  bi-irit),  (Fr.  £sprU  d»  Vm; 
Oerin.  iVemgciil ;  It.  Spirilo  arden  Spirilo  Ji  Vino, 
AcquaneiUe),  the  name  given  to  tlu .  ^rt  ipirit  obtala- 
able  by  tliatillatioo,  and  subsequeot  rectttication,  from 
all  liquors  t  at  bare  undergone  the  vinous  fermenta- 
tion, and  from  none  but  lucb  at  are  susceptible  of  it. 
It  is  light,  transparent,  colorless ;  of  a  sharp,  pene- 
trating, agreeable  smell;  and  a  warm,  stimulating 
taste.  It  is  quite  the  same,  whether  obtained  from 
brandy,  wine,  whisky,  or  any  other  fluid  which  has 
been  fermented.  The  specific  gravity  of  alcohol  when 
perfectly  purb  is  from  '792  to  -800,  that  of  water  being 
1-000;  but  the  strongest  spirit  afforded  by  mi^re  distil- 
lation is  about  -820 ;  alcohol  of  the  shops  is  about  -836 
or  -840.  Alcohol  can  not  be  frozen  by  any  known  de- 
gree of  cold.  It  boils  at  174°.  It  is  the  only  dissolv- 
ent of  many  resinous  substances,  and  is  extensively 
used  in  medicine  and  the  arts. — Drt.  A.  T.  Tuumson, 
Uhu,  etc. 

Alder,  -ue  Betula  nlniu  of  botanists,  a  forest  tree 
abundant  in  England  and  most  parts  of  Europe.  It 
thrives  best  in  marshy  grounds  and  on  the  banks  of 
rivers.  It  rarely  attains  to  a  very  great  size ;  its 
wood  is  extremely  durable  !u  water  or  in  wet  ground ; 
and  hence  it  is  much  used  for  piles,  planking,  pumps, 
pipes,  sluices,  and  generally  for  all  purposes  where  it 
is  kept  constantly  wet.  It  soon  rots  when  exposed  to 
the  weather  or  to  damp ;  and,  when  dry,  it  is  much 
subject  to  worms.  The  color  of  the  wood  is  reddish 
yellow,  of  different  shades,  and  nearly  uniform.  Tex- 
ture very  uniform,  wi'h  large  se|,ti\of  the  same  color  as 
the  wood.  It  is  soft,  and  works  easily. — THsoaoLD's 
Priiiciptet  of  Carpentry. 

Ale  and  Beer,  well  known  and  extensively  used 
fermented  liquors,  the  principle  of  which  is  extracted 
from  several  sorts  of  grain,  but  most  commonly  from 
barley,  after  it  has  undergone  the  process  termed  malt- 
ing. 

1.  Hiitorical  Hutice  o/  Ale  and  Beer. — The  manu- 
facture of  ale  or  beer  is  of  very  high  antiquity.  He- 
rodotus tells  us  that,  owing  to  the  want  of  wine,  the 
Egyptians  drank  a  liquor  fermented  from  barley  (lib. 
ii.  cap.  77).  The  use  of  it  was  also  very  anciently  in- 
troduced into  Greecb  and  Italy,  though  it  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  ever  been  very  extensiv-ely  used  in  these 
countries.  Mead,  or  metheglin,  was  prot>ably  the  ear- 
liest intoxicating  liquor  known  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
Ale  or  bcur  was,  however,  in  common  use  in  Germany 
in  the  time  of  Tacitus  (Morib.  Oerm.  cap.  ^3).  "All 
the  nations,"  says  Pliny,  "  who  inhabit  the  west  of 
Europe  have  a  liquor  with  which  they  intoxicate  them- 
selves, made  of  corn  and  water  {Jrugt  tnadida).  The 
manner  of  making  the  liquor  is  somewhat  different 
in  Uaul,  Spain,  and  other  coimtries,  and  it  is  called 
by  many  various  names ;  but  its  nature  and  proper- 
ticK  arc  every  whore  the  same.  Tlie  people  of  Spain, 
in  particulai,  brew  this  liquor  so  well  that  it  will  keep 
good  for  a  long  time.  So  exquisite  is  the  ingenuity 
of  mankind  in  gratifying  their  vicious  appetites,  that 
they  have  thus  invented  a  method  to  make  water  it- 
self intoxicate." — JJinl.  Xat.  lib.  xiv.  cap.  22.  The 
Saxons  and  Danes  were  passionately  fond  of  beer; 
aud  the  drinking  of  it  was  supposed  to  form  ouo  of  the 
principal  enjoyments  of  the  heroes  admitted  to  the 
hall  of  Odin. — Mallet's  Northern  Antiquitiis,  cap.  6, 
etc.  Tlic  manufacture  of  ale  was  early  introduced 
into  England.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Ina, 
king  of  Wessex ;  and  is  particularly  specilied  among 
tlie  liquors  provided  for  a  royal  banquet  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  the  Confessor.  It  was  customary  in  the 
reigns  of  the  Norman  princes  to  regulate  tlio  price  of 
ale ;  aud  it  was  enacted  by  a  statute  passed  in  1272, 
that  a  brewer  should  be  allowed  to  sell  two  gallons  of 
ale  for  a  penny  in  cities,  and  three  or  four  gallons  for 
the  same  price  in  the  country. 

The  use  of  hops  iu  the  manufacture  of  ale  and  beer 
seems  to  have  been  a  German  invention.     They  were 
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used  in  the  breweries  of  the  Netherlands  ii  the  begin- 
niog  of  tLb  14th  century ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have 
been  Introduced  into  England  till  200  years  afterward, 
or  till  the  beginning  :>t  the  ICth  century.  In  1630, 
Henry  VIII.  eqjoined  brewers  not  to  put  hop*  into 
their  ale.  It  wouid,  however,  appear  that  but  littU 
attention  was  paid  to  this  order ;  for  in  1652  hop  plant- 
ations bad  begun  to  be  formed.— Beukmamn's  Uitt. 
Invent,  vol.  iv.  p.  83&-341,  Engl,  edition.  The  addi- 
tion of  hops  renders  ale  more  palatable,  by  giving  it  an 
agreeable  bitter  taste,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  flts 
It  for  l>eing  kept  much  longer  without  injury.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  the  English  brewers  employ  a  much 
largbr  quantity  of  hops  than  the  Scotch. 
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27,791,064 

5,986,668 

.... 

...a 

1808 

25.B73,119 

6,375,042 

.... 

.... 

.... 

1809 

25,862,369 

6,409,614 

.... 

1810 

20,889,183 

5,741,992 
15Sb«hl«.' 

.... 



1811 

29,676,827 

6,382,857 

.... 

.  .  •■ 

.... 

1812 

21,2G3,0'23 

4,498,704 

.... 

.... 

1813 

26,!164,?(>3 

6,4fil,ll64 

.... 

.... 

18U 

20,748,641i 

6,411,817 

a' 81 

181l> 

30,209,088 

6,707.446 

.... 

8  84 

18ia 

24,-200,Ci:3 

4,741,812 

i's' 

18» 

i  o 

181T 

28,834,'.n'> 

2,;r',188 

2  4i 

1818 

26,204,0S» 

8,296,229 

1811) 

26,815,264 

4,076,436 

sii 

sii 

.... 

18-20 

26,800,1-21 

4,843,421 
l-831'8hl8.* 

.... 

aei 

1S21 

29,898,411 

4,'2«7,581 

.... 

.... 

18-.'!J 

29,848,080 

4,082,888 

a'i' 

a  T 
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1828 

28,164,497 

,1,609,501 

.... 

3  7i 

. . .  - 

18-24 

81,511,743 

4,17-2,463 

.... 

.... 

1826 

30,206,450 

4,031,324 

.... 

.... 

.... 

18-26 

8-2,468,779 

4,177,-278 

.... 

. . .  .■ 

IKiT 

29,016,601 

3,809,083 

> .  •. 

.  -. . 

18-28 

30,864,206 

4,731,686 

.... 

.... 

1829 

29,1.V2,777 

3,743,016 

.... 

•  .  .  . 

1880 

S'2,964,464 

4,231,997 
l-89bBhl(i.« 

.... 

18S1 

89,262,269 

5,036,603 

.... 

.... 

...  • 

1832 

37,390,636 

4,799,053 

.... 

.  •  I   . 

1833 

40,072,8(15 

5,140,759 

.... 

.... 

1834 

41,146,691 

5,276,403 

.... 

r  .   ■  ■ 

•  ».r 

1830 

42,89-2,060 

5,409,883 

•  .  •  • 

.... 

1806 

41,iW7,780 

5,099,879 

.  •  .  • 

.... 

.... 

18BT 

40,&50.>48 

5,210,804 

.... 

.... 

1888 

40,666,666 

5,1'-1,838 

.... 

1839 

Sl),«'2«,8-29 

4,139,804 

*.  a  • 

«'t' 

...» 

1840 

42,406,862 

5,5".I2,477 
1-60  bshls." 

.... 

.... 

1841 

86,164,285 

4,889,248 

2  7 

2  T 

2  7 

1842 

36,871,894 

4,848.681 

and  6 

and  5 

and  5 

1848 

36,693,890 

4,3-27,«60 

per  cent. 

pcrcont. 

percent 

1S44 

87,187,186 

6,0-27,071 

.... 

a   .  .   . 

184S 

86,546,990 

6,6!iS,n33 

.... 

.... 

1846 

42,097.086 

6,691,273 

■ . . . 

.... 

184T 

36,307,816 

4,775,691 

.... 

.... 

1848 

37,546.912 

6,070,2.18 

.... 

.... 

1849 

38,085,400 

5.-260,779 

.... 

18C0 

40,744,750 

6.511,440 
-72  bshls.* 

'  -  -  - 

.... 

.... 

1851 

40,387,412 

5,030,300 

.... 

.  .  a  . 

185-2 

41,071,030 

5.3-23.936 

*  Derennial  average  annual  coneuoipUon  per  head. 
2.  Distinction  between  Ale  and  Beer,  or  Porter. — This 
distinction  has  been  well  elucidated  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Thomson,  in  his  article  on  Brewing,  in  the  JincyclojxE- 
dia  Britannica :  "  Both  ale  and  beer  arc  in  Great  Britain 
obtained  by  fermentation  from  the  malt  of  barley;  but 
they  differ  from  each  other  in  several  particulars.  Ale 
is  light-colored,  brisk,  and  sweetish,  or  at  least  free 
from  bitter;  while  beer  is  dark-colored,  bitter,  and 
much  Ifx-s  brisk.  Vhat  is  called  porter  in  England  is 
a  specie,  of  beer ;  and  the  term  '  porter'  at  present 
signifles  what  was  formerly  called  strong  beer.  The 
original  difference  between  ale  and  beer  was  owing  to 
the  malt  from  which  they  wore  prepared.     Ale  niait 
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WM  dried  at  a  very  low  heat,  and  consequently  was 
of  a  pale  color;  while  beer,  or  porter  malt,  was  dried 
at  a  higher  temperature,  and  had  of  consequence  ae- 
.quired  a  brown  color.  Tliis  incipient  charring  had 
developed  a  peculiar  and  agreeable  bitter  taste,  which 
was  communicated  to  the  beer  along  with  the  dark 
color.  This  bitter  taste  rendered  beer  more  agreeable 
to  the  palate,  and  less  injurious  to  the  constitution  than 
ale.  It  was  consequently  manufactured  in  greater 
quantities,  and  soon  became  the  common  drinl(  of  tlie 
lower  ranks  in  England.  When  malt  became  high- 
priced,  iu  consequence  of  the  heavy  taxes  laid  upon  it, 
and  tlic  great  increase  in  the  price  of  barley  which  took 
place  during  the  war  of  the  French  Kevolution,  the 
brewers  discovered  that  a  greater  quantity  of  wort  of 
a  given  strength  could  be  prepared  from  pale  malt  than 
from  brown  malt.  The  consequence  was  that  pule  malt 
was  substituted  for  brown  malt  in  thi'  brewing  of  por- 
ter and  l)eer.  M'o  do  not  mean  that  the  whole  malt 
employed  was  pale,  but  a  cousiderable  proportion  of  it. 
The  wort,  of  course,  was  much  paler  than  before ;  and 
it  wanted  that  agreeable  bitter  tlavor  which  character- 
ized porter,  and  nindc  it  so  much  relished  by  most  pal- 
ates. The  porter  brewers  endeavored  to  remedy  these 
defects  by  several  artificial  additions.  At  tlie  same 
time,  various  substitutes  were  tried  to  supply  the  place 
of  tlie  agreeable  bitter  communicated  to  porter  by  the 
use  of  brown  malt.  Quassia,  cocculus  indicjs,  and  we 
believe  even  opium,  were  employed  in  succession ;  but 
none  of  them  was  found  to, answer  the  purpose  suHi- 
ciently.  Whether  the  use  of  thcso  substances  be  still 
persevered  in  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  rother  believe 
that  they  arc  not,  at  least  by  the  London  porter  brew- 
ers." 

Ale  ond  Wine  are  said  to  have  been  invented  by 
Bacchus ;  the  former  wliuru  the  soil,  owing  to  its  qual- 
ity, would  not  grow  grapes. — Tookk's  Pantheon.  Alu 
was  known  as  a  beverage  at  least  -lUl  n.c.  Herodotus 
ascribes  the  first  discovery  of  the  art  <«•■  brewing  l)arley- 
wino  In  Isl.s,  the  wife  of  Osiris.  The  Ilonmns  and 
G>.'rniaii8  very  early  learned  the  process  of  preparing  a 
liquor  from  corn  l<y  iiHan.i  of  fermentation,  from  the 
Egyptians. — T.\<  in  s.  Ale-houses  are  made  mention 
of  in  the  laws  of  liia,  king  of  Wcssex.  IVooflis  were 
set  up  in  England  A.i>.  72M,  when  laws  weh; "passed  for 
their  regulation.  Ale-houses  were  licensed  1(121 ;  and 
excise  duty  on  ale  and  beer  was  imposed  on  a  system 
nearly  similar  to  the  present,  13  Charles  II.  IGUO.— 
Haydn. 

Alexindria,  so  called  from  its  illustrious  founder, 
Alexander  the  (ireat,  the  principal  sea-port  of  Egj^i, 
on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  ai>out  14  miles 
W.S.W.  of  the  Cunopic  mouth  of  the  Nile:  the  light-; 
house  being  in  lat.  U"  11'  ill"  N.,  long.  21»°  51'  28"  E. 
The  situotion  of  thisfamous  city  was  udniiraldy  chosen. 
I.  iitil  tiie  discovery  of  tiie  route  to  India  l)y  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  Egypt  formed  the  centre  of  the  coni- 
nieriw  between  the  Eastern  and  Western  Worlds;  and 
Alexandria  was  plunul  in  the  most  favoralilu  position 
in  Egypt  for  an  eiiipuriuni,  lieing  (be  only  port  on  its 
norlhern  coast,  where  tlieru  is  at  once  deep  wmIit  nml 
seeiirlly  for  shipping  tliniiigliout  the  year.  Tlie  ports  | 
of  Hosetla  and  OiMiiictta,  the  former  on  (he  wok',  ami  J 
tlie  latter  on  (he  eastern  nrni  of  the  Nile,  ari'  both  (lilVi-  ! 
cult  of  i-ntruiue,  each  having  a  bar,  upon  wliirh  there 
is  always  a  dangerous  surf  .Sliips  boiiiid  for  Alexnii- 
driu  avoid  this  KcrJDUs  iMconvenieiiee;  and  by  iiieuns 
of  an  artilicial  iiavigatinii,  Htretehiiig  from  tl  •>  ci(y  to 
the  uestern  bniiicli  of  llic  Nile,  it  has  almost  the  same 
fai  l.ities  f4ir  internal  navigation  tliat  are  enjoyed  by 
the  cities  referred  to. 

It  nioy  be  proper,  however,  to  mention  that  this  ar- 
tificial coiiimnniiation  with  the  Nile  has  not  always 
iM'en  open.  It  existed  in  antii|ui(y,  liut  fell  iii(o  decay 
during  (he  barbarism  of  inori!  modern  times.  AfdT 
Ix'ing  shut  up  for  some  cendiries,  it  lias  lieen  reopened 
by  Mehcmet  Ali,  who  dug  the  Mahnioudie  canal  I'roiii 


Alexandria  to  Atfeh,  on  the  Nile,  about  27  miles  above 
Kosetta.  This  important  work  is  -.,  miles  in  length, 
90  feet  in  breadth,  and  from  16  to  18  feet  deep.  It  was 
opened  in  1819 ;  but  owing  partly  to  the  noture  of  the 
ground,  partly  to  some  defects  in  its  construction,  and 
partly  to  the  mud  deposited  by  the  water  of  the  Nile, 
it  is  diflicult  to  keep  in  repair ;  and  can  only  be  navi- 
gated by  boats  that  draw  little  water,  and  are  not  suit- 
able for  the  navigation  of  the  Nile.  But,  with  all  its 
defects,  the  construction  of  this  canal  has  been  of  (ho 
greatest  advantage,  not  to  Alexandria  only,  but  to 
Egypt  and  oven  Europe. 

Porta,  e<c.— The  ancient  city  was  situated  a  little 
more  inland  than  the  modem  one,  opposite  to  the  small 
island  of  Pharos,  on  which  was  erected  the  light-house, 
so  celebrated  in  antiquity. — C^.sar,  /»e  litUo  Civili,  lib. 
iii.  cap.  112.  This  island  was,  partly  liy  artificial  means, 
and  partly  by  natural  causes,  gradually  joined  to  the 
land  by  a  mound,  and  on  this  the  more  modem  town 
is  principally  built.  The  isthmus  and  island  have  now 
the  form  of  a  T,  its  head  being  nordieast  and  southwest. 
A  square  castle,  or  tower,  built  on  a  small  islet  or  rock, 
at  the  extremity  of  a  mole  projecting  fVom  tlie  north- 
east angle  of  the  city,  is  still  called  the  Pharos,  and 
may  perhaps  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient  light-house : 
a  light  wvV^SMIiited  on  it  down  to  1842,  when  it  ceased. 
On  each  side  of  the  -city  there  is  a  port.  That  on  the 
western,  or  African  side,  called  the  Old  Port,  llie  /,'«- 
nottM  of  the  ancients,  is  by  far  the  largest  and  Ijest.  It 
stretches  from  the  town  westward  to  Marabout,  aliout 
6  miles,  and  is  about  li  miles  in  width.  It  is  bound- 
ed on  the  north,  partly  by  the  westeri.  ijngue  or  angle 
of  the  island  on  which  (lie  city  is  partially  built,  at  the 
extremity  of  which  is  the  new  light-house,  and  partly 
liy  rocks  and  sand  banks.  It  has  three  entrances.  The 
first,  or  that  nearest  the  city,  having  17  feet  water,  is 
nearly  1 J  miles  southwest  from  the  light-house;  but  it 
is  too  narrow  and  diflicult  to  lie  attempted  by  any  one 
not  thoroughly  ac<|uaintcd  with  the  port.  The«(M(<r» 
side  of  the  second  or  middle  entrance  is  marked  by 
liuoys  which  lie  about  2^  miles  southwest  iVoni  the 
light-house;  it  is  aliout  a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and 
has,  where  shallowest,  27  feet  water.  The  third  or 
western  entrance  has  its  western  boundary  within  about 
three-eighths  of  a  mile  from  the  cost  end  of  Marabout 
island  :  it  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  and  has  from  25  to 
27  feet  water  in  its  shallowest  places.  This  last  is  the 
best  entronce.  Ships,  when  in,  nioy  anchor  close  to 
the  town  in  from  22  to  40  feet  water,  and  there  is  good 
anchorage  in  deep  water  all  along  the  shore.  Foreign- 
ers were  formerly  excluded  from  this  port;  liut  tliis 
prohibition  no  longer  exists,  and  it  is  now  principally 
resorted  to  by  the  shipping  frequenting  the  port. 

What  is  called  the  New(lhough  it  be  really  the  old- 
est) or  Asiatic  harbor  is  on  tlie  eastern  side  of  the  town. 
A  rock  called  tlie  Diamond  lies  a  li(tle  (o  the  east  of 
the  Pharos  tower;  and  ships  entering  the  port  ought 
to  have  this  rock  about  a  cable's  length  on  ihc  riglit. 
If  they  get  much  farther  to  the  left,  they  will  coiiie  in 
contact  with  a  slioal  which  stretches  westward  from 
the  Pharillon,  or  liltl"  lower,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
port.  The  water  immediately  within  the  port  .'iouth- 
west  from  tlie  I'liaros  is  from  illl  (o  40  feet  deep;  but 
(be  space  for  ancliorage  is  very  limi(cd,  and  is  exposed 
(o  (he  iiordierly  gales;  and  (be  ground  being  foul  and 
rocky,  hemiicn  caldes  are  very  apt  (o  chafe,  and  hcv- 
eral  accideuls  liave  happened  in  coiiseiiiience  to  ships 
iinprovidwl  widi  iron  cables.  Ordinary  (ides  ri^'n  2 
feet;  but  during  (lie  overliow  of  the  Nile  the  rise  is  4 
feet.     Variation  lit'   wes(. 

Trade  i>f  Alexnndiia. — The  imports  principally  con- 
sist of  cot(on  stuO's,  timber,  woolen  ami  silk  s(u(ls,  inm 
and  hardware,  including  copper  and  tin  plates,  jewel- 
ry, machinery,  animiinition,  paper  and  stnlionerv,  cut- 
lery, etc.,  etc.  Tlie  exports  consist  principally  of  niw 
cotton,  rice,  wlieat  and  liurlev,  beans,  linseed,  senna, 
and  otiier  drugs  ami  gums  brought  from  the  intcrinr; 
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indigo,  opium,  ostricli  featliers,  dates,  soda,  linen  clotli, 
coffeo  from  Arabia,  etc,  Tlie  exports  of  wtieat,  bariey, 
and  pulse  for  a  vtki'.r  ''"'•lined  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  encuuragement  given  to  the  growth  of  cotton ; 
but  they  have  again  increased,  and  in  1849  we  brought 
from  Alexandria  129,964  qrs.  wheat,  247,594  qrs.  beans, 
and  13,101  qrs.  Indian  corn.  The  culture  of  flax  has 
declined :  formerly  from  60,000  to  60,000  quarters  of 
linseed  liave  been  exported  from  Alexandria  in  a  sin- 
gle season,  but  the  exports  are  now  much  less.  Sugar 
has  been  long  cultivated  in  Kgypt,  but  not  to  any  great 
extent,  though  the  soil  and  climate  of  Upper  Egypt 
are  said  to  be  especially  favorable  to  its  growth.  In- 
digo and  madder  arc  among  the  articles  of  culture  in- 
troduced by  the  late  I'acha. 

Cotton  has  been  grown  in  Egypt  from  a  very  re- 
mote period ;  previously,  however,  to  the  ascendency 
of  Mchcmot  Ali  it  was  but  little  cultivated,  and  that 
little  was  of  inferior  quality,  short-stapled,  and  closely 
resembling  "  Surats,"  under  whicli  name  the  small 
quantities  exported  from  the  country  were  usually 
told.  Hut  in  1820  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of  Jumcl 
accidentally  observed  a  very  valuable  variety  of  long- 
stapled  cotton,  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  l)on- 
gola  and  Senaar,  growing  in  the  garden  of  Mahfc  bey, 
at  Cairo.  Jumel  having  represented  its  isupcriority  to 
the  I'acha,  its  cultivation  was  undertaken  on  a  largo 
scale  on  account  of  the  latter ;  and  has  succeeded  so 
well,  that  Muhe  or  Jklakko  cotton  has  been  for  cL  length- 
ened period  by  far  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
Egypt,  At  a  later  period  seeds  of  the  Sea-Island  cot- 
ton were  introduced,  and  for  a  while  it  also  answered 
remarkably  well ;  its  produce,  which  in  Egypt  was 
called  Senuor,  and  in  England  "  Egyjitian  Sea-Island," 
ranking  next  in  the  estimation  of  tlio  manufacturers 
to  genuine  "  Sea-island."  Unfortunately,  however, 
this  variety  was  found  to  degenerate,  and  its  culture, 
wiiieh  was  never  very  extensive,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
old  lihurt-stapled  variety,  has,  we  believe,  been  wholly 
abandoned. 

Cunstantinoplo  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago 
are  the  great  markets  for  the  wheat  and  other  grain 
exported  from  Egypt.  The  supplies  are,  however,  ex- 
tremely uncertain.  Every  thing  in  Egypt  depends  on 
tlie  Nile ;  and  when  it  docs  not  rise  to  the  usual  height, 
the  crops  are  very  much  below  an  average.  Beans 
are  extensively  cultivated,  and  have  sometimes  been 
brought  to  England,  but  rarely,  if  over,  with  advant- 
age to  the  importers,  Tliey  are  inferior  to  English 
beans,  and  are  peculiarly  subject  to  the  worm.  No 
oats  are  raised  in  ICgypt,  the  horses  being  entirely  fed 
upon  barley.  Silk  is  grown  to  some  extent.  The 
date-palm  thrives  in  every  part  of  Egypt,  and  the 
fruit  is  largely  exported.  It  is  singular  that,  not- 
withstanding the  luxuriance  of  many  of  its  vegetable 
productions,  Egypt  should  be  entirely  destitute  of 
tiinlier. 

Mime;/, — Accounts  are  kept  at  Alexandria,  as  at 
Cairo,  ill  ctirmU  piiiMren,  each  piastre  being  equal  to 
40  parus,  or  mediui,  anil  each  medino  to  iW)  u.spcrs. 
The  ni(!(lino  is  also  divided  into  H  borbi,  or  (!  forli.  A 
purse  contains  '2r),0IH)  nicdini.  At  the  close  of  1812 
the  exchange  witli  England  was  !);1'08  current  piastres 
per  t'l  ;  but  in  gcnK^iiil  cali\ilalions  11)1)  piastres  aiv 
supposed  to  equal  il.  I'avmoi.ts,  in  ll'aiisai'tii)ns  of 
any  iniportaiu-e,  are  generally  made  in  Spanish  dol- 
lars, 

Ihilies. — With  the  exception  of  the  arbitrary  prin- 
ciples on  wliicli  the  I'aclia  llxes  tlio  prii'es  of  commod- 
itii's,  tliere  is  niitliing  objectionable  iu  his  policy  as  to 
connni^rie.  The  duties  on  imports  are  only  II  per  cent. 
We  believe,  however,  that  a  sniull  Increase  of  the  cus- 
toms' duty  would  compensate  the  l'ai:ha  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  other  oppri'ssivo  charges,  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  his  sulijects  would  bo  materially  benelited 
by  the  change. 

Letters  written  last  summer  (lH5f>)  at  Alexandria, 
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Egypt,  state  that  Said  Pasha,  the  viceroy /^.  . 
the  necessary  orders  for  the  construction  of  a  hii„- 
across  the  desert  between  Cairo  and  Suez,  a  disbLjg 
of  84  miles.  The  rails  are  to  be  brought  out  from  E^»,, 
gland,  and  the  Pasha's  own  engineers,  who  are  French- ' 
men,  are  to  carry  out  the  works.  In  about  three  j'cars 
from  this  time  it  may  be  hoped  that  a  railroad  will  run 
quite  across  the  country,  and  the  transit  of  passengers, 
which  now  occupies  more  than  two  days  of  uncomfort- 
able traveling,  will  be  reduced  to  ten  or  twelve  hours 
of  easy  conveyance.  For  tho  extension  of  trade  and 
communication  with  India,  it  will  be  very  desiroble  if 
the  Pasha  should  consent  to  carry  coal  to  Suez  at  a 
moderate  charge,  as  tho  high  price  of  coal  at  Suez  is 
at  present  the  principal  obstacle  to  other  steamers  reg- 
ularly coming  up  tho  Ked  Sea  besides  those  of  the 
Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company. 
According  to  letters  from  Egj-pt  dated  December,  1855, 
the  railway  between  Alexandria  and  Cairo  has  becT 
nearly  completed,  and,  according  to  the  last  advices, 
is  about  to  be  opened  for  passengers  and  goods.  The 
importance  of  this  communication,  in  superseding  both 
tho  canal  and  the  Nile  passage,  and  shortening  the 
transit  between  the  two  cities  to  about  eight  hours, 
will  bo  readily  appreciated  by  every  person  who  has 
traveled  across  Egypt.  The  construction  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  railway  from  Cairo  to  near  Suez,  which  is 
to  cmnpleto  tho  communication  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Ked  Sea,  is  in  active  progress.  The 
directors  are  endeavoring  to  induce  his  highness,  the 
viceroy,  to  construct  at  tlie  termini  of  these  railway's 
at  Cairo  and  the  Ued  Sea  commodious  hotels,  adapted 
to  the  convenience  of  travelers  from  the  East.  The 
spirit  of  improvement  in  the  East  is  further  shown  by 
the  recent  establishment  of  ar  trie  telegraph  across 
Egypt.  This  has  lieen  determined  upon  by  his  high- 
ness the  viceroy,  and  will  forn\  an  important  improve- 
ment ill  the  overland  communication  with  India,  Chi- 
na, etc.  The  directors  sometime  since  submitted,  at 
the  request  of  the  viceroy,  a  proposal  to  establish  a 
monthly  postal  communication  with  Australia  as  soon 
as  the  release  of  the  vessels  now  engaged  in  the  war 
service  should  enable  them  to  do  so.  No  definite  ar- 
rangement has,  however,  been  yet  made  to  that  ef- 
fect. 

Ancient  Ti-ade  of  Alexandra. — Alexandria  was  for 
a  long  series  of  years — tirst  under  the  Greek  successors 
of  Alexander,  and  subsequently  under  tbe  Homans — 
the  principal  entrepot  of  the  ancient  worlu.  Most  part 
of  the  traflio  between  Asir  and  Europe,  that  had  at  a 
more  early  period  centred  ..t  Tyre,  wos  gradually  di- 
verted to  this  new  emporium.  An  intercourse  between 
the  ports  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Egypt  and  those  on 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arobia  had  subsisted  from  a  vcrj' 
early  period.  That  between  Egypt  and  India  wos 
more  recent.  It  was  at  first  carried  on  l)y  ships,  which 
having  sailed  down  tho  Red  Sea  from  Myos  Ilormos 
and  Ilerenice,  coasted  along  tho  .\rabian  shores  till 
they  reached  Cape  Hoaselgate,  whence  a  short  course 
brought  them  to  India,  near  the  mouth  of  tho  Kiver 
Indus,  This  was  the  course  followed  during  the  dy- 
nasty of  llu)  Ptolemies;  but  about  eighty  years  after 
Egypt  had  been  annexed  to  the  Uomaii  empire,  llip- 
paliis,  the  eonimniKler  of  an  Egyptian  ship  trading  to 
India,  having  observed  I  he  regular  shifting  oft  he  trade- 
winds,  ventured  to  sail  with  the  western  nuiiisoon  from 
the  Straits  of  Halielinaiideli  right  across  tho  Arabian 
Ocean;  and  was  fortunate  enough,  after  a  prospe  ous 
voyage,  to  arrive  at  Musiris,  in  thnt  part  of  iilia 
now  known  l)y  the  name  of  the  Malabiir  coast.  Hav- 
ing taken  on  lioard  a  cargo  of  Iiidiaii  ]iroduee  llijipn- 
lus  returned  in  safety  with  the  eastern  monsoon  to 
Egypt.  This  discovery  was  deemed  of  so  much  ini- 
portjmce,  that  the  name  of  tho  discoverer  was  given 
to  the  wind  which  hail  cnrrie<l  him  across  the  ocean  to 
India:  and  how  trifling  soever  this  voyage  may  now 
appear,  those  who  consider  that  Ilippalus  had  no  com- 
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vast  by'''''*  '"  d'"**!'  •>''  course,  and  that  owing  to 
^{g^ /(Kumgtance,  and  the  otherwise  imperfect  state 
nfte  art  of  navigation,  the  ancients  seldom  ventured 
Mt  of  sight  of  land,  even  in  seas  with  which  they  were 
well  acquainted,  will  be  forward  to  admit  that  his  en- 
terprise and  daring  were  nowise  inferior  to  his  success ; 
and  that  he  was  well  entitled  to  the  gratitude  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  the  respect  of  posterity. 

From  the  epoch  of  this  discovery,  fleets  traded  peri- 
odically from  Egypt  to  Musiris,  conveying  the  products 
of  Europe  to  India,  and  conversely.  The  Indian  goods 
having  been  landed  at  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice 
were  thence  conveyed  by  caravans  to  Coptos  (the  mod- 
ern Kenn6),  on  the  Nile,  where  they  were  put  on  board 
lighters  and  sent  to  Alexandria,  whence  they  were  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  Western  World.  The  goods  sent 
to  India  were  conveyed  to  Myos  Hormos  and  Berenice 
by  the  same  route.  Myos  Hormos  was  situated  on  the 
shore  of  the  Arabian  Gulf,  about  a  degree  to  the  north 
of  the  modem  port  of  Cosseir.  The  distance  from  it 
to  Coptos,  in  a  straight  line,  is  about  70  English  miles. 
Berenice  was  situated  a  good  way  farther  south,  being 
nearly  under  the  tropic.  It  was  built  by  Ptolemy 
Philadelphns.  Its  distance  from  Coptos  is  stated  by 
Pliny  at  258  Roman  miles ;  the  different  resting-places 
on  the  road  were  determined  by  the  well?,  and  the 
journey  occupied  about  12  days.  Ptolemy  seems  to 
have  preferred  this  s'.ation  to  Myos  Hormos,  though 
the  land-carriage  to  Coptos  was  so  much  farther,  from 
its  greater  proximity  to  the  Straits  of  Babelmandeb, 
and  its  lessening  the  voyage  up  the  Kcd  Sea.  Plinj' 
says  that  the  cost  of  the  Indian  commodities  brought 
to  Rome  through  Alexandria  was  Increased  a  hundred- 
fold (centuplicato  veneant)  by  the  expense  of  carriage, 
etc.  We  suspect,  however,  that  this  is  a  rhetorical 
exaggeration,  meaning  merely  that  their  price  was 
very  materially  enhaaccd.  If  the  increase  was  any 
thing  like  that  mentioned,  it  must  have  been  owing  to 
the  imposition  of  oppressive  tolls  and  duties,  for  it  could 
not  possibly  have  l)cen  occasioned  by  the  more  expenses 
of  conveyance.  In  the  16fh  century,  the  cost  of  In- 
dian commodities,  brought  to  Western  Europe  by  way 
of  Alexandria  and  Aleppo,  was  about  three  times  the 
cost  of  those  brought  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. — See 
pott,  East  India  Company,  Histm-y  nf.  But  Egypt 
was  then  occupied  by  the  Mamelukes  and  Turks,  who 
threw  every  sort  of  obstacle  in  the  way  of  commerce, 
and  loaded  it  with  the  most  oppressive  exactions. — 
Plin.  Hitt.  Nat.  lib.  vi.  cap.  23;  Ameiliion,  Commerce 
dei  Egyptieru,  p.  lGl-176,  etc. ;  Robeutson's  Ancient 
India,  note  20,  etc. 

Besides  this  Important  tr'.fiic,  which  supplied  Rome 
and  the  Western  World  with  the  silks,  spices,  precious 
stones,  and  other  products  of  Arabia  and  India,  a  great 
trade  in  com  was  carried  on  from  Alexandria  to  Rome. 
Egypt,  for  a  lengthened  period,  constituteii  the  granary 
from  which  Rome,  and  afterward  Constuntiiuiple,  drew 
the  principal  part  of  their  supplies;  and  its  possession 
was,  un  that  account,  rcckoixd  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence. Augustus  employed  mcriliantmen  of  a  lar- 
ger size  than  any  that  had  previously  tradud  In  the 
Mediterranean  to  convey  the  corn  of  Egypt  to  Ostia. 
They  were  escorted  by  ships  of  war.     The  fleet  re- 


ceived the  names  of  »acra  and/e?ta;  embole,  and  ei^oyed 
severa'  peculiar  privileges.  The  ships  belonging  to  it 
were  the  only  ones  authorized  to  hoist  the  small  sail 
called  tuppai-um,  when  they  drew  near  the  coasts  of 
Italy.  Some  of  the  fast-sailing  vessels  attached  to  the 
fleet  were  sent  on  before,  to  give  notice  of  its  approach ; 
and  a  deputation  of  senators  went  down  to  Ostia  to 
receive  the  ships,  which  anchored  amidst  the  acclama- 
tions of  an  immense  number  of  spectators.  The  cap- 
tains were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  the  com  on  board 
their  ships  was  that  which  had  been  delivered  to  them 
in  Egypt,  and  that  the  cargoes  were  entire  as  shipped. 
— HoET,  Commerce  et  Navigation  de»  Anciens,  cap. 
zlvill. ;  Seneca  Epiat.  Ixxvii.,  etc. 

Intercourse  with  India  through  Alexandria. — ^Theso 
few  details  will,  perhaps,  serve  to  give  a  faint  idea  of 
the  importance  of  Alexandria  in  the  commerce  of  an- 
tiquity. It  is  impossible,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  ginnce 
at  a  map  of  the  world,  or  of  the  ancient  hemisphere, 
and  not  to  perceive  that  Egj-pt  is  the  natural  entrepot 
of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  all  the  vast  coun- 
tries stretching  cast  from  Arabia  to  China.  The  dis- 
cover)- of  the  route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
in  1498,  must,  no  doubt,  have,  under  any  circumstan- 
ces, diverted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  trade  with 
the  western  States  of  Europe,  and  in  the  heavier  and 
bulkier  class  of  articles,  into  a  new  channel.  It  Is, 
however,  abundantly  certain  that,  had  the  same  facil- 
ities for  conducting  the  trade  with  the''East  existed  iu 
Egj'pt  in  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries  that  existed  in 
it  in  antiquity,  she  would  have  continued  to  be  the 
centre  of  the  trade  for  all  the  lighter  and  more  valua- 
ble products,  and  the  route  of  the  greater  number  of 
the  individuals  passing  between  Europe  and  Asia.  But 
the  lawless  and  arliitrar^-  dominion  o'  lie  Mamelukes, 
who  loaded  all  Individuals  passing  tliuiugh  the  coun- 
try with  oppressive  exactions,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  treated  all  foreigners,  and  especially  Christians, 
with  Insolence  and  contempt,  put  an  entire  stop  to  the 
intercourse  so  long  carried  on  Ijy  this  shortest,  most  di- 
rect, and  most  convenient  route.  Happily,  however,  a 
new  era  has  begun,  and  Egypt  has  once  more  become  the 
grand  thoroughfare  of  the  Eastern  and  We.otcrn  Worlds. 
After  good  order  and  a  regular  government  had  been 
introduced  Into  Egj'pt  by  Mchimet  AH,  It  was  seen 
that  it  might  be  again  made  the  channel  of  conmiunl- 
catlon  with  India;  and  the  importance  of  facilitating 
the  intercourse  with  thot  continent  forcibly  attracted 
the  attrntlcm  of  the  British  government  and  the  East 
India  Company.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  pulilic 
are  principally  Indebted  to  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Wag- 
horn  for  the  early  and  successful  opening  of  what  has 
been  culled  the  "over-land  route"  to  India.  At  nil 
events,  the  establishment  of  a  steam  communication 
between  Europe  and  Southern  Asia,  by  way  of  Alex- 
andria and  Suez,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  Im- 
portant events  in  recent  times.  It  has  shortened  the 
journey  to  Indir  from  England  more  than  a  half,  and 
rendered  It  comparatively  sofo  and  expeditious.  Steoni- 
ers  ascend  the  Nile  ns  fnr  n»  Cairo;  and  the  passengers 
and  mails  are  thence  conveyed  across  the  desert  to  Suez, 
and  conversi'ly,  with  comfort  and  expedition !  We 
subjoin  the  following  details:  <      ' 


Ovmn.Awn  MAtia.— OciwAnn. 


Dlsputilicil  fruni  Londiin. 

Arrivv  >t  AlexatidrlK 

Kt>OUt 

lii'Bvc  Hiiez 

illtOUt 

Arrive  \n  llcniilisy 
ttbunt 

Via  (toutlmmptoii. 

Via  .MarselMi's. 

4tli  and 

20th  of  every  month  by 
contract  »te»inpni. 

8th  of  every  moiitli. 
34ih  of  every  month. 

18th  0.' every  month. 

4th  or  5IIi  of  every 
mnnth. 

Ulst  or  Hd  of  every 
month. 

6th  or  7th  of  every 
niontli. 

9th  of  every  month. 

Arrive  at  Catrutia  sljout 

1st  and  inth  of  every 
montli. 

The  ntcnmcrs  thnt  tnkr  the  Soiithnm|iton  nmlli:  cull  nl  (ilhrnllnr,  iind  nrrlvn  at  Miiltn  nliimt  tlii'  Hlli  and  ."iflth.  The  mulls 
from  MaiTU'lllcH  iravc  tlint  |Hirt  bv  one  of  her  Miijesty's  strami'i'ii  nlxiiit  tli"  1 1th  nnd  '.'Till  of  i'ikIi  month,  nrid  arrivi)  at  Malta 
the  l&'li  and  liUt    At  Malta  the'iiiullK  are  trauslil|iped,  and  conreyod  by  steamers  to  Alexandria. 
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OVKiLAMD  Mails.— HoMxwABp.    From  Bombay  to  Lomuon. 


Dispatched  ttom  Bombajr 
about 

Arrive  at  Suez 
about 

Leave  Alexandria 
about 

Arrive  in  London  about 

Via  MarseiUes. 

Via  Southampton. 

lat  of  each  month. 

18th  of  each  month. 

21st  of  each  month. 

let  of  each  month. 

26th  of  each  month. 

Dispatched  from  Calcutta 

8th  of  each  month. 

10th  of  each  month. 

21at  of  each  month. 

Tth  of  each  month.       \ 

Dtapatchcd  from  Bombayf- 

aboiit  20th  of  each  month) 

The  contract  steumcr  with  the  outward  mail  waits  at  Alexandria  for  the  homeward  mall,  and  arrives  at  Malta  about  the  ISth 
and  24tli  of  every  month,  where  the  Marseilles  portion  is  transferred  to  one  of  her  Majesty's  steamers,  which  cairles  it  to  Mar- 
seilles, whence  it  is  sent  by  land  to  Paris,  and  via  Dover  to  London ;  the  remaining  portion  is  landed  at  Southampton,  and  Is 
thence  sent  by  railway  to  London.  Average  time  to  or  from  Bombay,  via  Marseilles,  SI  days;  and  to  or  <rom  Calcutta,  via 
MarsL'llli'B,  about  42  or  48  days;  and  via  Southampton,  from  4T  to  53  days.  By  ship  round  the  Cape,  4  months.  The  news- 
paper proprietors  run  expresses  from  Manieilles  on  the  aiTlval  of  each  nail,  and  thus  are  enabled  to  publish  the  news  some 
two  days  before  the  letters  arrive  in  London.  ,,.   „....;,.,  ._ .^    --..^ 

RoUTKg  FOB  PABBENOEnS.— FlBUT,   Ufa  SOCTHAMPTON.  ■''  "      '""  ^''  '  ^  .mtUiiiW^l 


Time  of  Storting. 

Fare  to 
Alnandria. 

Alexandria  to 
Saex. 

Snei  to 
Bombay. 

From  Sues  to  CeyloD, 
Madrai,  or  Calcutta. 

Steamers  leave  Southampton  the  4th  and  20th  of  every  month,) 
and  call  at  Gibraltar  and  Malta,  arriving  at  Alexandria  - 
about  the  ISth,  4lli,  or  6th  of  every  month.                           ) 

lit  Cabin. 

t  •.  d. 

8000 

lit  Cabin. 
X  f.  d. 

12  0  0 

lit  Cabin. 
£  I.  d. 

KO  0  0 

lit  Citbln. 
601.  to  701. 

SEroNii  Koi'TE,  via  Mabteilleb.— By  steamer  to  Boulogne;  railway  to  Paris  and  Chalons-sur-Saone ;  thence  to  Lyors, 
Avignon,  and  to  Marseilles,  Time  occupied,  three  days.  French  govemnient  steamers  leave  Marseilles  the  9th,  19th,  and 
29th  of  every  month,  calling  at  I^pghom,  CIvita  Veochia,  Naples,  Malta,  and  Messina.  French  government  steamers  also 
leave  Matsclllcs  on  the  6th  and  21ld  of  every  month  for  Alexandria  and  Beyroot  direct,  calling  at  Malta  on  the  way. 

The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navigation  Company  have  published  the  following  statements  : 


Rates  of  passage  between  England  and  Malta 

"  "  "  Alexandria . 


<  >.  d. 

20  0  0 
BO  0  0 


X  I.  d. 
12  0  0 
19  0  0 


X  t.  d. 
10  0  0 
16  0  0 


Kates  of  I'assauk,  inci.i;8Ive  of  Expenses  of  Tuansit  Tnnour.ii  li^iTiT,  uetween  Ekoland  amp 
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Oeiitlenion  occupying  a  berth  in  a  cabin,  with  2  or^ 
!l  others,  on  the  lower  deck.  Indies,  if  booked  I 
early,  a  l>erth  In  a  cabin,  with  two  or  three  oth- 1 
ers,  on  the  upper  deck J 

Married  couples,  occupying  a  reserved  cabin  onf 
the  main  deck J 

Children  with  the  parent,  3  years  and  under  10. . . . 

A  child  under  8  years  (no  berth  provided) 

Servants,  European 

"  native 


£T& 


200 

88 

Free, 

80 

18 


Ceyloo, 


£95 


240 

48 

Free. 

4.1 

20 


Calcutta. 


£100 


250 

60 

Free. 

40 

28 


£105 

270 

53 

Free. 

60 

30 


Penang. 


^'"''*- Balavia. 
pore.   ■»■*"*»■• 


£106 


270 

63 

Free. 

60 

30 


£110 


290 

66 
Free. 

62 
81 


£120 


810 

60 

Free. 

66 

83 


Hong 
Kong. 


£180 


386 

66 

Free. 

60 


Adelaide. 


Port 
Philip.  I 
Sydney,! 


£160 


360 

76 

Free. 

76 


£160 


800 

80 
Free. 

80 


For  large  families  an  allowance  will  be  made  In  the  foregoing  rates  to  Ceylon,  Madras,  and  Calcutta. 


I 


The  expenses  of  transit  through  Egypt  are  charged  at  the  Company's  offices,  at  the  >lme  of  secoring  the  passage,  <br  the 
Eg}-ptian  government.    We  suttjaln  an  extract  from  the 

TltANBlT  AnMraiSTBATION  TABIFT. 


Between  Alexandria 
'    V'"*  and  Sues. 

Alady ")  r£l2 

A  gentleman In  vans        12 

A  child  above  ten  yean > across  the.     12 

.\  child  »f  five  years  and  under  ten Desert  8 

A  child  of  two  years  p.nd  under  five J  i_     0 


N.B. — These  charges  nrc  now  Included  In  the  fares  to  Aden  and  Ceylon,  etc. 


A  child  under  two  years , 

A  European  female  servant 

A  European  man  servant  or  mechanic. . . . 

A  native  female  ser>'ant 

A  native  man  servant  on  a  dromedary  or  < 


Between  Alenndria 
and  Suex. 

\  In  vans  P"2',"ft 
>  across  the  <  „ 
J    Desert.     I         ^ 

onkoy 4 


Canal  betieeen  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea, — Wc  nro  as- 
sured that,  were  it  not  for  tho  hostilities  in  which  the 
Paeha  Ims  been  almost  always  engaged,  he  would  liavo 
atleinptud  to  reopen  tho  famous  canal  that  formerly 
connected  the  Uod  Sea  and  tho  Nile.  According  to 
Herodotus,  this  canal  was  commenced  hy  Ncchos,  king 
of  Kgypt,  and  finished  by  Darius  (lib.  ill.  §  158,  iv. 
39).  Under  tho  rtulcm!e»,  hy  whom,  accordhig  to  some 
authoiitios,  it  was  completed,  this  canal  iieciimn  aii 
important  channel  of  commnnlcalion.  It  Joined  tho 
east,  or  I'eliisiac  branch  of  tho  Nile  at  Iluljastis,  the 
ruins  of  which  still  remain;  it  thence  proceeded  east 
to  the  bitter  or  natron  lakes  of  Temrah  and  Cheik- 
Ancded,  whence  it  followed  a  nearly  soutli  direction  to 
its  junction  with  the  Red  Sea  at  Arslnoe,  cither  at  or 
near  where  Suez  now  stands.  It  is  said  by  Straho 
(111),  xvii,  p.  80.''))  to  have  been  1000  stadia  (12'2  miles) 
in  length ;  but  if  wo  mcasuro  It  on  the  l)e8t  modern 
maps,  It  could  hardly  have  exceeded  from  85  to  95 
miles.  Herodotus  says  that  it  was  wide  enough  to  ad- 
mit two  triremes  sailing  abreast.      This  great  work 


having  fallen  into  decay  after  the  downfall  of  the  Ptol- 
emaic dynasty,  was  renovated  cither  hy  Trajan  or 
Adrian ;  and  it  was  Anally  renewed  by  Amrou,  the 
general  of  the  calif  Omar,  the  conqueror  of  Egypt,  anno 
(i39.  Tho  French  engiikeers  traced  the  remains  of  this 
great  work  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  it  would  bo 
of  singular  advantage  to  Egypt  and  the  commerce  of 
tho  world  were  it  reopened. 

JSIarshal  tiarmont  states  (hat  tho  ground  has  been 
carefully  examined  by  M.  I.epfcre,  an  able  engineer, 
and  that  it  presents  no  sort  of  didiculty  that  may  not 
easily  be  overcome.  This,  indeed,  might  have  been 
inferred  fioin  the  fact  of  its  former  construction ;  for 
the  ancients,  being  unac(|uainted  with  the  use  of  locks, 
had  to  encounter  difhculties  in  the  construction  and 
working  of  canals  which  are  now  ohvialcd  with  the 
utmost  facility.  According  to  M.  Lcpire,  the  cost  of 
constructing  a  navigahlo  conal  from  tho  Nile  to  the 
Red  Sea  would  not  exceed  17,000,000  francs  ,or  less 
than  £700,000  (Maii.munt,  iv.  ICl).  The  completion 
of  this  work  need  not,  therefore,  ho  despaired  of.     The 
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opening  of  the  Mahmoudith  Canal  from  Alexandria  to 
Atfeh  shows  what  the  present  government  is  able  tu 
achieve ;  and  an  enterprise  lilie  that  now  under  con- 
sideration, though  more  difficult,  would  be  of  still  great- 
er importance  to  Kgypt,  as  well  iis  to  Europe  and  Asia. 

Algebra  is  a  general  method  of  resolving  mathe- 
matical problems  by  means  of  equations,  or  it  is  a  meth- 
od of  performing  the  calculations  of  all  sorts  of  quan- 
tities by  means  of  general  signs  or  characters.  The 
modern  writers  on  the  subject  arc  Lambert,  U'Alani- 
bert,  Lagrange,  Ozanam,  Suunderson.Cluiraut,  Cousin, 
Templehof,  Kastner,  Bezout,  Gauss,  etc.  Where  al- 
gebra was  first  used,  and  by  whom,  is  not  precisely 
known.  Diophantus  first  wrote  upon  it  probably  about 
A.D.  170;  he  is  said  to  be  the  inventor.  Brought  into 
Spain  by  the  Saracens,  about  'JUO;  and  into  Italy  by 
Leonardo,  of  Pisa,  in  1202.  The  first  writer  who  used 
algebraical  signs  was  Stifelius,  of  Nuren\berg,  in  1544, 
The  introduction  of  symbols  for  quantities  was  by 
Francis  Victa,  in  1590,  when  algebra  came  into  general 
use. — MoRERi.  The  binomial  theorem  of  Newton,  the 
basis  of  the  doctrine  of  lluxious,  and  the  new  analysis, 
lOOS.— Haydn. 

Alicante,  a  sea-port  town  of  Spain,  in  the  new 
province  of  Aliconte,  lat.  38°  20'  41"  N.,  long.  0°  30' 
W.  Population  of  the  city  about  20,000,  and  of  the 
province  3ti3,000.  The  port  is  an  open  ami  spacious 
bay,  l)etwcen  Cape  de  la  Iluerta  on  tlio  northeast, 
and  Isla  Plana  on  the  south,  distant  from  each  other 
southwest  and  northeast  about  ten  miles.  Ships  may 
enter  on  any  course  between  these  points,  steering  di- 
rect for  the  castle,  which  stands  on  an  eminence  about 
400  feet  high.  Those  of  considerable  burden  moor 
north  and  south,  distant  from  i  lO  1  mile  from  shore, 
in  from  4  to  8  fathoms  water ;  they  are  exposed  to  all 
winds,  from  E.N.E.  to  S.  by  W. ;  but  the  holding 
ground  is  good,  and  there  is  no  instance  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  a  ship  having  been  driven  from 
her  moorings.  Small  crait  lie  alongside  the  mole, 
which  is  already  320  yards  in  length,  und  is  continu- 
ing to  be  projected  still  further  into  tlie  sea.  The 
mole  has  a  fixed  light,  115  feet  high,  visible  15  miles. 
The  trade  of  Alicante,  though  still  considerable,  has 
declined  much  within  the  last  few  years ;  a  conse- 
quence partly  of  (he  emancipation  of  America  from 
the  Spanish  yoke,  but  more  of  the  oppressive  duties 
laid  on  the  importation  of  nu:st  articles  of  foreign  prod- 
uce into  Spain  (see  Cadiz),  and  the  extensive  smug- 
gling carried  on  from  (iibraltar,  Algiers,  etc. 

Kuisins  form  the  principal  article  of  export ;  and 
their  pro<luce,  which  amounts  to  nearly  200,000  cwt., 
has  increased  rapidly  of  late  years.  Thuy  are  princi- 
pally taken  oil'  l)y  England,  the  shipments  tliither,  in 
1812,  having  been  Ml!,4'Jli  cwt.  Hut  with  this  single 
exception  all  the  other  articles  of  export  have  declined. 
The  principal  arc  silk,  w<iul,  barilla,  uluionds,  wine, 
salt,  oil,  lead,  mats,  sallVon,  brandy,  anise,  etc.  The  ex- 
portation of  liurilla,  »hi<li  formerly  amounted  to  from 
50,OIM)  to  100,000  cwt.,  bus  decliiied,  partly  from  its 
having  been  largely  adulterated,  l)Ut  principally  frotn 
its  being  to  a  great  extent  superseded  by  muilr  fmiiie 
(artificial  soda),  to  little  more  than  20,000  cwt.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  and 
other  colonial  products;  cotton,  niul  linen  stuffs,  and 
other  manufactured  goods,  from  England  und  France  ; 
salted  fish,  tobacco,  iron  and  lianiware,  deals  and  tar, 
etc. ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  estimate  of  the 
imports  from  ofliciul  or  other  returns,  us  liy  fur  the 
largest  portion  are  suppliecl  clanili  stinely.  Indeed, 
the  whole  population  of  this  part  of  Spain  are  elotliecl 
in  prohiliiled  articles,  which  are  scdd  as  openly  in  the 
towns  OS  if  they  were  of  Spanish  nuinufuclure  I — Cim- 
iiil'a  J{i']x)rl /or  IHIl.  J^n  Asimriiinun  Urilnnicii  has 
recently  been  formed  In  this  port  for  smelting  and  re- 
fining the  rich  argentiferous  Icail  ores  of  Alniagrera 
and  other  parts  of  the  province  of  Murcla.  The  nnin- 
ufacturt!  of  woolens  is  carried  on  pretty  extensively 


at  Alcoy,  23  miles  north  from  Alicante  ;  but  they  are 
coarse,  and  of  inferior  quality. 

Aliens.  "  An  alien,  according  to  the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  is  a  person  born  out  of  the  jurisdiction 
and  allegiance  of  the  United  States.  This  varies  from 
the  rule  adopted  by  the  ancient  English  law,  us  in  the 
case  of  the  children  of  public  ministers  abroad  (provid- 
ed their  wives  be  English  women),  for  they  owe  not  even 
a  local  allegiance  to  any  foreign  power.  So,  also,  it  is 
said  that  in  every  case  the  children  born  abroad  of  I';n- 
glish  parents  were  capable,  at  common  law,  of  inherit- 
ing as  natives,  if  the  father  went  and  continued  aliroad 
in  the  character  of  an  Englishman,  with  the  approba- 
tion of  the  sovereign. 

"  The  Act  of  Congress  of  the  14th  Apr.l,  1802,  estab- 
lishing u  uniform  rule  of  naturalization,  afieets  the 
issue  of  two  classes  of  persons.  By  the  4th  section  it 
was  declared  that  '  the  children  of  persons  duly  natu- 
ralized under  any  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  or 
who,  previous  to  the  passing  of  any  law  on  that  suli- 
jcct  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  may 
hove  become  citizens  of  any  one  of  the  States  under 
the  laws  thereof,  being  under  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years  at  the  time  of  their  parents  being  so  naturalized, 
or  admitted  to  the  rigbtsof  citizenship,  shall,  if  dwell- 
ing in  the  United  Stutes,  be  considered  as  citizens  of 
the  United  States.'  This  provision  ap|>ears  only  to 
apply  to  the  children  of  persons  naturalized,  or  spe- 
cially admitted  to  citizenship ;  and  there  is  color  for 
the  construction,  thut  it  may  have  been  intended  to  be 
prospective,  and  to  apply  as  well  to  the  case  of  persons 
Iheraijler  to  be  naturalized  as  to  those  who  bad  pre- 
viously been  naturalized.  It  opplies  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  'persons  duly  naturalized' — under  the  restric- 
tions of  residence  and  minority — at  the  time  of  the 
naturalization  of  the  parent.  The  act  applies  to  the 
children  of  persons  <luiy  naturalized,  but  does  not  ex- 
plicitly state  whether  it  was  intcmled  to  apply  only  to 
the  case  where  both  parents  were  duly  nuturulized,  or 
whether  it  would  be  sullicient  for  one  of  thcin  only  to 
be  naturalized,  in  order  to  confer,  as  of  course,  the 
rights  of  citizens  upon  the  resident  cbildreu  being  un- 
der age.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sulhcient  for  the  father 
only  to  be  naturalized ;  for  in  the  sup|ilenientury  act 
of  the  2flth  <if  March,  1804,  it  was  declared,  that  if  any 
alien  who  should  have  complied  with  llie  preliniiiuiry 
steps  made  re<|uisile  by  the  act  of  1082  dies  before  he 
is  actually  naturalized,  his  wid.nr  and  cliiMrin  sliuU  be 
considered  as  citizens.  This  provision  .shows  that  (he 
naturalization  of  the  father  was  to  have  the  enicicnt 
force  of  conferring  the  right  on  his  chihireu ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  notice  thut  this  last  act  speaks  of  cliildrcn 
at  large,  without  any  allu.sion  to  residence  or  minority  ; 
and  yet,  as  llie  two  acts  are  intiniatel3-  conncctcil,  and 
make  but  one  system,  the  lust  act  is  to  be  construed 
with  reference  to  the  prior  one,  according  to  the  <loc- 
trine  of  the  case  of  Ks pnrte  (heniiyhm.  By  u  subse- 
quent part  of  the  same  4th  section,  it  is  declared  that 
'  the  children  of  persons  w  ho  now  are,  or  liave  been 
citizens  of  the  United  .States,  shall,  though  born  out  of 
the  limits  and  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  be  con- 
sidered us  citizens  of  the  United  Slates;  provided  that 
the  right  of  citizcnslilp  shall  not  descend  to  pirsons 
whose  fathers  have  never  resided  within  tlie  United 
States.'  This  <  lause  is  certaiidy  not  prosiieclivi'  in  its 
operation,  wliatcver  may  be  tlu^  just  conslructii.ii  of 
the  one  preceding  it.  It  applied  only  to  thi>  cliildrcn 
of  persons  who  then  vere  or  Imtl  bem  citizens;  and, 
conse(|uently,  tb(!  benellt  of  this  provision  narrows  rap- 
idly by  the  lipse  of  tinu',  and  the  perio<l  will  s(]on  ar- 
rive when  there  w  ill  be  no  stututory  regulution  for  the 
beuelit  of  children  liorn  abroad,  of  American  parents, 
and  they  will  be  obliged  to  resort  for  aid  to  the  dor- 
nuint  anil  doubtful  principles  of  the  English  common 
law.  The  proviso  unnexcd  to  Ibis  last  provision  seems 
to  remove  the  doubt  arising  from  the  generality  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  and  which  was  whether  the  act 
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intended  by  tho  ■words  '  children  of  persons'  both  the 
fiitbor  and  mother,  in  iniitution  of  the  statute  of  ib 
Kdw.  1 1  r.,  or  the  father  only,  according  to  the  more 
liberal  declaration  of  the  statute  of  4  Geo.  II.;  the 
provision  also  differs  from  the  preceding  in  being 
without  any  restriction  as  to  the  age  or  residence  of 
the  child,  and  it  appears  to  have  been  intended  fur  the 
children  of  natural  burn  citizens,  or  of  citizens  who 
were  original  actors  in  our  Uevolution,  and  therefore 
it  was  more  comprehensive  and  more  liberal  in  their 
favor ;  but  the  wlio!  statute  provision  is  remarkably 
loose  and  vague  in  i..s  terms,  and  it  is  lamentably  de- 
fective in  being  confined  to  the  case  of  children  or  par- 
ents who  were  citizens  in  ISOi,  or  had  been  so  previ- 
ously. Tho  former  act  of  29th  January,  1795,  was 
not  so ;  for  it  declared  generally,  tliat  '  the  children 
(if  citizens  of  the  United  States,  born  out  of  the  limits 
and  juri:idiction  of  tho  United  States,  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  citizens  of  the  United  States.'  And  when  we 
consider  the  universol  propensity  to  travel,  the  liberal 
intercourse  between  nations,  the  extent  of  commercial 
enterprise,  and  tlie  genius  and  spirit  of  our  municipal 
institutions,  it  is  quite  surprising  that  tho  rights  of 
tho  children  of  American  citizens  born  abroad  should, 
by  the  existing  act  of  1802,  be  left  so  precarious,  and 
so  fur  inferior  in  tho  security  which  has  been  given, 
under  lil<e  circumstances,  by  the  English  statutes." — 
KioNr's  Coinm.,  Lect.  XXV. 

In  England,  aliens  were  grievously  coerced  up  to 
A.U.  1377.  When  tliey  were  to  be  tried  criminally, 
the  juries  were  to  bo  half  foreigners,  if  they  so  desired, 
llitO.  They  were  restrained  from  exercising  anj'  trade 
or  liandicraft  by  retail,  H83.  Tho  celebrated  Alien 
Uill  passed,  January,  1703.  Act  to  register  Aliens, 
no.).  Uill  to  abolish  their  naturalization  by  the  hold- 
ing of  stock  in  the  banks  of  Scotland,  J  une,  1820.  New 
Uegistration  act,  7  Geo.  IV.,  182t!.  This  last  act  was 
repealed  and  another  statute  passed,  0  Will.  IV.,  1830. 
T'he  celebrated  Uaron  Geramb,  a  conspicuous  and  fash- 
ionable foreigner,  known  at  court,  was  ordered  out  of 
England,  April  (i,  1812. — II.vvi>.\. 

liijlucnce  of  the  Residence  of  A  liens. — There  can  be 
•  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  the  resort  of  for- 
eigners to  a  country,  and  tlieir  residence  in  it,  are 
highly  conducive  to  its  interests.  Those  who  emi- 
grate in  order  to  practice  their  calling  in  an  old  set- 
tled country  are  jiretty  uniformly  distinguished  for 
activity,  enterprise,  and  good  conduct.  Tho  native 
inhabitants  have  so  many  advantages  on  their  side, 
that  it  would  be  absurd  to  supjiose  that  foreigners 
should  ever  come  into  any  thing  like  successful  com- 
petition with  Ihem,  imless  they  were  accpuiinted  with 
sonu^  branch  of  trade  or  manufacture  of  which  tho  oth- 
ers were  ignorant,  or  possessed  superior  skill,  industry, 
or  ciouumy,  Hut  whether  aliens  jiractice  new  acts,  or 
introduce  more  perfect  processes  into  (he  old,  or  dis- 
l)lay  t^npcriur  economy,  etc.,  their  indux  can  not  fail 
to  be  of  the  greatest  advantage.  Tlicy  practically  in- 
struct tliusi!  among  whom  they  reside  in  what  it  most 
concerns  them  to  know — that  is,  in  those  departments 
of  art  ami  scii'iice  in  wlilcli  they  are  inferior  to  others; 
and  ciialde  them  to  avail  themselves  uf  whatever  for- 
eign sagacity,  skill,  or  practice  has  produced  that  is 
must  perfect.  It  is  not  easy,  indeed,  to  overrate  the 
lienelits  cunlerred  on  most  countries  by  the  resort  of 
aliens.  Treviuusly  to  the  invention  of  printing,  there 
was  harilly  any  other  way  of  becoming  acipiainted 
with  foreign  inventions  and  discoveries;  and  even 
now  it  is  far  easier  !;■  learn  any  new  art,  method,  or 
process,  IVuni  the  example  and  instruction  of  those  fa- 
miliar with  its  details,  than  from  the  best  possible  de- 
scriptions. The  experience,  indeed,  of  every  age  and 
country  shows  that  the  progress  of  nations  in  tho  ca- 
reer of  arts  and  civilization  depends  nmre  on  tho  free- 
dom of  commerce,  au<!  on  the  libi'rnlity  with  wliieli 
they  have  treated  foreigners,  than  almost  any  thing 
else. 


AlkalieB.  Tho  distinguishing  characters  of  these 
bodies  are,  a  strong  acrid  and  powerfully  caustic  taste ; 
a  corrosive  action  upon  all  animal  matter,  destroying 
its  texture  with  considerable  rapidity ;  exposed  to  the 
atmosphere,  when  in  their  caustic  state,  they  absorb 
carbonic  acid  with  greot  rapidity,  and  become  carbon- 
ated (or  mild).  Their  action  upon  vegetable  colors 
also  atibrds  us  means  by  which  the  presence  of  an  un- 
combiucd  or  carbonated  alkali  may  be  detected ;  the 
yellow  color  of  turmeric  is  changed  to  a  red  brown  tint 
when  immersed  into  solutions  containing  them;  the 
blue  color  of  the  litmus,  after  being  reddened  by  an 
acid,  is  again  restored;  the  infusions  of  the  red  cab- 
bage, the  violet,  and  many  other  purple  vegetable  col- 
ors, arc  converted  to  green.  Litmus  paper  reddened 
by  carbonic  acid  is,  however,  the  most  delicate  test  of 
the  |)re.sence  of  an  alkali.  With  the  various  acids  they 
also  combine,  forming  the  very  important  and  extens- 
ive class  of  compounds  generally  called  salts — a  salt 
being  any  com|)Ound  formed  by  the  union  of  an  acid 
with  an  alkali  or  metallic  oxide. 

AtbUimetri/. — The  method  by  which  the  value  of 
tho  alkalies,  or  carbonated  alkalies,  is  determined,  be- 
ing of  considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point 
of  view,  wo  shall  here  treat  it  somewhat  in  detail.  '  It 
is  an  established  fact  that  49  parts,  by  weight,  of  oil 
of  vitriol  of  tho  specitic  gravity  of  1'8I86  are  exactly 
equivalent  to  the  neutralization  of  70  parts,  by  weight, 
of  pure  carbonate  of  jiotash,  or  48  of  jiuro  potass,  or  64 
of  carbonate  of  so<la,  or  32  of  soda,  and  that  70  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  neutralize 
100  parts  of  carbonate  of  potass.  Hence,  by  employ- 
ing a  glass  tube  of  about  two  ounces'  capacity,  and  ac- 
curately divided  into  100  cipial  parts,  taking  70  grains 
of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  diluting  it  with  water,  to  make 
tho  100  mcasui'cs  complete,  every  measure  of  this  di- 
lute acid  nmst  be  equal  to  a  grain  of  pure  carbonate 
of  potass.  The  percentage  of  real  carbonate  of  potass 
existing  in  any  sample  of  pearlash  may  be  at  once  as- 
certained by  taking  100  grains  of  the  sample,  dissolv- 
ing it  in  hot  water,  straining,  and  adding  by  degrees 
100  measures  of  the  test  acid  above  mentioned ;  the 
point  of  neiitralizotion  (when  it  ceases  to  aftect  litmus 
paper  or  reddened  litmus)  being  accurately  ascertain- 
I'd,  the  residual  acid  will  give  the  percentage  of  im- 
purities ;  for  instance,  say  that  75  measures  of  the  di- 
lute acid  have  been  employed  to  render  100  grains  of  a 
sample  of  pearlash  perfectly  neutral,  then  we  have  as- 
certained that  it  con(aii>s  2.)  per  cent,  impurities.  The 
same  process,  of  course,  must  be  followed  in  exanuning 
samples  of  barilla  or  kelp,  except  that  the  alkali  con- 
tained in  them  being  carbonate  of  soda,  90'7o  of  oil 
(if  vitriol  must  be  eniployed  instead  of  70.  Tho  proc- 
ess recommended  by  Jlr.  Faraday,  and  in  which  he 
uses  only  one  test  acid,  is  as  follows :  Into  a  tube  about 
three  tpiarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  nine  and  a 
half  long,  and  as  cyliiulrical  as  jiossible  throughout 
its  whole  length,  1000  grains  of  water  are  to  be  weigh- 
ed, and  the  space  occupied  marked  on  the  tube  by  a 
line  tile ;  this  space  is  then  divided  from  above  down- 
ward into  100  equal  parts.  At  23'I4,  or  7fi'r)(i  parts 
from  the  bottom,  an  extra  line  should  be  made,  and 
soda  nuirked  opposite  to  it ;  at  IH-UO  potass  shoidd  be 
marked  in  the  same  way  ;  at  5l'(!3  carbdiiate  of  soda; 
and  at  Ii5  carlmnate  of  potass.  A  diluted  acid  is  now 
to  be  prepared,  which  shall  have  a  specilie  gravity 
1'127,  and  this  is  made  by  mixing  intinuitely  together 
19  parts,  by  weight,  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  81  of  water. 
The  method  to  be  followed  in  the  employment  of  this 
acid  is  as  follows  :  The  dilute  acid  is  to  be  measured  in 
the  tulie  up  to  the  lino  opposite  to  which  tho  alkali 
sought  for  is  nwirked;  if  barilla,  which  contains  car- 
bonate of  soda,  fil'Kt  measures  are  to  bo  taken.  The 
100  measures  are  then  made  up  by  the  addition  of  wa- 
ter, and  is  then  ready  for  use,  following  the  method 
before  stated. 
The  alkalies  arc  four  in  number;  namely,  ammonia 
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(or  Tolatile  alkali),  potass  (or  vegetable  alkali),  soda  (or 
mineral  alkali),  and  litbia ;  which  last  is  of  so  little  im- 
portance that  we  shall  not  treat  of  it  here.  The  combi- 
nation of  these  alkalies  with  the  various  acids,  whenev- 
er they  form  compounds  of  any  importance,  will  be  no- 
ticed. 

Ammonia,  or  SpiriU  of  Bariihom,  or  Vdatite  Alkali, 
in  its  uncombined  form,  is  an  elastic  gaseous  body, 
haviuf;  a  very  pungent  and  suffocating  odor,  destroys 
animal  life,  converts  the  yellow  of  turmeric  paper  to  a 
brown,  which,  tnm  the  volatility  of  the  alkali,  is  again 
restored  by  a  gentle  heat  to  its  original  color.  This 
gas  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  water,  which  takes  into 
solution  about  780  times  its  volume,  forming  the  liquid 
ammonia,  or  what  is  commonly  called  hartshorn. 
Ammonia  is  liberated  whenever  any  of  the  compounds 
of  this  alkali  are  acted  upon  l>y  potass,  soda,  lime,  and 
many  other  alkaline  earths.  Lime,  from  its  being  the 
most  economical,  is  generally  employed ;  the  best  pro- 
portions for  its  preparation  are  equal  weights  of  sal 
ammoniac  (muriate  of  ammonia)  and  fresh  slaked  lime. 
When  these  are  introduced  into  a  retort,  and  heat  ap- 
plied, ammonia  is  liberated  in  the  gaseous  form,  and  is 
conducted  by  a  Welter's  safety-tube  into  a  vessel  of 
water,  by  which  the  gas  is  instantly  absorbed.  Mu- 
riate of  lime  remains  in  the  retort ;  sometimes  water  is 
added  to  the  mixture,  and  then  distilled.  As  thus  ob- 
tained, it  has  tt  specific  gravity  of  'OSO  or  •940,  water 
being  equal  to  l-OOO.  The  most  concentrated  solution 
of  ammonia  has  the  specific  gravity  of  '875. 

Carbonate  nf  A  mmonin,  or  Volatile  Salt,  or  Stibear- 
bonate  nf  Ammonia. — This  salt,  which  is  very  much 
employed  in  various  processes  of  the  arts,  was  for- 
merly olitained  bj'  the  action  of  chaik  (carbonate  of 
lime)  upon  muriate  of  ammonia ;  a  double  decomposi- 
tion takes  place.  Carbonic  acid  and  ammonia  are 
sublimed  in  vapor,  and  muriate  of  lime  remains  in  the 
vessel.  A  much  less  expensive  process  is,  however, 
now  followed,  namely,  from  the  waste  gas  liquors  ob- 
tained in  the  purification  of  coal  gas ;  these  are  evap- 
orated, and  the  black,  impure  sulphuric  acid  added. 
By  this  means  a  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  formed,  and 
the  carl)onatc  i)rocured  from  it  by  the  action  of  powder- 
ed chalk,  as  in  the  former  ^roi'css.  Its  uses  are  prin- 
cipally in  forming  other  compounds  of  ammonia,  as 
smelling  salts ;  and  it  is  likewise  employed  rather  ex- 
tensively by  pastry-cooks  for  making  light  pastry, 
which  is  caused  by  the  volatile  carbonate  of  ammonia 
escaping  and  raising  up  the  pastry  by  the  heot  of  the 
oven.  It  is  entirely  dissipated  during  the  baking,  so 
that  no  ill  effect  can  arise  from  its  use.  Koth  this 
compound  and  the  preceding  act  as  violent  stimulants 
on  the  animal  system. 

Muriate  of  A  mmonia,  or  Sal  A  mmoniar,  was  formerly 
brought  to  Kurope  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  procured 
by  sul)mitting  the  soot  of  camels' dung  (there  employed 
for  ftiel)  to  sublimation  in  closed  vessels ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, nt  present  manufactured  In  verj-  largo  quantities 
in  England  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Tlie  most  econom- 
icol  processes  are  either  submitting  sulphate  of  ammo- 
nia mixed  intimately  with  muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt)  to 
sublimation,  or  by  suhslitutingthe  liittcrn  of  sea-wafer, 
whicli  consists  chiefly  of  muriate  of  magnesia,  for  the 
sea  salt.  In  the  first  process  a  sulphate  of  soda  Is 
fornu'd,  and  the  murinlc  of  ammonia,  which,  l)eing 
volatile,  rises  in  the  vaporous  form,  and  is  condensed 
in  the  cool  parts  of  the  a|ipanitiis;  in  the  latter  process 
a  sulphate  of  magnesia  (Epsom  salts)  results.  It  is 
generally  from  this  salt  (muriate  of  ammonia)  that  the 
liquid  ammonia  is  manufactured  ;  it  is  also  employed 
in  tinning  and  soldering,  to  prese.  ve  the  metals  from 
oxidation.  It  is  n  semi-transparent,  tough  salt,  hav- 
ing an  acrid  and  cool  taste,  and  is  usually  met  with  in 
the  form  of  hemispherical  masses.  Sal  ammoniac  is 
made  at  Calcutta,  and  is  thence  exported  to  (Ireat  Brit- 
ain, the  rniled  .Slates,  and  the  Arabian  and  Persian 
Oulfg.     In  1824-26  the  exports  amounted  to  114  tons. 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — The  preparation  of  the  sul- 
phate has  been  already  given  under  the  head  of  am- 
monia ;  it  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  both  of  the 
carbonate  and  muriate. 

Acetate  of  Ammonia. — The  spirit  of  Mindererus  is 
obtained  by  acting  upon  the  carbonate  of  ammonia  by 
acetic  acid;  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  with  efl'erves- 
cencc,  and  an  acetate  of  ammonia  is  formed  ;  it  is  em- 
ployed in  medicine  as  a  febrifuge.  All  these  salts  of 
anmionia  have  tho  following  properties :  they  are  vol- 
atile at  a  low  red  heat ;  the  fixed  alkalies  decompose 
them,  combining  with  their  acid,  and  tho  ammonia  is 
liberated.  When  combined  with  a  fixed  acid,  such  as 
the  boracic  or  phosphoric,  they  are  decomposed,  tho 
ammonia  alone  being  volatilized,  and  the  acid  remain- 
ing pure.  This  proceta  was  deicribfdfor  obtaining  pure 
photplioric  acid. 

Potasf,  or  Vegetable  Alkali. — The  original  source  of 
this  alkali  is  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  whence  is  de- 
rived its  name  of  vegetable  alkali.  When  wood  is 
burned,  and  the  ashes  lixiviated  with  water,  boiled, 
strained,  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  an  intensely  alka- 
line mass  is  obtained,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of 
potash,  from  this  process  being  conducted  in  iron  pots. 
It  is  then  removed  to  a  rcverbcratory  furnace,  and  sub- 
mitted to  heat,  and  a  current  of  air.  This  burns  out 
extractive  matter  and  other  impurities,  and  tho  salt 
assumes  a  pearly  white  color,  and  is  hence  called  pearl- 
ashes.  Care  should  be  taken  during  this  process  tliat 
the  potashes  do  not  enter  into  fusion,  as  this  w  ould  de- 
stroy the  full  effect  of  the  operation. 

Pearlashei.  —  Pearlashes  generally  contain  about 
from  CO  to  88  or  84  per  cent,  of  pure  corbonate  of  pot- 
ass. Its  uses  in  manufactures  are  numerous  and  im- 
portant. It  is  employed  in  making  flint-glass,  of  which 
it  constitutes  about  one  sixth  of  the  materials  employ- 
ed ;  in  soap-making,  especially  for  the  softer  kinds  of 
soap  ;  for  this  purpose,  however,  it  is  first  rendered 
caustic  by  means  of  lime.  In  the  rectification  of  spirits 
large  quantities  are  employed  to  combine  with  the  wa- 
ter previously  in  union  with  the  spirit. 

Subcarbonate  if  Potast,  or  Salt  of  Tartar,  is  used  in 
preparing  the  8ul)carbonate  of  potass  of  the  Pharma- 
copoeia (oarbonote  of  potass  of  the  chemical  nomen- 
clature), and  likewise  in  rendering  hard  s])ring  waters 
soft,  and  in  cleansing  substances  from  grease :  it  is 
sometimes  called  salt  of  wonuwood.  Wlien  made  by 
the  deflagration  of  two  parts  of  tartar  of  orgol  and  one 
of  nitre,  it  is  called  black  flux,  and  is  used  extensively 
in  metallurgic  operations.  From  the  subcarl)onatc  of 
potash  the  pure  and  uncombined  potass  is  obtained,  by 
adding  an  equal  weight  of  fVcsh  burned  lime,  previous- 
ly slaked,  and  lioiling  them  with  half  their  weight  of 
water.  By  this  process  the  lime  combines  with  the 
carl)onic  acid,  and  the  potass  remains  in  solution  in 
its  caustic  state ;  by  boiling  the  clear  solution  rapidly 
in  iron  vessels,  and  submitting  it  to  fusion,  we  olitain 
the  fused  potass.  If  it  be  required  perfectly  pure  for 
chemical  purposes,  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  in  sil- 
ver vessels,  and  dissolve  in  strong  alcohol.  This  lakes 
up  the  pure  potass,  and  leaves  any  portion  of  the 
sul)carbonate  that  may  not  have  been  acted  upon  by 
the  lime;  then  the  alcohol  is  to  be  distilJ-^d  off,  and 
I  the  potass  fused  at  a  red  heat,  and  poured  out  in  its 
liquid  stote  on  a  cold  slab.  As  thus  procured,  it  is  a 
white,  brittle  mass,  highly  deliquescent,  alisorliing 
moisture  and  carbonic  acid  rapidly  from  the  atmo.>i- 
phere.  When  evaporated  in  iron  vessels  it  has  a  dirty 
color,  and  lets  fall  a  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron  when 
dissolved  In  water,  from  its  having  acted  upon  the  iron 
lioilers.  Potass  acts  with  great  rapidity  upon  nninuil 
sul)stanccs,  destroying  their  textun>,  and  is  on  this  ac- 
count employed  as  a  caustic,  and  was  formerly  called 
lapif  infernalit, 

Carltonale  (or,  In  the  chemical  nomenclature,  TUcar- 
bonule)  of  Potau,  is  prepared  liy  passing  carbonic  acid 
gas  through  a  solution  of  the  subcarbonate ;  and  cvap- 
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orating  at  a  temperature  below  212°,  and  crystallizing. 
It  is  used  in  making  effervescing  draughts.  It  loses 
one  proportion  of  its  carbonic  acid  wlien  heated,  and  is 
converted  into  the  subcarbonate. 

Sulphate  of  Patau,  or  Sal  Polychrttt,  or  V'itriolated 
Tartar,  ia  obtained  by  submitting  the  salt  which  re- 
mains after  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid  from  nitre 
and  sulphuric  acid  to  a  red  heat,  or  liy  neutralizing  the 
excess  of  acid  contained  in  that  salt  by  subcarbonate  of 
potass. 

Biaulphate  of  Potass,  or  Sal  Enixum. — This  is  the  salt 
mentioned  above,  as  the  residue  fronj  the  process  for 
obtaining  nitric  acid.  It  is  employed  in  very  large 
quantities  in  the  manufacture  of  alum  ;  also  in  tinning 
iron,  for  piclcling,  as  it  is  termed ;  it  is  sometimes  also 
used  as  a  tlux. 

Nitrate  of  Potash,  NUre,  or  Saltpetre. — This  salt, 
which  is  of  so  much  importance  in  eve^y  branch  of  the 
arts,  is  found  native  in  many  parts  of  the  world,  espe- 
cially in  the  East  Indies.     It  is  obtained  from  soils 
composed  of  decomposing  granite,  the  feldspar  of  which 
gives  rise,  as  is  supposed,  to  the  potass.     The  nitric 
acid  is  not  so  easily  accounted  for,  except  it  is  by  a 
union  of  the  nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  in  tlic  atmos- 
phere taking  place  in  those  hot  climates ;  for,  from  au- 
thenticated accounts,  no  decaying  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  exists  in  the  nitre  districts  of  India.     By  lix- 
iviation  witli  water  the  nitre  is  dissolved  from  the  soil, 
wliicli  is  again  thrown  out  into  the  air,  to  be  washed 
the  following  year;  so  that  it  is  formed  continually. 
These  lixiviations  are  then  evaporated ;  and  when  of 
a  certain  strength,  a  n-.antity  of  common  salt  separates, 
which  is  removed  as  it  fulls  ;  and  the  nitre  is  then  crys- 
tallized and  imported  to  England,  always  containing  a 
certain  quantity  of  impurities,  which  are  deducted  in 
the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  the  article,  being 
termed  its  refraction.      It  is  generally  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder  and  pure  nitric  acid,  refined 
or  recrystallized.    Nitre  may  be  also  made  artificial- 
ly, in  beds  of  decaying  vegetable  or  animal  substan- 
ces, mixed  with  old  mortar,  or  other  refuse  calcareous 
earth ;  these  t^  e  watered  occasionally,  too  much  moist- 
ure being  hurtful ;  after  a  certain  period,  depcAding  on 
the  rapiilit}'  with  wliich  the  process  has  gone  nn,  the 
whole  is  submitted  to  lixiviation  together  with  -.  ood- 
ashes,  which  contain  subcorbonate  of  potass,  and  w)iich 
decomposes  any  nitrate  of  lime  formed,  of  which  theie 
is  generally  a  considerable  quantity.    After  the  lixivi- 
ation is  complete,  which  takes  some  time,  the  solution 
is  }:nparatod  and  boiled  down  ;  the  salt  separates  as  in 
the  other  process,  and  the  nitre  is  tlien  crystallized.    It 
was  from  this  source  that  the  whole  of  the  nitre,  nearly, 
employed  by  the  French  during  the  long-protracted 
Wf  r  with  the  continental  powers  was  obtained.    Nitre 
has  a  cold,   penetrating,  and  nauseous  taste;  enters 
into  igneous  fusion  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  is  then  mould- 
ed into  round  cakes,  called  sal  prunella.    It  is  employed 
in  the  manufacture  of  nitric  acid ;  of  gunpowder,  wliich 
is  composed  of  75  parts  by  weight  of  nitre,  10  of  char- 
coal, and  i)  of  sulphur  (the  nitre  for  tliis  purpose  should 
bo  of  great  purity) ;  and  in  the  manufacture  of  oil  of 
vitriol :  as  a  tlux  it  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  we  pos- 
sess ;  it  is  also  used  for  the  preservation  of  animal  food, 
and  in  making  frigorific  mixtures  :  1  ounce  of  nitre  dis- 
solved in  .'i  ounces  of  water  lowers  its  temperature  15 
degrees  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer. — Sre  Sai.ti'KTRK. 
Ojealate  and  liinoxalate  if  Potass. — 'I'lie  blimxniate 
of  potass,  or  salt  of  lemon,  or  sorrel,  by  both  which 
last  names  it  is  very  commonly  known,  is  jirocured 
from  (he  juice  of  the  common  sorrel  {llumex  Acrtosa), 
or  tlie  wood  sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetoselta),  by  crystalliza- 
tion, after  the  feculent  matter  has  'icen  separated  by 
staniliiig  a  few  days.     Its  chief  uses  are,  in  removing 
ink  spots  or  iron  moulds ;  and  also  as  a  refreshing  bev- 
erage when  mixed  with  sugar  and  water.    The  neutral 
oxalate  is  obtained  from  this  salt  by  comldning  the  ex- 
cess of  acid  which  it  contains  with  a  solution  of  sub- 


carbonate of  potass.     Is  very  much  used  in  chemistry, 
as  the  best  test  of  the  presence  of  lime. 

Tartrate  and  Bitartrate  of  Potass. — Bitartrate  of  pot- 
ass, or  cream  of  tartar,  is,  when  in  its  crude  and  im- 
pure state,  called  argol,  and  is  deposited  in  the  inte- 
rior of  wine-casks  during  fermentation,  and  from  this 
source  the  whole  of  the  cream  of  tartar  is  obtained.  It 
is  generally  of  a  very  dark  brown  color,  but  may  be 
purified  and  rendered  perfectly  white  by  solution  and 
crystallization.  It  is  employed  very  extensively  in 
dyeing,  hat-making,  and  in  the  preparation  of  tartaric 
acid,  and  many  of  the  compounds  of  tartaric  acid,  as 
tartar  emetic,  soluble  tartar  (tartrate  of  j)otass) :  when 
heated  to  redness,  it  is  converted  into  carbonate  of  pot- 
ass and  charcoal ;  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  nitre 
and  thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible,  it  forms  the  black 
flux,  and  with  its  own  weight  of  nitre  the  white  flux, 
both  of  which  are  very  much  employed  in  metallurgic 
operations.  The  tartrate  is  made  by  the  addition  of 
subcarbonate  of  potass  to  a  solution  of  the  bitartrate 
until  perfectly  neutral :  It  is  used  in  medicine  as  a  mild 
purgative. 

f'erro-cyanate,  or  Prussiate  of  Potass. — This  salt  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  subcarbonate  of  potass,  at  a 
low  red  heat,  upon  refuse  animal  matter,  such  as  hoofs, 
horns,  skin,  etc.,  in  the  proportion  of  two  of  subcorbon- 
ate to  four  or  five  of  the  animal  matter.  But  the  proc- 
ess recommended  by  M.  Gauticr  is  preferable ;  he  finds 
that  when  animal  matter  is  heated  with  nitre,  it  yields 
a  much  larger  quantity  of  the  ferro-Prussiate  than  when 
either  potass  or  subcarbonate  of  potass  are  employed ; 
the  proportions  ho  finds  most  economical  are,  1  part  by 
weight  of  nitre,  3  parts  of  dry  blood,  and  iron  scales  or 
filings  equal  to  a  fiftieth  of  the  blood  employed.  The 
coagulum  of  blood  is  mixed  intimately  with  the  nitre 
and  iron  filings,  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air ;  they 
ore  then  submitted  to  n  very  low  red  heat,  in  deep  iron 
cylinders,  as  long  as  vapors  continue  to  be  liberated ; 
when  cold,  the  contents  ore  dissolved  in  12  or  15  times 
their  weight  ond  stroined.  On  evoporotion  till  of  the 
specific  gravity  1-284,  and  allowing  it  to  cool,  a  lorge 
quantity  of  bicarbonate  of  potass  cryetallizes ;  and  bj' 
further  evaporation  till  of  the  specitic  gravity  1'306, 
the  ferro-I'russiate  of  potass  crystallizes  on  cooling. 
This  is  to  be  recrystallized.  It  is  a  beautiful  yellow^ 
salt,  very  tough,  having  a  tenacity  similar  to  sper- 
maceti, and  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  It  is  em- 
ployed very  extensively  in  dyeing  blues,  ^nd  in  calico 
printing ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of  Prussian  blue, 
which  is  a  compound  of  the  ferro-Prussic  acid  and  ox- 
ide of  iron,  prepared  by  adding  1  port  of  tlie  ferro- 
Prussiate  of  potass  dissolved  in  woter,  to  1  part  of  cop- 
peras, and  4  parts  of  alum  in  solution. 

Chrontate  of  Potass. — This  salt  is  obtained  from  the 
native  chromoto  of  iron  by  the  action  of  nitre  at  a  full 
red  heat  in  equal  proportions.  By  solution,  filtration, 
and  evaporation,  o  beautiful  lemon-yellow  colored  salt 
results.  It  is  very  much  employed  in  dyeing,  calico 
printing,  and  calico  making,  from  its  producing  bright 
yellow  precipitates  with  solutions  of  lead. 

hiehromnle  of  Potass  is  prepared  from  the  above- 
mentioned  salt,  by  tlie  addition  of  nitric  acid  to  the 
yellow  solution  obtained  from  the  heated  mass  by  the 
action  of  woter;  on  evaporating  this,  a  dark  red  col- 
ored salt  crystollizcs,  which  is  the  bichromate.  This 
is  also  very  largely  employed  by  the  calico  jirinters, 
and  when  mixed  in  solution  with  nitric  acid,  possesses 
the  property  of  destroying  vegetable  colors ;  on  this 
account  it  is  of  great  importance,  ns  it  at  the  some 
time  removes  a  vegetable  color,  and  forms  a  base  for  a 
yellow  dye. 

Chhtrale  or  Ili/peroTymuriate  of  Potass. — The  prepa- 
ration of  this  salt  is  attended  with  some  little  dlfiicnlty, 
and  requires  a  great  deal  of  nicety.  It  Is  obtained  by 
jiassing  a  current  of  chlorine  gns  through  a  solution  of 
caustic  potass ;  then  boiling  and  evaporating;  the  first 
salt  that  separates  is  tho  chlorate  of  potass ;  and  by 
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further  evaporation,  muriate  of  potass  is  obtained.  It 
is  used  in  malting  matches  fur  instantaneous  light 
boxes,  which  are  prepared  by  first  dipping  the  wood  in 
melted  sulplmr,  iTnd  then  into  a  thin  paste,  formed  of 

3  parts  clilorate  of  potass,  2  parts  starch,  and  a  little 
vermilion ;  with  sulphur  it  forms  a  very  explosive  com- 
pound, generally  employed  for  filling  the  percuss' f"- 
caps  of  fowling-pieces. 

Siiilii,  ur  Mineral  Alkali. — The  suurccs  of  this  alkali 
in  nature  are  various.  It  is  obtained  in  combination 
witli  carbonic  acid,  when  plants  which  grow  by  the 
sea-side  arc  burned.  The  ashes  thus  obtained  are 
called  barilla  and  kelp ;  and  also  in  some  countries  it 
is  found  as  an  clHpresceuec  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  and  is  called  nitmm  or  natron  ;  this  occurs  par- 
ticularly in  Egypt  and  South  America.  Trona  is  also 
another  native  carbonate  of  soda,  and  is  exported  from 
Tripoli.  In  combination  with  muriatic  acid  it  is  also 
found  in  immense  abundance,  forming  the  rock  suit, 
and  .sea  sinlt  or  muriate  of  soda.  It  is  obtained  fiom 
the  carbonate  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  potass  is  oV>- 
taini'd  from  its  carbonate,  namely,  by  boiling  it  witli 
fresh-burned  lime  previously  slaked,  decanting  tiie 
clear  solution,  and  evaporating  and  fusing.  It  is  a 
white  brittle  substance,  and  by  exposure  to  the  air  be- 
comes converted  into  a  dry  carbonate.  Its  uses  in  the 
arts  and  manufactures  are  of  considerable  importance. 
In  soap-making  it  is  employed  in  very  large  quanti- 
ties, and  fur  tliis  purpose  ia  generally  procured  from 
barilla  or  keln-  by  mixing  them  with  lime,  and  by  the 
infusion  of  water  procuring  a  caustic  soda  ley ;  this  is 
mixed  with  oil  and  fatty  matters  in  various  propor- 
tions, and  liuiled  ;  the  saponification  of  the  fatty  mat- 
ter takes  place,  and  the  soap  formed  rises  to  the  sur- 
face; the  ley  is  then  drawn  from  beneath,  and  fresh 
leys  added,  until  the  soap  is  completely  free  from  oil ; 
it  is  then  allow  ed  to  dry.  Soda  is  also  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  i)late,  crown,  and  bottle  glass,  though 
for  this  purpose  it  is  generally  in  the  form  of  carbon- 
ate ur  sulphate. 

Hubcaiionute  of  Soda.  (In  the  chen  ical  nomencla- 
ture it  is  called  carburate.')— This  is  gei  erally  pre;)ared 
from  barilla,  wnieh  contains  about  from  l(i  to  2-1  per 
cent.  Harilla  is  procured  liy  incine:;'ting  the  saholu 
soda,  and  other  sea-side  plants;  it  is  made  in  large 
quantities  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  Kelp  is  another  im- 
pure carbonate  of  so<la,  but  does  not  contnin  more  than 

4  or  h  per  cent, ;  it  is  the  ashes  obtained  from  sea-weeds 
by  incineration,  and  is  made  on  the  northern  shores 
of  Scotland.  From  these,  the  crjsta'Uzed  carbonate 
(or  sulicurbonate,  as  it  is  more  frequently  called)  is 
made  by  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
boiling,  str.-.ining,  evaporating,  and  skimming  off  the 
comniun  salt  as  it  forms  on  the  surface;  on  cooling, 
tlie  subcarbonate  of  soda  crystallizes.  Another  method 
is  by  lieating  the  sulphate  of  soda  witli  carbonate  of 
lime  and  charcoal,  and  then  dissolving  out  the  soluble 
carbonate ;  also,  by  the  action  of  carbonate  of  putass 
(pearlash)  upon  solutions  of  sea  salt. — ^'te  UiUtiLLA 
and  KEi.r. 

liicarbomite  of  Soda  is  procured  by  driving  a  cur- 
rent of  carbonic  acid  gas  through  solutions  of  the  car- 
bonate, nnil  then  evaporating  at  a  temperature  below 
212"  Fahrenheit;  it  is  chielly  emiiloyed  in  making 
soda-wnter  powders.  This  is  the  carbonate  of  swla  of 
tlie  l'harmai'iip<riu.  l)y  tlie  application  of  a  red  lieut 
it  loses  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  suit- 
carbonate. 

Sulphate  if  Soda,  or  fHaiibi  r  S<dts. — This  salt,  which 
has  received  the  imme  of  (ilnuber,  from  its  discoverer, 
is  the  residue  of  a  great  many  chemical  processes;  for 
Instance,  when  muriate  of  soila  is  acted  upun  liy  oil  of 
vitriol,  muriatic  acid  and  sulphate  of  soda  result ;  in 
making  chlorine  gas  for  the  manufacture  of  the  chloride 
of  lime,  or  Ideacliing  powder,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sul- 
phatii  of  manganese  result — the  materials  employed 
being  sea  salt,  sulphuric  acid  (oil  of  vitriol),  and  black 


oxide  of  manganese :  also,  in  the  preparation  «f  acetic 
acid  from  the  acetate  of  soda,  and  in  the  preparation 
of  muriate  of  ammonia  from  sea  salt  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  a  colorless,  transparent 
salt,  elHoresces  readily  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and 
becomes  converted  into  a  dry  powder;  it  b".i  a  cold, 
bitter  taste.  1 1  is  used  fur  the  preparation  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  as  a  medicine.  It  is  found  native  in  sume 
countries,  particularly  in  Persia  and  South  America — 
frequently  as  an  efflorescence  upon  new  walls. 

S' Urate  of  Soda. — This  salt  is  found  native  in  some 
parts  of  the  Kast  Indies,  and  is  called,  from  its  square 
form,  cubic  nitre ;  it  is,  however,  very  little  used. 

Muriate  of  Soda,  or  Sea  Salt. — This  compound  is 
found  in  immense  quantities  in  the  earth,  and  is  called 
from  this  circumstance  rock  salt,  or  sal  g<in.  The 
mines  of  Cheshire  and  Droitwich,  in  England,  and 
those  in  I'olund,  Hungary,  and  Spain,  and  many 
others,  afford  inmiense  quantities  of  this  cumpuund. 
It  is  also  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  sca-woter, 
both  spontaneously  in  pits  formed  fur  the  purpese,  and 
in  large  iron  boilers ;  the  uncrystallizable  tluid  is  culled 
the  bittern ;  basket  salt  is  made  by  placing  the  salt, 
after  evaporation,  in  conical  baskets,  ond  passing 
through  it  a  saturated  solution  of  salt,  w  hich  dissolves 
and  carries  off  the  muriate  of  magnesia  or  lime.  I'ure 
suit  should  nut  become  moist  by  exposure  to  the  air ; 
it  decrepitates  when  heated:  it  is  employed  for  the 
])reparation  of  muriatic  acid,  carbonate  of  soda,  muriate 
of  aumiouia,  and  many  other  operations ;  also  in  glaz- 
ing stone-ware,  pottery,  etc. ;  and  from  its  great  anti- 
septic properties,  is  ueed  largely  for  the  preservation 
of  animal  food  ;  as  a  ttux  also  in  metallurgy. 

Uurate  of  Soda,  or  JJorax. — This  salt  is  found  in 
Thibet  and  Persia,  deposited  from  saline  lakes;  it  is 
called  tincal,  and  is  imported  into  this  country,  where 
it  is  purified  by  solution— the  fatty  matter  with  which 
the  tincal  is  always  coated  being  removed,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  and  crystallized :  its  principal 
uses  arc  as  a  (lux,  from  its  acting  very  powerfully 
upon  earthy  substances. 

Alkauet,  or  Anchuaa  (Gcr.  Orl-antt;  Du.  Oste- 
toiiy ;  Fr.  Vrconelte;  It.  Ancuta;  Sp.  Arcanela),  a  spe- 
cies of  bugloss  {Anchuta  tiitctoria,  Linn.).  It  has  been 
cultivated  in  England  ;  but  is  found  of  the  finest  quality 
in  Siberia,  Spain,  and  more  particularly  in  the  couth 
of  France,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montpellier.  The  routs 
of  the  plant  arc  the  only  parts  (hat  are  made  use  of. 
When  in  perfection,  they  are  about  the  thickness  of 
the  finger,  having  a  thick  bark  of  a  deep  purplish  red 
color.  This,  when  separated  from  the  whitish  woody 
pith,  imparts  a  fine  deep  red  to  alcohol,  oils,  wax, 
and  all  unctuous  substances.  To  water  it  gives  only 
a  dull  brownish  hue.  It  is  principally  employed  to 
tint  wax,  pomatum,  and  unguents,  oils  employed  in 
the  dressing  of  mahogany,  rose-wood,  etc.  The  alka- 
net  brought  from  Constandnople  yields  a  more  beau- 
(iful  but  less  permanent  dye  than  that  of  F'ronce. — 
l.KWis's  Mat.  Mtd. ;  MAiiMKSi,  IHctionnuire  del  J'ro- 
duiiions. 

Alligation,  the  name  of  a  method  of  solving  all 
<|ue9tions  thn'.  relate  to  the  mixture  of  one  ingredient 
with  anutht  Though  writers  on  arithmetic  generally 
make  allif,u<ion  a  branch  of  (hat  science,  yet  as  it  is 
gduinly  nothing  mure  than  an  application  of  the  com- 
mon properties  of  numbers,  in  order  to  solve  a  few  (pies- 
lions  that  occur  in  particular  branches  of  liusiness,  we 
chooee  rot  her  to  keep  it  distinct  from  tlie  science  of 
arithmetic.  Alligation  is  generally  divided  into  »«;• 
dial  and  alternate. 

Allii/otion  Medial,  from  (he  rates  and  quantities  of 
the  simples  given,  discovers  (he  rate  u.  tlie  mixture. 

Rule.  As  the  tutal  quantity  of  the  simples, 
To  their  price  or  value; 
So  any  quantity  of  the  mixture. 
To  the  rate, 

ExamiAe.  A  grocer  mixes  80  pounds  of  currants,  at 
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id.  per  pound,  with  10  pounds  of  other  currantB,  at  dd. 
per  pound :  Wh^t  is  the  value  of  1  pound  of  tho  mix- 
ture?    Ani.i^d. 


•i  Miij  an 

lb.       d.                      d.       -.f.-n     .> 

'  M  oi  ^^  T 

au  at  4  amounts  to  120     il  ,•>  fo-tti 

J^f  "t?    Kt'/ 

10  at  6     ^;ji';r..>ila.  iitfl^ii  na.tl  tfj; 

To         M........j^  ,  .. ..  .. 

».       d.         lb.     d. 

If  40  :  180  :  :  1  :  4i. 

AUigntion  Alternate,  being  the  converse  of  alligation 
medial,  from  the  rates  of  the  simples,  and  rate  of  the 
mixture  given,  finds  the  ((uantities  of  the  simples. 

Rulet.  I.  Place  the  rate  of  the  mixture  on  the  left 
side  of  a  liraec,  as  the  root ;  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  brace  set  the  rates  of  the  soveral  simples,  under 
one  another,  as  the  branches,  II,  Link  or  alligate  the 
branches,  so  as  one  greater  and  another  less  than  the 
root  may  be  linked  or  yoked  together.  III.  Set  the 
dill'erenco  iietwevn  the  root  and  the  several  branches 
riglit  against  their  respective  yoke-fellows.  These  al- 
ternate differences  are  the  quantities  required.  Note  1. 
If  any  branch  happen  to  have  two  or  more  yoke-fel- 
lows, tlie  difterence  between  the  root  and  these  yoke-fel- 
lows must  be  placed  right  against  the  said  branch,  one 
after  another,  and  added  into  one  sum.  2.  In  somj 
questions  the  branches  may  Im;  alligated  more  ways 
than  one ;  and  a  question  will  always  admit  of  so 
many  answers  as  there  are  ditferent  ways  of  linking 
the  branches. 

Alligation  alternate  admits  of  three  varieties;  viz.,  1. 
The  question  may  be  unlimited,  with  respect  l>oth  to 
the  quantity  of  the  simples  and  that  of  the  mixture. 
2.  The  question  may  be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity 
of  one  or  more  of  the  simples,  3.  The  question  may 
be  limited  to  a  certain  quantity  of  the  mixture. 

V'uritty  I.  When  the  question  is  unlimited,  with  re- 
spect both  to  the  quantity  of  the  simples  and  that  of 
the  mixture,  this  is  called  AUigntion  /Simple, 

Kxample.  A  grocer  would  mix  sugars  at  &d.,  'Id.,  and 
Wd.  per  pound,  so  as  to  sell  the  mixture  or  compound 
at  8(i.  per  pound :  What  quantity  of  each  must  he  take  ? 

lb. 

( 10  J/  ;t,i  I  4. 
Here  tJie  rate  of  the  mixture  8  is  placed  on  the  left 
side  of  the  brace  as  the  root ;  and  on  the  right  side  of 
the  same  brace  are  set  the  rates  of  the  soveral  simples, 
viz.,  6,  7,  10,  under  one  another,  as  the  branches ;  ac- 
cording to  Kulc  I.  The  branch  10  being  greater  than 
the  root,  is  alligated  or  linked  with  7  and  6,  both  these 
being  less  than  the  root,  as  directed  in  Rule  1 1,  The 
ditt'erence  between  tlie  root  8  and  the  branch  5,  viz.,  3, 
is  set  right  against  this  liranch's  yoke-fellow  10 ;  the 
dilTerence  between  8  and  7  is  likewise  set  right  against 
the  yoke-fellow  10 ;  and  the  difterence  between  8  ond 
10,  viz.,  2,  is  set  right  against  the  two  yoke-fellows  7 
and  5,  as  prescribed  Ijy  Uulo  III.  As  the  branch  10 
has  two  differences  on  the  right,  viz.,  3  and  1,  they  arc 
added ;  and  the  answer  to  the  question  is,  that  2  pounds 
nt  5(/.,  2  pounds  at  7(/.,  and  4  pounds  at  10(i.,  will  nmke 
the  mixture  required.  The  truth  and  reason  uf  the 
rules  will  appear  l)y  considering  that  whatever  is  lost 
upon  any  one  branch  is  gained  upon  its  yoke-fellow. 
Thus,  in  the  aliovo  example,  by  selling  4  pounds  of 
XOd.  sugar  nt  8(/.  per  pound,  there  is  8>/.  lost:  but  the 
like  sum  is  gained  upon  its  two  yoke-fellows,  for  by 
selling  2  pounds  of  ad.  sugar  at  M.  per  pound,  there  is 
(>'/.  gained ;  and  l)y  selling  2  pounds  of  "d.  sugar  at  Sd. 
tlure  is  'id.  gained ;  and  (!</.  and  2d.  make  8ii.  Hence 
it  follows  that  the  rate  of  the  mixture  must  always  be 
mean  or  middle  with  respect  to  the  rates  of  the  simples ; 
that  is,  it  nmst  be  less  than  the  greatest,  and  greater 
than  the  least;  otherwise  a  solution  would  l)e  impossi- 
l)le.  And  the  price  of  the  total  quantity  mixed,  com- 
puted at  the  rate  of  the  mixture,  will  always  be  equal 


to  the  sum  of  the  prices  of  the  several  quantities  cast 
up  at  the  respective  rates  of  the  simples. 

Variety  II,  When  the  question  is  limited  to  a  certain 
quantity  of  one  or  more  of  tiio  simples,  this  is  called 
AUiyation  Partial, 

If  the  quantity  of  one  of  the  simples  only  be  limited, 

alligate  the  branches,  an<l  take  their  difierences,  as  if 

there  had  been  no  such  limitation ;  and  then  work  by 

the  following  proportion : 

As  the  difference  right  against  the  rate  of  the  simple 

whose  quantity  is  given, 
To  the  other  differences  respectively ; 
So  the  quantity  given,  ,  y  ii:r  t 

To  the  several  quantities  sought. 
Example,  A  distiller  would,  with  40  gallons  of  bran- 
dy at  12<.  per  gallon,  mix  rum  at  7«.  per  gallon,  and 
gin  at  4).  per  gallon :  How  much  of  the  rum  and  gin 
must  he  take  to  sell  the  mixture  at  8j.  per  gallon  ? 
Gitltons. 
L  12  >^   1,4     6    40  of  brandy,  ) 
8 -J    7-^)4       4     82  of  rum,       \  Am, 
I    4^^  4       4     32  of  gin.        ) 
The  operation  gives  for  answer,  6  gallons  of  I  'andy, 
4  of  rum,  and  4  of  gin.     lint  the  question  limits  the 
quantity  of  brandy  to  40  gallons ;  therefore  say,        : . 

If  5  :  4  :  :  40  :  32. 
The  quantity  of  gin,  by  the  operation,  being  also  4,  the 
proportion  needs  not  he  repeated. 

Variety  III,  When  the  question  is  limited  to  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  mixture,  this  is  ce!',".!  AUiyation 
Total, 

After  linking  the  branches,  and  taking  the  differ- 
ences, work  by  the  proportion  following: 

As  the  sum  of  the  differences,  v,  ...r^     ' 

To  each  particular  difterence ;  •; "  >  •.-  •, 

So  the  given  total  of  the  mixture,  -jr. 

To  the  respective  quantities  required. 
Example,  A  vintner  has  wine  at  'is.  per  gallon,  and 
would  mix  it  with  water,  so  as  to  make  a  composition 
of  144  gallons,  worth  '2s,  dd,  per  gallon:  How  lauch 
wine,  and  how  much  water,  must  lie  take  ? 
Gallons. 


30 


l^S) 


120  of  wine, 
24  of  water. 

144  totol. 
120x36=4320 
24  X  0=      0 


'   Xahs, 
r.  J 


Proof  144)4320(80 

As  30  :  30  :  :  144  :  120 

As  3C  :    6  :  :  144  :    24. 

There  being  here  only  two  simples,  and  the  total  of 

the  mixture  limited,  the  question  admits  but  of  one 

answer. — K.  IJ. 

Allocation  denotes  the  admitting  or  allowiiig  of 
an  article  of  an  account,  especially  in  the  exchequer. 
Hence  Allovatione  Facienda  is  a  writ  directed  to  the 
Lord  Treasurer,  or  Uarons  of  the  Exchequer,  command- 
ing them  to  allow  an  accountant  such  sums  is  he  has 
lawfully  expended  in  the  execution  of  his  office. — 
E.  B. 

Allo'virances,  Tares,  etc.  In  selling  goods,  or  in 
paying  duties  upon  them,  certain  deductions  are  made 
from  their  weights,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the 
packages  in  which  they  ore  inclosed,  and  which  are 
regulated  in  most  instances  l>y  the  custom  of  mer- 
chants, and  the  rules  laid  down  by  public  ollices. 
These  allowances,  os  they  are  termed,  are  diafin- 
guishcd  by  the  epithets  Draft,  Tare,  Tret,  and  Chff, 

Jtrnjl  is  a  deduction  from  the  original  or  gross 
weight  of  goods,  and  is  substractcd  before  the  tare  is 
taken  oft'.  Tare  is  an  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the 
bag,  box,  cask,  or  other  ])ackage,  in  which  goods  are 
weighed.  Heal  or  open  tare-  is  the  actual  weight  of  the 
package.  Customary  tare  is,  as  its  name  implies,  an 
established  allowance  for  the  weight  of  the  package. 
Computed  tare  is  an  estimated  allowance  agreed  upon 
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at  the  time.  Average  tare  is  when  a  few  pacliagea 
only  among  several  are  wciglied,  their  mean  or  avcrafce 
talien,  and  the  rest  tared  accordingly.  Super-tare  is 
an  additional  allowance,  or  tare,  where  the  commodity 
or  pacl<a);e  exccpds  o  certain  weight.  When  tare  is 
allowed,  the  remainder  is  called  the  net  weight ;  but  if 
tret  ho  allowed,  it  is  called  the  tuttle  weight.  Tret  is  a 
deduction  of  4  pounds  from  every  104  pounds  of  suttic 
weight.  This  allowance,  which  is  said  to  be  for  dust 
or  sand,  or  for  the  waste  or  wear  of  the  commodity, 
was  formerly  made  on  most  foreign  articles  sold  hy  the 
pound  avoir(lu|ioia ;  but  it  is  now  nearly  discontinued 
by  merchants,  or  else  allowed  in  the  price.  It  is 
wholly  abolished  at  the  East  India  warehouses  in 
London ;  and  neither  tret  nor  draft  is  allowed  at  the 
custom-house.  Cloff,  or  Clmigh,  is  another  allowance 
that  is  nearly  obsolete.  It  is  stated  in  arithmetical 
books  to  bo  a  deduction  of  2  pounds  from  every  3  cwt. 
of  the  second  tuttle ;  that  is,  the  remainder  after  tret 
is  subtracted;  but  merchants  at  present  know  cloff 
only  as  a  small  deduction,  like  draft,  from  the  original 
weight,  and  this  only  from  two  or  three  articles. — .SVe 
Kei.i-y's  Cambist,  art.  LoNnox. 

Alloy,  or  Allay,  properly  signifies  a  proportion 
of  a  t)aser  metal  mixed  with  a  finer  one.  The  alloy 
of  gold  is  estimated  by  carats,  that  of  silver  by  penny- 
weights. In  different  nations  different  proportions  of 
alloy  are  used;  whence  their  moneys  are  said  to  be  of 
different  degrees  of  fineness  or  baseness,  and  arc  valued 
accordingly  in  foreign  exchonges.  The  chief  reasons 
alleged  for  the  alloying  of  coin  are,  1 ,  f  he  mixture  of  the 
metals,  which,  whon  smelted  from  the  mino,  are  not 
perfectly  pure ;  2,  the  saving  of  the  expense  it  must 
otherwise  cost  if  they  were  to  be  refined ;  3,  the  neces- 
sity of  rendering  them  harder,  by  mixing  some  parts 
of  other  metals  with  them,  to  prevent  the  diminution 
of  weight  by  wearing  in  passing  from  hand  to  liand ; 
4,  the  melting  of  foreign  gold  or  coin  which  is  alloyed ; 
6,  the  charges  of  coinai;e,  wliich  must  be  made  good 
by  the  profit  arising  from  the  money  coined ;  6,  and 
lastly,  the  duty  Iwlonging  to  the  sovereign,  on  account 
of  the  power  he  has  to  cause  money  to  be  coined  in  his 
dominions. — E.  B. 

Almadle,  a  kind  of  catioc  or  small  vessel,  al)out 
four  fatlioms  long,  commonly  made  of  l)ark,  and  used 
by  the  negroes  of  Africa.  At  Calicut  the  same  name 
is  applied  to  a  kind  of  long  boats,  80  foet  in  length  and 
six  or  seven  in  breadth.  Tlicy  are  exceedingly  swift, 
and  arc  otherwise  colled  cathuri. — E.  II. 

Almanac,  a  book  or  talile,  containing  a  calendar 
of  days  and  months,  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
the  age  of  the  moon,  the  eclipses  of  l)Oth  luminaries, 
etc.  Authors  are  divided  witii  regard  to  the  ctym(dogy 
of  the  word ;  some  deriving  it  from  the  Arabic  ]>article 
nl,  and  manach,  to  count ;  some  from  almanack,  New- 
year's  gifts,  because  the  Aral)ian  astrologers  used  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  to  make  presents  of  their 
ephemeridcs ;  and  others  from  tlie  Teutonic  almaen 
achle,  observations  on  all  the  months.  Dr.  Johnson 
derives  it  from  the  Araliic  particle  al,  and  tho  Greek 
fir)v,  a  month.  Uut  the  most  simple  etymology  ap- 
pears from  the  common  spelling ;  the  word  lieing  com- 
posed of  two  Araliic  ones,  Al  Manack,  wliich  signify 
the  Diary.  All  classes  of  the  Arabs  are  commonly 
much  given  to  the  study  of  astronomy  and  ostrology ; 
to  both  of  which  they  are  inclined  by  their  Iiclief  in 
fate,  and  by  their  pastoral  life,  which  affords  time  and 
opportunity  to  cultivate  them.  They  neither  sow, 
reap,  plant,  nor  undertake  any  expedition  or  business, 
without  previously  consulting  the  stars,  or,  in  other 
words,  their  almanacs,  or  some  of  the  makers  of  them. 
From  these  people,  by  their  vicinity  to  Europe,  this 
art,  no  less  useful  in  one  sense  than  trifling  and  ridicu- 
lous in  anotlier,  lias  passed  over  to  us  ;  and  those  astro- 
nomical compositions  have  still  every  where  not  only 
retained  their  old  Arabic  name,  but  were,  like  theirs, 
for  a  long  while,  and  still  are  among  many  European 


nations,  interspersed  with  a  great  nimilier  of  astro- 
logical ndes  for  planting,  sowing,  bleeding,  purging, 
etc.,  down  to  the  cutting  of  the  hair  and  paring  of  the 
nails.  Regiomontanus  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
in  Europe,  however,  who  reduced  almanacs  into  their 
present  form  and  method,  gave  the  characters  of  each 
year  and  month,  foretold  the  eclipses  and  other  phases, 
calculated  the  motions  of  the  planets,  etc.  His  first 
almanac  was  published  in  1474.  The  essential  part 
of  an  almanac  is  the  calendar  of  months  and  days, 
with  the  risings  and  settings  of  the  sun,  age  of  the 
moon,  etc.  To  these  are  added  lists  of  posts,  offices, 
dignities,  public  institutions,  with  many  other  articles, 
political  as  well  as  local,  and  difrering  in  different 
countries. 

Almanac,  Nautical.  This,  which  in  some  respects 
is  a  national  almanac,  is  published  under  the  sanction 
of  the  Board  of  Longitude,  and  is  designed  chiefly  to 
facilitate  the  use  of  Mayer's  Lunar  Tables,  Ijy  super- 
seding the  necesMty  of  mal'ing  calculations  to  delerm- 
ine  the  longitude  at  sea.  1 1  commenced  with  the  year 
1TG7,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued  annually,  but 
two  or  three  years  in  advance.  The  late  Dr.  Maske- 
lyne  was  the  originator  of  this  very  valuable  |iublicn- 
tion.  It  is  now  published  unde-tlic  immediate  super- 
intendence of  tho  secretary  to  tho  board.  Similar  to 
this  almanac  is  the  French  puldication  entitled  Cimnois- 
sanee  des  Tema,  directed  l)y  the  Bureau  de  Louiiitude, 
and  which  commenced  so  early  as  the  year  1098.  At 
lierlin,  the  celeliratcd  Bode  for  al)Out  50  years  con- 
ducted the  excellent  astronomical  almanac,  AMrononii- 
sc/ies  Jahrburh,  which  is  still  continued. — E.  B. 

The  American  Ephemcris  and  Nautical  Almanac  is 
a  valuable  work  for  navigators.  The  act  establishing 
this  work  was  passed  by  Congress  in  184U,  and  the 
preparation  of  the  first  volume  was  commenced  in  tho 
fall  of  the  same  year.  The  work  was  put  under  tho 
superintendence  of  Commander  C.  H.  Davis,  of  the 
navy,  with  ProfL-ssor  Benjamin  Peirce  as  consulting 
astronomer.  Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  first  ap- 
propriations, and  the  great  amount  of  preliminary 
lal)or,  the  first  volume,  for  1855,  was  not  pul)lished 
until  1852;  since  which  time  a  volume  has  been  issued 
each  year.  The  volume  for  1859  is  now  in  a  forward 
state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  about  January, 
1857.  The  primarj-  olijcct  of  the  work  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  commerce;  and  for  this  reason  great 
pains  have  been  taken  with  those  problems  upon  which 
the  science  of  navigation  depends.  Especially  is  this 
the  case  with  the  Lunar  Ephemeris :  and  all  the  tests 
which  have  lieen  ajiplied  show  that  this  labor  bus  been 
rewarded  with  great  success.  Professor  Peiroc's  Talili  s 
are  used  in  preparing  this  e|)liemeris.  The  ephemeris 
of  the  sun  is  prepared  from  Hansen's  Tal)les.  Tho 
nautical  part  of  the  work,  besides  the  foregoing,  con- 
tains the  ephemerides  of  those  planets  most  commonly 
used  with  the  moon  in  determining  a  ship's  place  at 
sea;  also  the  app.rent  places  of  about  one  hundred 
fixed  stars.  All  this  part  of  the  work  is  referred  to 
tho  meri<lian  of  Oreenwioh;  and  to  prevent  confusion 
in  its  use,  the  arrangement  of  the  British  Almanac  is 
adopted.  The  astronomical  part  is  referred  to  the 
meridian  of  Wasliington,  and  such  changes  in  the  or- 
dinary forms  of  the  epliemerides  liave  liecn  adopted  as 
would  render  them  most  practical  in  the  daily  routine 
of  the  oliservutory.  The  ephemerides  of  tlie  planets 
are  being  based  upon  new  theories,  as  fast  ns  can  lie 
(lone  consistently  with  tlie  demands  which  tiie  regular 
isf^ues  of  the  almanac  make  upon  the  annual  appro- 
priations made  by  Congress  for  its  sujiport. 

The  Egyptians  computed  time  by  instruments.  L«g 
calendars  were  anciently  in  Uf.e.  Almon-aglit  is  of 
.Saxon  origin.  In  tlie  Hrlt'-ii  Museum  and  universi- 
ties are  curious  specimensof  early  almanacs.  Micliacl 
Nostrodainus,  the  celebrated  astrologer,  wrote  an  al- 
manac in  the  style  of  Merlin,  150fi. — Dukuksnov.  The 
most  noted  carlv  almanacs  were : 
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•       John  Soner'i  Calendar,  Oxford 1380 

One  In  Lanibolh  paUcu,  written  In 1400 

First  printed  une,  published  nt  Uiida 14T2 

Flmt  printed  In  England,  by  Richard  I'ynson..  I4IJT 

Tybnult's  ["ropiotitlcatlons 1633 

Lilly's  Kphemerls 1044 

I'oor  Robin'H  Almanac 16(U 

Lady's  Diary 1TU6 

Miiore's  Almanac 1T13 

geasun  un  the  Seasons I'SS 

Ocntlcnian's  Diary 1741 

Nautical  Almanac  (materially  improved  In  1S,'>4)  ITOT 
Poor  Richard's  Almanac  (Franklin's,  Philadel- 
phia)  1T83 

British  Imperial  Calendar 1809 

Uritlsh  Almanac  and  Companion 1828 

American  Almanac,  Iloston 1820 

Nautical  Almanac,  United  States 1S&6 

Of  Moore's,  at  one  period,  upward  of  600,000  copies 
were  annually  soUI.  The  Stationers'  company  claimed 
tlie  exclusive  riglit  of  pulilisliing,  until  171)0,  in  virtue 
of  letters  patent  from  James  I.,  grantini;  the  privilege 
to  this  company,  and  tlio  two  universities.  The  stamp 
duty  on  almanacs  was  abolished  in  England,  ISiM. 

Almonds  (Ger.  Mandeln;  Vu.  Amandelen;  Fr. 
Amandea;  It.  Mandorli;  Sp.  Alimndra;  Tort.  Amtndo; 
Kuss.  Mindul;  Lat.  Amygduta  amara,  dulcet),  a  kind 
of  medicinal  fruit,  contained  in  a  hard  shell,  that  is  in- 
closed in  a  tough  sort  of  cotton  skin.  The  tree  (Ami/p- 
dtilas  commuHu)  which  produces  this  fruit  nearly  re- 
sembles the  peach  Irath  in  leaves  and  blossoms;  it 
grows  spontaneously  only  in  warm  countries,  as  Spain, 
and  particularly  liarbary.  It  flowers  early  hi  the 
spring,  and  produces  fruit  in  August.  Almonds  are  of 
two  sorts,  sweet  and  bitter.  They  are  not  distinguish- 
able from  each  other  but  by  the  taste  of  the  kernel  or 
fruit.  "  The  Valentia  almond  is  sweet,  large,  and  flat- 
pointed  at  une  extremity,  and  compressed  in  the  mid- 
dle. The  Italian  almonds  are  not  so  sweet,  smaller, 
and  less  depressed  in  the  middle.  The  Jordan  almonds 
come  from  Malaga,  and  are  the  best  sweet  almonds 
brought  to  England.  They  are  longer,  flatter,  less 
pointed  at  une  end  and  less  round  at  the  other,  and 
iiave  a  paler  cuticle  than  those  we  have  described. 
The  sweet  almonds  are  imported  in  mats,  caski),  and 
boxes ;  the  bitter,  which  come  chiefly  from  Mogadore, 
arrive  in  boxes." — Thomson's  Dispentatory. 

Aloea  (l>u.  Aloe;  Fr.  Aloes;  Ger.  and  Lat.  Aloe; 
Euss.  Sabir;  Sp.  Aloe;  Arab.  J/iiciiar),  a  bitter,  gum- 
my, resinous,  inspissated  juice,  obtained  from  the  leaves 
of  tho  plant  of  tlie  same  name.  There  are  four  sorts  of 
aloes  met  witii  in  commerce ;  viz.,  Socotrine,  Hepatic, 
Caballine,  and  Cape. 

1.  Hocolrine — so  called  from  the  island  of  Socotra,  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  not  very  distant  from  Cape  Guarda- 
fui,  where  tho  plant  (/l/o<i  spicatti),  of  which  this  spe- 
cies is  the  produce,  grows  abundantly.  It  is  in  piec^.'s 
of  a  reddish-brown  color,  glossy  as  if  varnished,  and  in 
some  degree  pellucid.  When  reduced  to  powder,  it  is 
of  a  bright  golden  color.  Its  taste  is  extremely  bitter, 
and  it  has  a  peculiar  aromatic  odor,  not  unlike  that  of 
the  i  .isset  apple  decaying.  It  softens  in  tho  hand,  and 
is  ai'Uesivc,  yet  is  sufficiently  pulverulent.  It  is  im- 
ported by  way  of  Smyrna  and  Alexandria,  in  chests 
and  casks,  but  is  very  scarce  in  England. 

2.  lliputk. — The  real  hepatic  aloes,  so  called  from 
its  liver  color,  is  believed  to  be  the  produce  of  tho  Aloe 
per/utiala,  which  grows  in  Yemen,  in  Arabia,  from 
which  it  is  exported  to  Bombay,  whence  it  Ihids  its 
way  to  Europe.  It  is  duller  in  the  color,  bitterer,  and 
has  a  less  pleasant  aroma  than  the  Socotrine  alues,  fur 
which,  however,  it  is  sometimes  substituted.  Uarba- 
does  aloes,  which  is  often  passed  off  for  the  hepatic,  is 
the  produce  of  the  Aloe  vutgarU.  It  is  lirought  home 
in  calabashes,  or  large  gourd  shells,  containing  from 
CO  to  70  pounds.  It  is  duskier  in  its  hue  than  the 
Bombay,  or  real  hepatic  aloes,  and  the  taste  is  more 
nauseous,  and  intensely  bitter.  The  color  of  the  pow- 
der is  a  dull  olive  velluw. 


8.  Caballine,  or  Bone  A  lots,  seems  to  be  merely  the 
coarsest  species  or  refuse  of  the  Barbadoes  aloes.  It 
is  used  only  in  veterinary  medicine ;  and  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished by  its  rank,  fetid  smell. 

4.  Cape  Aloea  is  the  produce  of  tho  Aloe  tpicata, 
which  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  interior  of 
the  Cape  colony,  and  in  Melinda.  The  latter  furnishes 
the  greater  part  of  tho  extract  sold  in  Europe  under  the 
name  of  Socotrine  aloes.  The  odor  of  the  Cape  aloes 
is  stronger  and  more  disagreeable  than  that  of  the  Soc- 
otrine ;  they  have  also  a  yellower  hue  on  the  outside, 
are  less  glossy,  softer,  and  more  pliable ;  the  color  of 
the  powder  is  more  like  that  of  gumboge  than  that  of 
tho  true  Socotrine  aloes. — Ainslik's  Materia  Indica; 
Thomson's  lH»pen$atonj  and  Matei-ia  Aledica. 

Aloes-'WOOd  (Ger.  Aloehoh;  Du.  Aloihout,  Par- 
adyslwut;  Fr.  Boi»d^Aloi»;  It.  Legno  di  Aloe;  Sp.  Aloe 
citmo ;  Lat.  Lignum  Aloes ;  Sans.  Aguru ;  Malay,  Agila ; 
Siam.  Kisna),  the  produce  of  a  large  forest  tree,  to  be 
found  in  most  of  the  countries  between  China  and  In- 
dia, from  tho  '24th  degree  of  north  latitude  to  tho  equa- 
tor. It  seems  to  be  the  result  of  a  diseased  action  con- 
fined to  a  small  part  of  a  few  trees,  of  which  the  rest  of 
the  wood  is  wholly  valueless.  It  appears  to  be  more 
or  less  frequent  according  to  soil  and  climate,  and  frum 
the  same  causes  to  ditter  materially  in  quality.  It  is 
produced  both  in  the  greatest  quantity  and  perfection 
in  the  countries  and  islands  on  tho  east  coast  of  the 
Gulf  of  Siam.  This  article  is  in  high  repute  for  fumi- 
gations, and  as  incense,  in  all  Hindoo,  Mohammedan, 
and  Catholic  countries.  It  formerly  brought  a  very 
high  price,  being  at  one  time  reckoned  nearly  as  valu- 
able as  gold.  It  is  now  comparatively  cheap,  though 
tho  finest  specimens  are  still  very  dear.  The  accounts 
of  this  article  in  most  books,  even  of  good  authority, 
are  singularly  contradictory  and  inaccurate.  This  is 
more  surprising,  as  La  Loubere  has  distinctly  stated 
that  it  consisted  only  of  "  certains  endroits  comimpus 
dans  des  arbres  rVune  certaine  esp'ece.  Toute  arbre  de 
cette  espece  n'en  apta;  el  ceux  qui  en  ont,  ne  les  out  pas 
tous  en  meme  endroit." — Hoyaume  de  Siam,  t.  i.  p.  4o, 
l2mo  ed.  The  difficulty  of  finding  the  trees  which 
happen  to  be  diseased,'  and  of  getting  at  the  diseased 
portion,  has  given  rise  to  the  fables  that  have  been 
current  ae  to  its  origin.  The  late  Dr.  Koxburgh  in- 
troduced the  tree  which  yields  this  production  into  the 
Botanical  Garden  at  Calcutta,  from  the  hills  to  the 
eastward  of  Sylhet,  and  described  it  under  the  name 
of  A  quUlaria  Agalocha. 

Alpaca,  a  species  of  the  South  American  family  of 
quadrupeds  called  IMtma,  the  soft  hairy  wool  of  which 
is  now  largely  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  cloths  of 
dift'erent  sorts.  There  would  appear  to  be  three  spe- 
cies of  this  family,  the  Guanaco,  or  wild  Llama ;  the 
Alpaca,  which  was  domesticated  as  a  beast  of  burden 
by  the  ancient  Peruvians,  and  hence  considered  as  tlie 
camel  of  the  New  World ;  and  tho  Viaim,  a  small  spe- 
cies, chiefly  valued  for  the  softness  of  its  fine  wool. 
Some  consider  the  7'aco  a  fourth  species ;  but  the  de- 
scriptions of  travelers  are  too  indefinite  to  enable  us  to 
decide  this  point.  The  fleece  of  the  alpaca  is  fine,  long, 
and  shaggy ;  and  tho  animal  exceeds  much  in  size  the 
other  two. 

Alum  (Ger.  Alaun;  Du.  Alidn;  Fr.  Alun;  It.  Al- 
lume;  Sp.  Allumhre ;  Russ.  Kwasszi;  Lat.  Alumen; 
Arab.  Sheb),  a  salt  of  great  importance  in  the  arts, 
consisting  of  a  ternary  compound  of  ahi-ninvm,  or  pure 
argillaceous  earth,  potass,  and  sulphuric  acid.  Alum 
is  sometimes  found  native  j  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  that  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  is  nrtilicially 
prepared.  The  l)est  alum  is  th«s  lioman,  or  that  which 
is  manufactured  near  Civita  Veccliia,  in  the  Papal 
territory.  It  is  in  irregular,  octahedral,  crj-stalline 
masses,  about  tho  size  of  a  walnut,  and  is  opacpic,  be- 
ing covered  on  the  surface  with  a  farinaceous  efflores- 
cence. Tho  Levant,  or  Koch  alum,  is  in  fragments, 
about  the  size  of  the  former,  but  in  which  the  crystal- 
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line  form  la  more  obtcure ;  it  i*  externally  of  •  dirty 
'^me-culor,  ami  internally  exlill>il8  llie  same  tiuftt,  but 
'.■arer.  It  is  usually  ahippcd  for  Europe  from  Mmyr- 
nn ;  but  it  was  anciently  tnaile  at  lioccha,  or  Edeasa, 
in  Syria ;  and  henct3  its  name,  liucli  alum.  EngliKli 
uluui  is  in  lar^o,  irregular,  Bvini-tranfparent,  colorless 
massps,  liavinK  a  ({laiisy  fracture ;  not  ctiiorcseent,  and 
considerably  harder  than  the  others.  Jt  ii  very  infe- 
rior to  cither  the  Konian  or  Koch  alum.  The  principal 
u.Hc  of  alum  is  in  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  a  mordant  for 
lixiiig  and  giving  |)crmancnoy  to  colors  which  other- 
\vi.tu  would  not  adiiere  at  all,  or  but  for  a  very  short 
time ;  but  it  is  also  used  for  a  great  variety  of  other 
purposes.  Beekmann  baa  shown  (Ilitloty  of  Inttn- 
tioiif,  vol.  i.  article.  Ali'.m)  that  the  ancients  wero  un- 
acquainted with  alum,  and  that  the  substance  which 
they  designated  as  such  was  merely  vitriolic  earth  It 
was  tirst  discovered  by  the  Orientals,  who  established 
alum  works  in  Syria  in  the  thirteenth  or  fourteenth 
century.  The  oldest  ilum  works  in  Europe  were  erect- 
ed about  the  niiddlo  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Toward 
the  conclusion  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  Sir 
Tlionias  Clialoner  established  the  tirst  alum  work  in 
England,  in  the  vicinity  of  Whitby,  in  Yorkshire, 
wlitre  the  principal  works  of  the  sort  in  that  country 
arc  still  carried  on :  the  shipments  of  alum  from  Whit- 
by in  IHil  anioun'  '  to  3237  tons.  There  is  also  a 
large  alum  work  at  Ilurlett,  near  I'aislej',  the  produce 
uf  which  may  be  estimated  at  abmit  1200  tons  a  year. 
Alum  is  largely  manufactured  in  China,  and  is  thence 
exported  to  all  the  western  Asiatic  countries.  In  1837, 
o5,t>4'2  piruls  ('2120  tons)  were  exported  from  Canton. 

Amalgamation,  tlie  operation  of  making  an  amal- 
gam, or  mixing  mercury  with  any  metal.  For  the  com- 
bination of  one  metal  with  another,  it  is  generally  suf- 
ticient  that  one  of  them  b«  in  a  state  of  Huidity.  Mer- 
cury being  always  ttuid,  is  therefore  capable  of  amal- 
gamation with  other  metals  without  heat,  iron  except- 
ed; nuvertheles.1,  heat  considerably  facilitates  the  op- 
eration. To  amalgamate  without  heat  requires  noth- 
ing more  than  rubbing  the  two  metals  together  in  a 
mortar ;  but  the  metal  to  Im;  tmitcd  with  the  mercury 
»liould  be  previously  divided  Into  very  thin  plates  or 
grains.  When  heat  is  used  (which  is  always  most  ef- 
fectual, and  with  gome  metals  indispensably  necessary), 
the  mercury  should  be  heated  till  it  begin  to  smoke, 
and  the  grains  of  metal  made  red  hot  before  they  arc 
thrown  into  it.  If  it  be  gold  or  silver,  it  is  suHicient 
to  stir  the  Huid  with  an  iron  rod  fur  a,  little  while,  and 
then  to  throw  it  into  a  vessel  tilled  with  water.  This 
amalgam  is  used  fur  gilding  or  silvering  on  copper, 
which  is  afterward  exposed. to  a  degree  of  beat  suffi- 
cient to  evaporate  the  mercur>'.  Amalgamation  with 
lend  or  tin  is  effected  by  pouring  an  equal  weight  of 
mercury  into  either  of  these  metals  in  a  state  of  fusion, 
and  stirring  with  an  iron  rod.  Copper  amalgamates 
with  great  difficulty,  and  iron  not  at  all. — E.  II. 

Amazon,  Maranon,  Orellana,  or  Solimoeti, 
the  chief  river  of  South  America,  and  the  largest  in 
the  world,  whether  regarded  as  to  its  volume,  or  the 
extent  of  its  basin.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
Maranon  and  Ucayale;  the  former  rising  in  Lake  Lauri- 
coiha  (Peru),  in  lat.  10"^  .10'  S.,  long.  70"  10'  W. ;  an<l 
the  head  stream  of  the  latter,  the  Apurimar,  origina- 
ting about  lat.  10°  S.,  long.  72°  W.  both  rivers  have 
a  general  course  at  first  northward;  tlie  Maranon,  for 
the  first  500  miles  of  its  course.  Hows  N.N.W.,  and  at 
ulx)Ut  lat.  C°  S.  bends  eastward,  and  at  lat.  4'^  40'  takes 
an  almost  due  cast  course,  and  after  receiving  the  Ilual- 
Ingafrom  the  south  (where  it  is  about  MO  yards  broadi, 
it  pursues  a  course  of  4C^  leagues,  anil  joins  the  Ucayale 
at  lat.  4°  3a'  S.,  long.  74°  W.  Here  the  stream  has 
depth  sufficient  to  float  the  largest  class  of  ships. 
Thenceforth  the  Amazon  flows  generally  east  to  the 
Atlantic,  which  it  enters  nearly  under  the  equator,  and 
between  long.  48°  and  50°  W.,  its  estuary  widening  un- 
til it  is  180  miles  across.     Taking  the  Apurimac  as  its 


source.  Its  direct  length  is  estimated  at  1769  miles,  and 
including  its  windings,  nearly  40(K)  miles ;  for  great 
part  of  which  (viz.,  from  the  ocean  to  I'ongo  dif_Man- 
seriche,  long.  7()°  60'  W.)  it  is  navigable  and  uninter- 
rupted by  any  rapid  or  cataract.  At  least  twenty  no- 
ble rivers,  navigal>le  to  near  their  sources,  pour  their 
waters  into  it,  l)esides  numerous  other  less  important 
streams.  Chief  tributaries,  the  Napo,  I'ulumayo,  Ya- 
pura,  and  IJio  Negro,  from  the  north;  the  Yuvari, 
.lutay,  Jurua,  Coary,  Purus,  Madeira,  Tapujos,  and 
Xinga,  from  the  south.  Ily  the  Casiquiairc,  a  branch 
of  the  Hio  Negro,  the  Amazon  has  u  direct  and  remark- 
able connection  with  the  Orinoco.  The  Amazon  and 
its  tributaries  alTord  an  immense  inland  navigation, 
estiniau-d  at  50,000  miles;  and  the  extent  of  its  basin 
has  been  computed  at  about  two  millions  of  square 
miles,  or  al)out  two  fifths  of  the  whole  continent  of 
South  America.  The  depth  of  the  river  is  great ;  in 
mid-current  no  bottom  is  found  with  20  fathoms.  The 
velocity  of  the  current  is  pretty  uniform,  ut  the  rftto 
of  3i  miles  ar  hour.  Tides  ascend  this  river  for  400 
miles  from  the  Atlantic — as  far  as  Obidos,  where  the 
Amazon  is  still  more  than  a  mile  in  width — and  near 
the  full  moon  the  rise  of  the  tide  occasions  a  fonnida- 
ld«  rush  of  water  into  the  channel.  <ionietimps  bringing 
in  several  waves  from  10  to  15  feet  in  height.  This 
phenomenon,  called  the  bore,  is  witnessed  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  tne  (ianges,  and  in  some  European  rivers. 
The  upper  part  of  the  river,  os  far  as  the  mouth  of  the 
Yovari,  which  forms  the  l)Oundar\-  line  between  Brazil 
and  I'eru,  is  called  Maranon ;  thenco  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Kio  Negro  it  is  colled  Solimoes  or  Solimas;  and 
from  the  Negro  to  its  mouth,  Amazon.  The  tropical 
rains  swell  the  river  annually  to  40  and  60  feet  above 
i  its  ordinary  level.  The  Maranon  attains  its  greatest 
height  in  January,  the  Solimoes  in  Kebruarj-,  the  Am- 
azon in  the  middle  of  March.  In  the  lower  part  of  Its 
course,  the  Amazon  abounds  with  islands,  and  in  its 
estuary  are  Marajo  and  Caviana,  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. Santiago  (Ecuador),  S.  llorja.  S.  .loaquim,  Ta- 
batinga,  Olivenza,  Blatura,  Serpa,  Santarem,  Mon- 
talegre,  I'ora,  Arayatcs,  and  Gurupa,  arc  towns  on  Its 
banks;  l)Ut,  with  trifling  exception.',  the  whole  coun- 
try which  it  traverses  is  slill  in  a  slate  of  nature.  In 
1848,  a  steamlioat  made  a  passage  from  I'ara,  up  the 
river  as  far  as  the  Negro.  The  estuary  of  the  Amazon 
was  discovered  by  Pinion  in  1500;  in  1530,  Francis 
d'Orcllana  sailed  down  it  from  the  Napo,  and  it  ob- 
tained its  name  of  Amazon  from  his  having  reported 
that  he  had  seen  armed  won,  i  its  shores. — IIar- 
I'ehs'  ilazetteer. 

Its  capacities  for  trade  ai'd  commerce  arc  inconceiv- 
ably great.  Its  industrial  future  is  the  most  dazzling ; 
and  to  the  touch  of  steam,  settlement,  and  cultivation, 
this  rolling  stream  and  its  magnitieent  water-shed 
would  start  up  into  a  display  of  industrial  results  that 
would  indicate  the  Valley  of  the  Amazon  as  one  of  the 
most  enchanting  regions  on  the  fare  of  the  earth.  From 
its  mountains  you  may  dig  silver,  iron,  coal,  copper, 
quicksilver,  zinc,  and  tin  ;  iVoin  the  sands  of  its  tribu- 
taries you  may  wash  gold,  diamonds,  nud  precious 
stones ;  from  its  forests  you  may  gather  <lrugs  of  vir- 
tues the  most  rore,  spices  of  aroma  the  most  exquisite, 
gums  and  resins  of  the  most  varied  and  useful  proper- 
tics,  dyes  of  hues  the  most  lirillianf,  with  cabinet  and 
building  woods  of  the  finest  polish  and  most  enduring 
texture.  Its  elimntc  is  an  everlasting  sun\mer,  and 
its  hars'cst  perennial.  I  translate  from  a  liook  of  trav- 
els in  these  countries,  by  Count  Castelnau  (received 
since  my  return  to  the  United  States),  an  account  of 
the  capacities  of  some  of  the  southern  portions  of  this 
vast  water-shed ; 

"The  productions  of  the  country  arc  exceedingly 
various.  The  sugar-cane,  of  which  the  crop  is  gath- 
ered at  the  end  of  eight  months  from  the  time  of  plant- 
ing, forms  the  chief  source  of  wealth  of  the  province 
of  Cercado. 
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"  Coffl'e  is  cultivated  nlao  with  succem  In  tliis  prov- 1 
ini'v,  and  in  timt  of  (!liiquito8  yiei'la  its  fruit  two  yean 
aftur  liuving  been  planted,  and  ruquire.i  ncarcrly  any 
attention.  Cocoa,  recently  introduced  into  tliese  two 
provinces,  gives  its  fruit  at  tlio  end  of  tlireo  or  four 
yearn  at  must,  'flie  tamarind,  whicli  thrives  in  the 
■aniu  localities,  produces  its  harvest  in  live  years. 
Cotton  gives  annual  croj.s ;  there  are  two  varieties — 
the  one  wliite,  the  other  yrdlow.  Tobacco  grows,  so 
to  spcalc,  without  cultivation,  in  the  province  of  Valle 
Grande,  where  it  forms  the  principal  Article  of  com- 
merce. Indigo,  of  which  '.here  are  three  cultivated 
liinds  and  one  wild,  is  equally  almndant.  Maize  yields 
at  the  end  of  three  months  all  the  year  round ;  it  is 
also  cultivated  in  the  province  of  Cercado.  The  cas- 
savo  produces  in  eight  months  after  planting ;  there 
are  two  kinds  of  it — one  sweet,  and  the  other  Miter; 
the  first  can  replace  the  potato,  and  even  bread ;  the 
second  U  only  good  for  starch.  Tiicre  is  an  enormous 
••mount  of  kin(i»  or  varieties  of  bananas,  which  produce 
in  the  year  from  seed ;  they  are  specially  cnltivu  d  in 
the  province  of  Cercado.  Two  k'nds  of  rice — one  white, 
tlio  other  colored — ore  cultivated  in  the  two  provinces 
of  Cercado  and  Chiquitos.  They  produce  every  five 
or  six  months ;  they  say  it  is  found  wild  in  the  region 
of  Chiquitos. 

"The  grape,  which  grows  well  every  whore,  and 
especially  in  the  province  of  Cordilleras,  where  it  was 
cultivated  in  the  Missions  up  to  the  time  of  the  Inde- 
pendence, is  nevertheless  made  no  article  of  profit.  It 
will  some  day,  perhaps,  form  one  of  the  principal  sources 
of  wealth  of  this  country.  Wheat,  barley,  and  the 
potato  might  be  cultivated  with  advantage  in  the  prov- 
inces of  Chiquitos  and  Cordilleras :  but  till  now  results 
have  been  obtained  only  in  that  of  Valle  Grande.  The 
cultivation  of  cocoa  has  commenced  in  the  province  of 
Cercado,  and  it  is  also  found  in  a  wild  state,  as  well  as 
the  Peruvian  bark,  on  the  mountains  of  Samaripata. 
As  wo  have  already  said,  fruits  abound  in  this  region. 
They  cultivate  there  principally  oranges,  lemons,  cit- 
rons, ligs,  papaws,  pomegranates,  melons,  water-melons, 
cbirimoyas  (wliicli  the  Urazillans  caliyi-uto  ile  conde), 
pine-apples,  etc.  The  last  of  these  fruits  grow  wild, 
and  in  great  abundance,  in  the  woods  of  Chiquitos. 
We  met  it,  particularly  the  evening  of  our  arrival,  at 
Santa  Ana.  Its  taste  is  excellent ;  but  it  leaves  in 
the  mouth  such  a  burning  sensation  that  I  bitterly  re- 
pented having  tasted  it.  They  cultivate  in  sufficient 
abundance,  in  the  province,  jalap,  Peruvion  bark,  sar- 
saparilla,  vanilla,  rocou,  copahu,  ipecacuanha,  caout- 
chouc, copal,  etc.  Woods  for  dyeing,  cabinet-making, 
and  building,  abound ;  and  the  people  of  the  country 
collect  carefully  a  multitude  of  gums,  roots,  and  barks, 
to  which  they  attribute  medicinal  virtues  the  most  va- 
ried. In  nmny  points  in  the  departments,  and  espe- 
cially in  the  provinces  of  Valle  Grande  and  Cordil- 
leras, iron  is  found,  and  traces  of  quicksilver,  (iold 
is  found  in  the  province  of  Cercado,  near  the  village 
of  .Sun  Xovier.  The  Jesuits  wrought  mines  of  sil- 
ver in  the  mountains  of  Colchis.  Don  S(>l)astian  Kan- 
cas,  while  Governor  of  Chiquitos,  announced  to  the 
government  that  diamonds,  of  very  fine  water,  had 
bei^n  found  in  the  streams  in  the  environs  of  Santo 
Corazon." 

The  citizens  of  the  United  States  ore,  of  all  foreign 
pcdple,  nmst  interested  in  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Amazon.  Wc,  ns  in  comparison  with  other  foreigners, 
would  reap  the  lion's  share  of  the  advantages  to  be  de- 
rived from  it.  Wc  would  fear  no  competition.  Our 
geographical  position,  the  winds  of  heaven,  and  the 
currents  of  the  ocean,  are  our  potential  auxiliaries. 
Thanks  to  Maury's  investigations  of  the  winds  and 
curRMits,  we  know  that  a  chip  tiung  into  the  sea  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Amazon  will  float  close  by  Capo  Ilat- 
teras.  Wc  know  that  ships  sailing  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon,  for  whatever  port  of  the  world,  are  forced 
to  our  very  doors  by  the  southeast  and  northeast  trade- 


winds  ;  that  New  York  is  the  half-way  house  between 
I'ara  and  Europe. 

The  present  limited  commerce  of  the  Amazon  may 
be  judged  of  by  a  statement  of  the  exports  and  im- 
|)orts  of  I'ara,  the  port  of  entry,  and  situated  most  ad- 
van  tageously  at  the  month  of  an  estuary  of  the  Amazon. 

CoMMEiicE  or  I'aba  fob  1801. 
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The  city  of  Santa  Maria  do  Delem  de  Grao  Pari, 
founded  by  Francisco  Caldeira  do  ('astello  Uranco,  in 
the  year  Itilf!,  is  situated  on  a  low  elbow  of  land  at  the 
junction  of  the  liiver  Guamd  with  the  Itiver  I'ar&,  and 
at  a  distance  of  about  eighty  miles  from  the  sea.  A 
ship  generally  re(|uires  three  tides,  wliich  run  with  a 
velocity  of  about  four  miles  to  the  hour,  to  reach  the 
sea  from  the  city.  The  harbor  is  a  very  fine  oi.e ;  it 
is  made  by  the  long  island  of  Oufas  in  front,  and  at 
two  miles  distant,  with  some  smaller  ones  farther  down 
the  river.  There  is  an  abundance  of  water,  and  ships 
of  any  size  may  lie  within  one  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
of  the  shore.  There  is  a  good  landing-place  for  boats 
and  lighters  at  the  custom-house  wharf;  and  at  half- 
tide  at  the  stone  wharf,  some  five  hundred  yards  above, 

'*wing  to  the  miserable  policy  of  the  Brazilian  gov- 
ernment, the  free  conmierce  of  the  Amazon  will  be  ro- 
tanied  until  Brazil  is  forced  to  do  justice  to  herself  and 
others. 

The  Bolivian  government  are  pursuing  a  more  lib- 
eral policy,  and  have  issued  the  following  decree,  dated 
Im  Paz,  '27M  January  1853 : 

"  Whereas,  1st,  the  eastern  and  western  parts  of  the 
republic,  inclosing  vast  territories  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility, intersected  by  navigable  rivers  flowing  to  the 
Amazon  and  to  the  La  Plata,  oH'ers  the  most  natural 
channels  for  the  commerce,  population,  and  civiliza- 
tion of  these  districts; 

"  Whereas,  2d,  the  navigation  of  these  rivers  is  the 
most  efficacious  and  certain  means  of  developing  the 
riches  of  this  territory,  by  placing  it  in  communication 
with  the  exterior,  and  applying  to  its  waters  the  fruit- 
ful principle  of  free  navigation,  as  useful  to  the  inter- 
ests of  the  republic  as  to  those  of  the  world ; 

"  Whereas,  3d,  by  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations, 
confirmed  by  the  conventions  of  modem  Europe,  and 
applied  in  the  New  World  to  the  navigation  of  tlie  Mis- 
sissippi, Bolivia,  as  owner  of  the  Pilcomayo,  of  the 
tributaries  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Madeira,  of  the 
left  shore  of  the  Itenes  from  its  junction  with  the  Sa- 
rave  to  its  emptying  into  the  Alamore,  of  the  western 

bank  of  the  Paraguay  to  the  Marco  del  I ,  as  far  as 

2(i°  .54'  of  south  latitude,  and  of  the  greater  part  and 
the  left  shore  of  the  Bermejo,  has  the  right  to  navigate 
these  rivers  from  the  point  in  her  territory  in  which 
they  may  be  susceptible  of  it  to  the  sea,  without  any 
power  being  able  to  arrogate  to  itself  the  exclusive 
sovereignty  over  the  Amazon  and  La  Plata ; 

"  Whereas,  4th,  this  navigation  can  not  bo  effected 
without  the  necessary  ports  are  afforded  for  trade ; 

"  Therefore,  be  it  decreed : 

"  AnT.  1.  The  Bolivian  government  declares  free  to 
the  commerce  and  mercantile  navigation  of  all  the  na- 
tions of  the  globe  the  waters  of  the  navigable  rivers 
which,  flowing  through  the  territory  of  this  nation, 
empty  into  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay. 

"  Art.  2.  The  following  are  declared  free  ports,  open 
to  the  traffic  and  navigation  of  all  vessels  of  commerce, 
whatever  may  bo  their  flag,  destination,  or  tonnage : 
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"  In  the  River  Mamoro — Exaltacion,  Trinidad,  and 
I.orcto. 

"  In  tlio  I3cni — Kencnavaque,  Mucbanis,  and  Mag- 
dalona. 

"  In  the  Piray — Cuatro,  Ojos. 

"  In  the  C"ha|mrt — Coni  and  Chimor^,  tributaries  of 
the  Muniore,  the  ;ioint8  of  Asunta,  Coni,  and  ('hinioro. 

"  In  tlie  rivers  Mapiri  and  Coroico,  tributaries  of  the 
Beni,  the  points  of  (iuanay  and  Coroico. 

"Ill  the  Vileoniayo— tlic  port  of  Ma^jrific  on  the 
cast  ((iiist  of  tlie  Paraguay,  La  Uahia  Negra,  and  tlie 
point  of  UorlKin. 

"In  tlie  Ucrniqo — the  point  situated  in  21°  30' so  i  n 
latitude,  at  wliiih  cnitiarked,  iu  1840,  the  national  en- 
gineers Ondurza  and  Mujia. 

"  Aut.  3.  'I'lie  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  nations  will 
also  be  permitted  to  visit  these  ports. 

"Akt.  4.  The  government  of  liolivia,  availing  it- 
self of  the  unquestionable  rights  which  the  nation  has 
to  navigate  these  rivers  as  far  as  the  Atlantic,  invites 
all  the  natiotis  of  the  earth  to  navigate  them,  and 
promises — 

"  1st.  To  donate  in  the  Bolivian  territory,  for  the  pur- 
poses which  the  law  allows,  tracts  of  land,  from  one 
league  to  twelve  leagues  square,  to  the  individuals  or 
companies  wlio,  i^uiling  from  the  Atlantic,  shall  arrive 
at  any  one  of  the  points  declared  to  be  ports  of  entrj  , 
and  may  wish  to  found  near  them  agricultural  or  in- 
dustrial establisihnients. 

"2d.  To  guarantee  the  reward  often  thousand  dol- 
lars (I^IO.UIK))  to  the  llrst  sti'anu'r  which,  through  the 
La  Plata  or  .\muzon,  may  arrive  at  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  points, 

";)d.  To  decree  free  the  river  exportation  of  the 
products  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  national  industry. 

"  4th.  In  due  time  there  will  be  established  and  reg- 
ulated at  the  aliove-uicntioned  points,  where  it  nniy  be 
necessary,  custom-houses  fur  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  merchandise,  the  government  seeing  that  the  charges 
for  tlie  use  of  these  custom-houses  nmy  be  as  moderate 
as  possible. 

"oth.  This  decree  will  bo  submitted  for  the  ex- 
amination and  approval  of  Congress  on  tlicir  next 
meeting, 

"  (Ith.  The  Minister  of  Slate,  in  the  oflice  of  foreign 
relations,  is  rbiirged  with  its  fullillmcnt,  by  circulating 
it  and  communicating  it  to  all  whom  it  may  concern. 

"  Given  in  the  Palace  of  the  Supreme  (iovcrnment, 
in  the  place  of  Ayacucho,  27th  of  .lanuary,  1863, 
44th  of  independence,  and  4th  of  lilwrty. 

"M.VNUKI.  Ihiiioko  Belzit, 
"Hakaki,  Itisrii.i.o, 
"  Miiiuler  of  I'urtiijn  Helationi. 

"A    crtifiedropy:        Amako  Ai.VAiiK/, 

"  El  Officinl  Mayor." 
— f!ef  IIi:kxi)(pn's  I'nilei/  (ifthe  Amiizim, 

Amber  (iu'r.Jlenmlein;  l)u.  Uamnlein ;  Va.  liem- 
slfiH,  llnv. ;  I'r.  Amiire  jiimie ;  It.  Amhrii  ijinlln;  Sp. 
Ambiir ;  MwKH.  Jniilar ;  Vol.  Jliirizli/n  ;  l.al.  i'iiirriiimn, 
Eliiiriiiii),  a  lirillle,  light,  hard  substance,  usually 
nearly  Iranspnn'iil,  sometimes  nearly  colorless,  but 
coinuiouly  yillcnv,  or  even  deep  brown.  It  has  con- 
siderable liislre.  SpecKic  gravity  lOli.'i.  It  is  i'ound 
in  nuilulcs  or  rounded  masses,  varying  fiimi  the  size  of 
coarse  saiiil  In  that  of  a  man's  band.  It  is  tasteless, 
without  snuU,  e.M'cpl  wlicn  poiindcil  or  lieadil,  when 
It  (finils  a  I'ragriiiil  odor.  It  Is  liighly  electric.  Most 
authors  assert  lliat  anilier  is  biluuiiiioiis:  liiit  Dr.  Thoui- 
sou  slale.1,  that  "it  is  unilcjiibtcilly  of  u  vcgclable  ori- 
gin; an<l  tliouuli  it  ilid'ers  from  resins  in  suiiie  of  its 
properties,  yet  il  agrees  with  them  in  so  many  citliers, 
that  it  may  vilhoti'  impropriity  l>e  referriMl  to  them." 
—('iienilnhy,  vnl.  iv.  p.  117,  filli  eil.  I'ieces  of  amiier 
oceasiijiially  inclose  parts  of  toads  and  insects  in  tlieir 
sulislance,  wliicli  are  lieanlifidly  preserved.  It  is  prin- 
cipally foiuiil  (in  the  shores  of  Ponierauia  an<l  Polish 
I'ruDsia ;  liut  it  is  sumutlmos  dug  out  of  the  earth  in 


Ducal  Prussia.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  on  the  banks 
of  the  Hiver  Oiaretta,  in  Sicily.  Sometimes  it  is  found 
on  the  east  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  gravel  pits  round 
London,  The  largest  mass  of  amber  ever  found  was 
got  near  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  Lithuania.  It 
weighs  18  pounds,  and  is  preserved  in  the  royal  cabinet 
at  Berlin.  Most  of  the  amber  imported  into  this  coun- 
try comes  from  the  Baltic,  but  a  small  quantity  comes 
from  Sicily.  Amber  was  in  very  high  estimation  among 
the  ancients,  but  is  now  comparatively  neglected. 
Ambergrla,  or  Ambergrease  (Uer.  A  mber ;  Du. 

Amber;  h'r,  A iiibiryrin;  \i.  Ambruyriijia;  &y.  Ambar- 
gris ;  Lat.  Ambrti,  Ambra  yiUett),  a,  solid,  opuciue, 
generally  ash-colored,  fatty,  intlanmiable  substance, 
variegated  like  marble,  remarkably  light,  rugged  and 
uneven  iu  its  surface,  ami  has  a  fragrant  odor  when 
heated ;  it  does  not  efl'ervesce  with  acids,  melts  freely 
over  the  lire  into  a  kind  of  yellow  resin,  and  is  hard- 
ly soluble  in  spirit  of  wine.  It  is  found  on  the  sea- 
coast,  or  tloating  on  the  sea,  near  the  coasts  of  India, 
Africa,  and  Brazil,  usually  in  small  pieces,  but  some- 
times in  masses  of  OU  or  lUO  pounds  weight.  "  Various 
opinions  have  been  entertained  respecting  its  origin. 
Some  afTirmed  thai  it  was  the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree, 
others  thought  it  a  bitumen;  but  it  is  now  considered 
as  pretty  well  established  that  it  is  a  concretion  formed 
iu  the  stomach  or  intestines  of  the  l'lit/s<ier  miuioceph- 
alut,  or  spermaceti  whale." — Tiiomson'.s  Chemistry. 
Ambergris  ought  to  be  chosen  in  large  pieces,  of  an 
agreeable  odor,  entirely  gray  on  the  outside,  and  gray 
with  little  black  spots  within.  The  purchaser  should 
be  very  '  iiutious,  as  this  article  is  easily  counterfeited 
with  gums  and  other  drugs. 

America.  Our  object  iu  this  article  is  to  take  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  (he  American  continent  in  its 
physical,  moral,  and  general  nlutions.  In  attempting 
this,  we  do  not  intend  to  go  much  into  detail  upon 
thoso  subjects  which  will  be  more  fully  and  uppropri- 
ati  ly  discussed  in  the  distinct  articles  assigned  in  (his 
work  to  the  several  S(a(es  included  in  (he  Western 
World  ;  but  we  shall  dwell  at  some  length  upon  those 
features,  peculiarities,  and  classes  (>f  facts  which  either 
belong  to  it  as  a  w  hole,  or  can  be  most  advantageously 
considered  or  described  when  all  its  parts  are  viewed 
in  connection  w  ith  one  another.  Such  are  the  climate 
and  physical  structure  of  the  country,  the  geographical 
distribution  of  its  culdvated  plants,  its  imligenous  poji- 
ulatioii,  its  aniiii.il  trilies,  its  commercial  an<l  polidcal 
eapabilidcs,  and  i(s  means  of  |>rogressive  improvement. 
The  new  condncnt  may  be  styled  cmphadcuUy  "a 
land  of  promise."  'Y\\v  present  (here  sinks  into  nothing 
in  itself,  audilerives  nil  its  importance  from  the  germs 
it  contains  of  a  nilghty  future.  The  changti  must  not 
only  bo  great,  but  rapid,  beyond  all  which  the  past 
history  of  mankind  wiiuld  lead  ns  to  expect.  Kven 
after  we  have  familiarized  our  minds  with  the  princi- 
ples upon  whidi  i(s  progress  depenils,  we  liiid  it  dilli- 
eult  to  reconcile  oiiiselvis  to  the  lOiLsequences  tliut  in- 
evitably result  from  them.  But  (ime  u ill  do  its  work ; 
and  (lie  great  •landmiis  of  those  now  iu  existence  may 
live  to  see  the  New  World  contain  a  grea(cr  muss  of 
civilized  men  than  (he  Old.  It  is  tliis  greatness  in 
prospect  which  buds  an  iiiterc  t  to  (he  Wesdrn  Con- 
dncnt similar  to  (bat  which  (he  Kaslern  derives  from 
its  historical  ncollections.  The  same  ( ircunislance  re- 
(p.iires  (hat  »e  slioulil  dwell  at  some  leiiglh  on  (he 
physical  siriu  (ure  of  America,  and  on  (hose  indigenous 
(ribes  which,  in  (be  cmirse  of  (hree  (ciidirics,  will  only 
live  ill  pdcliy  uml  liadidon.  The  fuliirc  liis(  iry  of  (he 
New  World  m(is(  lie  n'ud  by  us  in  (he  conllguration  of 
\V»  surface,  till'  (listiibulion  of  ils  niiiun(ains  and  rivers, 
(he  prodiicdoii-  of  ils  snil,  Ils  na('.iral  and  pulKical  cu- 
pabilidi'H,  and  in  (he  cliariu'(er  ra(her  than  the  num- 
liers  of  its  civilized  inhabllanls. 

The  eontinerilal  par(  of  America  e.x(einls  from  the 
riltli  degree  of  soulji  lo  the  7lsl  of  norlli  lutilude,  Ils 
uxiremu  length,  liuiu  the  Straits  of  Magellan  to  those 
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of  Behring,  being  10,600  English  miles.  The  islands 
of  Tierra  liel  Fuego  roach  one  degree  beyond  its  south- 
ern extremity  into  the  Antarctic  Ocean ;  and  Green- 
land, which  is  connected  by  geographers  with  Amcricc, 
has  been  traced  to  the  78th  degree  of  north  latitude, 
and  probably  is  prolonged  much  farther  into  the  polar 
circle.  The  late  discoveries  of  Captains  Parry,  Koss, 
and  Franltlin  have  given  us  much  more  exact  ideas 
than  we  formerly  possessed  of  the  northern  regions  of 
America.  Tlic  coast  of  the  main  land  has  been  traced 
almost  completely  from  Uehring's  Straits  to  Fox's 
Clianncl  on  Hudson's  Bay,  an<l  is  found  to  run  in  a 
directiiin  east  and  west,  in  an  uneven  line  near  the 
paniUcl  of  70°.  The  bounds  of  continental  America 
may  tlierufore  be  considered  as  nearly  determined  on 
every  side.  The  additional  lights  furnished  by  Cap- 
tain Parry's  and  other  recent  voyages  render  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  a  great  archipelago  of  islands 
occupies  all  the  space  between  the  northern  coast  of 
the  continent  and  the  80th  parallel ;  and  there  is  even 
some  reason  for  believing  that  the  country  known  by 
the  name  of  (ireenland  is  traversed  from  east  to  west 
by  arms  of  the  sea,  like  the  regions  on  the  west  side  of 
Bailin's  Hay. 

Tlie  new  continent,  when  compared  with  the  old, 
enjoys  tlirce  important  advantages.  First,  it  is  free 
from  such  vast  deserts  as  cover  a  large  part  of  the  sur- 
face of  .\sia  niid  Africa,  and  which  not  only  withdraw 
a  great  proportion  of  the  soil  from  the  use  of  man,  but 
are  obstacles  to  communication  between  the  settled  dis- 
tricts, and  generate  that  excessive  heat  which  is  often 
injurious  to  health,  and  always  destructive  to  industry. 
Secondly,  no  part  of  its  soil  is  so  far  from  the  ocean  as 
the  central  regions  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Thirdly,  the 
interior  of  America  is  penetrated  l)y  mi^estic  rivers, 
the  Mississippi,  Amazon,  and  Plata,  greatly  surpassing 
those  of  the  old  continent  in  magnitude,  and  still 
more  in  the  facilities  they  present  for  enabling  the  re- 
motest inland  districts  to  comnmnicato  with  the  sea. 

According  to  the  geograpliicnl  system  adopted  in 
the  Old  World,  America  ouglit  to  lie  considered  as  two 
distinct  continents,  connected  by  the  isthmus  of  Uarien. 
Its  two  great  divisions  have  evidently  more  of  a  dclined 
and  s('])arato  character  than  Africa  and  Asia,  or  than 
Asia  and  Kurope ;  liut  tliough  tliis  arrangement  may 
bo  very  properly  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  description, 
tt  Is  too  lato  now  to  tliink  of  assigning  separate  names 
to  regions  whicli  have  so  long  been  known  by  a  com- 
mon appellation.  In  tho  physical  arrange,  ont  of  the 
parts  of  South  and  North  America  there  is  a  ronmrk- 
able  reseniblanec.  Both  am  very  broad  in  tho  north, 
onil  g'adii  illy  contract  as  tlioy  proceed  southward,  till 
they  end,  the  one  in  a  narrow  Isthmus,  and  the  other 
in  a  narrow  promontory.  Each  has  a  lofty  chain  of 
mountains  near  its  western  coast,  abounding  in  vol- 
canoes, with  a  lower  ridgo  on  the  opposite  side,  desti- 
tute of  any  truce  of  internal  fire;  and  each  has  one 
groat  central  plain  declining  to  tho  south  and  the 
north,  and  vr'atcred  by  two  gigantic  streams,  the  Mis- 
sissippi corresponding  to  the  Plata,  and  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  tho  Amazon.  '  i  their  climate,  vegetable 
productions,  and  animal  tribes,  tho  two  n.^.,ion8  arc 
very  dissimilar. 

Tlie  extent  of  tho  American  continent  and  tho  isl- 
ands connected  with  it  is  as  follows : 

SqQ«r*  Enff.  MilM. 

North  Aiiiflrir4k T.llHI.iHH) 

Huiirli  Amerlott O.MHMHH) 

iBliiiiilh 16(),(KK) 

Uri'i'iiliiiul,  luiil  tile  iHlnnils  runni'cted  wttlii 
It,  I)  iiiK  iiui-tli  of  lliidioii'H  Htriilt".  may  bo[-        OOO.iHM) 

estiiiiiiti'd  lit )    

14,IIAll,IKI0 

The  American  Continent,  therefore,  with  its  depend- 
ent islands,  is  fully  four  times  us  large  as  Kurope,  about 
one  third  larger  than  Africa,  and  almost  one  half  less 
than  .Vxiri,  if  we  iniludii  with  thf  latter  Australia  and 
I'olvnesia.  ll  loiistitules  uliont  thrae-tiiitlis  of  the  ilrx 
(• 


land  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  Of  the  continental 
part  of  North  America,  a  considerable  portion  is  con- 
demned to  perpetual  sterility  by  the  rigor  of  the  cli- 
mate,  as  wo  shall  explain  more  fully  by-and-by.  At 
present  it  is  sulKcient  to  state,  that  if  we  draw  a  line 
from  the  head  of  Cook's  Inlet,  in  latitude  61°,  on  the 
west  side,  to  the  Straits  of  Bellisle  on  the  east,  so  as  to 
pass  through  Fort  Churchill,  on  Hudson's  Baj',  we 
shall  cut  otf  a  space  rather  exceeding  one  million  and 
a  half  of  square  miles,  which  may  be  considered  as  in- 
capable of  cultivation.  At  tho  south  extremity  of 
America,  a  small  tract,  extending  200  miles  north  of 
the  Straits  of  Magellan,  though  far  within  the  limits 
of  tiie  temperate  zone,  is  nearly  in  the  same  condition. 
These  and  tlie  summits  of  the  Andes  are  the  only  parts 
of  tho  American  continent  which  are  rendered  incapa- 
ble jf  cultivation  by  the  severity  of  the  climate. 

Tho  vast  chain  of  the  Andes  is  distinguished  by  sev- 
eral ])cculiar  features  from  all  other  mountains  in  the 
world.  It  has  its  principal  direction  nearly  north  and 
south,  whilo  all  tho  great  ridges  of  the  old  continent 
run  from  east  to  west ;  it  is  unparalleled  in  its  prodig- 
ious length,  in  the  richness  of  its  mineral  treasures,  and 
in  tho  number  and  magnitude  of  its  volcanoes.  The 
Andes,  if  we  connect  with  them  the  Mexican  Cordillera 
Olid  the  Kocky  Mountains,  extend  from  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  in  a  line  which  may  be  considered  as  unbro- 
ken, to  Point  Hrownlow  on  the  shores  of  the  Arctic 
Ocean,  in  the  latitude  of  70°,  over  a  space  equal  to 
10,000  miles  in  length,  or  two-fifths  of  the  circuiiifer- 
enco  of  tl.o  globe.  Their  height,  wliich  attoins  its 
maximum  within  the  tropics,  declines  toward  both 
poles,  but  in  such  a  manner  that,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, its  higher  summits  ascend  to  the  lino  of  perpet- 
ual snow  from  one  extremity  to  tho  other.  It  may 
thus  be  said  to  carry  the  temporature  of  the  pole  over 
tho  whole  length  of  tho  American  continent,  Tho 
chain  of  tlie  Andes  is  common  to  tho  two  parts  of 
America,  and  h  in  fact  the  link  which  connects  them 
and  makes  them  one  continent.  As  we  propose,  how- 
ever, to  describe  Nortli  and  South  America  separately, 
we  shall  reserve  the  details  for  anotlier  part  of  this 
article. 

South  America  is  a  peninsula  of  a  triangular  form. 
Its  greatest  length  from  north  to  south  is  ■it\bO  miles; 
its  greatest  breadth  8200 ;  and  it  covers  an  area,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  of  0,500,000  square  English  miles, 
about  three-fourths  of  wliich  lie  between  the  tropics, 
and  tho  other  fourth  in  the  temperate  zone.  From  the 
conliguration  of  its  surface,  the  peninsula  may  be  di- 
vided into  tivo  distinct  physical  regions:  1.  The  low 
country  skirting  the  shores  of  the  Pacillc  Ocean,  from 
!M  to  lAO  miles  in  breadth,  and  4000  in  length.  The 
two  extremities  of  this  territory  are  fertile,  tlie  middle 
a  sandy  desert.  2,  The  basin  of  the  Orinoco,  a  coun- 
try consisting  of  extensive  plains  or  step/iea,  called 
Llanos,  either  destitute  of  wood  or  merely  dotted  with 
trees,  but  covered  with  a  very  high  herbage  during  a 
part  of  the  year.  During  tho  dry  seasim  tho  heat  is 
intense  here,  and  the  parched  soil  opens  into  long  ils- 
sures,  in  which  lizards  and  serpents  lie  in  a  state  of 
torpor,  !1.  The  basin  of  tho  Anui/.r!i,  a  vast  plain, 
embracing  a  surface  of  more  tlmn  two  millions  of 
square  miles,  jiossessing  a  rich  soil  and  a  humid  cli- 
mate. It  is  covered  almost  every  where  with  dense 
forests,  which  liarbor  innumerable  tril.  i  of  wild  ani- 
mals, and  are  thinly  inhabited  by  sat'uges,  who  livo 
by  hunting  anil  llahliig.  -1.  'I'lio  great  southern  plain, 
watered  by  the  Plata  and  tho  numerous  streams  de- 
sceniling  from  tho  ea.ilerii  summits  oC  the  I'ordilleraa. 
Open  »^7>/«ji,  which  are  here  called  Pampas,  occupy 
the  greater  proportion  of  this  region,  which  is  dry. 
and  in  some  parts  barren,  but  in  general  is  covered 
with  a  strong  growth  of  weedj  onil  tall  grass,  which 
feeds  prodigious  herds  of  horses  and  cattle,  and  aUbrds 
shelter  to  a  few  wild  aniiiuils.  .').  Tlie  country  of  Bra- 
zil, eastward  of  the  Parana  and  Araguay,  presenting 
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alternate  ridges  and  valleys,  thickly  covered  with  wood 
on  the  side  next  the  Atlantic,  and  opening  into  steppes 
or  pastures  in  tlie  interior. 

Niue-tenthi>  '  North  America  lying  under  the  tem- 
perate zone,  the  climate  follows  a  dill'erent  law  from 
what  is  observed  in  the  southern  peninsula,  and  pre- 
sents morn  striking  contrasts  with  that  of  the  best 
known  parts  of  the  Old  World.  The  long  narrow  region 
now  denominated  Central  America,  which  connects  the 
two  great  divisions  of  the  continent,  stretching  from 
Panama  to  Tchuantepcc,  has  in  general  a  very  humid 
atmosphere ;  but,  for  a  tropical  country,  it  must  be  only 
moderately  hot,  as  every  part  of  it  is  within  a  small 
distance  of  the  sea.  At  Vera  Paz  the  rains  fall  durir.g 
nine  months  of  the  year.  Mexico  is  hot,  moist,  and 
uuhealtliy  on  the  low  coasts ;  but  two-thirds  of  its  area, 
comprising  all  the  populous  districts,  consist  of  table- 
land, from  5000  to  9000  feet  in  height.  In  consequence 
of  this  singular  confignration  of  its  surface,  Mexico, 
though  chiefly  within  the  torrid  zone,  enjoys  a  tem- 
perate and  equable  climate.  The  mean  heat  at  tlie 
capital,  which  is  7-100  feet  above  the  sea,  is  62^°,  and 
the  ditVcrencc  between  the  warmest  and  coldest  months, 
whicli  exceeds  i)0°  at  London,  is  here  only  about  12° ; 
but  tlic  atmosphere  is  deficient  in  moisture,  and  the 
country  suflbrs  from  drought.  Beyond  the  parallel  of 
24°  tl)o  western  shores  are  hot  and  arid. 

In  the  extensive  region  lying  between  the  parallels 
of  30°  and  fiO",  which  comprehends  three-fourths  of  the 
useful  soil  of  North  America,  we  have  three  well-mark-  | 
cd  varieties  of  climate,  that  of  the  cast  coast,  the  west 
coast,  and  tlie  basin  uf  the  Mississippi.  On  the  east  | 
coast,  from  Georgia  to  Lower  Canada,  the  mean  teni-  ] 
pcratiire  of  the  year  is  lower  than  in  Kurope  by  9°  at  1 
the  latitude  of  40%  ami  l>y  12J°  at  the  latitude  of  60°,  ' 
according  to  Ilumbolili's  calculation.  In  the  next 
pla<e,  the  range  of  the  therinoincter  is  much  greater 
than  in  Europe,  the  sunnner  being  much  hotter  ami 
the  winter  much  colder.  At  Quebec  the  tem)ieratiiru 
of  the  warnu^st  month  exceeds  that  of  the  coldest  by 
no  less  than  Oi()i°  of  Fahrenheit ;  while  at  Paris,  which 
is  nearly  under  the  same  latitude,  the  diltereiice  is  only 
31°.  In  the  third  place,  the  climate  undergoes  a  more 
rapid  change  in  America  as  we  jiroceed  from  south  to 
north,  a  degree  of  latitude  in  the  middle  of  the  temper- 
ate zone  producing  a  decrease  of  annual  tem))eratur<! 
of  ri.'l"  in  Kiirope,  and  of  1'57°  in  America.  The  com- 
parison isgreallyto  the  disadvantage  of  America  when 
macU^  in  this  form  ;  but  when  the  cast  coasts  of  the  two 
continents  are  compared,  the  case  is  altered :  the  Old 
World  is  found  to  liavc  no  superiority  over  the  New, 
for  Pekin  has  still  colder  winters  and  warmer  summers 
than  Philadi  l|>hia,  which  is  under  the  same  latitude. 
It  is  the  west  coast  of  llie  new  con''  'Mlt  which  ouj^ht 
to  exhibit  the  climate  of  Kurope;  .id  from  the  few- 
facts  known,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  ipiite 
as  mild  and  eipiable.  At  the  mouth  of  Columbia  Uiv- 
er,  in  latitude  -10^°,  Captains  I^'wis  and  Clarke  founil 
the  rains  to  be  copious  and  frei|ii>nt;  but  they  had 
verj-  little  frost,  and  saw  no  ii-e  even  in  the  ilepth  of 
winter.  From  observations  ina<ie  in  1822—1,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  mean  heat  of  the  warmest  month  was 
about  02°,  of  the  coldest  about  H(i°,  and  of  the  whole 
year  51°.  Now  tin-  place  is  under  the  same  bililud' 
with  (jiiebec,  where  llii>  snow  lies  live  months,  inn!  the 
mean  tempi-rntiire  during  the  three  winter  nioiitlis  Is 
IK'  bi'low  lliefree-/,ing  point.  Fbls single  eirenmslaiin- 
marks  emphatically  the  contrast  in  the  c-liiiiute  of  tin- 
cast  and  west  coasts  ofNorlb  America.  Hut  the  mouth 
of  C<dumbiaHiver  is  also  under  the  same  parallel  with 
Nantes  at  the  mouth  of  the  Loire,  «here  snow  and  ice 
are  no  strangers  in  the  co  d  season  c.f  the  year.  We 
have,  therefor",  good  grounds  to  conclude  that  the 
west  coast  of  America,  in  the  miildle  latitudes,  has 
nearly  as  mild  and  eqiialdc  a  climate  ns  the  west  coast 
of  Kurope.  The  climate  of  the  great  central  valley, 
or  basin  of  the  Mississippi,  ha.s  a  considerable  allinity 


to  that  of  the  cast  coast.  It  was  long  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute in  what  the  dill'erence  between  the  two  consists ; 
but  this  seems  at  last  to  have  been  clearly  settled,  by 
the  meteorological  registers  kept  at  the  military  posts 
of  the  United  States.  Krom  a  comparison  of  four  of 
these  registers,  from  posts  near  the  centre  of  this  great 
valley,  with  others  kept  on  the  Atlantic  coast  in  the 
same  latitudes,  it  appears  that  in  the  hottest  nionlli 
the  temperature  is  from  5°  to  6°  higher,  and  in  the 
coldest  month  as  much  lower,  in  the  basin  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, than  on  the  coasts  of  New  England.  The 
proportion  of  fair  w-jother  to  cloudy  is  as  5  to  1  in  fa- 
vor oC  the  east  coast.  The  climate  of  the  interior, 
therefore,  exhibits  in  still  greater  excess  those  ex- 
tremes of  temperature  which  distinguish  the  eastern 
coast  of  this  continent  from  the  western,  and  from  the 
shores  of  Europe.  The  fourth  region  of  extra-tropical 
America  includes  the  parts  beyond  Mount  St.  Klias  on 
the  west  coast,  and,  in  the  interior,  the  plains  extend- 
ing from  the  50th  jiarallel  to  the  Polar  Seas.  The  in- 
tensity of  the  cold  in  this  troct  of  country  is  scarcely 
equaled  by  any  thing  that  is  known  under  the  same 
parallels  in  Northern  Asia.  The  northernmost  spot 
in  America  where  grain  is  raised  is  at  Lord  Selkirk's 
colony,  on  Ked  Kiver,  in  latitude  50°.  Wheat,  and 
also  maize,  which  requires  a  high  summer  heat,  are 
cultivated  here.  Barley  would  certainly  grow  as  far 
north  as  Fort  Chippcwayan,  in  latitude  5t<i°,  w  here  the 
heat  of  the  four  summer  months  was  found  by  Captain 
Franklin  to  be  4°  higher  than  at  Edinburgh.  There 
is  even  reason  to  believe  that  both  this  species  of 
grain  and  potatoes  might  thrive  as  far  north  as  Slave 
Lake,  since  the  spruce  lir  attains  the  height  of  50  feet 
three  degrees  farther  north,  at  F^ort  F'raiiklin,  in  lati- 
tude 05°.  These,  however,  were  low  and  sheltered 
spots;  but  in  this  dreary  waste  generally  it  will  not 
be  found  practicable,  we  suspect,  to  curry  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  beyond  the  GOth  parallel ;  and  the  desira- 
ble  country,  capable  of  supporting  a  dense  population, 
and  meriting  the  name  of  teinpiiatc,  can  scarcely  be 
s)\id  to  e.xtend  beyond  the  uOlh  parallel.  At  1)5°  the 
snow  covers  the  ground  in  winter  to  the  depth  of  only 
two  feet,  but  small  lakes  continue  frozen  for  eight 
months.  The  sea  is  open  only  for  a  few  weeks,  fogs 
darken  the  surface,  and  the  thermometer  in  February 
descended,  in  one  instance,  to  minus  58°,  or  00°  below 
the  freezing  point.  At  Melville  Island,  under  the  75th 
parallel,  such  is  the  frightful  rigor  of  the  climate,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  year  falls  1°  or  2°  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit's  scale.  It  is  a  peculiarity  in  the 
climate  of  America,  that  beyond  the  parallel  of  50°  or 
52',  it  seems  to  become  suddenly  severe  at  both  ex- 
tremities. At  the  one,  summer  disappears  from  the 
circle  of  the  seasons ;  at  the  other,  w  inter  is  armed 
with  double  terrors. 

In  m  single  circumstance  is  the  superiority  of  Amer- 
ica over  the  Old  World  so  conspicuous  ns  in  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  its  navigable  rivers.  The  Ama- 
zon alone  discharges  a  greater  quantity  of  water  than 
the  eight  principal  rivers  of  Asia,  the  Kuphrates,  In- 
dus, (ianges,  Oby,  Lena,  Amour,  and  the  Yellow  liiver 
and  Kaiig-tse  of  ('liina.  The  Mississippi,  \tith  its 
bramlies,  alVords  a  greater  amount  of  inland  naviga- 
tion than  all  the  streams,  great  and  small,  >\hicli  irri- 
gate Kurope  ;  and  the  Plata,  in  this  respect,  may  prob- 
ably claim  a  superiority  over  the  cdlleclive  water  of 
Africa.  But  the  American  rivers  not  only  surpass 
lluise  of  the  Old  World  in  lengtli  and  volume  of  fluid, 
but  they  are  so  placed  as  to  penetrale  avery  where  to 
the  heart  of  the  continent.  Ily  the  Amazon,  a  person 
living  at  the  eastern  foot  of  the  Andes,  2000  miles  of 
direct  distance  from  the  Atlantic,  may  convey  himself 
or  his  property  to  the  shores  of  that  sea  in  forly-livo 
days,  almost  without  efl'ort,  by  conflding  his  bark  to 
the  gliding  current.  If  he  wishes  to  return,  he  has 
but  to  spreail  his  sails  to  the  eastcin  breeze,  which 
blows  perennially  against  the  stream.     The  naviga- 
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tion  is  not  interrupted  by  n  single  cataract  or  rapid, 
from  the  Atlantic  to  Jaen,  in  west  longitude  78°,  where 
the  surface  of  the  stream  is  only  124U  feet  above  the 
level  of  its  estuary  at  Para.  The  remotest  and  least 
accessible  part  of  North  America  is  the  great  interior 
plain  extending  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Al- 
leghanies  and  the  lakes,  between  the  parallels  of  40° 
and  50° ;  but  the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  and  St.  Law- 
rence, with  their  bronclics,  are  so  wonderfully  raniilied 
over  this  region,  that  when  it  is  tilled  with  civilized 
inhabitants,  two  centuries  hence,  those  who  dwell  in 
its  inmost  recesses,  at  the  falls  of  the  Missouri,  for  in- 
stance, 1700  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  will  have  a  more 
easy  communication  with  the  ocean  than  the  popula- 
tion of  the  interior  of  Spain  and  Hungary.  It  is  only 
necessary  to  cast  the  eye  over  a  map  of  South  Amer- 
ica, to  see  that  all  the  most  seciucstcred  parts  of  the 
interior  are  visited  by  branches  of  the  Plata  and  the 
Amazon.  These  streams,  having  their  courses  in  gen- 
eral remarkably  level,  and  seldom  interrupted  by  cat- 
aracts, may  be  considered,  without  a  tigure,  as  a  vast 
system  of  natural  canals,  terminating  in  two  main 
trunks,  which  communicate  with  the  ocean  at  the 
equator  and  the  i35th  degree  of  south  latitude.  Since 
the  invention  of  steam  navigation,  rivers  are,  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  term.  Nature's  highways,  especially 
for  infant  communities,  where  'ho  people  are  too  poor, 
and  live  too  widely  dispersed,  to  bear  the  expense  of 
constructing  roads.  There  is  little  risk  in  predicting 
that  in  two  or  three  centuries  the  Mississippi,  the 
Amazon,  and  the  Plata  will  be  the  scenes  of  an  active 
inland  commerce,  far  surpassing  in  magnitude  any 
thing  at  present  known  on  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
The  Mississippi  is  navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea 
to  the  fulls  of  its  principal  l>ranch,  the  Missouri,  1700 
miles  from  the  Mexican  Gulf  in  a  direct  line,  or  3900 
by  the  stream ;  and  the  whole  amount  of  boat  nav- 
igation allbrded  by  the  system  of  rivers,  of  which  the 
Itllssissippi  is  the  main  trunk,  has  been  estimated  as 
eciual  to  tOiOlX)  miles  in  length,  si>reud  over  a  surface 
of  1,;).')0,000  square  miles.  Perhaps  this  is  rather  be- 
yond the  truth;  liut  let  us  call  the  navigation  35,000 
miles,  and  the  following  table  will  exhibit  the  lengths, 
size  of  the  basins,  and  probable  extent  of  the  naviga- 
ble waters  of  the  greater  rivers  of  America : 


Ltnglh. 

Are*  of 
Baa  in. 

NnvlKsble 
Walara. 

Mississippi  to  source  of  Missouri 
Kt  Lawrence  through  thu  lakes 
Urinoco    

MIlM. 

4<i(iO 
'i-m 
1S(I0 
4000 
241 K) 

8q.  Mllei. 

l,ii(>(l,(HIO 
000,000 
4IM),000 

2,100,000 

1,200,000 

Milsi. 
85,000 
4,000 
S,000 
60,000 
20.(MH) 

Amaiori,  not  IncluillnR  Amguuy 
riata,  Incluillntj  llruKuay 

The  Amazon  contains  many  isliiiids,  is  broad,  and 
in  the  upper  part  so  deep,  that  on  one  occasion  Conda- 
mino  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  lO.'t  toisos  long.  At 
its  mouth,  two  days  before  and  after  the  full  moon,  the 
plicnomenon  called  a  Hore  occurs  in  a  vcrj-  formidable 
shape.  It  is  a  wave  of  water  rushing  from  tho  sea, 
with  its  front  as  steep  as  a  wall  and  as  liigh  as  n  house. 
No  small  vessel  can  encounter  it  without  certain  de- 
struction. 

The  estuarlos  of  all  these  grcot  American  rivers 
open  to  the  eastward  ;  and  tlnis  Providence  seems  to 
have  plainly  iudiiated  that  tho  most  intimate  com- 
mercial ri'lutiuiis  uf  the  inhabitants  of  America  should 
be  with  the  weslern  shores  of  tho  Old  World.  It 
should  at  the  same  time  be  oliserved  that  the  position 
of  the  great  rivers  of  America  Is  but  one  example  of  a 
physical  arrangement  which  Is  common  to  the  whole 
gh)lH>;  for  it  is  remarkable  that,  in  tho  Old  World  as 
well  as  in  tho  New,  no  river  of  the  first  class  Hows  to 
tho  westward.  Some,  as  the  Nile,  tho  I.cna,  and  the 
Oliy,  flow  to  the  north ;  others,  as  tho  Indus  and  tho 
rivers  uf  Avn,  to  thu  south;  but  tho  largest,  as  the 
Wolga,  (ianges,  Great  Itlver  and  Yellow  Kivor  of 
China,   tho  Kuphratos,  and  the  Amour,  have  their 


courses  to  the  east  or  southeast.  This  arrangement  is 
not  accidental,  but  depends  most  probably  on  the  in- 
clination of  the  primary  rocks,  which,  in  all  cases 
where  their  direction  approaches  to  the  south  and 
north,  seem  to  have  their  steepest  sides  to  the  west 
and  the  longest  declivities  to  the  east.  We  have  ex- 
amples in  the  Scandinavian  Alps,  the  mountains  of 
Britain,  the  Ghauts  of  India,  tho  Andes,  and  the 
Bocky  Mouutains. 

North  America,  like  the  Southern  peninsula,  natu- 
rally divides  itself  into  five  physical  regions:  1.  The 
table-land  of  Mexico,  with  a  strip  of  low  countrj-  on 
its  eastern  and  western  shores ;  2.  The  plateau  lying 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  tho  Pacific  Ocean, 
a  country  with  a  mild  ond  humid  atmosphere  as  far 
north  as  tho  55th  parallel,  but  inhospitable  and  barren 
beyond  this  boundary ;  3.  The  great  central  valley  of 
tho  Mississippi,  rich  and  well  wooded  on  tho  east  side, 
bare  but  not  unfertile  in  the  middle,  dry,  sandy,  and 
almost  a  desert  on  the  west;  4.  The  eastern  declivities 
of  the  Alleghany  filountains,  a  region  of  natural  for- 
ests, and  of  mixed  but  rather  poor  soil ;  5.  The  great 
northern  plain  beyond  tho  50th  parcilel,  four-fifths 
of  wliich  is  a  bleak  and  bare  wasto,  overspread  with 
innumerable  lakes,  and  rescmblinf-  Siberia  both  in  the 
physical  character  of  its  surface  and  the  rigor  of  its 
climate. 

We  should  extc.it  this  article  to  en  unreosonable 
length  were  wo  to  describe  in  detail  the  discoveries  and 
settlements  made  by  the  several  nations  of  Europe  in 
America.  Wo  shall  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a 
very  brief  chronological  notice  of  the  more  important 
events. 

1495.  The  first  place  in  which  tho  Spaniards  estab- 
lished their  power  was  the  b  rge  island  of  Hayti  or 
liispaniola,  w!wch  was  inhalitc'  by  a  numerous  race 
of  Indians,  of  a  mild  and  gcii  lie  character,  a  third  part 
of  whom  0  re  said  to  have  peris>ed  within  two  or  three 
years  after  the  Sjianiards  conquered  them.  — 1497. 
.lohn  Cabot,  in  the  service  of  Henry  VTI.  of  England, 
discovered  Newfoundland,  and  coasted  along  the  shores 
of  North  America  to  Florida. — 1500,  Cabral,  a  Portu- 
guese, visited  the  coast  of  Brazil,  and  discovered  the 
mouth  of  the  Amozon.  It  was  probably  colonized  be- 
fore 1515,  as  the  first  cargo  of  wood  was  sent  from  it  to 
Portugal  in  that  )-ear. — 1508.  Vincent  Pinzon  is  said 
to  ha\o  entered  the  Rio  do  le  Plata.  It  was  in  the 
same  year  that  the  Spaniards,  finding  the  aborigines 
too  weak  for  the  labor  of  tho  mines  in  Hayti,  first  im- 
ported negroes  from  Guinea,  and  thus  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  tralUc  which  contiimes  to  this  day  to  disgrace 
tho  civilization  of  Europe.  — 1511.  Diego  Columbus 
conquered  the  island  of  Cuba  with  300  soldiers,  of 
whom  he  did  not  lose  one. — 1513.  Balboa  crossed  the 
isthnms  of  Uarien  with  290  men,  and  discovered  the 
South  Sea. — 1519,  Hernando  Cortes  sailed  from  Cuba 
with  11  ships  and  550  men,  and  landed  on  the  coast  of 
Mexico,  which  had  been  discovered  in  tho  previous 
year.  The  con(|ue8t  of  the  empire  was  finished  in 
1521  by  950  Spaniards,  assisted  by  a  vast  number  of 
the  Indians  of  Tlascala. — 1531.  Peru  invaded  by  Pi- 
zarro,  and  coiupiered  in  little  more  than  one  year,  with 
a  force  of  1000  men. — 1584.  James  Cartier,  a  Erench- 
nmu,  discovers  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, — 1535.  Mon- 
doza,  a  Spaniard,  with  2000  followers,  founds  Buenos 
Ayn^s,  and  conquers  all  tho  coimtry,  as  fur  os  Potosl, 
at  which  silver  mines  were  discovered  nine  years  after. 
—  1537.  Cortes  discovers  California. — 1541.  Chili  con- 
quered; Santiago  founded;  Orellana  sails  down  the 
Amazon  to  the  Atlantic  from  tho  sources  of  the  Ilio 
Napo. — 157H.  Now  Albion,  on  tho  northwest  coast  of 
America,  discovered  by  Sir  Francis  Urake. — IbbC.  The 
Spaniards  found  St.  Thomas's  Island,  in  Guiana. — 
1587.  Uavis's  Straits  and  Cumberland  Islands  discov- 
ered by  John  IJavls.— 1004.  Do  Monts,  a  Frenchman, 
founded  the  first  settlement  in  Nova  Scotia,  then  called 
Acodle,— 1007.  After  many  inetrectual  attempts  dur- 
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Ing  mon  than  twentj-  years,  the  first  i)cniiancnt  settle- 
ment of  the  English  in  North  America  was  made  this 
year,  on  the  baiilisof  James's  River,  in  Virginia. — ItiOS. 
Quebec  founded  by  the  Frencli,  who  had  had  a  small 
neglected  colony  in  Canada  since  1542. — 1611.  New- 
foundland colonized  by  the  English ;  a  Dutch  colony 
established  at  Hudson's  Kiver.  New  York  was  found- 
ed in  1G14. — l(il8.  Baffin  penetrates  to  the  78th  degree 
of  latitude,  in  the  bay  which  bears  his  name. — IG'JO. 
The  first  English  colony  established  in  New  England, 
at  Plymouth.  It  was  in  this  year  that  the  first  negroes 
were  imported  into  Virginia.  They  were  brought  by 
a  Dutch  vessel. — 1035.  A  French  colony  established  in 
Guiana. — lfi55.  Jamaica  conquered  by  the  English. — 
1664.  The  Dutch  colonies  on  Hudson's  Kiver  capitu- 
late to  the  English. — 1666,  The  Buccaneers  begin  their 
depredations  on  the  Spanish  colonies. — 1682.  William 
Penn  establi.4hes  a  colony  in  Pennsylvania.  La  Salle 
takes  possession  of  Louisiana  in  the  name  of  the  Frcncli 
king.— 1698.  A  colony  of  1200  Scots  planted  at  Darlen, 
and  ruined  in  the  following  year,  in  consequence  of  the 
miserable  jealousy  of  the  English. — 1733.  Georgia  col- 
onized by  the  ^English. — 1760.  Canada,  and  all  the 
other  French  settlements  in  North  America,  conquered 
by  the  English. 

The  following  table,  given  by  Humboldt,  exhibits 
the  average  jnoduce  ot  all  the  gold  and  silver  mines 
in  the  New  World  about  1803 ; 


jPureOold. 

PureSUver.  j  Valoa  of  bolli.| 

Marki. 

7,(M)0 

3,400 
12,212 

2,200 
20,606 
211,1100 

Murki. 

2,;)JS,220 

011,000 

20,700 

481,830 

Dolinn. 
23,0<NI,000 
0,240,(HH) 
2,000,000 
4,S60,000 
2,!tflO,000 
4,3(i0,(«)0 

Chill 

I.ft  I'lata 

Colombla(New  Granadii) 
llmzil 

In  Engli 

TB,21T 
»h  money 

3,4(iO,S40  1  43,t)OO,0<K) 
i.'S,700,000 

The  Spanish  mark,  in  which  the  quantity  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  first  two  columns,  is  valued  at  145-82 
dollars  in  gold,  and  ut  O'-l  dollars  in  silver.  This 
branch  of  industry  has  been  injured  more  dccplj'  than 
any  other  during  the  late  wars.  The  great  exertions 
required  to  maintain  the  mines  free  of  water,  the 
amount  of  capital  necessary  to  keep  them  working, 
and  the  facility  with  which  violent  hands  could  be 
laid  upon  their  produce,  all  rendered  these  establish- 
ments extremely  liablo  to  sufier  from  domestic  convul- 
sions. Mr.  Ward  computes  that  in  the  15  years  be- 
tween 1810  and  1825,  the  annual  produce  of  the  Mexi- 
can mines  did  not  exceed  10,000,000  of  dollars,  or  about 
tHo-jiJ)hs  of  their  average  annual  produce  during  the 
15  years  jireccding.  In  Brazil,  the  washings  have 
prtbably  experienced  no  interruption.  Humboldt 
computes  the  whole  produce  of  the  American  mines 
from  1492  to  1803  to  be  5,706,000,000  dollars,  or 
£1,255,000,000,  of  which  only  1 J  per  cent,  was  retained 
in  America,  and  5,445,000,(H>0  dollars  (4:1,197,900,000), 
or  95J  per  cent,  was  remit'ed  to  Europe. 

The  project  of  joining  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  by  a  canal  carried  across  the  narrow  part  of 
the  American  continent,  has  often  excited  the  atten- 
tion of  statesmen  and  coniiiierciul  men.  This  canal. 
If  executed  upon  n  scale  Bufhcient  to  aihnit  vessels  of 
800  or  400  tons,  would  have  a  powerful  iiiHueiice  upon 
the  fate  of  America.  For  all  the  purposes  of  commer- 
cial intercourse  it  would  bring  the  east  and  went  sides 
of  the  continent  within  one-third  part  of  their  present 
distance  from  one  another,  and  would  be  of  even  more 
advantage  to  the  New  World  than  the  discovery  of 
the  passage  to  India  by  the  Capo  has  been  to  the  Old, 
It  has  also  Iwen  proposed  to  accomplish  the  same  oli- 
jcct  by  a  lK)ot  canal,  or  by  a  railroad,  and  four  ditVer- 
ent  routes  have  Ix'en  recommended.  A  digest  of  the 
surveys  and  explorations  connected  with  these,  an<l  an 
c'stiniatu  of  their  comparative  merits,  has  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Joumnl  nf  ike  (lenijrnjMad  Soi-iitif  (vol. 


XX.  1851),  by  Captain  Fitzroj-,  E.N.     From  this  our 
materials  are  derived. 

1.  The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  at  9-li°  west  longi- 
tude. The  distance  from  sea  to  sea  in  a  straight  lino 
is  140  English  miles,  the  surface  has  few  great  in- 
equalities, and  the  lowest  summit  level  is  about  700 
feet  above  the  sea.  The  clima'e  is  said  to  be  rather 
better  than  at  the  parts  of  the  isthmus  farther  east- 
ward, and  there  is  a  settled  population,  though  not 
very  numerous,  from  whom  labor  might  be  obtained. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  port  at  either  end  of 
the  line,  the  rivers  are  small,  and  barred  nt  their 
mouths  by  sand-banks,  and  the  length  of  the  route, 
as  well  as  the  elevation  of  its  summit  level,  would 
render  the  execution  of  a  railroad  or  a  canal  too  ex- 
pensive to  permit  the  hope  of  even  a  moderate  re- 
muneration for  the  outlay.  The  project,  howevsr,  has 
found  warm  support  in  the  United  Slates,  as  it  would 
render  available  by  far  the  shortest  maritime  route  to 
California.  A  survey  has  been  made,  and  a  cession 
of  the  necessary  quantity  of  land  has,  we  believe,  been 
obtained. 

2.  The  Nicaragua  route,  at  11°  of  north  latitude. 
Tlio  first  portion  of  this  is  the  River  San  Juan,  which 
(lows  from  the  Lake  of  Nicaragua,  and,  after  a  course 
of  80  miles,  falls  into  the  Caribbcon  Sea.  It  is  of  con- 
siderable depth,  but  is  obstructed  by  rapids,  and  the 
I)ort  at  its  mouth,  now  called  Grcytown,  is  only  capa- 
ble of  receiving  small  vessels.  The  lake  is  90  or  100 
miles  long,  30  or  40  broad,  and  125  feet  above  mean 
tide  level  at  Greytown.  Its  depth  varies  from  2  fath- 
oms to  40,  but  much  of  it  has  never  been  sounded,  and 
recent  surveys  show  shallows  at  both  ends.  From  this 
lake  to  the  Pacific  six  different  routes  have  been  traced, 
and  some  of  them  surveyed.  One  through  the  Lake 
Managua  (which  is  28  feet  higher  than  Nicaragua 
Lake),  westward  to  the  Bay  of  Fonseca,  would  require 
90  or  100  miles  of  canal,  and  the  whole  length  of  in- 
land navigation  from  Greytown  would  exceed  300 
miles ;  another  route  from  the  same  lake  to  Realrjo  is 
40  miles  shorter;  and  a  third  to  Tamarinda  a  good 
deal  shorter  still,  but  both  the  latter  want  good  ports 
at  their  termini  on  the  Pacillc.  A  fourth  route  goes 
direct  from  the  southwest  side  of  Nicaragua  Lake  to 
San  Juan  del  ''ur;  it  is  only  10  to  12  miles  in  length, 
but  requires  a  tunnel  (for  ships)  1  or  2  miles  long,  and 
the  port  at  its  mouth  is  very  small.  A  fifth  runs  from 
the  same  lake  a  little  farther  east  to  the  Bay  of  Sali- 
nas, a  distance  of  15  miles,  half  of  which  is  by  the 
River  Sapoa,  and  now  navigable  for  boats ;  and  the 
summit  level  is  only  1.S0  feet  above  the  lake,  and  twice 
as  much  above  the  Pacific.  It  is  believed  there  would 
be  a  suflicient  supply  of  water  from  the  stream,  and 
the  canal  would  further  have  the  advantage  of  a  good 
port.  Captain  Filzroy  seems  to  think  this  one  of  tho 
most  promising  lines,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  carefully 
sur\'eycd.  Of  the  sixth  proposed  route,  running  from 
the  east  end  of  the  lake  to  tho  Gulf  of  N'coya,  nei- 
ther the  precise  length  nor  tho  nature  of  the  inter- 
vening country  is  known.  Of  the  whole  district  Cap- 
tain Filzroy  says,  that  though  insufliciently  explored, 
"enough  is  known  to  discourage  any  atlein))t  to  con- 
struct cither  canal  or  railway,  unless  the  Sapoa  track 
(the  fifth)  should  prove  to  be  as  eligible  as  Dr.  Oersted 
believes.  Even  then  there  will  be  the  disadvantages 
of  so  inferior  a  harbor  as  tliot  of  (ireytown,  and  tho 
difliculties  of  tho  river,  which  must  be  deimsed  fiom 
its  nuniiTous  obstructions,  though  renewed  anminlly 
by  floods."  He  considers  tho  climate  pcslilcniial,  par- 
ticularly in  the  low  grounds  on  both  sides  of  the  river, 
which  holds  its  course  amidst  forests,  swamps,  and 
mud  banks.  Mr.  Sciuicr,  however,  in  bis  work  on 
Nicaragua,  thinks  the  climate  comparatively  good. 
In  reference  to  a  canal  there  is  n  physical  evil  not  to 
be  overlooked,  namely,  the  volcanic  eruptions  which 
HJiake  the  soil,  and  might  disturb  the  levels ;  ami  there 
is  a  moral  ono  still  more  serious,,  arising  from  the  frt- 
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quent insurrections  and  political  revolutions,  which 
nialtca  property  insecure,  and  may  render  en{;agements 
witli  the  government  mere  waste  paper.  The  latter 
evil  applies  to  the  whole  isthmus,  but  more  especially 
to  this  district,  touching  as  it  does  the  territories  of 
three  States  (Nicaragua,  Costa  Kica,  and  Mosquito) 
which  arc  often  at  war  with  one  another. 

3.  The  Panama  line,  at  79"  and  80°  of  west  longi- 
tude. The  extreme  narrowness  of  the  isthmus  here 
called  attention  to  it  as  an  eligible  point  for  establish- 
ing a  communication  between  the  two  seas,  before  any 
other  locality  was  thought  of.  Numerous  explorations 
have  been  made ;  four  routes  have  been  pretty  care- 
fully surveyed — those  of  Loyd,  Morel,  GarcUa,  and 
Ilughes;  and  along  the  last  of  these  a  railway  has 
been  in  operation  since  February,  1855,  It  commences 
on  the  Atlantic  at  Limon  or  Navy  Bay,  from  which  the 
direct  distance  to  Panama,  according  to  Captain  Fitz- 
roy,  is  (:I3  geographical)  38^  I'.nglish  miles.  It  passes 
by  Gorgona,  and  is  carried  42  miles  over  elevations 
of  nearly  30U  feet,  through  a  tunnel,  and  over  large 
viaducts  and  bridges,  terminating  a  little  westward 
of  Panama.  The  port  of  Chagres  is  unfit  for  large 
ships.  Limon  Hay,  which  is  larfo,  and  has  a  good 
depth  of  water,  is  exposed  to  strong  north  winds.  A 
breakwater,  to  protect  it  from  these,  lii's  been  pro- 
posed, but  is  ill'  practicable  on  account  of  the  vast  sum 
it  would  cose.  Uut  Cajitain  Fitzroy  thinks  that  a 
large  wet  dock  c  basin  might  be  excavated  between 
Manzanilla  Island  and  the  main  land,  at  the  terminus 
of  tiie  railroad,  and  might  serve  as  the  first  step  to- 
ward an  artificial  harbor,  to  which  Limon  Bay  would 
be  accessory  as  a  useful  roadstead.  '•  On  the  opposite 
coast,  near  Panama,  a  spacious  and  tolerably  slieltered 
anchorage,  with  access  to  ''-"-ks  carried  out  into  the 
sea,  may  bo  found  in  the  bay,  but  not  very  near  tlic 
city."  A  ship  canal  here,  whether  at  the  elevation  of 
the  railroad  (300  feet),  or  at  tlio  lower  level  proposed 
by  Gari'Ua,  of  150  feet,  would  require  works  on  a  gi- 
gantic scale ;  for  his  plan  in<:ludes  a  tunncl_/<ir  3hij)a, 
1-J.j  feet  in  interior  height,  !)7  feet  wide,  and  nearly 
tlirec  miles  long,  with  about  33  locks.  W'itliout  some 
better  security  than  can  now  be  obtained,  it  is  not 
probable  that  any  private  company  will  risk  the  cap- 
ital necessary  for  the  execution  of  such  works.  Morel, 
in  his  survey,  professes  to  have  found  a  valley  or  tract 
of  low  ground  between  the  Trinidad,  a  branch  of  the 
Chagres,  and  the  Caymito,  which  falls  into  the  Pacilic 
10  miles  west  of  Panama,  of  which  low  ground  the 
summit  level  is  only  iU  feet  above  the  sea.  This,  un- 
luckily, is  contradicted  by  other  authorities;  but  if 
such  a  low  summit  level  exist,  a  cliannel  navigable 
by  the  largest  sliips  might  possibly  be  made  from  sea 
to  sea  without  a  lock.  The  portion  of  the  railroad 
now  ill  progress  is  the  southern  half,  extending  from 
Panama  to  Gurgona,  and  was  expected  to  be  linishcd 
in  18J3.  On  the  north  side,  tlie  Kiver  Chagres  is  made 
use  of  as  far  as  navigable. 

4.  The  Atrato  and  Ciipica  line  commences  on  the 
Atlantic  side  in  the  Gulf  of  Darien,  at  77"  of  west  lon- 
gitude. It  lias  not  been  surveyed,  but  the  nature  and 
form  of  the  gniund  are  well  known,  and  its  siiitable- 
no.ss  for  a  canal  was  pointed  out  by  Humboldt  40  years 
ago.  The  mute  extends  from  the  inner  part  of  the 
Gulf  of  Darien  up  the  Hiver  Atruto,  thence  westward 
along  its  branch,  the  Naipi,  and  through  a  low  tract 
of  ground  to  tlio  Kiver  Cupica,  which  falls  into  tlie 
Pacilic.  The  whole  length  of  the  prt  ,iosod  line  is  es- 
timated at  1 14  miles.  For  two-thirds  of  this  distance, 
or  71!  ...ih's,  (he  rivers  are  sai<l  to  be  navigable  by 
ships,  for  I'.t  miles  more  by  loaded  boats,  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  a  canal  miglit  be  cut  througli  the  reniuiu- 
ing  111  miles  w  itiiout  any  extraordinary  difficulty.  The 
proprietor  of  an  estate  on  the  Naipi  told  Mr.  Watts, 
the  British  vice-consul  at  Cartliageiia,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  crossing  to  the  Hay  of  Cupii^a,  and  the  rise 
between  the  bay  and  tho  river  was  gradual,— K.  U. 


A  company  with  a  large  capital  was  formed  in  En- 
gland, within  a  few  years,  for  the  purpose  of  construct- 
ing a  ship  canal  ovei  the  Isthmus ;  but  according  to 
the  recent  Report  by  Lieutenant  Strain,  of  the  U.S. 
Navy  (1855),  tlie  work  is  almost  impracticable.  He 
represents  the  summit  level  between  the  oceans  to  be 
one  thousand  '•istead  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
An  English  expedition  started  from  the  Pacific  side  in 
Ueccmbcr,  1853,  and  returned  after  a  few  days'  inves- 
tigation of  the  route  before  suggested,  and  found  it 
unfavorable  for  any  canal  near  the  proposed  route. 
A  few  years  will  perhaps  develop  a  more  extended 
series  of  observations  in  this  quarter. 

Amethyst  (Germ.  Amethyst;  Fr.  Aniethyate;  It. 
Amatistuj  Sp.  Asnetiato;  Lat.  Amethystm),  a  precious 
stone,  of  whicli  there  are  two  species  diftcring  widely 
in  quality  and  value.  The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  gem 
of  the  most  perfect  violet  color,  and  of  extraordinary 
brilliancy  and  beauty.  It  is  said  to  be  as  hard  as  the 
sapphire  or  ruby,  with  which  it  also  corresponds  in  its 
form  and  specific  gravity  (see  Sapimuke),  differing  in 
color  merely.  It  has  been  met  with  in  India,  Persia, 
Siam,  and  other  countries ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  scarce. 
That  found  in  India  is  said  by  Pliny  to  be  the  best. 
— Frincipatum  amethysti  Jndica  tenent,  Nat.  Hist.  lib. 
xxxvii.  cap.  9.  Mr.  Mawe  says  he  had  rarely  seen  an 
Oriental  amethyst  offered  for  sale,  unless  small  and  in- 
ferior in  color.  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of  Anastasius, 
had  in  his  cabinet  the  finest  gem  of  tliis  sort  in  Europe. 
This  exquisite  specimen  exceeds  an  inch  in  its  greatest 
diameter;  in  daylight  it  exhibits  the  most  beautiful 
violet  color,  while  by  candlelight  it  is  a  decided  blue. 
The  Occidental  amethyst  is  merely  colored  crystal  or 
quartz.  "When  perfect,  its  color  resembles  that  of 
the  violet,  or  purple  grape;  but  it  not  unfrequently 
happens  that  tlie  tinge  is  confined  to  one  part  of  tho 
stone  only,  while  the  other  is  left  almost  colorless. 
When  it  possesses  a  richness,  clearness,  and  uniformity 
of  hue,  it  is  considered  a  gem  of  exquisite  beauty  ;  and 
as  it  occurs  of  considerable  size,  it  is  suited  to  all  or- 
namental purposes.  In  specific  gravity  and  hardness 
it  bears  no  comparison  with  the  Oriental  amethyst; 
it  is  also  inferior  in  beauty  and  lustre ;  though  I  have 
often  seen  the  common  amethyst  oftered  for  sale  as 
Oriental.  Brazil,  Siberia,  and  Ceylon  produce  very 
fine  uniethysts:  they  are  found  in  rolled  pieces  in 
the  alluvial  soil,  and  finely  crystallized  in  fissures  of 
rock.  From  the  first  of  these  localities,  they  have  late- 
ly lieen  imported  in  such  quantities  as  considerably  to 
diminish  their  value ;  but  as  they  are  the  only  colored 
stones,  except  garnets,  that  are  worn  with  mourning, 
they  still  retain,  when  perfect,  a  distinguished  rank 
among  the  precious  gems.  The  present  price  of  infe- 
rior light-colored  stones,  in  the  rough  state,  is  about 
iOs.  per  pound,  while  those  of  good  ((uulity  sell  at  10». 
or  l"i».  per  ounce.  Anutliysts  calculated  for  brooches 
or  seals  may  be  purcuased  at  from  15s.  to  two  or  three 
guineas  each,  for  which,  ten  years  ago,  treble  that  sum 
would  have  lieen  given." — Xl.vwi-;  on  Diamonds,  2d.  ed. 
Amianthus,  Asbestos,  or  Moimtain  Flax, 
a  iiiiueial  of  wliidi  there  are  several  varieties,  all  more 
or  less  fibrous,  ticiule,  and  elastic.  It  is  inconsumable 
liy  a  high  degree  of  heat ;  and  in  antiquity  tho  art  was 
discovered  of  drawing  tlie  filircs  into  threads,  and  then 
weaving  them  into  cloth.  Pliny  says  that  he  had  seen 
napkins  made  of  this  substance,  which,  when  soiled, 
were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  that  they  were  better 
cleaned  liy  this  means  than  they  could  have  been  by 
washing!  Hence  it  obtained  from  the  Greeks  tho 
name  of  A/iiairof  (undefiled).  Its  |iriucipal  use,  as 
.'tilted  by  I'liiiy,  was  to  wrap  tho  bodies  of  the  dead 
previously  to  their  being  exposed  on  the  funeral  pile, 
tliat  the  ashes  of  the  corpse  might  not  be  mixed  with 
those  of  the  wood.  And  in  corroboration  of  this  state- 
mem  we  may  mention,  that  in  1702,  a  skull,  some  cal- 
cined bones,  and  a  quantity  of  naiics,  were  found  at 
Rome,  in  a  cloth  of  amianthus  nine  lioinan  palms  in 
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length  by  seven  in  width.  Its  employment  in  this 
way  was,  however,  confined  to  a  few  of  the  very  rich- 
est families,  incombustible  cloth  Ijcing  very  scarce,  and 
bringing  an  enormously  high  price.  A'iomhi  inveiitii, 
difficilf  tejrtii  propter  brevitatrm.  Cum  inrentum  est, 
aquat  pretia  excellentium  margaritarum. — l'i.iN.,  IlUt. 
Sat.  lib.  xix.  cap.  1.  The  disuse  of  tlie  practice  of 
cremation,  or  of  burning  the  dead,  caused  the  manu- 
facture of  amiantbine  cloth  to  be  neglected.  Several 
modems  have,  however,  succeeded  in  making  it ;  but 
if  it  be  not  lost,  the  art  is  now  rarely  practiced, — For 
further  particulars,  see  Keks's  Ci/clopedia. 

Anunoniao,  Sal.    See  Alkaliks. 

Ammoniacum  (IV.  Gomme  Ammoniaqut;  It. 
Comma  Aninumiaco ;  Sp.  floma  Ammoniaco;  Lat.  Am- 
moniacum; Arab.  Feshtiolc),  a  concrete  resinous  jui(» 
obtained  from  a  plant  resembling  fennel,  found  in  tlio 
north  of  Africa,  Araliia,  Persia,  the  East  Indies,  etc. 
Pliny  says  that  it  derived  its  name  from  its  being  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion, 
in  Africa. — Hist.  Nat.  lib.  xii.  cap.  23.  It  has  a  faint 
but  not  ungrateful  smell ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  sweet 
taste.  The  fragments  are  yellow  on  the  outside  and 
white  within,  brittle,  and  bre.ili  with  u  vitreous  frac- 
ture; their  spc"''"  gravity  is  1'207.  The  best  am- 
moniacum is  bi  ^nt  from  Persia  by  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta, paclced  in  cases  and  chests.  It  is  in  large  mass- 
es, composed  of  small  round  fragments  or  tears ;  or  in 
separate  ilrv  tears,  wliich  is  generally  considered  a  sign 
of  its  gooiliipss.  The  tears  should  l)e  white  internally 
and  externally,  and  free  from  seeds  or  other  foreign 
substances.  Reject  that  which  is  soft,  durk-colorcd, 
and  foul.  It  is  used  jirincipally  in  the  moteria  niedica, 
and  the  quantity  imported  is  but  small. — Ukics's  I'y- 
ciopfdia ;  •  Tm  »i  son's  DUpematory. 

Ammunition,  a  genera!  name  for  all  warlike  pro- 
visions, l)ut  more  i)articHlarly  powder,  ball,  etc.— K.  11. 

Amoy,  a  commercial  city  and  seo-port  of  China, 
province  of  Ko-kien,  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  in  a 
i)av  of  the  China  Sea,  opposite  Formosa,  and  320  miles 
E.X.K.  of  Canton.  Lat.  24°  10'  N. :  long.  UK"  13'  E. 
Population,  25fl,(HH).  The  city  is  separated  from  the 
suburbs  or  outer  town  by  a  line  of  rocky  hills,  com- 
manded by  a  citadel  on  a  height,  and  fortified  with 
numerous  works  constructed  during  the  late  war.  The 
town  is  not  handsome  nor  clean,  but  has  many  roomy 
pul)lic  buildings,  wtll-supplicd  sliops,  and  good  private 
houses.  Harbor  excellent ;  sliips  can  lie  close  to  the 
quays,  or  in  a  deep  and  slielfi'rcd  creek.  There  is  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  with  Formosa;  manu- 
factures of  porcelain,  grass  cloths,  umbrellas,  paper, 
etc.,  which,  with  sugar-candy  and  Congou  tea,  com- 
pose its  principal  exports.  Imports  conijirise  rice,  sug- 
ar, camjdior,  and  European  produce.  Amoy,  then  the 
great  military  depot  of  the  province,  was  taken  on  the 
2(!th  August,  1841,  by  the  English,  who  held  the  for- 
tified island  of  Kolungsoo,  coinmandiug  the  entrance 
to  the  hoil)or,  until  the  final  payment  of  the  sum  of  six 
million  dollars  exacted  from  the  Chinese  goverument 
by  the  treaty  of  Nankin. 

Amplitude,  in  Aslronomy,  an  arch  of  the  horizon 
intercepted  between  the  east  or  west  point  and  the  cen- 
tre of  the  sun  or  a  planet  at  its  rising  or  setting;  anil 
which  therefore  is  said  to  bo  cither  north  and  south, 
or  ortire  and  orciisifr. 

.^fngiietirnl  .{mplitudf^  Iho  dilTerent  rising  or  setting 
of  the  sun  from  the  east  or  west  points  of  the  coni|mss. 
It  is  found  by  ol)servi',g  the  sun,  at  his  rising  and  set- 
ting, by  an  aniplllude  compass. — E. H. 

Amsterdam,  the  principal  city  of  Holland,  situ- 
ated on  Y,  an  arm  of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  in  lat.  Wl'^ 
22'  17"  N.,  long.  4°  hW  15"  E.  'From  1580  to  IT.W, 
Amsterdam  was,  perhaps,  the  first  commercial  city  of 
Europe;  and  though  her  trade  has  experienced  agn'at 
falling  olT  since  the  last-mentioned  epoch,  it  is  still 
very  considerable.  In  ITN,"*  the  population  is  said  to 
have  amounted  to  235,0f)():  in  ISIO  it  had  declined  to 


180,179 ;  but  its  increase  in  the  intcr\'al  has  been  such, 
that  it  amounted  in  1840  to  210,077.  The  harbor  is 
spacious  and  the  water  deep ;  and  it  has  recently  l)ecn 
much  improved  by  the  construction  of  docks,  two  of 
which  are  already  completed,  and  a  third  in  a  very  ad- 
vanced state.  (3wing,  however,  to  a  bank  (the  i'am- 
pus)  wheic  the  Y  joins  the  Zuyder  Zee,  large  vessels 
going  or  coming  by  that  sea  are  ofiliged  to  load  and 
unload  a  part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  roads.  The  nav- 
igation of  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  also,  by  reason  of  its  nu- 
merous shallows,  very  intricate  and  diflicult;  and  ns 
there  were  no  hopes  of  remedying  this  defect,  it  became 
necessary  to  resort  to  other  means  for  improving  the 
access  to  the  port.  Of  the  various  plans  .-.uggested  for 
this  purpose,  the  preference  was  given  to  the  scheme 
for  cutting  a  canal  capable  of  admitting  the  largest 
class  of  merchantmen,  from  the  north  side  of  the  port 
of  Amsterdam  to  Newdiep,  opposite  to  the  Texel,  and 
a  little  to  the  oast  of  the  Helder.  This  canal  has  fully 
answered  the  views  of  the  projector-s,  and  has  proved 
of  signal  service  to  Amsterdam,  by  enabling  large  ships 
to  avoid  thi:  Pampus,  as  veil  as  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  Zuyder  Zee,  w  here  they  were  frequently  detained 
for  three  weeks,  and  to  get  to  and  from  Newdiep  with- 
out any  sort  of  risk  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours. 
The  canal  was  l)egun  in  1810,  ond  completed  in  1825. 
It  has  five  sluices  large  enough  to  admit  ships  of  the 
line;  the  dues  and  charges  on  account  of  towing,  etc., 
being  at  the  same  time  very  moderate.  At  Newdiep 
the  water  is  deeper  than  in  any  other  port  on  the  coast 
of  Holland,  and  ships  are  there  in  the  most  favorable 
position  forgetting  expeditiously  to  sea. — .S«C.vnai.9. 
The  imports  ijrincipull y  consist  of  sugar,  cofl'ce,  spices, 
tobacco,  cotton,  tea,  indigo, cochineal,  wine  and  brandy, 
wool,  grain  of  all  sorts,  timlier,  pitch  and  tar,  hemp 
and  fiax,  iron,  hides,  linen,  cotton  and  woolen  stulTs, 
hardware,  rock  salt,  tin  plates,  coal,  dried  fish,  etc. 
The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  produce  of  Holland, 
partly  and  principally  of  the  produce  of  her  possessions 
in  the  East  and  SVest  Indies,  and  other  tropical  coun- 
tries, and  partly  of  commodities  lirought  to  .\msterdam, 
as  to  a  convenient  entrepiit  from  different  parts  of  Eu- 
rope. Of  the  first  class  are  clieese  and  Ijutter  (very  im- 
portant articles),  madder,  clover,  rape,  hemp,  and  lin- 
seeds, rape  and  linseed  oils,  Dutch  linen,  etc.  Geneva 
is  principally  exported  from  .Schiedam  and  liottenlani ; 
oak  bark  and  cattle  principally  from  the  latter.  Of 
the  second  class  are  spices,  codec,  and  sugar,  jirineipal- 
ly  from  Javo,  but  portly  also  from  Surinam,  l!razil, 
and  Cuba  ;  indigo,  cochineal,  cotton,  tea,  tol]a(co,  and 
all  sorts  of  Eastern  and  colonial  productf .  And  of  the 
third  class,  nil  kinds  of  grain,  linens  from  Gcrninnj-, 
limber,  and  all  sorts  of  Haltic  produce;  Spanish,  (ier- 
innn,  and  English  wools ;  French,  libenisli,  and  Hun- 
garian wines,  brandy,  etc.  The  trade  of  Amsterdam 
ni,iy,  indeed,  be  said  to  com))rise  every  article  that  en- 
ters into  the  commerce  of  Europe.  Her  merchants 
were  formerly  tlie  most  extensive  dealers  in  bills  of  ex- 
change, and  though  London  be  now,  in  this  respect, 
far  superior  to  Amsterdam,  the  latter  still  enjoys  a  re- 
spectable share  of  this  business. 

The  Hank  of  the  Netherlands  was  established  at 
Amsterdam  in  IHM.  It  is  not,  like  the  old  Hank  of 
Amsterdam,  wiiieli  ceased  in  17it(i,  merely  a  baiik  of 
deposits,  but  a  bank  of  deposit  and  circulation  formed 
on  tbe  model  of  the  Hank  of  England.  Its  c.npilal, 
wliicli  originally  amounted  to  5,0011,001)  Horius,  was 
doubled  ill  IHlU.  It  has  the  exclusive  [jrivilege  of 
Issuing  notes  Its  original  iharter,  which  was  limited 
to  twenty-five  years,  was  prolonged  in  1838  for  twen- 
ty-five years  more.  About  300  or  350  lar/ze  ships  be- 
long to  Amsterdam ;  they  are  employed  in  the  East 
and  West  India  trades,  and  in  trading  to  the  Haltic. 
the  Mediterranean,  etc.  There  is  comparatively  little 
coasting  trade  at  Amsterdam,  the  coniiminicatinn  with 
most  other  ports  in  the  vicinity  being  principally  kept 
111)  by  canals,  and  that  with   Friesland   by  regular 
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packets.  The  total  imports  into  Holland  in  1851  were 
estimated  at  303,903,'224  Horins,  and  tlie  cx]iort8  at 
242,744,806.  The  United  KinKdom,  the  Geniiun  Cus- 
toms Union,  llelgiuni,  Java,  Franco,  and  Russia,  are 
the  countries  witli  which  she  carries  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive trade. 

DnUh  Commercial  Policy, — Tlie  policy  of  Holland, 
civil,  religious,  and  commercial,  has  long  been  of  the 
most  liberal  and  enlightened  description  (see port) ;  and 
she  was  tlie  first  country  to  follow  the  example  set  in 
repealing  the  Navigation  Laws  in  1849.  Tlio  Dutch 
law  on  this  subject  was  passed  in  1850.  Previously  to 
that  period  discriminating  duties  were  imposed  on  most 
articles  imported  on  foreign  bottoms,  and  also  on  those 
imported  by  foreigners  into  Jova  and  her  other  colo- 
nies. Hut  these  preferences  no  longer  exist.  The  fol- 
lowing is  an  extract  from  the  law  relative  to  these 
matters :  Differential  duties  are  s'lolislied  on  the  ves- 
sels of  those  States  which  "  a.  1  lace  tl'9  Dutch  flag 
on  the  same  footing  with  their  national  flag  trading  to 
and  from  their  own  ports  (coasting  trade  and  fisheries 
excepted');  A.  Which  place  the  Dutch  flag  on  the  same 
footing  with  their  national  flag  trading  to  and  from 
their  colonies,  if  they  possess  any ;  and,  c.  "VVliicli  do 
not  levy  other  differential  duties  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  produce  of  the  Netherland  colonies,  or  to  tlio 
prejudice  of  produce  imported  from  other  parts  of  the 
world,  from  Netherland  ports,  than  those  wliich  are 
levied  in  favor  of  the  produce  of  their  own  colonies, 
when  imported  direct." 

The  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade  of  Holland  and 
of  her  colonies  is  reserved  to  Dutch  ships.  Uu  it  is 
no  longer  necessary  that  the  latter  should  he  of  Dutch 
build.  Foreign  built  ships  have,  however,  to  pay,  on 
being  registered,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  4  per  cent,  over 
and  above  the  fee  charged  on  tlie  registration  of  Dutch- 
built  ships.  Several  important  reductions  were  at  the 
same  time  made  in  the  tarifl"  of  im|iort  duties.  The 
navigation  dues  or  tolls  tliot  were  fornieilj-  charged 
on  vessels  or  goods  passing  througli  Holland  by  tlio 
Rhine  and  the  Yssel,  and  transit  duties  of  all  kinds, 
have  also  beer,  repealed.  And  though  it  may  be  said, 
and  truly,  that  these  wise  and  liberal  measures  will 
bo  much  more  advantageous  to  the  Dutch  than  to  any 
other  people,  still  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  all  commercial  nations,  and  especially  to  those  who 
have  an  extensive  intercourse  with  them.  We  are  glad 
to  have  to  state  that  this  liberal  policy  has  in  Holland, 
as  in  Kngland,  had  its  appropriate  reward.  Commerce 
has  been  largel}'  extended.  The  mercantile  marine  is 
in  a  highly  prosperous  state,  and  is  daily  receiving 
large  additions.  Slany  Dutch  ships  have  latterly  been 
chartered  by  Knglish  merchants. 

The  importations  into  the  United  States  from  Hol- 
land, in  the  yecr  1852-3,  were,  free  of  duty,  $115,227; 
dutiable,  ?1,G0!),943;  total,  ^1,(125,170;  in  American 
vessels,  f  1(12,041 ;  foreign,  $1,162,529.  Total  value  of 
imports  for  the  same  year  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
$384,583;  Dutch  West  Indies,  $409,185. 

The  exports  of  domestic  produce  for  the  same  year 
were,  in  .\merican  vessels,  $872,780 ;  in  foreign  vessels, 
$1,110,913;  total,  i  1,983,723.  To  the  Dutch  East  In- 
dies, $202,822;  to  the  Dutch  West  Indies,  $251,258. 

CoMr.<nATivR  Taiu.k  ov  Ilxi-nnrs  or  Domfstk!  I'noiniris  to 
Holland,  Kon  tub  kihual  Years  enkino  .IirNU  80,  1863, 
ia&4. 
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In  1852  (ireat  Britain  imported  from  Holland  221,559 
quarters  of  wheat,  oats,  and  other  grain,  hut  she  fre- 
(|UPntly  supplies  more  considerable  quantities.  She 
also  sends  large  quantities  of  t)utter  and  cheese  (220,071 
cwt.  of  the  former,  and  206,857  ditto  of  the  latter  in 
1850),  with,  in  1851,  6(i,4(jl  head  of  cattle  and  105,305 


sheep ;  her  other  exports  are  bark  for  tanning,  flax  and 
hemp,  clover-seed,  madder,  geneva,  nutmegs,  etc.  En- 
gland also  takes  considerable  quantities  of  Dutch  sugar 
and  coffee.  The  greater  portion,  however,  of  the  trade 
between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Holland  is  carried  on 
with  Rotterdam,  which  is  much  more  conveniently  situ- 
ated for  such  intercourse  than  Amsterdam.  But  the  lat- 
ter continues  to  engross  by  far  the  larger  share  of  the 
commerce  with  the  flourishing  colony  of  Java  and  the 
other  Dutch  possessions  in  the  East;  and  is,  consequent- 
ly, tlie  principal  continental  mart  for  Eastern  produce. 

The  varehousinff  system  has  been  long  established 
:::  Amsterdaiu ;  and  all  goods,  whether  for  home  con- 
sumption or  transit,  may  be  deposited  in  bonded  ware- 
houses. Speaking  generally,  goods  can  only  be  kept 
in  bonded  warehouses  for  two  years ;  but  grain  of  all 
kinds  may  be  kept  for  an  unlimited  period.  The  ware- 
house rent  chargeable  per  month  on  a  quarter  of  wheat 
is,  on  an  upper  loft.  Id.  and  2-5ths ;  on  an  under  loft 
lid.  On  a  ton  (Engl.)  of  sugar  in  casks  the  charge  is 
8(/. ;  in  bags,  Gd. 

The  dock  and  its  adjacent  warehouses,  belonging  to 
the  EntrejHJI  General,  or  establishment  for  warehousing 
goods  imported  by  sea,  or  intended  to  be  re-exported  by 
sea  or  by  the  Rhine,  are  large  and  commodious.  The 
dock  has  water  to  float  tlic  largest  ships,  and  the  dues 
fiid  other  charges  are  exceedingly  moderate.  Mer- 
chants may  enqiloy  their  own  men  or  those  of  the  dock 
in  loading  or  unloading ;  and  may  either  place  their 
property  in  separate  vaults  or  floors  of  which  they  keep 
the  key,  or  intrust  it  to  the  care  of  the  dock  oflicers. 

Dutch  Trading  Company. — A  large  proportion  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Holland  was  for  a  considerable  period 
engrossed  by  the  largo  trading  company  called  the 
Nederlandsche  Ilandelmaatschappy,  created  in  1824.  Its 
capital,  which  consisted  originally  of  37  million  flor- 
ins, was  reduced  in  1824  to  24  million  florins ;  but  as 
the  company  borrowed  10  million  florins  in  1835,  and 
13  millions  more  in  1837,  its  capital  consists  of  47  mill- 
ion florins.  At  first  it  extended  its  operation  to  Amer- 
ica and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  to  the  East  Indies. 
Hut  it  has  latterly  very  much  contracted  the  scale  of 
its  operations;  and  having  lent  40  millions  of  its  cap- 
ital to  government,  it  is  now  merely  the  agent  em- 
jdoycd  by  tlie  latter  to  bring  home  and  sell  that  part 
of  the  produce  of  Java  which,  under  the  new  colonial 
system,  belongs  to  the  State,  and  to  carry  on  the  trade 
with  Japan,  w  hich,  however,  is  of  little  or  no  value. 
The  company  has  no  ships  of  its  own,  hut  charters  those 
of  private  individuals.  Its  charges  on  importation 
are  limited  to  certain  fixed  rates.  The  business  of  in- 
surance is  cxtensivly  practiced  at  Amsterdam ;  the 
premiums  arc  moderate,  and  the  security  unexception- 
able. The  high  duty  formerly  imposctl  in  otlier  coun- 
tries on  (lolicies  of  insurance  contributed  to  the  increase 
of  this  business  in  Holland. 

Credit,  Discount,  etc. — Holland  is,  and  has  always 
been,  a  country  of  short  credits.  A  discount  is  usually 
given  for  prompt  payment,  at  the  rate  of  1  per  cent, 
for  six  weeks,  and  2  per  cent,  for  two  months;  but  the 
terms  of  credit  on  most  articles  and  the  discount  al- 
lowed for  ready  money,  have  Iieen  fixed  by  usage,  and 
are  regarded  as  essential  coiulitions  in  every  bargain. 
In  consequence  of  the  preforeuce  given  in  Holland  to 
ready  money  transactions,  it  is  not  a  country  in  which 
adventurers  without  capital  have  much  chance  of  speed- 
ily making  a  fortune.  "  Rien,  en  eflct,  de  plus  facile 
quo  de  Nc'tablir  a  Amsterdam;  mals  rien  de  plus  dijfi- 
cile  de  s'y  aoutenir  sans  des  ijrnndes  resources.  Dans 
cctte  villo,  oil  I'argent  alionde,  ou  on  le  piete  contre 
des  suretes  a  si  bon  march6,  il  est  pourtnnt  impossible 
de  s'en  procurer  a  credit ;  et  sans  argent  il  n'y  a  plus  de 
possibiiitc  d'y  travailler,  <|ue  de  trouvcr  quehiu'un  qui 
veuille  de  se  charger  d'un  papier  nouvcau  qui  ne  seroit 
pas  appviyo  d'un  credit  que  I'opinion,  la  protection,  ou 
des  pfi'ets  rods  feroient  valoir  a  la  bourse.  Les  Hol- 
landois  si.ivent  lii-dcssus  des  niaximes  tres  austcres, 
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menie  &  I'ugnrd  des  maisons  d'unc  certain  considera- 
tion."— Encyclopidie  Methoilhjiie,  Commerce,  t.  ii.  p.  050. 
But  this  autttrity  is  not  a  disadvanta(;e,  but  tlic  re- 
verse. It  prevents  commcrco  from  dejjenc.  itiiig,  as  it 
has  too  often  done  in  other  places,  into  (;amliliiiK  ad- 
ventures, and  places  it  on  a  comparatively  solid  foun- 
dation. And  it  should  be  mentioned  to  the  honor  of 
the  Dutch,  and  as  a  proof  of  the  excellence  of  this  sys- 
tem, that  notwithstanding  the  distress  and  loss  of  trade 
occasioned  by  the  invasion  and  occupation  of  their 
country  by  the  French,  the  bankruptcies  in  17Uo  and 
subsequent  years  were  not,  comparatively,  so  numer- 
ous as  in  England  in  ordinary  seasons !  The  regula- 
tions in  the  Co<le  Napoleon  as  to  bankruptcy  are  en- 
forced in  Holland. 

It  has  long  been  the  practice  in  Holland  to  make, 
on  selling  articles,  considerable  deductions  from  their 
weight,  particularly  from  'hose  of  large  bulk,  as  com- 
pared with  their  value.  These  tares  and  drafts,  as 
they  are  termed,  arc  now  fi.xed  by  ancient  usage. 

AlngnitmU  of  the  Commerce  oj"  Holland  in  the  Seven- 
teenth Century. — Camea  ofila  J'rosjH-riti/  and  Decline. — 
Wo  believe  we  need  make  no  apology  for  embracing 
this  opportunity  to  lay  before  our  readers  the  follow- 
ing details  with  respect  to  the  connnerce  and  commer- 
cial policy  of  Holland.  It  forms  one  of  the  most  in- 
structive topics  of  investigation ;  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  so  little  attention  sliould  have  been  paid 
to  it  in  this  country.  Previously  to  the  commence- 
ment of  the  long-continued  and  glorious  struggle  made 
by  the  Dutch  to  emancipate  themselves  from  the  blind 
and  brutal  despotism  of  Old  Spain,  they  had  a  consid- 
erable marine,  and  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their 
fisheries  and  commerce ;  and  the  war,  instead  of  being 
injurious  to  the  trade  of  the  republic,  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  its  extension.  After  the  capture  of  Antwerp 
by  the  Spaniards,  in  1585,  the  extensive  commerce  of 
which  it  had  been  (he  centre  was  removed  to  the  ports 
of  Holland,  and  principally  to  Amsterdam,  which  then 
attained  to  the  distinction  she  long  enjoyed,  of  the  lirst 
commercial  city  of  Kurope. 

In  1U02  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  was  form- 
ed ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  pernicious  influence  of 
that  association,  the  Indian  trade  increased  rapidly  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  Ships  fitted  eitlicr  fur 
commercial  or  warlike  purposes,  and  having  a  consid- 
erable number  of  soldiers  on  board,  were  sent  out  with- 
in a  few  years  of  the  establishment  of  the  company. 
Amboyna  and  the  Moluccas  wero  first  wrested  from 
the  Portuguese,  and  with  them  the  Dutch  obtained  the 
monopoly  of  the  spico  trade.  Factories  and  forfitico- 
tions  were  in  no  long  time  established,  from  Ilussorah, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tigris,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  along 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  India  as  far  as  Japan.  Al- 
liances were  formed  with  several  of  the  Indian  princes ; 
and  iu  many  parts,  particularly  on  the  coasts  of  Cey- 
lon, and  in  various  districts  of  Malaiiar  and  Curoman- 
del,  they  were  themselves  the  sovereigns.  Uutavia, 
in  the  large  and  fertile  island  of  Java,  the  greater  part 
of  which  had  been  conquered  by  llie  Dutch,  formed 
the  centre  of  their  Indian  commerce;  and  though  un- 
healthy, its  port  was  excellent,  and  it  was  admira- 
bly situated  for  commanding  the  trade  of  the  Eastern 
Archipelago.  In  1051  they  planted  a  colony  nt  the 
CapeofCiood  Hope,  which  had  been  strangely  neglect- 
ed by  the  Portiigueso. 

Every  branch  of  commerce  was  vigorously  prose- 
cuted by  the  Dutch.  Their  trade  with  the  Itullii:  was, 
however,  by  far  tlv;  most  extensive  and  lucrative  of 
which  they  were  in  possession,  (iuicciardini  mentions 
that  the  trade  with  Poland,  Denmark,  Prussia,  etc., 
even  l)cfore  their  revolt,  was  so  very  great,  that  fleets 
of  ilDO  ships  orrived  twice  a  year  at  Amster<lam  from 
Dantzic  and  Livonia  only;  but  it  increased  prodig- 
iously during  the  latter  part  uf  the  sixteenth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cenfiirics.  The  great 
population  of  Holland,  and  the  limited  extent  and  un- 


fruitful nature  of  the  soil,  render  the  inhabitants  do- 
pendent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  part  of  their  sup- 
plies of  corn.  The  countries  round  the  llaltic  have 
always  furnished  them  with  the  principal  iiart  of  those 
supplies;  and  it  is  from  them  that  they  have  been  in 
the  habit  of  bringing  timber,  iron,  hemp  and  flax, 
pitch  and  tar,  tallow,  ashes,  and  other  bulky  nrtictes 
required  in  the  building  of  their  houses  and  ships,  and 
in  various  manufactures.  Nothing,  however,  redounds 
so  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Dutch  as  the  policy  they 
have  invariably  followed  wit't  respect  to  the  trade  in 
corn.  They  have  at  all  times  hud  a  large  capital 
embarked  in  t!i!5  business.  The  variations  which  are 
perpetually  occurring  in  the  harvests  early  led  them 
to  engage  very  extensively  in  a  sort  of  speculative  corn 
trade.  AVhcn  the  crops  happened  to  be  unusuall}' 
productive,  and  prices  low,  they  bought  and  stored  up 
large  quantities  of  grain,  in  the  expectation  of  profit- 
ing by  the  advance  that  was  sure  to  take  place  on  the 
occurrence  of  an  unfavorable  year.  Kepeuted  elt'orts 
were  made,  in  periods  when  prices  were  rising,  to  pre- 
vail on  the  government  to  prohibit  exportation ;  but 
they  steadily  refused  to  interfere.  In  conseiiuencc  of 
this  enlightened  policy,  Holland  has  long  been  the 
most  important  Europear.  entrejwt  for  corn ;  and  her 
markets  have  on  all  occasions  been  furnished  with  the 
most  abundant  supplies.  Those  scarcities  which  are 
so  very  disastrous  in  countries  without  commerce,  or 
where  the  trade  in  corn  is  subjected  to  fetters  and  re- 
straints, hove  not  only  been  totally  unknown  in  Hol- 
land, but  became  a  copious  source  of  wealth  to  her 
merchants,  who  then  obtained  a  ready  and  advanta- 
geous vent  for  the  supplies  accumulated  in  their  ware- 
houses. "Amsterdam,"  says  Sir  M'alfer  lialeigh,  "is 
never  .vithout  700,000  quarters  of  corn,  none  of  it  of 
the  growth  of  Holland;  and  a  dearth  of  only  one  year 
in  any  other  part  of  Europe  enriches  Holland  for  seven 
years.  In  the  course  of  a  year  and  a  half,  during  a 
scarcity  in  England,  there  were  carried  away  from  the 
]>ort3  of  Southampton,  liristol,  and  Exeter  alone  near- 
ly X'200,000 ;  and  if  London  and  the  rest  of  England 
be  included,  there  must  have  been  X2,000,000  more.'' — 
CJbstn-ations  louchiiiy  Trade  and  Commerce  with  the  Hol- 
lander. Jliscel.  Works,  vol.  ii.  The  very  well  inform- 
ed author  of  the  liicheiae  de  la  Itollande,  published  in 
1778,  observes,  in  allusion  to  these  circumstances,  "  Quo 
la  disette  dc  grains  regno  dans  les  quatre  parties  du 
monde ;  vous  trouverez  du  froinent,  du  seigle,  et  d'«u- 
trcs  grains  a  Amsterdam ;  iU  n'y  manqnent  jamais.'" 

The  Ilaiik  of  Amsterdam  was  founded  in  1000.  The 
principal  object  of  this  establishment  was  to  obviato 
the  inconvenience  and  uncertainty  arising  from  the 
circulation  of  the  coins  imported  into  Amsterdam  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  The  merchants  who  carried 
coin  or  liullion  to  the  bank  obtained  credit  for  an  equal 
value  in  its  books ;  this  was  called  bank-money ;  and 
all  considerable  payments  were  effected  by  writing  it 
off  from  the  account  of  one  individual  to  that  of  an- 
other. The  establishment  continued  to  flourish  till 
the  invasion  of  the  French  in  1795.  Uetwecn  the 
years  1051  and  1072,  when  the  territories  of  the  repub- 
lic were  invaded  by  the  French,  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land seems  to  have  reached  its  greatest  height.  De 
Witt  estiinotcs  its  increase  from  the  treaty  with  Spuin, 
concluded  at  Minister  in  1043,  to  1GC9,  at  fully  a  half. 
He  adds,  that  during  the  war  with  IloUuud,  Spain  lost 
the  greater  part  of  her  naval  iiower:  that  siiiii'  the 
peace,  the  Dutch  had  obtained  most  of  the  tnide  to 
that  country,  which  had  been  previously  carried  on  by 
the  Hanseatii'  merchants  and  the  English ;  that  almost 
all  the  coasting  trade  of  Spain  was  curried  on  by  Dutch 
shipping;  that  Spoiii  hud  even  been  forctd  to  hire 
Dutch  ships  to  sail  to  her  Anicricun  possessions ;  and 
that  so  great  was  the  exportation  of  goods  from  Hol- 
land to  Spain,  that  all  the  inerchandi.^e  brought  from 
the  Spanish  West  Indies  was  not  sullicicnt  to  make 
returns  for  them.  ^ 
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At  this  period,  indeed,  the  Dutcli  engrossed,  not  by 
means  of  any  artiticial  monopoly,  but  by  the  preatcr 
number  of  their  ships,  and  tlieir  superior  sicill  and 
economy  in  all  that  regarded  navigation,  almost  the 
whole  carrying  trade  of  Kurope.  Tho  value  of  the 
goods  exported  from  France  in  Dutch  bottoms,  to- 
ward the  middle  of  tho  fourteenth  century,  exceeded 
40,000,000  livres ;  and  tho  commerce  of  £i:gland  with 
the  I,ow  Countries  was,  for  a  very  long  period,  almost 
entirely  carried  on  in  them. 

Tho  business  of  marine  insuranco  was  largely  and 
successfully  prosecuted  at  Amsterdam ;  and  tho  ordi- 
nances published  in  1551,  1503,  and  1670,  contain  tho 
most  judicious  regulations  for  the  settlement  of  such 
disputes  as  might  arise  in  conducting  this  difficult  but 
highly  useful  business.  It  is  singular,  however,  not- 
withstanding tho  sagacity  of  tho  Dutch,  and  their  de- 
sire to  strengthen  industrious  habits,  that  they  should 
have  prohibited  insurance  upon  lives.  It  was  reserved 
for  England  to  show  the  advantages  that  might  be 
derived  from  this  beautiful  application  of  tho  science 
of  probabilities. 

in  1G90,  Sir  William  Petty  estimated  the  shipping 
of  Kurope  at  about  2,000,000  tons,  which  ho  supposed 
to  be  distributed  as  follows:  viz.,  England,  500,000; 
France,  100,000;  Hamburg,  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Dantzic,  250,000 ;  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy,  260,000 ; 
that  of  tho  Seven  United  Provinces  amounting,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  900,000  tons,  or  to  nearly  one  half  of  the 
whole  tonnage  of  Europe !  No  great  dependance  can, 
of  course,  be  placed  upon  these  estimates ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that,  had  they  been  more  accurate,  the 
preponderance  in  favor  of  Holland  would  have  been 
greater  than  it  appears  to  bo ;  for  the  official  returns 
to  the  circulars  addressed  in  1701  by  the  commissioners 
of  customs  to  the  officers  at  the  different  ports  show- 
that  tho  whole  mercantile  navy  of  England  amounted 
ot  that  period  to  only  261,222  tons,  carrying  27,iy(i 
men. — .\Iaci>iiekson',s  Annals o/ Commerce,  anno  1701. 
It  may,  therefore,  be  fairly  concluded  that  during  the 
seventeenth  century  the  foreign  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  Holland  was  greater  than  that  of  nil  Europe 
besides ;  and  yet  tho  country  which  was  tho  scat  of 
this  vast  commerce  had  no  native  produce  to  export, 
nor  even  a  piece  of  timber  fit  for  ship-building.  All 
had  been  the  fruit  of  industry,  economy,  and  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  circumstances.  Holland  owed 
this  vast  commerce  to  a  variety  of  causes :  partly  to 
her  peculiar  situation,  tho  industry  and  economy  of 
her  inhabitants,  the  comparatively  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened system  of  civil  as  well  as  of  commercial  policy 
adopted  by  tho  republic ;  and  jmrtly  also  to  tho  wars 
and  disturbances  that  prevailed  in  most  European 
countries  in  tho  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries, 
and  prevented  them  from  emulating  the  successful 
career  of  the  Dutch. 

Tho  ascendency  of  Holland  as  a  commercial  state 
began  to  decline  from  about  t!ie  commencement  of  last 
century.  After  tho  war  terminated  by  tho  treaty  of 
Aix-ltt-Chapelle,  the  attention  of  tho  government  of 
Holland  was  forcibly  attracted  to  tho  state  of  the  ship- 
ping and  foreign  commerce  of  tho  republic.  Tho  dis- 
covery of  means  by  wliich  their  decline  might  bo  ar- 
restecl,  ond  the  trade  of  the  republic,  if  possible,  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  flourishing  condition,  became  a 
prominent  olyect  in  the  speculations  of  every  one  who 
felt  interested  in  the  public  welfiirc.  In  order  to  pro- 
cure the  most  correct  infonnation  on  the  subject,  the 
stadtholder,  William  IV.,  add-.essed  the  following  que- 
ries to  all  tlie  most  extensive  and  intelligent  merchants, 
desiring  them  to  favor  him  with  their  answers :  "  1. 
What  is  the  actual  state  of  trade  ?  And  if  the  same 
should  be  found  to  bo  diminished  ond  fallen  to  decay, 
then,  2.  To  inquire  by  what  methods  the  same  may  be 
supported  and  advanced,  or,  if  possible,  restored  to  its 
former  luctrc,  repute,  and  dignity."  In  discussing 
these  questions,  the  merchants  were  obliged  to  enter 


into  an  examination,  as  well  of  the  causes  which  had 
raised  the  commerce  of  Holland  to  the  high  pitch  of 
prosperity  to  which  it  had  onco  attained,  as  of  those 
which  had  occasioned  its  subsequent  decline.  It  is 
stated  that,  though  not  of  the  same  opinion  upon  all 
points,  they,  speaking  generally,  concurred  as  to  those 
that  were  most  important.  When  their  answers  had 
been  obtained  and  compared  with  each  other,  the 
stadtholder  had  a  dissertation  prepared  from  them, 
and  other  authentic  sources,  on  the  commerce  of  the 
republic,  to  which  proposals  were  subjoined  for  its 
amendment.  Some  of  the  principles  advanced  in  this 
dissertation  apply  to  the  case  of  Holland  only ;  l>ut 
most  of  them  are  of  universal  application,  and  are  not 
more  comprehensive  than  souud.  We  doubt,  indeed, 
whether  the  benelits  resulting  from  religious  toleration, 
political  liberty,  the  security  of  property,  and  tho  free- 
dom of  industry,  have  ever  been  more  clearly  set  forth 
than  in  this  dissertation.  It  begins  by  an  enumera- 
tion of  tho  causes  which  contributed  to  advance  tho 
commerce  of  the  republic  to  its  former  unexampled 
prosperity :  these  the  authorb  divide  into  three  classes, 
embracing  under  the  first  those  that  were  natural  and 
physical;  under  the  second,  those  they  denominated 
moral ;  and  under  the  third,  those  which  thcj'  con- 
sidered adventitious  and  external. 

The  central  situation  of  the  country,  its  command 
of  some  of  tho  principal  inlets  to  the  Continent,  and 
the  necessity  under  which  the  inhabitants  have  been 
placed,  in  consequence  of  the  barrenness  of  the  soil  and 
its  lialjility  to  bo  overflowed,  to  exert  all  their  indus- 
try and  enterprise,  are  circumstances  that  seem  to  be 
in  a  great  degree  peculiar  in  Holland.  But  though 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  their  influence  has  been 
very  consideralde,  no  one  will  pretend  to  say  that  it 
is  to  be  compared  for  a  moment  with  the  influence  of 
those  free  institutions  which,  fortunately,  are  not  tho 
exclusive  attributes  of  any  particular  coinitry,  but  have 
tiourishcd  in  Phoenicia,  Ureece,  England,  and  America, 
as  well  as  in  Holland. 

Slany  dissertations  have  been  written  to  account  for 
the  decline  of  the  commerce  of  Holland.  But,  if  we 
mistake  not,  its  leading  causes  may  be  classed  under 
two  prominent  heads ;  viz.,  first,  the  natural  growth  of 
commerce  and  navigation  in  other  countries ;  and,  sec- 
ond, the  weight  of  taxation  at  home.  During  the  pe- 
riod when  the  republic  rose  to  great  eminence  as  a 
commercial  State,  England,  France,  and  Spain,  dis- 
tracted by  civil  and  religious  dissensions,  or  engrobsed 
wholly  by  schemes  of  foreign  conquest,  were  unable  to 
apply  their  energies  to  the  cultivation  of  commerce,  or 
to  withstand  the  competition  of  so  industrious  a  ]>. ^plo 
as  the  Dutch.  They,  therefore,  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  allowing  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign,  and 
even  of  their  coasting  trade,  to  be  carried  on  in  Dutch 
bottoms,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  Dutch  fac- 
tors. But  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XIV.  and  tho 
ascendency  of  Cromwell  had  put  an  end  to  internal 
commotions  in  France  and  England,  tho  energies  of 
these  two  great  nations  began  to  be  directed  to  pur- 
suits of  whicli  the  Dutch  had  hitherto  enjoyed  almost 
a  monopoly.  It  was  not  Ic  be  supposed  that  when 
tranquillity  and  a  regular  system  of  government  had 
been  estaldished  in  France  and  England,  their  aciivo 
and  enterprising  inhabitants  would  submit  to  sec  one 
of  their  most  valual)le  branches  of  industry  in  the 
hands  of  tho  foreigner.').  Tho  Dutch  ceased  to  be  tho 
carriers  of  Europe,  without  any  fault  of  their  own. 
Their  performance  of  that  function  necessarily  termin- 
ated as  soon  as  other  nations  became  possessed  of  a 
mercantile  marine,  and  were  able  to  do  for  themselves 
what  had  previously  been  done  for  them  by  their  neigh- 
bors. 

Whatever,  therefore,  might  have  been  the  condition 
of  Holland  in  other  respecti,  the  natural  advance  of 
rival  nations  must  inevitably  have  stripped  her  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  commcrco  she  once  possessed.  But 
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the  progress  of  decline  seems  to  have  been  considerably 
accelerated,  or  rather,  perlmiis,  the  cH'orts  to  arrest  it 
were  rendered  ineU'ecliial,  l)y  the  extremely  heavy  tox- 
alioii  to  wliich  she  wus  suljccted,  occasioned  by  the 
unavoidable  expenses  incurred  in  the  revolutionary 
struggle  with  iSpain,  and  the  8ul>Hequent  wars  with 
France  and  Kngland.  The  necessities  of  the  8tato 
led  to  the  imposition  of  tuxes  on  com,  on  Hour  when 
it  was  ground  at  the  mill,  and  on  bread  when  it  came 
from  the  oven;  on  butter,  and  tish,  and  fruit;  on  in- 
come and  legacies ;  the  snie  of  houses ;  and,  in  short, 
almost  every  article  of  either  necessity  or  convenience. 
Sir  William  Temple  nu'ntinns  that  in  his  time — and 
taxes  were  greatly  increased  afterward — one  lish  sauce 
was  in  common  use,  Athich  directly  paid  no  fewer  than 
lliirtij  ditl'erent  duties  of  excise ;  and  it  was  a  common 
sa3°ing  at  Amsterdam,  that  every  dish  of  tish  brought 
to  table  was  paid  for  once  to  tho  tishermen,  and  nx 
times  to  tho  .State. 

The  pernicious  influence  of  this  heavy  taxation  has 
been  ably  set  forth  by  the  author  of  the  Hiche>.ie  de  la 
J/i>llaiiili;  niul  other  well-informed  writers;  and  it  has 
also  been  very  forcibly  pointed  out  in  the  Dissertation 
already  referred  to,  drawn  upfront  the  communications 
of  the  Dutch  merchants.  "Oppressive  taxes,''  it  i.i 
there  stated,  "  nuist  be  placed  ot  the  head  of  all  the 
causes  that  have  co-operated  to  the  prejudice  and  dis- 
couragement of  trade  ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  that 
it  can  only  l>e  attributed  to  them  that  the  trade  of  this 
country  lias  lieen  diverted  out  of  its  channel,  and  trans- 
ferred to  our  neighbors,  and  must  daily  be  still  more 
anil  more  alienated  and  shut  out  from  us,  unless  the 
progress  thereof  be  stopped  by  some  quick  and  ell'ect- 
ual  remedy ;  nor  is  it  ditllcnlt  to  see,  from  these  con- 
templations on  the  state  of  our  trade,  that  tho  same 
will  be  e(Ie<;tcd  by  no  other  meann  than  a  diminution 
of  all  diilim.  In  former  times  this  was  reckoned  the 
only  trading  state  in  Kurojio ;  an<I  foreigners  wcro  con- 
tent to  pay  the  taxes,  as  well  on  the  goods  they  brought 
hither  as  on  those  they  came  hero  to  buy,  without  ex- 
amining whether  they  could  evade  or  save  them,  by 
fetching  the  goods  from  the  jilaces  w  hero  they  were  pro- 
duced, and  carrying  others  to  the  jdaces  where  they  were 
consumed  :  in  short,  they  paid  us  our  taxes  w  ith  pleas- 
ure, without  any  further  inquiry.  Hut,  since  the  last 
century,  the  system  of  trade  is  altered  all  over  Knropc  ; 
foreign  nations,  seeing  the  wonderful  eflect  of  our  trade, 
and  to  what  an  eminence  we  hud  risen  only  by  means 
thereof,  they  did  likewise  apply  themselves  to  it;  and, 
to  save  our  duties,  sent  their  superfluous  products  be- 
side our  C(MMitry,  to  the  places  where  they  are  most 
consumed  :  and  in  return  for  the  same,  fnnnslied  them- 
selves from  the  first  haiuls  with  what  they  wanted." 
But,  notwithstanding  this  authoritative  exposition  of 
the  pernicious  effects  resulting  from  the  excess  of  tax- 
ation, the  necessary  expenses  of  the  Stole  were  so  great 
as  to  render  it  impossible  to  make  any  sufficient  reduc- 
tions. Ami,  with  the  exception  of  the  transit  trade 
carried  on  through  the  lihine  and  the  Mcuse,  which  is 
in  a  great  measure  independent  of  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  American  trade,  most  of  the  other  branch- 
es of  llie  foreign  trade  of  Holland,  though  still  very 
considerable,  continue  in  a  coniparotively  depressed 
state. 

In  consequence  ]>rlncipally  of  the  oppressiveness  of 
taxation,  but  partly,  too,  of  the  excessive  accumula- 
tion of  capllal  that  bad  taken  place  while  the  Dutch 
engrossed  the  carrying  trade  of  Kurope,  profits  in  Hol- 
land were  reduced  toward  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  have  ever  since  continued  extreme- 
ly  low.  This  circumstance  would  of  itself  have  sajiped 
tho  foundations  of  her  commercial  greatness.  Her  cap- 
italists, who  could  lianlly  expect  to  clear  more  than 
two  or  three  per  cent,  of  net  profit  by  any  sort  of  nn- 
dertaking  carried  on  at  home,  were  tempted  to  vest 
their  capital  in  other  countries,  and  to  speculate  in 
loans  to  foreign  governments.     There  are  tho  best  rea- 


sons for  thinking  that  the  Dutch  were,  until  very  late- 
ly, tho  largest  creditors  of  any  nation  in  Kurope.  It 
is  inipossilile,  indeed,  to  form  any  accurate  estimate  of 
what  tho  sums  owing  them  l)y  foreigners  previously  to 
tho  If.te  French  war,  or  at  present,  may  amount' to; 
but  thera  can  lio  no  doubt  that  at  the  former  period 
the  amount  was  immense,  and  that  it  is  still  very  con- 
siderable. M.  Dcmcunier  {IHctiimnaire  i/c  VKcvnuinit 
Politique,  toni.  iii.  p.  7iO)  states  the  amount  of  capital 
lent  by  the  Dutch  to  foreign  governments,  exclusive 
of  tho  large  sums  lent  to  Franco  during  the  American 
wor,  at  teventg-three.  millions  sterling.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  Hirliesne  dv  In  llollande  (ii.  p.  202), 
the  sums  lent  to  Franco  and  England  only,  previouaiy 
to  1778,  amounted  to  l,6fK>,(M)0  livreg  toumois,  or  sixty 
millions  sterling.  And  besides  these,  vast  sums  were 
lent  to  private  individuals  in  foreign  countries,  both 
regularly  as  loans  at  interest  and  in  the  shape  of  goodg 
advanced  at  long  credits.  So  great  was  the  lifHculty 
of  finding  an  advantageous  investment  for  money  in 
Holland,  that  Sir  William  Temple  mentions  that  the 
payment  of  any  part  of  tho  national  debt  was  looked 
upon  by  the  creditors  as  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude, 
"  They  receive  it,"  says  he,  "  with  tears,  not  knowing 
how  to  dispose  of  it  at  interest  with  such  safety  and 
ease." 

Among  the  sul)ordinate  causes  which  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce,  or  which  have,  at  all 
events,  prevented  its  growth,  we  may  reckon  the  cir- 
cunistance  of  the  commerce  with  India  having  been 
subjected  to  the  trammels  of  monopoly.  De  Witt  ex- 
presses his  firm  conviction  that  tho  abolition  of  the 
Fast  India  Company  would  have  added  very  greatly 
to  the  trade  with  the  East ;  and  no  doubt  can  no'v  re- 
main in  the  mind  of  any  one  that  such  would  have 
been  the  case.  The  interference  of  the  administration 
in  regulating  the  mode  in  which  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant iiranches  of  industry  should  l>c  carried  on, 
secfns  also  to  have  been  exceedingly  injurious.  Every 
proceeding  with  respect  to  the  herring  fishery,  for  ex- 
ample, was  reg\i!ate<l  by  the  orders  of  government, 
carried  into  ctlect  under  the  inspection  of  officers  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  Some  of  these  regulations 
were  exceedingly  >exatioHS.  The  period  when  the 
fishery  might  begin  was  fixed  ot  five  minutes  past 
twelve  o'clock  of  the  night  of  the  21th  of  June!  and 
the  master  and  pilot  of  every  vessel  leoving  Holland 
for  the  fisherv'  were  obliged  to  make  oath  that  they 
would  respect  the  regulation.  The  species  of  salt  to 
be  made  use  of  in  curing  difl'erent  sorts  of  herrings  was 
also  fixed  by  law ;  and  there  were  endless  regulations 
with  respect  to  the  size  of  the  barrels,  the  number  and 
thickness  of  the  staves  of  which  they  were  to  be  made; 
the  gutting  and  packing  of  tho  herrings ;  the  branding 
of  the  barrels,  etc.,  etc. — Histoire  des  Pevhet,  etc.,  dans 
Us  Mers  dii  Xiird,  torn.  i.  chop.  24.  These  regulations 
were  intended  to  secure  to  the  Hollanders  that  supe- 
riority which  they  had  early  attained  in  the  fishery, 
a'  1  to  prevent  the  reputation  of  their  henings  from 
being  injured  by  the  bad  faith  of  individuols.  Kut 
their  real  effi?ct  was  precisely  the  reverse  of  this.  Hy 
tying  up  the  fishers  to  a  system  of  routine,  they  ])re- 
vented  them  from  making  any  improvements;  while 
tho  facility  of  counterfeiting  the  public  marks  opened 
a  much  wider  door  to  fraud  than  would  have  been 
opened  hod  government  wisely  declined  interfering  in 
the  matter. 

In  despite,  however,  of  the  East  India  inonoiioly, 
and  the  regulations  now  descrilied,  the  commercial 
policy  of  Holland  has  been  more  liberal  than  that  of 
any  other  nation.  And  in  consequence,  a  country  not 
n'.jre  exten-'ive  than  Wales,  and  naturally  not  more, 
fertile,  conquered,  indeed,  in  a  greot  measure  from  the 
sea,  has  accumulated  a  population  of  upward  of  two 
millions;  has  maintained  wars  of  unexampled  dura- 
tion with  the  most  powerful  monarchies;  and,  liesides 
laying  out  immenso  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  onia- 
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ment  at  homo,  hna  been  enabled  to  lend  hundreds  of 
millions  to  forei^'ncrs. 

During  the  occupation  of  Holland  by  the  French, 
flrat  as  a  dependent  State,  and  subsequently  as  an  in- 
tegral part  of  the  French  empire,  her  foreign  trade  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed.  Her  colonies  wre  succes- 
sively conquered  by  England;  and,  in  addition  to  the 
los«  of  her  tradp,  she  was  burdened  with  fresh  taxes. 
]iui  sucli  was  the  vast  accumulated  wealth  of  the 
Dutch,  their  prudence,  and  energy,  that  the  influence 
of  tliesu  adverse  circumstances  was  far  less  injurious 
than  could  have  been  imagined ;  and,  notwithstanding 
all  the  losses  she  had  sustained,  and  the  long  interrup- 
tion of  her  commercial  pursuits,  Holland  continued,  at 
her  emancipation  from  the  yoke  of  the  French  in  1814, 
to  bo  tho  richest  country  in  Europe !  Java,  the  Mo- 
luccas, and  most  of  her  other  colonies  were  then  re- 
stored, and  she  is  now  in  tho  enjoyment  of  a  large  for- 
eign trade.  Her  connection  >r!th  Belgium  was  an 
unfortunate  one  for  both  countries.  The  union  was 
not  agreeable  to  either  party,  and  was  injurious  to 
Holland,  llelgium  was  an  agricultural  and  manu- 
facturing country ;  and  was  inclined,  in  imitation  of 
the  French,  to  lay  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
most  sorts  of  raw  and  manufactured  produce.  A  pol- 
icy of  tliis  sort  was  directly  opposed  to  the  interests 
and  tho  ancient  practice  of  the  Dutch.  But  though 
their  deputies  prevented  the  restrictive  system  from 
being  carried  to  the  extent  proposed  by  the  Belgians, 
they  were  unable  to  prevent  it  from  being  carried  to 
an  extent  that  materially  affected  tho  trade  of  Hol- 
land. Whatever,  therofurc,  may  be  the  consequences 
as  to  Belgium,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  sep- 
aration of  the  two  divisions  of  tho  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  will  redound  to  the  advantage  of  Holland. 
It  must  ever  be  for  the  interest  of  England,  America, 
and  all  trading  nations,  to  maintain  the  independence 
of  a  .Stato  by  whoso  means  their  productions  lind  a 
ready  access  to  the  great  continer  *al  markets.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  Dutch,  profiting  l)y  past  expe- 
rience, will  adopt  such  a  lil)cral  and  conciliatory  sys- 
tem toward  the  natives  of  Java  n»  may  enable  them 
to  avail  themselves  to  the  full  of  tho  various  resources 
of  that  nol)le  island.  And  if  they  do  this,  and  freely 
open  their  ports,  with  as  few  restrictions  as  possible, 
to  the  ships  and  commodities  of  all  countries,  Holland 
may  still  be  the  centre  of  a  very  extensive  commerce, 
and  may  continue  to  preserve  a  respectable  place 
among  mercantile  nations.  Even  at  this  moment, 
after  all  the  vicissitudes  they  have  nndergone,  the 
Dutch  are,  beyond  all  question,  the  most  opulent  and 
industrious  of  European  nations.  And  their  present 
no  less  than  their  former  state  shows  that  a  free  sys- 
tem of  government,  security,  and  the  absence  of  re- 
striction.s  on  industiy,  can  overcome  i.lmost  every  ob- 
stacle ;  "  can  convert  the  standing  pool  and  lake  into 
fat  meadows,  cover  tho  barren  roi'k  with  verdure,  and 
make  tho  desert  smile  with  flowers." 

Amulets,  or  Channa.  All  nations  have  lieen 
fond  of  amulets.  The  Egyptians  had  a  great  variety ; 
so  had  the  Jews,  Chaldeann,  and  Persians.  Among 
the  Greeks,  they  were  much  used  in  exciting  or  con- 
quering the  passion  of  love.  They  were  also  in  esti- 
mation anmng  tho  Komans. — Pi.iNY.  Ovid.  Among 
tho  (,'hristinns  of  early  oges,  amulets  were  made  of  the 
wood  of  the  true  cross,  about  A.i>.  .S28.  They  have 
been  sanctioned  t)y  religion  and  astrology,  and  even 
in  modern  times  by  medical  and  other  .sciences ;  wit- 
ness the  anodyne  nocniaco,  etc.  The  pope  and  Catho- 
lic clergy  make  and  sell  amulets  and  charms  even  to 
this  day. — Ashe.     Havdn. 

Anam,  or  An-nam,  an  empire  of  Southeastern 
Asia;  between  lat.  10°  and  23°  N.,  and  long.  102°  and 
109°  E. ;  comprising  (jochin-China,  Tonquin,  and  a 
part  of  Camboja.  Surface  generally  fertile,  and  cli- 
mate healthy.  The  coasts  are  bp'd,  and  include  some 
of  tlie  best  harliors  in  the  world.    Products,  rice,  sugar. 


cinnamon,  pepper,  and  other  spices ;  Indigo,  dye-wo<>ds, 
an  inferior  tea,  ivory,  and  the  precious  metals.  These 
articles  form  the  principal  exports.  Imports  are  man- 
ufactured silks,  porcelain,  line  teas,  and  drugs  from 
China,  opium  from  India,  cottons  from  Canton  and 
Singapore,  woolens  and  flre-arms  frtm  Europe.  Tho 
navy  is  large;  and  the  people  have  a  maritime  taste, 
excelling  most  Asiatics  in  ship-building. — Harpek's 
Gazetteer. 

Anchor,  In  Navigation,  from  the  Greek  uyKvpa, 
which  V'ossius  thinks  is  from  oyKri,  a  crook  or  hook,  an 
instrument  of  iron  or  other  heavy  material  used  for 
holding  ships  in  any  situation  in  which  they  may  be 
required  to  lie,  and  preventing  them  from  drifting  by 
the  winds  or  tides,  by  tho  currents  of  rivers,  or  any 
other  cause.  This  is  done  by  tho  anchor,  after  it  is 
let  down  from  tho  ship  by  means  of  the  cable,  fixing 
itself  into  the  ground,  and  there  holding  tlie  vessel 
fast.  The  anchor  is  thus  obviously  an  implement  of 
the  first  importance  in  navigation,  and  one  on  which 
too  much  attention  can  not  be  bestowed  in  its  manu- 
facture and  proper  construction,  seeing  that  on  it  de- 
pends entirely  the  safety  of  the  vessel  in  storms.  The 
invention  of  so  necessary  an  instrument  remounts,  as 
may  be  supposed,  to  the  remotest  antiquity.  'The 
most  ancient  anchors  consisted  merely  of  large  stones, 
baskets  full  of  stones,  sacks  filled  with  sand,  or  logs  of 
wood  loaded  with  lead.  Of  thi:,  kind  were  the  anchors 
of  the  ancient  Greeks,  which,  according  to  ApoUonius 
Khodius  and  Stephen  of  Byzantium,  were  formed  of 
stone ;  and  Athenccus  states  that  they  were  sometimes 
made  of  wood.  These  sorts  of  anchors  retained  the 
vessel  merely  by  their  inertia,  and  by  the  friction 
along  the  bottom.  Iron  was  afterward  introduced  for 
the  construction  of  anchors,  and  also  the  grand  im- 
provement of  forming  them  with  teeth  or  flukes  to 
fasten  themselves  into  the  bottom ;  whence  the  words 
(SddvTEf  and  dentca  are  frequently  taken  for  anchors  in 
tho  Greek  and  Latin  poets.  The  invention  of  the 
teeth  is  ascribed  by  Pliny  to  the  Tuscans;  but  Pausa- 
nias  gives  the  merit  to  Midas,  king  of  Phrygia.  Orig- 
inally there  was  only  one  fluke  or  tooth,  whence  an- 
chors were  called  iTepoarofioi ;  but  shortly  afterward 
the  second  was  added,  according  to  Pliny,  by  Eupala- 
mus,  or,  according  to  Strabo,  by  Anachorsis,  the  Scyth- 
ian philosopher.  The  anchors  with  two  teeth  were 
called  afujiiiioXoi  or  ifi(^laTo/ioi,  and  from  ancient  mon- 
uments appear  to  have  been  much  the  same  with  those 
used  in  our  days,  except  that  the  stock  is  wanting  in 
them  all.  Every  ship  hod  several  anchors,  the  largest 
of  which,  corresponding  to  our  bower  or  sheet  anchor, 
was  never  used  but  in  extreme  danger,  and  was  hence 
peculiarly  termed  lepu  or  sacra ;  whence  the  proverb 
sacrnm  anchoram  aohere,  as  flying  to  the  last  refuge. 

Weif/ht. — Anchors  are  now  universally  made  of 
wrouglit  iron,  excepting  in  Spain  and  some  parts  of 
the  South  Sea,  where  they  are  made  of  copper.  One 
essential  quality  in  every  anchor  is  a  sufficient  weight 
and  angle  of  arm  and  fluke  to  f.:v  itself  in  the  bottom ; 
and  this  has  b(  n  determined  by  practice  for  different 
anchors,  and  fi,i  vessels  of  dilt'crcnt  sizes.  Large  ves- 
sels have  several  anchors  of  ditVorent  sizes,  which  are 
stowed  in  diffci-ent  parts  of  the  vessel.  These  arc  dis- 
tinguished by  difi'crent  names;  viz.,  the  best  bocev  to 
tho  starboard;  and  the  small  bower  to  tho  port  cat- 
head, with  the  flukes  on  the  bill-board ;  the  sheet-anchor 
on  the  after  part  of  the  fore-channels,  on  the  starboard 
side ;  and  the  spare-anchor  on  the  port  side.  Tho  above 
anchors  are  of  the  same  size  and  weight.  The  two  lat- 
ter are  only  let  go  in  cases  of  danger,  when  the  vessel 
is  riding  in  a  heavy  gale.  In  men-of-war  they  are  al- 
ways kept  ready  for  letting  go.  The  stream-anchor  is 
of  a  much  smaller  size  than  the  above,  used  only  for 
riding  in  rivers  or  moderate  streams.  It  is  not  gen- 
erally above  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of 
the  others.  Lastly,  the  kedge-anchor  is  still  smaller, 
being  only  about  one-half  of  the  stream-anchor,  and  is 
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onlv  used  when  kcdging  in  a  river.  Ships  of  (ho  Urge 
class  carry  four  large  and  three  small  anchors,  and  the 
smallest  class,  as  brigs,  cutters,  and  schooners,  three 
or  four. 

Tho  weight  of  anchors  for  different  vessels  is  allowcti 
by  tho  tonnage.  A  pretty  near  rule  for  tho  prii.cipal 
anchor  of  ordinary-sized  vessels  is  to  allow  for  tho 
cwtt.  in  the  anchor  one-twentieth  of  the  tonnage.  Thus 
a  vessel  of  4(X)  tons  would  require  hri  principal  anchor 
to  be  20  cwt.,  or  according  to  the  following  tables : 
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94 

99  to  100 


Forvt  and  IHmemUxis. — Next  to  the  weight,  the  form 
of  the  anchor,  and  the  proportions  of  the  different  parts, 
arc  of  great  importance.  The  most  general  form,  and 
that  which  has  indeed  been  almost  universally  adopt- 
ed all  over  the  world,  consists  of  the  two  hooked  arms 
for  penetrating  and  fixing  themselves  into  the  soil; 
the  long  bar  or  shank  for  attaching  the  cable ;  and  the 
stock,  which  is  attached  to  the  extremity  of  the  shank, 
and  serves  to  direct  one  of  the  points  downward  into 
the  soil.  The  weight  of  the  anchor,  then,  causes  the 
point  to  penetrate  more  or  less  according  to  the  soft- 
ness or  hardness  of  the  bottom  ;  and  the  action  of  the 
vessel  on  the  cable,  instead  of  loosening  the  anchor, 
tends  rather,  by  the  hooked  shape  of  the  arms,  to  fix 
these  deeper  and  firmer  into  the  soil;  so  that  the  ves- 
sel is  held  quite  fast,  unless  either  the  cable  itself  gives 
way,  or  any  part  of  the  anchor,  or  the  anchor  is  draggc*! 
along  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  soil.  The  cable 
draws  upward  by  the  extremity,  and  turns  the  whole 
round  the  point  of  the  fluke.  The  one  end  of  the  shank 
i(  made  square,  to  receive  and  hold  the  stock  steadily 
in  its  place  without  turning.  To  keep  the  stock  also 
from  shifting  along  the  shank,  there  arc  raised  on  it 
from  the  solid  iron,  or  welded  on  it,  two  8(|uarc  tenon- 
like  projections,  called  nuts.  The  length  of  tnc  square 
of  the  shank  is  about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  length  of 
the  shaft,  and  the  thickness  about  one-twentieth.  From 
the  end  of  this  square  the  shank  increases  in  thickness, 
tapering  toward  the  extremity,  where  the  arms  are  at- 
tached :  in  all  this  part  it  is  either  made  wholly  round, 
or  with  a  flat  on  opposite  sides,  or  polygonal.  The 
end  next  the  stock  is  called  the  imall  round,  Tho  oth- 
er extremity,  where  the  arms  and  the  shank  unite,  is 
called  the  crown,  and  the  point  of  the  angle  between 
the  arms  and  the  shank  the  throat.  Here  the  thick- 
ness of  tho  shank  is  from  \\  inch  in  small  anchors,  to 
3  inches  in  large  ones,  greater  than  at  the  small  round. 
A  distance  equal  to  that  between  the  throat  of  one  ami 
and  its  bill  is  marked  on  tho  shank  from  the  place 
where  it  joins  the  arms,  and  is  called  tho  trcrui.    Near 


the  extremity  of  the  square  part  of  the  shank  is  the 
hole  for  receiving  tho  shackle  for  tho  cable,  which  ii 
about  half  the  thickness  of  the  small  round,  and  tho 
diameter  nearly  e(|ual  to  the  length  of  the  square.  The 
shackle  is  lapped  with  cordage  to  prevent  the  cable 
from  chafing.  When  hempen  cables  are  used  in  tho 
Uritish  service,  one  length  of  bower  chain  cable,  railed 
a  gangtr,  is  bent  to  tho  spare  anchor,  and  the  hempen 
cable  united  with  Admiral  Elliott's  shackle. 

The  armt  make  an  angle  of  about  66^  with  the  shank. 
They  arc  made  either  round  or  polygonal  liko  the 
shank,  aliout  half  their  length.  Tho  remainder  of  the 
arm  consists  of  three  parts,  the  blade,  the  palm,  and 
tho  hiU.  The  blade  is  merely  the  continuation  of  the 
arm  in  a  square  form.  Tho  palm  or  fluke  is  a  broad, 
flat,  triangular  ,ilatc,  fixed  on  the  inside  of  the  blade, 
the  use  of  which  is,  by  exposing  a  broad  surface,  to 
take  a  firmer  hold  of  tho  ground.  The  bill  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  tho  arm,  where  it  is  tapered  nearly  to  a 
point,  for  tho  purpose  of  penetrating  more  readily  into 
the  soil.  In  some  cases  tho  arm  is  made  quite  straight 
from  the  crown  to  the  bill ;  in  others,  and  particularly 
in  small  anchors,  the  interior  half  is  made  with  the 
arch  of  a  circle.  The  w  hole  length  of  the  arm  is  near- 
ly half  the  length  of  the  rourd  part  of  tho  shank.  It 
tapers  slightly  from  the  throat  to  tho  blade,  where  it 
is  about  the  same  thickness  with  the  small  round  of  the 
shank.  The  palm  is  about  one-third  of  this  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  breadth  of  its  base  is  nearly  equal  to  its 
length. 

The  itock  of  the  anchor  is  made  of  oak,  consisting  of 
two  beams  cmliracing  the  square,  and  fimily  united 
by  iron  bolts  and  hoops.  The  length  of  the  stock  is 
rather  greater  than  that  of  the  shank,  the  thickness  in 
tho  middle  about  one-twelfth  of  its  icngth,  and  taper- 
ing to  aliout  tho  half  of  this  at  the  extremities,  the 
taper  being  all  on  the  under  surface  iiext  the  arms,  and 
the  other  quite  straight.  The  taper  is  not  quite  regu- 
lar. It  ronimenccs  at  about  half  the. breadth  of  ihe 
stock  from  the  shank,  and  continues  in  one  straight 
lino  to  the  extremity.  The  beams  of  the  stock  are 
hooped  close  together  at  the  extremities,  but  gradual- 
ly open  toward  the  centre,  that,  in  case  of  the  wood 
shrinking,  the  hoops  may  be  driven  farther  in.  Of 
late  years  the  stock  has  frequently  been  made  of 
wrought  iron,  the  same  as  the  anchor ;  and  this  plan 
is  now  very  generally  followed  in  anchors  up  to  sixty 
cwt.  It  has  this  advantage,  that  the  slock  can  be  at 
any  time  taken  out  and  laid  |  ^rallel  with  the  anchor, 
which  is  very  convenient  for  stowage.  Tho  iron  stock 
consists  merely  of  a  long  round  bar,  about  half  the  di- 
ameter of  the  anchor  at  the  square.  Instead  of  em- 
bracing the  anchor,  like  the  wood,  it  goes  through  a 
hole  in  tho  square,  which  is  swelled  out  to  receive  it. 
It  has  a  shoulder  in  the  middle,  which  rests  against 
the  square,  and  a  key  through  a  hole  in  tho  stock  on 
the  other  side  keeps  it  fast.  AVhen  the  stock  is  to  be 
taken  out  of  its  place,  the  key  is  driven  out :  the  stock 
then  slides  through  tho  hole  in  the  shank,  and  by 
means  of  a  bend  at  its  extremity,  it  is  laid  parallel 
with  the  shank. 

The  operation  of  the  anchor  is  easily  understood. 
Being  let  down  by  means  of  the  cable,  the  weight  of 
the  arms  throws  tlicm  downward,  and  keeps  the  whole 
in  a  vertical  position  until  it  reaches  the  ground,  w  here 
it  lights  upon  tho  crown ;  and  then  falling  over,  the 
position  of  the  stock  at  right  angles  to  the  arms,  and 
its  length  and  height,  together  with  the  weight  of  the 
cable,  arc  sure  to  throw  it  with  one  of  the  arms  point- 
ed into  tho  ground,  if  it  does  not  take  this  situation  of 
itself.  This  effect  is  aided  by  the  anchor  descending 
quickly — and  hence  it  must  be  allowed  to  descend  free- 
ly ;  for  which  purpose,  in  throwing  or  catting  the  an- 
chor,  the  cable  is  arranged,  one  end  being  attached  to 
the  anchor  and  tho  cable  bitted  on  deck,  and  the  inner 
end  removed  below.  Every  thing  being  prepared,  tho 
lashing  of  tho  anchor  is  cast  off,  and  the  men  stand 
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Tuady  to  let  i^oj  anil  when  tliia  word  1«  given  by  tlio 
pcnun  in  command,  the  fastenings  ore  all  cast  off,  and 
the  anchor,  falling  Into  the  «ca,  descends  with  rapliUty. 
When  the  anchor,  again,  is  to  lie  removed  from  its  sit- 
uation and  drawn  up  Into  the  vessel,  tlio  operation  la 
termed  veiyhiHg ;  which  requires  often  a  very  heavy 
purchase,  particularly  at  starting.  Tlds  is  ohtaincd 
by  means  of  the  windlass  or  capstan,  round  which  the 
cable  is  wound,  and  a  number  of  hands  applied  to  work 
it.  With  cables  which  are  too  lar(,'o  to  be  wound 
round  u  windlass,  a  smaller  rope  or  chain  is  used, 
termed  a  messenger,  which,  being  attached  to  the  ca- 
ble at  different  points,  and  wound  round  the  capstan, 
serves  'o  liring  tlie  cable  forward.  Hut  since  the  in- 
troduction of  chain  cables  this  contrivance  is  not  to 
mu':h  required. 

When  the  anchor  is  brought  above  water,  a  tackle 
from  the  cat-head,  called  the  oat,  is  hooked  on  to  the 
shacklo  of  the  anchor,  and  hoisted  up ;  the  cat-head 
■topper  is  then  passed,  viz.,  one  end  of  it  is  fastened 
round  the  cat-head,  and  the  other  is  brought  through 
the  shackle  of  the  anchor,  then  over  the  stopper-cleat, 
and  is  Iwlayed  round  a  timber  head ;  the  cat  is  then 
unhooked,  and  another  tackle,  called  the  llsh,  is  hook- 
ed on  just  within  the  flukes,  and  the  arms  are  hove  up 
80  as  to  lie  upon  the  gunnel,  or  bill-board ;  the  stock 
is  then  inad«  vertical  by  hauling  upon  another  tackle, 
called  the  stock-tackle,  in  which  position  the  anchor  is 
secured  by  the  stock-lashing  for  sea.  In  the  event  of 
bad  weather,  and  before  commencing  a  long  voyage, 
the  cat-head  stopper  and  shank  painter  is  doubled. 

Mooring  Ancht/n  are  those  which  are  fixed  In  cer- 
tain situations  in  ..arbors  or  roadsteads,  and  to  which 
any  of  the  vessels  frequenting  the  place  may  bo  se- 
cured.  As  these  are  no  way  limited  as  to  weight  \\V 
portable  anchors,  they  often  consist  merely  of  a  lai 
block  of  stone,  with  an  inner  ring  fixed  in  the  midille 
of  the  upper  side ;  or  several  such  stones  may  bo  fast- 
ened together  so  as  to  act  as  one  mass.  Mooring  an- 
chors are  also  often  made  by  choosing  one  of  the  larg- 
est anchors  used  for  first-rate  ship.H,  weighing  80  cwt., 
and  by  bending  one  of  the  arms  close  down  upon  the 
shank',  to  prevent  it  catching  hawsers  when  transport- 
ing ships,  nets  of  fishermen,  fouling,  etc.  These  an- 
chors ore  lowered  down  into  the  water  with  a  very 
strong  iron  mooring  chain  fastened  to  the  ring,  to  which 
the  ships  are  fastened :  they  are  usually  made  from 
such  as  are  damaged  in  one  of  the  flukes  or  arms.  A 
new  kind  of  mooring  anchor,  of  cast  iron,  was  described 
by  Mr.  Hemman,  of  Chatham,  to  the  Society  for  the 
Encouragement  of  Arts,  etc.,  in  1809,  for  which  he  ob- 
tained a  silver  medal  from  the  society. 

Flouting  ylncAor.— This  is  the  name  given  to  a  sort 
of  anchor  which  has  often  been  proposed,  but  never  re- 
duced to  practice,  for  preventing  a  vessel  from  drifting, 
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in  cases  where  the  great  depth  of  the  sea  precludes  the 
use  of  the  cable  and  ordinary  anchor.  The  plan  sug- 
gested by  L)r.  Franklin  seems  the  most  rational.  This 
anchor  consisted  of  two  cross-bars,  secured  together  in 
the  middle,  and  having  sail-cloth  fastened  to  them  in 
the  shape  of  a  parallelogram.  To  the  centre  of  these 
bars  the  cable  was  attached,  and,  being  thrown  over- 
board, it  was  thought  the  resistance  of  so  large  a  sur- 
face would  at  least  check  the  rapidity  of  the  ship's 
motion. 

The  fallowing  is  Mr.  Aylen's  plan  for  anchoring  in 
deep  water  out  of  soundings,  to  prevent  vessels  from 
drifting  in  a  calm  when  in  a  tide-way,  or  if  disabled : 
Hoist  out  immediately  one  of  the  boom  boats,  let  go 
the  kedge  anchor,  and  veer  out  40  or  50  fathoms  over 
the  bow,  and  stop  it  to  the  ring  in  the  bow  and  stem 
of  the  boat,  and  then  veer  out  from  the  ship  from  70  to 
80  fathoms. 

Much  attention  has  been  paid  of  late  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  anchors,  and  several  speci- 
mens were  sent  by  the  makers  to  the  Royal  Exhil)ition 
in  1851.  A  committee,  consisting  of  five  ship-owners  of 
Lor-'on,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow,  with  five  nominated 
by  tno  Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  was  appointed  to  test 
the  relotive  merits  of  these.  After  trying,  on  the  parade 
ground  of  Sheemcss  dock-yard,  on  the  beach  at  Garri- 
son point,  at  Hlackstakes  in  the  River  Medway,  and 
at  the  Noro,  those  that  were  submitted  fur  competition, 
viz..  Admiralty,  Aylen's  (a  modified  Admiralty),  Honi- 
boll  (or  Porter's)^  Isaacs'  (United  Slates),  Lenox's, 
Mltcheson's,  Rodgers',  and  Trotman's  (an  improved 
Porter's),  they  reported  in  1853  that,  taking  info  con- 
sideration the  results  of  all  the  trials  to  which  the  an- 
chors had  been  subjected,  they  thought  it  best  to  re- 
cord  their  opinions  In  the  following  tabulated  forms : 
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SEVERAL  Anchors  in  regard  to  the  Properties  conbidered 
to  show  approxiniato  values,  and  has  no  pictenHlons  to  mathc- 
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The  following  is  a  recapitulation  of  the  order  in  I 
which  the  anchors  wore  ranked  by  the  committee,  to- 1 


gcther  with  their  relative  percentage  of  inferiority  or 
superiority  to  the  Admiralty  anchor,  the  value  of 
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vrhich,  as  giv1)n  in  the  foregoing  table  (18-17),  wm 
Ulcen  as  tlie  standard  or  unit :  v<k>  tiw  iv  thx 

Trotman 1-28  or  S8  per  cent  1 


Rodg«ni 1-20  or  ifl  do. 

Mitcljcion lliO  or  20  do. 

Lciiox  MBorlS  do. 

Uonlball 109  or  9  do. 

Aylen l-OBorB  do. 


^Saperior  to  Admi- 
ralty anchor. 


Ailmiralt}' 1-     tlia  itandard. 

Isaacs -73  or  2T  per  cent  Inferior  to  Adpilralty. 

Supposing  both  the  flulies,  and  about  two  feet  of  the 
shank  and  crown  of  the  anchor  Is  gone  (invariably  the 
place  where  all  anchors  break),  the  'weight  of  the  bro- 
ken par  .toald  be  about  half  the  weight  of  the  origin- 
al, say 

Cwt 
newer  anchor  for  the  Ilaitlngi  dlaaa  T4  oirt,  half. ....  B7 

Stream  anchor  and  stock  for  the  above  ship 'it 

Kedgc  and  stuck  for  do It 

7(1 

In  making  anchors  in  the  lioyal  dock-yards  of  Great 
Britain,  ('to  diflbrent  parts  are  forged  by  the  steam- 
hamui^rs.  In  the  first  place,  large  slabs  or  pieces  arc 
made  about  five  feet  long,  and  three  of  them  put  to- 
gether, soundly  welded,  and  drawn  out  of  sutBcient 
length  for  the  shank ;  the  i>.rnu  and  palms  are  forged 
nearly  in  the  same  way ;  the  palms  are  welded  on  to 
the  arms,  and  then  the  arms  welded  on  to  tho  shank, 
and  tho  shackle  is  riveted  on  to  the  shank,  tho  anchor 
then  being  complete. 

The  shank  for  an  anchor  is  made  largoT  at  the  low- 
er end,  where  the  arms  are  to  be  welded  to  it,  and  is 
of  a  square  figure.  A  sort  of  rebate  or  scarf  is  hero 
formed  on  cacn  side  of  tho  square,  iti  ordci  that  the 
arms  may  apply  more  properly  for  we.diug.  This 
scarf  is  made  in  the  original  shapr  oi  the  fagot,  and 
finished  by  cutting  away  some  of  tim  metal  with  chisels 
while  it  is  hot,  and  using  sets  or  punches,  property 
formed,  to  make  a  square  angle  to  ^he  shoulder  of  *hc 
scarf.  The  upper  end  of  the  shrnk  is  likewise  square; 
and  the  Icng^th  between  these  square  parts  is  worked 
either  to  an  octagon  or  round,  tapering  regularly  from 
tho  lower  to  the  upi>cr  end.  The  hole  to  receive  tho 
ring  of  tho  anchor  is  pierced  through  the  square  part 
at  tho  upper  end,  first  by  a  small  ounch,  and  then  larg- 
er ones  ore  used  till  it  is  sufliclc-ntly  enlarged.  The 
punch  is  made  of  steel ;  and  when  it  is  observed  to 
change  color  by  the  huat,  it  is  struck  on  the  opposite 
end  to  drive  it  out,  and  is  instantly  dipped  in  water  tu 
cool  it,  and  another  driven  in.  The  j.  ajecting  pieces 
or  nuts,  '.vhicb  aro  to  keep  the  stick  or  wooden  lieam 
of  the  anclior,  and  its  place  on  the  shank,  aro  next 
welded  on.  To  do  this  tho  ehank  is  heated,  and  at  tho 
same  time  a  thick  bar  is  h.<ated  in  another  forge :  the 
end  of  this  is  laid  across  the  shank,  and  the  men  ham- 
mer it  i^own  to  weld  it  to  the  shank ;  then  the  piece  is 
cut  olT  by  the  chisel,  and  ai:othcr  piece  welded  on  tho 
opposite  side. 

While  this  process  of  forging  the  shank  is  going  on, 
the  smiths  of  another  forge,  placed  as  near  as  conven- 
ient to  the  former,  arc  cn.ploycd  in  making  the  arms, 
which  are  made  troin  fagots  in  tlie  san.u  manner  as 
the  slinnk,  hut  of  less  size  nnd  shorter,  they  are  made 
t.-i|>cr,  one  end  of  each  being  smaller  than  the  other ; 
the  lar^'or  ends  are  mc(U  H<|uarc,  uiid  cut  down  widi 
scarfs,  to  correspond  with  those  at  tho  lower  end  of  the 
shank.  Tlio  middle  parts  of  tho  arms  aro  rounded, 
and  the  outer  extremities  are  cut  away  bs  much  as  the 
thicknms  of  the  flukes  or  |)alms,  that  the  palms  may 
bo  flush  with  tho  upper  sides  when  they  are  weldoil 
on.  The  flukes  arc  generally  made  at  tho  iron-forges 
in  tho  country,  by  the  forge-hammer;  but  In  some 
yards  tlicy  are  made  by  fagoting  s-nall  bars,  leaving 
a  long  oiie  for  a  handle.  The  next  business  is  tu  unite 
tho  arms  to  tho  end  of  the  iihank ;  and  in  doing  this 
particular  care  is  necessary,  as  thn  goodness  of  M>e  an- 
chor is  entirely  dependent  upon  its  iHiing  etructually 
performed.     In  so  large  a  wold,  the  outside  is  very 


liable  to  l>e  wolded,  and  make  a  good  appearance,  while 
the  middle  part  is  not  united.  To  guard  against  this, 
both  surfaces  of  the  scarfs  should  be  rather  convex, 
that  they  may  be  certain  to  touch  in  the  middle  first. 
When  the  other  arm  is  welded,  the  anchor  is  complete, 
except  the  ring,  which  is  made  nrom  several  small  bars 
welded  together  and  drawn  out  into  a  round  rod,  then 
bene  to  «.  circle,  put  through  the  hole  in  the  dhank,  and 
its  ends  ^  elded  together.  If  the  shank  or  otiier  part 
is  crooked  it  is  set  right  by  heating  it  in  the  crooked 
part,  and  sinking  it  over  the  anvil,  or  by  the  Hercules. 
After  all  this  the  whole  is  heated,  but  not  to  a  white 
heat,  and  tho  anchor  hammered  in  every  part,  to  finish 
and  make  its  surface  even.  This  is  done  by  lighter 
hammers,  worked  by  both  hands,  but  not  swung  over 
tho  beau.  This  ojjcration  renders  tlie  surface  of  the 
metal  hard  and  smooth ;  and  if  very  eflcctually  per- 
formed, tho  anchor  will  not  rust  materially  by  the  ac- 
tion of  tho  sea-water. 

Tho  iron  from  which  anchors  are  mado  ought  to  bo 
of  the  best  quality :  that  kind  of  it  which  is  called  red 
short  will  not  bear  suflicieut  hammering  to  weld  tho 
bars ;  and  cold  short,  from  its  brittleness,  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  when  tho  anchor  is  in  use.  A  good  an- 
chor should  be  formed  of  the  toughest  iron  that  can  bs 
procured.  The  most  oxtcnsivo  establishment  for  fabri- 
cating anchors,  etc.,  in  England,  is  that  at  Woolwich 
dock-yard,  where  the  British  Admiralty  anchors  are 
made.  There  the  blowing  apparatus,  the  working  of 
the  lift  and  tilt  hammers,  etc.,  is  all  done  by  a  steam- 
engine  of  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  horse  power.— 
E.  B.  , 

To  eteer  the  $kip  to  her  Anchor,  is  to  steer  the  ship's 
head  toward  the  place  where  tho  anchor  lies  when  they 
are  heaving  in  the  cable,  or  lying  in  a  strong  tide-way, 
that  the  cable  may  thereby  enter  the  hawse  with  leii, 
resistance,  and  the  ship  advance  toward  tho  anchor 
with  greater  facility.  Ships  often  prevent  collision  by 
attention  'o  the  helm. 

Ancborage,  or  Anchoring  Oronnd.  Goo<l 
anchoring  ground  should  neither  be  too  hard  nor  too 
soft;  for,  in  thi/  first  cose,  the  anchor  is  apt  not  to  take 
a  sufficient  hold,  and  in  the  other  to  drag.  The  liest 
bottom  is  a  rtilfclay,  and  next  to  it  a  firm  sand.  In 
a  rocky  bottom  tho  flukes  of  the  anchor  arc  sometimes 
torn  awny,  and  hempen  cables  are  liable  to  chafe  and 
be  cut  through.  It  is  also  essential  to  a  good  anchor- 
age that  the  water  be  neither  too  deep  nor  too  shallow. 
W  hen  too  derp,  the  pvll  of  the  cable,  being  nearly  per- 
pendicular, is  apt  to  jerk  the  anchor  out  of  the  gi-^und ; 
and  when  too  shallow,  tho  ship  is  exposed  to  the  dan- 
ger, when  riding  in  a  storm,  of  striking  the  bottom. 
Where  a  ship  is  in  water  that  is  land-locked,  and  out 
of  the  tide,  the  nature  of  tho  ground  is  of  comparative- 
ly 'ittle  importanci'. 

Anohovy  (Fr.  Anchoit;  It.  Arciugke;  I.at.  £n- 
craficolui),  a  small  fnh  (Cliipea  encmticiiius,  I.lnn.), 
common  in  tho  Mediterranean,  resembling  the  sprat. 
Those  broi'ght  from  Gorgonn,  in  the  Tuscan  Sea,  are 
esteemed  tho  best.  They  shoulil  be  chosen  small,  fresh 
pickled,  white  outside  and  red  within.  Tlieir  backs 
shotdd  bo  round.  The  st  dine,  a  fish  which  is  flatter 
nnd  larger  than  tho  anchovy,  is  frequently  substituted 
for  it.  About  120,000  pounds  are  ancually  entered  in 
Great  Britain  for  honui  consumption. 

Anderson,  Adam,  was  iKim  in  Scotland  in  1093. 
He  was  a  clerk  for  forty  years  in  tho  South  Soa  House 
in  London,  where  he  pubU)>hed  a  largo  work,  entitled 
llutoriciil  and  Vhronuioi/iciit  DfduclUm  of  the  OHifin  of 
('ommrrce,  containing  a  lllitnry  of  the  tireat  ('ommerriiil 
Interest!  of  the  Urilith  A'ot/mVc,  etc.,  which  is  volnnun- 
ous  and  heavy ;  but  ho  seems  to  havo  anticipntcil,  in 
some  of  his  speculations,  tho  opinions  of  later  times. 
It  was  first  published  In  17(i2,  in  two  vols,  folio.  A 
third  edition  appeared  In  171)7-!),  in  four  vols.  4to,  tho 
last  volume  lieing  an  appendix  and  continuation  by  tho 
editor,  Mr.  Walton.    Andenon  died  in  1700. 
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^  Andes.  The  Andes  form  a  migbty  mountain  chain 
running  nearly  parallel  to  the  weitern  coast  of  South 
America.  The  central  ridge  extends  in  aii  undivided 
chain  from  the  Kio  Atrato,  at  the  Isthmus  of  Uarien, 
in  lat.  8°  N.,  to  the  Cordilleras  of  Vilcanoto  andCuzco, 
in  lat.  15°  60f  S.,  where  it  separates  into  western  and 
eastern  ridgee  that  i.idose  the  extensive  and  elevated 
valley  of  Uesaguedero,  and  exhillt  some  stupendous 
peaks  that  almost  rival  the  altitude  of  the  Himalayas 
of  the  East.  After  running  parallel  to  each  other  to 
lat.  19°  30'  S.,  they  again  coalesce,  and  constitute  one 
central  chain  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  68°. 
The  Andes  of  South  America,  then,  have  a  range  of 
about  4'2U0  miles.  Tho  most  western  cf  the  two  longi- 
tudinal ridges  runs  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  and  is  called 
the  CardiUera  of  tho  Coast ;  tho  eastern  chain  is  gen- 
erally termed  the  CordiUera  of  the  Interior,  and  its 
northern  prolongation  Cordillera  Jtea..  The  valley  of 
Desagucdcro  extends  from  lat.  15°  6'  to  lat.  19°  80'  S., 
with  a  varying  breadth  of  86  to  CO  miles,  presen ang  an 
area  of  1G,UU0  square  geographical  miles.  It  contains 
the  celebrated  Luke  of  Titicaca,  the  cradle  of  Peruvian 
civilization.  It  was  on  tlie  shores  of  this  lake  that 
Manco  Capac,  the  flrst  luca,  was  miraculously  discov- 
ered by  the  Quichu,  Uie  ancestors  of  the  Peruvians. 

"  Tho  central  Andes  are  rich  beyond  conception  in 
all  the  metals,  load  only  excepted.  One  of  the  most 
curious  ores  in  the  bowels  of  those  mountains  is  tho 
pacoi,  a  compound  of  clay,  oxide  of  iron,  and  the  mu- 
riate of  silver  with  native  silver.  The  mines  of  Mex- 
ico and  Peru,  so  long  the  otgects  of  envy  and  admira- 
tion, far  from  being  yet  exhausted,  promise,  under  a 
liberal  and  improved  systoni,  to  become,  more  product- 
ive tlwn  ever.  But  nature  has  blended  v.-ith  those 
hidden  treasures  tho  active  elements  of  destruction. 
The  whole  chain  of  the  Andes  is  subject  to  the  most 
terrible  earthquakes.  From  Cotopaxi  to  the  South 
Sea  no  fewer  than  forty  volcanoes  are  constantly  burn- 
ing ;  some  of  thcin,  especially  tho  lower  ones,  ejecting 
law,  and  others  discharging  the  muriate  of  ammonia, 
Bcorillcd  liusult,  uiul  porphyry,  enormous  quantities  of 
water,  and  especially  moya,  or  c'ay  mixed  with  sul- 
phur and  carbonaceous  mctter.  Eternal  snow  invests 
their  sides,  and  forms  a  barrier  to  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable kingdoms.  Near  tliat  confine  tlie  torpor  of 
vegetation  is  marked  by  dreary  wastes." — Hdiiib.  He- 
view,  vol.  Kv.  p.  2i)8. 

jinemoraeter  and  Axtemoaoope,  machines  for 
measuring  the  force  and  indicating  tho  course  of  tho 
wind. 

Angelloa,  a  large  umbelliferous  plant,  with  hollow 
jointed  stilks,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.  It 
grows  wild,  and  is  cultivated  in  moist  places  near  Lon- 
don, and  in  most  Euro;  aan  countries  from  Laplan'*  to 
Spain.  Its  roots  are  thick,  fleshy,  and  resinous;  have 
a  fragrant  agreeable  smell,  and  a  bitterish  pungent 
taste,  mixed  with  a  pleasant  sweetness  glowing  on  the 
lips  and  palate  for  a  long  time  after  they  have  been 
chewed.  To  preserve  them,  they  must  be  thoroughly 
dried,  and  kept  in  a  well-aired  place.  The  other  parts 
of  the  plant  have  the  same  taste  and  flavor  as  tho  roots, 
but  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  leaves  and  seeds  do 
not  retain  tlu^ir  virtues  when  kept.  The  London  con- 
fectioners make  a  sweetmeat  of  the  tender  stems.  Tho 
faculty  used  to  direct  that  none  but  the  roots  of  Span- 
ish angelica  should  be  kept  by  tho  druggists.  In 
Norway  the  roots  nro  sometimes  used  as  bread,  and  in 
Iceland  the  stalks  are  eiituu  with  butter.  The  plant 
is  u^ed  n.ostly  in  confectionery  and  tb-  iiiatorta  medicd. 
— Lkwih'x  Mat.  Med.;  Krks'h  ()/clu/>'Uh.,  etc. 

Angels,  in  Commerce.  An  nnge.  was  un  ancient 
gold  coin,  weighing  four  pennyweights,  and  was  val- 
ued at  Gt.  Hd.  in  the  reign  of  Ileiiry  VI.,  and  at  lOt. 
ii  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1602.  The  angclot  was  an 
ancient  gold  coin,  value  half  an  angel,  struck  at  Par'.s 
when  that  uaplul  wus  in  the  hands  of  tho  Kngliih,  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  1481.— Woou. 


Anise  Seed  (l^'r.  Anu>;li.  Anmi  Lat.  Anitum), 
a  small  seed  of  an  oblong  shape.  It  Is  cultivated  in 
Germ'  xy,  but  the  best  comes  from  Alicaut,  in  Spain, 
It  is  also  a  product  of  Cliina,  whence  it  is  exported.  It 
should  be  chosen  fresh,  large,  plump,  Dexly  dried,  of 
a  good  smell,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste. 

Anker,  a  liquid  measure  at  Amsterdam.  It  con- 
tains about  10^  gallons  English  wiue  measure. 

Annals  {Annales,  from  annus,  a  year),  a  term  com- 
monly applied  to  a  concise  and  plain  kind  of  narrative 
of  historical  facts  digested  in  the  order  of  time,  each 
event  being  arranged  under  the  particular  year  ii. 
which  it  happened.  Although  this  stylo  of  composi- 
tion does  not  nece<><"\rily  exclude  the  casual  observa- 
tions of  the  writer,  episodes  or  foimal  digressions  are 
incompatible  with  the  brevity  characteristic  of  annals ; 
while  history,  on  the  other  hand,  comprises  not  o  ily 
tho  narrative  and  exposition  of  facts,  but  also  the  w  'it- 
er's observatioi^s  on  actions,  motives,  causes,  and  con- 
sequences in  general;  thus  aftbrdiug  amp'o  scope  for 
illustration  and  embellishment.  Annalr  may  be  said 
to  constitute  the  essence  of  history,  sinr  j  they  are  the 
elonieuts  or  materials  of  which  it  is  ''o  nposed. 

Annealing,  by  the  workmen  coied  nealinn.  is  a 
process  used  in  glass-making,  and  iu  the  manufacture 
of  certain  metals.  In  glass-making  it  consists  in  plac- 
ing the  bottles,  etc.,  while  hot,  in  a  kind  of  oven  or 
furnace,  where  they  are  sutfered  to  cool  gradually. 
They  would  otherwise  be  too  brittle  for  use.  The  dif- 
ference between  unannealud  a'id  annealed  gloss,  with 
respect  to  brittlenoss,  is  very  remarkable.  M'liun  an 
unannealed  glass  vessel  is  broken,  it  often  flics  into  a 
small  powder,  with  a  violence  seemingly  very  unpro- 
portioued  to  the  stroke  it  has  received.  In  general  it 
is  in  greater  danger  of  breaking  from  a  very  slight 
stroke  than  from  one  of  some  considerable  force.  One 
of  these  vessels  will  often  resist  tlie  efiects  of  a  pistol- 
bullet  dropped  into  it  front  the  height  of  two  or  three 
feet ;  yet  a  grain  of  sand  falling  into  it  >vill  make  it 
bur-t  into  small  fragments.  This  takes  place  some- 
times immediately  on  dropping  tho  eaud  'nto  it;  but 
often  the  vessel  will  stand  for  several  mhuites  after 
seemingly  secure ;  and  then,  without  any  new  injury, 
it  will  fly  to  pieces.  If  the  vessel  be  ver.-  thin  it  does 
not  break  in  tli's  manner,  but  soui^is  tn  possess  all  tho 
properties  of  annealed  glass. 

The  same  phenomena  are  still  more  strikingly  seen 
in  glass  drops  ■■  ■  tears.  Thoy  uro  globular  at  one  end, 
and  taper  to  a  small  tail  at  tlin  other.  They  are  the 
drops  which  full  from  the  melted  inai.s  of  glass  on  the 
rods  on  which  the  bottles  are  made,  They  drop  into 
the  tubs  of  water  which  are  tued  in  the  work ;  tiio 
greater  part  of  them  burst  immediately  in  the  water. 
When  those  that  iv.Nain  entire  are  c.vamincd,  they  dis- 
'^over  all  the  pro|:erties  of  unannealud  glass  in  tho 
highest  degree.  They  will  bear  a  smart  stroke  on  tho 
thick  end  without  breaking;  but  if  tho  small  tail  be 
broken,  they  shiver  into  small  pu>vder  with  a  loud  ex- 
plosion. They  appear  to  burst  with  more  violence, 
and  the  powder  is  smiiller  in  an  exhausted  receiver 
than  in  tho  open  air.  When  they  are  annealed  they 
lose  these  properties. 

Class  is  one  of  those  bodies  which  increase  in  bulk 
when  passing  from  a  Hui<l  into  c.  solid  state.  When 
it  is  allowed  to  crystallize  regularly,  tho  particles  arc 
so  arranged  that  it  has  a  lilirous  texture.  It  is  elastic, 
and  susceptible  of  tong-i'ontiiiiied  vibrations;  but  when 
a  mass  of  melted  glass  is  suddenly  exposed  to  the  cold, 
the  surface  crystallizes,  and  forms  a  soi'd  shell  rounil 
tho  Interior  fluid  parts,  TMs  prevents  them  fi'ont  ex- 
panding when  they  become  solid.  They  therefore 
have  not  the  opportunity  of  a  regular  crystallization, 
but  are  compressed  together  with  little  mutual  cohe- 
sion. On  the  contrary,  they  press  outward  to  occup> 
moro  space,  but  are  prevented  by  tho  extornal  crust. 
In  consequence  of  tho  etlbrt  of  expansion  in  Ihn  in- 
ternal parts,  the  greater  number  of  glass  drops  burst 
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in  cooling ;  and  those  which  remain  entire  are  not  reg- 
ularly crystallized.  A  smart  stroke  upon  them  com- 
municates a  vibration  to  the  whole  mass,  which  is 
nearly  synchronous  in  every  part ;  and  therefore  the 
effort  of  expansion  has  little  more  eA'ect  than  if  the 
body  were  at  rest ;  but  the  small  tail  and  the  surface 
only  are  regularly  crystallized.  If  the  tail  be  brolien, 
this  communicates  a  vibration  along  the  crystallized 
surface  without  reaching  the  internal  parts.  By  this 
they  arc  allowed  some  expansion ;  and  overcoming  the 
cohesion  of  the  thin  outer  shell,  they  burst  it,  and  are 
dispersed  in  powder. 

In  an  unannealed  glass  vessel  the  same  thing  takes 
place.  Sometimes  the  vibration  may  continue  for  a 
considerable  time  before  the  internal  parts  overcome 
the  resistance.  If  the  vessel  be  vi>ry  Ihin,  the  regular 
crystallization  extends  through  the  whole  thickness; 
or  at  ler  it  the  quantity  of  compressed  matter  in  the 
middle  is  so  inconsiderable  as  to  be  incapable  of  burst- 
ing the  external  plate. 

By  the  process  of  annealing  the  glass  is  kept  for 
some  time  in  a  state  ap',>roaching  to  fluidity  ;  the  heat 
increases  the  bulk  of  the  vrystallized  part,  and  renders 
it  so  soft,  that  the  internal  parts  have  the  opportunity 
of  expanding  and  fonning  a  regular  crystallization. 

Iron. — In  the  manufactures  in  which  the  malleable 
metals  are  employed,  annealing  is  used  to  soften  a 
metal  after  it  has  been  rendered  hard  by  the  hammer; 
and  also  to  soften  cast  iron,  which  is  rendered  very 
hard  and  brittle  by  rapid  cooling. 

In  the  manufacture  of  steel  goods,  vhich  are  first 
formed  by  the  hammer,  and  require  to  be  filed  or  oth- 
erwise treated,  and  in  which  softness  and  flexibility 
are  essential  to  the  change,  annealing  is  absolutely 
necessary.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  making 
tiles  and  scissors,  that  the  metal  mav  be  left  sufficient- 
ly soft  for  cutting  the  teeth,  and  for  filing  oflT  those 
parts  which  can  not  be  ground.  Annealing  is  not 
less  necessary  in  the  drawing  of  wire,  whether  iron, 
copper,  brass,  silver,  or  gold.  The  operation  of  draw- 
ing soon  ,,'ves  the  wire  a  degree  of  hardness  and  elas- 
ticity which,  if  not  removed  from  time  to  time  by  an- 
nealing, would  prevent  the  extension  of  the  wire,  and 
render  it  extremely  brittle.  The  same  operation  is 
also  necessary  in  rolling  or  flattening  those  metals 
'.vhich  are  in  a  cold  state,  sucl>  as  brass,  silver,  gold, 
etc.  The  brazier  who  form',  vessels  of  copper  and 
brass  by  the  namnier,  can  work  upon  it  only  for  a  lit- 
tle time  iiefore  he  is  obliged  to  anneal  it. 

The  methods  often  employed  for  annealing  iron  and 
steel  are  very  iigudicious,  and  materially  injure  the 
latter  when  it  is  used  for  making  cutting  instruments. 
After  they  have  been  formed  by  the  hammer,  they  arc 
sometimes  piled  up  in  an  open  lire,  slowly  raised  to  red 
heat,  and  (hen  allowed  as  gradually  to  cnol.  By  this 
method  the  surface  of  the  steel  will  be  found  consider- 
ably scaled,  from  the  action  of  the  oxygen  ^i'  the  at- 
mosphere. M'hon  it  is  remenil>ered  that  steel  consists 
of  iron  joined  to  carbon,  it  will  he  evident  that  the 
steel  immediately  under  the  scaly  oxide  will  lie  de- 
prived of  its  carlion,  which  has  been  carried  otf  by  the 
attraction  of  the  oxygen;  and,  in  consequence,  will 
lose  the  properly  of  acquiring  that  degree  of  hardness 
necessary  to  o  cutting  instrument. 

Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  more  obvious  than  that 
steel  particularly  should  be  annealed  in  close  vessels, 
to  prevent  that  eflect.  For  this  purpose  the  goods 
should  be  placed  in  a  trough  or  recess  made  of  fire- 
stone  or  lire-brick,  and  stratiticd  with  ashes  or  clenn 
sand,  and  finally  covered  with  a  thick  stratum  of  i: 
same ;  jut  if  the  size  of  the  vessel  bo  small,  it  may 
have  a  cover  of  < is  own  materials.  This  oven  or  trougli 
must  now  be  heated  by  the  flame  of  a  ftirnaco  passing 
under  and  round  it,  till  the  whole  is  of  a  red  heat.  It 
must  then  bo  sufTercd  to  cool,  without  letting  in  the 
air.  The  goods  m  treated  will  l>e  much  softer  than  by 
the  other  method.     The  surface,  instead  of  becoming 


scaled,  will  have  acquired  a  n.etallic  whiteness,  ftom 
the  presence  of  i^  small  quantity  of  carbonaceoua  mat- 
ter contained  in  the  ashes  in  which  they  were  imbed- 
ded. They  will  become  so  flexible  also,  as  to  allow 
them  to  bend  considerably  without  breaking,  which  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case  before  the  operation.  The 
fracture,  before  annealing,  will  be  smooth  and  short; 
but  afterward  it  will  be  rough,  exhibiting  bright  parts, 
of  a  crystalline  appearance.  Wire,  especially  that  of 
iron  and  steel,  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  way  when 
it  is  annealed.  The  wire  used  for  somd  purposes  re- 
quires to  be  soft,  and  is  sold  in  that  state.  If  the  wire, 
after  finishing,  when  it  is  bright  and  clean,  were  to  be 
annealed  in  contact  with  oxygen,  it  would  not  only 
lose  all  itb  lustre  and  smoothness,  but  much  of  its  te> 
nacity.  The  process  above  mentioned  will  therefore  be 
particularly  necessary  in  annealing  finished  wire,  as 
well  as  in  softening  it  from  time  to  time  during  the 
drawing. 

Copper  and  brass  sufTer  much  less  than  iron  and 
steel  from  annealing  in  the  open  air,  and  do  not  require 
to  be  heated  above  a  low  red  heat.  If,  however,  the 
lustre  is  to  be  preserved,  a  close  vessel  would  be  de- 
sirable. The  latter  metals,  after  annealing,  although 
much  discolored  by  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  may 
be  cleansed  by  immersion  in  a  hot  liquor  composed  of 
water  and  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. 
Very  small  brass  or  copper  wire  is  freque.'tly  annealed 
by  exposing  it  to  the  flame  of  hay  or  stra  .  In  cast- 
ing minute  pieces  of  pig-iron,  which  is  generally  done 
in  damp  sand,  the  metal  possesses  the  property  of  steel 
to  such  a  degree  as  to  assume,  by  the  rapid  pooling,  a 
degree  of  hardness  equal  to  hardened  steel;  at  the 
same  time  that  the  articles  are  so  brittle  as  to  break 
by  falling  on  t'.ie  ground.  AVhen,  however,  these 
goods  are  treated  in  the  way  above  directed,  they  ac- 
quire a  degree  of  softness  which  renders  them  penetra- 
ble by  the  file,  and  at  the  same  time  capable  of  bind- 
ing. In  this  state  they  are  much  less  tenacious  than 
steel,  but  still  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  sold  in  the 
form  of  cutlery  for  steel. 

The  change  which  metals  undergo  by  annealing  is 
not  yet  thoroughly  understood.  Most  of  the  malleable 
metals  are  tusceptible  of  two  distinct  forms,  one  called 
the  crystalhne  form,  which  they  assume  by  slow  cool- 
ing; and  file  other  the  fibrous,  which  is  acquired  by 
hammcrir>i;  or  rolling.  AVhen  this,  however,  is  car- 
ried beyon.i  a  certain  point,  the  metal  becomes  so  hard 
that  it  is  nut  capable  of  being  bent  far  without  break- 
ing. All  the  malleable  metals  in  the  ingot  or  in  their 
cast  state  are  brittle,  and  exhibit  a  crystalline  fracture. 
By  liammerng  or  rolling  they  ber^ome  more  tenacious, 
and  break  with  difficulty,  exhibiting  what  is  called  a 
fibrous  fracture.  At  the  same  time  they  become  stiffer 
and  more  clastic.  They  lose  the  lati.:r  properties  by 
annealing,  but  become  more  malleable.  If  the  anneal- 
ing, howevar,  be  long  continued,  the  malleability  di- 
minishes, and  they  again  have  a  crystalline  fracture. 
Zinc  i)y  wire-drawing  becomes  very  flexible,  and 
possesses  a  degree  of  tenacity  not  inferior  to  that  of 
coppisr ;  but  if  it  be  kept  in  boiling  water  for  a  length 
of  time,  it  will  rcsunio  its  original  britUencss,  and  show 
a  '..'lystalline  Biipcaranco  when  broken.  Tliis  proves 
that  the  particles  of  metals  can  change  their  arrange- 
ment without  losing  their  solid  form;  which  is  still 
more  strongly  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  brass  wire 
loses  its  tenacity  by  exposure  lo  the  fumes  of  acids, 
and  even  liy  the  presence  of  a  damp  atmosphere.  This 
is  not  caused  by  the  moisture,  but  by  the  action  of  air 
upon  the  moistened  surface.  The  manufacturers  of 
common  pins  are  obliged  to  keep  their  wire  in  a  dry 
atmosphere,  or  immersed  in  water.  If  the  wire  bo  first 
moistened,  and  then  oxposod  to  the  air,  it  will  assume 
the  brittle  state  much  sooner.  In  this  condition  it 
breaks  with  a  crystallino  fracture,  similar  to  that  ex- 
hibited byan  ingot.  When  a  steel-plate,  such  as  a 
watrh-spiing,  has  been  once  tempered,  the  operntion 
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of  simply  robbing  it  briglit  will  render  it  aoft  and 
elastic.  Tlie  some  change  is  broaght  about  by  slightly 
hammering  it.  It,  however,  resumes  its  elastic  state  by 
being  carefully  heated  till  it  becomes  of  a  blue  color. 
If  the  heat  be  continued  to  redness,  particularly  in  a 
close  vessel,  it  becomes  perfectly  annealed. — E.  B. 

AnnOttO,  or  AmottO  (B'r.  Rocou ;  Get.  Orlean  ; 
It.  Oriana),  a  species  of  red  dye  formed  of  the  pulp  en- 
veloping the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  Orellana,  a  plant  com- 
mon in  South  America,  and  the  East  and  West  Indies; 
but  dye  is  made,  at  least  to  any  extent,  only  in  the 
first.  It  is  prepared  by  macerating  the  pods  in  boU> 
ing  water,  extracting  the  seeds,  and  leaving  the  pulp 
to  subside ;  «  fluid  being  subsequently  drawn  off,  the 
residuum,  v  which  oil  is  sometimes  miiied  up,  is 
placed  in  si  <ilow  vessels  and  gradually  dried  in  the 
shade.  I'  *8  of  two  sorts,  viz.  flag  or  cake,  and  roll 
annoito.  The  first,  which  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant article  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  is  furnished 
almost  wholly  by  Cayenne.  Jt  is  imported  in  square 
calies,  weighing  2  or  3  pounds  eat  h,  wrapped  in  banana 
leaves.  When  well  made,  it  should  be  of  a  bright  yel- 
low color,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  of  a  good  consistence. 
It  imparts  a  deep  but  lot  durable  orange  color  to  silk 
and  cotton,  and  is  used  for  that  purpo'  .  by  the  dyers. 
Roll  annotto  is  principally  brought  from  Brazil.  The 
rolls  are  small,  not  exceeding  2  or  3  ounces  in  weight ; 
it  is  hard,  dry,  and  compact,  brownis'i  on  the  outside, 
and  of  a  beautiful  red  color  within.  The  latter  is  the 
best  of  all  ingredients  for  the  coloring  of  clicese  and 
butter,  and  is  now  exclusively  used  for  that  purpose  in 
all  the  British  and  in  some  of  the  Continental  dciries. 
In  Gloucestershire  it  is  Uie  practice  to  allow  an  ounce 
of  annotto  to  a  cwt.  of  cheese ;  in  Cheshire,  8  dwts. 
are  reckoned  sufficient  for  a  cheese  of  60  pounds. 
When  genuine,  it  neitlier  affects  the  taste  nor  the 
smell  of  cheese  or  butter.  The  Spanish  Americans 
mix  annotto  with  their  chocolate,  to  '  hich  it  gives  a 
beautiful  tint. — Gray's  Supplement  to  the  Phannaco- 
p<eiat;  Loudon's  Encyc,  of  Agriculture^  tiaA  private 
information. 

AnnuitieiL  An  annuity  is  a  periodical  income 
arising  from  pensions,  lands,  houses,  or  monej'  lent. 
When  the  possession  of  an  annuity  is  not  to  br  entered 
upon  until  the  expiration  of  a  certain  period,  it  is  called 
a  revertkmary,  or  deferred  annuity ;  when  the  time  of 
possession  is  not  deferred,  the  annuity  is  sometimes 
called  immediate,  but  in  general  it  is  simply  termed  an 
annuity. 

AnmtUies  or  Pemiont  were  first  gra'  ted  in  1612, 
when  £i9  were  given  to  a  lady  of  the  court  for  services 
done ;  and  £6  13a.  id.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  gentle- 
man, 1530.  The  sum  of  X13  Gs.  dd.  was  deemed  com- 
petent to  support  a  gentleman  in  the  study  of  the  law, 
1554.  An  act  was  passed  empowering  the  gcveniment 
to  borrow  one  million  sterling  upon  an  annuity  of 
fourteen  per  cent.,  4  and  0  William  and  Mary,  1601-8. 
This  mode  of  borrowing  '.con  afterward  became  gen- 
eral among  civilized  governments.  An  annuity  of  XI 
per  annum,  accumulating  at  ten  per  cent.,  compound 
interest,  amounts  in  one  hundred  years  to  £187,796. — 
IIaydn. 

The  dootrine  of  compound  interest  and  annuities- 
certain  is  too  simple  over  to  have  occupied  much  of  the 
attention  of  mathematicians :  inquiries  into  the  values 
of  interests  dependent  upon  thu  contl''uanco  or  the 
failure  of  human  life,  being  more  Interesting  and  dllH- 
cult,  have  occupied  them  more,  but  yet  nut  no  much 
OS  tlieir  importance  would  seem  to  demand;  the  dis- 
coveries both  in  pure  Mathematics  and  Physics,  espe- 
cially those  of  Newton,  which  distinguished  the  clone 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  hsving  provided  them  with 
ample  employment  of  a  moro  interesting  kind,  over 
since  the  sul\)ects  of  this  article  were  submitted  to 
calculation. 

When  annuities  are  dependent  upon  the  existenoo 
of  A  life  or  lives  thoy  are  called  Life  Annuit'ei.     The 
1» 


values  of  snch  annuities  are  calculated  by  means  of 
tables  of  mortality,  which  show,  out  of  a  considerable 
number  of  individuals  born,  how  many  on  an  average 
have  lived  to  complete  each  year  of  their  age,  an 'I  con> 
sequently  tVa  expectation  of  life  for  each  particular  age ; 
this,  combined  with  a  certain  rate  of  percent.,  will  re- 
duce the  calculations,  if  made  upon  a  sufficiently  large 
scale,  to  mathematical  certainty  (see  articles  Tablet  of 
Mortality,  Interest,  arid  Life  Insurancey. 

In  the  year  1808  the  British  government  commenced 
granting  life  annuities  at  prices  calculated  according 
to  the  Northampton  Tables  of  Mortality,  and  continued 
so  to  grant  them  for  20  years,  at  a  great  loss  to  the 
nation,  especially  on  younger  lives,  as  was  shown  at 
the  time  by  a  distinguished  writer  (Joshua  Milne,  Esq), 
None  were  granted  then,  however,  on  lives  under  36 
years  of  age.  After  the  year  1816  annuities  were 
granted  to  all  persons  of  ages  above  21  years. 

In  March,  1819,  Mr.  Finlaison  was  appointed  govern- 
ment actuary,  with  proper  assistants  and  access  to  the 
registers  of  the  nominees  in  tontines,  and  others  on 
whose  lives  annuities  had  been  granted  by  government 
for  more  than  a  hundred  years  before ;  in  which  regis- 
ters the  exact  ages  at  which  the  annuitants  were  nom- 
inated, and  at  which  they  died,  were  stated.  Upon 
these  data  Mr.  Finlaison  made  a  table  of  mortality  more 
valuable  than  any  thing  of  the  same  kind  which  had 
yet  been  published,  according  to  which  the  British 
government  grant  annuities  at  the  present  time. 

By  Mr.  Finlaison's  table  it  was  found  that  the  lives 
of  annuitants  were  generally  better  (longer)  than  the 
general  average  of  the  population,  as  insured  lives 
generally  ''^clong  to  the  better  classes.  This  subiect 
will  be  moro  fully  treated  in  Tahlea  of  Mortality,  Inter- 
eat,  and  Life  Insurance. 

Calculations  are  made,  and  annuities  granted  by  the 
British  government  and  by  Life  Insurance  Companies, 
both  in  Europe  and  this  country-,  upon  all  combina- 
tions of  lives,  such  as  joint  lives,  survivorships  of  two 
or  more  lives,  etc.,  etc.,  affording  a  perfectly  safe  and 
reliable  investment,  and  in  the  case  of  a  Mutual  Life- 
Office,  one  of  very  great  advantage  to  the  annuitant. 

The  doctrine  of  annuities,  with  its  kindred  science 
of  Life  Insurance,  is  so  abstruse  that  few  writers  are 
found  willing  to  devote  their  time  and  attention  to  it 
unless  actuated  by  professional  motives  or  an  unusual 
tasto  for  the  subject ;  fortunately,  however,  its  treat- 
ment is  marked  by  uniform  and  eminent  talent  and 
ability,  so  that  nearly  all  the  works  upon  this  subject 
contain  something  new  and  valuable.  The  standard 
authors  are,  David  Jones,  Jenkins  Jones,  Milne,  Mor- 
gan, Lubbock,  Samuel  Brown,  G.  Davies  Bab'uage,  and 
Ur.  Price. 

The  lives  on  which  annuities  depend  will  generally 
bo  somewhat  better  (by  which  wo  here  mean,  >f  ill  at- 
tain to  greater  longevity)  than  the  general  average  of 
the  population,  though  probably  not  nearly  so  much 
better  as  many  believe  them  to  be.  The  prevailing 
error  in  the  popular  estimate  on  this  subject  appears 
to  have  arisen  in  great  measure  fVom  comparing  the 
murtnlity  among  annuitants  and  assured  lives,  with 
that  represented  to  take  place  by  tables  of  mortality 
erroneously  considered  to  correspond  with  the  gennrcl 
avorogoof  the  people;  while,  ft-oni  being  constructed 
(m  erroneous  principles,  and  from  insufficient  data,  or 
else  being  derived  froni  observotions  ninde  where  the 
mortality  was  and  Is  nmch  j;reator  than  in  Britain,  the 
mortality,  according  to  these  tables,  was  considerably 
greater  than  that  "hi  'h  actually  p'cvails  among  the 
bulk  of  the  people  licro.  Proofh  of  this  will  be  found 
under  the  article  Iaiw  of  Mortality. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  show  the  cost  of 
an  annuity  of  ^tOi),  and  the  amount  of  annuity  which 
a  deposit  of  |1(MK)  will  purchase  according  to  the  life 
table  of  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company  of  New 
York.  The  rules  charged  by  that  company  are  found 
In  the  columns  ninrkcd  five  per  cent. 
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"{leleet  Wim.— Tliat  the  lives  on  which  annuities 

arc  selected  for  their  presumed  goodness,  the  best  crit 

e- 

depend  can  not  be  so  very  select  or  so  much  better  than 

rion  probably  is,  hereditary  longevity  iu  the  family  of 

the  comnion  average,  as  has  generally  been  supposed, 

the  nominee ;  but  partiality  for  their  own  friends  or 

might  reasonably  be  expected  on  thf  *e  grounds :  1.  As 

kindred  often  has  considerable  influence  in  biasing 

to  annuitants.     Tlie  lives  are  not  all  chosen  on  account 

the  judgment  of  tlicse  who  select  them.     That  they 

of  their  presumed  goodness ;  for  innny  persons  who 

will  generally  bo  persons  of  good  constitutions  and 

lisve  no  occasion  to  provide  for  others  who  may  sur- 

regular habits  when  selected,  is  all  that  is  likely  to  lie 

vive  them,  purchase  annuities  on  their  own  lives,  only 

obtained  under  these  circumstances ;  and  that  is  also 

that  they  may  themselves  eiyoy  the  whole  benefit  of 

the  rase  with  the  average  of  the  population  in  comfort- 

the purchase-money,  both  principal  and  interest,  dur- 

able circumstances.     Whatever  the  constitutions  and 

ing  their  lives.     And  the  greatest  rcconiniundatton  of 

habits  of  annuitants  may  be,  Iho  annuities  held  by 

these  lives  seems  to  lie,  that  tUey  are  generally  jiru- 

them  during  their  own  lives,  by  protecting  them  from 

dont  persons,  of  tcnipernte  an<l  regular  habits.     Many 

many  of  the  want«,  cares,  and  anxieties  which  tliu 

other   persons,  especially  females,  spendthrifts,  and 

bulk  of  the  people  are  exposed  to,  no  doubt  contribute 

faitliful  servants,  enjoy  annuities  bequeathed  to  thorn 

to  their  loiigcvity.     But  wliero  powerful  motives  to 

by  their  dscoasod  relatives,  masters,  or  mistresses,  as 

raise  money  by  the  sale  of  an  annuity  on  a  person's 

the  most  eligible  provision  for  their  future  comfort  and 

own  life  exist,  it  is  extremely  diflicult  to  prevent  him 

security  from  want;  and  there  soems  little  ground  to 

from  parting  with  it,  whatever  precautions  may  have 

suppose  them  to  tic  lictter  lives  than  the  common  aver- 

been taken  witli  that  view;  and  with  it  he  also  loses 

age  of  the  same  age  and  sex. 

that  help  to  longevity. 

"2. 

n  such  cases  as 

tontines,  where 

moatof  the  lives 

"8 

.  Inturod  live* 

are  also  genera 

ly  supposed  to  1 

)• 
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much  better  than  the  average  of  the  population,  as  it  is 
incumbent  upon  the  insurance  offices  to  be  cautious  in 
selecting  them.  But  bad  lives,  by  the  failure  of  which 
oersons  interested  in  them  would  sustain  loss,  are 
'lost  likely  to  be  offered,  and  are  continually  offered, 
for  insurance :  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  'hat  all 
the  caution  in  selection  which  the  offices  in  general  can 
exercise,  is  necessary  to  keep  the  lives  insured  up  to 
the  average  goodness  of  the  bulk  of  the  population ; 
supposing  always  that  people  in  general  of  the  indus- 
trious classes  are  in  prosperous,  or  at  least  in  comfort- 
able circumstances.  When  that  is  not  the  case,  as  for 
some  years  previous  to  1830  there  is  reason  to  appre- 
hend it  was  not  in  this  country,  there  will  be  a  corre- 
sponding increate  in  the  general  mortality,  which  will 
not  sensibly  affect  the  general  mass  of  persons  on  whoso 
lives  annuities  and  reversions  or  assurances  depend." — 
E.  B. 

Antarotio.  The  south  pole  is  so  called  because 
it  is  opposite  to  the  north  or  arctic  pole.  A  continent 
of  1700  miles  of  coast  from  east  to  west,  and  6i  to  66 
degrees  south,  was  discovered  in  the  Antarctic  Ocean 
by  French  and  American  Exploring  Expeditions,  un- 
der D'Urvihrf  and  Wilkes,  respectively  on  the  same 
day,  January  19,  18-10 ;  a  coincidence  the  more  singu- 
lar, as  the  discoverers  wero  at  a  distance  from  each 
other  of  720  miles.  It  was  coasted  by  Captain  Wilkes 
for  1700  miles.  Mr.  Briscow,  of  the  British  Navy,  fell 
in  with  land,  which  he  coa3te<l  for  3U0  miles,  in  lat.  67", 
long.  60°,  in  the  year  1830. 

Antimony  (Ger.  and  Du.  Spieaghu ;  Fr.  Antimoine; 
It.  Antiino.'iio;  Kuss.  Antimonia;  Lat.  AiUimoniuni),  a 
metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  grayish  white  color,  and 
has  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy,  showing  a  radiated  frac- 
ture when  broken  ;  it  is  converted  by  exposure  to  heat 
and  air  into  a  white  oxide,  which  sublimes  in  vapors. 
It  is  found  in  Saxony  and  the  Ilartz ;  also  in  Cornwall, 
Spain,  France,  Mexico,  Siberia,  the  Eastern  Islands, 
and  Martaban.in  Pegu.  AVe  are  at  present  wholly 
supplied  with  this  metal  from  Singapore,  which  re- 
ceives it  from  Borneo :  it  is  imported  in  the  shupe  of 
ore,  and  commonly  as  ballast.  It  is  about  as  hard  as 
gold ;  its  specific  gravity  is  about  G'7 ;  it  is  easily  n  - 
duced  to  a  very  fine  powder ;  its  tenacity  is  such  that 
a  rod  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of 
supporting  tta  pounds  weight.  Antimony  is  used  in 
medicine,  and  in  the  composition  of  metal  types  for 
printing.  Ttie  ores  of  antimony  aro  soft,  and  vary  in 
color  from  light  lead  to  dark  lead  gray ;  their  specific 
gravity  varies  from  4'4  to  6'8 ;  they  possess  a  metallic 
lustre,  are  brittle,  and  occur  in  the  crystallized  mas- 
sive forms. — Tiiomsun's  Chemistry  and  private  intbrm- 
atiun.  Antimony  was  very  early  known,  and  applied 
by  the  ancients  to  various  purposes.  It  was  used  as 
paint  to  blacken  both  men's  and  women's  eyes,  as  ap- 
pears from  2  Kings  ix.  30,  and  Jeremiah  iv.  30,  and  in 
Eastern  countries  it  is  thus  used  to  this  day.  When 
mixeil  with  lead,  it  makes  types  for  printing;  and  in 
physic  its  uses  are  so  various  that,  according  to  its 
preparation,  alone,  or  in  company  with  one  or  two  as- 
sociates, it  is  BufHciont  to  answer  all  a  pliysician  de- 
sires in  an  apothecary's  shop. — Boyle. 

Antipodes,  in  (leography,  a  nanio  given  to  those 
inhaiiltants  of  tlio  globe  that  live  diametrically  opposite 
to  each  other.  Tlio  word  is  Greek,  and  compounded 
of  ('ii'r/,  opposite,  and  Troiif,  o  foot,  because  their  feet  ore 
opposite  to  each  otiicr.  V  tto  is  regarded  as  the  first 
who  thought  it  pos8il>le  that  antipodes  existed,  and  is 
looked  upon  as  the  inventor  of  tlio  word.  As  tliis  phi- 
losopher apprehended  the  earth  vo  be  spherical,  he  had 
only  one  step  to  make  to  conclude  the  existence  of  the 
antipodes.  The  ancients  in  general  treated  this  opin- 
ion with  the  highest  conteni|>t,  never  being  able  to  con- 
ceive how  men  and  trees  could  subsist  suspended  in  the 
air  with  their  feet  upward,  for  so  they  apprehended 
they  must  be  in  the  other  liuniisphsre.  They  never  re- 
flected that  these  terms  vpward  and  downward  are 


merely  relative,  and  signify  only  nearer  to,  or  farther 
from,  the  centre  of  the  earth,  the  common  centre  to 
which  all  heavy  boAes  gravitate. — E.  B. 

Ant'werp  (Flem.  Anttcerpen;  Fr.  Anvert),  a  fa- 
mous fortified  city  of  Belgium,  and  the  centre  of  its 
foreign  trade  (capital  and  province  of  the  same  name) 
on  the  Scheldt,  60  miles  from  the  sea,  and  distant  by 
railroad  27^  miles  from  Brussels,  82  from  Ghent,  150^- 
from  Cologne,  258^  from  Paris,  and  74  from  Ostend. 
Lat.  of  cathedral,  51°  18'  2"  N.;  long.  4°  24'  2"  E. 
Population  'M),000.  Its  port  was  greatly  improved 
by  Napoleon,  who  erected  two  large  basins;  and 
ships  anchor  in  the  river  opposite  the  city  in  from  82 
to  40  feet  water  at  ebb-tide.  Chief  manufactures, 
silk  and  cotton  hosiery,  thread,  tape,  and  linen  cloths, 
calico-printing,  embroidery,  bleaching,  and  sugar  re- 
lining.  Ship-building  is  extensively  carried  on,  and 
the  diamond-cutters  of  this  city  are  celebrated.  The 
principal  imports  are  coffee,  grain,  and  seeds,  raw 
sugar  and  woven  fabrics ;  exports  flax,  woven  goods, 
refined  sugar,  metals,  glass,  etc.  In  the  16th  century 
Antwerp  was  the  richest  and  most  commercial  city  in 
Europe,  and  contained  200,000  inhabita-ts.  In  1648, 
at  the  treaty  of  Westphalia,  it  was  stipulated  by  Spain 
and  Holland  that  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt  should 
be  shut  up — a  stipulation  which  was  observed  till  the 
occupation  of  Belgium  by  the  French,  when  it  was 
abolished.  It  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards  in  1576  and 
in  1585,  and  by  the  French  in  1792  and  1794.  It  was 
the  capital  of  the  department  Dei\x  Nethes,  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French,  to  whom  it  again  surrendered 
December  24, 183^.  It  is  the  birth-place  of  the  paint- 
ers Teniers,  Jordaens,  and  Vandyck,  the  geographer 
Ortclius,  and  the  engraver  Edelinck.  In  1803,  tho  im- 
provement of  the  harbor  was  begun,  and  extensive  new 
docks  and  warehouses  have  since  been  constructed. 
Ships  of  the  largest  burden  come  up  to  the  town,  and 
goods  destined  for  the  interior  are  forwarded  with  the 
greatest  facility  by  means  of  canals  and  railways.  Al- 
most all  the  foreign  trade  of  Belgium  is  at  present  cen- 
tred in  Antwerp,  which  has  again  become  a  place  of 
much  commercial  importance.  There  is  regular  steam 
communication  between  Antwerp  and  London,  and 
Hull  and  Kotterdam. 

Goods  may  bo  warehoused  in  Antwerp  en  entrepot, 
at  tho  rates  of  charge  specified  in  a  fixed  tariff.  The 
exports  chiefly  consist  of  flax,  cotton  and  linen  manu- 
factured goods,  refined  sugar,  glass,  zinc,  oak- bark, 
grain  and  seeds,  lace,  etc.  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  coflee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  products, 
cotton  stuffs  and  other  manufactured  goods,  corn,  raw 
cotton,  leather,  timber,  tobacco,  wool,  rice,  dye-stufl's, 
salt,  wines,  fruits,  etc.  A  large  proportion  of  the  im- 
ports not  being  intended  for  home  consumption,  but 
for  transit  to  other  countries,  their  amount  is  always 
much  greater  than  the  amount  of  tho  exports.  Of 
the  total  value  of  the  articles  imported  into  Antwerp 
in  1839,  amounting  to  97,960,200  francs  (£8,918,408), 
those  supplied  by  England  were  worth  very  near 
30,000,000  francs;  ditto  by  Russia,  14,366,900  francs; 
ditto  by  the  United  States,  8,217,800  froncs ;  ditto  by 
France,  7,630,200  francs,  etc.  The  principal  articles 
were  coffee,  worth  14,746,500  francs ;  grain  and  seeds, 
13,936,800 francs;  sugar,  11,430,800 francs;  woven  fab- 
rics, 11,IW9,100  francs;  raw  cotton,  5,226,200  francs; 
motuls,  4,872,300  francs,  etc.  The  total  valui^  of  the 
articles  exported  during  tho  same  year  was  u6,630,000 
francs  (£1,426,440),  whereof  those  sent  to  England  wero 
worth  14,349,100  francs;  ditto  to  Holland,  6,777,600 
francs ;  the  llanso  Towns,  4,820,200  francs. 

Money,  Weights,  and  Measures. — The  French  sys- 
tem of  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  has  been  adopt- 
ed in  Belgium.  Formerly  accounts  were  kept  in 
florins,  worth  Is.  bid.  sterling.  The  quintal  formerly 
in  use,  and  still  sometimes  referred  to,  —  103^  pounds 
avoirdupois.  In  1837  tho  Commercial  Bank,  a  joint- 
stock  association,  was  founded  in  Antwerp.     It  has  a 
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capital  of  25,000,000  francs  (£1,000,000),  divided  into 
25,000  shares  of  1000  francs  each,  and  transacts  all  sorts 
of  banking  business.  Here  also  are  two  considerable 
insurance  companies.  The  railway  from  Antwerp  to 
Brussels,  28^  miles  in  length,  has  been  signally  suc- 
cessful, and  has  been  of  great  advantage  to  both  cities, 
but  especially  to  Antwerp. 

Cuttont-kouse  Jtegulationt. — Captains  of  ships  arriv- 
ing at  Antwerp,  or  any  of  the  Belgian  poirts,  must 
make,  within  twenty-four  hours,  a  declaration  in  writ- 
ing of  the  goods  of  which  their  cargo  consists,  specify- 
ing the  raarlis  and  numbers  of  the  bales,  parcels,  etc., 
their  value,  according  to  the  current  price  at  the  time 
whep  the  declaration  is  made,  the  name  of  the  ship  or 
vessel,  as  well  as  that  of  the  captain,  and  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  she  belongs,  etc. 


Nine-tenths  of  the  commerce  of  Belgium  carried  on 
by  sea  centres  in  Antwerp.  The  great  articles  of  ex- 
port are  rom,  especially  wheat ;  llax ;  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs ;  cast  and  wrouglit  iron ;  musliats,  fowling-pieces, 
and  small  arms ;  linen  and  woolen  fabrics ;  clover  and 
other  seeds ;  coal,  butter,  books,  etc  Ihe  total  value 
of  the  exports  of  articles  of  the  growth  and  manufac- 
ture of  Belgium  amounted,  in  1850,  to  263,047,000 
A-ancs.  Of  these  the  exports  to  France  (principally 
by  land)  amounted  to  74,480,000  francs ;  those  to  Great 
Britain  to  41,943,000;  the  other  great  importers  of 
Belgium  produce  being  the  German  Customs  Union, 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  States.  The  great  ar- 
ticles of  import  are  raw  cotton,  sugar,  coffee,  and  other 
colonial  products ;  indigo  and  all  sorts  of  dyewoods, 
spices,  wine,  rice,  ashes,  fish,  oils,  etc.     We  subjoin 
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Anville,  Jsan  Baptiate  Bovirgulgnon  d',  a 

French  geographer  of  the  highest  eminence,  and  per- 
haps unsurpassed  in  any  age.  This  celebrated  man 
was  bom  at  Paris  on  the  11th  of  July,  1C97.  His  pas- 
sion for  geographical  research  displayed  itself  from  his 
earliest  years.  At  the  age  of  twelve,  while  reading  the 
Latin  authors  at  college,  he  amused  himself  with  draw- 
ing maps  of  the  countries  which  they  described.  While 
he  was  thus  busily  employing  himself  one  da)'  in  the 
class,  his  master  observed  and  wai  about  to  punish 
him ;  bnt  upon  casting  his  eye  upon  the  performance, 
he  immediately  judged  him  to  be  rathur  deserving  of 
encouragement.  D'Anville  from  this  time  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  geography,  particularly  that  of  the 
ancient  world ;  and  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  ho  began 
to  delineate  maps  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
most  eminent  geographers. — E.  B. 

Apeak,  in  Seamen's  language,  signifies  perpendic- 
ular; thus  the  anchor  is  said  to  be  apeak  when  the 
stem  of  the  ship  is  brought  directly  over  it  by  drawing 
in  the  cable. 

Apothecary.  In  the  United  States,  a  dispenser 
of  medicines.  In  England,  frequently  prescriptions  as 
well  as  medicines  are  furnished. 

Apron,  in  Naeal  ArckUeciurt,  is  a  piece  of  cur\'cd 
timber  lixed  behind  the  lower  part  of  the  stem,  imme- 
diately above  the  foremost  end  of  the  keel.  Apron  is 
also  a  name  given  to  a  platform  or  fiooring  of  plank 
raised  at  the  entranco  of  a  dock,  against  which  the  dock 
gates  are  shut.  Apron,  in  Gunnery,  a  piece  of  lead 
which  raps  or  covers  the  vent  or  touch-hole  of  a  gun. 

Appellation,  the  name  by  which  any  thing  is 
known  nr  distinguished  when  spoken  of.  Nothing  can 
be  more  foreign  to  the  original  meaning  of  many  words 
and  proper  names  than  their  present  or  vulgar  appel- 
lations, fVcquently  owing  to  the  history  of  tlioso  tilings 
being  forgotten,  or  an  ignorance  of  the  language  in 
which  they  were  expressed.  Who,  for  cxoinple,  would 
dream  that  the  legal  proclamation  called  "  O  yes," 
was  a  proclamation  commanding  the  talkers  to  become 
hearers,  being  the  French  word  Oyez,  listen,  retained 
in  our  courts  ever  since  tlie  lav  pleadings  were  held 
in  French  ?  Or  would  any  person  suppose  tlint  the 
head-land  on  the  French  coast  near  Calais,  called  by 
seamen  Blackness,  has  been  so  entitled  from  its  French 
name  of  Blanc  Xez,  or  the  \mie  f{ead4andf 

King  Henry  the  Eighth  having  taken  tl.c  town  of 
Boulogne  In  France,  tlie  gates  of  which  ho  brought  to 
Hardes,  In  Kent,  where  they  are  still  remaining,  the 
Hatterers  of  that  reign  highly  magnified  this  action, 
which,  I'orto  Bello  like,  became  a  popular  f^ulijcct  for 


signs ;  and  the  port  or  harbor  of  Boulogne,  called  Bou- 
logne Mouth,  was  accordingly  set  up  at  a  noted  inn  in 
Uolborn.  The  name  of  the  inn  long  outliving  the  sign 
and  fame  of  the  conquest,  an  ignorant  painter,  employ- 
ed by  a  no  less  ignorant  landlord  to  paint  a  new  one, 
represented  it  by  a  bull  and  a  large  gaping  human 
mouth ;  answering  to  the  vulgar  pronunciation  of  bull 
and  mouth.  The  same  piece  of  history  gave  being  to 
the  bull  and  gate,  originally  meant  for  Boulogne  Gate, 
and  represented  by  an  embattled  gate  or  entrance  into 
a  fortified  town. 

The  barber's  pole  has  been  the  subject  of  many  con- 
jectures ;  some  conceiving  it  to  have  originated  from 
the  word  poll  or  head,  with  several  other  conceits  as 
far-fetched  and  as  unmeaning;  but  the  time  intention 
of  that  party-colored  stafl'  was  to  show  that  the  master 
of  the  shop  practiced  surgery,  and  could  breathe  a  vein 
as  well  as  mow  a  beard.  The  white  band  which  en- 
compasses the  staff  was  meant  to  represent  the  fillet 
thus  elegantly  t<vined  about  it. 

Nor  were  the  chequers,  at  this  time  a  common  sign 
of  a  public  house,  less  expressive — being  the  represent- 
ation of  a  kind  of  draugh^board  called  tables,  and  show- 
ing that  there  that  game  might  be  played.  From  the'r 
color,  which  was  red,  and  the  similarity  to  a  lattice,  it 
was  corruptly  called  the  red  leltuce,  which  word  is  fre- 
quently used  by  ancient  writers  to  signify  an  alc-hous;. 

The  Spectator  has  explained  the  bign  of  the  Bell-sav- 
age Inn  plausibly  enough.  In  supposing  it  to  have  been 
originally  the  figure  of  a  beautiful  female  found  in  the 
woods,  called  in  French  la  belle  saurage.  But  another 
reason  has  since  been  assigned  for  that  appellation, 
namely,  that  the  inn  was  once  the  property  of  Lady 
Arabella  Savage,  and  fomiliarly  called  Bell  Savage's 
Inn,  probably  represented,  as  at  present,  by  a  bell  and 
a  savage  or  wild  man,  which  was  a  rebus  for  her  name, 
rebuses  Itcing  much  in  fashion  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  three  gilt  balls  so  commonly  hung  out  ns  signs  at 
pawnbrokers'  shops,  by  the  vulgar  humorously  enough 
said  to  indicalc  that  it  is  two  to  one  that  the  things 
pledged  are  never  redeemed,  were  in  reality  the  orms 
of  a  set  of  merchants  from  Lombardy,  who  were  the 
first  that  pulilioly  lent  money  on  pledges.  They  dwelt 
together  In  a  street,  from  them  named  Lombard  Street, 
in  I.<ondon,  and  also  gave  their  name  to  another  at 
Paris.  The  appellation  of  Lombard  was  formerly  all 
over  Europe  considered  as  synonymous  with  that  of 
usurer. 

At  the  institution  of  yeomen  of  the  gtrnrds,  they  used 
to  wait  at  table  on  all  great  soiemniticn,  and  were 
ranged  near  the  buffets.     This  procured  them  the  name 
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of  buffeiieri,  not  very  unlike  in  sound  to  the  Jocular 
appellation  of  berf-eateri,  now  given  them;  though 
probably  it  was  ra'hcr  the  voluntary  misnomer  of  some 
wit  than  an  accidental  corruption  arising  from  igno- 
rance of  the  French  language. 

The  opprobrious  title  of  bum  hayliffe,  so  constantly 
bestowed  on  the  sheriff's  ofiiccrs,  is,  according  to  Judge 
Blockstono,  only  the  corruption  ot  bound  bayliffe,  every 
sheriff )>  officer  being  oliligod  to  enter  into  bonds,  and 
to  give  security  for  his  good  behavior,  previous  to  his 
appointment 

A  cordviainer  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  occu- 
pation it  is  meant  to  express,  which  is  that  of  a  shoe- 
maker. But  cordonier,  originally  spelled  cordaunier,  is 
the  French  word  for  that  trade ;  the  best  leather  used 
for  shoes  coming  originally  fr-^m  Cordova,  in  Spain.— 
E.  B. 

Apples,  the  fruit  of  the  Pgrut  hi'cUus,  or  apple-tree. 
It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  in  most  temperate 
climates.  An  immense  vbriety  and  quantity  of  excel- 
lent apples  are  raised  in  England,  partly  for  the  table, 
and  partly  for  manufacturing  into  cider.  Those  employ- 
ed for  the  latter  purpose  are  comparatively  harsh  and 
austere.  The  principal  cider  counties  are  Hereford, 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  Somerset,  and  Dev- 
on. Mr.  Marshall  estimated  the  produce  of  the  first 
four  at  30,000  hogslicads  a  year,  of  which  Worcester  is 
supposed  to  supply  10,000;  but  it  is  now  probably 
much  greater.  Half  a  hogshead  of  cider  may  be  ex- 
pected, in  ordinarily  favorable  seasons,  from  each  tree 
in  an  orchard  in  full  bearing.  The  number  of  trees 
on  an  aero  varies  from  10  to  40,  so  that  the  quantity 
of  cider  must  vary  in  the  same  proportion,  that  is,  from 
5  to  20  hogsheads.  The  produce  is,  however,  very  fluc- 
tuating, and  a  good  crop  seldom  occurs  abovo  once  in 
three  years. — Loudon's  Jincylopedia  ofAffriculture,  etc. 
Besides  the  immense  consumption  of  native  apples, 
the  English  import,  for  the  table,  large  supplies  of 
French  and  other  foreign  apples.  Owing,  liowever, 
to  the  duty,  previously  to  184'2,  having  been  on  (k?  va- 
lorem one  of  0  per  cent.,  we  are  unable  to  specify  the 
quantities  imported.  Thoy  must,  howovir,  have  boen 
very  considerable,  as  their  declared  value  amounted, 
in  1841,  to  £11,197  is.  lOd.  In  1842  the  duty  was  fixed 
at  ad.  per  bushel  on  raw,  and  '2s.  per  bushel  on  dried 
apples.  At  an  overage  of  1860  and  1851,  the  entries 
for  consumption  amounted  to  44'.t,U50  bushels.  The 
duties  in  England  were  reduced  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1851}  to  Sd.  per  bushel  on  raw,  and  Is.  per  bushel 
on  dried  apples.  The  apples  pnx'.ueed  in  tho  vicinity 
of  New  York  are  universally  adinitt«d  to  be  the  finest 
of  any  ;  but  unless  selected  and  packed  with  care,  they 
are  very  apt  to  spoil  before  reauiiing  England.  The 
exports  of  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the 
year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1852,  amounted  to  18,411 
barrels,  valued  at  43,G35  dollars.  Of  these  1808  bar- 
rels were  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the 
year  185 1-5,  the  (juantity  exported  was  83,059  barrels, 
otavaliioofS107,000, 

Appraiser  (from  ad,  to,  and  prctium,  value),  one 
who  rates  or  sets  a  value  upon  goods,  etc.,  used  princi- 
pally in  tlie  custom-house  to  designate  men  wlio  ap- 
praise goods  entered  for  duty. 

Apprentioe,  a  jierson  of  cither  sex  bound  by  in- 
denture to  serve  some  particular  individual  or  com- 
pany nf  iiulividiuils  for  a  spccifliMl  time,  in  order  to  be 
iustructcMl  in  some  art,  sricnro,  mystery,  or  trade. 

ApprentJoeship,  the  servitude  of  an  apprentice, 
or  the  duration  of  his  indenture. 

Seven  years  seem  uiu-ionlly  to  have  been,  all  over 
Europe,  the  usiiui  term  established  for  the  duration  of 
apprnnticesliips  in  the  greater  part  of  incorporated 
trades.  All  sucli  Incorporations  were  anciently  citlled 
uiiirersilies,  which  indeed  is  the  proper  Lotin  name  for 
any  incorporation  whatever.  Tlie  university  of  smiths, 
the  university  of  tailors,  etc.,  are  expressions  which  we 
commonly  meet  with  in  the  ohl  charters  of  ancient 


towns.  When  those  particular  incorporations  which  ais  ^ 
now  peculiarly  called  universUiet  were  first  established, 
the  term  of  years  which  it  was  necessary  to  study  in  ots 
der  to  obtain  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  appears  evi> 
dently  to  have  been  copied  from  the  term  of  apprentice- 
ship in  common  trades,  of  which  the  incorporations  were 
much  more  ancient.  As  to  have  wrought  seven  yean 
under  a  master  properly  qualified  was  necessary  in  or- 
der to  entitle  any  person  to  become  a  master,  and  to 
have  himself  apprentices  in  a  common  trade;  so  to 
have  studied  seven  years  under  a  master  properly  qnali- 
fied  was  necessary  to  entitle  him  to  become  a  master, 
teacher,  or  doctor  (words  anciently  synonymous),  in 
the  liberal  arts,  and  to  have  scholars  or  apprentices 
(words  likewise  originally  synonymous)  to  study  under 
him. 

Apprenticeships  were  altogether  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients. The  reciprocal  duties  of  master  and  apprentice 
make  a  considerable  article  in  every  modern  code.  The 
Koman  law  is  perfectly  slltnt  with  regard  to  them. 
Then,  is  no  Greek  or  Latin  word  which  expresses  the 
idea  we  now  annex  to  the  word  apprentice — »  servant 
bound  to  work  at  a  particular  trade  for  the  benefit  of 
a  master  during  a  term  of  years,  upon  condition  that 
the  master  Khali  teach  him  that  trade. — E.  B. 

Aqua  Fortis.     See  Acid  (^Nitric).         "  ••.>,'-^«s^' 
Aqua  Marina.    See  Beryl.  -"■• '  '" 

Aqua  Vitee  (Ger.  Aquavit;  Fr.  Eau  de  vie;  It 
Acqua  vile;  8p.  Agua  de  vida;  Kuss.  Wodka;  Lat. 
Aqua  vita),  a  name  familiarly  applied  to  all  native 
distilled  spirits ;  equivalent  to  the  can  de  vie,  or  l)ran- 
dy,  of  the  French,  the  whisky  of  the  Scotch  and  Irish, 
the  geneva  of  the  Dutch,  etc.  In  this  way  it  is  used  in 
the  excise  laws  relating  to  the  distilleries. 

Aqueduot,  a  conduit  or  channel  for  the  convey- 
ance of  water.  It  is  derived  from  aqua,  water,  and 
ductus,  a  conduit.  It  is  applied  more  particularly  to 
those  structures  of  masonry  which  have  been  erected 
for  the  conveyance  of  water  across  valleys,  to  which, 
however,  wc  would  rather  give  the  name  of  aqueduct 
bridges,  extending  the  term  aqueduct  to  the  whole 
conduit  or  channel  by  which  the  water  is  conveyed 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  conveyance  of  water 
for  the  supply  of  large  cities  has  in  all  ages  formed  a 
very  important  object  of  public  economy ;  and  aque- 
ducts of  various  kinds  havo  been  in  use  for  this  pur- 
pose from  the  earliest  times,  the  remains  of  which  have 
been  examined  by  travelers  in  different  parts  of  the 
East.  Pococke  describes  a  work  of  this  kind  erected 
by  Solomon,  for  conveying  water  from  the  pools  and 
fountains  near  Bethlehem  to  Jerusalem.  "  The  aque- 
duct," he  says,  "  is  built  on  a  foundation  of  stone ;  the 
water  runs  in  round  earthen  pipes  about  ten  inches 
diameter,  which  are  cased  with  two  stones,  he^m  out 
so  as  to  fit  them,  and  they  arc  covered  over  with  rough 
stones  well  cemented  together;  and  the  whole  is  so 
sunk  into  the  ground  on  the  side  of  the  hills,  that  in 
many  places  notliing  is  to  ha  seen  of  it."  But  it  wns 
in  the  luxurious  capital  of  Home  that  the  system  of 
aqueducts  was  lirought  to  the  greatest  perfection,  and 
carried  to  an  extent  which  has  never  been  eciualed 
even  in  modern  times,  and  has  justly  excited  admira- 
tion both  from  the  number  and  magniiicenco  of  the 
works  themselves,  and  the  prodigious  quantities  of 
water  which  by  these  means  were  continually  poured 
into  the  city.  These  aqueducts  extended,  some  of 
them  30,  40,  and  even  (iO  miles  from  the  city,  in  one 
continued  covered  channel  of  stone,  carried  by  arcades 
over  the  widest  and  deepest  valley's,  and  by  tunnels 
running  in  many  parts  for  miles  through  mountains 
and  through  the  solid  rock.  "  If  we  consider  attentive- 
ly," says  I'liny,  "  the  quantities  of  water  brought  into 
the  city  for  the  use  of  the  public,  for  baths,  for  fish- 
ponds, for  private  houses,  for  artificial  lakes,  for  gar- 
dens in  the  neighborhood  of  the  city,  and  for  villas ; 
if  we  look  alto  at  the  works  which  havo  l)een  construct- 
ed for  forming  a  regular  channel  for  the  waters — arch- 
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es  r«i(ed  up,  monnttkins  pierced  with  tannelg,  and  val- 
ley* filled  up  to  a  level ;  it  must  be  acknowledged  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  whole  world  more  wonderful." 

Within  the  last  century,  the  invention  and  improve- 
ment of  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  has  completely 
changed  the  mode  of  conducting  water  into  cities,  by 
the  introduction  of  caat-irou  pipes  instead  of  the  stone 
conduits  of  former  times.  These  pipes  can  now  be 
formed  of  almost  any  dimensions,  and  united  together 
into  a  continued  series,  so  closely  as  to  prevent  the  es- 
cape of  the  water,  oven  under  a  violent  pressure  aris- 
ing from  the  altitude  of  the  fountain-head.  They  ena- 
ble us,  therefore,  to  take  advantage  of  and  give  effect 
to  that  grand  principle  in  hydrostatics,  that  the  fluid 
element  tends  continually  to  n  level,  even  though  it  be 
confined  in  the  smallest  or  most  complicated  system  of 
pipes ;  so  that  however  low  it  be  ';arried  in  any  valley, 
or  to  whatever  diiitance,  still  it  will  rise  on  tlie  opposite 
side  to  the  origiul  altitude  of  the  fountain-head — a  priu- 
ciolo  wb!"h  is  most  ininortant,  indeed,  in  such  works, 
i>eeing  that  by  it  we  are  not  restricted,  as  the  Romans 
were,  almost  to  a  perfect  level  in  the  line  of  the  con- 
duit. We  have  seen  that,  for  the  purpose  of  attaii..iig 
this  level,  or  ver^  ;^pntle  ccclivity,  rll  a'ong  the  con- 
duit, they  were  under  the  I'ecesoitv  ^f  ruising  it  by  ar- 
cades continued  in  one  ui.  m-oken  series,  frecjuently  80 
or  40  mileo  in  extent;  am',  ii:  addition  to  this,  often 
prolonging  the  Jenjfth  ci  the  iracl-  I'y  a  circuitous 
route,  turning  nnd  winding  for  miles  out  of  its  coui-se, 
for  the  very  purpose  of  ircreasing  its  length. 

But  the  use  of  pipes  enables  us  to  dispense  with 
these  long  arcades,  all  raised  nearly  to  the  same  level 
with  the  fountain-head ;  because  the  conduit  may  be 
varied  in  its  level  to  any  extent,  and  still  ^'  ill  risn  at 
last  to  its  original  altitude.  The  pipes,  therefore,  arc 
merely  laid  all  along  liie  surface  of  the  ground,  wilii  a 
cover  of  two  or  three  feet  of  soil  to  place  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  frost.  To  prevent,  Iiowcver,  the  'rcqueiit 
or  &brupt  alternations  of  rise  and  fall,  any  •'■.Men  in- 
equalities in  the  (ground  are  equalised  by  cuttings  and 
embankments,  but  not  to  any  thing  like  the  extent 
that  would  bo  required  to  raise  the  whole  to  a  level. 
This,  therefore,  forms  a  capital  improvement  in  th" 
method  of  conducting  water,  and  tlio  greatest,  indeed, 
which  has  ever  been  made  in  Uiis  important  branch  of 
practical  mechanics.  Tliat  it  was  not  introduced  by 
the  Romans,  is  not  to  be  ascribed,  as  many  have  done, 
to  their  ignorance  of  the  hydrostn'.ic  principle  that  the 
tiuid  would  rise  to  a  level  in  the  opposite  branches  of 
the  same  train  of  pi))eB.  I'rofvssor  Leslie  has  shown 
that  they  were  well  acquainted  with  this  principle, 
and  has  montover  obtained  from  Italy  a  portion  of  a 
leaden  pipe,  supposed  to  nave  been  u<icd  in  tlic  baths 
of  Oaracalla,  whicli  scti  this  niotler  at  rest.  But  from 
tiie  low  stats  of  the  arts  at  that  period,  they  were  un- 
able to  give  effect  to  the  principle.  They  liad  not  tlie 
means  of  fabricating;  pipes  of  6uch  a  magnitude  as  would 
have  been  rcq..ired  for  the  cnorniousquantity  of  water 
consumed  in  Rome,  and  at  the  sam^'.  time  of  strength 
sufficient  to  withstand  the  pressure  from  the  fountain- 
head.  Lead  was  the  only  material  thut  could  bo  U6cd 
by  them  for  tlic  purpose  ;  and  iiesidcs  the  enormous 
thickness  tliat  so  weal<  a  material  would  hu  .!  required, 
and  the  impracticaljility  of  their  furMiing  them,  and 
uniting  Iheiu  togetlicr  rnd'visc,  tlicy  were  too  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  tondcncj'  of  lead  to  render  the  water 
unwholesome  by  il.s  poisonous  iutpregriation.  The  ujc 
of  cast  iron  was  quite  'Anknown.  There  rcmoined, 
therefore,  no  resouiX'e  l>ut  in  the  hfiueductd,  which, 
though  attended  no  doubt  with  vast  <  xpense,  and  re- 
(juiring  great  enterprise  as  well  as  Ixuh  skill  and  pa- 
tience, were  yet  attaujable  bj  these  means,  and  formed 
when  completed  a  sinplu  and  very  perfect  mode  of  '  '- 
fvcling  the  object,  ilence  arose  all  thofo  works  ubo .  : 
descrilH-'d  which  have  siii::e  excited  such  astonishment. 
Now,  however,  when  the  manufacture  of  cast  iron  ha;i 
been  brought  to  such  |>erfeclioii,  and  methods  contrived 


for  uniting  perfectly  together  all  the  ]  'ipet  into  one  con- 
nected train,  this  improved  system  has  been  universally 
adopted. 

Croton  Aqueduct. — The  Croton  Aqueduct,  by  which 
the  city  of  New  York  is  supplied  with  water,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  magnificent  work  of  the  kind  ex- 
ecuted in  modem  times.  It  was  commenced  in  1837, 
and  completed  in  1842,  at  an  expense  of  8,576,(X)0  dol- 
lars, the  distribution  pipes  costing  1,800,0C0  dollars 
additional.  Its  length  from  the  Croton  Lake  to  the  re- 
ceiving reservoir  is  38^  miles.  The  Croton  Lake,  which 
is  formed  by  the  Croton  Creek,  a  small  stream  of  whole- 
some water  falling  into  the  Hudson,  covers  400  acres, 
and  contains  a  body  of  water  of  about  600,000,000  gal- 
lons. To  the  valley  of  the  Harlem  River,  a  distance 
of  S3  miles,  the  aqueduct  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  and 
cement,  arched  over  and  under,  C  feet  3  inches  wide  at 
the  bottom,  7  feet  8  inches  at  the  top,  and  8  feet  5 
inches  high ;  and  capable  of  discharging  60,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  It  is  carried  over  the  Harlem  valley 
in  iron  piper,  laid  upon  a  magnificent  bridge  14C0  feet 
Itug,  (.c'.structed  of  arches  114  feet  above  Mgh-water 
ma.k  at  Yorkville.  These  pipes  pass  info  .he  receiv- 
ing reservoir,  which  ,s  1826  feet  long  and  830 feet  wide, 
covering  an  area  of  37  acres,  and  capable  of  coiilaining 
150,(H)0,flOO  gnllons.  Hence,  to  the  distributi.ig  reser- 
voir, a  distance  of  T^  miles,  the  water  is  conveyed  by 
a  double  line  of  iron  pipes  8  feet  in  diameter.  This 
second  roGervoir  is  420  feet  square  and  44  feet  r.bovc  the 
stTCfts,  V  i'h  a  capacity  of  20,000,000  galloi.s — whence 
the  wtier  is  conveyed  through  the  city  by  about  170 
miles  of  oipe,  pri'iripnlly  from  C  to  12  inches  in  diam- 
eter. 

in  tiles'!  pai  h  :i(  British  India  where  (he  fall  of  rain 
is  scanty  and  uncertain,  recourse  is  had  to  artificial  ir- 
rigation, and  the  waters  of  many  of  the  rivers  of  the 
country  h-ve  been  rendered  available  for  this  purpose 
I  by  means  of  public  works  constructed  by  the  govem- 
I  ment.     Of  thcso  the  most  important  is  the  Ganges 
i  Canal,  which  traverses  the  northwestern  provinces  of 
j  Bengal,  and  distributes  over  their  vast  area  nearly  the 
'  wholr  volume  of  the  waters  of  the  Ganges.    The  canal 
j  begins  at  the  point  whera  the  river  isfues  from  the 
mountains  and  enters  the  plains  of  Bengal.    About  20 
I  miles  from  its  source,  the  line  of  the  canal  crosses  the 
!  valley  of  the  Solani  River,  and  the  works  for  eflecting 
I  the  transit  are  defigned  on  a  scale  worthy  of  the  un- 
I  dertakin^.       The  valley   is  between   two   nnd   three 
I  miles  in  nidth.     An  earthen  enibnnkment  Is  carried 
'  across,  raised  on  an  average  between  10  and  17  feet 
aliove  the  surrounding  country,  and  having  a  width 
of  350  feet  at  its  base,  and  2110  feet  in  the  upper  purt. 
This  embankment  forms  the  bed  of  the  cunnl,  which  is 
protected  by  banks  12  feet  in  depth  and  30  feet  wide 
at  the  top.     To  preserve  these  bonks  from  the  eflccts 
of  tlie  action   of  the  water,  lines  r'  masonry  formed 
into  steps  extend  on  each  side  throughout  their  entire 
length.     The  KSulani  River  is  crossed  by  an  oqueduct 
!<20  feet  ".mg,  having  side  valli  8  feet  thick  ond  12 
deep,  the  dcji.h  of  the  water  bcj. Iff  10  feet.    Th'  water 
of  'ho  canal  piisse.i  tbrnu-^-h   two  separate  rhann' ,». 
That,  of  tvie  River  Sobni  flows  unuir  fifteen  arches, 
having  a  spon  of  fiO  feet  eacii,  constructed  in  the  most 
ubstanfial  manner,  and  springing  from  pi  en  resting 
on  blocks  of  :nasor.ry  sunk  into  the  lied  of  the  river. 

The  great  water-works  thai  sni.ply  the  city  of  Mar- 
seilles with  the  \  utcr  of  the  Durance,  by  a  can  1 
about  (lO  miles  in  len(-th,  ore  among  the  boldest  under- 
takings of  lii<'  kind  in  modern  times.  This  >annl, 
begun  in  IP.W,  and  not  yet  completed  (185'.'),  has  al- 
ready cost  ii!'2.o  £2,(1(10,000  sterlii  g.  It  is  conveyed 
through  tlirc(  ciiaiiia  of  limestone  ninunfains  by  f'liny- 
fi'.n  tuiiuels,  fi  J.ni;  an  aggregate  length  of  fj  -.jiiles, 
ami  across  numerous  val'.  ys  by  aqueducts ;  the  lar- 
gest of  which,  the  A'(ueduct  of  Roquefnvor,  over  the 
ravine  of  the  Ri-er  Arc,  about  6  miles  from  Aix,  sur- 
passes in  size  and  altitude  the  ancient  Pont  du  Uatd. 
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The  ImmdnM  volume  of  water,  which  paMe«  at  the 
rate  of  138,000  gallons  per  minute,  is  carried  across  as 
in  the  old  Roman  aqueducts  by  a  ch«nnel  of  mason- 
work.  The  height  of  this  aqueduct  is  262  feet,  and 
its  length  1287.  The  number  of  cubic  yards  of  ma- 
sonry contained  in  it  is  57,000 ;  the  total  cost  has  been 
jei.M,39l. 

£dinburgh  Water-wnrh. — The  worlcs  undt;  iken  by 
the  Edinburgh  Water  Company  in  1819  were  p  bably 
the  most  complete  and  perfect  of  the  time.  Tl  jy  were 
designed  by  Mr.  Jardine,  tlio  then  engineer  of  the 
company,  and  carritd  out  under  his  superintendence 
in  a  style  quite  >rorthy  of  the  city,  and  offering,  both 
in  the  general  denign  and  in  all  the  details,  a  model 
of  propriety  and  skill  in  this  species  of  hydraulic  archi- 
tecture. The  Crawlej-  springs  were  conducted  by  an 
aqueduct  into  a  covered  cistern  at  a  point  about  7 
miles  distant  from  E<iinburgh,  and  a  supply  from  the 
ttream  called  the  Glencorse  Burn,  conveyed  by  an 
open-work  tunnel  from  al>ont  a  mile  and  a  half  west- 
ward. This  tunnel  is  in  some  places  upward  of  30 
feet  deep,  and  the  valley  through  which  it  passes,  con- 
sisting entirely  of  gravel,  acts  as  a  filter  through  ivhich 
the  water  descends  and  percolates,  all  solid  matter 
being  intercepted  in  its  passage  to  the  tunnel  from 
whence  it  is  ^^livered  into  the  cistern,  and  conveyed 
to  Edinburgh  by  a  chain  of  pipes  varying  from  20  to 
15  ir  shes  of  interior  diameter,  without  being  exposed 
to  the  light  of  day.  From  the  numerous  undulations 
of  the  surface,  tlie  fall  of  the  pipe  is  not  uniform. 
Abrupt  inequalities,  however,  were  removed  by  cutting 
and  embanking.  Toward  the  northern  termination 
of  the  line  the  pipe  is  carried  through  a  tunnel  of 
2160  feet  in  length,  and  about  70  or  80  feet  under  the 
surface  of  Heriot's  Oreen.  In  crossing  the  Grass  Mark- 
et it  forks  off  by  one  l)ranch  to  a  reservoir  in  tlie  Cas- 
tle Hill,  and  by  another  about  120  feet  under  the 
reservoir,  through  a  tunnel  740  feet  in  length,  cut 
through  the  rock  of  wliich  the  ri<lge  leading  to  the 
Castle  is  composed.  Branches  were  laid  through  all 
the  principal  streets. 

The  pipes  are  in  lengths  of  OJ  feet  each,  and  were 
tested  before  being  laid  by  a  prejsure  equal  to  a  vert- 
ical column  of  800  feet  of  water.  The  joints  are  what 
arc  termed  spigot  and  faucet.  Cocks  for  the  discliargc 
of  air  accumulating  in  the  pipes  ai-c  placed  at  the  sum- 
mits of  all  the  considerable  elevations;  and  in  the 
hollows  are  placed  sluice  cocks  for  the  purpose  of  run- 
,ning  off  sand  or  other  solid  matter  which  may  collect 
in  the  pipe.  It  is  capable  of  delis-ering  363-56  cul)ic 
feet  of  water  per  minute  into  the  reservoir  at  the 
Castle  Hill. 

The  formation  of  the  Compensation  Reservoir  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  work  of  hydraulic  engineer- 
ing of  its  day.  It  was  designed  and  completed  by 
Mr.  Jardine,  ond,  with  the  then  limited  experience  rl 
contractors  and  workmen  in  the  construction  of  sim'.lar 
works,  its  successful  completion  does  great  honor  to 
the  genius  and  perseverau(<i  of  the  engineer.  It  i.as 
oeen  twice  enlai'<»ed,  and  ww  forms  an  nrtilicial  lake 
extending  over  an  area  of  4fi  imperial  acres. — E.  B. 

Arangoea,  a  species  of  lieads  made  of  rough  car- 
nelian.  They  are  of  various  forms — as,  barrel,  bell, 
round,  etc.— and  all  drilled.  The  l)arrel-8haped  kind, 
cut  from  the  best  stoned,  are  from  two  to  three  inches 
long,  and  should  bo  chosen  as  clear  as  possible,  whether 
red  or  white,  having  a  good  nolish,  and  free  from  tlaws. 
The  oeil'Shaped  arc  fron)  one  to  two  inches  long,  being 
In  all  respects  inferior.  Considerable  quantities  were 
form'-rly  imported  from  Bombay,  for  rc-expo'  (afion  to 
Africa;  l)ut  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  the 
imports  and  exports  ot  Aratigoos  arc  comparatively 
trifling.— M>i,nuRN'H  Ih-ient.  Com. 

Arbitration,  a  term  derived  fro.,  the  nomencla- 
ture of  the  ISoinan  law,  and  applied  to  an  arrangement 
for  taking  and  al>iding  l)y  the  Judgment  of  a  selected 
person  in  some  disputed  matter,  instead  of  carrjing  it 


to  the  established  courts  of  justice.  Arrangements  fbr 
avoiding  the  delay  and  expense  of  litigation,  and  re- 
ferring a  dispute  to  friends  or  neutral  persons,  are  a 
natural  practice,  of  which  traces  may  be  found  in  any 
state  of  society  ;  but  it  is  to  the  Justinian  jurisprudence 
that  we  3we  it  as  a  system  which  has  found  its  way  into 
the  practice  of  European  nations  in  general,  and  has 
even  evaded  the  dislike  of  the  English  common  law- 
yers to  the  civil  law.  The  eighth  section  of  the  fourth 
book  of  the  Pandects  is  devoted  to  this  subject,  and 
may"T)e  consulted  through  the  commentary  of  Heineo- 
cius,  or  a  more  minute  critical  inquiry  by  Gerard 
Noodt,  in  his  commentary  on  this  section  (Opera,  ii. 
IHSj.  Almost  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as  the  de- 
fects of  the  system  in  modem  practice,  seem  to  have 
been  anticipated  by  the  Roman  jurists.  Thus  it  is 
shown  that  voluntarily  selected  judges  can  only  prop- 
erly decide  questions  which  the  parties  themselvLS 
could  settle  by  giving  and  taking,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  be  authorized  to  desl  with  criminal  inquiries  or 
public  questions ;  while,  by  excluding  matters  of  per- 
sonal status,  such  as  marriage  or  legitimacy,  the  Ro- 
man jurists  anticipated  the  principle,  that  even  private 
questions  which  may  atl'ect  the  public  morals  or  policy 
can  not  lie  thus  cxtrt^udicially  disposed  of.  They 
dwell  on  the  principal  advantage  of  the  system  in  ex- 
cluding appeal  from  the  arbiter's  decision  on  any  such 
ground  as  erroneous  law,  or  folso  views  of  the  influence 
of  well-investigated  facts.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
tliey  discuss,  with  their  usual  scientific  subtlet}',  the 
many  defects,  such  as  excess  of  authority,  neglect  of 
form,  and  partiality  in  receiving  pleadings  or  evidence, 
and  the  like,  by  which  arlntrations  iwcome  vitiated ; 
and  thus  these  jurists  at  once  suggest  what  is  ever  the 
defect  of  a  system  of  arbitration,  that  the  more  it  per- 
forms its  function  of  doing  justice,  the  more  it  becomes 
what  the  established  tribunals  of  the  country  ought  to 
be,  and  fosters  two  systems  of  judicature  where  one 
should  be  sufficient.  Some  of  the  civilians  make  a 
distinction  between  the  arbitrator,  the  name  technical- 
ly applicable  to  a  person  ',  oluntarily  chosen  by  parties 
to  decide  disimte.t,  and  the  arJiVer,  an  officer  to  whom 
the  proitor  remitted  questions  of  fact  as  to  a  jury.  In 
this  sense  arbiters  appear  to  have  been  employed  as  a 
suhstitu'e  for  jury  trial  in  some  of  the  old  provincial 
laws  of  franre ;  and  hence,  perhaps,  it  comes  that,  by 
a  very  remarkable  provision  in  the  French  code  of 
commerce,  all  questions  between  partners  touching  the 
partnership  must  bo  refc  sred  to  arbitration.  In  the 
code  of  civil  procedure,  the  title  ihs  arbitrages  is  treated 
so  fully  and  minutely,  as  very  forcibly  to  convey  the 
impression  of  a  separate  system  of  voluntary  jurisdic- 
tion being  created  for  performing  what  ought  to  be  uc- 
conipllshed  by  the  ordinary  tribunals  in  a  well-regu- 
lated judicial  system. 

Arbitration,  ia  the  Iaxw  of  England  (according  to 
Blackstone),  is  "where  the  parties,  injuring  and  in- 
jured, submit  all  matters  in  dinputc,  concerning  any 
personal  chattels  or  personnl  wrong,  to  the  judgment 
of  two  or  more  arbitrnton,  who  are  to  decide  the  con- 
ti-oversy ;  and  if  they  do  not  agree,  it  is  usual  to  add, 
thit  another  person  bo  called  in  as  vmpire  {imperator"), 
(i,  wliose  solo  judgment  it  ia  then  referred ;  or  frequent- 
ly there  is  only  one  arbitrator  originally  appointed." 
The  decision  must  bo  in  writing  (unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  in  the  S!il)niisslon),  and  is  called  an 
award;  and  thereby  the  question  is  as  fully  determ- 
ined, and  the  right  transferred  or  settled,  as  it  could 
have  been  by  the  ogrcement  of  the  parties  or  the  judg- 
ment of  a  court  of  law  or  equity. 

There  wf-re,  however,  many  inconveniences  attend- 
ing this  nioiie  of  proceeding ;  and  in  the  year  1698,  the 
Legislature  accordingly  interfered,  and  passed  the  act 
9th  and  lOth  Will.  III.,  cap.  15,  which  enacted  that, 
"for  promoting  trade,  and  rendering  the  awards  of 
arbitrators  th:?  more  ctfectiml  in  all  cases,  for  the  final 
determination  of  controversies  referred  to  them   by 
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merchants  and  traders  or  others,  concerning  matters 
of  account  or  trade,  or  other  matters ;"  all  merchants 
and  others  desiring  to  end  any  controversy,  suit,  or 
quarrel  (,for  which  there  is  no  other  rt.iiedy  but  by 
personal  action  or  suit  in  equity)  by  arbitration,  may 
agree  that  their  submission  of  their  suit  to  the  award 
or  umpirage  of  any  |>cr8on  shall  be  made  a  rule  uf  any 
of  the  courts  of  record,  and  may  insert  such  agreement 
in  their  submission ;  which  agreement  lieing  proved  by 
the  nflidavit  of  one  of  the  witnesses  thereto,  the  court 
shall  moke  a  rule  that  such  arbitration  or  umpirage 
pursuant  to  such  submission  shall  be  conclusive ;  and 
after  such  rule  made,  the  parties  disobeying  the  award 
shall  bo  liable  to  be  punished,  as  for  a  contempt  of 
court;  unless  such  award  shall  be  set  aside,  as  pro- 
cured by  corruption  or  undue  means  in  the  arbitrators 
or  umpire,  to  be  proved  on  oath  to  the  court,  before  the 
last  day  of  the  next  term  after  the  award  is  made. 

An  application  for  an  attachment  for  not  performing 
an  award  may  be  resisted  at  any  time  for  defects  ap- 
pearing on  the  face  of  the  award  itself;  for  such  an 
award,  after  that  time,  might  be  i)leaded  in  bar  to  any 
action  brought  upon  it,  although  it  can  not  be  set  aaide 
for  such  defects  after  the  end  of  the  next  term.  Sub- 
missions of  disputes  to  arbitration  may  be  by  consent 
of  the  parties,  or  witli  the  interposition  of  a  court  of 
justice ;  by  rule  of  court,  or  order  of  a  judge,  w  hen  a 
cause  is  pending,  either  by  bond,  agreement  in  writing, 
or  by  parole.  A  verbal  agreement,  however,  to  abide 
by  nn  award  can  not  be  made  a  rule  of  court.  Kor 
can  matters  purely  criminal  be  submitted  to  the  de- 
cision of  an  arbitrator.  And  by  the  12th  and  13lh 
Vict.  c.  45,  §  12-15,  the  provisions  of  the  former  stat- 
utes as  to  arbitrations  arc  extended  to  "  controversies 
and  disputes,  for  which  the  remedy  is  by  appeal  to  a 
Court  of  General  or  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  I'cace." 
Lastly',  although  tho  right  of  real  property  can  not 
pass  l>y  a  mere  award,  yet  if  a  party  be  awarded  to 
convoy  land,  and  refuse,  he  will  be  liable  to  an  action, 
or  to  an  attachment  for  not  performing  the  award. 
The  a(;rcemcnt  of  reference  must  be  expressed  with 
great  care  and  accuracy ;  provisions  should  be  insert- 
ed giving  power  to  cither  party  to  make  tho  submis- 
sion a  rule  of  court,  to  enable  the  court  to  refer  the 
matter  back  to  the  same  or  to  another  arbitrator;  and 
in  case  of  the  death  of  either  part}'  before  award,  for 
its  making  and  delivery  tv  his  representatives;  and 
also  as  to  the  costs,  which  are  usually  directed  to  be  in 
the  discretion  of  the  arbitrator  as  to  those  of  the  refer- 
ence, and  as  to  those  of  the  cause  to  abide  the  event  of 
the  award ;  and  a  certain  day  should  be  aj)pointed  on 
or  before  which  the  arbitrator  is  to  make  his  award, 
with  a  power  to  each  arbitrator  to  enlarge  the  time. 

When  arbitrators  have  the  power  of  electing  an  um- 
pire, they  may  choose  him,  and  call  in  his  assistance 
as  soon  as  they  begin  to  take  the  subject  into  consid- 
eration ;  and  this  is  the  mors  convenient  practice,  as  it 
secures  a  decision  upon  a  single  investigati-  of  the 
controversy.  As  to  the  award :  it  must  be  i..  pursu- 
ance of  the  subnii.Hsion,  and  embrace  all  tho  matters 
submitted,  and  not  extend  beyond  it  in  the  subject- 
matter,  in  persons,  in  time,  or  in  particular  circum- 
stances; it  must  be  certain;  it  must  make  a  final  end 
and  determination  of  ell  mottiTs  contained  in  the 
submission ;  it  must  be  mutual,  that  is,  it  must  not 
bo  entirely  of  things  to  be  performed  by  one  party, 
without  such  things  being  in  satisfaction  of  the  mat- 
ters in  difl'ercncit ;  and,  finally,  it  must  nut  he  unreason- 
able, illegal,  or  impossible  to  be  effeotiiatcd.  Former- 
ly, a  submission  to  arbitration,  bcin^^  <t  mere  authority, 
might  lie  revoked  at  any  time  before  execution  by  an 
instrument  of  as  high  a  nature  as  that  by  which  tho 
submission  was  created.  Hut  now,  by  thu  Knglinli  l^aw 
Amendment  Act  (lid  and  4th  Will.  IV.,  cap.  42),  the 
submission  to  arbitration  by  Ituh  uf  Court,  or  Jwlge't 
order,  or  order  of  ^iii  Vriut,  or  if  t  here  be  an  ayrtt- 
mtnt  to  make  the  lubmm'um  a  link  of  Court,  can  not  be 


revoked  by  any  party  thereto,  without  leave  of  the 
court  or  a  judge.  The  death,  however,  of  either  party 
before  award  is  a  revocation  of  the  authority,  unless 
otherwise  provided  in  the  submission ;  and  so  also  is 
the  marriage  of  a  funmle  before  award  ;  the  marriage 
operating  as  a  civil  death  to  all  her  rights  as  a  feme 
sole.  Under  this  statute  the  attendance  of  witnesses, 
or  production  of  documents  before  tho  arbitrator,  may 
be  compelled  by  a  rule  of  court,  or  order  of  a  judge,  on 
payment  of  expenses  and  loss  of  time ;  and  the  arbi- 
trators are  empowered  to  administer  oaths  to  tho  wit- 
nesses, where  it  is  so  agreed  or  ordered  by  the  rule  or 
order  of  reference.  Any  witnesses  failing  to  attend 
are  deemed  to  be  guilty  of  contempt  of  court,  or  giving 
false  evidence  guilty  of  peijurj'.  The  court  or  judge 
may  also,  in  the  cases  within  the  statute,  enlarge  the 
time  for  nn  arbitrator  to  make  his  award. — K.  B. 

Archangel,  the  principal  commercial  city  of  the 
north  of  Kussia,  in  lat.  C4°  82'  8"  N.,  long.  40°  33'  E,, 
on  the  rigtit  bank  of  the  Uwina,  about  35  English  miles 
above  where  it  falls  into  the  White  Sea,  Top.  24,500, 
The  harbor  is  at  the  island  of  Sollenbole,  about  a  milo 
from  the  town.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina 
has  from  13  to  14^  feet  water;  so  that  ships  drawing 
more  than  this  depth  must  be  partially  loaded  outside 
the  bar  from  lighters.  The  Dwina  being  a  navigable 
ri>cr,  traversing  a  great  extent  of  country,  and  con- 
nected by  canals  witli  the  Wolga  on  the  one  hand,  and 
tho  Iseva  on  the  other.  Archangel  is  a  considerable  cn- 
treput.  It  was  discovered  in  1554,  by  the  famous  Kich- 
ard  Chancellor,  the  companion  of  Sir  Hugh  Willough- 
by  in  bis  voyage  of  discovery :  and  from  that  period 
down  to  the  foundation  of  I'etersburg  was  the  only 
port  in  the  Itussian  empire  accessible  to  foreigners. 
Though  it  has  lost  its  ancient  importance,  it  still  en- 
joys a  pretty  extensive  commerce.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  grain,  tallow,  flax,  hemp,  timber, 
linseed,  iron,  potash,  mats,  tar,  etc.  Deals  from  Arch- 
angel, and  Onega  in  the  vicinity  of  Archangel,  are  con- 
sidered superior  to  those  from  the  Baltic  Hemp  not 
so  good  as  at  Kiga,  but  proportionally  cheaper.  Tal- 
low is  also  inferior.  Iron  same  as  at  I'etersburg,  some- 
times cheaper  and  sometimes  dearer.  The  quality  of 
tho  wheat  exported  fruui  Archangel  is  about  equal  to 
that  from  rctersburg.  The  imports,  vhich  ore  not 
very  extensive,  consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee, 
spices,  Su'.'.,  woolens,  hardware,  etc.  The  trade  of 
Archangel  has  latterly  been  declining.  It  is  much 
influenced  by  the  demand  from  the  more  southerly 
|)art8  of  Europe,  and  especially  from  England,  fur  corn. 
When  a  brisk  demand  is  anticipated,  oats  are  brought 
in  large  quantities  from  the  interior,  sometimes  even 
from  a  distance  of  1500  miles,  in  covered  barks  capa- 
ble of  holding  several  hundred  quarters.  But  as  there 
are  few  extensive  establishments  here,  the  supplies  are 
scanty,  except  when  a  large  demand  is  expected  for 
some  time  previously  to  the  season  for  bringing  them 
down. — (Jduy's  European  Commerce,  and  private  in- 
formation. 

Monrs/!',  Wcic/hit,  and  Meaiuret,  same  as  at  Petkhs- 
ni'Hu :  which  sec. 

Archipelago,  called  by  the  Turks  Ak  degniz,  tho 
AVhite  Sea,  to  distinguish  it  from  Cura  dei/niz,  the 
Black  Sea,  is  generally  applied  to  that  part  of  the 
Mediterranean  extending  from  European  Turkey  aiid 
(ircece  on  the  west,  to  Asia  Minor  on  the  cast,  and 
stretching  southward  to  the  island  of  Candia. 

The  name  Archipelago  was  unknown  to  the  an- 
cients, and  is  generally  supposed  lu  be  a  corruption  of 
Aiyalov  T.tAoyof,  by  vhicli  name,  the  derivation  of 
which  is  uncertain,  it  was  known  to  the  (ireeks.  Tho 
ancients  dividcil  it  into,  (1.)  Mnrf  I'/iraciiim,  the  north- 
ern part,  extending  southward  to  tho  northern  coast 
of  Euba'a ;  (2.)  Mar  Myrioum,  tho  southwestern  part, 
washing  tho  shores  of  Attica  and  Argolis ;  (3.)  Mare 
/carium,  tho  southeastern  part,  extending  along  the 
coasts  of  Caria  and  Ionia. 
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Tho  navigation  of  tbis  sea  is  rendered  difficult  by 
the  many  ialands  and  rocks  witli  whicli  it  abounds, 
and  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  sudden  squalls,  es- 
pecially about  tho  equinoses ;  but  it  has  n  great  num- 
ber of  safe  and  commodious  gulfs  and  bays.  Besides 
the  Cycladcs  and  Hporades,  which  are  the  two  princi- 
pal groups  of  smaller  islands,  it  contains  Eubcea,  8a- 
mos,  Chios,  Lesbos,  Lemnos,  Imbros,  Samothrace,  etc. 
All  these  islands  aro  mountainous,  and  many  of  them 
are  of  volcanic  formation ;  while  others  are  almost  en- 
tirely composed  of  pure  white  marble,  for  which  Paros, 
one  of  tho  Cyclades,  in  particular,  is  so  celebrated. 
Tho  larger  islands  have  some  veiy  fertile  and  well- 
watered  valleys  and  plains.  Tho  principal  produc- 
tions are  wheat,  wine,  oil,  mastic,  figs,  rainins,  honey, 
wax,  cotton,  and  silk.  The  inhabitants  aro  much  en- 
gaged in  fishing,  and  tho  coral  and  sponge  fishery  aro 
actively  prosecuted  among  the  Sporades.  Manufac- 
tures aro  at  a  very  low  ebb,  almost  the  only  branch 
carried  on  being  that  of  cotton-weaving.  The  climate 
is  mild  and  salubrious;  the  heats  of  summer  being 
tempered  by  the  sea-breezes,  while  the  winters  are  less 
severe  tlian  on  the  neighboring  main-land.  The  men 
aro  hardy,  well-built,  and  handsome ;  and  the  women 
are  noted  for  their  beauty.  Tho  islands  of  the  Arcbi- 
pclago  aro  considered  to  belong  partly  to  Europe  and 
partly  to  Asia.  At  present  tho  Cyclades  form  a  por- 
tion of  tho  Greek  kingdom,  while  most  of  the  other 
islands  are  subject  to  Turkey. 

The  name  Archipelago,  which  was  primarily  given 
to  the  JEigean  Sea,  is  now  applied  to  various  other  seas 
which  contain  numerous  islands,  as  the  Kastern  Archi- 
pelago, Caribbean  Archipelago,  etc. 

Arohlye,  or  ArchiveB,  a  chamber  or  apartment 
wh-jrein  tho  records,  charters,  and  other  papers  and 
evidences,  of  a  state,  house,  or  comn.unity  are  pre- 
served, to  be  consulted  occasionally.  Thus  wo  say 
the  archives  of  a  college,  of  a  monastery,  etc. 

Arctic  Cirolo  is  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere, 
parallel  to  the  equator,  and  23^  30'  distant  from  tho 
north  pole ;  from  whence  its  name.  This,  and  its  op- 
posite, the  antarctic,  are  called  tho  two  polar  circles, 
and  may  be  conceived  to  be  described  by  the  motion 
of  the  poles  of  the  ecliptic  round  the  poles  of  the  equa- 
tor, or  of  the  world. 

Arctic  Ocean,  that  portion  of  the  North  Sea  which 
extends  from  the  arctic  circle  (lat.  CC°  30'  N.)  to  the 
north  pole.  It  receives  the  waters  of  tho  northern  slopes 
of  tho  great  continents,  and  is  the  recipient  of  the  drain- 
age of  an  area  of  3,751,270  square  miles.  It  enters 
deeply,  in  the  form  of  gulfs,  bays,  etc.,  into  the  northern 
parts  of  the  continents  of  both  hemispheres.  The  prin- 
cipal of  these  indentations  arc  the  White  Sea,  in  Eu- 
rope ;  Sea  of  Kara,  Gulfs  of  Obe  and  Yenisne,  in  Si- 
beria ;  and  Uaffin's  liay,  in  North  America.  It  is  united 
to  tho  Pacific  by  Behring's  Strait,  and  to  the  Atlantic 
by  Davis'  Strait,  and  a  wide  sea  extending  from  Green- 
land on  tlie  west  to  Norway  and  Lapland  on  the  cast. 
This  portion  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean  is  occupied  centrally 
by  Greenland,  and  on  the  east  is  tho  extensive  group 
of  Spitzbcrgcn,  tho  small  island  of  San  Mayon,  and 
Iceland.  West  of  Grcenlan<I,  and  divided  from  it  by 
Davis'  Strait  and  Baflin's  Bay,  are  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  islands  of  great  size,  which  have  been  but  im- 
perfectly explored.  The  region  north  of  Int.  70°  is  the 
most  dreaiy  on  tho  face  of  the  globe. 

The  shores  are  covered  with  eternal  snows,  and  the 
surface  of  the  sea,  when  its  icy  covering  is  rent  asun- 
der, presents  a  series  of  huge  floating  masses  in  per- 
petual motion,  and  whose  tremendous  collisions  are 
attended  with  the  most  appalling  sounds.  Dense  fogs, 
violent  storms,  and  endless  nights,  add  to  the  horrors 
of  tlie  scene.  In  tho  rtgion  of  Spitzbcrgcn  the  sun  is 
not  seen  for  several  months  in  the  year,  and  tho  tlier- 
monicter  rarely  rises  above  45°  Fahrenheit ;  while  th(!re 
li  but  one  month  in  the  year  (July)  in  wliicii  snow 
docs  not  fall.     The  only,  or  at  least  the  greatest  de- 


gree of  light  the  i  ihabitants  enjoy  during  their  long 
winters,  or  from  the  latter  end  of  Septenber  to  the  be- 
ginning of  May,  is  that  which  proceeds  from  the  bor- 
rowed lustre  of  tho  moon,  the  stars,  the  aurora,  or  the 
snow  blink.  This  ocean  freezes  even  in  summer,  and 
during  tho  eight  winter  months  a  continuous  .<ody  of 
ice  extends  over  its  entire  surface,  filling  the  area  of 
the  circle  of  between  8UO0  and  4000  miles  in  diameter. 
Tho  icebcrgii,  of  which  vast  numbers  are  continually 
in  motion  wherever  an  opening  appears,  vary  from  a 
few  yards  to  miles  in  circumference,  and  rise  to  hun- 
dreds of  feet  in  height.  The  ice  in  these  regions  is 
very  transparent,  compact,  and  remarkable  for  tho  va- 
riety and  beauty  of  its  tints.  The  water  is  extremely 
pure,  shells  being  distinctly  visible  at  a  depth  of  80 
fathoms.  The  pressure  of  the  water  at  a  depth  of  \\ 
miles  has  been  found  to  be  2t<U9  lbs.  on  a  square  inch 
of  surface. 

The  history  of  adventure  in  tho  Arctic  Seas  presents 
a  striking  disproportion  between  effort  and  achieve- 
ment. All  that  human  daring  can  do  has  been  done 
to  open  up  tho  mysteries  of  these  dreary  regions.  •  Tho 
first  attempt  to  explore  tho  Polar  Seas  was  made  in 
1653,  by  Willoughby  and  Chancellor,  who  were  sent 
out  with  instructions  to  ascertain  if  there  was  a  north- 
east passage,  or  if  they  could  reach  China  by  passing 
to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia.  Willoughby  reach- 
ed Nova  Zombla,  but  he  and  all  his  crew  were  frozen 
to  death.  Chancellor  entered  tho  AVhite  Sea,  and  thus 
opened  a  communication  with  Russia.  Captain  Cook 
reached  Icy  Cape  from  tho  Pacific  in  1778.  In  1C07 
Captain  Hudson  was  sent  out  to  attempt  to  discover 
tho  northwest  passage,  and  reached  tho  lat.  of  81",  but 
was  under  tho  necessity  of  putting  back  on  account  of 
the  ice.  In  1773  this  experiment  was  again  tried  by 
an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Coptain  Pbipps, 
who  advanced  ''.bout  as  far  as  Captain  Hudson  bad 
previously  done ;  and  a  similar  attempt  was  made  in 
1818,  which  proved  equally  unfortunate,  under  Captain 
Buchati.  In  1818  Captain  Koss  attempted  a  northwest 
passage,  and  passed  through  Lancaster  Sound.  In 
1819  Captain  Parry  reached  long.  110°  W.,  and  in 
1821-23  examined  the  coast  to  the  north  of  Hudson's 
Bay ;  in  1824  he  reached  Prince  liegent  Inlet.  In  1826 
Captain  Franklin  was  sent  overland  to  e.Kploro  the 
ncrth  coast  of  America,  to  tho  west  of  Mackenzie's 
Kiver ;  and  at  the  same  time  Captain  Beechey  wii>  dis- 
patched to  meet  him  in  Behring's  Strait.  The  two  ex- 
peditions approached  each  other  to  within  a  distance 
of  146  miles,  but  returned  without  meeting.  In  1827 
Captain  Parry  wai  sent  out  to  penetrate  as  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  direction  of  the  Pole  in  boats  and  sledges, 
over  the  ice,  and  lie  reached  about  82°  40',  the  highest 
latitude  yet  attoined.  In  1820-33  Captain  Ross  sailed 
up  Prince  Itcgcnt  Inlet,  ascertained  that  there  is  no 
communication  between  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  the  At- 
lantic south  of  Barrow's  Strait.  The  expedition  sent 
out  in  search  of  tho  long-desired  route  from  the  Atlan- 
tic to  the  Pacific,  through  tho  Polar  Seas,  commanded 
by  Sir  John  Franklin,  sailed  in  1846,  with  two  ships, 
tho  Krebus  and  Terror,  and  has  not  since  been  heard 
of.  Several  expeditions  have  been  dis]iatched  in  search 
of  the  missing  navigqtor  and  his  companions,  but  hith- 
erto without  success.  Ono  of  these  expeditions,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Kellet,  attained,  on  August  15, 
1849,  the  lat.  of  71°  12'  N.,  long.  170°  10'  W. ;  and  on 
the  16th  discovered  an  almost  inaccessible  island  of 
granite,  rising  1400  feet  above  the  sea,  beyond  which 
a  range  of  high  land  was  seen;  but  constant  snow- 
storms compelled  him  to  quit  the  neighborhood  with- 
out doing  more,  to  prevent  bis  being  hemmed  in  by 
the  pack-ice. 

The  long  absence  of  tho  expedition  under  the  com- 
mand of  Captain  Franklin,  and  the  unsuccessful  efforts 
made  f>om  Britain  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  the  missing 
navigators,  induced  Lady  Franklin  to  appeal  to  Amer- 
ica fur  aid  in  seeking  for  her  husband  and  his  compau- 
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loin.  H*r  appeal  was  r«-»]niiiile(l  to  by  Henry  Grin- 
ncU.  lie  purchased  vessi'la,  whii-li,  with  the  counte- 
nance and  aid  of  thn  United  States  Uovcrninent,  were 
sent  to  ostiitit  in  the  search.  This  muniHccnt  act  of 
Mr.  Urinnell  is  without  a  precedent.  It  was  an  un- 
dertaking by  a  private  citizen  of  ono  country  to  seel- 
out  and  restore  to  their  homes,  if  jtossible,  the  olltcers 
and  crews  of  the  absent  ships  of  another.  The  Amer- 
ican seart  hing  vessels  were  placed  under  thu  command 
of  Lieutenant  I)e  Haven,  of  the  United  States  navy. 
The  Ketcue,  the  foremost  vessel  of  the  American  ex- 
pedition, entered  Wellington  Channel  in  company  with 
the  Attistanct,  the  foremost  vessel  of  all  the  Hritish  ex- 
peditions, on  the  24th  of  August,  1H50;  and  when,  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  it  became  apparent  that  no 
further  progress  could  l>o  made,  the  American  vessels, 
without  the  aid  nf  steam,  were  at  the  forthest  [mint  that 
■was  made  by  any  vessel  of  the  three  lirilish  expedi- 
tions then  engaged  in  thu  search,  all  of  which  had  been 
assisted  by  steam  on  their  outward  voyage,  when  in 
and  while  crossing  IlatHn's  Day.  The  expeditions  of 
Ross',  Austin,  and  Penny  made  harbors.  The  Amer- 
icans were  altoat  the  whole  of  a  long  arctic  winter,  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds,  the  currents,  and  the  ice.  <ln 
the  IStli  of  Septcnilivr,  l)e  Haven  was  north  of  Cupe 
Lowditch,  the  most  northern  point  seen  by  Parry  in 
1819,  anil  farther  north  within  Uauraster  Sound  than 
had  been  attained  by  anj-  vessel  of  all  the  exploring 
and  searching  expeditii>ns.  His  discoveries  began  at 
('a|.e  Itowden,  on  the  17ch  of  September;  by  the  end 
of  the  month  he  was  at  76'  26'  N.  Hero  he  saw  hith- 
erto unknown  land  to  the  east,  and  the  west,  and  far 
to  the  north.  To  this  new-<liscovercd  1  i.  >il  ho  gave 
the  name  of  Grinneli.  Land;  and  to  a  I  ight  of  land 
seen.  Mount  Franklin  ;  and  named  the  bodies  of  water 
Maury  Channel,  etc.  The  following  season  this  coun- 
try was  explored  by  passing  over  the  ice  much  farther 
■west,  b)-  Captain  Penny  and  others  of  the  British  navy. 
The  name  of  Grisnki.l  1..vni>  has  been  ungenerously 
omitted  from  the  charts  of  this  region  published  by  the 
Uritish  Admiralty,  and  tlic  name  of  Albert  iMnd  sup- 
plies its  place. — Hahi-er's  Gazetteer.  Captain  Sir 
Koliert  M'Clure,  in  the  autumn  of  1H60,  by  traveling 
over  ice,  connected  the  geography  of  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  for  the  first  time.  When  in 
1863  this  news  arrived  in  England,  he  was  hailed,  very 
justly,  as  the  discoverer  of  the  Northwest  Passage. 
JJut  nc  vessel  has  ever  passed  through  the  frozen  straits 
traversed  by  M'Clure.  The  passage  discovered  by  him 
has  lieen  crossed  on  the  ice  many  times,  but  never  by 
ship  or  boat  of  any  sort. 

Mat)  31.  185.%  Dr.  Kane  started  on  his  second  voy- 
age, and  being  longer  than  the  time  proposed,  the 
Arctic,  under  Lieutenant  Hartstein,  wos  sent  in  search 
of  him.  Dr.  Kane  was  found  at  the  Danish  settle- 
ments on  his  return  home,  having  lost  his  vessels  and 
suffered  great  hardship,  but  without  meeting  any  suc- 
cess in  his  efforts  or  making  further  discoveries.  Lieu- 
tenant Hartstein  arrived,  with  Dr.  Kane,  Octolier  11, 
18.55.  It  is  now  almost  certain  that  the  remains  found 
by  Dr.  Rae  were  those  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  party, 
and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  propose  giving 
him  the  reward  of  £1(1, (KM)  ■which  was  offered. 

ArgO,  in  Anfii/uil;/,  the  ship  celebrated  in  ancient 
poetry  as  that  in  which  the  Argonauts  made  their 
expedition  to  Colchis  in  quest  of  the  golden  fleece. 
Jason  having  happily  accomplished  his  enterprise, 
consecrated  the  ship  A  rf/o  to  Poseidon  (Neptune),  or, 
as  others  say,  to  Athena  (Minerva),  on  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  where,  they  add,  it  did  not  remain  long 
before  it  was  translated  into  heaven,  and  made  a  con- 
stellation.—K.  H. 

Argol,  Argal,  or  Tartar  ((ienn.  Weimtein ; 
Du.  Wyntteen;  Fr.  Tii>l<-( ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Tartaro; 
Russ.  Winnui  lumen  ;  Lnt.  Thrtariis),  a  hard  crust 
formi.d  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  which  wine  has 
been  kept ;  it  is  red  or  white  according  to  the  color 


of  the  wine,  and  Is  otherwise  impare.  On  being 
purified,  it  is  termed  cream  or  cryitalt  of  tarter.  It 
consist*  principally  of  bitartrato  of  potash.  White 
argol  is  preferable  to  red,  as  containing  less  drossy  or 
earthy  mttter.  The  marks  of  good  argol  of  cither 
kind  are,  its  being  thick,  brittle,  hard,  brilliant,  and 
little  earthy.  That  brought  from  Ilologna  is  reckoned 
the  best,  and  fetches  the  highest  price.  Argol  Is  of 
considerable  use  among  dyers,  as  serving  to  dispose 
the  stuffs  to  take  their  colors  the  better.  Pure  argol, 
or  cream  uf  tartar,  is  extensively  used  in  medicine. 
It  has  an  acid  and  rather  unpleasant  taste.  It  Is 
very  brittle,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder :  .-peciflc 
gravity,  1'95.  Tho  Knglish  duty  on  argol,  of  CJ.  per 
cwt.,  was  repealed  in  18-16.  In  1852  the  imports  and 
exports  of  argol  into  Great  Britain  amounted  respect- 
ively to  17,839  and  8546  cwt.  The  price  of  argol  in 
London,  in  September,  1868,  varied;  Bologna,  from 
f>8».  to  02».  per  cwt. ;  Leghorn,  46*.  to  &0».  per  cwt. ; 
Naples.  Sicily,  etc.,  88*.  to  89*. 

Aliatolochla  (Fr.  Serpentaiit ;  Germ.  Schlan- 
genwiirsfl;  It.  Serjientaria ;  Lat.  Arintnlvchia  terpen- 
taria),  the  dried  root  of  Virginia  snake-root,  or  birth- 
wort:  it  is  small,  light,  and  bushy,  consisting  of  a 
number  of  fibres  matted  together,  sprung  from  one 
common  head,  of  a  brownish  color  on  the  outside,  and 
pale  or  yellow  within.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell, 
something  like  that  of  valerian,  but  more  agreeable ; 
and  a  warm,  bitterish,  pungent  taste,  very  much  re- 
scinbling  camphor. — Kncyclnpadia  Mftrop. 

AlitbmetlC.  Where  first  invented  is  not  known, 
at  least  with  certainty.  It  was  brcught  from  Kgypt 
Into  Greece  by  Thales,  about  600  in;.  Tho  oldest 
treatise  upon  arifbmctic  is  by  Euclid  (7th,  8tb,  and 
9th  books  of  his  Jilementi),  about  800  B.C.  The  sexa- 
gesimal arithmetic  of  Ptolemy  was  used  A.n.  130. 
Diophantus  of  Alexandria  was  the  author  of  thirteen 
books  of  arithmetical  questions  (of  which  six  are  ex- 
tant) in  156.  Notation  bv  nine  digits  and  zero, 
known  at  least  as  early  as  the  sixth  century  in  Hin- 
dostan ;  introduced  from  thence  into  Arabia  about 
900:  into  Spain,  1050:  into  England,  1268.  The  dale 
in  Caxton's  Mir^nr  of  the  World,  Arabic  characters, 
is  1480.  Arithmetic  of  decimals  invented  in  1482. 
First  work  printed  in  England  on  arithmetic  (de  Arte 
Sup/mlandi)  was  by  I'onstall,  bishop  of  Durham, 
1522.  The  theory  of  decimal  fractions  was  perfected 
by  Lord  Napier,  in  his  Rabilolor/ia,  in  1617. — Haydn. 

Ark,  Noah's,  a  floating  vessel  built  by  tho  pa- 
triarch Noah,  for  the  preservation  of  his  family,  and 
the  several  species  of  animals,  during  fhc  Deluge. 
The  ark  has  afforded  several  points  of  curious  inijuiry 
relating  to  its  form,  capacity,  materials,  etc.  The 
wood  of  which  it  was  built  is  called  in  the  Hebrew 
gfijiliir  wood,  and  in  the  Septuagint,  square  timbers. 
Sonic  translate  the  original  cedar,  others  pine,  others 
box,  etc.  PcUetier  prefers  cedar,  on  account  of  its  in- 
corruptibilitj'  and  the  great  abun  nee  of  it  in  Asia. 
Fuller  and  Bochart  contend  that  ..  .t-as  built  of  what 
the  Greeks  call  Kvirapiaaof,  or  the  cypress-tree;  for, 
taking  away  the  termination,  hipar  and  gopher  difTbr 
very  little  in  sound.  In  what  place  Noah  built  and 
finished  his  ark  is  no  less  a  matter  of  dispute ;  but 
the  most  general  opinion  is,  that  it  was  built  in 
Chaldca,  in  th..'  territories  of  Babylon.  Its  dimen- 
sions, as  given  by  Moses,  are  300  cubits  in  length,  50 
in  breadth,  and  30  in  height.  Dr.  Arbuthnot  com- 
putes its  burden  at  81,062  tons.  It  contained,  besides 
eight  persons  of  Noah's  family,  ono  pair  of  every 
species  of  unclean  animals,  and  seven  pairs  of  every 
species  of  clean  animals,  with  provisions  for  tlicm  all 
during  the  whole  year.  The  Insuperable  diflitulties 
connected  with  the  belief  that  all  the  existing  species 
of  animals  were  provided  for  in  the  ark,  are  obviated 
by  adopting  the  suggestion  of  Bishop  Stillingflect, 
approved  l>y  Matthew  Poole,  Pye  Smith,  Le  Clerc, 
RossenmOller,  and  others,  that  the  Deluge  did   not 
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extend  beyond  that  rrgl  >  of  the  earth  then  inhabited, 
and  that  only  the  aiiinmlH  of  that  r«f(iun  were  pre- 
served in  the  Ark.— <!fe«  Ukli'ub,  and  Kitto's  BMic- 

ul  C>Jcll>lttliM. 

Arkanaa*,  one  of  the  Western  United  States,  is 
lioundud  nortli  by  Missouri,  east  by  the  Mississippi 
liivor,  separating  it  from  Tennessee  and  Mississippi, 
south  by  l^oiiisiana,  and  west  by  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory. It  is  between  38°  and  8ti°  30'  N.  lat.,  and 
between  8i»°  30'  and  04°  80'  W.  long.,  and  be- 
tween 12°  30'  and  17°  80'  W.  long.,  from  Wash- 
ington.  It  is  240  miles  long  ai.  1  228  wide,  contain- 
ing 54,500  square  miles,  or  34,800,000  acres.  The 
population  in  1330,  30,388 ;  in  1H40,  07,574 ;  in  1850, 
20!),(>3U.  It  is  divided  into  51  counties.  The  capital 
is  Little  Kock,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  Arkansas 
river,  3(X)  miles  from  its  entrance  into  the  Mississippi. 
The  other  principal  towns  are  Helena,  Columbia,  Van 
Burcn,  Kort  Smith,  Washington,  Uatesville,  Fayette- 
ville,  Kl  Dorado,  etc. 

The  eastern  part  of  the  State,  for  the  distance  of 
100  miles  from  the  Mississippi,  is  low,  and  much  of  it 
is  subject  to  bo  overtlowed  at  certain  seasons ;  but  this 
has  l)een  in  a  great  measure  obviated  by  an  extensive 
embankment  or  levee  along  the  Mississippi,  Arkansas, 
and  White  Kivers.  The  central  part  of  the  State  is 
uneven  and  broken,  and  in  the  west  it  is  hilly  and 
mountainojis.  There  arc  some  extensive  prairies,  and 
some  heavily  timbered  lands.  On  the  margin  of  the 
rivers  the  soil  is  exceedingly  fertile.  The  Uzark 
Mountains,  rising  sometimes  to  the  height  of  from 
1000  to  2000  feet,  cross  its  northwest  part.  A  range 
of  hills,  called  the  lllack  Mountains,  runs  between 
the  Arkansas  and  White  Rivers,  extending  west  from 
near  White  Kiver  to  the  west  border  of  the  State.  A 
little  southwest  of  the  centre  of  the  State  are  boiling 
springs,  the  temperature  of  which  at  times  rises  nearly 
to  the  boiling  point,  though  subject  to  much  variation. 
Near  these  springs  are  ridges  of  hills,  which  rise  into 
elevated  peaks  known  as  the  I'oteau  and  Washitn 
Mountains,  whose  highest  elevations  are  west  of  the 
State  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Wild  animals,  as  the 
deer,  elk,  bear  and  wolf;  and  wild  fowls,  as  tho  wild 
goose,  turkey,  and  quail,  are  found  in  abundance.  Its 
mineral  productions  are  extensive,  consisting  of  iron 
ore,  lead,  zinc,  and  copper,  gypsum,  coal,  and  salt. 
The  country  is  well  adapted  to  the  raising  of  cattle. 

There  were  in  this  State,  in  1850,  781,531  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,81<),C84  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $15,265,245;  value  of 
implements  nnd  machinery,  ^1,601,206. 

Lice  Stock. — Horses,  00,107;  osse's  and  mules, 
11,559 ;  milch  cows,  03,151 ;  working  oxen,  34,239 ; 
other  cattle,  1G5,320;  sheep,  91,256;  swine,  836,727; 
value  of  live  stock,  $6,047,969. 

Agricultural  Products,  cfc— Wheat,  199,639  bushels 
produced;  rye,  8,047;  Indian  corn,  8,893,939;  oats, 
050,183;  barley,  177;  buckwheat,  175;  peas  and 
beans,  285,738;  potatoes,  193,832;  sweet  potatoes, 
788,149;  rice,  03,179  pounds;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $40,141 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $17,150; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  1,854,239 ;  of  cheese,  30,088 ; 
maple  sugar,  9,330  pounds ;  molasses,  18  gallons ; 
beeswax  and  honey,  192,338  pounds ;  wool,  18i,595 
pounds  produced  ;  cotton,  05,344;  tiax,  12,291;  hemp, 
15  tons ;  silk  cocoons,  38  pounds  ;  hops,  167  ;  tobacco, 
218,930 ;  huy  (tons  of),  3970 ;  clover  seed,  90  bushels  ; 


in  a  (ontheastwardly  direction ;  is  a  broad  and  deep 
stream,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats  800  miles  to 
Little  Kock,  and  in  the  spring  tloods  850  miles  farther  ' 
to  Port  Gibson,  beyond  tho  western  border  of  the  State. 
White  Kiver  rises  in  Ozark  Mountains,  flows  through 
a  fertile  and  healthy  country,  abounding  with  spring! 
and  streams  of  pure  water,  and  atfords  many  mill 
seats.  It  Hows  into  the  Arkansas  Kiver,  and  is  un- 
commonly circuitous  in  its  course.  The  St.  Francis 
Kiver  rises  in  Missouri,  and  flows  south  nearly  |)arallel 
to  the  Mississippi,  which  it  at  last  enters.  It  is  boat- 
oble  for  800  miles.  Tho  Washita  waters  its  southern, 
and  the  Red  Kiver,  a  mi^estic  stream,  its  southwest- 
ern part. 

The  internal  improvements  are  In  embryo,  but  when 
carried  out  will  form  an  excellent  system.  Tho  rivers 
are  numerous,  and  would  give  good  facilities  for  com- 
merce, but  for  tho  rafts  of  sunken  wood  which  ob- 
struct nearly  all.  Congress  has  made  appropriations 
for  the  clearance  of  some,  including  the  Red  River, 
but  to  such  a  limited  extent  as  not  to  remove  the 
obstructions  entirely.  The  railroad  system  needs  but 
development  to  give  prosperity  to  the  State.  Congress 
has  granted  lands  to  all  the  principal  roads  in  progress ; 
one  of  which,  from  Memphis  to  Little  Rock,  will  be 
important  as  u  part  of  the  trunk  lino  to  California. 

Mamifacturet. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1860, 

8  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  i.ivested  of  $16,500, 
employing  13  males  and  18  females,  producing  sheet- 
ings and  81,250  pounds  of  yarn,  valued  at  $10,037; 
28  (louring  and  grist  mills,  67  saw  mills,  51  tanneries, 

9  newspapers,  including  periodicals,  published.  Capi- 
tal invested  in  manufactures,  $324,065. 

Arkwright,  Sir  Ricbard,  famous  for  his  inven- 
tions in  cotton-spinning,  was  bom  at  Preston,  in  Lan- 
cashire, in  1732,  of  parents  in  humble  circumstances. 
Ho  was  the  youngest  of  thirteen  children,  received  but 
a  very  indifferent  education,  and  was  bred  to  the  trade 
of  a  barber.  But  tho  res  anffusta  donii  could  not  re- 
press the  native  vigor  of  his  mind,  or  extinguish  the 
desire  he  felt  to  emerge  from  his  low  situation.  In  the 
year  1700  he  had  established  himself  in  Bolton-Ie-Moor, 
where  ho  exchanged  the  trade  of  a  barber  for  that  of 
an  itinerant  hair-merchant ;  and  having  discovered  a 
valuable  chemical  process  for  dyeing  hair,  he  was  in 
consequence  enabled  to  amass  a  little  property.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  very  little  is  known  of  the  steps  by 
which  ho  was  led  to  those  inventions  that  raised  him 
to  distinction,  and  have  immortalized  his  name.  His 
residence  in  a  district  where  a  considerable  manufac- 
ture of  linen  goods,  and  of  linen  and  cotton  mixed,  was 
carried  on,  must  have  given  him  ample  opportunities 
of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  various  processes  that 
were  in  use  in  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  of  the  at- 
tempt! that  had  been  made  and  were  then  making  to 
improve  them.  His  attention  was  thus  naturally  drawn 
to  this  peculiar  department;  and,  while  iie  saw  reason 
to  conclude  that  it  was  likely  to  prove  the  most  ad- 
vantageous in  which  he  oould  engage,  he  had  sagacity 
and  good  fortune  to  invent  and  improve  those  cxtraor- 
I  dinary  machines  by  which,  unlike  most  inventors,  he 
!  amassed  vast  wealth,  at  the  same  time  that  he  added 
prodigiously  to  the  demand  for  labor,  and  to  the  riches 
and  comfort  of  the  civilized  world. 

Tho  spinning-jenny,  invented  in  1767  by  Hargraves, 
a  carpenter  at  Blackburn,  in  Lancashire,  gave  the 
means  of  spinning  twenty  or  thirty  threads  ot  once 


other  grass  seeds,  430 ;  tlax  seed,  321  ;  and  there  were  i  with  no  more  labor  than  had  previously  been  required 


made  35  gallons  of  wine ;  value  of  home-made  manu- 
factures, $038,217  ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,162,913. 
In  the  eastern  part,  particularly  on  the  l>orders  of 
tho  rivers,  the  climate  is  generally  moist  and  un- 
healthy, but  in  the  middle  and  western  parts  it  is 
salubrious.  Its  rivers  afford  great  facilities  for  com- 
merce. The  Mississippi  flows  along  its  eastern  border 
for  tho  distance  of  nearly  400  miles.     The  Arkansas 


to  spin  a  single  thread.  The  thread  spun  by  the  jenny 
could  not,  however,  bo  used,  except  as  weft,  being  des- 
titute of  the  firmness  or  hardness  required  in  the  lon- 
gitudinal threads  or  warp.  But  Mr.  Arkwright  supplied 
this  deficiency  by  tho  invention  of  the  spinning-frame 
— that  wonderful  piece  of  machinery,  wl-'ch  spins  a 
vast  number  of  threads  of  any  degree  of  fineness  and 
hardness,  leaving  to  man  merely  to  feed  the  nmchino 


River,  which  gives  name  to  the  Stotc,  Hows  through  it    with  cotton,  and  to  join  the  threads  when  they  happen 
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to  break.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  tlie  princi- 
ple on  which  this  machine  is  constructed,  and  the  mode 
of  its  ojieration.  It  consists  of  two  pairs  of  rollers, 
turned  by  means  of  machinery.  The  lower  roller  of 
each  pair  is  furrowed  or  Hutcd  longitudinally,  and  the 
upper  one  is  covered  with  leather,  to  mako  them  take 
a  hold  of  the  mtton.  If  there  were  only  one  pair  of 
rollers,  it  is  clear  that  a  carding  of  cotton,  passed  be- 
tween them,  would  be  drawn  forward  by  the  revolution 
of  the  rollers ;  but  it  would  merely  undergo  a  certain 
degree  of  compression  from  their  action.  Ko  sooner, 
however,  has  the  carding,  or  rovinff  as  it  is  technically 
tenncd,  begun  to  pass  through  the  first  pair  of  rollers, 
thin  it  is  reci'ived  by  the  second  pair,  which  are  made 
to  revolve  with  (us  the  case  u;ay  be)  three,  four,  or  five 
times  the  volocity  of  the  tirst  pair.  By  this  admirable 
contrivance,  the  roving  is  drawn  out  into  a  thread  of 
the  desired  degree  of  tenuity,  a  tv.ist  lieing  given  to  it 
by  the  adaptation  of  the  spindle  and  Ay  of  the  common 
flax  wheel  to  the  machinery. 

Such  is  the  principle  on  which  a,e.  Arkwright  con- 
structed his  famous  spinning-frame.  It  is  obvious  that 
it  is  radically  ditlcrcnt  from  tho  previous  methods  of 
spinuiui;  cither  by  the  common  hand  wheel  or  distalT, 
or  by  tlie  jenny,  wliich  is  'uly  u  modilication  of  the 
coniiiuMi  wheel.     Spinniii  rollers  was  an  entirely 

original  idea;  and  it  is  ■.'...  ii.v  'o  deterniino  which  is 
most  worthy  of  admiration — tho  genius  which  led  to  so 
great  a  discovery,  or  the  consummate  skill  and  address 
by  which  it  was  so  speedily  perfected  and  reduced  to 
practice.  Sir.  Arkwright  stated  that  he  accidentally 
derived  the  tirst  hint  of  hie  great  invention  from  seeing 
a  rcd-liot  iron  l)ar  elongated  by  being  made  to  pass  be- 
tween rollers ;  and  though  there  is  no  mechanical  anal- 
ogy between  that  o|>cration  and  his  process  of  spin- 
ning, it  is  not  dillicult  to  imagino  that  l>y  retlecting 
upon  it,  and  placing  tho  subject  in  ditl'erent  points  of 
view,  it  might  lead  him  to  his  invention.  The  precise 
era  of  tlie  discovery  is  not  known  ;  but  it  is  mokt  prob- 
able that  the  felicitous  idea  of  spinning  by  rolh  rs  had 
occurred  to  his  mind  as  early  us  the  period  when  Ilar- 
graves  was  engaged  in  the  invention  cr  tlic  jenny,  or 
almost  immediately  after.  Not  being  u  practical  me- 
chanic, Arkwright  employed  a  person  of  the  name  cf 
John  Kay,  u  watch-maker  at  Warrington,  to  whom  we 
shall  afterward  have  to  refer,  tu  assist  him  in  the  prep- 
aration of  tilt!  parts  of  his  niachino.  Having  made 
some  progress  toward  the  completion  of  his  inventions, 
he  applied  in  17117  to  Mr.  Atliorton,  of  Liverpool,  fu  - 
pecuniary  assistance  to  enable  him  to  carry  them  int  . 
effect ;  but  this  gentleman  declined  eml>arking  his  prop- 
erty in  what  appeared  so  hur.i  "dous  n  speculation, 
though  Ui'.  ID  .«aid  tu  have  sent  him  some  workmen  to 
as.si6t  in  the  construction  of  his  madiine;  the  first 
model  uf  which  was  set  ikp  in  the  parlor  of  the  house 
bcln  ^'ing  to  the  free  graiiiinar  school  nt  Preston. 

Hi*  inventions  lieing  at  length  brought  Into  a  pretty 
ndvniKTd  state,  Arkwright,  accompanied  l>y  Kay,  and 
a  Mr.  Sinallcy,  of  I'reston,  removed  tu  Nottingham  in 
i7(>M,  in  order  to  avoid  tliu  attacks  of  the  same  lawless 
rabble  that  had  driven  llargravis  out  uf  Lancashire. 
Hire  bin  operations  were  ut  tirst  greatly  fluttered  liy  a 
want  of  capital.  Uut  Mr.  Strutt,  of  Derby,  a  gentle- 
man of  great  nieclianicol  skill,  and  largely  engaged  in 
the  »toi'king  manufacture,  having  seen  Arkwright's  in- 
ventions, and  svtislieil  himself  of  their  extraonlinary 
value,  iinnii'diiiifly  entered,  coi^ointly  with  his  part- 
ner Mr.  Need,  into  partnership  with  him.  Tho  c<nn- 
maiid  of  tho  necessary  fun<ls  beitig  thus  obtained,  Mr. 
Arkwright  erected  his  first  mill,  which  was  driven  by 
horses,  at  Nottinghnni.  and  touk  out  a  patent  for  spin- 
ning by  roller).  In  17tl!l.  Hut  as  the  mode  of  working 
the  machinery  by  horse-power  was  found  too  expens- 
ive, he  built  a  second  factorv,  on  a  much  larger  scale, 
at  Cromford,  in  Dorbyshire,  In  1771,  the  machinery  of 
wlii^'h  was  turned  by  a  water-wheel,  after  tho  manner 
of  the  fttinoui  silk-mill  erected  by  8!r  Thomas  Lombe. 


Having  made  several  additional  discoveries  and  im- 
provements in  tho  processes  of  carding,  roving,  and 
spinning,  ho  took  out  a  fresh  patent  for  the  whole  in 
1775;  and  thus  completed  a  series  of  machinery  so 
various  and  complicated,  yet  so  admirably  combined, 
and  well  adapted  to  produce  the  intended  etl'ect,  in  its 
most  perfect  form,  as  to  excito  the  astonishment  and 
adiiiiration  of  every  one  capable  of  appreciating  the  in- 
genuity displayed  and  tho  difficulties  overcome. — K.  B. 

Armada,  a  Spanish  term,  signifying  a  fleet  of 
war.  The  armada  which  attempted  to  invade  En- 
gland in  tho  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is  I'nmous  in 
history. 

Armed  Neutrality.  The  confederacy,  so  called, 
of  the  Northern  powers,  against  England,  was  com- 
menced by  tho  Empress  of  Hussia  in  1780 ;  but  its 
objects  were  defeated  in  1781.  The  pretension  was 
renewed,  and  a  treaty  ratified  in  order  to  cause  their 
flags  to  be  respected  by  tho  belligerent  powers,  I)e- 
cemlier  IG,  IWM).  The  pr'nciple  thot  nt  utral  flags 
protevt  neutral  bottoms  being  contrary  to  the  mari- 
time system  of  England,  the  Hritish  cabiret  rcmon- 
strati.'d,  and  Nelson  ai.d  Parker  destroyed  the  fleet  of 
Denmark  before  Copenhagen,  April  2,  18(11.  That 
power,  in  consequence,  was  obliged  to  secede  from  tho 
alliance,  and  acknowledge  the  claim  of  England  to 
tike  empire  of  the  sea ;  and  tho  Amied  Neutrality  was 
soon  after  dissolved. — Hayiin. 

Arms.     Hee  I'iuk-aiimh. 

Arrack,  or  Rack  (I'r.  Arac;  Germ.  Arrack, 
Kaclc;  Du.  Amk,  Hak ;  It.  Amco;  Sp.  -Irnl-;  Port. 
.Irnro';  Hubs.  Amk),  n  spirituous  li<iuor  manufactured 
lit  different  places  in  tho  East, 

Arrack  is  a  term  nppiicd  in  most  parts  of  Indiii, 
and  the  Indian  islands,  to  designate  ever.v  sort  of 
spirituous  li(|Uors;  a  circumstance  which  accounts  for 
tho  discrepancy  in  the  statements  as  to  the  mat. rials 
used  in  making  it,  and  the  mode  of  its  manufacture. 
The  arrnck  of  Uoa  ani\  Datavia  is  in  high  estimation ; 
thatof  Columbo  or  Ceylon  has  lieen  said  to  be  infcrlt>r 
to  tho  former  J  but  this  is  doubtful.  Goa  and  Columbo 
arrack  is  invariably  made  from  tho  vegctal)le  juice, 
toddy,  which  flows  by  incision  from  Ine  cocoa-nut  tree 
(A'dCix  >iiir>y<rn).  After  the  juice  Is  fermented,  it  is 
distilled  and  rectified.  It  usually  yields  about  an 
'iyhth  jiart  of  pure  spirit,  Hntnvia  or  Java  arrack  is 
obtaine.I  by  .iistillation  from  molasses  and  rice,  with 
only  a  small  admixture  of  toddy,  AVlicn  well  pre- 
pared, arrack  is  clear  and  transparent ;  genernlly, 
however,  it  is  slightly  straw-colored.  It.i  flavor  is 
peculiar ;  but  it  dift'ers  considerably,  no  doubt  in  con- 
scquonee  cf  the  various  articles  of  which  it  is  prepared, 
and  tho  unequal  care  taken  In  its  manufacture.  In 
England,  arrack  is  seldom  uped  except  fo  give  flavor 
to  punch;  formerly  the  imports  were  quite  inconsid- 
erable ;  but  they  have  recently  been  a  good  deal 
greater,  though,  as  they  are  mixed  ;i])  in  tlie  offliiAl 
returns  with  rum  from  India,  it  is  impojislblc  to  state 
their  exact  :inioiint.  Tho  duty  on  rack  from  »  Hritish 
possession  is  'M.  2(i',  a  gallon,  an<l  on  that  from  a 
foreign  comitry,  15».  jior  gallon.  In  the  East  its  con- 
fluniption  i»  immense.  It  is  issued  to  the  soldiers  In 
India  as  part  of  the  estnblixhed  rations;  ami  it  is 
supplied,  instead  of  mm,  to  the  s  amen  of  ttn'  royal 
navy  employed  in  tho  Indian  se.is.  It  Is  one  of  the 
principal  products  of  Ceylon,  Its  prime  cent  In  that 
island  varies  from  8(/,  to  lOr/,  a  gallon  ;  iiiiil  largo 
quantities  are  exported  to  India  and  elsewhere.  It  It 
stid  in  Ceylon  by  tho  logger  of  l.W,  and  In  Java  by 
the  leggor  of  IfiO  gallons.  In  1811  the  exports  from 
tho  latter  amounted  to  4072  loggers,  or  7i7,52(>  gal- 
lons, valued  at  280,8111  florins.  Kalavia  Brra<k  sold 
in  bor  1  in  London,  in  Septemlicr,  1853,  at  from  1<,  6d. 
to  'is.  per  gallon, 

P.iriah-nrmck  is  a  phrsso  used  fo  designate  a  spirit 
distilled  in  the  peninnuln  of  India,  which  Is  said  to  !io 
often  rendered  unwholesomo  by  a.t  admixturo  o^riunga 
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(CamuibU  sath(\  and  a  gpocios  ot  Datura,  in  tho  v'lew 
of  inoreasiiig  >ti>  intoxicating  power.  Uiit  it  is  not 
elenr  wlivther  the  tonn  pariah-arrack  bo  meant  to  im- 
ply Miat  it  is  an  inferior  spirit,  or  an  adultoratucl  com- 
poun'l.  This  liquor  is  sometimes  distilled  from  cocoa- 
nut  toddy,  ond  sometimes  from  a  mi/.ture  of  Jaggery, 
water,  and  tUo  barks  of  various  trees. — <SfeMiLBURN's 
OrietU.  Com. ;  and  .Mh.  Mak8UAli.'»  valuable  Kisty  on 
the  Cocoa-nut  Tree,  p.  13. 

Arro'w-root,  the  pith  or  starch  of  the  root  Ma- 
rauta,  arundinacea.  It  hc3  rocciv  a  its  common  name 
from  its  being  supposed  to  be  an  antidote  to  tho  pois- 
oned arrows  of  tho  Indiana.  The  powder  is  pi'opared 
from  roots  of  a  year  old.  It  is  roclioned  a  very  whole- 
some, uutritious  food :  it  'i  oi'toii  adulterated,  when 
in  the  shops,  with  tho  starch  or  tiour  of  potatoes.  It 
is  a  native  of  South  America;  but  has  been  long  in- 
troduced into  tho  West  Indies,  where  it  forms  a  pret- 
ty iinportaot  article  of  cultivation.  An  excellent  kind 
of  arrow-root,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  is  now  prepared 
in  India  from  tho  root  of  tlie  Curcuma  angustlfolia. 
Tlio  plant  is  abundant  on  tho  Malabar  const,  where 
tlie  |)u\vder  is  made  in  sudi  quantities  us  to  bo  a 
considerable  object  of  trade.  >Somu  of  it  has  been 
brought  to  England.  The  Murauta  arundinacea  has 
been  curried  from  tho  AVest  Indies  to  Ceylon,  where 
it  tlirivos  extremely  well,  and  where  arrow-root  of  the 
linust  (|uality  has  been  manufactured  from  it. — Aixs- 
Liii's  Mitt.  Jndi-i. 

Arrowamitta,  Aaron,  an  eminent  geographer 
and  hydrugrnplier,  born  ut  Loudon  in  176U.  lie  pub- 
lished, in  l>il.,  a  new  Uenerul  Atlas,  4to,  and  pro- 
duced a  great  nural)cr  of  maps  and  charts.  His  maj) 
of  tiie  world  on  Meioator's  projection  is  ntuch  esteem- 
ed.    He  du.\  iis  U-li. 

Arsenal  (from  tho  Itomaunt  arthcnal,  a  citadel), 
originally  denoted  exclusively  a  magazine  of  naval 
stjres  and  warlike  apparatus,  giving  probability  to 
the  etymology  which  derives  the  word  from  tlie  Latin 
arr  navalU,  a  naval  citadel.  Now,  however,  tho  term 
is  applied  to  a  repository  of  warlike  stores,  whether 
for  land  ur  scu  service.  Tho  naval  arsenals  are, 
however,  still  tho  more  uumero-.>s,  and  will  bo  found 
described  at  length  under  tho  article  1)(>ck-yaki>s. 

The  great  arsenal  of  liritnin  (if  wo  except  the 
Tower)  is  that  of  Woolwich,  where  all  warlike  stores 
and  apparatus  are  not  only  preserved,  but  manufac- 
tured in  the  immense  buildings  devoted  to  the  pur- 
pose. At  Woolwich,  Dcptford,  Chatham,  Shcemess, 
Portsmouth,  and  IMymouth,  are  tho  great  naval  ar- 
senals. In  France,  there  aro  military  arsenals  at 
Paris,  Strasburg,  Metz,  Lille,  etc. ;  and  tlvo  groat 
maritime  arsenals,  tho  chief  of  which  ar?  those  of 
Ureat,  Toulon,  and  Itochefort ;  next  to  them  L'Orient 
and  Cherbourg.  There  are  also  inferior  arsenals  nt 
Dunkirk,  Hi^vrc,  .Saint  Servan,  Nantes,  liordeaux. 
And  Itayonne.  The  other  principal  naval  arsenals  in 
Europe  are,  those  of  Kussia,  at  St.  I'etersburg,  Cron- 
stadt,  r  .1  n.  'instopol:  of  Holland,  at  Anvors,  Flush- 
ing, Uelvoetsluys,  and  the  Texel ;  of  Prussia,  at  Uaut- 
zig;  of  Hamburg;  of  Denmark,  at  Copenhagen;  of 
Turkey,  at  Constantinople;  of  Italy,  at  (ienoa,  Villa- 
franca,  l.ivorno,  Spezzia,  Civita  Veecliia,  Naples,  An- 
conu,  Venice,  and  Trieste  ;  of  Spain,  at  Cadiz,  Carlha- 
geiiu,  and  Diireelcua,  and  the  Ilritish  one  ut  tiibraltar; 
of  Portugal,  at  Lisbon ;  of  Uritiin,  at  Malta  and  Cor- 
fu.— E.  U.  'I'iie  principal  navi^l  arsenols  of  the  United 
States  are  at  New  York,  lloston,  and  Norfolk.  The 
military  arsenals  of  the  I'nitod  States  are  at  Kennelx^e, 
Maine;  Watertowii,  Mnssachujetts;  Watervliet,  New 
York;  New  York  city;  Alleghany  and  Eranhford, 
Pennsylvania;  Pik-<ivUle,  Indiana;  Washington,  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia;  Port  Monroe,  Virginia;  Augusta, 
Georgia ;  St.  Louis,  Mobile ;  llaton  liougo,  Louisiana ; 
Mount  Vernon,  .\labama;  Detroit,  Michigan;  Eay- 
ottevillo,  Noith  Carolina;  Charleston,  South  Carolina ; 
Little  UoeU,  Arkansas;  San  Antonio,  Tctas ;  Ueiiieia, 


California;  of  Drazil,  at  Kio  Janeiro  and  Bahia;  t.' 
La  Plita,  at  Buenos  Ayrcs  and  Monte  Video ;  of  Chili, 
at  Vul,)araiso ;  and  of  Mexico,  at  Vera  Cruz. 

Anenio  (Germ.  Artenik;  Fr.  Arienio;  It.  atid 
Sp.  Arsenica ;  liuat.MUschjah;  Lai.  Arsenicum).  This 
me*al  has  a  bluish  white  color  not  unlike  that  of 
steel,  and  a  good  deal  of  brilliancy.  It  has  no  sens- 
ible smell  while  cold,  but  whiin  heated  it  emits  a 
strong  odor  of  garlic,  which  is  very  characteristic.  It 
is  the  softest  of  all  tho  metallic  bodies,  and  so  brittle 
that  it  may  bo  easily  reduced  to  a  very  line  powder  by 
trituration  in  a  mortar.  Its  speciflc  gravity  is  5'70. — 
TiiojisoN's  Chemistry.  Metallic  arsenic  is  not  used 
in  tlio  arts,  and  is  not,  therefore,  extracted  from  the 
ore,  except  for  tho  purposes  of  experiment  or  curiosity. 
The  arsenic  oi"  commerce  is  the  white  oxido,  or  arte- 
nious  acid  of  chemists.  It  is  a  white,  brittle,  compact 
substance,  of  a  glassy  appearance;  is  inodorous;  has 
an  acrid  taste,  leaving  on  tho  tongue  a  sweetish  im- 
pression; and  is  higlily  corror^ive.  In  iu  metallic 
state  arsenic  exerts  no  action  on  the  animal  system ; 
but  when  oxidized,  it  is  a  mojt  virulent  poison.  Tho 
arsenic  of  the  shops  i«  sometimes  adulterated  with 
white  sand,  chalk,  or  gypsmn .  the  fi'aad  may  bo  de- 
tected by  heating  a  small  ])ortion  of  the  liuspectcd 
powder,  when  the  arsenic  is  dissipated,  leaving  tho 
impurities,  if  there  bo  any,  behind.  Though  tho  most 
violent  of  a\\  the  mineral  poisons,  the  white  oxido  of> 
arsenic,  or  the  arsenic  of  the  shops,  is  yet,  when  judi- 
ciously administered,  a  modii-ine  of  great  eflicacy.  It 
is  also  used  for  various  puri>oses  in  the  arts.  It  la 
principally  imported  ft'om  Saxony  and  Bohemia. — 
Thomson's  Chemistry;  A.  T.  Thosison's  DinjMmsatory. 

Arsura,  a  term  used  in  ancient  times  for  the  melt- 
ing of  gold  or  silver,  either  to  refine  them  or  to  cx- 
aniino  their  value.  The  method  of  doing  this  is 
explained  in  the  Black  Book  of  the  Exchequer,  as- 
cribed to  Gervaise,  in  the  chapter  J)e  Ojficio  ifititit 
Argentarii,  being  in  those  days  of  great  use,  on  ac- 
count of  the  various  places  and  diftbrent  manners  in 
which  tho  king's  money  was  pai<l.  Arsura  is  also 
used  for  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  metal  In  tho 
trial.  In  this  sense  a  pound  was  said  tot  ardere 
denarios,  to  lose  so  many  pennyweights.  Arsura  is 
likewise  used  for  the  dust  and  sweepings  of  silver- 
smiths, and  others  who  work  in  silver  molted  duwn. 

ArtealHii  'Wells,  the  name  applied  to  artitinial 
springs,  pmiiuccd  l>y  boring  a  snmli  hole  through 
strata  destitute  of  water,  into  lower  beds  in  which 
water  is  percolating  in  ronsiderablu  quantity.  On 
making  such  perforation,  the  water  often  risei.  forcibly 
to  tho  surface,  and  is  conveyed  to  a  convenient  re- 
ceptacle by  tt  pipe  introduced  by  the  perforation  into 
the  strata  atlurding  the  water.  Tho  iirst  place  in 
Europe  where  such  nrtiticial  fountains  wero  extensively 
formed  was  in  the  French  province  of  Artols,  anciently 
Artcsium.  But  there  is  reason  to  bcllevo  tlat  the  art 
was  long  before  practiced  by  the  Chinese,  who  aro 
ve/y  expert  in  the  furmalion  of  such  wells.  They  are 
extensively  used  In  tho  Milanese,  in  several  parts  of 
Germany,  and  have  also  been  for  several  years  em- 
ployeil  in  the  south  of  England,  on  the  coast  of  Lin- 
colnshire, and  morn  lately  in  tho  vicinity  of  London. 
An  artesian  well  wns  sunk  at  Shecrness  in  17HI,  to 
the  depth  of  3iM)  feet. — l'/iito»t-;'hic<(l  'I'rnnsactiotui,  17H  I. 
It  was  carried  through  a  thick  bed  of  l^ndon  cUiy,  and 
water,  which  rose  nearly  to  tho  surface,  was  found  on 
reaching  tho  subjacent  8and-l)cds.  Two  of  better 
construction  wero  carried  to  the  same  depth  through 
Nimilar  niatoriuls  at  Portsnioutli  docks  in  1K28  and 
1M2U.  Tho  soil  of  the  district  on  the  coast  of  Lincoln, 
lietwecn  Lowth  and  the  sea,  rests  on  n  thick  bed  of 
clay,  which  precludes  tho  pusslbility  of  springs  ;  but 
by  ponotratliig  through  this,  water  was  found  In 
abundanco  In  tho  chalk  on  which  tho  clay  reposed ; 
and  artesian  wells  there  now  aflbrd  a  plentiful  fupply 
of  this  nccossarv  element,  that  rises  with  sueli  force 
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through  the  pipes  as  to  have  obtained  the  local  name 
of  hL^-tCflU.  The  theory  of  artesian  wells  is  founded 
on  the  foot  that  woter  derived  from  •.  higher  level  may 
percolate  through  certain  strata,  or  pass  in  ^lams 
bet^vecn  them,  and  be  prevented  from  reaching  the 
surface  by  the  superposition  of  other  beds  or  strata 
impei-vious  to  wator.  In  such  circumstances  a  per- 
foration through  the  latter  allows  the  water,  by  hy- 
drostatic pressure,  to  reach  the  surface;  and  it  will 
overflow,  or  even  gush  out,  with  a  force  proportional 
to  the  dilTerenco  of  level  of  the  diflcrent  parts  of  the 
water-bearing  strato,  especiuUy  if  the  fr^e  course  of 
the  subterranean  sheet  of  water  be  invjrruptcd  by 
what  are  ternied/auft»  in  the  strata,  or  the  occurrence 
of  veins  of  stony  bodies  intersecting  them.  Thus,  in 
the  diagram  of  a  supposed  section  of  a  country,  let  P  P 


represent  a  thick  bed  of  plastic  clay,  ABC  strata 
aflbrding  water,  altcrnatirg  with  strata  '.  E  F,  imper- 
vious to  water,  and  let  V  represent  a  vein  of  trap  rock 
traversing  these  strata,  and  producing  a  thift  or  fault ; 
by  sinking  the  pipes  abc  into  the  strata  ABC  re- 
spectively, we  shall  obtain  the  water  derived  from  the 
more  elevated  portions  of  these  strata  at  such  artesian 
fountains. 

The  same  principles  are  applicable  to  the  sinking 
of  common  wells.  It  has  sometimes  happened  that  a 
well  has  been  lost  in  attempts  to  in-'ease  its  flow  by 
a  deeper  excavation.  Thus,  if  the  bottom  of  the  well 
was  a  bed  of  clay  resting  on  si^nd,  a  perforation  made 
through  that  claj'  lias  occasionally  lost  all  the  water  ; 
liecause  the  stratum  of  clay  had  jircvented  the  water 
from  escaping  to  a  lower  level,  and  conducted  it  to- 
ward the  surface.  The  direction  of  the  strata,  as  well 
as  their  nature,  are  essential  elements  for  tlie  success- 
ful formation  of  "ithcr  common  or  artesian  wells ; 
which  last  are  of  great  consequence  in  champaign 
countries,  where  natural  springs  are  less  common. 

Artesian  wells  have  been  also  sunk  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  tcami  water.  It  is  well  ascertained  that 
in  the  interior  of  our  <arth  there  is  a  source  of  heat, 
which  may  he  reached  by  deep  artesian  perforations, 
so  as  to  bring  warm  watsr  to  the  surface.  Thus  Von 
Bruckmaun,  of  Wurtcmburg,  heoted  a  paper  manufac- 
tory at  Ileilbronn  by  water  from  a  deep  artesian  well : 
ami  by  the  •'anio  <neans  prevented  the  freezing  of  the 
watjr  in  whiter  round  the  wheels  of  mills.  In  the 
artesian  well  at  Itochulle,  at  the  depth  of  .STO  feet,  the 
water  has  a  t.'inpcrature  .'^'"  higher  than  that  of  the 
atmosphere.  M.  Arago  was  the  chief  promoter  of 
the  artesian  well  in  the  plain  of  Grcncllc  at  Paris, 
which,  at  the  depth  of  upward  of  190<)  feet,  afTci's 
water  at  92°  Fahronhiit.  In  the  deepest  ortesiai 
well  yet  made,  that  at  Kissengi'n,  the  temperature  of 
the  water  is  also  very  considerable. 

The  instrument  now  used  in  niixkii^g  artesian  pci- 
forations  to  great  depths  is  nut  the  old  macbino  cm- 
pldycd  in  liuring  for  coul,  etc.,  a  series  of  iron  rods 
screwed  together,  and  forced  down  by  re|)eated  blows 
with  u  mallet.  That  wns  a  costly  and  tediuus  opera- 
tion :  a  Chinese  instnir,<c-nt  has  lately  been  introduced 
with  great  elicit.  It  consists  of  a  heavy  bar  of 
cast  iion,  six  feet  long  and  four  inches  in  diameter, 
armed  at  its  lower  end  with  a  cutting  i^hisel,  sur- 
rounded by  a  cylindrical  chamber,  which,  by  means 
of  simple  valves,  receives  and  retains  the  abraded 
portions  of  llie  rock.  Tho  instrument  In  suspended 
by  a  rope  passing  over  a  wheel.  As  it  is  wrought  up 
iud  down,  tho  torsion  of  the  rope  gives  a  circular 


movement  to  the  bar  of  iron,  snfHcient  to  vary  the 
position  of  the  chisel  at  each  stroke  of  the  instrument ; 
and  when  the  chamber  is  full  of  tho  debris  of  the 
rock,  it  is  drawn  up  and  discharged.  This  mode  of 
working  has  greatly  diminished  tho  labor  and  expense 
of  such  operation:! ;  and  is  applicable  to  many  pro- 
cesses in  mining,  blasting  in  quarries,  and  the  like. 

An  ingenious  rierman  engineer,  M,  Sellow,  hns  by 
a  similar  instrument  of  greater  size,  succeeded  in  ven- 
tilating the  mines  at  KaarbrQck,  by  perforations  18 
inches  in  diameter,  and  several  hundred  feet  in  depth. 
The  importance  of  artesian  wells  can  scarcely  be 
overes.imated.  They  ore  capable  of  rendering  dis- 
tricts now  scantily  supplied  with  or  destitute  of  pota- 
ble water,  convenient  domiciles  for  man ;  and  under 
an  enlightened  government  might  render  habitable 
•  no  small  portions  of  the  arid  wiistes  of 

B  ^ar~ — F Africa  and  Arabia.     In  the  latter,  re- 
cent observations  show  that  there  ire 
abundant  subterranean  sources  of  wa- 
ter, and  possibly  a  series  of  artesian 
wells  might  diminish  the  perils  of  the 
passage  of  the  Great  Sahara. — K.  B. 
Tho  United  States  Government  has  re- 
cently authorized  a  series  of  experi- 
ments for  the  construction  of  a  number  of  artesian  wells 
on  the  plains  of  Western  Texas,  on  or  near  the  military 
and  emigrant  roads  leading  toward  Kew  Mexico  and 
California,  for  the  relief  of  emigrant  parlies.     An  ex- 
pedition for  this  purpose  left  Texas  in  January,  18&5, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Pope,  I'nited  States 
army,  and  had  not  completed  their  operations  in  De- 
cember, 18&6. — Ste  Hkhicat  he  TiiiitY,  Connidern- 
tions  tur  la  cause  dv  Jaillissement  des  /•.Vii/.r  des  I'viti- 
foris,  Paris,  1829;  Von  Bhuckmann,  Viher  Arlensche 
Jinmnen,  Ileilb.  1833  ;  M,  Araho,  Aotices  Srientifquec, 
Annuaire  du  litir.  dea  Ijififf.  pour  Annes  pltm. 

Artificer,  a  person  who  works  in  iron,  brass, 
wood,  etc. — such  as  smiths,  brasiers,  cariientorti,  etc. 
Tho  Koman  artificers  had  their  peculiar  temples, 
where  they  assembled  and  chose  their  own  patron  to 
defend  their  causes ;  and  they  were  exempted  from  all 
personal  services.  Taruntenus  Patcrnus  reckons  .12 
species  of  artificers,  and  Constantine  36,  who  enjoyed 
this  privilege.  The  arfilieers  were  incorporated  info 
divers  colleges  or  companies,  each  of  which  had  their 
tutelar  gods,  to  whom  the)-  ottered  their  worship. 
.Several  of  these,  when  they  quitted  their  profession, 
hung  up  their  tools,  as  votive  ofl'crinps  to  their  gods. 
Artificer-^  were  held  a  degree  below  merchants  and 
arr/entarii,  or  money-changers,  and  their  employment 
more  .sordid.  Some  d"ny  that  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
the  Homan  State  artificers  werr  ranked  in  the  number 
of  citizens  ;  others,  who  assert  their  citizenship,  allow 
that  they  were  held  in  contempt,  as  being  uiitit  for 
war,  and  so  poor  <liat  they  could  scarcely  pay  any 
taxes  !  for  Avhich  reason  they  were  not  entered  among 
tho  citizens  in  the  censor's  books;  the  design  of  tho 
census  being  only  to  sec  what  number  of  persons  were 
yearly  fit  to  bear  arms  and  to  pay  taxes  toward  tho 
support  of  tho  slate.  It  may  be  added,  that  much  of 
the  artificers'  business  at  Kome  was  done  by  slaves 
and  foreigners. 

Artificial  Horison,  a  contrivance  of  great  utility 
f<ir  enabling  an  observer  to  determino  the  nitiliide  of 
a  hes.enly  liody,  or  of  a  terrestrial  object,  above  Iho 
horizr  I  (  any  place,  when  the  sensible  horizon  is  ill 
definei'..  The  surfaeo  of  a  tluid  not  easily  disturbed 
by  the  air,  siiih  as  (luieksilver,  or  some  viscid,  opaque 
fluid,  is  usually  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  they 
will  adjust  themselves  to  a  plane  parallel  to  the  ra- 
tional horizon.  To  prevent  the  influence  of  winds  in 
the  open  air,  the  surl"ucc  is  usually  covereil  l)y  a  plate 
o(  ground-glass  with  parallel  surfaces.  In  fixed  observ- 
ations this  is  not  necessary  ;  and  tho  mercury  Is  con- 
tained in  an  oblong  trough  ;  for  locomotive  observa- 
i  lions,  a  cup  of  three  inches  in  diomcter  is  the  containing 
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vessel.  But  as  carrying  about  mercury  is  inconvenient, 
some  huve  employed  polished  metallic  or  glass  mir- 
rors, adjusted  by  screws  at  the  corners,  and  a  spirit- 
level,  to  horizontality ;  though  this  is  less  accurate 
than  the  fluid  surface.  The  surface  of  the  quicksilver, 
or  mirror  so  aiyusted,  is  a  plane  touching  the  surface 
of  the  earth  where  tlie  observatior  is  made,  and  parallel 
to  the  rational  horizon ;  thercfo.'c,  a  ray  of  liglit  pass- 
ing from  tlie  object  to  tho  si:rfa"e  of  the  instrument, 
forms  an  angle  with  that  surficc  jqual  to  tho  angular 
elevntion  of  titat  objecw  above  tlio  true  horizon  of  the 
place,  when  it  is  corrected  for  parallax  and  refraction. 
— E.  B. 

As,  in  AntiquUi/,  a  weight,  consisting  of  12  ounces, 
being  the  same  with  Hbm,  or  tlie  lionian  pound.  The 
word  is  derived  from  tho  (jreo'  '(f,  whicli,  in  tlie  Doric 
dialect,  is  used  fo.  iii,  vnt  ^.  an  entire  thing;  or, 
according  to  others,  froi>  -  .  because  made  of  brass. 
It  was  also  the  name  of  u  Ivjinan  coin,  which  was  of 
different  weight  and  material  in  different  ages  of  the 
commonwealth.  Under  Numa  Pomp'Iius,  according 
to  Eusebius,  tho  Roman  money  was  cither  of  wood, 
leather,  or  shells.  In  the  time  of  Tullus  Ilostilius  it 
was  of  brass,  and  called  n<  libra,  lib^lla,  or  pondo, 
liecauso  actually  weighing  a  pound,  or  12  ounces. 
The  first  I'unio  war,  420  years  later,  having  exhaust- 
ed tho  treasury,  the  as  was  reduced  to  two  ounces. 
In  the  second  I'uniu  war  it  was  again  reduced  to 
half  its  weight,  viz.,  to  ono  ounce.  And,  lastly,  by 
the  Papirian  law  it  was  still  further  reduced  to  the 
diminutivo  weight  of  half  an  ounce;  and  it  is  gener- 
ally thought  that  it  continued  the  same  during  tlio 
commonwealth,  and  even  to  tho  reign  of  Vespasian. 
The  as,  therefore,  wos  of  four  dilfureut  weights  in  tho 
commonwealth.  Its  original  stamp  was  that  of  a 
sheep,  ox,  or  sow ;  but  from  the  time  of  tho  emperors 
it  had  on  one  side  a  Janus  witl>  two  faces,  and  on  the 
reverse  the  rostrum  or  prow  of  a  ship.  As  also  de- 
noted any  integer  or  whole ;  whence  tho  Kuglish  word 
ace.  Thus  (m  signified  the  whole  inheritanco ;  whence 
hirres  ex  «.«?,  the  heir  to  tho  whole  estate. 

Asafoetlda  ((ior.  TetifiUdrech ;  \)u.  DuiceUdreck; 
Vt.  Assa-fctida ;  Sx>.Aaa-J'etidi.;  Lat.  A sa-j'tflidu ;  Per. 
Ungoozeh),  a  gum  resin,  consisting  of  the  inspissated 
Juioe  of  a  largo  uiiibcUireroiis  ]ilnnt,  the  Ferula  asa- 
jXetida.  It  is  produced  in  tho  .southern  provinces  of 
Persia,  and  in  tho  territory  of  Sinde,  or  country  lying 
at  tho  mouth  of  the  Indus.  It  is  exported  from  tlie 
Persian  Gulf  to  Doinbay  and  Calcutta,  whcr  3  it  is 
sent  to  Europe.  It  has  a  nauseous,  sumcwlmt  bitter, 
biting  taste,  and  nil  excessively  strung,  fetid,  alli- 
aceous smell:  the  newer  it  is,  it  possesses  its  smell 
and  other  peculiar  pro|)erties  iii  the  greater  perieotion. 
It  is  imported,  packed  in  irregular  nia»ses,  in  mats, 
casks,  and  cases;  the  last  being,  in  general,  the  b<  st. 
It  should  be  chosen  clean,  fresli,  strong-scented,  nf  a 
pule  reddish  color,  variegated  with  a  number  of  line, 
white  tears:  when  broken,  it  should  somewhat  reniii- 
ble  marble  in  appearance;  am'.,  after  being  exposal  to 
the  air,  should  turn  of  a  violet  red  color.  That  wliicli 
is  soft,  black,  and  foul,  should  be  rejected.  The  pack- 
ages should  be  carefully  ex:uiiiiieil,  and  ought  tu  iio 
tight,  to  prevent  tho  smell  fnini  injuring  any  (jther 
nrtlclo.  N<!ither  the  Imporfs  nor  the  (piantities  cloiiied 
for  coMsninntioii  are  considcrHlile,  though  the  I  .Iter 
arc  probably  greater  than  might  have  been  expected, 
aiiiounliiig  to  about  11000  lbs.  a  year.  Tlie  duly  in 
Kuglund  is  U.  a  cwt.  In  Knglund  it  is  used  only  in 
the  materia  niedica.  In  Krance  it  is  u.'<e<l  both  in  that 
way,  and,  to  some  extent,  also  ai  a  condiment.  It  in 
worth,  in  bond,  in  the  London  market,  from  '!•».  to  AI:') 
per  cwt.— Mii.miiN'M  Orient.  Com. ;  I'url.  i'apers  ;  and 
private  information. 

Ash,  Common,  the  Fnunnus  cj-re2<i'(ir  of  botanists, 
n  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  many  varieties.  It  is 
Abundant  in  Knglund,  and  is  of  the  greatest  utility. 
The  ash  is  of  very  rapid  growth ;  and,  unlike  most 


other  trees,  its  value  is  vather  increased  than  dimin- 
ished by  this  circumsfatice.  Like  the  chestnut,  the 
wood  of  young  trees  is  most  esteemed.  It  grows  on  a 
great  variety  of  soils,  but  is  iiest  where  the  growth 
has  been  most  vigorous.  It  is  inferior  to  the  oak  in 
stiffness,  and  is  more  easily  split ;  but  in  toughness 
and  elasticity  it  is  far  superior  to  the  oak,  or  to  any 
other  species  of  timber.  Hence  lis  universal  employ- 
ment in  all  those  parts  of  machinery  which  have  to 
sustain  sudden  shocks,  such  us  the  circumference, 
teeth,  and  spokes  of  wheels,  ship-biucks,  etc.,  and  in 
the  mauufueture  of  agricultural  implements;  in  the 
latter,  indeed,  it  is  almost  exclusively  made  uie  of. 
The  want  of  prolonged  durability  is  its  groalcst  defect ; 
and  it  is  too  flexible  to  be  employed  in  building.  The 
wood  of  old  trees  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  sometimes 
beautifully  figured ;  tho  wood  of  young  trees  is  brown- 
ish white,  with  a  shade  of  green.  The  texture  is  al- 
ternately compact  and  porous :  where  the  growth  has 
been  vigorous,  the  compact  p&rt  of  the  several  layers 
bears  a  great  proportion  to  the  spongy,  and  tho  timber 
is  comparatively  tough,  elastic,  and  durable.  It  has 
n'^ither  taste  nor  smell,  and,  when  young,  is  difHcult 
to  work.  Tho  mouutain  ash  {Pyrus  aucuparia)  is 
quite  a  different  tree  from  the  common  ash,  aiul  its 
timber  is  far  less  valuable. — Treuoolu's  Principles 
iif  Carpentry ;  Timber  Trees  and  Fruits,  in  Library  of 
Fnlertaining  Knowledge,  etc. 

Ashes (Fr.  ]'ed(isHe;  Ger.  Waidasche ;  Du.  Weedas; 
Da.  Veedashe;  It.  Feccia  bruciata ;  Sp.  A lumbrede/iez; 
Kuss.  Weldasch;  Lat.  Vineres  infeclorii),  the  residuum, 
or  earthy  part,  of  any  substance  after  it  has  been 
burned.  In  commerce,  the  term  is  applied  to  the  ashes 
of  vegetable  siilistances ;  from  which  are  extracted  the 
alkaline  salts  culled  potash,  pearlasb,  barilla,  kelp, 
etc.;  which  see. 

Asia.  This  division  of  the  globe  is  distinguished 
by  its  vast  extent ;  by  the  striking  character  of  its 
interior  geography ;  above  all,  by  the  stupendous  rev- 
olutions of  which  it  has  been  the  scene;  and,  lastly, 
by  the  high  antiquity  of  its  civilizutior.,  of  which  we 
can  still  faintly  trace  tho  precious  remains.  Stretch- 
ing from  the  southern  hemisphere  into  the  northera 
regions  of  perpetual  winter,  it  comprises  within  its 
boumls  the  opposite  extremes  of  beat  and  cold ;  all  tho 
varieties,  consequently,  of  the  animal  and  vegetable 
tribes;  and  th:it  still  more  interesting  variety  which 
the  irresistible  law  of  climate  impresses  on  the  human 
species.  The  surface  of  Asia,  towering  to  its  height 
fur  above  the  regions  of  perpetual  snow,  presents,  wlicn 
superliciully  examined,  a  confused  muss  of  lofty  mount- 
ains, diverging  inio  an  endless  variety  of  inferior 
ridges,  uppurcntly  without  plan  or  system.  Hut  a 
more  attentive  survey  discloses,  amid.sL  tho  bold  ir- 
regularities of  nature,  tlie  .>i:unc  order  and  unity  of  dcr 
sign  in  the  struct'ire  of  this  great  continent  as  in  all 
the  other  works  of  creutioii. 

Asia  was  the  earliest  abode  of  the  human  race ; 
and,  when  all  the  oilier  purls  of  the  world  were  either 
iiuinhubited  or  sunk  in  barbiirisui,  it  was  tho  seat  of 
great  empires,  ami  of  flourishing  niid  splendid  cities, 
of  commerce,  of  literature,  and  of  all  the  arts  of  civil- 
ized life,  lint  its  early  prosperity  was  blighted  by 
the  ruthless  devastations  of  w:ir :  its  populous  cities 
were  utterly  destroyed,  so  that  flic  spot  on  which 
many  of  them  stood  is  iio.v  only  mnrki'd  by  musses  of 
ruins;  their  arts  mid  lite  utmv  Imve  perished ;  and  in 
such  fragments  of  their  writing  as  slill  survive,  tho 
j  ineiinliig  is  liuried  under  the  almost  inipen<!trable  veil 
I  of  an  iiiicii'iit  and  iiiiknowii  <'haractcr.  In  touching' 
oil  the  various  topics  which  are  cmnprehendcd  under 
I  ho  designation  of  Asia,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
in  the  following  article  we  are  to  conliiie  our  attenfion 
lo  such  general  views  of  its  geography,  history,  insti- 
tutions, policy,  and  manners,  as  '  ..•  not  supersede  a 
more  particular  description  of  its  various  states  under 
their  respective  designations. 
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Asia  contains  a  larger  area  tlian  any  of  the  other 
diTisions  of  the  globe,  viz.,  including  its  islands, 
12,960,(X)0  square  geographical  miles;  the  area  of 
America  being  10,600,000,  that  of  Africa  8,560,000, 
and  that  of  Europe  2,660,000. 

The  islands  '>{  Asia  are :  in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  Nova 
Zembla,  consisting  of  two  large  islands,  and  New  Si- 
beria, consisting  of  three  islands  of  considerable  ex- 
tent discovered  in  the  course  of  this  century.  Along 
the  east  coast :  the  volcanic  group  of  the  Kurilcs ;  the 
Japanese  Islands,  of  which  Nipon  is  the  principal; 
the  Lu-ku  group  to  the  south  of  Japan;  the  large  islands 
of  Formosa  and  Hainan,  on  the  coast  of  China.  Sag- 
halia,  opposito  the  coast  of  Mantchurio,  was  long  be- 
lieved to  be  an  island,  but  is  a  peninsula  extending 
over  8  degrees  of  latitude,  and  connected  with  the 
continent  by  a  low,  narrow,  and  sandy  isthmus,  a  little 
to  the  south  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kiver  Amur.  In  the 
southeast  and  south :  the  Philippines,  among  which  Lu- 
zon and  Magindanao  are  the  largest,  and  half  a  dozen 
others  have  areas  surpassing  or  approaching  those  of 
Cyprus  and  Candia ;  the  great  islands  of  Borneo,  Suma- 
tra, Java,  and  Celebes;  the  Moluccas  or  Spico  Islands, 
among  which  Gilolo,  Ceram,  Buro,  and  Ambo}-na, 
between  Celebes  and  Mew  Guinea;  Nias,  Batu,  the 
two  I'ora,  etc.,  on  the  west  coast,'  and  Battam,  Linga, 
Banka,  and  Billiton,  on  the  east  coast  of  Sumatra ;  and, 
iinally,  the  Sunda  and  fianda  islands,  a  vast  latitu- 
dinal Archipelago,  extending  ^rom  the  east  point  of 
Java  toward  Australia  and  New  Guinea,  and  composed 
of  myriads  of  islands,  among  wliich  the  principal  are  in 
a  direction  from  west  to  east ;  Madura,  Bali,  Lambok, 
Sunil)aTa,  SandellMish  or  Tshindann,  Florcs,  Timor 
(ii>0  miles  long),  Timor  Laut,  and  Am,  which  form  a 
bridge,  as  it  were,  between  Asia  and  Australia.  In 
the  Indian  Oci!un:  the  Kicobar  and  Andama  Archi- 
pelagos, between  the  no-'hwest  point  of  Sumatra  and 
the  mouths  of  the  Irawaddy ;  the  large  island  of 
Cc;  Ion  ;  and,  on  both  sides  of  the  7()th  meridian  east, 
stretching  due  north  from  south  lat.  8°  nearly  as  far  as 
the  latitude  of  (loa,  the  Archipelagos  of  the  Tshagos, 
Maldives,  and  I^akkadives,  all  three  composed  of  myr- 
iads of  mostly  very  small  islands  of  coral  formation. 
In  the  Persian  Gulf:  Ormuzd,  Kishm,  and  Bahrein. 
In  the  Kcd  Sea:  Pcrim,  Arish  (orroneously  called 
Hamishl  Farsan,  and  Dhalak.  In  tlic  Mediterranean : 
Cypuis,  Bh'ides,  Chios,  etc. 

The  hut'  .■«  of  this  vast  continent  is  exceedingly 
varic'  Ir  some  places  ft  towers  in  stupendous  mount- 
ains, lorniing  four  grca.  chains,  with  subordinate 
branches,  of  different  names.  It  often  exhibits  vast 
plateaux  or  elevated  table-lands,  of  prodigious  extent; 
in  other  points  1-  stretches  in  plains  little  elevated 
above  the  level  of  the  oceun ;  while  In  certain  points 
it  presents  enormous  hollows  or  depressions  that  arc 
lower  than  the  surface  of  the  Black  Sea.  Humboldt 
coni|iutes  the  supurticius  of  all  Asio  at  l,ii4fi,000  gco- 
grapbical  square  leagues.  Of  this  u  largo  proportion 
is  mountainous,  or  raised  in  elevated  jdains.  The 
same  eminent  authority  estimates  these  as  follows : 

Sq.lugaM. 

The  mountsinnua  parts  of  Araliio,  IlvlMchlBtan,  cir| 
the  plateau  iif  Kelat,  Kandahar,  with  the  wuuiit-  -  940,0(10 

ain  rtdKPS  nf  India ) 

The  ni(iiiiit»inoiM  iiartH  <if  China 64,400 

The  piatcan  nf  (iold  or  Hhu-inu 4'i,000 

Tlin  plati'ati  of  Tlillict  anci  I.mlak,  Ixitween  tlie  lllni-)     ^j  ^^^ 

alaya  and  Knen  -Inn  Muuiitalna )        ' 

The  plat<aii  of  IVrsia 2T,0(I0 

The  Taurus  of  Asia  Minor,  Ararat,  and  the  Hiudun)    f^.  r^ 

Kooah )        '' 

Of  which  tliat  of  Ararat  alone  in 3.R0O 

The  ( 'aiiraaua,  n-oni  llaltu  to  Annpa t.llNI 

The  (iuial  aud  Altai  HtnnpH B,4U0 

The  northern  portion  of  Asia  consists  of  a  series  of 
plains  ilivided  by  mountains  of  small  elevation,  form- 
ing the  comparatively  low  land  of  Siberia,  intersected 
Iiy  several  large  rivers,  and  occupied  often  by  oxtons- 
ivn  swamps.  This  region  is  estimated  at  about 
400,000  squa'y  leiigues.      The   centrnl  |iart  of  Asia, 


still  imperfectly  known  to  Europe,  was  till  lately  con- 
ceived to  be  one  vast  table-land,  of  irregular  form,  but- 
tressed on  every  side  by  lofty  mountains ;  but  it  now 
appears,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  traversed  by  long 
mountain  chains. 

Asia  presents  to  the  eye  such  a  compactness  of  con- 
formation, and  its  outlines  are  at  the  same  time  so 
diversilied  by  deep  indentures  of  the  sea,  forming  gulfs 
and  peninsulas  of  every  shape  and  dimension,  that 
neither  Africa  can  be  called  more  compact,  nor  North 
America  more  diversified.  Every  prominent  feature  of 
this  vast  continent  is  on  a  gigantic  scale ;  and  the  ag- 
gregate of  its  mountains  and  rivers,  its  low  plains  and 
its  elevated  plateaux,  surpasses  those  of  the  other  di- 
visions, not  only  in  magnitude,  but  also  by  its  con- 
trasting variet}'.*  Its  mere  steppe  rivers  approach 
the  size  of  the  Don  and  Dnieper ;  and  the  second  of  its 
salt  lakes,  the  Aral,  is  still  larger,  by  6400  square  geo- 
graphical miles,  than  Lake  Superior,  the  largest  sheet 
of  water  in  America ;  while  the  combined  superficies 
of  all  the  American  lakes  would  not  sufiice  to  cover 
the  area  of  the  Caspian.  Its  Indian  Archipelago 
forms  a  world  by  itself,  with  which  the  West  Indian 
Islands  can  be  compared  neither  for  extent  nor  import- 
ance; its  mountains  rise  higher  into  the  regions  of 
eternal  snow  than  the  far-famed  Chimborazo;  it  has 
its  deserts  of  burning  sand  and  of  fVozen  swamps, 
alike  destructive  vo  the  human  race.  Nowhere  is 
there  such  an  cxul)erance  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
not  only  spread  over  the  whole  continent,  but  alto 
displaying  itself  within  tbc  narrowest  limits,  es  the 
traveler  rapidly  descends  from  the  crist  of  the  Hima- 
laya into  the  plain  of  Bengal.  The  same  variety,  the 
same  contrasts,  appear  in  its  history.  Asia,  the  cradle 
of  mankind,  the  mother  of  religion,  the  nurse  of  civil- 
ization, where  arts  and  letters  were  cultivated  in  the 
remotest  times,  contains  within  her  inaccessible  mount- 
aita  forests  numerous  descendants  of  her  primitive  in- 
habitants, who  still  continue  that  brutish  life  which 
their  forefathers  led  when  tho  first  vine  was  planted, 
the  first  hicrpglyphic  character  carved  in  the  rock. 

Of  the  domestic  animals,  the  elephant  claims  the 
pre-eminence,  being  unequaled  by  any  other  animal 
for  the  purposes  of  draught.  This  animal  is  confined 
to  the  southern  countries  of  India,  where  the  climate 
is  hot,  being  seldom  seen  in  the  mountainous  tracts 
toward  the  north.  The  camel  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  over  a  far  wider  extent  of  country  than  the 
elephant.  This  animal  is  of  two  species,  the  one  with 
two  humps,  and  the  common  camel  with  only  one 
hump.  The  latter  is  the  camel  of  Arabia,  Syria,  Per- 
sia, India,  and  Northern  AiWca.  A  lighter  variety 
of  this  species  is  the  dromedary,  used  only  for  riding, 
and  difl'ers  from  the  camel  of  burden  as  the  racer  does 
from  the  draught-horse,  llie  two-humped  camel  is 
the  Bactrian  species,  and  is  so  rare,  even  in  Western 
Asia  and  India,  that  Captain  Lynch  states,  that  In  a 
caravan  of  6000  camels  there  were  not  above  eight  or 
ten  of  this  Bactrian  species.  In  Mongolia,  however, 
they  ore  very  numerous.  The  dromedary  Is  chiefly 
used  for  traveling,  and  its  valuable  quality  is  swift- 
ness, by  which.  Joined  to   its  capacity  of  enduring 

*  AccordinK  to  Uur|$haiia,  tlicni  are  10  rivers  In  America, 
and  12  In  AhIu,  tliu  bualn  uf  tacli  of  wUicli  coulains  upuiud 
uf  lO.WHI  (i.Tinau,  or  ICS.IXJOgeoHniiihiial  Biiuare  mllea.  The 
united  ana  of  the  fomier,  the  flret  of  whleh  Is  the  Aniar.on, 
and  the  lant  Ihn  Hlo  Negro,  is  (I'M.IMX)  (ierinan.  or  B,in«,Oflfl 
l^>0KrapliieaI  iwinarfl  miles ;  nf  whirli  the  basin  of  the  Amnson 
occuiiies  not  Isk-  than  2,111  H,400.  Tliat  of  the  latter,  the  Old 
BtandiuK  at  the  head  willi  U'i4,80<>  Ke»irr«l>ldc«l  siiuare  niticH, 
and  the  Tariiii  beluic  the  last,  is  iUU,71W  Uerman,  or  D,t<2O,OU0 
K<iot(ra|ilikal  aiiuare  mllea ;  K.vinK  a  difference  of  62H,000  gco- 
Kraphlcal  square  mllea  ill  favor  of  AhIo.  The  total  length  of 
the  10  American  rivers,  wlndlnu*  Ineluded,  ia  70,040  goo- 
graphical  miles ;  that  of  the  Arilatic,  «S,448  nee— aphlcal  nillos : 
liifference  in  favor  of  the  latter,  21,808  geoitraphlcal  miles. 
Yet  '.he  system  uf  the  Msmnon  In  the  Ibrmor  stands  unequal- 
ed hv  nnr  in  the  world. 
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hardship,  it  is  qualified  to  travel  at  an  incredible  rate 
for  many  successive  days.  In  all  the  low  countries, 
especially  in  the  dry  and  sandy  tracts,  such  as  Arabia, 
Syria,  etc.,  tin;  common  camel  is  employed.  The  two- 
humped  camel  is  a  native  of  the  high  countries  in  the 
nei^liburhood  of  the  Oxus  nnd  the  Jaxartes,  where  it 
is  still  chiefly  used.  So  largo  a  portion  of  Asia  is  oc- 
cupied by  vast  plants  and  wastes  of  sand,  that  its  in- 
terior intercourse  must  be  maintained  by  land  journeys. 
But  without  the  aid  of  the  camel,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  traverse  extensive  deserts  destitute  both  of  food 
and  water;  and  in  those  arid  countries  fiuch  an  animal, 
which  has  lieen  truly  called  the  ship  of  the  desert,  is 
the  most  valuable  gift  whici«  "rovidence  could  bestow. 

Animals. — The  other  doniesiio  animals  of  South- 
ern and  Western  Asia  are  horses,  mules,  asses,  buf- 
faloes, black  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  etc.  Arabia  may  be 
considered  the  native  country  of  the  horse,  in  which 
ho  arrives  at  perfection,  ond  combines  all  the  most  es- 
timable qualities  of  symmetry,  form,  fineness  of  skin, 
fire,  docility  of  temper,  flectness,  and  hardiness.  It  is 
chiefly  from  the  Arabian  breed  that  the  horses  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  been  improved.  In  Persia  the 
liorsea  arc  neither  so  graceful  nor  so  swift  as  those  of 
Arabia,  l>eing  high,  with  long  legs,  spare  carcasses, 
and  lar;;o  heads ;  but  they  are  highly  prized  by  the 
inhabitants  for  their  extraordinory  capacity  of  endur- 
ing fatigue.  To  the  east  of  I'ersio,  at  Herat,  the 
breed  of  horses  is  fine ;  also  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus 
and  its  tributaries;  and  in  the  higher  regions  of  Balk 
and  Bukhara  they  are  excellent  and  numerous,  and 
are  exported  in  great  numbers  to  Ilindostan.  The 
mule  und  the  ass,  all  over  India,  are  miserable  animals. 
The  mules  arc  of  better  quality  in  the  I'ui^aub,  on  the 
upper  course  of  the  Indus,  ond  they  iniprovo  still 
more  farther  west.  In  the  countries  west  of  the  Indus, 
they  arc  superior  to  those  in  ^lindostan,  and  in  Persia 
tlicrc  is  a  si  ill  finer  breed.  But  the  mule  of  the  East 
is  inferior  to  that  of  Kurope.  The  ass  partakes  of  a 
similar  improvement  in  bis  progress  westward,  and  is 
a  far  liner  animal  in  Western  Asia  than  in  Europe. 
In  Syria,  Palestine,  and  generally  in  Asia  Miiuir,  he 
is  distinguished  by  agility,  fire,  and  patience  of  fatigue, 
and  ranks  in  the  first  class  of  domestic  animals.  Uufiii- 
loes  a  -c  found  in  the  hot  plains  of  Asia,  as  well  as  in 
the  uumutainous  tracts;  and  the  oxen  which  are  used 
in  the  p.ow  have  all  a  hump  on  their  backs.  The 
wealth  of  the  pastoral  tribes,  who  rove  about  in  the 
western  plains  of  Khorassan,  and  in  the  hilly  tracts  of 
AfiUlmniiitan,  consists  chiefly  in  sheep,  which  have  tails 
a  foot  broad,  and  composed  entirely  of  fat,  but  in  other 
resperls  resemble  the  English  sheep,  l)cing  better  and 
hauilsomer  than  those  of  India,  (ioats  are  common 
all  over  Asia,  especially  in  the  mountains,  where  there 
are  sonic  breeds  with  curiously-twisted  horns;  and 
they  are  by  no  means  scarce  in  the  plains. 

Ill  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  and  in  the  high 
niountuin  ti  ::ts,  n  different  class  of  animals  is  to  be 
found.  These  cold  regions  arc  not  distinguished  by 
the  sumo  profusion  of  aninnil  life  as  the  tropical  coun- 
tries. The  beasts  ( f  the  forest  decieaw  in  numbers, 
size,  and  llerceness ;  and  the  wolf,  the  bear,  the  glut- 
ton, and  the  wild  boar,  are  the  only  ferocious  animals 
wliiili  thrive  in  these  northern  climales.  In  advanc- 
ing on  the  desolate  plains  of  Siberia  to  about  the  (idth 
(legiTo  of  north  Inlitude,  we  find  the  cold  still  taking 
clVcct  on  the  animal  as  on  the  vegetable  creation,  and 
the  living  creatures,  as  well  as  the  plants  und  trees, 
stunted  in  their  full  |)ropoitions.  Beyond  this  limit  a 
diil'ereiit  in-der  of  animals  appears,  protected  against 
the  severity  of  the  ilimute  liy  a  thick  covering  of  fur, 
wh  I  Bonglit  after  as  a  rich  article  of  dress  in  more 
opui.  Ill  countries.  These  unimuls  are  accordingly 
hunted  for  llieir  skins,  which  constitute  the  great  sta- 
ple article  of  trade  in  Northern  Asia.  In  the  Arctic 
ri'gions  the  licar  sei^iis  to  form  the  only  exception  to 
the  diminished  grandeur  of  the  animal  crcHtioii.   This 


animal,  nourished  in  the  regions  of  Northern  Asia, 
acquires  a  larger  size,  and  far  greater  power  and  fierce- 
ness, than  in  southern  climates.  The  domestic  ani-> 
mals  of  the  northern  and  mountainous  countries  of 
Asia  are  of  a  less  imposing  appearance,  and  not  nearly 
of  the  same  litrength  ae  those  in  the  lower  valleys  of 
the  south  and  west.  In  the  high  and  cold  plains  of 
Central  Asia  the  camel  is  no  longer  used  as  a  beast  of 
burden,  nor  in  the  northern  parts  of  tlie  continent. 
Thibet  and  Central  Asia,  till  beyond  the  Altai  Mount- 
ains, are  inhabited  by  Mongolisli  and  Turkish  tribes, 
whose  wealth  consists  in  their  cattle,  which  not  only 
furnish  them  with  food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  but  are 
also  used  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  the  labors  of 
agriculture.  The  yak  of  Tartary,  or  the  bushy-tailed 
bull  of  Thibet,  seems  to  supply  the  place  of  the  camel 
in  these  mountainous  countries.  This  animal  is  about 
the  size  of  a  small  bull,  of  great  strength,  and  is  reck- 
oned a  valuable  property  among  the  itinerant  hordes 
of  Tartars,  to  whom  it  affords  the  means  of  easy  con- 
veyance, of  clothing,  and  shelter  for  their  lents,  from 
the  prodigious  quantitj*  of  long,  flowing,  glossy  hair  on 
its  tail,  and,  finally,  of  subsistence  from  its  milk  and 
flesh.  In  those  mountaius  is  also  found  the  musk-deer, 
which  deli^''>d  in  the  most  intense  cold,  and  of  which 
the  musk,  a  secretion  by  the  male,  aftbrds  a  revenue 
to  the  government,  as  well  as  a  valuable  article  of 
trade.  Hero,  also,  on  the  highest  mountains,  amidst 
ice  and  snow,  is  the  Cashmere  goat,  the  wool  of  which 
aflbrds  the  materials  of  the  finest  shawls.  Wild  horses 
are  seen  in  the  high  plains  of  Thibet ;  and  the  breed  of 
sheep,  a  peculiar  species  of  which  is  indigenous  to  the 
climate,  is  of  great  value.  They  are  nourished  on  the 
short  and  dry  herbage  of  these  exposed  plains,  and 
serve  for  subsistence  to  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  for 
l)easts  of  burden.  The  wild  and  extensive  plains  of 
Tartary  are  inhabited  by  pastoral  tribes,  who  depend 
in  like  manner  on  their  herds.  On  the  southern  side 
of  the  Altai  'suntains  we  find  the  same  tribes  of 
wanderers,  most  of  them  the  scattered  r^iinnants  of  the 
Tartar  nations  who  had  formerly  so  deep  a  share  in 
the  great  revolutions  of  Asia.  All  these  tribes  sulisist 
chiefly  l.y  pasturage.  Near  the  Ural  Mountains  some 
live  chiefly  by  hunting  or  ensnaring  the  elk  ind  other 
wild  animals  for  their  furs.  Among  tlioso  who  are 
shepherds,  sheep  and  horned  cattle  are  found ;  while 
the  hunting  tribes  have  scarcely  any  domestic  animals. 
In  all  theso  countries  the  wolf  and  the  bear  are  known 
to  abound.  In  the  rigorous  climate  farther  to  the 
north,  where  the  cattle  are  stunted  in  size,  and  can 
scarcely  subsist,  their  place  is  supplied  by  the  reindeer, 
a  species  peculiar  to  a  rigorous  climate,  and  most  val- 
uable for  all  domestic  purposes,  whether  for  draught 
or  for  subsistence.  During  part  of  the  year  the  in- 
Imliitants  of  ti'ose  desolate  countries  subsist  upon  its 
<lesh  or  milk ;  its  skin  furnishes  them  with  the  chief 
part  of  their  dress,  and  its  horns  with  such  domestic 
utensils  as  they  re<iuiro.  The  dog  is  also  trained  to 
draw  the  sledge. 

Uinl.1. — The  feathered  race  in  Asia  includes  al- 
most every  known  species.  In  the  southern  parts  arc 
found  all  the  tropical  birds,  distinguished  by  beautiful 
plumage,  and  some  of  them  uttering  sounds  that  have 
a  resemblance  to  the  human  voice.  Here  arc  also 
found  some  of  the  largest  and  rarest  birds — the  ostrich, 
the  cassowary,  and,  in  the  Iliniuluya  Blountains,  the 
gypaCle,  one  of  which,  shot  by  a  British  oflicor,  is 
stated  by  Bishop  Heber  to  have  measured  from  the 
I'Ntrcmity  of  one  wing  to  another  the  enormous  length 
of  14  feet.  The  other  birds  are  eagles,  kites,  vultures, 
magpies  in  the  higher  countries,  hawks,  crows,  wild 
geese  and  ducks,  flamingos,  herons,  bustards,  (lorikens, 
rock  pigeons,  lapwings,  storks,  plovers,  snipes,  quails, 
partridges,  difl'erent  species  ot  fi-iniiUlida,  and  almost 
all  the  other  small  birds  to  be  found  in  similar  climates. 
In  Northern  Asia  Jie  feathered  creation  is  nearly  tlie 
sumo  as  in  ICurope. 
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Earlt/  Commerce. — Asia,  notwithstanding  the  wan 
by  which  it  has  been  desolated,  was  flvm  &n  early  pe- 
riod the  seat  of  >-oinnierce  and  of  wealth.  The  east- 
em  countries  of  Hindustan  and  China  preceded  Europe 
in  civilization  and  industry,  and,  independent  of  that 
diversity  of  natural  productions  whicli  is  the  founda- 
tion of  trade,  they  had  cultivated  many  arta  and  man- 
ufactures which  were  unknown  in  the  Western  World. 
Asia,  accordingly,  abounded  in  many  precious  commod- 
ities which  cov'd  not  be  produced  by  the  ruder  indus- 
try of  Kurope.  Thus  China  had  its  silk  and  porcelain ; 
Hindostan  its  muslins,  cotton,  precious  stones,  and 
aromatics  of  all  sorts ;  costus,  lidellium,  spikenard, 
ivory,  tortoise-shell,  pepper,  etc.  These  were  in  gen- 
eral demand  throughout  Europe,  where  they  could  not 
be  produced ;  and  they  were  procured  in  exchange 
chiefly  for  ouUion,  whicli  then,  as  in  later  times,  was 
the  great  article  of  export  to  India;  also  for  woolen 
cloths,  wine,  brass,  lead  and  tin,  glass,  coral,  female 
slaves,  etc.,  all  which  commo<lities  met  with  a  ready 
sale  in  the  markets  of  Hindostan.  The  staple  com- 
modity of  China  was  silk ;  aii '  thu  mode  of  producing 
this  esteemed  luxury  being  unknown  in  Europe,  it 
was  brou^M  in  large  quantities,  either  by  the  <:ara- 
vans  or  uy  the  annual  fleets,  to  Alexandria,  at  that 
time  the  great  commercial  mart  of  the  East,  and  was 
thence  sent  to  supply  the  demand  at  Rome,  where  it 
sold  at  one  time  for  its  weight  in  gold ;  but,  owing  to 
the  high  proflt,  caravans  began  to  travel  so  regularly 
to  China,  that  the  supply  increased  with  the  demand, 
and  the  price  was  reduced.  Between  the  sixth  and 
the  seventh  centuries.  Eastern  Asia  was  robbed  of  this 
precious  monopoly  by  the  art  of  two  Persian  monks, 
who  contrived,  in  a  hollow  cuno,  to  transport  the  eggs 
of  the  silk-worm  from  China  to  Kurope,  where  they 
were  hatched  by  means  of  heat,  and  the  race  quickly 
propagated :  and  one  great  link  of  commerce  between 
China  and  Euro])e  was  in  this  manner  broken.  The 
trade  of  Asia  was  interrupted  by  the  irrupt'oii  of  the 
bar!iarians,  who  invaded  and  finally  subverted  the 
Boman  empire ;  but  the  uiument  the  storm  was  past 
commerce  resumed  its  quiet  ooursc.  Constantinople, 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  empire,  was  still  the  centre 
of  luxury  and  trade ;  as  were  also  such  parts  of  the 
Roman  territory  as  had  not  been  swept  by  barbarian 
invasion ;  nnd  with  those  places  the  caravans  still 
traded,  shaping  their  course  as  they  best  couid  to  avoid 
the  distractions  of  the  interior.  Farther  to  the  east, 
the  califs  who  reigned  at  Bagdad  encouraged  science, 
commerce,  and  the  arts ;  and  the  extensive  country 
through  which  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartcs  flowed 
was  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  commerce,  and  of  many 
opulent  cities.  Besides  Bokhara,  still  a  great  city, 
Balk,  iSamarcand,  Cosh,  and  others  in  the  valley  of 
the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  numerous  splendid  oitioi 
are  enumerated  which  are  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans. To  the  east  of  the  groat  range  of  mountains, 
which  lakes  a  direction  from  the  main  Himalaya  ridge, 
the  country  of  Cashgar  contained  Cashgar,  its  capital, 
and  Khoten,  which  were  l)Oth  lar^r,  populous,  and 
wealthy.  Those  countries  served  as  tlio  connecting 
link  lietween  India  and  Europe,  and  the  resting-place 
of  tho  caravans,  which  there  collected  in  great  force, 
and  pn'par<'d  for  their  journey  to  (^liina  across  the 
great  easlcm  desert,  or  for  a  more  southerly  course, 
through  tho  country  of  Thiliet.  The  armies  of  /inghis 
Khan  in  the  thirteenth,  and  of  Tamcrlono  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century,  laid  waste  this  high- 
ly cultivated  and  liourishing  region.  But  those  con- 
((uerors  wore  not  the  enemies  of  conimcno,  and  the 
surplus  produce  of  India  still  rca-hed  Ehio)io,  though 
liy  a  route  renilored  more  difl^cult  and  danniTous  from 
the  desolation  of  the  intervening  countries.  But  the 
efToct  produced  on  the  trade  of  Asia  in  the  East  by  the 
encroachments  of  barliarisni,  and  liy  the  disorders  in 
the  interior,  was  nioro  than  coinitorbaluncod  t>y  tho 
gronint!  livlllzallun  of  Eiiro|io.     About  tho  beginning 


of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  darkness  which  had  so 
long  covered  the  Western  World  began  to  dispel,  and 
the  Italian  cities  of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  others,  had  al- 
ready made  advances  in  letters,  science,  and  commerce. 
Tlio  costly  articles  of  Asia,  her  rich  stuffs  and  precious 
aromatics,  were  now  required  to  answer  the  growing 
demands  of  luxury  and  wealth  ;  and  the  produce  of 
India,  imported  into  Alexandria  through  the  Red  Sea, 
was  thence  brought  into  Italy  by  the  nobles  of  Venice 
and  Genoa,  who  were  all  engaged  in  trade,  and  was 
diflused  in  smaller  quantities  all  over  Europe.  The 
Italian  States  were  enriched  by  this  lucrative  traflic, 
which  only  ceased  with  the  discover}'  of  tho  maritime 
route  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  From  this 
period  the  trade  between  Asia  and  Europe  took  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  commodities  of  India  and  China 
were  transported  to  Europe  directly  by  sea ;  and  nei- 
ther Alexandria  nor  the  other  ports  ot  the  Red  Sea  or 
of  Italy  were  any  longer  tho  depositories  of  the  East- 
em  trade.  The  Portuguese,  always  distinguished  by 
their  ardor  for  maritime  discovery,  were  the  first  ad- 
venturers in  the  Asiatic  seas.  In  the  course  of  the 
sixteenth  century  the  Englirh  and  Dutch  appeared  as 
their  competitors;  and  wifh  the  growing  wealth  of 
those  countries  the  trade  to  the  East  rapidly  increased. 
Tho  commerce  of  Asia  may  therefore  be  distinguished 
into  the  following  branches :  1st.  The  inland  trade  of 
China,  Hindo.stan,  Burmab,  etc ,  with  Turkey,  tho 
eastern  countries  of  Europe,  and  with  the  intervening 
countries  of  Persia,  Balk,  Bokhara,  and  the  regions 
of  the  Oxus ;  also,  by  a  different  route,  the  trade  with 
Russia  and  the  north  of  Asia.  '2d.  The  maritime  trade, 
including  the  coasting  trade  and  the  trade  to  the  East- 
ern Archipelago,  and  the  great  trade  to  Kurope  and 
America,  in  which,  from  the  progress  of  wealth  and 
luxury,  there  is  a  great  consumption  of  Asiatic  produce. 
Caravani. — The  inland  trade  is  carried  on  by  ciira- 
vans,  or  bodies  of  merchants,  who  travel  togethe  r  for 
the  sake  of  security  through  those  parts  of  the  coi.ntry 
which  are  disturl)ed  by  predatory  tribes.  It  is  oi;'v 
from  the  southern  countries  of  Asia,  such  as  Hindos- 
tan, China,  the  Burmese  countries,  Thibet,  and  the 
western  countries  of  Persia,  Afghanistan,  Bokharo, 
and  the  regions  of  the  Oxus  and  the  Jaxartes,  that 
Europe  can  derive  any  supply  of  valuable  commodi- 
ties; and  all  this  trade,  from  whatcverquarter  it  comes, 
must  flow  in  its  progress  to  Europe  through  the  coim- 
tries  that  lie  between  the  Persian  Gulf  and  the  Caf'pian 
Sea :  as  the  caravans  could  not,  without  inconvenience 
and  danger  from  wandering  tribes,  pats  to  the  north 
of  this  sea  or  the  Sea  of  Aral ;  and  accordingly,  though 
an  annual  caravan  is  sent  from  Astracan  to  Khyvah 
and  the  countries  on  the  Oxus,  the  chief  trade  with 
Russia  is  l)y  sen  to  thoportof  Mangalshuck,  and  llirncu 
to  Khyvah  and  Bokliara.  The  Russians  have  aUo  be- 
gun to  trade  with  Persia  from  tho  Caucasian  province 
of  Georgia,  of  which  Tiflis,  the  capita],  has,  from  a 
wretched  collection  of  wooden  huts,  been  rapidly  im- 
proved, under  the  protecting  influence  of  a  European 
government,  into  a  respoctablo  and  wealthy  town,  the 
future  emporium,  as  mny  lie  anticipated,  of  this  grow- 
ing trade.  Tho  caravans  from  Constantinople  and 
Syria  proceed  through  Asia  Minor  and  the  northern  or 
southern  provinces  of  Porsin,  according  as  thoir  ulterior 
route  is  through  Afghanistan  and  tho  Punjnult  into 
HindoRtan,  or  to  Thibet  and  China,  or  the  more  north- 
ern districts  of  llnik,  Bokhara,  and  the  country  of  the 
Oxus  and  the  •laxartos.  Bokhara,  though  reduced  to 
desolation  liy  Zinghis  Khan,  is  still  one  of  the  largest 
towns  of  the  East,  its  population  lioing  ostiinuted  by 
BurnoB  at  l(iO,lM)0.  It  is  also  a  great  conunorcial 
mart;  and  the  caravans  which  come  from  the  West, 
passing  along  tlie  soulhorn  slioro  of  the  Caspian  Son, 
through  the  Persian  province  of  Astrubad,  a  most  lux- 
uriant and  fertile  country,  arrive  successively  at  Bol- 
frooRh,  Ashnin'.  Astniliad,  Mushed,  Sorrukhs,  Morve, 
formorly  tho  capital  of  tho  Soljook  sovorolgns,  but  now 
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lurrounded  by  deserts,  and  at  Bokhara.  From  this 
great  centre  of  commerce  they  proceed  northeastward 
about  400  or  600  miles  to  Khojend  and  Kokaun,  the 
former  a  large  city,  said  to  contain  30,000  houses ;  and 
crossing  the  Bolor  range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains, 
they  arrive  in  the  Mohammedan  States  of  Kashgar 
and  Yarkund,  COO  miles  east  of  Kokaun,  passing  some 
town*  or  the  way,  of  which  Ush  is  the  most  important, 
being  a  trading  and  populous  town.  Those  two  latter 
States  lie  within  the  precincts  of  the  Chinese  authority, 
where  the  most  exact  order  is  enforced ;  and  they  are 
fertile,  rich,  and  well  cultivated.  The  town  of  Cash- 
gar  is  said  to  contain  20,000  houses,  and  to  be  throng- 
ed with  strangers  from  all  parts  of  Asia.  Yarkund  is 
also  wealthy  and  populous.  So  strict  a  police  is  main- 
tained by  the  Chinese  authority,  that,  according  to  the 
information  given  to  Fraser,  a  single  traveler  may 
traverse  the  whole  territory  as  safely  as  a  large  cara- 
van. From  Kashgar  there  is  a  constant  intercourse 
through  Chinese  Tartary,  along  the  edge  of  the  great 
central  desert,  with  China,  though  wo  know  little  of 
tlie  intervening  cc'intries  beyond  what  we  learn  from 
the  accounts  of  the  oarly  missionaries.  Besides  this 
eastern  trade,  nud  the  trade  westward  along  the  south- 
ern shore  of  tlie  Caspian,  two  caravans,  consisting  of 
4000  or  5000  camels  each,  proceed  to  Astracan  by  Khy- 
vah,  round  the  northern  shore  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
The  imports  from  Ktissia  into  Bokhara  are,  iron, 
steel,  copper,  brass,  quicksilver,  vermilion,  coral,  hard- 
ware, plated  goods,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  copper 
wire;  furs,  the  broadcloths  and  cotton  manufactured 
goods  of  Britain,  Germany,  and  France ;  refined  sugar, 
cochineal,  paper,  and  a  variety  of  rich  goods,  which, 
from  this  great  oommercial  diput,  are  diffused  far  and 
wide  over  Central  Asia.  Russia  receives  in  exchange 
black  lamb  skins,  certain  manufactures  of  cotton  and 
silk  imported  from  Persia,  antique  gems  and  coins, 
lapis  lazuli,  mines,  and  turquoises,  which  are  received 
from  the  southern  country  of  Buducksha,  where  there 
are  famous  mines  of  these  precious  stones,  ironi 
Cashgar,  Yarkund,  and  the  side  of  China,  Bokhara 
receives  large  quantities  of  tea,  the  great  modem  staple 
of  the  China  trade,  porcelain  and  China  ware,  and  the 
various  manufactures  of  China ;  and  in  return  sends 
turquoises,  coral,  sheep,  lamb,  and  fox  skins,  and  furs, 
etc.  From  Persia  shawls  are  imported,  and  woolen 
goods  from  Kerman  ;  silk  stuffs  from  the  cities  of  Yczd 
and  Ispahan ;  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  copper  ware, 
loaf,  candy,  and  raw  sugar;  Ilamadan  leather;  ami 
turquoises,  of  whicli  there  are  mines  in  Persia ;  and,  in 
return,  black  slieep  and  lamb  skins  are  sent,  which  arc 
in  great  request,  to  be  manufactured  into  black  caps ; 
camblot  made  of  camel's  hair,  coarse  colored  silk  hand- 
kercliicfs,  lapis  lazuli,  indigo  from  India,  cochineal, 
tul>acco,  chintzes  from  Masulipatam,  and  cotton  manu- 
factures. Slaves  form  a  staple  article  in  the  commerce 
of  Bokhara,  and  also  of  Khyvah.  These  are  made 
prisoners  by  the  disorderly  tribes  of  Asia,  the  Koords, 
Turkomans,  etc.,  in  the  course  of  the  wars  in  which 
they  are  constantly  engaged;  and  they  are  carried  to 
the  great  slave  markets  of  Bukliara  and  Khyvah, 
whore  they  are  exposed  for  sale  like  cattle.  The 
balance  of  trade  is  always  in  favor  of  Bukliara.  Mon- 
ey is  consequently  in  great  plenty,  and  con  not  be  im- 
ported with  a  profit  into  this  trading  city.  The  llus- 
!iian  caravans,  as  ihey  journey  round  the  northern  shore 
of  the  Caspian  Sea,  are  fre<iucntly  attacked  by  the  Kir- 
gccsh  and  Cossack  trilicB,  and  prisoners  are  carried  off 
and  sold  into  slavery.  Fraser  was  assured  that  the 
number  of  Persian  slaves  in  Khyvah  and  its  depend- 
encies exceeded  tlm  male  population  of  these  coun- 
tries, and  amount!  i  to  150,000;  and  that,  according  to 
inquiries  set  on  fi>ut  by  the  Empress  Catherine,  there 
were  in  Bokhara  no  loss  than  (jO,lK)0  Kiissian  slaves. 

The  commerce  of  the  w< . ',  with  the  southern  coun- 
tries of  Asia — namely,  Kiinl>ul  of  Af(;honi8tun,  Cush- 
mcii",  ami  India— passes  through  Persia  l>y  n  did'orcnl 


and  more  sontherly  route,  namely,  by  Caiban,  Yezd, 
which  is  the  seat  of  rich  silk  manufactures,  a  great 
entrepot  of  commerce,  and  a  convenient  resting-place 
for  all  the  caravans,  both  from  the  East  and  other 
quarters ;  through  Furrah  and  Herat,  on  the  frontiers 
of  Persia,  famed  for  its  rich  manufactures  of  silk  stufia, 
a  great  channel  of  communication  between  the  East 
and  the  West,  and  also  an  entrepot  of  all  tho  richest 
productions  from  Kabul,  Cashmere,  and  India  on  the 
one  side,  and  from  Bokhara,  Persia,  Arabia,  Turkey, 
and  even  Europe,  on  the  other.  From  Herat  the  route 
continues  through  Furrah  and  across  the  Kiver  Hel- 
mund  and  the  ranges  of  the  Faropamisan  Mountains, 
to  Candahar,  a  journey  of  about  800  miles;  thence  to 
Kabul,  Pesha*  ur,  and  the  countries  on  the  Indus,  aud 
across  extensive  sandy  deserts  to  the  rich  valley  of  Om 
Ganges,  whence  by  this  river  there  is  an  easy  access 
to  Bengal  and  to  Central  India.  There  are  various 
other  routes  by  which  the  commerce  of  Asia,  concen- 
trated within  the  comparativel}'  narrow  boundaries  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf,  diverges  in  its 
progress  eastward  to  the  north,  as  well  as  to  the  south. 
From  Bokhara  there  is  a  mountainous  route  into  Little 
Thibet,  and  thence  through  Thibet  into  China ;  be- 
sides other  more  sequestered  and  difficult  roads,  through 
glens  and  mountains,  where  the  only  mode  of  transport 
is  on  the  backs  of  asses  and  mules. 

Persia. — Persia,  from  its  central  situation  between 
tho  Itst  and  tho  West,  is  not  only  a  great  entrepot  of 
trade,  but,  though  on  the  whole  rather  a  poor  countryf 
it  still  contributes  some  valuable  productions  to  the 
commerce  of  the  East.  It  has  long  been  famed  for  its 
abundant  produce  of  raw  silk,  of  cotton,  and  of  wool — 
that  of  tho  province  of  Kerman  especially  being  so 
valuable  for  shawls  that  it  rivals  in  some  respects  that 
of  Cashmere ;  of  fruits,  turquoises,  tobacco,  grain,  etc. 
Almost  all  the  principal  towns  of  Persia,  such  as  Ka- 
shan,  Ispahan,  Yezd,  Tabrccz,  Kerman,  Herat,  etc., 
excel  in  the  manufacture  of  silks,  cottons,  woolens, 
fine  carpets,  etc  ;  Kernmn  also  in  the  manufacture 
of  shawls ;  and  others  in  that  of  cutlery,  arms,  etc. 
These  are  its  chief  exports  to  other  countries,  in  ex- 
change for  their  manufactures  or  produce.  To  India 
Persia  sends  raw  silk,  carpets,  Kerman  shawls,  dried 
fruits,  tobacco,  horses — in  which  there  is  considerable 
traffic,  swords,  etc.,  and  specie  to  make  up  the  deficient 
balance.  The  imports  from  India  are  cotton  goods,  as 
chintzes,  sent  from  Masulipatam  by  sea  to  Bushire, 
whence  they  reach  the  interior  of  Persia,  and  are 
thence  carried  eastward  into  Kabul  and  the  countries 
on  the  Indus ;  the  same  article  from  Moultan,  Luck- 
now,  Delhi,  etc. ;  some  muslins,  indigo,  spices,  sugar, 
and  sugar-candy,  in  largo  quantities ;  gold  and  silver 
stufl's  and  brocades  from  Benares;  precious  stones. 
Cashmere  shawls,  iron,  lead,  copper,  etc.  Many  of 
iiese  articles,  namely.  Cashmere  shawls,  spices,  indigo, 
muslins,  etc.,  are  carried  through  Asia  Minor  by  a 
long  land  cerriage  to  their  final  destination  in  Euro- 
pean Turkey,  and  are  found,  with  the  lamb  skins  of 
the  no  less  distant  Bukliara,  in  the  bazars  of  Bagdad 
and  Constantinople.  To  those  countries  Persia  ex- 
ports also  every  article  of  her  own  rude  and  manufac- 
tured produce  ;  coarse  fabrics,  both  of  silk  and  cotton, 
for  the  consumption  of  Asia  Minor ;  and  many  heavy 
articles,  such  us  grain,  rice,  tobacco,  salt,  coffee,  cotton, 
etc. ;  Ijosides  line  silks,  brocades,  and  prints,  which  arc 
exchanged  in  Turkey  for  European  goods  brought 
through  the  counlries  of  the  Levant,  namely,  broad 
and  narrow  cloths,  cassiniercs,  cotton  goods,  chintzes, 
muslins,  veils,  silks,  satins,  French  lirucadcs  and  em- 
broidered goods,  imitation  shawls,  cutlery  of  all  sorts, 
gliss,  etc.,  iind  a  considerublo  quantity  of  gold  and 
silver  bullion.  Persia  imports  coffee  and  pearls  from 
Arabia,  in  cxc!.unge  for  wheat,  dried  fruits,  and  eloaki>. 
Tho  mountninous  country  uf  ;^ffxhanistan,  un  the  soutli- 
em  declivity  of  the  IliiUHlii'. u  lidge,  and  the  country 
on   the  lit'ud   streams  of  the  Indus,  "xport  to  India 
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horses  <iml  ponies  bred  in  Tarlary  fur,  sliuwls,  Moiil- 
tan  chintz,  madder,  asafa'tida,  tobacco,  and  dried  and 
other  fruits,  iiucL  as  almunds  and  i>i8tacliio  nuts.  The 
imports  from  India  are,  -carse  cotton  cloths,  worn  liy 
tlie  common  jieople  of  this  countiy,  und  also  >.n  Tarlary  ; 
I'luslins  and  other  line  manufactures,  t>ilkcn  t'toth  and 
brocade,  indigo  in  fjreat  qnantities,  ivory,  chalk,  bam- 
Ih>os,  vax,  tin,  sanilul-wood,  almost  all  the  sugar  which 
is  used  in  (ho  country,  and  spices  from  the  Alulabar 
const,  through  Kurracheo  and  other  parts  of  Sinde, 
and  t'<.cnce  to  Kabul  and  Candahar.  The  li'd'  .11 
>  loths,  shawls,  chintzes,  and  also  the  indigo,  are  ex- 
ported to  Bokhara,  from  w  hich  arc  imported  th(  .road- 
cloths,  cutlery,  ind  hardware  of  Kuropo,  received  from 
the  iiiissians,  and  linally  consumed  in  Kabul  an<)  thi. 
countries  of  the  Indus,  loaded  witl  .10  cjspeiif"*  >-i  a 
and  journey  across"  ne-M-ly  l.nU  thi    ,:     1. 

C/dnii. — In  the  cast,  twii.j  iiusti.  '.<  '','.  «»!!!,.;■  t  UmCi 
Seen  the  seat  of  wealtu  and  of  <«u  ':>'".(..>(.•  rrti'ic. 
IV."  Chinese  have  been  always  ik  aii  'jj  •  iiivn  i  ■.•!•.•«- 
trious  habits,  and  the  country  ha.-,  .i-oin  N'^i  ii  ■,«-.i  ir><»- 
rial  abounded  in  the  most  valuable  prodi,.  I'ii*  mai?  - 
factures.  Ihcso  were  bent  westward  in  the  taravaii: 
to  .\»ia  Minor  and  \«to  Europe,  or  they  were  trAni 
poricd  by  sea  to  India,  and  carried  thence  by  the  Eu- 
ropean ilecls  to  the  Ked  Sea.  The  same  conmicrcc  is 
siiil  mntinucd,  mid  China  exports  its  jiroduce  of  wool- 
ens, silk,  and  rutin;  tea  in  eniull  bo.Ncs  of  thin  lead: 
china;  porcelain,  raw  silk,  cichincai,  crystal,  gold 
\lu8t,  golden  ingots,  and  silver  with  the  Chinese  stamp. 
These  are  sent  thruugli  Chinese.  Tartary  into  the  coun- 
tric*  on  l  i  0.\uij,  and  ul^o  to  Cashinerc.  Kabul,  and 
the  countries  situnfeil  on  the  southern  diclivity  of  the 
Hinmlaya  Mountains'.  l.'cgular  caravans  of  horse.s 
and  ponies— no  other  njiimal  lK;ing  til  to  travel  ihrougli 
those  mounvainouB  di.-<tricls — «>t  out  from  Cashmere, 
and  from  I'esliawjr,  the  capital  of  thi^  Afghan  country 
of  Kabul,  ftiid  a  con.siderable  conimercial  resort,  to 
make  ihcir  way  tlnough  Chinese  Tartarv-with  good.s 
imported  from  India  and  Persia,  (.'hina  carries  on 
also  an  interior  trade  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
l!u.''Biii,  by  the  frontier  town  of  Mainiatchin,  in  which 
European  goods  ami  fnrs  are  received  in  exchange  for 
tea,  silk,  oud  other  articles  of  Chinese  produce  and 
manufacture. 

t'oreiyn  Commerce.  —  Ip  addition  to  her  internal 
traile,  Asia  maintains  sn  extensive  intercourse  by  sta 
with  Kuropo,  America,  Kgypt  and  the  Mediterrraneaii. 
A  great  trade  is  also  carried  on  (Vom  Uindostan  and 
China  to  the  Asiatic  A.rchipehlgo,  and  the  trade  of  the 
Asiatic  isla.isls  with  each  other  is  of  great  importance. 
It  appears  that  Ihi'se  islands  were  at  a  very  early 
perioil  the  scat  of  conunc-  e ;  .ind  the  learned  research- 
es of  Kn.opeans  have  br<i  -lit  to  light,  in  .some  of  them, 
tlie  monuments  of  ancient  civilization.  Humatrii  w  ;,s 
the  seal  of  the  Malay  empire.  Java  of  a  Ilmdno  Slate; 
and  the  Cehbes  were  inhabited  by  the  Itugis.  a  ra-e 
of  :!xpcrt  navigators  and  merchants.  The  jiroductions 
of  these  islands,  and  of  the  Moluccas  and  llornco, 
namely,  spices,  aromatics,  and  gold,  entered  into  ib_ 
con.mercc  of  the  ancient  worlil,  and  were  imported  into 
liomo  through  Kgypt,  In  later  titles,  about  the  iiinlh 
century,  the  Asiatic  Archipelago  was  visited  l>y  the 
Arabs  and  the  Chinese,  while  the  ailventurous  Malays 
fre(|uented  the  coasts  of  Asia,  and  even  of  Africa,  and 
particidarly  the  Afrii  an  islnnil  of  Madagascar.  When 
these  islanils  were  visited  by  Europeans,  about  llie 
llfteenth  century,  Malac  ca,  Achcen,  anil  llantam  were 
ihe  great  marts  of  tlic  Eastern  Archipelago,  where  tlie 
ri<h  produce  of  Sunmlni,  Uorneo,  and  the  Moluccas, 
conveyed  in  Ihe  small  trading  crafl  of  the  country, 
was  exchanged  for  that  of  India  ami  China,  The 
Portuguese  (ixed  on  (ioa,  on  the  Malabar  loast,  as  the 
capital  of  their  Eastern  settlements;  and  they  uf'er- 
war<l  selected  Malacca  us  a  central  station  for  proleci- 
iug  and  vxtending  their  intercourse  with  Ihe  neighbor- 
ing nations.     The  Dutch  chose  llantam,  ami  aftvrward 


Italavia,  situated  midway  between  Hindoatau  and 
China,  as  the  centre  of  their  commercial  seltlcuicnts. 
The  situation  nas  most  a<lvantagcout,  and  the  port 
was  soon  frequented  by  vessels  from  China  and  Ja- 
pan, Tuukin,  Malacca,  Cochin  China,  and  the  island  of 
Celebes,  liut  the  great  and  flourishing  trade  of  Java 
was  crushed  under  the  colonial  monopoly  of  the  Duich, 
and  under  what  Sir  Stamford  Xatfles  terms  "  the  short- 
sighted tyranny  of  a  mercant  le  u Jministratioii."  The 
conijudt  of  Java  by  the  liritish  in  IKli  put  •■n  en'"  t^ 
ihis  thraldom,  aud  the  great  trade  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago began  to  centre  in  Uatavia,  which  was  fast  ris- 
ing into  a  great  commercial  emporium;  all  the  articles 
which  were  the  exclusive  produce  of  the  Eastern 
islands  being  collected  at  its  principal  ports  for  re-ex- 
fcrtation  to  Inilia,  China,  and  Kur-ipe.  .'^ncc  lav- 
as restored  t'  the  Dutch  the  free  p'  .t  ul  Singapore, 
lablishcd  i<.>  the  Briiisi  ,  is  the  centre  of  a  great 
trwle,  and  is  frequented  by  the  Chinese  in  their  junks, 
an  I  by  all  the  other  navigators  of  those  seas  with  the 
produce  of  their  respective  islands.  The  Chinese  lake 
ick  with  them  the  nests  of  a  certain  species  of  bird, 
'  -'h  are  esteemed  a  great  lu.xury  at  their  tables,  and 
sell,  it  is  said,  for  their  weight  in  silver;  biclie-de-mcr 
or  nipang,  a  dried  sea-.slug,  also  used  in  Chinese  dish- 
es :  Malayan  camphor,  the  exclusive  produce  of  Su- 
matra and  liorneo;  the  tin  of  Jianca,  the  spices  of  the 
Moluccas,  opium,  indigo  imported  from  Hindostan ; 
gold  and  silver,  the  first  collected  in  Sumatra,  Itorneo, 
and  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  maritime  coun- 
try trade  of  the  Asiatic  islands  is  carried  on  chiefly  by 
the  Chinese  in  their  junks  and  brigs,  by  the  Arabs 
in  sqiiare-rigged  vessels,  and  l)y  the  liugis,  the  inhab- 
itants of  Celebes,  who  are  all  bold  and  expert  navi- 
gators. 

I'roducis.  —  The  annual  fleet  of  Chinese  junks  ar- 
rives w  ith  the  favorable  monsoon  omong  these  islands, 
from  Canton,  Anioy,  and  other  provinces,  with  cargoes 
of  |e.is,  raw  silk,  silk,  piece  goods,  and  innumerable 
nunor  articles,  fur  the  use  of  the  Chinese,  who  arc 
settled  in  great  numbers  here,  and  are  distinguished 
by  their  shrewd,  intelligent,  and  industrious  hubits. 
The  Chinese  extend  their  voyages  to  Sumatra,  the 
Straits  of  Malacca,  pi  d  eastward  as  far  as  the  .Moluc- 
cas and  'iimor  collecting  edilde  bird-nests,  biche-de- 
mer,  an.i  .  ihcr  articles  of  which  Java  is  the  great 
tnlrcpot.  Java  is  also  a  great  depot  of  European 
goods:  and  liie  people  being  rather  industrious  culti- 
vateis  of  their  fertile  island  than  mariners  or  traders, 
it  experts  rice,  a  variety  of  vetches,  salt,  oil,  tobacco, 
timl'ir,  l.i,i»s-\viri .  and  its  own  cloths,  and  a  cousidcr- 
alile  <iuantity  of  European,  Indian,  and  .  hiiiese  goods, 
i':  exchange  for  gold  dust,  dianicnds,  camphor,  lienja- 
min,  and  other  drugs;  edible  bird-iiestf,  biche-de-mer, 
raitans,  beeswax,  toiloise-shell,  and  dyeing  woods 
from  Uorneo  and  Sumhtri*  The  rice  and  other  pro- 
dm  tion.s  of  Java  are  exchanged  for  spices  and  pungent 
oils  of  the  Moluccas,  and  for  the  tin  of  ilanca.  The 
natives  of  Celebcr  are  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  a 
piirlicular  fpei'ies  c'  line  cloths,  of  u  very  strong  te.x- 
lure,  ••  hiih  arc  in  gr;'a  I  request,  and,  along  with  spices, 
wax,  and  sandal-wood,  are  exchanged  for  the  produce 
of  Sumatra,  Korneo,  and  Java,  whence  they  arc  ex- 
ported to  China.  The  Huiris  iiuvc  a  large  share  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  the  A.siatic  Xnhipelago;  and  they 
liring  the  produce  of  the  AInlincas,  and  of  Iturnco  and 
Suninlrn,  lo  ,lava  ind  the  other  islands,  and  receive 
in  exchange  tob.tcco,  rice,  and  salt,  from  Java,  besides 
opium,  iron,  steel,  European  chintzes,  and  broadcloths 
and  liiilian  piece  goods,  with  which  they  return  east- 
ward diiiiiii;  the  southwest  monsoon,* 

The  eastern  countries  of  Asia,  viz,,  India  and  China, 
ns  we  have  already  slated,  have  from  time  immemorial 
been  famed  for  certain  manufactures,  such  as  silks, 
cambrics,  muslins,  etc,  as  well  ns  for  other  products 
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peculiar  to  the  climate ;  viz.,  spic«s,  precioua  aromatics, 

niedii'inal  lierbs,  etc.     These  wore  always  in  greit 

demand  in  Kiiropc,  while  the  produce  of  Europe  was 

not  wanted  in  Asia.     From  the  r:ide  state  of  industry 

,iionj{  the  WestPrn  nations,  they  liad  .  )thing  to  ufter 

-  ■  xchan^"  '<"'  "^^  liner  nian;ificturcs  of  hura,  and 

f'  II  less  could  tlie  so'l  of  j  uropo  yiold  a.  y  cquivalenr 

fbe  more  genial  produce  of  Eastc  n  climes.     Hence 

'■  ',  gn  .it  article  of  export  i     tlioso  times  from  Europe 

i   Asia  was  always  Imllion,  the  instrument  of  exchange 

/  1  over  the  world,     bullion  could  only  \k  procured  by 

.n  cxpo! ;  >  ijn  of  Kuropean  produce  or  manufactures 

such  low  prices  as  to  insure  a  sale  ;  and  tlm  loi  ■■  on 
audi  transactions  must  have  been  made  up  to  ihe  mer- 
chant by  the  high  price  of  A='  'ic  goods.  Tlio  ancient 
nrmopoly  cf  silk  rer  ed  .  isia  a  favoratde  balance 
of  trade  with  Kuropc,  bullion  being  the  only  article 
with  which  it  could  lie  purcluiscd.  Notwitlistandiiig 
the  introduction  o'  tlie  silit  manufacture  into  Europe 
about  the  jixth  or  seventh  century,  tlie  commercial 
pre-eminence  of  Asia  still  continiicd,  and  bullion  was 
the  chief  article  of  export  to  the  Ea.st.  Throughout 
tlie  interior  of  Asia  this  superiority  remains  to  the 
present  da/;  and  a  continual  stream  of  bullion  flows 
from  the  Hosphorus  castwarl,  througli  Asia  Minor 
and  Persia,  into  ilindostan,  and  is  finally  dispersed  in 
the  great  ocean  of  the  Chinese  currency.  Bullion  is 
also  tlie  principal  article  sent  from  Arabia  to  India  in 
exchange  for  Indian  goods. 

But  a  great  revolution  has  taken  place  in  the  trade 
between  ^\sia  and  Plurope,  and  especially  with  Great 
Britain.  Europe  is  now  in  a  condition  to  offer  an 
equivalent  in  manufactures  for  the  produce  of  Asia ; 
goods  of  various  kinds  are  sent  in  exchange  for  those 
of  India;  and  from  Great  Britain  remittances  in  bullion 
have  nearly  ceased.  So  prodigiously  has  the  price  of 
goods  been  lowered  by  the  tise  of  macliincry,  that  the 
cotton  wool  of  India  is  now  imported  into  Britain,  and, 
after  being  manufactured,  is  re-exported  to  tlie  place 
of  its  growth,  and  sold  at  a  lower  price  tlian  the  same 
goods  from  the  loom  of  the  India  workman,  thougli  it 
is  loaded  with  the  expense  of  a  double  voyage  across 
half  the  globe.  The  goods  of  the  Eurojiean  manufac- 
turers are  poured  into  Asia  through  all  its  sea-ports, 
and  reselling  the  interior  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
asses,  often  after  a  journey  of  several  thousand  miles 
over  di'scrts  and  mountains  covered  with  perpetual 
snow,  tliey  arc  sold  cheaper  than  the  sanie  articles  by 
the  native  workmen.  The  woolen  manufactures  of 
Vorksliire,  the  cotton  goods  of  Manchester  and  Glasgow, 
French  cloths,  and  German  linens,  are  dispersed  all 
over  India,  and  oven  partially  in  China;  they  are 
found  in  the  bazars  of  Bokhara,  Saniarcand,  and 
Cashgar,  and  are  carried  eastward  by  the  caravans 
into  the  wilds  of  Tartary.  The  natural  productions 
of  .\3i3,  nanuOy,  spices,  ricli  aromatics,  dyes,  and  other 
rare  luxuries  of  tropical  climates,  will  always  be  in 
demand  in  Europe ;  and  tlio  monopoly  of  tea  by  the 
Chinese  gives  them  tli<'  command  of  the  European 
markets.  Tea  has  now  almost  become  one  of  the  nec- 
essaries of  life,  and  it  travels  for  a  market  across  half 
the  glolie.  It  is  the  great  eonimercial  link  l)etween 
Europe  and  (.'liina,  from  which,  like  _.ie  precious  prod- 
uce of  silk  in  ancient  times,  it  can  only  bo  procured. 
But  (lie  improved  industry  of  Europe  supplies,  as 
is  already  observed,  an  equivalent  in  woolen  and  cot- 
ton goods  for  this  highly-prized  luxury.  Since  the 
expiration  of  the  lOast  In(lia  Company's  charter,  in 
1H84,  the  trido  has  been  thrown  open  to  all  cIhpsch  of 
British  subjects,  and  their  merchants  can  now  freely 
trade  to  all  plac-s  accessible  to  Europeans  to  the  east  of 
the  Straits  of  Malacca.  During  the  short  time  that 
has  elapsed  since  then,  the  increase  of  the  exports  and 
imports  has  fully  realized  tlie  expectation-  held  out  by 
those  who  opposed  the  company's  monopoly. — E.  B. 

.SVc   Hl.M^OSTAN. 

ABphaltum,  Bitumen  Judaloiun,  or  Jews- 


pitch,  is  a  light,  solid  bitumen,  of  a  dusky  color  on 
the  outside,  and  a  deep  shining  black  within ;  of  yery 
little  taste,  and  having  scarcely  any  smell  uulesn  heat- 
ed, when  it  emits  a  strong;  pitchy  odor.  It  is  found 
in  a  soft  or  liquid  state  on  the  snrtnce  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  anil  by  age  grows  dry  and  hard.  The  same  kind 
of  oltumen  is  met  with  likewise  in  tlio  eartli  in  other 
place?  of  the  world — in  China,  America,  and  in  some 
places  of  Europe;  as  the  Carpathian  Hills,  France, 
N     '.ihutel,  eic— E.  B. 

Aspin'V^all  (formerly  Colon),  a  town,  pivvince  of 
Pinama,  depot  Ismo,  New  Granada,  Centr'il  America. 
Situated  on  Navy  Bay,  lat.  9°  21'  N.,  Ion.  79"  53'  W., 
.50  miles  by  railroad  from  Panama.  It  is  built  on 
Manzanilla  Island,  which^is  connected  with  the  shore 
by  the  Panama  rnilroau.  Population,  3000.  The 
buildings,  200  in  number,  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  all 
recently  erected.  The  railroad  company  have  hand- 
some and  extensive  depots,  warehouses,  machine-shops, 
etc.,  and  ample  wharfs  .ind  piers,  i  jside  which 
steamers  and  vessels  lay,  and  the  harb(,.  nas  safe  anch- 
orage. The  streets  are  graded,  and  many  of  them 
lined  with  shops  and  hotels,  aftbrding  every  con-  on- 
iencB  for  travelers.  The  vicinity  of  the  pi"""  is  ath- 
er  low  and  swampy,  making  it  somowi  *lhy 

for  strangers.  The  foreign  consuls,  who  .  f/nc  .  ■  ►«- 
sided  at  Chagres,  distant  nine  miles,  nci,  cni  ■.■  :r«. 
The  American  and  British  Mail  Ster  i  ret.,'i'7 
touch  hero.  There  is  a  hospital  \t<-  ,  .'  ''  ,\  .!  ;ii.- 
housn,  built  at  the  expense  of  the  •  :  oa.i  j'l  pany. 
A  newspaper  is  published  tri-wee'  by      ^^i,tn- 

ment  act,  it  is  necessary  to  date  all  i<;<n6.  j  ou-iasM 
medt  here  Colon,  otherwise  they  ».  ■  'e  nt  ;gai  foice 
in    lie  local  courts. 

Aanay,  Bsaay,  or  Gay,  in  ,  -  -  ri^rr-:  A\c  proof 
or  trial  of  the  goodness,  purity,  vi.-:  ■,  tvi.,  of  metals 
and  metalline  substances.  In  an.le  t  statutes  this  is 
called  touch,  and  those  who  had  the  oare  of  it  rceepers 
n/t/ir  touch.— v..  B. 

Assaying,  taken  in  its  general  acceptation,  is  a 
chemical  process  by  which  any  ore,  or  other  metallic 
compound,  is  analyzed,  and  its  constituent  parts  de- 
termined. But  the  t«rm  more  particularly  denotes  the 
p:!culiar  art  by  which  gold  and  rilver  are  examined, 
and  their  qualities  ascertained,  in  relation  to  their 
state  of  purity.  By  the  former  the  whole  contents  of 
the  substance  under  examination  are  separated  and 
collected ;  liy  the  latter  it  is  only  necessary  in  practice 
to  find,  by  the  destruction  or  separation  of  the  alloys, 
the  amount  of  pure  metal  contained  in  the  specimen 
operated  on,  so  that  a  value  may  i)e  given,  by  compu- 
tation, to  the  whole  mass.  'lo  thii*  i<pccific  br.inch  we 
purpose  to  confine  ourselves  in  the  following  observa- 
tions. 

The  art  of  assaying  the  precious  matals  must  be  es- 
teemed of  considerable  importance  in  many  points  of 
view,  but  more  especially  to  commercial  nations  trad- 
ing extensively  in  these  commodities.  For  iilthough 
the  ultimate  destination  of  these  metals  be  their  con- 
version into  coin,  plate,  or  other  articles  of  use  and 
oniamcnt,  still  there  are  vast  treasures  of  bullion  con- 
signed to  the  stores  of  dilferent  countries  nicreh-  as 
commodities,  as  convenient  representatives  of  value, 
I  or  in  security  for  nominal  wealth,  the  marketable  value 
of  which  is  determined  solely  by  the  skill  and  accu- 
racy of  the  assaycr.  Every  one  having  experieiseo  of 
such  matters  knows  that,  unlike  other  things  of  a  mer- 
cantile nature,  bullion  can  not  be  valued  by  its  bulk, 
weight,  or  any  simple  external  characteristic,  but  by 
ascertaining  in  some  way  the  amount  of  line  metal  con- 
tahied  in  a  given  quantity.  Am!  implicit  confidence 
being  placed  in  the  honesty,  accuracy,  and  fidelity  of 
the  assayor,  who,  by  examining  a  small  portion  only, 
gives  a  certificate  of  it.?  quality  upon  which  the  whole 
is  estimotcd,  merchants  are  enabled  to  buy  and  .sell 
bullion  without  risk  of  loss,  and  with  the  most  perfect 
assurance  of  the  vnluo  being  maintained.     By  means 
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of  the  «/t  of  auaylng,  as  applicable  to  small  as  to  large 
things,  we  also  possess  a  certaiu  safi>);uard  against 
f^aud  in  the  manufacture  of  plate  and  other  articles  of 
personal  or  domo<ilic  use,  which  must  be  regarded  as 
of  some  imporlaiico  in  a  country  rich  and  affluent  like 
Great  Britain,  where  gold  and  silver  have  become  so 
common  among  the  middle  classes  as  scarcely  to  be 
esteemed  luxuries.  We  could  only  wish  tliat  the  laws 
which  prevail  in  rcfci-ence  to  plate  were  more  gener- 
ally extended  in  their  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  Jewelry,  and  other  personal  ornaments ;  for  in  these 
things  the  public  have  r.  >  guarantee  against  fraud 
and  knavery  beyond  the  character  or  assurance  of  the 
dealer. 

If  the  art  of  assaying  be  deemed  valuable  and  im- 
portant as  regards  bullion  and  plate,  securing  a  cer- 
tain and  reliable,  test  of  value,  as  well  as  a  sufficient 
check  upon  fraudulent  designs,  we  can  not  surely  ques- 
tion its  even  greater  importance  in  reference  to  the 
metallic  currency  of  a  country,  the  standard  accuracy 
of  which  nffects  materially  the  interests  of  all,  and  so 
far  tends  l<.'  pr.jmote  the  welfare  of  mankind.  M'liat- 
evcr  this  standard  be,  it  is  ol)vious  the  value  of  all 
propirty  in  exchange  must  be  regulated  md  determ- 
ined l)y  it,  whether  in  land,  houses,  commodities,  or 
the  wages  uf  labor  ;  and  if  we  had  no  reliance  on  the 
integrity  of  our  coin  on  a  measure  of  value,  we  could 
enjoy  no  security  in  our  property.  In  all  countries, 
therefore,  claiming  a  choracter  for  honesty,  the  '.iteg- 
rity  of  the  standard  should  be  a  fundamental  principle. 
Any  the  slightest  deviation  from  it  will  instantly  be 
discovered,  foUowi  d  by  a  loss  of  credit,  and  violiint 
fluctuation.i  in  the  exchange,  which  of  all  things  are 
most  injurious  to  trading  comnumitics.  For  the  ox- 
change  between  one  country  and  another  is  not  de- 
termined by  coin  merely  as  s  'i:irculating  medium,  but, 
in  reality,  by  the  exact  amount  of  tine  metal  contained 
in  the  coin;  and,  theniforc,  it  is  necessary  to  know 
that  the  proportion  is  maintained  called  Me  standard, 
which,  in  our  gold  currency,  consists  of  eUveii-twclfths 
of  pure  metal  and  onc-twelt'tU  of  alloy.  This  fact  can 
only  be  ascertained  b>  tho  proccs:)  of  assay.  But  when 
r«»ion8  acquire  a  character  for  honesty  and  integrity, 
the  cuirency  will  freely  tirculitte  ull  over  the  world 
without  suspicion,  at  its  rejiutcd  value,  and  the  cur- 
rency of  one  be'easily  converted  into  tho  currency  of 
another.  But  wc  should  fail  to  Rccurc  this  ^'reut  ad- 
vantage, this  implicit  coniidenci!,  without  the  Jtssaycr'j 
skill  and  check,  i)y  which  the  due  proportions  of  inetnl 
are  g-jnranteed,  and  any  depreciation  detected. 

\\v.  need  now  no  longer  apprehend  any  of  those  ca- 
pricious and  dishonorable  changes  in  the  curren(^y,  not 
unknown  to  our  history  before  the  reign  of  lUizabcIh, 
which  enriclud  the  monarch  nt  the  e?;pensc  of  his  sub- 
jects, created  sudden  and  violent  chnngea  in  the  value 
of  property,  and  often  spreafl  dismay  and  poverty 
among  all  clcisses,  without  any  clear  knowledge  of  the 
cousc.  That  patriotic  and  iiagacious  qud^n,  of  whom 
England  ii  Justly  proud,  among  other  great  and  dura- 
bin  merits,  is  honorably  distinguished  by  the  restnra- 
tion  of  our  cinrrciicy  to  purity,  and  by  (ijting  our  pres- 
ent standard  of  vnlue,  from  which,  happily,  no  devia- 
tion can  )ic  notified  in  succeeding  ages,  in  this  re- 
spect science  and  knowledge,  if  not  always  the  liand- 
maidsof  intCii.,'rity,  arc  the  best  gnarantces  against  I'mud 
and  evil  designs;  anl  we  cam  scarcely  believe  ft  pos- 
sible, in  thche  times,  to  suffer  from  a  dishonorable  de- 
preciation of  the  (currency,  while  any  vague  apprehen- 
sion of  error  is  inslantly  dissipated  by  the  numerous 
chcckfi,  public  and  private,  on  tho  purity  of  our  coin. 

Trial  of  the  Vyr. — Among  theso  wc  may  briefly  in- 
stance the  ancient  ceremony  called  the  Trial  of  tkt 
Pyx,  which,  in  the  most  public  manner,  secures  an 
impartial  e>;amination  of  tho  coinage,  and  n  verdict,  as 
public,  of  its  legal  or  standard  purity.  In  no  other 
country  bare  we  been  able  to  discover  an  institution 
analocouH  to  this,  which,  after  all  intennediato  tests 


have  been  trieiil  In  ttia  process  of  manufac'hire,  aflbrdt 
an  ultimate  and  Judicious  appeal  for  the  public  satis- 
faction. And  it  may  be  added,  to  tho  credit  of  the 
officers  of  the  Mint,  that,  whatever  may  happen  in  fu- 
ture times,  amidst  tho  sudden  and  hasty  revolutions 
in  public  afl'airs,  during  the  past,  we  are  unable  to  ad- 
duce any  instance  of  this  ordeal  being  passed  v  ithout 
honor  and  integrity ;  and  instead  of  the  allowance  or 
remedy  by  law  for  errors,  unavoidable  in  manufacture, 
being  taken  advantage  of,  as  a  protection  to  careless- 
ness, we  may  pronounce  that  the  coinage  hrts  always 
been  proved  to  be  as  uigh  to  the  legal  standard  as  Is 
possible,  the  deviation  being  on  the  average  scarcely 
worth  notification. 

The  Trial  of  the  Pyx,  In  England,  takes  place  once  in 
about  every  three  years,  but  no  spccilied  period  is  fixed 
by  law.  It  is  to  denominated  from  the  pyx,  or  chest, 
in  which  the  specimen  coins  are  deposited  in  the  Mint 
for  future  examination  ;  these  coins  being  supposed  a 
fair  representation  of  the  whole  money  coined  within 
a  certain  period.  Out  of  each  bag  of  coin,  whether 
gold  or  silver,  two  pieces  arc  taken,  one  for  the  trl>l 
by  assay  within  the  Mint,  the  other  for  the  general 
pyx ;  and  these  are  carefully  sealed  up  in  paper  by 
three  officers,  and  deposited  in  the  chest.  It  should 
be  remarked,  that  pniviously  to  the  issue  of  coin  to  the 
;"jblic,  tt  minor  pyx  takes  place  within  the  Mint,  in- 
tended for  the  examination  of  the  coined  money  by 
appointed  officers,  as  regards  both  weight  and  fineness, 
and  no  coin  is  permitted  to  be  delivered  before  it  has 
passed  this  necessarj"  ordeal. 

It  having  been  notified  to  tho  government  that  a 
trial  of  the  pyx  is  called  for,  the  Lord  Choncellor 
is-yes  his  warrant  to  summon  a  Jury  of  goMsmiths, 
who,  on  the  appointed  doy,  proceed  to  the  e  tchequer 
offii;e,  Whitehall,  ond  there,  in  presence  of  several 
privy-counselors  ond  the  officer.)  of  the  Mint,  receive 
the  solemn  charge  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  who  directs 
them  in  their  important  functions,  and  requests  them 
10  deliver  to  him  a  verdict  of  their  finding.  A  piece 
of  gold  and  silver,  cut  from  tlie  trinl-jilulci  deposited 
ill  the  Exchequer,  supposed  to  be  of  the  exact  legal 
standard,  are  delivered  to  the  foreman  of  the  jury,  who 
is  required  to  declare  to  iihat  degree  tho  coin  under 
examination  deviates  from  them.  This  being  done, 
the  jury  proceed  to  Goldsmith's  Hall,  London,  where 
assaying  apparatus,  and  all  other  necessary  ajiplian- 
ce.",  are  In  daily  use  for  the  trial  of  gold  and  silver 
plate  ;  and  sealed  packets  uf  the  n^pi^cinien  coins  being 
(h'livercd  to  them  by  the  clKcers  of  the  Mint,  tliey  are 
first  tried  by  weight,  and  then  a  certain  number  are 
taken  from  the  whole  and  nielled  into  a  bar,  from  which 
the  assay  trials  arc  subsequently  taken. 

Tho  verdict  of  the  jury,  founded  on  tlie  results  of 
these  proceeding*,  proving  favorable,  the  Mnnter  of  the 
Mint  and  subordinate  officers  are  released  fVuni  all 
further  responsibility,  while  the  counti  v  receives,  by 
the  publicity  of  the  verdict,  an  attestation  of  tho  stand- 
ard purity  of  the  coinage. 

In  times  of  comparative  ignoriince,  the  irt  of  assay- 
ing was  esteemed  a  mvstery,  and,  like  some  other 
crafts,  the  practice  of  it  was  retained  in  few  hands. 
There  were  8uppo^ed  secrets  in  the  conduct  •  f  the  proc- 
esses, which  none  but  the  initiated  were  pi  rmittvd  to 
know  ;  but  now  it  h  admitted  that  those  secrets  are 
nothing  but  the  knowledge  ac(|uired  by  long  experi- 
ence, amounting  in  reality  to  certain  allowances  or 
adjustments  in  i;he  results  of  the  operations.  The  un- 
certain tests  and  niipliances  eniplo\  od  in  ancient  times, 
which  afforded  only  a  wide  approximation  to  truth, 
and  exposed  the  public  to  extortion  and  fraud,  have 
in  more  scientific  times  been  superseded  by  chemical 
processes  as  accurate  as  they  arc  delicate  and  beautiful. 
The  exquisite  and  varied  laws  of  nature,  in  connection 
with  metals  and  their  transforniations,  arc  made  instru- 
mental to  the  use  und  knowledge  of  mankind ;  and 
science,  so  called,  enables  man  to  nicely  balance  and 
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estimate  the  vast  treasures  fuund  in  the  l)0-.vels  of  the 
eartli,  and  constitute  tliein  measures  of  value  more  un- 
changing than  any  other  product  of  nature.  As  science 
has  progressed,  so  lias  tlio  art  of  assaying  improved, 
while  in  modern  times  new  flelds  liave  been  opened 
up  for  its  use  and  application.  Along  with  increased 
accuracy,  it  has  become  more  varied  and  extensive  in 
its  practice.  The  amount  of  the  precious  metals  have 
not  only  increased  immeasurably,  thereby  magnifying 
the  importance  of  the  art,  lint  in  recent  times  changes 
in  the  mode  of  reflning  or  separating  these  metals  have 
created  a  new  branch  of  business  little  practiced  in  for- 
mer ages.  Tht!  application  of  sulphuric  acid  to  sepa- 
rate gold  from  silver,  and  ailver  from  gold,  by  which 
the  operation  is  etfccted  with  great  i-conomy,  and 
nearly  all  the  contents  recovered  at  comparatively 
little  cost,  has  led  to  an  extensive  business  in  parting 
assays,  which  did  not  formerly  exist.  In  tliis  manner 
the  holder  of  bullion,  of  a  mixed  character,  has  a  high- 
er value  put  upon  his  metal  by  reason  of  the  gold  or 
silver  contained  in  it ;  and  in  the  marlict  he  is  able  to 
realize  the  whole  value  by  assay,  less  the  deduction 
made  to  cover  the  charge  of  relining.  The  purling 
assay  is  different  from  the  simple  assay  in  this,  that  it 
declares  upon  the  certificate  of  a  gold  assay  the  amount 
of  silver  combined  with  it,  and  of  a  silver  assay  the 
number  of  grains  of  tine  gold  co'itaincd  in  each  pound. 

The  bullion  to  be  valued  having  been  melted  into 
ingots  or  bars,  sm-  II  pieces  are  cut  from  each  and  fold- 
ed separately  in  slips  of  paper  with  a  corresponding 
mark  or  number  of  the  bar,  so  as  to  preserve  the  iden- 
tification of  the  a3say  reports  with  the  bars.  On  these 
slips  of  paper  the  assayer  writes  hia  report,  which  de- 
clares the  ()uality  of  the  gold  and  silver,  and  this  is  the 
certificate  upon  which  the  bullion  is  bought  and  sold  in 
the  market.  The  Dank  of  England,  however,  and  the 
Mint,  in  order  to  guard  against  any  surreptitious 
change  or  fraud,  require  the  assays  upon  which  they 
receive  bullion  to  be  cut  off  in  presence  of  appointed 
officers.  The  assayer  reports  gold  by  cara!»,  and  silver 
b)'  pennyweights.  In  the  one  case  the  1  roy  pound  is 
divided  into  24  parts  or  carats,  and  British  standard 
being  ll-12ths  fine  gold  and  l-12th  alloy,  the  carat 
will  thus  represent  10  dwts.  Troy,  the  standard  being 
therefore  '22  carats  fine  and  2  carats  alloy.  In  the  oth- 
er the  Troy  pound  is  divided  into  240  dwts.,  and  the 
standard  of  silver  l)eing  222  dwts.  fine  and  18  dwts.  of 
alloy,  the  pennyweight  will  represent  tho  l-240th  of 
the  pound. 

Carats  are  subdivided  into  four  carat  grains,  =  60 
Troy  grains  each,  and  these  arc  again  further  subdi- 
vided into  eighths  of  a  carat  grain,  =  'i  grains  Troy. 
The  lowest  trade  report  of  gold  is  one-eighth  of  a  curat 
grain,  and  of  silver  half  a  pennyweight.  In  reporting 
gold,  the  practice  in  general  use  is  to  take  2  carats  as 
tho  representative  of  fine  gold  for  bullion  belter  than 
standard,  and  24  carats  for  bullion  worse  than  stand- 
ard. Thus  a  bar  reported  iietler  1  3},  or  one  carat, 
three  carat  grains,  and  three-^juarters  of  a  grain,  is 
within  one-quarter  of  a  carat  grain  of  purity,  or  15 
grains  Troy.  But  if  a  bar  were  found  to  contain  only 
one-half  of  fine  gold,  the  report  would  not  be  one  carat 
worse,  but  trorae  12  carols,  or  12-24ths.  We  may  ob- 
serve, however,  that  this  complex  mode  of  enumeration, 
80  great  a  mystery  to  the  tminitiated,  will  jirotjably  in 
a  few  years  l)e  entirely  superseded  by  tho  decimal  sys- 
tem of  notation  in  general  use  on  the  continent.  Al- 
ready it  is  partially  adopted  by  assayors  in  England, 
who  are  now  required  to  append  tho  decimal  report  to 
the  ordini  ■•y  one  on  the  certificate.  Instead  of  carats 
and  pennyweights,  the  numeral  1000  will  represent  lino 
gold  and  silver,  and  any  deviation  in  purity  from  this 
will  be  expressed  by  a  decimal  instead  of  a  vulgar 
fraction. 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  the  lowest  denom- 
ination of  tho  trade  report  is  Jth  of  a  carat  groin,  or  7i 
grains  Troy,  as  respects  gold,  and  half  a  pennyweight, 


or  12  grains,  as  respects  silver;  but  practically  an  as- 
sayer can  arrive  at  a  much  nearer  approximation  to 
the  truth.  As  in  the  Koyal  Mint  in  making  the  com- 
bination for  standard  coin,  he  can  report  to  a  single  4 
grain,  or  l-6700th,  in  eevh  case ;  but  in  buying  and 
selling  bullion  some  pn  ■iction  to  tho  purchaser  is 
deemed  necessary  as  an  indemnity  against  errors  and,ii 
irregular  mixture  of  the  alloy,  and  htunco  arises  the 
above  latitude  in  the  assay  report.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  the  general  use  of  decimal  notation  will 
eventually  cause  a  mure  accurate  report,  and  deprive 
the  bullion  dealer  of  a  share  of  that  ad"antage  which 
obviously  is  greater  than  is  necessary. 

An  ordinary  assay  report  of  gold  and  silver  express- 
es the  variation  from  the  standard,  and  not  the  fine 
metal  contained  in  it;  and  it  is,  therefore,  marked  as 
either  better  or  worse  than  standard.  The  standard  of 
gold  being  22  carats  fints  and  2  alloy,  or  ll-12lh8  f!i\e, 
an  ingot  of  gold  found  to  contain  only  21  carats  pure 
gold  would  be  reported  toorte  1  rarat ;  if  it  contained 
23i  carats,  it  would  then  bo  reported  better  1  carat,  8 
grains,  and  half  a  grain.  The  standard  of  silver  being 
11  oz.  2  dwts.  fine,  and  18  dwts.  alloy,  an  ingot  of  silver 
found  to  contain  only  U  oz.  of  fine  would  be  reported 
worse  2  dwts.,  but  if  it  contained  11  oz.  H,  the  report 
would  then  be  better  2^  dwts. 

In  buying  or  selling,  the  bettemess  or  Korsenesa  of 
the  bar  is  added  or  deducted  from  the  gross  weight ; 
and  the  value  is  computed  on  this,  the  standard  weight, 
at  the  market  price  of  the  day. 

When  the  ossoy  required  is  a  parting  assay,  or  an 
assay  of  go!.',  containing  silver,  a  report  is  given  of  the 
weight  of  tine  silver  in  the  pound ;  and  when  the  silver 
exceeds  15  dwts.  per  pound,  all  above  that  is  usually 
added  to  tha  value  of  the  gold,  that  being  an  allow- 
ance made  by  general  agreement  for  the  cost  of  sepa- 
ration or  refining.  Su  likewise  with  nn  assay  of  silver 
holding  good.  The  report  declan  ihe  number  of 
grains  of  fine  gold  in  the  pound,  and  all  above  3  or  4 
grains  is  added  to  tho  computed  value  of  the  silver. 

In  these  delicate  operations  we  need  scarcely  impress 
upon  the  reader  how  important  an  instrimicnt  an  accu- 
rate balance  must  be  in  securing  a  certain  and  uniform 
result.  The  specimen  taken  by  an  assayer  is  no  more 
than  12  or  16  grains  of  the  mass,  and  if  12  grains,  each 
grain  would  represent  an  ounce,  or  l-430th.  In  the 
Koyal  Mint,  the  line  b  ilanccs  in  use  arc  sensible  to  the 
1-lOOOth  of  a  grain. 

Tho  principle  of  assaying  gold  and  silver  is  very 
simple  theoretically,  but  in  practice  great  experience 
is  necessary  to  insure  accuracy ;  ond  there  is  no  branch 
of  business  which  demands  more  personal  and  undi- 
vided attention.  The  result  is  liable  to  the  influence  of 
so  many  contingencies,  that  no  assayer  who  regards 
his  reputation  will  delegate  the  principal  processes  to 
ono  not  equally  skilled  with  liimself.  Besides  the  re- 
sult ascertainable  by  weight,  there  are  allowances  and 
compensations  to  be  made  which  arc  known  only  to 
an  experienced  assayer,  and  if  these  were  disregarded, 
as  might  be  the  case  with  the  mere  novice,  the  report 
would  be  wide  from  tho  truth. — E.  B. 

AsseBBOr,  a  person  appointed  to  assess  property, 
and  particularly  to  determine  the  value  of  property 
for  taxation. 

Assets,  in  Comnurce,  a  termed  used  to  designate 
the  stock  in  trade,  and  the  entire  property  of  all  sorts, 
belonging  to  a  merchant  or  lo  a  trading  association. 
It  is  also  applied  to  goods  or  property  placeii,  for  the 
discharge  of  some  particular  trust  or  obligation,  in  tho 
hands  of  executors,  assignees,  etc. 

Assiento,  a  Spanish  word  signifying  a  contract. 
In  commercial  history,  it  means  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment by  which  the  Spanish  government  ceded  first  to 
a  company  of  French,  and  afterward  (by  tho  treaty 
of  Utrecht)  to  a  company  of  English  merchanlw,  the 
right  to  import,  under  certain  conditions,  a  ^peciSed 
number  of  slaves  into  the  Spanish  colonies.    For^ll 
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particulars  with  respect  to  tliU  contract,  svo  Mr.  Ban- 
(lincl'*  valuable  work  on  the  Slave-trade. 

AMdgnat,  the  name  given  to  a  \)oculiar  species  of 
paper  luoiicy  issued  during  the  (Imt  Krem-h  Kovolutlon. 
The  iuHuenee  of  the  system,  operating  along  with  the 
oihor  attempts  to  regu'ito  trade,  form  a  prominent 
feature  in  the  calamitous  ".-.story  of  the  epoch.  The 
share  borne  in  it  by  lie  assignats  is  at  tht  same  time 
a  memorable  instance,  for  the  use  of  the  economist  and 
flnancier,  of  the  hopelessness  of  projects  for  creating 
or  preserving  national  wealth  by  an  issue  of  paper 
money,  not  the  representative  of  available  wealth  and 
real  business  transarlions.  The  first  issue  of  assignats 
was  made  in  the  security  of  the  forfeited  ecclesiastical 
property,  and  was  adopted  as  a  preferable  alternative 
to  throwing  the  forfeited  lands  on  the  market,  which 
it  was  no  doubt  judiciously  believed  that  so  large  an 
amount  of  property  would  glut.  The  holder  of  the 
assignats  miglit  use  them  as  money,  or  claim  the  land 
which  they  represented.  As  more  forfeitures  occurred, 
the  issue  of  asuignats  was  increased.  But  it  soon 
ceased  to  lie  measured  by  property,  and  was  enlarged 
acconling  to  the  exigencies  of  the  revolutionary  gov- 
ernment. The  paper  money  fell  to  half,  then  to  a 
si.xth  part  of  the  value  of  the  same  denomination  in 
silver,  and  sinking  rapidly  through  successive  grades 
of  decrease,  silver  held  at  last  the  value  of  15<J  times 
its  denomination  in  paper.  In  August  of  1778,  877G 
millions  of  francs  were  thus  put  in  circulation  :  and 
virtually  the  assignats  liecaino  worthless.  The  estate 
lishinent  of  the  maximum,  and  the  other  tyrannical 
interferences  with  trade  by  which  rcvolutionarj-  gov- 
ernments endeavor  to  support  crtdit,  have  their  proper 
place,  along  with  the  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
country  during  the  depreciation  of  the  assignats,  un- 
der the  head  of  Fiianck. — E.  D. 

AlBignee,  a  person  appointed  by  competent  au- 
thority to  <Io,  act,  or  transact  some  business,  or  exer- 
cise some  particular  privilege  or  power,  for  or  on  ac- 
count of  some  specified  individual  or  individuals.  As- 
signees may  be  created  by  deed,  or  by  law :  by  deed, 
where  the  lessee  of  a  farm  assigns  the  same  to  another ; 
by  law,  where  the  law  makes  an  assignee,  without  any 
appointment  of  the  person  entitled,  as  an  executor  is 
assignee  in  law  to  the  testntur,  and  an  administrator 
to  an  intestate.  The  term  is  most  commonly  applied 
to  the  oiHcial  assignees  appointed  to  manage  bankrupt 
estates. — See  B.vnkiiiit. 

Aasignment,  Assignation,  Assignee,  are  of 
frequent  technical  use  in  law.  To  assign  is  to  make 
over,  and  the  tenn  is  generally  used  to  express  a  trans- 
ference by  writing,  in  contradistinction  to  a  transfer- 
ence by  actual  delivery.  In  England  the  usual  ex- 
pression is  assignment,  in  iScotland  it  is  assignation. 
The  person  making  over  is  called  ntsiffucrer,  ataii/ner, 
or  cedent;  the  recipient,  assignee.  This  last  term  is  of 
important  application  in  the  law  of  bankruptcy  in  En- 
gland and  Ireland,  as  cxjiressing  jicrsons  of  two  class- 
es, the  official  assignees  and  the  trade  assignees,  to 
whom  the  realization  and  distribution  of  the  bankrupt 
estate  is  coniniitted.— E.  B.     See  Bankhuitcv. 

Assize.     -NVe  BitKAi). 

Association  (from  the  Latin  atsociare,  to  Join  in 
fellow  .-hi])),  tlie  act  of  associating  or  constituting  a  so- 
ciety or  partnership,  in  order  to  earrj-on  some  scheme 
or  business  with  more  advafitage.  The  reatlcr  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Encyclnpediii  liritannica,  articles  Socii'.- 
Tlf;.s  and  Aoitatkin,  in  reference  to  the  influence  of 
association  upon  workmen  and  employers,  and  as  a 
political  engine. 

Assumption,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Para- 
guay, in  South  America.  It  Is  situated  on  an  obtuse 
angle  formed  by  the  eastern  bank  of  the  Bivcr  Para- 
guay, 18  miles  above  the  Junction  of  the  first  mouth  of 
the  Pilcomayo,  and  48  above  that  of  the  second.  It 
waioriginally  a  small  fort,  but,  from  the  convenience 
of  Its  situation,  in  a  few  years  it  became  a  city,  and  in 


1647  was  erected  into  a  bishopric.  The  adjacent  tei^ 
ritory  is  rich  and  fertile  in  a  high  degree,  and  aboundo 
in  a  great  variety  of  fruits.  The  air  is  temperate  and- 
the  climate  salubrious ;  the  trees  are  perpetually  green, 
and  the  rich  pastures  in  the  neighborhood  feed  numer- 
o>-.s  flocks  of  cattle.  The  city  is  inhabited  by  i^pan- 
icrds,  Indians,  and  Mestizoes,  who  trade  in  hides,  to- 
bacco, and  sugar.  The  Paraguay  affords  a  channel 
of  communication  with  Buenos  Ayres ;  but  the  passage 
is  long,  owing  to  the  rapid  flow  of  the  -saters  of  that 
river :  this,  however,  is  considerably  obviated  by  the 
favorable  winds  which  i'low  from  the  south  for  a  great 
part  of  the  vear.  l'o|iulatioD,  12,000.  I^ng.  57°  87' 
W.  ;  lat.  '^6°  16'  S.— E.  B. 

Assurance.    See  Iiiei-iUNCE.  '■' 

Astern,  a  sea  phri.se,  used  to  signify  any  thing  at 
some  distance  behind  the  ship;  being  the  opposite  of 
AiiKAii,  which  signilies  the  space  before  her. 

Astringents,  a  class  of  medicines  used  foi  binding 
or  contracting  the  several  parts,  external  or  internal, 
of  the  human  system,  for  restraining  profuse  discharges, 
coaguktini;  the  fluids,  condcn.sing  and  strengthening 
the  solids.  The  principal  astringents  are  the  mineral 
acids,  alum,  lime-water,  chalk,  several  preparations  of 
copper,  zinc,  iron,  etc.,  catechu,  kino,  oak-bark,  galls, 
and  all  vegetable  substances  containing  tannin. — K.  B. 

Astronomy.  The  earliest  accounts  we  have  of 
this  science  are  those  of  Babylon,  abont  22S4  B.C. — 
Blair.  The  study  of  astronomy  was  much  advanced 
in  Chaldea  under  Nalionassur:  it  was  known  to  the 
Chinese  about  lltlOn.c. ;  some  say  many  centuries 
before.  Lunar  eclipses  were  obBcr^'ed  at  Babylon  w  ith 
exceeding  accuracj-,  720  B.C.  Spherical  form  of  the 
earth,  and  the  true  cause  of  lunar  eclipses,  iaught  by 
Thalcs,  (MO  n.c.  Further  discoveries  by  J'ytkagorai, 
who  taught  the  doctrine  of  celestial  motions,  and  be- 
lieved in  the  plurality  of  habitable  worlds,  &U0  B.C. 
Ilijtparchui  began  his  observations  at  lihodes,  1()7  n.c. ; 
began  his  new  cycle  of  the  moon  in  148;  and  made 
great  advances  in  the  scieiut',  140  ii.c.  The  precession 
of  the  equinoxes  confirmed,  and  the  places  and  dis- 
tances of  the  planets  discovered,  by  Ptolemy,  a.d.  130. 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  seven  centuries,  during  which 
time  astronomy  was  neglected,  it  was  resumed  by  the 
Arabs  about  800;  and  was  afterward  brought  into 
Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Barbary  and  S])ain,  but  not 
sooner  than  1201,  when  *.hey  also  introduced  gcograjihy. 

The  Alphonstnc  tables  were  oomponed fiS4 

(Jlooks  first  used  in  ailronumy  alioiit 1>X) 

True  doctrine  uf  ttie  motions  of  the  planetary  Iwdles  re- 
vived by  C'oiiemlcus 1B30 

The  science  greatly  «d>'«nced  by  Tyrlio  llmhe  about. .  1582 

True  laws  of  the  planet    . »  motions,  by  Kepler 1619 

Telescopes  and  other  '•    trumenu  used  In  nstrunoiuy 

alioiit 1627 

Tlio  discoveries  of  (ialileo  were  made  about 1031 

The  transit  of  Venua  over  the  sun's  disk  tint  obstncd 

by  Ilorrox,  November  24 1639 

Cssiini  draws  his  meridian  line,  after  Dante 1665 

The  aberration  of  the  light  uf  the  fixed  stan  discovered 

by  IlorraboT 1659 

Discoveries  of  IMenrt 1669 

Map  of  the  rooun  constructed  by  lievelius 16T0 

Motion  of  the  sun  round  its  own  axis  proved  by  Slalley  1076 

DlHcoveries  of  Hujgens 16S6 

Newton's  Prinripxa  puliliilied,  and  tko  system  ns  now 

taught  IncontroTcrtibly  estubliiilicd 16S7 

Catalogue  uf  the  stars  r.ia<l>!  by  Flamrtead 1G8S 

Satellites  of  Hatiim,  etc.,  discovered  by  Casslnl 1701 

Atierrntion  of  the  stars  clearly  explained  by  Dr.  llradley  17B7 

t'elestlal  inequalities  found  by  l.a  Orange '.  1780 

I'ranun  and  sati  lllteji  dbrovered  by  llerschel,  Murrh  13  1781 

Micaniipie  Celeste,  puliliiihed  by  I.B  I'lacc 17B0 

('eres  discovered  by  liazrl,  January  1 .   ISUl 

I'allas  by  Dr.  Olhers,  March  28 !802 

Juno,  by  Harding,  Heptembcr  1 1S04 

Vestn,  by  Olbers 180T 

Neptune,  by  Lo  Verrier 1846 

United  States  astronomical  expedition  to  the  Houtb 
Hemisphere,  under  Lieutenant  Ollliaa,  left  Ilaltiinoro 

July  18 1S40 

The  distance  of  the  fixed  stars  is  supposed  to  be  400,000 
times  greater  fVom  i  than  wo  arc  from  the  sun,  that 
is  to  say,  38  millions  of  uiillioirs  of  miles  ;  so  tliat  a 
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cannon-ball  would  take  near  nine  millions  of  years  to 
reach  one  of  them,  supposing  there  were  nothing  to  hin- 
der it  from  pursuing  its  course  thither.  As  light  talccs 
about  eight  minutes  and  a  quarter  to  reach  us  from  the 
sun,  it  would  be  about  six  }'e.-  rs  in  coming  from  one 
of  those  stars;  but  the  calculations  of  later  astrono- 
mers prove  some  stars  to  be  so  distant,  that  their  light 
must  take  centuries  before  it  can  reach  us ;  and  tliat  ev- 
ery particle  of  light  which  enters  our  eyes  left  the  star 
it  comes  from  three  or  four  hundred  years  ago. — Hay  dn. 
Atlantio  Ocean  (^Athnticiu  Oceanus'),  one  of  the 
five  great  hydrographical  divisions  of  the  globe,  occu- 
pies an  immense  valley,  and  extends  from  tlio  Arctic 
circle  on  the  north  to  tiio  Antaftic  circle  on  the  south, 
lyi  u;;''ed  west  by  the  coast  of  America  to  Cape  Horn, 
and  thence  by  a  line  continued  on  the  same  meridian 
to  the  Antarctic  circle,  and  east  by  the  shores  of  ICurope 
and  Africa  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  thence  pro- 
longed on  the  meridian  of  Cape  Agulhas  till  it  meets 
the  Antartic  circle.  Its  «xtrcme  breadth  is  about 
5000  miles,  and  its  area  is  computed  at  25,000,000 
square  miles.  It  is  naturally  divided  into  three  por- 
tions:  1st,  the  north  ;  2d,  the  south;  and,  iid,  the  in- 
tertropical Atlantic.  The  North  Sea,  or  German 
Ocean,  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  form 
portions  of  the  Atlantic;  but  the  Baltic  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, whicli  communicate  with  the  North  Sea  by 
narrow  channels,  are  properlj'  considered  separate  seas. 
The  principal  gulfs  of  the  Atlantic  are,  in  Kurope,  tlic 
Bay  of  Biscay,  or  Golfo  de  Gascogne ;  in  Africa,  tlie 
Gulf  of  Guinea ;  in  America,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  chief  islands  are,  in 
Europe,  the  British  Isles  and  Iceland ;  in  Africa,  the 
Azores,  Madeira,  and  Canary  islands,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea  ;  in  America,  the  Antilles, 
Newfoundland,  and  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence. The  Atlantic,  with  its  branches,  drains  nearlj' 
the  whole  of  Europe  west  of  the  basin  of  the  V^olga ; 
all  North  America  east  of  the  Itocky  Mountains  and 
the  Sierra  Madro  of  Mexico;  and  the  wliolo  of  South 
America  cast  of  the  Andes.  Its  chief  alHuents  arc,  in 
ICurope,  the  Kliinc,  Loire,  and  Tagus ;  in  Africa,  tlic 
Senegal,  Niger,  and  Congo ;  and  in  North  America, 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  Mississippi ;  in  South  America, 
the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  La  I'luta.  Tho  ijcd  of  the 
Atlantic  is  very  unequal  in  elevation,  in  somo  ])laccs 
rising  in  immense  sand  banks  to  within  a  few  fatlionis 
of  the  surface,  and  in  others  sinking  to  great  depths. 
In  1853,  Lieutenant  Berryman,  of  the  United  States 
navy,  ran  a  line  of  deep  sea  soundings  from  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Newfoundland  to  Ireland,  to  test  tho  prac- 
ticability of  finding  a  baso  for  n  submarine  telegraph 
between  America  and  Europe.  Average  depth,  12.000 
feet.  But  farther  south.  Lieutenant  llerryuian  made 
a  sounding  (lat.  52°  55'  N.,  47''  58'  W.  long.)  i)!),(i00 
feet  in  depth,  equal  to  a  little  over  7^  miles.  Tlie 
most  extensive  l)anks  are  those  of  Newfoundland,  the 
logger  Bank  in  the  Gcrnmn  Ocean,  and  tlie  Agulhas 
Bank  otf  tho  south  point  of  Africa.  The  minimum 
depth  on  tlie  Bank  of  Newfoundland  is  (iO  feet.  Tiio 
German  Ocean  varies  in  dcptli  from  fi(i  lo  .500  feet. 

"  From  the  top  of  Chimborazo  to  the  bottom  of  Itic 
Atlantic,  at  the  deepest  place  yet  reached  by  tlie  jiluni- 
mi^t  In  tho  North  Atlantic,  the  distance,  in  ,i  vertical 
lino,  is  nine  miles.  In  its  entire  length,  tho  basin  of 
tills  sea  is  a  long  trough,  separating  the  Old  World 
from  the  New,  and  extinding  prciliably  Irom  polo  to 
pole.  Could  the  waters  of  the;  Atl.'\n>ic  be  drawn  ofl', 
.to  us  to  expose  to  view  this  great  sea-gash,  which  sep- 
arates continents,  and  extends  from  the  Arctic  to  the 
Antartic,  it  wouUl  present  a  scene  ihe  most  rugged, 
grand,  and  imposing.  The  very  ribs  of  the  solid  earlli, 
with  the  foundations  of  the  sea,  would  be  brought  to 
light,  and  we  should  have  presented  lo  us  at  one  view, 
in  the  empty  cradle  of  tlif  ocean,  'a  thousand  fearful 
wrecV.s,'  with  that  dreadful  array  of  dead  men's  (.kiilN, 
great  anchors,  heaps  of  pearl,  and  inestimable  stones. 


which,  in  the  poet's  eye,  lie  scattered  In  the  bottom  of 
the  sea,  making  it  hideous  with  sights  of  ugly  death. 
There  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  sea,  between  Cape  Raca 
in  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Clear  in  Ireland,  a  re- 
markable steppe,  which  is  now  known  as  tlio  tele- 
graphic plateau.  A  company  is  now  engaged  with 
tho  project  of  a  submarine  telegraph  ocross  the  Atlan- 
tic. It  is  proposed  to  carry  the  wires  along  this  pla- 
teau from  tho  eastern  shores  of  Newfoundland  to  the 
western  shores  of  Ireland.  The  grcot-circle  distance 
between  these  two  shore-lines  is  one  thousand  six 
hundred  miles,  ond  tho  sea  along  the  route  is  prob- 
ably nowhere  more  than  two  thousand  feet  deep." — 
Maury's  Geography  of  the  Sea.     ^ 

Ono  attempt  has  been  made  to  lay  a  cable  from  Port 
au  Basque,  Newfoundland,  to  Cape  North,  tho  cxtremest 
point  of  Cape  Breton  Island,  but  owing  to  continued 
storm  the  cables  had  to  be  parted,  and  it  was  given  up. 
Preparations  are  now  being  made  for  another  trial. 

The  trade-winds  blow  regularly  in  the  intertropical 
portion  of  the  Atlantic ;  beyond  these  limits  the  winds 
are  variable.  The  principal  currci.i..'i  of  the  Atlantic 
are,  tho  equatorial  current,  which  flows  from  the  coast 
of  Africa  to  tho  Caribbean  Sea,  with  a  velocity  of  from 
30  to  70  miles  a  day,  and  tho  Gulf  Stream,  which, 
leaving  the  Gulf  of  Mex'''o,  flows  through  the  Strait 
of  Florida,  with  a  vcl  .  y  of  80  mi'.es  a  day,  and  a 
temperature  of  80°  rahrenhcit,  and  extends  wiih  a 
gradually  decreasing  velocity  and  diminished  temper- 
ature to  the  Azores.  Immense  numbers  of  lish  are 
found  in  the  Atlantic,  and  herring  and  cod  fishing  are 
important  branches  of  industry  in  the  northern  portion. 
A  great  part  of  tho  surface  of  the  Atlantic,  between 
lat.  1G°  ond  45'  N.,  and  long.  .15°  and  75°  W.,  is  cov- 
ered with  f  species  of  weed  (^Fitcus  Netans)  of  a  beau- 
tiful f.reen  color,  from  which  circumstance  it  is  called 
the  Si  rgazo  Sea — the  sea  of  duck-weed,  or  the  grassy 
sea.  In  the  higher  latitudes  of  tho  North  and  South 
Atlantic,  navigation  is  imneded  by  immense  icebergs, 
whicli  are  floated  from  the  polar  regions,  and  although 
these  are  generally  melted  before  reaching  the  frequent- 
ed parts  of  tho  ocean,  they  have  occasionnlly  been  met 
with  as  far  south  as  lat.  40°  ■'5'  in  tho  Norih  Atlantic, 
and  in  the  vicinitj'  of  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  in  tho 
South  Atlantic  Ocean.  Ff,r  extensive  information  on 
tlie  navigation  and  currents  of  the  Atlantic,  see  Mau- 
nv's  Wind  and  Current  Charts  oj'flic  Atlcnlic  Ocean. 

Plate  I.,  from  Maiiky's  Geography  nfthe  Sea,  "  pre- 
scnt.s  a  map  of  the  depths  of  tho  ocean  according  to  re- 
cent soundings.  "It  ;'elntcs  exclusively  to  the  bottom 
of  that  pirt  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  which  lies  north  of 
10'  south.  It  is  .stippled  witli  four  shades  ;  the  dark- 
est (that  which  is  nearest  tho  shore-line)  shows  w hero 
the  water  i.-.  less  than  GOOO  feet  deep  ;  tho  next,  where 
it  is  less  thr.n  12,000  feet;  tho  third,  where  it  is  less 
tlimi  18,000;  and  the  fourth,  •mdlightest,  wheroit  isnot 
over  24,000  feet  deep.  The  blanl:  space  soath  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  the  Grand  Banks  includos  a  district  within 
which  very  deep  water  has  been  reported,  liiit  from 
casts  of  the  di'i'p-sca  lead  which  unop  discussion  do  not 
appear  satisfactory.  The  deepest  part  of  the  North 
Atlanl'c  is  nrobaldy  somewhere  lictneen  the  Bermudas 
and  tho  (iiuiid  Banks,  but  Ik,w'  deep  it  may  bo  yet  re- 
mains for  tiie  cannon-ball  and  tho  sounding-lino  to 
determine." — Mack  v. 

The  Atlantic,  nrcording  to  Humboldt,  presents  all 
the  indications  of  a  valley,  as  if  a  fl<iw  of  eddying  wa- 
ters had  bi'eii  directed  from  toward  the  northeast,  then 
toward  the  norlluvest,  and  linck  again  to  the  northeast. 
The  parallelism  of  the  coast  north  of  10°  south  lati- 
tude, till'  projecting  and  recjding  angles,  the  convexi- 
ty of  Brazil  oppoBife  to  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  that  of 
.U'rica  under  tlie  same  parallel  with  the  Gulf  of  tho 
Antilles,  all  favor  this  apparently  speculative  view. 
In  this  Atlantic  valley,  as  is  almost  every  wlierc  tho 
case  in  \\w  conllguration  of  largo  continental  niasscs, 
coasts  deeply  indented  and  rich  in  islands  are  situated 
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opposite  to  those  possegginy  a  different  character.  The 
depth  of  this  ocean  is  extremely  various ;  and  is  enor- 
mous, both  to  the  nortli  and  south  of  the  equator. 
Thus,  Captain  Sir  Edward  lielcber,  K.N.,  in  lat.  0°  -i' 
N.  long.,  10'  0'  W.,  sounded  to  the  depth  of  3C65 
fathoms  --  18,3!K)feet;  Captain  Barnett,  li.N.,  in  lat. 
41°  'i'  N.  long.  44°  3'  W.,  sounded  to  the  depth  of  3700 
fathoms,  or  'J'2,'20O  feet ;  Captain  Sir  James  Hoss,  K.X., 
in  1840,  to  2077  fathoms,  or  1G,0(52  feet;  and  afterward, 
in  lat.  33'  3'  S.,  long.  9°  1'  £.,  to  4G00  fathoms,  or 
27,(i(IO  feet ;  and  Captain  II.  M.  Dcnhani,  H.M.S.  Her- 
ald, has  obtained  soundings  at  the  vast  depth  of  770G 
fathoms  =:4(),°.>3G  feet,  or  iibout  8}  English  miles.  This, 
which  ;a  the  deepest  sounding  ever  yet  taken,  occurred 
on  30th  October,  1852,  in  lat.  3G°  40'  S.,  long.  37°  6'  ^\'. 
Two  American  captains  have  also  obtained  soundings 
at  ">e  depth  of  3100  and  3600  fathoms. 

1 1)0  intertropical  part  of  the  Atlantic  is  under  the 
influence  of  the  trade-winds,  which  frequently  extend 
to  the  82d  dcgix'o  of  north  or  south  latitude.  The 
winds  blow  almost  invariably  in  the  same  direction, 
from  cast  to  west,  occasionally  varying  a  few  points  to 
the  north  or  south,  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the 
equator.  A  region  oi  calms,  varying  from  3  In  10  de- 
grees of  latitude,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
separates  the  two  trade-winds.  It  is,  however,  daily 
agitated  by  a  squall,  which  begins  aljout  two  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  and  continues  about  an  hour.  This 
region  duet  not  always  occupy  the  same  part,  but  its 
central  line  may  be  placed  »bout  the  fjth  degree  of 
north  latitude.  In  some  tracts  the  influence  of  the 
trade-winds  extends  to  the  shores,  b"t  in  general  it 
does  not  come  within  200  miles  of  the  coasts. 

Tl.e  current  of  this  ocean  lirst  known  to  mariners, 
is  called  the  equinoctial,  and  is  within  the  tropics,  es- 
peciallv  (lowing  from  the  coast  of  Senegal  to  the  Ca- 
ilbbeuu  .Sea.  Its  direction  is  constantly  froni  east  to 
west,  with  a  mean  rapidit3'oi  9or  lOniiles  in  -'4  hours. 
This  current  is  Hitributcd  to  the  iuipnlse  w  hicli  is  given 
to  the  surface  of  the  sea  by  the  trade-winds.  "  In  the 
clianiu'l,"  (>ays  lluniboldt,  "which  the  Atlantic  bus 
dug  I  ..'tween  (iniaiia  and  Guinea  on  the  meridian  of 
20  or  23  degrees,  and  from  the  8th  or  9th  to  the  2d  or 
iid  degrees  of  north  latitude,  where  the  trade-wiiuls  are 
often  interrupted  by  winds  blowing  from  the  south  or 
suuth-southwcsl,  the  equinoctial  current  is  more  incon- 
stant in  it)  direction.  The  equinoctial  current  is  felt, 
though  feebly,  even  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  in 
the  2(ith  and  28th  degrees  of  liUitude.  In  the  vast 
bahiii  of  the  Atlantic,  at  flOO  or  700  leagues  from  the 
coasts  of  .Vfric  1,  vessels  from  Europe  bound  to  tho  West 
Indies  lind  their  sailing  accelerated  before  they  reach 
the  tiirrid  zone."  In  the  Caribbean  .Sea,  the  motion 
of  thi.s  cnrrcut  is  much  accelerated  by  (lie  action  of  an- 
other current.  The  Mozambique  current,  (Icwing  from 
north  to  so  itli,  between  Madagascar  and  tho  eastern 
co.'st  of  .\frii'a,  bends  to  the  north  of  the  Lagullas  bank, 
round  till!  .siiutbern  point  of  .ViVica,  aiul  advances  with 
much  vi.iUuce  along  its  western coa-^t  beyond  the  equa- 
tor to  till!  island  of  St.  Thomas.  It  givesanouhwest- 
erly  direction  to  a  portion  of  the  waters  of  the  South 
Athnitic.  caui-'ng  lliem  to  strike  Cape  .St.  Augustin, 
and  to  IVdIow  the  shons  of  C'liiuna  bcyonil  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoco,  the  Ibna  del  Drago,  and  tho  coast  of 
I'aria.  TIli'  mast  of  America  presenting  a  barrier  to 
the  equinucliul  current,  ;k  waters  are  driven  with  ve- 
!ocil)  th  '.pgli  he  strjit  formed  by  (,'ape  Catoche  and 
'  •"  s  .  '  I,.  r,.j^  '.lio  the  (iulf  of  Mexico;  and,  after 
ioin. '  "  .he  bei  ii  gs  el'  the  coast,  force  their  way 
hack  .  :  0  open  sea  north  of  the  .Straiu  of  Uahaina, 
where!  it  lorms  a  warm  rapid  curreot,  kuc  vn  us  the 
iv't  I  ■  I  .  >t  II.  '  its  rapid'ty  is  so  ,  etiuujs  us 
["ill  o  Ave  Mil.y  I,'  Ik  »•-,  but  it  d,  ■<  >  ^  as  it  pro- 
nnee  iK^a'u  the  nirtl,  it  the  saiuv.  <iine  that  its 
;  >  '  !l;i  ii  e.iii!)ti»",  '  its  «  jierslie'?OM>i'  ''<iol.  lletween 
''  iju  h\!"  ai'*  a;iu  liobai'l.  of  '(alias.  ■  he  breadth  is 
'  :t\:  .'  1  .^'''^s,  wh'lo  in  iiic  latitude  o.  2Kj  degrees  it 


is  17 ;  and  in  the  parallel  of  Charleston,  oppoiite 
Cape  Henlopeu,  from  forty  to  fifty  leagues.  "  The 
waters  of  the  Mexican  Gulf  forcibly  drawn  to  north- 
east preserve  their  warm  temperature  to  such  a  ])oint, 
that  in  40  and  41  degrees  of  latitude  I  found  them 
at  22'6°  cent.  (=72'4°  Fahrenheit),  when  out  of  the 
current  the  heat  of  the  ocean  at  its  surface  was 
scare  ,ly  17-5°  (=03-5°  Fahrenheit).  In  the  parallel  of 
New  York  and  Oporto,  the  temperature  of  the  Gulf 
Stream  is  consequently  equal  to  that  of  the  seas  of  the 
tropics  in  the  18th  degree  of  latitude ;  as,  for  instance, 
in  the  parallel  ot  Porto  liico  and  tho  islands  of  Cape 
Verd."— Humboldt.  In  lat.  41°  25'  and  long.  G7°, 
where  it  is  nearly  80  leagues  broad,  it  turns  suddenly 
to  the  east,  and  almost  touches  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Great  Newfoundland  Bank,  from  whence  it  con- 
tinues its  course  east  and  east-southeast  to  the  Azores. 
On  the  meridian  of  Cor\-o  and  Flores,  the  most  west- 
erl}'  islands  of  ihc  Azores  group,  the  breadth  of  the 
current  is  180  leagues.  From  tiie  Azores  it  turns  to- 
ward the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  island  of  Madei- 
ra, and  the  Canary  group.  There  arc  several  other 
minor  currents  in  the  vast  ocean,  as  the  branch  sent 
oft'  by  the  Gidf  Stream  before  reaching  the  Western 
Azores,  V  hich  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  Hows  toward 
Ireland  and  Norway.  The  experiments  of  Sir  James 
lioss  and  Captain  Uenham  show  that,  after  the  depth 
of  2U0  or  300  fathoms,  the  temperature  of  the  Atlantic 
waters  is  stationary  at 40°  Fahrenheit,  whatever  be  tho 
temperature  at  the  surface.  This  uniformity  of  tem- 
perati\ro  in  the  waters  of  great  oceans  renders  them 
the  .neans  of  mitigating  the  extremes  of  tropical  and 
polar  regions. — E.  B.  Hee  Gi'LF  Sthea.m.  See  also 
l{ENSi:i,i.'s  Investiyation  nfthe  Currents  of  the  Atlantic 
Ikean;  III  .iihoi.dt's  Cusnws,  personal  uaiTiitiie;  and 
M.vi.'nv'.s  Physical  (jeographt/  of  the  Sen, 

Atlas,  in  Literature,  a  collection  of  maps,  charts, 
or  other  tables ;  so  ctlled  from  the  fabulous  king  of 
that  nanu',  who  is  sometimes  represented  as  su|ipurting 
the  world  on  his  shoulders.  The  term  was  lirst  used 
in  this  sense  by  the  celebrated  geographer  Mercator,  in 
the  Kith  century. 

Atmometer  (from  ur^o^,  rapur,  and  fierpuv,  a 
measure),  an  instrument  contrived  by  Professor  Leslie 
for  measuring  the  qtmntity  of  moisture  exhaled  from 
any  humid  surface  in  a  given  time.  It  consists  of  a 
veiy  1  hill  ball  of  jiorons  earthen-ware,  from  one  to  three 
inches  in  diameter,  having  a  small  neck  lirnily  cement- 
ed to  a  long  and  lathcr  wide  tube  of  glass,  to  which  is 
adapted  a  Irnss  cap,  with  a  narrow  collar  of  leather  to 
fu  close.  Being  filled  with  uistilled  or  pure  w  atcr,  the 
w  aste  and  descent  of  this  column  serves  to  indicate  the 
quantity  of  evaporation  from  tiic  external  surface  of 
the  ball.  The  tube  is  marked  downward,  through  its 
w  hole  length,  by  the  point  of  a  diamond,  with  divisions 
across  it,  amounting  to  from  200  to  fiOO,  each  of  which 
corresponds  to  a  ring  of  fluid,  that,  spread  over  the 
whole  exhaling  suWace,  wouhl  form  a  film  only  one 
thousandth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  Thin  gradua- 
tion is  performed  by  previoiislv  sealing  one  of  the  ends 
of  the  tube  with  wax,  and  iiitri  diicing  successive  por- 
tions of  (piicksilvev,  to  mark  every  20,  60,  or  KIO  of 
those  divisions  ;  being  calculated  of  equal  bulk  to 
disks  of  water,  that  have  the  surface  of  the  ball  (ex- 
olusivo  of  the  neck)  for  their  base,  and  so  many  thou- 
sand parts  of  an  inch  for  their  altitude. 

Atmosphere,  is  the  nnme  applied  to  the  invisible 
elastic  meilium  wlilcii  surrounds  the  globe  of  the  earth 
to  an  unknown  height.  The  t'uid  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed is  usuElly  known  by  the  name  of  air. 

Attachment,  in  Knylish  Imiv,  is  a  process  from  a 
court  of  record,  awarded  by  the  ji'iitlccs  at  their  discre- 
tion, on  a  Imre  suggestion,  or  on  their  own  knowledge ; 
and  is  properly  granlable  in  cases  of  contempt.  It  ditl'ers 
from  arrest,  in  that  he  who  arrests  a  man  carries  him 
lo  a  person  of  higher  power  to  be  forthwith  disposed  of; 
but  hu  that  attaches  keeps  the  parly  attached,  and  pro- 
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Bcnts  him  in  court  at  thn  day  assigned,  as  appears  by 
the  words  of  th-;  writ.  Another  ditt'erence  is,  that  ar- 
rest is  only  upon  the  body  of  a  man,  whereas  an  attacii- 
mcnt  is  often  upon  his  goods.  It  is  distinguished  from 
distress  in  not  extending  to  lands,  as  the  latter  does ; 
nor  does  a  distress  touch  the  body,  as  an  attachment 
do^s.  Every  court  of  record  has  power  to  fine  and  im- 
prbon  for  contempt  of  its  authority. — E.  B. 

Attar,  or  Otto  of  Roses,  a  well-known  perfume 
of  great  strength,  is  an  essential  oil  prepared  in  several 
parts  of  Asia  and  in  Egypt  from  the  Jiosa  moschata  and 
Itosa  Damasceiia.  It  is  said  that  100,000  roses  yield 
but  180  grains  of  attar.  This  oil  is  at  first  of  a  palish 
green  color,  which  by  keeping  becomes  daiker,  and 
presents  various  tints  of  green,  yellow,  and  red. 

Attorney-at-la'V<r  is  one  who  is  put  in  the  place, 
stead,  or  turn  of  another  (attornatuii),  to  nianag;>  or 
conduct  his  law  proceedings  or  alTairs.  The  terra  is 
used  in  England  to  denote  the  class  of  legal  practition- 
ers whos"!  functions  are  preparatory  to  those  of  the 
barrister  or  advocate. 

Auction,  a  „  ell-known  mode  of  selling  property, 
in  open  competition,  to  the  highest  olt'erer,  by  means 
of  an  agent  or  auctioneer.  When  the  property  is  of 
considerable  value,  a  person  is  sometimes  appointed  to 
superintend  the  sale,  who  is  denominated  i'vlgc  of  the 
roup,  and  acts  as  an  arbiter  in  settling  any  disputes  that 
may  arise.  Tlio  terms  of  the  sale  may  bo  regulated 
at  tlie  will  of  tlie  cxposer,  provided  they  are  distinctly 
announced  to  the  public  belbrchand.  The  part}'  offer- 
ing the  higliest  price  is  declared  the  )>urchaser.  When 
formal  articles  of  sale  ore  employed,  tliey  commonly 
regulate  how  much  each  offer  shall  exceed  the  pre- 
vious one ;  whether  the  cxposer  shall  bo  allowed  to 
make  an  olfcr,  or  to  withdraw  the  subject,  if  the  high- 
est otler  docs  not  amount  to  a  given  sum ;  and  some- 
times it  is  declared  that  an  installment  of  the  price 
sliall  be  payable  instantly,  or  that  sp'  shall  be 

found  within  a  stipulated  period;  failing  which  the 
immediately  preceding  offerer  is  preferred.  Secret 
contrivances,  cither  to  raise  or  depreciate  the  price,  are 
unlawful.  The  seller  must  not  attempt  to  practice 
any  imposition  on  the  public;  neither  arc  the  bidders 
permitti  d  to  ado|it  any  unfair  means  to  prevent  the 
natural  operation  of  free  competition.  Where  any 
such  thing  is  detected,  not  only  is  the  sale  vitiated, 
but  reparation  is  due  to  the  injured  party.  For  ex- 
ample, the  secret  employment  by  the  seller  of  a  friend 
to  raise  the  price  Sy  making  a  fictitious  offer  is  fraud- 
ulent, and  entitles  the  highest  offerer,  on  detecting  it, 
to  repudiate  the  transaction,  or  (in  cose  ho  has  been 
outbidden  by  such  lietitious  party)  to  demand  the  prop- 
erly at  the  price  which  ho  fairly  offered.  On  the  other 
hand,  tlie  oblinution  on  the  part  of  the  public  to  act 
fairly  is  «<(uall)'  stringent.  Accordingly,  if  two  or 
more  individuals  combine  to  witlihold  their  biddings 
that  one  of  their  number  may  purchase  chcr.ply  in  or- 
der to  divide  among  thcMi  the  expected  profit,  or  if  a 
bidder  were  to  gi\  e  money  to  others  to  induce  them  to 
refrain  from  bidding,  tho  expuscr  is  entitled  to  havu 
the  sale  declareil  void,  on  the  ground  that  t  uch  a  se- 
cret combination  or  paction  obviously  deprived  him  of 
the  advanlugu  whicli  lie  expected  from  that  competi- 
tion \tUii'b  a  public  sale  is  intended  to  secure.- -K,  !i, 
(J^\S<i/(D  (il  Auclton. — "  An  uuctioneer  has  not  only 
posst'ision  of  the  goods  which  ho  is  employed  to  sell,  but 
he  h.iH  »n  interest  coupled  with  that  possession.  Ho  has 
a  special  property  in  tho  goods,  and  u  lien  upon  them 
for  tlie  cliargcs  of  the  sale,  and  his  commission,  and 
tho  auction  duty,  lie  may  sue  the  buyer  for  the  pur- 
chase-money, and  if  he  gives  credit  to  tho  vendor,  ami 
makes  delivery  without  payment,  it  is  at  his  own  risk. 
if  the  auctioneer  has  notice  that  tlii  property  ho  is 
about  to  sell  does  .lot  belong  to  his  principal,  and  he 
■ells  .uitwitliHtanding  the  notice,  he  will  bo  held  re- 
sponsible to  the  owner  for  the  amount  of  the  sale.  ^So, 
If  the  auctioneer  dues  not  disclose  tho  name  of  his  prin- 


cipal at  the  time  of  the  sale,  the  purchaser  is  entitled 
to  look  'o  him  personally  for  the  completion  of  the 
contract,  and  for  damages  on  its  non-performance. 

"  In  the  sale  of  real  property  at  auction,  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  description  of  it  be  accurate,  or  the 
purchaser  will  not  be  held  to  a  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. But  if  tho  description  be  substantially  true, 
and  bo  defective  or  inaccurate  in  a  slight  degree  only, 
the  purchaser  will  be  required  to  perform  the  contract, 
if  the  sale  be  fair  and  the  title  good.  Some  caro  and 
diligence  must  be  exacted  of  tho  purchaser.  If  every 
nice  and  critical  objection  be  admissible,  and  sufficient 
to  defeat  the  sale,  it  would  greatly  impair  the  efficacy 
and  value  of  public  judicial  sales ;  and,  therefore,  if 
the  purchaser  gets  substantially  the  thing  for  which 
be  bargained,  ho  may  generally  be  held  to  abide  by 
the  purchase,  with  the  allowance  of  some  deduction 
from  the  price,  by  way  of  compensation  for  any  small 
deficiency  in  value  by  reason  of  the  variation. 

"A  bidding  at  an  auction  may  be  retracted  before 
the  hammer  is  down.  Every  bidding  is  nothing  more 
than  an  offer  on  one  side,  which  is  not  binding  on  either 
sido  until  it  is  assented  to,  and  that  assent  is  signified, 
on  the  part  of  the  seller,  b}-  knocking  down  the  ham- 
mer. 

"  If  the  owner  employs  puffers  to  bid  for  him  at  an 
auction,  it  has  been  held  to  be  a  fraud  upon  the  real 
bidders.  Ho  must  not  cuhanco  the  price  by  a  person 
privately  employed  by  hinv  for  that  purpose.  It  would 
be  contrary  to  good  faith,  as  persons  resort  to  an  auc- 
tion under  a  confidence  that  tho  articles  set  up  for  sale 
will  be  disposed  of  to  the  highest  real  bidder.  A  se- 
cret puffer  employed  by  the  owner  is  not  fair  bidding, 
and  is  a  fraud  upon  the  public,  nor  can  the  owner  pri- 
vately bid  upon  his  own  gooils ;  or  secret  dealing  on 
the  part  of  the  seller  is  deemed  fraudulent.  If  he  bo 
unwilling  that  his  goods  shall  be  sold  at  an  under 
price,  he  may  oi-der  thom  to  be  set  u\  :  •  bis  own  price 
and  not  lower,  or  ho  may  i)reviously  declore,  as  a  con- 
dition of  the  sale,  that  he  reserves  a  bid  for  himself." 
— Kkxt's  Comm.,  vol.  ii.  Leca.  XXXIX. 

Auctioneer,  a  person  who  conducts  sales  by  auc- 
tion. It  is  his  duty  to  state  tho  conditions  of  sale,  to 
declare  tho  respective  biddings,  and  to  terminate  the 
sale  by  knocking  tl^>U'n  the  thing  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.  An  auctioneer  is  held  to  bo  lawfully  author- 
ized by  the  purchaser  to  sign  a  contract  for  him,  wheth- 
er it  bo  for  lauds  or  goods ;  and  his  writing  down  the 
name  of  the  highest  bidder  in  his  book  is  sufficiciu  to 
bind  any  other  person  for  whom  the  highest  bidder 
purchased,  even  though  such  person  be  present,  pro- 
vided he  do  not  object  before  entry.  An  auctioneer 
who  declines  to  disclose  the  name  of  his  principal  at 
tho  time  of  sale  makes  himself  responsible.  But  if  ho 
disclose  tho  name  of  his  principal,  he  ceases  to  be  re- 
sponsible, cither  for  the  soundness  of  or  title  to  tho  thing 
sold,  unless  ho  have  expressly  warranted  it  on  his  otcn 
responsibility.  If  an  auctioneer  pay  over  the  produce 
ot  a  salo  to  his  employer,  after  receiving  notice  that 
tho  goods  were  not  the  property  of  such  employer,  the 
real  owner  of  the  goods  may  recover  the  amount  '"rom 
the  auctioneer.  It  has  long  been  a  common  practice 
at  certain  auctions  (called  for  that  leason  mock  auc- 
tions) to  em fi\oy  jwffers,  or  mock  biddeis,  to  raise  the 
value  of  the  articles  sold  by  their  apparent  competi- 
tion, and  many  questions  havo  grown  out  of  it.  It 
was  long  ago  decided  that  if  tho  owner  of  an  estate 
put  up  to  sale  by  auction  employ  pullers  to  bid  for  him, 
it  is  a  fraud  on  the  real  biiblcr,  and  the  highest  bidder 
can  not  bo  compelled  to  complete  his  contract. — C  T. 
Hep.  p.  tii'Jt.  Hut  it  would  sec,  '  if  tho  mem  em- 
ployment of  putters  under  any  ci'  '  stances  were  now 
held  to  bo  illegal.  "  Tho  Incline  .on  of  the  courts  at 
tho  present  time  is,  that  a  salo  by  auction  should  be 
oonductcd  in  Uio  most  open  and  public  manner  possi- 
ble ;  that  there  should  be  no  reserve  on  the  part  of  the 
seller,  and  uo  collusion  on  tho  part  of  tl  o  buyers. 
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Puffing  is  illegal,  according  to  a  late  cai",  even  thoug?! 
there  be  only  one  puffer ;  and  it  was  then  decided  that 
the  recognized  practice  at  auctions,  of  employing  such 
persons  to  bid  upon  the  sale  of  horses,  could  not  be 
sustained." — Wooliiycu  on  Commerciul  Imw,  p.  2C2. 
A  party  bidding  at  an  auction  may  retract  his  offer  at 
any  time  before  the  hammer  is  down.  Another  clearly 
established  principle  is,  that  verbal  declarations  by  un 
auctioneer  are  not  to  bo  sutfered  to  control  the  printed 
conditions  of  sale ;  and  these,  when  pasted  up  under 
the  box  of  the  auctionee.',  ore  held  to  bo  sut^ciently 
notified  to  purchasei-s.  Auctioneers,  lilte  all  other 
agents,  should  carefully  ohser\'e  their  instructions. 
Should  those  who  employ  them  sustain  any  damage 
through  their  carelessness  or  inattention,  they  will  bo 
responsible.  They  must  also  answer  for  the  conse- 
quences, if  they  sell  the  property  intrusted  to  their 
care  for  less  than  the  price  set  upon  it  by  the  owners, 
or  in  a  way  contrary  to  order. 

Auditor,  in  EnglM  Law,  is  an  officer  who,  by 
examining  yearly  the  accounts  of  the  under  officers, 
makes  up  a  general  book,  which  shows  the  difference 
between  their  receipts  ond  charges,  and  their  several 
allowances. — E.  D. 

Auncel  Weight,  an  at.cicnt  balance,  prohibited 
by  several  statutes',  on  accoun*  of  the  deceits  practiced 
by  it.  It  consisted  of  scales  •  anging  on  hooks,  fast- 
ened at  each  end  of  a  bvam,  which  were  lifted  up  by 
the  hand.  In  piany  parts  of  t  igland  auncel  weight 
signifies  meat  sold  by  the  hand,  in  ithout  scales. — E.  B. 

Aureus,  the  standard  gold  coin  '>t  Kunic,  first  struck 
A.r.c.  546 ;  current  value  =  25  den.  rii,  or  100  sestertii, 
equivalent  to  17*.  8t<i.  Forty  oure'  were  made  fr"-.!! 
a  pound  of  gold  ;  but  their  value  was  ijrndually  dimin- 
ished., till,  under  Nero,  45  were  mad  ■  u-om  a  pound, 
and  under  Constantine,  72.-  'Ii/ssEV,  on  Ancient 
Weights  ami  3.Umfy.—\L.  B. 

AuBtralr.itid,  in  mo-  "r,.  utograpky,  Wvaffth  great 
division  of  the  earth's  surface.  The  learned  nnd  intel- 
ligent I'resident  de  Brosses  was  the  tirst  writer  who 
suggested  that  all  the  lands  and  islands  in  the  Austral 
world  should  t)e  divided  into  three  portions,  corre- 
sponding with  the  llircp  great  oceans,  the  Indian  or 
Ethiopic,  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Pacific;  those  in  the 
Indian  Uccan  and  to  tl'o  south  of  Asia  to  lio  named 
AustrnUtnia ;  tho?c  in  the  two  Pacifies,  from  tlie  multi- 
tude of  islands,  Polt/neain  (a  name  tirst  used,  we  believe, 
by  Do  Barros);  and  those  in  the  Atlantic  lo  the  south 
of  Cape  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  AfagMan- 
ica.  The  last,  howt^ver,  became  unnecessary,  as  soon 
as  it  was  asr!>itained  that  the  Terra  Aiistralis  incognita 
had  no  existence. 

The  two  divisions  of  Australasia  and  Polynesia  will 
bo  found  to  comprehend,  with  suilicient  convenience, 
all  those  islands  tliat  can  rot  with  propriety  lie  referred 
to  any  of  the  four  continents  of  the  globe.  Nor  is  there 
anv  difficulty  in  drawing  a  line  of  separation  between 
those  two  divisions ;  though  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  to 
mark  the  distinct  boundary  between  the  Australasian 
and  the  Asiatic  islands,  where  they  melt  into  each  other, 
about  the  C(|uator,  at  the  northwest  extremity  of  Pupua 
or  New  Guinea,  'n  a  geographical  view,  tlio  small 
islands  of  Wuygiou,  Salwatty,  llalanta,  Mysol,  and 
Timorlaut,  ought  strictly  to  luiong  to  Australasia; 
but  peopled  as  they  ure  by  Asiatics  of  tlie  IMulny  tribe, 
and  under  tlie  influence  of  the  Dutch  sottlenicnts,  ft 
may  perhniis  bo  more  proper,  in  a  moral  and  political 
point  of  view,  to  considn'  fhoni  ns  belonging  to  the 
Asiatic  Islan.ls ;  more  pnrticidarly  as  we  i^hall  then 
have  all  the  Australusinn  jKipulatlon,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, marked  with  more  or  less  of  the  Afri'-nn  or 
Negro  character.  Hut,  in  fact,  all  geographical  divi- 
sions arc  and  must  be,  to  a  certain  degree,  arliitrary. 

If,  then,  we  take  tiie  o<)uutor  as  the  northern  liound- 
tgf  from  the  1^2'-"  to  the  17fp"  of  east  longitmle;  con- 
Maue  II  line  on  the  latter  meridian  to  the  55th  parallel 
(^bonding  />  'i  lie  to  take  in  New  Zealand)  for  the  east- 


em;  another  line  along  the  same  paiallel  to  the  C5th 
degree  of  east  longitude  for  the  southi  rn  ;  and  a  slant- 
ing line  to  the  point  on  the  equator  f -om  which  we  set 
out,  so  as  to  include  Kerguclen's  land,  end  pass  on 
the  eastern  sides  of  Timorlaut,  Oerain,  Mysol,  and  Sal- 
watty, for  the  western  boundary  ;  those  lines  ivill  cir- 
cumscribe the  whole  of  the  Australasian  Islands.  AVe 
have  included  the  uninhabited  islands  of  Kcrguelen 
and  St.  Paul  and  Amsterdam,  l3cause  they  can  not 
properly  be  considered  as  African  Islands,  though  ar- 
ranged, we  believe,  under  that  Slvislon  by  Plnkerton  ; 
they  are  of  less  importance  to  geography  than  to 
geology. 

Australasia,  then,  may  be  subdivided  into  the  fol- 
lowing grc'ps  and  Islands:  1.  Australia,  or  New  Hol- 
land ;  2.  Van  DIemcn's  Land,  or  Tasmania  ;  3.  New 
Giiinea,  and  i!..'  Loulsiadc  Archipelago;  A.  New  Brit- 
Ian,  New  Ireland,  ai  .1  neighboring  islands ;  5.  Solo- 
mon's Islands  ;  6.  Ne  .v  Hebrides ;  7.  New  Caledonia ; 
8.  New  Zealand,  and  isiv.s  to  the  southward ;  !).  Ker- 
guclen's Islands,  i'  Islands  of  Desolation;  10,  St. 
Paul  and  Amsterdam ;  11.  Numerous  reefs  and  islets 
of  coral  scattered  over  the  Australasian  Sea. 

The  first  attempt  to  explore  New  Holland,  which, 
from  its  size,  may  be  considered  as  the  fifth  continent 
of  the  earth.  Is  unquestionably  due  to  the  Dutch ;  for 
although  some  part  of  the  northern  coast  may  have 
been  seen  by  the  early  navigators  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, there  Is  no  direct  tcflimony  In  favor  of  such  a  dis- 
cover}'. There  are  two  charts  In  the  British  Museum 
which  belonged  to  the  Ifarliidu  Collection ;  one  I'rtnch, 
without  date,  which  was  probably  the  original ;  and 
the  o<hcr  English,  aiipnrently  a  copy;  the  latter  Is 
dedicated  to  the  Kin;;  of  England,  and  bears  date  1512. 
In  both  of  these  charts  Is  marked  down  nii  extensive 
tract  of  country  to  the  southward  of  *he  Aloluccas,  un- 
der the  name  of  Great  Jut  ii,  agreeing  more  nearly  with 
the  position  and  extent  of  New  Holland  thiin  any  other 
land.  The  forn-.  i;lven  to  the  northwest  jinrt  of  the 
coast  In  these  i  harts  approaches  nearest  to  the  frulii ; 
a  part,  indt-cd,  which  may  have  been  scon  by  iliose 
early  navigators  who  vlsite<l  the  Molncciis  long  before 
the  date  of  thr  !'.iif;lish  chart.  It  is  a  singular  coinci- 
dence In  geogi..|i!i!.nl  nomen.  Inture,  that,  on  the  east 
coast  of  the  Ereilch  chart,  .«iinething  like  •■',  IMaiig  Unij 
should  bo  designated  under  the  name  of  l\>3ti  ihs  J/iv- 
baigrs.  The  Alibo  Prcvost,  in  ■!  i  llistoirr  (,'aiirale 
lies  Voyages,  and  the  President  Ue  Hrosses,  In  his  ]lis- 
loire  ties Sniiyniiims  nii.r  I'trresAustrales,  are  not  very 
happy  In  advancing  a  claim  In  favor  of  I'aulovier  de 
GoniKvllle,  a  Fivnch  captain,  to  the  discover\  of  this 
Terra  Atislralis  in  15()-1.  It  was  the  coast  of  Mada- 
gascar u]ioii  which  (ionneville  was  driven,  as  Is  evi- 
dent by  tleir  own  accounts. —  I"..  B. 

Australia,  >  r  New  Holland,  the  largest  i.sland 

on  the  glolie,  is  siluafcd  in  llie  southern  henilsphere; 
and,  as  described  in  the  preceding  article,  ft/rnis  the 
main  laml  around  whieli  are  clustered  those  groiq)s  of 
Islands  which,  in  moilern  geography,  constitute  the 
Jlflli  great  division  of  the  earth's  snrfa-  Wilson 
Promontory,  Its  most  sontlicni  angle,  is  in  ia.  .".',)'  IV 
S.,  and  Cape  York,  its  northernmost  hcoilyf  ikI,  ni  Int. 
10°  4.T  S.  Its  greatest  brv  udth  from  nn-lh  to  ...oufli  is 
Ihu."  17<W  geogrnphieal  miles,  or  H)li.">  slatufe  miles. 
Cape  llyron,  the  eas'ern  limit,  Is  in  long.  15;)  117  E., 
and  Cape  Inscription,  in  1 12  55'  E,,  fcrms  Its  western- 
most point;  making  the  extreme  length  of  fiie  Island 
from  east  to  west  about  2iiO!l  llrilisli  nii'"s,  by  an  aver- 
agn  breadth  of  12W)  miles— a  tract  of  I, '.id  well  entitled 
to  lie  called  ft  continent,  by  which  name  It  is  fre(|iient- 
ly  designated  Ijv  geographers.  Its  superlk  les  approx- 
imates to  2,0!Hi,H10  si(iiare  miles.  That  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  being  !l,(iKl,Hll  .square  n.lles,  we  can 
form  sonic  I. lea  of  Its  extent  bj'  cnnparisun. 

The  nonniiclalnre  and  geographical  sulidivisloiiS  of 
this  ishind-f'onfinent  have  umlcrgone  ninn,v  niteralions 
from  timo  to  time,  lis  flic  territory  has  berotne  colo- 
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nized.  Ucforo  any  settlement  had  been  effected  liy 
tlio  British  government  upon  its  shores,  the  entire 
island  was  designated  New  Holland,  not  only  by  the 
Dutch — from  whom  it  received  its  name — but  on  our 
own  charts  and  maps.  The  east  coast,  first  discovered 
and  explored  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770,  was  named  by 
him  New  South  Wales.  The  middle  portion  of  the  north 
coast  bore  the  name  of  Arnlum  Land,  after  the  ship  of  its 
discoverer,  Zcachen,  in  1G18.  The  west  and  southwest 
coasts  were  named  ifi  lilte  manner  by  their  discoverers, 
the  Dutch  navigators,  in  the  seventeenth  century.  Do 
Witt's  Land,  Endraght's  Land,  Edcl's  Land,  Leeuwin's 
Land,  and  Nuyt's  Land.  That  of  Van  Diemen's  Land 
was  given  by  Tasman  to  what  he  supposed  was  the 
southern  peninsula  of  New  Holland,  but  which  was 
afterward  discovered  by  Bass  to  bo  an  island.  The 
colonists  have  been  anxious  to  name  it  after  its  dis- 
coverer, I)ut  tlio  government  still  retain  the  iirst  title. 
Since  this  great  territory  has  become  the  undisputed 
possession  of  Britain,  other  names,  with  the  exception 
just  mentioned,  have,  according  to  the  law  of  nations, 
been  substituted  fur  the  old  Dutch  titles.  New  South 
Wales  is  only  applied  now  to  about  one-half  the  oast 
coast  territory.  Tlie  name  of  the  entire  island  also  is 
cliangiul  from  New  Holland  to  the  more  appropriate 
designation  of  Australia,  by  which  it  is  now  universal- 
ly recognized  an<l  descril)od.  The  subdivisions  South, 
North,  and  Western  Australia  would  be  equally  proper 
if  their  boundaries  were  delined  according  to  the  ordi- 
nary rules  of  geograi)liical  dissection.  But  while  the 
Iirst  section,  Soutli  Australia,  is  only  tiie  middle  por- 
tion of  llic  south  coast,  trending  inland  to  the  central 
region ;  and  tlio  second.  North  Australia,  embraces  all 
to  the  north  of  Now  South  Wales ;  tlie  third  section. 
Western  Australia,  nearly  bisects  the  island,  leaving 
a  snuill  tract  of  laud  between  it  and  Soutli  Australia 
with  no  name  at  all.  A  better  division  would  l)e  to 
draw  a  line  right  across  from  east  to  west  in  lat.  2G° 
S. ;  thus  bisecting  tlic  island  near  its  intortropi^'al  par- 
allel ;  for  altliough  tliis  lino  would  be  .li  degrees  south 
of  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  still  the  iutlueuco  of  !'.>■ 
tropical  rains  and  winds  ascend  even  higlier  than  this 
l>arallol.  At  all  events,  this  would  bo  suthcient  for  us 
to  designate  tlio  horthern  section  Tropical  Aut.ralitt, 
and  till' soul iiern  Temperate  A  iiKtniUa.  Besides  these 
two  great  inetcorologicnl  divisions,  they  could  conven- 
li'iitly  be  subdivided  into  four  political  sections  liy 
drawing  another  line  from  south  to  north  in  the  me- 
ridian of  \'X\'  ;!()'.  Each  of  these  sections  might  then 
1)0  designated,  according  to  its  direction  from  the  con- 
Ire,  Sontlnvestern  and  Northwestern  Australia,  North- 
eastcri.  and  Southeastern  Australia.  And  these,  again, 
might  be  subdivided  into  provinces,  as  the  last-named 
section  inclndc"  the  three  colonics  of  New  South  Wales, 
Victoria,  and  South  Australia.  Tliis  arrangement 
would  tend  to  simplify  an  important  section  of  geog- 
riiphy  which  at  present  is  very  much  confused. 

If,  fur  the  bettor  elucidation  of  our  subject,  we  sup- 
jiose  these  lilies  and  boundaries  to  exist  on  the  map, 
tlie  northern  (ir  tropical  division  lias  little  to  do  with 
the  hisliiiy  of  British  colonization  in  Australia.  It  is 
Hilliin  the  temperate  zone  that  our  colonies  have  been 
planted  and  sm-cessfully  nurtured.  And  this  tract, 
iiguiii,  si'parnted  by  the  meridian  lino  suggested,  cixi- 
liiies  to  a  still  smaller  compass  the  subjeit  of  our  de- 
sirijiliim.  'I'lie  group  of  colonies  which  absorb  the  at- 
I  'iilion  of  the  statesiiiait  and  merchant  in  that  far- 
off  liiiid  are  comprised  within  the  last-named  section, 
Southeastern  Australia.  On  the  west  it  is  lioiiiided 
by  a  line  ilrawn  from  the  snutli  <!oast,  in  long.  WVi  K., 
meeting  .iiiother  line  drawn  at  a  right  angle  from  the 
east  coast,  ill  lat.  'iC  S. ;  the  southern  and  eastern 
boundaries  being  formed  by  the  coast  line;  which,  bj 
fiillowiiig  the  sinuosili.'s  of  the  gulfs  and  bays,  com- 
prehends a  sea-board  of  nearly  '20(10  niiles.  Again,  if 
a  Hue  be  triiced  on  tlie  map,  eoiiimencing  about  160 
miles  inland  from  the  head  of  Gulf  St,  Vincoiit,  and 


continued  more  or  less  (within  half  a  degree)  the  same 
distance  from  the  coast  until  it  reaches  the  northern 
boundary-lino,  the  intermediate  space  will  give  a  fair 
average  of  the  extent  of  country  at  present  colonized, 
which  may  be  estimated  in  round  numbers  at  1500 
miles  long  by  150  miles  broad,  or  225,000  square  miles ; 
or  nearly  three  times  the  superticies  of  England. 

From  a  letter  written  by  Mr,  Edward  Hammond 
Ilargraves  to  the  colonial  secretary,  dated  the  3d  April, 
1851,  we  learn  that  on  the  12th  of  February  previous 
he  had  discovered  the  existence  of  gold  among  the  al- 
luvium of  the  surface  rocks  over  a  large  area  of  crown 
lands  within  the  settled  districts  of  the  colony ;  which 
subsequently  turned  out  to  be  from  20  to  30  miles  be- 
yond the  town  of  Bathurst,  an  inland  town  125  miles 
from  Sydney,  He  was  led  to  prosecute  a  search  for 
the  precious  metal  in  that  locality,  from  the  similarity 
of  that  mountainous  section  of  New  South  Wales  to 
the  auriferous  regions  of  California,  where  he  had  suc- 
cessfully worked  as  a  gold-digger.  Governor  Fitzroy 
was  doubtful  of  the  discovery,  from  the  circumstance 
of  a  similar  statement  having  been  made  to  him  two 
years  before,  by  a  Mr,  Smith,  of  Berrima,  who  allowed 
the  matter  to  drop  on  the  governor's  refusing  to  jiay 
him  a  large  fixed  sum  for  the  discovery.  At  the  same 
time.  Sir  Koderick  Impey  Murchison,  president  of  the 
Boyal  Geographical  Societj',  and  other  eminent  geol- 
ogists in  tlic  colony  and  in  England,  had  predicted 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  the  Australian  mountain  ran- 
ges, from  their  presenting  similar  characters,  both 
geographically  and  geologically,  to  ilie  gold-bearing 
mountains  in  Russia.  Partly  from  these  representa- 
tions, and  partly  from  the  general  claims  of  the  colo- 
ny to  have  its  mineral  .i;,;i'i  scientifically  investi- 
gated, the  governmeni  •:  -A  jj  it  recently  appointed 
JMr.  Samuel  Stutchbur,  '  glcal  surveyor;  and 

that  gentleman  at  this  peiiv.a  %  us  prosecuting  his  ste- 
reotyped researches  not  verj-  zealously  in  the  mountain 
ranges  at  a  short  distance  from  Mr,  Ilargraves.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  gold  had  been  found  in  its  na- 
tive state  from  time  to  time  some  twenty  years  pre- 
vious, by  a  Scotch  shepherd,  who  was  known  to  have 
sold  a  largo  (luantity  to  the  jewelers  in  Sydney  ;  hav- 
ing kept  the  secret  so  long  from  a  fear,  as  he  stated, 
that,  if  an^  one  dogged  him  to  the  spot,  they  might 
murder  him.  Notwithstanding  these  and  other  evi- 
dences which  need  not  be  specified,  no  one  had  prose- 
cuted the  search  systematically  before  Jlr.  Ilargraves, 
w  ho  demonstrated  the  fact  publicly  and  without  delay. 
To  him,  therefore,  is  due  all  the  honor  of  the  discoverj-. 

After  having  intimated  to  the  government  that  he 
was  satislied  to  leave  to  their  liberal  consideration  any 
reward  or  remuneration  they  chose  to  offer  him  for  his 
discovery,  he  posted  oil' to  Bathurst,  and  announced  to 
tlie  astounded  inhabilants  that  they  were  living  with- 
in a  day's  journey  of  the  richest  gold  mines  in  the 
world.  Followed  by  a  number  of  the  enterprising  in- 
habitants, he  led  the  way  to  Summer-hiil  Creek,  and 
there,  in  a  romantic  vale,  surrounded  b\  liills,  where 
this  streamlet  wound  its  course  round  a  picturesque 
jioiiit  of  land,  they  dug  the  auriferous  earth  from  the 
aiyacent  bunk,  waslied  it  in  the  stream,  and  found  that 
the  soil  was  mixed  with  grains  of  gold.  These  gold 
jiioneers,  wlio  thronged  to  thi^  Iirst  '"diggings,"  re- 
minded of  the  resemblance  between  their  country  and 
the  rich  gold  mines  nieiilioned  in  Scripture,  culled  mis 
spot  the  Valley  of  Cpliir. 

This  was  in  May,  1851,  and  it  became  the  signcl  for 
the  C'llonists  in  other  parts  of  the  territory  to  lie  up 
and  doing.  "Ascertaining  the  nature  and  description 
of  the  rocks  occurring  in  the  vicinity  of  the  gold  de- 
posits, they  imineiiiately  set  to  work  in  their  own  lo- 
calities to  search  for  the  hidden  treasure,  instead  of 
flocking  w  itii  the  multitude  to  the  Bathurst  mountains, 
concludim:  wisely  that  these  comprised  only  a  small 
section  of  the  groat  mountain  chain  where  it  existed. 
Like  the  iududtrious  tenants  of  an  Australiau  ant-hill 
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suddenly  roused,  the  whole  >  immunity  cf  bushincn  be- 
carno  alive  aiiiunf;  the  recks  i>ad  valleys  of  the  colony. 
Stock-whips  and  shepherd's  crooks  were  thrown  aside 
for  pickaxes  a-id  shovels,  «ith  which  these  adventu- 
rous men  nii:  it  Ix-  .seen  o.xp'oring  the  fjold  regions,  nnd 
with  what  .sujccss  is  now  mjU  known  to  tha  world." 
Tho  TuTon  River,  Mnckerwa  Creek,  Louisa  Creek,  Me- 
roo  Creek,  Krederick's  Valley,  AlHircromlie  Kiver,  and 
Araluen  Val'>,  had  their  liidden  treasures  exhumed  by 
the  industrious  diggers  :  and  in  three  months  after  the 
workings  at  iiathurst  had  been  set  in  operation,  the 
newly-erected  [.rovincc  of  Victoria,  within  seven  weeks 
from  the  time  of  her  separation  from  Is'ew  South  'tValcs, 
disclosed  her  treasures  at  Uallarat ;  at:d  before  the  ciose 
of  the  year,  the  Mount  Alexander  gold  region  favo  forth 
that  astounding  yield  of  the  precious  metal,  to  which  no 
record  of  ancivnt  or  modem  times  can  furnish  a  paral- 
lel. The  result  of  the  latter  discovery  not  only  arri'st- 
ed  the  deporture  of  the  Ai"toria  colonists  v/ho  were 
flocking  to  the  Kathurs'  Mountains,  but  aftervard  turn- 
ed the  tide  of  adventurers  from  the  par  ;nt  colony  to  t'»a 
greater  attractions  of  the  Mount  Alexander  gold  fields, 
which  threatened  at  one  time  to  deci:  late  the  popuia- 
lations  of  Sydney  and  the  surrounding  townships. 

The  gold  was  not  merely  found  in  the  scales  or  grains 
which  at  first  came  from  the  stream-washings  at  Ophir, 
but  it  was  now  dug  up  in  large  masses,  ^  irying  from 
several  ounces  to  many  pounds  in  weiglii,  which  were 
familiarly  called  "  nuggets"  by  the  diggers,  aft<!r  the 
Califomian  name  given  to  these  jiepitcu  or  nodules :  end 
in  one  instance,  at  Jx)ui3a  Creek,  10(5  lb.  weight  of  pure 
gold  was  found  by  an  aboriginal  shepherd  iml>cdded  in 
the  quartz  matrix,  whuh  fonned  one  soi;. I  Idock  of  about 
3  cwt.  Neither  was  it  f<nmd  in  the  beginning  at  any 
great  depth  in  the  grouiid,  but  in  many  localities  lay 
scattered  among  the  surface  soil,  and  hung  to  the  rools 
of  tree?  and  shrubs.  So  easily  and  plentifully  did  it 
come  to  the  hands  of  the  gold-seekers,  (hat  it  bore  the 
aspect  fand  such  was  the  belief  of  manj'  of  the  less-in- 
formed i:'r'c;ers")  of  having  only  then  sprung  into  exist- 
ence from  t/io  earth,  or  having  recently  licen  scattered 
over  the  land  by  some  mysterious  agency,  instead  of 
carrying  along  with  it  the  geological  faci  that  its  veins 
are  coeval  v  J  h  the  primary  rocks.  It  was  ai.'o  dis- 
covered that  :'  <■  convicts  had  built  u  bridge  acrose  a 
small  stream  .i.  tlio  iialhurst  roa''.  to  Curcour,  above 
the  gold  forma.' )n,  and  that  th-y  hud  unconsciously 
paved  the  road  with  broken  fraf.^.nent8  of  the  gold  quartz 
veins.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Uathurstand  Melbourne, 
small  particles  of  tho  precious  metal  were  picked  I'p  by 
children  in  its  natural  bed ;  and  several  fanners  and 
gardeners  found  that  they  had  been  plowing,  digging, 
sowing,  and  planting  their  grain  and  trees  in  the  aurif- 
erous soil.  A  knowledge  of  these  facts  industriously 
circulated  by  the  colonial  press  throughout  a  commu- 
nity possessed  of  all  the  modern  facilities  of  infurnm- 
tion,  and  keenly  alive  to  the  speculations  of  money- 
making,  could  not  but  fairly  upset  the  minds  of  the 
people.  Consequently,  a  gold  omnia  seized  every  class 
of  colonists,  to  the  temporary  Buspcnsion  of  all  indus- 
trial pursuits. 

Then  followed  a  hcteroLcneons  scramble  for  the  cov- 
eted ore  throughout  the  lungtli  and  breadth  of  the  land, 
which  spread  lilie  wilillire  to  the  neighboring  colonies 
of  Soutli  Australia,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  ami  New  Zea- 
land, threatening  to  depopulate  them  of  their  male 
adult  inhaliilants.  Masons  and  bricklayers  U ft  unfin- 
ished buildings  in  the  towns;  shopmen  left  their  coun- 
ters, clerks  their  desks,  sailors  their  ships;  and  arti- 
sans of  every  description  threw  up  their  employments, 
leaving  their  masters,  and  their  wives  and  fomilies,  to 
take  care  of  themselves.  All  other  interests  were  ab- 
sorbed in  the  search  for  gold  ;  scarcely  any  other  su.  >- 
ject  was  talked  of  or  thought  of;  and  the  mass  of  lh» 
peopli!  ran  oft"  to  the  "  diggings,"  as  this  new  occupa- 
tion was  termed.  Nor  diil  the  mania  confine  itself  to 
the  laliiiring  classes,  for  "lliesc^  were  »<inn  followi'd  by 


responsible  tradesmen,  fanners,  captains  of  vessel.",  and 
not  a  few  of  the  superior  c'>as.~)ea  ;  some  unable  to  with- 
stand the  mania  and  the  force  of  (lie  stream,  or  because 
they  were  really  disposed  to  venture  tin\e  and  riiouey 
on  the  chance ;  and  others  because  they  \vere,  as  em- 
ployers of  labor,  left  in  the  lurch  and  had  no  allema- 
tivc.  Cottages  became  ueserted,  houses  to  let.  busi- 
ness was  at  a  stand-still,  and  even  schools  were  closed. 
In  some  of  the  suburljs  not  n  man  was  left,  and  the  wo- 
men were  known,  for  sclf-protectioij,  to  forget  iieighbors' 
jars,  and  to  group  together  to  keep  hou.se."  The  ships 
in  the  harbor,  also,  were  in  a  great  meustire  deserted ; 
and  instances  were  known  where  not  oniy  farmers  and 
respectable  agriculturists  found  that  tlits  only  thing 
they  could  do,  seeing  that  ;he  people  employed  by  them 
fiad  deserted,  was  to  leave  their  farms  and  join  their 
men  in  the  golden  scramble;  'but  even  masters  of 
vessels,  (creseeing  the  impossibility  of  maintaining  any 
control  over  their  men  otherwise,  agreed  to  make  up 
partiej  among  them,  abandon  their  vessels,  and  proceed 
W'ifli  their  crews  io  the  gold  fields."  Th.  towns  and 
their  environs  being  thus  drained  cf  their  laboring  pop- 
uletions,  the  prices  of  provisions  rapidly  rose.  The 
common  necessaries  of  life  reached  famine  prices,  which 
fell  heuvily  upo.i  those  depending  upon  salaries.  This, 
coupled  willi  the  high  wages  demanded  by  domestic 
.^c'vaots,  forced  the  upper  classes  of  society  to  dispense 
with  their  services,  am!  tho  ladies  had  to  perform  the 
household  drudgery.  Clerks  and  others  under  govern- 
ment, and  in  public  and  private  offices,  linding  it  im- 
possible to  make  both  cr.ds  neet,  threw  up  their  ap- 
pointments and  rushed  to  the  diggings,  and  even  the 
constabulary  force  were  leaving  tlie  towns  unprotected. 
During  this  state  of  affairs  the  government  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  ja!ari';s  of  their  ofHccrs,  in  order  to  main- 
tain a  sufficient  staff  for  the  public  service,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  which  was  becoming  sadly  di^ 
turbed.  The  banks  and  mercantile  firms  were  obliged 
also  to  follow  their  example. 

Meanwhile,  tl'e  governments  of  New  South  Wales 
and  Victoria — the  two  gold  colonies — looked  with  ap- 
prehension upon  the  probable  result  of  (his  gold-revo- 
lution among  a  pastoral  |>opulation  widely  scattered 
over  the  country,  a  portion  of  which  had  but  recently 
been  reclaimed  from  the  ranks  of  the  felon.  Therefore, 
how  to  regulate  the  prosecution  of  this  new  pursuit  on 
crown  lands  became  a  matter  of  greve  consideration. 
The  crime  and  dinarchy  wiiich  had  i)r3vai!ed  in  Cali- 
fornia upon  a  similar  discovery  brought  the  worst  fears 
to  their  recoUe-Uion.  Precautionary  measures  were 
promptly  taken,  and  ail  the  available  military  force — 
which  was  but  slender — was  called  into  requisition,  as- 
sisted by  the  mounted  police  to  maintain  order  and  au- 
thority at  tho  localities  wh'^rc  the  diggers  were  work- 
ing; for  at  some  places  communities  had  assembled,  and 
erected  tents  with  the  rapidity  of  a  military  encamp- 
ment, in  larger  numl>ers  thau  were  to  be  found  congre- 
gated within  the  ordinary  townships  scattered  over  the 
country.  A  proclamation  was  issued  asserting  the 
right,  of  the  queen's  government  to  all  gold  or  precious 
metals  found  on  crown  lands;  and  that  every  person 
digging  therein  in  search  of  if,  or  any  individuals  trad- 
ing or  otherwise  profitably  employed  at  the  diggings, 
must  take  out  a  monthly  license  and  pay  the  sum  of 
.'10».  This  measure  was  at  once  acceptable  to  the  jieo- 
ple,  and  gold  eonimisaioners  were  appointed  to  sec  that 
it  was  carried  into  ell'cct.  Notwitlislan<ling  the  ex- 
citement which  prevailed  at  the  first  blush  of  the  dis- 
covery, and  during  the  subsequent  discoveries  in  other 
localities,  which  drew  from  time  to  time  one  half  of  the 
adult  male  population  to  the  gold  fields,  to  th  honor 
ef  the  people  of  New  South  Wales  be  it  said,  that  no 
creater  amount  'f  ciime  existeil  in  that  colony  during 
the  following  eighteen  months  than  the  usual  average. 
"  Kvery  where,"  as  sloted  in  the  dispatches  of  his  ex- 
cellency the  governor  general,  "the  gold-diggers  were 
loyal,  oiderly,  and  oIie<lieiit   lu  tlie  laws,"  and  they 
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cheerfully  paid  the  fee  of  ono  shilling  per  <ticm  for  li- 
censo  to  dig.  Thu  same  flattering  testimony  can  not 
be  borne  to  Victoria,  wliero  a  ('  .'.fomian  state  of  an- 
archy ut  one  time  threatened  the  subversion  of  all  law 
and  order;  the  consideration  of  which  will  bo  reserved 
for  our  remarks  on  that  colony.  At  the  close  of  1851, 
six  months'  experience  had  proved  tho  most  eutisfac- 
fory  results  as  to  the  extent  and  richness  of  the  gold 
deposits.  In  New  South  Wales,  upivard  of  20,000  li- 
censes were  issued  ;  and  the  export  sheet  from  the  port 
of  Sydney  sliowed  that  142,975  ounces,  valued  at  up- 
ward of  half  a  million  sterling,  iiad  left  tho  colony. 

Uy  this  time  also,  hundreds,  na}',  thousands,  had 
ascertained  that  they  were  morally  and  physically  im- 
fit  for  the  hard  labor  and  privations  to  be  encountered 
in  tho  search  for  gold.  The  consequences  wero,  that 
not  only  did  many  clerks,  shopmen,  and  artisans  come 
back  to  their  former  occupations  in  tho  towns,  but 
mui?h  distress  was  felt  by  those  who  had  abandoned 
lucrative  employments,  which  were  shut  against  them 
on  their  return  ;  in  many  instances  impaired  in  health 
from  exposure  to  the  rigorous  climate  of  tho  gold  re- 
gions, which,  it  will  be  understood,  were  first  worked 
In  the  winter  season  ir  Aa.><irali».  The  beneficial  ef- 
fects which  accrued  from  this  reaction  in  favor  of  the 
industrial  pursuits,  was  the  supply  of  labor  to  be  had, 
al  though  at  exorbitant  wages,  for  securing  the  wool- 
crop  of  the  season.  Not  only  was  this  evil  result  an- 
ticipated, among  others,  at  the  beginning  of  the  gold 
discovery,  but  at  many  sheep  and  cattle  stations  in  the 
far  interior,  the  herds  and  (locks  were  abandoned  by 
their  keepers,  iml  at  that  period  nothing  short  of  utter 
ruin  to  the  pastoral  interests  of  the  colony  hovered  over 
the  sheep-farmers  and  graziers.  In  ono  instance,  an 
enterprising  squatter  drove  ■20,000  sheep  into  ono  flock, 
which  he  shepherded  with  four  trusty  shenherds  on 
horseback.  Here,  as  in  other  matters,  the  gentlemen 
settlers  and  cai>!tnlists  in  the  colony  proved  themselves 
e(iual  to  the  occasion ;  and  much  consideration  is  due 
to  them  for  assisting  to  maintain  the  peace  and  pros- 
perity of  the  community,  by  their  untiring  energy  and 
support  given  to  the  government,  under  such  an  un- 
loolied-for  event.  And  where  at  first  tho  squatters 
anticipated  a  ruinous  reduction  in  the  value  of  their 
stock,  the  demand  for  sheep  and  cattle  to  supply  the 
digge.B  with  food  raised  the  prices  50  per  cent.,  while 
the  land-holders  found  new  purchasers  of  land  among 
the  judicious  and  fortunate  gold-diggers.  So  at  the 
close  of  tho  year  1851,  the  prospects  of  New  South 
Wales,  on  all  sides,  wero  most  cheering,  where  the  re- 
verse was  expected.  Tho  populotion  had  increased 
to  I!)7,1G8  persons.  The  value  of  the  importr  was 
Xl,563,931,  and  tho  exports  £1,796,912.  Thub  the 
average  of  the  former,  for  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  tho  colony,  would  bo  at  the  rate  of  4)8  per 
heail,  and  of  tho  latter  about  £9.  The  ordinary'  rev- 
enue =  £277,728 ;  and  tho  crown  revenue  i;208,yti9;  the 
coin  in  the  colony  A"5tiO,7C() ;  and  the  paper  currency 
£118,541.  The  wool  exported  =  lo,2G9,.117  lb.,  valued 
at  £828,342;  the  tollow  8«,4G0  cwt.,  value  £1M,1G8; 
and  the  gold  114,120  oz.  17  dwt.,  value  £4(i8,.S3fi. 
Shipping  inwards  553  vessels,  of  153,002  tons,  having 
7955  men  on  board;  and  the  shipping  outwards  5li3 
vessels  of  139,020  tons,  having  7988  men. 

I'roni  the  circumstance  of  gold  mines  having  been 
hitherto  only  W(U'ked  l)y  barbarous  or  despotic  nations, 
wlio,  from  ignorance  or  policy,  shrouded  their  opera- 
tions in  mystery,  our  information  regarding  the  extent 
and  character  of  gold-bearing  rocks  throughout  the 
world  was  oi'  a  very  meagre  description.  The  "  great 
fuel,"  therefore,  of  gold  regions  being  discovered,  and 
worked  within  territories  claimed  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race  in  California  and  Australia,  is  not  only  an  event 
of  considerable  interest  in  the  history  of  tho  world,  but 
has  proved  of  tho  utmost  lipnellt  to  science  in  determ- 
ining tbi.  important  question  in  auriferous  gcdogy. 
Not  only  wns  the  gold  loiind  in  the  ordinary  quartz 


matrix,  but  the  reports  of  the  geological  surveyors  of 
Now  South  Wales  have  shown  that  i'.  is  found  in  gran- 
ite at  Aralucn  Creek ;  schistose  or  slaty  roeks  at  the 
Turon ;  and  in  Frederick's  Volley  siecimens  were  found 
of  a  ferruginous  rock,  beautifully  .lotted  with  globules 
of  gold.    It  would  t_cm,  therefore,  that  gold  is  the  most 
universally  distributed  of  metals  among  the  unstrati- 
fied  rocks,  although  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  the 
qua'*'  veins  which  intersect  these  rocks.     However, 
the  t'eat  bulk  of  the  gold  found  in  Australia  has  not 
been  extracted  from  its  matrices,  but  dug  out  of  t'le 
gold  alluvium  formed  by  the  disintegration  of  these 
rocks.     Hence  the  gold  mines  in  this  region  have  re- 
ceived the  familiar  namo  of  "  diggings,"  from  the  prac- 
tical-minded Americans  and  Aus^alians.     What  are 
termed  tlie  "gold  diggings,"  then,  are  spots  where  the 
miners  have  to  dig  pits  from  10  to  15  feet  deep  before 
they  arrive  at  the  substratum  of  auriferous  soil  in  which 
the  particles  of  gold  are  found  loosely  iml)edded.   Thb 
subsoil  is  generally  a  stiff  blue  clay  mixed  with  sand 
and  gravel,  and  the  pure  metal  appears  in  scales  about 
the  size  and  shape  of  bran  or  shellings ;  and  in  rounded 
grains  and  lumps  varying  from  ;he  size  of  a  pin's  head 
to  the  form  and  din    iisions  of  flints  as  they  occur  in 
chalk,  a  specimen  iil  which,  when  gilded,  gives  exact- 
ly the  appearance  ■    "sented  by  these  gold  nodules,  or, 
as  they  are  now  universally  called,  "  nuggets."     This 
alluvium  is  collected  and  mixed  freely  with  water  ino 
tub,  which  is  termed  "  puddling."     After  having  un- 
dergone two  or  three  washings,  the  residue  is  thrown 
into  a  cradle  or  wooden  trough,  with  "elects"  or  ribs 
fastened  across  the  bottom,  and  a  sieve  at  the  head, 
which  prevents  large  stones  or  lumps  of  gold  from  pass- 
ing through.     The  cradle  is  then  rocked  and  tilted  to 
and  fro,  wliile  water  Is  poured  over  the  auriferous  sand 
or  gravel.     When  sufficiently  washed,  tho  residue  at 
the  bottom  of  the  cradle  is  examined  carefully,  the 
large  pieces,  if  any,  picked  out,  and  the  scales  of  gold 
separated  from  any  foreign  substance  by  further  wash- 
ing in  a  tin  dish,  until  it  is  perfectly  clean;  after  which  a 
magnet  is  passed  through  it  to  extract  small  particles  of 
iron-sand,  which  are  frequently  mingled  with  it.    Upon 
reaching  the  "  washing-stuft',"  as  the  "diggers"  term  the 
gold  alluvium,  they  sometimes  see  the  nuggets  dotting 
the  earth,  and  collected  into  heaps  or  "  pockets,"  wliieh 
they  extract  easily  with  the  point  of  a  knife.     This 
pleasing  operation  to  the  fortunate  digger  is  called 
"  nuggeting."     Again,  a  similar  process  is  followed  at 
some  localities  where  the  grains  of  gold  lie  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground,  technically  termed  "  forsicking." — 
E.  B.     See  Ai>F.LAit>E. 

Average,  a  term  used  in  maritime  commerce  to  sig- 
nify damages  or  expenses  resulting  from  the  accidents 
of  navigation.  Average  is  either  i/eneral  or  particu- 
lar. General  average  arises  when  sacrifices  have  been 
advisedly  made,  or  expenditures  incurred,  with  a  view 
to  tho  preservation  of  the  ship,  cargo,  and  freight  from 
tho  effects  of  f.omc  extraordinary  peril ;  and  it  implies 
a  subsequent  contribution  from  all  the  parties  con- 
cerned, in  order  to  make  good  the  loss  which  one  or 
more  of  them  may  thus  have  sustained.  Particular 
average  signifies  the  damage  or  partial  loss  happening 
to  the  ship,  goods,  or  frcighi',  in  consequence  of  some 
i  fortuitous  or  unavoidable  accident ;  and  it  is  borne  by 
the  individual  owners  of  the  articles  damaged,  or  by 
their  insurers. 

It  may  be  here  remarked,  that  the  term  Average 
was  originally  used  to  signify  what  is  now  distin- 
guished as  General  Average.  The  expression  "  Par- 
ticular Average"  is  not  strictly  accurate,  as  it  does  not, 
in  its  current  acceptation,  imply  the  idea  of  an  equal- 
izing contributinii^  as  originally  signilled  by  the  word 
Average.  It  has,  nevertheless,  been  generally  adopt- 
ed, and  is  now  fully  recognized  as  the  distinctive  ex- 
pression for  damage  or  partial  loss  falling  on  some  one 
of  the  individuals  interested  in  a  sen  adventure.  Av- 
erage is  said  by  Cowell  to  be  deiivicl  rron\  the  liUtin 
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word  areragium,  from  tlio  verb  arerare,  to  cany.  He 
(upposus  it  to  have  been  iiitruduced  into  eoinmcrce  to 
■how  the  proportion  to  Ixi  paid  hy  every  man  accordin|{ 
to  his  floods  airrieJ,  Loccenius,  un  the  other  hund,  de- 
rives it  from  the  French  /iiare,  or  the  (.iermnn  fjabm. 
A  port ;  it  Im  ing  a  contribution  paid  for  having  goods 
brought  fifelij  to  port. — IM  Jure  Mai-itimo,  lib.  ii.  cop. 
vii.  fcct.  1. 

}\'l'i/  Arimge  consisted  of  certain  small  c  ^«  for 
pilotugcB,  llght-(lii(!!>,  etc.,  >vhlch  >vcre  apporti  .le- 

third  to  tlie  ship  und  two-thirds  to  the  cargo  ;  but  this 
is  noiv  superseded  by  llio  agreement  that  the  freight 
poyiilile  for  the  cargo  shall  include  all  such  e.<pcn8cs; 
and  the  term  has,  consequently,  become  obsolete. 

Althorigh  nothing  cnn  be  more  simple  than  the  fun- 
dniriBulul  principle  of  general  tt^eragc — whicli  is,  that 
•  less  incurRul  by  one  parly  for  the  advantage  of  sev- 
eral shall  bo  mode  gooil  in  e(|uitable  proportions  by  all 
who  are  benetited  by  it — yet  the  applicatio.  of  this  prin- 
ciple to  the  >atird  and  complicated  cases  which  arise 
in  the  course  of  nmritiniu  commerce  has  occasioned 
many  diversities  of  usage  in  different  countries,  and 
even  in  the  ^ann;  country  ot  dillcrcnt  periods.  AVitli- 
out  entering  on  so  wide  a  field  as  the  discussion  of  these 
diversities  would  open  up,  we  shall  endeavor  to  present 
a  brief  summary  of  the  leading  principles  w  hich  have 
been  established  in  Great  Hritain,  by  usage  or  by  legal 
decisions,  in  connection  with  the  subject. 

All  general  overage  losses  may  be  divided  into  two 
principal  classes:  1.  fiucrljins  of  part  of  the  cargo  ond 
freight,  or  of  part  of  the  ship,  for  the  general  benclit ; 
2.  Eitraonliminj  ejrjienJilurts,  incurred  with  the  same 
object.  Under  the  lirst  of  llieso  classes  we  shall  begin 
by  noticing  the  nets  which  invo'vo  sacriliccs  o{part<>f 
the  carip  and  fftiijht.  'When  a  part  of  the  cargo  is 
thrown  overboard  {or  jettisoned,  as  it  is  termed)  to  l^a^  c 
the  rhip  'irom  foundering  in  a  storm,  or  to  flo^t  her 
when  strrinded,  or  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  ene- 
my, tlie  loir.3  of  the  goods  and  of  the  freight  attached  to 
them  must  be  made  good  by  average  contribution.  In 
like  manner,  if  goods  be  damaged  in  the  ship  by  open- 
ing the  hatches  in  order  to  effect  n  jettison,  or  by  being 
brought  upon  deck  for  that  purpose,  the  damage  forms 
a  general  average  charge,  liut  if  goods  jettisoned  have 
been  oi-iginally  stowed  on  deck,  no  contribution  can  be 
demanded  for  tbcni,  unless  t'ey  are  so  carried  accord- 
ing to  the  common  usage  and  course  of  trade  on  the 
voyage  for  which  they  were  shipped. 

If,  instead  of  being  thrown  overboard,  the  goods  are 
put  into  boats  or  lighters,  and  lost  or  damaged  before 
reaching  the  shore,  such  loss  is  regarded  as  a  virtual 
jettison,  and  gives  a  claim  to  average  contribution. 
The  same  rule  applies  to  d&inagc  occasioned  by  the 
goods  being  put  ashore  on  muddy  ground,  as  niuy  some- 
times happen,  when  there  is  no  other  place  w  here  they 
can  be  landed.  Hut  when  the  goods  have  been  con- 
veyed to  a  place  of  ordinary  safety,  they  ore  no  longer 
at  the  risk  of  the  genfrnt  interest ;  and  should  they  be 
damaged  by  fire  or  other  accidents,  the  loss  must  be 
borne  Ly  the  iwdicie/i/a/ proprietors  or  'y  their  insurers. 
Thf^  los.4  of  com,  suit,  guano,  or  similar  goods,  arising 
from  their  beii.g  immpcd  up  or  bailed  out  with  the  wa- 
ter in  the  vessel,  can  not  ne  recovered  by  overage  con- 
tribution. If,  ill  consequence  of  therfl  being  no  other 
means  of  raising  money  at  a  foreign  port,  a  part  of  the 
cargo  be  sold  for  he  purpose  of  repairing  losses  or  de- 
ft-oying  exp'in.ses  which  are  themselves  of  the  nature 
of  general  overage,  the  loss  arising  from  the  salR  gives 
a  claim  to  contribution.  Hut  if  the  funils  arc  required 
for  the  purpose  of  repairing  particular  average  losses 
on  the  «bip,  or  of  defraying  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
the  navigation,  the  loss  must  be  borne  by  the  ship- 
owner. 

The  damage  done  to  the  cargo  by  means  of  water 
thrown  down  the  hatches  to  extinguish  an  accidental 
flro,  or  by  scuttling  the  ship  for  that  purpose,  is  ex- 
cluded, by  u§age,  from  general  average.     This  point 


seems  to  have  never  yet  been  settled  by  any  legal  de- 
cision ;  and  the  usage  referred  to  is  considered  by  sev- 
eral writers  of  high  authorily  to  be  at  variance  with 
sound  principle.  It  is  sometimes  defended  on  the 
ground  that  the  damage  in  question  is  secundm-y  and 
incidculal,  and  not  jriimary  and  inltntional.  Hut  this 
reason  seems  somewhat  fanciful  for  the  purposes  of 
I'quily,  and  is,  besides,  inconsistent  with  the  analogy 
of  certain  other  eases,  where  an  opposite  jirinciple  is 
practically  recognized  ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of 
golds  incidentally  damaged  in  effecting  a  jettison  of 
other  goods.  The  amount  of  compensation  to  be  mode 
for  goods  sacriliccd  by  general  average  acts  is  determ- 
ined by  the  net  market  price  they  would  have  pro- 
duced on  arrival  at  the  port  of  destinbtiun  had  '. 
not  been  sacrificed  ;  but  under  deduction  of  the  frei^i-t 
attaching  to  them  (^wliich  is  made  good  to  the  ship- 
owners), and  of  the  charges  for  duties  and  landing  ex- 
penses which  ore  saved. 

We  now  proceed  to  notice  the  generol  overage  acts 
which  involve  socrilices  of  part  of  the  ship  ur  her  imtte- 
riula.  The  same  principles  which  regulate  the  case  of 
goods  thrown  overboard  apply  also  to  the  jettison  of 
the  ship's  chains,  anchors,  hawsers,  spars,  boats,  or 
other  stores.  Hut  if  water-casks  are  stowed  on  deck, 
or  if  chains  and  hawsers  are  carried  on  deck  when  the 
vessel  is  not  near  the  land,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary 
that  they  shouhl  be  so  carried,  the  loss  ariniiig  from 
the  jettison  of  these  articles  falls  on  the  diip-oHiier; 
and  if  boats  ore  jettisoned  in  consequence  of  llicir 
having  been  broken  adrift  from  their  fatlenings  on 
deck  by  the  force  of  the  sea,  they  are  excluded  from 
general  aveiage,  and  are  charged  to  particular  aver- 
age on  the  slii|i.  The  damage  done  to  the  ship  by 
cutting  holes  to  effect  a  jettison  of  the  cargo,  or  to  pour 
down  water  to  extinguish  a  lire,  or  by  scuttling  her 
for  that  purjio.TO,  is  allowed  as  a  general  average  charge. 
The  damage  arising  from  cutting  or  knocking  away  a 
portion  of  the  .ship's  bulworks  in  order  to  prevent  the 
deck  from  being  Hooded  in  a  storm,  is  compensated  in 
the  same  manner.  AVhen  sails  or  ma.  i  ore  cut  away 
in  order  to  righten  a  flii))  which  has  been  thrown  on 
her  beain-<:nds,  or  to  prevent  her  from  driving  on  a 
lee  shore,  tlie  loss  is  made  good  by  overoge  contribu- 
tion ;  but  if  the  object  in  cutting  away  o  sail  or  spar  be 
merely  to  cave  a  mast,  the  loss  is  not  made  good  in 
gciierisl  average. 

It  fre(iuontly  happens  ihat  masts  or  yords  are  sprung 
and  carried  owoy  by  the  force  of  the  win<l,  and  are  left 
entangled  in  the  rigging,  or  hanging  over  the  ship's 
side  in  whot  is  tcnned  "a  state  of  wreik;"  in  these 
circumstances  it  becomes  necessary  to  cut  thsm  a«ay, 
with  the  sails  and  rigging  attached,  and  to  throw  the 
whole  overboard,  otherwise  they  would  impede  the 
navigation,  and  endanger  the  ship  and  cargo.  Un  this 
ground  it  is  held  by  some  authorities  that  the  loss 
caused  by  the  act  of  cutting  them  away  should  be  made 
good  by  avercge  contribution.  But  this  act  is  Iho 
direct  consequence  of  tho  previous  accident,  which 
places  these  articles  in  a  situation  where  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  save  them  without  inqieriling  the  ship,  cargo, 
and  lives.  It  would  not  be  reasonable  to  imperil  these 
for  such  a  purpose;  whence  it  follows  that  the  dis- 
placed articles  arc  already  virtually  irrecoverably  lost 
by  means  of  the  original  Occident,  before  the  loss  is  act- 
ualli;  counuinmated  by  cutting  'm  away.  And  as 
the  ytneral  interest  ought  not  to  be  endangered  for  the 
purpo;ic  of  attempting  to  save  these  articles,  so  ncitlier 
should  it  be  implicated  in  the  loss  resulting  from  the 
only  remaining  alternative  of  clearing  them  away. 
This  loss  is  accordingly  excluded,  by  the  usage  of  this 
country,  from  average  contribution.  On  the  same 
principle,  no  contribution  can  be  demanded  for  any  or- 
ticles  which  are  sacriflced  as  having  themselves  be- 
come, through  previous  accident,  the  immediate  cause 
of  danger  to  the  whole  interest. 

The  lorsof  sailsor  spors,  in  consequence  of  carrying 
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a  press  of  canvu  to  avoid  a  leo-ihore,  or  to  eacap*  from 
an  enemy,  is  not  tho  subject  of  general  average  in  this 
country ;  neither  is  tho  damage  suffered  by  the  ship 
from  ttraiuitig,  under  any  such  extraordinary  piess  of 
sail.  When  anchors  and  cables  are  slipped  from  in 
order  to  work  a  vessel  off  a  Icc-Bhorc,  or  to  avoid  colli- 
sion with  another  ship,  the  loss  is  made  good  by  avor- 
nge  contribution;  but  if  the  cable  is  slipped  in  order 
that  the  vessel  may  Join  convoy,  or  because  the  anchor 
has  become  hooked  to  some  object  at  the  bottom  and 
can  not  lie  raised,  thu  loss  is  borne  by  tho  ship-owner. 
When  sails,  ropes,  or  other  materials  are  cut  up  and 
used  nt  sea  fur  tho  purpose  of  stopping  leaks  or  to  rig 
jurymasts,  or  when  the  common  benefit  requires  that 
tliuy  should  be  applied  to  some  purpose  for  which  they 
wore  not  originally  intended,  the  loss  is  made  good  in 
general  average.  Tho  same  rule  applies  to  the  case  of 
hawsers,  cables,  anchors,  sails,  or  boats,  lost  or  dam- 
aged in  attempting  to  force  off  a  stratided  vessel  from 
the  shore.  The  damage  sustained  in  defending  a  ship 
against  a  pirate  or  un  enemy  is  not  tho  subject  of  gcn- 
eriil  average;  it  is  treated  as  particular  average  on 
the  ship. 

It  has  been  much  debated  by  writers  on  maritime 
law,  whether  tho  voluntary  stranding  of  a  ship,  in  or- 
der to  prevent  her  from  foundering,  should  be  treated 
as  a  general  or  as  a  particular  average  loss,     in  tho 
United  States  it  has  been  settled,  by  judicial  decision, 
that  tho  loss  in  question  constitutes  a  general  average 
claim ;  but  the  opposite  doctrine  is  acted  upon  in  the 
usage  of  Great  Itritain,  and  the  point  has  nfever  been 
raised  before  tho  courts  of  law.     It  appears  to  us  that 
tho  argument  greatly  preponderates  against  the  rule 
adopted  in  tho  United  States,  and  in  favor  of  the  usage 
established  in  Great  Britain.     The  only  reason  for  re- 
garding this  loss  as  the  subject  of  general  average  is, 
that  it  originates  in  the  intentional  act  of  running  tho 
ship  aground,  for  the  preservation,  as  far  as  possible, 
of  tho  whulo  interest  concerned.    But  it  can  seldom  be 
known  beforehand  how  the  different  interests  at  stake 
will  be  specially  offectcd  by  the  act  in  question ;  wheth- 
er, for  instance,  tho  damage  to  the  cargo  may  not  lie 
more  serious  than  the  damage  to  the  ship,  or  t'tce  versa. 
Thus  no  particular  part  of  the  interest  can  bo  said  to 
lie  intentionally  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole ; 
the  intention,  indeed,  is  not  to  sacrifice  any  one  part,  but 
to  placo  the  whole  interest  in  a  situation  of  less  peril 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  in.    What  particu- 
lar damages  may  thereafter  ensue  to  either  ship  or  car- 
go will  depend,  in  each  case,  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances entirely  accidental  in  their  character,  and  there- 
fore in  no  proper  sense  the  subject  of  previous  inten- 
tion.    Tho  same  rule,  therefore,  which  excludes  from 
general  average  accidental  damages  in  all  other  cases 
ou^'ht  to  exclude  them  in  this  case  also.     Moreover, 
when  the  alternatives  are,  either  that  the  vessel  be  left 
to  founder,  or  that  she  be  run  ashore  with  a  chanco  of 
preservation,  there  can  really  be  no  room  for  choice, 
or,  at  all  events,  the  elements  of  will  and  intention  are 
entirely  subordinate  in  the  part  they  must  play  under 
the  pressure  of  the  existing  circumstances ;  and  in  this 
view  the  stranding  is  as  truly  inevitable  as  if  it  had 
been  caused  by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves  alone. 
But,  even  were  these  reasons  less  weighty  than  we 
hold  them  to  be,  a  serious  practical  objection  might  Iw 
urged  against  the  doctrine  that  voluntary  stranding 
should  be  a  general  average  loss,  on  tho  ground  that 
it  would  in  most  cases  be  impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tho  damages  received   by  the  ship  and  cargo 
prior  to  tho  stranding,  and  those  sustained  after  or  in 
consequence  of  it.     It  is  needless  to  remark,  that  be- 
fore a  ship  can  be  in  such  imminent  danger  of  found- 
ering as  to  render  it  necessary  to  run  her  ashore,  she 
must  bo  presumed  to  have  sustained  a  very  considera- 
ble amount  of  damage ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  the 
cargo  also  will  have  suffered  to  a  corresponding  ex- 
tent.    Up  to  this  point  these  damages  are  confessedly 
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particular  average ;  and  wore  it  held  that  the  damages 
iij)ir  tho  stranding  were  the  subject  of  .vf/iMvi/ average, 
it  would,  of  course,  Iw  tie  essary  to  distinguish  the  sep- 
arate damages  that  belonged  to  each.  But  in  every 
case  these  ditfbrent  damages  would  exist  in  varying 
proportions,  yet  always  so  incorporated  together  that 
justice  could  never  have  a  more  perplexing  task  than 
that  of  discriminating  between  them.  Ko  general 
rule  could  be  applied  that  would  meet  the  widely  dif- 
ferent circumstances  of  each  particular  case ;  and  the 
arbitrary  method  of  aiyustment  that  would  alone  be 
possible  would  doubtless  give  rise  to  endless  dissatis- 
faction and  dispute.  Un  the  ground  of  expediency, 
therefore,  as  well  as  on  that  of  principle,  the  usage  now 
established  in  Great  Britain  ought  to  be  maintained, 
notwithstanding  the  high  authorities  by  whom  the  op- 
posite has  been  countenanced. 

Tho  amount  of  general  average  losses  on  the  ship  is 
compensated  by  allowing  to  tho  owners  the  cost  of  re- 
pairs, or  of  new  materials  in  place  of  those  sacrificed, 
subject  to  the  deduction  of  one-third  for  the  difference 
of  value  between  old  and  new ;  but  no  deduction  is 
made  from  the  cost  of  new  anchors,  and  only  one-sixth 
is  deducted  from  the  cost  of  new  chain  cables.  If  the 
ship  be  on  her  first  voyage  (which  is  lie'.d  to  include 
the  homeward  as  well  as  the  outward  passage),  the  re- 
pairs and  new  materials  are  allowed  in  full. 

Kxtraordinary  Expenditures. — When  a  ship  is  obliged 
to  put  into  a  port  of  refuge,  in  consequence  of  damage 
received  in  the  course  of  tho  voyage,  the  usage  in  Great 
Britain  is  to  allow  as  general  average  all  tho  charges 
connected  with  the  entrance  of  the  vessel  into  the  port, 
and  with  the  landing  and  warehousing  of  the  cargo, 
when  this  is  necessary  to  admit  of  the  ship  being  re- 
paired. Thus  the  expenses  of  pilotage  or  other  assist- 
ance into  the  port,  the  harbor  dues  and  similar  charges, 
the  costs  of  the  protest  taken  by  the  master  and  crew, 
and  of  tho  survey  held  to  ascertain  whether  the  cargo 
requires  to  bo  discharged,  together  with  the  charges 
fur  landing  the  cargo  and  conveying  it  to  a  warehouse 
or  other  place  of  safety,  are  all  nmde  good  as  general 
average.  The  costs  of  repairing  tho  ship  are  charged 
to  general  average  only  in  so  far  as  tho  repairs  maj' 
refer  to  damages  which  are  themselves  the  proper  sub- 
ject of  general  contribution.  If  tho  damages  are  of 
tho  nature  of  particular  average,  as  is  more  usually 
the  case,  they  are  charged  accordingly ;  or  if  they  pro- 
ceed from  "  wear  and  tear,"  they  aro  stated  against  the 
ship-owner. 

Tho  warehouse  rent  for  tho  cargo  at  a  port  of  refuge, 
and  any  expenses  connected  with  its  preservation, 
form  special  charges  against  that  particular  interest, 
and  aro  borne  by  tho  proprietors  of  the  goods,  or  by 
their  insurers.  When  goods  are  insured  "free  from 
particular  average,  unless  the  ship  bo  stranded,"  it  is 
neccssar)',  if  the  ship  has  not  been  stranded,  to  distin- 
guish the  charges  for  warehouse  rent  and  fire  insur- 
ance from  those  incurred  in  connection  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  goods  from  tho  eflccts  of  damage ;  the 
underwriters  bein^  liable  for  the  former,  but  not  for 
the  latter.  Tho  expenses  of  reshipping  the  cargo,  and 
the  pilotage  or  other  charges  outward,  arc  borne  by  the 
freight.  If  the  entire  cargo  can  not  be  taken  on  board 
again,  from  tho  want,  at  the  port  of  refuge,  of  the  usual 
facilities  for  stowing  it,  tho  loss  or  expenses  resulting 
from  the  exclusion  of  part  of  it  are  not  treated,  in  Great 
Britain,  as  thj  subject  of  general  contribution.  The 
wages  and  provisions  of  the  master  ami  crew  during 
the  period  of  detention  at  a  port  of  ref  -  aro  not  ad- 
mitted as  a  charge  against  general  average  ;  it  being 
held  that  the  ship-owner  is  bound  to  keep  a  competent 
crew  on  board  the  ship  from  the  commencement  to  the 
end  of  the  voyage  at  his  own  expense. 

Tho  charges  for  agency  at  a  port  of  refuge  are 
brought  against  the  general  average,  even  tliougb 
they  may  have  been  originally  made  in  tho  form  of 
separate  charges  against  the  ship  and  cargo  respect- 
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ively.  Commissiong  on  money  advanced,  maii  me 
interest  on  bottomry  and  retpondtntia,  and  the  Ic^  on 
exchanges,  etc.,  are  apportioned  relatively  to  the  gross 
sums  expended  on  behalf  of  the  several  interests  con- 
cerned. 

The  expenses  incurred  in  getting  a  stranded  ship 
off  the  ground,  the  hire  of  extra  hands  to  pump  a  ship 
which  has  sprung  a  leak,  and  the  sums  awarded  for 
salvage  or  for  other  services  rendered  lo  the  ship  and 
cargo  under  any  extraordinary  emergencies,  are  com- 
pensated by  average  contribution.  But  this  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  the  extraneous  assistance  that  may  have 
been  obtained ;  the  crew  being  bound  to  do  their  ut- 
most in  the  service  of  the  ship  on  all  occasions,  without 
extra  remuneration  for  wliat  they  might  consider  ex- 
traordinary exertions  on  tlieir  part.  The  costs  of  re- 
claiming the  ship  and  cargo  after  having  been  cap- 
tured, are  allowed  as  general  average  charges ;  and 
although  raniom  to  an  enemy  is  proi;  Ibitcd  in  Great 
Britain  by  legal  enactment,  it  seems  that  this  does 
not  apply  to  the  case  of  money  or  goods  given  up  by 
way  of  composition  to  pirates  for  the  liberation  of  the 
ship  and  cargo,  and  Umt  this  would  also  form  a  sub- 
ject of  average  contribution. 

When  the  ship  and  cargo  arrive  at  the  port  of  des- 
tination, it  is  unnecessary,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  distin- 
guish, in  the  a(yu8tment  of  the  general  average,  be- 
tween the  losses  which  have  arisen  from  tacrijices,  and 
those  which  have  resulted  from  erpendituret  for  the  com- 
mon beiielit.  But  if  the  ship  and  cargo  should  be  lost 
before  reaching  their  destination,  no  contribution  is  due 
for  the  goods  or  sliip's  materials  which  may  have  been 
sacrijiced  at  a  former  stage  of  tlie  voyage,  the  owners 
of  these  being  in  no  worse  ])osition  than  any  of  their 
coadventurers.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  evident  that 
when  money  has  been  expended  for  tlie  common  bene- 
fit, the  subsequent  loss  of  tlie  ship  and  cargo  should 
not  affect  the  right  of  tlie  party  wlio  bus  made  the  ad- 
vance to  reco.  cr  it  in  full  from  all  the  parties  for  whose 
advantage  it  was  originally  made.  Hence,  while  tac- 
rijieei  are  niudc  good  only  in  tlie  event  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  being  ultimately  saved,  expenditure)  must  bo  re- 
imbursed whether  tlie  sliip  and  cargo  be  eventually 
saved  or  lost ;  and  the  contribution  for  these  expendi- 
tures must  be  regulated  by  the  values  of  the  ship,  car- 
go, and  freight,  as  they  stood  at  tlie  time  when  the  ad- 
voiiccs  were  made. 

If,  however,  the  money  required  for  average  expen- 
ditures has  been  raised  liy  means  of  bottomry,  and  the 
ship  be  lost  before  completing  the  voyage,  there  can 
be  no  claim  for  reimliurseniunt ;  the  t'uV.  lieiiig  assumed 
by  the  bottomry  lender  in  consideration  of  the  premium 
he  receives  on  the  sum  advanced.  It  is  liy  no  means 
clear  that  the  average  expenditures  whieli  have  been 
advanced  without  any  contract  of  bottomry  form  a 
spcciHc  insurable  interest,  according  to  the  law  of  Great 
lirilain,  altliougli  in  practice  they  are  very  frequently 
insured.  When  this  has  liccn  dune,  and  when  the 
amount  has  been  recovered  on  the  subseciucnt  loss  of 
tlie  ship,  no  claim  can  be  eijuitably  niade  against  tiio 
Individuals  who  would  otliiTwiso  have  been  liable. 
But  if  the  expi  ndltures  are  not  insured,  cither  by  a 
bottomry  contract,  or  by  a  special  policy,  and  if  the 
ship  and  cargo  he  totally  lost  in  the  suliseqiunt  course 
of  the  voyage,  the  parties  for  whose  bunelit  the  exiicnd- 
lturc8W!!ro  incurred  must  rciinburte  tliem  on  the  prin- 
ciples already  explained.  These  parties,  however, 
have  recourse  on  their  original  insurers,  not  only  for 
the  total  loss  of  the  interi'sls  insured,  but  uUo  for  the 
previous  expenditures,  nllhough  tlie  insurers  may  thus 
be  called  on  to  pay  a  larger  lum  than  the  amount  of 
the  insurance. 

The  coiilribiition  for  general  average  losses  is  regu- 
lated by  the  values  of  the  respective  interests  for  the 
benefit  of  which  lliey  were  incurred.  The  practical 
rule  adopted,  In  all  ordinary  cases,  is  to  estimate  the 
shi|),  cargo,  and  freight,  and  their  net  values  to  their 


owners,  in  the  state  in  which  they  arrive  at  the  port 
of  destination,  but  includinff  m  these  values  the  sums 
made  t/ood/vr  sacrifices,  and  to  assess  the  contribution 
accordingly.  The  necessity  for  including  the  amount 
of  compensation  made  for  sacrifices  in  the  valuations 
on  which  the  contribution  is  charged,  arises  from  the 
principle  that  all  the  parties  interested  in  the  adven- 
ture should  bear  the  ultimate  loss  in  exact  proportion 
to  their  respective  interests,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  owners  of  the  articles  sacrificed  were  to  re- 
cover their  full  value  without  being  themselves  assess- 
ed for  the  loss  thereon  in  the  same  manner  as  their  co- 
adventurers. 

The  contributory  value  of  the  ship  is  accordingly  her 
actual  value  to  her  owner  in  the  state  in  which  she  ar- 
rives, whether  damaged  or  otherwise,  including  the 
sum  made  good  in  the  general  average  for  any  sacri- 
fices which  may  have  been  made  of  part  of  the  ship  or 
her  materials. 

The  value  of  the  cor^o  for  contribution  is  its  net 
market  value  on  arrival,  after  deducting  the  charges 
incurred  for  freight,  duty,  and  landing  expenses,  but 
without  deducting  the  costs  of  insurance  or  commis- 
sion. If  goods  be  damaged,  they  contribute  only  ac- 
cording to  their  deteriorated  value;  and  if  special 
charges  have  been  incurred  on  the  cargo  at  a  port  of 
refuge  (as  for  warehouse  rent,  etc.),  the  amount  of  these 
charges  is  deducted.  The  sum  charged  to  general 
average  for  goods  sacrificed  is  of  course  added  to  the 
valuation.  All  goods  carried  in  the  ship  for  the  pur- 
pose of  tra'fBc  must  be  included  in  the  valuation  of  the 
cargo ;  but  the  wearing  apparel,  or  pcrf<onal  effects, 
of  the  passengers  and  crew  are  exempted  from  contri- 
bution. 

The  value  of  the  Jreight  for  contribution  is  the  sum 
received  by  tho  slii])-owner  on  the  completion  of  the 
voyage  for  the  carriage  of  the  cargo,  after  deducting 
from  that  sum  the  wages  then  due,  the  port  charges  at 
tiic  place  of  destination,  and  the  special  charges  against 
the  freight  which  may  have  been  incurred  at  a  port  of 
refuge,  consisting  of  the  costs  of  reshipping  the  cargo, 
niid  of  outward  pilotage,  etc.  The  provisions  for  the 
<i}'ago  are  not  deducted,  as  these  are  held  to  have 
I'onncd  part  of  fhe  original  value  of  tho  ship.  If  fhe 
freight  has  been  paid  in  advance,  it  forms  part  of  flic 
value  of  the  goods,  and,  consequently,  does  not  con- 
tribute as  a  separate  interest.  It  has  been  decided 
that  whciTa  vessel  has  been  originally  chartered  for  a 
double  voyage,  tho  u-hole  freight  to  be  earned  under 
the  chorter-parly  must. contribute  at  its  net  value, 
after  deducting  the  wages  and  other  charges  wliieli 
must  bo  incurred  in  earning  it.  The  effect  of  this  rule 
is  to  render  the  freight  attaching  to  the  return  voynge, 
us  well  as  that  attaching  to  the  voyage  outward,  linlilo 
to  contribute  for  average  losses  arising  in  the  course 
of  the  outward  passage ;  a  result  the  equity  of  wlilcli 
is  not  always  very  apparent. 

An  adjustment  of  general  average  made  at  any  for- 
eign port  where  the  voyage  may  terminate,  if  proved 
to  lie  in  conformity  with  the  law  and  usage  of  the  coun- 
try to  which  such  foreign  port  belongs,  is  binding  on 
all  the  parties  interested  as  coadventurers,  alfhoiigh 
fhey  may  bo  subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  although  the 
adjustment  may  be  made  on  priiielplcs  different  from 
f  lioso  sanctioned  by  the  laws  or  usages  of  Britain.  The 
reason  for  this  rule  is,  that  the  |iarfies  engaging  in  the 
adventure  are  held  to  assent  to  the  known  n.nritinie 
usogo  according  to  which  tho  general  average  Is  ad- 
justed on  tho  arrival  of  tho  ship  and  goods  at  the  port 
of  destination. 

Tlio  Buliject  of  general  average  is  only  incidentally 
connected  with  that  of  marine  insurance,  being  IfKell' 
a  distinct  branch  of  maritime  law.  But  tho  subject  of 
particular  average  orlses  directly  out  of  fhe  contrnct 
of  insurance,  and  will  fhcreforo  be  best  considered  in 
connection  with  it. — K.  B.     Nee  I.nniiiunck,  Mahini:. 

For  further  information  with  respect  to  the  sulijuct 
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of  average,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  famous  work 
of  M.  Vaun,  Comnientaire  sur  POrdonnance  de  1681, 
tome  ii.  p.  147-198,  ed.  1700 ;  to  Emekigon,  Traiti  det 
Assurances,  tome  i.  p.  598-674 ;  Park  on  Insurance, 
chap.  vii. ;  Maksiiall  on  Insurance,  book  i.  chap,  xii. 
sect.  7 ;  Steven's  Essay  on  Average ;  Beneckb  on  the 
Principles  of  Indemnity  in  Marine  Insurance ;  Lord 
Te.ntekdes's  excellent  work  on  the  Law  of  Shipping, 
part  iii.  chap.  viii.  etc. ;  Arnodld  on  Murine  Insur- 
ance; Baily  on  General  Average  i  Kent's  Commenta- 
ries, Lcct.  XLVII. 

Avoirdupois,  the  name  of  a  weight,  derived  from 
the  French,  avoir  da  poise — to  have  weight.  Its  pound 
contains  16  ounces,  in  distinction  to  the  pound  Tro}*, 
which  has  only  12.  This  weight  is  used  for  groceries 
and  all  other  commodities,  except  the  precious  metals, 
gems,  and  medicines.  The  pound  avoirdupois  con- 
tains 7000  grains  Troy,  and  is  equal  to  8532'6  Paris 
grains. — £.  B.    See  Weights  and  Mbasubbs. 


Azimuth,  in  Astronomy,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  the  meridian  of  the  place  and  the 
vertical  circle  passing  through  the  centre  of  the  object. 
Azimuth,  Magnetical,  an  arc  of  the  horizon  inter- 
cepted between  the  vertical  circle  passing  through  the 
centre  of  any  heavenly  body  and  the  magnetical  me- 
ridian. Azimuth  Compass,  an  instrument  for  linding 
either  the  magnetical  azimuth  or  amplitude  of  a  heav- 
enly object.  Azimuth  Circles,  called  also  azimuths  or 
vertical  circles,  are  great  circles  of  tlie  sphere  intersect- 
ing each  other  in  the  ze  jith  and  nadir,  and  cutting  the 
horizon  at  right  angles.  On  these  are  reckoned  the 
height  of  the  stars  and  that  of  the  sun  when  not  in  the 
meridian. — E.  B. 

Azoga  Ships  (from  the  Spanish  azoque,  mercury), 
vessels  whicli  carried  quicksilver  to  the  Spanish  West 
Indies,  in  order  to  extrdct  the  silver  from  the  mines  of 
Mexico  and  Peru.  They  carried  no  goods  except  for 
the  king.— E.  B. 
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Bacon  and  Hams.  The  former  is  made  from  the 
sides  and  belly  of  the  pig,  and  the  latter  from  its  hind 
Icfjs.  The  process  of  curing  may  l)e  effected  indiffer- 
ently by  the  employment  of  salt  or  sugar,  or  Iroth ;  but 
the  first  is  by  far  the  most  commonly  used.  After 
lieing  impregnated  with  salt  or  sugar,  and  allowed  to  i 
rcniuin  a  certain  time  in  th-^  solution,  the  l>acon  and 
Imms  lire  taken  out,  dried,  and  smoked.  In  the  States 
of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Virginia,  Maryland,  etc., 
l;ir{;e  quantities  of  bacon  are  put  up  yearly  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  export.  The  counties  of  England 
most  colol)rated  for  bacon  and  hams  are  York,  Hants, 
Uerks,  and  Wilts.  Ireland  produces  great  quantities 
of  liotli ;  but  tliey  ore  coarse,  not  so  well  cured  as  the 
iCnglish,  and  much  lower  priced.  Of  the  Scotch  coun- 
ties, Dumfries,  Wigtown,  and  Kirkcudbright  are  cel- 
elinited  for  the  excellence  of  their  bacon  and  hams,  of 
wliicli  tliey  export  large  quantities,  principally  to  the 
Liverpool  and  London  markets. — See  PoiiK  Tbadk. 

Baggage,  in  Commercial  Nangntinn,  the  wearing 
apparel  and  other  articles  destined  for  the  sole  use  or 
accomniodiition  of  the  crows  and  passengers  of  ships. 

Bahamas,  or  Lucayas,  a  chain  of  islands  stretch- 
m]!.  in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  the  north  coast 
iif  St.  Domingo  to  tliat  of  East  Florida,  and  lying  be- 
tween lat.  21  '  and  27°  80'  N.,  and  long.  70°  80'  and 
'!i  &'  W.  The  group  is  composed  of  about  twenty  in- 
lialiitcd  islands,  and  an  immense  numl)er  of  islets  and 
rocks.  The  principal  islands  in  tliis  group  are  New 
Providence,  containing  the  capital,  Nassau ;  Harbor 
Island;  Abaco;  Eleuthera ;  Ilcncaguii,  or  Inagua; 
Mayjiguana;  St.  Salvador;  Andros  Island;  Great 
Ilaliama;  Itagged  Island ;  Uuni  Cay ;  Exuma;  Long 
Island  ;  Crooked  Island ;  Long  Cay ;  Watling's  Isl- 
and ;  tlie  Calcos,  the  Turks,  and  the  Berry  Islands. 

Most  of  these  islands  are  situated  on  those  remarka- 
Mc  Huts  called  thodreat  and  Little  Bahama  Banks,  and 
some  out  of  soundings  in  the  ocean.  The  Great  Bahama 
Hunk  is  aliout  800  miles  In  length  from  northwest  to 
southeast,  and  100  in  breadth ;  and  the  Little  Bahama 
Is  about  130  miles  lung.  The  Islands  have,  in  general, 
a  very  fiut  Hp|«Mirance,  and  many  of  them  consist  of 
nx  re  bleak  and  barren  rocks.  The  soil  in  thoso  that 
aiu  under  cultivation  is  •i-in,  and  generally  light  and 
sandy,  but  interiipursa.l  »\'th  occasional  patches  of 
rich  mould.  The  suiislTittum,  so  fur  as  has  l)ocn  ascer- 
tained, consists  of  calcareous  rocks,  comiMised  of  coral, 
shells,  madrepores,  and  marine  deimsits  hardened  Into 
solid  musses.  Thu  surface  stratum  is  a  combination  of 
ileliris  of  the  rock,  exuvliu,  and  decayed  vegetable 
matter.  Though  destitute  of  running  streams,  they 
possess  numerous  springs ;  and  by  digging  wells  down 
to  the  level  of  tlu)  seu,  fresh  water  Is  obtained.  The 
productions  of  the  soil  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of 


a  tropical  climate.  Provisions — such  as  maize,  yams, 
sweet  potatoes,  etc. ;  and  fruits,  as  oranges,  lemons, 
pine-apples,  cocoa-nuts,  etc. — are  produced  in  abund- 
ance, 'i'here  are  also  several  species  of  valuable  trees ; 
as  mahogany,  fustic,  lignum  vitaa,  cedars,  pines,  etc. 
Oxen,  sheep,  horses,  poultry,  and  a  great  variety  of 
livo  stock  are  reared ;  and  wild  hogs  and  agoutis  are 
found  in  the  woods.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
birds,  and  the  shores  and  creeks  abound  in  turtle  and 
excellent  flsh  of  various  kinds.  In  the  most  southerly 
islandl^ere  salt  ponds  of  great  value. — E.  B. 

Bahia,  or  St.  Salvador,  a  large  city  (formerly  a 
capital)  of  Brazil,  contiguous  to  Cape  St.  Antonio, 
which  forms  the  right  or  eastern  side  of  the  entrance 
of  the  noble  baj'  of  Todos  os  Santos,  or  All-Saints,  170 
miles  southwest  of  Sorgipe  del  Key,  and  about  880  miles 
north-northeast  of  Rio  Janeiro,  Population  100,000, 
one-third  of  whom  are  whites,  one-third  mulattoes,  and 
the  rest  Idacks,  According  to  the  observations  of  M, 
Koussin,  the  light-house  on  the  Cape  is  in  lat.  13°  0'  30" 
S.,  long.  38°  80'  W.  The  opposite  side  of  the  entrance 
to  the  bay  is  formed  by  the  island  of  Taporica,  distant 
from  Cape  St.  Antonio  about  'i\  leagues.  But  a  bank 
along  the  shore  of  the  island  narrows  the  passage  for 
large  ships  to  nl)out  two-thirds  this  distance.  Another 
linnk  runs  south-southwest  from  Ca|)e  St.  Antonio  al)out 
1  i  leagues.  Within,  the  bay  expands  into  a  capacious 
basin,  having  several  islands  and  harbors,  the  depth 
of  water  varying  from  8  and  10  to  40  fathoms,  afford- 
ing ample  accommodation  and  secure  anchorage  for  the 
largest  fleets. 

There  is  another  entrance  to  the  bay,  partly  exhib- 
ited in  the  annexed  plan,  on  the  west  side  of  the  island 
of  Taporica;  l)Ut  it  is  narrow,  intricate,  and  at  its 
mouth  has  not  more  than  6  feet  water. '  Several  riv- 
ers have  their  embouchure  in  the  bay,  which  generally 
occasions  a  current  to  set  from  the  north  end  of  the 
island  by  Cape  St.  Antonio ;  when  the  rivers  are  Hood- 
ed, this  current  is  sometimes  very  strong.  The  light- 
house at  the  extremity  of  the  cai>e  has  no  great  eleva- 
tion, and  can  not  bo  seen  at  a  distance  of  more  than  3 
or  3^  leagues.  The  usual  place  of  anchorage  is  aliroast 
of  the  city,  nortli  and  south  of  Fort  do  Mar. 

The  city  stands  partly  on  a  height,  and  partly  along 
the  shore  of  the  bay.  The  lower  town  is  dirty  and 
badly  laid  out ;  liut  in  the  up|H>r  town  and  suburbs  arc 
several  good  streets,  n  rich  cathedral,  palaces  of  the 
archbishop  and  governor,  town-hall,  court  of  ap|)eal, 
theatre,  hospltuls,  and  nniny  religious  houses.  In  the 
lower  town  are  an  exchange,  arsenal,  and  imperial 
dock-yard ;  and  about  3  miles  northeastward  are  yards 
for  the  construction  of  mercantile  shipping.  Houses 
of  tlie  city  mostly  of  stone,  and  often  lofty ;  the  city 
is  defended  by  several  forts,  none  of  groat  strength. 
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Bahia,  foanded  in  154D,  by  Thomas  da  Sonzs,  first 
captain  general  of  Brazil,  is  one  of  tho  most  important 
commercial  cities  in  America. 

In  1863,  the  trade  of  Bahia  was  very  extensive: 
about  60,000  tons  sugar,  18,600  bags  (182  pounds)  cot- 
ton ;  20,000  bags  (160  pounds)  coifee ;  with  hides,  to- 
liacco,  rice,  dye  and  fancy  woods,  bullion,  etc.  The 
imports  consist  principally  of  cottons  and  other  manu- 


factured goods,  provisions,  flour,  salt,  salt-flsh,  soap, 
wines,  etc. 

Plan. — The  subjoined  wood-cut  conveys  a  clearer 
and  better  idea  of  this  celebrated  bay  than  could  he 
acquired  from  any  description.  It  is  copied,  without 
ony  reduction,  from  a  revised  edition  of  a  Portuguese 
chart  published  by  Mr.  Laurie,  and  exhibits  the  banlcs, 
soundings,  anchorage,  etc. 


/?(/(»««•«»  to  <A«/1(itL— A,  C«p«,  Ilglit-hoiisp,  and  fort  of  St.  Antonio:  n,FortdoM«ri  C,  Fort  St.  I'lilUpi  D,Tapagippc; 
P.,  lala  do  Mar;  K,  lulu  doa  Frsdos;  U,  '"jrt  llcaumont.    The  ..(urca  in  tlio  plan  are  tlio  soundlnga  In  Ihtlionis. 


BailiSii,  or  Sherifiii,  are  said  to  be  of  Saxon  origin. 
London  httd  its  ihire-rere  prior  to  the  Conquest,  ond 
tills  officer  was  generally  appointed  for  counties  in  En- 
gland in  1070.  Sheriffs  were  appointed  in  Oublin, 
under  the  name  of  bniliffs,  in  1308  ;  and  tho  name  was 
changed  to  sheriflT,  1518.  There  are  still  some  places 
where  the  chief  magistrate  is  called  bailiff,  ns  the  high 
bailiff  of  Westminster.  Tho  tcnn  Hum-hailiff  is  a  cor- 
ruption of  liound-biiiliff,  every  bailiff  lieing  obliged  to 
enter  into  bonds  of  security  for  his  good  behavior. — 
Blackstone. 

Balachong,  an  nrtldo  rnnsisting  of  pounded  or 
bruised  flsh.  It  consists  principally  of  small  flnh, 
with  prawns  ond  shrimps.  Though  fetid  and  offens- 
ive to  strangers,  this  substance,  nsed  as  a  condiment 
tu  rice,  Is  largely  consumed  In  all  the  countries  to  the 
oast  of  Bengal,  Including  the  southern  provinces  of 
China,  and  tho  islands  of  tho  Eastern  Archipelago. 


Its  distribution  gives  rise  to  an  extensive  internal 
trofflc. 

Balance,  a  machine  for  ascertaining  the  weight 
of  flulistanccs.  There  are  several  kIMs  of  balances,  ns 
tho  oor.KUon  Imlnnce  or  scales,  the  steelyard,  the  Dan- 
ish or  Swedish  balance,  the  Chinese  balance,  the  hy- 
drostatic balance,  etc.  Tho  same  name  Is  also  given 
to  certain  kinds  of  apparatus  for  meustiring  or  coiiipiir- 
Ing  tho  Intensities  of  very  small  forces,  as  the  lialanrc 
of  torsion,  the  electric  balance,  etc. — E.  H.  ]iiiUmce. 
In  accounts.  Is  the  term  nsed  to  express  tho  differcni'c 
between  the  debti.r  and  creditor  sides  of  an  account. 

Balance  of  Trade,  In  Commerce,  is  the  term  com- 
monly used  to  express  the  difference  between  the  viil- 
un  of  the  exports  from  and  Imports  Into  a  country. 
Tho  balance  Is  said  to  lio  favorable  when  the  value  of 
the  ex[)orts  exceeds  that  of  the  Imports,  and  unfavor- 
able when  tho  value  of  the  Imports  exceeds  that  of  tho 
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exports.  According  to  the  custom-hoaae  returns,  the 
oiHcial  value  of  the  exports  from  Great  Britain,  ex- 
clusive of  foreign  and  commercial  merchandise,  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  6th  of  January,  1842,  amounted 
to  £102,180,617;  and  the  official  value  of  the  imports 
during  the  year  had  increased  to  £64,877,062 ;  leav- 
ing a  favorable  balance  of  jC37,802,  666.  The  attainment 
of  a  favorable  balance  was  formerly  regarded  as  an  ob- 
ject of  the  greatest  importance.  The  precious  metals, 
in  consequence  of  their  being  used  as  money,  were  long 
considered  as  the  only  real  wealth  that  could  be  pos- 
sessed either  by  individuals  or  nations.  And  as  coun- 
tries without  mines  could  not  obtain  supplies  of  these 
metuls  except  in  exchange  for  exported  products,  it 
was  concluded  that  if  the  value  of  the  com.nodities 
exported  exceeded  that  of  those  imported,  tho  balance 
would  have  to  ))e  paid  by  the  importation  of  an  equiv- 
alent amonni  of  the  precious  metals ;  and  conversely. 
A  very  large  proportion  of  the  restraints  imposed  on 
the  freedom  of  commerce  during  the  last  two  centu- 
ries grew  out  of  this  notion.  Tlie  importance  of  hav- 
ing a  favorable  balance  being  universally  admitted, 
every  effort  was  made  to  attain  it ;  and  nothing  seemed 
so  effectual  for  this  purpose  as  the  devising  of  schemes 
to  facilitate  exportation,  and  to  hinder  the  importation 
of  almost  oil  products,  except  gold  and  silver,  that 
were  not  intended  for  future  exportation.  But  the 
gradual  though  slow  growth  of  sounder  opinions  with 
respect  to  tlie  nature  and  functions  of  money,  showed 
the  futility  of  a  system  of  policy  having  such  objects 
in  view.  It  is  now  conceded  on  all  hands  that  gold 
and  silver  are  nothing  but  commodities,  and  that  it 
is  in  no  respect  necessary  to  interfere,  either  to  en- 
courage their  importation  or  to  prevent  their  exporta- 
tion. The  truth  is,  however,  that  the  theory  of  the 
balance  of  trade  is  not  erroneous  merely  from  the  false 
notions  which  its  advocates  entertained  with  respect 
to  money,  bu'  ,..  occcds  on  radically  mistaken  views 
as  to  the  nature  of  commerce.  The  mode  in  whicli 
the  balance  is  usually  estimated  is,  indeed,  completely 
fallacious.  Supposing,  however,  that  it  could  l)e  cor- 
rectly ascertained,  it  would  be  found,  in  opposition  to 
the  common  opinion,  that  the  imports  into  every  com- 
mercial country  generally  exceed  the  exports ;  and 
tlut  when  a  balance  is  formed,  it  is  only  in  certain 
cases,  and  those  of  rare  occurrence,  that  it  is  canceled 
by  a  t)ullion  payment. 

The  proper  business  of  the  wholesale  merchant  con- 
sists in  carrying  the  various  products  of  the  different 
countries  of  the  world  from  the  places  where  their  val- 
ue is  least  to  those  where  it  is  greatest;  or,  which  is 
the  same  thing,  in  distributing  them  according  to  the 
effective  demand.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  tliero 
could  be  no  motive  to  export  any  8))ccie8  of  produce, 
unless  tliat  whicli  it  was  intended  to  import  in  its  stead 
were  of  greater  value.  When  an  Knglisli  merchant 
commissions  a  (|uantity  of  Polish  wheat,  he  calculates 
on  its  selling  for  so  much  more  than  its  price  in  Po- 
biud,  OS  will  lie  sullicient  to  pay  the  expense  of  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  and  to  yield,  besides,  the  common  and 
onlinary  rate  of  prolit  on  the  capital  employed.  If  the 
wheat  did  not  sell  for  this  much,  its  importation  would 
obviously  bo  a  loss  to  the  importer.  It  is  plain,  then, 
that  no  merchant  ever  did  or  over  will  export,  liut  in 
the  view  of  importing  scunetliing  more  valuable  in  ro- 
tiiru.  And  so  far  from  an  excess  of  exports  over  im- 
ports Iming  any  criterion  of  an  advantageous  com- 
merce, it  is  directly  the  reverse  ;  and  tlie  trutli  is,  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  said  and  written  to  the 
contrary,  tli.it  unless  the  value  of  the  imports  exceed- 
ed that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trade  could  not  be  car- 
ried on,  Were  this  not  the  cose — that  is,  were  the 
value  of  the  exports  always  greater  than  the  value  of 
the  imports — merchants  would  lose  on  every  transac- 
tion with  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with  theiit  would 
be  speedily  abandoned. 

In  Kuyiand,  the  rates  at  which  all  articles  of  export 


and  import  are  oiiicially  valu'-d  were  fixed  so  far  back 
as  1696.  But  the  very  great  alteration  that  has  since 
taken  place,  not  only  in  the  value  of  money,  but  also 
in  the  cost  of  most  part  of  the  commodities  produced 
in  this  and  other  countries,  has  rendered  this  official 
valuation,  though  valuable  as  a  means  of  determining 
their  quantity,  of  no  use  whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the 
true  value  of  the  exports  and  imports.  In  order  to 
remedy  this  defect,  an  account  of  the  real  or  declared 
value  of  the  exports  is  annually  prepared,  from  the 
declarations  of  the  merchants,  and  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment :  there  is,  however,  no  such  account  of  the  im- 
ports ;  and,  owing  to  the  difficulties  which  high  duties 
throw  in  the  way,  it  is,  perhaps,  impossible  to  frame 
one  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  has  also  been 
alleged,  and  apparently  with  some  probability,  that 
merchants  have  not  unfrequontly  been  in  the  habit  of 
exaggerating  the  value  of  articles  entitled  to  draw- 
backs on  exportation;  but  the  recent  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  warehousing  system,  and  the  dim- 
inution of  the  number  of  drawbacks,  must  materially 
lessen  whatever  ft-aud  or  inaccuracy  may  have  arisen 
fVom  this  source.  Most  articles  were  formerly  charged 
with  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  10».  per  cent,  on  exporta- 
tion, so  that,  if  any  hing,  their  value  was  probably 
rather  under  than  overrated ;  but  now  that  this  duty 
hos  been  repealed  (6  and  6  Vict.  cap.  47,  §  40),  the 
presumption  is  that  their  declared  value  comes  very 
near  the  truth ;  at  least,  sufficiently  so  for  all  practical 
purposes.  Now  the  declared  value  of  the  exports  of 
Great  Britain  in  1841  was  £61,634,023,  being  only 
about  half  their  official  value,  and  nearly  £13,000,000 
under  the  official  value  of  the  imports.  What  the  ex- 
cess of  the  latter  might  Ije,  hod  we  the  means  of  com- 
paring their  real  value  with  that  of  the  exports,  it  is  im- 
possible to  say ;  but  there  can  be  no  manner  of  doubt 
that,  generally  speaking,  it  would  be  very  considera- 
ble. The  value  of  an  exported  commodity  is  esti- 
mated at  the  moment  of  its  being  sent  abroa>',  and  be- 
fore  it  is  increased  by  the  expense  incurred  in  trans- 
porting it  to  the  ])lace  of  its  destination ;  whereas  the 
value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is  esti- 
mated afler  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and,  con- 
sequently, offer  it  has  been  enhanced  by  the  cost  of 
freight,  insurance,  importer's  profits,  etc. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  as 
oscertained  by  the  custom-house  returns,  always  ex- 
ceeds the  value  of  the  ex))orts.  And  although  prac- 
tical politicians  have  been  in  the  habit  of  considering 
the  excess  of  the  former  as  a  certain  proof  of  a  disad- 
vantageous commerce,  "  it  la  nevertheless  true,"  soys 
Mr.  Pitkin,  "that  the  real  gain  of  the  United  Stotes 
has  been  nearly  in  pro/wrtum  as  their  im])orts  have  ex- 
recdid  their  e.rjwrts," — Commerce  of  the  United  Statet, 
2il  ed.  p.  ?80,  The  great  excess  of  Amoricon  imports 
has  in  part  been  occasioned  by  the  Americons  gener- 
ally exporting  their  own  surplus  produce,  ond,  consc- 
<|ucntly,  receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an  equiva- 
lent for  their  exports,  Imt  also  for  the  cost  of  convey- 
ing them  to  the  foreign  nnirket.  "  In  1811,"  soys  the 
author  just  quoted,  "Hour  sold  in  America  for  nine 
iltillara  and  a  half  per  barrel,  ond  in  Spain  for  jifleen 
diiUars.  The  value  of  the  cargo  of  n  vessel  carrying 
.'JOOO  barrel*  of  flour  would,  therefore,  be  estimated  at 
the  period  of  its  exportation  at  47,600  dollars;  but  as 
this  (lour  would  sell,  when  carried  to  Spain,  for  76,000 
dollars,  the  American  merchant  would  bo  entitled  to 
draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain  for  27,600  dollars  more  than 
the  tlour  cost  in  America,  or  than  the  sum  for  which 
he  coiihl  have  drawn  had  the  Hour  been  exported  in  n 
vessel  belonging  to  a  Spanish  merchant.  Hut  the 
transaction  wouhi  not  end  here.  The  76,000  dollars 
would  lie  vested  in  some  species  of  Spanish  or  other 
ICur(i|iean  goods  lU  for  the  American  market ;  and  the 
fVoig^it,  insurance,  etc,  on  account  of  the  return  car- 
go, would  probably  increase  its  value  to  lOO.IHMI  dol- 
lars, so  that,  in  all,  the  American  merchant  might 
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have  imported  goodi  worth  52,600  dollars  mora  than 
the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain."  It  is  as  impossible 
to  deny  that  such  a  transaction  as  this  is  advantageous, 
as  it  is  to  deny  that  its  advantage  consists  entirely  in 
the  excess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  imported  over  the 
value  of  those  exported.  And  it  is  equally  clear  that 
America  might  have  had  the  real  balance  of  payments 
in  her  favor,  though  such  transactions  as  the  above 
had  been  multiplied  tc  any  conceivable  extent. 

The  argument  about  the  balance  of  payment  is  one 
of  those  that  contradict  and  confute  themselves.  Had 
the  apparent  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indi- 
cated by  the  Uritish  custom-house  books  for  the  last 
hundred  years,  been  always  paid  in  bullion,  as  the 
supporters  of  the  old  theory  contend  is  the  case, 
there  should  at  this  moment  be  about  450,000,000  or 
600,000,000  of  bullion  in  the  country,  instead  of 
60,000,000  or  60,000,000,  which  it  is"  supposed  to 
amount  to!  Nor  is  this  all.  If  the  theory  of  the 
balance  be  good  for  any  thing — if  it  be  not  a  mere  idle 
delusion — it  follows,  as  every  country  in  the  world, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  United  States,  has  its 
favoralile  luilance,  that  they  must  be  pnid  by  an  annual 
importation  of  bullion  from  the  mines  corresponding 
to  their  aggregate  amount.  But  it  is  certain  that  the 
entire  produce  of  the  mines,  though  it  were  increased 
in  a  tenfold  proportion,  would  be  insufficient  for  this 
purpose !  This  reductio  ad  abmrdum  is  decisive  of  the 
degree  of  credit  that  should  be  attached  to  conclusions 
respecting  the  flourishing  state  of  the  commerce  of  any 
country  drawn  from  the  excess  of  the  exports  over  the 
imports !  Not  only,  therefore,  is  the  common  theory 
with  respect  to  the  balance  of  trade  erroneous,  but  the 
very  reverse  of  that  theory  is  true.  In  the^rat  place, 
the  value  of  the  commodities  imported  by  every  coun- 
try which  carries  on  an  advantageous  commerce  (and 
no  other  will  be  prosecuted  for  any  considerable  period) 
invariably  exceeds  the  value  of  those  which  she  ex- 
ports. Unless  such  were  the  case,  there  would  plainly 
be  no  fUnd  whence  the  merchants  and  others  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  could  derive  either  a  proflt  on  their 
capital,  or  a  return  for  their  outlay  and  trouble ;  and 
in  the  trcond  place,  whether  the  balance  of  debt  be  for 
or  against  a  country,  that  balance  will  neither  be  paid 
nor  received  in  bullion,  unless  it  be  at  the  time  the 
commodity  by  the  exportation  or  importation  of  which 
the  account  may  be  most  profitably  settled.  What- 
ever the  partisans  of  the  doctrine  as  to  the  balance 
may  say  about  money  being  a  preferable  product,  br 
marchandue  par  exetlience,  it  is  certain  it  will  never 
appear  in  the  list  of  exports  and  imports,  while  there 
is  any  thing  else  with  which  to  carry  on  trade,  or 
cancel  debts,  that  will  yield  a  larger  profit,  or  occasion 
•  less  expense  to  the  debtors. 

It  is  diflicult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which  the  ab- 
surd notions  relative  to  the  Italance  of  trade  have  occa- 
sioned in  almost  everj'  commercial  country ;  in  Great 
Britain  they  have  Ijeen  |>articularly  injurious.  It  is 
principally  to  the  prevalence  of  prejudices  to  which  they 
have  given  rise  that  the  restrictions  on  the  trade  be- 
tween England  and  France  arc  to  )te  ascril)ed.  The 
great,  or  rather  the  only  argument  insisted  upon  by 
those  who  prevailed  on  the  lx?gi»lnture,  in  the  reign  of 
William  and  Miiry,  to  declare  the  trade  with  France  a 
nuunnce,  was  founded  on  the  statement  that  the  valitc 
of  the  imports  from  that  klngflom  considerably  exceed- 
ed the  value  of  the  commodities  (ircot  lirituin  exported 
to  It.  The  balance  was  regarded  as  a  Irihiilr  paid  by  I'^n- 
gland  to  France;  and  it  was  sagaciouHly  asked,  What 
had  we  done,  that  we  should  bo  obliged  to  pay  so  much 
money  to  our  natural  enemy  ?  It  never  o<'currod  to 
those  who  so  loudly  abused  the  French  trade,  that  no 
merchant  would  import  any  commodity  from  France, 
unless  it  brought  a  liiglier  price  in  the  country  than 
the  commodity  ex|)ortcd  to  pay  it  |  and  thai,  the  profit 
of  the  merchant,  or  the  national  gain,  would  be  in 
exact  proportion  to  this  excess  of  price.     The  very 


reason  assigtied  by  these  persons  for  prohibiting  the 
trade  affords  the  best  attainable  proof  of  its  having 
been  a  lucrative  one ;  nor  can  there  Iw  any  doubt  that 
an  unrestricted  freedom  of  intercourse  between  the 
t*o  countries  would  still  he  of  the  greatest  service  to 
both.— J.  R.  M. 

The  production  of  gold  in  the  United  States  since 
the  acquisition  of  California  has  been  such  as  to  stimu- 
late trade  throughout  the  country.  The  importations 
from  Europe  have  been  very  large,  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  export  trade.  Hence  gold  has 
been  required  to  the  extent  of  more  than  170  millions 
during  the  five  years  1851-1855  to  discharge  this  ac- 
cumulated debt  or  balance  of  trade.  This  is  demon- 
strated by  the  following  official  table : 

StATIOIENT  F-XUiniTINO  TUE  AHOIJNT   Or  COIN  AND  BVI.LIO!< 

i»ronTEi>  INTO  Ami  expoiitko  fbom  the  United  States 

ANNt'ALLT  KHOM  1821  TO  1P65  I><:I.UBIVE;  ANI)  ALSO  THE 
AMOnNT  OP  iMl'OBTATION  OVEB  E.XfORTATION,  AND  OP  EX- 
POBTATION  OVKB  ImPOBTATION,  DUSINU  TUB  BAMI  VEABS. 


V»n 

(?OIN  AND  BULLION.                                  | 

EitM  of  Im- 

KfUH   of  Gz- 

Impcrttd. 

Eiportad. 

portaUon  over 
EiportatioD. 

porUtioD  ov«r 
Iniportiittoa. 

1821 

$8,084,890 

$10,478,089 

$2,418,169 

1823 

8,868,84« 

10,810,180 

7,440,384 

1823 

B,0»T,St)6 

0,872,887 

1,276,091 

1824 

S,379,Su6 

7,014,862 

$1,866,288 

1825 

6,160,766 

8,932,034 

2,781,269 

1826 

6»  880,  Too 

4,704,688 

2,176,438 

182T 

8,161,180 

8,014,880 

186,260 

1828 

7.4S1>,T41 

8,248,476 

768,786 

182« 

7,403,612 

4,024,020 

2,479,692 

1830 

8,166,964 

2,178,778 

6,977,101 

1881 

7,806,946 

9,014,931 

1,708,986 

1832 

6,907,604 

B,686,a«) 

861,164 

1833 

7,070,308 

2,611,701 

4,458,607 

mw 

17,911,632 

2,076,768 

16,834,874 

1886 

18,181,447 

6,477,776 

6,668,672 

1830 

13,400,881 

4,824,836 

9,076,645 

1837 

10,616,414 

6,976,249 

4,840,166 

1838 

17,747,110 

3,608,046 

14,289,070 

18811 

6,806,176 

8,776,748 

8,181,567 

1840 

8,882,818 

8,417,014 

466,709 

1841 

4,988,633 

10,084,332 

6,046,6!»« 

1842 

4,087,016 

4,813,630 

726,523 

1!«3« 

22,890,669 

1,620,791 

£0,869,768 

1844 

t6,880,429 

6,464,214 

876,216 

1846 

4,070,242 

8,606,486 

4,836,263 

1840 

8,777,732 

8,906,268 

127,530 

1847 

24,121,289 

1,907,024 

22,214,266 

1848 

6,860,224 

16,841,616 

0,481,392 

1840 

0,061,240 

6,404,648 

1,246,602 

1850 

4,628,792 

7,622,994 

2,894,202 

1«61 

6,45!l,692 

29,472,752 

24,010,100 

la')2 

6,606,044 

42,674,186 

37,169,(1!'! 

1863 

4,201,382 

27,486,876 

23,286,403 

IbM 

6,758,687 

41,107,800 

84,438,713 

1858 

3,650,812 

66,247,843 

62,riS",r)3l 

*2S«,mW,614 

$300,602,718 

$112,361,646 

$218,8ii!),;44 

•  N 

inc  uiontlis. 

t  12 

luoiiths  cndiii 

g  Juno  80, 

Bale,  a  pack,  or  certain  quantity  of  goods  or  mer- 
chandise ;  as  a  bale  of  silk,  cloth,  etc.  Unlet  arc  al- 
ways marked  and  numbered,  that  the  merchants  to 
whom  they  belong  may  know  them,  and  the  marks 
and  numbers  correspond  to  those  in  the  liills  of  lading, 
etc.  Selling  under  the  bale,  or  under  the  cords,  is  n 
term  used  in  France  and  other  countries  for  selling 
goods  wholesale,  without  sample  or  pattern,  and  un- 
opened. 

Balks,  large  pieces  of  timber. 

Ballast  (Du.  Hallast;  Fr.  /.est;  Ger.  HaUa»t;  It, 
Sarorra:  Sp.  I/ittre;  Sw.  linllntl),  a  quantity  of  iron, 
stones,  sand,  gravel,  or  any  other  heavy  material  laid 
in  a  ship's  hold,  in  order  to  sink  her  deeper  in  tlic 
water,  and  to  render  her  capable  of  carrying  sail  with- 
out  lieing  overset.  All  ships  clearing  outward,  hav- 
ing no  goods  on  board  other  than  the  personal  baggage 
of  the  passengers,  are  said  to  be  in  ballast.  The  <|Uiin- 
tity  of  Imllttst  required  to  fit  ships  of  eqnol  burden  for 
a  voyage  Is  often  materially  diflbrent ;  the  proportion 
l>eing  always  less  or  more,  according  to  the  slmrpneos 
or  flatness  of  the  ship's  bottom,  called  by  seamen  the 
Jhmr.  The  proper  ballasting  of  a  ship  deserves  pecul- 
iar attention,  for,  although  it  \ya  known  that  ships  In 
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general  will  not  carry  suffloient  sail  till  they  are  laden 
80  tlut  the  surface  of  the  water  nearly  glances  on  tho 
extreme  breadth  midships,  more  than  this  general 
knowledge  is  required.  If  the  ship  have  a  great 
weight  of  heavy  l>alla8t,  as  lead,  iron,  etc.,  in  the  bot- 
tom, the  centre  of  gravity  will  bo  too  low  in  the  hold ; 
this  no  doubt  will  enable  her  to  carry  a  press  of  sail, 
but  it  will,  at  the  same  time,  make  her  sail  heavily,  and 
roll  so  violently  as  to  run  the  risk  of  l>eing  dismast- 
ed. The  object  in  balla8tir.<i:  a  ship  is,  therefore,  so  to 
dispose  of  tlie  ballast  or  car(:o,  that  she  may  be  duly 
poised,  and  maintain  a  proper  equilibrium  on  the  wa- 
ter, so  as  neither  to  be  too  itiff  nor  too  cmnk,  qual- 
ities equally  pernicious.  If  too  stilT,  she  may  carry 
much  sail,  but  her  velocity  will  not  bie  proportionally 
increased ;  while  her  masts  are  endangered  by  sudden 
jerks  and  excessive  laboring.  If  too  crank,  she  will 
be  unfit  to  carrj'  sail  without  the  risk  of  oversetting. 

Stitfness  in  ballasting  is  occasioned  by  disposing  a 
too  great  quantity  of  heavy  ballast,  as  lead,  iron,  etc., 
in  the  ;>ottom,  which  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  very 
near  the  keel ;  and  this  being  the  centre  about  which 
tho  vibrations  are  made,  the  lower  it  is  placed,  the 
more  violent  is  the  rolling.  Crankness,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  occasioned  by  having  too  little  Irallast,  or  l)y 
disposing  tho  ship's  lading  so  as  to  raise  the  centre  of 
grii  ''y  too  high :  this  also  endangers  the  masts  when 
it  blows  hard;  for  when  they  cease  to  he  perpen- 
dicular, they  strain  on  the  shrouds  in  the  nature  of  a 
lover,  which  increases  as  the  sine  of  their  obliquity ; 
nnd  it  is  superfluous  to  add,  that  a  ship  that  loses  her 
masts  is  in  great  danger  of  l)eing  lost.  Hence  the  art 
of  ballasting  consists  in  placing  the  centre  of  gravity 
to  correspond  with  the  trim  and  shape  of  the  vessel,  so 
ns  to  be  neither  too  high  nor  too  low ;  neither  too  fur 
forward,  nor  too  far  aft ;  and  to  lade  the  ship  so  deep, 
that  the  surface  of  the  water  may  nearly  rise  to  the 
extreme  breadth  midships :  she  will  then  carry  a  good 
quantity  of  sail,  incline  but  little,  and  ply  well  to 
windward. — See  Falconer's  Marine  Dictionary. 

The  mischievous  consequences  of  not  attending  to 
the  circumstances  now  mentioned  are  often  experi- 
enced by  ships  loading  barilla,  brimstone,  and  such 
heavy  articles,  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  and  Spain.  The 
habit  there  is  to  cut  large  quantities  of  brushwood  and 
fagots,  and  to  spread  them  in  the  hold,  to  hinder  the 
cargo  from  sinking  the  centre  of  gravity  too  low,  and 
causing  the  ship  to  lalmr  violently ;  but  it  very  fre- 
quently happens  that  the  pressure  of  the  cargo  on  this 
sort  of  dunnage  Is  so  great  as  to  squeeze  It  into  a  much 
smaller  space  than  could  at  first  have  l>een  supposed ; 
so  that  ships  after  getting  to  sea  nre  sometimes  obliged 
to  return  to  port  to  unload  a  part  of  their  cargo,  to 
prevent  their  foundering.  In  such  cases,  firm  dun- 
na^'e,  such  as  oak  staves,  should,  if  possible,  be  always 
employed. — See  J.vckson's  Comtnerce  of  Mediterrane- 
an^ \>.  126-128.  Ships  that  have  cargoes  of  light  goods 
on  board  require  a  quantity  of  ballast;  increasing,  of 
course,  according  to  the  greater  liglitness  of  tho  goods. 

Balloon,  (lalion  of  Avignon  wrote  on  aerostation 
in  1765.  Dr.  Black  gave  the  hint  as  to  hydrogen  in 
1707.  A  l)alInon  was  constructed  in  Franco  by  MM. 
Montgolrter,  in  1783,  when  Kozirr  and  tho  Marquis 
d'Arlandos  ascended  at  Paris.  Piii'itro  Desrozicr  and 
M.  Knmnin  perished  in  an  attempted  voyage  ttom 
llniilogno  to  England,  tho  balloon  having  taken  fire, 
.luno  14,  1785.  At  the  battle  of  Heurus,  tho  Frcncli 
made  use  of  a  hoUoon  to  reconnoitre  the  enemy's  armj', 
and  convoy  tho  obscrvatlcns  by  telegraph,  June  17, 
17'.)t,  (iarnerin  ascended  In  a  Imlloon  to  tlio  height 
of  4(WM)  feet,  nnd  descended  by  a  parachute,  September 
21,  1H()2.  Qay-Lussac  ascended  at  Paris  to  tho  height 
of  28,0()0  feet,  September  fi,  1804.  Madamo  Hlanchard 
ascended  h-om  Tlvoll  at  night,  and  tho  l)alloon,  being 
surrounded  by  lire-works,  cNploilod,  nnd  she  was  pre- 
cipitated to  the  ground  and  killed,  July  6,  1819.— 
Haydn. 


Balsam  (G«r.  Baham;  Du.  BaUem;  Fr.  Baume; 
It.  and  8p.  Baliamoi  Lat.  Baltamum).  Ba'f.am8  are 
vegetable  juices,  either  liquid,  or  which  spontaneously 
become  concrete,  consisting  of  a  substance  of  a  resin- 
ous nature,  combined  with  benzoic  acid,  or  which  are 
capable  of  afTording  benzoic  acid  by  being  heated 
alone,  or  with  water.  The  liquid  balsams  are  copaiva, 
opobalsam,  balsam  of  Peru,  storax,  and  Tolu ;  the  con- 
crete are  b«nzoin,  dragon's  blood,  and  red  or  concrete 
storax. — Ure.  1.  Copaiva  (Fr.  Baume  da  Copahu; 
Ger.  Kopaiva  Balsam ;  Sp.  Copm/va),  obtained  from  a 
tree  (Copai/era)  growing  in  South  America  and  the 
West  India  Islands.  The  largest  quantity  is  fumisV 
ed  by  the  province  of  Para,  in  Brazil.  It  is  imported 
in  small  casks,  containing  from  1  to  1^  cwt.  Genuine, 
good  copaiva,  or  copaiba  balsam,  has  a  peculiar  but 
agreeable  odor,  and  a  bitterish,  hot,  nauseous  taste. 
It  is  clear  and  transparent ;  its  consistence  is  that  of 
oil ;  but  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air  it  Ira- 
comes  solid,  dry,  and  brittle,  like  resin. — ^Tuomsom's 
Dispensatory.  • 

2.  Opobcdsam  (Fr.  Balsamier  de  la  Mecjue  ;  It.  Opo- 
balsamo;  Lat.  Baltamum  verum  album,  ^gyptiacum; 
Egypt.  Balestan),  the  most  precious  of  all  the  balsams, 
commonly  called  Balm  of  Gilead.  It  is  the  pfoduce 
of  a  tree  {Amyris  Gileadeniis),  indigenous  to  Arabia 
and  Abyssinia,  and  transplanted  at  an  early  period  to 
Judea.  It  is  obtained  by  cutting  the  bark  with  an  axe 
at  the  time  that  the  juice  is  in  the  strongest  circulation. 
The  true  balsam  is  nf  a  pale  yellowish  color,  clear  and 
transparent,  about  tho  consistence  of  Venice  turpen- 
tine, of  a  strong,  penetrating,  agreeable,  aromatic 
smell,  and  a  slightly  bitterish  pungent  taste.  By  age 
it  becomes  yellower,  browner,  and  thicker,  losing  by 
degrees,  like  volatile  oils,  some  «f  its  finer  and  more 
subtile  parts.  It  is  rarely,  if  ever,  brought  genuine 
Into  this  countr}' ;  dried  Canada  balsam  being  gener- 
ally substituted  for  it.  It  was  in  high  repute  among 
the  ancients,  but  is  now  prlnclpoUy  used  m  a  cos- 
metic bj' the  "Turkish  ladies. — Drs.  Ure  a»J  Thomson. 
The  Canada  balsam,  now  referred  to,  is  merely  jJne  tur- 
pentine. It  is  the  produce  of  the  Pinus  Balsamen,  and 
is  imported  in  casks,  each  containing  about  1  ewt.  It 
has  a  strong,  but  not  a  disagreeable  odor,  and  a  bitter- 
ish taste ;  is  transparent,  whitish,  and  has  the  consist- 
ence of  copaiva  balsam.-  -.See  TuRrENTiNB.  "  Szafra 
and  Beder  are  tho  only  places  in  the  Hodjaz  where  the 
balsam  of  Mccha,  or  Balessan,  can  be  procured  in  a 
pure  state.  The  tree  from  which  it  iS'  collected  grows 
in  the  neigh()oring  mountains,  l)ut  principally  upon 
Djebel  Sobh,  and  Is  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Beshem.  I 
M'as  informed  that  it  is  fVom  10  to  15  feet  high,  with  a 
smooth  trunk,  and  thin  bark.  In  tho  middle  of  sum- 
mer, small  incisions  are  made  in  the  bark ;  and  the 
juice,  wMch  immediately  issues,  is  taken  off  with  the 
thuml)  nail  ond  put  Into  a  vessel.  Tho  gum  appears  to 
be  of  two  kinds,  one  of  a  white,  and  the  other  of  a  yel- 
lowish white  color :  the  first  is  tho  most  esteemed.  I 
saw  here  some  of  the  latter  sort  in  a  small  sheeivskin, 
which  tho  Bedouins  use  in  bringing  it  to  market :  it 
hod  a  strong  turpentine  smell,  ond  Its  taste  was  bittor. 
Tho  people  of  Szaft-o  usually  adulterate  it  with  sesa- 
mum  oil  and  tor.  When  they  try  Its  purity,  they  dip 
their  finger  into  it  ond  then  set  It  on  firo ;  if  it  bum 
without  hurting  or  leaving  a  mark  on  tho  finger,  tlioy 
judge  it  to  1)0  of  good  quality  •  but  if  It  burn  tho  finger 
as  soon  os  it  Is  set  on  fire,  they  consider  it  to  bo  adul- 
terated. I  remomlior  to  have  rood,  in  Bruco's  Trov- 
els,  an  occount  of  tho  mode  of  trying  it,  by  lotting  a 
drop  fall  into  a  cup  filled  with  water ;  the  good  balsam 
fulling  coagulated  to  the  bottom,  and  the  bad  dissolv- 
ing and  swimming  on  the  surface.  I  tried  this  ex- 
periment, which  was  unknown  to  the  people  hero,  and 
found  tho  drop  swim  upon  tho  water ;  I  tried  also  tliolr 
test  by  fire  ui)on  the  finger  of  a  Bedouin,  who  hod  to 
regret  his  temerity ;  T  therefore  regarded  the  balsam 
sold  here  as  adulterated :  it  was  of  less  density  than 
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honey.  I  wished  to  purchase  some ;  but  neither  my 
own  baggage  nor  any  of  the  shops  of  Szafra  could  fur- 
nish any  thing  lilie  a  bottle  to  hold  it ;  the  whole  skin 
was  too  dear.  The  Bedouins,  who  bring  it  here,  usu- 
ally demand  2  or  8  dollars  per  pound  for  it  when  quite 
pure ;  and  the  Szafra  Arabs  resell  it  to  the  hadjeys  of 
the  great  caravan  at  between  8  and  12  dollars  per  pound 
in  an  adulterated  state.  It  is  bought  up  principally 
by  Persians." — Uukckuardt's  IVavelt  m  Arabiu,  vol. 
u.  p.  123. 

8.  BaUam  of  Pent  (Fr.  Baume  de  Peru ;  Ger.  Peru- 
vianiicher  Btittam;  Sp.  Baltamo  de  Quinquina;  Lat. 
Baltamum  Peruvianvm),  the  produce  of  a  tree  {Myrojry- 
Irn  Peruifermn)  growing  in  the  warmest  parts  of  South 
America.  The  balsam  procured  by  incisions  made  in 
the  tree  is  called  tchite  liquid  baUam;  that  which  is 
found  in  the  shops  is  obtained  by  lioiling  the  twigs  in 
water :  it  is  imported  in  jars,  each  containing  from  20 
to  40  pounds  weight.  It  has  a  fragrant  aromatic  odor 
much  resembling  that  of  benzoin,  witli  a  warm  bitter- 
ish taste.  It  is  viscid,  of  a<lccp  reddish-brown  color, 
and  of  the  consistence  of  honey. 

4.  Storax  (Fr.  Sturax ;  Ger.  Stryaxbroom ;  It.  Stn. 
race;  Sp.  A zumbar;  Lat.  Slyrar;  Arab.  Utteruk),  the 
produce  of  a  tree  (JSlyrax  officinale)  growing  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  Levant.  Only  two  kinds  are 
found  in  the  shops :  storax  in  tears,  which  is  pure,  and 
storax  in  the  lump,  or  red  storax,  which  is  mixed  with 
sawdust  and  other  impurities.  Both  kinds  are  brought 
from  the  Levant  in  chests  and  boxes.  Storax  has  a 
fragrant  odor,  and  a  pleasant,  sulMicidulous,  slightly 
pungent,  and  aromatic  taste :  it  is  of  a  reddish-brown 
color,  and  brittle. — Thomson  -  Dispensatory. 

5.  Tolu,  Balsam  (/(Fr.  Baume  de  Tola;  Ger.  Tolu- 
tanischer  Balsam;  Sp.  Balsamo  de  Tolu).  The  tree 
which  yields  this  IxUsam  is  the  same  as  that  which 
yields  the  balsam  of  Peru,  it  being  merely  the  white 
balsam  of  Peru  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

6.  Benzoin,  or  Benjamin  (Fr.  Benzoin ;  Ger.  Bemoe ; 
Sp.  Benipii;  It.  Belzuino;  Lat.  Benzoinum;  Arab.  J.i- 
ban;  Hind.  Luban;  Jav.  Menian;  Malay,  Caminyan), 
is  an  article  of  much  greater  commercial  importance 
than  any  of  those  balsams  previously  mentioned.  It 
is  obtained  from  a  tree  {Styrax  Benzoin)  cultivated  in 
Sumatra  and  Borneo,  but  particularly  the  former.  The 
plants  produce  in  the  seventh  year.  The  balsam  is 
obtained  by  making  incibions  in  the  bark,  when  it  ex- 
udes, and  is  scraped  oft'.  During  the  first  three  years 
the  balsam  is  of  a  clear  white  color,  after  which  it  be- 
comes brown.  Having  borne  10  or  12  years,  the  tree 
is  cut  down,  a  very  inferior  article  being  obtained  by 
scraping  the  wood.  The  balsams  procured  in  these 
different  stages  are  distinguished  in  commerce,  and 
differ  widely  in  value.  Benzoin  has  a  very  ttgreeal)lc, 
fragrant  odor,  but  hardly  any  taste.  It  is  imported  in 
large  masses,  imckud  in  chests  and  casks.  It  should 
\>e  chosen  full  of  clear,  light-colored,  and  white  spots, 
having  the  appearance  of  white  marble  when  lirokcn  ; 
it  is  rarely,  however,  to  be  met  with  in  so  pure  a  state, 
but  the  nearer  the  approach  to  it  the  better.  The 
worst  sort  is  blackish,  and  full  of  impurities. — Mil.- 
nruN's  Orient.  Com.,  and  private  information.  Tlie 
price  of  Benzoin  in  iKind  varied,  in  the  I^ndon  mark- 
et, in  February,  1H43,  from  .CH  to  no  less  than  i;40  per 
cwt. !  Mr.  Crawfurd  hns  givnn  the  following  inter- 
esting and  authentic  details  with  respect  to  this  arti- 
cle :  "  Benzoin,  or  frankincense,  called  in  commercial 
language  Benjamin,  is  a  n\ore  general  nrtielc  of  com- 
merce than  cuniplior,  tliougli  its  prmluction  be  conlined 
to  the  same  islands.  Benzoin  is  divided  in  commerce, 
like  camplior,  into  three  sin-'t  (head,  belly,  foot),  ac- 
cording to  quality,  the  comparnvive  value  of  wliieh 
may  bo  expressed  by  the  figures  105,  i^>,  IH.  Benzoin 
is  valued  in  proportion  to  its  wliiteness,  semi-trans- 
parcnry,  and  freedom  from  adventitious  matters.  Ac- 
cording to  its  purity,  the  first  sort  may  lie  lioiight  at 
the  emjioria  to  which  it  is  brought,  at  from  00  to  100 


dollars  per  picnl  (188i  pounds),  the  second  fhom  25  to 
45  dollars,  and  the  worst  from  8  to  20  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  Linschoten,  l)enzoin,  in  his  time,  cost,  in 
the  market  of  Sunda  Calapa  or  Jacatra,  ft-om  19-06  to 
25-40  Spanish  dollars  the  picul.  By  Niebuhr's  account, 
the  woi  ',  benzoin  of  the  IndUn  islands  is  more  esteem- 
ed by  the  Arabs  than  their  own  best  oiibanum,  or  frank- 
incense. In  the  London  market,  the  best  benzoin  is 
fourteen  times  more  valualile  than  oiibanum,  and  even 
the  worst  two  and  one  third  times  more  valuable. 
Benzoin  usuaUy  sells  in  England  at  10>.  per  pound. 
The  quantity  generally  imported  there  in  the  time  of 
the  monopoly  was  812  cwt.  The  principal  use  of  this 
commodity  is  as  incense,  and  it  is  equally  in  request 
in  the  religious  ceremonies  of  Catholics,  Moham- 
medans, Hindoos,  and  Chinese.  It  is  also  used  as  a 
luxury  by  the  great  in  fumigating  their  apartments, 
and  the  Japanese  chiefs  are  fond  of  smoking  it  with 
tobacco.  Its  general  use  among  nations  in  such  vari- 
ous states  of  civilization,  and  the  steady  demand  for  it 
in  all  ages,  declare  that  it  is  one  of  those  commodities 
the  taste  for  which  is  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  not 
the  result  of  a  particular  caprice  with  any  individual 
people,  as  in  the  case  of  Malay  camphor  with  the  Chi- 
nese."— Indian  A  rchipelago,  vol.  iii.  p.  418.  An  infe- 
rior description  of  benzoin,  the  produce  of  a  different 
tree  ft-om  the  Slyrax  benzoin,  is  produced  in  Siam.  It 
is  comparatively  cheap  and  abundant. 

7  JJragon's  blood  (Fr.  Sang-Drayon;  Lat.  Sanguis 
Druconis;  Arab.  DamulaJchwain ;  Hind.  Ueraduky),  the 
produce  of  a  largo  species  of  rattan  (Calamus  Draco) 
growing  on  she  north  and  northeast  coast  of  Sumatra, 
and  in  some  pcrts  of  Borneo.  It  is  largely  exported 
to  China,  and  also  to  India  and  Europe.  It  is  either 
in  oval  drop c,  wrapped  up  in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and 
generally  r.i'rc  impure  masses  composed  of  smaller 
tears.  It  is  externally  and  internally  of  a  deep  dusky 
red  color,  and  when  powdered  it  should  become  of  a 
bright  crimson :  if  it  be  black,  it  is  worth  little.  When 
l)roken  and  held  up  against  a  strong  light,  it  is  some- 
what transparent,  and  it  has  little  or  no  smell  or  taste ; 
what  it  has  of  the  latter  is  resinous  and  astringent. 
Dragon's  blood  in  drops  is  much  preferable  to  that  in 
cakes,  the  latter  being  more  friable,  and  less  compact, 
resinous,  and  pure  than  the  former.  Being  a  very 
costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated.  Moat 
of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gums  in  water,  or  crackle  in 
the  tire  without  proving  inflammalile,  whereas  the  gen- 
uine dragon's  blood  readily  melts  and  catches  flame, 
and  is  scarcely  acted  on  tiy  watery  liquors.  It  sella 
in  the  market  of  Singapore  at  from  10  to  35  dollars  per 
picul,  according  to  quality ;  but  the  Chinese  have  the 
art  of  purifying  and  refining  it,  when  it  sells  at  from 
80  to  100  dollars  per  picul. — MiLBunK's  Orient.  Com. ; 
Ckawfuud's  East.  Archiji. ;  and  private  information. 
The  price  of  dragon's  blood,  in  the  London  market, 
varied,  in  Novemlier,  1853,  from  £b  to  £16  per  cwt. 

Baltic  Sea.  The  denomination  of  the  Baltic,  »\)- 
plicd  to  the  inland  sea  which  forms  the  sul)ject  of  this 
article,  is  first  found  in  the  work  entitled  Chorngrap/iin 
Scandinavia;  by  Adam  of  Bremen,  who  was  canon  of 
that  city  at  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century.  Tlie 
etymology  of  the  name  has  given  rise  to  many  conjec- 
tures. The  Swedes  derive  it  from  the  Scandinaviiin 
wonl  batit,  a  girdle,  bccauao  of  its  peculiar  form  ;  tliu 
Prussians  from  the  Selavonian  or  Lcttonian  word  hall, 
white,  from  its  lieing  frozen  part  of  the  year,  or  from 
Jialluf,  one  of  their  kings ;  while  by  others  it  is  de- 
rived from  Baited,  tlie  name  of  an  island  mentioned  by 
Pytlicus,  a  merchant  of  Marseilles,  who,  in  the  secoml 
or  third  century  before  the  Christian  era,  is  supposeil 
to  have  sailed  as  far  north  as  this  sea.  In  the  coun- 
tries which  bound  it,  its  ancient  name  was  Variatzknii 
More,  or  the  Sea  of  Variaghl ;  by  the  modern  Kuasians 
it  is  called  Baltiskoi  More. ;  and  liy  the  Swedes,  Dunes, 
and  Germans,  the  Kast  Sea. 

Extent  of  the  Baltic. — The  Baltic  is  inclosed  by  Swe- 
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den, r.nasia,  PnisBia,  Mecklenbnr)^,  and  Denmark; 
and  it  communicates  with  the  North  Sea  by  the  Ska- 
^er-Uack,  Cattegat,  Sound,  and  Great  and  Little  Belts.  I 
From  Swlnemiinde  in  the  south,  to  Tornea  in  the  north, 
its  length  is  770  geographical  miles ;   and  its  width  | 
from  Karlscrona  to  Memel  is  not  less  than  180  miles. 
Its  whole  area,  including  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia,  Is  about , 
123,000  geographical  square  miles.     It  runs  flrst  in  an  ' 
easterly  direction  as  far  as  Memel,  a  distance  of  800 
miles,  and  then  northward  as  far  as  lat.  59°  21'  N.,  a 
distance  of  350  miles,  at  which  point  it  separates  into 
two  great  gulfs.     One  of  these,  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  | 
runs  nearly  duo  cast ;  the  other,  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia, 
almost  north.     The  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  400  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  120  miles,  but 
where  narrowest  it  does  not  exceed  40  miles.     The 
Archipelago  of  Aland  lies  at  its  entrance.     The  Gulf 
of  Finland  is  200  miles  in  length,  with  a  mean  breadth 
of  CO  or  70  miles.     Numerous  rocky  islands  and  reefs, 
many  of  them  level  with  the  water,  render  the  naviga- 
tion of  this  sea  extremely  dangerous. 

Depth  of  the  Biiitic.—'The  greatest  depth  of  the 
Baltic  rarely  exceeds  100  fathoms.  On  the  western 
side  it  is  not  more  than  15  fathoms ;  and,  in  general, 
only  from  8  to  10  fathoms.  On  the  sonth  it  nowhere 
exceeds  50  fathoms.  The  Gulf  of  Finland  suddenly 
shallows  from  50  or  60  fathoms  to  5,  or  even  less.  The 
average  depth  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  is  not  greater 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  the  sea.  It  has  long  been  a 
fjenerally  received  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Bal- 
tic are  gradually  diminishing.  Celsius,  a  learned 
Swede,  who  flourished  toward  the  middle  of  last  cen- 
tury, advances  this  hypothesis;  and,  from  observa- 
tions made  on  the  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  he  estimated 
the  diminution  at  45  inches  in  a  hundred  years.  This 
hypothesis  was  supported  by  Linnnsus,  who  founded 
on  it  a  theory  of  the  earth.  M.  Otto,  in  his  physical 
observations  on  this  sea,  has  suggested  another  theory 
to  account  for  its  apparent  decrease.  He  supposes 
that,  instead  of  rr^ally  subsiding,  it  may  be  only  shift- 
ing its  position,  and  gaining  in  one  quarter  what  it 
loses  in  another ;  and  this  he  ascribes  to  the  large  and 
rapid  rivers,  which  carry  along  with  them  an  immense 
quantity  of  earth  and  sand,  by  which  the  beds  at  their 
moutlis  are  raised,  and  tlieir  l)anks  extend  toward  the 
sea.  Tho  views  of  Celsius  have  been  confirmed  by 
the  observations  of  Von  Buch,  who  also  discovered  at 
several  places  on  the  western  shores  of  Scandinavia, 
and  at  considerable  elevations,  deposits  of  sand  and 
mud  containing  numerous  marine  shells  of  species  still 
existing  in  the  neigliboring  ocean.  Mr.  Lyell  at  llrst 
entertained  doubts  of  these  phenomena ;  but  on  subse- 
quent inspection  ho  was  led  to  concur  in  tho  opinion 
of  Von  Ituch.  Mr.  Lyell  found  tho  marks  which  were 
cut  in  the  rocks  at  water-line  some  years  previous  to 
his  visit  to  1)0  actually  several  inches  al)Ove  the  level 
of  tho  Baltic.  From  tliese  observations,  that  eminent 
geologist  concludes  that,  in  several  parts  of  Sweden,  a 
gradual  elevation  of  the  land  is  taking  place. — Lykli.'s 
Principles  ofOeoUiiji/.  The  great  quantity  of  sand  and 
mud  carried  down  l)y  the  rivers  has  considerably  raised 
tlio  bottom  of  this  sen,  and  atfected  its  navigation,  so 
tliat  the  mouths  of  rivers  formerly  navigable  nro  now 
inaccessible. 

In  the  Baltic,  the  tides  are  scarcely,  if  at  all,  por- 
cnptiblc.  There  are  sensiljle  tides  in  tlie  Skagor-Kack ; 
but  these  l)Cgin  to  diminish  in  tho  Cattegat,  nnd  are 
very  tritling  in  the  So\ind  and  Kelts.  There  are,  how- 
ever, irregular  variations  in  tho  level  of  the  waters  of 
the  Baltic  which  liear  some  resemldance  to  tides.  These 
elevations  generally  occur  in  autumn,  wlien  the  weath- 
er threa>?ns  rain ;  ond  they  last  sometimes  a  few  days, 
sometimes  several  weeks.  The  maxinuuii  rise  i»  three 
feet  and  a  half,  and  the  low  shores  aro  occasionally  in- 
undated. They  also  render  l)rackish  the  fresh-water 
lakes  which  communicate  with  tho  sea.  In  tho  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  subsidence  of  the  waters  is  usually 


succeeded  by  north  winds ;  whereas,  near  Stockholm, 
these  winds  usually  follow  their  rise.  M.  Kraft,  for- 
merly professor  of  experimental  philoso|)hy  in  tho  Im- 
perial  Academy  of  Sciences  at  St.  Petersburg,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  inundations  of  the  Nova  at  the  autumnal 
equinox,  observes  that,  three  or  four  days  before  or 
after  the  full  or  new  moon,  a  violent  northwest  wind 
drives  the  waters  of  the  Northern  Ocean,  during  the 
influx  of  the  tide,  into  the  Baltic,  and  is  accompanied 
or  immediately  succeeded  by  a  south  wind  in  tliat  sea 
and  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  By  Schultens,  a  learned 
Swede,  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  physical 
geography  of  the  Baltic,  the  irregular  elevations  of 
this  sea  are  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
I'd  had  observed  that  when  the  waters  were  about  to 
rise  the  barometer  fell,  and  that  when  they  were  about 
to  fall  it  rose.  Hence  he  inferred  that  the  unequal 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere  on  diflercnt  portions  of  the 
water  deranged  the  level  of  the  waters.  The  dilfer- 
cnco  between  the  greatest  and  the  least  rise  of  the  ba- 
rometer in  the  northern  parts  of  Europe  is  two  and  a 
half  inches,  which  answers  to  three  and  a  half  feet  of 
water,  or  the  difi«rence  of  the  elevation  of  the  waters 
at  their  extremes. 

Supe\-ior  and  inferior  Currenti. — In  the  Sound  there 
are  superior  and  inferior  currents.  These  were  first 
observed  by  some  Englishmen,  who,  being  in  a  boat 
in  the  middle  of  the  channel,  found  that  they  drifted 
toward  the  Cattegat ;  but  having  let  down  a  loaded 
bucket  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  fathoms,  the  uout 
became  stationary;  and  when  the  bucket  was  sunk 
deeper,  the  boat  drifted  against  the  superficial  current. 
The  general  currents  of  the  Baltic  arc  strong,  and  evi- 
dently occasioned  by  the  vast  number  of  rivers  and 
streams  that  pour  tlieir  waters  into  it,  many  of  which, 
especially  toward  the  north,  rise  thrice  in  the  course 
of  the  year.  At  the  nortliern  extremity  of  the  Island 
nf  Bornholm,  a  violent  agitation  of  the  waters,  or  kind 
of  whirli>ool,  called  by  the  Swedes  malt-quern,  or  the 
grinding-inill,  is  occasioned  by  tlie  current  rushing 
over  a  circular  cluster  of  sunken  rocks.  The  waves 
of  the  Baltic  are  short  and  broken,  ui  consequence  of 
sudden  changes  of  wind,  irregular  depths,  and  strong 
currents. 

Salttiess. — The  waters  of  this  sea  are  not  nearly  so 
salt  as  those  of  the  ocean ;  and  when  tlio  wind  lilows 
strong  from  the  north  they  become  so  fresh  as  to  be  fit 
for  drinking  or  cooking  meat.  The  degree  of  their 
sultness  varies  in  diflcrent  parts,  and  even  in  the  same 
parts,  according  to  tho  season  or  wind.  According  to 
Bergman,  in  his  Physiad  Geojp'npliy,  tlie  waters  near 
the  south  coast  of  Norway,  at  tho  entrance  of  the  Ska- 
ger-Uack,  contain  from  one-tenth  to  one-seventh  part 
of  their  weight  of  salt ;  in  the  Cattegat,  one-twelfth ; 
in  the  Baltic,  one-sixteenth;  and  in  tho  Gulf  of  Both- 
nia from  one-fortieth  to  one-fiftieth.  The  southwest 
and  west  winds  augment  the  saltness,  by  introducing 
the  waters  of  the  ocean.  In  tho  summer  it  requires 
.WO  tons  of  tho  water  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  to  produce 
one  ton  of  salt,  but  in  the  winter  only  60  tons.  This 
difiere.'.ce  is  ca  sed  by  congelation,  and  by  the  dimin- 
ished fiow  of  fresh  water. 

Temperature. — There  is  great  difference  in  the  tem- 
perature in  different  parts  of  the  Baltic.     The  general 
temperature  of  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia  in  .luly  is  from  48° 
to  56^,  but  it  is  sometimes  heated  to  70°  ;  the  medium 
of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  at  Ulcoborg  is 
29°,  and  at  Stockholm  42  4-5°.     Near  the  land  in  the 
I  ( Julf  of  Bothnia,  tho  temperature  of  the  utraosphore  in 
j  the  month  of  July  was  observed  to  be  68°,  while  the 
1  temperature  of  the  surface  of  tho  water  was  06° ;  and 
in  October  the  temperatures  of  both  were  respectively 
3S)°  and  46.     In  tho  Sound,  the  temperature  of  the  at- 
mosphere in  tho  month  of  August  was  70°;  on  tho 
surface  of  the  water,  ti8° ;  nnd  at  three  fathoms,  60°. 
On  tho  10th  of  October,  1813,  Ur.  Thomson  found  the 
tem|>erature  of  tho  Sound  to  be  54 ".     The  Skoger- 
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Back  and  Gulf  of  Norway  are  open  to  navigation  all 
the  winter,  whereas  severul  portions  of  the  Baltic  arc 
covered  with  ice  In  a  very  moderate  denree  of  cold ; 
and  generally  the  bays  and  channels  are  encumbered 
with  ice  at  the  latter  end  of  December.  The  waters 
toward  the  heads  of  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland 
are  first  fttizen;  and  the  ico  being  conveyed  by  the 
currents  to  the  south,  the  masses  of  it  are  united  by 
the  increasing  cold  into  vast  fields,  which  become  sta- 
tionary on  the  west  toward  Stockholm,  and  in  the  east 
toward  the  islands  of  Dagoc  and  CEsel.  In  the  south- 
ern ])art8  of  the  sea  the  ice  begins  to  break  up  in  April, 
but  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland  often  continue 
closed  till  May.  The  rigor  i<'  the  climate  in  the  Bal- 
tic is  supposed  to  be  consideraldy  diminished  by  the 
clearing  of  the  forests  and  the  progress  of  cultivation ; 
at  least  the  frosts  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  appear,  in  their  intensity  and  long  continu- 
ance, to  have  exceeded  those  of  the  severest  seasons  in 
more  recent  times. 

The  winds  are  extremely  variable  In  the  Baltic,  but 
they  blow  most  commonly  from  the  east  In  the  spring, 
and  from  the  west  In  autunm.  Calms  are  seldom  ex- 
perienced except  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Fisheries. — There  is  historical  evidence  that  the  her- 
ring fishery  was  a  branch  of  national  Industry  In  the 
Sound  as  early  as  the  year  1168 ;  and  In  1389,  accord- 
ing to  I'hilip  de  Mezi^res,  such  vast  shoals  of  herrings 
crowded  into  the  Sound,  that  40,000  boats,  with  from 
bI.x  to  ten  men  each,  were  employed  in  .he  fishery,  be- 
siilcs  900  large  vessels.  In  which  the  herrings  were 
suited.  This  Important  liranch  of  industry,  however, 
no  longer  exists.  "  In  the  year  1238,  the  Inhabitants 
of  (iotliia  (Sweden)  and  Frise  were  prevented,  by  their 
fear  of  the  Tartars,  from  sending,  as  usual,  their  ships 
to  the  herring  fishing  on  the  coast  of  England ;  and  as 
there  was  no  exportation,  40  or  50  of  these  fish  were 
sold  for  a  shilling. — Matthew  Paiiis,  p.  396.  It  Is 
whimsical  enough  that  the  orders  of  Mogul  Khan,  who 
reigned  on  the  Ijorders  of  China,  should  have  lowered 
the  price  of  herrings  in  the  English  market." — Gib- 
bon, vol.  xl.  p.  422.  Salmon  ascend  the  rivers  from 
April  to  June,  according  as  they  arc  free  from  Ice.  On 
the  south,  they  abound  most  in  the  Oder,  Vistula,  Diina, 
and  Narrowa ;  on  the  north,  in  tlic  Motala,  Dalecarlia, 
Ulea,  Kemi,  Tomea,  and  Keymcn.  Salmon-trout  Is 
taken  in  some  bays  of  tlie  Baltic.  In  the  middle  of 
the  Kiver  Kemi  Is  a  small  Island  where  an  annual  sal- 
mon fair  is  held. 

M'hales  verj-  rarely  enter  the  Baltic.  The  common 
porimise  is  the  only  one  of  the  lesser  species  of  ceta- 
ceous animals  that  lives  hul)itually  In  this  sea;  and  at 
Middlefahrt,  in  Funcn,  is  a  company  which  enjoys  the 
exclusive  privilege  of  taking  It.  There  are  two  vari- 
eties of  the  common  sea],  which  are  hunted  for  their 
oil,  in  Slarch  and  April,  by  the  peasants  of  the  Isle  of 
Gottlimd,  and  of  the  islands  in  the  Gulfs  of  Bothnia 
and  Finlimd. 

The  trade  of  the  Baltic  is  of  great  extent  and  im- 
portance. In  1852,  17,503  sliipa  passed  up  and  down 
the  Sound,  of  wliich  3902  were  British  vessels.  The 
internal  trade  is  also  very  considerable.  The  exports 
consist  of  tlio  various  productions  of  the  countries  on 
Its  coasts,  and  include  corn,  timber,  pitch  and  tar, 
hemp,  flax,  tallow,  liides,  linseed,  l)riKtle8,  wool,  etc. 
Its  imports  are  colonial  products,  manufucturcd  goods, 
dry  stutfs,  wines,  salt,  coal,  etc.  The  most  Important 
jiorts  aie  St.  Petersburg,  Kiga,  KOnigstjorg,  IJanzig, 
Swincmi'inde,  Lul)C('k  ('o|)cnliugen,  Karlscrona,  and 
Stockholm.  By  means  of  numerous  large  rivers  and 
canals  a  considcralile  trade  is  carried  on  with  the  In- 
terior.— E.  B.  »SVe  Thomson'h  IVavels  in  tiireden; 
Tableau  de  la  Mer  JiuUiqite,  par  Cattkad;  Tableau 
des  Ktals  Dauoia,  par  Cattkaii. 

Of  all  seas,  the  Baltic  is  one  of  the  most  danger- 
ous to  sliipping  and  harassing  to  crews.  Sudden  and 
frequent  changes  of  the  wind,  shallow  waters  off  shore. 


Innumerable  shoals  and  insulated  rocks,  with  current! 
divided  l)y  these  obstacles,  l)rttnching  off  in  different 
directions  to  be  divided  by  the  same  cause,  till,  meet- 
ing from  opposite  quarters,  the  waters  are  embroiled 
In  the  huriy-burly  of  a  sturdy  conflict ;  these  arc  al- 
most constant  causes  of  anxiety  to  the  mariner,  for 
the  navlgotlon  Is  most  beset  with  such  Impediments 
precisely  In  those  parts  which  are  eminently  the  higli- 
ways  of  commerce.  Hence  the  proportion  of  mari- 
time casualties  Is  much  greater  In  the  case  of  vessels 
sailing  to  the  Baltic  ports  than  In  the  Instance  of 
merchantmen  posslng  between  Great  Britain  and 
America. 

Three  of  the  rivers  flow  Into  the  North  Sea ;  the 
Oder  flows  Into  the  Baltic,  a-'d  the  trade  of  all  the 
four,  particularly  that  of  the  \*e8er,  Is  Increasing.  Of 
the  Jahde  the  worid  has  heard  but  little  till  lately, 
when  It  was  made  known  that  Prussia  had  acquired 
a  port  on  It.  By  an  agreement  between  Oldenliurg 
and  Prussia,  concluded  In  July,  1858,  and  ratified  in 
December,  Prussia  purcb  1  of  Oldenburg  for  600,000 
thalers  (about  j£80,000)  the  sovereignty  of  500  morgens 
(about  8000  acres)  of  land  and  marshes.  In  order  that 
Prussia  might  have  a  sea-port  on  the  North  Sea,  to 
give  protection  to  her  trade.  Jahde,  or  rather  Fahrhuh, 
will  probablj-  hereafter  become  a  place  of  some  Im- 
portance. It  Is  seated  on  a  large  and  tolerably  sale 
bay  between  the  Ems  and  the  Weser,  and  may  proba- 
bly, in  the  hands  of  Prussia,  increase  in  importance. 
At  present  it  possesses  little  except  coasting  trade. 
The  Weser,  a  short  river,  with  all  ItG  tributaries,  so 
far  as  navigable,  flows  thrungh  the  territories  of  six 
different  Powers,  and,  as  tiieir  territories  are  mixed 
and  mingled  the  sovereignty  through  which  it  flows 
changes  no  less  than  thirty-four  times.  Formerly 
every  sovereign  had  his  tolls,  ond  at  every  change  of 
sovereignty  tliere  was  a  toll-house.  At  present  the 
tolls  are  reduced  to  one  sum,  and  the  toll-houses, 
which  were  22,  are  reduced  to  9.  The  toll  at  present, 
from  Bremen  to  Carlshafen,  Is  nearly  a  third  of  the 
freight. — Die  Deutschen  Sirome,  u.  s.  w.  VIerte  abthei- 

lung  die  Weser,  Eras,  Jahde,  und  Oder :  Leipzig 

Pope's  Journal  n/Tnide. 

Baltimore,  a  city,  port  of  entry,  metropolis  of 
the  State,  and  capital  of  Baltimore  county,  Mary- 
land.  The  third  city  in  extent  and  population  In 
the  United  States ;  situated  on  the  north  side  of  Pa- 
tapsco  Kiver,  10  miles  from  Its  entrance  Into  Cliesa- 
peake  Bay,  and  200  miles  from  the  ocean  by  sliiii 
cliannel.  In  39°  17'  23 "  N.  lat.,  and  76°  37'  80"  W. 
long. 

It  is  by  railroad  route  38  miles  from  Washington, 
98  from  Philadelphia,  186  from  New  York,  690  from 
Pittsburg,  and  590  northeast  trom  Charleston.  Popula- 
tion in  1790,  13,503;  1800,  26,514;  1810,  35,588;  1820, 
62,738;  1830,  80,625;  1840,  102,813;  1850,  169,054; 
1854,  with  environ  200,000.  The  branch  of  the  Pa- 
tapsco  Kiver,  nroun^  which  the  city  is  built,  is  about 
a  mile  and  three-quarters  long,  and  varies  from  one- 
eighth  to  three-quarters  of  a  mile  In  width,  having  its 
greatest  breodth  opposite  to  the  tract  ciUIed  Canton. 
It  affords  an  easy  access  to  the  city,  and  a  capacious, 
safe,  and  well-protected  harbor  of  a  depth  and  extent 
sufficient  to  flout  ships  of  the  largest  class,  and  to  af- 
ford ampio  accommodation  for  at  least  two  thousand 
vessels.  Its  harbor  consists  of  an  Inner  l)asin,  at  tlie 
wharves  of  which  vessels  drawing  ten  or  twelve  feet 
of  water  may  lie,  and  an  outer  bay  lying  l)etween  Fells 
Point  and  Canton  on  the  nortli  und  cast,  and  Whet- 
stone Point  on  the  south,  with  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
feet  of  water.  Ships  of  heavy  burden  do  not  go  up 
higher  than  the  Point.  From  the  facilities  offered  l)y 
the  depth  of  the  water,  the  Point  Is  also  the  scat  of 
the  principal  ship-yards,  from  which  have  been  launch- 
ed some  of  the  finest  and  fleetest  vessels  of  the  Amer- 
ican marine,  which  are  especially  noted  for  beauty 
of  proportion  and  excellence  of  construction.     The 
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name  of  naltlmoro  clipper  Is  synonymons  all  over  the 
world  with  all  that  is  beantiful  in  naval  architecture, 
and  perfect  in  the  requisites  of  a  stanch  and  well-ap- 
pointed ship. 

The  commerce  of  Baltimore  Is  extensive  and  rapid- 
ly increasing.  The  receipts  for  the  year  ending  1853 
were  406,000  tons  of  Cumberland,  and  183,000  tons  of 
anthracite  coal,  85,003  bales  of  cotton,  8,411,965  bush- 
els of  wheat,  8,906,494  bnshels  of  com,  780,000  bush- 
els of  oats,  160,000  bushels  of  rye,  18,000  bushels  of 
peas,  4000  bushels  of  beans,  and  83,000,000  feet  of  lum- 
ber. There  -were  1,181,608  barrels  of  wheat  flour  in- 
spectod,  5394  of  rye  flour,  and  88,478  of  com  meal. 
Imports,  of  coflTee,  208,702  bags ;  molasses,  8820  hogs- 
heads, 632  tierces,  ond  72  barrels  from  the  West  In- 
dies, and  192  hogsheads,  115  tierces,  and  13,187  iiar- 
rels  coastwise ;  of  sugar.  New  Orleans  and  West  In- 
dies, 12,582  hogsheads,  and  14,850  barrels ;  tobacco  in- 
spected, 40,667  hogsheadF  •  wool,  foreign  and  domes- 
tic, 900,000  pounds;  mai  .erel  inspected,  12,597  bar- 
rels ;  herrings,  29,000  barrels ;  shad,  6671  barrels. 
Value  of  hides  imported,  $18<,690.  There  were  856 
(tonnage  88,798)  American  vessels  cleared  from  this 
port,  and  227  (tonnage  55,772)  foreign.  Tonnage  reg- 
istered, 92,772-46;  enrolled  and  licensed,  65,706'14; 
total,  168,478-60.  Number  of  essels  built  71,  and 
their  aggregate  tonnage  18,391-62.  There  were,  in 
1853, 12  ,anl(8  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $7,292,315, 
a  savings  bank,  and  8  insurance  offices ;  20  printing- 
offices,  issuing  5  daily,  4  tri-weekly,  8  weekly  news- 
papers, 1  semi-monthly,  and  3  monthly  publications. 

Manufactures. — A  great  amount  of  water-power  is 
concentrated  in  the  vicinity,  which  has  been  extens- 
ively improved  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Jones' 
Fulls,  a  small  stream  which  passes  through  the  city, 
has  a  succession  of  falls  which  afford  considerable  wa- 
ter-power. The  Patapsco,  though  not  a  large  river, 
ha.s  a  fall  of  about  800  feet  in  the  course  of  30  miles, 
affording  many  valuable  mill  sites.  There  are  within 
20  miles  of  the  city  sixty  flouring  mills,  besides  numer- 
ous cotton  manufactories  and  other  manufactories  of 
cloth,  powder,  paper,  iron,  copper,  glass,  steam-en- 
gines, chemicals,  tol)acco,  etc. 

Ship-huililing. — The  numl>er  of  vessels  built  at  Bal- 
timore, and  other  ports  of  Maryland,  in  the  flscal  year 
1854-5,  were  as  follows : 
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BiUltmore 
Oxford. . . 
Vienna. . . 
.''now  Hill 
Annupolis 
Total.. 

13 

3 

30 
19 
36 
10 

1 
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4 

67 
19 
35 
10 

1 

$10,018 

1,019 

1,76,1 

604 

57 

13 

3 

101 

4 

122 

$20,u5.2  1 

List  or  wcw  YnsKts  bxoistkrkis  ■intoii.Et>,  bto.,  at  ml 
PoBT  or  Baltimobs  uubino  tub  Ybabs  1854,  '56,  66. 


19M.            1             IStl.            1               ISS6.             1 

No. 

Toonag*.  1  No.  |  ToDoago. 

No.  (    Toonage.    1 

Hhlps 

Barks 

Brigs 

Schooners. . 

Sloops 

Steamboats. 
Steamshipa. 
Canal  Boats 

Yachts 

Total .... 

8 
4 

a 

88 

1 
2 

8,36'(-60 
1,486-67 
712-88 
8,766-10 
48-66 
8,876-10 

7 
6 
6 

45 
6 
1 
1 
2 

W,1«9I2 
2,201 -W 
1,491-64 
4,166  11 
r6-90 

180-45 
1,011-83 

116^47 

5 
12 
12 
89 

8 

"i 

0,11210 
5,093-36 
2,881-99 
8,848-82 
89  06 

iV-ii 

60  116,601  04 

72 

18,883-28 

08 

1T,577-M 

VaUIE  or  FOBEIOK  IMPOIITS  AKD  ExPOB'8  AT  TUB  DISTRICT 

or  Baltimobe  roB  tub  last  Seventeen  Yeabs. 


Yean. 

IroporU. 

Exports. 

Yeara. 
1849 

Importa. 
$5,291,660 

Eiporti. 

1840 

$5,109,874 

$5,808,018 

$8,660,181 

1841 

6,109,101 

4,097,038 

1860 

6,417,113 

8,530,970 

1842 

4,052,860 

4,448,046 

1851 

7,248,903 

6,466,  li;6 

1843 

8,607,783 

4,740,042 

18'.2 

5,978,0!'l 

7,549,760 

1844 

4,251,883 

4,622,063 

1853 

6,881,071 

9,686,914 

1845 

8,366,670 

6,260,270 

1854 

7,760,387 

11,806,010 

1840 

4,288.700 

6,710,659 

1865 

7,772,691 

11.601,037 

1847 

4,146,743 

9,826,479 

1856 

9,772,591 

13,862,262 

1848 

6,246,834 

7,209,002 

iNSrECTIONB  or  MABYLANn  AND  OlIIO  TOUAOOO  rOB  Tns  LAST 

Sixteen  Yeabs. 


V..r. 

iMpeetfoiu. 

stock  on  Iiaod 
DecemberSI. 

MarjUnd. 

Ohio. 

Total. 

Hhdi. 

Illidii. 

Hhdi. 

Hilda. 

1841 

89,980 

7,092 

87,672 

10,000 

1342 

88,759 

11,279 

45,0.°^ 

0,660 

1843 

29,617 

13,465 

43,il82 

18,864 

1844 

88.183 

16,820 

.7,003 

12,6f5 

1846 

89,844 

26,716 

60,600 

15,342 

1846 

41,027 

28,802 

69,889 

8'2,4t6 

1847 

83,729 

16,071 

49,400 

28,467 

1S48 

28,268 

9,845 

88,0C8 

82,751 

1849 

80,965 

13,618 

44,588 

19,028 

1850 

27,085 

13,965 

41,040 

10,617 

1851 

25,018 

10.791 

41,804 

17,099 

1852 

29,570 

17,720 

47,290 

11,700 

1853 

89,248 

17,947 

47,lf6 

9,779 

1854 

26,048 

10,362 

86,410 

8,716 

18M 

28,470 

10,097 

88,607 

4,278 

1860 

44.779 

6.610 

61,289 

4,004 

ExpoBTS  or  Flocb  rBOM  Bat.timobe  ron  tub  iast  Five 
YrjiBS. 


Whoro  to. 

IMi. 

1888. 
Barrels. 
239,1140 

113,080 

31,140 

27,080 

9,626 

154,848 
13,762 
42.700 

I8S4.    I    1855. 

1856     . 

Great  Britain 

Franco 

UraEll 

River  Plate 

British  N.  A.  Col. . 

VeneEuela 

West  Indies 

I'adflc 

Other  ports 

Total 

Barreli. 
2i,7,552 

•236,042 
17,108 
30,446 

I03ro 

166,976 
6,571 
27,901 

Barrels. 
223,937 

104,755 
12,028 
25,080 
8,700 
C5,723 
600 
44,080 

Barrels. 
124,2114 

30,088 
108,763 

12,035 

6i,m> 

4,077 

103,iT)2 

4,0a5 

30,2,'4 

Barrels. 
1'20,715 

10,707 
130332 

.'M.l.'.O 

88.002 

7,5-.',- 

100,M5 

2,980 

28.014 

731,044 

032,140,510,475 

480,120 

021, -230 

ExpoR-rs  or  Mabyland  and  Ohio  Tobacco  ntOM  Baltimore  tor  the  last  Si.xtfen  Years. 


Vsars. 

Bremen. 

Rottordatn. 

Amsterdam. 

Antwerp. 

Emden. 

Prance. 

Trieste. 

England. 

Total  Export. 

Hhdi. 

Hhds. 

Hhds 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

Hhds. 

1841 

10,373 

7,918 

5,169 

906 

3  814 

1183 

120 

36,-182 

1842 

17,710 

10,874 

8,109 

078 

4.682 

1401 

43,703 

1143 

10,949 

6,474 

7,811 

.124 

886 

8,360 

2514 

42,324 

1S44 

17,187 

11,872 

7,096 

190 

502 

7,812 

002 

44.910 

1846 

28,732 

18,171 

10,044 

067 

190 

7,1S3 

1373 

05,010 

lS4fl 

24,074 

8.104 

7,314 

1S56 

8,105 

455 

51,380 

1S47 

22,251 

8,6itS 

10,409 

1659 

1-86 

8,947 

150 

53,344 

1S18 

1-2,706 

7,036 

3,090 

131 

e   •   • 

4,911 

*  e    • 

260 

29,032 

18W 

18,631 

13,876 

8.736 

200 

810 

9,602 

COO 

52,343 

I860 

15,930 

7,818 

6,989 

8,177 

000 

19C5 

44,408 

18.')1 

12,000 

9,601 

4,164 

... 

e   .   • 

2,320 

1851 

1820 

33,840 

18r)2 

22,707 

11,268 

6,004 

829 

7,079 

340 

2816 

51,773 

IH.'iS 

18,947 

10,396 

9,080 

6,880 

1019 

2773 

60,.I88 

1S64 

10,8-6 

7,203 

6,4!I5 

471 

•  •  t 

10,180 

1116 

41,340 

1855 

8,999 

9,722 

5,764 

•  e   e 

7,626 

040 

2000 

35,221 

18.50 

21,408 

14.628 

10,141 

186 

... 

4,919 

808 

426S 

60,098 

Included  in  thn  above  total  arc  the  fcllowlng:  In  1845,  050  hhds.  shipped  to  St.  PetersburK;  1840,  738  lihds.  do. ;  1840, 
683  hhils.  do. ;  1860,  1850  hhds.  to  St.  Potersburg,  and  2129  to  Spain ;  1851,  002  hhds.  to  St.  Petersburg,  1161  hhds.  to  Spain, 
and  175  hhds.  to  Hamburg;  1S62,  203  hhds.  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  678  hhds.  to  llamhurg;  In  1853,  994  hhds.  to  Hamburg; 
1S65,  260  hhds.  Virginia  to  Genoa,  and  860  hhds.  to  West  Indian  and  other  ports;  and  in  1860,  860  hhds.  to  West  Indian 
and  other  ports. 
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AccocHT  or  THE  iNSFicnoxs  or  Wheat  Flouo,  Indian  Corn  Mkai^  Ryi  Meai.,  Attn  Touacto  at  Baltuiou,  scBisa 

KAcii  or  TiiE  Kioirr  Ykabs  endino  ■vitii  1852. 


V.»r. 

Flour. 

ladiun  Cora  Hul. 

Ry  MmL 

Tobacco. 

1849 

bblg. 
570,745 
850,116 
050,456 
730,441 
7(M,510 
800,5:12 
012,408 
1,3(17,165 

hhiln. 
631 

1070 
034 
S33 
428 
272 
020 
477 

I/Ma 
23,040 
40,042 
106,812 
60,226 
6l,7T2 
42,408 
28,017 
52,058 

AoV-tW* 
1450 
1744 
1208 
1322 
2051 
8360 
2200 
T45 

bblH. 
0618 
5402 
6666 
752U 
SOOT 
5110 
7654 
0440 

hai/bbU. 
24 

40 
106 
0 
22 
08 
21 

hiuU. 
60,671 

a8,iNHt 

45,001 
41,88,1 
42,742 

IgM 

1847 

1848 

1840 

1880 

ISBI 

l-Jil 

Bamboo  (Fr.  Jlambou,  Bambnurhrt;  Get.  Iiulian- 
iachev  Jlohr ;  It.  Jiambu;  \\{n(\.  Ham ;  ililay,  Jiuluh; 
Juv.  I'retifi),  a  species  of  cane,  ihc  Hambm  arundinncea 
of  liutanists.  It  grows  cv.^ry  wheru  within  the  tropics, 
and  is  of  the  greatest  utility :  strictly  speaking,  it  is  a 
gigantic  grass  with  a  ligneous  stem.  It  often,  rises  to 
the  height  of  40  or  SO  feet,  and  sometimes  to  even 
double  those  heights.  Lil(e  most  plants  long  and  ex- 
tensively cultivated,  it  diverges  into  many  varieties. 
Some  of  these  are  dwarfish,  while  others,  instead  of 
l)eing  hollow  canes,  are  solid.  The  haml>oo  is  of  r'lpid 
growth,  and  in  four  or  five  years  is  lit  for  many  uses, 
but  docs  not  l)car  fruit  or  grain  till  it  is  26  years  old, 
after  which  it  perishes.  The  grain  makes  tolerable 
bread.  The  young  l)Ut  gigantic  shoots,  as  they  spring 
from  the  earth,  make  a  tender  and  good  esculent  vege- 
tulile.  The  mature  bamlioo  is  employed  in  an  im- 
mense variety  of  ways — in  the  construction  of  houses, 
bridges,  lioats,  agricultural  implements,  etc.  Some 
varieties  grow  to  such  a  size  as  to  lie,  in  tLi  largest 
part,  near  two  feet  in  circumference,  and  single  knees 
uf  tliese  are  used  as  pails  or  buckets.  The  Chinese 
arc  believed  to  faliricate  their  cheap  and  useful  paper 
of  macerated  bamlioo.  The  canes  used  in  Europe  as 
walking-sticks  arc  not  bamlioos,  but  rattans — a  totally 
distinct  class  of  plants.  liamboos  are  never  used  for 
that  purpose. — Private  infiirmntUm. 

Banana  {.}fusa  tajiimtiw,),  an  herbaceous  plant,  n 
native  of  the  West  Indies,  Its  fruit  is  produced  in 
large  clusters  weighing  many  pounds,  and  forms  u 
eon.'tiderable  article  of  food  among  the  liettcr  classes. 

Bandanas,  silk  handkerchiefs,  generally  red  spot- 
ted with  white.  They  were  fonncly  manufactured 
only  in  the  East  Indies;  but  they  are  now  manufac- 
tured of  a  very  good  quality  at  Glasgow  and  other 
places. 

Bangkok,  or  Bankok,  the  capital  city  of  Siam, 
and  one  of  the  most  commercial  cities  in  Asia,  on  the 
Mcnam,  alwut  20  miles  above  its  nuiuth.  Lat.  13" 
58'  N.,  long.  100'  34'  E.  Population  from  50,000  to 
C0,000  (jf),  half  of  whom  are  Chinese.  It  stretches 
alon^j  both  banks  of  the  river,  and  consists  of  three 
portions;  viz.,  the  palace  or  citadel,  on  an  island  in- 
closed by  walls,  and  comprising  the  residences  of  the 
sovereign  and  court,  with  many  temples  and  gardens ; 
tlu!  city  projicr ;  and  the  lloating  town,  composed  of 
movable  bamlioo  rafts,  each  licaring  rows  of  8  or  10 
hon.ses.  It  has  numerous  ISuddhic  temples;  and  in 
the  palace  i.s  a  spacious  uudiencc-hall.  The  more  solid 
buildings  are  of  brick  ;  but  the  majority  of  the  dwell- 
ings are  of  wood,  mounted  on  posts.  Most  of  the  in- 
tercourse is  carried  on  by  water,  and  tlie  Menam  is 
navigable  to  the  city  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  Bang- 
kok has  manufactures  of  tin  and  iron  wares,  and  leath- 
er. E.xports  comprise  sugar  (from  10,000  to  12,000 
tiuis  yearly),  black  \)Q]t\K'T  (4000  to  5000  tons),  tin,  card- 
.imoms,  fine  woods,  ivory,  cotton,  rice,  hides,  horns, 
skins,  and  feathers.  Imports,  tea,  cpiicksilvcr,  raw 
and  manufactured  silks,  porcelain,  and  numerous  man- 
ufactured article^  from  China;  cam|  lior,  and  edible 
birds'  nests,  from  the  Asiatic  Archiptl,i),'o ;  and  Euro- 
pean and  Indian  piece  goods,  opium,  and  glass  wares, 
from  the  liritish  and  Dutch  settlements  in  the  East. 
The  country  around  is  Hat,  but  contains  rich  mines  of 
iron,  and  extensive  forests  of  teak.  The  most  favor- 
able time  for  reaching  Bangkok,  in  ships  of  consider- 


able draught,  is  about  the  beginning  of  November, 
when  the  rains  are  just  over,  and  the  season  is  cool 
and  healthful.  There  is  then  on  the  bar  of  the  river, 
at  low  water,  n  depth  of  SJ  fathoms.  In  the  spring 
and  summer  months  it  is  somctii.ics  as  low  as  two 
fathoms,  or  a  little  more,  and  the  capital  is  then  reach- 
ed with  sumo  difficulty. 

Bank.— Banking.  Banki  ,ro  establishments  in- 
tended to  servo  for  the  safe  custo<ly  and  issue  of  mon- 
ey ;  for  facilitating  its  payment  by  one  individual  to 
another;  and  sometimes  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  public  with  loans.  These  subjects  will  be  consid- 
ered under  the  heads :  I  General  Principles  of  flank- 
ing; II.  Account  of  Bank  of  England;  III.  English 
Private  and  Provincial  Banks;  IV.  Scotch  Banks; 
V.  Irish  Banks;  VI.  Foreign  Banks;  VII.  Banking 
in  the  United  States;  VIII.  Savings  Banks. 

"  The  first  established  was  in  Italy,  a.d.  808,  by  the 
Lombard  Jews,  of  whom  some  settled  in  Lombard 
Street,  London,  where  many  bankers  still  re.xide.  The 
name  is  derived  frum  bunco,  a  liench,  which  was  erect- 
ed in  the  market-place  for  the  exchange  of  money. 
The  mint  in  the  Tower  of  London  wa«  anciently  the 
depository  for  merchants'  cash,  until  Charles  I.  laid 
his  hands  upon  the  money,  and  destroyed  the  credit 
of  the  mint  in  1G40.  The  traders  were  thus  driven  to 
some  other  place  of  security  for  their  gold,  which, 
when  kept  at  home,  their  apprentices  frequently  ab- 
sconded with  to  the  army.  In  1G45,  therefore,' they 
consented  to  lodge  it  with  the  goldsmitlis  in  Lombard 
Street,  who  were  provided  with  strong  chests  for  their 
own  valuable  wares ;  and  this  became  the  origin  of 
baukiug  in  England." — Hayux. 

l.D. 

Dank  of  Venice  formed 11S7 

Hank  of  (icneva 134,5 

Hank  ''f  Barcelona 1401 

Hank     'Genoa 1407 

Hnnk  uf  Amsterdam 1007 

Hank  of  llamliurg 101(1 

Hank  of  liottordam loaO 

Hank  uf  Stockholm lOSS 

Hank  01  Kngland 1094 

Hank  of  Scotland 1fl!i5 

Hank  of  Copenhagen 17,10 

Hank  of  Hcrlin 17(15 

Calsiie  d'Ksoomptc,  Franco 1770 

Hank  of  Ireland 17S3 

iMassnchUBctts  Hank,  Hoston,  established 17S4 

Hank  of  St.  Pctcrsl/urg 17S0 

In  the  Kast  Indies 1787 

Uranch  Hanks  In  CJrcut  Uritain 1S23 

I.  GENEn-M.  PuiNcipi.ES  OF  Bankino. — Banks  are 

commonly  divided  into  the  two  great  classes  of  baids 
of  deposit  and  bank.^  ofiaaiie.  This,  however,  appears 
at  first  sight  to  be  rather  on  imperfect  classification, 
inasmuch  as  almost  all  bank.^  of  dejiosit  are  at  the 
same  time  banks  of  issue,  and  idmostall  banks  of  issue 
also  banks  of  deposit.  But  thefe  is  in  reality  nu  am- 
liiguity ;  for  by  banks  of  deposit  are  meant  banks  for 
the  custody  and  employment  of  the  money  deposited 
with  them  or  intrusted  to  their  care  by  their  custom- 
ers, or  by  the  pul)lic ;  while  by  banks  of  issue  are 
meant  banks  which,  besides  employing  or  issuing  the 
money  intrusted  to  them  by  others,  issue  money  of 
their  own,  or  notes  payable  on  demand.  The  Bank 
of  England  is  principally  a  bank  of  issue ;  but  it,  as 
well  as  the  other  banks  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
empire  that  issue  notes,  is  also  a  great  bank  of  deposit. 
The  private  banking  companies  of  London,  and  the 
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vnrious  provincial  banks  that  do  not  ijsue  notei  of 
tlit'ir  own,  are  strictly  banks  of  depoiiit.  Banking 
liusinesK  may  be  conducted  indiflferently  by  Individ- 
tials,  by  private  companies,  or  by  julnt-stock  compa- 
nies or  associations. 

Ulililij  and  Functioru  nfBnnkt  nj' Deposit. — Banks  of 
this  class  execute  all  that  is  properly  understood  Ijy 
liiinkinK  liusiness;  and  their  establishment  has  con- 
tributed in  no  ordinary  dcfp'ce  to  ^ivu  security  and 
facility  to  comniirclol  transactions.   They  aftbrd,  when 
properly  conducted,  safe  and  convenient  places  of  de- 
Ijosit  for  the  money  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be 
kept,  at  a  considerable  risk,  in  private  houses.     They 
also  prevent,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  of  car- 
Tying  money  from  plu^o  to  place  to  make  payments, 
und  enable  them  to  be  made  in  the  most  convenient 
u«d  lear    expensive  manner.     A  merchant  or  trades- 
niun  in  London,  for  example,  who  employs  a  banker, 
keeps  but  very  little  money  in  his  own  hands,  making 
all  his  considerable  payments  by  drafts  or  checks  on 
bis  banker;  and  he  also  sends  the  various  checks, 
bills,  or  drafts  payable  to  himself  in  London,  to  his 
bankers  before  they  become  due.     By  tills  means  he 
saves  the  trouble  and  inconvenience  of  counting  sums 
of  money,  and  avoids  the  losses  he  would  otherwise  be 
liable  to,  und  would  no  doubt  occasionally  incur,  from 
receiving;  coins  or  notes  not  genuine.     Perhaps,  how- 
ever, tlio  great  advantage  derived  by  the  merchant  or 
tradesman  from  the  employment  (if  a  banker,  consists 
ill  its  relieving  him  from  all  trouble  with  respect  to 
the  presentation  for  payment  of  due-bills  and  drafts. 
Tii^  moment  these  are  transferred  to  the  banker,  they 
are  at  his  risk.     And  if  he  cither  neglect  to  present 
tliem  when  due,  or  to  have  them  properly  noted  in  the 
event  of  their  not  being  paid,  he  is  responsilde  for  the 
consequences.     "This  circumstance  alone  must  cause 
an  immense  saving  of  expense  to  a  mercantile  house 
in  tlie  course  of  a  year.     Let  us  suppose  that  a  iner- 
cliant  bus  only  two  I)ill3  due  each  day.     These  b'lls 
may  lie  payable  in  distant  parts  of  the  town,  so  that 
it  niiiy  take  a  clerk  half  ii  day  to  present  them ;  and 
ill  large  mercantile  establishments  it  would  take  up 
the  whole  time  of  one  or  two  clerks  to  present  the  due- 
liilU  and  the  drafts.     The  salary  of  these  clerks  is, 
tlicrefore,  saved  by  keeping  an  account  at  a  banker's : 
liesidcs  the  saving  of  expense,  it  is  also  reasonable  to 
9iip)io!ic  that  losses  upon  bills  would  sometimes  oc:ur 
from  mistakes  or  oversights ;  from  miscalculation  as 
tu  the  time  the  bill  would  become  due ;  from  errors  in 
iniirking  it  up;  from  forgetfUlncss  to  present  it;  or 
from  presenting  it  at  the  wrong  place.    In  these  cases 
the  iiidurstrs  and  drawees  are  exonerated ;  and  if  the 
acceptor  do  not  pay  the  bill,  the  amount  is  lost.     In  a 
banking-house  such  mistakes  occur  sometimes,  though 
more  rarely ;  but  when  they  do  occur,  the  loss  foils 
u|H)n  the  banker,  and  not  u|x>n  his  customer." — Gii.- 
u.viit's  Prncticnl  Obsenations  on  Unnking. 

It  is  on  other  grounds  particularly  desirable  for  a 
inercliuiit  or  tradesman  to  have  an  account  with  a 
banking-house.  He  can  refer  to  his  bankers  as  voucli- 
(Ts  for  his  respectability ;  and  in  the  event  of  his  wish- 
ing to  acquire  any  information  with  respect  to  the  cir- 
cumstances or  credit  of  any  one  with  whom  he  is  not 
acquainted,  liia  bankers  render  him  all  the  assistance 
in  their  iwwer.  In  this  respect  they  have  great  facil- 
ities, it  being  the  comnidii  practice  am<mg  bankers  in 
London,  and  most  other  trading  towns,  to  communi- 
lato  information  to  each  other  as  to  the  crnllt  and 
solvency  of  their  customers. 

In  (ireat  Britain,  to  provide  for  the  public  security, 
the  statute  7  &  8  Geo.  4,  c.  29,  §  49,  "for  the  punish- 
ment of  embezzlement  committed  by  agents  intrusted 
with  iirojierty,"  enacts,  "That  if  any  money,  or  se- 
curity for  the  payment  of  money,  shall  bo  intrusted  to 
iiiiy  banker,  merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent, 
with  any  direction  in  trritini/  to  apply  such  money,  or 
any  part  tliereof,  or  the  proceeds,  or  any  part  of  the 


proceeds  of  snch  security,  for  any  purpose  specified  in 
such  direction,  and  he  shall,  in  violation  of  good  faith, 
and  contrary  to  the  purpose  so  specilicd.  In  any  wise 
convert  to  his  own  use  or  benefit  such  money,  securi- 
ty, or  proceeds,  or  any  part  thereof  respectively,  every 
such  offender  shall  lie  gnilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and, 
lielng  convicted  thereof,  shall  lie  liable,  at  tho  discre- 
tion of  tho  court,  to  be  transported  beyond  seas,  for 
any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years,  i.or  less  than 
seven  years,  or  to  suffer  such  punishment  by  tine  or 
imprisonment,  or  by  both,  as  the  court  shall  award ; 
und  if  any  chattel  or  valuable  security,  or  any  power 
of  attorney  for  the  sale  or  transfer  of  any  share  or  in- 
terest In  any  public  stock  or  fund,  whether  of  this 
kingdom,  or  of  Great  Britain,  or  of  Ireland,  or  of  any 
foreign  State,  or  in  any  fUnd  of  any  body  corporate, 
company  or  society,  shall  be  intrusted  *o  any  banker, 
merchant,  broker,  attorney,  or  other  agent,  for  sofe 
custody,  or  for  any  special  purpose,  without  any  author- 
ill/  to  tell,  negotiate,  transfer,  or  pledge,  and  bo  shall, 
in  violation  of  ;;sood  faith,  and  contrary  to  the  object 
or  purpose  for  which  such  chattel  or  securit'  ot  power 
of  attorney,  shall  have  been  Intrusted  to  l  .,  sell,  ne- 
gotiate, transfer,  pledge,  or  in  any  manner  convert  to 
his  own  use  or  benefit  such  chattel  or  security,  or  the 
proceeds  of  the  same,  or  anj'  part  thereof,  or  the  share 
or  interest  in  stock  or  fund  to  which  such  power  of  at- 
torney shall  relate,  or  any  part  thereof,  every  such 
offender  shall  be  guilt)-  of  a  misdemeanor,  and,  being 
convicted  thereof,  shall  be  liable,  at  the  discretion  oi 
the  court,  to  any  of  the  punishments  wliich  the  court 
may  award,  as  hereinbefore  last  mentioned." 

This  act  is  not  to  affect  trustees  and  mortgagees, 
nor  bankers  retelving  money  due  upon  securities,  nor 
securities  upon  which  they  have  a  lit..,  claim,  or 
demand,  entitling  them  by  law  to  sell,  transfer,  or 
otherwise  dis|)ose  of  them,  unless  such  sale,  transfer, 
or  other  disposal  shall  extend  to  a  greater  number  or 
part  of  such  securities  or  effects  than  shall  be  requisite 
for  satisfying  such  lien,  claim,  etc. — §  50. 

Nothing  in  this  act  is  to  prevent,  impeach,  or  lessen 
anj'  remedy  at  law  or  in  equity,  which  any  party  ag- 
grieved by  any  such  offense  might  or  would  have  had 
had  it  not  been  passed.  No  banker,  merchant,  etc., 
shall  bo  convicted  as  an  offender  against  this  act,  in 
respect  of  any  act  done  by  him,  if  ho  shall  at  any 
time  previously  to  his  being  indicted  for  such  offense 
have  disclosed  such  act  on  oath,  in  consequence  of 
iiy  compulsory  process  of  any  court  of  law  or  equity, 
in  any  action  bontl  fitle  instituted  by  any  party  ag- 
grieved, or  if  he  shall  have  disclosed  the  same  in  anj- 
examination  or  deposition  before  any  commissioner  of 
bankrupt, — §  52.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act 
the  memliers  of  the  firm  of  Strahan,  Paul,  and  Bates, 
bankers,  London,  were  found  guilty,  and  on  the  27tli 
of  October,  1865,  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
fourteen  years. 

The  Bank  of  England,  and  the  private  banking  com- 
panies of  London,  as  well  as  some  of  the  English  pro- 
vincial banks,  charge  no  commission  on  the  iiayments 
made  and  received  on  account  of  those  who  deal  with 
them.  And  until  the  recent  introduction  of  joint- 
stock  banks,  none  of  the  London  bankers,  except  in 
lieculiar  cases,  allowed  Interest  on  deposits ;  nor  is  It 
yet  allowed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  metropolitan 
private  bankers.  It  Is  also  either  stipulated  or  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  a  person  employing  a  banker 
should,  liesldes  furnishing  him  with  suftidcnt  funds  to 
pay  his  drafts,  keep  an  average  balance  in  the  banker's 
jinnds,  varying,  of  course,  according  to  the  amount  of 
business  done  on  his  account;  that  is,  accordihgto  the 
iiumlicr  of  his  checks  or  drafts  to  be  paid,  and  the 
number  of  drafts  und  bills  to  be  received  for  him.  The 
bankers  then  calculate,  as  well  as  they  can,  the  prob- 
able amount  of  cash  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  them 
to  keep  In  their  coffers  to  meet  the  ordinan'  demands 
of  their  customers,  and  employ  tho  balance  in  dis- 
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counting  mercantile  bills,  in  the  pnrchaiie  of  securi- 
ties, or  in  some  otiier  sort  of  protitable  adventure ;  so 
tliat  tlieir  profits  consist  of  tlie  suln  tliey  realize  from 
Bucli  part  of  the  moneys  lodged  in  their  hands  as  they 
can  venture  to  employ  in  an  advantageous  way,  after 
deducting  the  various  expenses  attendant  on  the  man- 
agement of  their  establishments.  A  bank  of  deposit 
would  never  Ira  established  if  it  had  to  depend  on  its 
own  capital ;  it  makes  no  profit,  in  its  capacity  of  bank, 
till  it  begins  to  employ  the  capital  of  others. 

The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  do  not  allow 
any  individual  to  overdraw  his  account.  They  answer 
drafts  to  the  full  extent  of  the  funds  deposited  in  their 
hands ;  but  they  wUl  not  pay  a  draft  if  it  exceed  their 
amount.  Private  bankers  are  not  generally  so  scrupu- 
lous ;  most  of  them  allow  respectable  individuals  in 
whom  they  have  confidence  to  overdraw  tlicir  accounts, 
those  who  do  so  paying  interest  at  the  rate  of  5  per 
cent,  on  whatever  sums  they  overdraw.  The  posses- 
sion of  this  power  of  overdrawing  is  often  a  great  con- 
venience to  merchants,  while  it  is  rarely  productive  of 
loss  to  the  banker.  The  money  which  is  overdrawn  is 
usually  replaced  within  a  short  period ;  sometimes,  in- 
deed, in  a  day  or  two.  The  directors  of  the  Bsmk  of 
England  decline  granting  this  facility,  fivm  a  disin- 
clination on  their  part  to  come  into  competition  in  a 
matter  of  this  sort  with  pr  rate  bunkers,  who  transact 
this  kind  of  business  Ijetter,  probably,  tlian  it  could  be 
done  l>y  a  great  establishment  like  the  Bank. 

Banks  aftbrd  great  facilities  to  the  public  in  the  ne- 
gotiation of  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  the  making  of  pay- 
ments at  distant  places.  Many  of  the  Itanking  com- 
panies established  in  different  districts  have  a  direct 
intcrcourss  witli  each  other,  ond  they  have  all  corre- 
spondents in  London.  Hence  an  individual  residing 
in  any  part  of  the  country,  who  may  wish  to  make  a 
payment  in  any  other  part,  however  distant,  may  effect 
his  rbjcct  liy  applying  to  tlio  bank  nearest  to  him. 
Tims,  suppose  A.  of  Penzance  has  a  payment  to  make 
to  B.  of  Inverness :  to  transmit  the  money  by  letter 
would  be  hazardous ;  and  if  there  were  fractional  parts 
of  n  pound  in  the  sum,  it  would  hardly  be  practicable : 
liow  then  will  A.  manage'  He  will  pay  the  sum  to  n 
banker  in  Penzance,  and  Ills  creditor  in  Inverness  will 
receive  it  from  a  lianker  there.  The  transaction  is  ex- 
tremely simple :  the  Penzance  banker  orders  his  corre- 
spondent in  London  to  pay  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Inverness  banker  the  sum  in  question  on  account  of 
B.,  and  the  Iir  "i-ness  banker,  being  advised  in  course 
of  post  of  whii  las  been  done,  pays  B.  A  small  com- 
mission charged  l)y  the  Penzance  banker,  and  the  post- 
ages, constitute  the  whole  expense.  There  is  no  risk 
whatever,  and  the  whole  affair  '.a  transacted  in  the 
most  commodious  and  clieapest  manner. 

By  far  the  largest  pro()orlion  boHi  of  the  inlan''  Mils 
in  circulation  in  the  couniry,  and  also  of  ''  loreign 
iiills  drawn  upon  Great  Britain,  are  maue  payable  in 
London,  the  grand  focus  to  which  all  the  pecuniary 
tr.'nsactions  of  the  empire  are  ultimately  brought  to  \m 
.adjusted.  And  in  order  still  further  to  economize  the 
use  of  money,  the  principal  l)ankcrs  of  the  metropolis 
are  in  the  haliit  of  sending  a  clerk  each  day  to  tlic 
clennaii-hnme  in  Lonibnnl  Street,  who  carries  witli 
him  tlic  various  l)ills  in  tlie  possession  of  his  house  that 
are  drawn  upon  other  bankers  ;  and  having  cxcliangcd 
them  for  the  bills  in  the  possession  of  those  others  tliat 
are  drawn  upon  his  constituents,  the  luibinco  on  the 
one  side  or  tlio  otlior  is  paid  in  cash  or  Bank  of  En- 
gland  notes.  By  this  contrivance  the  bankers  of  I.on- 
don  are  aide  to  settle  transactions  to  tlio  extent  of  sev- 
eral millions  a  clay,  by  the  eniployniontof  not  more,  at 
an  average,  tluin  frt)ni  JC2()0,(KM)  to  XBOO.OOO  of  cash  or 
linnk  notes, — iSVx  Ci.KAniMO-iiniTNK. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  facilities  afforded 
by  tlio  intervention  of  liankem  for  the  Settlement  of 
|iecunlarj-  transni^lions,  tlie  money  rc(|Mired  to  conduct 
the  l>ulineM  of  an  extensive  country  i«  reduced  to  a 


trifle  only,  compared  to  what  It  would  otherwise  iie.  It 
is  not,  indeed,  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate  esti. 
mate  of  the  total  saving  that  is  thus  effected ;  l)Ut,  sup- 
posing that  60  or  60  millions  of  gold  and  silver  and 
bank-notes  are  at  present  required,  notwithstanding 
all  the  devices  that  have  been  resorted  to  for  econo- 
mising money,  for  the  circulation  of  Great  Britain,  it 
may,  one  should  think,  \m  fairly  concluded  that  200 
millions  would,  at  the  very  least,  bo  required  to  trans- 
act an  equal  extent  of  business  but  for  those  devices. 
If  this  statement  be  nearly  accurate,  and  there  are 
good  grounds  for  thinking  that  it  is  rather  under  than 
overrated,  it  strikingly  exhibits  tlie  vast  importance 
of  banking  in  a  public  point  of  view.  By  its  means 
•"iO  or  60  millions  are  rendered  capable  of  performing 
tlie  same  functions,  and  in  an  infinitely  more  commo- 
dious manner,  that  would  otherwise  have  required 
four  times  that  sum ;  and  supposing  that  20  or  30  mill- 
ions are  employed  by  the  bankers  as  a  capital  in  tlieir 
establishments,  no  less  than  120  or  180  millions  will 
Im!  altogether  disengaged,  or  cease  to  be  employed  as 
an  instrument  of  circulation,  and  made  available  for 
employment  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  com- 
merce. The  security  afforded  by  a  bank  of  deposit  is 
a  matter  as  to  which  there  must  always  be  more  or 
less  of  doulit.  When,  indeed,  a  banlcing  company 
confines  ..self  to  its  proper  business,  and  does  not  em- 
bark in  speculations  of  unusual  hazard,  or  from  which 
its  funds  can  not  bo  easily  witlidrawn,  in  the  event  of 
any  sudden  run  or  demand,  it  can  hardly  ever  fail  of 
being  in  a  situation  to  meet  its  engagements ;  while 
the  large  private  fortunes  that  most  commonly  lielong 
to  the  partners  afford  tliose  who  deal  with  it  an  addi- 
tional guarantee.  Ikluch,  however,  depends  on  tlio 
character  of  the  parties,  and  on  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances with  respect  to  which  tlie  pul)lic  can  never  he 
correctly  informed ;  so  that  thougli  there  can  1)0  no 
doulit  that  tbi  security  aflordcd  by  many  private 
lianks  of  deposit  isof  tlic  most  unquestionable  descrip- 
tion, this  may  not  lie  the  case  with  others. 

All  joint^tock  banks,  or  lianks  having  more  than  six 
partners,  whether  for  deposit  ond  issue,  or  for  deposit 
merely,  are  ordered,  by  the  act  3  and  4  Will.  4,  cap. 
f^li,  to  send  qnurtcrly  returns  of  the  number  and  names 
uf  their  partner*  to  the  stamp-oftice.  But  this  act  docs 
not  apply  to  private  lianks,  or  lianks  not  iiaving  more 
tlian  six  partners,  though  we  see  no  good  reusim  why 
similar  returns  should  not,  and  several  wliy  they 
should,  lie  rcciuired  from  them  as  well  as  from  others. 
At  present  few  have  any  certain  knowledge  of  the 
partners  in  iirivato  banks.  Individuals  often  appear 
in  the  names  of  firms  wli>  have  been  dead  for  many 
years;  and  it  has  iiotunfrii|uently  been  found  in  cases 
of  bankruptcy  that  parties  of  large  fortune,  who  were 
sup))osed  to  have  belonged  to  the  conceni,  had  witli- 
drawn long  previously.  All  uncertainty  and  oliscuri'y 
of  this  kind  might,  however,  be  easily  put  an  cm'  to 
by  making  periodical  declarations  of  the  names  < ,  the 
partners ;  and  provided  this  were  done,  and  the  names 
made  sufflciently  public,  we  doubt  whether  any  other 
step  shnuld  be  taken  for  interfering  in  any  way  with 
banks  of  deposit.  Tliero  is  in  this  resiiect  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  them  and  banks  of  issue.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  take  care  tliat  the  value  of 
the  currency  sliall  lie  us  invariable  as  possllile  ;  but  it 
Iins  never  been  jiretended  that  it  is  any  part  whatever 
of  its  duty  to  inquire  into  the  "ccurity  given  by  the 
borrowers  to  the  lenders  of  i'-,oney,  any  more  than  into 
the  security  given  liy  the  Imrrowcrs  to  the  lenders  of 
any  thing  else.  Government  very  properly  obliges 
a  goldsmith  to  have  his  goods  stamped,  this  being  a 
security  to  the  public  that  they  sliall  not  be  imposed 
on  in  buying  articles  of  the  qnollfy  of  which  they  aro 
generolly  ignorant;  but  It  does  not  require  that  the 
[lersons  to  whom  the  goldsmith  sells  or  lends  his  goods 
should  give  liim  a  guarantee  fur  their  payment.  This 
is  a  matter  ob  to  which  individuals  are  fully  conqxitent 
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to  judge  for  themselves ;  and  there  neither  is  nor  can 
be  any  reason  why  a  lender  or  depositor  of  bullion  or 
notes  should  be  more  protected  than  a  lender  or  depos- 
itor of  timber,  coal,  or  sugar.  Gold  being  the  stand- 
ard or  measure  of  value,  government  is  bound  to  take 
eflcctual  precautions  that  the  currency  shall  truly  cor- 
respond in  the  whole  and  in  all  its  parts  with  that 
stundnrd — that  every  pound  note  shall  be  worth  a  sov- 
ereign, and  that  the  amount  and  value  of  the  aggregate 
notes  in  circulation  shall  vary  exactly  as  a  gold  cur- 
rency would  do  were  it  substituted  in  their  stead.  But 
this  is  all  that  government  is  called  upon  to  do.  If 
A.  trust  a  sum  of  money  in  the  hands  of  B.,  it  is  their 
affair,  and  concerns  no  one  else.  Provided  the  money 
afloat  correspond  with  the  standard,  it  is  of  no  import- 
ance, in  a  public  point  of  view,  into  whose  hands  it 
may  come.  The  bankruptcy  of  a  deposit  bank,  like 
tliat  of  a  private  gentleman  who  hag  borrowed  largely, 
muy  be  productive  of  much  loss  or  inconvenience  to  its 
creditors.  But  if  the  paper  in  circulation  be  equiva- 
lent to  gold,  such  bankruptcies  can  not  affect  either 
the  quantity  or.  value  of  money,  and  are  therefore  inju- 
rious only  to  the  parties  concerned. 

Substitution  of  Notes  for  Coins — Banks  of  Issue — 
Means  by  which  the  Value  of  Notes  may  be  kept  on  a 
Uvelwith  the  Value  of  the  Precious  Metals. — ^Notwith- 
shmding  the  precious  metals  are  in  many  respects  ad- 
mirably Uttcd  to  serve  as  u  medium  of  exchange  (jh^c  art. 
MoNKv),  they  have  two  very  serious  drawbacks — their 
cost,  and  the  diiiiculty  and  expense  of  carrying  them 
from  place  to  place.  If  the  currency  of  Great  Britain 
consisted  onlj'  of  gold,  it  would  amount  to  at  least  six- 
:y  millions  of  sovereigns ;  and  the  expense  attending 
sucli  a  cuiTency,  allowing  only  \  per  cent,  for  wear 
and  tear  and  loss  of  coins,  could  not  be  reckoned  at  less 
tlian  jei),2u0,000  a  year.  The  weight  of  1000  sover- 
eig  IS  exceeds  21  pounds  Troy ;  so  tliat,  were  there  no- 
thing l)Ut  coins  in  circulation,  the  conveyance  of  large 
sums  ixom  place  to  place  to  discharge  accounts  would 
be  a  very  lulwrious  process,  and  even  snmll  sums  could 
not  be  conveyed  without  consideralilc  diflicultj'.  Hence 
it  Is  that  most  commercial  nnd  civilized  nations  have 
fabricated  a  portion  of  their  money  of  less  costly  and 
heavy  materials,  nnd  resorted  to  various  devices  for 
ceonomizing  the  use  of  coin.  Of  the  sul)stitutcs  for  the 
latter  hitherto  suggested,  paper  is  in  uU  respects  tlie 
most  eligible.  Whon  governments  are  .sutBciently 
powerful  and  intelligent  to  enforce  the  observance  of 
contracts,  individuals  possessed  of  written  promises 
frc  <i  others  that  they  will  pay  certain  sums  at  si)eci- 
fieil  periods  begin  to  assign  them  to  those  to  whom 
they  are  indebted ;  and  when  those  l)y  whom  such  ol)- 
ligntions  are  subscribed  are  persons  of  whose  solvency 
no  doubt  can  bo  cutcrtained,  they  are  readily  accepted 
in  payment  of  the  debts  duo  by  one  individual  to  an- 
other. But  when  the  i  irculation  of  obligations  or  bills 
in  this  V'uy  has  continuiil  for  a  while,  individuals  begin 
ti)  perceive  that  they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing 
thoni  in  such  a  form  ns  to  fit  them  for  lieing  readily 
u.seil  as  a  substitute  for  money  In  the  ordinary  trans- 
actions of  life.  Ilenco  the  origin  of  bank-notes,  or 
paper  money.  An  individual  in  whoso  wealth  nnd 
ilirttTetion  tlie  publit  have  eontldeneo  being  apjilied 
to  f(n'  a  loan,  say  of  JL'5000,  grunts  the  applicant  his 
liill  or  note  payable  on  demand  for  that  sum,  on 
Ills  receiving  adequate  security  for  its  ropaynicnt 
witli  interest.  Now,  as  this  note  pusses,  in  conse- 
i|neni'c  of  (he  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  cur- 
rently from  hand  to  hand  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful 
to  tlie  borrower  as  If  ho  had  obtained  an  equivalent 
amount  of  gold;  and  ."Opposing  that  the  rate  of  Inter- 
c»t  Is  4  per  cent.,  it  will  yield,  so  long  as  it  continues 
to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  X200  a  year  to  the  Issuer.  A 
sense  of  tlio  advantages  that  might,  in  this  way,  be 
ihri\  e<l  from  the  circulation  of  bills  or  notes,  led  to  the 
formation  of  banks  for  their  r<:gular  issue.  Those  who 
issue  such  notes  coin,  as  it  were,  their  credit.    They 


derive  the  same  revenue  from  the  loan  of  their  written 
promises  to  pay  certain  sums  that  they  would  derive 
from  the  loan  of  the  sums  themselves ;  and  while  they 
thus  increase  their  own  income,  they  at  the  same  time 
contribute  to  increase  the  wealth  of  society.  Besides 
l^ing  incomparably  cheaper,  bank-notes  are  also  in- 
comparably more  commodious  than  a  metallic  curren- 
cy. A  bank-note  for  ilOOO  or  j£100,000  may  be  carried 
about  with  as  much  facility  as  a  single  sovereign.  It 
is  of  importance,  too,  to  observe,  that  its  loss  or  de- 
struction, whether  by  fire,  shipwreck,  or  otherwise, 
would  lie  of  no  greater  importance,  in  a  public  point  of 
view,  than  the  loss  or  destruction  of  as  much  paper. 
Ko  doubt  it  might  be  a  serious  calamity  to  the  holder ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  it  injured  him,  it  wonld  pro- 
portionally benefit  the  issuer,  whereas  the  loss  of  coin  is 
an  injury  to  the  holder  without  being  of  service  to  any 
one  else ;  it  is,  in  fact,  so  much  abstracted  from  the 
wealth  of  the  community. 

To  obviate  the  endless  inconveniences  that  would 
arise  from  the  circulation  of  coins  of  every  weight  and 
degree  of  purity,  were  there  no  restrictions  on  their  is- 
sue, all  governments  have  forbidden  the  circulation  of 
coins  except  they  bo  of  a  certain  specified  or  standard 
w  eight  and  fineness.  And  the  recurrence  of  similar  in- 
conveniences from  the  issue  of  notes  for  varying  sums, 
and  payable  under  varying  conditions,  has  led,  In  all  . 
countries  in  which  paper  money  is  made  use  of,  to  the 
eiuictlug  of  regulations  forbidding  the  issue  of  notes 
below  a  certain  amount,  and  laying  down  rules  for 
their  payment.  In  England  at  this  moment  no  note 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand  can  be  issued  for  less 
than  five  pounds,  and  they  must  all  be  paid  the  mo- 
ment they  are  presented.  In  Scotland  and  Ireland 
the  minimum  value  of  bank-notes  is  fixed  at  one  pound, 
the  regulations  as  to  payment  being  the  same  as  in  En- 
gland. In  order  to  preserve  monopoly  of  the  London 
circulation  to  the  Bank  of  England,  no  notes  payable  to 
beari>r  on  demand  are  allowed  to  be  issued  Ijy  individ- 
uals or  associations,  other  than  the  Bank  of  England, 
within  sixty-five  miles  of  St.  Paul's.  But  beyond 
tlicse  limits  every  ono  who  complies  with  the  above 
regulations  us  to  the  minimum  amount  of  notes,  and 
wlio  promises  to  pay  tliem  on  demand,  may,  on  pay- 
ing the  stump-duty,  and  making  returns  of  the  issues 
to  the  stump-oflice,  circulate  any  amount  of  notes  he 
can  succeed  in  getting  the  public  to  take  oil'. 

But  though  the  condition  that  they  shall  be  paid  on 
demand,  and  the  belief  that  tills  condition  will  bo  com- 
piled with,  be  necessary  to  sustain  the  value  of  notes 
issued  by  private  parties  or  associations,  it  Is  not  nec- 
essary to  sustain  the  value  of  paper  money,  properly 
so  called,  or  of  notes  which  have  been  made  legal  tender. 
The  only  thing  required  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  lat- 
ter description  of  currency  Is,  that  It  should  be  issued 
in  limited  ijuanlilies.  Every  country  has  a  certain  num- 
ber of  exchanges  to  make;  and  whether  these  are  effect- 
ed lij'  the  employment  of  a  given  number  of  coins  of  a 
particular  denomination,  or  by  the  employment  of  the 
same  number  of  notes  of  the  same  denonilnution,  Is,  in 
this  res|)ect,  of  no  importance  whotever.  Notes  which 
have  been  made  legal  tender,  and  are  not  payable  on  de- 
nnnid,  do  not  circulate  because  of  any  confiilenco  |)lac'.-il 
In  the  cu|)aclty  of  the  Issuers  to  retire  them ;  neither 
do  they  circulate  lipcauso  they  are  of  the  same  real  val- 
ue as  the  connnoditles  for  which  they  are  exchanged; 
but  they  circulate  JKicnus';,  having  been  selected  to 
[wrfcirm  the  functions  odmmey,  they  are,  as  such,  read- 
ily received  by  nil  iiulivlduals  in  payment  of  their 
debts.  Notes  of  this  <lescriptlon  nmy  be  regardc<l  as  a 
sort  of  tickets  or  counters  to  be  used  In  computing  the 
value  of  proiierty,  and  in  transferring  it  from  one  Indi- 
vidual to  another.  And  us  they  are  nowise  affected  by 
f.H'^tuatlnnB  of  credit,  their  vuluo,  it  is  obvious,  must 
depend  eiitli'ely  on  the  quantity  of  them  In  circulation 
as  compared  with  the  payments  to  bo  niade  through 
their  instrumentality,  or  the  business  they  have  to  per- 
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form.  By  reducing  the  supply  of  notes  below  tlio  sup- 
ply of  coins  that  would  circulate  in  their  place  wen:  they 
withdrawn,  their  value  may  be  raised  alxive  the  value 
of  gold ;  while,  by  increasing  them  to  a  greater  extent, 
it  is  proportionally  lowered.  Hence,  supposinir  it  were 
)>033ible  to  obtain  any  security,  other  than  iinniediate 
convertil)ility  into  the  precious  metals,  that  notes  de- 
clared to  be  legal  tender  would  not  be  issued  in  excess, 
but  tliat  their  number  afloat  would  bo  so  adjusted  as  to 
preserve  their  value  as  compared  with  gold  nearly  uni- 
form, the  obligation  to  pay  them  on  demand  might  be 
dispensed  with.  liut  it  is  needless  to  say  that  no  sucli 
security  can  Iks  obtained.  Wherever  the  power  to  issue 
paper,  not  immediately  convertible,  has  been  conceded 
to  any  set  of  |K!rsons,  it  has  been  abused ;  or,  which  is 
the  s;imo  thing,  such  paper  has  uniformly  been  over- 
issued, and  its  value  depreciated  from  excess.  And  it 
is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  to  lie  ({uitc  iudisiKinsablc, 
for  tlio  prevention  of  injurious  fluctuations  in  tlte  val- 
ue of  money,  tlnit  all  notes  l)c  made  payable,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  holder,  in  an  unvarying  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver. 

Dut  though  such  be  the  law  in  tliis  and  most  other 
countries,  it  is,  wo  arc  sorry  to  say,  operative  only  on 
the  richest,  most  cautious,  and  respectable  l)ankers, 
and  is  found  to  afford  no  real  security'  against  the 
roguery  and  misconduct  of  othcr.s.  Tliis  security  is, 
however,  the  more  indispensable,  seeing  that  the  issue 
of  notes  is,  of  all  businesses,  that  which  seems  to  liold 
out  the  greatest  prospect  of  success  to  the  selu'nies  of 
those  who  attempt  to  get  rich  by  preying  on  the  pul>- 
lic.  The  circumstances  that  excite  the  public  confi- 
dence in  the  first  instance,  and  that  afterward  keep  it 
up,  are  often  of  the  most  treacherous  description.  The 
cost  of  engraving  and  issuing  notes  is  also  but  an  in- 
considerable item,  compared  witli  tlie  sums  for  whicli 
they  are  issued,  and  provided  they  be  got  into  any  I 
thing  like  extensive  circulation,  they  Ijccoino  at  once 
considoralily  productive.  Tlicy  are  seldom  issned  ex- 
cept on  the  deposit  of  Iiills  or  other  securities  yielding 
n  considerable  rate  of  interest ;  so  that  if  an  individual, 
or  set  of  individuals,  witli  little  or  no  capital,  contrive, 
by  fair  appearances,  promises,  and  similar  devices,  to 
insinuate  him.self  or  themselves  into  the  puldic  confi- 
dence, and  can  maintain  £20,000,  X.')0,()()0,  or  X100,OnO 
in  circulation,  he  or  they  .secure  a  good  ineomo  in  the 
mean  time ;  and  w'len  the  linbble  bursts,  and  the  im- 
posture is  detected,  tliey  are  no  worse  off  than  when 
they  set  up  their  liank.  On  tlie  contrary,  the  presnni))- 
tion  is  that  they  are  a  great  cleal  l)Otter  off;  and  that 
they  liavc  taken  care  to  provide,  at  tlio  cost  of  the  cred- 
ulous and  deceived  public,  a  reserve  stock  for  tlieir  fu- 
ture mainti'iianeo.  Ilence,  seeing  the  facilities  for  com- 
mitting fniud  are  so  very  great,  the  propriety,  or  rather 
necessity,  of  providing  against  them. 

It  must  not  l>e  imagined  that  tliis  is  mere  hypothet- 
ical reasoning.  On  tlie  contrary,  as  every  body  knows, 
innumerable  instances  have  occurred  of  the  |)opnlati(>n 
of  ext<'nsive  districts  having  suffered  severely  from  tlio 
insolvency  of  Imnkers  in  whom  they  placed  the  utmost 
confidence.  In  17!)H,  ISl  l-l(t,  anil  IHi'V-'Jfi,  a  very  large 
proportiim  of  the  Hrltish  liatiks  slopped  payments, 
and  ipriiduce<i  by  their  fall  an  extent  of  liankrnpfcy  and 
ruin  that  has  seldom  lieen  eipialeil  elsewhere,  lint 
when  such  gigantic  disasters  had  already  happened, 
and  wen'  on  the  evo  of  again  hap',iening  in  IH.'IT-IW,  it 
became  the  iHiiinden  duty  of  government  to  hinder,  by 
every  means  in  its  |x)wer,  their  recurrence.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  aflinn  that  Kngland  has  rnstained 
a  thousand  times  more  injury  from  the  circidation  of 
worthless  p.i|)er,  or  ]iaper  issned  liy  persons  without 
the  nuians  <■'  etiring  it,  than  from  the  i'<sMC  of  spuri- 
ous coin. 

It  has  licen  supposed  that  the  objections  to  the  issue 
of  notes  liecanse  of  the  risk  of  non-payment  might  lie 
ol)viated,  were  they  issneil  only  liy  associations  or 
joint-stuck  companies.     lint  there  is  no  real  founda- 


tion for  any  such  supposition.  There  can  not,  in  fact, 
be  a  greater  error  than  to  suppose  that  because  a  bank 
has  a  considerable  number  of  partners  it  will  necessa- 
rily be  cither  rich  or  well  managed.  It  may  be  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other.  A  single  individual  may  pos- 
sess more  wealth  than  a  number  of  individuals  associa- 
ted together;  and  the  chances  are  that,  if  he  engage  in 
banking  or  any  other  business,  it  will  be  better  man- 
aged thou  by  a  company.  Under  the  present  system 
(and  it  can  not  be  prevented  under  any  system),  the 
partners  in  joint-stock  banks,  as  in  others,  may  be  men 
of  straw,  or  persons  without  property,  and  unable  to 
fulfill  their  engagements.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  a  se- 
cure and  well-established  paper  currency  that  the  notes 
of  which  it  consists  should  be  of  the  exact  value  of  the 
gold  or  silver  they  profess  to  represent,  and  that,  con- 
sequently, they  should  be  paid  the  moment  they  arc 
presented.  But  it  is  not  enough  to  order  that  this  con- 
dition shall  be  uniformly  complied  with.  Such  order 
is  obeyed  only  by  the  opulent,  prudent,  and  conscien- 
tious banker,  and  forms  little  or  no  check  on  the  pro- 
ceedings of  those  of  0  contrary  character.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter class,  however,  that  it  is  especially  necessary  to 
look  after;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  any  system 
that  permits  notes  to  bo  issued  without  lot  or  hinder- 
ance  by  speculative,  ignorant,  or  unprincipled  adven- 
turers, must  be  essentially  vicious. 

It  has  sometimes  been  contendeil,  in  vindication  of 
the  |)lan  of  allowing  any  individual,  or  set  of  individ- 
uals, how  bankrupt  soever  in  fortune  and  character,  to 
issue  notes  without  check  or  limitation  of  any  kind  other 
than  the  promise  to  pay  them  on  demand,  that  they  are 
essentially /ii-ird^e^m/M-r;  that  their  acceptance  in  pay- 
ment is  optional ;  and  that,  as  they  may  bo  rejected  by 
every  one  who  cither  suspects  or  dislikes  them,  there 
is  no  room  or  ground  for  interfering  with  their  issue  1 
lint  every  body  knows  that,  whatever  notes  may  be  in 
law,  they  arc  in  most  parts  of  the  country  jirnctinillii 
mill  in /'act  lnjal  ttmler.  The  bulk  of  the  jieople  are 
totally  without  power  to  refuse  them.  The  currency 
of  many  extensive  districts  consists  in  great  part  of 
country  notes,  and  such  small  farnnu's  or  tradesmen  us 
should  decline  taking  them  would  be  exposed  to  thi> 
greatest  inconveniences.  Kvery  one  makes  use  of  or 
is  a  dealer  in  money.  It  is  not  employed  l)y  men  of 
luisiness  only,  but  liy  persons  living  on  fixed  incomes : 
by  women,  laborers,  minors;  in  short,  by  every  class 
of  individuals,  very  many  of  whom  are  necessarily, 
from  their  situation  in  life,  quite  imable  to  form  any 
estimate  of  the  solidity  of  the  different  banks  whoso 
paper  is  in  circulation.  Such  parties  are  uniforndy 
severe  sufl'erers  by  the  failure  of  banks.  The  paper 
that  comes  into  their  hands  is  a  part  of  the  currency  or 
money  of  the  country ;  and  it  is  qtiite  as  much  flic 
duty  of  government  to  take  measui'cs  that  this  paper 
shall  be  truly  and  substantially  what  it  professes  to  lie, 
as  that  it  should  t4ik«  measures  to  prevent  the  issue  of 
spurious  coins  or  the  use  of  false  or  deficient  weights 
and  measures. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  paper  currency  of  n  country 
can  not  bo  on  a  jK'rfecfly  sound  footing  until  the  issue 
of  notes,  whether  by  joint-stock  banks  or  private  in- 
dividuals, be  suppressed.  It  lias  been  pmposed,  to 
obviate  any  recurrence  of  the  widespread  rtiin  flint 
has  so  freciuenfly  resulted  IVom  the  bankruptcy  of 
lianks  of  issue,  to  compel  them  to  give  security  for 
the  payment  of  their  notes  ;  and  the  adoption  of  such 
a  regulation  wonlil,  no  doiilit,  have  been  a  vast  im- 
provement on  the  late  system,  lint  though  the  ex- 
acting of  security  would  have  fnaterially  mitigated,  if 
would  not  have  eradicated  the  vices  of  a  sy  .4tem  which 
allowed  banks  to  be  established  at  the  pleasure  of  in- 
dividuals, A  piijier  currency  Is  not  in  a  sound  or 
wholesome  state,  unless,  1st,  means  be  taken  to  insure 
that  each  particular  note  or  jiarcel  of  such  currency 
lie  pa"'  iiiimcdiately  on  demand;  and  unless,  2d,  tin 
ivlioh  currtnry  vary  in  amount  and  inluc  ejtiivlli/  im  (i 
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mttt^io  curreney  would  do  were  the  paper  eurrtney  with- 
drawn and  coins  tubttiiuted  m  iU  stead.  The  last  con- 
dition is  quite  as  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a 
well-established  currency  as  the  former ;  and  it  is  one 
that  can  not  be  fully  realized  othrwise  than  by  con- 
flning  the  issue  of  paper  to  a  single  source. 

It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prevent  the  Issue  of 
forged  notes.  Various  schemes  have  been  suggested 
for  this  purpose ;  and  though  it  be  hardly  possible  to 
suppose  that  an  iaimi'able  note  will  ever  be  produced, 
it  is  contended  that  by  judiciously  combining  different 
sorts  of  engraving,  forgery  may  be  rendered  ■«>  diffl- 
cult  as  to  be  but  rarely  attempted.  But  however  this 
miiy  be,  during  the  period  from  1797  to  1819,  when 
the  Bank  of  England  issued  £1  notes,  their  forgery 
was  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  And  the  desire  to 
check  this  practice,  and  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  cap- 
ital punishments,  appears  to  have  been  among  the 
most  prominent  circumstances  which  led  to  the  return 
to  specie  payments  in  1821,  and  the  suppression  of  £1 
notes. 

Jinnk  of  England  Notes  legal  tender. — According  to 
tho  law  as  it  stood  previously  to  1834,  all  descriptions 
of  notes  were  legally  payable  at  tho  pleasure  of  the 
holder  in  coin  of  the  standard  weight  and  purity.    But 
tke  ])olicy  of  such  a  regulation  was  very  questionable ; 
and  wo  regard  the  enactment  of  tho  stat.  8  &  4  Will. 
4,  c.  98,  which  makes  Bonk  of  England  notes  legal 
tender,   every  where  except  at  the  Bank   and  its 
l>rnncbos,  for  all  sums  above  .£6,  as  a  great  improve- 
ment.    The  unjust  liubilities  imposed  upon  tho  Bank 
of  liiigland  by  the  old  system  placed  her  in  a  situation 
of  H'cat  difficulty  and  hazard.     They  obliged  her  to 
provide  a  supply  of  coin  and  bullion,  not  for  her  own 
exigencies  only,  but  for  those  of  all  tho  country  banks ; 
and,  what  is  harder  still,  they  exposed  her  to  be  deeply 
injured  by  any  misconduct  on  the  part  of  tho  latter,  as 
well  as  by  tho  distress  in  which  they  might  accident- 
oily  1)6  involved.    In  consequence,  her  free  action  was 
nt  nil  times  in  some  degree  impeded ;  and  her  power 
to  render  as^.istance  to  tho  banking  and  mercantile  in- 
terests in  ;)eriods  of  discredit  materially  diminished. 
The  country  banks  kept  but  a  small  supply  of  coin  in 
their  collers.     They  were  all,  however,  holders,  to  o 
greater  or  less  extent,  of  government  securities ;  and 
whenever  any  circumstance  occurred  to  occasion  a  de- 
mand upon  them  for  coin,  they  immediatel}'  sold  or 
pled);ed  the  whole  or  a  portion  of  their  stock,  carried 
the  notes  to  the  Bank  to  be  ey-hanped,  and  then  car- 
ried the  specie  to  the  country.     Hence,  when  any  sus- 
picions were  entertained  of  the  credit  of  the  country 
lianlis,  or  when  a  panic  originated  among  the  holders 
of  tlicir  notes,  ns  was  the  case  in  1798  and  1826,  the 
whole  of  them  retreated  upon  the  Bank  of  Hnglnnd, 
and  700  or  800  conduits  were  opened,  to  draw  off  the 
ipeoio  of  that  establishment,  which  was  thus,  it  is  evi- 
dent, exposed  to  the  risk  of  stoppage  witliout  having 
done  nny  thing  wrong.     It  was  not  tho  drain  for  gold 
fron\  nlirond,  but  the  drnin  for  gold  from  the  country, 
that  nearly  exhausted  the  Bank's  coffers  in  1825,  and 
forced  her  to  issue  aliout  a  million  of  £\  and  £1  notes. 
The  currency  could  not  l)e  in  a  sound,  healtliy  state, 
wliilo  the  Bank  of  England,  and,  through  Iior,  public 
credit,  wore  placed  In  so  perilous  a  situation.     But 
tlic  making  of  Bank  of  England  notes  legnl  tender  at 
all  plucca  except  the  Bank,  has  tended  nuitoriully  to 
protect  her  from  the  injurious  consequences  of  panicK 
or  runs  among  the  holders  of  country  bank  paper ;  and 
while  it  docs  this,  it  has  not.  It  appears  to  us,  nny 
wiso  impaired  the  securities  against  overissue  or  de- 
preciation. 

it  has,  no  doubt,  liccn  contended  that  tho  measure 
now  rcforrcd  to  might  lead  to  tho  depreciation  of  jiro- 
vinciid  paper;  inasmuch  as  the  expense  of  sending 
notes  front  a  distance  to  London,  to  be  exchanged  for 
Kolil,  would  prevent  any  one  from  detnatuling  Hank 
of  Eugloud  notes  flrom  country  banks  in  good  credit, 
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till  the  value  of  the  notes  issued  by  them  was  bo  much 
lepreclated  below  the  value  of  gold  that  the  difference 
would  more  than  pay  the  expense  of  sending  them  to 
London,  and  bringing  gold  back.  There  can  not,  how- 
ever, be  the  least  difference,  as  respects  value,  in  the 
provinces,  between  Bank  of  England  paper,  now  that 
it  is  legal  tender,  and  gold.  London  being  the  place 
where  the  exchonges  are  adjusted,  the  value  of  money 
in  every  port  of  the  empire  must  depend  on  its  value 
in  it ;  and  this,  it  is  plain,  is  not  in  nny  degree  nlTected 
by  the  measure  under  consideration.  Formerly  the 
proWncial  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  might  be, 
and  indeed  frequently  was,  depreciated.  This  was 
brought  about  either  by  an  overissue  on  the  part  of 
the  country  banks,  generally  In  the  first  instance  the 
effect,  but  always  in  the  end  the  cause,  of  a  rise  of 
prices ;  or  by  the  Issues  of  the  Bank  of  England  being, 
in  consequence  of  an  adverse  exchange,  narrowed  soon- 
er or  more  rapidly  than  those  of  the  country  banks. 
In  either  case,  the  provincial  currency  being  redun- 
dant as  compared  with  that  of  the  metropolis,  there  was 
a  demand  on  its  issuers  for  bills  on  London  ;  but  it  is 
material  to  observe  that,  unless  their  credit  was  sus- 
pected, there  was  not,  in  such  cases,  anj'  demand  upon 
them  for  gold.  It  is,  indeed,  obvious  that  a  redun- 
dancy of  the  currency  is  a  defect  that  can  not  be  ob- 
viated by  getting  gold  from  the  country  banks,  unless 
(as  hoarding  is  out  of  the  question)  it  be  intended  to 
send  it  abroad ;  and  that  may  always  be  done  belter 
and  cheaper  by  getting  ttom  them  Bank  of  England 
notes,  or  bills  on  London.  A  local  redundancy  of  the 
currency  may  take  place  now  ns  it  has  done  formerly ; 
and  Its  occurrence  can  not  be  prevented,  even  though 
paper  were  wholly  banished  from  circulation,  so  long 
as  the  whole  currency  is  not  supplied  from  one  source, 
and  as  London  is  the  focns  where  the  exchanges  with 
foreign  countries  are  adjusted.  But  the  statements 
now  made  show  that  it  is  a  radicol  mistake  to  suppose 
that  it  can  take  place  more  readily,  or  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent, under  the  present  system  than  formerly.  In  this 
respect  no  change  was  made  in  1834.  And  while  the 
ancient  security  against  overissue  was  maintained  un- 
impaired, the  arrangements  then  made  increased  the 
stability  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  consequently  im- 
proved tho  pecuniary  system  of  the  country. 

If  any  doubt  could  possibly  remain  as  to  the  oporo- 
tion  of  this  nystem,  it  would  be  removed  by  referring 
to  Scotland.  Gold  has  been  practically  banished  from 
that  country  for  a  long  series  cf  years ;  and  yet  no  one 
pretends  to  say  that  prices  are  higher  in  Scotland  than 
in  England,  or  that  her  currency  is  depreciated.  The 
Scotch  currency  is  kept  at  its  proper  level,  not  by  the 
check  of  gold  payments,  but  liy  the  demand  for  bills 
on  London  ;  and  it  is  ns  effectually  limited  in  this  way 
as  it  would  be  wore  tlio  banks  universally  in  the  habit 
of  exchanging  notes  for  gold.  (In  what  grounds,  then, 
is  it  to  be  apprehen<led  that  the  obligation  to  give  Bank 
of  England  notes  or  bills  on  London  will  be  less  effect- 
unl  in  restraining  ovcvissue  in  Yorkshire  or  Durham 
than  in  Scotland  ?  A  banker  who  Issues  notes  must 
keep  beside  him  such  a  stock  of  cash  and  )>ullion  .is 
may  bo  sufficient  to  answer  tho  dcninnds  of  tlio  p'.nllc 
for  their  payment.  If  tho  vnlue  of  tho  cash  n-id  bul- 
lion in  his  coffers  wore  equal  to  tlin  vnlue  of  Ills  notes 
in  circulation,  ho  wcmld  not,  it  is  plii'n,  make  nny 
profit ;  but  if  he  lie  In  good  n-"!!!,  a  third,  a  fourth,  or 
even  a  fifth  nnrt  of  ilns  sum  will  probal)ly  be  sufli- 
>icnt ;  nnd  his  profit  consists  of  the  excess  of  the  in- 
terest deriveil  from  his  notes  in  circulation  over  tho  in- 
tr>rcst  of  the  sum  lin  is  oldigod  to  keep  rtormnnt  in  his 
strong-liox,  and  tho  expenses  of  managing  his  estab- 
lishment. The  Hank  of  England,  as  will  be  afterward 
seen,  keeps  an  nvernge  stock  of  coin  nnd  bullion  equal 
to  n  third  of  her  liabilities. 

No  partictilnr  form  of  words  is  necessary  in  a  bnnk- 
noto.  The  essential  requisites  arc,  that  it  should  lie 
for  a  definite  sum  (in  E-.glnnd  and  Wales  not  less  than 
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£5,  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  not  leas  than  £1),  that 
it  should  be  payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  and  that  it 
should  be  properly  stamped.  I'romissory  notes,  though 
issued  by  bankers,  if  not  payable  to  bearer  on  demand, 
do  not  come  under  the  denomination  of  banlc-notes ; 
they  are  not,  lilie  the  latter,  taken  as  cash  in  all  or- 
dinary tronsactious ;  nor  are  they,  like  them,  assign- 
able by  mere  delivery. 

The  circulation  of  notes  for  less  than  £&  was  re- 
strained by  law  (stat.  16  Geo.  3,  c.  61)  from  1766  to 
1797.  la  1808,  it  was  enacted  by  stat.  48  Geo.  3,  e. 
88,  that  all  bank-notes,  promissory  notes,  or  other  ne- 
gotiable instruments  for  less  than  203.,  should  be  abso- 
lutely void :  u  penalty  of  from  20j.  to  .£6,  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  justices,  being  imposed  on  their  issuers. 
It  was  enacted  by  the  7  Geo.  4,  c.  C,  that  the  issue  of 
all  bank-notes  or  promissory  notes  for  leas  than  £6  by 
the  Bank  of  England,  or  l>y  any  licensed  English  bank- 
ers, and  stamped  on  the  6th  of  February,  1826,  or 
previously  (after  which  period  such  notes  were  not 
stamped),  should  terminate  on  the  6th  of  April,  1829. 
By  the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  23,  English  bunkers  not  in  the 
city  of  London,  or  within  three  miles  thereof,  are  au- 
thorized to  issue  promissory  notes,  and  to  draw  and 
issue  bills  of  exchange,  on  unstamped  paper,  for  any 
sum  of  .£6  or  upward,  expressed  to  be  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  or  to  order,  at  any  period  not  ex- 
ceeding 7  days  after  sight  (hiUa  may  also  be  drwrn  at 
any  period  not  exceeding  21  days  after  date),  upon 
obtaining  licenses,  costing  £30,  to  that  effect;  pro- 
vided such  bills  of  exchange  be  drawn  upon  bankers 
in  London,  Westminster,  or  Southwark ;  or  provided 
such  bills  be  drawn  by  any  banker  or  (jankers  at  the 
place  where  he  or  tlicy  shall  be  licensed  to  issue  un- 
stamped notes  and  bills,  upon  himself  or  themselves, 
or  his  or  their  copartner  or  copartners,  payable  at  ony 
other  place  where  such  banker  or  bankers  shall  be 
licensed  to  issue  such  notes  and  I)il1s.  Bunkers  hav- 
ing such  licenses  are  to  give  security,  by  bond,  that 
they  will  keep  a  true  account  of  all  promissory  notes 
and  bills  so  issued,  and  account  for  tlie  duties  on  them 
at  the  rate  of  3j.  6i.  for  every  £100,  and  also  for  the 
fractional  parts  of  £100  of  the  average  value  of  such 
notes  and  bills  i  i  circulation.  Persons  poRt-<lating 
unstamped  notes  or  bills  siiall,  for  every  such  offense, 
forfeit  XIOO. 

Leffal  Effect  of  tha  Payment  of  Bank-notes. — Notes 
of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  previously  to  the 
act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  like  bills  of  exrlmngo,  mere 
securities,  or  documents  of  dcl)t,  but  were  treated  as 
money  or  cash  in  the  ordinary  course  or  transactions 
of  business ;  the  rccci])t8  (;iven  upon  their  payment 
being  olways  given  as  for  money.  Now,  however, 
they  are  legal  tender,  every  where  except  at  the  Bank, 
for  all  sums  above  £5.  All  notes  payable  to  l)carer 
are  assignable  hy  delivery.  The  holder  of  a  bank- 
note is  ;)rini(i,/(icie  entitled  to  its  prompt  payment,  and 
can  not  be  affected  by  the  previous  fraud  of  any  for- 
mer holder  in  obtaining  it,  unless  evidence  \ia  given  to 
show  that  he  was  privy  to  such  fraud.  Such  privity 
may,  however,  lie  inferred  from  the  circnniHtuncps  of 
tlic  case.  'I'o  uhc  the  words  of  Lord  Tcntertlcn,  "  If  a 
person  take  (  bill,  note,  or  any  otiior  kind  of  security, 
under  cirouniittancoo  whiili  ituyht  to  excite  tiispicion  in 
the  mind  of  any  reusonablo  man  aci|uaintcd  with  tliu 
ordinary  aff'airs  of  life,  ami  which  ouglit  to  put  him  on 
his  guard  to  make  Ihc  necesshry  inquiries,  anil  ho  do 
not.  then  he  loses  the  right  of  maintaining;  poKsossion 
of  the  iustrument  aguiust  the  lawful  owner." — (JuiUl- 
hdll,  25th  Octolier,  1820. 

Country  liank-notes  nro  usuilly  received  as  cash. 
But  though  taken  as  such,  if  they  Ih;  presented  m  due 
time  and  not  paiil,  they  do  not  amount  to  a  payment, 
and  the  deliverer  of  the  notes  is  still  lialiln  to  thu 
holder.  It  is  not  easy  to  determine  winit  is  a  liuo  or 
reasimalde  time,  inasmuch  as  it  must  depeuii  in  a  great 
measure  on  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case. 


On  the  whole,  the  safest  rule  seems  to  be  to  present 
all  notes  or  drafts  payable  on  demand,  if  received  in 
the  place  where  they  are  payable,  on  the  day  on  which 
they  are  received,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible.  When 
they  have  to  be  transmitted  by  post  for  payment,  no 

unnecessary  delay  should  be  allowed  to  intervene 

Ciiitty's  Commercial  Law,  vol.  ill.  p.  690;  and  the 
art.  Check  in  this  work. 

J Hstinctimi  between  Bank-note*  and  BiUt  of  Exchange. 
— It  is  common  with  those  who  object  to  any  restric- 
tions being  laid  on  the  issue  of  bank-notes  to  represent 
them  as  substantially  identical  with  ordinary  bills  of 
exchange,  and  to  contend  that  if  it  would  be  impru- 
dent or  impracticable  to  interfere  with  the  issue  of  the 
latter,  the  issue  of  the  former  should  also  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  parties.  The  cases,  however,  are  not 
parallel.  It  is  true  that  bills  of  exchange  perform  in 
some  respects  the  functions  of  money;  and,  being 
transferred  from  one  individual  to  another,  make  pay- 
ments much  in  the  same  way  as  if  the}'  were  bank 
notes.  But  though  there  arc,  no  doubt,  certain  points 
in  which  bills  of  exchange  and  bank-notes  closely  re- 
semble each  other,  there  are  others,  and  those  too  of 
the  greatest  importance,  in  which  there  is  a  distinct 
and  material  diff'crence  between  them.  Bank-notes 
are  issued  only  b}'  parties  licensed  for  the  purpose,  or 
by  bankers ;  they  are  uniformly  payable  on  demand, 
or  when  presented ;  they  are  not  indorsed  l>y  the  holder 
on  Ills  paying  them  away ;  the  party  receiving  has  no 
claim  on  the  party  fr.  i  whom  ho  received  them  in  tlie 
event  of  the  failure  oi  i  lie  issuers ;  and  every  one  is 
thus  encouraged,  reckoning  on  the  facility  of  passing 
them  to  others,  to  accept  bank-notes,  "even  thougli 
ho  should  doubt  the  ultimate  solvency  of  the  issuers." 
— TiioujJTON  on  Paper  Credit,  p.  172.  Bills,  on  the 
contrary,  may  be  drawn  by  all  individuals ;  they  are 
mostly  all  made  payal)le  at  some  distant  period ;  and 
those  into  whose  hands  they  come,  if  they  be  not  in 
want  of  money,  prefer  retaining  them  in  their  posses- 
sion, in  order  that  they  may  get  the  interest  accruing 
upon  them.  But  the  principal  distinction  between 
notes  and  bills  is,  that  the  latter  are  not  assignable  l)y 
mere  delivery,  but  that  every  individual,  in  passing  a 
bill  to  another,  has  to  indorse  it,  and  by  doing  so  makes 
himself  responsible  for  its  payment.  "A  1)111  circu- 
lates," says  Mr.  Thornton,  "in  consequence  chioliy 
of  the  conlidenco  placed  by  each  receiver  of  it  in  the 
last  indorser,  his  own  correspondent  in  trade ;  whereas 
the  circulation  of  a  bank-note  is  owing  rather  to  the 
circumstance  of  the  name  of  the  issuer  being  so  well 
known  as  to  give  it  a  universal  credit." — P.  40.  No- 
thing, then,  can  l>c  more  inaccurate  than  to  represent 
l)ill9  and  notes  in  tlie  same  iioint  of  view.  If  A.  pay 
to  B.  £100  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  there  is  an  cud  of 
the  transaction ;  but  if  A.  pay  to  B.  a  bill  of  exchange 
for  £J00,  the  transaction  is  not  completed  ;  and,  in  the 
event  of  the  bill  not  being  paid  by  the  person  on  whom 
it  is  drawn,  B.  will  have  recourse  upon  A.  for  its  value, 
it  is  clear,  therefore,  that  a  great  deal  more  considera- 
tion is  always  required,  and  may  be  fairly  presumed 
to  be  given,  before  any  one  accepts  a  bill  of  exchange 
in  i)aymcnt,  thim  l)cfore  lie  accepts  a  bank-note.  Tlio 
note  is  |)aynlile  on  the  instant,  without  deduction — tlio 
l>ill  not  until  sonic  future  period;  the  note  may  bo 
pucsed  to  another  witliout  incurring  any  risk  nr  respons- 
ibility, wlicrcas  every  fresh  issuer  of  the  bill  makes 
liiniRclf  rcspcnisildo  for  its  value.  Notes  form  tlio  cur- 
rency of  all  classes,  not  only  of  those  who  are,  Imt  also 
of  tlioso  wliy  are  not  engaged  in  liuslness,  very  many 
of  wlioin  are,  as  already  seen,  without  the  power  to  re- 
fuse them,  and  witliout  the  means  of  forniing  any  cor- 
rect conclusion  .m  to  the  solvency  of  the  issuers.  IJille, 
Mil  the  otlicr  hand,  puss  only,  with  very  few  cxccp- 
lions,  among  persons  engaged  in  business,  who,  licing 
I'ully  aware  of  tlio  risk  they  run  in  taking  them,  reject 
sucii  as  tliey  apprehend  miglit  involve  tliem  in  loss. 
Tliere  is  plainly,  therefore,  a  wide  and  obvioui  diatinc- 
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t!on  between  the  two  species  of  currency ;  and  it  wonld 
be  ridiculous  to  argue  that  because  government  ia 
bound  to  interfere  to  regulate  the  issue  of  the  one,  it 
should  also  regulate  the  issue  of  the  other. 

II.  Account  op  the  Bank  of  Enuland, — This 
great  establishment,  which  has  long  been  the  principal 
bank  of  deposit  and  circulation,  not  in  that  country 
only,  but  in  Europe,  was  founded  in  1694.  Its  princi- 
pal projector  was  Mr.  William  Paterson,  an  enterprising 
and  intelligent  Scotch  gentleman,  who  was  afterward 
engaged  in  the  ill-fnted  colony  at  Darien.  Govern- 
ment being  at  the  time  much  distressed  for  want  of 
moncj',  partly  from  the  defects  and  abuses  in  the  sya- 
tern  of  taxation,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty  of  bor- 
rowing, because  of  the  supposed  instability  of  the  revo- 
lutionary establishment,  the  bank  grew  out  of  a  loan 
of  £1,200,000  for  the  public  service.  The  subscribers, 
besides  receiving  eight  per  cent,  on  the  sum  advanced 
as  interest,  and  £4000  a  year  as  the  expense  of  manage- 
ment, in  all  £100,000  a  year,  were  incorporated  into  a 
society  denominated  the  Governor  and  Comimny  of  the 
Bank  of  England.  The  charter  ia  dated  the  27th  of 
July,  100 1.  It  declares,  among  other  things,  that  they 
shall  "be  capable  in  law  to  purchase,  enjoy,  and  re- 
tain to  them  and  their  successors,  any  manors,  lands, 
rents,  tenements,  and  possessions  whatsoever;  and  to 
purchase  and  acquire  all  sorts  of  goods  and  chattels 
whatsoever,  wherein  they  are  not  restrained  l)y  act  of 
Parliament ;  and  also  to  grant,  demise,  and  dispose  of 
the  same. 

"That  thi  manogement  and  government  of  the  cor- 
poration be  tommitted  to  the  governor,  deputy  gov- 
ernor, and  twenty-four  directors,  who  shall  be  elected 
between  the  25th  day  of  March  and  25th  day  of  April, 
eacli  3'ear,  from  among  the  members  of  the  compony 
duly  qualiflcd.  That  no  dividend  shall  at  any  time  be 
made  l>y  the  said  governor  and  company,  save  only 
out  of  the  interest,  profit,  or  produce  arising  by  or  out 
of  tlie  auid  capital  atock  or  fund,  or  by  such  dealing  as 
is  allowed  by  act  of  Parliament.  They  must  be  natu- 
ral-born sulyccts  of  England,  or  naturalized  sulyccta ; 
tlicy  sliall  have  in  their  own  name  and  for  their  own 
use,  severally,  viz. :  the  governor  at  least  £4000,  the 
deputy  governor  £3000,  and  each  director  £2000  of  the 
capital  stock  of  the  said  corporation.  That  thirteen  or 
more  of  the  sold  governors  and  directors  (of  which  the 
governor  or  deputy  governor  must  l)e  always  one)  shall 
constitute  a  court  of  directors,  for  the  management  of 
the  ttlVuirs  of  the  company,  and  for  tlio  appointment  of 
all  agents  and  servants  which  may  be  neeeasarj',  pay- 
ing them  such  salaries  as  they  may  consider  roason- 
alile.  Every  elector  must  have  in  liis  own  name  and 
for  bis  own  use,  £500  or  more  capital  stock,  and  can 
only  give  one  vote.  lie  must,  if  required  by  any 
member  present,  take  tlic  oath  of  stock  ;  or  the  decla- 
rnlion  of  stock,  in  case  he  be  one  of  the  people  called 
(Junkers.  Four  general  courts  to  lie  held  In  every 
ycur ;  in  the  months  of  September,  December,  April, 
and  ,luly.  A  general  court  may  lie  summoned  at  any 
time,  upon  the  requisition  of  nine  proprietors,  duly 
qiiiilified  ns  electors.  The  majority  of  electors  in  gen- 
eral courts  have  the  power  to  make  and  constitute  by- 
laws and  ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  corpora- 
tion, provided  that  such  by-laws  and  ordinances  be  not 
repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  nnd  be  con- 
lirmed  and  approved,  occording  to  the  statutes  in  such 
case  miulc  and  provided."  The  cor|X)rntion  is  pro- 
liiliited  from  engaging  in  any  sort  of  commercial  un- 
dertaking other  than  dealing  in  billn  of  exchange,  and 
in  gold  nnd  silver.  It  is  authorized  to  advance  money 
n|x)n  tlie  security  of  goods  or  niorchan>Mso  pledged  to 
it ;  iind  to  sell  by  public  auction  such  goods  as  are  not 
redeemed  within  a  specilied  time. 

It  was  also  enacted  in  the  same  year  in  wliich  the 
Bank  was  cstalilished,  by  statute  0  William  and  Mary, 
c,  20,  that  tlic  linnk  "shall  not  deal  in  any  goods, 
wares,  or  merchandise  (except  bullion),  or  purchase 


any  lands  or  revenues  belonging  to  the  crcwn,  or  ad- 
vance or  lend  to  their  majesties,  their  heirs  or  succes- 
sors, any  sum  or  sums  of  money  by  way  of  loan  or  an- 
ticipation, or  any  part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches, 
fund  or  funds  of  the  revenue,  now  granted  or  belong- 
ing, or  hereafter  to  be  granted  to  their  majesties,  their 
heirs  and  successors,  other  than  such  fund  or  funds, 
part  or  parts,  branch  or  branches  of  the  said  revenue 
only,  on  which  a  credit  of  loan  is  or  shall  be  granted 
by  Parliament."  And  in  1697  it  was  enacted  that  the 
"common  capital  and  princioal  stock,  and  also  the 
real  fund  of  the  governor  i  ^  company,  or  any  profit 
or  produce  to  be  made  thereof,  or  arising  thereby,  shall 
be  exempted  from  anj-  rates,  taxes,  assessments,  or 
impositions  whatsoever,  during  the  continuance  of  the 
Bank ;  and  that  all  the  profit,  benefit,  and  advantage, 
ftrom  time  to  time  arising  out  of  the  management  of 
the  said  corporation,  shall  be  applied  to  the  uses  of  all 
the  members  of  the  said  corporation  of  the  Governor 
and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  ratably  and 
in  proportion  to  each  member's  part,  share,  and  Inter- 
est in  the  common  capital  and  principal  stock  of  the 
said  governor  and  company  hereby  established."  It 
was  further  enacted,  in  1697,  that  the  forger}'  of  the 
company's  seal,  or  of  any  sealed  biU  or  bank-note, 
should  be  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy,  and  that 
the  making  of  any  alteration'or  erasure  in  any  bill  or 
note  should  also  be  felony. 

In  1696,  during  the  great  recoinage,  the  Bank  was 
involved  in  considerable  difficulties,  and  was  even 
compelled  to  suspend  payment  of  her  notes,  wbicli 
were  at  a  heavy  discount.  Owing,  however,  to  the 
judicious  conduct  of  the  directors,  and  the  assistance 
of  government,  the  Bank  got  over  the  crisis.  But  it 
was  at  the  same  time  judged  expedient,  in  order  to 
place  her  in  a  situation  the  better  to  withstand  any 
adverse  circumstances  that  might  afterward  occur,  to 
increase  her  copital  from  £1,200,000  to  £2,201,171. 
In  1708,  tb-.  directors  undertook  to  pay  off  and  cancel 
one  million  and  a  half  of  Exchequer  bills  they  had 
circulated  two  years  before,  at  4 J  per  cent.,  with  the 
interest  on  them,  amounting  in  all  to  £1,775,028; 
which  increased  the  permanent  debt  due  by  the  puldic 
to  the  Bank,  including  £400,000  then  advanced  in  con- 
sideration of  the  renewal  of  the  charter,  to  £8,375,028, 
for  which  they  were  allowed  6  per  cent.  The  Bank 
capital  was  then  also  doubled  or  increased  to  £4,402,343. 
But  the  year  1708  is  chiefly  memorable,  in  the  history 
of  the  Bank,  for  the  act  that  was  then  passed,  which 
declared  that,  during  the  continuance  of  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  Bank  of  Engliind,  "it  should  not  be  lowful 
for  any  body  politic,  erected  or  to  be  erected,  other 
thon  the  said  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  or  for  any  persons  whatsoever,  united  or  to 
bo  united  in  covenants  or  partnership,  exceeding  the 
numlier  of  six  persons,  in  that  part  of  Greot  Britain 
called  England,  to  borrow,  owe,  or  take  up  any  sura 
or  sums  of  money  on  their  bills  or  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, or  in  any  less  time  than  six  months  from  the 
borrowing  thereof."  This  proviso,  whicli  has  had  so 
powerful  an  operation  on  linnking  in  England,  is  said 
to  have  been  elicited  by  the  Mine-adventure  Company 
having  commenced  lianking  business,  nnd  begun  to 
issue  notes. 

It  has  been  pretty  generally  imagined,  from  the 
private  lianking  companies  in  tlie  metropolis  not  issu- 
ing notes,  that  tliey  were  legally  incapacitated  from 
doing  so.  IJjit  the  clause  in  the  act  of  1708,  which 
has  been  the  only  restriction  on  the  issue  of  notes,  ap- 
plied generally  to  all  England,  and  had  no  peculiar 
reference  to  London.  The  fact  that  banks  with  six  or 
fewer  partners  liavo  not  issued  notes  in  the  metropolis, 
as  well  as  in  the  provinces,  is,  therefore,  ascrilialile 
citlier  to  their  being  aware  that  their  notes  would  oli- 
tain  no  considerable  circulation  concurrently  with  those 
of  a  great  association  like  the  Bank  of  England,  or  from 
their  believing  that  their  issue  would  not  be  profitable. 
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An  AccotniT  or  the  srociasiTi  Rehiwals  or  Tira  Cdabtkb,  or  mF.  Condihohb  vmm  wmcii  tiiise  Rixewals  «-kbk 

MADE,  AND  OV  TUR  VABtATlONS  IN  TUB  AuOUNT  ANI>  InIEBZST  OF  TUE  I>EBMANENT  UeUT  DUE  UY  GOVESNUEKT  TO  THE 

Bank,  exclusive  ok  the  Dead  Weight. 


Rcn«wii). 


1094. 


1037, 


1T0& 


1713. 


174S. 


1764. 
1781. 

isoa 

183S. 

1844. 


CondttioDi  under  which  RcMwali  wan  mKda,  and  P«niiui«Dt  Debt  cootrutcd. 


Charter  granted  under  the  act  6  &  6  Will.  8,  c.  20,  redeemable  upon  the  expiration  of  12 
month?  notice  after  the  Ist  of  August,  1700,  upon  paTment  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  of 
the  demands  therein  spocifled. 

Under  tbU  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  tho  public  £1,200,000,  In  consideration  of  their 
receiving  an  annuity  of  iE100,000  a  year,  viz.  8  per  cent  iutcrcst,  and  X4000  for  manage- 
ment   

Charter  continued  by  the  8  &  9  WllL  8,  o.  20,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1710, 
on  payment,  etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  took  up  and  added  to  their     -ick  Xl,001,171  Exchequer  bills 
and  tallica. 
Charter  continued  by  7  Anno,  e.  T,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1782,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  £400,000  to  government  without  Interest;  and  de- 
livered up  to  bo  canceled  £1,775,027  17s.  lOd.  Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  their 

receiving  an  annuity  of  £100,501  1S«. ,  being  nt  the  rate  of  C  per  cent 

Charter  continued  by  12  Anne,  etat.  1,  c.  11,  UU 12  months'  notice  after  Ist  August,  1742,  on 
payment,  etc 

In  1716,  by  tho  S  Geo.  1 ,  c.  8,  Dank  advanced  to  government,  at  5  per  cent 

And  by  tho  same  act,  tho  interest  on  the  Exchequer  bills  canceled  in  170S  was  reduced 
from  6  to  5  per  cent 

In  1721,  by  8  Geo.  1,  c.  21,  the  South  Sea  Company  were  authorlEed  to  sell  £200,000 
government  imnuitics,  and  corporations  purchaiting  the  name  at  20  years'  purcha»o  were 
authurizcd  to  add  tlic  amount  tn  their  capital  stock.     The  Bank  purchased  tho  whole  of 

then)  annuities  at  20  years'  purchase 

C  per  cent  interest  was  payable  on  this  sum  to  mid-eummer,  1727,  and  thereafter, 
4  per  cent. 

At  different  times  between  1727  and  173S,  both  inclusive,  tho  Bank  received  from  tho 
public,  on  account  of  permanent  debt,  £3,275,027  178.  lOu.,  and  advanced  to  it  on  ac- 
count of  ditto,  £3,000,000:  difference 

Debt  duo  by  tho  public  In  li3S 

Charter  continued  by  15  Geo.  2,  c.  13,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1704,  on 
payment,  etc. 

Under  this  act  tho  Bank  advanced  £1,000,000  without  interest,  which  l)cing  added  to 
tho  original  advance  of  £1,200,0<H),  and  the  £400,000  advanced  in  1710,  bearing  interest 

at  6  per  cent.,  reduced  tlie  interest  on  tlio  whole  to  8  per  cent 

In  ^45,  under  authority  of  19  Geo.  2,  c.  0,  the  Bank  delivered  up  to  bo  canceled 
£fl$0,0, »  of  Exchequer  bills,  in  consideration  of  an  annuity  of  £89,472,  being  at  tho  rato 

of  u  per  cent 

In  174U,  tho  23  Geo.  2,  c.  0,  ivdu    d  tho  interest  on  the  4  per  cent,  annuities  held  by 
the  Bank  to  Si  per  cent  for  7  years  from  the  25th  of  December,  1760,  and  thereafter  to 
3  per  cent 
Charter  continued  by  4  Geo.  8,  c  25,  till  12  months'  notice  after  Ist  of  August,  1786,  on  pay- 
ment etc. 

Under  thlx  act  the  Bank  paid  into  the  Exchequer  £110,000  free  of  all  charge. 
Charter  continued  by  21  Geo.  8,  c.  CO,  till  12  months'  notlco  after  1st  of  August,  1812,  on  pay- 
ment, etc. 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  £3,000,000  for  the  public  service,  for  8  years,  at  3 
per  cent. 
Charter  continued  by  40  Geo.  3,  c.  28,  till  12  months'  notice  after  1st  of  August,  1833,  on 
payment,  etc 

Under  this  act  the  Bank  advanced  to  govemijent  £3,000,000  for  6  years  without  inter- 
est ;  but  in  pursuance  of  the  recommendation  of  tho  committee  of  1807,  tho  advance  was 
continued  without  interest  till  0  luuntiM  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace. 
In  ISlC,  the  Bank,  under  authority  of  tho  act  50  Geo.  3,  c.  'JO,  advanced  atu  per  cent, 

to  be  repaid  on  or  before  Ist  of  Auguiit,  1S88 

Charter  continued  by  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  till  12  months'  notice  after  Ist  of  August,  1S56, 
with  a  proviso  that  it  may  be  dissolved  on  12  montlu'  notlco  after  Ist  of  August,  1845,  on 
payment,  etc.        • 

This  act  directs  that  in  future  the  Bank  shall  deduct  £120,000  a  year  from  their  charge 
on  account  of  the  management  of  tlie  public  debt,  and  that  a  fourth  part  of  tho  debt  due 

by  the  public  to  the  Bank,  or  £3,071,700,  be  paid  off 

Permanent  advance  by  tho  Bank  to  tlio  public,  bearing  interest  at  8  per  cent,  inde- 
pendent of  tho  advances  on  account  of  dead  weight  etc 

Charter  continued  by  7  ■&  8  Vict  c.  82,  till  12  months  after  tho  1st  of  August,  1856,  on  pay- 
ment etc  ._    , 

This  act,  an  alistractof  which  is  given  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this  article,  exempts 
the  notes  of  the  Bank  from  all  chargu  on  account  of  stamp-uiity,  and  directs  tliat  in  fu- 
ture the  Dank  shall  deduct  £180,(X)<)  a  year  fram  thn  charge  on  account  of  the  manage- 
ment of  the  public  debt.  It  aico  ceparates  the  banking  from  tlie  issuing  department  of 
the  erttabiisliment,  and  effect-i  other  important  ehan^fi*. 


Pflnn«l«Dt  Debt. 


&   d. 


1,200,000    0    0 


3,175,027  17  10 
2,000,000    0    0 

4,000,000    0    0 


'J,375,027  17  10 


275,027  17  10 


0,100,000    0    0 

1,600,000    0    0 
986,800    0    0 


3.000,000    0    0 


14,680,800    0    0 
8,671,700    0    0 


11,015,100    0    0 


The  charter  of  the  Dank  of  England,  when  first 
granted,  was  to  continue  for  eleven  years  certain,  or 
fill  a  year's  notice  after  tlio  1st  of  AuKust,  1705.  Tlio 
charter  was  further  prolonged  in  1G!)7.  In  1708,  tho 
Bank  having  advanced  £400,000  for  the  public  service, 
williout  interest,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  tho  corpo- 
ration were  prolonged  till  1733;  and,  in  consequence 
of  various  arrangomonts  made  at  different  times,  the 
exclusive  privileges  of  the  Bank  have  been  continued 
by  guccessive  renewals,  till  a  year's  notice  after  tho  1st 
of  August,  1855.  For  further  details  as  to  this  subject, 
see  the  Appendix  No.  1  of  the  Hejiort  (>/'1832  on  the  Re- 
newal of  the  Hank  Charter,  and  the  Acts  of  Parliament 
referreU  to  in  it;  see  also  Postlktii wait's  History  of 
the  lUvenue,  p.  301-310;  and  Faibman  on  {Ae  Funds, 
7th  ed.  p.  85-«8,  etc. 


The  capital  of  the  Bank  on  which  dividends  arc  paid 
lias  never  exactly  coincided  with,  though  till  of  late  it 
seldom  differed  very  materially  from,  the  permanent 
advan'  j  by  the  Bank  to  tho  public.  Wo  have  already 
seen  tnat  it  amounted,  in  1708,  to  £4,402,343.  Between 
that  year  and  1727  it  was  increased  to  near  £9,000,000. 
In  174fi  it  amounted  to  £10,780,000.  From  this  pe- 
riod it  underwent  no  change  till  1782,  when  it  was  in- 
creased 8  per  cent.,  or  to  £11,642,400.  It  continued 
stationary  at  this  sum  down  to  1816,  when  It  was  raised 
to  £14,553,000  by  an  addition  of  25  per  cent,  from  tlie 
]irofits  of  tho  Bank,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  56 
Ueo.  3,  c.  96.  The  act  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter 
in  1833,  the  8  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98,  directed  that  the  sum 
of  £3,671,700  of  tho  debt  due  to  tho  Bank  should  bo  re- 
paid by  tho  public,  giving  the  directors  power,  if  they 
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thought  fit,  to  deduct  it  from  the  bank  capital.  But 
tliia  was  not  done,  the  sum  being  reinvested  in  a  gov- 
ernment annuity,  terminable  in  1860.  The  Bank  of 
England  has  been  frequently  affected  by  panics  among 
the  holders  of  its  notes.  In  1745,  the  alarm  occasion- 
ed by  the  advance  of  the  Highlanders,  under  the  Pre- 
tender, as  far  as  Derby,  led  to  a  run  upon  the  Bank ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  time  to  concert  measures  for  avert- 
ing the  run,  the  directors  adopted  the  device  of  paying 
in  shillings  and  sixpences !  But  they  derived  a  more 
eirectual  relief  from  the  retreat  of  the  Highlanders, 
and  from  a  resolution  agreed  to  at  a  meeting  of  the 
principal  merchants  and  traders  of  the  city,  and  very 
numerously  signed,  declaring  the  -willingness  of  the 
subscribers  to  receive  bank-notes  in  payment  of  any 
sum  that  might  be  due  to  them,  and  pledging  them- 
selves to  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  make  all  their 
payments  in  the  same  medium.  During  the  tremen- 
dous riots  in  Juno,  1780,  the  Bank  incurred  considera- 
ble danger.  Had  the  mob  attacked  the  establishment 
at  the  commcncomcnt  of  the  riots,  the  consequences 
might  have  proved  fatal.  Luckily,  however,  they  de- 
layed tlicir  attack  till  time  had  been  afforded  for  pro- 
viding a  force  sufficient  to  insure  its  safety.  Since  that 
period  a  considerable  military  force  is  nightly  placed 
in  the  interior  of  the  Bank,  as  a  protection  in  any  emer- 
gency that  may  occur.  In  the  latter  part  of  1792  and 
beginning  of  1793,  there  was,  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
vious overissue  on  their  part,  a  general  run  on  most  of 
the  private  banks,  and  about  a  tkirtl  part  of  these  es- 
tablishments were  forced  to  stop  payments.  Tliis  led 
to  a  ^considerable  demand  for  coin  from  the  Bank. 

The  year  1797  is,  liowcver,  the  most  important  epoch 
in  the  recent  history  of  the  Bank.  Owing  partly  to 
events  connected  with  the  war  in  which  England  was 
engaged  —  to  loans  to  the  Emperor  of  Germany;  to 
bills  drawn  on  the  treasury  ot  home  by  the  British 
agents  abroad ;  and  partly  and  chiefly,  perhaps,  to  the 
advances  most  xinwiilingly  made  by  the  Bank  to  gov- 
ernment, which  prevented  the  directors  from  having 
a  .sufficient  control  over  their  issues — the  exchanges 
became  unfavorable  in  1795,  and  in  that  and  the  fol- 
loning  year  large  sums  in  specie  were  drawn  from 
the  Hank.  In  tlio  latter  end  of  179G  and  beginning 
of  1797,  considerable  apprehensions  were  entertain- 
cil  of  invasion,  and  rumors  were  propagated  of  de- 
scents ha\-ing  been  actually  made  on  the  coast.  In 
consequence  of  the  fears  that  were  thus  excited,  runs 
were  made  on  the  provincial  banks  in  diH'erent  parts 
of  the  countrj" ;  and  some  of  tliem  having  failed,  the 
panic  became  general,  and  extended  itself  to  London. 
Demands  for  cash  poured  in  upon  the  Bank  from  all 
quarters,  and  on  Saturday,  the  'ioth  of  February,  1797, 
she  had  only  ;£!, 272,000  of  cash  and  bullion  in  her  cof- 
fers, with  every  prospect  of  a  violent  run  taking  place 
on  tlie  following  Monday.  In  this  emergency  an  order 
in  council  was  issued  on  Sunday  the  2tith,  prohibiting 
the  directors  fVom  paying  their  notes  in  cash  until  the 
sense  of  Parliament  had  been  taken  on  the  subject; 
and  after  Parliament  met,  and  the  measure  had  been 
much  discussed,  it  was  agreed  to  continue  the  restric- 
tion till  six  months  after  the  signature  of  a  definitive 
treaty  of  peace. 

As  soon  as  the  order  in  coimcil  prohibiting  payments 
in  casli  appeared,  a  meeting  of  tlie  )irincipal  bankers, 
merchants,  traders,  etc.,  of  the  metropolis  was  held  at 
the  Mansion  House,  when  a  resolution  was  agreed  to, 
and  very  numerously  signed,  pledging,  as  had  been 
(lone  in  1715,  those  present  to  accept,  and  tu  use  every 
means  in  their  power  to  cause  bank-notes  to  be  accept- 
ed as  cash  in  all  transactions.  This  resolution  tended 
to  allay  the  apjjrchensions  that  the  restriction  had  ex- 
cited. Parliament  t)eing  sitting  at  the  time,  a  com- 
mittee was  immediately  appointed  to  examin!t  into  the 
alt'airs  of  the  Hank  ;  and  their  report  put  to  rest  what- 
ever doubts  might  hove  been  entertained  with  respect 
to  tlie  solvency  of  the  establishment,  by  showing  that, 


at  the  loment  when  the  order  in  conncil  appeared, 
the  Bank  was  possessed  of  property  to  the  amount  of 
£15,613,690,  after  all  claims  upon  her  had  been  de- 
ducted. 

Much  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  -with  respect 
to  the  policy  of  the  restriction  in  1797 ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  it  took 
place,  its  expediency  seems  abundantly  obvious.  The 
run  did  not  originate  in  any  overissue  of  bank  pa- 
per, but  grow  entirely  out  of  political  causes.  So  long 
as  the  alarms  of  invasion  continued,  it  was  clear  that 
no  bank  paper  immediately  convertible  into  gold  would 
remain  in  circulation.  And  as  the  Bank,  though  pos- 
sessed of  ample  funds,  was  without  the  means  of  in- 
stantly retiring  her  notes,  she  might,  but  for  the  inter- 
ference of  government,  have  been  obliged  to  stop  pay- 
ment— an  event  which,  had  it  occurred,  must  have  pro- 
duced consequences  in  the  last  degree  fatal  to  the  pub- 
lic interests.  It  had  been  generally  supposed,  previous- 
ly to  the  passing  of  the  Kestriction  Act,  that  bank- 
notes would  not  circulate  unless  they  were  immediat.<- 
ly  convertible  into  cash ;  but  the  event  showed,  con- 
formably to  principles  that  have  since  been  fully  ex- 
plained, that  this  was  not  really  the  case.  Though  the 
notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  were  not,  at  the  passing 
of  the  Kestriction  Act,  publicl}'  declared  to  be  legal 
tender,  they  were  rendered  so  in  practice  by  being  re- 
ceived as  cash  in  nil  transactions  on  account  of  gov- 
ernment, and  of  the  vast  majority  of  individuals.  For 
the  first  three  years  of  the  restriction,  their  issues  were 
so  moderate  that  they  not  only  kept  on  a  par  with 
gold,  but  actually  bore  a  small  premium.  In  the  lat- 
ter part  of  1800,  however,  their  quantity  was  so  much 
increased  that  they  fell  to  a  discount  of  8  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  gold,  but  they  soon  after  rose  nearly  to 
par;  and  it  was  not  until  1808  that  the  decline  of  their 
value  excited  any  considerable  attention.  Early  in 
1810  they  were  at  a  discount  of  about  13^  per  cent. ; 
and  this  extraordinary  fall  having  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Legislature,  the  House  of  Commons  appoint- 
ed a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  by 
which  it  had  been  occasioned.  The  committee  exam- 
ined several  witnesses ;  and  in  their  report,  which  was 
drawn  up  with  considerable  ability,  they  justly  as- 
cribed the  fall  to  the  overissue  of  bank  paper,  and 
recommended  that  the  Bank  should  bo  obliged  to  re- 
sume cash  payments  within  two  years.  This  recom- 
mendation was  not,  however,  acted  upon ;  and  the  val- 
ue of  bank  |)apcr  continued  to  decline,  as  compared 
with  gold,  till  1814. 

At  the  period  Avhen  the  restriction  on  cash  paj'ments 
took  place  in  1797,  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  about 
280  country  banks  in  existence ;  but  so  rapidly  were 
these  establishments  multiplied,  that  they  amounted  to 
above  900  in  1813.  The  price  of  corn,  influenced  part- 
ly by  the  depreciation  of  the  currency,  and  the  facility 
with  which  discounts  were  obtained,  but  far  more  by 
deficient  harvests  and  the  unprecedented  difficulties 
wliich  the  war  threw  in  the  way  of  importation,  had 
risen  to  ar  extraordinary  height  during  the  five  years 
ending  with  1813.  But  the  harvest  of  that  j-ear  being 
unusually  productive,  and  the  intercourse  with  the 
Continent  being  then  also  renewed,  prices,  influenced 
by  botli  circumstances,  sustained  a  very  heavy  fall  in 
the  latter  part  of  1813  and  the  beginning  of  1814 ;  and 
this  fall  having  ruined  a  considerable  number  of  farm- 
ers, and  produced  a  general  want  of  confidence,  such  a 
destniction  of  provincial  paper  took  place  as  has  rare- 
ly been  paralleled.  In  1814, 1815,  and  1810,  no  fewer 
than  240  country  banks  stopped  payment ;  and  eighty- 
nine  commissions  of  bankruptcy  were  issued  against 
these  establishments,  being  at  the  rate  of  one  commis- 
sion against  every  ten  and  a  half  of  the  total  number 
of  banks  existing  in  1813.  The  great  reduction  that 
had  been  thus  suddenly  and  violently  brought  about 
in  the  quantity  of  country  bank  paper,  by  extending 
the  field  for  the  circulation  of  Bank  of  England  paper, 
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nlMd  its  value  in  1817  nearly  to  a  par  witli  gold.  The 
return  to  ca«h  payments  being  tliu."  facilitated,  it  was 
fixed,  in  1819,  by  tlie  act  69  Geo,  3,  c.  78,  commonly 
called  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Act,  tliat  tbey  should  talce 
place  in  1823.  But  to  prevent  any  future  overissue, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  measure  as  little 
burdensome  as  possible,  it  was  enacted,  in  pursuance 
of  a  plan  suggested  by  the  late  Mr.  Ricardo,  that  the 
Bank  should  be  obliged,  during  tb3  interval  from  the 
passing  of  the  act  till  the  return  to  specie  payments,  to 
pay  her  notes,  if  required,  in  bars  of  standard  bullion 
of  not  less  than  sixty  ounces  weight.  This  plan  was 
not,  however,  acted  upon  during  the  period  allowed 
by  law ;  for,  a  large  amount  of  gold  having  t)een  accu- 
mulated at  the  Bank,  the  directors  preferred  recom- 
mencing specie  payments  on  the  1st  of  May,  1821. — 
See  Table  for  an  account  of  the  price  of  bullion,  the 
depreciation  of  paper,  etc.,  from  1800  to  1821.. 

A  great  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained 
with  respect  to  the  policy  of  the  return  to  the  old 
standard  in  1819.  By  one  party  it  has  lieen  represent- 
ed as  a  wise  and  politic  measure ;  they  contend  that 
Sir  Rol>ert  Peel's  Act  not  only  put  an  end  to  those  fluc- 
tuations in  the  value  of  money,  which  had  previously 
been  productive  of  great  mischief,  and  gave  efTect  to 
the  solemn  engagements  into  which  the  public  had  en- 
tered with  the  national  creditor,  but  that  it  did  this 
without  adding  any  thing  material  to  the  national 
burdens.  But  another,  and  also  a  very  numerous  par- 
ty, take  a  total  diflterent  view  of  this  measure :  they 
contend  that  tne  public  was  not  really  bound  to  i\>.um 
to  cash  payments  at  the  old  standard  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war ;  that  the  return  has  very  greatly  en- 
hanced the  value  of  the  currency ;  and  that  this  en- 
hancement, by  adding  proportionally  to  the  fixed  bur- 
dens laid  on  the  industrious  classes,  has  been  most  in- 
jurious to  their  interests.     It  will,  however,  l>e  found 

in  this,  as  in . t  coses  of  the  sort,  that  the  statements 

of  lM>th  parties  .^i  o  exaggerated,  and  that  if,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  measure  has  not  l>een  so  advantageous  as  its 
eulogists  represent,  neither,  on  the  other,  has  it  been 
nearly  so  ii\iurious  as  its  enemies  would  have  us  be- 
lieve. 

In  discussing  this  question,  it  is  material  to  observe 
that  the  value  of  paper,  wliich  had  been  in  1815  and 

1816  alKiut  16}  pur  cent.  Iielow  that  of  gold,  rose  in 

1817  and  1818,  from  the  'lauses  already  mentioned, 
without  any  interference  whatever  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernment, to  within  little  more  than  2^  per  cent,  of  tlie 
value  of  gold;  and  that  in  1819  the  depreciation  only 
amounied  to  4^  per  cent. — See  Table.  It  is,  there- 
fore, fu.'ile  to  ascrilje  to  the  act  of  1819,  as  is  often 
done,  thi'  whole  rise  that  has  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  the  currency  since  the  peace,  seeing  that  tito  cur- 
rency had  been  for  three  yeara  previoualy  to  its  enact- 
ment from  12^  to  11^  per  cent,  above  its  value  in  1815, 
and  from  '.)1  to  23  per  cent,  above  its  value  in  1814 ! 
The  main  abject  which  the  promoters  of  the  act  of 
1819  bad  in  view  was  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency at  the  point  to  which  it  had  recovered  itself 
without  legislative  interference.  This,  however,  could 
not  bo  done  without  recurring  to  specie  payments ;  and 
the  difTeronce  of  4^  per  cent,  that  obtained  in  1819,  bc- 
k  Teen  the  value  of  gold  and  paper,  was  not  deemed  suf- 
ficiently considerable  to  warrant  a  departure  froi.i  the 
old  standard,  and  from  the  acts  engaging  to  restore  it. 

But  it  is  alleged  that  those  who  suppose  thai  the  act 
of  1819  added  only  4^  per  cent,  to  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency mistake  altogether  the  e..'ect  of  the  measure.  It 
is  admitted,  indeed,  that  paper  was  then  only  4^-  per 
cent  less  valuable  than  gold ;  but  by  reverting  to  spe- 
cie paym°i't>  in  unexpected  purchase  of  thirty  mUlioiu 
of  gold  yitji  made ;  and  it  is  alRrmcd  that  this  nov- 
el and  large  demand,  concurring  simultaneourlv  with 
the  contraction  of  paper  in  several  of  the  Continental 
states,  and  with  a  falling  off  in  the  supply  of  bullion 
from  the  mines,  had  the  effect  of  adding  very  greatly 


to  the  value  of  gold  itself,  and  consequently  to  that  of 
the  currency.  It  is  very  difficult,  or  rather,  perhaps. 
Impossible,  to  determine  the  precise  degree  of  credit 
that  should  be  attached  to  this  statement ;  but,  while 
wo  incline  to  think  that  it  is  well  founded  to  a  certain 
extent,  we  see  uo  grounds  for  believing  that  it  is  so  to 
any  thing  like  the  extent  that  has  been  stated.  The 
gold  imported  into  Great  Britain,  to  enable  the  Bank 
to  resume  specie  payments,  was  not  taken  from  any 
particular  country  or  district,  but  was  drawn  from  the 
market  of  the  world ;  and  considering  the  vast  extent 
of  the  supply  whence  it  was  derived,  it  is  against  all 
reason  to  suppose  that  its  value  coidd  be  materially 
influenced  by  the  purchases.  We  doubt,  too,  whether 
the  contraction  of  the  paper  currency  of  some  of  the 
Continental  states,  and  the  substitution  of  specie  in  its 
stead,  was  not  more  than  balanced  by  the  cessation  of 
the  demand  for  specie  for  the  military  chests  of  the 
difl'erent  armies,  by  the  stoppage  of  the  practice  of 
hoarding,  and  the  greater  security  consequent  to  the 
return  of  peace.  And  with  respect  to  the  falling  ofl'iu 
the  supplies  from  the  mines,  it  is  not  a  circumstance, 
supposing  it  to  have  had  a  considerable  influence,  that 
Parliament  could  take  into  account.  It  could  neither 
detennine  the  extent  to  which  bullion  had  lieen  raised, 
nor  at  what  point  the  rise  would  stop,  nor  how  soon  it 
might  again  begin  to  decline.  The  diminution  in  the 
supply  of  bullion  had  then  continued  for  too  short  a 
period,  and  its  influence  on  the  value  of  gold  was  much 
too  uncertain,  to  make  it  a  ground  for  interfering  in 
any  degree  with  the  standard.  And  notwithstanding 
the  falling  oft'  in  the  productiveness  of  the  American 
mines  still  continues,  the  diminution  thence  arising 
has  l)een  since  more  than  compensated  by  the  extra- 
jrdinary  increase  that  has  taken  place  of  late  years  in 
the  produce  of  the  Russian  mines  and  washings. 

The  decline  in  the  price  of  most  articles  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  jieaco  has  been  often  referred  to 
as  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  groat  enhancement  in  the 
value  of  bullion.  But  the  inference  is  by  no  means  so 
certain  as  has  been  represented.  The  prices  of  com- 
modities arc  as  much  afl'ected  by  changes  in  the  cost 
of  their  production  as  by  changes  in  the  quantity  of 
money  afloat.  Now,  tliere  is  not  one  of  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  the  cost  of  which  has  not  been  con- 
siderably reduced,  or  which  has  not  been  supplied  from 
new  and  more  productive  sources  within  the  last  few 
years.  The  growth  of  com,  for  example,  has  been  vast- 
ly extended  in  i'rance,  Prussia,  and  generally  through- 
out the  Continent,  by  the  splitting  of  large  cs£atc8, 
and  the  complete  subversion  of  the  feudal  system ;  and 
tlio  reduction  of  its  price  in  Kngland  has  been  wholly 
owing  to  the  astonishing  improvements  made  in  agri- 
culture, and  to  the  i'  'ircaso  of  imports  from  Ireland. 
The  fall  in  the  price  of  wool  ia  satisfactorily  accounted 
for  by  the  introduction  and  rapid  multiplication  of 
Merino  sheep  in  Gennany,  where  they  seem  to  succeed 
even  better  than  in  Spain ;  and  by  the  large  and  rap- 
idly growing  imports  from  Australia,  where  little  more 
than  60  years  ago  there  was  not  a  single  sheep !  And 
a  very  large  portion,  if  not  the  whole,  of  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  colonial  products,  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
1)0  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  monopoly  system, 
and  tlie  vast  extension  of  cultivation  in  Cuba,  Brazil, 
Java,  I^ouisiana,  etc.  Although,  therefore,  wc  do  not 
deny  tliat  the  fulling  oil'  in  tliu  supply  of  bullion  from 
the  mines  must,  at  first,  have  had  some  influence  over 
prices,  wc  hold  it  to  be  the  greatest  imaginable  error 
to  ascribe  to  it  the  entire  fall  that  took  place  after  the 
peace.  Were  its  effect  rated  at  from  6  to  10  ])er  cent., 
we  believe  it  would  be  very  considerably  overstated. — 
See  PuECious  Metals. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  we  are  disposed  to  approve 
of  the  conduct  of  those  who  framed  the  act  of  181'J. 
That  it  added  somewhat  to  the  burdens  of  the  indus- 
trious classes,  and  has  been  in  so  far  hostile  to  the  pul)- 
lic  interests,  it  seems  impossible  to  doubt ;  but  it  has 
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not  been  win  any  thing  lllu  the  degree  which  its  cne> 
mies  represent.  The  period,  too,  when  it  was  pussed 
is  now  so  distant,  that  the  existing  engagements  among 
individuals  have  almost  all  been  formed  with  reference 
to  the  altered  value  of  the  currency  ;  so  tliat  whatever 
ii\]ury  it  may  have  occasioned  in  the  first  instance  nmst 
be  nearly  gone  by.  To  modify  or  change  the  stand- 
ard at  this  late  period,  would  not  be  to  repair  injustice, 
but  to  commit  it  afresh.  At  the  end  of  the  war,  the 
circumstances  were  considerably  different.  The  stand- 
ard had  been  really  abandoned  for  the  previous  18 
years;  and  perhaps  we  may  now  say  that  it  would 
have  been  better,  all  things  considered,  had  the  mint 
price  of  bullion  been  raised  in  1816  to  the  maricet  price. 
Out  having  surmounted  all  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  the  restoration  of  the  old  standard,  and  maintain- 
ed it  since  1821,  it  would  be  in  the  last  degree  impoli- 
tic to  subject  it  to  new  alterations.  Should  the  coun- 
try become,  at  any  future  period,  unable  to  make  good 
its  engagements,  it  will  better  consult  its  honor  and  its 
interest  by  fairly  compounding  with  its  creditors,  than 
by  endeavoring  to  slip  from  its  engagements  by  resort- 
ing to  the  underhand  and  dishonest  expedient  of  en- 
feebling the  standard. 

The  price  of  grain,  which  had  been  very  much  de- 
pressed in  1821  and  1822,  rallied  in  1823 ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance contributed,  along  with  others  peculiar  to 
that  period,  to  promote  an  extraordinary  rage  for  spec- 
ulation. The  issues  of  the  country  banlis  being  in  con- 
sequence far  too  much  extended,  the  currency  became 
redundant  in  the  autumn  of  1824 ;  and  the  exchanges 
having  been  depressed,  a  drain  for  gold  began  to  oper- 
ate upon  the  Bank  of  England.  But  the  directors  of 
the  Bank  having  entered,  in  the  early  part  of  that  year, 
into  an  engagement  witli  government  to  pay  off  such 
holders  of  4  per  cent,  stock  as  might  dissent  from  its 
conversion  into  a  8^  per  cent,  stock,  they  were  obliged 
to  advance  a  considerable  sum  on  this  account  after  the 
depression  of  the  exchange.  This  tended  to  counter- 
act the  effect  of  the  drain  on  the  Bank  for  gold ;  and, 
in  consequence,  the  London  currency  was  not  very  ma- 
terially diminished  fill  Septcml)er,  1825.  When,  how- 
ever, the  continued  demand  of  the  public  on  the  Bank 
for  gold  had  rendered  money  scarce  in  the  metropolis, 
the  pressure  speedily  extended  to  the  countrj'.  Such 
of  the  provincial  banks — and  they  were  a  numerous 
class — as  had  been  originally  estaldished  without  suf- 
ficient capital,  or  had  conducted  their  business  upon 
erroneous  principles,  began  to  give  way  the  moment 
they  experienced  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining 
pecuniary  accommodations  in  London.  The  alarm, 
once  excited,  soon  t)ecAme  general ;  and  confidence  and 
credit  were,  for  a  while,  almost  wholly  suspended.  In 
the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  above  70  banking  estal)- 
lishments  were  destroyed,  notwithstanding  the  very 
large  advances  made  to  them  by  tlie  Bank  of  England ; 
and  the  rim  upon  tlie  Bank  for  cash  to  supply  tlio  ex- 
igencies of  tlio  country  banks  was  so  heavy,  that  she 
was  well  nigli  drained  of  all  tlie  coin  in  her  coffers,  and 
obliged,  as  already  remarked,  to  issue  about  a  million 
ot£l  and  £2  notes. 

To  guard  against  a  recurrence  of  the  wide-spread 
mischief  and  ruin  produced  by  this  and  tlio  previous 
bankruptcies  of  the  country  banks,  it  was  resolved,  in 
182C,  with  consent  of  the  Bank  of  England,  to  make  a 
change  in  the  law  of  1708  limiting  the  number  of  part- 
ners in  banking  cstablislunentB  t^  six  only.  And  it 
was  accordingly  enacted  tliat  thenceforth  any  number 
of  partners  might  form  themselves  into  associations  to 
carry  on  tlio  business  of  banking,  including  tlio  issue 
of  notes,  any  where  not  within  tixiy-Jive  miles  of  Lon- 
don. The  directors  of  the  Bank  of  England  came,  at 
the  same  time,  to  the  resolution  of  establisliing  branch- 
es in  some  of  the  principal  towns;  and  these  have  since 
been  established  in  Gloucester,  Manchester,  Birming- 
ham, Leeds,  Llverp-M,  Bristol,  Exeter,  Kewcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  Hull,  ^orwieh,  etc. 


Besides  attempting  to  lessen  thr  frequency  of  bank- 
ruptcy among  the  country  banks  by  repealing  the  law 
limiting  the  number  of  partners,  it  was  further  re- 
solved, in  1826,  to  prohibit  the  issue  of  XI  notes.  The 
policy  and  efHects  of  this  measure  gave  rise  to  much 
dispute.  It  seems  clear  that  it  went  far  to  shut  up 
one  of  the  most  convenient  channels  by  which  the  in- 
ferior class  of  country  bankers  contrived  to  get  their 
notes  into  circulation,  and  must,  in  so  far,  have  done 
good.  But  there  were  many  other  channels  still  open 
to  tliem ;  and  to  imagine  that  this  measure  was  to  place 
the  provincial  currency  on  that  solid  basis  on  which 
it  should  be  placed  was  quite  visionary.  There  were 
no  notes  under  jE5  in  circulation  in  1792 ;  and  yet  fully 
one  third  part  of  the  country  banks  then  in  existence 
became  bankrupt !  The  truth  is,  as  already  stated, 
thpt  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against  loss  and  fraud 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  country  bankers,  otherwise 
than  by  compelling  them  to  give  security  for  tlicir  is- 
sues ;  and  as  secu  /  may  as  easily  be  given  for  £1 
notes  as  for  those  ot  £6,  the  suppression  of  the  former 
does  not  appear  to  be  essential.  No  doubt  can,  how- 
ever, be  entertained  that  the  representations  of  the 
extreme  injury  occasioned  by  the  withdrawal  of  £1 
notes  were  greatly  exaggerated ;  though  it.  is,  at  the 
sauie  time,  obvious  that  the  means  of  the  bankers  to 
make  advances,  as  well  as  the  profit  derived  from  mak- 
ing them,  must  both  have  been  diminished  by  the  sup- 
pression of  the  small  notes ;  and  it  w^ould  be  foolish  to 
deny  that  this  circumstance  must  have  occasioned  sonic 
loss  and  inconvenience  to  many  individuals.  These 
remarks  are  meant  to  apply  only  to  the  case  of  the 
country  banks.  The  extraordinary  extent  to  which 
the  forger}'  of  the  £1  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England  was 
carried  affords  a  sufficient  vindication  of  the  policy  of 
their  suppression.  But  the  comparatively  limited  cir- 
culation of  the  country  banks,  and  perhaps  we  may 
add  the  greater  attention  paid  to  the  manner  in  which 
their  notes  were  engraved,  hindered  their  forgery  from 
liecoming  injuriously  prevalent. 

Charter  of  1844. — The  defects  inherent  in  the  old 
system  were  again  fully  developed  in  1836  and  1837. 
It  is  needless  now  to  enter  upon  any  investigation  of 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  overtrading  of  tliesc 
years ;  but  it  was  carried  to  a  great  extent  in  England 
and  in  the  United  States.  In  nothing,  however,  Mas 
this  more  strikingly  evinced  than  in  the  rapid  increase 
of  joint-stock  banks ;  their  number,  which  in  1884-85 
had  amounted  in  England  and  Wales  to  55,  having 
risen  in  1835-36  to  no  fewer  than  100 !  Many  of  these 
were  banks  of  issue,  and  in  consequence  of  the  large 
additions  that  were  thus  suddenly  made  to  the  number 
of  notes  afloat,  and  still  more  to  the  number  of  bills, 
checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  the  currency 
became  redundant  ond  the  exchange  depressed ;  and 
the  deficient  harvests  of  1838  and  1839,  conspiring  with 
this  redundancy,  occasioned  a  further  fall  in  the  ex- 
change, and  a  severe  drain  upon  the  Bank  of  England 
for  gold.  But  while  the  latter  was  narrowing  her  is- 
sues by  supplying  tlie  exporters  of  bullion  with  gold 
in  exchange  for  notes,  the  country  banks  went  on  in- 
creasing tlieir  issues !  What  the  former  did  by  con- 
tracting on  the  one  hand,  the  latter  more  than  undid 
by  letting  out  on  the  other.  The  vacuum  created  by 
the  withdrawal  of  Bank  of  England  paper  was  imme- 
diately filled  up,  and  made  to  overflow,  by  the  issue  of 
a  more  than  equal  amount  of  provincial  paper ;  so  that 
had  it  not  been  for  tlie  rise  in  the  rote  of  interest,  and 
the  other  repressive  measures  adopted  by  the  Bank, 
the  probability  is  that  she  might  have  gone  on  paying 
away  bullion  for  notes  till  she  was  drained  of  her  last 
sixpence,  without  in  any  degree  afl'ecting  the  ex- 
change ;  and  as  it  was,  the  bullion  in  her  coflers  in 
August,  1889,  was  reduced  to  £2,420,000,  so  that  the 
market  narrowly  escaped  a  tremendous  crisis. 

This  perilous  experience  having  again  forcibly  at- 
tracted the  public  attention  to  tlie  state  of  the  banking 
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gyatem,  Sir  Robert  Peol  waa  encouraged  to  attempt  its 
improvement.  The  clause  in  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c. 
98,  for  the  renewal  of  the  charter  in  1833,  which  gave 
to  Parliament  power  to  revise  or  cancel  it  in  1846, 
afforded  a  legitimate  opportunity  for  the  introduction 
of  the  new  system.  But,  howevei  desirable,  the  total 
suppression  of  the  issue  of  notes  by  Joint-stock  and  pri- 
vate banking  companies  would  have  been  a  measure 
too  much  opposed  to  popular  prejudices,  and  to  the  real 
or  supposed  interests  of  a  large  and  powerful  class,  to 
have  had  any  chance  of  being  carried ;  and  there  also 
would  have  been  great,  though  inferior,  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  the  plan  for  taking  security.  It  was,  in- 
deed, indispensable,  in  attempting  to  obviate  the  de- 
fects inherent  in  the  banking  system,  to  proceed  cau- 
tiously, to  respect,  in  as  far  as  possible,  existing  inter- 
ests, and  to  avoid  taking  any  step  that  might  excite 
the  fears  or  suspicions  of  the  public ;  the  grand  diffi- 
culty being  to  reconcile  the  introduction  of  such  a 
course  with  the  adoption  of  any  plan  that  would  ob- 
viate in  any  considerable  degree  the  defects  complain- 
ed of.  Happily,  this  difficult  problem  bas  been  dex- 
terously and  satisfactorily  solved  by  Sir  Robert  Peel ; 
the  measures  he  introduced  and  carried  through  Par- 
liament in  1844  and  1845,  fcr  the  improvement  of  the 
banking  system,  having  been  so  skillfully  contrived  as 
tc  j^rovoke  little  opposition,  at  tbo  same  time  that  they 
effected  very  extensive  and,  as  we  think,  roost  tieneti- 
cial  changes. 

The  measures  in  question  consist  of  the  act  7  &  8 
Vict.  c.  32,  which  refers  to  the  P  uik  of  England  and 
the  English  country  banks;  and  the  acts  8  &  9  Vict. 
c.  37,  38,  referring  to  the  Banks  of  Scotland  and  Ire- 
land. The  principal  object  of  these  statutes  has  been 
to  obviate  the  chances  of  overissue  and  of  sudden  fluc- 
tuations in  the  quantity  and  value  of  money,  by  limit- 
ing the  power  to  issue  notes  pa^'able  on  demand,  and 
by  making  the  amount  of  such  notes  in  circulation  vary 
more  nearly  than  previously  with  the  amount  of  bull- 
ion in  the  possession  of  the  issi^ers.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
adopted,  in  dealing  with  the  Bank  of  England,  the  pro- 
posal made  by  Mr.  Loyd,  in  1837,  for  eflfecting  a  com- 
plete separation  between  the  issuing  and  banking  de- 
partments of  that  establishment.  And  while  the  di- 
rectors are  left  at  liberty  to  manage  the  latter  at  dis- 
cretion, their  management  of  the  former,  or  issue  de- 
partment, is  sul)jected  to  what  seems  to  be  a  well-de- 
vised system  of  restraint.  The  Bank  is  allowed  to  is- 
sue £14,000,000  of  notes  upon  securities  (of  which  the 
debt  of  £11,015,100  lent  by  her  to  government  is  a 
part) ;  and  whatever  paper  the  issue  department  may 
at  any  time  issue  over  and  above  this  maximum 
amount  of  securities,  it  must  have  an  equal  amount  of 
coin  and  bullion  in  its  coffers..  A  clause  is  inserted  in 
the  act  allowing  the  Bank  to  increase  her  issue  upon 
securities  in  the  event  of  her  notes  being  used  instead 
of  those  of  any  or  all  of  the  existing  banks  of  issue. 
Hence  it  is  impracticable  for  the  issue  department  to 
increase  its  issues  without,  at  the  same  time,  propor- 
tionally increasing  its  stock  of  coin  aud  bullion ;  or  to 
diminish  the  latter  without  proportionally  diminishing 
the  amount  of  paper  supplied  to  the  public  and  the 
bauking  department.  And,  therefore,  if  the  latter  is- 
sued the  whole  notes  assigned  to  it,  the  total  amount 
issued  by  the  issue  department  and  the  amount  In  cir- 
culation would  be  identical ;  and  it  might  under  such 
circumstances  bo  truly  soid  that,  in  so  far  as  the  cur- 
rency consists  of  Bank  of  England  notes  payable  on  de- 
mand, it  varied  In  amount  and  value  as  It  would  do 
were  it  wholly  metallic,  and,  consequently,  by  being 
so  closely  identified  with  the  8tanda.<l,  realized  the 
beau  ideal  of  a  paper  currency. 

But,  though  the  currency  approaches  to,  it  has  not 
arrived  at  this  degree  of  perfection.  The  public  does 
not  deal  alone  with  the  issue,  but  also,  and  to  a  far 
greater  extent,  with  the  banking  department.  And 
this  latter  depactment  retained  such  a  portion  of  the 


notes  issued  to  it  by  the  former,  under  the  2d  clause  of 
the  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32,  as  was  supposed  at  the  time  to 
bo  sufficient  to  carry  on  its  business,  their  amount  hav- 
ing since  varied  with  the  varying  demands  for  bullion, 
the  sales  and  purchases  of  securities,  etc.  But  it  is  suf- 
ficient, in  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated,  to  observe 
that  during  the  week  ending  the  4th  of  Kovembur,  1848, 
notes  to  the  amount  of  £26,706,660  had  been  issued  to 
tbo  public  and  the  l>anking  department,  of  which  the 
latter  had  £8,242,576  In  its  coffers,  making  the  sum  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  £18,554,086.  And  as  it  is 
sometimes  supposed  that  the  banking  department 
might  issue  this  sura  of  £8,242,576,  or  the  spare  notes 
at  any  time  in  its  coffers.  In  the  discount  of  bills,  or 
any  other  way,  it  is  concluded  that  there  is  still  room 
for  some,  though  but  little,  derangement  of  the  curren- 
cy from  mistaken  proceedings  on  the  part  of  the  Bank ; 
and  this,  no  doubt,  may  be  sometimes  true,  at  least  to 
some  extent.  But  it  Is  idle  to  suppose  that  the  bauk- 
ing department  could  carry  on  business  without  a  largo 
reserve  of  notes  or  of  coin.  This  department  may  have, 
owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  to  meet  a  drain 
for  deposits ;  and  as  it  is  very  unsafe  to  trust  to  the 
sale  of  se"uritic8  In  periods  of  discredit,  a  ver}-  consid- 
crable  supply  of  notes  or  of  bullion,  or  of  both,  can 
never  be  advantageously  or  safely  dispensed  with. 

This  shows  the  little  weight  to  be  attached  to  the 
statements  of  those  who  contend  that  the  late  measure 
has  laid  no  real  restraint  on  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  be- 
cause, say  they,  she  has  a  large  reserve  of  unissued 
notes  which  she  might  legitimately  throw  on  the  mark- 
et. But  in  truth  and  reality  she  can  do  nothing  of 
the  sort.  A  reserve  is  indispensable,  not  only  to  her 
safety,  but  to  her  ability  to  cany  on  banking  business ; 
and  it  is  at  present  (November,  1848)  sufficiently  nar- 
row. More  vigilance  and  caution  are  now  required  on 
the  part  of  the  bank  directors  than  formerly ;  for  oth- 
erwise the  banking  department  of  the  Bank  may  be 
reduced  to  the  greatest  difficulties,  without  its  being 
possible  for  it  to  obtain  any  assistance  from  the  issue 
department,  how  able  soever  the  latter  mirht  be  to 
render  it.  This  was  strikingly  evinced  in  the  autumn 
of  1847 ;  and  nothing  but  the  exercise  of  a  proper  de- 
gree of  foresight  and  caution  can  prevent  its  recur- 
rence. No  gold  can  now  bo  obtained  from  the  issue 
department  except  in  exchange  for  notes ;  nor  can  the 
latter  be  obtained  from  it  except  in  exchange  for  gold. 
Hence  it  Is  no  longer,  as  formerly,  in  the  power  of  the 
Bank  to  create  paper  money  at  pleasure  to  supply  the 
place  of  cash  in  any  emergency  in  which  she  may  be 
involved ;  and  instead  of  less  she  requires  to  act  with 
more  circumspection  under  the  new  system  than  under 
the  old. 

But  though  the  check  on  the  overissue  of  bank-notes 
be  thus  nearly  effectual.  It  appears  rather  singular  that 
no  check  should  be  established  on  the  issue  of  bank 
post-bills,  which  amounted  to  £1,048,503  on  the  4th 
November,  1848,  and  which  are  and  may  be  sulistituted 
for  notes.  No  doubt,  however,  were  the  Bank  (which 
is  hurdly  to  be  imagined)  to  abuse  the  privilege  of  issu- 
ing post-bills,  by  making  advances  in  them  which  she 
could  not  have  made  in  notes,  measures  would  be  taken 
to  prevent  the  abuse ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  it 
was  as  well  to  postpone  devising  means  for  the  preven- 
tion of  what  seems  so  unlikely  to  occur.  Weekly  re- 
turns are  now  published  of  the  issues  of  the  Bank,  and 
of  the  securities,  bullion,  etc,  in  her  possession.  The 
sum  to  be  deducted  by  the  Bonk  from  the  charge  on 
account  of  the  management  of  the  national  debt  is  in 
future  to  bo  £180,000  instead  of  £120,000  a  year,  as 
fixed  by  the  act  3  &  4  Will.  4,  c.  98.  The  charter  is 
to  be  continued  till  twelve  months'  notice  after  the  1st 
of  August,  1855.  The  provisions  made  in  this  act  for 
restraining  the  country  circulation  were,  perhaps,  still 
more  important.  The  maximum  future  issue  of  the 
joint-stock  and  other  banks  in  England  and  Wales 
was  limited  to  the  average  amount  of  the  circulation 
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01  each  daring  the  twelve  months  pneedlng  the  27th 
of  April,  1844.  It  was  farther  enacted  that  no  new  bank 
shall  be  established  for  the  issue  of  rotes,  and  that  the 
names  of  ths  partners  in  Joint-stocic  and  other  banks 
shall  be  periodically  published.  The  regulations  in 
the  statutes  relating  to  l<anking  in  Scotland  and  Ireland 
are  nearly  similar.  The  maximuo)  amount  of  notes 
to  be  issued  by  the  banks  of  both  countries  is,  in  time 
to  come,  not  to  exceed  the  average  amount  which  each 
bank  had  in  circulation  during  the  twelve  months  end- 
ing the  Ist  of  May,  1846.  Certain  returns,  including 
among  others  the  amount  of  gold  and  silver  coin  held 
by  the  banks,  the  names  of  the  partners,  etc.,  are  to  be 
periodically  published.  The  small-note  currency  of 
Scotland  has  not  been  affected  by  the  measure. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  these  regulations  in- 
terpose a  formidable  obstacle  to  overissue ;  and  that, 
consequently  thoy  discourage  overtrading,  and  tend  to 
reduce  boti.  the  number  and  the  violence  of  those  com- 
mercial revulsions  and  changes  in  the  value  of  money, 
that  have  always  been,  and  must  necessarily  continue 
to  be,  productive  of  the  gpreatest  mischief.  Ko  one  ever 
pretended  to  say  that  these  or  any  other  measures  which 
could  be  adopted  with  respect  to  the  currency  would 
wholly  prevent  unsafe  speculation  and  overtrading. 
These  may  originate  in  an  endless  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  in  times  past  the  tendency  to  speculation 
and  gambling,  when  once  set  on  foot,  was  in  most  ca- 
ses powerfully  stimulated  by  .iio  facility  which  banks 
then  possessed  of  issuing  additional  quantities  of  paper ; 
and  of  that  facility  they  are  now  all  but  deprived.  It 
is,  perhaps,  true  that  the  fair  and  legitimate  influence 
of  the  acts  now  referred  to  may  be  in  some  degree 
countervailed  by  the  circulation,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  formerly,  of  bills  and  other  sorts  of  paper  not  pay- 
able on  demand,  but  at  short  dates ;  and  it  is  not  a- 
probable  that  sooner  or  later  the  question  may  a  se 
whether  any  regulations  should  be  adopted  in  reg  ird 
to  the  issue  of  such  paper.  In  so  far,  however,  as  re- 
spects the  issue  of  paper  money,  or  notes  payable  on 
demand,  the  regulations  in  the  act  of  1844  appear  to 
have  left  little  to  bo  desired.  No  doubt,  also,  numbers 
of  the  private  and  other  banks  that  now  issue  notes  will 
from  time  to  time  wind  up  their  afTairs ;  and  as  no  new 
banks  of  issue  can  be  established  in  their  stead,  the 
vacuum  caused  by  the  withdrawal  of  their  notes  will 
bo  supplied  by  those  of  the  Bank  of  England ;  so  that 
a  gradual  progress  will  be  made  toward  the  desirable 
consummation  of  having  only  one  bank  of  issue. 

It  is  sometimes  contended,  by  those  opposed  to  the 
policy  of  limiting  tho  issues,  that  they  never  can  be  in 
excess  so  long  as  they  are  paj-able  on  demand.  Such, 
however,  is  not  the  case :  notes  payable,  and  reaUy 
jmid,  on  ucmand,  can  not,  it  is  true,  fall  below  the  value 
of  specie  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  issued ;  but 
the  clieck  of  payment  in  specie  does  not,  in  fact,  begin 
to  operate  till  their  overissue  has  depreciated  the  value 
of  the  whole  currency,  gold  as  well  as  paper,  in  such 
country,  below  its  level  in  the  surrounding  countries, 
and  till,  consequently,  the  exchange  becomes  nnfavor- 
ablc,  and  it  is  of  advantage  to  export  gold.  Then,  of 
course,  the  overissue  is  stopped,  but  such  stoppage  is 
almost  always  accompanied  by  a  great  deal  of  public 
distress  and  inconvenience ;  while  it  by  no  means  nec- 
essarily follows  that  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
loss  thence  arising  will  fall  on  those  banks  by  whose 
misconduct  or  overissue  tho  fall  in  the  exchange  and 
the  demand  for  bullion  may  have  been  occasioned. 

The  measures  adopted  in  1844,  though  they  deep- 
ly alfected  many  powerful  privatn  interests,  were,  as 
already  stated,  passed  with  little  difficulty,  and  were 
very  generally  approved  of.  In  this  respect,  however, 
the  public  opinion  has,  to  some  extent,  changed ;  and 
the  act  of  1844  has  been  charged  with  having  aggra- 
vated the  pressure  experienced  by  the  mercantile  world 
in  1847.  But  we  are  satisfied  that  there  is  n'  <l 
room  or  ground  for  any  such  imputation.    The  c.is 


of  1847  was  a  conieqnenco  partly  of  the  railway  mania 
of  the  previous  year,  and  partly  of  the  failure  of  the 
poUto  crops  of  1846  and  1846.  The  failure  in  the 
latter  year  deprived  fully  two-thirds  of  the  people  of 
Ireland,  and  a  considerable  portion,  also,  of  those  of 
Great  Britain,  of  'heir  accustomed  supplies  of  food. 
In  consequence  of  this  deficiency,  and  of  government 
having  come  forward  to  provida  the  means  for  its  re- 
lief, there  was  an  unprecedented  importation  of  all 
sorts  of  com ;  and  the  demand  for  bullion  for  exporta- 
tion to  meet  this  importation,  occurring  simultaneously 
with  a  vast  railway  expenditure,  pecuniar}'  accommo- 
dations were  obtained  with  the  greatest  ditliculty,  and 
the  rate  of  interest  rose  to  an  extraordinary  height. 
Inster'l  however,  of  being  increased  by  the  act  of 
1844,  i  18  abundontly  certain  that  the  operation  of  the 
latter  contributed  to  alleviate  the  severity  of  the  crisis. 
Tho  restraints  it  imposed  on  the  issues  of  tho  country 
banks  had  hindered  them  from  eml)arking  to  any  great 
extent  in  railway  adventures,  so  that  they  were  better 
able  to  assist  their  customers;  and  it  also  prevented 
the  Bank  of  England  from  attempting  to  meet  tho  exi- 
gencies of  the  case,  otherwise  than  by  raising  the  rate 
of  interest  and  restricting  her  issues.  And  besides 
being  the  natural  and  proper,  thoso  were,  in  fact,  the 
only  means  by  which  the  value  of  bullion  could  be 
raised,  its  demand  for  foreign  remittance  checked,  and 
the  exchange  turned  in  favor  of  England.  A  great 
many  mercantile  houses  that  had  been  trading  upon 
ver}'  insufficient  capitals,  or  which  had  previ  lusly  been 
virtually  insolvent,  were,  of  course,  swept  off  during 
the  crisis ;  and  the  alarm  that  was  thereby  ocasioned, 
though  for  the  most  part  without  any  good  founda- 
tion, gave  rise  to  a  species  of  panic.  During  the 
prevalence  of  the  latter,  government  consented  ('25th 
October,  1847)  to  a  temporary  suspension  of  the  act 
of  1844;  but  there  is  now,  we  believe,  little  doubt 
that  this  was  an  unwise  proceeding.  AVhcn  it  took 
place  the  violence  of  the  crisis  had  abated.  The  drain 
for  gold  for  exportation  had  not  only  ceased,  but  had 
begun  to  react ;  and  the  probability  is,  that  in  a  very 
few  days  all  alarm  woilld  Imve  passed  off,  without  the 
dangerous  precedent  which  was  set  by  the  interference 
of  ministers.  Hence,  in  our  view  of  the  matter,  the 
experience  afforded  by  the  crisis  of  1847  tells  strongly 
in  favor  of  the  act  of  1844.  But  for  its  influence,  it  is 
most  prol  le  that  the  Bank  would  have  attempted 
to  meet  the  demand  for  bullion  without  raising  the  rate 
of  interest,  at  least  to  the  extent  to  which  she  did 
raise  it;  and  if  so,  she  should  have  been  exposed  to 
the  imminent  risk  of  a  suspension  of  cash  payments. 
If,  therefore,  the  act  of  1844  should  be  subjected  to 
any  modifications,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  tliey  may  be 
such  as  may  tend  to  carry  out  and  strengthen  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  is  founded. 

Previously  to  thi  late  changes,  tho  Bank  directors 
endeavored,  as  a  general  rule,  to  have  as  much  coin  and 
huUion  in  their  cnff:ri  as  might  together  amount,  when 
the  exchange  was  a'  par,  to  a  third  part  of  the  Bank's 
liabilities,  including  deposits  as  v;ell  as  issues ;  so  that,  in 
tho  event  of  the  note.i  afloat,  and  tho  public  and  pri- 
vate deposits  in  tho  cofter<  of  the  Bank,  amounting  to 
£27,000,000  or  £30,000,000,  they  did  not  consider  the  es- 
tablishment  in  a  perfectly  satisfactor}'  state,  unless  she 
was,  generally  speaking,  possessed  of  about  £9,000,000 
or  £10,000,000  of  coin  and  bullion.  The  issues  of 
the  Bank  were  then  wholly  governed,  nt  least  in  ordi- 
nary coses,  by  what  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer  e-  presivcly 
called  "  the  action  of  the  public ;"  that  is,  they  were 
increased  during  a  favorable  exchange,  or  when  bullion 
was  sent  to  the  Bank  to  be  exchanged  for  notes ;  and 
diminished  during  an  unfavorable  exchange,  or  when 
notes  were  sent  to  the  bank  to  be  paid.  But  the  vice 
of  the  old  system  was  that  this  rule  was  not  strictly 
enforced,  and  that  the  directors  were  every  now  and 
then  compelled  to  relax  it.  But  under  the  present 
system  such  relaxation  is  practicable  only  to  a  very 
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limited  txtent,  Md  can  be  but  little  •bosea,  which  for- 
meriy  wa«  not  alwayi  the  com.  It  is  frequently  said 
thiit  the  value  of  niuney,  and  conaequcnlly  that  tlie 
price  of  ail  sorts  uf  property,  depends  on  t\m  tiat  of  the 
Uank,  liy  wliich  it  is  capriciously  elevated  at  one  time 
and  depressed  at  a-<uthcr.  Uut  the  account  previous- 
ly given  of  the  mocV;  in  which  the  issues  of  the  liank 


are  regulated  completely  d!spro"es  snCi.  siatomenti; 
i.nd  independently  of  this,  every  me  who  knows  that 
the  Bank  must  pay  her  notes  in  cum  when  presented, 
and  that  coin  may  be  at  all  times  obtained  from  the 
Mint  without  any  charge,  in  exchange  for  bullion, 
most  know  that  the  very  supposition  of  their  being 
true  involves  a  contradiction. 
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1S44,  Dccombor  7 

27,si;,OOB 

11,016,100 

2,084,000 

12,22.3,8m 

l,B»8,«ll 

184S,  ,)anu»ry      4 

28,1)87,056 

11,016,100 

2,984,000 

12,493,444 

1,683.011 

February    1 

2S,'i3J,4S6 

11,015,100 

2,984,900 

12,513,406 

1,084,080 

March         1 

M,9.Vi,10B 

11,016,100 

2,984,900 

I'.',943,918 

2,(.0S,187 

April           6 

May            8 

«>,;»•.',  146 

11,016,100 

2,984,900 

13,200,648 

8,091,602 

l«),10i,W5 

11,015,100 

2,884,900 

13,088,  I4i 

2,078,063 

Juno           7 

20,73'.',fi(H) 

11,016,100 

■.;,D84,0flO 

13,005,716 

2,126,884 

July            B 

«»,S91.(>riB 

11,016,100 

2,98-1,900 

13,761,932 

2,140,003 

AiiKUst        2 

20,180,760 

11,016,100 

2,984,900 

13,200,091 

1,989,769 

Si-ptcmbcr  0 

28,',)03,800 

11,016,100 

2,0»i,000 

12,982,501 

1,970,709 

October       4 

28.365,070 

11,015,100 

2,984,000 

12,514,730 

1,840,040 

Novoniber  1 

27,207,116 

11,016,100 

2,984,900 

11,001,681 

1,606,434 

December  6. .    

20,6li),480 

11,016,100 

8,084,900 

10,092,681 

1,647,849 

1840,  Juuuary      3 

2«,tf75,U26 

11,015,100 

2,084,900 

11,093,860 

1,582,066 

Kiiaruary    7 

28,098,020 

11,015,100 

2,084,800 

11,140,210 

1,668,410 

March         7 

27,07»,270 

11,016,100 

2,98.1,000 

11,417,040 

1,062,230 

April           4 

27,181,980 

ll,01M0O 

2,984,900 

11,460,449 

1,721,638 

May             a 

27,072,206 

11,016,100 

2,084,900 

11,270,130 

1,793,106 

Juno            0 

28,326,000 

l^OLMOO 

2,084,900 

12,192,710 

2,132,200 

July            4 

211,022,200 

11.016,100 

2,984,900 

12,906,074 

2,417,126 

AuKiist        1 

29,292,320 

11,016,100 

8,984,900 

12,884,618 

2,437,708 

September  t> 

29,760,870 

ll.OllsKH) 

8,084,000 

13,067,901 

2,702,878 

OcIuIht        It 

29,i«51),706 
28,236,885 

11,016,100 
ll,01,'i,100 

2,084,900 
2,984,900 

12,032,784 
11,724,111 

2,727,001 
2,511,774 

N'ovi-mber  7 

IJecemlwr  6 

28,209,106 

11,1116,100 

2,084,900 

11,702,047 

2,506,483 
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1844,  Dec.  T 

14,653,000 

3,110,009 

5,796,672 

8,422,609 

066,456 

18,640,619 

10,193,718 

8,286,106 

827,468 

1845,  Jan.    4 

14,653,000 

3,127,278 

7,360,043 

8,037,320 

1,016,106 

13,589,720 

11,420,996 

8,418,126 

714,500 

Fell.    1 

14,K>3,000 

8,208,944 

2,852,124 

8,713,090 

1,088,066 

13,641,692 

8,052,761 

7,042,235 

000,145 

Mar.    1 

14,.'>53,000 

3,676,172 

6,470,984 

10,828.799 

988,828 

18,474„870 

11,707  400 

8,962,645 

777,».TO 

April  5 

14,.'^>53,000 

3,586,219 

6,924,100 

10,445,850 

1,008,189 

13,474,879 

13,128,678 

9,262,;)50 

722,057 

May   3 

14,5.').3,000 

3,183.817 

2,712,041 

10,355,640 

1,139,288 

13,616,906 

0,857,686 

7,827,826 

641,159 

Juue  7 

14,553,000 

3,136,091 

5,746.482 

10,504,024 

1,018,497 

13,384,898 

11,470,8')5 

9,382,505 

778,480 

July  6 

U.S.'W.tlOO 

3,164,4;a 

7,830,309 

10,041,440 

1,045,602 

13,384,206 

12,944,496 

9,279,7«> 

620,1^17 

Aug.  2 

14,5V>,0(Xt 

3,,338,24fl 

3,215,363 

10,000,214 

1,072,260 

13,321,844 

11,403,608 

7,849,788 

603,861 

Sept.  6 

14,56it,UO0 

3,608,180 

0,474,706 

8,507,213 

1,021,689 

13,468,643 

11,067,()81 

8,2f)6,805 

473,568 

(let.    4 

14,563,000 

3,0-29,»78 

8,703,497 

8,107,961 

1,088,100 

13,IU8,043 

15,188,908 

7,096,015 

608,373 

Nov.    1 

14,56,1,000 

3,224,4()3 

4,487,058 

9,099,737 

1,106,406 

13,203,138 

13,429,813 

6,219,776 

017,827 

Dec.   0 

14,r>5J,000 

8,20;t,394 

8,110,401 

9,022,019 

1,004,471 

13,201,868 

16,224,712 

5.046.840 

626,870 

1840,  Jnn.    3 

14,65.3,000 

3,264.660 

9,368,630 

8,350,466 

969,967 

13,201,072 

16,262,603 

6,418,610 

606,547 

Feb.  7 

14,  .553, 000 

3,462,787 

5,064,4a8 

13,912,446 

903,088 

13,137,047 

22,808,061 

6,203,026 

037,025 

Mar.  T 

14,65.3,000 

;!,757,708 

6.602, 3W 

17,828,778 

8'.»S,170 

13,130,440 

22,118,987 

7,570,626 

707,865 

April  4 

14,563,000 

3,79'.1,5»8 

7,074,020 

10,768,047 

966,446 

13,136,440 

22.068,631 

7,316,415 

643,641 

.May  2 

14,653,  (KW 

3,390,640 

2,678,461 

16,780,880 

005,730 

18,303,068 

17,801,148 

0,408,470 

661,418 

.Tune  6 

14,»3,000 

3,379,044 

5,7fc3,612 

15,827,013 

862,008 

12,888,006 

18,321,641 

.8,408,160 

080.091 

July  4 

14,663,000 

3,424,178 

7,794,200 

14,402,460 

837,304 

12,987,142 

18,146,319 

9,303,090 

025,051 

Auk.  1 

14.r>53,000 

3,.597,679 

3,793,610 

13,449,388 

948.423 

12  981,736 

14,008,267 

S,796,f',76 

510,233 

Sept.  5 

14,553,000 

3,804,479 

7,818,919 

8,f)67,109 

936,830 

12,961,7.36 

12,523,860 

9,2BI,(  '6 

612,9.57 

Oi't.    3 

14,.'>63,0fl0 

3,SS0,9S5 

9,776,  U>5 

8,107,143 

930,793 

12,901,360 

16,080,776 

8,809,150 

450,831 

Nov.  7 

14.5.'):i,U(IO 

3,408,362 

5,428,783 

8,281,024 

1,018,610 

12,808,119 

12,163,009 

7,264,020 

524,021 

Dec.  6 

14.65.3,000 

3.4112,203 

8,01  •.',4S8 

S.303..^23 

896,483 

12.807,417 

13.863,212 

8,402,300 

7.3:1,-08 

Ciinnection  with  CloKernmenl  and  the  Public. — Tlie 
I).ink  of  England  conducts  the  whole  l>anking  business 
of  the  Dritish  government.  "  It  acts  not  only,"  says 
Dr.  Smith  "  as  an  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  grcot  engine 
of  state.  It  receives  and  pays  tlic  greoter  part  of  the 
annuities  which  arc  due  tu  the  creditors  of  the  public ; 
it  cirrulntes  Excheciucr  bills  ;  and  it  advances  to  gov- 
ernment the  annual  amount  of  the  land  and  malt 
taxes,  which  are  frequently  not  paid  till  some  years 
thereafter." 

A  drnnces  hy  the  Panic  in  Dincovnts,  etc. — The  greater 
part  of  the  paper  of  the  Bank  has  generally  been  is- 
sued in  the  way  of  odvonces  or  loans  to  government, 
upon  security  of  certain  branches  of  the  revenue,  and 
in  tlio  purchase  of  Exchequer  bill?  and  bullion ;  but 
her  issues  through  the  medium  of  discounts  to  individu- 
als have,  notwithstanding,  been  at  all  times  consider- 
able, while  during  war,  and  in  periods  of  distress,  they 
have  been  occasionally  very  great.  Generally  speak- 
ing, however,  the  directors  do  not  think  it  advisable 


to  enter  into  competition  with  private  bankers  in  the 
transacting  of  ordinary  banking  business,  or  in  the 
discounting  of  mercantile  paper.  Mr.  Horsley  Palmer 
is  decidedly  of  opinion  that  all  banking  business,  apart 
from  the  issue  of  notes,  is  better  transacted  by  private 
bankers  than  by  public  bodies. — Min.  of  JCvidence,  Re- 
port of  1832,  p.  37.  He  also  thinks  that  were  the 
Bank  to  come  fairly  into  competition  at  all  times 
with  the  private  bankers  and  other  individuals  in  dis- 
counting, it  would  be  very  apt  to  lead,  every  now  and 
then,  to  an  excess  of  the  currency,  and  a  fall  of  the 
exchange,  producing  fluctuations  that  could  not  fail  to 
be  injurious.  At  present,  therefore,  and  generally 
since  the  peace,  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the 
Bank  for  loans  has  been  somewhat  above  the  market 
rate.  The  consequence  is,  that,  in  ordinary  periods, 
very  few  applications  are  made  to  her  for  discounts. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  every  one  who  has  any  reason- 
able security  to  oflfer,  knows  where  they  may  alwoys 
bo  had ;  while  the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the  Bank 
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041,159 
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503,861 

4T!I,558 

5ivj,a73 
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ViO.STO 

606,547 

Oa7,02B 

707,966 

043,541 

601,41S 

080.691 

025.061 

510,233 

612,957 

450,831 

524,021 
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necGuarily  forms  a  maximum  rata  which  no  other  et- 
tablUhmcnt  cuu  exceed.  When,  however,  any  cir- 
cumitancus  occur  to  occasion  a  pressure  in  the  money 
market,  or  a  diOiculty  of  obtaining  accommodations  In 
the  usual  channels,  the  market  rite  of  interest  imme- 
diately rises  to  the  rate  Axed  by  the  Bank ;  and  on  such 
occasions  the  private  bankers,  and  '.be  public  general- 
ly, resort  to  the  Bank  for  aid.  She  then  becomes,  as 
it  were,  a  bank  of  support;  and  has,  as  such,  on  many 
trying  occasions,  particularly  in  1793, 1815  and  1816, 
182S-'2G,  and  1838,  rendered  essential  service  to  public 
credit,  and  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country. 
The  usual  limited  amount  of  the  Bank's  discounts  does 
not,  thcreforo,  proceed,  as  has  been  absurdly  enough 
stated,  from  any  indisposition  on  the  part  of  the  di- 
rectors to  render  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
commercial  classes,  but  is,  in  fact,  the  eftect  of  such 
disposition.  They  consider,  and  we  believe  justly, 
that,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances,  the  business 
of  discounting  and  banking  is  best  conducted  by  private 
parties ;  and  that  by  abstaining  from  coming  into  com- 
petition with  tbem  they  are  better  able  to  act  as  a 
bank  of  support  in  seasons  of  distress  and  difficulty. 
This  is  not  to  neglect  the  interests  of  the  mercantile 
classes,  but  to  promote  them  in  the  best  ■  nd  most  effi- 
cient manner,  even  though  it  should  be  at  the  expense 
of  the  Bank. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  interference  of  the  Bank  in  assisting  the  "ommer- 
cial  interest  is  a  matter  that  requires  the  greatest  con- 
s-deration, and  that  it  can  only  be  safely  undertaken 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances.  It  should  always 
be  borne  in  mind  that  however  a  drain  for  gold  may 
originate,  the  fact  of  its  existence  is  of  itself  a  conclusive 
proof  that  gold  is  more  valuable  abroad  than  at  home, 
and  consequently  that  the  currency  is  redundant,  and 
ought  to  bo  diminished.  Under  such  circumstances,  it 
is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  directors,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  safety  of  the  Bank,  to  prevent  the  vacuum 
caused  by  the  exchange  of  bullion  for  notes  from  being 
again  fdlcd  up  by  the  issue  of  fresh  notes.  This  may 
be  done  in  various  ways ;  but  the  best  and  surest  way 
is  by  raising  the  rate  of  discount  so  as  to  lessen  the 
number  of  applicants  for  loans. — See  Post.  It  is  at 
such  periods,  however,  that  the  applications  for  assist- 
ance are  the  most  urgent ;  and  it  is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  yield  to  them,  and  at  tho  same  time  to  enforce 
that  systematical  and  continuous  reduction  of  the  issues 
that  is  now  indispensable  to  reduce  the  currency  to  its 
proper  level,  and  to  restore  the  exchange  to  par.  Un- 
questionably the  Bank  allowed  the  stock  of  bullion  in 
her  cofTers  to  be  reduced  in  1839  a  great  deal  too  low. 
And  though,  perhaps,  as  things  turned  out,  less  hard- 
ship was,  in  the  end,  inflicted  on  individuals  than  if  the 
directors  had  adhered  more  to  the  stern  path  of  duty, 
still  it  is  extremely  hazardous  to  trust  in  matters  of 
such  vast  importance  to  the  chapter  of  accidents ;  and 
we  incline  to  think  that  in  this,  as  in  most  other  cases, 
the  safest  plan,  or  the  systematic  reduction  of  tho  issues 
whenever  the  exchange  becomes  unfavorable,  is  that 
also  which,  speaking  generally,  is  most  advantageous 
to  all  classes.  And  this,  as  already  seen,  is  now  all 
but  imperative  on  the  Bank. 

In  1839,  and  we  believe,  also,  on  a  previous  occa- 
sion, the  Bank  negotiated  credits  abroad,  and  endeav- 
ored to  restore  the  exchange  to  par  by  selling  bills  on 
tho  Continent.  The  policy  of  this  device  gave  rise  to 
a  good  deal  of  discussion  at  tho  time ;  but  in  the  par- 
ticular cases  it  appears  to  us  to  have  been  most  judi- 
cious; and  we  incline,  also,  to  think  that  under  the 
old  system  the  same  course  might  and  should  have 
been  followed  on  various  occasions.  This  device  is 
now  less  necessary ;  but  we  may  still  easily  conceive 
occasions  when  it  might  be  advantageous.  What 
merchants  want  during  an  adverse  exchange  is  good 
foreign  bills,  it  being  only  in  default  of  such  that  they 
export,  bullion ;  and  the  Bank,  by  supplying  them 


w..d  iuch  bills,  and  getting,  of  course,  her  n-tes  in  ex- 
change, is  able  to  diminish  her  issues  quite  as  efOcl- 
ually  as  if  her  notes  were  sent  in  for  bulliun.  Another 
advantage  of  this  plan  is,  that  no  one  knows  when  it 
is  in  operation,  and,  consequently,  that  it  goes  far  to 
obviate  that  internal  discredit  and  alarm  that  are  apt 
to  be  produced  when  the  stock  of  bullion  in  the  Bank 
is  reduced  unusually  low.  In  fact,  had  the  Bank  not 
acted,  in  part  at  least,  on  this  plan  In  1889,  the  proba- 
bility is  that  she  must  have  suspended  payments.  No 
doubt  the  Bank  would  be  v^xposcd,  if  she  adopted  this 
plan,  to  the  contingency  of  losing  by  her  foreign  sccn- 
ritics  in  the  event  of  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities,  or 
of  the  occurrence  of  any  event  by  which  their  value 
might  bo  reduced.  These  events  may,  however,  be  in 
general  foreseen  and  provided  against;  and  if  the 
Bank's  investments  were  judiciously  mode,  nut  in  one 
only,  but  in  several  quarters,  the  risk  they  would  in- 
volve does  not  appear  to  be  st  all  equivalent  to  the  ad- 
vantage. Perhaps,  as  the  law  now  stands,  there  may 
bo  legal  objections  to  tho  Bunk's  holding  foreign  se- 
curities ;  but  if  it  be  expedient  that  she  should  do  so, 
tho  law  might  be  easily  altered.  The  amount  of  tho 
discounts  of  private  paper  at  the  Bank  and  her  branch- 
es varies,  as  already  seen,  greatly  in  different  periods ; 
and  depends,  indeed,  wholly  on  contingent  and  acci- 
dental circumstances.  Thus,  on  the  l3t  of  January, 
1889,  the  bills  discounted  in  London  amounted  to  only 
£4)90,000,  <vhcreas  on  the  3d  of  December  of  the  si.me 
year  they  amounted  to  £3,9*26,000.  To'  annua:  aver- 
age loss  by  bad  debts  on  the  discounts  of  the  Bank 
of  England  in  London,  from  1791  to  1831,  both  i  iclu- 
sive,  was  £31,698. — Appendix  to  Sep.  on  Bank  Charter, 
No.  60. 

Adrancet  to  Government. — These  are  made  on  ac- 
count of  the  produce  of  taxes  not  yet  received,  and  on 
the  security  of  the  Exchequer  bills,  etc.  They  varied, 
from  1792"  down  to  1810,  from  about  £10,000,000  to 
about  £16,000,000.  During  the  remainder  of  the  w  ar, 
and  down  to  1820,  they  were  a  good  deal  larger ;  but 
in  1819  provision  was  made  for  reducing  the  amount 
of  these  advances ;  and  they  do  not  at  present,  e::- 
cluding  the  permanent  advance  on  account  of  the  dead 
weight,  exceed  a  fourth  part  of  their  amount  in  1820. 
They  are  represented  by  the  Exchequer  bills  and  defi- 
ciency bills  in  tho  hands  of  the  Bank. 

lialancet  of  Public  Money. — In  point  of  fact,  however, 
a  very  large  part  of  these  advances  has  been  nominal 
only,  or  has  been  virtually  canceled  by  the  balances 
of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  the  Bank.  Thus,  from 
1806  to  1810,  both  inclusive,  tho  average  advances  to 
government  amounted  to  £14,492,970.  But  the  aver- 
age balance  of  public  money  in  possession  of  the  Bank 
during  the  same  period  amounted  to  about  £11,000,000 ; 
so  that  the  real  advance  was  equal  only  to  the  dilTcr- 
ence  between  these  two  sums,  or  to  about  £3,500,000. 
This  statement  completely  negatives,  as  Mr.  Tooke 
has  justly  stated,  tho  supposition  so  commonly  enter- 
tained and  reasoned  upon  as  a  point  beyond  doubt,  that 
the  Bank  was  rendered,  by  tho  restriction,  a  mere  en- 
gine in  the  hand  of  government  for  facilitating  its 
financial  operations. — First  Letter  to  Lord  Grenville,  p. 
64.  Tho  Bank  being  enabled  to  employ  the  greater 
part  of  the  balances  of  public  money  in  her  hands  as 
capital,  they  have  formed  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
tho  profit  she  has  derived  from  her  transactions  with 
the  public.  This  subject  was  brought  verj-  prominently 
forward  in  the  Second  Kcport  of  the  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  Public  Expenditure  in  1807. 
And  it  was  agreed  in  the  same  year  that  t'  "  Bank 
should,  in  consideration  of  the  advaii  igcs  derived  from 
the  public  balances,  continue  the  loan  of  £3,000,000 
made  to  government  in  1800  for  6  years  without  in- 
terest, on  the  same  terms,  till  6  months  after  the  sig- 
nature of  a  definitive  treaty  of  peace.  In  1816  this 
sum  was  finally  incorporated  with  the  debt  due  by  gov- 
ernment to  the  Bank,  at  an  interest  of  3  per  cent. 
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Management  of  Public  /)ei<.— Previously  to  1786,  the 
Bank  received  an  allowance  on  thU  account ;  that  is, 
for  trouble  in  paying  the  dividends,  superintending  the 
transfer  of  stock,  etc.,  of  X6G2  10*.  a  million.  In  178C 
this  allowance  was  reduced  to  X450  a  million,  the  Bank 
being,  at  the  same  time,  entitled  to  •  considerable  al- 
lowance for  her  trouble  in  receiving  i  ntributions  on 
loans,  lotteries,  etc.  This,  however,  though  long  re- 
garded as  a  very  improvident  arrangement  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  was  acquiesced  in  till  1808,  when  the  al- 
lowance on  account  of  management  was  reduced  to 
X310  per  million  on  XoOO,000,000  of  the  public  debt, 
and  to  .£300  per  million  on  all  that  it  exceeded  that 
sum,  exclusive  of  some  separate  allowances  for  annui- 
ties, etc.  The  impression,  however,  was  still  enter- 
tained that  the  allowances  for  managriiient  should  be 
further  reduced.  In  consequence,  the  act  8  &  4  Will. 
4,  c.  08,  directed  that  i;i2U,U00  a  year  should  be  de- 
ducted from  their  amount ;  and  the  late  act,  the  7  & 
.8  Vict.  c.  32,  directs  that  this  deduction  shall  be  in- 
creased to  £180,000.  During  the  year  ending  the  6th  of 
January,  1816,  the  Bank  received  £93,111  Vds.  lOrf.  for 
the  management  of  the  public  debt  and  annuities.  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  responsibility  and  expense 
incurred  by  the  Bank  in  managing  the  public  debt  arc 
very  great.  The  temptation  to  the  commission  of 
frsMd  in  transferring  stock  from  one  individual  to  an- 
other, and  in  the  payment  of  the  dividends,  is  well 
known;  and  notwithstanding  the  skillfully  devised 
system  of  checks  adopted  hy  the  Bank  for  its  preven- 
tion, she  has  frequently  sustained  very  great  losses  by 
forgcry  and  otherwise. 

In  1803  the  Bank  lost,  through  a  fi-aud  committed 
by  one  of  her  principal  cashiers,  Mr.  Asllctt,  no  less 
than  £3''.0,000;  and  the  forgeries  of  Fnuntleroy  the 
banker  cost  her  a  still  larger  sum.  At  an  average  of 
the  ten  years  mding  with  1831,  the  Bank  lost,  through 
forgeries  on  the  public  funds,  £40,204  a  year. — Report 
on  Pank  Charter,  Append.,  p.  1C5.  The  total  sums 
p,tid  by  the  public  to  the  Bank  on  account  of  the  loans 
raised,  Exclicqucr  bills  funded,  trans^fi'i'  of  m  per  cent, 
stock, etc.,  trom  1793  to  1820,  both  liuluded, amounted 
to  £42ti,795  1».  lid.  —  ParliameiUurj/  Paper,  No.  81, 
Sess.  1822. 

Dead  IVeiffht. — Besides  the  transactions  alluded  to, 
the  Bank  entered,  on  the  20th  of  March,  1823,  into  an 
engagement  witli  government  with  respect  to  the  pul>- 
lic  pensions  and  annuities,  or,  as  they  have  been  more 
commonly  termed,  the  dead  weight.  At  the  end  of  tlic 
war,  the  naval  and  milit,  ry  pensions,  superannuated 
allowances,  etc.,  amounted  to  above  £.5,000,000  a  year. 
They  would,  of  course,  have  been  gradually  lessened 
and  ul*imately  ertinguishcd  by  the  death  of  the  par- 
ties. But  it  was  resolved  in  1822  to  attempt  to  spread 
the  burden  equally  over  the  whole  period  of  forty-Jive 
years,  during  which  it  was  calculated  the  annuities 
would  continue  to  decrease.  To  eti'cct  this  purpose,  it 
was  supposed  that,  upon  government  offering  to  pay 
£2,800,000  a  year  for  forty-five  years,  capitalists  would 
be  found  who  would  undertake  to  pay  the  entire  an- 
nuities, according  to  a  graduated  scale  previously  de- 
termined upon,  making  the  iirst  year  a  payment  of 
£4,900,000,  and  gradually  decreasing  the  payments  un- 
til the  forty-liflh  and  last  year,  when  they  were  to 
amount  to  only  £300,000.  This  supposition  was  not, 
however,  realized.  No  capitalists  were  found  willing 
to  enter  into  such  distent  engagements.  But  in  1H23 
tlio  Bank  agreed,  on  condition  of  receiving  an  annuity 
of  £585,470  tor  forty  four  years,  commencing  on  the 
6th  of  April,  1823,  to  pay,  on  account  of  the  pensions, 
etc.,  at  dillercnt  b{'  :ified  periods  between  the  years 
1823  and  1828,  both  inclusive,  the  sum  of  £18,089,419. 
—4  (Jeo.  4,  c.  22. 

Rate  oflHtcount. — The  Bank  discounted  private  bills 
at  6  per  cent,  during  nearly  the  whole  period  fVom  her 
establishment  till  1824,  when  the  rate  was  reduced  to 
4  per  cent. 


An  AocoimT  o»  nn  HiniMni  Rate  op  Discoukt  cnASOcb 
iiY  TUB  Ua»k  or  KHOLANn,  IN  London,  raosi  1604  to  1S6& 

Prom  Aus.    8,  KM,  b>  An;.  80, 1M4,  OS  fonign  tiUla     .    .  •     per  rmt. 

From  Aug.  80,  16114,  to  Jsn.   le,  leat,  oa            "            .    .  4U  par  ctDt 

From  Oct.    M,  I6M,  to  J>ii.   le,  Itgs,  on  inland  bllb  .    .    .  «     )>er  cant. 

FrumJiin.    le,  1696,  to  Msy  19,  1695,  on  foreiffD  btllt     .    .  S     porcoaL 

FromJftD.    16,  1695,  (tocuitonwnof  thebank)    da..    .    .  '.     percont. 

FromJu.    16,  1695,  to  July  se,  1116,  on  inland  billt.    .    .  4Vj  per  cant. 

From  May   19,  1695,  to  Feb.  3tj,  1104,  on  foreign  billi     .    .  4     per  cent 

From           "      on  Forefiin  bilia,  not  payable  at  tbe  bank  .  5     itereent. 

FromFeb.  98, 1104,  toJune  39, 1110,  onforalgnbilla    .    .  5     percent. 

From  June  39,  1110,  tu  July  96,  1116,  on  for.  and  inland  do.  4     percent. 

Prom  July  96, 1116,  to  Ai>ril  SO,  1119,  on  bill*  andnolea.    .  (     percent. 

From  April  30,  1119,  to  Oct.    91,  1190,  on  biUa 6     percent. 

Prom  Oct.    91,  1190,  to  Aug.  93,  1199,  on     " 4     per  cant. 

Prom  Aug.  93, 1199,  to  Oct.    ID,  1149,  m  Inland  bUla .    .    .  6     I'er.enl. 

From  Aug.  33,  1133,  to  Oct.    18, 1''49,  on  foraign  bUla     .    .  4     per  cent. 

PromOcC    IS,  1149,  to  Dee.  19,  1144,  on            "            .    .  6     percent. 

Prom  Dec.    19,  1144,  to  May     I,  1146,  on      "    (ltd.  to  ran)  4      percent. 

From  Dec.  19,  1144,  lu  May     I,  1146,  on  inlaud  biiU  .    .    .  5     percent. 

1-Vom  May  1, 1146,  to  April  6,  1113,  on  foreign  billa  .  .  S  percent 
From  May     1, 1146,  to  Jane  30,  1839,  on  billa     and    notaa 

(95  dava  to  run)  4     per  cent. 

From  June  90, 1893,  to  Dee.  13,  1895,  on                '*  6     per  cent 

From  Dec.   13,  1895,  to  July    5,  1831,  on               "  5     per  cent 

Prom  July     6,  1891,  to  Ju,y  II,  1836,  on                "  4     percent 

From  July   91,  18.16,  to  Sent    1,  1886,  on                "  4f^  percent 

Prom  Sept.    1,  1836,  to  July  16,  1838,  on                "  A     per  cent 

Prom  Feb.   13,  1838,  to  May  16,  1889,  on               "  4     ppr  cent 

From  May   16,  1839,  to  June  90,  1839,  on                 "  6      percent 

Prom  June  90,  1839,  to  Aug.     1,  1839,  on                "  &>^p'>rcent. 

Prom  Aug.    1, 1839,  to  Jan.    93, 1840,  on               "  6     per  cent 

Prom  Jan.    98,  1840,  to  Oct.   15,  1840  on  es  day  billa ...  5     per  cent 

Prom  Oct    16,  1840,  to  June    8, 1841,  on  96  day  billa.    .    .  6     percent 

Prom  June    3,  1841,  to  April   1,  1849,  on           ''          ...  6     percent 

Prom  April   1,  1843,  to  Sept.    6,  1844,  on          "         ...  4     percent. 

Prom  Sept    5,  1844,  to  Mar.  13,  IMS,  on  bilb    ....  9^^  percent 

From  Sept    5,  1844,  to  Mar.  13,  1846,  onnolea 3     percent 

From  Mar.  IS,  1846,  to  Oct.    16,  1845,  on  minimum  rato  .     .  91^  per  cent. 

From  Oct    16,  1846,  to  Nor.    «,  1845,  on            "             .    .  8     percent 

From  Nov.    6,  1845,  to  Aug.  11,  1846,  on            *'            .    .  31^  percent 

Proui  Aug.  n,  1S46,  to  Jan.    14,  1841,  on             "              •     .  8      per  cent 

Prom  Jan.    14,  1841,  to  Jan.  91,  1841,  on            "            .    .  S'c  percent 

Prom  Jan    31,  1841,  to  April   8,  1841,  on            "             .    .  4     percent 

Prom  April  8,  1841,  to  Aug.    B,  1841,  on            "    ■        .    .  6     per  cent 

Prom  Aug.     6,  1841,  to '<ept  93,  1841,  on             "             .     .  5>jpercen' 

Prom  Sept.  93,  1841,  to  Oct.    95,  1841,  on            *'            .    .  0     j>ercciiv. 

From  Oct    96,  1841,  to  Nor.  99,  1841,  on            "            .    .  8     per  cent. 

From  Nov.  93,  1841,  to  Dec.     9,  1841,  on            "            .    .  1     per  cent. 

From  Dec      9,  1841,  to  Dec.  9.3,  1841,  on            "             .    .  6     percent 

From  Dee.  33,  1841,  to  Jan.   31,  1848,  on            "             .    .  5     parcsnt 

From  Jan.   91,  1848,  to  June  16,  1848,  on            "            .    .  4     )ier  cent 

From  June  15,  1848,  to  Nov.    9,  1848,  on            "            .    .  31.  percent 

From  Nov,    9,  1848,  to  Nov.  33,  1849,  on            "             .    .  3     percent 

From  Nov.  33,  1849,  to  Dec.  36,  I8J0,  on            "             .    .  9'^  percent 

From  Dec.  36,  186(1,  to  Jan.      I,  1869.  on            "             .    .  8     percent 

Prom  Jan.      1,  1859,  to  April  39,  1''59,  on            "             .    .  9  S;  per  cent 

Prom  April  99,  1859,  to  Jon.     6.  1853,  on            "            .    .  3     percent 

PromJiL.     6,  1853,  to  Jan.    9tl,  1853,  on            "             .    .  3^^  per  cent 

From  Jen.    90,  1a58,  to  June    9,  1863,  on            "             .    .  8     percent. 

Prom  June     9,  18,13,  to  Sept.    1,  1858,  on            "             .    .  8'^  percent. 

Prom  Sept.    1,  1853,  to  Rept  16,  1863,  on            **            .    .  4     percent 

Prom  Kept  16,  1863,  to  Sept.  90,  1853,  on            ■■             .    .  4!^  percent 

Prom  Sept  99,  1863,  to  May   II,  1854,  on            "            .    .  6     percent 

Prom  May   11,  1854,  to  Aug.    3,1865, on            "            .    .  6ljperrent 

Prom  Aug.    8,  1864,  to  April   6,  1855,  on            "             .    .  6 'percent 

Prom  April    5,  1866,  to  Nay     3,  1866,  on            **             .    .  4tj)iorcent 

Prom  Miiy     3,  1856,  to  June  14,  1865,  on            **             .     .  4     percent 

Prom  June   14,  1865,  to  Kept.    6,  1855,  on            "             .    .  8'^  percent. 

From  Sept.    6,  l'>66,  to  Sept.  13,  1856,  on            **            .    .  4     percent. 

Prom  Sept  13,  1856,  to  Sept.  91,  186.',,  on            "             .    .  4tj  percent 

Prom  Sept.  31,  1855,  to  Oct.     4,  1866,  on            "             .    .  6     pereent 

Prom  Oct      4,  1866,  to  Oct    18,  1856,  on            *■             .    .  61^  percent 

Prom  Oct    18,1856,                              on  66  day  billa .    .    .  6     percent. 

Prom  Oct.    18,  1855,                              on  96  day  billa ...  1     par  cent 

When  the  currency  happens,  from  any  cause,  to  hccoino 
redundant,  its  contraction,  always  a  matter  of  some 
ditliculty,  is  to  bo  clFected  only  (if  she  hold  no  foreign 
securities)  by  the  sale  of  bullion  or  public  securii^s  by 
the  Bank,  or  by  a  diminution  of  the  usual  discounts,  or 
both.  But  were  the  Bank  to  throw  any  considerable 
amount  of  public  securities  upon  the  market,  the  cir- 
cumstance would  bo  apt  to  excite  alarm;  and,  even 
though  it  did  not,  it  would  bo  difficult  to  dispose  of  them 
without  a  heavy  loss.  Ilonco,  when  a  reduction  is  de- 
termined upon,  it  is  most  commonly  cflbcted,  in  part  at 
least,  by  a  contraction  of  discounts ;  and  it  is  plain  that 
such  contraction  ran  not  bo  mode  except  by  rejecting 
altogether  ;onie  of  the  bills  sent  in  for  discount,  or, 
which  Is  in  cflcet  the  same  thing,  by  shortening  their 
dates,  or  )iy  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  so  tlint  fewer 
may  bo  sent  in.  Of  these  methods,  the  last  seems  to 
be  in  every  respect  the  most  expedient.  When  bills 
are  r^Jec:  Jd  for  no  other  reason  tlian  that  the  currency 
may  bo  contracted,  the  greatest  li\Jurj'  is  done  to  indi- 
viduals, wlio,  entertaining  no  doubt  of  getting  their 
usual  accommodation  from  the  Bank,  may  have  enter- 
ed into  transactions  which  they  are  thus  deprived  of 
the  means  of  completing.  When  the  reduction  is  made 
by  raising  the  rate  of  interest,  it  principally  nflects 
those  who  are  bett  abh  to  bear  it ;  at  the  same  time  that 
its  operation,  instead  of  being,  like  the  rejection  of  bills, 
arbitrary  anil  capricious,  is  uniform  and  importial.  It 
does,  therefore,  seem  that  the  Bank  should  leldom  or 
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i-jr  cant, 
per  ceat 
per  cent. 
I'er  .  ent. 


4  per  cent. 
ft  per  cent 
ft  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
4^^  per  cent. 
A  per  cent. 
4  per  eent. 
ft  percent, 
B?^  p<'r  cent. 
6  per  cent, 
ft  per  cent, 
ft  per  cent 
ft  per  cent. 
4  per  cent. 
9k  percent. 
8  ~  per  cent. 
2^u  per  cent. 
8  per  cent. 
3^  percent, 
pur  cent, 


cent. 

cent. 
a  per  cent. 
aSj  percent. 
9  i>er  cent 
'i^i  per  cent. 
,  3  per  cent. 
8'j  percent. 
4  per  rent 
4?j  per  cent, 
ft  per  cent. 
ftf^  per  cent 


per  cent, 
a'j  (ter cent 
4  per  cent. 
"^  per  cent 

per  cent. 


never  throw  out  good  bills  that  she  may  co;.u:;:t  '■er 
issues ;  but  that,  when  she  has  resolved  upon  such  a 
measure,  she  should,  provided  the  contraction  can  not 
be  made  by  the  sale  of  bullion  and  public  securities, 
raise  the  rate  of  discount  so  as  to  lessen  the  demands 
upon  her  for  loans. 

The  dividends  on  bank  stock,  from  the  establish- 
ment of  the  company  to  the  present  timPj  have  been  as 
follows : 


Lady-day . . . 
Michaelmas . 
Liidy-day  . . . 
Michaelmas. 
Lady-day . . . 
Michaelmas . 
Lady-day . . . 


MIchaelmoD . 


I^ady-day . 


1694 
169T 
ITOS) 

iiaof" 

1T80 
1780 
1T81 
1731 
1732 
1782 
1747 
1763 
1764 
1707 
1781 
17SS 
ISOT 
1823 
1839 


8  per  cent 

9  " 
Varied  from  0 

5i  per  cent. 
6  " 
6*  " 
6  " 
6*  '• 
6  " 
6*   » 

6  " 
H  '• 
B  " 
B*  '• 
0    " 

7  " 
10 

8 
T 


to 


,■.,-;.,, 

■■.,f 

-is;  ■• 

a  i. 

;!«>*. 

li.-; 

l<    v. 

■5:) 

i  ■; 

>  1! 

.'>iftJo 


Previously  to  1759,  the  Bank  of  England  issued  no 
notes  for  less  than  .£20.  She  began  to  issue  XIO  notes 
in  1759;  £b  notes  in  1793;  and  £1  and  £2  notes  in 
March,  1797.  The  issue  of  the  latter  may  be  said  to 
have  ceased  in  1821,  though  they  were  again  issued  on 
the  emergency  in  1825. 

Interest  on  Deposits. — The  Bank  of  England  does  not 
allow,  cither  in  London  or  at  her  branches,  any  inter- 
est on  deposits ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  desirable 
if  she  could  srifcly  make  some  alteration  in  this  respect. 
The  v.ant  of  the  power  readily  to  invest  small  sums 
productively,  and  at  the  same  time  with  perfect  secu- 
rity, tends  to  weaken  the  motives  to  save  and  accumu- 
late. Nothing  has  contributed  more  to  diffuse  a  spirit 
of  economy,  and  n  desire  to  save,  among  all  classes  of 
the  population  of  Scotland,  than  tho  readiness  with 
which  deposits  of  small  sums  are  received  by  banks  of 
undoubted  solidity  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
tho  allowance  of  interest  upon  them.  —  Sie  Scotch 
Banks.  This  advantage  is  now,  however,  in  somo 
degree  secured  in  England,  not,  only  by  the  institution 
of  savings  banks,  but  by  the  Joint-stock  banks  that 
have  been  opened  in  most  parts  of  the  countrj'.  Tlio 
receiving  of  deposits  is,  indeed,  an  essential  part  of  tho 
proper  business  of  a  bank.  "A  banker  is  a  dealer  in 
capital,  on  intermediate  party  between  the  borrower 
anil  the  lender.  lie  borrows  of  one  party  and  lends  to 
another ;  and  the  difference  between  the  terms  at  whicli 
he  liorrows  and  thoso  at  which  he  lends  is  tho  source 
of  his  profit.  By  this  means  he  draws  into  active  op- 
eration those  small  sums  of  money  which  were  pre- 
viously unproductive  in  the  hands  of  private  individu- 
als, and  at  the  same  time  furnishes  accommodation  to 
another  class,  who  have  occasion  fur  additional  capital 
to  carry  on  their  commercial  transactions." — See  Gil- 
dart's  Practical  Observation)  on  Hanking,  p.  52. 

In  further  corroboration  of  what  has  now  been  stated, 
it  may  bo  mentioned  that  it  is  estimated  by  tho  best 
authorities  that  the  deposits  in  the  Scotch  banks  may 
ninount  at  present  (1846)  to  about  .£80,000,0(X),  of  which 
mure  than  a  half  consists  of  sums  of  from  £10  to  X200 ! 
This  is  a  most  satisfactory  proof  of  the  vast  importance 
of  tlic  system.  Perhaps  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  affirm 
that  but  for  the  receiving  of  deposits  by  the  banks,  ond 
tho  allowing  of  interest  upon  them,  not  a  third  part  of 
the  sums  under  £200,  and  not  a  half  of  those  above  it, 
would  ever  hove  been  accumulated,  —  <See  Scotch 
Banks.  Wo  ore  not,  however,  able  to  say  whether 
tho  Bank  of  England  could  offer  interest  on  deposits 
without  having  so  largo  a  sum  forced  upon  her  as  might 
in  perlodj  of  distrust  seriously  oudauger  her  stability. 


And  it  were  better  that  the  system  should  continue  as 
at  present,  than  that  any  risl  of  this  sort  should  be  in- 
curred. Since  1826,  the  private  deposits  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  have  been  greatly  augmented.  Their  in- 
crease is  mainly  ascribable  to  the  preceding  panic,  and 
the  loss  that  was  then  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  pri- 
vate banks. 

Method  of  conducting  Business  at  the  Bank, — All  ac- 
connts  kept  at  the  Bank  with  individuals  are  termed 
drawing  accounts ;  those  with  whom  they  are  opened 
being  entitied  to  draw  checks  upon  them,  and  to  send 
the  bills  and  drafts  in  their  favor  to  be  presented  by 
the  Bank,  exactly  as  if  they  dealt  with  private  bank- 
ers. There  is  no  fixed  sum  with  which  an  individual 
must  open  a  drawing  account;  nor  is  there  any  fixed 
sum  which  the  Bank  requires  him  to  keep  at  his  credit 
to  indemnify  her  for  her  trouble  in  answering  bis 
drafts,  etc.  Mr.  Horslcy  Palmer  gave  in  his  evidence, 
in  1832,  the  following  statement  cs  to  the  facilities 
granted  by  the  Bank  in  drawing  accounts  since  1825 : 

1.  The  Bank  receives  dividends  by  power  of  attorney 
for  all  persons  having  drawing  accounts  at  the  Bonk. 

2.  Dividend  warrants  are  received  at  the  drawing  of- 
fice for  ditto.  8.  Exchequer  bills  and  other  securitie!> 
are  received  for  ditto ;  the  bills  exchanged,  the  interest 
received,  and  the  amount  carried  to  their  respective  ac- 
counts. 4.  Checks  may  be  drawn  for  £6  and  upward, 
instead  of  £10,  as  heretofore.  6.  Cash-boxes  taken  in, 
contents  unknown,  for  such  parties  as  keep  accounts  at 
the  Bank.  6.  Bank-notes  are  paid  at  the  counter,  in- 
stead of  drawing  tickets  for  them  on  the  pay  clerks,  as 
heretofore.  7.  Checks  on  city  bankers  paid  in  by  three 
o'clock  may  be  drawn  for  between  four  and  five ;  and 
thoso  paid  in  before  four  will  be  received  and  passed  to 
account  the  some  evening.  8.  Checks  paid  in  after 
four  are  sent  out  at  nine  o'clock  the  following  morning, 
received  and  passed  to  account,  and  may  be  drawn  for 
as  soon  as  received.  9.  Dividend  warrants  taken  in  at 
the  drawing  office  until  five  in  the  afternoon,  instead 
of  three  as  heretofore.  10.  Credits  paid  in  to  account 
are  received  without  the  bank-book,  and  are  afterward 
entered  therein  without  the  party  claiming  them.  11. 
Bills  of  exchange  accepted  payable  at  the  Bank  are 
payable  with  or  without  advice ;  heretofore  with  ad- 
vice only.  12.  Notes  of  country  bankers  payable  in 
London  ore  sent  out  the  same  day  for  payment.  13. 
Checks  are  given  out  in  books,  and  not  in  sheets  '% 
heretofore. 

A  person  having  a  drawing  account  may  havo  a  dis- 
count account;  but  no  person  can  have  the  latter  with- 
out, at  the  same  time,  having  the  former.  When  a 
discoimt  account  is  opened,  the  signatures  of  the  par- 
ties are  entered  in  a  book  kept  for  the  purpose,  and 
powers  of  attorney  are  granted,  empowering  the  per- 
sons named  in  them  to  act  for  their  principals.  No 
bill  of  exchange  drawn  in  the  country  is  discounted  by 
the  Bank  t»  London  under  £20,  nor  London  no<e  under 
£100,  nor  for  a  longer  date,  under  existing  regulations, 
than  three  months.  The  number  of  holidays  formerly 
kept  at  the  Bank  has  recently  been  reduced  about  a 
half,  in  tho  view,  as  stated  by  the  directors,  of  prevent- 
ing the  interruption  of  business.  There  aro  no  holi- 
days in  tho  months  of  March,  June,  September,  and 
December,  excepting  Christmas ;  Easter  Monday  and 
Tuesday  ore  no  longer  kopt. 

We  subjoin  on  account  of  tho  days  for  transferring 
stock,  and  when  the  dividends  are  due  at  the  Bank 
of  England,  tho  South  Sea  House,  and  the  East  India 
House : 

Tranter  Daus  at  the  Bank.       DlvUendi  dun. 
Dank  Stock,— Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday,^ 

and  Friday I  April  B. 

3  per  cant  Red.— Tuesday,  Wodnoaday,  Thurs-  J  Uct  10, 

day,  and  Friday J 

8  per  cent  1720.— Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thur»-1 

day,  and  Friday I  Jan.  6. 

8  per  cent  Cona,— Tuesday,  Wednesday,  Thurs-  (July  B. 

day,  and  Friday J 
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DfrldHldi  doo. 
Long.  Annuity  to  Jan.,  1360. — Tneiday,  WedneiO  April  6. 

day,  ThuKday,  and  Friday /  Oct.  10. 

Now  St  per  cent.  Annuity.  —  Tuesday,  Wednes- 
day, Thursday,  and  Friday I  Jan.  5. 

Mev  6  per  cent.  Annuity. — Tuesday,  Wednesday,  (July  0. 

Thursday,  and  Friday J 

April  6. 
Oct.  10. 
Jan.  6. 
July  5. 
Jan.  6. 
July  6. 
April  6. 
Oct  10. 


Annuities  for  terms  of  years,  some  payable  on . . . 

Ditto,  others  on 

Life  Annuity,  if  transferred  between  Januaij  5 
and  April  4,  or  between  July  5  and  October  6 . . 

Life  Annuity,  If  transferred  between  April  5  and 
July  4,  or  between  October  10  and  January  i . . 

At  the  South  Sea  Hotue. 
South  Sea  Stock. — Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Fri-  j  Jan.  6. 

day i  July  6. 

3  per  cent  Old  Annuity.  —  Monday,  Wednesday,  I  April  6. 

and  Friday j  Oct  10. 

8  per  cent.  New  Annuity.  — Tuesday,  Thursday,  )  ,„„  ^ 

and  Saturday ijulie 

3  per  cent  ITBl Tuesday  and  Thursday )  J  uiy  o. 

At  the  East  India  Route. 
India  Stock.— Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Saturday  J  jJJJl  ^ 

\  Mar.  ai. 
}  Sept  80. 


Interest  on  India  bonds,  due . 


Branch  Banki  of  the  Bank  of  Enghnd. — The  Bank 
of  England,  as  already  observed,  has  within  these  few- 
years  established  branch  banks  at  several  of  the  most 
considerable  towns  throughout  the  country.  The  mode 
and  terms  of  conducting  business  at  these  establish- 
ments have  been  described  as  follows :  "  The  branch 
bank  at  Swansea  (and  the  samo  is  true  of  those  estab- 
lished ih  other  places)  is  to  be  a  secure  place  of  deposit 
for  persons  having  occasion  to  make  use  of  a  bank  for 
that  purpose ;  such  persons  are  said  to  have  drawing 
accounts:  to  facilitate  to  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  the  obtaining  discotmts  of  good  and  unexcep- 
tionable bills,  founded  upon  real  transactions,  two  ap- 
proved names  being  required  upon  every  bill  or  note 
discounted;  these  are  called  discount  accounts,  llio 
applications  of  parties  who  desire  to  open  discount  ac- 
counts at  the  branch  are  forwarded  to  the  parent  estab- 
lishment for  approval,  and  an  answer  is  generally  re- 
ceived in  about  ten  days.  When  approved,  good  bills 
may  be  discounted  at  the  branch  without  reference  to 
London.  Bills  payable  at  Swansea,  London,  or  any 
other  place  where  a  branch  is  established,  are  discount- 
ed under  this  regulation.  The  dividends  on  any  of  the 
public  funds,  which  are  payable  at  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, may  be  received  at  the  branch,  by  persons  who 
have  opened  '  drawing  accounts,'  after  signing  powers 
of  attorney  for  that  purpose,  whic^  the  branch  will  pro- 
cure trom  London.  Ko  charge  is  made  in  this  case, 
except  the  expense  of  the  power  of  attorney  and  the 
postages  incurred  in  transmitting  it.  Purchases  and 
sales  of  every  description  of  government  securities  arc 
effected  by  the  branch  at  a  charge  corresponding  to 
that  made  by  the  local  bankers  where  the  branch  is 
situated.  A  commission,  including  brokerage  in  Lon- 
don, and  all  expenses  of  postage,  is  charged  on  paying 
at  the  Bank  of  England  bills  accepted  by  persons  hav- 
ing drawing  accounts  at  Swansea,  such  bills  to  bo  ad- 
vised by  the  branch ;  also  for  granting  letters  of  credit 
on  London,  or  on  the  other  branches.  The  branch 
grants  bills  on  London,  payable  at  seven  days'  date, 
without  acceptance,  for  sums  of  XIO  and  upword.  Per- 
sons having  drawing  accounts  at  Swansea  may  order 
money  to  be  paid  nt  the  Bank  in  lx>ndun  to  their  credit 
at  Swansea,  and  fice  versA,  at  a  charge  of  M.  in  lieu  of 
postage.  The  branch  moy  bo  called  upon  to  change 
any  notes  issued  and  daleil  at  Swansea ;  but  they  do 
not  change  the  notes  of  the  Bank  In  London,  nor  re- 
ceive them  in  payment,  unless  as  a  matter  of  courtesy 
where  the  parties  are  known.  Bank  post-bills,  which 
are  accepted  and  due,  are  received  at  (he  branch  ttom 
parties  having  drawing  accounts,  and  taken  to  account 
without  any  charge  for  postage ;  but  unaccepted  bank 
post-bills,  which  must  be  tent  to  Loudon,  are  auliject 


to  the  charge  of  postage,  and  taken  to  account  when 
due.  No  interest  is  allowed  on  deposits.  No  advance 
is  made  by  the  branch  upon  any  description  of  landed 
or  other  property,  nor  is  any  account  allowed  to  be 
overdrawn.  The  notes  are  the  same  as  those  issued  by 
the  parent  establishment,  except  being  dated  Swansea, 
and  made  payable  there  and  in  London.  No  note  is- 
sued exceeds  the  sum  of  X500,  and  none  are  for  a  less 
amount  than  jCO." 

Bank-notes  to  be  legal  Tender,  except  at  the  Bank  and 
Branch  Banks. — From  and  after  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  unless  and  until  Parliament  shall  otherwise  di- 
rect, a  tender  of  a  note  or  notes  of  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  expressed  to  be 
payable  to  bearer  on  demand,  shall  bo  a  legal  tender 
to  the  amount  expressed  in  such  note  or  notes,  and 
shall  bo  taken  to  bo  valid  as  a  tender  to  such  amount 
for  all  sums  above  £5  on  all  occasions  on  which  any 
tender  of  money  may  be  legally  made,  so  long  as  the 
Bank  of  England  shall  contiuue  to  pay  on  demand 
tlicir  said  notes  in  legal  coin  :  provided  always,  that 
no  such  note  or  notes  shall  bo  deemed  a  legal  tender 
of  payment  by  tho  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Bank 
of  England,  or  any  branch  bank  of  the  said  governor 
and  company;  but  tho  said  governor  and  company 
nrc  not  to  become  liable  or  bo  required  to  pay  and  sat- 
isfy, at  any  branch  bank  of  tho  said  governor  and 
company,  any  note  or  notes  of  the  said  governor  and 
compan}'  not  made  specially  payable  at  such  branch 
bank;  but  tho  said  governor  and  company  shall  be 
liable  to  pay  and  satisfy  at  the  Bank  of  England  in 
London  all  notes  of  the  said  governor  and  companj', 
or  of  any  branch  thereof. — §  6. 

Ah  Account  or  tub  AVBnAGB  Mabket  rBicB  op  Bullion  in 

KACII  YKAB,  from  1800  TO  1821  (TAKEN  FROM  OFFICIAI. 
DOCCJIENTS);  OF  TUK  AVERAGE  VALUE  VEB  CENT.  OF  THE 
CURRBNOT,  XSTIIIATEU  IIY  TUB  MARKET  I'BICE  OF  GOLI>  FOR 
TUB    BAKE    1>EBI0d;   AND   OF  Till  ATBBAUB    DBPREOIATION 

PER  Cent. 


Vun. 

Avaraffs  Prfee'of 
Gold  par  ol. 

Ararntr*  par  Cent, 
of  the  Value  of 
the  ('urranf  y. 

Average  Depre- 
ciation per  Cent. 

£  a.    a. 

£      ».    d. 

£    ».     rf. 

1800 

8  IT  m 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

1801 

4    G    0 

Ul  12    4 

S    T    8 

1802 

4    4    0 

02  14    2 

T    5  10 

1803 

'400 

OT    6  10 

3  13    8 

1804 

4    0    0 

07    0  10 

c  1.1  a 

180C 

4    0    0 

OT    0  10 

2  13    2 

1806 

4    0    0 

OT    0  10 

2  13    3 

180T 

4    0    0 

OT    0  10 

2  13    2 

1808 

4    0    0 

OT    6  10 

2  in   2 

1809 

4    0    0 

OT    0  10 

2  13    2 

1810 

4  10    0 

86  10    6 

13    0    « 

1811 

4    4    6 

02    B    2 

T  10  10 

1813 

4  15    0 

TO    5    8 

20  14    9 

1813 

6    1     0 

TT    2    0 

22  18    0 

1814 

6    4    0 

T4  IT    0 

26    2    0 

1818 

4  13    6 

88    B    0 

10  14    3 

1810 

4  13    6 

83    e    0 

10  14    8 

1811 

4    0    0 

OT    6  10 

2  13    2 

1818 

4    0    0 

OT    0  10 

2  13    2 

1810 

4    1     0 

05  11    0 

4    0    0 

1820 

8  10  11 

OT    a    0 

3  12    0 

1821 

8  IT  m 

100    0    0 

Nil. 

An  AroouNT  of  the  Profits  of  the  Dakk  of  F.nolanii  is 
the  Year  endino  the  20Tn  of  Feiiriiary,  1832;  statim; 
THE  1)e«i;riition  of  the  Sbiii'Bities  HEiJ>  HT  THE  Hank, 

ANI>   TUB  8oUE<1E8   FROM  WHICH   THE   SAID   I'BOFITS   HAVE 

ac<:rufj).— .Vo.  16,  Append,  to  Report. 


IiiturcBt  on  commercial  bills 

Interest  on  Exchequer  bills 

Annuity  for  46  yearn  (tlio  doad-welglit  ac- 
count)   

Interest  on  cnpitnl  received  fmm  RoTcmmeiit 

Allowance  received  fur  inauaKeiuonl  of  the 
public  (ielit 

Intore«t  on  loan*  on  niort|fa({e« 

Interent  on  stock  In  the  public  funds 

Intenmt  on  private  loans 

I'rotlt  on  bullion.  commlHPioii,  rent,  receipts 
on  dlscountwl  bills  unpntil,  inananoiiii'iit  of 
the  bimlncM  of  tho  Itankn  if  Irelanil,  of 
Scotland,  and  Koyal  Bank  of  Scotland,  and 
sundry  Items 


£vm,m> 

204,109 

461,415 
440,602 

251,800 
00,084 
16,076 
e«,U41 


T1,S60 


i;l,0H9,17« 


BAN 


XM 


BAN 


An  Account  or  all  Dibteibctions  madb  ire  tub  Bank  op  Enoland  among  the  Phopbietors  of  Bank  Stock,  wiiETitsn 
iiv  Money  Payments,  ToANsrEB  op  5  veb  Cent.  Annuities,  or  otiikbwibe,  undkb  the  Heads  or  Bonus,  Inckeabb  cr 
Div:dknu,  and  Inckease  op  Cadtal,  uetween  the  SfiTU  op  Frubuaby,  ITOT,  AND  81sT  OP  Mabcii,  1832,  IN  addition  to 

THE  OBDINABY  ANNUAL  DIVIDEND  UP  T  I'EB  CENT.  ON  THE  CAPITAI,  STOCK  OP  THAT  COBIWBATION,  EXIBTINO  IN  1797,  IN- 
CLUDING THEREIN  THE  WHOLE  DIVIDEND  PAID  SINCE  JUNE,  1816,  ON  THEIR  INCBEASED  CAPITAL  ;  STATLNQ  TUB  PEBIOD  WHEN 
BUCH  DiBTRIUUTIONB  WEBE  MADE,  AND  THE  AgOUEUATE  AMOUNT  OP  THE  WHOLE. 


D*nominstioD  and  Periods  of  Dutributloo. 


In  June,  1799:  £10,  ercent.  bonus  In  C  irer  cents.  1797, on  Xll,642,400,  is. ...w 

Mny,  1801:  £6  percent  ditto.  In  Navy  6  per  ccnta.  ditto 

November,  1802:  /E210a  percent,  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

October,  1804:  £5  percent,  ditto, cub,  ditto 

October,  1806:  £S  per  cent  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

October,  1800 :  £6  per  cent  ditto,  ditto,  ditto 

From  April,  1S07,  to  October,  (     Increase  ofdivldendsat  the  rate  ofXS  per  cent  per  annum,  on  £11,642,400, 

1822,  both  inclusive  |  is,  16  years 

From  April,  1823,  to  October,  j     Increase  of  dividends  at  the  rate  of  £1  per  cent  per  annum,  on  £11,642,400, 

1829,  both  inclusivo  j  is,  7  years 

In  June,  1816 Increase  of  capital  at  26  per  cent,  is 

From  October,  ISIG,  to  Octo-        Dividend  at  the  rate  of  £10  per  cent  per  annum  on  £2,910,000,  increased 

bcr,  1S22,  both  inclusive         capital,  is,  61  years 

From  April,  1823,  to  October,        Dividend  at  tbo  rate  of  £8  per  cent  per  annum  on  £2,910,600,  increased 

1831,  both  inclusive  capital,  la,  9  years 

AggregBte  amount  of  the  whole 

Annual  dividend  payable  on  Bank  stocic  in  1797,  on  a  capital  of  £11,642,400  at  the  rate  of  £7  per  cent  per 

annum 

Annual  dividend  payable  since  Juno,  1816,  on  a  capital  of  £14,663,000,  to  October,  1822,  inclusive,  at  the 

rate  of  £10  per  cent,  per  annum 

Annual  dividend  payable  from  April,  1823,  to  the  81st  of  March,  1832,  both  inclusive,  on  a  capital  of 

£14,863,000  at  the  rate  of  £8  per  cent  per  annum 


£1,164,24U 
582,120 
291,000 
682,120 
682,120 
582,120 

6,588,362 

814,608 
2,910,000 

1,891,890 

2,095,632 


i:n,818,070 


£814,908 


£1,466,300 


£1,164,240 


An  Aocoukt  or  tub  Notes,  Pobt-billb,  eto.,  op  the  Bank  op  England  to  Ciboclation,  on  the  28tii  of  Febhuary  in 
EACH  Year,  pbom  1698  to  1792,  dotu  included,  as  near  as  the  same  can  he  made  up. 


;:   K.    d. 

Nil. 

)    7    8 

r  5  10 

SIS    2 

:  13  2 

!  13    2 

!  13    2 

1  13    2 

1  13    2 

13    2 

1    11    0 

1(1  in 

14    9 

IH    0 

2    6 

14    8 

14    B 

13    2 

13    2 

9    0 

12    0 

Nil. 

Ingland  in 

BTATINi. 
I  the  llANk, 
1)P1TS    HAVE 


I  £18fl,U!l5 
204,109 

4M,41K 
44A,r>02 

251.800 
60,084 
15.075 
66,941 


71^ 


V««r. 

58th  F«bni«ry. 

V«ar. 

S8th  February. 

Year. 

88111  February. 

y««r. 

S8lh  Pabniary. 

1608 

£ 

1,221,290 

1722 

£ 

2,365,640 

1746 

£ 
8,383,720 

1770 

£ 
6,237,210 

1009 

743,850 

1723 

8,616,110 

1747 

4,107,420 

1771 

6,822,780 

ITOO 

938,240 

1724 

8,232,830 

1748 

8,894,650 

1772 

6,962,160 

1701 

208,860 

1725 

8,734,480 

1749 

8,737,110 

1773 

6,037,060 

1702 

020,730 

1726 

8,070,850 

1760 

8,964,970 

1774 

7,550,780 

1703 

933,700 

1727 

8,888,180 

1761 

4,022,160 

1776 

9,136,930 

1704 

001,990 

1728 

4,574,920 

1752 

4,444,960 

1770 

8,699,720 

1706 

K5fl,010 

1729 

4,152,590 

1753 

4,401,680 

1777 

8,712,230 

1700 

090,840 

1730 

3,098,280 

1764 

4,002,870 

1778 

7,440,i!80 

1707 

969,820 

1731 

4,461,720 

1755 

3,960,060 

1779 

9,012,610 

1708 

0-lS,680 

1732 

4,251,660 

1756 

4,100,700 

1780 

8,410,790 

1709 

707,470 

1733 

4,385,060 

1757 

6,819,130 

1781 

7,002,450 

1710 

001,580 

1784 

4,20,",,  070 

1758 

6,320,590 

1782 

8,028,880 

1711 

477,510 

171)6 

4,627,090 

1769 

4,580,840 

1783 

7,075,090 

1713 

739,920 

1730 

4,907.760 

1760 

4,909,260 

1784 

6,202,700 

1713 

1,221,880 

1737 

6,215,010 

1701 

5,032,850 

1785 

6,028,000 

1714 

023,640 

1788 

4,700,280 

1702 

6,741,090 

1780 

7,581,960 

1718 

972,160 

1789 

4,347,270 

176.1 

6,9110,910 

1787 

8,829,840 

1716 

1,400,660 

1740 

4,660,980 

1704 

6,601,800 

1TS3 

9,5ri,120 

1717 

2,063,160 

1T41 

4,841,840 

1706 

0,810,670 

1789 

9,897,210 

1718 

2,782,420 

1742 

4,471,510 

1766 

5,017,670 

1790 

10,040,640 

1710 

1,807,010 

1748 

4,654.890 

1707 

5,510,990 

1-91 

11,439,200 

1720 

2,466,880 

1744 

4,253,010 

1768 

5,778,990 

1792 

11,307,880 

1721 

2,244,280 

1745 

4,279,610 

1769 

5,707,190 

No  proviously  published  tahio  of  the  circulation  of  tho  Bank  of  England  extends  further  back  than  1777 ; 
we  are  indebted  to  the  Court  of  Directors  for  being  able  to  supply  this  striking  defect,  and  to  exhibit  for  tlio 
iirst  time  the  circulation  of  the  Dank,  fW>m  witliin  four  years  of  its  establishment  down  to  the  present  day. 

STATEMINT  KXItlUlTINO  TIIR  ToWM  AND  COVHTRY  CIRCULATION,  DEPOSITS,  SeOVBITIIB,  BULLION,  ETa,  OP  TUB  BANK  OP 
Enulanii,  on  iur  vndermkntioned  days  op  the  following  Years. 


Datw. 

NotM  In  Clrculatioo. 

Depoelti. 

Total 
LlabimlM. 

BocurUlei. 

Bullion. 

Total  Amela. 

Balance  of 

Aaie(«  over 
tiabiiilioe. 

In  London. 

Intht 
Country. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

13.32,  July        8.... 

14,809,000 

2,784,000 

8,61)8.000 

26,661,000 

21,280,000 

6,610,000 

27,846,000 

2,185,000 

1833,  January  1  ... . 

14,298,000 

2,778,000 

12,725,00<1 

29,801,000 

21,947,000 

10,020,000 

31,97«,n(H) 

2,172,(K)0 

July        2  . . . . 

16,78il,ttn0 

8,160,000 

12,S.'!«.000 

81,778,000 

22.683,000 

M,391,000 

34,074,000 

2,290,000 

1S34,  January  7  . . . . 

14,193,000 

3,229,000 

19,8S9,000 

117,811,000 

29,0114,000 

10,142,000 

39,8150,000 

2,5l.'5,n00 

July        1  . . . . 

16,618,000 

8,171,000 

16,873,000 

84,062,000 

27.471,000 

8.8sft,000 

K0.,350,(XH) 

2,294,000 

1836,  January  0  . . . . 

18,850,000 

8,156,000 

17,894,000 

34,890,000 

n0,033,(HI0 

6,.S!IS,000 

,37,771,000 

2,872,000 

July        7.... 

14,081,000 

8,329,000 

17,702,000 

C6,112,(H)0 

81.445,000 

0,530,000 

37,981,090 

2,869,000 

IS36,  January  6.... 

10,818,000 

8,396,000 

20,429,000 

87,143,000 

32,057,000 

7.0117.0(10 

39,764,000 

2,611,000 

July        5  . . . . 

13,715,000 

8,5!I6,000 

16,816,000 

83,!!2fl,0OO 

29„'t97,0(H) 

6,714,000 

30,111,000 

2,7S6,000 

1837,  January  8  . . . . 

13,028,000 

4.074,000 

lfl,07S,(M>0 

83,775,000 

32,.147,000 

i'J'Jl.OOO 

,30,608.000 

2,so3,mi() 

July        4.... 

18,149,000 

8.736,000 

1O,'.'57.00O 

27,141,000 

24,589,000 

6,677,000 

.80,100,000 

8,0'i6,000 

18.18,  January  2.... 

18,869,000 

!!,T23,000 

11,230.000 

28,822,000 

20,927,000 

9,909,000 

30,830,000 

2,614,000 

July        8  . . . . 

14,699,000 

4.o.Ts,noo 

9,1ll!l.000 

27,936,000 

20,6110,000 

9,0S(t,0(10 

30,670,000 

2,634,000 

1839,  January  1  •••• 

13,4fl1.(HK) 

4,0<H,00(1 

11,827,0(H) 

28,866,000 

22,877,000 

9,04S.(IO0 

31,426.000 

2,609,000 

July        2.... 

18,442,000 

4.HW,(HH) 

7.489,000 

26,100,000 

24,061,000 

8,0-0,0(NI 

27,737,000 

2,6il7,000 

1840,  January  7.... 

11,021.000 

8,»'.'0,000 

14,618,000 

(10,066,000 

28,411,000 

4,50S,0(K) 

82,919,000 

2,854.000 

July        7  . . . . 

12,041,000 

8,971,000 

7,298, 0(H) 

28,I106,0(H) 

21,015,000 

4,819.000 

20,731,000 

2,829,000 

1S41,  JanuarjS.... 

11,660,000 

8,971,000 

8,470.000 

24.100,IMIO 

22,860,000 

4,008,000 

20,913,000 

2,813,000 

July        0  . . . . 

12,867,000 

4,167,000 

14,728,000 

81.252,000 

28,947,000 

6,3111,000 

84,266,000 

8,014,000 

1842,  January  4  . . . . 

11,815.0(K) 

4,864.000 

9,008,000 

25,1(*7.00() 

22,512,000 

6,002.000 

28,114,000 

2,927,000 

July        2.... 

18,261,000 

4,(163,000 

8,070,000 

26,894,000 

21,002,000 

8.693.000 

29,696,000 

2,701,000 

1843,  January  7  . . . . 

18,804,000 

6,214,000 

10,684,000 

35,062,000 

26,706,000 

10,982,000 

87,688,  (KM) 

2,686,000 

BAN 


112 


BAN 


A  Rnrnm  or  rm  Avebaqe  Aogseoatb  AMomrr  or  Pbomusobt  Notes,  pataulk  to  BKAHEn  ok  Dekand,  ts  cipctlatio!! 
IN  TUB  United  Kikodom  in  tux  Montus  op  Jancaby  anu  July,  msTiRouiBUiMa  those  oibculated  iit  toe  Banks  of 
Ehoi-ani)  and  Ibeland,  and  bt  Pbivate  and  Joint-stook  Hanks  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ibilakd,  toostuebwitu 
TUE  Bullion  in  tub  Bank  or  Enqland,  pbom  SErTEMUEB,  1833,  to  Jancaby,  1843. 


Data*. 

England. 

1    SaoUand. 

Inlaad. 

Total  laiuaa 

Intha 

United 

Kingdom. 

Bullion  In 

Iha  Bank  of 

Kuglalid. 

Bank  of 
EDgland. 

PrlTata 
Baoka. 

Baaka. 

Vnrataraad. 

Prlrata  and 

JolaUtock 

Banka. 

Bank  of 
Inland. 

Private  and 

Joiiit.«to«k 
Banki. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1S33,  Septombor 

19,014,000 

0,108,037 

1,116,621 

2,307,086 

2,6«,496 

0,678,900 

1,112,165 

86,036,244 

10,841,250 

lS04,JsnuBry  . 

19,234,600 

0,021,623 

1,260,688 

2,1!I6,980 

3,004,933 

4,017,600 

1,620,678 

87,866,f88 

9,962,800 

July 

19,483,400 

6,368,122 

1,637,611 

8,064,614 

3,108,239 

8,638,300 

1,134,764 

87,329,860 

8,403,000 

1836,  January  . 

18,647,600 

6,670,!ia3 

1,822,491 

1,807,677 

3,050,828 

8,863,660 

1,702,966 

37,626,900 

6,562,600 

July 

1S,8«4,780 

6,638,806 

2,130,908 

1,821,730 

8,063,063 

8,491,176 

1,270,539 

37,178,630 

6,268,600 

1836,  January  . 

1T,953,600 

6,342,803 

2.472,M7 

1,898,915 

3,091,610 

8,484,620 

2,086,709 

37,779,324 

7,632,000 

July 

18,6S2,780 

6,710,8.10 

3,371,942 

1,401,240 

8,280,066 

8,230,600 

1,940,976 

38,664,404 

6,224,260 

1S3T,  January  . 

18,736,000 

6,831,721 

3,061,050 

640,983 

8,140,321 

8,487,160 

2,14,3,361 

38,649,196 

8,990,000 

July 

19,174,600 

0,229,413 

3,366,911 

840,243 

2,977,639 

8,091,800 

1,444,702 

86,619,672 

6,a.')7,000 

1833,  January  . 

13,948,000 

0,069,232 

3,763,187 

271,498 

8,000,233 

3,812,600 

2,240,424 

88,201,279 

9,912,000 

July 

20,249,400 

0,702,666 

4,239,833 

260,719 

8,121,832 

3,222,350 

l,S!lfl,76S 

39,743,007 

9,680,800 

1839,  January  . 

1S,6M,S00 

7,639,120 

4,666,369 

232,692 

3,244,003 

3,561,626 

3,090,246 

40,779,268 

8,813,300 

July 

18,407,800 

6,847,002 

4,243,419 

M,S91 

3,10.5,701 

8,19.3,176 

2,074,422 

83,016,470 

8,118,800 

1810,  January  . 

17,316,000 

0,620,674 

3,941,807 

62,!!70 

8,070,638 

8,266,560 

2,716,646 

37,003,137 

4,864,600 

July..... 

17,091,000 

C,!!."i«,s24 

3,097,041 

67,921 

.S,22S,6','6 

2,979,950 

1,370,061 

35,S,57,|I32 

4,499,750 

1841,  Januanr  . 

16,852,260 

0,801,992 

8.587,819 

164,717 

8,174,r)55 

3,218,200 

2,:UJ6,204 

36,000,297 

8,066, 2r;0 

July 

17,!t7fl,000 

6,9(17,632 

3,413.810 

8,181,594 

3,066,025 

1,906,072 

86,444,738 

6,011,000 

1843,  January  . 

10,293,000 

6,473,189 

8,042,197 

• .  *  ■ 

8,070,075 

8,205,876 

2,616,077 

33,6<I6,013 

6,629,000 

July 

19,908,000 

6,100,681 

2,939,196 

> . .  • 

2,716,080 

2,342,778 

1,680,981 

86,803,218 

8,833,000 

1S43,  January  . 

18,233,000 

4,942,826 

2,839,909 

.... 

2,770,838 

3,112,960 

2,099,041 

34,049,103 

11,064,000 

Account  or  the  Ciboitlation,  Deposits,  Seodeitibs,  Bullion,  and  Bubplub  (xxolusitb  or  Capital)  or  the  Assets  over 
tiik  Liauilities  or  tiib  Bank  or  Enuland  at  (ob  as  nbae  tuebbto  as  tiie  Aooounts  can  ub  hade  up)  tiib  unueb-uen- 
tionbd  Dates  in  each  or  tub  following  Yeabs, 


Rait  or  Siurpluf 

Oataa, 

ClraoIaUon. 

Dapoaita. 

Coeuritlaa. 

BuUlon. 

of  Aueta  ovar 
I.lahilitlM. 

1793,  February  23 

X 
11,883,910 

X 
6,346,460 

16,006,260 

4,010,080 

£ 
2,730,670 

AugUFt      81 

10,866,060 

6,442,310 

14,809,080 

6,822,010 

2,823,830 

1794,  February  28 

10,744,020 

7,391,310 

14,524,650 

6,987,110 

2,876,830 

August     80 

10,236,780 

6,936,710 

12,416,460 

6,770,110 

2,994,030 

1798,  February  28 

14,017,610 

6,973,020 

10,811,340 

6,127,720 

2,948,630 

Augnst      31 

10,862,200 

8,164,980 

10,989,920 

6,130,360 

3,109,090 

1796,  Febmary  28 

10,729,620 

6,702,380 

17,139,840 

2,639,680 

8,247,590 

Angui't     81 

0,246,790 

6,666,320 

17,02,'5,470 

2,122,960 

3,246,810 

1797,  February  28 

9,674,780 

4,891,530 

10,837,760 

1,086,170 

8,357,010 

August     81 

11,114,120 

7,706,360 

18,261,170 

4,089,620 

3,471,320 

1793,  February  28 

13,096,830 

8,148,900 

10,799,500 

6,828,940 

3,333,710 

August     81 

12,180,610 

8,800,720 

17,849,640 

0,840,100 

8,414,410 

1T99,  February  23 

12,969,800 

8,181,320 

17,039,080 

7,663,900 

3,611,310 

August     31 

13,389,490 

7,042,240 

10,930,440 

7,000,780 

2,399,490 

1300,  February  28 

16,844,470 

7,062,030 

21,024,060 

0,144,260 

8,601,150 

August     81 

16,047,180 

8,836,060 

22,133,420 

8,150,460 

8,900,030 

1801,  February  28 

16,213,280 

10,746,840 

20,424,780 

4,640,120 

4,106,780 

August     81 

14,666,110 

8,183,330 

22,209,570 

4,385,260 

8,8.54.390 

1802,  Fcbniary28 

16,180,830 

6,863,210 

21,959,320 

4,152,950 

4,007,630 

August     81 

17,097,680 

0,739,140 

27,1 13,300 

3,391,780 

4,108,370 

1803,  February  28 

16,319,980 

8,060,240 

28,914,900 

8,770,750 

4,321,480 

August     81 

16,983,830 

0,817,240 

20,013,840 

8,692,^00 

4,710,770 

1804,  February  29 

17,077,800 

8,070,330 

20,998,970 

8,372,140 

4,010,460 

Aiigiiit      81 

17,163,890 

9,716,6.30 

25.326,680 

6,379,190 

4,880,460 

1306,  February  28 

17,871,170 

12,083,620 

28,601,890 

6,333,300 

4,690,400 

August      81 

16,383,400 

14,048,080 

27,772,860 

7,624,600 

4,960,370 

1806,  February  23 

17,730,120 

0,930,790 

20,891,070 

6,937,190 

4,.«fl7,3,50 

August      81 

21,027,470 

0,030,830 

29,473,100 

0,216,020 

6,024,320 

1807,  February  23 

Ifl,ii6(),fl30 

11,329,320 

27,408,460 

6,142,340 

4,771,300 

August     31 

19,673,860 

11,730,200 

29,936,1160 

6,481,350 

4,953,740 

1303,  February  29 

13.138,860 

11,961.900 

27,884,080 

7,356,470 

6,0,38,71)0 

Augtist      81 

17,111.290 

13,012,610 

29,244,090 

0,016,940 

6,186,230 

1309,  February  23 

13.542,860 

9,982.960 

29,113,200 

4,433,"()0 

6,031,090 

August      31 

19,674,1 '*0 

12,287,130 

38,4.36,270 

8,062,430 

6,266,390 

1810,  February  23 

21,019,000 

12,487,810 

33,373,630 

8,501,410 

6,403.0H0 

August      81 

24,793,900 

13,017,620 

40,973,770 

3,191,360 

5,754,110 

1811,  Fobnisry  23 

23,360,220 

11,+16,fl60 

87,122,!t69 

8,860,l'4l) 

6,667,420 

August     31 

«8,286,S60 

11,075,0(10 

07,(V33,280 

8,24rt,8(!0 

6,964,070 

1312,  Febniary  20 

23,403.320 

11,695,200 

83,020,290 

2,938,190 

6,005,960 

August      31 

«3,(K6,SS0 

11,343,910 

83, 170,120 

8,099,270 

0,899,600 

1818,  Febniary  27     

28,210,930 

11,203,180 

87,930,960 

2,834,600 

0,380,840 

AURTISt       81 

24.823,120 

11,159,780 

40,1110,080 

2,712,270 

0.3:10,600 

1814,  Fubniary  2  ! 

24,30;,030 

12,456,460 

41,9,39,910 

2,204,480 

0,987,300 

August     3! 

23,303,290 

14,349,940 

43,346,900 

2,007,080 

7,225,410 

1816,  February  C3 

27,261,660 

11,702,260 

44,663,6(10 

2,086,910 

7,631,610 

AuKiist     31 

27,243,070 

12,6<lfl,fl(H) 

44,354,130 

8,409,040 

8,313,WiO 

1816,  February  2U 

27,013,020 

12,383.390 

4\4Ol,0IO 

4,040,K30 

3,039,(WO 

Autnut     81 

26,753,720 

11,356,880 

17,279,840 

7,562,730 

0,227,220 

1817,  February  23 

27,397,900 

10,325,610 

84,273,030 

0,630,970 

6,786,090 

August     80 

89.613,730 

9,034,590 

02,6(«,630 

11,668,260 

6,046,620 

1818,  February  28 

27,770,970 

7,997,660 

80,906,830 

10,066,460 

6,192,270 

August     31 

20,202,160 

7,927,780 

82,370,760 

6,863,160 

4,004,040 

1819,  February  27 

26,126,700 

0,413,370 

81,-I5B,000 

4,134.020 

4,099,560 

August     31 

26,262,090 

0,804,160 

81,740,68« 

8,5:16,860 

8,779,(HiO 

1820,  Febniary  20 

B8,4H4,110 

4,093,660 

26,137,490 

4,911,(160 

8,620,830 

August     81 

24,209,840 

4,420,010 

23,340,120 

8,211,030 

3,8.36,960 

1881,  Febniary  «S 

23,384,020 

6,622,390 

20,790.270 

11,369,900 

8,lRS„16il 

August     81 

20,290,800 

8,818,480 

18,476,640 

11,2»8,000 

3,696,330 
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;!,:io 

4,410 

i.aio 

S09.4!)0 
1,150 

!KM>,(i:io 
i(ir),7iio 

Vl.N'JO 

807,080 


1822, 
1S23, 
1S24, 
18i6, 
1S26, 
1S27, 

:s2S, 

1829, 
1830, 
1831, 
1832, 
1833, 
1834, 
1S;!6, 
1836, 
1837, 
1838, 
13.19, 
1840, 
1S41, 
1842, 
1843, 


Februai-y  28 . 
August  81. 
Fcbniary  28'. 
AiigUHt  80 . 
February  28  . 
August  81 . 
February  28  . 
August  31 . 
Fubniary  28 . 
August  31 . 
February  28 . 
August  81 . 
February  29 . 
August  30 . 
February  28 . 
August  31  . 
February  21 . 
August  30 . 
February  28 . 
August  31  . 
February  29 . 
August  28 . 
February  20 . 
August  2T . 
February  25 . 
August  20 . 
February  24 . 
August  25 . 
February  23 . 
August  30 . 
Februaiy  28  . 
August  29 . 
Febniary  27  . 
August  28 . 
February  20  . 
August  2T . 
February  25 . 
August  25 . 
February  23 . 
August  31 . 
Febniary  22 . 
August  27 . 
February  26 . 


ClrculBlion. 


18,1 

17, 

18, 

10. 

19, 

20, 

20, 

10, 

26,. 

21 

21,i 

22 

21. 

21, 

19,i 

19, 

20, 

21, 

19. 

18,1 

IS,- 

18, 

19, 

1ft, 

19, 

19, 

18. 

18, 

18, 

18, 

18, 

IS, 

IS. 

19. 

18. 

17. 

10 

17 

10 

1 

10, 

20, 

20. 


X 

005,360 
404,790 
892,240 
231,240 
730,990 
132,120 
,763,700 
,398,840 
,407,910 
50:j,500 
890,010 
747,000 
,980,710 
357,510 
870,850 
,.^47,380 
050,780 
404,700 
000,140 
538,030 
051,710 
320,000 
372,000 
925,000 
(1511,000 
1 '.15,000 
51(1,000 
,085,(100 
181,000 
018,(K)0 
1(;5,(MK) 
,887,000 
,975,(K)0 
,4SS.0fl0 
,098,000 
,'.182,000 
,604,000 
,170,000 
,399,000 
370,000 
920.000 
332,000 
218,000 


DepoiiU. 


< 

4,089,940 

0,390,440 

7,181,100 

7,827,350 

10,097,850 

0,079,810 

10,108,780 

6,410,600 

6,935,940 

7,190,800 

8,801,600 

8,052,090 

9,198,140 

10,201,280 

9,563,960 

9,035,070 

10,708,150 

11,620,840 

11,218,680 

9,060,310 

8,937,170 

10,278,000 

12,465,000 

11,9'27,000 

18,087,000 

18,800,000 

10,071,000 

13,725,000 

14,(M4,000 

12,040,000 

10,007,000 

10,040,0(10 

10,825,000 

8,922,000 

7,739,000 

0,488,000 

0,560,000 

0,254,000 

6,407,000 

6,075,000 

8,239,000 

8,690,000 

11,520,000 


S«curitUi. 


X 
16,973,080 
17,290,510 
18,319,780 
17,467,870 
18,872,000 
2(),«(  14,530 
24,951,830 
25,100,030 
32,918,580 
26,088,680 
28,620,530 
23,199,320 
28  581,270 
23,905,580 
26,384,760 
24,061,810 
24,204.390 
24,565,600 
25,2(18,080 
28,905,030 
24,338,490 
28,420,000 
23,850,000 
23,245,000 
25,212,000 
27,732,000 
24,8115,000 
28,173,000 
27,308,000 
27,097,000 
27,207,000 
26,357,000 
21,958,000 
21,011,000 
21,741,000 
'25,141,(H)0 
21,011.000 
22,075,000 
21,344,000 
22,002,000 
22,124,000 
22,159,000 
2.3,5a4,(H)0 


Bullion. 


X 

11,057,160 

10,097,060 

10,384,280 

12,668,240 

13,810,000 

11,787,430 

8,779,100 

3,634,320 

2,459,510 

6,754,230 

10,160,020 

10,403,770 

10,347,290 

10,498,880 

0,835,020 

6,795,630 

9,171,000 

11,150,480 

8,217,050 

0,439,700 

6,293,150 

7,514,000 

10,205,000 

10,871,000 

9,225,000 

7,303,000 

6,289,000 

0,255,000 

7,787,000 

5,260,000 

4,077,000 

6,548,000 

10,471,000 

9,540,000 

6,773,000 

2,420,000 

4,311,000 

4,299,000 

4,336,000 

4,822,000 

0,11'J,000 

9,729,000 

11,016,000 


RMt  or  Sarplu 

of  AsmU  over 

LI>blllllM. 


8,674,940 
3,624,240 
8,130,620 
8,067,020 
2,847,220 
2,880,030 
2,807,890 
2,030,950 
2,974,240 
8,074,440 
2,996,280 
2,868,400 
2,749,710 
2,845,620 
2,794,960 
2,874,890 
2,501,510 
2,030,030 
2,012,300 
2,730,860 
2,637,760 
2,336,000 
2,228,000 
2,264,000 
2,300,000 
2,510,000 
2,003,000 
2,018,000 
2,'.;30,000 
2,889,000 
8,202,000 
2,978,000 
2,620,000 
2,741,000 
2,077,000 
3,091,000 
2,802,000 
2,!  50,000 
2,873,000 
3,079,000 
.3,084,000 
2,806,000 
2,872,000 


An  Account  of  tuk  Notes  in  cinnuLATioN  or  tub  Bank  of 

F.NOLA.ND, 

\Ki>  OF  tub  otiieh  Hanks  of  Issue 

IN  Enqland 

ANi>  Wales,  Scotlanii,  and  Ireland 

Bl'EClFYINO  ALSO  THE 

UixLioN  in  the  Uask  ok  Exui-and 

Eiiitland. 

Houtland. 

Inland. 

Bnlllon  in 

Clinrtered, 

Four  Weeks  ending 

Bunk  of 

Private 

Juiiit.Ktork 

Privale,  and 

Bank  of 

Total. 

tlie  Bank  of 

Kngland. 

Banki. 

Bank!. 

Joint-stock 
Banks. 

Ireland. 

Dunks. 

England. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

24  .luly,         1.841 

17,970,000 

f>.907,682 

3,418,810 

3,181,594 

3,0r),5,0!26 

1,906.072 

,35,414,788 

6,011,000 

8  .Iiiuuary,  1S42 

10,203.000 

5,478,1,89 

3,042,197 

3,070.075 

3,20f>,876 

2,515,077 

33,605  013 

5,020,000 

2  April,          "     

16,074,000 

5,289,050 

3,047,050 

2,670,'29() 

3,074,125 

2,259,550 

33,014.677 

7,000,000 

23,fulv,           "     

19,908,000 

5,100,681 

2,930,11'6 

2,715,080 

2,8112,775 

1,080,!)87 

C5,;i03,218 

8,883,000 

15  October,     "     

19,503,tHH) 

5,4,88,001 

3,004,539 

2,743,7'.5 

3,041,1,50 

2,002,784 

35,843,929 

9,801,000 

7  .Tauuary,  1843 

1S,283,(K)0 

4,942,826 

2,8it9,90!l 

2,770,838 

3,1 12,960 

2,099,041 

34,049,103 

ll,0t>4,000 

1  Aprtl,         "     

10,5.39,000 

4,710,6!IO 

2,802,980 

2,4f)7,0M 

3,085,400 

2,010,740 

34, 081, '2.30 

11,420,000 

22.1ulv,           "     

19,800,000 

4,400,098 

2,840,312 

2,flO5,3'.'0 

8,089.100 

1,681,958 

34,545.704 

11,87'2,000 

14  October,      "     

10,024,000 

4,721,109 

8,130,002 

2,702.363 

3,232,576 

•2.058,846 

34,928,884 

1^2,080.000 

li  .luiuuiry,  1844 

18,064,000 

4,8J2,676 

3,234,999 

•2,901,746 

3,4s;i,(l50 

•2,301,189 

35.774,^i59 

14.038,000 

27  April,          "     

21.839,000 

.\2!i5,2o9 

3,752,807 

2,714,0'27 

3,025,9'i5 

2.357,440 

39,585,104 

15,8,84,000 

20  Julv,           "     

21,448,000 

4,024,179 

3,!'40,il26 

2,903,322 

3,440,7(MI 

1,974,284 

.37.730.811 

15,485,000 

12  Octolier,      "     

21,029,(MX) 

4,(174,102 

3,331,610 

2,987,0(15 

3,597.850 

•2.450.'.'01 

38.070.4.'>4 

14,882,000 

4  <)auuarv,  1845 

20,301, (KH) 

4.42'.l,4.'yt 

3,050,S(l'i 

3,159,4,50 

8,017,800 

8,(M:5,751 

37,930,317 

14,807,000 

20  April,          ••     

22,078,000 

4.080,048 

.3,;»(>.2-l,% 

3,001.240 

4,036,400 

,3,016,^23t 

40,118,704 

16,1C24,000 

Ill  .Inly,           "     

22,070,000 

4,478,(179 

3,158,776 

3,3.'13.!100 

3,860.475 

2,033,057 

39,r>41,4n2 

16,274,000 

UOctotor,     "     

21.890,000 

4.r.5:i,712 

8,311,527 

8.4-:S,074 

3.1107.0li5 

2,926,'.!(15 

4O,0'.'2,603 

14,088,000 

3  .Innuary,  1846 

21,028,000 

4,.')06,823 

3,102,742 

3.!tU0,4O9 

4, 351, '200 

3,053,106 

39,437,340 

18,313,000 

25  April,          "     

21,'i70,(K)0 

4,730,786 

3.301.181 

3,0116,317 

4.3t)5;025 

3, 181, '298 

39,949,010 

13,0.82,000 

18  .luly,            "     

21,284,000 

4,410,585 

3,IKSS,0i0 

it,3il0.0(10 

3,li91),S75 

2.6!!0.016 

38,S59,7r>5 

15,898,000 

10  October,      "     

21.194.000 

4,000.74.8 

3,202.588 

3,0('5,1.'>5 

4.184.575 

3.(K10,'.I80 

40,040,040 

15,983,000  1 

2  .lunniiry,  1847 

'.'O,63il,000 

4.5:'5.8f>5 

.'t.  13.8.321 

8,787.151 

4.21i'J-:5 

3,303.189 

39,599,741 

15,083,000 

27  March,        "     

20,0,87,000 

4,541.643 

3,247,531 

3,:i00.318 

3.S5T.S(K) 

2,840,936 

37,1)41,158 

ll,3'22,0O0 

1  .liiuimrv,  1848 

17,924,9'.i0 

3,5;'S.Hl7 

'2.41O.'.'70 

3.341.317 

3.11SS.7(K) 

2,107.416 

32,400,8110 

12,4(U,'250 

27  .lanuarv,  1840 

19.292.000 

3.(K  1.797 

'2,021.819 

3.032.,S72 

•2.7l7.52r,^ 

1,957,214 

33,'j73,^2^27 

15,fli.\000 

20  .lanuary,  1S50 

20,244,000 

i),0S5.291 

2.0,80.457 

8, 11 2.8,50 

2.090.800 

1.979,(W4 

34.39'2,431 

1(1.,S58.000 

26  .laiuuirv,  1,851 

20,805,0(10 

3.573,2112 

2.72S,(K4 

3,'252,485 

2,046.150 

2,in6,501 

35,14^2.(ir.2 

14,007.000 

'.'4  , lanuarv,  IS62 

21,4sri,0il0 

.3,494.410 

2,743.:i51 

3,283.502 

2,4S4,('50 

2.1ir>,S(M) 

3:..(180,725 

17,083,000 

22  .liinimry,  1S,'>3 

24.S48.000 

3.771.528 

2,'.1S'.I.578 

3,012,710 

2,8110,100 

•2.7113,551 

10,911,407 

19,712,000 

24  lluccniher,  "    

•22.112,(100 

8,833.753 

3,05(1,0,85 

4,11'2,787 

3,0115.11011 

3.3!i7.327 

39,567, 8,')2 

16,424,1X10  , 

FiXPENBKB 

or  the  ItA- 

IK  OF  ENOI 

.AND  FOU  T 

IE  Yeah  rn 

III  NO  20tii 

OF  Feuiiua 

lY,  1832. 

IlR. 

National  debt  (lepartiucut 

£104,143 
100,092 

6u,ior> 

Cu. 

£218,008 

89,187 

8,000 

40,000 

6,702 
28,509 

House  expeni«'s 

I  lin^ctors'  alluwaueu 

U.uikiLig  (lepartmout 

Keut 

Expetises  at  eleven  branclies  arising  from  llio 
banking  (lepartnient 

E.\peiises  attending  the  eireulation  of  £2,600,000 
of  branch  Hank  of  England  notes,  at  eleven 
branches  

£330,400 

£1189,400 

H 
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in.  Engmsh  Privatb  and  Provinciai.  Banks. 
— Besides  charging  the  usual  rate  of  interest  on  bills 
discounted,  the  provincial  bankers  are  mostly  in  the 
ha>iit  of  charging  5i.  or  6.<.  per  cent,  as  commission. 
Tliey  also  charge  ii  commission  on  all  payments,  and 
derive  a  protit  from  charges  for  the  transmission  of 
money,  etc.  Tlicy  usually  allow  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
on  money  deposited;  but  the  numerous  failures  that 
have  taken  place  among  them  have,  by  generating  a 
feeling  of  in.security  in  the  minds  of  the  depositors, 
confined  this  l)ranch  of  their  business  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits.  When  their  customers  overdraw 
tlieir  accounts,  they  are  cliar^ed  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  5  per  cent.  Country  hanks,  established  by  in- 
dividuals possessed  of  adequate  funds,  and  managed 
with  due  discretion,  nre  productive  of  the  greatest 
service.  They  form  commodious  reservoirs,  where 
the  floating  and  unemployed  capital  of  the  surroimd- 
ing  districts  is  collected,  and  frou'  which  it  is  again 
distributed,  l)y  way  of  loan,  to  those  wlio  will  employ 
it  to  the  l)est  advantage.  It  is,  tliercfore,  of  tlie  ut- 
most imiMirt.ince,  in  a  public  point  of  view,  tliat  tlicse 
cstulilishments  should  be  based  upon  solid  foundations. 
But  in  England,  unfortunately,  this,  till  recently,  has 
bceu  but  little  attended  to;  and  the  destruction  of 
country  banks  has,  upon  tliree  different  occasions — in 
1792,  in  1814,  1815,  and  181C,  and  in  1825  and  1826— 
produced  an  extent  of  bankruptcy  and  misery  that  has 
never,  perhaps,  liecu  equaled,  except  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Mississippi  scheme  in  France.  Government 
is  bouud  to  interfere  to  hinder  such  disastrous  results, 
and  we  have  already  given  some  account  of  tlie  meas- 
ures adopted  in  this  view. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  com- 
missions of  bankrujitcy  issued  against  country  bankers 
in  England  from  1809  to  1830,  botli  inclusive: 


Voan. 

ComBiiMtom. 

Ymti. 

ISW 

4 

IH-M 

4 

1810 

20 

18^1 

10 

ISU 

4 

1S22 

9 

1S12 

IT 

18-23 

a 

1818 

8 

IS'M 

10 

18U 

2T 

IS'.'B 

37 

ISI.*! 

26 

1820 

43 

1810 

8T 

18'2T 

8 

1817 

3 

18. '8 

8 

1818 

3 

lb-29 

3 

1811) 

13 

1830 

14 

Exclusive  of  the  above,  many  banks  stopped  pay- 
ments, to  tlie  great  injury  of  their  creditors  and  tlic 
pul)lic,  that  afterward  resumed  them ;  at  the  samp 
time  that  the  affairs  of  some  lianknipt  concerns  were 
arranged  without  a  commission.  During  the  wliole 
of  this  i)eriod  not  a  single  Scotch  liank  gave  way. 

Besides  the  stamp  duties  payable  on  notes,  each  in- 
dividual or  coni])any  issuing  tlicm  must  take  out  a 
license,  renewal>le  annually,  whicli  costs  X'30.  This 
license  spccilics  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  tlie 
body  corporate,  person  or  [jcrsons  in  the  firm  to  whom 
it  is  granted,  tlie  name  of  such  firm,  the  place  where 
the  business  is  curried  on,  etc. ;  and  a  separate  license 
is  to  be  taken  out  for  every  town  or  place  where  any 
notes  shall  be  issued  by  or  on  account  of  any  banker, 
etc.  I'nless  the  license  granted  to  persons  in  part- 
nership set  forth  the  names  and  places  of  abode  of  all 
persons  coiicemed  in  the  partnership,  whether  thtir 
names  ap|)ear  on  the  notes  issued  by  them  or  not,  such 
license  shall  be  absolutely  void. — .').')  f/ro.  ,1,  c.  IS4, 
s.  24.  For  the  regulations  as  to  the  issue  of  unstami>- 
cd  notes,  see  ini/e,  )i.  (!9.  The  issue  of  notes  ff  -  less 
than  X5  was  prohibite(l  in  England,  as  prcv.ously 
shown,  from  1777  to  1797;  but  they  continued  to  be 
issued  from  the  latter  iieriod  down  to  the  5th  of  April, 
1829,  when  their  further  issue  ceased,  in  consecjueiice  of 
an  act  passed  in  1820.  This  act  did  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  and  was  intended  to  give  greater  stabil- 
ity to  the  system  of  country  banking  in  England,  by 
■hutting  up  one  of  the  principal  channels  through  which 


the  inferior  class  of  bankers  had  been  In  the  liaWt  of 
getting  their  notes  into  circulation.  The  joint-stock 
bunks  established  in  different  parts  of  England  and 
Wales,  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  7  Geo.  4,  c. 
46,  authorizing  their  establishment,  consist  of  bodies 
of  partners,  varying  from  seven,  the  minimum,  to  any 
greater  number.  Each  partner  holds  one  or  more 
shares  of  the  company's  stock,  and  is  individually  lia- 
ble for  the  entire  debts  and  engagements  of  the  com- 
pany ;  so  that  a  person  holding  a  £50  or  £100  share  in 
a  joint-stock  bank  may,  in  the  event  of  its  becoming 
banknipt,  be  called  upon  to  make  payment  of  as  many 
thousands  of  pounds !  They  are  uniformly  almost 
managed  by  boards  of  directors  appointed  by,  and  gen- 
erally responsible  to,  the  body  of  shareholders.  The 
conditions  of  copartnery  vary  materially  in  different 
associations ;  but  the  above  arc  distinguishing  features 
common  to  them  all.  The  shares  in  many  joint-stock 
bank?  are  very  small,  few  being  above  £100,  the  great- 
er number  not  exceeding  £60,  while  many  are  only 
£25,  anil  some  not  more  than  £10,  and  even  £5 ! 
Generally,  too,  it  is  understood,  or  rather  it  is  dis- 
tinctly set  forth  in  tlio  prospectus,  that  not  more  than 
five,  ten,  or  twenty  per  cent,  of  these  shares  is  to  lie 
called  for ;  so  that  an  individual  who  has  ten  or  twenty 
shillings  to  spare  may  liecome  a  shareholder  in  a  liaiik. 
And  owing  to  a  practice,  or  rather  a  Haf^rant  abuse, 
introduced  into  the  management  of  various  banks,  by 
which  they  make  large  advonces  or  discounts  on  the 
credit  of  the  stock  held  by  the  shareholders,  not  a  few 
individuals  in  doubtful  or  even  desperate  circumstan- 
ces take  sharco  in  them,  in  the  view  of  ol)taining  loans, 
and  bolstering  up  their  credit !  The  great  danger  aris- 
ing from  such  banks  is  obvious ;  and  w ere  one  of  tlicni 
to  stop  payment,  it  is  plain,  even  though  the  claims  on 
it  should  be  ultimately  made  good,  that  they  could  ho 
so  only  at  the  cost,  and  perhaps  ruin,  of  such  of  its 
proprietors  as  had  al>stained  from  the  abusive  practices 
resorted  to  by  others.  It  may  well  excite  astonish- 
ment, that  any  one  who  can  really  afi'ord  to  make  ii 
bimii  Jiile  purchase  of  shares  in  a  bank  should  be  fool- 
hardy enough  to  embark  in  such  concerns. 

No  doubt  a  joint-stock  bank,  if  it  possess  adequate 
capital,  and  lie  discreetly  managed,  may  afford  aniiile 
security  to  its  shareholders  and  the  public.  But  there 
is  no  foundation  for  the  notion  that  because  a  bank  bus 
50  or  100  partners,  it  will  therefore  be  better  managed 
than  if  it  had  only  5  or  10.  On  the  contrary,  the  fair 
presumption  is  that  it  will  not  be  so  well  managed.  A 
few  wealthy  individuals  engaged  in  banking  or  any 
other  sort  of  business,  must,  if  they  would  protect 
themselves  from  ruin,  pay  unremitting  attention  to 
their  concerns,  and  act  in  a  discreet  and  cautious  man- 
ner. But  the  partners  and  managers  of  a  great  joint- 
stock  company  act  under  no  such  direct  and  pres.sing 
responsibility.  "  I  think,"  said  the  highest  authority 
on  such  subjects,  "that  joint-stock  Imnks  arc  deficient 
in  every  thing  requisite  for  the  conduct  of  banking 
business,  except  extended  responsibility  ;  the  liankiug 
business  requires  peculiarly  persons  attentive  to  all  its 
details,  constantly,  daily,  and  hourly  watcliful  of  every 
transaction,  much  more  than  mercantile  or  trading  bus- 
inesses. It  also  requires  immediate,  prompt  decisions, 
upon  circumstances  when  they  arise — in  many  cases 
a  decision  that  does  not  admit  of  delay  for  consulta- 
tion ;  it  also  requires  a  discretion  to  lie  exercised  witli 
reference  to  the  special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
Joint-stock  banks  being,  of  course,  obliged  to  act 
througli  agents,  and  not  liy  o  principal,  and  therefore 
under  the  restraint  of  general  rules,  can  not  bo  guided 
by  so  nice  a  reference  to  degrees  of  difference  in  the 
character  or  responsibility  of  parties  ;  nor  can  they  un- 
dertake to  regulate  the  assistance  to  lie  granted  to  con- 
cerns under  temporary  cmbarrassnient  by  so  accurate 
a  reference  to  the  circumstances,  favorable  or  unfavora- 
ble, of  ci^ch  case."— A'cii/fiKco/'S.  J.  LoYii,  Ksi/.,  ii'/ore 
the  Committee  of  1882  on  the  Jienficalo/the  Bank  Charter. 
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In  fact,  more  than  ninc-tentha  of  tho  partners  in 
joint-stock  banks  are  wholly  ignorant  of  banking  bus- 
iness, and  have  nothing  l)ctter  to  trust  to  than  tho  sup- 
puscd  honesty  and  intelligence  of  the  directors ;  and, 
even  if  they  were  acquainted  with  the  business,  the  re- 
sult would  be  nearly  the  same,  as  it  would  not  be  pos- 
silile  for  any  one,  by  a  mere  cursory  inspection  of  the 
liooks  of  any  bank  (if  such  were  permitted),  to  form 
any  accurate  estimate  of  its  condition,  or  of  the  mode 
in  which  it  transacted  business.  And  hence  the  direct- 
ors in  those  establishments  are  practically  all  l)ut  ab- 
suluto.  If  they  be  worthy  of  tho  contidence  placed  in 
them,  all  goes  on  smoothly ;  and  this  also  is  the  case 
when  the}'  are  most  unworthy,  till  they  have  involved 
the  concern  in  inextricable  difficulties !  The  history 
of  the  Norwich  Bank,  of  the  Northern  and  Central 
Dank,  the  Marylebone  Bank,  the  Manchester  Bank, 
and  a  host  of  others,  sufficiently  attests  the  truth  of 
what  has  now  been  stated.  The  responsibility  of  the 
directors  to  the  shareholders  has  not  been  found,  in 
any  of  tliese  instances  (and  it  is,  indeed,  ludicrous  to 
suppose  that  it  ever  should  be  otherwise),  to  have  been 
any  check  whatever  over  their  frauds  and  improvi' 
deuce.  The  whole  paid-up  capital  of  tho  Manchester 
Bank,  amounting  to  about  £"50,000,  hud  been  wasted 
in  tlie  most  Improvident  speculations,  and  additional 
debts  incurred,  before  the  great  body  of  the  sharehold- 
ers hud  the  least  suspicion  that  tho  company  was  oth- 
erwise than  prosperous ! 

We  may  observe,  by-the-way,  that  the  mischief  occa- 
sioned by  an  establishment  of  this  sort,  when  perverted 
from  its  proper  olyects,  and  mismanaged,  is  not  to  be  es- 
timated by  the  ruin  it  entails  on  its  partners,  and  proba- 
l)l\-,  also,  on  its  customers.  It  becomes,  in  fact,  a  public 
nuisance,  and  entails  privations  on  man)'  who  might 
lie  supposed  to  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  its  influence. 
Witliin  the  ten  years  ending  with  1842,  we  believe  it 
niiiy  lie  moderately  estimated  that  about  i:i, 500,000  of 
Imnking  capital  was  wholly  dissipated  in  Munchester 
mill  its  immcdiute  vicinity.  And  us  nine-tenths  of 
this  enormous  loss  was  occasioned  l)y  advances  made 
to  manufacturers  who  had  little  or  no  capital  of  their 
own,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine  what  a  ruinous  stimulus 
it  must  have  given  to  reckless  competition,  and  how 
very  injurious  it  must  have  licen  to  parties  trading  on 
tlii'ir  own  caiiital.  Indeed,  no  inconsiderable  portion 
of  tlic  distress  in  Itlanchestcr,  in  1842  and  1843,  may  be 
traced  to  this  source. 

Itemedutl  Measures  that  should  be  adopted, — The  act 
of  1844,  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  32,  has  successfully  otiviated 
some  of  the  defects  formerly  existing  in  the  joint-stock 
and  private  lianking  system ,  especially  l)y  limiting  the 
extent  of  their  issues ;  but  in  otlier  respects  the  system 
is  still  open  to  serious  olijections.  We  retain  the  re- 
marks made  upon  it  in  a  former  edition  of  M'CuUoch's 
Dm.  oJ'l\>mmerre,  lieforo  tho  act  of  1844  was  passed : 

"  We  do  not,  howcviir,  ttiink  that  it  would  be  at  all  necos- 
nirj',  In  providing  for  a  secure  systeiu  of  joint-stock  banliing, 
til  miilto  any  rcgiilntinns  witli  reupcct  to  many  of  tlie  points  no- 
ticed by  tliu  coniniittce  iis  to  wlilcli  the  iaw  is  silent  At  pres- 
ent every  partner  in  a  joint-stock  bank  is  liable  to  the  public 
for  the  wholo  debts  of  the  finn ;  and  this  may  Imi  Inily  said  to 
In'  the  saving  principle  of  the  systoni,  and  without  wliich  it 
wiiiild  ho  nn  nninixcd  evil.  No  individual  Hhoiild,  however, 
liy  merely  withdrawing  from  a  joint-stock  concern,  pit  rid  of 
lilH  lliiliilities  ill  connectiim  with  it.  To  prevent  IViuid,  and  to 
iiimire  due  ruution,  these  ouglit  to  continue  for  a  period  of 
lliruc  yeuis  iit  least  alter  he  has  publicly  withdrawn  his  name. 
Till'  public,  too,  arc  clearly  entitled  to  know  the  iiartncrs  in 
johitstoek  associations;  that  is,  to  be  informed  wlio  the  indi- 
rlihiiilH  are  with  whom  they  are  dealing,  and  who  are  responsl- 
lile  to  them.  Uiit,  unluckily,  no  elTectlvo  means  are  taken  for 
Biipplylng  this  necessary  information,  or,  consequently,  of 
propeily  discriminating  lictwecn  one  establishment  and  an- 
other. 'I'he  act  of  lS3a  directed  that  an  account  of  tho  places 
whini  they  carry  on  business,  and  of  tho  iiamos  ond  residences 
of  the  partners,  should  bo  -juartcrly  transmitted  to  the  Stainp- 
olllpp.  But  doubts  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  corrpntness 
of  these  ri'turns,  and  ooniparatlvoly  little  uso  has  been,  or,  in- 
deed, can  be  made  of  them.    The  accounts  of  the  names  and 


reiidenecs  of  the  proprietors  are  not  published,  but  are  secluded 
fVom  the  public  aye  in  tho  repositories  of  Somerset  House  I  It 
Is  true  that  these  lists  may  be  seen,  by  those  who  choose  to  ap- 
ply at  the  office,  for  a  small  fee,  and  that  certified  copies  may 
be  procured  at  no  great  expense.  But  few  know  that  such  re- 
turns exist  i  and  fewer  still  have  the  opportunity,  or  tbiuk  of 
availing  themselves  of  them  as  sources  of  Information.  To 
render  them  of  any  real  utility,  they  should  be  brought  under 
the  publio  eye,  by  being  hung  up  in  the  offices  of  the  banks  to 
wlilch  they  refer,  and  periodically  published  in  tho  newspapers 
of  tho  places  where  they  carry  on  business.  By  tills  means  ttie 
public  would  know  exactly  to  whom  tliey  had  to  look,  and 
would  act  accordingly.  Tliey  would  not  be  deceived,  as  they 
ore  liable  to  be  at  present,  by  supposing  that,  because  a  bank 
has  a  number  of  partners,  some  of  them  must  be  opulent  and 
trustworthy.  They  would  know  the  precise  state  of  the  fact ; 
and  if  it  were  seen,  from  the  quarterly  returns,  that  opulent 
and  intelligent  individuals  were  withdrawing  from  a  bank, 
every  oue  would  be  put  on  his  guard,  and  would  naturally 
conclude  that  the  parties  had  very  sufficient  reasons  for  quit- 
ting tho  concern.  Thus  far  publicity  may  be  made  clTectual, 
and  would  be  of  tho  greatest  importance.  Neither  is  It  possible 
to  allege  a  single  plausibic  objection  to  this  proposal.  It  inter- 
feres in  no  degree,  nor  In  any  way,  with  tlie  proceedings  of 
tlie  parties:  all  that  it  docs  is  to  declare  who  and  what  they 
are ;  and  to  this  degree  of  publicity  no  honest  man  will  ob- 
ject." And  we  are  ghid  to  have  to  state  that  this  is  now  ef- 
ibcted  by  tho  act  7  &  8  Vict,  c  82,  }  21.— .See  anle,  p.  84. 

"  But  we  have  great  doubts  whether  it  be  possible  to  carry 
publicity  farther  than  this.  The  committee  state  that '  tho  law 
docs  not  provide  for  any  publication  of  the  Uabtlitlcs  and  as- 
sets of  theso  banks,  nor  does  it  enforce  the  publication  of  any 
balance-sheet  to  tho  proprietors  at  large ;'  and  it  has  been  pro- 
posed to  compel  the  periodical  publication  of  a  statement  of 
tills  sort;  but  it  is  very  questionable  whether  any  such  publi- 
cation would  not  be  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless.  It  is  not 
proposed  that  commissioners  should  be  appointed  to  inspect 
the  accounts  of  tho  different  banks,  and  to  sec  that  the  returns 
arc  accurate :  this  would  he  too  inquisitorial,  too  cumbrous, 
and  too  costly  a  plan  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  There 
would  be  nothing  for  it,  in  feet,  but  to  trust  entirely  to  the 
tuitwr  of  the  parties  I  Hence,  in  all  cases  in  which  a  disclosure 
would  bo  really  useful,  the  publication  of  an  account  of  as- 
sets and  liabilities  would  afford  the  means  of  deceiving  the 
public,  and  of  representing  a  bankrupt  conconi  as  being  in  a 
prosperous  condition.  Supposing,  however,  that  the  parties 
were,  in  all  instances,  perfectly  honest,  still  the  publicutiun  of 
a  balance-sheet  would  be  good  for  nothing.  Every  ono  knows 
liow  sanguine  people  are  in  relation  to  their  own  affairs,  and 
tliat  debts  and  obligations  that  other  parties  would  hardly 
reckon  worth  any  thing  are  estimated  by  them  as  if  they  were 
so  much  bullion.  But,  independently  of  this,  tho  futility  of  the 
thing  is  obvious.  A  bank  with  a  capital  of  X  100,000  dis- 
counts bills  and  other  obligations  to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of 
£300,000  or  £400,000;  the  fact  that  it  has  discounted  them 
shows  that  it  believes  these  bills  and  obligations  to  Ijo  good ; 
and  they  will,  consequently,  be  reckoned  among  its  assets. 
But  should  a  revulsion  take  place,  or  any  circumstance  occur 
to  shake  credit,  these  bills  may  not  be  north  £100,000;  and 
those  who  have  dealt  with  tlie  bank,  on  the  hypothc(ii.s  of  its 
having  capital  and  assets  more  than  enough  to  im'ut  nil  its 
obligations,  may  find,  to  their  cost,  that  it  is  not  possessed  of 
a  single  shilling,  but  Is,  on  tlio  contrary-,  some  £200,000  or 
£300,000  worse  than  nothing  I 

"  Tho  committee  seem  to  think  that  somo  regulation  should 
bo  enacted,  proiiding  tliat  a  certain  portion  of  its  capital 
should  be  pedd  up  before  a  bank  begins  business.  But  the 
better  way  would  bo  to  prohibit  all  advertising  of  nominal  cap- 
ital. This,  in  fact,  is  a  mere  device  by  wliich  to  entrap  and 
delude  the  public.  A  bank  is  announced  witli  a  capital  of 
£1,000,000,  £2,000,000,  or  £3,000,000;  and  a  great  number  of 
people,  ]ierliaps  the  nii\jority,  immediately  conclude  that  there 
can  bo  no  risk  in  dealing  with  an  establishment  possessed  of 
so  great  an  uiiiount  of  property.  But  what  is  the  fact  ?  The 
capital  advertised  is  nominal  merely ;  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
a  tenth  or  a  ilftli  part  of  it  has  been  received  into  the  coffers 
of  the  bank,  and  wo  have  nothing  lx>ttcr  than  the  statement 
of  the  bank  proprietors,  or  their  agents,  that  they  will  poy 
up  the  remainder,  if  necessary ;  of  whicli  necessity  they  of 
course  are  to  be  tlio  only  judges!  rractically  this  is  neither 
more  nor  less  than  a  fraud  upon  tho  public ;  it  is  a  contrivanou 
for  making  £10,000  pass  in  tlio  public  estimation  for  £100,000, 
and  for  procuring  the  same  degree  of  credit  to  its  Iiolders. 
This,  however,  is  not  ail.  ^V'here  is  the  security  that,  If  a 
greater  amount  of  capital  were  really  required,  it  would  be 
forthcoming  1  The  notion  that  the  bulk  of  tho  shareholders  in 
many,  wo  are  pretty  sure  we  might  safely  say  most,  of  tho 
joint-stock  banks  now  in  e.Nlstenee,  could  pay  up  the  flill 
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amonnt  of  their  Bharcs,  ix  too  ludicrous  to  deserve  notice.  We 
might  aa  well  call  upon  a  man  woith  £6  to  extinguish  a  debt 
ofilSOO. 

"  There  can  be  no  dnubt,  therefore — unless  it  be  meant  to 
nftinn  that  deception  and  fallacious  statements  are  indisponya- 
blu  to  the  success  of  joint-stock  bunking  schemes — tliat  all  ad- 
vertising of  nominal  capitals  should  be  put  an  cud  to  ;  and  that 
no  association  should  be  allowed  to  represent  its  capital  as  ex 
reeding  the  sum  actually  paid  up  by  the  proprietors.  Uut 
though  this  would  obviate  one  source  of  fraud  and  deception, 
there  would  still  be  abundant  means  of  practicing  on  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  public  at  tlie  disposal  of  parties  inclined  to  use 
tbcui.  Admit  that  a  bank  lias  a  capital  of  A'bUO.UOU  actually 
received  Into  its  cotfers,  what  is  to  hinder  the  directors  ttom 
lending  out  the  whole  of  this  sum,  or  even  more,  to  tlicm- 
seivofi  or  to  partners  in  the  bank  t  or,  supposing  them  not  to  do 
this,  who  can  tell  whether  the  entire  capital,  or  some  consider- 
able part  of  it,  bo  not  wholly  ingulfed  in  niinuus  speculations  ? 
It  is  indeed  alleged,  and  truly  too,  that  this  could  not  happen 
with  any  'respectable'  bank;  that  'gentlemen  of  character' 
would  uot  lend  themselves  to  such  transactions  t  Unluckily, 
however,  there  are  no  decisive  marks  or  tests  by  which  the 
iuiblic  can,  a  priori,  say  what  is  or  what  is  not  a  '  respectable' 
bank,  or  who  is  or  is  not  a  'gentleman  of  character;'  and  it  is 
not  alittlo  hazardous  In  such  matters  to  indulge  in  speculative 
remarks.  lience  it  is  that  the  Harylebone  Uank,  the  Hank  of 
Manchester,  and  indeed  all  banks,  are  I. eld  to  txi  respectable, 
that  is,  solvent,  till  tlie  event  prove  the  contrar>' ;  and  that  all 
gentlemen  connected  witli  banks  are  lield  to  be  '  men  of  char- 
acter,' paragons,  in  fact,  of  honor,  honesty,  and  intelligence, 
tiU  their  fVaud  or  ignorance  has  involved  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands in  bankruptcy  end  ruin. 

"  We  do  not  i  "ate  tliese  circumstances  in  order  to  raise  any 
prejudice  against  Joint-stock  iMm^s  or  other  associations,  for 
they  apply  equally  to  banks  with  one  or  a  small  number  of 
IMjrtners;  but  we  state  them  to  show  the  folly  of  placing  any 
reliance  on  statements  as  to  the  capital  of  any  bank,  or  the 
character  of  Its  managers.  S<ucli  statements  may  bo  either 
true  or  false ;  but,  as  the  public  can  not  tell  which,  they  arc 
plainly  good  for  nothing.  The  only  real  security  is  to  lie  found, 
if  it  exist  at  all.  In  the  names  of  the  partners  responsible  for  the 
debts  and  obligations  of  the  bank.  The  number  of  such  part- 
ners is  a  very  inferior  consideration.  There  can  not.  In  truth, 
lie  a  greoter  error  thon  to  sup|>ose  that  because  a  bank  has  n 
grittt  number  of  partners,  its  s<i  urity  may  bo  safely  dejiended 
upon.  A  single  Individual  worth  XIOO.CMHI  is  an  inconiparahly 
lietter  security  than  Hfty  individuals  worth  £'iiMM)  each;  ond  a 
hundred  individuals  worth  XHMH)  would  hardly  bo  any  security 
M  hU,  at  least  for  n  sum  ofi.in,ono  or  jE'20,000.  A  private  bank 
with  nix  may  I)e  a  safer  place  of  dejjoslt  than  a  joint-stock  banlv 
Willi  nix  hiinirrd  partners.  Every  thing  de|K<nds  uimn  Ihf 
'itiiilabte  vralth  of  those  resjionBihlo  for  the  debts  of  the  con- 
cern; and  hence  the  pn>priety  and  justice,  whether  the  tinn 
rousist  of  one  or  of  many  partners,  of  publicly  declaring  and 
specifying  their  names. 

"We  arc  decidedly  hostile  to  a  proposition  we  have  heard 
mooted,  and  whieh  seems  to  lie  countenanced  by  the  roiiimlt- 
tee  on  Joint-stock  banks,  for  obliging  all  lianks  to  estalilish  n 
guarantee  fund ;  that  is,  for  obliging  them  to  accuniiilate  a  j»r- 
tion  o/  their  jrrofitt  as  o  rescr^■e  stock.  Where  is  the  security 
that  siicli  rescne  would  be  always  deducted  fWim  profits  ?  Tlie 
truth  is.  that  hanknipt  and  fraudulent  concerns,  and  none  else, 
would  gain  by  such  a  n'gujation ;  iuasniiich  as  It  »<iuld  ena- 
ble tliciii,  by  iL|i|HMU'!ii^  to  lie  piiis|ierous,  the  liclter  to  deceive 
the  public,  and  to  liliud  them  to  the  n-al  state  of  their  affairs. 
It  is  worse  than  absurd  to  indure  the  public  to  de|H>n(l  on 
Mniurantees  that  can  not  be  eiifurceil,  and  wliirli,  eonsi'iiuently, 
iiiMst  lie  good  for  nothing.  The  knowledge  of  whom  the  part- 
nira  in  banks  nslly  consist  and  tlKlr  unlimited  resiHinsibility, 
nri'  tlie  only  si'curities  that,  HiM^akiiig  generally,  are  worth  u 
Jiliich  of  snuff.  If  these  ran  not  priitcrt  the  pubiir  from  fraud 
or  loss,  nothing  el.s<i  will ;  and  the  question  will  rniiie  to  lie. 
not  wheitier  the  system  slniuld  1«'  reformed,  but  whethiT  it 
shoult]  Is*  aliat'-rl  as  iin  incurslile  nnlsanre.  On  this  ground, 
nlwi,  we  should  Im  <llspos<'d  to  dissent  fniin  any  attempt  to  pif- 
vetit.  liy  legiHliitive  enactment,  the  mtikiiig  of  loans  upon  the 
credit  of  bank  stock.  We  do  not  question  the  advantage  of 
audi  a  regulation,  provided  it  «en>  honestly  carried  into  eirert. 
Hut  it  is  usi'li'SH  to  say  Hint,  whenever  tlie  parties  were  dis- 
jKised  to  defeat  such  a  regulation,  it  would  Is;  quite  inoiicr- 
ntive. 

"  Some  of  the  jolnl-slork  banks  have  an  extraordinary  num- 
lier  of  liraiielies;  and  the  niultipliratlon  of  these  subordinate 
estublisliinentsiill  over  the  country  is  not  one  of  tlui  least  strik- 
ing fealiin-s  of  the  system.  Neltlier  is  it  very  ditncult  to  dis- 
cover why  iMuks  if  issue,  at  least,  are  sti  very  anxious  about 
tlie  formation  of  these  outworks.  They  an'  hound,  it  seems, 
I»y  the  pnsent  law,  to  pay  their  notes  only  at  the  parent  eiitab- 


lishnunt;  ao  that  by  issuing  them  at  a  brcncli  bank,  perhaps 
a  hundred  miles  distant  (Wmi  the  head  bank,  the  chances  uro 
ten  to  one  that  they  will  continue  for  u  much  'onger  period  In 
circulation,  and  that  (liey  will  consequently  be  able  to  carry  on 
business  with  a  leas  amount  of  capital  tlian  if  they  were,  as 
tliey  ought  to  be,  obliged  to  pay  their  notes  at  the  branches  as 
well  as  at  the  principal  office.  It  Is  obvious,  indeed,  that  the 
convertibility  of  tlio  paper,  even  of  first -class  banks,  into  either 
cash  or  Uank  of  England  notes,  is  at  present  exceedingly  Ira- 
lierfect ;  and  that  very  great  facilities  are  afforded  for  getting 
the  worst  class  of  notes  into  circulation,  and  fur  keeping  tlieni 
afloat  even  after  their  quality  may  be  suspected.  This  defect 
In  the  law  should  undoubtedly  be  amended,  by  obliging  all 
banks  that  issue  notes  to  pay  tliem  indifferently  at  any  of  their 
offices.  Hut  we  Incline  to  think  that  Parliament  might  go 
farther  than  this ;  and  that  it  should  enact  that  no  branch  bank 
be  established,  whether  for  the  issue  of  notes  or  otherwise,  be- 
yond a  certain  distance  (say  fifty  miles)  from  tlie  head  oftice. 

"  Several  of  the  points  recapitulated  by  the  committee,  as  to 
wlilch  the  law  is  silent,  respect  the  rights  and  interests  of  the 
partners  in  joint-stock  banks,  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
not  as  lietween  them  and  tlie  public.  But  it  Is  always  a  very 
dilBenit  matter  to  interfere  to  dictate  the  footing  on  which 
parties  in  any  undertaking  should  stand  among  tliemselves. 
Much  should,  in  such  cases,  be  left  to  the  Judgment  of  tlie  par- 
ties ;  and  public  legulatious,  if  enforced  at  all,  should  only  go 
to  prevent  obvious  and  acknowledged  abuse  ;  the  parties  may, 
in  most  cases,  bo  safely  left  to  take  care  of  themselves.  The 
protection  of  the  public  Interest  is  tlie  paramount  considera- 
tion ;  and  we  do  not  well  know  what  can  be  done  to  effect  tills, 
In  the  case  at  least  of  such  banks  as  do  not  issue  notes,  other 
than  the  making  known  who  their  partners  arc. 

"The  Joint-stork  banks  formed  In  the  city  of  London  offer  a 
fair  rate  of  interest  for  deposits ;  and  if  they  go  on  successfully 
in  doing  tills,  they  will  confer  no  slight  advantage  on  the  coni- 
munily,  and  will  become,  as  it  were,  so  many  savings'  banks 
for  tlie  middle  classes,  and  for  the  rich  ns  well  as  the  poor. 
Ilut  the  responsibilities  this  system  will  bring  along  with  It  are 
neither  few  nor  small.  A  bank  with  a  numerous  body  of  part- 
ners of  undoubted  wealth  and  integrity,  that  should  give  '2  per 
cent,  interest  on  all  deposits  of  Xli>  and  upward,  how  short  so- 
ever the  period  for  wliicli  the  deposit  might  remain  In  ttic  bank, 
would,  there  is  little  doubt,  speedily  have  ample  funds  at  its 
disposal.  In  quiet  and  prosperous  times  the  system  would 
work  exceedingly  well ;  and  the  bank  and  the  public  would  be 
vn.stly  well  pleased  with  each  other.  But  when  tlie  cycle  of 
prosiH'rity  has  gone  by,  and  the  cycle  of  adversity  has  begun  ; 
when  the  waters  an*  out,  and  the  winds  begin  to  blow — it  is 
dnnbtlul  whetlicr  either  the  bank  or  its  depositors  may  feel 
quite  at  ease.  The  former  will  probably  raise  the  rate  of  in- 
terest ;  hut  it  Is  doubtful  whether  that  will  have  the  wisiied-fm 
effect  Should  the  exchange  set  against  us,  and  tlie  Hank  of 
Kngland  lie  forced  to  narrow  her  issues,  and  sliould  bankrupt- 
cy and  a  fi'eliug  of  insecurity  liegin  to  prevail,  as  they  have 
done  hitherto  on  all  similar  occasions,  a  run  for  deposits  may, 
and  most  probably  will,  be  made  upon  the  liank ;  and  in  such 
a  case  lier  situation,  however  well  she  may  have  lieen  man- 
aged, will  be  most  critical.  She  will  lie  eompelled  to  dispose 
of  or  pledge  serurities  in  a  market  wheru  they  may  be  all  but 
unsalable;  and  It  will  be  impossible  for  her  suddenly  to  inill 
up  in  discounting,  without  exposing  lu'rsi'lf  to  the  Imminent 
danger  of  extra  loss,  by  bringing  on  the  stoppage  of  those  who 
have  been  accustomed  to  trust  to  her  for  loans. 

"  It  will  he  said,  [HThaiis,  that  this  is  all  iniaginar>°,  and  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  ever  oecura  In  .Scotland  I  Hut  it  would 
really  be  aluiit  as  much  to  the  )mr)>oKe  to  say  that  nothing  of 
tlie  sort  ever  occurs  in  dapan.  London  is  the  pivot  on  which 
the  for.'ign  exclianges  turn,  and  when  tliey  become  depressed 
many  of  the  London  depositors  will  do  what  the  Scotch  depos- 
itors never  so  iiiucli  as  dreamed  of,  that  is,  they  will  demand 
their  deposits,  convert  them  in'  ,  gold,  and  either  send  this 
gold  iilipiad,  iir  get  a  pi-ofit  fro  tliosc  who  will.  From  this 
source  of  annoyance  and  loss  ,110  Hcotcli  bunks  arc  perfectly 
friH';  and  this,  by  exhausting  the  resources  of  the  Loudon 
banks,  and  subjecting  the  weakeronestodifliculties,  occasions 
diseredlt  and,  in  the  end,  runs  or  panics.  Nothing,  therefore, 
can  lie  iiion'  perfectly  futile  than  to  contend  that  lierause  this 
systi'm  lins  proved  profitable  for  the  Scotch  banks,  It  will  also 
lie  profitable  fur  the  London  banks.  We  ilo  not  iin'sunie  to 
affirm  that  such  will  not,  and  we  hope  that  it  may,  lie  the  case. 
Hut  It  woulil  be  rather  illogical  to  aftirm,  because  wheat  suc- 
ceeds remarkably  well  in  the  vale  of  (ilouceKter,  that  it  will 
siieeeeil  equally  well  on  the  Welsh  nioiintaiiis. 

"  The  Joint-stock  hanks  may,  if  they  do  not  already,  en- 
deavor to  obviate  some  of  the  diRiculties  now  stated,  liy  declin 
ing  to  pay  interest  on  de|Misit8  unless  they  lie  for  a  certain  time, 
or  by  stipulating  for  a  certain  notice  bftfore  they  are  paid.  Hut 
eitlier  the  one  condition  or  tlio  other  U  aubvemlvo  of  what  is 
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meant  by  granting  Interest  on  dcpoiiitH,  and  goes  far  to  make 
thu  announcements  to  that  effect  little  better  than  a  lioax  upon 
the  public.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  existing  banka  arc  banks  of 
deposit  in  this  sense  of  the  word ;  that  is,  they  give  interest 
on  deposits  of  a  certain  amount,  provided  they  be  not  called 
fur  till  after  the  lapse  of  an  agrced-on  period,  and  that  the  de- 
positors give  tliuin  no  further  trouble.  Hut  It  is  doubtful 
whether  money  dejiOBlted  at  *i  per  cent  under  such  conditions, 
and  still  mora  under  an  engagement  to  give  notice  of  demand, 
be  OH  well  laid  out  as  if  it  were  deposited  with  the  liank  o''  Ln- 
gland,  or  any  other  bank  of  undoubted  solidity,  at  no  inter- 
est, hut  payable  on  demand.  Most  men  of  business  would,  un- 
doubtedly, prafer  the  latter.  Nobody,  indeed,  not  wlshiug  to 
get  into  difilculties,  would  bo  disposed  to  deal  with  any  lunk 
that  required  notice  of  demand ;  and  it  is  questionable  wheth- 
er uny  such  stipulation  should  be  sanctioned  by  luw. 

"  The  committee  on  Joint-stock  banks  omitted  all  rofcrcnco 
to  \<  hut  is  by  far  the  most  prominent  evil  In  our  iHinking  sys- 
tem—wo  mean  tho  power  conceded  to  all  private  and  Joint- 
Htook  banks  and  companies,  whether  with  or  without  property 
ur  character,  to  issue  paper  money  or  notes  payable  on  demand, 
without  let  or  htndcranco  of  any  sort  This  abuse  should  cer- 
tainly be  put  down ;"  and  we  have  already  seen  that  tliis  power 
can  now  be  but  little  abused. 

"  HcxprnmbUity  otfjIU  tiot,  in  any  eaae,  to  be  limited. — We 
prntost  against  the  proposal  for  allowing  the  partners  in  banks 
nut  issuing  notes  to  limit  their  responsibility.  Such  a  mcosura 
would  be  good  for  nothing,  except  to  8or\-o  as  a  premium  on 
every  siwcies  of  fraud.  What  check  would  there  be,  under 
such  a  system,  to  hinder  the  partners  of  a  bank  going  on  for  a 
series  of  years  dividing  largo  profits,  when  perhaps  they  were 
really  incurring  a  loss,  until  every  farthing  of  its  capital  and 
deposits  V  18  absorbed  ?  To  talk  of  subjecting  sucii  persons  to 
punishment  as  fraudulent  bankrupts,  oiLcvIdenco  derived  from 
their  Imoks,  Is  absurd ;  fur,  supposing  that  it  was  tho  intention 
of  the  parties  to  defraud,  they  niiglit  easily  keep  their  books  so 
that  they  could  afford  no  information  that  was  not  false  or  mis- 
leiuliug.  The  annexed  list  of  Joint-stock  banking  companies 
shows  that  there  is  no  disinclination  on  the  part  of  individuals 
to  engage  in  such  concerns,  even  with  tho  present  unlimited 
resiwnslbl'lty.  And  tlie  way  in  whicli  some  of  them  are  con- 
ihicted  proves  sulBclently,  if  surli  i)roof  were  wanted,  that  the 
serious  liabilities  incurred  by  the  partners  are  not  nioro  than 
enough  for  the  protection  of  tho  public.  To  lessen  them  would 
be  an  act  of  gratuitous  fully.  If  wo  am  to  interfere,  let  them 
be  Increased,  not  diminished,  lint  in  the  case  of  banks  not 
Lssniug  notes,  enough  is  done.  If  measures  bo  taken  to  prevent 
deception,  by  letting  the  public  know  tho  partners  in  them,  and 
making  sure  that  they  shall  have  no  means  of  evading  the  re- 
sponsibility attaching  to  their  engagements.  Tho  first  objert 
may  be  secured  by  compelling  all  banking  associations  what- 
ever to  publish  annually  a  list  of  the  names  and  addresses  of 
tlieir  partnem,  with  the  amount  of  their  puid-up  capital ;  and 
to  accomplish  the  latter  object,  we  have  merely  to  abstain  from 
intcrfe:  -"ce,  and  to  let  the  low  take  its  natural  course." 

An  ArrouNT  ok  tiir  Numukb  of  Private  and  Joint  Sto<k 
Hanks  in  Kncii.am>  KEiiisTKiiro  in  eai  ii  Ykab,  nion  18^0 
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YflKr. 

Numb«r  of 

Number  of 

PrivM,  Bsnkn. 

JoioMlotk  Biinki. 

ISiO  to  18-21 

521 

1821  to  182'.' 

B2« 



1822  to  1821) 

647 

Wa  to  182-1 

547 

1824  to  18)6 

544 

1825  to  1820 

654 



1S2«  to  1827 

4U6 

0 

1827  to  18.'S 

45S 

7 

1828  to  I82!» 

4fl0 

11 

1S2!)  to  18!tn 

4Ji9 

15 

isai)  to  is:ii 

i'M 

10 

1831  to  18;t2 

424 

25 

18112  to  1S8JI 

410 

35 

ISSt  to  18,S4 

410 

47 

ISiti  to  1S!15 

411 

66 

18,15  lo  is:t,i 

407 

100 

ISltiito  Is.iT 

B51      • 

107 

IKtT  to  ISiW 

B4i 

104 

WIS  to  I8:i!» 

sm 

108 

18:)!)  to  1840 

U!I2 

11.1 

KIO  to  1841 

821 

115 

1841  to  1842 

Bll      . 
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Dniiiimi  on  /xm(/<m.— Tho  not  0  &  4  Will,  t,  c.  83, 
reiK'iils  tliu  renulntioii  in  tho  7  Geo.  4,  c.  4r>.  prohiliit- 
iiiK  liiinks  with  more  than  six  partners  from  drawing 
on  London  on  deiiiaml,  or  otherwise,  for  snims  of  loss 
than  iuO.  —  §  2.  Kor  statistics  of  English  joiiit-stock 
bmiks,  set!  cgnclusioii  of  article  on  Uankinu. 


IV.  .Scotch  Banks. — The  net  of  1708,  preventing 
more  than  six  individuale  from  entering  into  a  partner- 
ship for  carrying  on  the  business  of  banking,  did  not 
extend  to  Scotland.  In  consequence  of  this  exemption, 
several  banking  companies,  with  numerous  bodies  of 
partners,  have  always  existed  in  that  country. 

Jiank  of  HcolUiitd. — This  institution  was  projected 
by  Mr.  John  Holland,  merchant,  of  London,  and  was 
established  by  act  of  the  Scotch  Parliament  (Will.  8, 
J'arl.  1,  §  5)  in  1695,  by  the  name  of  the  Governor  anil 
Company  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland.  Its  original  cap- 
ital was  1,200,000  pounds  Scotch,  or  £100,000  sterling, 
distributed  in  sha.cs  of  1000  pounds  Scotch,  or  £83  6s. 
8(/.  sterling,  each.  Tho  act  exempted  tho  capital  of 
the  bunk  from  all  public  burdens,  and  gave  it  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  banking  in  Scotland  for  twenty-one 
years.  The  objects  for  which  the  Bank  was  instituted, 
and  its  mode  of  management,  were  intended  to  be, 
and  havo  I. con  in  most  respects,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Bunk  of  Englaiul.  The  responsibility  of  the  share- 
holders is  limited  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  was  increased  to  £200,000  in  1744, 
and  was  enlarged  by  sul)scquent  acts  of  Parliament, 
the  last  of  which  (44  Geo.  3,  c.  23)  was  passed  in 
1R04,  to  £1,500,000,  its  present  amount.  Of  this  sum, 
£1,000,000  has  been  paid  up.  The  last-mentioned  act 
directed  that  all  sums  relating  to  tho  affairs  of  tho 
Bank  should  henceforth  bo  rated  in  sterling  money ; 
that  the  former  mode  of  dividing  bank  stock  bj'  shares 
should  bo  discontinued ;  and  that  for  tho  future  it 
should  be  transferred  in  any  sums  or  parcels.  On  tho 
uidon  of  tho  two  kingdoms  in  1707,  the  Bunk  of  Scot- 
land undortooktho  reooinage,  and  cfTectedtlie  exchange 
of  the  currency  iu  Scotland :  it  was  also  the  organ  of 
government  in  the  issue  of  tho  new  silver  coinage  in 
1817.  Tho  Bank  of  Scotland  is  tho  only  Scotch  bank 
constituted  by  act  of  Parliament.  It  began  to  establish 
branches  in  i(iS)C,  imd  issued  notes  for  £1  so  early  as 
1704.  The  bank  also  began,  at  n  very  early  period,  to 
receive  deposits  on  intc^rest,  and  to  grant  credit  on  cash 
accoiuits,  a  minute  of  tlie  directors  with  respect  to  the 
mode  of  keeping  tho  latter  lieing  dated  so  far  back  as 
1729.  It  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  tho  credit  of  having 
introduced  and  set  on  foot  the  distinctive  principles  of 
the  Scotch  banking  system,  which,  whatever  may  be 
its  defects,  is  probalily  suiwrior  to  every  other  system 
hitherto  established.  Generally  speaking,  the  Bank 
of  Scotland  has  always  been  conducted  on  sound  and 
liberal  (jrinciples ;  nor  cait  there  be  a  doubt  that  it  has 
been  productive,  both  directly  and  as  an  example  to 
other  banking  establishments,  of  much  public  utility 
and  advantage.  It  may  be  worth  mentioning,  that  the 
act  of  Will.  3,  establishing  the  Bank  of  Scotland,  de- 
clared that  all  foreigners  who  became  partners  in  the 
bunk  should,  by  doing  so,  become,  to  all  intents  and 
puriKiscs,  naturalized  Scotchmen.  After  being  for  a 
long  time  forgotten,  this  clause  was  taken  advantage 
of  in  1818,  when  several  aliens  acquired  property  in  tho 
l)ank  in  order  to  secure  the  benelit  of  naturalization. 
But  after  being  suspended,  the  privilege  was  finally 
canceled  in  1822.  AVe  subjoin  an  official  abstract  of 
the  constitution  and  objects  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland, 
printe<l  for  tlie  use  of  the  proprietors ;  the  terms  and 
mode  of  transacting  l)usiiiess  are,  of  course,  sometimes 
altered,  according  to  circumstances : 

I.  The  Hank  of  >Jcotland  Is  a  public  national  establishment, 
oreetcil  and  regulated  by  the  I.egiBlaturc  alone ;  and  express- 
ly as  u  public  bank  in  this  kingdom ;  for  the  benefit  of  tho 
nation,  and  for  the  advancement  of  agriculture,  commerce,  ^ 
and  manufactures,  and  for  other  objects  of  public  policy. — 
Win.  I'url.  1,  {  5;  14  ilea.  3,  c.  32 :  24  V,eo.  3,  c.  8 ;  32  Geo.  3, 
e.  26;  .14  Geo.  3,  c.  10;  44  Go.  3,  c.  23.  II.  The  statutory 
capital  Is  at  present  X'1,500,(HK)  sterling.  It  is  ralwd  by  vol- 
untary subscription,  and  has  been  subscrllied  for.     i:i,000,000 

has  been  called  for,  and  paid  In 44  Gto.  8,  cap.  23.     III. 

Siiliscrlbers,  If  nut  under  obligation  to  tho  Dank,  may,  at 
[ileasure,  transfer  their  right.  If  under  obligation  to  the 
Hank,  tho  obligation  must  be  previously  liquidated;  or  tho 
proceeds  of  tho  sale,  at  a  price  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  direct- 
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on,  must  bo  tpplled  toward  such  liquidation.  Transfers 
are  made  by  a  sliort  astUgnnu'nt  and  acwptnnco  thereof,  buth 
in  a  ivglBtcr  appointed  for  tliut  purpose.  The  expense,  be- 
sides the  government  stamp,  id  ll^f.  —  H'l'^I.  I'arl.  1,  i  D.  IV. 
Bank  of  Scotland  stoclc  may  be  acquired,  In  any  portions  by 
any  person,  community,  or  other  lawful  party  whatsoever; 
witliout  selection,  excluaion,  or  limitation  of  numbers. — 
Will.  I'arl.  1,  {  5 ;  -14  6to.  S,  c.  23.  V.  Bouli  of  Scotland  stock 
may  be  conveyed  by  will,  and,  if  •pcciaily  mentioned,  without 
expense  of  confirmation.  It  can  not  bo  arrested :  lhKholder'i4 
right  may  Ik:  adjudged.  Dividends  may  bo  arrested.-  Will, 
I'arl.  1,  i  5.  VI.  The  Dank  of  t>rotland  Is  a  public  corpora- 
tion by  act  of  rariianient.  The  Bank's  transactions  aro  dis- 
tinct from  thoFC  of  the  stockholders,  and  theirs  from  those 
of  the  Bank.— ITi'H.  Pari.  1,  }  5.  VII.  The  establishment  is 
expressly  debarred  from  any  other  business  than  that  of 
banMng.  —  D't'It.  I'arL  1,{  5.  VIII.  The  management  is  vest- 
ed, 1).'  statute,  in  a  governor,  deputy  governor,  twelve  ordi- 
nary, and  twelve  extroordlnary  directnrs.  They  are  chosen 
annually,  on  tlie  last  Tuesday  of  March,  by  the  storkholdcn 
having  £"50  of  stock  or  upward.  Thoso  alwvo  £2no  liavc  a 
vote  for  every  X'2N>,  to  X'50OO,  or  twenty  votes.  No  person 
can  have  more  than  twenty  votes.  The  governor  must  hold 
at  least  i:2(MM)  of  stuck;  the  deputy  governor  jCir>flO;  and 
each  director  i.'750.  They  swear  to  bo  eqnal  to  all  persons, 
and  can  not  bold  any  inferior  oftlco  in  the  Bunk. —  Will.  Pari. 
1,  i  0;  14  Geo.  3,  c.  32;  U  Geo.  3,  c.  23.  IX.  Tlio  executive 
part  U  conducted  by  a  treasurer,  secretary,  and  otlier  public 
oftlcers,  all  swum.  Those  having  the  olTlciul  charge  of  cabh 
find  duo  security.— Hil/.  I'arl.  1,  {  6.  .\.  The  board  of  di- 
rectors sits  fur  the  general  administration  of  the  Bank,  nt  the 
Bank's  pubiin  head  oilice  in  r'.dinhurgh.  The  local  busincfS 
of  that  district  is  also  conducted  nt  that  oftice.  For  the  local 
business  iu  the  other  parts  of  tlio  kingdom,  the  Bank  has  its 
ivgular  public  olBces  in  tho  principal  towns.  At  eucli  of  tliet^o 
uiBces  there  Is  tho  bank  agent  or  cashier,  who  gives  duo  se- 
curity, and  conducts  tlis  Bank's  liusine><a  for  thut  district  in 
the  manner  after  mentioned.  There  Is  aUo  the  Bank's  ae- 
cnuntant  for  that  oiTicc,  who  is  appointed  by  the  directors. — 
Will  I'nrl.  1,  {  5.  XI.  Tho  Bank  takes  In  money,  at  oil  its 
publi<r  offices,  oil  dcpo.-'it  receiptrt  or  promissory  nntes,  or  on 
current  deposit  account.  At  tlio  liead  otHce,  drafts  on  Lon- 
don, or  on  any  of  the  agencies,  art;  given;  at  each  agency, 
drafts  on  l.ondon,  or  on  the  head  ottice,  are  given.  All  these 
documents  are  on  the  Ila»k'»  chefk  land ticalcd  uith thi' /Utuk'tt 
»cal).  They  bear,  in  words,  to  bo  " For  tho  Bunk  of  Scot- 
lond  ,"  or,  "  For  the  Governor  ond  Company  c''  le  Bank  of 
Scotland."  These  dnenmcnts  are  signed,  if  at  Kdinburgh,  by 
the  treasurer,  and  countersigncil  by  tho  principal  account- 
ant: if  nt  an  agency,  they  must  bu  Kigiud  by  tho  Ikink's 
agent  as  ayetU,  and  coitntertriyned  by  the  llank^H  acfountant 
for  that  agency ;  otherwise  they  Infer  no  obligation  on  the 
Bank.— yjcwiu/ion  </  Court,  28th  Feb.  :Tf3.  XII.  Bills  on 
London,  Kdinburgh,  or  any  town  w  here  the  Bank  has  its  ofli- 
cial  correspondents,  aro  discounted  and  purchased  nt  all  the 
Bank's  public  ofBces.  The  Bank's  agents  judge,  in  ordinary 
cases,  of  the  bills  presented ;  so  that  parties  meet  with  no  ile- 
lay.  Tiio  Bank  does  not  i^eil,  at  any  of  its  ottiees,  tlio  bills 
which  it  has  discounted  and  pureiiased.  Its  agents  cun  nut 
indorse  iU  bills,  unhtss  olllcially  to  ttie  treasurer. — lifstilutivn 
o/  Court.  23d  Feb.  ITS'.l.  XIII.  Government  Block  and  oth- 
er public  funds,  transferable  in  Lundon,  uiuy  be  purchased  or 
sold,  and  dividends  thereon  may  be  received  through  the 
Bunk.  XIV,  The  Bunk  gives  credit  on  cash  accounts  at  any 
of  Its  offices,  on  bond,  with  security.  Tlie  security  inuy  be 
personal  co-obllgants,  conjunctly  and  Hevemlly;  or  Bank  of 
Hcotlaud  stbek;  or  boiii;  or  iiucli  other  security  as  may  be 
spceialiy  agreed  on.  Applications  fur  cash  accounts  are  given 
in  to  the  ollieo  where  the  cubh  account  is  wanted,  and  must 
specify  the  credit  de^i^ed  and  the  Bc'curily  proposed;  and 
the  individual  partneiv,  where  eupurtneries  are  proposed. 
Cnsh  accounts  nni  granted  by  tlie  direetors  only,  and  are  not 
recalled  unless  by  their  special  authority.  It  is  understood 
tliat  tlM.'se  credits  an>  not  u^ed  uR  deud  loans,  to  proiluco  In- 
ten>Kt  only.  In  the  fair  coun^e  uf  business,  the  ndvant-age  of 
the  Bank  is  consulteil  by  an  active  circulation  uf  its  notes, 
and  by  frequent  repayments  to  it  in  a  way  least  ufTecting  that 
circulation.— iicxofutioii  of  Court,  Clli  Nov.,  IT'.'U,  and  23d 
*  Feb.,  ITSn.  XV.  The  Bank's  dividend  of  profits  has  Is'eii  fur 
sonv!  conKlderahlc  period  six  per  cent,  per  annuin,  on  its  paid- 
up  capital  of  i;i,n<K),nOO  sterling.  The  dividends  are  paid 
regularly  twice  a  year,  without  expense.  They  nmy  be  draw  n 
either  at  the  Bank's  head  offlrc,  or  at  any  of  its  otlicr  olllces, 
as  most  agTncablc  to  tho  stockholder. 

Most  of  the  other  Scotch  liunka  are  ccndiictcil  on  tho 
same  |iruiciples  anil  in  tho  same  way  ua  the  Hank  of 
Set  land,  so  that  the  details  as  to  its  luaiiugcmcnt  will 


nearly  apply  to  them  all.  The  Itnt/nl  linnk  of  Scotland 
waacstnblighedinlT'JT.  Its  ori^'inul  capital  of  i.'151,(KX) 
has  been  increased  to  i;2,0(K),(XH),  The  Mnt'uh  Limn 
Comjmiiy  was  incorporated  in  17-16,  for  tho  piirt)08o,  as 
its  name  implies,  of  undertaking  the  manufucture  of 
linen.  But  tlie  views  in  which  it  originated  were 
8] -edily  abandoned;  and  it  beeamo  a  hanking  com- 
pany only.  Its  capital  amounts  to  jC500,000.  None 
of  tho  other  hanking  companies  established  in  Scotland 
aro  chartered  associations,  with  limited  responsiliility  ; 
tho  partners  being  jointly  nnd  individually  liuble.to 
the  wholo  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  debts  of  the 
lirms.  Some  of  them,  such  as  the  National  Bank,  the 
t'ommercial  Hanking  Company,  tlic  Dundee  Commer- 
cial Bank,  tho  Perth  Banking  Company,  etc,,  have 
very  numerous  bodies  of  partners.  Their  afluirs  are 
uniformly  conducted  lij"  ii  Board  of  Directors,  annual- 
ly chosen  by  the  shareholders.  The  Ban!,  jf  Scotland 
began,  as  already  stated,  to  issue  £.1  notes  so  early  as 
1TU4 ;  and  their  issue  has  since  been  continued  w  itiiotit 
interruption.  "In  .Scotliiiid,"  to  use  the  statement 
given  in  the  Report  of  tlie  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  of  18'2Gon  the  I'romissory  Notes  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  "the  issue  of  promissory  notes  payable  to 
the  bearer  on  demand,  for  a  sum  of  not  less  than  '20,«„ 
lias  been  nt  uU  times  |ierniitted  liy  law ;  nor  has  any  act 
been  [lassed  limiting  the  period  for  which  such  issue 
sliall  continue  legal  in  that  country.  In  Knijlauil,  tlie 
issue  of  promissory  notes  for  a  less  sum  than  £5  wns 
prohibited  by  law  from  the  year  1777  to  the  epodi  of 
the  Bank  Restriction  in  1797.  It  has  been  iicrmitted 
since  1797 ;  mid  the  iK-rniis.sion  will  cease,  as  tho  law 
at  present  stands,  in  .April,  18'2'J." 

There  have  been  comparatively  few  Imnkmptcies 
among  the  Scotch  banks.  In  1793  and  l«2o,  when  so 
many  of  the  Knglisli  provincial  banks  were  swept  olV, 
there  was  not  a  single  establishment  in  Scotland  tliat 
gave  way.  This  superior  stability  seems  to  be  ascrib- 
able  partly  to  tlio  formation  of  so  many  lianks  with 
numerous  bodies  of  partners,  which  tends  to  jirivent 
any  comjiany  with  only  a  few  partners,  unless  tliey  are 
known  to  possess  considerable  fortunes,  from  getting 
paper  info  circulation ;  partly  to  tho  less  risk  attend- 
ing the  business  of  liunking  in  Scotland ;  and  jmrtly  to 
the  facility  afforded  by  the  law  of  Scotland  of  attiieh- 
ing  a  debtor's  jiroiierty,  whetlier  it  consist  of  land  or 
niovaljles,  and  making  it  available  to  the  iiaynieiit  of 
his  debts. 

In  the  Report  already  quoted,  tho  last-mentioned 
topic  is  touched  njiou  as  follows:  "Thu  general  pro- 
visions of  the  law  of  Scothmd  bearing  upon  this  suli- 
ject  are  calculated  to  promote  tlie  solidity  of  banking 
establishments,  by  airoriling  to  the  creditor  gri'at  fa- 
cilities of  ascertaining  tlie  iiecuniury  cinuinstances  of 
individual  partners,  and  by  making  tlie  private  fortunes 
of  tliofc  Jiarties  available  for  the  discliarge  of  the  obli- 
gations of  the  bank  with  which  tlicy  aro  connected. 
There  is  no  limitation  upon  tlie  number  of  partners  of 
wliicti  a  bunking  company  in  Scotland  may  consist ; 
and,  excepting  in  tl.o  la.so  of  tlie  Bank  of  Scotland  and 
the  two  charlered  hanks,  wliicli  have  very  considera- 
ble capitals,  the  partners  of  all  liankuig  companies  are 
bound  jointly  and  severally,  so  that  each  jiartner  is 
liable,  to  tlie  wliole  extent  of  his  fortune,  for  the  whole 
debts  of  the  company.  A  creditor  in  Scotland  is  em- 
powered to  altacli  tlie  real  and  heritable,  as  w  ell  us  tlie 
l«'rsoiial  estate  of  his  debtor,  for  payment  of  Jiersonal 
delits,  among  which  may  be  elas.sed  debts  due  by  bills 
and  promissory  notes ;  and  recourse  may  be  had,  for 
tlie  purpose  of  procuring  payment,  to  each  deseiiption 
of  projierty  at  the  same  time.  Kxecution  is  not  con- 
lineil  to  tlie  real  property  of  n  debtor  merely  during  his 
life,  but  proceeds  with  equal  eft'ect  upon  that  proiierty 
after  his  decease.  The  law  relating  to  tlio  establish- 
ment of  records  gives  ready  means  of  procuring  in- 
formation Avith  respect  to  the  real  and  heritable  est  ,;e 
of  which  any  person  In  Svotland  may  be  jiosseseed. 
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No  purchase  of  an  estnto  in  that  country  in  accnre  nn- 
til  tlie  seizin  (tliut  ia,  tlio  instrument  rertifying  that 
actual  delivery  liaa  been  ^iven)  is  put  on  recunl,  nor  is 
uiiy  mort^axe  effectual  until  the  deed  is  in  like  man- 
ner recorded.  In  the  case  of  conflicting  (Kicnniary 
claims  upon  real  property,  the  preference  is  not  rupu- 
lutvd  by  the  date  of  the  transaction,  liut  by  the  date,  of  its 
monl.  These  records  are  accessible  to  all  ])erson8 ; 
and  thus  the  public  can  with  ease  ascertain  the  efl'ect- 
ive  means  which  a  bunking  compiiny  posscssoH  of  dis- 
charKing  its  obligations ;  and  the  partners  in  tliat  com- 
pany are  enabled  to  determine,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
tlic  degree  of  risk  and  responsibility  to  which  the  pri- 
vate property  of  each  is  exposed." 

He/jo»ils. — As  was  previously  observed,  all  the  Scotch 
banks  receive  dc|x)sita  of  so  low  u  value  as  ,£10,  and 
sometimes  lower,  and  allow  interest  upon  them.  "The 
ialcrest,"  says  the  committee,  "allowed  by  the  bank 
u|Hin  deposits  varies,  from  time  to  time,  according  to 
the  current  rate  of  interest  which  money  generally 
bears.  In  the  year  1826  the  interest  allowed  upon  de- 
posits was  4  iK3r  cent."  (At  this  moment  [184(1]  the 
interest  allowed  on  deposits  is  8  per  cent.)  "  It  has 
licen  calculated  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  sums 
deposited  with  the  Scotch  banks  amounts  to  a)x)Ut 
£■2(1,000,000  or  £21,000,000."  (It  is  believed  to  be 
now  [1H4GJ  little,  if  any  thing,  under  £28,000,000  or 
i,"!(l,(IOO,000.)  "  The  precise  accuracy  of  such  an  esti- 
mate can  not,  of  course,  lie  relied  on.  The  witness 
by  whom  it  was  made  thought  that  the  amount  of  de- 
posits could  not  be  less  than  £10,000,000,  nor  exceed 
£25,000,0(X),  and  took  an  intermediate  sum  as  the  prob- 
al>le  anumnt.  Another  witness,  connected  for  many 
years  with  different  banks  in  Scotland,  and  who  h.is 
had  experience  of  their  concenis  at  Stirling,  Kdin- 
lurgli,  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Glasgow,  stated  that 
mure  than  one  half  of  the  deposits  in  the  banks  with 
which  he  had  been  connected  were  in  sums  from  £10 
to  £200.  lieing  asked  what  class  of  the  community  it 
is  that  makes  the  small  de|)osits,  he  said  the  laboring 
class ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  mode  of  conduct- 
ing this  branch  of  the  banking  business  in  Scotland 
lias  long  given  to  that  country  many  of  the  bcnotits 
derivable  from  the  establishment  of  savings  banki. 

The  system  of  cash  credits  has  been  very  wc!'  de- 
scrilicd  in  the  Keport  of  the  Lords'  Committee  of  1826 
on  .Scotch  and  Irish  Banking.  "There  is  also,"  say 
their  lordships,  "one  part  of  their  system,  which  is 
stated  by  all  the  witnesses  (and,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
committee,  very  justly  stated)  to  have  liad  the  best 
cll'ects  upon  the  people  of  SeollanJ,  and  particularly 
u|K)n  the  middling  and  poorer  classes  of  society,  in  pro- 
ducing and  encouraging  habits  of  frugality  and  in- 
dustry. The  practice  referred  to  is  that  of  cash  cred- 
its. Any  person  who  applies  to  a  l)ank  for  a  cash 
credit  is  called  upon  to  produce  two  or  more  competent 
sureties,  who  are  jointly  bound ;  and,  after  a  full  in- 
quiry into  the  character  of  tlio  applicant,  the  nature 
of  liis  business,  and  the  sufficiency  of  his  securities,  he 
is  alloweil  to  open  a  credit,  and  to  draw  upon  the  bank 
fur  tlio  whole  of  its  amount,  or  for  such  part  as  his 
daily  transactions  may  rc(|uire.  To  the  credit  of  the 
account  ho  pays  in  such  sums  as  he  may  not  liave  oc- 
casion to  use,  and  interest  is  charged  or  credited  ujion 
the  daily  lialanco,  as  the  ease  nuiy  be.  From  the  fa- 
cility which  these  cash  credits  give  to  all  tlie  small 
transactions  of  the  country,  and  from  tho  opportuni- 
ties which  they  afford  to  iMjrsons  wlio  begin  business 
witli  little  or  no  capital  but  their  character,  to  employ 
prohtably  tlie  minuteHt  products  of  their  industry,  it 
can  not  be  doubted  that  the  most  important  advantages 
are  derived  to  the  wlu>le  community.  Tho  advantage 
to  the  bunks  who  give  these  cash  credits  arises  from 
tlie  call  \N  Inch  they  continually  produce  for  the  issue 
of  tlieir  pajwr,  and  from  the  op|)ortunity  which  they 
all'ord  for  tho  profitable  emidoyment  of  part  of  their 
deposits.     Tho  banks  are  indeed  so  sensible  that,  in 


order  to  make  this  part  of  t,  Mr  business  advantagcons 
and  secure,  it  is  necessary  that  their  cash  credits  sliould, 
us  they  express  it,  be  frequently  0|>cruted  upon,  that 
they  refuse  to  continue  them  unless  this  implied  con- 
dition be  fulfilled.  The  total  amount  of  their  cash 
credits  is  stated'liy  one  witness  to  be  £5,000,000,  of 
which  the  average  amouut  advanced  by  the  banks  may 
bo  one-third." 

KiTapitiilatiiin  of  Ncnivh  Unnka,  Sipltmbrr  1,  1855. — 
Tho  following  return  shows  the  circulation  of  the 
Scotch  banks,  and  the  average  amount  of  coin  held 
during  the  four  weeks  ending  the  let  September: 


NuiM  and  TItIa  u  ut  forth 

% 

lli 

iS 

in  LiceuH. 

3  s 

S-  s 

n 

is; 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Bank  of  Scntland 

300, 4S.') 
1S3,000 

,375, 1S4 

170,812 
«,'l.S2rt 

Knyal  Hank  nf  ^<cotlall(l 

1W>,N11! 

Itritbli  I.liivn  Cunipany 

4itS,ll-J4 

4<i.'^,7.jl 

208,735 

Commercial  Hank  uf  i^ciitland 

!1T4,8S(1 

470,407 

100,013 

National  Rank  of  Hcdtland. . . 

•m,i)m 

335,288 

S0,1U4 

Union  Uuiik  of  Hcotlnnd  and 

banking  Company  iu  Aber- 

deen  

415,(!!)0 

514,781 

170,078 

Eillnliuruh  and  Glasgow  Hank 

13«,«,''j7 

1(16,773 

62,048 

Aberdeen  Town   and  t'oiinty* 

liauking  Company 

"0,133 

109,842 

46,243 

Nnrtli   of  .Scotland    nanking 

Company 

154,31!) 
.13,4,M 

lOS,!^ 

fl6f5l 

Dundee  IlnnkinK  Company  . . 

38,122 

ir,«37 

I'^LHtem  Ifank  of  Hcutland, . . . 

:iii,ii3(j 

3.S«84 

18,471 

Western  Itank  of  Heotland . . . 

3o7,!13S 

515,102 

280,454 

Clydesdale  Hanking  Company 

im.O'.s 

1.V),!123 

8:1,010 

Itlty  of  (JlaKROw  Hank 

72,021 

213.4«3 

102,808 

Caledonian  Uaiikini;  Company 

53,434 

72,!113 

20,5611 

I'erth  Hanking  Coni]>any  .... 

8S,(K)0 

48,!51 

18,174 

Central  Bank  of  Scotland 

42,033 

50,403 

24,772 

V.  Irish  Banks. — "  In  no  country,  perhaps,"  says 
Sir  Henry  Parnell,  "has  the  issuing  of  pajier  money 
been  carried  to  such  an  injurious  excess  as  in  Ireland. 
A  national  bank  was  estaldished  in  1781),  with  similar 
privileges  to  those  of  the  Bank  of  Knglaud,  in  resiiect 
to  the  restriction  of  more  than  si.x  partners  in  a  bank ; 
and  tho  injury  that  Ireland  has  sustained  from  tho  ro- 
!  peated  failure  of  banks  may  be  mainly  attributed  to 
this  defective  regulation.  Ilad  the  trade  of  banking 
been  left  as  frco  in  Ireland  a»  it  is  in  Scotland,  the 
want  of  paper  money  that  would  have  arisen  with  the 
progress  of  trade  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been 
supplied  by  joint-.stock  com))anies,  supported  with  large 
capituls,  and  governed  liy  wise  and  effectual  rules. 

"  In  1797,  when  the  Bank  of  Kngland  suspended  its 
paj-menta,  the  same  privilege  was  extended  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  after  this  periwl  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  were  rapidly  increased.  In  17i)7,  the  amount 
of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  in  circulation  was 
£621,917 ;  in  1810, £2,2(it),471 ;  nndin  1814, £2,980,999. 
These  increased  issues  led  to  corresponding  incrcaseii 
issues  by  the  private  banks,  of  which  the  number  was 
50  in  the  year  1804.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  increase 
of  paper  was  a  great  depreciation  of  it ;  the  price  of 
Imll-on  and  guineas  rose  to  10  per  cent,  above  the 
mint  price,  and  the  exchange  with  London  became 
ns  high  as  18  per  cent.,  the  par  being  8j.  Tliis  un- 
favorable exchange  was  afterward  corrected,  not  by 
any  reduction  in  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Irelan ', 
but  by  tlie  <!epreciation  of  the  British  currency  in  i  ;.i 
year  1810,  when  the  exchange  between  London  cr,.l 
Dubliii  settled  again  at  about  par.  The  loss  that  ^'•- 
land  has  sustained  by  the  failure  of  banks  may  be  di.- 
scribed  in  n  few  words.  It  appears  by  the  Keport  \/ 
the  Committee  on  Irish  Exchanges  in  18()4,  that  there 
were  at  that  time  in  Ireland  60  registered  banka. 
.Since  that  year  a  great  many  more  have  been  estab- 
lished ;  but  thf  whole  hare  ftiikd,  one  after  the  othci', 
involving  the  country  from  time  to  time  in  immense 
distress,  with  tho  following  exceptions :  first,  a  few 
that  withdrew  from  business  ;  secondly,  four  banks  in 
Dublin  ;  thirdly,  three  at  Belfast ;  and,  lastly,  one  at 
Mallow.     These  eigh    banks,  with  the  Ne-.v  Provin- 
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cial  Bank,  ai  '  the  Dsnk  of  Ireland,  are  the  only 
banks  now  jx  <i    .g  in  Irclanil. 

"  In  1H'2I,  ill  ronsc(|ueni'o  of  11  liankii  havin);  failed 
nearly  at  the  itanic  time  in  the  preceding  year  in  the 
Routh  of  Ireland,  );ovemnicnt  aucceeded  in  ntiiking  an 
anrungement  with  the  Uank  of  Ireland  by  which  Joint- 
stock  companies  were  allowed  to  be  estaliliHhcd  at  a 
distance  of  M  miles  (Irish)  from  Dublin,  and  the  liank 
was  permitted  to  increase  its  capital  X5U0,(MHI.  The 
act  of  1  &  'i  Cieo.  4,  c.  7'2,  was  founded  on  this  agree- 
ment. Uut  ministers  having  omitted  to  repeal  in  this 
act  various  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  banking  that 
had  lieen  im|)osed  by  3H  (ico.  2,  c.  14,  no  new  com- 
pany was  fonned.  In  1W24  a  party  of  merchants  of 
Belfast,  wishing  to  establish  ii  joint-stock  company, 
iwtitioned  Purliument  for  the  re|>eiil  of  this  act  of  (jeo. 
2,  and  an  act  was  accordingly  passed  in  that  session 
repealing  some  of  the  most  objectionalde  restrictions 
of  it  (the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  78).  In  consc  juence  of  this  act 
the  Northern  Bank  of  Belfast  was  converted  into  a 
joint-stock  company,  with  a  capital  of  £500,000,  and 
commenced  business  on  the  1st  of  ilanuary,  1825.  But 
the  remaining  restrictions  of  Xi  Geo.  2,  and  certain 
provisions  contained  in  the  new  acts  of  1  &  2  Geo.  3, 
and  5  (Jeo.  4,  obstructed  the  progress  of  this  company, 
and  they  found  it  necessary  to  app)  'o  government  to 
remove  them  ;  and  a  bill  was  accordiirgly  introduced 
which  would  have  repealed  all  the  obnoxious  clauses 
of  the  33  Geo.  2,  had  it  not  l>ecn  so  altere<l  in  the  com- 
mittee as  to  leave  several  of  them  in  force.  In  1825 
the  Provincial  Bank  of  Ireland  commenced  business, 
with  a  capital  of  i2,000,(KJ0 ;  and  the  Bank  of  Ireland 
has  of  late  estulilished  branches  in  all  the  princijial 
towns  in  Ireland. 

"The  losses  that  have  Iwen  sustained  in  Ireland  by 
abusing  the  power  of  issuing  pu])cr  have  Iwcn  so  great, 
that  much  more  is  necessary  to  lie  done,  by  way  of 
protecting  tlie  piiblic  from  future  loss,  than  the  meas- 
ure pro|)osod  in  the  year  182ti  by  Parliament  for  abol- 
ishing small  notes,  and  the  measure  already  adopted 
of  allowing  joint-stock  companies  to  lie  cstalilishcd  in 
the  interior  of  the  country.  As  the  main  source  of  the 
evil  consists  in  the  interference  of  the  law  in  creating 
a  national  luink  with  exclusive  privileges,  the  first 
step  that  ought  to  bo  taken  for  introducing  n  good  sys- 
tem into  Ireland  is  the  getting  rid  of  such  a  bank, 
and  opening  the  trade  of  lianking  in  Dublin.  The 
next  measure  should  be  the  requiring  of  each  l>ank  to 
give  security  for  the  amount  of  paper  that  is  issued ; 
for  after  the  experience  of  the  ignorance  with  wliich 
the  Irish  lianks  have  conducted  their  business,  and  the 
derangement  of  the  natural  course  of  the  trade  by  the 
long  existence  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  it  would  lie  un- 
wise to  calculate  upon  a  sound  system  of  banking 
speedily  supplanting  that  which  has  lieen  cstalilished. 
Under  the  circumstjmces  in  which  Ireland  is  placed, 
nothing  would  to  much  contribute  to  her  rapid  im- 
provement in  wealth  as  the  introducing  of  the  Scotch 
plan  of  cash  credits,  and  of  paying  interest  on  depos- 
its. By  cash  credits  the  capital  wliich  now  exists 
would  lie  rendered  more  efficient,  ond  tlie  paying  of 
interest  on  small  deiiositp  would  lead  to  ba'iits  of  tcon- 
oniy,  and  to  tlie  more  rapid  accumulation  of  new  cap- 
ital.''— Ubeerral  imu  on  i'nptr  Money,  etc.,  by  .S'l'r  II  ENRr 
Pabnell,  p.  171-177. 

The  capital  of  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  at  its  establish- 
ment in  178i),  amounted  to  £(JOO,000,  but  it  has  lieen 
increased  at  various  periods,  and  has,  since  1821, 
amounted  to  X3,000,000.  The  Bank  of  Ireland  draws 
on  I^ndon  at  10  daj's'  date.  .She  neither  grants  cash 
credits,  nor  allows  any  interest  on  deiiosits.  She  dis- 
counts at  the  rate  of  5  per  cent.  In  1828  the  cur- 
rency of  Ireland  was  assimilated  to  that  of  (ireat  Brit- 
ain. Previously  to  that  (icriod  the  currency  of  flic 
former  was  8^  per  cent,  less  valuable  than  that  of  the 
latter. 

Provincial  Hunk  of  Ireland. — Tliis  important  estab- 


lishment was,  as  already  stated,  founded  in  1825.  Its 
subscribed  capital  consists  of  i.'2,0<M),000,  divided  Into 
20,000  shares  of  XlOO  each,  of  which  26  per  cent.,  or 
X500,000,  has  been  paid  up.  Its  head  office  is  in  Ixin- 
don ;  and  at  present  it  has  subordinate  <itHces  in  Cork, 
Limerick,  t'lonmel,  Londomlcrry,  Sligo,  Wexford, 
Waterford,  Belfast,  Galway,  Armagh,  Athlnne,  t^ole- 
raine,  Kilkenny,  Ballina,  Tralee,  Youghiill,  Knniskil- 
len,  Monaghan,  Banbridge,  and  Ballymeim.  The  last 
live  have  licen  opened  since  1831.  The  entire  manage- 
ment of  the  establishment  is  vested  in  the  court  of  di- 
rectors in  I^ndon.  The  business  of  the  branch  banks 
is  conducted,  under  the  control  of  the  head  office,  by 
the  managers,  with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  two  or 
more  gentlemen  of  res|iectability  in  the  district,  each 
holding  10  shares  in  the  bank.  The  business  consists 
of  discounting  bills ;  granting  cash  credits  after  the 
manner  of  the  Scotch  banks ;  receiving  deposits,  oii 
which  interest,  varying  according  to  circumstances, 
is  allowed  ;  in  drawing  uiid  g>ving  letters  of  credit  on 
other  places  of  Ireland,  Great  Britain,  etc. ;  and  of 
other  details  incident  to  liunking.  It  has  liud  several 
pretty  severe  runs  to  sustain.  In  the  course  of  a  sin- 
gle week,  in  October,  1828,  about  411,000,000  in  gold 
was  sent  fi-om  England  to  Ireland  on  account  of  the 
Provincial  Bank !  This  prompt  and  ample  supply  ef- 
fectually maintained  the  credit  of  the  establishment, 
and  did  much  to  restore  confidence. 

The  notes  of  the  Provincial  Bank  have  always  been 
payable  at  the  places  where  they  are  issued.  The 
Bank  of  Ireland  began  to  establish  branches  in  1825 ; 
but  the  notes  issued  by  her  branches  were  not,  at  first, 
payable  except  at  the  head  office  in  Dulilin.  This 
distinction,  which  tended  to  throT  the  principal  pres- 
sure of  runs  in  the  country-  on  the  Provincial  Bank 
and  other  private  companies,  was  abolished  by  tlio 
act  9  Geo.  4.  Several  joint-stock  banks  have  been 
established  in  Ireland  since  1825,  especially  in  1836. 
But  the  greatest  of  these,  the  Agricultural  and  Com- 
mercial Bank,  which  had  nearly  40C0  partners  and  28 
liranchcs,  was  in  no  long  time  nldiged  to  su8|iciid  pay- 
ments. Some  of  tlie  others  ha.  c  also  been  aluindnned. 
There  are  comparatively  few  ]irivato  banks  in  Ireland. 

"  Not  many  years  ago  there  were  upward  of  six  hun- 
dred loan  societies  in  Ireland,  licsides  private  pawn- 
brokers, who  abounded  in  every  town  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Two  hundred  were  enrolled  under  6  &  7 
Will.  4,  one  hundre<l  and  sixty-eight  were  under  the 
direction  of  the  Irisli  Keproductive  Loan  Fi  '  so- 
ciety founded  in  1822.  These  various  loa:i  associa- 
tions were  productive  of  very  little  good  to  .lie  people, 
the  rates  of  interest  charged  to  their  customers  being 
nearly  snch  as  are  charged  at  ordinary  pawnbrokers' 
establishments." — Lawson  on  Jianking. 

The  provisions  in  the  act  8  &  9  Vict.  c.  37,  with  re- 
gard to  banking  in  Ireland,  do  not  differ  materially 
fVom  those  in  the  preceding  act  relating  to  Scotland. 
The  prohibition  that  formerly  existed  against  joint- 
stock  banks  carrying  on  business  in  Dublin  or  any 
where  within  60  miles  thereof  is  repealed ;  the  charter 
of  the  Bank  of  Ireland  is  prolonged  till  January,  1855, 
when  it  may  be  dissolved  on  notice  ;  notes  of  the  Bank 
of  England  are  declared  not  to  be  legal  tender  in  Ire- 
land ;  and  notes  for  less  than  20<.  are  not  negotiable. 

AvKBAOE  AMOUNT  OK  IUNK-.NOTES  IW  CIRCILATION  OF  TUB 
SP.VFKAl.  (;]IARTEHKII  HaNKS  OP  lltKLANll,  AMI  OK  COlN 
IIKLO  IIIRI.NU  TUK  KOril  WeF.KS  ENPINU  SEPT.  27,  IS'lO. 


Ninii  mill  Title. 


Hiiiik  of  Ireland 

l*rovfnriiil  llank 

Ili'irnst  Ilnnk 

Northern  Dnnlc 

Lister  Uank 

National  Ilsnk 

C'arrlck-on-Sulr  National 

llank 

Clonmol  Nntiiuinl  Hunk  . 


Circutallon 
MUtborited. 


Ji 
8,7.W,42S 
1"'>7,««7 
281,011 
243,440 
811,070 
701,757 

24,084 
00,428 


A  %-eraf  fl 

Circulation. 

£ 

3,132,4T.'i 
!'fi!i,SfiS 
402,000 
24il.ft32 
403,847 

l,150,!in4 

80,076 
57,318 


Averafffl 
Coin  li*ld. 


£ 
7fl!l,199 
2S4,134 
240,177 
112,032 
l.S6,3fi.') 
524,407 

7,020 
13,i:5 
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A  I<MT  or  TBI  .loiHT-iiTocK  llANKiNO  CoWAinn  Or  IBCLAND  m  1848,  n-aoirmio  Tim  Iiatu  or  Tnmn  RtTAnURnimiT, 

TIIR  NUHIIKB  or  TIIBIB  rABTMKIU,  TIIK  AHOUNT  Or  TIIKia  rAID-l'l>  CAPITAL,  1IIB  HITUATION  or  TIIKIH  HEAD  OKriCKa,  AKU 
urTIItU  llBANVUU,  WHEN  TUMY  UAVB  AHY,  WITU  TUB  riXKi)  IlWUB  ur  TIIUliE  ALTIII>IIIX£U  TO  IbHUE  NuTKil. 


<IN   or  THE 

111   Coin 
l>.')0. 


Averaira 
Coin  li«id. 

£ 
-«!t,l!l9 
2S4,1.S4 
240,nT 

Ii2,na2 
ia5,3«r. 

024,407 

7,620 
13,175 


Buki. 

wu.«ubiui.   1  "f'::^^ 

Fald-up 
l'>|j|Ul. 

AmoMit  of  flMd 
luua. 

Hunk  iif  Ireland' 

I7,s!l 

Dec,  1827 

June,  iHt!) 

IMD 

24,' in.,  laSB 

May,    IMJIO 

Muy,    18i)« 

1  Jan.,   Ulti 

Bopt,  18W 

Sept, 1830 

183S 

April,  18u0 

258 

47u 
877 

no 

8U1 

430 
480 

X3,IIIIO,OOU 
125,000 
260,000 
100,(NIU 
4.V),00<> 

1R0,000 

6lNI,IN)0 

New  Hhures, 

40,(MK) 

20U,0&0 

200,000 
Total. . . . 

i;B,7aK,428 

281,611 

No  iMue. 

No  Itmue. 

76l,7r.7 

66,428 

24,084 

248,440 

927,667 

Xo  iHflnc. 
SI  1,070 

llibunilaii  llHiik,  '^iilillii* 

Nntlonul  llank  of  Ireland* 

"               "              t;ari1ck-on-8ulr» 

Northern  Banking  Company,  Uvlfaat* 

Provincial  Bank  uf  Ireland' 

Royal  Bank  of  Ireland* 

Tlpiiorary  Joint-stock  Bank* 

Ulster  Banklni;  Company,  Bclfant" 

. .  i;6,lU>4,4B4 

>  I|PH<I  OIHco,  Dublin ;  Brancliei.,  Armagh,  Balllnasloc,  Belfast,  t'arlow,  Clonmel,  Cork,  OroKlirila,  Diililln,  Diindalk,  Gal- 
way,  Kilkenny,  I.lnierlck,  Ixjndoiidcrry,  Longford,  Mountmclllck,  New  Kosa,  Newry,  Sllgo,  Tralec,  Tulluniorc,  Waterford, 
WcHtiwrt,  Wexford,  and  Yor>,>aI. 

'  Ilea,)  unice,  Belfast;  Hmiirneii,  Armagh,  Ballymena,  liullymoncy,  Colomlne,  "-lokstown,  Derr}-,  Dungnnnon,  I^me, 
lA'tlerkenny,  Maghcrafcll,  Mouagban,  NewtownllmaTady,  Newtownardis,  I'ortudowL,  titrabane,  Tandragee,  Dublin,  Newry, 
anil  CnHtleblanoy. 

>  Head  Oltice,  Dublin;  Branch,  Droghcda. 

•  Head  Ufllco,  London ;  Branchea,  Dublin,  Dundalk,  Wlcklow,  Mulllngar,  Kells,  Tarsonstown,  Carrlck-on-Shannon,  Car- 
rlrkniacroM,  Atliy,  and  Klnsole. 

>  Head  tXUce,  I.ondiui ;  llmnches,  Dublin,  Athlunr,  Balllna,  Balllnaaloe,  Boyle,  Carrlck-on-i<iiIr,  C!a«hel,  (^nallerca,  (yharle- 
villi',  i'liininel.  Clonakilty,  Cork,  Dtingarvaii,  Knnia,  Knnlitrortby,  I'Vnnoy,  <ialway,  Knnturk,  Kilkenny,  Kllhinuy,  Kllruah, 
.Mldilliton,  I.linerlck,  Longford,  Loughreu,  Mallow,  Mltchelatown,  Moato,  Ncnugb,  New  Kohk,  Itatbkcalc,  Koscomnion,  Itoa- 
crea,  Sklbbereen,  Tallow,  TbiirleH,  Tlpi^rary,  Tralee,  Tuam,  \V'atcrford,  Weatiiort.  and  Wexford. 

>  Head  oniro,  Belfust;  llruiiches,  Anuiigh,  Ballymena,  Coleralnc,  Clones,  Canickfergus,  Dowupatrick,  Londondurr}',  Lur- 
gnu,  LIsburn,  ^aghcrafelt,  and  Ncwtownllmavady. 

'  Head  OIHco,  London;  Branches,  Dublin,  Armagh,  Athlone,  Ralllna,  Ballymena,  Bullyshannon,  Banbridge,  Bandon, 
idlfiiBt,  Carlow,  (Javan,  Clonmel,  (Joloraine,  Cork,  Cootehlll,  Downpatriuk,  Drogbeda,  Dundalk,  Dungannon.  Duiignrvan, 
Kiiiiis,  Knnlscortliy,  Ennlsklllen,  Fenuoy,  (ialway,  Kilkenny,  Kllrush,  Limerick,  Londonderry,  Hallow,  Monagbun,  Newry, 
Oiimgb,  I'arsonstown,  Sllgo,  Utiubanc,  Sklbbereen,  Tralee,  Waterford,  Wexford,  and  Yougbal. 

•  Dublin. 

•  Ilcad  Offlcc,  Clonmel ;  Branches,  Athy,  Carlow,  Carrlck-on-8ulr,  Nenngh,  Koscren,  Thurlcs,  Thomaatown,  and  Tlpperary. 
1°  Head  OIHce,  Belfast;  Branches,  Armagh,  Antrim,  Ballymoney,  Ballymena,  Banbridge,  Cuoteblll,  Coukatown,  Dowu- 

p.itiick,  I'miisklllen,  Londonderry,  Lurgan,  Mouagban,  I'ortadown,  and  Umagh. 

VI.  FuKKiuN  Banks. — To  attempt  giving;  any  de-    fairs  are  managed  according  to  a  system  that  insures 


tailed  nnoiiiit  of  tlio  principal  foreign  banlts  would 
very  far  exceed  our  limits;  we  sliall,  therefore,  only 
notice  a  few  of  the  moro  celcl)rated. 

Tlio  Hank  of  Venice  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
banking  establishment  in  Europe.  It  was  founded  so 
early  as  1171,  and  subsistetl  till  the  subversion  of  the 
republic  in  1797.  It  was  essentially  a  deposit  banit, 
anil  its  bills  bore  at  all  times  a  premium  or  agio  over 
the  current  money  of  the  city. 

Tlie  Hniih  of  Anuterdam  was  established  in  1659. 
It  was  a  deposit  bank,  and  payments  were  made  by 
writing  oil'  sums  from  tlio  account  of  one  individual  to 
those  of  another.  According  to  the  principles  on  which 
the  bank  was  established,  it  should  have  had  at  all 
times  in  its  cofl'ers  bullion  equal  to  the  full  amount  of 
the  claims  upon  it.  But  the  directors  privately  lent 
about  10,500,000  florins  to  the  States  of  Holland  and 
Frieslund.  This  circumstance  transpired  when  the 
French  invaded  Holland,  and  caused  the  ruin  of  the 
bank. 

The  Hank  of  the  Netherhruls  was  established  in  1814. 
It  is  formed  on  the  model  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
has  the  exclusive  privilege  of  issuing  notes.  The  orig- 
inal capital  of  6,000,000  florins  was  doubled  in  1819. 
The  king  holds  one4enth  of  the  shares.  The  affairs  of 
the  bank  arc  managed  by  o  president,  secretary,  and 
five  directors,  who  are  chosen  every  six  months,  liut 
may  bo  indcllnitely  re-elected.  This  bank  discounts 
bllKs  of  exchange  with  three  responsible  signolures;  it 
takes  continuations  on  stock,  and  sometimes  lends  on 
bullion  at  such  a  rate  of  interest  and  to  such  an  extent 
as  may  1)0  agreed  upon.  It  occasionally,  also,  makes 
loans  on  merchandise,  but  never  at  less  than  5  per 
cent.  Its  notes  vary  from  1000  llorins  to  25  florins; 
that  is,  from  £83J  to  £2 1-12.  The  dividends  have  va- 
ried from  3  to  7  per  cent.  The  shares  are  each  1000 
florins.  The  responsibility  of  the  shareholders  is  lim- 
ited to  the  amount  of  their  stock.  Its  original  charter, 
which  was  limited  to  26 years,  was  prolonged,  in  1838, 
for  25  years  more 

The  Hank  of  Hamburg  is  a  deposit  bank,  and  its  af- 


file fullest  publicity.  It  receives  no  deposits  in  coin, 
but  only  in  bullion  of  a  certain  degree  of  fineness.  It 
charges  itself  with  the  bulliuit  at  the  rate  of  442  shil- 
lings the  mark,  and  issues  it  at  the  rate  of  441  shil- 
lings, being  a  charge  of  four-ninths,  or  nearly  oiic-hulf 
per  cent.,  for  its  retention.  It  advances  money  on  jew- 
els to  three-fourths  of  their  value.  The  city  is  answcr- 
oblo  for  all  pledges  deposited  with  the  l)ank  ;  they  uiay 
be  sold  by  auction,  if  they  remain  1  year  and  0  weeks 
without  any  interest  being  paid.  If  the  value  be  not 
claimed  within  three  years,  it  is  forfeited  to  the  poor. 
Tlic  Bank  of  Hamburg  is  universally  admitted  to  bo 
one  of  the  best  managed  in  Europe. 

France. — The  Bank  of  France  was  founded  in  1803. 
The  e.xclusivo  privilege  of  issuing  notes  payable  to 
l)earer  was  granted  to  it  for  forty  years,  and  was  con- 
tinued, I)y  a  law  passed  in  1840  (confirmed  in  1852),  till 
1807.  This  law  was  preceded  by  a  very  able  Report, 
drawn  up  by  M.  Dufaure,  in  which,  among  other  ques- 
tions, the  policy  of  having  only  one  bank  of  issue  in 
Paris  is  examined,  and  decided  in  the  affirmative.  The 
capital  of  the  Bank  consisted  at  first  of  45,000,000  fr. ; 
but  it  was  subsecjuently  increased  to  90,000,000  fr.,  di- 
vided into  90,000  shares  or  actions  of  1000  fr.  each.  Of 
these  shares,  07,900  passed  into  the  liands  of  the  pub- 
lic; 22,000,  having  been  purcliascd  up  by  the  bank  out 
of  the  surplus  profits,  were  subsequently  canceled; 
hence  the  capital  of  the  bank  consisted,  previously  to 
the  lievolution  of  1848,  of  07,900,000  fr.  (£2,716,000), 
exclusive  of  a  reserve  fund  of  10,000,000  fr.,  since  in- 
creased to  12,980,750  fr.  But  notwithstanding  flie 
laudable  skill  and  caution  with  which  her  aflnirs  were 
conducted,  the  l>ank  could  not  avoid  suspending  pay- 
ment under  a  decree  of  the  Provisional  Government  of 
the  IGth  March,  1848,  to  which  and  to  the  city  of  Par- 
is she  had  to  make  large  advances.  To  set  some  limit 
to  the  abuses  that  might  have  taken  place  under  the 
suspension,  the  maximum  circulation  of  the  Bonk  was 
fixed,  by  tlio  decree  now  referred  to,  at  350,000,000  fr. ; 
while,  in  the  view  of  suppl^'ing  a  currency  suited  to 
the  smaller  class  of  payments,  she  was  permitted  to  re- 
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ducc  the  denomination  of  notes  in  circulation  from  500  to 
100  fr.  At  the  same  time,  or  soon  after,  the  deiiart- 
niental  lianliii,  or  banks  ^\liich  had  been  vstubli>hed  in 
some  of  the  principal  provincial  towns,  were  consoli- 
dated  with,  and  made  branches  of  the  Uunk  of  France. 
We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  decree  of  tlie  27th  of  April, 
1848,  by  which  this  amalguniation  was  cllected. 

A  rL  1.  The  bunks  of  Friiiiro,  of  Houen,  Lyons,  llavro,  Lille, 
Toulouse,  Orluans,  iind  SLi    cillcs  are  united. 

Art  2.  The  ilepurtmeniitl  banks  above  onunicrated  will 
continue  in  o|)eratiun  as  branches  of  tlic  Hank  of  rrunce,  cun- 
fomnibly  to  the  regulations  stipulated  in  ttie  decree  of  the 
ISth  of  May,  ISOS,  and  the  ordonnaiicc  of  the  tblYi  of  March, 
1S41. 

The  present  numlKT  of  the  adniiuiHtratom  of  tlie  depart- 
mental banks  is  maintained,  a^  aXfO  tlie  boards  of  discount, 
organized  for  the  serN'ice  of  severid  of  tliein. 

The  number  of  shares,  tlie  possession  of  which  is  at  pres- 
ent required  as  a  guarantee  from  the  director-',  censors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  members  of  tlic  couiic.Ib  of  discoimt  of 
those  departmental  banks,  is  provisionally  maintained. 

Art.  3.  The  shares  of  those  banks  are  annulled,  and  the 
holder.-*  sliall  receive  in  e.\cliange  t'liares  of  the  Hank  of 
Franco  at  a  nominal  value  of  KKKJ  fr.  for  a  nominal  value  of 
lOOOfr. 

Art.  4.  In  order  to  execntc  the  above  article  the  Hank  of 
France  is  empowered  to  issue  17,200  new  sliares,  which  will 
Increase  \U  capital  to  85,100  shares  (if  10(10  fr. 

Art.  &.  Hy  the  cession  of  tliose  new  shares  to  the  slmrr- 
hoMi'rs  of  t!in  banks  of  Ilouen,  Lyons,  Havre,  Lille,  Ttmlouse, 
Orleans,  and  Marseilles,  tbe  Hank  of  France  shall  liecome 
proprietor  of  tbe  capital  of  tliose  banks,  and  be  made  charpe- 
alie  Willi  lluir  en^'ageinenta.  Tbe  rescn-e  funds,  existing 
in  each  of  tliose  bunks,  sliall  bo  ailderl  to  the  n>serve  fund  of 
the  Hank  of  Fr.mce.  Tlie  uniting  of  the  landed  and  cliattel 
properly,  ri'snltiiig  from  the  present  article,  shall  be  ^ullject- 
ed  to  the  (i.ved  registry  duty  imposed  on  deeds  of  purtni  r-liip. 

Art.  0.  The  liaik  of  France  is  autburir.ed  tn  add  to  the 
WrtrjiiiKin  of  cin'iilation,  fl.xed  by  tbe  decn^e  of  tbe  l.'ith  nf 
Marcb  last,  the  viaximnm  nf  tbe  circulation  fixed  f(U'  eaeli 
of  the  dcimrtineutal  banks  by  the  decree  of  the  vbtli  (if  the 
Siiine  niitnth. 

rrniii  the  date  of  the  pniimilgation  of  the  present  decret- 
tbe  iiiftes  issued  by  tbe  banks  incoriKirated  with  the  IJank 
of  France  shall  be  receivcfl  thi-onghnnt  the  rrpiitilie  as  a  le- 
gal tender  by  nil  the  branches  of  the  public  treasury  and 
private  individuals.  The  bidders  of  said  notes  shall  have  to 
present  them  to  tbe  Hank  nf  I-'ranee.  or  to  its  branelies.  with- 
in  the  fulluwing  six  iiiunths,  in  order  to  exchange  tbcni  fer 
notes  of  that  bank.  lU'yond  that  period  those  notes  shall 
cease  to  be  current  as  a  legal  tender,  but  the  Hank  of  France 
and  its  branelies  shall  not  be  exonerated  from  the  obligation 
of  exchanging  them. 

.irt.  7.  The  inspecto;-fl  of  the  flusnce  department,  on  an 
order  of  the  minister,  may  verify  the  situation  of  the  branch 
banks. 

^1  rt.  S.  In  fiituro  the  branch  bnnka  of  the  Bank  of  France 
shall  bear  the  follgwing  denomination:  "Bank  of  France, 
Hraiieh  Hank  of ." 
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The  hanks  of  nordcanx  and  Nantes  were  at  first 
disposed  strenuously  to  resist  the  project  for  their  in- 
corporation with  the  Dank  of  I'ranee.  In  the  end, 
however,  they  jjnve  way;  and,  in  coiise(|uence,  tllOO 
shares,  and  an  aildilioiiul  capital  uf  (),l,'ill,OIMI  fr.,  were 
added  to  tlie  shari's  and  capital  of  the  Hank  of  Kraiicc, 
making  at  present  ^iHoll),  the  former  !tl.2.'>(l,  ami  the 
latter  iil,2.')il,(l()0  fr.  The  iMa.ximnm  circulation  of  the 
hank  was  at  the  same  time  increased  from  ;ioU,l>00,OUO 
to  4o2,(MMI,il(Hl  fr. 

On  the  whole,  wo  ore  inclined  to  think  that  this 
conversion  of  the  deparlmeiilnl  banks  into  branelies 
of  the  lliuik  of  France  is  a  eoiisiiieiable  improvement. 
It  gives  an  eipinlity  of  value  to  the  paper  currency, 


which  it  could  not  otherwise  have  had,  and  makes  it 
equally  serviceable  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is 
surprisii.({,  indeed,  how  soon  the  Bank  of  France  re- 
covered from  the  severe  shock3  to  which  she  was  ex- 
posed in  1848,  and  lo  what  a  degree  she  has  regained 
the  public  conlidencc.  Uut  despite  the  able  manage- 
ment of  the  bank,  her  intimate  connection  with  the 
govern,  nit  makes  her  stability  ill  a  great  degree  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  latter. 

A  decree  'ho  3d  March,  1852,  has  prolonged  the 
charter  of  tla  ■  ank  till  18t)7,  and  has  authorized  her  to 
make  advances  on  railway  stock  and  on  the  bonds  of 
the  city  of  I'aris.  The  issue  of  notes  for  50  fr.  and  25 
fr.  would,  we  incline  to  think,  be  a  great  inii)rovcinent. 
There  has  been,  within  the  last  three  or  four  years,  a 
great  occumid-  tion  of  bullion  in  the  cotters  of  the 
bonk.  Kecently,  however,  it  has  been  diminished  not- 
withstanding a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest. — Sknei;ii^, 
Tra'ile  tie  lianqiie,  ]).  190-224,  2d  ed.,  etc.  Ko  bills 
are  discounted  that  have  more  than  three  months  to 
run.  The  bank  is  obliged  to  open  a  compte  courant  for 
every  one  who  requires  it,  and  performs  services  for 
those  who  have  such  accounts  similar  to  those  render- 
ed by  the  private  banks  of  London  to  their  customers. 
She  is  not  allowed  to  charge  any  coininission  upon  cur- 
rent accounts,  so  thot  her  only  remuneration  arises  out 
of  the  use  of  the  money  placed  in  her  hands  by  the  in- 
dividuals whose  paymenLs  she  makes.  This  branch 
of  the  business  is  said  not  to  be  prolitable.  The  bank 
advances  money  on  pledges  of  ditl'erent  kinds,  such  as 
foreign  coin  or  bullion,  government  or  other  securities, 
etc.  It  also  undertakes  the  care  of  valuable  articles, 
as  plate,  jewels,  title-deeds,  etc.  The  charge  is  J  per 
cent,  of  tlie  value  of  each  deposit  for  every  period  of 
six  months  or  under. 

The  administration  of  the  bank  is  vested  in  a  coun- 
cil-general of  20  members,  viz.,  a  governor  and  deputy- 
governor,  nominated  liy  the  emperor;  and  15  directors 
and  three  censors,  chosen  by  tlie  general  body  of  the 
shareholders.  The  bank  has  a  large  surplus  capital, 
and  at  present  enjoys  a  high  degree  of  credit. 

"  The  circidation  of  the  Hank  of  France  has  iiicrcascd 
since  1848;  (irst,  in  coiise(iuence  of  smaller  notes  being 
put  into  circulation  (for  notes  of  100  fr.  are  now  cur- 
rent) ;  and,  secondly,  because  of  the  .  sinblishment  of 
branch  banks  facilitating  inlcrcommiiiiication  with  iiU 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire.  The  circulation  in 
1853  and  18,')  1  exceeded  .OOO  millions.  Hut  in  those 
years  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  bank  ccUa's  exceed- 
ed the  amount  of  the  wlude  circulation,  so  that  the 
substitution  of  paper  for  gold  was  not  of  so  much  serv- 
ice, or  80  economical  to  iho  country,  as  it  might  have 
lieen  under  other  circunislanci's.  Not  less  than  the 
value  of  10,0(HJ  francs  is  received  as  a  deposit,  and  dis- 
count for  forty-live  days  is  deducted  from  the  amount 
of  the  sum  advanced  ;  nor,  if  the  deposit  be  redeemed 
the  next  day,  is  any  part  of  the  discount  rel'iiiuk'd. 
The  paper  of  (he  Hank  of  France  chieily  circidales  in 
I'aris  and  the  neighborhood  ;  at  a  distance  from  I'aris 
its  notes  pass  at  o  discount  of  one  and  a  half  per  cent., 
as  they  are  not  received  in  payment  of  taxes  or  ciis- 
tom-hnnsc  duties  in  seaports."— F.  11. 

\en< Finanriiil Imlitutiim  in  /'(.r/.i.—  ' The  fforiile  lUn- 
(•rakde  Vr,<lil  MoliUiir,  established  by  a  decree  of  18th 
November,  1852,  is  a  species  of  a  liank,  the  |inrtners  in 
which  have  not  given  their  names.  Its  principal  op- 
ernlions  consist  in  purchasing  or  acquiring  shares  in 
public  companies,  provided  they  lio  in  »o,-uliii  oho- 
m/mm;  secoiiilly,  ill  circulating  its  own  securities  for  a 
sum  eipiivalent  (o  the  nhari's  or  slock  purchased; 
thirdly,  in  exchanging  all  actions  and  obligations  so 
acquired ;  fourthly,  In  lending  on  public  securities  on 
the  deposit  of  actions  and  obligations,  etc.  The  capi- 
tal of  Iho  society  is  (ix(?d  at  (iO,000,fM)0  fr.,  and  It  is 
represonK'd  by  12(),(HKl  shares  of  500  fr.  each.  The  so- 
ciety can  circulate  its  owi.  'obligations'  for  a  sum  six 
times  as  large  as  its  capital." — IC.  H. 
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LlAUILtTlES  AND  RfSOUBCES  OiP  TIIR  BANK    OF  FBARCE    FOB 
SEITK.MI1EB   ANIl   OCTOllKK,   1850. 


LiBbilitiw. 

Oct.,  iste.  ' 

8«pt.,  1856.    1 

Cfipital  of  the  Bank 

Frauca. 

91,250,000 

12,980,760 

4,000,(MK) 

661,975,100 

09,120,700 

4,273,280 

3,621,358 

101,412,647 

119,t»5,7fl3 

23,379.947 

910,431 

11,247,89,8 

1,029,993 

23,3,'50 

6,758,!523 

FraDcs.       j 

91,'J.5ll,000 

12,980,7.'» 

4,0OO,IH)O 

543,502,200 

77,024,400 

4,423,.V24 

6,033,888 

118,818,802 

100,008,296 

25,475,440 

1,141,905 

7,480,220 

1,029,993 

16,802 

6,074,128 

Uo.  in  liuided  pi-oporty 

l)ank-noti!8  in  circulation 

Do.  of  thti  branch  banks 

KucviptH  payablo  at  sight 

Tieusury  account  current 

.■^luidry  nccouuts  current 

1)0.  with  the  branch  banks 

Discounts  and  sundry  interests 
Kc-iUscount  the  last  six  months 
Protested  bills 

Sundries 

Total 

AiuU. 

Ciibh  in  hand 

1  liisli  in  the  branch  banks 

Connnercial  bills  overdue 

Hills  discounted,  not  yet  due  . . 

!)i).  in  the  branch  bjiiiks 

Advanced  on  deposit  of  bullion 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

Adviinced  on  public  securities . 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

Ailvauec'd  on  railroad  securities 

Do.  by  the  branch  banks 

Advanced  to  the  State  on  agree- 
ment of. lune  30,  1848 

Discount  of  Treasury  bonds. . . 
(rovoriuiunil  stock  re8cr\*ed  . . . 

1,002,170,044 

77,002,910 

89,407,080 

006,081 

271,965,420 

239,023,002 

3,720,900 

3,746,975 

70,027,930 

ll,914,».'-)0 

38.000,000 

17,211,100 

5!),00n,000 
40,000,000 
12,980,7.^0 
52,190,046 
4,000,000 

6,250,406 

i.iss.«8;i 

2, 128,694 
84,6.'il 

998,468,913 

113,120,401 

122,070,090 

2,111,194 

221,808,498 

217,829,320 

1,749,400 

2,323,476 

78,420,830 

11,870,100 

38,273,100 

17,180,900 

.W,000,000 
40,000,000 
12,!!S0.750 
.VJ,299,706 
4,000,000 

4,908,307 

823,684 

1,490,818 

7.\347 

Hotel  and  furniture  of  Bank. . . 
Landed    property    of     branch 

K jpenses  of  managenient 

I'niuiuui  on  nold  and  silver. . . 

.S'nidri'.  s 

TuTal 

1,002,170.044 

998,15,8,918, 

Banks  have  al.so  liccn  cstahlishcd  in  Berlin,  Oopcn- 
lm;:en,  Viunnn,  nnd  I'etershurg.  Tho.so  wlio  wi.sli  for 
(lotaileil  infornintion  witli  respect  to  tlioso  cstal)lish- 
menls  may  consult  the  4th  vol.  of  the  Coiirs  d'Kcono- 
mrV  Pi/lilu/iie  of  M.  .Stdiich,  which  contains  a  rooJ  ac- 
count of  (ho  paper  money  of  the  iliHcrcnt  Continental 
slates  down  to  182;t.  tV'o  also  refer  to  otlier  portions 
of  this  article  ;  but  in  the  ntean  time  wo  lay  before  our 
renders  the  fullowiuK  details  with  respect  to  the  Com- 
mcroinl  Hank  of  Uussia,  established  in  1HI8  : 

Tliis  baiili  receives  deposits  in  f;old  and  silver,  for- 
oii;u  as  well  as  Kussian  coin,  and  in  bars  and  in^otsi. 
It  has  a  department  for  transferring  the  sums  deposit- 
ed with  it,  on  the  plan  of  the  Ilawibui^  Hank.  It 
dLscounts  bills,  and  lends  money  on  deposits  of  mcr- 
chanillse  of  Kussian  produce  or  origin.  Its  capital  con- 
sists of  8,5('1,42'J  silver  rubles.  It  is  administered  by 
a  se^'iTOor  and  fonr  directors,  appointed  by  govern- 
ment; and  four  dirocors,  elected  by  the  commercial 
boily  of  Petersburg.  The  property  in  the  bank  is  pro- 
tteleil  atrainst  all  taxation,  sequestration,  or  attach- 
ment ;  an  I  it  is  enacted  that  subjects  of  countries  with 
wliieli  liussia  may  ho  at  war  shall  be  entitled  at  all 
times  to  receive  back  their  <leposits  without  any  reser- 
vation. It  is  also  dcclareil  that  at  no  time  shall  the 
bank  he  called  upon  for  any  part  of  it.s  capital  to  assist 
tile  fjovernment.  All  deposits  must  be  made  for  0 
montlis  at  least,  and  be  repayable  at  or  before  that  pe- 
riiiil,  anil  not  be  less  than  bW)  paper  rubles:  sums  so 
depositecl  (o  p»y  I  pur  cent.  The  depod.s,  if  in  bars, 
iofjots,  or  foreign  specie,  are  estimaled  in  Kussian  sil- 
ver coin,  and  so  registered  in  the  alli  station  ;  and  if 
not  tlnniandeil  back  within  15  days  rf  the  expiration 
of  il  months,  or  the  necessary  premium  paid  for  the  pro- 
loiiu'alimi,  the  owner  loses  the  right  of  claiming  his 
oriijiiial  deposit,  and  must  lake  its  estimated  value  in 
liiissiaii  silver  coin.  No  bills  are  discounted  that  have 
less  than  K  days  or  more  than  (i  months  to  run.  The 
rate  of  discount  is  (I  per  cent.  No  interest  is  allowed 
on  money  deposited  in  tlie  bank,  unless  notice  bo  given 
tlint  it  will  be  alloweil  to  lie  for  a  year,  and  II  months' 
iiolieo  be  given  of  the  intention  to  draw  It  out,  when 


six  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed.    The  bank  has  branch- 
es at  Archangel,  Moscow,  Odessa,  Kiga,  &c. 

By  means  of  its  capital  and  deposits,  which  in  1839 
amounted  together  to  161,881,83!)  silver  rubles,  the 
bank  etfected  in  that  year  the  following  operations : 

Rablei.    Cop. 

1.  Repayments  on  deposits  in  transfer 24,900,101  46 

2.  Transfers  from  one  city  to  auotlier 10,980,313  90 

3.  Drafts  purchiuied 3,332,001  04 

4.  liepaymenl  (]f  deposits  at  interest 81,926,770  01 

:>.  Discount  of  bills  of  exchange 17,217,641  T 

0.  Advances  on  dcpoeits  of  merchandiao 1,848,004  03 

7.  Advances  on  the  notes  of  other  banks 660,001     13 

8.  Discount  of  notes  of  the  Lombard 1,028,671    43 

9.  Advanced  on  fixed  proner'y  by  urancti  at 

Kieff 174,070    SO 

The  net  profit  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
C6(i,501  silver  rubles,  and  the  reserve  capital  of  the 
bank  was  then  also  1,279,970  silver  rubles, — See  Sup- 
plement to  the  JourniU  de  St.  Peterabourg  for  1839,  p. 
87. 

Banks  of  Oermrini/. — The  Bank  Royal  of  Prussia  was 
founded  at  Berlin  in  17G5,  upon  the  model  of  that  of 
Hamburg.  So  it  existed  until  1846,  when  it  was  re- 
organized under  a  new  charter,  by  which  more  exten- 
sion was  given  to  its  operations.  In  accordance  with 
this  new  constitution,  which  has  been  in  force  since  the 
l.st  of  January,  1847,  the  issue  of  notes  has  been  carried 
to  lifteen  millions  of  thalers  (the  thaler  eijual  to  2s.  lOJd. 
sterling).  In  1850  this  issue  was  raised  to  twenty- 
one  millions  of  thalers.  The  capital  of  the  bank  is  al- 
ways to  \k  in  proportion  with  the  notes  in  circulation, 
two-sixths  in  silver,  three-sixths  in  bills  discounted, 
and  tlic  rest  in  loans  on  securities.  The  bank-notes 
are  from  twenty-live  to  fifty  thalers  each.  The  share 
of  the  government  in  the  bank  amounts,  at  most,  to 
600,000  thalers.  The  shareholders  are  entitled  to  an 
annual  interest  of  3i  per  cent,  upon  the  capital,  and, 
after  deduction  of  the  sum  set  apart  for  the  reserve  or 
rest,  which  is  not  to  exceed  30  per  cent,  of  the  capital, 
one  moiety  of  the  surplus  prolits  is  apportioned  to  them 
in  addition,  and  the  other  goes  to  the  treasury.  Tho 
bank  has  branches  in  a  great  number  of  cities,  as  Bres- 
lau,  K(inigsberg,  Uantzic,  Stettin,  Magdeburg,  Mun- 
ster,  Cologne,  Memel,  I'osen,  Stolpo,  Elberfeld,  Treves, 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  Uusscldorf,  Cobleiitz,  Mindcn,  Krfurt, 
I''iankfort-sur-0('  ,  Stralsund,  Kostin,  Liegnitz,  and 
Oppidn,  and  thus  forms  a  vast  network  of  iinancial  op- 
erations through  all  the  kingdom. 

The  private  bank  of  the  noblesse  of  Pomorania  was 
founded  at  Stettin,  in  1821,  by  an  association  of  noble 
proprietors,  with  a  capital  of  1.000,000  thalers.  After 
the  crisis  of  1H30,  this  capital  was  carried  to  1,5.14,500 
thalers.  The  operations  of  this  bank  embrace  discount, 
loans  upon  lodgments  of  merchandise,  loans  upon  pub- 
lic and  private  securities,  current  accounts,  and  de- 
posits with  interest.  Formerly,  it  issued  promis&ory 
notes  to  bearer ;  but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  from 
•I,  in  1H3.').  There  is  a  circulation  of  about  ninety  mill- 
ions of  thalers  of  m  '  cgage  notes  in  Prussia  (these  are, 
in  fact,  for  one  hundred  and  live  millions).  They  have 
been  issued,  at  ditl'erent  periods,  by  associations  of  pro- 
prietary nobles  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and 
carry  interest  at  3^  per  cent. 

The  National  Bank  of  Vlcnno  was  founded  in  1815, 
to  re-establish  order  in  the  linances  of  Austria,  and 
more  particularly  for  the  repurchase  or  the  conversion 
of  the  pai  er  money  in  circulation,  the  value  of  which 
was  become  almost  nominal.  The  dill'crent  crcation.i 
of  .-.Imres  have  raised  its  capital  to  about  81t,000,()()0 
llorins.  This  capital  Is  divided  into  50,()2I  shares  of 
11)00  florins  each.  The  actual  operations  of  the  bank 
are  discount ;  the  issue  of  bank-notes,  a  privilege  which 
it  enjoys  exclusively  throughout  the  Austrian  empire; 
loans  upon  deposits,  and  negotiations  of  loans.  Tho 
bank  pays  an  nunual  interest  of  6  per  cent,  upon  tho 
primitive  capital,  and  a  diviilend,  after  deduction  of 
the  reserve  fund.  Its  privilege,  or  charter,  extends  to 
the  year  1800.     It  has  branches  at  Prague,  BrUun, 
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Troppau,  Ogen,  Temcswar,  Kashaii,  Lemberg,  Trieste, 
Innspmck,  Uoritz,  Linz,  and  Hern    tadt. 

The  Uaiik  of  Extraordinary  Cri-dit  of  Vienna  was 
constituted  in  184i>  by  imperial  decree,  and  has  fur  its 
object  to  devote  a  part  of  the  sums  destined  fur  the  re- 
demption of  tliu  national  debt  to  the  purchase  of  cer- 
tain shares  in  railway  and  other  enter|)rise8,  in  order 
to  sustain  useful  undertakings,  and  comuiunicato  a 
greater  impulse  to  thcui. 

The  Loan  and  Kxchaugo  Uank  of  Bavaria  was  found- 
ed at  Munich,  in  18it5,  bj-  shares,  under  the  surveil- 
lance and  control  of  the  government.  It  is  privi- 
leged for  ninety-nine  years.  The  original  capital  was 
10,000,000  florins,  witli  liberty  of  increase  to  20,000,000. 
In  lH4ti  there  was  a  new  emission  of  shares  of  uOO  llur- 
ins.  The  net  |irolits  are  divided  as  follows :  Three  per 
cent,  as  divided  to  the  shareholders,  and,  of  the  sur- 
plus, three-fourths  as  extra  dividend,  and  the  rcmuiu- 
ing  fourth  carried  to  the  reserve,  until  it  shall  reach  to 
one-tenth  of  the  cai>ital.  Three-lifths  of  the  capital  are 
employed  in  loans  on  mortgage.  The  other  operatious 
are  discounts,  loans  on  securities  and  ingots ;  the  issue 
of  bank-notes,  w  hose  amount  is  limited  to  four-tenths 
of  the  capital,  and  three-fourths  of  it  to  be  covered  by 
a  value  of  double  the  sum  in  mortgage  credits,  or  in 
silver.     The  bank  has  a  branch  at  Augsburg. 

The  Royal  Uauk  of  liavaria,  first  cstaldlshed  at  Ans- 
bach,  and  now  at  Nuremberg,  is  one  of  the  oldest  es- 
tablishments of  the  kind.  Its  operations  are  dis- 
counts, deposits,  loans  upon  personal  and  otiier  securi- 
ties. Tlie  government  is  entitled  to  half  the  profits. 
It  lias  branches  nt  Ansbach  and  lianiberg. 

a'he  Itoyul  Hank  of  tlie  Court  of  Wurtcmlicrg,  found- 
ed in  1802  at  iSlulgurdt,  limits  its  operations  to  dis- 
counts and  loar.s. 

'I  ho  Uank  of  Leipsic  was  founded  in  1839,  under  the 
auspices  of  tiio  government,  with  a  capital  of  l,ii00,000 
thalers,  divideil  into  shares  of  2.J0  thalers,  receiving  0 
per  cent,  interest.  Its  operations  are  deposits,  loans, 
Hiid  discounts.  It  has  the  right  of  issuing  notes  of  20 
and  100  ihulers  each,  of  which  the  two-thirds  should  be 
guaranteeil  by  volucs  to  the  amount  in  specie  or  ingots. 

There  exists,  besiiles,  at  Dresden,  a  loan  bank,  w  liicli 
makes  advances  to  land  proprietors  and  farmers  for  the 
payment  of  taxes,  tithes,  etc.  Leipsic  has  also  an  in- 
stitution of  this  kind  under  the  name  of  "  fnion  of 
Credit  for  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  Saxon  nobility." 


It  was  in  agitation,  in  1810,  to  found  at  Dessan  a 
great  central  estalilislnncnt,  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
vast  banking  system  for  the  north  of  Ucrmany.  It 
was  proposed  to  endow  it  with  an  accumulation  of  cap- 
itals to  the  extent  of  from  50,000,000  to  100,000,000 
thalers.  Hut  this  gigantic  project  lias  resolved  itself 
into  a  private  enterprise,  established  in  the  beginning 
of  1847,  under  the  title  of  tho  Provisional  Hunk  of  An- 
halt-Uessau,  with  a  capital  of  2,500,000  thalers,  divided 
in  shares  of  200  thalers.  This  establishment  issues 
notes  of  1,  5, 10,  20,  50,  100,  600,  and  1000  thalers  each. 
One-fourth  the  value  of  the  l)ank-note8  in  circulation 
should  lie  covered  by  an  equivalent  sum  in  specie. 

The  Hank  of  Hamburg  was  founded  in  llil'J.  Tho 
minimum  deposit  of  a  member  desiiing  to  open  an  ac- 
count is  100  marks  banco  in  bar  sihvr,  or  in  a  bill,  for 
the  same  sum,  of  one  of  the  members  of  (he  bank,  which 
is  then  transferred  from  the  account  of  the  latter  to  that 
of  the  former.  Transfers  can  not  take  place  for  a  less 
sum  than  100  marks,  except  some  days  before  Christ- 
mas, or  in  the  middle  of  July,  Hitherto,  fur  each 
mark  of  line  silver  of  Cologne,  tho  depositor  was  ac- 
credited with  27S  marks  banco;  while,  in  withdrawing 
his  money  for  a  similar  sum,  he  was  debited  with  27J 
marks  banco,  so  that  the  simple  usage  of  the  operation 
lirought  a  cost  of  !)'20  per  cent.  A  new  regulation, 
which  is  to  come  into  force  on  the  15tli  of  August,  1857, 
imports  that  the  murk  of  flue  silver  of  Cologne  shnll  bo 
credited  27  j  marks  banco,  and  deliiled  at  a  similar  rate 
after  deduction  of  1  per  mille.  Independently  of  this 
sort  of  business,  the  bank  lends  upon  Spanish  and 
.\merican  dollars,  aiul  sometimes  also  on  copper. 
These  are  its  only  operations. 

The  association  of  the  new  loan,  established  equally 
at  Hamburg,  in  1839,  possesses  a  capitol  of  1(IO,OIIO 
marks  banco,  and  does  business  pruhiliited  to  the  bunk, 
principally  loans  on  securities,  public  funds,  etc. 

There  liavc  been   numerous  financial  enterprises, 

lately  started  on  the  Cunlinent  of  Kurope,  absorliing  a 

heavj-  amount  of  capital  hitherto  available  for  oilier 

purposes.    Tho  following  list  of  new  banks  in  Uerniiiny 

representsacapitalofnearly  11 5,000,000  dollars,  which 

forms  but  a  small  part  of  the  amoimt  lately  invested 

'■  by  (ierman  capitalists  within  the  borders  of  their  own 

'  country.     The  shares  of  all  the  banks  named  hereafler 

,  command  a  high  premium,  although  but  few  of  tlitm 

I  have  been  sutlicicnt  time  in  operation  to  jiay  dividemUs. 


List  op  Uankh  ebtaulisukii  in  Gkrma.ny  since  1863. 


Yur. 

Nairn. 

Flue 

L'l|iil>l. 

l!<r)3 

Ljiiides  Itftnk, 

Uvsaau, 

4,nO(l,mHl  Tlialora. 

isr.3 

IlrauiisrliwelKcr  Dunk, 

nriiimwirk. 

2,,'>rtn,()im  Thalers. 

i<r>3 

Iliiiik  flier  Ilnndil  unil  Industrie, 

irnistatlt, 

'iri.lHHI.IHHXliiltilors. 

isr4 

WfiiiiHrselie  Itiink, 

..eiiimr, 

r>,(KIII,(KIO  Tlinlers. 

l>Ki 

FrHiikfiirtcr  Ittink, 

l"miikl"ort-on-thc-M»ln, 

2(l,(Klil,ll(MI  (iHililers. 

W)ft 

Wiener  Cr.  Dunk, 

Vieiinn, 

00,(KIO,I)IKI  (liilhlers. 

KTit) 

Genu  r  Dunk, 

(iorii, 

B,lNHI,l«K)  Tlinlc.K. 

lsi,rt 

Tliiierinttisdie  Bniik, 

HonilerKlmiiscn, 

n.lHiO.mm  Tlmlers. 

ls(,(l 

Hunk  flier  Sued  IJeutEchland, 

liuniistAilt, 

ii(t,(MHI,(mO  (lullilers. 

iN-Hl 

Ccieliier  Hank, 

(ulocllO, 

l.iHKI.IKHIThulers. 

KMl 

Ilreiiier  Hunk, 

Ilrelnell, 

'i.MKt.onO  Th.  liiild. 

Is'iil 

Hehs,  LaiKles  nenk, 

Iloniliiin:^, 

I.IHm.fKKM.lllliIers. 

K'Kl 

Mlltel  lieiiiHelioH  (,'r.  Inslitut, 

MeiiiiiiKt'ii, 

8.IKHI,IMKI  'rhiilers. 

l-f«l 

freillt  AiiBtult, 

liessiiii, 

s.dilO.oiHI  'I'lijilerH. 

l^r,(! 

Cri'dlt  IriKliliit, 

I.eflisic, 

lll.OdO.miO  'rlmleis. 

KMI 

l>isi-ont(i  ItcHellM'liaft, 

Ileilln, 

r>,ililo,IKlu  Thiilcm. 

WmI 

('iilMir(t-(iotli«li>rlie  (V.  Oowllnrlinft, 

<  lelmn^, 

IIMHKI.IMIII  TliulerH. 

IsWl 

Cr.  uiiil  Verislrlieriings  tIesellHcliiift, 

I.iiImt, 

II.IKKI.IHHI  TIlHlel'S. 

IMill 

I'rlvnt  lliiiik, 

MnmletmrK, 

l.lHm.lXKITliiilerB. 

lht,l] 

NordileiitM-lie  Itnlik, 

Ilnmlilin;, 

2fl,(lim,iHm  MaiTS  Itpo. 

INMI 

Verelim  Itimk. 

IIhiiiIiiiiv. 

id.iKKI.iKMI  Mhiis  Hro. 

"The  mania  for  establishing  Credit  Moblliers  in 
nennuny  shows  no  signs  of  subsiding.  To  those  of 
Vienna,  Frankfort,  Darmstadt,  Leipsic,  Dessau  .mil 
others,  of  which  the  shares  arc  at  premiums  ranging 
from  10  to  90  per  cent.,  there  are  now  two  additiims 
which  have  been  introduced  at  llerlin.  The  lirst  con- 
sists of  several  second-rate  niercliants  and  bunkers. 
The  other,  which  is  designaled  the  Society  of  Commer- 
cial ('rcdil,  counis  among  its  udiiiliiistrators  soiiio  of 
tko  tirst  niurcantilu  nainus  in  Ucrlin.    Tho  capital  is 


fixed  at  15,000,000  thalers  (or  Ji;2,250,0(H)),  of  which 
the  directors  take  7,5.W,000  fliulers  at  par,  while  tho 
remainder  are  to  be  sold  at  a  premium,  which  is  to  lie 
lurried  to  the  credit  of  the  cunipany.  I'pon  a  sub- 
scription lieiuR  opened  for  o  portion  of  the  amount,  at 
10  per  cent,  premium,  applications  were  sent  in  lo  (ho 
extent  of  1 10,000,000  thalers.  The  eagerness  to  obtain 
shares  is  attributable  to  the  fact  of  the  company  'lav- 
ing at  its  bead  commcrciul  men  who  huve  ulways  been 
known  to  bo  luccessful.  The  managers  reserve  to  them- 
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selves  6  per  cent,  out  of  the  profits,  and  the  directors 
are  to  have  5  per  cent,  before  any  distribution  wfaat- 
ever  is  made  to  the  shareholders.     The  shares  are  of 


two  hundred  thalers  each,  and  are  already  in  great 
demand  at  17  per  cent,  premium." — London  Times,  Au- 
gust, IHbli. 


of  which 
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MOVEIIKNTS  OF  THE  lUI'EniAL   BANK  OF   AL'BTQIA,  FOB  THE  Yeabs  1SS2-1S66. 

Transactions  of  the  Jkmk  in  Florins. 


Durini;  the 
ye«r. 

Advanced  to  the 
Ooveroment. 

Drafta. 

DiBcountl. 

Advance*  on 
Securities. 

Indorsementa. 

Amount  of  Bills 
redeemed. 

Florun. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

FloriuB. 

isna 

— 

89,15:i,631 

199,354,440 

91,171,300 

191,4110,338 

112,200 

1S.W 

— 

S4,985,IJ37 

231,936,298 

107,750,500 

2y«,W8,098 

30,000 

1SB4 

241,000,6.'5 

149,917,815 

326,038,18a 

177,705,000 

224,359,89(1 

««,076 

l!M> 

— 

154,085,575 

414,188,043 

282,000, 450 

244(479,407 

22,476 

At  llio  rIoBe  of 

Clniinii  on  the 

Specie. 

Circulation. 

Notes  and  Bills  of 

Amount  of 

iledged 

tlitt  Yeur. 

Guvuriiiuuiit. 

Kxcliange  on  hand. 

Securities. 

Deposits. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

Florins. 

18.52 

ir,0,lilHI,279 

43,247,3(56 

194,'.l48,2r)0 

311.321,085 

81,41.9,860 

93,246,428 

1853 

121,710,790 

44,881, 3;i4 

133,309,217 

53,447,837 

41,806,304 

8.%7tt4,908 

ISftl 

294,220,495 

45,207,083 

3S3,4',)1,(MH) 

73,212,203 

89,709,000 

83,l(J0,(JUti 

IS-W 

253,175,172 

49,4I0,r).')5 

377,830,275 

80,704,715 

154,«49,50(i 

82,380,229 

Results. 


To(at  Amount  of 
Specie  Transactions. 

Total 

Surplus  ot 
ReceipU. 

Dividend. 

Amount  of  the 
Reserve  Fund. 

Pension 
Fund. 

ReceipU. 

Expenditures. 

1852 

1853 
1.8.14 
13.55 

Florins 
2,350,00.1,265 
2,324,942,752 
8,904,141,937 
8,397,338,028 

Florins 
1,284,025,327 
1,273,100,204 
2,089,617,101 
1,802,101,419 

Florins. 
1,833,512,482 
l,SD.',949,:.!3o 
1.930,764,707 
1  ,^4,999,033 

Fiorina. 
101,112,845 
120,150,931 
149,772,4m 
177,102,410 

70 
83 
85 
73 

Florins. 
10,301,588 
10,301,,58S 
10,301.688 
10,301,.588 

Florins. 
907,071 
930,949 
901.807 
992,489 

Vll.  Banking  in  the  United  Statks. — The  bank- 
ing interest  of  tlio  United  States  lias  attained  an  tniport- 
aiiee  in  tlie  varied  concerns  of  tliis  widely-oxtenilcd 
country,  and  'a  so  interwoven  with  all  our  commercial, 
manufucturinu;  and  agriculluiul  pursuits,  that  it  must 
be  conceded  tliat  it  is  a  great  motive  power  in  our 
coiidition  of  national  prosperity,  and  secondary  in  its 
iiillnence  only  to  that  of  the  government  itself.  And 
yet  there  are  few  subjects  of  a  practical  nature  on  wliieli 
tlio  people  of  the  United  States  have  so  w  idely  dill'ered 
ill  opinion  as  upon  the  policy  of  bunks  and  tho  substi- 
tution of  a  paper  currency,  based  even  upon  coin,  for 
one  purely  metallic.  On  one  side,  the  zealous  friends 
of  liuuks  have  soniotinies  overrated  tho  utility  of  paper 
credit,  and  attributed  to  it  a  creative  power  which 
even  gold  and  silver  do  not  possess  ;  on  the  other  siile, 
their  opponents,  without  distinguishing  between  the 
US09  and  abuses  of  banks,  discerned,  in  these  useful 
and  almost  indispensable  au.xiliaries  to  commerce, 
inaniil'actures  and  agricidture,  nothing  but  mischief, 
ami  regarded  them  as  impeding  the  wcallli  of  t)io  nu- 
tiuii,  and  even  as  injurious  to  its  morals  as  well  as  dan- 
gerous to  its  liberties,  liolh  parties,  |)ercciving  the 
glaring  errors  of  their  adversaries,  have  been  strength- 
ened in  tlieir  own  opinions,  and  as  each  party  has  al- 
tcrnuiely  come  into  power,  it  has  established  or  sub- 
vcrtcd,  eniouroged  or  rejected,  the  present  banking 
policy  of  tlic  country.  A  comparison  of  the  amounts 
of  bank  capital  in  several  important  years,  from  18117 
to  I8.'iii,  will  e.Kliiliit  the  tluctuations  which  have  taken 
place  during  the  last  twenty  years  : 
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Tlipse  banks  l.aii,  in  Ihu  corresponding  years,  sptnie  in 
llicir  vaults,  ;|K,  ,;;|,  ;i,ij,  12,  .i,r,,  ,v,l  aucrcd  millions  of 
dollars,  anil  tlic  amount  uf  specie  in  firciil.iliiin  stciiilily 
increased  from  ;).">  to  IHI  millions,  in  addition  thereti), 
according  to  the  most  reliable  estimates,  viz.  ; 
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It  must  bo  borne  in  mind  that  the  two  last  crises  in 
bank  aft'airs  occurred  in  the  years  1837  and  1842-43, 
and  their  circulation,  as  it  appears  above,  was  reduced 
from  $141),20U,000  to  $58,5C3,U08,  and  their  specie  from 
§o7,Ui5,340  to  $33,516,80().  The  consequence  was  a 
ruinous  fall  in  prices  of  property,  and  many  business 
men  found  it  impossible  to  comply  with  their  cngugo- 
inents,  under  tlie  sudden  contraction  of  bank  loans 

I  from  025  to  251  millions  of  dollars. 

I  The  history  of  all  our  bank  pressures  and  panics  has 
been  the  same  in  1825,  1837,  and  1813,  and  the  causes 
given  in  two  simple  words — universal  expnm'um;  and 
nothing  but  gold  and  silver  possesses  tho  conservative 
])owcr  to  regulate  the  state  of  our  currency  or  clieck 
the  ruinous  intlation  to  which  our  banks  are  prone,  but 
for  this  fiieck  on  their  issues.  All  other  kinds  of  prop- 
erty have  but  a  lictitious  value,  which  in  periods  of 
continued  prosperity  is  enhanced  beyond  tho  limits 
of  reason  or  common  discretion.  At  such  times  the 
bunks  themselves  have  aided  tho  popular  delusion  by 
stretching  their  utmost  spread  of  canvas  to  court  the 
favoring  breeze  ;  but  w  hen  caught  aback,  are  tho  most 
alarmed  at  tho  perils  w  hich  they  are  sure  to  encounter. 
Instead  of  becoming  auxiliary  to  others,  they  but  in- 
creased the  panic  and  oggravated  tlio  troubles,  which 
foresight  might  have  prevented.  Kxperience  has  shown 
that  the  contraction  which  succeeds  an  uninterrupted 
prosperity  is  more  disastrous  than  if  tho  community 
had  never  enjoyed  any  bank  extension.  If  the  elVect 
of  these  llucluations  was  contiued  to  tho  speculators 
who  originated  them,  there  would  he  little  to  e.xcite 
public  anxiety  or  sympathy;  but  the  misfortune  is, 
that  they  reach  tho  imlustrial  classes  of  society,  anil 
all  w  ho  are  dependent  on  their  daily  labor  for  support. 
\\heu  the  banks  fail  lo  redeem  their  circulation,  the 
laliorer,  the  artisan  and  small  dealer,  who  earn  their 
leu  or  twenty  dollars  per  W(!ek,  are  despoiled  of  their 
hard  earnings,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  among 
these  clas.ses  <if  society  there  should  exist  a  jealousv 
(if  hanks,  when  they  are  always  in  danger  of  receiv- 
ing and  holding  bankrupt  notes ;  since,  in  tho  interior, 
inostoflhem  are  uimcipiaiiited  willi  the  character  of 
tho  currency  which  is  proU'ered  to  them  in  payment. 

Hut  the  laborer  and  the  operative  not  only  sutler  by 
the  suspension  of  bunks  ;  they  are  in  u  greater  or  loss 
degree  alVected  by  bank  intlations.  \\\w\\  money  is 
abundant  in  w  liat  are  tormed/jciw/jcniH*  times,  their  dul- 
ly wages  have  never  yet  kept  pace  with  the  high  prices 
of  produce  or  manufactures.     Nor  do  our  seamen  ul- 

I  ways  parlieipate  in  the  advanced  rate  of  freights;  but 

'  when  the  price  of  every  thing  about  us  is  oulmneod, 
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we  are  accnstomcd  to  adhere  to  the  same  valuation  of 
the  wages  of  labor.  If  the  standard  of  their  value  is 
rightly  estimated  in  part  hy  the  cost  of  subsistence, 
the  rate  ought,  injustice,  to  be  advanced  wlien  prices 
are  high,  as  well  as  to  reduce  the  rate  when  the  marlcct 
is  depressed ;  but  the  latter  course  is  frequently  adopt- 
ed, while  the  former  is  submitted  to  with  evident  re- 
luctance. 

But  are  the  banks  alone  to  blame  for  these  fluctua- 
tions of  expansions  and  contractions  ?  To  a  certain 
extent  they  are,  but  not  wholly  so ;  they  are  but  aux- 
iliaries. In  periods  of  prosperity  they  have  on  hand 
money  to  loan,  and  dispense  it  freely  while  it  is  in 
their  power,  as  it  is  their  duty  to  do,  in  order  to  secure 
good  dividends  for  their  stocliholders ;  but  it  was  the 
excess  of  confidence  out  of  the  banlis  which  first  in- 
duced speculation,  and  the  expansion  of  individual 
credit  to  its  utmost  tension.  While  money  is  redun- 
dant and  capital  unemploj'cd,  temptations  are  offered 
to  the  adventurous,  and  speculation  becomes  rife  in 
stocks,  lands,  railroads,  mines,  and  tlie  countless  "fan- 
cies" which  p-omise  such  flattering  results  in  such  a 
brief  period  of  time.  Nor  is  this  speculative  spirit 
confined  to  our  commercial  cities;  it  pervades  the 
whole  country,  and  a  fictitious  value  is  attached  to 
every  thing  animate  and  inanimate,  movable  or  fixed, 
which  possesses  any  value  at  all.  The  property  thus 
enhanced  in  valuation,  without  any  reasonable  cause, 
is  either  sold  to  some  irresponsible  purchaser,  or  per- 
haps mortgaged  as  security  for  some  other  speculation ; 
pay  day  comes  round,  the  sober  second  thought  dis- 
closes the  infatuation,  and  the  dreamer  awakes  to  the 
appalling  perception  of  his  true  concMtion.  The  prop- 
erty is  mcrijiced ;  in  other  words,  it  is  sold  for  its  specie 
value,  and  the  speculator  is  ruined,  involving  in  his 
fall  the  credulous  individuals  who  have  trusted  in  his 
supposed  forecast  or  his  [>lausible  representations.  All 
classes  of  the  community  feel  the  shock,  and  the  gen- 
eral outcry  is  against  the  banks  as  the  origin  of  the 
evil ;  but  is  it  an  evil  ? 

It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  an  uninter- 
rupted course  of  prosperity  caused  by  a  redundancy  of 
currency,  and  tho  consequent  supply  of  bank  facilities, 
would,  in  the  end,  be  prejudicial  to  tho  true  and  per- 
manent welfare  of  the  country.  We  have  had  expe- 
rience enough  during  our  intervals  of  success  to  note 
tho  consequences  of  a  prosperous  career,  and  tho  bene- 
fits have  never  been  equally  shared  l)y  the  community. 
Bold  and  reckless  speculators,  niunnpolisis  in  every 
branch  of  trade,  wealthy  capitalists,  and  a  few  adven- 
turers, may  have  amassed  fortunes  in  some  few  in- 
stances, but  ten  times  the  number  of  each  description 
have  been  ruinej ;  and  under  any  circuiustnnces,  the 
great  mass  of  tlie  coniinunity,  the  laboring  classes, 
salaried  ofHccrs,  annuitants  of  every  sort,  professional 
men,  medical,  legal,  and  clerical,  while  they  derive  lit- 
tle l)enetit  from  tho  golden  harvest,  are  inevitatdy 
doomed  to  sutler  their  full  proportion  of  tho  losses 
which  ensue. 

Tho  moral  tone  of  society  is  also  deteriorated  and 
corrupted  by  the  continuance  of  prosperity ;  luxury, 
with  its  enervating  inlluence ;  extravagance,  with  its 
lavish  expenditures,  undermine  tho  foundation  of  our 
moral  strength,  economy,  and  integrity,  and  corrupt 
not  only  our  morals  Imt  our  legislation.  An  extrava- 
gant style  of  living  and  habits  of  persotml  expenditure 
on  the  nameless  artificial  wants  and  luxuries  of  society, 
which  are  almost  inseparalile  from  suddenly  acquired  or 
even  suppositivc  wealth,  have  no  small  share  in  creating 
a  flemand  for  money,  which  ultimately  leads  to  ruin  ; 
first,  by  a  loss  of  confidence  and  impaired  credit;  next, 
temporary  sacrifices ;  and,  finally,  by  bankruptcy.  And 
itlslieltcrthat  it  should  I  e  so,  for  the  occasional  sifting 
of  the  chafTfrom  tho  wheat  has  always  been  followed 
by  periods  of  well-regulated  trade,  reasonalde  profits, 
and  that  degrco  of  thrift  with  which  men  of  integrity 
an'*,  substance  are  contented.    Trade  flows  on  in  its  nat- 


ural channels,  neither  impeded  by  artificial  barriers 
nor  impelled  by  tho  force  of  speculation.  Heverses, 
then,  are  the  surest  safeguards  against  approacliing 
ruin,  and  banks  managed  by  conscientious  and  pru- 
dent directors  are  the  great  conservatives  wliivli  arrest 
tho  proclivity  of  financial  profligacy  to  national  de- 
struction. What  reason  is  there,  then,  in  the  popular 
outcry  in  the  dominant  party  against  banks,  when  it 
is  obvious  that  they  are  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
protectors  of  the  interests  of  the  industrial  classes? 
"  It  is  true  that  the  banks  are  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  adversity;  like  other  business  corporations,  they 
may  be  on  the  high  tide  of  success,  and  tempests  from 
distant  quarters  may  sink  them  beneath  the  waters, 
without  any  fault  of  their  own.  Channels  of  trade, 
now  full,  may  dry  up ;  important  departments  of  in- 
dustry may  Ijo  broken  down  ;  the  earth  may  not  yield 
its  increase  in  unpropilious  seasons ;  wars  may  arrest 
or  reverse  the  great  currents  of  trade  ;  embargoes  and 
non-intercourse  may  sweep  commerce  from  the  ocean ; 
and  when  the  whole  country  is  overwhelmed  witli  em- 
barrassment l)y  events  so  great  and  controlling  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  it  can  not  be  expected  that 
the  banks  should  escape." 

From  IWiJ  to  1860,  there  was  at  first  a  diminution 
and  then  an  increase  of  capital,  but  the  circulation 
steadily  advanced  each  successive  year,  especially  in 
18-18,  occasioned  by  the  large  exportation  of  bread- 
stnfl^  to  Kurope  the  preceding  year,  and  the  return  of 
nearly  twenty-five  millions  of  specie,  which  gave  to  all 
the  western  banks  the  long-needed  relief.  During 
tho  financial  vear  ending  in  June,  1847,  our  exports 
amounted  to  $168,000,000,  of  which  $0e,0()0,000  were 
in  brendstufts,  and  $64,000,000  in  cot'on,  and  exceed- 
ed our  imports  $12,000,000.  This  amount  of  cxijorts 
was  larger  by  $10,000,000  than  in  any  preceding  year 
(excepting  in  183!),  when  the  amount  was  $l('i2,000,0UO), 
and  aliout  $30,000,000  more  than  in  1835-'3(i  or  1841. 
The  amount  of  domestic  exports  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded before  nor  since,  with  the  exception  of  Isol, 
when  the  export  of  breadstufts  was  nearly  $(;fi,(l(lfl,()0n, 
and  of  cotton  $94,000,000 ;  the  whole  export  having 
been,  in  1847,  $158,000,000,  as  above  stated,  and  in 
1854,  $-.'74,O0O,O0O;  but  in  the  latter  year  the  imports 
exceeded  the  exports  nearly  $')0,000,000 ;  while  in 
1847  tho  latter  were  $12,000,000  greater. 

We  have  stated  these  facts  merely  to  show  some  of 
the  causes  of  the  fluctuations  which  periodically  occur 
in  our  financial  difticulties.  It  is  common  to  altriliuto 
these  difficulties  to  excessive  importations  ;  but  this  is 
not  so.  A  tabular  statement  of  the  excess  of  imports 
over  exports  will  aid  us  in  our  cxamiuHtiun  of  this 
sulgect.  Since  1800,  there  have  been  thirteen  years 
when  the  exports  have  exceeded  the  amount  of  imports 
from  two  to  five  millions;  in  183!),  $41,000,000;  in 
1843,  $20,000,000;  and  in  1847,  $12,000,000. 
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In  the  Intervening  years  the  excess  was  from  two  to 
ten  millions,  but  which  our  freights  discharged  by  their 
earnings.  With  the  exception,  therefore,  of  183(i,  none 
of  o((r  crises  can  with  justice  be  attributed  to  excenice 
importnliimn. 

We  do  not,  however,  assort  that  our  banks  are  in- 
culpalde,  nor  that  they  are  not  responsible  for  uKich 
of  tho  mischief  that  tlils  overtrading  and  speculative 
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spirit  has  occasioned.  AVlieu  t;>e  course  of  our  foreign 
trade  is  prosperous,  and  specie  is  not  in  demand  for  ex- 
port, the  banks  have  been  and  arc  stronj^ly  tempted  to 
extend  their  loans,  by  the  seeming  impunity  witli  which 
tliey  can  increase  their  prolits,  wliile  tlie  cheering  in- 
fluence of  public  prosperity  has  given  a  great  spring 
to  tlie  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  by  atl'ording  aliment  to 
this  spirit,  they  give  it  a  force  and  vigor  of  mischief 
uhich  it  would  not  otherwise  attain.  Thus,  without 
intending  it,  and  in  tlie  mere  pursuit  of  tlicir  own  vo- 
ciilion,  they  stimulate  the  love  of  gain  in  all  sorts  of 
sdiemes  and  adventures.  Tlie  wild  and  extravagant 
spirit  of  speculation  is  never  found  to  prevail  to  such 
an  extent  as  will  be  found  in  all  places  where  there  are 
bunks  of  circulation,  and  especially  in  those  cities  and 
larger  towns  where  banks  are  nunicrousi  If  banks 
would  conflnc  their  discounts  to  the  paper  of  those  who 
are  engaged  in  a  regular  cours'.  of  business,  and  refuse 
accommodation  to  the  rash,  adventurous,  and  over- 
sanguine  ;  if  they  would  restrain  their  issues  whenever 
the  spirit  of  speculation  was  rife  and  rampant,  they 
would  do  much  to  preserve  the  balance  of  trade,  and 
keep  the  oquilibrium  between  imports  and  exports, 
liut  while  '>ank  charters,  for  small  capitals  in  country 
towns  as  well  as  larger  ones  for  cities,  nan  bo  so  easily 
obtained,  and  often  ii  trusted  to  tho  riionagemcnt  of  di- 
rectors destitute  of  tlie  knowledge  eve  i  of  the  theory 
of  l)anks,  and  especially  of  that  priuHral  Icnowledr/e  so 
essential  to  a  right  management,  the  course  pursued  by 
them  will  inevitably  be  injurious  to  the  community, 
and  probably  disastrous  to  those  who  own  the  stock. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  at  this  period 
(IH5G)  about  1-100  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to 
^;!  14,000,000,  and  a  circulation  of  ifiOO, 000,000.  The 
discounted  pajmr  of  these  banks  is  almut  ^01)4,000,000, 
and  the  amount  of  bonds  and  hIocas  held  in  Europe  is 
proliably  near  $;!00,000, 000  more,  making  an  aggregate 
of>ii).')4,000,000.  Now  the  value  of  this  immense  amount 
of  credit  is  aft'octed  by  the  condition  of  our  money  mark- 
et, and  a  depreciation  often  per  cent,  of  its  amount  is 
(jHual  to  tho  loss  of  one  of  our  cotton  crops.  Should 
we  allow  a  few  reckless  adventurers  to  trespass  upon 
the  rights  of  others,  and  b}'  the  agency  of  a  few  small 
biuiks,  scattered  throughout  tho  country,  disturb  our 
financial  equilibrium  and  depreciate  the  valuo  of  prop- 
erty, by  causing  needless  fluctuations?  Still,  howev- 
er, the  multiplication  is  going  on  with  fearful  rapid- 
ity ;  some  originating  with  parties  who  have  surplus 
capital,  and  wish  to  facilitate  their  own  and  their 
neighbor's  commercial  transactions ;  with  others,  who 
wish  to  invest  funds  for  the  sake  of  tho  income  ;  with 
another  class,  who  are  solicitous  to  create  hank  cnpilul, 
as  it  is  called,  for  tho  Siipply  of  their  business  wants, 
by  an  exchange  of  their  own  stock  notes  for  the  bills 
of  their  chartered  banks;  and  last  of  all,  by  those  whose 
siirdid  motive  is  to  speculate  on  tho  community,  by 
fciisling  upon  it  notes  of  circulation,  and  then  decrying 
their  value,  to  purchase  them  back  again  through  other 
channels  at  a  discount,  or  perhaps  finally  abandon  them 
to  their  fate,  without  reilemption,  on  any  terms.  Our 
banks  are  the  olTspring  of  twenty-seven  did'erent  States, 
and  are  founded  upon  the  three  ditforcnt  systems  of  a 
specie  liasis,  a  safety  fund,  and  tho  "  free  banking" 
principle,  a  deposit  of  stocks  ;  but  until  some  uniform 
system  of  bank  circulation  is  adopted,  we  can  not  hope 
to  escape  the  evils  of  our  present  heterogeneous  curren- 
cy. The  issues  of  our  banks  o.^bt  to  be  regulated  by 
the  state  of  our  foreign  exch  'gcs,  restricted  when  gold 
Is  lldwing  out  of  the  country,  and  expanded  when  it  is 
condng  in.  As  it  is  now,  however,  if  the  banks  in  our 
connnercial  cities  curtail  their  circnialinn,  the  vacuum 
is  seen  Rui)plied  by  the  country  banks,  who  eagerly 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  thus  nothing 
is  gained,  but,  on  the  contrary,  much  is  lost  by  this 
Bubstilntion  of  a  weaker  currency;  and  when  a  pres- 
sure comes,  these  smaller  bunks  adil  fuel  to  tho  flames, 
by  their  importunate  cries  for  assistance  and  Indul- 


gence. The  eftbrts  of  our  banks  on  the  sea-board  can  pro- 
duce but  little  perceptible  ett'cct  in  contracting  the  cur- 
renc}',  if  tlie  (;reat  mass  of  tho  interior  banks  persist  in 
issuing  their  paper  as  long  as  they  liavo  conlidcnco  in 
their  customers,  or  the  public  arc  willing  to  receive  it. 
We  therefore  need  a  restraining  or  an  "verawing  pow- 
er, whicli  can  bo  exercised  for  the  general  good ;  and 
until  we  have  this,  the  currency  will  continue  to  bo 
fluctuating,  both  in  <juanti(y  and  quality. 

An  annual  report  on  tho  condition  of  tho  banks 
throughout  tho  Union  is  made  to  Congress  by  the 
Treasury  Ucpartinent.  The  resolution  adopted  in 
July,  1832,  under  which  these  annual  reports  are  made, 
calls  for  "such  statements  and  returns  as  may  have 
been  comuiunicated  to  the  Legislatures,  governors,  or 
other  ollicers  of  the  several  States  williin  the  year,  and 
made  public."  The  want  of  uniformity  of  dales,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  deficiency  in  these  annual  reports ; 
there  is  no  specification  of  iimnedvUe  lialitities  and  de- 
ferred, or  o{  immediate  and  diferrcd  resources — without 
a  knowledge  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  condition  of  the  bunks.  It  will 
be  fortunate  for  the  country  if  this  snliject  should  ever 
attract  the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  State  Legis- 
latures, and  they  should  bo  induced  to  unite  in  some 
common  system  of  action,  by  which  all  the  banks  in 
tho  country  should  be  required  to  make  quarterly  state- 
ments of  their  afi'airs  at  tho  same,  spccijicd  dates,  at  the 
close  nj'the  day's  business,  and  upon  a  uniform  and  sim- 
ple plan,  so  that  no  one  who  is  acquainted  with  an  or- 
dinary account  current  could  fail  to  understand  them. 
Such,  however,  we  fear,  will  never  take  place,  and  for 
the  present  we  must  be  content  with  the  imperfect,  het- 
erogeneous, and  mystilied  statements  wliich  are  annu- 
ally furnished  to  Congress  in  the  voluminous  documents 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  such  condensed 
tables  as  the  arts  of  finance  and  divination  will  enable 
him  to  make  out,  and  wo  must  abandon  tho  idea  of 
statistical  exactness. 

1«00-1 810.— Tlie  number  of  State  banks  in  1800  was 
thirty-two,  having  authorized  capitals  of  $'2,S,,'J50,000, 
but  it  was  not  all  paid  in  ;  and  it  has  been  stated  that 
the  capital  of  the  first  United  States  liank,  chartered 
in  17U1  (^10,000,000),  probably  exceeded  the  paid  up 
capital  of  tho  thirty-two  local  banks.  Of  these,  eight- 
een were  in  New  Kngland,  five  in  New  York,  two  each 
in  I'ennrylvanin,  Maryland,  Uistrict  of  Columbia  and 
South  Curoliun,  and  one  in  Delaware.  Thero  are  no 
reliable  statements  of  tho  amount  of  circulation  or 
specie  on  record  prior  to  180H,  but  estimates  have  been 
published  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  in  1855, 
which  give  the  circulation  at  li!(10,500,000  in  1800,  and 
gradually  increasing  to  $18,000,000  in  1807,  while  the 
specie  in  the  country  was  estimated  at  §17,500,000,  run- 
ning up  to  $-20,000,000  during  tho  same  leriod ;  tho 
amount  in  the  banks,  however,  is  not  even  conjectured. 
In  1808  the  Dunk  of  the  United  States  had  $4,787,000 
;  ill  circulation,  against  $15,;K10,000  in  specie  ;  and  tho 
Secretary  adds,  "the  policy  of  tho  banks  in  New  Kn- 
gland was  widely  difterent.  They  pushed  their  issues 
to  the  very  limits  of  their  credit,  some  of  them  issuing 
notes  for  even  fractional  parts  of  tho  dollar.  The  re- 
sult was,  that  there  was,  in  1808-0,  u  grand  explosion 
among  tlio  banks  in  New  Kngland,  by  which  most  of 
them  wero  shnttered,  and  some  of  them  totally  de- 
stroyed." 

Mie  first  return  of  specie  in  the  banks  was  in  1811, 
when  the  amount  was  f  15, 100,000  against  a  circulation 
of  28,000,000.  This  amount  must  have  been  mainly 
drawn  from  the  United  States  Itank,  whoso  charter  ex- 
pired the  sanu'  year ;  for  from  the  time  of  the  embar- 
go in  1808  to  1811,  "when  our  produce  could  no  lon- 
ger bo  exported,  nil  who  had  any  engagements  to  meet 
in  foreign  countries— all  to  whom  remittances  abroad 
wero  advantageous,  if  not  indispensable — transmitted 
specie  as  the  commodity  most  easily  concealed  and 
transported.     From  this  time  the  amount  of  specie  dl- 
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rniiiishcil ;  the  unsettled  state  of  our  commercial  anil 
political  regulations  with  foreign  powers  during  the 
three  succeeding  years  ])rcsented  a  new  aceuniulution  ; 
and  soon  after  our  declaration  of  war  against  Great 
Britain,  in  1^12,  the  hunks  throughout  the  Middle  and 
Southern  States,  which  had  for  some  time  heen  paying 
specie  reluctantly  and  sparingly,  suspended  oltogether 
their  specie  payments." — Houlh  CaruUna  Hank  Jiejiort. 

In  ISH  all  tho  hanks  in  the  Union,  >vilh  tlio  excep- 
tion of  those  in  New  England,  suspended  ])aynient,  and 
the  confusion  and  depreciation  of  their  notes  assisted 
the  plan  of  rc-establisliing  another  United  States  liank, 
which  was  finally  accomplished  in  181G,  with  a  capital 
of  |.'15,(J0O,OOU,  and  a  charter  of  twenty  years'  duration. 
This  capital,  as  in  the  former  bank,  w  as  paid  ''  one- 
fourth  in  coin  and  three-fourths  in  stock,  which  the 
hank  might  sell  at  the  rate  of  $2,00(1,000  per  year." 
Though  its  atVairs  were  mismanaged,  and  it  sustained 
some  heavy  losses  in  the  lirst  years  after  its  establish- 
ment, it  was  afterward  conducted  v  ith  great  skill,  ]n'n- 
dcncc,  and  success.  It  established  branches  in  nearly 
every  State,  and  bought  and  sold  bills  of  exchange  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  Union  to  an  immense  amount, 
because  the  low  rates  of  itr  ^^miunis  and  discounts 
gave  to  it  almost  a  monopo  _  of  this  branch  of  busi- 
ness. While  it  rendered  this  and  other  important  serv- 
ices to  eonmierce,  it  was  the  general  linanciul  agent 
of  the  government  throujjh  nearly  the  whole  term  of 
its  existence,  and  tran.-uiitted  the  public  revenue  to 
whatever  points  it  was  wanted  with  eipuil  proniptitud>r 
and  certainty,  and  without  charge.  Its  charter  ex- 
piring in  IWiiO,  it  was  then  dissolved,  after  inctVectnal 
attempts  in  both  houses  of  Congress,  during  two  terms, 
to  counteract  the  opposition  of  President  Jackson,  and 
to  renew  its  charter.  In  June,  18;I2,  the  renewal  of  its 
caarter  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  2S  to  20,  and  in 
July  following  the  House  of  lieprescntativcs  conlirnied 
tho  vote  by  107  to  Hit,  but  the  president  vetoed  the  bill 
a  week  afterward.  The  same  corporation  afterward 
obtained  a  charter  from  the  State  of  I'enn.\vlvania,  but 
in  1811  it  linally  suspended  payment,  and  its  shares 
were  sold  during  that  year  at  ijilTJ,  and  subseiiuently 
at  $y,  the  same  y  ear.  After  the  fate  of  the  United 
States  Uank  was  decided,  in  1832,  tho  number  of  local 
banks  was  greatly  uiultiplied,  and  rose  from  X'M  banks 
in  1830,  with  capitals  amounting  to  Ijil  10,000,000,  to 
829  banks  in  18;18,  w  ith  J;!17,000,000  capital.  So  great 
an  increase,  and  the  consequent  distention  of  the  circu- 
lation, contrilmted,  wi;h  the  excessive  importations  of 
the  four  preceding  years,  especially  in  183t!,  to  the  gen- 
eral suspension  which  took  place  in  May,  18U7.  At 
this  period  we  commenced  these  remarks,  and  we  will 
now  advert  to  some  of  the  local  diversities  in  banking ; 
for  which  purpose  we  will  consider  tho  State  banks 
according  to  the  geograiihieal  divisions  of  the  United 
States,  as  the  banks  in  each  of  the  live  divisions  have 
some  connnon  features  of  resemblance.  We  shall  then 
take  up  the  several  States  where  there  is  u  material  dif- 
ference in  each  division. 

jV<  «•  En<jlumL — Hanking  in  the  New  England  States 
has,  with  the  exception  of  the  Southwestern  States,  been 
carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  tlian  in  any  other  por- 
tion of  the  l.'nion.  The  first  attempt  at  banking  among 
the  colonies  in  New  Kngland  was  in  the  years  173lt-lo, 
when  the  "Land  Hank"  was  estaldislied  by  about  eight 
hundred  subscribers,  who  ))ledged  their  real  estate  to 
the  amoimt  of  their  respective  shades,  and,  after  tln^ 
choice  often  directors  and  a  treasurer,  agreed  to  issue 
£150,000  in  bills,  to  be  circulated  as  lawful  money, 
each  XI  note  being  eii  aleiit  to  three  ounces  of  sil- 
ver; but  it  was  soon  alter  dissolved  by  act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  each  holder  of  the  bills  was  etititled  to  a 
right  of  action  against  any  imiividual  )iartner  for  the 
amount,  with  interest.  The  lirst  legitimate  bank  in 
Iloston  was  instituted  in  1781,  the  second  in  17il2,  the 
third  in  1H0;I,  all  of  which  are  now  in  existence;  there 
were,  however,  four  other  banks  in  the  Slate  in  1800. 


one  of  whieli  was  the  Kssex  Dank,  in  Salem,  incorpo- 
rated in  1700.  There  are  no  reliable  tables  of  the  ag- 
gregate condition  of  the  bonks  prior  to  18;!(i;  but  from 
various  sources  we  ascertain  that  tho  following  tabular 
.statements  of  tho  number  of  banks,  and  the  amoiml 
of  capital  at  tlio  periods  named,  arc  nearly  correct,  in 
referente  to  New  ICnglaiid : 


Years. 

llnnki. 

L'a|>ilBl. 

18US 

4T 

$i:i,iiui,(iuo 

18lt 

4T 

12,207,ai'4 

1816 

08 

1!),053,1102 

18'JO 

'..2 

19,802,  IM 

18,10 

172 

85,297,809 

1888 

8I'J 

05,257,540 

ISJjO 

ai2 

00,2;iMS5 

1S,'X! 

•ISO 

lll,34!i,8it0 

Tho  annual  reports  of  the  Trea-sury  for  1850  and  1851 
present  the  following  comi)arativo  views  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Now  Kngland  banks  on  the  1st  of  January : 


l»5(l. 

state)!. 

llatilu. 

';uiiilul.      1  rlrcuUliuD. 

S|iecia. 

Miiilie 

8-! 

!f  3,9;  S,(KH) 

*2,252,;04 

*339,281 

Nt'M'  lliinijisliiro 

23 

2,180,51111 

1,770,921 

139,125 

\ ennont  

24 

1,820,975 

2,322,802 

120,798 

.Mnssticliusetts  . 

IIU 

34,030,01 1 

15,700,985 

2,749,917 

Connecticut  . . . 

iiO 

8,1,28,204 

4,511,570 

570,0f)0 

Kliiicle  Isliiml . . 

01 

1 1,212,404 

2,5iC,519 

2iil,2l5 

1,S54.                                                1 

.Muiue 

on 

*:),9i3,s7o 

1*5,317,759 

$1,182,010 

New  lliimp&liire 

85 

;!,'170.IKIO 

8,021, .579 

180,239 

Vcnnont 

83 

2,914,(140 

4.704,439 

188,173 

.Mussiichusetts  . 

143 

49,059,175 

25,020,472 

8,731,704 

Couiicctirut  . . . 

53 

13,104,5:14 

10,224,441 

1,I4.\S,ST 

Ittindr  Ipliiml  . . 

77 

15,917,429 

4,8  5,529 

259,099 

Of  the  si.x  States  of  New  England,  lihode  Island  has 
the  greatest  amoimt  of  bank  capital  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  but  its  extensive  nmi.ufactnriiig  concerns 
require  it  all.  Vermont  has  the  smallest  capital,  but 
its  circulation  is  proportionately  tho  largest,  as  the  pre- 
ceding tubles  exhibit. 

Prior  to  tho  commencement  of  tho  present  century, 
and  for  several  years  afterward,  the  prosperous  cunili- 
tion  of  the  commerce  of  New  Kngland  gave  uii  impe- 
tus to  trade,  and  a  speculative  spirit  prcvaiUd  and 
large  invesments,  fur  those  days,  w  ere  made  in  real  es- 
tate and  the  construction  of  turnpikes.  Money,  in  1808, 
was  in  great  demand,  and  ut  a  higli  rate  of  interest, 
but  during  that  and  the  succeeding  year  a  great  revul- 
sion occurred ;  real  estate  and  all  other  descrijitions  of 
projierty  depreciated,  and  several  banks  failed.  Tlie 
r'armers'  K.xchange  Itank  of  Ithode  Island,  with  a  cir- 
culation of  ^(160,000,  was  among  the  number,  and  the 
entire  amount  was  a  total  loss  to  tlte  bill-holders,  in 
Kebruary,  1809.  The  failure  of  this  bank  caused  oth- 
ers to  full,  and  among  them,  the  I'ariners'  Hank  of 
Gloucester,  the  Coos  Hank  in  New  Hampshire,  and 
others  of  le.ss  note.  No  shuck  of  public  or  private  cred- 
it hud  taken  place,  since  178.'),  which  so  alarmed  the 
people  of  New  Kngland  as  did  these  failures. 

iMa.tmi-lni.ii  lln. — After  this  ])eriod  the  amount  of  bank 
capital  was  diminished  aliout  one  million  of  dollars,  al- 
tliongh  the  number  of  baidvs  was,  in  1811,  the  same  iis 
that  of  180,"),  being  forty-seven  in  both  of  those  years. 
In  181 1  the  State  Hank,  w  ith  a  capital  of  three  millions, 
was  chartered  in  Iloston,  and  tlie  Merchants'  Hank  iu 
Salem,  both  of  which  were  subscribed  fur  by  the  dom- 
inant party  of  the  I'ly ;  and  w hen  war  w as  declared  iu 
1812,  the  "state  Hunk  subscribed  $."jOO,000  toward  llie 
lirst  war  loan  of  eleven  millions,  the  Merchants'  Itank 
^20,000,  and  the  Providence  Hanks  1^80,000,  which  was 
the  entire  sum  taken  by  the  banks  of  New  England  of 
the  lirst  loan.  Of  the  seconil  loan  of  thirteen  millions, 
in  December,  1812,  f  !l,2;tO,000  was  subscribed  for  by  the 
banks  throughout  the  country,  and  ^;l,870,(100  by  indi- 
viduals ;  but  the  whole  amount  contributed  by  New  Kn- 
gland was  onlv  lj!2,;ill,,')00,  of  which  Huston  and  Salem 
furnishcrl  lj!2,l"ll,10().  During  the  war  of  1812-1 1,  all 
the  banks  in  New  Kngland  maintained  specie  pay- 
ments, while  all  the  rest  in  the  Middle,  Western,  and 
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li|>eois. 

4 

$il3',l,!i:U 

1 

ii)',),i2r> 

'1 

lai,7!:s 

ft 

2,749,(17 

0 

5T5,Gf)6 

9 

291,21!) 

U 

$l,lH2,(il0 

9 

180,239 

9 

188,173 

2 

8,7ai.-ti4 

1 

l,l4,'..ViT 

0 

2W'.(i!!9 

Mint  of  luiiik 
irclolliirs,  al- 

(lie  KlinU'  U.'i 

lliipi-e  vi'iirs. 
tiiilliiiii.'-. 
it^'  Hank  in 
liy  till!  (luni- 
(k'darcil  in 
tciwaril  till' 
ImntN'  Hank 
11,  wliich  \vn> 
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ill  iiiilliuns. 
eil  for  l),v  tlie 
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and Salcin 
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specii!  pay- 
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Southern  States  suspended  payment.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  a(x;uinulatiun  of  specie  in  Massachu- 
setts in  1814 : 


r  Vein. 

B>nk«. 

Cspiul. 

CimiUtlon. 

fipMl*. 

1MII& 

16 

$,^,  400, 000 

$1,553,824 

$817,988 

1810 

16 

0,686,000 

2,0118,491 

1,347,722 

1814 

21 

11,050,000 

2,922,011 

6,!'46,642 

1815 

25 

11,462,000 

3,464,241 

2,740,511 

IS.'O 

28 

10,600,000 

2,614,734 

1,280,852 

18i5 

41 

14,535,000 

6,994,264 

1,038,986 

1830 

.   63 

19,295,009 

6,124,090 

1,258,444 

1S36 

106 

30.410,000 

9,480,36 

1,186,367 

As  all  the  banks  in  the  other  Xew  England  State* 
were  founded  on  the  same  basis,  it  is  fairly  to  be  infer- 
red that  they  were  all  well  fortitied  with  specie,  but  we 
can  not  find  any  specifications  of  their  condition  in  any 
authentic  shape.  We  give,  however,  a  comparative 
view  from  1820  to  1837,  to  show  how  rapidly  both  banks 
and  banking  capital  were  multiplied  during  this  brief 
period  of  seventeen  years:  showing  an  increase  be- 
tween 1820  and  1880  of  eighty  banks  and  |15,835,C75 
capital,  and  between  183U-'37,  of  one  hundred  and  six- 
ty-three banks  and  $33,650,328  capital : 


StBUS. 

1310. 

1830.     , 

ies7.                    1 

Buki. 

C>FiUl. 

Banlu.       1             CipiUl. 

Banlu. 

CayiUl. 

16 
10 

1 
28 
30 

8 

$1,054,900 

1,006,276 

44,965 

10,485,700 
2,982,026 
8,68;),337 

18 
18 
10 
66 
t1 
18 

$2,050,000 

1,791,070 

482,626 

20,3JO,000 
6,118,397 
4,485,177 

59 
28 
20 
138 
64 
31 

$.'>,.')35,000 
2,003,S08 
2,200,000 

40,830,000 
9,100,581 
8,r.l9,308 

New  Hampsliiro 

Massachusetts 

t'ouucctlcut 

»2 

$19,862,194 

172 

$85,197,809 

385 

$08,848,197 

In  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  1837,  all  the 
New  England  banks  concurred,  but  they  all  resumed 
in  18.')8 ;  ar.d  in  the  suspension  of  1839,  only  three  banks 
in  JIuine  (one  of  which  resumed)  suspended ;  one  in 
New  Hampshire  partially,  and  sixty-three  in  Rhode 
Island,  twenty-one  of  which  immediately  resumed  pay- 
ment ;  the  remaining  banks  in  the  other  live  States  all 
redeemed  their  bilis. 

The  banks  of  New  England  were  originally  founded 
upon  the  only  true  principle  of  banking — a  full  paid  up 
capital  in  coin,  placed  underthe  management  of  discreet 
and  responsible  directors.  The  caution  which  charac- 
I'.'rized  these  important  personages  in  those  early  days 
superseded  the  necessity  of  providing  against  the  cun- 
ning devices  which  modern  financiering  has  discovered; 
anil  banks  were  regarded  as  the  depositories  of  surplus 
wealth,  concentrated  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  ac- 
commodating the  public  by  discounting  short  paper 
with  ample  security,  and  thereby  yielding  to  the  stock- 
liolclira  a  satisfactory  remuneration  without  any  person- 
al exertion  or  care.  The  trade  of  our  country  was  then 
limited  in  its  extent ;  manufacturep  were  carried  on  by 
individual  exertions  only,  and  disposed  of  Avithin  the 
narrow  precincts  of  their  own  neighborhood.  The 
products  of  agriculture  were  exchanged  for  articles  i,f 
domestic  use,  and  our  commerce,  then  in  its  infancy, 
was  principally  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  our  do- 
mestic productions,  and  the  proceeds  of  our  fisheries,  to 
the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and  Europe,  and  re- 
turned home  with  such  productions  of  those  countries 
as  were  required  for  consumption  or  use ;  and  for  such 
operations  bank  facilities  were  not  needed.  Hut  the 
unparalleled  increase  of  the  commerce  and  navigation 
of  Massachusetts,  Maine,  and  Rhode  I.sland,  as  well  as 
throu^ll(mt  the  country  at  large,  soon  created  a  class 
of  traders  who  purchased  and  held  larger  stocks  of 
merchandise  for  their  business,  and  whose  transactions 
wore  profitably  carried  on  between  the  merchant  and 
the  agriculturist,  the  importer  and  the  consumer,  the 
exporter  and  the  producer.  In  proportion  as  trade  and 
commerce  increased,  their  operations  call'  d  into  requi- 
sition a  larger  amount  of  capital,  and  bank  facilities 
were  more  and  more  needed.  Tlie  stringent  rcgulo- 
tions  of  earlier  days  did  not  suit  the  wants  of  the  com- 
numity,  and  ni!w  lianks  were  created  with  more  liberal 
views,  hut  still  conducted  with  great  oauti(ni.  Vith 
every  decade  of  years,  the  banking  institutions  have 
always  kept  pace  with  the  legitimate  wants  of  trade, 
and  sometimes  transcended  them.  They  have  now 
reached  a  point  v.here  it  is  desirable  that  they  should 
rest  a  while,  as  the  banks  in  New  England  are  more 
than  one-third  of  all  the  country  in  numlier,  and  but 
little  less  than  one-third  of  its  entire  bank  capital. 

It  is  now  upward  of  seventy  years  since  the  lirst 
bank  was  established  in  New  England,  ami  the  coun- 
try has  passed  through  the  various  vicissitudes  of  pros- 
perity, and  adversity,  commercial  seizures  and  embar- 
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goes,  peace  and  war,  growing  out  of  the  continental 
troubles  in  Europe ;  and  when,  after  the  general  peace 
of  1815,  the  country  emerged  from  its  dark  cloud  of  de- 
spondency and  resumed  her  commercial  pursuits,  it 
was  with  a  buoyancy  which  astonished  the  world  with 
her  unprecedented  success.  Since  that  period  we  have 
been  in  imminent  peril  of  war,  once  with  France,  three 
times  with  Great  Britain,  once  with  Spain,  and  engaged 
in  actual  hostilities  with  Mexico,  to  say  nothing  of 
Austria  and  Peru,  which  were  of  minor  importance ; 
and  although  all  these  national  troubles  have,  with  but 
one  exception,  been  amicably  settled  without  an  ap- 
peal to  arms,  still  their  effects  have  been  felt  in  our 
financial  circles,  producing  those  sudden  fluctuations 
which  operate  so  disastrously  upon  the  interests  of 
trade.  Throughout  all  tliese  perilous  periods  the  New 
England  States  have  proudly  sustained  their  banking 
system,  yielding  only  once  to  the  financial  crisis  of  183/, 
which  prostrated  every  bank  in  the  I'nitcd  States,  for 
one  brief  year,  and  even  then  w  ith  reluctance.  It  must 
then  bo  conceded  that  a  system  which  has  been  sub- 
jected, for  so  long  a  period,  to  such  various  vicissitudes 
and  severe  experience  and  trial,  nmst  possess  elements 
of  vitality  and  strength  which  should  entitle  it  to  the 
confidence  and  support  of  the  comnmnity,  however  an- 
tiquated it  may  appear  to  be,  in  comparison  with  those 
subtle  theories  which  our  modern  financiers  so  strenu- 
ously advocate. 

In  reviewing  the  bank  history  of  New  England,  wo 
find  many  errors  and  omissions  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  corrected,  as  the  various  developments  of 
bank  failures  were  scrutinized  by  successive  Legisla- 
tures in  every  State.  The  very  first  charter  granted  in 
lioston  was  unlimited  in  its  duration,  but  it  has  since 
been  restricted  by  consent,  and  expires  in  1870.  But 
the  greatest  error  was  in  relation  to  the  power  of  issu- 
ing notes.  An  overissue  of  paper  is  one  of  the  great- 
est mischiefs  of  banks,  and  one  to  which  they  are  most 
strongly  tempted  by  the  desire  of  increasing  their  prof- 
its ;  it  is  obviously  wise,  therefore,  to  impose  a  limit  on 
these  issues,  which  .should  not  nnilcr  any  circumstances 
be  tran.sccnded.  Hut  we  liiid  that  when  the  lirst  char- 
ters were  granted,  the  Legislatures,  being  unfamiliar 
with  the  subject  of  banking,  and  learning  probably 
from  English  books  that  the  Hank  of  England  consid- 
ered it  a  safe  rule  to  have  in  its  vaults  one-third  as 
much  specie  as  it  had  notes  in  circulation,  they  con- 
ceived that  after  having  required  the  whole  capital 
slock  to  be  paid  in  specie,  they  were  adopting  the  same 
rule  as  the  Hank  of  England,  by  iimiting  the  amount 
of  circulation  to  threo  times  the  amount  of  the  capital 
stock. 

This  provision  having  once  found  its  way  into  some 
of  the  early  charters,  it  was  copied  into  others  on  the 
presumiition  that  it  had  been  tested  by  experience.  In 
some  of  l!ie  States  the  only  restriction  was  that  the 
(\inount  of  their  loans  should  not  exceed  three  times 
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the  amount  of  their  capital  stock,  or  that  their  issues 
should  not  enceed  that  proportion ;  but  both  these  re- 
strictions are  merely  nominal,  for  there  is  not  a  bank 
in  New  England  whose  discounts  have  ever  amounted 
to  three  times  the  capital.  This  error,  however,  has 
been  remedied  in  all  the  States  of  New  England,  first 
by  law,  and  secondly  by  the  operation  of  the  Suffolk 
Bank  system,  which  exercises  a  constant  watchfulness 
over  the  issues  of  every  bank,  and  not  one  can  venture 
upon  an  excessive  issue  without  immediate  exposure. 
The  laws  of  Massachusetts,  in  relation  to  circulation 
and  loans,  are  as  perfect  as  legislation  <^n  make  them ; 
they  limit  the  circulation  to  25  per  cent,  beyond  the 
amount  of  the  capital  paid  in,  and  impose  upon  the 
stockholders  an  individual  liability  to  the  amount  of 
their  stock,  for  the  redemption  of  the  bills  of  the  bank. 
The  loans  are  limited  to  double  the  amount  of  the  cap- 
ital paid  in,  nor  can  they  be  extended  beyond  this 
imount,  however  large  or  permanent  the  deposits  may 
be.  Weekly  returns  from  the  banks  in  Boston,  and 
monthly  returns  from  all  others  in  the  State,  are  re- 
quired to  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  State  on  the  first 
Monday  of  the  month,  showing  their  true  condition,  un- 
der a  penalty  of  |500  for  every  omission ;  and,  finally, 
three  commissioners  are  appointed,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  every  bank  and  savings  bank  "at  least  onco  in 
every  two  years,  and  to  examine  every  new  bank,  and 
every  bank  whose  capital  has  been  increased,  within  a 
year  after  they  go  into  operation,  or  after  the  stock 
shall  have  been  paid  in  respectively,"  Maine,  Ver- 
mont, and  Connecticui',  have  bank  commissioners  also, 
and  with  the  aid  of  the  proposed  new  "Bank  of  Mutu- 
al Redemption,"  should  it  go  into  operation,  the  cur- 
rency of  New  England  irill  be  the  safest  in  the  Union. 

There  have  been  othor  errors  in  banking  in  past 
times,  of  which  we  have  not  yet  taken  notice.  The 
Legislatures  of  the  difl^crent  States  have  not  been  suffi- 
ciently careful  to  discriminate  between  real  and  nom- 
inal capital;  and  while  the  stockholders  have  gone 
through  the  form  of  paying  up  the  stock  of  the  banks, 
it  has  been  too  often  nothing  but  form.  In  some  in- 
stances, stock  notes  have  constituted  the  chief  part  of 
the  capital ;  gold  has  been  borrowed  from  other  banks 
for  the  purpose  of  examination  on  poy  day,  and  then 
returned  to  its  rightful  owners.  The  stock  notes  were 
the  nrxt  day  discounted  by  tlie  new  bank,  its  bills  paid 
out  therefor,  and  scattered  far  and  wide  for  the  pur- 
pose of  circulation.  Being  new,  curiosity  would  retain 
them  for  a  while,  until  the  bank  could  gather  in  its  de- 
posits, and  these  would  enable  it  to  redeem  that  portion 
of  them  which  would  be  presented  for  specie  payment. 

Again,  the  banks  have  been  too  numerous,  though 
the  capital  may  have  been  real,  and  this  part  of  the 
machinery  has  been  not  only  more  expensive,  but  more 
easily  deranged.  In  consequence  of  the  excessive  com- 
petition induced  by  the  undue  multiplication  of  banks, 
arts  and  schemes  have  been  resorted  to  for  tho  purpose 
of  obtaining  a  larger  share  of  circulation,  tliereby  en- 
larging their  profits,  the  currency  greatly  distended, 
and  the  safety  of  the  banks  themselves  endangered. 
In  generol,  the  same  capital  will  bo  safer,  as  well  as 
more  profitable,  if  concentrated  in  one  bank,  than  if 
distributed  among  several  sniallor  ones,  \\lien  ihe 
number  of  l)anks  has  been  sufttciently  enlarged  to  se- 
cure to  the  pul)Iio  the  benefit  of  competition,  it  appears 
to  he  as  unwise  to  multiply  (hem  nny  farther  as  it 
would  l)c  to  make  nny  unneccssc.y  addition  to  thi! 
numl)er  of  our  colleges,  churches,  or  any  other  public 
institutions. 

The  only  innovations  which  have  been  attempted 
upon  the  banking  system  of  New  England  have  been  in- 
troduced in  Vermont,  Mnssaclmsetts,  and  Connecticut, 
by  the  passage  of  free  l>anking  lows ;  but  the  experi- 
ment has  signally  failed,  and  the  laws  have  become 
almost  inoperative.  The  charters  of  tho  liunks  in 
Maine  expire  l)y  limitation  in  1857;  those  in  Khodu 
Ifland  are  perpetual,  and  there,  'aii  in  Massacliusctts, 


sto<-kholdera  are  individually  liable  for  the  redemption 
of  the  circulation.  The  failures  which  have  occurred 
have  been  numerous,  but  they  have  all  originated  either 
from  a  deficiency  of  the  payment  of  the  original  capital, 
or  by  palpablo  mismanagement.  It  has  been  truly  re- 
marked by  a  keen  observer,  that  "the  personal  charac 
ter  of  the  officers  and  stockholders  of  banks  is  intimately 
blended  with  their  safety.  At  the  start,  good  inten- 
tions prevail  as  a  general  rule,  and  the  directors  pay 
strict  attention  to  business;  gradually,  however,  the 
management  passes  into  fewer  hands,  and  sometimes 
into  one  only.  Trade  in  money  has  its  peculiar  effects 
upon  character,  like  all  other  occupations  and  avoca- 
tions, from  which  effect  only  the  most  sterling  men 
escape.  Malpractice  will  grow  as  care  and  diligence 
slacken ;  so,  from  neglect  or  undue  anxiety  to  make 
nio.iey,  losses  occur.  This  is  the  general  feature  of  all 
banking;  much  of  the  safety  of  banks  lies  in  the  unre- 
mitting attention  of  directors  and  stockholders  to  the 
affairs  of  the  bank." 

The  trutli  of  these  remarks  will  be  admitted  by  those 
who  were  conversant  with  the  circumstances  attending 
the  disasters  of  the  following  banks  in  Massachusetts : 
American,  Kilby,  Commonwealth,  Oriental,  Middling 
Interest,  Cochituate,  and  many  others  in  Boston :  and 
the  Newburyport.Woburn,  Roxbury,  Chelsea,  Nabant, 
Dover,  and  others  in  the  country.  In  Maine — Kcnnc- 
liec,  Castine,  Ilallowell  and  Augusta,  W'iscasset  and 
others.  In  Connecticut — Eastern,  Derby,  Eagle  of 
Now  Haven,  Conmiercial  Bank  of  Tolland,  Bridgeport 
Manufacturing  Company,  and  others.  In  New  llanip- 
shire — UillsboroandPiscataqua.  In  Vermont — \Vind- 
sor,  Barrington,  Agricultural,  Green  Mountain,  etc. 
In  Rhode  Island — Bnrrillville,  Eagle,  Franklin,  Mount 
Hope,  etc.  We  have  specified  these  banks  because 
they  are  the  most  prominent  and  the  most  recent,  and, 
with  perhaps  some  few  exceptions,  owe  their  downfall 
to  one  of  the  two  causes  to  which  we  have  alluded,  viz., 
fictitious  capital  or  palpable  mismanagement.  The 
art  of  successful  banking  is  in  itself  a  science,  not  ac- 
quired with  facility  or  mere  observation,  but  by  lalio- 
rious  study  and  appli<.dtion  to  its  practical  details  and 
operations;  and  when  we  investigate  the  origin,  foun- 
dation, and  career  of  the  various  banks  in  New  England, 
and  the  vicissitudes  and  political  changes  through 
which  they  hove  passed  during  the  period  which  wo 
liave  been  considering,  it  appears  marvelous  that  any 
of  the  earlier  banks  should  have  been  conducted  in 
safety  through  the  mysteries  and  perplexities  of  cur- 
rency in  its  frequent  contracti<ms  and  expansions,  and 
of  exchange  in  its  constant  fluctuations,  produced  liy 
silent  operations  in  distant  m>.rkets,  and  imperceptibly, 
yet  inevitably,  influencing  the  monetary  condition  of 
their  sphere  of  operations.  And  yet,  in  coniporison 
with  the  whole  number  of  banks  in  New  England,  how 
few  of  tliem  have  failed  ?  And  to  wlint  cause  con  we 
more  probably  attribute  it  than  to  the  excellence  of 
the  system  under  which  they  are  constituted — a  specie 
basis  9 

Middle  States,  Xew  York. — In  the  early  history 
of  banking  in  New  York,  since  1800,  politics  and  finance 
were  so  intermingled  that  the  question  of  granting  a 
bonk  charter  was  a  matter  of  direct  issue  between  tlie 
two  political  parties  of  the  day ;  but  prior  to  tliat  pe- 
riod, in  the  establishment  of  the  first  bonks,  this  state 
of  partisan  excitement  did  not  exist,  but  in  lieu  of  it 
tliere  was  a  jealousy  in  regard  to  the  incorporation  of 
moneyed  institutions ;  and  after  they  were  establish- 
ed, great  caution  was  required  to  avoid  the  perils 
which  their  opponents  had  predicted  would  inevitobly 
ensue.  Fortunately,  liowcvcr,  tho  first  bank  establish- 
ed in  New  York  was  managed  witli  such  ability  ond 
discretion  that  it  disarmed  oil  opposition,  and  became 
on  important  auxiliary  to  tlio  government  of  the 
United  States,  by  a  loan  of  $400,000  at  five  per  cent., 
tlierelty  securing  in  its  early  career  great  popularity, 
as  the  bank  owed  no  favor  to  the  government,  and  had 
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no  interested  motives  in  loaning  tlie  money.  Tlie  or- 
ganization of  this  banli  (the  Uanlc  of  New  Yoric)  was, 
however,  an  association  for  banlcing  purposes,  rather 
than  a  regular  banlc.  It  commenced  business  in  1784 
(its  first  application  fur  a  charter  liaving  been  unsuc- 
cessful) without  a  charter,  and  discounted  short  paper 
at  It  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  rate  was  advanced  to 
7  per  cent,  three  years  after\tard.  In  1791  a  charter 
was  granted,  the  act  of  incorporation  having  been  drawn 
by  Ueneral  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  was  not  ma- 
terially altered  before  its  expiration.  Its  authorized 
capital  was  $1,000,000,  but  it  is  now  double  that  amount, 
and  its  annual  dividends  have  usually  been  8  to  10  per 
cent,  per  annum.  , 

The  next  banks  incorporated  were  the  Bank  of  Al- 
bany in  1792,  and  the  Dank  of  Columbia,  which  were 
chartered  without  any  other  opposition  than  that  of 
the  timid  portion  of  the  community,  who  had  not  for- 
gotten the  disastrous  losses  by  the  Continental  system 
of  paper  money. 

In  1799  the  Manhattan  Company  was  incorporated, 
with  an  unlimited  charter,  and  was  regarded  as  a  par- 
tisan triumph ;  and  from  this  period  all  projected  mon- 
eyed institutions  in  the  city  of  Kew  York  were  advoca- 
ted or  opposed  on  political  considerations  only,  and 
thus  finance  and  politics  became  blended  in  the  con- 
test, which  continued  until  the  question  of  the  con- 
struction of  the  Erie  Canal  diverted  the  gladiature  of 
zealous  politicians  to  thia  new  area  of  strife.  In  1801 
the  whole  number  of  banks  in  the  State  was  but  live, 
whose  authorized  capitals  were  $4,722,000.  In  1803 
the  New  York  State  Dank  at  Albany  was  chartered, 
and  in  1805  the  Merchants'  Bank  in  New  York,  having 
commenced  business,  however,  two  years  previous  to 
its  being  chartered.  There  wero  then,  in  1805,  but 
seven  banks  in  New  York  State,  the  aggregate  of 
whose  capitals  was  oaly  {5,430,000;  but  it  has  now 
300  banks,  having  a  capital  of  190,000,000.  In  1810 
the  Mechanics' Bank  was  chartered;  in  1811,  the  Union, 
and  the  Farmers  and  Mechanics'  in  Albany ;  in  1812, 
the  Phoenix,  the  City,  and  the  Bank  of  America.  The 
projectors  of  this  latter  bank  originally  applied  for  a 
capital  of  six  millions  of  dollars,  to  supply  the  place 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  whoso  charter  had  so  re- 
cently expired,  and  offered  for  the  charter  a  bonus  to 
the  State  of  |400,000  unconditionally  :  |100,000  in  ten 
years,  and  $100,000  in  twenty  years,  if,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  those  terms,  there  should  be  no  additional 
banking  capital  authorized  by  the  Assembly  in  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  Th  ly  further  offered  to  loan  the 
State  one  million  of  dollars,  at  5  per  cent.,  for  the 
construction  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  one  million  more 
at  6  per  cent.,  to  be  reloancd  to  farmers  and  others 
ou  landed  security. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  Manhattan  Company's  appli- 
cation for  a  charter  in  1799,  all  the  arts  of  political  in- 
trigue were  brought  into  requisition,  but  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  violent  opposition  tho  bill  was  finally 
passed  as  petitioned  for;  but  a  subsequent  Legislature 
authorized  the  bank  to  reduce  its  capital  to  two  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  and  at  the  same  time  reduced  its  bonus 
to  tho  State  to  $100,000,  as  immediately  ofter  tlie  clmr- 
ter  was  granted  wor  wos  declared  against  Great  Brit- 
ain, and  "  with  it  came  the  long  scries  nf  commercial 
disasters  and  financial  troubles,  and  a  general  inter- 
ruption of  our  foreign  trade."  In  1814  the  banks  in 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  their  liberal  bonus  to  tlie 
government,  and  tlioir  excessive  issues  of  paper  conse- 
quent thereon,  suspended  specie  payments,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  banks  in  the  Middle,  Western  and 
Southern  States.  Six  months  after  the  suspension, 
the  news  of  peace  was  received,  but  the  banks  did  not 
resume  specie  payments ;  and  instead  of  contracting 
their  circulation,  they  increased  it,  and  wero  encour- 
aged to  do  so  by  tho  general  government,  who  contin- 
ued to  receive  their  inconvertible  paper  for  public  dues, 
until  February,  1817,  when  there  was  a  partial  resump- 


tion of  specie  payments,  and  the  second  United  States 
Bank  commenced  its  operations.  After  the  peace  in 
1815,  large  amounts  of  specie  were  annually  exported 
to  the  East  Indies  and  China,  and  the  premium  ou  sil- 
ver was  from  15  to  18  per  cent.  The  United  States 
Bank  resorted  to  forced  importations  of  specie  to  sup- 
ply the  vacuum,  and  having  spent  $500,(XJO  on  one  ex- 
periment, they  wisely  abandoned  the  scheme,  and  al- 
lowed trade  to  follow  its  natural  cliannuls.  Between 
1812  and  January,  1818,  about  two  hundred  new  banks 
were  chartered  in  various  partsof  the  Union,  which  dis- 
tended the  currency  to  its  utmost  point;  but  a  day  of 
reckoning  was  near  at  hand,  and  all  further  inflation 
was  at  an  end.  In  the  middle  of  1818  the  contraction 
commenced,  and  banks  and  individuals  were  swept 
away  in  one  promiscuous  mass  of  ruin.  Tho  disastrous 
effects  of  this  local  banking  mania  were  felt  until  the 
close  of  1820,  and  in  many  portions  of  tho  country  for 
many  succeeding  years.  The  following  tabular  state- 
ment exhibits  the  banking  capital  of  New  York  during 
this  period  of  twenty  years: 
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but  we  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  circulation  or  specie.  The  estimates  of  tho  whole 
country  for  1815  were  208  banks,  $82,200,000  capital, 
$70,000,000  to  $110,000,000  circulation,  $15,500,000 
specie. 

When  the  suspension  of  specie  payments  took  place 
in  1814,  a  public  meeting  of  tho  merchants  and  others 
interested  was  held,  and  they  promptly  sanctioned  the 
measure,  under  the  assurances  of  tho  banks,  however, 
that  whenever  the  war  was  terminated  specie  pay- 
ments should  be  resumed.  Doubtless  this  was  the  in- 
tention of  tlie  banks,  as  they  commenced  tho  curtail- 
ment of  their  loans  immediately  after  their  suspension ; 
but  when  peace  took  place  the  redemption  of  this 
pledge  was  not  demanded  at  the  stipulated  time,  and 
tlie  banks,  regardless  of  all  moral  obligations,  and 
''Emulated  by  the  prospect  of  large  profits  and  enor- 
mous dividends,  extended  their  circulation  to  an 
amount  unexampled  in  the  annals  of  folly.  The 
"  plenty  of  money,"  as  it  was  called,  was  so  profuse, 
that  the  bank  directors  were  fearful  that  they  could 
not  find  a  demand  for  all  the  "money"  they  could  fali- 
ricatc,  and  not  unfrequeatly  solicited  individuals  to 
become  borrowers,  under  promises  of  indulgence  of  the 
most  liberal  and  tempting  nature.  Every  city,  town, 
and  county  had  its  own  local  currency,  bearing  no 
equivalent  with,  or  fixed  proportion  to,  any  other ;  and 
r.  now  and  extensive  class  of  brokers  appeared,  who 
stiH  exist,  and  have  ever  been  supported  at  the  ex- 
pense of  those  who  have  been  defrauded  by  the  banks 
of  their  just  righl,  tlie  par  value  of  their  notes. 

When  the  United  States  Bank  was  incorporated,  tho 
city  banks  became  alarmed  for  their  safety,  and  made 
a  retrograde  movement,  and,  by  a  reduction  of  their 
loans  immediately,  occasioned  great  commercial  dis- 
tress. This  temporarily  produced  a  reduction  of  the 
currency,  and  the  directors  of  tlie  National  Bank  pro- 
posed to  the  State  banks  a  resumption  of  specie  |)uy- 
mevits  on  the  2l8t  Fcliruary,  1817,  and  the  city  banks, 
relying  upon  the  forbearance  >\hich  had  been  extend- 
ed to  them  by  a  confiding  but  defrauded  community, 
wlio  for  two  years  and  a  lialf  had  been  paying  6  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  their  depreciated  and  dishonored 
bank  bills,  assented  to  the  arrangement,  and  specie 
payments  were  nominally  resumed  on  the  appointed 
day.  But  the  resumption  was  merely  nominal,  for 
silver,  both  foreign  and  American,  still  commanded  a 
premium  over  the  par  value  of  city  bank-notes,  and  de- 
preciation may  result,  as  well  from  the  forbearance  of 
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creditors  in  demanding  their  rights  as  fVom  the  refusal 
of  banlcij  to  meet  their  engagementii ;  and  this  arrange- 
ment was  not  a  real  resumption,  but  a  mere  change  of 
one  species  of  inconvertible  paper  for  another  of  lilte 
character.  As  soon,  however,  as  the  directors  of  tlie 
National  Banli  had  completed  tfaeir  arrangement  for 
elevating  this  depreciated  paper  to  the  standard  of 
their  own  convertible  notes,  instead  of  reviewing  the 
experience  of  the  past,  or  acting  upon  the  general 
principle  that  circulation  could  not  be  extended  beyond 
a  certain  limit,  and  that,  when  this  point  was  reached, 
any  further  issues  would  occasion  depreciation,  and 
with  the  full  knowledge  that  such  was  the  actual  state 
of  existing  affairs,  they  at  once  commenced  issuing 
their  own  circulation,  and  in  a  few  months  added  to 
the  currency  an  amount  greater  than  that  which  had 
previously  been  withdrawn.  By  their  operations,  the 
currency  nominally  convertil>le  was  depreciated  below 
its  former  rate,  and  retrograded  instead  of  advanced 
toward  restoration.  But  the  bank  Anally  discovered 
its  error  when  almost  too  late,  and  sought  to  retrieve 
it  l>y  withdrawing  their  circulation,  reducing  their 
loans,  and  curtailing  all  their  other  transactions,  there- 
b}'  causing  a  second  pressure  in  October,  1818,  which 
continued  for  more  than  a  year,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  many  years  longer.  If  the  city  banks 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  curtailing 
their  operations  while  the  United  States  Bank  was  ex- 
tending, it  would  have  been  tinancial  wisdom ;  but  the 
same  cupidity  controlled  their  movements,  and  they 
were  also  compelled  to  contract  their  issues,  loans,  and 
all  other  operations. 

Tlie  banking  system  of  New  York  was  originally 
founded  on  the  universal  principle  of  a  specie  basis ; 
but  after  the  disasters  of  the  period  which  we  have 
just  been  reviewing,  financiers  and  political  economists 
wcro  impressed  with  the  belief  that  tliero  was  somc- 
tliing  defective  in  the  system ;  that  some  reform  was 
necessary  in  regard  to  the  cnYrcncy,  and  that  unless 
a  remedy  was  found,  the  whole  banking  fabric  would 
ultimately  be  overthrown.  The  first  innovotion  which 
was  tried  conmienced  in  New  York  with  the  adoption 
of  the  ''  safety  fund"  system  in  1829.  It  required  from 
each  bank  an  annual  contribution  of  half  per  cent,  of 
its  capital  to  a  common  fund,  to  be  deposited  with  the 
State  Treasurer  as  a  "  bank  fund,"  until  it  amounted 
to  B  per  cent,  of  the  capital  of  each  bank,  and  was 
to  1)0  Bppl<»d  to  the  payment  of  the  debts  of  any  bank 
which  might  become  insolvent  which  had  contributed 
to  the  same ;  and  in  case  the  fund  was  at  any  time  di- 
minished by  payment  thereffom,  the  banks  were  again 
required  to  make  their  annual  contributions,  till  each 
had  in  deposit  the  3  per  cent,  on  its  capital  stock.  For 
a  series  of  years  this  system  was  regarded  with  favor, 
but  tiic  sudden  failure  of  10  banks,  with  capitals  amount- 
ing to  {;2,d.'>9,000,  occasioned  a  loss  of  f  1,048,560  for  re- 
demption of  circulation,  and  $1 ,010,376  for  the  payment 
of  the  other  liabilities  of  tliese  insolvent  banks.  At  the 
time  of  the  failure,  the  fund  amounted  to  $1,876,073, 
and  the  balance  was  paid  by  a  6  per  cent,  stock  au- 
thorized by  the  .State,  tlie  redemption  of  which  stock 
was  provided  for  by  the  subsequent  contributions  of 
the  banks  to  tlie  fund.  Under  this  same  law  of  1829, 
three  bank  commissioners  were  appointed,  with  large 
powers,  to  supervise  and  inspect  the  several  banks  of 
the  State.  These  officers  were  at  first  appointed,  one 
by  the  governor  and  Senate,  one  by  the  city  banks,  and 
one  by  the  country  banks ;  but  in  1837  the  power  of  ap- 
pointing the  whole  number  was  transferred  to  the  gov- 
ernor  and  Senate,  which  placed  these  officers  "within 
the  vortex  of  the  great  political  whirlpool  of  the  Stale, 
and  the  place  was  sought  for  and  conferred  upon  parti- 
san aspirants,  without  due  regard,  in  all  cases,  to  their 
qualifications  to  discharge  the  delicate  trust  committed 
to  them."  In  1843  the  Legislature  abolished  the  oflice, 
conferring  the  power  of  examining  the  banks  upon  the 
controller  of  the  State. 


After  nine  years  trial  of  the  "  safety  fund"  scheme, 
it  was  virtually  abandoned,  and  another  experiment 
was  substituted  in  1838,  by  the  passage  of  the  "free 
bank"  law.  l>y  this  system  "every  individual  and  as- 
sociation was  authorized  to  engage  in  the  business  of 
banking;  and  on  depositing  with  the  controller  the 
stocks  of  the  United  States,  the  stocks  of  any  State 
which  should  be  or  be  made  equal  to  a  5  per  cent, 
stock,  or  such  stocks  and  bonds,  and  mortgages  to  the 
same  amount  on  improved,  productive,  and  unincum- 
bered real  estate,  worth  double  the  amount  secured  by 
the  mortgage,  over  and  above  all  buildings  thereon, 
and  bearing  an  interest  thereon  of  6  per  cent,  per  an- 
num, the  controller  was  'required  to  deliver  to  such 
individual  or  association  an  equal  amount  of  bank- 
notes for  circulation,  duly  numbered,  registered  and 
signed  at  his  oflice."  No  specific  amount  was  required 
fh)m  individual  bankers  before  they  commenced  opera- 
tions, noL'  were  the  stockholders  liable  in  their  individ- 
ual capacity'.  The  result  was,  that  in  the  abundant 
supply  of  stocks  of  every  description,  banks  were  im- 
mediately created  out  of  the  cheapest  materials,  and 
bank-notes  were  furnished  to  the  community  with  the 
most  generous  profusion.  This  extraordinary  expan- 
sion produced  the  usual  results,  inflation  of  prices,  ex- 
tension of  credits,  and  wildness  of  speculation ;  and  to 
aid  the  delusion,  the  bonds  of  the  Western  and  South- 
western Stated  were  freely  supplied.  But  the  crisis 
came  with  fearful  results;  first  in  the  shape  of  non- 
payment of  interest,  next  of  great  depreciation,  and, 
finally,  the  repudiation  of  the  State  bonds,  and  the 
consequent  failures  of  the  banks  which  owned  them. 
But  these  disasters  did  not  discourage  the  people  from 
a  persistence  in  the  scheme  of  free  banking ;  on  the 
contrarj",  the  Legislature  of  1840  preserved  the  system, 
by  excluding  the  stocks  of  other  States,  after  that  date, 
and  required  the  banks  to  deposit  the  stocks  of  New 
York  and  the  United  States  only.  Although  the  sys- 
tem has  l)cen  materially  improved  by  legislative  en- 
actments since  it  was  first  established  (and  almost  every 
year  furnishes  some  valuable  amendment  to  its  provi- 
sions and  restrictions),  and  is  now  regarded  with  favor 
by  prominent  financiers,  as  aftbrding  ample  security  to 
bill-holders,  yet  even  on  this  point  there  may  linger 
some  doubts.  In  periods  of  prosperity  all  would  be 
well;  but  in  the  event  of  se\ere  pressure  and  a  panic, 
a  sudden  contraction  of  the  currency,  and  a  general 
withdrawal  of  all  floating  capital,  the  free  banks  would 
find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossiijic,  to  convert  their 
stocks  and  mortgages  into  tlie  requisite  funds  to  carry 
on  their  redemption ;  and  the  failure  of  even  one  of 
them  would  be  disastrous  to  many.  In  contirniatiun 
of  these  remarks,  we  have  only  to  recur  to  the  control- 
ler's past  reports,  and  ascertain  what  the  results  of  the 
failures  of  some  of  these  free  banks  were,  and  we  find 
tlic  following,  among  others:  St.  Lawrence  Bank,  se- 
curities 181,277,  sold  for  $27,232  50;  New  York  Bank- 
ing Conipnny,  N.  Y.,  securities  $26,000,  sold  for  $4,370 ; 
Erie  County  Bank,  whose  mortgages  for  $15,000  on 
property  valued  at  $31,500,  exclusive  of  buildings, 
were  sold  for  $3,000 ;  State  Bank  of  New  York,  Buflalo, 
$5,000  Illinois  6'9,  sold  for  $812  50;  and  so  on  with 
tlie  remaining  27  banks  in  his  report  of  1840.  To  il- 
lustrate the  rapid  progress  which  the  banking  interest 
has  made  within  the  last  twenty  years,  we  add  the  fol- 
lowing talde : 


Year.. 

Bank!. 

Capital. 

1S38 

isno 

18.54 
ISW) 

100 
198 
2118 

noo 

$37,10i,4«0 
48,018,702 
80,720,870 
90,000,000 

Weekly  returns  of  the  condition  of  tlie  banks  in  the 
city  of  New  York  were  first  made  in  September,  184i), 
and  in  October,  1853,  a  "clearing-house"'  was  estab- 
lished for  the  city  hanks.  The  returns  for  two  years, 
for  1863  to  1855,  show  an  asgrcgate  of  cxcluinges  of 
$1 1 ,875,996,450,  and  of  balances  settled  of  $C00,27;!,826. 
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Penniyhania. — The  first  bank  which  was  establish- 
ed in  this  State  was  the  Uaulc  of  North  America,  wliich 
woj  cliartered  by  Congress  on  the  81st  Decenil)ei,  1781, 
with  a  capital  not  to  exceed  ten  millions  of  dollars,  and 
without  any  limitation  of  duration.  The  charter  was 
continned  by  the  State  in  April,  1782,  and  it  com- 
menced its  operations  upon  a  capital,  paid  in,  of 
fllOO,000,  and  as  the  country  was  deficient  in  notes  of 
circulation,  and  its  credit  stood  high,  it  was  enabled 
to  extend  its  issues  vastly  beyond  its  capital.  The  ex- 
tensive circulation  of  the  notes  of  the  bank,  occasioned 
by  the  disbursements  of  the  government,  which  was  a 
heavy  borrower,  emboldened  its  directors  to  overstep 
the  hounds  of  discretion.  The  channels  of  circulation 
soon  became  surcharged,  and  the  public,  beginning  to 
doubt  the  ability  of  the  bank  to  redeem  its  notes  on 
presenlation,  they  were  relumed  so  rapidly  for  pay- 
ment, that  it  was  compelled  to  call  upon  its  debtors 
for  payment  also.  This  reduction  of  loans  occasioned 
a  general  pressure  for  money,  bankruptcies,  usurious 
extortions,  the  disappearance  of  specie,  and  the  impos- 
sibility of  procuring  money  at  the  legal  rates  of  inter- 
est. Petitions  were  shortly  afterward  presented  to  the 
Legislature  for  the  repeal  of  the  charter,  which  yas 
granted  on  the  IStb  September,  1785 ;  but  the  bank  con- 
tinued its  business,  claiming  the  right  to  do  so  under 
the  charter  granted  by  Congress.  In  March,  1787, 
the  I.egislature  revived  its  charter,  limiting  its  capital 
to  |'>,000,000,  of  which  only  1(830,000  were  paid  in, 
and  its  duration  to  fourteen  years.  In  Februrry,  1791, 
the  first  Rank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  tiO,000,000,  for  twenty  years,  and  on 
the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  it  was  wound  up. 
In  17U3  the  Bank  of  Pennsylvania  was  chartered, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  for  twenty  years,  with 
four  branches ;  in  March,  1804,  the  Philadelphia  Bank, 
with  a  capital  limited  to  $2,000,000,  of  which  $1,800,000 
were  paid  in,  and  limited  to  1st  of  May,  1814,  but 
afterward  extended  to  1824,  with  liberty  to  establish 
branches,  and  four  of  which  were  established ;  in 
March,  1809,  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,250,000,  to  continue  till  the  1st  May, 
1821.  These  were  the  only  incorponUed  institutions 
in  1811,  although  there  were  others  in  the  State,  such 
as  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster,  with  a  capital  of 
1300,000,  established  in  1810,  and  several  others  in 
the  city  as  well  as  in  the  State.  The  following  circu- 
latun  of  the  three  chartered  banks  wo  give : 


Buk>. 

Circulalion. 
1811. 

Circulation. 
1816. 

Bank  of  PennsylvauU 

Philadelphia  Bank 

$1,426,203 
T13,309 
804,TS0 

$1,400,  »&U 
651,420 
604,700 

Fanners'  and  Mechanics"  Bank 

In  March,  1810,  the  Legislature  enacted  a  law  to 
pruhlbit  unincorporated  associations  from  issuing  notes 
or  pursuing  any  of  the  operations  of  banks ;  but  in  de- 
fiance of  its  provisions,  the  system  was  persevered  in, 
and  even  companies  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of 
constructing  bridges  departed  from  the  spirit  of  their 
charters,  converted  themselves  into  banks,  and  issued 
notes  for  circulation.  This  mania  for  banking  would 
soon  liove  been  checked  by  the  return  of  the  notes  for 
payment,  hod  not  the  war  of  1812  intervened,  and  the 
cessation  of  the  demand  for  specie  for  exportation  to 
India  and  China  removed  the  usual  check  at  that 
period  against  excessive  issues  of  bank  paper.  The 
apparent  success  of  the  Farmers'  Bank  of  Lancaster, 
which,  from  the  enormous  extent  of  its  issues,  was  en- 
abled to  divide  12  per  cent,  per  annum,  and  to  ac- 
commodate its  stockholders  with  loaiu  to  double  the 
imount  of  their  atoch,  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
public  mind.  During  the  session  of  1812-13,  a  bill 
was  passed  by  the  Legislature,  by  a  majority  of  one  in 
each  branch,  to  incorporate  twenty-five  new  banks, 
whose  aggregate  capitals  amounted  to  $9,&2&,000,  but 
it  was  vetoed  by  Governor  Snyder,  and  returned  with 
his  objections,  some  of  which  were,  that  "  it  would,  by 


readiness  to  give  credit,  invite  to  visionary  specula- 
tions, divert  men  from  useful  pursuits,  damp  the  ardor 
of  industrious  enterprise,  and  consequently  demoralize 
the  community."  In  March,  1814,  the  subject  was 
renewed,  and  a  bill  was  passed  incorporating  forty- 
one  banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  upward  of 
$17,000,000,  of  which  only  one-fifth  part  was  required 
to  bo  paid  in.  Although  the  bill  passed  both  houses 
by  large  migoritlea.  Governor  Snyder  returned  this 
bill  also,  with  Jiis  objections,  but  two-thirds  of  both 
houses  voted  for  its  passage  notwithstanding i  it  be- 
came a  law,  and  thirty-seven  banks  went  into  opera- 
tion under  its  sanction. 

The  immediate  commencement  of  a  number  of  these 
banks,  whose  botinjide  capital  was  liliiu  more  than  the 
firct  installment  required,  increased  the  amount  of  cir- 
culation, already  too  redundant,  and  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency  grew  worse  and  worse,  and  all  confi- 
dence in  its  convertibility  was  lost.  The  new  banks 
discounted  atock-notet  to  raeot  the  remaininif  itutallmentf, 
and  hence  only  one-fifth  part  of  their  capitals  was  ever 
paid  in,  as  before  stated.  In  our  remarks  upon  the 
New  York  banks,  wo  have  commented  upon  the  move- 
ments and  operations  of  the  United  Spates  Bank  in 
1817  and  1818,  and  their  influence  was,  of  course,  more 
severely  felt  in  the  central  point  of  its  negotiations, 
Philadclijhia.  And  here  it  would  be  most  appropriate 
to  glance  at  the  rise,  progress,  and  final  doom  of  the 
second  United  States  Bank ;  but  so  much  has  been 
written  on  the  subject,  and  its  history  is  so  familiar  to 
our  readers,  that  we  sliall  add  no  further  remarks  to 
thoso  which  have  already  been  made  in  a  previous 
portion  of  this  review. 

In  1819,  15  of  the  37  banks  chartered  in  1814  failed, 
and  in  due  time  were  officially  announced  as  "  dissolved, 
unlawful,  and  unincorporated,"  and  there  were  at  the 
same  time  22  banks  more  in  the  State  transacting  bus- 
iness without  charters.  In  1820  there  were  B(i  banks 
in  existence,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $14,081,780, 
and  an  indefinite  number  of  '^freebootera."  It  is  an 
uttpleasunt  task  to  run  over  the  next  decade  of  ^'cars, 
from  1820  to  1830,  for  there  is  nothing  cheering  in  the 
review ;  throughout  almoi^t  this  entire  period  there 
was  a  rapid  succession  of  untoward  events,  leading  to 
embarrassments,  insolvency,  litigation,  dishonesty,  and 
more  flagrant  crimes.  It  is  a  continuous  history  of 
bankruptcy  throughout  a  large  portion  of  the  coun- 
try, and  of  frauds  upon  the  community  without  any 
previous  parallel.  Banks  wei'e  bribed  to  fail,  that  the 
stockholders  might  pay  their  indebtedness  in  the  cur- 
rency of  the  same  bank,  after  it  had  reached  its  mini- 
mum point  of  depreciation,  commonly  60  per  cent. 
"  Money  mills"  were  established  in  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  other  places,  which  wero  based  on  the 
system  of  the  celebrated  Malepar,  the  keeper  of  an 
oyaler  cellar  in  New  Y'ork,  who  had  the  adroitness  to 
swindle  the  community  out  of  $500,000  by  his  notes  of 
circulation,  and  whose  motto  was,  "  Make  money,  Aon- 
eatly  if  we  can,  but  raacally  if  we  muE  ■  "  In  1822  there 
was  a  pressing  scarcity  of  money;  m  1825  and  1826, 
convulsions  and  bankruptcies  among  the  banks;  in 
1827  and  1828  among  the  banks  and  the  manufacturers 
from  Now  England  to  Georgia ;  but  in  1829  and  1830 
the  gloom  which  had  settled  so  long  upon  the  country 
was  dispelled,  and  r,  brighter  prospect  was  unfolded. 
For  the  first  time  for  eight  years,  the  natural  course  of 
trade  had  brought  a  balance  in  specie  of  eight  millions 
and  a  half  of  dollars  into  the  country,  and  to  Pennsylva- 
nia there  is  due  a  large  share  of  this  fortunate  result,  by 
her  efliective  act  for  the  suppression  of  the  circulation  of 
small  notes  within  the  borders  of  the  State.  Here  was 
an  illustration  of  the  principles  which  have  been  always 
maintained  by  the  ablest  financiers  of  our  country, 
"  that  we  must  widen  the  basis  of  our  metallic  currency 
by  abolishing  the  use  of  small  notes,  so  as  to  allow  coin 
to  take  the  place  of  them,  as  it  inevitably  would." 

Another  cause  of  this  influx  of  gold  in  1830,  and  its 
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temporan-  retention  In  this  country,  was  the  partial 
oeuation'of  the  exportation  of  specie  to  India  and 
China,  occasioned  by  the  sultstitution  of  l<illa  of  ex- 
change, and  letters  of  credit  on  London  for  the  imports 
from  those  countries.  On  a  review  of  the  tabular 
statements  of  tiie  capitals  of  tiio  lianks  in  Tennsylva- 
nia,  there  does  not  appear,  with  the  exception  of  XrU, 
when  the  41  banks  were  chartered,  any  extraordinary 
augmentation  of  l)ankinf;  capital. 
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and  four  others  in  1814,  one  in  1815,  and  one  in  1816, 
the  UKKreh'ate  capital  of  all  uf  which  was  113,800,000, 
of  which  only  |8,50(i,695  were  paid  in. 

The  annexed  tabular  statement,  derived  from  the 
Treasurer's  reports  and  estimatcK,  will  exhibit  the 
amount  of  banking  capital  in  the  .State  fur  the  last  tifly 
years,  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  banhing 
mania  of  other  Atlantic  cities. 

The  progress  of  bank  capital  In  Maryland  haji  been 
less  than  in  other  States,  viz. : 
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During  the  four  years  of  1832-18i>6,  tlie  specie  im- 
ports excei^ded  the  exports  more  than  thirty-six  mill- 
ions of  dollars,  owing  to  a  combination  of  favc.-ablo 
causes,  viz.,  high  prices  for  cotton,  au  increase  of 
Knglish  credits,  foreign  indemnities  paid  in  gold,  in- 
creased production  of  our  Southern  gold  mines  and  the 
silver  mines  of  Mexico,  loans  cflected  in  Europe  by  tho 
United  States  Bank,  and  various  other  operations  in 
stocks  and  l>onds.  Tlie  consequence  of  this  influx  of 
gold  was  an  increase  of  issues  by  tho  old  banks,  and 
the  establishment  of  new  ones.  Tho  number  of  banks 
in  the  country  was  estimated  in  1830  at  32!),  with  110 
millions  of  capital.  In  1887  there  were  788,  including 
branches,  and  a  capital  of  '200  millions. 

In  188G  tho  Dank  of  England  required  payment 
from  the  "  American  houses"  in  London,  which  w  as  re- 
sounded throughout  our  commercial  cities,  and  shortly 
ofter  Congress  passed  "  the  surplus  revenue''  bill,  and 
tho  bank  credits,  which  represented  tho  surplus  rev- 
enue, were  transferred  from  place  to  place  witliout  any 
regard  to  tho  laws  of  trade.  The  combination  of  these 
circumstances  was  too  much  for  the  banks,  and  they 
all  simultaneously  stopped  specie  payments  in  May, 
1837,  as  well  as  throe  of  thu  leading  American  banking 
houses  in  London.  Tho  depreciation  of  bank-notes 
throughout  tho  country  varied  from  12  to  25  per  cent. 
The  banks  at  the  eastward  adopted  all  needful  meas- 
ures to  secure  a  speedy  resumption  of  payments,  but 
in  the  west  and  south  an  opposite  policy  was  adopted, 
and  new  banks  were  created.  During  the  residue  of 
18.37  and  1838,  the  excess  of  specie  imports  over  ex- 
ports was  eighteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  a  part 
was  sent  by  the  Bank  of  England  to  enable  the  Ameri- 
can banks  to  resume.  In  May,  1838,  the  banks  in 
Mew  York  and  New  England  resumed,  and  continued 
to  pay  specie.  In  August  following,  the  banks  of  Phil- 
adelphia professed  to  pay  specie;  and  in  January, 
1839,  ^here  was  a  nominal  resumption  throughout  the 
United  States.  In  October,  1839,  tho  Philadelphia 
banks  suspended  a  second  time;  resumed  in  January, 
1841 ;  suspended  a  third  time  4th  February  following, 
and  permanently  resumed  in  March,  1842. 

Maryland. — The  first  bank  established  in  this  State 
was  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  which  was  incorporated  in 
1790,  with  a  capiUl  of  $300,000.  Next  in  the  order  of 
succession  was  tho  Bank  of  Baltimore,  incorporated  In 
1795,  with  a  capital  of  $1,200,000,  of  which  $1,1'22,900 
were  paid  in.  In  1803  the  Fanners'  Bank  of  Maryland, 
with  two  branches,  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,000,000,  of  which  $762,745  were  paid  in.     Next, 

Capilil. 

The  fnlon  Bank  of  naltlmore In  1SC4,  $3,000,000 

Tlic  lUnk  nf  ItRgprstown In  1800,       260,000 

The  Commprcial  and  Farmers' In  ISIO,     1,000,000 

The  Kamipm'  and  Merchants' In  1810, 

The  Franklin  llank,  Ilaltlmore In  1810, 

The  Marine  Hank,  naltlmore In  1810, 

The  Elkton  Hank,  Maryland In  1810, 

The  <!iimberland  Hank,  Alleghany  . .  In  1812, 
The  Farmers'  Bank,  Cumlwrland  and 

Worcester In  1812,       200,000 

The  City  Bank  of  Baltimore In  1813,       160,000 
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Some  of  the  banks  specllk'd  in  the  preceiling  schedule 
failed  in  18;t4,  such  as  the  Bank  of  Maryland,  Farmers' 
Bank  of  Maryland,  Elkton  Bank,  Havre  de  Urace 
Bank,  Susquehanna  Bridge  and  Banking  Company, 
and  various  others;  but  the  loss  of  their  capitals  was 
supplied  liy  the  enlargement  of  others,  and  is  srnrcely 
perceptible  in  the  above  returns.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  vicissitudes  of  some  of  these  lianks,  we  select  at 
random  the  history  of  the  Franklin  Bank,  of  Baltimore, 
chartered  in  1810,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000,  for  live 
I  years,  and  of  which  $415,000  only  were  paid  in.  In 
1815  tho  charter  was  extended  twenty  years,  and  in 
1821  ten  years  more,  but  a  tax  for  the  benciit  of  the 
school  fund  was  imposed,  of  twenty  cents  on  every 
hundred  dollars  of  its  stock.  In  1884  the  charter  was 
extended  from  18 15  to  1857,  and  in  1K35  the  bank  was 
autliorized  to  duublo  its  stock,  making  its  capital 
$1,200,000;  but  in  1840  it  was  discovered  Ih..'  its 
cashier  had  committed  large  frauds  on  the  bank,  and 
it  was  compelled  to  stop  payment  in  1841.  After  an 
examination  of  its  atfairs,  tlc!  Legislature  authorized 
a  reduction  of  its  capital  t*  $.301,5!)5,  and  in  1853  it 
was  increased  again  to  $500,000,  Tlie  adoption  of  the 
new  Constitution  in  1851  imposed  upon  stockholders 
ill  new  banks,  or  in  those  whose  charters  might  be  re- 
newed, personal  liability  for  the  debts  or  liabilities  of 
such  banks,  to  the  extent  of  the  stock  held  by  them 
respectively.  In  1852  tho  circulation  of  notes  under 
five  dollars  was  prohibited  by  law,  under  similar  penal- 
ties to  those  in  various  other  States,  and  wo  iielieve 
has  had  a  favorable  influence  in  creating  a  larger  cir- 
culation of  coin. 

The  banks  of  Maryland  all  suspended  specie  pay- 
ments in  1814  and  1887,  in  common  with  all  the  others 
in  the  Middle,  AVestem,  and  Southern  States;  and  it 
would  be  superfluous  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances 
attending  these  events,  as  they  have  already  been  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  pages.  The  same  cohscs  oc- 
casioned and  the  same  results  followed  in  lioth  periods. 
It  will  be  recollected  that  in  1814  the  New  F^ngland 
banks  did  not  suspend  payment,  and  this  produced 
great  jealousy  and  acerbity  of  feeling,  especially  in 
Baltimore.  In  Milta'  Register,  in  1814,  we  find  the 
following  remarks  :  "  If  money  (specie)  be  the  evidence 
of  commercial  prosperity,  Massachusotta  was  never  half 
so  well  oflT  as  now.  Some  years  ago,  when  the  trade 
of  the  United  States  naturally  sought  the  places  where 
its  commodities  were  to  be  had,  one  of  the  JIaltimore 
banks  had  more  specie  than  all  tho  banks  in  Massa- 
chusetts combined;  nay,  probobly  more  than  there 
was  in  tho  whole  State," whether  in  possession  of  the 
banks  or  of  individuals;  and  so  it  will  have  again, 
when  a  regular  and  honest  commerce  shall  succeed  tho 
British  war  and  Kastem  tmutjijling."  Instead  of  the 
"  commercial  prosperity  of  Massachusetts"  being  de- 
rived from  "  Eastern  smuggling,"  the  true  cause  may 
be  found  in  the  following  alistract  from  the  report  of  a 
committee  of  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvonia  in  1819 : 

"  The  'i^ws  of  the  New  England  States  had  lieen  so 
rigorous  on  the  subject  of  banks,  which  were  liable  to 
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a  penalty  of  12  per  cent,  per  annum  for  the  non-pay- 
nioMt  uf  tlieir  nutes,  that  tto  ilipreciritum  of  their  cur- 
rency tuol(  |>lice.  The  connequence  thereof  was,  that 
tlic  dillcrcnco  lietween  tlie  Now  Knglund  prices  of 
conunodities,  stoclcs  and  forei);n  tdlU  of  exchange,  and 
those  uf  I'ennsylvania,  was  equal  to  the  extent  of  the 
depreciation  of  the  currenty  of  the  latter,  and  as  our 
hanlt-notes  were  at  that  time  redeemable  on  demand, 
the  most  profitable  rumittaiico  which  could  l)e  made  to 
New  England  in  exchange  for  her  commodities  was 
specie ;  and  this  denmnd  created  a  run  upon  the  banks 
which  they  were  not  able  to  withstand.  The  situ.i- 
tion  of  the  Siiutheni  and  Western  baiilis  was  |)rcci.sely 
similar  to  that  of  our  own;  all  bad  overissued,  and  a 
general  depreciation  had  ensued.  Tho  same  causes 
produced  the  same  elt'ects,  and  a  general  stoppage  of 
payments  of  all  tho  banks  in  the  United  States,  except 
those  of  New  England,  took  place  in  August  and  Sep- 
teml)er,  1814.  The  New  ICugland  demand,  it  is  true, 
was  increased  by  two  causes,  viz. :  first,  by  facilities 
in  foreign  trade  through  neutral  vessels,  which  were 
afforded  them  l)y  an  exemption  from  tlic  blockade  of 
the  enemy  ;  and,  secondly,  by  a  well-grounded  appre- 
hension that  the  Southern  banks,  from  their  extensi\'c 
emissions,  would  necessarily  become  embarrassed.  Cer- 
tain it  is,  however,  that  all  these  causes  combined  could 
not  have  produced  a  general  suspension  of  payment 
luul  our  bank*  obterved  the  tame  caution  in  their  i»aaea  (.» 
that  which  characterized  the  bankt  of  the  Kantern  Slalet." 
Again,  in  Nilet'  Regitter  of  1821,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing remarks:  "That  country  whose  money  currency 
is  kept  at  the  highest  rate  of  value  will  have  tho  great- 
est advantage  in  trade  with  other  countries.  The 
hand  of  labor  is  not  injured  by  money  l>eing  scarce ; 
no  interest  of  the  country  is  injured,  but  the  specula- 
tor and  monopolizer.  It  is  true  that  the  scarcity  of 
money  checks  imports,  but  it  encourages  exports ;  it 
is  not  so  important  in  whtit  the  money  consists,  as 
that  it  should  be  at  as  high  a  rate  of  value  as  that  of 
other  countries." 

AVw  Jeney. — There  are  two  other  States  in  our  sub- 
division of  "  Middle  States" — New  Jersey  and  Ucla- 
wiire — which  claim  our  attention  next.  The  increase 
in  New  Jersey  was  as  follows  : 
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From  and  after  this  period  banks  occasionally  fail- 
ed, and  new  ones  created  to  take  their  places,  and  tal>- 
ular  statements  would  not  exhibit  the  annual  rise  and 
fall  of  the  moneyed  institutions.  In  our  ordinary 
"  [{ank-note  Reporters"  there  may  be  found  the  names 
of  about  thirty  of  these  banks,  against  three  of  which 
the  word  "fk-aud"  appears,  and  among  these  is  the 
"tlorris  Canal  and  Banking  Company" — a  concern 
which  made  no  inconsiderable  commotion  in  Wall 
Street  at  one  period.  Besides  these  failures,  there  is 
nothing  in  particular  to  note,  until  1836,  when  the 
Hegisiature  passed  a  law  prohibiting  the  issue  of  small 
hills.  From  authentic  sources,  we  learn  that  the  New 
Jersey  banks  had  in  circulation  $600,000  in  bills  of  de- 
nominations below  live  dollars,  and  an  equal  amount 
in  five  dollar  notes,  being  one-eighth  part  of  the  entire 
amount  of  small  bills  in  circulation  in  the  United  States, 
and  one-half  of  their  own  emissions. 

In  1850,  a  general  banking  law  was  passed  in  New 
Jersey,  which,  like  those  adopted  in  other  States,  has 
subsequently  l)een  revised  and  amended.  "The  new 
banks  established,  or  at  least  most  of  them,  instead  of 
being  legitimate  banks  of  discount  as  well  as  of  Issue, 
are  simply  iiiamifactories  rf  paper  vumey,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  their  owners  residing  in  other  States,  having  no 
affinities  here,  and  of  no  advantage  to  New  Jersey, 
save  in  the  amount  of  tax  on  their  capitals  that  may 
be  paid  into  the  State  Treasury ;  and  it  is  questionable 


whether  that  is  not  more  than  counterlwlanced  to  the 
people  of  tho  State  l>y  tlie  loss  they  sustain  in  the  dis- 
count upon  notes  passing  through  their  hands.  As 
the  profits  to  tho  owners  dc|)eiid  entirely  upon  the  de- 
preciation and  tho  circulation  of  their  notes,  it  lie- 
comes  desirable  that  the  banks  should  be  ostensilily 
located  in  places  diflicult  of  access,  so  that  no  one  will 
be  dis|M)sed  to  apply  at  their  counters  (if  perchance 
they  should  have  offices)  for  the  ')iecie  or  its  equiva- 
lent ;  and  the  ninre  distant  and  out  of  the  way,  the 
greater  tho  discount  they  will  bear,  and  the  greater 
the  accruing  profit.  And  to  extend  tlieir  circulutlun, 
nothing  is  easier  than  to  adopt  the  naiiio  and  general 
np|icaranco  of  some  well-known  lunk,  in  good  credit, 
keeping  the  place  of  issue  as  mui^li  in  tho  background 
us  iMwsible.  For  example,  locating  a  '  Delaware  and 
Hudson  Bank'  amidst  the  sunds  and  pines  of  Ucean 
Count},  making  tho  title  very  prominent,  but  having 
the  place  quite  the  reverse,  so  that  tho  inexperience<l 
are  readily  induced  to  receive  the  notes."  These  banks 
are  entitled  to  tliree  days'  grrce  upon  any  application 
for  redemption,  and  of  course  they  haNO  ample  time 
to  procure  the  specie  from  Wall  Street  whenever  they 
are  pressed.  In  1X63  there  were  '24  regular  l)anks 
in  New  Jersey,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capital.i  was 
(!4,080,816 — whose  charters  expired  in  from  one  to 
twenty-one  years.  Besides  these,  there  were  four- 
teen "free  bunks,"  the  aggregate  of  whose  capitals 
was  SI, 0*26, 1)60,  and  circulation  «>7'22,895.  In  his  mes- 
sage of  1852,  (iovernor  Fnrt  rcrommended  the  pnv 
hiliition  of  the  issue  of  any  notes  under  five  didlar.s; 
after  two  years,  all  um'.cr  ten  <l(illurs,  and  in  u  few 
yeors  all  under  twenl\  ■loMars,  and  then  proceeds: 
"I  am  satisfied,  hoW'  r,  that  fifty  dollars,  as  the 
minimum  denomination  of  bank  pujier,  should  be  nur 
ultimate  aim.  If  we  excommunicato  all  small  notes, 
whether  of  our  own  or  other  States,  specie  must  neces- 
sarily flow  in  to  supply  their  places.  Tho  sinallness 
of  our  territory  presents  no  serious  ol)jection  ;  the  con- 
stunt  trudo  with  the  large  cities  on  our  Iwrders  would 
supply  us  with  an  abundance  of  the  precious  metals, 
which  no  adverse  policy  of  neighboring  States  could 
possibly  prevent.  The  i'<n<e  uhich  emiiest  adapts  the 
vie  of  coil),  by  the  expulsion  of  paper  in  the  smaller 
business  transuctiims,  will  outstrip  all  others  in  the  per- 
manent  prosperity  ofecery  other  branch  of  useful  iiitlus- 
try.  Bank  explosions  and  individual  bankruptcies 
would  then  be  as  rare  as  they  ar^ow  frequent  " 

He  further  adds,  "  tho  persistent  evasiou  of  the  law 
by  some  of  the  free  banks  calls  for  prompt  and  effi- 
cient action  on  the  part  of  tho  Legislature.  They  are 
of  no  advantage  to  the  business  community,  and  add 
nothing  to  our  reputation  as  a  State.  I  would  recom- 
mend that  an  inquiry  be  instituted  in  regard  to  these 
banks,  to  tho  end  that  such  as  do  not  conduct  a  regu- 
lar and  boiiajide  banking  business  lie  dissolved.  This 
may  be  done  by  tho  Legislature,  under  the  provisions 
of  the  17th  section  of  the  general  banking  act." 

Tho  following  statement  shows  the  practical  work- 
ing of  the  general  banking  law  : 
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IMau-are. — In  tho  State  of  Deloware  there  was  one 
!  bank  in  1801,  with  a  capital  of  $110,00&— Bunk  of 
Delaware. 
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Banking  Is  done  in  this  State  on  a  Rpecie  basis,  and 
we  lielieve  that  tlie  only  failures  whieli  have  ever  oc- 
curred in  it  were  the  Bank  of  Milford,  in  1854,  and  the 
Laurel  Bank.  In  New  England,  as  we  have  previ> 
ously  >tated,  there  are  486  banks,  with  capitals  amount- 
i::^  ;o$in, 340,886,  of  which  170  banks  and  (60,060,000 
are  in  Massachusetts. 

Western  States.  OAio.— The  first  bank  chartered 
In  Ohio  was  in  1803,  called  the  Miami  Exporting  Com- 
pany, with  a  capital  of  9200,000.  It  was  ni>t  a  regular 
bank,  but  "  its  main  ,  ^rpose  was  to  facilitate  trade, 
then  sulfering  under  great  depression."  The  Bank  of 
Marietta  was  chartered  in  1808,  and  subsequently  the 
Bank  of  Chillicothe,  the  former  with  $600,000,  the  lat- 
ter with  f  100,000  capital.  Other  institutions  were  soon 
after  incorporated,  and  the  following  statement  shows 
the  progress  of  banking  in  the  State : 
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Of  the  banks  chartered  in  this  State,  18  have  been 
closed  under  various  circumstances  of  disaster  or  want 
of  Durcess,  and  their  bills  are  sold  ut  50  to  75  per  cent, 
discount,  and  almut  36  of  them  have  failed,  aiul  their 
bills  are  reported  as  worthless.  Two  bniichc<<  of  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  .States  were  '<!atablish«d  in 
Cincinnati  and  Chillicothe  in  1K17,  ancl  the  Stati  im- 
posed a  tax  of  $50,;)00  on  each  brand;  in  1819;  !>ut 
after  a  long  controversy  in  the  courts.,  it  was  decide;! 
at  Washington  that  the  tax  was  iller.al,  and  the  State 
submitted  to  the  decree.  In  i(t45  a  iiew  system 
of  banking  was  introduceii  into  the  State,  knowr  as 
the  "  safety  fund  system,"  and  under  the  samo  act,  an 
"  independent  l)ank  system.  '  The  former  was  baBe<t 
upon  the  New  York  system,  but  it  was  more  perfect ; 
'•,t  created  a  State  bank,  subdivided  into  alwut  forty 
branches,  under  the  supervision  of  a  Board  of  Control, 
who  furnish  all  the  notes  required  for  circulatior  ;  and 
to  this  board  each  brMnch  is  inquired  to  contrib  Jte  10 
per  rent,  of  the  amount  required  for  circulation,  either 
in  stocks  of  the  State  or  of  the  United  States,  or  tlio 
amount  in  money ;  to  lie  applieil  l)y  the  board,  in  case 
of  need,  to  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  circulatioi 
of  any  one  of  the  tranrhes  which  may  fall  to  redeem 
its  bills;  and  each  bnnch  is  r<>(|uired  to  contriliute  in 
ibe  ratio  of  the  circulation  to  which  it  is  entitled,  to 
the  sum  necessary  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of 
the  failing  bank,  ti>  l>e  remunerated  from  the  safety 
ftmd  as  scon  as  the  sale  of  the  stocks  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  control  can  be  effected.  Whenever  a 
hranch  fails,  all  its  property,  notes  and  assets,  pan? 
inio  the  hands  of  the  Board  of  Control,  who  appoint 
a  receiver  to  wind  up  its  affairs,  and  distribute  the 
procccils  among  the  stockholders  after  all  the  debts  arc 
paid.  Of  the  42  branches  there  aro  .low  36  remaining, 
whose  aggregate  capital  is  $4,0.34,525;  four  lirsnches 
havi'  become  insolvent  and  are  dosed,  and  one  has 
withdrawn  and  become  r.  private  l)ank.  'I'he  strength 
of  this  institution  lies  in  the  obligation  of  each  branch 
to  receive  the  notes  of  the  others  in  payment  of  debts, 
and  with  a  safety  fund  of  10  per  cent.,  secured  by  a 
dcfiosit  of  <!808,obo,  io  protect  tlic  circulation  in  "the 
event  of  t1>e  fnilurv  of  any  one  or  niur.i  brandies  ;  the 
constant  supervision  of  the  Hoard  of  Control  over  all 
th^ir  movements,  and  tlie  Jealous  vigilance  of  each 
other  to  protect  thenisdvcH  from  Iihs  by  tlie  misman- 
agement of  others.  All  those  furnish  a  guarantee  of 
the  circulation  as  perfect  us  run  lie  desirc<l ;  quarterly 
statements  are  rt>i|uircd  from  each  bank,  which  arc 
regularly  pulilisbed  by  the  Auditor  of  .State,  and  tlic 
community  ut  large  hnve  then  by  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  true  condition  at  desirable  inlcrvaU.  Under  the 
old  system,  bank  conimissionera  were  appointed  to  ex- 


amine the  batiks  periodically,  but  the  Board  of  Control 
now  perform  these  duties.  The  independent  banks 
are  twelve  in  number,  having  a  capital  of  $587,500, 
one  of  them  having  liecome  insolvent,  and  tv>o  others 
are  liquidating  their  concerns.  These  banks  are  re- 
quired to  deposit  with  rhe  State  Treasurer  certificates 
of  stocks,  either  of  the  t'tate  of  Ohio  or  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  entire  amount  of  their  drculation,  which 
can  not  exceed  three  times  the  amount  of  their  capital. 
These  banks  are  annually  examined  by  a  commission- 
er appointed  by  the  auditor,  and  quarterly  returns  of 
their  condition  must  be  furnished  to  him,  and  are  pub- 
lishetl  with  those  of  the  State  Bank  branches.  The 
banks  are  all  required  to  have  80  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  of  their  circulation  always  on  hand,  in  gold 
or  silver  ciiln,  or  its  equivalent  in  value,  one-half  at 
least  being  in  gold  or  silver;  "but  deposits  in  any 
bank  or  banker's  hands  of  established  credit  in  tlie 
cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore, 
subject  to  drafts  -^t  sight,  and  payable  in  specie,  shall 
be  deemed  equivalent  to  gold  and  silver."  Of  the 
banks  chartered  prior  to  1845,  but  one  remains  in  ex- 
istence, the  Ohio  Life  Insurance  and  Trust  Company, 
whose  operations  are  managed  in  two  departments: 
the  "Trust  Department,"  and  the  "Banking  Depart- 
ment," Its  capital  is  two  millions  of  dollars,  and  it  was 
chartered  in  1834,  and  at  one  time  its  circulation  was 
nearly  one  million  of  dollars;  but  in  1842  the  bank 
surrendered  the  right  to  issue  notes,  and  its  circula- 
tion has  all  been  redeemed,  excepting  $4350,  which 
hav  never  lieen  prei<ented  for  payment,  and  a  large 
portion  of  which  probably  never  will  be;  as,  for  the 
past  seven  years,  long  intervals  (in  one  instance,  near- 
ly eighteen  months)  have  elapsed  without  the  presenta- 
tion of  a  single  bill,  and  that  for  only  five  dollars.  In 
1851,  the  I^^gislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  "free 
banking,"  and  under  its  ^irovisions  13  banks  were  es- 
talilished,  the  aggregate  of  whose  capitals  was  $738,n,')0, 
and  a  circulation  was  created  of  $769,897.  At  one 
period  this  was  nearly  one  million  of  dollars  larger; 
but  in  consequence  of  some  of  the  bank  plates  having 
been  stolen,  an  alarm  was  raised,  and  the  notes  of 
these  bunks  were  suddenly  presented  for  redemption. 
A  few  months  after  the  passage  of  the  free  bank  law, 
the  new  Constitution  of  Oliio  was  submitted  to  the 
(M-oplc  and  was  adopted.  By  its  provisions,  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  wciv  no  longer  lUtliori  zed  to  grant  liunk- 
ing  powers  to  associations,  until  tlie  |>eoplo  ratilied 
any  act  passed  for  that  purpose,  and  approved  it  by 
their  votes,  taken  at  tlio  next  general  election  after 
the  passage  of  such  acts.  In  udrMtion  to  this  fntnl 
blow  to  all  projected  banks,  in  ItTii,  the  General  As- 
sembly passed  the  notorious  "tax  law,"  which,  under 
u  fon^ed  construction,  levi;d  an  exorbitant  tax  upon 
all  the  banks,  and  which  for  a  time  ihreatcncd  de- 
struction to  every  moneyed  institution  in  tlic  State. 
Fortunately,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
overruled  the  decisions  of  partisan  judges,  and  pro- 
r  junced  this  outrageous  tax  mi,tmiititiitintial.  From 
the  preceding,  it  appears  that  there  are  fo  r  classes  of 
banks  in  Ohio,  and  each  of  them  has  furnished  one  or 
more  instances  of  failure,  occasioned  more  liy  impru- 
dence and  mismanagement  than  from  any  defect  In 
the  system  under  which  they  were  organized.  The 
experience  of  four  years  has  taught  the  people  of  Ohio 
some  severe  lessons  In  regard  to  currency,  wlilcli  bus 
lieen  chiefly  supplied  to  them  by  the  banks  of  other 
States,  and  cNpccially  by  Indiana;  and  a  law  has  pass- 
ed the  I/Cgislature,  which  is  now  lieforo  the  people  for 
adoption  or  rejection,  during  the  present  month,  ou- 
•horizing  "the  IncorjKiratlon  of  the  Bank  of  Ohio  and 
other  banks,"  in  ordoT  to  furnish  additional  Imnking 
facilities  to  the  increased  trade  and  population  of  this 
])roBperojs  Stati.  We  are,  liowcver,  not  without  ap- 
prehension that  the  "  personal  liability"  clause,  or  llilr- 
ty-llfth  section  of  the  act,  will  render  it  ino|ierative, 
even  if  the  act  should  be  ratified  tiy  the  people. 
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Indiana. — Kext  in  order  comes  the  State  of  Indiana. 
This  State  wus  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1816,  and 
in  1820  it  had  two  banlis,  whose  capitals  amounted  to 
|'202,867.  In  1834  the  State  Banic  of  Indiana  ^  as  in- 
corporated, with  a  capital  of  (si, 600,000,  and  with  ten 
branches,  8ul>sequcntly  ii  creased  to  thirteen  in  num- 
ber. By  the  original  charter,  $160,000  were  as- 
signed to  eath  branch,  but  they  were  subsequently 
authorizch  to  increase  the  amount  to  $250,000  each. 
The  branches  wore  mutually  liable  for  the  debts  of 
euch  other,  but  divided  <heir  own  protits ;  each  share 
was  subject  to  a  tax  of  1*2^  cents  for  educational  pur- 
poses, in  lieu  of  all  other  taxes ;  but  in  cose  of  un  ad 
vdlorem  system  of  taxation  in  the  State,  then  the  stock 
wus  liable  the  same  as  other  capital,  not  exceeding, 
however,  1  per  cent,  altogether.  No  note  unaer  ^vf 
dollars  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  and  the  Legislature 
reserved  the  right  to  restrict  it  to  ten  dollars  within 
ten  years.  The  capital  of  any  branch  might  be  in- 
creased by  and  with  the  assent  and  concurrence  of  the 
Legislature  and  the  directors  of  the  State  Bunk.  The 
directors  of  the  parent  bank  Acre  to  have  charge  of 
the  plates  and  bank  paper  of  the  branches,  and  were 
eiiipowercii  to  delive.  *<>  them  an  amount  of  such  paper 
nut  exceeding  twice  the  amount  of  the  stock  uubscribed 
for.  One-hulf  of  the  stock  was  subscribed  for  and 
owned  by  the  State,  for  which  they  authorized  bonds 
to  be  issued  to  the  amount  of  $1,300,000,  at  5  per 
cent.,  to  realize  the  funds  to  pay  for  their  half  of  the 
stuck ;  the  remaining  half  was  to  be  subscribed  for, 
and  owned  by  individuals  and  corporations.  The 
<lcl>ts  of  each  branch  were  limited  to  double  the  amount 
of  capital  paid  in,  exclusive  of  deposits.  In  ,Ianuary, 
1H:1G,  an  amendment  \ras  passed  by  the  Legislature, 
and  the  discounts  were  allowed  to  bo  extended  to 
twice  and  a  half  of  the  amount  of  the  capital  paid  in. 
In  1841,  the  branches  were  authorized  to  issue  notes 
of  u  loss  denomination  than  live  dollars,  not  exceed- 
ing one  million  of  dollars,  on  the  payment  of  one  per 
cent,  for  the  privilege;  and  of  its  circulation,  aliout 
(3,800,000,  nearly  one-sixth  part  was  ii.  small  notes. 
After  the  resumption  of  specie  oayments  in  1838,  out 
of  the  !)5!>  hanks  thou  iu  existence,  343  wholly  sus- 
pended, and  62  partially  so ;  of  whioh  latter  number 
were  those  of  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  which  did 
nut  again  resume  the  payment  of  specie  until  Octo- 
ber, 1841,  when  the  branches  held  $1,127,518  in  spe- 
cie, to  meet  a  circulation  of  $2,ll()0,414,  and  deposits 
amonntinfr  to  $317,890  only.  Since  that  pcriotl  the 
bank  has  maintained  its  credit  inviolate,  and  under 
alile  management  successfully  effected  a  regular  re- 
duction uf  its  suspended  debt,  which  had  rajiidly  ac- 
cumuLited  during  the  intlatiou  of  business  in  former 
ycirr,  without  ruinous  sacriliccs  to  tlio  debtors  of  the 
Imnk  If  we  scrutinize  the  origin  of  this  bank,  wo 
|ierre  ve  at  oiice  that  it  was  founded  on  false  principles, 
and  th.:t  the  issue  of  the  State  bonds  fur  $1,800,000, 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  $800,000  of  stocks,  was 
a  violation  of  the  first  article  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  which  prohibits  any  State  fVoin  is- 
sning  "bills  of  credit."  "No  State  con  coin  money 
— no  State  (not  even  Congress  itself)  can  make  any 
thing  a  tender  but  gold  and  silver — no  State  can  emit 
liillx  of  credit,"  In  direct  opposition  to  those  views, 
Iinliiina  issued  her  bonds  to  procure  her  quota  of  stock, 
iiiid  fur  upward  of  twenty  years  has  liccn  participating 
in  tlie  prolits  of  the  institution.  In  November,  IHal, 
11  now  Constitution  wont  into  operation,  and  in  May, 
IHui,  a  general  banking  law  whs  passed  under  its  pro- 
visions; it  is  called  "An  act  to  authorize  and  regu- 
late tlin  business  of  banking."  It  was  libtral  enough 
in  its  details  to  suit  all  particN,  and  ninuty-four  banks 
wore  in  a  brief  ,ierlod  in  full  0|ieratlon,  and  s\ipplying 
'dl  the  neighlioring  States,  and  especially  Oldo,  with 
Bvory  variety  of  pictorial  liank.liills  which  tlie  art  of 
engravers  could  devise.  In  Octobi'i ,  1854,  there  were 
84  uf  these  I)ank9  whose  bills  could  be  found  in  any 


of  the  banks  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  returns  which  were 
published  of  67  of  these  exhibited  $7,425,067  in  cir- 
culation, and  their  authorized  capitals  $32,900,000. 
At  one  time  the  circulation  was  not  far  from  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  and  as  the  securities  deposited  with 
the  auditor  (and  for  which  bank-notes  were  exchanged 
dollar  for  dollar)  might  be  Indiana  5  per  cent,  bonds, 
worth  only  about  95  per  cent.,  the  law  presented  strong 
temptations  to  bank  operators.  "  A  Board  of  Dire-^tors 
was  not  a  necessary  appendage  to  a  bank,  nor  were 
the  stockholders  required  to  be  citizens  of  th«-  ^'tate," 
The  result  was,  that  after  the  oppressive  tax  law  of 
Ohio  had  driven  banking  capital  from  that  State,  it 
was  at  once  invested  in  the  "free  banks"  of  Indiana. 
The  pu^l.  J  were  duly  warned  of  the  danger  of  this 
scheme  of  banking  in  the  following  suggestions :  "  Is 
it  not  obvious  tha:,  a  banker  who  issues  ten  times  the 
amount  of  his  capital  in  circulation  does  so  for  specu- 
lative purposes  only  ?  The  temptation  is  great — ^for 
in  periods  of  prosperity  he  can  make  80  to  $40,000  |)er 
annum  by  his  circulation ;  and  i'  the  bank  fails,  he  is 
only  lialde  for  $50,000,  or  the  amount  of  his  stock ; 
and  even  this  he  might  avoid  by  a  timely  transfer  of 
his  stock  to  irresponsible  parties,  and  thus  avoid  per- 
sonal responsibility  altogether.  But  how  long  would 
it  require  to  dispose  of  the  $500,000  of  Indiana  5 
per  cent,  bonds  in  the  New  York  market  at  par  (at 
which  rate  they  have  been  received  by  the  auditor), 
in  a  period  of  panic,  or  even  in  a  severe  monetary  cri- 
sis; and  meanwhile,  what  would  be  the  discount  on 
the  bills  of  his  bank  if  driven  into  liquidation  ?  Past 
experience  has  taught  us  that  the  community  would 
suffer  a  loss  of  twenty-fine  per  cent,  of  their  amount,  and 
we  maintain  that  that  is  not  legitimate  banking  which 
jxDoses  a  community  to  such  a  contingent  hazard." 
Such  was  iho  predictvm  in  1854;  what  was  the  result? 
Of  the  94  free  banks  of  Indiana,  51  hvLve  lutpended, 
and  their  bills  are  selling  at  from  25  to  75  per  cent, 
discoant  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati.  The  charter  of  the 
State  Bank  of  Indiana  expires  this  year,  but  the  Leg- 
islature, at  their  last  session,  chartered  a  new  State 
Bank,  with  a  capital  of  $6,000,000,  having  15  to  20 
branches,  one  in  each  apecillcd  district — the  new  l>ank 
purchasing  the  interest  of  tho  State  in  the  old  l>ank, 
and  the  capital  to  be  paid  in  by  the  1st  of  January, 
1867, 

Iliinoiii. — Bank  legislation  in  Illinois  has  been  quite 
as  extraordinary  as  in  any  other  State  in  tho  Union. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  December, 
1818,  but  the  first  bank  was  established  while  it  was 
under  territorial  government,  in  1813,  at  Shawnee iown, 
the  whole  territory  then  containing  but  1500  Inhab- 
itants. In  1810  it  was  regularly  incorporated,  and, 
aided  by  the  government  deposits,  it  acquired  extens- 
ive credit,  paying  8iK!cio  for  its  bills  until  August, 
1821,  after  the  Kentucky  banks  had  Qus)>Rnded;  it 
was  at  length  compelled  to  stop,  and  remained  dor- 
mant until  Fobrunry,  1835,  when  tho  I.egihluture  re- 
newed its  charter  until  1st  January,  1857.  In  tho  fol- 
lowing montli  its  capital,  originally  $300,000,  wus  in- 
creased to  $1,400,000,  nnil  subscribed  for  by  tho  State ; 
and  their  Imnds,  payalilu  in  1861,  vore  issued  to  pro- 
vide the  funds  for  this  increase  of  capital. 

The  Constitution,  in  1818.  prohibited  the  establisii- 
nient  of  any  now  bank.*  except  a  State  Bank  and  its 
'(ranches;  and  in  March,  181!),  "tho  State  Bank  of 
Illinois'  •V48  incorporated,  with  a  capital  of  $4,000,000, 
for  25  ye  »,  Oiic-half  to  be  sul)8crll)ed  for  by  individ- 
uals, and  tne  balunco  by  the  State,  whenever  the  Legis- 
lature thought  proper.  This  charter  was  repealed  in 
1821,  as  no  effort  was  made  to  carry  it  into  o|)eration, 
and  another  bank  was  chartered  in  lieu  of  it,  with  a 
oapitjil  of  $600,000,  for  ten  year^  to  be  owned  by  the 
State  and  managed  by  tho  Legislature,  The  capital 
consisted  of  its  nffu-Zurtiitiirr  and  hant-nolc  platm  only  ; 
ar.u  $300,000  were  directed  to  be  issued  and  loaned  on 
notes  fur  one  year,  with  mortgages  us  securities,  and 
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not  exceeding  flOOO  to  each  individual.  Theae  notes 
were  receivable  for  taxes  and  all  debts  due  to  tlie  State 
or  tlie  bunl(.  It  had  liardly  cnmmenced  operations 
before  its  bills  fell  to  75  per  cent. ;  shortly  after  to  50 
per  cent.,  and  Anally  to  '25  per  cent.,  when  they  ceased 
to  circulate  at  all.  The  niembers  of  the  Legislature 
received  their  pay  in  the  depreciated  currency  at  the 
market  value,  and  on  one  occasion  received  $9  per  day 
for  their  services,  which  the  State  was  compelled  to 
redeem  at  par;  and  a  loan  of  $100,000  received  in 
these  notes  at  par  was  paid  out  at  lifty  cents  oa  the 
dollar. 

In  February,  1835,  a  new  bank  was  incorporated, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,500,000,  with  the  liberty  to  in- 
ci  jse  it  to  $2,500,000— the  State  taking  $100,0il)0  of  the 
stock ;  but  in  March  increased  the  capital  $2,000,000 ; 
the  whole  of  which  tl.e  State  .subscribed  for.  The 
bank  was  allowed  Jifiy  days  for  the  redemption  of  its 
bil'a,  and  was  required  to  redeem  the  $100,000  loan 
above  referred  to.  The  career  of  this  bank  was  brief; 
it  was  'lortly  compelled  to  susiwnd  pivment,  and  in 
1842  it  went  into  liquidation.  After  tlio  suspension 
of  specie  payments  in  1837,  the  State  was  without  any 
banks  until  1851,  when  a  general  banking  law  was 
passed,  similar  to  that  in  the  States  we  have  already 
described.  Tlie  l)Ond&  of  ail  States  paying  6  per 
cent,  interest.  United  States  stocks  and  Illinois  bonds 
at  80  iwr  cent,  were  received  l)y  the  auditor  in  ex- 
change for  the  notes  of  circulation,  ond  the  bunk  com- 
menced operations.  The  amount  of  bank-notes  is  limit- 
ed to  tlie  amount  of  the  Imnds  in  the  hands  of  tiie  aud- 
itor ;  but  tlir  denominations  nro  optional,  so  that  the 
ir/m/e  circulation  may  be  in  ime  dollar  nolea  if  the  par- 
tics  choose  to  require  them;  but  in  case  of  failure  to 
redeem  them,  they  are  subject  to  12J  per  cent,  duinages 
Iier  annum,  ten  days  having  elapsed  after  specie  is 
doinuiided,  ond  the  corporate  privilege  becomes  for- 
feited. The  stot'kholders  are  individually  liable  for 
all  the  debts  and  liabilities  of  the  bank,  and  provision 
Is  made  for  the  collection  oi  the  >iamc,  if  occasion  should 
require.  The  act  does  not  limit  the  amount  of  capital, 
excepting  that  it  shall  not  lie  less  than  $50,000  for  each 
bank,  nor  the  ^ongth  of  time,  but  leaves  both  optional 
with  the  applicants,  who  may  designate  any  number 
of  millions  for  any  number  of  years,  unlimited  t'nt\per- 
piliial.  There  are  now  lifty  hanks  in  Illinol.\  whose 
capitals  amount  to  about  $5,000,000,  and  thirteen  of 
unrortain  value,  rangin^;  from  10  to  75  per  cent,  dis- 
count. 

Tlicse  three  States — Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinoiii — 
all  of  which  are  usually  called  "  Western ;"  but  there 
arelhrco  more  designated  as  "Northwestern" — Michi- 
gan, Iow.a,  and  Wisconsin — which  we  include  in  the 
same  division.  Michigan  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
of  the  .Slates  in  .lanuary.  18U7 ;  iiiid  in  t8!)8  there  were 
11  liunks,  with  an  aggregate  ca|iital  of  $1,400,000, 
During  that  year  nuiny  nmro  were  created,  as  the  fol- 
lowing statement  will  slmw : 


tody  of  the  securities  deposited  for  the  bank-note  cir- 
culation. 

/uua. — Iowa  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1S46, 
but  at  present  this  State  is  destitute  of  any  incorpora- 
ted banks.  There  is  a  private  bank,  called  the  Miners' 
Bank,  at  Dubuque,  but  its  bills  are  not  current,  nor 
even  salable  in  Cincinnati. 

IKucufljitn  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1848. 
The  tirst  bank  was  established  in  Milwaukie,  in  1851. 
with  a  capital  of  $225,000.  In  1852  the  free  banking 
law  was  adopted,  siinilur  to  those  in  other  States,  re- 
ceiving all  State  stocks  paying  6  per  cent.,  and  lirst 
mortgage  railroad  bonds,  on  roads  of  their  own  State, 
at  80  per  cent,  of  their  par  value,  but  not  exceeding 
one-hulf  of  the  cost  of  the  road  on  which  they  are  a 
lien,  nor  for  more  than  one-half  the  amount  of  the  cir- 
culating notes  delivered.  A  tax  of  Ijt  per  cent,  was 
imposed,  and  the  personal  liability  of  the  stockholders, 
to  the  amount  of  their  stock. 
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The  only  banks  whi  'i  are  now  in  existence  in  the 
State  are  the  Michigim  Insurant'"  Cimipany,  the  I'enin- 
snhir  liank,  and  KarmerF'  und  Meihanii's'  Hank,  all  tif 
Detroit;  the  Dank  of  Macomb  Ciiunty,  and  Hunk  of 
Tecumseh  in  the  interior.  "Free  bunk  laws"  were 
udnpteil  by  this  .Stute  in  IK4!l,  ami  |ierHinal  liability  is 
also  iin|ioseil  ii|ion  the  slorkholilers.  The  Treusurur  iif 
the  State  has  the  BU|>ervision  of  thu  banks,  and  the  ciis- 


There  is  a  bank  controller  by  law,  w'lo  has  the 
supervision  of  the  banks,  receives  the  securities,  and 
issues  the  notes  therefor.  Kills  under  $5,  of  foreign 
banks,  are  prohibited  from  circulation. 

SuuTiiKBM  Stat!;s.  A>n<ufX;/.— This  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  June,  171)2,  and  the  tirst  bunk 
was  established  in  1802,  with  a  capital  of  $150,000,  in 
Lexington,  under  the  covert  ntawi  of  an  innurance  cum- 
pani/,  which  was  authuri;:ed  to  issue  notes,  payable  to 
bearer.  In  1 H04  a  regular  bunk  was  incorporated,  uiiilfr 
tlio  name  of  "The  Hank.of  Kentucky,"  with  a  eapitul 
of  $1,000,0(X).  This  bank  sus|)ended  payment  in  1814, 
but  resumed  it  in  1815;  in  1817  forty  new  banks  were 
incorporated,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $10,000,000, 
and  hud  permission  to  redeem  their  notes  with  the  bills 
of  Kentucky  banks,  instead  of  specie.  In  1818  the 
State  was  inundated  with  the  paiier  of  these  banks; 
large  loans  were  made,  speculation  was  rife,  and  most 
of  the  bubbles  which  were  set  atloat  collapsed  within 
one  brief  year.  The  pressure  became  universal,  unit 
ft>r  "relief"  the  Legislu.  ire  chartered  a  new  bank, 
"The  Commonwealth,"  with  a  capital  of  three  mill- 
ions, pledging  the  (lulilic  faith  for  the  redemption  of 
its  circulation ;  and  as  security  hold  certain  luiul.i, 
south  of  Tennessee  Kiver,  us  a  guaranty.  If  a  creditor 
refused  to  receive  this  |iu|)er  in  ]iayment,  the  tltbtor 
was  authorized  to  "replevy  the  debt  for  the  spucc  of 
two  years."  The  iiajier  of  the  new  bank  fell  uO  per 
cent.,  and  creditors  had  the  choice  of  the  payment  i>f 
one-l'.alf  the  amount  of  their  claims,  or  a  delay  of  two 
years  in  the  settlement,  with  all  the  huzard  of  ultimnto 
bankruptcy,  anil  a  total  loss.  The  contlict  of  the  two 
parties,  known  as  the  "relief"  and  unti-reliff,"  or  tlic 
"old  court"  und  "ncv  court,"  was  the  fiercest  wlilcli 
ever  agitated  the  8t.ite,  but  after  live  years  struggle, 
the  "oUl  court"  par'.y  triumpheil,  the  replevin  act  was 
ra|)ealetl,  and  the  paper  of  the  Conimonwculth  Dank 
was  suppressed,  und  ultiiiuitely  ilestroycd  by  succcsi<ivo 
acts  of  the  l..egiKlature.  In  IH.'UI  the  domininit  party 
ilotcrmined  to  supply  the  pluco  und  currency  tif  the 
two  branches  of  the  United  States  Dunk,  at  LcxiiiKlon 
and  Louisville.  Iiy  the  estublisliiiient  of  State  bunks ; 
and  in  181)4  l<  "  Dunk  of  Kentucky,  with  a  cupitul  of 
live  niillioiiH,  I  lie  Northern  Dunk  of  Kentucky,  with 
three  millions,  anil  the  Dunk  of  Louisville,  with  live 
millions  of  didlurs,  were  churtcrcd,  and  are  now  in 
existence;  but  whoso  aggregate  capitals  are  only 
$7,01IO,0<N),  instead  of  the  thirteen  millions  grnntiMl. 
In  IHII7all  these  banks  siispentletl  payments  in  specie, 
but  resunietl  again  in  181)1),  und  the  Legislature  char- 
tered the  .Sunt hern  Dunk  of  Kentucky.  Shortly  after- 
ward, however,  the  banks  sus|iendcd  u  secunil  time, 
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and  the  universal  prostration  of  trade,  the  repudiation 
of  their  bonds  by  some  of  the  Stater,  and  the  universal 
derangement  of  tlie  currency  South  and  West,  pre- 
vented the  Steele  of  tlie  new  bank  from  being  taken  up. 
The  trading  community  was  in  a  desptirate  condition, 
yet  they  staggered  on  under  their  oppressive  load  of 
debts ;  but  by  the  liberal  accommodations  and  indul- 
gences of  the  banks,  they  were  partially  relieved,  until 
1843,  when  the  pressure  gradually  diminished,  and 
shortly  afterward  it  ceased  altogether.  In  1842  the 
three  banks  resumed  specie  payments,  and  from  a  cir- 
culation of  $2,800,  OOU  in  1842,  gradually  extended  their 
issues  until  850,  when  they  amounted  to  $6,683,000. 
The  Soutliem  Bank  of  Kentucky  had  i. :  c*-  -r  amend- 
ed, and  ii.  '852  went  into  operation  witL  capital  of 
$1,3UO,000.  Since  tlien  chai  .ers  have  beeii  granted  to 
the  Farmers'  Bank,  with  $2,300,000  capiul ;  the  Com- 
mercial Bank,  with  $400,000;  the  Kentucky  Trust 
Company,  with  an  unlimited  capital ;  and  the  Newport 
Safety  Fund  Bank,  with  $300,000  capital.  Both  of 
these  institutions  failed  in  1854,  and  their  notes  are 
now  selling  at  50  per  cent,  discount;  and  the  small 
notes  of  the  latter  bank  at  00  per  cent.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  charters  of  these  two  last  banks,  the 
legislation  of  Kentucky  has  bee  t  of  a  fixed  character, 
and  her  circulation  has  ever  l>een  esteemed  in  tlie 
AVextern  States  as  of  the  highest  character.  There 
»K(w  34  banks  and  branches  in  the  State,  the  ag- 
te  of  whoso  capitals  is  $11,730,000,  and  circu- 
i..tion  about  $13,3000,000.  In  the  session  of  1864,  it 
was  proiKjsed  to  charter  six  new  banks,  with  capitals 
amounting  to  $6,100,000;  but  the  governor  having 
v'toed  one  of  the  bills  of  incorporation,  tlie  bills  all 
fulled  to  pass,  and  there  for  the  present  the  matter 
rests. 

Tennessee. — In  1807  the  Nashville  Bunk  was  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $200,000,  afterward  in- 
creased to  $400,000,  and  after  one  or  two  suspensions 
it  wound  up  with  loss  to  all  parties.  In  1811  the 
Blink  of  the  State  of  Tennessee  was  chartered,  with  a 
capital  of  $400,000,  and  nine  other  l>anks,  with  capi- 
tals of  $200,000  to  $400,000  each,  and  were  permitted 
tu  become  branches  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee.  In 
1819  the  Farmers'  and  Mechanics'  Bank  of  Nashville 
was  cliurtcrcd,  with  a  capital  of  $400,000,  but  within 
a  year  it  was  insolvent.  In  1820  the  State  Bank  of 
Tennessee  was  established,  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000, 
oil  the  basis  of  funds  '.iclonging  to  the  State.  This 
bunk  loaned  money  to  individuals,  in  sums  of  $500  to 
each,  on  twelve  months'  credit,  secured  by  a  mortgage. 
The  bank  was  not  rei/uired  to  hai-e  any  specie,  but  was 
authorized  to  sell  $250,000  6  jier  cent.  State  stocks 
as  its  working  capital.  The  proceeds  of  the  Iliawassc 
Innila,  and  some  other  socnrities,  were  pledged  for  the 
redemption  of  tlio  circulation,  and  although  its  paper 
was  rejected  liy  two  of  tlie  oldest  banks  in  the  State, 
anil  was  10  jier  cent,  below  par,  yet  the  bank  strug- 
gled on,  and  after  six  years  it  attained  an  available 
capital  of  $575,000  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  pledged 
laiuls.  The  bank  was  linally  wound  up  in  1832,  with 
coiisiilcrablo  loss  to  the  State.  The  Union  Bunk  was 
iiuorporutcd  in  1832,  with  a  cnpitul  of  $3,mX),000,  the 
Stnto  owning  one-third  of  the  stock ;  in  1833  the 
I'liinfers'  Hank  was  incorporated,  with  a  cii|)itii1  of 
i|'2,n00,0OO;  and  in  1«35  tlin  Farmers'  and  Merchants' 
l):ink  of  Memphis,  with  $fiOn,000  capital.  This  latter 
l)niik  for  a  short  time  enjoyed  a  high  credit,  liut  it  at- 
tempted to  do  too  much  business,  and  fulled  in  conse- 
quence. In  1888  the  Hunk  of  Tennessee  was  incor- 
porated, with  a  capital  of  $3,22fl,i)76,  all  owned  by  the 
Htutn,  its  nominal  capital  lielng  $6,000,000.  The  State 
requisitions  on  this  bank  wore  so  onerous,  that  its  ca|>- 
ital,  in  1849,  was  reduced  to  $2,500,000.  Subsequently 
to  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee,  in  1848,  the 
Hank  of  Kiist  Tennessee,  capital  of  $800,000 ;  in  1848, 
the  Liiwrencoburg  Bunk,  cnpitai  $100,000;  1862,  the 
t'itizens'  Bunk  of  Nashville  and  Memphis,  capital 


$200,000,  were  chartered.  In  1852  a  free  banking 
law  was  passed,  similar  in  its  provisions  to  those  we 
have  previously  described,  but,  like  those  in  other 
States,  requiring  amendments.  Some  eight  or  ten 
banks  have  been  organized  under  it,  but  it  is  not  very 
popular  in  the  State.  In  addition  to  this,  the  Legis- 
lature, in  1853,  chartered  seven  stock  banks,  with  a 
view  of  supplying  the  vacuum  which  the  winding  up 
of  the  Bank  of  Tennessee  would  occasion,  and  which 
Goverbor  Johnson  recommended  in  1855.  The  last 
returns  of  the  banks  in  this  State  are  in  number  46, 
capitals  $11,827,197,  and  all  are  under  the  supervision 
of  a  State  controller. 

Arkansas, — We  have  little  to  say  of  Arkansas,  where 
there  are  no  remaining  banns  to  claim  our  attention, 
and  proceed  at  once  to  Mississippi,  where  the  theme 
is  as  fertile  as  their  cotton  crops  are  luxuriant.  There 
'<''ere  formerly  two  banks  in  Arkansas,  the  Real  Es- 
tate Bank  and  the  Bank  of  the  State  of  Arkansas. 
They  are  both  in  tlie  hands  of  trustees  for  liquidation, 
and  are  indebted  to  the  State  about  $1,500,000,  and 
interest  to  an  equal  amount  for  State  bonds  loaned  to 
them,  and  still  unpaid.  This  State  was  admitted  into 
the  Union  in  December,  1817,  and  it  had  then  one 
bank,  with  a  capital  of  $100,000.  In  1820  this  cap- 
ital w  s  increased  to  $900,000,  and  in  1830  it  had  but 
one  bank,  capital  $950,600.  At  this  period  there  were 
no  hanks  in  Kentucky  or  Missouri,  onlj'  one  in  Ten- 
nessee, two  in  Alabama,  and  four  in  Louisiana. 

Mississippi. — During  this  year  the  Planters'  Bank 
of  Mississippi  was  chartered,  with  a  capital  of 
$3,000,000,  of  which  two-thirds  were  reserved  for  the 
State,  and  one-third  allotted  to  individuals.  In  July, 
1831,  the  State  issued  $500,000  6  per  cent,  bonds,  and 
in  Klarch,  1832,  $1,500,000  more,  for  lier  proportion 
of  the  stock.  These  bonds  were  sold  at  ISJ  per  cent, 
advance,  and  yielded  to  the  State  a  premium  of 
$250,000.  This  was  deposited  in  the  bank  as  a  sink- 
ing ftind,  to  be  increased  by  the  dividends  on  the 
State's  stock  in  the  bank,  from  which  fund  the  inter- 
est on  the  two  millions  of  bonds  was  to  be  regularly 
paid.  The  bank  paid  10  per  cent,  dividends  up  to 
September,  1889,  when  the  State  stock  was  trans- 
ferred tO'the  Natchez  Railroad  Company.  The  sink- 
ing  fund  was  then  $800,000  beyond  tho  amount  re- 
quired to  pay  the  interest  on  the  State  bonds.  In 
1886  to  1889,  a  large  proportion  of  this  fund  was  lost, 
and  the  renmants  left  were  only  $60,000,  to  which 
about  an  equal  sum  has  since  been  added  by  the  com- 
missioners, by  collections  from  the  assets  of  the  Plant- 
ers' Bank.  In  1885,  the  banking  capital  of  the  State 
amounted  to  $12,000,000,  and  such  was  the  prosper- 
ous condition  of  tho  State,  that  it  was  proposed  to 
add  $10,000,000  more  to  the  amount;  and  in  tho  ses- 
sion of  i885-'36  about  $17,000,000  in  banks  and  rail- 
roads were  chartered.  In  1887  there  were  18  banks 
in  Mississippi,  the  aggregate  capitals  of  which  were 
$12,872,815,  having  a  circulation  of  $5,078,425,  and 
loans  $24,851,414.  But  the  end  was  not  yet.  In 
1888  tho  Mississippi  Union  Bank  was  chartered,  with 
n  capital  of  $15,600,000,  to  bo  "raised  by  means  of  a 
loon,  to  be  obtained  by  tho  directors  of  the  institu- 
tion." The  governor  was  authorized  to  issue  7500 
bonds  of  $2000  each,  interest  at  6  [ler  cent.,  «nd  pay- 
able in  12,  18,  and  24  years,  and  for  the  paymtnt  of 
which  the  faith  of  the  State  was  pledged.  Two  a.?d 
a  half  per  cent,  in  cash  wus  required  of  indivicvual  sub- 
scriptions, and  the  lialanco  secured  by  niiirtgi  '(cs  on 
real  estate.  In  June,  1888,  Govenior  M'Nutt  exe- 
cuted and  delivered  to  the  bank  2600  of  the  proposed 
bonds.  Tho  three  commissioners  apjioluted  under  tho 
charter  negotiated  these  bonds  with  Mr.  Blddle,  who 
paid  tlio  commissioners  of  tho  bank  $5,000,000  there- 
for, in  five  instnllments  of  one  million  each.  This  con- 
tract was  guaranteed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Bank  of  the 
United  Stae-,  on  belialf  of  Mr.  Blddle.  U|)on  this 
sum  of  <lve  millions,  and  $8000  received  from  Indi- 
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vidnal  gnbscribers,  the  bank  based  all  its  operations, 
and  the  deplorablo  issue  of  which  we  shall  shortly 
state.  In  1889  another  series  of  bonds,  for  a  similar 
amount,  was  issued  to  the  banic  for  further  "acttpe 
capital;"  but  in  1840  the  governor  issued  a  proclama- 
tion, warning  the  community  against  advancing  mon- 
ey on  the  hypothecation  of  these  bonds,  on  any  temu 
not  authorized  by  the  charter.  In  1841  the  governor 
communicated  to  the  Legislature  that  this  proclama- 
tion had  prevented  an  illegal  sale  of  these  bonds,  and 
with  it  the  following  interesting  summary  of  the  "  con- 
dition" of  the  Union  Bank : 

Suspended  debt,  I'n  suit : $2,680,000 

Suspended  debt,  not  lit  mdt 1,777,000 

Resonrces,  chiefly  unavaUabl* 8,004,000 

Bpeclu  on  hand 4,349 

tlrculstlon 8,094,000 

Nearly  a  year  previous  to  this  date  the  bank  had 
become  hopelessly  insolvent.  The  governor's  proc- 
lamation was  followed  shortly  after  by  his  atrocious 
scheme  of  "repudiation"  of  the' $5, 000, 000  of  the  bonds 
of  1838,  on  the  pretext  of  "  alleged  fraud  and  illegal- 
ity," and  communicated  to  the  legislature;  to  which 
they  responded,  "that  the  State  of  Mississippi  will 
pa}'  her  Iwnds,  and  preserve  her  faith  inmolate!"  In 
the  whole  of  this  disastrous  transaction,  there  is  no- 


thing bat  rfujgrrotfe;  Governor  M'Nutt  was  the  flrtt 
open,  avowed,  and  relentless  assassin  of  American 
credit  in  Europe,  and  the  "  deep  damnation  of  its  tak- 
ing off"  originated  a  feeling  of  distrust  and  disquie- 
tude in  iinancial  circles,  which  will  be  forgotten  only 
when  John  Law's  JUusissippi  scAeine  has  been  sur- 
passed in  extravagance.  Well  and  truly  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  utter  that  unforgotten  sentence, 
"the  moral  8cn.se  of  communities  and  of  mankind  will 
condemn  us,"  unless  a  ta.t  was  raised  for  the  payment 
of  these  bon(<8 ;  and  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
the  deepest  injury  ever  inflicted  upon  the  commercial 
and  financial  reputation  of  the  United  States  was  in 
this  reprobated  and  dishonest  act  of  "  repudiation." 
The  Planters'  Bonk  bonds  were  not  officially  repudi- 
ated, but  the  people  of  the  State,  in  1852,  refused,  by 
a  majority  of  4400  votes,  to  authorize  a  tax  to  pay 
them,  and  redeem  "  the  plighted  faith  of  the  State." 
In  July,  1864,  the  amount  of  these  bonds,  with  inter- 
est, was  $3,518,081,  and  the  bonds  of  the  Union  Bunk, 
for  1(5,000,000  and  interest,  may  bo  added  thereto,  as 
the  cost  of  lianks  to  the  State,  independent  of  the  in- 
dividual loss  that  can  be  superadded  thereto.  The 
following  tabular  statement  furnishes  a  suflicient  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  of  banks  which  arc  based  upon  llctitious 
capital.     There  were  in  the  State  in 
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$060,000 
12,872,818 
S0,3T»,403 

0,261,200 

240,165 


Ctrculatlon. 

~T5407itl0~ 

6,078,425 

15,071,08« 

2,374,189 

a°B4!880 
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$77,000 

l,30!l,000 

867,000 

11,000 


Louu. 


fl,«'J7.4;iB 
4,361,414 
48,ra3,728 
18,3411,481 


*  Unpaid  capital,  not  wortti  rvporting.** 


Louirl.na. — We  gladly  turn  away  from  this  melan- 
choly review  of  past  disasters,  and  enter  upon  a  scene  of 
still  larger  operations  in  Louisiana.  The  State  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  Union  in  181 2,  but  there  was  a  bank  cap- 
ital in  the  Territory  in  1805,  of  $500,000,  which  in  1815 
was  increased  to  $1,432,300,  distriliuted  among  three 
banks ;  and  in  1820  four  banks,  with  $2,597,420. 
There  are  no  reliable  returns  of  the  banks  between 
1820  and  1830 ;  but  as  the  increase  of  their  number 
in  the  United  States  was  but  twenty-two,  and  of 
their  capital  only  eight  mitlions,  we  take  Mr.  Gallatin's 
report  of  four  banks  in  1880,  as  the  actual  number  in 
Louisiana  at  i'uat  period,  as  "in  all  thu  Western  and 
Southwestern  States  there  were,  in  1830,  only  eighteen 
banks,  with  capitals  amounting  to  $9,402,208.  By  the 
1st  of  January,  1837,  the  numl)er  of  banks  in  theso 
States  was  increased  to  161,  including  branches,  with 


paid  up  capitals  of  tho  amount  of  $88,699,974,"  of 
which  Louisiana  had  16  banks,  with  81  branches,  and 
$80,709,465 capital,  $7,909,788  circulation,  $11,487,431 
deposits,  $3,108,416  specie^  and  loans  $59,108,741, 
which  was  the  highest  point  of  the  operations  of  the 
l)anks.  Miles'  Jiet/i.ter, of  March,  1836,  gives  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  bank  capital  in  Louisiana  at  that  date : 


VUR. 

CapiUl. 

Vura. 

1884 
18!i5 
1836 

Capital 

ISll 
1815 
1820 
18.10 

$754,000 
1.4il2,fl00 
2,507,420 
6,0<«>,!iM) 

$23,!I04,755 
27,172,146 
66,000,000 

of  which  about  thirty-two  miUions  were  paid  in,  und 
the  circulation  of  six  millions — less  than  the  specie  in 
the  banks  to  redeem  it.  The  oiBiial  reports,  however, 
exhibit  a  more  correct  view  of  the  matter,  und  from  it 
we  copy  the  following  table  : 
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1  j.(' 
I-.  I 
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CapiUl. 
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SpMle. 

IXUHH. 

16 

81 

$30,7«'.i,465 

$T,«0»,789 

$3,108,416 

!t4M.108,741 

16 

81 

41,711,214 

6,448,788 

8,1(;,'1,243 

48,046,719 

6 

21J 

20,020,  :i40 

1,087,377 

4.4&l,0'23 

20,420,948 

0 

22 

17.6J8,II10 

4,1:00,788 

6.036,301 

2l,6S2,744 

6 

« 

14,267,620 

6,(i69,fiOT 

6,070,772 

18,602,649 

^"-  '1     i.  in  the  last  line,  In  1850,  were 

Capital. 
Loulk^ioa  Bank $.'(,»62,2fl0 


Canal  i\nd  Kankir.K  Company. 

<;ity  n  ink 

Louis!  ina  Hfaite  Hank 

Mcch)  iiics'  and  Tradera'  llank. 
Union  Bank 


8,lil.'),750 

904,400 

1,734,820 

l,T04,.'i50 

_S!,608,OflO 

Total $14.2(^7,620 

Brsidcs  llicse.  there  were  tho  Ciliz-cns'  Bank  and 
Consolidation  AB!<ocintion,  with  llaliilities  amounting 
to  $8,<51,Hia,  and  usKets,  $8,000,971.  In  1852  tho 
new  consolidalinn  was  adopted,  und  theritiiiens'  Bank 
charter  was  restored  to  the  bank,  which  hud  been  for- 
feitcil  by  its  continued  suspension.  The  rhurtcr  of  the 
City  Bank  expired  in  1863 :  that  of  the  Mechanics'  und 
Traders'  also  expired.  The  latter  reorganlzeil  under 
the  general  banliing  law.  Tho  provisions  of  tho  free 
banking  law  of  I»uisiann  are  such  as  will  compel  the  ! 
banks  to  retain  specie  to  the  amount  of  ono-third  of 
their  liabilities,     lu  1864  the  returns  were, 


Capital. 

6  Banks. $16,S7ii,486 

8  KrcB  banks 2,t;8S,7i6 

In  1856  there  were  nine  hanks,  whose  capituls 
omounted  to  $15,702,000.  As  New  Orlcuns  Is  tlie 
grand  entrepot  of  the  products  of  the  whole  WcstiTu 
country,  lurgo  bunking  fuciUtics  urc  rcqulxile  to  c.\|)«- 
dile  tho  cotton,  sugur,  und  tubucco  shipped  niinuuUy 
from  this  grcut  coinniorciul  mart,  and  to  supply  the  ilo- 
niunds  of  the  plunters  during  cnch  succcsiilve  Himsun. 
For  muny  yours  past  there  has  bcrn  a  doticiciicy  (if 
banking  capital  in  New  Orleuns,  in  couBcciurncu  of  the 
restrictive  limits  of  tho  bunkiii);  policy  of  the  Stutc  In 
relution  to  discounts,  us  the  supply  of  spcrlo  in  the 
bunks  has  been  alwuys  lurge  enough  to  Justify  a  much 
lurger  amount  of  circulation  than  has  ever  been  issued. 
Under  the  general  bunking  law,  it  is  probable,  from  tho 
,-;cnnral  ap|>earuiiccs  of  things,  that  this  deliciency  will 
no  longer  exist,  but,  on  the  contrary,  there  will  be  a 
tendency  to  an  opiwsito  extreme. 
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BlATUfKNT  OF  THE  Bauku  OF  NEW  Obliahs,  Oot.  11,  1856. 


ACn--.  MOnXdlin.— UABILITIIS.                                          1 

Bwki. 

CdvaUUon. 

DepotiL 

DMDiilant 
Banki. 

Bank  of  Louisiana 

LouluUna  State  Bank... 

$7118,439 

l,-.'9i,100 

908,175 

3,744,946 

861,465 

563,800 

153,6.0 

666,495 

$7,873,589 

$2,417,644 

2,925,270 

6112,896 

8,128,116 

671,412 

94  1,242 

178,691 

703,801 

$11,741,570 

$243,803 

99,858 

174,586 

122,181 

20,648 

123,432 

ob'joi 

CiUceoB' Bank 

Mechanics'  and  Trodera" 

UankofNewUrieons... 
ToUl 

$844,664 

BHOVOCU.                                                                    1 

Baakf. 

gpMia. 

W  day  Papar. 

Kiehaag*. 
$284,619 
212,123 
465,771 
756,196 
76,645 
442,416 
163,444 
187,776 

Bank  uf  Loulaiana 

Loulsiuna  State  Bank. . . 

$1,360,288 
1,649,3<III 

64>,8.'W 
1,916,608 

277,400 
•  866,702 

13.',4S8 

326,^^6 1 

$3,805,323 
3,726,926 
2,613,328 
6,185,112 
1,004,138 
1,4S4,994 
573,298 
1,942,480 

Oitizona'  Bank 

*  Mechanica'  and  Traders' 

•  Southern  Bank 

•Bank  nf  New  Orleans... 
Total 

$6,674,973 

$.0,2S9,696'$2,B78,»00 

*  Free  banks  under  the  general  law;  the  others  are  clutr- 
teied  banks. 


AhhartM  was  admitted  into  tlie  Union  in  1819,  and 
in  the  following  year  there  were  three  banks,  whose 
capitals  amounted  to  $469,112 ;  in  1830,  one  bank,  with 
9495,603  capital ;  and  we  give  beluw  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  four  yeaid,  to  exhibit  its  bank  history  during 
the  memorable  epoch  of  1836-'42. 

In  1843 the  banking  capital  was  reduced  to$l, 500,0"^, 
the  Bank  of  Mobile  being  the  only  institution  until  1851. 
The  State  owned  two-lifths  of  the  stock,  $600,000,  for 
which  it  issued  its  bonds,  and  the  bank  paid  the  inter- 
est thereon.  Since  then  the  Southern  Bank  of  Alabama, 
capital  $500,000;  Bank  of  Montgomery,  $100,000; 
and  the  Northern  Bank  of  Alabama,  $200,000,  have 
been  organized.  In  1850  a  f^ee  banking  law  was 
passed,  but  there  has  been  no  advantage  taken  of  its 
privileges,  by  establishing  any  such  institution  in  the 
State.  The  Bank  of  the  State  has  been  winding  up 
its  offairs  ever  since  the  expiration  of  its  charter,  and 
it  has  furnished  another  illustration  of  the  principle 
that  there  should  be  no  interwoven  interests  of  State 
and  bank,  or  of  politics  and  finance ;  they  may  be  cor- 
itlalii-e,  but  not  conjoint.  The  executive  messages 
have  fully  argued  this  point,  and  there  is  no  occasion 
for  further  comment. 
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Capital. 
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Specie. 

Dtpctlle. 

Dijeounto. 

1836 
1840 

1841 
1842 

$0,66'i,969 

14,879,.66 

14,346,834 

3,067,700 

$6,172,107 

7,211,141 

1,728,042 

19,871 

$1,6024'I4 

1,6S:',510 

686,102 

28,204 

$3.I5J,047 

2,8-27,622 

980,458 

629,669 

$16,0.0,505 

24,18.1,686 

23,065,522 

2,948,920 

With  the  State  of  Texas  we  shall  close  the  remarks 
on  the  Southwestern  division  of  the  Southern  States, 
with  merely  stating  the  fact  that  there  is  one  bank  in 
tte  Stute,  at  Qalveston,  having  a  capital  of  $822,000. 
This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union  in  1845,  and 
although  she  has  cost  the  country  a  vast  amount  of 
money,  in  prolonged  debates  in  Congress,  in  the  wasted 
hours  of  the  excited  musses  of  the  people,  in  cities, 
towns,  and  Villages,  and  the  exhaustion  of  till  the  in- 
tense expletives  that  suppositive  patriotism  could  In- 
vent, yet  beyond  those  straws,  after  the  payment  of 
the  hard  money  of  tht  contract,  we  believe  that  the 
government  have  made  a  good  bargain,  and  that  her 
territory  may  bo  our  favored  pathway  to  the  Pacilic. 
We  have  done  with  the  Southwestern  division,  when 
wc  have  quoted  a  remark  of  Professor  Tucker,  twenty 
years  ago,  1830.  "The  banking  mania  has  prevailed 
in  the  Southwestern  States  beyond  any  other  in  the 
Union,  not  excepting  New  England,  but  in  consequenca 
of  which,  with  the  most  pnilitnbte  agriculture  in  tht 
United  Stntes,  the  bank  circulation  has  l)een  tlie  most 
depreciated,  and  they  are  still  suffering  the  evils  of  a 
disordered  curreicy." 

\'iri/iniii. — The  first  notice  of  any  bank  in  Virginio 
was  in  1805,  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gallatin's  report,  cap- 
ital $1 ,600,000.  This  was  the  Bank  of  Virginia,  char- 
terwl  In  1801,  and  which  expires  in  April,  1857;  its 
capital  has  been  enlarged  to  $2,(i.")0,000.  There  was, 
it  is  true,  a  l)ranch  of  the  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States  in  Norfolk;  but  tlio  pnppr  of  this  bank  rnrely 
fouiiil  its  way  into  the  interior  of  thu  country,  whcro 
the  currency  was  purely  metallic.  "  The  dcsli  of  ev- 
ery agriculturist  in  Virginia  had  some  gold  or  silver  to 
spare,  if  ho  was  a  prudent,  industrinus  man  ;  or  liu  had 
something  like  money  to  spare  in  the  hands  of  liis  mer- 
ilianf,  who,  in  the  days  of  which  I  am  siwaking,  nctf  . 
as  a  lianker  to  his  pros])ering  customers.  The  cur'cn  y 
lieiiin  siM-oio,  was  widely  scattered  through  tlie  lar.d,  and 
in  iliversillcd  Imiiih,  so  that  its  con-entration  at  any  par- 
ti;:iilar  point  was  iuiiKissihlc ;  and  conBequently  its  re- 
moval from  the  country  could  not  ha])|HMi  to  any  great 
extent."  The  same  writer  proi-ocds  :  "No  people  had 
more  cause  to  rejoice  than  the  jx-ople  of  Virginia ;  liut 
alls!  the  banks  came,  and  all  things  liecanic  changed. 
Like  the  Upas-tree,  they  have  withered  and  destroyed 
tlie  healthful  condition  of  the  country,  and  inflicted  on 
the  people  piilltieal  and  pecuniary  disease  of  tlio  most 
iluaillv  char.icter." 


Such  was  the  tone  of  public  sentiment  in  the  South- 
ern States,  originating  with  the  establishment  of  the 
fintt  United  States  Bank,  and  cherished  by  Virginia 
until  the  expiration  of  its  charter  in  1811,  when, 
through  fear  that  its  sovereignty  would  not  be  repre- 
sented at  the  funeral  orgiec,  the  Assembly,  in  January, 
1811,  passed  a  special  resolve,  "to  instruct  their  sen- 
ators and  request  their  representatives  to  vote  BKainst 
the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank" 
— a  puny  little  insiitution,  on  its  last  legs,  with  an 
embargo  behind  it,  and  a  war  before  its  last  expiring 
moments.  But  in  one  brief  year  the  mystery  was  ex- 
plained: Vifffiniii  wanted  a  bank  of  her  own,  and  in 
Fo'oruary,  1812,  we  perceive  that  the  Farmers'  Bank 
of  Virginia,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  with  a 
right  to  issue  $6,000,000  of  circulation,  was  cha:-tered ; 
and  y>  ith  the  Bank  of  Virginia  (in  which  the  State  was 
interested  $300,000),  and  the  enlargement  of  capital  to 
the  old,  and  the  creation  of  new  banks,  it  certainly  was 
very  jiolitic  that  the  State  should  wish  to  avoid  cither 
the  rivalry  or  the  surveillance  of  a  national  institution. 
Three  other  banks  followed  in  quick  succession,  with 
capitals  amounting  to  four  millions  more,  and  there 
was  no  fVirther  outcry  against  paper  money  or  banks, 
because  the  "  Old  Dominion"  had  adopted  them.  The 
charters  of  the  two  first  banks  prohil)ited  the  issue  of 
notes  under  $6,  whicn  they  adhered  to,  until  it  was 
found  convenient  to  issue  $7,  $8,  and  $0  notes  to  sup- 
ply the  use  of  coin ;  and  thus  the  intent  of  the  law  was 
frustrated.  Our  usual  talmlar  statement  furnishes  the 
readiest  mode  of  showing  the  bunking  operations  of 
the  State  from  18'20to  1850: 
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18,021,000 
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1S40 
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0.707,000 

1S42 

6 
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16,1711,000 

7,740,000 
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6 

0,684,070 

17.302,000 

8,007,000 

ISftO 

6 

',1,731,370 

lH.!fl!l,OflO 

8,044,000 

1851 

16 

12,706, 4!I0 

•24,010,000 

14,208,000 

l.sfiO 

no 

13,7.14.800 

With  the  exception  of  1887,  there  does  not  appear  to 
be  any  extravagant  banking ;  lint  In  ,Tanuury  of  that 
year  the  proportion  of  loans  to  capital  was  larger  than 
that  of  any  other  State  in  the  Union— being  50  |)er  cent, 
aliove  the  :-.>  ?rage  rate  of  all  the  lianks,  and  its  circu- 
latlim  in  exeesf  liy  a  larger  ratio,  214  to  111  average  pro- 
portion of  circulation  to  capital.     In  1851  the  general 
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banking  law  was  passed,  and  as  the  chartered  banks 
expire,  they  have  tiecn  required  to  comply  with  the 
general  rule  of  securing  their  circulation  by  a  pledge 
of  public  stocks.  The  Bank  of  Virginia  and  the  Fami> 
ers'  Bank  charters  expire  in  1857;  but  they  have  been 
wisely  renewed  upon  their  old  basis,  "  as  the  experi- 
ment of '  independent  l>anking'  has  not  so  triumphant- 
ly vindicated  the  sound  wisdom  of  the  principle  as  to 
induce  the  public  to  sacrilice  a  system  which  has  oper- 
ated, in  the  main,  equally  to  the  advantage  of  the  State 
and  the  community.  There  is  certainly  nothing  in  the 
financial  condition  of  the  State  to  warrant  any  hazard- 
ous experiments  with  its  monetary  relations." 

S'orth  Carolimi. — The  first  bank  incorporated  in  this 
State  was  the  Bank  of  Cape  Fear,  in  1804,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $250,000,  located  at  Wilmington.  Its  charter 
has  been  extended,  and  its  capital  increased  l>y  vari- 
ous enactments.  It  has  now  (2,000,000  of  capital,  of 
which  the  State  owns  $532,200;  and  its  present  char- 
ter expires,  by  limitation,  in  1880.  It  has  seven 
brunches.  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  North  Carolina 
was  originally  incorporated  in  1833,  with  a  capital  of 
f  1,500,000.  'it  is  now  $2,000,000,  of  which  the  State 
owns  $500,000 ;  and  its  charter  expires  in  18C0.  It  has 
nine  branches.  In  1834,  the  Merchants'  Bank,  $800,000 
capital ;  in  1847,  Commercial  Bank,  $800,000 ;  in  1849, 
Bank  of  Fayettoville,  $800,000;  in  1850,  Bank  of 
Washington,  $400,000,  and  Bank  of  Wadcsborougli, 
$20i),000  capitals,  were  severally  incorporated;  and 
the  whole  number  in  the  State  at  present  is  20  banks 
and  I)ranche8,  the  aggregate  of  whoso  capital  is 
$(],050,000.  In  O'le  of  the  lute  reports  of  the  Bank  of 
North  Carolina  we  find  the  following  remark:  "By 
successful  management,  this  bank  has  olitained  a  posi- 
tion and  influence  which  scarcely  any  State  institution 
ever  possessed,  and  certainly  none  in  North  Carolina, 
After  passing  uninjured  through  the  crisis  of  1837,  un- 
der the  able  guidance  of  its  first  president,  Mr.  Cam- 
eron, it  rapidly  acquired  confidence  and  strength,  and 
now  stands  pre-eminent  among  the  State  institutions 
of  our  land,"  We  are  happy  to  add  that  there  are  no 
"free  bank"  laws  in  this  State. 

South  Carolina. — The  first  bank  established  in  this 
State  was  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  chartered  in 
179'i!,  with  a  capiul  of  $1,000,000.  In  the  appendix  to 
Mr.  Woodbury's  report  of  the  banks  in  1837,  he  states 
tiio  South  Carolina  banks  as  follows : 
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But  we  believe  that  the  account  we  subjoin  is  tho 
correct  one : 
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The  Bank  of  the  State  of  .South  Carolina  was  a  pure- 
ly State  institution,  and  had  no  private  stockholders. 
It  was  originally  founded  lor  the  purpoHc  of  furnishing 
temimrury  aid  to  planters,  by  loans  of  $2000  to  each, 
und  for  many  years  was  a  mere  "loan  institution." 
In  1820  the  capital  of  this  liaiik  was  pledged  as  securi- 
ty for  the  redemption  of  the  bonds  of  the  State,  Issued 
to  carry  out  a  system  of  internal  improvements  recent- 


ly undertaken.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  bank 
was  immediately  converted  Into  a  commercial  institu- 
tion, and  conducted  on  corresponding  principles.  In 
1838  it  was  deemed  "expedient  and  beneficial,  both  to 
the  citizens  and  to  the  State,  to  recharter  the  bank 
until  1856,"  but  to  be  wound  up  in  18C0.  It  has  now 
a  surplus  of  assets  over  its  liabilities  of  over  two  mill- 
ions and  a  hulf  of  dollars,  and  tho  last  of  their  bonds 
due  in  London  Is  payable  in  1868,  commonly  known 
as  the  "  fire  loan,"  and  is  little  short  of  $600,000. 

In  regard  to  this  bank  we  will  transcribe  so.ne  ex- 
tracts from  Governor  Seabury's  message  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1849,  which  we  commend  to  the  notice  of  some 
ral)id  pcliticians  who  succeeded  in  hunting  down  the 
United  States  Bank :  "  The  Bank  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  is  a  dangerous  institution,  anti-republican  in 
its  character  and  tendency,  and  the  evils  inevitably  aris- 
ing from  the  connection  I>etween  a  moneyed  corporation 
and  the  State  increase  and  ramify  the  longer  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  former  are  extended.  The  polit- 
ical history  of  South  Carolina  has  too  long  presented 
che  anomalous  spectacle  of  its  constituted  authorities 
pertinaciously  upholding  a  State  corporation,  whilt  U 
Jenounctd  auy  unian  betueen  a  hank  and  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment. I  also  desire,  in  this  place,  to  express  my 
settled  conviction  that  the  Bank  of  the  State  was 
founded  on  a  false  and  pernicious  principle;  that  to 
grant  to  the  members  of  a  community,  almost  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  rural  pursuits,  unusual  facilities  for 
commanding  money,  is  to  inflict  upon  them  and  their 
posterity  an  unmitigated  evil." 

In  glancing  over  the  Treasury  Reports  for  18S0  and 
1854,  we  notice  that  the  Bunk  of  the  State  of  South 
Carolina  had  $1,169,541  in  circulation  in  the  first- 
named  year,  and  in  the  second  $1,054,561.  By  what 
right  did  they  issue  these  bills  ?  In  an  article  on  tho 
currency  in  J/unl't  Ma//azine,  in  1842,  by  Professor 
Tellkampf,  we  find  the  following  remarks:  The  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  declares,  "  that  no  State 
shall  coin  money,  emit  bills  of  credit,  or  make  any 
thing  but  gold  und  silver  a  tender  in  payment  of 
debts."  It  is  a  known  and  Fettled  principle,  founded 
on  philosophy,  that  no  one  can  transfer  to  another  a 
right  which  ho  docs  not  himself  possess.  "  Nemo  plus 
jurit  in  alium  Iranfjerre  potest,  qvam  quod  ipse  habet." 
Since  no  State  can  coin  money  or  emit  bills  of  credit 
(under  which  puper  money  is  included),  can  they 
make  any  thing  Imt  gold  and  silver  a  tender  for  the 
payment  of  debts?  No  State  has  a  right  to  make 
money,  no  matter  whether  gold  or  silver,  or  nny  oth- 
er muteriul ;  and  therefore  it  can  not  transfer  th<>  right 
to  banks  by  churter.  Wherefore,  these  charters  are 
wholly  unconstitutional.  Congress  only  has  the  right, 
and  that  is  the  only  power  which  can  confer  it. 

Other  lianks  have  iK-en  subsequently  chartered  in 
South  Carolina,  as  follows : 

rapllal. 

In  1R3«,  Bank  of  Clharlrston $3,lti0,800 

"  1838,  BouthweBtcm  liailroad  and  Danklng 

Company R()0,4?6 

Comniorrial  Uank,  Columbia 800,000 

Dank  of  IliinihurB 510,000 

Muri'liants'  Uank  of  Clieraw 400,000 

Ilankuf  Comdcn 87T,BflO 

Uank  of  OvorRetown 200,000 

Kuniicrs'  and  Kxclii<n|{n  Hank 91:9,000 

Uank  of  Nrwbcrry 300,000 

and  some  others,  numbering  altogether  20  banks  and 
branches,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $16,600,000, 
Tho  annexed  tabular  statement  finishes  our  notice 
of  theso  banks : 
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Georgia.— In  Georgia,  the  first  bank  which  appears 
in  Mr.  Woodbury's  report  is,  in  1811,  one  bank,  cap- 
ital $210,000;  in  1816,  two  banks,  capital  $628,680; 
in  1816,  three  banks,  capital  $1,602,600;  in  1820,  four 
banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $3,401,610;  anr* 


the  following  table  shows  that  Georgia  has  had  her  (nil 
rhare  of  lianking  business,  notwithstanding  her  fre- 
quent complaints  of  dependence  upon  Charleston  for 
facilities,  and  her  own  want  of  bank  capital.  There 
were  in  the  State,  in 
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1,050,842 
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2,471,264 

1,818,260 
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5,549,232 

1849 

18 

12,596,010 

4,118,419 

1,097,099 

1,517,«26 

6,963,146 

ia'» 

18 

12,967,600 

9,618,777 

2,623.227 

1,570,813 

13,607,4«0 

1865 

21 

13,413,100 

6,698,8t)S 

2,034,455 

1,461,880 

11,648,669 

These  statements  give  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
real  state  of  financial  operations  in  Georgia.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  report  of  1849,  the  Central  Bank,  the 
property  of  the  State,  which  had  for  ten  years  been 
winding  up  its  concerns,  had  its  capital  included, 
$1,480,000,  and  the  two  railroad  companies,  capitals 
$6,694,000,  making,  in  the  aggregate,  $8,171,000, 
wliich  should  be  deducted  from  the  banking  capital, 
as  above  stated,  when  the  return  would  be,  in  1849, 
tifteen  I>ank8. 


Capital $4,420,764 

Deposits 1,873,7811 

Circulation 8,019,749 


Specie $1,404,700 

Loans 6,502,714 


The  lunking  community  are  indebted  to  a  distin- 
guished representative  from  Georgia  (the  late  Richard 
Henry  Wilde)  for  the  introduction  and  adoption  of  the 
resolution  in  Congress  by  which  we  have  our  annual 
reports  on  the  banks  of  the  United  States.  Imperfect 
ns  these  reports  are,  they  illustrate  the  importance  of 
having  moro  attention  l)estowed  upon  them,  even  if 
their  preparation  should  require  an  additional  bureau 
at  Washington. 


Florida. — ^We  come  now  to  Florida,  the  last  State  in 
the  Southern  division,  and  which  was  admitted  into 
the  I  Inion  in  1846.  Under  its  territorial  government,  it 
hud,  in  1838,  five  banks,  with  an  aggreg'-^e  amount  of 
capital  of  $2,113,802,  $774,040  circulation,  $146,842 
specie,  $493,623  deposits,  and  $2,662,iil4  loans.  Tliese 
were  located  at  Pcnsacola,  Tallahassee,  Appalachicola, 
and  Magnolia,  but  they  are  all  broken  and  worthless. 
A  law  was  passed  in  1849  authorizing  a  bank  at  Talla- 
hassee, but  we  believe  that  it  was  not  organized,  and 
we  know  of  no  regular  bank  in  the  State. 

Miaaouri. — This  State  was  admitted  into  the  Union 
in  1821.  There  was  one  bank  in  existence  prior  to 
this  date,  the  operations  of  which  were  disastrous,  but 
the  first  we  find  in  the  regular  reports  is  the  State  Bank 
of  Missouri,  at  St.  I^ouis,  with  one  l)ranch,  in  1837,  and 
a  capital  of  $633,&"8,  circulation  $28,000,  and  specie 
$466,000.  This  is  now  the  only  bank  in  the  State, 
although  it  has  increased  the  number  of  its  branche.4 
to  meet  the  increasing  demand  for  banking  facilities. 
We  give  a  taliular  statement  of  its  operations,  during 
a  series  of  years,  from  1837  to  1850 : 
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This  bank  is  owned  by  the  State  to  the  extent  of 
$951,205,  and  the  balance  by  individuals,  and  its  char- 
ter will  expire  in  February,  1861,  having  i)een  ex- 
tended to  that  date  by  act  of  1856.  A  committee  on 
banks  formerly  recommended  a  sale  of  the  State's  in- 
terest in  the  bank,  and  the  charter  of  a  new  one  with 
$5,000,000  capital.  The  constitution  allows  but  one 
bank  and  branches,  and,  of  course,  without  its  altera- 
tion free  banks  can  not  be  introduced.  It  will  be  per- 
ceived th»t  the  bunk  has  .ilways  had  on  hand  a  large 
supply  of  specie  for  the  redemption  of  its  circulation, 
and  lias  consequently  always  enjoyed  a  hi^h  reputa- 
tion. It  has  maintained  specie  payments  since  its  in- 
corporation, although  its  circulation  was  necessarily 
restricted,  wlUle  many  of  the  bunks  of  the  East  and 
West  were  under  suspension  during  the  years  18,17-1840. 
We  trust  tliat  it  may  continue  a  fortress  of  strength  to 
resist  the  encroachment  of  free  banking  principles, 
wliich  are  now  pervading  several  of  the  States,  and 
furnish  an  enduring  evidence  of  the  profit  ond  security 
of  liaiiks  based  upon  n  upevle  capital. 

Ciill/iiifth. — Wo  are  not  aware  of  any  incorporated 
banks  in  the  State  of  California  ;  and  it  only  remains 
for  us  to  speak  of  those  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  llrst  bank  estuldislied  at  Washington  was  in  1792, 
with  a  capital  of  $ii00,00();  in  1802,  there  w.re  two 
banks,  $1,500,000;  in  1H05,  three  bank.,  $2,000,000; 
ill  IHll,  four  banks,  $2,841,895;  in  1815,  ten  banks, 
$1,0.8,296;  in  18-20,  thirte(nl)anks, $6,62,5,319 capitals. 
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The  charters  of  all  these  banks  expired  some  years 
since,  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  ben- 
efit, of  the  stockholders.  The  Farmers  and  Mechanics' 
Bank,  Georgetown,  the  Bank  of  the  Metropolis,  Bank 
oHVashington,  and  Patriotic  Bank  of  Washington,  are 
of  the  above  class,  and  are  about  the  only  banks  whose 
bills  are  current  on  any  terms,  and  they  are  looked 
niton  with  distnist  out  of  their  own  neighborhood. 

Cuncluinon.1. — The  past  financial  history  of  the  United 
States  abounds  with  examples  and  warnings ;  but  the 
mi'  fortune  is,  that  they  are  apt  to  be  unheeded  and 
lorgottcn.  How  many  of  our  merchants  now  on  the 
stage  of  active  enterprise  have  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  tile  past  history  of  commerce  «»  mtr  oan 
voiinir;/  diiriny  thepre-Htit  cmtiiry,  if,  indeed,  tliey  know 
that  which  relates  to  their  own  business,  beyond  the 
last  twenty  years  ? 

How  few  statesmen  and  financiers  of  these  modem 
days  of  high  attainments  arc  familiar  witli'  the  tinan- 
cisl  events  of  1886-'42 !  Those  wlio  retain  a  fresh  re- 
mem))rnncc  of  that  financial  crisis  will  ever  dread  a  re- 
currence, and  l)e  inspired  with  caution,  prudence,  ond 
distrust.  But  the  race  of  these  "  conservatives"  is  fast 
passing  away,  and  the  counsels  of  the  few  remaining 
are  almost  derided.  .lunior  partners,  or  successors, 
and  "  Young  America,"  fill  their  places,  and  now  take 
the  lead.  The  past  is  disregarded,  and  similar  errors 
will  prol>alily  eventuate  in  similar  disasters. 

Our  illustrious  statesman,  Daniel  Welister,  who  has 
left  for  our  use  invaluable  lessons  of  political  wisdom, 
in  his  cclebratc<l  speech  at  Trenton,  in  1844,  uttered 
these  words :  "  We  are  well  instructed  by  experience  j 
:  but  let  us  not  Iks  lost  to  cxiierience.  I/et  not  all  the 
good,  all  the  comforts,  all  the  blessings,  which  now 
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Mem  in  proipedt  for  all  claasea,  be  blighted,  ruined, 
and  destroyed,  by  running  into  danger  which  we  may 
avoid.  The  rocks  before  us  are  all  visible — all  high 
oat  of  water.  They  lift  ttiemselves,  covered  with  the 
fragments  of  the  awful  wrecks  and  ruin  of  other  times. 
Let  us  »void  them.  Let  the  master  and  the  pilots,  and 
the  helmsman  and  all  the  crew,  be  wide  awake,  and 
give  the  l)Teukers  a  good  berth." 

In  1882,  Mr.  Diddle,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  was  examined  by  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Cambrcleng, 
of  New  York,  was  chairman.  To  one  of  the  interroga- 
tories he  answered  in  the  following  language :  "  The 
idea,  at  the  present  day,  of  doing  the  business  of  this 
country  tcithout  banks  would  be  equal  to  the  project  of 
renouncing  canals,  and  railroads,  and  steaml>ont8,  and 
all  the  other  improvements  belonging  to  trade.  That 
banks  do  occasional  miscliief  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
but  nn<  11  some  valuable  improvement  is  found  which 
8f^i»Jei  ni'raiiiel  gov>d,  tbin  i^  no  objection  to  them, 
an  .,  .'  ust'tuted  as  they  now  are,  the  banks  of  the 
United  States  may  be  considered  safe  instruments  of 
commerce.  On  the  whole,  it  seer.  <3  wiser  ti  retain  thn 
establialied  institutions  of  the  country,  ii;  ttcad  of  r,- 
sorting  to  doubtful  and  hazardovj  rrperinu  j's.  Yi'hut 
is  wanted,  I  think,  in  our  i',;nking  system  id  thi,< :  first, 
to  widen  the  bosis  of  our  metallic  circul«ti<jr.,  b>-  «*«'- 
inhing  Hi',  use  irf'small  notes,  so  np  to  aliow  coin  to  take 
the  place  of  them,  as  it  inevitab)y  would ;  and,  second- 
ly, to  annex  to  the  non-payment  of  specie  by  tlie  banks 
so  heavy  a  penalty,  say  an  interest  of  12  [ler  cent., 
as  in  the  case  of  tlie  Bank  of  the  United  States,  or  21 
per  cent.,  as  in  some  of  the  Jetney  banks,  as  would 
deprive  the  banks  of  all  temptation  to  incur  the  riitk 
of  insolvency." 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  has  elapsed  since  lhe.se 
remarks  were  n  'ido  by  the  "  moneyed  &ut'~crat  of  I'hil- 
oilelpliia,"  and  the  very  principles  avowed  by  him  arc 
now  the  adopted  dogmas  of  his  former  opponents.  We 
boliiive  th.i*.  it  is  now  generally  adiiiittcd  that,  in  order 
to  carry  on  successfully  .'he  extensive  business  of  this 
country,  we  require  a  solid,  stuV'e,  .ind  uniform  cur- 
rency. It  is  undeniable,  also,  that  a  system  like  bank- 
ing, wnioh  ha.i  constituted  a  i)rominent  engine  of  trade, 
commerce,  and  manufactures  in  ull  civilized  communi- 
ties, must  possess  intrinsic,  iixcd,  and  asmrtained  prin- 
ciples ;  the  discovery,  development,  and  application  of 
which,  in  the  most  equitable  and  advautagcous  man- 
ner, should  be  the  leading  object  of  those  who  exercise 
any  agency  in  the  creation  or  management  of  our  mon- 
eyed institutions. 

The  early  antipathy  of  our  peoj)iO  ngninst  banks 
was  i\  blinded  prejudice ;  the  retrosi)eot  of  half  a  ccn- 
turj-  dii>clcses  many  great  evils  avid  abuses,  springing 
from  multifarious  causes  not  imputaiilc  to  the  system, 
but  rather  fungous  excrescences,  which  a  lu.xuriant 
growth  hoB  produced.  Fruuds  ^ifliout  number  have 
been  ]>er|>otrated,  undiscovered  and  liojK'less;  thou- 
Bunds  and  millions  of  dollars  have  been  scattered  in 
tliouglitless  ))rofusioii  by  Boards  of  Directors,  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  first  elements  of  baiiking,  and  loaned 
their  pajrer  promises  k.>  olilige  their  I'rictuls,  taking  a 
worthli..-s  written  individual  promise  for  nn  equally 
woitliloss  printed  bank-note.  Hut  wliaf  of  all  these 
thinjjs,  and  many  inore  wlii(h  ini|;lit  lie  added,  the 
great  extension  of  credit,  coiiscqiii-iit  upon  tlie  in- 
creased liunking  facilities,  vnrestrnhn'il  as  they  have 
firme-ltj  Ih'cu,  has  been  bencllciiii  tc'  all  classes,  to  the 
furin^'rs  and  meclianics  not  less  than  to  the  ;ner(hants. 
"  Voung  Anierioans,"  men  of  industrious,  entcipriking, 
and  energetic  characters,  hiivt>  left  tiie  cuniforts  of  their 
parental  homes,  and  liy  the  aid  of  bank  capital  iiave 
founil  the  facilities  by  whicli  they  could  cnvert  bound- 
less foroHts  and  untro'lden  wihis  into  cultivHtcd  fi.i-inN 
and  villages,  within  the  precincts  of  wlii  li  tliey  have 
estiililished  schwds  and  cbiirclics,  erocl-d  W(irk-sh<vps 
and  factories,  and  clustered  around  them  the  civiliza- 


tion, the  comforts,  and  refinements  which  are  now 
spread  over  our  Western  States.  True  it  is,  that  this 
expansion  of  bank  facilities  has  cast  its  dark  shadow 
as  well  as  its  sunlight.  In  many  a  city  and  town, 
thousands  have  been  ruined  by  the  recklessness  or  im- 
providence of  those  who  have  made  haste  to  be  rich, 
and  many  a  possessor  of  an  ample  fortune,  acquired  by 
a  life-long  labor,  has  gone  down  to  his  grave  in  sadness, 
sorrow,  and  deprivation,  by  the  violent  explosion  of 
those  fearful  volcanoes  which  periodically  have  scat- 
tered bnmlng  lava  and  ashes  over  the  golden  vistas 
which  speculation  had  conjured  up. 

But  the  question  now  arises.  When  are  our  experi- 
ments in  banking  to  encl?  We  have  tried  national 
banlcs,  specie  banks,  safety-fUnd  banks,  tm  banks,  and 
bogus  banks ;  and  we  have  a  8ul>-treasury  scheme,  and 
untold  treasures  of  geld  in  California,  but  these  are 
merely  chaotic  materials,  moving  in  space  at  random — 
no  single  mind  directs  their  movements,  and  the  re- 
sult will  probably  be  "confjsion  varso  ^^onfounded." 
Where,  then,  are  ,ve  to  \  jok  for  succor  ?  We  can  dis- 
cover Ijut  ...le  sure  iraint,  and  that  is  the  general  gov- 
ernment, who  alone  have  the  power  to  exercise  a  salu- 
ary  control  ever  the  currency  of  our  whole  country, 
through  the  agency  of  tbot  grand  regulator  of  ex- 
change, an  exchequer  system,  aided,  if  need  be,  by 
that  pet  of  the  government,  the  present  sub-treasury 
scheme. 

From  the  following  t.d}U  of  the  number  of  banks, 
amount  of  cupital,  an.1  lircnlatiou,  it  will  appear  that 
the  number  of  banks  haa  doubled  iii  a  period  of  nearly 
twenty  years;  while  t!ii>  •  iipitul  end  circulation  have 
increi'scd  only  ibout  30  per  cent,  in  the  same  time, 
whi  ;ii  ratio  m  not  equal  to  the  growth  or  increase  in 
wealth  of  the  country. 

TBr-'JURY    BKl-OBT. 
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Bank*.     |        Capilai  paid  Id. 

$i«:n,ooo,wio 

310.000,000 
327,000.000 
8«3,()00,000 
813,000,000 

aeo.oiw.ooo 

228,000,000 
210,000,000 
200,000,000 
100,000,000 
20S,(K)0.000 
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207,000,000 
217,000,000 
227,000,000 
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$U9,000,(M)0 
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lii6,000,000 

107,000,000 

107,li00,()00 

83,0(10,000 

68,000.000 

76,000,000 

89,000,000 

106,000,000 

10.'S.OOO,(H)0 

128.000,000 

114,000,0(K) 

]3l,o(MI,00U 

16.'>,(HI0,000 


2O4,0(K).000 
187.i)0(>,0(KI 


Our  task  is  ended,  when  we  have  acknowledged  the 
sources  from  which  thli,  compilation  has  been  derived. 
From  Condy  Kaguet  nnd  Pjvlessor  Tucker'.*  ivorlis  on 
Jiiinh  and  Hiinkinr),  from  AV  es'  /ii;/i»ler,  the  JIankers' 
and  //tint's  Atagnziiies,  lilicru!  extracts  have  teen  ni;ite, 
and  all  the  tabular  statemonts  l.,»ve  been  derived  li- 
ther  from  the  'iankm'  M  lyczme  or  th?  reports  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Trea.tii'y.  The  adniirab'.^  Index  to 
/'frmliral  /.iteri./ure,  liy  the  accomplished  librariiin  of 
the  Boiiton  Athena  m,  liss  been  an  cHicient  gni'lc  to 
authorities  and  essuvs  M'hich  night  otherwise  have 
escaped  o'lr  nticrtion,  and  has  fully  verilled  the  motlo 
on  his  titKpagO; 

"Qui  i-cit  iilil  sit  cdciitis,  hnhenti  est  projiniiiH." 

/iank  cj  the  Vniiril  Ktnten. — The  old  Bnnk  of  ttio 
United  States  was  incorpdi.itcd  by  nn  act  of  f'(in;;rcsf, 
np.iroved  Fcliruary,  1791.  II>  *\:.y  limitanon  of  the 
chiiftor,  it  was  lo  exiiire  on  the  4lh  of  March,  1811. 
This,  like  the  Bii  iks  of  l'"rpbin(l,  \  .;;c,  nnd  .Sweden, 
vviis  a  bank  of  di  i.^it.  discount,  nnd  circulotii/  ;,  with 
a  capital  of  I?  10,000, 000. 

Tliosc  Kur.ipeap  writers,  loth  Urj'ish  .ind  French, 
will)  have  eulogi/,('(l  this  institution  as  Icing  purcy 
cunuiicrcial,  nr..l  liiHtinguislicd  from  iliosu  of  Kn«!and 
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and  France  by  not  being  connected  with  tlie  govern- 
ment, or  un  engine  of  Unance,  cun  not  have  read  the 
charter,  the  preamble  to  which  )>egimi  thus :  "Where- 
as the  establishment  of  a  bank  will  be  very  conducive 
to  the  conducting  of  the  national  finances,  will  tend  to 
f,'ivu  facility  tu  the  obtaining  of  loans  for  the  use  of  the 
government  in  sudden  emergencies,  and  will  be  pro- 
ductive ot  coraiiUrable  advantagei)  to  trade  and  industry 
in  general,"  etc.  Instead  of  being  a  merely  commer- 
cial establishment,  therefore,  it  was  essentially  and 
mainly  of  a  financial  and  political  cliaructer,  and  it 
was  on  this  ground  that  its  constitutionality  wus  de- 
fended ;  the  right  of  ('ongress  to  grunt  such  a  charter 
licing  claimed  mostly  upon  the  strength  of  that  clause 
of  tiie  Constitution  which  gives  to  Congress  the  power 
necessary  for  carrying  into  e'xecution  the  powers  enu- 
merated, and  expressly  vested  in  that  bwly.  The  ori- 
gin of  tills  establishment  was,  therefore,  similar  to  that 
of  the  Dunk  of  England,  and  the  resemblance  is  not  lim- 
ited to  the  general  purposes  of  its  institution,  for,  as  the 
Dank  of  England  orig^\atcd  in  a  loan  to  the  British 
government,  so  the  act  by  which  the  old  Bank  of  the 
United  States  was  chartered  provided  that  the  sums 
subscribed  by  individuals  and  corporations  should  be 
payable  one-fourth  in  gold  and  silver  nnd  three-fourths 
ill  the  puldic  debt  certificates.  The  President  of  the 
liiiited  States  was  authorized  to  subscribe  for  two  mill- 
ions of  the  stock  in  behalf  of  the  United  States.  The 
directors,  l)eing  twenty-live,  were  chosen  by  the  stock- 
holders without  ony  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
government  in  the  election ;  but  the  government  re- 
served the  right  of  inspecting  the  atTuirs  of  the  liank, 
and  for  this  puriiose  the  Secretary  of  the  Treosury  was 
authorized  to  demand  «(  the  president  and  directors  n 
stutcmcnt  of  its  concerns  as  often  as  he  might  see  fit. 
The  corporation  was  authorized  to  establish  branches 
in  any  part  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  only  restriction 
a»  to  circulation  was,  that  the  amount  of  debts  duo 
from  the  corporation  by  bond,  bill,  note,  or  otherwise, 
besides  the  debts  due  for  deposit.',  should  never  ex- 
ceed #10, COO, 000;  nnd  in  case  of  excess,  the  directors 
by  •,1'hoso  agency  such  debt  should  bo  incurred  were 
iv,ide  personally  answerable.  This  bank  went  into  ofi- 
.^ration,  and  had  a  most  powerful  agency  in  establish- 
ing the  credit  of  the  government,  facilitating  its  finan- 
cial operations,  nnd  promoting  the  interests  of  industry 
anil  commerce.  Congress  having  refused  to  renew  the 
chiirtfir,  itexpli-'id,  by  its  own  limitation,  in  1811.  But 
liuiiug  the  war  which  ensued  the  want  of  a  national 
liiink  was  severely  felt,  not  (mly  us  an  agent  for  collect- 
iiiK  the  revenues,  but  more  especially  for  transmitting 
funil.s  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  and  then 
it  iiiiglit  ha\e  been  u  useful  auxiliary  lO  the  public 
credit  by  supplying  temiiorary  loans  in  cases  of  emer- 
Hency.  So  thoroughly  convinced  wore  the  ]niblic  of 
the  neoesait}-  of  such  an  institution,  that  the  nieniliers 
of  -'le  same  political  party  from  which  the  constitu- 
ti'  il  objections  hud  been  made  to  the  ohl  Bank,  and 
which  hc'l  I .  .'sed  to  renew  its  charter,  jiassed  an  act  of 
Congress,  wliica  was  approved  bj'  the  President,  April 
10,  IMKi,  chartering  the  sec^md  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  with  a  capita'  of  if.'io.OOO.OOO,  upon  principles 
and  >\  ilh  pro\  isions  very  similar  to  those  contained  in 
the  foriner  chartcf.  For  tliis  charter  the  governmer.t 
(leniimdiHJ  and  received  a  bonus  of  l|t)!,600,(K)C  from  the 
stoi'klioiders,  Tl:i  government  l)ecanie  a  stockholder 
ill  the  suinc  pro|)ortion  as  in  the  former  bank,  taking 
one-fiftli,  or  .ii(7,0<)0,000  of  vhe  stock.  The  direction  of 
the  iiistituti<.in  wus  left  to  the  stockholders,  a^  in  the 
old  luink,  except  ti-ut  the  government  reserved  Iho 
right  of  upiKjiiitinent  and  removal  »t  pler.sure,  by  the 
I'rcHident,  of  t:vii  directors  out  of  the  twenty -five,  the 
other  twenty  'icing  elected  liy  the  stockhoMers.  The 
government  ulsn.  reserved  the  right  to  demand  a  state- 
ment of  the  concerns  of  the  institution  liy  committees 
ot  cither  bn.nch  o^  the  Legislature.  One  quarter  of 
the  subscription  to  Uie  stock  was  payable  either  in 


gold  and  silver  or  United  States  stock,  at  the  option 
of  subscribers.  The  $7,000,000  to  lie  sub8crtbe<l  by 
the  government  wag  payable  either  in  gold  and  silver, 
or  public  stock,  at  an  interest  of  &  per  cent.,  at  the  op- 
tion of  the  (^""cmment.  The  transactions  of  the  cor- 
poration wer>.  limited  to  making  loans  and  trading  (n 
the  precious  'dtiils,  and  the  sole  of  such  goods  or 
proceeds  of  such  lands  as  should  be  pledged. 

Branches  were  established  in  various  parts  of  the 
Union.  No  other  similar  corporations  could  be  char- 
tered by  the  government,  except  banks  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  with  a  capital  not  exceeding  in  total 
$6,000,000,  during  the  period  for  which  the  charter 
was  granted,  namely,  to  the  3d  of  March,  1836.  The 
bank  was  prohibited  from  purchasing  any  part  of  the 
public  debt,  taking  interest  over  6  per  cent.,  or  loan- 
ing to  the  government  over  $500,000,  or  to  any  State 
over  $50,000 ;  and  the  debts  of  the  bank  were  in  no 
case  to  exceed  the  amount  of  deposits  by  more  than 
$35,000,000.  And  in  case  of  refusing  specie  payment 
of  its  notes  or  deposits  in  specie,  the  bunk  was  made 
liable  to  pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  12  per  cent,  per  an- 
num. The  bunk  was  also  obliged,  by  its  charter,  to 
give  the  government  the  necessary  facilities  for  trans- 
ferring the  puldic  funds  fl-om  place  to  place  within  the 
United  States  without  charging  commissions,  or  claim- 
ing any  allowance  on  account  of  the  difference  of  ex~ 
change,  and  to  transact  all  the  business  of  commis- 
sioners of  loans  whenever  required  so  to  do.  The  bank 
was  prohibited  from  issuing  bills  under  the  denomiiui- 
tion  of  $5. 

The  bank  commenced  operations  on  the  7th  of  April, 
1817 ;  and  soon  after  entered  into  a  compact  with  the 
State  banks  for  a  simultaneous  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  which  took  place  on  the  20th  February,  1817. 
Every  efl'ort  was  made  to  push  its  pajicr  into  circu- 
lation. Its  discounts  were  increased  in  one  month 
from  $3,000,000  to  $20,000,000  j  and  in  Octotier,  nine 
months  after  going  into  operation,  they  had  increased 
to  $33,000,000.  Of  course,  with  this  immense  expan- 
sion, the  currency  depreciated ;  prices  of  every  thing 
ranged  high ;  speculation,  especially  in  stocks,  was 
rife.  The  management  of  the  lank  was  very  bad; 
money  was  lent  on  the  stock  of  tho  bank  to  its  par  val- 
ue, and  so  persons  of  no  means  became  stockholders — 
nledging  the  stock  for  the  loan  with  which  they  bought 
the  stock.  Tho  branches  which  had  been  made  at  all 
lioints.  North,  East,  West,  and  South,  were  issuing 
notes,  limited  by  the  ability  to  make  them.  In  obe- 
dience to  a  fixed  law  of  action  and  reaction  being 
equal,  a  revulsion  soon  came,  and,  owing  to  the  mis- 
manugotnent  of  the  directors,  it  was  increased.  Tho 
brnnches  met  with  great  losses :  at  Baltimore,  for  in- 
stnuce,  from  the  imprjper  conduct  of  the  officers,  it 
wfcs  estimated  at  $l,'i71,221 ;  and  the  aggregnte  losses 
of  the  [Mirent  bank  up  to  tho  Cth  of  March,  1819,  ex- 
ceeded $3,500,000.  The  dividends  in  the  same  time 
amounted  to  $-1,410,000,  of  this  sum  $1,348,553  was 
received  for  interest  on  pubMc  delit  held  by  the  liank, 
which  made  the  profits  on  ths  banking  operations  less 
by  half  u  million  than  its  losses.  These  losses,  and 
the  fluctuations  caused  by  ihe  difficulties  of  the  bunk 
in  the  currency  and  in  money  affairs  generally,  created 
a  strong  fccliivg  uguinst  the  bunk,  which  added  to  the 
party  who  heldthut  the  bank  was  unconstitutional  and 
inexpedient. 

In  the  sessions  of  1831-32  the  bank  made  applica- 
tion to  Congress  for  a  renewal  of  the  charter;  and  a 
bill  wus  pasfied  incorporating  anew  the  bank.  This 
v,us  vetoed  by  President  Jackson.  It  was  then  re- 
considered by  Congress,  but  failing  to  obtain  tho  con- 
stitution. '  mujority  of  two-thirds,  it  was  finally  re- 
jected, July,  1832. 

The  rcinovul  of  the  government  dcpo.:!t8  fVoni  th» 
Bank  of  tho  United  States  l>y  the  President,  Septem- 
lier  'i'i,  1833;  the  adoption,  in  coiificquence,  by  Con- 
gress of  what  wag  afterward  called  the  ''deposit-bank 
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•ystem,"  as  a  means  of  safely  keeping  the  public  mon- 
ev ;  the  resolutiou  of  the  Senate  that  the  removal  was 
uncalled  for,  anil  the  responsibility  assunicil  1>y  the 
President  unconstitutional,  etc.,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Webster,  and  passed  March  28,  1884 ;  the  passaf^e  of 
the  act  of  June  23,  1886,  for  the  distril)Ution  of  the 
surplus  revenue  among  the  different  States  of  the 
Union ;  the  issue  l)y  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  famous  specie  circular  of  July  11,  1886;  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  by  the 
Legislature  of  Pennsylvania  early  in  the  same  year ; 
the  derangement  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  which 
led,  in  May,  1887,  to  the  general  suspension  of  specie 
payments  by  the  banks ;  the  resumption  of  specie  pay- 
ments by  the  banks  in  the  summer  of  1838,  with  the 
adoption  of  the  "  free-banking  system"  by  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  several  others,  were  events  which  may 
be  regarded  as  being  intimately  connected  with  the 
suspension  of  the  Dank  of  the  United  States. — K.  A. 

"When  it  wns  linally  settled  that  no  rccharter  of 
the  national  bank  was  to  bo  olitained,  a  plan  was  pro- 
jected to  combine  the  advantages  of  the  long-estab- 
lished correspondence,  name,  and  machinery  of  the 
former  bank,  l>y  incorporating  its  stock  with  a  new 
institution  under  the  name  of  "  The  I'residcnt,  Direct- 
ors, and  Company  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States 
of  Penntiylvania,"  which  was  chartered  on  the  18th  of 
February,  IpC,  by  the  Legijilature  of  that  State.  The 
transfer  of  the  funds  of  the  old  institution  was  made 
into  the  new  State  bank.  More  than  15  per  cent,  was 
restored  by  the  government  beyond  its  sub.scription  at 
the  period  of  the  transfer,  and  3J  per  cent,  had  Iwen 
paid  to  the  same  source  every  six  montlis  for  a  long 
ccu.'se  of  yci'rs.  In  -onsequence  of  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  the  new  institution,  the  stockholders 
were  content  to  8ubscril>e  anew  in  the  new  State  Itank ; 
and  it  is  alleged  that  all  of  them  might,  at  tliis  junc- 
ture, have  received  their  investments  back,  not  only 
at  par,  but  with  a  largo  advance.  This  the  govern- 
ment actually  did,  and  no  power  was  enjoyed  by  the 
government  that  was  not  shared  bj'  every  ii\dividual. 
Indeed  it  was  alleged  by  Mr,  Nicholas  Biddle  (who 
held  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  State  )>ank, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  national  bank),  as  recently  as 
April,  1841,  that  the  State  institution  was  prosperous 
down  to  the  end  of  his  administration  in  Mar'.'h,  183!). 
The  downfall  of  the  Stole  institution,  however,  soon 
occurred,  bringing  disaster  upon  the  stockholders. 
From  March,  1839,  to  March,  1841,  the  stock  of  the 
State  bank  declined  from  116  to  17  per  cent.,  and  this 
loss  fell  in  considerable  part  upon  those  who  had  liccn 
the  original  stockholders  of  the  national  bank.  The 
stock  is  now  quoted  from  $1  to  $2  {ler  share.  The  new 
institution  did  not  rest  upon  the  l>road  foundation  of 
national  aid,  and  of  course  hod  not  the  contidence  pos- 
sessed by  the  national  bank." — IIitnt's  Merch,  Mag. 

A  bill  for  establishing  a  Fiscal  Bunk  of  the  United 
States  p:issed  the  House  of  lieprescntatives,  August  C, 
1841;  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  August  16.  Another 
bill  for  a  Fiscal  Corporation  vetoed  .Septemlwr  9,  1841, 
followed  liy  «  resignation  of  all  tho  Cabinet,  except  Mr. 
Webster,  which  ended  for  u  time  all  cfibrts  to  obtain 
under  uny  name  a  new  national  bank. 

C.vNAiiA. — There  are  eight  bunks  in  Canada  besides 
the  Bunk  of  British  North  America,  which  lius  its  chief 
ofticc  in  Kngland,  und  spreads  its  britnclies  all  over 
British  America.  Tliis  bank,  which  was  incorporated 
in  1840,  has  a  capital  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  Of  the 
eight  more  strictly  colonial  banks,  four  arc  in  I-owcr 
and  four  in  Upper  Canada.  The  most  im|K)rtnnt  of 
these  is  the  Bank  of  tlontreal,  with  u  present  capital 
of  £1,600,000  currency.  The  three  other  lianks  in 
I/)wer  C;ina<ln  are,  the  City  Bank  of  Montreal,  with  u 
capital  of  £300,000 ;  the  Bunquc  dii  Puuple  in  Slont- 
real,  with  a  capital  of  £300,000;  and  the  Quolwc 
Bank,  with  a.  capital  of  i;i)00,(HJO.  Tho  l>anks  in  V:\y- 
|>cr  Canada  are,  the  Bank  of  Upper  Canada,  Toron'o, 


incorporated  1821,  with  a  present  capital  of  £1,000,000 ; 
he  Commercial  Bank  of  the  Midlunil  District,  Kings- 
ton, incorporated  1832,  capital  £1,000,000;  the  Gore 
Bank,  Hamilton,  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
£100,000;  and  the  Niagara  District  Bank  at  St.  Cath- 
erines, with  a  capital  of  £600,000. 

Almost  all  of  these  institutions  have  branches  in 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  issue  notes,  payable 
on  demand,  from  one  dollar  upward.  The  least  de- 
nomination of  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  British  North 
America  is  four-dollar  notes,  representing  £1  colonial 
currency.  The  greater  numl)er  of  these  institutions 
are  now  understood  to  be  paying  from  6  to  7  per  cent, 
(icr  annum  upon  their  paid-up  stock ;  and  the  stock 
of  the  most  successfiil  among  them  was  selling,  in 
April,  1864,  at  from  16  to  25  per  cent,  premium.  All 
accounts  are  kept  in  Canada  in  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence,  provincial  currenc;. .  The  present  one  pound 
of  provincial  currency  is  al)out  equal  to  16«.  id.  ster- 
ling, or  four  dollars  United  States  currency.  The  En- 
glish sovereign  is  equal  to  24«.  4d.  currency  ;  the  shil- 
ling within  a  fraction  of  l^i.  Sd. ;  and  the  half-crown 
almut  a».  Hd.  colonial  currency.  The  bank  capital 
of  Canada  was  largely  increased  by  act  of  1854,  viz. : 


Namn. 

Pormtr 
CaplUI. 

AdditlQIl, 

ISM. 

Cajpllil, 

Itank  of  Montrpsl 

Hank  of  I'ppcr  Canada . . 
tUimin.  Bank  of  Ouiiuda  . 

City  Hank,  Montreal 

llaiique  du  Pciiple 

Quebec  liank 

Total 

£ 
1,000,000 

noo,ooo 
000.000 

i22fi,000 
?00,000 
260,000 

£ 

600,000 
600,000 
600,000 
■6,000 
100,000 
!!  60,000 

£ 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

300,000 

300.000 
t>00.000 

'2,tf75,(IOO  1  1.1126,000  1  4,(100,000  | 

FniE!»i>LT  SociETiEH. — Friendly  Societies  are  as- 
sociations, mostly  in  England,  of  persons  chiefly  in  the 
humlder  classes  for  the  purpose  of  making  provision 
by  mutual  contribution  against  those  contingencies  in 
human  life,  the  occurrence  of  which  can  be  calculated 
by  way  of  average.  The  principul  oltjects  conteni- 
)dated  by  such  societies  arc  the  following :  the  insur- 
ing of  a  sum  of  .lOney  to  be  paid  on  the  birth  of  a 
meml)er's  child,  or  on  the  death  of  a  member  or  any 
of  his  family ;  the  maintenance  of  mcnilwrs  in  old  age 
and  widowhood  ;  the  administration  of  relief  to  mem- 
bers incupacitutcd  for  labor  by  sickness  or  accident ; 
and  tho  endowment  of  members  or  their  nominees. 
Friendly  societies  arc,  therefore,  associations  for  mu- 
tual assurance,  but  are  distinguished  from  assurance 
i-ocioties,  proirerly  so  called,  by  the  circumstonce  that 
the  sums  of  money  which  they  insure  are  compara- 
tively small. 

Although  the  period  when  such  societies  originated 
appears  to  he  unknown,  their  existence  in  ancient 
times  is  unquestionable.  They  were  numerous  in  En- 
gland among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  but  from  the  general 
want  of  earning  at  so  early  an  age,  and  the  difficulty 
of  preserving  written  documents  even  of  the  highest 
importance  relating  to  a  period  so  remote,  it  can  not 
be  expected  wo  should  now  possess  any  very  complete 
records  of  their  history  or  ]>roocedings.  SV'riters  of 
credit,  however,  have  mentioned  several  of  these  fra- 
ternities or  "guilds"  us  existing  l)Oth  before  and  siilv 
sequently  to  tho  Norman  Conquest,  and  their  rules, 
which  are  still  preserved,  are  highly  interesiing,  from 
their  similarity  to  tliose  of  tlie  friendly  societies  of  the 
present  day.  "These  guilds  or  social  corporations," 
ol)servc8  an  excellent  writer,  "seem,  on  the  whole,  to 
liave  been  friendly  associations  made  for  mutual  aid 
and  contriliution  to  meet  the  peculiar  exigencies  which 
were  p<"r|)ctually  arising  from  burials,  legal  exactions, 
penal  mulcts,  and  other  payments  and  compensations." 
— Ti  iinkk's  ,inglo-S(iX(>nt.  Some  of  them  had  for 
their  ol)jects  the  bestowal  of  annual  charity,  the  pny- 
nicnt  of  stipends  to  \tooT  persons,  the  entertainment  of 
poor  strangers  and  travelers,  and  various  other  works 
of  a  like  cliuritable  and  benevolent  character. 
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Caplul, 

lfo«. 

£ 

1.5(10,000 

1.0(H),OOfl 

1,000,000 

300,000 

300.000 

500,000 


Bank$  of  the  United  Stalei,  1867.— The  following  is 
a  summary  of  the  liabilities  and  the  resources  of  the 
t)ank8  of  each  State  in  the  Union,  a(»;ording  to  the  of- 

flclal  returns  in  or  near  January,  1857. — From  the  Fi- 
nance  Jttport  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treiuvry,  December. 
1867. 

SUtM. 

UASItlTIBS.                                                                                                                               1 

No  of 
Bsnki. 

No.  of 
BrsachM. 

DaU. 

Cspilal. 

ClKilsUon. 

Dopoolto. 

DtMoihsr 
BsDkl. 

OUior 

LUbilitiM. 

$121,748 

931,868 

659,703 

911,458 

«,7«7,383 

127,069 

079,701 

98.235 

6645 

3,35,M19 

872,644 

5,000 

2,207,683 

9'6V,263 
60,000 

157,981 

177.809 

392,758 

52,640 

1,290,480 

Maine 

New  llampBhiro . 

Vermont 

Maaaaehusettd  . . 
Kliode  laUnd  ... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennaylvania . . . 

Delaware 

Muryland 

Vlrfflnla 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina.. 

Georgia  

Alaliami 

Louisiana 

Hiaxiasippi 

Tennessee 

Kentucky 

Mlnsouri 

Illinois 

76 
49 
4t 

17i 
98 
70 

810 
46 
Tl 
8 
81 
19 
13 

la 

19 

4 

0 

1 

22 

8 

6 

42 

83 

61 

4 

49 

4 

'i 
1 

's 

38 
16 
3 
4 

io 
is 

2T 

is 

Jan.,   1857 
Uec.,  1866 
July,  185(1 
Oet,    1856 
Dec,  1856 
April,  1866 
Kept.,  liCxi 
Jan.,    1657 
Not.,  1850 
Jan.,    1S57 
Jan.,    1857 
Jan.,    1857 
Jan.,    18.'>7 
Jan.,    1867 
Jan.,   1867 
Jan.,   1367 
Dec,  1866 
Jan.,    1867 
Jan.,    1857 
Jan.,   1857 
Dec,  1856 
Oet,    1866 
Oct.,    1856 
Nov.,  1866 
Dec,   1856 
Jan.,    1857 
Jan.,    1857 

$8,135,785 

4.881,000 

8,866,946 

63,5(18,800 

80,276,399 

18,913,872 

96,831,801 

6,632,770 

28,009,844 

1,428,135 

12,2117,276 

18,868,000 

6,425,260 

14,887,642 

15,428,6110 

2,297,800 

21,730,400 

836,000 

8,451,422 

10,506,806 

1,216,406 

5,872,144 

4,123,08) 

6,742,421 

841,489 

2,«R5,0n0 

2(15,000 

$4,641,646 
8,677,639 
3,970,720 

36,514,815 
5,521,'.'0S 
9,197,762 

84,019,638 
4,760,865 

17,868,096 
1,894,094 
6,156,0:16 

12,686,627 
6,301,262 

10,054,652 
9,147,011 
8,177,284 
9,194,189 
660,345 
8,401,948 

13,082,215 
2,780,880 
6,534,ll« 
4,731,706 
9,163,629 
670,649 
1,702.670 
853,790 

$1,994,732 

1,058,303 

797.536 

28,437,260 
8,141,657 
4,000,335 

96,907,970 
4  891,970 

27,6'J8,684 
868,414 
9,611,8'.'4 
7,897,474 
1,170,026 
8,502,733 
8,126,5:}0 
2,423.263 

13,478.729 
83,436 
4,875846 
4,473,378 
1,183,982 
1,002,390 
1,852,743 
6,543,4W 
1,347.956 
8,3651^2 
125,291 

$146,083 

'  7,849 

4,807,601 

1,475,221 

875,287 

29,014,126 

i,4.:;8.65s 

4,216.515 
147,260 

1,896,284 
729,507 
224,821 

3,518,!I62 

1,663,429 
703^413 
965,655 

944,917 
2,983,873 
111,984 
219,483 
272.815 
1,202,901 
118,962 

'  "]',740 

Indiana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Nebraska  Terrt'y 
ToUl  liabilities 

1283 

138 

$370,834,080 

$214,778,822 

$280351,852 

$67,U74,o83 

$19,810,660 

Jtstw. 

asaoDKcifl. 

Losni. 

Btoeki. 

RmI  Eilata. 

other 
InvmtnienU. 

Due  by  other 
Banlii 

Notei  of  other 
Bankj. 

Specie  Punde. 

Specie. 

Maine 

New  Hampshire. 

$13,277,020 
8,346.421 

.... 

$133,251 
75,893 

.... 

$1,158,276 
Y41.475 

$376,210 
136  5)4 

$705,143 
236.013 

V'irmont 

7,302,951 

$114,539 

135,263 

$62,331 

1,142,104 

48,146 

$39,440 

208,868 

Massachusetts  . . 

101,132,792 

.  .  >• 

1,426,892 

7,.'.74,71ll 

6,248,379 

4,555.571 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

28,679,343 

128,639 

473,652 

70,133 

1,255,322 

1,281,754 

.... 

548.343 

Connecticut 

28,511,149 

1,216,680 

458.182 

48  S,  138 

3,432,975 

367,819 

240,248 

1,006.403 

New  York 

206.892,499 

24,027.633 

6,668,945 

>  •  •  • 

12,179,169 

2,936,205 

22,678,623 

12,893,771 

New  Jersey 

13,330,085 

681.773 

224,711 

288,2C6 

2.V87,204 

710,072 

819,920 

Pennsylvania  ... 

62,237,234 

2,801,626 

1,200,569 

803,780 

6,143,830 

6,719,234 

1,513,606 

5,973,188 

Delaware 

3,021,378 

83,076 

130,0,)0 

1.066 

616,614 

40,080 

196,601 

146.367 

Maryland 

22,293,554 

753,278 

402,217 

23,628 

1,894,791 

1,666,663 

9,168 

3,522,661 

Virginia 

24,800,576 

3,134,066 

872,3(58 

484,632 

2,405.211 

1,509.089 

13.402 

8,092,741 

North  Carolina. . 

12,630,621 

94,116 

192,475 

7,913 

846,410 

1166,076 

1,373 

1,166,9?8 

South  (Carolina. . 

28,227,370 

8,263,376 

631,273 

6.18,662 

1,180,938 

539,497 

.  .  •  • 

1.197,774 

Georgia  

16,649,201 

2,249,083 

8,863,280 

534  619 

1,808,971 

1,480,570 

31,028 

1,702,108 

Alabama 

6,646.200 

142,201 

78,148 

1,252 

665,802 

501,287 

•  •  •  • 

1,139,312 

Louisiana 

31,200,290 

4,794,8* 

2,470,683 

1,493,905 

6,416,728 

•  •  •  • 

•  •  •  - 

6,811.162 

Mlssisaippi 

657,030 

619 

11,413 

t  •  •  * 

257,505 

26,503 

•  •  •  • 

7,912 

Tennessee  

10,893,31)0 

2,460,303 

690,715 

24,109 

2,880.700 

1,009,408 

62,767 

2,094,(;32 

Kentucky 

23,404,661 

739,126 

405,(107 

368,924 

4,116,430 

840,959 

4,406,106 

Misaouri 

4,112,791 

.... 

03,264 

.... 

76,!)91 

190,910 

.... 

1,215,134 

Illinois 

1,740,671 

6,129,613 

63,832 

3,953,46« 

433,717 

19,?97 

635  810 

7,089,691 

1,694.367 

227,599 

380,911 

1,338.418 

687,238 

1,199,863 

l»;i,489 

68  5: 18 

1,420,076 

2,016,814 

92.703 

Ohio 

16  233  241 

2  749  686 

810  146 

637.837 

2,749,558 
245,061 

89,007 

Michigan 

1,908,603 

583,839 

60,110 

11,146 

9,141 

Wisconsin 

6,280,084 

2,025,160 

160.315 

l,ti92 

458,771 

701,101 

78,222 

542,938 

Nebraska  Terrl'y 
Total  resources 

418,0117 

.... 

3,975 

2,151 

12:),804 

15,009 
$1:8,124,008 

210 

130,326 

$684,450,8^7 

$59,272,329 

$.16,124  622 

*5,9.0,3B6 

$U5,849,205 

.$25,081,641 

$58,349,838 

Since  the  early  portion  of  this  article  was  prepared 
for  tlie  press,  important  events  have  occurred  both  in 
Kurope  and  the  United  States,  involving  thu  stability 
of  the  banking  concerns  of  both  continents.  The  above 
tables  contain  the  latest  official  returns  of  the  liabilities 
and  resources  of  the  bunks  of  the  Union,  and  may  bo 
considered  as  a  fair  exhibit  of  the  condition  of  these  in- 
stitutions in  the  several  States  at  llio  beginning  of  the 
year  1857.  The  unfavorable  condition  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  tlie  Union,  added  to  a  redundant  bank  circu- 
lation, led  to  a  large  export  of  specie  from  the  United 
otatcs  during  the  nine  months  ending  Scptcml)er,  1857. 
A  panic  followed  these  continuous  exports,  which  was 
accompanied  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  bank  loans  during 
tlie  months  of  August  and  September  in  the  Atlantic 
cities,  producing  in  September  a  suspension  of  the  banks 
of  I'liiladelphia,  Ualtiinoro,  Washington,  and  other 
cities ;  and  in  October,  1857,  to  a  suspension  of  those  of 
the  cities  of  New  York,  Boston,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Union.  Those  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  In- 
diana, and  a  portion  of  those  in  South  Carolina,  Now 
Orleans,  Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  etc.,  and  one  in  New 
York  city,  being  the  exceptions.     On  tlie  14th  Decem- 


ber following,  a  resumption  of  specie  payments  took 
place  throughout  New  York  and  New  England;  a 
measure  soon  after  adopted  by  tliose  of  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  other  Stat(?s. 

The  suspension  of  specie  payments  in  the  United 
States  was  followed  by  tlie  failure  of  several  provincial 
banks  in  England  and  Scotland;  and  by  an  order 
in  council  on  the  12th  November,  authorizing  the  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act,  whereby 
the  l)ank  was  authorized  to  enlarge  its  issues,  if  neces- 
sary, beyond  the  chartered  prescribed  limits.  This 
necessity  did  not,  however,  arise;  but  the  announce- 
ment had  the  eflect  at  once  to  allay  the  panic  prevail- 
ing in  England  at  the  time.  The  rate  of  interest 
adopted  by  the  bank  was  raised  to  10  per  cent,  tempo- 
rarily. In  Scotland,  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  and 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland,  suspended,  and  are  now  in 
process  of  liquidation.  The  Borough  Bank  of  Liver- 
pool also  failed,  together  with  nun.erous  small  banks 
in  the  interior. — Eor  recent  discussions  as  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  banking  and  the  currency,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  the  Bankers'  Magazine,  Now  York,  1850-1858 ; 
London  Quarterly,  1857-'o8, 
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VII  I.  Savixos  Banks. — ThcM  bank*  ware  original- 
ly esUblUhcd  in  England  for  the  receipt  of  small  sums 
deposited  by  the  poorer  class  of  persons,  and  for  thi'ir 
accumulation  at  compound  interest  They  are  there 
managed  by  individuals  who  derive  no  beneflt  what- 
ever ftom  the  deposits.  All  mon<./b  paid  into  any 
Savings  Bank  established  according  to  the  provisions 
of  the  acU  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92,  and  7  &  8  Vict.  c.  8:^ 
•re  ordered  to  be  paid  into  the  Banks  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  vested  in  Bank  annuities  or  Exchequer 
bills.  The  interest  payable  to  depositors  is  not  to  ex- 
ceed 2(/.  per  cent,  per  diem,  or  £9  U>.  10c/.  per  cent,  prr 
annum.  No  depositor  can  contribute  more  than  £30, 
exclusive  of  compound  interest,  to  a  Saving*  Bunk  in 
any  one  year ;  and  the  total  deposits  to  be  received 
from  any  individual  are  not  to  exceed  £150;  and 
whenever  the  deposits,  and  compound  interest  accruing 
upon  them,  standing  in  the  name  of  any  one  individual, 
shall  amount  to  £'iOO,  no  interest  shall  be  payable 
upon  such  deposit  so  lung  as  it  shall  amount  to  £200. 
Tlie  commissioners  for  tho  reduction  of  the  national 
debt  have  the  disposal  of  the  sums  vi-stud  in  the  public 
funds  on  account  of  Savings  Bank- 

This  system  began  in  1817 ;  anil  on  the  20th  of  No- 
vember, 1850,  there  was  due  to  depositors,  including 
interest  accruing  on  deposits,  £31,2U8,:i22.  It  farther 
appears  that  from  the  Uth  of  August,  1815,  down  totliu 
20th  of  November,  IM42,  the  public  j>aid  on  account  of 
interest  and  charges  on  the  sums  due  to  Savings  Banks 
and  Friendly  Societies  Under  the  act  9  Geo.  4,  c.  92, 
£14,070,341  2>.  6</.,  and  that  the  dividend  received 
during  tho  same  period  on  the  stock  and  other  public 
securities  in  which  tho  commissioners  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  del)t  invested  the  said  sums,  amounted 
to  £12,039,781  a*.  M.,  leaving  a  balance  of  £2,030,55'.i 
\is.,  which  consequently  may  be  said  to  bo  tho  sum 
which  tho  system  has  cost  the  public, — Pari.  Paper, 
No.  258,  Sess.  1843.  But  the  reduction  of  the  interest, 
on  deposits  in  1844  from  HJ.  to  2(/.  per  cent.  jm'>'(/iV»i, 
has  cither  entirely  or  in  a  great  measure  obviated  this 
source  of  loss. 

Tbo  principle  and  object  of  Savings  Banks  con  not  bo  too 
highly  commended.  In  the  metropolis,  nnd  many  other  parts 
of  Kngland,  public  banks  do  not  receive  snioll  dctWHits,  and 
until  recently  they  did  not  pay  any  interest  on  them.  And 
even  in  t^otland,  where  the  public  banks  allow  interest  npoii 
deposits,  tlicy  do  not  generally  receive  less  tlian  £6  or  XIO. 
But  fev  (Kxir  persons  are  able  to  save  even  this  much,  except 
by  a  lengthened  course  of  economy.  The  truth,  therefore,  is, 
that  until  Savings  Banks  were  eitablislied,  the  poorer  classes 
were  every  where  witliuut  tho  means  of  securely  and  profltably 
investing  those  small  suras  they  aro  not  unfrequently  in  a  con- 
dition to  save :  and  were  consequently  led,  from  the  difficulty 
of  disposing  of  them,  to  neglect  opportunities  for  making  sav- 
ings, or,  if  they  did  moke  them,  were  tempted,  by  the  offer  of 
high  interest,  to  lend  them  to  persons  of  doubtful  characters 
and  desperate  fortunes,  by  whom  they  were,  for  the  most  part, 
squandered.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  plain  that  no- 
thing could  be  more  important,  in  the  view  of  difTuslng  hnbitK 
of  forethought  and  economy  among  tlie  laboring  classes,  than 
the  establishment  of  Havings  Banks,  where  the  smallest  sums 
are  placed  in  perfect  safety,  are  accumuluted  at  compound  in- 
terest, anil  oro  paid,  with  thcli' accumulations,  tho  moment  Ihcy 
are  demanded  by  the  depositors.  The  system  is  yet  little  more 
than  in  Its  Infiincy.;  but  the  magnitude  of  tho  depostts  already 
received  sets  its  powerful  and  salutary  o|icratlon  in  a  verv- 
striking  point  of  view. 

We  subjoin  a  copy  of  the  rules  of  the  St.  Pancrt.s  Savings 
Bank,  which  may  be  taken  as  a  model  for  similar  Institutions, 
inasmuch  as  they  have  been  drawn  up  with  great  care,  aud 
closely  corrcBjiond  with  the  provisious  in  the  acts  9  U«o.  4,  c.  92, 
and  7  &  S  Vict.  c.  8.0. 

I.  Managenutit This  bank  Is  under  the  management  of  « 

president,  vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  not  less  than  titty  n:u.i- 
agers,  none  of  whom  are  jiermitted  to  derive  any  W>ueflt«liiit- 
ioever,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  deposits  rei  clvcd,  or  the 
produce  thereof  One  or  more  of  the  nmuagers  attend  when 
the  bank  is  open  for  business. 

4.  Superiiitendtng  Commitlei'  — Aconimittoc  of  not  less  than 
ten  managers,  tbive  of  whom  form  a  quorum,  is  empowered  to 
superintend,  manage,  and  conduct  the  general.l^uslnesB  of  this 
bank;  to  add  to  their  number  from  among  the  managers ;  to 


fiU  up  vaoandoa  in  their  own  body,  and  to  appoint  a  treasorer 
or  treasuitn,  agent  or  agents,  auditors,  an  actuary  and  clerks, 
and  other  oMoeni  and  servants,  and  to  witlidraw  any  such  ap- 
pointiuento,  and  to  appoint  others,  sliould  It  bu  considered  nec- 
essary HO  to  do.  The  proceedings  of  this  committee  ore  regu- 
larly Uld  licfore  the  general  meetings  of  the  bank. 

8.  Uttetion* — The  superintending  committee  Is  empowered 
to  odd  to  the  number  of  manogon,  until  they  amount  to  one 
hundred  and  twenty,  exclusively  of  the  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  trustees ;  and  any  vacancies  of  president,  vice-presi- 
dents, and  trustees  an  to  lie  filled  up  at  a  general  meeting. 

4.  Otneral  Meeting».—\  general  meeting  of  the  president, 
vice-presidents,  trustees,  and  managcn  of  this  bank  shall  bo 
held  ouce  a  year,  in  the  month  of  February.  The  superintend- 
ing committee  stiall  lay  before  every  such  meeting  a  report  of 
tho  transactions  of  the  l)ank,  and  state  of  thi  accounts.  Tho 
superintending  committee  lor  the  succeeding  year  shall  be 
elected  at  such  general  meeting :  and  failing  such  election,  th« 
former  committee  shall  be  considered  as  reappointed. 

B.  Special  MtttittgL—Tbe  superintending  committee  arc 
autliorixed  to  call  special  general  meetings  when  they  thinli 
proper;  and  also,  on  the  requisition  of  any  ten  managers,  de- 
livered in  writing;  to  tho  actuary,  or  to  the  manager  in  attend- 
ance at  the  bank ;  and  of  such  meeting  seven  days'  notice  shall 
l>e  given. 

0.  Liabilityof  Trrutem.  Managtm,  Offictrsstte No  trustee 

or  manager  shall  be  personally  liable  except  for  his  own  acts 
and  deeds,  nor  for  any  thing  done  by  hini  in  virtue  of  his  office, 
except  where  he  shall  be  guUty  of  willfUl  neglect  or  default ;  but 
the  treasurer  or  treasurers,  the  actuary,  and  every  officer  In- 
trusted with  tlio  receipt  or  custody  of  any  sum  of  money  de- 
posited for  the  purposes  of  thU  iustltutlon,  and  every  officer,  or 
otiier  person,  receiving  salary  or  allowance  tor  their  si-rviccs 
from  tho  funds  then<uf,  shall  give  good  and  sufficient  security, 
b'  bond  or  bonds,  to  the  clerk  of  tlio  peace  of  the  county  of 
7i'  Idlesex  for  tbo  Just  and  lalthfbl  execution  of  such  otHce  of 
tnist. 

T.  Invtttmenl  and  Limitation'  of  DcpoofM.— Deposits  of 
not  Ii:Hs  than  ons  ghilUnri,  ind  not  exceeding  thirtij  pound)  in 
tlio  whole,  exclusive  fif  coiupound  interest,  from  any  one  de* 
positor,  or  trustee  of  a  depositor,  during  each  and  every  yenr 
ending  on  the  20th  of  November,  will  be  received  and  invested, 
pursuant  to  9  Geo.  4,  c,  0'2,  s.  11,  until  the  same  sni,;;  amount 
to  on«  hunUred  and  fifty  pounds  in  the  whole ;  and  when  tho 
principal  and  interest  together  shall  amount  to  two  hundred 
poundt,  tlien  no  Interest  will  bo  payable  on  such  deposit,  so 
long  as  it  shall  continue  to  amount  to  that  sum.  But  depositors 
whose  accounts  amounted  to  or  exceeded  tivo  hundred  poundt 
at  tho  passing  of  the  said  act,  on  the  28th  of  July,  1828,  will 
continue  to  be  entitled  to  interest  and  compound  interest 
thereon. 

8.  Interett  to  be  oilouvd  to  Depo»itor».~ln  conformity  with 
the  act  T  &  8  Vict  c  83,  an  interest  at  the  rate  of  2d.  per  cent. 
per  day,  Iwlng  £3  Os.  fld.  per  cent,  per  annum  {the  full  amount 
authoriifd  by  the  eaid  act),  will  be  allowed  to  depositors,  and 
placed  to  tlieir  accounts  as  a  cash  deposit,  in  the  month  of  So- 
vembcr  in  each  year.  Depositors  demanding  payment  of  the 
«  hole  amount  of  their  deposits  in  this  bank  will  be  allowed 
tho  interest  due  on  such  deposits  up  to  the  day  on  which  notice 
of  withdrawing  shall  Ih'  given,  but  no  interest  will  be  allowed, 
in  any  case,  on  the  frnriional  parts  of  a  pound  sterilng. 

0.  Dmeription  and  lieelaration. — Every  person  desirous  of 
making  any  deposit  In  this  bank  shall,  at  the  time  of  niaVtng 
their  first  deposit,  and  at  such  other  times  as  they  shall  I  t- 
qnired  so  to  do,  declare  their  residence,  occupation,  profci  n, 
or  calling,  and  sign  (either  by  themselves,  or,  in  case  of  infants 
under  the  age  of  seven  years,  by  some  p<-rson  or  persons  to  be 
approved  of  by  the  trustees  or  managers,  or  tlieir  officer)  a  dec- 
laration tliat  they  are  not  directly  or  indirectly  entitled  to  any 
deposit  in,  or  benefit  from,  the  l^inds  of  any  other  Savings 
Dank  in  England  or  Ireland,  nor  to  any  sum  or  sums  standing 
in  the  name  or  names  of  any  other  person  or  persons  in  the 
books  of  this  Imnk.  And  in  case  any  such  declaration  shall 
not  be  true,  every  such  person  (or  the  person  on  wh^se  bi'half 
such  declaration  may  have  been  signed)  shall  forfeit  and  lose 
all  right  and  title  to  such  deposits,  and  the  trustees  and  mana- 
gers shall  cause  the  sum  or  sums  so  forfeited  to  lie  paid  to  the 
commissioners  fortlio  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  but  no 
depositor  shall  be  subject  or  liable  to  any  such  forfeiture  on 
account  of  being  a  tnistec  on  Iwholf  of  others,  or  of  being  in- 
terested in  the  funds  of  any  Friendly  Society  legally  established. 

10.  TrunteeK  on  behalf  of  o,'An-».— -Persons  may  act  as 
trustees  for  depositors,  wlietlu-r  such  persons  aro  themselves 
depositors  in  any  Savings  Bank  or  not,  provided  that  such 
trustee  or  trustees  shall  make  such  declaration  on  behalf  of  such 
depositor  or  depositors,  and  be  subject  to  tlio  like  conditions 
In  every  respect  as  are  required  in  tho  cose  of  persons  making 
deposits  on  their  own  account,  and  tbo  receipt  and  reoeipta  of 
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•ueh  tmitee  or  tniitaea,  or  the  BurrtTOf  of  them,  or  the  exeen- 
ton  or  admlnUtrBtam  of  uiy  auie  trtutee,  or  aurvlrlng  tnutee 
with  or  without  (U  Duy  bo  r<'|ulred  by  the  nunagers)  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  person  on  whoso  account  such  sum  may  have  been 
deposited,  shall  be  a  good  and  valid  discharge  to  the  tmstcea 
and  manogera  of  the  Inatttntian. 

II.  Minor*. — l>eposita  are  received  ttom,  or  tat  the  beneflt 
of,  minora,  and  are  auttiect  to  the  aame  regtUatlona  aa  the  de- 
posits of  persons  of  !il  yean  of  age  and  upward. 

VI.  Friendli/and  Charitable  Soeitlit».—li'rieaily  gocietiea, 
legally  establUhcd  previous  to  the  2Sth  of  July,  1828,  may  de- 
posit their  fUnds  througli  their  treasurer,  steward,  or  other 
olBccr  or  offlccni,  without  any  limitation  as  to  tho  amount. 
But  Friendly  Hoclcttes  Ibrmed  and  enrolled  altar  that  date  are 
not  permitted  to  make  deposits  exceeding  the  sum  of  £300, 
principal  and  interest  included  i  and  no  interest  will  be  paya- 
ble thereon,  whenever  the  same  shall  amount  to,  or  continue 
at,  the  said  sum  of  £300  or  upward. 

Deposits  are  received'  trom  thu  truatcea  or  treaauren  of  Chari- 
table SoclctlcB,  not  exceeding  JCIOO  per  annum,  provided  the 
amount  shall  not  at  any  time  exceed  the  sum  of  £300,  exclusive 
of  Interest. 

13.  DepoHt*  of  Penon*  unabU  to  attend. — Forms  are  given 
at  the  office  enabling  peraona  to  become  depoaiton  who  are 
unable  to  attend  personally ;  and  tlioae  who  have  previoualy 
made  s  deposit  may  send  additional  auma,  together  vith  their 
book,  by  any  other  person. 

14.  Depotitore'  Book.— Tha  deposits  arc  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  bank  at  the  time  they  am  made,  and  the  depositor  re- 
ceives a  book  with  a  corresponding  entry  therein ;  which  book 
must  be  brought  to  the  office  every  time  that  any  further  sum 
la  deposited,  also  when  notice  is  given  for  withdrawing  money, 
and  at  the  time  tlie  repayment  is  to  bo  made,  so  that  the  trana- 
sctions  may  be  duly  entered  therein. 

15.  n'ithdrainng  Deponite. — Dcpositon  may  receive  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  their  deposits  on  any  day  appointed  by 
•lie  managers,  not  exceeding  /mirtem  days  after  notice  has 
l«en  Klven  for  that  purpose;  but  such  deposits  can  only  be 
npsld  to  the  depositor  personally,  or  to  the  bearer  of  an  order 
under  the  band  of  the  depositor,  signed  in  the  presence  of 
citlier  Uie  minister  or  a  church-warden  of  the  parish  in  which 
the  depoHitur  resides,  of  a  Justice  of  the  peace,  or  of  a  manager 
of  tills  lialik. 

The  dqmmtor'a  hook  must  alveaijt  be  produced  when  notice 
of  irithdraiting  i»  ffiven. 

U.  Money  withdramn  may  be  re-<iepo«t(e(f.— Depositors  may 
vltlidraw  any  sum  or  auma  of  money,  and  re-deposIt  the  same 
at  any  time  or  times  within  any  one  year,  reckoning  from  the 
20th  day  of  November,  provided  such  sum  or  sums  of  money 
rc-di'posltcd,  and  any  previous  deposit  or  deposits  which  may 
Imve  Ijeen  made  by  such  depositor  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
lakoii  together,  shall  not  exceed,  at  any  time  in  such  year,  the 
Ellin  uf  £oO  additional  principal  money  bearing  interest. 

17.  Return  or  Refximl  of  Depoiite.—'TWt  bank  is  at  liberty 
to  return  the  amount  of  the  deposits  to  all  or  any  of  the  de- 
positors, and  may  refuse  to  receive  depoaita  in  any  case,  whore 
it  sliail  be  deemed  expedient  so  to  do. 

18.  Arbitration  of  Differences.— la  case  any  dispute  shall 
arise  between  the  trustees  or  managers  of  this  bank,  or  any 
person  or  persona  acting  under  them,  and  any  individual  de- 
positor therein,  or  any  trustee  of  a  depositor,  or  any  person 
claiming  to  be  such  executor,  administrator,  or  next  of  kin, 
tbeu,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  matter  so  In  dispute  shall  l)C 
referred  to  the  barrister  at  law  appointed  by  the  commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt,  under  the  authority  of 
the  9  Geo.  4,  c.  02,  s.  4S ;  and  whatever  award,  order,  or  determ- 
Instlon  shall  be  made  by  the  said  barrister,  shall  be  binding 
and  conclusive  upon  all  pariics,  and  shall  be  final,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes,  without  any  appeal. 

Oot'ernmcnt  A  nnuUifS  by  DepoMtori  in  Savingt  Banks. 
—Tho  act  2  &  3  Will.  4,  c.  14,  enables  depositors  in 
Savings  Uanks  and  others  to  purchase  government 
annuities  for  life  or  for  years,  and  either  immodiato  or 
deferred.  At  present  these  annuities  are  limited  to 
£30  a  year.  The  money  advanced  is  retumablo  in 
case  the  contractinpr  party  does  not  live  to  the  age  at 
which  the  annuity  Is  to  become  payable,  or  is  unable 
to  continue  tho  monthly  or  annual  installments.  That 
this  measure  was  benevolently  intended,  and  that  it 
may  bo  productive  of  advantage  to  many  individuals, 
can  not  be  doubted ;  but  we  look  upon  all  attempts,  and 
particularly  those  made  by  government,  to  get  individ- 
nals  to  exchange  capital  for  annuities,  as  radically  ob- 
jectionable, and  as  being  subversive  of  principles 
which  ought  to  be  strengthened  rather  than  weakened. 
—See  Funds,     Wo  subjoin 
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Bankok,  or  Bangkok,  the  capital  of  Siam.  sit- 
uated about  20  iiiiic8  from  tb«  iea  on  l)Otli  sides  tlie 
hiver  Meiiam,  but  chiefly  on  its  left  or  eastern  bank, 
in  lat.  13°  49'  N.,  long.  101°  10'  E.  The  M«nam 
opens  iu  the  cenirc  nearly  of  the  bottom  of  the  Gulf 
of  Siam.  There  is  a  bar  at  its  mouth,  consisting,  for 
the  most  part,  of  a  mud  flat  10  miles  in  length.  The 
outer  edge  of  this  flat,  which  is  little  more  than  2U0 
yards  broad,  is  sandy,  and  of  harder  materials  than 
the  inner  part,  which  is  so  soft,  that  wlien  a  ship 
grounds  on  it  during  the  ebb,  slie  often  sinks  5  feet  in 
the  mud  and  clay,  which  supports  her  upright,  so  that 
she  is  but  little  inconvenienced.  The  higbi'st  water 
on  the  bar  of  the  Mcnani,  from  February  to  September, 
is  about  13^  feet;  and  in  the  remaining  4  months 
somewliat  more  than  14  feet;  a  diH'erence  probably 
produced  by  the  accumulation  of  water  at  tlie  head  of 
the  bay  after  the  southwest  monsoon,  and  by  the  heavy 
floods  of  the  rainy  season.  On  account  of  tlic  del'  ..  n- 
cy  of  water  on  the  bar,  vessels  sent  to  Uangkok  had 
better,  perhaps,  not  exceed  200  or  250  tons  burden.  In 
all  other  respects  the  river  is  extremely  safe  and  com- 
modious. Its  mouth  is  no  sooner  approaci'  ',  than  it 
deepens  gradually;  and  at  Paknam,  'wi  ■  '  s  u|>, 
ther'!  arc  U  and  7  fatlioms  water.  This  depm  .ncreascs 
as  you  ascend,  and  at  Bangkok  is  not  less  than  U 
fathoms.  The  only  danger  is,  or  rathe.'  was,  a  sand- 
bank off  Paknam,  bare  at  low  water;  but  on  tl.is  spot 
a  brtt.^ery  lias  been  erected  within  the  last  few  years, 
atfording  ut  all  times  a  distinct  beacon.  The  channel 
of  the  r<  vcr  is  so  equal,  that  a  ship  n\ay  range  from 
one  side  to  another,  approaching  the  banks  so  closely 
that  her  yards  may  literally  overhang  thom.  The 
navigation  is  said  to  be  equally  safe  all  the  way  up  to 
the  old  capital  of  Yuthia,  80  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river. 

The  city  of  Bangkok  extends  along  the  banks  of  the 
Menam  to  tfic  distance  of  about  2^  miles ;  but  is  of  no 
great  breadth,  probably  not  exceeding  H  miles.  On 
the  left  bank  there  is  a  long  street  or  row  of  floatin;.' 
houses — each  house  or  shop,  for  they  are  in  genera; 
both,  consistlrg  of  a  distinct  vessel,  which  may  be 
moored  any  where  along  the  banks.  Besides  the  prin- 
cipal river,  which  at  the  city  is  about  a  quarter  of  a 
milo  broad,  the  country  is  intersected  by  a  great  num- 
ber of  tributary  streams  and  canals,  so  that  almost  all 
intercourse  at  Bangkok  is  by  water.  The  population 
has  been  computed  at  50,000  or  60,000,  half  of  whom 
are  Chinese  settlers. 

The  total  area  of  the  kingdom  of  Siam  has  l)ccii  es- 
timated at  190,000  square  milcr!,  and  the  ]>opulation  ai 
only  2,7!i0,500,  principalh'  resident  in  the  rich  valley 
of  th'..'  Menam,  Oftho  entire  population,  it  is  supposed 
that  not  less  than  440, "<X)  ore  Chinese.  The  common 
necessarie-,  of  life  at  li.ingkok  are  exceedingly  cheap. 
A  cwt.  of  rice  may  always  lie  had  for  2«.,  and  verj'  oft- 
en for  if.  Other  neccssuries,  such  as  salt,  palm-sugar, 
spices,  vegetables,  fish,  and  even  flesh,  are  proportion- 
ally cheap.  The  price  of  good  pork,  for  example,  is 
2^i/.  per  lb.  A  duck  may  be  had  for  'id.,  and  a  fowl  for 
'ill.  The  neighborhood  of  Bangkok  is  one  of  the  most 
productive  places  in  the  world  for  fine  fruits  ;  for  here 
arc  assembled,  and  to  be  buu  in  the  greatest  perfection 
and  abundance,  the  orange  and  llilii  of  I'biiia,  the 
mango  of  llindostan,  and  the  niangostein,  durian,  and 
shaddock  of  the  Malay  countries, 

Tratle, — The  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  conducted  with 
China,  Cochin  (.'hina,  Caniliogiu,  and  Tonquin,  .lava, 
Singapore,  and  the  other  British  ports  within  th' 
Straits  of  Mular"a,  with  an  occasional  intercourse  with 
Bombay  and  Sural,  Kngland  ami  Amerira.  The  most 
important  branch  of  the  foreign  trade  is  that  with 
China,  which  is  wholly  carrieil  on  in  vetir.els  of  Chinese 
form,  navigated  by  Chinese,  the  greater  portion  of  them 
being,  however,  built  in  Siam.  The  imports  from 
China  are  very  numerous,  consisting  of  what  are  called 
in  rommcrcial  language  "oMorkd  (cargoes."    The  fol- 


lowing is  a  list  of  the  principal  commodities :  coarse 
earthen-ware  and  porcelain,  spelter,  quicksilver,  tea, 
lacksoy  (vermicelli),  dried  j'ruits,  raw  silk,  crapes, 
satins,  and  other  silk  fabrics,  nankeens,  shoes,  fans, 
umbrellas,  writing  paper,  sacrillcial  paper,  incense 
rods,  and  many  other  minor  articles.  Not  the  least 
valuable  part  of  the  importations  are  immigrants. 

The  exports  from  Siam  are  also  very  various,  includ- 
ing, among  others,  black  pepper,  sugar,  tin,  carda- 
moms, eagle-wood,  sapan-wood,  red  mangrove  bark, 
rose-wood  for  furniture  and  cabinet  work,  cotton,  ivory, 
stick-lao,  rice,  areca-nuts,  salt  tish ;  the  hides  and  skins 
of  oxen,  buflbloes,  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  deer,  tigers, 
leopards,  otters,  civet  cats,  and  pangolins;  of  snakes 
ami  rays,  with  the  belly-shell  of  a  species  of  land  tor- 
toise; the  horns  of  the  butfulo,  ox,  deer,  and  rhinoceros ; 
the  bones  of  the  o.\,  buft'alo,  elephant,  rhinoceros,  and 
tiger;  dried  deer's  sinews ;  the  feathers  of  t;ie  pelican, 
of  s(  vcral  species  of  storks,  of  the  peacock  and  king- 
fisher, etc.;  and,  finally,  esculent  swallows'  nests. 
The  tonnage  carrying  on  the  China  trade  amounts  in 
all  to  probably  about  130  junks  in  number,  a  few  of 
which  are  1000  tons  burden,  and  the  whole  shipping 
is  not  short  of  35,000  tons. 

The  trade  with  the  difl'erent  countries  of  the  Slalay 
Archipelago  is,  also,  very  considerable.  In  this  in- 
tercourse, tho  staple  exports  of  Siam  are  sugar,  salt, 
oil,  and  rire ;  to  which  moy  be  added  the  minor  arti- 
cles of  stick-lac,  iron  pans,  coarse  eorthen-ware,  hogs 
lard,  etc.  The  returns  are  British  and  Indian  jiiccc 
goods,  opium,  with  a  little  glass  ware,  and  some  British 
woolens  from  the  Kuropean  settlements,  with  commod- 
ities suited  for  the  Chinese  market — such  as  pepper, 
tin,  dragon's  blood,  rattans,  biche-de-mer,  esculent  swal- 
lows' nests,  and  M.'day  camphor  from  the  native  ports, 

Tho  total  exports  of  clayed  sugar  and  black  pepper, 
tho  staple  articles  of  Siamese  cXj)ort,  may  be  estimated, 
the  former  at  about  10,000  tons,  and  tho  latter  from 
3500  to  4000  tons. 

Bankrupt  and  Bankruptcy.  Bankrupts,  in 
England,  first  liiw  ena^'ted  regarding  them,  85  Henry 
VI II.  1543.  Again,  3  of  IClizabcth,  1560;  again,  1 
,lanics  I.  lOO'J;  again,  170C;  and  more  recently.  It 
was  determined  by  the  King's  Bench  that  a  bankrupt 
may  be  arrested  except  in  going  and  comi'ig  from  any 
examination  before  the  commissioners.  May  13,  1780. 
Tho  lord  chancellor  (Thurlow)  refused  a  bankrupt  his 
certificate  bceiuse  h'^  had  lost  five  pounds  at  one  time 
in  gaming,  July  17,  1788.  Enacted  that  meml)crs  of 
the  House  of  Commons  becoming  bankrupts,  and  not 
paying  their  debts  in  full,  shall  vacate  their  seats,  1^12. 
The  new  bankrupt  bill,  constituting  a  new  bankrupt 
court,  passed  October,  1831. — Utatuies  at  Ixtrge. 

NUVttt  OP   IUKEBUPTB  in   ^iBKAT   nniTAiN  AT   iiirraiEXT 
I'KRIODS. 
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It  would  reolly,  therefore,  as  it  appears  to  us,  be  for 
tho  adv.;ntagc  of  creditors,  were  all  penal  proceeillnpi 
against  the  persons  of  honest  debtors  abolished.  'l'!ie 
dependence  placed  on  their  ctticacy  is  deceitful.  A 
tradesman  ought  rather  to  trust  to  hir  own  piiideiico 
and  sagacity  to  keep  out  of  scrapes,  than  to  the  law 
for  retlress  :  liofmay  deal  upon  credit  with  those  w  lioni 
he  knows ;  but  ho  should  deal  for  ready  money  o!!ly 
with  those  of  wiiose  cinwmsiincea  and  characters  he  is 
either  ignorant  c  suspicious.  By  bringing  penal 
statutes  to  his  aid,  he  is  r  iidered  r-miiss  und  negligent, 
lie  has  the  only  olfcctual  means  of  security  iu  his  own 
hands,  and  it  seems  highly  inexpedient  that  he  should 
be  taught  to  neglect  them,  and  put  his  trust  in  prisons. 

It  IS  pretty  evident,  too,  that  theoflieacy  of  impriso.n- 
nient  '.u  deterring  individuals  from  tunning  into  debt 
has  been  gmntly  overrated,    luaolvouts  who  are  bon- 
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est muz'-  have  su^ered  from  misfortune,  or  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  hopes  they  entertained  of  being  able,  in 
one  way  or  other,  to  discharge  their  debts,  The  fear 
of  imprisonment  docs  not  greatly  iufluenrc  such  per- 
sons; for  when  they  coatract  debts  they  have  no  doubt 
of  their  ability  to  pay  them.  And  though  the  imprison- 
ment of  bona  jUt,  insolvents  were  abolished,  it  would 
give  no  encouragement  to  the  practices  of  those  who 
endeavor  to  roise  money  by  false  representations ;  for 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  swindlers,  and  ought,  as 
such,  to  be  subjected  tn  adequate  punishment.  At 
present,  indeed,  the  law  is  niu<  h  too  indulgent  to  this 
(Inscription  of  persons.  Traders  or  others  who  en- 
deavor to  obtain  goods  or  loans  of  money,  whether  by 
concealing  or  misrepresenting  the  real  state  of  their 
alluirs,  are,  in  fact,  about  the  very  worst  species  of 
cheats;  and  the  temptation  to  resort  to  such  practices, 
and  the  facility  with  which  they  may  be  carried  into  ef- 
fect, should  nialie  them,  when  detected,  be  visited  with 
a  proportionally  iuci'^ased  severity  of  punishment,  on 
tiiu  principle  laid  down  by  Cicero,  that  ca  sunt  animad- 
verhnda peccala  maxime,  qua  diJ/iciUiuie  pmcacentur. 

While,  however,  the  law  of  England  has  always 
given  the  creditor  an  unnecessary  degree  of  power 
over  the  debtor's  person,  it  did  not,  till  very  recently, 
give  sutficicnt  power  over  his  property.  In  this  re- 
spect, indeed,  it  was  so  very  defective,  that  one  is 
almost  tempted  to  think  it  had  been  intended  to  pro- 
mote the  practices  of  fraudulent  debtor-  The  property 
of  persons  subject  to  the  bankrupt  and  insolvent  laws 
was,  it  is  true,  nominally  placed  at  the  d!«posal  of 
assignees  or  trustees,  for  the  benelit  of  tueir  creditors ; 
bi:t  when  a  person  possessed  of  property,  but  not  sub- 
ject to  the  bankrupt  laws,  contracted  debt,  if  he  went 
abroad,  or  lived  within  the  rules  of  the  King's  Uench 
or  the  .oet,  or  remained  in  prison  without  petitioning 
for  relief,  he  continued  most  probably  to  enjoy  the 
income  arising  frtin  that  property  without  molestation. 

AlCdU.NT   OF   THE    NUMIIEB  OK    UANKKUITOIES    GAZETTED     IN 

KAOii  Yeab,  fkou  1847  To  ISS'i  incluhive. 
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France. — In  June,  1838,  the  French  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  insolvency  was  abrogated,  and  an  entirely 
new  hw  was  promulgated,  which  now  forms  Book  III. 
of  llio  "  Code  de  Commerce." 

I.'niteil  iStaleg. — The  power  of  making  uniform  laws 
on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy  in  tuu  '  Iiiitod  States,  is, 
by  the  Constitution,  conferred  upon  Co.igrcss,  and  was 
generally  understood  to  be  exclusively  vested  in  that 
body.  This  power  was  exercised  by  Congress  in  1800, 
by  the  enactment  of  a  bankrupt  law,  limited  to  live 
years,  and  which  was  repealed  by  act  of  December  U), 
180;i.— Ki-.NT.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  leg- 
islated a  second  time  on  the  subject  of  bankruptcy,  by 
ail  act,  piLssed  in  August,  1811,  to  establish  a  uniform 
system  thrQUgliout  the  Union,  which  took  elVect  on  the 
U  February,  184'2,  but  was  repealed  March  8,  18ia, 
The  repeal  of  this  act  scarcely  afl'eeted  any  existing 
iiilerests,  as  almost  every  debtor  linil  hastened,  in  an- 
ticipation of  llie  possibility  of  its  repeal,  to  take  ad- 
Viinta^c  of  it  voluntarily.  At  present  there  is  not  any 
bniiknipt  system  under  the  general  government  of  the 
I'nited  .States,  and  the  several  States  are  left  free  to 
institute  tiieir  own  bankrupt  systems,  under  certain 
limitations.  The  .Supreme  Court  of  New  York  hud  de- 
clared (ho  liankrupt  act  of  Congress  to  bo  constitution- 
al (^.lusliee  Hronson  dissenting),  but  the  U.  S.  District 
Cciurt  uf  iMistuuri  declared  it  to  bo  unconstitutional. 


Barbadoes,  or  Barbados,  is  one  of  the  West 
India  islands  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  and  the  old- 
est o'.  her  settlements  in  th.-\t  part  of  the  world.  The 
exact  date  of  its  discovery  is  unknown,  but  it  was 
probably  not  late?  thar.  tlie  early  part  of  the  sixteenth 
centur}-.  The  Portuguese  are  supposed  to  have  been 
the  first  Europeans  that  visited  this  island,  as  it  lay 
al'  .ost  directly  in  their  course  to  and  from  Brazil. 
They,  however,  had  not  regarded  it  as  holding  forth 
suflicient  inducements  for  colonizing,  as  when  flrst 
visited  by  the  English  in  1C05  it  v/as  destitute  of  in- 
habitants, and  covered  with  thick  forests.  The  first 
English  vessel  that  arrived  there  was  the  Olive 
hlotsom,  the  crew  of  which  took  possession  of  the 
island  in  tho  name  of  King  James,  by  erecting  a  cross 
upon  the  spot  where  Jamesiown  was  afterward  built, 
and  cutting  upon  the  bark  of  a  tree  that  stood  near, 
"James,  K.  of  K.  and  this  island" — James,  king  of 
England  and  this  island.  Tho  favorable  accounts 
which  Sir  William  Courteen,  a  London  merchant, 
afterward  received  of  the  island  from  one  of  his  ships 
that  had  touched  there,  induced  him  to  attempt  a  set- 
tlement. He  accordingly  fitted  out  two  large  vessels 
under  the  proteclion  of  Lord  Ley,  afterward  Eon  of 
Marlborough,  who  had  obtained  a  grint  of  this  island 
from  James  I.  One  only  of  these  ships  arrived  at  its 
destination  on  17th  Februarj',  1625,  and  landed  40 
English,  and  7  or  8  negroes,  who  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  town,  which,  in  honor  of  their  sovereign,  they 
called  Jamestown. 

Barbadoes  is  the  most  eastern  of  the  Caribbee  islands, 
lying  78  miles  due  east  of  the  island  of  St.  Vincent, 
between  lat.  13°  2'  and  13°  19'  N.,  and  long.  5'J°  20' 
and  5i)°  3a'  W.  It  presents  almost  the  form  of  un  ir- 
regular triangle;  its  greatest  length,  in  a  direction 
north  by  west,  is  nearly  21  miles,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  from  east  to  west  is  14^  miles.  lis  circumfer- 
ence, excluding  the  sinuosities  of  the  bays,  is  55  miles, 
and  its  area  106,470  acres,  or  about  166  square  miles. 
I;i  size,  and  in  some  measure  in  its  outline,  it  bears  a 
considerable  resemblance  to  tho  Isle  of  Wight.  It  is 
almost  encircled  by  coral  reefs,  which  in  some  parts 
extend  seaward  for  nearly  three  miles,  and  p -ovo  very 
dangerous  to  navigation. 

The  chief  staple  articles  produced  in  Barbadoes  for 
export  are  sugar,  arrow-root,  aloes,  and  cotton.  Tho 
following  table  gives  tho  value  of  the  imports  and  ex- 
ports for  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1851 : 


V««ri. 

Import!. 

Ktports. 

Tonnag«. 

1849 
1860 
1S51 

£591,478 

T34,3.')8 
789,977 

£791,740 
831,634 

S87,627 

85,781 
96,381 
95,272 

Carlisle  Bay,  tho  port  or  harbor  of  Barbadoes,  forms 
an  open  roadstead,  which  is  much  exposed  to  tho  wind 
when  blowing  from  tho  soulh  and  southwest.  It  is 
spacious,  and  capablo  of  jontaining  upward  of  500 
vessels  of  all  sizes.  It  atfords,  however,  no  protection 
during  gales;  and  al  such  times  vessels  ut  anchor 
generally  prefer  putting  to  sea,  to  running  the  risk  of 
being  driven  ashore. — E.  B. 

Barcalao,  or  Baoalao,  tho  Spanish  name  for  cod. 

Barcelona,  the  capital  of  Catalonia,  ami  the  prin- 
cipal town  of  Spain  on  tlio  Mediterranean,  lal.  41 '  22' 
58"  N,,  long.  2"  8'  U"  E.  It  is  a  strongly  fortified, 
well-built  city,  ""ho  population  Is  siqiposed  to  amount 
to  about  120,000.  Barcelona  is  eminently  distinguished 
in  the  history  of  tho  Middle  Ages  for  the  zeal,  skill,  and 
success  with  which  her  citizens  prosecuted  commercial 
adventures  ot  a  very  early  period.  She  would  seem 
also  to  bo  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  compiled 
and  promulgated  tho  famous  code  of  maritime  law 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Contolato  dvl  Mare;  and 
tho  earliest  authentic  notices  of  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance  and  of  tho  negotiation  of  bills  of  exchange 
are  to  be  found  in  her  annals,  Catalonia  has  continued, 
amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone,  to  bo  tho 
most  industrious  uf  the  Spanish  provinces.     Several 
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extensive  manufactures  have  been  established  in  'Par- 
celona,  espevially  of  cotton  i  anct  no  fewer  than  23  steam- 
engines  were  erected  in  Catalonia  in  1842,  the  greater 
number  being  in  Uarcelona.  Latterly,  however,  her 
commerce,  owing  to  a  variety  of  causes,  but  princi- 
pally to  oppressive  restrictions  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  goods,  the  emancipation  of  South  America, 
and  internal  dissensions,  has  very  much  declined. 

lmpovt.1. — The  principal  articles  of  import  are  raw 
cotton,  sugar,  cofl'ee,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  prod- 
ucts, principally  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico ;  salted 
fish,  hides,  and  horns ;  iron  and  hardware,  etc.  Most 
species  of  manufactured  goods  are  prohibited ;  but  it  is 
needless  to  add  that  they  arc,  notwithstanding,  largely 
imported  into  this  as  into  most  other  parts  of  Spain. 
The  trade  with  the  colonics,  France,  and  the  coasting 
trade  is  pretty  active.  The  imports  from  England  are 
not  very  considerable,  and  the  exports  little  or  nothing. 
In  1842,  no  fewer  than  3GG7  vessels  entered  tlic  port : 
but  these  weru  mostly  coasters  of  small  size,  the  bur- 
den of  tlie  whole  being  only  189,117  tons. 

JCrptnia. — The  principal  exports  are  wrought  sillts, 
soap,  lire-arms,  paper,  hats,  laces,  ribbons,  steel,  etc. 
But  no  vessels,  except  a  few  that  take  on  board  manu- 
factured goods  for  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  are  loaded 
here  ;  ai;d  even  this  trade  is  much  fallen  off.  Upward 
of  2000  hands  used  formerly  to  be  employed  in  the 
city  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes  for  the  colonies  ;  but 
their  export  has  now  nearly  ceased.  Tlie  principal 
articles  of  native  produce  that  Catalonia  has  to  export 
are  most  conveniently  shijiped  at  Villanova,  Tarra- 
gona, and  Salon.  They  consist  of  wine,  brandy,  nuts, 
almonds,  corts,  bark,  wool,  fruits,  etc.  Of  these,  Cuba 
takes  annually  about  12,000  ]iipes  of  wine,  worth  at  an 
average  £\  per  pipe,  and  about  8000  pipes  of  brandy, 
wortli  £H  per  do. ;  South  America,  10,000  pipes  of  wine, 
and  6000  do.  brandy ;  the  north  of  Kurope,  2000  pipes 
of  wine,  and  2000  do.  brandy.  A  good  deal  of  lirandy 
i.s  sent  to  Cadiz  and  Cettc:  most  part  of  tlie  former 
finds  its  way  into  the  w  ino  vaults  of  Xores ;  and  the 
latter,  Iwing  conveyed  by  tlie  canal  of  Languedoc  to 
the  Ijaronnc,  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  tlio  wines  of 
Bordeaux.  From  25,000  to  30,000  bags  of  nuts  arc 
annually  sent  from  I'arragona  to  England.  Tarragona 
also  exports  about  12,000  bags  of  almonds.  The  ships 
belonging  to  the  port  carrj-  on  no  foreign  trade  except 
to  the  Spanish  West  Indies;  they  are  few  in  nunil)er, 
and  are  daily  decreasing.  Those  engaged  in  ttie  coast- 
ing trade  are  usually  of  very  small  burden.  We  have 
derived  these  details  from  various  sources  ;  but  princi- 
pally from  Itritish  Coniular  Ktttimf,  and  from  /nfflU's 
ISpnin  III  l^    ',  vol,  ii.  p.  384-387,  and  3G2. 

Barilla  *  l>u.  »SVirt,-  Fr.  Noude,  Haritle  ;  Ger.  »SWrt, 
Jiiirilla;  It.  Jiiirrii/lia ;  I'nrt.  iSoliln,  linrrillia ;  IJuss. 
ftiH-iiinint ;  Sp.  llarilla  ;  Arab.  Kiili),  ourlioiiato  of  soilu 
(dfi-  Ai,KAr."iKs"),  is  found  native  in  Hungary,  ICgypt, 
and  many  other  countries.  It  is  largely  used  by 
bleaclicrs,  manufacturers  of  hard  »oa|is,  glass-makers, 
etc.  The  barilla  of  conmu'rce  consists  of  tlie  nshes  of 
several  marine  and  other  planis  growing  on  the  sea- 
shore. The  best,  or  Alicant  barilla,  is  prepared  from 
the  .S'fif/Wd  nrnla,  which  is  very  extensively  cultivated 
for  this  iiurpose  in  the  hurrta  of  Munla,  and  otlier 
places  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Spain. — Towxsenh's 
TrnriU  in  .SyKiiii,  vol.  iii.  p.  111.").  Tlie  plants  are  gath- 
ered ill  Si'pteniber,  dried,  and  liurncd  in  furnaces  heat- 
ed sii  as  to  bring  the  nslieg  into  a  state  of  imperfect 
fusion,  when  they  concrete  into  hard,  dry,  cellular 
masses  of  a  grayisli  blue  color.  Sicily  and  Tcnerill'e 
produce  giHiil  liarilln,  but  iiiferio '  to  that  of  Alicant 
and  Cnrtlingena.  Kelp,  wlileli  is  a  less  pure  alkali,  is 
forineil  by  the  iiicineralioii  of  sea-weed.     A'er  KKl.r. 

The  Saracens  eslaldislied  in  Spain  seem  to  have  lioen 
the  first  wlio  introduced  the  manufacture  of  liarilla  into 
Kurope.  They  enlled  the  plants  enijiloyed  in  its  prep, 
aration  kali;  and  this,  with  the  Araliic  article  nl  pre- 
fixed, has  given  rise  to  the  modern  chemical  term 


alkali.  Prime  quality  in  barilla  is  to  be  distinguished 
by  its  strong  smell  when  whetted,  and  by  its  whitish 
color.  articular  attention  should  be  paid  to  have  as 
little  small  or  dust  as  possible.  The  manufacture  of 
artificial  soda  {soude  faclice),  now  very  extensively 
carried  on,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  decline  in  the 
imports  of  barilla,  the  quantity  entered  into  Great 
Britain  for  homo  consumption  in  1834,  amounting  to 
237,712  cwt.,  having  been  reduced  in  1841  to  47,380 
cwt.  Considerable  quantities  used  formerly  to  be  im- 
;  ;rted  from  Tencrifte,  but  it  now  comes  principally 
from  Alicant  in  Spain,  and  Sicily.  Thus,  of  1744  tons 
imported  into  Great  Britain  in  1850,  830  came  from 
Spain,  763  from  Italy  (Sicily),  109  from  the  United 
States,  and  none  from  the  Canaries.  The  duty  on 
liarilla,  after  being  reduced  in  1842  from  40*.  to  6».  a 
ton,  was  wholly  repealed  in  1845.  But  even  this  judi- 
cious measure  has  not  had  so  much  influence  over  the 
consumption  of  the  article  as  was  expected.  In  1862, 
the  imports  amounted  to  1807  tons,  or  30,140  cwt., 
none  of  which  was  re-exported. — Pari.  Paper,  1868. 

Bark,  the  outer  rind  of  plants.  There  is  an  im- 
mense variety  of  barks  known  in  commerce ;  as,  cinna- 
mon, Peruvian  bark,  oak  bark,  quercitron,  etc.  The 
'  rm  "  bark"  is,  however,  generally  employed  to  ex- 
l:i'ess  either  Peruvian  bark  or  oak  bark,  and  it  is 
tliese  only  that  we  shall  notice  in  this  place. 

1.  Perurian  or  Jesuits'  Hark  (Fr.  Quinquina ;  Ger. 
Kron-rhina;  Dn.  China-bast;  Sp.  Quina,  Quinquina;  Lat. 
Quinquina  Carter  Peruviamis).  There  are  three  princi- 
pal species  of  this  bark  known  in  commerce,  which 
have  been elaliorately  descrilied  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Tlioinson, 
from  whose  account  the  following  particulars  are  se- 
lected. The  first  species  is  the  pale  bark  of  tiic  shops. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinchona  lancij'illa,  and  is  the 
original  cinchona  of  I'eni.  It  is  now  very  scarce.  It 
is  imported  in  chests  covered  with  skins,  each  contain- 
ing about  200  pounds,  well  packed,  liut  generally  mixed 
with  a  quantity  of  dust  and  otlier  heterogeneous  mat- 
ter. It  consists  of  pieces  8  or  10  inches  long,  some  of 
them  being  scarcely  one-tenth  of  an  inch  thick,  singly 
and  doubly  quilled,  or  rolled  inward,  the  quilb  gener- 
ally being  in  size  from  a  swan's  quill  to  an  inch  and  a 
half.  It  is  internally  of  a  pallid  fawn  or  cinnamon 
hue,  but  approximates,  on  lieing  moistened,  to  the 
color  of  a  pale  orange.  When  in  sulistance  it  has 
scarcely  any  odor,  Imt  during  decoction  the  odor  is 
sensible,  and  agreeably  aromatic.  The  taste  is  bitter, 
tint  not  unpleasant,  acidulous,  and  austere.  Tlie  sec- 
ond sjKcies,  or  red  biirk,  is  olitained  from  the  Cinchona 
ohlont/ifolia,  growing  on  tlie  Andes.  It  is  imported  in 
chests  containing  from  100  to  160  pounds  each.  It 
consists  of  variously  sized  pieces,  most  of  them  flat, 
liut  Home  partially  quilled  or  rolled.  The  internal 
part  is  woolly,  and  of  a  rust  red  color ;  it  has  a  weak 
Iicculiar  odor,  and  its  tasto  is  much  less  bitter,  liut 
more  austere  and  nauseous,  than  that  of  the  other 
barks.  Tlie  third  species,  or  yellow  bark  of  tlie  shops, 
is  olitained  from  tho  Cinchona  coriliffilia,  growing  in 
(juito  and  Santa  Fc.  It  is  imported  in  chests  contain- 
ing from  90  to  1(K)  pounds  each,  consisting  of  pieces  8 
or  10  inches  long,  some  quilled,  but  the  greater  part 
flat  The  interior  is  of  a  yellow  color,  passing  to 
orange.  It  has  nearly  tho  sanio  odor  in  decoction  as 
the  pale;  tho  taste  is  U'-ire  bitter  and  less  austere,  and 
it  excites  no  astrinf,ti  feeling  when  chewed.  Tho 
goodness  decreases  when  the  lolor  varies  from  orange 
yellow  to  pale  yellow  ;  when  of  a  dark  color,  between 
red  and  yellow,  it  sliould  lie  rejected.  It  is  needless 
to  add,  lliat  bark  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  medical 
remedies.  The  Indians  were  unacquainted  witli  its 
uses,  which  seem  to  have  been  first  discovered  by  tiio 
ifesuits.  It  was  introduced  into  Europe  in  1032,  liut 
was  not  extensively  used  till  tlio  latter  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  According  to  Humboldt,  the 
.Jesuits'  liark  annuallv  exported  from  America  amounts 
to  fr  <in  12,<KX)  to  14,000  iiuintuls.     Of  these,  2000  uro 
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furnished  by  Santa  Fc,  and  110  by  Loxa;  Pern  fur- 
n'sbiug  the  remainder,  which  is  shipped  at  Callao, 
Guayaquil,  etc. 

2.  Oak  Mark  (Fr.  Ecorce  de  la  Chine ;  Ger.  Eichen- 
riiide ;  It.  Corteccia  della  Querela ;  Lat.  Quercua  cortex). 
The  bark  of  the  common  oak  is  a  powerful  astringent, 
and  is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  for  tanning  leath- 
er. The  bark  of  the  larch  is  now,  however,  used  for 
'.M  same  pur|)ose.  Though  the  importation  of  oak  bark 
into  ICngland  for  tanning  has  somewhat  declined,  it  is 
still  vcr)  considerable.  It  is  impossible,  however,  to 
state  its  exact  amount,  inasmuch  as  a  species  of  oak 
bark,  called  que  ."citron,  the  produce  of  the  Quercua 
liiictoria,  imported  from  abroad,  and  used  to  give  a 
vellow  dye  to  silk  and  wool,  is  mixed  up  ;ii  the  cus- 
toiii-housc  retu.-ns  with  bark  for  tanning.  I'.-.v  ltt\ 
wliicb  is  by  far  the  most  important,  is  brought  pr 
pally  from  Uelgium  and  Holland,  Germany,  Itai^  u;  vl 
Spain,  Norway  and  Australia.  Quercitron  is  found 
principally  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  of  bark 
dilTers — according  to  the  ago  and  size  of  the  tree,  the 
season  wlicn  it  is  burked,  etc. — so  much  that  its  price 
varies  from  £o  to  illO  a  ton.  The  duty  on  bark  for 
tanning  and  dyeing,  which  previously  to  1842  was  8(/. 
a  cwt.,  after  being  tlien  reduced  to  3<l.,  was.rcpeuled  in 
1815.  Ill  1852  the  imports  and  exports  of  I'eruvian 
bark  were  respectively  18,207  and  10,092  cwt.  Dur- 
ing the  same  year  was  imported  403,930  cwt.  l)ark  for 
the  use  of  tanners  and  dyers,  of  which  only  146  cwt. 
was  re-exported.  Hut  in  addition  to  the  above  were 
imported,  in  1852,  2516  tons  divi  divi,  and  18,871  tons 
valonia,  of  which  very  litdo  was  re-exported.  Bel- 
gium, Holland,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Italy, 
and  Norway  furnish  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the 
imports  of  oak  bark.  Wo  are  indebted  for  the  dis- 
coverv  ..lid  application  of  the  useful  i>roportics  of  que 
citron  to  Dr.  Itancroft.  The  doctor  obtained  a  patent 
for  Ills  invention  in  1775 ;  but  the  American  war  break- 
ing out  soon  after,  deprived  him  of  its  advantages.  In 
consideration  of  this  circumstance,  I'arliament  passed, 
in  17H5,  an  act  (25  Geo.  3,  e.  i58)  securing  to  him  the 
privileges  conveyed  by  his  patent  for  14  years.  At 
the  expiration  of  the  latter  jwriod  the  House  of  Com- 
mons agreed  to  extend  the  doctor's  privilege  for  nn 
additional  7  years,  but  the  House  of  Lords  rcjeoteil 
the  liill.  I.iko  too  many  discoverers.  Dr.  llancroft 
prolitcd  liut  little  l>y  his  invention,  though  it  has  been 
of  great  use  to  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  the  coun- 
try.— .1.  I{.  M.  iVf  Banchoft  on  J'ennanetit  Colore, 
vol.  ii.  p.  112,  and  the  Ri'jmrt  of  the  Commiltee  of  the 
House  of  Cuimmms  on  Patrnta,  Appendix,  p.  176. 

Barley  (Fr.  Orge;  Ger.  (lerateiigraiipen ;  Du.  Kyy; 
It.  Orzo;  Sp.  CebaJa;  Hubs,  f'ntsehmea;  Lat.  Ilonletim; 
Arab.  Ithtiurra;  Hind,  .low),  a.  B|)ecics  of  bread-corn 
{Ihrdeum,  Linn.),  of  which  there  arc  several  varieties. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  Kuropean  coun- 
tries, and  ill  many  of  the  temperate  districts  of  Asia 
and  Africa.  It  may  also  lie  raised  lietween  the  trop- 
ics; l)ut  not  at  a  lower  elevation  than  from  8000  to 
4(MM)  feet,  and  tlien  it  is  not  worth  cultivating.  Largo 
quantities  of  liarley  have  been,  for  a  lengthened  period, 
raised  iu  (ireat  Britain.  Iteccntly,  however,  its  culti- 
vation has  been  supposed,  though  proliubly  nn  no  good 
grounds,  to  lie  declining.  In  17(i5  iMr.  t'liarlcs  Sinitli 
estimated  the  nuinlier  of  b.irl  _.  consumers  in  Knglaiid 
and  Wales  at  739,000 ;  and  as  a  large  proportion  of  tli(> 
popiiliitiou  of  Wales,  Westmoreland,  and  Ciimlierland 
coiitiinic  to  siihsist  chiotiy  on  barley  bread,  we  are  in- 
clliieil  to  think  that  tliis  estimate  may  not,  at  preseiit, 
bo  very  wide  of  the  mark.  Hut  the  principal  demand 
for  barley  in  (ireat  Britain  is  for  conversion  into  malt, 
to  be  used  in  the  niinuifactnro  of  ale,  porter,  an<l  Brit- 
ish spirits;  imd  tliongh  its  consiiniplion  in  this  way 
has  nut  certainly  Increased  proiiortinnally  to  the  in- 
crease of  wealth  and  iMipiilatlon,  still  there  does  not 
seem  to  bo  any  ground  for  supposing  that  it  has  di- 
minished.    Barley  is  also  extensively  used  in  fatten- 


ing black  cattle,  hogs,  and  poultry.  It  now  genendly 
foUowB  turnips,  and  is  a  very  important  crop  in  the 
rotation  best  adapted  to  light  soils.  The  produce  va- 
ries, according  to  soil,  preparation,  season,  etc.,  from 
about  20  to  60  or  70  bushels  an  acre.  The  most  usual 
crop  is  frp-n  28  to  36  or  38  bushels.  Barley  is  a  ten- 
d  ar  plant,  ond  easily  hurt  in  any  stage  of  its  growth. 
It  is  more  hazardous  than  wheat,  and  is,  generally 
spt^aking,  raised  at  a  greater  ex|)ense ;  so  that  its  cul- 
tivation should  not  ho  attempted  except  when  the  soil 
and  climate  are  favorable  for  its  growth. — For  further 
c  atails  as  to  its  consumption  and  culture,  see  Smith's 
Tract!  on  the  Corn  Trade,  2d  ed.  p.  182;  Brown  on 
Rural  Affairs,  vol.  ji.  p.  42;  Loudon's  £ncycl.  of  Ag- 
riculture, etc. 

Barometer  and  Tbeimometer.  Torricelli,  a 
Florentine,  having  discovered  that  no  principle  of 
suction  existed,  and  that  water  did  not  rise  in  a  pumji 
owing  to  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum,  imitated  the 
action  of  a  pump  with  mercury,  and  made  the  lirst 
barometer  in  1643,  and  Descartes  explained  the  phe- 
nomena. Wheel  barometers  were  contrived  in  1668; 
pendent  barometers  in  1695;  marine  in  1700.  The 
invention  of  the  thermometer  is  ascribed  to  several 
scientific  persons  all  about  the  same  time.  Invented 
by  Drebbel of  Alcmaer,  A.n.  1609. — Bokuiiaavk.  In- 
vented liy  Paulo  SarpI,  1609. — Fui.okntio.  Invented 
by  Sanctorlo  in  1610. — Bokki.i.i.  Fahrenheit's  ther- 
mometer was  invented  about  1726 ;  and  tlie  scale 
filled  Reaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  mode  of  con- 
struction, by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits,  was 
invented  some  years  subsequently. 

Barra,  or  'Vara,  in  Commerce,  a  long  measure  used 
in  Portugal  and  some  parts  of  Spain,  to  measure  woolen 
and  linen  cloths  and  serges.  In  Valencia,  18  burras  = 
12  6-7  yards  Knglish  measure ;  in  Castile,  7  barras  = 
6  4-7  yds. ;  and  in  Aragon,  3  barras  =  2  4-7  yds. — E.  B. 
Barracan,  in  Commerce,  a  sort  of  stuff  something 
like  camlet.  It  is  used  to  make  various  outer  gar- 
ments. Tlie  cities  wIkto  barracans  are  chiefly  made, 
in  France,  arc  Valenciennes,  Lisle,  Abbeville,  Amiens, 
and  liouen. — E.  B. 

Barratry,  in  JVarigatlon,  is,  in  its  most  extensive 
sense,  any  fraudulent  or  unlawful  act  committed  liy 
the  master  or  mariners  of  a  ship,  contrary  to  their  duty 
:  to  their  owners,  and  to  the  prejudice  of  the  latter.     It 
!  appears  to  bo  derived  from  the  Itiilian  word  barrntrar-e, 
<  to  cheat.     It  may  lie  committed  by  ninning  away 
with  a  ship,  willfully  carrying  her  out  of  the  course 
prescribed  by  the  owners,  delaying  or  defeating  the 
voyage,  deserting  convoy  without  leave,  sinking  or 
deserting  the  ship,  cmliezzling  the  cargo,  smuggling, 
;  or  any  other  oll'cnse  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may 
I  bo  subjected  to  arrest,  detention,  loss,  or  forfeiture. 
I  It  is  the  practice  in  most  countries  to  insure  against 
I  barratry.     Most  foreign  jurists  hold  that  it  couqire- 
i  bends  every  fault  w  liicli  the  master  and  crew  can 
commit,  whether  it  arise  from  fraud,  negligence,  un- 
sklllfulness,  or  mere  imprudence.     But  in  England  it 
I  is  ruled  that  no  act  of  the  master  or  crew  shall  bo 
I  deemed  barnitrv,  unless  it  proceed  from  a  crimimd  or 
I  fraudulent  motive.     "  Barratry  can  only  bo  committed 
by  the  master  ami  mariners  by  some  act  contrary  to 
their  duty  in  the  relation  in  which  they  stand  to  tlio 
owners  of  th.^  ship.     It  Is,  therefore,  an  oO'enso  against 
tlieiii,  and  c(inBO(|nently  an  owner  himself  can  not  com- 
mit barratry.     He  may,  by  his  fraudulent,  conduct, 
make  himsilf  ll«l)lii  to  the  owner  of  the  goodb  on  board, 
Imt  not  for  barrntri/.     Neither  can  barratry  be  coin- 
lulttcd  against  the  owner  irith  hia  content;  for  though 
ho  may  be  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  occasioned  by 
the  misconduct  of  the  master  to  which  ho  consents, 
yet  this  Is  not  Imrratry.     Nothing  is  more  clear  than 
that  a  man  can  never  set  up  as  a  crime  an  act  done  by 
his  own  direction  or  consent." — Mahbiiali.  on  /ri«Mr- 
1  nnce,  book  i.  c.  12,  §6. 
I     When,  thorefuro,  the  owner  of  a  ship  is  also  the  mas- 
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ter,  no  act  of  barratry'  can  be  committed ;  for  no  man 
can  commit  a  fraud  against  liimself.  It  is  a  maxim 
in  law,  that  fraud  shall  not  be  presumed,  but  must  be 
clearly  proved ;  and  it  is  a  rule  in  questions  of  insur- 
ance, that  lie  who  charges  barratry  must  substantiate 
it  by  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  not  iiecessary,  to 
render  an  act  barratrous,  that  it  should  be  committed 
with  a  criminal  intent  as  respects  the  owners,  in  order 
to  injure  them,  or  to  benelit  the  captain  or  crew.  It 
may  c\  en  be  committed  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
owner's  interests ;  for  an  illegal  act  done  without  the 
authority  or  privity  of  the  owners,  and  which  proves 
detriii\cntal  to  them,  is  barratry,  whatever  be  the  mo- 
ti""s  in  which  it  originated.  Lord  Ellenborough,  in 
ai;  able  judgment,  has  laid  it  down  as  clear  law,  "  that 
a  breach  of  duty  by  the  master  in  respect  of  his  own- 
ers, with  a  fraudulent  or  criminal  intent,  or  ex  male- 
Jiclo,  is  barratry ;  that  it  makes  no  diti'crence  whether 
this  net  of  the  master  be  induced  by  motives  of  ad- 
vantage to  himself,  niulico  to  the  owner,  or  a  dUreyanl 
of  those  laira  tchirh  it  was  his  dutij  to  obey ;  and  that  it  is 
not  for  him  to  judge  or  suppose,  in  cases  not  intrust- 
ed to  his  discretion,  that  he  is  not  trcaking  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  wlien  he  endeavors  to  advance  the 
interests  of  his  owners  by  means  which  the  law  for- 
bids, and  which  his  owners  also  must  be  taken  to  have 
forbidden."  The  circumstance  of  the  '  ivners  of  ships 
lieing  |K-nn>tted  to  insure  against  tlie  iiarrutry  of  the 
master  and  mariners  can  hardly  fiil,  it  may  '  !  not 
uncharitably  presumed,  of  rendering  tlieni  less  scru- 
pulous in  their  inquiries  w  ith  respeot,  to  their  charac- 
ter than  they  would  otherwise  ')0.  I'criiaps,  there- 
fore, i*.  might  be  cx]«dipnt  to  jirohiliit  such  insur- 
ances, or  to  lay  some  restrictions  \ii)uii  them.  Tliey 
were,  indc<^d,  expressly  forbidden  by  thp  Ordinance 
of  liotterdam ;  and  Lord  Manslield,  ivhoso  autliority 
on  all  |H)lnts  connected  with  the  law  of  .ii- '  iancc  is  so 
deservedly  high,  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  would 
Ije  well  to  exclude  l-..Tatry  entirely  from  policies,  and 
to  cease  "making  the  underwriter  b-jconie  the  ins.irer 
of  the  conduct  of  the  captain  whom  he  does  not  aj)- 
]ioint  and  can  not  dismiss,  to  tlio  owners  who  can  do 
either."  Bui  though  it  were  cx|>edient  to  |>revent  the 
owners  from  making  an  insurance  of  t'lis  sort,  nothing 
can  be  more  reasonable  than  that  third  jiHrt''<s,  who 
freight  a  ship,  or  put  goods  on  l:oard,  sliould  bo  al- 
lowed to  insure  against  sucli  a  copious  source  of  loss. 

For  a  furtlier  discussion  of  •  .s  si'bjec!:,  see  the  arti- 
cle M.iiiiNK  I.NsritANCK ;  ami  R'ah.-siiai.i,  on' inmr- 
anre,  liook  i.  c.  I'i,  §  6,  .;d  I'akk  on  Insur.ncP,  c.  6. 
Owners,  masters,  or  seamen,  tvho  wii'.fully  <iist  away, 
burn,  or  destroy  ships,  ;o  the  i)rf'judiee  of  frei  iliters  or 
insurers,  incur  the  peinilty  of  death,   -,S'(«  .'•:i;ajii;n. 

Barrel,  a  cask  or  vess>'l  for  liol.Ung  li'|uids,  par- 
ticularly ale  ami  la'cr.  Formerly  the  barrel  of  beer  in 
London  contained  only  iV2  ale  gallons  —  i!2J  Imperial 
gallons ;  but  it  was  emicted  by  1;)  (<eo.  8,  c.  0!>,  that 
86  gallons  of  beer  should  be  taken  to  lie  n  bu!  rel ;  and 
by  the  6  (ieo.  4,  e.  .W,  it  is  enacted,  that  whenever  any 
gallon  measure  is  mentioneil  in  any  excise  biw,  it 
shall  always  be  deemed  and  taken  to  lie  a  staniiaril 
imjierial  gallon.  At  iiresent,  therefore,  the  barrel 
contains  ill!  imperial  gallons.  It  nniy  be  worth  while 
ol)8erving  that  the  barrel  or  cask  is  exiliislvely  the 
produce  of  F.urojK'an  Ingenuity ;  and  that  no  kuiIi 
article  is  known  to  any  inttiun  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
Amerien.  who  have  not  derived  it  from  Luropeans. 

Barricade,  in  \ar<il  Ar<hiticliiiY,  a  strong  wooden 
rail,  sup|)ortcd  by  stanchions,  cxteniling  across  the 
foremost  part  of  the  i|nniter-4leek  in  ships  of  war. 
The  vacant  spaces  between  the  stanchions  are  com- 
monly  lilled  with  roiK-.mats,  cork,  or  pieces  of  old 
cable ;  and  the  upper  part,  which  contains  a  double 
ro|)e-nctting  above  the  rail,  is  stiid'ed  with  hannnocks, 
to  prevent  the  execution  of  small-shot  in  time  of  ac- 
tion.—K.  H. 

Banvood,  o  red  dye  wood  brought  from  Africa, 


particularly  from  Angola,  and  the  River  Gaboon.  The 
dark  red  which  is  commonly  seen  upon  British  ban- 
dana handkerchiefs  is  for  the  most  part  produced  by 
the  coloring  matter  of  barwood,  saddened  by  sulphate 
of  iron. — Banciiokt  on  Colors.  The  imports  of  bar- 
wood  into  Kngland,  in  1841,  amounted  to  2012  tons.  It 
brought,  in  January,  1848,  from  £8  to  £i  a  ton  (duty 
2d.  included)  in  the  London  market, 

Baaketa  (Fr.  CorbeilUs;  Ger,  Kiirbe;  It.  I'uniere; 
Sp.  Canastas,  Canastos;  Uuss.  Korsinii)  are  made,  as 
every  one  knows,  principally  of  the  interwoven  twigs 
of  willow,  osier,  birch,  etc.,  but  frequently  also  of 
rushes,  splinters  of  wood,  straw,  and  an  immense 
variety  of  other  materials.  They  ar^  usc»l  to  hold  all 
sorts  of  dry  goods,  and  are  constructed  of  every  vari- 
ety of  (|uality  and  shape. 
Baat,  for  straw  hats  or  bonnets, — See  Hats, 
Batavia,  a  city  of  the  ishind  of  Java,  the  capital 
of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  the  Kast  Indies,  and  the 
principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental  islands,  lat.  C" 
8'  S.,  long.  100 '  50'  K.,  on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  isl- 
and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Juccatra  Kiver,  on  an  extens- 
ive bay.  The  harbor  lies  between  the  nuiin  'und  and 
several  small  uninhabited  islands,  which,  during  the 
boisterous  or  northwestern  monsoon,  afl'ord  sutJicient 
shelter  and  good  anchorage.  Population  in  1842, 
58,800,  including  about  3000  Fluropeuns  ;  the  rest  are 
Chinese,  Javanese,  llalays,  etc.  It  is  built  on  marshy 
ground,  and  intersected  by  canals  in  the  Dutch  style; 
defended  by  a  citadel  and  several  batteries,  nnil  hiis 
a  considerable  garrison  and  nnirine  arsenal.  Mean 
temperature  of  year,  78''8:  winter,  78  "1  ;  summer, 
78  '6  Fahrenheit.  Temperature  at  mid-day,  80  to 
90' ;  at  night,  70'  l'"alirenheit.  It  has  a  stadthouse. 
exchange,  hospital,  numerous  churches,  a  mosque,  a 
Chinese  and  two  orphan  hospitals,  several  Chinese 
temples,  a  large  clul>-housc  termed  the  Itannonie,  anil 
a  be  tanic  garden,  llatavia  was  fonnerly  bo  very  in- 
salubrious, that  General  Ilaendels  was  anxious  to 
transfer  the  seat  of  government  to  Sourabaya;  Init 
being  thwarted  in  this,  he  set  about  building  a  new 
town,  a  little  farther  inland,  on  the  heights  of  Wcltc- 
vredcn,  whither  the  government  ollices  were  innncdi- 
ately  removed.  Most  of  the  principal  merchants  have 
now  their  residences  in  the  now  town,  repairing  only 
to  the  old  city,  when  business  requires  it,  dnrhig  a 
portion  of  the  day.  In  consequence,  the  old  town  is 
at  present  principally  occu|)ied  by  Chinese,  ami  llic 
descendants  of  the  am'ient  cidonlsts,  several  of  its 
8trc<!ts  having  l)cen  deserted  and  demolished.  More 
recently,  however,  the  Baron  Capellen,  whose  enlight- 
ened .".d.iiinistration  will  long  be  gratefully  remiin- 
bered  in  Java,  sensible  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
the  old  town  as  a  place  of  trade,  exerted  himscll'  to 
1  rcvent  its  further  decay,  liy  removing  the  causes  of 
itf,  nnhealthiness;  to  accomplish  which,  he  wiilenod 
sevival  of  the  streets,  tilled  up  some  of  the  canids,  iniil 
cleansed  others,  demolished  useless  fortilications,  etc. ; 
and  the  efl'ect  of  these  judicious  measures  has  been, 
that  Batavia  is  now  as  healthy  as  any  other  town  of 
tho  island.  It  is  the  seat  of  ji  supri'inc  commission  of 
public  instruction  for  tho  Dutch  Fast  liulies,  and  lius 
a  Bcheol  of  arts  ami  sciences,  and  publishes  a  news- 
paper. The  .laecatra  is  navigable  by  ves.sels  of  10 
tons  two  iiules  Inlauil ;  ships  (rf  from  1)00  to  400  tons 
anchor  in  the  Imy,  one  mile  and  a  half  from  short!. 
Dutavir.  is  .'he  great  commercial  emporium  of  the 
Asiatic  ArchiiK'liigd,  ami  absorbs  by  far  the  greatest 
projiortion  (if  the  trade  of  Java  and  Madura;  the  an- 
nual exports  of  whh'li  islands  amount  to  tiO,:iOli,UOII 
llorins  (*2o,l'2;!,(IOO),  and  the  imports  to  ;VI,000,I1(I0 
florins  (iJ12,(IO0,ii0O),  Fxports  consist  mostly  of  cof- 
fee, sugar,  pepper,  indigo,  hides,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
muee,  till,  rice,  rataus,  and  arrack.  Chief  imports, 
linen  and  cotton  goods,  woolen  stuffs,  provisions, 
wines,  nictallio  wares,  i,>id  manufactured  articles  of 
all  kinds  from  Europe  and  Auierl-\;  with  tho  prod- 
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nets  of  the  Archipelago,  China,  Siara,  Bengal,  Japan,  colonies  in  the  world.  It  contains,  inclnding  Madnra, 
and  the  West  Indies.  It  was  founded  by  the  Dutch  an  area  of  52,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
in  ICl!) ;  taken  by  the  English  in  1811,  and  occupied    nearly,  if  not  quite,  10,000,000. 

I)V  them  till  1816.     The  district  of  Bataviu,  extend-    _      .,  ,,  ,  „ 

y      ,  . .  _.,      , f  .i,„  •„.  ,.„i    •     fl„x  „„ J     The  Values  ok  the  Kxtobts  feom  Java,  and  tiieib  Obsti- 

ing  along  the  north  shore  of  the  .sland,  is  flat  and  ^^.,,„^_  ,,,  js4a_  jggo  j,^y,isi6,  were  AsroLLows. 

not  so  fertile  as  the  other  provinces  of  Java.  The  res- 
idence of  the  governor  general  was  transferred  from 
Uuitcnzorg  to  Batavia  in  1847.  As  tlie  population 
has  increased  since,  it  may  at  prcnent  be  estimated  at 
from  130,000  to  140,000,  independently  of  the  military, 
of  which  there  are  always  a  considerable  number. 
Among  tlie  principal  merchants  are  Dutch,  English, 
Americans.  French,  and  Germans.  The  island  of  Java 
forms  the  most  important  portion  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
siuns  in  the  East,  and  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  finest 

OrnoiAL  Account  of  tue  Quantities  of  the  Pbincii-al  Abtici.es  of  Pboduce  xspobted  fbom  Java  asi>  Maouba  ik  the 

FOLLOWING  Years. 


CounlriM. 

1B4«. 

183e. 

ISM. 

Fiorina. 

Fiorina. 

Fiorina. 

Netherlands 

39,003,848 

27,232,683 

6,513.526 

Indian  .\ivhipelago. 

9,320,648 

6,70(",163 

4,367,783 

Great  Uiitain 

2,306,(187 

189,602 

849,008 

China,  Macao,  etc. . . 

1,880,703 

3,818,706 

1,970,192 

France  

1,320,149 

1,044.146 

42,233 

America 

1,199,044 

1,002,629 

211,281 

Hamburg 

616,041 

108,142 

63,334 

.  weden 

346,049 

253,869 

67,172 

<)'!ier  places 

711,808 

369,315 

!I69,735 

rVeara." 

CotTea. 

Papper. 

Indigo. 

Hidei. 

CloTea. 

Nutmeg!. 

Sugar. 

Tin. 

Rica. 

RatuB. 

Maea. 

Arraek. 

1S30 
1836 

1S40 
18*1 
1342 
1843 
1844 
1816 

Piculi. 

288,740 

400,871 

1,132,124 

ooi.4«: 

1,013,854 
1,018,102 
1,239,9!!6 
1,000,190 

Piculi. 

0,001 

11,808 

0,911 
13,477 
10,441 
23,083 
12,4.S4 
11,527 

Pounda. 

22.003 
636,763 

2,12.3,911 
1,827,3X0 
1,027,487 
1,8M,129 
1,048,520 
1,065,309 

ri«oai. 

30,249 

139,096 

110,494 
120,472 
107,677 
152,310 
160,224 
10,%,751 

Piculi. 

803 

4,560 

63 
7,000 
1,718 
2,027 
2.800 
2.234 

Picula. 
1,304 

5,0i2 

3,600 
5,126 
5,129 
2,113 
8,131 
3,403 

Piculi. 

108,640 

489,613 

1,024,493 
1,040,570 
8»t.686 
920,709 
1,008,032 
1,465,423 

Piculi. 
21,420 
40,830 

02,834 
48,340 
09,127 
45,705 
08,720 
73,537 

Coyana. 
13,621 
26,677 
Picula. 
080,009 
670,213 
8?1.1.57 
1,008,774 
786,270 
447,017 

Picula. 
5,0LI0 
4,906 

28,032 

87,017 

30,69 

73,635 

73,600 

51,200 

Pieuls. 

177 

1,000 

870 
1,171 
1,432 

4S0 
2,300 

830 

1,^J^ 
2,075 

5.261 
4,672 
4,008 
6,802 
6,269 
4,378 

Account  of  the  Quantities  and  Values  of  the  I^bincipal  Articles  exforted  fbou  Java  and  Madcba  in  1830  and 

1845. 


Principal  Article!. 


Quantitiei  eiported 
in  18S<. 


Value  of  Kiporta 
in  1836. 


Quantitiei  eiported 
in  IB4S. 


I  Value  of  Exporta 
I  in  I84i. 


Arrack  

Hides  

indlRo 

ColTtit! 

IVpper 

nice 

Spleen,  Mnc( 

Cloves 

Nutiuugs 

Si!pir 

Tiihacco 

Till 

All  other  articles  and  treasure. 


1,477  loggers. 
109,008  pieces  and  840  picula 
407,798  pounds. 
498,078  pieuls. 
7,000  pieuls. 
86,430  coyans, 
901  plruls. 
2,185  pieuls. 
8,880  pieuls. 
609,514  pictils. 
2,477  kodlcs. 
47,739  pieuls. 


Fiorina. 

115,096 

217,716 

1,122,382 

16,000,!102 

125,036 

8,389,016 

890,208 

153,030 

1,711,000 

9,033,141 

709,  S-W 

2,718,810 

7  307,833 


4,378  Icggers. 

105,761  pieces. 

1,513,809  pouuds. 

1,000.190  picuh. 

11,627  pieuls. 

447,017  pieuls. 

830  pieuls. 

2,284  pieuls. 

8,403  pieuls. 

1,466,423  pieuls. 

6,81 1  kodles. 

73,536  pieuls. 


Totals. 


42,201,642 


Florlni. 

168,222 

220,049 

4,961,008 

20,128,708 

184,438 

2,08-',101 

132,834 

201,046 

610,383 

20,360,200 

2,324,480 

4,044„M8 

10,006.888 


05,80f),103 


Haul-  of  Hiilaria. — A  bank,  for  the  issue  of  notes 
and  other  liunking  business,  was  establislied  at  Bata- 
viu in  1827,  with  brandies  at  Siimarang  and  Soura- 
bajii ;  the  liistory  of  whicli  is  not  uniustructive.  The 
cnijital  of  tlie  Imnk,  consisting  of  2,000,000  florins,  di- 
viileil  into  4000  shares,  was  subscribed  with  difliculty ; 
and  tlic  most  unfavorable  anticipations  were  enter- 
tained of  the  success  of  the  establishment.  No  soon- 
er, however,  liad  tlie  bank  been  set  on  foot  than  she 
began  to  enjoy  a  large  sliare  of  pro.sperity.  Tlic  rapid 
increase  of  cultivation  and  commerce  in  Java  led  to  a 
corrcs|iouding  demand  for  capital,  and  to  tlio  payment 
of  a  very  high  rate  of  interest  on  loans ;  and  as  tlio 
loans  made  by  the  liunk  consisted  of  bunk-notes,  whidi 
coat  next  to  nothing,  the  prolits  became  quite  onor- 
iiious;  BO  much  so  tliat  tliey  amounted  in  1837  to  33 
per  cent.,  tlie  price  of  the  500  florins  sliare  of  bank 
stock  being  tlieu  also  1550  florins.  But  tliis  prosper- 
ity was  as  brief  as  it  was  signal.  Tlio  oflcr  of  un  ex- 
orbitant interest  had  tempted,  in  not  u  few  ciwes,  the 
liimk  to  make  advances  '>ii  doubtful  security ;  ami  in 
.lava,  as  elsewhere,  issues  of  paper  payable  on  demand 
neuessarily  "top,  the  moment  the  circulation  has  been 
fully  saturi.ted  with  notes;  and  this  result  having 
liccii  attained  in  183«,  and  the  notes  issued  by  the 
bank  being  henceforth  returned  on  her  for  payment, 
she  speedily  became  involved  in  the  jcreatcst  dilliciil- 
tl'.'s;  many  of  those  wlio  depended  on  her  advances 
for  support  were  no  longer  able  to  meet  their  engagc- 
iiKiitB ;  and  the  whole  island  was  subjected  to  a  severe 
pecuniary  and  commercial  crisis :  in  fact,  Init  for  the 
intervention  of  the  goveriiinciit,  in  1810,  when  bank- 
notes wore  mudo  ht/al  Under  for  a  limited  period,  she 


must  hove  stopped  payments !  This  intervention  has, 
however,  given  her  time  to  recover  from  the  diflicul- 
ties  into  which  she  had  lieen  precipitated  ;  and  having 
again,  after  sustaining  a  very  heavy  loss,  resumed 
specie  payments,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  she  may  profit 
in  future  by  her  past  cxpericiiee.  Wo  subjoin  divi- 
dends paid  by  the  Bank  of  Java  from  1829  to  1*40, 
both  inclusive : 


1829 

1830 

Per  Cent. 

0 

!•) 

1836 

1880 

1,S37 

Per  Cent 

30 

32 

1831 

12 

]« 

20 

33 

ISiia 

1 838  . . . 

■'0 

1833 

1830 

20 

1S34 

27 

1840 

0 

General  Remarks  on  Jam. — The  previous  statements 
show  that  the  produce  and  trade  of  Java  have  in- 
creased during  the  last  dozen  years  with  a  rapidity 
unknown  in  any  other  colony,  Culia.  perhaps,  except- 
ed; and  if  the  resources  and  capabilities  of  this  noble 
I  island  be  fully  developed,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  say 
how  much  farther  her  trade  may  bo  extended.      It 
I  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and,  even  were  this  not 
the  case,  it  would  involve  us  in  discussions  nowise 
I  suitable  for  this  work,  were  wo  to  enter  into  any  do- 
I  tailed  examination  of  tlio  means  liy  which  the  exten- 
I  sion  of  culture  in  Java  has  been  brought  ebout.     AVe 
may,  however,  shortly  mention  that  the  produce  for 
exportation  is  principally  raised  on  account  of  govern- 
i  ment,  partly  by  contributions  in  kind,  and  partly  and 
I  |iriiicipally  by  contributions  of  compulsory  labor  np- 
I  plied  to  its  production.      And,  provided  these  eontrl- 
I  butions  Im!  not  carried  to  an  excess,  we  inc'.,iin  to  think 
I  that  they  are  at  uuco  the  least  onerous  mode  in  which 
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the  natives  can  be  made  to  pay  their  taxes,  and  the 
most  profitable  for  the  government.  It  Is,  we  appre- 
hend, idle  to  suppose  that  industry,  if  left  to  itself, 
will  ever  become  flourishing  in  a  oountry  like  Java, 
where  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  are  so  few  and  so 
easily  satisfied,  or  where  the  climate  indisposes  to  ex- 
ertion. No  doubt  the  system  of  compulsory  labor  may 
be  eaiily  abused  and  converted  Into  an  Instrument  of 
the  most  grinding  oppression ;  but  so  long  as  it  is  man- 
aged with  discretion  and  good  sense,  we  are  disposed 
to  l>elieve,  from  all  we  can  learn,  that  it  is  preferable 
to  every  other  system  hitherto  devised  for  developing 
the  resources  of  tropical  countries. — Kor  some  remarks 
on  this  subject,  see  the  learned  and  able  IHjiaertatio 
Uistorico-Pulitica,  on  the  Dutch  Kast  India  Company, 
by  Van  Lijnden,  published  in  1889,  p.  161-171. 

Very  great  public  improvements  have  also  been  al- 
ready effected,  and  are  still  In  progress  In  the  Island. 
Among  others,  an  excellent  high  road  has  been  con- 
structed through  its  whole  length,  from  Bantam,  on  Its 
wtstem,  toSourabayaon  its  eastemcoast,  whence  cross- 
roads lead  to  all  the  principal  stations.  A  numb<  r  of 
forts  have,  also,  l)een  constructed  In  commanding  sit- 
uations in  the  interior,  the  principal  of  which,  at  Su- 
rackarta,  near  the  centre  of  '.le  island,  is  a  regular 
and  strong  citadel.  It  Is  said  to  be  the  intention  to 
transfer  the  scat  of  government  thither  from  Batavia. 
These  forts  have  been  erected  principally  to  keep  the 
natives  In  check,  and  to  prevent  those  outbreaks  tlint 
have  done  so  muc'ii  to  retard  the  prosperity  of  the  isl- 
and. Several  important  establisliments  have  nlsn  been 
recently  founded  along  the  southern  coast,  whicli  had 
previously  been  all  but  neglected. — See  Arr/out  aiir 
Jara,  iSini/npore,  etc. 

Rice  used  to  be  the  staple  product  of  Java :  but  it 
is  now  far  surpassed  by  coffee  and  sugar,  the  culture 
of  l>oth  of  which  has  been  astonishingly  increased.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the  cx|)ortB  of  cof- 
fee, which  in  1880  amounted  to  288,740  piculs,  had 
increased  in  1845  to  1,006,190  piculs,  or  to  61,090 
tons;  while  the  exports  of  sugar,  which  in  1880 
amounted  to  108,640  piculs,  had  increased  In  184,")  to 
1.455,423  piculs,  or  88,365  tv.ns.  More  than  half  iho 
trade  of  the  island  centres  in  Batavia.  Indigo  has 
also  Ijecome  an  important  prcnluct.  The  other  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  are  tin  from  Hanca,  tobacco, 
tea,  and  birds'  nests.  The  Imporis  comprise  cottons, 
woolens,  and  other  manufactured  goods ;  wines  and 
spirits,  with  Iron,  hardware,  and  machinery ;  opium 
from  the  Levant  and  from  Bengal ;  and  a  great  variety 
of  other  articles. 

Port  Hfffulations. — The  following  Is  the  substance 
of  the  j)ort  regulations  of  Batavia :  Ist.  The  coinmiind- 
er  of  a  ship  arriving  In  the  roads  Is  not  to  land  him- 
self, or  permit  any  of  his  '•row  or  passengers  to  land, 
until  his  ve.isel  be  visited  by  a  lioat  frcmi  the  guard- 
ship.  2d.  The  master,  on  landing,  is  first  to  wait  on 
the  master  attendant,  and  afterward  report  himself  at 
the  police  office.  8d.  A  manifest  of  the  whole  cargo 
must  be  delivered  at  the  custom-house  within  21  hours 
of  the  ship's  arriving  in  the  roads.  4tli.  The  master 
of  a  vessel  must  loiige  the  ship's  papers  with  the  mnv 
ter  attendant  when  he  first  lands,  which  are  duly  ilc- 
livered  up  to  him  when  he  receives  Ms  port  clearance 
from  the  same  authority,  ."ilh.  No  goods  can  be  sliippe<l 
or  landed  after  sunset,  under  a  jwnalty  of  f)00  florins. 
6th.  No  goods  can  lie  sliip|)ed  on  Sunday  without  a 
special  permission  from  the  water  fi.scul,  which,  how- 
ever, is  never  refn.^ed  on  application.  7th,  No  mus- 
kets or  ammunition  can  lie  Imported;  but  the  prnhi- 
bitlon  does  not  extend  to  fowling-pieces  ox<-eeding  100 
florins  value. 

Tariff. — After  a  good  deal  of  negotiation,  it  has  been 
fixtKl  that  goods  imported  in  foreign  vessels  shall  pay 
an  atl  rniorrm  duty  of  26  per  cent.,  and  under  the  Neth- 
erlands flag  of  12  j  fier  cent. ;  that  is,  a  <luty  up<in  the 
wholesale  price  at  Batavia,  not  in  bond.     The  export 


duty  on  coffee,  if  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  to  a 
foreign  country,  is  6  florins  per  picul ;  If  on  a  foreign 
bottom  to  a  port  in  the  Netherlands,  4  florins ;  and  if 
on  a  Netherlands  bottom  to  a  Netherlands  port,  2  flor- 
ins. Sugar  exported  on  a  foreign  bottom  pays  2  flor- 
ins  per  picul ;  but  if  exported  on  a  Netherlands  bottom, 
'  1  florin.  KIce,  on  whatever  bottom  exported,  and  to 
whatever  country,  pays  a  duty  of  3  florins  per  coyang 
of  27  piculs.  Tin,  exported  in  a  foreign  ship  to  what- 
ever port,  4  florins  per  picul ;  and  by  a  Netherlands 
ship,  2  florins  per  picul.  The  trade  in  spices  is  mo- 
nopolized by  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company. 

Goods  are  received  in  entrepot  not  only  at  Batavia, 
but  at  the  ports  of  Samarang,  Sourabaya,  and  Anjier 
in  Java,  and  Khio  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  on  pay- 
ment of  a  duty  of  1  per  cent,  levied  on  the  invoice 
value. 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept,  at  Batavia,  in  the  florin 
or  guilder,  divided  into  centimes,  or  100  parts,  repre- 
sented by  a  copper  coinage  or  doits.  The  florin  Is  a 
new  coin  made  expressly  for  India,  but  of  the  same 
value  as  the  florin  current  in  the  Netherlands.  It  Is 
usually  estimated  at  the  rate  of  12  to  the  pmmd  ster- 
ling, but  the  correct  par  Is  11  florins  58  cent,  per  pound. 
Doubloons,  and  the  coins  of  Continental  India,  are  re- 
ceivable at  the  custom-house  at  a  fixed  tariff;  the 
Spanish  dollar,  for  example,  at  ihe  rate  of  100  for  260 
florins. 

Weights. — The  Chinese  weights  are  invariably  used 
In  commercial  transactions  at  Batavia  and  through- 
out Java  and  the  other  Dutch  (lossessions  In  India. 
These  are  the  picul  and  the  cattle,  whldi  is  its  hun- 
dredth part.  The  jdcul  Is  commonly  cstiniiitcd  at  125 
Dutch,  or  133J^  llis.  avoirdupois,  but  at  Batavia  it  has 
been  long  ascertained  and  considered  to  lie  eqiuil  to 
1,16  lbs.  avoirduimis. — IIooKNitonr,  Coup  d'll^il  mr 
Vile  tie  Java,  cap.  8,  etc. ;  Jivitlence  o/'Oii.i.ian  Sl.vn- 
LAINK,  fMj.,  before  the  Seleet  Committee  of  the  llotine  of 
Commons  »»  the  .\ffairs  ofth:  Kast  India  Compnni/,  1831 ; 
\ettertandsche  Stnnls-Courant,  lilth  August,  1842,  and 
other  official  information. 

Batten,  a  name  In  common  use  for  a  scantling  of 
wood  i\  inches  thick  and  7  wide.  If  above  7  inches 
wide.  It  is  called  deal. 

Bay  (Saxon  byge,  an  angle),  an  arm  of  the  sea  ex- 
tending into  the  land.  It  is  smaller  than  a  gulf,  and 
larger  tha..  a  creek. 

Bayou,  bl'oo,  or  more  usually  bl'o,  a  term  con- 
fined chiefly  to  inlets  of  the  Lower  Slississippi  Kiver, 
signifying  properly  any  stream  which  is  derived  fi-om 
some  other  stream,  or  from  a  lake ;  in  other  words, 
any  stream  which  Is   not  fed  l)y  fountains.      Tlio 
word  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  French 
boyau,  a  "gut"  or  "channel" — a  derivation  which  is 
j  rendered  more  probable  by  the  prevalent  pronunciii- 
!  tinn,  bio.    Several  of  the  bayous  from  Lake  Pontchar- 
j  train,  near  New  Orleans,  and  from  the  Oulf  of  Jle.xico, 
■  are  very  important  channels  to  the  interior  country, 
'  and  afford  great  facilities  to  commercial  intercourse. 
i      Bazar,  a  term  used  in  the  Kast  to  designate  a 
market,  or  building.  In  which  various  articles  of  mer- 
chandise are  exposed  for  sale.     Bazars  are  now  met 
'  with  in  most  large  cities  of  Euro|)e.     There  are  sev- 
eral in  L(ind(m,  of  which  the  one  In  Soho  Square  is  the 
most  considerable. 

j      Bdellium  (Arab.  Aflatmn'),   a   gum-rcsin,   scnii- 

pellucid,  and  of  a  yellowish-brown  or  dark-brown  color 

according  to  its  age,  unctuous  to  the  touch,  but  lirit- 

'  tic ;   soon,  however,  softening  between  the  fingers : 

in  appearani'c  It  is  not  unlike  myrrh,  of  a  bitterish 

taste,  and  nuiderately  strong  smell.     Two  kinds  have 

I  twen  distinguished :  tlio  oporalpasum  of  the  ancients, 

'  which  is  thick  like  wax,  and  the  coniniou  darli  .sort. 

It  Ih  found  in  Persia  and  Arabia,  lint  principally  in  the 

latter;  all  that  is  met  with  In  India  Is  of  Arabic  origin. 

:  The  tree  which  produces  it  has  not  been  clearly  asccr- 

i  talned.— AiNBLiK.'s  Mattria  Indica, 
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Beach,  a  shelving  tract  of  sand  or  shinglo  washed 
by  the  sea  or  a  frcsh-watcr  lake,  and  interposed  be- 
tween the  water  and  the  land,  on  which  vegetation 
grows.  The  beach  of  the  ocean  is,  generally  speak- 
ing, little  more  than  the  space  between  high  and  low 
water-mark ;  the  beach  of  a  lake,  that  between  the 
water  marks  of  the  highest  and  lowest  ordinary  level 
of  the  lake.  An  inland  rea  without  tide,  such  as  the 
Mediterranean,  has  commonly  very  little  beach,  ex- 
cept on  Hat  coasts,  where  the  waters  are  apt  to  fall  and 
rise  considerably,  according  to  the  prevailing  winds. 
_K.  A. 

Beacons,  in  Commerce  and  Navigaiion,  public 
murks  or  signals  to  give  warning  of  rocks,  shoals, 
etc.  No  man  is  entitled  to  erect  a  light-house,  beacon, 
etc.,  without  being  cmiiowcred  by  law. — See  Blovs. 

Beads  (Kr.  Itosuiret;  (ier.  Itmeithrunze ;  Du.  J'a- 
terimslirs ;  It.  t'uiime;  Sp.  Coroncu),  small  globules  or 
balls  used  as  necklaces,  and  made  of  different  mate- 
rials ;  as  pearl,  .iteei,  amljer,  garnet,  curul,  diamonds, 
crv.Htal,  glass,  etc.  Human  Catholics  use  bcii  '.s  in 
rclieursing  their  Ave  Marias  and  Paternosters,  (iluss 
bcuils  or  bugles  are  ini|)ortcd  in  large  quantities  into 
luilia  unit  Africa,  °288,Uo8  11)8.  having  l>ccn  shipped 
fruin  Kiiglai\!l  to  the  west  coast  of  the  latter  in  1841. 
Lirgc<|uantil:ie8  are  sent  from  China  to  India,  the  East- 
ern islands,  etc.  The  glass  lieads  sent  from  Kngland 
ue  nearly  all  impoi'-ted,  principally  from  Venice,  where 
thi'y  are  very  largely  produced.  Their  non-manufac- 
ture iu  (ireat  llritain  i^  said  to  lie  a  cousei|uence  of  the 
excise  regulations  as  to  the  Kiauufacture  of  glass ;  but 
the  truth  is,  that  the  Venetian  manufacturers  color 
them  (letter,  and  give  them  a  ^Kstter  linish  than  the 
^:nKli^h. 

Beam,  in  weaving,  a  long  thick  woudiiii  cvv-lindcr, 
placed  lengthwise  on  the  back  part  of  tiic  loom  oi!°  those 
who  work  with  n  shuttle.  That  cyliiKb^r  on  which 
the  st'^ii  is  rolled  as  it  is  weavcd  is  also  culled  the 
beniii  -It  roller,  and  is  placed  on  the  fore  part  of  the 
liKi.:!.-K.  II. 

Beam-compass,  uu  instrument  consisting  of  n 
8i|uare  wooden  or  brass  beam,  with  sliding  sockets 
that  carry  steel  or  |)eucil  points.  Hcam-compasses 
arc  used  for  describing  larger  circles  than  can  conven- 
iently be  drawn  liy  the  common  compasses. 

Beams  of  a  Ship  are  the  great  main  cross-tim- 
bers whicli  hold  the  sides  of  the  ship  from  falling  to- 
gether, and  also  8up)>ort  the  deck  and  the  orlops.  Tlie 
main  beam  is  next  the  maiu-mast,  and  from  it  they 
arc  successively  reckoned  as  first,  second,  third,  and 
BO  on.  The  greatest  beam  of  all  is  culled  the  mUlnhip 
beam.  A  ship  is  said  to  be  on  her  beam-ends  when  she 
inclines  so  much  to  one  side  that  her  beams  approach 
to  a  vertical  position. — K.  1\. 

Bean-cod,  a  small  tishing  vessel,  or  pilot-boat, 
common  in  Portugal.  It  is  extremely  sharp  forward, 
Iiaviiif^  its  stem  bent  above  into  a  great  curve  inward, 
jilatcd  on  five  fore  side  with  iron,  and  fortified  with 
bolts.  It  is  commonly  navigated  with  a  large  lateen 
sail.— i:.  11. 

Beans  (Fr.  Feres i  Ger.  Bohnen;  It.  Fare;  Kuss. 
lioiiUi ;  ,Sp;  Unbu;  Lat.  I'abm),  n  well-known  vegeta- 
ble of  the  pulso  species,  largely  cultivated  lioth  in  gar- 
dens and  fields.  Its  cultivation  is  of  much  importance 
in  runil  econonu',  inasmuch  ns  it  has  gone  fur  to  su- 
persede fallows  (in  strong  loaing  and  clays. 

Bearing,  in  Xarii/tUion,  an  arch  of  the  horizon  in- 
tercepted between  the  nearest  meridian  and  any  dis- 
tant object,  either  discovered  by  the  eye  nnil  referred 
to  a  point  on  the  compass,  or  resulting  from  the  spher- 
ical proportion;  as,  in  the  first  case,  "At  four  )•  m. 
Cape  Spado,  in  the  Isle  of  Candia,  boro  south  Ijy  west 
liy  tile  compass."  In  the  second,  the  longitudes  ami 
latitudes  of  any  two  places  being  given,  aiul  conse- 
quently the  dilVereuce  of  latitudu  and  longitude  lie- 
twecn  them,  the  bearing  of  one  from  the  other  is 
iliscoverod  by  the  following  analogy :    As  the  me- 


ridional difference  of  latitude  is  to  the  difference  of 
longitude,  so  is  the  radius  to  the  tangent  of  the  bear- 
ing. 

hearing  is  also  the  situation  of  any  distant  object 
estimated  from  some  part  of  the  ship  according  to  her 
position.  An  oliject  so  discovered  must  be  either 
ahead,  astern,  abreast,  on  the  bow,  or  on  the  quarter. 
If  the  ship  sails  with  u  side  wind,  it  alters  in  some 
measure  the  names  of  such  bearings,  since  a  distant 
object  on  the  beam  is  then  said  to  be  to  leeward  or  to 
windward;  on  the  lee  quarter  or  how,  and  on  the 
weather  quarter  or  bow. — E.  B, 

Beating,  in  Navigation,  the  operation  o^  making 
progress  at  sea  against  the  wind,  by  steering  in  a  zig- 
zag course, — E,  B, 

Beaver,  or  Castor,  an  amphibious  quftdruped  of 
the  order  Uodentia,  with  a  thick  glossy  fur,  and  hori- 
zontally flattened  tail,  abounding  in  North  America 
and  Siberia,  and  still  found  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  formerly  appears  to  have  been  known  as  far  south 
as  the  lihono  and  the  Danube ;  and  though  with  us 
now  extinct,  was  formerly  an  inhabitant  of  Great 
Britain,  The  fur  of  the  beaver  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  commerce.  Among  traders  the  skins  are 
distinguished  into  three  kinds:  1,  The  fresh  beaver, 
which  is  obtained  in  winter,  before  the  animal  has 
shed  any  of  its  hair,  and  consequently  that  is  most 
tstecmcd  by  furriers,  2,  The  dry  or  lean  beaver, 
which  is  captured  in  summer,  when  the  animal  is 
moulting,  3,  The  fat  beaver,  which  differs  from  the 
fresh  only  in  having  acquired  additional  softness  and 
oiliness  tVom  being  worn  for  some  time  on  the  persons 
of  tlie  native  hunters.  This  is  the  kind  that  is  chiefly 
used  iu  hat-making.  The  substonce  called  castm-  is 
found  in  pouches  in  the  inguinal  region  of  the  beaver. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  powerful  antis])asmo<lic, — E,  B, 

Beech  {/'agun  sgh-atica),  a  forest  tree  met  with  in 
England,  the  l.'nited  States,  etc.  There  is  only  one 
Bjiecies,  the  difference  in  the  wood  proceeding  from 
the  difference  of  soil  and  situation,  A  considerulile 
quantity  of  licech  is  grown  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Bucks,  It  is  not  much  used  in  building,  as  it  soon 
rots  in  damp  places ;  but  it  is  used  as  piles  in  places 
where  it  is  constantly  wet.  It  is  manufactured  into 
a  great  variety  of  tools,  for  which  its  great  hardness 
and  uniform  texture  render  it  superior  to  all  other 
sorts  of  wood ;  it  is  also  extensively  used  in  making 
furniture. 

Beech-mast,  the  fruit  or  nuts  of  the  beech-tree, 
used  for  fattening  hogs,  deer,  and  other  animals.  It 
has  sometimes  proved  a  useful  substitute  for  bread,  as 
experienced  at  Chios  during  a  memorable  siege, — E,  B, 
Beech-oil,  an  oil  expressed  ff-om  the  mast  of  the 
beech-tree.  It  is  common  in  Northern  Germany,  also 
in  I'icardy,  and  in  other  parts  of  France,  instead  of 
butter;  but  it  is  said  to  be  unwholesome, — E.  B, 

Beef  is  used  either  fresh  or  salted.  Formerly  it 
was  usual  for  most  families,  at  least  in  the  country,  to 
supply  themselves  with  a  stock  of  salt  beef  in  October 
or  November,  which  served  for  their  consumption  un- 
til the  ensuing  summer ;  but  in  consecjuence  of  the  uni- 
versal establishment  of  markets  where  fresh  beef  may 
be  at  all  times  olitained,  the  iiractice  is  now  nearly  re- 
linquished, and  the  quantity  of  salted  beef  made  use 
of  as  compared  with  fresh  beef  is  <iuito  iuconsideru- 
lile,  Largo  8\ipplies  of  salted  beef  arc,  however,  pre- 
pared in  the  I'nited  States  for  cxportotiou  to  the  East 
and  West  Indies,  During  the  war,  large  supplies 
wore  also  rc<|uired  for  victualing  the  navy.  The  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  and  in  sin  rt  voy- 
ages, use  only  fresh  provisions.  The  Englicii  have 
at  all  times  liecn  great  consumers  of  beef;  ui.J  at  this 
moment  more  liecf  is  used  in  London,  as  co.npared 
witl  the  population,  than  any  where  else.  Previously 
to  IB'lj  the  importation  into  England  of  fresh  beef 
was  prohibited  ;  and  salt  beef  from  a  foreign  country 
was  charged  witU  a  duty  of  Vi».  a  cwt.     But  in  that 
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year  the  duties  on  both  sorts  were  reduced  to  8*.  4id.  a 
cwt.,  and  in  1846  tii.?y  wcTe  wholly  repealed.  In  186S 
the  imports  of  »uUed  l>cef  into  (ireat  lirituiu  amounted 
to  12a,605  cwt.,  and  those  of  fr-sh  beef  to  only  20J8 
cwt. — .See  Provisions. 

Beer.  All  ancient  Greek  waters  agree  in  assign- 
ing the  honor  of  the  discovery  of  beer  to  the  Kgyj)- 
tians ;  but  fro.T  the  circumstance  of  no  notice  being 
taken  of  beer  in  the  books  of  Moses,  it  has  been  rather 
rashly  concluded  that  sucli  a  drink  was  unknown  to 
them  till  after  his  death.  Tliis,  liowevf-r,  is  unlikely. 
Thj  vine  was  alone  cultivated  in  Kgypt  in  those  dis- 
tricts which  were  beyond  the  reacli  of  the  inundn- 
tioni);  and  the  quantity  of  wine  raised  being  limited 
was  reserved  for  the  rich,  while  the  i>oi)rer  classes  had 
to  content  themselves  with  a  chea|«r  drink  prepared 
from  barley.  Herodotun,  who  wrote  about  4o0  years 
B.C.,  is  perhaps  t'  "arliest  wviier  who  givs  ar'-  'lar- 
ticulars  regardi.i,^  .-j-'vpt,  nd  he  descrilii  li^r  pre- 
parc<l  from  juarley  a,\  the  ordin.'try  drink  of  tne  Egyp- 
tians in  his  day.  l'li'i>-,  Arist<rtlc,  StraJjo,  and  others, 
who  mention  that  this  iicer  was  known  by  tlie  name 
of  Zythos,  give  full  descriptions  of  its  qualities  and 
intoxicating  propcriics;  and  Diodonis  even  affirms 
tliat  some,  kinds  woie  so  palatal.le  as  to  be  ticarcely 
infenor  to  wine.  The  researches  fif  Sir  .1.  (r  V\  ilkin- 
son  relative  to  the  ancient  Kgy])t!ans  have  thrown 
muoli  light  on  thi.s  subject,  and  rentier  it  proljable  that 
beer  was  used  as  a  drink  by  the  ii.icient  l^gyptians 
nearly  as  early  as  wine  itself.  Xcimphon,  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand  (Ireeks,  400 
years  B.r.,  mentions  that  the  inhabitnnt.s  of  .\nneniii 
used  a  fermented  drink  made  fr  mi  barley,  Uiodorus 
Siculus  states,  that  tiie  nation  of  Oalatiii  prepared  a 
fermented  drink  from  Iwirley,  styling  it  zythns,  like 
the  Egyptians.  Ueer  was  distinguished  among  the 
(Jreeks  liy  a  variety  of  names.  It  was  called  umx; 
nptdivoc  (barley  wine),  from  its  vinous  properties,  and 
from  the  material  employed  in  its  formation.  In  Soph- 
ocles, and  proKibly  in  other  (ireek  writers,  it  is  dis- 
tingui.shcd  by  the  name  of  'iiwTov.  Diosouridcs  de- 
scrilies  two  kinds  of  l>eor,  to  one  of  which  he  gives  the 
name  Ci'Wof,  an<l  to  the  other  noif)ni ;  but  he  gives  no 
description  of  either  suttioient  to  enable  us  to  distin- 
guish them  from  eaili  other.  Both,  he  infonns  us, 
were  made  from  liarloy,  and  similar  li(|Utir3  were  man- 
ufactured in  Spain  and  Britain  from  wheaL 

Tacitus  informs  us  that  in  liis  time  beer  was  the 
common  drink  of  th<.  (iermans,  and  from  'vis  imper- 
fect description  of  the  proces.s  whicli  they  followed,  it 
is  not  unlikely,  or  rather  there  tan  i>e  no  dc.ibt,  that 
they  were  nc(iuainted  with  the  met'iod  of  converting 
barley  into  malt.  I'liny  giv;s  us  some  details  re- 
specting beer,  tie  distinguishes  it  by  the  name  of 
cereriniii  or  crrvi.ii'i,  the  a|r))oilation  by  which  is 
known  in  moileri.  Latin  works. 

This  lieverage  does  not  appear  to  have  come  into 
general  use  in  (irocce  or  Italy ;  ))Ut  in  Germany  and 
Britain,  and  some  ottier  eoimtries,  it  ap|)ears  to  have 
been  tlie  common  drink  of  tlie  inhaliitants  in  the  time 
of  Tacitus,  and  probably  long  before.  It  has  con- 
tinued in  these  countries  ever  since  ;  and  great  quan- 
tities of  beer  are  still  manufactured  in  Germany,  tlie 
Ix)w  Countries,  and  Urilain.  We  might  quote  numer- 
ous passages  frori  the  narrati%es  of  recent  trawlers 
to  show  that  the  use  of  a  drink  prepared  from  barley 
is  nearly  univcrs,'<l  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
parts  of  Europe^  and  Asia.  One  of  llic  latest  uf  these 
travelers,  M.  IIuc\  the  Erencli  missionary,  remarks 
that  the  ilrink  -if  tlie  farmers  in  Thibet  is  "a  sort  of 
sharp  drink  made  with  fermented  barley,  which,  w itli 
tin  addition  of  hops,  would  be  very  like  our  beer." 

I'in-ier  is  a  strong  iK'cr  of  a  dark  color  and  peculiar 
flavor,  and  is  said  to  be  so  named,  either  fr<im  its  Inn- 
ing been  the  common  drink  of  the  porters,  or  from 
Harwood,  the  original  brewer  of  the  drink,  sending 
It  round  to  his  customers  by  men,  who  when  tlicy  i 


knocked  at  the  loors  called  out  "  porter,"  meaning 
thereby  not  the  driuk,  but  themselves,  its  porters  or 
carriers,  I'ortcr  was  oiiginally  lirewed  to  take  the 
place  uf  two  or  three  kinds  ot  beer  which  used  to  be 
mixed  by  the  retailers  in  the  mug  as  they  drew  them 
from  the  tups ;  and  as  this  new  drink  had  the  taste 
of  all  three,  bin  was  brewed  at  once,  and  run  ou;  of 
one  tap,  it  saved  the  puldican  trouble,  and  wai  de- 
nominated "entire,"  Hence,  as  the  sign  so  oftea  no- 
ticed in  London,  such  a  brewer's  "entire." 

Hmuriim  linr  is  'he  ouly  other  malt  liquor  which, 
from  the  iiecil.arities  attending  its  fermentation,  re- 
quires a  sp<  'ial  notice.  The  Germans,  from  the  ear- 
liest histori.al  periods,  have  leeii  a  lieer-drinking  na- 
tion, and  some  cx'""llent  malt  liquors  are  made  in  iluit 
'onutrf.  TI  '  "  Si  'ss  bier,"  the  trrly  (latriotic  bcv- 
■  u;o  of  F  ■  11,  IS  ot  made  froir  oarley  alo' e,  but 
,  1  i..  1  i\ii'  'jf.  ir  :t  and  5  par  ..  wheat  mal. ;  but 
!.  •  -i  i-v-i;  ten-vnif  of  wheat  lieers  to  sour  has 
e;>i-,'-\'>  ;■.  t.i.i  ..tirch  ti  be  substituted  for  the  wheat, 
•inii  «'(tf.-iv.  ■ .'  '>  10  give  the  admired  tartness,  Tlie 
othe*  !  I  .  !i:nv>  ':<•:,.  nore  espe'ially  the  ones  now  to 
be  noli  1.^1 .  the  B...  \i  beers,  both  the  common  pot 
lieer  (schank-bi>T;,  ;.-.i  ir.  iuto.>:icating  luscious  bock- 
beer,  are  brewed  from  Ijariey  malt  alone. — Het  L.vukk 

lllKK. 

Ale  appears  to  be  an  ancient  drink,  and  the  name 
is  usually  given  to  strong  beer  of  a  pale  color,  as  por- 
ter is  to  that  of  a  dark  color.  The  varieties  of  ale  are 
infinite,  liut  we  purpose  only  to  notice  the  peculiarity 
in  the  manufacture  of  English  ale,  Indian  ale,  English 
home-brewed  ale,  and  Scottish  ale. 

Ill  all  hi^ch-priced  English  ales  of  the  present  day, 
brilliancy  and  paleness  of  color,  with  as  little  excess 
of  sweetness  as  possible,  are  the  oli.'ects  to  lie  attained 
by  the  brewer.  I'o  accomplish  these  ends,  nothing 
but  the  (iuest  pule  malt  must  be  used ;  and  to  secure 
sound-kee|)tng  ale,  it  is  of  lirst  importance  that  the 
malt  shall  have  been  thoroughly  dried  on  the  kiln. 
If  prepared  from  w  hat  is  technically  known  as  "  .slack- 
dried  mult,"  that  is,  malt  not  thoroughly  dried  for  fear 
of  coloring  it,  or  which  has  had  w  atcr  siirinkled  over 
it  while  still  warm  from  the  kiln,  the  won  as  rnii 
from  the  mash-tun  will  lie  found  acid,  and  w'll  tinge 
litmus  paper  of  a  much  deeper  red  tliiin  ordinary  wort 
from  well  dried  malt,  and  the  ib  prvparcd  from  it 
will  not  keep  lieyoud  a  few  months.  It  is  iicccFsiiry 
also  to  be  careful  in  tiie  (^election  of  the  hops  for  ale. 
(iood  sound  hops  should  alone  be  used ;  many  brew- 
ers now  use  a  proportion  ot  foreign  hops  along  with 
the  English  hop. 

I'dle,  liuliun,  or  Jlurtt.n  Ali.  origir.rlly  intended  for 
exportation,  and  now  so  deservedly  in  high  repute  iis 
among  our  mo.st  esteemed  aul  wholesome  beverages, 
re(juires  more  particubir  treatment  in  its  manuf.^ctnro. 
This  ale  can  only  be  jinpartd  from  the  best  pale  malt 
and  the  best  hops;  and  the  chief  peculiarities  attind- 
ing  its  manufacture  are,  that  it  reipiirts  more  tluin 
double  the  usual  proportion  of  hops,  that  the  atteima- 
lion  is  generally  carried  to  a  much  greater  extent,  mid 
that  tlie  temperature  during  the  fermentation  slmulil 
never  be  allowed  to  exceed  liO '  Fahrenheit.  That  a 
cons'derable  amount  of  sweetness  should  exist  in  com- 
mon ale  is  allowabk',  luid  indeed  it  is  the  presence  of 
a  large  quantity  of  umlccomposed  saccharine  extruc  t 
which  gives  to  common  strong  ale  its  luscious  iniM- 
ness.  It  is,  however,  the  presence  of  this  large  (['liiii- 
tity  of  undecomposed  saccharine  extract  which  pre- 
vents comnKiii  ale  from  lieing  used  as  n  diet  drink  liy 
til,'  invali<l,  or  being  relished  in  a  warm  country;  and 
it  is  the  circumstance  of  the  Indian  or  pal'j  ale  having 
its  fermentation  carried  so  much  furtiier,  and  its  sac- 
ihurine  matter  reduced  in  (|uantily,  together  with  its 
larger  proportion  of  bitter,  that  commends  it  so  much 
as  a  grateful  and  stimuLiiit  stomachic  to  the  Eurojieun 
resident  in  a  warm  climate,  and  to  the  invalid. 

J/ome-bfewed  Aie,  us  brewed  by  the  middle  claeses 
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in  EnplanJ,  is  usually  iiiude  ir  quantities  of  2  barrels,  | 
I.e.,  72  {gallons.     For  tliis  purposa  a  quarter  of  malt,  j 
or  if  wished  to  be  exli  i  .(trong,  D  bushels  of  malt,  arc 
taken,  with  12  ll)s.  of  hops.     1.  ■:  malt  being  crushed  , 
nr»rronnd,  is  maslied  with  72  u  ■'•  -is  of  water,  at  the 
temperature  of  KiO',  aiul  cov  up  for  three  h  mh,  ; 

when  40 gallons  are  drawn  o'X;  .       '.r.>o  this  the  12  lbs.  ! 
of  hoi>s  are  put,  and  left  to  ii:'.!-  ■.     tixty  gallons  of 
-va'.  jr,  itthe  t<Tiperatur>oi  liO',  ire  then  added  to  !»■  3  j 
malt  in  the  mash-t"l>  and  well  i"   cd,  and,  after  stanu-  ; 
in^  two  hours,  tJO  gallons  ate  i  rawn  o,.'      The  wort  \ 
froiii  these  two  mashes  is  boi'  •      long  with  the  hops  ; 
for  tivo  hours,    iid  after  l)eini.'  •  Jlcd  down  to  65\  it  is 
strained  thr  lUf "'  a  flannel  bag  into  the  fermenting-tub 
wl;"'"  't  :    ii.ix  il  'vitli  IJ  gallons   .f  yeast    ind  Irf.  t,, 
,\(irk  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.     It  is  then  ; 
run  into  barrels  to  cleanse,  a  few  gallons  l)eing  reserved  | 
for  lillingupthe  casks  as  tlie  yeast  works  over.     Eight-  i 
ei-n  or  twenty  gallons  of  liecr  are  obtained  from  the  j 
iisod  malt  l>y  nuiking  a  tliird  mash  with  '2o  or  30  gal- 
lons of  water,  an'l  boiling  the  wort  thus  procured  with  j 
the  used  hops. 

,S'r«Wi>A  Ale,  but  especially  the  Edinburgh    ile,  has  j 
tiecii  long  celebrated,  but  as  an  ordinary  beverage  it  j 
is  much  more  luscious  and  heady  than  London  porter,  ! 
Eiifili^h  ale,  or  pale  Indian  ale.     It  is  a  much  stronger 
drink  than  any  of  these,  the  home-brewed  English  ale 
approaching  nearest  to  it  in  this  respect ;  and  as  the 
attenuation  of  the  .saccharine  extract  is  only  carried  j 
the  length  of  the  decompositinn  of  two-thirds  of  its  ' 
ori^'iiial  strength,  the  largo  quantity  of  undccomposed 
saccharine  extract  renders  it  much  more  luscious  to 
the  taste,  and  milder  than  the  English  ales.    The  Scot- 
tish ales  are  brewed  of  varinu"  'trcngths,  and  arc  known 
ill  the  market  by  their  price  |.:i'  hogshead,  and  are  hence 
commonly  mentioned  as  £7  ale,  £6  ale,  etc. — E.  B. 
.*(•  .Vi.K  .VNi>  Ukewino. 

IUl»!lT\TION   OF  HEEK,    Ai.K,   AM)  POUTEIl  INTO  TUE  TniTEII 
STATt»,  At;<'OKl»lNO  TO  TaEASUUV  ItEl'OItT  Or  18.'>.'5. 
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82B,571 

424,87ft 
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128,flli7 

1SS5 

919,262 

.Wl.lHHl 

,146,010 

188,467 

Beet,  or  Beta,  a  well-known  genus  of  jilants. 
Thi'  common  beet,  /Irtt)  riilgarix,  a  variety  of  the  red 
heel,  has  long  been  cultivated  as  a  footl  for  cattle,  and 
is  also  used  for  the  table  as  a  pickle.  Il  was  intro- 
iliiced  for  this  purpose  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury from  (iermany,  whore  it  is  known  by  the  name 
of  mfuu/el-iiufzel. — Hee  Afiiiicii.Ti^uE.  The  variety 
tcnncd  vliilc.  beet  is  smaller  than  the  former,  anil  has 
chiotly  l)een  cultivated  on  a  large  scale  for  the  forina- 
ticn  of  sugar  from  its  root.  The  chemical  elements  of 
hcet-root  sugar  are  expressed  atomlcalhj  thus ;  ( 'ij,  IId, 
"j  +  2110,  or,  twelve  atoms  of  carbon,  nine  of  hydriv 
i;cii,  nine  of  oxygen,  and  two  of  water.  The  largest 
(extract  of  pure  sugar  from  beet-root  in  Hetgiuni  was 
foriueriy  8  per  cent.,  but  is  now  li  per  cent.,  and 
is  capable  of  further  increase  by  improvement  in  the 
liroccsB  of  nianufacttire.  The  cultivation  of  lieet-root 
was  especially  fostered  in  France  by  Napoleon,  whose 
IHilicy  it  was  to  encourage  every  thing  that  tended  to 
render  thf  Continent  independent  of  Itritain,  then  in 
possession  of  the  chief  sugar  colonies.  It  is  o'tly  with- 
in a  comparatively  recent  perloil,  however,  that  the 
niainifacttire  of  beet-root  sugar  in  K.tiropc  has  assumed 
any  degree  of  importance,  the  total  qtiantity  produced 
in  1K2«  not  exceeding  7000  tons,  while  in  WA  it  was 
t   hnated  at  not  less  th.in  180,000  tons.    Wo  subjoin  a 


few  statistics  relative  to  the  increasing  importance  of 
this  manufacture  from  Thf  Economist  (Nos.  4.11  and 
482,  Nov.  2<Jth  and  Dec.  26th,  1851).  The  quantity 
of  l)eet-root  sugar  anually  produced  in  France  is 
('0  000  tjns,  or  :  'My  on.;-half  of  ac  entire  consump- 
tion. Tho'  i;h  now  subject  to  a  higher  duty  than  colo- 
nial ■inc  sugar,  it  is  considered  probable  that  very 
shortly  it  will  cxeltido  foreign  sti.  •  from  the  French 
market  altogether.  The  pr<«ltic*i.  •■  of  beet-root  sugar 
in  Belgium  also  is  rupitily  on  the  increase,  the  quanti- 
ty produced  in  1850  l.eing  "OOO  t'nis,  or  half  the  entire 
consumption  of  that  ki  igdom.  This  had  increased  in 
1851  to  10,000  toiii,  while  of  foreign  cane  sugar  only 
4000  n".  were  imported.  In  Germany  it  has  made 
similar  progress.  In  184H  the  quantity  produced  was 
20,000  tuns,  which  had  risen  in  18,")1  to  43,000,  with  a 
coiTcsponding  decrease  in  the  imports  of  foreign  sugar. 
Of  85,000  tons  of  sugar  estinmted  to  have  been  con- 
sumed in  Iitissia,  35,0fX)  tons  were  beet-root  sugar.  In 
Austria,  also,  the  production  of  this  article  increased 
from  8000  tons  in  1848,  to  15,000  tons  in  18;)],  while 
the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  had  sunk  from  ;!-',000 
to  2.'i,(K)0  tons.— E.  B. 

Bebring'a  Strait,  explored  by  a  Danish  navigator 
in  the  .service  of  Kussia,  whose  name  it  bears.  Behr- 
ing  thus  established  that  tho  continents  of  Asia  and 
America  are  not  united,  but  tire  distant  from  each  oth- 
er about  thirty-nine  miles,  1728. 

Belfast,  a  maritime  town,  a  municipal  •iiul  parlia- 
mentary borough,  tho  capital  of  I'Istcr,  thi-  cliiff  man- 
ufacturing and  commercial  town  in  Ireland,  and  since 
1850  the  county  town  of  .\ntrim.  It  is  mainly  com- 
prised in  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  but  the  large  suburb 
of  Ballymacarrct,  separated  ft-om  the  town  by  the  Kiv- 
er  I.agan,  is  in  the  county  of  Down.  Belfast  is  situated 
in  lat.  61°  3li'  8-5"  N..  iind  long.  5°  55'  53-7"  \V.,  at 
the  month  of  the  Kiver  l.aj.;,in,  which  flows  immediate- 
ly into  Belfast  I.ough  (Carrickfergus  Bay),  an  estuary 
about  12  miles  in  length,  and  5  miles  t)road.  Tho  tnwu 
is  built  upon  an  alluvial  deposit  and  land  reclaimed 
from  the  sea,  the  greater  portion  being  not  more  than 
six  feet  alx>ve  high-water  luark.  In  common  with  all 
places  so  situate,  it  is  e.x))oscd  to  occasional  iiuiuda- 
tions,  anil  somewhat  to  the  visitations  of  e])idemics ; 
but  independently  of  the  lowness  of  its  site,  Belfast  is 
in  other  respects  advantageously  placed,  and  generally 
by  no  means  unhcalthfiil.  The  environs  of  the  town 
are  highly  agreeable  and  picturesque.  Belfast  has 
been  steadily  progressive  in  population  from  an  early 
periotl.  In  1758  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  8.')W ; 
in  1782,  13,105;  in  17!>8,  18,320;  in  1821,  45,177;  in 
1831,  48,224;  in  1841,  7.5..W8;  nnd  in  1851,  1(10,300. 
The  custom  duties  collected  at  the  port  in  1784 
amounted  to  X104,;!7ti,  and,  after  various  Uuctuatiou", 
reached  i;288,7.")0  in  1834,  i;33i),i)«'.l  in  1813,  and 
4."377,32',)  in  1852.  The  great  increase  of  shipjiiiig  fie- 
qitenling  the  port  appears  in  the  following  account  of 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  inward  at 
various  periods : 


V«"-       ^ZJ..    1    To..n.»c. 

VerirB. 

No.  of 
VeiKll. 

Tonnage. 

1780           772         34,287 
1796           801          62.670 
1S(«           840         09,!>S.'") 
181.^          l.KU          91,371 

1826 
1*« 
184.^ 
18;)1 

2,0«0 
2.730 

3,(;fi;) 
,^,ot« 

is;),  441 
290,709 
44;).!)37 
050,«;5S 

The  chief  export  trade  is  carried  on  by  the  cross-chan- 
nel navigation ;   but  a  considerable  direct  trade  also 
exists  with  the  I'liitcd  States  and  Canada,  the  West 
i  Indies,  the  Slediterraneau,  and  the  Baltic.     Belfast  is 
'  the  centre  of  the  Irish  linen  manufacture,  to  the  culti- 
'  vation  of  which  it  is  mainly  indelited  for  its  prosperity. 
In  1841  about  240,000  spindles  wire  employed,  and  the 
:  increase  during  the  hiM  ten  years  has  been  so  rapid, 
i  that  about  510.000  spiniUes  are  now  in  operation.   The 
1  total  value  of  all  iiroducis  of  the  linen  manufacture  ex- 
ported abroad  in  tho  ten  months  ending  5th  November, 
I  1852,  was  f4, 357,874,  against jt'i,  150,1 5i  in  1851 ;  and 
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the  export  of  liiieiu  aiul  yarns,  especially  of  the  latter, 
continues  on  tlie  increuse.  In  IHiJl,  5,UC0,1U0  pounds 
of  linoa  yant'i  wi-re  exported  from  Uelfast ;  uud  in 
1852,  (;.77U,68U  pounds.  The  htirlior  of  lielfusl,  orig> 
inally  ii  creek  of  the  Kiver  Lugun,  has  Icen  much  im- 
proved of  late  yeurs,  uud  now  uUows  vessels  drawing 
eighteen  'eet  of  water  to  reach  the  quays  at  spring- 
tide-.— t.  B. 

Belgium.  Belgium  extends  from  Ut.  49°  27'  to 
J51  ;iO'  N.,  and  fruiii  long.  2"  34'  to  0'  4'  E.  On  the 
north  it  is  Ijoundcd  l>y  Holland ;  east  by  Dutch  Lim- 
liourg  and  Luxembourg,  uud  lihcnish  I'russia;  south 
by  France;  and  on  tho  west  l>y  the  North  >:^eu,  It  is 
sonivwbut  of  a  triangular  form,  of  which  the  longest 
side  is  that  adjoining  France,  being  SfiG  miles  in  length. 
The  pustcru  boundury  is  233  miles,  and  tho  northern 
■ind  western  are  together  270  miles  in  length.  Its 
greiitcst  length  from  northwest  to  southeast  (from 
Ostend  to  Arlon)  ia  oH  leagues  of  5(M)()  metres,  or  174 
English  miles,  und  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to 
south  is  105  miles.  It  has  an  area  of  2,U45,5U3  lico- 
tnrcs,  equal  to 7,278,9(i8 E  .'.ish ucres,  or  11,373 square 
milos;  being  about  one-cighth  of  the  area  of  (irent 
Britain.  This  country  is  divided  into  nine  provinces 
— Antwerp  in  tho  north;  West  and  East  Elundors  and 
Iluinault  in  tlie  west;  Namur  in  tho  south;  Luxom- 
bourg  in  tho  southeast;  Eiigc  and  Ijuibourg  in  the 
east;  und  llrubaut  in  the  centre. 

Ciiminercial  Astujiiiiliim. — Belgium  ixtsscsses  a  great 
numlier  of  commercial  ami  linuncial  associations.  In 
lft51  there  were  no  fewer  than  lUl  legally  nuthorized 
joint-stock  couipaiiics  for  currying  on  puldic  works  or 
enterprises,  having  u  united  cajiitul  of  880,347,298 
frillies.  Of  tliese  12  were  assurance  companies,  12 
private  banking  eompiinies,  and  11  railway  companies. 
It  hns  eight  commercial  excliunges,  under  the  direc- 
liiiM  of  government;  namely,  in  Antwerp,  Brussels, 
Cili'.Mit,  Bruges,  Ostend,  Slons,  Tormoude,  and  liou- 
vuiu.  In  1822  tile  (.ieuerul  Society  for  tho  Encourage- 
ment of  National  Industry  was  formed  at  Brussels, 
uiulir  u  royal  charter  for  27  years,  and  wliich  has  since 
lieeii  e.xtended  to  1^75.  It  has  a  social  capital  of  | 
3l>,OiXl,0O<)  Horins,  divided  into  G(),«iO  sliares  of  MO 
llorius,  iH^uring  ii.l-x'est  at  5  per  cent.  The  udiuin- 
istrative  body  consists  of  a  govern»ir,  noiiiiiiuted  by  tlie 
king,  six  directors,  a  secretary,  and  a  trcuBurer.  It 
iliscouiits  bills,  receives  money  at  interest,  grunts  loans 
und  advances  on  titles  and  otlijr  deposits,  etc.  The 
nuiioiuil  bank,  instituted  liy  charter  grunted  in  185(1, 
for  tweuty-Avo  years,  has  its  seal  at  Brussels,  and  has 
branches  in  all  *!jo  provincial  ca|)itjls  and  several  oth- 
er towns.  Its  capital  is  2.'i,(HK),0Ol)  frmcs,  in  shares 
of  ItHKt  francs  each.  It  pays  a  dividend  of  5  per  c»!nt. 
u|Hin  the  shares,  and  one-thirl  ar  least  of  the  profits, 
exLccding  ij  fxr  cent.,  giK's  to  form  a  sinking  fund. 
The  iidiiiiiiisirutiun  ci^usists  ol' a  governor,  nominated 
by  the  king,  si.x  diiectors,  and  a  council  of  censors. 
The  banking  o|H.>ratious  are  sii])erinteiided  l>y  a  govern- 
ment coininissary  ;  a  report  upon  its  stite  is  presented 
to  thi.'  government  every  month.  The  State  funds  are 
deposited  in  this  bank.  The  Bank  of  Belgium,  char- 
tered ill  18,15  for  twinly-five  \  eurii,  but  which  hi;8  been 
extended  to  ]8r.>,  has"  a  cai^ital  of  .TO,IKIO,(KK)  francs. 
Its  seat  is  at  Brussels.  The  ISauk  of  I'laiiders  is  estab- 
lished in  (jheiit.  Aiitwerj)  i.-.  the  principal  sea-port  of 
Belgium;  it  has  n  koo<1  harbor,  mid  sitiwrior  commer- 
cial facilities.     I'opulation,  in  18M,  42M,(J(I0. 

The  weights  und  measures  of  Belgium  are  tho  same 
as  those  of  Frunce.  liold.  silver,  and  eopp<;r  coins  are 
struck  ut  the  royal  mint  in  Brussels.  Tlie  gold  coins 
are  ten  and  twciUy-livo  franc  pieces;  tho  silver  are  of 
the  value  of  i,  i,  1,  2,  and  2i  francs;  und  tho  coii- 
per  of  1,  2,  5,  und  iO  ceiilinies. 

Commerce. — In  1861  Belgium  possessed  149  trading 
vessels,  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  30,577  tons.  The 
value  of  the  imports  and  e.sports  for  the  years  1849, 
1850,  und  1851,  wiis  us  follows  : 
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Praita. 

1849 

405,i41l,IH)0 

.174,'.  70,000 

1H.V) 

4'i3, 117,(101) 
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l.Sf»l 
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In  1851  the  imports  by  Belgic  vessels  were  vulucd  at 
44,702,097  francs;  by  foreign,  124,7»G,1C4 francs;  and 
by  lund  und  rivers,  249,117,004  friincs.  Exports 
by  Belgic  vessels,  24,l07,.'!0t5  fruncs;  by  foreign, 
81,320,815  francs  ;  und  by  lund  and  rivers,  295,741,931 
fruncs.  The  ludcn  Belgic  vessels  entering  were  402, 
of  70,201  tons;  und  foreign  1591,  of  229,771  tons.  The 
laden  Belgie  vessels  leaving  were  351,  of  02,990  tons; 
and  foreign,  1108,  of  101,314  tons.  The  number  en- 
tering in  ballast  was  149,  of  17,434  tons :  1359  vessels 
entered  the  port  of  Antwerp,  448  Ostend,  23-1  Ohcnt, 
and  101  Nicuport.  The  imports  are  prineipully  from 
France,  Englund,  Holland,  und  the  United  Stales; 
and  the  exports  principally  to  France,  Holland, 
Prussia,  and  England.  'The  imports  are  divided  into 
three  classes :  those  for  direct  consumption  in  the 
country,  tlio.sc  for  transit,  und  those  brought  into 
warehouses  to  bo  either  consumed  in  the  country  on 
paying  the  duties,  or  exported.  Tho  value  of  goods 
imnorted  for  consumption,  und  of  the  productions  of 
the  country  exported,  was  for  the  three  years  above 
as  ftdlows : 


V*nr». 

Imported. 

Eiported. 

Vrnnea, 

Friinri. 

1849 

'.'OC,  777,000 

17O,IJ>4,000 

WA 

•Jii.i'.'S.iion 

•.'io,(iii:i,(ion 

^>VA 

9is.(ls.'>,07l1 

'J(KI,12!\62(t 

These  are  divided  into  three  branches.  1.  I'tviiiHrea 
Hia/iVrf.i,  articles  consumed  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  found,  as.  coals,  etc.  ;  2.  Articles  of  food ;  und,  3. 
Jlanufucturcs.  The  imports  und  exports  of  1851,  so 
divided,  give 


Imiiorti. 

Eipotla. 

J'remicrcH  ■nuttiim 

Fond 

ManiilDrturcB 

Kiknci. 
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8l,30i',88n 
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The  value  of  tho  goods  in  transit  for  the  years  1850 
und  1851  was 


1          Veftni. 

Direct. 

My  Waralumie. 

1S5J 
[        U61 

Cranes. 

)7.'>,.'a5:i,iioo 

17i),!(i4i»'2 

KraucK. 
'i&,700,(IOO 
2;>.!142.)34 

Of  the  latter,  the  value  exiiorted  by  Belgic  vessels  was 
7,040,iiV>  fruncs;  by  foreign,  28,712,479;  and  by  land 
und  canals,  105,287,292  francs.  Although  there  is  u 
slight  deereuse  in  1851  as  compared  w  ith  18.')0,  in  coiii- 
puring  1850  with  1841  wo  find  un  increase  of  259  )jer 
cent.  The  vulue  of  gwids  in  wurehouse  on  the  1st 
ilanuary,  1851.  was  2(5,020,000  francs;  entered  during 
that  year,  05,006,000;  taken  out  for  consumption, 
39,922,000;  for  export,  2.'i,942;  and  25,480,000  were 
in  Ixpnd  at  the  end  of  that  year. 

l.nder  tho  rule  if  F'runce,  Belgium,  like  the  other 
parts  of  the  (,'ontiiient,  had  suft'ered  severely  from  the 
operation  of  the  conscription  laws,  which  had  depriv  ed 
the  country  of  those  active  luborcrs  w  ho  were  necessury 
to  cultivate  tho  tields.  Although  peace  could  not  re- 
store the  great  nunil  lers  who  had  iierislied,  yet  it  stopped 
the  further  progress  of  the  evil  in  the  Nethcrlunds,  by 
the  pstablithnieiit  of  a  voluntary  enrollment  for  a  small 
regular  uniiy,  und  of  a  militia,  whose  service  wus  re- 
(iuired  only  lor  ono  month  in  the  yeur.  Tiie  minims  felt 
the  benefit  of  this  regulation.  'I'he  minerals  of  Bel- 
gium consi-st  of  coul,  iron,  und  calamine.  As  soon  as 
tiio  union  had  been  formed,  und  luborers  became  less 
scarce,  a  great  impetus  was  coinnimiicated  to  this 
liranch  of  industry  ;  and  compuuies  were  formed,  who 
were  most  liberally  repaid  liy  the  profit  of  their  invest- 
ments in  this  branch  of  industry,  which  was  augment- 
ed fnmi  year  to  your  us  long  us  Belgium  and  Hollund 
cimstituted  one  kingdom.     Ily  the  excitement  com- 
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municated to  mining,  the  provinces  of  Liege  and 
lluinault,  and  a  part  of  Naniur,  were  greatly  en- 
riched; and  a  company  formed  to  explore  the  mines 
of  I.uxeniliourg  were  amply  rewarded  in  their  labors 
and  tlieir  prollts,  till  interrupted  liy  internal  commo- 
tions. 'Hie  various  branches  of  manufacturing  indus- 
trv  received  a  similar  impulse,  though  at  lirst  they 
were  cliecked  liy  tlio  peace.  The  continental  system 
of  Donuparte  had  given  a  factitious  encouragement  to 
some  articles  of  manufacture,  which  ceased  with  the 
return  of  peace  ;  and,  till  the  formation  of  the  kingdom 
of  tlie  Nctlierlands,  many  branches  wero  depressed  by 
the  rivalry  of  foreign  goods  in  tlie  markets  to  which 
they  liud  access.  Uut  as  soon  us  tlic  junction  was  com- 
pleted, a  stimulus  was  given  to  tho  inunufucturers,  by 
opening  to  tlieir  gooi' '.  th3  markets  of  the  East  and 
West  Indies,  and  those  of  all  countries  with  which  the 
llollaudors  had  traded.  The  iron  manufactures  of 
Liege  advanced  rapidly  in  prosperity ;  the  woolen 
manufactures  of  Verviers  felt  most  powcrfullj-  a  simi- 
lar impulsion ;  and  many  large  cstulilislimcnts  were 
foniieil  at  Ghent  and  olher  places,  where  cotton  goods 
were  faliricated  which  rivaled  those  of  England,  and 
80  far  surpassed  those  of  France,  that  much  of  tho 
goods  was  sold  by  the  contraband  trade  in  that  king- 
iloui.  The  openuig  of  the  Scheldt  was  the  necessary 
ell'ect  of  the  formation  of  the  united  kingdom.  Mer- 
cliants  from  various  countries  formed  cs'ablishments 
with  large  capitals  at  Antwerp;  its  docks  liecume 
crowded  with  sliips  from  all  countries;  its  warehouses 
were  loaded  with  colonial  and  other  produce;  and  it 
advanced  rajiidly  to  a  rivalry  with  Amsterdam,  Kot- 
tcrdani,  and  llamliurg  in  tlie  transit  trade  tn  tho  inte- 
rior of  Germany.  The  king  directed  his  best  efforts 
to  tlie  state  of  the  roads,  the  greater  part  of  which  had 
sutl'ered  dilapidation,  while  the  cross-roads,  so  import- 
ant ill  a  country  chiefly  agricultural,  were  in  many 
)ilaces  scarcely  passable.  The  management  of  the 
former  was  under  the  general  government,  while  that 
of  the  latter  was  miiierintended  by  the  local  authorities  ; 
but  in  the  first  few  years  of  the  union  the  whole  wero 
repaired  and  placed  in  tho  most  excellent  state.  The 
interests  of  internal  navigation  were  seduloiislv  watch- 
eil  over  by  the  king.  The  old  canals  were  rejiaired,  tho 
sliallow  parts  of  the  rivers  were  deepened,  and  new  and 
important  water  eommunications  were  formed.  The 
chief  of  these,  the  Canal  (luillaumc,  which  extends 
from  Maestricht  to  l)ois-le-Uuc,  was  an  expensive  but 
highly  lienclicial  work ;  and  that  of  .Vntoing  in  llui- 
nault, that  01  Churleroy  in  the  province  of  N.iinur, 
iiiid  that  of  Temuse  in  Flanders,  have  been  found  in 
a  very  high  degree  lienclicial.  Though  no  longer  of 
any  importance  to  Ilelgium,  it  may  not  be  quite  out 
of  place  to  remark,  that  tho  siiirit  of  Improvement 
wliiili  spread  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  was  to 
be  seen  in  Holland  in  the  Ciraiid  Canal  of  North  Hid- 
laiid,  which  opens  to  Amsterdam  a  way  for  ships  of 
the  largest  size  to  the  ocean  by  way  of  the  Hclder, 
without  incurring  tho  risks  arising  from  tho  shoals  of 
tlio  Zuyder  Zee. 

llie  following  table  shows  the  nnnunl  income  and 
expenditure  for  the  seven  years  iirecediiig  IMiil : 


(leriod  the  demand  for  iron  was  great,  and  the  prices 
were  augmented  by  the  number  of  railways  construct- 
ing in  Belgium  and  other  countries. 

Tho  population  of  Ilelgium  in  1831  was  3,7fc.'  814; 
in  1840,  1,073,102  ;  and  in  1850, 4,426,202 ;  distrii/Uted 
as  follows : 
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There  are  nineteen  chambers  of  commerce  and  man- 
ufacture established  in  the  principal  towns,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  nominated  by  the  king  from  s.  triple 
list  of  candidates  presented  to  him  by  tho  chambers. 
1  The  members  of  each  vary  in  number  from  nine  to 
!  twenty-one,  one-third  going  out  uunuuUy.     'I'hcy  pre- 
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The  number  of  works,  in  1860,  for  tho  preparation  of 
iron  was  351,  steel  2,  lead  8,  copper  'Ju,  zinc  lit,  alum 
'.',  glass  35;  13,223  workmen  were  engaged,  and  the 
value  of  the  produce  wi^s  51,2(51,457  francs.  There  is 
tt  ilecrea.se  of  37  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  tho  three 
years  pn'ccding  1848,  as  compared  with  tho  three  sub- 
seijuent,  in  the  iron  inauufuuture.     During  the  former 


sent  to  tiic  government  or  legislative  chambera  their 
views  as  to  the  best  means  of  increasing  the  commer- 
cial and  industrial  prosperity  of  the  country,  report 
annually  upon  the  state  of  theii  districts,  and  give  use- 
ful information  or  direction  to  the  provincial  or  civic 
autliorities  under  their  administration. 

Schools  of  navigation  have  been  established  at  Ant- 
werp and  Osteiul  for  furnishing  pro])erly  educated 
masters  for  merchant  vessels.  Iiibtruction  is  given 
gratuitously  in  navigation  and  the  branches  connected 
with  it — as  arithmetic,  geometry,  trigonometry,  nautic- 
al astronomy,  etc. ;  with  the  elements  of  commercial 
law,  as  applicable  to  merchant  vessels,  the  English 
language,  and  the  manccuvring,  rigging,  and  trim- 
ming a  vessel,  both  theoretically  and  practi'-ally. 
Certificates  of  qualilications  as  masters  or  mates  are 
given  by  injury  of  examiners. — E.  B. 

Alterations  and  Mwhjications  in  the  Tariff,  Tonnage 
Ditiea,  and  Port  Regulations  of  Ihlgmm,  by  Acta  of  the 
lilt  dag  of  April,  and  the  SOth  dag  of  March,  1855. — A 
la'f  of  the  21st  July,  1844,  article  6,  authorizes  the 
government  to  provide,  by  royal  order,  the  necessary 
metaures  for  ailnilttiug  the  products  of  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America,  imported  direct  into  Belgium  under  the 
ll.ig  if  the  countries  of  production,  or  of  the  countries 
whence  imported,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  imported 
under  the  Belgian  flag,  provided  Belgian  vessels  are 
I  placed  in  such  countries  on  an  equality  with  the  na- 
I  tional  flag.     By  royal  order  of  the  12th  July,  1854, 
I  this  law  is  made  applicable  to  Mexican  vessels  and 
j  products.     Tho  law  of  8th  June,  1853,  provides  that 
I  the  government  is  empowered  to  allow  vessels  pro- 
I  cceding  from  transatlantic  countries,  or  from  a  port 
j  beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  touch  at  an  inter- 
\  mediate  port,  whether  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
orders  or  carrying  on  commercial  transactions  by  dis- 
;  charging  or  receiving  cargoes.     This  law,  being  of 
'■  limited  duration,  is  continued  in  force  until  tlie  31st 
day  of  March,  1856,  by  the  law  of  30th  March,  1855.* 
'  The  law  of  the  11th  of  June,  1853,  authorizes  the  gov- 
I  eminent  to  admit,  free  of  duty,  machines,  new  or  im- 
I  pro\  ed  machinery  imported  for  the  puriioso  of  intro- 
ducing new  branches  of  industry  or  perfecting  those 
1  already  established,  or  for  agricultural  purposes ;  also, 
,  steam-vessels  constructed  im  a  now  principle  or  im- 
proved plan,  or  such  as  could  be  regarded  as  models. 
I  This  law  is  continued  in  force  to  the  24th  day  of  May, 
I  1850,  by  law  of  4th  June,  1865. 

*  ThlH  law  siisjiends  tho  practical  operation  of  tho  7th  ar- 
\  tide  of  the  treaty  of  November  10, 1845,  between  the  United 
States  and  nclpiiiin,  which  restricts  the  equality  of  flags  in 
1  Helt^lan  ports  to  iliri'et  Importations  fVoiii  ports  in  tlie  I'nitod 
j  States.  Under  Its  operation  the  flag  of  the  TTnited  iStatos  Is 
I  ciiuuUzed  wltli  (lie  ll<'lRian,T.'hctheT  tho  vessel  proceeds  from 
i  a  port  in  the  United  l^tates  or  not 
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WImU'boiir,  raw 

TImbrr  for  building,  f>  rvntlmetrrt  i>r  under  in  width,  per  lek  ton 

Hpirit*— brandy,  gin,  and  lliiiior»  of  every  kind : 

In  binvlH,  iH'r  iKi'tnlitru 

In  bottle*,  1 16  ur  more  to  the  liectolltrr,  per  100  bottles 

Terra  Japonlcm 

Coflfev,  from  country  of  production  dirrrt: 

In  national  veaacla,t  i>er  '^^0  pounds 

lu  foreign  veHselR,  per  220  poundi) 

From  other  places: 

In  national  vesiiela,  per  220  pcmnda 

In  fnruif;n  Tesaelii,  per  220  pounds 

Cinnamon  and  caaoia  ligna: 

Of  China,  per  220  poinidsi 

Of  Ceylon  and  other  plariii,  per  220  pounds 

Pot  and  pearl  ashes 

Flax  in  bulk,  and  other  re|;etablc  filaments  nototherwlso  enumerated,  per  220  pounds 

Hums  und  bone-tips  of  oxen,  cows,  etr 

( 'otton,  ran- 

Hides  and  ikina,  untanned  and  dr>',  per  220  pounds 

clippingii 

Copper  ore 

Spices,  not  apecially  enumerated 

Tin,  crude 

Ginger 

Tar 

naxseed,  imported  direct  from  Riga,  fVom  Ist  Aug.  to  1st  April,  upon  proof  of  origin 

Fat,  tallow,  and  lard,  per  220  pounds 

Oil,  of  palm,  cocoa,  Touloncunu,  jier  220  iwunds 

Indigo 

Honey,  per  220  pounds 

Marble,  in  blocks  and  rough 

I^ad  ore  and  old  lead 

Fish : 

Herringn,  other  than  In  dry  salt  and  pickled,  per  1000 

Codfish,  pickled  or  in  dry  salt,  |ier  ton  of  IbO  to  100  kilogrammes 

Stockfish,  per  220  pouniU 

Pepper  and  pimento,  [ler  220  pounds 

t^ncrcttron  bark 

Itice,  not  hulled,  or  paddy,  direct  from  countries  of  production : 

In  national  vessels,  per  22U  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  i>oundd 

From  elsewhere: 

In  national  vesaels,  per  220  |innnda 

in  foreign  vemels,  per  220  pounds 

lUce,  hulled,  from  the  country  of  production,  or  from  transatlantic  countries: 

In  national  vesijols,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere; 

In  national  veAsela,  iier  220  {wunds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Saltpetre,  crude,  per  220  jKiunds 

Soap,  hard,  iier  220  pounds 

Sirup  and  mulaases  of  every  kind,  per  220  i)ounds 

Tobacco— Havana,  I'orto  Itico,  Columbia,  and  Orinoco,  direct  from  transatlantic 
countries : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Ic  foreign  veSBcIa,  |H'r  220  pounds 

From  elsenhere : 

In  nathmal  vesse-ls,  i)er  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  ]H«inds 

Tobacco— Ht.  Domingo,  or  West  indies,  direct  from  transatlantic  countries : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

lu  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Froni  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Other  kinds  uf  tobacco,  of  countries  out  of  Europe,  direct  from  country  of  production, 
or  tninsnllantlr  countries: 

In  national  vewwls,  per  220  pounds 

In  foreign  vesstls,  iwr  220  pounds 

From  elsewhere : 

In  national  vessels,  i)er220  |)Ound8 

In  foreign  vessels,  per  220  pounds 

Tea,  per  220  imunds 


Ihiljr. 


Free. 
$a  OB 

1  12 

2  24 
Free. 

1  AT 
S  U 

i  M 

2  8S 

4  84 

■■'•n 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 

0  lig( 
Fne. 
Free. 

90  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

rive. 
■20  per  cent, 
ad  valorem. 

Free. 

Free. 
4T 

r>6 

Free. 
2  26 
Fne. 
Free. 

1  80 
4(16 

22 

2  !)8 
Free. 

46 

G5 

84 
94 

1  60 
1  68 

1  86 

2  06 
2T 

2  79 
13  96 


2  74 
8  00 


2  02 
8  26 


2  82 
2  01 


2  f>2 
2  78 


1  86 

2  13 

2  09 

2  82 

12  10 


t'ndcr  which  Law. 


Mar.    30,  18&8. 


April  12,  1864. 
Mar.   BO,  18C6. 


Not.  80, 1S54. 


Mar.  SO,  1S66. 


•  Within  the  year  ending  September  30,  1SB6.  charges  and  modifications  have  been  made  in  the  general  cistoms  tarilft  of 
.Mexico,  New  Oranada,  Peru,  liuatcmala.  Ran  Salvador,  Costa  Klea,  Turkey,  Ik'Iglum,  Holland,  Portugal,  Kngland  ani"  her 
''ependencies,  and  France ;  but  inasmuch  as  these  tariffs,  thus  modified  or  changed,  will  ai)|H'ar  in  detail  in  the  answer  to  the 
.resolution  of  the  House  of  liepresentatives  of  Decemlier  14,  1863,  now  In  course  of  preparation  at  the  State  llepartment,  the 
changes  in  the  tarilTs  of  lielgiuni,  Holland,  Portugal,  Ilenuiida,  and  Newfoundland,  are  alone  given  In  the  present  report  in 
tabular  form  ;  and  those  In  the  tarifTs  of  Kngland  and  France  by  abstracts  of  the  acts  and  decrees  of  the  governments  of  those 
oountries  respectively. 

t  Wherever  the  term  "national  vessels"  occurs.  It  U  to  bo  understoci  as  applicable  to  vessels  of  the  United  States. 


Bell,  a  well-known  instntment,  rnnked  by  nimi- 
cians  among  the  musical  instruments  of  jicrcussion. 
Bells  were  used  among  the  Jews,  Creeks,  Roman 
Catholics,  and  heathens.  The  responses  of  the  Do- 
donaean  oracle  were  in  part  conveyed  by  Ijells. — Stba- 
Bo.  The  monument  of  Porsenna  was  decorated  by 
pinnacles,  each  surmounted  by  l>el)s. — Pliny.  Intro- 
duced by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nolo,  in  Campagna, 


about  A.n.  400.  First  known  in  France  in  550.  The 
army  of  Clothair  II.,  king  of  France,  was  frightened 
fVom  the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of  the  Iwlls  of 
St.  .Stephen's  church.  The  second  Kxcerption  of  tht; 
English  King  Egbert  commands  every  priest,  at  the 
proper  hours,  to  sound  the  liells  of  his  church.  Bells 
were  used  in  churches  by  order  of  Pope  John  IX.,  a>  o 
dffentt,  by  ringing  them,  agaimt  thunder  and  lightning, 
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atmiit  000.  First  cant  in  England  by  Tiirkeytol,  rhan- 
cpllnr  of  England,  under  Edmund  I.  Illn  duccensor 
improved  the  Invention,  and  caused  tiic  first  tunalile 
let  to  l>c  put  up  at  Croyland  Abbey,  060. — Stowk. 

(irrat  Ik'll  of  St  PhiiI'ii,  wrlghi 8,400  Diii. 

(Ireat  Tom  of  Lincoln,  Wflgh« »,8fl4  " 

(Ircat  Turn  of  Oxford,  weight 1T,0(H)  " 

Ik II  of  tbo  Palazzo,  Flori'iicc,  wolglia. .  17,000  " 

Kt.  Teter'n,  at  Homo,  weighs 18,600  " 

(In-at  Bell  at  Krfitrth,  weighs iS,Si4  " 

St.  Ivan's  Ilell,  Mosrow,  weighs m,8M  " 

Ik'll  i>f  the  Kreiuliii,  weighs 4  t3,7T'i  " 

The  last  is  the  great  unsuspended  bell,  the  wonder  of 
travelers.  Its  metal  alone  is  valued,  at  n  very  low 
rnlenlution,  at  i.'6(l,!>ri5  sterling.  In  its  fusion  great 
(juantities  of  gol<l  and  silver  were  thrown  in  as  votive 
olferlngs  t>y  the  people. — Haydn. 

Bell-metal,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin,  usually  in 
the  proportion  of  80  parts  of  copper  to  20  parts  of  tin. 
Zinc  generally  enters  into  the  composition  of  small 
thrill  bells.  l)y  analysis  l>r.  Thompson  found  an  En- 
glish l)ell-metal  to  consist  of  800  parts  of  copper,  101 
tin,  6G  zinc,  and  43  lead.  The  thickness  of  a  l)eir8 
edge  is  usually  l-ir>th  of  the  diameter,  and  its  height 
is  twelve  times  its  thickness.  The  bcU-foundcrs  have 
a  diiipason,  or  scale,  wherewith  they  measure  the  size, 
thickness,  weight,  and  tone  of  their  bells. — E.  11. 

Bending,  in  Xnuticnt  iMnguayt,  the  tying  of  two 
ropes  or  cables  together ;  thus,  to  bentl  the  cMr,  is  to 
make  it  ^ast  to  the  ring  of  the  anchor;  Xo  ben>l  tht  sail , 
to  make  ..  fast  to  tlio  yard. 

Bends,  in  a  ship,  more  generally  called  uvi/cji,  are 
tlic  thickest  and  stoutest  planks  in  her  side,  on  which 
mc.1  set  their  feet  when  climbing  up.  They  form  the 
chief  strength  of  a  ship's  sides,  and  have  the  beams, 
knees,  and  foot-hooks  bolted  to  tlicm. 

Bengal,  the  largest  and  most  important  division  of 
Hindostan,  situate  toward  its  eastern  extremity,  and 
containing  Calcutta,  the  seat  of  the  British  govern- 
ment in  India.  Excluding  tho  possessions  of  the  tia- 
tive  princes,  over  which  the  Hritish  government  mere- 
ly exercises  political  supremacy,  and  excluding  also 
the  Punjab  and  the  Agra,  or  northwestern  provinces, 
which  are  administered  l)y  functionaries  having  tho 
powers  and  authority  of  lieutenant  governors,  the  tract 
embraei'il  within  the  presidency  of  Uengal  lies  between 
10=*  and  2a°  N.  lut.,  and  l)etween  83"  and  9'J'  E.  long. 
Its  most  northern  extremity  is  situate  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Assam,  and  its  most  southern  point  lies  on  the 
coast  of  Tenassorim.  The  district  of  Mirzapore,  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  lieutenant  governor  of  Agra, 
forms  tho  extreme  l>oundary  on  tho  west,  and  tho  fron- 
tier of  Siam  constitutes  its  most  eastern  limit.  The 
loiif;e.st  line  which  could  l)e  drawn  with  extremities  ly- 
ing  within  the  limits  of  the  presidency,  is  that  in  a  di- 
rection from  southeast  to  northwest,  from  tho  Pak  Chan 
Kiver,  in  Tenasserim,  to  the  northwestern  angle  of  the 
district  of  Sanin,  where  the  Kiver  Gunduck  issues  from 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul,  in  lat.  27"^  25',  long.  83°  55', 
and  would  measure  about  1550  miles  in  length.  A 
considerable  part  of  this  line  would,  however,  lie  across 
the  Day  of  Bengal.  The  longest  line  that  could  be 
drawn  without  crossing  the  buy  is  from  northeast  to 
soutliwest,  from  tho  boundary  of  Assam  to  that  of  the 
Itritisli  district  of  Palamow,  a  distance  of  about  870 
miles.  The  extreme  l)readth  of  tho  presidency,  meas- 
ured at  right  angles  to  this  last-stated  line,  is  aliout  465 
miles,  bearing  from  southeast  to  northwest,  from  the 
mouth  of  tlie  Ilooghly  to  the  exit  of  tho  (iunduck  from 
the  mountains  of  Nepaul.  The  area  of  the  presidency, 
as  thus  delincd,  amounts  to  225,103  squares  miles. 

Bengal,  especially  as  it  approaches  the  sea,  may  lie 
designated  a  level  country.  Even  in  its  northern 
frontier,  it  is  reached  only  on  one  point  by  any  of  the 
branches  that  diverge  from  the  Himalayas.  A  spur 
from  the  great  culminating  range  bounds  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  Assam;  and  thence  taking  a 
southerly  direction  through  the  native  States  of  Mun- 


neeporo  and  Independent  Tippcrah,  forms  the  eastern 
frontier  of  the  British  district  of  Chittagong.  Contin- 
uing from  this  point  its  southerly  course,  it  stretches, 
under  the  name  uf  the  Ynomadoung  Mountains,  through 
tho  province  of  Arracan  to  its  soutliernmost  point  at 
Cape  Negrais,  forming  the  'vestem  boundary  of  the 
valley  of  the  Irrawaddy.  This  spur  where  it  touches 
upon  Assam  attains  an  elevation  of  14,540  feet  aliovc 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  there  its  summit  is  covered 
with  perennial  snow. 

The  soil  of  so  extensive  a  province  varies,  of  course, 
in  its  character  and  fertility  with  the  physical  pecul- 
iarities of  tho  country.  In  tho  level  tract  interlaced 
by  the  Ganges  and  Brahmapootra,  with  their  numer- 
ous branches  and  trilmtaries,  the  soil  is  alluvial,  its 
basis  l)eing  composed  of  sand,  on  which  are  annual- 
ly deposited,  by  the  retiring  waters,  clay,  calcareous 
matter,  and  other  fertilizing  substances.  In  the  tracts 
which  lie  beyond  tho  reach  of  inundation,  it  is  marked 
by  dift'crent  degrees  of  productiveness,  from  the  dry  and 
arid  rocks  of  tho  southwestern  frontier  overrun  with 
iirushwood,  to  the  hills  of  Chittagong  and  Tenasserim 
clothed  with  magnilicent  forests.  Taken  as  a  whole, 
however,  the  soil  of  Bengal,  enriched  as  it  is  by  the 
combined  influence  of  fierce  suns  and  deluging  rains, 
may  be  said  to  be  characterized  by  an  amazing  fertil- 
ity. Its  productions  are  those  both  of  the  tropical  and 
the  temperate  climates.  Of  the  gra  ns  which  contrib- 
ute to  tho  subsistence  of  mon,  rice  is  of  the  first  import- 
ance :  it  is  the  great  staple  of  Bengal  agriculture  is 
particularly  luxuriant  within  the  tract  of  inundotion, 
and  thrives  in  all  the  southern  districts.  It  is  sown 
after  tho  first  showers  at  the  end  of  March  down  to  the 
setting  in  of  the  rainy  season,  ond  occupies  a  period 
ranging  (according  to  its  variety,  of  which  there  are 
three  principiil  denominations)  from  three  to  five 
months  to  riiwn.  The  early  crop  is  sown  broadcast ; 
the  later  crop,  after  the  seed  has  attained  the  height 
of  a  few  inches,  is  planted  with  the  hand  in  rows  at  the 
disrtance  of  aliout  a  foot  asunder.  The  rice  harvest  is 
succeeded  by  the  cold-weather  crops,  which  are  sown 
in  autumn  and  reaped  in  spring.  They  consist  chiefly 
of  vetches,  gram,  barley,  peas,  mustard,  etc.  Millet 
and  other  small  grains,  sown  at  the  begiiming  of  the 
rains  and  reaped  at  the  end,  constitute  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes,  ond,  beoring  a  very  low  price,  are  of  im- 
portance. Maize  is  less  cultivated  in  Bengal  than  in 
those  countries  where  the  climate  is  more  suitalde, 
having  no  preference  above  millet  to  compensate  for 
the  greater  lalmr  required  for  its  culture.  Potatoes 
have  lately  been  introduced  into  Bengal,  and  have 
succeeded  well.  They  are  suited  to  the  climate ;  and 
the  small  potato  is  little  inferior  to  that  raised  in  En- 
gland. Esculent  plants  arc  found  in  Bengal  in  great 
abundance  and  variety.  The  different  species  of  the 
cucuml>er  are  much  more  numerous  than  in  Europe, 
and  whole  fields  are  covered  with  them.  The  water- 
m<'1"n  is  of  incredible  size;  and  its  stalk,  leaves,  and 
bli  nis  form  a  finely  variegated  matting,  with  which 
most  f  the  cottages  in  the  villages  are  entirely  covered. 

The  iniversal  and  vast  consumption  of  vegetable 
oils  whii  li  takes  place  in  Bengal  is  supplied  by  the  ex- 
tensive crfUivation  of  mustard,  linseed,  sesamum,  and 
palma-christi,  in  addition  to  the  produce  obtained  from 
the  cocoa-nut.  The  sesamum  comes  to  maturity  during 
the  rains,  or  soon  after  them,  the  others  during  the  cold 
season.  Among  the  most  important  of  the  commercial 
crops  are  tobacco,  sugar,  the  opium  poppy,  indigo,  cot- 
ton, and  silk,  most  of  which  require  land  solely  appro- 
priated to  their  peculiar  culture ;  of  late  years  coffee 
has  been  successfully  cultivated.  Tobocco,  which  was 
unknown  in  India  before  the  discovery  of  America,  is 
now  produced  every  where.  The  sugar-cane  htj  flour- 
ished in  Bengal  from  the  remotest  times;  there  is 
scarcely  a  district  in  which  its  cultivation  is  not  pur- 
sued with  success,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  its 
production,  except  tho  demand  for  it.     It  is  cheaply 
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and  fnigaUy  manufactured ;  and  as  it  now  cntcvg  the 
Uritish  market  on  C(|\iai  terms  with  West  India  sugar, 
it  forms  an  important  article  of  export.  The  manufac- 
ture of  indigo  appears  to  have  Ixicn  linowu  and  prac- 
ticed in  Bengal  t'rom  an  early  perio<l;  and  from  the 
East  Europe  was  aupplied  with  this  dye  until  the  su- 
perior produce  of  Americu  engrossed  the  uiorkots. 
European  skill  has,  however,  succeeded  in  reviving 
this  Ijranch  of  trade  in  Bengal,  and  the  indigo  now  ex- 
ported from  this  presidency  amounts  to  tive-sisths  of 
the  supply  ol)tained  from  the  whole  world.  Cotton  is 
raised  in  abundance,  but  the  produce  scarcely  exceeds 
the  consumption ;  and  the  demand  of  the  Brit  sh  and 
China  markets  for  the  cotton  wool  of  India  is  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  the  western  side  of  the  country. 
Silk  IS  an  ancient  product  of  India ;  the  i<ilkworm,  it  is 
said,  being  originally  inti'oduced  from  China.  Eormer- 
!y  the  raw  material  was  brought  from  India  to  Ureeco 
and  Italy,  whence  Europe  wus  chietiy  supplied.  Ben- 
gal still  carries  on  a  trade  in  this  valuable  article; 
and  althoujch  the  quality  is  scnrccly  equal  to  the  liuest 
Italian  silk,  the  aimual  exjiort  from  Calcutta  exceeds 
in  value  half  a  million  sterling.  A  coar!>c  siwrics  of 
silk  is  procured  from  the  wild  silkworm,  which  i»  fouud 
iu  tlie  countries  bordering  on  Bengal,  and  in  several 
districts  included  witliin  it.  It  is  rendered  ut.ji'ul  in 
the  fabrication  of  inferior  silks,  though  bearing  I'o  cuni- 
pai  ison  to  the  produce  of  the  domesticated  insc't.  The 
cultivation  of  *,he  iwppy  is  entirely  regulated  and  con- 
trolled by  the  goveiiunont.  Aiuiual  contracts  are  made 
Avi'h  the  farmers  to  son'  rtuin  quantities  o£  land  with 
the  pla'it,  inJ  to  uelivc  -le  produce  to  the  government 
iu  the  tomi  of  opium  it  a  tixeil  price.  The  sowings 
'•ommence  in  Novemlicr,  and  the  crop  arrives  at  ma- 
turity by  tlie  end  of  February.  The  reveimo  realized 
liy  the  government  from  the  sale  of  0|>ium  produced  in 
Bengal  alone  amounts  to  between  two  and  thrco  mill- 
ions stcrliu;-  |>er  annum. 

The  orchard  is  a  groat  object  of  cultivation  with  the 
peasant  in  Bengal;  and  it  attaches  him  to  his  native 
soil,  fiom  the  almost  8n|)erstitious  predilection  wliich 
he  feels  for  the  trees  planted  by  his  ancestor.  The  sea- 
sons, howc'sr,  fron\  the  long  continuance  of  the  rains, 
vhich  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  snnuner,  are  not 
])articularly  favorable  for  bringing  fruit  to  maturity ; 
yet  the  orange,  lime,  »liaddoi:k,  citron,  tamarind,  and 
other  fruits,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  jiroductions 
of  Bengal.  (  ,'chards  of  mango,  a  tree  thrivii; ,:  with 
little  care,  and  yieliling  a  fruit  esteemed  one  of  tbo  iK'st 
among  those  of  Indi-  diversify  the  plains.  In  si-.e  and 
foliage  this  tree  resunblcs  the  Spanisli  chestiiut;  its 
fruit  is  extremely  delicious,  and  is  said  to  surpass  >.i 
flavor  the  large  yellow  i)ea<'li  of  Venice.  Another 
fruit  tree  is  the  cocoa-init,  \aluabli'  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  nut,  from  which  a  superior  oil  is  large- 
ly extracted,  but  in  consideration  also  of  its  timlier, 
which  is  poculiai'ly  litted  for  the  cimstruction  of  water- 
pilK's  "ud  other  useful  pur|)oses.  Even  the  husk  w'aicli 
envelo|iH  tlie  fruit  furnishes  a  tibre  from  which  the  best 
cordage  is  manufactured.  The  niullierry  is  extensive- 
ly planted  in  consideration  of  its  leaves,  which  all'ord 
the  food  of  the  silkworm.  Assam  abounds  wltii  the 
genuine  tea  plant;  and  llio  Ijassla  thrives  in  vnrioiis 
localities,  es|K'cialiy  in  the  hilly  districts.  Its  prodrtv 
is  esculent  and  nutritious,  and  its  tlotvers  yield  an  in- 
toxicating spirit,  I'l'om  its  seeds  is  expressed  an  <iil 
which  is  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  butler. 
There  are  also  valuable  forest  trees,  among  which  may 
be  noticed  the  teak,  cipial  to  the  oak  for  puriHiscs  of 
shiinbullding,  the  sal,  and  the  banyan.  There  is  also 
the  bamboo,  which,  being  liollov.,  light,  and  strong,  is 
serviceable  in  supplying  the  |wasant  with  nnitcrials 
for  his  buiidlngH,  as  well  us  for  the  manufacture  of 
baskc^ts,  mats,  and  other  articles  of  like  character,  to 
which,  when  split,  its  llexible  lilire  is  well  ailapied. 

Mimnt'a. — Krom  the  all  uvitl  character  of  the  great- 
er |iortlrm  of  the  soil  of  Bengal,  no  great  amount  of 


mineral  wealth  is  to  be  expected.  In  the  hilly  tracts,, 
however,  both  in  the  eastern  mid  western  parts  of  the 
country,  two  of  the  most  useful  products  which  the 
mineral  kingdom  can  boast,  coal  and  irun  ore,  exist  iu 
abundance,  (iold,  in  the  form  of  dust,  is  found  in  a 
few  places,  but  not  in  quantities  sutticieut  to  encourage 
to  any  extent  the  search  for  it. 

Maniijactiires  and  Cvmmerve. — Cotton  piece  goods 
form  the  staple  manufacture  of  Bengal ;  though  the 
use  of  Indian  fabrics  of  this  description  in  Europe  has 
almost  entirely  ceaned,  while  even  in  India  the  demand 
for  tliem  has  been  in  a  great  degree  sniHtrscded  by  the 
cheaper  goods  of  Great  Britain.  The  district  of  Dacca, 
iu  the  eastern  quarter  of  Bengal,  has  long  been  famed 
for  the  manufacture  of  plain  muslins,  distluguuhed  Ly 
various  names  according  to  the  tineness  and  the  close- 
ness of  their  texture,  an  w  ell  as  for  flowered,  striped,  or 
checkered  nmslius  of  the  most  beautiful  and  exquisite 
fabrics.  Several  kinds  more  closely  wo\en  are  manu- 
factured on  the  western  side  of  the  delta  of  the  Ganges ; 
but  those  of  a  more  rigid  texture  do  not  seem  to  be  lim- 
ited to  particular  districts:  course  turbans  and  hand- 
kerchiefs are  also  made  in  almost  every  province.  Un- 
der the  general  appellation  of  calicoes  are  iu<'ludcd 
various  sjiecies  of  cloth  which  are  still  distinguished 
by  their  Indian  designations.  Moorshedabad  and  its 
neighborhood  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk  nninufacturc. 

The  internal  trade  of  Bengal  consists  chiefly  in  the 
exi«»rtation  from  the  grain  districts  of  corn  and  rice  in 
exchange  for  salt.  The  supply  of  this  article  in  Ben- 
gal is  pro\  ided  {Mirtly  by  munufucture  conducted  on 
account  of  the  goveriunent,  partly  by  importation,  and 
to  a  small  extent  by  private  manufacture  under  a  sys- 
tem of  excise.  The  duty  on  all  imported  salt  is  at  the 
rate  of  live  shillings  on  t<2  pounds,  or  about  three  far- 
things per  pound  ;  and  the  same  rate  of  duty  is  levied 
on  the  home  manufacture  of  the  article,  the  prime  cost 
of  which  amounts  to  about  one  farthing  |ier  jiouiul. 
The  wlioli^salo  price  of  salt  at  Calcutta  nniy  therefore 
be  estimated  at  one  penny  the  pouml.  Its  supply  is  no 
longer  a  mono|ioly ;  for  though  the  muimfacture  and 
sale  have  not  been  relinquished  by  the  govcrmnent, 
yet  the  public  ]iarticipate  in  its  provision,  under  a 
combined  system  of  customs  and  excise.  The  net  rev- 
enue derived  from  salt  by  the  government  within  the 
])residency  of  Bengal  exceeds  a  million  and  a  half 
sterling  (x-r  annum. 

Salt  is  a  very  ancient  s<iurce  of  revenue  in  the  East ; 
but  a  feeling  against  its  manufacture  being  carried  on 
by  the  government  has  been  for  some  time  on  the  in- 
crease. During  the  parliamentary  session  of  lHi3.  a 
clause  was  pro|iosed  to  be  inserted  in  the  India  bill, 
then  in  its  |>rogress  through  Parliament,  forbidding  the 
manufacture  after  the  1st  Alay,  IHiiti;  and  though  o))- 
pos'Ml  by  the  nunistry,  it  was  in  the  House  ot  Com- 
mons carried.  By  the  House  of  Lords  it  was,  howev- 
er, rcjectiid,  it  being  deemed  misafa  thus  suddenly  to 
diminish  the  resources  of  India  by  so  large  an  amount 
us  that  of  the  revenue  produced  by  the  trade  as  at  pres- 
ent conducted.  The  facilities  all'orded  for  the  intro- 
duction of  English  salt  have  for  several  years  past 
caused  a  great  increase  of  the  imp<irted  artiile,  the 
quantity  rei'civcd  in  Calcutta  in  the  olliciul  year 
]8,")0-61  being  double  that  of  previous  years. 

The  internal  trade  of  Bengal  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
navigabh'  connnunieat  ions  which  intersect  the  country 
in  every  direction.  Tlie  boats  useil  in  tli's  navigation 
vary  in  fiu'iii  and  coiistniction,  being  each  adapted  tu 
the  nature  of  the  rivers  which  they  generally  travcrs?. 
.Steam  navigation  has  been  iulroduced  upon  the  (iangaa 
with  suceeHs ;  and  the  Alaeadami/ed  trunk  road  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  has  aD'orded  facility  of  lommunica- 
tion  with  the  capital  to  \  arious  partt  of  the  presidency ; 
but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years  the  rivers  and  roads  of  llengal  will  alike  lie- 
come  subsidiary  to  the  great  arteries  of  communica- 
tion which,  in  tlie  form  of  railways,  are  now  com- 
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mencing  to  intersect  the  country.  The  line  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Burdwan  is  advancing  rapidly  to  completion ; 
front  this  point  it  will  be  continued  in  a  northerly  di- 
rection to  Hajmilhal,  on  the  Ganges,  whence  it  will 
traverse  the  liejirt  of  the  presidency  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Allahabad. 

Bengal  carries  on  an  extensive  commerce  with  Brit- 
ain. The  e.xiwrts  consiBt  chiefly  of  all  the  staple  arti- 
cles of  the  country — such  as  cotton,  silk,  sugar,  rum, 
and  indigo.  The  imports  are  metals  of  nil  sorts, 
wrought  and  unwrought ;  woolen  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  various  kinds,  which  can  be  sent  from  Britain 
and  sold  cheaper  than  the  home  manufactures  of  the 
same  description  ;  navnl  and  military  stores ;  gold  and 
silver  bullion  ;  and  almost  every  article  of  British  man- 
ufacture. An  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  to  China 
aud  the  countries  and  island  '  to  the  east.  The  exports 
are  chiefly  opium,  saltpetre,  gunpowder,  cotton,  and 
cotton  piece  goods. — K.  B. 

Bengal,  Bay  of,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocoan  of 
the  liguro  of  a  triangle,  having  on  its  western  sid«  the 
coast  of  Bengal,  and  on  the  east  tho  coast  of  Arracan, 
Pegu,  and  tho  Malayan  peninsula.  Its  two  sides,  from 
Bengal  to  Ceylon  on  the  west,  and  to  Junkseylon  on 
the  cast,  may  bo  e-stimatod  at  1120  miles  in  length,  and 
tho  whole  is  comprehended  within  the  latitudes  of  8' 
and  20'^  N.  At  tho  bottom  of  the  l)ny  the  breadth  from 
Chittagong  to  Balasore  is  not  above  '250  miles  ;  and  at 
its  mouth,  from  Cape  Comorin  to  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula, the  breadth  may  be  estimated  at  1200  miles.  Tho 
western  and  eastern  coasts  of  tho  Hay  of  Bengal  form 
a  singular  contrast  in  all  the  points  most  essential  to  a 
nav  ;;ator.  On  the  western  coast  there  are  no  harbors 
for  largo  ships,  while  on  the  eastern  coast  there  aro 
many  excellent  harbors,  smh  as  Arracan,  Chednba, 
Negrais,  and  Syriam,  in  Pegu ;  a  harbor  near  Marta- 
bnn,  Tavay  Kiver,  and  King's  Island ;  and  several  har- 
bors in  tho  Mergui  Archipelago,  besides  Junkseylon, 
Tolelpone,  and  Pula  Lada.  Off  tho  west  const  of  C'oro- 
maiiJel  thcro  are  no  soundings  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  shore,  while  tho  east  coast  has  soundings  two  de- 
grees fmm  it.  Coromandel  presents  an  ojien  country : 
it  is  parched  with  drought  from  winds  blowing  over 
sultry  sands ;  the  months  of  its  rivers  are  shallow  from 
burs  of  sand,  and  it  is  often  visited  by  dangerous  gales. 
The  east  coast,  on  tho  other  hand,  is  covered  with 
wood.  The  climate  is  always  temperate ;  the  rivers 
are  deep  and  muddy ;  and  the  weather  is  generally 
calm.  The  monsoons  blow  over  the  Bay  of  Hongal, 
though  it  is  r(  inarkable  that  here,  us  in  many  parts  of 
India,  strong  winds  are  found  blowing  directly  from 
the  ."oa,  while  at  some  distance  from  tho  land  it  is  a 
<\i;;\d  calui.  Thus  in  Bengal  there  are  strong  norther- 
ly niuds,  while  at  sea  calms  prevail  until  May  and 
June;  and  on  tho  Malabar  coast  the  southwest  mon- 
soon doi's  not  commence  Idowing  till  tho  In-ginningof 
the  rainy  season,  while  on  shore  there  are  strong  west- 
crlv  wMids  about  and  after  the  time  of  tho  vernal  equi- 
nox.—!;. 11. 

Bergamot,  a  species  of  litron,  Ci'rut  limfttn,  dis- 
linguisbed  from  the  orange  and  ii  mnn  by  having  wing- 
less loaf-stalks.  Il  is  a  nitive  of  the  south  of  Kurojpe, 
nnd  is  produced  aliimdanlly  in  the  noighborbnod  of 
Niio.  The  fruit  has  a  delirious  taste  and  smell,  and 
ils  essential  oil  is  highly  esteemed  as  a  perfume.  The 
essonoo  of  bergamot  is  also  called  easmzia  'li  mho.  It 
is  I'xiraeted  from  Iho  yellow  rind  of  tho  fruit  by  cut- 
ting' it  ill  small  pieces,  and  expressing  tho,  oil,  or  by 
lUsiilling  it  from  water.  (»ne  hundred  bi'rgauiots  of 
Nii'o  yield,  by  expression,  2i  ounoos  of  oil. 

hnijamul  is  also  tho  denominatitui  of  a  coarse 
tnpostry,  manufuctiin'd  with  llucks  of  silk,  wool,  cot- 
ton, liomp,  cow's  or  goat'^  hair,  nnd  supposed  to  be  in- 
ventcMl  at  llergamo,  in  Italy. 

Bergen,  th"  lirst  commercial  city  of  Norway,  sitn- 
ntod  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bav,  in  Int.  ti(r'  24'  N., 
long,  r  20'  K.     Population  26,000.     Tho  lay  is  in- 


closed on  all  sides  by  rugged  rocks  and  islands :  the 
water  is  deep ;  but,  owing  to  the  number  and  intrica- 
cy of  tho  passages,  the  access  to  the  town  is  attended 
at  all  times  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  aiid  should 
never  be  attempted  without  a  pilot.  Codfish,  salted 
or  dried,  is  the  principal  article  of  export :  when  dried, 
it  is  called  stock-fish,  and  goes  chiefly  io  Italy  and 
Holland.  Tho  fishery  is  the  principal  emplo3'ment; 
and  considerable  quantities  of  fish  and  other  products 
are  also  brought  hither  for  exportation  from  the  more 
northerly  parts  of  the  kingdom.  At  an  average,  from' 
26,000,000  to  30,000,000  lbs.  salted  and  dried  fish  are 
annually  exported.  Herrings,  whale-oil,  skins,  bones, 
tar,  lobsters,  etc.,  are  also  largely  exported.  The  ex- 
ports of  timber  from  Bergen  are  inconsiderable,  and 
none  has  latterly  gone  to  England.  Norway  timber 
is  not  so  large  as  that  brought  from  Prussian  ports, 
nor  so  free  from  knots  ;  but,  being  of  slower  growth, 
it  is  more  compact,  and  less  liable  to  rot.  The  planks 
are  cither  red  or  white  fir  or  pine:  the  red  wood -is 
produced  from  the  .Scotch  fir ;  the  white  wood,  which 
is  inferior  in  pi  ice  and  estimation,  is  the  produce  Of  the 
spruce  fir ;  each  tree  yields  three  pieces  of  timber  of 
11  or  12  feet  in  length,  and  is  70  or  80  years  of  ago 
before  it  arrives  at  perfection.  Tho  planks  or  deals  of 
Bergen  are,  however,  a  good  deal  inferior  to  those  of 
Christiana.  The  imports  into  Bergen  principally 
consist  of  grain  from  the  Baltic ;  and  salt,  hardware, 
coffee,  sugar,  etc.,  from  Kngland. — For  Moneys,  Weights, 
and  Measures,  see  CnKisTi.\NA,  where  there  are  fur- 
ther  details  as  to  the  trade  nnd  navigation  of  Norway. 

Berlin  Decree,  a  memorable  interdict  against  the 
commerce  of  Kngland.  It  declared  the  British  islands 
to  be  in  a  stato  of  blockade,  and  all  Englichmen  found 
in  countries  occupied  by  French  troops  were  to  be 
treated  as  prisoners  of  war ;  tho  whole  world,  in  fact, 
was  to  cease  from  any  communication  with  Great 
I  Britain.  Issued  by  Bonaparte  from  the  court  of  tho. 
I  Prussian  king,  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Jena  (which 
for  the  time  decided  the  fate  of  Prussia),  Nov.  21, 1800. 

Bermudas,  or  Somers'  Isles,  were  discovered 
by  Joao  Bermudas,  n  Spaniard,  in  1.^2";  but  were  not 
inhabited  until  KiO'J,  when  Sir  George  Somers  was 
cast  awaj'  upon  them.  They  were  settled  by  a  statute 
0  James  I.,  1G12.  Among  the  exiles  from  England, 
during  tho  civil  war,  was  Waller  the  poet,  who  wrorte, 
while  resident  here,  n  poetical  description  of  the  islands. 
There  was  an  awful  hurricane  here,  Oct.  81,  1780,  and 
another,  by  which  a  thii-d  of  the  houses  was  destroyed, 
and  all  tho  shipping  driven  ashore,  July  20,  1813. 

Berries  (^/i'lirtv),  the  fruits  or  seeds  of  many  differ, 
ent  species  of  plants.  The  berries  quoted  in  London 
price-currents  aro  bay,  juniper,  Turkey  and  Persian. 
'  1 .  Unij-i>erries  (Kr.  Hates  de  Laurier ;  (!er.  Ixtrheereti ;  It. 
I  Haerlii  di  Kanro;  Sp.  Jliii/as),  the  fruit  of  the  Laiiriis 
noliilis.  Tliis  tree  is  a  native  of  tho  south  of  Europe, 
but  is  cultivated  in  England,  and  is  not  uncommon  in 
their  gardens.  The  berry  is  of  nn  oval  shape,  fleshy, 
and  of  a  dark  purple  color,  almost  black ;  it  has  a 
sweet  fragrant  odor,  nnd  an  aromatic  astringent  taste. 
Bay-berries,  and  tho  oil  obtained  by  boiling  them  in 
water;  are  imiiorted  from  Italy  and  Spain. — TiioJl- 
hon's  />ispensnlory, 

2.  Juiiiprr  Ihrriis  (Fr.  Grnerrirr;  Du.  Serenhmm ; 
It.  Vim  pro ;  Sp.  /'w'm)),  the  fruit  of  the  common  juni- 
per (./mn/ionw  mniiniiiiis').  They  arc  round,  of  a  black 
purple  color,  nnd  HMpiire  two  years  to  riper,.  Thoy 
have  a  moderately  strong,  not  disagreeable,  but  peculiar 
smoll,  and  n  warm  piingont,  sweetish  tusle,  vbiidi,  if 
thoy  bo  long  oliowod,  or  previously  well  bruised,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  rousldeiablo  biltoriiesi  They  arc  found 
in  England ;  but  most  of  those  made  use  of  there  ..re 
imported  frmu  Holland,  Gormnny,  and  Itaiy.  Thoy 
should  be  chosen  fix'sli,  not  much  slim  clod,  and  free 
from  mouhline.ss,  whioli  they  are  apt  l>  c(nilraot  in 
keeping.  On  diBtlllation  with  water,  tlioy  yiidcl  a 
voltttilo  oBsontial  oil,  very  subtle  and  pungent,  and  in 
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smell  greatly  resembling  the  berries.  The  peculiar 
flavor  and  diuretic  qualities  of  Geneva  depend  princi- 
pally on  the  presence  of  this  oil.  En({lish  gin  is  said 
to  be,  for  the  most  part,  flavored  with  oil  of  turpentine. 
— Lewis's  Mat.  Med. ;  Thomson's  Difpensatury. 

3.  Turkey  Yellow  Berries,  the  unripe  fruit  of  the 
Rhamnu»  in/ectorius  of  Linnicus.  They  are  used  as  a 
dye  drug  in  preparing  a  lively  but  very  fugitive  yel- 
low, for  topical  application  in  calico-printing.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  them  are  exported  from  Saloni- 
ca,  to  which  they  arc  brought  from  Thcssaly  and  Alba- 
nia. An  inferior  sort  is  produced  in  France. — Ban- 
CKOFT  on  Colon.  Price  in  the  London  market,  Sep- 
tember, 1853,  Ms.  to  4lit.  per  cwt. 

4.  Persian  Yellow  Berries  are  said  by  the  merchants 
to  be  of  the  same  species  as  the  Turkey  yellow  berries. 
The  colors  which  they  yield  arc  more  lively  and  lasting. 
They  are  high-priced,  fetching  from  80«.  to  IWs.  a  cwt. 

Bbryl,  called  by  the  jewelers  Aquamarine.  Thi.s 
stone  was  suspected  by  I'liny  to  be  a  variety  of  the 
emerald;  a  conjecture  which  modern  mineralogists 
have  completely  conlirmed.  The  term  emerald  is  ap- 
plied to  that  particular  variety  which  presents  its 
own  peculiar  color,  or  emerald  green ;  while  that  of 
berj'l  is  given  indiscriminately  to  all  the  other  varie- 
ties; as  the  sea  green,  pale  blue,  golden  yellow,  and 
colorless.  Pliny  says  that  the  beryl  is  found  in  India, 
and  rarely  elsewhere ;  but  besides  India,  it  is  found  in 
Peru  and  Brazil ;  at  Nantes  and  Limoges,  in  France : 
in  the  Wicklow  Mountains,  in  Ireland  ;  in  the  district 
of  Cairngorm,  in  Scotland;  and  in  various  other  places. 
— l'i,i»v.  Hist.  A'at.  lib.  xxxvii.  cap.  6;  Knaje.  Brit. 
new  edition. 

Those  only  which  are  of  good  color  and  suflicient 
depth  arc  manufactured ;  they  have  a  pretty,  lively 
efl'vct,  if  in  good  proportion  and  well  polished.  Larf^^o 
stones,  from  one  to  three  aud  four  ounces,  are  not  un- 
connnun,  but  from  their  bulk  are  only  in  request  »;< 
specimens  fur  the  cabinet ;  smaller  stones,  suilulilo  for 
necklaces,  may  be  bought  at  low  prices,  within  the 
reach  of  every  ilescriplion  of  purchasers. — Mawe  oh 
ViiimonJs,  etc.  '2d  edition, 

Besant,  or  Bezant,  a  coin  of  pure  gold,  struck  at 
Byzantium  in  the  time  of  the  Christian  emperors  ;  and 
hence  the  gold  otfered  by  the  king  at  the  altnr  is  culled 
besant  or  bistint.  It  seems  to  have  been  current  in  Kn- 
gland  from  the  tenth  centuiy  till  the  time  of  Kdward 
III.  Its  value  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  but  it  i.< 
generally  estimated  at  'Js.  -lid.  sterling. 

Betel-leaf  (Hind.  J'an;  Malay,  Sireh ;  Javan. 
iSuro),  the  leaf  alluded  to  in  the  following  article.  Il 
is  the  produce  of  a  species  of  pepper  vine  (J'iper  btl/r), 
aud  somewhat  resembles  the  ivy  leaf.  It.  tlieii'  fresh 
slate,  betel  le  ^vc9  form  an  important  article  of  Kastcrii 
trallic,  being  every  where  used  in  the  preparation  of 
betel.  The  I'ipir  bttle  is  a  scandent  plant,  and  poles 
are  placed  in  the  ground,  round  which  it  twines  itself. 
In  consequence  of  the  great  consumption  of  its  leaves, 
It  is  r.\tensivclv  cultivated  throughout  tropical  Asia 
It  grows  in  the  greatest  perfecJion  in  rich  /<oils  close  to 
the  equator,  ond  is  raised  wii'i  more  ditKciilty  the 
farther  we  recede  from  it. — Kneyc.  lirilminiia,  new  edi- 
tion, article  Bktki.  ;  CnAWKi'Ho's  Indian  Archiptlago, 
vol.  i.  p.  40;1. 

Betel-nut,  or  Aieoa  (Sans,  and  Hind.  iSunpri; 
Malay,  I'lnnnij ;  .lavan.  .Iambi),  the  fruit  of  the  A  vera 
calfrhii,  a  slender  an  I  graceful  pnlni,  rising  to  the 
height  of  abo<:t  80  or  lU  feet;  it  produces  I'rutt  at  the 
Bg. .,...,  nix  years,  and  continues  liearing  till  its 
25th  or  30th  year.  The  fruit,  which  Is  the  only  part 
of  the  palm  that  is  made  use  of,  U  euten  both  in  its 
unripe  and  in  its  mature  state,  When  ripe,  it  is  of  llie 
size  of  a  small  egg,  and  iif  nn  orange  color;  the  exti  - 
rio:  part  consists  of  a  soft,  spongy,  til  rous  matter,  in- 
closing a  nucleus  resembling  a  nutmeg  in  shape,  inter- 
nal structure,  and  color,  but  usually  larger,  uiid  always 
harder.     A  single  tree  produces,  according  to  its  situ- 


ation, age,  culture,  etc.,  from  200  to  800  nuts.  They 
are  objects  of  great  importance  in  the  East,  forming 
(he  principul  ingredient  of  a  compound  in  universal 
use  as  a  masticatory  in  all  Central  and  tropical  Asia. 
The  other  ingredients  are  the  leaf  of  the  betel  pepper 
(which  see),  in  which  the  areca-nut  is  wrapped ;  a  little 
CiiiiNAM  (which  see);  and  generall.v,  but  not  always, 
a  little  catechu  or  terra  japonica.—iV*-  Cateciid.  Tlie 
whole  compound  is  called  betel,  ond  is  used  to  an  ex- 
tent of  which  it  is  dillicult  for  a  European  to  form  a 
just  idea.  All  individuals,  without  exception  of  age 
or  sex,  begin  at  an  early  period  to  accustom  themselves 
to  betel.  They  are  unceasingly  masticating  it,  and 
derive  a  gratilication  from  its  use  that  strangers  can 
neither  understand  nor  explain.  It  reddens  the  sa- 
liva, gives  a  bright  hue  to  the  lips,  and,  in  course  of 
time,  renders  the  teeth  quite  black.  It  is  said  to  dispel 
nausea,  excite  appetite,  and  strengthen  the  stomach. 
Besides  being  used  as  an  article  of  luxury,  it  is  a  kind 
of  ceremonial  which  regulates  the  intercourse  of  the 
move  polished  classes  of  the  East.  When  any  person 
of  consideration  visits  another,  after  the  first  suluta- 
lions,  betel  is  presented:  to  omit  it,  on  the  one  part, 
would  be  considered  neglect,  and  its  rejection  would  be 
judged  an  aflVont  on  the  other,  Ko  one  of  inferior 
rank  uddresises  a  dignified  individual  without  the  pre- 
vious precaution  oi  chewing  betel ;  two  people  seldom 
meet  without  exchanging  it;  and  it  is  always  oll'ercd 
on  the  ceremonious  interviews  of  public  missionaries. 
The  areca-nut  is,  in  consequence,  an  article  of  very  ex- 
tensive trade.  The  countries  which  yield  it  most 
largely  for  exportion  arc,  Malabar,  Ceylon,  and  ^u- 
inalra.  Of  the  extent  of  this  trade  some  notion  may 
lie  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  imports  of  nreca  into 
Calcutta  in  1841-18't°2  gimounted  to  &il,(S33  Ind.  nuunul!:, 
or  I'JtiO  tons,  and  those  into  Canton  in  1837,  by  lirit- 
isli  ships  only,  amounted  to  '25,'J78  jiiculs,  oi  luU2  tons, 
riutwillistanding  Bengal  and  Southern  China  are  coun- 
tries in  which  oreca  is  largely  produced. — See  the  arti- 
cle Bktei,  in  the  new  edition  of  the  I'.ncijc.  Brilanniia ; 
llja.l.'.s  lievifw  oj' the  Kj'tirnnl  ('ir.umerce  of  Jimrial; 
CUAwn  nil's  Indian  Archiptlagn,  vol,  i,  p.  102,  vol. 
ii.  p.  -Ill  ;  i'liimse  Cidtndar  tind  liitjistcr. 

Beyrout,  Beirout,  or  Bairut  {Heryius),  a  fortified 
sea-port,  and  the  most  tlourishir.g  commercial  town  of 
Syria  in  proportion  to  its  size,  pushawlic  of  Acre,  en  a 
buy  of  the  Mediterranean,  57  miles  west-northwest  of 
Uanmscus, of  which  city  it  is  the  port,  and  3  miles  south 
of  Cope  Beyrout,  which  is  in  lat.  33"  50'  N.,  lung,  iiJi 
2G' K,  Population  estimated  at  12,000,  Its  walls  nrc 
about  3  miles  in  circmiifereiice,  outside  of  which  are 
suburbs  equaling  the  town  in  extent.  It  has  some 
large  and  well  supplied  bazars.  Streets  narrow,  liut 
rleiiii,  it  being  plcntiCully  furnished  with  springs  ;  ami 
it  is  suid  to  have  derived  its  original  name  from  the 
I'hu'iiician  deity,  Baid  /leeril/i,  "  lord  of  wells,"  Along 
•lie  shore  are  some  remains  of  anticjuity,  comprising 
mosaic  pavements,  columns,  and  a  thick  wall.  The 
harbor,  protected  by  n  mole,  is  adapted  only  lor  sinull 
boats;  but  in  the  bay  beyond  it  ships  may  aiicluir  in 
from  <!  to  II  fathoms.  The  town  has  some  niaiiulac- 
tures  of  silk  stulVs,  and  gold  and  silver  tlireud.  I'liii- 
cipal  exports,  silk,  galls,  madder,  gums,  wine,  and  oils : 
imports,  muslins,  cottons,  tin,  hardware,  cloths,  ami 
niunufuclures  of  western  Europe,  In  1811,  383  ships, 
irostly  Turkish,  Arab,  and  tireek,  aggregate  Imwlcii 
38,111  tons,  entered  the  port  with  cargoes  to  lliu  value 
of  X'tl(l,71H,  nn<l  nearly  the  same  miinber  cleaieil  out 
with  cargoes  worth  4,''25,128,  b.^siiles  liallust,  lleyiuul 
wttH  lidniliarded  and  teken  by  the  I'.iiglish  in  1810. 

Beeoar  (Arab,  Indnj:  lliiiil,  /rlii r-moriih ;  I'ers, 
I'adzihr  Ktmie.'),  a  concrelinii  found  in  the  stomach  of 
an  animal  of  the  goat  kind ;  it  has  a  snioutli  glossy 
surfaee,  mid  is  of  a  dark  green  or  olive  color  :  the  word 
bezoar,  however,  has  lately  been  extended  to  pU  the 
I'oncretions  found  in  auiinnls ;  such  as  the  liny  l)e:iMr, 
found  in  thu  stomach  of  thu  wild  hoar  in  India ;  thu 
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bovine  bezoar,  found  in  the  gall-bladder  of  the  ox,  com- 
Dion  in  Nepaul ;  aiul  the  camel  bezoar,  found  in  the 
gall-bladder  of  the  camel :  this  last  is  much  prized  as 
a  yellow  paint  by  the  Uiuducs.  The  finest  bezoar  is 
brought  to  India  from  Borneo  tnd  the  tea-ports  of  the 
Persian  Gulf;  the  Persian  article  is  particularly  sought 
after,  and  is  said  to  be  procured  from  animals  of  the 
goat  kind,  Capra  (Jazetla.  Many  extraordinary  virtues 
were  formerly  ascribed  to  this  substance,  but  without 
any  sutficient  reason. — Ainsi-ib's  Materia  Indica. 

Bible.  The  lirst  translation  from  the  Hebrew  into 
the  (ireek  was  made  by  seventy-two  interpreters,  by 
order  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus ;  ii,  is  thence  cnlled  the 
SeptuaKint  version,  and  was  completed  in  seventy-two 
days,  lit  Alexandria,  277  u.c. — Josepiius,  It  woss 
coiniiieiieed  284  B.C. — Lenulbt.  In  283. — Bi.Aiu. 
The  Jewish  Sanlicdriin  consisted  of  seventy  or  seven- 
ty-two members,  and  hence  probably  the  seventy  or 
seventy-two  translators  of  Josephus. — Hewlett.  The 
seventy-two  were  shut  up  in  thirty-six  cells,  and  each 
pair  translated  the  whole ;  ond  on  subsequent  compari- 
son, it  was  found  that  the  thirtj'-six  copies  di'J  not  vary 
by  a  word  or  a  letter. — Justin  Maktvu. 

.InciVni  copim  <f  the  liihle. — The  oldest  version  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testament  belonging  to  the  Chris- 
Mans  is  that  in  the  Vatican,  which  was  written  in  the 
fourth  or  fifth  century,  and  published  in  15b7.  The 
next  in  age  is  the  Alexandrine  MS.,  in  the  British 
JIusimin,  presented  by  the  Greek  patriarch  to  Charles 
1.,  and  said  to  have  been  copied  nearly  about  the  same 
time.  Tlio  most  ancient  copy  of  the  Jewish  Scriptures 
existed  at  Toledo,  about  A.  D.  1000;  and  the  copy  of 
Bel    Asher,  of  Jerusalem,  was  made  about  1100. — 

IlAVhN. 

Ilishops'  flibls. — Bishop  Alley  prepared  the  Pentn- 
tcuih;  Bishops  Davis  ,inil  Sandys,  the  Historical 
Books;  Disliiip  Bcntham,  the  I'.snlms,  etc.  ;  Bishop 
Home,  the  Prophets;  Bishop  Griii(lal,tbo Minor  I'lopb- 
ets;  Bishops  Parkhurat  and  Barlow,  the  Apocrypha; 
Bishop  Cox,  the  Gospels  and  Acts;  and  Archbishop 
Parker,  thj  remainder.     Printed  a.d.  1558. 

Diri/uin  of  the  liible. — The  Bililo  was  divided  into 
twenty-two  books  by  the  Jews,  the  nnniber  of  letters 
in  tlie  ulphubet.  The  Christiana  divided  the  Bible 
into  thirty-nine  books.  The  Hebrew  division  into 
chapters  wan  inado  by  the  Kabbi  Nathan  about  1115. 
Our  Bible  was  divided  into  chapters,  and  a  part  into 
verses,  by  Archliishop  Langton,  w  ho  died  in  1228 ;  and 
this  ilivision  was  perfected  by  Robert  Stephens,  about 
IMI. 

Kdititms  n/the  liible. — The  vulgato  edition,  in  Latin, 
was  made  by  St.  Jerome  a.d.  405,  and  is  that  ac- 
knowledged by  the  Catholic  Church  to  be  authentic  : 
it  was  lirst  printed  by  Guttonbcrg  at  Mayenee,  1-150- 
1453. — iScc  BodKs.  The  llrst  perfect  edition  in  Ku- 
pllsh  was  Hnished,  as  appears  from  the  colophon,  by 
Tindal  and  Coverdale,  t)i'tolM>r  4,  15!15,  A  revision  of 
this  edition  was  mode,  15;t8-';ti).  This  last  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  in  churches,  1,54!).  In  ItiOl,  at  tbo 
oonfereneo  at  Hampton  court,  a  new  translation  was 
resolved  upon,  which  was  executed  lti07-l(il  1,  by  order 
of  King  .laines  1.,  and  is  that  now  generally  used  in 
lireat  Britain.  J.  Eliot's  Indian  Bililo,  one  of  the  lirst 
hooks  printed  in  North  America,  at  Cambridge,  l(i(M. 
The  Bible  was  first  printed  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast,  in 
17(14.  Permitted  by  the  Popo  to  bo  translated  into 
the  langiiage  of  thoV'atholio  States,  1760.  The  Bible 
was  printed  in 
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Editions  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  separately, 
appeared  in  several  instances  at  earlier  dates,  particu- 
larly in  European  languages.  The  Polyglot  Bible, 
edited  by  Walton,  bishop  of  Chester,  in  the  Hebrew, 
Syriac,  Chaldeo,  Samaritan,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  Persic, 
Greek,  and  Latin  languages,  1G57. — Wood's  fasti. 
Oxon. — Hayi>n. 

Bight  (Dutch  bogt,  participle  of  boogen,  to  bend),  a 
bend  in  the  sea-coast,  forming  an  open  bay ;  also  a 
round  of  a  rope  or  cable  when  coiled. 

Bilbao,  a  city  and  principal  port  of  tho  north  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  Vizcaya  (Biscay),  on 
the  Nervion,  0  miles  from  its  mouth  at  Portugaletc,  and 
28  miles  north  of  Vitoria,  lat.  43°  14'  3"  N..  long. 
2°  56'  6"  W.  Population  ll,90(j.  It  is  inclosed  by 
lofty  mountains,  and  is  well  built.  Principal  manu- 
factures, hardware,  anchors,  leather,  paper,  hats,  to- 
bacco, and  earthen-ware  ;  there  are  large  rope-walk, 
and  docks  for  building  merchant  vessels,  with  iron  and 
copper  mines  in  the  vicinity.  Exports  comprise  wool, 
iron,  fish,  and  fruits.  Principal  imports,  cotton  and 
woolen  fabrics,  and  colonial  produce.  Bilbao  was  fou  jd- 
cd  in  1300;  at  tho  end  of  the  15th  century  it  became 
the  scat  of  tho  famous  consulado,  originally  established 
at  Burgos,  and  having  the  highest  authority  in  Spain 
as  a  commercial  tribunal.  It  was  the  scene  of  frequent 
contests  in  the  late  Carlist  wars,  and  Zumalacarregui 
received  his  death  wound  here,  Juno  10,  1835. 

Bilge  of  a  ship,  the  bottom  of  her  floor,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  part  she  rests  on  when  aground.  Bdge- 
voter  is  that  which  lodges  on  her  fioor  below  the  level 
of  the  well  of  tho  pump ;  and  bilge-pui  ips,  or  burr- 
pumps,  are  those  that  carry  oft"  the  bi'ge-water.  A 
ship  is  said  to  be  bilged  when  her  bilgi  is  broken  in 
and  she  springs  u  leak. 

liilge,  the  greatest  circumference  of  a  cask. 

Bill,  in  yautical  I/inguage,  the  point  of  the  fluke 
of  an  anchor. 

Sill,  in  ICnglish  Law,  a  declaration  in  writing,  ex- 
pressing either  some  wrong  the  complainant  has  suf- 
fered from  the  defendant,  or  a  fault  committed  liy  the 
person  complained  of  ng.'dnst  some  law  or  statute.  In 
Scottish  law,  every  summary  application,  liy  way  of 
petition  to  the  Court  of  Session,  is  called  a  hill. 

Hill,  in  Commfce,  has  been  usually  defined  a  writing 
in  which  one  man  is  bound  to  another  to  pay  a  sum  of 
money,  on  a  day  that  is  future,  or  presently  on  demand, 
according  to  the  agreement  of  the  parties  at  the  time 
when  it  is  drawn ;  and  on  which,  in  the  event  of  fail- 
ure, execution  may  be  summarily  done  to  cuforce  pay- 
ment.—E.  B. 

Bills  of  Exchange,  Without  entering  ii  to  any 
investigation  rcpirding  the  origin  of  bills  of  exchange, 
which  has  been  assigned  by  dill'erent  writers  to  dif- 
ferent countries  and  causes,  we  may  say  that  it  is  now 
the  most  generally  adopted  opinion  that  they  originated 
in  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  in  Italy,  at  the 
public  fairs,  which  rjceived  a  marked  important!  in 
commerce,  through  the  Crusades.  The  nioney-ehang- 
crs  transacted  their  principal  business  ut  tho  public 
fairs  in  the  principal  citi's,  and  bills  or  orders  for  tho 
payment  of  money  at  a  distant  place  were  at  first 
drawn  only  from  one  fair  to  another,  anil  were  called 
raiiibia  regtilariu.  B.it  when  commerce  increased, 
tliriiugh  the  llan.scitic  League,  and  extoiuled  to  placjs 
wliero  no  public  fairs  were  held,  bills  of  exchange  wera 
also  dr.'iwn  upon  such  other  places,  and  these  bills 
were  called  cambi  i  irngidavia. 

The  oldest  copy  of  a  formal  bill  of  oxchongo  known 
nt  present  is  one  dated  at  Milan  on  the  'Jth  of  March, 
1825,  and  runs  in  the  original  us  follows  : 

"  I'agiUe  jter  quaita  prima  litera  [Itttera]  a  di  IX. 
OtiDbre  a  I. licit  dn  Horn  l.ib.Xl.V.  iSimo  p>r  In  vniuta 
qui  dn  MiLicn  Iteno,  u(  tempo  il  pagnte  e  jxmete  a  tnio 
conto  e  U,  rhe  ChriMo  vi  giuinle  Himrmnr.o  de  Jlonrmnei 
it*  Milm  IX.  tic'  ilarzo,  "'^o."— "  Pay  for  this  fir', 
bill  uf  exchange,  ou  the  nth  of  ( 'otober,  to  Luca  da 
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Goro  XLV.  LivroR ;  they  are  for  v«lue  received  here 
from  Masco  Keno ;  at  the  time  of  matnrity  pay  the 
snme  and  pass  it  to  my  account,  and  thanl(ing  yon, 
mav  Christ  protect  you,  Bonrouieo  de  fionromei  of 
Milan,  the  0th  of  March,  1325." 

In  England,  reference  was  made,  in  the  statute  of 
6  Bioh.  II.  ch.  2,  to  the  drawing  of  foreign  bills,  which 
was  in  the  year  1381.  The  legal  piuportics  of  bilb  in 
England  arc  derivud  from  tlie  custom  of  merchants, 
but  promissory  notes  are  said  to  derive  their  properties 
flrom  the  act  of  Parliament  of  tho  3d  and  4t  h  Anne,  c.  9, 
which  puts  them  on  tho  same  footing  with  inland  bills. 
In  tho  United  States,  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  are  recognized  in  law  as  negotiable  instruments, 
with  nil  tho  properties  ustially  attached  to  them  by  tho 
custom  of  merchants.  The  statute  laws  in  many 
States  especially  pr  •vide  for  th»,ir  ncgotial)iUty ;  but 
in  States  wliere  this  is  not  the  case,  tho  same  custom- 
ary properties  would  be  held  to  attach  to  them. 

Nurrw  and  jPefinition. — A  bill  of  exchange,  in  common 
speccli  called  a  draft,  is  an  open  letter  of  reqiicst,  ad- 
dressed l)y  one  person  to  a  .'lecond,  desiring  him  to  pay 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  third,  or  to  any  otiier  to  vl.om 


the  signature  of  Green,  "  Pay  to  the  order  of  William 
Baker,"  and  over  the  signature  of  Baker,  '  Pay  to  the 
order  of  J.  Breton."  Although  these  bliuik  indorse- 
ments are  very  common,  it  would  be  de8iri\ble,  and  it 
is  highly  to  bo  recommended,  that  each  indori«r  should 
write  in  full  over  his  name  the  place  of  his  niidence, 
the  date,  and  tho  name  of  his  indorsee ;  that  Is.  the 
name  of  the  person  to  whom  ho  assigns  the  bill.  I'hua 
in  the  above  instance,  if  Gcorg?  Green  resided  in  New 
York,  ho  should  writo  on  the  lack,  over  his  signa- 
tore: 

"Kew  Yorl;  January  8d,  1852. 

"  Pay  to  (he  Ofdcr  of  William  Baker, 

"Geohge  Green." 
And  in  a  similar  way  the  successive  indorscrs  should 
do.  This  way  of  indorsing  has  two  advantages.  In  tho 
first  place,  if  the  bill  should  be  lost  or  stolen,  with  a 
blank  indorsement  on  it,  any  person  who  finds  or  holds 
it  might  fill  up  the  blank  in  his  own  name,  and  de- 
mand payment ;  whereas  if  it  were  indorsed  in  full, 
the  finder  or  holder  would  have  to  forge  the  name  of 
the  indorsee  before  he  could  get  payment.      In  the 


.u  .  .1.!  J  V   ,1       ......  ..  ]  second  place,  if  tho  bill  should  be  protested  for  non- 

that  third  person  shall  order  U  to  be  paid;  or  it  mav  !  „eceptanco  or  non-payn>ent,  the  holder  would  know 

at  once  the  places  of  residence  of  the  difTercnt  indorsors, 


bo  matio  payable  to  bearer.     Tor  instance : 

"  Ilo»ton,  ist  Janxianj,  18B2. 
"  Exchancefor  If  1000. 

^  Sixty  days  after  sifl/'t  ofthi,i  bill  of  'rchani/e,  jviy  to 


aud  be  able  to  give  them  due  notice  without  delay. 
Forms. — Wheu  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  on  a 


fAeor*r«^(,>o,-«..,V;'r»."<^«/7V»,,««m/yW/ff,;,,%-o/„e    I^'"''''  »'  »  distance,  and  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is 


received,  and  place  the  same  to  accininl,  as  adviietl  by 

"  ('IIAKLE8  WllJTK. 

"To  Mr.  Jacou  Bbown,  Xexe  York." 

l^arties. — The  person  who  writes  the  request  is  called 
tho  drairer,  and  he  to  whom  it  is  addressed  is  called 
the  drawee  j  and  if  ho  agrees  or  coi'sents  to  pay  the 
money  signilied  in  the  bill,  he  is  said  to  accept  it,  and 
is  then  culled  tho  acceptor.  Tlio  third  jiiTson,  to  whom 
the  money  is  jiayaljle,  is  called  tlic  payee.  In  the 
libovo  instance,  Cljarles  White  is  called  the  drawer. 


ciistomary  to  give  »  set  of  three  hills  of  tho  same  tenor, 
iliat  they  may  be  sent  separately  by  difl'erent  mails, 
so  that  in  '<ase  one  should  be  lost,  one  of  tho  others 
might  reach  tho  person  concerned  safely.  One  of  the 
common  forms  of  a  bill  of  this  kind  would  bo  sulit^tan- 
tially  as  follows : 

"  nation,  July  let,  1S52. 
"  Exchange  for  £1000. 

"iS'ix/^  iUiys  ufer  sight  [or  after  date,  or  at  siyl,l,  or 
on  drmanJJ,  ]>ay  tliis  viy  viitsr  bill  tf  exchange  {mcoiid 


Jacob  Brown  the  dra;-ee,  and  after  i.o  has  consented  or   '"'.''/'"'''  "J  the  sawcteuoc  ami  date  not  paut)  to  iheonhr 
accepted  to  pav  it,  the  acceptor,  and  George  (ireon  is    ';'.'",'■•  -—',  O""  'honoand  1  oimds  Sterling    value  re- 
called the  payee.     If  it  is  made  payable  to  him  or  :  <'"""'•  "'^Z''"''"  '*«  *"'"«  '"  "'J'  account  as  advised  b^i 
order,  or  to  the  order  of  him,  as  above,  and  ho  then  ;        „,    ..  „  ,,.,..        "^''''  "'"-'*'■*• 

assigns  it  to  another  person,  to  whom  the  money  is  to  !      "  ^"  *'"""•  «"*"''  *  ^°-'  '''"^«"- 
be  paid,  by  writing  his  name  on  tho  back  of  tho  bill        The  sccoml  bill  of  the  same  set  would  bo  in  every 
(wliieli  is  called  indorsing  the  bill,  and  the  art  itself    respect  the  same  with  tho  lirst,  oxcept  that  it  would 
an  indorsement^),  lie  is  then  called  an  indocier.     The  '  read,  "  Pay  this  my  second  bill  of  exchange,  lirst  and 
person  to  whom  ho  orders  the  money  to  be  paid  is  ]  thinl,  etc.,  not  paid." 

called  the  indorsee  or  holder,  and  if  this  one  a;,'ain  as-  !      And  (he  third  bill  would  run,  "Pay  this  my  llurd 
signs  tho  bill  to  another  person,  the  laiter  is  culled  the  '  bill  of  exehange,  lirst  and  second,  etc.,  not  jiuid.'" 
indorsee  or  holder,  und  the  ctluT  the  second  indorser;  '      Foreign  and  Inland   Hills. — Bills  of  exchange   nrc 
and    every   other  person   who  successively  puts  his  !  divided  in*  ^jyiii-ei'^/rt  bills  of  exchange  and  i'H/(iri(/ liiUs 


name  oii  tho  back  of  tho  bill  is  called  an  indorser,  and 
the  person  to  whom  it  is  last  delivered  is  called  tho 
holder. 

If  in  the  above-cited  instan'-o  (ieorg'5  Green  should 
write  on  tlie  back  of  tli!  bill,  "  I'uy  to  the  order  of 
William  Baker,"  signing  his  name  beneath,  "(Jcorge 
Green,"  tho  latter  would  be  called  an  indorser,  and 
William   Baker  would  be  called  indosseo  or  hohler; 


of  oxcha'  'c,  because  tho  rights  of  proceeding  ind 
remedies  mercon  are  not  uniformly  governed  l)y  the 
same  rules  and  regulations.  A  bill  of  cxchungc  in 
called  a  foreign  bill  when  it  is  drawn  in  one  stiite  or 
country  upon  a  person  residing  in  a  foreign  state  or 
country;  as,  for  \v  tancc,  when  drawn  by  a  person  in 
one  of  the  Tnlti  1  States  of  America  upon  a  person 
resident  in  England,  and  payable  by  thc^  latter.     Ami 


am'  if  Baker,  again,  should  sign  his  name  unilcr  that  it  is  culh'd  an  inland  bill  (or  a  domestie  bill)  whi  n  l>otli 
of  Green,  and  order  the  contents  ot  tiio  bill  to  ho  puiil  j  the  drawer  and  drawee  reside  in  the  same  slate  or 
to  KimielKxIy  else.  Baker  would  be  called  an  indorser,    country ;  fur  instance,  when  tho  bill  is  drawn  in  Boston 

the  indorsee  or 


and  the  jierson  designaiid   by  bin 
holder,  and  so  on. 

lilanlc  Imlorsementf     -•    it  vol  V  crmmou  for  purtica 
to  sign  simply  tliclr  nr.iis  (.  i  tl'-   \.-\   -    if  tho  bill, 
without  design.iting  to  wi:  .i-,   t'l.    >  ■  .itnus  -:  ill   Im 
paid.     This    is  eulltil   a  "blur 
\\ bimoever  holds  lb''  bill  may  Willi, 
tiire  that  it  is  pnvatde  to  'i  s  t  ■  r. 
George  Green,  ilie  or'   ■',:• 
bill,  had  simply  wr 


and  had  drlivered  it  to 
ngnin  had  simply  put  hi' 
of  (irf-en,  and  hail  deliv/ 


upon  a  person  residing  in  Kalein,  both  pluees  being  in 

the  Slate  of  Massacbiisetts.     The  ilillerent  Statelet  the 

linjled  States  are  coi  ■  idered  as  foreign  to  eaili  oilier, 

so  that  a  bill  drawn  in  Mussacliusetts  upon  a  perron  in 

Ni'W  York  is  eonsidernl  a  Inreign  hill.     In  like  iiiamier, 

irseinciii, '  am'  'a  hill  drawn  in  Knglaml  ii|ioii  Scotland  or  Irelund  is 

novo  tho  signo-    eonsidered  a  foreign  bill. — Mahoney  r.  Asbliti,  'i  Hum. 

Vi,  •nstat  .  .  If    &  Adolph.  li.  •  '8,  482. 

.■\\    ■  ii)  ihou'iiHi',  0    i\\:\,        T'l--  /Vi"'',     \  bin  is  not  confined  to  any  set  form  of 

IS  i),\  n>    rrn  "le  bi'l\  u  it,    words,  n\-  '    '  is  not  e.  sentia!  ihat  tho  very  laiit,"iu(;i' 


i;'  .  I  !l.v  .  r 
■11  ,-ll  »!"■  h'l 
th-  ' 


IHl'l 


tho  latter  would  be  the  huJdoi 


Taker    of  tho  formulury  which  hus  been  given  above  slioulil 
rthat    be  usi'il.      i '  is  only  n'tiuisitetluit  it  bo  in  writing,  ami 
'  !  •  one  J.  Brown,  |  contain  ai.   >rder  or  direetliMi  by  one  person  to  another 
I  ni     .'.  w  ii.  over   nenton  to  pay  money  to  a  third  person,  absolutely  and 
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riiluc  n 
ristd  bi/ 

JoNKS. 


Ill  every 
it  would 
tirst  and 

my  third 

imid.'' 

lmii({i'  arc 

iland  liilts 

:('diii);  iiid 

(1  by  tho 

(cliuii);e  is 

stiUe  or 

rii  iilale  or 

|iorf(iii  in 

n  iicrson 

tor.     And 

ihcii  liulli 

sUk'  or 

ill  jIuvKin 

bc'in/;  in 

ntiaid'llie 

Jill  oilier, 

ptrfon  in 

liiaiiiier, 

Irt'liiiid  \* 

I,  'J  liarii. 

't  form  111' 
luiit,"ia^;i' 
,■0  bIiouIiI 
ling,  and 
I  another 
ilcly  and 


at  all  eventi.  The  writing  may  be  in  pencil,  aa  well  as 
in  iiiki  oot  is  it  necessary  that  tho  whole  instrument  be 
111  writiiig ;  the  general  formulary  la  generally  printed, 
hut  the  signatures  n.ust  be  in  writing.  If  a  person 
should  order  another  person  to  deliver  a  particular  sum 
of  money  to  A.  B.,  or  to  be  accountable  or  responsible 
for  a  particular  sum  of  money  to  A.  B.,  it  would  con- 
stitute a  bill  of  exchange.  So  if  the  cxpr^ision  should 
Lo  "  Please  to  pay,"  or  "  I  request  yon  to  pay  or  do- 
Uvtr,"  it  would  be  a  good  bill,  because  these  expres- 
sions are  mere  words  of  politeness,  in  tho  place  of  an 
absolute  order.  But  if  tho  language  used  necossarily 
or  naturally  imports  a  request  as  a  favor,  and  not  as  a 
matter  of  right,  it  would  not  be  a  good  bill.  So  it  has 
been  held  in  England  that  a  note  addressed  by  A  to  B 
in  those  words :  "  Mr.  Little,  please  to  let  the  bearer 
have  £7,  and  place  it  to  my  account,  and  you  will 
much  oblige  your  hunibic  servant,  J.  Slacklbrd,"  was 
not  tt  bill  of  exchange. — Little  v.  Slackford,  1  Mood, 
and  M.  171.  However,  where  the  language  usod  is 
suBceptilile  of  two  interpretations,  the  true  rule  seems 
to  be,  that  tho  mere  drawing  of  a  bill  is  deemed  to  be 
tho  demand  of  a  right,  and  not  tlic  asking  of  a  favor, 
and  to  deem  it  a  favor  only  when  the  language  used 
repels,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  notion  that  it  ir< 
claimed  as  a  right. — Stouy  na  flilk  of  Hxclianijie,  §  .IB. 
If  the  word  "at,"  instead  of  "to,"  should  be  put  before 
the  name  of  the  drawee ;  e.g.,"  Two  months  after  date 
pay  to  the  order  of  J.  J.  £78,  value  received,  T.  S. 
.Vt  Messrs.  John  Morson  &  Co.,"  it  might  bo  held  n 
hill  of  exchange  (Shuttleworth  v.  Stevens,  1  Camp. 
407),  or  a  promissory  note,  at  the  election  of  the  holder. 
So  in  a  cose  where  tho  instrument  was  as  follows: 
"  May  20,  I.'^IS.  Two  months  after  date  pay  to  me  or 
my  order  the  sum  of  .£30.  \V.  8.  Payable  at  No.  1, 
Wilinot  Street,  opposite  the  Lamb,  Bcthnal  Oeen, 
London,"  and  was  accepted  liy  the  person  residing  at 
tlvat  place,  it  was  held  to  lie  a  bill  of  cxidiango. — Gray 
t!.  Wiliner,  8  Taunt.  730.  The  rule  Is,  that,  where  an 
iiijitrumeiit  is  so  framed  as  to  admit  cf  reasonable  doubt 
whether  it  was  intended  for  a  bill  or  a  note,  the  holder 
M  at  liberty  to  treat  it  either  as  a  bill  or  as  a  note, 
as  against  the  maker. 

it  docs  not  seem  necessary  that  tho  whole  of  the  bill 
be  written  on  one  and  tho  same  side  of  a  paper,  or  on 
one  and  the  same  paper;  it  may  be  written  in  part  on 
one  paper,  and  ir.  part  on  another  separate  and  de- 
tachuil  paper,  provided  the  writing  on  each  be  done  at 
one  and  tho  same  time,  and  both  parts  be  intended  to 
form  one  entire  contract. — .Stouy  m»  hilhof  E-rchanrie, 
§  :H,  and  note  1.  If  there  hIioiiIiI  bo  no  room  left  for 
ind»rb(Mnent8,  a  papsr  might  lie  atBxed  to  the  original 
hill  for  this  purpose,  but  it  would  require  proof  of  the 
fact  that  this  paper  formed  a  part  of  the  bill.  It  nfleii 
happens  that  there  are  hut  two  parties  to  n  bill,  which 
is  till,  case  when  the  drawer  makes  the  bill  payable  to 
his  own  order ;  and  when  he  then  indorses  it,  the  in- 
dorsee becomes  in  fact  the  payee.  And  if  no  drawee 
should  be  named,  but  the  bill  be  made  payable  at  n 
piirticiilar  place,  and  the  person  living  at  tliat  place 
should  accept  it,  ho  would  bo  held  answerable  as  ac- 
ceptor. 

h'rfintinliilili/. — In  order  to  make  n  bill  negotiable,  it 
must  be  iimdfl  payable  to  the  payee  and  to  lii.t  onhr  or 
msiijiu,  or  to  hmrer.  The  cominnn  fnriii,  iis  stated  be- 
fore, is  "to  the  «,rderof  A.  II.,"  or  "to  A.  H.  or  ('riler," 
or  "to  ln-aror."  It  would  lie  advisable  to  adopt  the 
I'lrin,  "to  A.  n.  or  bis  order."  If  no  expression  bo 
used  which  gives  to  the  payee  th"  power  of  transfer, 
it  is  iiovertlieloss  a  bill.  If  the  payee  of  a  negtuialde 
bill  iiidorso  it  in  blank,  It  is  transferable  by  mere  de- 
livery, in  the  aame  manner  as  if  it  wi>r<>  payable  to 
iHiirer.      If  tho  mime  of  the   piiyeo  be  left  iii  blank  ; 

'■  '/•,  "  I'liy  to or  order" — any  holder  may  insert 

his  name,  and  then  indorse  it;  the  etVeet  would  be  the 
same  us  if  it  wert'  made  pHvable  to  bearer.  So,  also, 
if  tho  numu  uf  the  payeo  is  llotitious,  and  the  bill  be 


indorjed  in  the  nome  of  this  fictitious  person,  a  holder 
who  was  ignorant  of  this  fact  when  he  took  it  may  re- 
gard it  as  a  bill  payable  to  bearer,  and  may  sue  the 
drawer,  and  also  tho  acceptor,  if  the  latter  knew  that 
tho  name  of  the  payee  was  fictitious.  The  words 
"  value  received"  are  generally  inserted  in  a  bill,  but 
it  is  not  necessary,  for  tho  law  in  cases  of  negotiable 
instruments  of  this  kird  presumes  it. 

Stveral  I>nueee» A  bill  addressed  to  "A,  or  in  his 

absence  to  B,"  is  valid,  and  will,  if  accepted  by  either, 
liind  him.  If  a  bill  is  intended  to  be  accepted  by  two 
persons,  it  should  be  addressed  to  both ;  otherwise,  al- 
though accepted  by  both,  it  will  bind  only  the  person 
to  whom  it  is  addressed  as  acceptor.  If  a  bill  is  drawn 
upon  A,  B,  and  C,  it  may  be  accepted  by  A  and  B 
only,  and  it  will  bind  them. — Stouv  on  Hills  of  Ex- 
change, §  58.  On  the  Continent  of  Kurope  it  is  not 
unfrequent  to  put,  besides  tho  name  of  the  principal 
drawee,  tho  name  of  another  person,  to  whom  applica- 
tion may  be  made  for  acceptance  or  payment,  if  the 
first-named  drawee  should  be  absent  or  refuse  pay- 
ment ;  which  is  generally  done  in  this  form :  "  In  case 

of  need,  niiply  to  Jlr.  at "  (in  French,  "Au 

besoin,  cliez  M.  . ,  i. ;"  in  (jermiin,  "  Im  Noth- 

fall  l)ci  Herm ,  in ").     Tlie  holder  of  the  bill 

is  obliged  to  follow  the  direction,  if  the  first  drawee 
should  be  alisent  or  refuse.  Altliongli  it  is  common 
to  use  the  wonbi,  at  tho  end  of  the  bill,  "  and  put  it  to 
my  account,"  or  "to  your  account,"  or  "and  put  it 
to  the  account  of  A.  B.,"  or  "  put  it  to  account  as  per 
advice,"  or  "as  advised  by,"  these  words  are  not  es- 
sential, but  are  used  only  .as  a  matter  of  convenience. 
If  the  drawer  should  be  indebted  to  the  drawee,  he 
would  say,  "  and  put  it  to  my  account ;"  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  drawee  should  be  indebted  to  tho 
drawer,  ho  would  say,  "and  put  it  to  j'our  account ;" 
and  if  the  bill  were  drawn  on  account  of  a  third  per- 
son, he  wou'd  say,  "and  put  it  to  the  account  of  A.  B." 
If  tho  bill  concludes  with  the  words  "as  per  advice," 
then  the  drawee  is  not  obliged  to  accent  or  pay,  with- 
out receiving  further  directions  or  advice,  and  if  ho 
do  so,  he  does  it  at  his  own  peril.  If  tho  iil!  conclude 
with  the  words,  "without  advice,"  or  "with  or  with- 
out advice."  then  the  drawee  may  accept  or  pay  with- 
out  being  further  instructed  by  the  drawer.  13ut  the 
words  may  be  altogether  omitted  without  impairing 
the  validity  of  the  bill.  Ve  m.iy  generally  state,  that 
all  persons  who  are  legally  eajmble  of  entering  into 
any  otlier  contract  are  cajiable  of  beeoining  parties  to 
a  bill ;  or,  in  other  words,  all  persons  of  full  age  and 
sound  iniiid,  both  males  and  females,  may  draw,  hold, 
indorse,  and  accept  bills. 

I'nrlnm, — In  regard  to  partners,  die  signature  of 
the  linn  must  be  imt  to  the  bill,  either  in  case  of  in- 
dorsement, drawing,  or  accepting;  and  each  partner 
has  complete  authority  to  use  it ;  and  when  so  used, 
the  bill  is  deemed  to  be  on  partnership  account,  unless 
it  a]ipe:ir  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  or  it  can  be  proved 
that  the  party  taking  it  bad  full  knowledge  that  the  bill 
was  drawn,  indorsed,  or  accepted,  not  for  partnership, 
but  individual  purposes. 

-If/c'i^'.^.Xgents,  if  empowered  for  the  purjiosc.  ei- 
ther expressly  or  tacitly,  may  bind  tlieir  principals  to 
the  full  extent  that  their  iirineipals  nii;;lit  do  for  them- 
selves, Tinividcd  that  they  do  nut  exceed  the  scope  of 
tlieir  authority.  Hut  if  agents  would  bind  their  prin- 
cipals, they  must  draw,  indorse,  or  accept  tlie  bills  in 
the  name  of  their  principals,  and  not  in  their  own 
name.  The  most  proper  way  of  doing  this  is  in  the 
following  form,  siippiisiiig  A.  (ireen  to  bo  the  princi- 
pal, and  B.  White,  the  agent : 
"  A.  (ireen, 
by  H.  White,  his  Agent." 

A  number  of  cillicr  forms  may  be  used  ;  care  sbiinid 
be  taken,  however,  by  the  agent,  if  he  means  to  ex- 
empt himself  from  personal  responsiliilUy,  to  use  clear 
and  explicit  words  to  show  thut  intention,  niul  to  ex* 
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pre««  on  the  contract  the  quality  in  wl.ich  he  acta;  | 
otherwise  he  tlocs  not  bind  the  party  who  employs  i 
him,  but  binds  himself.     A  great  ninny  lawsuits  have  | 
arisen  in  consequence  of  nn  indistinct  and  loose  way 
of  stating  the  quality  in  which  a  jierson  signs  a  bill, 
and  difieient  decisions  in  dillerent  States  have  beer 
the  consequence.      It  is  understood  in  all  these  cases 
that  the  agent  has  sufficient  authority  from  his  prin- 
ci)>al  to  draw  or  nccept  bills,  or  make  notes.     If  the 
agent,  however,  has  nn  authority,  then  the  agent  him- 
self is  liable  on  the  i  <struineut. — See  Uallou  r.  Talbot, 
16  Mass.  461 ;  Kossiter  r.  liossiter,  8  Wend.  494. 

Payment  in  MuHey. — A  bill  of  exchange  must  be  for 
the  payment  of  mmuy,  but  it  matters  not  what  denom- 
ination the  money  specified  has,  whether  it  is  called 
dollars,  francs,  |>ounds  sterling,  Marc  Banco,  or  any 
other  currency,  because  the  value  ot  each  kind  can  lie 
ascertained.  In  England  negotiable  paper  must  be 
for  the  payment  of  money  in  F|Kcic,  and  not  in  bank- 
notes, and  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  rule  obtains 
generally  in  the  L'nited  States  of  America,  although 
there  are  some  cases  in  some  States  which  have  ex- 
tended this  rule. — Kknt'.s  Coinm.,  Iz-ct.  XLIV.,  p.  4,'), 
46.  Hence  un  order  to  )iay  money  "  in  good  ICast  Iiidi>. 
bonds,"  or  to  pay  "in  cash  orlSunk  of  Kngland  notes," 
or  "  in  foreign  bills,"  or  "  in  goods,"  is  not  u  negotia- 
ble bill.  Ill  New  York  it  has  been  held  that  a  note 
payable  "  in  York  State  bills  oi'  specie"  was  a  nego- 
tiable pa|>er. — Keith  i\  Jones,  9  .lohns.  li  120.  So 
uIko  u  note  "payable  in  bank-notes  current  in  the  city 
of  New  York;'  and  the  court  remarked  that  it  would 
huvc  been  a  note  under  the  statute  if  payable  in  bank- 
notes generally. — Judali  t'.  Harris,  111  Johns.  K.  114. 
IJut  a  note  payable  "in  Pennsylvania  paper  currency, 
or  New  Y'ork,  to  be  current  in  the  .State  of  I'eniisylva- 
nia  or  the  State  of  New  Y'ork,"  was  held  in  New  York 
not  to  lie  a  note  for  the  ]'ayment  of  money,  within  the 
statute,  Iwcuiise  the  court  say  thai  they  may  take  no- 
tice, ofliciully,  of  their  own  bank  pajjur  •i"iiig  rcga'  leii 
as  cash,  but  not  of  the  value  of  the  ]ia|x:r  currency  of 
other  States. — LciIkt  r.  (ioodrlch,  5  Crnven,  11)0.  A 
note  made  payable  \n  New  Y'ork  in  Canada  money,  is 
not  n  negotiable  promissory  note  within  tliu  statute. 
— 'riioinpsun  r.  Sloan,  TA  Wendell,  71.  In  l*eiiii:'yl- 
vania  it  was  held  that  a  note  puyalde  to  A.  11.  or  or- 
der "  in  bank-notes  of  the  chartered  banks  of  IVuiisyl- 
vnnia"  was  not  a  negotiabh^  note.  —  .M'Cormiik  i\ 
Trotter,  lOScrg.  and  llawle,  94.  In  New  York  it  was 
held  that  a  cherk,  drawn  in  that  State,  upon  a  bank 
in  JlississippI  payable  in  current  notes,  Is  not  nego- 
tiable.—Little  r.  The  I'hanis  Hank,  7  Hills  It.  3i'.9. 
A  note  ]iayaliie  to  the  bearer  ingood^  is  not  negotiable. 
— Clark  ('.  King,  2  ^lass.  .'cjl.  Nor  a  note  payable  in 
"foreign  bills." — .Jones  r.  Tales,  4  Mass.  '215.  It  is 
not  iie<'essary  that  the  sum  payable  should  be  expressed 
in  w<i;(ls;  it  is  sulliiiciit  if  it  be  in  figures.  Hut  it  is 
necessary  that  the  order  !«■  for  a  speiillc  amount.  A 
bill  or  not(^  for  a  given  smn,  "and  for  wliiitever  else 
may  be  dv  '  to  the  payee,"  is  not,  oven  betwei'ii  the 
origir.al  parties,  a  bill  or  note. — H.vvi.kv  on  Jlillg,  p. 
12.  So  an  order  for  "iJlilOO,  <ir  what  iniKht  be  dno 
after  deducting  all  advances  and  cxis'iises,"  is  not  ne- 
gotinlile, — Ciishnmn  r.  llaynes,  20  Tiek.  132. 

I'dtjiible  o'mii/m/i-/;/. — .\  liill  must  also  be  payable  aii- 
solutely  anil  at  all  events,  and  the  |)aymeiit  must  not 
be  niadi'  to  de|ieiid  on  any  uncertainty  (,r  i  ontiiigeney, 
yr  it  will  not  be  lonsldiTeil  a  bill  of  excliange.  Thus 
a  bill  dr.iwii  payable  "provided  tbe  terms  mentioned 
ill  rertain  letters  shall  be  i(iinplieil  with,"  or  "out  of 
rents;"  or  "on  the  sale  of  produce  wlien  sold;"  or 
"when  the  drawer  slialt  come  of  af;e;"  or  "at  thirty 
days  after  the  ship  A.  shall  arrive  at  11. ;"  "iir  when 
the  drawer  shall  marry;"  or  "when  freight  becoinis 
due;"  or  "If  the  money  be  not  paid  at  a  certain  day 
by  a  third  parly ;"  or  "  pmvided  a  certain  mt  is  dime 
oi  not  done;"  or  "on  tlu'  lialance  of  aecoiilit  lielwceii 
tbe  parties ;"  or  "  provide.l  at  the  maturity  of  the  liiU, 


I  am  living;"  or  "when  certain  carriage*  are  sold  by 
payee;"  in  all  these  and  similar  cases  the  instrument 
is  not  considered  a  bill  v,»  exchange. — Uayi.ey  on  BUlt, 
p.  14-17,  and  Story  on  JiU'i,  §  46.  But  where  pay- 
ment only  seemingly  depends  npon  a  contingency,  but 
in  reality  is  certain  and  at  all  events,  although  the 
particular  time  w  hen  it  will  arrive  is  uncertain,  it  will 
be  a  good  bill  of  exchange  in  lav ;  e.  17.,  a  bill  payable 
at  the  death  of  the  drawer  or  of  another  person,  or  at 
a  tixed  time  afterward.  A  note  payable  "  provided 
the  ship  Alai-y  arrives,"  etc.,  "  free  from  capture  and 
condemnation,"  is  not  negotiable. — Coolidge  ^.  Bug- 
gies, 15  Mass.  387. 

-Iccpp/a»»ce. — The  person  who  receives  a  bill  or  note 
thereby  contracts  with  every  other  party  to  the  bill  or 
note  who  would  lie  entitled  to  bring  .-n  action  on  pay- 
ing it,  to  present  it  in  projicr  time  to  the  drawee  for 
acceptance  when  acceptance  is  necessary,  and  to  the 
acceptor  for  payment  when  the  bill  shall  have  arrived 
at  its  maturity  and  be  payable;  to  allow  no  cxtr:.  inie 
for  payment  to  tbe  acceptor ;  and  to  give  notice  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  without  delay,  to  every  L:.ch  jier- 
son,  of  a  failure  in  procuring  a  pro|ier  acceptance  or 
payment.  Any  default  or  neglect  in  any  of  these  re- 
8]K'cts  will  discharge  every  such  person  from  rcsponsi- 
bility  on  account  of  a  non-acceptance  or  non-payment; 
'ind  w  ill  make  it  operate  generally  as  a  satisfaction  of 
I  ny  debt,  demand,  or  value  for  which  it  was  given.— 
ti'iKKNi.KAF  on  Jiritlence,  vol.  ii.  §  175;  Wallace  v. 
M  t'onnell,  13  I'eters's  K.  1.%;  Stokv  o?i  UiHn,  §  227. 

i"At»  Xectnnari/.—K  a  bill  is  payable  at  sight,  or  in 
so  n  my  days  after  sight  or  after  demand,  or  upt)ii  any 
other  continsency,  or  after  n  certain  event,  a  present- 
ment f  the  liill  t'>  ♦.'0  drawee  lor  aeeenfcnco  imist  lie 
made,  .n  order  to  lix  the  jieriod  of  payment.  But  if 
the  bill  is  payable  on  ilemaiid,  or  payable  at  a  certain 
!'•   .iber  of  days  after  date,  or  after  any  other  certain 

.'lit,  it  need  not  be  presented  merely  for  acceptain.(i, 
out  only  for  payment ;  but  if  it  be  presented  for  ac- 
cei)tanee,  and  acceptance  be  refused,  the  holder  must 
give  notice  of  the  dishonor,  in  the  same  manner  as  if 
the  bill  were  payable  at  sight  or  after  sight. — .Sroiiv 
on  Jiill.i,  §  112,  '2'27,  '2'2H.  It  is.  however,  usual  and 
advisable  to  present  a  bill  drawn  payaMe  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  date,  for  acceptance. 

Jiy  uhom  to  lie  j.remnted. — The  presentment  for  ae- 
ceptanee  must  be  inaile  by  the  holder  or  his  agent.  If 
the  bill  is  presenteil  by  one  not  authori/.cd  to  hold  the 
bill,  the  drawee  may  not  lie  bound  to  accept  it;  Imt  if 
he  does  accept  it,  it  is  available  to  the  holder.  A  pre- 
sentiiient  l>y  any  person  in  possession  of  a  bill  or  note 
hor.ajidf  is  sulHeient,  and  no  letter  of  attorney  or  oth- 
er writing  from  the  proprietor  of  the  liill  or  note  is 
necessary  to  give  an  authority  to  another  jierson  to 
raako  a  presentiiient. — Freeman  r.  Bovnton,  7  Mass. 
If,  4»<3;  Bank  of  I  tica  »•.  Smith,  IH  ,'lolins.  1!.  -m. 
And  a  person's  having  a  bill  or  note  in  his  p<issession 
oil  the  day  and  at  the  place  of  payment  is  presumptive 
evidence  of  authority  to  demand  |iuynient. — Agncw  v. 
Bank  of  (icttysburg,  2  liar,  and  (iill,  47«. 

To  uhnm  to  be  presented. — The  bill  must  be  presented 
to  the  clrawee,  or  his  authorized  agent.  If  it  is  drawn 
on  partners,  a  pre.Hentnient  to  one  of  them  is  siiilicieiit ; 
but  if  drawn  on  several  persons  not  partners,  it  lias 
been  said  that  it  should  lie  presented  to  each:  and  if 
one  of  tlie  drawees  should  refuse  to  accept,  the  lioldor 
would  not  be  bound  to  take  the  Hcceptanco  of  the  oth- 
ers idoiK!. — Stouy  on  mill,  §  '2'29.  'I'he  death,  bank- 
ruptcy, insolveiiry,  or  absconiling  of  the  drawee  will 
not  absolve  or  excuse  the  holder  from  presenting  the 
bill.  If  he  In  dead,  it  should  Ih<  presented  to  his  per- 
.soiial  repn-Heiitatives,  his  executor  or  administrator,  if 
any  there  Im>,  and  if  not,  at  his  last  domicile;  and  if 
he  has  absconded,  it  should  be  present"d  at  his  lust 
domicile  or  place  of  bifiiiess. — CiiiiTV  and  Iliil.MK 
<H  Jlill;  p,  279,  'JXO;  (irotoii  v.  Dallieiiii,  (i  (ireeiil. 
476.     If  the  holder,  upon  presentmout,  should  ascer- 
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tain  that  the  drawee  is  a  married  woman,  or  a  person 
under  age,  or  otherwise  incapable  of  contracting,  ho  is 
not  bound  to  talic  their  aeccptar.  2e,  but  may  treat  the 
bill  ns  dishonored. — (Jhitty  on  hillt,  eh.  7,  p.  810. 

Time  iij  Presentment. — ^As  regards  the  time  within 
which  a  liill  ought  to  be  presented  for  acceptance,  no 
delinite  /ulc  can  be  laid  down,  and  the  law  says  only 
that  it  must  be  presented  within  a  reasonable  time ; 
but  what  this  reasonable  time  is,  depends  upon  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  each  case.  If  the  hoi>'.'>r 
keeps  a  bill,  payable  at  sight,  or  payable  a  certain 
number  of  days  after  sight,  in  his  own  possession  for 
an  unreasonable  time,  he  makes  the  bill  his  own,  and 
loses  his  right  of  claim  upon  the  drawer  and  indorscru. 
But  if  the  bill  (whether  it  be  foreign  or  domestic)  is 
I(ei)t  in  circulation,  and  not  held  by  any  one  holder  an 
unreasonable  time,  no  particular  time  can  be  assigned 
in  which  it  ought  to  lie  presented.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  send  a  l>ill,  payable  after  sight,  by  the  most  direct 
route  to  the  place  where  it  is  payable,  wlicn  it  is  the 
common  course  of  trade  to  send  such  bills  l)j'  an  indi- 
r..ct  route.  Thus,  where  a  bill  of  exchange  was  drawn 
in  Havana  upon  London,  payable  at  sixty  days  after 
sight,  it  was  held  that  the  holder  need  not  send  it  di- 
rectly to  London,  but  might  send  it  to  the  United 
States  for  sale,  such  being  the  common  course  of  trade. 
—Wallace  v.  Agry,  4  Mason,  336.  So,  wliere  a  bill 
was  drawn  at  New  Orleans  on  Liverpool,  it  was  held 
that  it  miglit  l)e  sent  to  New  York  lirst  for  sale,  that 
being  the  usual  course  of  business. — Uolton  v.  Ilarrod, 
9  Martin,  320.  But  if  the  holder  of  a  foreign  bill  carry 
it  to  the  place  where  it  is  payable,  he  ought  to  present 
it  for  acceptance  without  delay. — Pcrnundez  v.  Lewis, 
1  M'Conl,  322,  But  if  a  bill,  payable  after  sight,  is 
negotiiitcd,  and  thus  sent  to  dill'erent  places  before  it 
is  presented  for  acceptance,  the  courts  Imvo  held  this 
delay  allowable. — Uoupy  v.  Harden,  7  Taunt.  159; 
Gowiin  r.  Jackson,  20  Johns.  K.  17('i.  A  prescntmcii' 
for  ucceptance  or  a  dcniaiul  of  payment  must  also  be 
made  at  (i  projwr  time.  No  drawee  is  requircil  to  ac- 
cept a  bill  on  any  day  which  is  set  apart,  by  laws  or 
ob.scrvani'cs,  or  usages  of  the  country  or  |ilace,  for  re 
li);iuMs  or  otlier  purposes,  and  which  is  not  deemed  a 
day  I'ur  the  transaction  of  secular  business,  such  as 
Suiitlay,  I'iist,  orThauksgiving-day,  thel'ourth  of  July, 
or  any  otlier  general  holiday.  Out  of  New  Knglund, 
Cliristnias  and  New-year's  day  are  also  gcneruUy  re- 
garded as  holidays.  The  statutes  of  several  St.ites  point 
out  the  days,  which  may  l)e  found  under  the  statute 
laws  ap|iended.  And  in  all  cases  the  presentment  must 
be  made  at  a  reaaimahle,  knur  of  the  day.  If  made  at 
the  place  ul'  business,  it  must  lie  made  within  the  usual 
business  hours,  or,  at  farthest,  while  some  |)ersan  is 
there  w  ho  has  authority  to  receive  and  answer  the  pre- 
sentment. If  made  at  the  dwelliiig-liousc  of  the  drawee, 
it  may  lie  made  at  any  seasonable  hour,  while  the  fam- 
ily.is  up. — CuiTTv  and  llui.Mt:  un  JliUs,  p,  454,  Utli 
cd. ;  IStouv  on  HUU,  §  230, 

I'lace  «/ Pitienlmehl. — As  to  t\w.  projier  plnte  where 
presentment  for  acceptance  sliouhl  lie  made,  the  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  it  is  the  town  or  municipality  of  the 
domicile  of  the  drawee,  without  any  regard  to  its  being 
drawn  payable  generally,  or  payable  at  a  particular 
8|K'rilied  place.— (.'iiitty  and  Uui.mk  on  liiUs,  p.  305, 
tifil),  lull  c<l. ;  Stouv  on  /lilts,  §  2:i.'i.  If  the  drawee 
dwells  in  one  place,  and  has  his  place  of  business  in 
onoiher,  whether  it  be  in  the  same  town  or  in  another 
town,  the  bill  nnty  be  presented  for  acceptance  at  ei- 
ther place  at  the  option  of  the  holder.  If  the  bill  is 
addressed  to  the  drawee  at  a  i)lace  where  ho  never 
lived,  or  if  he  has  removed  to  another  place,  the  pre- 
sentment should  be  at  the  place  of  his  aclnal  domicile, 
if  liy  diligent  inquiries  it  can  be  ascertained  ■,  and  if  it 
can  not  be  ascerljii'ied,  or  if  the  draweii  has  i  bsconded, 
the  bill  nniy  be  treated  ns  dishonoreil. — ('iutty  ami 
Hci.MK.  im  /Jill/,  p,  (!,i4,  tijo,  !)th  ed,  1,  has  lieen 
held  that  if  the  drawee  or  nnikcr  of  »  note  has  moved 


out  of  the  State  of  his  former  residence,  either  into  a 
foreign  country  or  into  another  State,  a  presentment  to 
him  is  not  necessary, — Magruderi',  liank  of  Washing- 
ton, 9  Wheat,  K,  598;  Bay  ley  on  JJille,  p.  198,  199, 
If,  however,  an  absent  drawee  has  a  known  agent  in 
the  same  place,  the  bill  should  be  presented  to  the 
agent, — Stoby  on  hills,  §  235,  Or  if  he  have  still  a 
place  of  business  there,  it  should  be  presented  there. 
But  if  he  have  neither,  then  it  should  be  presented  at 
his  lust  place  of  aljode,  if  it  can  be  ascertained,  and  the 
bill  is  to  bo  considered  as  dishonored.  In  the  ease  of 
the  drawee's  bankruptcy,  it  is  not  necessary  to  jiresent 
a  bill  for  acceptance  to  the  assignees  of  his  estate,  be- 
cause accepting  bills  forms  no  part  of  their  dut}'. 

Foreign  J.aws. — As  the  English  law  agrees,  in  al- 
most every  particular,  with  that  in  the  United  States, 
we  shall  here  point  out  only  the  principal  and  csscn- 
vial  rules  which  prevail  on  the  Continent  of  Europe, 
among  the  dift'ei'ent  nations,  in  regard  to  bills  of  ex- 
change and  promissory  notes.     The  most  important 
nations  are  the  French  and  the  (ierniau.     The  Erench 
Commercial  Codo  on  bills  and  notes  has  lieen  adopted 
in  a  number  of  other  countries,  viz.  Belgium,  Modena, 
Sardinia,  Lucca,  Poland,  Greece,  (ienevu,  Ilayti,  Ioni- 
an Islands,  Turkey  and  Wallachia,  the  I'upul  Stales, 
Luxemburg,  Tessin,  and  Wallis,  with  but  slight  vari- 
ations here  and  there ;  so  that  when  we  speak  of  the 
Erench  law,  it  will  etpially  apply  to  all  these  coun- 
tries.    A  new  and  unifonu  code  of  laws  regarding  bills 
of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  has  iiocn  introduced, 
since  1849,  throughout  (jcrniany  (with  the  exception 
of  the  small  States  of  the  Grand  Uuchy  of  Luxemburg, 
the  Uuchy  of  Limburg,  and  the  principality  of  Lich- 
tenstein),  so  that  when  we  s[ieak  of  the  German  law, 
it  will  apply  to  every  one  of  the  thirty-eight  States  of 
Germany  (excepting  the  above-named  three),  includ- 
ing the  whole  of  Austria  and  her  crown-lands,  and 
the  whole  of  Prussia,  Wurtenilierg,  Bavaria,  Hanover, 
Saxony,  Brunswick,  Baden,  etc,  containing  more  than 
sixty  millions  of  people,  and  the  important  conuuerciul 
j  cities  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Erankfort-on-the-Jlaino, 
I  Lulieck,  Leipsic,  Berlin,  Vienna,  Trieste,  Brunswick, 
Stuttgart,  etc.     There  exist  yet  distinct  codes  on  bills 
and  notes  in  Russia,  Ilidland,   Copenhagen,  Spain, 
Portugal,  at  Basle,  and  St,  (fallen,  which  we  shall 
notice  where  they  essentially  ditler  from  other  codes, 
i  The  law  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  in  regard  to  legal 
;  remedies  on  bills  ami  notes,  is  more  stringent  than  in 
l  regard  to  other  civil  contracts,  in  so  far  as  it  allows 
I  personal  imprisonment  for  a  breach  of  such  a  coninicr- 
'.  cial  engagement,  be  it  as  drawer,  acceptor,  or  indorser ; 
i  whereas  no  personal  arrest  and  imprisonment  can  be 
i  had  against  a  delttor  for  an  ordinary  debt.     When  we 
:  iiie  the  expression,  that  a  jiarty  is  liable  according  to 
the  laws  of  bills  of  exchange,  it  must  bo  understood, 
I  also,  to  moan  that  these  extreme  I'gal  remedie..  of 
coercion  may  be  applied  to  him.     The  time  of  im- 
prisonment diH'ers  in  ditVerent  States,  and  varies  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  indel)ttdness.     The  Erench 
law  allows  |iersonal  imprisonment  not  exceeding  one 
year,  if  the  debt  docs  not  exceed  50  francs  ;  two  years 
;  if  the  debt  does  not  exceed  lOOO  francs ;  three  years 
lor  a  bill  of  from  1000  to  8000  francs;  and  four  years 
j  for  a  debt  of  from  3000  to  6000  francs;  and  live  years 
i  for  any  sum  beyond  this.      Hut  persons  of  the  age  of 
I  seventy  are  entirely  exempted  from  arrest,  ami  parties 
',  to  ))roinissory  notes  {liillils  ii  ordre^,  if  not  merchants, 
e.xcejit  the  notes  were  given  on  account  of  some  mcr- 
I  cantile  transaction,  tratllc,  exchange,  banking,  or  bro- 
I  kerage,  are  also  free  from  personal  arrest  in  Erance. 
In  Austria  the  iinprisonment  for  a  debt  on  bills  can  not 
exceed  one  year,  in  Prussia  live  year-^ ;  other  German 
States  dilt'er  in  regard  to  time,  but  they  are  generally 
less  rigorous  than  the  French  law,  and  exempt  I'roin 
arrest,  besides  |K!rsons  of  the  age  of  seventy,  various 
others;  for  Instance,  relations  by   blood  or  otherwise, 
military  ]>ersons,  public  ollicers,  etc,      I'he  creditor, 
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however,  hns  to  Iwar  tlio  exjioiisr  of  bonrd  for  tho 
ilelitor,  and  if  lio  iiptrlecta  to  ji'ovido  for  it,  the  debtor 
is  released  and  cvm  not  be  arrested  agaiu, 

Reqtimtei  of  hilh  nf  Kxcliinuit.  —A  bill  of  exchange 
is  called  in  French  l-ltrv  rfc  I'hnnijt;  in  It^.lian,  lettern 
di  eambio;  in  (iernian,  vfrh.iel,  or  i/ezoi/'  .r  vfchsel  (a 
Uniwn  Bill,  to  diJti..{;ui9h  it  from  a  jironiiosory  note, 
which  is  called  a  Dry  Hill,  tmckntr  utrhael). — Sn 
PitoMissoKY  Notes.  The  esfieitial  requisites  of  a 
bin  of  exchange  in  Germany  arc  (.(rt.  ');  l.Thnttho 
word  '•  tiill  of  oxchanpe"  (ivefhsel)  !«•  contained  in  flio 
instrnnient,  or.  if  written  in  a  foreifin  l.ini;uaf^,  the 
expression  corresponding  to  it.  ".'.  'I'lic  s|ieci<ioation 
of  tlic  Sinn  of  money,  il.  The  name  of  iho  person  or 
tlrm  to  whom  or  to  whose  order  it  is  pnyal)!,^.  4.  The 
statement  of  the  time  of  payn\ent;  ufid  this  can  be 
made  only  on  a  day  certain,  at  sight;  («  rinta,  etc.),  or 
at  a  certain  time  after  sight,  or  at  a  certain  day  after 
date,  or  at  a  certain  fair  (mcw^).  5.  'l"h«  signiitnro  of 
the  drawer,  by  his  name  or  lirm.  !>.  The  statement  of 
the  place  and  date  of  month  and  year  where  and  when 
it  w.ns  drawn.  7.  The  name  of  the  person  or  firm  <in 
whom  it  is  drawn  (tlrmii-r).  8.  Tlie  speciticatioM  of 
the  )dacc  of  payment;  if  no  place  is  mentioned,  the 
place  of  the  drawee  is  to  tie  taken  as  the  place  of  pay- 
ment and  the  domicile  of  the  drawee.  The  liill  must 
lie  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  not  for 
goods  or  .State  stocks ;  nor  can  it  be  made  jiayable  with 
interest,  or  wiili  any  condition  attadied  to  it.  The 
Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  tlie  Two  .Sicilies  allows  also 
payment  in  po(Hls.  The  bills  of  exchange  payalde  to 
liearcr  (mi  jwrlntr)  nTi}  not  admissible,  cither  in  tier- 
many  or  Krance.  The  l-'rench  law  (  lI•^  11(1)  requires 
that  bills  of  exchange  shall  lie  drawn  from  one  place  on 
ir> ,  ' —o  nlacc  ;  that  they  .hall  lie  dated,  and  that  tney 
The  sum  to  be  )iaid.  "i.  The  n.nne  of  the 
person  who  is  to  pay  tire  same.  .1.  The  time  ulien, 
and  the  place  whc  payment  is  to  lio  made.     4. 

The  value  furnished,  .  .ether  in  money,  in  merchan- 
dise, in  account,  o'  in  any  other  manner.  They  are 
drawn  to  the  order  of  a  third  jiorson,  or  to  the  order  of 
the  drawer  himself.  If  they  be  drawn  in  sets,  1,  '2,  '^, 
etc.,  it  must  lie  so  expressed. 

In  (iermany,  every  person  who  can  lawfully  bind 
himself  by  a  coittract  nuiy  become  a  party  :  •  a  bill  of 
exchange.  The  age  of  majority  is,  howev  i .  Hrt'erent 
in  ditl'erent  States ;  in  Prussia  it  commences  \  ith  t'..c 
completion  of  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  age :  n  Aus- 
trin,  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Baden,  and  in  those  States  on 
the  Hhine  where  the  French  ("ivil  Code  prevails,  it 
commences  with  the  twenty-first  year  of  age,  and  tlie 
same  is  the  case  in  Knmce  and  Turkey.  In  .Sanlinia, 
only  merchants  can  draw  inlami  bills,  liut  any  body 
may  draw  foreign  bills.  The  Kussian  law  excludes 
on''  women  who  do  not  carry  on  commerce.  The 
Code  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  excludes  wom- 
en in  general.  The  Code  of  Cojienhagen  makes  the 
capability  of  becoming  a  party  to  a  bill  of  exchange 
general,  but  confines  it  only  to  bills  of  exrhange, 
and  docs  not  include  promissory  notes.  Tlie  Spanish 
Code  of  Commerce  of  IH29,  §  434,  grants  to  other  per- 
sons than  merchants  the  right  of  al.so  becoming  parties 
to  bills  of  exchange,  but  only  in  cases  w 'lere  they  have 
drawn  or  accepted  bills  on  account  of  a  mercantile 
tr.msaction.  I'arma  and  Tuscany  grant  only  to  mer- 
chants the  right  of  liecoming  parties  to  bills.  The 
Code  of  Basle  of  1H09,  §  TiS,  requires  that  a  yierson's 
name  be  entered  in  the  book  of  mercantile  firms,  called 
the  book  of  Itoiir/iimi'x,  whiih  is  in  many  cities  kept 
cither  at  the  exchange  or  the  city-hall.  Tlie  law  of 
Basle  reqnires  the  sum  payable  to  be  stated  in  letters, 
and  not  merely  in  figures ;  the  laws  of  Kiissia  and 
Copenhagen  require  the  sum  to  be  stated  both  in  let- 
ters and  in  figures;  and  the  law  of  St.  Oallen  pro- 
vides that  any  erasure  or  alteration  of  the  sum,  or  any 
other  requisite  jiart  of  the  bill,  renders  the  bill  voi<l, 
and  entitles  the  drawee  to  reftise  ]iayment.     By  the 


law  of  Copenhagen,  the  hills  payable  to  bearer  (/(ttres 
nil  pitrievr)  are  allowed,  but  not  by  the  law  of  Oemany 
or  France. 

By  the  French  law  (/I  rt.  129)  a  bill  of  exchange  may 
Iks  drawn  payable  at  sight,  or  at  ono  or  more  davs,  or 
months,  or  usances,  after  sight  or  after  date :  or  on  a 
lay  fixed,  or  at  or  during  ii  fair  (in  fniie');  and  (Art. 
1^2)  the  usance  is  thirty  days,  which  run  from  the  day 
after  the  date  of  the  bill ;  and  (Art.  VA'.V)  a  bill  payable 
at  the  i'air  is  at  maturity  on  the  evening  preceding  the 
day  fixed  for  the  termination  of  the  ftiir,  or  the  day 
after  the  fair,  if  it  continue  only  one  day.  The  (icr- 
man  1  iw  (.li-^  4,  No.  4)  does  not  .low  allow  bills  drnv  n 
in  ticrmaiiy  on  a  foreign  country,  or  inland  I  ills,  to  I  e 
drawn  at  usance  (a  u«(),  mezzo  a«ii,  do]>pin  ufo,  i.  c.  at 
single,  half,  or  .I'lab'o  U6iinue\  or  a  piarrre,  "  on  ile. 
maml"  (with  the  exception  of  Austria,  which  allows 
the  Litter).  If  foreign  bills  are  drawn  upon  any  (Jrr- 
man  State  at  a  tisanoe,  the  time  of  maturity  (/flu nun; 
.irandeiKii)  is  to  be  determined  by  the  foreign  law,  viz. 
that  of  the  )>lace  where  'lie  bill  is  drawn,  which  law 
also  deter.nines  whether  tlm  ummv  is  counted  fnnii  the 
day  of  presentation,  or  from  the  dav  of  drawing.  'I  lie 
(lerman  bi\.-  does  not  admit  eitlur  of  fi.xing  the  time 
I  by  the  happeninc  of  certain  everts,  or  1  y  i  'rtnin 
j  periods  of  time,  as  "en  r,asfer,"  etc.  The  law  ia 
!  Turkey  does  n<"  admit  utnnc~  (In'.  HT),  difi'eriiig  in 
,  this  resiwct  fri.in  tho  French  law.  The  law  of  Nor- 
way (of  1S42)  provides  (.!»/.  l)  that  nills  shall  not  be 
drawn  lieyond  the  time  o(  si?;  months,  or,  if  ]iiyi  lile 
(Hit  of  Europe,  not  beyon<l  one  year.  The  law  of 
Copenhagen  appoints  still  shorter  periods. 

huloraement.  —  In  (iermany,  the  law  in  regard  to 
indorRcment  (indo.<iiame>it.    •ndo.^nn,  i/iro')  is,  that  the 
payee  can  transfer  a  bill  of  exchange   upcn  miollicr 
person  by  indorsing  it  eitlier  f.n  blank  or  in  fiili,  and 
the  indorsee   will   have  the  same  lights   against  all 
other  antecedent  parties  as  the  indorser :  and  the  payee 
maydndorse,  and  the  bill  is  negotiable,  although  tho 
drawer  did  not  make  it  payable  to  order.      If  the  draw- 
er does  not  wish  to  make  it  negotialile,  he  must  insert 
the  words  "not  to  order"  (nivlil  an  ordrr^,  or  soinc- 
I  tiling  similar.     Tho  mere  striking  out  o''  tho  word 
j  "order"  in  the  jirinted  formula,  and  adding  the  vord 
"self"  to  the  name  of  the  payee,  wili  not  operate  as 
forbidding  the  negotiability.      The  blank  indorsement 
must  be  put  on  the  liack  of  th-'  bill,  or  of  a  cony  ef  it, 
or  on   a  piece   of  paper,   commonly  called    "riilcr" 
(alimt/e),  connected  « ith,  and  joined  to  the  bill  or  copy. 
Kvery  holder  may  fill  up  the  blank  indorsement,  or 
may  also  iiidorsie  it  further  in  Idank,  and  is  answeraliL- 
to  all  subsequent  holders,  unless  he  adds  the  words 
"without  guaranty"  (i//(;/c  f/eiriihrleixtiini;,  ohne  iilil'i/o) 
or  some  similar  expression,  which  corresponds  to  our 
'  "without  recourse."     If  the  words  "not  to  order" 
(nil-lit  an  ordn),  or  a  similar  ex))ression,  are  added  to 
;  an  indor.semcnt,  and  the  bill  is  yet  indorsed  or  haiulcd 
over  to  other  persons,  these  subsequent  holders  can 
I  have  no  recourse  against  such  an  indorser.     But  if 
I  tho  words  in  pnunra,  "for  collecting"  (xnr  einknssi- 
\  ninif).  are  added  to  an  indoryeme-it.  then  such  an  in- 
dorsement does  not  transfer  the  pro)  crty  in  the  bill, 
but  empowers  such  indorsee  to  indorse  it  further  for 
the  .same  purpose,  and  also  to  have  the  bill  protested, 
and  to  give  notice  to  his  nnteccdent  indorser.  and  to 
commence  legal  proceedings  for  non-payment.     The 
laws  of  Copenhagen  (l>eiiniark1,  Holland,  Itussia.  and 
.Sweden,    also   allow    blank    inilorscnieuts.       But   the 
French  law  requires  (Art.  1117  of  the  Code)  that,  in 
order  to  pass  a  valid  title  to  a  bill,  the  iiidorsenient 
should  be  dated,  and  the  name  of  tlie  indorsee  and  the 
value  should  be  stated,  and  if  further  negotialdlity  be 
intended,  the  words  "to  onler"  should  be  added.     .\ 
idank  indorsement  is  held  to  be  a  mere  "prucinii  iii- 
I  dorsement,"  »'.  c.  for  tho  ]iur|iose  of  collecting.      The 
'  Spanish  law,  which  al.»o  prevails  in  Mexico  and  South 
:  America,  holds  the  blank  Indorsement  of  no  efltct. 
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The  Fr<>nek  and  Kussuui  laws  piininh  the  antvdating 
of  im  indorsement  like  forner.v.  But  tho  Spunish  «n4 
UuU'li  l«»s  rciifanl  it  as  fi)!>;ery  only  wtieil  it  la  dono 
for  nil  «»  U  puriKjbe.  I'lio  luvv  <»f  I'ortiignl  roiiuirfu  tlie 
date  to  4  Idiink  imlornemciit.  The  I'Veiicli  law,  anil 
uU  the  >,uuiitrie9  following  the  same,  the  Hii!i»uiu  law, 
aud  thikt  of  St.  (iallen,  hold  only  hilla  uiuUe  payable 
to  ar<i«<r  an  itugotiitble  utul  transferable.  The  (ipaulsih 
law  i.v(  ItillwiiJ)  reqiures  the  iiidorsenu^nt  ou  the  back 
of  the  iiistruniont.  The  .Surdiiiiun  law  regards  the 
claiisw  "without  rjcoursc,"  "without  Migo"  as  uoi, 
writteu  ut  uU;  and  if  tho  druuxv  shoiiUl  add  these 
wordK  to  Ills  name,  the  instrument  is  not  regiirded  as  a 
iiili.  'I'he  law  in  (ivrinany  is  {Art.  1('>),  when  a  bill 
hiu  liwn  indorsed  after  the  la\)»o  of  tiuio  accorded  to 
protestiiij;  tor  noii-paynieiit,  that  the  iiulorjoeaciiiiires 
tho  riffhts  Kpriiifring  from  the  acceptanjo  aguiiiiit  the 
dr.iwei',  aii<l  the  right  of  recourse  against  thoso  who 
indcu'.ii  d  it  after  tho  lapse  of  this  peruid,  Hut  if  the 
bill  lias  li'jen  protested  for  non-puyincut  before  the  in- 
dorseiuGUt  is  niiide,  then  the  iudurseo  has  only  tho 
rights  which  bis  indorser  has  against  the  acceptor,  tho 
dra«<r,  and  the  indorsers  up  to  the  time  of  protest. 
Kur  is  such  an  iud<irsar  after  protest,  in  such  a  case, 
liaUe  according  to  tho  laws  on  bills,  out  only  accord- 
ing to  tliu  coininoii  law.  The  Itussian  law  mak»s  u 
lili><  distinction.  The  Dutch  and  I'ortiigucso  laws  re- 
jjuril  an  indorsement  after  maturity  only  as  a  cession 
of  rights.  The  Sardinian  law  regards  it  only  as  an 
iiulorpciiient  for  procuration.  The  Fix>ncli  law  is  not 
decided  on  this  point,  aud  tlie  courts  regard  such  au  in- 
doritiMiicnt  generally  as  admissible,  but  sumetimns  as  a 
full  aud  good  indorsement,  aiul  then  again  onl,v  us  one 
for  pnn'uration,  t.  e.  power  of  iittornoy.  ■  In  Italy  it  is 
regrrded  us  &  procura  iudorsemcut,  «.  e.  as  a  power  of 
attorney. 

J'rejrnlatioa/or  Accfptanre. — The  German  law  (Art. 
18)  provides  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  is  entitled  to  pre- 
sent the  bill  for  acceptance  at  once,  and,  if  not  uc- 
cc'pted,  to  have  it  protested  for  noii-iicceptanco.  Hut 
bills  payable  at  fairs  (nifss-wichi>el,  cuitibia  regutaria 
rel  Jfrmruin)  can  lie  presented  oidy  ut  tho  time  fixed 
by  the  law  for  presentation.  The  mere  iiossession  of 
a  blU  entitles  u  jierson  to  present  it,  ond  to  have  it 
[irote.-tRd,  in  case  of  dishonor.  But  (.Iw.  lU)  tlio 
bolder  of  a  bill,  payable  ut  sight,  or  a  certain  time 
after  siglit,  must  present  it  at  least  within  two  years 
from  tho  date  of  its  being  drawn ;  and  if  a  period  of 
p.e8cntatiou  ha.s  been  prescribed  either  by  drawer  or 
indorser,  the  bill  must  be  presented  within  that  period, 
or  the  holder  will  lose  his  right  of  recourse  against 
drawer  and  indorser  as  debtors  on  account  of  the  bill. 
The  law  of  liuseiu  fixes  the  time  within  which  bills 
at  siglit  <ir  after  sight  must  be  presented  ut  one  year, 
unless  the  drawer  has  prescribed  a  period  ;  but  in  case 
of  neglect  to  prosent  tho  bill,  it  will  still  be  good  as 
evidence  of  indebtedness  for  tho  ordinary  jieriod  lie- 
yond  which  debts  become  outlawed.  The  laws  of 
other  countries  tix  the  time  of  presentation  for  accept- 
ance or  payment  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
libueofdrawingto  the  place  of  payment.  The  French 
liiw  (Art.  IGO)  rccjuires  that  the  holder  of  a  bill  of  e.K- 
clianfje,  drawn  from  the  Continent  and  the  Eui-opoan 
islands,  and  ])ayablo  in  the  Kurupean  possessions  of 
France,  whether  at  sight,  or  at  one  or  more  days, 
niiiiiths,  or  usances  after  sight,  must  deiU'tiid  |m,v- 
niciit,  or  acceptance,  within  six  months  from  its  date, 
under  the  penalty  of  losing  his  remedy  against  the  in- 
dorsers, and  even  against  the  drawer,  if  the  latter  had 
niaile  provision  for  tlio  payment  of  the  bill  in  the  liaiids 
of  tl  drawee,  A  delay  of  eight  months  is  allowed 
for  the  |)re»ontment  of  a  bill  draw  n  from  the  ports  of 
tlie  Levant,  and  northern  coast  of  Africa,  on  tho  Eu- 
roiieaii  iiossessiops  of  France,  aud,  reciprocally,  from 
the  Continent  and  Kuropeau  islands  on  the  French  es- 
talilislinieiits  ill  the  Levant,  and  northern  coast  of  Af- 
riia.     A  year  is  allowed  for  the  presentment  of  bills 


:  drown  on  tho  western  const  of  Africa,  as  far  as,  and- 

including,  the  Cu(io  of  Good  Hope.     A  year  is  also 

allowed  fur  the  7>resentment  of  bills  of  excliaugo  drawn 

ftrom  the  Amc/  .an  continent  and  West  India  islands 

on  the  Europei;n  possessions  of  France,  and,  recipro- 

,  cally,  front  tho  Kuropeuo  continent  and  islands  on  the 

French  possessions  or  cstablishmeuts  on  tho  western 

I  coast  of  Africa,  on  tho  American  continent,  and  West 

I  Iiidju  islands.     Two  years  is  allowed  for  tlie  present- 

;  mcnt  of  bills  of  excliaugo  drawn  from  the  East  Indian 

I  continent  and  islands  on  tho  European  possessions  of 

I  Franco,  and,  reciprocally,  from  tho  Kuro|)ean  conti- 

I  nont  and  islands  on  the  French  possessions  or  establish- 

'  iiients  on  the  East  Indian  continent  and  islands.     The 

delays  above  mentioned,  of  eight  months,  oiiu  year, 

and  two  years,  are  allowed  to  be  doubled  in  liiiie  of 

iiuiritiine  war.     If  the  drawer  has  not  made  |irovision 

fur  paymeut  with  the  drawee,  tho  former  will  be  held 

liable,  although  a  protest  has  been  made  after  tho  time 

,  lixed  by  law. 

Oj' Acceptance. — Tho  law  of  Germany  {Art.  21)  re- 
quires that  acceptance  of  a  bill  slmll  lie  made  in  writ- 
ing on  tlie  bill  itself;  and  if  the  drawee  writes  but  his 
,  name  or  that  of  the  firm  on  the  face  of  the  bill,  it  is 
cousidcrcd  an  absolute  acceptance,  and  every  declara- 
tion written  on  tho  bill  aud  signed  is  taken  as  un  ab- 
solute acceptance,  unless  tho  drawee  expressly  states 
ill  it  that  he  will  not  accept,  or  will  accept  only  on  cer- 
tain conditions.  Tho  acceptance,  once  made,  can  not  Ihj 
taken  back.  The  French  law  (.-Irt.  122)  requires  that 
the  acceptanco  of  a  bill  of  exchange  must  be  signed ; 
it  is  expressed  by  the  word  "  accepted"  (accejitr) ;  it  is 
dated,  if  tlie  bill  be  at  one  or  more  days  or  months 
after  sight.  And  in  tho  latter  case,  the  want  of  a  date 
to  the  acceptance  renders  the  bill  payable  at  tlie  term 
specified  in  it,  counting  from  the  date  when  it  was 
drawn.  The  same  rule  pievails  in  those  countries 
which  liavu  formed  their  laws  on  bills  after  the  French 
law,  which  countries  have  lieen  siicciticd  liefore;  it 
also  obtains  by  the  law  of  Copenlingen.  Hy  the  Spun- 
ish law,  such  a  bill  runs  from  tho  day  on  wliicli  it 
might  have  Ikjcii  presented,  according  to  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  post.  Tlie  French  law  (Art.  124)  enacts 
that  the  acceptance  can  not  be  conditional,  but  it  may 
be  limited  in  regard  to  tlie  sum  accepted.  But  in  this 
case  the  holder  is  liound  to  have  the  bill  jirotested  for 
tho  deticiency.  And  {Art.  125)  a  bill  of  exchange  must 
be  accepted  on  its  presentment,  or,  at  the  latest,  with- 
in twenty-four  hours  afterward.  After  tho  twenty- 
four  hours  have  elapsed,  if  it  be  not  returned,  accept- 
ed or  not  accepted,  ho  who  has  retained  it  is  liable  in 
damages  to  tlio  holder.  The  German  law  {Art.  20) 
provides,  that  if  a  drawee  refus  s  acceptance,  or  re- 
fuses to  date  his  acceptance,  tho  holder  must  iiave  tho 
bill  protested  within  the  period  prescribed  for  present- 
ing u  bill  (i.  e.  two  years  from  date  or  the  lime  pre- 
scribed by  drawer  or  indorser),  or  he  will  lose  his  legal 
claim  against  indorser  aud  drawer.  The  day  of  pro- 
test is,  in  that  case,  taken  for  the  day  of  presentation. 
If  no  protest  has  been  taken,  and  the  ucceptor  has 
omitted  to  date  his  acceiitance,  the  maturity  of  the 
hill  is  counted  from  the  last  day  of  the  period  witliin 
which  it  ought  to  have  been  presented.  The  lti.w  of 
Portugal  and  Russia  and  St.  Gallen  makes  it  generally 
obligatory,  and  the  law  of  Holland  makes  it  obligatory 
only  upon  the  holder,  who  presents  the  bill  for  accept- 
i  ance,  to  have  the  bill  protested,  absolutel.v  and  with- 
out ileliiy.  The  Spanish  law  (Law  of  Bilbao,  cliaj). 
l;t,  §  Ai>,  wliich  also  prevails  in  Mexico  and  South 
.Vnieriea)  provides  that  the  drawee  who  gets  tho  bill 
;  into  his  hands  with  the  consent  of  the  holder,  and  lets 
the  day  of  presentation  past  by  without  returning  it, 
1  is  obliged  to  pay,  that  is,  it  is  deemed  a  silent  accept- 
ance ;  and  if  tl:e  acceptance  is  made  in  writing,  it  is 
required  (IJilliiio,  chap.  1!1,  §  31))  that,  besides  the  iiiiine 
of  the  drawee,  also  the  word  "  accepted"  be  added. 
Th(!  law  of  Bilbao  (chap.  13,  §  32)  has  yet  the  jieculiar 
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provision,  that,  wlion  liills  at  sijfht  urc  nco'pteil,  only 
op.e-linlf  of  tho  mime  of  tlit-  finn  iicvl  \v  ni^ned.  Uy 
tlie  l-'rcnch  »n<l  Ponugueso  liiwf,  a  HJmiliir  word  with 
"aocepteti"  may  Ik!  suliatituted ;  but  It  Ik  a  mooted 
t|UFStion  whether  the  word  cm,  "seen,"  is  nufHcient. 
The  ittws  of  t'openhagcn  iind  Portugal  ulmi  allow,  like 
the  French  and  (ienniin  lawn,  the  acceptanco  for  a 
fininllor  Buni  than  the  face  of  the  hili  Btiites,  and  oblige 
the  ho!der  to  have  tho  bill  protested  for  the  rent,  hnt 
fonKider  nil  other  eonditions  as  not  written.  Tho 
Uussian  law  also  requires  the  holder,  in  such  a  rase, 
to  havi;  the  l)ill  protested,  or  ho  will  lote  his  ri/jht  of 
recourse  against  the  other  parties.  In  (iermariy,  the 
law  lequires  the  drawee  to  declare  at  oiice,  without 
delay,  whether  he  will  accept  or  nut.  Hut  the  law  of 
France,  and  of  those  countries  which  have  l)eei\  named 
bcfon^  as  having  followed  tho  French  law,  allows  the 
(irawee  twenty-four  hours'  time,  as  stated  Ix'fere.  The 
law  of  ('opj-nhagen  also  allows  twenty-four  hours  for 
consideration,  and  requires  the  protest  only  on  the 
next  day  folliiwinjr.  The  law  of  Tessiti  allows  three 
days  for  consideration,  and  the  law  of  Hiissiu  prnnts 
time,  for  taking  protest  and  sending  it,  till  to  the  sec- 
ond post. 

I'nxreilint/ii  iipnn  \'im-artrpt(m<r. — M'hcn  aceeptanco 
has  twcn  refused,  or  when  the  acceptaiici'  is  qualilicd, 
ov  for  n  sm»"  'r  t:rr  than  stated  in  the  bill,  the  law  in 
(tenn.  i>_)  1^  '.i-t.  2.5)  oblipeH  the  imlorsern  and  drawer, 
ii[)on  receiving  the  protest  for  non-acceptance,  to  give 
sufficient  security  that  jaynient  of  the  whole  snni,  or 
of  so  much  1'.!:  has  not  l>een  accepted,  shall  be  made  on 
the  day  tho  bill  falls  duo  for  payment,  loi;ether  with 
the  amount  of  cost.  The  sum  may  likeivise  \>e  depos- 
ited in  some  court  of  justice,  or  other  authorized  insti- 
tution. {.Iri.  2S.)  The  dejHisited  security  is  restored 
if  the  bill  should  afterward  lie  fully  ttccopte<l,  or  if  tho 
holder  or  other  fierson  who  takes  recovirse  does  not 
commence  a  suit  within  a  year  from  the  maturity  of 
the  bill,  or  if  the  bill  has  l>ern  paid.  The  French  law 
is  the  ssme  with  iliat  In  (iermany.  But  the  law 
of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  like  the  English 
and  American  law.  allows  immediate  ."ecourso  against 
drawer  and  indori'ers  for  payment  if  the  hill  has  not 
lM>en  accepted.  The  law  of  Portugal  follows  the  French 
law.  but  gireti  the  holder  also  the  right  to  demand 
fVoT.i  the  drawer  that  he  assign  and  hund  over  to  him 
all  his  claims  against  the  drawee,  and  all  the  papers 
relating  then-to.  The  Oemmn  law  further  provides, 
that  !•  hon  the  bill  has  l)een  accepted,  and  the  acceptor 
stop.s  payment  or  goes  into  bankruptcy,  or  if  an  exe- 
cution against  tho  projwrty  of  the  acceptor  has  not 
Iwen  satlRfied,  or  his  pernon  has  been  arrested  for  non- 
payment— in  all  these  cases,  the  holder  of  a  bill  may 
demand  security,  if  the  acceptor  has  not  given  securi- 
ty, and  a  protest  has  lieen  taken  in  consequence.  Tho 
French  law  (Ati.  163)  goes  yet  farther,  and  provides 
that,  if  tho  acceptor  fails  l)efore  the  day  of  payment, 
the  bill  may  lie  considered  as  due.  and  recourse  may 
be  had  for  payment  against  the  drawer  and  indorsers ; 


and  that  If  the  drawer  of  a  promissory  note,  or  the  ac, 
ceptor  of  a  bill,  or  the  drawer  of  a  nun-accepted  bill 
shall  fail,  the  other  persona  liable  on  the  instruments 
shall  he  obliged  to  give  security  (_Lbw  of  28th  May 
1H8«). 

'I'itiK  of  Pitymfnt.- -The  following  ('.ays  have  been 
lixed  by  law  at  the  principal  cities :  In  nrunswick  it 
is  law  that  no  protest  for  non-accepcanee  can  be  hud 
on  a  bill  drawn  on  '  lirunsiack  fair  before  Monday 
in  the  first  week  <  'air,  and  the  day  of  payment 

of  these  bills  is  tho  csday  in  the  first  week  of  tho 

fair.  In  Franhfoit-on-the-Maine  It  has  been  enacted 
that  bills  which  are  drawn  payable  at  a  fair,  without 
s|)ecifying  the  week  of  the  fair,  must  be  paid  or  pro- 
tested on  Tuesday  of  the  third  week.  i.  e.  on  the  lust 
day  of  the  fair.  In  Austria,  in  the  countries  where 
the  general  civil  code  prevails,  such  bills  full  due,  if 
the  fair  last  but  one  day,  on  this  day ;  if  it  last  scv- 
eral  days,  but  not  more  than  eight,  on  the  day  before 
the  legiil  termi.,ation  of  the  fair;  and  if  the  fair  last 
longer  than  a  week,  on  the  third  day  before  the  legal 
termination  of  tho  fair.  In  Hungary  such  bills  fall 
due,  if  the  markets  last  but  one  day,  on  this  day;  if 
they  last  from  two  to  eight  days,  on  the  last  day  of 
tho  market ;  if  the  markets  last  longer  thi.n  eight  days, 
on  Wednesday  of  the  second  week.  In  l.eipsic  liill!) 
that  are  drawn  payable  at  the  Michaelmas  fair  full  dae 
on  tho  Thursday  after  the  fair  has  been  opened  by  the 
ringing  of  the  bell,  and  bills  payable  at  the  New-year's 
fair  fall  duo  on  tne  V2th  of  .January,  and  if  this  should 
fall  on  Sunday,  then  on  the  next  following  day.  Ac- 
cording to  tile  law  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  bills  drawn 
payable  at  the  fairs  fall  due  on  the  last  day  of  the  fair. 
The  law  of  Franc«!  (.Irt.  l.W)  provides  that  a  bill  drawn 
at  sight  is  payalile  on  its  presentment,  and  (Art.  K!l) 
that  the  maturity  of  a  bill,  at  or  after  a  certain  time 
after  sight,  is  determined  by  the  date  of  the  uccept- 
.Tnce,  or  by  that  of  the  protest  for  nou-ac('eptance. 
(Art.  132.)  The  usance  is  thirty  days,  which  run  from 
the  day  after  the  date  of  the  bill.  The  months  are  ac- 
cording to  the  regulation  of  the  (Jregorinn  calendar. 
(Ari.  }3S.)  A  bill  payable  at  the  fair  (en/oiVe)  is  at  ma- 
turity on  the  evening  preceding  the  day  fixed  for  tho 
closure  of  the  fair,  or  th?  day  of  tho  fair  if  it  continue 
only  one  day.  The  law  of  Copenhagen  counts  the  day 
when  the  bill  is  dated,  and  grant"  to  the  acceptor  eii/ht 
days  of  grace,  and  to  the  holder  P-n  drvs  of  grace  (called 
in  Italian  .i7iom((/irM/)e«(i).  The  law  of  Russia  (§fifi)  al- 
lows on  bills  at  or  after  sight  three  days  of  grace,  and  ou 
other  bills  tf7>  days  of  grace,  and  the  same  on  promis- 
sory notes.  The  law  of  St.  Gallen  allows  «.r  days  of 
grace  on  bills  and  promissorj-  notes.  The  (icrmnn 
law  (Art.  3K)  enacts  that  the  holder  must  not  refuse  an 
offered  part-payment,  even  though  the  bill  has  been 
accepted  for  the  whole  sum.  The  French  law  (Art. 
l.'it!)  state!  ihat  the  payments  made  on  account,  as  part 
of  the  amount  of  a  bill  of  exchange,  operate  in  dis- 
charge of  the  drawer  and  indorsers.  The  holder  is 
bound  to  hav9  the  bill  protested  for  the  balance. 


FORMJ*  OF  FOREIGN  BILLS  OF  EXCHANGE. 


French. 
IJlle,  It  28  Sfptembrt,  185f5.  lion  pour  £158  9  Sterlinfis. 

A «  rinrjt-cinq  Dicembrf  pmchnin.  il  rout  pla'ra  jtayer  par  ct  mandat  a  Vordre  de  twiu-memet  la  lomme  de  cent 
cinquanU-huit  livret  iterUngi  9  ihettingt  valeur  tn  twu»-mttnu  et  quepassertz  euivant  Pavit  de 


.4  Mtiaimrt 

a  Ijjndrts. 

German. 
Nambsrfi,  dfn  W  Ortobrr,  1866. 

.Tteei  nunuUe  narh  tiatn  zahlen  tie  fffffen  dieten  Primn  Wechtfl  an  die  Ordre  de.i  tierm 

Ein  ll-mdert  Vfund  Sterling  den  Werth  erhalten.     Hie  bringtn  tolcke  aufHechnung  laut  Hericht  von 


Pro  £iOO  Sterling. 


ilrirtn 


London. 
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tc,  or  the  ac, 
icppted  hill, 

iiistrumcnts 
at  28th  May, 


DcTcn. 

Crotiie,  dm  1st  Norfmher,  1856.  Voor  X59  17  8 

Ticff.  nuuinden  wi  data  gelieve  UEd  te  bttalen  voor  dezen  onzen  prima  Wiutlhritf  de  tecunda  niet  betaald  zynde 

ann  df  nrdi  t  van  de  lleerm  . iwyen  f)-  vtjUy  Vonden  zevtntien  achellingen  zetpencta  ater- 

Unj,  de  tcaarde  in  rekening  UEd  stelte  het  op  rtkening  met  of  zander  adcya  van 


de  Jletr ; , 

ItJjondon.   ■■  '■•••   •■  .   '  •■■•.'  •'    . 

' ' "  ■■  Italiak.    '  '  •■' 

IJronio,  le  25  Seltembre,  1866. 

.1  7'iY  mtsi  data  pagate  per  queiia  prima  de  Cambio  (una  icl  roUa)  all'  ordine 

tomma  di  lAre  cinque  cento  sterline  valuta  canAiata,  eponett  in  canto  il.  S.  tecondo  I'arviao  Addio 


Per  f  500  Sterline. 
la 


Al. 


Ijmdra.  .    •,, 

Spaxisii. 
ifiJaga,  il       le  Setb"  de  1856.  -Son  £300. 

A   novenla  diaa  fecha  ae  aerviran  V  mandar  pagar  par  eata  primera  de  cambio  a  la  orden  de  loa  H'^ 

'I'ret  cientaa  libra*  Etterlinaa  en  oro  oplata  valor  recibido  de  dhos  S"'  que  anotaran 

valor  en  cuenta  legun  aviio  de 
AloaS"' . 


Ixindres. 


I  flOO  Kslerlinaa. 


Portuguese. 


.1  Stsaenta  diaa  de  viata  precizoa  pagara  K_ 


IJabon,  aoa  8  de  Dezembro  de  1856, 
.  por  eata  noaaa  unica  via  de  iMra  >Segura, 


a  ».',<  ou  a  noaaa  Ordem  a  quanlia  acima  de  Seis  Centos  Livrai  £tlerlinaa  valor  de  noa  recebido  em  Faiendaa,  que 
paasera  em  Comta  aegundo  o  aviso  de 

Ao  Serf 

Londrea. 

Swedish. 
Biomfberg,  den  23  September,  1856.  tor  £Ster.  100. 

Mllio   Itagar   e/ler   data    behagade  II.   II.   emot    denna  prima    Wejcel  (aecundo  obf'  \<<t)  belaia    till   Ilerr 
, elle  ordres  Etthundra  Pund  Sterling  som  stallea  i  rakning  enl-gt  avis. 

llerrar   , 


lAirulon. 

Danish. 

Kjobenkivn,  9  December,  1850. 

Tre  maaneder  efler  data  beliager  de  at  betide  denne  Prima  Vexel,  aecunda  iklx,  til  Ilerr 

dler  urdre  med  f'i.-e  Tuainde  Higibank  Daler,  Vaiutta  modlaget  og  atilles  i  Itegning  ifiUge  advia. 

Ilerrer 


Rbae  40OO. 


I^ndon. 

Proceedinga  upon  the  Non-payment  of  Bills. — In  order 
to  entitle  the  holder  to  redress,  it  i»  required  of  him, 
in  Cicrmany,  that  he  present  the  bill  for  piiyment,  and 
tliat  he  have  the  bill  duly  protested.  The  protest  may 
be  made  on  the  day  of  payment,  but  it  muat  1)0  made, 
at  latest,  on  the  second  secular  day  after  the  day  of 
payment.  The  presentation  of  the  bill  for  payment 
may  liltewisc  be  made  within  this  period  of  two  days, 
and  the  holder  would  not  lose  his  rights,  even  if  he 
hart  waited  with  the  presentation  to  the  last  day  of 
protest,  and  the  drawee  were  yet  solvent  on  the  day 
tlic  liill  U 11  due.  But  a  protest  before  the  day  of  ma- 
turity is  liot  good,  although  payment  would  not  have 
been  made  on  the  day  of  maturity.  The  law  of  Basle, 
St.  (iailen,  Zurich,  Russia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  re- 
quires ,hat  the  bill  be  protested  on  the  day  of  maturi- 
ty, and  up  to  a  certain  hour  of  that  day  (the  latter  pro- 
vision is  not  law  in  Portugal).  The  law  of  Franco 
(.Irf.  1C2)  and  Holland  (§  17!)),  however,  requires  pro- 
test on  tlie  day  after  the  day  of  maturity  (Jendemain) ; 
mil  if  this  day  be  a  legal  holiday,  the  protest  is  made 
on  the  following  day.  If  a  bill  is  made  payable  at  a 
place  different  from  the  domicile  of  the  acceptor,  and 
n  person  tliere  is  spocllied,  the  (iernian  law  rc<|uires 
that  it  must  t)c  presented  to  such  person ;  and  if  no 
pi^rson  l)e  specified,  it  must  be  presented  to  the  ac- 
ceptor at  the  place  specified ;  and,  in  case  of  non-pay- 
ment, it  must  bo  protested  there.  If  the  proiier  pro- 
test is  neglected  the  holder  loses  his  recourse,  not  only 
against  the  drawer  and  indorsers,  but  also  against  the 
Mccptor.  But  in  no  other  case  is  tlio  acceptor  dis- 
charged from  his  liability  by  the  German  law. 

Notea  and  Billa  lost  or  destroyed. — If  a  promissory 


note  or  bill  of  exchange  has  I)een  lost  or  destroyed,  the 
holder  must,  nevertheless,  make  demand  of  payment 
at  its  maturity,  and,  in  case  of  non-payment,  give  due 
notice  to  the  antecedent  parties.  But  whether  the 
promisor  or  acceptor  and  indorsers  can  be  compelled 
to  make  payment,  without  a  delivery  or  production 
of  the  note  or  bill,  is  a  question  on  which  the  authori- 
ties in  America  differ.  In  England  it  has  l)een  held 
that  the  holder  can  not  recover  in  a  court  of  law,  Init 
only  in  a  court  of  equity,  on  a  negotiable  note  or  bill 
lost  or  destroyed.  A  distinction  is  had  l)etween  negotia- 
blcand  non-negotiable  instnmients,  or  those  which  have 
been  specially  indorsed,  so  that  no  person  but  tlic  holder, 
who  sues,  could  have  acquired  a  right  to  sue  thereon. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  note  or  bill  may  be  recovered 
at  law.  And  in  an  action  on  a  lost  note,  where  the 
evidence  does  not  prove  affirmatively  that  it  is  nego- 
tiable, the  presumption  in  New  York  is  held  to  be  that 
it  is  not  ncgotialde,  and  the  plaintiff  is  therefore  en- 
titled in  such  case  to  recover.  If  a  bill  or  note  trans- 
ferable  by  delivery  be  lost,  the  loser  should  give  im- 
mediate notice  thereof  to  the  drawee,  or  persons  who 
are  to  pay  it ;  and  if  such  persons  afterward  pay  it  to 
a  person  who  has  not  taken  it  bona  fide,  or  paid  value 
for  it,  they  will  be  responsitde  to  the  loser.  If  the 
note  or  bill  lost  is  negotiable  and  transferalde  when 
lost,  it  has  been  held  in  some  States  that  a  suit  at  law 
is  maintainable  against  the  maker,  in  others  that  it  is 
not;  and,  again,  in  others  it  has  been  held  that  the  hold- 
er may  recover  at  law,  provided  he  executes  a  prop- 
er instrument  of  indemnity.  It  was  held  in  Mi  ssa- 
chusetts  that,  where  a  note  has  been  stolen  from 
the  payee,  he  may  still  prove  his  demand  against  the 
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maker,  and  enforce  payment;  the  court  in  such  case 
praacribing  the  bond  to  be  given  to  the  maker.  But 
if  a  bill  or  note  he  destroyed  l<y  fire  or  other  accident, 
on  action  may  lie  brought  thereon  for  recovery. — 
BATi-Ky  on  Biltt. 

Fnrgtd  Inglrumentt. — When  the  signature  of  the 
drawer  of  a  bill  of  exchange  is  forged,  and  the  bili  is 
accepted  by  the  drawee,  the  latter  will  bo  bound  to 
pay  the  same  to  a  bottafide  holder ;  and  if  he  has  paid 
it,  he  can  not  recover  back  the  money  from  the  person 
to  whom  be  paid  it,  although  he  can  not  recover  it 
back  (trom  the  reputed  drawer.  The  same  doctrine 
applies  to  an  acceptor  supra pnteil,  as  to  the  signatures 
of  the  parties  for  whose  honor  he  accepts.  But  if  the 
signature  of  the  payee,  or  of  any  other  indorser,  be 
forged,  and  even  if  the  drawer  is  at  the  same  time 
payee  and  indorser,  and  his  signature  be  forged,  in 
these  cases  the  acceptor  is  not  bound  to  know  their 
signatures,  and  if  the  indorsement  under  which  the 
holder  ciaims  is  forged,  the  acceptor  is  not  br"nd  to 
pay  the  bill ;  and  if  he  does,  the  real  owner  is  entitled 
to  recover  the  amount  from  him  and  the  holder.  If  a 
person  not  a  party  to  n  bill  pays  it  for  the  acceptor,  or 
indorser,  whose  name  is  forged,  ho  may  recover  back 
the  money  from  the  person  to  whom  he  paid  it,  if  ho 
gives  notice  thereof  on  the  same  day  to  the  holder. 
But  if  he  does  not  discover  it  or  give  notice  until  the 
next  day,  then  lio  is  not  entitled  to  recover  back  the 
money  from  the  holder.  But  if  an  indorser  pays  the 
bill  under  a  forged  indorsement  of  the  name  of  a  prior 
indorser,  or  of  the  drower,  he  can  not  recover  baclt  the 
money  from  any  subsequent  indorsee  to  whom  he  paid 
it,  because  his  indorsement  admits  the  genuineness  of 
the  antecedent  indorsements  and  that  of  the  drawer. 
— Story  on  Bilh,  §  451.  In  cases  of  promissory  notes, 
if  the  signature  of  the  payee,  or  other  indorser,  under 
whom  the  actual  holder  claims,  is  forged,  and  the 
maker  pays  the  note,  such  payment  to  the  holder  will 
be  null  and  void,  and  lie  will  be  entitled  to  recover 
back  the  money  from  the  bolder.  So,  if  the  payee 
should  pay  the  note  to  the  holder  under  a  subsequent 
forged  indorsement,  he  may  likewise  recover  back  the 
amount.  But  if  a  subseciuent  indorser  should  pay  the 
amount  to  the  holder,  where  the  signature  of  the  maker 
or  of  a  prior  indorser  is  forged,  he  could  not  recover  it 
hack,  because  every  indorser  warrants  the  genuineness 
of  the  signatures  of  the  antecedent  parties,  both  of  the 
indorsers  and  maker.  —  <S'ee  Story  on  Nota,  §  887. 
Therefore,  Ixifore  the  maker  or  an  indorser  pays  a  note, 
he  should  be  satisfled  that  the  signature  of  the  payee 
or  other  indorser  under  whom  the  actual  holder  claims 
is  a  genuine  signature,  for  if  it  lie  a  forgery,  the  i>ay- 
ment  would  lie  a  nullity, 

llamaget  to  be  Hecovtrtd. — When  the  bolder  of  a  bill 
of  exchange  luu  complied  with  all  the  requisitions  of 
the  law,  upon  the  dishonor  of  a  bill,  either  for  non-ac- 
ceptance or  non-iMiyment,  he  is  entitled  to  an  imme- 
diate recourse  against  the  drawer,  acceptor,  and  in- 
dorsers ur  guarantors,  and  to  a  full  reimbursement  of 
all  tbo  damages  sustained  by  him.  These  diftercnt 
|>arties  are  liable  according  to  the  law  of  the  place 
where  thuy  entered  into  their  respective  contracts; 
namely,  the  drawer  according  to  the  law  of  the  pliioe 
where  the  bill  is  drawn ;  tuo  acceptor  according  to  the 
law  of  the  place  of  acceptance ;  and  the  indorsers  and 
guarantors  according  to  tlie  law  of  the  place  where  the 
Indorwments  and  guaranties  wore  made,  The  a<'c('pt- 
ur,  u|Kiii  n<>n-payniunt  of  tlie  bill,  is  ordinarily  lialde 
to  the  holder  only  fur  the  principal  sum,  uud  tlic  ex- 
penses of  tbo  protest,  nud  interest  tliereon  from  the 
time  of  the  maturity  uf  the  bill,  and  he  is  nut  liable 
for  re-exchuiigc.  But  if  the  acceptor  has  expressly 
or  impliedly  agreed  with  the  drawer,  or  witli  any  in- 
dorser, for  a  valualile  consideration,  to  pay  the  bill  ut 
its  maturity,  and  has  failed  so  to  do,  utid  the  drawer 
or  induravr  has  been  com|ielk'il  lu  take  up  the  bill,  und 
pay  damages  and  other  expenses,  ho  may  perhaps  be 


liable  to  the  drawer  or  indorser  for  all  such  damages 
ai'i  exjienses. — See  Stohv.  oa  J^iYb,  §  398,  and  Bay- 
Lk-Y  en  iiilU,  p.  880.,  The  drawer  and  indorsers  of 
bills  of  exchange  are  liable  to  the  holder  for  the  priu- 
cipol  sum,  and  interest,  and  the  damages  and  expenses 
incQrred  by  the  dishonor.  The  interest  is  due  accord- 
ing to  the  legal  ;ate  allowed  at  the  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable;  and  the  expenses  are  the  ordinary 
Qost  of  protest  and  other  incidental  expenditures,  such 
OS  postage,  commission,, and  brokerage,  if  the  party 
has  been  obliged  to  pay  the  liolder,  in  consequenoe  of 
the  acceptor's  refusal.  The  damages,  in  the  absence 
of  any  |)ositive  rule,  which,  however,  exists  in  nearly 
all  the  States  of  the  Unbu,  are  ascertained  by  tbo  rote 
of  re-exchange  between  the  country  where  the  bill  is 
•ooepted  and  the  country  where  the  bill  is  drawn,  in 
case  of  the  drawer ;  and  between  the  former  and  the 
country  where  the  bill  is  indorsed,  in  the  case  of  tlic 
indorser.  If  the  bill  has  been  in  part  paid  by  the  ac- 
ceptor, damages  and  interest  are  to  be  dednctsd  in  pro- 
portion. By  re-exchange  is  meant  the  amount  for 
which  a  bill  can  be  purchased  in  the  country  where 
the  acceptance  is  made,  drawn  upon  the  drawer  ur  in- 
dorser in  the  country  where  he  resides,  which  will 
give  the  bolder  of  the  bill  protested  a  sum  equal  to 
the  amount  of  that  bill  at  tnii  time  when  it  ought  to 
have  been  paid,  together  with  his  necessary  expenses 
and  interest.  The  full  indemnity  of  the  holder,  hence, 
requires  him  to  draw  for  such  an  amount  as  will  muke 
good  the  face  of  the  bill,  together  with  interest  from 
the  time  it  ought  to  have  been  paid,  and  the  necessary 
charges  of  protest,  postage,  and  broker's  commission, 
and  the  r.nrrent  rate  of  exchange  at  the  place  where 
the  bill  was  to  be  demanded  or  payable,  or  the  plucc 
where  it  was  drawn  or  negotiated.  The  law  docs  not 
require  an  actual  re-<lrawing,  but  it  gives  the  holder 
the  right  to  recover  wiiat  would  be  the  price  of  an- 
other new  bill,  with  interest,  and  the  nercssary  ex- 
|)en8es,  including  the  amount,  or  price,  of  the  re-cx- 
change.  But  the  indorser  of  a  bill  is  not  entitled  tu 
recover  of  the  drawer  the  damages  incurred  by  the 
non-acceptance  of  the  liill,  unless  he  has  paid  them,  or 
is  liable  to  pay  them. — 8  Kent's  Comm.,  Led.  XI.IV. 

Blt.L8       1'    EXLH.VNUE    IIRAWS    IN    THE    T'N'ITKI) 

States. — In  order  to  avoid  the  difficulty  of  ascertain- 
ing wbut  is  tbo  true  rate  of  exchange,  most  of  the 
StAtcs  of  the  Union  have  provided  by  a  statute  u  cer- 
tain flxed  sum,  in  the  place  of  damages  and  rc-cx- 
chouge.  Tbo  law  in  the  different  States,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  as  fuUows : 

Maine. — Tlie  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ncguti- 
ated  in  Maine,  payable  iu  other  States,  and  returned 
under  protest,  are  as  follows  (1{.  S.  &10):  1.  Xewlliimp- 
sbirc,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  lihude  Island,  ('<in- 
nccticut.  New  York,  3  per  cent.  2.  New  Jersey,  I'ciui- 
sylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Uistriet  uf 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  (ieorgiu,  C  per  cent.  3. 
North  Carolina,  Alaliama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  lllinuis, 
Indiana,  lowu,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Michigan,  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Texas,  M'iscunsin, 
'J  per  cent.  The  damages  on  furclgu  bills  of  exchange 
returned  under  jirotcst  ore  10  per  cent. 

AVio  JJump»bire.—'So  statute  iu  force  iu  tliis  State 
allowing  damages  on  foreign  or  domestic  bills  return- 
ed under  protest. 

IVi-m</n<.— There  is  no  statute  in  tliis  State  in  refi-r- 
oncc  tu  damages  on  protested  foreign  or  duuiostic  bills 
of  exchange. 

Mti.iiKu:hu»ett:—Thv  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  Mussni'luiactts,  payable  in  other  States, 
and  returned  under  protest,  arc  as  fulluws:  1.  ItiHi' 
payable  in  Maino,  New  llunipshiru,  Vermont,  Uliode 
Island,  Connecticut,  or  Now  York,  'i  |>er  cunt,  'l 
Bills  payable  in  New  ,lcr8ey,  renusylvunio,  JIaryl mil, 
or  Dclttware,  !1  (ler  cent.  8,  Bills  payable  in  Virginia, 
District  of  Culunibln,  North  Carolina,  South  Caroliini. 
or  (ieorgiu,  4  jier  cent.     4.  Bills  jiuyalile  elsewhere 
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within  the  United  States  or  the  Territories,  6  per  cent. 
5.  BilU  fur  one  hundred  dollars  or  more,  payable  at 
aiiy  place  in  Massachusetts  not  within  seventy-iive 
miles  '  f  the  place  where  drawn,  1  per  cent.  Foreign 
milt.^l.  Bills  i>ayable,  returned  under  protest,  lieyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  (excepting  places  in 
Africa  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  places  in 
Asia  and  the  islands  thereof)  shall  pay  the  current  rate 
of  exchange  when  due,  and  6  per  cent,  additional.  2. 
Bills  payable  at  any  place  in  Africa  beyond  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  or  any  place  in  Asia  or  the  islands  there- 
of, shall  pay  damages,  20  per  cent. 

Bhode  laUmd. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange, 
payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  under  protest, 
are  uniformly  6  per  cent.  The  damages  on^rri^ 
hUh  nf  exchange  returned  under  protest  are  10  per  cent. 

Connecticut. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Connecticut,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  as  follows :  1.  Maine,  New 
Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Khode  Island, 
New  York  (interior).  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Dela- 
ware, Maryland,  Virginia,  District  of  Columbia,  8  per 
cent.  2.  New  York  city,  2  per  cent.  8.  North  Caro- 
lina, South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ohio,  6  per  cent. 
4.  All  the  other  States  and  Territories,  8  per  cent. 
There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  Connecticut  in  reference 
to  damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange. 

A'eiK  York. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  this  State  and  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment, are  as  follows:  1,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  New 
.'ersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Virginia, 
LMstrict  of  Columltia,  and  Ohio,  8  per  cent.  2.  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee, 
6  per  cent.  3.  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Hlinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Mich- 
igan, Texas,  Wisconsin,  10  per  cent.  The  damages  on 
foreign  bills,  returned  under  protest,  are  10  |>er  cent. 

Nets  Jersey. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  refer- 
ence to  damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange,  either 
foreign  or  domestic. 

Pennsylrania. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  this  State,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  ns  follows:  1.  Upper  and 
Lower  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Oregon,  10  per 
cent.  2.  All  other  State",  6  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  bills  returned  under  protest  are  as  follows 
(May  13,  1850):  1.  Payable  in  China,  India,  or  other 
parts  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  islands  in  the  Pucitic  Ocean, 
20  per  cent.  2.  Mexico,  Spanish  Main,  West  Indies, 
or  otiier  Atlantic  islands,  east  coast  of  South  America, 
Great  Britain,  or  other  parts  of  Europe,  10  per  cent.  8. 
WestcottSt  of  South  America,  15percent.  4.  All  other 
parts  of  the  world,  10  per  cent. 

tklawart. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  in  reference 
to  damages  on  domestic  bills.  The  damages  upon 
liills  of  exchange  drawn  upon  any  (lerson  in  England 
or  other  parts  of  Europe,  ur  beyond  the  seas,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  20  per  cent. 

ilari/laitd. — The  damages  on  Idlls  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Maryland,  payable  In  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  jirotcst,  are  uniformly  8  per  cent.  The 
I'lainiaiit  is  entitled  to  receive  a  sum  sutiicient  to  liuy 
•noilicr  bill  of  the  same  tenor,  and  8  per  cent,  dam- 
ages oil  tlie  value  of  the  principal  sum  iiiontioneil  in 
tile  111!!,  Hiid  Interest  from  the  time  of  |)n>test,  and  costs. 
I'mclii-e  iiu'liidcs  the  District  of  ('nlunil>ia  in  this  law 
of  daiHuges  (Act  of  Assembly,  ITHfi,  c.  88),  but  It  is 
qiiesllonablo  whether  the  District  lie  within  the  law, 
wbloli  provides  only  for  SMet.  Foreign  JHIb.—Thfi 
damages  on  these,  returned  under  protest,  are  16  per 
cent.  The  claimant  Is  to  receive  a  sum  sufiielent  to 
Ituy  another  bill  of  sanin  tenor,  and  l.*)  [ler  cent,  dain- 
«Re»  on  the  vuluo  of  the  prlneipiil  sum  mentioned  In 
tho  bill,  and  Interest  from  the  time  of  protest,  and 
costs,      I  ,    .  ,  ■ 
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Virffinia, — Damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotlatad 
in  Virginia,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  un- 
der protest,  are  uniformly  3  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  bilh  nf  exchange  returned  under  protest  are 
uniformly  10  per  cent. 

North  Carolina. — ^The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  this  State,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  uniformly  8  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  returned  under 
protest  are  as  follows :  1.  Bills  payable  in  any  part  of 
North  America,  except  the  northwest  coast  and  the 
West  Indies,  10  per  cent.  2.  Bills  payable  on  Madei- 
ra, the  Canaries,  the  Azores,  Cape  do  Verd  Islands, 
Europe,  and  South  America,  16  per  cent.  3.  Bills 
payable  elsewhere,  20  per  cent. 

South  Carolina. — ^The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  South  Carolina,  payable  in  other  States, 
and  protested  for  non-payment,  are  uniformly  10  per 
cent.,  together  with  costs  of  protest.  A  bill  drawn  in 
South  Carolina,  payable  in  another  State,  is  deemed  a 
foreign  bill,  and  damages  may  be  claimed,  although 
such  bill  be  not  actually  returned  after  protest.  For- 
eign Bills. — The  damages  on  foreign  bills  of  exchange 
negotiated  in  South  Carolina,  are :  1.  On  bills  on  any 
part  of  North  America  other  than  the  United  State*, 
and  on  the  West  Indies,  12)-  per  cent.  2.  On  bills 
drawn  on  any  other  part  of  the  v^orld,  15  per  cent. 

Georgia. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Georgia,  payable  in  other  States,  and  return- 
ed under  protest,  are  uniformly  5  per  cent.  The  dam- 
ages on  foreign  bills  of  exchange  returned  under  protest 
are  10  per  cent. 

Alabama. — The  dan  ages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Alabama,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  15  per  cent.  Bills 
payable  within  the  State  of  Alabama,  5  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  hills  of  exchange  returned  under 
protest  are  20  per  cent. 

Arkansas. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  negotiated  in  Arkansas,  expressed  to  be  for  value 
received,  and  protested  for  non-acceptance,  or  for  non- 
payment after  non-acceptance,  are  as  follows  (B.  S. 
1848,  c.  25):  1.  If  pnyalile  within  the  State,  2  percent. 

2.  If  payable  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  or  Mis- 
souri, or  at  any  point  on  the  Ohio  River,  4  per  cent. 

3.  If  payable  in  any  other  State  or  Territory,  6  per 
cent.  4.  If  payable  within  either  of  the  Unite<l  States, 
and  protested  for  non-payment,  after  acceptance,  6  per 
cent.  6.  The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange,  expressed 
for  valtie  received,  and  payable  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
United  States,  10  per  cent. 

California. — By  an  act  passed  April  16,  1860,  the 
damages  on  protested  bills  of  exchange  drawn  or  ne- 
gotiated in  Oallt'ornia  were  (ixed  as  follows:    1.  If 
drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons  cast  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
15  per  cent.     2.  If  drawn  upon  any  person  or  persons 
\  in  Europe,  or  in  any  foreign  country,  20  per  cent.     By 
j  nil  act  paamd  Marcli  l:i,  1850,  the  rate  of  interest  on 
money  loaned  in  California  was  fixed  at  111  per  cent, 
per  annum,  where  there  is  no  special  contract;   but 
i  "  parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  any 
rate  of  Interest  whatever  on  money  duo,  or  to  beconn 
1  due,  on  any  contract.    Any  judgment  rendered  on  such 
'  roiitrnct  sliall  conform  thereto,  and  shall  bear  the  in- 
terest agreed  iijion  by  the  parties," 

Florida. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchonge  nego- 
tiated in  Florida,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned 
under  protest  for  iioii-payinent,  nro  uniformly  5  per 
cent.  Danuigea  anfnrtiijn  bills  of  exchange,  6  per  cent. 
Illinois. — 'i'he  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Illinois,  payaldo  in  other  States  or  Territories, 
and  returned  under  protest  for  non-payment,  are  uni- 
formly (by  act  of  March,  1846)  6  per  cent.  Damages 
ouyurfij^ii  bills,  10  ))or  cent. 

Indiana. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negoti- 
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atod  In  Indiana,  payable  in  otlier  States,  and  returned 
under  protest  for  non-payment,  are  uniformly  6  per 
cent.    Tlie  damages  on  foreign  bUU  are  10  per  cent. 

Jowa, — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
io  Iowa,  payable  in  other  States,  and  protested  for  non- 
payment, are  uniformly  6  per  cent.  No  statute  exists 
as  to  damages  on  foreign  btU»  of  exchange. 

Kentuclcji. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  upon  the 
anbjeot  of  damages  on  either  domestic  or  foreign  bills 
of  excnange. 

Jjouiiiana. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Louisiana,  payable  in  other  States,  are  uni- 
formly 5  per  cent.  The  damages  on  fi.rtign  bilh  qf 
exdumge,  returned  under  protest,  are  uniformly  (stat- 
ute of  1838)  10  per  cent. 

Michigan. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Michigan,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  3  per  cent. ;  and 
the  damages  on  foreign  bilU  are  also  8  per  cent. 

Miuittippi. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  ne- 
gotiated in  Mississippi,  payable  in  other  States,  and 
returned  under  protest,  are  uniformly  5  per  cent.  The 
damages  on  foreign  bills  are  10  per  cent. 

MiitoHri. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Missouri,  payable  in  other  States,  and  re- 
turned under  protest,  are  uniformly  10  per  cent.  On 
bills  payable  within  the  State,  i  per  cent.  On  foreign 
bUU,  'ii  yet  cent. 

Ohio. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  negotiated 
in  Ohio,  payable  in  other  States,  and  returned  under 
protest,  are  uniformly  (by  act  of  February  Id,  1831)  6 
per  cent.     On  foreign  bitlt,  12  per  cent. 

Ttnneuee. — The  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  nego- 
tiated in  Tennessee,  payable  in  other  States,  and  pro- 
tested for  non-payment,  are  3  per  cent.  The  damages 
on  foreign  biiU  protested,  are:  1.  If  drawn  upon  any 
person  out  of  the  United  States,  and  in  North  Ameri- 
ca, bordering  upon  the  Ciulf  uf  Mexico,  or  in  any  part 
uf  the  West  India  Islands,  16  per  cent.  2.  If  payable 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  20  per  cent. 

Ttxai. — There  is  no  statute  in  force  if.  luference  to 
damages  on  either  domestic  or  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change. 

Witcontif  1°he  damages  on  bills  of  exchange  drawn 
or  indorsed  'onsin,  payable  in  either  of  the  States 

adjoining  tl  r,  and  protested  for  non-ucccptanrc 

or  non-payniciu.  are  5  per  cent.  If  drawn  upon  a  jht- 
son,  or  l)ody  politic  or  corporate,  within  either  of  the 
United  States,  and  not  ailjoining  to  that  State,  the 
damages  are  10  per  cent.  The  <lamages  on  bills  of  ex- 
change drawn  or  indorsed  in  Wisconsin,  payable  be- 
yond the  limilxofthc  United  States,  and  protested  for 
non-acetf>lanre  or  nou'pagmmt,  are  (11.  S.  1840,  p.  'i()3) 
6  per  cent.,  together  with  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
at  llie  time  of  dcniund. 

See  Manuul  fur  Aotariri  Public,  by  H.  Koki.kkr, 
New  York  ;  Stoiiy  on  Jiillt ;  (,'IUTTV  on  llillt;  Kkni'h 
Commrntaritt;  and  for  late  decisions  in  the  United 
States  (.'ourts,  refer  to  the  Jiatikert'  Miigazinf,  pub- 
lishc<l  ill  Nfw  York. 

Bill  of  Health,  a  crrtllicate  or  instrument  signed 
by  niiisuls  or  iithiT  proper  aullioritics,  delivered  to  the 
masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  Ihcir  clearing  out  from 
all  ports  or  places  suspected  of  being  particularly  sub- 
ject to  infectious  disorders,  certifying  the  state  of 
health  at  the  lime  that  such  ship  sailed.  A  clean  bill 
imports  that  at  the  time  that  the  ship  sailed  no  iiifrc- 
llous  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  uttpeHed  bill, 
(Xiuimniily  called  a  touched  patent  or  bill,  imporlN  that 
there  were  rumors  of  an  infectious  di'ordcr,  but  thnt  it 
had  not  actually  appeared.  Afoul  bill,  nr  the  absence 
of  clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when 
the  vessel  sailed. — ,Srr  (juaiiantink. 

Bin  of  Xiadlng,  is  a  formal  rrreijU  subscribed  by 
the  master  of  a  ship  in  his  capacity  of  carrier,  ae- 
knowlrdgiii^'  that  he  has  received  the  gm>dH  •pecllled 
in  it  00  board  his  ship,  and  binding  himself  (under  cer- 


tain exceptions)  to  deliver  them,  in  the  like  good  order 
as  received,  at  the  place  and  to  the  individual  named 
in  the  bill,  or  his  assigns,  on  his  or  their  paying  him  the 
stipulated  freight,  etc.  When  goods  are  sent  by  a  ship 
hired  by  a  chs-'.er-party,  the  bills  of  lading  are  deliv- 
ered by  the  ir,  jter  to  the  merchant  by  whom  the  ship 
is  chartered ,  but  when  they  are  sent  by  a  general  thip — 
that  is,  by  a  ship  not  hired  by  charter-party,  but  em- 
ployed as  a  general  carrier — each  individual  who  sends 
goods  on  lioard  receives  a  bill  of  lading  for  the  same. 
In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  bill  of  lading  is  the  evidence 
of  and  title  to  the  goods  shipped.  The  liability  of  a 
carrier,  at  common  law,  to  deliver  the  goods  intrusted 
to  his  care,  is  canceled  only  by  "  the  act  of  God  and 
the  king's  enemies."  But  to  limit  this  responsibility, 
the  following  exception  is  now  invariably  almost  in- 
troduced into  the  clause  in  bills  of  lading  binding  the 
master  to  the  delivery  of  the  goods :  "  The  act  ofUoil, 
the  king's  entmiet,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers 
and  accidents  of' the  secu,  rivers,  and  navigation,  tf  what- 
ever nature  and  IMl  soever,  excepted."  Bills  of  lading 
are  not,  in  general,  immediately  given  by  the  master 
oil  receiving  the  goods.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the 
master  or  his  deputy  to  give  a  common  receipt  for  the 
goods,  which  is  delivered  up  on  receiving  the  bill  of 
lading.  The  latter  should  always  be  required  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  the  goods  are  received  on  board. 
Three  sets  of  all  bills  of  lading  are  made  out :  one  of 
these  should  be  remitted  by  the  first  post  to  the  person 
to  whom  the  goods  are  consigned,  a  second  being  sent 
to  him  by  the  ship  ;  the  third  is  retained  by  the  ship- 
per of  the  goods.  The  master  ought  always  to  retain 
copies  of  the  bills.of  lading  for  his  government. 

iHfnfM/Vr  of  Hills  of  Ijading. — Bills  of  lading  are 
transferable  either  by  blank  or  special  indorsement, 
liku  bills  of  exchange.  And  whatever  may  bo  the 
character  of  the  person  to  whom  the  goods  are  con- 
signed, whether  ho  be  a  buyer,  or  merely  the  factor, 
agent,  or  broker  of  the  consigner,  the  bimajide  holder 
of  a  bill  of  lading  indorsed  by  the  consignee  is  entitled 
to  the  goods,  and  may  claim  them  from  the  master  if 
he  can  prove  that  he  has  purchased  the  bill  fur  a  good 
consideration;  but  unless  he  can  do  this,  he  is  nut  en- 
titled to  the  goods. — Holt,  Jmw  of  Shipping,  2d  cd.  p. 
3<ia. 

Delivery  under  Hill  of /Aiding. — It  being  usual  to  sijin 
and  deliver  three  bills  of  lading,  it  is  possible  that  there 
may  bo  conflicting  demands  upon  the  captain  by  the 
difl'erent  holders.  Nothing,  however,  is,  in  such  a  ease, 
required  of  him,  except  that  he  act  with  good  faith,  aiicl 
to  the  best  of  his  judgment;  and  that  ho  make  deliv- 
ery of  the  goods  to  the  person  who  first  demands  tlieni 
of  him,  upon  presentment  of  the  bill  of  la(iiiiir.;»°<«')'/'i/ 
Ms  rircumstancis  be  not  such  as  to  justify  a  .suspicion 
of  his  having  unfairly  got  possession  of  it.  If  he  act 
diflerently,  he  Is  answerable,  according  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  case,  to  the  person  injured  by  his  negli- 
gence ;  the  bill  of  lading  being  not  only  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  merchant  to  him,  as  bis  carrier  or  servant, 
but  his  own  especial  agreement  to  deliver  according  to 
its  condi''ons.  Where  several  bills  of  lading  of  a  dif- 
ferent import  have  Iteen  signed,  no  regard  is  to  be  paid 
to  the  time  when  they  were  first  signed  by  tlie  niaster ; 
but  the  person  w  ho  first  gets  legal  possession  of  one  of 
them  from  the  owner  or  shipper,  has  a  right  to  tlin 
consignment ;  and  where  such  bills  of  lulling,  thiiugh 
difl'erciit  upon  the  face  of  them,  are  ronstructively  the 
same,  and  the  master  has  acted  hoimjide,  a  delivery 
according  to  such  legal  title  will  discharge  him  from 
all.— IIdi.t,  p.  375  and  377. 

Bill  of  Sale,  n  contract  under  seal,  by  whirli  uii 
individual  conveys  ur  passes  away  the  right  and  iiiler- 
est  ho  has  ill  the  goods  or  chattels  named  in  the  bill. 
The  properly  of  ships  is  trinsferred  by  bill  of  sale. 

Bin  of  Sight.  In  Kiigland,  when  a  menliuiit  is 
ignorant  of  the  real  quantities  or  qualities  nfaiiy  (.'oiids 
assigned  to  him,  so  that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect 
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rntrv  of  th«ni,  he  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  con- 
troller of  the  circumstance ;  and  they  are  authorized, 
upon  the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he 
can  not,  for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  perfect 
entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  bill  of  tight  for  the  pack- 
ages, by  the  best  description  which  can  be  ifiven,  and 
to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed  and  ex- 
amined by  the  importer  In  presence  of  the  officers ;  and 
within  three  days  after  any  goods  shall  havo  been  so 
landed,  the  importer  shall  make  a  perfect  entry,  and 
■hall  cither  pay  down  the  duties,  or  shall  duly  ware- 
house the  same.— 8  &  4  WUl.  4,  c.  62,  §  24.  In  de- 
fault of  perfect  entry  within  three  days,  such  goods 
are  to  be  taken  to  the  king's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  im- 
porter iht\\  not  within  one  month  make  a  perfect  en- 
try, and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts  as 
can  be  entered  for  home  use,  together  with  charges  of 
moving  and  warehouse  rent,  such  goods  shall  be  sold 
for  payment  of  the  duties. — §  26. 

BiU  of  Store  is  a  license  granted  by  the  custom- 
houiie  to  merchants,  to  carry  such  stores  and  provisions 
as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage,  free  of  duty. 

Billlarda.  Invented  by  the  French,  by  whom, 
and  by  the  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Italians,  they  were 
brought  into  general  vogue  throughout  Europe. — Nouv. 
Did.  Tlie  French  ascribe  their  invention  to  Henrique 
Devigne,  an  artist,  In  the  reign  of  Charles  IX.,  about 
1571.  Slate  billiard-tables  were  Introduced  in  En- 
gland in  1827. 

BUlingagate,  a  market  for  fish,  contiguous  to  the 
custom-house  in  London.  It  is  held  every  lawful  day, 
and  was  established  in  1660.  Every  person  buying 
fish  ill  Uillingsgatc  market  may  sell  the  same  In  any 
otiier  markot-place  or  places  within  the  city  of  lA>ndon 
or  elsewhere,  by  retail,  with  tills  condition,  that  none 
but  fishmongers  be  permitted  to  sell  in  fixed  shops  or 
houses.  No  person  or  persons  shall  purchase  at  Uil- 
lingsgatc any  quantity  of  fish,  to  be  divided  by  lota  or 
in  shares  among  any  flshmongers  or  other  persons,  in 
order  to  be  afterward  put  to  sale  by  retail  or  otherwise ; 
nor  sholl  any  fishmonger  ei"--)s8  or  buy  in  the  said 
market  any  quantity  of  fish,  but  what  shall  bo  for  his 
own  sale  or  use,  under  the  penalty  of  X20.  No  per.wn 
is  to  have  In  his  possession,  or  expose  to  sale,  any 
spawn  of  fish,  or  fish  unsizable,  or  out  of  season. — 3(i 
<leo.  c.  ItK.  The  minimum  size  of  the  lobsters  to  be 
told  at  Billingsgate  is  fixed  by  statute. — .S^e  Lobsteh. 

I'revlously  to  1842  no  fish  of  foreign  taking  or  cur- 
iujt,  or  in  foreign  vessels,  could  lie  imported  into  the 
lliiited  Kingdom,  except  turbuts  and  lobsters,  stock- 
fish, live  eels,  anchovies,  sturgeon,  botargo,  and  ca- 
viare. Hut  the  importation  of  all  sorts  of  fish  was 
then  permitted  on  payment  of  duties,  which  were  final- 
ly repealed  In  1H5B.  At  present,  therefore,  the  trade 
in  Hsh  is  quite  free. — For  some  further  remarks  with 
respect  to  this  sulijeot,  »er.  Fisii. 

Blnacle,  or  Binnacle  (formerly  Mltaclf,  from  the 
French  hahildclr),  a  wooden  rase  or  Ik)x  in  which  the 
couipasses  are  kept  on  board  a  ship,  with  lights  to  show 
the  compass  at  night. 

Blroh(Fr.  BouUau;  Du.  Htrkr ;  Germ.  Birke;  It. 
HtUdUi ;  I.at.  IMula ;  I'ol.  linoza ;  Russ.  lierrzn ;  Sp. 
Ahrdiil,  /fetiillii),  a  forest  tree  met  with  cvory  w  hero  in 
the  north  of  Europe.  It  is  applied  to  various  puqioses. 
Ill  l.upland,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  the  lung  twigs  of 
the  birch  are  woven  Into  mats  and  twisted  into  ropes; 
the  outer  liark  forms  an  almost  inrorruptiblo  roveriiig 
fur  houses;  and  the  inner  liark  is  used.  In  periods  of 
scarcity,  as  a  sulistiiutn  for  bread.  Kussia  leather  is 
prepared  liy  means  of  the  cmpyreuniatic  oil  of  the 
birch.  It  la  an  excellent  wood  for  the  turner,  being 
l!);ht,  compact,  ami  easily  worked.  Its  durability  is 
nut  very  great.  It  is  sometimes  used  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  hurring  l)arrols. 

Bird-lime  (Germ.  VogflU'im;  Fr.  Olii;  It.  Pauia ; 
iSp.  I.igti ;  Kuss.  I'tittrhri  KM)  exudes  spontaneo''  ly 
from  certain  plants,  and  is  ubtaine<l  artificially  from 


the  middle  bark  of  the  holly.  Its  color  Is  greenish, 
its  flavor  sour,  and  it  is  gluey,  shining,  and  tenacious. 
The  natural  is  more  adhesive  than  the  artificial  bird- 
lime.— Tiiomsom'8  Chemittry. 

Blrda'  Nesta  (Germ,  hditmitche  Vogetntiter;  Dn. 
fndiaantcUe  Vogfinettjet  ,■  Fr.  Nidt  de  TSmkin ;  It.  Nidi 
di  Tunchino;  Sp.  JVidot  de  Ui  China;  Javan.  Sutu; 
Malay,  Sarungburung),  the  nests  of  a  species  of  swallow 
peculiar  to  the  Indian  islands  {Hinmdo  eteulenta),  very 
much  esteemed  in  China.  In  shape  this  nest  resem- 
bles that  of  other  swallows ;  it  Is  formed  of  a  viscid 
substance ;  and  in  external  appearance,  as  well  as  con- 
sistence, is  not  unlike  fibrous,  ill-concocted  isinglass. 
Esculent  nests  are  principally  found  in  Java,  in  cav- 
erns that  are  most  frequently,  though  not  always,  sit- 
uated on  the  sea-coast.  Many  conflicting  statements 
have  been  made  as  to  the  substance  of  nests ;  gome  con- 
tending that  they  are  formed  of  sea-foam  or  other  ma- 
rine products,  and  others  that  they  are  elaborated  from 
the  iood  of  the  bird,  etc.  But  these  are  points  as  to 
which  nothing  satisfactory  is  known. 

We  borrow  from  Mr.  Crawfurd's  valuable  work  on 
the  Eattem  ArehiptUigo  (vol.  ill.  p.  482-487)  the  fol- 
lowing authentic  nnd  curious  details  as  to  the  traffic 
in  this  singular  production :  "  The  best  nests  are  those 
obtained  in  deep  damp  caves,  and  such  as  am  taken 
before  the  birds  have  laid  their  eggs.  The  coarsest 
are  those  obtained  after  the  young  are  fledged.  The 
finest  nests  are  the  whitest,  that  io,  hose  talcen  before 
the  nest  has  been  rendered  impure  by  the  food  and 
fmct»  of  the  young  birds.  They  are  taken  twice  a  year, 
and,  if  regularly  collected,  and  no  unusual  injury  be 
oH'ered  to  the  caverns,  will  produce  very  equally,  the 
<|uantity  being  very  little.  If  at  all,  improved  by  the 
caves  being  left  altogether  unmolested  for  a  year  or 
two.  Some  of  the  caverns  are  extremely  diflficult  of 
access,  and  the  nests  can  only  be  collected  by  persons 
accustomed  tram  their  youth  to  the  office.  The  most 
remarkable  and  productive  caves  in  Java,  of  which  I 
superintended  a  moiety  of  the  collection  for  several 
years,  are  those  of  Kamng-bohng,  In  the  province  of 
Bnglen,  on  the  south  coast  of  tlie  island.  Here  th'i 
caves  arc  only  to  be  approached  by  a  perpendicular 
descent  of  many  hundred  feet,  by  ladders  of  bamboo 
and  ratan,  over  a  sea  rolling  violently  against  ihc 
rocks.  When  the  mouth  of  the  cavern  Is  attained,  the 
perilous  office  of  taking  the  nests  must  often  bo  per- 
formed by  torch-light,  by  penetrating  into  recesres  of 
the  rock,  where  the  slightest  trip  would  be  instantly 
fatal  to  the  adventurers,  who  see  nothing  bcloTir  them 
but  the  turbulent  surf  making  its  way  into  the  chasms 
of  the  rock. 

"  The  only  preparation  which  the  birds'  '.lests  un- 
dergo is  that  of  simple  drying,  without  direct,  exposure 
to  the  sun,  after  which  they  are  packed  In  small  boxes, 
usuolly  of  half  a  picul.  They  are  assorted  for  the 
Chinese  market  into  three  kinds,  according  to  their 
(lualities,  distinguished  Into  Jirst  or  best,  tecond,  and 
thirtl  qualities.  Caverns  that  are  regulirly  managed 
will  afibnl,  in  100  parts,  5.1:1  parts  of  those' of  the  first 
quality,  85  parts  of  those  of  the  second,  ]1"7  parts  of 
those  of  the  third.  The  common  prices  for  birds'  nests 
at  Canton  are,  for  the  first  sort,  no  less  than  8500 
!  Spanish  dollars  the  picul,  or  £5  1K>,  \^d.  per  pound ; 
i  for  the  second,  280O  Spanish  dollors  per  picul  j  and  for 
the  third,  1600  Spanish  dollars.  From  these  prices  it 
is  sufficiently  evident  that  the  Idrc'.a'  nests  are  no  more 
I  than  an  article  of  expensive  luxurj-.  They  are  con- 
sumed only  by  the  great;  and,  bidecd,  the  best  part  is 
sent  to  the  capital  for  the  consumption  of  the  court. 
The  sensual  Chinese  use  tliem,  under  the  imagination 
that  they  arc  powerfully  stimulating  and  tonic  ;  but  It 
is  probable  that  their  most  valuable  quality  Is  their 
l»eing  perfectly  harmless.  The  people  of  Japan,  who 
so  much  rcaenililo  the  (Chinese  in  many  of  their  habits, 
have  no  taste  for  the  ediblij  nests  j  and  how  the  latter 
acquired  a  taste  for  this  foreign  commodity  is  no  ICM 
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singular  than  their  persevering  in  it.  Among  tlie 
Western  nations  tliere  is  nothing  parallel  to  it,  unless 
wu  except  the  whirosioal  estimation  iu  which  the  Uo- 
inans  held  some  articles  of  luxury,  remarkable  for  their 
scarcity  ratJier  than  for  any  qualities  ascribed  to  them." 

Mr.  Crawfurd  estimates  the  wholo  quantity  of  birds' 
n^ta  exported  from  the  Archipelago  at  242,0U0  pounds, 
worth X284,290.  "The  value,"  he  observes,  "of  this 
immense  property  to  the  country  which  produces  it 
rests  upon  the  capricious  wants  of  a  single  people.  It 
is  claimed  an  the  exclusive  property  of  the  sovereign, 
and  every  where  forms  a  valuable  branch  of  his  in- 
come, or  of  th9  revenue  of  the  State.  This  value,  how- 
ever, b  of  counw  not  equal,  and  depends  upon  the  sit- 
uation and  the  circumstauccs  connected  with  the  cav- 
erns in  which  the  nests  are  found.  Bciug  often  in  re- 
mote and  sequestered  situations,  in  a  country  so  law- 
less, a  property  so  valuable  and  exposed  is  subject  to 
the  perpetual  depredation  of  freelxxiters,  and  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens  that  an  attacic  upon  it  is  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  the  warfare  committed  by  one  petty 
State  against  another.  In  such  situations,  the  expense 
of  aSording  them  protection  is  so  heavy,  that  they 
are  necessarily  of  little  value.  In  situations  where  the 
caverns  are  difficult  of  access  to  strangers,  and  where 
there  reigns  enough  of  order  and  tranquillity  to  secure 
them  from  internal  depredation,  and  to  admit  of  the 
uests  being  obtained  without  other  expense  than  the 
simple  labor  of  collecting  them,  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty is  very  great.  The  caverns  of  Karang-iuiang,  in 
Java,  are  of  this  description.  These  annually  atibrd 
6810  pounds  of  nests,  which  are  worth,  at  the  Bata- 
via  prices  of  3000,  2600,  and  1200  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul,  for  the  respective  kinds,  nearly  139,000  Spanish 
dollars ;  and  the  whole  expense  of  collecting,  curing, 
and  packing,  amounts  to  no  mora  than  11  per  cent,  on 
this  amount.  Thu  price  of  birds'  nests  is  of  course  a 
monopoly  price,  the  quantity  produced  being  by  nature 
limited,  and  incapable  of  augmentation.  The  value 
of  the  labor  expended  in  bringing  birds'  nests  to  mark- 
et is  but  a  trifling  portion  of  their  price,  which  consists 
of  the  highest  sum  that  tlio  luxurious  Chinese  will  af- 
ford to  pay  for  them,  and  which  is  a  tax  paid  by  that 
nation  to  the  inhabitants  of  \e  Indian  islands.  There 
is,  perhaps,  no  production  upon  which  human  industry 
is  exerted,  of  which  the  cost  of  production  bears  so 
small  a  proportion  to  the  market  price." — See  also  the 
valuable  work  of  Count  UouBXi>oi(i',  Coupd'OCUtur 
V  lUiieJam,  p.  291. 

Bizmlngham,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal  bor- 
ough, one  of  the  principal  manufacturing  towns  of 
England,  near  its  centre,  county  and  17  miles  north- 
west of  Warwick,  100  miles  northwest  of  London,  and 
78^  miles  southeast  of  Liverpool.  Area  of  borough, 
which  includes  the  adjacent  townships,  Aston,  Edgbas- 
ton,  etc.,  26(iO  acres.  Papulation  in  1690,  4000;  in 
1801, 60,822;  in  1841, 182,922 ;  in  1861,  282,841.  The 
towu,  on  the  KiverKca,  occupies  the  eastern  declivity  of 
three  undulating  hills,  and  from  the  southeast  presents 
to  view  a  mass  of  red  brick  houses,  interspersed  with 
several  lofty  church  spires,  and  a  vast  nvmt>er  of  tall 
chimneys  l>elonglng  to  its  factories.  Birmingham  ex- 
isted in  the  reign  of  Alfred,  a.i>.  H72;  but  its  import- 
ance as  a  manufacturing  town  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  William  III.  Birmingham  was  Iwsieged  and  taken 
by  Prince  Rupert  iu  164U.  The  great  works  of  Scho 
were  established  by  the  illustrious  engineer,  Matthew 
Boulton,  in  1764.  The  lUnningliam  canal  was  origin- 
ated by  act  of  Parliament,  1768.  Memorable  riots 
commenced  here,  July  14,  171)1,  on  some  persons  com- 
memorating the  French  Kcvolution.  Tlic  theatre  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  August  17, 1792.  Mure  conmiotions, 
Noveml)er,  1800.  The  theatre  again  burned  in  1817  ; 
and  again,  January  7,  1H20.  Birmingham  political 
imion  formed,  1831 ;  dissolved  itself,  May  10,  1834. 
Town  Hall  built,  1838.  Birmingham  and  Liverpo>  >. 
Railway  opened  •«  the  Qrand  Junction,  July  4, 1837. 


London  and  Birmingham  Hallway  opened  its  entir« 
length,  September  17, 1838.  Great  political  riot,  tiring 
of  houses  and  other  outrages  committed  by  the  Chart- 
ists, July  16,  1839.  Com  Exchange  opened,  October 
27,  1847.  Birmingham  has  made  most  rapid  progress 
in  manufacturing  industry  within  the  prestoit  century. 
Its  manufactures  comprise  almost  every  description  of 
iron  and  steel  goods,  brass  and  iron  founding,  saddlery, 
fire-arms,  cutlery,  gold,  silver,  plated,  bronze,  ormolu, 
and  japanned  wares ;  papici^mache  goods,  toys,  jewel- 
ry, electroplated  goods,  buttons,  steel-pens,  glass,  tools, 
steam-engines,  and  all  kinds  of  juachinery. 

Biscay,  Bay  of  (Fr.  Golfe  de  Gascogne,  Aquita- 
nicui  Siuui),  a  vast  bay  or  gulf  formed  by  the  Atlantic, 
and  extending  between  Ouessant  island  on  the  west 
coast  of  France,  and  Cape  Ortegol  on  the  north  coast 
of  Spain.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Loire,  Cha- 
rente,  Gironde,  and  Adour.  Its  principal  ports  are, 
L'Orient,  Mantes,  La  Bochelle,  Bochefort,  Bordeaux, 
and  Bayonne,  in  France.  Passages,  San  Seliastiaii, 
Bilbao,  Santander,  and  Gihon,  in  Spain.  Chief  isl- 
ands, Belle  Isle,  Ri,  and  Oloron,  on  the  coast  of  France. 
Its  north  and  south  coasts  are  bold  and  rocky ;  but  on 
the  east,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Gironde  to  the  Adour, 
the  coast  is  composed  of  sand  downs,  and  interrupted 
by  numerous  lagoons.  The  depth  varies  (torn  20  fath- 
oms on  the  west  coast  of  France,  to  200  fathoms  on  the 
north  of  Spain.  Navigation  is  much  impeded  by  the 
heavy  seas  produced  by  the  northwest  winds,  and  by  a 
current  (^RenntVt)  which  sets  in  from  the  Atlantic,  and 
sweeping  round  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  runs  north 
and  northwest  along  the  west  coast  of  France,  and  en- 
ters the  Irish  Channel. 

B<>mutll  (Ger.  Wismuthf  Va.  Bitmuth,  Bergiletn ; 
Fr.  Bimuth ;  It.  Biimutte ;  Sp.  Bimulh,  Pitdra  itign ; 
Russ.  H'tniiut;  Lat.  Bitmutkum),  a  metal  of  a  reddi>h 
white  color,  and  almost  destitute  of  taste  and  snivll. 
It  is  softer  than  copper;  its  specific  gravity  is  9-822, 
When  hammered  cautiously,  its  density  is  considerably 
increased ;  it  breaks,  however,  when  struck  smartly  by 
a  hammer,  and,  consequently,  is  not  malleable,  neither 
can  it  be  drawn  out  into  wire ;  it  melts  at  the  temper- 
ature of  476°. — Thomson's  Chtmutry,  Bismuth  is 
used  in  the  composition  of  pewter,  in  the  fabrication 
of  printers'  types,  and  in  various  other  metallic  mix- 
tures. With  an  equal  weight  of  lead,  it  forms  a  bril- 
liant white  alloy,  much  harder  than  lead,  and  more 
malleable  than  bisnmth,  though  not  ductile ;  and  if 
the  proportion  of  lead  be  increased,  it  is  rendered  still 
more  malleable.  Eight  parts  of  bismuth,  five  of  lead, 
and  three  of  tin,  constitute  the  fusible  metal,  sometimes 
called  Newton's,  from  its  discoverer,  which  melts  at 
the  heat  of  boiling  water,  and  may  be  fused  over  a  can- 
dle in  a  piece  of  stiif  paper  without  burning  the  paper. 
Pewterers'  solder  is  formed  of  one  part  of  bismuth, 
with  five  of  lead,  and  three  of  tin.  It  forms  |he  bssis 
of  a  sympathetic  ink. — Ure. 

Bittunen  (Germ.  Judenpech  t  Du.  Jodenh/m ;  It, 
At/cUto ;  Sp.  At/alto ,•  Port.  AtphaUo ;  Russ.  AMfali ;  Lat. 
Atphaltum  hitumtn  Judaictim).  This  term  includes  a 
considerable  range  of  inflammable  mineral  substanccH, 
burning  with  the  flame  in  the  open  air.  They  difl'er  in 
consistency,  from  a  thin  fluid  to  a  solid ;  but  the  solids 
are  for  the  most  part  liqueflable  at  a  moderate  heat. 
They  are:  l.NapkIha;  afine,  white,  thin,  fragrant,  color- 
less oil,  which  issues  out  of  white,  yellow,  or  black  clays 
in  Persia  and  Media.  This  is  highly  inflammable.  Nuar 
the  village  of  Amiano,  in  the  State  of  Parma,  there  ex- 
ists a  spring  which  yields  this  substance  in  suflieictit 
quantity  to  illuminate  the  city  of  Genoa,  for  which 
purpose  it  is  employed.  Willi  certain  vegetable  oils, 
naphtha  is  said  to  form  a  good  varnish.  2. 1'ttroleum 
is  much  thicker  than  naphtha,  resembling  in  consist- 
ence common  tar.  It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odor, 
and  a  blackish  or  reddish  brown  color.  During  com- 
bustion, it  emits  a  thick  black  smoke,  and  leaves  a  lit- 
tle residua  in  the  form  of  black  coal.   It  Is  more  abund- 
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ant  than  the  first-mentioned  variety,  from  which  It  doe« 
not  seem  to  diflfer,  except  in  being  more  ingplssated.  It 
ia  fuund  in  various  countries,  and  is  especially  abund- 
ant in  the  Birman  empire,  where  it  is  met  with  above 
Prome,  within  about  two  miles  of  the  Irrawaddi.  The 
gross  annual  produce  of  the  wells  in  this  place  hu  been 
estimated  at  about  80,000,000  lbs.,  worth  on  the  spot 
about  U.  Sd.  a  cwt. ;  and  the  supply  might,  if  a  mark- 
et could  be  found,  bo  indoAnitely  increased.  It  is  used 
as  a  lamp  oil,  and,  when  mingled  with  earth  or  ashes, 
as  fuel  and  in  the  paying  of  boats. — Geographical  lAe- 
tiatmry,  i.  S77.  In  the  United  States  it  is  found 
abundantly  in  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  New  York,  where 
it  is  known  by  the  name  of  Seneca  or  Genesee  oil.  It 
is  also  obtained  Axtm  wolls  in  the  island  of  Zante, 
Herodotus  tells  us  tliat  he  had  seen  these  wells  (lib. 
iv.  c.  195) ;  and  the  description  he  has  given  of  them, 
and  of  the  mode  of  obtaining  the  petroleum,  corre- 
sponds in  all  respects  with  the  accounts  of  the  best 
modern  travelers.  The  average  annual  produce  of  the 
Zante  springs  is  about  100  barrels.  —  <~?ii,imdlkr'8 
Travel!  in  Greece,  4  to  ed.  p.  801;  Uoi.lam/s  TraceU 
M  Greece,  4to  ed.  p.  18.  Petroleum  is  particularly 
abundant  in  Persia.  "  When  taken  from  the  pit,  it  is 
a  thick  liquid  resembling  pitch.  The  botto-.ns  of  most 
vessels  which  navigate  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris  are 
covered  with  it,  and  it  is  also  used  in  lampsins  tead 
of  oil  by  the  natives.  The  most  pnxtuctivo  fountains 
Are  those  of  Kerkv,....,  Mendali,  and  Uadku.  The  wells 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  latter  seem  to  be  quite  in- 
exhau£>tible,  being  no  sooner  emptied  than  they  again 
begin  to  fill.  Some  of  them  have  been  found  to  yield 
from  1000  to  1600  lbs.  a  day  I" — Kinnibu's  Persian 
tjnpire,  p.  39  and  359.  3.  Maltha,  or  Sea^wax,  is  a 
solid  whitish  substance,  not  unlike  tallow.  It  melts 
when  heated,  and  in  cooling  assumes  the  consisitence 
of  white  cerate.  Tliis  is  most  probably  the  bitumen 
candidum  of  Pliny. — IJist.  Nat.  lib.  xxxv.  c,  15.  It  is 
not  U!>od  as  pitch ;  but  it  affords  a  better  light  than 
pet'oleum,  and  emits  a  less  disogrr-cable  smell.  It  is 
found  on  the  surface  of  tho  Baikal  Lake  in  Siberia,  at 
the  foot  of  tho  mountains  of  liucktiari  in  Persia,  and  in 
some  other  places.  4.  Elastic  Bitumen  yields  easily  to 
pressure ;  is  flexible  and  elastic.  It  emits  a  strong  bi- 
tuminous odor,  and  is  about  the  weight  of  water.  On 
exposure  to  the  air  it  hardens,  and  loses  its  elasticity. 
It  takes  up  tho  traces  of  crayons  in  the  same  manner 
as  caoutchouc  or  Indian  rubber,  whence  it  has  obtain- 
ed the  name  of  mineral  caoutchouc.  It  has  hitherto 
been  found  only  in  tho  lead  mines  of  Derbyshire.  5. 
Compact  liitumen,  or  Atphaltum,  is  of  n  shining  black 
color,  solid,  and  brittle,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture. 
Its  specific  gravity  varies  from  1  to  1-6.  Like  the  for- 
mer varieties,  it  burns  freely,  and  leaves  but  little  re- 
siduum. It  is  found  in  India,  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Dead  Sea,  in  France,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  large  de- 
posits in  sandstone  in  Albania ;  but  nowhere  so  largely 
ss  in  the  island  of  Trnidad,  where  it  forms  a  lake  three 
miles  in  circumference,  and  of  a  thickness  unknown. 
A  gentle  heat  renders  it  ductile,  and,  when  mixed  with 
greatio  or  common  pitch,  it  is  used  for  paying  the  bot- 
toms of  ships,  and  is  said  to  protect  them  ttom  the  te- 
redo of  the  West  Indian  seas.  Tho  ancients  employed 
liitumon  in  tho  construction  of  their  buildings.  The 
bricks  of  which  the  walls  of  Bai)ylon  were  bull  were, 
it  is  said  (Hkrohotiih,  lib.  i.  §  179),  cemented  with 
hot.  I)itumcn,  which  gave  them  unusual  solidity. 

Blacking  (tier.  Schuhsehmarze,  Wichse;  Fr.  Stnr 
(tie  curdonnier) ;  1 1.  Nero  da  ui/ner  It  icarpe ;  Sp.  Netfro 
lie  zapalos).  A  factitious  article,  prepared  in  various 
Hayi<,  usi'il  in  the  blacking  of  boots  and  shoes.  The 
principal  ingredients  in  its  manufacture  are  oil,  vine- 
gar, und  various  sorts  of  blacking  matter.  It  is  in 
very  extensive  demand.  Some  of  tho  establishments 
for  its  manufacture,  especially  those  in  the  metropolis, 
urn  on  a  large  tcalo ;  and  it  is  in  such  only  that  it  can 
be  cheaply  and  advantageously  produced.     One  of  the 


principal,  or  rather  we  may  say  fhe  principal  Outlay 
in  establishing  a  blacking  business,  consists  in  adver- 
tising. Indeed,  any  individual  or  set  of  individuals, 
provided  they  supply  a  peasonaoly  good  article,  may, 
by  continuous  advertising  and  pufling,  attain  to  the 
highest  eminence  in  the  "  blacking  line." 

Black-lead,  Plumbago,  or 'Wad  (Du.  Potloot; 
Fr.  Mine  de  Plomb  noir,  plomb  de  mine,  Potelot;  Gcr. 
Pottloth,  ReisMey ;  It.  Miniera  dipiombo,  Piombaygine, 
Corezolo;  Lat.  Plumbago;  Sp.  Piedra  mineral  de  plomo}, 
a  mineral  of  a  dark  steel  gray  color,  and  a  metallic 
lustre ;  it  is  soft,  has  a  greasy  feel,  and  leaves  a  dark- 
colored  line  when  drawn  along  paper. 

This  mineral  is  found  only  in  a  state  of  purity  in 
Borrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  the  mines  in  which  have 
been  wrought  since  the  days  of  Elizabeth.  The  lead 
is  not  found  in  veins  liut  in  detached  pieces,  or  in  what 
are  called  upa  or  bellies,  so  that  the  supply  is  very  ir- 
regular, the  miners  being  frequently  employed  for  a 
lengthened  period  in  seeking  at  random  for  the  lead. 
Its  quality  also  differs  verj'  widely.  The  best  is  that 
which  is  lightest,  and  the  trace  of  which  on  paper  is 
easily  and  completely  removed  ay  the  application  of 
India  rubber.  The  mine  used  only  to  be  opened  at  in- 
tervals, but  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past  it 
has  been  constantly  open.  The  supply,  however,  has 
been  extremely  scanty,  and  mostly  also  very  inferior. 
This  lead  is  now  almost  wholly  employed  in  making 
pencils:  an  inferior  variety  from  Spain  and  Ceylon 
being  used  in  the  manufacture  of  crucibles,  the  polish- 
ing of  cast-iron  utensils,  the  diminishing  of  friction, 
and  other  purposes  to  which  genuine  black-lead  was 
formerly  applied. 

Black-lead  Penoiln  (Du.  Potlootpennen;  Fr.  Crag- 
onsnoirs;  Ger.  Bleystl/le;  It.  Jjopis  nero;  Port.  //j/h» 
negro;  Rusa.  Karanaschft ;  Sp.  Anpiz  n^^ro)  are  formed 
of  black-lead,  encircled  with  cedar.  There  is  hardly, 
perhaps,  any  thing  in  which  the  temptation  to  substi- 
tute a  spurious  for  a  genuine  article  Is  greater,  or  in 
which,  consequently,  the  purchaser  is  more  liable  to 
be  deceived,  than  black-lead  pencils.  This  ia  occasion- 
ed by  the  vast  difference  between  the  cost  of  genuine 
Cumberland  lead  and  of  the  other  articles  that  are  or 
may  be  substituted  for  it.  Pencils  are  usually  de- 
scribed as  follows :  first  quality,  or  drawing  pencils ; 
second  quality,  or  prepared  pencils ;  third  quality,  or 
composition  pencils.  1.  Pencils  of  theirs*  quality  are, 
when  genuine,  made  of  pnro  Cumberland  lead,  and 
cost,  in  the  year  1848,  80».  per  lb.,  or  £168  per  cwt. 
From  18  to  20  dozen  such  pencils  are  produced  from  a 
pound  of  this  lead.  These  pencils  are  usually  made 
l>y  sawing  tho  lead  into  the  pieces  inserted  in  thd 
cedar.  Sometimes,  however,  the  lead  isin  parts  gritty 
and  defective,  so  that  a  pencil  of  this  kind  may,  in  fact, 
bo  very  inferior.  To  obviate  this  defect,  some  makert 
prepare  the  lead,  to  free  it  from  the  grit  or  earthy  parti- 
cles ;  and,  provided  no  antimony  or  other  alloy  be  mixed 
up  with  the  prepared  lead,  the  pencils  produced  from  It 
are  most  to  be  depended  on.  2.  Pencils  of  the  second 
quality  are  manufactured  out  of  the  sawings  or  dust 
of  pure  lead,  with  the  dust  of  the  small  pieces  picked 
up  by  poor  people  fVom  tho  rubbish  thrown  out  of  the 
mine,  mixed  or  alloyed  with  a  greater  or  less  quantity 
of  antimony.  The  goodness  of  this  pencil  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  proportion  in  which  the  pure  lead  ex- 
ceo<ls  the  antimony.  But  as  the  cost  of  the  former 
may  bo  taken  at  £100  a  cwt.,  and  that  of  the  latter  at 
only  2(ui.,  there  is  an  all  b\it  irresistible  tc-  ptation  to 
increase  the  proportion  of  tho  latter  beyond  dne  bounds. 
This  sort  of  composition  produces  almut  15  or  If!  dozen 
pencils  to  the  pound ;  their  price  varying  according  to 
the  purity  of  tho  lead.  3.  The  third  quality  of  pencil 
Is  made  by  using  Mexican  or  Spanish  lead  dust,  costing 
46*.  or  60«.  a  cwt.,  with  antimony  costing  about  26*. 
per  owt.  It  produces  abont  14  or  IS  dozen  pencils  to 
the  lb.,  which  moy  be  sold  at  from  2s.  IW.  to  Vis.  per 
gross,  acconling  to  the  cost  of  the  articles  employed 
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and  the  care  taken  in  mixing  them.  This  sort  of  pen- 
oil  may  talce  a  firm  point,  and  make  a  line  stroke,  but 
ita  trace  will  not  obliteruto  on  being  rubbed  with  India 
rubber.  The  easy  and  complete  obliteration  of  (he 
stroke  is,  in  fact,  the  best  anil  perhaps  only  test  of  a 
pencil  being  of  pure  Cumberland  lead. — Private  infor- 
mation. 

Black  B«a,  or  Xhudne  Sea  {Pontut  Euxiniu  of 
the  ancients),  is  a  lar^e  iiilinul  sva,  bounded  on  the 
west  by  Kumolia,  Bulgaria,  and  Bessarabia ;  on  the 
north  by  Russian  Tarlary ;  on  the  east  by  Mingrelia, 
Circossia,  and  Georgia ;  and  on  the  south  by  Anatolia. 
It  is  entered  from  the  Mediterranean  through  the  chan- 
nel of  the  Dardanelles,  anciently  the  IlcUetporU,  the  Sea 
of  Marmora  or  J'ropontit,  and  the  channel  of  Constan- 
tinople or  Thracian  Boiporu» ;  and  it  is  connected  with 
the  Sea  of  Azof,  or  Palut  Maotit,  by  the  strait  between 
the  Crimea  and  the  Isle  of  Taman,  anciently  the  C'im- 
mtrian  Boiporiu,  and  known  by  the  various  modern 
names  of  the  Strait  of  Kertcb,  of  Yenikale,  and  of 
Tanian. 

Till  within  lesa  than  half  a  century,  the  extent  of  the 
Black  Sea,  and  the  position  of  several  of  its  principal 
capes,  gulfs,  and  ports,  were  very  imperfectly  ascer- 
tained. But  soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  National  Institute  sent  M.  Beauchamp 
to  examine  this  sea,  and  especially  its  southern  shores. 
In  this  enterprise  he  was  much  impeded  by  the  jealousy 
of  the  Turks :  nevertheless,  he  ascertained  that  Cape 
Kerem|)e,  Curambii,  was  placed  in  the  charts  too  fur 
to  the  soutli ;  that  the  Gulf  of  Sansoun,  Amittiuu  Sinus, 
was  deeper  than  it  is  commonly  represented ;  and  that 
Trebizond,  the  Tarabazan  of  the  Turks,  nncicnlly  jTro- 
pex  was  live  or  six  leagues  farther  in  the  west  than 
V  ,,|ieared  in  the  charts.  But  recent  travelers  have 
discovered  that  even  the  Parisian  charts  are  inaccurate. 
According  to  Dr.  Clarke,  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  the 
Ulan-Adassi  of  the  Turks,  the  Fidonisi  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  ancient  Ltuct,  lies  fifteen  minutes,  and 
the  port  of  Odessa  twenty-seven  minutes,  too  far  to- 
ward the  north  ((^'lakke's  7'ravtb,  i.  658) ;  and  Mr. 
Macgill  ascertained,  from  two  observations  of  his  own, 
compared  with  those  of  some  captains  who  bad  navi- 
gated this  sea,  that  in  the  French  charts  even  Cape  Ke- 
rempe  is  set  down  fifteen  miles  too  far  north,  while 
Cape  Aria  or  Saritch  or  Careza,  Ki-iu-Metopim,  in  the 
Crimea,  is  placed  twenty-two  miles  too  far  south.  This, 
of  course,  makes  a  difference  in  the  width  of  the  sea 
at  this  place  of  thirty-seven  miles. — Macoili.'s  Trav- 
tit,  i.  l<i'a. 

According  to  the  best  authorities,  which  Mr.  Arrow- 
smith  has  followed  in  his  maps  of  this  sea,  it  lies  be- 
tween 41  and  4ti^  degrees  of  north  latitude  (the  bottom 
of  the  Bay  of  Sansoun  penetrating  nearly  to  the  4Uth 
degree,  and  Cape  Kerempe  stretching  out  nearly  to  the 
42d),  and  between  28  and  41^  degrees  of  east  longi- 
tude from  Greenwich.  This  will  give  for  its  extreme 
breadth,  from  Cape  Baba,  in  Anatolia,  to  Odessa,  about 
38il  miles,  and  for  its  extreme  length,  from  the  coast 
of  Kunielia  to  the  mouth  of  the  I'hasis,  7UU  miles.  The 
Black  Sea,  however,  may  be  considered  as  divided  into 
two  parts,  by  Cape  Aria  on  the  south  of  the  Crimea,  and 
Cape  Kerempe  on  the  coast  of  I'aphlagonia;  the  for- 
mer lying  in  about  44^,  and  the  latter  in  about  42  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  Both  these  capes  being  high 
land,  vessels  sailing  between  Ihnni  can  discover  the 
coast  on  eit  her  side.  The  circumfercitce  of  the  Black 
Sea  is  about  8HU0  miles. 

Russian  statistical  reports  are  so  little  to  bo  relied 
upon,  that  it  is  dilHcult  to  give  any  very  accurate  re- 
turns of  the  general  trade  of  ttie  Black  Sea.  Within 
the  last  twenty  years  a  total  change  has  been  elTected 
in  the  aspect  of  its  conimerce.  This  is  chielly  to  Imi 
atttributed  to  the  existence  of  the  British  market. 
When  importations  of  corn  into  England  were  freed 
from  fiscal  influences,  the  vast  and  fertile  plains  of 
southern  Runi*,  and  the  rich  valley  of  the  Pauube, 


supplied  the  ever-increasing  demand ;  and  the  require- 
mcnts  of  Great  Britain,  however  they  may  increase, 
will  be  met  by  enormously  elastic  powers  of  produc- 
tion. The  prohibitive  policy  of  Russia  exercises,  how- 
ever, a  most  ii^urious  influence  upon  foreign  trade,  and 
combines  to  render  the  expense  of  freight  upon  the 
coasts  of  the  Bls-k  Sea  higher  than  upon  any  other 
eastern  sea-board.  In  consequence  of  the  more'liberal 
commercial  policy  of  Turkey  and  the  Uanubian  prin- 
cipalities, the  exports  of  Rumelia,  Moldavia,  and  Wal- 
lachia,  are  increasing  far  more  rapidly  than  those  of 
the  Russian  provinces,  while  the  grain  is  more  highly 
esteemed  in  the  English  market.  The  total  amount 
of  wheat  received  by  Great  Britain  in  1862  from  the 
Russian  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  was  789,760  quarters, 
in  374  vessels.  The  total  amount  shipped  from  Ru- 
melia and  the  Danubian  principalities  was  112,650 
quarters,  in  92  vessels.  The  general  exports  of  the 
principalities  have  been  gradually  increasing.  In 
1849  the  total  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£800,240;  in  1860,  £898,716;  and  in  1851,  £896,895. 
The  total  value  of  the  exports  in  1849  was  £1,113,272; 
in  1860  it  was  £839,712 ;  and  in  1861,  £1,274,625.  As 
the  corn  trade  to  the  British  dominions  is  the  mainly 
important  branch  of  commerce  in  the  Black  Sea,  those 
statistics  connected  with  it  which  are  derived  from  the 
English  official  reports  contain  all  that  is  most  impor- 
tant. Apart  from  this  no  very  remarkable  features  in 
the  local  trade  have  been  recently  developed,  nor.  if 
there  were,  are  there  any  authentic  reports  of  its  ex- 
tent. 

The  principal  articles  of  commerce  ofibrded  by  the 
countries  on  the  Black  Sea  are,  wheat,  rice,  tobacco, 
hides,  tallow,  hare-skins,  honey,  wax,  iron,  and  yellow 
grains  for  dyeing  from  Rumelia  and  Bulgaria,  by  the 
ports  of  Varna  and  Bourgas.  The  same  articles,  with 
the  addition  of  wool,  butter,  hemp,  masts,  ship-timber, 
and  pitch,  are  exported  from  Moldavia  and  Wallachia, 
by  Ibraila  and  Galatz,  on  the  Danube.  From  Bcsau- 
rabia  by  Ovidopol,  and  from  the  province  of  Chersun 
by  Odessa,  Akermann,  and  Cherson,  come  corn,  ouk 
timber,  hides,  tallow,  tar,  shagreen,  wax,  honey,  hemp, 
sail-cloth,  and  wool ;  from  the  Crimea,  by  the  ports  of 
Actiar,  Koslofi',  and  Cafl'a,  com,  wool,  wax,  honey, 
dried  and  salted  hides,  deer-skins,  morocco  leather, 
sheep-skins,  salted  and  dried  fish,  potash,  felt,  caviare, 
wine,  silk,  and  snltpctre ;  from  the  countries  on  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  by  the  ports  of  Taganrog,  Berdianski,  and 
Mariapol,  iron  (of  which  Constantinople  and  Smyrna 
require  about  60,000  quintals  each),  dried  lish,  caviare, 
butter,  hides,  tallow,  wheat,  timber,  furs,  sail-clotli, 
cordage,  hemp,  linens,  wax,  and  wool ;  from  Anatolia, 
by  the  ports  of  Krckli,  Anmsrch,  Ineboli,  Sinope.  and 
L'niah,  hides,  dried  fruits,  linens,  linen  thread,  wax, 
honey,  hemp,  copper,  and  ship-timber;  from  the  coast 
of  Roum  and  Sansoun  the  same  articles ;  from  the 
countries  of  the  Laziens  and  Gurions,  principally  by 
Trebizond,  all  the  above  articles,  except  ship-timber; 
and  from  Mingrelia,  and  the  country  of  the  Abasses, 
principally  by  Sou(yuk  and  Anapa,  slaves,  timber, 
box-wood,  wool,  silk,  furs,  butter,  hides,  wax,  and 
honey.  The  trade  to  these  coasts  is  entirely  carried 
on  by  a  few  Greeks  of  Constantinople,  and  is  very  in- 
signilicant. — E.  B. 

Blank  (French  Slanc)  literally  signifies  while. 
Blunciu,  or  Blancn,  was  a  kind  of  white  or  silver  mon- 
ey, of  base  alloy,  coined  by  Henry  V.  in  those  parts  of 
France  which  wore  then  subject  to  England.  It  was 
valued  at  8(i,  sterling.  Mank  also  denotes  a  small 
copper  coin,  formerly  current  in  France,  at  the  rate  of 
five  doniurs  Tournois. — E.  B. 

Bleachlsg  is  the  art  of  depriving  cotton,  linen, 
silk,  wool,  wax,  otc,  of  their  coloring  matter,  and  ren- 
dering them  as  white  as  possible.  The  word  is  proba- 
bly derived  from  the  French  term  blanchimeni,  wblcii 
signifies  the  process  of  rentleriuff  while. 

This  art  ww  known  early  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and 
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India.  Known  in  ancient  Gaul. — Plint.  In  the 
last  century  an  improved  chemical  system  was  adopt- 
ed l>v  the  Dutch, '  'ho  introduced  it  Into  England  and 
Scotland  in  1768.  There  are  now  immenso  ble-  V  ■ 
fields  in  both  countriec,  particularly  in  Lancashire  and 
in  tho  counties  of  Fife,  Forfar,  and  Renfrew,  '  ».o  in 
the  vale  of  the  Leven,  in  Dumbarton.  Tho  c'.iemical 
process  of  BcrthoUet  was  introduced  in  1706. — BlanchU 
vtent  den  Toila. 

Blockade,  in  war,  the  shutting  up  of  any  place  or 
port  by  II  naval  or  military  force,  so  as  to  cut  off  all 
communication  with  those  who  are  without  the  hostile 
line.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  part  of  the  luw  of  nations 
which,  in  practice,  presents  so  many  perplexing  ques- 
tions as  that  which  concerns  the  respective  rights  of 
neutral  and  belligerent  states.  No  deHnite  lino  of  dis- 
tinction has  yet  been  drawn  between  tho  privileges  of 
war  and  peace ;  and  tho  consequence  has  been,  that, 
in  all  the  wars  which  have  been  waged  in  Europe,  the 
general  tranquillity  of  the  world  has  been  endanger- 
ed by  the  jarring  of  these  two  different  interests.  It 
has  commonly  happened,  too,  that  all  these  important 
questions  havo  been  agitated  during  a  season  of  war; 
when  the  passions  of  the  contending  parties  were 
keenly  engaged  in  tho  dispute ;  when  principles  were 
already  subverted ;  and  when  the  minds  of  men,  ex- 
asperated by  the  glaring  infraction  of  acknowledged 
rights,  were  not  in  a  state  to  agree  on  any  system  of 
general  equity  by  which  to  regulate  and  reform  the 
erring  policy  of  states.  In  these  circumstances,  many 
points  of  international  law,  which  appear  to  rest  on 
the  most  obvious  principles,  and  which  are  very  clearly 
settled  in  the  writings  of  civilians,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  the  occasion  in  practice  of  no  small  controversy, 
and  have  frequently  involved  nations  in  all  the  miseries 
of  protracted  war.  This  has  been  in  some  measure 
manifested  in  the  case  of  tho  Rightu  of  Blockade,  re- 
specting which,  though  no  diflerenco  of  opinion  has 
ever  prevailed  among  speculative  writers,  a  controversy 
arose  during  tho  late  contests  in  Europe,  which,  along 
with  otiicr  points,  ultimately  involved  Great  Britain 
in  a  war  with  the  neutral  powers.  AVe  propose,  in  the 
course  of  the  subsequent  observations,  to  state,  1st.  The 
general  principles  from  which  the  most  approved 
writers  have  deduced  tito  rights  of  blockade  ;  and,  2d. 
To  give  a  short  account  of  tho  differences  which  took 
place  lietween  the  neutral  and  the  belligerent  states 
respecting  the  extent  of  those  rights. 

Ill  regulating  the  respective  privileges  of  the  neutral 
and  tlic  belligerent,  it  has  generally  been  held  as  a 
fundamental  principle,  by  writers  on  tho  law  of  na- 
tions, that  those  rights  from  the  exercise  of  which 
less  benefit  would  accrue  to  one  party  than  detriment 
to  tho  other  should  be  abandoned ;  and  in  all  cases 
wliere  the  rights  of  war  happen  to  come  into  collision, 
the  application  of  this  rule  will  decide  which  of  the 
two  parties  must  yield  to  the  convenience  of  the  other. 
Tluis  tlie  neutral  state  is  debarred  from  corrying  on 
any  trade  with  either  of  tlie  belligerents  in  warlike 
stores.  The  general  right  to  a  free  trade  is  modified, 
in  tliis  particular  instance,  by  the  paramount  rights  of 
the  belligerent.  To  refrain  fur  a  lime  from  trading 
witli  an  individual  state  in  warlike  stores  can  at  most 
only  impose  a  trifling  inconvenience  on  the  neutral 
power,  while  the  continuance  of  such  a  trade  might 
terninato  in  the  destruction  of  tho  l)elligeront.  The 
detriment  occasioned  to  the  one  party  by  the  exist- 
ence of  such  a  trade,  is,  in  this  manner,  infinitely  great- 
er tlian  tlio  loss  suffered  by  the  other  from  its  aban- 
donment. Warlike  stores,  and  whatever  else  hears  a 
direct  reference  to  war,  are  accordingly  proscribed  as 
unlawful  articles  of  trade,  and  made  li'able  to  sei/.ure 
by  either  of  tho  belligerents.  To  this  inconvenience 
tlic  neutral  is  exposed,  to  avoid  the  greater  inconven- 
ience and  damage  which  might  fall  on  tho  belligerent 
by  the  licensing  of  such  a  trade.  On  the  other  hand, 
tliB  neutral  state  enjoys  tho  most  \inlimited  fl-eedom  of 


trade  in  all  other  articles  with  either  of  the  powers  at 
war ;  and  though,  by  means  of  this  beneficial  inter- 
course, they  may  be  both  furnished  with  the  means 
of  carrying  on  a  protracted  contest,  this  is  a  contingent 
and  incidental  consequence  of  the  trade,  which,  in  its 
character,  is  substantially  pacific,  and  which  is  attend- 
ed with  such  great  and  immediate  advantages,  that 
they  could  not,  with  any  regard  to  equity,  be  sacri- 
ficed to  the  remote  convenience  of  the  belligerent. 

Applying  these  principles  to  a  siege  or  to  a  blockade, 
it  is  evident  thac  the  belligerent  who  had  an  expensive 
scheme  of  hostile  operations  of  either  kind  in  depend- 
ence would  be  far  more  seriously  injured  by  its  inter- 
ruption than  the  neutral  would  be  benefited  by  a  free 
intercourse  with  the  blockaded  place.  On  this  ground, 
therefore,  a  belligerent  who  has  formed  a  siege  or  a 
blockade  ha'  an  indisputable  right  to  debar  the  neu- 
tral from  all  intercourse  with  those  who  are  included 
within  his  lines;  and  any  attempt  to  penetrate  the 
blockade  for  the  purposes  of  trade  subjects  those  who 
attempt  it  to  destruction,  and  their  properties  to  cou  - 
fiscation.  Tne  very  existence,  indeed,  of  a  siege  or  a 
blockade,  as  a  lawful  act  of  hostility,  implies  the  right 
of  enforcing  it  by  an  indiscriminate  exclusion  of  all 
who  seek  access  to  the  besieged. 

But  although  this  view  of  the  natnre  of  a  blockade, 
and  of  tho  rights  attaching  to  it,  is  clearly  laid  down 
by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and  although  it 
has  been  acknowledged  in  practice  by  all  civilized 
states,  a  question  was  agitated  in  the  late  wars  of 
Europe,  between  tho  neutral  and  the  belligerent  pow- 
ers, as  to  the  degree  of  restraint  necessary  to  constitute 
a  blockade,  and,  of  course,  to  entitle  the  blockading 
party  to  all  tho  rights  consequent  upon  this  scheme 
of  operations;  and  it  is  this  dispute  which  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  the  occasion  of  a  general  war  with  the 
neutral  powers. 

The  success  which  attended  the  naval  operations  of 
Great  Britain  during  the  war  with  France  naturally 
suggested  to  her  rulers  the  possibility  of  extending  this 
species  of  annoyance,  and  of  converting  the  all-power- 
ful navy  which  they  possessed  into  an  instrument  of 
active  hostility.  With  this  view,  instead  of  confining 
its  efforts  to  the  mere  watching  of  the  enemy's  already 
ruined  trade,  it  was  resolved  to  give  greater  scope  to 
such  an  immense  engine  of  maritime  power,  by  plac- 
ing under  blockade  the  enemy's  ports,  the  mouths  of 
navigable  rivers,  and  even  extensive  tracts  of  his 
coast.  Proclamations  to  this  effect  were  accordingly 
issued ;  and  the  neutral  trader  was  duly  v.-amod  oti^ 
and  prohibited,  under  the  peril  of  detention,  from  all 
intercourse  with  the  interdicted  coast.  But  the  legal- 
ity of  these  blockades  by  proclamation  being  disputed 
both  by  the  neutral  powers  and  by  the  enemy,  their 
execution  was  resisted  by  a  counter  decree,  which,  on 
the  plea  of  retaliation,  placed  under  blockade  the  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain,  and  subjected  all  neutral  ves- 
sels to  detention  and  capture  which  should  have  been 
found  touching  at  any  of  its  ports.  On  the  same  plea 
of  retaliation,  several  decrees  or  orders  in  council  were 
issued  by  Britain,  ordaining  that  no  neutral  vessel 
should  havo  any  intercourse  with  Franco  and  her  de- 
pendencies, cxcipt  such  i-essel  should  first  touch  at  a 
British  port,  where,  in  some  cases,  the  cargo  was  to  be 
landed,  and  was  to  pay  certain  duties  to  the  British 
government.  From  this  period  the  maxims  of  equity 
and  the  rules  of  international  law  were  set  aside,  and 
the  ocean  became  a  scene  of  proscription  and  pillage. 
All  this  anarchy  having  originated  in  a  disagreement 
respecting  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  blockade,  it  be- 
comes of  importance  to  bring  back  tho  question  to  its 
true  elements,  and  to  fix  the  principles  by  which  olone 
it  shov.ld  bo  settled. 

The  object  of  a  blockade  is  to  reduce  the  inhabitants 
of  the  blockaded  town  to  such  straits  that  they  shall 
be  forced  to  surrender  to  the  discretion  of  their  enemies 
in  order  to  preserve  their  llvtjs ;  and  hence  the  legality 
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of  creiy  blockade,  except  with  a  riew  to  capture,  bai 
been  qaeitioned.  But  without  eDlering  into  Ihia  quri- 
Uon,  It  secmi  obvioui  that,  in  order  to  constitute  the 
blocliade  of  a  town,  either  with  a  view  to  capture  or 
to  temporary  annoyance,  the  line  by  which  it  i«  sur- 
rounded should  be  so  complete  as  entirely  to  obstruct 
all  access  into  the  place.  When  a  place  is  blockaded 
with  a  view  to  capture,  the  task  of  maintaining  a  nal 
blockade  may  safely  be  left  to  the  blockading  party. 
But  when  a  port  is  blockaded  with  a  view  to  rixcii! 
maritime  annoyance,  the  case  is  widel}'  dilferent ;  be> 
cause,  in  these  circumstances,  the  belligerent  will 
equally  attain  his  end  by  maintaining  tho  mere  show 
of  a  blockade,  while  he  is  in  possession  of  all  its  sub- 
stantial rights.  He  may,  to  save  himself  expense  and 
trouble,  relax  the  blockade  of  his  enemy's  ports,  while 
he  enforces  tho  exclusion  of  all  neutrals  as  rigorously 
as  if  he  were  maintaining  an  effectual  blockade ;  and, 
in  this  case,  his  proclamation!!,  while  they  are  issued 
ostensibly  for  the  blockade  of  thoeneniy's  ports,  would, 
in  reality,  amount  to  olicts  for  the  suppression  of  tho 
neutral  trade.  The  urgent,  immediate,  and  obvious 
interests  of  the  neutral  would  here  be  sacriOced  to  the 
remote,  and  in  many  cas^s  imaginary,  convenience  of 
the  belligerent.  An  edict  might  be  issued  for  the 
blockade  of  the  enemy's  ports,  or  of  extensive  tracts  of 
his  coast,  round  which  no  hostile  line  could  ever  bo 
drawn  so  as  to  constitute  a  real  blockade;  and  the 
whole  trade  of  the  neutral  with  those  interdicted  parts 
of  the  enemy's  territory  would  be  immediately  annihi- 
latr 'I  at  the  arbitrary  mandate  of  one  of  the  belligerents. 
Instead  of  being  carried  on  as  a  matter  of  right,  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  a  common  benelit  to  the  civilized 
world,  and  on  this  account  as  proper  to  be  cherishe<l 
and  encouraged,  tho  neutral  trade  would,  under  such  a 
system,  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  tolerateu  evil, 
existing  only  by  the  sufferance  of  those  who  imagined 
they  had  an  interest  in  obstructing  and  in  crushing  it. 
Tho  law  of  nations  is  not  a  partial  system,  modeled  to 
snit  the  convenience  of  one  party.  It  is  a  system  of 
general  equity,  and  its  edicts  arc  founded  on  a  compre- 
hensive view  of  what  is  for  the  common  welfare  and 
protrction.  In  this  view,  then,  tlio  consequences  to 
the  neutral  of  those  extensive  and  nominal  blockades 
are  sufficient  to  constituto  them  illegal.  Tho  damage 
to  the  neutral  is  infinitely  greater  than  the  lienrlit  to 
the  belligerent.  The  rights  of  blockade,  orid  the  lim- 
itation of  those  rights,  must  stand  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  Justice  and  of  public  law ;  and  their  extension 
beyond  this  equitable  principle  must  temiiuatc  in  uni- 
versal confusion  and  anarchy. 

In  opposition  to  these  arguments  in  favor  of  tlic 
neutral  powers,  it  has  been  urged  that  the  new  system 
of  naval  annoyance,  introdufCil  by  Great  Britain  in 
1800,  was  legal  according  to  the  strictest  construction 
of  the  law  of  blockade,  because  the  proclamations  for 
interrupting  all  intercourse  between  the  different  parts 
of  the  French  coast  were  not  issued  until  it  was  ascer- 
tained, by  the  mo.<it  particular  inquiries,  that  Ureat 
Britain  possessed  an  effectual  naval  force  to  blockade 
the  enemy's  coast  from  Brest  harbor  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Ell«.  It  is  solely  upon  this  principle  that  the 
ministers  of  that  country  maintained  the  legality  of 
those  blockades ;  and  any  breach  in  the  lino  of  block- 
ade, they  admitted,  would  lie  sufficient  to  constitute 
them  illegal.  Such,  then,  is  the  slate  of  this  import- 
ant controversy,  which  seems  to  resolve  itself  into  a 
mere  question  of  fact,  namely,  whether  the  lilockading 
power  has  actually  carried  into  effect  the  blockade,  of 
which  notice  by  proclamation  has  been  given  to  the 
neutral  (lowers. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  treaty  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  no  settlement  of  these  disputed 
qneslions  took  place.  Tho  main  wa'  lietwevn  the  Ku- 
ropean  belligerents,  out  of  whic'<  >'.,e  American  dispute 
had  incidentally  sprung,  lieing  at  an  end,  tho  contro- 
versy respecting  right*  which  could  only  be  exercised 


state  of  war  had  lost  all  practical  importance.  Tt 
I  bt'come  a  mere  question  of  abstr-xct  right,  the  de- 
cision of  which  waa  wisely  atUourned  by  the  powers  at 
war,  and  not  tufhred  to  clog  the  work  of  a  general 
peace.  It  is  likely,  however,  that  on  the  breaking 
out  of  any  new  war,  this  and  other  questions  of  a  like 
nature  would  recur,  and  on  this  account  it  might  be  of 
importance  to  the  future  peace  of  th«  world  if  these 
<|ue8tions  could  be  settled  according  to  some  acknowl- 
edged rule  of  equity  or  polic}-,  and  that  without  deluv. 
-K.  B. 

BlQbl>ar(Uenn.  TKrtm, Fitehtnm ;  Da.T/traan;  It. 
Olio  di  jKtee ;  Up.  (jraua,  A  eeile  d»  ptscado ;  Buss.  Halo 
woneannot,  Worwatt ;  Lat.  (Mfum  pitciautk),  the  fat  of 
whales  and  other  lar^^e  sea-animaU,  of  which  train-oil 
is  made.  The  blubber  is  the  ajtpi  of  the  animal :  it 
lies  under  the  skin,  and  over  the  muscular  flesh ;  it  is 
alMut  six  inches  in  thickness,  but  about  the  under  lip 
it  is  two  or  three  feet  thick.  The  whole  quantity  yield- 
ed by  one  of  these  anmials  ordinarily  amounts  to  -10  or 
bO,  but  sometimes  to  HO  or  more  hnnured  weight.  For- 
merly train-oil  was  manufactured  from  the  blubber  in 
the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  and  other  places  where 
whales  were  caught ;  but  the  practice  is  now  to  bring 
the  blubber  home  In  casks,  and  to  prepare  the  oil  aft- 
erward. 

Board  of  Trade.  Cromwell  scemi  to  have  given 
the  tint  notions  of  t  board  of  trade.  In  1656  he  a|>- 
pointcd  his  son  Kichard,  with  many  lord*  of  his  coun- 
eil,Judgusand  gentlemen,  and  about  twenty  merchants 
of  London.  York,  Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Dover,  etc., 
to  meet  and  consider  by  what  means  the  trade  and  nav- 
igation of  the  republic  might  be  best  promoted.— 
Thumas'h  Aofet  of  ike  JloUt.  ChaHes  II.,  on  his  res- 
toration, established  a  council  of  trade  for  keeping  a 
control  over  the  whole  commerce  of  the  nation,  ItjiiO; 
he  afterward  instituted  a  board  of  trade  and  planta- 
tions, which  was  remodeled  by  AViilism  ill.  This 
board  of  superinspection  was  abolisbeu  in  1782  ;  and  a 
new  council  for  the  aftairs  of  trade,  on  its  present  plan, 
was  ap|iointcil  September  2, 11H6. — IIavun.  In  many 
!  cities  of  Kuropo  and  the  United  Stales,  a  voluntary 
I  Hoard  of  Till Je  is  established  by  the  merchants  of  such 
I  cities — in  some  instances  termed  a  "  Chamber  if  Cmn- 
I  merre,"  Such  associations  are  productive  of  incalcula- 
ble lienefit  to  the  commercial  interests  at  large. 
j  Boat,  a  small  open  vessel,  propelled  on  the  water 
;  by  oars  or  rails.  The  construction,  machinery,  and 
even  the  names  of  boats,  are  very  diflterent,  according 
to  the  various  purposes  for  which  they  are  intendej, 
and  the  services  on  which  they  are  to  be  employed. 
Thus  they  are  occasionally  slight  or  strong,  sharp  or 
flat-bottonied,  open  or  decked,  plain  or  ornamented; 
as  they  may  be  designed  for  swiftness  or  burden,  for 
deep  or  shallow  water,  for  sailing  in  a  harl)or  or  at  sea, 
and  for  convenience  or  pleasure.  The  largest  liuat 
that  usually  accompanies  a  ship  is  the  longJ>oal,  which 
is  generally  fumithed  with  a  mast  and  sails.  Long- 
boats fitted  for  men-of-war  are  occasionally  decked, 
armed,  and  equipped,  for  cruising  short  distances 
against  merchant  ships  of  the  enemy,  or  smugglers, 
for  impressing  seamen,  and  oth  services.  The  batyes, 
which  are  next  in  order,  are  longer,  slighter,  anil  nar- 
rower. They  are  employed  tu  carry  the  principal  seo- 
oiHceri,  as  admirals  and  captains  of  ships  of  war,  and 
are  unfit  for  the  open  sea.  l'innare$  exactly  rcscniblo 
barges,  but  are  somewhat  smaller,  and  have  never 
more  than  eight  oars ;  whereas  a  barge  properly  never 
rows  less  I'lan  ten.  Tho  cutten  of  u  ship  are  liroader, 
deeper,  and  shorter,  than  tho  barges  and  pinnaces: 
they  are  titter  for  sailing,  and  are  commonly  employed 
in  carrv'ing  stores,  provisions,  passengers,  and  the  like, 
to  and  from  the  ship.  In  the  structure  of  this  sort  of 
iMiat  tho  lower  edge  of  every  plank  in  tho  side  over- 
lays the  upper  edge  of  the  plank  below,  which  is  called 
by  ship-wrights  clinkir-build.  YavU  are  somewhat 
less  than  cutters,  nearly  of  tho  same  form,  and  used  for 
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similar  servioea.  Tliey  are  generally  row«d  with  als 
var.i.  The  above  boata  more  particularly  belong  to 
nien-of-wu'-  Merchant  vesacla  above  160  tons  have  at 
least  two,  a  long-boat  and  yawl.  Merchant  ships  em- 
ployed in  tlie  Mediterranean  And  it  more  convenient  to 
osc  a  launch,  which  is  longer,  flattur  in  the  bottom,  and 
better  adapted  every  way  to  the  harbora  of  that  aea, 
than  a  long-boat.  A  vkerry  is  a  light,  sharp  boat, 
used  in  a  river  or  harbor  fur  carrying  passengers  from 
place  to  place.  Punii  an  a  sort  of  oblong,  ilat-bot- 
tomed  boats,  nearly  resembling  floating  stages.  They 
are  used  by  ship-wrighta  and  caulkers,  for  breaming, 
caulkin;(,  or  repairing  a  ship'j  bottom.  It  is  also  the 
name  for  the  smallest  boat  of  yachts,  etc.  A  mo«!«  is 
a  very  flat,  broad  boat,  used  by  merchant  ships  among 
tlie  Caribbce  Islands,  to  bring  hogsheads  of  sugar  off 
from  the  sea-beach  to  the  shipping  anchored  in  the 
roads.  A  felucca  is  •  strong  passage-boat  used  in  tho 
Mediterranean,  and  propelled  with  oars  and  lateen 
sails,  'the  pii-ogue  of  tho  Southern  and  Eastern  seas  is 
a  kind  of  canoe  made  of  the  trunk  of  a  tree  hollowed 
out.  It  is  generally  worked  with  paddles,  but  some- 
times it  is  decked  and  fumisbe''  vith  sails  and  an  oat- 
tiffger.  The  proa,  so  much  ib.ed  by  pirates  in  the 
Eastern  Archipelago,  is  sharp  at  both  ends,  in  order  to 
sail  either  way.  Its  lee  side  is  rounded,  but  the  weath- 
er side  is  flat,  and  provided  with  an  outrigger  to  secure 
its  stability. — E.  U.  The  invention  of  boats  was  so 
earlv,  and  their  use  so  general,  the  art  ri»i  not  lie  traced 
to  any  age  or  country.  Mat^bottomed  boats  were  made 
in  Kngland  in  the  reign  of  the  Conqueror:  the  flat-bot- 
tomed boat  was  again  brought  into  use  by  Barker,  a 
Dutchman,  about  ICOO.  The  life-boat  was  first  sug- 
gciilud  at  South  Shields;  and  one  was  built  by  Mr. 
Grealhead,  tho  inventor,  and  was  first  put  to  sea,  Jan- 
usry  ;«>,  1790,— H  AVON. 

Boatswain,  tho  oflicer  in  a  ship  who  has  the  charge 
of  the  boatK,  !<ails,  rigging,  colors,  anchors,  cables,  and 
cordage.  It  is  also  the  duty  of  this  oflicer  to  summon 
the  crew  to  their  duty ;  to  asAint  with  his  mates  in  tho 
necessary  business  of  the  ship ;  and  to  relieve  the  watch 
when  its  time  expires.  He  has  a  mate  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  long-boat,  for  setting  forth  anchors,  weigh- 
ing or  fetching  home  on  anchor,  warping,  towing,  or 
mooring. 

Bobbin,  a  small  cylinder  of  wood,  with  a  little  bor- 
der or  liead  at  each  end,  and  bored  through  to  receive 
an  iron  pivot.  It  is  used  in  spinning,  to  wind  thread, 
worsted,  hair,  cotton,  silk,  gold,  and  silver. 

Bobbing,  among  flshermcn,  a  method  of  catching 
eels,  diflerent  from  sniggling.  To  bob  for  eels,  a  num- 
ber of  large  lobs  are  well  scoured,  and  a  twisted  hIIIv 
thread  is  run  through  them  from  end  to  end  with  n 
nccille :  they  are  then  tied  fast  with  tho  two  ends  of 
the  silk  thread,  that  they  may  hang  in  so  many  hanks ; 
after  which  the  whole  mass  is  attached  to  a  strong 
cord,  with  a  plummet  fixed  a  littlo  al>ove  tho  worms  to 
link  the  bait,  and  tho  cord  is  made  fast  to  a  strong 
pole.  This  apparatus  is  thrown  into  muddy  water: 
the  eels  tug  lustily  at  tho  bait;  tho  rope  is  then  to  be 
drawn  in  gently,  and  tho  eels  are  brought  ashore. 

BogB,  commonly  the  remains  of  fallen  foresti,  eov- 
en^d  with  peat  and  loose  soil.  Moving  bogs  aro  slips 
of  land  carried  to  lower  levels  by  accumulated  water. 
Of  recent  acts,  one  relating  to  Ireland  fur  their  drain- 
age, passed  March,  1830.  The  bog  land  of  Ireland  has 
been  estimated  at  8,000,000  acres;  that  of  Scotland  at 
upward  of  2,000,000;  and  that  of  England  at  near 
1,0<M),U00  of  acres.  In  January,  1841),  Mr.  Hecs  Keeee 
took  out  a  patent  for  certain  valuable  products  tiom 
Irish  piiat.— //ouMAo/d  Word*,  No.  41. 

Bohea,  n  species  of  tea.     See  Tra. 

Bole,  a  friable  earthy  8ubs,^unce,  a  species  of  the 
»oa|i-stone  family.  Specific  gravity  1'4  to  2.  It  is 
found  in  tho  island  of  Lemnos,  whence  it  is  sometimes 
called  l^iimian  earth;  and  in  Armenia,  Italy,  France, 
ISilchia,  various  parts  of  South  America,  etc.     Arme- 


nian and  French  boler  ere  at  one  time  not  uncommoa 
in  this  country,  being  used  in  the  materia  medic* ;  but 
they  ore  now  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  discarded. 
In  India,  however,  Armenian  bole  still  continues  to  be 
in  extensive  demand.  It  ii  brought  to  Bombay  from 
:  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  ia  toft,  feels  greosy  to  the  touch, 
j  adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue,  and  is  very  frangible : 
I  it  is  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  color ;  though 
sometimct  it  is  teen  of  a  fine  flesh  rod,  which  ia  the 
variety  held  in  the  highest  eittmation.  Some  savage 
nations,  auch  at  the  Ottomaques,  deacribed  by  M. 
Humboldt,  are  in  the  habit  of  allaying  the  pains  of 
hunger  by  eating  boles.  The  Javanese,  when  they 
wish  to  become  thin,  eat  caket,  called  tnnnampo,  made 
of  bole. — Lewis's  Materia  Medica;  TlioMSON'ii  Chem- 
iitn/j  Ainslie'h  Maleria  Jndica. 

Bolivia.  This  name  was  given  in  1H25  to  a  new 
State  or  Kcpublic  in  South  America,  formed  from  the 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru,  which  formerly  constituted 
part  of  the  vice-royalty  of  Buenot  Ayres,  and  wcro 
well  known  by  the  numet  of  Choreas,  I'otosi,  La  I'as, 
Cocliabamba,  and  Santa  Cruz  de  la  Sierra.  These 
provinces,  on  securing  their  independence,  soon  after 
the  battle  of  Ayacucho,  9th  December,  1824,  found  it 
necessary  to  come  to  a  dctemination  as  to  their  future 
political  state  and  institutions ;  and  therefore  it  became 
a  (luestion  with  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Peru  wheth- 
er they  should  continue  their  former  connection  with 
the  Buenos  Ayrean  or  Argentine  provinces,  attach 
themselves  to  the  repuldic  of  Peru,  or  form  their  coun- 
try into  a  separate  and  independent  republic.  But 
the  existing  government  of  Buenos  Ayres  havi-.ig  with 
equal  judgment  and  generosity  divested  itoclf  of  tho 
claim  which  it  hod  on  tho  provinces  of  ' 'pper  Peru, 
tho  inhiiliitanta  of  the  latter  were  left  -"t  ,ierfect  liberty 
to  decide  on  the  future  political  government  of  their 
country.  Deputies  fVom  all  tho  provinces  wcro  in 
consequence  nominated;  and  having  assembled  in 
Chuquisocu,  the  capital  of  tho  republic,  in  August, 
1825,  the  result  of  their  deliberations  was,  that  tho 
provinces  of  Upper  Peru  should  in  future  constitute  a 
separate  and  independent  nation.  This  usscmbly,  con- 
tinuing its  sessions,  issued  a  declaration  of  national 
independence ;  and,  in  the  exuberance  of  their  grati- 
tude to  General  Bolivar  for  the  im|K>rtant  influence  ho 
had  exorcised  in  accomplishing  tho  liberotion  of  their 
country,  they  detonnined  on  giving  the  uauic  of  Bo- 
livia to  tho  whole  country. 

Bolivia  extends  from  9"  80'  to  26'  40'  of  S.  lot.,  ond 
ft'om  68"  to  71°  of  W.  long,  from  London,  and  it  is 
i  bounded  on  the  north  by  Peru  and  Brazil,  on  tho  oust 
by  Brazil  ond  Paraguay,  on  tho  south  by  the  Argen- 
tine provinces  and  Chili,  and  on  the  west  by  tho  Pucittc 
Ocean  and  Peru.  It  has  been  divided  by  the  constit- 
uent Congress  of  Bolivia  into  six  departments,  viz., 
Potosi,  Chuquisaen,  La  Paz,  Sunta  Cruz,  Cochabam- 
ba,  and  Oruro ;  and  these  have  been  subdivided  into 
provinces  and  cantons.  Thuc  each  department  in- 
cludes in  its  jurisdiction  certain  provinces  of  tho  an- 
cient regime.  The  department  of  Potosi  contains  Ata- 
coraa,  Lipez,  Potosi,  Porco,  Chayunto,  and  Cliicus; 
Chuquisaco  contains  Charcas  or  Chuquisacu,  Cinti, 
Ynmparaes,  and  Tomino;  La  Pnz,  the  provinces  of  La 
Paz,  Pacajct,  Slcasica,  Chulumoni,  Omasuyos,  Loreca- 
ja,  and  Apolobanibn;  Sunta  Cruz,  the  provinces  of 
Sunta  Cruz,  Mojos,  Chiquitos,  Vallegrande,  Pampas, 
ond  Bnures ;  ("ochabumba  contains  Cochabamba,  Sa- 
cabn,  Tnpncarl,  Arque,  Pulca,  Clissa,  and  Miscjue  ;  and 
the  doiHirtmcnt  of  Oruro,  the  provinces  of  Poria,  Oruro, 
and  Carangns. 

Tho  only  productions  hitherto  furnished  by  Bolivia 
OS  articles  of  commerce  hove  been  the  precious  metuls, 
which  were  exchanged  for  various  articles  of  luxury 
and  necessity.  The  rude  and  simple  fabrics  manufac- 
tured liy  the  Peruvian  Indians  ore  usually  appropri- 
ated to  their  own  domestic  uses ;  while  tho  valuable 
vegetable  productions,  ond  tho  herds  of  cuttle  aad 
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mules,  which  arc  reared  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  re- 
pulilic,  have  hitherto  srarccly  lieen  sutHcicnt  for  the 
supply  of  the  inhaliitantH  of  thnso  popnloua  mining  dis- 
triots  that  are  principally  depenili-nt  on  thoiii  for  sal)- 
sistcnre.  Coroa  to  the  value  of  (:iOU,0(H)  is  annaally 
exported  from  La  Paa  to  other  parts  of  Bolivia  and 
Peru. 

Before  the  Revolution,  a  very  extensive  traffic  was 
maintained  between  the  upper  provinces  or  Peru  and 
the  provinces  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  for  supplies  of 
cattle  and  mules.  These  were  reared  in  great  nnm- 
liers  in  all  the  interior  Argentine  provinces,  expressly 
for  the  use  of  those  countries,  ani*  were  tirst  sent  by 
easy  journeys  to  the  luxuriant  pastures  of  Salta  and 
Jujuy,  where  they  were  carefully  fed  and  tended  dur- 
ing the  winter,  previous  to  their  being  conveyed  to 
their  linal  destination  in  Bolivia  and  Peru.  Home  idea 
may  lie  funned  of  the  extent  of  this  traffic  by  stating, 
thatliesides  all  those  furnished  by  the  other  Argentine 
provinces,  the  province  of  Salta  alone  supplied  annu- 
ally to  Upper  and  Lower  Peru  from  60,(H)0  to  80,000 
mules,  on  all  of  which  they  realized  considerable  prof- 
its, the  prices  being  pro)M>rtioned  to  the  distance  to 
which  they  were  conveyed.  The  war  of  independence, 
which  has  so  greatly  desolated  the  northern  provinces 
of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and  the  diminished  working  of 
the  mines  of  Bolivia,  have  almost  annihilated  this  lu- 
crative traffic;  but  it  may  be  expected  to  revive  witli 
increasing  vigor  on  their  again  resuming  their  former 
habits  of  tranquillity,  and  becoming  stimulated  ti,  in- 
creased exertion,  liy  the  accession  of  laborious  and  in- 
telligent Europeans,  and  by  the  spread  of  education 
.nd  intelligence. 

By  the  route  of  Cordova,  Tucuman,  and  Salta,  the 
provinces  of  I'pper  Peru  or  Bolivia  formerly  received 
their  supplies  of  articles  of  commerce  from  Europe, 
which  were  landed  at  Buenos  Ayres ;  ond  liy  the  same 
channel  they  liliewise  obtained  1~rge  supplies  of  i'trhn 
or  Paraguay  tea,  to  the  great  amount,  it  is  affirmed, 
of  100,000  arrobai,  or  about  2,600,000  pounds  annually, 
which  had  been  previously  conveyed  by  water  from 
Paraguay  to  Baenos  Ayres,  and  from  thence  by  wag- 
ons .ind  mules  to  Jujuy  and  Bolivia;  thus  enhancing 
its  value  by  a  circuitous  and  expensive  land-carriage 
of  from  2000  to  .SOOO  miles,  while,  by  a  more  improved 
system  of  conveyonce,  it  might  bo  sent  by  tlie  rivers 
Vermcjo  and  Pilcomayo  into  the  heart  of  Bolivia,  at  a 
vast  saving  of  troulili  nid  expense.  The  large  amount 
of  goods  sent  from  Buenos  Ayres  liy  wagons  to  Jujuy 
tended  greatly  to  enrich  the  various  provinces  through 
which  they  passed,  giving  employment  to  numlicrs  of 
the  inhaliitantH ;  and  Jujuy,  which  formed  the  most 
distant  point  that  could  be  reached  by  wagons  or  car- 
riages, tx!came  a  place  of  considerable  importance, 
forming  the  entrrp't  of  the  commerce  of  Peru  and  the 
Argentine  provinces.  From  tliis  place  tlie  various  ar- 
ticles of  commerce  were  conveyed  on  mules  to  their 
ulterior  destination. 

The  new  order  of  affiiirs  consequent  on  the  Revolu- 
tion has  necessarily  produced  important  changes  in 
this  branch  of  commerce,  and  Bolivia  has  in  a  great 
measure  ceased  to  receive  lier  supplies  of  foreign  com- 
modities i)y  this  exiM'nsivc  route.  Commerce,  where 
unrestricted,  always  finds  out  the  shortest  and  leost 
expensive  chunncls  for  the  intro<luction  of  its  com- 
modities. The  trade  is  now  in  a  great  degree  divert- 
ed to  the  ports  of  the  Paciflc,  called  the  Puertos  Inter- 
medios.  Taena  and  Arequipa,  with  their  respective 
ports,  have  now  become  the  principal  channels  through 
which  Bolivia  receives  the  produce  and  mnnufactures 
of  other  countries.  How  far  the  Bolivian  nvemment 
has  succeeded  in  making  Cobija  or  Puerto  la  Mar  of 
that  exclusive  commercial  iin|)ortancc  which  it  con- 
templated, remains  yet  to  l)e  ascertained.  Nature 
presents  great  obstacles  to  the  success  of  the  under- 
taking, which  is  certainly  a  most  praiseworthy  one ;  I 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  coast,  in  which  are  situated  I 


the  Puerto!  Intermedins,  forma  part  of  the  republic 
of  Peru,  to  which,  therefore,  they  must  necessarily  pay 
transit  duties.  A  new  and  very  important  channel 
of  communication  for  commerce  will  be  opened  be- 
tween Bolivia  and  the  Atlantic,  whenever  comnierrial 
enterprise  and  increasing  civilization  shall  have  es- 
tablished steam  navigation  on  the  Rio  de  la  Plata  and 
its  tributary  streams,  the  Vemieju  and  Pilcomayo,  and 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Amazon  to  its  distant  tributa- 
ries, the  Beni  and  the  Mamori. 

By  a  decree  of  the  republican  government  of  Peru, 
dated  22d  February,  1831,  the  following  judicious  reg- 
ulations have  lieen  established  for  settling  (he  com- 
mercial relations  of  that  state  with  the  republic  of 
Bolivia :  1.  The  productions  of  the  territory  of  the  Bo- 
livian repulillc,  introduced  into  Peru  for  its  consump- 
tion, shall  be  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  4  per  cent, 
on  their  valuation.  2.  Those  productions  of  Bolivia 
wliich  only  pass  through  the  territo/y  of  Peru  for  em- 
barkation flrom  its  ports,  shall  only  be  subjected  to  a 
transit  duty  of  2  per  cent.  3.  Silver  and  gold,  either 
coined  or  otherwise,  introduced  from  Bolivia  into  Peru, 
shall  be  exempted  from  any  duties.  4.  All  foreign 
articles  of  commerce  passing  through  the  territory  of 
Peru,  and  destined  for  Bolivia,  shall  only  be  suliject- 
ed  to  the  payment  of  2  per  cent.  «tl  vuliirrm ;  and  the 
decree  of  22d  January,  1830,  which  imposed  transit 
duties  of  from  15  to  45  per  cent,  on  such  commodities, 
has  been  repealed. 

Silver,  however,  has  hitherto  been  the  staple  metal- 
lic production  of  Bolivia,  and  has  given  to  it  that  celeb- 
rity which  it  has  long  possessed.  In  the  rich  mountain 
of  Potosi  alone,  from  the  year  1545  to  the  year  1800, 
no  less  than  $828,950,509  were  coined;  am',  if  to  this 
lie  added  the  amount  of  the  preceding  years,  not  in- 
cluded, and  that  obtained  in  a  clandestine  manner, 
$1,647,901,018  has  been  olrtuincd  in  the  space  of  225 
years. — E.  B. 

Bomb  (jiofijiof,  a  loud  noise),  in  military  affairs,  a 
large  shell  of  cast  iron,  with  a  vent  to  receive  a  fusee, 
which  is  made  of  wood.  The  shell  being  tilled  with 
gunpowder,  the  fusee  is  driven  into  the  vent  within 
an  inch  of  the  head,  and  fastened  with  a  cement  made 
of  quick-lime,  ashes,  brick-dust,  and  steel-lilings,  work- 
ed together  in  a  glutinous  water ;  or  of  four  jurts  of 
pitch,  two  of  colopliony,  one  of  turpentine,  and  one  of 
wax.  Thi"  tulic  is  tilled  with  a  comliustible  matter 
made  of  tv  ounces  of  nitre,  one  of  sulphur,  and  three 
of  gunpowder-dust,  well  rammed.  To  preserve  tlic 
fusee,  it  is  pitched  over,  but  uncased  when  the  lionib 
is  put  into  the  mortar,  and  covered  with  gun|)ow(ler- 
dust,  which,  taking  fire  by  the  flash  of  the  powder  in 
the  chamlier  of  the  mortar,  liums  all  the  time  the  bonili 
is  in  the  air ;  and  when  the  composition  in  the  fusee  Is 
spent,  it  fires  the  powder  in  the  bomb,  which  liursts 
with  great  violence  and  commits  dreadful  devastation. 

Bombs  may  be  used  without  mortars,  as  was  done 
liy  the  Venetians  at  Cundia,  when  the  Turks  had  )>os- 
sessed  themselves  of  the  ditch.  Bombs  were  rolled 
down  upon  them  along  a  plank  with  ledges  set  slopitig 
toward  tiieir  works.  Bombs  did  not  come  into  com- 
mon use  before  the  year  16i)4,  and  then  only  in  llir 
Dutch  and  Spanish  armies.  One  Malthus,  an  English 
engineer,  is  said  to  have  first  carried  them  into  Frtinre, 
where  they  were  used  at  the  siege  of  Collioure. — E.  B. 

Bombay  (Portug.  Burm-Bahia,  "good  harbor"), 
a  city,  sea-port,  and  capital  of  the  presidency,  is  .sit- 
uated on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  at  the  southeastiTii 
extremity  of  the  island  of  Bombay,  separated  from  tlie 
main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming,  with  the 
contiguous  islands  of  Colabah,  Salsctte,  Butcher's  Isl- 
and, and  Caranjah,  one  of  the  best  harbors  in  India. 
I-at.  18'  5«'  N.,  long.  72'  53'  F).  In  1716  the  popula- 
tion was  1C,000;  in  1816,  161,860;  and,  according  to 
the  Bombat/  Calendar,  in  1845,  236,000.  Of  these  two- 
thirds  are  Hindoo:),  20,000  Parsees,  and  the  rest  Mus- 
sulmans, Jews,  aud  Christiana ;  with  a  great  variety 
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of  fluctuatinK  population,  chiefly  nallora  and  tradera. 
It  consiata  of  th«  fort  or  old  town,  1  mile  In  length 
bv  ^  mile  in  lireadth,  in  which  tho  European  inhabit- 
anta  and  moat  of  the  Paraee  mercbanta  reside;  and  the 
new  town,  iiliont  1  mile  diatant  northward,  inhabited 
by  the  llindooa  and  Blohammedan  native  population, 
Iwvond  which  auburb  are  many  detached  vlllai  and 
bunsulowa,  liolonging  to  European  and  other  reai- 
t\ent».  Bombay  Ialan<l  waa  ceded  by  the  I'ortugneae 
to  the  Eiiglixh  in  16(S1,  aa  the  dower  of  Queen  Cath- 
arine, viitB  of  Chiirlea  II.,  and  waa  taken  posaesaion 
of  in  10(M  ;  ao  that  it  haa  been  in  their  occupation  about 
180  ycarii,  licinf;  by  far  the  oldest  of  their  posaeaiiona 
in  the  East.  In  10li8  it  waa  tranaferred  l>y  the  crown 
to  the  East  India  Company  by  letters-|>atent,  in  free 
and  common  aoccage,  on  payment  of  the  annual  rent 
of  '.lU.  Jut  by  the  present  charter  it  has  reverted  to 
the  crown,  with  the  reat  of  the  company's  assets,  bein); 
lield  by  the  company  in  trust  merely.  On  its  cession 
to  the  crown  of  England,  in  16C1,  its  population  did 
not  exceed  16,000;  but  ut  present  it  has  upward  of 
■i3U,0U0  inhabitant.-.  The  fort  stands  on  the  south- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  on  a  narrow  neck  of 
land,  immediately  over  the  harbor.  The  fortilications 
arc  extensive,  and  on  the  sea-side  very  strong. 

liombay  has  n  lively  appearance  from  the  sea;  but 
as  a  city  it  is  greatly  inferior  to  Calcutta  or  Madras. 
The  liouscs  within  the  walls  arc  huilt  of  wood,  and 
covered  with  tiles.  Principal  edilicea  in  the  fort  are 
the  court-house,  secretariate,  and  other  government 
otHces,  custom-house,  town-hall,  castle,  mint,  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Thomas,  St.  Andrew's  Scutch  church,  Eu- 
ropean hospital,  etc.  In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  an 
irregular  open  space  called  the  "  Green ;"  and  outside 
of  the  massive  fortitications  is  the  esplanade.  In  the 
new  town  are  Elphinstone  college.  Sir  J.  Jejeehhoy's 
hospital,  the  BycuUa  church  and  club,  the  house  of 
correction,  theatre,  and  the  great  Hindoo  temple  of 
.\tumba  Devi.  On  the  southwest  the  fort  is  connected 
by  Colabba  causeway  with  the  island  of  Colabba,  on 
which  are  the  light-house,  observatory,  lunatic  asy- 
lum, some  mercantile  buildings,  and  a  stone  pier.  The 
Kovernment-houso  is  at  ParcU,  G  miles  north  of  the 
fort.  There  arc  two  Innks — the  Bunk  of  Bombay  and 
the  Commercial  Bank  of  India.  The  property  of  the 
island  lielongs  principally  to  the  Parsees,  who  are  the 
thief  merchants  and  monej-ed  men.  The  harbor  of 
ilonibay  is  one  of  the  l)est  in  India,  and  aftbrds  good 
anchorage  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  On  it  arc 
also  excellent  building  and  other  docks  for  ships  of 
the  tirst  class.  Next  to  Calcutta  and  Canton,  Bom- 
luiy  is  the  principal  commercial  emporium  in  the  East, 
and  for  many  years  its  trade  has  l>een  uniformly  in- 
creasing. In  1837  a  steam  navigation  was  commenced 
between  Bombay  and  Suez ;  three  steamers  were  at 
lirst  employed,  which  the  war  in  1848  increased  to  8 ; 
anil  a  regular  monthly  passage  is  now  made  from  Lon- 
don to  India,  under  the  arrangements  of  the  Oriental 
Steam  Navigation  Company.  Hmnbn;/  Island,  on  which 
tlie  city  is  built,  is  8  miles  in  length,  and  3*  miles  in 
breadth,  and  is  formed  of  two  ranges  of  green-stone, 
connected  in  the  middle  by  sand-stone  strata.  The  in- 
terior lies  low,  and  was  at  one  time  liable  to  be  flood- 
ed by  tlie  tide,  but  an  embankment  was  erected  to  keep 
out  llie  sea. 

liombiiy  Harbor  is  one  of  tlie  safest  and  most  com- 
modious in  India.  It  is  l>oundcd  on  the  west  and 
north  by  the  island  of  Colabah,  or  Old  Woman's  Isl- 
anil,  Bomliay  Island,  and  the  island  of  Salsette.  The 
first  two  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow  creek  forda- 
ble  at  low  water,  and  Bombay  Island  was  joined  to 
Salsetto  l)y  a  causeway  constructed  in  1806.  On  the 
east  aide  of  the  harlmr,  between  it  and  the  main  land, 
is  Butcher's  Island,  distant  about  4  miles  from  Bom- 
bay ;  and  immediately  l)ehind  Butcher's  Island  is  the 
famous  island  of  Elephanta.  About  8  miles  south  from 
Butcher's  Island  is  the  island  of  Caranjah,  on  the  west- 


em  aide  of  which,  next  the  hariMr,  is  an  extensive 
shoal.  ScDtbweat  from  Caranjah,  distant  about  A 
miles,  is  Tull  Point ;  between  which  and  Cblabah,  or 
Old  Woman's  Island,  Is  the  entrance  to  the  hnrbor. 
1'hore  I,;  a  light-house  on  the  southern  extremity  of 
Colabah  Island,  elevated  alx>ut  160  feet  aliove  the  level 
of  the  sea,  which  in  clear  weather  may  )>£  seen  at  the 
distance  of  7  leagues.  The  point  on  which  the  light- 
house stands  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  an  extens- 
ive reef  of  rocks  divided  into  prongs :  of  these,  the 
most  dangerous  is  the  prong  stretching  southwest 
about  3  miles  from  the  light-house,  and  forming  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  entrance  into  the  harbor. 
The  reef,  stretching  west-northwest  from  Tull  Point 
almut  8^  miles,  forms  the  southern  b:.:  ndary  of  the 
entrance ;  the  breadth  of  the  channel  between  them  Iks- 
ing  about  8  miles,  with  a  depth  of  ttora  7  to  8  fathoms. 
In  going  into  the  harbor,  it  is  necessary  to  clear  a  sink- 
en  rock,  lying  alr-.jst  due  east  from  the  light-'  use, 
at  about  1^  mile  distant;  and  also  a  bank,  '  'ed  the 
middle-ground,  lying  nearly  opposite  to  ani.  >uout  \\ 
mile  from  the  southern  eittremity  of  the  toyin.Sft 
Nicholson  and  Watsos's  Pian  ifHombiy  Harbor. 

Docka. — Bombay  is  the  only  port  of  consequence  in 
British  India  in  which  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  are 
so  considerable  as  to  admit  of  the  formation  of  extens- 
ive wet  docks.  At  ordinary  spring-tides  the  rise  is 
about  14  feet,  but  occasionally  as  high  ns  17  feet.  The 
capacious  docks  constructed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany are  their  property,  and  are  for  the  most  port  un- 
der the  direction  of  Parsees,  who,  excepting  the  Chi- 
nese, are  the  most  industrious  and  intelligent  people 
of  the  East.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  or 
from  1300  to  1400  tons  burden,  for  the  cotton  trade  to 
China,  have  been  built  in  these  docks.  Frigates  and 
line-of-l>attle  ships  have  also  been  occasionally  con- 
structed in  them,  sometimes  under  the  exclusive  di- 
rection of  Parsee  artificers.  The  timber  having  to  l)e 
brought  from  a  great  di><tance,  ships  built  at  Boml)ay 
are  very  costly ;  but  toeing,  contrary  to  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  India,  entirely  constructed  of  teak,  they 
are  the  most  durable  vessels  in  the  world,  requiring 
little  repair,  and  often  running  60  or  CO  years.  Being 
for  the  most  part  built  by  natives,  without  ony  verj 
strict  application  of  the  rules  of  the  art,  they  are  com- 
iuonly,  though  not  always,  heavy  sailers. 

Con-nerce,  <tc. — The  small  and  sterile  island  of  Bom- 
Imy  a>/ords  no  produce  for  exportation ;  indeed,  hard- 
ly a  week's  consumption  of  com  for  its  inhabitants. 
Nor  does  the  whole  presidency  of  Bombay,  although 
comprising  al)Out  180,000  square  miles,  and  from 
8,000,000  to  9,000,000  inhabitants,  with  a  net  revenue 
in  1848-'49  of  £2,460,000,  yield,  with  the  exception  of 
cotton,  rice,  and  coffee,  any  of  the  great  colonial  sta- 
ples, such  as  sugar  and  indigo;  a  circumstance  which 
may,  perhaps,  bo  ascribed  to  the  impolitic  restraints 
upon  the  employment  of  British  settlers  and  capital 
that  were  long  imposed  liy  law,  and  acted  upon  with 
peculiar  rigor  in  this  and  the  sister  presidency  of  Ma- 
dras, in  contradistinction  to  the  greater  latitude  af- 
forded in  Bengal.  Bombay  is  also  much  less  favoru- 
lily  situated,  in  respect  of  internal  communications, 
than  Calcutta.  The  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams 
intersect  the  richest  provinces  of  India,  and  give  Cal- 
cutta a  vast  command  of  inland  navigation ;  whereas 
all  the  inland  trade  of  Boml>ay  has  to  be  carried  on  by 
means  of  roads  that  are  seldom  available  for  carriages, 
and  which  can  bo  used  only  by  puck-bullocks  and 
camels.  The  transit  duties,  by  which  the  inland  trade 
was  grievously  oppressed,  have  been  abolished;  and 
if  this  judicious  measure  be  followed  up  l)y  the  forma- 
tion of  lines  of  railways  to  the  principal  markets  in  the 
interior,  a  great  increase  of  the  trade  of  the  town  and 
improvement  of  the  presidency  may  bo  expected. 

'The  principal  trade  of  Boml>ay  is  carried  on  with 
China,  Great  Britain,  the  countries  on  ^he  Persian  and 
Araltian  gulfs,  Calcutta,  Cuteh  and  Scinde,  the  Mala- 
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tMlr  coast,  fotrign  Europe,  etc  The  imports  from 
China  consist  principally  of  raw  silk,  sugar,  and  sugar- 
caudy,  silk  piece  goods,  treasure,  etc.  The  principal 
articles  of  export  to  China  are,  raw  cotton,  opium 
(18,000  chests),  principally  fh>m  Malwa,  sharks'  tins 
and  fish  maws,  sandal-wood,  pearls,  etc.  The  exports 
to  China  being  much  greater  than  the  imports,  the  re- 
turns for  several  years  past  have  been  made  to  a  large 
extent  in  bills  on  London,  and  on  the  Indian  govern- 
ments, drawn  by  the  merchants  in  China. 

The  trade  with  tlie  United  Kingdom  has  been  regu- 
larly increasing  since  the  abolition  of  the  restrictive  sys- 
tem. The  chief  articles  of  import  from  Great  Britain  are, 
cotton  and  woolen  stuffs,  cotton  yam,  hardware,  cop- 
per, iron  and  lead,  glasn,  apparel,  fur,  stationery,  wine, 
etc.  The  principal  articles  of  export  to  Hritain  are, 
raw  cotton,  raw  silk  fh>m  China  and  Persia,  ivory, 
pepper,  and  spices,  piece  goods,  coffee  ttom  tlie  Ked 
Sea,  and  wool.  The  export  of  the  last-mentioned  arti- 
cle increased  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  the  quantity 
shipped  for  EngUnd  in  183»-'34  being  only  69,944 
lbs. ;  whereas  the  shipments  for  England  ia  1840-'41 
amounted  to  3,428,055  lbs.  But  it  has  since  continued 
nearly  stationary.  At  present  the  principal  supply  of 
the  article  is  drawn  from  Cutch  and  Scinde,  and  ttom 
Uarwar,  via  Guzerat ;  but  active  measures  have  been 
taken  by  government  for  improving  the  flocks  in  the 
pastoral  country  of  the  Deccan,  po  that  a  further  and 
very  considerable  increase  of  this  new  and  important 
trade  may  be  anticipated. 

Bombay  Preeidenoy,  the  most  westerly  and 
the  smallest  of  the  three  presidencies  of  British  India, 
mostly  between  lat.  14°  and  24'  N.,  and  long.  72°  and 
76'  £.,  having  northwest  and  north  the  Guicowar's 
dominions,  east  the  territories  of  Indore  and  the  Ni- 
zam, south  Goa,  Mysore,  and  the  Madras  presidency, 
and  west  the  Indian  Ocean.  Area,  with  Scinde  and 
Sattara,  120,065  square  miles.  Population  10,485,017, 
and  is  composed  of  the  following  sulxlivisions :  Bom- 
bay Island,  Poonah,  Ahmcdnuggur,  Candeish,  Dhar- 
war,  Soutli  Jaghircdars,  South  Coucan,  North  Concan, 
Surat,  etc.,  Baroach,  Ahracdabad,  Kaira,  Sattaru,  etc. 
The  Western  Ghauts  separate  tlie  western  or  maritime 
from  the  eastern  districts,  which  latter  form  a  part  of 
the  great  table-land  of  the  Deccan.  In  the  north  the 
mountains  belong  to  the  Sautpoora  and  otlier  ranges 
connected  with  tlie  Vindhyan  chain.  Principal  rivers, 
the  Nerbudda,  Taptee,  Mhye,  and  Sabermutty,  falling 
into  the  Gulf  of  Camliay.  Above  the  Gliuuts,  the  riv- 
ers are  tributary  to  tijc  Godavery  and  Kistnah.  Cli- 
mate for  tlio  most  pu  less  hot  and  more  healthy  than 
in  the  other  presidcmics,  a  great  part  of  the  country 
being  under  the  influence  of  the  sea-breezes.  Kice  and 
cotton  are  the  (..incipal  articles  of  cultur<«,  and  the  cot- 
ton of  this  presidency  is  decidedly  superior  to  that  of 
'!ic-  others.  Some  sugar  and  indigo  arc  Tiiised  in  Can- 
.  I  i,'.).  Opium  is  nowhere  cultivated,  and  other  C" 
i'ij»plt.j  of  Indian  produce  arc  only  produced  i  ...uall 
ijiuntitii's;  but  in  return,  the  cardamoms,  pepper,  and 
'cak,  exported  from  India,  are  almost  exclusively  the 
,  <  t)i  of  this  region.  Tlie  northern  districts  arc  fu- 
inoiia  for  their  great  variety  of  fruits;  cocoa  p'diiis 
cover  u  very  large  extent  of  sandy  land  ni  the  Con- 
can,  etc,  J  wool  has  lately  licen  cy  irt<Ml  in  eonsider- 
ublc  <|uaiitities  from  Bombay ;  and  great  exertions 
hav,"  bfun  inadu  to  introduce  the  culture  of  silk.  The 
cuttlu  of  (lujcrat  are  a  large  and  line  breed.  West  of 
the  (iliuiits,  tlie  ox  and  l>ulTalo  are  almost  the  only  do- 
mestic animals.  The  whole  presidency  is  assesiied  un- 
der the  native  village  system  of  India,  except  the  dis- 
tricts of  Surat  and  Kaira,  where  the  ryulwnrry  system 
is  ill  force.  In  the  capital  of  eacli  collectorato  is  tlie 
seat  of  a  British  collector  and  a  Judge,  subordinate  to 
the  central  court  of  Bombay.  A  few  years  ago  the 
army  comprised  about  80,000  men  and  officers,  of  whinii 
6250  were  Europeans.  Tlio  whole  of  the  Indian  marine 
is  attached  to  this  presidency.     In  the  south  there  are 


many  native  and  Roman  Catholic  and  Nestorian  Chri*. 
tians.  The  Farsees  are  now  almost  confined  to  this 
part  of  Asia.  Kevenue,  1849, 24, 608,376  rupees.  There 
are  in  the  presidency  an  English  episcopal  bishopric 
with  24  clergy,  a  Scottish  kirk,  and  Roman  Catholic 
establishments,  which  receive  government  aid.  El- 
phinstone  college  was  founded  in  1887,  and  there  are 
120  schools  for  the  native  Hindoos,  in  which  from  800 
to  900  boys  receive  education,  besides  nearly  2000  na- 
tive village  schools.  Bombay  was  the  earliest  posses- 
sion of  the  British  in  the  East.  It  was  ceded  by  the 
Moguls  to  the  Portuguese  in  1530,  and  it  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  English  in  1662  as  a  part  of  the 
dowry  of  the  Infanta  of  Portugal,  on  her  marriage  with 
Charles  II. ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  terri- 
tory has  been  acquired  between  1803  and  1818. — See 
India. 

Bombazine,  a  kind  of  silk  stuff,  originally  manu- 
factured at  Milan,  and  thence  sent  into  France  and 
other  countries.  Now,  however,  it  is  manufactured 
in  large  quantities  and  of  a  good  quality  in  Great 
Britain  as  well  as  on  the  Continent. 

Bomb-veasel,  or  Bomb-ketch,  a  small  ship  of 
unusual  strength,  employed  for  throwing  bomlis  into 
a  fortress ;  said  to  have  been  invented  by  M.  Reyneau, 
and  flrst  used  at  the  boml)ardment  of  Algiers.  Till 
then  it  hud  been  judged  impracticable  to  bombard  a 
place  from  the  r»a. — E.  B. 

Bond,  in  Laie,  is  a  deed  whereby  the  party  obliges 
himself,  his  executors,  or  administrators  (and,  if  the 
deed  so  express  it,  his  heirs  also),  to  pay  a  certain 
sum  to  another  at  a  day  op|)ointcd.  If  this  be  all,  the 
bond  is  called  a  simple  one  (simplex  obligaiio).  But 
there  is  generally  a  condition  added,  that,  if  the  obligor 
does  some  particular  act,  the  obligation  shall  be  void, 
or  else  shall  remain  in  full  force ;  as,  payment  of  rent, 
performance  of  covenants  in  a  deed,  or  repayment  of  n 
principal  sum  of  money  borrowed  of  the  obligee,  willi 
interest ;  which  special  sum  is  usually  one-half  of  thi 
penal  sum  spcciDed  i..  the  bond.  In  case  this  cnndl- 
tion  is  not  performed,  the  bond  becomes  forfeited,  or 
absolute  at  law,  and  charges  the  obligor  while  living, 
and,  after  his  death,  his  personal  representatives,  ami 
his  heirs  if  the  heirs  be  named  in  the  bond.  In  case 
of  a  fiiihire  to  perform  the  condition  of  the  bond,  the 
obligee  can  recover  only  his  principal,  interest,  and 
expenses;  if  the  bond  were  given  to  secure  the  pay- 
ment  of  money,  or  if  it  were  given  to  secure  the  per- 
formance of  a  covenant,  he  can  recover  only  ieasonal>lc 
damages  for  the  breach. — E.  A. 

Botiea  of  cattle  and  other  animals  are  extensively 
used  i:'  the  arts,  in  forming  hiindlcs  for  knives,  and 
various  other  puriHises ;  but  of  Inte  years  tliey  liave 
licen  of  most  importance  in  agri'  iilturc.  Wlicn  em- 
ployed in  the  latter,  they  are,  in  most  instances,  ground 
'ir  reduced  to  powder,  and  are  commonly  used  «»  nin- 
nure  for  turnipM,  being  in  general  drilled  in  with  tlie 
seed,  though  sometimes,  also,  they  are  sown  broad- 
cast, and  with  other  crops.  The  (|uantity  used  varies 
from  nliout  26  bushels  ottlunt  to  aliout  40  busliels  hrge 
uii  acre.  Tlieir  effect  is  said  to  be  consideralily  in- 
creased when  they  have  undergone  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation. 'Ihey  were  flrst  used  in  Knglnnd  on  a 
largo  scale  as  a  manuro  in  Lincolnshire;  anil  there 
can  lie  no  doubt  that  their  extciiHivc  employment  in 
that  county  has  liecn  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  itsrii|iiil 
improvement,  and  of  the  high  stiite  of  ciiltivntinn  to 
wliicli  it  has  attained.  Bone-dust  is  now,  however, 
very  largely  usetl,  and  its  influence  in  increasing  tlie 
crops  of  corn  and  turnips,  and  consequently,  also,  the 
supplies  of  butclier's  meat  and  farm  manure,  has  hocn 
quite  extraordinarj'. 

Book-keeping,  the  art  of  keeping  the  accounts 
and  liooks  of  a  merchant.  Book-keeping  by  double 
entry  means  that  mode  or  system  in  which  every  en- 
try Is  double,  that  is,  has  lioth  a  delitor  and  a  creditor. 
It  is  called  also  the  Italian  method,  because  it  was 
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flrst  pwetUwd  In  Venice,  0«non,  and  other  towns  In 
Italy  where  trade  wa«  conducted  on  an  extensive 
Kale  at  a  much  earlier  date  than  in  England,  France, 
or  other  part*  of  Europe.  This  method,  however  fa- 
miliar to  merchants  and  book-keepers,  seems  intricate 
to  almost  all  who  have  not  practiced  it ;  nor  is  the  dry- 
ness and  difficult}-  of  the  task  much  lessened  by  the 
printed  works  on  the  8Ul>jcct,  which,  liaving  been  com- 
piled more  by  teachers  than  by  practical  merchants, 
contain  a  numlier  of  obsolete  rules  and  unnecessary 
details.  To  discuss  this  subject  fully  would  require 
more  space  than  could  be  appropriated  in  this  work. 
We  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  the  reliable  volumes 
of  Mr.  Marsh  (published  by  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York) 
and  other  writers. 

Books  (Qer.  Buchtr;  Du.  Boeken;  Da.  Buger;  Sw. 
BOcLtr;  Fr.  Livrea;  It.  Libri;  Sp.  Libi-oa;  Port.  Li- 
trnn;  Russ.  Knigi;  Pol.  Ksiatki,  Ktitgi;  Lat.  Libri), 
written  or  printed  treatises  on  any  branch  of  science, 
art,  or  literature,  composed  in  the  view  of  Instructing, 
amusing,  or  persuading  the  reader.  Ancient  books 
were  originally  Iraards,  or  the  inner  bark  of  trees ;  and 
liurk  is  still  used  by  some  nations,  as  arc  also  skins, 
foi  which  latter  parchment  was  substituted.  Papy- 
rus, an  Egyptian  plant,  was  adopted  in  that  country. 
Books  whose  leaves  were  vellum  were  invented  by 
Attttlus,  king  of  Pcrgamus,  about  198  n.c,  at  which 
time  books  wore  in  volumes  or  rolls.  Tho  MSS.  in 
Herculancum  consist  of  papyrus,  rolled  and  clurred, 
and  matted  together  by  tho  lire,  and  are  about  nine 
inches  long,  and  one,  two,  or  three  inches  in  diameter, 
each  being  a  separate  treatise.  The  Pentateuch  of 
Moses,  and  the  history  of  Job,  am  tlio  most  ancient  in 
the  world;  and  in  profane  literature,  the  poems  of 
Homer,  though  tho  names  of  others  still  more  ancient 
are  preserved. — IIavdn. 

I'ricet  of  Books. — Jurome  states  that  he  had  mined 
liiniseif  by  Vuying  a  copy  of  tho  works  of  Origen.  A 
large  estate  was  given  for  one  on  cosmography,  by  Al- 
fred, about  A.D.  872.  Tho  Roman  de  la  Rote  was  sold 
for  alwve  £30 ;  and  a  Homily  was  exchanged  for  200 
alieep  and  flvo  quarters  of  wheat;  and  they  usually 
fetched  double  or  treble  their  weight  in  gold.  They 
aold  at  prices  varying  from  £10  to  £40  each,  in  1400. 
In  our  own  times,  the  value  of  some  volumes  is  verj- 
great.  A  copy  of  Marklin't  Bible,  ornamented  by  Mr. 
Tomkins,  has  been  declared  worth  500  guineas. — Brr- 
i.Kii.  A  yet  more  superb  copy  is  nt  present  insured 
in  n  I^ndon  office  for  £3000. — Times.  II  Decamerone. 
of  Boccacio,  edition  of  1471,  was  bought  at  tho  Duke 
of  Roxburgh's  sale  by  the  Duke  of  Morlborough  for 
£2200,  June  17,  1812.— Pini.i.irs.  A  copy  of  the 
"  Mazarin  Bible,"  l)olng  the  first  edition  and  first  book 
'ver  printed  (by  Outtemberg  at  Mentz,  in  14.')5),  was 
soul  at  auction  In  London,  in  April,  184fi,for£500.  This 
copy,  the  only  one  known  to  exist  except  19  in  public 
libraries,  is  now  in  a  private  library  in  New  York. — Id. 

Printed  Books. — The  first  printed  liooks  were  trifling 
hymns  and  psalters,  and,  being  printed  only  on  one 
eiilo,  the  leaves  were  pasted  l)ack  to  back.  The  first 
printing  was,  as  a  book,  the  Book  of  Psalms,  by  Faust 
«ml  Scha)ffer,  his  son-in-law,  Aug.  14,  1457.  Several 
works  were  printed  many  yean  licforo ;  liut  as  tho  in- 
ventors kept  tho  secret  to  themselves,  they  sold  their 
first  printed  works  as  manuscripts.  This  gave  rise  to 
an  adventuro  that  l)ronght  rnlamity  on  Faust.  Ho 
began  in  MM  an  edition  of  the  Hil)i«,  which  was  fin- 
ished in  1400.  Tho  second  printed  was  Cirtro  de  Offi- 
ciii,  1 1(H).— Ul.mh,  The  first  liook  printed  in  England 
was  The  (lame  and  Piny  of  the  Cheaie,  liy  Caxtoii,  1474. 
Tho  first  in  Duldin  was  the  Liturgy,'  in  1660.  The 
first  classical  work  printed  in  Kussia  was  Cm-n.  Nepotis 
Vila,  in  17G2.  I.urian'i  Dialogues  was  the  first  Greek 
iHwk  printed  In  America  (at  Philadelphia),  1789. 
Books  of  astronomy  and  geometry  were  all  destroyed 
in  Kngliind  as  l)eitig  infected  with  magic,  6  Edw.  VI. 
1552,— Stowk'h  Chronicles.   According  to  I'KTTlonRW 


(Biblio,  Stt»tnB,\  the  first  book  printed  with  movabla- 
types  was  the  Latin  Bible,  printed  by  John  Guttem- 
l>erg  at  Hayence,  al>out  1465.  It  was  in  two  foUo' 
volumes ;  and  so  excellent  was  the  workmanship,  both 
in  type,  ink,  paper,  and  press-work,  that  it  has  scarcely 
Ijeen  surpassed  since.  The  succeeding  editions  for  200 
years  were  much  inferior.  This  edition  Is  called  the 
Mazarin  Bilde,  as  a  copy  wai  first  found  in  the  library 
of  Cardinal  Mazarin.  Only  20  copies  are  now  known 
to  oxi.st,  all  but  one  being  in  public  libraries  in  Europe. 
Specimens  of  the  block  books,  printed  with  engraved 
wooden  blocks,  instead  of  type,  are  now  very  rare.  Of 
the  Biblia  Pcuiperum,  done  in  this  way,  only  two  copies 
exist,  one  of  which  belongs  to  a  citizen  of  New  York. 

Copyright  is  the  right  which  the  authors  of  books  or 
treatises  claim  to  the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing, 
publishing,  and  selling  them. 

Books  are  divided  into  classes,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  sheets  of  the  paper  on  which  they  are 
printed  or  written  are  folded :  viz. ,  folio,  when  the  sheet 
is  folded  into  two  leaves ;  quarto,  when  folded  into  four ; 
octavo,  when  folded  into  right;  duodecimo,  when  the 
sheet  is  folded  into  luelve,  etc.  In  making  these  clas- 
sificatiorui,  no  attention  is  paid  to  tho  size  of  the  sheet. 
Progress  and  present  State  of  the  Ijjw  as  to  the  Copy- 
right of  Bonks. — It  has  been  doubted  whether.  In  an- 
tiquity, an  author  had  any  exclusive  right  to  a  work, 
or  whether,  having  once  pul>lislied  it,  he  could  restrain 
others  from  cop3'ing  it  and  selling  copies.  We  incline 
to  think  that  ho  could.  The  public  sale  of  copies  of 
works  is  often  referred  to  in  the  classics ;  and  in  such 
u  way  as  warrants  the  inference  that  they  were  pro- 
ductive to  the  author,  whicli  could  not  have  been  the 
case  had  evert'  one  been  permiti:ed  to  copy  them  at 
pleasure.  Terence,  in  one  of  his  plays  (Prol.  in  Eu- 
nuch. I.  20),  says,  Fubulam,  quam  nunc  acturi  tumut, 
postquam  lediles  emerunt ;  but  why  should  tho  magis- 
trates have  bonght  it,  had  it  been  free  to  every  one  to 
copy  it  ?  It  wonid  have  been  singular,  indeed,  had  it 
l)een  otherwise.  Of  all  the  species  of  property  a  man 
can  possess,  the  fruita  of  his  mental  labors  seem  to  be 
most  peculiarly  his  own.  And  though  it  may,  wo 
think,  be  shown  that  many  serious  inconveniences 
would  result  from  giving  the  same  absolute  and  in- 
terminable property  over  ideas  that  is  given  over  ma- 
terial ol)jects,  these  inconveniences  could  hardly  have 
been  perceived  in  antiquity.  It  will  also  be  observed 
that  in  antiquity  a  copyright  was  of  much  less  value 
than  in  modern  times.  Books  could  then  only  l)0  nml- 
tiplied  l)y  copying  them  with  the  pen ;  and  if  any  one 
chose  privately  to  copy  a  work,  or  to  buy  it  of  another, 
it  must  tiavc  been  very  difHcult  to  hinder  him;  but 
when  printing  had  been  intro<iuccd,  the  greater  cheap- 
ness of  books  not  only  extended  the  demand  for  them 
in  far  greater  proportion,  and  consequently  rendered 
ropyrigiits  more  valualile,  but  it  also  afforded  the 
means  of  preventing  their  piracy.  Printing  is  not  a  de- 
vice by  which  a  few  copies  of  a  book  can  l>e  obtained  at 
a  clicap  rate.  It  is  productive  of  chca]ineB8  only  when 
j  it  is  employed  upon  a  largo  scale,  or  when  a  consider- 
'  able  impression  is  to  lie  thrown  off.  And  hence,  after 
!  its  invention,  piracy  could  hardly  be  committed  in  se- 
cret: tho  pirated  book  had  to  be  brought  to  market; 
'  the  fraud  was  thus  sure  to  lio  detected,  and  tho  ott'end- 
ing  party  might  Iw  prosecuted  and  punished. 

For  a  considerable  time  after  the  invention  of  print- 
ing, no  questions  seem  to  have  occurred  with  respect 
to  copyrights.  Tills  was  occashmed  by  the  early  adop- 
tion of  the  licensing  system.  Governments  soon  per- 
ceived the  vast  importance  of  the  jKiwerflil  engine  that 
had  liecn  brought  into  the  field ;  and  they  endeavored 
to  avail  themselves  of  its  energies  l>y  Interdicting  the 
])uldlcation  of  alt  works  not  previously  licensed  liy  au- 
tliority.  During  the  continuation  of  this  system,  piracy 
was  cfl'ectually  prevented.  The  licensing  act  (13  &  14 
,  Chas.  II,  c.  2),  and  the  previous  acta  and  proclamations 
to  the  same  effect,  prohibited  tho  printing  of  any  l)ook 
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without  coiuwnt  of  the  owner,  as  well  as  withont  a  H- 1  already  in  existence.    Tlie  following  is  a  Rummary  of 


Dense.  In  1694  the  licensing  act  finally  expired,  and 
the  press  then  became  really  free.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  summary  methods  for  obtaining  redress  for  any 
invasion  of  their  property  enjoyed  by  them  under  the 
licensing  acts,  authors  were  now  left  to  defend  their 
righta  at  common  law ;  and  as  no  author  or  bookseller 


Mr.  Godson's  remarks  on  this  subject : 

"The  identity  of  a  literary  work  consists  entirely  In  thcsen- 
tinunU  and  language.  The  same  conceptions,  clothed  in  the 
luimo  words,  must  necessarily  bn  the  same  composition ;  and 
whatever  method  is  taken  of  uxliiblUng  that  composition  to  tho 
car  or  the  eye,  by  recital,  or  by  writing,  or  byprinMii^,  In  any 


«.uld  p™c«r«  any  redress  for  a  pinjcy  at  common  law,  Xr;.l7^Z:^.';SJ:rf:'^rr;.'::'^rCl^!,Z 
except  m  so  far  as  he  could  prove  damage,  property  in  identical  work  of  the  real  author.  Thus,  U.crefore,  a  transcrint 
hooks  was  virtually  annihilated ;  it  being  in  most  ;  of  nearly  all  the  sentiments  and  language  of  a  book  Is  a  glar- 
cases  impossible  to  prove  the  sale  of  one  printed  copy  ;  Ing  piracy.  To  copy  part  of  a  book,  either  by  taking  a  few 
out  of  a  hundred.  Under  these  circumstances,  appli-  '  P^ges  verbatim,  when  the  sentiments  are  not  new,  or  by  iml- 
cations  were  made  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  protect  ;  ""'"'  "'  "'"  P'^'«='P»'  Wc«»,  although  the  treatises  In  other  re- 
literarj'  property,  by  granting  some  speedy  and  eifectu-  i  T'^l  t?,.^''"".T.\^.^^'?  cousidei-cd  to  be  illegal.    Although 


al  method  of  preventing  the  sale  of  spurious  copies.  In 
consequence,  the  statute  S  Anne,  c.  19,  was  passed,  se- 
curing to  authors  and  their  assignees  the  exclusive 
right  of  printing  their  books  for  14  years  certain,  from 
the  day  of  publication,  with  a  contingent  14  years,  pro- 
vided the  author  were  alive  at  the  expiration  of  the 
flrat  term.  Persons  printing  Ixxiks  protected  by  this 
act,  without  tho  consent  of  the  authors  or  their  as- 
signees, were  to  forfeit  tho  pirated  copies,  and  Id.  for 
every  sheet  of  the  same.  Such  Ijooks  as  were  not  en- 
tered at  Stationers'  Hall  were  excluded  fh>m  the  benc- 
llt  of  this  act. 

Every  one  must  l)C  satisfied  that  14  years'  exclusive 
possession  is  far  too  short  a  period  to  indemnify  tho 
author  of  a  work,  the  composition  of  which  has  re- 
quired any  considerable  amount  of  labor  and  rescarcli ; 
though  28  years  is  perhaps,  all  things  considered,  not 
a  very  improper  period.  But  the  grand  defect  of  tho 
statute  of  Anne  consisted  in  its  making  the  right  to 
the  exclusive  possession  for  '28  years  contingent  on  the 
fact  of  a  person  having  lived  a  day  more  or  less  than 
14  years  after  the  puldication  of  Ids  work.  This  was 
making  the  enjoyment  of  an  important  right  depend- 
out  on  a  mere  accidental  circumstance  over  which  man 
has  no  control.  Could  any  thing  be  more  oppressive 
and  unjust  than  to  hinder  an  author  from  Iwqueathing 
that  property  to  his  widow  and  children  that  would 
have  lielongcd  to  himself  had  he  lieen  alive  p  Notliing, 
indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  can  lie  more  obvious  than 
tho  justice  of  extending  all  copyrights  to  the  same  pe- 
riod, whether  the  authors  be  dead  or  not. 

In  the  United  States,  tlie  jurisdiction  of  this  subject 
is  vested  in  the  Federal  government  by  tho  Constitu- 
tion (art.  1,  sec.  X),  which  declares  that  Congress  sliuil 
have  jiower  "  to  promote  tho  progress  of  science  and 
useful  arts,  l>y  securing  for  limited  times,  to  autliors 
and  inventors,  the  exclusive  riglit  to  their  respective 
writings  and  discoveries." 

Uy  the  acts  of  Congress,  May  81,  1790  (c.  15),  and 
April  '20,  1802  (c.  86),  the  authors  of  maps,  charts, 
books,  engravings,  etchings,  etc.,  being  citizens  of  tlie 
United  States,  or  resident  therein,  arc  entitled  to  the 
exclusive  right  of  publishing  for  14  years,  and,  if  tlic 
author  lie  living  at  tlie  end  of  that  period,  for  an  addi- 
tional term  of  14  years. 

Tile  English  law  does  not  distinguish  lictween  resi- 
dents and  non-residents,  aliens,  like  tlic  American  law. 

A  copyright  nioy  exist  in  a  translation,  or  in  port 


it  was  held  by  Chief-ju^Uce  Ellcnborough  that  a  variance  In 
form  and  manner  is  a  variance  in  sub«tanee,  and  that  any  uia- 
torial  alteration  which  la  a  nteHomtfon  can  not  be  considered 
OS  a  piracy ;  yet  a  piracy  la  committed,  whether  the  authornt- 
tempt  an  original  work,  or  call  his  book  an  abridgment,  if  the 
principal  parts  of  a  boo:;  are  servilely  copied  or  unfairly  varied. 
But  If  tho  main  design  be  not  copied,  tho  circumstance  that 
part  of  the  composition  ofoneautboris  found  in  another  is  not 
of  itself  piracy  sufficient  to  support  an  action.  A  man  mny 
fairly  adopt  part  of  the  work  of  another ;  he  may  so  make  use 
of  another's  labors  for  the  promotion  of  science,  and  the  ben- 
efit  of  the  public ;  but  having  done  so,  the  question  will  be, 
Was  the  matter  so  token  used  fairly  with  that  view,  and  with- 
out what  may  be  termed  the  animtu/urandit  In  judging  of 
a  quotation,  whether  it  is  fair  and  candid,  or  whether  the  pcr- 
Kon  who  quotes  has  been  swayed  by  the  anfniiM  /urandi,  the 
quantity  taken,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  adopted,  of 
course  must  be  considered.  If  the  work  complained  of  be  in 
unMonce  a  copy,  then  it  Is  not  necessary  te  show  the  intention 
to  pirate ;  for  the  greater  part  of  the  matter  of  the  book  having 
been  purloined,  the  intention  is  apparent,  and  other  proof  is 
superfluous.  A  piracy  has  undoubtedly  been  committed.  Hut 
if  only  a  small  portion  of  the  work  is  quoted,  then  it  bcromca 
necessary  to  show  that  it  was  done  am'nio  /urandi,  with  tliu 
intention  of  depriving  the  author  of  his  Just  reward,  by  giving 
his  work  to  the  public  in  a  cheaper  form.  And  then  the  niotle 
of  doing  It  becomes  a  subject  of  inquiry ;  for  it  Is  not  sufflcirnt 
to  constitute  a  piracy  that  part  of  one  author's  book  Is  found 
In  that  of  another,  unless  it  be  nearly  the  whole,  or  so  uuirli 
OS  win  show  (being  a  question  of  fact  for  the  Jury)  that  it  was 
done  with  a  bad  intent,  and  that  the  matter  which  acrnni- 
luinics  it  has  been  colorably  introduced.— 1>.  21K-217.  If  a 
nork  be  of  such  a  libelous  or  niiiichlevouB  nature  as  to  atTtct 
the  jniblic  morah,  and  that  the  author  can  not  maintain  an  nc- 
(lon  nt  law  upon  It,  a  court  of  equity  will  not  interpose  with  an 
injunction  to  protect  that  which  can  not  be  called  property. 
Kven  if  there  be  a  doubt  as  to  Its  evil  tendency,  the  lord  dian- 
cellor  will  not  interfere."— Oonsow,  p.  i\i, 

Kjpedirncy  of  limiting  C»]»irighl»  to  a  reatonubte 
Term. — It  is  argued  by  ninny  that  copyrights  should 
be  made  pcrpetusl ;  that,  were  tliis  done,  men  of  tulent 
and  learning  would  devote  themselves  much  more  read- 
ily than  at  present  to  the  composition  of  works  requir- 
ing great  lulior;  inasmuch  us  tho  copyright  nf  sucli 
worlis,  were  i.  perpetual,  would  be  un  adequate  pro- 
vision for  a  family.  Uut  we  doubt  much  wlictlior 
tliese  anticipations  would  be  realized.  Most  books  or 
manuscripts  are  purchased  by  tlie  booksellers,  or  |iub- 
lislied  upon  tlic  presumption  that  there  will  iinmcdiale- 
ly  be  a  considerable  demand  for  tlieni ;  and  we  appre- 
hend that  wlien  copyrights  are  secured  for  4°2  yeiirs 
certain,  very  little  more  would  bo  given  for  tlioiii  were 
they  ma'lo  perpetual.      AVIien  an  unnuity,  or  tlie  rent 


of  a  work  (as  in  notes  or  additional  matter);  but  a  butin  |  or  prolit  arising  out  of  any  fixed  and  tangible  pr(i|ierty, 
Jule  abridgment  of  a  liook  is  not  consi<lered  in  Kn-  !  with  rc»(>cct  to  which  there  can  be  no  risk,  is  oold,  if 
gland  and  tlic  United  States  a  violation  of  the  original  \  tlic  number  of  years  fur  which  it  is  to  continue  be  lun- 
copyrlght.  So  a  person  may  use  a  fair  quotation,  if  sldcrublo,  the  prico  which  it  is  worth,  uud  wbicli  it 
l»y  applicatiim  he  makes  it  part  of  his  own  work  ;  but  fetclies,  docs  not  differ  inatcriully  from  what  it  would 
can  not  lake  the  whole,  or  large  part,  under  pratense  liring  were  it  pcr|)ctUHl.  Hut  the  copyright  of  un  ua- 
of  quotation.  If  an  encyclopedia  or  review  copies  so  publlHlied  work  is,  of  all  descriptions  of  property  in 
much  of  a  Umk  as  to  .serve  HS  a  substitute  for  it,  it  lie- :  which   to    speculate,    the   most   hazardous,   and   tlio 


comes  liable  to  an  iiction  for  a  violation  of  the  law. 
An  encyclopedin  >  not  allowed  by  its  transcripts  to 
sweep  up  all  nioiii m  works.  In  (icrniany  abridg- 
ments are  not  prtitccted  as  in  the  I'nited  States. 

The  great  practical  difliculty  in   intcr|>ruting  the 
copyright  acts  is  in  distinguishing  between  un  urig. 


chances  of  reupiiig  contingent  advaiilBgcs  from  it,  ut 
tho  distance  of  4'2  years,  would  bo  worth  very  lilllu 
indeed. 

Perhaps  the  |)eriod  of  '28  years  has  liecii  advanta- 
geously extended  to  4'2 ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  more 
Injury  than  '   nullt  woubl  result  to  literature  by  ox- 


liml  work  and  a  copy  m«d«,  animv /iirandif  from  one  I  landing  it  lieyond  this  term.     In  France,  copyrights 
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continue  for  20  yean  after  the  death  of  the  author.  In 
most  of  the  German  Sutes  they  are  perpetual ;  this, 
however,  until  very  recently,  liardly  indemnilied  the 
authors  for  the  ease  with  which  spurious  copies  might 
be  obtained  from  other  States.  But  uy  a  late  resolu- 
tion of  the  Diet,  a  copyright  secunjd  in  one  State  is 
good  in  all. 

International  Copyrights. — The  establishment  of  an 
international  copyright  system,  that  should  enable  the 
authors  of  one  country  to  secure  the  copyright  of 
their  works  in  other  countries,  has  of  late  excited  a 
(;ooil  deal  of  attention.  We  doubt,  however,  whether 
the  advantages  that  would  result  from  such  a  system, 
were  it  established,  would  be  so  great  as  many  seem 
to  suppose.  No  doubt  it  would  lie  advantageous  for 
the  uuthors  of  popular  works  in  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States,  for  example,  to  be  able  to  secure  a 
capyriglit  in  both  countries  ;  but  the  real  question  is, 
would  the  interests  of  literature  and  of  the  public  be 
promoted  by  such  arrangement?  Now  wo  incline  to 
think  that  this  question  must  be  answered  in  the  neg- 
ative. The  single  market  of  either  Great  Britain  or 
the  United  States  is  quite  large  enough  to  secure  a 
sale  for  really  good  works  sufficient  to  afford  ample  en- 
couragement to  their  authors ;  and  such  being  tlie  case, 
it  ia  difllcult  to  see  on  what  ground  the  republication 
lit  a  cheap  rate  in  the  one  country  of  books  originally 
IiuliHshed  in  the  other  should  bo  prevented.  Indeed, 
sufh  prevention  would  appear,  by  obstructing  the  cir- 
culation of  knowledge  and  of  amusement,  to  bo  inju- 
rious to  both.  It  has,  it  is  true,  been  alleged  that  if 
wo  had  a  copyright  system  in  common  with  England, 
EngUsli  and  American  books  miglit  bo  published  at  a 
lesK  price,  inasmuch  as  the  extension  of  the  market 
would  Kccura  them  a  larger  sale.  But  though  this  re- 
sult migM,  we  doubt  much  whether  it  really  wnuld, 
happen.  We  apprehend  that  then,  as  now,  authors 
and  publishers  would  impose  such  prices  on  their 
works  as  they  supposed  would  realize  the  largest 
amount  of  proHt,  and  that  if  they  thought  a  high  price 
more  likely  to  do  this  than  a  low  one,  it  would  be  pre- 
ferred. The  extensive  reprinting  of  cheap  editions  of 
Frcni'h  works  that  has  for  a  lengthened  period  been 
carried  on  at  Brussels  has  certainly  been  disadvan- 
tageous to  the  literati  of  France.  Still,  however,  the 
M.uiket  of  that  kingdom  seems  to  be  sufliciently  ex- 
tensive to  insure  the  unlimited  production  of  works 
displaying  the  greatest  talent,  research,  and  industry  ; 
ami  it  is  plain  that  if  the  production  of  valuable  works 
ho  not  checked  in  France  by  their  being  reprinted 
abroad,  the  injury  done  to  French  man  of  lettisrs  re- 
dounds to  the  advantage  of  every  foreigner  who  has 
occasion  to  look  into  or  consult  their  works.  Everv 
eft'ort  should  lie  made  to  prevent  copyrights  heiug  in- 
vaded liy  (liratcs  at  home,  and  by  the  clandestine  im- 
imrtution  of  books  printed  aliroud ;  but  farther  than 
thin  wo  should  i\ot  go.  We  are  well  coiivinred  that  it 
In  for  the  advantage  of  the  public  and  of  literature  that 
nations  should  have  full  liberty  to  republish  uucli  oth- 
er's works  In  such  forms  and  at  such  times  and  prices 
as  they  luuy  think  lit. 

The  real  evil  with  which  our  literature  has  to  con- 
tend iirlninato8  In  the  barefaced  piracy  carried  on  at 
lionie,  and  not  in  the  prorccdiiiga  of  foreigners.  The 
latter  may,  |)erhaps,  Interfere  a  little  with  the  sale  of 
native  works,  by  supplying  the  public  with  foreign  In- 
ulcad  of  home  editions  ;  Imt  the  proceedings  of  the  in- 
iliKendiis  pirates  are  ten  times  more  mischinvous.  They 
consist,  for  the  most  part,  of  knaves  and  drudges,  with- 
out talent  or  learning  of  any  sort,  save  only  tliat  of 
transmuting  and  adulterating  the  labors  of  others,  and 
distfuising  their  own  rascality.  Such  persons  fasten 
llki'  leeches  on  ony  now  work  of  talent,  research,  and 
industry  ;  they  fortliwlth  announce  some  system,  com- 
pilation, or  abridgnuint  of  the  same  sort,  every  idea 
and  statement  in  which  is  stolon;  and  then  publish 
their  spurious  rubbish  at  a  low  price,  advertise  it  as 


boing  decidedly  the  best  work  on  the  subject,  and  find 
numbers  of  newspaper  writers  ready  to  puflf  off  and 
eulogize  their  disinterested  and  meritorious  labors  I 
It  is  difficult,  we  admit,  to  deal  with  such  a  nuisance, 
and  It  can  not,  perhaps,  be  abated  by  legislation.  But 
while  we  regret  the  fact,  there  can  not,  we  believe,  be 
a  question  that  courts  and  juries  have  for  a  lengthened 
period  inclined  too  much  to  a  lenient  interpretation  of 
the  law  as  to  piracy ;  and  that  literary  plunderers, 
whose  robberies  are  but  little  disguised,  too  often  es- 
cape with  impunity. 

By  the  following  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  foreign 
trade  in  books  and  maps  is  limited.  The  imports  are 
from  England  and  France  principally,  and  also  a  few 
from  Germany. 

UoMEBTio  Exports  fboii  tiik  Vmnm  States,  for  the  Yxabs 
■MDiNU  June  SOtu,  1863, 18CU,  1855. 


1        I8NI.        1        1854. 

18U. 

Kooks  and  Maps 

I'aper  nnd  Stationery 

!D142,*I04 

$187,»86 
101,848 

$<iU7,VlS 
185,63T 

luroRTS  OK  Papeu  an»  Books  imto  the  Umteo  States, 
roB  TUB  Years  enuino  Jome  SOtu,  1853, 1864,  1866. 


Paper  and  Stationery 

Uooks  and  printed  matter 


_1863. 
$602360 
72.1,221 


$TiJi,820 
tin,044 


ISM. 

$TtJ8,121 
703,481 


Boom  (Dutch  boom,  a  beam),  in  naval  language, 
a  long  spar  for  spreading  out  the  clew  or  corner  of  par- 
ticular sails ;  as  the  jili-boom,  studding-sail  boom, 
main  boom,  square-sail  boom,  etc.  Boom  denotes 
also  a  strong  chain  or  cable  stretched  across  the  mouth 
of  a  river  or  harbor,  with  spars  lashed  to  it,  to  prevent 
the  entronce  of  on  enemy's  ships. — E.  B. 

Booming,  among  sailors,  denotes  the  application 
of  a  boom  to  the  sails,  iu  order  to  accelerate  the  speed 
of  the  ship. — E.  B. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  the  external  covering  for  the 
legs  and  feet,  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. Boots  are  said  to  have  been  the  invention  of  the 
Carians,  and  were  made  of  iron,  brass,  or  leather ;  of 
the  last  material,  some  time  after  their  invention,  boots 
were  known  to  the  (ireeks,  for  Homer  mentions  them 
about  907  n.c. — For  an  account  of  the  value  of  the 
boots  and  shoes  annually  produced,  tee  Leatiiek,  and 
for  the  duties  on  those  imported  tee  Takikk. 

Borax,  or  Tincal  (Arab,  nurak;  Pers.  Tunkar), 
one  of  the  suits  of  soda.  It  is  white,  transparent,  rath- 
er greasy  in  its  fracture ;  its  taste  is  styptic,  and  it  con- 
verts sirup  of  violets  to  a  green.  It  readily  dissolves 
in  hot  water,  and  swells  and  bubbles  in  the  lire.  It  is 
of  great  use  us  a  llux  formetuls. — Tiiumson's  C/iemii- 
try.  Tills  salt  is  found  in  a  crystallized  stato  at  the 
bottom  of  certain  lakes  in  Thibet,  and  iu  various  local- 
ities in  Persia,  China,  South  America,  and  Europe. 
Formerly,  however,  the  demand  of  Europe  was  almost 
wholly  supplied  from  the  East,  and  cs|)ccially  by  im> 
portntions  from  Thibet,  where  the  salt  is  comparative- 
ly abundant.  Crude  borax,  when  imported,  is  called 
tiiical,  being  cnveloiied  iu  a  fatty  matter,  from  which  it 
has  to  bo  separated  by  a  process  that  was  long  known 
only  to  the  Venetians  and  Dutch.  I.arge  quantities 
are  supplied  from  tlie  famous  lagoons  near  Monte  Cor- 
liole,  in  Tuscany.  These  lagoons,  wlileh  occupy  a 
large  extent  of  surface,  consist  of  an  iniinitc  number 
of  low  volcuiU)CS,  and  springs  in  a  furious  stato  of 
cbullltiiui;  the  ground,  which  shakes  and  burns  lic- 
noatli  I  lie  feet,  is  covered  with  crystallizations  of  sul- 
phur and  other  minerals;  the  whole  scene  presenting 
a  striking  picture  »f  the  most  tremendous  energy  and 
sterility.  The  vapors  that  are  constantly  bursting 
t'ortti  from  tho  boiling  lagoons  being  found  to  contain 
Irarucic  add,  it  occurred  to  a  most  ingenious  person,  a 
M.  Larderel,  to  construct  pans  through  which  tho 
vapors  being  made  to  pass  impregnate  tho  water  in 
them  with  tho  acid.  'I'lie  puns  aro  kept  boiling  by 
tile  heat  of  tho  lagoons;  and  th>^  water  beiug  cva|iura- 
t«d,  the  acid  It  deposited  iu  crystals.     In  consequence 
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of  this  discovery,  the  lagoons,  from  being  altogether 
worthless,  have  becomo  most  valual)lo.  From  10,000 
to  13,000  pounds  (12  ounces  each)  of  acid  were,  a  few 
years  ago,  daily  produced ;  and  this  vast  supply,  and 
the  facility  with  which  borax  may  l>e  obtained  from 
the  acid,  has  occasioned  a  great  reduction  in  its  price, 
and  enabled  it  to  be  much  more  extensively  employed 
than  before. — .See  Dr.  Bowrino'b  Report  on  Tutcany. 
Bordeaux  a  large  and  opulont  commercial  city  of 
France,  on  the  (iaronne,  about  76  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lat.  44°  50'  20"  N.,  long.  0'  34'  W.  Population,  in  1861, 
180,927.  The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  very  extens- 
ive. The  Uaronna  is  a  noble  river,  with  depth  of 
water  sufficient  to  enable  large  ships  to  come  up  to  the 
city,  laying  open,  in  conjunction  with  the  Dordogne 
and  their  tributary  streams,  a  large  extent  of  country. 
The  commerce  of  Bordeaux  is  greatly  promoted  by  the 


famous  canal  of  Languedoc,  which  communicates  with 
the  Mediterranean.  By  its  means  Bordeaux  is  enabled 
to  furnish  the  south  of  France  with  colonial  products 
at  nearly  as  cheap  a  rate  as  Marseilles.  Wines,  bran- 
dies, and  fVuits  are  the  staple  articles  of  export ;  but 
the  merchants  apply  themselves  more  particularly  to 
the  wine  trade.  Most  part  of  their  other  business  is 
confined  to  dealing  on  commission ;  bat  this  they  con- 
duct almost  invariably  on  their  own  account.  The 
reason  they  assign  for  this  is,  that  the  difficulties  at- 
tending the  purchase,  racking,  fining,  and  proper  care 
of  wines,  so  as  to  render  them  fit  for  exportation,  are 
BO  very  great,  as  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  business  on  any  thing  like  the  ordinary  terras 
so  as  to  satisfy  their  employers.  Colonial  products, 
cotton,  dye-stuff's,  pepper,  hides,  tobacco,  rice,  form 
the  principal  articles  of  importation. 


Account  op  Port  Ciiaroiw,  UnoKEBAOF.,  and  other  pviilic  Dibbcesements  tayaole  »  Boboeacx  on  aococnt  or  a 

FBGNCU    OB   FOBEION  VKaSKL    Or  SCO  ToMS  BVBDEM,   rSOII    A  FOBEIOK   POKT  TO   BoBDEAl'X,   OB   mOM   BoBIIEAUX  TO  A 
FOREIUK  I'OBT. 


Wfttura  of  ChargM. 


On  ft  French  or  Britiali  VsmcI. 


In  Prenrh 
Homy. 


In  Hlerlingr 
Mfmay. 


On  ft  FoMlgn  V>wi. 


In  Kraneh 
Monfty. 


In  sterling 
Mon«y. 


Keport  and  pilotage  fVom  sea  to  Bordeaux  for  a  vessel  drawing  14 

Frencli  feet  volar  (IK  feet  B'9  in  Britlsli) 

Laxaretto  dues 

Moviiii;  vcsK4>l  up  and  mooring  hor 

Entering  vo8m>1  at  ciifltom-lioitM>,  and  brolcpragc  inward 

Advcrtiaemcnt  for  frciglit  and  passengrrs,  6  Allies  (4«.  lOd.)  to  cacli 

newspaper 

Tonnage  money  and  navigation  dues  on  BOO  tons 

Viaiting  ofHoerti,  clearances,  liarlwr  inastcr,  etc 

Manifest  and  fhilglit  list 

Ballast  taken  In  or  out,  1  tnmf  26  centimes  |ier  ton  (1«.) 

Consul's  bill.    Usual  fees  (English  vessels),  17  fiancs  'ib  cent  (Ibn.) 

Illotage  from  Bordoaiui  to  sea 

Broker's  commission  outward,  care  and  attendance  for  expediting 

the  vessel ; 

In  ballast,  60  r.  per  ton  (M.),  say  120  tr.  at  most  (£4  10«.)t   & 

Ix>adcdpcrchart«roronawner'Baccuunt,  1 IV.  (tOd.)pGrton^  g 

Loaded  in  freight,  1  fhinc  60  centimes  (Is.  lid.)  per  ton      )   J 

Total 
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14  T6 
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19  10  0 
0  11  10 
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8  10    0 
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24T  60 
61  R 
10    8 

100    0 


12.<)0  0 
14  76 
16    0 


245  84 


800    0 


X     t.    4. 

9  IS  0 
2  18  10 
0  8  0 
4    0    0 


49  11  2 
0  11  10 
0  Vi    0 


9  IG    3 


12    0    0 


2232  60 


89    G    1 


S.  A— No  regard  paid  to  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  as  all  goods  are  impoited  either  for  consumption  or  exportation,  which 
does  not  expose  vcaaels  to  pay  more  or  less  diargea 


IfVne. — The  culture  of  the  vine  is  by  far  the  most 
important  brunch  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  deport- 
ment of  the  tiironde.  The  annual  produce  of  its  wines, 
the  rc<l  frrowths  of  which  are  known  by  the  general 
name  o(  claret,  amounts  to  about  2,&00,000  hectolitres, 
or  nliout  65,000,000  imperial  gallons.  The  vineyards 
are  the  pro|ierty  of  about  12,000  families,  and  the  ex- 
penses of  their  cultivation  are  estimated  to  amount  to 
45  or  U!  million  francs  a  year.  The  best  growths  are 
from  the  contines  of  the  "I^ndes,"  liehind  Bordeaux; 
the  secondary  growths  are  chiefly  the  prmluce  of  the 
country  between  the  Garonne  and  Dordognc,  and  the 
y'ii/M«,  a  district  of  a  strong  rich  soil  Imrdnring  the 
banks  of  those  rivers.  The  first  growths  of  the  red 
wines  are  denominated  Ijafittt,  iMoiir,  Chiiteaii-Mar- 
ffaiiT,  and  Ifnut  Uriim.  The  first  three  are  the  produce 
of  the  district  of  llaut  Medoc,  northwest  of  llordeaux, 
and  the  last  of  the  district  called  den  tlraees.  These 
wines  are  all  of  the  highest  excellence  |  their  produce 
is  very  limited,  mid  in  favorable  years  sells  ut  firoin 
3000  to  4000  francs  the  tun,  which  contains  210  impe- 
rial gallons ;  but  when  they  have  been  kept  in  the  cel- 
lar for  six  years  the  price  is  doubled,  so  that  even  in 
Bordeaux  a  bottle  of  the  best  wine  can  not  bo  had  for 
less  than  (1  or  7  francs.  The  /jijitle  Is  the  most  choice 
and  delicate,  and  is  characterised  by  Its  silky  softness 
on  the  palate,  and  its  charining  perfume,  wliich  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  tlie  violet  and  the  raspberry. 
The  l/Uoiir  has  a  fuller  body,  and,  at  the  sanio  time,  a 
conslderalile  aroma,  but  wants  tlio  softness  of  the  Im- 
fttli;  The  ChiUrnu-Mnrf/aiir,  on  the  other  hand.  Is 
lighter,  and  possesses  all  the  delicate  qualities  of  the 
I^fittp,  except  that  it  has  not  i|u!to  so  high  a  flavor. 
The  JInut  Hrton,  again,  has  morn  spirit  nnd  lintiy  than 
any  of  the  preceding,  but  is  rough  wlion  new,  nnd  re- 
quire! to  b«  kept  6  or  .7  years  In  wood;  while  the 


others  become  fit  for  bottling  in  much  less  time,— 
Henderson  on  Wines,  p.  184. 

Among  the  secondary  red  wines,  those  of  Hozan, 
Gone,  lAoville,  and  Ijarose,  Uran-Mouton,  I'ichm- 
IjonijueviUe,  and  Colon,  are  reckoned  the  best.  The 
third-rnte  wines  eompriso  those  called  J'auillac,  Mar- 
gaur,  St.  JuUien,  W.  h'jiC'phe,  St.  h'milioH,  etc.  It  is 
but  seldom  that  any  of  these  growths  are  exported  in 
a  state  of  purity.  The  taste  of  the  Knglish,  for  ex- 
am|ile,  has  been  so  much  modified  by  the  long-con- 
tinued use  of  port,  that  the  lighter  wines  of  the  (iironde 
would  seem  to  us  to  want  body.  Hence  it  is  iikiiiiI 
for  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux  to  mix  and  prepiiro 
wines  according  to  the  markets  to  which  they  arc  to  lie 
sent.  Thus  the  strong  rough  growths  of  the  I'nliii 
and  other  districts  are  frequently  bought  up  for  llie 
purpose  of  strengthening  the  ordinary  wines  of  Meiloc ; 
and  there  is  oven  a  particular  manufacture,  called  trn- 
vail  (iFA  nglaite,  which  consists  in  adding  to  each  hogs- 
head of  Ilonleaux  wine  three  or  fonr  gallons  of  .Micimt 
or  Bonicarln  (largo  quantities  of  which  are  imported 
Into  Bordeaux  by  way  of  Cette  nnd  the  canal  of  Ijiti- 
guedoc),  half  a  gallon  stum  wine,  a  hottle  of  ulcolinl, 
and  sometimes  a  small  quantity  of  hermitage.  'I'liis 
mixture  undergoes  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation ;  and 
when  the  whole  Is  sufllclently  "fretted  in,"  It  is  ex- 
ported under  the  name  of  claret.  This  mixture  chietly 
consists  of  secondary  wines,  the  first-rate  growths  fall- 
ing r..r  short  of  the  demand  for  them.— llKNnKnHoN, 
p.  1H4  ;  see  also  JiM.l.lKN,  Toiini/iaphif  de$  Vignollo,  p. 
20!1.  lint  oven  the  first  class  wines  are  most  frequcnt- 
\y  intermixed  with  the  l)c»t  secondary  growths ;  and 
it  is  customary  to  employ  the  wines  of  a  iiii|>erlor  to 
mix  with  nnd  bring  up  those  of  an  Inferior  vintiige. 
Hence  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  sliilcinent  of  a  gen- 
tlombit  who,  after  living  twanty  years  in  tha  beiit  socl- 
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•ty  ia  Dordeaax,  doubted  whether  he  had  tested  mora 
than  tAre*  timet  any  pure  wine  of  the  ftret  quality ! 
The  white  wines  of  the  Giror.de  are  of  two  kindi ;  those 
called  Oravea,  which  have  a  dry,  flinty  taste,  and  an 
aroma  gomewbat  resembling  cloves  i  of  these,  the  prin- 
cipal are,  Sauiente,  Hariac,  Freigaae,  and  Langon. 
These  are  said  by  Jullien  to  be  Irta-moelltux,  ou,  pour 
mieux  dtFt,  temi-li(jpioreux  tt  (usez  tptritueux.      Th( 
white  wines  of  the  Uironde  have  for  several  years  pasc 
been  advancing  in  estimation  and  value,  and  may  be 
mi,  siMiaking  generally,  to  come  to  us  in  a  less  adul- 
terated atuto  than  the  red  wines.     About  half  tlie  wines 
of  the  Girondo  are  sent  to  other  parts  of  France :  one- 
liftb  part  is  consumed  in  the  department;  one-tlftfa  is 
exported,  the  linest  growths  to  England,  but  the  larger 
quantity  to  the  north  of  Europe  and  Holland ; '  imd 
about  one-fifth  part  is  supposed  to  be  converted  into 
bniudy.     A  person  accustomed  to  good  society  in  Ion- 
don,  and,  indeed,  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country, 
would  be  apt  to  conclude  that  French  wines  were  oon- 
sumed  in  England  to  the  almost  totul  exclusion  of 
other  wipes.     But  any  such  inference  would  be  in  the 
List  degree  erioneons.     The  fact  is,  that  French  vrines 
are  rarely  drunk,  except  by  the  upper  classes,  and 
their  consumption  is  inconsiderable,  compared  with 
that  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes.     So  much  is  this 
the  case,  that  while,  in  1852,  2,489,850  gallons  port, 
and  2,096,857  gallons  sherry,  were  entered  for  homo 
consumption,  the  entries  of  cM  descriptions  of  French 
wines  (including  champagne,  claret,  Sauteme,   and 
every  thing  else)  amounted  to  only  475,948  gallons! — 
Sc9/w/,  art.  Wink.     The  purchase  of  wines,  whether 
froei  the  grower  or  merchant,  is  always  effected  through 
urokers,  some  of  whom  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
accuracy  in  dissecting  the  different  flavors,  and  in  trac- 
ing the  results  of  the  wines  by  certain  measures  of 
training  or  treatment.     England  takes  olT  nearly  half 
the  highest-priced  wines,  and  very  little  of  any  other 
quality.     Except  in  Bordeaux  itself,  there  is  but  a 
very  moderate  (Kirtion  of  the  superior  Medoc  consumed 
In  France.     Tlie  capital  takes  off"  only  second,  third, 
and  fourth  rate  wines.     The  Dutch,  who  are  large 
consumers  of  Bordeaux  wine,  go  most  economically  to 
work.    They  send  vessels  to  the  river  in  the  wine  sea- 
son, with  skillful  supercargoes,  who  go  among  the 
growers,  and  purchase  the  wines  themselves  cheaper 
even  than  a  broker  would  do.     They  live  on  board 
ship,  take  their  own  time  to  select,  and  wait  often  for 
luontlis  before  the  cargo  is  completed ;  but  they  attain 
tlicir  object,  getting  a  supply  of  gowl  sound  wine,  and 
at  OS  low  a  rate,  with  uM  charges  of  shipping  included, 
as  the  wine-merchants  can  deliver  it  into  their  stores  in 
Bordeaux.    Thoy  never  purchase  old  wine ;  they  take 
only  that  newly  made,  which,  being  witliout  the  %\\\^^ 
port  of  stronger-bodied  wines,  must  liC  consumed  in  the 
course  of  2  or  It  years.    They  follow  the  tame  system  at 
Uayui.no,  where  2  or  1)  shijis  go  annually  for  the  white 
winea  of  Juranvon,  etc.     The  cargo  wines,  which  are 
the  lowest  class,  are  so  manufactured  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  know  of  what  they  are  composed.     They 
arc  put  free  on  board  for  £i  per  hogshead  and  upward, 
according  as  thoy  arc  demanded.     They  will  not  bear 
cxpoHuro  ill  a  glass  when  shipping ;  the  tasters  have  a 
small  Hat  silver  cup  expressly  for  them.     These  wines 
are  principally  sliip|ied  to  America  and  India,  and  some 
at  u  liiglicr  price  to  the  north  of  Euroi>e. 

ISrimiUm,  ami  ^Sjiirilt  nf  H'/nc— The  quantity  distill- 
ed in  tliu  iidgliborhood  of  Bordeaux  is  estimated  at 
about  1H,0(M)  pieces,  of  60  veltos  each ;  ditto,  in  the 
ArniuKiiac,  20,000  ditto;  ditto,  in  tlio  Murmuuduis, 
8UIKI  ditto ;  making  in  all  40,000  pieces,  ordinary  proof, 
or  tliis  quantity  Franco  takes  oil'  ulKiut  28,(HM)  pieces 
for  consumption;  England,  26(K);  United  States,  10,000; 
liidia,  2500 ;  north  of  Europe,  6000 ;  in  all  4H,000  pieces. 
L«n((uedoc  produces  annually  about  40,000  pieces,  of 
80  voltes  eacli,  the  greater  part  of  which  comes  to  BoN 
doaux  to  be  forwarded  to  the  dltl'orent  ports  of  the 
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north  of  France,  or  to  foreign  countries.  Franco  con- 
(umes  about  two-thirds  of  the  above  quantity ;  the  re- 
maining one-third  goes  to  the  north  of  Europe.  The  ' 
prices  of  brandy  are  from  180  fr.  to  150  f^.  per  60  veltee, 
ordinary  proof;  spirits  of  wine,  from  4  ft',  to  6  fir.  per 
velte.  The  greatest  shipments  of  brandy  take  place 
to  England  from  the  port  of  Formay,  on  the  Charente. 
Cognac,  from  which  the  brandy  takes  its  name,  and 
where  there  are  large  distilleries,  is  a  few  leagues  up 
the  river.  The  quantity  exported  is  far  greater  than 
what  is  made  at  Cognac ;  the  yo  leading  distillers 
there  (Martel  and  Hcnessey)  buying  great  quantities 
from  the  small  cultivators.  The  greater  part  of  the 
wines  made  about  AngouUme,  and  thence  down  toward 
the  sea,  are  of  inferior  quality,  and  fit  only  for  making 
brandy ;  and  so  little  do  the  prices  vary,  that  the  pro- 
prietors look  upon  it  nearly  in  the  same  light  as  gold. 
When  they  augment  their  capital  by  savings  or  profits, 
it  is  employed  in  keeping  a  larger  stock  of  brandy, 
which  has  the  further  advantage  of  paying  the  inter- 
est of  their  capital  by  its  improved  value  from  age. 
England  is  said  to  receive  upward  of  6000  pieces  an- 
nually from  Charente.  At  Bordeaux,  as  at  Paris  and 
Marseilles,  theie  is  a  constant  gambling  business  in 
time  bargains  of  spirits  of  wine.  It  is  in  vhe  form  of 
spirits  of  wine  that  nearly  all  the  brandy  consumed  in 
France  is  expedited,  as  in  this  form  there  is  a  great 
saving  in  carriage. — For  an  official  account  of  the  ex- 
ports of  wine  and  brandy  from  France,  see  Wink.  The 
fruits  exported  consist  almost  entirely  of  prunes  and 
almonds.  The  latter  come  principally  ft'om  Langue- 
doc.  Bordeaux  possesses  some  iron  foundries,  cotton 
factories,  sugar  refineries,  glass  works,  etc.,.  but  labor 
and  living  are  too  high  to  admit  of  its  becoming  a  con- 
siderable manufacturing  city. 

Hanking  KttMiihmentt. — The  "Bordeaux  Bank," 
which  had  a  capital  of  3,000,000  fr.,  in  shares  of  1000 
fr,  each,  was  inco'porated,  in  1848,  with  the  Bank  of 
France,  of  which  it  is  now  a  brunch.  Its  afi°air8  have 
been  well  managed. — <See  Banks,  Foreign. 

Jirokxrs. — Ko  one  is  allowed  to  act  as  a  mercantile 
broker  in  France  who  is  not  26  years  of  age,  and  who 
has  not  served  4  years  in  a  commercial  house,  or  with 
a  broker,  or  a  notary  public.  They  arc  nominated  by 
the  government,  after  their  qualifications  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce.  All  bro- 
kers must  deposit  the  sum  of  8000  fr.  it.  the  treasury 
as  a  guarantee  for  their  conduct,  for  which  they  are 
allowed  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent.  All  foreign- 
ers are  obliged  to  employ  ship  brokers  to  transact  their 
business  at  the  custom-house ;  and  although  masters 
and  owners  of  French  vessels  might  sometimes  dispense 
with  their  services,  they  never  do  so,  finding  it  to  be, 
in  all  cases,  most  advantageous  to  use  their  interven- 
tion. All  duties  outward  on  vessels  and  cargoes  are 
paid  by  the  ship  brokers,  who  invariably  clear  out  all 
vessels,  Krencli  ns  well  as  foreign. 

llpiniliitn  of  1!,e  French  CommerHal  Si/ilem  on  the 
Trade  of  linrdeaiue,  etc. — The  trade  of  this  great  city 
has  suffered  severely  from  the  short-sighted,  anti- 
social policy  of  the  French  government.  This  policy 
was  first  l)roadly  laid  down,  and  systeinnticnlly  acted 
upon,  by  Napoleon ;  and  wo  iK-liovo  it  would  not  lie 
difficult  to  show  that  the  privations  it  entailed  on  the 
people  of  the  C^)ntiiiont  ix)wert\illy  contributed  to  ac- 
celerate his  ilowiifnil.  But  those  by  whom  he  has  boon 
succeeded  have  not  hitherto  seen  tlio  expediency  of  re- 
turning to  u  sounder  system ;  on  the  contrary,  thoy 
have  carried,  in  some  respects  at  least,  the  "continent- 
al system"  to  an  extent  not  contemplated  by  Nn|)olcon. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  importance  to  a  country  like 
France  of  supplies  of  iron  and  hard  ware  at  a  cheap  rate, 
tliat  which  is  produced  liy  foreigners  is  excluded, 
though  it  might  l<e  obtained  for  u  third  part  of  the 
price  of  *hat  which  is  manufactured  at  home,  A  sim. 
ilar  lino  of  policy  has  been  followed  ns  to  cotton-yarn, 
earthen-ware,  etc.    And  In  order  to  force  the  manuflic- 
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ture  of  lagar  from  the  beet-roo^,  oppressive  duties  have 
been  laid,  not  only  on  foreign  sugar,  but  even  on  that 
imported  fh>m  the  French  colonies.  The  operation  of 
this  system  on  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  coun- 
try has  lieen  most  mischievous.  By  forcing  France  to 
raise  at  home  articles  for  the  production  of  which  she 
has  no  natural  or  acquired  capabilities,  the  exporta- 
tion, and  consequently  the  growth,  of  those  articles  in 
the  proUnction  of  which  she  is  superior  to  every  other 
country,  has  been  very  greatly  narrowed.  All  com- 
merce being  bottomed  on  a  fair  principle  of  reciprocity, 
a  country  that  refuses  to  import  must  cease  to  export. 
By  excluding  foreign  produce — by  refusing  to  admit 
the  sugar  of  Brazil,  the  cottons  and  hardware  of  En- 
gland, the  iron  of  Sweden,  the  linens  of  Germany,  and 
the  cattle  of  Switzerland  and  Wirtemberg — France  has 
done  all  that  was  in  her  power  to  drive  the  merchants 
of  those  countries  from  her  marlcets.  They  are  not 
less  anxious  than  formerly  to  obtain  her  wines,  bran- 
dies, and  silks;  inasmuch,  however,  as  commerce  is 
merely  an  exchange  of  products,  and  as  France  will 
accept  very  few  products  belonging  to  others,  they  can 
not,  how  anxious  soever,  maintain  that  extensive  and 
mutually  beneficial  intercourse  with  her  they  would 
otherwise  carry  on :  they  sell  little  to  her,  and  their 
purchases  are,  of  course,  proportionally  diminished. 
This,  indeed,  is  in  all  cases  the  necessary  and  inev- 
itable effect  of  the  prohibitive  system.  It  never  fails 
to  lessen  exportation  to  the  same  extent  that  it  lessens 
importation ;  so  that,  when  least  injurious,  it  merely 
substitutes  one  sort  of  industry  for  another — the  pro- 
duction of  the  article  that  had  l)een  obtained  from  the 
foreigner  for  the  production  of  that  which  had  been 
sent  to  him  as  an  equivalent. 

France  is  not  only  extremely  well  situated  for  carry- 
ing on  an  extensive  intercourse  with  foreign  countriei 
but  she  is  largely  supplied  with  several  production., 
which,  were  she  to  adopt  a  liberal  commereial  system, 
would  meet  with  a  ready  and  advantageous  sale  abroad, 
and  enable  ber  to  furnish  equivalents  for  the  largest 
amount  of  imports.  The  superiority  enjoyed  byAmboy- 
na  in  the  production  of  cloves  is  not  more  decided  than 
that  enjoyed  by  France  in  the  production  of  wine.  Her 
claret,  Burgundy,  Champagne,  and  brandy  are  unri- 
valed, and  furnish  of  themselves  the  materials  of  a 
vast  commerce.  Indeed,  the  production  of  wine  is, 
next  to  the  ordinary  business  of  agriculture,  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  valuable  branch  of  industry  in 
France.  It  is  stated  b3-  the  landholders  and  merchants 
of  the  department  of  the  Gironde,  in  the  admirable  Pt- 
lititm  el  Slemnire  a  I'Apptii,  presented  by  them  to  the 
Chamlier  of  Deputies  in  1828,  that  the  quantity  of  wine 
annually  produced  in  France  amounts,  at  an  average, 
to  about  40,»K)0,000  hectolitres,  or  1,060, 000,000  gal- 
lons ;  that  its  value  is  not  less  than  from  800,000,000  to 
1,000,000,000  francs,  or  from  £32,000,000  to  £40,000.000 
sterling  ;  and  that  upward  ofthret  milliotu  of  individ- 
uals are  employed  in  its  pro<luction.  In  some  of  the 
southern  departments  it  is  of  paramount  importance. 
The  population  of  the  Gironde,  exclusive  of  Bordeaux, 
amounts  to  alwut  460,000  individuals,  of  whom  no  few- 
er than  230,000  are  supposed  to  be  directly  engaged  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  Here,  tlien,  is  a  liranch 
of  industry  in  which  France  has  no  cfimpetitor,  which 
even  now  affords  employment  for  al)Out  a  tenth  part 
of  her  pojmlation,  and  which  is  Husceptlble  of  indetinitc 
extension.  She  has,  in  this  single  article,  the  means 
of  carrying  on  the  most  extensive  and  lucrative  com- 
merce. "  1^  gouvemcment  Fran<;ai8,"  says  M.  <.'hap- 
tal,  in  his  work  S«r  VlndtiMrit.  tYnnfaiae,  "dolt  lea 
plus  grands  encouragements  a  la  culture  des  vignes, 
soit  qu'il  considdre  scs  produits  rrlativcmcnt  a  la  con- 
sommation  interieure,  soli,  qu'll  les  envisage  sous  Ic 
rapport  do  notre  commerce  avec  I'etrangcr,  dunt  U  ttt 
en  rffrt  (a  bam  etirnlirllf." 

But  instead  of  lalmring  to  extend  this  great  branch 
of  industry,  government  hat  consented  to  sacrilice  it 


to  the  interests  of  the  iron-founders,  the  cotton  and 
linen  manufacturers,  and  the  planters  of  Martinique 
and  Guadaloupe!  We  do  not,  indeed,  imagine  that 
they  were  at  all  aware  that  such  would  be  the  effect  of 
their  policy.  Theirs  is  only  one  instance,  among  mj-r- 
iads  that  may  be  specified,  to  prove  that  ignorance  in 
a  ministry  is  quite  as  pernicious  as  bad  intentions. 
The  consideration,  apparently  not  a  very  ncondite  one, 
that,  notwithstanding  the  bounty,  of  nature,  wine  was 
not  gratuitously  produced  in  France,  and  could  not, 
therefore,  be  exported  except  for  an  equivalent,  would 
seem  never  to  have  occurred  to  the  ministers  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  f '  nrles  X.  But  those  whose  intercstn 
were  at  stake  did  not  fail  to  apprise  them  of  the  hoi- 
lowness  of  their  system  of  policy.  In  1822,  when  the 
project  for  raising  the  duties  on  sugar,  iron,  linens,  etc., 
was  under  discussion,  the  merchants  of  Bordeaux 
Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  other  great  commercial  cities, 
the  silk  manufacturers  of  Lyons,  and  the  wine-growers 
of  the  Gironde,  and  some  other  departments,  present- 
ed petitions  to  the  Chambers,  in  which  they  trulv 
stated  that  it  was  a  contradiction  and  an  absurditv  to 
attempt  selling  to  the  foreigner  without,  at  the  same 
time,  buying  ttom  him ;  and  expressed  their  convic- 
tion that  the  imposition  of  the  proposed  duties  would 
be  fatal  to  the  commerce  of  France,  and  would  conse- 
quently inflict  a  very  serious  injury  on  the  wine-grow- 
ers and  silk  manufacturers.  These  representations  did 
not,  however,  meet  with  a  very  courteous  reception. 
They  were  stigmatized  as  the  work  of  ignorant  and  in- 
terested persons.  The  Chambers  approved  the  policy 
of  ministers ;  and,  in  their  ardor  to  extend  and  perfect 
it,  did  not  hesitate  deeply  to  injure  branches  of  indus- 
try on  which  several  millions  of  persons  are  depeud- 
ent,  in  order  that  a  few  businesses,  nowise  suited  to 
France,  and  the  support  of  which  costs  her  several 
millions  a  year,  might  be  bolstered  up  and  protected ! 
It  is  plain,  had  there  not  been  some  powerful  counter- 
acting cause  in  operation,  that  the  exports  of  wine  from 
France  should  have  been  very  greatly  augmented  since 
the  peace  of  1816.  The  United  States,  liussia,  Kn- 
gland,  Pnissio,  and  all  those  countries  that  have  at  nil 
times  l)een  the  great  importers  of  French  wines,  liavc 
made  prodigious  advances  in  wealth  and  population 
since  1789 ;  and  had  the  commerce  with  them  not  been 
subjected  to  injurious  restrictions,  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  their  imports  of  French  wine  would  have 
been  much  greater  now  than  at  any  former  period.  So 
far,  however,  from  this  lieing  the  case,  they  have  de- 
clined in  a  most  extraordinary  degree.  This  is  proved 
beyond  all  question  by  the  following  extract  from  a 
report  made  to  the  Council  General  of  the  (Jironde  in 
1841,  and  published  by  its  orders  and  with  its  sanction. 
"Previously  to  1790,  the  wine  trade  at  Bordeaux  bad 
an  immense  development.  The  books  of  our  most  an- 
cient houses,  transmitted  down  religiously  from  father 
to  son,  and  the  registries  of  our  lands,  prove  that  in 
the  years  preceding  1787  our  exports  had  reached  more 
than  100, 0<K)  tuns  of  wine,  10,000  casks  of  brandy,  and 
5000  of  vinegar.  They  also  show  that  from  1200  to 
1400  vessels  (Vom  the  north  took  large  quantities  of 
wine,  in  return  for  their  national  produce,  which  tliey 
eHsily  disposctl  of  among  us.  It  was  a  most  lucrative 
commerce,  for  we  then  sent  16,<XM)  tuns  to  Prussia, 
I  18,000  to  Enghnd  and  Ireland,  0000  to  Uantzio,  40,(«IO 
'  to  Hamburg,  I.ubeck,  and  Bremen,  15,0fK)  to  Holland, 
I  7000  to  Sweden,  fiOOO  to  Denmark  and  Norway,  and 
!  12,000  to  Russia.  Hut  at  thot  period  we  had  not  closed 
:  OUT  frontiers  to  the  produce  of  all  these  nations;  wc  re- 
,  ccived  at  n\(Mleratc  duties  their  woolens,  linens,  hemp, 
:  iron,  wood,  cattle,  and  other  articles,  the  consumption 
of  which  wos  less  expensive,  and  the  quality  l)Ctter, 
j  than  similar  articles  made  at  home,  and  forced  on  us 
j  by  customs  duties.  At  present,  notwithstai.ding  tlie 
I  rapid  increase  of  commercial  affairs,  notwithstaiuliiv; 
the  new  nations  of  America,  the  advantages  of  a  more 
I  expeditions,  certain,  and  economical  navigation,  the 
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demands  of  nations  increased  in  number  and  indus- 
try, and  consequently  more  disposed  to  purcliase  for 
consumption,  our  commerce  is  declining  in  a  most 
alarming  manner.  Authentic  documents  prove  that 
in  1839  our  exports  only  reached  1339  tuns  to  England, 
2499  to  Russia,  147  to  Sweden,  342  to  Norway,  2964  to 
rrnssia,  612  to  Denmark,  8188  to  the  Uans  Towns,  and 
7G'il  to  the  Netherlands.  Since  then  our  exports  have 
not  increased,  so  that  instead  of  100,000  tuns  at  least 
tukcn  by  the  north  of  Europe  from  the  department  of 
the  Gironde  previously  to  1790,  not  more  than  25,000 
tuns  are  token  at  present.  Yet  the  taste  for  wine  and 
the  necessity  to  use  it  have  not  been  weakened  among 
the  various  nations ;  but  the  exaggerated  duties  with 
which  its  introduction  has  been  loaded  only  allow  it 
to  bo  consumed  by  the  wealthy  classes,  who  are  every 
where  the  least  numerous.  These  duties  are  establish- 
ed in  retaliation  of  those  which  France  lays  on  foreign 
productions.  If  the  exportation  of  wine  has  diminish- 
ed in  so  great  a  proportion,  the  cause  must  be  sought 
in  the  protective  system.  When  the  variations  in  the 
exports  of  wine  are  attentively  examined,  and  their 
decrease  looked  to  since  1822,  when  this  system  attain- 
ed its  height,  to  1840,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  fact  that  these  variations  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  system  itself.  The  decrease  in  the 
exports  of  wine  has  followed  the  increased  development 
of  the  protective  system,  and  therefore  we  are  forced 
to  draw  this  conclusion,  that  it  in  this  system  which  de- 
stroys our  export  trade.  Yet  foreign  consumption  is  the 
most  certain  and  most  profitable  for  Bordeaux  wines, 
and  it  is  particularly  in  the  markets  of  the  north  of 
Europe  and  of  England  that  the  wines  of  the  finest 
{uality  which  our  department  produces  lind  purchasers. 
Let  us,  then,  insist  on  the  necessity  of  reopening  tliese 
markets,  which  have  been  closed  by  the  enormous 
amount  of  duties  imposed  by  foreigners  in  reprisal  of 
those  laid  by  us  on  their  products." 

Besides  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  wine  trade  l)y  the 
prohibitive  system  of  commercial  policy  adopted  in 
France,  and  the  retaliatory  measures  it  has  provoked 
in  other  countries,  it  has  suffered  severely  from  the 
octrois  and  other  duties  on  internal  consumption.  But 
the  depression,  though  felt  every  where,  is  greatest  in 
the  (iironde,  which  is  especially  dependent  on  its  ex- 
port trade.  This  is  strikingly  evinced  by  the  large 
stocks  of  wine  that  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  growers 
and  merchants,  and  by  the  full  in  its  price.  This  has, 
of  course,  reacted  on  the  vineyards,  many  of  wliich 
have  become  all  but  unsalable ;  and  a  stop  has  been 
put  to  every  sort  of  improvement.  Nor  have  matters 
been  in  the  least  amended  during  the  current  year :  on 
the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  gradually  getting  worse. 
Such  is  the  poverty  of  the  proprietors,  that  wine  is  now 
frequently  seized  and  sold  by  the  revenue  officers  in 
payment  of  arrears  of  taxes ;  and  such  is  at  present 
the  extent  of  the  evil,  that  in  the  course  of  this  year 
(184D)  the  committee  of  wine  growers  have  applied  to 
goverumcnt  for  a  loan  of  2,000, OW)  francs  to  be  applied 
to  tlie  payment  of  taxes  due  by  the  wine  growers. 

Such  are  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  of  poli- 
cy on  the  wine  trade  of  France — on  a  branch  of  indus- 
try wliich,  as  already  seen,  employs  three  milliims  of 
people.  It  is  satisfactory,  however,  to  observe  that 
the  land-owners  and  merchants  are  fully  aware  of  the 
source  of  the  misery  In  which  they  have  been  involved. 
They  know  that  they  are  not  siifloring  so  much  from 
hostile  or  vindictive  measures  on  the  part  of  foreigners 
ns  from  the  blind  and  senseless  ])olicy  of  their  own 
government;  that  they  are  victims  of  an  attempt  to 
counteract  the  most  olivious  principles — to  make  Fniiico 
I)rodHce  articles  directly  at  home,  which  she  might  ol)- 
tain  from  the  foreigner  in  exchange  for  wine,  brandy, 
etc.,  at  u  third  or  a  fourth  part  of  the  expense  they  now 
cost.  They  am  not  export,  because  they  are  not  nllmsed 
to  tmjwrt.  Hence  they  do  not  ask  for  bounties  and 
prohibitions ;  on  the  contrary,  they  disclaim  all  such 


quack  nost  urns ;  and  demand  what  can  alone  be  use- 
ful to  them,  .nd  beneficial  to  the  country — a  free  com- 
mercial system.  And  notwithstanding  the  powerful 
interests  involved  in  the  support  of  the  prohibitive  pol- 
icy, we  can  not  doubt  but  that,  in  the  end,  they  will 
be  compelled  to  give  way ;  and  that  France,  by  open- 
ing her  ports  to  a  freer  importation  of  foreign  (M-oducts, 
will  insure  the  proportionalextension  of  her  exports  of 
wines,  brandies,  silks,  and  other  products,  which  she 
can  furnish  more  cheaply  and  of  a  better  quality  than 
any  other  country.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  experience  that  has  been  afforded  of  the  ruinous 
effects  of  the  prohibitive  system,  and  the  more  general 
diffusion  of  correct  ideas  with  respect  to  the  real  sources 
of  wealth,  will  at  no  distant  period  occasion  the  adop- 
tion of  such  changes  in  the  commercial  legislation  of 
France  as  may  render  it  more  conducive  to  her  inter- 
est, and  more  !n  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age. 
Indeed,  we  incline  to  think  that  but  for  the  unfortunate 
misunderstanding  about  the  Turkish  question,  and  the 
irritation  thence  arising,  a  commercial  treaty  on  a 
comparatively  liberal  footing  would  have  been  already 
entered  into  between  France  and  this  country ;  and  it 
is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  such  arrangement 
should  speedily  be  completed.  If,  indeed,  we  were 
hostile  to  France,  we  should  wish  her  to  continue  her 
present  system,  for  it  must  effectually  prevent  her 
making  any  considerable  progress  either  in  manufac- 
tures or  commerce ;  but  we  disclaim  being  actuated  by 
any  such  feelings.  We  are  truly  anxious  for  her  pros- 
perity, for  her  sake  and  our  own ;  for  unless  she  be  sur- 
rounded by  Bishop  Berkeley's  wall  of  brass,  whatever 
contributes  to  her  well-being  must,  in  some  degree,  re- 
dound to  the  advantage  of  her  neighbors. — J.  K,  SI. 

"  Were  such  narrow  and  malignant  politics  to  meet 
with  success,"  said  Mr.  Hume,  writing  in  the  middle 
of  the  last  century,  and  when  the  prosperity  of  others 
was  generally  regarded  with  an  evil  eye,  "  we  should 
reduce  all  our  neighboring  nations  to  the  same  state 
of  sloth  and  ignorance  that  ])revails  in  Morocco  and 
the  coast  of  Barbarv.  But  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  could  send  us  no  commodities ;  they 
could  take  none  from  us :  our  domestic  commerce  it- 
self would  languish  for  want  of  emulation,  example, 
and  instruction ;  and  we  ourselves  should  soon  fall  into 
the  same  abject  condition  to  which  we  had  reduced 
them.  I  shall,  therefore,  venture  to  acknowledge,  that 
not  only  as  a  man,  but  as  a  British  subject,  I  pray  for 
the  flourishing  commerce  of  Uemiany,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  even  France  itself.  I  am,  at  least,  certain  that 
Great  Britain,  and  all  those  nations,  would  flourish 
more  did  their  sovereign  oud  ministers  adopt  such  en- 
larged and  benevolent  sentiments  toward  each  other." 
— Essay  on  the  Jealousy  of  Trade. 

Borneo,  or,  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  Brnni^,  an 
island  forming  part  of  the  great  East  Indian  Archipel- 
ago, a'ld,  next  to  New  Holland,  which  may  be  consid- 
ere<l  as  a  species  of  continent,  the  largest  in  the  known 
world.  It  reaches  from  about  7°  N.  to  4°  S.  lat.,  and 
from  109°  to  118°  E.  long.  Its  length  may  be  esti- 
mated at  7f)0  niil^s,  its  greatest  breadth  at  600,  and  its 
average  breadth  at  .IftO.  Its  area  has  been  calculated' 
liy  Baron  Melville,  of  Tambee,  at  12,745  geographical 
square  leagues.  It  exhibits  the  usual  insular  structure, 
a  mass  of  lofty  mountains  in  the  centre,  sloping  gradu- 
ally down  to  level  and  alluvial  tracts  along  the  sea- 
shore. It  is  in  every  part  intersected  by  line  rivers, 
many  of  them  navigable  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  sea.  The  interior  of  Borneo  is  covered  with 
immense  forests,  filled  with  wild  animals,  particularly 
orang-outangs.  A  great  part  of  the  coast  is  marshy, 
so  that  it  is  in  portions  only  that  it  displays  the  exu- 
berance of  tropical  fertility.  Of  all  the  East  Indian 
islands,  Borneo  ranks  lowest  as  to  civilization  and  im- 
provement. Nothing,  perhaps,  has  tended  so  power- 
fully  to  check  its  progress  as  the  solid  and  unbroken 
form  of  its  coasts,  destitute  of  those  large  bays  or  in- 
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land  MM  which  have  always  proved  the  nnrBety  of 
commerce. 

The  commerce  of  Borneo,  though  not  equal  to  its 
extent  and  natural  capacitiiei,  is  by  no  means  incon- 
siderable, tiold  is  its  principal  export.  Mr.  Milbum 
estimates  the  Annual  quantity  exported  at  200  peculs, 
or  26,000  lbs.  avoirdupois,  which  would  coin  into  up- 
ward of  900,000  guineas.  Like  some  other  commodi- 
ties, it  is  divided,  by  a  grotesque  scale,  into  three 
liinds,  called  the  head,  the  belly,  and  the  feet ;  the 
iirst  being  th«i  best,  and  the  two  others  gradually  di- 
minishing in  value.  Camphor  is  exported  to  the  ex- 
tent of  thirty  peculs  (3990  lbs.),  all  to  China,  where  it 
is  more  esteemed  than  that  of  Sumatra.  The  singular 
Chinese  luxuries  of  biche-de-mer,  or  sea-slug,  and  edi- 
ble birds'  nests,  are  found  in  Borneo,  as  over  all  the 
Indian  Archipelago.  Pepper  to  a  considerable  amount, 
canes  and  ratans  of  various  descriptions,  sago,  and  a 
little  tin,  complete  the  list  of  exports.  The  chief  im- 
port is  opium  to  a  very  great  extent,  with  piece  goods, 
hardware,  coarse  cutlery,  arms,  and  toys.  By  fur  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Chinese. — E.  B. 

Boiton,  city,  capital  of  Massachusetts,  and  metrop- 
olis of  New  England,  the  second  commercial  city,  and 
the  fourth  in  population  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, is  mostly  situated  on  a  peninsula,  3  miles  long, 
anil  a  little  more  than  I  mile  broad,  at  the  head  of 
Massachusetts  Bay.  The  harbor  extends  from  Point 
Alderton  toHcdford,  a  distance  of  14  miles ;  is  8  miles 
in  width,  and  covers  an  area  of  76  square  miles.  It 
has  a  depth  of  water  sufficient  for  600  vessels  of  the 
largest  class  to  ride  at  anchor  in  safety.  The  entrance 
is  barely  sufficient  for  two  ships  of  a  large  class  to 
sail  abreast,  and  i»  defended  by  three  fortresses,  two 
of  which,  situated  on  George's  and  Castio  islands, 
are  on  the  largest  scale,  ar'*  constructed  with  all 
the  improvements  of  modem  icnce;  the  third,  or 
the  citadel,  on  Governor's  IsIuikI,  is  still  incomplete, 
but,  when  finished,  the  defenses  may  be  considered 
impregnable. 

The  territory  now  covered  by  the  city  wos,  in  1630, 
a  peninsula,  connected  with  the  main  land  l>y  a  narrow 
isthmus  :  this  tract  contained  600  acres — it  was  called 
Shawmut  or  Trimountain,  and  derived  its  name  from 


its  springs,  and  three  lofty  hills.  Th^'ip6t  'tru  uh. 
doubtedly  selected  for  its  security  fh>m  the  inroads  of 
the  Indians,  an-*  its  facilities  for  trade.  Before  the 
Kevolutionary  War,  Boston  became  the  most  commer- 
cial town  in  the  coionies.  The  narrow  limits  of  the 
peninsula  have  long  since  been  found  insufficient  for 
the  growth  of  the  popniation,  and  her  extended  com- 
merce. Dorchester  Point,  containing  COO  acres,  was 
first  annexed,  then  Noddle's  island,  comprising  COO 
acres  more,  and  several  hundred  acres  have  been  re- 
claimed from  the  sea ;  but  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase 
of  population,  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
suburbs  within  a  few  miles  of  the  city  limits  nearly 
equals  the  dty  proper.  Boaton  lies  in  42°  21'  27"  N. 
lat.,  71°  8'  80"  Vr.  long.,  from  Greenwich,  England. 
It  is  106  miles  south-southwest  from  Portland,  Maine; 
216  miles  from  New  York,  via  Stonington,  23C  via  New 
Haven  and  Springfield  ;  313  Philadelphia :  411  Balti- 
more ;  449  Washington ;  990  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  1838  frotn  New  Orleans.  The  population  iu 
1790  was  18,033;  in  1800,  24,937;  in  1810,  33,250;  in 
1820,43,298;  in  1830, 61,391;  in  1840, 93,383 ;  iu  1850, 
138,788;  and  in  1864,  178,000. 

Boston  hai>  overstepped  her  sea-girt  isles,  and  at- 
tached herself  to  the  main  land  by  one  wide,  enlarg(;d 
avenue,  the  Neclt,  paved,  and  planted  with  trees ;  by 
one  granite  structure,  the  Western  avenue,  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  6  bridges,  8  railroads,  and  3  fer- 
ries ;  8  railroads  branch  into  IC,  and  10  avenues  divide 
into  SO,  within  the  first  9  miles  from  the  Exchange. 
The  city  exhibits  a  picturesque  and  beautiful  appear- 
ance when  approached  from  the  sea ;  and  in  surveying 
its  several  par's,  the  visitor  finds  much  to  admire. 
Beacon  Hill,  o)  which  the  State  House  stands,  is  110 
feet  above  higb  ivater  mark ;  It  was  originally  30  feet 
higher.  Fort  Hill,  on  tlie  eaot  side,  fronting  the  har- 
bor, is  80  feet,  and  Copp's  Hill,  in  the  north  part,  is  50 
feet  above  high  water.  On  this  hill  the  British  liad  n 
battery  in  1775,  fVom  which,  during  the  memorable 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  they  bombarded  and  burn- 
ed Charlestown.  Mount  Washington,  or  Dorchester 
Heights,  is  130  feet  above  the  sea.  On  these  lieiglits, 
the  Americans  under  Washington  erected  a  fortillca- 
tion,  in  1770,  which  soon  compelled  the  British  tu 
evacuate  Boston. 
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110 

17  a 

1-35 

8 

O'SO 

19 

1-20 

8 

0-75 

IS 

1-00 

8 

1'46 

18 

2 -BO 

8 

110 

18 

l-.'vS 

9 

0-90 

19 

ISO 

9 

0-7i. 

19 

1-26 

» 

1-45 

19 

2-75 

0 

I'O 

19 

1  •'iS 

10 

0*6 

20 

1-60 

10 

0  80 

20 

1-50 

10 

IM 

20 

8-00 

10 

1-20 

20 

l-S.f 

11 

100 

21 

2-00 

11 

0-85 

21 

1-75 

u 

1-72 

21 

4  00 

It 

lliB 

21 

2-80 

19 

1-05 

23 

2W 

12 

0*0 

22 

2-00 

12 

1-77 

22 

4  00 

12 

1-.S0 

22 

31W 

n 

110 

28 

2-75 

13 

016 

28 

2  ••-5 

18 

1-77 

23 

4-00 

13 

1  -35 

23 

3(10 

14 

1-10 

24 

2-75 

14 

0!5 

24 

2-J5 

14 

1-87 

24 

4-00 

14 

186 

24 

3 -no 

16 

110 

20 

2-76 

16 

015 

26 

2-26 

IB 

1-87 

26 

41)0 

16 

1-36 

26 

3D0 

',« 

1-10 

10 

OfB 

10 

1-87 

10 

1-85 

Statihekt  of  the  declabed  Valce  or  Gooi>b,  Wabes,  and  MEBonANnisE  exported  feoji  the  Distbict  of  Boston  ami 

ClIAELESTOWN  lllIBtNU  TUB  VEAUB  1863,  1S54. 


QaarUr  tndiDg. 

Pnlsn  Merehandlee.                 | 

1W>. 

IS>4. 

ists. 

I9S4. 

March         81  

$!I,1M.914 
3, 1 16,1. so 
1,(102,028 
2,850.707 

$2,084,941 
2,078,926 
2,059,2112 
2,450,256 

$416,8.57 
515,121 
477,576 
8CB,0Bfl 

$027,1110 
007,(167 

582,789 
B74,:il7 

Drcf^mbcr  81 

$10,013,029 

$708,280 
1,072.030 
1,745.472 
3,0(KI,572 

$8,074,118 

$934822 
2,2511,874 
2,5S7,790 
2,20fl,»CS 

$1,774,209 

$279,208 
378,954 
220,427 
821,8(10 

$2,392,079 

$293,208 
480,790 
801,710 
166,107 

March         31 

.lune           DO ... 

Rfrnfembcr  80 

December  31 

Totnl  f  n  forolim  vessolfl 

$7,180,««O 
10,018,020 

$7,979,8(10 
11,074,118 

$1,199,676 
1,774,209 

$1,21(I,R;» 
2,892,079 

Total  in  American  vesacla  (as  above) 

Total 

$I7.I1»9,88» 

$10,(154,003 

$2,973,784 

$3,002,914 
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1 

vtDiber  1. 

wlnfT 

Dul. 

,,« 

•l«r. 

t'ool. 

a 

1-36 

1 

1-,SS 

• 

I'SS 

> 

1-8S 

1 

2  SO 

i 

am 

1 

3  00 

I 

3 -mi 

I 

3-00 

1 
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o      0 
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;,;;'i.i  til  .i 
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;••  nil-; 
1  «■  ,i- 
■■  t  T  ■     ;, 
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.'I'.-.U 


.  ir- 


PLAJI  or  BOBTOW  nABllOB. 


B»fertruta  to  i%in.— A,  outer  light-hoiiw,  6S  fnct  high,  having  a  rorotving  light,  alternately  brilliant  40,  and  obMured  20 
secoiidrt;  11,  buoy  on  the  outward  edge  of  the  Bhonl,  off  Alderton  roiiit;  (;,  D,  E,  Great,  Mlndlo,  and  Outward  Brewster's 
TslandB!  P,  CieorRe's  Inland.  The  paisago  for  ships,  lying  hitwecn  this  Island  and  t'  ".  rocks  on  the  opposite  nide  of  I.oveirs 
Iiland  (U),  being  very  narrow,  it  is,  in  effect,  the  key  of  the  harbor ;  and  large  sums  have  recently  been  expended  on  Its  fortl- 
ficuUou.  To  the  south  of  Ue^rge's  Inland  and  liospital  Island  (II)  is  Nantaskct  road,  where  there  is  good  anchorage.  The 
outer  harbor  lies  to  the  west  of  Uivell's  (li)and  George's  (O  Inlands,  being  Boiiamted  from  the  inner  harbor  by  Castle  Island  (M) 
and  OoTCmor's  Island  (N).  On  the  north  end  of  Long  Island  (I)  Is  n  harbor  fixed  light,  27  fcet  high ;  K,  Deer  Island';  L,8pec- 
tarle  Inland ;  O,  Middle  Ground,  dry  at  three-quarter  ebb;  I',  Upper  and  Middle  Ground,  having,  at  ebb,  only  B  feet  water; 
QiThomiion'B Island:  It,  Uorohestur  Peninsula;  H,  Noodle  Island ;  T,  t'liarlestown,  G<iTemor'Hlshind(N),tJaatlo  Island  (M), 
and  Noodle's  Island  (S),  are  all  fortified.  The  course  that  a  ship  ounrht  to  steer  in  marked  by  the  dotted  lino  leading  between 
thi'  Hi;lit-liouR<\  and  Alderton  Point,  and  bctw.;^n  George's  Island  iX)  and  I..oreirs  Island  (6).  TIio  soundings  are  laid  down 
in  ftthonis  at  low  water, 
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Statimuit  ■zHiBinno  nii  Nombbb  ahd  ToiniAai  or  AiinioAM  akd  roBnoii  Vkmxli,  ahd  or  Veukli  in  Tm  coait- 
iMO  TKAnB,  wnicii  bntibcd  into  Ann  olbabbd  rsoM  tub  Diitbiqt  or  UonoM  and  Chablbbtown  dcbimo  tub 
riiOAL  Ybabb  1848-1854,  bhdinu  .IcnbSO. 


Vmt 

ituuA. 

ADMricw. 

r-if. 

CoMtloff  Trado.                      1 

CdmixI 

CiMBd. 

■•Mml. 

ClMn4. 

Ealirod. 

CUmd.           1 

Net 

TMMb. 

Tou. 

No.  or 

V«Mh. 

Tona. 

No  or 

Vomli. 

Tow. 

No.  or 
VmmIo. 

TOH. 

"•  ol          t™. 
VomIi.         '"* 

No.  of 

VmmIj. 

Tom. 

1848 

116l> 

•J«»,«.T 

1012 

329,651 

1836 

168.375 

1828 

164,010 

16.'S 

845,i>»S 

3110 

654,7;ill 

1840 

075 

248  095 

883 

214,145 

2063 

2(a.026 

3084 

10MK5 

1423 

u24,134 

2080 

5S0.II78 

1850 

1028 

260.540 

9<M 

215,801 

19gS 

21 S,  395 

3109 

208,776 

1423 

826,837 

8171 

602.5116 

1861 

944 

286.989 

881 

21)7,944 

2048 

275,817 

2015 

286,8.'8 

1623 

814.970 

2843 

518.4118 

1863 

908 

257.344 

848 

224  784 

1809 

260,758 

1896 

286.845 

3670* 

727,171 

2818* 

671,577 

1858 

906 

287,969 

1246 

265.513 

2080 

204.521 

2113 

314,682 

2340* 

6'.>0,232 

8!il8« 

629,489 

1854 

991 

320,6:18 

990 

281.580 

21183 

333,240 

2064 

330,(08 

2ii0B* 

eS8,089 

8047* 

6»0,1'47 

1865 

1073 

373,826 

1033 

853,587 

2071 

334,2!>8 

1911 

334,288 

1675 

401,439 

2941 

603,1(13 

1856 

1056 

G64,5.8 

IKM 

3S7.133 

2033 

827,850 

3089 

810,164 

1504 

3S6,C31 

2778 

702,321 

*  In  theae  jttin  the  number  of  Teuela  arriving  and  departing,  but  which  did  not  enter  and  clear,  are  included  In  the 
atatemeni    In  the  other  yean  only  aiich  aa  entered  and  cleared  are  given. 


Valitb  or  iMroBTB  into,  and  ExroBTS  fboh. 

TUB   BLBTBN 

THK    PHTBICT  or    DoeTON   AKII    ('llABLBITOWn    TO    TOBBIOM    P0BT9   FOB 
rIaOAL   \IABB  KMDIHa  JVNB  80,  ls66. 

( 

Vaui 

DoniMlIc  OcmU. 

roniin  Ooodi. 

l)o,naatl«  and  rorolfn  Kiporta, 

F«)roll|n  Imporia 

ToUl  V«luo. 

OTwhlck  won 
Gold  and  Bllrar. 

Total  V.lot. 

or  which  won 
Gold  and  Bllror. 

Total  Valiw. 

or  which  wort 
Cold  and  Sllvar 

Total  ''alut. 

'  1846 

$  1.669,506 

7,872,093 

8,140.933 

6,714.500 

6,g&3.528 

8,269,646 

11,110,010 

15,303,808 

16,408,341 

22,070,480 

24,678,577 

$6J.574 

30,018 
191.100 

88,597 
170,847 

sabots 

8,970,026 
8,736,939 
4.930.487 
12,022,598 
11,860,363 

$'.>,208,486 
1,843,000 
4,1151.879 
1,977.483 
2,188,124 
2,228,608 
2,'278,503 
2,891,480 
3.,S43,57B 
R  671,201 
8.812,076 

$404,'241 
344.453 

2,369.757 
144,909 
888,621 
45:>.930 
2.-;6,7i8 
26T,«10 
337.063 
256.470 
149,721 

$8,068  031 
9.716.001 
12.204,812 
8.69l>,0T8 
0,141,66J 
10,408.153 
13,888,512 
18.004,683 
10.7M.'.i|6 
26.641.661 
27.085  663 

$160,815 

374,471 

2,6.')0.S57 

178.508 

56).4«S 

1.205  8' 5 

4,206,743 

4,(104,549 

5,'.68.4.'S0 

12,270,068 

12,010,083 

$i2.6,Rll7 
86,5  3,063 
27,182,318 
83,841,145 
28,65:1,733 
80,608,417 
81,958,192 
80,800,012 
46,088,515 
48,26l),C79 
41,661,088 

1847 

1848 

1840 

1850 

ISBl 

1863 

1863 

1854 

1856 

1866 

India  Trade  ofBotton. — Tliis  important  branch  of 
business  has  attained  in  Boston  at  the  present  time  a 
magnitude  littlo  thought  of  hy  the  early  founders  of 
this  trade.  Salem  was  the  pioneer  in  many  branches 
of  the  India  trade,  and  for  many  years  a  great  mart 
for  the  sale  of  teas,  spices,  dye-atuffs,  drugs,  coffee,  etc. 
Ships  and  brigs  from  two  hundred  to  three  hundred 
and  flfty  tons  burden  were  at  that  time  the  class  and 
size  of  the  vessels  employed.  The  course  of  trade,  and 
the  superior  advantages  of  Boston  and  New  Yoric  as 
central  marlcets,  have  diverted  this  business  very  much 
from  its  ancient  seat.  Quite  a  number  of  Salem  houses 
have  still  an  extensive  interest  in  the  East  India  and 
Pacific  business,  but  their  vessels  are,  for  the  most  part, 
titted  from  and  arrive  at  Boston  or  New  Yorli.  The 
Kast  India  and  Pacific  trade  of  the  United  States  cm- 
ploys,  in  all  its  various  branches,  at  the  pr<>sent  time 
some  six  hundred  ships  and  barks.  Most  of  these  ves- 
sela — at  least  two-thirds  of  them — are  owned  in  Boston 
and  New  YorIc,  and  many  of  the  remaining  third  at 
ports  east  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  To 
show  the  extent  of  the  Boston  trade  with  India,  we 
would  state  that  one  hundred  and  nine  ships  were,  in 
January,  1857,  expected  at  this  port  from  Calcutta 
alone  previous  to  August  1,  1857. 

The  sale  of  the  heavy  anil  bulliy  kinds  of  East  India 
goods  at  Boston  has  greatly  increased  witliin  a  few 
years,  in  consequence  of  the  enormous  growth  of  the 
manufactures  and  general  trade  of  the  commonwealth. 
The  annual  sale  at  the  present  time  in  Boston  of  the 
principal  articles  of  East  India  produce  would  much 
surprise  any  one  not  acquainted  with  the  extent  and 
rapid  growth  of  this  important  branch  of  our  business. 
One  would  hardly  believe  that  we  received  at  '.iiis  port 
nearly  as  many  bushels  of  linseed  as  of  Indian  com ; 
yet  for  several  years  past  such  has  been  the  fact. — 
Botton  Board o/TraJe  Report,  1857,  p.  104. 

Mediterranean  Trade. — Among  the  various  branches 
of  commerce  which  have  contributed  to  augment  the 
wealth  and  extend  the  fame  of  Boston,  nono  deserve 
mention  more  than  the  Mediterranean  and  fruit  trade. 
At  various  ports  of  Malaga,  Palermo,  Messina,  Mar- 
seilles, Genoa,  Leghorn,  Trieste,  etc.,  the  merchants  of 
Boston  enjoy  a  large  portion  of  the  American  trade , 
and  at  tome  of  the  above-named  places  the  'rado  may 
bo  said  to  be  entirely  controlled  by  tho  cities  of  Mew 


York  and  Boston,  the  other  commercial  cities  of  the 
United  States  having  but  an  occasional  vessel  arriving 
at  tlieir  ports  from  these  places.  It  is  well  known  that 
Boston  has  nearly  the  entire  control  of  the  American 
trade  with  Turkey  through  that  country's  principal 
port  of  Smyrna. — Botton  Board  of  Trade  Report. 

Direct  Trade  u-ith  Brilith  J'rovincei. — The  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  concluded 
the  6th  of  June,  1854,  known  as  the  '"Reciprocity 
Treaty,"  was  intended  to  regulate  a  direct  reciprocal 
free  trade  between  the  British  North  American  prov- 
inces and  the  United  States  in  certain  designated  arti- 
cles of  their  respective  growth  and  production.  This 
purpose  is  clearly  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the  treaty, 
and  in  tlie  act  of  Congress  carrying  it  into  effect. 

On  an  application,  therefore,  for  the  free  admission 
of  certain  products  of  the  British  North  American 
Provinces,  imported  into  the  United  States  from  Ha- 
vana and  London,  tho  Treasury  Department  decided 
that  they  could  not  be  so  admitted ;  and  that  the  arti- 
cles, if  of  the  growth  and  production  of  the  North 
American  British  Provinces,  and  designated  as  free  in 
the  treaty,  would  I>e  entitled  to  the  privilege  of  free 
entry  only  when  imported  directly  from  those  prov- 
inces into  tho  United  States. 

STATBMBNT  KXIIiniTINO    TUB    DBOLABKD    VALUB    OF    JIKB- 

ciiANniBK  tbamsihirted  in  Bond  to  I'anada  from  tiir 
Distrust  or  IIobton  and  CiiABLKSTOWh,  pcrino  the 

TBM  VbaRB  KNDI.NU   JrNB  30,   18.56. 

1847 $21,715  18.52 $1.0lW,n2 

1848 24.348  1863 4  047,434 

1849 33.140  1854 6.17S.011 

I&'>0 151.817  1S56 4.07n,4ns 

1861 604,700  1860 4,787,356 

This  table  fully  illustrates  the  operation  of  the  Re- 
ciprocity Treaty  and  other  treaties  with  Great  Britain 
in  reference  to  Canada. 

It  may  not  1)0  uninteresting  to  mention  here  thst 
tho  "  Clearing-house"  for  the  banks  in  Boston,  which 
was  organized  January  15,  185G,  is  in  full  operation, 
and  perfectly  successful.  The  business  began  March 
29,  1856,  and  the  transactions  Irom  that  date  to  tho 
31st  December,  inclusive,  amount  to  $1,129,794,510, 
being  a  monthly  average  of  $125,532,724.  With  tlie 
commencement  of  the  Clearing-bouse  all  the  bank 
ledger  accounts  of  dally  transactions  with  each  other 
were  merged  into  one  Clearing-house  account. — IbiJ. 
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Sliq)  JJuUdinff.—  'Sumh^T  of  vessels  launched  during 
the  years  1864  and  18A&,  at  East  Uoston,  Medford,  Chel- 
sea, Mouth  Boston,  and  Charlestown  : 


lUt. 

18U. 

Numbtr. 

ToaDSff*. 

NuinlMr.  1    Tosaac*. 

East  Hoston .... 

Modford 

Chelsea 

Sciith  B'jston... 

(;harle:<towu.... 

Total 

BO 
13 
10 

4 
8 

4S,664 

19,700 

10,116 

4,264 

2,303 

20 
10 
5 

4 
9 

11>,B76 
8,870 
4,806 
6,000 
1,808 

60 

72,147 

41 

30,5!» 

Estimating;  this  amount  at  960  a  ton,  which  is  a  fair 
average  price  paid  for  ships  during  the  year,  the  amount 
of  tlicship-buiidin^in  Boston  and  vicinity  during  1865 
is  OS  follows: 


Tom. 

Vain. 

iiist  Ronton    

10,676 
8,870 
6,000 
4,805 
1,308 

1,174,600 

632,200 

300,000 

288,300 

78,100 

Modford 

Cliarleatown 

ToUl 

8!),n6S 

$2,373,480 

Duties  collected  at  Boston. — The  annexed  statement 
exhibits  the  amount  of  duties  collected  at  the  port  of 
Dostun  in  tach  year,  from  1838  to  1858,  distinguishing 
the  amouni  paid  on  merchandise  brought  in  American 
and  foreign  vessels. 


Y.»ii. 

Amarican. 

Potalga. 

ToUI. 

13.18 

$'2,306,107 

$106,908 

$2,411,166 

19:!9 

3,134,614 

160,316 

3,2U4,8-29 

IMO 

2,304,306 

02.419 

2,460,926 

1,S41 

3,013,083 

213,6^0 

8,226,683 

lS4-i 

2,6t3,748 

236,487 

2,780,186 

l.i4S 

2,731,134 

767,884 

3,491,019 

1S44 

4,800,8n 

1,284,067 

6.034,946 

1816 

4,027,336 

1,222,297 

6,249,634 

IS  16 

3,680,744 

1,241,826 

4,872,610 

1*47 

3,930, 3-26 

1,612,036 

6,418,861 

IfMS 

8,790,-267 

1,118,663 

4,908,8-27 

18W 

3,607,608 

1,429,702 

5,087,810 

18.50 

8,908,440 

2,224,377 

0,127,817 

1S51 

3,859,8-22 

2,690,704 

0,4C6,627 

11.V2 

3,8-26,428 

2,466,022 

6,293,060 

lS.->3 

4,689,777 

8,187,416 

7,696,193 

In  the  year  ending  June  80, 1858,  the  amount  of  du- 
ties was  upward  of  a  million  dollars  more  than  in  any 
previous  year.  The  foreign  trade  of  Boston  has  in- 
creased very  rapidly  since  the  Cunard  steamers  com- 
menced running  between  that  port  and  Liverpool. 

lintUh  Royal  Mail  Packets. — The  mail  paclcets  be- 
tween England  and  America  (nine  in  number)  leave 
Liverpool  every  Saturday,  alternately  for  Boston  and 
Kew  Voric.  The  latter  convey  large  quantities  of  the 
more  valuable  descriptions  of  goods ;  the  imports  by 
them  Into  Boston  in  1846  being  estimated  at  |4,445,000. 
Tlicy  also  convey  large  numbers  of  the  more  opulent 
class  of  passengers. 

iMurance  Companies. — Insurance,  both  Are  and  ma- 
rine, is  curried  on  to  a  great  extont  by  joint-stock  com- 
panies, and  to  some  extent  also  by  individuals.  The 
stoclts  of  the  diftereiit  insurance  companies  amounted, 
ill  IH.'iG,  to  15,000,000.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  risk 
in  tlie  business,  which  is  more,  indeed,  like  a  lottery 
tlian  a  regular  trade ;  and  the  dividends  consequently 
vary  from  next  to  nothing  to  10  and  sometimes  even 
20  per  cent,  and  upward.  The  dividends  paid  by  the 
different  companies  varied,  at  an  average  of  the  pre- 
vious ten  years,  from  3i  to  20  per  cent. 

llimh. — There  wore,  in  January,  1857,  in  Boston, 
(l(i  banking  companies,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of 
tSl,S60,000.  Their  dividends  have  recently  varied 
from  5^  to  10  per  cent. 

Kast  Boston,  a  part  of  the  city,  Suffolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts. Population,  in  1850, 10,214;  and  in  1854, 
15,000. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  will  exhibit  the 
amount  of  capital  invested  in  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical business  in  East  Boston,  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  and  the  amount  of  annual  products: 


Manufiuturing  and  mechanics 

Shlp-bulldtns 

Lumber,  wood,  coal,  etc 

Teaming,  trucking,  etc 

Uuring  and  packing  flah 

Total 


CapUaL 


(1,868,000 
71,000 
46,000 
3-2,00^ 
49,000 


$'2,0ei6,00v/ 


No.  of  I      Annual 
Hanili.'     Produet. 

i3i7iib,9ia 

861,300 
382,000 
140,000 
188,600 


IIU'2 
292 


276 


1786    $6,23L710 


Steam  power  is  used  in  twenty  of  the  establishments 
mentioned  in  the  table,  and  several  others  are  making 
preparations  to  use  it.  There  were  built  in  1860  at  the 
different  ship-yards  fourteen  ships  and  barks,  making 
an  aggregato  tonnage  of  14,036  tons.  East  Boston, 
with  its  superior  location  for  commercial  and  manop 
facturing  purposes,  will  doubtless  soon  double  its  prea- 
ent  population.  It  ha  water  frontage  of  17,000  feet 
.  !i  tiie  deep  water  of  tue  harbor,  as  well  adapted  and 
better  protected  for  commerce  thar.  wharves  in  the  city 
proper.  The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  unites  East 
Boston  with  all  the  principal  roads  from  the  city,  thus 
affording  au  unbroken  chain  of  railroad  communica- 
tion from  the  deep-water  wharves  in  this  section  of  the 
city  through  the  great  manufacturing  districts  of  New 
England  to  the  Canadas,  the  lakes,  and  the  Great  West, 
greatly'  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce  of  Boston, 
by  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  ships  and  ware- 
houses all  merchandise  intended  for  the  interior,  and 
products  and  manufactures  destined  for  shipment,  free 
from  expense  of  transhipment.  East  Boston  was  for- 
merly known  as  Maverick's,  Noddle's,  and  Williams' 
Island.  In  1814  the  citizens  of  Boston  erected  a  fort 
on  its  eastern  extremity,  which  was  called  Fort  Strong. 
In  1880  some  eight  or  ten  of  the  most  enterprising  cap- 
italists purchased  this  island,  and  commenced  laying  it 
out  into  streets  and  lots,  with  a  view  of  making  it  an 
important  >  'art  of  the  city.  Among  the  important  im- 
provement in  that  portion  of  the  city  termed  East  Bos- 
ton are  thi  introduction  of  the  Cochltuate  water  by  the 
city  of  Boi  '.on,  the  construction  of  the  Grand  Junction 
Railroad,  and  the  construction  of  the  sea-wall  across 
the  Basin,  thus  reclaiming  a  large  quat:tity  of  low  lands 
which  were  hitherto  partirlly  covered  by  the  tide-wa- 
ters. These  lands  consist  of  marsh  and  flats  to  the  ex- 
tent of  about  ninety-live  acres,  lying  between  West- 
wood  Island  and  the  Eastern  railroad. — See  Massa- 

CHUSETTS. 

Botany  Bay.  A  bay  -^f  the  Pacific  Ocean,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Australia,  h  ,r  South  Wales,  county  of 
Cumberland,  five  miles  south  of  Sydney,  about  Ave 
miles  in  length  and  breadth.  Lat.  34°  S.,  long.  151° 
16'  E.  It  was  discovered  by  Captain  Cook  in  1770, 
and  derived  its  name  from  the  variety  of  new  plants 
then  observed  on  its  shores.  It  became  an  English 
penal  colony  in  1787.  On  its  coast  is  a  column  erect- 
ed in  1825  to  the  memory  of  the  French  navigator,  La 
Perouse.— See  Svdnet. 

Botargo,  called  in  Provence  Bouargues,  a  sausage 
made  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Black 
Sea,  of  the  roe  of  the  mullet.  The  best  come  from  Tu- 
nis and  Alexandria. 

Bottles  (Fr.  Bouteilles;  Ger.  Bottteillen ;  It.  Botiglie, 
Fiaschi;  Kuss.  Bululki;  Sp.  Bolellas),  glass  vessels  for 
holding  liquids,  too  well  known  to  require  any  descrip- 
tion. They  are  manufactured  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. The  imports  of  bottle  glass  into  the  United  States 
average  about  $140,000  annually.  The  imports  of  all 
other  descriptions  of  glass  amount  to  about  $2,200,000 
yearly,  and  are  very  constant.  About  one-fourth  of 
this  consists  of  window  glass.  The  principal  places 
of  manufacture  of  bottle  glass,  in  the  United  States, 
are  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  and  East  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts. — For  further  details,  see  Glass. 

Bottles,  of  glass,  were  first  made  in  England  about 
1558.  The  art  of  making  glass  bottles  and  drlnking- 
glasses  was  known  to  the  Romans  at  least  before  79 
A.D.,  for  these  articles  and  other  vessels  have  been 
found       '\e  ruius  of  Pompeii.    A  bottle  -n-hich  con- 
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Uined  two  hogtheAdt  was  blown,  we  are  told,  at  Leith, 
in  Scotland,  in  January,  1T47-'H. 

Bottom,  in  Mercantile  Ijmguagt,  ii  a  familiar  ax- 
prastion  for  a  ship ;  as  in  tha  phrase  to  lUp  good$  in 
fortign  bottonu. — E.  B. 

Bottomxy,  a  maritime  contract  by  which  a  ship 
(or  bottom)  is  hypothecated  in  security  for  money  bor- 
rowed for  the  purposes  of  her  voyage,  under  the  condi> 
tion  that,  if  the  ship  arrire  at  her  port  of  destination, 
the  borrower  personally,  as  well  as  the  ship,  shall  be 
liable  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan,  tOf^ther  with  such 
premium  thereon  as  may  have  l>een  agreed  on ;  but 
that,  if  the  ship  be  lost,  the  lender  shall  have  no  claim 
against  the  borrower,  cither  for  the  sum  advanced  or 
for  the  premium.  In  consideration  of  the  ri«k  thus  in- 
curred by  the  lender,  the  premium  (which  is  sometimes 
termed  nuirtfune  interest')  is  usually  high  :  it  may  range 
ftom  10  to  26  per  cent.,  or  even  more,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ^isk,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  nec- 
essary funds.  The  freight  may  be  pledged  as  well  as 
the  ship,  and,  if  necessary,  tlie  caigo  also.  When  mon- 
ey is  borrowed  on  the  security  of  the  cargo,  it  is  said  to 
be  taken  up  at  retpondtntia,  a  term  which  seems  to  have 
been  introduced  from  the  circumstance  of  the  borrower 
engaging  to  atuuxr  for  the  repayment  of  the  loan  on 
the  arrival  of  the  goods.  But  though  the  terms  are 
distinctive,  there  is  no  essential  difierenco  in  the  nature 
of  bottomr}'  and  respondentia  contracts,  and  both  are 
regulated  by  the  samo  principles  of  maritime  law.  In- 
deed, the  contract  of  respondentia  is  now  seldom  or  nev- 
er entered  into  imless  in  coi\)uncticn  with  that  of  bot- 
tomry. 

A  bottomry  contract  may  be  written  out  in  any  form 
which  sufficiently  shows  the  conditions  agreed  on  be- 
tween the  two  parties ;  but  it  is  usually  drawn  up  in 
the  'brm  of  a  bond.  The  document  must  show,  either 
by  express  terms,  or  fVom  its  general  tenor,  that  the 
risk  of  loss  is  assumed  by  the  lender;  thi#  being  the 
oon8iderati(  n  for  which  the  high  premium  is  conceded. 
The  lender  may  transfer  the  bond  by  indorsation,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  bill  of  exchange  cr  bill  of  lading, 
and  the  right  to  recover  its  value  becomes  invested  in 
the  indorsees. 

According  to  the  law  of  England,  a  bottomry  con- 
tract remains  in  force  so  long  as  the  ship  exists  in  the 
form  of  a  ship,  whatever  amount  of  damage  she  may 
haA-e  sustained.  Consequently,  the  "constructive  to- 
tal loss,"  which  is  recognized  in  marine  insurance  when 
the  ship  is  damaged  to  such  an  extent  that  she  is  not 
worth  repairing,  is  not  recognized  in  reference  to  bot- 
tomry, and  will  not  absolve  the  borrower  from  his  ob- 
ligation ;  '  .t  if  the  ship  go  to  pieces  the  Irarrowor  is 
freed  ft'om  all  liability  under  tlie  bottomry  contract ; 
and  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  receive  any  share  of 
the  prooeoda  of  such  of  the  ship's  stores  or  materials  as 
may  hf  o  Iwen  saved  from  the  wreck.  Money  ad- 
vanced .'  bottomry  is  not  liable,  in  England,  for  gen- 
eral av    age  losses. 

If  the  ship  should  dtviate  from  the  voyage  for  which 
the  funds  were  ativanccd,  her  subsequent  loss  will  not 
discharge  the  obligation  of  the  borrower  under  the  bot- 
tomry contract.  If  she  should  not  proceed  at  fU  on 
her  intended  voyage,  the  lender  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
cover the  bottomry  premium  in  addition  to  his  advance, 
but  only  the  ordinary  rate  of  interest  for  the  tempora- 
ry loan.  As  the  bottomry  premium  is  presumed  in 
every  case  to  cover  the  risks  incurred  by  tlia  lender, 
he  is  not  entitled  to  cliarge  the  iKjrrower  with  the  pre- 
mium which  ho  may  psy  for  tnsumnrc  of  the  sum  ad- 
vanced in  addition  to  that  stipulated  in  the  l)ond. 

The  contract  of  bottomry  seems  to  have  arisen  from 
the  custom  of  permitting  the  master  of  a  ship,  when  in 
a  foreign  country-,  to  pledge  the  ship  in  order  to  raise 
money  for  repairs,  or  other  cxtriwrdinary  expenditures 
rendered  necessary  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.  Cir- 
cumstances often  arise  in  which,  without  the  exerriiw 
of  this  power  on  the  part  of  the  master,  it  would  be  im> 


poasible  to  prt-vid*  means  for  aeoompHshinf;  tl>«  voy. 
aga:  and  it  is  better  that  the  master  should  base  au- 
thority to  burden  the  ship,  and,  If  n-cr'Mary,  the  freight 
and  cargo  also,  in  security  for  the  money  which  has  be- 
come requisite,  than  that  the  adventure  should  be  ilu. 
feated  by  inability  to  proceed.  But  the  right  of  the 
master  to  pledge  the  ship  or  goods  must  always  lie  cre- 
ated by  necessity  ;  if  exercised  without  necessity  the 
contract  will  he  void.  Accordingly,  the  master  of  s 
British  ship  has  no  power  to  grant  a  bottomry  bond  st 
a  British  port,  or  at  any  foreign  port  where  he  might 
have  liecn  able  to  raise  fiinds  on  the  personal  credit  of 
the  ship-owners.  Neither  has  he  any  power  to  pledge 
the  ship  or  goods  for  private  debts  of  his  own ;  but  only 
for  such  supplies  as  are  indispensable  for  the  purposes 
of  the  voyage. 

The  bottomry  lender  muf  t  use  reasonable  diligence 
to  ascertain  that  a  real  necessity  exists  for  the  loan  ;  but 
lie  is  not  bound  to  see  to  the  application  of  the  moiipy 
advanced.  If  the  lender  have  originally  advanced  tlie 
funds  on  the  personal  credit  of  the  master  or  owners, 
or  on  any  other  security  than  that  of  bottomr}-,  he  U 
not  entitled  at  a  subsequent  period  to  convert  his  claim 
into  a  bottomry  obligation ;  and  although  the  masiti'r 
should  grant  him  such  obligation,  it  would  not  bind  the 
owners.  In  every  case  a  bond  procured  by  compulsion 
would  bo  void. 

The  power  of  the  master  to  pledge  the  cargo  depends 
upon  there  being  some  reasonable  prospect  of  benctit 
to  it  by  bis  so  doing.  lie  has  no  such  ]iowcr  exci'|it 
in  virtue  of  circumstances  which  may  oblige  him  to 
assume  the  character  of  agent  fw  the  cargo,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  any  other  party  authorized  to  act  on  its  be- 
half. Under  ordinary  circumstances  he  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  pledge  the  cargo  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  IT, 
indeed,  the  goods  bo  of  a  perishable  nature,  and  if  it 
lie  impossible  to  get  the  shi])  repaired  in  sufficient  time 
to  obviate  serious  loss  on  them  by  delay  without  in- 
cluding them  under  the  bottomry  contract,  he  has  pow- 
er to  do  so ;  because  it  may  fairly  be  assumed,  in  tlie 
case  supposed,  that  the  cargo  will  be  benefited  by  tliit 
procedure.  But  if  there  be  time  to  commuiiicate  with 
the  proprietors  of  the  cargo,  it  is  his  duty  to  give  them 
notice  before  resorting  to  this  course.  The  general 
principle  is,  that  the  master  must  act  for  the  car);o, 
with  a  reasonable  view  to  the  interests  of  its  proprie- 
tors, under  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case,  AVhen 
he  does  this  his  proceedings  will  be  sustained ;  but 
should  he  manifestly  prejudice  the  interests  of  the  car- 
go by  including  it  under  bottomry  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  relieving  the  ship,  or  of  earning  the  freight,  tlie 
owners  of  the  cargo  will  not  be  bound  by  the  bottomry 
contract.  Any  bottomry  or  respondentia  liond  may 
be  good  in  part,  or  bad  in  part,  according  as  the  mas- 
ter may  have  acted  within  or  bet/ond  the  scope  of  liis  le- 
gitimate authority  in  granting  it.  If  t  vo  or  more  bot- 
tomry bonds  have  been  granted  at  different  stages  of 
tha  voyage,  and  the  value  of  the  property  be  insuffi- 
cient to  discharge  them  all,  the  last-<lated  bond  has  the 
priority  of  payment,  as  having  furnished  the  meims  of 
preserving  the  ship,  and  thereby  preventing  the  total 
loss  of  the  security  for  the  previous  bonds. 

In  a  recent  case  in  the  English  Admiralty  Court 
(the  Cynthia,  20  L.  7,  M),  it  was  decided  that  a  bond 
granted  by  a  British  consul  over  a  British  ship,  the 
master  of  which  had  been  murdered  in  a  mntiny  by 
the  crew,  was  valid,  although  the  new  master,  appoint- 
ed by  the  consul,  had  not  been  required  to  sign  it. 

AVhen  the  sum  due  under  a  bottomry  bond  over  ship, 
freight,  and  cargo,  is  not  paid  at  the  stipulated  time, 
proceeding.:  may  be  taken  by  the  bond-holder  for  re- 
covery of  the  freight,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  ship ;  nnd 
should  the  proceeds  of  these  be  insufficient  to  dischar;:;c 
the  claim,  a  judicial  sale  of  the  cargo  may  be  resorteii 
to.  As  a  general  rule,  the  value  of  tlie  ship  and  fVcight 
must  Iw  exhausted  before  recourse  can  be  taken  against 
the  cargo. 
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.  Th«  boUomiy  pnmium  mint  b«  ultimktcly  paid  br 
the  partiea  fur  whon  capecial  licncril  tho  advances  were 
obUinetl,  ai  ascertained  on  tbc  tinal  adjintment  of  the 
tverutce  expunditurca  at  tlie  port  of  ikatination. 

Fur  further  information  on  thi*  aatiject  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  cooes  of  tlie  Uratitudinc,  'i  Ikib.  JU  H. 
240,  272!  the  Lochielt » lioU  H4 ;  the  Alexander,  1  Kob. 
340 ;  to  Soarea  v,  Kabn,  3  E.  F.  Moore ;  Uubaon  v,  Vy- 
ill,t<JuriUIHi9;  aad  eapedally  to  the  cafes  of  tho  Lord 
Cochrane,  8  Juriit  714,  and  of  Jacobsen  t:  Keinhardt, 
fi  Scottish  Jurist  800,  See  aUo  Maiishaix  on  liuur- 
iMim,  book  'J ;  Pakk  on  Iiuuraiiee,  c.  21 ;  Aiimiulu  on 
Iwitrann;  Ijord  Trmtsui>en  on  the  Law  <if  Merchant 
Skipf,  part  2,  o.  8.— K.  0. 

BougaiavlUa,  Count  Zioula  Antonio  M.,  a 
circumnavigator  of  tlio  eighteenth  century,  was  liom  at 
Farii,  1720.  He  Hrst  studied  law,  and  was  afterward 
a  diiitingukihed  solilier,  diplunialist,  scholar,  and  navi- 
gttur,  and  remarkable  in  each  for  bis  energy  of  char- 
acter. He  fought  In  Canada,  under  Montcalm,  where 
he  uds  wounded,  in  175tt.  On  the  death  of  hia  superior 
and  friend,  he  returned  to  France,  and  served  with  dia- 
tinction  in  Germany,  in  1761.  On  the  conclusion  of 
peace,  ho  entered  the  French  navy,  and  led  the  expe- 
dition intended  tu  form  a  settlement  in  the  Falkland 
l«lands,  for  which  he  sailed  in  1763.  Tho  prior  claim 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  these  islands  conipelle<l 
bim  to  surrender  them,  aiKl  he  returned  to  France,  tho 
government  of  which  commissioned  him  to  carry  the 
surrender  into  execution,  ou  receiWng  from  the  Span- 
ish goverument  reuiuneration  for  his  expenses.  Hav- 
ing accomplished  this,  ho  set  sail  on  his  voyage  of  cir- 
ouiuaiivigation,  and  having  enriched  googrephical  sci- 
ence liy  a  number  of  new  discoveries,  he  rotunicd  to 
France  in  March,  17G9.  During  the  American  war, 
he  was  again  in  senrice,  from  which,  however,  he  whol- 
ly retired  in  1790,  and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to 
Kientific  research. 

Boulogne-aur-mer  {Getoriaaim),  a  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  capital  of  arrondissement,  depart- 
ment I'as  de  Calais,  on  the  Kuglish  Channel,  at  the 
UKiuth  of  the  Lianne,  and  on  the  lloulognc  and  Amiens 
Kailroad,  1-iO  miles  from  I'aris,  and  112  from  Ix>ndon, 
and  19  southwest  from  Calais.  Lat.  (of  tho  column) 
W  14'  32"  N.,  long.  1°  86'  Id"  E.  Population,  1863, 
31,000,  of  wliom  a  great  number  are  English  residents. 
It  is  divided  into  the  Upper  and  I.ower  towns.  The 
lint,  on  a  hill  whence  the  English  coast  is  distinctly 
Tjgible,  is  well,  though  irregularly  built,  jtnd  has  two 
squares  ornamented  with  fountains,  a  feudal  citadel, 
Slid  ramparts,  a  modem  cathedral,  an  episcopal  palace, 
a  town  hall,  an<l  a  bouse  in  which  La  Sage,  the  author 
of  Uil  Ulas,  lived  and  died.  Tho  Lower,  or  new  town, 
stretching  front  the  Upper  town  to  tho  sea,  is  newly 
and  regularly  built,  and  more  populous.  It  has  line 
public  baths,  with  ball  and  concert  rooms,  a  commcr- 
dial  college,  a  theatre,  a  mustnm,  including  a  library 
of  23,0OU  volumes,  a  hospital,  custom-house,  and  bar- 
racks. Boulogne  has  also  an  English  library  and 
reailhig-room,  six  English  churches,  several  excellent 
hotels,  a  great  number  of  boarding-schooU  (both  French 
and  English),  a  school  of  navigation,  tri(-,unal  of  com- 
merce, societies  of  agriculture,  commcrco,  and  arts: 
manufactories  of  coarse  woolcus,  sail-cloth,  cordage, 
bottle-glass,  and  earthen-ware.  In  its  vicinity  are  im- 
portant marble  quorriea.  Its  fiahcricB  aro  very  extens- 
ive, and  furnish  tho  chief  supply  of  tlsh  fur  the  I'aris 
markets;  but  the  town  is  ma'ily  in<Iebted  for  its  pros- 
perity to  Its  English  residents,  who,  since  the  peace, 
have  resorted  thither  in  great  numliors,  particularly 
during  the  summer.  Steamers  make  tho  passage  to 
Folkstono  in  two  hours,  and  to  London  In  about  twelve 
hours;  and  tho  number  of  passengers  who  disembark 
here  annually  exceeds  &0,000.  The  port  Is  not  very 
easy  of  access,  being  formed  by  two  wooden  piers 
stretching  out  only  to  low-water  mark,  but  the  tide 
rises  upward  of  10  feet,  und  ships  find  pretty  good  anch- 


orage about  half  a  .  .e  from  tha  harbor,  tt  wat  ok 
the  heights  of  Uoulogne  that  ths  Emperor  Caligula, 
A.I),  40,  encAmped  an  army  of  lOO.noo  men  for  tha 
fruitless  pnrpoao  of  invading  Britain,  and  here  also,  in  - 
1K04,  nearly  18  centuries  later,  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
assembled  an  army  of  1H(),000  men,  and  a  tlottila  of 
24UO  transports,  with  the  same  design.  The  Coiotine 
Mipn/iirme,  a  column  104  fuet  high,  nearly  one  nillefhim 
the  town,  commemorates' the  lattar  futile  attempt. 

Bountiea.  They  were  first  granted  on  the  export- 
ation of  British  commodities — a  new  prineinU  Intro- 
duced into  commerce  by  tite  British  I'arliamerit.  The 
Krst  bounties  granted  on  com  were  In  1B88.  First 
legally  granted  in  England  for  raising  naval  stores  In 
America,  1703.  Bounties  have  l>een  granted  by  Great 
Britain  on  sail-cloth,  linen,  and  other  goods,  and  by 
this  country  on  fisheries. — iS'e-e  Fimiikkiks.  JihmenU 
o/Commtrce.  Bounties  on  production  are  most  com- 
monly given  in  the  view  of  encouraging  the  establish- 
ment of  some  new  branch  of  industry  ;  or  they  are  in- 
tended to  foster  and  extend  a  branch  that  is  believed 
to  be  of  paramount  importance.  In  neither  case, 
however,  is  their  utility  very  obvious.  In  all  old  set- 
tled and  wealthy  countries,  numbers  of  individuals  are 
always  ready  to  embark  in  every  new  undertaking.  If 
it  promise  to  be  really  advantageous,  without  any 
stimulus  from  government;  and  if  a  branch  of  indus- 
try already  established  be  really  important  and  suita- 
ble for  the  country,  it  will  assuredly  be  prosecuted  to 
the  necessary  extent,  without  any  encouragement  other 
than  the  natural  demand  for  its  produce. 

However  injurious  to  the  state,  it  has  been  pretty 
generally  supposed  that  bounties  on  exportation  are 
advantageous  to  those  who  produce  and  export  the  ar- 
ticles on  which  tliey  are  paid.  But  the  fact  is  not  so. 
A  trade  that  can  not  be  carried  on  without  the  aid  of  a 
bounty  must  be  a  naturally  disadvantageous  one. 
Hence,  by  granting  it,  individuals  are  tempted  to  en- 
gage or  continue  in  businesses  which  are  necessarily 
very  insecure,  and  are  rarely  capable  of  being  rendered 
lucrative ;  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  prevented,  by 
trustit;g  to  the  bounty,  from  making  those  exertions 
they  naturally  would  have  made  had  they  been  obliged 
to  depend  entirelj-  on  superior  skill  and  industry  for  the 
sale  of  their  produce.  The  history  of  all  businesses 
carried  un  by  the  aid  of  bounties  proves  that  they  are 
hardly  less  disadvantageous  to  those  engaged  in  them 
than  to  the  public. 

Bo'v^ditch,  Nathaniel,  a  solf-taught  American 
mathematician,  born  in  1773,  of  himible  parents,  at 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  He  was  bred  to  his  father's 
business  as  a  cooper,  and  afterward  was  ap|)rcnticed  to 
a  ship-chandler.  His  taste  for  mathematics  early  de- 
veloped itself;  and  he  acquired  Latin  that  he  might 
study  Newton's  Principia.  In  1796  he  mailed  as  super- 
cargo, in  which  capacity  he  made  four  long  voyages ; 
and,  being  an  excellent  navigator,  he  afterward  com- 
manilcd  a  vessel,  instructing  his  crews  in  taking  lunar 
and  other  ol)servationa.  He  edited  three  editions  of 
Hamilton  Moore's  Navigation.  4n  1804  he  became 
actiiat  V  to  o  Boston  insurance  company ;  and  in  tho 
midst  of  his  active  and  useful  career  published  u  trans- 
lation of  tho  Mkanique  Celeste  of  Laplace,  with  anno- 
tations ;  a  work  which  will  better  prove  the  greot  ac- 
quirements of  this  self-taught  philosopher  than  any  la- 
bored panegyric.  Ho  died  in  1838,  at  Boston.  A 
statue  of  this  distinguished  mathematician  has  been 
crectc<l  tu  his  memory  in  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery, 
Camliridgc,  Massachusetts. 

Bcvrline,  a  rope  leading  forward  from  tho  leech 
(side  border)  of  a  square  sail,  to  keep  it  tightly  out. 
When  a  vessel  is  sailing  close-hauled  she  is  then  s  id 
to  lie  sailing  on  a  hmoline  or  o)t  a  taut  bmcl'me.  Bowline 
bridles  are  the  spans  of  cord  by  which  tho  bowline  is 
fastened  to  the  loecb. — E.  B. 

Bowvprit,  or  Boltaprlt,  a  largo  spar  which  pro- 
jects over  the  stem  of  a  ship,  resting  slopcwiso  on  the 
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head  of  the  main  stem,  and  having  its  lower  end  fast- 
ened to  the  partners  of  the  foremast,  and  further  sup- 
ported by  the  forcstay.  It  carries  the  sprit-sail,  sprit- 
tup-sail,  and  jack-staff;  and  its  length  is  usually  the 
same  as  that  of  the  foremast. — K.  h. 

Box-haul,  in  Navigation,  to  bring  a  ship,  when 
close-hauled,  round  upon  the  other  tack,  when  she  re- 
fuses to  stay  and  there  is  not  room  to  wear. — K.  U, 

Bosing  the  Compass,  denotes  the  rehearsing 
the  points  in  their  proper  order. — E.  U. 

Box-wood  (Germ.  liuch»baum;  Du.  Palmhout; 
Fr,  Uuui;  It.  Butso,  Bosao,  Bofsoio),  the  wood  of  the 
box-tree  (^Buxvs  se.mpeitirem),  growing  wild  from  Mas- 
sachusetts to  Florida.  A  very  common  name  in  the 
United  States  is  dogwood,  though  both  names  are 
used.  This  tree  was  greatly  admired  by  the  ancient 
Konians,  and  has  been  much  cultivated  in  modern 
times,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  fash- 
ioned into  different  forms.  Uox  is  a  very  valuable 
wootL  It  is  of  a  yuUowish  color,  close-grained,  very 
hard,  and  heavy  ;  it  cuts  better  than  any  other  wood, 
is  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  poliah,  and  is  very  dura- 
ble. In  consc(|ueiice,  it  is  much  used  Iiy  turners,  and 
mathematical  and  musical  instrument  makers.  It  is 
too  heavy  for  furnituie.  It  is  tlic  imly  wood  used  by 
the  engravers  of  wood-cuts  for  books ;  and  provided 
duo  caro  be  exercised,  the  numlier  of  impressions  tliat 
may  be  taken  'rom  a  box-wood  cut  is  very  great.  In 
France,  box-wood  is  extensively  used  for  combs,  knife- 
liandles,  and  button  moulds;  and  sometimes,  it  has 
lic'cn  said,  as  a  substitute  for  liops  in  the  manufacture 
of  beer.  Tlio  value  of  the  box-wood  sent  from  Spain 
to  Paris  is  reported  to  amount  to  about  10,000  francs 
a  ycor.  In  181,'>,  the  Iwx-trccs  cut  down  on  Uox-liill, 
mar  Uorki'ig,  in  Surrey,  England,  produced  upward 
of  f  10,000. 

Bracelets.  They  were  early  worn  and  prized 
amongUhc  ancients ;  ve  i  ?ad  of  thcni  in  almost  all  na- 
tionp :  those  tliat  were  called  armillw  were  usually  dis- 
tributed as  re^-'urds  for  valor  among  llic  Honian  le- 
gions,— A'oui .  Did.  Those  of  pearls  and  gold  were 
worn  by  tlie  Itoman  ladies;  and  armlets  are  female 
oniamcnts  to  llie  present  day. — II.vvdn. 

Bradford,  a  parliamentary  borough,  murlit^t,  and 
pari.sli  of  England,  county  of  York,  West  Hiding,  on 
an  atllnent  of  the  Aire,  and  branch  of  tho  I^euds  and 
Liverpool  canal,  8  miles  west  of  Leeds,  on  tho  Leeds 
liailroad.  Aiva  of  ]iarisli.  34,14(S  acres.  Population 
in  1851,  149,643.  Population  of  tho  borough,  103,778. 
Area  of  parliamentary  borough,  comiirising  the  town- 
ships of  Bradford,  Manningham,  Dow.  ng,  and  Ilorton, 
tir)90  acres.  The  town,  built  entirely  of  stone,  has  streets 
mostly  narrow,  but  well  paved  and  lighted.  Bradford 
Is  now  the  principal  scat  of  tl-e  worsted  yorn  and  stuft' 
manufactures  in  England,  and  tho  great  mart  for  tho 
long  wools  used  in  these  fabrics.  In  1838  it  had  14'J 
worsted,  U  woolen,  and  2  cotton  mills,  employing 
together  ll,U7."i  lioiuls.  In  the  same  year  there  were 
in  [he  town  upward  of  1500  power  looms,  each  produc- 
ing three  to  four  ptcces  per  week.     Its  rapid  advance 


is  mainly  attributable  to  its  central  position  in  the 
great  manufacturing  district  of  Yorkshire,  and  to  the 
abundance  of  coal  and  iron  in  its  immediate  vicinity. 
The  Leeds  and  Liverpool  cauol  connects  it  with  both 
the  Irish  and  North  Seas. 

Bran,  the  thin  skins  or  husks  of  com,  particularly 
wheat,  ground,  and  separated  from  the  corn  by  a  sieve 
or  bolter. 

Brandy  Germ.  Bmntrwtin;  Du.  Brandmyn;  Fr. 
Enu  de  tie,  Branderin ;  It.  Aquarzente ;  Sp.  Aguardi- 
ente ;  Port,  Aguardente  ;  Russ.  Wino ;  Lat.  I'lnum  adut- 
turn),  a  spirituous  and  inflammable  liquor,  obtained 
by  distillation  from  wine  and  the  husks  of  grapes.  It 
is  prepared  in  most  of  the  wine  countries  of  Europe  ■ 
but  the  superiority  of  French  brandy  is  universally 
admitted.  The  latter  is  principally  distilled  at  llor- 
deaux,  Kochelle,  Cognac,  the  Isle  de  Rh6,  Orleans, 
Nantes,  and  in  Poitou,  Tourainc,  and  Anjou.  That 
of  Cognac  is  in  the  highest  estimation.  Wines  of  all 
descriptions,  but  chiefly  those  that  are  strong  and  harsh 
{poustes),  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  brandy.  The 
superior  vintages,  and  those  that  have  most  flavor,  t'c 
said  to  make  the  worst  brandy.  It  is  naturally  clear 
and  colorless.  The  different  shades  of  color  which  ic 
has  in  commerce  arise  partly  from  the  casks  in  which 
it  is  kept,  but  chiefly  from  the  burned  sugar,  sanders 
wood,  and  other  coloring  matter  intentionally  added  to 
it  by  the  dealers.  It  is  said  that  the  burned  sugar  gives 
mellowness  to  the  flavor  of  the  liquor,  and  renders  it 
more  palatable.  1  ho  art  of  distillation  is  believed  to 
have  been  first  discovered  by  the  Arabians.  From  a 
passage  in  tho  Tettamenlum  Novittimum  of  the.  famous 
Raymond  LuUy,  who  flourished  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, it  would  appear  that  the  production  of  brandy 
and  alcohol  from  wine  was  familiar  to  his  contempo- 
raries.— P.  2,  edit.  Argent.  1671.  Hut  the  practice  docs 
not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  France  till 
1313, — /-e  (j'rand  d'Austi  Vie  jirive  de  t'ranfois,  tome 
ill.  p.  G4.  When  first  introduced,  brandy  or  burned 
wino  (t'l'num  aduttum)  appears  to  have  been  used  prin- 
cipall}'  as  an  antiseptic  and  restorative  medicine ;  and 
tho  most  extravagant  panegyrics  were  bestowed  on  its 
virtues.  It  was  described  as  a  sovereign  remedy  in 
almost  all  the  disorders  of  the  human  frame ;  it  was 
commended  for  its  efficacy  in  comforting  the  memory 
and  strengthening  the  reasoning  powers;  it  was  ex- 
tolled, in  short,  as  the  elixir  of  life,  and  an  infalllMo 
preserx-ative  of  youth  and  beauty, — IIe.nukkson'".  Ilia- 
tory  of  ir<«{,  p,  24,  l>r.  Henderson  says  that  the  ex- 
perience of  later  times  has  shown  how  little  the  eulogy 
was  mcriteil ;  but  in  this  he  is  contradicted  by  Dnrke, 
who  maintains,  with  equal  eloquence  and  ingenuity, 
that  "  the  aUmbic  has  been  a  vast  benefit  and  blessing," 
— Thoughta  and  Delaih  on  ticarcity,  ]>,  41,  Brandy  form 
cd,  for  a  lengthened  perio<l,  a  prominent  article  in  tho 
exports  of  France — few  ships  sailing  from  Bordeaux, 
Rochcllc,  or  Nantes,  without  taking  a  corlain  quantity 
of  it  on  board ;  but  of  late  years  there  has  been  an  cx- 
troordinory  falling  ofl'  in  the  exports  of  brandy  as  well 
OS  of  wine.     We  subjoin 
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Tho  export  value  of  brandy  from  France  to  the 
United  States  in  the  year  1853  was  16,661,000  francs ; 
wines,  23,402,000  francs. 

Iiii'osTATioM  or  Bbamiiy  into  the  UMiTin  Statis,  Tebasuby 
Kkpobt,  1866, 
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Braas,  an  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc.  This  name, 
however,  has  not  been  exclusively  applied  to  the  alloy 
of  these  metals ;  for  the  gun-metal,  which  has  been 
also  called  brass,  is  an  alloy  of  copper  with  tin.  The 
8sme  alloy,  with  more  tin,  is  used  in  machinery,  and 
is  preferred  to  the  alloy  of  copper  and  zinc  on  account 
of  its  greater  hardness.  It  appears  from  the  analysis 
of  the  brass  of  tho  ancients  that  it  was  an  alloy  of  cop- 
per and  tin.  A  small  portion  of  tin  gives  to  copper 
great  hardness,  and  renders  it  capable  of  bearing  much 
greater  resistance.  A  larger  portion  of  tin  gives  in- 
creased hardncsB,  but  is  less  fitted  to  bear  a  straining 
retistaiii'o,  on  account  of  its  brittleness.  Its  elasticity 
is  very  ^roat,  which  fits  it  for  bells.  In  this  state  it  is 
called  bcll-nictal ;  and  with  a  still  greater  proportion 
of  tin  it  forms  an  alloy  employed  for  tho  mirrors  of  re- 
flecting telescopes.  Tho  alloy  of  copper  with  tin  is 
easily  distinguished  from  that  with  zinc,  from  the 
a}!reealile  color  of  the  latter,  which  varies  with  tho 
proportions  cf  the  metals.  Pinchbeck  has  the  least 
proportion  of  zinc.  Common  brass  has  more  zinc,  and 
tlie  gold-colored  alloy  called  prince's  metal  contains  a 
slill  greater  proportion  of  zinc.  An  alloy  of  copper 
with  a  very  largo  proportion  of  zinc  is  used  for  the  com- 
mon white  metal  buttons. 

Unus-color  is  prepared  by  braziers  and  colormen  to 
imitate  brass.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  red  brass  or 
bronze,  and  the  yellow  or  gilt  brass.  Tho  latter  is  made 
only  of  copper-filings,  the  smallest  and  brightest  that 
can  be  found ;  with  the  former  it  is  usual  to  mix  some 
red  ochre,  finely  pulverized. 

The  various  alloys  of  copper  with  tin  and  zinc  form- 
ing the  different  kinds  of  brass,  are  to  be  considered 
>«  chemical  compounds,  and,  of  course,  governed  by 
the  same  laws  of  definite  proportions  which  obtain  in 
llio  more  conspicuous  compounds.  On  these  princi- 
ples, which  can  not  be  doubted,  wo  havo  an  imerring 
rule  fur  uniting  those  and  other  metals  in  the  best  ])ro- 
portions,  the  weights  of  their  atoms  being  previously 
liiiown.  Tho  weight  of  the  atom  of  copper  being  8  tin 
7';)o,  und  zinc  4,  the  following  tables  exhibit  the  pro- 
portions of  tho  various  alloys,  expressed  in  atoms,  and 
their  proportions  by  weight,  tho  third  column  pointing 
out  the  color  and  character  of  the  resulting  compound. 
C,  'A,  and  T  aro  to  represent  tho  atoms  of  the  metuls 
respectively. 
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T-t-C 

ar-i-c 

8T-|-t! 
4T-(-C 

T+2C 
T+.tC 
T-HC 
T+BO 
T+6C 

T+7C 
T-|-8(J 

T-I-9U 


byXViihi!       Cb«rMl«r  ud  Color  of  lb«  Componndj. 


11  to  12 

11  to  6 
11  to  4 

11  to  3 

11  to  24 
11  to  86 
Uto48 
11  to  00 
11  to  72 

lltoS4 
11  to  96 

UtolOS 


i  A  very  brittle  and  ratlier  wbitu 
f     alloy. 

Still  more  brittle  and  more  white. 

Very  wliltc,  used  for  speculums. 
(  Coarse-grained,  and  too  brittle  'or 
j     any  purpose. 

)  A  yellowish  alloy,  very  hard  and 
j     sonorous. 

Bell-metal. 
( A  very  Iiard  alloy,  used  for  some 
j     culinary  vessels. 

Softer,  but  not  malleable. 
I  Still  increased  in  softness,  and  of  a 
}      yellower  color. 

(  Used  for  some  purposes  in  machin- 
I      cry. 

An  alloy  used  for  cannon. 
^Moro  common  for  cannon  and  ma- 
<    cldiiery,    and  used   for  bronze 
\    statues. 


COMPOVNra 

or   ZiNO  WITH   COPPKB. 

Aton. 

Protxirtloni 
!>)'  W«i|hl. 

ClisrMl«r  and  Color  of  Ui«  Conipoundi. 

V.+Z 
C-(-2  Z 
t'-|-3  Z 
C-)-4Z 

(;+5  7. 

C-l-flZ 
2  C-fZ 

8  t+Z 

2tol 
Itol 
2  to  8 

lto2 

2  to  6 
ItoJ 

4tul 
Otot 

Tho  best  pro|Hjrtions  for  common 
brans. 

T1k<  iilloy  railed  prince's  metal,  of 
a  lieautlful  K"ld  color. 

Of  a  jialer  yellow,  very  little  nialle- 
uble. 

Still  lighter  In  color,  and  not  malle- 
able. 

Yellowlsh-whlto  and  brittle. 

Very  brittle,  nearly  white, 
j  A  very  malleable  brass,  used  In 
}     WRtch-work. 

An  alloy  much  hanlr-r  than  copper, 
and  inclining  to  Its  rolor. 

Hitherto  tho  proportions  of  theso  alloys  have  de- 
pended upon  tho  practice  of  workmen,  guided  by  nu- 
merous trials ;  but  what  confirms  the  law  of  definite 
proportions,  is  the  necessity  of  adhering  to  fixed  pro- 
portions, ascertained  by  trial.  By  attending  to  the 
proportions  pointed  out  above,  the  most  striking  and 
proper  compounds  will  be  produced,  without  the  trou- 
ble of  trial.  Any  intermediate  proportions  will,  doubt- 
less, be  marked  by  defective  color,  irregular  crystalli- 
zation, or  imperfect  malleability. 

Although  the  most  direct  way  of  forming  these  dif- 
ferent kiuds  of  brass  is  by  immediately  combining  tho 
metals  together,  one  of  them,  which  is  most  properly 
called  brass,  was  manufactured  long  before  zinc,  one 
of  its  component  parts,  was  known  in  its  metallic  form. 
Tho  ore  of  the  latter  metal  was  comentod  with  sheets 
of  copper,  charcoal  being  present ;  and  the  zinc  was 
united  with  the  copper  without  becoming  visible  in  a 
distinct  form.  The  same  method  is  still  practiced  for 
making  brass. — E.  IS. 

Urass  was  known  among  all  the  early  nations. — 
U.siiEU.  The  Rritish,  from  the  remotest  period,  were 
acquainted  with  its  use. — Wiiitt.vkkb.  When  Lucius 
Mummiufi  burned  Corinth  to  the  ground,  146  n.c,  the 
riches  he  found  were  immense,  and  during  tho  confla- 
gration, it  is  said,  all  tlie  metals  in  the  city  incited, 
and,  running  together,  formed  the  valuable  composition 
described  as  Corinthian  brats.  This,  however,  may 
well  be  doubted,  for  the  Corinthian  artists  had  long 
before  obtained  great  credit  for  their  method  of  combin- 
ing gold  and  silver  with  copper;  and  the  8yriac  trans- 
lation of  the  Uiblo  says  that  Hiram  mado  the  vessels 
for  Solomon's  temple  of  Corinthian  brnss.  Articles 
made  of  this  brilliant  composition,  though  in  them- 
selves trivial  and  insignificant,  were  yet  highly  valued. 
— Du  Fkks.snoy. 

Brazil,  an  cxton.sivo  empire  of  South  America,  oc- 
cupying A  large  proportion  of  tho  eastern  and  central 
part  of  that  country,  extending  between  lat.  4°  28'  N. 
and  32"  45'  S.,  and  long.  34"  56'  and  05"  20'  W.  Length 
from  north  to  south,  about  2030  miles  ;  greatest  breaclth, 
2540  miles.  Its  internal  boundaries  come  in  contact 
with  all  the  dillcrent  states  and  territories  of  South 
America,  with  tho  exception  of  Chili  and  Patagonia, 
while  the  Atlanti<;  tjcean  washes  its  shores  from  its 
northeast  to  its  southern  limits. 

Ilrazil  was  discovered  by  Alvarez  do  Cnbral,  a  Por- 
tuguese, who  was  driven  upon  its  coasts  by  a  tempest 
in  15(M).  IIo  called  it  the  land  of  tho  Holy  Cross; 
but  it  was  subsequently  called  ilrazil,  on  account  of  its 
red  wood,  and  was  carefully  explored  by  Amerigo  Ves- 
pucci about  1504.  Thu  gold  mines  were  first  opened  in 
1684;  and  tho  diamond  mines  were  discovered  in  1730. 
Tho  French  having  seized  on  Portugal  in  1807,  the 
royal  family  and  nobles  embarked  for  Urazil.  A  rev- 
olution took  place  hero  in  1821.  Ilrazil  was  erected  into 
an  empire,  when  Don  Podro  assumed  tho  titlu  of  am- 
p«ror,  Nov.  IS,  Wib.    Ue  abdicated  tho  throne  of  Port- 
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ngal,  May  2,  18S6;  and  that  of  Brazil,  in  favor  of  his 
infant  son,  now  (1865)  emperor,  April  7,  1831,  and  re- 
turned to  Portugal,  where  a  civil  war  ensoed. — Haydn. 
The  empire  is  divided  into  19  provinces,  U  situated 
•long  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  four  in  the  interior, 
the  relative  population  of  which  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  table,  drawn  up  according  to  the  most  recent 
and  accurate  authorities. 


ProvlDCfli. 


MuriliJM  rttwwitM. 

Para 

Muranhaui 

Maiihy 

C'oar* 

Kio  Ontndo  do  Norte 

Paraiba 

rornambuco : 

Alagoaa  

g^rilpo  del  Key 

Bahia 

Kspirito.  Santo 

Rio  lie  Janeiro 

Santo  Taiilo 

Santa  (.'atarina 

Sauto  I'odro  do  Snl 

Interior  Provineet. 

Amaionaii 

Uinaa  Ocnwa 

Matto  (irowo 

Goyaz 

Total 


Area  in 
Bquani  Hl]««. 


634,270 
»4,900 

loii.ces 

60,878 
S8,8(I0 
S1,B48 

108,898 
70,036 
40,4M 

802,020 
43, 2W) 
8»,4fi0 

178,160 
81,746 

118,it3 

750,000 
!il6,4f>0 
866,300 
S0(),75O 


3,!>B0,8no 


PopuUUoo. 


105,000 
SUO.tKM 

80,000 
MO.OOO 
110,000 
260,000 
600,000 
220,000 
176,000 
780,000 
140,000 
860,000 
45^,000 

110,000 
200,000 

126,000 
Ii0ti,000 
18U,(X)0 

ia'),ooo 
"STiTifl.floo 


m 
jiii 
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The  surface  of  Ilrazil  is  about  equally  divided  into 
uplands  and  lowlands,  or  valleys.  Two  parallel  mount- 
ain ranges  traverse  the  country  from  north  to  south, 
forming  elevated  ridges  of  table-land  —  the  greatest 
height  of  the  central  range  being  from  6000  to  70U0  feet. 
Several  minor  ranges  intersect  the  country,  inclosing 
tracts,  some  of  which  are  elevated,  and  others  low-ly- 
ing plains.  The  northern  part  of  Ilrazil  consists  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  vast  plain  through  wluch  Hows  the 
Kiver  .\niazon  and  its  tributaries,  aud  varying  in  width 
from  350  to  800  miles.  The  rivers,  lakes,  and  water 
courses  are  so  numerous  as  completely  to  intersect  tliis 
great  plain,  the  soil  of  which  is  deep  and  soft,  and  cov- 
ered for  the  most  part  with  dense  foresta.  ttoutheast 
of  this  is  another  plain.  Tlio  principal  rivers  in  this 
direction  are  the  Tocantina,  Araguay,  I'araimhiba,  San 
Francisco,  Uvlmoiitc,  Doce,  Paraiba  do  Siil,  and  Kio 
Grande  do  Sul,  all  of  large  size,  but  of  dilHcult  navi- 
gation, in  consequence  of  rapids,  etc.  The  table-land 
on  the  west  is  separated  from  the  And3s  of  Uolivia  by 
a  large  and  extensive  plain,  traversed  by  those  rivers 
which  join  to  form  the  Madeira;  the  elevation  of  this 
plain  is  from  1200  to  1500  feet.  On  the  banks  of  the 
Iriuana,  and  westward  to  the  north  brancn  of  the  Scrra 
Pareci.H,  extends  a  sandy  and  nearly  barren  desert, 
called  Campos  dos  Parcels.  From  seven  lakes  (Sete 
I.aguas)  on  this  table-land  rises  the  Kivcr  Paraguay, 
which  flows  southward  through  a  swampy  country, 
and  then  through  tlie  great  plain  of  Paraguay  to  join 
the  Parana.  The  latter  has  a  course  of  1000  miles,  and 
receives  the  Kio  Grande,  the  Paranahiba,  Sapucahj', 
Pardo,  etc.  Several  small  streanm  flow  in  a  southeast 
direction  into  tlie  Atlantic.  Tlie  Uruguay  Hows  »oalh 
through  another  tablu-lund  of  smaller  liimensions  to 
the  |ilain  of  the  Missluiies.  The  principal  lakes  are 
I'atoB,  an  enlargement  of  the  Kiu  Grande,  and  Lake 
Mirim.  Many  others  of  less  size  are  in  the  westeni  prov- 
inrnH.  The  clinmte  of  the  Alnjzon  valley  is  of  a  trop- 
ical nature ;  only  the  <lry  and  rainy  sensons  are  not 
very  distinctly  marked.  The  nlght«  arc  clouillDHSi 
but  in  the  morning  clouds  accumulate  and  continue  till 
the  afternoon,  when  thunder  and  lightning,  with  tor- 
rents of  rain,  prevail  fur  two  lioum,  and  all  again  is 
clear.  1  he  cliniat<i  of  (,'ontral  and  West  Hruzll  is  more 
varied,  the  beat  in  the  dry  soaxon  l>eing  excessive, 
while  frosty  nights  are  of  frcijuent  occurrence  in  win- 
ter ;  rain  in  some  situations  is  of  rare  occurrence.  The 
climate  in  the  valley  of  the  southeast  coast  is,  notwith- 
standing its  low  latitude,  as  genial  as  that  of  Italy, 


being  clear  antl  serene,  and  refVeshed  by  the  sea-breeze 
from  the  east.  At  Bio  Janeiro  the  annual  mean  of 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  is  77°.  The  shores  of  the 
east  coast  arc  generally  low-lying,  the  ground  rising 
gradually  behind  into  the  mountain  region,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  coast.  The  harbors  are  generally  good, 
particularly  those  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  and  Oahia.  The 
population  of  Urazil  consists  of  Europeans,  whites  born 
in  tlio  country,  who  call  themselves  llrazilians ;  Mu- 
lattues,  Mamalucoes,  or  offsprings  of  whites  and  native 
Indians ;  Kcgrocs ;  Mestizoes,  or  Zambocs,  mixed  castes 
between  Negroes  and  Indions ;  and  the  Aborigines,  or 
American  Indians.  The  slave  population  consists  of 
Negroes  and  mixed  breeds.  Of  the  Aborigines,  a  por- 
tion are  in  a  civilized  condition,  w  ho  are  styled  Cabu- 
clocs ;  the  rest  are  in  a  savage  and  unreclaimed  state. 
Dense  forests  furnish  almost  every  variety  of  useful 
and  ornamental  timber,  more  than  100  s]>rcieB  of  palms, 
logwood,  mahogany,  Brazil,  and  numerous  oilier  dye- 
woods,  with  sassafras,  sarsaparilla,  ipecacuanha,  and 
a  great  variety  of  other  drugs.  Cocoa,  caoutchouc, 
and  manioc,  are  indigenous  products ;  maize,  sugar, 
coflce,  cotton,  rice,  wheat,  and  tobacco,  have  been  in- 
troduced by  European  culture.  The  culture  of  the  tea- 
plant  was,  some  years  ago,  unsuccessfully  attempted 
by  a  colony  of  Chinese,  in  the  province  of  Sao  Paulo ; 
the  j/erba  mati,  or  Paraguay  tea,  is,  however,  an  abund- 
ant product  of  the  western  provinces.  The  horse,  ox, 
and  sheep,  derived  from  European  stocks,  have  lutig 
been  naturalized  iu  the  coimtry ;  and  vast  herds  of 
cattle  am  reared  on  all  the  more  open  parts.  Hides, 
horns,  bones,  tallow,  and  other  animal  products,  form 
leading  articles  of  the  export  trade.  Wild  animals  com- 
prise the  jaguar,  hyena,  tiger-cat,  and  other  rapacious 
genera;  with  the  tapir,  wild-hog,  etc.,  and  a  great  va- 
riety of  birds  of  the  richest  plumage;  the  animal  as 
well  as  the  vegetable  products  hero  presenting  the 
greatest  diversity.  The  diamond  mines  of  Klinas  Gc- 
racs  arc  the  most  productive  at  present  known.  Esti- 
mated value  of  the  diamonds  produced  here,  from  1740 
to  1850,  exceeds  $20,000,000.  Other  gems,  ond  largo 
quantities  of  gold,  besides  silver,  copper,  iron,  and  pla- 
tinum, ore  among  the  mineral  products  of  the  ssnio 
province.  Manufactures  are  almost  wholly  in  their  in- 
fancy in  Brazil,  being  conlined  to  cotton  weaving,  tan- 
ning, and  the  production  of  goods  of  primary  noco^sity ; 
and  nearly  all  liranches  of  industry  are  performed  by 
slave  labor.  From  its  central  potilion  iu  reference  to 
the  chief  commercial  countries  of  the  globe,  and  its  very 
extensive  line  of  coast,  Brazil  Is  most  favorably  situ- 
ated for  trade,  which,  though  extensive,  is  not  yet 
nearly  commensurate  with  the  resources  of  Uie  empire. 
The  articles  imported  in  1800  consisted,  of  cottons, 
42,6liO  packoges;  woolens,  5488;  linens,  5G'J5;  silks, 
1088,  and  mixed  goods,  l2(Ui;  codlish,  54,(102  quintals; 
coal,  42,007  tons ;  ale  and  porter,  23,704  barrels ;  flour, 
288,8i)8  barrels ;  candles — sperm,  00,  composition,  (i052, 
and  tallow,  1043  boxes ;  wines — Portugal,  14,033  pipes, 
Mediterranean,  7044,  and  Bordeaux,  4421;  butter, 
25,501  lirkins  ;  cordoge,  6480  coils,  etc. 

The  produce  of  the  country  exported  consisted  of, 
eofVee,  l,H4t;,213  bogs;  bides,  147,2!)i!;  sugar,  7824 
cases ;  rum,  .'tH!l2  pipes  ;  rirc,  K22'.)  liags ;  horns,  25tl,!H',i ; 
tobacco,  28,755  rolls;  rose-wood,  30,547  pieces;  half- 
taiincd  hides,  12,744  ;  tnploca,  17,737  barrels,  etc.  Tim 
Imports  from  the  I'lilted  States,  in  1851,  aniuiintcd  ii> 
value  to  $3,704, 40!»,  consisting  mostly  of  Hour  nnil 
other  provisions,  and  cotton  nmnuracturcs ;  tlie  ex- 
ports  at  tlio  same  period  nnuiuntcd  to  I|I10,547,300, 
mostly  in  eoll'eo,  sugar,  and  hides. 

Vinnmrrce  of  JInizil. — From  Iho  report  of  the  Minis- 
ter of  Finance,  read  in  the  Cliauiber  of  Deputies  un 
the  loth  May,  wo  gather  tho  following  particulars  of 
the  imports  into,  and  exports  from,  the  empire  of  Bra- 
zil, for  tlin  years  1854-'56.  Tlio  commerce  of  Brazil 
with  foreign  nations,  during  the  year  lH.'>4-'55,  em- 
ployed 6075  ships  or  vessels,  measuring  1,667,015  tuns. 
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The  revenue  of  the  last  three  years  amounted  to — 
l«Ji-'53,  $18,191,468;  1868-'64,  $17,240,806 ;  1854-'65, 
J,17,797,960.    Total,  58,'28tf,214.   Average,  $17,746,405. 


On  the  Slst  of  December,  1865,  the  exteriot  public 
debt  amounted  to  £5,635,000,  The  passive  interior 
funded  debt,  $28,960,600. 


L 


CoutriM. 


Great  Britain  and  her  poHSessIons 

France  and  her  poasessiona 

Lniti'd  Statea , 

Portugal  and  her  posscssloua . . . . , 

llansoatic  Towns 

Klo  do  In  Plata 

Llelgium 

Hpaiii  and  her  poasaaaiona 

Chill 

Hanlliilu 

8wi'den  and  Noriray 

Austria 

Ilollniid  and  hor  possesaions 

Ollior  countries 

I>i-nuuirk 

Turkey 

Hcciportation 

Total 


Importa. 


4,08U,187 

8,<Ji)5,$68 

3,'i34,iiU6 

2.44.','2:i3 

2,10S,64f> 

835, 7b-2 

6i>r>,4«8 

5iJ4,133 

877,584 

18'.),774 

iaO,'277 

58,750 

82'2,327 


300,400 


$43,040,174 


ProportioDt. 


1953-'M.    I   ISt4-'U. 


6,')-72 
11-71 
8-00 
0S3 
0-25 
603 
2-16 
0-84 
0-40 
0-78 
0-26 
0-84 
007 
0  04 


B3-6'J 
HOT 
8-25 
7  83 
B7« 
41)7 
4-07 
1-45 
l-3o 
089 
0'45 
0-31 
014 
0-76 


BipoTtt. 


$111,687,302 

4,080,131 

11,1103,644 

2,324.889 

3,387,519 

2,087,433 

1,891,847 

488,  U60 

780,663 

608,978 

1,264,049 

812,011 

10»,«U 

687,557 

770, 088 

134,709 


$60,634,805 


Pfoportiopi. 


82 '43 
7'»B 

28-36 
485 
8-27 
4'26 
1-78 
0-84 
102 
0-83 
2')8 
3-63 
013 
1-28 
2-04 
016 


ISiS-'U.  iat4-'ii. 
"82 '32 
9-02 
20  28 
512 
7  57 
4  61 
3'07 
000 
103 
1-34 
2-77 
IIO 
0-24 
1-47 
1-72 
0-29 


A  decree  of  tlie  government  of  Brazil,  under  date  of 
January  10th,  1855,  exempts  foreig.icrs  from  purmits 
of  residence,  and  permits  tlicm  to  trafcl  in  the  interior 
of  the  empire  witli  such  passports  as  they  may  liavo 
l>rou|jht  witli  them,  and,  for  tlie  want  of  sucli,  witli  tlio 
passport  of  their  respective  ministers,  consuls,  or  vice- 
consuls,  the  same  bearing  the  vita  of  the  Brazilian  au- 
thorities. . 
[Translation.] 

Art.  1.  Pcnnltn  of  rcsidouce  arc  abolished,  and  foreigners 
comiug  to  the  empire  arc  exempted  from  the  Bame. 

Art.  2.  At  every  police  office  ii  book  shall  bo  kept  for  the 
regittratlon  of  foreigners  entering  or  leaving  the  empire. 

Art.  S.  On  the  occasion  of  the  pullco  vlait  foreigners  a'aall 
state  tliclr  names,  condition,  tlio  place  of  tlieir  nativity,  pro. 
ft'ssion,  tlio  object  for  coming  here  when  they  arrived,  and 
nliere  they  intend  to  reside.  In  those  places  wliero  no  pullco 
visit  is  made,  tlie  aforesaid  declumtion  shall  be  made  before 
the  chief  of  police,  delegate,  or  sub-delegate  within  twenty -four 
hiiiirs  after  landing,  under  penalty  of  from  $10  to  $50  fine,  Im- 
IKisod  by  the  competent  authority. 

Art,  4.  The  declaration  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  article 
(Ioe.4  not  exonerate  captains  and  masters  of  merchant  vessels 
fniiii  tlic  obligation  Imposed  upon  them  by  the  twenty-fifth  ar- 
tlolu  (if  n'gulation  .No.  120,  of  January  Illst,  1312,  to  declare,  in 
a  statement  signed  by  them,  the  number,  name,  empluynient, 
occtiiratlun,  and  place  of  nativity  of  the  passengers  they  bring 
with  them,  with  or  witliont  passports. 

Art.  6.  The  declaration  of  the  foreigner  and  of  the  master  or 
captain  of  the  vessel  shall  bo  Immediately  transmitted  to  tlio 
biin'iiu  of  police  by  tlio  visiting  officer  or  the  authority  who  re- 
ceives them. 

Art.  0.  Tlio  visiting  officer,  the  eliief  of  polico,  or  tlie  dele- 
Riite  nr  sui)-delegato  to  whom  the  foreigner  presents  himself, 
shall  examine  his  passport,  and  the  same  being  found  in  due 
funii,  It  sliall  be  returned  to  liim  visaed,  dated,  and  signed. 

A  rt,  7.  If  there  should  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
passjiort,  or  the  focigner  come  without  ono,  the  chief  of  police, 
tlio  delegate,  or  sub-delegate  shall  permit  him  to  land  if  there 
Is  nil  reiuion  lor  suspecting  him  to  be  a  criminal  i  but  If  ho 
slioMlil  be  siiKpleioiiH.  and  liave  no  certiliejite  to  present  In  bis 
fsviir  from  bis  minister,  or.  In  the  absence  tben'iif,  from  his 
reaiMTtive  ennsiil  or  vice-ennsnl,  the  ehiet  of  police,  the  dele- 
gate or  suli-ili'legate  shall  compel  the  vessel  wlilcli  brought 
him  tn  take  him  buck,  reporting  the  clrciiniftance  to  the  gov- 
ormueut  ut  the  capital,  ami  to  tliu  pri'sident  In  the  provinces. 

Art.  :i.  To  enalile  a  foreigner  lo  Inivel  from  one  |irovlneii 
to  another,  or  In  the  inteiior  of  llie  same,  the  passport  with 
whicli  he  arrived  in  llie  empire  will  be  sumeleni,  provided  it 
lieiirs  the  viM  of  the  compelcut  authority  with  this  elanne, 

"  I'nv  the  provlne,!  of ."    The  visa  imiHt  be  dated,  sign- 

ed,  paid  fur,  anil  renewed  over)-  time  the  foreigner  leaves  ono 
province  fur  another. 

Art.  II.  Hut  If  tile  fun'igner  sliouid  happen  to  Iiave  come 
withnut  a  passport,  or  have  lost  llie  one  ho  broiiglit  with  him 
to  the  I'liipiiT,  the  piia-port  of  Hie  minister,  or.  In  the  absence 
thereof,  that  iif  his  respecllvo  consul  or  viee-ciiiisui,  witli  the 
visa  of  the  llintlliaii  authorities,  as  set  fortli  In  tlie  pri'Cedliig 
article,  shall  aiiBwer  the  same  piiriiose. 

.lr(.  ill.  A  foreigner  who  has  resided  In  the  empire  for  two 
yciim,  being  tn  poswsslon  of  on  establishment,  and  coniluet- 
eii  himself  well,  iir  being  married  to  a  llraalliati,  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  travel  fieely  like  a  llraalllau,  afUjr  having  obtained 


from  the  chief  of  polico  a  ocrtiflcatc  of  cither  of  said  conditions, 
this  certificato  la  revokable  in  case  of  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. 

Art.  11.  In  case  of  there  being  no  diplomatic  or  consular 
agent,  or  the  foreigner  bo  a  refugee  or  emigrant,  or  not  come 
under  the  provisions  of  tlio  preceding  aiticle,  the  passport 
shall  be  issued  by  the  chief  of  police,  tlie  delegate,  or  Bul>del- 
egate,  the  same  being  always  free  of  charge  for  the  emigrant 
or  the  poor. 

Art.  12.  "rtio  ministers  of  state,  or  the  chief  clerks  of  the 
several  departments  at  the  scat  of  government,  tlie  presidents 
or  tlicir  secretaries  in  the  eap'.tals  of  the  provinces,  the  chief 
of  police,  the  delegoto  or  sub-delegate,  at  the  place  of  landing 
or  of  departure,  shall  be  empowered  to  grant  (ho  passport  op 
the  visa  referred  to  In  tho  preccdhig  articles.  The  powers  coi., 
ferred  by  th'.s  decree  upon  the  chief  of  police,  tho  delegate 
and  snb-delegate,  are  not  concurrent,  but  shall  be  exercised  by 
the  delegate  In  places  where  r,o  chief  of  polico  resides,  or  by 
tho  snb-delegate  where  no  chief  of  police  or  delegate  exists. 

Art,  13.  In  consldcmtinn  of  tlic  foregoing  articles,  the  re, 
spoctlvo  portions  of  tho  articles  in  regulation  No.  120,  of  Jan. 
nary  31st,  whiel.  referred  to  permits  of  residence,  and  to  jias.'", 
iwrts  for  foreigners  traveling  la  tho  Interior  of  tho  empire, 
are  liereby  iiboli.-hod. 

Brazil-nuts,  or  Chestnuts  of  Brazil,  tho  fruit 

of  the  J  uviii  {^Hevthiillttiti  tjcc/aa),  a  nmjcstic  tree  grow« 
ing  to  the  height  of  one  hundred  or  one  liuiulrcd  and 
twe'ity  foot,  abounding  on  tho  banks  of  the  Orinoco, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  lirazil.  The  nuts  arc  tri- 
angular, having  a  cuueifurni  appearance,  with  sutures 
at  each  of  the  angles ;  the  shell  is  rough  and  hard,  and 
of  a  brownif  :i  ash  color.  The  kernel  resembles  that  of 
an  ulniond,  but  is  larger,  and  tastes  more  like  a  com- 
mon hazel-nut ;  it  contains  a  great  deal  of  oil,  that  may 
bo  obtained  by  expression  or  otherwise.  'I'licso  nuts 
do  not  !^row  separately  or  in  clusters,  hut  are  contain- 
ed, to  tho  number  of  from  fifteen  to  fifty  or  more,  in 
groat  ligneous  pericarps  or  outer  shells,  generally  of 
tho  size  of  a  child's  head.  This  outer  shell  is  very  hard 
and  strong,  so  that  it  is  rather  difticult  to  get  at  tho 
nuts,  which  are  closely  |iackcd  in  cells  inside.  Tho  na- 
tives aro  particularly  fond  of  this  fruit,  and  celebrate 
the  harvest  of  tho  juvia  with  rejoicings ;  it  is  also  very 
much  esteemed  in  Kurope.  The  nuts  exported  to 
Knglund  and  the  Kurupoau  continent  aro  chielly  from 
I'uro,  and  form  un  nrtlclo  of  considerable  commerciol 
importance.— llc.Mnoi.iiT's  ''Tsonal Narrative,  vol.  v. 
p.  fi.'lH,  Knglish  truiislotimi. 

Brazil-wood  (.Kr.  HoU  de  lirinil;  Gor.  lirafilhn- 
liolz;  Du,  limailifuhoiit ;  It.  Lei/no  del  Unuite,  \'ei::mii) 
Hl^.  Mdtlira  ilet/iirsilj  I'ort.  I'lio  Jlriiait).  It  has  been 
conimonly  supposed  that  this  wood  derived  its  name 
from  the  country  in  which  it  is  principally  produced; 
hut  Dr.  lluncruft  has  conclusively  shown  that  woods 
yielding  u  red  ili/u  were  called  Ilrazil-woods  long  pro- 
viously  lo  the  discovery  of  America;  and  that  the  ear- 
ly vn^-agers  gave  tho  nome  of  Urazil  to  that  part  of 
that  cuutlnent  to  which  it  is  still  applied  from  their 
having  ascertained  that  it  abounded  in  such  woods.— 
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See  the  learned  and  excellent  work,  Philoiophy  ofCoU 
ori,  vol.  ii.  p.  316-821.  It  is  found  in  the  greatest 
abundance,  and  is  of  the  best  quality,  in  the  province 
of  I'emambuco,  where  it  is  called  Pao  de  rainha,  or 
Queen's  wood ;  but  it  is  also  found  in  many  other  parts 
of  the  Western  hemisphere.  The  tree  is  large,  crook- 
ed, and  knotty ;  the  leaves  are  of  a  beautiful  red,  and 
exhale  an  agrcenble  odor,  Its  botanical  name  is  C<f- 
salpinia  liranltto,  but  it  is  called  by  the  natives  ibirip- 
itunga.  Notwithstanding  its  apparent  bulk,  tlie  bark  is 
so  thick,  that  a  tree  as  large  as  a  man's  bo<ly  with  the 
bark  will  not  be  so  thick  as  the  leg  when  peeled.  When 
cut  into  chips,  it  loses  the  pale  color  it  before  had,  and 
becomes  red,  and  when  chewed  has  a  sweet  taste.  It 
is  used  for  various  purposes  by  cabinet-makers,  and  ad- 
mits of  a  beautiful  varnish,  but  its  principal  use  is  in 
dyeing  red;  and  though  the  color  is  liable  to  decay, 
yet,  by  mixing  with  it  alum  and  tartar,  it  is  easily 
made  permanent.  There  is  also  made  of  it,  by  means 
of  acids,  a  sort  of  liquid  lake  or  carmine  for  painting  in 
miniature.  Brazil-wood  has  been  for  many  years  past 
a  royal  monopoly  ;  its  exportation,  except  on  account 
of  government,  being  prohihited  under  the  severest  pen- 
alties. Owing  to  tlie  improvident  manner  in  which  it 
has  been  cut  down  by  the  government  agents,  it  is  now 
rarely  found  within  several  leagues  of  the  coast.  In- 
deed, wo  are  assured  that  many  of  the  planters  have 
privately  cut  down  the  trees  on  their  estates,  and  used 
the  timber  as  tire-wood,  that  they  might  4iot  expose 
themselves  to  annoyance  from  the  arbitrary  and  vexa- 
tious proceedings  of  these  functionaries.  The  quantity 
of  lirazil-wood  imported  into  Ureat  Britain  is  but  in- 
considerable. Its  price  in  the  London  market,  exclu- 
sive of  the  duty  (2<r.  per  ton),  varies  for  the  first  qual- 
ity from  jEGO  to  £%0  per  ton. — Dr.  BANfRotT  in  loc. 
fit.  Kneydop.  Metrvp.  Modem  Trareler,  vol.  xxix.  p. 
87  ;  Mai.te  Bbi'JJ,  vol.  v.  p.  525,  Knglish  edition,  etc. 

Bread,  the  principal  article  in  the  food  of  most  civ- 
ilized nations,  consists  of  a  pasto  or  dough  formed  of 
tlie  (lour  or  meal  of  dillerent  sorts  of  grain  mixed  with 
water,  and  baked.  When  stale  dough  or  yeast  is  add- 
ed to  the  fresh  dough,  to  make  it  swell,  it  is  said  to  be 
liartned;  when  nothing  of  this  sort  is  added,  it  is  said 
to  lie  tinltafened. 

Jlislorical  Sketch  of  /Jirad.— The  President  de  Go- 
guet  has  endeavored,  witli  his  usual  sagacity  and  learn- 
ing, to  trace  the  successive  steps  by  which  it  is  prob 
able  men  were  led  to  discover  the  art  of  making  bread 
{Oriyin  of  Ijiwt,  etc.  vol.  i.  p.  95-105,  Knglish  trnns- 
latiun);  but  nothing  positive  is  known  on  the  subject. 
It  Is  curtain,  however,  from  the  statements  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  that  the  use  of  unleavened  bread  was 
common  in  tlio  days  of  Abraham  (Oen.  xvill.  8);  and 
that  leavened  bread  was  used  In  the  time  of  Moses, 
for  ho  prohibits  eating  the  I'asohul  lamb  with  such 
bread. — /><«/.  xii.  15.  The  Urceks  affirmed  that  I'nu 
had  instructed  tlicm  in  tl-e  art  of  making  bread;  but 
they  no  doubt  were  indebted  for  this  art,  as  well  as  for 
their  knowledge  of  agriculture,  to  the  Egyptians  and 
I'hccnicians,  who  had  early  settled  in  their  country. 
The  method  of  grinding  com  I  y  hand-mills  was  |)rac- 
ticed  in  Kgypt  and  H  recce  from  a  very  r<'motc  epoch  ; 
but  for  a  lengthened  period  the  liomans  had  no  oilier 
method  of  making  Hour  than  by  beating  roasted  corn 
In  nturtars.  The  Macedonian  war  helped  to  make  the 
Romans  ncquaiuted  with  the  arts  and  rellnenients  of 
(ireeee;  and  IMiny  mentions  that  public  bnkers  were 
then  fur  the  llrst  time  established  in  Home. —  lliat.  Nut. 
lib.  xviii.,  c.  11.  The  conquests  of  the  Unmans  dif- 
fused, among  many  other  useful  disroverleH,  a  knowl- 
edge  of  the  art  of  preparing  bread,  as  practiced  in  Home, 
through  the  whole  south  of  Kuropc.  The  use  of  yeast 
In  the  raising  of  brea<l  seems,  liowever,  from  a  passage 
of  I'liny  (lib.  xviii.  c.  7),  to  have  been  practiecil  by  the 
Uermans  and  (iauls  Iwfore  it  was  practiced  by  the  Ko- 
muns;  the  latter,  like  the  Greeks,  having  leavrneil 
their  bread  by  intermixing  the  fresh  dough  with  that 


which  had  become  stale.  The  Boman  practice  seems 
to  have  superseded  that  which  was  previously  in  use  In 
France  and  Spain ;  for  the  art  of  raising  bread  by  an 
admixture  of  yeast  was  not  practiced  in  France  in  mod- 
ern times  till  toward  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centu- 
ry. It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that,  though  the  bread 
made  in  this  way  was  decidedly  superior  to  that  pre- 
viously in  use,  it  was  declared  by  the  faculty  of  medi- 
cine in  Paris  to  be  prejudicial  to  health ;  and  the  use 
of  yeast  was  prohibited  under  the  severest  penalties. 
Luckily,  however,  the  taste  of  the  public  concurring 
with  the  interest  of  the  bakers,  proved  too  powerful  for 
these  absurd  regulations,  whicli  gradually  fell  into  dis- 
use ;  and  yeast  has  long  been  almost  every  where  used 
in  preference  to  any  thing  else  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread,  to  the  wholcsomeness  and  excellence  of  which 
it  has  not  a  little  contributed. 

The  species  of  bread  in  common  use  in  a  country  de- 
pends partly  on  the  taste  of  the  inhabitants,  but  more 
on  the  sort  of  grain  suitable  for  its  soil.  But  the  su- 
periority of  wheat  to  all  other  farinaceous  plants  in  the 
manufacture  of  bread  is  so  very  great,  that,  wherever  it 
is  easily  and  successfully  cultivated,  wheaten  bread  is 
used,  to  the  nearly  total  exclusion  of  most  others. 
Where,  however,  the  soil  or  climate  is  less  favorable 
to  its  growth,  rye,  oats,  etc.,  are  used  in  its  stead.  A 
very  great  change  for  the  better  has,  in  this  respect, 
taken  place  in  Great  Britain  within  the  last  century. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Harrison,  in  his  description  of  Kn- 
gland  (p.  IGS),  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the 
gentry  had  whert  sufficient  for  their  own  tables,  but 
that  their  household  and  poor  neighbors  were  usually 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  rye,  barley,  nnd 
outs.  It  appears  from  the  household  book  of  Sir  lul- 
ward  Coke  that,  in  1696,  rye  bread  and  oatmeal  form- 
ed a  considerable  part  of  the  diet  of  servants,  even  in 
great  families,  in  the  southern  counties.  Barley  bread 
is  stated  in  the  grant  of  a  monopoly  by  Charles  1..  in 
1U2G,  to  bo  the  usual  food  of  the  ordinary  sort  of  peo- 
ple.— -St>  F.  M.  Edkn  on  the  Poor,  vol.  i.  p.  661.  At 
the  Kevolution,  the  wheat  produced  in  England  nnd 
Wales  wos  estimated  by  Mr.  King  and  Dr.  Daveunnt 
to  amount  to  1,760,000  quarters. — Daven ant's  H'orh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  217.  Mr.  Charles  Smith,  the  very  well  in- 
formed author  of  the  Tracts  on  the  Corn  Trade,  origin- 
ally published  in  1768,  states  that  in  his  time  wheat 
had  become  nmch  more  generally  the  food  of  the  com- 
mon people  than  it  had  lieen  in  1689;  Imt  he  adds  (id 
ed.  p.  182,  I.ond.  1766)  that,  notwithstanding  this  in- 
crease, some  very  intelligent  inquirers  were  of  ojiinion 
that  even  then  not  more  than  half  the  people  of  Kn- 
glund  fed  on  wheat.  Mr.  Smith's  own  estimate,  »  hich 
is  very  carefully  drawn  up,  is  a  little  higher;  for,  Ink- 
ing the  population  of  England  and  Wales,  in  17611,  nt 
6,000,000,  he  su)>posed  that  it,750,(K)0  were  consumers 
of  wbont ;  7ii9,O0O  of  barley  ;  888,000  of  rye  and  62.'i,('00 
of  oats.  Mr.  Smith  further  supposed  that  they  individ- 
ually consumed,  the  tirst  class.  1  quarterof  wheat ;  (be 
second,  1  quarter  and  :i  bushels  of  barley ;  the  tlilrcl,  I 
(|uarter  and  1  bushel  of  rye ;  and  the  fourth,  2  quarters 
nnd  7  bushels  of  oats. 

About  the  middle  of  last  century,  hardly  any  whent 
was  used  in  the  northern  counties  of  England.  In 
Cumberland,  the  principal  families  used  only  a  smnll 
<iuanlity  about  Christmas.  The  crust  of  the  goose  pie, 
with  which  almost  every  tabic  In  the  county  is  then 
.supplied,  was,  at  the  period  referred  lo,  nlinoht  uniform' 
i  ly  made  of  barley  nieul. — Ei>i:n  on  the  J'mr,  vol.  i.  p. 
I  ,')64. 

Every  one  knows  how  inapplicable  those  statements 

are  lo  the  eoudition  of  the  people  of  England  at  the 

,  present  time.    Wliealen  bread  Is  now  universally  mndo 

!  use  of  in  towns  ami  villages,  and  ahnost  every  where 

]  in  the  ccmntry.     Barley  is  no  longer  used,  except  in 

the  distilleries  and  In  brewing;  oats  are  employed  only 

in  the  feeding  of  horses ;  and  the  consumption  of  rye 

bread  is  comparatively  Incunilderable.     The  produce 
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of  the  wheat  crops  has  been,  at  the  very  least,  quadru- 
pled since  176U.  And  if  to  this  immense  increase  iu 
the  supply  of  wheat  we  add  the  still  more  extraordin- 
arv  increase  in  the  supply  of  butchers'  meat  (see  article 
Catti.k),  the  fact  of  a  very  signal  improvement  hav- 
ing tal(cn  place  in  the  condition  of  the  population,  in 
respect  of  food,  will  be  obvious. 

Uut  great  as  has  been  the  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people  of  England  since  1700,  it  is  but  trifling 
compared  to  the  improvement  that  has  talcen  place  since 
the  same  period  in  the  condition  of  the  people  of  Scot- 
land. At  the  middle  of  last  century,  Scotch  agriculture 
was  In  the  most  depressed  state ;  the  tenants  were  desti- 
tute alike  of  capital  and  skill ;  green  crops  were  almost 
wliully  unknown ;  and  the  quantity  of  wheat  that  was 
raised  was  quite  inconsiderable.  A  field  of  eight  acres 
sown  with  this  grain,  in  the  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  in 
1727,  was  reckoned  so  great  a  curiosity  that  it  excited 
the  attention  of  the  whole  neighborhood. — Robektson's 
Jiuml  RecoUectimu,  p.  267.  Uut  even  so  late  as  the 
American  war,  the  wheat  raised  in  the  Lothians  and 
Berwickshire  did  not  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  is 
now  grown  in  them ;  and  taking  the  wliole  country  at 
an  average,  it  will  be  a  moderate  estimate  to  say  that 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  has  increased  in  a  tenfold  pro- 
portion since  1780.  At  that  period  no  wheatcn  bread 
was  to  be  met  with  in  the  country  places  and  villages 
of  Scotland,  oat  cakei  and  barley  bannocks  being  uni- 
vcrsally  made  use  of.  Uut  at  present  the  case  is  wide- 
ly (IID'urent.  The  upper  and  also  the  middle  and  low- 
er classes  in  towns  and  villages  uso  only  wheaten  bread, 
ond  even  in  farm-houses  it  is  very  extensively  con- 
sumed. There  is  at  this  moment  hardly  a  village  to  be 
uiet  with,  however  limited  its  extent,  that  has  not  a 
public  baker.  In  many  parts  of  England  it  is  the  cus- 
tom for  private  families  to  bake  their  own  bread.  This 
Id  particularly  the  caso  in  Kent,  and  in  some  parts  of 
LaiK'nslilro.  In  18U4  tlicre  was  not  a  single  public  baker 
Iu  Manchester,  and  their  number  is  still  very  limited 

The  word  bread  is  sometimes  used  for  all  the  neces- 
saries of  human  life,  especially  in  the  Scriptures. 
ChhiK-Noung,  the  successor  of  Kohi,  is  reputed  to  have 
been  the  first  who  taught  men  (the  Chinese)  the  art  of 
husbandry,  and  the  method  of  making  bread  from 
wheat,  and  wine  from  rice,  11)98  ii.c. — Universal  /lin- 
torij.  Baking  of  bread  was  known  in  tlio  patriarchal 
ogcs;  see  Kxodiis,  xii.  16.  Uaking  bread  became  a 
profession  at  Rome,  170  n.c.  During  the  siege  of 
I'aris  liy  Henry  IV.,  owing  to  the  famine  which  then 
raged,  liri'ud,  wliich  had  been  sold,  while  any  remained, 
for  tt  crown  a  pound,  was  at  last  mode  from  the  bones 
of  the  I'harnvl-houso  of  the  Holy  Inmicents,  A.i>.  15!)t. 
— llnNAiii.T.  In  the  time  of  James  1.  tho  usual  bread 
of  the  poor  was  mad:;  of  barley ;  and  now  in  Iceland, 
cod-lish,  beaten  to  powder,  is  inndo  into  bread ;  and 
the  poor  uso  pofato-bi-cad  iu  many  parts  of  Ireland. 
Karlh  has  l)een  eaten  as  bread  in  some  parts  of  the 
worlil :  nuiir  Moscow  is  a  portion  of  land  whoso  clay 
will  fenncnt  when  mixed  with  lluiir.  .Some  of  the  In- 
iliana  of  tho  Southwest  eat  a  white  earth  with  salt ;  and 
tile  Indians  iif  the  Oronoko  cat  a  white  unctuous  earth. 
— tillKTd  ;   I'liii.i.ir.s. 

Ilriail-mttkinii. — Hrcad  is  a  most  important  and  gcn- 
orally  used  article  of  food,  and  its  proper  prnparalion 
is  «  nuitfer  of  tlie  first  importance.  In  New  York  it  is 
chii'lly  composeil  of  wheat  flour,  although  ryn  und  In- 
dian meal  enter  somewhot  into  llie  composition  of  some 
spetius.     100  parts  i)f  wheat  flour  consist  uf 
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Of  those  difTeront  constituents,  tho  gluten  is  that 
wliich  gives  to  it  tho  universal  preference  it  eiijovs  over 
all  other  articles  for  bread-making.  In  oats,  "imrlry, 
and  rye,  the  amount  of  gluten  Is  small.  As  its  name 
imports,  it  gives  to  the  flour,  when  mixed  with  water. 


in  tho  form  of  dough,  its  r/lutinout  or  adhesive  proper- 
ty ;  and  hence,  although  wheat  flour  can  easily  be  con- 
verted into  a  plastic  paste  with  water,  yet  it  is  found 
exceedingly  diflicult  or  impossible  to  make  an  adhesive 
dough  with  rye  or  oat  meal  flour  without  the  addition 
of  a  portion  of  wheat  flour. 

Tlie  quality  of  wheat  flour  la  greotly  improved  by 
three  or  four  months'  age,  and  it  makes  a  much  stronger 
bread  after  this  period  than  before.  If,  however,  it  is 
kept  too  long,  it  is  not  only  liable  to  fermentation,  but 
loses  in  part  its  glutinous  property.  It  is  the  custom 
with  bakers,  who  seldom  use  flour  before  it  is  of  tho 
age  indicated,  to  mix  that  of  three  or  four  months'  age 
with  that  which  is  one  or  two  years  old;  beyond  this 
period  it  can  not  be  well  kept  without  especial  coroj 
and,  indeed,  so  great  is  tho  demand,  that  it  is  seldom 
pcrnuttcd  to  accumulate  for  a  longer  time. 

Most  of  tho  bread  used  in  New  York  is  fermented  or 
raised  bread,  which  is  induced  by  adding  to  the  dough 
a  portion  of  leaven,  or  yeast,  which  quickly  diffuses  it- 
self through  the  whole  mass,  and  causes  it  to  ferment. 
This  fermentation,  which,  although  daily  observed, 
is  far  from  being  so  well  understood  as  at  first  sight 
might  be  supposed,  evolves  a  quantity  of  flxcd  air  into 
tho  dough,  which  the  gluten  of  the  flour,  by  its  tenac- 
ity, causes  to  bo  retained  in  tho  little  cells  seen  in  the 
raised  dough  before  baking,  or  in  the  bread  as  it  comes 
into  the  consumer's  hands.  Flour  is  now  sold  which 
contains  tartaric  ucid  ond  salcratus,  or  soda,  iu  a  dry 
state.  When  water  is  added  to  flii.'),  it  causes  an  evo- 
lution of  tho  carbonic  acid  gas  contained  in  the  soda, 
or  potash,  and  the  bread  is  suddenly  raised  without 
the  process  of  fermentation. 

Tho  method  of  making  bread  in  large  bakeries  is  to 
sift  a  quantity  of  flour  into  a  kneading-trough,  into 
which  is  thrown  a  quantity  of  hot  water  in  which  salt 
has  been  dissolved.  Into  this  mixture  yeast  is  cast 
in  the  centre,  and  worked  with  a  portion  of  tho  sur- 
rounding mass,  which  is  made  of  the  consistence  of  a 
stifl"  batter.  The  surface  is  covered  with  a  little  loose 
flour,  and  tho  whole  is  left  in  a  state  of  repose  until  it 
Itegins  to  manifest  decided  signs  of  "working,"  when 
it  is  kneaded  into  dough. 

Tills  dough  is  sprinkled  with  a  little  flour,  covered 
with  a  warm  woolen  cloth,  and  left  for  an  hour  and  a 
half,  A\hcn  it  is  subjected  to  n  second  but  less  general 
kneading,  cut  in  pieces,  weighed,  and  shaped  into  the 
form  it  is  intended  to  assume  in  the  loaf,  and  set  aside 
for  some  time  in  a  warm  place.  When  ready  for  the 
oven,  the  loaves  are  placed  in  it,  baked,  and  removed 
in  the  form  of  bread.  The  loaf  increases  to  about  twice 
the  size  which  it  had  in  the  form  of  dough,  but  loses 
somewhat  in  weight  in  the  process  of  baking. 

In  most  European  countries  the  weight  of  the  loaf  is 
regulated  by  law,  the  assize  being  attended  with  strict 
regulations  and  penalties ;  but  in  this  countr}*  the  sub- 
ject of  quantity  and  quality,  as  a  general  rule,  has  been 
left  for  the  baker  and  his  customers  to  regulate  between 
themselves,  it  being  considered  that  competition  would 
probably  regulate  this  matter  as  advantageously  for 
the  consumer  as  it  could  be  done  by  strict  legal  enact- 
ments. This  is  tho  more  advisable,  because  tho  baker 
has  it  in  his  power  to  increase  tho  weight  of  his  loaf 
by  adulterations,  which  are  diflicult  to  detect,  without 
adding  to  its  nutritions  properties.  As  it  is,  ho  is  free 
to  select  the  mixture  of  flour  which  is  best  suited  to  tho 
wants  and  tastes  of  his  customers. 

There  is  a  great  ditferenio  in  tho  ability  of  various 
kinds  of  flour  to  make  a  given  t|uanfify  of  bread.  A 
portion  of  this  diU'erence  consists  in  the  capacity  of  tho 
flour  to  absorb  and  retain  water,  which  Is  not  only 
used  to  nu)isti'n  the  flour,  but  absolutely  enters  info 
the  composition  of  the  bread.  Notwithstanding  a 
large  portion  uf  tho  water  used  in  making  dough  is  cx- 
|)ello(l  liy  the  heat  of  the  ovon  in  Imking,  yet  a  sulli- 
cioney  is  retained  to  increase  the  weight  of  tho  bread 
largely  over  the  solid  materials  used  in  making  it. 
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-  Wh«n  tho  bread  is  vreighed  immediately  after  bak- 
ing, it  is  found  tliat  for  every  100  pounds  of  Hour  about 
138  pounds  of  bread  are  made.  This  will  dimiuisli, 
by  keeping,  four  or  flvo  pounds,  but  even  when  stale 
Lt  is  muoli  above  the  weight  of  the  flour  actually  used. 
Asa  general  rule,  fifteen  pouuds  of  flour  and  ten  pounds 
(f  water  will  make  twenty  pouuds  of  broad,  so.  that 
Me-/ourth  of  each  UHifofbvtoLd  cmmttt  qftaattr  cliemic- 
afljf  combiueJ  and  tqlij^fied. 

Each  baker  has  his  own  standard  for  the  size  and 
weight  of  his  loaves,  as  well  as  liis  particular  method 
of  making  bread.  As  a  general  rule,  the  sixpenny 
loaf  weighs  from  one  pound  two  ounces  to  one  pound 
six.  ounces,  and  larger  loaves  bear  a  like  proportion  of 
weight  to  price,  Those  whoso  custom  is  among  the 
more  fashionable  classes  use  a  higher-priced  quality 
of  flour,  and  make  a  sumller  loaf,  while  those  who  sup- 
ply tho  laboring  class  of  thu  community  use  a  good  but 
less  hi^h-priced  flour,  and  furnish  their  oustrniers  with 
a  largo  loaf.  Many  of  tlio  shops  contain  American, 
French,  and  German  loaves,  while  large  numbers  of 
establishments  confluo  themselves  to  the  one  or  the 
other  of  thcgo  species.  Tlie  chief  difl'erence  between 
the  Araorioau  and  French  bread  consists  in  the  larger 
quantity  of  \'east  used  in  the  latter,  and  its  greater 
porosity,  or  want  of  closeness.  Tlie  German  hiead  H 
more  dense  than  cither  of  these,  and  contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  wheat  flour,  a  small  admixture  of  ryo  flour, 
which  gives  to  it  a  slightly  sweetish  taste,  much  rel- 
ished by  those  accustomed  to  its  use. 

Tho  amount  of  bread  consumed  every  where  is  very 
great.  According  to  M.  Husson,  the  I'arisian  uses 
about  one  pound  eacli  d.iy,  or  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty pounds  each  year.  The  Londoner  consumes  in  thu 
same  time  al)Out  three  hundred  pounds ;  and  tho  New 
Yorker  aliout  two  hundred  and  sixty  pounds.  The 
reason  of  this  great  disparity  in  tho  consumption  of 
bread  in  these  three  great  cities  is  easily  seen  in  the 
larger  quail tity  of  meat  and  vegetables  used  in  tlio  one 
than  in  the  other.  The  Loiidoucr  consumes  more  meat 
than  tho  Parisian,  and  consojuently  less  bread,  wliile 
the  amount  both  of  meat  and  vegetables  used  by  the 
New  Yorker  exceeds  that  of  the  Londoner;  and  his 
consumption  of  bread  is  proportionably  diminished. 
This,  however,  is  sulyect,  in  everii'  country,  to  great 
variations ;  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  fam- 
ily that  uses  much  meat  consumes  but  little  bread; 
and  that  which  consumes  but  little  meat  re(iuires  a 
corresponding  increase  in  tho  amount  of  bread. 

Bread-ftllit.  The  bread-fruit  is  a  large,  globu- 
lar berry,  of  a  pale-green  color,  about  the  size  of  a 
child's  lioud,  nmrkcd  on  the  surface  with  irregular  six- 
sided  depressions,  and  containing  a  white  and  some- 
what fibrous  pidp,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes  juicy 
and  yellow.  The  tree  that  produces  it  (^Artocarpun  in- 
cud)  grows  wild  in  Otaheite  and  other  islands  of  the 
South  Seas,  is  about  'lU  feet  high,  with  large  spreading 
branches,  and  has  large,  bright  green  leaves,  deeply 
divided  into  seven  or  nine  spear-sliaped  lobes.  We 
arc  informed,  in  Captain  Cook's  first  Voyoge  round 
the  M'orht,  that  the  eatable  part  of  this  fruit  lies  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  core,  and  that  it  is  as  wliito  us 
snow,  and  somewhat  of  the  consistence  of  new  bread, 
When  gathered,  it  is  generally  U8e<l  immediately;  if 
it  be  kept  more  than  24  hours,  it  liecomcs  hord  and 
choky.  The  inhabitants  of  thu  South  Sea  islands 
prepare  it  as  food  by  dividing  thu  fruit  into  three  or 
four  parts,  and  roasting  it  in  hot  cmlicrs.  Its  tnste  is  in- 
sipid, with  u  slight  tartness,  somewhat  resembling  (hat 
of  the  crumi)  or  wheatcn  brcail  mixeil  with  Jerusalem 
artichoke.  Of  this  fruit,  the  Otuludtans  make  various 
messes  by  mixing  it  with  water,  or  tho  milk  of  thu  cocoa- 
nut,  then  beating  it  to  a  paste  with  a  stone  pestle,  and 
afterward  mingling  with  it  ripe  |dantulns,  lianauiis,  or 
a  sour  paste,  nmdo  from  the  bread-fruit  itself,  called  ma- 
hif.  It  continues  in  season  eight  mimths,  and  sn  great 
ii  its  utility  in  U)Q  island  of  Utahelto,  "  that,"  observes 


Captain  Ckwk,  "if  in  those  parts  where  it  is  not  ipoii« 
tancously  produced,  a  man  plant  but  ten  trees  in  his 
whole  lifetime,  he  will  as  completely  fulfill  his  duty  to 
his  own  and  to  ftiture  generations  as  the  native  of  our 
less  tomporats  climate  can  do  by  plowing  in  the  cold 
of  winter,  and  reaping  in  the  summer's  heat^  as  often 
as  these  seasons  return ;  even  if,  after  he  has  procured 
bread  for  his  present  household,  he  should  convert  tlic 
surplus  into  money,  and  lay  it  up  for  his  children." 
Not  only  does  this  tree  supply  food,  but  clothing,  and 
numerous  other  conveniences  of  life.  The  inner  bark 
which  is  white,  and  composed  of  a  net-like  series  of 
fibres,  is  formed  into  a  kind  of  cloth.  The  wood  is 
soft,  smooth,  and  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  is  nsed  for 
the  building  of  boats  and  houses.  In  whatever  part 
the  tree  is  wonndad,  a  glutinous  milky  Juice  issues, 
which,  when  boUed  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  is  employed  Tor 
making  bird-lime,  and  as  a  cement  for  filling  up  cracks 
in  such  vesseU  as  are  intended  to  hold  water.  Bunie 
parts  of  thu  flowers  serX'u  as  tinder,  and  the  leaves  are 
useil  for  wrapping  up  foo<l,  and  other  puqioses.  As 
the  climate  of  the  Soutli  Sea  islands  is  considered  not 
very  difi'erent  from  that  of  the  M'est  Indies,  it  was, 
about  42  years  ago,  thought  desirable  that  some  of  the 
trees  sboubl  be  transferred,  in  a  growing  state,  to  the 
Knglish  islands  there.  His  majesty's  ship,  the  Jioun- 
ti/,  sailed,  in  1787,  for  this  pur])i>se,  to  the  South  Seas, 
under  the  command  of  Lieuteimnt,  afterward  Adniinil 
Bligh.  But  a  fatal  mutiny  of  the  crew  at  that  time 
prevented  the  accom))lishmcnt  of  this  benevolent  de- 
sign. Tho  commander  of  the  vessel,  however,  re- 
turned in  safety  to  his  country,  and  a  second  expedi- 
tion, under  the  sumo  i)urson,  and  for  the  same  purpose, 
was  fitted  out  in  the  year  1791.  He  arrived  In  safety 
at  Otahclto,  and,  after  an  absence  from  England  of 
about  18  months,  landed  in  Jamaica  with  about  !t52 
bread-fruit  trees  in  a  living  state,  having  left  many 
others  n.t  diH'erent  jilaces  in  his  possago  thither.  From 
Jamaica  these  trees  wore  transferred  to  other  islnnils ; 
but  the  Negroes  having  a  general  and  long-estalilislicd 
predilection  for  the  plantain,  the  bread-fruit  is  nut 
much  relished  by  them.  Where,  however,  it  has  not 
been  generally  introduced  as  an  article  of  food,  it  is 
used  as  a  delicacy ;  and,  whether  employed  as  bread, 
or  in  tho  form  of  pudding,  it  is  considered  highly  pal- 
atable by  the  European  inhabitants. — K,  A. 

BreadsttlfiiB.  Next  to  thu  cotton  trade,  that  of 
breadstutl's  and  provisions  is  the  most  important  in 
our  foreign  export  trade,  and  of  far  more  importance 
in  its  general  bearings  upon  conimcrco,  and  amounts 
yearly  to  about  one-jijlh  of  the  total  exports  (Votn  llio 
United  Stotes.  As  will  ai>pcar  from  tho  talilo  l>i'li)n', 
the  exports  are  increasing  very  rapidly,  having  (piad- 
rupled  from  1844  to  1854.  It  is  probable  that  this 
increase  will  continue,  as  tho  same  causes  arc  now 
operating  to  enlarge  the  demand  that  have  increased 
the  exports  for  the  past. 

Great  Britain  has  always  been  the  best  cnstomer  for 
the  surplus  brendstutfs  uf  tho  United  States,  'i'o  must 
other  countries  which  take  breadstnfl's  uf  us,  our  slilp- 
mentsof  flour  have  been  comparatively  uniform,  whclli- 
ur  the  crop  was  large  or  snuill ;  but  to  Itritisli  ports  the 
shipments  have  varied  with  tho  quantity  wc  liiivc 
had  to  spare,  although  averaging  nearly  Inilftho  totnl 
clearances  of  all  foreign  ports.  Brazil  and  the  West 
Indies  are  regular  customers  for  our  flour,  as  they  pur- 
chase aliout  the  same  tiimntity  every  year,  ami,  after 
Great  Britain,  take  tho  largest  (|uuntity  in  a  series  of 
y  ars;  but  a  large  portion  of  our  shipments  of  grain 
(..ith  wheat  and  corn)  go  to  Briti^h  ports.  Thus,  of 
18,f)H3,151  bushels  of  wheat  shipped  to  all  ports  fruiii 
July  1,  l«-l!»,  to  Jnno  ilO,  18,55,  14,0(11,211  were  sent 
to  Great  Britain;  and  of  4!t,787,r)i)7  bushels  corn  ex- 
ported to  all  ports  within  the  same  period,  .'IG,Cr);i,'.l51 
iiushels  had  the  same  destination.  We  onnex  a  tnhn- 
lar  statement  showing  (he  exports  from  all  ports  of 
the  United  States  to  all  foreign  ports,  of  wheat,  wlieiit 
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flour  and  Indian  corn,  both  in  qnantity  and  valno, 
from  1849  to  1856  inclusive,  witli  a  comparison  of  the 
quantity  of  eacli  sent  to  Groat  Britain.  The  totals  are 
all  token  from  oflicial  documents,  and  may  be  relied 
upon  as  authentic,  althougli  it  must  bo  noted  that  of 
many  direct  clearances  to  Great  Britain  for  orders 
there  are  sometimes  considerable  quantities  directed 
from  thence  to  Continental  ports.  The  "  famine"  of 
18 17  led  to  large  shipments  of  breadstuffs,  and  to  the 
inauffuration  of  free  trade  in  England,  and  we  coni- 
Hienco,  therefore,  with  1848-'49,  when  the  business  had 
lieoum>^  settled  under  this  system.  The  periods  noted 
arc  for  the  fiscal  years  ending  June  30 : 

EXI'OBTS  FROM  TUB  ITnITED  STATES,  OfWUKAT,  WUKAT  FLOCB, 
AND  I.NUIAN  COILN,  FKUU  18t9  TO  1865,  UOTH  IKOLIISITK. 


Articbfl, 


t849. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels . . 
Corn,  bnshuU . . 

1890. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Klour,  barrels  . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

lui. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

mi. 

Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

1»S. 
Wheat,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels . . 
Com,  bushels  . . 

18S4. 
Whent,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . , 
Com,  bushels  . . 

I9S9. 
\Vhc«t,  bushels. 
Flour,  barrels  . . 
(.'ora,  bushels  . . 


Tu  (iraat 
BriUia. 


Qiianlll)'. 

1,(I7V!,7«0 

9511,816 

12,U9a,242 

810,928 

870,777 

6,957,206 

592,583 
1,004,783 
2,700,329 

2,049,.'i67 
1,.'>32,094 
1,894,700 

3,572,248 
l,.')a8,005 
1,063,810 

0,058,903 
2,020,121 
5,905,850 

890,215 

189,712 

6,035,284 


ToaU 
Foreign  Port!. 


Quantity. 

1,527, KI4 

2,108,013 

13,267,309 

608.001 
1,886,448 
6,595,092 

1,020,765 
2,2'.i2,itit5 
8,420,811 

2,094,MO 
2,799,339 
2,027,075 

8,890,141 
2,920,918 
2,274,909 

8,030,005 
4,022,370 
7,708,810 

798,384 
1,2(U,5-10 
7,807,586 


ValD*. 


« 

1,750,848 

11,280,582 

7,900,360 

643,746 
7,079,670 
3,892,103 

1,026,782 

10,524.881 

1,701,W9 

2,665,209 

11,809,148 

1,640,225 

4,354,408 

14,783,394 

1,374,077 

12,420,172 

21,701,444 

0,074,277 

1,829,240 
10,890,908 
6,901,571 


The  ordinary  shipments  in  former  years  have  not  i 
eluded  .iiiy  thing  direct  for  France.  In  the  first  yeor 
named  above  (184!))  there  were  no  exports  of  flour  to 
Frcneh  ports,  and  only  108  bushels  of  wheat ;  in  1852 
(lie  total  includes  2700  barrels  of  flour,  and  in  1853 
only  8784  barrels ;  but  in  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 
I85I,  there  were  shipped  direct  to  France  1,011,08(1 
hushels  of  wheat,  728,27!)  I)arrels  of  flour,  and  3!),200 
bushels  of  Indian  com.  In  the  followinp  Iscal  year 
(185I-',J5)  the  shipments  of  flour  to  the  same  ports  had 
dwindled  down  to  8567  barrels,  and  there  was  no  ship- 
ment of  wheat,  but  the  exports  of  corn  increased  to 
3I'.',710  bushels.  During  the  year  1855,  the  partial 
failure  of  the  crops  on  the  Continent  of  Kiiropo  led  to 
large  direct  shipiuenta,  and  the  total  oxpurts  to  France 
for  I8j,")-'jt),  not  yet  otBclnlly  compiled,  have  been 
larger  tliaii  ever  before  recordml  to  the  same  ports.  A.s 
soon  as  the  threshing  of  wheat  coinnieuceil  in  the  west 
and  norlh  of  Franco  in  1865,  iu  bad  quality  and  liglit 
weight  created  a  general  panic,  and  prices  continued 
to  advance  up  to  the  lirst  of  .laiiuary.  The  abundance 
eanscd  by  the  largo  receipts  from  this  country,  Spain, 
.ind  other  sources  of  supply,  caused  a  downward  tend- 
etuy  in  prices  throughout  ■January,  185G,  and  every 
thinj;  was  promising  for  the  next  hiirvpst  until  the  in- 
undations in  May.  These  chcckeil  the  decline  without 
wholly  arresting  it;  but  as  the  harvest  approached, 
the  hopes  of  an  average  crop  liecamo  less  sanguine, 
and  it  is  now  generally  admitted  that  the  supply  will 
1)0  delicient  from  live  to  ten  million  hectolitres,  that 
i«,  from  fourteen  to  twenty-eight  millions  of  bu.shels. 
1  lie  (piuntity  of  arable  land  in  France  is  set  down  at 
:ili,81U,()00  acres,  of  which  fourteen  million  hectares, 
or  ,'!l,,WO,000  acres,  are  devoted  to  the  culture  of  grain. 
The  average  annual  product  is  495,000,000  bushels  of 
wlieat,  oats,  rye,  maize,  and  mcslin,  of  which  about 
one-fourth  are  oats,  and  two-lifths,  or  198,000,000  bush- 
els, are  wheat.  With  an  average  crop,  Fraaco  haa 
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heretofore  l)oen  able  not  only  to  supply  her  irants,  but 
to  furnish  about  6,500,000  bushels  of  wheat  (or  ill 
equivalent  in  flour)  for  the  consumption  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  is  evident  that  this  export  trade  must  be  cut 
off  or  greatly  reduced  during  the  current  year,  as  the 
crop  in  France  is  below  the  wants  of  her  own  people. 
Indeed  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  from  all  the 
French  ports  for  the  year  1865  amounted  to  an  equiva- 
lent of  only  880,000 'bushels,  or  about  15  per  ceflt.  of 
the  usual  shipments,  and  this  was  all  foreign  produce, 
shipped  from  bond, 

State-vknt  exhiuitihg  TUB  AauREaATK  Valdb  of  Bbead- 
BTurrs  AND  PiioviBiONS  ExroKTta>  Annually  kuom  thb 
U.iiTEU  States,  rxou  tiik  Vbaii  1821  to  1806,  votu  in- 

OLL'SIVE 


y*ftr  endllifC 
S«ptemberau. 

Amo  -nt. 

Year  onding 
Septen.bcr  80. 

Amounl. 

1821 

$12,341,901 

1839 

$14,147,779 

1822 

13,886,850 

1840 

19,007,035 

1823 

13,707,847 

1841 

17,196,102 

1824 

15,069,484 

1842 

10,(102,876 

1826 

11,634,449 

1843* 

11,204,123 

1820 

11,803,490 

1844t 

17,970,135 

1827 

l^OSe.&iiO 

1846 

10,743,421 

1828 

11,401,144 

1848 

27,701,121 

1829 

13,131,858 

1847 

08,701,(121 

1880 

12,075,400 

1843 

87,472,751 

lasi 

17,038,227 

1S49 

88,ir>5,007 

1832 

12,424,703 

1850 

20,051,873 

1833 

14,209,128 

1851 

21,998,051 

1834 

11,524,024 

1852 

25,857,027 

1836 

12,009,399 

1853 

82,985,322 

1838 

10,014,180 

1854 

05,941,323 

1837 
1838 

9,588,359 
0,630,660 

1865 
Total 

38,895,348 

720,834,960 

*  9  months,  to  June  30.  t  12  months,  to  June  80. 

In  Great  Britain  the  crop  this  year  is  very  good; 
but  it  is  never  suflicient  to  sup])ly  the  wants  of  the 
people.  The  total  imports  of  breadstuffs  into  the 
United  Kingdom  for  tlie  last  three  years  (reckoning 
flour,  etc.,  at  its  equivalent  in  grain)  are  as  follows : 

Y<an.  Equal  to  Uuihgli  Wheal. 

1 8')3 84,4 1;>,632 

1854 63,207,240 

1855 50,227,003 

The  high  prices  have  contributed  to  reduce  the  im- 
ports into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  two 
years  to  the  lowest  possible  point;  but  the  first  si.\ 
months  of  the  current  year  the  total  imports  amounted 
to  1,859,000  qimrtcrs,  showing  nn  increase  of  101,000 
quarters,  or  1,248,000  bushels,  and  must  continue  at 
about  this  rate  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year, 
ICven  with  a  good  harvest,  the  kingdom  must  need  at 
least  40,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  or  its  equivalent  in 
liour,  for  its  own  consumption.  Of  this  amount  Russia 
— Northern  and  Southern  ports— whose  supplies  were 
cut  oft"  during  the  war,  can  now  furnish  10,000,000 
bushels;  Prussia,  whose  harvest  is  this  year  below 
the  average,  10,000,000  bushels;  all  other  countries 
.5,000,000  bushels;  leaving  15,000,000  to  come  from  the 
United  States.  If  prices  rule  at  a  comparatively  low 
rate,  the  consumption  will  be  increased,  and  the  quota 
from  this  country  may  reach  20  or  25  millions  of  bush- 
els. Spain  and  Portugal  have  hitherto  exported  to  both 
France  and  England,  the  shipments  to  the  latter  last 
year  being  upward  of  4,000,0(10  bushels. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  production  of 
the  United  States.  The  total  arable  hind  mulor  actual 
cultivation  is  given  in  the  Census  of  1850  at  1  l;t,0,32,61l 
acres,  of  whieli  51,700,000  acres  were  producing  bread- 
stulVs.  The  following  was  tho  total  production  of  grain 
as  given  iu  tho  Census  returns  fur  1810  and  1850 : 


Artii-loB. 

1S40. 

ISiO, 

Wheat 

Kye 

RiiiheU. 

84.823,272 

18.,'M5,067 

123,071,341 

377,531,876 

4,161,504 

7,291,743 

Uutlieli. 

100,4.Sf>,«44 

14,188,813 

140,584,179 

692,071,104 

0,107,015 

Barley 

lluckwhcat 

Total 

016,525,802 

807,463,907 

H 
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A  Urge  amount  of  arable  land  has  been  brought  under 
enltivatiou  since  1850,  and  those  most  conversant  with 
the  West  thiiili  that  the  product  of  wheat  has  increased 
50  per  cent,  since  the  date  last  given,  while  other  (;rain 
has  increased  2U  to  25  per  cent.  The  total  yield  of  wheat 
being  computed  at  160,000,000  bushels,  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  the  export  demand  can  be  tilled  without  ere. 
ating  any  extraordinary  excitement  throughout  the 
country.  Last  year  the  farmers  articipated  svrh  high 
rates,  that  many  of  them  refused  to  sell  in  time,  and 
thus  were  obliged  to  dispose  of  their  stock  far  below  the 
average  price.  This  year  the  early  sales  promised  to  bo 
the  best,  but  there  appears  to  be  a  limit  below  which 
foreign  orders  will  rapidly  diminish  any  home  ac- 
cumulation. At  present  good  white  wheat  is  worth 
here  al>out  |l  CO,  and  good  red  about  |1  60.  We 
Karccly  expect  to  see  a  decline  of  20  cents  from  these 
rates  during  the  current  season,  but  within  that  range 
an  active  foreign  business  may  be  expected.  The 
prospects  for  Indian  com  can  not  be  given  until  nearer 
the  close  of  the  harvest,  flour  will  fluctuate  more 
than  w  heat  in  price ;  sales  have  been  made  to  arrive 
in  England  at  a  price  which  would  net  here  about  $5 
for  a  standard  superfine,  l>ut  this  is  general'y  thought 
to  be  an  inside  price.  We  have  compiled  from  the 
official  records  a  statement  of  the  average  export  price 
in  flour  since  1836.  The  highest  price,  since  1800,  was 
||14  75  per  barrel,  at  which  all  the  shipments  averaged 
in  the  year  1817.  The  lowest  was  f  4  26,  which  was  the 
*veruge  of  1852.  The  following  is  the  overage  of  the 
total  shipments  to  all  ports  in  each  year  for  the  latit 
twenty  years.  The  price  in  1854-65  was  enhanced 
materially  by  the  demand  arising  for  export  to  F.urope 
during  the  war  with  Russia.  At  intervals  of  that  pe- 
riod first  brands  produced  over  $13  in  the  Kcw  York 
market,  and  comnwn  shipping  flour  over  $10  per  bar- 
rel.— See  Censos  Kepokt,  United  States. 

YEAHI.Y  AVKRA(iR  IlllOE  or  TUE  EXPOETB   OF  WUEAT  FlOUK 

moM  TUB  iNiTKii  States  to  Forkiu.n  Pobts,  from  1880  to 
185S. 


The  periods  before  noted  are  the  government  flscat 
years,  ending  June  80.  Tlie  average  of  1866  is  not 
yet  made  up,  but  will  be  considerably  below  th;  t  of 
1866.  If  any  think  we  have  overestimated,  in  the 
following  table,  the  present  production  of  wheat  in  this 
countr}',  we  have  only  to  remind  them  that  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  grain  for  export  received  but  little  stimulus 
until  the  repeal  of  the  British  corn  laws ;  and  since  that 
time  we  have  added  the  States  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
Michigan  to  our  wheat-producing  States,  and  by  means 
of  railroads  made  them  equal  competitors  with  the  At- 
lantic States. — See  Art.  Wheat. 


Yon. 

Price. 

Yura. 

Prlr«. 

Yt.i.. 

Prlt«. 

Ytira. 

Prlc. 

1836 

*7  60 

1841 

$n-io 

1K441 

$.5  18 

186! 

$4  77 

1837 

10  -26 

1842 

0(M) 

1847 

6(6 

18.')^ 

4  24 

1833 

»fiO 

I.143 

4r>o 

1848 

an 

1S53 

600 

ISM 

6  7S 

l.'<44 

4  75 

1849 

njw 

IS.'iJ 

7  88 

1S40 

8  37 

184B 

4  61 

1860 

600 

1SB5 

1010 

I'ROUUCTIOM    OF   WlIEAT,    Uvf,    AMD    iNnlAH 

Corn  in  ths 

Unitku  States 

IN  1860. 

SUtM  ud  Tanilociv. 

Wb»i. 

Rjt. 

Indiu  Coin, 

Bwhib. 

UuiheJi. 

Buihali. 

Maine 

!«Hi,l.'6!t 

102,918 

1,'.M,0B« 

Now  llampabire. 

186,068 

188,117 

1,673.670 

VeiTDont 

636,066 

170,238 

2,03^,390 

Mussachuaetta... 

81,211 

481,021 

2,346,400 

Rhode  Island  . . . 

49 

20,409 

639,201 

i'onnccticut 

41,782 

«Jfl0,893 

1,936,043 

Now  York 

18,121,408 

4,148,182 

17,868,400 

New  Jersey 

1,001,190 

1,266,678 

8,76»,TW 

Pennsylvania . . . 

16,307,091 

4,806,160 

19,806,214 

nclaware 

482,611 

8,006 

.S,148.M2 

Maryland 

4,494,080 

220,014 

11,104,631 

District  of  Col. .. 

17,a70 

6,609 

65.230 

Virginia 

11.2!t2,016 

468.930 

36,254,319 

Nortti  Carolina. . 

2,180,102 

229.B68 

27,941,051 

South  Carolina. . 

l,Qfl«.277 

48.790 

16,271,4&( 

QcorKla 

1,088,634 

6S,7r>0 

80,080,009 

Florida 

1,027 

1,162 

1,996,8(19 
28,754,048 

Alabama 

294,044 

17,281 

MisalaatppI 

137,990 

9,606 

22,446,.55J 

Louisiana 

417 

476 

10,206,373 

Texas  

41,089 

8,108 

6,920,011 

8,893,Si3'.l 

ArkAnaas 

199,039 

8,047 

Tennosaco 

1,819,381 

89,103 

62,270,223 

Kentucky 

2,140,822 

415,073 

58,flT5,,M)l 

Ohio 

14,487,361 

426,718 

69,078  6!i6 

Michigan 

4,925,889 

106,871 

6,641,42(1 

Indiana 

6,214,4r>H 

78,792 

62,904,3(13 

Illinois 

9,414,676 

88,384 

57,64«,9,S4 

MiMouri 

2,981,862 

44,288 

86,214.^17 

1,630,681 

19,918 

8  066  799 

Wlsronaln 

4,280,131 

81,263 

l,9S8,97!i 

Callforrla 

17,828 

•  ■  t  • 

12,2n(i 

MInncp  Ota  Ter. . . 

1,401 

126 

16,726 

Orcgoi  Territory 

211.493 

106 

2,91S 

Utah  '.'crrltory  . . 

107,702 

210 

9.S'.i!i 

New  tfrxico  .... 
ToUl 

190,618 



3«i,4n 

100,608.899 

14,188,689 

692,320,612 

Am  Aocovnt  of  tiir  Exports  of  Ploitb  ami>  Wheat,  Indiam  Corm  amu  Inkiam  Corn  Meal,  Rye,  Snip  Breaii,  etc.,  from 
the  L'siTEi)  States,  ncaiMu  the  Year  tumtio  imn  Jume,  1817,  k.iowm  as  tue  "Fahink  Yeab"  im  Ibblamd,  bi-eoifv- 

IMO  THE  COUMTRIEB  TO  WUICII  THE  SAME  WERE  SE.NT,  AMD  THE  QUAMTITIES  8E.MT  TO  EAI'H. 


TO  AliP.RirA. 


UritUk  Norlh 
Arnvrtran  C'olonlu. 


W«it  udlat. 


S«uth  Amarifla. 


North  AiiitricA 
ITfDerally. 


Floiir,  barn-la 

Wlirat,  biifbels 

Indian  rom,  bushels  . 
Com  meal,  barrel!  . . . 
Kye  meal,  barrels . . . , 

Rye,  oata,  efp 

Hliip  bread,  barrels.. . 
Ship  bread,  kega 


272,299 

919,058 

lig,81A 

89.936 

27,401 

$24,312 

20,606 

220 


483,571 

16,106 

693,020 

176,413 

8,480 

$118,366 

64,788 

13,207 


828,937 

8, 1164 
2,760 
101 
$2,«H 
1,711 
7,437 


06,993 
200 

23,925 

10,3,%« 

180 

$18,699 

21.218 
073 


TO  KlTtOPE. 


Artielw. 


Flour,  liarrela 

Wheat,  biiahels 

Indian  com,  biiahcls  , 
(iom  meal,  liarrela . . . 
Rye  meal,  barrels  , . . . 

kye.  oats,  cto 

siiip  bn^ad,  barrela, , , 
Ship  bn'ad,  kega 


2,144,681 

2,078,062 

7,627,580 

420,070 

4,050 

$666,822 

84,736 

6,047 


IralADd. 


842,496 

405,911 

7,998,939 

287,0(3 

2„1fl2 

JflO.MO 

11,994 

ti50 


Praiu*. 


012,041 

749,242 

7,248 

4,401 

8,006 

$60,697 

3,771 

10 


Spain  and 


1312 
4892 


Olhar  ftarla  of 

Eur    i«. 


113,429 

170,421 

22,203 

606 

8,332 

$752,081 

1,728 

648 


TO  OTHRR  rOtlNTRIKS. 


Artie  l« 


A*la 
genfrally- 


Africa 
ITPnaraltjr. 


huulh  Hpaiaod 
I'aritlr. 


I'ulal  tu  all 
I'arli. 


Total  Valje  ul 
Ktjiiirli. 


Fbiiir,  barnla 

Wheat,  buahela 

Indian  enm,  buahels  . 
Com  meal,  ttamda  . . . 
Rye  meal,  barrels .... 

Rye,  oata,  (4e 

ship  bread,  barrels, . . 

Ship  bread,  kega 

Total  vallto. 


8,674 

1,362 

176 

77 

$4,596 

8,160 

168 


30,800 

24^474 
430 

$2,8(18 
6,809 
1,482 


784 


$131 

1,763 

100 


4,382.490 

4,39I(,II61 

10,320,050 

948,060 

48,002 

16«)',II80  I 
81,08;!  I 


$26,133,811 

0,049.350 

14,395,212 

4,301,334 

225,602 

1,600,902 

666,208 


$63,262,437 
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Breakers,  a  name  given  to  those  billows  that  break 
viuluntly  over  rocks  lying  below  the  aurfacoof  the  sea. 

-E.  B. 

Breakvrater  is  any  obstruction  of  wood,  stone,  or 
othur  material,  as  a  boom  or  raft  of  wood,  sunken  ves- 
sels, etc.,  placed  before  the  entrance  uf  a  port  or  harbor, 
or  any  projection  from  the  land  into  the  sea,  as  a  pier, 
mole,  or  jetty,  so  placed  as  to  break  the  force  of  the 
waves,  and  prevent  their  action  on  ships  and  vessels 
lying  at  anchor  within  them.  Thus  the  piers  of  the 
ancient  I'iricus  and  of  Rhodes ;  the  moles  of  Naples, 
Genua,  and  Castellanmro ;  the  piers  of  liamsgatc,  Mar- 
gate, Folkstone,  llowth,  and  the  wooden  dike  do 
Kiehelieu,  thrown  across  the  port  of  RochoUo,  may  all 
be  denominated  Breahciiteri.  In  French  it  is  some- 
times called  IlattreilKaii;  a  name  which  appeors  to 
have  licen  applied  to  the  mole  at  Tangier,  a  work  com- 
menced in  lti63,  under  the  direction  of  Lord  Tiviot, 
Sir  J.  Lawson,  and  Sir  Hugh  Cholmley,  and  finished, 
or  rather  discontinued,  in  IGTti,  after  having  cost  Kn- 
glanil  the  sum  of  £24:1,897  JM.  i^d.  The  term  Break- 
maUr,  however,  has  of  lato  years  been  considered  aa 
moa>  peculiarly  appropriate  to  large  insulated  dikes 
of  stone,  whether  of  regular  masonry  or  sunk  promis- 
cuously in  rough  masses,  so  placed  as  to  form  an  arti- 
flcial  island  across  the  mouth  of  an  open  roadstead, 
and  thereby,  from  obstructing  and  breaking  the  waves 
of  the  sea,  to  convert  a  dangerous  anchorage  into  a 
safe  and  commodious  harbor  for  the  reception  of  ships 
of  war  or  merchant:  .en. 

Of  this  description  of  dike  for  creating  an  artificial 
harbor  on  a  grand  scale,  fit  for  the  reception  of  ships 
of  war  of  the  largest  class,  there  arc  remarkable  exam- 
ples in  the  breakwaters  of  Cherbourg,  Plymouth,  I'ort- 
lanJ,  Delaware,  etc.  Tlie  tir.'^t  stone  of  the  breakwa- 
ter at  Plymouth  was  lowered  in  the  presence  of  mul- 
titudes of  the  people,  August  12,  1812.  It  was  de- 
signed to  break  the  swell  at  Plymontli,  and  stretches 
6'J80  feet  across  the  Sound ;  it  is  3Ul)  feet  in  breadth 
at  the  bottom,  and  more  than  30  at  the  top,  and  con- 
sumed 3,CUC,000  tons  of  granite  blocks,  from  one  to 
live  tons  each,  up  to  April,  1811 ;  and  cost  a  million 
and  a  half  sterling.  The  architect  was  Hcnnie. — See 
Art.  CiiKiMiouKo  and  Dklawaub  Biikakwatkrs. 

Breeches.  Among  the  Greeks  this  garment  indi- 
cated slavery.  It  was  worn  by  the  Oacians,  Parthiuns, 
and  other  Northern  nations ;  and  in  Italy,  it  is  said,  it 
was  worn  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Cicsar.  In  the 
reign  of  Ilouorius,  ..bout  a.d.  31)4,  the  braccari,  or 
brceches-nmkerii,  were  expelled  from  Home ;  but  soon 
afterward  the  use  of  breeches  was  adopted  in  other 
countries,  and  at  length  it  became  general. — IIavdn. 

Bremen,  one  of  the  freo  Ilnnseatic  cities,  on  the 
Wcser,  about  .")0  miles  from  its  mouth,  lut.  53°  4J'  N., 
louif.  8°  48' 3"  E.  Pop"!""""  in  1849, 53,478.  Its  sit- 
uation renders  Drcmcn  the  principal  emporium  of 
Hanover,  Ilrunswick,  Ilesse,  and  other  countries  trav- 
ersed by  the  Wescr.  Tha  charges  on  the  buying, 
selling,  and  shipping  of  goods  ore  very  moderate.  The 
principal  Ucrnmn  exports  ore,  woolen  goods,  linens, 
grain,  oak  bark,  glass,  smalts,  bides,  rape-seed,  beef 
and  pork,  raga,  wool,  wine,  etc.  The  wheat  and  bar- 
ley shipped  here  are  njostly  inferior ;  but  the  oats  arc 
useful  common  feed;  beans  are  good.  The  linens 
are  mostly  the  same  ns  those  from  Hamburg.  The 
Imports  consist  of  tobacco  (of  which  largo  quantities 
are  re-exported),  coll'ee,  sugar,  and  other  colonial  prod- 
ucts ;  wlittlc-oil,  iron,  rice,  hides,  wines,  raw  cotton, 
cotton  stufl's  and  yarn,  earthen-ware,  brandy,  tar,  tea, 
dye-woods,  timber,  hemp,  etc. 

Ilremen  has  long  been,  and  continues  to  bo,  the 
most  important  e:Urep6t  on  the  Continent  for  the  sale 
oftolmceo.  In  1851,  about  5000  hands  were  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  of  which  the  export  was 
estimated  at  235,000  boxes  of  1000  each ;  hut  an  in- 
crease of  the  duly  on  cigars  imported  into  the  (lernmn 
f'ustoniB  I'uion  subsequently  gave  the  trade  u  check. 


Enlrance  to  IJremen. — The  entrance  to  the  Weser 
lies  between  the  Melluin  and  other  sands  on  the  south- 
western, and  the  Teglers  Plaat,  etc.  on  the  northeast- 
ern side.  Its  course  from  Bremerlehe  to  its  mouth 
is  nearly  southeast  and  northwest.  It  is  buoyed 
throughout.  The  buoys  on  the  right  or  starboard  side, 
when  entering,  being  black  and  marked  with  letters, 
while  those  on  the  left  or  larboard  are  white  and  num- 
bered. Tho  first  or  outer  black  buoy  has  a  gilt  key 
upon  it,  and  is,  therefore,  called  the  tcUustet,  or  key 
buoy ;  it  lies  in  10^  fathoms,  bearing  northeast  5  miles 
from  Wrangeroog  light.  This  is  an  intermitting  light, 
having  replaced,  in  18a0,  the  old  coal-fire  beacon  on 
the  island  of  Wrangeroog,  opposite  to  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  East  Friesland.  It  is,  according  to  the 
most  authentic  statements,  in  lat.  53°  47^'  N.,  long.  7° 
51'  55"  E. ;  is  elevated  63^  feet  above  high-water  mark, 
being  alternately  visible  and  invisible  for  the  space  of 
a  minute.  A  light-vessel  is  moored  in  the  fair-way  of 
the  Weser,  between  tho  black  buoys  E  and  E,  and  tho 
white  buoys  2  and  3.  She  has  two  masts ;  during  the 
day  a  red  flag,  with  a  white  cross  upon  it,  is  kept  flying 
at  tho  main-mast ;  and  at  night  she  exhibits  7  Inntcm 
lights,  28  feet  above  deck.  This  vessel  is  on  no  ac- 
count to  leave  her  station,  unless  compelled  by  the  ice. 
Large  vessels  do  not  now  generally  ascend  farther 
than  Bremerlehe,  on  the  cost  side  of  the  river,  about 
38  miles  below  Bremen,  where  a  new  and  spacious 
harbor,  called  "  Bremer  Haven,"  has  been  constructed. 
But  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  7  feet  water  come 
up  to  town ;  and  those  drawing  from  13  to  14  feet  may 
come  up  to  Vcgesack,  about  13  miles  from  Bremen. 
The  latter  had,  in  1849,  a  population  of  8538,  and 
Bremer  Haven  of  3C18. — See  the  Sailinff  Virectioiisfur 
the  North  Sea,  published  by  Mr.  Norrie. 
Account  of  the  Arrivals  ok  Suu-b  at  ItBEHKN  in  1360  amt> 
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Breslau,  a  city  of  Prussia,  capital  of  the  province 
of  Silesia,  and  of  the  circle  of  same  name,  on  the  Oder, 
at  the  Intlux  of  the  Ohlau,  and  on  the  railroad  from 
Berlin  to  Vienna,  409  feet  above  the  Baltic,  190  miles 
southeast  of  Berlin.  Lat.  (of  observatory)  51°  6'  57  ' 
N.,  long.  17°  2'  33"  E.  Population  of  the  circle  in 
1849,  1,174,C7G;  of  the  city,  112,194,  of  whom  nearly 
three-fourths  arc  Protestants.  It  Is  the  greatest  empo- 
rium for  the  linens  of  Silesia,  for  which  it  has  four  an- 
nual fairs  of  eight  days  each,  and  the  greatest  mart  for 
wool  in  Germany.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen,  wool- 
en, cotton,  and  silk  fuVrics,  lace,  needles,  plate,  jewel- 
ry, earthen-ware,  colors,  soap,  alum,  starch,  snuft",  and 
seuling-wax ;  and  an  extensive  trade  in  mining  produce, 
timber,  rtax,  hemp,  madder,  corn,  and  oxen,  from  the 
southern  Russian  provinces,  and  In  Hungarian  wines 
and  other  merchandise.  It  has  an  active  trade  on  the 
Oder,  and  communicates  by  railroad  with  Berlin  and 
Frankfort  on  tho  north,  Dresden  on  the  west,  Cracow 
and  Warsaw  on  the  east,  and  Vienna  in  the  south.  It 
was  bombarded  and  taken  by  tho  French,  .Tanuary  7, 
1807,  and  its  fortress,  then  partly  destroyed,  has  since 
been  entirely  rozed. 

Brevriiig  is  the  art  of  preparing  an  exhilarating  or 
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intoxicating  beverage  by  means  of  a  process  of  fer- 
mentation ;  but  at  the  present  day  the  term  is  nsnally 
liniited  to  tlie  manufacture  of  dilferent  kinds  of  beer, 
from  infusions  of  malt  or  of  grains.  In  all  countries, 
savag«  and  civilized,  one  kind  cr  other  of  exhilarating 
or  intoxicating  drink  is  prepared.  In  the  warmer  re- 
gions of  the  globe  the  Juice  of  various  palm-trees  is 
extracted,  and,  when  fermented,  forms  the  favorite 
beverage.  Over  all  the  warmer  regions  of  South 
America,  and  in  Mexico,  the  universal  drink  is  Pulque, 
the  fermented  juice  of  the  American  aloe  {Agave  Amer- 
icatui).  Ovarapo,  a  favorite  drink  with  the  Kegro 
races  is  the  fermented  juice  of  the  sugar-cane ;  and 
when  the  sugar-cane  is  not  in  season,  these  races  pre- 
pare fermen'cd  drinks  from  honey  and  from  rice.  In 
many  North  m  countries,  and  even  occasionally  in 
the  highlands  of  Scotland,  the  juices  of  the  birch, 
maple,  or  ash,  are  fermented,  and  form  a  palatable 
drink.  Koumit,  the  intoxicating  beverage  of  the 
Mongols  and  the  Tartars,  is  the  fermented  milk  of 
the  mare.  In  countries  favorable  to  the  growth  of  the 
vine,  wine  is  the  usual  beverage.  The  Peruvians  and 
many  other  Indians  prepare  their  favorite  intoxicating 
drink,  chicha,  from  maize.  The  Arabians,  Abyssini- 
ans,  and  several  tribes  in  Africa,  prepare  their  fer- 
mented drink,  houia,  from  the  flour  or  bread  made  from 
tcff(A)o /16y»*inica);  but  the  durrha  or  millet  (iSor- 
ghum  rulgarf),  and  even  barley  itself,  arc  occasionally 
^substituted  for  the  teifto  prepare  the  muddy,  tour  bousa. 
The  universal  Russian  beverage,  kvau  or  quaas,  a 
sharp,  acid,  muddy  liquid,  almost  the  same  in  taste 
and  appearance  as  "  bousa,"  is  made  by  mixing  rj-c 
bread  or  rye  flour,  or  sometimes  barley  flour,  with 
water,  and  fermenting  it.  The  well-known  national 
German  drink,  the  «•<•«»  bier,  is  prepared  from  a  fer- 
mented infusion  of  wheat  malt  with  only  a  sixth  part 
of  barley  malt.  But  over  almost  all  the  civilized 
world,  the  fermented  infusion  of  barley  malt,  seasoned 
or  not  with  hops  or  other  bitters,  when  it  takes  the 
name  of  beer,  is  the  favorite  licverage. — E.  H. 

Bribe.  The  giving  or  offering  a  recompense  or  - 
ward  tu  any  person  to  induce  him  to  necluct  his  duiy. 

Bricks  and  Tiles,  well-known  articles  used  in 
the  building  and  covering  of  houses.  They  arc  made 
of  l)aked  clay  and  sand. 

yirt-brictt. — A  mode  has  been  invented  intended 
to  do  away  with  manual  labor  in  the  manufacture  of 
tire-bricks  made  from  ground  clay,  by  passing  it  di- 
rectly from  the  grinding-niill  to  the  machine,  where  it 
is  made  into  bricks  ready  for  the  kiln,  instead  of  add- 
ing water  and  making  it  into  a  paste  according  to  the 
present  process.  The  invention  consists  of  a  combina- 
tion of  hydraulic  machinery,  for  compressing  clay  in  a 
pulverized  stale  into  bricks,  and  for  changing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  moulds  in  which  the  clay  is  compressed,  so 
that  they  may  fill  and  discliarge  themselves  after  com- 
pression. After  the  clay  is  formed  into  bricks  the 
sides  and  end  of  the  mould  recede,  ond  leave  them 
free,  without  any  forcing,  which  cflcctually  prevents 
all  liability  to  fracture  or  damage.  A  machine  with 
two  moulds  will  produce  from  2(K)0  to  -1000  per  day. 

Bridges.  So  early  and  general,  and  the  expedi- 
ents for  their  construction  so  various,  their  origin  can 
not  be  traced ;  they  were  first  of  wood.  The  ancient 
bridges  in  China  are  of  great  magnitude,  and  were 
l)uilt  of  stone.  Abydos  is  famous  for  the  liridgc  of 
l)ortt8  which  Xerxes  built  across  the  Hellespont.  Tra- 
jan's magnificent  atone  bridge  over  the  Danube,  4770 
feet  in  length,  was  built  in  a.d.  11)3.  The  Devil's 
bridge,  in  the  canton  of  IJri,  so  called  from  its  frightful 
situation,  was  built  resting  on  two  high  rocks,  so  that 
it  could  scarcely  be  conceived  how  it  was  erected,  and 
many  fabulous  stories  were  invented  to  account  for  it. 
At  Shafl^hausen  an  extraordinary  bridge  was  built 
over  the  Rhine,  which  is  there  400  feet  wide:  there 
was  a  pier  in  the  middle  of  the  river,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  tl    bridge  rested  upon  it ;  a  man  of  the  light- 


est weight  felt  the  bridge  totter  under  him,  ^<t  wi^- 
ons  heavily  laden  pasted  over  without  danger.  This 
bridge  was  destroyed  by  the  French  in  1790.  Suspen- 
sion bridge  at  Klagara  Falls  completed  July  29,  1B4H. 
The  ancient  bridges  in  England  were  of  wood,  and 
were  fortified  with  planks  and  merlined;  the  first 
bridge  of  stone  was  built  at  Bow,  near  Stratford,  a.d. 
1087.  'Westminster  bridge,  then  the  finest  erected  in 
these  realms,  and  not  surpassed  by  any  In  the  world, 
except  in  China,  was  completed  In  twelve  years,  1760. 
The  other  London  bridges  are  Blackf>iars,  completed 
1770;  London  (rebuilt),  1831;  Sonthwark,  of  Iron, 
1819.  The  first  iron  bridge,  on  a  large  scale,  m'ds 
erected  over  the  Severn,  In  Shropshire,  1779.  The 
finest  chain  suspension  bridge  Is  that  of  the  Meiial 
Strait,  completed  in  1826.  Ilungerford  suspension 
bridge,  1846. — Haydn. 

Bridgewater  Canal,  the  first  great  w  ork  of  'he 
kind  in  England,  was  begun  by  the  Duke  of  Bringc- 
watcr,  styled  the  father  of  canal  navigation  in  ll^at 
country,  In  1768.  Mr.  Brindley  was  the  architect.  The 
canal  commences  at  Worsley,  seven  miles  from  Man- 
chester; and  at  Barion  bridge  is  an  aqueduct  wliich, 
for  upward  of  200  yards,  conveys  the  canal  across  the 
navigable  River  Irwell :  the  canal  is  29  miles  long. 

Brimstone.    See  Si'Li-iivn. 

Bristles  (Fr.  Soiet;  Ger.  Bortttn;  Du.  Bortleh; 
It.  Setole;  Sp.  Cerdas,  Setai ;  Pol.  Szeztciriy ;  Russ. 
Schlfchftina ;  I.at.  «Sfto),  the  strong  glossy  hairs  grow- 
ing on  the  bnck  of  the  hog  and  the  wild  boar. 

Bristol,  a  city,  sea-port,  and  county  of  England,  sit- 
uated chiefly  in  Gloucestershire,  and  partly  in  Somer- 
setshire, on  the  Avon,  at  its  confluence  with  tlie  Fronie, 
and  8  miles  southeast  of  its  embouchure  in  tho  Itrls- 
tol  Channel,  11  i  miles  northwest  of  Bath,  33 J  miles 
.south-southwest  of  Gloucester,  and  118^  miles  west  of 
London,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  ths  Great  West- 
cm  Railroad.  Lat.  of  cathedral,  61°  27'  N.,  long.  2° 
36'  W.  Area  of  border,  including  the  distance  added 
bv  the  municipal  act,  9870  acres.  Population  in  1801, 
.39,914;  in  1841,  128,188;  and  in  1851,  137,3'28.  Bris- 
tol  extends  over  several  hills  and  intermediate  valleys. 
It  long  ranked  as  the  second  commercial  emporiimi  of 
England,  but  its  progress  has  not  kept  pace  with  that 
of  other  ports  more  advantageously  placed  as  outlets 
of  great  manufacturing  districts.  It  has,  however, 
large  iron  and  brass  founderies ;  copper,  tin,  zinc,  and 
glass  works ;  chemical  and  color  works ;  sugar  rclin- 
cries  and  distilleries;  and  considerable  manufactures 
of  pins,  shot,  china,  earthen-wares,  soap,  leather,  tobac- 
co, cottons,  hats,  and  fluor-cloths,  with  extensive  estab- 
lishments for  ship-building;  and  in  its  vicinity  arc 
large  brlik  and  coal  works.  The  Avon  at  Dri.'ilul, 
though  narrow,  is  deep  enough  for  large  ships,  and  ear- 
ly in  the  present  century  its  course  was  turned  for  some 
distance  at  a  cost  of  .£700,000,  and  its  own  channel  now 
forms  a  harbor  furnished  with  locks  and  quays  COOO 
feet  in  length.  Ships  of  'urge  burden  and  lir.'t-ratc 
steamers  load  and  discharge  cargo  at  Kingruad,  in  tlic 
mouth  of  this  river.  The  city  retains  a  large  share  of 
the  West  India  trade.  Imports  consisting  chictly  of 
sugar,  molasses,  rum,  coflfee,  tobacco,  with  wool,  tur- 
pentine, hemp,  timber,  wine,  and  brandy,  from  North 
and  South  America,  the  Bi>ltic,  and  France.  Bristol 
communicates  by  railroad  with  Birmingham  and  E.\c- 
ter,  with  the  Thames,  etc.,  by  the  Kennet  and  Avon 
canal.  It  was  the  first  port  in  Britain  whence  regular 
steam  communication  with  the  United  States  was  es- 
tal)lished.  It  has  a  chamber  of  commerce  and  several 
mercantile  corporate  bodies ;  and  it  lately  had  six 
banking  companies.  In  1848  it  was  made  a  free  port. 
The  city  is  divided  Into  ten  wards,  and  governed  liy  a 
mayor,  sixteen  aldermen,  and  forty-eight  councilors. 
Its  corporation  has  jurisdiction  on  the  Avon  from  four 
miles  above  tho  city  down  to  the  sea,  and  along  tlie 
channel  to  Clevedon ;  also  the  right  to  license  pilot.s 
for  numerous  ports  on  the  Bristol  Channel.    Markets 
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daily,  that  on  Thursday  for  cattle.  Fairs  for  horses, 
leather,  etc.,  March  1st  and  September  Ist.  Spring 
A«!tUes  for  civil  causes,  Quarter  Sessionn,  Sheriff's  and 
other  courts  are  held  here.  Bristol  belongs  to  Clifton 
aiul  Ileduiinster  poor-law  union.  Under  ilenry  VJ.II. 
it  was  made  a  bishop's  see,  lately  united  with  that  of 
Gloucester.  It  sends  two  members  to  the  House  of 
Coiiiinons.  It  was  a  fortilied  city  as  early  as  the  fifth 
century.  In  Norman  times  it  had  a  castle  built  by 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester,  son  of  Uenry  I.  In  1831  it  was 
the  scone  of  a  violent  riot,  during  which  its  Episco- 
pal palace  and  man}'  other  buildings  were  destroyed. 
Among  its  distinguished  natives  may  be  noticed  Sebas- 
tian Cabot.  Cliatterton,  Southey,  and  the  sculptor  Dai- 
Icy.  Dristol  confers  the  title  of  Marquis  on  the  lien- 
vey  family.  The  scenery  in  the  vicinity,  especially  at 
Ilutwi'U  Saline  Spring,  is  exceedingly  beautiful. 

BrlBtol  Channal,  an  arm  of  the  Atlantic,  enter- 
ing between  St.  Ann's  Head  on  the  north  and  Land's 
End  on  the  south,  extending  into  the  southwest  part 
of  Great  Britain,  between  lat.  50°  and  51°  40'  N.,  and 
long.  3°  and  6°  30'  W.,  bounded  northward  by  South 
Wales,  and  southward  by  the  English  counties  of  Som- 
erset, Devon,  and  Cornwall.  At  its  eastern  extremity 
it  terminates  in  the  estuary  of  the  Severn,  besides  which 
river  it  receives  the  Porrat,  Taw,  Torridge,  Toff,  ond 
Tony.  Sandy  island,  with  its  light^house,  is  in  the 
mouth  of  the  channel,  and  the  towns  of  llfracombe, 
Conibc-Martin,  Watchet,  Swansea,  Kidwelly,  and  Ten- 
by, are  on  its  coasts.  It  contains  Milford  Haven,  Car- 
marthen Bay,  and  Swansea  Bay  on  the  north,  and  Barn- 
atable,  I'orlock,  and  Bridgewater  Bay  on  the  south.  Its 
tides  tlpw  rapidly  upward,  and,  meeting  with  the  cur- 
rents of  the  Severn,  cause  the  phenomenon  called  the 
bore. 

Britain.    See  Great  Britain. 

Brocade  (Spanish  brocado),  a  stuff  of  gold,  silver, 
or  sill(,  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers,  foliages,  and 
other  ornaments.  Formerly  the  word  signified  only  a 
stuff  woven  all  of  gold,  both  in  the  warp  and  in  the 
voof,  or  all  of  silver,  or  of  both  mixed ;  at  present  all 
stuffs  which  are  raised  and  enriched  with  flowers  or 
otiicr  figures  are  called  brocades.  The  trade  in  this 
article  was  carried  on  by  the  Venetians. — Anderson. 
Its  nmnufactitre  was  established  with  great  success  at 
Lyons  In  1757. 

Brokerage,  the  comm'ssion  or  percentage  paid  to 
broliers  on  tlie  sale  or  purchase  of  bills,  funds,  goods, 
etc.— .See  Factoraok. 

Biakers,  Those  both  of  money  and  merchandise 
were  linown  early  in  England.  Their  dealings  were 
regulated  by  law,  and  it  was  enacted  that  they  should 
be  licensed  before  transacting  business,  8  &  9  Will. 
Ill,  ltiU5-'96.  The  dealings  of  stock-brokers  were  reg- 
ulated by  act  6  Geo.  I.  1719,  and  10  Geo.  II.  1736. 
Some  derive  the  word  broker  from  tlie  French  broier, 
"to  grind;"  others  from  brocarder,  "to  cavil  or  hig- 
gle ;"  and  others,  again,  from  a  trader  broken,  and  that 
from  tho  Saxon  broc,  "  misfortune." 

A  broker  is  an  agent  or  intermediate  person  appoint- 
ed for  transacting  special  business  on  account  of  an- 
ollier,  but  differing  somewhat  from  an  ordinary  factor 
in  functions  and  responsibility.  Of  this  class  thcro  are 
various  desrriptions  exercising  employment  without 
the  smallest  analogy,  though  all  arc  brought  under  the 
general  name  of  brokers ;  and  of  these  the  principal  are 
exilmngu  brokers,  whoso  province  is  to  ascertain  the 
rates  and  relation  of  e.schangu  between  countries; 
stoek-ljrukcrs,  who  negotiate  transactions  in  the  public 
funds;  insurance  lirokers.who  ciVoct  insurances  on  lives 
or  property,  and  |<awnbrokers,  w  ho  advance  money  on 
goods,  on  condition  of  being  allowed  to  sell  the  goods, 
if  the  sum  advanced  is  no.  repaid  with  interest,  within 
a  limited  time. — Sec  Aoest,  Insi^kancr,  and  Sale. 

Separating  pawnbrokers  and  those  dealers  in  old 
wares  who  are  called  brokers,  as  both  distinct  from  the 
class  to  whom  tho  term  in  its  broader  acceptation  ap- 


plies, the  broker  is  an  agent  for  both  t  'rties,  the  buyer 
and  the  seller;  and  for  the  general  principles  of  juris- 
prudence applicable  to  his  position,  reference  may  be 
made  to  tho  word  Aoent.  It  is  a  marked  peculiarity, 
however,  of  the  broker  at  an  agent,  that  his  quality  of 
agency  is  not  only  palpable  in  the  face  of  the  transac- 
tion, but  he  is  agent  for  both  parties,  and  therefore 
those  subtle  niceties  of  law  which  arise  out  of  the  agent 
acting  as  principal  can  not  apply  to  this  class  of  agen- 
cies. The  function  of  the  broker  is,  indeed,  a  very  sim- 
ple one,  and  easily  separates  itself  from  the  usual  in- 
tricacies of  the  law  of  sale  and  of  agency.  It  is  his 
proper  function  to  find  buyers  and  sellers,  and  to  bring 
tliem  together  that  they  may  transact  with  each  other. 
Hence  the  rise  of  such  a  class  in  any  department  of 
business  is  an  indication  of  its  great  increase.  In  small 
towns,  and  in  narrow  and  peculiar  departments  of  busi- 
ness, the  buyers  and  the  sellers  knov/  each  other,  and 
need  not  bo  at  the  expense  of  employing  a  third  party. 
But  where  both  bodies  are  numerous,  and  the  individ- 
ual members  of  each  And  enough  to  occupy  their  atten- 
tion in  the  production  of  their  commodity,  or  its  pur- 
chase and  distribution,  there  is  economy  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  distinct  class  who  bring  the  buyer  and 
tho  seller  together.  Tho  late  enlargement  of  the  rail- 
way system  has  created  a  peculiar  and  extensive  sys- 
tem of  brokerage  transactions. — E.  B. 

Brokers  are  divided  into  different  classes,  as  bill  or 
exchange  brokers,  stock-brokers,  ship  and  insurance 
brokers,  pawnl)rokcrs,  and  brokers,  simply  so  called, 
or  those  who  sell  or  appraise  household  furniture  dis- 
trained for  rent.  Exclusive,  too,  of  the  classes  now 
mentioned,  the  brokers  who  negotiate  sales  of  produce 
between  different  merchants  usually  confine  themselves 
to  some  one  department  or  line  of  business,  and  by  at- 
tending to  it  exclusively  they  acquire  a  more  intinmte 
knowledge  of  its  \-ariou8  details,  and  of  the  credit  of 
those  engaged  in  it,  than  could  be  looked  for  on  the 
part  of  a  general  merchant,  and  arc  consequently  able, 
for  the  most  part,  to  buy  on  cheaper  and  to  sell  on  dear- 
er terms  than  those  less  familiar  with  tho  business.  It 
is  to  these  circumstances — to  a  sense  of  the  advantages 
to  be  derived  from  using  their  intervention  in  the  trans- 
action of  business — that  the  extensive  employment  of 
brokers  in  all  large  commercial  cities  is  wholly  to  be 
ascribed. 

Bronze  (Ger.  Stuigut,  Stuhnttall;  Du.  Stukgoed: 
It.  lironzo ;  Sp.  Metal  de  Canonet;  Lat.  Metallum  tor- 
mentoruni),  "a  mixed  metal,  consisting  chiefly  of  cop- 
per, with  a  small  proportion  of  tin,  wd  sometimes  oth- 
er metals.  It  is  used  for  casting  statues,  cannon,  bells, 
and  other  articles,  in  all  of  which  the  proportions  of 
the  ingredients  vary." — Ubk.  Bronze  was  known  to 
the  ancients,  some  of  whose  statues,  vessels,  and  vari- 
ous other  articles,  made  of  bronze  arc  in  the  British 
Museum.  The  equestrian  statue  of  Louis  XIV.,  1G09, 
in  tlio  Place  Vendome  at  Paris  (demolished  August  10. 
1792),  was  tho  n\ost  colossal  ever  made  ;  it  contained 
C0,0l)0  pounds'  weight  of  bronze.  Bronze  is  two  parts 
brass  and  one  copper,  and  tho  Greeks  added  one  fif- 
teenth of  lead  and  silver. 

Brooms  ((ier.  Hesen;  Fr.  Balais;  It.  Scope,  Gra- 
natnj  Sp.  Kicobat;  Kuss.  Mellii)  are  principally  made 
of  birch  or  heath.  Vast  quantities  are  manufactured 
in  Siiuthwark  for  the  supply  of  the  London  market. 

Bruges  (Flem.  Hrmjge},  a.  fortified  city  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  on  the  Brus- 
scIh,  Glicnt,  and  Ostend  railroad,  75  miles  from  Brus- 
sels and  14  from  Ostend,  and  at  the  junction  of  the 
canals  from  Ghent  to  Ostend,  and  to  Sluis.  Lat.  (of 
the  hallo  spire)  51"  12'  80'  N.,  long.  3°  13'  44  "  E.  Pop- 
ulation, 50,272.  Bruges  is  surroundcil  by  walls,  and 
defended  l>y  an  old  citadel ;  it  is  one  of  tho  most  flour- 
ishing commercial  cities  in  the  kingdom.  It  owes  its 
name  to  the  number  of  its  bridges  (upward  of  fifty), 
which  cross  its  canals,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  many 
fine  Gothic  buildings  which  it  c^  niains.     Chief  Indus- 
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tr}',  the  manufitcture  o  lacc,  wlilch  is  celebrated,  and 
occupiei  more  than  a  sixth  part  of  the  femaie  popula- 
tion ;  manufactures  of  linen,  woolen  and  cotton  futj- 
rics,  cordage,  tolmcco,  and  soap.  Bruges  has  numer- 
ous distilleries,  Ireweries,  tanneries,  dye-worlcs,  sugar 
•nd  sbU  reflneries,  and  ship-building  yards.  Its  doclcs 
are  capable  of  containing  one  hundred  barges,  and  arc 
surrounded  with  spacious  warehouses.  Principal  ex- 
ports, luce  and  other  manufactured  goods,  grain,  and 
cattle.  Imports,  wool,  cotton,  dye-woods,  wine,  and 
colonial  products,  liruges  was  fonncrly  the  capital 
and  residence  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders ;  in  the  thir- 
teentli  centurr  it  was  one  of  tl"?  most  commercial  cities 
in  the  world,  and  the  richest  entrepot  of  the  Hanseatic 
League ;  it  was  long  renowned  for  the  excellence  of  its 
woolen  cloths  and  tapestries ;  It  began  to  decline  at  the 
end  of  tiie  lifleenth  centurj-,  when  the  religious  perse- 
cutions of  Philip  II.  obliged  its  inhabitant!  to  seek  ref- 
uge in  England.  In  1480  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Bur- 
g\ind),  hero  instituted  the  order  of  the  Golden  Fleece. 
Charles  II.  lived  at  Bruges  during  his  exile  from  En- 
gland. 

Brush,  a  well-known  implement  used  for  various 
purposes,  such  as  clearing  away  dust,  smoothing  or  pol- 
ishing surfaces,  etc  Ordinary  brushcF  -c  made  of 
small  bundles  of  bristles  or  hairs,  secured  at  one  end 
by  a  ligature ;  and  this  knotted  end  is  set  with  glue  or 
cement  into  a  wooden  stock,  which  is  shaped  and  pierced 
with  holes  for  the  purpose.  A  patent  was  ol)tained  in 
18110  for  several  improvements  in  the  construction  of 
bnishes.  Of  these  the  chief  feature  consists  in  press- 
ing tlie  knotted  ends  of  the  bundles  into  wedge-shaped 
grooves  in  the  stock  ;  offer  which  they  moy  be  further 
secured  l)y  being  covered  with  a  ferule  of  metal,  or  a 
wooden  pallet.  Small  brushes  arc  generally  made  l)y 
doubling  the  hair  or  bristle,  and  bringing  it  through 
the  holes  in  the  stock  by  means  of  o  thread  or  wire 
which  is  engaged  in  the  fold,  and  serves  to  secure  it ; 
after  wliirh  the  bristles  are  cut  even.  Brushes  varj' 
in  their  size,  form,  and  materials  of  construction,  ac- 
cording to  the  several  uses  to  which  they  arc  applied. 
.Silver-smiths  and  other  artificers  use  a  teire  brush  for 
Kcrulibing  silver,  copper,  or  brass,  previous  to  gilding. 
In  some  countries  the  )>amboo  or  other  fibrous  plant  is 
converted  into  a  kind  of  brush,  for  painting  and  simi- 
lar purposes,  by  fretting  the  extremity  l)y  beating  and 
then  liinding  it  firmly  above  the  part  so  treated. 

Bnuael*  (Fr.  llruxellet),  a  city  of  Central  Europe, 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Belgium  and  of  the  province 
of  Brabant,  on  the  Scnne,  and  on  the  Belgian  railroad, 
88  miles  from  Ostend,  27  from  Antwerp,  48  from  Ghent, 
71  from  Liege,  92  ft-om  Lille,  149  from  Cologne,  150 
from  Paris,  and  272  from  London.  Lat.  (of  obser^-ato- 
rv)  50"  51'  11"  N.,  long.  4°  21'  10"  E.  Population  in 
1845,  117,462;  in  1853,  145,000.  Altitude  of  oliserva- 
torj',  190  feet.  Climate  temperate,  humi<l,  and  very 
variable,  but  healthy.  Mean  temperature  of  year, 
49°'6 ;  winter,  38°;  summer,  64°  Fahrenheit.  It  is  the 
most  important  city  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  chief  seat 
of  public  instruction  and  industry,  the  residence  of  the 
courts,  the  seat  of  the  legislative  assemblies,  courts  of 
appeal,  and  chamber  of  commerce.  Brussels  is  re- 
markable for  the  number  and  richneits  of  its  ancient 
buildings ;  and,  from  the  elegance  of  its  new  quarters, 
it  ranks  among  the  finest  cities  of  Europe.  It  is  the 
seat  of  tho  principal  banks,  and  of  the  only  mint  of  the 
kingdom,  and  has  a  savings  L^^nk  and  many  wealthy 
and  charitalde  institutions ;  it  is  one  of  the  great  cen- 
tres of  Belgian  industry,  and  it  Is  still  celel^rated  for 
its  lace,  considered  the  finest  in  the  world ;  its  other 
chief  manufactures  arc  of  fine  linens,  damask,  silk  and 
cotton  ribbons,  gold  and  silver  embroidery,  hats,  paper, 
machinery,  jeweirv-,  and  mathematical  and  musical  in- 
struments. It  has  also  establishments  for  coach-l)uild- 
ing  and  cabinet  -  making,  manufactories  of  chemical 
products,  soap,  porcelain,  and  crrstai,  and  extensive 
.lugar  rojineries  and  breweries.    It  has  many  extensive 


typographical  and  lithographic  establishments,  which 
are  chieHy  employed  in  reprints  of  works  published  in 
France.  The  commerce  of  Brussels  is  facilitated  by  a 
canal  which  connects  it  with  Antwerp,  and  admits  ves- 
sels of  3(H)  tons  burden,  by  excellent  roads  and  by  rail- 
ways,  which  radiate  from  it  in  every  direction.  Brus- 
sels is  a  very  ancient  city ;  it  is  believed  to  have  Ijcen 
founded  in  the  seventh  century;  it  was  fortified  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  was  the  residence  of  the  Dukes 
of  Brabant,  and  afterward  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
governors  general  of  tho  Netherlands :  its  furtilicatiuns 
were  dismantled  by  Joseph  II.  It  was,  under  the 
French  empire,  capital  of  the  dependencies  of  the  Dvle; 
previous  to  1830,  it  was  one  of  the  capitals  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands,  and  alternately  with  the  Hague, 
the  seat  of  the  court  and  of  the  Stntcs-Ueneral :  it  Is  the 
birth-place  of  the  physicians  Vesalius  and  Van  Ilel- 
mont,  and  one  of  the  two  painters  Champaigne. 

Bubbles,  a  familiar  name  apniied  generally  to 
fraudulent  or  unsubstantial  commercial  projects,  which 
hold  ont  hopes  of  rapid  gain,  for  the  purpose  of  enrich- 
ing the  projectors  at  the  expense  of  sanguine  and  igno- 
rant adventurers:  am'  particularly  used  to  designate 
those  projects  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  the 
sale  of  shares  or  subscription  to  a  transferable  slock. 

In  consequence  of  the  mischief  produced  by  the  gam- 
bling in  transferable  shares  of  bubble  companies  at  the 
time  of  the  South  Sea  project,  1719  and  1720,  the  stat. 
6  Geo.  I.  c.  18,  reciting  that  several  undertakings  or 
projects  had  l)een  contrived  and  practiced,  which  "  man- 
ifestly tended  to  the  common  grievance,  prejudice,  and 
inconvenience  of  great  numbers  of  his  majesty's  sub- 
jects in  their  trade  and  commerce,"  and  describing, 
among  other  practices  of  the  time,  the  ordinary  mode 
of  raising  money  by  Bhar<;s  and  subscriptions  to  a  pre- 
tended transferable  stock,  enacted  that  the  undertak- 
ings and  attempts  so  described,  and  public  subscrip- 
tions, assignments,  and  transfers  for  furthering  tliem, 
and  particularly  the  raising  or  pretending  to  raise 
transferalilo  stocks  without  autliority  of  charter  or  act 
of  Parliament,  should  be  deemed  ilKgal  and  void,  and 
proliibited  them  imder  severe  penalties.  Some  decis- 
ions limited  the  operation  of,  and  finally  the  stat.  6 
Geo.  I V.  c.  91 ,  altogether  repealed  these  enactments  and 
prohibitions.  The  projectors  of  bubbles,  therefore,  are 
now  pimjsbable  only  wlicn  they  can  be  deemed  guilty 
of  frauds  or  conspiracies  at  common  law ;  and  there  is 
no  other  check  on  the  adventurers  than  the  los-  ind 
troublesome  'laliilities  under  the  law  of  partnershij  i,. 
which  participation  in  these  projects  often  involver  Ihcni. 

Buccaneer  (from  the  French  boueaner),  in  its  pri- 
mary sense,  denotes  one  who  dries  and  smokes  flcsli 
or  fish  after  the  manner  of  the  Indians.  The  name 
was  particularly  given  to  the  first  French  settlers  in 
the  island  of  St.  Domingo  or  Hayti,  whoso  principal 
employment  consisted  in  hunting  Imlls  or  wild  lioars, 
in  order  to  sell  their  hides  and  flesh.  Tho  name  Ims 
also  been  applied  to  those  famous  piratical  adventurers, 
chiefly  English  and  French,  who  joined  together  to 
commit  depredations  on  the  Spaniards  of  America. 

The  Buccaneer!  of  St.  Domingo. — The  Spaniards  had 
not  long  been  in  possession  of  the  West  Indies  and  ot 
the  continent  of  America,  when  other  nations,  especial- 
ly the  English  and  the  French,  began  to  seek  eslab- 
lishments  there.  But  though  the  Spaniards  were  un- 
able to  people  such  extensive  countries  tliemselvcs, 
they  were  resolved  that  no  others  should  do  it  for  tliem, 
and  therefore  waged  a  cruel  war  on  all  those  of  any 
other  nation  who  attempted  to  settle  in  any  of  the 
Antilles  or  Cnriljl)ce  Islands.  Tho  French,  however, 
were  at  last  lucky  enough  to  acquire  some  footing  in 
the  island  of  St.  Christopher's ;  but  by  tho  time  they 
began  to  subside  into  a  regular  form  of  government, 
the  Spaniards  found  means  to  dislodge  them.  Tpon 
this  the  wretched  i^igitives,  considering  at  how  great  a 
distance  they  were  fVom  their  mother  country,  and  how 
near  to  tbo  island  of  Ilispaniola  or  St.  Domingo,  the 
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northern  part*  of  which  were  then  uninhabited,  and 
full  of  swine  and  black  cattle,  Immediately  resolved  to 
Uko  possesiion  of  that  country,  In  conjunction  with 
goveral  other  advv..iturerB  of  their  own  and  the  Kngllth 
nation;  cnpecially  ai  tho  Dutch,  who  now  began  to 
appear  In  these  seaa,  promised  to  supply  them  plenti- 
fully with  all  kinds  of  nee  ^suriea  they  might  require. 
In  exchange  for  the  bides  and  tallow  they  should  pro- 
cure by  hunting. 

Thc8c  now  settlers  obtained  tho  name  of  buccaneert, 
from  their  custom  of  bucanning  their  beef  and  pork  In 
order  to  keep  It  for  sale  or  for  their  own  consumption. 
Hut  some  of  them  soon  grew  tired  of  this  new  way  of 
life,  and  took  to  planting ;  while  many  more  chose  to 
turn  piratea,  trusting  to  tind  among  those  who  remain- 
ed on  shore  a  quick  sale  for  all  the  plunder  they  could 
make  at  sea.  This  new  body  of  adventurers  were 
called /cfciuo^er*,  from  their  making  free  prey  or  booty 
of  whatever  came  In  their  way. 

The  colony  now  began  to  thrive  at  a  great  rate,  by 
the  cheap  and  cosy  manner  in  which  tho  frceliooters 
acquired  the  greatest  richoa,  and  tho  profusion  with 
which  they  distributed  them  among  their  old  compan- 
ions, the  buccaneers  and  planters,  for  tho  merest  trifles. 
This  brought  numbers  of  settlers  from  Franco  in  qiiul- 
ity  of  indentured  serranta,  though  they  toiled  rather 
like  slaves  than  servants  during  the  tbreo  years  for 
which  they  generally  bound  themselves.  One  of  these 
men  presuming  to  represent  to  his  master,  who  always 
flxcd  upon  Sunday  for  aending  him  with  skins  to  the 
port,  that  Ood  had  forbidden  such  a  practice  when  ho 
had  declared  that  "  six  days  alialt  thou  laljor,  and  on 
the  seventh  day  ahalt  thou  rest,"  tho  brutish  buccaneer 
replied,  "  And  I  say  to  thee,  si.x  days  shalt  thou  kill 
bulla,  and  strip  them  of  their  skina,  and  on  the  suvonlh 
day  shalt  thou  carry  their  hides  to  the  sea-shores ;"  and 
this  command  \^aa  followed  by  blows.  Thus  the  colo- 
ny consisted  of  four  classes — buccaneers,  freebooters, 
planters,  and  Indentured  servants,  who  genorally  re- 
mained with  the  buccaneers  or  planters.  And  these 
four  orders  composed  what  they  now  began  to  call  the 
body  ofadnenturers,  who  lived  together  in  perfect  har- 
mony, under  a  kind  of  democracy  ;  every  freeman  hav- 
ing a  despotic  authority  over  his  own  family,  and  ev- 
ery captain  lieing  sovereign  In  bis  ship,  though  liable 
to  be  discarded  at  the  discretion  of  tho  crew. 

The  planters  had  settled  chiefly  in  the  little  island 
of  Tortuga,  on  the  northern  coast  of  Iliapanlola;  but 
soon  aftenvard  aomo  of  them  having  gone  to  tho  great 
island  to  hunt  with  the  buccaneers,  the  rest  were  sur- 
prised by  the  Spaniards ;  and  all,  even  those  who  had 
surrendered  at  diacretlon  In  hopes  of  mercy,  were  put 
to  the  sword  or  hanged.  The  next  care  of  the  Span- 
iards was  to  rid  the  great  island  of  the  buccaneers ;  and 
for  this  purpose  they  assembled  a  Ijody  of  iive  hundred 
lance-men,  who,  by  their  seldom  going  fewer  than  fifty 
In  a  company,  obtained  from  their  enemies  the  name 
of  the  Fiftiet.  Uut  before  detailing  the  particulars  of 
this  attack  wo  shall  endeavor  to  give  soma  account  of 
tho  manners  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  it  was 
proposed  to  extirpate. 

The  buccaneers  lived  in  little  huts  built  on  some  spots 
of  cleared  ground,  just  large  enough  to  dry  their  skins 
on,  and  contain  their  bucanning  houses.  These  spots 
they  called  boucatis,  and  the  huts  they  dwelt  In  ajoupas, 
a  word  which  they  borrowed  from  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  Spaniords  from  the  natives.  Though  these  ajoupas 
lay  open  on  all  sides,  they  were  very  agreeable  to  the 
liardy  inhabitants  In  a  climate  where  a  free  circulation 
of  air  Is  so  dcslrablo.  As  the  buccaneers  liad  neither 
wives  nor  children,  they  associated  by  pairs,  and  mu- 
tually rendered  each  other  all  the  services  a  master 
could  reasonably  expect  from  a  servant,  living  togeth- 
er in  so  perfect  a  community  that  tho  survivor  always 
succccdod  his  deceased  partner.  This  kind  of  union  or 
fellowship  they  cai'.jd  s'emateloter  (Insailoring),  and 
each  other  malelut  (sailor),  whence  is  derived  the  custom 


of  giving,  at  leaat  in  some  parts  of  the  French  AntiUaa, 
the  name  matelotagt  (sailorage)  to  any  kind  of  society 
formed  by  private  persons  for  their  mutual  advantage. 
They  Iwhaved  to  rrch  other  with  the  greatest  Justica 
and  openness  of  heart ;  it  was  considered  as  a  crime  to 
keep  any  thing  under  lock  and  key ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  tho  least  pilfering  was  unpardonable,  and  pun- 
ished with  expulsion  from  tho  community.  And,  in- 
deed, there  could  be  no  great  temptation  to  steal,  aee- 
ing  It  was  reckoned  a  point  of  honor  never  to  refuae  a 
neighbor  what  be  wanted ;  and  whero  there  waa  ao  lit- 
tle property,  It  was  Impossible  there  should  bo  many 
diaputea.  If  any  such  happened,  tho  common  friends 
of  the  partiea  at  variance  intcrpoaed,  and  soon  put  an 
end  to  the  difference. 

As  to  laws,  tho  buccaneers  acknowledged  none  but 
an  odd  jumble  of  conventions  made  between  them- 
selves, which,  however,  they  regarded  as  the  sovereign 
rule.  They  silenced  all  objections  by  coolly  answer- 
ing that  it  wag  not  tho  custom  of  tho  coast;  and 
grounded  their  right  of  ai  .ng  in  this  manner  on  their 
baptism  under  tho  tropic,  which  freed  them,  in  their 
opinion,  from  all  obligations  antecedent  to  that  marina 
ceremony.  The  governor  of  Tortuga,  when  that  isl- 
and was  again  settled,  though  appointed  by  the  French 
court,  had  very  little  authority  over  them;  and  they 
contented  themselves  with  rendering  him  from  timo  to 
time  some  slight  homage.  They  bad  in  a  manner  en- 
tirely shaken  olf  tho  yoko  of  religion,  and  thought  they 
did  a  great  deal  in  not  wholly  forgetting  the  God  of 
their  fathers.  AVo  aro  surprised  to  meet  with  nations 
among  whom  it  la  a  diflicult  matter  to  diacover  any 
trace  of  a  religious  worship ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that, 
had  tho  buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo  I  en  perpetuated  on 
tho  same  footing  on  which  they  subsisted  at  tho  time 
wo  are  speaking  of,  tho  third  or  fourth  generation  of 
them  would  have  possessed  as  little  religion  as  the  Caf- 
fres  and  Hottentots  of  Africa,  or  tho  Cannibals  of  the 
South  Sea  islands. 

Sui^h  were  tho  buccaneers  of  St.  Domingo,  and  such 
was  their  situation  when  the  Spaniards  undertook  to 
extirpate  them.  And  at  first  the  assailants  met  with 
great  success ;  for  as  the  buccaneers  hunted  separately, 
every  one  attended  by  his  Ber\'ants,  they  were  easily 
surprised.  Hence  tho  Spaniards  killed  numbers,  and 
took  many  more,  whom  they  condemned  to  a  most  cru- 
el slavery.  Uut  whenever  the  buccaneers  had  time  to 
put  themselves  into  a  state  of  defense,  they  fought  like 
lions,  to  avoid  falling  into  the  hands  of  a  nation  from 
whom  they  were  sure  to  receive  no  quarter;  and  by 
this  means  they  often  escaped ;  nay,  tliero  aro  many 
instances  of  single  men  fighting  their  way  through 
numbers.  These  dangers,  however,  and  the  success 
of  tho  Spaniards  in  discovering  their  boucans,  where 
they  used  to  surprise  and  cut  the  throats  of  tlic  bucca- 
neers and  their  servants  in  their  sleep,  engaged  them  to 
cohabit  In  greater  numbers,  and  even  to  act  olTensivc- 
ly,  in  hopes  that  by  so  doing  they  miglit  at  last  induce 
the  Spaniards  to  let  them  live  in  peace.  But  the 
fury  with  which  they  behaved  whenever  they  met  any 
Spaniards  served  only  to  make  their  enemies  more  in- 
lent  on  their  destruction ;  and  assistance  coming  to 
both  parties,  the  whole  island  was  turned  into  a  slaugh- 
ter-house, and  so  much  blood  spilled  on  both  sides,  that 
many  places,  on  account  of  the  carnage  of  which  thej- 
had  been  tho  scenes,  wore  described  as  tho  hill  of  the 
massacre,  the  j)lain  of  tho  massacre,  the  valley  of  the 
massacre,  and  so  forth. 

At  length  the  Spaniards  grew  tired  of  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  and  had  recourse  to  their  old  niethod  of 
surprise,  which,  against  enemies  of  more  courage  than 
vigilance,  was  likely  to  succeed  better.  This  placed 
the  buccaneers  under  tho  necessity  of  never  hunting  ex- 
cept in  large  parties,  and  flxing  their  boucans  in  the 
little  islands  on  tho  coast,  where  they  retired  every 
evening;  an  expedient  which  succeeded  very  well, 
and  tho  bouoans,  by  being  more  fixed,  soon  acquired 
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the  air  and  consistency  of  little  towns.  When  the 
buccaneers  had  once  established  tlicmselven,  as  here 
related,  each  boucan  sent  out  scouts  every  morning  to 
the  highest  part  of  the  island,  in  order  to  reconnoitre 
the  coast,  and  see  if  any  Spanish  parties  were  abroad. 
If  no  enemy  appeared,  they  appointed  a  place  and  hour 
of  rendezvous  iu  the  evening,  and  wore  never  absent  if 
not  liillcd  or  made  prisoners.  When,  therefore,  any 
one  of  the  company  was  misnin^,  it  was  not  lawful  fur 
the  rest  to  hunt  again  till  they  liad  got  intelligence  of 
him  if  talccn,  or  avenged  his  death  if  killed.  Things 
continued  in  this  situation  for  a  long  time,  till  the 
Spaniards  made  a  general  hunt  oynr  the  whole  island, 
and,  by  destroying  tlio  game,  forced  the  buccaneers  to 
betal(C  thcinsclves  to  another  course  of  life.  Some  of 
them  turned  planters,  and  thus  increased  the  French 
settlements  on  the  coast,  or  formed  others ;  while  the 
rest,  not  relishing  so  confined  and  regular  a  life,  enter- 
ed among  the  freebooters,  who  thereby  became  a  very 
powerful  body.  France,  which  had  hitherto  discluim- 
od  for  her  subjects  these  rufiians,  whof<e  successes  were 
only  temporary,  acknowledged  them,  however,  as  soon 
as  they  fonncd  themselves  into  settlements,  and  took 
proper  measures  for  their  government  and  defense. 

liuccaneert,  the  Pirate$. — Ucfore  the  English  had  ef- 
fected any  settlement  in  Jamaica,  and  the  French  in 
St.  Domingo,  some  pirates  of  Irath  nations,  who  were 
afterward  so  much  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Buc- 
caneert,  had  driven  the  Spaniards  out  of  the  small  isl- 
and of  Tortuga;  and,  fortifying  themselves  there,  had 
with  an  amazing  intrepidity  made  excursions  against 
the  common  enemy.  They  formed  themselves  into 
small  companies  consisting  of  fifty,  a  hundred,  or  a 
himdrcd  and  fifty  men  each.  A  boat,  of  greater  or 
smaller  size,  was  their  only  annamont.  Here  they 
were  exposed  night  and  day  to  all  the  inclemencies  of 
the  weather,  having  scarce  room  enough  to  lie  down. 
A.  love  of  absolutb  independence  rendered  tlicm  averse 
from  those  mutual  restraints  which  the  members  of 
society  impose  upon  themselves  for  the  conmion  good  ; 
and  us  the  authority  tliey  had  conferred  ou  their  ciip- 
tain  was  confined  lo  his  giving  orders  in  battle,  tliey 
lived  in  the  greatest  confusion.  Like  the  savages, 
having  no  apprehension  of  wimt,  nor  any  care  to  pro- 
serve  the  necessaries  of  life,  they  were  constantly  ex- 
posed to  the  nevcrest  extremities  of  hunger  nnd  thirst ; 
but  deriving  from  their  very  distresses  a  courage  su- 
perior to  every  danger,  the  sight  of  a  ship  transported 
them  to  a  degree  bordering  on  frenzy.  They  never 
dclilwratcd  on  the  attack,  but  it  was  their  custom  to 
board  the  ship  us  soon  us  |)ossiblo.  The  HiniillneHS  of 
their  vessels,  uiid  the  skill  they  showed  in  the  man- 
agement of  them,  scrvoni^d  them  i'roni  the  fire  lil'  the 
larger  cliiss  of  »hips ;  and  they  presented  only  the  furu 
part  uf  their  little  vessels  filled  with  fusiloers,  who 
iireii  ut  the  |)ort-holcs  with  so  much  exactness  that  it 
entirely  confuunded  the  most  ox|)«rieneed  gunners. 
As  soon  OS  they  threw  out  the  grappling,  the  largest 
vessels  seldom  escaped  tlieni. 

In  cases  ofcr.trenK  necessity  they  attacked  tlio  peo- 
ple of  ever/  nation,  lint  fell  upon  the  Spuulurds  ut  nil 
times.  They  thought  thnt  the  cruolties  wliicli  ihu  lat- 
ter had  cxiTcised  on  the  liihuliitunts  of  the  New  World 
justified  the  implacable  aversion  they  liud  swoni 
iguiiist  them.  Dut  this  wus  lieighteiied  by  the  niur- 
tlfli'utlon  they  felt  in  seeing  tlieiiisclvc^s  dubjirred  fi-iiM 
the  privileges  of  hunting  and  fishing,  which  they  eon- 
.vjdered  as  natural  riglits.  Their  prineipluB  of  justice 
nnd  religion  In  no  degree  interfured  with  their  preda- 
nti)ry  hubits ;  for  whnne  .  or  tliuy  emburkcil  <in  any  ex- 
|)edit'un,  tliey  used  to  pray  to  lleavvn  fov  the  i-'ieceHS 
of  it ;  und  they  never  came  hack  ft'uiu  plundering 
without  reluming  thanks  to  (iod  for  their  victory. 

The  "hip"  which  suiled  from  Kuriiix!  to  America  sel- 
dom tempteil  their  avidity,  since  the  niereliundiso  which 
these  contained  could  not  have  Isfen  easily  huM,  imr 
iodiiud  vary  proUtable  to  tbu«e  barburiaus.    They  al- 


ways waited  <br  them  on  their  return,  when  they  were 
certain  they  were  laden  with  gold,  silver.  Jewels,  and 
all  the  valual-'e  productions  of  the  New  World.  If 
they  met  with  a  single  ship,  they  never  failed  to  attack 
her.  As  to  the  licets,  they  followed  them  till  they 
sailed  out  of  the  Gulf  of  Bahama ;  and  as  soon  as  any 
one  of  the  vessels  wus  separated  by  accident  trom  the 
rest,  it  was  ♦"ken.  The  Spunuirds,  who  trembled  at 
the  approach  of  the  buccaneers,  whom  they  called  dev- 
ils, immeduitely  <  -rendered.  Quarter  was  grant"i1 
if  the  cargo  prov>  to  be  a  rich  one;  if  not,  all  the 
prisoners  were  thrown  into  the  sea. 

The  buccaneers,  when  they  hud  got  a  considerable 
booty,  at  first  held  their  rendezvous  at  the  islund  of 
Turtuga,  in  order  to  divide  the  s)  oil ;  but  afterward 
the  Freacli  went  to  St.  Domingo,  und  the  English  to 
Jamaica.  Each  |>erson,  holding  up  his  hand,  solemn- 
ly protested  that  ho  hud  secreted  nothing  of  w  hut  lio 
hud  taken.  If  any  one  among  them  was  convicted 
of  iierjury,  a  case  which  seldom  happened,  he  was  left, 
as  soon  as  an  opportunity  oOered,  upon  some  desert 
island,  as  a  traitor  unworthy  to  live  in  society.  Such 
of  their  number  us  hud  been  maimed  in  any  of  their 
expeditions  were  first  provided  for.  If  they  hud  lo.st 
a  hand,  an  arm,  a  leg,  or  a  foot,  they  received  twenty- 
six  pounds;  while  an  eye,  a  finger,  or  a  toe,  loKt  in 
fight,  wus  valued  only  at  half  this  sum.  The  w  uund- 
ed  wore  allowed  half  a  crown  |X!r  day  for  two  niontli!i, 
to  enable  them  to  have  their  wounds  taken  cure  ut'; 
und  if  they  had  not  money  enough  to  answer  tliesc 
several  demands,  the  whole  company  were  obliged  to 
engage  in  some  fW'sh  ex|H>dition,  and  to  continue  it  till 
they  hud  acquired  a  suificient  stock  to  enable  them  to 
satisfy  these  honorable  contracts.  The  r;!inainder  uf 
the  booty  was  then  divided  into  as  many  shareo  as 
there  were  buccaneers.  The  commander  could  oiilv 
lay  claim  to  a  single  share ;  but  they  coinplimeiited 
him  with  two  or  three,  in  proportion  as  he  hud  ucijiiit- 
ted  himself  to  their  satisfaction.  Fuvor  never  had  unv 
induence  in  the  division  of  the  booty,  for  every  «liurc 
wus  determined  by  lot.  The  most  rigid  justice  was 
extended  even  lo  the  dead.  His  share  was  given  to 
the  ntan  who  was  known  to  be  his  conipnnion  when 
iilivo,  nnd  therefore  uccoiiiitcd  his  heir.  If  tiie  person 
who  liad  bean  killed  hud  no  intimate,  his  |  ortiou  was 
sent  to  his  relutiuns  when  they  were  km  wn;  and  if 
there  were  no  friends  or  relations,  it  was  diNtrilmtcd 
in  charity  to  the  poor,  and  to  the  churches,  which  eon- 
sentcd  to  ofi°er  up  prayers  fur  the  person  in  wdiuhc  iiuiuc 
these  benefactions  were  given. 

Among  the  buceiincers  who  signulizcd  Iheinsclvcs 
in  this  now  species  of  freebooting,  Moutbur,  u  geiitle- 
mnn  of  Lunguedoc,  purticularly  distinguished  hiiiifell'. 
Having  by  chanco,  in  his  infuucy,  met  with  u  eirruin- 
stantiul  account  of  the  cnieltics  )iracticcd  in  the  cun- 
qucst  of  thu  New  World,  ho  conceived  iin  aversion, 
which  ho  curried  to  a  degreo  of  frenzy,  ugiiiimt  that 
nation  which  had  cunimittcd  such  enor'<Uties.  The 
enlhuswsni  whi<'b  this  spirit  of  luimanity  worked  him 
up  to  merged  in  u  fermity  still  more  cruel  tluin  tliiit 
(if  the  religious  fanatieism  to  which  so  niuny  viiliiiis 
hud  been  sacrificed.  The  muncs  of  these  uidiajipy  Kiif- 
I'erers  seemed  to  roUFO  him,  und  call  fur  vengeance. 
Ilu  hud  heard  suiiio  account  of  (he  liui'i  aneers,  nhn 
were  said  to  Ixi  the  most  >nveti'ratc  eiKinies  to  the 
Spanish  nuino ;  und  ho  thcroforu  emburkeil,  wilh  sciiiiu 
others,  -m  buurd  a  ship  in  order  to  join  thcin. 

His  savage  dispusitiun,  us  well  as  that  of  the  oth- 
er buccaneers  who  attended  liliii,  having  obliged  the 
Spaniank  to  confine  Ihenisulves  within  their  seltle- 
meiits,  the  freebooters  resolved  to  ultuck  Iheiii  there. 
This  new  method  of  currying  on  the  war  required  supe- 
rior forces;  nnd  their  ussocbitions  in  consequenec  be- 
caiiio  mom  numerous.  The  first  considerable  one  wus 
that  fxirmcd by  L'Olonois,  who  dorived  his  imnie  from  the 
sundsof  Olunes,  Ibu  place  uf  his  birth.  From  tha  abject 
statu  of  a  boudsiuau,  he  had  grbduuUy  raUud  himself  to 
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the  oommwid  of  two  canooii,  with  twenty-two  men ;  and 
with  these  ho  wu8  so  successful  as  to  take  n  Spanish 
Mguto  ou  the  coast  of  Cuba.  lie  thru  repuirud  to  I'ort- 
uu-l'rineo,  in  which  were  four  sUips,  litted  out  pur- 
jMxHel.v  to  siiil  in  pursuit  of  him;  but  ho  toolc  them, 
iiud  tlircw  all  tho  crawa  Into  the  sea  except  one  man, 
wliom  lie  saved  in  order  to  send  him  with  a  letter  to 
tbc  governor  of  tho  Havana,  acquainting  him  with 
\fliat  he  had  done,  and  assuring  him  that  ho  would 
trc'iit  in  the  same  manner  all  tho  Spaniards  wlio  should 
fall  into  his  hands,  not  excepting  tho  governor  him- 
self, if  l>o  were  fortiuiate  enougli  to  take  him.  After 
tills  expedition  he  rau  his  canoes  and  prize  ships 
aground,  and  sailed  with  his  frigate  only  to  the  island 
ofTortuga. 

Hut  while  they  were  idly  dissipating  the  spoils 
which  they  had  made  on  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  Mor- 
gan, tho  most  renowned  of  tlio  English  buccaneers, 
sailed  from  Jamaica  to  attack  Porto  Uello.  His  plan 
of  operations  was  so  well  contrived  that  ho  surprised 
nnci  took  the  city  without  ipposition.  Tho  conquest 
of  Tanaaia  was  an  object  of  much  greater  importance. 
To  secure  this,  Klorgau  thought  it  necessary  to  sail  in 
the  latitudes  of  Costa  Kico,  in  order  to  procure  soinn 
guides  in  tlie  island  of  St.  Catharines,  where  the  >Span- 
lurilH  coiiflned  their  malefactors.  This  place  was  so 
strongly  fortitied  that  it  might  havo  hold  out  for  ten 
years  against  a  considerable  army.  Hut  notwithstand- 
iiig  this,  tho  governor,  on  tho  lirst  appearance  of  the 
pirates,  sent  privately  to  concert  measures  how  ho 
might  surrender  liiinsolf  without  incurring  thn  impu- 
tation of  cowardice;  and  tho  result  of  this  consultation 
WIS,  that  Morgan  in  tho  night-timo  was  to  attack  a 
foK  at  some  distance,  while  tlie  governor  was  to  sally 
out  of  the  citadel  lo  defend  a  post  of  so  much  cotise- 
qui'iiuo,  and  tlial  the  assailants  sliould  tlien  attack  him 
in  the  rear  and  take  him  jirisoner,  which  would  occa- 
sion an  iiiimediate  surrender  of  the  place.  It  was 
agreed  that  a  smart  tiring  sliould  bo  kept  up  on  liotli 
siuLS,  without  doing  mischief  to  either.  This  farce 
was  ad-nirably  carried  on.  Tho  Spaniards,  without 
being  exposed  to  any  dangr-  appeared  to  have  done 
tliclr  duty ;  and  the  buccaneers,  after  having  totally 
(lenioUshed  the  fortillcations,  and  put  on  board  their 
vessels  a  prodigious  quantity  of  warlike  aiiiiiiunitiou, 
which  they  found  at  St.  Catliarincs,  steered  their  course 
toward  tho  liiver  Chogrvs,  tho  only  channel  whcreliy 
tlioy  could  arrivo  at  tlio  place  which  was  tlio  object  of 
their  wishes. 

Morgan  left  his  vessels  at  anclior,  with  a  suflicient 
nuinlier  of  men  to  guard  them,  and  sailed  tip  tho  river 
in  his  sloops  for  thirty-three  miles,  till  ho  camo  to  Cru- 
ces,  where  it  ceases  to  be  navigable ;  and  ho  then  pro- 
ceeded by  land  to  Panama,  wliich  wus  only  live  leagues 
distant.  Upon  a  largo  auv,  oxtensive  plain  whicli 
strotcliod  out  before  the  city,  ho  met  with  a  consider- 
aWe  body  of  troops,  when;  ho  put  to  flight  willi  tho 
greatest  ease,  pi.d  entered  tho  clt,\'  which  was  now 
almndoncd.  Hero  »iM-e  fouiul  prodigious  treasures 
ooneealcd  in  the  wells  and  eaves ;  some  valuable  com- 
niuditios  were  also  taken  in  tlie  boats  which  wore  left 
aground  at  low  water;  and  in  (he  neighboring  forests 
were  likewise  founil  several  ricli  deposits.  Having 
burned  tho  city,  they  get  sail  with  a  groat  numlier  of 
prisoners,  who  wore  ransniiied  a  few  days  afterward, 
am!  arrived  at  tho  moutli  of  the  Chagros  wiiti  a  y  odlg- 
ioiia  booty. 

In  lliU8  nn  expedition  of  tho  grsatcst  consciiiionco 
wiiH  formed  by  Van  Horn,  n  native  of  OsU^nd,  but  who 
had  served  all  his  life  among  the  French.  His  own 
liilrcpidity  prevented  Ills  tolorating  tho  least  sign  of 
cowardice  among  those  who  associated  with  him.  In 
the  heat  of  an  engagement  h«  wimt  about  his  ship,  jli- 
servod  his  men  in  succession,  and  tnimediutely  kiilcti 
these  who  shrunk  at  tlio  sudden  report  of  a  pistol,  gun, 
or  cannon.  Tliis  extraordinary  dlsi^iplino  ronderod 
hlin  tho  terror  of  the  coward  and"  tlui  idol  of  the  iirovo. 


In  other  respects  ho  readily  shared  with  tho  men  of 
spirit  and  bravery  the  immenne  riches  which  were  ac- 
quired in  tho  course  of  his  marauding  expeditions. 
When  he  went  upon  such  expeditions,  he  generally 
sailed  in  his  frigate,  which  was  his  own  property.  But 
his  designs  requiring  greater  numbers  to  carry  thera 
into  execution,  he  called  to  his  assistance  Grainmont, 
Uodfrey,  and  Jonqu^,  three  Frenchmen  distinguished 
by  their  exploits,  and  Lawrence  do  Uratf,  a  Dutch- 
man, who  bad  signalized  himself  still  more  than  thoy. 
Twelve  hundred  buccaneers  joined  theniselvcs  to  these 
commanders,  and  sailed  in  six  vessels  for  Vera  Cruz. 

The  darkness  of  tho  night  favored  thoir  landing, 
which  was  oRbcted  about  three  I  >a^'ues  >'rom  the  place, 
where  they  arrived  withont  )>eiiig  discovered.  Tho 
governor,  the  fort,  tho  barracks,  and  the  posts  of  the 
greatest  ronsequenoe,  every  thing,  in  short,  which 
could  occasion  any  resistance,  were  taken  by  tho  break 
of  day.  All  tho  citizens,  men,  women,  and  children, 
wcro  sliut  up  in  the  churches,  wliithcr  they  had  fled 
for  shelter.  At  the  door  of  each  church  were  placed 
barrels  of  gunpowder  to  blow  up  tliu  building ;  and  a 
buccaneer,  with  a  lighted  match,  was  to  set  fire  to  it 
upon  the  least  uppea''anco  of  an  insurrection. 

Wliilo  tho  city  was  kept  in  this  state  of  terror,  it 
was  easily  )>illaged ;  and  after  tlio  buccaneers  had  car- 
ried otf  whatever  was  most  valualile,  thoy  made  a  pro> 
|>osal  to  tho  citizens  who  were  kept  prisoners  in  the 
churches  to  runsom  their  lives  and  liberties  by  a  con- 
tribution of  41487,600.  Tills  unfortunate  people,  who 
had  neither  oaten  nor  drunken  for  three  days,  cheerfully 
accepted  tho  terms  which  were  offered  them.  Half  of 
tho  money  was  puid  the  same  day,  and  tho  other  part 
was  expected  from  tho  interior  of  tlie  country,  when 
there  appeared  on  an  eininenco  a  considerable  body  of 
troops  advancing,  and  near  tho  port  a  fleet  of  seventeen 
ships  from  Kuro|>c.  At  the  sight  of  this  armament, 
the  buccaneers,  without  any  marks  of  surprise,  retired 
quietly,  with  fifteen  hundred  slaves  they  had  seized, 
as  a  trifling  indeniuilieation  for  tho  rest  of  the  money 
they  expected,  the  settling  of  whicli  they  referred  to  a 
more  favorable  opportunity.  Their  retreat  was  equal- 
ly daring.  Thoy  boldly  sailed  through  the  midst  of 
the  Spanish  fleet,  which  let  them  pass  without  firing  a 
single  gun,  and,  in  fact,  seemed  afraid  of  being  attacked 
and  lioaten.  The  Spani.  Is  would  not  probably  have 
escaped  so  easily  if  tho  vessels  of  tho  pirates  had  not 
boon  laden  with  silver,  or  If  tho  Spanish  fleet  had  been 
freighted  with  any  other  ctt'ects  but  such  merchandise 
as  was  little  valued  by  these  daring  frceliooters. 

A  year  had  scarcely  clupsed  since  their  return  from 
Mexico,  when,  on  a  sudden,  they  wero  all  seized  with 
a  passion  for  going  to  plunder  Peru.  It  is  probable 
that  the  hopes  of  finding  greater  treasures  upon  a  sea 
little  frequented  than  on  one  long  exposed  to  piracies 
of  this  kind,  was  tho  cause  of  this  expoditiou ;  but  it 
is  somewhat  remarkable  that  both  tlio  English  and 
French,  ind  tho  associations  of  theio  two  nations,  had 
prqjeeted  this  ]dan  at  the  s.  .^o  time,  without  any  com- 
munication, intercourse,  or  design  of  acting  in  concert 
with  each  other.  About  four  thousand  men  wero  em- 
ployed in  this  expedition.  Some  of  them  proceeded 
by  Torra  Finiia,  others  by  tho  Straits  of  Magellan, 
to  tho  place  which  formed  tho  object  of  thoir  wishes; 
and  if  the  intrepidity  of  those  hnrlmriaiis  had  been  dU 
i-ected,  under  the  influence  of  a  skillful  commander,  to 
a  single  end,  it  ! .  certain  that  they  would  have  de- 
prived tho  Spnnianis  of  this  important  colony.  Itut 
their  natural  character  presented  an  invincible  obsta- 
cle to  so  riiro  a  union  ;  for  they  always  formed  them- 
selves into  several  distinct  liodies,  sometimes  even  so 
few  in  number  as  ten  or  twelve,  who  acted  together,  or 
separated,  as  whim  or  eaprioa  dictated.  Grognier, 
I.iecuyer,  Picard,  and  Lo  Sogn,  wore  tho  most  distin- 
guished otHccrs  among  tho  French ;  David  Saniins, 
Peter  AViluor,  and  Towlev,  among  tho  English. 

Such  of  those  advontui^rs  ao  had  got  into  the  South 
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Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Darien  seized  uj  on  the  first  ves- 
sel which  they  found  upon  the  coast  and  their  asso- 
ciates, who  had  sailed  in  their  own  \  essels,  were  not 
much  better  provided.  Weals,  however,  as  they  were, 
they  several  tiroes  beat  the  squadrons  which  were  fit- 
ted out  against  them.  But  these  victories  were  prej- 
udicial to  them,  by  interrupting  their  navigation ; 
and  when  there  were  no  more  ships  to  be  taken,  they 
were  continually  obliged  to  make  descents  upon  the 
coasts  to  get  provisions,  or  to  go  by  land  in  order  to 
plunder  those  cities  where  the  booty  had  been  secured. 
They  successively  attacked  Seppa,  Puebla-Nuevo,  Leon, 
Realejo,  Puebla-Viejo,  Chiriquita,  Lesparso,  Granada, 
Villia,  Nicoy,  Tecoanteca,  Mucroeluna,  Chiloteca,  New 
Segovia,  and  Guayaquil,  tbo  most  considerable  of  all 
these  places. 

Many  of  these  places  were  taken  by  suqirise,  and 
most  of  them  deserted  by  their  inhabitants,  who  fled 
at  the  sight  of  the  enemy.  As  soon  as  the  buccaneers 
took  a  town,  it  was  directly  set  on  fire,  unless  a  sum 
proportioned  to  its  value  was  paid  to  save  it.  The 
prisoners  taken  in  battle  were  massacred  without  mer- 
cy if  they  were  not  ransomed  by  the  governor  or  some 
of  the  inhabitants;  while  gold,  pearls,  or  precious 
stones,  were  the  only  things  accepted  of  for  the  pay- 
ment of  their  ransom.  Silver  being  too  common,  and 
too  weighty  for  its  current  value,  would  have  been 
troublesome  to  them.  The  chances  of  fortune,  which 
seldom  leave  guilt  unpunished,  or  adversity  willioul 
a  compensation  for  its  suftcring,  atoned  for  the  crimes 
committed  in  the  conquest  of  the  New  World ;  and  tbo 
Indians  wore  amply  avenged  on  the  Spaniards. 

While  sucli  piracies  were  l)eing  committed  on  the 
Southern  Ocean,  the  Northern  was  threatened  with 
the  same  by  Grammont.  He  was  a  native  of  Paris, 
by  birth  a  gentleman,  and  had  distinguislicd  himself 
in  a  military  capacity  in  Europe ;  but  his  passion  for 
wine,  gaming,  and  women,  had  obliged  him  to  join 
the  pirates.  Nevertheless,  ho  was  affable,  polite,  gen- 
erous, and  eloquent ;  endued  with  a  sound  judgment, 
and  a  person  of  approved  valor ;  qualities  which  soon 
made  him  be  considered  as  tlie  chief  of  the  French  buc- 
caneers. As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  ho  had  taken 
up  arms,  he  was  immediately  joined  by  a  number  of 
bravo  men.  The  governor  of  St.  Domingo,  who  had 
at  length  prevailed  upon  his  master  to  approve  of  the 
project,  equally  wise  and  just,  of  fixing  the  pirates  in 
some  place,  and  inducing  them  to  become  cultivators, 
was  desirous  of  preventing  the  concerted  expedition, 
and  forl)ade  it  in  the  king's  name.  But  Grammont, 
who  had  a  gic-atcr  share  of  sense  tlinii  his  associates, 
was  not  on  that  account  inclined  to  cinnply,  and  stern- 
ly replied,  "  Mow  can  Louis  disapprove  of  a  design  he 
is  unacquainted  with,  and  which  has  \>e.en  planned  only 
a  few  days  ago?"  This  answer  highly  pleased  all  the 
buccaneers,  who  dirpct'y  embarked  in  1086  to  attack 
Campeachy. 

They  landed  without  opposition.  But  at  some  dis- 
tance from  the  coast  they  were  attacked  by  eight  hun- 
dred Spaniards,  who  were  beaten  and  pursued  to  the 
town,  which  both  parties  entered  pell-moll  together. 
The  cannon  they  found  there  were  immediately  leveled 
against  the  citadel ;  but  as  these  had  very  little  cfTcct, 
tlioy  were  contriving  some  stratagem  to  enable  them 
to  ))cconie  masters  of  the  place,  when  intelligence  wss 
brought  that  if  had  iMcn  abandoned.  There  remained 
in  It  only  a  gunner,  an  Englishman,  and  an  oflicor  of 
signal  courage,  who  chose  rather  to  expose  himself  to 
the  greatest  extmniitios  than  basely  to  fly  from  the 
place  with  the  rest.  The  commander  of  the  buccaneers 
received  him  with  marks  of  distinction,  generously  re- 
leased him,  gave  him  up  all  his  effects,  and,  besides, 
complimented  him  with  some  valuable  presents ;  such 
influence  have  courage  and  fidelity  even  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  (ystamatioally  violate  all  the  rights  of 
(ocifty. 

In  1097,  twelve  hundred  buccaneers  went  Induced  to 


join  a  squadron  of  seven  ships  which  sailed  from  Eu- 
rope under  the  command  of  one  Pointis,  to  attack  the 
famous  city  of  Carthagena.  This  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult enterprise  which  could  be  attempted  in  the  New 
World.  The  situation  of  the  port,  the  strength  of  the 
place,  and  the  badness  of  the  climate,  were  so  many 
obstacles  which  would  have  seemed  insurmountable  to 
any  but  such  men  as  the  buccaneers.  But  every  ob- 
stacle yielded  to  their  valor  and  good  fortune;  the 
city  was  taken,  and  booty  gained  to  the  amount  of 
£1,750,000.  Their  rapacious  commander,  however, 
deprived  them  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  their 
success.  lie  scrupled  not,  as  soon  as  they  set  sail,  to 
offer  £6260  for  the  share  of  those  who  had  been  the 
chief  instruments  in  procuring  him  so  considerable  n 
spoil. 

The  buccaneers,  exasperated  at  this  treatment,  re- 
solved immediately  to  board  the  vessel  called  the  IScrp- 
tre,  where  Pointis  himself  was,  and  wore  with  great 
difficulty  prevented  from  assassinating  him.  Tliey 
then  set  sail  for  Carthagena,  where  they  am|>ly  repaid 
themselves  for  the  losses  they  had  sustained  through 
the  avarice  of  their  late  commander. 

At  length,  after  amassing  all  they  could,  these  ad- 
venturers set  sail,  when  unfortunately  they  met  with  a 
fleet  of  Dutch  and  English  ships,  then  in  alliance  Avith 
Spain.  Several  of  the  pirates  were  either  taken  or 
sunk,  with  the  cargoes  they  had  on  board;  and  the 
rest  escaped  to  St.  Domingo. 

Such  was  the  last  memorable  event  in  the  history 
of  the  buccaneers.  The  separation  of  the  English  ami 
French,  when  the  war  on  accotmt  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange  divided  the  two  nations ;  the  success  of  the 
means  employed  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  land 
among  their  colonics,  by  the  assistance  of  these  enter- 
prising men;  the  prudence  evinced  in  selecting  the 
most  distinguished  among  them,  and  intrusting  them 
with  civil  and  military  employments ;  and  the  prelec- 
tion afforded  to  the  Spanish  settlements,  which  till 
then  had  been  a  general  object  of  plunder ;  all  those 
circumstances,  and  various  others,  besides  the  impossi- 
bility of  sujiplying  the  place  of  these  remarkable  men, 
who  wero  continually  dropping  ofl"  concurred  to  put 
an  end  to  a  society  as  extraordinary  as  any  that  ever 
existed.  Without  any  regular  system,  without  liiws, 
without  subordination,  and  even  without  any  fixed 
revenue,  they  became  the  astonishment  of  the  age  in 
which  they  lived,  as  they  will  be  also  of  postcritv,— 
E.  B. 

Buckles.  The  wearing  of  buckles  commenced  In 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  but  people  of  inferior  nink, 
and  surh  as  affected  plainness  in  tliclr  gnrb,  wore 
sti  :8  in  their  shoes  some  years  after  that  period: 
these  last  were,  however,  ridiculed  for  their  eingulnri- 
ty  in  using  them.  Buckles  continue  to  be  used  in 
court  dress,  and  by  persons  of  rank  in  most  countries 
of  Europe. 

Buokvrheat  (Fr.  HU  Satratin,  W  noir;  Germ. 

JIuchu-eizen,  Iltitlekom  i  It.  (Irnno  tinrnceno,  Faijrjinn, 

Frainu ;    Sp.  Trign  Saraeenn,  Triifo  neijm ;   Pol.  Tn- 

larcn,  dryka,  Vohancn ;  Kuss.  (Irelscha;  Lat,  Fitijopi/- 

rum)  is  principnlly  cultivated  In  order  tluit  it  may  lie 

cut  when  young  iinii  green,  anil  employed  ns  fciddcr 

for  cattle;  when  nllowrd  to  ripen,  the  grain  Is  nsuiilly 

employed  to  feed  pigeons  and  poultry.     M'hen  ripe,  it 

Is  (if  a  ileep  yellow  colnr,  the  seeds  bearing  n  greut  re- 

semblunce  to  lieech-nuist :  It  will  grow  on  tlio  piiorcst 

soils.     It  is  cultivated  In  ulniost  every  part  of  the  teni- 

;  pornto  and  arctic  climutcs  of  the  civilized  world  for 

I  the  fariniu^eous  ulbumen  of  its  seeds,  which,  when  girnp- 

I  eriy  cooked,  affords  u  delicious  article  of  food  to  a  liirge 

I  portion  of  tlie  human  race.     It  also  serves  as  exccl- 

;  lent  fodder  to  milch  cows,  and  the  straw,  when  cul 

I  green  and  converted  into  hay,  us  well  as  the  ri|iene(l 

seeds,  are  fed  to  cattle,  poultry,  and  swine.     It  is  l>e- 

llovcd  to  Im)  a  nativn  of  Central  Asia,  us  It  Is  supposed 

I  tu  bavo  been  first  brought  to  Europe  in  the  early  part 
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of  the  twelfth  century,  at  the  time  of  the  Crusades  for 
the  recovery  of  Syria  from  the  dominiou  of  the  Sara- 
cens ;  while  others  contend  that  it  was  introduced  into 
Spain  by  the  Moors,  four  hundred  years  before.  This 
grain  appears  not  to  have  liecn  much  cultivated  in  this 
country  prior  to  the  last  century,  as  it  is  not  often  men- 
tioned by  writers  on  America  previous  to  that  period. 
Holm,  in  his  History  of  Pennsylvania  (Nicu  Swede- 
land),  published  at  Stockholm  in  1702,  mentions  it 
among  the  pnxluctions  of  that  province ;  and  Kalm, 
the  Swedish  naturalist,  who  visited  this  country  in 
1748-'4'J,  speaks  of  it  as  growing  in  Pennsylvania,  Kew 
Jersey,  and  New  York ;  and  several  American  writers 
on  agricultural  subjects  have  treated  of  it  since.  The 
cultivation  of  Imckwheat,  in  one  or  other  of  its  species, 
is  principally  confined  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Netherlands,  Germany,  Sweden,  Kus- 
8i«,  China,  Tartary,  Japan,  Algeria,  Canada,  and  the 
middle  and  northern  portions  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  country,  from  thirty  to  forty-tivo  bushels  per  acre 
may  be  considered  as  an  average  yield  in  favorable 
seasons  and  situations,  but  sixty  or  more  bushels  are 
not  unfrequently  produced.  This  grain  heretofore  has 
never  entered  into  our  foreign  commerce.  According  to 
the  census  returns  of  1840,  the  annual  qimntity  raised 
in  the  United  States  was  7,291,74.'$  bushels ;  and  of 
1850,  8,956,916  bushels. — Census  Report.    See  Bbeau- 

STUFKS. 

The  following  table  shows  the  product  of  barley  in 
the  year  1840,  and  of  buckwheat  in  1840  and  1860,in 
each  State,  according  to  the  census  returns : 


states  And  TorrltorlM. 


Alabama 

AikftiiBaii 

Califuriiia 

Columbia,  District  of. . 

ConnccHciit 

Delaware 

Florida 

(rcoixia 

lllinulD 

Indiana., 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

l/>iitp{ttna 

Maine 

Mar>'land 

MuKKIlchUKCttS 

Mlehlgaii 

MlHHlHHinpt 

MisHoiirl 

Now  llampshlnt 

Now  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Rliode  Island 

foulh  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

VliT:[lnla 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Territory  . . 
Now  Mexico  Territory, 

On'Ron  Territory 

rtali  Tcrrltorj- 

Total 


Barley. 


Biuhell. 
7,092 
TOO 

"  2!)4 

83,750 

B,2U0 

SO 

12,070 

82,'.'51 

28,016 

7i!8 

17,401 

368,101 

a,  604 

106,319 

127,80.' 

1,054 

0,801 

121,800 

12,f)01 

2,620,008 

B,574 

212,440 

20:>,89a 

00,400 

»,»fl7 

4,800 

61,781 
87,i;i0 
11,002 


Uiulialf. 

6S 

83 

272 

803,043 
11,290 

'  iVl 

67,884 

40,019 

0,212 

8,109 

6t,'54b 

73,000 

87,000 

113,602 

01 

15,318 

105,103 

8.'>ti,117 

2,287,885 

18,301 

038,1,10 

2,113,743 

2,979 

72 

17,118 

228,410 

243,822 

10,084 


4,101^04J^r,21)l,T4a 


Buihali. 
348 
175 

'  378 

229,297 

8,016 

65 

280 

184,504 

149,740 

62,810 

16,097 

104,623 

103,071 

108,806 

472,017 

1,121 

23,041 

06,206 

878,934 

3,183,085 

10,704 

638,080 

2,103,092 

1,245 

283 

19,427 

69 

200,819 

214,808 

70,873 

616 

100 

'  832 


8,1160,910 

Buenoa  Ayres,  Iho  largest  and  most  Important 
province  <if  the  Argentine  Confederation,  is  bounded 
on  tlie  north  by  the  I'orana,  which  Hopai'iitea  It  (Voni  the 
pnninco  of  Kntrc  Kios  ;  and  by  the  provinces  of  Santa 
Fi',  Sun  Luis,  and  Mondor.a  i  on  the  uast  bv  the  At- 
lantic; on  the  south  by  the  Hlo  Negro,  which"  separates 
It  from  Patagonia;  and  on  the  west  by  the  country  of 
the  Indians,  which  oxtonds  westward  to  the  Andes. 
The  area  of  the  province  is  ostlniated  bv  Sir  Woodbine 
Parish  nt  almut  200,000  sijuare  miles,  being  little  less 
than  that  of  Franco.  Its  sea-board  along  tlui  Ulo  do  la 
Plata  and  thu  ocean  is  upward  of  (100  miles  In  longi!i. 
Since  1826  no  ueiisus  of  the  poimlatlw  bu«  beon  ttikoii. 


At  that  date  it  was  found  to  amount  to  183,000.  Par* 
ish  estimates  the  present  population  at  820,000,  of  which 
number  120,000  belong  to  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
By  M'Cann,  another  authority,  the  entire  population 
of  the  province  is  computed  at  200,000.  This  small 
increase  over  the  results  of  the  census  of  1825  is  attrib- 
uted by  him  to  the  civil  wars,  to  the  prohibition  of  the 
slave-trade,  and  other  causes. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country,  as  viewed  from 
the  sea,  is  eminently  uninteresting.  From  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata  to  the  Bahia  Blanca  the  sea-lino  presents 
an  unbroken  series  of  sand-dunes,  varied  here  and  there 
with  low  ridges  of  rock.  From  this  latter  point  to  the 
Patagonian  frontier  the  aspect  of  the  coast  is  less  mo- 
notonous, though  equally  destitute  of  life  or  interest. 
Though  Buenos  Ayres  is  the  only  province  of  the  Ar- 
gentine Confederation  that  borders  upon  the  sea,  and 
though  all  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  country  pass 
through  it,  it  possesses  ouly  two  harbors,  one  of  which 
(that  of  the  city  of  Buenos  Ayres)  is  extremely  bad ;  the 
other  (that  of  Belgrano,  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  province),  though  possessing  great  natural  ad- 
vantages, is  by  no  means  adequately  appreciated.  It 
might  bo  turned  to  good  account  as  a  starting-point 
for  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with  the  South  American 
states  that  border  upon  the  Pacific,  but  the  difficult 
and  sometimes  dangerous  navigation  of  the  adjoining 
seas  counterbalances  in  the  mean  time  the  other  ad- 
vantages which  it  offers.  The  interior  of  tho  country, 
except  wliero  it  is  intersected  by  the  low  mountain 
ranges  of  tho  Vcntiuia  and  Vaulcan  in  its  southern  por- 
tions, and  the  spurs  of  tho  Andes  in  tho  west,  is  one 
vast  plain,  of  which  by  fur  the  larger  part  is  laid  out  in 
estancias,  or  cattle  farms,  though  the  soil  is  in  itself 
well  adapted  for  producing  all  the  European  cerealia. 
Agricultural  pursuits,  however,  are  by  no  means  in 
favor  with  tho  natives,  who  can  not  bring  themselves 
to  engage  in  any  pursuit  that  can  not  be  prosecuted  on 
horseback.  "  Kvcry  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country  rides,"  says  Parish,  "  Ono  might  fancy  one's 
self  in  the  land  of  centaurs,  amid  a  population  half-men 
half-horses.  Kven  beggars  ride  on  liorsebacR."  Some 
of  tho  cattlc-furms  are  of  immense  extent ;  one  in  par- 
ticular is  mentioned  by  travelers  as  comprising  more 
thiui  !)00  square  miles  of  land,  and  yielding  an  enor- 
mous revenue  to  the  proprietor.  Some  of  the  largest 
of  them  belong  to  British  setttlcrs,  and  are  worked  by 
llrttl!'h  servants.  The  cattle  were  formerly  hunted 
down  and  killed  merely  for  tho  sake  of  their  hides  and 
tongues,  while  tho  carcasses  were  abandoned  to  beasts 
and  birds  of  prey.  They  aro  now  slaughtered  In  abat- 
toirs, where  every  part  of  tho  animal  Is  made  availa- 
ble. The  beef  Is  salted  for  exportation  j  the  tallow  is 
boiled  down,  and  now  forms  an  important  item  in  tho 
farmer's  revemie;  and  tho  trade  in  hides  Is  steadily 
increasing.  Beef  and  an  infusion  of  the  native  tea  are 
the  staple  food  of  the  natives.  By  the  caro  of  a  fow 
British  colonists,  sheep  have  of  late  years  been  extens- 
ively reared,  and  their  wool  Is  annually  increasing  In 
value.  Till  recently  they  were  rcptited  so  valueless 
that  their  carcasses  were  used  as  fuel  for  kilns,  etc.  A 
decree  of  government  ordained  that  no  live  sheep  should 
Im  employed  for  this  purpose.  Tho  mimber  of  cattlo 
In  tho  province  is  estimated  at  12,000,0(K);  of  sheep, 
aliout  tho  half  of  that  numlwr.  The  total  value  of  ex- 
ports f^oin  lliienos  Avres  in  1849,  was  412,637,821 ;  in 
18H0,  4;i,l)H;t,r)l!t;  niid  In  18f)l,  4)2,120,706.  In  this 
latter  year  tlie  value  of  the  jerked  beef  exported  was 
£172,749;  of  hides,  £1,1)00,670;  of  tallow,  £217,690; 
of  wool,  £190, (Mil).  The  other  exports  consisted  chief- 
ly  of  hair,  horns,  bones,  skins,  and  feathers.  Tho  value 
of  Imports  Into  Buenos  Ayros  may  bo  stated  approxl. 
niiitely,  for  the  year  1861,  at  £2,110,000 ;  of  which 
Groat  Britain  contributes  £900,000;  France,  £600,000; 
northern  Kuroi)o,  £170,000;  (ril)raltar,  Spain,  and  the 
Mediterranean,  £120,000 ;  the  United  States,  £200,000; 
Brazil  oud  other  countries,  4^220,000.    Of  the  cereals 
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grown  in  Buenos  Ayrcs,  the  most  important  is  maize, 
which  is  indigenous  to  the  country.  Wheat  thrives 
well  in  the  i<outhem  parts  of  the  province,  but  the  in- 
habitants rarely  grow  more  than  enough  to  supply 
their  own  necessities.  In  the  event  of  a  surplus,  it  is 
commonly  exported  to  Brazil.  Fl.'>x  and  hemp  are 
cultivated  with  success.  The  vine,  Rg,  orange,  and 
olive,  have  been  introduced  from  the  Old  World,  and 
arc  found  to  suit  the  climate  admirably ;  hut  the  most 
valuable  of  European  fruits  is  the  i)euch.  A  consider- 
able ft'uit  trade  is  carried  on  in  coasting  vessels,  by 
merchants  for  the  most  part  Italian  or  French.  The 
geographical  position  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  is  such  as  to 
enable  it  completely  to  control  the  foreign  commercial 
relations  of  the  entire  confederation  of  which  it  forms 
a  part.  The  exclusive  policy  which  it  lias  always 
pursued  on  this  point  has  often  involved  it  in  serious 
quarrels,  not  only  with  many  of  the  South  American 
states  and  tlie  other  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation, but  with  England  and  France.  Since  the 
expulsion  of  General  Kosas,  the  navigation  of  the  Pa- 
rana and  Uruguay  has  been  thrown  open,  and  other 
me.isurcs  have  been  taken  to  place  both  the  provinco 
and  city  of  Buenos  Ayrcs  on  a  level  with  the  other 
provinces  of  the  confederation.  Buenos  Ayres  has 
published  a  protest  against  any  such  measure,  and  the 
dispute  is  still  unsettled.  The  only  otiier  towns  in 
the  province  of  any  importance,  besides  the  capital, 
are  San  Nicolas,  which  is  situated  on  the  Parana,  about 
200  miles  northwest  of  Buenos  Ayrea,  and  contains  a 
population  of  al)out  10,000;  San  Pedro,  also  on  tho 
Parana,  about  150  miles  from  the  Cii))ital  in  the  same 
.lirection,  with  a  population  of  1000;  Chascamas,  on 
the  shores  of  a  cognominal  lake,  once  a  pbico  of  con- 
siderable importance,  but  seriously  injured  by  the  long 
continuance  of  tho  civil  wars;  and  Belgrano,  whicli, 
from  its  position,  bids  fair  to  become  the  rival  of  tho 
capital  itself. 

Buenos  Ayres,  the  capital  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
fcduratiou  and  of  tlio  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  is  sit- 
uated on  the  right  bank  of  the  estuarv  of  tlio  Plata, 
in  lat.  W  39'  S.,  long.  58°  18'  W.  The  river  is  at 
this  point  so  wide,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  with  tho 
naked  eye  to  distinguish  the  opposite  bank  ;  and  at  the 
samp  time  so  shallow,  that  ships  drawing  15  or  16  feet 
of  water  must  anclior  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the 
citj-.  Small  craft  generally  anclior  in  what  are  called 
the  Inner  roads,  abreast  of  tho  city.  As  tho  depth  of 
water  is  never  sufficient  to  admit  of  their  coming  to 
shore,  passengers  and  goods  are  landed  by  means  of 
large-wheeled  carts,  which  are  cither  drawn  or  pushed 
by  the  requisite  nuralier  of  horses.  Tho  town  of  Bue- 
nos Ayres  is  situated  in  a  vast  plain  extending  west- 
ward to  the  Andes.  The  level  uniformity  of  its  out- 
line is  only  broken  by  the  spires  of  the  various  churches. 
The  stranger,  on  landing,  is  struck  with  the  regularity 
of  tho  streets,  which  arc  quite  straight,  and  intersect 
each  other  at  distances  ofl  50  yards,  forming  squares  like 
those  of  a  chess-lioard,  with  tho  cleanly  appearance  of 
the  houses,  and  the  general  air  of  independence  that 
distinguishes  tlie  inhabitants.  Tlio  only  public  build- 
ings that  have  any  pretensions  to  architectural  bc«uty 
are  the  churches,  which  wore  built  for  tho  most  part 
by  the  Jesuits.  The  houses  have  never  more  than  two 
stories,  ond  commonly  only  one,  the  rooms  of  which 
o|>oii  into  each  other,  and  till  lately  were  chiefly  suiv 
plied  with  fiirnituro  of  a  very  inferior  <lescription  from 
tho  United  Stales.  A  chimney  was  a  thing  unknown, 
as  tho  old  Spanish  brazcro  alone  was  employed  in 


beating  the  damp  and  white-washed  rooms.  A  great 
change  has,  however,  taken  place  in  these  respects 
within  the  last  few  years.  The  furniture  is  now  sup- 
plied from  Europe,  the  walls  are  pap6Ted,  grates  and 
chimneys  havo  come  into  fashion,  and  English  coal  is 
burned  at  a  lower  price  than  it  brings  in  the  London 
market.  These  comforts  are  all  the  more  valuable,  as 
the  climate  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  one  of  the  most  humid 
and  changeable  in  the  world.  As  the  system  of  police 
is  still  somewhat  of  the  rudest,  the  inhabitants  arc 
obliged  to  guard  themselves  and  their  property  by 
means  of  the  iron  railings  with  which  they  protect  tho 
windows  of  the  houses.  Even  this,  however,  is  not 
always  found  to  be  an  efficient  guard  against  the  dex- 
terity of  thieves.  Though  tho  city  is  built  within  60 
yards  of  the  largest  river  in  the  world,  the  supplies 
of  fresh  water  are  both  scanty  and  expensive.  There 
are  no  public  reservoirs  or  fountains,  and  the  wells  of 
the  city  yield  only  a  brackish  and  disagreeable  water. 
By  the  wealthier  classes  tanks  areconstnictcd,  in  which 
a  sufficiency  of  rain-water  for  domestic  purposes  is  col- 
lected from  the  roof  of  the  house.  Tho  common  i)eople 
are  obliged  to  purchase  M-ater  from  the  water-carriers. 
As  it  is  derived  from  the  river,  it  is  commonly  muddy, 
and  must  stand  for  twenty-four  hours  till  the  sediment 
sinks  to  tho  bottom.  It  is  then  found  to  bo  excellent. 
Tho  streets  of  the  city  are  now  tolerably  paved  with 
granite.  Many  of  them,  however,  are  still  unpaved; 
and  these  in  wet  weather  con  hardly  be  traversed  by  a 
mounted  horseman,  and  are  utterly  impassable  by  a 
iwrson  on  foot.  Floriculture  is  a  favorite  pursuit; 
iind  many  English  and  Scotch  gardeners  have  nurse- 
ries in  the  neighborhood  of  the  town. — E.  B. 

The  Plata  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  of  the  world, 
traversing  a  vast  extent  of  country,  of  which  it  is  llie 
great  outlet.  Unluckily,  however,  its  estuary,  thouRh 
broad,  is  in  most  parts  shallow,  being  also  ene\mibcrcd 
with  sand  banks,  and  infcted  with  sudden  gusts  of 
wind  caWcil  pnmjtri  on.  Its  navigation  is  consequently 
attended  with  a  good  deal  of  difficulty,  and  ships  l)oini(l 
for  !luenos  Ayres  generally  take  pilots  on  board. 
There  is  no  harbor,  and  vessels  drawing  16  or  17  feet 
of  water  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  called  tho  .■1»mr- 
radiTO,  7  or  8  miles  from  shore,  loading  and  unload- 
ing by  means  of  lighters.  This,  toj,  is  an  operation 
by  no  means  free  from  danger,  boats  being  sometimes 
swamped  in  crossing  the  bar  between  the  outer  and  in- 
ner roads.  From  the  want  of  a  pier,  and  the  shallow- 
ness of  tho  water  on  the  beach,  even  the  boats  am  not 
able  to  come  close  to  the  shore,  Imt  are  mot  at  a  little 
distance  from  it  by  a  rude  sort  of  ox-carts,  Info  which 
they  deposit  their  goods  at  no  little  risk,  and  siinic- 
times  much  loss.  These  unfavorable  circunistinicos, 
which  might,  however,  be  materially  improved  by  a 
little  exertion  and  outlay  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, operate  as  a  heavy  drawback  (m  the  trade  of  the 
city,  and  tend  proportionally  to  augment  that  of  Mon- 
tevideo, which  is  more  easily  accessible.  But  not- 
withstanding the  competition  of  the  latter,  llucnos 
Ayres  is  still  the  principal  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
tho  vast  countries  travorseil  by  the  Plata,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  provinces  situated  on  its  right  bunk. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  specified  in  the 
subjoined  table. — .S>f  Pl.ATA  RiVKR. 

Previously  to  1828  no  wool  was  exported  from  Bue- 
nos Ayres.  But  in  that  year  merino  and  Saxon  sheep 
were  Introduced ;  and  notwithstanding  the  Cdostant 
recurreiico  of  disturbances,  they  have  succeeded  re- 
markably well,  as  is  obvious  from  tho  following 
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Corn,  ■which  for  a  considerable  peri  kI  was  not  pro- 
duced in  sufficient  quantity  for  home  conturaption,  has 
Igtterly  l)econie  an  occasional  article  of  export.  Most 
purt  of  the  jerlsed  beef,  and  numbers  of  males,  are  ex- 
ported to  the  Havana  and  Brazil.  Hides,  tallow, 
skin»,  bones,  and  horns,  especially  the  first,  are  leading 
articles  of  export.  Sir  Woodbine  Parish  estimates  the 
totiil  amount  of  the  imports  into  the  Plata  at  about 
£■>  110,  UOO,  ofwhich  about  one  half  may  be  for  Buenos 
Avros.  The  value  of  Uritisli  exports  to  the  latter,  in 
1851,  anioimted  to  ^458,329,  cottons  being  by  much 
tlio  must  important  article,  and  next  to  it  silks,  lin- 
ens, anil  woolens,  with  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.  Franco 
suiiplics  silks,  wines  (of  which  the  imports  have  large- 
ly iiiireased),  jewelry,  perfumery,  etc.  The  imports 
from  the  United  States  consist  chiefly  of  unbleached 
cloths,  spirits,  soap,  sperm  candles,  dried  and  salted 
provisions,  tobacco,  furniture,  and  deals.  Germany 
semis  woolen  and  linen  cloths,  and  Klicnish  cottons; 
the  Netherlands,  fire-arms,  swords,  etc. ;  Holland,  but- 
ter, clieesc,  Westphalia  hams,  etc.  The  Baltic  fUmish- 
C8  Iron,  cordage,  canvas,  pitch,  deals,  etc.  The  Medi- 
tcminean  trade  is  principally  in  Sicilian  and  Spanish 
produce,  particularly  cheap  wines,  brandies,  olive  oil, 
maciironi,  dried  fruits,  and  pepper.  Spanish  goods 
ore  In  little  demand,  though  some  serges,  handlter- 
ctiii'fs,  and  ribbons,  sewing  silk  and  salt,  arc  i;iiport- 
ed.  The  annual  importation  of  Spanish  and  Sic'Man 
wines  is  from  10,000  to  1'2,000  pipes,  besides  about  1000 
pi|)e3  of  brandy.  The  i/erba  mile,  or  Paraguay  tea, 
formerly  an  import  article  of  some  consequence,  has 
been  nearly  supersetlod,  even  in  Buenos  Ayrns,  by 
pcimine  tea.  The  trade  with  Chili  and  Peru  is  insig- 
nlllciiit.  The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  butch- 
er's meat  and  fish.  Poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit  arc 
generally  dear.  All  the  butter  used  is  imported.  (We 
luive  diTived  these  details  principally  from  the  excel- 
lent work  of  Sir  >Voodbine  Parish  on  Buenos  Ayres, 
2d  cilition,  p.  349-309.) 

I'lirl  Cliargn, — The  Argentine  government  has  no- 
tilieil  tliat,  1.  From  the  1st  of  January,  1W47,  national 
vi!:<scl»  sailing  for  ports  beyond  sea  sliall  ))ay  8  dollars 
per  ton ;  2.  Foreign  vessels  shall  pay  4  dollars  por  ton, 
except  those  which,  in  virtue  of  existing  treaties,  are 
assimilated  to  national  vessels;  S,  Foreign  vessels  shall 
pay,  fur  the  visit  of  the  healtli  ofiioer  2u  dollars,  anil 
the  same  amount  for  the  bill  of  health ;  4.  Foreign  ves- 
sel.i  Ijclonging  to  nations  leaving  no  consul,  and  whose 
roll  is  made  out  by  the  captain  of  tho  port,  shall  pay 
10  dollars  for  it;  5.  Tho  duties  fixed  by  the  preceding 
articles  shall  be  paid  one  half  on  tho  entrance  of  the 
vessel,  and  tho  other  half  on  her  departure ;  G.  National 
and  foii'lgn  vessels,  which  do  not  leave  nor  receive  car- 
goe>,  shall  pay  one  half  of  the  du.  les  hero  established ; 
7,  Let  this  decree  be  commimicated  uud  publieUed  in 
the  oflicial  registers. 

Buff  (tier.  Jliiffil,  JJiifftlhiiulf ;  Fr.  nnfflc,  Pi'au  <fe 
hiifflef,  li  IKaux  passffi  eit  huffiea;  It.  lUifalo,  Cunjo  di 
liiij'ilo),  a  sort  of  leather  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the 
bulliilo,  dressed  with  oil,  ai'ter  tho  manner  of  oliamola. 
The  pkiu  of  elks,  oxen,  ami  other  like  aninmis,  when 
prepared  after  tho  same  manner  nS  that  of  the  bulfalo, 
is  likewlao  called  buff.  It  is  used  in  making  sword- 
liells  and  other  articles,  where  great  thickness  and  firm- 
ness uri!  required. 

Buffalo,  I'ity,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Erie  coun- 
ty. New  York,  is  situated  at  tho  cntrancu  of  Buffalo 
Creek  Into  Lake  ICrie ;  it  is  at  the  north,  astern  ex- 
tremity of  the  lake,  and  near  tho  coniincn-jement  of  its 
outlet,  Niagara  River.  Lat.  42°  ClC  N.,  and  T8°  56'  W. 
loii);.  from  (ii-eenwich,  England ;  29H  miles  west  from 
Alliany,  391  northwest  from  New  York,  1H3  cast  from 
t'lovuland,  ()hlo,  327  from  Detroit,  and  810  from  Wash- 
inKton.  Population  in  1810,  1608;  1820,  2096;  1880, 
«);  1840,18,218;  1846,29,773;  1850,42,261;  and  In 
I)*')!,  with  the  addition  of  Black  liuck,  auuoxed  tu  it  in 
180a,  75,000. 


The  city  of  Buffalo  occupies  a  very  important  and 
commanding  position  at  the  western  terminus  of  the 
Erie  Canal  and  the  central  line  of  railroad  from  Albany 
and  Boston,  and  also  the  northern  termination  of  the 
Erie  and  other  railroads,  and  has  communication  with 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Western  States,  and  also  with 
Western  Canada.  It  is  the  eastern  port  of  tra.  xhip- 
ment  of  the  great  lakes  Erie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and 
Superior,  Its  commerce  is  immense,  employing  a  vast 
number  of  steamers,  brigs,  and  sloops,  which  convey 
from  the  several  lake  ports  a  large  amount  of  prod- 
uce, which  from  hence  is  transported  to  eastern  mark- 
ets by  canal  and  railroad.  Tlie  ground  on  which  the 
city  is  built  rises  gradually  from  Bufl'alo  Creek  on  the 
south,  and  within  a  short  distance  from  the  lake  on  the 
west  it  becomes  an  extended  plain  50  feet  above  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  Erie.  From  this  elevation  is  obtained  a 
picturesque  view  of  the  Canadian  shore,  Niagara  Riv- 
er, and  the  lake.  The  streets  are  broad  and  straight, 
crossing  each  other  mostly  at  right  angles.  Main  Street 
Is  100  feet  in  breadth,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of 
four  miles,  and  is  built  very  compactly  with  stores, 
hotels,  and  expensive  private  dwellings.  The  houses 
generally  an  constructed  with  neatness  and  taste. 

The  manufactures  of  Buffalo  are  very  extensive,  con- 
sisting of  engine  and  boiler  factories,  furnaces,  car- 
work,  founderies,  etc.  The  capital  employed  in  1850  was 
$1,946,348 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  $3,674,988 ; 
and  since  that  time  both  the  capital  employed  and 
value  of  products  have  been  largely  increased.  In 
1853  there  were  six  steam  flouring  mills,  manufactur- 
ing during  the  year  210,296  barrels  of  flour. 

The  commerce  of  Bufl'alo  is  immensely  large,  far  sur- 
passing all  other  ports  on  the  great  lakes.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  arrivals  and  clearances  in  1863  wore  8298  ves- 
sals,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  3,262,978.  There 
are  owned  in  Bufl^alo  30  steamers,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  26,693;  46  propellers,  aggregate  tonnage 
18,004 ;  39  brigs  and  barks,  aggregate  tonnage  10,376  ; 
116  schooners,  aggregate  tonnage  1 7,999 ;  total  tonnage 
of  steant  and  sail  vessels,  72,917.  Value  of  the  lead- 
ing articles  landed  at  Bufl'alo  during  the  year  1858, 
$308,898,360.  Value  of  tho  real  and  personal  estate, 
$27,I5,'>,752.  Bufialo  was  originally  laid  out  bj-  the 
Holland  Land  Company  in  1801.  Its  progress  was  slow 
for  many  years.  In  1812  it  contained  100  houses;  in 
Ueccmber  of  tho  next  year  (1813)  it  was  entlrelj"  burn- 
ed by  tho  British  and  Indians,  with  the  exception  of 
two  houses,  and  at  tho  close  of  the  war  the  inhabitants 
received  from  the  United  States  government  $80,000 
as  a  compensation  for  their  losses.  Tho  rapid  growth 
and  its  commercial  importance  commenced  at  the  com- 
|iletion  of  the  Erie  Canal  in  1826.  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  city  in  1832.  It  is  divided  into  thirteen  wanls, 
and  is  governed  by  a  mayor  and  common  council,  elect- 
ed by  the  people. — flee  Lakk  Tkauk. 

Bugle-horn,  a  small  brass  instrument  used  in  th^ 
Imnting-lU'ld,  and  in  cavalry  regiments.  Tho  compass 
of  the  bugle  is  now  extended  by  flnger-keys. 

Bugles,  small  glass  beads  of  different  colors.  They 
are  in  considerable  demand  in  Africa,  to  which  they 
are  mostly  cx|)orted. 

Buhl,  ornamental  wood-work,  inlaid  with  mother- 
of-pearl,  brass,  etc.  Tho  name  is  derived  from  the  in- 
ventor. 

Builder,  in  the  general  scnso  of  tho  term,  and  un- 
dertaker of  works  of  liui'dlng.  With  reference  to  the 
operations  of  .ivil  urcliitecturo  particularly,  tho  builder 
stands  between  the  proprietor  and  architect  on  tho  one 
hand,  and  the  artisan,  merchant,  and  m'anufacturer  on 
the  other:  ho  engages  to  the  first  to  carry  a  certain 
proposed  work  into  execution,  as  he  may  bo  directed 
l)y  tho  second,  and  saves  to  both  of  them  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  procuring  roatoriuls  and  employ- 
ing workmen. 

Tlia  builder's  emolument  arises  from  an  improved 
price,  ur  charges  bearing  «n  advance  on  tho  prime  cost, 
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to  remunerate  him  for  the  use  of  his  capital  in  materi- 
als, work-shops,  plans,  and  labor,  and  his  own  personal 
application  and  risk.  A  builder  has  the  power  also  of 
deriving  an  advantage  from  the  division  of  labor  by 
employing  artisans  in  those  operations  only  which  hab- 
it enables  them  to  execute  with  the  greatest  facility. 

The  builder  contracts  to  dc  certain  specified  works  for 
a  certain  total  sum  of  money,  the  amount  of  which  he 
determines  by  a  previous  estimate,  or  to  do  prescribed 
operations  at  so  much  for  a  certain  fixed  quantity  of 
every  sort  involved,  per  yard,  per  rod,  per  foot,  and  so 
on,  the  amount  to  he  ascertained,  when  they  are  com- 
pleted, by  measurement ;  or  he  executes  works  accord- 
ing to  instructions  or  specifications,  leaving  the  charges 
to  be  determined  according  to  the  usual  and  accustom- 
ed rates,  on  the  quantities  ascertained  by  admeasure- 
ment. In  the  two  former  cases  he  is  said  to  work  by 
contract,  and  in  the  last  by  measure  and  value.  For 
jobbing,  in  repairs  and  alterations,  a  day  account  is 
kept;  that  is,  a  record  of  the  time  workmen  are  em- 
ployed, and  of  the  materials  used,  in  perfonning  certain 
operations.  This  is  made  out  with  an  advance  of  so 
much  per  cent,  on  the  prime  cost,  or  wages  of  the  work- 
men and  selling  prices  of  the  unwrought  materials,  for 
the  builder's  profit  or  remuneration         efore  stated. 

A  builder  should  be  theoretically  acquainted  with 
the  prin''iples  of  construction,  and  practically  conver- 
sant with  the  details  of  all  the  mechanic  arts  used  in 
building ;  as  well  tc  be  enabled  lo  carry  on  his  business 
with  advantage  to  liis  own  interest  as  to  the  proper  ex- 
ecution of  the  works  he  may  undertake.  lie  should  be 
qualified  to  ascertain  with  the  utmost  minuteness,  from 
the  drawings  of  a  design,  and  the  specification  of  tlic 
manner  in  which,  and  matter  of  whicli,  it  is  to  bo  car- 
ried into  execution,  the  quantity  of  labor  and  materials 
of  every  kind  and  description,  and  tho  exact  value  of 
them  all.  In  this  is  involved  the  necessity  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  tho  market  prices  of  raw  ami 
manufactured  articles  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  a  ma- 
tured judgment  of  the  (juantity  of  labor  required,  or 
how  much  time  a  workman  will  take  to  produce  a  cer- 
tain result.  These  t)\ings,  however,  which  involve  the 
making  of  estimates  on  which  to  make  contracts,  in  the 
practice  of  this  country  are  (;cucrally  referred  to  a  sur- 
veyer  or  measurer,  Iwcauno  of  the  general  ignorance 
and  incompetence  of  builders,  or  because  of  tlio  greater 
aptitude  of  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  their  attention 
being  solely  occupied  by  such  things. — K.  II. 

Building.  The  first  structures  were  of  wood  and 
(lay,  then  of  rough  stone,  and,  in  the  end,  the  art  ad- 
vanced to  polished  marble,  lluilding  with  sfono  was 
])racticed  early  among  the  Tyrians ;  and  ns  ornanu'iits 
and  taste  arose,  every  nation  pursued  a  diflcrcnt  sys- 
tem. Tho  art  of  l)un<ling  with  stone  may  be  n^ferrcd 
in  Kngland  to  Uenedict  or  llemt,  a  monk,  about  A.it. 
G70.  The  first  bridge  of  this  material  in  Kngland  was 
at  How,  in  11)87,  Ituilding  with  brick  was  introduced 
by  the  liomans  into  their  jjrovinces.  Alfred  encour- 
aged it  in  Kngland  in  fSC.  Uriik-building  was  gen- 
erally introduced  by  tho  Karl  of  Arunitel,  about  liWS, 
London  being  then  almost  built  of  wood.  The  increase 
of  building  in  London  was  prohiljitcd  wifhin  three 
miles  of  tho  city  gates  by  Kliznbolb,  who  ordered  that 
one  family  only  shoulil  dwell  in  one  house,  I.j80. 

Bulk-beada  are  partitions  made  ntbwnrt  a  ship 
with  boards,  t)y  which  one  part  is  divided  from  tho  oth- 
er; as  the  great  cabin,  gun-room,  brcad-ruo>><,  etc. — 
K.  U. 

Bulk  of  a  Ship,  tho  whole  spaco  in  tho  hold  for 
the  stowagu  of  goods. 

Bullets.  Those  of  stone  e  in  use,  A.i>,  1514; 
and  iron  ones  are  first  mentiored  in  the  Fadera,  liiM. 
Leaden  bullcta  were  made  before  tho  close  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  continue  to  be  those  in  use  in  all 
nations  for  nnisketry.  The  cannon-ball  in  some  Kast- 
orn  countries  is  still  of  stone  instead  of  ircn. — Ashe. 

Bullioiit  uncoined  gold  or  silver  in  the  inasa,   Thu 


precious  metals  are  so  called  either  when  smelted  and 
not  perfectly  refined,  or  when  refined  and  melted  down 
in  bars  or  ingots,  or  in  any  form  uncoined,  as  in  plate 
— E.  B. 

Bum-boat,  a  small  boat  used  to  sell  vegetables 
etc.,  to  ships  lying  at  a  distance  from  shore. 

Bunk  is  a  word  used,  in  the  United  States,  to  sig- 
nify a  case  or  cabin  of  boards  for  a  bed.  Thus,  in  the 
army,  the  soldier's  berth  is  called  his  bunk. 

Bunt,  the  middle  part  or  cavity  of  the  principal 
square  sails,  as  the  mainsail,  foresail,  etc. :  if  one  of 
them  be  supposed  to  be  divided  into  four  equal  parts 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  two  middle  divisions, 
which  comprehend  half  of  tho  sail,  form  the  limits  of 
tho  bunt.— E.  A. 

Bunting,  a  thin  woolen  stulT,  of  which  the  colors 
and  signals  of  a  ship  are  usually  formed. 

Buoy,  a  closo  empty  cask,  or  a  block  of  wood  or 
cork  fastened  by  a  rope  to  an  anchor,  and  floating  on 
tho  water  to  show  where  the  anchor  is  situated.  Buoys 
are  of  various  kinds;  as  ron-4';(iy»,  in  the  fcrm  of  a 
cone ;  nun-buoys,  which  swell  in  the  middle,  and  tuper 
to  a  point  at  each  end;  cabk-luot/t,  empty  casks  em- 
ployed to  buoy  up  the  cable  in  rocky  anchorage.  Buoys 
are  also  used  to  indicate  the  position  of  rocks  and  choala, 
or  tQ  mark  a  channel. 

Tho  lift-buoy,  of  which  there  are  various  kinds,  is 
used  to  throw  overboard  to  preserve  a  person  from 
drowning.  The  kind  now  conmionly  used  in  the  navy 
consists  of  two  hollow  copper  vessels  connected  togeth- 
er, between  which  there  is  fixed  a  hollow  polo,  with  a 
port-firo  fixed  to  its  top.  This  apparatus,  which  is 
properly  ballasteil,  is  suspended  so  as  to  be  ready  for 
use  at  a  moment's  notice ;  and  it  is  so  contrived  that 
by  the  act  of  letting  it  off  the  port-firo  is  ignited;  thus 
enabling  the  person  in  the  water  to  discern  tho  buoy 
in  the  darkest  night. 

Burden  or  BlUthen  (Saxon  lyrdtn  or  byrlhen),  a 
fixed  qunntily  of  any  commodify  for  transit. 

Burden  of  a  Ship,  its  contents,  or  the  number  of 
tons  it  will  carry. — i't«  Tonnaue. 

Burgundy.     .SVe  Wink. 

Btuguudy  Pitch,  a  resin,  tho  produce  of  the  Pinus 
Abiiit,  or  spruce  fir.  It  is  obtained  by  making  incis- 
ions in  tho  bark  down  to  the  wood,  whence  it  flows 
thickly  and  languidly,  immediately  concreting  into 
flakes  that  adhere  firmly  to  tho  tree.  These,  being 
taken  off,  ore  melted  in  boiling  water,  and  strained 
through  coarse  cloths.  It  is  of  a  closo  consistence, 
rather  soft,  has  a  reddish-brown  color,  and  a  not  un- 
pleasant smell :  it  is  very  adhesive.  The  greatest 
quantity  is  collected  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neufcho- 
tel,  from  whence  it  is  brought  packed  in  casks.  A  fic- 
titious sort  is  made  in  Kngland,  and  found  in  the  sliops 
under  the  title  of  common  Burgundj-  pitch  :  it  may  bo 
distinguished  by  its  friability,  want  of  viscidity,  and 
I  uf  the  odor  which  ^haracteri'tes  the  genuine  sort. 

A  species  of  Burgundy  i,itch  exudes  spontaneously 
from  tho  Norway  spruce  fir.  This,  which  undergoes 
no  preparation,  is  tho  re.iin  or  t/iua  of  the  old  Lunduii 
rharmacopieias.  It  is  imported  in  tho  form  of  fours 
or  small  nnisses,  pocked  in  casks,  each  containing  from 
1  to  '2  cwt.  It  fetches  about  holf  tho  price  as  that  which 
if  strained. — (iitAv'8  Supplement  to  the  Vharntita jntins, 
Tiiomson'.s  J)i.tj)eniuit(iry. 

Burmah,  or  Bimiuah.  flio  Burmese  empire,  or 
kingdom  of  Avo,  a  slate  of  Farther  India,  and  furnier- 
ly  the  most  cxtcnsivu  and  powerful  in  that  peninsula; 
but  since  tho  war  of  the  Ilurmeso  with  the  British,  in 
lH2-l-'2(i,  its  territories  hove  been  comprised  within  lat. 
10"  and  27"  N.,  and  long.  93°  and  'M"  K.,  having  on 
the  west  Aracon  and  Munipoor,  on  the  north  the  Nn- 
gas  territory  and  l'pi)er  Assam,  on  tho  east  the  Chi- 
nese province  of  Yun-non,  the  independent  Laos  coun- 
try, ond  the  British  province  of  Marlaban  (from  which 
lost  it  is  separated  by  tho  Sa-luen  or  Than-lweng  Hiv- 
cr),  and  on  the  .south  the  Ciulf  of  Mortabau,  a  poiticn 
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of  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Katimated  area,  200,000  square 
niiles;  population  from  two  to  three  millions.  It  is 
romposed  of  the  kingdoms  of  Burmah,  Pegu,  and  Pong, 
with  portions  of  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Khyen, 
and  the  Shang  countries,  and  the  Kubo  valley  {Muni- 
poor),  reannexed  to  it  by  treaty  with  the  British  in 
llj34 ;  it  is  inclosed  on  most  sides  by  mountain  ranges, 
in  elevation  from  2000  to  6(K)0  feet  above  the  sea,  its 
central  part  consisting  of  the  basin  of  the  Irrawaddi. 
Lagoons  arc  numerous  in  low  beds  of  the  south,  and  in 
the  centre,  a  little  north  of  Ava,  is  a  lake  thirty  miles 
in  length  by  ten  miles  across.  The  country  is  reckon- 
ed salubrious.  From  May  till  the  middle  of  Septem- 
ber is  the  rainy  season.  From  September  till  March 
the  wcatlier  is  delightful,  the  tcmpcraturo  seldom  ex- 
ceeding 75"  ;  in  April  and  May  the  heat  becomes  very 
great,  but  is  soon  mitigated  by  the  commencement  of 
rain.  Annual  fall  of  rain  150  to  200  inches.  The  soil 
is  of  very  high  fertility ;  but  except  near  the  towns 
most  of  it  lies  waste,  or  is  only  irregularly  tilled ;  and 
agriculture  is  generally  in  the  most  backward  condi- 
tion. Rico  is  the  chief  crop,  especially  in  the  south ; 
pulses,  Indian  millet,  and  maize  are  raised  in  the  north, 
and  sesamum  is  universally  cultivated  for  cattle.  Other 
products  are,  cotton  of  short  staple,  indigo  (though  this 
product  is  so  badly  managed  as  to  bo  unlit  for  export), 
yams,  sweet  potatoes,  tobacco,  capsicums  in  great  quan- 
tities, gourds,  oil-plants,  bananas,  and  other  fruits,  betel 
nut  and  leaf,  sugar-cane,  onions,  garlic,  and  in  the  north 
a  kind  of  tea.  Teak,  of  a  quality  inferior  to  that  of 
both  Malabar  and  Java,  oak,  and  otiier  valuable  wood,s, 
abound  on  the  mountain  ranges,  and  palm  and  bamboo 
arc  ilso  plentiful.  Oxen,  l>ul}°aloe3,  and  goats  are  the 
principal  domestic  animals  used  for  draft,  and  the  ele- 
phant is  domesticated  for  the  same  purpose ;  a  good 
breed  of  horses  is  also  reared.  ]klineral  7>roduct3  are 
numerous  and  valuable.  The  gold  and  silver  obtain- 
ed in  the  empire  has  been  estimated  in  value  at  up- 
ward of  41200,000,  ond  the  produce  of  petroleum  in  pita, 
along  the  Irrawaddi,  to  8,000,000  lbs.  annually.  Fine 
marble,  serpentine,  amber,  sapphires,  and  ot!ier  gems, 
iron,  copper,  tin,  lead,  antimony,  sulphur,  nitre,  and 
coal,  are  also  found.  In  physical  form  the  Burmese 
are  more  allied  to  the  Mongolians  of  Eastern  Asia  than 
to  the  Hindoos.  Tiioir  figure  is  short,  squat,  robust, 
and  fleshy,  face  lozenge-shaped,  check-bones  large,  and 
eyes  obliquely  placed.  They  excel  in  boat-building, 
and  they  cast  bells,  work  in  gold  and  silver,  and  dye 
silk  and  other  fabrics,  weave  silk  and  cotton  goods,  and 
manufacture  lacciucrcd  wares,  paper,  coarse  earthen- 
wares, and  some  other  articles  in  a  respectable  manner; 
but  most  of  their  manufactured  goods  in  ordinary  use 
arc  imported  from  foreign  countries.  China  sends  silks, 
porcelain,  copper,  carpets,  me'als,  drugs,  tea,  etc.,  in 
return  for  rav;  cotton,  fcothera,  ivory,  birds'  nests, 
horns,  gums,  and  some  British  manufactures ;  this  in- 
tercourse being  chiefly  conducted  at  a  largo  annual  fair 
at  Dhanio.  From  the  Shan  tribes  tiio  Burmese  obtain 
tlioir  best  sword-blades,  with  lac,  wax,  varnish,  in  re- 
turn fur  salt  and  dried  fisli ;  other  articles  oro  mostly 
imported  by  son  from  British  India  and  the  A.  intic 
Archipelago,  anil  consist  of  British  cotton  goods,  areca 
and  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  iron,  hardwares,  copper,  lead, 
and  other  minerals,  opium,  augur,  spirits,  Knglish  glass, 
cartlien-warca,  fire-arms,  and  gunpowder,  the  manufnc- 
tiirca  of  the  Burmese  in  the  two  Inst  articles  being  of 
the  moat  wretched  description.  Public  revenue  is  de- 
rived from  a  tithe  of  the  proltt  of  cultivation,  duties 
of  I(J  per  cent,  on  imports,  and  5  per  cent,  on  exports, 
and  on  petroleum  collected,  a  roynl  monopoly  of  mar- 
ble, aml)er,  and  the  precious  mctala,  and  gems  ubove  a 
certain  size,  a  poll  tax  on  the  unsettled  tribes,  etc. ; 
and  the  whole  fiscal  system  is  "  replete  with  uncertain- 
ty, rapacity,  and  violence."  The  Burmeso  empire  is 
divided  into  seven  provinces.  Ava  and  tlonchobo 
have  alternately  been  conatitufed  the  capital  of  tiio  em- 
pire.   The  other  principal  towns  are,  Amarnpuro,  Sa- 
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kaing,  Bangoon,  Bassain,  Martaban,  Sctang,  Taungo, 
Promc,  I'atango,  Yandabo,  and  Bhamo.  In  1823  tho 
Burmese,  by  encroaching  on  the  East  India  Company's 
territories,  brought  on  a  war  with  tho  British,  which 
lasted  during  tho  years  1824-25,  and  terminated  in 
their  defeat  and  tho  cession  of  several  territories  to 
tho  English. 

Buroing-glaas  and  Concave  Mirrors.  Their 
power  was  not  unknown  to  Archimedes,  but  the  pow- 
ers  of  these  instniments  are  rendered  wonderful  by  the 
modem  improvements  of  Settalla;  of  Tchirnhausen, 
1080 ;  of  BulTon,  1747 ;  and  of  P»rker  and  others  more 
recently.  The  following  aro  experiments  of  tho  fusion 
of  substances  mudo  with  Mr.  Parker's  lens,  or  burning 
mirror : 

Btlbtlaneet  fun<t.  Wtiykt. 

I'ure  gLdd 20  gmina 

Silver 20  grains 

Copper 33  grains 

riatina 10  gralna 

Cast  Iron 10  graina 

Steel 10  gralna 

A  topaz 8  grains 

An  emerald 2  gralna 

A  crystal  |icbblu 7  gralna 

Flint 10  gralna 

(Jomclian 10  gralna 

Pumlce-Ktonc 10  gralna 

Green  wood  takes  fire  instantaneously;  water  boils 
immediately;  bcnei  are  calcined;  and  things  not  ca- 
pable of  melting  ut  once  become  red  hot  like  iron.^ 

Bushire  or  Abushire,  a  scu-port  town  of  Persia, 
in  the  province  of  Fara,  on  the  northeast  const  of  tho 
Persian  Gulf,  lut.  2!)°  N.,  long.  50°  50'  E.  Population 
uncertain,  but  estimated  by  Major  Wilson  at  from 
15,000  to  20,000.  Bushire  is  situated  at  tho  northern 
extremity  of  a  sandy  peninsula,  to  the  north  and  east 
of  which  is  tho  bnj'.  There  is  a  convenient  anchor- 
age for  large  ships  due  west  from  the  town,  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  in  from  25  to  28  feet  of  water ;  but 
ships  of  300  tons  liurdcn  or  thereby  lie  in  the  iimer 
roads,  to  tho  north,  about  six  miles  from  shore;  the 
anchorage  is  pretty  good;  but  during  violent  north- 
westerly gales  they  aro  sometimes  obliged  to  cut  their 
cables,  and  bear  up  for  Kurak,  a  small  island  about  15 
leagues  west-northweat  of  Bushire.  Tho  water  imme- 
diately to  the  east  of  tho  town  is  deep,  but  the  passage 
to  it  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  which  can  not  be  passed  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  eight  or  nine  feet  of  wa» 
ter,  except  at  spring-tides,  when  there  is  a  rise  of  from 
eight  to  ten  feet.  Tho  variation  in  1811  was  4"  43' 
\V.— Chart  of  the  Per.iian  Culf,  btj  Caitain  Uircim:, 
etc.  The  climate  hero,  as  in  all  the  other  porta  of  the 
Persian  Gulf,  is  extremely  hot,  particularly  June,  ..Inly, 
and  August.  The  unlioulthy  seoson  is  In  tho  fall  of 
the  year. 

BUBB,  a  small  sea-vessel,  used  by  tho  English  and 
tho  Dutch  in  tho  herring  fishery,  commonly  from  60  to 
GO  tons  burden,  and  sometimes  more.  A  buss  has  two 
aumll  sheds  or  cabins ;  one  nt  the  prow,  and  the  other 
at  the  stern :  that  at  the  prow  serves  for  a  kitchen. 

BusBOrah,  or  Basrah,  a  city  of  Arabia,  on  th.o 
western  bank  of  the  Shat-el-Arab  (the  name  given  to 
the  river  formed  by  tlie  junction  of  the  Tigris  and  tho 
Euphratea),  above'  70  miles  from  its  mouth,  lut.  30" 
30'  N.,  long.  47°  32'  E.  Population  uliout  00,000, 
consisting  of  Arabs,  Turks,  Persians,  Armenians,  .lews, 
etc.  Tho  houses  and  streets  are  moan  and  lilthy. 
There  is  a  vast  area  within  the  walls,  occupied  princi- 
pally by  gardens  and  plantations  of  date-trees,  and  in- 
tersected by  canals,  on  which  arc  numerous  small  craft. 

The  liarnt  tho  month  of  tho  Shat-cl-Aiab  has  only 
about  twelve  feet  of  water,  but  the  cluuii^el  within  is 
deep,  so  that  ships  of  500  tons  burden,  pro\'ided  tlicy 
cross  the  bar  at  the  springs,  nniy  without  difficulty 
asccnil  tho  rivor  as  far  as  tho  city ;  and  both  its  grand 
branches  nniy  be  navigated  to  a  gieat  diatanco  by 
smaller  vesseis.  Bussorah  is  tho  principal  inlet  on  the 
east,  through  wliioh  Indian  and  other  Eustom  products 
find  their  way  Into  tho  Turkish  empire.    Its  commerce 
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i»,  therefore,  even  at  present,  pretty  considerable ;  an<l 
were  the  rich  und  extensive  countries  traversed  by  the 
Tigris  and  the  Kuphrates  occupied  by  a  civilized  and 
industrious  people,  it  would  be  very  great.  Its  im- 
ports fVom  India  and  Kuropc  are  similar  to  those  at 
Hushire.  From  Persia  it  imports  shawls,  pearls  from 
Uahrcin,  etc.,  and  coffee  from  Mochu.  At  an  average, 
six  or  eight  Ilritlsb  ships  arrive  in  tho  course  of  tlic 
y enr  from  India ;  but  tho  |>rincipal  part  of  tlie  trade  is 
carried  on  in  Arabian  bottoms,  the  merchants  of  Mus- 
cat being  the  owners  of  some  of  the  finest  ships  that 
are  to  lie  met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.  Its  exiwrts  are 
principally  bullion,  pearls,  dates,  copper,  raw  silk, 
horses,  gull-nuts,  and  drugs.  Cuittuin  Hamilton  men- 
tions tliat  in  the  curly  part  of  last  century  the  exports 
of  dates  from  Bussorah  exceeded  10,000  tons  a  year. — 
ytw  Account  oy  the  Eiut  Imliea,  vol.  i.  p.  78.  The 
commerce  witli  tho  interior  is  conducted  by  means  of 
caravans  to  Aleppo  and  Bagdad ;  but  it  might  l>e  car- 
ried r-\  to  much  more  advantage  liy  means  of  steam- 
boats. It  was  at  one  time  proposed  to  forward  mails 
from  India  by  steam  by  the  Shat-el-Arab  and  the  Ku- 
pliratcs  toDlr,  thence  by  land  to  Scanderoon,  and  again 
by  st«am  to  the  Gibraltar  und  Knglund ;  but  this  proj- 
ect was  very  wisely  given  up  in  favor  of  the  route  by 
tho  Red  Sea. 

Money All  sorts  of  coins  circulate  here,  but  their 

values  are  constantly  fluctuating.  Accounts  arc  kept 
in  mamoodis  of  10  daninis,  or  100  floose ;  100  mamoodis 
make  a  toman,  which  may  be  valued  at  about  Id  sicca 
ruiwes,  or  i4is.  sterling. 

Wi  ig/ita  ond  if<  nturti. — Gold  und  silver  are  weighed 
by  tho  cheki  of  100  miscals,  or  7200  iMiglish  grains. 

Tlic  commercial  weights  are  the  maund  atteree,  the 
maund  sofy  or  sessc,  and  tlie  oke  of  Bagdad.  1  vakia 
=  19  oz.  avoirdupois;  2i  vaki!is  =  l  oke  of  Bagdad^ 
4l1\  oz.  avoirdu|x>is ;  1  maund  attcroe=28  llis.  8  oz. 
avoirdupois;  1  nmund  sofy=  20  His.  4oz.  avoirdupois; 
1  cutra  of  indigo  =  138  lbs.  15  oz.  avoirdupois. 

These  are  tho  weights  usc<l  by  tlio  Kuropeans  settled 
at  Bussorah  ;  those  used  by  the  Arabians  ditfcr  a  littlo 
from  tlie  above,  and  fre(iuently  also  among  tlicmsulves 
— a  circumstance  to  which  the  merchant  must  pay  par- 
ticular attention. 

The  long  measures  are  tho  Alupiio  yard  for  silks  and 
woolens =2  feet  2-4  inches;  the  Huddcd  ditto  for  cot- 
ton and  linens~2  feet  1'2  inches;  the  Bagdad  ditto 
for  all  purposes  =2  feet  7 'G  inches. 

For  further  detuib  as  to  tlie  commerce  of  Bussurub, 
tee  Kinney's  Mfmoir  on  the  J'trtian  Kmpire,  p.  'J8;l; 
Kki.i.y's  Oriented  3/etroloffy;  TiioriNTds's  J\iiitInJi<in 
Cnlculntor,  p.  421.  Niebuhr  has  given  a  plan  of  Bus- 
sorah, Voyiiije  rn  .liviJic,  tome  ii.  p.  170. 

Butchers.  Among  the  Bomans  there  were  three 
classes :  the  Sttiirii  provided  hogs ;  tho  Honrii  oxen  ; 
and  tho  Lanii,  whose  office  was  to  kill.  The  butcliers' 
trade  is  very  ancient  in  Knglund  ;  so  is  their  company 
in  l.ondon,  although  it  was  not  incorporated  until  the 
second  year  of  James  I.,  1004. — Annalt  of  lAmdon. 

Butlerage.    Sti:  I'ltisAuK. 

Butt,  a  vessel  or  measure  for  wine,  containing  two 
hogsheails,  or  12(1  wine  gallons. 

Butter  and  Cheese  (Da.  ,SrmA-,-  l)u.  liolrr;  Fr. 
Ikiirre;  Germ.  Ilutler;  It.  Burro,  Biitiro;  Lat.  liuly- 
rum;  I'ol.  Mculn;  Port.  Manteiga;  !{uss.  Mtuilo  A'o- 
rou-e;  Sp.  .Uanltca;  Sw.  Smir).  Butter  is  known  as 
a  fat,  unctuous,  and,  in  tcm|)criitc  '■limates,  u  pn'tty 
firm  Bubstancp,  obtained  from  milk,  or  atliur  from 
cream,  by  the  process  of  churning.  According  to  sonu^ 
writers,  it  was  late  before  tho  Greeks  had  any  notion 
of  butter,  and  by  tho  early  Romans  it  was  used  only 
as  a  medicine — never  us  finid.  Tlie  ('liristiaiis  of  Kgypt 
burned  butter  in  their  lumps,  instead  of  oil,  in  the  third 
century.  In  1675,  there  fell  in  Ireland,  during  the 
winter  time,  a  thick  yellow  dsw,  which  had  all  the 
insdiclnal  properties  of  butter.  In  AfHca,  vegetable 
butter  It  made  fhnn  the  fhiit  of  the  shea-tree,  and  is 


of  richer  taste,  at  Kcbba,  than  any  butter  made  from 
<;owb'  nrlk. — Mi'Noo  Pakk.  The  various  circum- 
stances attending  tho  introduction  and  use  of  butter  in 
antiquity  have  been  investigated  by  Beckmann  with 
great  learning  and  industry.  The  conclusion  at  which 
ho  arrives  is,  "  that  butter  was  not  used  either  by  the 
Greeks  or  Romans  in  cooking  or  the  preparation  of 
food,  nor  was  it  brought  upon  their  tables  by  way  of 
dessert,  as  is  every  where  customary  at  present.  *  iv'e 
never  lind  it  mentioned  by  Gulen  and  others  as  a  foot) 
though  they  have  spoken  of  it  as  applicable  to  other 
purposes.  No  notice  is  taken  of  it  by  Apicus ;  nor  is 
there  any  thing  suid  of  it  in  tluit  respect  by  tho  uu- 
thon  who  treat  of  agriculture,  though  they  have  given 
us  very  particular  Uiformation  with  respect  to  inilk, 
cheese,  and  oil.  lliis,  as  hos  been  remarked  by  others, 
may  be  easily  accounted  for  by  the  ancients  having 
accustomed  themselves  to  the  use  of  good  oil ;  and  in 
the  like  manner,  butter  is  verj-  little  employed  at  pres- 
ent in  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  southern  parts 
of  Franco." — Uutory  oj'  JnvtnlUns,  vol.  ii.  p.  413,  En- 
glish edition. 

Uoolunann  has  further  shown  that  tho  little  butter 
that  was  used  by  tho  ancients  was  in  un  oily  or  liquid 
state ;  and  such  is  its  usual  state  in  all  hot  countries. 
It  is  rather  singular  that  Beckmann  docs  not  allude 
to  the  consumption  of  butter  by  the  Arabs,  by  whom 
it  has  been  very  extensively  used  from  a  remote  period. 

"Arab  cookery  is  extremely  J'rutnt,  more  so  than 
even  tho  Italian;  but  no  oil  is  used  for  culinary  pur- 
poses, except  in  frying  lish.  Butter  is  their  universal 
sauce,  and  of  it  the  consumption  is  immense;  their 
vegotaiile  dishes  float  in  butter;  with  it  they  work 
their  aJjove  (^pasto  made  of  dates)  into  a  proper  consist- 
ency ;  dried  corn,  or  bread  crumbs,  boiled  in  butter,  is 
a  common  breakfast  with  all  classes  ;  and  in  tlic  des- 
sert, the  ktmnuiyes  are  prepared  for  use  in  the  same 
manner.  In  sliort,  butter  forms  an  indispensable  part 
of  tho  diet  of  the  Arab ;  and,  besides  the  various  forms 
in  which  It  is  taken  with  other  articles,  it  is  a  common 
practice  with  both  Bedouins  and  townspeople  to  swal- 
low a  cotTcc-cupful  of  butter  every  morning;  the  for- 
mer, and  tho  lower  orders  of  the  latter,  adding  another 
half  cup,  which — to  tlio  disgust  of  strangers — they  siiufT 
up  their  nostrils !  Arab  butter  is  inude  from  the  milk 
of  sheep  and  gouts,  that  of  camels  not  being  used  fur 
that  purpose.  The  home  supjily  is  nut  nearly  suflicient 
for  the  consumption,  and  butter  consequently  furnit 
an  importuut  article  of  im|iortation."  —  (jtuyrojihical 
Diclivnury,  arlich'  A  riihiu. 

Considerable  (luuntitics  of  butter  ure  made  in  Ire- 
land, anil  it  forms  u  prominent  article  in  the  exports 
of  that  country  :  generally  it  is  verj  inferior  to  that  of 
Britain;  but  this  is  a  consequence  ruthcr  of  the  want 
of  cleunliness  und  attention  tlian  of  any  inferiority  in 
the  milk.  iSomo  of  the  best  Irish  liuttcr  brought  to 
London,  after  being  washed  and  repuiked,  is  sold  as 
l)orsct>iliiru  and  I'uinbridge  butter.  The  suit  Imttcr 
of  Holland  is  siijierior  to  tliut  of  every  other  country  j 
largo  quantities  of  it  arc  unnually  exported.  It  furnis 
about  two-thirds  of  all  the  foreign  butter  imported 
by  England,  the  rest  being  lirought  from  Gerinuny, 
Denmark,  etc.  'I'lic  production  and  consumption  uf 
butter  in  Great  Brituin  is  very  great.  The  consiini|i- 
tion  in  the  Kiiglish  nietro|iolis  may,  it  is  lielieved,  lie 
averaged  at  uiioiit  eight  pounds  a  year  for  eudi  indi- 
vidual ;  and  supposing  this  estimate  to  be  nearly  aicu- 
rate,  and  the  |Hipulation  to  unuiuut  to  2,3(K),0()(),  the  to- 
tal annual  consumption  would,  on  this  liypothesis,  lie 
18,400,000  lbs.,  or  8214  tons ;  but  to  this  may  be  added 
.'KIOO  tons  for  the  butter  required  for  the  victualing  of 
ships  and  other  pur|Hiscs;  making  the  total  conHuni|i- 
tlon,  in  round  numbers,  11,200  tons,  or  25,088,(M)0  lbs., 
which  at  lOi/.  |)er  |iound  would  lie  worth  i.'l,04.'i,.').'!il. 

Tho  census  of  1840  furnishes  us  no  statistics  from 
which  we  can  accurately  determine  tho  quantity  of 
butter  and  cheese  then  produced.     The  value  of  both 
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{9  ir.-ert  under  the  heading  of  "value  of  the  products 
of  the  dairy"  at  the  sura  of  $88,787,008.  It  is  pre- 
emwd  that  the  marshals  made  their  returns  in  accord- 
ance with  the  prices  governing  in  their  respective  dls- 
tiict!),  which  wouhl  differ  so  widely  as  to  render  any 
ousumed  average  a  mere  conjecture.  New  York  is  far 
in  advance  of  any  other  State  in  the  productiveness  of 
it9  duiricj.  They  yield  one-fourth  of  all  the  butter, 
and  nearly  one-half  the  cheese  produced  in  the  Union. 
Pennsylvania,  which  makes  40,000,000  pounds  of  but- 
ter, i"  less  prolitic  in  cheese  than  several  smaller  States. 
In  this  latter  article  Ohio  is  before  all  other  competi' 
tors,  except  New  York. 
Ctnsui  Report,  I80C. — ^The  following  table  shows  the 


amount  of  dairy 
States  for  several 


products  exported  from  the  United 
years: 


Y»n. 

Bulttr. 

rhMM. 

Vslua. 

Pound!. 

Pound!. 

« 

1820-'21 

1,0««,(>24 

766,431 

190,287 

1880-'81 

1,728,212 

1,131,817 

264,796 

184t>-'41 

8,I8M»8 

1,748,471 

604,816 

IMl-'M 

2,0A6,1S8 

2,486,607 

886,186 

1842_'43 

3,408,247 

8,440,144 

508,968 

18«-'44 

8,261,952 

7,348,146 

769,829 

1844-'46 

8,687,489 

7,941,187 

878,866 

1845-'46 

8,436,060 

8,676,890 

1,003,087 

1S46-'4T 

4,214,433 

16,673,600 

i,74i,no 

184T-'-»8 

2,751,086 

12,918,806 

1,361,668 

18«-'49 

8,406,242 

17,438,682 

1,664,167 

1849--B0 

8,876,176 

13,320,817 

1,216,463 

1860-'61 

8,094,642 

10,361,189 

1,124,662 

PBOIIUCT  of  BUTTKB  AMD  CUEXSE  IN  Till  SXTEBAL    STATES   IS   1880,   AMD  VALCI!  OK   DAIBT    PeODCOTS  1M  1840. 


SUtM  Md  TerrLlori«a. 


ButUr. 


T 


Totil,  IMP. 


D*lry  Produott. 


Alabama 

Arlmiiwu 

CtliforniH 

Columbia,  Uistrlct  of .. 

Connecticut 

D«lavare 

Florida 

Georgia  

Illinois 

Indiana 

Io»» 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Maasachuaotts 

Michigan 

Mlssiiulppi 

Missouri 

New  Ilarapahtre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PennsylvanLx 

lUiodc  Island 

iiouth  Carolina 

Tennessee  

Teias 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Territory . . . 
New  .Mexico  Territory. 

Oregon  Territory 

L'Uh  Territory 

Total 


Ponada. 

4,008,811 

1,864,289 

706 

14,87-2 

6,498,119 

1,056,808 

871,498 

4,640,680 

12,626,643 

12,881,838 

2,171,188 

0,947,523 

683,069 

0,243,811 

8,806,160 

8,071,370 

7,065,878 

4,846,234 

7,834,369 

6,977,066 

0,487,210 

79,766,004 

4,148,200 

84,440,379 

89,878,418 

998,670 

2,981,850 

8,139,885 

2,844,000 

12,137,980 

11,080,369 

8,688,780 

1,100 

111 

211,464 

83,309 


31.%348,306 


Pounds. 

81,412 

80,088 

180 

1,800 

6,363,277 

8,187 

18,016 

46,976 

1,278,225 

624,86( 

200,840 

218,954 

1,957 

2,434,464 

8,976 

7,088,142 

1,011,492 

21,191 

203,672 

8,196,668 

865,780 

49,741,413 

98,021 

20.819,542 

2,806,034 

316,503 

4,970 

177,681 

98,299 

8,720,834 

430,292 

400,283 

6^848 
86,980 

ao,<ig8 


Pounds. 

4,040,223 

1,884,327 

855 

16,872 

11,861,396 

1,058,496 

889,813 

4,687,886 

13,804,768 

13,806,099 

2,381,028 

10,161,477 

685,026 

11,678,268 

3,810,135 

18,189,812 

8,077,270 

4,867,428 

8,037,981 

10,178,619 

9,852,966 

129,507,507 

4,242,211 

65,268,921 

42,383,452 

1,312,178 

2,986,820 

8,317,266 

2,440,199 

20,868,814 

11,826,681 

4,034,038 

1,100 

5,959 

248,444 

114,307 


* 

266,200 
69,206 

6,666 

1,376,634 

113,828 

23,094 

008,172 

428,178 

742,260 

23,609 

931,308 

183,069 

1,406,909 

457,466 

2,373,299 

301,062 

889,686 

100,438 

1,688, 613 

1,328,032 

10,496,021 

674,349 

1,848,869 

8,187,292 

228,229 

677,810 

472,141 

2,0fl8',73T 

1,480,488 

35,677 


105,535,894 


418.881.200 


$83,770,808 


Milch  Cowl. — Under  the  general  term  of  "neat  cat- 
tle" were  embraced  in  the  sixth  census  of  the  United 
States  the  three  descriptions  of  animals  designated  in 
that  of  18uO  as  milch  cows,  working  oxen,  and  other 
cattle.  The  aggregate  of  the  three  classes,  in  1840, 
was  14,971,586;  In  1850,  18,355,287.  The  increase, 
therefore,  between  the  two  periods  was  3,38!),701,  or 
nlKiut  20  \Kt  cent.  They  appear  to  be  distributed  quite 
equally  over  the  Union.  The  amount  of  butter  pro- 
duced ^ivcs  an  average  of  something  over  49  pounds 
to  each  milch  cow.  The  average  production  of  cheese 
to  each  cow  is  16}  pounds.  As  with  horses,  the  same 
allowance  must  be  made,  on  account  of  the  omission  of 
cows,  except  in  connection  with  agriculture.  The  only 
schedules  in  which  the  live  stock  of  the  country  could 
be  enuniorated  were  those  used  for  obtaining  the  agri- 
cultural products  of  farms.  From  the  fact  that  the 
sihedules  for  enimieroting  agricultural  productions  and 
live  stock  were  not  used  in  citiec,  their  live  stock  was 
necessarily  omitted.  The  value  of  the  butter  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  in  1850  was  estimated  at 
150,135,000;  and  cheese,  |5,276,000.— CetwiM  lieporl, 
1850. 

Bntteraut-tree  (Jughns  calharttca).  This  species 
of  walnut  is  known  in  the  United  States  under  dlflfer- 
ent  denominations.  In  Massachusetts,  Now  Hamp- 
shiie,  and  Vermont,  it  Iwars  the  name  of  uil-nut ;  in 
Ponnuvlvunia  and  Maryland,  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  it  is  generally  known  by  that  of  icAiVs  walnut; 
In  Coimectijut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and 
V 


the  mountainous  districts  of  the  upper  parts  of  the 
Carolinas,  it  is  called  butternut.  The  last  of  these 
names  we  have  adopted,  because  it  is  most  generally 
used.  This  tree  is  found  in  the  Canadas,  in  all  of  the 
New  England  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri, 
and  in  the  bottoms  which  border  on  the  Ohio.  It 
flourishes  most  abundantly  in  a  cold,  unproductive 
soil,  interspersed  with  large  rocks,  and  on  the  stpep, 
elevate>'  banks  of  rivers.  From  its  want  of  solidity, 
and  from  the  difficulty  of  procuring  pieces  of  consider- 
able length,  the  timber  of  the  butternut  is  seldom  used 
in  the  construction  of  houses.  As  it  long  resists  the 
effects  of  beat  and  of  moisture,  it  is  esteemed  for  the 
posts  and  rails  of  rural  fence.  For  corn  shovels  and 
wooden  dishes,  it  is  preferred  to  the  red  flowering  ma- 
ple, because  it  is  lighter  and  less  liable  to  split.  In 
Vermont  it  is  used  for  the  panels  of  coaches  and  chaises ; 
the  workmen  find  it  excellently  adapted  to  this  object, 
nut  only  from  its  liglitness,  but  because  it  is  not  liable 
to  split,  -'id  receives  paint  in  a  superior  manner. — 
BitowN'.'i  Si/lm  Americana. 

Button-'wood,  or  8yoamore-tree.  In  the  At- 
lantic States  this  tree  is  commonly  known  by  the  name 
of  butlon-wood,  and  sometimes  in  Virginia  by  that  of 
water-beech.  On  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  and  in  the 
States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  it  is  most  frequent- 
ly known  by  the  niuno  of  sycamore.,  and  by  some  per- 
sons plane-tree.  The  French  of  Canada  and  of  Upper 
Louisiana,  give  it  the  name  of  coilon-tree.     The  wood, 
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in  seasoning,  becomes  of  a  dull  red ;  Its  grain  is  fine 
.Jid  close,  and  it  is  susceptible  of  a  Itrighter  polish 
than  the  wood  of  the  beech,  to  which  it  l>earB  some 
resemblance.  Its  concentric  circles  are  divided  into 
numerous  sections,  by  tine  medullary  rays  extending 
(Vom  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  When  a  trunk 
is  sawn  in  a  direction  parallel  to  these  rays,  they  ap- 
pear larger  than  when  it  is  cut  parallel  to  the  concen- 
tric circles.  It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  division 
should  be  made  in  the  intermediate  direction,  so  that 
the  spots  may  be  of  a  proper  size  and  at  equal  distances, 
which  gives  an  elegant  surface  to  the  wood.  Cabinet- 
makers seldom  make  use  of  this  wood,  on  account  of 
its  liability  to  warp,  except  for  bedsteads,  which  re- 
tain the  color  of  the  wood,  andaro  coated  with  varnish. 
This  wood  speedily  decays  when  exposed  to  the  at- 
mosphere, hence  it  is  only  proper  for  work  that  is  shel- 
tered from  the  weather;  when  thoroughly  seasoned,  it 
may  be  usefully  employed  in  the  interior  of  houses  for 
joists,  and  for  sheathing  the  frame.  It  never  is  used 
in  naval  nrdiitecture. — Bhown's  Si/lra  Americana. 

Buttons  (Du.  Kiwopfn ;  Fr.  Bouton ;  Ger.  Knojyfe ; 
It.  Bottoni ;  Kuss.  Pogowizn ;  Sp.  Botones)  are  well- 
known  articles,  serving  to  fasten  clothes,  etc.  They 
are  manufactured  of  an  endless  variety  of  materials 
and  forms.  Buttons  were  of  early  manufacture  in  En- 
gland ;  those  covered  with  cloth  were  prohibited  by  a 
statute,  thcrcl>y  to  encourage  the  manufacture  of  met- 
al buttons,  8  Cieo.  I.,  1721.  The  manufacture  owes 
nothing  to  encouragement  from  any  quarter  of  late 
years. 

Buttress,  a  kind  of  abutment  built  archwise,  or  a 
mass  of  stone  or  brick,  serving  to  support  the  side  of  a 


building  or  wall  externally,  when  very  high  or  loaded 
with  a  heavy  superstructure.  Buttresses  ere  ehieOy 
used  against  the  angles  of  steeples  and  on  the  outside 
of  such  buildings  as  bive  heavy  roofs,  which  would  bo 
apt  to  thmst  out  the  walla  If  unsupported  in  this  man- 
ner. They  are  sometimes  placed  for  a  support  and 
abutment  against  the  feet  of  arches  that  am  turned 
across  great  halls  in  old  palaces,  abbeys,  etc.  f'tying 
huttrestet  tre  such  as  are  carried  across  by  an  arch  from 
one  wall  to  another. 

Byron,  John,  was  the  second  son  of  M'illiam,  lord 
Byron ;  bom  Noveml)er  8,  1723.  He  went  out  with 
Lord  Anson,  in  the  Wager,  about  1740,  and  was  wreck- 
ed on  the  coast  of  South  America.  An  Indian  chief- 
tain conveyed  him  and  his  companions,  after  thirteen 
months  of  dreadful  sufferings  and  privations,  to  tlie 
island  of  Chiloe,  from  whence  they  made  their  way 
northward,  and  were  kindly  treated  by  the  Spaniards 
(though  they  wire  at  war  with  England),  in  conse- 
quence of  the  chivalrous  conduct  of  Lord  Anson  toward 
some  Spanish  Indies  whom  he  had  taken  prisoners. 
Tills  wreck,  and  the  sufferings  throiJgh  which  they 
passed,  form  the  suliject  of  "Byron'i  A'n/Ta^iif,"  which 
wos  published  in  1746.  He  was  constantly  employed 
by  the  British  government,  both  in  war  nnd  peace 
and,  among  other  public  services,  he  destroyed  the 
French  squadron,  then  lying  in  Chaleur  Bay.  In 
command  of  two  shipt-,  he  made  a  voyage  to  the  South 
Sea  in  176-1 ;  was  appointed  superior  of  the  West  India 
fleet  in  1778,  and  soon  after  created  vice-admiral  of 
the  white.  He  died  in  London,  April  10,  178t),  enjoy- 
ing to  the  last  a  well-earned  reputation.  The  poet, 
Lord  George  Gordon  Byron,  was  his  graadson. 


c. 


Cabbage,  a  biennial  plant  (Brassica,  Linn.),  of 
which  there  arc  many  varieties.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  any  particular  description ;  it  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  United  States.  Sour-crout,  or  more 
properly  muer-h-aiil,  is  a  very  favorite  dish  in  Ger- 
many ;  it  consists  of  a  fermented  mess  of  salted  cab- 
bage. 

Cabin,  an  apartment  in  a  ship  for  ofBcers  and  pas- 
sengers. In  large  ships  there  arc  several  cabins,  the 
principal  of  which  is  occupied  by  the  commander.  In 
Small  vessels  there  is  only  one  cabin,  which  is  in  the 
item.  The  bed-places  in  ships  are  also  called  cabim ; 
or,  more  comnionlj',  berth*.  Berth  is  used,  likewise, 
for  the  room  where  a  numlwr  of  men  mess  and  reside. 
— E.  A. 

Cables  arc  strong  ropes  or  chains,  principally  used 
in  the  anchoring  or  mooring  of  sliips.  Itope  cables  are 
principally  manufactured  of  hemp ;  but  in  the  East 
they  are  more  frequently  made  of  coir,  or  tho  fibrous 
part  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and  in  some  places,  particularly 
on  the  Red  Sea,  of  the  coating  of  the  Inanches  of  the 
date-tree,  ffemp  cablet  are  formed  of  three  principal 
strands,  everj'  strand  of  three  ropes,  and  each  rope  of 
three  twists.  The  twicts  have  more  or  fewer  threads, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  thickness  of  tlio  cable. 
All  vessels  have  ready  for  service  three  caliles,  which 
are  usually  designated  the  sheet  cal)le,  tho  best  btitcer 
cable,  and  the  small  boteer  cable ;  but  besides  these, 
most  ships  have  some  spare  caldes.  The  ordinary 
length  of  a  calilc  is  from  100  to  120  fathoms. 

fron  Cablet. — The  application  of  strong  iron  chains 
or  cables  to  the  purposes  of  navigation  is  a  late  and  an 
important  discovery  I)y  Captain  Samuel  Brown,  Brit- 
ish navy.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  this  application 
should  not  have  been  made  at  a  much  earlier  period. 
On  rocky  bottoms,  or  where  coral  is  abundant,  a  hemp- 
en cable  speedily  chafes,  and  is  often  quite  destroyed 
ill  a  few  months,  or  perhaps  days.  M.  Bougainville, 
the  French  navigator,  in  his  voyage  of  discovery,  lost 
sir  anchors  in  the  space  of  nine  days,  nnd  narrowly 


escaped  shipwreck— a  result,  says  thot  able  seaman, 
which  would  not  have  ha)>pened,  "  si  ««!(.«  eussions  ile 
munis  des  quetijues  cha'mes  defer.  C'est  vne  prtcaufion 
que  ne  doivtnt  Jamais  oubtier  tims  les  narigatciirs  deslims 
adepareils  voyages."— Voyage  autour  du  Monde,  p.  207, 
4to  ed.  Tho  work  from  which  this  extract  is  taken 
was  published  in  1771 ;  and  yet  it  was  not  till  nearly 
forty  years  after  that  any  attempt  was  made  practi- 
cally to  profit  by  so  judicious  a  siigj,ostion.  Tlie  dif- 
ficulties in  the  way  of  importing  hemp  from  1)<08  to 
1814,  ami  its  consequent  high  price,  gave  the  first 
great  stimulus  to  the  manufacture  of  iron  cal>les.  Iron 
caliles  are  constructed  in  different  ways  (see  J-'ncyclo- 
pedia  Metropolitana') ;  but  they  arc  uniformly  tcstcii  liy 
a  machine,  which  stroins  them  by  a  force  greater  tlian 
tho  absolute  strength  of  the  hempen  caldo  llicy  are 
intended  to  replace.  By  this  means  the  risk  of  acci- 
dent from  defective  links  is  cflft'cluallj-  obviated;  and 
there  are  exceedingly  few  instances  in  which  an  iron 
calde  has  broken  at  sen.  Tlieir  great  weight  also  con- 
I  tributes  to  their  strength,  inasmuch  as  the  impulse  of 
the  frtiip  is  checked  liefore  the  caldc  is  brought  nearly 
to  ft  straight  line,  or  tliat  the  stroin  oppronches  to  a 
maximum.  Bolts  and  shackles  are  provided  at  every 
fathom  or  two  fathoms,  liy  striking  out  which  the  sliip 
may,  if  necessary,  be  detached  from  her  anchors  with 
less  difficulty  than  a  hempen  cable  can  be  cut.  Even 
in  their  most  defective  fonn,  iron  cables  are  a  great 
deal  stronger  than  those  of  hemp ;  and  as  to  duraliil- 
ity,  no  sort  of  comparison  can  bo  made.  No  wonder, 
therefore,  chat  they  should  be  rapidly  superseding  the 
latter ;  which  arc  now  almost  wholly  laid  aside  in  tlic 
navy,  and  to  a  grcot  extent  also  in  the  merchant  serv- 
ice. The  sheet  anchor  cable  is  the  greatest  calile  be- 
longing to  a  ship.  The  stream  cable  is  a  hawser  or 
rope  used  to  moor  the  ship  in  a  river  or  haven  shelter- 
ed from  the  wind  and  seo. 

Cabot,  Sebastian,  the  celebrated  navigator  and 
re-discoverer  of  the  American  continent  (the  coniinent 
of  Nortli  America  hud  been  seen,  and  even  repeatedly 
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visited  ftl>out  flvo  centuries  beforo  by  the  IceUnders), 
was  the  Bon  of  John  Cal)Ot,  a  Venetian  merchant  resi- 
dent in  England,  and  was  bom  about  the  year  1477. 
Although  long  the  subject  of  much  dispute,  it  is  now 
certain  that  England  was  the  place  of  his  nativity.    In 
an  ancient  collection  of  voyages  and  travels  by  Rich- 
ard Eden,  a  learned  writer  and  contemporary  of  Sebas- 
tian, the  author,  in  a  marginal  note,  says,  "  Sebastian 
Calioto  tould  me,  that  lie  was  borne  in  Brystowe  (Bris- 
tol), and  that  at  iiii  yoare  ould  he  was  carried  with 
Ids  father  to  Venice,  and  so  returned  agayne  into  En- 
gland with  his  father  after  certayrte  years,  whereby  he 
was  thought  to  have  been  bom  in  Venice." — Pecadts 
.1/  the  jVe'c  World,  fol.  255.     It  also  appears  that  ho 
rcturrcd,  while  still  young  (pane  infant),  to  England, 
and  remained  there  till  he  jn-ew  up  to  minhood.     The 
lirilliant  discoveries  of  Columbus  having  awakened  a 
spirit  of  enterprise  throughout  the  enlightened  nations 
of  Europe,  Henry  VII.  of  England  was  not  slow  in 
perceiving  the  advantages  to  lio  gained  by  promoting 
adventure  in  the  new  career  opened  up  to  human  am- 
liition.    The  alMmportant  and  engrossing  ol^ect  was 
to  discover  a  route  to  India;  and  an  expedition  in  a 
northwesterly  direction,  ostensibly  to  reach  what  was 
called  Cathay,  or  the  Land  of  Spice,  was  projected  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  and  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  English  government.   The  first  patent,  which  bears 
date  March  5,  1496  (Rvmer,  Fadera,  vol.  xii.  p.  69.5), 
was  given  to  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  Lewis, 
Sebastian,  and  Saucius.     The  patentees  were  empow- 
ered to  set  up  the  royal  banner,  and  occupy  and  pos- 
sess a'l  the  "  newly-found"  lands  in  the  name  of  the 
iiinp.  vho  reserved  a  fifth  of  tho  profits.     It  was  also 
stipulated  that  the  vessels  should  return  to  Bristol,  and 
itiat  the  privilege  of  exclusive  resort  and  traffic  should 
lielong  to  t!ie  patentees.     Although  tho  patent  wos 
conferred  on  John  Cabot  and  his  three  sons,  there  can 
Ijc  no  douht,  even  if  the  father  did  accompany  the  ex- 
pedition, that  its  success  was  entirely  owing  to  the  gen- 
ius of  Sebastian. 

It  is  now  undoubted  that  to  Sebastian  olone  belongs 
the  glory  of  the  re-discovery  of  the  terra  Jtrma  of  the 
Western  World.  Tho  expedition,  consisting  of  tho 
ship  commanded  by  Sebastian,  and  three  or  four 
smaller  vessels,  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  beginning 
of  May,  1497 ;  and  an  ancient  Bristol  manuscript  re- 
cords the  fact  tlia'  "  in  the  year  1497,  the  24th  June, 
on  St.  .Tnhn's  day,  was  Newfoundland  found,  by  Bris- 
tol men,  in  a  ship  called  the  Mathew."  On  the  author- 
ity of  Peter  Martyr,  we  learn  that,  after  quitting  the 
north,  wiiere  he  reached  latitude  sixty-seven  and  a 
half,  Oahot  proceeded  along  tho  coast  of  tho  continent, 
Ml  a  latitude  corresponding  probably  with  that  of  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Indeed,  he  is  said  to  have  gone 
so  far  southward,  "  ut  Cubam  Insulam  a  licva  longi- 
tudlne  graduum  pene  parcm  habucrit."  A  failure  of 
provisions  at  this  point  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
further  pursuit,  ond  tho  expedition  returned  to  En- 
diind.  Tlie  second  jiatent  is  dated  3d  February,  1498, 
anil  gives  autliority  to  "John  Knl}Otto,  or  his  depu- 
ties," to  take  at  pleasure  six  English  ship.s,  and  "  them 
convey  and  ledo  to  tlio  loude  and  isles  of  Inte  found." 
Shortly  after  the  date  of  this  patent,  John  Cabot  died ; 
ami  it  is  said  that  his  sons,  Lewis  andSnticitis,  went  to 
settle  in  Italy.  Sebastian,  however,  did  not  abandon 
the  enterprise  in  which  ho  had  embarked ;  and  a  sec- 
ond voyage  was  zealously  undertaken  under  his  super- 
intendence. A  ship  equipped  ot  the  king's  expense, 
along  with  four  small  vessels,  sailed  from  Bristol  in 
the  spring  of  the  year  1498.  The  rcpult  of  tho  expc- 
'lition  is  unfortunately  wrapt  in  much  obscurity.  Go- 
mara  alone  furnishes  us  with  what  may  be  a  correct 
aceount.  According  to  this  author,  Cabot  "directed 
his  course  by  the  trade  of  islande,  uppon  the  Cape  of 
Labrador,  at  Iviii.  degrees;  afllrmynge  that,  in  the 
raonetho  of  July,  there  was  such  could,  and  heapes  of 
I'o. that  heiliirst  passe  no  further;  also,  that  the  dayes 


were  very  longe,  and  in  manor  without  nyght,  and  the 
nyghtes  very  clear.  Certayne  it  is,  that  at  the  Ix. 
degrees,  the  longest  day  is  of  xviii.  houres.  But  con- 
syderynge  the  coulde,  and  the  straungeness  of  the 
unkno^ren  lande,  he  turned  his  course  from  thense  to 
the  west,  folowynge  the  coast  of  the  lande  of  Baccalaos 
unto  the  xxxviii.  degrees,  fW>m  whense  he  returned  to 
Englande." — Eden's  Decadei,  fol.  818.  The  results  of 
this  second  voyage  were  not  sufficiently  important  to 
induce  Henry  to  equip  another  expedition.  We  have 
good  authority  for  believing,  however,  that  Cabot,  in 
1499,  "  with  no  extraordinary  preparations  sett  forth 
from  BristoU,  and  made  greato  discoveries." — Seyeu's 
Memoirs  of  liriitd.  But  the  narrative  of  Cabot's  life 
for  tlic  fifteen  years  subsequent  to  the  departure  of  his 
second  expedition  is  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  One 
circumstance  deserves  notice,  that  during  that  period 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  company  with  Hojeda,  crossed 
tho  Atlantic  for  the  ^rst  time,  while  Sebastian  was 
prosecuting  his  third  voyage. 

After  the  death  of  Henry  Vil.,  upon  the  invitation 
of  Ferdinand,  Sebastian  Cabot  went  to  Spain;  and 
Vespucci,  who  held  the  office  of  piIot-m(\jor,  having' 
died,  he  was  appointed  his  successor.  Ho  was  soon 
employed  in  a  general  revision  of  maps  and  charts ; 
and  his  public  and  private  character  endeared  him  to 
most  of  the  learned  and  good  men  in  Spain.  The  death 
of  Ferdinand  put  an  end  to  an  expedition  then  in  con- 
templation. Tho  ignoble  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  V.  frustrated  all  further  hopes  of  its  prose- 
cution ;  and  Cabot  returned  to  England,  where,  under 
Henry  VIII.,  he  got  honorable  employment,  and  per- 
formed another  westwardly  voyage  in  1517,  which, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  In  1518  we  And  Cabot 
in  Spain,  and  again  reinstated  in  the  appointment  of 
pilot-major.  The  dispute  between  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  regard  to  their  respective  rights  to  the  Moluccas 
having  l)cen  decided  at  the  Congress  of  Bad^jos,  in 
1524  in  favor  of  Spain,  a  company  was  formed  at  Se- 
ville to  open  a  commercial  intercourse  with  those 
islands ;  and  Cabot,  with  the  title  of  captain  general, 
after  many  delays,  set  sail  with  a  fleet  in  April,  1526, 
The  squadron  was  ill  assorted,  and  a  mutiny  broke  out ; 
in  consequence  of  which  he  diverted  his  course  from 
the  Moluccas  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  up 
which  he  penetrated  about  three  hundred  and  lifty 
leagues.  He  erected  a  fort  at  St.  Salvador,  and  after- 
ward sailing  up  the  Parana,  he  built  other  two  forts. 
He  subsequently  entered  tho  Paraguay,  where  ho  was 
drawn  into  a  sanguinary  contest  with  tho  natives. 
From  the  report  thei.  made  liy  him  to  Charles  V.,  it  is 
probable,  had  he  been  supplied  with  means  and  ammu- 
nition, he  would  have  made  the  conquest  of  Pern, 
which  Pizarro  afterward  accomplished  witli  his  own 
private  resources.  After  tarrying  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
ceiving supplies,  Cabot  was  forced  to  return  to  Spain, 
where  he  resumed  his  functions  of  pilot-m^jor. 

He  finally  settled  in  England,  where  he  appcarts  to 
have  exercised  a  general  supervision  over  tlio  maii- 
timo  concerns  of  the  country,  and  enjoyed  a  pension  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  merks.  It  was  then  that  he  dis- 
closed to  E<lward  VI.  his  discovery  of  tho  phenomenon 
of  the  variation  of  the  needle ;  a  discovery  for  which 
alone  his  name  deserves  to  be  immortalized.  It  was 
also  at  his  instigation  that  the  important  expedition 
was  undertaken  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of  tho 
trade  with  Russia;  and  in  the  cliarter  of  the  company 
of  merchant  adventurers  he  was  nominated  governor 
for  life,  as  "  the  chiefest  setter  forth"  of  the  enterprise. 
Cabot  lived  to  a  very  advanced  age,  and  died  about 
1557,  probably  in  London ;  but  neither  the  date  of  his 
death  nor  the  place  of  his  intennent  is  properly  authen- 
ticated. Sebastian  Cabot  may  bo  justly  regarded  as 
one  of  tho  most  illustrious  navigators  the  world  has 
ever  sfen,  and  the  world  owes  liim  a  debt  of  imperish-" 
able  gratitude.  "  Ho  ended,"  says  the  author  of  the 
iiinmoir  whirh  has  rescued  so  much  of  bis  life  from 
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obarurit/,  "be  ended,  aa  he  bad  begun,  hU  career  In 
tbe  service  of  his  native  couutry ;  infiising  into  her 
marine  a  spirit  of  lofty  enterprise,  a  high  moral  lone, 
and  a  system  of  luild  but  inflexible  discipline,  of 
which  the  results  were  not  long  after  so  conspicuously 
displayed.  Finally,  he  is  seen  to  open  new  sources  of 
commerce,  of  which  the  influence  may  bo  distinctly 
traced  on  her  present  greatness  and  prosperity." — £. 
h.  See  Memoir  of  Sehattum  Cabot,  icilh  a  Hevieie  of  the 
Uitton/  of  Maritime  IHscovery,  iUiutiyxttd  by  documenti 
from  the  RolU,  noiofirtt  publitked.  8vo.  London,  1831. 

Cftoao,  or  Cocoa,  the  substance  prepared  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Theobrtmia  catao.  When  the  bruised  seeds 
are  flavored  with  the  Kpidendrun  viutUla,  mixed  with 
a  little  sugar,  they  form  the  agreeable  confection  well 
known  under  the  name  o( chocolate. 

Cadis,  the  principal  commercial  city  and  sea-port 
of  Spain,  on  its  southwestern  coast,  on  the  rocky  and 
elevated  extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  or 
tongue  of  land,  projecting  from  the  Isla  do  Leon,  north- 
northwest  about  ii  nautical  miles.  It  is  surrounded 
on  all  sides,  except  the  south,  where  it  joins  the  land, 
by  the  sea,  tui  is  very  strongly  furtifled.  Population 
in  1837,  &8,536.  It  ia  well  built,  and  has,  at  a  distance, 
a  very  striking  appearance.  The  tower  or  light-house 
of  St.  Sebastian  stands  on  the  western  side  of  tbe  city, 
being,  according  to  Tolino,  in  lat.  36°  31'  7"  X.,  long. 
G^  18'  52"  W.  It  is  a  most  conspicuous  object  to  ves- 
sels approaching  from  the  Atlantic.  The  light,  which 
is  172  feet  high,  is  of  great  brilliancy,  revolves  once  a 
minute,  and  in  fair  weather  may  b«  seen  rooro  than  six 
leagues  off. 

Bay  of  Cadiz. — The  entrance  to  this  noble  basin  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  town  and  promontory  of  Kota, 
bearing  northwest  by  north,  distant  about  1}  league. 
The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  alTording,  in  most 
places,  good  anchorage.  The  port  is  on  the  eastern 
side  of  tbe  city,  where  a  mole  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions has  been  constructed ;  but  the  water  is  not  suffi- 
ciently deep  to  allow  largo  vessels  to  approach  nearer 
than  within  aliout  threc-4{uarter8  of  a  mile,  where  they 
anchor  in  from  6  to  7  fathoms.  The  rocks  called  the 
Cochinos,  the  Puercas,  and  the  Diamante,  lie  to  the 
north  of  the  city,  iu  tbe  entrance  to  the  bay  ;  the  first 
two  at  about  tbree-iifths  of  a  mile  distant,  and  the  Dia- 
mante at  rather  more  than  1^  mile  from  the  city.  Ves- 
sels may  enter  between  the  Puercas  and  tbe  Diamante ; 
but  none,  except  those  not  drawing  more  tb»n  15  feet 
water,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  channel,  ought  to 
attempt  entering  between  the  Cochiuos  and  Puercas 
and  tbe  city.  'The  town  of  St.  Mary's,  on  the  oppoeite 
side  of  the  bay,  is  famous  for  being  tbe  depi'it  of  the 
wines  of  Xeres.  Tlie  outer  bay,  or  that  of  Cadiz  prop- 
erly 80  railed,  is  separated  ft-om  the  inner  bay  by  the 
promontory  having  at  its  extremity  tlie  castle  of  Mata- 
gorda, which  approaches  within  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  of  the  Puntalcs  castle,  on  the  Isla  de  Leon. 


Within  the  inner  bay  is  tbe  famous  arsenal  of  the  Car- 
acas, the  town  of  San  Curlus,  the  canal  of  Trocaduro 
etc.     At  spring-tides  the  water  in  the  bay  risen  lU  or 

11  feet,  but  at  neaps  the  rise  does  not  exceed  0  feet 

For  further  particulars  see  the  excellent  Cha)l  of  ihn 
Kay  of  Cadiz,  by  Tokino  ;  Malham'h  \aial  Vautleert 
and Pokdy'ii  Sailing Itirectiontfor the  Hay  ofHitcoy,  ftc. 

History,  Trade,  fte.— Cadia  is  a  very  ancient  cityj 
having  been  founded  by  tbe  Phceniclans  about  12U0 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  The  temple  wliich 
they  erected  iu  it  iu  honor  of  Hercules  was  one  of  the 
roost  celebrated  in  antiquity. — Sainte  Croix,  det  An- 
eietmei  Colonies,  p.  14;  Pimp.  Mela,  lib.  iii.  cap.  6. 
Its  excellent  port,  and  its  situation,  favorable  alike  for 
commerce  and  security,  have  made  it,  whether  possess- 
ed  by  Carthaginuns,  Koraans,  Moors,  or  Christiuns, 
and  under  every  vicissitude,  a  place  of  considerulilu 
commercial  and  political  importance.  It  luis  long  been 
one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the  Spanish  navul  force. 
In  1720  tbe  commerce  with  Spanish  America,  which  liad 
previously  been  exclusively  carried  on  from  Seville, 
was  transferred  to  Cadiz.  It  enjoyed  this  valuable  mo- 
nopoly till  1765,  when  it  was  partially  relaxed  by  the 
trade  to  Cuba,  St.  Domingo,  Porto  Kico,  and  the  other 
islands,  being  opened  to  all  the  greater  ports  of  Spuin. 
The  benefits  resulting  from  this  relaxation  were  so  very 
great,  that  in  1778  the  trade  to  all  parts  of  America  was 
opened  to  ships  from  every  considerable  Spanish  pert, 
except  those  of  Uiscay,  which,  not  being  subject  to  the 
general  laws  of  the  kingdom,  were  not  allowed  tu  par- 
ticipate in  this  privilege.  In  consequence,  however, 
of  her  situation,  the  great  capital  of  her  mercbunts, 
and  their  established  connections,  Cadiz  continued, 
notwithstjinding  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  to  pre- 
serve by  far  tbe  largest  share  of  the  American  trado. 
Uut  since  the  colonies  achieved  their  indepeudeuce,  her 
commerce  has  been  contracted  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits ;  nor  is  there  much  prospect  of  its  Ijeing 
materially  improved,  without  a  total  change  uf  |xilicy 
on  the  part  of  the  Spanish  government.  Barcelona  is 
at  present  the  principal  seat  of  Spanish  commerce.— 
Kodektson's  .'Imeri'ra,  b.  viii.  passim;  Townskmu's 
Trarels  in  Spain,  vol.  ii.  p.  395-401,  2d  edition. 

The  white  wines  of  Xeres  in  its  vicinity  form  by  far 
the  principal  article  of  export  from  Cadiz.  Tbe  quan- 
tity exported  may  amount  to  about  30,000  pipes  a  year. 
The  prices  vary  fh>m  jC12  to  £6tt  per  pipe ;  but  us  the 
lower  qualities  predominate,  the  price  may  be  taken, 
at  a  medium,  at  about  £'ib,  making  the  total  value  uf 
the  exjiorts  i:750,000.  More  than  three-fourths  of  iho 
whole  goes  to  England.  The  other  articles  of  export 
arc  quicksilver,  brandy,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  oil, 
provisions,  flour,  salt,  wool,  etc.  The  imports  cu^isist 
principally  of  sugar  and  coffee  from  the  lluvuna  and 
Porto  Kico,  cocoa,  hemp,  flax,  linens,  dried  fisli,  hides, 
cotton  wool  and  cotton  manufactures,  rice,  spices,  in- 
digo, staves  and  timlier,  etc. 


Statement  or  the  Nihukr,  ToNXAnE,  (.'xewb,  amd  Valceb  ok  the  Oakooeb  or  Vessels,  delonoino  to  tabiocs  Natioks, 

WUICU  EKTEXEU  AMD  <:1JIABE1>  AT  TUE  I'OBT  OE  tjADIZ  IN   1845  ANU  1846. 
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French  
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«     RwedUh  and  Norwegian 
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40 
63 
64 
46 
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1.'>.«T6 

l;).62U 

0,!ilO 
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%■ 
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43 
63 
66 
64 
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20,688 
11.280 
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46,881 

2,834 
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.V>,719 
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44,1114 

506,670 

260 
46 
48 
46 
49 
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08,633 
7,9(18 

10,2S0 
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13,271 

36.624 

2,270 
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470 
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i:707,'i40 
12,S82 
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{,tm 
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American  (U.  8.) 
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Total 

678 

140,496 

8,214 

i:6ST,S96 

609 

124,766 

7,020 

£976,416 

The  commercial  greatness  of  Cadiz  has  long  been  [  commercial  intercourse  between  Spain  and  the  Spanish 
<m  the  wane.     At  one  time  it  was  the  great  focus  of  I  colonies,  and  from  1720  to  1765  it  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
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of  the  traffic  with  Spaninh  Americn.  It»  prMperity 
Ix'Kon  to  decline  when  the  traile  of  St.  Domingo,  Cuba, 
I'urto  Kicn,  and  tlie  other  islands  was  opened  up  to  the 
greater  ports  of  Spain,  and  decayed  almost  entirely  in 
the  l>e|;inninf(  of  the  present  century,  when  the  colo- 
nie»  achieved  their  independence.  An  attempt  was 
mude  by  the  Spanish  government  in  1828  to  restore  its 
former  greatness,  by  making  it  a  free  warehousing 
port;  but  thi»  valuable  privilege  was  withdrawn  in 
1)132,  and  commerce  relapsed  into  its  former  depressed 
conilition.  Uy  for  the  greatest  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
its  future  prosperity  is  the  oppressive  commercial  ro- 
strirtioiis  imiKMed  by  government  on  all  im|)orts — a 
policy  which  throws  tbree-fourtba  of  the  trade  of  Spain 
into  the  hands  of  contrabandtstas.  The  principal  manu- 
factures of  Cadiz  are,  soap,  gloss,  coarse  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  stuffs,  and  hats.  There  are  also  some 
iU)s'ar  retineries  and  tanneries.  A  considerable  stimu- 
lus to  industry  is  given  l>y  the  Sodedad  economica  de 
Amiffiia  del pait,  which  introduced  the  cochineal  plant, 
and  grants  medals  for  improvements  in  manufactures, 
-E.  B. 

Caen,  the  capital  of  the  arrondissement  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  department  of  Calvados,  in  France.  It 
stands  in  an  extensive  valley,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Ome,  at  the  influx  of  the  Odon,  0  miles  from  the  En- 
glish Channel,  and  122  west  of  Paris.  Lat.  49"  11'  12" 
N.,  long.  0°  21'  88"  W.  The  town  is  handsome  and 
well  built;  the  streets  are  generally  wide,  straight, 
and  cleim ;  and  the  houses,  being  built  of  freestone, 
have  a  very  good  appearance.  Population  (1851), 
40,509 ;  while  that  of  the  arrondissement  amounted  '<) 
13!),922.  The  commerce  and  manufactures  of  Caen 
on  considerable.  It  exports  corn,  wine,  brandy,  flruit, 
cattle,  atones,  hardware,  etc.  Its  manufactures  con- 
sist chiefly  of  laces,  caps,  table-linen,  cotton  fabrics, 
earthen-ware,  cutlery,  etc. ;  it  has  also  breweries,  dye- 
works,  and  ship-building  yards.  Several  large  fairs 
are  annually  held  here.  At  high  Water,  vessels  of  160 
or  ItiO  tons  can  come  up  to  the  town,  and  a  canal  to 
connect  it  with  the  sea  is  in  course  of  construction, 
which  will  render  it  accessible  to  large  vessels. — K.  I). 

Caffiln,  a  kind  of  caravan  or  company  of  merchants. 
It  diirers,  however,  from  a  caravan,  at  least  in  Persia; 
for  the  catlila  properly  belongs  to  some  sovereign,  or 
to  pume  powerful  company  in  Europe ;  whereas  u  cara- 
van is  a  company  of  particular  merchants,  each  trading 
upon  his  own  account.  Caffiltis  also  cross  some  parts 
of  the  deserts  of  Africa,  particularly  that  of  Sahara. — 
E.  B. 

Cagliarl,  the  capital  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northeast 
shore  of  a  spacious  bay  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island, 
l»t.  39°  12'  13 "  N.,  long.  9°  7'  44 "  E.  Population  in 
1850,  30,000  ?  The  city  stands  on  a  rising  ground,  and 
has  nn  imposing  effect  from  the  sea.  The  public 
buildings  and  churches  are  namerons,  and  some  of 
them  splendid ;  but  the  streets  are,  for  the  most  part, 
narrow,  steep,  and  iilthy.  The  Gulf  of  Cagliarl  ex- 
tends from  Pula  on  the  west .  to  Cape  Carbonara  on  the 
east,  a  dintanco  of  about  24  miles  across,  and  about  12 
lu  depth,  wif.h  good  anchorage  every  where  after  get- 
ting into  soundings.  A  mole  projects  from  the  Pro- 
tique  oflice,  and  ships  usually  lie  about  1  mile  south- 
west by  south  from  it,  in  6  or  8  fathoms  water,  on  an 
excellent  bottom  of  mud.  There  is  a  very  convenient 
pier  harbor  at  the  south  angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capa- 
ble of  containing  14  or  16  vessels  of  a  tolerable  size, 
Iwsidea  small  craft.  Altogether,  Cagliari  is  one  of  the 
best  and  safest  ports  in  the  Mediterranean. — See  Sar- 
dinia. 

Cairo,  the  modern  capital  of  Egypt,  occupies  the 
natural  centre  of  the  country,  situate  on  the  east  bonk 
of  the  Nile,  12  miles  above  the  apex  of  its  delU,  112 
miles  southeast  of  Alexandria,  and  75  miles  west  from 
Suez.  N.  lot.  30°  2'  4  " ;  E.  long.  81°  18'  86  ".  It  is 
Imllt  partly  on  the  plain  and  partly  on  the  lower  slopes 
of  the  rocky  range  of  Mokattem,  on  a  spur  of  which 


stands  the  citadel,  in  a  most  advantageous  position  to 
command  the  town.  Cairo  occupies  a  site  of  about  7 
miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  wall 
strongly  built  and  fortified  with  lofty  towen.  The 
prospect  from  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel  is  one  of 
great  magnificence  and  beauty.  The  commerce  of 
Cairo,  although  still  depressed,  is  considerable.  Ileing 
the  rendezvous  of  one  of  the  great  caravans  to  Blecca, 
it  is  the  central  mart  in  which  the  slaves,  gum,  and 
gold  dust  of  the  interior,  and  the  oils  and  flannels  of 
the  north  of  Africa,  with  the  European  nierchandise 
from  Alexandria,  ore  exchanged  for  the  coffee,  per- 
fumes, spices,  and  shawls  of  Aroliiu  and  India.  As 
the  residence  of  the  learned  and  wealthy  of  Egypt,  it 
uffords  a  market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
surrounding  districts ;  and  in  addition  to  the  making 
of  arms,  already  extensive,  it  contains  manufactories 
of  sal-ammoniac,  Haltpetre,  coarse  gunpowder,  glass 
lumps,  and  linen  cloths.  From  the  central  situation 
of  Cairo,  aud  its  proximity  to  the  hot  sandy  deserts,  its 
temperature  is  much  higher  than  near  the  coast ;  bnt 
the  diseases  which  infest  it,  such  as  the  plague,  oph- 
thalmia,  and  malignant  fevers,  seem  ->  originate  in 
its  "  stifled  tilth,"  and  other  local  causes  which  advanc- 
ing civilization  will  greatly  remove,  rather  than  In  the 
unhealtbinesa  of  its  situation.  Population  estimated 
at  about  200,000,  comprising  about  121,000  Moham- 
medans, 60,000  Copts,  4000  Jews,  and  the  rest  Franks, 
Greeks,  ond  Armenians. — E.  B. 

Cajeput  Oil,  the  volutila  oil  obtained  fVom  the 
leaves  of  the  cajeput-trce  (_}felideuca  Leucndendron, 
Linn.).  The  name  is  o  corruption  of  the  native  term 
cayu-puti,  that  is,  white-wood  oil ;  because  the  bark  of 
the  tree  which  yields  it  has  a  wliitish  appearance,  like 
our  birch.  This  tree  is  conn  ii  in  Amboyna  and 
other  Eastern  islands.  Theoii  is  obtained  by  distilla- 
tion from  the  dried  leaves  of  the  smaller  of  two  varie- 
ties. It  is  prepared  in  great  quantities  in  Bonda,  and 
sent  to  Holland  in  copper  flasks.  It  is  of  a  gr^en  col- 
or, very  limpid,  lighter  than  water,  of  a  strong  smell 
resembling  camphor,  and  a  strong  pungent  taste.  It 
I)uru8  entirely  away  without  leaving  ony  residuum. 
It  is  often  adulterated  with  other  essential  oils,  colored 
with  resin  of  milfoil.  In  the  genuine  oil,  the  green 
color  depends  on  the  presence  of  copper;  for,  when 
rectified,  it  is  colorless. — Thomson's  DUpentatory. 

Calabar  Skin  (Fr.  I'etU-ffris ;  Ger.  Orautrert ;  It. 
Vaoi;  Vajo ;  Russ.  Sjelka ;  Sp.  Oris  pequeno),  the  Si- 
berian squirrel  skin,  of  various  colors,  used  in  making 
muffs,  tippets,  and  trimmings  for  clothes. 

Calabash  (Spanish  calabaza),  in  Commerce,  a  kind 
of  vessel  formed  of  the  dried  shell  of  the  atcurbita,  or 
gourd  plant.  It  is  used  for  containing  liquors  or 
gums,  as  pitch,  rosin,  and  the  like. 

Calamander  'Wood,  a  beautiful  species  of  tim- 
ber brought  from  Ceylon.  It  is  so  hard  that  common 
edge-tools  con  not  work  it,  so  that  it  must  be  rasped 
and  almost  ground  into  shape.  It  is  singularly  re- 
morkablo  for  the  variety  and  admixture  of  colors.  The 
most  prevailing  is  a  fine  chocolate,  now  deepening  al- 
most into  absolute  black,  now  fading  into  a  medium 
Ijetween  fawn  and  cream  colors.  It  arrests  the  eye 
from  the  rich  beauty  of  the  Intermingled  ti;it8,  not 
from  any  undue  showiness.  It  takes  a  very  high 
polish ;  and  is  wrought  into  chairs,  and  particularly 
into  tables.  Sir  Rot)ert  IJrownrigg,  late  governor  of 
Ceylon,  had  the  doors  of  the  dining-room  of  his  seat  in 
Monmouthshire  made  of  calamander.  It  is  scarce  in 
Ceylon,  and  is  not  regularly  imported.  In  a  few  in- 
stances, it  has  been  imported  by  private  gentlemen,  re- 
turning from  the  colony,  for  their  own  use.  It  is  by 
fur  the  most  beantiibl  of  all  the  fancy  woods.  The 
nearer  it  is  taken  fWim  the  root  of  the  tree,  the  finer  it 
is. — Milburn's  Orient.  Com. ;  IJbmry  nf  Entertaining 
Knoaiedge,  Vegetable  Substances,  p.  179. 

Caloedony.  The  distinction  lietween  this  snlv 
stance  and  agate  rests  upon  very  arbitrary  grounds. 
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Agate  ft«qaently  presents  a  variety  of  coiort,  and  a 
multiplicity  of  beautiful  delineations.  Colceduny  in 
generally  of  one  uniform  color,  ot  a  light  brown,  and 
sometimes  nearly  white,  't  occurs  in  irregular  mass- 
es, forming  grotesque  cavities  in  the  trap  rucks,  par- 
ticularly '.a  Wland  and  the  Faroe  Isles,  from  the  for- 
mer of  which  there  are  specimens  in  the  Museum  of 
Edinburgh  of  a  very  large  size.  These  stalactites  ap- 
pear always  to  have  proceeded  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  cavity,  wliich  is  sometimes  tilled  to  the  very  sum- 
mit with  solid  m(''-<r.  Crloidony  is  used  for  the  con- 
struction of  cups  anu  plates,  and  otlier  articles  of  tarte, 
of  which  the  most  splendid  s;)eGimen8  are  imported 
firom  India.  The  labor  which  has  been  bestowed  in 
the  manufacture  of  these  articles,  and  the  perfection 
with  which  it  has  been  accomplished,  is  a  matter  of 
surprise  to  all  who  examiue  them.  There  are  some 
of  them  as  thin  and  as  delicate  as  china.  The  finest 
stones  are  of  course  selectee'  for  this  purpose.  They 
are  generally  clear  and  almost  transparent,  still  main- 
taining the  warm  brow ii  color  which  cliaraeterizes  the 
stone.  They  often  lu>ve  the  appearance  of  having 
lieen  hammered,  so  shaded  and  undulated  is  the  aspect 
of  the  mass ;  and  to  add  to  their  beauty,  the  nne  den- 
dritic Mocha  stou'is  are  often  selected.  We  are  in  ig- 
norance even  of  iho  locality  where  these  lieantiful  ob- 
jects are  manufactured,  whether  in  Japan  or  Chiua ; 
but  they  generally  come  flrom  India,  where,  wo  believe, 
they  aio  found  among  the  most  precious  treasures  in 
the  repositories  of  the  nabobs  and  princes  of  the  East, 
— E.B. 

Calotatta,  the  princlp'U  city  of  the  province  of  Den- 
gal,  the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Canton,  the  greatest 
emporium  to  U'.e  eastward  of  tti«  Ca|>e  of  Goo<1  Hope, 
Its  citadel  is  in  lat.  'ii"  84'  49  "  N,,  long,  88°  27'lfl '  E. 
It  is  alMut  100  miles  from  the  sea,  l>eing  situated  on 
the  eastern  l>anlc  of  the  western  Vanch  of  tlio  Gauges, 
denominated  by  Europeans  the  Uooghly  liivcr,  which 
is  the  Oiily  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable  to  any  con- 
siderable distanre  by  largo  ships.  At  high  water  the 
river  opposite  to  the  town  is  almut  a  mile  in  breadth ; 
but  during  the  ebb  the  sMe  oppc«its  to  Calcutta  c  :- 
poses  a  long  range  of  dry  sand  banks.  Owing  to  the 
lengtli  and  intri  ;acy  of  the  navigation  from  the  sea, 
it  can  not  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot ;  so  tliat,  even 
if  it  did  not  exce-^d  our  limit*,  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  any  description  of  it  in  this  place. — See  Uooghly 
Rittr. 

Ic  1717  Calcutta  was  only  a  petty  village;  but  it 
suliscquently  increased  very  rapidly,  and  was  su|>- 
posed,  toward  the  closo  of  the  lost  century,  to  have 
600,000  or  700,000  inhabitants.  This,  however,  was  a 
gross  exaggeration.  A  ccnnus  of  the  population,  taken 
in  May,  1860,  by  order  of  the  chief  magistrate,  gives 
the  following  results : 

Surcpeani fl,23a 

Eunaians  (iho  praguny  of  EuMpmn  fstbun  nod 

natlva  rooUicn) 4,fllB 

Americana R32 

Chinese 84T 

AmMnlaas lB,&('i 

Hindoos iiT4,3.'«S 

Mohammedaus 110,018 

Total mWl 

The  occupations  of  these  various  classes  are  nearly 
what  might  be  expected  lu  the  luxuriuun  capital  of  a 
greav  empire,  aud  iu  so  great  an  emporium  of  niari- 
time  commerce.  Public  oflicers,  lawyers,  pli/sioiuns, 
merchants,  u.id  their  fumilloi,  nwiko  up  the'  bulk  uf 
the  Qritisb  inliabltants.  The  natives  and  forcitpiers 
of  respectability  arc  mostly  eugagcd  in  trade,  or  live 
upon  their  property  ;  ana  tlio  lower  claKsea  are  princi- 
pally composed  of  retail  ilealors,  mechanlus,  and  sorv- 
ants.  A  great  part,  however,  uf  whut  may  be  fairly 
consldere<t  the  population  of  Calcutta,  consisting  of 
laborers,  niechaniia,  and  persona  engaj  ^  in  trade, 
reside  at  uight  in  the  suburbs,  or  iMiigh>  iriug  villa- 


ge*, coming  into  town  early  in  the  morning  to  their 
respective  employments.  These  were  estimated,  in 
1887,  on  tolerably  good  data,  at  177,000,  The  small 
number  of  English  resident  in  Calcutta  (where,  how- 
ever, thoy  are  far  more  numerous  than  in  any  other 
part  of  India)  may  well  <.Tcita  surprise.  It  was  bu]>- 
posed  thut  the  cessation  of  the  East  India  Company's 
monopoly,  and  of  the  prohiL  ttion  of  European  resort 
to  India,  would  ocoasion  an  Il'Sux  of  British  settlers 
and  capital.  But  this  anticipation  has  not  been  real- 
ised. Scarcely  a  single  English  agriculturist,  with 
capital  sufficient  to  cultivate  100  acres  of  land,  has 
establish.,  d  himself  in  India,  and  there  has  been  no 
immigration  of  artisans.  And  this,  after  all,  is  only 
what  might  have  been  expected — the  country  being 
too  fully  occupied,  the  burdens  on  the  land  too  heavy, 
and  the  wages  of  labor  far  too  low,  to  admit  of  anv 
thing  like  an  extensive  immigration.  The  Eurasians, 
the  progeny  of  white  fathers  and  native  mothers,  arc 
mostly  employed  as  clerks  in  the  government  offices 
and  mercantile  establishments,  and  are  said  to  lie  an 
industrious  and  useful  class. — Bengal  and  Agra  (la:el- 
teet:  The  town,  excluding  suburbs,  extends  about  4} 
miles  along  the  bank  of  the  river,  with  an  avernge 
breadth  inland  of  U  mile.  Fort  William,  the  citn- 
del,  lies  on  the  same  side  of  the  river,  a  little  lower 
down.  It  is  tt  strong,  regular  fortlHcation ;  but  so 
extensive  that  it  would  require  a  garrison  of  10,000 
men  for  its  effectual  defense.  Calcutta  possesses  great 
natural  advantages  for  inland  navigation,  all  sorts  of 
foreign  nroduce  being  transported  with  great  facility 
on  the  Ganges  and  its  subsidiary  streams  to  the  north- 
western  quarters  of  Hindostan,  over  n  distance  of  iit 
least  1000  miles,  while  the  productions  of  the  interior 
are  received  by  Iho  some  easy  channels. 

The  princi|>al  merchants  and  traders  consist  of  Drlt- 
ish  and  other  Europeans,  Portuguese  l)om  in  India, 
Armenians,  Jews,  Persians  firom  the  coast  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  cummoi:iy  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Moliam- 
medan.H  of  Hindostan,  and  Ilindopi;  the  latter  usu- 
ally either  of  the  Braliminical  or  mercantile  castes, 
and  natives  of  Bengal.  T!ie  native  Portuguese  anil 
Armenian  mun'V.aiits  have  of  late  greatly  declined  in 
wealUi  and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Per- 
sian merchants  have  increased  in  numbers  and  wenltli, 
several  of  them  being  worth  il260,000  sterling,  The 
largo  fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been 
much  broken  down  uf  late  yoark  by  litigation  in  the 
courts,  and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  copar- 
cenary among  iirotlicrs.  To  counterbalance  this,  tjierc 
has  l)een,  since  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  181'i, 
a  vast  augmentation  of  the  numlwr  of  inferior  mer- 
chants, worth  from  X!20,000  to  ,£50,000  Hterling.  There 
are  but  few  Hindoo  mfrchantsat  present  whose  wealth 
exceeds  £200,1)00  sterling. 

.-'lie  British  merchants  form  a  most  .respectable 
class,  and  contribute  essentially  to  the  prosperity  of 
the  settlement.  Many  of  thcni  are  possessed  uf  largo 
fortunes,  and  live  in  a  style  of  suitattle  splendor.  The 
Armenians  are  the  most  numerous  body  of  foreign 
merchants  in  Calcutta.  They  trade  extensivt  ;y  to  all 
parts  of  the  East,  are  uncommonly  diligent  and  atten- 
tive to  business,  and  are  considered  to  have  a  more 
minute  intelligence  from  foreign  (lorts  than  any  other 
body  of  mcvchunts.  The  native  lankers,  agents,  and 
money-dealers,  are  numerous.  Though  formerly  tim- 
orous, the  Hindoo  now  adventures  in  almost  every 
species  of  mercantile  speculations ;  and  goods  belong- 
ing to  native  merchants,  to  the  amount  of  sovond  mil- 
lions sterling,  are  generally  lying  for  sale  in  the  ware- 
houses of  Calcutta.  The  nativo  merchants  of  an  infe- 
rior class  engross  nearly  .he  whole  of  the  retail  trnile 
of  Calcutta,  under  the  titles  of  Banians,  Sircars,  snil 
oilier  ap|>ell'<>ions.  In  the  transactions  of  usury;  these 
men  are  watohfbl  and  acute  beyond  kven  those  en- 
gaged in  similar  pursuits  in  the  West. 

The  Englhtb  sociaty  iu  Caloutt*  la  of  the  belt  de- 
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■crIpHon,  and  nameroua  fetes  are  given  during  the 
cold  seaaon,  which  lasts  from  September  to  April,  on 
»  splendid  scale,  by  the  governor  general  and  other 
public  functionaries,  as  well  as  by  private  individuals. 
There  is  a  theatre,  chiefly  supported  by  amateur  per- 
formers ;  and  public  concerts  are  given,  also  supported 
by  amateur  talont.  The  usual  n.ode  of  visiting  is  in 
palanquins,  but  many  of  the  British  have  carriages 
adapted  to  the  climate;  and  the  breed  of  horses  hav- 
ing !)een  greatly  improved,  it  is  the  universal  practice 
to  drive  out  l>ctwoen  sunset  ani^  dinner.  It  is  only 
during  the  cold  season  that  i^  is  possible  to  venture 


abroad  In  the  heat  of  the  day,  which,  i  ,  the  rest  of 
the  year,  is  devoted  to  repoae.  The  hot  season  i>egins 
ii)  April.  Every  day  the  heat  increases  until  the  mid- 
dle of  June,  when  the  periodical  rains  begin,  which 
iaat  till  August.  The  weather  then  l>eing  extremely 
close,  i«  more  oppressive  and  more  unhealthy  than  lie- 
fore.  The  mean  temperature  is  about  (>6°  in  January, 
69°  in  February,  80°  in  March,  86°  in  April  and  Ma}% 
83°  in  June,  81°  in  July,  82°  in  August  and  September, 
79°  in  October,  74°  in  November,  and  66°  in  Decem- 
ber. The  annual  fall  of  rain  during  six  years,  com- 
mencing with  1880,  averaged  sixty-four  inches. — 'E,  B 
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Madras,  and  Uomuat  WaiaiiTS. 
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Achcen  bahar  of  200  catties 

Achcen  gtincha  of  10  nnlly 

AnJ«ngo  otndy  of  10  maunds. . . , 

U<itiivU  pccul  of  100  catties 

Bciicoolnn  bahar 

Bengal  factory  niaund 

liengal  Iwzar  maund 

Uoniluy  caudy  of  20  niaundii . . . , 
UiKsoruli  inauiid  of  TG  vaklaa  . . , 
BiitKorah  maund  of  84  vaklas  . . , 
Calicut  maund  of  100  pools  . . . 

China  pocul  of  100  cjtttlea 

Cociiin  candy  u{  *20  inaunda 

Gombroon  bazar  candy 

Goa  candy  of  20  maunds 

Jonkcoylun  bahar  of  8  caplns  . , . 

Mudraa  c»ndy  of  20  mauuda 

Malacca  bnhur  uf  3  pcculs 

Hoclia  bahar  of  IB  irsclls 

Hiiacat  Cuatom-house  maund . . . 

Mydoru  candy  of  T  moralia 

I'cRu  candy  of  ISO  vU  . . .  

T'cnant;  pccul  of  100  cattleS 

Siinit  niaund  of  40  aeora 

Siirut  rucca  mauiid 

Telllcbcrry  candy  of  20  maunda  . 
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Calcutta  is  the  great  emporium  of  India.  By  means 
of  the  Ganges  and  its  tributary  streams,  it  has  an 
uninterrupted  water  communication  with  the  whole 
of  the  lower  provinces  of  Hongal,  and  also  with  the 
fertile  territory  suliject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  thvi  lieu- 
tenant governor  of  Agra.  Being  thus  t  dvantag'iov.tiy 
situated  for  commerce,  it  trades  extensively  with  al- 
most every  country  in  the  world,  and  numbers  of  ves- 
sels of  every  form  and  description  are  constar.tly 
arriving  in  or  departing  from  the  river,  which,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town,  presents  the  busiest  acene  imag- 
inable. Numerous  doclc-yards  have  also  been  estab- 
lislied,  in  which  are  built  vessels  of  great  burden  and 
of  admirable  construction.  Indigo,  sugar,  cotton, 
rice,  opium,  silk,  and  saltpetre,  are  the  staple  com- 
modities of  ex^rt.  Those  of  imirart  nro,  British  cot- 
ton goods,  sa'.t,  copper,  iron,  and  hardware. 

The  comi  lerce  of  Calcutta  has  for  a  long  (leriod  of 
years  enJo>  id  the  advantage  of  a  bank,  culled  tite 
Bank  of  Bengal,  established  by  govornmont  authority 
anil  ciirrioc'.  :n  -mder  government  inspection.  Various 
act8  huve  at  diflTerent  periods  been  passed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  India  for  its  regulation ;  the  last  liears  date 
the  18th  of  March,  1839,  and  took  ofTect  fi-om  the  1st 
of  May  following.  By  this  all  previous  charters  and 
acts,  except  sn  far  as  continued  by  the  new  act,  were 
canceled  and  repealed ;  the  capital  stock,  previously 
Axed  at  75  lacti  of  rupees,  was  increased  liy  oiio  half, 
tile  iiuturo  of  the  transactions  in  which  the  bank  might 
cii);hko  was  pruHcrilied,  and  the  conditions  'uui  limita- 
tions under  whicli  its  business  was  to  bo  conducted 
were  laid  down.  The  stock  is  divided  into  shares  of 
4000  rupees,  or  quarter  sliure.i  of  #000  rupees  each ; 
and  a  jiortion  Is,  and  always  has  boon,  held  by  govern- 
mant. 

Pilotage.— The  navi<{ation  of  the  River  Ilooghly, 
from  the  Hand  Heads  to  Calcutta,  a  distance  of  aliout 
IBO  miles,  is  naturally  dangerous  and  iriirioato ;  but 
rendered  comparatively  safe  by  a  skiUfVil  and  excel- 
lent, tliougli  costly,  pilot  establishment. 


All  foreign  vessels  pay  the  same  pilotage  as  those 
under  British  colors.  By  broken  pilotage  is  meant 
ttie  proportion  of  full  pilotrge  between  the  different 
stages  or  places  of  anchorage.  All  ships  the  property 
of  foreigners,  as  well  Asiatic  as  European,  are  subject 
to  the  charge  termed  "lead  money;"  it  being  indis- 
pensably necessary  that  the  pilot  should  have  with  him 
a  leadsman  in  whom  he  can  confide. 

Detention  money,  at  the  rate  of  is.  per  diem,  irom 
British  and  foreign  vessels,  is  charged  by  persons  of 
the  pilot  service  kept  on  board  ships  at  anchor  by  de> 
sire  of  tho  commander  or  owner. 

In  the  river  before  Calcutta,  and  in  other  parts,  thetC 
are  chain  moorings,  of  which  the  charges  are  as  fol- 
low: 


BurdinufaUiM. 

April  lo  OttolMr, 
1  Monlhl. 

Novtmbfr  lo  Manh, 
t  Monlhl. 

6U0  toua  and  upward . 
Under  600  tona 

lOs.  per  dfcm 
14«.  perdlom 

12r.  per  diem 
lOn.  per  dlom 

Hire  of  tho  chain-moorings  at  Diamond  Harbor,  £1 
per  diem.  The  lowest  charge  to  a  ship  requiring  the 
accommodation  of  the  chain  moorings  at  oither  of  the 
places  above  mentioned  is  for  ten  days ;  and  using 
them  longer,  a  farther  charge  is  made  at  the  estab- 
lished rate  per  diem  for  every  day  exceeding  ten.  Tho 
cliarge  for  transporting  a  ship  from  her  moorings  into 
any  of  tho  docks  at  Kiddorporo,  Howrah,  or  8ulkoa, 
or  from  any  of  the  docks  to  her  moorings,  is  fixed  at 
SO  ruiMics ;  and  no  higher  charge  for  such  service  is 
authorized.  Besides  pilotage,  every  ship  is  chargea- 
blu  with  the  i.'re  of  a  row-boat  to  accomjwny  her; 
viz.:  for  a  boa'  uf  the  first  class,  24*.;  of  the  second 
clnss,  18*. ;  ana  of  the  third  class,  lit.  Of  late  years 
a  light-house  has  linen  erected  at  Kedgeree,  for  which 
the  charge  on  British  or  American  flags  is  at  the  rate 
of  dd.  per  ton  per  annum.  Ships  proceeding  to  Cal> 
outta  must  land  tlicir  gunpowder  at  tho  powder  maga- 
zine at  Mnyaporo :  tlio  charge  is  at  tho  rate  of  lirf. 
per  ton  tot  each  voyage  The  whole  pilot  establish- 
ment, aiid  tile  care  of  the  navigation  of  tho  lloogbly. 
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Ir  under  the  management  of  goverament,  and  is  direct- 
ed  by  a  marine  board,  witit  a  master  attendant  and  liar- 
bor-master. 

Tlie  Marine  Board  at  Calcutta  have  issued  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions  with  respect  to  pilotage,  etc. : 

1.  Commuiden  are  leqaeited,  prior  to  quitting  tbeir  vesaels, 
on  arrival  off  Calcutta,  to  All  up  and  eertuy,  or  cause  to  be 
flllsd  up  aod  oertUled,  a  form  u/  certi&eata  showing  the  actu- 
al leglateied  tonnage,  the  dranrht  of  water,  and  whether  the 
Teasel  has  or  has  not  been  tujsed  by  a  steamer  any  part  of 
the  way,  or  has  or  hss  not  had  the  use  of  a  row-boat ;  which 
lirm  wlU  be  Aimiahed  to  the  pilot.  In  order  to  the  bills  of  the 
Teisels  being  correctly  made  out  S.  Commanders  are  fbrther 
requested,  as  early  after  their  arrival  as  poshide,  to  notliV  In 
writing  to  the  master  attendant  the  name  and  residence  of 
the  refex"ace  for  the  payment  of  his  tp;:^  ii  bills.  On  the 
receipt  Uy  the  master  attendant  of  t!ie  above  oertiflcate,  and 
written  reference  for  payment,  r  single  bill  wUl  be  prepared, 
including  Inward  pilotage,  Ugbt-house  duty,  Moyapore  maga- 
zine duty,  and  row-boat  hire  (if  any),  which,  together  with 
the  certtfcate,  will  be  forwarded  to  the  marine  paymaster,  for 
collection  within  fifteen  days  of  the  arrtral  of  the  reascl,  and 
having  on  it  "-f  name  and  residence  of  the  party  referred  to 
for  payment,  jieh  commanders  are  requested  tu  ftimlsh  to 
the  master  attendant,  in  writing,  as  early  after  their  arrival  as 
piaclicable,  that  oflloer  will  more  readily  be  enabled  to  preaent 
it  By  this  orrangcment,  nil  the  charges  connected  with  tlio 
vessel,  up  to  her  arrival  off  Calcutta,  wl'.l  be  embodied  in  one 
bill,  instead  ot,  as  hitherto,  being  made  up  in  separate  bills, 
w  In  the  event  of  vessels  docking,  or  being  transported  at  the 
desire  of  tlie  commander,  It  is  requested  that  n  certificate  may 
be  given  by  the  commanding  offlrer  of  the  operation  tiavlng 
been  performed,  in  order  to  its  accompanying  the  bill  when  pre- 
sented for  payment  to  the  referee.  6.  The  practice  of  charg- 
ing for  hauling  to  the  chain-moorings,  for  tliclr  monthly  hire, 
and  for  hauling  ttorx  the  moorings,  !.<  .  fparate  bills,  Is  discon- 
tinued, and  henceforward  one  bill  will  bo  prepared,  including 
the  charge  for  hauling  to  the  moorings,  that  for  occupying 
them,  and  that  for  hauling  iW>m  them ;  and  commanders  are 
requested  to  give,  or  cause  their  commanding  ofilccrs  to  give, 
to  the  master  attendant,  or  the  barlwr-master,  certificate  of  the 
date  of  hauling  to  and  from  the  moorings,  which  certificate,  as 
before,  will  accompany  the  bill  when  prewntcd  for  payment. 
The  hire  of  the  moorings  will  be  charged  for  the  day  on  which 
the  vessel  U  hauled  thereto,  withou.,  reference  to  the  period  of 
the  day ;  and  in  like  manner,  r.o  charge  will  be  made  for  tho 
day  on  which  she  hauls  from  her  moorings,  however  late  In  tbu 
day  she  may  i^uit  tbem.  The  charges  oonneuted  with  the  chain- 
moorings  will  thus  be  cml  odled  in  one  bill,  anu  bo  discharged  in 
one  payment,  insu^ad  of  thn  i  or  more,  according  tu  the  num- 
ber ofmunthstlic  vessel  occupied  the  moorings.  6.  ThosyBtea 
of  charging  outward  pilotage  on  an  estimated  draught  ot  ..a- 
ter,  with  an  addition  of  10  per  cent.,  subject  to  a4)nfitment  after 
the  vessel  has  nJIed,  and  of  chargi";;  a  certain  number  of  days 
for  a  rnw-lmat,  subject  tu  a  like  adjrntment,  is  abolished ;  and 
in  (htura  the  outward  pilotage  and  charge  for  row-boat  hire  on 
outward-bound  vessels  will  be  M  follows:  When  the  vessel  is 
finally  laden,  the  commander  in  to  give  notice  thereof  to  tho 
master  attendant,  when  the  draught  of  water  is  to  no  ascer- 
tained and  certified  by  the  commander  or  commanding  officer 
on  tho  part  of  the  vessel,  and  by  the  harbnr-master  on  tho 
part  of  tho  government;  sabl^eti  •"  <''"'"  "^  dlnputc,  to  tho 
decision  of  the  master  attendant  On  receipt  "f  the  certifi- 
cate, the  master  attendant  will  cause  a  hill  to  be  made  out  for 
tne  regular  amount  of  pilotage,  ami  for  the  row-boat  hire,  ac- 
eordlng  to  an  average  rate,  wiU>  nferencc  to  the  siui  of  the 
veaalsand  tho  season  of  the  j-osr,  fixed  by  a  marine  cimimitteo 
which  lately  sat  at  the  llanksholl,  the  majority  of  which  was 
eomposol  of  members  of  hoiiscH  of  agency  and  commanders 
of  sliips.  The  bill  and  certiflrato  will  be  |)resentcd  in  due 
course,  for  payment  T.  As,  however,  It  fri-quently  happens 
that  vessels  are  taking  In  cargo  or  filling  their  water  up  to  the 
lost  day  nf  their  departure,  or  tlwt  from  other  rausei  the  bills 
for  the  chain-moorings  and  outward  |illutag«  r«i)  uut  Iw  mode 
out  till  the  eve  of  departure,  owners,  agents,  and  commandere 
are  in  such  rases  particulariy  request<>d,  with  a  view  to  dis- 
patch, to  causa  an  individual  to  attend  at  tho  nankshsll,  and 
expedite  llie  Irananilmion  of  the  Mil  and  rertlflcate  to  tho 
board  for  rnglMry,  and  to  the  pay  (Bee  for  collection ;  at  each 
of  which  oftir<>K  they  may  in  surh  cases  depitnd  upon  the  most 
ready  and  a|iecial  attention.  B.  In  the  event  of  a  vessel  be- 
ing lugRe<l  any  part  of  the  way  down  by  steam,  or  not  hav- 
ing the  uiie  of  a  row-boat,  rommanders  are  to  obtain  (W>m  the 
pilot  of  Kedgeree  a  certificate  to  that  etkeU  which  they  should 
fbrwaid  by  tho  Dtk  to  their  sgenls.  On  .ecelpt  thereof, 
ogentu  are  re'iiiested  to  make  out  a  bill  against  tho  hnnnmble 
company  for  the  quarter  deduetton  from  the  pilotage  allowed 
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if  tugged  by  steam,  or  for  the  row-boat  hire  paid,  as  the  case 
may  be ;  and  to  forward  it,  together  with  the  certificate,  to 
the  marine  board  for  audit  and  payment  9.  In  cases  where 
a  vessel  leavea  Calcutta  avowedly  Intended  to  fill  up  cargo  at 
some  place  below,  the  pilotage  will  be  charged  at  tho  draught 
at  which  she  leaves  Calcutta,  in  like  manner,  tliough  at  tho 
reduced  amount,  as  if  she  had  proceeded  to  sea;  and,  with 
respect  to  the  subsequent  pilotage  charge,  from  the  place  at 
whloh  the  vessel  takes  In  the  additional  cargo  to  sea,  owners 
or  agents  of  vessels  will  be  required  to  ft>mlah  s  special  guar- 
antee to  pay  the  amount  chargeable  according  to  a  certificate 
of  the  draught  of  water,  to  be  signed  by  the  commander,  or 
commanding  officer  and  pUut  10.  8iz  sets  of  moorings  at 
Diamond  Harbor  having  Iwen  fitted  espeeially  to  enable  vessels 
arriving  in  distress  from  loss  of  ai-.hors  and  cables  to  be  read- 
ily moored,  the  charge  will  be  Co.'s  Rs.  50  for  mooring  aud  un- 
mooring, and  the  daily  hire  the  same  as  for  the  moorings  st 
Calcutta.  The  moorings  will,  of  course,  be  .vailable  to  ves- 
sels not  In  distress  fh>m  loss  of  anchors  and  cables ;  but  the 
luu'bor-master  will  be  Instructed  at  all  times  to  keep  two  sets 
vacant  during  the  southwest  monsoon,  to  meet  casualdea 

There  are  several  dry  docks  at  Calcutta,  in  which 
vessels  of  any  size  may  be  built  or  repaired.  Ships 
built  at  Calcutta  are  of  inferior  durability  to  those 
constructed  at  Bombay,  in  consequence  of  tho  frnme- 
worlc  l)eiag  always  of  the  inferior  woods  of  the  coun- 
try; and  the  planks,  sheathing,  upper  works,  and 
decks,  alone  of  teak ;  wMch  last  is  furnished  nimost 
entirely  ft-om  Pegu.  In  1848,  the  number  of  register. 
ed  ships  Iwlon^ing  to  the  port  of  Calcutta  was  liM,  of 
the  burden  of  43,569  tons;  lieing  at  an  average  of 
al)Ov  J  880  tons  for  each.  The  largest  class  of  vessels 
carrj-  nearly  750  tons ;  but  ships  drawing  so  much  wa- 
ter are  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  the  Hooghly.  Not 
t)eing  al)le  to  load  at  Calcutta,  they  are  obliged  to  re- 
cei\c  part  of  their  cargo  at  Diamond  Harbor,  about 
thirty-four  miles  farther  down  the  river.  I'he  most 
convenient-sized  snip  for  trade  between  Calcutta,  and 
Europe,  and  America,  is  fy'om  400  to  500  tons. 

Duliet,  etc. — The  export  and  import  duties  and  draw- 
tracks  are  regulated  l>y  an  ordinance  of  the  year  INSfi, 
revised  in  1845,  and  are  the  same  for  every  ])ort  un- 
der the  government  of  Bengal ;  or,  as  it  is  tcclinioally 
called,  tlie  Presidency  cf  Fort  William  and  British  In- 
dia generally. 

The  following  is  an  act  of  tho  Indion  govenmicnt, 
r/h!ch  took  ellect  from  the  25th  Marcli,  184H,  und  whicli 
al)olished  ail  duties  on  goods  carried  coastwise  in  tlie 
company's  territories. 

I.  It  is  hereby  enaeled,  that  from  and  after  the  8Bth  doy  of 
Mareh,  1M4,  all  goods  Imported  on  foreign  bottoms  by  sea  into 
any  port  of  the  rresldrncics  of  Fort  WiMlum,  In  llengal. 
Fort  8t  Oeorgc,  or  Bombay,  shall  be  <h;%rged  only  with  tho 
same  rates  of  duty  as  such  goods  would  now  by  law  be 
charged  with  If  such  goods  were  imported  into  any  of  the 
said  ports  on  BritlKh  bottoms,  any  thing  in  any  net  of  the 
Council  of  India  contained  to  the  contrary  notwitliHtanding, 

II.  And  it  is  hereby  enacted,  that  from  and  after  the  said 
day,  all  gooiis  exported  on  foreign  bottoms  by  >va,  from  any 
port  of  t;.e  said  preaidenclct,  shall  be  charged  only  with  the 
same  rates  of  duty  as  such  goodi.  would  now  by  law  be  rhnrgcd 
with  If  such  goods  were  ex|>orted  fVom  any  of  tho  said  porti 
on  Ilrltish  bottoms,  any  thl»|.'  in  any  art  of  the  Council  of 
India  contained  to  thu  rontraiy  notwithiitanding. 

III.  And  It  Is  hereby  enactnl,  that  ftxjm  and  after  the  sslil 
day,  no  duty  shall  be  charpeo  on  any  goons  lawfully  carrleil 
from  any  port  In  tho  territories  suhl»rt  to  thu  govemuientof 
the  lOast  India  Company,  to  any  other  port  In  tlio  said  terri- 
tories, any  thing  in  any  act  of  thu  Council  of  India  contained 
to  tho  contrary  notwithstanding. 

IV.  I'ruvidod  always,  that  nothing  In  this  Act  eonlaliicd 
shall  ap|>ly  to  the  articles  of  salt  or  opium. 

BeheduU  A Rates  «.    duty  to  bo  charged  on  goods  ini|)ort- 

ed  by  sea  Into  anw  port  of  tho  Presidencies  of  Fort  Will- 
iam, In  Bengal,  llAnbay,  or  Fort  81.  Oeorgc. 

Bullion  and  coin {]'''"'• 

I'recious  stuuesaiid  pearis J,"*'- 

(irain  and  pulse rrre. 

Horses  and  other  living  animals rroa 

Ice l!"^ 

Coal,  coke,  bricks,  chalk,  and  stouea rrro. 

B<.ol<«  printed  In  tho  United  Kingdom,  or  in  any  llrit- 

Ish  poasHSSluu *">«• 
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.,  Free. 

. .  Krte. 

,,  Fo'c, 

..  Kre*. 

, .  Froo. 

. .  Frrc. 
Ilrit- 
Frco. 


For.'lgn  boolu 8  pc»  cent 

Murinti  Htoroi,  the  produce  or  manufkc- 
ture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  of  anjr 
BriHah  poBBewion B  per  cant 

Marino  stores,  tlie  produce  or  nianuikc- 
tiire  of  any  otiier  place  or  country  ....  10  per  cent, 

Mctttln.  wroiiglit  or  unwrought,  the  prod- 
uce or  nianiifactiire  of  the  United  King- 
dom, or  any  British  pomenion B  per  cent. 

Metals,  wrought  or  unwrought,  the  pro- 
duction or  manufacture  of  any  other 
place 10  per  cent. 

Woolcn4,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of 
tlie  United  Kingdom,  or  any  British 

WjoBscasion B  per  cent 
oolcns,  the  produce  of  any  other  place 

or  country 10  per  cent 

Cotton  and   silk    piece  goods,   and   all 
manufactures  of  cotton  or  ailk,  except 
thread,  twist,  and  yam,  or  of  cotton,        .ii,,»    ',-- 
or  liilk  mixed  with  any  other  material,       ,     ,     ,      ,     . 
the  produro  of  the  Lnltcd  Kingdom, 

or  of  any  British  possession fi  per  cent 

Ditto,  tlio  produce  of  other  places 10  per  cent 

Opium 24  res.  per  seer  of  80 

tolas. 
Portpr,  ale,  beer,  elder,  and  other  fcr- 

ror^ntnd  liquors 6  per  cent. 

gilt Es.  8-4  per  md.  of 

80  tolas  per  seer. 

Alum 10  per  cent 

Caaiphor 10  per  cent 

Cassia 10  per  cent 

CloTCB 10  per  cent 

CoHec li  per  cent 

Coral lOpcrccnt 

Nutn^'  iiBce 10  per  cent 

Pcpt  '. 10  per  cent 

Rataru     7i  percent 

TetL 10  per  cent 

Vermilion 10  per  cent 

Winxs  and  liquors 1  rup.perimp.  gal. 

gpirlis 1  rup.  8  annas,  per 

Imp.  gal. 
And  tlio  duty  on  spirits  shali  be  ratably 
bicri<n.»>d  as  the  strength  exceeds  Lon- 
don proof,  and  when  Imported  in  bot- 
tles, Ave  quart  bnttli'S  shall  be  deemed 
equal  to  tlio  imperial  gallon. 
All  manufactured  artirli's  not  included  In 

tlie  aliovc  enunieratiou B  per  cent 

Ail  other  articles  not  included  !n  the 
above  enumeration <H  per  cent 

And  when  the  duty  is  declared  to  be  ad  mlonnn,  it  shall  be 
levied  on  the  market  value  without  deduction ;  and  if  the  col- 
lector of  customs  shall  see  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  goods 
come  from  the  coiintr/  from  which  they  are  declared  to  come 
by  the  inqiorter,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  tlio  collector  of  customs 
to  rail  on  the  importer  to  furnish  evidence  as  to  the  phice  of 
niannfacturo  or  production,  and  If  such  evidence  shall  not 
tatlsiy  the  said  collector  of  the  tnith  of  the  declaration,  the 
goodfl  shall  be  charged  with  the  highest  rates  of  duty,  subject 
always  to  an  appeal  to  the  Hoard  of  Customs,  i<alt  and  opium. 

And  upon  tlie  re-export  by  sea  of  goods  imported,  excepting 
opium  and  salt,  provided  the  re-export  bo  made  within  two 
years  of  the  date  of  import  as  pt^r  custoni-hotiso  register,  and 
the  goods  bo  Identified  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector  of 
cuKloms,  there  shall  bo  retained  one-eighth  of  the  amount  of 
duty  levied,  and  the  remainder  shall  be  repaid  us  drawliack. 
Anil  if  goods  bo  re-ixportcd  in  the  f.mic  slilp  without  being 
landed  (always  excepting  opium  and  salt,  in  regard  to  which 
the  S|icriai  rules  in  force  shall  continue  to  apply),  thora  shall 
be  no  import  duly  levied  thereon. 

Sehediile  71.— Rates  of  duly  to  be  charged  u|Hin  goods  export- 
ed hy  sea  from  any  port  or  place  iu  the  Presidency  of  Fort 
William,  In  Bengsl. 

Bullion  and  coin Free. 

Piwlinm  (iloiies  and  pearls Frae, 

Books  printed  in  India TtW, 

Homes  and  living  animals P«b. 

Opliun  pnivhased  at  government  sales  In 

,  ''al'ulta fro^ 

Cotton  wool  oximrti'd  to  F.uropo,  the  Uni- 
ted Ktates  of  America,  or  any  British 

imsmwaion  in  America , . , .  Free. 

Cotton  wool  oxportod  to  plaovs  other  than 

"""''lov'' As.  8  per  md.  of  80 

o,.._.      ,  tolas  to  the  seer. 

Sugar  and  rum  exported  to  the  United 

KiiiKilom  or  to  any  llritish  possession.  Free.       ' 
SUKnr  and   nim  ex|iortud   to  any  other 

,,  I''"" 8  p<'r  cent 

ura  n  and  pulse  cf  all  sorts 1  anna  per  bag. 

'■""B" Rs.  n  per  md.  of  80 

tolas  lo  the  seer. 


Lac-dyo  and  shellac 4  per  cent 

Silk  raw,  filature Bias,  per  seer  of  80 

tolas. 

Silk,  Bengal,  wound 8  as.  per  seer  of  80 

tolas. 

Tobacco 4as.  permaund. 

All  countiy  articles  not  enumerated  or 

named  above 3  per  cent 

When  the  duty  is  declared  to  be  ad  valorem,  the  same  shall 
be  levied  on  the  maricet  value  of  the  article  at  the  place  of 
export  without  deduction.  Bbice  the  1st  of  April,  183T,  credit 
has  not  been  given,  nor  drawl>ack  allowed,  of  any  inland 
customs  or  land-frontier  duty  paid  at  any  custom-hotise  or 
chokeo  of  the  Jumna  frontier  line,  or  of  Benares,  except  onl^ 
upon  the  article  of  cotton  wool,  covered  by  ruwanas  taken 
out  at  the  custom-house  of  the  western  provinces,  and  proved 
to  have  been  destined  for  export  by  sea  when  passed  out  of 
those  provinces. 

The  policy  of  cUarging  duties  on  exported  articles 
seems  very  questionable.  Tlie  great  difficulty  under 
which  India  labors,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
consists  pnncipally  in  her  inability  to  furnish  equiva> 
lents  for  foreign  imported  goods,  and  to  malio  the  nec- 
essary payments  abroad ;  and,  when  such  is  the  case, 
it  is  certainly  not  a  little  contradictory  to  lay  duties 
on  exports.  The  most  obvious  considerations  of  ex- 
pediency and  common  sense  would  suggest  tltat  they 
should  1)0  allowed  to  be  exported  duty  free.  There 
can  lie  no  dou'it  that  the  stimulus  this  would  give  to 
their  product  ion  would,  by  increasing  the  public  wealth, 
infinitely  more  than  compensate  the  government  for 
the  loss  of  the  inconsiderable  sum  produced  by  the  du- 
ties witli  which  they  are  charged. 

Trade  nf  Calcutta.  Exports. — During  the  last  forty 
years  the  trade  of  Calcutta  has  experienced  some  very 
striking  vicissitudes.  Previously  to  the  opening  of 
the  trade  in  1814-'15,  cotton  piece  goods  formed  the 
principal  article  of  export  from  India;  tlte  value  of 
those  exported  from  Calcutta,  at  an  average  of  the 
five  years  from  1814-'15  to  1818-'19,  being  (at  2s.  per 
sicca  rupee)  w£l, 260,736  a  year.  The  extreme  cheaj)- 
nesB  of  labor  in  India,  and  the  excellence  to  which 
the  natives  had  long  attained  in  several  departments 
of  the  manufacture,  would,  it  might  have  been  sup. 
posed,  have  suflficed  to  place  this  important  depart- 
ment beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  competition.  But 
the  wonderful  genius  and  the  admirable  skill  of  the 
Euroiiean  machinists,  and  their  immense  capital,  have 
far  more  tlian  countervailed  the  apparently  insupera- 
ble drawback  of  high  wages,  and  the  exjiense  of  bring- 
ing the  raw  materiil  of  the  manufacture  from  America, 
and  even  India  itself;  and  have  enabled  English  man- 
ufacturers to  bear  down  all  opposition,  and  to  triumph 
over  the  clioapor  lalior,  contiguous  material,  and  tra- 
ditional art  of  the  Hindoos.  Tlic  imports  of  Dritish 
cottons  und  twist  into  India  have  increased  since 
1814-'15  with  a  rapidity  unoxnmple<l  in  tlie  annals  of 
commerce,  and  tiio  native  manufacture  Ims  sustained 
a  sho'-!v  from  which  it  is  not  very  likely  it  will  ever 
recover.  The  influence  of  these  circumstances  on  the 
trade  in  piece  goods  has  been  very  striking.  During 
the  year  185l-'52,  the  value  of  tliose  exported  from 
Ilengal  was  no  more  than  £62,352,  lieing  only  about 
one-twontieth  part  of  what  it  amounted  to  twenty-six 
or  twcnty-ciglit  years  previously. 

It  docs  not,  however,  appear  to  lie  very  difficult  to 
account  for  tlieso  variations.  Formerly  the  export  of 
liuUion  to  India,  tliougli  influenced  liy  otlicr  causes, 
WHS  mainly  occasioned  liy  tlio  difficulty  under  wliich 
merchants  wore  placed  of  providing  articles  of  merchan- 
dise snitaldu  for  the  Indian  markets  sufllcient  to  bal- 
ance tho  imports.  The  aBtoiilHliing  increase  of  Dritish 
exports  of  cotton  goods  and  yarn  to  India  lias,  how- 
ever, gone  far  to  otiviato  this  difficulty ;  in  truth,  tlie 
fair  presumption  seems  to  bo,  that  in  future  tho  cir- 
cumstances of  tlio  case  will  lie  reversed,  and  that  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  rc'.urn  cargoes  of  produce  suita- 
ble for  A  market  will,  in  ordinary  years,  be  found  to 
lie  the  princi|)al  nbsta^^' j  to  the  extension  of  the  trade 
with  Hindostan  as  well  as  with  China.    There  seems 
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tu  be  no  limit  other  than  the  necessity  of  furnishing 
equivalents  in  their  stead,  to  the  indeflnite  sale  of  our 
products  in  the  Kast ;  and  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  India 
is  concerned,  the  facilities  for  furnishing  such  equiva- 
lents will,  most  likely,  be  gradually  increased.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Bengal  seem  to  l>e  peculiarly  well 
suited  to  the  production  of  grain,  sugar,  indigo,  opium, 
silk,  cotton,  saltpetre,  and  a  host  of  other  articles. 
And  as  the  inhabitants  are  not  deficient  in  industry, 
nor  in  the  desire  to  improve  their  condition,  it  would 
•eem  that  there  wants  only  a  reduction  of  the  land- 
tax,  which  is  so  heavy  as  to  paralyze  all  their  ener- 
gies, to  enable  them  to  increase  thoir  articles  of  export 
to  an  indeflnite  extent,  and  to  render  their  country 
comparatively  flourishing  and  prosperous. 

In  the  year  1858,  the  great  articles  of  export  fh>m 
Calcutta  were  opium,  indigo,  sugar,  raw  silk  and  silk 
piece  goods,  saltpetre,  rice,  hides,  cotton  and  cotton 
piece  goods,  gunny  bags  and  gunny  cloth,  rum,  etc. 
We  subjoin 

Am  Account  or  tub  Quamtitiics  and  Valcis  or  Tui  Natitk 
PBODUCK  AH]>  TbEASURB  KXrOBTKD  FBOli  Calcctta  udbino 
tRX  OnriciAL  YKAit  1861-'Gi. 


MrrchandiM. 


nerca, 


Opium Chesta. 

Indigo Indian  mds. 

Sugar 

Saltpetre 

Rice 

Paddy.. 

Wheat 

Oram 

Dholl  and  iieaa  . . . 

Oata 

Barley 

Bran  

Bair  cotton 

RavaUk 

Cotton  piece  goods  ) 

(country) ) 

Silk  pleci"  gooda  . .  " 

Mixed  piece  goods  " 

Country  woolena  .  " 

Arrow-root Indian  mda. 

Borax  and  tincal. .  " 

Castor  oil " 

Canvaa Bolts. 

(;lgara Indian  rada. 

Elephanta'  teeth  . .  •' 

Ghee " 

Ginger " 

Uunnybags Noa. 

Ouuny  doth Pieces. 

Hemp  twine Indian  mduL 

Hemp " 

Hides  of  sorts Nob. 

Horn  tips Indian  mds. 

Jute " 

Lae  Dye " 

„   (Shell " 

•^    (stick            .,  " 

Llnsecii         " 

Molasa               ....  ** 

Uun>n  " 

Mustar          '  •> 

KuBtard  u " 

Putchnck " 

ProTUlons  aid  lard  ■' 

Hum  (llengn  ) Gallons. 

Saflluwer Indian  mds. 

Sal  animonli  c  , . . .  " 

Boan " 

Tallow " 

Tecl  Bcod " 

Teel-seed  oil " 

Tobarco  leaf " 

Turmeric " 

AU  other  exports.,  " 


ISSI-'M. 


Quiinllly.      I         V«lu«. 


83,90« 
1,77,0M| 
16,10,820 
7,0I),B00t 
30,01, BOS 
1,404 
2,87,263 
1,01,540 
86,030 
40,014( 
260 
1,170 
4,06,800 
20,8081 

46,062 

6,60,127 
1,20,810 
8,603 
7Ut 
12,767* 
60,0861 
1,620 

""sj 

1,00SJ 
82,678 
1,44,66,498 
4,34,340 
ll,S64t 
8.316) 
88,62,654 
4,.S»7i 
7,28,707 
32,8811 
48,140 
<34i 
S30I 
14,26.8211 
0,0601 
604t 
6,48,391 
8,827 
8,406| 

8,E.1,7661 

2361 

2,491 

0,864 

00,(I1>A1 

2.V1 

18,803 

6e,6S8| 


Total  exports — Company's  ru|iecii . . 

Goods  re-exported 

Trvasiiiv  exported 

Total  private  exports 

Hpcrle  exported  by  E.  I.  Company  . 


RUDMI. 

8,l;i,77,814 

1.82,ia,68< 

1,61,38,613 

41,00,903 

35,38,136 

870 

3,23,616 

1,06,694 

9S,272 

44,168 

260 

877 

40,68.768 

77,88,384 

82,363 

27,47,663 

2,78,480 

T6,720 

8,118 

1,82,704 

6,00,863 

0,707 

40,007 

494 

14,128 

1,16,600 

16,68,846 

17,36,424 

1,04,770 

10,032 

27,68,171 

89,667 

18,10,303 

0,00,707 

8,87,084 

tfiif 

8,289 

82,63,661 

0,618 

1,78« 

10,90,776 

62,969 

60,136 

1,62.003 

1,19,027 

6,00,203 

8,243 

14,610 

01,480 

1,20,191 

1,792 

47,720 

1,63,871 

6,44,797 


10,40,66.641 
84,97,866 
10,45,800 

11,04,00,706 
6,82,000 


The  export  trade  of  Calcutta  would  \>t  much  in- 
creased if  facilities  were  crented  for  internal  commerce, 
especially  in  building  railroads  and  improving  tlie  wa- 
ter communlcutioni  with  tli«  interior.   Something  bni 


been  done  in  the  way  of  building  good  turnpike  roads 
and  in  locating  railroads,  and  fbrther  improvements 
may  be  cnticipated.  The  present  mode  of  communi- 
cation between  Howra,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 
river,  and  the  metropolis,  is  by  ferry ;  but  Hov.ra  has 
been  selected  as  the  locality  for  the  terminus  of  the 
Kast  India  railway ;  and  upon  the  opening  of  the  first 
section,  which  is  now  complete,  greater  facilities  will 
be  required,  as  well  of  access  from  Howra,  as  of  egress 
from  the  city  in  the  same  direction. 

Opium. — The  trade  in  opium  has  rapidly  grown  in 
magnitude  and  importance.  At  an  average  of  the 
years  1830-'31  and  18Sl-'32,  the  exports  ftrom  Calcutta 
were  7273  chests,  worth  £1,121,560;  whereas  during 
the  year  1851-'52  the  exports  had  increased  to  82,806 
chests,  worth  £3,137,781.  China  is  not  the  principal 
merely,  but  almost  the  only  market  for  opium,  so  that 
the  trade  between  Calcutta  and  her  is  now  second  only 
to  that  between  the  former  and  England.  It  i»  trne 
that  large  quantities  of  opium  are  shipped  for  Singa- 
pore and  other  intermediate  ports,  but  China  is  its  ul- 
timate destination.  Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  the 
quantity  and  value  of  tho  opium  shipped  firom  Calcut- 
ta in  1840-'41  and  1851-'52. 


CliMl>,<a 


Uinnllly. 


1S40-'41. 


China 

Hingapura,., 

I'cnang 

Ilatavla 

I'cgu 

Elsewhere. . . 
Total. . . . 


6,869 

10,822 

646 

66 

70 

2 


njUM 


Kut)«ei. 

30,47,746 

70,06,083 

8,54,340 

82,075 

49,130 

1,800 


1,13,90,313 


<ju«iiUty. 


27,021 

8,916 

398 

50 

21 


8it,306 


V>ln«. 


RupcM. 

2,71,.'<4.6&!) 

87,(16.080 

3,77,040 

50,860 

19,766 


3,18,77,814 


Previously  to  the  year  1815,  the  exports  of  indigo 
from  Calcutta  were  comparatively  trifling.  But  about 
that  period  Europeans  began  to  engage  in  tlie  Inisi- 
ness ;  and  the  culture  of  the  plant  was,  in  consequenrc, 
so  much  extended,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  so 
much  improved,  that  it  has  been  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
rio<l  an  article  of  primary  commercial  importance.  Of 
lute  years,  however,  tlie  growth  of  indigo  appears  to 
have  been  nearly  stationary,  tho  shipments  in  1830- 
'31  and  1831-32  being  about  equal  to  those  in  18ia-'41 
and  1851-52.  This  stationary  state  of  the  trade  has 
lieen  ascribed  partly  to  the  influence  of  the  importa- 
tions from  Java,  wliere  indigo  is  now  very  extensively 
raised,  avid  partly  to  the  alleged  decrease  In  the  use 
of  blue  cloth.  Franco  is,  next  to  England,  the  great 
market  for  indigo. 

Statkuknt  or  tii»  Quantitt  and  VAj.tiK  or  Tim  Indioo 
BUU-rn>  noM  CUuidtta  in  1840-'41,  and  1861-62. 


C'ooatriM. 

I«40 

U'41. 

IStl-'tl.              1 

Value. 

•luallly. 

V.lut. 

HUMM. 

1,'.'7,1,M27 

iai,8s,l6'2 

5.!I7,297 

0.!ll,194 

22,795 

2,7S,0«1 

Great  Britain.. 

France 

North  America. 
Arabia,  etc.  . . . 

Bombay 

Bremen 

E'  ewliert' 

ful'v  Hdi. 

84,205 

20,2601 

4.8221 

6,068( 

031 

2061 

T81 

1,«5,!l1,074 

40,86,2«6 

0,45,888 

0,84.414 

1,21,409 

41,256 

15,775 

lailiu  Uit. 

hO.OTWl 

24,791 1 

8,7611 

6,8871 

2071 

1,887) 

Total 

M6,«08J 

•-',27,11,602 

0,633,871 

1,.S2,10,B8I1 

Being  In  Ihd. . 

S«01,r>B7l 

,_      

Tn  1R.W,  the  British  dnty  on  I<jist  India  sugar,  w  Iilch 
had  previously  been  comiNirativcly  higli,  was  ledured 
to  the  same  amount  os  that  on  West  India  sugar;  and 
that  cirrumstanco,  and  the  continued  high  price  of 
sugar,  ilid  not  fail  to  give  a  powerful  stimulus  to  its 
culture  in  and  exportation  trom  India.  On  the  whole, 
however,  groat  as  was  the  increase  in  the  exports  of 
sugar  between  1880  a.id  1840,  It  has  since  ruci'dcd. 
And  now  that  the  sugar  trade  Is  placed  on  a  proper  foot- 
ing liy  the  abolition  in  Ciraat  BritaMi  of  the  dJHcrim- 
inatlng  duties  on  foreign  sugars,  tho  iinportntlons 
from  India  will,  iwrhups,  lie  still  farther  reduced. 
Subjoined  Is  a  statement  of  tho  quantity  and  value 
of  the  sugar  8bi|iped  IVom  Calcutta  in  1810-' '11  ur,d 
1861-'5'i. 


CAL 


23$ 


CAL 


V«lii.. 

RupeM. 

2,T1,!<4,6S9 

37,05,980 

3,77,040 

f>0,860 

1»,765 


CounthM. 


Ore»t  Dritaln 

Uonibay 

ArabUin  and  Persian  Uuliii , 

Madrai 

L'uylon • 

I'cgu ,.•••• 

Maldivca 

New  Holland... 

Cape  of  Rood  Hope 

EUowlicre 

Total 


Being  In  pounda. 


guanUty. 


ladiao  Maundf. 
17,17,200 
48,131 
MTU 

251 

l,234f 

240^ 

8,9364 
S,030i 


17,81,7911 


146,57B,»8li| 


The  exports  of  cotton  from  Calcutta  continue  sta- 
tionary ;  the  expectations  that  it  would  be  improved 
in  its  quality  by  greater  attention  being  given  to  its 
culture  and  preparation  have  not  been  realized.  The 
exports  of  saltpetre  from  India  have  not,  as  many  an- 
ticipated, been  affected  by  the  competition  of  nitrate 
of  soda  from  South  America.  In  1830-'31.,  the  exports 
from  Calcutta  wore  424,729  factory  maunds,  whereas 
in  18&l-'62  they  amounted  to  709,600  Indian  maunds. 
The  exports  of  rice  from  Bengal  fluctuate  very  great- 
ly. This  is  not  caused  so  much  by  variations  in  the 
crops  of  the  country  as  by  variations  in  those  of  other 
countrios ;  for  when  a  scarcity  occurs  in  most  parts  of 
continental  Asia,  or  in  any  of  its  islands,  recourse  is 
almost  invariably  had  to  Bengal  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency; and  the  demands  thence  arising  have  been 
sometimes  enormous.  In  1831-82,  for  example,  the 
exports  of  rice  from  Calcutta  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
roandel  amounted  to  only  10,545  maunds,  whereas  in 
1833-'84  they  amounted  to  1,252,056  maunds.— Bei.i.'s 
Comparatk-e  View  rt/183a-'33  and  1833-'34,  p.  41.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  while  Bengal  is  shipping  im- 
mense supplies  of  rice  and  other  grain  to  distant  parts, 


Vslua. 


Rup«ei. 

1,69,00,863 

8,40,6(ie 

67,170 

2,063 

9,ees 

1,864 

e6',978 
10,837 


1,64,68,8^8 


QaanMtjr. 


Indian  Maoada 

16,06,4471 

80,ei8i 

2,09i)} 

200^ 

6,434t 

964t 

6Tli 

10,418 

676* 

7,616 


16,10,824 


133,118,674 


Valua. 


HUp«M. 

1,42,60,698 

6,17,866 

24,967 

1,600 
63,714 

7,417 

6,266 
99,221 

6,768 
71,131 


1,51,38,615 


a  large  part  of  her  own  population  is  frequently  in  a 
state  of  great  want  and  suff'ering.  Ireland  is  not, 
therefore,  the  only  country  in  which  the  most  abject 
poverty  and  wretchedness  on  the  part  of  the  inhabit- 
ants are  found  combined  with  great  fertility  of  soil 
and  a  large  exportation  of  food.  Besides  the  articles 
of  native  Indian  produce  exported  from  Calcutta,  she 
re-exports  pretty  considerable  quantities  of  various 
articles  brought  from  other  parts.  The  value  of  the 
British  cotton  goods  re-exported  amounts  to  about 
£200,000  a  year.  They  are  principally  bartered  with 
the  Burmese  for  silver.  The  conveyance  of  the  latter 
out  of  the  Burmese  dominions  is  strictly  prohibited ; 
but  in  Burma,  as  in  England  and  elsewhere,  the  inge- 
nuity of  the  smuggler  is  too  much  for  the  vigilance  of 
the  government,  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  without 
rauch  difficulty.  The  great  articles  of  import  into  Cal- 
cutta arc,  cotton  manufactures  and  cotton  twist ;  bul- 
lion; copper,  with  spelter,  tin,  lead,  iron,  and  other 
metals ;  woolens ;  wines  and  spirits ;  ale  and  beer ; 
haberdashery,  millinery,  etc. ;  coffee ;  hardware  and 
cutlery;  epices;  coal;  coral,  glass,  and  bottles;  plate, 
jewelry,  watches,  etc. ;  books  and  stationery ;  tea,  etc. 


Btatuixnt  or  rna  Quantity  and  Valve  of  tue  rntNcii-AL  Articles  of  MxacnANDisE  lurosTsn  into  Calcutta  dcbuiu 
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v.lui. 

ItUIVM 

1,27.18, 

!!!l.fi\162 

f.,9-,297 

0.!ll,ig4 

)W,7»ft 

2,7S,!KJ1 


Mtrohandiu. 


Alum Indian  maunds. 

Beads  and  fuUo  pearls — 

BookB  and  paroi^lols — 

ClOVl'B — 

Coffee — 

Coala — 

Coral Sa.  wt. 

Cocoannt  sholla,  etc — 

Glasii-warc,  etc — 

llaberdaahery,  mllllnerjr,  and  apparel — 

Hardware  and  cutlery — 

(  Slab  and  t<le Indian  maunds. 

Copper  {  Sheet  and  nail — 

<Old — 

Spelter — 

Tln-block — 

Iron «        — 

Htocl — 

tlronniongery,  ipachtnory,  and  anchors — 

Pcpjwr,  black — 

•^  t  Pieces. 

White  cotton J  Yards. 

(  Doecns. 
/  lloeoa. 

Colored  cotton {Yards. 

(  Dozens. 
I  IMecea. 

'^     Silk  And  mixed {Metres. 

L  ( Yanli 

Rait  (duty  paid) Indian  nir  mis. 

KiiKars  and  cheroots — 

Stationery  and  cards — 

Alii  and  porter , , ,  — 

Twist  and  yarn Lbs. 

Wines _ 

Woolena — 

All  other  articles — 


Total  merchandlM  by  private  traders  , 

Treaauro  by  private  trailem 

Private  trade,  grand  total 


I8SI- 

'««. 

guanUly. 

Vslu.. 

RuDMfl. 

14,266 

28,632 

>  •  •  > 

2,28,988 

2,S6,:43 

8,2.^8 

78,062 

lo.sou 

1,83,700 

7,67,794 

3,82,242 

8,00,2931 

1,S2,HM 

*  •  •  • 

3,78,441 

2,83,774 

.... 

18,94,440 

5,08,077 

02,8201 

21,49,482 

26,444  i 

8,77,868 

2,315 

73,190 

66,67U 

4,06,596 

2-i,480( 

5,87,600 

4,42,383) 

13,78,646 

4,387 

37,977 

14,18,084 

6i2,847i 

4,08,149 

86,80,766  ) 

80,8e,46US 

7,3C4i  ) 

2,64,96,167 

11,58,792    ) 
85,123    5 
80,3CBJ  ) 

66,43,032 

18,806    > 

3,00,622)  S 

806)) 

6,70,198 

81,74,870 

81,74,870 

•  ■  t  • 

1,62,718 

.... 

4,60,477 

6,72,904 

1,76,86,866 

07,03,646 

.... 

11,34,082 

.... 

13,27,388 

80,45,814 

fl,7lf,  14,760 

.... 

•2,48,63,134 

9,24,77,934 

In  addition  to  this,  the  registered  amount  ofapesle  Imported  by  the  Honorable  Company  Is  ns  follows; 
1860-'B1  =  Company's  vessels  =  87,47,180  |        lSBl-'6l)=:Company'i  Tesaels=:l,S4,0B8, 


CAL 


286 


CAL 


AusTSAOT  View  or  thk  Extxbmal  Cohiierok  or  Bknoal. 


CouBtrlM  or  suiM. 


Great  Britain 

France 

North  Amerlcm 

Madraa  Coaat 

Ceylon 

Maldive?  and  Laccadives 

Malabar  coaat 

Arabian  and  Persian  GuUk 

Singapore 

Fenang  and  Malacca 

China 

New  Holland 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Pegu 

Mauritius , 

Bourbon  

Cape  and  St  Helena 

Hamburg 

Cadiz 

Amsterdam 

Trieste 

Ocnoa , 

Other  places , 

Total,  Company's  rupees. 


Impobt*. 


ini-'si. 


MarckudlM. 


5,69,79,282 

9,88,031 

9,99,663 

9,24,883 

80,081 

1,86,292 

17,15,800 

7,29,206 

14,69,431 

6,12,629 

16,00,840 

12,66,265 

87,152 

6,34,968 

22,S23 

20,068 

85,676 

1,49,014 

1,18,996 

1,568 

Ki^9M 

06.608 

6,76,14,760 


Trwmrs. 


91,74,544 
4,25,860 
2,22,090 

18,08,658 
1,30,225 

8,4'7',880 

1,80,722 

16,25,031 

1,34,631 

89,12,398 

16,468 

2,497 

8,M,063 

8,61,993 

7,83,906 

86,660 


2,48,63,184 


Talal. 


6,51,58,826 

13,68,881 

12,21,743 

27,82,891 

1,60,906 

1,36,292 

21,28,180 

9,09,927 

80,'.I4,462 

7.47,260 

1,06,13,244 

12,.S2,707 

S9.649 

8,86,026 

8,N4,ai6 

7,53,963 

71,626 

1,49,014 

1,18,996 

1,668 

86,966 
96,602 


9,24,77,984 


HmhudlM. 


4,78,20,145 

48,07,481 

76,84,224 

12,52,690 

1,60,240 

60,632 

89,71,601 

12,51,697 

44,04,137 

6,44,759 

8,22,17,277 

8,16.544 

68,971 

14,43,883 

16,95,297 

t>,06,S66 

2,68,586 

2,27,960 


83,068 
4,21,838 
2,66,278 


10,84,68,8»7 


78,063 


1,47,924 
67,100 


640 
7,148 


16,96,174 
66,870 

8,500 


19,46,809 


ToUI. 


4,78,98,188 

48,07,431 

76.84,224 

14,00,614 

2,07,840 

60,632 

29,71,501 

12,51,597 

44,04,677 

5,61,907 

8,22,17,277 

8,13,644 

6S,971 

80,40,067 

16,51,667 

6,06,866 

2,71,088 

2,27.950 


83,063 
4.21,838 
2,60,278 


11,04,09,706 


StATHIENT  EXUIDITIliG  TDK  PsOPOBTION  OP  THE  EXTEBNAL  COMMERCE  Or  BENOAL  ENJOYEn  BY  EACH  CoCMTnY  AND  STATE 

DTIKINO  THE  Years  1850-'51  anh  1S51-'62. 


CooBtriM. 

In)  pott 

Tr«J«. 

Eiport 

Tr.de. 

1 

ISSfc'SI. 

I8S1-- 

sa. 

P«r  Cent. 

ISSO-'tl. 

18»I-'6».                1 

V.lu«. 

P«r  f»nl. 

V>lu«. 

Vsla.. 

Per  C«nl. 

Value. 

Per  Cent. 

Surop*. 

Ru|l«M. 

4,91,12,788 

16.80,031 

6,58,938 

1,'86.760 
66!666 

69fl 
2-4 
0-8 

9-2 

o'l 

0-2 

Rup««. 
6,61,63,826 
13,63,881 
1,4»,014 

l,'l'8',986 

■b'7',436 
1,668 

'sti'oBO 

70-5 
16 
0-8 

o'l 

Rlip«M. 

4,93.74,209 

46  88,252 

1,86,413 

13,006 

'20,460 

1,59,200 

20,732 

'66,362 
'66,081 

40-0 
4-4 
0-2 

6'8 

o'l 

0-1 

Rnpeel. 
4,78,1'8,188 
48,07,481 
2,87,860 

'88,008 

■7'6',673 

84,569 

4,21,838 

43.4 
4-3 
0-2 

01 

o'i 
O'l 
fl-4 

Pnince 

Alton* 

C'sdis 

TrlcBte 

Gibraltar 

JLtflbon • 

Antwerp 

Genoa 

AaU. 

Coromandel  Coast 

5,16,67,264 

17,72,S47 

67,404 

18,90,016 

1,57,479 
11,66,769 
60,82,861 
84,77,786 

6,40,024 
4o,748 

8.86,164 

0,72,841 

'i;86fl 
20,644 

73-3 

2« 
01 
2-7 
0-2 
1-7 
84 
4-9 
0-9 
01 
11 
10 

6,68,60,077 

27,82,891 

1,60,906 

21,23,180 

1.36,292 

9,09,927 

1,06.18.244 

80.94,462 

7,47,200 

39.049 

12,82,-07 

8,86,026 

1,021 

2s!iB0 

72-3 

2-9 
0-2 
2-8 
0-2 
10 
IW 
8-8 
0-8 

1-4 
10 

6,46,a3,664 

15,18,022 

10,77,086 

89,23,987 

70,460 

18.77,988 

8,04,62,909 

88,47,281 

4.88,260 

1,60,784 

1,42.408 

82,66,211 

51-0 

1-4 
1-0 
8-7 
01 
1-3 
28-4 
8-6 
0-4 
0-2 
01 
2  1 

5,85,99,602 

14,00,614 

2,07,340 

20,71,501 

60,632 

12,61,597 

8,22,17,877 

44.04,677 

6,61,907 

68,971 

3,16,644 

80,40,057 

4S-6 

1-3 
O'l 
2'6 
01 
11 
29-2 
4  0 
0  6 
0-1 
0-3 
2-7 

Milabar  Coant 

Maldives  and  Ijiccadlvea  . 
Arabian  and  I'crslan  Gulfs 
China 

Singa*M)ro 

Penang  and  Malacca 

Java  and  Sumatra 

New  Holland 

New  Zealand 

Sandwich  Islands 

ManUla 

Afrira. 
Mauritius  

1,08,22,918 

6,70,603 

4.no,4r)6 

70,441 

29,0!I8 

23-3 

1-0 
0-6 
01 

2,26,50,721 

8,84,816 

7,53.963 

71.625 

82.200 

24-5 

10 
0-8 

4,63,34,270 

12,83,791 
4,67,094 
1,4,'>,217 

42-3 

12 
0-4 
01 

4,64,01,117 

10,61,667 
6,06,865 
8,74,085 

42  1 

1-5 
0-6 

0-2 

Cape  and  81.  Helena 

Cape  Verd  lalands 

Amtrie*. 

12,2(l,r>f)7 
8,32.171 

1-7 
1'2 

17,42,004 

12.21,743 
2,789 

1-9 
1-3 

18,97,032 

M,9S,B63 
43,280 
24,107 

1-7 

6-0 

V5,29,617 

70,84,824 
71,64i) 
83,603 

2  3 

6-« 
0-1 

Trinidad 

8,32.171 

1-2 

12,24,582 

13 

64,66,9!t9 
l(l,i4,80,«P6" 

6  0 

77,H9,870 

7» 

7,0^  32,910 

100 

•.•,24,77,»84 

100 

100 

11,04,09,706 

100 

Expcr.TS  or  Wheat  ntOM  Calcutta.    In  Inpian  Mauniw. 


Pluee. 

Mauritius 

Bourbon 

('ctlon 

Madras  Coast 

Singapore 

I'enang . , , . , 

Batsvis 

I'cgu 

Tlie  Cape 

New  Holland  and  Australian  ports, 

Orpat  Britain 

North  Anwrica 

Other  ports 

Total 


lUt-'S3. 


IBU-'M. 


tSM-'U. 


Msjr  I,  IMS,  10 
Jsnuery  »1,  I8H. 


75.860 
46,300 
440 
23,050 
87.828 
16,218 

lfl,0«4 

8,046 

48,683 


04.6'.>0 

66,600 

1,400 

85.9,W 

47.149 

15.020 

0,900 

R,7l« 

8,000 

4,667 

9,060 

°420 


116,000 
60,800 

2„')10 

113.190 

88,976 

16.824 

8,430 
62,122 

8,764 

9,184 
86,018 

'400 


78,940 

6^800 

100 

8,508 
33.491 

9,248 
16.274 

4.202 

8,7,10 

66,228 

473,321 

2,980 
81,286 


V59.489 


258,814 


"lipis 
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AococNT  OF  TnK  Nbhusb  or  Shiiii  A!n>  Tmm  Tomuea  >%'Biou  zMmsD  CAi.omTA  m  lS61-'62,  DisTiKouisniNQ  trosi 

WHICH  IIBOUUIIT  BUTiaU  IMI-OBTB  rOOH  THOSE  WUICU  USOtlOUT  FOSXIUH  IMPOSTS,  AKD  TUE  PLACES  WlldCI  TUET  CAME. 


United  Kingdom 

Foreign  Europe 

Bombay  *nd  Malabar  Coast 

Madras  and  Coromandel  Coast 

Madras  and  Sues 

Rangoon,  Akyab,  and  Hoolmein  , , , 

China  and  Singapore 

Singapore,  Malacca,  and  Penang . . . 

Mauritius 

Muscat,  Judda,  and  Alappee 

Cape 

Ceylon,  Maldives,  and  Laceadivcs. . 

Australia 

Sumatra 

Britlsli  vessels  from  North  America. 

British  vessels  from  West  Indies . . . 

Total  British  Imports.  ■ .  ■ 


Britllt  liportl. 


aro 
1 

84 

«» 

13 

66 

S!> 

30 

8S 

20 

8 

SO 

!» 

4 

1 

4 


649 


Toaaof . 


164,T9& 

<S9 

20,221 

10,601 

13,629 

20,048 

24,6T4 

9,462 

18,TB4 

10,446 

2,126 

1,916 

11,146 

1,241 

636 

2,360 

312596 


Countrl«. 


Foreign  Europe 

North  America  (United  States) 

Madras  and  Coromandel  Coast . . . . 

China  and  Singapore 

Uourbon , 

Cape 

Muscat,  Judda,  and  Aleppee 

Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singapore.. 

MaiurlUiiB 

llorabay  and  Malabar  Coast 

United  Kingdom 

Australia 

Aden 


Total  r.retgn  Imports 

Add  total  briUsh  imports 

Total  British  and  foreign  Imports. 


yoreign  Importi. 


SB 
120 

3 

8 
88 

1 
11 

1 

e 
1 

18 
1 
1 


23T 
0^ 


836 


Tonnoyt. 


11,6211 

69,416 

OOT 

960 

U,16< 

266 

6,216 

uoa 

1,969 
885 

9,667 
898 
T8T 


112,957 
812,696 


426,553 


Total  cnstoms  duty  collected  at  Calcutta  in  1861-'52, 
£l,l(i9,685.  We  are  indebted  for  these  details  to  Wil- 
kinson's  excellent  Account  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal 
in  185a-'61  and  1851-'52. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  Calcutta 
during  the  year  1854,  and  their  aggregate  tonnage, 
were  as  follows : 

liritidh  Hhips 441 

French  ships 108 

American  ships 96 

Arabian  shlpd ... .    , IT 

Dutch  (hips 8 

Hamburg  ships 6 

girodish  ships 6 

Sardinian  ships 8 

Belgian  ships 2 

Daidsh  ships 2 

Prussian  slilps 1 

686 
Aggregate  tonnage  about. 430,000  tons. 

This  gives  an  increase  of  vessels  over  that  of  the  pre- 
vious year  of  49,  and  of  tonnage  of  49,281  tons. — Ben- 
gal llarkaru,  March  21,  1856. 

Failures  at  Calcutta. — During  the  three  years  ending 
with  1833  some  of  the  principal  mercantile  establisli- 
ments  in  this  city  failed  for  immense  sums.  To  exam- 
ine minutely  into  the  origin  of  these  disasters  would 
lead  us  into  inquiries  foreign  to  the  ol)ject  of  this  worl<, 
and  with  respect  to  wliich  it  would  lie  difficult  to  get 
accurate  information.  We  Ijelieve,  however,  that  the 
main  source  of  tlie  evil  was  the  combination,  by  most 
of  the  principal  houses,  of  the  business  of  merchants 
with  that  of  banlcers.  Their  credit  l>eing  high,  at  the 
end  of  tlie  war  large  sums  wore  deposited  in  their  hands, 
for  whicli  they  engaged  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest. 
But  instead  of  employing  these  deposits,  as  banlicrs  in 
England  would  have  done,  in  the  discount  of  bills  at 
short  dates,  or  in  the  purchase  of  government  securi- 
ties readily  convertible  into  money,  they  employed 
them,  probably  because  they  could  with  difHculty  dis- 
pose of  them  otherwise,  in  all  manner  of  mercantile 
speculations ;  advancing  very  large  sums  to  the  indigo 
planters,  exporting  goods  to  Europe,  cither  directly  on 
their  own  account,  or  indirectly  by  lending  to  those  who 
did,  becoming  owners  of  Indian  shipping,  etc.  Most 
of  those  .speculations  turned  out  exceedingly  ill.  The 
production  of  indigo  was  so  much  incrcuscd,  partly  in 
consefiuunce  of  the  largo  capitals  turned  to  the  busi- 
ness, anUl  partly  of  the  high  prices  in  England,  that 
"lino  blue  violet,"  which  had  brought  in  the  London 
market,  at  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  with 
1827,  from  12*.  lOJ.  to  18».  id.  per  lb.,  fell,  at  an  aver- 
age of  the  three  years  ending  with  1832,  to  from  5«. 
8(/.  to  lii.  ■Iti.  per  lb.,  and  other  sorts  in  proponion. 
At  these  pri"08  tho  production  would  not  pay;  and 
very  heavy  losses  were  sustained  and  much  capital 
sunk  by  the  planters  and  those  who  had  supplied  tliem 
with  funds  to  extend  their  undertakings.  The  invest- 
ments ill  Indian  shipping  turned  out  even  worse  than 
Ihasu  in  the  Indigo  plantations,  the  shipping  of  En- 
gland having  nearly  ilriven  that  of  India  out  of  the 


field.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  this  locking 
up  of  their  capital,  and  by  the  ruinous  n>,ture  of  the  ad- 
ventures in  which  they  were  embarked,  i>egan  to  man- 
ifest itself  simultaneously  with  the  scarcity  of  money 
occasioned  by  the  drains  on  account  of  the  Burmese 
war.  The  great  mercantile  houses  began  then  to  find 
that  they  were  entangled  in  difficulties  from  which  they 
were  wholly  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  After 
struggling  on,  some  for  a  longer  and  some  for  a  shorter 
period,  most  of  thum  subsequently  failed,  the  greater 
number  for  very  large  sums. 

But,  however  distressing  in  the  mean  time,  the  em- 
barrassment and  want  of  confidence  arising  from  the 
failures  alluded  to  were  not  of  long  continuance,  and 
have  in  the  end  been  advantageous.  It  is  of  the  ut- 
most consequence  thut  the  vicious  combination  of  tho 
business  of  a  merchant  with  that  of  a  banker  should  bo 
put  an  end  to.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  that  individuals 
should  be  found  willing  to  intrust  large  sums  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  they  are  aware  are  employing  them 
in  the  most  hazardous  adventures.  The  higher  the  in- 
terest promised  by  such  persons,  the  greater  ought  to 
be  the  caution  of  tl<e  public  in  dealing  with  them. 

Internal  Tramit  iJutiet. — A  very  great  improvement 
has  been  effected  in  the  domestic  economy  of  Brit- 
ish India  by  the  abolition  of  the  duties  on  the  trans- 
it of  goods  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another. 
This  importtnt  measure  was  preceded,  and,  wo  Iwlievo, 
principally  brought  about,  by  the  publication  of  an 
elaborate  and  valuable  report  on  the  inland  customs  of 
Bengal,  by  Mr.  Trevelyan  (now  Sir  Charles,  K.  C.  B.), 
then  ono  of  tho  secretaries  to  the  Indian  government, 
and  now  Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The.se  duties  had 
existed  in  India  from  a  very  remote  period ;  and,  by 
obstructing  tho  intercourse  between  its  different  dis- 
tricts, were  singularly  pernicious.  After  the  East  In- 
dia Company  began  to  acquire  a  footing  in  India,  they 
availed  themselves  of  a  favorablo  opportunity  to  pro- 
cure un  exemption  from  the  transit  duties  in  favor  of 
their  own  trade  ;  "  the  goods  which  they  imported  be- 
ing allowed  to  pass  into  the  interior,  and  those  which 
they  purchased  for  exportation  in  the  interior  being  al- 
lowed to  pass  to  tho  sea,  without  either  stoppage  or  du- 
ties."-Mill's  India,  8vo  cd.  vol.  ill.  p.  289.  They 
were,  however,  not  long  permitted  to  monopolize  this 
privilege.  Immediately  after  the  victories  of  Clive 
iiad  raised  tho  comi)any  to  the  situation  of  a  great  ter- 
ritorial power,  their  servants  engaged  largely  in  the 
inland  trade,  and  endeavored,  partly  by  fraud  and  part- 
ly by  force,  to  extend  to  their  own  goods  the  exemp- 
tion from  transit  duties  established  in  favor  of  those 
belonging  to  the  company.  Ever)-  reader  of  Indian 
history  is  aware  of  the  multiplied  abuses  and  disturb- 
ances that  grew  out  of  this  attempt  of  the  company's 
servants  to  release  themselves  fWim  duties  and  charges 
that  pressed  with  grinding  severity  on  the  natives,  and, 
l)y  conse(|nence,  to  engross  (for  such  was  their  object) 
the  whole  internal  trade  of  the  country.  The  company 
endeavored  fo  obviate  the  evil  by  strictly  forbidding 
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their  lervants  from  engaging  in  internal  traffic ;  but 
its  orders  to  this  efi«ct  were  long  either  totally  disre- 
garded, or  but  very  imperfectly  obeyed.  At  length,  in 
1788,  Lord  ComwalUs  adopted  the  decisive  and  Judi- 
cious measure  of  abolishing  the  duties.  They  were, 
however,  again  renewed  in  1801.  The  exclusion  of 
Englishmen  from  all  participation  in  the  interior  traffic 
of  the  country  having  been  gradually  carried  into  com- 
plete eflect  for  a  lengthened  period,  they  were  less  alive 
than  they  would  otherwise  have  been  to  the  injurious 
influence  of  the  duties,  so  that  their  re-establishment 
met  with  comparatively  little  opposition.  In  1810  a 
new  tarif  was  introduced,  by  which  the  duties  "  were 
frightfully  augmented;"  and  they  continued  from  that 
epoch  down  to  their  recent  abolition  seriously  to  ob- 
struct all  sorts  of  internal  traffic,  and  to  oppose  the 
most  formidable  obstacle  to  the  improvement  of  the 
countrj'. 

Had  the  inland  transit  duties  'leen  productive  of  a 
large  amc  i  'I  "i  ressnur,  that  would  l<ave  been  some 
set-oif  agai  lut  the  enormous  evils  of  which  they  hav 
been  ^ '  u Jucti ve.  But  such  has  not  been  the  case.  The 
expenses  of  collection,  and  the  interruption  of  cohmiiu- 
nicuMoii,  were  so  very  great  that  the  net  produce  ot  iVe 
inland  transit  duties  was  quite  insigniticant ;  so  mich 
so,  t>iat,  according  to  Trevelyan,  it  did  not  exceed,  in 
.'}  8  <  (tensive  '  rovinco  of  Bengal,  the  inisernbio  pit- 
.Mu.^  .X  jt2",500  c.  year. — Report,  p.  l-SS.  Wo  see  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  this  statement;  and, 
assuming  it  to  be  correct,  wo  are  warranted  in  affirm- 
ing that  there  is  not  another  instance  to  be  found  in  the 
history*  of  taxation  of  a  tax  no  fruitful  of  mischievous 
results  and  so  barren  of  revenue. 

Toicn  Duties. — These  were  charged  on  the  principal 
articles  of  consumption  in  23  of  the  chief  towns  of  Ben- 
gal. They  were  in  many  respects  similar  to  thf  octrou 
in  France ;  and,  though  not  nearly  so  injurious  as  the 
intemal  transit  duties,  were  pro<luctivo  of  much  incon- 
venience. We  are  glad,  however,  to  have  fo  state  that 
they,  as  well  as  tl.t  transit  duti'^s,  have  recently  been 
abolislied ;  and  that  the  internal  trade  of  Ben(Tal  is  now 
ns  free,  in  so  far,  at  least,  as  statutory  regulations  can 
laalce  it,  as  the  internal  trade  of  England. 

This  article  has  been  compiled  from  various  authori- 
ties, including  Milbiikn's  Oriental  ''ommerre  ;  JIki,i.'m 
t'omparative  Vieto  of  the  trt^mal  Commerce  of  lUngal, 
witli  the  Continuation  by  Wilkinson  fur  the  years 
from  1828-'29  to  1841-'42;  The  Bengal  and  Ar/ra  (luide 
and  Odzetteer  for  18-11  and  18i2 ;  J'arUumentary  I'apirs 
relating  to  the  Finances  of  India,  and  the  Trade  of  India 
and  China,  183()-184;t ;  and  private  communications. 

Caledonian  Canal,  from  tlic  North  Sea  to  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  By  means  oi'  this  magnificent  canol 
the  nautical  intercourse  between  the  wsstcni  ports  of 
(.rent  BKtain,  and  those  also  of  Ireland,  and  the  North 
Sen  and  Baltic,  is  shortened  in  some  instances  HOO,  and 
in  others  1000  miles.  A  sum  exceeding  a  inilliuii  ster- 
ling was  granted  by  Parliament  from  time  to  time; 
and  this  safe  navigation  for  ships  of  nearly  e\-orv  ton- 
nage was  completed  and  opei5»(l  in  1H22. — Haviin. 

Calendar.  The  Koman  "iilenilar,  which  lias  ir. 
great  part  been  -doptrd  l)y  almost  ail  imtions,  was  in- 
troduccil  by  lioniultis,  who  divided  the  year  into  ten 
monlhn,  comprising  ;-(04  days,  a.d.  7S«  ii.c,  Tlie  year 
of  Itumulu!)  was  of  lifly  days  less  duration  thnn  the  lu- 
nar ycur,  and  of  sixty-onn  less  thnn  the  solnr  year,  and 
its  commencometit  dhl  not,  of ''ourse,  corr-^spond  M'itl. 
any  fix'jd  season.  Nunia  I'ompitius,  7i;t  ii.c,  eoir"i't- 
cd  tills  calendar  l>y  adding  two  months;  and  .lulius 
Ciesar,  desirous  to  make  it  more  corr<x;t,  tired  the  sc- 
lar  year  as  licing  tHi5  days  and  nix  hours,  Ai>  ii.c.  i'his 
almost  perfert  arrangement  svas  denouiiiialed  thi'  Ju- 
lian st>le,  and  prevailed  gi^jierally  throughout  the 
(Christian  world  till  the  time  of  I'ope  (Jngory  Xill, 
The  calendar  of  Julius  (.'usar  was  defective  in  this  par- 
lieulnr,  that  the  solar  year  consintid  of  'M\i>  days  live 
hours  and  forty-uiiie  minut-:s,  and  not  uf  'Mo  days  and 


six  hours.  Thisdiffierence,atthetimeofGregoryXIII, 
had  amounted  to  ten  entire  days,  the  vernal  equinox 
falling  on  the  Uth  instead  of  the  21st  of  Itlarch.  To 
obviate  this  error,  Gregory  ordained,  in  1582,  that  that 
year  should  consist  of  866  days  only ;  and,  to  prevent 
further  irregularity,  it  was  determined  that  a  year  be- 
ginning a  century  should  not  be  bissextile,  with  the 
exception  of  that  beginning  each  fourth  century ;  thus 
1700  and  1800  have  not  been  bissextile,  nor  will  1900 
be  so ;  but  the  year  2000  will  be  a  leap-year.  In  this 
manner  three  days  are  retrenched  in  400  years,  because 
the  lapse  of  eleven  minutes  makes  three  days  in  about 
that  period.  The  year  of  the  calendar  is  thus  made  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  correspond  with  the  true  solar 

year;  and  future  errors  in  chronology  are  avoided 

Haydn.     See  Almanac. 

The  Gregorian  calendar  was  introduced  Into  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  part  of  Italy,  the  same  day  as  at  Bonic. 
In  France  it  was  received  in  the  same  year  in  the  p-  onth 
of  December,  and  by  the  Catl.'>Vc  states  of  Germany 
the  year  following  In  ih.  Protestant  states  of  Ger- 
many the  Julian  calendar  was  adlieted  to  tiii  the  rear 
17lA>.  when  it  wiis  decreed  by  the  Diet  of  Uatislion  that 
tbo  new  style  and  the  Gregorian  correction  of  tlie  in- 
.erciilntion  sliould  be  adopted.  Instead,  however,  of 
eniidojing  the  golden  numbers  and  cpnets  for  the  de- 
termination of  Easter  and  the  mcvsGle  feasts,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  equinox  and  tho  joschul  moon  should 
be  found  by  astronomical  comjiutation  from  the  Ku- 
dolphine  tables.  But  thie  mcihnd.  thuiigli  it  tirst  view 
it  may  appear  more  accurate,  v.-;  s  soou  found  to  he 
attended  with  numcrons  i.i.oiiviin>enct.',  und  was  at 
length,  In  17.  i,  aoandonedat  the  instance  of  Frederick 
II.,  king  ot  Prussia.  In  Denmark  and  Sweden  the  re- 
formed calendar  was  received  nlou;  the  same  time  as 
in  the  Protestant  states  of  Germany.  Kussia  still  ad- 
heres to  the  Jul  .an  reckoning. 

In  Great  Liitain  the  alteration  of  the  style  was  for 
a  long  time  successfully  opposed  by  popular  prejudice. 
The  inconvenience,  however,  of  using  a  diflerent  date 
from  tliat  employed  by  the  greater  part  of  Europe  in 
matters  of  liistorj*  nid  chronology  began  to  I.e  general- 
ly felt;  and  at  length,  in  1751,  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed  for  the  adoption  of  the  new  style  in  all  puli- 
lic  and  legal  tranractions.  The  difference  o""  the  two 
styles,  which  then  amoimted  to  eleven  days,  was  re- 
nioi  ed  l>y  orderiiif^  the  day  following  the  2d  of  Septem- 
ber, of  the  year  1752,  to  be  accounted  the  Hth  of  that 
month  ;  f>nd  in  order  to  preserve  imiformity  in  future, 
the  Gregorian  rule  of  intercalotlon  res p'jeting  the  secu- 
lar years  was  adopted.  At  the  same  time,  the  com- 
mencement of  the  legal  year  was  changed  from  the  25th 
'  of  April  te  the  first  of  January.  In  S'otland  the  new 
I  style  was  adopted  from  the  beg'nniiig  of  ICiiO,  aci'ord- 
j  ing  to  an  act  of  the  Pnvy  Council  in  Occcmlier,  i.'iCs'. 
This  fact  is  of  importance  with  rcfereiice  to  (he  <l,ile  of 
I  legal  deeds  cxeeutc<l  in  Scotland  be'  veen  that  peried 
and  175],  when  the  change  was  efectcd  in  Englmid. 
I  With  repjieet  to  the  ninvablc  fcasfs,  i'^istci  is  determ- 
ined by  the  rule  laid  down  by  die  '.'ou  leil  of  Nice  ;  l';it 
instead  of  employing  tli  new  moons  and  epaets,  the 
golden  number. 1  are  prefix  '.  to  the  days  of  the  full 
moons.  xU  those  years  in  >.  hie\  the  line  of  epaets  is 
ehang(Kl  in  the  tiregor.nn  calendar,  the  golden  num- 
Imti  ui-e  removed  to  different  days,  and  of  enur.  j  a  new 
table  is  requireil  whenever  the  solar  or  liniar  eqmition 
occurs.  The  golden  nnmbe  .?  have  iieen  placed  so  tiiat 
Kaster  may  fall  on  tlie  same  day  tn  in  the  (iregoriin 
calendar.  Tho  calendar  of  the  Church  nf  Eiighiiid  u 
therefore,  f.  im  century  to  century,  tho  sane  in  form  ns 
th"  (dd  Uonian  calendar.  cxcep;i<ig  that  "  ■  g-lilen 
nui:ihe,rs  indicate  the  fu.  .noons  instead  of  the  new 
moons. — K.  B. 

Calender,  a  innrhnnlenl  en(;ino  employed  liy  clolh- 
lapi>ors  for  dressing  and  finishing  cloths  and  stufl's  of 
various  descri,)tion8  an  i  fiilirics,  before  exposure  to 
sale,  or  deliver)'  to  purchasers.     It  is  also  used  hy  enl- 
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ico-printers,  in  order  to  extend  and  smooth  the  gur- 
fico  of  their  cloths  after  they  hafe  been  lilcached,  and 
before  they  are  subjected  to  th'3  operations  of  the  print- 
ing-table or  ooppor-plate  pr&is.     British  muslins  are 
fulJed  generally  to  a  yard  in  length,  «ith  a  small  al- 
lowance for  extra  measure ;  and  as  the  folding  is  al- 
ternately trom  right  to  left,  every  part  can  be  instant- 
ly examined  upon  a  table  or  counter,  every  fold  open- 
ing as  easily  as  tho  leaves  of  a  book  in  its  uncut  state. 
The  piece,  when  folded,  is  reduced  by  doubling'  it  lon- 
gitudinally to  about  nineteen  inches,  and  it  is  then  fold- 
ed acroM  t^i  tho  breadth  of  about  thirteen  inches.     An 
onlitiary-sizod  trunk,  39  X  19  inches,  thus  contains  three 
layers  of  pieces,  in  which  package  goods  for  exporta- 
tion to  tho  colonies  are  generally  packed,  the  trunk 
there  forming  an  article  of  merchandise  as  much  in  gen- 
eral demand  as  the  muslins  which  it  contains.     Even 
the  Indian  ornament.4  of  gilt  silver  threads  which  were 
at  fir^t  woven  into  one  end  of  each  piece,  although  they 
did  not  exceed  the  value  of  twopence  each,  have  been 
cither  greatly  curtailed  or  totalis  given  up  upon  prin- 
ciples of  economy.     Even  the  cost  of  this  trivial  orna- 
ment  lii<s  been  computed  to  havo  amounted  annually  in 
Glasgow  and  Paisley  to  about  jC30,000.     Pullicpte  and 
other  handkerchiefs  are  most  ccmmonly  fohled  up  in 
dozens.    For  the  African  and  some  othf  -  foreign  trades, 
pieces  containing  only  eight  handkerchiefs  arc  prefer- 
red.   These,  arc  still  imitations  of  Indian  precedents, 
confined  to  markets  where  competition  continues  to  ex- 
ist, not  only  with  tlie  Brit'sh  company,  but  with  Amer- 
icans and  others  trading  to  India.     A  sjiecies  of  pale 
orange-colored  India  handkerchiefs,  distinguished  by 
Iho  mine  o(Malr,t»,  being  in  extensive  reputation  in 
the  C^raccas  and  other  Spanish  settlements  in  South 
America  at  the  period  of  tho  capture  of  Trinidad,  in 
1795,  p»»ttern3  were  procured  by  some  British  traders, 
who  ordered  very  largo  quantities  to  be  manufactured 
in  Scotland  of  tho  samu  quality  and  appearance.    With 
such  elFcct  were  these  imitated  in  texture,  in  dye,  in 
fmisliing,  and  cv-.i  in  tho  packages,  timt  some  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  ^ont  to  London  for  exportation  were  act- 
ually sei/.ed  at  the  custom-house  as  India  goods,  cither 
illegally  iriported,  or  stolen  from  some  of  tho  Compa- 
ny's sliips  iii  the  river.     A  scrutiny,  however,  clearly 
ascertained  that  these  goods  were  not  Indian,  but  Brit- 
ish, and  that  no  trv3|)ns3  either  against  the  privileges 
or  the  property  of  tho  company  had  been  even  attempt- 
ed.   Tho  goods  were  ot  oourso  released,  and  permitted 
to  proceed  to  their  destination,  where,  after  examina- 
tion anil  trial,  it  was  found  totally  unnecessary  longer 
toiouceal  their  real  origin ;  and  a  very  extensive  trade, 
through  ilirect  clmimcla,  has  since  been  carried  on  for 
similar  goods. — h.  1). 

Calico  (Ger.  Kal'iin;  Dii.  Katoen;  Van.  Kailun; 
Stt.  Ciillun ;  Fr.  Cvton,  Toih  <le  Colon;  It.  Tda  liain- 
hdijina,  Telii  lUitinia  ;  Sp.  Tela  de  Algodon ;  Vort.  I'ano 
<k  Ali/ixlm  Uus8.  IC'iAoifai;  }'ot.  Iluwilnika),  cloth 
made  of  cOi  m  ;  so  called  from  Caront,  on  the  Rlal^bar 
coas*  '.'lence  it  vuj.  'irst  im]iortt.l.  In  England  all 
wh.ic  or  uiiprintcd  cotton  cloths  are  denominated  cali- 
coes ;  l)ut  ill  the  United  States  this  lerm  is  opplied  to 
those  only  that  are  printed. 

I'lilicol'i-intin;/.- -lliia  art,  though  npjiarently  one  of 
tho  most  dilBcult,  has  been  practiced  from  a  very  re- 
mote era.  Herodotus  mentions  (lib.  1,  §  202)  that  a 
Uftticii  on  the  shoror.  of  tl.J  Caspian  were  in  tjio  habit 
"f  painting  the  figures  of  animals  on  their  clothes  with 
a  color  formed  from  the  leaves  of  tree.n  bruised  and 
soaked  in  water:  and  he  adds  that  this  color  was  not 
I'liiiceable,  ai'd  was  as  durable  as  the  clothes  them- 
M^Uus.  It  is  difllculr  to  imagine  that  the  colors  could 
nave  been  so  permauCiit,  had  not  thoso  using  them  been 
accpiainted  with  the  .lao  of  nmrdants.  T'here  is,  aow- 
cver,  a  passage  in  I'liny  (/list.  Xat.  lib.  xxxv.  §  11), 
vhicli,  though  in  some  rispcets  oiiscure,  shown  that  the 
ancient  Kgyptians  ,vere  fully  ucininintod  with  the  prin- 
ciple uf  calico  printing.     "They  paint,"  sayi  he,  "  the 


clothes,  not  with  colors,  but  with  drugs  (lorbentibus 
mttdicamentu)  that  have  no  color.  This  being  done, 
they  immerse  them  in  a  vatful  of  boiling  dye,  and 
leave  them  there  for  a  little :  when  they  take  them  out 
they  are  painted  of  various  colors.  It  is  extraordina- 
ry, seeing  that  there  i^  inly  one  color  in  the  vat  Qmu» 
in  cortina  color),  that  a  '■ ..  iety  of  colors  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  operaticn  jf  the  drugs."  Pliny  further 
states  that  the  colors  were  so  adhesive  that  they  could 
not  bo  washed  out ;  and  that  clothes  were  tho  stronger 
for  being  dyed.  A  similar  process  Is  known  to  have 
been  followed  in  India  from  tho  earliest  times.  The 
chemical  and  mechanical  inventions  of  modern  ages  - 
have  been  the  cause  of  vast  improvements  in  this  in- 
genious and  beautiful  art ;  but  the  passage  now  quoted 
shows  distinctly  that  wo  have.  In  this  instance,  been 
only  perfecting  and  improving  processes  practiced  In 
the  remotest  antiquity. 

California.  The  name  "  CaUfumia"  is  found  in 
tho  history  of  the  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Bernal  Diaz,' 
a  companion  of  Cortez.  But  there  it  is  only  apjilied 
to  a  haij.  Aftenvard  It  was  given  to  the  whole  country 
north  of  that  bay.  Its  origin  is  uncertain.  Some 
learned  men  started  the  opinion  that  it  ought  to  bo 
derived  from  the  Latin  "  Calidafomax"  (a  hot  oven), 
and  that  it  was  given  to  the  rocky  peninsula  because 
tho  first  discoverers  suffered  there  much  from  the  heat. 
Some  other  derivations  of  tho  name  California  from 
tho  Latin  may  bo  found  in  Clavigero's  Jiistory  of  Mex- 
ico, in  paragraph  first.  Clavigcro  makes  the  remark 
that  Cortez  was  very  fond  of  such  Latin  words.  Prob- 
ably it  is  a  cmTvplum  of  the  oriffinnl  Indian  mime.  Be- 
cause it  was  fol-  a  long  time  supposed  that  it  was  a 
largo  island,  and  that  many  small  islands  belonged  to 
it,  some  called  the  country  "Lai  California)"  (the  Cal- 
ifornias).  One  hundred  and  thirty  years  after  Cortez, 
after  tho  middle  of  tho  sevcnteeth  century,  some  ge- 
ographers cnlle<l  those  supposed  Californiau  islands 
"  Islas  Carolinas"  (King  Charles'  Islands),  in  honor  to 
Charles  II.,  king  of  Spain,  who  intended  to  conquer 
the  whole. 

What  wo  now  call  "  I'piicr  California"  was  called 
by  tho  geographers  of  the  sixteenth  centaiy  "Quiri- 
ra"  from  a  supposed  ricl»  kingdom  of  this  name.  The 
northern  part  of  this  same  I'pper  California  and  of  our 
Oregon  Territory  was  called  (157H)  by  Sir  l''raiicis 
Drake  "  Noi-a  Albion"  and  this  name  was  pretty  gen- 
erally adopted  by  the  European  geographers,  except 
tho  Spanish.  It  was  extended  at  last  over  the  whole 
of  Oregon  and  Upper  California. 

Tho  name  "  I'pper  California  or  A'eto  California" 
(California  Xuevu)  sprung  info  existence  when  the 
I'rnnciscan  missionaries,  since  1709,  male  settlements 
to  tho  north  of  tho  old  Califor:iian  Peninsula.  They 
colled  "  California  Xueva"  tl.o  whole  Pacific  slope,  as 
far  north  as  it  became  knowi  to  them. 

Since  )S19,  the  date  of  the  so-called  Florida  treaty, 
the  northern  boundaries  of  New  California  were  fixed 
at  the  'li'd  degree  of  latitude,  and  ihen  soon  the  more 
northern  part  began  to  be  called  tho  '^Orei/on  Counlri/." 
Since  tho  conquest  and  cession  .-.f  the  province  to 
the  United  States  (since  lSi7),  tho  Muthern  boundaries 
vera  fixed  at  82"  m'  of  Int. 

Vo  now  generally  cull  tho  country  only  '^Califor- 
nia." By  gcograi)hers  it  is  sometimes  called  "  Conti- 
wntal  California,"  in  contrast  to  the  Californinn  itenin- 
sula.^/ VoH»  lliiloriral  XotcK on  tlie  Ancient  and  Modern 
Anincfi  iiith  fi-'iic/i  the  Heijinns,  Counlriis,  Territories, 
and  Stale.1  along  tne  C<ia,<ita  of  the  North  American  Union 
hnci'  bec:^  denir/naled,  li;/  J.  (i.  Koili,. 

Cnl'i'ornia  is  bouniled  on  the  north  by  Oregon,  on 
the  east  by  Ut; '  and  New  Mexico,  and  on  tho  west 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  Constitution  of  the  State 
thus  describes  its  limits.  f!ommencing  at  the  point 
of  Intersection  of  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude,  with 
the  120th  ttegree  of  longitude  west  from  Cirecuwich, 
and  running  south  on  the  line  of  said  120lli  degree  of 
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west  longitude  until  it  Intersects  tlie  80th  degree  of 
north  latitude ;  thence  running  in  a  straight  line  in  a 
southeasterly  direction  to  the  Biver  Colorado,  at  a 
point  where  it  intersects  the  35th  degree  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  thonce  down  the  middle  of  the  channel  of  said 
river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  May  80, 
1848 ;  thence  running  west  and  along  said  boundary 
line  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  extending  thereon  three 
English  miles ;  theooe  running  in  a  northwesterly  di- 
rection, and  following  the  direction  of  the  Pacific  coast 
to  the  42d  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  on  a  line 
of  said  42d  degree  of  north  latitude  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning. Also  all  the  islands,  harbors,  and  bays  along 
and  adjacent  to  the  Pacific  coast.  Area,  188,982  square 
mUcs.  Population  in  1802  (^Humboldt),  1G,862,  con- 
sisting of  15,562  converted  Indians,  and  1300  of  other 
classes  ;  in  1813  the  population  was  estimated  by 
Forbes  to  bo  23,025.  Emigiants  from  the  United 
States  began  to  enter  the  country  before  1835,  and  so 
numerous  had  become  the  settlers  that  when  the  war 
commenced  with  Mexico,  Colonel  Fromont  had  little 
difficulty  in  raising  a  regiment  of  500  men.  At  the 
close  of  tlio  war,  the  population,  exclusive  of  Indians, 
amounted  to  about  12,000. 

The  number  of  wild  Indians  scattered  through  the 
mountains  is  urknown,  but  is  very  considerable.  The 
native  Califomians  ::re,  like  the  Mexicans  and  South 
Americans,  chiefly  of  Spanish  descent,  but  generally 
with  a  very  large  mixture  of  Indian  blood,  so  tliat  in 
complexion  and  features  they  are  of  all  shades  and  de- 
grees, from  the  pure  Indian  to  the  pure  Castilian. 

The  po|>ulaticn  of  the  State,  according  to  the  census 
of  the  United  States  in  IbaO,  was  92,6(>9 ;  and  by  the 
SUtc  ceni>U8  in  1852,  261,435. 

The  scat  of  government  is  at  Sacramento  City,  on 
the  left  banic  of  the  Sacramento,  Just  below  tlio  en- 
trance of  the  American  Fork.  The  principal  places  are 
San  Francisco,  Stockton,  Monterey,  Santa  Barbara, 
San  Diego,  Humboldt,  etc. 

Surface. — Tlie  greater  part  of  the  State  is  hilly  or 
mountainous.  The  most  prominent  range  of  mount- 
ains is  tlio  Sierra  Nevada,  lying  nearly  parallel  with 
the  coast,  and  from  100  to  200  miles  distant.  Un  the 
western  slope  of  this  range  are  the  principal  gold  mines, 
exteudinK  400  or  500  miles  in  length,  and  60  or  uO  in 
width.  This  slope  of  the  Sierra  is  broken  by  the  nu- 
merous tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
into  deep  gorges  and  ravines,  and  the  surface  of  the 
region  is  extremely  nifjycd  and  uneven.  West  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  range  of  mountains,  the  great  valley  of 
the  Sacramento  and  San  .loaquin  spreads  600  miles  in 
length,  and  50  or  60  in  width.  This  is  very  level, 
contains  but  little  tinil)er,  and  though  fertile  in  some 
portions,  is  extensively  covered  with  an  arid  unpro- 
ductive soil  back  from  the  streams,  and  by  immense 
tule  or  bulrush  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  rivers. 
The  annual  freshets  in  this  valley  occur  iu  the  winter 
and  sprin^r,  and  the  streams  are  oft^n  ut  their  maxi- 
mum height  as  lute  as  June,  in  coujicqueucu  of  the 
melting  snows  of  tlie  Sierra.  This  great  valley  is 
bounded  on  the  west  by  the  coast  range  of  hills  and 
mountains,  which  rise  in  somo  parts  to  the  height  of 
3000  fec;t  and  upward,  and  lie  from  30  to  80  miles 
back  from  the  coast.  These  hills  are  interspersed 
with  numerous  valleys,  somo  of  them  of  great  beauty 
and  fertility, 

HM  and  Productiofu. — The  best  agricultural  lauds 
are  found  in  the  great  basins  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  and  tlicsc  valleys  in  spring  and  summer 
arc  covere<i  with  a  luxuriant  vegetation  of  various 
grasses,  wild  oats,  etc.  The  hills  are  generally  cov- 
ered with  wild  oats,  and  furnish  excellent  pasturage, 
though  for  the  most  part  too  dry  for  cultivation. 
Farther  nortli,  the  valley  of  the  Mendorino  or  Eel  Kiv- 
er  is  represented  by  recent  explorers  as  well  adapted 
tu  agriculture.    The  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Uumbuldt 


harbor  are  also  said  to  be  very  fertile,  and  in  conse- 
quenr  j  of  occasional  showers  through  the  dry  season 
they  stand  in  no  need  of  irrigation,  which,  though  not 
essential  to  the  success  of  most  crops  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  is,  nevertheless,  occasionally  desirable. 

The  grape  flourishes  all  over  the  State,  and  wine 
has  long  baen  manufactured  at  Los  Angelos  and  other 
places.  The  various  vegetables  and  fhiits  of  the  tem- 
perate zone  flourish  finely,  and  in  the  southern  coun. 
ties  many  tropical  productions  may  be  successfully 
cultivated.  California  seemi  by  nature  peculiarly 
adapted  for  grazing ;  but,  under  a  Judicious  cultiva- 
tion, its  agricultural  resources  are  very  great. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  62,824  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  8,881,671  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  |3,874,041,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery  $108,483;  live  stocks 
horses,  21,719;  asses  and  mules,  1666;  milch  cows, 
4280 ;  working  oxen,  4780 ;  other  cattle,  253,599 ;  sheep, 
17,674;  iwine,  2776;  value  of  live  stock,  $3,851,05(t. 

Agricultural  ProducU.—Whtat,  17,328  bushels ;  In. 
dian  com,  12,236  busheas;  barley,  9712  bushels;  peas 
and  beans,  2292  bushels ;  potatoes,  9292  bushels ;  sweet 
potatoes,  1000  bushels;  value  of  products  of  ffae  or- 
chards, $17,700 ;  produc?  of  market  gardens,  (76,275 ; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  706;  of  cheese,  150;  pounds 
of  wool  produced,  6520;  of  tobacco,  1000;  hay,  tons 
of,  2038;  and  were  made  68,055  gallons  of  wine;  value 
of  bome-mado  manufactures,  $7000;  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, $100,178.  The  State  census  of  1852  shows  an 
increase  of  improved  lands  tu  110,748  acres;  of  live 
stock  —  horses,  64,778;  mules,  16,678;  milch  cows, 
104,839;  beef  cattle,  816,392;  working  oxen,  29,UCo; 
agricultural  products — wheat,  271,763  bushels ;  Indian 
com,  62,532  bushels ;  oats,  100,497  bushels ;  potatoes, 
1,393,170  bushels;  barley,  2,978,784  bushels. 

The  State,  as  a  whole,  can  not  be  described  as  well 
timbered.  The  plains  and  valleys  are,  in  the  main, 
destitute  of  forests,  though  In  many  of  them  is  an  ex- 
tensive growth  of  scattered  oaks.  Among  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  are  many  forests  of  red-wood,  « 
species  of  cedar,  growing  to  an  immense  size,  ttr.d  fur. 
nishing  an  extremely  durable  material  for  building, 
In  the  northern  port  of  the  State,  and  among  the  snowy 
mountains,  are  forests  of  giga'''!c  pines,  firs,  cedars, 
and  other  valuable  forest  trees,  ranging  from  100  to 
200  feet  in  height,  and  from  6  to  16  feet  in  diameter. 
In  the  central  part  of  tho  valley  of  the  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin,  near  the  Junction  of  these  rivers  with  the 
Hay  of  Suisun,  is  an  extensive  tract  of  low,  marsh  land 
called  tho  Tulnres,  or  Tula  lands,  from  the  tule  or  bul- 
rush with  which  they  are  thickly  covered.  These 
lands  are  estimated  to  cover  an  area  of  at  least  600,000 
acres,  and  are  drained  by  a  net-work  of  sloaghs  which 
generally  aflbrd  navigable  channels  from  two  to  six 
fathoms  in  d<!pth.  Should  these  lands  be  reclaimed, 
their  tine  al.  vial  soil  will  doubtless  prove  well  adapt- 
ed to  the  cultivation  of  ric-e.  The  coast  range  of  mount- 
ains, and  the  valleys  of  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joa- 
quin, abound  in  deer,  elk,  antelopes,  and  other  wild 
game,  and  tho  plains  are  traversed  by  immense  herds 
of  wild  horses.  The  formidable  grizzly  bear  is  found 
in  nearly  all  parts  of  tho  State.  The  cattle  of  the 
country  are  fine,  and  are  owned  by  the  native  Calilbr- 
nians  often  in  herds  of  many  thousands.  These  were 
formerly  killed  in  great  numbers  for  their  hides  and 
tallow,  which  constituted  tho  principal  exports  of  the 
country,  and  the  chief  source  of  "veaith  to  the  :uhabit- 
luits. 

Minet.  —  Silver,  lead,  copper,  platinum,  and  other 
mines,  have  l>ccn  discovered  in  California  (though  not 
yet  worked),  but  the  great  mineral  wealth  of  the  State 
consists  in  itii  mints  of  quicksilver  and  gold,  particu- 
larly the  latter.  The  guicknilver  mine  of  New  Alma- 
den,  discovered  in  1845,  13  miles  south  of  San  Josd,  is 
probably  tho  richest  in  the  world,  and,  if  properly 
urkcd,  would  yield  a  million  of  dollars  a  year.    Gold 
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Is  lllierally  scattered  over  a  largn  portion  of  the  State. 
From  its  flrst  discovery,  in  February,  1W8,  to  the  pres- 
ent time,  new  deposits  have  been  successively  opened 
in  various  directions,  and  the  whole  extent  and  rich- 
ness uf  the  mines  still  remains  a  matter  to  bo  developed 
hereafter.  The  first  gold  discovered  was  on  the  Amer- 
ican Forlc,  about  60  miles  east  of  Sutter's  Fort  (now 
Sacramento  City).  About  three  months  afterward  it 
began  to  be  found  on  tlis  Yuba  and  Featlier  rivers  to 
the  northward,  and  on  the  Cosuinnes  to  tlie  south- 
ward. Subsequently  it  was  discovered  on  all  the 
principal  eastern  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento  and 
SaD  .luaiiuin,  and,  still  later,  extensive  deposits  have 
been  opened  among  the  coast  range  of  mountains  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  State,  particularly  on  the 
Trinity  and  Klamath,  and  their  tributaries. 

Total  prodaetion  of  the  miaea  to  Janu- 
ary 1,  1852 $140,081,108 

I'niductoflasa 07,600,6« 

Product  of  1863 02.(100,000 

$300,030,(161 

There  were  in  1852,  108  quartz  mills,  ivitli  a  capital 
of  |5,M71,406,  and  other  mining  operations  employing 
capital  of  |«,026,042. 

Poiition  of  the  Gold. — The  gold  is  found  under  two 
princi|)al  forms ;  interspersed  in  irregular  veins  through 
beAt  of  quartz  roclc ;  in  grains  and  irregular  water-worn 
lumps  of  all  sizes,  mingled  with  the  beds  of  di-ifi  or 
gravol,  which  cover  the  foce  of  the  country,  but  most 
abundantly  in  the  bottoms  of  the  mountain  ravines 
These  grains  and  lumps  were  once  parts  of  veins  trav- 
tninf;  quartz  roclc,  and  have  been  dislodged  from  their 
oriisinal  matrix  and  reduceu  to  the  form  in  which  we 
now  Iwhold  tbem  by  those  aqueous  and  elemental 
ig(!nciL'l  which  have  every  where  disintegrated  and 
broltcn  down  the  surface  rocks,  and  of  their  ruins 
formcil  the  present  sand  and  gravel  beds  that  cover 
the  fuce  of  the  earth.  Their  origin,  or  rather  the  ori- 
gin of  the  forms  in  wliich  we  see  them,  was  the  same 
as  that  of  all  our  sand  and  gravels.  They  arc,  in  fact, 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  golden  pebbles — metallic 
gravel  and  sand.  The  idea  so  prevalent  that  the  gold 
has  been  thrown  out  from  volcanoes  in  a  melted  state, 
ii  iitirely  unscientific  and  erroneous.  The  gold  re- 
gion is  not  volcanic,  and  all  search  for  the  "  blow- 
holes," or  "fountains,"  from  which  the  gold  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  thrown  must  always  be,  as  it 
heretofore  has  been,  entirely  fruitless.  In  general, 
the  loose  gold  is  found  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
the  parent  veins  of  which  it  once  formed  a  part ;  or, 
at  least,  at  no  great  distance  down  the  slopes  of  the 
valleys  and  ravit.  j  which  have  in  process  of  time  been 
excavated  by  the  elements. 

The  vein  gold  found  in  place  in  the  quartz  rocks 
occurs  in  various  parts  of  the  mines,  but  chiefly  in  the 
southern  districts — in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cosum- 
ne,  Mu()uelunine,  Tuolumne,  and  Mariposa  rivers,  and 
eUewhore.  The  working  of  these  veins  requires  ma- 
chinery, and  has  not  yet  been  fairly  tested.  Some 
trials  iiave  been  made  with  flattering  success. 

The  scale  and  lump  gold  is  found  most  abundantly 
in  the  bottoms  of  ravines,  and  in  the  banks  and  beds  of 
the  rivers,  particularly  in  the  l)ars  of  sand  and  gravel 
tljrown  lip  in  the  streams  by  the  rush  of  the  moiintnin 
torrents.  The  gravel  bed  containing  the  gold  lies 
KMieri>Uy  not  over  two  or  three  feet  below  the  surface  ; 
Imt  occasionally  it  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  10,  '.'0, 
mill  even  !iO  feet.  Moat  of  the  gold  hitherto  obtained 
1ms  been  taken  from  such  localities.  The  bonks  and 
beds  of  the  rivers  yield  most  abundantly  at  the  lowest 
stoRc  of  water  In  the  autumn  and  latter  port  of  sum- 
mer. Tlic  side  "  gulches,"  or  ravines,  arc  usually  des- 
titute of  water  in  the  dry  season,  and  hence  tlic  ex- 
plorations in  them  are  denominated  "dry  diggings," 
and  are  conducted  most  successfully  during  the  winter, 
spring,  and  early  part  of  summer,  particularly  the  two 
latter. 


It  is  impoitible  to  say  which  portion  of  the  mines  it 
the  richest.  All  parts  of  them  have  yielded  immense 
(quantities  of  gold.  The  southern  mine*  have  turned 
out  the  greatest  number  of  large  lumps,  and  more  of 
the  coarse  or  lump  gold  is  generally  found  in  that  re- 
gion. But  for  this  very  reason,  perhaps,  digging  in 
them  i*  somewhat  more  precarious  and  lottery-like 
than  elsewhere.  In  the  northern  mines  the  chances  of 
finding  large  specimens  may  be  less,  but  the  prospect 
of  making  fair  daily  wages  has  been  considered  rather 
more  certain  there  than  in  the  southern  mines.  The 
recently-discovered  deposits  in  tlie  coast  range  on  the 
Klamath  and  Trinity,  and  their  affluents,  are  reported 
to  bo  unusually  rich,  and  many  have  hastened  to  give 
them  a  trial. 

The  implements  needed  for  procuring  the  alluvial  or 
loose  gold  are  picks,  shovels,  and  washers.  The  wash- 
ers are  either  simple  pans  or  wooden  bowls,  or  ma- 
chines, generally  in  the  form  of  a  cradle,  nnd  hence 
called  cradles  or  rockert.  These  arc  sometimes  more 
expensively  constructed,  and  furnished  with  cells  for 
quicksilver ;  by  means  of  which  the  gold  may  he  more 
completely  and  economically  extracted. 

It  is  well  known  that  comparatively  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  products  of  the  mines  is  entered  at  the 
Son  Francisco  custom-house.  Large  sums  are  taken 
by  passengers  leaving  the  country  among  their  bag- 
gage. An  immense  amount  has  also  been  taken  out 
overland,  by  the  Sonoranians  and  otlier  Mexicans 
who  have  returned  from  the  mines  to  their  homes.  It 
may  l>e  estimated,  therefore,  that  not  mucU-  less  than 
three  hundred  and  twenty  millions  uf  dollars  have 
been  dug  from  the  gold  region  of  California  since  its 
discovery. — II.  G. 

For  later  Caliiomia  statistics,  see  articles  San  Frak- 
CI8CO  and  Uoi.ii. 

California,  Oulf  oi,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Oceon, 
separating  tlie  peninsula  of  Lower  California  fh>m  tlie 
main  land.  It  lies  between  lat.  23°  and  32°  X.,  and 
long.  107°  and  114°  W. ;  and  is  about  700  miles  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  40  to  150  miles. 
Its  western  shores  are  generally  high  and  rocky,  with 
few  places  of  shelter ;  its  eastern  shores  ore  lower  and 
less  rocky.  It  contains  numorous  islands,  and  at  its 
northern  extremity  receives  the  rivers  Colorado  and 
Gila. 

Calk,  to  drive  a  quantity  of  oakum  into  the  seams 
of  planks,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  the  water.  After 
the  oakum  is  driven  in,  it  is  covered  with  melted  pitch 
or  resin,  to  preserve  it  <"rom  the  action  of  the  water. 

Callao,  a  fortified  town  uf  Peru,  department,  and  six 
miles  west  of  Lima,  of  which  it  is  the  port,  on  the  Po- 
cilic,  in  lat.  12°  S.,  long.  77°  13'  7"  W.  Population 
perhaps  20,000.  It  is  generally  well  built ;  its  castle, 
formerly  very  strong,  has  lately  been  dismantled,  and 
is  now  used  for  a  custom-house.  Its  roadstead,  shel- 
tered by  the  island  of  Son  Lorenzo,  is  the  best  on  the 
Peruvian  coast.  It  has  a  convenient  quay,  and  com- 
municates with  Lima  by  a  good  carriage  road,  along 
which  omnibusca  now  run  daily.  Customs  revenue, 
about  11,000,000.  Exports  consist  chiefiy  of  bullion, 
specie,  copper,  cotton,  bark,  and  hides.  In  1841,  498 
vessels,  aggregate  burden  101,0"4  tons,  entered ;  and 
4U4  vessels,  burden  99,944  tons,  cleared  out  of  the  port. 
In  1740  the  old  town  of  Callao  was  destroyed  by  an 
eorthquoko.  In  1820,  the  Earl  of  Dundonald  (then 
Lord  (Cochrane)  gallantly  cut  out  the  Esmeralda,  a 
large  Spanish  Bhi|)  of  war,  from  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort. — »SVe  Lima. 

Calms,  Region  of.  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  be- 
tween the  Tropic  of  Coneer  and  latitude  29°  north,  and 
on  the  confines  of  the  trade-winds,  lietween  4°  and  10° 
north  latitude,  calms  of  long  duration  prevail;  and 
hence  these  trocts  ore  colled  the  calm  U.'itudtt,  or  the 
rfr/ion  nfca'ms.  In  the  lottcr  tract,  particularly,  these 
perpetual  calms  arc  accompanied  by  n  suffocoting  heat, 
by  thunder-storms  and  tlo(>d8  of  rain,  so  that  it  is  some- 
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times  called  the  Raing  Sea.  The  only  winds  that  oc- 
cur are  audden  aqualls  of  abort  duration  and  extent. 
In  these  calms  the  provisions  are  corrupted,  the  deck 
seams  open,  and  the  stagnant  air  breeds  disease. 
When  a  ship  is  in  this  positiun,  if  the  current  sets  in 
toward  rociia,  and  the  sea  ia  too  deep  to  cast  anchor, 
her  destruction  is  almost  inevitable.  In  tho  Mediter- 
ranean, where  there  are  no  tides,  dead  ealmt  are  more 
common  than  in  the  open  ocean ;  but  tlioy  are  often 
thu  presages  of  approaching  storms. — E.  A. 

Calomel,  a  preparation  of  mercury,  much  used  in 
medicine. 

CaloiiOi  the  principle  or  matter  of  heal,  or  the 
simple  element  of  heat. 

Cambric,  or  Cambrlok  (Ger.  Kamm»rtucA ;  Du. 
Kamtryhndotl- ;  Fr.  I'ambmg  Hatitte ;  It.  Cumbraja; 
8p.  Cambrai;  Port.  Cambraia;  Russ.  Kameriug),  a  spe- 
cies of  veri-  fine  white  linen,  flrst  made  at  Cambray, 
in  French  tlandore,  whence  it  derives  its  appellation. 
Cnmlirics  were  lirnt  worn  in  England,  and  accounted 
a  great  luxury  in  dress,  2*2  Klizalieth,  15H0. — Stowr. 
The  importation  of  them  was  restricted  in  174& ;  and 
was  totally  prohibited  by  statute  of  82  lleo.  II.,  17&8. 
Iteadmitted  in  I78(>,  but  afterward  agjiin  pmhibiteil : 
the  im|)ortation  of  cambrics  is  now  allowed  in  (ireat 
Britain. — Haykn. 

Camel  (Fr.  Chameau ;  It.  and  Sp.  Capttlo ;  Ger. 
Kiimtfl;  Arab.  Djimel;  Lat.  Camtlui;  (irecic  K«/iv^of), 
ia  indigenous  to  Araliin.  and  wo  only  mention  it  in  this 
pl/ire  on  account  of  its  extreme  importance  in  the  com- 
mcri     of  the  Kaat. 

The  camel  ia  one  of  the  moat  useful  of  the  animals 
over  which  tho  inhaliitantsof  Asia  and  Africa  have  ac- 
quired iloniinion.  Tbeae  continents  are  intersected  by 
vast  tracts  of  burning  sand,  the  seats  of  desolation  and 
drought,  so  ua,  apparently,  to  exclude  the  |)oBsiliility 
of  any  intercourse  taking  place  between  the  countries 
that  they  separate.  "  But  as  the  ocean,  which  ap- 
|>«ar8  at  lirst  view  to  Iw  placed  as  an  insuperalile  bar- 
rier between  different  regions  of  tlic  earth,  has  been 
rendered  liy  navigation  auijservient  to  their  mutual  in- 
tercourse ;  so,  by  nieana  of  the  camel,  which  tlie  Ara- 
bians emphatically  cull  the  Ship  nf  the  Itetert,  the  most 
dreary  wastes  are  traversed,  and  the  nations  which 
tliey  disjoin  are  enalded  to  trade  with  one  another. 
Tliose  painful  journeys,  impracticable  l)y  any  other  an- 
imal,  the  camel  |ierforms  with  astonishing  dispatch. 
Under  heavy  burdens  of  600,  700,  and  WK)  pounds' 
weight,  they  can  continue  their  march  during  a  long 
perio<l  of  time,  with  little  food  or  rest,  and  sometimes 
without  tasting  water  for  eight  or  nine  days.  By  tlic 
wise  economy  of  Providence,  the  camel  seems  formed 
on  purpose  to  lie  the  beust  of  burden  in  those  regions 
where  he  is  placed,  and  where  his  service  is  most  want- 
ed. In  all  the  districts  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where 
deserts  are  most  frequent  and  extensive,  the  camel 
almunds.  This  is  his  proper  station,  and  lieyond  thia 
the  sphere  of  his  activity  does  not  extend  fur.  He 
dreads  alike  the  excesses  of  heat  and  cold,  and  does 
not  agree  even  with  the  mild  climate  of  our  temperate 
zone." — Kohkbtson's  Ancient  India. 

Tlie  lirst  trade  in  Indian  commodities  of  which  we 
have  any  account  ((iencsis  xxxvii.  ih)  was  carried  on 
l>v  camels;  and  they  still  continue  to  lie  the  medium 
employed  in  tho  conveyance  of  merchants  and  mer- 
chandise throughout  Turkey,  Persia,  Arabia,  Egypt, 
Barbary,  and  many  contiguous  countries.  The 
merchants  assemlile  in  considerable  numbers,  forming 
themselves  into  an  ussociation,  or  caravan  (tee  ("ara- 
van),  for  tlieir  mutual  protection  ugainst  the  attacks 
of  robbers,  and  the  dangers  incident  to  a  journey 
through  such  rude  an4  inliospituldo  countries.  These 
caravans  are  often  very  largo,  und  u<iiially  consist  of 
more  camels  than  men.  The  capacity  of  the  camel  to 
endure  fatigue,  and  the  small  supply  of  provisions  that 
lie  requires,  is  almost  iiicredilde.  "  His  ordinary  liur- 
den,"  soys  Volney,  "is  750  pimnds ;  his  food  what- 


ever Is  given  him— straw,  thistles,  the  stones  of  dates, 
beans,  barley,  etc.  With  a  pound  of  food  a  day,  and 
as  much  water,  he  will  travel  for  weeks.  In  the  jour- 
ney from  Cairo  to  8uei,  which  is  40  or  46  hours,  they 
neither  eat  nor  drink ;  but  these  long  fasts,  if  often  re- 
peated,  wear  them  out.  Their  usual  rate  of  traveling 
ia  very  alow,  hardly  aliove  two  milea  an  hour :  it  is  in 
vain  to  urge  them  ;  they  will  not  quicken  their  pocc; 
but  if  allowed  aome  short  rest,  they  will  travel  15  or 
18  hours  a  day."— loyo^  ^n  Syrie.  The  Arabians  re- 
gard the  camel  as  a  sacred  animal,  the  gift  of  Heaven, 
without  whose  aid  they  could  neither  subsist,  nortradcj 
nor  travel.  Its  milk  is  their  ordinary  food ;  they  also 
eat  it«  flesh,  especially  that  of  the  young  camel,  whiol. 
they  reckon  excellent;  its  hair,  which  is  renewed  ev. 
ery  year,  is  partly  manufactured  Into  etuffa  for  their 
clothes  and  funilture,  and  partly  aent  abroad  as  a  valu- 
able article  of  merchandise ;  and  even  its  fascas  servo 
them  for  fuel.  Blessed  with  their  camels,  the  Aral;s 
want  nothing,  and  fcur  nothing.  In  a  single  day  tliev 
can  truvesc  40  or  50  miles  of  the  desert,  and  interpose 
its  trackless  sanda  as  an  impenetrable  rampart  l)ctweeii 
them  and  their  foes.  (See  the  admirable  description 
of  the  camel,  in  Bukkon.)  But,  however  useful  to  tlie 
inhabitants  of  parched,  sandy  deserts.  It  may  be  worth 
while,  perhaps,  to  ol)serve,  that  the  camel  is  of  very 
little  service  elsewhere.  He  can  not  walk  100  yards 
in  wet  or  slippery  ground  without  stumbling,  lie  is 
totally  unknown  in  all  hilly  or  woody  countries ;  anil, 
with  few  exceptions,  may  lie  said  to  t)e  as  great  a  stran- 
ger in  the  Eastern  Islands,  Japan,  the  southern  parts  of 
Chins .  the  whole  country  lying  i)ctween  China  and  In- 
dia, Mid  all  the  southern  parts  of  the  latter,  including; 
Bengal,  os  he  is  in  Europe.  In  all  those  vast  countries 
the  ox  i.i  the  most  useful  of  the  lower  animals.  It  is 
used  for  drauglit  (for  which  the  camel  ia  totally  unfit), 
in  the  curt  and  plow,  in  the  carrying  of  burdens,  in 
treading  corn,  in  the  oil-press,  etc,  and  finally  as  f<Kvl, 

In  IH.IS,  Congress,  in  accordance  with  a  rceommenna- 
tion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  granted  an  appropriation 
for  the  purpose  of  importing  and  introducing  the  cam- 
el into  the  I'nited  .Stotcs,  to  lie  used  principally  on  tho 
prairies  end  deserts  of  the  West — the  Stotes  of  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  especially.  To  carry  out  this  plan. 
an  expedition,  under  Major  Wayno,  of  tlie  I'nited  States 
Artillery,  and  Lieutenant  Porter,  I'nited  States  Navy, 
visited  tlic  Mediterranean,  and  purchased  a  nunilier  of 
camels  und  dromedaries,  and  conveyed  them  to  Texas. 
A  second  expedition  has  just  started,  as  the  plan  prom- 
ises to  succeed,  and  the  plan  will  lie  tested  on  a  lar);er 
scale.  Emigrants  have  suffered  much  in  their  trains 
for  the  want  of  a  burden  animal  that  could  do  without 
water  for  u  long  time,  und  a  great  number  of  animals 
arc  annually  lost  on  the  plains  with  thirst. 

There  are  now  thirty-two  camels,  old  and  young,  in 
the  State  of  Texas,  in  charge  of  ottieers  of  the  army, 
and  forty  more  on  their  way  to  this  country,  Witli 
the  natural  increase,  the  experiment  will  thus  lie  com- 
menced with  nearly  a  hundred  of  these  "  ships  nf  the 
desert,"  The  War  Department  has  the  highest  ex- 
pectations of  their  availability  for  the  inland  travel  on 
southern  portions  of  tliis  continent,  and  there  can  lie 
little  doubt  of  the  justification  of  his  hopes.  The  route 
to  the  Pacific  offers  lietter  forage  for  these  hardy  ani- 
mals than  they  find  in  their  own  deserts ;  and  as  to 
climate,  tlio  Tartars  use  tlicm  on  the  steppes  of  Asia. 
in  regions  as  inhospitulile  as  can  lie  found  on  the  Cali- 
fornia route,  except  in  mid-winter,  when  travel  may 
be  sus|iended.  A  correspondent  of  the  dalrestm  .\eirs 
states  that  the  Indians  have  never  yet  hud  a  siglit  uf 
ti'ieso  strange  animals,  and  it  is  expected  that  tho  ap- 
(icarunce  of  such  ungainly  creatures  will  cause,  for  a 
season  at  least,  such  terror  to  the  red  man  as  to  prove 
a  protection  for  caravans.  The  Indians  may  get  over 
this;  but,  unless  the  horses  of  the  prairies  differ  from 
their  Asiatic  cousins,  they  will  require  long  training 
to  learn  to  like  the  aspect  of  the  camel.     Tlie  Tartars 
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who  visit  Chinese  frnntior  town*  and  market!  throw 
every  thing  into  confusion.  Horses  flint;,  onil  Iraund, 
and  brealc  their  halters  to  escape  a  creature  to  whicli 
they  will  not  get  accustomed.  We  happened  once  to 
see  a  couple  of  camels  driven  through  a  country  vil> 
Isge,  and  never  were  horses  and  mules  inspirited  with 
more  ridiculous  fright  than  the  farmers'  nags  were  at 
tlilH  ungainly  apparition. 

Camsl,  a  machine,  of  Dutch  invention,  for  raiuing 
hTge  ships  so  far  almve  the  water-line  as  to  enalilo 
them  to  paHS  over  the  obstruction  of  a  Imr  or  shallow. 
It  consisted  of  two  largo  boxes,  or  half  ships,  which 
were  applied  to  each  side  of  the  hull  of  a  largo  vessel, 
ami  Trom  which  a  number  of  cables  were  passed  under 
the  keel,  and  attached  to  horizontal  windlasses  on  the 
ileck  of  either  half  of  the  camel.  When  the  machine 
vas  to  be  used,  water  was  allowed  to  enter,  so  as  to 
sink  the  two  purta  of  tlie  machine  to  the  requisite 
depth ;  the  ropes  were  then  cast  loose,  and  large  lieums 
were  placed  horizontally  through  the  [wrt-holeg  of  the 
ship,  with  their  ends  resting  on  the  camel  on  eacli  side. 
Wlien  the  ropes  were  made  fast,  and  the  ship  properly 
<ecured,  the  water  was  pumped  out  of  the  cumcl,  which 
tiien  rose  and  liore  up  the  ship  along  with  it.  By  this 
contrivance,  Ea.'tt  Indiamen  drawing  15  feet  could  be 
made  to  draw  only  11  feet;  and  ships  of  war  carrying 
90  or  100  guns  were  enabled  to  pass  the  sand  banks  of 
the  Zuyder  Zee. — UECKMAXN'sy/u/.  of  Inventiona,  vol. 
lii.  p.  i<3)<.  This  machine  is  also  available  for  raising 
•unken  vessels. — E.  B. 

Camel'a  Hair  (Germ.  Kameelhaar;  Fr.  Poil  de 
chnmfiiu,  Ijaine  de  chtpron;  It.  I'elo  di  rametio;  Sp. 
I'rto  ii  livia  de  cdmello).  The  hair  of  the  cumel  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  principally  used  in  the  man- 
iir.icluro  of  fine  pencils  for  drawing  and  painting.  In 
tlie  lOiist,  however,  it  is  an  important  article  of  com- 
merce, and  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts.  It  serves 
for  the  rilirication  of  the  tents  and  carpets  of  tlie  Arabs, 
and  fur  tlieir  wciirlng  apparel.  Cloth  is  also  manu- 
fjctured  of  it  in  Persia  and  other  places.  The  most 
esteemed  hair  comes  from  Persia,  divided  into  three 
ijualities — blai^k,  red,  and  gray.  The  Idack  is  the 
clearest,  and  the  gray  only  worth  half  the  red.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  camel's  hair  are  exported  from 
Smyrna.  CnnKtantinople,  and  Alexandria.  It  is  used 
In  the  iiKiiiiit'acturc  of  hats,  particularly  by  the  French. 
— Rkks'  ( 'i/rlofieJia,  art.  C.VMKi.us. 

Camella,  a  very  ornamental  genus  of  plants,  na- 
tives of  ('hin<i  and  Japan,  belonging  to  the  natural  or- 
der Teimlriimincen.  Many  varieties  of  this  plant  are 
!;rown  in  England  and  iiclgiura,  sometimes  in  tlie  open 
air,  but  more  generally  in  lint-liouses.  Though  usually 
cultivated  in  pots,  they  are  found  to  thrive  best  in  open 
soil  in  a  glass-house  artiticiulty  heated. 

Cameo,  a  peculiar  kind  of  ony.x  ;  also  a  stone,  on 
whicli  are  found  various  figures  or  representations  of 
landscapes,  a  kind  of  hmm  natura,  exhibiting  pictures 
without  painting.  It  is  of  these  camaieur  that  Pliny 
is  understood  to  speak  when  he  says  of  the  manifold 
pictures  of  gems,  and  the  party-colored  spots  of  precious 
stones,  (jtmm'vum  piciura  lam  mullipler  Inpiditmque  tarn 
(Iwolores  maculie.  Cameo  is  also  frequently  applied  to 
nny  kind  of  gem  on  wliieh  figures  arc  sculptured,  ci- 
ther  iiulentcdly  or  in  relievo.  The  shell  of  large  uni- 
valves is  now  much  used  for  making  cameos,  the  suli- 
jcct  being  wrought  on  the  outer  or  white  layer  of  the 
shell,  and  the  pink  or  brown  under  one  serving  for  the 
ground.  Cameo  is  also  used  for  a  painting  of  only  one 
color,  where  the  lights  and  shadows  are  of  gold, 
wrought  on  a  golden  or  azure  ground.  When  the 
Kround  is  yellow  the  French  call  it  rinu/e ;  wlicn  gray, 
SfiMaile.  This  kind  of  work  is  chiefly  used  to  repre- 
sent basso  relievos.  The  Greeks  called  such  works 
foi'oxpufiaTa. — E.  B. 

Camera  Luoida.  Invented  by  Dr.  Hook,  alwut 
1074.— AVook's  Alh.  Ox.  Also  an  instrument  invent- 
ed by  Dr.  Wollaston,  in  1807. 


Camera  Obaoura  (i.  e.  Unrk  €hiimber\  in  (Jplief, 
a  machine  or  apparatus  representing  an  artificial  eye, 
by  which  the  images  of  external  objects,  received 
through  a  double  convex  glass,  are  exhildted  distinct- 
ly, and  In  their  native  colors,  on  a  white  matter  placed 
within  the  machine,  in  the  focus  of  the  gloss.  The 
camera  obtcura  affords  very  diverting  spectacles,  by 
representing  iiiiagea  perfectly  like  their  objects,  while 
at  the  same  time  it  exhibits  all  their  motions.  By 
means  of  this  instrument,  a  person  unacquainted  with 
designing  lUay  delineate  olijects  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy.—E.  B.  The  camera  ob»cura,  or  dark  chamber, 
was  invented,  it  is  believed,  by  the  celebrated  Roger 
Bacon,  in  1297;  it  was  improved  by  Raptista  Porta, 
the  writer  on  natural  magic,  aliout  160U. — Mchikki. 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  remodeled  it.  By  the  recent  inven- 
tion of  M.  Duguerre,  the  pictures  of  the  camera  an> 
rendered  [lermanent ;  the  last  was  produced  in  1889. — 
IIayi>n. 

Camlet,  or  Camblet  (Ger.  and  Du.  Kamelot ;  Fr. 
Camelot;  It.  Ciambellotto ;  Sp.  Vameliite;  Rusa.  Kam- 
Itil),  a  plain  stuff,  manufactured  on  a  loom,  with  two 
treadles,  as  linens  arc.  There  are  camlets  of  various 
colors  and  sorts ;  some  wholly  of  goats'  hair ;  others 
In  which  the  warp  is  of  hair,  and  the  woof  half  hair 
and  half  silk ;  others,  again,  in  which  both  the  warp 
and  the  woof  arc  of  wool ;  and,  lastly,  some  of  which 
the  warp  is  of  wool  and  the  woof  of  thread :  some  arc 
striped,  some  watered,  and  some  figured.  The  true 
Oriental  camlet  is  made  of  the  hair  of  a  sort  of  goat 
frequent  about  Angora,  and  which  constitutes  the  riches 
of  that  city.  Camlets  are  now  made  in  Europe.  Writ- 
ers of  the  Middle  Age  mention  stuffs  of  camel's  hair, 
under  the  denominations  of  cumektum  and  cameliniim, 
whehce  probalily  the  term ;  but  these  are  represented 
as  coarse  and  rough,  and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly 
used  among  the  monks  by  way  of  mortification,  as  the 
hair  shirt  uf  later  times. 

Camomile,  or  more  properly  Chamomile,  the 
flowers  of  the  Anihemia  nobilia.  The  flowers  have  a 
white  ruy  with  a  central  yellow  disk,  and  an  aromatic 
liitter  taste  and  powerful  odor.  The  infusion  of  the 
flowers  is,  when  cold,  a  useful  stimulant,  bitter  or  tonic ; 
the  infusion  taken  warm,  however,  acts  as  an  emetic. 
The  virtues  reside  in  a  volatile  oil,  and  in  a  bitter  prin- 
ciple, which  may  be  separated  from  one  another. 

Camphor  or  Camphire  (Ger.  Kampfer;  Du. 
Kanij'er;  Fr.  Camphre ;  It.  Canfora;  Sp.  Alcanfor; 
Uuss.  Kamfiira;  Lat.  Cainphora;  Arab,  and  Pers.  Kd- 
fiior;  Mai.  Kaafui).  There  are  two  desciiptions  of 
this  valuable  article,  which  must  not  be  confounded. 
1.  Camphor  of  Commerce,  which  is  obtained  by  boiling 
the  timl)er  of  a  species  of  laurel  (^Lauruf  camphorn) 
found  in  the  forests  of  Fokien,  in  China,  near  the  city 
of  Cliinehew,  and  in  certain  localities  in  Japan.  Most 
of  the  camphor  imported  into  Europe  is  from  China ; 
but  a  small  quantity,  considered  of  superior  quality, 
comes  from  Japan  l)y  way  of  Batavia.  The  exports 
from  Canton  may  be  estimated  at  aliout  3000  piculs, 
or  400,000  llis. ;  and  if  to  this  we  add  the  exports  from 
Batavia  of  Japan  camphor,  amounting  to  about  oOO 
piculs,  the  total  annual  exjiorts  will  be  about  4G6,000 
ills.  It  is  packed  in  ci.jsts,  drums,  and  casks;  and 
is  in  small,  granular,  friable  ma.sses,  of  a  dirty  white 
or  grayish  color,  very  much  resemlding  half-refined 
sugar.  When  pure,  the  camphor  of  commerce  has  a 
strong,  pcouliar,  fragrant,  penetrating  odor,  and  a  bit- 
ter, pungent,  aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  reality  a  con- 
crete essential  oil.  Camphor,  when  refined,  is  in  thin 
hollow  cakes,  lieautifully  white,  and,  if  exposed  to  the 
ttir,  totally  evaporates.  Great  care  is,  therefore,  req- , 
uisite  in  packing  camphor  to  prevent  serious  loss,  2. 
Camphor,  Malay,  commonly  called,  to  distinguish  it 
from  the  last,  camphor  of  Baros,  from  the  port  of  Su- 
matra, where  it  is  mostly  shipped.  It  is  a  product  of 
the  Dryobalanopa  camphora,  a  forest  tree  confine'^,  to 
!  Sumatra,  Borneo,  and  the  Malay  peninsula.     It  is 
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found  in  concrete  masses  in  the  Assures  of  the  wood : 
there  are,  however,  but  vety  few  trees  that  afford  It; 
and  those  that  do,  c.ily  in  small  quantities.  This  spe- 
cies of  camphor  is  more  frkgrant,  and  less  biting  and 
pungent,  than  that  yielded  by  the  laurel,  and  is  in  high 
rcijute  among  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is  almost  whol- 
ly conrumed.  There  is  an  immense  disparity  in  the 
prices  of  the  two  species  in  China ;  the  finest  Chinese 
ciiniphor  lieing  sometimes  quoted  at  (80  per  picul, 
while  the  Malay  camphor  is  quoted  at  $80  per  c.itty, 
■nuking  the  price  of  ihe  latter  100  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  former!  Malay  camphor  is  wholly  un- 
known in  this  country  as  un  article  of  trade. 

Camphor  Oil  (Malay,  Mini/ah),  a  fragrant  cssen- 
iittl  oil,  ol)tained  in  large  quantities  by  heating  the 
v.-()od  of  the  Ih-ytibalannpa  camphnra.  It  is  nearly  as 
cheap  us  spirits  of  turpentine,  liut  is  not  held  in  any 
esteem  liy  the  Chinese.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  profit- 
ably imported  us  a  substitute  for  spirits  of  turpentine 
in  the  arts,  and  for  medicinni  purpo.4es.  We  may  odd, 
that  the  tinilwr  of  the  Dryohalnnops  cnmphora  is  not 
inferior  to  any  produced  in  the  countries  where  it 
grows,  for  the  pur|)ose8  of  house  and  ship  liuilding 
Private  information,  and  Crawfuku's  Indian  Af- 
ptl:y>}. 

Cam-wood,  a  red  dycwood,  first  brought  to  Eu- 
rope from  Africa  l)y  the  Portuguese.  It  is  principally 
ol)taincd  from  the  vicinity  of  .Sierra  I^one.  The  col- 
oring nii;:t'-r  which  it  affords  differs  l)Ut  little  from 
that  of  ordinory  Nicaragua  wood,  either  in  quality  or 
quantity ;  and  it  may  lie  employed  with  similar  mor- 
dants.— UANcn(>>T  (w  Colnrt. 

Canada.  This  extensive  tract  of  country,  and 
most  important  colony  of  England,  may  lie  described 
as  a  great  lielt  of  territory  stretching  from  the  centre 
jf  Nortli  America  to  the  shores  of  I.al>rador,  and  from 
the  waters  which  flow  into  the  Northern  Ocean  to  the 
parallel  of  Pcnnsjlvania,  in  the  I'nited  States.  Its 
extent  fh>m  east  to  west  Is  computed  at  about  140<) 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  at  from  2tX)  to  -lOO  miles. 
Its  precise  gcogruphical  limits  are  between  the  pnrul- 
lels  of  41".  71'  and  .W  N.  lut.,  and  lietween  the  me- 
ridian of  57°  ,W  and  117"  AV.  long.  Canada,  lying 
diagonally  along  the  frontier  of  the  I'nited  States, 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  and  possessing  an  Inland 
navigation  along  its  entire  border,  i.i  a  series  of  lakes 
and  rivers  imrivuled  for  exten*  and  grandeur,  has,  es- 
))ecially  of  late  years,  been  making  such  rapid  prog- 
ress, that  it  promises  soon  to  liecome,  in  conjunt'tion 
with  its  sister  Ilritish  provinces,  a  power  of  ilrst-class 
inqmrtance,  conmTercially  and  ])oliticully.  The  entire 
surface  of  the  present  territory  of  Canada,  exclnsivo 
of  its  great  waters,  has  been  estimated  at  196,000.000 
acres,  or  lietween  two  and  three  times  the  size  of  fireat 
Drituin  and  Ireland.  Thii  ountry,  formerly  divided 
Into  two  provinces  known  av  I'ppcr  and  lx)wcr  Cana- 
da, was  in  1841,  by  an  act  of  the  Im]<erial  Parliament, 
constituteil  one  province,  with  one  Legislature.  Al- 
though low  united,  '.icwevor,  for  legislative  and  other 
puriKises,  the  country  will  most  probably  continue  to 
Ik-  viewed  and  spoken  of  under  its  formerly  recognized 
divisions  of  I'pper  and  Lower  Canada, 

(^anada  may  be  luid  to  comprise  one  vast  valley, 
tlirouL'h  which  the  great  Hivnr  St.  Lawrence  takes  its 
course,  issuing  from  Lake  Hu|K'rior  and  (lowing  siio- 
eessivoly  through  Lakes  Huron,  Erie,  and  f)(itario, 
until  It  falls  Into  the  ocean  after  a  course  of  2000  miles. 
This  imiiiciise  vall\v  is  on  each  side  encompassed  by 
diircrent  niouniain  ranges,  sometimes  nearly  approach- 
ing the  water,  ami  at  other  times  receding  into  the  in- 
terior, and  thus  forming  extensive  plains,  for  the  most 
part  alluvial,  and  suitable  for  nearly  every  description 
of  priKliice.  The  high  table-land  abrng  the  northern 
liDUndaty  of  this  valley  separates  the  streams  which 
take  their  rise  within  It  ind  flow  into  Its  basin  from 
tbii«c  that  take  tlieir  rise  in  tlii"  almost  unknown  ter- 
ritory bej-ond.  and  which  fall  <iito  Huilson's  Hay.   The 


high  land  along  the  southern  boundary  cf  the  valley 
separates  the  streams  which  flow  northward  into  its 
basin  favm  those  that  have  their  course  southward  to- 
ward the  Atlantic  and  Mississippi.  Commencing  at 
the  northern  shore  of  the  St.  I^wrence,  toward  thi 
mouth  of  that  river,  whri-o  the  width  is  00  miles  we 
find  one  of  the  walls  of  this  vast  valley  which  consti- 
tutes  Canada  rising  boldly  in  mountainous  form,  close 
to  the  river,  and  continuing  thus  to  form  its  rugged 
bank  for  upward  of  100  miles.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  heights  of  this  northern  bank  is  Cape 
Tourment,  overhanging  the  very  brink  of  the  river 
and  somewhat  preparing  the  voyager  for  the  still  bold- 
er and  more  magnificent  grandeur  of  Cape  Illunioiid 
the  Gibraltar  of  America,  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
400  feet,  and  is  crowned  by  the  citadel  of  Quebec. 

The  city  of  Quebec,  here  clinging  around  the  rocky 
steeps  of  Cape  Diamond,  and  overlooking  one  of  the 
most  mngnlHcent  hurbors  in  the  world,  is  situate  ,iii 
ihe  northern  bank  of  the  *<».  I^wrence,  and  aliout  400 
miles  ft-om  the  mouth  of  tliat  river.  The  view  from 
the  citadel  presents  on  eveiy  side  a  country  with  feat- 
ures of  peculiar  und  striking  grandeur.  Immedlutclv 
jpositc  Quebec  the  St.  Lawrence  contracts  to  about 
half  a  mile  in  width,  with  bold  rocky  banks  on  either 
ddc.  The  northern  or  Cape  Diamond  side,  being  much 
the  bolder  of  the  two,  commands  a  view  of  the  wide 
stretch  of  table-land  extending  beyond  the  soutlitrn 
luink,  the  vast  plains  presenting  for  leagues  upon 
leogucs  their  dark  musses  of  forest,  with  houses  uiul 
cultivated  fields  intevspersed,  until  the  distant  mount- 
ains of  the  States  of  Maine  and  Vermont  bound  tlie 
view.  The  northern  shore  presents  a  wilder  and  nioip 
rugged  aspect.  From  the  heights  of  Cape  Dlanioiul 
the  s|)ectator  surveys  bold  ranges  of  hills  fringing  the 
northern  horizon,  and  forming  the  boundaries  of  almost 
unexpliired  territories  beyond. 

About  30  miles  below  Quebec  is  Ci  pe  Tourment,  to 
which,  in  our  upward  progress,  we  had  traced  the 
rocky  northeni  bank  of  the  river.     Here  the  ridge, 
tak.r(j  u  directi(m  west-southwest,  terminates  on  the 
River  Ottawa,  about  120  miles  above  Its  coiillui'nce 
with  the  St.  Lawrence,  thus  extending  westward  I'nmi 
Cttjx!  Tourment  along  the  course  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
]  about  300  miles.     The  tract  of  country  lying  liclwccn 
this  ridge  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  which  may  lio  esti- 
mated at  from  LI  to  ilOmlks  in  breadth,  is  beautifully 
picturesque,  well  «".tered,  level,  and  fertile      'lliLs 
IMirtion  of  Canada,  s  retch'ng  along  the  northern  shore 
of  the  river,  fnim  below  ()uebec  upvaird  to  Montreal, 
•'  distance  of  about  200  mile.t,  und  thence  uhmg  tlie 
banks  of  the  iieautiful  Ottawa,  may  be  consldcrcil,  es- 
pecially toward  its  upper  and  western  extremity,  one 
of  the  choicest  parts  of  the  country, 
I      The  tf rriiory  lying  beyond  this  ridge  is  inters.rtcil 
by  another  and  liigher  range  of  mountains,  whieh  runs 
into  the  Interior  In  u  northwest  direction,  at  l!ie  (lis- 
.  tunce  of  about  200  miles  from  the  ■  ther,  and  forms  llie 
[.wuter-shecl  between  the  tributary  st.-eams  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  those  that  fall  into  Hudson's  Kay.  'Ilii. 
territory  may  be  sjiid  to  be  only  one  great  wilderness 
of  forest,  whose  solitudes  are  us  yet  une.\pl(ireil,  and 
only  occasioi.all.v  trucked  by  wandering  hunters. 
[      (ilancing  at  the  south  sliore  of  the  St.  Lawrence, 
a  ridge  commences  nearly   100  miles  bi'low  (Jncbec, 
which,  passing  upward  in  n  southwest  dbeeliun,  n|h. 
''  iKislto  that  city,  at  a  distance  of  ilO  miles  fniiii  llie 
river,  crosses  the  bonnd.ii.v  line  between  Cniiada  ami 
'  the  Tnlted  States,  and  finally  sIojh's  down  to  the  Klver 
r.iidMin.     Ileyond  (his  ridge,  nt  about  Ihe  distance  of 
M  miles.  Is  another  anc'  a  higher  one,  which  coninienees 
at  Caiie  l{o/,i^re,  the  bold  hudlaml  at  the  nioutli  of 
;  the  St.  T.awroiice,  und,  running  for  about  400  miles  in 
!  a  direction  nearly  p      ""1  with  the  river  and  with  llie 
I  other  chain,  termln.ites  n|)on  the  eastern  branch  of  the 
]  Ilivcr  Connertlcut.     This  forms  Ihe  dividing  rldgi^  I  e- 
I  twcen  tin  tributary  streams  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
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those  which  flow  toward  the  At'mtic  Ocean,  and  «ep- 
aratcs  a  portion  of  Canada  from  the  tei  ritory  of  the 
United  StateR.  The  general  chai'acter  of  the  country 
along  this  south  side  of  the  river,  from  Cape  Hozii're 
upward,  to  within  about  100  milcH  of  Quebec,  where 
tbe  lesser  ridgo  commences,  is  somewhat  rugged  and 
mountainous ;  but  there  are  many  fertile  parts  near 
the  river  which  are  iwpulous  and  well  cultivated.  On 
the  south  side  of  this  main  ridge,  down  to  the  shores 
of  Giispj  and  Chaleur  Hoy,  tha  country  is  mountain- 
o'ls,  but  interspersed  with  level  and  fertile  spots,  some 
of  which  are  under  cultivation,  especially  along  the 
coast,  where  the  inhabitants  are  principally  dependent 
on  the  flsheries.  The  country  for  100  miles  below 
Quebec,  and  ext^ending  to  the  Kiver  Chaudiere,  a  few 
miles  above  that  city,  has  much  of  the  broken  and 
hilly  character  which  it  has  farther  down  the  river, 
but  with  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  land.  This  por- 
ti'>n,  as  well  as  for  a  distimce  of  above  100  miles  far- 
ther down  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  is  a  succession 
of  settlements.  Between  Quebec  and  the  lower  ridge 
of  iiountain-land  already  mentioned,  tbe  country  pre- 
sents f\  fertile  plain,  broken  by  a  few  inaulated  hills 
covered  with  trees  to  their  summits.  It  is  well  set- 
tled, nnd  a  considcral>le  portion  of  the  land  cultivated. 
The  country  above  Quebec,  along  the  south  side  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  to  the  line  45°  of  N.  lat.  (which  is  «ho 
southern  boundary  of  Lower  Canada),  may  be  charac- 
terized as  one  extensive  and  fertile  plain,  in  ]>arts 
agreeably  broken  and  undulating.  Af  jch  of  it  is  ov- 
crcd  with  populous  ai^  prosperous  vettlementa.  As 
it  lies  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and  embraces 
lomeof  tlie  principal  points  of  communication  '""tMeeu 
tlie  two  territories,  it  Is  at  present,  and  bids  fair  to 


dreds  of  miles  farther  into  the  interior;  th'is  opening 
up  to  Canada  not  only  the  fertile  regions  of  her  own 
most  westerly  districts,  but  the  famous  Far  West  oC 
the  United  State.',  stretching  oven  to  the  territories 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  it  may  be  at  no  remote  period 
to  the  yet  distant  shores  of  tho  Pac'flc. 

i'ppur  C'antida. — We  will  now  briefly  describe  the 
leading  features  of  Upper  Canada.  This  division  of 
the  cc'intry,  c  .nniuncing  about  80  miles  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  from  Montreal,  upon  the  north  side  of  the 
river,  extends  for  about  100  miles  farther  along  this 
shore  of  the  river  to  the  city  of  Kingston,  at  the  foot 
of  Lake  Ontario,  and  thence  along  the  north  shores  of 
the  great  lakes  Ontario,  £rie,  St.  Clair,  Huron,  and 
Superior,  witli  their  connecting  rivers  or  straits,  and 
stretching  to  the  head  waters  of  the  streams  which 
flow  into  Lake  Superior.  This  great  stretch  of  terri- 
tory, with  its  almost  unsurpassed  extent  of  inland 
coast  navigation,  extends  from  74  80'  to  117°  W.  long. 
The  grand  course  of  navigable  waters  directly  inland 
through  Caniida,  by  the  St.  Lawrence  and  great  lakes, 
may  be  safely  stated  to  exceed  2000  miles.  The  coast 
of  the  lakes  olone  has  been  estimated  at  upward  of 
5000  miles.  The  shores  of  this  great  valley,  through 
which  these  waters  take  their  course,  embrace  a  coun- 
try which  has  been  styled  "the  Garden  of  North  Amer- 
ica." It  has  already  in  our  own  day  presented  un  in- 
crease in  population,  and  in  agricultural  and  commer- 
cial wealth,  so  wonderfully  rapid  as  to  bo  unprece- 
dented in  history.  Upper  Canada,  thus  so  favorably 
situated — comprehending  one  side  of  tho  entire  upper 
portion  of  tho  great  valley  of  the  St.  Lawrence — is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  ilie  territories  of  the  United 
States,  on  the  north  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Territory, 


continue  to  bo,  tho  most  flourishing  portion  of  this  j  and  on  the  east  by  Lower  Canada,  while  to  the  west 
lower  division  of '''anada.  extends  that  vast  tract  of  country  within  British  do- 

Thc  city  and  ioiund  of  Montreal,  situated  in  Lower  '  minion,  but  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  primeval  state. 
CiiiiadA,  and  immediately  below  tho  confluence  of  tho  |  and  most  generally  known  hitherto  as  tho  Nortliwest 
Kiver  Ott'iw  with  the  St.  Lawrence,  may  be  said  to  ,  Indian  Territory: 

form  the  chief  connecting  link  between  the  lower  and  I  That  portion  of  Upper  Canada  which  has  been  set 
upper  provinces.  Being  about  180  miles  above  Que-  apart  and  divided  for  settlement,  extends  from  its  ex- 
licc,  anil  Quebec  berig  itself  about  400  miles  up  tho    treme  etscern  point,  where  it  leaves  Lower  Canada, 


river,  Montreal  is  thus  situated  nearly  600  miles  in  the 
interior  of  Canada. 

"The  Ijanks  of  tho  St.  I.awrenco  are  here  presented 
(tretclu'd  out  into  snaling  plains  of  most  luxuriant 
apiwurance,  in  midst  of  which,  and  forming  u  main 
feature,  is  the  gardcn-iilund  of  Montreal — producing 
grahi  and  fruit,  especially  some  descriptions  of  the  lat- 
ter, in  perhaps  greater  perfection  than  in  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  si/.e  of  this  island  is  82  miles 
in  length  and  about  10  In  breadth,  upon  which  is  sit- 
uated the  city,  covering  above  one  thousand  acres — 
with  its  quaint  mixture  of  Knglish,  American,  and  old 
French  architecture,  in  its  streets,  shops,  English, 
American,  and  Scotch  churches,  French  cathedrals  and 
ipires,  and  ancient  convents.  Kiting  fro-r.,  ..:mI  form- 
ing a  sheltering  liackground  to  the  city  on  the  north, 
is  'Tho  Mountain,'  as  It  Is  called,  thickly  wooded  to 
tho  summit — an  elevation  of  between  500  ond  600  feet, 
oommanding  a  luagniflcent  view  of  tho  picturesque 
«i,d  luxuriant  ccmntry  around,  the  expanse  of  the  St. 
I-uwrcnco,  and  tho  Itold  mountain  scenery  in  tho  dis- 
tance. Along  tho  substantially-built  stone  wharfs 
skirting  the  south  of  tho  town,  nnd  toward  tho  broad- 
est eluinnel  of  tho  river,  lie  throngs  of  ships,  liargcs, 
nnd  steam-vessels,  loading  nnd  nnloailing  the  natural 
products  of  the  Interior,  and  tho  mnnufacturcs  and 
other  nuTchandlse  of  Britain.  Montreal,  situated 
almut  fiOO  miles  up  the  St.  Ijjwrenco,  forms  the  head 


80  miles  above  Montreal,  and  reaches  along  the  north- 
ern shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  upward  along  the 
lakes  to  the  shores  of  Luke  Huron — a  direct  course  of 
about  700  miles.  This  breadth  of  settled  country  to- 
ward the  north  may  be  said  to  vary  from  50  to  80 
miles.  Throughout  the  whole  of  this  tract  the  soil  is 
excellent,  and  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  part  of 
the  American  continent.  It  consists,  generally  speak- 
ing, of  a  flno  dark  loam,  mixed  with  a  vegetable  mould, 
but  it  is  in  a  great  n>easuro  so  varied  as  to  present 
soils  adapted  to  almost  every  species  of  produce.  From 
the  commencement  of  Upper  Canada  to  tho  head  of  the 
Bay  of  Quinte,  on  Lake  Ontario,  the  land  is  spread  out 
into  an  nhnost  uniform  level  of  great  Ijeauty,  which 
rises  only  a  few  feet  from  the  banks  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. It  is  in  every  direction  weil  watered  by  nu- 
merous streams,  which  are  generally  navigable  for 
boats  nnd  canoes,  and  at  the  same  time  present  the 
most  desirable  situations  fur  tho  erection  of  machin- 
ery. Farther  into  the  interior,  along  tho  course  of  the 
great  stream  of  the  Ottawa,  which  flows  into  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  short  distance  above  Montreal,  and  be- 
tween tho  0*tuwa  and  Lake  Ontario,  the  face  of  the 
country — which  we  have  noticclas  being  spread  out 
Into  n  plain  so  attractive— is,  in  parts,  here  dlversilied 
by  ridges  and  bold  heights,  and  also  by  numerous 
streams  un<l  inland  lakes.  The  Itideau  Canal,  a  work 
constructed  by  tho  ini|ierial  government  for  military 


of  navigation  for  tho  large  class  of  ocean  vessels,  and  '  purposes,  passing  through  this  part  of  the  interior, 
Is  tho  main  point  at  which  tho  produce  of  the  interior  '  from  the  town  of  Itytown,  on  tho  Ottowa,  120  miles 
arrives,  In  steamliouts,  screw-propellers,  and  barges,  I  above  Montreal,  through  the  country  to  Kingston — a 
for  reshlpment  on  lioard  of  the  Atlantic  vessels."  !  distance  of  186  milcs—ls  almost  one  continued  chain 

Ocean  vessels  may  now,  however,  by  recent  im-  of  natural  lakes  and  streams.  The  chief  link  of  these 
provenieiits  of  tho  internal  navigation  upward  through  '  waters  is  Uidcaii  Lake,  24  miles  in  length,  forming  tho 
the  grout  lakes,  proceed  with  their  cargoes  many  hun- !  summit  level  of  the  canal,  and  being  280  feet  abovo 
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the  level  of  the  Ottawa  River,  and  150  feet  above  Lake 
Ontario.  Lake  Ontario,  which  receives  the  waters  of 
the  upp«r  Iskes  fVom  the  Niagara  River,  and  discharges 
them  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  nearly  800  miles  firom  the 
mouth  of  that  river,  may  be  said  to  be  the  first  link  in 
our  upward  progress  of  the  chain  of  great  lakes  which 
so  distinguish  Canada,  and  confer  upon  the  country 
unsurpassed  means  of  internal  communication.  The 
licight  of  this  lake  above  the  sea  is  232  feet.  It  is  180 
miles  in  length,  50  miles  in  breadth,  and  470  miles  in 
c'ircimiference.  While  the  shores  of  this  lake  present 
*:be  most  populous  and  prosperous  parts  of  Canada, 
the  lake  itself  is  believed  to  bo  tlie  safest  of  the  three 
lower  lakes  for  the  purposes  of  navigation.  It  pos- 
sesses several  excellent  harbors ;  and  from  its  great 
depth  of  500  feet,  compared  M'ith  the  two  lakes  ubwe 
it,  it  is  not  so  easily  moved  by  storms  as  Lake  Eric, 
while  it  is  quite  exempt  ft'om  the  shallows,  orjUUt,  as 
they  are  called,  of  Lake  St.  Clair. 

There  arc  several  pretty  large  islands  scattered  over 
the  lower  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  which, 
Amherst  Island,  is  alrout  10  miles  in  length  ant)  6  in 
breadth.  One  of  the  most  fertile  and  beautiful  por- 
tions of  this  lake  is  the  magnificent  inlet  of  the  Bay 
of  Quinte,  commencing  near  the  city  of  Kingston,  a', 
the  foot  of  the  Inke,  and  forming  a  spacious  indenta- 
tion of  about  70  miks  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers 
Trent  and  Molra.  The  shores  of  this  bay  are  more 
dlversitied  and  pleasing  in  their  features  tlian  those 
of  tlie  great  lake  itself,  whose  Indian  name,  "  Onta- 
rio," signifies  the  Beautiful.  Lake  Ontario  is  never 
frozen  over,  and  throughout  winter  steamltoats  tte- 
quently  run  across  the  upper  part  of  the  lake  (him 
Toronto  to  Niagara  when  the  weather  is  fine.  All 
along  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  a  distance  of 
180  miles,  one  extensive  fertile  plain  presents  itself, 
now  lud  then  agreeably  sloping  to  the  very  edge  of 
the  lake,  and  bearing  evidences  of  >iuccessfnl  cultiva- 
tion and  progress.  Several  thriving  towns  are  grow- 
ing up  rapidly  along  the  shores  of  Ontario,  the  chief 
of  which  are,  Kingston,  at  the  foot  of  the  lake ;  Toronto, 
lib  miles  ftxim  the  head ;  and  Hamilton,  at  the  extreme 
head.  Toronto,  which  is  very  finely  situated,  cpread- 
ing  over  a  wide  and  gently  rising  platci^u,  and  in  a 
protected  part  of  the  lake  shore,  is  the  largest  city  of 
lJpi)er  Canada.  The  generally  level  stretch  of  well- 
i!ultivated  plain  which  forms  this  northern  shore  of 
Lake  Ontario  is  only  partially  l>roken  )>y  an  inconsid- 
erable rldgo  whicli  runs  through  it,  ard  which,  cours- 
ing around  the  >'  'ad  of  the  lake,  and  crossing  into  the 
United  States  ,  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  forms  the  com- 
mencement of  the  expensive  and  fertile  table-land 
which  stretches  westward  from  Lake  Ontario,  and, 
situated  between  Lakes  Erie  and  Huron,  fonns  the 
great  western  |ieninsula  of  Upjicr  Canada.  The  east- 
ern liourdary  of  this  peninsula,  thus  situated  lietwcen 
these  three  great  lakes,  is  the  neck  of  land  of  3(!  miles 
lietween  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  at  Toronto,  and 
lj»ke  Simcoe,  which  communicates  by  means  of  the 
River  Severn  with  the  (icorgian  Bay,  on  Lake  Huron. 
The  settled  parts  of  this  great  peninsula  cmliraoc  about 
ime-h«lf  of  the  settled  parts  of  Upper  Canada ;  ond  it 
is  estimated  to  have  at  present  a  cultivated  surface 
equal  to  al>out  a  fourth  part  of  the  cultivated  surface 
of  Scotland.  This  settled  and  pariiully  occupied  por- 
tion of  the  peninsula  contains  upward  (-f  !»,()flO,(K)0 
acres.  The  entire  district  has  been  styled  "the  (lar- 
den  of  Upper  Canada."  "  I  am  deliglited  to  have  seen 
this  part  of  the  country,"  said  the  :ato  Lord  Syden- 
ham, In  recording  his  impressions  to  a  friend,  after  hav- 
ing  visited  this  district  In  Die  course  of  a  tour  which 
he  performed  in  the  capacity  of  governor  general  of 
Canada,  In  the  autuirn  of  1840 — "I  am  delighted  to 
have  seen  this  part  of  the  country;  I  mean  the  great 
district,  nearly  as  largo  as  Ireland,  placed  between  the 
IhriH)  lakes — Erie,  Ontario,  and  Humn.  You  can  con- 
ceive nothing  finer !    The  most  magnltleotit  soli  In  the 


world — 4  fee*  of  vegetable  mould ;  a  climate  certainly 
the  best  In  North  America — the  greater  part  of  it  ad- 
mirably watered.  In  a  word,  there  is  land  enough 
and  capabilities  enough  for  some  millions  of  people, 
and  in  one  of  the  finest  provinces  in  the  world." — E.  B. 
The  number  of  acres  held  by  the  1!)},809  occupiers 
of  land  in  Canada  Is  17,037,148,  9,283,883  acres  of 
which  are  in  Upper  Canada.  The  number  of  acres 
undc  rrultivarion  in  Canada  in  1862  was  7,308,241,  the 
greater  proportion  of  this  cultivated  land  being  in  the 
upper  provinces.  The  increasing  quantity  of  culti- 
vated land  in  Upper  Canada  is  unotlter  of  the  gratify- 
ing proofs  of  the  substantial  progress  of  the  country ; 
and  this  Increase  of  the  area  of  cultivation  keeps  full 
pace  with  th^  increase  of  popniation.  In  1842  the 
population  of  Upper  Canada,  amounting  to  486,055, 
possessed  1,927,816  acres  of  land  under  cultivation; 
and  in  1852  the  population,  which  had  increased  to 
962,004,  possessed  an  area  under  cultivation  of  3,097,724 
acres.  The  proportion  of  occupied  lands  in  Canada 
under  cultivation,  under  crops,  pasture,  and  used  as 
gprdnns  and  orchards,  and  also  in  forest  or  wild  state, 
wore  US  follows : 

Acnt. 

I.an(l  under  crops 4,847,639 

I.nnd  under  pasture 2,8T0,0U4 

l^nd  under  gardens 85,098 

Land  forest  or  wild 1(1,03.1,907 

Total 1T,!)«7,U8 

The  distribution  of  the  land  under  crops,  and  the 
produce  of  these  crops  respectiiiely,  were : 


t'ndsr 


Wheat 

Oats 

Peas 

I'otatoei 

Huckwheat 

Maixe 

Kye 

liarloy 

Turnips 

Fallow  and  other  crops  . . . . 
Total  land  under  crops.. 


1,209,226 

1,01'J,10« 

857,31)1 

1C0,1)16 

96,046 

03,240 

84,97B 

72,843 

21,082 

1,240,854 


4,347,539 


Total  prodace  of  above  B|)eclfled  cnipi. 


Piwluct. 

Buibttli. 

15,^6s,7'J0 

20,101,438 

4,065,584 

9,443,580 

1,169,801 

8,006,800 

821, 0P4 

1,294,501 

4,014,851 


5S,82(I,»7,^ 


Besides  these  amounts  of  speclMed  produce  from 
these  4,847,589  acres  of  land  under  crops,  the  Canailian 
farmers  possested  other  crops,  such  as  hay,  clover,  ami 
grass  seeds,  carrots,  mangel-wurzel,  beans,  hops,  llux, 
hemp,  and  tobacco.  The  quantity  of  tobacco  produced 
in  Canada  in  1852  amounted  to  1,258,128  pounds;  of 
this  704, 470  pounds  werethe produce ofUppcrCanada; 
and  the  greater  portion  of  which  was  grown  along  tlie 
shores  of  the  up])er  part  of  Lake  Erie,  and  of  the  Klvcr 
Detroit,  where  the  soil  and  climate  seem  l)est  adnpteil 
for  this  description  of  crop,  and  where  the  farmers  in 
those  parts  have  had  the  best  opportunities  of  receiv- 
ing the  services  of  the  colored  or  runaway  slave  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States,  who  have  been  occustomed 
to  the  management  of  such  |iroduco  In  the  toliacio 
plantations  of  the  South.  The  produce  In  tobacco  of 
the  two  counties  of  Kent  and  Essex  alone,  situated  in 
this  southwestern  point  of  Canada,  amounted  in  1852 
to  700,1100  pounds. 

The  growth  of  hemp  In  Canada  assumes  a  jiosilion 
of  great  national  iniporta'  at  the  present  time,  nlieu 
British  su|iplies  have  In  c  ;i  seriously  checked  by  the 
war  with  Russia,  The  Imiwrtant  towns  upon  the  east 
coast  of  Scotland,  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  the  flax 
trade,  have  suft'ercd  severely  by  the  check  received  by 
their  dependence  upon  Russia  for  this  great  staple  uf 
a  growing  branch  of  natlimal  manufactures. 

One  effect  of  the  Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty  has 
lieen  to  give  buslntss  to  the  leading  railroads  of  New 
York  and  Massachusetts,  r.nd  to  reduce  the  import  anil 
export  trade  of  Quebec ;  thus  benefiting  the  towns  of 
Canada  West,  while  those  on  the  St.  Ijiwrence  arc 
liecomiiig  less  and  less  the  |Mdnts  of  traiishlpniciil. 
Thus  the  oxiwrts  of  (|uubec  in  two  years  have  dodiucd 
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one-thlnl,  and  the  imports  in  tlie  same  rotio;  wbile  at 
Toronto  the  exports  have  nearly  doubled,  and  the  im- 
ports have  increased  twenty  per  cent,  between  the 
years  1833  and  186&.  The  exports  and  imports  of  the 
ieudint;  towns  for  the  years  1863, 1854,  and  1855  are  as 
follows : 


I 


IMPOKTAtlOlf. 

~i9»». 


Qlicb4;.\  .  . 

Xloiitrnftl . 
Tiironto.. 


i;i,ui,5.ifi 

3,881,S40 
1,1«5,(160 


18»«. 

£1,T54,320 
3,810,062 
1,302,700 


8,U64,n<lt 
1,401,494 


Quebec. . . 
Montreal . 
Toronto . . 


i;2,;43,46S 

1,883,723 

221,490 


i:2,5 11,707 
572,814 
273,040 


X1,B58,702 
476,661' 
404,105 


BUrilt  OOIXKOTBD. 


tiiii'bec. . . 
Montreal . 
Toronto . . 


a;128,464 
440,102 
iri6,083 


£179, 1S8 
473,603 
172,570 


i;74,307 
310,219 
162,680 


The  Canadian  £  is  equal  to  four  dollars  United  States 
currency ;  the  shilling  being  equal  to  twenty  cents. 
Furincrly,  all  the  importations  into  Canada  were  made 
via  Quebec,  but  the  opening  of  the  Atlantic  and  St. 
Ijiwrence  Railroad,  between  Portland  and  Montreal, 
lm»  developed  a  large  and  increasing  import  and  ex- 
port trade  with  Montreal  direct.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Keciprocity  Treaty  is  the  means  of  facilitating,  by 
a  period  of  tlfteen  to  twenty  days,  the  delivery  of  goods 
at  Toronto  via  New  York,  in  lieu  of  Quebec.  The  ex- 
jHirt  trade  of  the  latter  is  mainly  products  of  the  forest, 
grain,  etc. 

ExroBTS  or  Cahada  roB  tbs  Ybak  186S. 

Produce  of  the  forest £2,386,286 

l^ruduco  of  the  mines 27,330 

rvoduco  ol'tho  sea.  , R6,000 

Valuo  of  ships  bni'.i 020,000 

Vegetable  focu 1,(M'B,094 

Animals  and  their  produce 842,081 

Manufactures,  produce,  etc 626,006 

Total £6,060,326 

The  reduced  business  of  Quebec  is  further  shown  in 
the  comparative  numl)cr  of  arrivals  and  tonnage  at 
that  ))ort  for  the  first  ton  months  of  1854  and  1855. 


Arrlnli. 

VmmIi. 

Tom, 

H.M  (to  Oct.  •.!2) 

1270 
60B 

B5-.),031 
841,l'01 

KW           "             

The  valuo  of  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Canada  for  the  tiscal  year  18f)2,-'6it  was  lfc7,829,000,  ex- 
ceeding those  to  any  country,  except  Great  Britain, 
Fr.incc,  and  tlie  Hanse  Towns.  Since  then  tlie  trade 
with  Canada  has  been  increasing  rapidly,  and  assum- 
ing encli  year  a  greater  im|)ortance  to  us. 

UttiprMHi)  Trtaly  betwttn  the  Vniled  JStntes  and  Great 
Uriliiiii. — Tliia  treaty  was  concluded  and  signed  by  the 
n'niKK'tivo  ministors  <if  the  two  goveniments  on  the  fith 
of  .luiie,  1854.     Tlie  following  is  a  lymypaU  of  it : 

A  rt.  1.  It  is  agreed  that  I'nitcd  States  tishcrmen  shall 
have  the  privilege  of  taking  tish  on  the  sea-coasts  and 
slioros,  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  crt^eks  of  Canada,  New 
Itruuawick,  Nova  Scotin,  I'riuce  Mwiird's  Ulaud,  and 
the  adjacent  islands,  without  being  rt'strieted  to  any 
(listunee  from  the  shore;  with  permission  to  land  on 
tlieso  couHtH  ami  iHlanils  for  the  pur|)oso  of  drying  their 
nets  and  curing  their  lisli,  provided  tli'  v  do  not  inter- 
fore  with  any  prior  right  of  llritisli  llsnermen.  It  is 
UHilerstood  tliat  this  includes  only  sea-lisli— shcll-lisli, 
suluuin,  unci  shad  lisliories,  and  all  river  fisheries,  are 
roservcd  cxdusivoly  for  llritiHli  lishernien. 

Art.  '2.  It  is  agreed  that  British  llslierineu  shall  have 
siiiillur  privileges  to  take  llsh  on  th«  scii-coasts  and 
sliorcs  of  the  United  States  north  of  the  8«tli  parallel 
of  iutltudo. 

Art.  3,  It  is  agn>cd  that  tlio  articles  enumerated  In 
therolluwingsc'hnduli',  being  tlie  growth  and  product  of 
the  aforesaid  British  colonies,  or  of  tlio  United  States, 
slmll  be  admitted  into  eadi  country  free  of  duty : 
Clniln  and  bresdaluOh  of  nil  I  Mnnuroa. 

kluds.  1  ores  of  metals  of  all  klud*. 


Anlmab  of  all  kind). 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted 
meats. 

Cotton-wool. 

Seeds  and  vegetablr\ 

rndried  f.ultB. 

Dried  fruits. 

Fish  of  all  kinds. 

I'roduotsot  ash,  and  of  all  oth- 
er Clotures  living  in  the 
water. 

Poultry. 

Kbbs. 

llidtj,  l\ir8,  skins,  or  tells,  ua- 
drcsscd. 

Stone  or  marble  In  Its  crude 
or  u'  -rought  state. 

S>1,' 

*    ,  ■  .le. 


•^> 


O'oaL 

I'ltch,  tar,  turpentine. 

Ashes. 

Timber  and  Lumpier  of  all 
kinds— round,  hewed,  and 
sawed,  unmanufactured  in 
whole  or  in  part. 

Fire-wood,  plants,  shrubs,  and 
trees.  ■  ■  ', 

J'e"*  •>■  ;^'«  iv.i^-.  ni 

Wool,  , . 

Flsh-oU.  "  " 

Rice.  'ir.j 

Uroom-com  and  bark. 
Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 
Hewn,   or    wrought,  or   un- 
wrougbt    burr    or    grind- 
stones, 
Uye-stuflii, 

Flax,  hemp,  aud  tow,  unman- 
■^'^  ufactured. 

Lard.  '      Unmanufactured  tobacco. 

Iloms.  lUgv. 

Art.  4.  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate 
the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  and  the  canals  in  Caimda  used 
as  a  means  of  communicating  between  the  Great  Lukes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and 
crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her  Britan- 
nic majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other  a^ 
sessments  as  are  now  exacted  of  British  subjects. 

Art.  5.  It  is  agreed  that  British  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  on  the  same  terms, 
as  long  as  the  Canada  canals  and  St.  Lawrence  Kiver 
are  open. 

Art.  6.  It  is  agreed  that  no  export  duty  shall  be 
levied  on  lumber  or  timber  cut  on  that  portion  of  the 
State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  Kiver  St.  John  and  its 
tributiries,  and  floated  down  that  river  and  shipped 
to  the  United  States  from  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick. 

The  effect  of  this  treaty,  especially  of  Art.  8,  has 
been  to  give  a  great  impetus  to  tlio  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  possessions,  especially 
Canada.  This  treaty  has  been  and  will  be  of  great 
advantage  to  both  countries,  promoting  Intercourse  and 
extending  commercial  relations.  . 

Canal,  Canals.  A  canal  is  an  artiticial  channel, 
lilled  with  water  kept  at  the  desired  level  by  means  of 
locks  or  sluices,  forming  a  communication  between  two 
or  more  places. 

Ancient  Canals. — The  comparative  cheapness  and  fa- 
cilitj-  with  which  goods  may  be  convoyed  by  sea,  or  by 
means  of  navigable  rivers,  seem  to  have  suggested  at 
a  very  early  period  the  formation  of  canals.  The  best- 
autlicnticalcd  accounts  of  ancient  Kgypt  represent  that 
country  us  intersected  by  canals  conveying  the  waters 
of  the  Nile  to  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
jiartly  for  the  puqiose  of  irrigation,  and  partly  for  that 
of  internal  navigation.  The  cflbrts  made  by  the  old 
Egyptian  monarchs,  uiul  by  the  Vtoleinics,  to  construct 
u  canal  between  the  lied  Sea  and  the  Nile,  are  well 
known,  and  evince  tlin  higii  sense  which  they  enter- 
tained of  the  im|iortani'u  of  this  s|)ecics  of  communico/- 
tion. — Amkh.iiox,  I'ontm.  dm  F.ijyptieiia,  p.  7(!.  Greece 
was  too  small  a  territory,  too  much  intersected  liy  arms 
of  the  seu,  and  sulidivided  into  too  many  independent 
states,  to  ail'ord  inucli ,« -oiio  for  inland  navigation.  At- 
tempts  were,  lMnvu>er|  made  to  cut  a  canal  across  tho 
Ibtiimus  of  t'oi'iiitii;  lint  they  did  not  succeed,  The 
Itomans  dii|  not  distinguish  tlicmsclveH  in  canal  navi- 
gation, Their  U(|uciliicts,  the  Htui^iiidous  ruins  of 
which  attest  the  wcaltli  and  power  of  their  founders, 
were  intended  to  furnish  supplies  of  water  to  somo  ad- 
joining city,  and  not  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels  or 
produce, 

Cliiwte  Canals.— \n  China,  canals,  partly  for  Irrlgiv- 
tion  and  (uirtly  for  navigation,  have  existed  from  u  ver)- 
early  period.  The  most  celebrated  among  them  is  the 
lni|)crial  or  (irandCuniil,  commencing  at  Hnng-tclmu, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Tching-tang-chlaiig  li.'cr,  in 
about  lat,  30  '  it  N.,  long.  Ill)  45'  IC. ;  It  then  stretch- 
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es  north,  and,  crossing  the  great  rivers  Tang-tse-Kiang 
and  Hoang-ho,  terminates  at  Ling-ting,  on  the  £u-ho 
Biver,  in  alMut  lat.  37°  N.,  long.  116°  £.  The  direct 
distance  lietween  the  extreme  limits  of  the  canal  is 
about  512  miles,  but,  including  its  bonds,  it  is  above 
650  miles  in  length ;  and  as  the  Eu-ho,  which  is  a  nav- 
igable river,  unites  with  the  Pei-ho,  also  navigable,  an 
internal  water  communication  is  thus  established  be- 
tween Hang-'chou  and  Pekin  across  10°  of  latitude. 
But,  apart  from  its  magnitude  and  utllit}',  the  Grand 
Canal  does  not  rank  high  as  a  work  of  art.  A  vast 
amount  of  labor  has,  however,  been  expended  upon  it ; 
for  thouKh  it  mostly  passes  through  a  flat  country,  and 
winds  aii->ut  to  preserve  its  level,  its  bed  is  in  parts  cut 
down  to  a  great  depth,  while  in  other  parts  it  is  carried 
over  extensive  hollows,  and  even  lakes  and  morasses, 
on  vast  mounds  of  earth  and  stone.  The  sluices,  which 
preserve  its  waters  at  the  necessary  level,  are  all  of  verj" 
simple  construction,  being  merely  intended  to  elevate 
or  depress  the  height  of  the  water  by  a  few  inches ;  as, 
excepting  these,  there  is  not  a  single  lock  or  interrup- 
tion to  tiic  navigation  throughout  the  whole  length  of 
the  canal.  It  !«  seldom  more  than  live  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  and  in  dry  beswns  is  sometimes  considerably 
less.  The  vessels  by  which  it  is  navigated  are  some- 
times rowed,  and  sometimes  dragged  by  men,  so  that 
the  navigation  is  for  the  most  part  slow.  The  canal  is 
fkcqnently  faced  with  stone.  The  construction  of  this 
great  work  is  usually  aBcril>ed  to  the  Tartars,  but  the 
Chinese  allege  that  it  was  merely  repaired  and  reno- 
vated by  the  latter,  and  that  it  had  been  completed  in 
the  remotest  period  of  their  history. — Barrow'h  Chi- 
na, p.  885,  etc.;  La  Lanue,  Canaux  de  Navigation,  p. 
629,  etc. 

Italian  Canalt. — The  Italians  were  the  first  people  in 
modem  Europe  that  attempted  to  plan  and  exccurt  ca- 
nals. They  were  principally,  however,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  irrigation ;  and  the  works  of  this  sort  ex- 
ecuted in  the  Milanese  and  uihet  ^^arts  of  I^ml)ardy,  in 
the  eleventh,  twelfth,  and  thirteenth  centuries,  are  still 
regarded  as  models,  and  excite  tlie  wann  admiration 
of  every  one  rapal'lc  of  appreciating  them.  In  1271, 
the  Navilio  Grande,  or  canal  leading  from  Milan  to 
Abbiate  Grasso  and  the  Tesino,  was  rendered,  naviga- 
ble.— Y<m>o'»  Trarela  in  Frame,  etc.  vol.  ii.  p.  170. 

Dutch  ('(inaU. — No  country  in  Europ"  contains,  in 
proportion  to  its  size,  so  many  navii  ')le  canals  an  the 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  ond  par.icular'y  the  prov- 
ince of  Holland.  Th.;  constru'  '  an  oj  thesd  cu>uil<  c  m- 
menced  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  v  hen,  oviiig 
to  its  central  and  convenient  Jtuation,  Mandttrs  l>e,<:an 
to  bo  the  tntrtput  of  commerce  between  lb'-  north  and 
south  of  Europe.  Their  number  has  sliu-p  l>een  a'.,ton- 
ishingly  increased.  "  Holland,"  says  Mr.  I'hillipK,  in 
his  Hit'oty  of  Inland  Nnrit/tiliin,  "is  intersected  wiih 
innumerable  canals.  They  may  be  compared  in  nuni- 
lier  and  size  to  our  public  rou<ls  and  highways ;  and  as 
the  latter  with  us  are  continuiilly  full  of  vohiclcn  and 
horsemen  going  from  nnd  to  the  different  cities,  towns, 
and  villages,  so,  on  the  former,  tlia  Ilallumlcrs  in  tlicir 
boats  and  pleasure  barges,  their  trcckschuyts,  and  ves- 
sels of  burden,  are  continuiiily  journeying  and  convey- 
ing commodities  for  consumption  or  exportation  from 
the  Interior  of  tlic  country  to  the  grout  cities  ond  riv- 
ers. An  inhabitant  of  Kotterduni  may,  by  means  of 
these  canals,  breakfast  at  Delft  or  tlin  Hague,  dinn  at 
Le.tdcn,  and  sup  at  Amsterdam,  or  return  homo  again 
before  night,  Ity  thcni,  al!<o,  a  most  pro<ligious  in- 
land trade  is  carried  (in  between  Holland  and  every 
purl  of  France,  KlaiiderH,  and  (ienuany.  When  the 
L-anuls  arc  frozen  over,  tliey  travel  on  them  with  skates, 
and  perfonn  long  journeys  in  a  verj*  short  time,  while 
heavy  burdens  are  conveyed  in  earis  and  sleilgcs,  which 
ara  then  as  much  used  on  the  canals  us  on  our  streets. 
The  yearly  profits  prndm-eil  by  these  canals  are  sliiiosi 
beyond  Itelief ;  but  it  has  been  incontestalily  proved  that 
they  amount  to  more  than  i.'260,0UU  foi  :;bout  400  miles 


of  inland  naTlgation,  which  isX62&  per  mile,  the  square 
surface  of  which  mile  does  not  exceed  two  acres  of 
ground ;  a  prolit  so  amazing,  that  it  is  no  wonder  other 
nations  should  imitate  what  has  been  found  so  advan- 
tageous.    The  canals  of  Holland  aro  generally  6U  foot 
wide  and  6  deep,  and  ara  carefully  kept  clean;  the  mud, 
as  manure,  is  very  profitable.     The  canals  being  gen- 
erally level,  but  few  locks  are  required.     From  Itotter- 
dam  to  Delft,  the  Hague,  and  Leyden,  the  canal  is 
quite  level,  but  is  sometimes  affected  by  strong  winds. 
F'or  the  most  part,  the  canals  are  elevated  above  the 
fields  or  the  country,  to  enable  them  to  carry  otf  the 
water,  which  in  winter  inundates  the  land.     To  drain 
the  water  from  Uelftland,  a  province  not  more  than 
;  60  miles  long,  they  employ  2UU  wind-mills  in  spring- 
;  time  to  raise  it  into  the  canals.    All  the  canals  of  Hol- 
I  land  are  bordered  with  dams  or  bunks  of  immense 
tliickness,  and  on  these  depends  the  security  of  tlie 
I  country  from  inundation ;  of  course,  it  is  of  great  mo. 
:  ment  to  keep  them  in  the  best  repair;  to  efl'cct  wb=  ', 
]  there  is  a  kind  of  militia,  and  in  every  village  is  a 
magazine  of  proper  stores,  and  men  whose  business  it 
is  to  convey  stones  and  rubbish  in  carts  to  any  dam- 
aged place.     When  a  certain  bell  rings,  or  the  waters 
are  at  a  fixed  height,  every  man  repairs  to  his  post. 
To  every  house  or  family  there  is  asi^igned  a  certain 
jmrt  of  the  bank,  in  the  repair  of  which  tliey  ar'^  to  as- 
sist.     When  a  breach  is  apprehended,  they  co  /cr  the 
banks  all  over  with  cloth  and  stones.'' 

Canal  from  A  vuterdam  to  Nittciiup,  near  the.  HtUhr.— 
The  object  of  this  canal,  which  is  the  greatest  work  of  its 
kind  in  Holland,  and  probably  in  the  world,  is  to  afTord 
a  safe  and  easy  passage  for  large  vessels  from  Amster- 
dam to  the  German  Ocean.     Tills  city  has  40  feet  of  wa- 
ter in  the  rond  in  front  of  its  (wrt ;  but  the  pampas  or  bnr 
at  the  junction  of  the  Y  with  the  Zuyder  Zee,  7  miles  be- 
low, has  only  a  depth  of  10  feet ;  and  hence  all  sliips  of 
any  considerable  linrden  entering  or  leaving  the  [lort 
must  unlcad  and  load  part  of  their  cargoes  Mitlioiil  tlio 
liar.    As  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  everywhere  full  of  sliullows, 
all  ordinary. means  of  improving  the  access  to  Anister- 
duni  were  necessarily  ineffectual ;  and  the  resolution 
was,  therefore,  at  length  adopted  of  cutting  a  canal  from 
tlie  cit}'  to  the  Holder,  the  most  northeni  point  of  tiio 
province  of  Holland.     The  distance  lictwccn  tlie.sc  ex- 
treme points  is  41  English  miles,  but  the  length  of  the 
j  canal  is  about  fiOJ.  The  broadth  at  the  surface  of  the  wa- 
'terisr24J  English  feet  (120  Khincland  feet);  the  brciulth 
j  at  bottom,  80  feet ;  the  depth,  20  feet  U  Inches.    Like  the 
I  Dutch  canals  generally,  its  level  is  that  of  the  highest 
I  tides,  and  it  receives  its  supply  of  water  from  the  sea. 
'  The  only  locks  it  requires  aro  two  tide-loiks  iit  the  ex- 
jtremities;    but  there  are,   besides,  two  sluices,  with 
i  flood-fates  in  the  intermediate  space.     It  is  crossed 
I  !)}•  uliout  1«  draw-bridges.     The  locks  and  sluices  lire 
doul'ie--thut  is,  thero  are  two  In  the  breadth  of  the  ca- 
I  nal ;  and  tlicir  construction  and  workmanship  arc  said 
to  Ih!  excellent.     They  are  built  of  lirlck,  for  economy ; 
I  but  liatids  oi  limestone  are  interjioscd  at  intervHls,  anil 
,  tlwse  project  about  an  inch  beyond  the  brick  to  protect 
,  it  from  abrasion  by  the  sides  of  vessels.     Tliere  Is  a 
^  broad  towing-path  on  ca<li  side,  nnd  the  ''anal  Is  wide 
enouijh  to  admit  of  two  frigates  passing.     The  line 
whicli  t!ie  cannl  follows  may  bo  easily  traced  on  «  map 
of  Holland.     From  the  Y,  at  Amsterdam,  it  |ir(i<eeds 
north  to  I'urmerend;  thence  west  to  Alkmaiir  Lake; 
'  again  north  by  Alkmaar  to  a  |iolnt  witliin  2  miles  of 
;  the  coast,  near  I'ett^n ;  whence  it  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
thu  coist,  till  it  joins  the  sea  a  little  to  the  cast  of  the 
\  Helder,  at  tlie  fine  harbor  of  Niuwdicp,  formcii  within 
j  the  lust  30  year*.     At  the  latter  place  there  is  a  |h)W- 
!  erful  steam-engine  for  supplying  the  canal  witli  water 
:  during  nea|>-tides,  and  other  purposes.     The  time  s|)cnt 
in  towing  vessels  iVom  Niewdiep  to  Amsterdam  Is  18 
hours.     The  Helder  is  the  only  spot  on  the  shores  of 
Holland  that  has  deep  water;  and  it  owes  this  advnnt- 
I  age  to  iti  being  opposite  to  the  Texcl,  whli  n  by  contract- 
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ing  the  communication  between  the  German  Ocean  and 
the  Zuyder  Zee  to  a  breadth  of  about  a  mile,  produces 
a  current  which  scours  and  deepens  the  channel.  Im- 
nieilhitely  opposite  the  Helder  there  are  100  feet  water 
at  high  tides,  and  at  the  shallowest  part  of  the  bar  to 
the  westward  there  are  27  feet.  In  the  same  way,  the 
artiticiol  mound  which  runs  into  the  Y  opposite  Am- 
sterdam, by  contracting  the  water-way  to  alwut  1000 
feet,  lieeps  a  depth  of  4u  feet  in  the  port  (at  high  water), 
while  ahove  and  below  there  are  only  10  or  12.  The 
cuniil  was  begun  in  1819,  and  flnished  in  1825.  The 
cost  was  estimated  at  10,000,000  or  12,000,000  florins,  or 
aliout  £1,000,000  sterling.  If  we  compute  the  magni- 
t«'.!8  of  this  canal  by  the  ci;bic  contents  of  its  bed,  it  is 
the  preatest,  we  believe,  i>i  the  world,  uidess  some  of 
tl'  (;hinese  canals  be  exceptions.  The  volume  of  wa- 
ter which  it  contains,  or  the  prisme  Je  rempliisage,  is 
twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  New  York  an:!  Erie  Canal, 
or  the  canal  of  Languedoc,  and  two  and  a  half  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  artiKcial  part  of  the  Caledonian 
Ciuittl.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  facility  with 
wMch  the  Dutch  canal  was  dug,  and  of  the  evenness 
of  the  ground  through  which  it  passes,  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  engineer  had  to  contend  in  making  it 
were  trifling  compared  to  those  which  had  to  be  over- 
come in  constructing  the  canals  now  mentioned.  We 
have  not  Itemed  what  returns  this  canal  >iclds ;  most 
probably  it  is  not,  at  bast  in  a  direct  point  of  view,  a 
lirolitable  concern.  Even  in  Holland,  notwithstanding 
the  lowncss  of  interest,  it  would  require  tolls  to  the 
amount  of  jE40,000  a  year  to  cover  interest  and  ex- 
penses; and  so  largo  a  sum  run  hardly,  we  should 
thiiil(,  be  raised  by  the  very  moderate  tolls  laid  on  the 
shipi  passing  through  it, — See  Amstbkuam.  This, 
however,  is  not  the  only  consideration  to  be  attended 
to  ill  estimating  the  value  of  a  work  of  this  sort.  Its 
Influence  in  promoting  the  trade  of  Amsterdam,  and, 
indeed,  of  Holland,  may  far  more  than  compensate  for 
its  cost.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  the  imposition  of  op- 
pressive tolls  would  have  effectually  counteracted  this 
advantage ;  that  is,  they  would  have  defeated  the  very 
object  for  which  the  canal  was  constructed. 

DaiiUh  VannU, — The  Itoi.4tein  Canal,  in  Denmark, 
Is  ()f  very  considerable  im|M)rtanco.  It  joins  the  River 
Kvdcr  with  Kiel  Day,  on  the  northeast  coast  of  Hol- 
stciii,  forming  a  navigatile  communication  liotween  the 
N(irth  Sea,  a  little  to  the  north  of  Heligoland,  and  the 
llaltic ;  enabling  vessels  to  pass  from  the  one  to  the 
other  by  a  short  cut  of  almut  100  miles,  instead  of  the 
IcngtiKMicd  and  difHcult  voyage  round  .Tutland,  and 
through  the  Cattogat  and  the  Sound.  The  Eyder  is 
n.ivi^ablo  for  vessels  not  drawing  moro  than  9  feet  of 
water,  from  Tonningon,  near  its  mouth,  to  Rondsl)urg, 
whore  it  is  joined  by  the  canal,  which  communicates 
with  the  llaltic  at  IloUcnuu,  about  3  miles  north  of 
Kiel.  The  canal  is  aliout  26  English  miles  in  length, 
including  about  6  miles  of  what  is  principally  rivcv 
navigation.  Tho  excavated  portion  is  95  feet  wide  ut 
top,  T)!  feet  0  inches  at  bottom,  and !) feet  fl  inches  deep 
(Kiinlish  m(Si8\irc),  Its  highest  elevation  above  the 
level  of  tho  sea  is  21  feet  4  inches;  to  which  height 
vessels  are  raised  and  let  down  by  6  locks  or  sluices. 
It  is  navlgalile  by  vessels  of  120  tons  bu.-den,  or  more, 
provided  they  are  constructed  in  ♦hat  view.  The  to- 
tal cost  (if  the  canal  was  aliout  4:5iH),0O0.  It  wiis  open- 
ed in  17H(i,  and  has  so  far  realized  the  views  of  its  pro- 
jectors, as  to  cnalilo  coasting  vessels  from  tho  Danish 
Islands  in  the  llaltic  and  the  east  coast  of  Holstein, 
Jutland,  etc.,  to  proceed  to  Ilamlinrg,  Holland,  En- 
gland, etc,  in  less  time,  and  with  mnch  less  risk,  than, 
in  tho  ordinary  course  of  navigation,  they  could  have 
cleared  the  point  of  the  Hknw;  and  conversely  with 
ships  from  tho  west.  Tho  smaller  class  of  foreign  "es- 
«els,  ptirticularly  those  under  the  Dutch  and  Hanse- 
aflc  flans,  navigating  the  llaltic  and  Nor»h  Sens,  have 
largely  availed  themselves  of  tho  facilities  afforded  liy 
this  canal.    About  8000  vessels  pan  annually  through 


the  canal.  This  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  its  utility. 
It  would,  however,  be  much  more  frequented,  were  it 
not  for  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  Eyder  from  the 
sea  to  Rendsburg.  The  dues  are  mmlerate. — Coxe's 
TravtU  m  the.  North  of  Euti,pe,  6th  edition,  vol.  v.  p. 
289,  where  there  is  a  plan  of  the  canal ;  Caitkait,  Ta- 
bleau den  Ktats  Daiioin,  tome  ii.  p.  31)0-304 ;  and  pri- 
vate information. 

/Swedish  Canali. — The  formation  of  an  internal  navi- 
gation connecting  the  Cuttegat  and  the  Baltic  has  long 
engaged  the  attention,  and  occupied  the  efforts,  of  the 
people  :»id  government  of  Sweden.  Various  motives 
conspired  C?  make  them  embark  in  this  arduous  un- 
dertaking. The  Sound  and  other  channels  to  the  Bal- 
tic being  commanded  by  the  Danes,  they  were  able, 
when  at  war  with  tho  Swedes,  greatly  to  annoy  the 
latter,  by  cutting  off  all  communication  by  sea  be- 
tween tlie  eastern  and  western  provinces  of  the  king- 
dom. And  hence,  in  the  view,  partly  of  obviating 
this  annoyance,  and  partly  of  facilitating  the  convey- 
ance of  iron,  timber,  and  other  bulky  products,  from 
the  interior  to  the  coast,  it  was  determined  to  attempt 
forming  an  internal  navigation,  by  means  ottY  .  m\et 
Gotha,  and  the  Lakes  Wener,  Wetter,  etc.,  from  Got- 
tenburi;  to  Soderkceping,  on  the  Baltic.  The  first  and 
most  difficult  part  of  this  enterprise  was  the  perfecting 
of  the  communication  from  Gottenburg  to  the  Lake 
Wener.  The  Gotha,  which  flows  from  tho  latter  to  the 
former,  is  navigable,  through  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  its  course,  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ;  but, 
liesides  others  less  difficult  to  overcome,  the  navigation 
at  the  [loint  called  TriiUhoitta  is  interrupted  by  a  scries 
of  cataracts  aliout  112  feet  in  height.  Owing  to  the 
rapidity  of  tho  river,  the  stubborn  red  granite  rocks 
over  which  it  flows,  and  the  perpendicular  banks  by 
which  it  is  bounded,  the  attempt  to  cut  a  lateral  canal, 
and  still  more  to  render  it  directly  navigalile,  present- 
ed tho  most  formidable  obstacles.  But  undismay  lJ  by 
these,  on  which  it  is,  indeed,  most  probable  he  had  not 
sufficiently  reflected,  Polhcm,  a  native  engineer,  un- 
dertook, aliout  the  i  -iddle  if  last  century,  the  Hercu- 
lean task  of  constructing  locks  in  the  channel  of  the 
river,  and  rendering  it  navigable.  Whether,  however,  it 
were  owing  to  the  all  but  insuperable  obstacles  opposed 
to  such  a  plan,  to  the  defective  execution,  or  deficient 
strength  of  the  works,  they  were  wholly  swept  away, 
after  being  considerably  advanced,  and  after  vast  sums 
had  lieen  expended  upon  them.  From  this  period, 
down  to  1793,  the  undertaking  was  aiiandoned ;  but  in 
that  year  the  plan  was  proposed,  which  should  have 
been  adopted  at  first,  of  cutting  a  lateral  canal  through 
the  solid  rock,  obout  li  mile  from  the  river.  This 
new  enterprise  was  begun  under  the  auspices  of  a  com- 
pany Incorporated  for  tho  pur|K)»e  in  1794,  and  was 
successfully  completed  in  1800.  The  canal  is  about 
3  miles  in  length,  and  has  about  6i  feet  water. — Cat- 
TKAi:,  Tableau  Je  la  Mer  Jiultiqiie,  lonie  ii.  p.  77 ;  Onuv, 
in  his  Eurnpean  Commerce,  p.  806,  and  lUi.ni,  Abrt/je 
de  til  (leoffriijMe,  p.  886,  say  that  the  depth  of  water  is 
10  feet.  It  has  8  sluices,  and  ailmits  vessels  of  above 
1(K)  tons.  In  one  part  it  is  cut  through  the  solid  rock 
to  the  depth  of  72  feet.  Tho  expense  was  a  good  deal 
less  than  might  have  been  expected,  being  only  about 
i.'80,(MK),  Tho  Lake  Wener,  tho  navigation  of  which 
was  thus  opened  with  Gottenburg,  is  very  largo,  deep, 
and  encircled  liy  some  of  the  richest  of  tho  Swedish 
provinces,  which  now  possess  the  inestimable  advant- 
age of  a  convenient  and  ready  outlet  for  their  products. 
As  soon  as  tlio  Triillhoitta  canaihad  been  completed, 
there  conld  be  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  practicabili- 
ty of  extending  tho  navigation  to  Soderkceping.  In 
furtherance  of  this  oliject,  the  Lake  Wener  was  joined 
to  the  Lake  Wetter  liy  the  Gotha  Canal,  which  admits 
vessels  of  tho  same  size  as  that  of  Trollhrotta ;  and  the 
prolongation  of  the  navigation  to  tho  Baltic  from  t  lo 
Wetter,  partly  by  two  canals  of  equal  magnitude  with 
the  above,  and  partly  by  lakes,  has  since  lieon  com- 
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pleted.  The  entire  undertaking  is  called  the  Gotha 
Navigation,  and  deservedly  ranks  among  the  very  tirst 
of  the  kind  in  Europe.  Besides  the  alrave,  the  canal 
of  Arlioga  unites  the  Lake  Iliclmar  to  the  Lake  Mae- 
lar ;  and,  since  1819,  a  canal  has  been  constructed  from 
the  latter  to  the  Baltic  at  Sodertelge.  The  canal  of 
Striemsbolm,  so  called  from  its  passing  near  the  castle 
of  that  name,  has  effected  a  navigable  communication 
between  the  province  of  Dalecarlia  and  the  Lake  Mae- 
lar,  etc. — For  further  details,  see,  besides  the  authori- 
ties already  referred  to,  C».\k'.s  TraveU  in  Ike  Aoitli  of 
jLiirvpe,  6th  ed.  vol.  iv.  p.  258-2G6,  and  vol.  v.  p. 
58-60;  Tiimmso.n's  TnmeU  in  HweiUn,  p.  35,  etc. 

French  CannU. — The  lirst  canul  executed  in  France 
was  that  of  Briare,  34^  Knglish  miles  in  length,  intend- 
ed to  form  a  communication  between  the  Seine  and  the 
Loire.  It  was  commenced  in  1CI)5,  in  the  reign  of 
Ilcnry  IV.,  and  was  completed  in  1642,  under  his  suc- 
cessor, Louis  XIII.  The  cunal  of  Orleans,  which  joins 
the  ..jove,  was  commenced  in  1675.  But  the  most 
stupendous  undenakin^r  of  this  sort  that  has  been  cxp- 
cuted  in  France,  or  indeed  on  t'\o  continent,  is  the  ca- 
nal of  I^angui-doc.  It  was  projc  !ted  i  uder  Francis  I. ; 
but  was  begun  and  completed  i"  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  It  reaches  from  Narbonno  to  Toulouse;  and 
was  intended  to  form  a  safe  and  speedy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  Athintic  Ocean  and  tho  Medi- 
terranean. It  is  64  French  leagues  in  length,  and  6 
feci  deep;  and  has  i:i  all  114  locks  and  sluices.  In 
its  highest  part  it  is  6()0  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
In  some  places  it  is  conveyed,  t)y  bridges  of  great 
length  and  strength,  over  large  rivers.  It  cost  upward 
of  .£  1,3(10, OUU;  and  reliccts  infinite  credit  on  tho  engi- 
neer, Riquet,  by  whom  it  was  planned  and  executed. 
Besides  this  great  work,  France  possesses  several  miig- 
nificciit  canals,  such  as  that  of  the  Centre,  connecting 
the  Imxtu  witli  the  Suone ;  of  St.  Quontin,  joining  the 
Scheldt  and  the  f>umme;  of  Bcsanvon,  joining  the 
Saonc,  and  consequently  the  Khonc,  to  the  Hhine ;  of 
Burgundy,  Joining  the  lihou"  to  the  Seine,  etc.  Some 
of  tliess  are  of  very  considerable  magnitude.  The  ca- 
nal of  the  Centre  is  about  72  English  miles  in  length. 
It  was  completed  in  17i)l,  at  an  expense  of  about 
11,()0U,U0U  francs.  lU  summit  level  is  alwut  240  feet 
aliove  the  level  of  tho  Loire  at  Digoin ;  the  lireadth  at 
'he  water's  edge  is  about  48  feet,  and  :it  bottom  30  feet ; 
depth  of  water,  5^  feet ;  number  of  locks,  81.  The 
cunul  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length,  was 
completed  in  1810.  The  canal  joining  the  lihono  to 
tho  Ithino  is  the  most  extensive  of  any.  It  stretches 
from  the  Saonc,  a  little  above  St.  •lean  do  Losnv,  by 
Dole,  Besunvon,  and  Mulhouse,  to  Strasburg,  where 
it  joins  the  Itliinc — a  distance  of  aliout  2(HJ  English 
niilos.  From  Dole  t  j  N'ogcautourt,  near  Montbt-liard, 
tlie  cunal  is  principally  excavated  in  the  bed  of  the 
Uuubs.  It  ih  nut  t|uite  finished.  The  canal  of  Bur- 
gundy will,  wbin  completed,  be  about  242  kilometres, 
or  150  English  miles,  in  length ;  but  at  present  it  is 
only  navigable  to  the  distance  of  alwut  1)5  kilometres. 
In  addition  to  llieso,  a  great  many  other  canals  have 
been  finished,  while  several  are  in  progress,  and  oth- 
ers projected.  There  is  an  excellent  account  of  the 
French  canals,  in  the  //intoire  tie  /n  Xniii/dliun  Inte- 
riiurt-  lie  la  f'ninci',  by  SI.  Dutens,  in  2  vols,  4to,  and 
to  it  we  beg  to  refer  the  reader  for  further  details.  He 
will  find,  ut  the  end  of  tlii  second  volume,  a  verj-  beau- 
tiful map  of  the  rivers  and  canals  of  France,  The  rail- 
roads now  in  the  course  of  construction  in  Franco  have, 
however,  checked  the  progress  of  canals.  We  siuy  ob- 
serve,  too,  that  the  state  of  the  law  in  France  is  verj' 
unfavorable  to  the  undertaking  and  success  of  all  great 
public  works;  and  wo  are  inclined  to  attribute  the 
comparative  fewness  of  canals  in  France,  and  the  re- 
coct {Mirind  at  which  most  of  tliem  have  been  construct- 
ed, to  Its  influence.  In  that  country,  canals,  docks, 
and  such  like  works,  are  mostly  carried  on  ut  the  cx- 
jicuso  and  for  behoof  ofgovcrumont,  under  the  control 


of  its  agents.  No  scope  has  been  given  to  the  enterprise 
of  individuals  or  associations.  Before  either  a  roud  or 
a  canal  can  bo  constructed,  plana  and  estimates  must 
be  made  out  and  laid  before  the  Minister  of  the  Inte- 
rior, by  whom  they  are  referred  to  the  prefect  of  the 
department,  and  then  to  the  hureau  des  J'utitt  tt  Jea 
C/iiiumai  I  and  supposing  the  project  to  be  approved  by 
these,  and  the  other  functionaries  consulted  with  re- 
spect to  it,  the  work  must  after  all  be  carried  on  under 
the  superintendence  of  some  public  officer.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  preposterous  system,  very  few  works  of 
this  description  have  l>een  undertaken  as  private  sjiec- 
ulations.  And  while  not  a  few  of  those  liegun  by  gov- 
ernment remain  unfinished  and  comparatively  ueeleFs, 
those  that  are  completed  have,  as  was  to  be  expected, 
rarely  proved  profitable.  There  are  some  good  re- 
marks on  this  subject  in  the  useful  work  of  M.  Uupin, 
on  the  Forcen  Cummercialfa  of  Ureat  Britain. 

J'rusgian  CannU. — The  I'russian  states  are  traversed 
by  the  great  navigable  rivers  the  F)lbe,  the  Oder,  and 
the  Vistula;  the  first  having  its  embouchure  in  the 
North  Sea,  and  tho  others  in  the  Baltic.  The  forma- 
tion of  an  internal  navigation,  that  should  join  these 
great  tculrv-imt/»,  excited  the  attention  of  govcriniient 
at  a  distant  |)eriod ;  and  this  object  baa  been  success- 
fully accomplished,  partly  by  the  cid  of  the  sccnndiiry 
rivers  falling  into  the  above,  and  partly  by  ciinide. 
In  1662,  the  canal  of  Muhlrose  was  undertaken,  unit- 
ing tho  Oder  and  the  Spree  ;  the  latter  being  a  naviga- 
ble river  falling  into  the  Havel,  also  a  naviguble  riv- 
er joining  the  FUbe  near  Havelburg,  But  the  niiviga- 
tlon  from  the  Oder  to  the  lUbe  by  this  channel  wiis  dif- 
licult,  and  liable  to  frequent  interruption ;  lind  to  olw 
viato  those  defects,  F'rederlck  the  Great  constructed, 
toward  the  middle  of  last  century,  the  F'innow  Cniml, 
stretching  from  the  Oder,  at  Oderbnrg,  to  the  Havel, 
near  Liel>cnwulde;  the  commimication  is  thence  con- 
tinued by  the  latter  and  a  chnin  of  lukes  to  I'linieu; 
from  which  point  a  cunal  has  been  opened,  joining  the 
ICllM)  near  Magdeburg,  The  IClbe  being  in  this  uuy 
connected  with  the  Oder  by  a  comparatively  easy  nav- 
igation, tho  latter  has  been  united  to  the  Vistulo,  part- 
ly by  tlio  Kiver  Notze,  and  partly  by  a  canal  joining 
that  river  to  the  Brahe,  which  falls  into  the  Vistula 
near  Bromberg,  A  vast  inland  navigation  has  thus 
been  completed,  barks  passing  freely  through  the  whule 
extent  of  the  country  from  Ilaniburg  to  Huntztc ;  iif- 
fording  the  means  of  shipping  the  products  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  of  importiri;  those  of  foreign  countries,  either 
by  the  Nor^h  Sea  or  the  Baltic,  as  may  bo  found  must 
advantageous. — Catteau,  Tableau  de  la  Mer  BaUique, 
tome  ii,  |i.  '1-18, 

Uumiait  CanaU. — Tho  inland  navigation  of  Russia  is 
of  vast  extent,  aiul  very  considerable  importance.  Br 
means  partly  of  rivers,  and  iwrtly  of  caiuils,  St,  I'eters- 
burg  is  connected  with  the  Caspian  Sea,  Goods  urc 
conveyed  from  the  latter  to  the  capital,  a  distance  of 
7434  miles,  without  reshipment. 

Bavarian  Canals. — A  grand  canal,  which  was  for  a 
lengthened  ))erio<l  in  progress  in  Bavaiia,  whs  cum- 
pleted  in  1840,  and  promises  to  become  of  great  |iilI  lie 
utility.  It  extends  from  Dietfnrth,  on  the  Altmi.hl,  a 
navigable  aflluent  of  tho  Uunube,  to  Bumlierg,  on  the 
Mayn,a  distance  of  23)  German,  or  about  112  English 
miles.  It  is  on  n  largo  scale,  and  has  cost  iibovo 
il, 000,00(1.  This  magnificent  undertaking,  which  cur- 
ries an  inland  navigation  through  the  centre  of  Kiiriiim, 
and  realizes  the  project  of  Charlemagne  for  uniting  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  German  Ocean,  is  conducted  by  a 
joint-stock  company,  with  tho  assistance  of  the  Ibivii- 
rian  government.  But  tho  navigation  of  the  tliiyn 
and  the  Danube  requires  to  be  considerably  improved 
licfore  this  grand  channel  of  connnunication  ac(|uire3 
all  the  ImportauLH}  which,  most  probably,  it  is  des- 
tined to  obtain. 

A  utiriau  Canala The  Austrian  empire  is  traversed 

in  its  whulo  extent  by  tho  Danube ;  but  tho  advunt- 
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»ne8  that  might  result  to  tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
pire from  BO  great  a  command  of  river  navigation  have 
been  materially  abridged  by  the  jealousy  of  the  Turlts, 
who  command  the  embouchure  of  the  river,  and  by 
the  difficulties  that  are  in  some  places  incident  to  its 
navigation.  Two  pretty  extensive  canals  have  been 
constructed  in  Hungary.  Th.t  called  the  Bega  Ca. 
nul  is  73  Knglish  miles  in  length :  it  stretches  from 
Fuscet  through  the  Bannat,  by  Temeswar  to  Becskereic, 
whence  vessels  puss  by  the  Bega  into  the  Theiss,  a  lit- 
tle above  its  junction  with  the  Danube.  The  other 
Hungarian  canal  is  called  after  the  Emperor  Francii. 
It  stretches  from  the  Uanul)e  by  Zambor  to  the  Theiss, 
wliii'h  it  joins  near  Foldvar,  being  G2  Englisli  miles 
in  length ;  its  elevation,  where  highest,  does  not  ex- 
ceed 27  feet.  Besides  tlie  aljove,  the  canal  of  Vienna 
establishes  a  communication  between  that  city  and 
Neustadt.  It  is  said  to  be  the  intention  to  continue 
this  canal  to  Trieste ;  but  however  desiraldo,  wo  doubt 
much  whether  this  be  practicable.  A  railroad  has 
been  made  from  Munchausen,  on  the  Danulic,  to  Bud- 
welss,  on  the  Moldau,  a  navigable  river  that  fulls  into 
the  KII)e,  whicli  promises  to  be  a  Iiighly  useful  com- 
munication.—  BKKiiiT's  Travels  in  llungtvy,  p.  246 ; 
Baldi,  Abm/i  de  la  (ihriraphie,  p.  21 G. 

Spaituh  Canals. — Nowhere  are  canals  more  neccs- 
Bsry,  both  for  the  purposes  of  navigation  and  irriga- 
tion, than  in  Spain ;  but  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  the 
poverty  and  ignorance  of  the  government,  as  well  as 
of  the  people,  oppose  formidable  obstacles  to  tueir  con- 
struction. During  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  a  com- 
pany of  Dutch  contractors  offered  to  render  the  Man- 
i;anarcs  (lavigable  from  Madrid  to  the  Tagus,  and  the 
latter  from  lliat  point  to  Lisbon,  provided  thej'  were 
allowed  to  levy  a  duty  for  a  certain  number  of  years 
on  t'le  goods  conveyed  l)y  this  channel.  The  Council 
of  (  astilc  tuoK  this  proposal  into  their  serious  consid- 
cnii'loni'an  1,  after  maturely  weighing  it,  pronounced  the 
slngulai  decision,  "That  if  it  had  pleased  God  that 
these  two  rivers  should  have  l>een  navigaldc,  he  would 
not  have  wanted  human  assistance  to  liavc  made  them 
such ;  but  that,  as  ho  has  not  done  it,  it  is  plain  he  did 
not  think  it  proper  that  it  should  be  done.  To  attempt 
it,  therefore,  would  Ije  to  violate  the  decrees  of  his 
providence,  and  to  mend  the  imperfections  whicli  he 
designedly  loft  in  hiS  works!" — Clauke's  Letters  em 
the  Sp'inisU  Nation,  p.  284.  But  such  undertakings 
arc  no  longer  looked  upon  as  sinful ;  and  mony  have 
been  projected  since  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  dy- 
nasty, though  few  have  been  perfected.  The  canal  of 
the  KI)ro,  begun  under  tlie  Emperor  Charles  V.,  is  the 
most  important  of  the  Spanisli  canals ;  but  it  is  only 
partially  completed,  and  during  dry  seasons  it  suffers 
from  want  of  water.  It  runs  ))arallcl  to  the  right  liank 
of  tho  Eliro,  from  Tndela,  in  Navarro,  to  below  Sara- 
(!os9a;  tho  intention  l)cing  to  carry  it  to  Sastago,  wliero 
it  is  to  unite  witli  the  EJiru.  The  canal  of  Castile  is 
intended  to  lay  open  tlie  country  between  the  Douro 
anil  Keyiiosa,  and  to  facilitate  tho  conveyance  of  grain 
from  till  interior  to  >Santander  and  Bilitao.  It  passes 
by  Valladolid,  I'alonclo.  and  Aguilar  del  (^lainpos ;  a 
small  part  lias  been  exccuto<l,  and  is  now  in  o|M]ration. 
A  compiuiy  has  also  undertaken,  what  tho  Dutch  con- 
tractors forinerly  olfcrcd,  to  render  tho  Tagus  naviga- 
ble from  Aranjucz  to  Lislion — the  free  navigation  of 
tho  river  havhig  been  stipulated  at  the  Congress  of 
Vienna.  A  project  for  deepening  tho  (lUadalquiver 
and  Home  others  are  also  on  foot. — (teoijraphical  Dic- 
tionnrt/,  il.  710. 

British  Cmala. — Owing  partly  to  the  rise  of  extensive 
manufactures  and  commerce  in  Great  Britain,  but 
more,  perhaps,  to  the  insular  situation  of  the  country, 
no  part  of  which  is  very  distant  from  tho  sea,  or  from 
a  navigable  river,  no  attempt  was  made  in  England 
to  construct  canals  till  a  comparatively  recent  period. 
The  efforts  of  those  who  llrst  liogan  to  improve  the 
means  of  internal  iiavigatiuu  wore  limited  to  attempts 


to  deepen  tho  beds  of  rivers,  and  to  render  them  better 
fitted  for  the  conveyance  of  vessels.  So  early  as  1685, 
a  project  was  formed  for  rendering  the  Avon  navigable 
from  the  Severn,  near  Tewkesbury,  through  the  coun- 
ties of  Worwick,  Worcester,  and  Gloucester,  "that 
the  towns  and  country  might  be  better  supplied  with 
wood,  iron,  pit-coal,  and  other  commodities."  This 
scheme  was  opproved  liy  the  principal  nobility  and 
land-owners  in  the  adjoining  counties ;  but  tl...  civii 
war  having  broken  out  soon  after,  the  project  was 
abandoned,  and  does  not  seem  to  have  been  revived. 
After  the  restoration,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
last  century,  various  acts  were  at  different  times  '^•b- 
tained  for  cheapening  and  improving  river  navigation. 
For  tho  most  part,  however,  these  attempts  were  not 
very  successful.  T^ie  current  of  tho  rivers  gradually 
changed  the  form  of  their  channels ;  tho  dikes  and 
other  artificial  constructions  were  apt  to  l)e  destroj'ed 
by  inundations  ;  alluvial  sand  banks  were  formed  be- 
low the  weirs;  in  summer  the  channels  were  fre- 
quently too  dry  to  admit  of  being  niiviguted,  while  at 
other  periods  the  current  wos  so  strong  as  to  render  it 
ipiito  impossible  to  ascend  the  river,  which  at  all 
times,  indeed,  was  a  laborious  and  expensive  under- 
taking. These  difHculties  in  the  way  of  river  naviga- 
tion seem  to  hove  suggested  the  expediency  of  aban- 
doning tho  channels  of  most  rivers,  an'l  of  digging 
parallel  to  them  artificial  channels,  in  which  the  water 
might  be  kept  at  tho  proper  level  by  mea  (is  of  locks. 
The  act  passed  by  Parliament  in  1755  for  improving 
the  navigation  of  Sankey  Brook,  on  the  Mersey,  gave 
rise  to  a  lateral  canal  of  this  description,  about  Hi 
miles  in  length,  which  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as 
the  earliest  ofl'ort  of  the  sort  in  England.  But  before 
this  canal  had  been  comjdeted,  the  celel)rated  Duke  of 
i  Bridgewater,  and  his  equally  celebrated  engineer,  the 
!  self-instructed  James  Brindley,  had  conceived  a  plan 
of  inland  navigation  independent  altogether  of  natural 
channels,  and  intended  to  aflbrd  the  greatest  facilities 
to  commerce,  by  carrying  canals  across  rivers  and 
through  mountains,  wherever  it  was  practicable  to 
construct  them.  The  duke  was  proprietor  of  a  largo 
estate  at  Worsley,  7  miles  from  Ulanchester,  in  which 
were  some  very  rich  coal-mines  that  had  hitherto 
'  been  in  great  measure  useless,  owing  to  tho  cost  of 
carrying  coal  to  market.  Being  desirous  of  turning 
his  mines  to  some  account,  it  occurred  to  his  grace 
that  his  purpose  would  lie  best  accomplished  by  cut- 
ting a  canal  from  Worsley  to  Manchester.  Mr,  Brind- 
ley, having  been  consulted,  declared  that  the  scheme 
I  was  practicable ;  and  an  act  having  been  obtained, 
the  work  was  immediately  commenced.  "  The  prin- 
ciple," says  Mr.  Phillips,  "loid  down  at  the  com- 
I  mcncemcnt  of  this  business  reflects  as  much  honor  on 
I  the  noble  undertaker  as  It  does  upon  his  engineer.  It 
I  was  resolved  that  the  canal  should  be  perfect  in  its 
i  kind ;  and  that,  in  order  to  preserve  the  level  of  the 
!  water,  it  should  Im  free  from  the  usual  obstruction  of 
locks.  But  in  accomplishing  this  end  many  difficul- 
ties were  deemed  insurmountable.  It  was  necessary 
that  tho  canal  should  be  carried  over  rivers,  and  many 
large  and  deep  valleys,  where  it  was  evident  that  such 
stii]M>iidoH8  mounds  of  earth  must  be  raised  as  would 
'  scarcely,  it  was  thought  by  numbers,  be  completed  by 
1  the  labor  of  ages ;  and,  above  all,  it  was  not  known 
j  from  what  source  so  largo  n  supply  of  water  could  be 
drawn,  even  on  this  improved  plan,  as  would  supply 
the  navigation.  But  Jlr.  Brindley,  with  a  strength 
of  mind  peculiar  to  himself,  and  being  possessed  of 
tho  confidence  of  his  great  patroii,  contrived  such  ad- 
mirable machines,  and  took  such  methods  to  facilitate 
tho  progress  of  tho  work,  that  the  world  soon  began 
to  wonder  how  it  could  he  thought  so  difficult. 

The  siiccess  that  attended  tho  Duke  of  Bridgewater'g 
canal  stimulated  public-spirited  individuals  in  other 
districts  to  undertake  similar  works.  Mr.  Brindley 
had  early  formed  the  magnificent  scheme  of  joining 
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iht  great  pnrta  of  London.  Liverpool,  nrintul,  bnd 
Hull,  by  a  system  ot  <nteriial  navigaticn  ;  and  though 
he  (lit'd  in  1772,  at  the  early  o^e  of  6t>,  lie  had  the  satis- 
faction to  see  his  grand  project  i.i  a  fair  way  of  being 
realized.  The  Trent  and  Mersey,  or,  as  it  "las  lieen 
more  commonly  tonned,  the  Grfnd  Trunk  Canal,  96 
miles  in  length,  was  liegnn  in  17CC,  and  completed  in 
1777.  A  water  communication  lietwccn  Hull  and 
Liverpool  was  thus  completed ;  and  by  means  of  the 
Staffordshire  and  Worcestershire  Canal,  which  joins 
the  Urund  Trunk  near  Haywood  in  tho  former,  and 
the  Severn  near  ,Stourport  i-i  tlie  latter,  the  same  means 
of  communication  was  extended  to  Itristol.  During 
the  time  that  the  Grand  Trunk  Canal  was  being  made, 
a  cunal  was  undertaken  from  Liverpool  to  Leeds,  130 
miles  in  length;  another  from  Birmingham  to  tlm 
StatTontshiro  nud  Worcestershire  Cunal,  jiiinipg  it 
near  Wolverbami  ;  and  one  from  Bimi'-a'lr"  n  to 
Fazcly,  and  then  j  to  Covntvy.  Uy  cui:  fu'use- 
quentJy  undertaken,  i  communication  was  formed  be- 
tween the  Grand  Trun!'  Canal  and  Oxford,  and  conse- 
quently with  I^ndun,  completing  IJriiiJlify'a  mngnili- 
cent  scheme.  In  1702  the  Grand  Junction  Canai  was 
begun,  which  runs  in  .h  pretty  straight  Vmi  from  Brent- 
ford, on  tlie  Thames,  a  little  aboveYhe  metropolis,  to 
Brannston,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  it  unites  with 
>he  Oxford  and  other  central  canals.  It  U  alxiut  UU 
miles  in  length.  There  is  also  a  direct  water  comnm- 
nication,  by  means  of  th?  liivcr  l^ea  navigation,  the 
Cambridge  J nnciion  Caual,  <5tc.,  betwei-n  Ixindon  and 
the  Wash.  In  addition  to  these,  an  inimeiise  number 
of  other  canals,  HMvaa  of  them  of  great  magnitude  and 
iroiwrtance,  have  Iwen  construe' ^d  in  diftercnt  parts 
of  the  country  ;  so  th.tt  a  command  of  intcnial  iia>  iga- 
tion  has  been  oU»incd,  unparalleled  in  any  Kuropeau 
country,  with  the  e.Nception  of  Holland. 

In  Scotland,  the  great  canal  to  join  the  Forth  and 
Clyde  was  begun  in  170.S,  but  it  was  8u.<<[H'Mdcd  in  1777, 
and  was  not  resumed  till  after  the  close  of  the  Ameri- 
can war.  It  was  linalh  completed  in  1790.  Its  total 
length,  including  the  collateral  cut-t  to  Glasgow  and 
the  Monkland  C'anal,  ia  38|  miles.  Where  highest,  it 
is  151)  feet  above  tho  level  of  the  ."ea.  It  is  on  a  lar- 
ger scale  than  any  of  the  Lnglish  ciuiuls.  It.s  medium 
width  at  the  surface  is  66,  and  at  the  bottom  27  feet. 
Originally  it  was  about  8  feet  6  inches  deep  ;  but  with- 
in these  few  years  i!s  banks  have  been  raised,  so  that 
the  depth  of  water  is  now  about  10  feet.  It  has  m 
all  ii'J  locks.  In  completing  this  canal  manj'  serious 
difficulties  had  to  Ije  encountered.  These,  however, 
were  all  successfully  overcome;  and  though  unprofit- 
able for  a  while,  it  has  for  many  yecn  past  yielded  a 
handsome  return  to  its  proprietors,  tho  di\  idend  hav- 
ing latterly  been  aliout  20  p'er  cent,  on  the  original 
stock.  Swift  boats  on  the  plan  of  those  suiiscqt  it- 
ly  dexcribed  were  established  on  this  canal  in  IHoi.. — 
Set  Clelanu's  Stalimira  cf  (l/afffow,  ]>.  170,  etc. 
The  Union  Canal  joins  the  Fortji  and  C^lydo  Canal 
near  Falkirk,  and  stretches  thence  to  Kdinburgh,  be- 
ing 31^  miles  in  length.  It  is  40  feet  wide  at  the  top, 
20  at  the  bottom,  and  ■'J  deep.  It  was  completed  in 
1822.  But  it  appears  to  have  \>evn  an  extremely  ill- 
advisecl  undertaking ;  so  much  so  that  its  proprietors 
have  sold  it,  at  a  heavy  loss,  to  the  Edinburgh  and 
Glosgow  Kailway  'Company,  who  employ  it  in  the  con- 
veyance of  coal  ami  other  heavy  goods.  A  ca'ial  in- 
tended to  form  a  communication  Iwtwcen  (ilirsgow, 
I'aisley,  and  Ardrossan,  was  commenc  ed  in  1807  ;  but 
only  that  |M)rtion  connecting  Glasgow  with  l>alsl<<y 
and  the  village  of  Johustoun  has  hitherto  been  finish- 
ed. Thin  part  is  aljout  12  miles  long ;  the  caiml  being 
BO  feet  broad  at  top,  18  at  Imttom,  and  4^  deep.  It 
»■;»  htre  that  tlie  experimenta  were  originally  made 
on  quick  traveling  by  canals,  which  are  said  to  have 
dcmunslrated  that  it  was  practicalilo  to  impel  a  profier- 
ly-constructed  boat,  carrying  passengers  and  goods, 
along  a  canal  at  'ho  rate  of  9  or  10  miles  an  hour,  with- 


out injury  to  the  banks !  The  Crinan  Canal  across 
the  peninsula  of  Kintyre,  admitting  vessels  of  KiO  tons 
burden,  is  9  miles  in  length,  and  12  feet  in  depth.  The 
Caledonian  Canal  is  the  greatest  undertaking  of  the 
sort  attempted  in  the  empire.  It  stretches  southwest 
and  northeast  across  the  island  from  a  point  near  In- 
verness to  another  near  Fort  William.  It  is  chlr|lv 
formed  by  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Oich,  and  Loch  l,o(  hv. 
The  total  length  of  the  canal,  including  the  lake<<,  is 
fiOi  miles ;  but  the  excavitcd  part  is  only  about  2;) 
miles.  At  the  smnn.'.t  "  is  901  feet  above  the  level  of 
tho  Western  Oocan.  It  is  mostly  constructed  upon  a 
grand  scale,  icing  intended  to  be  20  feet  deep,  50  feet 
wide  at  botlini,  and  122  at  top;  the  locks  are  20  feet 
deei>,  172  long,  ami  10  liroad  ;  and  had  it  been  wholly 
evecuted  as  v  .»  ui  inally  intended,  frigates  of  ,'!2 
1",  am!  •  iiRut  jp«  of  1000  t'  ,is  burden,  liglit 
•k'a  ;af'v  '  U;'!  1 '«  f  It  wasop  lied  in  18l'2,  ,,Hiiig 
i,i)M:!!l.  3!'!<,':«ly  y.  th  .  expense  of  government,  from 
tivi  ,.••  vi{i;>  'i/vii  ;  i,<ler  the  superintendence  of  Thomas 
''elt'irni.  i'^i-i  ".  ■■«  entire  cost  amounted,  exclusive 
jiint.  •  i».  J)-i  the  !«  'May,  18')3,  to i:i,. '547,780.  It 
would  a,!iA<r,  hDV  .  ^  o  have  been  projected  with- 
outducconsider.ftir  ,  mio  \as  bccnamost  unprolitalile 
speculation.  The  revennij  of  the  canal  amounted,  in 
38iV2-'o3,  to  only  £u889,  whereas  the  expenditure  dur- 
ing the  same  year  amounted  to  i.'7429 !  But  this  is 
not  all.  Owing  to  a  wish  to  lessen  tho  expense,  and 
to  hasten  the  opening  of  the  cunal,  parts  of  it  were 
not  excavated  to  their  proper  depth,  while  others  weio 
executt'd  in  u  hurried  and  insufficient  manner.  Ilenco 
the  canal  does  not  really  a<imit  vessels  of  aliove  260  or 
(JOO  tons  liu,-den ;  and  previously  to  steam-tugs  being 
provided  on  the  lakes,  they  were  frequently  delayed  in 
mukipg  their  |iiissage  across  for  a  'engthcned  period. 
During  1837  nud  18,''8  the  works  sustained  considcralilo 
damage  ;  and  the  reader  need  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  it  was  gravely  delialed  whether  it  would  not  be 
bettor  entirely  to  lireak  up  and  abandon  the  canal! 
There  was  naturally,  however,  an  extreme  disinclina- 
tion to  destroy  a  work  which,  how  inexpedient  soever 
originally,  has  been  executed  at  an  enormous  cxikmisc  ; 
and  various  schemes  have  been  suggested  for  relieving 
the  public  from  the  expense  of  keeping  it  up  ^^itliout 
involving  its  destruction.  Among  others,  it  bus  Icen 
pro|H)sed  to  assign  it  to  a  joint-sto"l'  company,  on  their 
agreeing  to  eoniplete  the  works  ami  keep  them  in  re- 
pair; and  an  act  authorizing  such  transfer  was  pasM'd 
in  1840.  But  hitherto  it  has  not  been  found  pos.'-ilile 
U  disi)ose  of  the  cunal  in  this  «ay  ;  anil  Purliameut 
has  since  voted  large  sums  for  the  p'irtial  repair  of  the 
works,  wins  h,  though  a  good  deal  inip.cvcd,  will  every 
now  and  then  re(iuire  fresh  outlays.  S<mie  other  ca- 
nals have  been  projected  and  completed  in  diftireut 
parts  of  Scotland.  Of  these  the  Monkland  Ciiii:il,  for 
tho  supply  of  Giusgow  with  coal,  has  Leon  the  must 
successful. 

/rinh  Cannlf. — Various  canals  hove  iieet.  undertaken 
in  Ireland,  of  which  the  (irand  Canal  and  the  Koyul 
Caiml  are  tho  principal.  The  (irand  Canal  was  be- 
gun in  1705,  by  ,\  bodv  of  suliscribcrs  ;  but  thev  i  oiild 
not  have  completed  the  work  without  very  large  ad- 
vances from  government.  The  cjinal  commeneei;  at 
Dublin,  and  stretches  in  a  westerly  direction,  inclining 
n  little  to  the  south,  to  the  Shannon,  with  which  it 
unites  near  Bunagher,  a  distance  of  85  statute  milef, 
and  thence  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  to  Ballinas'oe, 
14  miles.  But,  oxclui-ivo  of  tho  m  lin  trunk,  rhcre  is 
a  branch  to  Alhy,  where  i'  joins  the  Barrow,  a  dihtaneo 
<if  '.bout  27  miles ;  and  there  are  branch'ic.  to  I'jrtar- 
lingtot:,  Mount-Mcllick,  and  some  other  places.  The 
total  length  of  the  canal,  with  its  vari(,.is  branches  is 
aliout  104  Knglish  milos.  Its  summit  elevation  is  two 
hundred  feel  above  tho  le*'el  of  the  sea  nt  Dublin.  It 
is  40  feet  wide  at  tho  lurfuce,  from  24  to  20  feet  r.t 
Uittom,  has  six  feet  water,  and  toet  in  all  above 
i:2,000,000. 
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Ameriant  "•mafe.- -The  States  of  the  Union  arc  dis- 
tiTi^uished  by  the  sririt  wiin  wb'.ch  they  have  uiidcr- 
tukfii,  und  the  perseverance  they  have  dixplayed  in  ex- 
eculiiiff,  the  most  magnificent  plans  for  improving  ar.d 
extending  internal  navigation.  'Vhc  following  is  a  de- 
H<Ti|>tion  of  the  principal  canals  . '  the  United  States  : 

M.viNK. — Cunilwrland  and  U:.'  "I'anal.  Thisnuv- 
igatinn,  partly  natural  and  pi.  artiliciul,  etctenj-^ 
alioiit  50  miles  from  Portland,  li:  \  'o  Sebugo  I.aiic 
i'lie  I'cad  of  tho  canal  is  at  the  ei  i  .  Loi  i;  Pond,  which 
.s  10  miles  in  length. 

Nkw  YouK.—Thif,  State  has 
important  system  of  canals,  con 
of  tho  Hudson  "iver  with  that 
Lake  Champluin,  Delaware, 
Cliampbip     .11    1  is  T'.  milei 


'    most  extended  auu 

I  cling  tl..     tvigation 

ic  great  i  akes,  and 

i   Alleghany   Kivcrs. 

m  length,  40  feet  wide 


,,t  tl.o  auriacfl,  "iJ  fcjt  at  tho  bottom,  and  4  fi""  in  de»|l 
Slid  Connects  Albany,on  the  Hudson  Biver,  with  Wnile- 
hall  on  Lake  Champlain. 

Imjtorlnni  Connection  of  New  Vork  Canals. — The  Lat- 
eral Canal,  connecting  the  canals  of  ><'ew  York  State 
with  the  head  waters  of  the  Alleghany  Kivcr,  ha?  just 
been  finished  to  °ts  terminus  at  Olean,  on  that  river, 
ill  Cattaraugus  county,  New  York.  From  thence  it  ex- 
tends to  tho  (Jeneseo  Canal,  on  the  Genesee  'tivcr,  in 
Alleghany  county.  New  York,  which  runs  north  to 
lioclieater,  where  it  commands  tho  trade  of  Lake  Onta- 
rio, and,  connecting  with  the  Krio  Canal,  leads  to  Buft'a- 
lo  and  Albany.  The  connection  of  Pittsburg  and  Roch- 
ester, by  this  route,  depends  on  the  navigation  of  the 
Alleghany  Kiver.  The  wholr  distance  to  Olean,  240 
iiilk's,  is  said  to  bu  navigable,  und  for  200  miles  above 
I'ittsburg  it  is  navigable  for  small  steamboats.  The 
consummation  of  this  work  will  be  of  vital  importance 
to  ho  people  of  the  Alleghany  Valley,  and  u  large 
sliarc  of  the  rapidly  increas'  g  trade  of  that  section  will 
(iiid  Its  w.iy  to  this  city  o  '«r  tho  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road. The  distance  from  Pittsburg  to  Philadelphia  is 
3io  miles,  and  from  Olean  to  New  Y'ork,  by  the  New 
York  and  Kris  Railroad,  is  396  miles. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal,  built  by  a  private  com- 
pany. It  is  33  miles  in  length,  02  feet  wide  at  tho  snr- 
facc,  20  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  con- 
nects the  Hudson  at  Rondout  with  the  Delaware  River, 
ami  connects  with  the  Lackawa.xen  Cannl,  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  principal  trade  of  this  canal  is  in  coal,  as 
it  extends  by  its  connections  into  tho  coal  region  of 
I\'iiii--ylvanitt. 

Nkw  Jkksky. — Morris  Canal  is  102  miles  long,  32 
feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and  18  feet  at  the  bottom,  and 
4  foot  deep.  It  extends  from  Jersey  City,  on  the  Hud- 
son, to  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  where  it  connects  with 
the  Irfhigh  Canal,  Pennsylvania. 

I'EN.Navi.vANiA. — Schuylkill  Canal  or  Navigation, 
It  is  108  niiU'3  in  length,  is  36  feet  wido  at  tho  surface, 
21  f(«t  at  the  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  It  extends  from 
I'liilai'.olphia  to  Reading,  and  from  thence  to  Mount 
Ciirlion,  where  it  has  connections  with  the  anthracite 
coal  mines. 

The  Penn.sylvania  Canal  is  formed  of  several  dlvi- 
."iniis;  it  is  to  connect  Columbia  with  Pittsburg,  on  the 
Ohio;  but  its  middle  division  over  the  Alleghany 
Mountnlns,  from  Ilollidaysburg,  on  the  eastern  side,  to 
.Inluistown,  on  the  western  side,  is  a  division  of  railroad. 
Its  total  length,  including  87  miles  of  railroad,  is  816 
miles. 

The  Chesapi-ako  and  Ohli)  Canal,  had  it  been  com- 
pleted, would  have  been  a  great  and  useful  work.  It 
begins  at  the  tide-water  of  the  Potomac  Kivcr,  above 
Georgetown,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  is  intend- 
ed to  (erminatc  at  Pittsburg,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  dis- 
tance of  3I1J  miles.  Its  dimensions  arc  nearly  iden- 
tical with  those  of  llio  now  Krie  Cannl ;  its  breadth  at 
the  surface  being  from  60  to  ,H0  feel,  fiO  <'eet  at  tho  bot- 
tom, with  a  depth  of  water  varying  from  6  to  7  feet. 
Several  tunnels  oenir  in  the  line,  which  crosses  the  Al- 
leghany ridge.    The  cost  of  this  work  via  estimated  at 


$22,275,000,  which  were  to  he  subscribed  partly  by  indi- 
viduals, and  partly  by  the  United  States  and  the  States 
of  Maryland  and  Pennsy  i  v'ani.-^.  This  canal  now  term- 
inates at  Cumberland,  Maryland,  and  there  is  but  a 
slight  probability  of  its  ever  being  completed. 

Ohio. — The  i  incipal  cuiial  in  this  State  is  from 
Portsmouth,  on  'he  Ohii ,  to  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Eric  : 
it  It  307  mile^  lon^^. 

Illinois.  -The  canal  from  Chicago,  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan, J  Peru,  on  tho  Illinois  River,  is  oftho  first  import- 
ance to  the  trade  of  this  State. 

Indiana. — The  Louisville  am'  I  .tland  Canal, now 
the  sole  property  of  the  United  States,  has  been  under 
the  direction  of  the  Treasu  y  Depirtment  the  past  two 
years.  The  tolls,  by  onection  of  tho  department,  w^re 
redue"  '  one-half,  and  the  receipts  for  the  past  two  years 
hr. ,  joen  expended  in  tho  repair  of  the  locks  and  en- 
largement of  the  canal,  improvement  of  the  bridges, 
etc. 

£rie  Canal. — Besides  others  of  great,  though  infe- 
rior, magnitude,  a  canal  has  been  formed  connecting 
tho  Hudson  with  Lake  Erie.  This  work  Is  3G3  miles 
in  length,  the  rise  and  fall  along  the  entire  line  being 
692 feet.  It  was  originally  40  feet  wide  at  the  surface, 
28  feet  at  tho  bottom,  and  4  feet  deep.  But  these  di- 
mensions being  found,  from  the  rapidly  increasing  traf- 
fic and  importance  of  the  canal,  to  be  far  too  limited, 
an  act  was  (lassed  in  1885  providing  for  its  enlarge- 
ment. Under  this  act  Mic  canal  has  been  increased, 
so  as  to  be  70  feet  wide  on  the  surface,  42  feet  at  tho 
bottom,  and  7  feet  in  depth,  the  locks  being  of  corre- 
sponding dimensions.  The  original  cost  of  tho  canal 
was  $9,027,456;  and  the  cost  of  the  enlargement  has 
been  about  $20,000,000,  or  nearly  three  times  its  first 
cost.  The  Erie  Canal  is  the  property  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York,  and  is  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  import- 
ant w  orks  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Notwithstanding 
the  contracted  scale  on  which  it  was  originally  con- 
structed, it  has  completely  verified  the  predictions  of 
its  projector,  De  Witt  Ciinton,  having  been  of  singu- 
lar advantage,  in  a  public  pointof  view,  to  the  State  of 
New  York  and  the  llnlcn  generally.  This  work  was 
first  suggested  as  early  as  the  year  1816,  by  a  memorial 
from  the  City  of  New  Y'ork  to  the  Legislature.  An 
artificial  canal  from  the  Hudson  to  Lake  Erie  had,  in 
fact,  been  under  consideration  by  eminent  citizens  of 
the  State  for  a  century  before.  As  early  as  1724,  Cad- 
wallader  Golden,  then  surveyor  general  of  the  province 
of  New  York,  described  tho  route  as  practicable  to 
Lakes  Champlain  and  Ontario.  During  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  importance  of  such  a  work  was  made  evident. 
After  that  period.  General  Washington  made  a  tour 
to  the  interior  of  New  York,  and  also  wcstwardly  to 
Pittsburg,  and  at  that  early  day  urged  the  connection 
of  the  Ohio  with  the  waters  of  the  Chesapeake.  Pres- 
ident Jefferson  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  same  subject, 
and  said,  "there  will  be  a  competition  between  the  Hud- 
son and  Potomac  Rivers  for  the  residue  of  the  com- 
merce of  all  the  country  westward  of  Lake  Erie." — See 
Hunt's  Merchanta'  ilugazine,  September,  1850,  p.  262. 
He  urged  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  tho  Ohio  to 
the  Chesapeake,  as  nearer  to  Alexandria  than  New 
York  by  580  miles ;  and  that  navigation  through  New 
York  woul'  be  closed  several  months  of  the  year; 
"  whereas  tho  channel  to  the  Chesapeake  leads  direct- 
ly into  a  warmer  elimote,  so  that  vessels  may  pass 
tho  whole  winter,  subject  only  to  short  delays," — Ibid. 
Tho  importance  of  adding  facilities  for  communication 
with  the  western  parts  of  New  Y'ork  was  also  urged  by 
Governor  Clinton, in  1791  and  1792 ;  by  General  Schuy- 
ler ;  Surveyor  general  Dc  Witt,  in  1808 ;  and  at  ev- 
ery meeting  of  the  Legislature  from  tho  time  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution,  the  subject  was  strongly 
urged  upon  the  consideration  of  the  members,  Ju 
March,  1810,  a  joint  resolution  was  introduced  for  the 
appointment  of  Govarnem  Morri.s,  Stephen  Van  Rcns- 
aelucr,  Do  AVitt  Clinton,  Peter  B.  Porter,  and  others, 
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M  cotnmiaaionerfl  for  exploring  tho  routo  for  inland 
navigation  from  tho  Hudson  to  Lakns  Ontario  and 
Eric ;  and  $3000  appropriated  for  expensea  of  surveva. 
A  through  canal  was  then  conaidcrcd  aa  the  acme  of 
human  w:t<hes,  ao  far  as  communication  with  the  far 
Went  was  concerned.  Bailroada  were  not  dreamed  of 
then,  nor,  ir  fact,  until  tho  years  1820  and  18-2&. 

Thn  commissioners  said  in  1812 ;  "  Viewing  tho  ex- 
tent ai'd  fptcility  of  the  country  with  which  this  canal 
is  to  ojMiu  a  communication,  it  is  not  extravagant  to 
suppose  that,  when  settled,  its  produce  will  equal  the 
present  export  of  the  United  States."  (Tho  foreign 
e.xporta  of  that  year  amounted  to  the  enonnous  sum  of 
|38,0O0,0t)O,  and  four  years  liefore  were  $108,000,000). 
Ami  fhey  add,  "M'ill  it  appear  improhaljlo  that  twen- 
ty yearn  hence  (183*2)  the  canal  should  annually  bring 
down '260,000  tons?" 

Tho  prophecy  of  the  commissioners  was  more  than 
fiUlilled.  In  twenty  ye.irs  after  the  completion  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  there  came  to  tide-water  on  that  canal 
1,107,000  tons,  valued  at  more  than  <(15,(H)0,000 ;  and 
the  tolls  amounted  to  two  and  a  half  millions  of  dollars. 

On  the  20th  of  Octolier,  If  ':,  eight  years  and  four 
months  from  tho  time  of  its  commencement,  tho  Erie 
Canal  was  completec'.  Tho  original  profilo  of  the  Erie 
Canal,  published  in  182.'),  shows  8.3  locks,  and  a  rise  tnii 
fall  equal  to  Ot<7  feet.  These  were  linally  reduced  to  71 
locks,  and  a  rise  and  fall  of  C40  feet. 

In  18;!8,  an  net  was  passcil  to  connect  the  Cayuga 
and  Seneeii  Canal  with  Cayuga  I-ake.     In  1S29  the  ] 
cunstrnelion  of  the  Chenango  (^anal  was  authorized, 
and  surveys  ordered  of  u  route  from  the  Erie  Canal  to 
the  Alleghany  River;  2.  For  the  lUm  k  River  Canal ; 

3.  For  a  canal  from  Otsego  Luke  to  the  Erie  Conal. 
In  >nd\,  1835,  tho  Canal  Board  resolved  that  the 

Erie  Cunal  bo  enlarged,  so  as  to  give  (i  feet  dc|)th  and 
CO  feet  width  of  w  ater  on  the  surface,  and  that  the  locks 
be  lOJ  feet  long  ond  15  fict  w  ide  in  the  cleor.  It  was 
finally  deei<led  to  make  the  locks  110  feet  lung  and  18 
feet  wide. 

Previous  to  tliis  time,  in  addition  to  the  Erie  and 
Chantplain  Canals,  the  following  had  been  authorized  : 
1.  Thi   Oi'WCKo  <-'anal :    from  tlie  Krie  Canal  at 
Hyn.riiiie  tu  I.aki!  ()r;tario,  tlilrtjr-eight  miles, 

tiuislied  In  1S3S,  at  n  eiiirt  of $&06,437 

t.  The  <JBy^iiKa  and  Seneca  ;.'-nal,  conneetinK  tb« 
Cayuga  and  Hencca  I.ake8  with  tho  Krie  (jHiitil 
at  .Munteziima,  tueiity-tlirve  mill's,  flnlalied  in 

182;i,  Kt  h  cost  of S3T,000 

8.  I'lie  I  hemuni;  Canal,  ronnecting  the  Chennmg 
Kiver  at  Klmiia  with  ttie  lieiid  of  .Seneca  lAkv. ; 
length  in  all,  thirty-iiiiii'  Milea;  tinUhed  in  IHiS, 
ate  cost  of $510,000 

4,  CmokcKl  IjA»  Canal,  i  iglit  ni>l»,  Unislied  In 

;l(»S6 $120,000 

6,  The  t'hcnanKO  Ciainl,  from  the  KuBquehanan 
River  at  llinKnamtoii  to  the  Erie  Canal  at  L'tioa. 

nlnety-iU  mlleii.  finished  In  im\ $!,41T,000 

Canai.  Tni.i.a  nr  the  Vmr.  avi>  I'liAMn.AiN  Canaik 
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A  further  enlargement  of  the  li,rie  Canal,  and  of 
the  Genesee  Valhsy  and  Hlaclt  River  Canals,  was  au- 
thorized by  th^  law  of  July  10,  1S61.  This  Act,  al- 
though declared  unconstitutional,  was  subsequently 
contirnud. — See  Nkw  Yt)KK  und  Hiid»o.n  Kivkk. 
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.Miami  and  Itranches. 
Miami  Extension,  etc 
Wabash  and  Krie  . . . 
.MuKkinguni  Impr. . . . 
■•^andy  and  Heaver 
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Of  New  .Jersey 

Of  Maryland  and  Delaware. 
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Of  (Canada 
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Itccapitulntion  of  cnn.iU  (including  slack-water  na- 
vigotion)  in  cacli  Statu  :,ii  1864. 
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Delaware 

Florida 
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Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa. 
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Canadian  Canah. — The  British  government  has  ex- 
pended a  very  Urge  sum  upon  the  Ridouu  Itiver  and 
Canal,  stretching  from  Kingston,  on  Luke  Ontario,  to 
Bytown,  on  the  Ottawa,  or  Grand  River,  an  affluent 
of  the  St.  Lawrence.  But  this  worlc  was  undertaken 
as  much  in  tho  vhyi  of  improving  the  military  defenses 
of  Canada  at  of  protecting  its  commerce,  though  In  the 
latter  respect  It  has  been  of  considerable  utility.  The 
British  government  has  also  constructed  the  Welland 
Canal,  uniting  Lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  the  navigation 
betweeii  which  by  the  river  is  interrupted  by  the  Falls 
of  Niagara.  This  canal  has  become  a  well-frequented 
comineriial  channel,  and  is  every  day  rising  in  import- 
once.  The  publio  works  of  Canada  have  already  at- 
tained some  degree  of  celebrity,  l)oth  In  America  and 
Enffland.  "  There  is  no  country,"  observes  Atr.  I.  V. 
Andrews,  in  his  report  to  tie  iJnited  States  Senate, 
"  which  possesses  canals  of  the  magnitude  and  import- 
nnoe  of  those  in  Canada."  The  Erie  Cuna',  which  is 
the  rival  American  water  route  for  carrying  the  prod- 
uce of  the  great  Western  wheat-growing  countries  to 
the  Atlantic  sea-board,  is  capable  only  of  transporting 
barges  of  76  tons  burden ;  whereas  the  canals  of  Can- 
ada are  on  a  scale  to  allow  of  ocean-going  vessels  of 
from  360  to  600  tons,  and  carrying  4000  barrels  of  flour, 
to  proceed  through  them,  nnd  thus  accomplish  nn  in- 
land navigation  into  the  heart  of  the  continent  for  a 
distance  of  1587  miles  from  tide  water  at  Qucliec.  The 
puldic  productive  works  of  Canada,  consisttn):  of  ca- 
nals, light-houses,  etc. ,  yielded  a  net  revenue  In  1851  of 
£58,738.  The  work  yielding  the  largest  amount  of 
revenue  was  the  Welland  Canal,  extending  ft-om  the 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  to  tho  foot  of  Lake  Erie,  thus 
ovirconiing  the  interruption  to  navigation  caused  by 
the  Falls  of  Niagara.  The  length  of  the  main  trunk 
of  this  canal  is  28  miles,  and  of  a  feeder  branch,  from 
the  Grand  River  to  the  main  trunk,  21  miles.  Its 
width  at  Irattom  is  85  feet,  at  top  71  feet,  and  the  depth 
is  10  feet.  The  dimensions  of  the  locks  are  from  150 
to  200  feet  in  length,  the  width  from  26i  to  45  feet,  and 
the  depth  on  metro  di  feet.  The  artiount  of  lockage  is 
341)  feet,  and  tho  numl)er  of  locks  27.  This  canol  is 
also  Important  os  affording  an  unlir.iited  supply  of 
water-power  to  numbers  of  mills  and  factories  on  its 
banks.  The  St.  Lawrence  Canals,  connecting  Lake 
Ontario  with  the  River  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  ex- 
tend In  all  to  40i  miles,  having  27  locks,  and  an  amount 
of  lockage  of  2041  feet.  The  whole  of  these  have  the 
dimensions  of  their  locks  as  large  as  those  of  tho  Wel- 
land Canal,  and  have  all  9  feet  of  water  in  these  locks. 
The  Lachine  Canal,  cutting  through  the  island  of 
Itfontrcal,  is  8  miles  in  length  and  10  feet  deep.  It  is 
now  in  contemplation  to  construct  another  important 
canal,  connecting  Lake  Champlain  with  tho  St.  Law- 
rence, and  thus  afford  a  more  desirable  route  for  the 
trade  between  the  Hudson  River  and  Canada  and  the 
Western  States. 

Iiiereaied  Sjietii  nf  Traveling  by  Canals. — Great,  how- 
ever, as  have  lieen  tho  advantages  derived  from  the 
formation  of  canals,  their  progress  has  been  to  a  con- 
sidenible  degree  checked  by  the  formation  of  Raii.- 
ROADS  (which  see).  We  lielieve,  however,  that  canals 
will  always  be  preferred  for  the  conveyance  of  coal  and 
other  bulky  and  heavy  products;  and  even  passen- 
gers are  now  conveyed  along  them  with  a  rapidity 
that  woidd  previously  have  been  supposed  impossi- 
ble. This  new  system  was  introduced  on  tho  Paisley 
nnd  Glasgow  Canal,  by  Mr.  Houston,  in  Juno,  183i. 
The  results  are  described  in  the  following  statements, 
to  which  it  is  nnnecessary  to  call  the  reoder's  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Thomas  Grahame.  civil  engineer,  in  his  "  Letter 
to  Canal  Proprietors  and  Traders,"  says,  "The  experi- 


ments of  great  velocity  have  licen  tried  and  proved  on 
the  narrowest,  thallow»iit,  and  nwit  curved  canal  in  ticiit- 
land,  viz.,  the  Ardrossan  or  Paisley  Canal,  connecting 
the  city  of  Glasgow  with  the  towa  of  Paisley  and  vil- 
lage of  Johnstoun,  a  distance  of  12  miles."  The  result 
has  disproved  every  previous  theory  as  to  difficulty  arid 
expense  of  attaining  groat  velocity  on  canals,  and  as 
to  the  danger  or  damage  to  their  banks  by  great  veloc- 
ity in  moving  vessels  along  them.  "The  ordinary 
speed  for  the  conveyance  of  passengers  on  the  Ardros- 
san Canal  has,  for  nearly  two  years,  been/rum  nine  to 
ten  miles  nn  hour;  and,  although  there  nre  fourteen  jour- 
neys atony  the  canal  per  day  at  this  rapid  fpeed,  its  banks 
have  sustained  nn  injury.  The  boats  are  70  feet  in  length, 
al)OUt  6  feet  6  inches  l>roud,  and,  but  for  the  extreme 
narrowness  of  the  canal,  might  be  made  broader.  Tliey 
carry  easily  from  70  to  80  passengers ;  and,  when  re- 
quired, can  aAd  have  carried  upward  of  *10  passen- 
gers. The  entire  cost  of  a  boat  and  fittings  up  is  about 
£125.  The  hulls  are  formed  of  light  iron  plates  and 
rilis,  and  the  covering  is  of  wood  and  light  oiled  cloth. 
They  are  more  olry,  light,  and  comfortable  than  any 
coach.  They  permit  the  passengers  to  move  about 
from  the  outer  to  the  limer  cabin,  and  the  fares  per 
mile  are  one  penny  in  the  JirtI,  nnd  thrtef,irlhiiigs  in  tho 
second  cabin.  The  passengers  are  all  carried  under 
cover,  having  the  privilege  also  of  nn  uncovered  space. 
These  boats  are  drawn  by  two  horses  (the  prices  of 
which  may  be  from  £60  to  £60  per  pair),  in  stages  of 
four  miles  in  length,  which  nro  done  In  from  22  to  25 
minutes,  including  stoppages  to  let  out  and  take  In 
passengers,  each  set  of  horses  doing  three  or  four 
stages  alternately  each  day.  In  fact,  tho  boats  are 
drawn  through  this  narrow  and  shallow  canal  at  a  ve- 
locity which  many  celetirated  engineers  hid  demtm- 
atraled,  and  which  the  public  believed,  to  be  impuanible. 
The  entire  amount  of  the  whole  expenses  of  attendants 
and  horses,  end  of  running  one  of  these  boats  four  trips 
of  12  miles  each  (the  length  of  the  canal),  or  48  mile: 
daily,  including  Interest  on  the  capital,  and  20  per  cent, 
laid  aside  annually  lor  replacement  of  the  boats,  or  loss 
on  tho  capital  therein  vested,  and  a  considerable  sum 
laid  aside  for  accidents  and  replacement  of  the  horses, 
is  £700  some  odd  shillings ;  or,  taking  the  number  of 
working  days  to  be  812  annually,  something  under 
£2  2«.  4<i.  per  day,  or  about  Urf.  per  mile.  The  actual 
cost  of  carrying  80  to  100  persons  a  distance  of  30  miles 
(the  length  of  the  Liverpool  Railway),  at  a  velocity  of 
nearly  10  miles  an  hour,  on  the  Paisley  Canal,  one  of 
the  most  curved,  narrow,  and  shallow  in  Britain,  is 
therefore  just  £1  7s.  6d.  sterling.  Such  are  the  facts, 
and,  incredible  as  they  may  appear,  they  are  facte 
which  no  one  who  inquires  can  possiblj'  doubt.  Boats 
on  this  principle  have  since  been  established  on  a  groat 
many  British  canals,  and  on  the  Grand  and  Royal  Ca- 
nals in  Ireland. 

Pro)ils  of  Canals. — It  is  a  -well-known  fact  that  ca- 
nnls,  at  an  average,  and  allowing  for  the  length  of  time 
that  must  elapse  from  the  first  outlay  of  capital  before 
they  yield  any  return,  are  not  very  productive.  When, 
indeed,  they  connect  places  that  have  an  extensive  in- 
tercourse, and  when  no  very  extraordinary  ditHculties 
have  to  be  surmounted  In  their  construction,  they  most 
commonly  yield  very  large  profits;  hut,  generally 
speaking,  this  does  not  appear  to  bo  the  case  ;  nnd,  on 
the  whole,  they  seem  to  have  been  mere  beneficial  to 
tho  public  than  to  their  projectors. 

Canary  Islands.  They  lie  in  the  Xortli  Atlantic 
Ocean,  between  the  parallels  of  lat.  27"  40'  and  29°  80' 
N.,  and  the  meridians  of  long.  13°  30'  and  18°  20'  W. 
The  names  of  tho  seven  principal  islands,  their  respect- 
ive area  in  English  square  miles,  and  their  population 
in  1836,  are  given  in  the  following  table : 


1 

Teneriffe. 

Gnuid  Cannry. 

PAlnm. 

f.Bnfarote. 

FucrteventnrA. 

Oomera. 

Hierro. 

Aiva.  Rq.  ntilns. . .. 
I'->t>nIii(inn 

8TT-7 

7n8-,i 

68,000 

718  5 
38,(100 

828-5 
17  400 

8->«'l 
18  800 

109-7 
11,700 

82-2 
4400 

CAN 


Wv 


CAN 


FnertcTontura  lies  neareat  to  the  African  coast,  the 
interval  lieing  between  60  and  00  miles.  Ucsldes  these, 
there  are  many  islets,  most  of  which  are  •■ninhaliited. 
The  f;rape  disease  made  its  a|ipearaDce  at  the  Canaries 
in  1863,  and  destroyed  nearly  the  whole  crop.  Pre- 
viously the  total  annual  produce  was  estimated  at 
almut  40,000  pipes,  of  which  25,000  pipes  were  pro- 
.luced  in  Teneritte.  lietween  8000 and  !N)0()  pi|>es  were 
exported.  The  price  per  pipe  on  board  ranged  from 
£8  to  £iO.  Some  of  the  wine  is  distilled  into  good 
brandy.  Sumach  for  Uia  tanners,  canary-seed,  and  a 
little  Hax,  are  grown.  The  gardens  produce,  in  addi- 
tion to  tlir  vegetables  of  English  gardens,  pumpiiins, 
gourds,  yams  (taro),  garlic,  red  pc|i|>«r,  and  the  castor- 
oil  plant.  The  fruit  trees  are  iHtdly  managed,  so  that 
tlie  fniit  is  generally  inferior.  Here  are  found  fruits 
from  every  quarter  of  the  glolic,  including  oranges, 
flgs,  liananas,  dates,  pine-npplos,  pomegranates,  pa- 
paws,  guavas,  custard  apples,  and  prickly  pears  (the 
fruit  uf  the  cactus).  There  are  no  cocoa-nut  trees  or 
breud-fruit  trees,  ns  Humboldt  reports.  A  little  oil  is 
obtained  from  the  olivo  in  Grand  Canary.  The  agave 
is  abundant,  and  supplies  a  material  for  ropes,  girths, 
etc.  The  leaves  of  the  date  palm  ore  made  into  hats 
and  basliets.  A  good  deal  of  orchilla  lichen  is  gath- 
ered fur  exportation ;  and  the  ice-plant  is  cultivated 
for  barilla.  The  sugar  manufacture,  once  so  largely 
carried  on,  has  fallen  liefore  the  American  and  West 
Indian  trade;  the  only  two  existing  mills  are  on 
Palnia.  Wine  having  been  for  some  time  so  little  re- 
munerative, other  things  have  received  attention,  the 
thief  of  which  is  the  cochineal  insect,  which  feeds  on 
the  common  cactus  {(!jm,itia  tumi),  and  is  now  largely 
produced  on  all  the  islands,  land  furraerly  occupied  »y 
grain  an<l  vines  licing  devoted  to  its  cultivation.  The 
insect  has  not  been  long  introduced,  but  the  cultiva- 
tion has  rapidly  extended.  In  1849,  800,000  {munds 
were  exported,  principally  to  France  and  England. 
Since  that  year  the  ex|x>rt8  have  much  increased ;  the 
price  paid  to  the  Canary  exporter  is  aliout  a  dollar  per 
|x)und.  The  silkwcrm  is  reared  to  a  small  extent, 
chictly  on  Palma.  Kaw  silk  is  exported,  and  some  is 
manufactured  on  the  spot  into  stockings,  riiibon.<i,  etc. 
Some  linen  and  woolen  stufla  of  a  course  kind  are  made 
for  home  consumption,  liut  the  great  bulk  of  tlie  cloth- 
ing in  use  is  of  liritish  manufacture.  The  island  goats 
(a  peculiar  and  esteemed  l)reed)  furnish  milk,  from 
which  butter  and  cheese  are  mudi!.  Sheep,  of  a  small 
coarse-wooled  breed,  are  numerous.  Horses  and  cat- 
tle arc  scarce ;  domestic  fowls  and  rabliits  are  plenti- 
ful. Asses  and  mules  are  much  used.  A  fishery  on 
the  African  coast,  at  present  engaging  from  40  to  50 
vessels,  and  giving  employment  to  many  persons,  has 
existed  since  an  early  period.  It  was  deemed  of  such 
importance,  that  the  homo  government  lately  sent  out 
a  commissioner  to  report  on  it  witli  a  view  to  its  im- 
provement. The  fish  taken  is  principally  bream.  It 
is  salted,  and  largely  consumed  at  the  Canaries.  There 
is  un  extensive  intercourse  liy  means  of  boats  and  small 
sailing  vessels  among  the  difl'crent  islands.  In  this  way 
wine,  raw  silk,  cochineal,  liarilla,  and  dried  fruits  are 
taken  to  the  places  of  export;  and  grain  is  conveyed 
from  those  islands  where  it  is  abundant  to  those  wlierc 
the  supply  is  deficient.  The  principal  foreign  trade  is 
with  England,  the  chief  expt)rts  l)eingwine,  cochineal, 
barilla,  and  orchilla.  Tlio  ini))orts  consist  of  iron,  met- 
al gao.i.o,  glass,  crockery,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  and  wool- 
en manufactures.  There  is  also  n  considcralile  trade 
with  the  United  States,  and  the  countries  liordering 
the  Mediterranean.  With  Hanil)urg  and  Franco  an 
exchange  of  commodities  takes  place.  The  ships  cm-  i 
ployed  in  this  commerce  are  foreign,  chiefly  liritish,  j 
but  the  islanders  send  a  few  vessels  of  their  own  with 
brandy,  coarse  earthen-ware,  and  silk  goods  to  the 
Spanish  W'est  Indies,  liringing  back  cigars,  sugar,  cof- 
fee, rum,  cacao  (the  material  of  chocolate),  and  a  few 
other  articles.    Santa  Cruz,  Orotava,  and  Las  Palnias, 


are  the  only  ports  engaged  In  foreign  trade :  nearly  200 
vessels  enter  these  |iorts  in  the  course  of  a  ycux.  In 
1852  the  ports  were  practically  made  fVe«— the  snikll 
duty  of  'li.  per  cent,  only  l>eing  now  levied  upon  im- 
ported goods,  with  the  exception  of  toliacco,  whieli 
pays  6d.  per  pound  and  cigars,  which  pay  lOc^  pur 
pound.  A  Spanish  steamer  from  Cadiz  makes  twu 
voyages  to  Santa  Cruz  every  month.  The  S|>aniiih 
government  packet,  on  her  outward  voyage  to  Ilu- 
vana,  touches  at  Sant«  Cruz  once  ■  mouth;  and  the 
same  port  i*  visited  monthly  by  the  English  niuil 
steamera  to  Urazil  and  the  African  cou.^i,  both  on 
their  outward  and  homeward  voyages. 

Tenerifff,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  lies  between 
Canary  and  Uomera.  It  is  of  an  irregular  sha])e,  OU 
miles  in  length,  with  an  extreme  breadth  of  30  miles. 
Not  more  than  one-seventh  is  cultivable.  A  chain  of 
mountains  traverses  the  island  in  the  direction  of  Its 
greatest  length,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  broadest  part 
risoj  the  celebrated  peak  locally  known  as  the  Pico  du 
Tpyde,  which,  with  its  supports  and  spurs,  occupies 
nearly  two-thirds  of  the  wf  .vie  i.iland.  It  has  a  doulilc 
top;  the  highest,  £1  I'iton,  is  12,180  feet  above  the 
sea ;  the  second,  Chahorra,  connected  with  the  first  liy 
a  short  and  narrow  ridge,  has  a  height  of  0880  f«et, 
They  .are  l>oth  orifices  in  the  same  grand  dome  of 
trachyte.  Neither  reaches  the  line  of  perpetual  snow. 
There  is,  however,  a  natural  cavern,  11,000  feet  alove 
the  sea,  where  snow  is  preserved  all  the  year.  Snow 
remains  about  four  months  on  the  upper  part  of  tlic 
peak.— E.  11. 

There  are  several  species  of  nopal  (la  Tunera  tilvtalrc), 
Indian  fig  {Cactus  luiia),  short  leaf  with  numerous 
thorns,  which  serves  only  for  coloring  sugar,  fruit,  uiid 
wafers;  and&i  T'lfnemamdt-t'^,  with  large,  yellow,  sweet 
fruit,  and  round  green  leaves.  The  Tunera  blama  is 
best  adapted  for  the  culture  of  cochineal ;  but  it  is  in- 
convenient on  account  of  its  numerous  thorns,  I,a»tly, 
there  is  an  American  species,  with  very  soft  thorns, 
which  is  likewise  available  for  cochineal  culture. 

The  following  table  shows  the  increased  product 
and  exportation  of  cochineal  from  the  Canaries: 


V««n.  Poundf. 

IS.J1 u 

1S32 lis 

1S33 1,060 

1S34 l,tBa 

1836 4,661 

1836 6,066 

183T 7,001 

isas 23,118 

183U ST,661 

1S40 66,621 

1841 90,919 


YMfi.  Poundi. 

1842 6!M!« 

1843 74,VI64 

1844 88,294 

1846 168,109 

1846 232,660 

1847 296,293 

1848 375,68,1 

1849 44»,"57 

1860 782,670 

1861 368,11)9 

1S62 8iW,i61 


Thus,  in  the  year  1858,  the  exportatio.1  mid  prol)- 
ably  amount  to  1,300,000  pounds ;  and  thd  v..luc  of 
this,  since  the  increased  price  consequent  on  the  fail- 
ure of  crops  in  Honduras,  would  be  jC225,000. 

Candle  (Ger.  J.ichter,  Kerzen;  Du.  JKaarzen;  Fr. 
Ckandelle;  It.  CandtUe;  Sp.  and  Port.  Vetat;  Kuss. 
HujelKhi;  Lat.  Candela),  a  taper  of  tallow,  wax,  or 
spermaceti,  tho  wick  of  which  is  commonly  of  several 
threads  of  cotton  spun  and  twisted  together.  The  Ko- 
man  candles  were  composed  of  strings  surrounded  by 
wax  or  dip|)ed  in  pitch.  Splinters  of  wood,  fatted, 
were  used  for  light  among  the  lower  classes  in  Enf;lan(i 
about  A,u.  1300.  At  this  time  wax  candles  were  lit- 
tle used,  and  esteemed  a  luxury,  and  dipped  cinulles 
usually  burned.  The  Wax  Chandlers'  Company,  of 
London,  was  incor|>oratcd  1484.  Mould  candles  are 
said  to  be  the  invention  of  the  sieur  I,*  Urez,  of  Paris. 
Spermaceti  candles  are  of  modern  manufacture.  Tlie 
Chinese  candles  are  made  from  the  berries  of  the  can- 
dlebury-myrtlc,  and  they  universally  Imm  this  wax, 
which  is  fragrant,  and  yields  a  liright  light. — Havun. 

Dr.  I're  gives  the  following  talile,  ns  containing  tho 
result  of  certain  ex|Jerinients  he  had  made,  in  onier  to 
determine  the  relative  intensity  of  the  light,  and  the 
duration  of  different  sorts  of  tallow  candles: 
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Niiak«l>tl>o«ii4. 

UhisUmi  •(  ■ 

CudU. 

Onlw. 

Huur.  in  Uralnf. 

Prafxrtloo  •>( 
Uilil. 

Lifbl. 

Cmi41m  cqu*! 
DO*  AlgAbd. 

6  bra.    Sniln. 
4    "    88     " 
•    "    81     " 

I    "     H  " 
9    >•   M     " 

e8i 

6T'i 

8M 

1180 

1T8I 

\3i 
180 
llttt 
168 
IM 
6H 

18 

m 

14i 

2lli 
804 

88 
6BJ 
BOi 
66 

811 
KH) 

6-T 

6-J6 

6-8 

6'U 

SB 

ArKmnd  oil  flume 

"A  Scotch  mutchkin,"  i«y»  Dr.  Ure,  "or  ith  of  a 
gallon  of  good  senl  oil,  weighs  6010  gr.,  or  18  1-10  oz. 
avoirdupoia,  and  laata  In  a  bright  Argand  lamp  11 
hours  44  minutes.  The  weight  of  oil  It  consumes  per 
hour  is  equal  to  four  times  the  weight  of  tallow  in  can- 
dles eight  to  the  pound,  and  three  times  and  a  quarter 
the  weight  of  tallow  in  candles  six  to  the  pound.  Dut 
Us  liglit  being  equal  to  that  of  6  of  the  latter  candles, 
it  appears  from  the  above  table,  that  2  pounds  weight 
of  oil,  value  9J.,  in  an  Argand,  are  equivalent  in  il- 
luminating power  to  8  pounds  of  tallow  candles,  which 
cost  aliout  'it.  The  larger  the  flame  in  the  at>ove  can- 
dles, the  greater  the  economy  of  light." 

Until  of  late  years,  candles  were  solely  manufac- 
tured from  beeswax,  spermaceti,  or  tallow.  The  ap- 
plication of  scientific  chemical  research,  however,  to 
this  branch  of  art,  coupled  with  the  withdrawal  of  the 
vexatious  excise  supervision,  which  prevents  improve- 
ments in  every  trade  which  comes  under  its  influence, 
has  90  improved  the  materials  used,  as  well  as  the 
manufacture  itself,  that  all  the  best  candles  are  now 
made  from  Mio  pure  solid  and  crystallizalile  mari;aric 
and  stearic  o  ids.  These  are  freed  from  the  fluid  oleic 
acid,  and  from  glycerin,  which  exist  in  comliination 
vith  them  in  ordinary  tallow,  as  well  as  from  other 
analogous  substances,  as  from  paraffine  (a  carl)o-hy- 
drogrnous  substance  resemlding  spermaceti,  prepared 
from  tar  and  peat),  the  stearic  and  margaric  acids  of 
the  rocoa-nut  oil  and  the  palm  oil  {Elaia  r/uineensis), 
besides  the  old  substances  spermaceti,  and  wax,  both 
vegetable  and  animal. 

The  discovery  by  the  celebrated  French  chemist 
Chevreul,  that  fats  were  composed  of  three  highly  in- 
Hammable  bodies,  stearic  and  margaric  acids  (solids), 
and  oleic  acid  (a  liquid),  combined  with  a  compara- 
tively uninflammable  body,  glycerin,  has  led  to  the 
creation  of  the  great  new  manufacture  of  stcoric  and 
compositi'  andles;  the  importance  and  growth  of 
which  will  ha  understood  when  we  state,  that  while  in 
1833  the  new  candles  were  unknown  in  England,  and 
the  quantity  manufactured  in  France  amounted  to 
only  twenty-five  tons  annually,  a  single  London  house 
(that  of  E.  Price  and  Co.)  manufactured  last  winter 
(1854)  more  than  that  quantity  of  stearic  and  compo- 
iiite  candles  daily,  and  employs  in  this  business  above 
900  hands,  and  a  capital  of  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
million.  The  old  process  for  malting  stearic  acid  may 
"«  thus  described :  Tallow  is  trailed  up  with  thin  cream 
of  lime,  which  causes  the  fat  acids  by  superior  affinity 
to  forsalte  their  glycerin  and  combine  with  the  lime, 
the  glycerin  dissolving  in  the  water;  this  combina- 
tion ia  then  broken  by  means  i^f  sulphuric  acid,  which, 
seizing  on  the  lime,  sets  fVeo  the  fat  acids ;  these  are 
then  separated  (the  liquid  from  the  solid)  by  means 
of  pressure.  This  process  of  making  fat  ocids  is  called 
"lime  saponification."  The  lianl  matter  remaining  in 
the  press  is  stearic,  or  a  mixture  of  stearic  and  mar- 
garic acids,  and  the  candles  made  from  it  are  called 
stearin,  or  more  properly  stearic  candles. 

In  1X40,  it  W08  discovered  in  England  that  by  com- 
tiining  stearic  acid  with  the  solid  matter,  or  stearin 
obtained  by  pressure  from  cocoa-nut  oil,  good  candles 
not  requiring  snuffing  might  I)e  made  at  a  consideraldy 
less  cost  than  stearic  candles.  These  were  called  liy 
the  inventor  "composite."  The  trade  in  these  com- 
posite candles  is  now  very  great.  Since  1810,  numer- 
ous great  improvements  have  been  invented,  which 
have  resulted  in  the  present  manufacture  of  candles 
having  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  old  stearic,  while 
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they  are  sold  at  prices  little  exceeding  that  of  tallow 
candles.  The  present  improved  process  is  this :  Palm 
oil  or  other  fatty  matter  is  exposed  at  a  high  tempera- 
ture to  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  whioh 
changes  it  into  a  mixture  of  fat  acids  of  a  very  dark 
color,  with  a  high  melting  point ;  this  is  then  distilled 
in  an  atmosphere  of  steam.  The  distilled  material  la 
either  used  for  making  the  cheaper  descriptions  of  com- 
posite candles,  or  is  subjected  to  hydraulic  pressure, 
first  at  the  temperature  of  the  air,  anl  then  at  a  high 
heat ;  the  result  of  pressure  being  the  material  used 
for  making  what  are  known  as  "  Belmont  sperm,"  cor- 
responding with  stearic  candles. 

A  great  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  manu- 
facture  of  wicks ;  instead  of  the  common  twisted  wick, 
a  wick  is  now  used  plaited  by  machinery.  The  new 
wick,  together  with  an  improved  process  of  preparing 
stearin,  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  Star  can- 
dles, which  are  burned  in  largo  quantities  in  the  ITnited 
States. 

AVax  candles  do  not  appear  to  have  participated  in 
the  improvements  which  have  attendc  t  the  manufac- 
ture of  the  improved  stearic  or  composite  candles,  and 
they  appear  to  be  still  chiefly  manufactured  by  hand. 
They  are  made  of  a  cotton  or  flaxen  wick,  slightly 
twisted,  and  covered  with  white  or  yellow  wax.  Of 
these  there  are  several  kinds ;  some  of  a  conical  figure, 
used  to  illuminate  churches,  and  in  religious  proces- 
sions, fUneral  ceremonies,  etc, ;  others  of  a  cylindrical 
form,  used  on  ordinary  occasions. — E.  B. 

Sale  or  Auction  by  Inch  of  Candle,  is  when  a  small 
'  piece  of  candle  being  lighted,  the  by-standers  are  al- 
I  lowed  to  l)id  for  the  merchandise  that  h  selling ;  but 


the  moment  the  candle  is  out,  the  commodity  is  ad- 
judged to  the  last  bidder. 

Candy,  or  Sugar  Candy,  a  preparation  of  sugar 
made  liy  melting  and  crystallizing  it  six  or  seven 
times,  to  render  it  hard  and  transparent.  Candying  is 
the  method  of  preserving  fruits,  etc.,  in  substance,  by 
boiling  them  in  sugar. 

Canella  Alba  (Fr.  Canelle  blanche ;  Get.  Weiuer 
Zimmet;  It.  Canella  bianca;  Sp.  Canella  hlanca;  Lat. 
Canella  alba),  the  inner  hark  of  the  Canella  alba,  a  tree 
growing  in  the  AVest  Indies.  It  is  exported  packed  in 
casks  and  cases,  in  long  pieces,  some  rolled  in  quills 
and  others  flat ;  the  quilled  sort  is  considerably  thicker 
than  cinnamon,  and  the  flat  nearly  one-fourth  of  an 
inch  in  thickness.  TIic  quilled  pieces  are  yellow  on 
both  sides ;  the  flat  pieces  are  yellow  on  the  outside 
and  pale  tirown  within.  The  odor  of  both  kinds,  when 
ttpfh  liroken,  is  aromatic,  something  like  a  mixture  of 
clo  and  cinnamon;  and  the  taste  slightly  bitter, 
and       tremely  warm  and  pungent. 

Cai>^8.     See  Bamboo,  Ratans. 

Ctuuion,  Cannona  (Du.  Kanonen;  Fr.  Canons; 
Ger.  Katiiiiien;  It.  Cannoni;  Pol.  Dziala;  Port.  Canhoe»; 
Russ.  Pun.'  hi;  Sp.  Cnnones;  ,Sw.  Kanon),  akind  of  long 
hollow  engines  for  throwing  iron,  lead,  or  stone  balls 
by  the  force  of  gunpowder,  commonly  made  of  iron, 
but  frequently  also  of  a  mixture  of  copper,  tin,  and 
brass.  They  are  either  cast  hollow,  or  solid  and  then 
bored ;  those  made  in  the  latter  way  being  very  supe- 
rior. Brass  cannons,  or  cannons  made  of  mixed  metal, 
are  said  not  to  be  so  well  calculated  for  hard  service, 
or  quick  and  continued  firing,  as  those  made  of  iron. 
The  proportions  of  the  ingredients  used  in  making  the 
former  do  not  differ  materially  in  diflferent  coi  atries, 
though  they  rarely  coincide.  To  240  pounds  of  metal 
fit  for  casting,  is  commonly  put  68  pounds  of  copper, 
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.V2  pounda  of  bratia,  and  12  pounds  of  tin.  To  4200 
pounds  of  metal  lit  for  casting,  tlie  Germans  put 
3687  3-41  pounds  of  copper,  204  11-41  [wunds  of  brags, 
•nd  307  3li-il  pounds  of  tin.  Otliers,  again,  use  100 
pounds  of  copper,  6  pounds  of  brass,  and  9  poup.'us  of 
tin;  B  .'\  otliers,  100  pounds  of  copper,  10  pounds  of 
brass,  and  16  |)ounds  of  tin. 

It  decnis  to  l)e  tlic  general  opinion  tliat  cannon  were 
first  made  use  uf  in  133G  or  1338  ;  but  Don  Antonio  de 
Capmany  Iius  pro<tuccd  some  statements  wl\ieh  render 
it  almost  certain  ttiut  some  sort  of  artillery  was  used 
by  tiie  Moors  in  Spain  so  curly  a»  1312. — (iuestiones 
Critictu,  p.  181,  etc.  Cannons  were  certainly  used  liy 
the  Engli.'ili  in  1347  at  the  siege  of  Cutuis,  and  by  the 
Venetians  at  Cbioggia  in  130C,  and  in  their  wars  with 
the  Genoese  in  1379  aad  1380.  The  Turks  employed 
them  at  the  sieges  of  Constantinople,  in  1394  and  1453. 
When  lirrt  introduced,  they  were  for  the  most  part 
very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  ond  threw  l)alis  of  an  enor- 
mous size  1  they  were,  however,  owing  to  their  fre- 
quently l)urxtiMg,  about  us  dangerous  to  those  using 
them  as  to  t.'icur  opiwnents.  There  is  a  valuuldc  arti- 
cle on  the  construction  and  history  of  caniiuns  iu  Hkes' 
Cyclopfdia;  but  it  was  puDlished  previously  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  Capmany's  work  referred  to  above. 

Tlio  large.ot  known  piece  of  ordnance  is  of  Ijrass,  cast 
in  India  in  Hi85.  At  Ebrcnbreitstcin  Castle,  one  of 
the  strongest  forts  in  Germany,  opjmsite  Colilertz.  on 
the  ikhinc,  u  a  i)rodigious  cannon  piglitccn  feet  and  a 
half  long,  afoot  and  a  liulf  in  diameter  in  the  bore,  and 
three  feel  four  inclitis  iii  tlio  l>reecli.  The  I>a11  mad? 
for  ;■',  weighs  180  |M>un(i''  ud  it.s  charge  of  imwdcr  94 
pounds.  The  inscripti  un  it  showi;  that  it  was  made 
by  one  .Simon  in  152!l.  In  Dover  fustic  is  a  brass  gun 
colled  tiuoi'u  r.lizalH!th'.s  iKxkct-pistul,  whicli  was  pre- 
sented to  lier  by  the  .States  of  Holland:  this  piece  is 
24  feet  long,  and  is  bcautirully  ornamented,  having  on 
it  tho  arms  of  the  states,  und  a  motto  in  Dutch,  im- 
porting thus, 

"Chiirgo  nie  well,  and  sponge  me  clean, 
ru  tlr  ow  a  Itftll  t(»  Calais  tireen." 
Some  fine  specimens  arc  to  be  seen  in  the  Tower.     A 
Icutliorn  cannon  was  lircd  throe  times  in  the  King's 
Park,  EdiuLirgh,  October  2.1,  1788.— Pun.!, irs. 

The  precise  date  of  the  first  cast-iron  guns  is  not 
known,  but  it  has  been  llR^erted  by  (ienernl  liugucnin, 
that  a  piece  of  this  description  nt  llois-le-Duc  bears  the 
date  1411.  Some  doubt,  however,  has  been  expressed 
on  this  subject ,  and  it  lias  been  thought  n;oro  ;)roba- 
blc,  with  reference  to  the  invention  of  high  .sm.'ltiiig 
furnaces,  to  suppose  this  date  1.111.  In  LIIO  falpli 
Page  cast  eight  iron  guns  at  Kackstudt ;  and  ;•■,  l.'il7 
the  use  of  such  ortillery  bcijan  to  become  general,  ai,,l 
was  for  nearly  a  century  exclusively  adopted  In  some 
countries.  In  IVaiicc  I'ust-iron  guns  were  not  manu- 
factured before  IbvK);  but  so  evident  were  the  advant- 
ages to  be  gained  by  their  use,  both  as  regards  the  ipial- 
ities  of  the  guns  and  their  moderate  ccist,  that  they 
were  s;ie''(lily  adopted  in  most  countries  •  foiiiideriet  for 
iron  guns  having  been  'slablished  in  Silesia  in  1 170, 
in  (icriii.iny  in  l.')77,  in  .Saxmiy  in  l.V.M,  in  the  Hartz 
in  Itiili,  and  in  Sweden  in  Hi  10;  (iiicfnundery  alone,  in 
the  latter  country,  lia\  iiig  been  said  to  have  supjili  'd 
for  some  time  from  H'O  tn  .lOO  caimons  anmially. 

All  these  pieces  of  iirdnance  wer<'  cast  Imllow  iiiiMl 
172".t,  when  a  horizontal  horiiig  niaihiiie  was  establish- 
ed at  Lyons,  and,  after  some  trials  made  In  1731.  M. 
Marllz  abaiidimed  liolluw  rastin,'  at  Stnisliurg  in 
1744~'4.'),  and  adopted  the  boring  mailiiiies. — I",.  M. 

Canoe,  or  Canon,  llie  tirin  generally  used  to 
designate  the  small  vessels  wlii(  h  niicivilizi'il  |K'ople, 
living  near  the  water,  use.  In  ,lie  KasI  Indies  iluie 
is  a  kind  of  boat  known  by  tli'.s  name,  Sdiiieliiins  Inni. 
10  to  fiO  feet  long,  and  U  m  li  liroad.  Tlie  Niirlh  .Vinei- 
ican  Indians  genorjiUy  liu|iel  their  canoes  with  padilles, 
which  have  a  very  large  blade  and  are  niuiiaijcil  per- 
pendicularly.    The  ciuioes  of  ;"anadu  are  of  tlie  iiiosl 


fragile  texture,  and  of  so  little  weight,  that  in  passing 
from  one  river  to  another,  tho  boatmen  carry  them  on 
their  heads  across  their  portages.  They  are  inostlv 
covered  wiih  bark,  the  pieces  of  which  arc  sewed  to- 
gether with  a  kind  of  grass.  This  bark  is  generally 
not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  yet 
in  these  frail  vessels,  tho  Indians  and  Canadians  do 
not  hesitate  to  descend  very  dangerous  rapids.  The 
Esquimaux  are  exceedingly  dexterous  in  tho  manogc- 
ment  of  their  canoes.  These  consist  of  a  light,  wooden 
frame,  covered  with  soal-skins,  sewed  together  with 
sinews.  The  skins  are  not  only  extended  round  tlio 
bottom  and  sides,  but  likewise  over  the  top,  forming  a 
complete  deck,  and  having  only  one  opening  to  admit 
the  Indiun  to  his  seat.  I'o  this  hole  a  flut  hoop,  rising 
about  four  inches,  is  fitted,  to  which  is  fusten>.d  the 
surrounding  skin.  The  paddle  is  about  10  feet  long, 
light,  and  Hat  at  each  end.  In  the  I'^squimaux  lun- 
guagc,  the  canoe  is  called  u  kaiak,  or  tnau'a  boat,  to  dis- 
tinguish it  from  umiid;  tho  voinaii't  boat,  which  latter 
is  tt  large  boat  for  transporting  tho  women  with  their 
families  and  possessions.  The  Grecnlanders  un<l  Es- 
quimaux use  the  same  kind  of  cunoes,  and  it  is  aston- 
ishing, when  we  consider  their  hisigulficunt  construc- 
tion, at  what  a  distance  from  the  regions  they  com- 
monly inhaliit,  these  jieople,  es|R'cially  the  fdrnior,  arc 
found  in  them.  In  the  islands  of  the  South  Sea,  the 
natives  have  a  double  canoe,  united  by  a  strong  plat- 
form, serving  in  this  way  as  one  vessel.  Such  a  canoe 
Is  capable  of  I'arrying  a  number  of  persons,  and  a  cou- 
I  siderublo  lading.  Captain  Cook  gives  us  a  lung  ac- 
!  count  of  the  dillcrent  kinds  of  canoes  used  in  Otalieitc. 
]  — E.  A. 

I  Cauoe  Birch  (/Wii/rt7)n/).y)-n'fa).  Uy  the  French 
'  Canadians  Jloiilcau  Jlliinc,  white  birch,  and  liuuUim  a 
Canol,  canoo  birch ;  it  is  known  to  the  American  also 
by  these  dcnomiuations,  and  sometimes  by  that  ot 
jmper  birch.  1  he  heart  or  jicrfect  wood  of  this  tree, 
when  lirst  laid  open,  is  of  a  reddish  hue,  uiiil  tho  .sap 
U  perfectly  while.  It  has  a  line  glossy  grain,  with  ii 
considerable  share  of  strength  ;  that  it  is  but  little 
employed  is  attributed  partly  to  its  sjiecdy  decay  when 
exposed  to  the  succession  of  dryness  and  moisture,  ami 
partly  to  the  existence,  in  the  countries  which  produce 
it,  of  several  species  of  wood,  which  arc  far  piefcrahle 
for  the  uses  of  the  cariK'iiler  and  the  wheelwright.  It 
is  sometiines  employed  by  cabinct-mukcrs  for  tallies 
w'ucli  are  stained  in  imitation  of  mulioguiiy.  lliittlic 
most  im|)ortaiit  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  ami 
one  in  which  it  Is  replaced  by  the  bark  of  no  other 
tree,  is  the  coiistruction  of  canoes.  To  procure  pniper 
piec'-s,  the  largest  and  smootliesl  trunks  are  selected: 
in  the  spring  two  circular  incisions  are  made  several 
feet  a)iart,  and  two  longitudinal  ones  on  op]ios!te  sides 
of  the  tree;  after  whieli,  liy  Introducing  a  womlcii 
wedge,  the  bark  Is  easily  deluclied.  These  plalcs  arc 
usually  ten  or  twelve  feet  long,  und  two  I'ect  nine 
inches  broad.  Great  use  is  made  of  tiieso  canoes  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  rreiich  Canailians  in  llieii' loiij^ 
joiinu'vs  into  the  iiUeriorof  the  country  ;  they  are  viry 
light,  and  are  easily  transporled  on  the  slioiiMcis  I'luiii 
one  lake  or  river  to  another,  which  is  culled  tliey)on(ii,'C 
A  canoe  <'alciilaled  for  lour  per.siuis,  with  lluir  biig- 
gnge,  weighs  I'riini  fi.rty  to  lifty  pounds  :  some  of  llicm 
are  made  to  carrj  fifteen  passengers.  Siieli  are  llie  or- 
dinary uses  of  the  bark  and  of  the  wood  of  this  Irce.— 
Ilnmv.s'.s  .S'i//c(i  Aimriiiwti. 
Caiithatides,  or  Spaniith  Fly  (I'r.  C'liiilmrido, 

.\t('iirhii  it'l'n/iiifiii'' ;  (ier.  Sjinnimlit  I'lieijin;  It.  f'liti- 
Ifinll'  ;  l.at.  t'liiith'iii' ;  Kuss.  Ilischyanikiv  muthi ;  Sp. 
i'lmlariiliiH).  'Ibis  insect  is  found  on  a  variety  of 
sliiubs  !n  Spain,  Italy.  IVance,  etc.  Tlioso  used  in 
I'.ngland  are  impirted  pi  rtly  from  Sicily,  but  princi- 
pally from  Astracun,  p;ieked  in  casks  and  small  chests: 
the  most  csleeined  coine  from  Si.  I'elcrsbiirg.  Tlic 
best  are  of  a  li\  cly  fresh  cob  r,  »  small  size,  and  iiol 
mouldy.     They  ar"  Ircquciilly  adulterated  with  tlii' 
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MfhUmtha  vititf  but  thU  ia  distinRuiRhsble  by  its 
fomi  which  is  squarer  than  th«  canthariB,  and  by  its 
lilack  feet.  If  they  be  properly  dried  and  protected 
from  the  air,  they  may  le  kept  for  a  very  long  period. 
—Thomson's  Dispemtitory.  Tliere  were  four  now  va- 
rieties of  cantliarides  from  India  shown  at  the  London 
Exhibition  of  1851. 

Canton,  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  in  the  East, 
rankiiiR,  as  a  port  of  trade,  either  before,  or  immedi- 
iitcly  after,  Calcutta,  in  the  province  of  Quantong,  in 
China;  b-lng,  previously  to  1843,  the  only  place  in 
that  empire  open  by  authority  to  European  iruders: 
lat.  23°  7'  10"  N.,  Ion.  113°  14'  E.  Canton  stands  en 
the  eastern  bank  of  the  Pekin  Kiver,  which  flows  f^om 
the  interior  in  n  navigable  stream  of  800  miles  to 
this  citv,  where  it  is  rather  broader  than  the  Thames 
at  London  Bridge ;  falling,  after  an  additional  course 
of  80  miles,  into  the  southern  sen  of  China.  Near  its 
junctiou  with  the  sea,  it  is  called  by  foreigncis  Bocca 
Tigris.  Tlie  town  is  surrounded  by  u  tliick  wall,  part- 
ly of  stone  and  partly  brick,  and  is  divided  into  two 
parts  by  another  wall  running  east  and  west.  The 
nartht:m  division  is  called  tho  old,  and  the  southern 
the  now  city.  In  the  old  city  is  the  Mantchou  or 
T;rtttr  general,  with  his  garrison  of  Mantchou  troops. 
The  lieutenant  governor  or  Fooyucn's  office  is  also  in 
the  old  city,  but  the  governor  and  lioppo  (principal 
customs  ofHcor)  reside  in  the  .low  city,  not  far  from 
tJic  river. 

All  foreign  commerce  is  conducted  in  the  «outhwi>st 
jiiliurb,  where  the  foreign  factories  are  situated ;  and 
which,  witli  the  otiior  suburbs,  is  probably  not  less 
populDUs  than  tho  city  itself.  The  residence  of  Euro- 
pears  is  confined  to  a  very  small  space,  on  tlio  l)unks 
of  thi!  x\vvt;  which  might,  however,  be  as  pleasant  as 
a  crowded  mercantile  |)lace  can  well  l)e,  were  it  not  for 
the  grciit  number  of  small  dwelling  bnaU  which  cover 
the  face  of  tho  river.  Tho  people  who  occupy  tho 
larpcr  portion  of  these  boats  are  said  to  have  come 
ori(,'inally  ffom  the  south ;  and  licing  a  foreign  and 
despised  race,  were  not,  at  first,  allowed  to  dwell  on 
shore  ;  l>nt  most  of  the  distinctions  between  them  and 
tho  rest  of  tlie  people  luivu  been  aliulished.  Although 
('aiitoii  is  situated  nearly  in  the  same  parallel  of 
latitude  as  Calcutta,  there  is  a  considcratile  dilfcroncc 
in  their  temperature;  the  former  being  much  the. 
coolest,  and  requiring  fires  during  tho  winter  months. 
The  streets  are  very  narrow,  paved  with  little  round 
stones,  and  flagged  close  to  tliu  sides  of  the  houses. 
The  front  of  every  house  is  a  shop,  un<i  those  of  par- 
ticular streets  are  laid  out  for  the  sujiply  of  stiangers. 
('liina  Street  is  appropriated  to  Europeans;  ami  here 
tno  productions  of  almost  every  part  of  the  globe  are 
to  lie  found.  One  of  the  shop-keep'TS  is  always  to  be 
found  sitting  on  tho  counter,  wriliiig  with  a  caniel's- 
hiiir  lirush.oreali'ulatiiig  with  his  swampan,  on  which 
instrument  a  t'hinesi;  will  perform  operations  in  nuni- 
liers  willi  as  much  celerity  us  the  most  ex|H.'rt  Eurt>- 
lioan  arithmetician.  This  part  of  t'anton  being  much 
frecpientcMl  by  the  seamen,  every  artifice  is  used  by 
the  Cliir.eSR  retailers  to  .ittfict  their  attention;  each 
of  them  having  an  Kuglish  iianio  for  himself  painted 
on  the  outside  of  Ills  .shop,  besides  a  •lunilier  of  ailver- 
tisenients  composed  for  them  by  the  sailors  in  Ihi^ir 
own  peiuliar  idiom.  'I lie  latter,  it  may  lio  supposed, 
are  often  A\\\»A  by  their  Chinese  friends,  who  have,  in 
Keniral,  pieked  up  a  few  sen  phrases,  by  wliieli  the 
seamen  are  induced  to  enle'  their  shops;  but  they  suit 
each  other  exlrenudy  well,  as  tlie  Chinese  ilealers 
possess  an  imperturbable  lomiuand  of  temper,  laugh 
heartily  at  their  j.ikes  wiliiont  understanding  them, 
and  humor  the  seamen  in  all  their  sallies.  .SMps  only 
ascend  the  river  as  far  as  W!mni(ioa,  about  l.'i  miles 
below  Canton,  loading  and  unloading  by  means  of 
native  lioats. 

Tho  Chinese,  ronsldorcd  us  traders,  are  omirenfly 
iiclive,  persevering,   and  intelligent.      They   are,   in 


fact,  a  highly  commercial  people ;  and  the  notion  that 
was  once  very  generally  entertained  of  their  being 
peculiarly  characterized  by  a  contempt  of  commerce 
and  of  strangevs  is  as  utterly  unfounded  as  any  notion 
can  possibly  be.  Business  is  transacted  at  Canton 
with  great  dispatch ;  and  nowhere  in  the  world  may 
cargoes  be  sold  and  bought,  loaded  and  unloaded,  with 
more  business-like  speed  and  activity.  Provisions  and 
refreshments  of  all  sorts  aro  abundant  in  Canton,  and, 
in  general,  of  an  excellent  quality ;  nor  is  the  price  ex- 
orbitant. Every  description  of  them,  dead  and  alive, 
is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  Chi- 
nese make  no  use  of  milk,  either  in  its  liquid  state,  or 
in  tho  shape  of  curds,  butter,  or  cheese.  Among  the 
delicacies  of  a  Chinese  market  are  to  be  seen  horse- 
flesh, dogs,  cats,  hawks,  and  owls.  The  country  is 
well  supplied  with  fish  from  the  numerous  canals  and 
rivers  by  which  it  is  intersected. 

Foreign  facUirict. — These  extend  for  a  considerable 
way  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  at  the  diftance  of 
about  100  yards.  They  uro  named,  by  the  Chinese, 
honga,  and  resemble  long  courts,  or  closes,  without  a 
thoroughfare,  wliicli  generally  contain  four  or  five  sepa- 
rate houses.  They  arc  built  on  a  broad  quay,  and  have 
a  parade  in  tront.  This  promenade  is  railed  in,  and  is 
generally  called  Refpoiidentia  [Valk ;  and  here  the  Eu- 
ropean merchants,  commanders,  and  ofBcers  of  the  ships 
meet  after  dinner  and  enjoy  tho  cool  of  tho  evening. 
Tlie  English  hong,  or  factory,  far  surpasses  the  others 
in  elegance  and  extent.  This,  with  the  American  and 
Dutch  hongs,  are  the  only  ones  that  keep  their  national 
flugs  flying.  The  neighliorhood  of  the  factories  is  oc- 
cupied with  warehouses  for  the  reception  of  European 
goods,  or  of  Chinese  productions,  until  they  are  shipped. 
In  1822,  during  a  dreadful  conflagration  that  took  place 
at  Canton,  the  British  factories  and  above  10,00C  liouses 
were  destroyed;  on  which  occasion  the  East  India  Com- 
pany's loss  was  estimated  at  £600,000  sterling,  three- 
lifths  in  woolens. 

For  the  space  of  four  or  five  miles  opposite  to  Can- 
ton tlie  river  resembles  an  extensive  floating  city,  con- 
sisting of  boats  and  vessels  ranged  parallel  to  each 
other,  leaving  a  narrow  passage  for  ithers  to  pass  and 
repass.  In  these  the  owners  reside  vith  their  families, 
the  latter  rarely  visiting  the  shore.  All  the  business 
at  Canton  with  Europeans  is  transacted  in  a  jargen  o*" 
the  English  lunguuge.  T'hc  sounds  of  sueli  letters  as 
B,  1),  K,  and  X  arc  imknown  in  China.  Instead  of 
these  they  substitute  some  other  letter,  such  us  1.  for 
K.  which  jLcasions  a  Chinese  dealer  in  rice  to  offer  for 
sale  in  English  a  rather  unmarketable  commodity. 
T'lic  nnmo  mandarin  is  unknown  among  tho  (^hinese, 
the  word  used  by  them  to  denote  a  person  in  authority 
Ix'ing  qimn.  Mandarin  is  a  Portuguese  word  derived 
from  the  verb  numilar,  to  command. — Hamilton's 
/.'(M^  India  ^'(lrW^■fr ;■  Mii.nuitN'n  Orient.  Commerce; 
('om/inniim  to    inglo-Chiiwse  i'ldendnr,  tte. 

The  trade  of  Canton  is  retrograding,  while  that  of 
Shanghai  is  increusing;  and  indeed  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  the  latter  will  in  time  supplant  Canton  in  the  Eu- 
ro|K'nu  trade,  as  it  enjoys  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  nearer  the  tea  districts.  Canton  was  no  doubt 
fixed  uiion  by  the  Chinese  government  for  the  Euro- 
pean trade,  ns  being  tho  most  distant  from  the  capital, 
I'ekin. 

Formerly  only  a  limited  number  of  mer(diants,  called 
the  hong  or  security  lurn'hants,  were  allowed  to  trade 
with  foreigners.  Tin  y  were  commonly  men  of  large 
property,  and  were  famed  for  integrity  in  their  trans- 
actions. All  foreign  eargoes  passed  through  the  hands 
(if  these  merchnnts,  and  by  tben\  also  the  return  c'\r- 
goes  were  furnished.  They  lieeame  security  for  the 
payment  of  duties,  and  it  was  trensn-'  for  nny  other 
merchant  to  engage  in  tlio  trade  with  fon"gners.  Thb' 
seven  l«w,  however,  lias  recently  been  nboUshed,  and 
foreigners  may  now  deal  with  any  merchui.*  they  think 
fit  to  employ. 
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All  gooda  Are  Bold  by  weight  in  China— «ven  articles 
of  food,  Riich  as  fowls,  bugs,  and  the  lilce. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Canton  is  very  extensive ;  but 
the  great  article  of  export  is  tea,  for  whicU  the  demand 
in  Europe  has  been  increasing  for  upward  of  a  century. 
This  article  was  formerly  moiiopolized  by  the  East  In- 
dia Company ;  and  fh>ni  their  accounts  it  appears  that 
they  imported  annually  into  England  about  80,000,000 
of  pounds.  But  this  monopoly  was  abolished  in  1884, 
and  the  commerce  with  China  was  thrown  open  to  all. 
The  other  exports  ore  raw  silk  and  silk  manufactures, 
nankeen  cloth,  cassia,  lignea,  etc.  The  principal  im- 
ports are  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  earthen-ware,  iron, 
steel,  etc.  In  1848,  176  British  vessels  of  73,976  tons, 
with  goods  of  the  value  of  8,663,038  dollars,  lift,  and 
171  of  72,816  tons,  with  goods  to  the  value  of  6,684,597 
dollars,  entered  the  port  of  Canton.  The  Americans, 
French,  and  Dutch,  also  carry  on  a  considerable  trade 
with  Canton. 

Although  situated  in  the  same  parallel  of  latitude 
•s  Calcntt«,  the  climate  of  Canton  is  much  cooler,  and 
is  considered  superior  to  that  of  most  places  situated 
between  the  tropics.  The  thermometer,  during  the 
months  of  July  and  August,  averages  from  80°  to  88" ; 
and  in  January-  and  February  from  50"  to  60°.  The 
highest  recorded  observation  in  1881  was  94°  in  July, 
and  the  lowest  29°  in  January.  In  shallow  vessels  ice 
sometimes  forms  at  Canton  a  line  or  two  in  thickness. 
A  fall  of  snow,  nearly  two  inches  deep,  occurred  at 
Canton  in  February,  1835,  and  remained  on  the  ground 
three  hours — a  circumstance  so  unusual  that  the  citi- 
zens hardly  knew  its  proper  name.  Fogs  are  common 
during  February  and  March.  Most  of  the  rnin  falls 
during  May  and  June,  but  it  is  nothing  in  comparison 
of  a  miny  season  in  Calcutta.  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember are  the  regular  monsoon  months,  the  wind 
coming  fW)m  the  southwest,  with  frequent  showers, 
which  allay  the  heat.  In  the  succeeding  months  the 
northerly  winds  commence,  with  some  interruptions 
at  first ;  but  from  Octolier  to  January  the  temperature 
is  agreeable,  the  sky  oloor,  and  the  «ir  invigorating. 
Few  largo  cities  are  more  healthy  than  Canton ;  no 
epidemics  nor  maluriii  prevail  there,  though  much  of 
the  town  is  l>uilt  u|>on  piles. 

The  intercourse  l>ctwcen  China  and  Europe  by  the 
way  of  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope  begun  in  1617,  when 
Emanuel,  king  of  Portugal,  sent  a  fleet  of  eight  «hips, 
with  an  cml)a8sador,  who  was  conveyed  to  I'ekin,  iind 
who  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  emperor  to  estaldiah 
a  trade  ut  Canton.  It  was  in  I.V.IO,  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Elir.alieth,  that  the  English  first  attempted, 
with  two  ships,  to  open  an  intercourse  with  China; 
but  they  were  lost  in  the  outward  voysije.  About 
1634  several  Tnglish  ships  visited  Canton  ;  ))ut  a  mis- 
understanding having  occurred  with  the  Chinese  au- 
thorities, liy  the  trctt<>hery  of  flie  I'crtugiiese,  a  rup- 
ture and  a  battle  took  place,  and  It  wiis  with  diftirulty 
that  this  misunderstanding  was  roctilicd.  Cliiuii  was 
again  visited  in  1673  liy  an  English  ship  that  was  re- 
fused admission  into  Japan.  In  1677  :'.  factory  was 
established  at  Amoy ;  liut  in  1>V*0  tlie  facti.r-.  was  de- 
stroyed Ivy  an  irruption  of  tlie  lortars,  and  It  was  not 
till  10H5  that  the  emperor  permitted  any  triidc  with  the 
Europeans.  I'pon  the  union  of  the  two  East  hulia 
conipaiiifs  in  Lundnn,  an  ini|K>riaI  ciliit  was  issueil,  re- 
stricting the  European  commerce  to  the  port  of  ('anton. 
Tea  was  first  imported  al)ont  the  year  lwi7.  'Ibis  is 
one  of  the  five  Chinese  jiorts  opened  to  Europeans  by 
V  --r  1842.— E.  H. 

IlKNERAI.    ftnil  I.ATIONH    I'KDKR    Wnim    T!IK    DUITISU    TlAOF. 
(Ami  APTI.TINO   TO  Al.l.  KllRr.lllNKBS)    18  TO    IIS   IT.MHITKI) 

AT  TMK  nvs  I'imTs  iir  (jANTcm,   Amov,   Koo-<  now-roo, 

NinUPO,    AND  HllANIIHAI. 

'.  Pilot*. — WlienoviT  a  llritlali  merrlinntiiinn  ahkll  arrivci 
off  ttie  tivti  ports  opunrd  to  trade,  vli^.,  Csittoii,  Ku<)-r)iow-fo<>, 
Anioy,  NlDKpo,  or  Slmnglial.  pilots  hIihII  Ir'  ullowcil  to  lukw  her 
iniini'iIUtrly  Into  |>urt :  anil  In  llki*  amriniT,  wlii'U  such  Ilrltluli 
tlilp  shall  hari'  ni'ttlcd  sU  li'Kal  diitU'H  und  iliurKca,  and  Is  about 


to  return  home,  pilots  shall  beimmedlateljr  granted  to  take  her 
out  to  aea,  without  any  stoppage  or  delay.  Begarding  the  re- 
muneration to  b«  given  these  pilots,  that  will  be  equitably  set- 
tled by  the  British  consul  appointed  to  each  particular  port, 
who  wlU  determine  it  with  due  reference  to  the  distance  gone 
over,  the  risk  rua,  etc 

8.  Cuafom-Aouse  Guards.— The  Chinese  Supcrhitendent  of 
Customs  Kt  each  port  will  adopt  the  means  that  he  may  Judge 
most  proper  to  prevent  the  revenue  suflcring  by  fraud  or  smuK- 
gliog.  Whcnovcr  the  pilot  shall  have  brought  any  Uritlsh 
merchantman  into  port,  the  superintendent  of  customs  will  de- 
pute one  or  two  trusty  custom-house  officers,  whose  duty  it  wui 
be  to  watch  against  frauds  on  the  revenue.  These  will  either 
live  in  a  boat  of  their  own,  or  stay  on  hoard  the  Kngllsh  ship, 
as  may  best  suit  their  convenience.  Their  food  and  expenses 
will  be  supplied  them  from  day  to  day  ttom  the  custom-house, 
and  they  may  not  exact  any  fro  wliatover  fVom  cither  the  comi 
mao'Acr  or  consignee.  Should  they  violate  this  regulation,  they 
shall  bo  punished  proportionately  to  the  amount  su  exacted. 

C  Masttn  cj"  Shipa  reporting  thenuelves  on  Arrival.— 
Whenever  a  British  vessel  shall  have  cast  anchor  at  any  one 
of  the  above-named  ports,  the  captain  will,  within  fnni-and- 
twcnty  hours  after  arrival,  proceed  to  the  British  consulate  iiiiil 
deposit  hts  ship's  papers,  bills  of  <ading,  manifest,  etc.,  In  the 
hands  of  the  consul ;  falling  to  do  which  he  will  subject  him- 
self to  a  penalty  of  '200  dollars.  For  presenting  a  false  mani- 
fest the  penalty  will  be  500  dollars.  For  breaking  bulk  anil 
commencing  to  discharge  before  due  permission  shall  be  ob- 
tahuMl,  the  penalty  will  be  600  dollars,  and  conflscallon  of  the 
goods  so  dlscha.rged.  The  consul,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  ship's  papcis,  will  immediately  send  a  written  comniuiilca- 
tion  to  the  superintendent  of  customs,  specifying  the  register 
tonnage  of  the  ship,  and  particulars  of  the  cargo  she  has  on 
board ;  all  of  »hlch  being  done  in  due  form,  permission  will 
then  be  given  to  discharge,  and  the  duties  levied  as  provided 
for  in  the  tariff. 

4.  Commercial  Dealingt  between  Engligh  and  China  iter- 
rArtn(«.--It  having  lx>en  stipulated  that  English  merchants 
may  trade  with  whatever  native  merchants  they  please,  should 
any  Chinese  merchant  fhnidulcntly  a1>scond,  or  Incur  debts 
which  he  Is  unable  to  dlsc^harge,  the  Chinese  authorities,  upon 
complaint  lieing  made  thereof,  will  of  course  do  their  utnicst  to 
bring  the  offender  to  Justice ;  it  must,  however,  he  'listiiK'tlv 
understood  that  If  the  defaulter  really  can  nut  l>e  found,  iir  be 
dead  or  bankrupt,  and  then)  bu  not  when^wlthal  to  pay,  the 
F.nglish  inerchautrt  may  not  aiiiicel  to  the  fonner  eustoins  of 
the  Hong  merchants  imying  for  one  another,  and  can  no  lonpr 
exp<'Ct  to  have  their  losses  made  pond  tc  them. 

B.  Tonnage  7J|«».— Every  Kngllsh  merchantman,  on  enter- 
ing any  one  of  tlie  above-mentioned  five  ports,  shall  pay  ton- 
nage dues  at  the  rate  of  Ave  mace  per  register  ton,  in  full  of 
all  charges.  Tl"  fees  fonnerly  levied  on  entry  and  departure, 
of  every  description,  arc  himci'forth  abolished. 

(1.  Imjiort  at\d  Erjiort  DtiKcs.— Coods,  whether  bniinrled 
Into  or  exported  frnui  any  one  of  the  ahovc-mentiont'd  five 
nnrts,  are  lliencefi)r«nrd  to  be  tnicd  according  to  the  tarltf  IB 
now  fixed  and  agreed  upon,  and  no  further  sums  arc  to  Im'  lev- 
led  beyond  those  which  are  speclfled  In  the  tarilT.  All  dcitii's 
Incurred  by  an  English  merchant  vessel,  whether  on  goods  iiu- 
iwrted  or  In  the  shape  of  tonnage  dues,  nuist  first  be  paid  up  In 
full ;  which  done,  the  suiM'rintcndent  of  customs  wilt  );i':iut 
port  clearance,  and  this  iH-ing  shown  to  the  British  consul,  he 
will  thircupon  return  the  ship's  jiupers,  and  jiermlt  the  vissel 
to  depart. 

7.  Kmmination  of  the  Oood»  at  the  Cii»tim-hnui<e.—F.rer} 
lingiish  merchant  having  cargo  to  load  or  disi'imrgi'  must  give 
'.bio  intimatloi\  thereof,  and  hand  particulars  of  the  same  to  the 
consul,  who  will  Imuiidiately  dispatch  a  recognized  rnguist  of 
his  own  establishment  to  coniuiunicatu  the  particulars  to  the 
'iu|)criutendent  of  customs,  that  the  goods  may  \k  examined, 
and  uilther  party  subjecti  il  to  loss.  The  English  nurchnnt 
must  have  a  proiM^rly  quallfliMl  iMTson  on  the  spot,  to  attend  to 
Ills  liiti'ii'Sts  when  his  goods  are  Inlng  examined  for  duty ;  otli- 
erwlso,  should  there  bo  complaints,  theB<>  can  not  be  attended 
to.  Itegardlng  such  goods  as  are  subject  by  the  tarltfto  an  ad 
i'otomn  duty.  If  the  F.nglish  niendiant  can  not  agme  wllli  the 
('hineso  olllcer  In  fixing  a  value,  Uun  eaoh  (uirty  Bb.,11  call  Ino 
orthn'c  niei.bants  to  look  at  the  goods,  and  the  highest  jirlce 
at  which  any  of  these  merchants  would  he  willing  to  purclias< 
shall  lie  assiinii'd  as  the  valiu'  of  the  goods.  To  fix  the  tare  on 
any  article,  such  as  t,'a :  If  the  English  merebnut  ran  not  ngin 
with  the  custoni-lioii*)  nnicir,  then  each  liarty  sholl  cboosi'  so 
many  chests  out  of  every  KM),  which.  Is'lng  first  weighed  In 
gross,  shall  altuward  lie  tared,  and  tho  average  tare  upon 
these  shall  Ihi  assiiuied  as  the  tare  upon  tlie  whole,  und  iiihui 
this  principle  shall  the  tare  bo  fixed  upon  all  other  goodi'  in 
packages.  If  there  shoulil  still  be  any  di»|iutcd  polnis  which 
can  not  be  settled,  Uio  Kugllsh  merchaut  may  ai>peal  '.o  tiic 
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ronsuli  vho  will  oommunicate  the  partlnuUnof  the  caiie  to  the 
suiwrintcndent  of  custoraii,  that  it  may  be  equitably  arranged. 
Iliit  the  appeal  must  be  made  on  the  same  day,  or  it  will  not 
be  rti;arded.  While  such  poliit«  are  still  open,  the  superin- 
ttndont'of  rustoms  will  delay  to  insert  the  same  in  his  books, 
thus  ufTording  nn  opportunity  t>>»t  the  ninrits  of  the  cose  may 
t«  duly  tried  and  sifted. 

8.  Manner  of  yimjiivi  the  Duties.— It  la  borein-boforc  pro- 
vlilod,  that  every  English  vessel  that  enters  any  one  of  the  five 
ports  xhall  pay  all  duties  and  tonnage  dues  before  sue  be  per- 
niiltcil  to  depart  The  superintendent  of  customs  will  select 
certain  shroffs,  or  banking  establishments  of  known  stability, 
to  Hhnm  lie  will  give  licenses  authorizing  them  to  receive  du- 
ties from  tlic  English  merchants  on  behalf  of  government,  and 
thu  n'ct'ipts  of  these  shrofTs  for  any  money  paid  them  shall  be 
cousldcrcd  as  a  government  voucher.  In  t^e  imving  of  these 
(iutii'S,  dliTerent  kinds  of  foreign  money  may  bo  niado  US'!  of; 
but  ns  foreign  money  is  not  of  equal  purity  with  syc^e  silver, 
tbe  Knglish  consuls  appointed  to  the  ditferent  ports  will,  ac- 
cnnliug  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  arrange  wltli  the 
KUperiiitendcnt  of  customs  at  each  port  what  coins  may  be 
taken  in  payment^  and  what  percentage  may  be  necessary  to 
make  them  equal  to  standard  or  pure  silver. 

9.  WeiijIitH  and  Measures. — Sets  of  bulance-yards  fur  the 
weighing  of  goods,  of  money  weights,  and  of  measures,  pre- 
]wred  in  exact  conformity  to  those  hitherto  in  use  at  the  cus- 
tim-lniuse  of  Canton,  and  duly  stamped  and  stialcd  in  I'iDof 
thereof,  will  b<'  kept  in  po.ssession  of  the  sujHirhitcndcnt  of  cns- 
toms,  and  also  at  the  Itritish  consulate,  at  each  of  the  five  ports, 
dill  tliesc  shall  be  the  standard  by  which  all  duties  shall  be 
rhsnfd,  and  all  sums  paid  to  government  lu  case  of  any 
(Iis|Mite  arising  b<!tweon  Itritish  merchants  and  tlio  Chinese 
offleers  of  customs  regaiiling  tlie  weights  or  measures  of  goods, 
reference  sliall  be  made  to  these  standards,  and  disputes  de- 
cided aeconlingly. 

10.  l.iciUtem  or  Cargo  Boats. — Whenever  an  Knglish  mer- 
chant shall  have  to  load  or  discharge  cargo,  he  may  hire  what- 
ever kind  of  lighter  or  cargo  boat  he  pleases,  ami  the  sum  to 
be  jiidd  Ibr  such  hoat  can  be  settled  between  the  parties  them- 
selves, without  the  interference  of  government.  The  number 
of  these  iK'ata  shall  not  be  limited,  nor  shall  a  monopoly  of 
them  he  grunted  to  any  parties.  If  any  snuiggling  toku  place 
in  them,  the  oflenders  will,  of  course,  he  punished  according 
to  law.  Should  any  of  these  l>oat  people,  while  engaged  In 
couveying  giiods  for  Kngllsh  mereluints,  fraudulently  abscond 
with  tile  property,  the  Chinest^  authorities  will  do  their  best  to 
ipiirelii'Uil  theui ;  but,  at  the  sauur  time,  the  Knglish  merchants 
must  take  every  due  precaution  for  the  safety  of  their  goods, 

11.  TransMpment  nf  Goods.— \o  L'uglisli  merchant  ships 
may  tranship  goods  without  special  permission ;  should  any 
urgent  ease  Impiien  whom  transhipment  is  necessary,  the  clr- 
cumstuDces  uuist  tirst  Im^  submitted  to  the  consul,  who  will  give 
a  certitieate  to  that  eflfect,  and  the  superintendent  of  customs 
will  send  a  sptH'ial  olUcer  to  l)e  present  at  the  transhipment. 
Ifuiiyoiu'  presunu'S  to  tranship  uithont  such  iKirmission  being 
asked  for  and  obtained,  the  whole  of  the  goods  so  Illicitly  tran- 
nhipiH'd  will  he  coutlscated. 

14.  Subimiiii'tle  Consninr  Offleers. — At  any  place  selected 
fer  the  anehitrage  of  the  English  merchant  ships,  there  may 
W.  spiiolnted  sulmrdinate  considar  officers,  of  approved  good 
cuuduet,  to  exercise  due  control  over  the  seamen  and  others. 
lie  nnist  exert  himself  to  prevent  quarrels  iKtween  the  En- 
glisli  seamen  and  the  natives,  this  being  of  the  utmost  Import- 
ance.  should  any  thing  of  the  kind  unfortunately  take  place, 
ho  will  in  the  like  nmnner  do  his  lH>st  to  arrange  It  amicably. 
When  sailors  go  on  shore  to  walk,  olllcers  shall  1mi  required  to 
arcoiupany  them ;  and  should  distutbancos  take  placi',  such 
officers  will  Ih'  helil  ivsponslble.  The  Chinese  olTlccrs  may  not 
ira|K'de  natives  from  coming  alongside  the  ships  to  sell  clothes, 
or  other  necessaries  to  the  sailors  living  .in  board. 

Opium.— X  notlnit  liiiviii;;  bcoii  cntertiiinoil  that  opU 
nm  ini),'lit  lio  lej;iill.v  impoi'teil  into  Cliinii,  umler  the 
priivisiiiiis  of  this  tarilV,  dii  piiyiiiR  nn  iid  rnhnin  duty 
of  fi  )ior  cent,,  th"  folluwinf,'  proolaniution  Ims  hcen  is- 
sued on  tli«  Niibjcot : 

l'ii(i(i,A.\HTi<iN,— R  havino  been  brmiflht  to  m// noHee.  thai 
snrh a  «f.;i  lias  liern  nmlnnplatrd  as  sending  vessels uHth  opi- 
um (111  board  into  the  jmrfs o/  CHni  to  Im  ojiened  lii/  treat;/  to 
fmeiipi  trade,  and  demanding  that  the  sold  opiuin  shall  Is- 
almilled  In  inijtortiitiony  btj  rlrtiie  nf  t!ie  eoneliulitui  elause 
(\.nhi  new  larif,  irhieh  prorldes  far  all  artirles  mt  aetiiallii 
emmiertttcd  in  that  tariff  jmssing at  an  ad  valorem  diitii  o/K 
per  rent  .  I  think  it  er/mlient,  h.i  this  piwlanintion.  to  ixiinl 
out  In  all  lehom  it  mui eoneem,  IhnI opium  heina i.nartiele  the 
iMfif  I II  irhirh  is  well  hnnwn  In  Ik-  deelared  illeiHil  ami  rnntra- 
IhiikI  blithe  lairsaiul  imfierial  e^lietao/  China,  mijiternn  who 


may  take  weh  a  step  vill  do  so  at  his  otm  risk,  and  utiU,  if  a 
Uritieh  tubjset,  meet  with  no  supjiort  or  protection  from  h*r 
Majesty's  consuls  or  other  offleers.  This  proclamation  uiUbc 
translated  and  published  in  Chinese,  so  that  no  one  may  plead 
ignorance  of  it. 
GoVEiiNMENT-iiouBi!,  VicroBiA,  tMslstdoyi^fAufiutt,  1848. 

But,  notwithstnndinf;  this  proclamation,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  the  stronj;  denunciation  of  smuggling  in  the 
proclamation  of  the  2d  day  of  July  it  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Hong  Kong  papers  that  there  was,  on  the 
21st  day  of  September,  184B,  almost  in  sightof  the  con- 
sular flags,  a  "  fleet  of  British  vessels  openly  engaged 
in  the  vending  of  opium  to  the  Chinese!"  This  cer- 
tainly is  a  curious  commentary  on  the  above  proclama- 
tion ;  and  it  were  much  to  bo  wishe<l,  seeing  that  the 
trade  can  not  be  suppressed,  that  it  were  legalized  on 
opiuin  paying  a  reasonable  duty.  The  consuls  for  tbe 
United  iStates  have  salaries. — See  Consuls.  The  pay- 
ment of  British  consuls  by  fees  is  much,  and  we  be- 
lieve justly,  objected  to  at  Canton.  Supposing,  how- 
ever, that  the  treaty  with  China  is  bona  fide  carried 
into  effect,  still  it  inny  be  doubted  whether  the  trade 
with  that  empire  vn  ill  ever  l)e  so  extensive  as  many 
suppose.  '  We  believe,  indeed,  that  China  will  afibrd 
a  most  extensive  outlet  for  various  descriptions  ol' 
manufactured  goods,  provided  we  can  bring  away 
equivalctits  suitable  for  the  European  and  other  for- 
eign mnrltets.  But  this,  wo  incline  to  think,  will  be 
no  easy  matter.  Excepting  tea,  China  has  few  arti- 
cles suitable  for  extensive  use  in  Europe,  other  than 
sillt  and  silver.  Clhineso  silk  is,  however,  losing  ground 
as  compared  with  that  of  Italy  and  Turkey,  while  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  enhancement  of  its  price,  con- 
sequent to  any  great  increase  in  the  exportati  jn  o'  sil- 
ver, would  in  no  very  long  time  bring  it  t'.  a  close. 
Tea  is  the  grand  equivalent  which  tlie  Chinese  have 
to  exchange  for  our  products,  nnd  this  trade  is  increas- 
ing very  rapidly. — For  the  exports  of  tea  to  the  United 
States  for  the  last  ten  years,  see  CiltUA. 

llim(j  Kong, — The  island  of  this  natne,  ceded  to  En- 
gland by  tlio  above  treaty,  is  situated  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  entrance  from  the  sea  to  the  estuary  of  the 
Canton  River,  being  separated  from  the  main  land  by 
a  narrow  channel  liaving  1 4  <'athoms  water.  It  stretch- 
es almut  8  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  is  of  a  very  ir- 
regular figure,  having  several  promontories,  and  being 
deeply  indented  witli  bays.  It  consists  principally 
of  a  series  of  high  liills,  the  highest  having  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  1200  feet.  Victoria,  the  principal  British 
settlement  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  in  lat.  22° 
10'  27  ■  N.,  long.  114°  10'  48"  E.,  has  the  advantage 
of  an  excellent  roadstead,  with  from  3  to  7  fathoms 
water  and  good  holding  ground.  There  are  also  nu- 
merous well-sheltered  rou.is  and  bays  with  deep  wa- 
ter on  the  south  side  of  the  islond,  which,  indeed,  ap- 
pears, from  its  jM)sition  and  other  advantages,  ex- 
tremely well  fitted  for  a  naval  station.  Every  thing, 
liowever,  will  depend  on  the  fact  of  its  being  healthy, 
of  which,  wo  arc  sorry  to  observe,  grave  doubts  are 
entertained.  .Should  t'lese  happily  prove  unfounded, 
it  is  proliulile  that  in  no  very  lengthened  period  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  trade  which  is  at  present  cen- 
tred in  Canton  will  be  transferred  to  Hong  Kong ;  and, 
umlor  tlio  above  condition,  it  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
an  iniiMirtant  entrcpol  not  merely  for  trade  with  vlie 
Canton  Hiver,  but  with  China  generally. 

li\  IHl  1  the  total  population  of  lloiig  Kong  (consist- 
ing of  t'liinese)  was  1!VI('>3 ;  while  on  the  3Ut  of  De- 
cember, Wits,  the  ("Iiincsc  population  was  87,.'>3r);  Eu- 
ropeans and  Americans,  47fi ;  other  races,  1005.  In 
IS.Il),  1 10,t  s<|uar<>rigged  vessels,  carrying  in  all  447,05(1 
tons,  arrived  in  Victoria  harbor.  Of  these  vessels  yoi 
imported,  nnd  \M  exported  goods  Into  and  from  the 
colony,  being  an  increase  over  1^52  of  74  nnd  79  vev 
sels  respectively;  while  the  tot'tl  tonnage  of  vessels 
arrived  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  shows  an 
Increase  of  19,G70  tons. — ,See  Hono  K<)N<t. 
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Tabitt  or  Drrtns  ow  ExroBTs  fbom  {Jiiina,  UTAiiLiBHin  ii»  nntsiTAinn  o»  tup,  aiiotr  Tkkatv,  im  Chinxsk  and  Mrecas. 
nut  CnnmoT  (Dollabs  and  UEXTa),  bbduoid  into  thiie  iquivalknt  Ratxs  in  STnuNn  Monxy,  aorobdii  e  to  Eh- 
eum  Wkiobti  amp  Heasdbo. 


BxroKVa. 


Alum •  — 

Anise-need 

AniM-aeed  oil 

Anenlc 

Bamboo  Bcreans,  and  bamboo  vare  of  all  kinds. 

Bangles,  or  glass  armlets 

Brass  leaf. 

BaildlQg  materials 

Bone  and  bom  ware 

Camphor 

Canes  of  all  kinds 

Capoor  eutchcry 

OusiA  . 


Cassia  buds 

Cassia  oil 

China-root 

China  ware  of  all  kinds 

Clothes,  ready-made 

Copper  ware,  pewter  ware,  etc 

Corals  (or  false  coral) 

Crackers  and  fire-works  of  all  kinds  . 
Cubebs. 


Fans  (as  feather  fiins,  etc.) 

Fnmiture  of  all  kinds 

Oalangal 

Oamboge 

Olaas  and  glass  ware  of  all  kinds  . 

Glass  besdii  

OIno  (as  flsh  glue,  etc.) 

Grass  cloth  of  all  kinds 

Hartall. 


Par 


plcnl. 


1000. 
picul. 


Ivory  ware  of  nil  kinds 

KIttysoIs,  or  paper  umbrellas 

Lacquered  ware  of  all  kinds 

Lead,  white 

Lead,  red 

Marble  slalM 

Hats  (Straw,  nitan,  bamboo,  etc.) 

Mother-of-pearl  ware 

Musi. 


Nankeens  and  cotton  cloth  of  all  kindi- 

Pictures,  via.,  large  paintings 

PicturoK,  rico  paper 

Paiier  fans 

Paper  of  all  kinds 

Pearls  (false) 

Preserves  and  swectmestsof  all  kinds 

Ratan  work  of  all  kinds 

Rhubarb 

Silk,  raw,  whether  Chekiang,  (Canton,  or  elsewhere,  all  kimls 

Silk,  coarse,  or  reftiso  of  silk 

Silk  nrganzine  wf  all  kinds 

Bilk  ribbons,  thrcsd,  etc 

Silk  piece  goods o.' all  kinds;  as  silk*,  satins,  pnn);ee8,  velvets, 

crapes,  lutcstrin,vi,  etc 

U.S. — The  additional  duty  of  so  much  per  piece,  hith- 
erto levied,  to  be  henceforth  nbnlished. 
Silk  and  cotton  mixtures,  silk  and  woolen  mixtures,  and  goods 

of  such  class 

Shoes  and  Imots,  leather,  satin,  or  otherwise 

Saodal-wood  ware 

Soy 


Sliver  ware  and  gold  ware? 
Sugar,  white  and  brown  . . . 
Sugar-candy  of  all  kinds. . . 

Tinfoil  ..    

Tea. 


Tobacco  of  ail  kinds 

Turmeric 

Tortoise-shell  ware 

Trunks  of  leather 

Treasure  (coin  of  all  kinds) 

Vermilion 

Articles  uuenumeratcd  in  this  tarlH  to  pay  Spcrcuut. 


catty, 
picul. 
each. 
100. 
picul. 


ChlnflM.     i  Mfr.  Car. 


T.  M.  C.  C. 
0  10  0 
0  B  0  0 
B  0  0  0 
0  7  6  0 
0  2  0  0 

0  S  0  0 
15  0  0 

I  Duty  fh"e. 
10  0  0 

1  5 
0  F 
0  !) 

0  7 

1  0 
6  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

fi  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  2  0  0 
0  5  0  0 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

5  0 

0  0 

0  0 


0  2  0  0 

0  10  0 

2  0  0  0 

BOO 

BOO 

."S  0  0 

0  0  0 

BOO 

0  0  0 

BOO 

10  0  0 

0  2  B  0 

6  0  0 

2   0  0 

•2  0  0 

COO 

5  0  0 

0  0  0 


0   10  0 


0  10  0 

0  B   0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  5  0  0 

0  6  0  0 

0  2  0  0 

10  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

2  B  0  0 

to  0  0  0 

10  0  0  0 

12   0   0  0 


a  0  0  0 

0  2  0  0 

10   0  0 

0  10  0 

10  0  0  0 

0  2  5  0 

0  .1 

0  5 

2  B 

0  2 

0  2 

W  0 
2 


ad  valorem. 


5  0 

0  0 

0  0 

1  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 


Duty  free. 
S  6   0  0 


•  en. 
0  14 
0  70 

0  94 

1  04 
0  28 

0  70 

2  10 

1  40 

2  10 
0  70 

0  42 

1  06 
1  40 
6  04 
0  2S 
0  70 
0  70 
0  70 

0  70 

1  06 

2  10 

1  40 
0  28 
0  14 

2  rs 

0  70 
0  70 

0  70 

1  40 
0  70 
0  04 

0  70 

1  40 
0  86 
0  70 
0  2S 

0  28 

1  40 

0  70 

1  40 
0  14 
0  14 
0  70 
0  70 
0  70 
0  70 

0  28 

1  40 
18  80 

3  47 
IS  80 
13  89 

10  67 


4  17 

0  28 
"  40 
0  5u 

18  89 
0  r>5 
0  49 
0  70 
n  47 
0  is 
0  28 

18  89 
0  28 

4  IT 


Par 


ton, 

cwt 

pound. 

cwt. 


pound. 

(;wt. 

1000. 
cwt. 


pound, 
cwt 


pound. 

cwt 

pound. 

cwt 


pound, 
cwt. 


pound, 
ounce. 

cwt. 
each. 

100. 
pound. 

CH-t. 
pound. 

cwt. 
pound. 


cwt 
pound. 

02.  Troy, 
cwt 


pound. 

cwt 

pound. 

cwt 

pound. 


±;?l!!!»- 


d. 

•^■6\ 

t>-i5 

2-47 
14« 
9-65 
0-90 

7 ',10 

4-™ 

4  no 

8i'J 
2-47 
7.10 

8  00 
146 
906 

9  (16 
9(15 
0-,10 
0-45 
495 
000 
146 
«-78 

2  61 
«-65 
Mli 
9  05 
7-30 
966 

3  00 
9-66 
7-30 
4-82 
9-66 
1'46 
1-46 
060 
1-87 

7  SO 
S'Ol 

8  0. 
0-30 
9(i5 

o;» 

0-,10 
146 
0-60  ' 
6-fll  i 
150  I 
691  ! 
6 '01 


0    7-01 


1 

1-80  1 

1-46  ; 

o-i;(»  I 

0-24  I 

0'4I  I 
4'S'J 


0 

1 

0 
0 

0 

1 

1  11-55 


9  65 
1-W 
012 
1-46 
6  01 
146 


0    1-80  ' 


Ciirrmri/. — Pmilits  hiivinif  liecn  ontcrtnlnnd  rosjioct- 
Ing  the  value  of  the  coii  lurrcnt  in  Hont;  Kong  and 
ila  (Icpcndeneles,  the  ■  rvinjf  rates  at  which  su,  h 
coins  nrc  made  Icgiil 'o;.  ■  •re.  "  <t  I ;  •  prociuma- 
tlon  dated  tho  1st  of  Mav ,  I  •:  1 1 . 

"The  gold  mohur  of  tho  East  I" li*  ■:  ;-nip«nyS  '  rrltoty, 
coined  sinf  5  the  1st  d««"  of  HeptemK  :,  :  •  .''>,  si  tho  rate  of  29», 
id.  sterling  money  .f  ihe  I'nl'  1  Kl-i^on- 

"The  dollar  -if  -ipaiv,,  Uv  -o  .  i  .i.  ai„.u,  B'.itca,  .»t  tho 
nt«  of  4s.  id.  sterUnf 

"Tho  rupee  of  the  ':'<■■■  ';^lm  •">  (uny*;  (firfit"ry,  jion-x 
itncc  the  Ut  day  of  fiepten  ii,  '•«s  a  'i'.'  iiiM  •  'f.  l>w. 
■terling:  and  the  half  ni^  .  'i''«!'.uif 'Ujkii,  »'>i1  e'y'ilU  of  ru- 
pee pleeat  in  proportion. 

"The  cuih,  or  copper  on  cm  ■  ii  a  C'l  >•.  at  ''.i  r»f«  ef 
i.'SS  cash  lur  It.  stcriinB," 


Tho  following  proviso  establishes,  with  respect  to 
silver  currency,  tlic  principle  thiit  prcvnila  in  Enftliind : 

"  Provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  di'rnicci  or 
taken  to  ri'udor  it  conip'Isory  on  any  person  to  nccept  at  »n; 
one  payment  a  larger  amount  In  silver  coins  of  tlio  luitcd 
Kingdom  of  lower  denomination  than  is.,  or  in  the  ha'.t^  qunt'- 
ter,  or  eighth  nipco  pieces  licrtHn-bcfore  mentioned,  timu  tli'' 
equivalent  1.;  20«.  sterling  numey,  or  a  larger  amount  In  cop- 
per  cnim  r.f  thi  rnllod  Kingdom,  or  in  the  Chinese  c"pp('i 
coins  iM'lurc  mi     loned,  than  the  equlvnlcnt  to  Is.  sli'rlhiK. 

K/)T'>'.if  <,.•*». — Chinrae  Wetghtt,  per  stcelyiird;  1 
plctil  —  li'  CBttlcs  ~  IfiOO  tiieis  =-  l.'ni  IliH.  iV  oirdu- 
pols;  1  tnol  —  58.1i  gruinv  Troy  ;  41)0  Ihs.  uvolnlupois 
:-B  p)'  i;  1  cwt.  avoinlupois  =84  catties;  1  Hi, 
avulnlu)   is  ~  12  toels. 

Chintte  Mttuurtt :  1  chaiig  =  141  EngUsIi  iiichos,  or 
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12  chiing  =  47  yards.     Liquids,  and  generally  grain, 
nre  xoUi  by  weight. 

Chinese  Monei/i;  1  tad  =  10  mace  =  100  candareen 
=  1000  cash 

Tho  principal  monetary  integer,  the  tael,  is  this 
wci);l>t  of  sycee  silver,  there  being  no  Chinese  coins 
in  pold,  and  no  other  Chinese  currency,  or  medium 
of  payment,  in  silver,  than  small  ingots  of  sycee  sil- 
ver, stamped  by  the  shroffs  or  bankers  appointed  by 
the  government.  The  average  purity  of  sycee  silver 
may  be  reckoned  at  98  touch,  or  13i  dwts.,  better  than 
British  standard ;  and  as  it  contains,  on  the  average, 
about  12  grains  of  gold  in  the  pound  Troy,  the  net 
value  at  (30  ponce  per  ounce  standard,  after  making  the 
usual  allowance  for  tho  extraction  of  the  gold,  is  very 
nearly  eciual  to  78^  pence  sterling  per  tael. 

In  mercantile  currency,  or  the  money  of  account  of 
forci^'n  merchants  trading  with  China,  the  dollar  is 
dividcil  into  100  cents,  and  720  tacls  of  Chinese  account  i 
»re  rockoned  equal  to  1000  dollars  in  this  currency, 
making  the  taci  equal  to  $1  88  8-9th  cents ;  but  in  | 
small  amounts  it  is  reckoned  at  $1  40  cents.  This  is, 
however,  only  a  nominal  valuation,  by  which  the  dol- 
lar iH  made  nearly  OBJ  pence  sterling,  or  l^i  per  cent, 
above  its  real  value. 

According  to  the  8th  article  of  the  general  regula- 
tloiiii  under  which  the  Briti  jh  trade  is  to  be  conducted 
attlie  five  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ning- 
po,  and  Shanghai,  the  English  consuls  appointed  to 
these  ports  are  to  arrange  v'th  the  superintendents  of 
the  customs  at  each  what  coins  may  bo  taken  in  the 
payniput  of  the  duties,  and  what  percentage  may  bo  nec- 
essary to  make  thorn  equal  to  standard  or  pure  silver. 
In  purauance  of  this  regulation,  the  following  estima- 
tions have  been  made  at  Canton,  and  will,  jjrobably,  be 
followed  at  the  other  ports  of  trade :  nipccs  weighing 
109(.  7ot.  3c.  Of. ;  Peruvian  dollars,  111^  4m.  5c.  5.;.  ; 
Mexican  dollars,  111/.  9m.  Oc.  Oc. ;  Dolivinn  dollars, 
112(.  Im.  5r.  Oc. :  Chilian  dollars,  11*.  5»i.  2c.  Oc. ;  and 
chopped  dollars,  lliV.  2m.  Oc.  7c. ;  are  to  be  accounted 
as  100  taels  of  syceo  silver,  being,  according  to  this 
monetary  tariff,  respectively  equal  to  2  dwts.,  6i  dwts., 
6i  dwts.,  (!i  dwts.,  7i  dwts.,  and  8f  dwts.  worse  than 
British  standard.  To  these  percentages  are  to  be 
adile'l  i  \)er  cent,  for  difference  between  the  hoppo's 
nnd  the  shroff's  weights,  and  another  J  per  cent,  for 
refining.  Hence  the  value  of  the  tael  of  sycee  silver 
is  rendered  very  nearly  equal  to  79J  pence,  and  with 
the  1  per  cent.,  to  80J  pence  sterling,  at  which  value 
the  Chinese  rates  in  the  above  schedule  have  boon  rc- 
dnocd.— Tatk. 

Mowju. —  Accounts  are  kept  at  Canton  in  taels, 
mace,  candarines,  and  cash ;  tho  tael  being  divided 
into  10  marc,  100  candarines,  or  1000  cash.  There  is 
Init  one  kind  of  money  nmdc  in  China,  called  cash, 
which  is  not  coined,  but  cast,  and  which  is  only  used 
for  PMiiill  payments ;  it  is  composed  of  si.x  parts  of  cop- 
per and  four  of  lead  ;  it  is  round,  marked  on  one  side, 
and  riither  raised  at  the  edges,  with  a  square  hole  in 
the  middle.  Tliese  pieces  are  commonly  carricjd,  like 
bends,  on  a  string  of  wire.  A  t.iel  of  line  silver  should 
lie  worlli  1000  cash  ;  but,  on  account  of  their  conven- 
ience for  common  use,  tlu-ir  price  is  somctinies  so  much 
raised  that  only  750  cash  are  given  for  the  tael. 

Foreign  coins,  however,  circulate  here,  particularly 
Spanl»h  dollars ;  and  for  small  change  they  are  cut 
into  very  exact  proportions,  but  afterward  wcigliod ; 
for  which  purpose  merchants  generally  carry  scales, 
eulh'd  dotcliin,  made  somewhat  after  the  plan  of  tho 
Enfjlish  steelyards. 

The  tael  used  to  l)e  reckoned  at  tl*.  8(/.  sterling  in 
tho  hooks  of  the  Kast  India  Company  ;  but  Its  value 
varies,  and  is  generally  computed  according  to  the 
prieo  paid  per  ounce  for  Spanish  dollars  in  London. 
The  tallies  given  for  this  proportional  value  may  be 
calenlnted  in  pence  sterling,  by  the  multiplier  1'20«. 
Tims,  if  the  price  of  tlio  Spanish  dollar  be  COi/.  per 


ounce,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  60  X  l-208=72-48d. ; 
if  at  66(i.,  the  value  of  the  tael  will  be  79-728d. ;  and 
for  nny  other  price  in  the  same  proportion. 

Fineness  of  Gold  and  Silvtr. — The  fineness  of  gold 
and  silver  is  expressed  by  dividing  the  weight  into 
100  parts,  called  toques  or  touch ;  similar  to  the  mod- 
ern practice  of  France.  Thus,  if  an  ingot  be  98  touch, 
it  is  understood  to  contain  7  parts  of  alloy  and  93  of 
pure  metal,  making  in  the  whole  100. 

The  fineness  of  the  precious  metuls,  expressed  in 
these  decimal  proportions,  may  be  converted  Into  En- 
glish proportions  by  the  following  analogies :  Suppose 
gold  is  91G6  touch  ;  say,  as  100 :  91-66 :  :  12  :  11,  the 
standard,  and  vice  versa ;  and  to  convert  standard  silver 
into  touch,  say,  as  240 :  222 :  :  100  :  92-5,  the  touch  of 
sterling  silver.  Pure  gold  or  silver  without  alloy  is 
called  by  tho  Chinese  sycee ;  and  sometimes,  when  of 
less  purity,  the  metal  is  accepted  a°  ''ycce. 

iSilver  Inpnts  are  used  as  money,  and  weigh  from  i 
a  tael  to  100  taels,  their  value  being  determined  by 
their  weight.  These  ingots  aro  of  the  best  sort  of  sil- 
ver ;  that  is,  about  94  touch. 

Gold  Ingots. — Gold  is  not  considered  as  money,  but 
as  merchandise :  it  is  sold  in  regular  ingots  of  a  de- 
termined weight,  which  the  English  call  shoes  of  gold ; 
tho  largest  of  tlie.ie  weigh  10  taels  each ;  and  the  gold 
is  reckoned  94  touch,  though  it  may  be  only  92  or  93. 

Weights. — Gold  nnd  silver  are  weighed  by  the  catty 
of  16  taels ;  the  tael  is  divided  into  10  mace,  100  can- 
darccns,  or  1000  cash.  100  taels  are  reckoned  to  weigh 
120  oz.  10  dwts.  Xroy,  which  makes  the  tael  equal  to 
579'8  English  grains  or  37'566  grammes. 

The  principal  weights  for  merchandise  are  the  picul, 
the  catty,  and  the  tael ;  the  picul  lieing  divided  into 
100  catties,  or  1600  taels. 

Lbt.  01.  dwts. 

1  Tael  weighs,  Rvoinlupols . .       0     1  rj-333=     H  oz. 

16  Tuels,  or  1  catty 1    h  5-333  —     1  j  lb. 

100  Cnttles,  or  1  pleul 133    tS  6o33  =  138J  lbs. 

Ilcnce  the  picul  weighs  60'472  kilogrammes,  or  162  lbs. 

0  oz.  8  dwts.  13  grs.  Troy. 
The  above  weights  are  sometimes  otherwise  denom- 
inated, especially  by  the  natives :  thus,  tlie  catty  is 
called  gin  ;  the  tael,  lyang;  the  mace,  tchei. ;  the  can- 

i  darcen,  tlvun;  and  tho  cash,  lis. 

There  arc  no  commercial  measures  in  China,  as  alt 
'  dry  goods  and  liquids  arc  sold  by  weight.    In  deliver- 
ing a  cargo,  EngliMli  weights  are  used,  and  afterward 
turned  into  Chinese  piculs  and  catties. 

iMitg  Measure. — That  tisod  in  Cliiini  is  the  covid  or 
cobre ;  it  is  divided  into  10  punts,  and  is  equal  to 
0-3713  metre,  or  14-625  English  inches. 

The  Chinese  have  four  different  measures  answering 
to  the  foot,  viz. : 

Metrel.  Eng.  Inch. 
The  foot  of  the  mathemalieal  tribunal .  =0-3o3   ^  13-126 

The  Imilders'  foot,  called  conBp\i =  0-3'2-.'S  =  12-7 

The  tailors'  and  tradeKMion's  foot =0-3383  .-18-38 

Thi- foot  used  by  ciiKlnuers =0.8211  =;12-a6 

The  11  contains  180  fathoms,  each  10  feet  of  the  laat- 
montioned  length ;  therefore  the  11  ~  1897^  English 
foot ;  and  1924  l'**  measure  n  mean  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian nearly;  but  Europeiui  missionaries  in  China 
have  divided  the  degree  into  '200  lis,  each  li  making 
18'-6  English  feet,  which  gives  the  degree  tiO'lOO  En- 
glish miles,  or  11-131  French  myriametrcs. 

Kiiroji'du  Trade  at  Canton. — As  soon  as  a  vessel  ar- 
rives among  the  islands  which  front  the  entrance  to 
the  Canton  lliver,  she  is  generally  boarded  by  a  pilot, 
who  conducts  her  into  Macao  or  Hong  Kong  roads, 
The  entrance  is,  however,  so  safe  that  shijis  push  on 
without  waiting  for  the  pilot,  who,  if  the  weather  be 
l)ad,  is  sometimes  huig  in  coming  on  board.  Tho  pi- 
lots' immes  arc  n-gistered  at  ihe  Keun-min-fooa  office 

1  near  Mucan;  nnd  for  a  license  to  act  the  sum  of  t600 
is  paid.  The  person  who  tukes  out  the  ilccuHe  some- 
times knows  nothing  nlnmt  ships  or  the  river,  but 
oniployB  fishermen  to  do  tho  duty.     On  the  vessel's 
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arrival  in  the  roads,  the  pilot  goes  on  shore  to  report 
her  at  the  office  of  the  kenn-iniii-foo,  who,  when  be 
has  received  answers  to  his  inquiriss,  gives  a  permit 
for  her  to  pass  through  the  Bogue,  and  orders  a  river 
pilot  on  hoard.  This  pilot  seldom  repairs  on  board  the 
vessel  before  24  hours  have  elapsed.  When  arrived, 
the  vessel  proceeds  through  the  tiogue,  and  up  the  Can- 
ton River  toWhampoa. 

Every  ship  that  enters  the  port  requires  the  service 
of  a  linguist  and  comprador  befo/e  she  can  commence 
unloading,  The  master  used  to  be  required  to  give  a 
written  declaration,  in  duplicate,  solemnly  afHrming 
that  the  ship  has  brought  no  opium.  All  the  trade 
with  foreigners  used  to  !«  confined  to  the  hong  or  se- 
curity merchants;  but  this  restriction  has  recently 
been  abolished ;  and  foreigners  may  now  deal  with  any 
merchant  or  other  party  they  think  fit  to  employ.  The 
linguists  are  government  interpreters,  who  procure  per- 
mits for  delivering  and  taking  in  cargo,  transact  all 
the  custom-house  business,  and  keep  accounts  of  the 
duties.  All  the  minor  charges  of  the  government, 
also,  arc  paid  by  them  ;  in  consideration  of  which  they 
receive  a  fee  of  alx>ut  $173  previously  to  the  vessel's 
departure.  When  a  vessel  wishes  to  discharge  or  re- 
ceive cargo,  the  linguist  is  informed  a  day  or  two  pre- 
viously what  kind  of  goods  aro  to  be  received  or  dis- 
charged, and  in  what  quantities.  I'e  then  applies  for 
a  permit,  which  being  issued,  the  liglitrrs  or  chojv 
boatji  proceed  to  AS'hampoa,  where  they  usually  arrive 
on  the  evening  of  ihc  second  or  morning  of  the  third 
day.  For  a  single  l>oat  the  linguist  used  to  receive  a 
fee  of  #2.1 ;  but  if  a  permit  Iks  obtained  for  from  two  to 
six  l)oats  at  a  time,  the  fee  for  each  boat  was  only  11 
taels  2  mace  (S  cand.,  or  about  $16^. 

When  the  goods  are  re;uly  to  l)e  landed  from  or  sent 
to  the  ship,  the  hoppo  (principal  custom-house  offi- 
cer) sends  a  domestic,  a  writer,  and  ii  po'ice  runner; 
the  hong  merchant  who  has  secured  the  f'lip  sendf  a 
domestic,  called  a  court-going  man  (one  who  attends 
at  the  public  offices  on  ordinary  occasions  in  Iwhulf  of 
his  master);  and  the  linguist  sends  an  accountant  and 
interpreter  to  attcud  at  the  examination  of  the  goods. 
The  hong  merchants  used  to  be  held  responsilile  by 
government  for  all  duties,  whether  on  imiMirts  or  ex- 
ports in  foreign  vessels ;  and  therefore,  when  goods 
were  purch.ised,  it  was  customary  for  the  parties,  be- 
fore fixing  the  price,  to  arrange  lietwocn  themselves 
who  was  actually  to  pay  the  duties.  Of  an  import 
cargo,  each  chi.p-tioat,  according  to  rule,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  rigidly  enforced,  should  contain — of  wool- 
ens, camlets,  and  long-ells,  140  bales;  tin,  iKH)  bars; 
lead,  (MM)  pigs ;  Bombay  cotton,  55  bal,  s  ;  Bengal  cot- 
ton, 80  littles;  l)etcl-nut,  pepper,  etc.,  H(Ki  piculs. 

Of  export  goods,  a  chop-boat  should  take — of  tea, 
BOOchcsts;  of  other  sorts  of  goods,  600  piculs.  If  more 
than  this,  the  bong  merchant  gives  to  the  cho)>-boat, 
for  each  additional  picul,  $t)^.  In  calculating  the  , 
duties  on  export  goods,  00  catties  are  considered  100. 
The  woolens,  long-ells,  and  camlets,  are  measured  by 
the  chang  of  10  covids,  without  any  deduction;  and 
single  articles  arc  numbered.  { 

If,  after  entering  tbo  port,  any  persons  tranship  l 
goods,  it  is  considered  that  the  one  ship  sold  them  to 
tlio  other;  and  in  thai  case  the  same  duty  has  to  Ihj 
paid  as  If  the  goods  were  brought  up  to  ('anton.  Pro- 
visions arc  not  ini'liidcd  in  this  regulation.  ShipH' 
boats  aro  not  allowed  to  carry  up  or  down  any  thing 
chargealiln  with  duty,  (iold,  silver,  C(ip(«T,  and  Irnn 
are  prohibited  to  be  expo.'ted  ;  a  few  culinary  utensils 
are  the  oidy  exceptions.  When  it  is  ilesired  to  exiMirt 
treasure,  the  hong  merchant  must  make  an  estimate 
of  the  valiic  of  the  import  an<l  exjiort  cargoes,  and 
whatever  balance  there  may  lie  in  favor  of  the  ship 
may  then  Ijc  shipped  off  as  treasure.  If  more  cargo 
bo  sent  to  a  ship  than  she  cap  take  on  board,  and  she 
wishes  it  to  be  shipped  -•  board  another,  it  must  lie 
done  within  ^  days  »<Vr  aanouncin,"  I'le  goods  at  the  i 


custom-house,  -<nd  a  hong  merchant  must  state  it  to 
government ;  if  granted,  a  .long  merchant  and  linguist 
are  ordered  to  go  to  Whampoa  and  take  an  account 
of  such  goods  ;  all  which,  with  the  expense  of  boats 

runners,  etc.,  at  Whampoa,  costs  40  or  60  dollars 

Companion  to  Anglo-Ckinete  Calendar;  p.  99-101. 

liong  Merchantf. — Previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  new  system,  it  had  been  the  invariable  practice, 
enforced  by  law,  that  all  foreign  vessels  arriving  in 
the  port  shou'a  employ,  as  broker  or  agent,  a  hong  or 
security  ncarchant,  who  became,  by  doing  so,  responsi- 
ble to  t!ie  government  for  the  duties.     These  mer- 
chants, who  were  but  few  in  number,  were  the  only 
individvala  in  the  empire  legally  authorized  to  trade 
with  forc.'gnc's,  a  privilege  for  which  they  had  to  pay 
very  largely.     But  after  an  arrangement  had  been 
made  with  any  particular  hong  merchant  for  securing 
a  ship,  her  captain  or  supercargo  might  deal  with  ".ny 
other  hong  merchant,  or  even  with  any  outside  mer- 
chant (or  merchant  not  belonging  to  the  hong)  : 
pleased.     The  peculiar  duty  of  the  hong  merchant  was 
to  pay  the  duties  on  both  the  inward  and  outwaru  car- 
i?oes ;  and  hence  arose  the  practice  of  foreigners  buy- 
ing all  goods  fiir  ex|K)rt  duty  paid,  and  selling  ull  the 
g  )ods  brought  with  them  free  of  duty,  the  duties  being, 
in  both  cases,  paid  by  the  hong  merchants  who  had 
sei  ired  the  ship ;  and  hence,  also,  the  ignorance  of 
mod':  forelgtiers  us  to  the  amount  of  the  duties.     But 
now  'hat  the  privilege  of  the  bong  merchants  has  been 
alioliibed,  the  duties  will  have  to  be  paid  to  llic  t'hi- 
;  ncse  a  'thorities  by  the  parties  importing  and  axport- 
!  ing,  in  the  same  way  as  in  this  countrj'. 
I      Port  '!harr)K»  arc  fixed  v.nuer  the  new  treaty  at  live 
1  mace  |ie,'  register  ton,  in  full  of  all  charges;  no  that 
tlic  eompi  ',x  system  that  jireviously  obtained  for  charg- 
ing 'hose  duties  is  now,  in  so  far  at  least  Ub  Ttritisb 
,  "'      i  are  concerned,  at  an  cud.     Vessels  imiwrtiu);  rice 
111  other  grain  into  any  of  the  live  porta  open  to  liriish 
vessels,  are  liable  to  no  charges  whatever;  but  if  tncy 
take  away  an  export  cargo,  they  then  have  to  pay  the 
duties  on  such  cargo  agreeably  to  the  tariff,  and  one 
I  moiety  of  the  tonnage  dues,  or  2J  mace  per  ton. 
The  whole  number  of  vessels  arriving  iit  Ciinton  in 
18.')i  was  320,  with  the  tonnage  of  154,1     .     Of  this 
nnmlier,  1.S7  were  British,  &>  American,  'J.A  Dutch,  21 
I  .Spanish,  11  Danish,  and  18  Peruvian.     The  latter,  we 
imagine,  arc  all  engaged  in  kidnapping,  a  system  which 
condemns  hundreds  of  (J  hinese  to  a  speedy  death  among 
the  guano  itilands  of  Callara.     These  vessels  brought 
in  the  same  year  goods  to  the  value  of  £796,20,5,  con- 
stituting Canton  a  good,  but  not  a  first-rate  customer 
to  Euroi*.     Of  cotton  goods  our  merchants  purchased 
$3,70»),426  ;  of  rice,  $300,000  worth  ;  and  every  thing 
else  in  infinitesimal  quantity.     Fish-maws,  beclic-de- 
mer,  cloves,  shark-fins,  sandul-wood,  liquors,  appear 
to  meet  with  the  readiest  sale  in  the  great  sea-port  of 
China.     The  exports  make  a  little  lietter  appearance ; 
but  still  they  are  far  from  large.     The  tea  trade  has 
flown  to  Shanghai,  the  value  exported  from  Canton 
lieing  in  1864  only  f4.(>27,5,')2,  but  a  fraction  of  tlie 
exportat  the  northern  port.     ,Silk  is  sold  to  the  value  uf 
about  |(l,140,f>00,  and  curiosities  make  up  the  remain- 
der.    Banilioo  and  rattan  ware,  bono  and  ivory  toys, 
China  dishes  and  lacjucrcd  ware,  mother-of-pearl  una 
marble  slabs,  preserves  and  drugs,  sugar-candy  and 
pitchers,  all  testily  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinere, 
and  the  boundlesH  opulence  of  certain  classes  in  Kuropj 
anil  America.     Tito  whole  amounts  only  to  tl,  I4'),:tii8 
a  year,  and  this  endures  an  exorliitunt  weight  of  tax- 
ation. 

The  tonnage  paid  by  British  ships  alone  amountcil 
to  £117, 8,14,  or  nearly  10  per  cent,  ml  vnlonm  upon 
the  whole  movement  iif  llrilish  trut!-  in  that  ixirl.  Tlie 
customs  dues  of  Calcotta,  heavy  as  wt  believe  them 
to  lie,  are  u  trifie  when  compared  to  those  uf  Canton, 
which  average  very  nearly  17  rupees  a  ton, — Hung 
Kong  lloveifimtHt  liiimtl*. 
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Foreir/n  Merchants. — These  consist  of  British,  Amer- 
ican, French,  Dutch,  Danish,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and 
I'ortugucse,  with  Parsee  and  India  i  Mohammedan 
British  subjects.  The  Americans,  French,  and  Dutch 
have  each  consular  a){ents  recognized  t>y  the  imperial 
government.  The  same  privileges  have  l)een,  or  are 
to  be,  conceH  jd  to  all  foreigners  that  have  l)een  grant- 
ed to  the  English. 
KATF.B  OK  Commission  ih  Chima,  agriiei>  cpoh  in  Novemiieii, 

IS31,  AND  BSVI8ED  BY  TUK  ClIAMIIKB  OF  CoMllEBCE,  MAnCll, 

1.  Un  all  sales  of  opium,  cotton,  cochineal, 
ciitnplior  baroos,  birds'  nests,  diamonds, 
and  other  precious  stones,  pearls,  ships, 
boiiHes S  per  cent, 

i.  On  sales  of  all  other  goods 5  per  cent. 

3.  On  returns,  if  in  goods 'i\  percent. 

4,  On  returns.  If  In  treasure,  bullion,  or  bills.  1  per  cent. 
i.  On  purchases,  not  being  returns  for  goods 

sold: 

l8t»  Of  raw  Bilk 8  percent. 

2d.  Of  manufactured  silk 5  per  cent 

8d.  Of  all  other  goods 5  per  cent. 

0,  On  inspecting  teas,  whether  for  returns  or 

nthcrwisv,  an  additional  charge  of. \  per  cent 

T,  On  sale,  purchase,  or  shipment  of  bullion. .  1  per  cent 
g.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiation  of  bills 
when    not    involving  responsibility    as 

drawer  or  indorscr 1  per  cent. 

9.  On  drawing,  sale,  or  negotiating  of  hills 
when  guaranteed  by  the  agent  as  drawer 
or  indorscr,  and  not  covered  by  adequate 
security 2J  per  cent. 

10.  On  piirciiusing  bills,  or  effecting  rcmittaucc 

liy  bills,  of  the  agent  or  othenvise 1  per  cent 

11.  On  negotiating  loans  or  respondentia 2  pur  cent. 

12.  On  gunrantoeing  bills,  bonds,  or  other  cn- 

gngcmcntx 2i  per  cent. 

10,  On  guaranteeing  sales  when  especially  iv- 
((uired  without  Including  responsibility 
f't  remittances 2^  per  cent. 

14.  Oil  guaranteeing  botli  sules  and  reniittaucu 

of  proceeds 1  per  cent. 

15.  On  billn  of  exchange,  returned  prcilested..  tperoiut 

16.  On  letters  of  credit  for  inercontilo  purimses  'H  per  cent. 

17.  On  all  atlvances  of  money  for  purposes  (if 

trade,  whether  the  goods  are  con8ign*,'d 
to  the  agent  or  not,  and  where  a  commis- 
sion uf  5  per  cent  is  not  charged 2|  per  cent. 

18.  On  ordering  goods  or  superintending  the 

fullilluient  uf  contracts,  where  no  other 
couunlssion  is  deri\ed 2^  per  cent. 

19.  On  all  poods,  treasure,  etc.,  consigned,  and 

ftfterwiu-d  withdrawn  or  Kent  to  auction, 
and  for  goods  consigned  for  additional 
delivery  to  others \  commission. 

20.  On    |-rocuri!ig  fW-lght,  or  advertising  as 

agents,  or  owners,  or  commander*,  on  the 
anxiunt  of  freight,  whether  the  same 
passes  through  the  hands  of  thu  agent  or 

not f>  per  cent 

CI,  On  receiving  Inward  freight 1  per  cent, 

22,  On  ships'  disbursements 2i  iht  cent, 

i'i.  On  cluirterlng  ships  for  other  parties 21  \kt  cent, 

24,  tin  cfTecting  insurance,  or  writing  orders 

fur  lusurauco i  per  cent, 

25,  Settling  insumnco  losses,  total  or  partial, 

and  on  procuring  return  uf  premium  . , ,  1  per  cent. 

2C,  Del)t.s,whcm  a  process  at  luw  or  arbitra- 
(iun  is  necessary,  2i  i»er  cent,  ;  andif  re- 
eovered B  \wv  cent, 

27,  (.'ollrcting  house  rent 2|  per  cent. 

25,  Acting  for  the  estate's  of  persons  deceased, 

as  executors  or  ndministratorK 5  per  cent, 

20,  The  nianngement  uf  the  estates  of  othi-rs, 

on  the  amount  n>eeived 2i  per  cent. 

oO.  All  cash  receipts,  not  WTviug  for  the  pur- 
cliase  of  goods,  and  not  otiierwisfi  spt^ci- 
lied  above 1  per  cent, 

31.  Sliriifflng 2  per  mil. 

il2.  Transhipping  goods 1  per  cent 

S>,  All  odvauees  not  punctually  U<)uldated,  the 
agent  to  have  the  option  of  charging  u 
second  commission,  as  ui>.m  a  fresh  ad- 
vnnoe,  provided  tiie  eluirgo  does  not  uci^ur 
tiiii'o  in  the  same  vi  ar 1  percent, 

1(4.  At  tlie  option  of  the  agent,  on  tin*  amount 
debited  or  credited  within  the  year,  in- 
Fiuriingintcrcstaudcxeepllngonly  Items 
on  whicli  a  connnission  of  t>  per  cent  lias 

been  charged 1  per  cent 

N.R.— This  charge  not  to  tie  applied  to  paying  over  a  l>al- 

siioi:  line  on  an  account  made  up  to  a  particular  peri  id,  unless 

where  kikIi  balance  is  w  tltdravii  without  renHiimilil<^  notlcj. 
Opium,  whicli  isliy  far  liio  umst  prolltalile  uf  all  the 

articles  iiuiKirtcd  into  China,  is  excluded  from  the 


I  otficial  account  of  imports,  which  comprises  those  ar- 
ticles only  that  are  legally  admissible.  Although, 
however,  it  be  nominally  excluded,  opium  is  openly, 
systematically,  and  easily  intro<luced  ;  the  trade  in  it 
being,  in  fact,  as  safe  and  as  regular  as  that  in  any 
other  commodity,  while  it  is  incomparably  more  ex- 
tensive. Notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have  some- 
times been  made  to  effect  its  exclusion,  the  imports 
have  continued  rapidly  to  increase.  In  1816-'17  they 
amounted  to  only  321U  chests,  whereas  in  18"29-'30  they 
had  increased  to  about  14,0(10  chests ;  and  tliey  are 
now  estimated  at  about  51,000  chests,  wcrth  about 
$33,000,000.  So  rapid  an  increase  in  the  production 
and  consumption  of  a  drug  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  in 
the  history  of  commerce.  It  is  probalde,  however, 
that  its  importation  will  shortly  receive  a  check;  for 
it  is  believed  that  the  Chinese,  aware  at  last  of  the  im- 
potency  of  the  attempts  to  prevent  its  introduction, 
are  aliout  to  legalize  its  importation  and  culture  in  the 
empire.  And  us  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  China  is  un- 
derstood to  oc  well  suited  to  the  growth  of  the  poppy, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  its  cultivation  will  be 
rapidly  extended.  Should  this  expectation  be  realized, 
it  will  produce  a  very  important  change  in  the  trade 
of  China.  On  the  wliole,  however,  we  incline  to  think 
that  the  cliangc  will  be  beneficial.  It  will  go  far  to 
restore  the  balance  between  the  imports  and  exports 
without  draining  China  of  her  bullion ;  and  it  will  en- 
alile  her  to  purchase  larger  quantities  of  the  manufac- 
tures and  other  products  of  this  and  other  countries. 
Tlie  change  in  question,  supiiosi"g  it  to  lie  realized, 
will,  however,  seriously  affect  India,  which  furnishes 
almost  all  the  opium  sent  to  China,  and  the  culture 
and  sale  of  which,  besides  affording  employment  and 
subsistence  to  a  large  population,  yields  a  net  revenue 
to  the  Kast  India  Company  of  considerably  more  than 
£3,000,000  a  year! 

Shanghai  is  situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Kiung-Su,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
sea,  on  the  Kiver  Woo-.Sung,  in  about  lat.  31°  10'  N., 
long.  120°  00'  E.  The  river,  which  may  be  navigated 
by  large  ships  for  a  considerablo  distance  above  the 
town,  crosses  the  grand  canal,  and,  consequently,  makes 
.Shanghai  an  entrepot  for  all  the  vast  and  fertile  coun- 
tries traversed  by  tlie  canal  and  by  the  great  rivers 
with  which  it  is  connected  ;  and  hence  the  present  im- 
portance of  this  euiporiuin,  as  evinced  by  the  extent 
of  our  trade  with  it  in  1M48 ;  and  hence,  also,  the  in- 
linitcl.\'  greater  importance  to  which  its  commerce  will 
hereafter  most  probably  attain. 

Exports  or  Tba  from  China, 


To  Great  Britain,  184.S-'4(i 
To  (ireut  llritain.  l'<4!t-'.'i(l 
To  (ireat  Itrituin,  ISMI-M 
To  Inited  Slates   ISM    M 

From  this  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount 
of  the  exports  of  black  tea  to  (ireat  Britain  is  increas- 
ing very  fust,  at  the  rate  of  '-'0  per  cent,  per  annum ; 
and  was  in  1850-51  seven  times  us  great  as  the  ex- 
ports of  green  tea ;  while  the  exports  of  black  tea  to 
the  United  States  were  ouly  two-tliirds  the  exports  of 
green  tea. 

KxWRTH  OF  Tea  moM  Ciiina. 


Venr  enilinn  June. 

Uiiltril  Stntn, 

Ureal  Britala. 

|v^4 

PouiidB, 
2T.8(17,nOO 

:!i,r>iri,(Hiii 
4ii,-'4(i,niKi 

Poiiniln. 
71,217,000 

IS.V. 

IMM 

Rtl.WKI,!!!!!! 
Ol.lia.MKlO 

Trmie  iritk  the  Indian  hitwih,  ett:—l\\  his  evidence 
before  the  select  coiuniittee  of  the  II<iu«c  of  Co,nmon8, 
Mr.  Crawfurd  gave  the  following  details  with  respect 
to  the  native  foreign  trade  with  China: 

"The  principal  part  nf  the  Jiink  or  shipping  trade  is  carried 
on  by  the  four  contiguous  provinces  of  Cnnlon,  Fokien,  Che- 
klaiig,  anil  Klaiincn,  No  fon'lgn  trade  is  permitted  with  the 
ishiiid  of  Korinosai  and  1  have  no  means  of  describing  the  ox- 
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ten*  of  the  traffic  which  uiay  bu  condiict'Ml  betMreen  China,  Co- 
ivm,  Aiiit  the  Le^Uuw  isUnds.  The  tuil->wiiig  ar*)  ihv  coun- 
tries with  which  China  canioa  on  a  timlc  in  Junks:  viz.,  Ja- 
pan, thu  Philippines,  tlio  So^:.loo  iBlaiidf,  Celebes,  tht^  Mohic- 
caR,  Borneo,  Java,  Sumatra/Singup  >»',  Khio,  thf  <  ast  coast 
of  the  Malayan  peninsula  li^iani,  Cochin  China,  Cu)  uxllft,  and 
Tonquin;  and  these  m-.y,  in  all,  employ  ab<»m  ':.ti  Junks. 
The  jMirts  of  Chin*  at  which  this  tiude  ia  conducted  are,  Can- 
ton,  Tcha'>-tcheou,  Nomhong,  Ilueitcheon,  8iiheng,  Kong- 
moon,  Changlim,  and  Hainan,  iu  the  proviuie  of  Canton; 
Amoy  and  Chiiiohew,  in  the  province  of  Kokien  .  .Ningpo  and 
Siang-hai,  in  ihe  province  of  Chekiang;  and  Soutcheon,  in 
the  province  of  Klunnan.  The  above  estipiate  does  not  in- 
clude a  great  number  of  small  junks  belonging  to  the  Island 
of  Hainan,  which  carry  on  trade  with  Tonquin,  Cochin  China. 
Cambodia,  Biani,  and  Hiugapure.  Thosi-  for  Slam  amount 
yearly  to  about  &0,  and  for  th"  Cochin  4  hinesu  dominions  tu 
about  42;  thestj  alone  would  bring  the  tutul  number  of  ves- 
sels carrying  on  a  direct  trade  Utween  China  and  foreign 
countries  to  GOT.  The  trade  with  .Iiquin  in  confined  to  thu 
port  of  Nint,'po,  in  Chrklang,  a.id  (-xpnssly  limited  to  10  ves- 
sels; hut  as  the  illstance  from  Nangahjiki  is  a  voyage  of  ro 
more  than  four  days.  It  is  performt'd  twice  a  year.  With  the 
exception  of  this  oranch  of  trade,  thofon-ign  lutercouweof  the 
two  provinccit,  (  lekiang  and  Kiannan,  which  are  famous  for 
the  pruduction  uf  raw  silk,  t<-us,  andnaukeens,isconttned  to  the 
Philippine  Islands,  T>>nquin,  C'ochiu  I'hina,  <'umbudla,  and 
Slum :  and  none  of  this  class  of  \essels,  that  1  inn  a\van>  of. 
have  ever  fuuHd  their  way  to  the  western  parts  of  the  Indian 
Archli>elago.  The  number  of  these  trading  with  Slam  is  24, 
all  of  considerubK'  sire ;  those  trading  with  the  Cochin  I'hi- 
ncsG  dominions,  16,  also  of  cousideiuble  size;  and  those  trail- 
ing with  tliu  Philippines,  5;  making  in  tUI  4i>,  uf  which  the  av- 
erage burden  does  not  fall  Nhort  of  17.01)0  tuus.  Ik'sidt  .s  the 
junks  now  descrilK'd,  there  is  another  nunuToiis  class,  which 
nmy  be  denominated  the  colonial  shipping  of  the  t'hiiu>fse. 
Wherever  the  Chinese  are  settled  In  any  numbers,  junks  of 
tUl  **  ncrlption  i^re  to  be  founds  enth  as  in  .Tava,  Sumatra. 
tbf  'J  :  '  'Malacca,  etc,;  bu.  the  largest  commerce  of  this 
<k»>, .;  <  onducted  from  the  Cochin  tlhlnese  dominions, 

ctpeclally  irum  tsiani,  where  th  e  number  wns  estimated  to  me 
at  200.     Several  junks  Vicrlption  from  thelatter  coun- 

tn-  come  annually  to  Sm-  e,  «!  which  the  burden  is  not 
less  than  from  oOO  to  400  tons.  The  junks  which  trade  l)c- 
tween  China  and  the  p  Jjacent  countries  are  stime  of  them 
owned  and  built  in  China ;  but  a  considerable  '.umber  also  in 
the  latter  countries,  {larticularly  in  Hiam  and  (;ochin  China. 
Uf  those  carrying  on  the  Siamese  trade,  indeed,  no  less  tlian 
81  out  uf  the  VJ,  of  considerable  size,  were  repnsented  to  mv 
as  being  built  and  oHUcd  in  Siam.  The  small  junk  :  liowt-ver, 
carr>-ing  on  tlut  trade  of  Hainan,  sre  all  built  an  '  v>ned  iu 
China.  The  junks,  whether  colonial  or  trading  ■  W  t  with 
China,  var>*  in  burden  from  2000  plculf«  to  1.'), 000,  or  ti  r  y  dead 
weight  fn)m  120  to  0(»0  tons.  Of  th.>«o  of  the  la»'t  slut  '  have 
only  seen  three  or  four,  and  these  were  at  Slam,  and  the  same 
which  were  commonly  employed  in  carrying  a  mission  and  u 
tribute  yearly  from  Siam  to  Canton.  Of  the  whole  of  the  large 
class  of  Junks,  I  should  think  the  average  burden  will  not  In- 
overrated  at  .>)0  tons  each,  which  would  make  Ihe  total  tctn- 
nago  employed  in  the  native  foreign  trude  ofchlna  iM'tween 
60,000  and  70,1)00  tons,  exclusive  of  the  small  junks  of  Hainan, 
which,  estimated  at  160  tons  each,  would  make  in  all  about 
80,000  tons. 

**Tbe  junks  built  In  China  arc  usually  constructed  of  fir 
and  other  inferior  woods.  When  they  arrive  in  CamlxHlia, 
Slam,  and  the  Malayan  islands,  tliey  conimouty  turnish  them- 
selves with  masts,  rudders,  and  wooden  anchors,  of  the  supe- 
rior timtxT  of  these  countHes.  The  Junks  )>uilt  in  Siam  are  a 
superior  class  of  vessels,  the  planks  and  upi>er  works  being  in- 
variably teak.  The  cost  of  ship-building  is  highest  at  the  port 
of  Amoy,  in  Pokh-u,  and  loweht  In  Siam.  At  thfse  places,  and 
at  Chang-llm,  In  Canton,  the  cost  of  a  iunk  of  ^)00  plcuts,  or 
47(1  tons  burden,  was  stated  to  me.  by  severnl  onnimuders  of 
junko,  to  Ih>  as  follows:  at  Siam,  $7400;  Clmn^'-lini,  $10,iHN); 
Amoy,  $2l,<MKl.  A  junk  of  the  size  Just  named  has  commonly 
A  crew  of  1(0  liHuds.  consisting  of  the  following  offlrers,  Ix'Hldes 
tho  erew:  a  cominand<>r,  a  pilot,  an  aceuuiitant,  a  captain  of 
the  helm,  a  captain  of  the  anchor,  and  a  cuptain  of  the  hold. 
The  commMinler  receives  no  pay,  hut  has  the  advantage  of  the  , 
cabin  accommodation  for  passengers,  reckoned  <in  the  voyage 
N'tween  Canton  and  Slugnpore  worth  150  Spanish  dollurs.  He  i 
Is  also  the  agent  of  the  owners,  and  rerelves  a  cummisslou. 
commonly  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  jtrotitH  of  such  share  of  the 
adventure,  geuemlly  a  very  consbierHble  one.  in  Mhleh  they 
an-  concerned.  The  pilot  receives  fir  the  voyuge  $2iMt  of  wages, 
and  M  picnls  of  freight  out  and  humc  I'tu*  helmsman  bus  ir> 
piculs  of  fndght  aiul  no  wages.  Thtj  eapluins  of  tiie  uut-hur 
and  the  hold  have  l*  plculii  uf  freight  each ;  uud  the  laauieu  t 


picuU  each.     Nouj  of  these  havt;  any  wages.     The  ofiicers  an.) 
aeamea  of  the  (olouial  Junks  aru  dllferently  rewtuded.    In  ;. 
Siamese  Junk,  fui  example,  trading  between  the  Siamese  cup. 
ital  and  Slngaiwrt-,  uf  GOOO  piculs  bunbui.  the  commander  anJ 
pilot  had  earh  $100  fur  the  voyage,  "■»♦''  '2  piculs  of  fifji^iit 
apf  '  e.    The  accountant  and  helmsman  had  half  of  this  allow- 
an< '    and  esch  seaman  had  $1J,  with  5  picnls  of  frelgnt.    iu 
construction  and  uutllt,  Chinese  Junks  are  clumsy  and  awk- 
>i  inl  in  the  txtreme.     Tlie  Chlneso  are  quitu  unacquainted 
unh  navigativxi,  saving  the  knowledge  of  the  cuuipuss;  nol- 
withstaiiiinh  this,  as  their  pilots  are  expert,  their  vuyagon 
short,  and  as  they  hardly  ever  sail  except  at  the  height  uf  thu 
loousoons,  v^hen  a  fair  iind  steady  t  ur8  knots'  ureezo  csrricu 
them  directly  from  po.t  to  pott,  the  aea  risk  is  very  small. 
During  \'i  years*  actinaintance  w'th  this  branch  of  tiailc,  1 
can  recollect  hearing  of  but  four  shipvt  recks;  and  in  ail  those 
instances  the  ctws  wp-  saved.    The  eonitniction  and  ngging 
uf  a  Chiuest!  junk  may  oo  looked  upon  as  her  proper  n-gistrj-, 
and  they  are  a  very  effectual  quo  ;  for  the  lea.st  deviation  from 
them  would  subject  ii.r  at  once  to  foreign  charg<'K  and  foreign 
duties,  and  to  all  kinds  ^f  suspicion.     Thu  colonial  junks, 
which  are  of  a  ni're  comntOvtiooH  form  and  outfit,  If  visititii; 
China,  am  snbjtited  tu  the  sairo  duties  as  foreign  vessela 
.Innks  built  in  Siam,  or  any  ot'aer  adj  /rent  c<mutry,  if  con- 
structed and  fitt'ii  out  after  the  cus^cnmry  model,  are  admit- 
ted to  trade  to  China  upon  the  same  terras  as  these  built  aiul 
owned  In  the  country.     If  any  part  of  tlie  crew  consist  of  Si- 
!  amesc,  t'oehin  Ciiinet^e.  .^r  clher  forulgners,  tho  latter  are  ml- 
i  mittcd  uiily  at  the  port  uf  t^anton ;  and  If  (jund  in  any  other 
I  part  of  China,  would  N  Mtized  and  taken  up  by  the  police  ex- 
I  actl*  in  the  same  manner  »j  if  ihey  ver:*  Kuropeain.    The 
I  native  trade  of  China  condu>'ted  with  fureipr,  countries  is  not 
\  a  claiulerttinecomnierce.  unnckuGwledgcdby  L!ioChlnesolftwr, 
but  ba.-i  in  every  ease  at  least  the  cxpTCsa  sane t it  n  of  the  vice 
roy  or  governor  of  tho  province,  who,  or,  peUtion,  decides  the 
number  of  junks  that  sb.ail  N    allowed  to  engage  i.i  i(,  mid 
even  enumerates  the  articles  which  It  shsl!  Iki  legal  to  export 
and  import.     At  every  jiort,  alf-o,  where  such  a  foreign  trade 
■•  sanctioned,  then-  is  a  hong  or  body  of  securlly  merchants, 
a.i  at  Canton;  a  fact  which  showfc  clearly  enough  that  th!s  'n- 
stitution  is  |>arcel  of  the  laws  or  customs  of  ('hina,  and  not  o 
peculiar  restraint  imposed  ui»un  the  Inttrcoui'se  with  V.mo 
i  IH'au.s.     The  Chinese  junks  priun  rly  constructed  pay  no  nieafl- 
urenu>nt  duty,  and  no  cnmslntw  or  present;  dtitics,  however, 
'  are  paid  upon  goods  exported  and  import'»d,  Mbich  seem  to 
;  differ  at  tho  ditTerent  j-rovinces.     They  arc  highest  at  .\moy, 
and  lowest  in  the  islautl  of  Hainan.     The  Chinese  traders  of 
Siam  infonned  me  that  they  carried  on  the  fninrst  and  eusicst 
trade,  subject  to  the  fewest  restrictions,  in  the  ytovlf  of  Ningpo 
;  and  Slang-hat,  ill  Chekiang,  and  Soutchcon,  In  Kiunni.u.  Great 
dexterity  seems  every  w  here  to  bo  exerciMHl  I'y  the  Chlnesu  in 
'  evading  the  duties.     One  practice,  which  is  very  often  follow- 
ed, will  afford  a  gitod  exp.mple  of  this.     The  eoastiiig-trjde  of 
tMiina  is  nearly  fri'c  from  all  duties  and  other  Imposts.     The 
merchant  takes  advantage  ofthis;  and,  intending  in  rerJItyto 
proceed  to  Staui  or  Cochin  China,  for  example,  clears  n  junk 
out  fur  the  island  of  Hainan,  and  thus  avoids  ttiu  payim  ut  of 
duties.     When  she  returns  she  will  lie  four  or  five  days  otT  tin? 
'  m«>nth  of  the  jwrt,  until  a  regular  bargain  bt;  mad*^  with  thu 
''iistom-houst^  oflicers  for  the  reduction  of  duties.     The  threat 
,  held  out  In  such  cases  is  to  proceed  to  another  }>ort,  and  tIniH 
i  deprive  the  public  nrticera  of  their  cnstoniar>'  iH'riinisltes,    I 
i  was  assured  of  the  frequ^-ncy  of  this  practice  by  Chinese  mer- 
'  chants  of  (/i>chiu  ('hina.  as  well  as  by  several  coninuuiders  of 
■  junks  at  Singapoi*e.     Prori  the  last-named  persons  I  hud  an- 
uthi^r  fact  uf  sonu>  conse((uence,  as  eouneeted  with  the  ( 'hineso 
trade  ;  viz.,  that  a  good  many  of  the  Junks  carrying  on  trade 
with  foreign  ports  to  the  westward  of  China  otleu  procenUd 
on  voyages  to  the  northward  in  the  same  season.     In  tliirt 
nuinner  they  stated  that  alxoit  20  considerable  junks,  be«idt's 
a  ^reat  nmiiy  '^mall  one.i,  proceeded  annually  from  Canton  to 
^|)Uchong,  one  of  the  capital.s  of  Kiannan,  a.:d  in  wealth  and 
commerce  the  rival  uf  Canton,  where  tin  y  sold  about  2iHi  ehestB 
of  opium  at  an  advance  of  f>0  ynr  cent.  iM'Vond  the  Canton 
prices.     Another  place  where  tho  Canton  Junks,  to  the  ntniilier 
olfive  or  six,  rejMiir  annually,  is  t^hlnchew,  in  the  provirue  of 
Cantim,  within  the  tJulf  of  IVehelfy,  or  VeMow  Sea,  and  as 
far  north  an  the  B7tb  degree  of  latitude." — Aj>j»'mti.r,  Jit'jU'rt 
o/  ISi^O,  p.  20,s. 

A  Cbine.'^e  shijt  or  jimk  is  HcUloin  the  pro|K'rty  of  oiu; 
individual.  Sotuetiinos  40,  5(1,  or  even  1(H>  dillVrent 
nierehunts  piirebaso  ti  vchnoI,  nntl  divide  her  into  us 
nmny  diU'crent  con»|iarUn(;nt8  u>  thero  are  ijurtiiers,  so 
thut  mich  knows  hi 4  own  purtieular  part  of  the  ship, 
\vhieh  he  is  at  Uherty  to  lit  up  and  seeiiro  us  he  pic.tses. 
Tho  l)i)lk-hea<U,  Uy  which  these  divisions  are  fitrnu'd, 
eotiHist  uf  stuut  jiUtiks,  bu  well  cuulk«U  ud  to  be  com- 
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plctely  wn'eNti(;ht.  A  8hip  thtis  formed  may  etrike 
(III  II  rock,  iintl  yet  suntuiu  no  Herious  injnry ;  a  leak 
sprin^inK  in  one  division  of  tlie  hold  will  not  be  ut- 
tisnded  witit  any  daiimge  to  articles  placed  in  another ; 
uiul,  from  hur  Krmne£»,  she  it  qualitied  to  resist  a  more 
vhaa  ordinary  shock.  A  considerable  loss  of  stowage 
is,  u(  cflurM,  Biiatained;  but  the  'Jliinese  exports  gen- 
erally contain  u  considernblu  value  in  small  bulk.  It 
is  only  the  very  largest  class  of  junks  that  have  so 
umny  owners ;  but  even  in  the  smallest  class  the  nuni- 
lier  is  very  co!isidera!)le.^.See  CliiyA. 

Caiivae  (.It.  'J'lule  n  luiVi' ,-  Ger.  Hegeltuch ;  It.  Oine- 
ras2(»,  l.vnu;  Kuss.  I'uruttuoe  poloinu,  J'aruisina;  Sp. 
iMui),  unbleached  doth  of  hemp  or  Jiax,  chiefly  used 
fur  sails  for  shipping. 

Caoutchouc.  "This  substance,  which  has  lieen 
inipropcrl\'  termed  clastic  gum,  and  vulgprly,  from  its 
I'onnnun  application  to  rub  out  pencil  murks  on  paper, 
India  rithber,  is  obtained  from  the  milk>juico  of  differ- 
ent plants  in  hot  countries.  The  chief  of  these  are  the 
Jiitivpha  elnalirtt,  and  I'rcrola  elasticii.  The  juice  is 
applied  in  successive  coatings  on  a  mould  of  clay,  and 
dried  liy  the  lire  or  in  the  sun ;  and  when  of  a  sutli- 
cicnt  thickness,  the  mould  is  crushed  and  the  pieces 
shaken  out.  Acids  separate  the  cuoulchouc  from  the 
thinner  part  of  the  juice  at  once,  by  coagulating  it, 
Tlin  juice  of  old  plants  yields  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
weight;  that  of  younger  plants  less.  Its  color,  when 
fresh,  is  yellowish-white,  but  it  grows  darker  liy  ex- 
posure to  tha  air.  The  elasticity  of  this  substance  is 
its  most  remarkable  property ;  when  warmed,  as  by 
immersion  in  hot  water,  slips  of  it  nmy  bo  drawn  out 
tu  I  or  H  times  their  original  length,  and  will  return  to 
their  former  dimensions  neorly.  Cold  renders  it  stiff 
and  iigid,  but  warmth  restores  its  original  elasticity. 
Exposed  to  the  fire,  it  softens,  swell:*  up,  am!  burns 
with  a  bright  tiamc.  In  Cuvennc  it  is  used  to  give 
light  ns  a  candle." — Uke's  J)ict.     See  I.M)i.\  UiaiuKU. 

Caoutchouc  has  become  an  article  of  very  considera- 
ble importance.  51.  de  la  Condamine,  who  was  one 
of  the  lirst  to  communicato  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  it,  mentions  that,  owing  to  its  lieiiig  vmpc(- 
vious  to  water,  it  was  made  into  boots  by  the  Indians. 
—  1  ii/age  <le  la  Jiiritre.  <le.i  Amazimes,  p.  7G.  It  is  now 
eraph'-.ed  in  a  similar  way  here.  Means  have,  within 
these  few  years,  been  discovered  of  reducing  it  to  o 
stiitc  of  solution;  und  when  thin  lilaments  of  it  arc 
epread  over  cloth  or  any  othef  substance,  it  is  rendered 
impervious  alike  to  nir  and  water.  Air-cushions  and 
pillows  are  nmnufactured  in  this  way;  us  arc  water- 
proof cloaks,  now  in  very  extensive  demand,  hats, 
boots,  shoes,  etc.  It  is  also  extensively  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  braces  and  other  orticles  which  it  is 
desirable  should  jhisscsb  considerable  elasticity ;  und 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will  be  employed  still 
more  extensively,  and  in  a  still  greater  variety  of  ways. 

The  greot  variety  of  purposes  to  which  its  elasticity 
and  iniperviousness  to  water  und  to  air  have  occasion- 
ed its  application  are  too  numerous  and  familiar  to 
be  particularized  in  this  place.  The  extent  of  its  em- 
ployment in  liritain  in  tlio  several  branches  of  manu- 
facture is  shown  by  the  quantity  of  caoutchouc  import- 
eil,  which,  for  the  year  emling  January .'),  1861,  amount- 
ed to  17,:i'J0  cwt.  The  total  <iuantity  exported  from 
I'aru  alone,  in  lHo2,  was  3'.>,8(;u  cwt.,  ami  HU,4l!5  pairs 
of  slides.  The  lilaturc  of  caoutchouc,  for  the  nmnufac- 
ture  of  clastic  fabrics,  such  as  doth,  cord,  tape,  braces, 
etc.,  is  »n  important  and  increasing  branch  of  our  na- 
tional industry.  This  o|)erution  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  various  patents,  all  modilications  mure  or 
les-  perfect  of  our  general  principle,  namely,  that  of 
reducing  it  to  threails  by  means  of  steel  edges  acting 
either  on  the  bottle  caoutchouc  compressed  in  a  mould, 
on  the  solid  cuke,  or  l>y  cutting  it  when  stretched  on  a 
maiulrd  of  wood,  which  is  set  in  rapid  revolution.  In 
this  oiHiration  water  is  allowed  to  trickle  over  the  cut- 
t':ig  bli\dcs  in  order  to  prevent  the  cohesion  that  would 


otiierw'se  impede  their  progress.  In  thi:<  mannet 
thread  of  50(10  yards  to  a  pound  weight  is  produced. 
Previous  to  its  employment  in  the  manufacture  of  tex- 
tile fabrics,  it  is  ■.  ;cssary  to  render  the  thread  inelas- 
tic, which  is  etlected  by  winding  it  tightly  on  reeU 
and  allowing  it  to  remain  in  thai  condition  until  near- 
ly deprived  of  its  elasticity — which  is  afterward  re- 
stored by  exposing  it  to  the  action  of  a  heated  smooth- 
ing-iron. Sheets  are  sometimes  cut  from  the  solid 
cake,  and  may  likewise  be  obtained  of  any  si/.e,  and 
of  extreme  tenuity,  by  spreading  a  solution  in  naphtha 
upon  cloth  previously  sized,  stripping  it  off  when  dry. 
The  use  of  rollers,  with  a  piece  of  cloth  similarly  pre- 
pared and  su|)erimposed  on  the  varnished  surface  of  the 
first,  may  also  be  employed  in  this  o|)erution, — K,  H. 

Cap.  Tho  Komans  went  for  many  ages  without 
regular  cohering  for  the  head,  and  hence  the  heads  of 
all  tho  ancient  statues  appear  bare.  liut  at  one  period 
the  cap  was  a  symbol  of  liberty,  and  when  the  Komans 
gave  it  to  their  slaves  it  entitled  them  to  freedom. 
The  cap  was  sometimes  used  as  a  mark  of  infamy; 
in  Italy  the  Jews  were  distinguished  by  a  yellow  cap, 
and  in  France  those  who  had  been  batUirupts  were  for- 
ever after  obliged  to  wear  a  green  cup.  The  general 
use  of  caps  and  hats  is  referred  to  the  year  1449;  the 
first  seen  in  these  parts  of  tho  world  being  at  tho  entry 
of  Charles  VI 1.  into  Kouen,  from  which  time  they  took 
tho  place  of  chaperons  or  hoods.  A  statute  was  pass- 
ed that  none  should  sell  any  hut  above  2(W.  (40  cents) 
I  nor  cap  above  2».  8J.  (CG  cents),  6  Henry  VII.,  1489. — 
i  IIavun. 

I  Cape  Hatteras,  a  headland.  North  Carolina.  Lat. 
35"  lo'  ir'  N,,  long,  75"  30'  64"  W,  The  light-house 
was  built  in  1798  of  brown  sand-stone.  The  light  is 
Jixcd,  elevated  112  feet  above  the  sea,  and  ia  visible 
for  a  distance  of  17  nautical  miles.  Very  dangerous 
shoals  extend  oft' from  this  point  10  nautical  miles. 

Cape  Haytieu,  formerly  Cape  Fran(ai3,  and  Cape 
Henry,  a  seu-port  town  of  the  island  of  llayti,  on  its 
north  coast,  90  miles  north  of  I'ort  an  Prince.  Lat. 
19°  40'  N.,  long.  09°  54'  AV.  Population  jirobably 
from  12,000  to  1G,COO.  Previously  to  the  Ilaytian 
revolution  it  was  a  handsome  city,  and  it  still  has 
some  fine  buildings,  with  a  secure  and  tolerably  de- 
fended harbor,  and  a  considerable  trade,  chiefly  with 
tho  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
mai'.)'. 

Cape  Henlopen,  Delaware,  a  headland  on  the 
south  side  of  the  entrance  to  Delaware  Bay,  Lat,  38" 
40'  30 "  N.,  long,  75^'  4'  42"  W,  The  light-house 
shows  ajixed  white  light  elevated  170  feet  above  the 
sea,  ami  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  18J  nautical  miles. 

Cape  Henry,  Virginia,  a  headland  on  the  south 
side  of  the  entrance  to  Chesapeai.3  Day.  Lat.  30°  55' 
30  '  N.,  long.  70°  0'  12"  W.  The  light-house,  built  in 
1791,  is  the  leading  mark  for  vcp.sels  bound  into  Ches- 
apeake Hay.  It  shows  ajixed  white  light  elevated  120 
feet  above  tin!  sea,  and  is  visible  for  u  distance  of  18 
nautical  miles. 

Cape  of  Oood  Hope,  an  important  colony  of 
Great  Britain,  occupying  the  south  part  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Africa,  between  lat.  29°  41'  and  34°  51'  S,,  and 
long,  17°  10'  and  27°  32'  E, ;  bounded  on  the  south 
and  cast  by  tho  Indian  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean,  on  the  north  by  the  countries  of  the 
N'amn(|uas,  Griquas,  ami  other  Ilattcntot  tribes,  and 
on  the  northeast  by  British  Kafrjria.  Length,  west 
to  east  (Cape  peninsula  to  Keiskanima  liiver),  550 
miles :  average  lircadth,  260  miles.  Area,  estimated 
at  110,000  square  miles.  Population  in  1860,  201,436, 
mostly  Africans,  Dutch,  negroes,  and  a  small  number 
of  Hottentots.  The  country  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
territories  rising  in  successive  stages  from  south  to 
north.  Hays,  Ilelcna,  Table,  False  (the  west  part  of 
which  forms  Simon's  Bay),  St,  Sebastian,  Mossel,  Piet- 
tcnbcrg,  and  Algoa,  Streams  are  numerous  but  rapid, 
mostly  dry  in  summer,  and  unfit  for  navigation ;  the 
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chief  rn?,  on  the  e&et  ftnd  louth  roatt,  Keiatcammn, 
Great  I''i«b,  iiiiahman,  Siintlay,  Camtoos,  and  Urc^'de  ; 
on  the  W(t3t.  Berg  and  Klephant  or  Oliphnnt;  and  on 
th«  north,  acveral  small  strvama  tributary  to  the 
Orange.  The  iliniato  i»  mild  ind  licultliy,  but  vory 
drj';  raina  irregular,  often  falling  in  ton-ent-s  on  the 
coast,  but  rare  in  the  plains  of  the  interior.  Know  falls 
only  in  the  mountains,  and  is  not  permanent,  even  on 
tho  most  derated.  December  and  January  aro  the 
warmest,  nnd  June  and  July  the  coldest  months.  Mean 
tcmpcratun'  at  ^'apo  Town — in  summer,  {i8°'3 ;  in  Tf  in- 
ter, ~ (]'■()  Fahrenheit.  Tho  greater  number  of  diseases 
are  urkuown  at  the  Capo  ;  the  most  common  are  con- 
snmpfion  and  upoplexy.  Few  of  the  inhabitants  at- 
tain an  advanced  age.  Soil  fertile  wIrto  sufficiently 
watdired,  but  tho  goneisl  appearance  of  tho  country  is 
otL^rilc  and  monotonous.  The  arid  steppes  or  Karoot 
of  the  Ulterior  are  destitute  of  trees,  and  covered  with 
ari  ephemeral  vegetation,  only  after  heavy  rains,  Tho 
ilora  of  the  colony  is  of  n  peculiar  cbanictir,  connirising 
1200  species,  which,  however,  arc  more  rcmaiknble  for 
the  variety  and  Ijeauty  of  tlunr  flowers  than  for  their 
uses.  The  most  valuable  is  the  aloe,  the  produce  of 
which  has  been  exportetl  in  one  j  car  tx)  the  amount  of 
$li,'.K)(>;  a  species  of  soda,  found  in  the  Karoo,  is  em- 
plfiv."' 1"  '^  p  ■  -a.  it  i\t»  in  the  nmnufactiirc  of  soap, 
aiiJ  canuies  aru  made  tVom  the  covering  of  the  wa.x- 
berry.  European  grains,  nnd  the  fruits  of  temperate 
and  tropital  regions,  have  been  fucce-isfully  introduced. 
Corn  is  raised  mure  than  reqiii.iit«  for  consinnptiun, 
and  the  cultivation  of  tho  vine  is  an  important  source 
of  wealth  ;  a  good  white  wine  is  produced  in  the  inte- 
rior, but  only  the  small  vineyard  at  tho  foot  of  Tal)le 
Mountain  produces  the  celebrated  liqueur  called  Cmi- 
lUintin.  Cattle-rearing  is  the  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry:  and  the  introduction  of  the  Merino  sheep 
has  rendered  tho  rural  trade  of  the  colony  important. 
Tho  value  of  produce  of  the  colony  exported  in  1H4II 
amounted  to  £^^t>'^,bVl.  The  coasts  almund  with  mack- 
erel and  herrings,  and  in  1842  the  whale  and  seal  fish- 
ery employed  144  Ixiats.  Some  of  the  wild  animals 
of  Africa  are  still  met  with,  but  tho  largiT  species  de- 
crease in  proportion  ap  coloniiation  extends.  The  lion, 
hyena,  buffalo,  hippopotamus,  and  zebra,  are  occasion- 
ally seen  :  the  rhinoceros  is  rare,  ,ind  the  elephant  is 
driven  beyond  the  boundary.  The  ostrich  and  eagle 
are  found  in  the  moimtains,  and  snakes  are  numerous. 
Tho  com/nerce  of  the  colony  is  extensive ;  the  ports 
aro  Cape  Town  and  Simon's  Town  in  the  west,  and  fort 
Elitabeth  in  the  east.  Total  value  of  exports  in  IM4, 
X;).')0,7,')5,  of  which  X2-;6,'217  were  to  tho  United  King- 
dom. Imports  same  )ear,  i."l,l"J3,Util.  In  1H45,  3.5 
ships  {AlVi  tons)  and  3().'  men  belonged  to  the  colony ; 
and  in  1H47,  791  ships  (20!»,426  tons)  entered,  and  782 
ships  (20,'),C18  tons)  cleared  from  its  ports.  The  colo- 
ny consists  of  an  cast  and  a  west  province,  and  these 
are  divided  into  14  districts ;  viz..  Capo  Division  and 
Stellenbosch  In  the  southwest ;  Zwellendam,  George, 
Uitenhage,  ami  Albany,  on  the  south  coast ;  Clanwill- 
iam  on  the  northwest ;  Worcester  and  Keaufort,  Graaf 
Keynct,  and  Somerset  in  the  interior ;  Ct.lesher<»  on  tho 
northeast;  Cradock  and  Victoria  on  the  east.  The 
capitals  have  the  same  names  as  the  districts,  except 
Graham's  Town,  which  is  the  capital  of  Albany,  and 
Fredericksburg,  of  Victoria  district.  .Stcllenbofch  is 
tho  chief  wine,  and  Zwellendam  the  prin.^lpal  com- 
gff/wing  district ;  »ho  others  arc  mostly  appropriated 
to  grazing.  Government  is  administered  by  &  Parlia- 
ment, composed  of  the  governor,  legislative  Council 
of  16  members,  and  a  Unuso  of  A«.3cmMy  cf  46  mem- 
bers, elected  for  a  term  of  five  years.  {Salary  ofi/ov- 
emor  nnd  comma,ider-in-chirf,  £.5(MH).)  The  Dutch 
found'jd  r,  colony  e,t  the  Cape  in  164H,  which  was  taken 
by  the  'Jritish  in  1795.— .Vce  C-m-k  Tow.v. 

Z'he  boera  or  farmers  of  tho  Capo  colony,  dcsccnd- 
r-.ita  of  the  original  Dutch  settlers,  have  lost  much  of 
thoir  ancestral  industrj'  and  cleanliness ;  they  arc  afibc- 


tionate  in  their  family  relations,  and  strict  in  religionti 
observance^,  l)ut  prejudiced  and  illiterate.  Ktlucutlon 
has  been  long  neglected  in  the  colony  ;  the  only  insti- 
tutions of  importance  were,  till  lately,  the  South  Afri- 
can college,  and  the  South  African  institution  at  Cape 
Tofrn ;  but  a  comprehensive  system,  embracing  pri- 
mary and  classical  schcls,  was  instituted  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  1H39.  In  /of 'he  districts  are  mission- 
ary schools  aupporteii  erent  Protestant  societies. 
In  1842  there  were  40  |...l)i.c  and  102  private  schools, 
attended  by  2700  children.  The  colonial  grants  in  tho 
same  }-ear  were,  for  educational  purposes,  £(iO'il,  and 
for  religious  purposes,  distributed  among  the  ditferent 
sects,  £10,4H1.  Slavery  was  abolished  in  1833.  Tlio 
tinglish  language  is  alone  used  in  the  courts  of  law, 
but  the  Dutch  is  also  taught  in  the  government  school.t. 
Tho  money  in  use  is  exclusively  IJritish;  and  Dutch 
weights  aiul  meap'ircs  are  nearly  superseded  by  tlio 
English.  The  peace  of  tho  colony  is  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  incursions  nf  the  Katfers,  and  other  savage 
tribes  on  the  frontier. 

Capers  (,Fr.  Cnprtt;  Germ.  Kappem;  Du.  Kap- 
jxri ;  It.  CiipjKiri ;  8p.  Alcnparr<u;  Russ.  Kaperszit; 
Lat.  Ciipparia),  the  pickled  buds  of  the  Capparis  spiiio- 
tii,  a  low  shrub,  generally  growing  out  of  the  joints  of 
old  walls  and  tho  fissures  of  rocks,  in  most  of  the  warm 
parts  of  Europe,  ('apcrs  ..re  imported  from  ditferent 
parts  of  tho  Mediterranean  ;  tho  best  from  Toulon,  in 
France.  Some  small  salt  capers  come  from  Majorca, 
and  a  few  tlut  ones  from  the  neighborhood  of  Lyons. 
In  18(')2,  117,0«)7  pounds  of  capers  wero  retained  for 
consumption. 

Cape  Town,  the  capital  of  tho  Rritish  territory 
in  South  .\frica,  at  the  bottom  of  Table  Hay,  about  32 
miles  nortli  fmm  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  on  the 
western  side  of  the  territory  to  which  it  gives  its  name ; 
Int.  m°  5.')'  SG"  S.,  long.  M"  21'  E.  The  town  was 
founded  by  tho  Dutch  in  1650;  and  remained,  with 
the  territory  subject  to  it,  in  their  possession  till  it 
was  taken  by  the  Hritish  in  1795.  It  was  restore<i  to 
the  Dutch  by  the  treaty  of  Amiens;  but  being  again 
c»ptiin.(l  by  tho  Ilritish  in  1806,  it  was  finally  ceded 
to  them  in  1815.  Tho  streets  aro  laid  out  in  straight 
lines,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles;  many  of 
them  being  watered  by  canals,  and  piaatcd  on  each 
side  with  oaks.  The  population  m  1.'42  amounted, 
according  to  the  statement  in  the  (Mi*.  Almanac,  to 
22,643,  of  whom  about  a  third  were  blacks.  The  town 
is  defended  by  a  custlo  of  considerable  strength.  Ta- 
bic Hay  is  capable  of  containing  any  number  of  ships; 
but  it  is  exposed  to  tho  v.estcrly  winds,  which,  during 
the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  throw  in  a 
heavy  swell,  that  has  lecn  productive  of  many  dis- 
tressing accidents.  This,  in  fact,  is  the  great  draw- 
back upon  Cupe  Town,  which  in  all  other  respects  is 
most  adn\irab1y  flUed  for  a  commercial  station.  At 
the  proper  season,  howe  /er,  or  during  tho  prevalence 
of  the  easterly  monsoon.  Table  Bay  is  perfectly  safe ; 
while  the  cheapness  and  abundance  of  provisions,  the 
healthiness  of  the  climate,  and,  above  all,  its  position, 
render  it  a  peculiarly  desirable  resting-place  for  ships 
bound  to  or  from  India,  China,  Australia,  etc. 

The  plan  of  Table  Hay  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken 
from  tho  survey  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  executed 
by  Lieutenant  Vidal  and  others,  under  the  direction  of 
Captain  Owen 

Port  Imtruciiotu. — Art.  1.  On  tho  arrival  of  mer- 
chant vessels  in  Table  Bay,  a  proper  Ijorth  will  be 
pointed  out  to  the  masters  thereof  by  the  port  captain 
when  he  boards  them ;  and  no  master  of  a  merchant 
vessel  shall  shift  his  birth  without  permission  from  the 
port  captain,  unless  in  case  of  extreme  emergency, 
when  he  must  report  his  having  done  bo  as  early  as 
possible  at  the  port-oflice. 

A  ft.  2.  Should  it  he  the  intention  of  a  master  of  a 
vessel  to  discharge  or  receive  on  board  any  consider- 
able quantity  of  merchandise,  a  berth  will  be  pointed 


CAP 


CAP 


lle/erem-ea  to  the  Plan.—A,  light-house,  furnished  with  double  lights.  They  may  be  seen  clearly  off  deck  at  16  miles'  dis- 
tance;  lut  tlipy  do  not  appear  doiihlo  till  within  fl  or  I  miles  to  tlie  westward  ;  from  the  northward  only  one  light  is  seen. 
11,  Lion's  Rump.  C,  Tabic  Mountnin.  1),  Devil's  Teak,  in  lat.  aS'=  C7'  !i".  E,  Itobbin  Island.  F,  Salt  River.  The  tigures 
denote  the  soundings  In  fathom!<. 


out  to  liim  83  close  to  the  jetty,  or  other  landing-place, 
as  the  safety  of  the  vessel  and  other  circumstances  will 
admit.  And  the  master  will  then  moor  with  two  bow- 
er anchor?,  with  an  open  hawse  to  the  north-northeast, 
taking  especial  care ,  in  so  mooring,  not  to  overlay  tho 
anchors  of  any  otlicr  ship,  or  in  any  way  to  give  the 
vessel  near  him  a  foul  hertli.  Ships  and  vessels  touch- 
injj  in  Table  Hay  for  water  and  refreshments  alone 
may  ride  at  single  anchor  in  the  outer  anchorage ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  particularly  recommended  to  veer  out 
80  or  90  futlioms,  if  thej'  ride  by  a  chain  cable,  as  the 
lialillity  of  starting  or  fouling  tho  anchor,  or  breaking 
llic  chain,  will  thereby  be  greatly  lessened ;  and  if 
riding  by  a  rope  or  coir  cable,  to  run  out  a  stream  or 
good  kedgo,  to  steady  tho  ship ;  and  in  both  cases  tho 
otlier  Ijower  anchor  should  bo  kept  in  perfect  readine.'ts 
to  lot  go.  M'hcn  tho  vessel  is  properly  moored  with 
liowcr  anchors,  or  well  secured  with  a  bower  and  stream 
anclior,  and  with  good  cables,  buoys,  and  buoy-ropes, 
ilic  master  will  then  take  the  exact  place  of  the  ship 


by  the  bearings  of  two  landmarks,  and  tho  depth  of 
the  water ;  and  should  accident  occur,  by  which  the 
vessel  may  drift  from  this  situation,  or  lose  her  an- 
chors, a  good  bearing  and  depth  of  water  must  be  taken 
at  the  time,  and  the  same  must  be  notified  in  writing 
to  tho  port  captain.  It  is  particularly  recommended 
that  vessels  be  kept  as  snug  as  possible,  to  counteract 

I  the  cftccts  of  the  periodical  winds,  which  at  times  blow 

I  with  considcral)lc  violence. 

'i  The  district  subject  to  Cape  Town  is  of  very  great 
extent,  and  contains  every  variety  of  soil,  from  tho 
richest  level  land  to  the  wildest  mountain,  and  tracts 
destitute  of  even  tho  appearance  of  vegetation.  The 
climate  lluctuates  between  the  two  extremes  of  rain 
and  drought.  On  the  whole,  its  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages seem  to  be  pretty  equally  balanced ;  and 
the  prospects  which  it  holds  out  to  the  industrious 
emigrant,  if  not  very  alluring,  are  certainly  not  dis- 
couraging. 

/•"opw/ad'oH.— According  to  the  official  returns,  the 
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popalation  of  the  Cape  Colony  i^  1847  coniisted  of 
167,996. 

Produce,— -iMrge  quantities  of  corn  of  a  very  good 
description  are  produced  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  Cape  Town,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  colony ; 
but  agriculture  is  crippled  by  the  Dutch  law  of  suc- 
cession, which,  by  dividing  a  man's  property  equally 
among  his  children,  hinders  the  accumulation  of  capi- 
tal in  masses,  and  the  formation  of  proper  farming  es- 
tablishments.—Tuomsom's  J>aveU  in  Southern  Africa, 
p.  824. 

The  Mauritius  and  Rio  Janeiro  are  the  principal 
marlcetR  for  the  com  of  the  Cape.  The  exports  of  wool 
have  increased  ver}'  rapidly  within  the  last  ten  years, 
and  it  now  forms  by  far  the  most  important  article 
sent  from  the  colony.  The  native  breed  of  sheep  is 
very  inferior ;  its  fleece  is  worth  nothing,  and  it  is  rc- 
marliable  only  for  the  size  of  the  tail,  which  sometimes 
weighs  20  lbs. !  But  fine-wooled  Spanish  merinos, 
Saxon  and  English  sheep,  succeed  reniarltably  well, 
and  their  wool  fetches  a  high  price.  The  eastern  dis- 
trict of  Albany  is  especially  suirable  for  sheep. 

Large  quantities  of  wine,  r.nd  of  what  is  called 
brandy,  are  produced  at  the  Cape ;  but,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Constantia,  they  are  very  inferior.  The 
eft'ect  of  allowing  the  importation  of  Cape  wines  into 
the  United  Kingdom  at  a  comparatively  low  duty 
is,  not  to  occasion  their  direct  consumption,  but  to 
cause  them  to  be  employed  as  a  c-jnvenient  means  of 
adulterating  others ;  so  thi.t,  besides  l)eing  ii\jurious 
to  the  revenue,  such  reduction  of  duty  promotes  fraud- 


ulent practices,  and  detracts  from  the  comforts  of  the 
public. 

Considerable  quantities  of  hides,  skins,  and  horns 
are  exported.  They  are  principally  brought  from  Al- 
goa  Bay,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  colony ;  and  the 
trade  has  increased  verj'  fast  during  the  last  six  or 
seven  years.  Aloes  ai«  an  important  product;  and 
horses,  butter,  beef,  ivory,  argol,  and  various  other 
articles,  are  among  the  exports.  The  latter  also  in- 
clude dried  fish,  whale  and  seal  oil,  etc.,  the  Cape  fish- 
eries being  of  considerable  value. 

The  imports  at  the  Capo  consist  of  woolens,  cottons, 
hardware,  earthen-ware,  furniture,  haberdashery,  soap, 
paper,  books,  and  portions  of  most  articles  used  in  this 
country.  Piece  goods  and  teak  timber  are  imported 
from  India,  tea  from  China,  sugar  ttom  India,  the 
Mauritius,  etc. 

Trade. — The  trade  betworn  the  colonists  and  the  in- 
dependent natives  is  subjected  to  various  restraints,  of 
which  it  is  not  always  very  easy  to  discover  the  pol- 
icy. The  sale  of  gunpowder  and  firearms  to  the  na- 
tives has  been  prohibited  :  a  regulation  which  might 
have  been  a  judicious  one,  had  they  not  been  able  to 
obtain  them  from  any  one  else.  The  Americans  have, 
however,  traded  with  the  eastern  coast,  and  have  lib- 
erally supplied  the  natives  with  these  and  various 
other  articles ;  so  that  by  keeping  up  the  regulation  in 
question,  the  English  exclude  themselves  from  partici- 
pating in  what  might  be  an  advantageous  trade  But 
since  they  have  taken  possession  of  Natal,  this  inter- 
course may  perhaps  have  beep  stopped. 


Account  or  tue  Qcadtitus  akd  Values  of  tuk  maple  Abticles,  the  Pboducb  op  the  Colony  of  tuk  Cai'E  or  Goon 

HOI'E,  EXPORTED  IN  THE  YEAS  BNniNU  6TII  JaNDABY,  1847. 


ArtlelM. 


qunUUu. 


QoanlitlM. 


VlllM. 


Aloes  

Argol 

Beef  and  Park 

Bone  (whalp) 

Buttir 

Candles 

Corn  and  meal — vis. : 

Barh<)r 

lloans  and  i)eaa . 

liran 

Flour 

Oats 

Wheat 

Featlicm  (ostrirh) 

Fish  (cured) 

Krutis  (dried) 

Fruits  (icrcen) 


I'onnds. 


Casks. 
Pounds. 


Hulds. 
Pounds. 

Muids. 
Pounds. 


218,780 

60,000 

4,806 

3,861 

81,7C6 

S6,2(H) 

'  ''.} 

8B8,1.'.> 

766,4;n 

UU8 

240 

1,827 

l,S92,«i» 

206,812 

6,800 


£       t.  i. 

2,846  0  0 

Ul  0  0  0 

13,484  0  0 

264  0  0 

6,807  0  0 

046  0  0 

1,802  0  0 

1,068  0  0 

1,432  0  0 

7,018  0  0 

400  0  0 

242  0  0 

7,666  0  0 

7,221  0  0 

3,888  0  0 

SO  0  0 


Hides  (horse  and  ox) . . 

Iloms 

Ilonos 

Ivory  

Mules 

OU-vls.!  Whale 

SklDC— Tls.:  Calf 

CkMit 

Seal 

Sheep  . . . 
Spirits— viz. :  Brandy. 

Tallov 

Wax 

Wine— viz. ! 

Constantia . 

Ordinary  . . 

Wool 


Num. 


Founds. 

Num. 
Gallons. 

Num. 


Gallons. 
Pounds. 


Gallons. 
Pounds. 


00,837 

63,C60 

490 

28,342 

13 

2,684 

120 

280,164 

460 

24!l,04tl 

4,!'47 

147,071 

2,843 

8,064 

608,708 

3,271,128 


X 

82,777 

1,244 

17,028 

6,372 

21,'> 

211 

26 

22,640 

1S8 

»,T83 

063 

2,481 

168 


I.  d. 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
0  0 
00 
0  0 
0  0 
00 
0  0 


2,614    0  0 

87,S6S  13  6 

178,011    0  0 


\:>x.. 


other  Articles . . 
Total 


4:360,2110  18  6 
3-.',4«6    0 


A'3(W,776  13  0 


Of  the  above,  the  value  of  the  ex|iorts  fh>m  Cape  Town  was. 

Ditto,  exported  flroni  Himon's  Town , 

Uitto,  exported  fToni  Port  Klizabeth' 


i  I.  4. 
228,816    0  0 

471  18  6 
170,289    0  0 


i;898,776  13  6 


*  Port  Ulicabelh,  on  the  cart  aide  of  Algoa  Kay,  In  rapidly  riitlng  in  commercial  Importance;  and  IVom  the  greater  fertility 
of  the  country  in  its  vicinity,  its  exports  will  probably,  in  no  very  lengtliened  period,  exceed  those  ft-om  Uie  Capo. 


A   St-HMABY 

View 

or  TOE  TlUDE  AMD,  NAVIGATION  OF  THE 

CJOLONV  IN  THE  V 

RAn  XKUiNo  Stm  J 

»MIAKV,  1847. 

Pofts. 

VmmIj  Inward. 

VmmU  onlvtrd. 

Total  Cuitoms 

l«eteilh,vUi,>('UBluint, 

ToUl  VkIu«>  of 

Tolal  Value  o( 

DqIIm. 

inclu.iinn  T•**^ 
Wbarfaya,  etc. 

Import!. 

Kiporti, 

No. 

TiauMin. 

No. 

Tonnar*. 

X        1.     d. 

X          1.    d. 

X            t.     d. 

X          •.     i. 

Cape  Town  .... 

890 

iiw,f.iw 

!1"4 

131,708 

74,103  12    8 

80,037     1     7 

814,087    0    4 

316,000    0    0 

CoaHtwine 

ISI 

2I,N34 

m, 

27,780 

Hlmiin'a  Town. . 

33 

12,772 

31 

12,860 

A'k  in  10 

1,046    4    0 

4,626  16    6 

60,000    0    0 

Pperle  rommle. 

470    8    6 
800    0    0 
Hpcclo. 

Coaatwitte 

6 

(I6i) 

8 

1,401 

Port  Klizabeth. 

70 

19,866 

62 

16,828 

19,488    7  11 

18,774  19    2 

268,848    0    0 

172,0(14    0    0 

Coastwise 

Total  Colony... 

l!9 

16,107 

112 

16,061 

MH 

171,6^2 

467 

160,380 

H8,081     U    0 

100,768    4    U 

1,128,001  IB  10 

48«,i!64    8    6 

CoaiitwIiU' 

Grand  Total . . . 

f)S(l 

111.1104 

316 

4f>,232 

7l»4 

2iHl,426 

782 

20f.,618 

03,081    0    6 

100,768    4    9 

1,123,061  16  10 

4811,864    3    6_ 

By  an  act  passed  by  the  eolontal  goTemment  of  the  Cape  of  I  therein,  being  original  parkages  ns  Imported,  to  bo  shipped 
no<>d  Hope,  it  Is  provided,  "Tliat  It  shall  lie  lawflil  for  the  prop-  <  free  from  euttonisduty  as  stores  for  the  use  of  any  vessel,  not 
erofncemiif  cuatoniH  to  deliver,  from  any  of  the  lionded  warp-  being  then  on  any  voyage  tmm  anyone  |)ort  to  any  other 
houses  In  this  colony,  any  articles  whatever  duly  warehoused  I  port  of  this  colony :  such  delivery  and  shipment  shall  be  un- 
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der  Mich  rules  uid  nguUtloni  m  the  collector  of  ciistoma 
shall  dir>^ot;  wd  any  euch  KrUolea  (hipped  as  stores  contrary 
to  such  rules  and  leguUtlaiu  fh*U  be  forfeited,  and  shall  be 
dealt;  with  in  the  same  manner  as  is  provided  in  the  ordinance 
No.  8  of  ISSo,  in  respect  of  goods  forfctted,  or  liable  to  for- 
frlfiire,  Ibr  breaches  of  the  customs  laws." 

ay  an  act  passed  June  8th,  1860,  it  is  further  provided, 
"  That  the  following  artlolea  shall  be  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  wharfage  and  cranage  duties,  upon  being  landed  or 
shipped  In  Table  tlay  or  Simon's  Bay  respectively— that  is  to 
to  say,  all  surplus  stores  or  provisions  for  the  use  of  whaling 
vessels ;  all  whalebone,  whale-head  matter,  and  whale  or  fish 
oil,  landed  or  shipped  from  or  on  board  of  whaling  vessels,  or 
from  or  on  board  of  any  other  vessel  conveying  such  whale- 
bone, whale-head  matter,  or  oil,  from  or  to  any  whaling  ves- 
sel; provided,  that  siioh  whalebone,  whale-head  matter,  bo 
not  entered  for  colonial  consumptioo,'' 

Cape  Verd,  the  moat  western  cape  of  Africa,  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between  the  rivers  Senegal  and 
Gambia.  Lat.  W>  48'  N.,  long.  17°  34'  W.  Its  name 
is  derived  from  a  group  of  enormous  baobab-trees  which 
crowns  its  summit. 

Cape  Verd  Islands  are  situated  829  miles  west 
of  the  Cape,  between  lat.  14°  46'  and  17°  13'  N.,  and 
long.  22°  46'  and  26°  26'  W.  The  Archipelago  consists 
of  the  following  ten  islands :  Sal,  Boavista,  Mayo,  San- 
tiago (St.  James),  the  largest,  Forgo,  Bruva,  Grande, 
Rombo,  St.  Kico4ao,  and  St.  Luzia,  and  four  islets, 
Branco,  Razo,  St.  Vicente,  and  St.  Antuo.  Area  esti- 
mated at  1680  square  miles.  Population  in  1860, 
86,738.  The  white  population,  in  the  whole  Archipel- 
a);o  *8  to  the  colored  as  1  to  20.  The  surface  of  the 
islands  is  'n  general  mountainous,  and  some  of  their 
peaks  have  a  considerable  elevation.  Tlie  volcano  of 
Fogo  is  0167  feet  in  height.  The  sqil  is  extremely 
various,  but  mostly  fertile ;  the  absence  of  t^ees  and 
the  scarcity  of  water  are  the  causes  of  frequent  and  se- 
vere distress.  Climate  very  hot,  but  tempered  by  the 
aea-brcezcs;  mean  temperature  of  May  and  August, 
70° '9,  April  to  September  70°,  during  the  other  months 
66°  Fahrenheit ;  the  mornings  and  evenings  are  cool, 
and  dews  abundant.  Chief  vegetable  products,  maize, 
rice,  and  French  beans.  Coffee,  introduced  in  1790, 
has  completely  succeeded ;  the  cotton  shrub  is  indige- 
nous ;  indigo  grows  wild,  and  tobacco  iu  cultivated  in 
some  of  the  islands ;  little  sugar  is  grown,  and  wino 
of  inferior  quality ;  tropical  fruits  are  abundant. — Ste 

I'ORTUOAI,. 

Capital,  in  political  economy,  is  that  portion  of  the 
produce  of  industry  existing  in  a  country  which  may 
1)6  made  directly  available,  cither  for  the  support  of 
human  existence  or  the  facilitating  of  production.  But 
in  commerce,  and  as  applied  to  individuals,  capital  is 
understood  to  mean  the  sum  of  money  which  a  mer- 
chant, banker,  or  trader,  adventures  in  ony  undertak- 
ing, or  which  he  contributes  to  the  common  stock  of  a 
partnership.  It  signifies  likewise  the  fund  of  a  trad- 
ing company  or  corporation  ;  in  which  sense  the  word 
stock  is  generally  added  to  it.  Thus  wo  suy  tlie  capi- 
tal ttork  of  the  bank,  etc.  The  profit  derived  from  any 
undertaking  is  estimated  liy  the  rate  which  it  bears  to 
the  cipital  that  was  employed. 

A  (Icsiro  to  accumulate  some  portion  of  the  produce 
of  industry  being  natural  to  mankind,  and  nearly  uni- 
versal, the  growth  of  capital  may  be  expected  wher- 
ever the  means  of  accumulation  exist ;  or,  in  otlicr 
words,  wlierever  men  are  not  obliged  to  consume  the 
whole  ])roducts  of  their  labor  in  their  own  subsistence. 
From  the  moment  at  which  a  man  produces  more  tlinii 
lie  consumes,  he  is  creating  a  capital ;  and  the  accu- 
iimlated  surplus  of  production  over  tho  consumption 
nf  a  whole  community  is  tho  capital  of  a  country.— 
Knkiht'h  Vydopedin.  Public  credit  and  pulilio"  or- 
der  are  essentially  l)ound  up  with  each  other,  and  Willi 
(lie  maintenance  of  general  prosperity.  An  infringe- 
ment of  cither,  or  both,  is  the  first  and  surest  signal  of 
ilerangcinent  in  commerce,  and  lessened  eniplnynuMit. 
At  the  present  monuint,  wlien  the  slate  of  Kuropu  fur- 
nlshos  BO  ninny  sad  examples  of  the  misery  and  ruin 


which  have  resulted  to  the  commercial  and  working 
classes,  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  we  should 
form  a  just  ettimate  of  the  Qbnsequences  which  would 
result,  in'  this  country,  to  the  various  classes  of  society 
from  any  imptntant  Intemplion  of  that  peace  and  order 
for  M-hich  it  has  been  generally  so  much  distinguished ; 
and  under  which,  in  comparison  with  those  countries 
which  have  been  exposed  to  continual  outbreaks,  it 
has  risen  to-BO  much  tQoial  and  general  prosperity. 

Capoo,  a^  lori  of  cotton,  so  short  and  fine,  that  it 
can  not  be  spun.  It  is  used  In  the  East  Indies  to  line 
palanqnin?,  to  make  beds,  mattresses,  etc. 

Capiioom,  Tropio  o(  a  lesser  circle  of  the 
sphere,  which  is  parallel  to  the  equinoctial  and  at  28° 
30'  distance  from  it  southward,  passing  through  the 
beginning  of  Capricorn. 

Capsicum.    See  pp.rrER. 

Capstan,  or  Capstem,  a  strong  massive  column 
of  timber,  formed  like  a  truncated  cone,  and  having  its 
upper  extremity  pierced  with  a  number  of  holes  to  re- 
ceive the  bars  or  levers.  It- is  let  perpendicularly 
down  through  the  decks  of  a  ship,  and  is  fixed  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  men,  by  turning  it  horizontally  with 
their  bars,  may  perform  any  work  which  requires  an 
extraordinary  effort. 

Considerable  improvements  have  of  late  years  been 
made  in  Phillips'  capstans,  which  in  their  original  form 
are  ndt  now  much  used  in  her  majesty's  service,  A 
part  of  Phillips'  plan,  however,  is  retained,  that,  name- 
ly, of  connecting  the  upper  and  lower  capstan  together. 
A  French  plan  was  recently  devised,  in  which,  instead 
of  the  wheel,  an  iron  flange  is  fitted  to  take  the  three 
cables  (the  one  above  and  the  other  below  the  class,  or 
rate,  for  ships),  and  by  this  meatis  a  messenger  is  not 
required.  Messengers  are  generally  of  chain;  but 
rope  ones  are  also  supplied  to  each  ship,  in  case  tho 
chain  ones  should  become  defective.  The  chain-mes- 
senger is  made  with  a  large  link  and  a  small  one.  This 
latter  the  spikes  of  the  wheel  enter  as  the  wheel  re- 
volves. Tills  messenger  is  passed  half  round  tho  cap- 
stan, taken  forward  round  the  rollers  in  tlie  l)ow,  and 
the  two  ports  of  the  messenger  shackled  together, 
liope-messengers  are  passed  three  times  round  the  cap- 
stan, and  with  an  eye  at  each  end  lashed  together. 
Tho  rope-messengers  in  all  ships  are  cut  from  five  to 
eight  fathoms  longer  than  the  distance  between  the 
capstan  and  the  Ik>w,  iu  order  that  the  men  may  hold 
on  when  the  cable  is  hove  in.  Nippers,  made  of  rope, 
from  four  to  live  fathoms  long  are  used  to  attach  the 
cables  to  the  messenger.  These  are  taken  off  when  the 
cable  is  Iiovo  in,  and  come  aft  to  the  chain  locker  (or, 
if  the  cubic  is  hempen,  to  tho  hatchway  near  the  tier). 

A  patent  lias  lately  been  taken  out  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Brown,  of  Ix)ndon,  in  which  various  improvements  are 
introduced.  The  principal  of  these  are  illustrated  in 
tho  following  wood-cuts.  The  numbers  1  and  2  repre- 
sent tho  plan  an<l  elevation  of  tho  capstan  lluiige,  for 
working  various  sizes  of  ciiuin  cable ;  3  and  4  are  the 
)ilan  and  elevation  of  the  deck-pipe  stopper,  to  lie  used 
for  checking  the  cable  when  liringing  the  ship  to,  and 
for  riding  liy  when  at  anchor;  6  and  G  arc  the  plan  and 
elevation  of  the  clearing  guide. 

Tho  annexed  wood-cut  represents  Mr.  Aylen's  modo 
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of  anchoring  a  ship  during  a  calm,  when  out  of  sound- 
ings, to  prevent  her  drifting  when  a  strong  current  is 
running  against  her. 

Supposing  a  ship  of  from  600  to  COO  tons  in  a  calm, 
with  the  current  running  three  knots  against  her,  and 
out  of  soundings ;  let  go  the  kedge  anchor,  having 
previously  secured  two  pieces  of  canvas  to  it  as  per  fig- 
ure, Nn.  i  and  2 ;  veer  out  40  to  50  fathoms  of  B  to  4 
inch  haW6«r ;  then  lower  the  quarter  boat  or  cutter, 
and  stop  the  al)ove  hawser  to  the  ring  in  the  how  and 
stem  of  the  Ixiat;  then  veer  trova  the  ship  7U  to  80 
fathoms  on  the  hawser,  between  the  boat  and  ship; 
put  on  a  snatch-block  to  traverse,  with  one  or  two  pigs 
of  ballast,  to  be  used  accoriling  to  the  strength  of  thu 
current. 

Supposing  that  the  current  at  from  40  to  60  fathoms 
deep  is  running  in  a  different  direction  from  that  of 
the  surface — as  has  l>ocn  frc<|uently  ol"ser\'od  in  clear 
«vater  at  sea — it  is  plain  that  a  greiit  strniu  U  taken  off 
the  anchor  by  using  the  boat,  inasmuch  as  tlie  whole 
strain  would  l>e  on  the  huwser  b  c,  the  greater  |)art  of 
which  is  borne  by  hawser  a  h;  that  if  Ihe  ship  rode 
immediate  at  b,  the  whole  of  the  strain  being  ut  b  r, 
would  naturally  re(|uir«  a  greater  weight  to  hold  her ; 
in  fact,  a  bower  iinrlinr  with  fiu  fathoms  of  cable  would 
not  l>e  Huftic'ieiit,  liesidos  the  dilHculty  of  again  recov- 
ering tl'o  anchor. 

If  the  surface  and  deep  current  should  happen  to  rim 
in  the  same  direction,  the  ship  would  not  tlicn  separiitu 
from  the  boat ;  all  ivuulil  drill  together.  This  plan  for 
anchoring,  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose,  will  an- 
swer near  the  equator,  or  at  any  |ilac«  at  a  distanio 
fVoni  thu  main  bind,  but  it  is  nut  intended  fur  a  tide 
wiiy.-K.  H. 

Captain  (Kr.  capiiaine ;  It.  capitano,  from  the  Latin 


ccfiuf),  literally  a  head,  or  chief  officer ; 
bat  the  term  is  used  in  particular  to  de- 
note an  officer  holding  a  certain  rank  hi 
the  army  or  the  navy.     In  the  army, 
a  captain  is  the  officer  who  commands 
a  troop  of  cavalry,  or  a  company  of 
infantry,  or  of  artillery.    His  fuU  pay 
in  British  cavalry  regiments  is  14<. 
7d.  a  day;  in  the  infantry  lis.  7d. 
Captains  In  the  Life  and  Foot  Gucrds 
rank  with  the  colonels  of  other  regi- 
ments,  and  their  full  pay  is  16<.  a  day. 
Captain   Oeneral,  the   commander-in. 
chief  of  an  army,  or  of  the  militia. 
Captain  Lituttnunt  is  an  officer  who, 
with  the  rank  of  captain,  but  the  pay 
of  lieutenant,  commands  a  troop  or 
company  in  the  name  and  place  of 
some  other  person.     TflUs  the  colonel 
of  a  regiment  l)eing  usually  captain  of 
the  first  company,  that  company  is 
commanded  by  his  deputy  under  the 
title  of  cftptain  lieutenant.    Captain 
{if  a  ihip  of  rear,  the  officer  who  com- 
mands a  ship  of  the  line  or  a  frigate. 
Officers  who  command  smaller  vessels 
are  called  commanders.     In  ships  of 
the  line  a  commander  is  also  appointed 
with  the  captain ;  the  former  is  there- 
fore second  captain.     The  charge  of 
a  captain  in  the  navy  is  very  compre- 
hensive, inasmuch  as  he  is  not  only 
answerable  for  any  bad  conduct  in  the 
military  government,  navigation,  and 
equipment  of  the  ship  he  commands, 
but  also  for  any  neglect  of  duty  or 
mismanagement  on  the  part  of  his  in- 
ferior officers,  whose  several  charges 
he  is  appointed  to  superintend  and  reg- 
ulate.    Captain  of  a  mfrchant  ihip,  he 
who  has  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
crew,  lading,  etc. 
Caracaa,  or  Caracoas,  the  capital  city  of  Vene- 
zuela, South  America,  department  and  province  of 
Caracas,  lat.  lO'^  30'  18 "  N.,  long.  67°  4'  46'  M'.,  on  a 
declivity  2880  feet  in  elevation,  and  16  miles  soutli- 
sontheast  of  La  U  uay  ra,  its  port,  on  the  Caribbean  iSoa. 
ropulation  estimated  from  36,000  to  50,000.    It  is  reg- 
ularly built,  well  supplied  with  water,  and  has  a  healthy 
climate.      Mean  temperature  of  June  72°,  February 
68° -2  Fahrenheit.      Principal  buildings,  a  cathedral, 
the  fine  church  of  Alta  Uracia,  and  three  huspituls. 
Exports  from  La  Uuayra  consist  principally  of  cacao, 
cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  cofi'ee,  hides,  and  live  cuttle. 
Uy  the  earthquake  of  1812,  12,000  ])«i'sons  perished; 
since  which  time  most  of  its  houses  have  been  uon- 
structed  of  sun-dried  bricks.     It  is  the  seat  of  a  uni- 
versity, and  the  residence  of  the  principal  merchants, 
on  wliuse  account  the  trade  of  La  Uuayra  is  conducted. 
It  is  the  birth-place  of  Bolivar.     The  province  lies  be- 
tween lat.  7°  38' and  10°  20' N.,  and  long.  00°  f!0' and  68° 
W.    Area,  2842  square  leagues.     Population,  212,888. 
Surface  partly  mountainous  and  partly  flat ;  the  former 
toward  the  sea-coast,  whore  several  deep  indeiitiitione 
occur,  and  form  good  liurburs ;  the  latter  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  on  the  south,  where  the  country  strctclies  out 
into  vast  plains.      It  prmlucos  the  best  cacuo,  miiiI  all 
tropical  fruits  are  grown  in  perfection.     It  is  divided 
into  16  cantons. 

Carat,  the  weight  which  expresses  the  degree  of 
fineness  of  gold.  The  word  is  also  written  eannrt, 
carrot,  itirraet,  and  karral.  Its  origin  Is  contested; 
but  the  most  probable  opinion  is  that  of  Kennot,  wliu 
derives  it  from  carecta,  a  term  which  anciently  donntcd 
any  weight,  and  came  afterward  to  be  appropriated  tu 
that  which  expresses  the  llnoncss  of  gold  and  the  grav- 
ity of  diamonds.     Caruli  are  not  real  deteriiiliiat<' 
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veightR,  bnt  only  imaginarj'.  Tha  'whole  masi,  what- 
ever be  the  weight,  is  conceived  to  be  divided  into 
twenty-four  carats ;  and  as  many  twenty-fourth  parts 
as  it  contains  of  pure  gold,  it  is  called  gold  of  to  many 
carats,  or  to  many  carattjine.  Thus,  gold  of  eighteen 
carats  is  a  raixtnro,  of  which  eighteen  parts  are  pure 
cold,  and  the  other  six  of  inferior  metal.  Carat  is  also 
a  certain  weight  which  goldsmiths  and  jewelers  use 
for  weighing  precious  stones  and  pearls.  In  this  sense 
the  word  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  derived  from  the 
Greek  KcpuTiov,  a  fruit  which  in  Latin  is  called  iiliqua, 
the  carob  bean,  each  of  whii-h  may  weigh  above  four 
grains  of  wheat ;  and  hence  the  Latin  tUiqua  has  been 
used  for  the  weight  of  four  grains.  This  carat  weighs 
four  grains ;  but  they  are  sometimes  lighter  than  the 
grains  of  other  weights!  Each  of  these  grains  is  sub- 
divided into  i,  i,  i,  -^  etc.  See  WElf.iTS  and  Meas- 
DllBS. — E.  B. 

Caravan,  an  organized  company  of  merchants,  or 
pilgrims,  or  lioth,  who  associate  together  in  many  parts 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  that  they  may  travel  with  greater 
security  through  the  deserts  and  other  places  infested 
with  robbers ;  or  where  the  road  is  naturally  danger- 
ous. The  word  is  derived  from  the  Persian  keroan,  or 
cirvdn,  a  trader  or  dealer. — Shaw's  Travels  in  the  Le- 
vant, p.  9,  4to  ed. 

Every  caravan  is  under  the  command  of  a  chief  or 
gga  (cammn'iacAi),  who  has  frequently  at  his  disposal 
Bucli  a  number  of  troops  or  forces  as  is  deemed  suffi- 
cient for  its  defense.     When  it  is  practicable,  they  en- 
camp near  wells  or  rivulets,  and  observe  a  regular 
discipline.     Camels  aro  used  as  a  means  of  convey- 
ance, almost  uniformly,  in  preference  to  the  horse  or 
any  other  animal,  on  account  of  their  wonderflil  pa- 
tience of  fatigue,  eating  little,  and  subsisting  three  or 
four  days  or  more  witliout  water.     There  aro  general- 
ly more  camels  in  a  caravan  ihan  men. — See  Camel. 
The  commercial  intercourse  of  Eastern  and  African 
nations  has  lieen  principally  carried  on,  from  the  re- 
motest nriod,  by  means  of  caravans.     During  antiq- 
uity, me  products  of  India  and  China  were  conveyed 
either  from  Suez  to  Khinoculura,  or  from  Bussorah, 
near  tlie  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  by  the  Euphrates, 
to  Dabylon,  and  thenco  by  Palmyra,  in  the  Syrian  des- 
ert, to  the  ports  of  Phuenicia,  on  the  Mediterranean ; 
where  they  were  exchanged  for  the  European  produc- 
tions in  demand  in  the  East.     Sometimes,  however, 
caravans  set  out  directly  A-om  China,  and,  occupying 
aliout  250  days  in  the  journey,  arrived  on  the  sliores 
of  the  Levant,  after  traversing  the  whole  extent  of 
Asia. — Ginnos,  vol.  vii.  p.  93.    The  formation  of  cara- 
vans is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in  which  it  has  ever  been 
]iossibli)  to  carry  on  any  considerable  internal  com- 
merce with  Asia  or  AfVica.     The  governments  that 
have  grown  up  in  tliose  continents  have  seldom  been 
able,  and  seldoraer  indeed  have  they  attempted,  to 
render  traveling  practicable  or  safe  for  individuals, 
The  wandering  tribes  of  Arabs  have  always  infested 
the  immense  deserts  by  which  they  are  intersected; 
and  thoso  only  who  are  sufficiently  powerf^il  to  protect 
tliemscivos,  or  sufflciontiy  rich  to  purchase  an  exemp- 
tion from  the  predatory  attacks  of  these  freebooters,  can 
expect  to  pass  through  territories  suliject  to  their  In- 
cursions, without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of  robl)cry 
and  murder. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mohammedan  faitli, 
rclluious  motives,  conspiring  with  thoso  of  a  less  I'x- 
alti'd  character,  have  tended  to  augment  the  intercourse 
between  difl'erent  parts  of  the  ICastem  world. 

The  numerous  camels  of  each  caravan  am  loaded 
with  tlioao  commodities  of  every  country  which  ar<^ 
of  easiest  carriage  and  readiest  sule.  Tliu  holy  city 
is  crowded  during  the  month  of  Dhalhajja,  oorrcsponi 
ing  to  the  latter  port  of  June  and  the  beginning  of 
July,  not  only  witli  zealous  devotees,  but  with  opu- 
lent merchants.  .V  fair  or  market  is  hold  in  Mecca 
wd  its  vicinity  on  the  twelve  days  that  the  pUgrims 
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are  allowed  to  remain  in  that  city,  which  used  to  be 
one  of  the  best  frequented  in  the  world,  and  continues 
to  be  well  attended  "Few  pilgrims,"  says  Burck- 
hardt,  "  except  the  mendicants,  arrive  without  bring- 
ing some  productions  of  their  respective  countries  for 
sale ;  and  this  remark  is  applicable  as  well  to  the  mer- 
chants, with  whom  commercial  pursuits  are  the  main 
object,  as  to  those  who  are  actuated  by  religious  zeal ; 
for,  to  the  latter,  the  profits  derived  fl-om  selling  a  few 
articles  at  Mecca  diminish,  in  some  degree,  the  heavy 
expenses  of  the  journey.  The  Moggrebyns  (pilgrims 
from  Morocco  and  the  north  coast  of  Africa)  bring  their 
red  bonnets  and  woolen  cloaks ;  the  European  Turks, 
shoes  and  slippers,  hardware,  embroidered  stuffs,  sweet- 
meats, aml>er,  trinkets  of  European  manufacture,  knit 
silk  purses,  etc. ;  the  Turks  of  Anatolia  bring  carpets, 
silks,  and  Angora  shawls;  the  Persians,  Cashmere 
shawls  and  large  silk  handkerchiefs;  the  Afghans, 
tooth-brushes,  called  Mesouak  Kattary,  made  of  the 
spongy  boughs  of  a  tree  growing  in  Bokhara,  beads  of 
a  yellow  soap-stone,  and  plain  coarse  shawls  manufac- 
tured in  their  own  country ;  the  Indians,  the  numer- 
ous productions  of  their  rich  and  extensive  region ;  the 
people  of  Yemen,  snakes  for  the  Persian  pipus,  sandals 
and  various  other  works  in  leather ;  and  the  Africans 
bring  various  articles  adapted  to  the  slave-trade.  The 
pilgrims  ar?  "lowever,  often  disappointed  in  their  ex- 
pectations of  gain ;  want  of  money  makes  them  hastily 
sell  their  little  adventures  at  the  public  auctions,  and 
often  obliges  them  to  accept  very  low  prices."— TVare/s 
in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  21. 

The  two  principal  caravans  which  yearly  rendezvous 
at  Mecca  are  those  of  Damascus  and  Cairo.  The  first 
is  composed  of  pilgrims  tmm  Europe  and  Western  Asia ; 
the  second  of  Mohammedans  from  all  parts  of  Africa. 
The  Syrian  caravan  is  said  l)y  Burckhardt  to  be  very 
well  regulated.  It  is  always  accompanied  by  the  pacha 
of  Damascus,  or  one  of  his  principal  ofHcers,  who  gives 
the  signal  for  encamping  and  starting  by  firing  a  mus- 
ket. On  the  route,  a  troop  of  horsemen  ride  in  the 
front,  and  another  in  the  rear  to  bt!ng  up  the  strag- 
glers. The  different  parties  of  pilgrims,  distinguished 
by  their  provinces  or  towns,  keep  close  together.  At 
night  torches  are  lighted,  and  the  daily  distance  is 
usually  performed  between  three  o'clock  in  the  ofler- 
noon  and  an  hour  or  two  after  sunrise  on  the  following 
day.  The  Bedouins  ur  Arabs,  who  carry  provisions 
for  the  troops,  travel  liy  day  only,  and  in  advance  of 
the  caravans;  the  encampment  of  which  they  pass  in 
the  morning,  and  are  overtaken  in  turn  and  passed  by 
the  caravan  on  the  following  night,  at  their  own  rest- 
ing-place. The  journey  with  these  Bedouins  is  less 
fatiguing  thon  with  the"  great  body  of  the  caravan,  as 
a  regular  night's  rest  is  obtained  ;  but  their  bad  char- 
acter deters  most  pilgrims  from  joining  them. 

At  every  watering-place  on  the  route  is  a  small  castle 
and  a  large  tank,  at  which  the  camels  water.  The 
castles  are  garrisoned  iiy  a  few  persons,  who  remain 
the  whole  year  to  guard  the  provisions  deposited  there. 
It  is  at  these  watering-places,  which  belong  to  the  Be- 
douins, that  the  sheikhs  of  the  tribe  meet  the  caravan, 
and  receive  the  accustomed  tribute  for  allowing  it  to 
pass.  Water  is  plentiful  on  the  route;  the  station? 
lire  nowhere  more  distant  than  U  or  12  hours'  march  •. 
and  in  winter  pools  of  rain-water  are  frequently  found. 
Those  pilgrims  who  can  travel  with  a  litter,  or  on  com- 
modious camcl-sttddles,  may  sleep  at  night,  and  per- 
form the  journey  with  little  inconvenience ;  but  of  those 
whom  poverty,  or  the  desire  of  speedily  acquiring  a 
large  sum  of  money,  Induces  to  follow  the  caravan  on 
foot,  or  to  hire  themselves  as  servants,  many  die  on  the 
road  fh>ni  fatigue. — Traveti  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii.  p.  ft-9. 
The  caravan  which  sets  out  from  Cairo  for  Mecca  is 
not  generally  so  large  as  that  of  Damascus ;  and  its 
route  along  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  is  more  danger- 
ous and  fatiguing.  But  many  of  the  AfrltBU  and 
Egyptian  merchants  and  pilgrims  sail  fttim  Sues,  Cot- 
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Mir,  and  other  porU  on  the  weatem  sbcre  of  the  Red 
Se«,  for  Djidda,  wheuce  the  journey  to  Mecca  i»  short 
and  easy.  The  Persian  caravan  for  Mecca  sets  out 
from  Bagdad ;  but  many  of  tiie  Persian  pilgrims  are 
now  in  the  habit  of  embarking  at  Uussorah,  and  com- 
ing to  Djidda  by  sea.  Caravans  from  Bagdad  and 
Bussorah  proceed  to  Aleppo,  Damascus,  and  Diarbeker, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  Indian,  Arabian,  and  Persian 
commodities ;  and  large  quantities  of  European  goods, 
principally  of  English  cottons,  imported  at  Uussorah, 
are  now  distributed  throughout  all  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Turkish  empire  by  the  same  means.  The  inter- 
course carried  on  in  this  way  is,  indeed,  every  day  be- 
coming of  more  importance. 

The  commerce  carried  on  by  caravans  in  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  is  widely  extended,  and  of  considerable 
value.  Besides  the  great  caravan  which  proceeds  firom 
Nubia  to  Cairo,  and  is  joined  by  Mohammedan  pil- 
grims from  every  part  of  Africa,  there  are  caravans 
which  have  no  object  but  commerce,  which  set  out  from 
Fez,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  other  states  on  the 
sea-coast,  and  penetrate  far  into  the  interior.  Some 
of  them  take  as  many  as  60  days  to  reach  the  place  of 
their  destination ;  and  as  their  rate  of  traveling  may 
be  estimated  at  about  18  m'les  a  day  at  an  average,  the 
extent  of  their  journeys  may  easily  be  computed.  As 
both  the  time  of  their  outset  and  their  route  is  known, 
they  are  met  by  the  peoplo  of  the  countries  through 
which  they  travel,  who  trade  with  them.  Indian  goods 
of  every  kind  form  a  considerable  article  in  this  trafllc ; 
in  exchange  for  which  the  chief  commodity  the  inhab- 
itants have  to  give  is  slaves.  Three  distinct  caravans 
ore  employed  in  bringing  slavt  i  and  other  commodi- 
ties firom  Central  Africa  to  Cairo.  One  of  them  comes 
direct  from  Mourcouk,  tlio  capital  of  Fezzan,  across 
the  Libyan  desert ;  another  trnm  Senaar ;  and  the  third 
from  Darfur.  They  do  not  arrive  at  stated  periods, 
but  after  a  greater  or  less  interval,  according  to  the 
success  they  have  had  in  procuring  slaves,  ivory,  gold 
dust,  drugs,  and  such  other  articles  as  arc  fitted  for  the 
Egyptian  markets.  The  Mourzouk  caravan  is  said  to 
be  under  the  l)est  regulations.  It  is  generally  about 
60  days  on  its  passage ;  and  seldom  consists  of  less 
than  100,  or  of  more  than  800,  travelers.  The  cara- 
vans from  Senaar  and  Darfur  used  formerly  to  lie  very 
Irregular,  and  were  sometimes  not  seen  in  Egypt  for 
two  or  three  years  together ;  but  since  the  occu)>ation 
of  the  former  by  the  troops  of  Mohammed  Ali,  the  in- 
tercourse between  it  and  Egypt  has  become  compar- 
atively frequent  and  regular.  The  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  Egypt  by  these  caravans  is  said  to 
amount  at  present  to  about  10,000  a  year.  The  de- 
parture of  a  caravan  from  Darfur  is  looked  upon  as  a 
roost  Important  event;  it  engages  for  a  while  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  country,  ond  even  forms  a  kind 
of  era. — Bkowxk's  TraveU  in  Africa,  2d  cd.  p.  78.  A 
caravan  from  Darfur  is  considered  largo  if  it  has  2000 
camels  and  1000  slaves.  Many  of  the  Moorish  pilgrims 
to  Mecca  cross  the  sea  from  Souakin  and  Massouuh  to 
the  opposite  coast  of  Arabia,  and  then  travel  by  land 
to  Mecca ;  and  Uurckliardt  states,  that  of  all  the  poor 
pilgrims  who  arrive  in  the  llcdjaz,  none  bear  a  more 
respectable  character  for  Industry  than  those  from  Cen- 
tral Africa. 

Caruvaiis  are  dtstin^uLihcd  into  /leacy  and  lighl. 
Camels  loaded  with  Iroiii  .VK)  to  /.'jOllis,  form  a  heavy 
caravan ;  light  curuvuns  lieing  the  term  applied  to  des- 
ignate those  formed  of  camels  under  u  inure  miHlerato 
load,  or  [lorliups  only  half  loaded,  Tlio  mcnn  daily 
rate  nt  which  heavy  caravans  travel  it.  about  18}  miles, 
and  that  of  light  caravuns  22  milts. 

The  safety  of  a  caravan  dciiends  materially  on  the 
conduct  of  (he  carucan-backi,  or  leader.  Ni«l)ulir  says, 
that  when  the  latter  is  intelligent  and  honest,  and  the 
traveler  understands  the  language,  and  is  accustom- 
ed to  the  Oriental  method  of  traveling,  an  excursion 
through  the  desert  it)  rarely  cither  disagreeable  or  dan- 


gerous. But  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Turkish  pachas 
to  realize  considerable  sums  by  selling  the  privilege  of 
conducting  ruravans ;  and  it  is  generally  believed  in 
the  East  that  leaders  so  appointed,  in  order  to  indem- 
nify themselves,  not  unfrequently  arrange  with  the 
Arabian  sheikhs  as  to  the  attack  of  the  caravans,  and 
share  with  them  in  the  booty.  At  all  events,  a  leader 
who  has  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  situation,  even  if  ho 
should  be  honest,  must  impose  proportionally  heavy 
charges  on  the  association.  Hence  the  best  woy  in 
traveling  with  caravans  is,  to  attach  one's  self  to  one 
conducted  by  an  active  and  experienced  merchant,  who 
has  a  considerable  property  embarked  in  the  expedi- 
tion. With  ordinary  precaution,  the  danger  is  then 
very  trifling.  It  would  be  easy,  indeed,  were  there 
any  thing  like  proper  arrangements  made  by  govern- 
ment, to  render  traveling  by  caravans,  at  least  on  all 
the  great  routes,  abundantly  secure. — Mieboiik,  Vuyage 
en  ATObu,  tome  ii.  p.  194,  ed.  Amst.  1760. 

No  particular  formalities  are  required  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  caravan.  Those  that  start  at  fixed  periods 
are  mostly  under  the  control  of  government,  by  whom 
the  leaders  are  appointed.  But,  generally  speaking, 
any  dealer  is  at  lllierty  to  form  a  company  and  make 
one.  The  individual  in  whose  name  it  is  raised  is  con- 
sidered as  the  leader,  or  caraian-bachi,  unless  he  ap- 
point some  one  else  in  his  place.  When  a  number  of 
merchants  associate  together  in  the  design,  '.hey  elect 
a  chief,  and  appoint  officers  to  decide  whatever  contro- 
versies may  arise  during  the  journey. — For  further  He- 
tails  with  respect  to  caravans,  see  the  Modem  Part  of 
the  Univtrtat  tlittory,  vol.  xiv.  p.  214-243 ;  Rodkiit- 
^n's  Diaquxtition  on  Aneunt  India,  Note  54:  I!ki<s' 
Cycloptdi  ■,  art.  CotYii'on,  most  of  which  is  copied  from 
Robertson,  though  without  a  single  word  of  acknowl- 
edgment; Bukckhakut's  TraveU  in  Arabia,  vol.  ii. 
pastitii;  UnQL'iiAHT  on  Turkey  and  iii  Ettourcet,  p. 
137,  161,  etc. 

Caravanserai,  a  large  public  building  or  inn  ap- 
propriated for  the  reception  and  lodgment  of  the  cara- 
vans. Though  serving  in  lieu  of  inns,  there  is  this 
radical  diflcrence  between  them — that,  generally  .speak- 
ing, the  traveler  finds  nothing  in  a  caravanserai  for  tlie 
use  either  of  himself  or  his  cattle.  lie  must  carry  all 
his  provisions  and  neccssiries  with  him.  They  are 
chiefly  built  in  dry,  barren,  desert  places ;  and  are 
mostly  furnished  with  water  brought  from  a  great  dis- 
tance and  at  a  vast  expense.  A  well  of  water  is,  in- 
deed, indispensable  to  a  caravanserai.  Caravanserais 
uru  al80  numerous  in  cities ;  where  they  serve  not  only 
as  inns,  but  as  shops,  warehouses,  and  even  exchsn^ej. 

Caraway-seed  (Fr.  Can-i,  Cumin  desjn-fs;  (icr. 
Keuminel,  VrudkHmmel ;  It.  Corvi),  a  small  seed,  of 
an  oblong  and  slender  figure,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and 
thickest  in  the  middle.  It  is  the  produce  of  a  biennial 
plant  (Girum  rnrui),  with  a  taper  root  like  a  pan-nip, 
but  much  smaller.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  new,  of 
a  good  color,  not  dusty,  and  of  a  strung  agreeable  smell. 
It  is  principally  used  by  confectioners.  The  stem 
rises  from  two  to  three  feet  in  height,  and  produces 
numerous  umbels  of  small  whitish  or  red<lish  flow- 
ers ;  and  each  flower  is  succeeded  by  two  singlc-seoiled 
capsules,  which  are  the  caraway-seeds  of  comincrec. 
These  havu  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  with  an  nronialic 
bitter  la.ste,  and  yield,  on  distillation,  almut  4  per  cent, 
of  a  volatile  oil,  on  which  their  properties  depend. 

Carboy,  a  large  globular  bottle  of  green  glasf,  pro- 
tected by  wicker-work ;  nsi  d  chiefly  for  holding  ncicis 
and  highly  corrosive  liquids.  The  average  capnoity 
of  these  bottles  is  12  gallons. 

Carbuncle  (fior.A'(i//imi(e/;  ¥r.  Kicarboukie ;  It. 
C'aroimchio  t  Up.  Varbunculo;  Lai.  C'arbutiailv/i),  a  ]nv- 
cioua  stone  of  the  ruby  kind,  of  a  ver}'  rich  glowing; 
blood-red  color,  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients.— 
Hee  RiiHV. 

Card(Fr.  Cardes;  Ger.  Kanliilschen,  Karden,  Woll- 
i  kralzen;  It.  Cardii  Russ,  Uardiii  Sp.  Cardiu),  an  in- 
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Itrnment,  or  comb,  for  arranging  or  sorting  the  hairs 
of  wool,  cotton,  etc.  Cards  are  cither  fattened  to  a  flat 
piece  of  wood,  and  wrought  by  the  hand;  or  to  a  cyl- 
inder, wrought  by  machinery. — See  PLAYiNO  Cards. 

Cardamonu  (Fr.  Cardnmomet )  Ger.  Kardamom; 
It.  Cardamomi;  Sp.  Kardamomoi;  Hind.  Gujaratiela- 
chi),  seed  capsules  produced  by  a  plant,  of  which  there 
are  different  species  growing  in  India,  Cochin  China, 
Siam,  and  Ceylon.  The  capsules  are  gathered  as  they 
ripen;  and  When  dried  in  the  sun,  are  fit  for  sale.  The 
small  capsules,  or  lesser  cardamoms,  are  prodaecd  by 
a  particular  species  of  the  plant,  and  are  the  most  val- 
uable. They  should  be  chosen  full,  pinmp,  and  diffi- 
cult to  be  broken ;  of  a  bright  yellow  color ;  a  piercing 
smcli  i  with  an  acrid,  bitterish,  though  not  very  un- 
pleasant taste ;  and  particular  care  should  be  taken 
that  they  are  properly  dried.  They  are  reckoned  to 
keep  best  in  a  body,  and  are  thereibre  packed  in  large 
chests,  well  jointed,  pitched  at  the  seams,  and  other- 
wise properly  secured,  as  the  least  damp  greatly  re- 
duces their  value.  The  best  cardamoms  are  brought 
from  the  Malabar  coast.  They  are  produced  in  the 
recesses  of  the  mountains  by  felling  trees,  and  after- 
ward burning  them ;  for  wherever  the  ashes  fall  in  the 
openings  or  fissures  of  the  rocks,  the  cardamom  plant 
naturally  springs  up.  In  Soonda  Balagat,  and  other 
places  where  cardamoms  are  planted,  the  fruit  or  bor- 
r)'  is  very  inferior  to  that  produced  in  the  way  now 
mentioned.  The  Malabar  cardamom  is  described  as  a 
species  of  bulbous  plant,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high. 
The  growers  are  oblige*'  to  sell  all  their  produce  to  the 
agents  of  government  at  prices  fixed  by  the  latter, 
varying  from  550  to  700  rupees  the  candy  of  600  lbs. 
a'oirdupois ;  and  it  is  stated  that  the  contractor  often 
puts  an  enhanced  vafue  on  the  coins  with  which  he  pays 
the  mountaineers ;  or  makes  them  take  in  exchange 
tobacco,  cloths,  salt,  oil,  betel-nut,  and  such  necessary 
articles,  at  prices  which  are  frequently,  no  doubt,  es- 
timated above  their  proper  level.  Such  a  system 
ouj;ht  a  jsurcdly  to  be  put  an  immediate  end  to.  Not 
more  than  one  hundredth  part  of  the  cardamoms  raised 
in  Malabar  are  used  in  the  countrj*.  They  are  sent  in 
large  quantities  to  the  ports  on  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  to  Sind,  up  the  Indus,  to  Bengal,  Bom- 
bay, etc.  They  form  a  universal  ingredient  in  cur- 
ries, pillaus,  etc.  The  market  price,  at  the  places  of 
exportation  on  the  Malabar  coast,  varies  from  800  to 
1200  rupees  the  candy. — Mii.nuRN'.s  Orient.  Commerce, 
and  Iho  valuable  evidence  of  T.  II.  Baber,  Esq.,  before 
Parliament,  1830. 

Cardlual  Points,  in  Cosmography,  are  the  four 
intcrscclions  of  the  horizon  with  the  meridian  and  the 
prime  vertical  circle,  or  North  and  South,  Fast  anil 
West.  The  cardinal  points,  therefore,  coincide  with 
the  four  cardinal  regions  of  the  heavens,  and  are  90° 
distant  from  each  other.  The  intermediate  points  are 
called  collateral  points. 

Cards,  or  Pla]rlng  Cards  (Du.  Knarlen,  Speel- 
iarden;  Vr.  Cartes  ajoiier;  Ger.  Karten,  Spitl  Karten; 
It.  Carte  da  giuoco ;  Russ.  A'rtrtu ;  S\}.  Carras,  Naipes ; 
Sw.  Kort),  manufactured  of  pieces  of  paste-board,  hav- 
ing various  devices,  and  arranged  in  packs,  generally 
of  .'i2  pieces  in  a  pack  and  used  for  playing  numerous  I 
games. — See  I'i-Ayino  Caiids.  I 

Careening  (Fi  nch  Fairc  hbhattre  caretier),  henv- 1 
ing  a  vessel  down  on  one  fide,  by  ai)plying  a  strong 
purchase  to  the  masts,  so  that  the  vessel  may  be  clear- 
ed from  any  fllh  that  adheres  to  it  liy  breaming.  A  ' 
half  careen  fakes  place  when  it  is  not  possible  to  come  ! 
nl  tlin  bottom  of  the  ship ,  so  that  only  half  of  it  can  j 
be  careened.  1 

Caribbean  Bea,  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  | 
lying  between  the  coasts  of  Central  and  South  America  I 
nad  the  islands  of  Cuba,  Ilayti,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  { 
Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  | 

Caribbee  Islands,  in  its  more  extended  sense,  is  ' 
applied  lu  the  whole  of  the  West  Indies ;  but  strictly  ' 


it  only  comprehends  that  cluster  of  Islands  stretching 
from  Porto  Rico  to  the  coast  of  Sonth  America,  and 
known  as  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands. 

Carllne,  or  Caroline,  a  silver  coin  current  at  Na- 
ples, worth  about  id.  sterling. 

Carlines,  or  CarUngS,  in  a  ship,  two  pieces  of 
timber  ranging  fore  and  aft  from  one  lieam  to  another 
directly  over  the  keel.  On  these  rest  the  ledges  to 
which  the  planks  of  the  deck  are  fixed.  Carline  knees 
are  timbers  lying  athwart  the  ship,  from  the  sides  to 
the  hatchway,  and  serving  to  sustain  the  deck. 

Carmine  (Ger.  Karmin;  Du.  Karmyn;  Fr.  Car- 
mine; It.  Carminio;  Lat.  Carmimum),  a  powder  of  a 
very  beautiful  red  color,  bordering  upon  purple,  and 
used  by  painters  in  miniature.  It  is  a  species  of  lake, 
and  is  formed  of  finely  pulverized  cochineal.  It  is  very 
high  priced.  ■■-  ■    -     ■-■•-. 

Camellan.    *f«  Agate.        ''    ■  ••     "i    -  '-^i 

Carpet,  Carpets  (Ger.  Teppiehe;  Vn.  Ttipyten, 
Vlner-tapyten ;  Fr.  Tapis;  It.  Tappeti ;  Sp.  Alfombras, 
Alcattfas,  Tapetes;  Russ.  KoicrO, Kilimi),  is  supposed  to 
be  derived  from  Cairo  (whence  also  the  French  Cairau, 
a  Turkey  carpet),  and  from  the  Latin  tapes,  tapestry, 
corresponding  to  the  Italian  carpetta  and  the  Dutch 
karpet.  It  is  legitimately  applied  to  an  article  of  man- 
ufacture used  for  covering  the  floors  of  chambers  or 
spreading  on  the  groui.d,  although,  while  it  was  a 
novelty  in  Europe,  tables  also  were  covered  with  it. 
Carpets  and  rugs  were  manufactured  at  a  very  remote 
period  in  Egypt,  India,  and  China ;  but  those  of  Per- 
sia an. I  Turkey  are  the  most  celebrated.  They  were 
originally  used  for  sitting  and  reclining  upon,  as  may 
still  be  observed  in  Eastern  countries,  where  they  con- 
stitute the  entire  furniture  of  the  people.  In  Egypt 
they  were  first  applied  to  religious  purposes  by  the 
priests  of  Heliopolis,  and  were  also  used  to  garnish  the 
palaces  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  was  also  a  custom  of  an- 
tiquity to  place  them  under  the  couches  of  guests  at 
banquets.  Sardinian  carpets  are  mentioned  by  Plato, 
the  comic  poet,  as  being  disposed  in  this  manner — "  be- 
neath the  ivori'  feet  of  purple-cushioned  couches." 
The  carpets  of  the  Homeric  Age  were  generally  white 
or  plain  cloths ;  but  they  were  also  sometimes  produced 
with  various  colors  and  embroidered  designs.  At  the 
supper  of  Iphicratcs,  purple  carpets  were  spread  on  the 
floor ;  and  at  the  magnificent  banquet  of  Ptolemy  Phil- 
adclphus  (an  account  of  which  is  given  by  Callixenus 
of  Rhodes)  we  learn  that  underneath  200  golden  couches 
"were  strewed  purple  carpets  of  the  finest  wool,  with 
the  carpet  pattern  on  both  sides ;  and  there  were  hand- 
somely embroidered  rugs,  very  beautifully  elal)orated 
with  figures.  Besides  this,"  ho  adds,  "  thin  Persian 
cloths  covered  all  the  centre  space  where  the  guests 
walked,  having  most  accurate  representations  of  ani- 
mals embroidered  on  them." — Athtneem,  v.  26.  The 
Babylonians,  who  were  very  skillful  in  weaving  cloths 
of  divers  colors  (Pmny,  viii.  48),  delineated  upon  their 
carpets  entire  groups  of  human  figures,  together  with 
such  fabulous  animals  as  the  dragon,  the  sphinx,  and 
the  griffin.  These  were  numbered  among  the  luxuries 
of  Ileliogabalus.  On  the  tomb  of  Cyrus  was  spread  a 
purple  Babylonian  carpet,  and  another  covered  the  l)cd 
whereon  his  imdy  was  placed. — AnnrAn,  vi.  29.  These 
carpets  were  exported  in  considerable  quantifies  to 
Greece  and  Rome,  where  they  were  highly  esteemed. 
Cnrtlmge  was  also  noted  by  Hermippus,  Antiphanes, 
and  others,  for  its  magnificent  carpets. 

"  Carpets  we-e  in  use,  at  least  in  some  kind,  as  early 
us  the  days  oi  Amos,  about  800  n.c. — Amos,  ii.  8. 
Carpets  were  spread  on  the  ground,  on  which  persons 
sat  who  dwelt  in  tents ;  Imt  when  first  used  in  houses, 
even  in  the  East,  we  have  no  record.  In  the  twelfth 
century  ciir|>ct8  were  articles  of  luxury ;  and  in  En- 
gland, it  is  mentioned  as  an  instance  of  Becket's  splen- 
did style  of  living,  that  his  sumptuous  apartments 
were  everj'  day  In  winter  strewn  with  clean  straw  or 
hay;  about  a.d.  1160.     The  manufacture  of  woolea 
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carpets  wm  introduced  into  France  from  Persia,  in  llie 
reign  of  Henry  IV.,  between  1689  and  1610.  Some 
artisans  who  had  quitted  France  in  disgust  went  to 
England,  and  establiAed  the  carpet  manufacture  about 
1750.  There,  as  with  most  nations,  Persian  and  Tur- 
key carpets,  especially  the  former,  are  most  prized. 
The  famous  Axminster,  Wilton,  and  Kiddermic  *er 
manufacture  is  the  growth  of  the  last  hundred  years. 
The  manufacture  of  Kidderminster  and  Brussels  car- 
pets has  much  advanced  within  fifteen  years,  at  Low- 
ell, Massachusetts,  and  Thomsonville,  Connecticut." — 
Haydn. 

Sir  J.  Gardiner  Williinson  gives  us  an  account  of 
an  ancient  carpet-rug  of  Egyptian  manufacture.  "This 
rug,"  he  tells  us,  "is  made,  like  many  cloths  of  the 
present  day,  with  woolen  threads  on  linen  strings.  In 
the  centre  is  the  figure  of  a  boy  in  white,  with  a  goose 
above,  the  hieroglyphic  of  a  'child,'  upon  a  green 
ground,  around  which  is  a  border  composed  of  red  and 
blue  lines,"  etc. — Manners  and  Ctutomt  of  the  A  ncient 
Egypliatu,  vol.  iii.  p.  141-2.  He  further  informs  us 
that  there  are  in  the  Turin  Museum  some  specimens 
of  worked  worsted  upon  linen,  "in  which  the  linen 
threads  of  the  weft  had  lieeu  picked  out,  and  colored 
worsted  sewed  on  the  warp."  In  these  two  examples 
we  hare  evidence  of  the  existence,  at  a  very  early 
time,  of  a  system  of  tajiestry-weaving.  The  ancient 
carpet  manufacture  of  the  Asiatic  countries  may  re- 
solve itself  under  the  appellation  '  i  needle-work.  Of 
this,  the  present  process  of  carpet-weaving  '^  Persia 
and  Turkey,  and  the  tapestry  manufacture  ot  France, 
may  lie  considered  as  fitting  examples.  The  tapestry, 
as  is  well  known ,  consists  of  woolen  or  other  threads 
sewed  on  the  siiings  of  the  warp  by  means  of  small 
shuttle-needles.  The  Persian  carpet  is  formed  by 
knotting  into  the  warp  tuft  after  tuft  of  woolen  yam, 
over  cncb  row  of  which  a  woof  shot  is  passed,  the  fin- 
gers being  here  employ  ed  instead  of  the  shuttle-needles, 
as  the  fabric  is  of  a  coarser  description.  In  both  meth- 
ods the  principle  is  the  same.  Both  are  formed  in 
looms  of  very  simple  construction,  the  warp  threads 
are  arranged  in  parallel  order,  whether  upright  or  hor- 
izontal, and  the  fabric  and  pattern  are  produced  by 
colored  threads,  hand-wrought  upon  the  warp.  This 
may  l>e  designated  the  hand-wrought  or  necdlc-work 
method,  which  only  makes  one  stitch  or  loop  at  a  time, 
in  contradistinction  to  the  machine-wrought  process, 
the  result  of  mechanical  appliances,  whereby  a  thou- 
sand stitches  ore  effected  at  once.  Herein  lies  the 
essential  difference  between  the  ancient  and  modern, 
the  simple  and  compinx  carpet  manufacture. 

Pertia. — In  Persia  there  are  entire  tribes  and  fam- 
ilies whose  only  occupation  is  that  of  carpet-weaving. 
These  dispose  of  their  productions  at  the  bazars  to 
native  merchants,  who  remove  them  to  Smyrna  or 
Constantinople,  where  they  meet  with  European  pur- 
chasers. The  trade  in  real  Persian  carpets  is,  howev- 
er, very  limited,  owing  to  their  small  size.  They  are 
seldom  larger  than  hearth-rugs,  long  and  narrow. 
Very  many  of  them,  moreover,  are  considerably  tar- 
nished by  exposure  in  bazars,  if  they  have  not  indeed 
been  already  used.  To  render  them  more  salable  they 
are  cleaned.  This  is  done  liy  cropping  the  "surface, 
which  in  some  cases  is  shaved  quite  close  to  the  knot ; 
hence  a  great  proportion  of  those  brought  to  this  coun- 
try have  not  their  original  richness  and  depth  of  pile. 
Felted  carpets  or  niirmud)  are  also  made  in  Persia,  but 
do  not  constitute  on  export  commodity.  Sir  Henrj- 
Bethunc,  late  Persiau  embassador,  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  very  singular  specimen  of  this  felt  carpeting,  in 
which  colored  tufts  of  worsted  had  been  inserted  dur- 
ing the  process  of  manufacture,  producing  a  regular 
pattern  when  finished. 

Turkey. — The  greater  part  of  those  Turkey  carpets 
imported  into  Western  Europe  are  manufactured  at 
Ushak  or  Oucbak,  in  the  province  of  Aidin,  about  six 
days'  journey  from  Smyrna,  and  rugs  principally  at 


Kulah  01'  Koula,  an  adjacent  village.  In  the  province! 
of  Hoodavendigniar,  Adana,  and  Mish,  numerous 
households  are  employed  in  their  production,  as  also 
in  the  districts  of  Bozah,  the  city  of  Aleppo,  and  the 
villages  of  Trebizoud.  Here  and  there,  throughout 
Caramania,  such  carpets  are  also  made.  The  Turco- 
mans of  Tripoli,  the  women  of  Candia,  and  the  peas- 
antry of  Tunis  and  Algiers,  are  lih  dwise  engaged  in 
their  fabrication.  In  none  of  these  places,  however, 
does  any  large  manufactory  exist ;  the  carpets  are  the 
work  of  families  and  households.  These  carpets  are 
woven  in  one  piece,  and  there  is  this  notable  pcculiari. 
ty  in  their  manufacture,  that  the  same  pattern  is  never 
again  exactly  reproduced ;  no  two  carpets  are  quite 
alike.  The  patterns  are  very  remarkable,  and  their 
origin  is  unknown  even  to  Mussulmans.  The  Turkev 
carpet  pattern  represents  inlaid  jeweled  work,  which 
accords  with  Eastern  tales  of  jewels  and  diamonds. 
If  this  were  rightly  understood,  it  would  prevent  such 
speculations  as  those  of  Mr.  Kedgrave  in  hir  Great  Ex- 
hibition Report  on  Design,  where  he  remarks,  tliut 
"  the  Turkish  carpets  are  generally  designed  with  a 
fiu  border  of  flowers  of  the  natural  size,  and  with  a 
centre  of  larger  forms  conventionalized  in  some  cases 
even  to  the  extent  of  obscuring  the  forms — a  fault  to 
be  avoided."  This  is  doubtless  a  very  ingenious  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  curious  forms  of  a  Turkey  car- 
pet ;  but  these,  however  fantastic,  are  never  obscured, 
nor  are  there  any  flowers,  flat  or  otherwise,  in  the  bor- 
ders or  elsewhere.  The  great  beauty  of  these  carpets 
lies  in  the  equal  balance  of  color,  of  dull  neutral  shades, 
somewhat  sombre  in  effect. 

/ndia. — Generally  throughout  British  India  the 
carpet  manufacture  is  carried  on.  At  Benares  and 
Moorshedebad  are  produced  velvet  carpets  with  gold 
embroidery.  A  very  elaborate  carpet,  sent  from  Cash- 
mere to  the  Great  Exhibition  by  Maharajah  Goolub 
Singh,  was  composed  entirely  of  silk,  and  excited 
great  admiration.  In  every  square  foot  of  this  carpet, 
we  are  informed,  there  were  at  least  10,000  tics  or 
knots.  Silk  embroidered  hookah  carpets  are  made  at 
Lahore,  Mooltan,  Khyrpoor,  Tanjore,  and  Bengal; 
cotton  carpets,  or  salrunjeet  at  Rungporc,  Agra,  and 
Susacrum;  printed  cotton  carpets  at  Ahmcdubad; 
printed  floor-cloth  at  Mooltan.  Woolen  carpets  aie 
far  more  extensively  manufactured ;  some  of  wliich 
come  from  Ellore,  Mirzaporc,  and  Goruckpore ;  but  the 
principal  manufacture  is  at  Masulipatam,  292  miles 
north  from  Madras.  There  the  capital  and  enterprise 
of  Great  Britain  have  lent  their  aid  to  the  rather  tardy 
movements  of  the  natives,  and  this  article  is  now  in 
general  demand.  Of  late  years  linen  warp  has  been 
introduced  instead  of  cotton,  and  the  fabric  is  thereby 
much  improved.  The  dcsigiis  of  the  Indian  carpet!) 
have  more  regularity  than  those  of  Turkey,  and  the 
colors  art  mostly  warm  negatives,  enlivenc,'.  with  bril- 
liant hues  interspersed.  For  the  introduction  of  Masul- 
ipatam carpets,  as  of  many  others,  the  English  are  In- 
dclited  to  the  firm  of  Watson,  Bell,  &  Co.,  whoso  In- 
dian connection  is  the  sole  means  of  obtaining  tlicse 
beautiful  fabrics. — E.  B. 

The  total  value  of  Persian,  Turkey,  and  Indian  car- 
pets imported  into  England  may  be  computed  at  about 
£20,000  per  annum. 

Oriental  carpets  were  first  introduced  into  Spain  l)y 
the  Moors ;  and  at  a  later  date  the  Venetians  imported 
them  into  Italy,  and  supplied  AVestem  Europe  with 
this  luxurious  nmnufacture.  We  hove  frequent  men- 
tion of  them  during  the  Middle  Ages,  and  their  cost- 
liness and  magnificence  arc  celebrated  in  the  illumin- 
ated piiges  of  faliliuux  and  romances.  They  were 
spreuvl  in  the  presence-chambers  of  royalty,  before  the 
high  altars  of  chapels  and  cathedrals,  in  the  bowers  of 
"  ladyes  fairo,"  and  on  the  summer  grass.  Many  ar- 
ticles of  funiiture  were  olso  covered  with  them— lieds, 
couches,  tables,  and  regal  faldestols ;  J>ut  ht.'c  it  be- 
comes difficult  to  distinguish  between  carpet  and  tap- 
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Mtry,  both  being  uiied  promiscuoualy.  Tapestry  of 
BuJdekine  or  Baldachine  (from  Balduk,  ancient  name 
of  Uugdud),  was  a  carpet  inwrought  with  gold  and 
silver  threaJis.  Such  were  carried  on  poles,  and  up- 
lifted a«  a  canopy  over  the  host,  and  over  great  per- 
soaages  in  procession.  The  troubadours  had  carpets 
of  gold  embroidery  which  they  laid  upon  the  grass 
beneath  them.  Hearth-rugs  and  throne  carpets,  gor- 
geously emblazoned  with  heraldic  centre-pieces,  were 
the  handiwork  of  high-bom  dames  during  the  romance 
period.  To  some  of  these  were  attached  fringes,  but 
such  were  more  usually  composed  of  the  fag-ends  of 
the  warp,  like  those  of  Persia,  India,  and  Turkey.  A 
black  velvet  carpet,  "  fringed  with  silver  and  gold, 
and  lined  with  taffeta,"  is  enumerated  in  the  inven- 
tory of  Archbishop  Parke's  household  furniture'^n 
1377.  Rushes  were  strewn  on  the  floor  of  Que".!  Ma- 
ry's presence-chamber,  and  that  of  Elizal>eth  had  the 
additional  covering  of  a  Turkey  carpet.  Long  prior 
to  this,  however.  Eastern  carpets  had  been  introduced. 
In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  we  read  that  before  com- 
ipuuioa-tables  were  placed 

"  Carpets  full  giy, 
That  wrought  wore  In  the  Orient" 

ChecKered  matting  appears  to  have  been  very  gener- 
ally used  about  the  fifteenth  century.  The  same  ar- 
ticle is  produced  in  many  parts  of  Asia  from  the  grassy 
fibres  of  the  ratan.  A  superior  description  is  now 
made  from  cocoa-nut  fibre  and  Manillan  flax.  In 
Lydgate's  metrical  life  of  St.  Edmund  (MS.  Harl.  No. 
2?7M)  is  a  representation  of  the  room  wherein  that 
saint  was  born ;  the  floor  is  covered  with  checkered 
matting,  and  a  fringed  hearth-rug  of  Gothic  design  is 
before  the  flre-place.  Carpets  composed  entirely  of 
leather  strips  interlaced  together  may  be  seen  in  our 
intiquariun  museums.  A  sample  of  this  description 
was  lately  prepared  for  the  inspection  of  the  new  houses 
of  Parliament,  and  offered  us  a  covering  for  their  halls 
and  passages,  but  was  rejected. 

France. — In  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  the  carpet  mcn- 
nfacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  from  Periiii>. 
into  France.  Colbert,  the  minister  of  Louii'  XIV., 
estaldiahed  the  manufactory  at  Ueauvais  in  1C64, 
which  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French  government, 
and  produces  very  artistic  specimen".  A  variety  of 
these,  "  in  Turkish,  Peruvian,  i>.,d  Chinese  styles," 
was  exhibited  in  London  in  1851.  The  national  man- 
ufactory of  Gobelins,  which  likewise  sent  its  beautiful 
carpets  and  tapestry  to  the  great  exhibition,  was  estab- 
lished shortly  after  that  of  Beauvais.  It  was  pur- 
chased in  1677  l>y  Colbert  from  the  Gobelin  family, 
whose  progenitors,  a  century  ago  (Gilles  and  Jean 
Uolieiin),  brought  their -art,  as  was  supposed,  from 
Flanders.  An  attempt  was  made,  in  the  time  of  Hen- 
ry VIII.,  by  William  Sheldon,  to  start  this  manufac- 
ture in  England  ;  but  under  the  patronage  of  James  I. 
it  was  more  successfully  established,  with  the  super- 
iutendence  of  Sir  Francis  Crane,  at  Mortlake,  in  Sur- 
rey, where  Ijoth  carpets  and  tapestry  were  produced. 
Toward  this  object  the  sumof  JC2676  sterling  was  con- 
tributed by  its  royal  patron,  and  French  weavers  were 
brought  over  to  assist.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  tliin,;  considerable  was  effcctod  until  nftei  the  rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes  in  1086.  when  artisans 
of  cverj'  trade  fled  to  England,  among  whom  were 
tapestry  and  carpet  weavers,  who  settl'd  in  v,  .-ious 
parts.  About  the  year  1760,  Mr,  Moore  was  awarded 
a  premium  by  the  Society  of  Arts  for  the  best  imita- 
tion Turkey  carpets ;  and  Purisot  conducted  an  (-stal)- 
lishment  for  their  manufacture  at  Paddington,  under 
the  patronage  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  Subse- 
quently, carpets  were  wrought  on  the  same  principle 
at  Axminster,  in  Devonshire,  whence  the  name ;  and 
afterward  at  Wilton,  where  they  are  still  manufac- 
tured. The  board  of  trustees  fur  the  encouragement 
nrnrts  and  manufactures  in  Scotland  offered  prizes  for 
tile  best  Penian  and  Turkey  carpets.     Aliout  ninety 


years  previously  they  had  been  made  in  the  vicinity 
of  Ilolyrood  Palace.  These  expensive  and  magnifl- 
cent  carpets  are  now  made  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 
but  more  particularly  at  the  Gol>elins  manufactory,  at 
Aubusson  and  Fellitin,  in  the  department  of  Creuse, 
at  the  manufacture  royal  de  tapis  de  toumai  in  Bel- 
gium, and  at  Deventer  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are 
also  made  in  London  and  Kidderminster. 

Hitherto  we  have  l>een  treating  of  the  simple  band- 
wrought  or  needle-work  process,  which  implies  great 
expense  and  waste  of  time  and  labor,  and  is  therefore 
not  calculated  to  supply  a  general  demand.  The  ma- 
cliine-wrought  fabric  now  claims  our  attention ;  and 
first  in  order,  the  common  ingrain,  Kidderminster,  or 
Scotch  carpet,  which  is  made  in  many  parts  of  Scot- 
land, the  north  of  England,  and  in  the  United  States. 
This  consists  of  worsted  warp  traversed  by  woolen 
weft,  and  is  woven  in  pieces  about  a  yard  wide.  It  is 
composed  of  two  distinct  webs  interlaced  together  at 
one  operation,  and  is  therefore  a  double  or  two-ply  car- 
pet, similar  on  either  side.  In  this  article  only  two 
colors  can  with  propriety  be  introduced,  as  otherwise 
it  has  a  striped  or  mixed  appearance.  A  pure  or  plain 
color  can  only  be  obtained  where  the  weft  traverses 
the  warp  of  the  same  color.  Suppose  a  crimson  figure 
on  a  maroon  ground ;  the  one  web  is  maroon,  'h?  other 
is  srimson,  and  the  pattern  is  produced  l;y  these  inter- 
secting and  decussating  each  other  at  points  predeterm- 
ined ;  thus  what  is  crimson  on  one  sinn  is  maroon  on 
the  other,  and  fiVe  versa.  One  beam  contains  the  warp 
of  both  plies,  arranged  in  two  tiers,  which  is  passed 
through  the  mails  or  metallic  eyes  of  the  harness — two 
threads  throu^'h  each  eye — and  thence  'brough  the 
reed.  The  harness  draws  up  certain  warp  threads,  to 
admit  of  the  passage  of  the  shuttle  with  the  weft,  the 
pattern  depending  upon  such  warp  threads  as  arc  so 
drawn  up.  This  was  formerly  efl'ected  by  means  of 
a  revolving  barre!,  whose  surface  was  studded  with 
pins,  which  by  rotatiu.-<  o.vcd  upon  the  warp  threads. 
These  studs  being  arranged  so  as  to  produce  one  pat- 
tern, a  separate  barrel,  or  a  new  arrangement  of  the 
studs,  was  requisite  for  every  other  pattern.  But  this 
machine  is  now  superseded  by  the  more  eflicient  Jac- 
quard  apparatus,  which  produces  the  pattern  by  means 
of  an  endless  chain  of  perforated  cards  working  ogainst 
parallel  rows  of  needles.  This  double  fabric  is  also 
made  in  France,  and  sprigs  of  divers  colors  inserted. 
A  detailed  account  of  this  process,  with  elaborate  dia- 
grams, is  given  by  M.  Roland  de  la  Plati^,  in  the 
kucyclopedie  Methodiqne.  An  improvement  upon  the 
Kidderminster  carpet  is  the  triple  or  three-ply  fabric, 
the  invention  of  Mr.  Thomas  Morton,  of  Kilmarnock. 
This  is  composed  of  three  distinct  webs,  which,  by  in- 
terchanging their  threads,  produce  the  pattern  on  both 
sides.  A  variety  of  color  is  thus  obtained,  and  the 
texture  is  of  great  thickness  and  durability.  Fignred 
Venetian  carpeting  is  of  similar  description ;  here  the 
woof  is  completely  covered  by  a  heavy  body  of  warp. 
Dutch  carpeting  is  piuch  inferior  in  quality,  and  wos 
originally  made  of  cow-hair,  but  now  of  the  coarsest 
wool.  Neither  fabric  has  great  capabilities  of  design ; 
simple  diced  patterns  are  wrought  in  the  Venetian, 
st;  'pes  and  checkers  in  the  Dutch. 

The  Brussels  carpet  is  a  very  superior  texture.  It 
is  composed  of  worsted  and  linen,  and  has  a  rich  cord- 
ed appearance.  The  figures  are  raised  entirely  from 
the  warp,  by  inserting  a  series  of  wires  between  the 
linen  foundation  and  the  superficial  yarn.  Tliese  wires 
are  afterward  withdrawn,  leaving  a  looped  surface. 
In  this  manufacture  there  is  a  great  waste  of  material, 
and  the  colors  arc  u!>ually  limited  to  Ave.  Each  color 
has  it.1  continuous  layer  of  thread,  running  from  end 
to  end  of  the  wel),  which  rises  to  the  surface  at  inter- 
vals indicated  by  the  design,  and  then  sinks  into  the 
body  of  the  fabric.  Thus  tliere  arc  five  layers  or  cov- 
ers, only  a  fifth  part  of  which  is  visible;  and  owing  to 
the  irregularity  of  their  ascent  to  the  surface,  they  can 
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not  be  placed  upon  one  beam,  but  each  thread  is  wound 
on  a  ieparate  bobbin,  with  a  weight  attached  to  give 
•  proper  tenilon.  Tbete  bobbins  are  arranged  in  Ave 
f>ani«r  jutting  oat  behind  the  loom,  two  hundred  and 
eixty  bobbin!  in  each  frame  for  the  ordinary  width. 
Additional  framci  are  requiiite  for  additional  colon 
Introduced ;  but  where  more  than  five  are  engaged  the 
pattern  is  rather  indistinct.  The  threads  of  all  the 
bobbins  are  then  drawn  through  the  harness,  heddles, 
and  reed,  to  unite  with  the  linen  yam  in  the  compound 
fabric,  the  Jacquard  machine  being  employed  to  pro- 
duce the  pattern.  Brussels  carpels  were  first  intro- 
duced into  Wilton  about  a  century  ago,  from  Toumai, 
in  Uelgiuni.  Kidderminster  is  now  the  chief  seat  of 
this  manufacture,  where  upward  of  2000  looms  are  in 
operation. 

Moquette  or  Wilton  carpets  are  woven  in  the  same 
manner,  and  differ  only  iu  this,  that  the  loops  are  cut 
open  into  an  clastic  velvet  pile.  To  eflbct  this,  thv 
wiresi  arc  not  circulnr  as  in  the  Brussels  fabric,  but  flat, 
and  furnished  with  a  groove  in  the  upper  edge,  v/hcre- 
in  the  sharp  point  of  a  knife  is  inserted  and  drawn 
across  the  yam,  cutting  the  pile.  These  carpets,  bo- 
sides  being  manufactured  in  many  parts  of  England 
and  ijcotland,  are  also  made  in  France. 

Rectnt  Improefments. — Wo  now  proceed  to  describe 
a  very  ingenious  improvement  iu  this  branch  of  car- 
pet manufacture,  the  invention  of  Mr.  Iticliard  AVhy- 
tock,  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  a  combination  of  the  arts 
of  printing  and  weaving,  at  the  same  time  simplifying 
both.  These  arts  may  be  said  to  be  <'ombincd  when 
any  iroven  fabric  iapnnledi  but  hero  tiio  process  is  re- 
versed, the  threads  '.  oing  printed  before  they  arc  in 
cloth.  This,  to  bo  sure,  is  the  case  when  warps  are 
printed  and  then  wox-en ;  but  the  grand  novelty  of  this 
invention  is  that  the  thrtads  aro  printed  before  even 
the  warp  is  formed.  One  thread,  or  two  treated  as  one, 
in  some  cases  miles  in  length,  are  colored  by  steps  of 
half  an  inch,  faster  than  a  swift  runner  would  make 
the  distance.  When  these  threads  have  been  all  parti- 
colored in  this  manner,  they  form  the  elements,  as  it 
were,  of  the  intended  design  or  fabric.  Singly,  they 
exhibit  no  regular  figure  or  pattern ;  but  when  ar- 
ranged in  their  proper  order,  ready  for  the  weaver's 
beam,  the  figure  comes  into  view,  much  elongated  of 
course,  inasmuch  as  eighteen  feet  of  the  warp  will 
sometimes  be  gathered  into  four  feet  of  cloth,  in  order 
to  secure  the  due  proportions  of  the  intended  object. 
It  bos  liecn  said  that  the  two  combined  arts  of  printing 
and  weaving  aro  simplified  by  this  contrivonce.  With 
regard  to  the  weaving :  first.  The  loom  occupies  only 
one-third  of  the  space  in  length  that  tlic  Brussels  loom 
requires.  Second.  The  latter  must  have  1300  little 
beams  or  bobbins,  from  which  the  worsted  pile  has  to 
be  gathered ;  whereas  this  loom  requires  only  one  beam 
for  the  whole  of  the  worsted  threads.  Third.  While 
tho  Brussels  or  Wilton,  on  a  web  of  twenty-seven 
inches,  requires  for  the  best  fabric  28*i0  threads,  only 
780  are  here  requisite — one  layer  instead  of  five — to 
produce  as  gooti  or  a  better  surface.  Ijirtly.  While  the 
number  of  colors  in  succession  lengthwise,  on  tho  old 
principle,  must  not  exceed  six  or  seven,  upwanl  of 
twenty  or  thirty  can  bo  introduced  by  the  new  method. 
Then,  again,  as  a  simplification  of  the  printing  process : 
whereas  formerly  a  change  of  blocks  was  required  for 
every  change  of  pattern,  in  this  now  process  the  same 
blocks  serve  for  all  patterns,  as  the  pen  jcrves  for  every 
form  of  type.  Many  of  those  manufacturers  who  aro 
now  availing  themselves  of  this  invention  do  not  sec 
wherein  its  true  economy  consist*.  If  an  ol)ject,  say  a 
rosebud,  recurs  a  thousand  times  in  the  length  of  a  web, 
at  intervals  of  four  feet,  the  block  printer  must  apply 
hi»  biock  a  thousand  times  to  point  the  opening  bud; 
but  here  the  buds  arc  congregated,  so  that  one  st'vke 
may  dye  them  all.  If  it  be  desired  to  have  a  thousand 
linils  ill  the  length  of  the  web,  let  a  tliread  be  wound 
round  a  hollow  cylinder  a  thousand  times,  and  •  trav- 


ersing wheel  charged  with  color  be  patted  across  th^ 
coil.  The  threat,  when  uncoiled,  will  be  found  to  be 
markad  in  a  thousand  places,  exactly  where  it  it  want- 
ed to  tip  the  opening  bud  with  red  from  end  to  end  of 
the  web.  Design-paper,  whereon  the  pattern  is  Indi- 
cated in  small  squares,  serves  at  a  guide  to  the  print- 
er ;  each  square  being  one  stroke  ol  the  color-pulley. 
After  the  threads  are  thus  streaked  across  with  color 
they  are  removed  from  the  cylinder  or  drum,  and  the 
dyes  are  fixed  by  the  action  of  steam.  The  threads 
are  then  arranged  in  tetting.frame8,  according  to  the 
tquares  of  the  deiign-paper,  to  constitute  the  warp  of 
the  projected  web.  The  Jacqua.  ,s  now  so  far  at  a 
discount,  and  the  loom  reitored  to  nearly  the  tame  sim- 
plicity at  of  old,  when 

"  Between  two  trees  the  vcb  vts  hung." 

The  principle  here  referred  to  is  only  in  its  infancy. 
Tho  workr  if  the  first  roasters  may  yet  be  multiplied 
by  this  process,  if  they  will  condescend  to  furnish  flic 
cartoons.  Already  flowers  are  produced  which  the  bot- 
anist can  classify  without  mistake. 

Like  every  other  improvement,  this  invention  met 
with  considerable  opposition,  particularly  on  the  ]mrt 
of  manufacturers  and  dealers.  During  the  first  foiir- 
teen  years,  the  number  of  looms  employed  gradually 
increased  from  one  to  fifty-six,  the  greatest  number  in 
operation  at  I^sswado  in  1847.  Now,  to  extensive  is 
the  manufacture  in  England,  that  one  house  produces 
to  the  extent  af  half  a  million  sterling  per  annum,  hav- 
ing upward  of  tbrez  hundred  loniiis  at  work  by  steam- 
power.  It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  these  power- 
looms,  instead  of  thro.ving  out  of  employment,  engage 
more  operatives  with  better  wages  and  easier  vork. 
Messrs.  Henderson  and  Widiicll  of  Lasswadc,  Juhn 
Crossley  and  Sons  of  Halifax,  Pardee,  Hoonians,  and 
Pardee  of  Kiddcniiinster,  and  Sutherland  and  Tod  of 
Lanark,  aro  the  principal  manufacturers  engaged  upon 
this  jiatent.  An  extraordinary  consequence  upon  the 
introduction  of  this  article  is  that  it  has  not  interfered 
with  other  branches  of  the  carpet  manufacture,  not  one 
of  which  appears  to  have  been  diminished.  There  is, 
therefore,  an  addition  to  the  trodc  of  the  country,  to 
the  whole  amount  of  its  produce,  itself  no  mean  result; 
tho  whole  trade  being  at  least  donbled.  as  far  as  fine 
carpets  are  concerned.  Whytock's  carpets  arc  known 
under  the  designation  of  Patent  Tapestry  and  Velvet 
Pile  Carpets.  Bugs,  table-covers,  fine  velvets,  and  tap- 
estry hangings,  are  wrought  on  the  same  principle. 

Another  great  improvement  in  carpet-making,  vlilrh 
originated  also  in  Scotland,  was  patented  by  Mr.  James 
Tcmpleton,  of  Glasgow.  It  is  on  the  chenille  principle, 
ond  consists  of  a  process  of  double  weaving.  First  a 
thin  striped  fabric  is  made ;  -and  this,  when  cut  up,  is 
again  woven  into  a  denser  fabric  for  carpets,  rugs,  end 
table-covers.  The  chenille  stripes,  like  the  parti-color- 
ed threads  in  Whytock's  invention,  form  the  elements 
of  tho  second  fabric,  only  those  elements  go  to  comjiosc 
the  woof  instead  of  the  warp,  as  in  the  former  case. 
Extremely  beautiful  carpets  have  been  made  on  this 
pn  iple,  and  these  being  woven  in  large  squares,  have 
intcrfe.-cd  much  with  the  Tournui  or  Axminstcr  car- 
pets, having  the  same  depth  of  pile,  without  being  so 
expensive.  Hitherto,  however,  the  manufacture  has 
been  confined  to  tho  place  where  it  originated. 

Patent  wool  mosaic  is  another  noveltj-.  This  man- 
ufacture was  introduced  into  England  from  Germany. 
It  is  produced  by  cementing  with  caoutchouc  a  close 
velvet  pile  on  a  plain  cloth.  Messrs.  John  Crossley 
and  Sons  of  Halifhx  have  brought  out  some  ndmiralde 
specimens  of  this  mosaic-work,  in  carpets,  rugs,  and 
hangings  for  walls;  but  as  yet  this  method  has  been 
more  extensively  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  small 
articles.  A  very  cheap  description  of  carpet  is  now 
made  near  Manchester.  It  is  first  woven  in  plain  col- 
ors by  steam-power,  under  Scivier's  patent,  by  Uriglit 
&  Co.  It  is  then  printed  with  colored  blocks  by  ma- 
cbiner>-  patented  by  Burch  &  Co.    This  article  bat  a 
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large  export  Mle.  The  carpet  mKnuAwture  \n  rapidly 
increaaing  in  Great  Britain.  Upward  of  6000  loomn,  it 
it  computed,  are  now  in  operation,  upon  every  descrip- 
tion. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  carpet  design.  This  matter 
is  regulated  by  prevailing  fashion  and  capiue,  unilur 
the  ever-varying  semblance  of  good  taste.  There  are 
revolutions  in  decorative  art  as  in  all  things  else,  and 
in  these  carpet  design  is  involved.  An  acute  observer 
can  discover  here  symptomatic  indications  of  nation- 
al or  irdivldual  character.  The  supremacy  of  Gothic 
architecture,  in  onr  day,  implies  the  revival  of  mcdi- 
itval  art.  Sin'ple  ornamental  designs,  in  quiet  and  sub- 
dued coloring,  are  now  about  to  take  the  i)lace  of  their 


v..  jre  hrllliant  predectsson.  Many  colors  will  only  b* 
tolerated  In  Moorish  and  Arabesque  ornament,  or  in 
the  bizarra  Turkey  carpet. — A.  B. 

The  production  of  carpets  is  carried  on  extensively  in 
the  United  States,  especially  in  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  Connecticut,  New  York,  ard  Kcw  .Tersey.  In 
Massachusetts  alone,  in  1850,  the  capital  invested  in 
this  branch  of  business  amounted  to  ('2,264,000,  and 
the  annual  product  about  $1,400,000,  in  wh'ch  1600 
persons  were  employed.  Our  manufacture  of  oarpets 
is  increasing,  and  will  probably  equal  the  demand  when 
the  production  of  wool  shall  supply  the  wants  of  our 
manufacturers.  Of  the  imports  into  this  country  fully 
nine-ienths  come  from  Great  Britain, 

Impobts  or  Caxpits  into  the  United  STATMk    i  ^  i.t:  .i  .  I  ili '<    ">i   Ij  .  -u.-i 
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.... 
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'  The  duty  on  carpets  and  carpeting,  and  earpct-baes  and  oll-cloth  Imported  into  the  United  States  U  30  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
On  straw  matting,  wonted  carpet-bags,  and  carpet  ulndlng,  20  per  cent 


CarriageB.  The  invention  of  them  is  ascribed  to 
Erictliunius  of  Athens,  who  produced  the  first  chariot 
about  liH6,  n."  Carriages  were  known  in  France  in 
tlie  reign  of  Henry  II.  A.i>.  1547;  but  they  were  of 
very  rude  construction,  and  rare.  They  seem  to  have 
been  known  in  England  in  16&S ;  but  not  the  art  of 
milking  them.  Close  carriages  of  good  workmanship 
begun  to  be  used  by  persons  of  the  highest  quality  at 
tlic  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Henry  IV.  had 
one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  Their  construction 
yias  various :  thuy  were  first  made  in  England  in  the  ! 
reign  of  Klizabetb,  and  were  then  called  whirlicotes.  | 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  1619,  drove  six  horses; 
and  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  in  rivalry,  drove 
eight.  They  were  first  let  for  hire  in  Paris,  in  1G50, 
at  the  Hotel  Fincre ;  and  hence  their  name. — IIayun. 
Premiums  at  the  World's  Fair  hold  in  London  were 
given  to  the  makers  of  carriages  in  the  United  States, 
08  they  were  superior  in  lightness  and  strength,  with  an 
equal  tinish.    New  York  carriages  are  very  celebrated. 

Carriers  arc  persons  undertaking  for  hire  to  carry 
goods  from  one  place  to  another.  Proprietors  of  carts 
and  wagons,  muNters  and  owneri<  of  ships,  hoymen, 
liu'bternien,  bargemen,  ferrymen,  etc.,  are  denominated 
conimun  curriers.  The  muster  of  a  stage-coach  who 
oiUj/  airi'iea  fxunengert  for  hire  is  not  liable  for  goods ; 
but  if  ho  undertake  to  carry  ^ooiii  and  paitent/era,  then 
h(!  is  liable  for  both  us  a  common  carrier.  The  post- 
niuster-gcnerul  is  not  a  carrier  in  the  common  accepta- 
tion of  the  term,  nor  is  he  subjected  to  his  liabilities. 

Duties  and  Liabililies  ofCarriert. — Curriers  are  bound 
to  receive  and  carry  the  goods  of  all  persons  for  a  reo- 
soniiblu  hire  or  reward ;  to  toko  proper  care  of  them  in 
their  passage ;  to  deliver  them  safely,  and  in  the  same 
condition  us  when  they  were  received  (excepting  only 
tueh  losses  as  may  arise  from  the  act  of  Ood) ;  or,  in 
default  thereof,  to  make  compensation  to  the  owner  \ 
for  whatever  loss  or  damage  the  goods  may  have  re- ; 
ceivcd  while  in  their  custody,  that  might  have  been  ! 
prevented.     Ileuco  a  carrier  is  liable,  though  he  be  ! 
rohkid  of  the  goods  or  they  bo  taken  from  him  by  ir-  i 
resistible  force ;  and  though  this  may  seem  a  hard  | 
rule,  yet  it  is  the  only  one  that  could  l>e  safely  adopt- 
ed ;  fur  if  n  carrier  were  not  liablo  for  losses  unless  it 
could  be  shown  that  ho  hud  conducted  himself  dis- 
honestly or  negligently,  a  door  would  bo  opened  for 
ev  'y  species  of  fraud  and  collusion,  inasmucli  as  it 
would  bo  impossible,  in  most  cases,  to  ascertain  wheth- 
er the  facts  were  such  us  the  currier  represented.     On 
the  same  principle  a  carrier  has  been  held  accountable 
for  goods  accidentally  consumed  by  tire  while  in  his 
warehouse.     In  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  Court  of 


King's  Bench  on  a  case  of  this  sort,  Lord  Mansfield 
said:  "A  carrier,  by  the  nature  of  his  contract,  obli- 
ges himself  to  use  all  due  care  and  diligence,  and  is 
answerable  for  any  neglect.  But  there  is  something 
more  imposed  upon  him  by  custom,  that  is,  by  the 
common  law.  A  common  carrier  it  in  the  nature  of  an 
insurer.  All  the  caseP  show  him  to  be  so.  This  makes 
him  liable  for  every  thing  except  the  act  of  God  and 
the  king's  enem'^iS ;  that  <s,  even  for  inevitable  acci- 
dents, with  tiiCJO  exceptions.  The  question  then  is, 
in^it  is  the  act  of  Ood  t  I  consider  it  to  be  laid  down 
in  opposition  to  the  act  of  man;  such  as  lightning, 
storms,  tempests,  and  the  iike,  which  could  not  hap- 
pen by  any  human  intervention.  To  prevent  litigation 
and  collusion,  the  law  presumes  negligence  except  in 
those  circumstances.  An  armed  force,  though  ever  so 
great  and  irresistible,  does  not  excuse ;  tho  reuson  is, 
for  fcur  it  nuiy  give  room  for  collusion,  which  can 
never  happen  with  respect  to  the  act  of  God.  We  all, 
therefore,  are  of  opinion  that  there  should  lie  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff."— A'onoord  v.  Pittrrd,  1  7'.  H.  27. 
A  currier  is  not  obliged  to  have  a  new  carriage  for 
every  journey ;  it  is  sufficient  if  he  fovido  one  that, 
without  any  extraordinary  accident,  may  be  fairly 
presumed  capable  of  performing  the  journey.  A  car- 
rier may  be  discharged  from  his  liability  by  any  fraud 
or  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  individual  emp'oying 
him,  or  of  the  bailer ;  as  if  the  latter  represent  a  parcel 
as  containing  things  of  little  or  no  v..lue,  when,  in 
fact,  it  contains  things  of  great  value.  But  when  the 
carrier  has  not  given  a  notice  limiting  his  responsibili- 
ty, and  when  he  pnts  no  questions  'vith  respect  to  the 
parcel  to  tho  bailer,  the  latter  need  not  say  any  thing 
with  respect  to  it ;  ard  though  the  bailer  should  rep- 
resent the  thing  delivered  to  the  carrier  as  of  no  valne, 
yet,  if  the  latter  know  it  to  be  otherwise,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible in  the  event  of  its  being  lost  or  damaged. 
If  the  bailer  deliver  goods  imperfectly  packed,  and  the 
carrier  does  n(4 perceive  it,  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event 
of  a  loss  occurring ;  hut  if  the  defect  in  the  package 
were  such  that  the  carrier  could  not  but  perceive  it,  he 
would  be  liable.  On  this  principle  a  carrier  was  made 
to  answer  for  the  loss  of  a  greyhound  that  had  been 
improperly  secured  when  given  to  him.  A  carrier 
may  refuse  to  admit  goods  into  his  warehouse  at  an 
unseusonublc  time,  or  before  he  is  ready  to  take  his 
journey  ;  but  he  can  not  refuse  to  do  the  ordinary 
duties  incuml)ent  on  a  person  in  his  situation.  It  is 
felony  if  a  carrier  open  a  parcel  and  take  goods  out  of 
it  with  intent  to  steal  them ;  and  it  has  been  decided 
that  if  goods  1)0  delivered  to  a  carrier  to  be  carried  to 
a  sixscilied  place,  and  he  carry  them  to  a  different 
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oUce,  and  diipoM  of  them  for  bU  own  profit,  ha  ii 
guilty  of  felony ;  but  the  eiiiliezzlemcnt  of  goods  by  • 
varrier  without  a  felonious  taking  merely  exposes  to  a 
civil  action. 

A  carrier  is  always,  unless  there  b«  an  express 
agreement  to  the  contrary,  entitled  to  a  reward  for  his 
care  and  trouUe.  In  some  cases  his  reward  is  regu- 
lated by  the  Legislature,  and  in  others  by  a  special 
stipulation  between  the  parties ;  but  though  there  lie 
no  legislative  provision  or  express  agreement,  he  can 
not  claim  mora  than  a  ;  etwonoi/e  compensation. 

CvmnuHccmetU  and  Termination  i>f  Liubililj). — A  car- 
rier's liability  commences  from  the  time  the  goods  are 
actually  delivered  to  lum  in  the  character  of  carrier. 
A  deliver}-  to  "  carrier's  servant  is  a  delivery  to  him- 
self, nnd  hn  will  ha  responsible.  The  delivery  of 
goods  at  tn  inn  yard  or  warehouse,  at  which  other 
carriers  put  up,  is  not  a  delivery  so  as  to  charge  a 
carrier,  unless  a  special  notico  l>e  given  him  of  'heir 
having  Ijeen  so  delivered,  or  some  previous  intimation 
to  that  effect. 

"  In  New  York  it  was  held  that  placing  goods  on 
the  wharf  wirhout  notice  to  the  consignee  is  not  a  de- 
livery to  the  consignee,  so  as  to  discharge  the  carrier, 
even  though  there  was  a  usage  to  deliver  goods  in 
that  manner.  The  carrier  must  not  leave  or  al>andon 
the  goods  on  the  wharf,  even  though  there  be  an  ina- 
bility or  refusal  of  the  consignee  to  receive  them."- 
Kemt's  Commentariet. 

A  carrier's  liability  ceases  when  he  vests  the  prop- 
erty committed  to  bis  clurge  in  tiie  hands  of  the  con- 
signee or  his  agents,  by  actuai  delivery  ;  or  when  the 
property  is  resumed  by  the  consigner,  in  pursuance  of 
bis  right  of  stopping  it  in  traiuilu.  It  is  in  all  cases 
the  duty  of  the  carrier  to  deliver  the  goods.  The  leav- 
ing goods  at  an  inn  is  not  a  suflScient  delivery.  The 
rule  in  such  cases,  in  deciding  upon  the  carrier's  lia- 
bility, is  to  consider  whether  any  thing  remains  to  Ik 
done  by  the  carrier,  as  such ;  and  if  nothing  remains 
to  he  done,  b'-^  liability  ceases,  and  conversely. 

A  carrier  has  a  lien  upon  goods  for  his  hire.  Even 
if  the  goods  be  stolen,  the  rightful  owner  is  not  to 
have  them  without  paying  the  carriage. 

Fcr  furtlier  details  as  to  this  subject,  ate  Jebemt  on 
the  Imw  of  Carritrs,  passim;  Chittv's  Commercial 
Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  369-U86;  BuitMs'  Jutliee  of  the  Pftce, 
title  Carriert;  and  Kent's  Commtntarie),  Lect.  XL. 
There  are  some  excellent  observations  with  respect  to 
it  in  Sir  William  Jones's  JitK^  on  Oie  Lauj  <  '  Bail- 
nutdt. — For  an  account  of  the  regulations  as  >a  the 
conveyance  of  passengers  in  stage-coaches  in  England, 
tte  M'CuLLOcii's  IHctionaiy. 

Cairot  i/Jaucu$  caruta,  Linn.),  a  biennial  plant,  a 
native  of  Britain.  Though  long  known  as  a  garden 
plant,  its  introduction  into  agriculture  has  been  com- 
paratively recent.  The  uses  of  the  carrot  in  domestic 
economy  are  well  known. 

Cart,  a  carriage  with  two  wheels,  drawn  common- 
ly by  horses,  and  used  to  carry  heavy  goods,  etc.  The 
word  seems  formed  from  the  French  charrtUe,  or  the 
Latin  carrtia,  a  diminutive  of  carrus.  Curti  of  War, 
a  peculiar  kind  of  artillery  anciently  in  use  among  the 
Scotch.  In  an  act  of  Parliament,  passed  in  1466,  th.iy 
are  thus  descrilied :  "  It  is  thought  speidfuU,  that  tbe 
king  may  requeist  to  certain  of  the  great  bunous  of 
the  land  that  are  of  ony  m yght,  to  mak  carts  of  weir, 
and  in  ilk  cart  twa  gunnis,  and  ilk  ane  to  have  twa 
Chalmers,  with  the  remnant  of  the  graitb  that  elfeirs 
thereto,  and  an  cunnand  man  to  shute  thame."  By 
another  act  passed  in  1471,  the  prelates  and  barons  are 
commanded  to  provide  such  carts  of  war  against  their 
old  enemies  the  Engliiih. — E.  B. 

Cartagena  (Canknyi  Nova,  or  "  New  Carthage," 
It  having  been  a  principal  colony  of  the  Carthaginians), 
a  celebrated  city  and  sea-port,  and  the  chief  naval  ar- 
senal of  Spain,  on  a  noble  bay  of  the  MediterranewU, 
{TO vince,  and  27  nulei  •outb-aoutheaat  of  Murcia.  Lat. 


37°  86'  5 '  N.,  long.  0°  66  86  W.  PopuUtion  27,787; 
in  1786  it  contained  60,000  inhabitants.  It  occupies 
the  declivity  of  a  bill,  and  asniall  plain  extending  to  the 
harlH>r,  which  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  protected  from  all  winds  by  surrounding  heights 
and  by  an  island  on  the  south,  which,  as  well  as  the 
city,  is  strongly  fortified.  The  city,  though  dull,  iWhyy. 
idated,and  unhealthy,  owing  toan  adjacent  swamp,  has 
some  good  streets  and  houses,  numerous  churches  and 
convents,  a  marine  school,  large  royal  hospital,  found- 
ling hospital,  town-hall  and  custom-house,  observatory, 
theatre,  circus,  etc.  In  its  western  division,  an  arsenal, 
docks  for  building  men-of-war,  and  a  bagne  fur  guUey- 
slaves.  Its  port  communicates  with  the  Segura  Itiver, 
by  tho  Lorca  Canal.  Its  manufactures  of  cordage  and 
canvas,  with  trade  in  Itarilla  and  agricultural  produce 
have  decayed,  but  it  still  has  a  valuable  tunny  fishery, 
and  a  glass  factory  recently  estalilisbed  liy  an  English 
house ;  and  in  1848,  14  new  smelting  works  had  l>eea 
set  up  here.  The  mines  of  Cartagena,  originally 
wrought  by  the  Carthaginians,  were  re-discovered  a 
few  years  ago ;  and  in  1889  the  new  mine  of  La  Carmen 
was  opened  successfully  by  a  joint-i  ack  company. 
Since  then,  drainages  and  mining  have  proceeded  vig. 
orously.  Cartagena  was  taken  by  Scipio  b.c.  iW,  at 
which  period  Livy  states  that  it  waa  one  of  the  richest 
cities  in  the  world.  It  was  ruined  i>y  the  Goths; 
and  its  modem  importance  dates  only  fl-om  the  time 
of  Philip  II. 

Cartagena,  or  Cartbagena,  a  strongly  fortified 
city  and  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  South  America,  of 
which  republic  it  is  tbe  chief  naval  arsenal,  capital  of 
tlito  province,  on  a  sandy  peninsula  in  the  Carilibesn 
Sea.  Lat.  of  the  dome'  10°  26'  36 "  N.,  long.  75'  34' 
W.  Population  10,000,  nine-tenths  of  whom  are  a 
mixed  black  race.  It  is  well  laid  out,  and  built  mostly 
of  stone.  It  has  a  massive  citadel,  several  churches, 
a  college  with  about  200  pupils,  various  seminaries, 
and  two  hospitals.  The  temperature  is  very  high,  from 
80°  to  86°  Fahrenheft,  but  the  air  dry  and  heullhy. 
Its  excellent  port  is  defended  by  two  forts,  and  is  the 
only  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  New  Uranada  adapt- 
ed for  repairing  vessels.  Cartagena  is  the  principal 
di'put  for  tbe  produce  of  tbe  provinces  watered  by  the 
Cauca  and  Magdalena  Rivers,  and  is  coiinected  with 
the  Magdalena  by  a  canal.  It  exports  sugar,  cotton, 
coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  specie,  bullion,  etc.  Under  the 
Spaniards,  this  city  was  the  seat  of  a  captain  general, 
and  of  one  of  the  three  tribunals  of  the  Inquisition  in 
America.  It  was  the  first  town  that  proclaimed  inde- 
pendence, and  in  1816  endured  a  most  vigorous  siege, 
and  was  sutxlued  only  by  famine.  Population  of  the 
province,  108,783. 

Cartridge,  in  tbe  military  art  a  case  of  pasteboard 
or  parchment,  holding  the  exact  charge  of  a  fire-arro. 
The  cartridges  for  muskets,  carabines,  and  pistols, 
contain  both  the  powder  and  ball.  Those  made  for 
cannon  and  mortars  are  cases  of  pasteboard  or  tin, 
sometimes  of  wood ;  and  simple  flannel  liags  have 
been  found  convenient  in  practice.  Cartridge-bor,  a 
case  of  wcod  or  turned  iron,  covered  with  leather,  with 
cells  for  holding  a  dozen  or  more  cartridges.  It  is  worn 
upon  a  belt  thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  and  hangs 
a  little  below  the  pocket-bole  on  the  right  side. — E.  B. 

Carving.  We  have  Scriptural  authority  for  its 
early  ir'roductio|), — Sre  Exodua  xxxi.  The  art  of 
carving  is  first  mentioned  in  proftne  history  77°2  n.c., 
and  is  referred  to  the  Egyptians.  It  was  first  in  wood, 
next  in  stone,  and  afterward  in  marble  and  brass. 
DipcenUB  and  Scyllis  were  eminent  carvers  and  sculp- 
tors, and  opened  a  school  of  statuary,  668  u.c— Pliny. 
See  artictt  Wood.  Carvers  of  meat  were  called  by 
the  Greeks  deribitaret,  as  msntioned  by  Homer.— 
Hayun. 

Case,  in  Printing,  a  large,  flat,  oblong  frame  or 
box,  placed  aslo|ie,  and  divided  into  numerous  little 
square  compartments,  each  containing  a  number  of 
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trpci  of  th«  tame  kind,  wbencr  the  compoaltor  take* 
tiio  particuUr  letter*  he  requirei  in  composing  hii 
mutter. 

Caaa-hardaning,  the  procesi  of  converting  the 
■uperlicies  or  outer  part  of  iron  into  iteel.  Thii  ii 
effected  by  placing  the  articlo  in  a  liox  with  lonie  an- 
imal or  vegetable  charcoal,  and  expoeing  it  to  a  red 
beat.  It  dilfera  only  from  the  making  of  itecl  in  the 
ahorter  duration  of  the  procesa.  Iron  tool),  etc.,  when 
thu«  treated,  combine  the  toughneu  of  iron  with  the 
barilnesR  of  iteel. 

Cash,  in  Cummerci;  means  the  coin,  bank  bills, 
draftit,  bonds,  and  all  immediately  negotiable  paper  in 
an  individual's  possession. 

Caall  Aooount,  in  Honk-kerping,  an  account  to 
whii'li  nothing  but  cash  is  carried  on  the  one  hand, 
and  from  which  all  the  disbursements  of  the  concern 
are  drawn  on  the  o'her.  The  lialance  is  tlut  auk  in 
kanl.  When  the  credit  aide  more  than  balances  the 
deliit  or  disbursement  side,  the  account  is  said  to  be 
in  r<uA ;  when  the  contrary,  to  \)«  out  of  catk.  Cash 
accvuni,  in  Banking,  is  the  name  given  to  the  account 
of  the  advances  mode  by  a  banker  in  Scotland  to  an 
indiriduul  who  has  given  security  for  their  repayment. 

Casbew-nuts  (Ger.  Aknjuniiue,  Wesliudische  Atia- 
kardrn;  Du.  CaUjoenooten ;  Fr.  Noix  d'acajou;  It. 
jict'ju;  Sp.  A'utcM  itacajui  Port.  Mozei  d'acajii),  the 
produce  of  the  A nwcardium  octiJeiitale.  They  are  ex- 
temully  of  a  grayish  or  brownish  color,  of  the  shape 
of  a  kidney,  somewhat  convex  ou  the  one  tide,  and 
depressed  on  the  other.  The  shell  is  very  hard ;  and 
the  kernel,  which  is  tweet  and  of  a  very  tine  davor,  is 
covered  with  a  thin  film.  Uetween  this  and  the  shell 
is  lodircd  a  thick,  blackish,  inflammable  oil,  of  such  a 
caustic  nature  in  the  fresh  nuts,  that  if  the  lips  chance 
to  touch  it,  blisters  immediately  follow.  The  kernels 
are  used  in  cooking,  and  in  the  preparation  of  choco- 
late. 

Caataler,  a  cash-keeper ;  he  who  receives  and  pays 
the  delits  of  a  society.  In  the  generality  of  founda- 
tions the  cashier  is  called  treaiurer.  In  a  banking 
institution  the  cashier  is  the  officer  who  suiierintends 
the  books,  payments,  and  receipts  of  the  bank.  Ho 
also  signs  or  countersigns  the  notes,  and  superintends 
all  the  transactions  under  the  order  of  the  directors. 

Casbmera,  a  kingdom  in  Northern  India,  so  called 
from  its  principal  division,  the  celebrated  valley  of 
thut  name,  and  comprehending  within  its  limits  the  va- 
rious territories  which  constitute  the  dominions  of  Gho- 
lab  Singh.  Its  boundaries  are,  the  Kar  ''orum  Mount- 
ains on  the  north ;  Thibet  on  the  east ;  the  Uritish  pos- 
sessions of  Spiti,  Lahoul,  and  the  Punjaub  on  the  south ; 
and  the  Iluzareh  country  on  the  west.  It  extends  from 
lat.  32^  IT  to  lat.  36°,  and  from  long.  73°  20'  to  long. 
79'^  -10' ;  its  extreme  leagth  from  east  to  west  being  850 
miles,  and  its  breadth  about  270.  Area  about  25,000 
square  miles.  The  population  hat  been  estimated  at 
7S0,UU0.  Within  its  limiu  are  included  the  valley  of 
Cashmere,  and  the  provinces  of  Jamoo,  I^dohk,  liulti 
or  Iskardoh,  Chuml>a,  and  some  others.  Cashmere  hai^ 
been  long  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  shawls,  which 
are  distributed  all  over  northern  and  western  Asia, 
and  are  exported  in  great  quantities  to  Kurope.  These 
shawls  owe  their  peculiar  beauty  and  line  texture  to 
the  wool  which  is  brought  from  Thibet,  lying  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  month's  journey  to  the  northeast.  The  wool 
forms  the  inner  coat  with  which  the  goat  is  covered, 
and  the  breed  is  peculiar  to  Thibet ;  all  attempts  to  in- 
troduce it  into  India  or  Persia  liaving  invariably  failed. 
The  wool,  which  is  originally  of  a  dark  gray  color,  is 
bleached  in  Cashmere  by  a  preparation  of  rice  Hour. 
The  process  of  manufacture  is  very  slow,  not  more 
than  one  inch  being  adued  to  the  flnest  shawls  in  the 
course  of  a  day.  It  is  estimated  that  aliout  10,000 
looms  wore  at  one  time  employed  in  this  manufacture  ; 
but  of  late  years  the  demand  has  declined,  owing  to 
the  decay  of  the  Persian  and  Ottoman  empires,  and 


the  desolation  and  poverty  of  the  Kaitem  countriei. 
When  Cashmere  was  tributary  to  Afghanistcn,  a  great 
portion  of  the  puldic  revenue  was  exacted  in  shawls. 
The  yam  into  which  the  wool  i»  ipi>n  is  dyed  witu 
various  colors,  and,  after  being  woven,  the  piece  It 
once  washed,  and  the  border.  In  which  is  displayed  a 
variety  of  figures  and  colors,  is  attached  to  tlie  shawls 
in  so  dexterous  a  manner  that  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
discover  the  junction,  '{"he  price  varies  in  proportion 
to  the  quality.  A  species  of  writing-paper  is  also 
made  in  Cashmere,  wlii'.h  is  highly  praised  through- 
out the  East,  and  was  formerly  a  great  article  of  truflic ; 
at  were  also  its  lasquered  ware,  cutlery,  and  sugar. 
A  wine  resembling  Madeira  is  manufactured,  and  a 
spirituous  liquor  is  distilled  from  the  gra|)c.  The 
internal  intercourse  of  the  country  Is  chiefly  main- 
tained by  means  of  the  numerous  streams  which  in- 
tersect it,  and  which  are  navigated  in  long  and  nar- 
row boats  moved  l)y  paddles. — E.  B. 

Cashmare  Btaa^irla  The  district  from  whence 
come  these  costly  shawls  is  described  as  lieing  "the 
happy  valley,  and  a  paradisi  In  perpetual  spring." 
The  true  Cashmere  shawl"  an  bo  manufactured  of 
no  other  wool  than  that  '  Thibet.  They  were  first 
brought  to  England  in  !</<{(>;  but  they  were  well  imi- 
tated by  the  spinning  at  Ilrudford,  and  the  looms  of 
lluddertlield.  Shuwln  fortlieomrahs,  of  tlic  'I'hlbotian 
wool,  cost  160  rupees  each,  about  \\w  year  1G60. — 
Bkknikk. 

Caaplan  Sea,  the  ^fan  llyrcnnum  of  the  ancients, 
derives  its  name  from  the  Cuspii,  \  tribe  who  settled 
on  its  shores.  Among  llio  Orientals  it  is  known  un- 
der a  variety  of  names;  by  the  Bussians  it  is  called 
the  Sea  of  Astracan,  and  by  the  Turks  Bahri-Ghong, 
It  is  situated  between  36°  35'  and  47°  25'  N.  lat.,  and 
46°  15'  and  55'  10  E.  <  nir.,  U  the  largest  inland  lake 
in  the  w^rld,  and  has  no  outlet  to  the  ocean.  It  it 
surrounded  by  the  Busslan  governments  of  Astracan 
and  Orenlierg,  the  Caucasian  countries,  Persia,  and 
Tartary ;  its  greatest  length  is  about  760  miles,  and 
its  greatest  breadth  about  400  from  east  to  west ;  gen- 
erally, however,  only  half  that  breadth,  and  where 
narrowest  not  more  than  120  miles  across.  Its  esti- 
mated area  is  from  120,000  to  140,000  square  miles. 
There  are  no  tides  in  this  sea,  nor  are  there  any  regu- 
lar currents;  but  the  high  winds  which  occasionally 
blow  over  its  large  surface  cause  considernl)lc  and  ir- 
regular agitations  in  its  motions.  The  mean  depth  of 
the  Caspian  Sea  is  from  400  to  600  feet,  and  in  some 
places  is  found  to  be  2700  feet;  but  its  waters  are 
every  whore  very  shallow  near  the  shore,  especially  to- 
ward the  west.  Vessels  drawing  9  or  10  feet  water 
are  thus  compelled  to  unload  far  from  the  shore,  ex- 
cepting near  Bakou  and  some  other  parts  of  the  lake. 
Navigation  is,  in  general,  dangerous,  owing  to  the  fre- 
quency and  violence  of  the  east  and  west  winds ;  and 
the  contracted  space  forces  the  navigator  to  beat  about 
in  order  to  avoid  the  sand  banks  concealed  neor  its 
shores.  The  waters  of  the  Caspian  have  a  clight- 
ly  bitter  taste,  communicated  by  the  naphtha  which 
aboundi.'  in  the  surrounding  countries,  and  is  rur.ied 
into  it  by  tuu  etreams  which  it  receives ;  but  they  are 
not  so  salt  as  those  of  the  ocean,  in  consequence  of  the 
great  volume  of  water  poured  into  it  by  the  Volga  and 
its  other  tributaries.  Horses  do  not  refuse  todrink  along 
the  shores  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  rivers — E.  B. 

Caaala.  There  are  four  species  of  cussia  in  the 
market;  viz.,  Castia  /.ignea,  or  VaasiaBark;  Cassia 
/■'istuta;  Cassia  Buds;  and  Cassia  Snma, 

1.  Cwisia  JJgnea,  or  Cassia  Bark  (Fr.  Casse;  Ger. 
Cassia;  Port.  Cassia  lenliosa;  Arab.  Keleekeh ;  Hind. 
Tiij;  Malay,  KaguUegi),  the  bark  of  a  tree  {/.aurus 
Ciissia,  Linn.)  growing  in  Sumatra,  Borneo,  the  Aiala- 
bar  coast,  Philippine  Islands,  etc. ;  but  chiefly  in  the 
provinces  of  Qnantong  and  Kingsi,  in  China,  which 
furnish  the  greatest  pi>rt  of  the  cussia  met  with  in  the 
markets,     i'he  tree  grow)  to  the  height  of  60  or  6Q 
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feet,  with  large,  siireading,  horizontal  branche*.  The 
bnrk  reseinl>les  that  of  I'iniinmon  in  nppearapce,  smell, 
and  taste,  and  is  vorj'  often  suliRtituted  for  it ;  but  it 
may  l)e  readily  distinguished;  it  is  thictcer  in  sub- 
stance, less  quilled,  breaks  shorter,  and  is  more  pun- 
gent. It  should  be  chosen  in  thin  pieces ;  the  best 
being  that  which  approaches  nearest  to  cinnamon  in 
flavor ;  tliat  which  is  small  and  broken  should  he  re- 
jected. A  good  deal  of  the  cassia  in  the  Indian  mark- 
ets is  l)rought  from  Borneo,  Sumatra,  and  Ceylon. 
Maluliar  cassia  is  thicker  end  darker-coloreil  than  that 
of  China,  and  more  subject  to  foul  packing;  each  bun- 
dle should  be  separately  inspected. — Ainslir's  .Haie- 
ria  Indica,  Milbdhn's  Urient.  Com.,  etc.  See  Cin- 
namon. 

2.  Catsia  Buds,  the  dried  fruit  or  Iterrj'  of  the  tree 
(fjiuruii  t'atfia)  wliich  yields  the  bark  described  in  the 
previous  article.  They  licar  some  resemblance  to  a 
clove,  but  arc  smaller,  and,  when  fresh,  have  a  rich 
cinnamon  flavor.  Thoy  should  bo  chosen  ronnd,  tVesh, 
and  free  from  stalk  an<l  dirt.  Cassia  buds  are  the 
produce  of  China. — SIii.nURS's  Orient.  Com. ;  Anglo- 
Chinene  Kalendar;  and  Pari.  Paper,  No.  257,  Sess. 
1W8. 

8.  Catsia  Fistula  (Fr.  Casse;  Ger.  Rhrmkasit;  It. 
Pol/m  ill  cassin ;  T-at.  Cassiir  pulpa ;  Arali.  Khjar  she- 
bfr)  is  a  tree  wliich  grows  in  the  Kast  »nd  West  In- 
dies, and  Kgypt  {Cassia  Jisluin,  Linn.).  The  fruit  is 
a  woody,  daiK-lirown  pod,  aljoiit  tlic  thickness  of  ilip 
tbun\b,  and  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  exported 
principally  from  the  West  Indies,  packed  in  casks  and 
cases;  but  a  superior  kind  is  brouglit  from  the  East 
Indies,  and  is  easily  distinguished  liy  its  smaller  smooth 
pod,  and  l>y  the  greater  Idackness  of  the  pulp. 

Castanet  (Spanish  CnitanHa,  or  rather  Castniiueh. 
prolialily  from  Cnslana,  a  chestnut),  an  instrument 
much  used  by  the  Spaniards  and  Moors  as  an  accom- 
paniment to  their  dances  and  guitars.  It  is  composed 
of  two  small  pieces  of  el)ony,  or  other  well-dried  hard 
wood,  sh.i()ed  like  spoons,  which  are  placed  together 
with  the  concavities  inward,  fastened  l>y  a  string  to 
the  thumb,  and  l>eat  with  the  middle  linger,  so  as  to 
produce  a  rattling  sound.  This  instrument  is  very 
similar  to  the  ancient  rn>>alum,  which  apjwars  to  have 
consisted,  in  its  origlnnl  fonn,  of  two  pieces  of  reed, 
wliich  made  a  clattering  noise  when  shaken  with  the 
hand— K.  B. 

Casting,  the  runnin!;  of  liquid  metal  into  n  mould 
prepared  for  that  purpose.  Cnstin;/  in  Sand  or  Earth. 
is  tlic  running  of  metals  between  two  frames  or  moulds 
(Med  with  sand  or  earth,  in  which  the  figure  that  tlie 
metal  is  to  take  has  lieen  impressed  en  oeur,  by  means 
of  file  pattern.  C'i.-lln;t,  among  sculptors,  implies  the 
taking  of  casts  and  impressions  of  figures,  busts,  med- 
als, h'.ives,  or  the  like.  The  method  of  taking  casts 
of  figures  and  busts  is  most  genernlly  by  the  use  of 
plaster  of  I'aris.  that  is,  alabas*  nicined  liy  a  gentle 
heat.  The  advantage  of  .,(;  this  substance  in  pref- 
erence to  others  is,  that  notwithstaniliiig  a  slight  cal- 
clnathm  reduces  it  tn  a  piilverir.ed  state,  it  becomes 
a^ain  a  tenach  ns  and  cohering  body  by  l)ciiig  moist- 
ened with  wat^^r,  and  afterward  sutrered  to  dry.  By 
tills  means  either  a  ci;. leave  or  a  convex  figure  may  be 
given  by  a  i  ■  iper  moiiM  or  model  to  it  when  wet,  and 
retained  by  the  hardness  it  ac(niires  when  dry;  and, 
from  tlicse  qualities,  it  Is  lifted  for  the  iloulile  purpose 
of  making  casts,  an<l  moulds  for  forming  casts.  Tlii' 
particular  manner  of  making  casts  deiK'iuts  on  the  form 
of  the  Milijcct  to  lie  taken.  Where  there  are  no  pro- 
jecting parts  It  is  very  simple  and  easy,  as  lik'wise 
where  there  are  siuh  as  form  only  a  right  or  any  great- 
er angle  with  the  principal  surface  of  the  body;  but 
where  parts  projei't  in  lesser  angles,  or  fonn  a  curve 
Inillned  toward  the  principal  surface  of  the  InMly,  the 
work  is  ninre  dlHiciilf.— K.  H 

Castor  (Vr.  ('•mtm-Kim  :  (icr.  Kastnriunt ;  It.  Cas- 
toT'i;  Sp.  lualmtK),  the  produce  of  the  beaver.    In  the 


inguinal  rvgion  of  this  animal  are  found  four  bags  a 
largo  and  a  small  one  on  each  side:  in  the  two  large 
ones  there  is  contained  a  softish,  grayish-yellow  or 
light-brown  8ul>8tanec,  which,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
liccomes  dry  and  brittle,  and  of  a  brown  color.  This 
is  castor.  It  has  a  heavy  but  somewhat  aromatic  smell, 
not  unlike  musk ;  and  a  bitter,  nauseous,  and  subacrid 
taste.  The  best  comes  from  Russia ;  hut  of  late  years 
it  has  been  very  scarce ;  and  all  that  Is  now  found  in 
the  shops  is  the  produce  of  Canada.  The  goodness  of 
castor  is  determined  by  its  sensible  qualities;  that 
which  is  black  is  insipid,  inodorous,  oily,  and  unfit  for 
use.  Castor  is  said  to  be  sometimes  counterfeited  bv 
a  mixture  of  some  gummy  and  resinous  sulistances'; 
but  the  fVaud  ia  easily  cletocted  by  comparing  the 
smell  and  taste  with  those  of  real  castor. — Thomson's 
Dispmsalory. 

Castor-oil  (Fr.  Iluik  du  Riein;  Ger.  Rizinusnhl ; 
It.  Olio  di  Hicino ;  Sp.  JiMnsoet)  is  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  Bicinns  rommunis,  or  Pafma  Chrisli,  an  an- 
nual plant  found  in  most  tropical  countries,  and  in 
Greece,  the  south  of  Spain,  etc.  The  oil  is  separated 
ttom  the  seeds  either  by  boiling  them  in  water,  or  bv 
subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  the  press.  It  is  said 
that  though  the  largest  quantity  of  oil  may  be  pro- 
cured by  the  first  method,  it  is  less  sweet,  and  more 
apt  to  become  rancid,  than  that  procured  by  expres- 
sion, which,  in  consequence,  is  the  process  now  most 
commonly  followed.  Good  expressed  castor-oil  is 
nearly  inodorous  and  insipid ;  but  the  l.est  leaves  a 
slight  sensation  of  acrimony  in  the  throat  after  it  is 
swallowed.  It  is  thicker  and  heavier  than  the  fat  oils, 
being  viscid,  transparent,  and  colorless,  or  of  a  very 
pale  straw  color.  That  which  is  obtained  by  lolling 
the  seeds  has  a  brownish  hue ;  and  both  kinds,  when 
they  become  rancid,  thicken,  deepen  in  color  to  a  roil- 
dish-brown,  and  acquire  a  hot,  nauseous  taste.  It  is 
very  extensively  employed  in  the  materia  niedica  ns 
a  cathartic, — Tiiomsdn'm  Dispfnmtory. 

Culture  and  MnniiJ'arture  nJ'Ciistor-oil. — Southern  Il- 
linois is  the  source  whence  aU  the  castor  beans  arc 
bnnight  that  arc  sold  or  manufactured  in  St,  Louis. 
The  ground  is  prepared  as  for  other  crops,  and  when 
there  Is  no  longer  any  danger  from  the  spring  frosts 
the  seeds  are  planted  in  hills  and  rows,  much  in  flic 
manner  of  planting  Indian  com,  with  the  cxceiitinn 
that  there  is  but  one  seed  put  into  each  hill,  and  that 
at  every  fourth  row  a  spui-e  Is  left  sufficiently  wide  tn 
admit  of  the  passage  of  a  team  for  the  purpose  of  gath- 
ering the  crop,  rnlike  the  cereal  grains,  the  ririnm 
bears  at  the  same  time  flowers  and  fruit,  and  the  se- 
verity of  our  climate,  which  renders  it  in  this  latitude 
an  annual  ]ilant,  destroys  its  vitality  while  yel  decked 
with  bloom  The  ripening  commences  in  August,  and 
the  crop  is  gathered  at  intervlls  from  this  date  up;il 
the  plants  are  destroyed  by  frost. 

The  yield,  of  c<nirse,  varies  with  the  qnality  of  tlie 
soil  and  the  care  of  the  culture.  Twenty-five  liusliels 
from  an  acre  of  ground  is  considered  a  very  large  crop, 
and  Is  tmt  seldom  obtained.  From  sixteen  to  twenty 
bushels  per  acre  is  a  veri-  fair  yield  in  a  season  not 
marked  by  drought  or  other  unfavorable  feature. 

The  primitive  mmle  of  making  castor-oil  was  by 
putting  the  (bruised)  beans  in  a  bag,  an<l  placing  the 
same  In  a  kettle  of  water,  and  as  the  beans  were  lioil- 
ed  the  oil  came  to  the  surface  and  was  skimmed  off. 
Subsequently  there  were  adopted  the  screw  and  lever 
presses,  and  other  devices  for  pressing  the  lieaiis,  and 
many  mills  sprang  x\\i  throughout  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois,  some  of  w  hich  remain  In  use  until  this  time. 
The  beans  are  first  klln-drled,  and  then  pressed  with- 
out grinding,  the  oil  thus  obtained  lieing  called  "  cold 
pressed,"  to  distinguish  it  IVom  the  boiled  oil  (that 
obtained  by  boiling  the  Iteans  in  water). 

About  ten  years  ago,  the  St.  I^nls  manufacturers 
commenced  using  the  ordinary  hydraulic  press,  In- 
creasing the  yield  from  the  raw  material,  and  work- 
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ing  (be  beaiiB  with  greater  rapidity  and  economy. 
About  two  years  since  tliere  tras  introduced  a  new 
press,  wbicli  has  brought  the  business  to  a  greater 
stiite  of  perfection,  by  increasing  the  product  of  oil 
from  the  bean  SH  per  cent,  over  the  ordinary  hydrau- 
lic press,  and  securing  other  advantages  in  the  econ- 
omy of  labor  and  fiiel.  One  of  those  presses  will  work 
150,000  bushels  of  beans  per  annum,  producing  as 
iiiiich  as  400,000  gallons  of  oil.  It  is  said  that  ono  of 
these  presses  worked  on  castor-oil,  in  connection  with 
other!)  on  linseed-oil,  furnishes  sufficient  combustible 
rrfuse  from  the  castor  l>ean  to  supply  fuel  for  the 
works ;  and  in  this  way  the  fuel  from  the  bean  is  of 
tulKcicnt  value  to  pay  all  the  c.^ixinses  of  manufactur- 
ing the  oil.  The  amount  saved  in  Latourette's  estab- 
lishment by  burning  the  aljovo  refuse,  when  in  full 
operation,  is  about  fifty  dollars  per  week.  After  the 
oil  is  )ireB»ed  from  the  beans,  it  is  cluritlcd  by  boiling 
in  Urge  kettles  with  a  small  portion  of  water,  and 
vhcn  perfectly  clear  is  allovvcd  to  cool,  and  is  then 
drawn  off  into  Imrrels  ready  for  market.  During  the 
months  of  July,  August,  and  .September,  18.')1,  there 
were  manufactured  thirty-two  thousand  gallons  of 
castor-oil  at  this  cstabli-shment  alone.  The  manufac- 
ture of  the  oil,  which,  in  1850,  was  largely  carried  on 
in  Illinois,  is  now  mostly  effected  in  tlie  city  of  St. 
Louis. 
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The  estimated  crop  of  beans  for  1854  was  but  10,000 
bushels,  being  almost  a  total  failure ;  arising  from  the 
excessive  drought  that  prevailed  during  the  summer 
over  tliat  part  of  the  country.  The  number  of  mills 
in  opiTiitum  in  ISM  was  only  five,  and  those  only  em- 
ployed part  of  the  time.  These  statements  exhibit  a 
gradual  decline  in  the  amount  of  oil  produced,  which 
arises  partly  from  the  decreased  croi)8,  ond  partly, 
proliubly,  from  a  limitation  in  the  demand.  The  price 
of  oil  in  I85i-'5;{  was  as  low  as  fiO  to  80  cents  ]ier  gal- 
lon, and  is  at  present  about  ijtl  25  by  the  barrel,  which, 
witli  the  short  crop  of  the  past  year,  will  probably 
prove  an  inducement  to  the  farmers  to  again  turn  their 
attcniiun  to  raising  the  bouns.  It  has  been  stated  that 
castar-oil  had  been  used  on  one  of  the  Western  rail- 
roails  for  oiling  the  nxles  of  cars,  and  probably  also  on 
the  loenniotives.  Since  the  rise  in  the  price  of  whale 
oil,  the  attention  of  machinists  has  been  turned  to 
various  substitutes,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  non- 
drying  (luality  of  the  castor-oil,  when  l)urc,  will  ren- 
der it  very  valuable  for  lubricating  pnr|)<)8e»,  if  it  can 
lie  produced  at  u  sufliciently  low  price. — .iwt«rit'((» 
Joiti-nat  (if  Pharmary,  1855. 

Catechu  ( I'V.  C'(ifAu«;Ger.  Kaichit;  lllnd.  Cut,  Gam- 
6ir),  a  liniwn  astringent  substance,  formerly  known  by 
tlie  name  of  Teira  ./(i/wmii'k,  iMjcauso  supiwsed  to  be  a 
kind  of  cartb.  It  is,  however,  a  vegetable  substante 
obtained  from  two  |ilants;  viz.  the  Mimosa,  or  more 
oirrei'lly  the  Acariii  ctitic/iti,  and  the  I'nrarin  i/ambir. 
Tlie  lirst  iif  tlicsu  is  a  tree  from  20  to  BO  feet  high, 
fiiiind  in  abundance  in  many  of  the  forests  of  India, 
fniiii  l(i  of  Int.  up  to  ;iO'.  The  places  most  remark- 
aide  for  its  produiition  are  the  llurniesu  territories  ;  a 
lurtfe  province  on  the  Malabar  coast  called  the  Concan ; 
•lid  llie  forests  skirting  tlie  nortlicni  part  of  Iteiigal, 
under  the  bills  which  divide  it  from  Nepaul.  The 
eatecliu  is  obtained  from  this  tree  by  the  simple  process 
of  boiling  the  heart  of  the  wood  for  a  few  hours,  when 
it  assumes  the  look  and  consistency  of  tar.  The  suli- 
staiicc  hardens  by  cooling ;  is  formed  into  small  balls 
or  sipiiires;  and  being  dried  in  the  sun,  is  til  for  the 
market,  •lohnson,  in  his  "  ('hemintiij  nfCommt)!!  Life," 
says,  "  In  the  most  relaxing  climates  of  the  Kast  this 
atrongly  astrlugout  aubstauco  acta  beneficially  u|iun 


the  system."  Perron,  the  traveler,  states  that  he  pre^ 
served  his  health  during  a  long  and  difficult  voyage 
by  the  habitual  use  of  betel,  while  his  companions,  who 
did  not  use  it,  died,  mostly  of  dysentery. 

Cat-head,  a  strong  timber  projecting  from  either 
bow  of  a  ship,  to  which  the  anchor  is  raised  and  se- 
cured. 

Oat's  Eye,  a  mineral  of  a  beautiful  appearance, 
brought  from  Ceylon.  Its  colors  are  gray,  green, 
brown,  red,  of  various  shades.  Its  internal  lustre  is 
shining,  its  fracture  imperfectly  conchoidal,  and  it  is 
translucent.  From  a  peculiar  play  of  light,  arising 
from  white  fibres  intor8|)ersed,  it  has  derived  its  name. 
The  French  call  the  appearance  chatoyant.  It  scratch- 
es quartz,  is  easily  broken,  and  resists  the  blow-pipe. 
It  is  set  by  the  jewelers  as  a  precious  stone. 

Cat  Skins.  The  skin  or  fur  of  the  cat  is  used  for 
a  variety  of  purposes,  but  is  principally  dyed  and  sold 
as  false  sable.  It  appears  from  evidence  taken  before 
a  late  Committee  of  the House  of  Commons,  that  it  is 
a  common  practice  in  Ix>ndon  to  decoy  the  animal  and 
kill  it  for  the  sake  of  its  skin.  The  fur  of  the  wild- 
cat is,  however,  fur  more  valuable  than  that  of  the 
domestic  cat.  The  wild-cat  skins  imported  into  Ku- 
rope  nre  brought  almost  wholly  from  the  territories  of 
the  Hudson's  IJay  (Jompuny.  The  animal  from  which 
they  are  taken  is  a  good  deal  largtr  than  the  Knglish 
wild-cat,  and  is  sometimes  called  the  loiij)  tervier,  or 
Canadian  lynx. 

Cattle,  a  collective  term  applied  to  designate  all 
those  quadrupeds  that  nro  used  cither  as  food  for  man 
or  in  tilling  the  ground.  By  neot  or  hoi-ned  cattle  is 
meant  tho  two  species  included  under  the  names  of  the 
ox  (boi)  ond  tho  Imffalo  (Jiulmliu) ;  but  as  the  latter 
is  principally  confined  to  Asiatic  countries,  it  is  the 
former  only  that  we  have  here  in  view.  The  raising 
and  feeding  of  cuttle,  and  the  preparation  of  the  vari- 
ous products  which  they  yield,  have  formed,  in  all 
countries  emerged  from  the  savage  state,  an  important 
branch  of  industry.  It  would  bo  quite  inconsistent 
with  tho  objects  and  limits  of  this  work  to  enter  into 
any  details  with  respect  to  the  different  breeds  of  cattle 
raised  in  this  or  other  countries.  They  are  exceedingly 
various.  In  Groat  Britain  and  in  this  country  they 
have  been  vastly  improved,  both  in  the  weight  of  car- 
cass, the  quality  of  tho  beef,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
milk,  by  the  extraordinary  attention  that  has  been 
given  to  the  selection  and  crossing  of  tlie  liest  breeds, 
according  to  ilie  objects  in  view.  This  sort  of  im- 
provement began  about  the  middle  of  lust  century,  or 
rather  later,  and  was  excited  and  very  much  forwarded 
by  the  skill  and  enterprise  of  two  individuals — Mr. 
liakewell,  of  Dishloy ;  and  Mr.  CuUoy,  of  Northum- 
berland, England.  The  success  by  which  their  efforts 
were  attended  roused  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  others ; 
and  tho  rapid  growth  of  commerce  and  manufactures 
since  ITtiO  having  occasioned  a  corresponding  increase 
ill  the  demand  for  butcher's  meat,  improved  systems 
iif  breeding,  and  improved  breeds,  have  been  very 
generally  introduced,  lint  the  improvement  In  tlie 
size  and  condition  of  cattle  has  not  been  alone  owing 
to  the  circumstances  now  mentioned.  Much  of  it  is 
certainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  great  iniprovcnicnt  that 
lias  been  made  in  their  feeding.  Tlie  intrudiicti(m  and 
universal  extension  of  tho  turnip  and  •  lover  cultiva- 
tion has  had,  in  this  respect,  a  most  astmiisliing  influ- 
ence, anil  has  woiulerfully  increased  the  food  of  cattle, 
and  consequently  the  supply  of  Initclier's  meat. 

Among  tbe  various  races  of  cattle  existing  nniuiig 
us,  where  strict  regard  is  paid  to  breeding  with  a  defin- 
ite object  in  view,  a  preference  is  given  to  tho  l)ur- 
liams  or  short  horns,  the  llerefords,  tho  Ayrshires,  and 
the  Uevons.  The  Durhnms,  from  their  rapid  growth, 
early  maturity,  and  capability  of  taking  on  fat,  are 
adapted  only  for  high  keeping,  or  to  tho  richest  ])as- 
tures  of  the  Middle  and  Northern  Slates,  and  those  of 
Uhlu,  Kentucky,  and  other  parts  of  tho  West.     The 
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»■!««,  when  jadicioutly  crossed  with  the  other  breeds, 
or  with  (he  common  cows  of  the  country,  often  Ixget 
the  best  of  miiliers,  and  for  this  purpose  they  have 
been  especially  recommended.  The  Herefords,  on  the 
contrary,  from  their  peculiar  organization,  are  better 
adapted  for  poor  or  indiflierent  pastures,  and  regions 
subject  to  continued  drought ;  and  for  this  reason  they 
are  well  suited  for  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  other  parts  of  the  South.  The  oxen  of  this  breed 
are  good  in  the  yoke,  and  the  cows,  when  properly  fed, 
give  an  abundance  of  milk.  The  Ayrsbires  are  best 
suited  for  a  cool,  mountainous  region,  or  a  cold,  rigor- 
ous climate.  They  succeed  well  in  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Vermont,  and  are  highly  prized 
for  their  tameness,  docile  tempers,  and  rich  milk. 
The  Devons,  fh>m  their  hardihood,  comparatively  small 
size,  and  peculiar  structure,  appear  to  be  adapted  to 
almost  every  climate,  and  to  all  kinds  of  pasturage. 
From  their  stoutness,  good  tempers,  honesty,  and  quick- 
ness of  action,  they  make  the  best  teams,  and  in  this 
respect  their  chief  excellency  consists.  The  cows  make 
fkir  milkers,  and  their  ilesh  very  good  beef.  They  also 
possess  great  aptitud3  to  take  on  fat. — >See  Abattoir. 

CSauUcing,  or  Cauking,  the  driving  of  oakum  or 
old  rope  untwisted  into  the  seams  l)ctween  the  planks 
in  a  ship's  deck  or  sides,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
water  or  leakage.  The  seams  are  then  covered  with 
melted  pitch  or  rosin,  to  keep  the  oakum  from  rotting. 

Cavendlata,  Thomas,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  good  estate  in  Suffolk,  England,  but  having  im- 
poverished himself  by  early  extravagances,  with  a 
view  to  retrieve  his  affairs  ho  fitted  out  three  vessels 
for  a  predatory  expedition  against  the  Spanish  Ameri- 
can colonies,  for  which  he  sailed  in  'luly,  1585.  After 
ravaging  the  western  coasts,  and  taking  u  Spanish  ves- 
sel richly  ladened,  he  sailed  across  tlie  South  Sea,  and 
returned  to  England  by  way  of  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope, 
in  September,  16b8,  having  circumnavigated  tho  globe 
in  a  shorter  time  than  any  preceding  adventurer.  The 
great  wealth  which  he  acquired  ft'om  this  undertaking 
prompted  him  to  engage  in  another  voyage,  on  which 
he  embarked  in  August,  15U1.  Tempestuous  weather, 
sickness,  and  otlier  causes  contributed  to  render  thin 
scheme  unfortunate;  and  Cavendish  himself  died  on 
the  coast  of  Brazil  on  bis  passage  home,  in  1502. 

Caviar  (Fr.  Caviar,  Cavial ;  Ger.  A'an'nr ;  it.  Cttri- 
ario,  Cueia/*;  Sp.  Caviario;  Kuss.  Jtm;  \M.  Cariari- 
um),  a  substance  prepared  in  Kussia,  consisting  of  the 
salted  roes  of  large  fish.  The  Iwst,  which  is  made  of 
tho  roe  of  the  sturgeon,  appears  to  consist  entirely  of 
the  eggs,  and  does  not  easily  liecome  fetid.  It  is 
parked  in  small  casks  or  kegs,  the  inferior  sort  (wing 
in  tile  form  of  diy  cakes.  Caviar  is  highly  esteemed 
in  Russia,  and  considerable  quantities  are  exported  to 
otlier  countries.  It  is  princi|>ally  made  of  the  roe  of 
the  sturgeon  caught  in  the  W'olga,  in  the  neighlwrhood 
of  Astravhan,  as  many  as  80,(NKI  liarreis  of  caviar  hav- 
ing been  exported  from  that  city  in  a  single  season. — 
See  (ieog.  IHct.  art.  Astrakhan. 

CayatUM,  a  sea-port  town,  and  the  capital  of  French 
Guiana,  on  tlio  west  |>oint  of  the  island  of  same  name, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Cavennc  or  Ovnque  Kiver,  In  the 
Atlantic.  Lat.  4  60  6  '  N.,  long.'ft*"  *)' W.  I'opu- 
lution  6000.  It  is  built  mostly  of  wood,  and  consists 
of  an  old  (own,  with  the  goveniinent-housc  and  Jesuits' 
college,  and  the  new  town,  with  wide  and  clean  streets, 
large  warehouses,  and  good  residences,  between  which 
two  divisions  is  a  large  open  space  planted  with  orange- 
trees.  Harbor  sliallow  :  It  has  two  quays,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  fort  and  several  batteries.  Cayenne  is  the 
seat  of  a  court  of  assize,  and  the  ceutre  of  all  tho  trade 
of  French  Guiana.  Exports  to  Franco  amount  to 
6,f)00,«H)  francs,  ami  imports  thence  to  B,(M)0,(MM»  francs. 
The  Island  of  (.'ayenne.  In  tho  Atlantic,  scparate<l  from 
the  continent  of  South  America  by  a  narrow  channel, 
It  80  miles  in  circumference;  chief  products,  sugar, 
Mtton,  coffee,  and  ft'uita.     I'opulation  (oxcIl    to  of 


the  town  of  Cayenne)  8000.  First  settled  by  the  French 
in  1625,  but  they  left  it  in  1654.  It  was  afterward 
successively  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  French  and 
Dutch.  These  last  were  expelled  by  the  French  in 
1677.  Cayenne  was  taken  by  the  British,  Januarv  12 
1809,  but  was  restored  to  the  French  at  the  peace  in 
1814.  In  thu»  settlement  is  produced  the  capticum 
baccatum,  or  Cayenne  pepper,  so  esteemed  in  Europe. 
— Haydm. 

Cayenne  Pepper  is  prepared  from  several  varie- 
ties of  capsicum,  a  genus  of  solunaceous  plants  which 
produce  a  fleshy-colored  fruit.  This  fruit  contains  an 
extremely  pungent  principle,  that  exists  in  greatest 
activity  in  the  seed.  The  capsicum  from  which  the 
Cayenne  is  procured  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies  and 
America.  The  principal  Indian  species  is  C.frulesctiii 
and  tho  American  C.  nnnuum.  The  capsicum  enters 
largely  into  the  seasoning  of  food  and  the  preparation 
of  pickles ;  and  is  also  used  in  medicine,  both  intern- 
ally and  extemolly.  The  pods  may  be  preserved  In 
vinegar,  or  in  a  dry  state  in  salt.  The  strongest  vari- 
ety of  Cayenne  pepper  comes  from  tho  West  Indies 
and  is  prepared  from  the  capsicum  baccotum  (bird  pep- 
per). 

Cedar  (Germ.  Zeder;  Du.  Ceder;  Fr.  Cfdre;  It. 
and  Sp.  Cedro;  Buss.  Kedri  Lat.  Cedrus).  The  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  or  great  cedar  {I'iiiut  cedruii),  is  famous 
in  Scripture :  it  is  a  tall,  majestic-looking  tree,  "lie- 
hold,"  says  the  inspired  writer,  "  the  Assyrian  was  a 
cedar  in  Lebanon  with  foir  branches,  and  with  a  shad- 
owing shroud,  and  of  a  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was 
among  tho  thick  boughs.  His  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
multiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long.  Tlie  flr- 
trees  were  not  like  his  boughs,  and  the  rheslnut-trccs 
were  not  like  his  branches,  nor  any  tree  in  the  garden 
of  God  was  like  unto  him  in  beauty." — JCzekiel,  xxxi. 
3,  5,  8.  The  cedar  grows  to  a  very  great  size.  Tho 
timber  Is  resinous,  has  a  peculiar  and  powerful  odor,  a 
slightly  bitter  taste,  a  rich  yellowish  brown  color,  and 
Is  not  subject  to  the  worm.  Its  durability  is  very 
great;  and  it  was  on  this  account  (propter  aternitntem, 
Vitruvlus,  lib.  ii.  §  9)  employed  in  the  construction  of 
temples  and  other  public  buildings,  in  the  formation 
of  the  statues  of  the  gods,  and  as  tablets  for  writing 
upon.  In  the  time  of  Vitruvius,  cedars  were  princi- 
pally produced  in  Crete,  Africa,  and  some  parts  of 
Syria. — Loc.  dl.  Very  few  are  now  found  on  I.cha- 
non ;  but  some  of  those  that  still  remain  arc  of  im- 
mense bulk,  and  in  the  highest  preservation.  Cedar 
exceeds  the  oak  in  toughness,  but  is  very  Inferior  to 
It  in  strength  and  stiD'nes's.  Some  very  fine  cedars 
have  been  produced  In  England. 

There  are  several  other  kinds  of  timber  that  are 
usually  called  cedar :  thus  a  species  of  cypress  Is  railed 
white  cedar  in  America ;  and  the  cedar  used  by  tlie  Jap- 
anese for  building  bridges,  ships,  houses,  etc..  Is  a  kind 
of  cypress,  whi!i  Thunbcrg  describes  as  a  lienulirul 
wood,  that  lastL'  long  without  decay.  The  Jutiipirtts 
oTgcfdrvi  is  a  native  of  Spain,  the  south  of  Fruiicc,  and 
the  Levant;  It  Is  usually  called  the  brown-berried  cedar. 
The  Bcrmudlan  cedar  (Jvnipervi  liermudiana),  a  na- 
tive of  the  Hurmudn  and  Bahama  Islands,  Is  nnuthcr 
species  that  produces  valuable  timber  for  innnv  pur- 
poses;  such  as  internal  joiners'  work,  fiirniliirc,  and 
the  like.  The  red  cedar,  so  well  known  from  Its  being 
used  in  making  black-lead  pencils.  Is  produced  by  the 
Virginian  cedar  (.fiiniperiii  ]'iri/iniana),  a  native  of 
North  America,  the  West  India  Islands,  and  Jn|uiii. 
The  tree  seldom  exceeds  45  feet  In  height.  The  wood 
Is  very  durable,  and,  like  tho  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  i.i  not 
attacked  by  wonns.  It  is  employed  in  various  ways, 
but  principally  in  the  manufacture  of  drawers,  ward- 
robes, etc.,  and  as  a  cover  to  pencils.  The  internal 
wood  Is  of  a  dark  red  cnli^,  and  lias  a  very  strong  odor. 
It  is  of  a  nearly  uniform  texture,  brittle,  and  light.— 
(S'ae  Trkkuoi.d'h  I'rincipitt  of  CnriKnlry. 
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OemeuM.    The  substances  used  for  producing  co- 
hesion between  diflferent  materials  are  very  various. 
Tbcv  are  mostly,  however,  soft,  or  semi-fluid,  and 
harden  in  the  course  of  time.     The  number  employed 
is  very  great.     We  can  mention  only  a  few.     The 
joints  of  iron  pipeo  and  the  flanges  of  steam-engines 
are  cemented  with  a  mixture  composed  of  sulphur  and 
muriate  of  ammonia,  together  with  a  large  quantity 
of  iron  chippings.     The  putty  of  glazifi'S  is  a  nii::ture 
of  linseed  oil  and  powdered  chalk.     Plaster  of  I'aris, 
dried  by  heat,  and  mixed  with  water,  or  with  resin 
aud  wax,  is  used  for  uniting  pieces  of  marble.    A  ce- 
nent  composed  of  briclc-dust  and  resin,  or  pitch,  is 
employed  by  turners,  and  some  other  mechanics,  to 
confine  the  material  on  which  they  are  working.   Com- 
mon paint,  made  of  white-lead  and  oil,  is  used  to  ce- 
ment China  ware.     So  also  are  resinous  substances, 
such  as  mastic  and  shellac,  or  isinglass  dissolved  in 
proof-spirit  or  water.     Tlie  paste  of  book-binders  and 
paper-hangers  is  made  by  l>oiling  flour.     Rice-glue  is 
made  by  boiling  ground  rice  in  soft  water  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  thin  jelly.     Wafers  arc  made  of  flour, 
isinglass,  yeast,  and  white  of  eggs,  dried  in  thin  layers 
upon  tin  plates,  and  cut  by  a  circular  instrument. 
They  are  colored  by  red-lead,  etc.   Sealing-wax  is  com- 
posed of  shellac  and  rosin,  and  is  commonly  colored 
with  vermilion.     Common  glue  is  mostly  employed 
for  uniting  wood,  and  similar  porous  substances.     It 
does  not  answer  for  surfaces  not  porous,  such  as  those 
of  metals,  and  is  not  durable  if  exposed  to  water.   The 
cements  mostly  used  in  building  are  composed  of  lime 
and  sand.     Lime  is  procured  by  burning  substances 
in  which  it  exists  in  combination  with  carbonic  acid, 
such  as  limestone,  marbles,  chalk,  and  shells.    By  this 
process,  the  carbonic  aoid  is  driven  oif,  and  quicklime 
is  obtained.    The  quicklime  is  slaked  liy  mixture  with 
water,  after  which  it  swells  and  cracks,  Incomes  hot, 
and  assumes  the  form  of  a  white  and  impalpable  pow- 
der.   Tills  is  a  hydrate  of  lime,  and  contains  alwut 
three  parts  of  lime  to  one  of  water.     When  intended 
for  mortar,  it  should  immediately  be  mixed  with  sand, 
and  used  without  delay,  before  it  imbibes  carbonic 
acid  anew  from  the  atmosphere.     The  lime  adheres  to 
and  unites  the  particles  of  sand.     Cements  thus  made 
increase  in  strength  and  solidity  for  an  indeflnite  pe- 
riod.   Fresh  sand,  wholly  silicious  and  sharp,  is  the 
best.    That  taken  from  the  sea-shore  is  unHt  for  mak- 
ing mortar,  as  the  salt  is  opt  to  deliquesce  and  weaken 
the  mortar.     The  amount  of  sand  is  always  greater 
than  that  of  the  lime.    From  two  to  four  parts  of  sand 
are  used,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  lime  and  tho 
labor  bestowed  on  it,    Water  cements,  called  also  Jto- 
man  remenU,  harden  under  water,  and  consolidate  al- 
most iiiin.ediately  on  being  mixed.     Common  mortar 
dissolves  or  crumbles  away  if  Irrid  under  water  iMfore 
it  has  had  time  to  harden ;  Imt  certain  rocks,  which 
have  an  argillaceous  as  well  as  a  silicious  character, 
comnmnicate  to  lime  or  mortar  the  property  of  harden- 
ing in  a  very  few  muiutes,  both  in  and  out  of  water. 
Tho  ancient  Romans,  in  making  their  water  cements, 
rinployed  a  peculiar  earth,  obtained  at  tho  town  of 
Putooli.    This  they  called /)u/t)M/'uteo/(iiiu<.    It  is  the 
tame  as  is  now  called  I'uzzolana,  and  is  evidently  of 
volcanic  origin.     The  Dutch,  in  their  great  aquatic 
structures,  have  mostly  employed  a  substance  doiiomi- 
iiated  lan-ai,  terras,  or  trasi,  found  near  Andcrnach,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Rhino.     It  is  said  to  be  a  kind  of 
decomposed  basalt,  but  resembles  puzzoiana.      It  is 
very  durable  in  water,  but  inferior  to  tlit-  other  kinds 
in  tho  open  air.     Baked  clay  and  the  cuniinon  green- 
stone aflbrd  the  basis  of  very  tolerable  water  cenientti, 
when  mixed  with  lime.     Some  of  the  ores  of  manga- 
nese may  be  used  fur  the  same  purpose.     Some  limo- 
stonoB  calcined,  and  mixed  with  sand  and  water,  also 
afibrd  water  cements,  usually  in  consequence  of  con- 
taining some  argillaceous  earth.     Soma  cements,  of 
grcst  hardness  and  permanency,  liavo  been  obtained 


from  mixtures  Into  which  animal  and  vegetable  snb- 
stancea  enter,  such  as  oil,  milk,  mucilage,  etc.  The 
name  of  maltha  or  maitie  is  given  them.  They  are  not 
much  used.  The  principal  manufacturing  places  of 
cement  in  the  United  States  are  In  the  State  of  New 
York,  along  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal. 

CeOBlUi  is  now  almost  solely  nsed  to  denote  that 
enumeration  of  the  people  made  at  intervals  in  most 
European  countries,  and  in  Britain  decennially.  The 
term  had  its  origin  in  Rome,  where  a  group  of  the 
many  functions  performed  by  the  high  officer  called 
censor  received  the  name  of  ctntui.  An  enumeration 
of  the  people  was  only  one  of  them,  but  they  were 
chiefly  of  a  statistical  character.  They  were  especially 
directed  to  flscal  objects ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
the  enumeration  of  the  people  was  then  deemed  of 
value  as  a  source  of  statistical  knowledge  which  might 
influence  morals  and  legislation.  It  was  connected 
with  the  Servian  constitution,  which  apportioned  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  to  the  amount  of  property, 
dividing  them  into  six  classes,  which  were  subdivided 
into  centurins  by  a  mixed  ratio  of  wealth  and  numbers. 
The  Roman  census  must  have  been  minute  and  full. 
It  indicated  not  only  the  number  and  respective  classes 
of  all  free  persons,  but  their  domestic  position  as  hus- 
bands and  wives,  fathers  and  mothers,  and  sons  and 
daughters.  The  slaves  and  freedmen  were  indicated 
in  connection  with  the  possessions  of  the  head  of  tho 
house,  and  landed  property  was  analyzed  into  several 
classes,  according  to  its  character  and  produce.  The 
important  practical  effect  of  the  census  caused  it  to  be 
conducted  at  intervals  generally  so  frequent  as  every 
fifth  year.  It  was  followed  by  a  sacrilico  of  puriflca- 
tion  or  lustration,  whence  the  term  of  five  years  came 
to  be  denoted  a  lustrum. 

While  the  word  census  was  thus  applied  to  the  tax- 
ation of  the  Middle  Ages,  it  will  readily  be  understood 
that  in  its  modem  sense  it  received  no  practical  appli- 
cation, since  neither  taxation  nor  the  ac^ustment  of 
social  rank  required  a  numbering  of  the  people ;  and 
the  statistic  or  economic  ends  of  such  a  process  were 
as  little  known  as  they  had  been  to  the  Romans.  Un- 
der the  despotic  governments  of  the  Continent,  how- 
ever, the  tendency  to  central  organization  for  purposes 
of  administration  and  police  prepared  the  way  for  sta- 
tistical inquiries  into  tho  numbers  of  tho  inhabitants 
of  particular  areas  whenever  there  should  occur  an 
occasion  for  enumerating  them.  It  was  in  Britain, 
with  its  abstinent  government  and  unrestrained  peo- 
ple, that  tho  want  of  population  statistics  became  most 
flagrantly  conspicuous.  It  is  diflicult  at  present  to 
realize  tho  idea  that,  long  after  Adam  Smith's  day,  the 
i,u:;,b<!r  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  empire  could 
only  bo  guessed  at,  as  tho  popiilousness  of  China  is  at 
tho  present  day ;  and,  as  in  all  matters  of  statistics, 
which  nave  their  own  simple  solution  through  speciflo 
inquiry,  tho  guesses  aliout  the  population  of  the  empire 
were  not  only  vague  but  extravagantly  contradictory. 
During  tho  eighteenth  century,  the  most  trust-worthy 
geographers  were  generally  those  who  did  not  venture 
on  an  estimate  of  tho  population  oven  in  those  Euro- 
pean states  which  had  the  best  means  of  enumeration 
at  their  command. 

Tho  flrst  effort  to  take  a  census  of  the  population  of 
Groat  Britain  was  made  in  1801 ;  it  did  not  then  ex- 
tend to  Ireland.  The  success  which  attended  this  and 
the  two  succeeding  nffbrts  was  mainly  owing  to  the 
zeal  and  ability  of  Mr.  Rickman,  the  assistant  clerk 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Where  there  is  an  organ- 
ization liico  that  in  many  of  the  European  states  for 
preserving  a  constant  official  record  of  all  tho  fluctua- 
tions of  the  population,  not  only  in  their  absolute 
numbers  throughout  a  whole  territory  but  in  tho  rela- 
tive numbers  in  its  respective  parts  as  they  may  be 
aft'ectvd  by  fluctuations,  systematic  arrangements  are 
thus  prepared  not  only  for  obtaining  a  general  census 
at  any  one  moment,  but  for  checking  its  aocurauy  and 
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UaMifying  its  etemenU.  But  to  deal  tt  once  with  the 
T«w  material  in  the  self-governed  British  empire,  re- 
quired great  ingenuity  and  sagacity.  A  census,  to  be 
accurate,  must  be  taken  on  a  uniform  system,  and  must 
be  taken  simultaneously. 

The  enumerations  of  1841  and  1861  in  England  were 
mach  {Militated  by  the  uniform  system  of  registration 
«f  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  established  in  1886, 
which  not  only  afl'orded  the  means  of  cheeking  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns,  but  provided  a  prompt  and 
skilled  machinery  accustonifd  to  statistical  work.  Far 
more  dependence  could  now  be  placed  on  the  discretion 
and  skill  of  the  officers  to  whom  the  local  duties  were 
committed ;  and  the  returns  were  made  more  minute 
and  complete.  Scotland  and  Ireland  are  perhaps  the 
only  considerable  countries  in  Christian  Europe  where 
there  is  no  uuiform  system  of  registration.  In  Scot- 
land it  was  necessary  to  adopt  the  clumsy  method  of 
employing  the  parish  schoolmasters  to  perform  the 
local  duty  in  the  country  districts.  In  Ireland  the 
first  attempt  at  a  general  census  was  made  in  1811, 
but  it  was  decidedly  unsuccessful.  It  was  repeated  in 
1821,  but  went  no  further  than  a  bare  enumeration  of 
doubtful  accuracy.  The  census  there  taken  in  1631 
was  subject  to  correction  in  1834,  to  make  it  the  basis 
of  the  now  system  of  national  education.  In  the  two 
subsequent  enumerations  the  aid  of  the  admirable  con- 
stabulary force,  and  the  use  of  an  ordnance  survey, 
nearly  complete  in  1841,  have  gone  far  to  supply  the 
want  of  permanent  local  statistical  machinery.  The 
census  of  lb61  was  taken  on  tho  31st  day  of  March,  the 
prcviously-distrilnited  schedules  being  then  collected. 

PoPtXATlOS   AS1>  NCMIIEn  OF  INHABITANTS  TO  THB  SqVABE 
HlLE  or  VARIOCB  Amebicam  anu  EcROI'KAM  Coumtbibi. 


Couulrid. 


United  States 

C'snsda 

Mexico 

IJeiiliiil  America 

Bnirll 

Fcru 

KuhU  in  Europe 

AuKtria 

Fmuco 

England 

Great  Uritain  and  Ireland  . 

I'ruwia 

Spain 

Ttirkey  In  Europe 

Sweden  and  Norvay 

Helgium 

IVirtugal 

Holland 

Denmark 

Hwltxertand 

Greece 


Population. 


23,191, 8:« 
1,S4«,V66 
T,fi01,9ie 
2,(M8,8&0 

6,006,000 
S,100,4ft2 

60,:itft,:60 

lMl,&14,4<ia 
36,T8;t,lT0 
1«,!21,S88 
l!7,4T6,e7I 
1«,38I,I6T 
14,216,210 
m.BOO.OOO 
4.«4S,OOT 
4,42«,eoii 

a,4;3.?M 

a,267,088 

2,e96,MlT 

£.809,740 

IK  8,260 


Ptnmy. 


7tO 

5'Sl 

7-37 

10-07 

219 

8<3 

{8'44 

141-83 

172-74 

332-00 

MS-lfl 

161-38 

78<»8 

"3-00 

16-88 

888-60 

1614 

250  31 

101 -lia 

160-46 

66-70 


The  Vnittd  Sratet, — There  have  l)ccii  seven  enumer- 
ations of  the  inlmbitants  of  the  I'nilcd  .Sinles,  tlic  pe- 
riods and  aggregate  results  of  which  are  as  follows : 

Census  of  17«0 B.0W.8ST 

CcnaiiK  of  ISOO 5,S(l5,i  26 

renn.iii  of  ISlft 7,23!l,«l 4 

Censii*  of  1H20 O.iWH,  181 

ConatJaot  isao 12,MiO,0'/0 

Census  of  1840 17,(iUli,<«r>8 

■'    i3cniiisofl860 23,lttl,87rt 

At  the  close  of  18,'i7,  the  total  population  of  the 
United  States,  upon  the  supposition  tliat  its  average 
ratio  of  increase  has  been  maintained,  or  nearly  so, 
may  be  stated  in  round  numbers  at  'iK,IK)0,(IOO. 

The  present  population  of  tho  Union  may  \>e  said  to  i 
consist  of,  /)-»*,  tho  number  who  were  in  the  country  i 
on  the  furniatiun  of  the  government  in  178!),  and  their  j 
descendants ;  lecnnd,  of  thono  who  have  come  into  the 
country  since  that  period  by  inimigra.ion,  and  their 
descendants  (of  iIiIh  class  mueh  will  li«  said  under  the 
head  of  Nativitikm);  third,  of  those  who  have  been 
brought  in  by  annexation,  as  in  Ixiuisiuna,  KloridD,  | 
New  Mexico,  ulc,  and  their  descendants.     It  is  suffi- 
cient to  say  of  the  last  class,  that  IxiuiKJana,  when 
puKhased,  had  77,IN)U  inhabitants,  including  &U,UOO 


slavei;  Florida  about  10,000;  California  and  Kew 
Mexico  about  80,000  j  and  that  Texas  and  Oregon 
only  brought  back  into  the  Union  citizens  who  had 
emigrated  thither  but  a  short  time  before.  The  num- 
ber of  Indians  (taxed)  domesticated  and  absorbed  in 
the  population  can  not  be  ascertained.  The  colonial 
population  was  swelled,  in  17«6,  by  the  extension  of 
the  boundary  to  the  Mississippi,  and  the  introduction 
of  2000  French  residents  of  the  territory  incorporated. 

Cent,  a  contraction  of  the  Latin  ctntnm,  a  hundred' 
is  used  in  commerce  to  denote  a  certain  rate  by  the 
hundred ;  thus  10  per  cent,  profit  or  10  per  cent,  loss 
upon  the  sale  of  any  merchandise  implies  that  the  seller 
has  gained  or  lost  f  10  on  every  $100  of  the  price  at 
which  he  bought  that  merchandise.  The  rate  is  term- 
ed percentage, — See  Dollar. 

Cent  is  also  the  name  of  a  copper  coin  of  the  United 
States,  equal  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar  or 
rather  more  than  a  halfpenny  English  money.  The 
copper  coinage  of  the  United  States  to  the  end  of 
1858  amounted  to  (1,618,987.  We  have  of  that  pon- 
derous currency  about  1690  tcm  of  2000  pounds  avoir- 
dupois. This  circulation  is  almost  entirely  confined  to 
the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  as  it  is  rejected  by  the 
South  and  West,  According  to  the  laws  establishing 
the  Mint  of  the  United  States,  "of  the  copper  coins, 
the  weight  of  the  cent  shall  be  one  hundred  snd  sixty- 
eight  grains,  and  the  weight  of  the  half  cent  eighty. 
four  grains;  and  the  cent  shall  bo  considered  of  the 
value  of  one  hundredth  part  of  a  dollar,  and  the  half 
cent  of  I  be  value  of  one  two-hundredth  part  of  a  dollar. 
Copper  illion  shall  be  purchased  for  the  Mint,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  treasurer,  under  instructions  from 
the  director;  the  cost  shall  be  paid  from  the  fund  here- 
inafter provided  for;  and  the  copper  bullion  shall  be 
of  good  quality,  and  in  the  form  of  planchcts  fit  for 
passing  at  once  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  coiner.  The 
copper  planchets  shall  be  delivered,  from  time  to  time, 
by  the  treasurer  to  the  chief  coiner,  to  be  by  him  coined ; 
and  all  such  copper  shall  be  returned  to  the  treasurer 
by  the  chiefcolner,  weight  fnrweighl,  without  allowanre 
for  waste.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  treasurer  of  the 
Mint  to  deliver  tho  copper  coins,  in  exchange  for  their 
legal  equivalent  in  other  money,  to  any  person  who 
shall  apply  for  them :  Provided,  That  tho  sum  asked  for 
be  not  less  than  a  certain  amount,  to  be  determined  hy 
the  director,  and  that  it  be  not  so  great  as  in  his  judg- 
ment to  ir.terfere  with  the  capacity  of  the  Mint  to  sup- 
ply other  applicants.  The  copper  coins  may,  at  the 
discretion  of  tho  director,  be  delivered  in  any  of  tho 
principal  cities  and  towns  of  the  United  States,  at  'he 
cost  of  the  Mint  for  transportation.  The  ninnoy  re- 
ceived by  the  treasurer  in  exchange  for  copper  coins 
shall  form  a  fund  in  his  hands,  which  shall  be  uF^cd  to 
purchase  copper  planchcts,  and  to  pay  the  expense  of 
transportation  of  copper  coins ;  and  if  there  he  n  sur- 
plus, the  same  shall  bo  appropriated  to  defray  the  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Mint,  No  copper  coins  or 
pieces  whatsoever,  except  cents  and  half  -cnts,  shsll 
pass  current  us  money,  or  shall  bo  |iald,  or  offered  to 
lie  paid,  or  received  in  payment  for  any  debt,  demand, 
claim,  matter,  or  thing  whatsoever;  and  all  copper 
coins  or  pieces,  except  the  cents  and  half  cents,  which 
shall  lie  paid,  or  oflbrod  to  bo  poid,  or  received  in  pay- 
ment, contrary  to  the  prohibition  aforesaid,  .shiiU  bo 
forfeited,  and  every  person  by  whom  nny  nf  them  shall 
have  been  so  paid,  or  oll'ercd  to  be  paid,  or  rereiveil  In 
payment,  shall  also  forfeit  the  sum  often  dollars,  nnd 
tho  said  forfeiture  and  penally  sholl  and  may  be  recov- 
ered, with  costs  of  suit,  iVr  the  benclli  of  any  person  or 
persons  by  whom  information  of  the  Incurring  thereof 
shall  have  lieen  given."— AVe  CdiNs,  CoiNAfiK.. 

According  to  the  acts  of  Congress  prior  to  1860,  the 
gold  and  silver  coins  of  tho  United  States  were  lcj;al 
tender  to  any  extent,  but  by  the  law  of  1858,  aulluriz- 
ing  the  debased  silver  coins,  the  latter  are  recelvoblein 
small  sums  only.     Copper  coins  are  not  by  statute  Ic- 
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gal  under  to  any  amount.  Frequent  suggestions  in 
Cuiigreso  have  been  recently  made  to  reduce  tlie  weight 
uf  the  copper  coins,  but  thus  far  without  effect. 

Cereal  Ontases  (Lat.  ctrei,  com),  grasses  which 
produce  the  bread  corn8 ;  such  as  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
oats,  maize,  rice,  and  millet. 

Cette,  a  commercial  and  fortified  sea-port  town  of 
rraiice.  department  of  H6rault,  capital  of  the  canton, 
at  the  head  of  the  railroad  from  Beaucaire,  between 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  lagoon  of  Thau,  17  miles 
southwest  of  Montpellier.  Lat.  of  light-house,  43°  28' 
48 "  N.,  long.  8°  42'  16"  K  Population  16,613.  It  is 
a  fortress  of  the  first  class,  defemled  by  a  citadel;  prin- 
cipul  edifices,  Churcli  of  St.  Louis,  public  batlis,  and  li- 
brary. Its  harlrar  is  spacious  and  secure,  from  16  to 
19  feet  in  depth,  formed  by  two  piers  with  a  breakwa- 
ter in  front,  defended  by  two  forts,  one  on  either  pier. 
A  broad  and  deep  canal,  bordered  witli  quays  and  ware- 
houses, connects  the  port  with  the  lagoon  of  Thau  and 
the  caual  du  Midi,  and  with  canals  leading  to  tlio 
Rhone,  by  which  moans  Cette  has  an  extensive  trathc 
with  the  interior.  Imports  comprise  Benicarlo  wine 
from  Spain,  for  mixing  with  frcncb  wines  for  tho  £n- 
gliith  and  other  marlicts.  It  has  a  large  establishment 
where  is  manufactured  sulphate  of  soda,  magnesia, 'and 
potash,  from  sea-water.  The  exports  consist  of  al>out 
3(i,UU0  tuns  of  wine,  and  4000  ditto  of  brandy  annually, 
with  almonds,  Montpellier  verdigris,  salt  from  adjacent 
salt-worlis,  and  sirups,  liquors,  soap,  perfumery,  and 
glass-wares,  the  products  cf  its  owa  fuctorios.  Cette 
is  the  eatreput  for  an  extensive  coasting-trade,  and  pos- 
sesses much  foreign  commerce.  It  has  ship-building 
yards,  and  on  active  oyster  and  ancho\-y  lisherj',  and 
is  the  resfdaoco  of  various  European  consuls.  It  is 
wholly  of  modern  origin,  having  biecn  founded  by  Louis 
XIV.  at  the  base  of  the  ancient  Mona  Sttiut  (whence 
Its  uanie).     Steamboats  to  Marseilles  daily. 

Ceylon,  an  island  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  situated  at 
the  suiitliorn  extremity  of  tlie  Coronmndel  coast,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Gulf  of  Manaur.  It  lies 
between  lat.  b°  04'  and  1>°  60'  N.,  and  long.  70°  60'  i>'.d 
82"  10'  K.  Its  length  is  270  miles,  and  its  greatest 
breadth  146  miles.  It  is  of  an  oval  form,  pointing 
north  and  south ;  its  broadest  part  being  at  its  south- 
ern extremity,  whore  also  is  to  be  found  tho  great  mass 
of  its  high  lands.  It  is  distant  from  Cape  Coniniin, 
the  southernmost  point  of  the  Indian  peninsula,  about 
lib  miles,  Tho  most  important  cultivation  is  that  of 
colVec,  a  branch  of  industry  which,  since  the  year  1841, 
has  assumed  a  position  of  groat  and  growing  promi- 
neiiue.  Colluo  was  an  article  of  growth  and  export 
from  Ceylon  so  far  buck  as  tlie  time  of  tho  I'ortuguese, 
but  like  the  cinnamon  it  grew  wild  without  any  at- 
tempt at  cultivation.  I'atclios  of  it  were  to  l>e  seen 
sruuiul  the  Kandian  villages  in  wild  luxuriance,  and 
th«  berry  gathered  before  ripe,  and  'iiiperfectly  cured, 
scMuin  possessed  much  llavor,  and  was  lightly  cstecni- 
I'll  as  an  article  of  European  commerce.  Cotleo  culti  vu- 
liuu  on  tliu  West  Indian  plan  was  lirst  connnenced  by 
Sir  K.  Karnes,  the  then  governor  of  Cuylon,  in  1821, 
»lio  hoped  by  his  oxamplu  to  introduce  colVev-planting 
by  Europeans  into  the  island. 

The  CocM  uuci/cra,  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  is  a  native  of 
tho  island,  and  may  justly  bo  considered  the  must  val- 
luilile  (if  its  trees.  It  grows  in  vast  numbers  ulcng  the 
entire  sea-coast  of  tho  west  and  south  sides  of  thu  isl- 
uiiil,  iitul  furnishes  almost  all  that  a  Singhalese  vil- 
lu){i'r  requires.  Its  fruit,  wlien  green,  supplies  food 
uiiililrink;  when  ripe,  it  yields  oil.  Its  sap  gives  him 
luiUly  and  arrack.  'Thu  fibrous  casing  of  the  fruit, 
when  woven,  makes  him  ropes,  nuts,  and  matting, 
The  nut-sliulls  form  drinking-vcssols,  spoons,  etc.  Thu 
plaited  'euves  serve  us  plates  and  disiins,  and  as  tliatch 
fur  his  cottage.  'Thu  dried  fiower-stalks  are  used  as 
lori'hcs,  the  largo  leaf-stalks  as  garden  fences.  Tho 
trunk  of  the  tree  sawn  up  is  employed  for  every  possi- 
ble ]iurpose,  from  kuifa-bandlsi  to  door-posts;  hollow- 


ed ont,  it  forms  alike  a  canoe  or  a  coffin.  There  are  four' 
kinds  of  this  palm ;  the  common,  the  king  cocoa-nut,  the 
dwarf,  and  the  Maldive  sorts.  'The  Palmyra  and  Areca 
palms  grow  luxuriantly  and  abundantly,  the  former  in 
the  northern,  the  latter  in  the  western  and  central  dis- 
tricts. The  one  is  valuable  chiefly  for  its  timber,  of 
which  large  quantities  aro  exported  to  the  Indian 
coasts ;  the  other  supplies  the  betel-nut,  in  such  com- 
mon use  among  natives  of  tho  Eastern  tropics  as  a  mas- 
ticatory. The  export  trade  in  this  latter  to  India  and 
Eastern  ports  is  very  considerable,  amounting  in  some 
years  to  £12,000.  Next  in  importance  to  tho  cocoa-nub 
palm  among  the  indigenous  products  of  Ceylon  is  the 
cinnamon-pl"  ,  yielding  the  well-known  spice  of  that 
name. — See  Cinnamon.  The  fruits  indigenous  to  Cey- 
lon are  few  and  insignificant.  Others  of  more  value 
have  been  introduced  with  success  from  various  tropical 
and  extra-tropical  countries ;  among  these  are  the  citron, 
orange,  lime,  shaddock,  banana,  pomegranate,  custard 
apple,  guava,  grape,  rambatam,  alligator-pear,  etc. 

Pearl  Fithery. — Although  the  once  far-famed  and  lu- 
crative pearl  fishery  of  this  island  has  ceased  since  the 
year  1887,  it  will  bo  well  to  give  in  this  place  a  passing 
notice  of  the  pearl-oyster,  especially  as  a  survey  of  tho 
"  banks"  or  beds  off  Aripo,  made  in  1852,  holds  out 
promise  of  a  good  fishing  at  no  distant  date.  Tho 
banks  on  which  these  oysters  aro  usually  found  lie 
off  tho  northern  part  i  f  tne  west  coast  of  Ceylon,  at  a 
distance  of  from  16  to  20  miles  from  the  shore.  They 
extend  for  many  miles  nortli  and  south,  varying  con- 
siderably in  their  size  and  productiveness.  Tho  oys- 
ter arrives  at  maturity  in  its  seventh  year ;  tho  pearl 
within  is  then  of  full  growth,  and  if  the  fish  be  not  then 
taken  up,  it  will  shortly  die,  and  the  pearl  be  lost.  Tlio 
fishery,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  tho  local  government, 
took  place  in  the  month  of  March,  when  the  water  was 
perfectly  calm,  and  most  favorable  for  tho  work  of  the 
divers.  It  was  formerly  rented  to  native  speculators, 
who  paid  a  certain  sum  for  tho  privilege  of  fishing  with 
a  fixed  number  of  divers  during  a  given  period.  In 
1797  and  tho  following  year,  tho  rental  of  the  fishery 
realized  £128,982  and  £142,780  respectively.  Sinco 
that  timo  the  government  have  fished  on  their  own  ac- 
count, selling  tho  produce  of  each  boat  by  auction  on 
tho  beach  before  tho  fish  could  be  examined.  This 
mode,  however,  had  not  proved  so  lucrative  as  tho  old 
method;  the  annual  returns  never  having  exceeded 
£87,000,  and  frequently  falling  os  low  as  £1^,000;  in 
some  cases,  indeed,  amounting  to  but  a  few  liundred 
pounds  sterling.  Various  causes  havo  been  assigned 
for  the  failure  of  these  fisheries.  It  may,  however,  lie 
properly  attributed  to  tlio  mismanagement  of  an  in- 
spector of  the  pearl  banks,  who  in  1886  took  charge 
of  them,  and,  from  neglecting  to  attend  to  tho  instruc- 
tions given  him  by  his  predecessors,  caused  the  wrong 
l)cds  to  bo  fished.  Tho  result  was  a  complete  failure 
of  the  fishery ;  the  oysters  which  should  have  lieon 
brought  up  were  left  to  dio;  young  beds  were  disturl)- 
ed,  and  from  that  time  this  largo  source  of  revenue  has 
liecn  lost  to  the  island.  A  survey  of  tho  pearl  banks 
made  in  March,  1868,  induced  the  local  government  to 
look  for  a  fishery  of  soinu  extent  in  1866  or  the  follow- 
ing year. — E.  B. 

However,  tho  pearl  fishery  of  Ceylon  continues  to 
engross  a  large  share  of  public  attention.  The  iniport- 
anco  of  any  discovery  which  would  enable  us  to  pre- 
serve and  fish  the  ninturo  oysters  is  evident  from  tho 
statement  made  by  Cuptnin  Stuart,  that  from  the  fifth 
to  the  sixth  year  the  pearl-oyster  doubles  in  value,  and 
again  doubles  should  he  survive  the  seventh  year.  Tho 
penrl-oystcr,  though  called  the  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
and  though  its  interior  surface  is  beautifully  lined  with 
the  pearly  secretion,  is  valueless  as  "  mother-of-pearl." 
Tho  latus',  intelligence  from  tho  scone  of  the  fisheries 
is  as  follows ! 

17M  <!>We. — 205,000  oysters  brought  on  shore  on  tho 
I  7th  (by  42  boats)  were  aold  at  rates  varying  from  15  to 
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18  rnpees  per  1000,  and  produced  £315.  Total  receipts 
X9980 Overland  Colombo  Observer,  April  16tll,  1866. 

Tiie  trade  of  Ceylon  has  been  greatly  augmented 
since  the  opening  of  the  cinnamon  trade  and  the  com> 
mencement  of  cofl'ee^lanting.  In  1832  the  imports 
amounted  to  £361,2*22 ;  the  exports  to  £163,587.  In 
1842  the  imports  and  exports  amounted  to  £622,447 
and  £421,413  respectively.  In  1852  those  amounts 
were  £1,000,474  and  £948,400.  The  largest  increase 
in  exported  produce  has  been  in  coflie,  which  from 
17,287  cwls.  in  1831  grew  to  77,475  cwts.  in  1841,  and 
to  287,910  cwts.  in  1851.  In  1854  the  crops  of  native 
and  plantation  kinds  are  expected  to  amount  to  500,000 
cwts.  The  cinnamon  trade  of  Ceylon  forms  a  remck- 
able  exception  to  the  rule  that  by  the  removal  of  il>-cal 
restrictions  the  consumption  of  articles  will  be  in- 
creased. Cinnamon  is  now  exported  from  Ceylon  duty 
free,  yet  the  annual  demand  for  the  spice  is  found  to  be 
no  greater  than  when  burdened  with  an  export  duty 
of  3(.  the  lb.  When  the  island  was  transferred  from 
the  ai'.ministration  of  the  Kast  India  Company  to  that 
of  the  crown  in  1802,  the  government  entered  into  a 
contract  w  ith  the  company  by  which  tho  latter  acquired 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  cinnamon  from  tho 
colony.  It  was  agreed  that  the  Ceylon  government 
should  delivcrannually  400,000  pounds  of  cinnamon, for 
which  tlie  company  was  to  grant  a  credit  of  £60,000, 
making  the  price  of  the  cinnamon  3».  per  pound.  In 
1814  the  company  agreed  to  allow  to  the  Ceylon  govern- 
ment a  sum  of  £200,000  sterling  for  surplus  prodts  on 
their  sales  of  cinnamon ;  and  to  give  in  future  £101 ,000 
sterling  annually,  instead  of  £60,000,  for  a  supply  of 
400,000  pounds  of  that  commoditj'.  This  contract  was 
entered  into  for  seven  years,  and  it  does  not  appear  that 
during  this  period  the  stipulated  quantity  of  cinnamon 
was  ever  delivered.  In  1821  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  exporting  cinnamon  was  given  Mp  by  tho  company; 
and  in  1833  the  government  abai  oned  their  monopo- 
ly of  the  trade,  throning  it  open  to  the  public,  but  levy- 
ing a  duty  of  3«.  per  pound  on  its  exportation. 

lu  18U5  an  inferior  or  third  sort  was  allowed  to  be 
shipped  on  payment  of  2».  the  pound.  Two  years  later, 
the  dut3'  on  the  best  sorts  was  lowered  to  2«.  hd. ;  and 
in  1843  tlio  duty  on  all  kinds  was  fixed  at  It.  It  was 
since  reduced  to  id. ;  and  in  1853  the  article  was  de- 
clared duty  free.  These  periodical  reductions  of  duty 
were  in  all  coses  followed  by  heavy  shipments  of  the 
spice;  the  sole  effect  of  which  has  been  to  overstock 
the  European  markets,  and  reduce  its  price  beyond  the 
reduction  of  duty.  The  annual  European  consump- 
tion is  at  the  present  time  precisely  what  it  was  iifty 
years  ago ;  thus  proving  that  articles  of  mere  luxurv 
are  not  affected  by  the  laws  which  govern  the  consump- 
tion of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Of  the  exports,  four- 
fifths  are  to  Great  Britain ;  of  the  imports,  one-third  is 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  remainder  chiefly 
from  India.  The  imported  goods  from  Great  Uritain 
consist  of  cotton  manufacture,  glass-ware,  banlwarc, 
millinery,  hosiery,  metals,  tools,  beer,  wines,  etc. ;  those 
from  India  are  mainly  rice  and  coarse  cotton  cloth. 
The  exports  to  Europe  being  larger  than  tho  imports 
thence,  the  balance  of  value  is  drawn  for  by  bills  of 
exchange,  a  part  of  which  arc  negotiated  in  India  to 
pay  for  rice,  the  rest  for  rupees  sent  down  to  Oylon  to 
]>ay  the  Malabar  coolies  on  tho  cofTco  estates,  who  car- 
ry three-fourths  of  their  earnings  out  of  the  isli'nd. 
Tho  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  by  upward  of  twenty 
European  firms,  and  eight  or  nine  native  houses;  the 
latter  confining  their  transactions  to  British  India. 
Besides  these,  there  are  nearly  a  dozen  European  es- 
tate agents  in  Kandy,  and  a  great  nunil)cr  of  small  na- 
tive dealers,  called  ''  ChittorB,"in  connection  with  Mad- 
ras and  Bombay  firms.  There  arc  no  export  duties, 
and  the  duty  on  imports  is  5  per  cent,  on  the  declared 
value,  with  some  few  exceptions,  uueh  ac  arms,  wines, 
spirits,  and  grain.  In  1852  the  revenue  derived  from 
customs  duties  was  £121,364. 


The  coasting  and  Indian  trade  is  carried  on  by  conn- 
try-built  brigs  and  dhomiet,  a  craft  peculiar  to  Cevlon. 
Of  the  former  there  are  66,  of  8176  tons  In  tho  aggre- 
gate, and  559  dhomies,  of  a  tonnag?  equal  to  24  270 
tons,  belonging  to  the  island.  The  value  of  the  for- 
mer is  £6  per  ton,  and  of  the  latter  £1  per  ton.  In  1836 
the  custom-house  shipping  entries  gave  1881  vessels  in- 
ward, and  1200  outward ;  in  1852  they  {,ave  3140  in- 
ward, and  3074  outward.  The  banking  business  of  the 
island  is  conducted  by  branches  of  the  Oriental  Bank 
Corporation  of  London,  and  the  Mercantile  Bank  of 
Bombay,  in  Colombo  and  Kandy.  The  former  estab- 
lishment possesses  the  privilege  of  issuing  notes  of  10«. 
and  upward. — E.  B. 

CfaaiC  Tho  husk  or  withered  calyx  of  grasses,  and 
more  especially  of  the  bread  corns.  The  term  is  also 
applied  to  straw  or  hay  cut  into  very  short  lengths,  and 
used  for  mixing  with  com,  roots,  or  other  food  for 
horses  or  cattle.  This  kind  of  chuff,  in  greater  lengths 
is  also  used  for  mixing  with  mortar  on  some  parts  of 
the  Continent,  more  particularly  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia ;  and  it  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  in  making 
plaster  for  rooms.  Both  stubble  and  cnt  hay  were 
use<l  by  the  ancient  Egyptians  in  making  bricks. 

Chain,  in  Surrtying,  a  measure  of  length,  composed 
of  a  certain  number  of  links  made  of  iron  wire,  serving 
to  take  the  distance  between  two  or  more  places.  Gun- 
ter's  chain  contains  100  such  links,  each  measuring 
7  92-100  inches,  consequently  equal  to  66  feet,  or  four 
poles. 

Chaldron,  a  dry  English  measure  of  36  coal  bush- 
els; 21  chaldrons  make  a  score.  The  coal  bushel  is 
li)i  inches  wide  from  the  outside,  and  8  ir^hcs  deep. 
It  contains  2217-6  cubic  inches;  but  when  heaped, 
2815'5,  making  the  chaldron  58'65  cubic  feet.  There 
are  12  sacks  of  coal  in  a  chaldron ;  and  if  6  chaldrons 
be  purchased  at  the  same  time,  the  seller  must  deliver 
03  sacks :  the  3  sacks  additional  are  called  the  in</rain. 
But  coals  are  now  sold  in  London  and  almost  every 
where  else  by  the  ton  of  20  cwt.  avoirdupois.  The 
Newcastle  chaldron  of  coals  is  63  cwt.,  and  is  exactly 
double  the  London  chaldron. 

Chaleura,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, in  North  America.  Lat.  48°  N.,  long.  65°  W. 
Length  from  east  to  west  about  90  miles;  breadth  va- 
ries from  12  to  20  miles.  It  separates  Canoda  East 
from  New  Brunswick,  and  at  its  western  extremity  re- 
ceives the  Kistigouche  River.  This  bay  possesses  great 
advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  the  fisheries.  The 
entire  bay  may  be  considered  one  great  harbor,  as 
throughout  its  entire  breadth  and  extent  there  is  not  a 
single  rock,  reef,  or  shoal.  During  the  summer  it  lit- 
erally swarms  with  fish  of  every  description  known  on 
the  shores  of  this  portion  of  America ;  and  its  ancient 
name  of  "  Eekftaun  "Nemaachi" — the  sea  of  fish — well 
denotes  its  character. 

Challc  (from  calx),  in  Latin  called  crtta,  a  species 
of  carlxtnato  of  lime,  found  abundantly  in  Britain, 
France,  Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  isl- 
and of  Candia  is  said  to  have  received  its  ancient  name 
oiCretatTom  tho  quantity  of  chalk  found  there.  Chalk 
is  used  as  an  anti-acid  ;  and  from  the  readiness  with 
which  it  imbibes  liquids,  it  is  much  employed  as  an  ab- 
sorbent. When  powdered  and  freed  from  gritty  parti- 
cles by  washing,  it  forms  the  sulmtanco  called  iihiien- 
inr/,  or  Spanish  while,  used  to  polish  metalline  utensils 
nnd  glass.  It  is  prejinred  as  follows  :  mix  chalk  that 
lias  been  well  triturated  with  a  large  quantity  of  water, 
allow  the  silicions  and  ferruginous  particles  to  subside, 
and  then  decant  the  supernatant  fluid  into  a  very  fine 
sieve  or  linen  bag,  whero  the  whitening  will  be  depos- 
ited.— lilack  ChrUk,  a  mineral  used  by  artists  for  draw- 
ing. It  is  a  variety  of  bituminous  shale,  the  schiste- 
graphique  of  HaOy.  —  French  Chalk,  steatite  or  soap- 
stone,  a  hydrated  silicate  of  magnesia  and  alnmina.  It 
occurs  of  several  colors,  as  white,  brown,  green,  etc. ; 
and  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  crayons,  the  minu- 
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fiicturo  of  porcelain,  for  polishing  marblo,  and  as  the 
basis  of  certain  cosmetic  pov/ders. — Red  Chalk  is  an  in- 
durated clayey  ochre  used  for  similar  purposes.  It  is 
reddle,  or  earthy  clay-ironstone  of  the  minoralogit,<;. — 
E.  B. 

Chamber  of  A»»tamnoe,  in  France,  denotes  a 
society  of  merchants  and  others  for  carrying  on  the 
business  of  insurance;  but  in  Holland  it  signifies  a 
court  of  justice,  where  causes  relating  to  assurances  are 
tried. 

Cbamber  of  Conuneroe.  An  assembly  of  mer- 
chonts  and  tracers,  where  affairs  relating  to  trade  are 
trcuted  of.  There  are  several  establishments  of  this 
sort  in  most  of  the  chief  cities. — iSie  UoARn  ok  Tradk. 

Chamomile  Flowers.  The  flon-cr-heads  of  the 
Aniltemia  nobilis,  or  common  chamomile.  Tlicy  are 
used  in  medicine  in  consequence  of  their  bitter  extract, 
which  is  strengthening,  and  of  their  essential  oil,  which 
is  aromatic  and  stimulant. 

Champagne,  one  of  the  most  esteemed  and  cele- 
brated of  the  French  wines.  An  official  report,  made 
by  the  directors  of  the  indirect  taxes  for  the  depart- 
ment of  Mame,  furnishes  tlie  following  information  as 
to  tlie  trade  in  champagne  between  the  lat  of  April, 
1846,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1847.  The  produce  is  dis- 
tributed among  the  arrondissements  of  Ciiulons,  Eper- 
nav,  and  Kheims.  On  tlie  1st  of  April  last  there  were 
in  the  cellars  of  the  wholesale  dealers  18,815,307  bot- 
tles of  this  wine  ;  viz.  at  Chalons,  4,404,237  bottles  ;  at 
Epernay,  5,710,753;  and  at  Rheims,  8,500,377.  The 
number  of  l)ottles  sold  and  delivered  between  the  Ist 
of  April,  1846,  and  the  1st  of  April,  1847,  were,  at  Cha- 
lons, 2,497,(155;  at  Epcmay,  2,187,553;  at  Rheims, 
4,0'JO,577;  making  a  total  of  8,775,485  bottles.  These 
quantities  were  tlius  distributed: 


PlacM. 

Togo 
Abroitd. 

To  other 
UepoU. 

WiUim  the 
Depot. 

From  Chalons 

From  lipernay 

From  Kheims 

Total 

Bottlas. 
I,(t74,'214 

80<l,(k>:i 
2,831,038 

BoUlei. 
753,115 

88U,4-.>B 
l,'215,7liO 

Dotllei. 
C6'J,(M0 
9«4,4tt5 
43,773 

4,711,915 

ii,!t55,3((« 

1,7117,304 

Champlain  Lake  lies  between  the  States  of  New 
York  and  Vermont.  It  extends  from  Whitehall,  Now 
York,  to  the  45th  degree  of  north  latitude  102  miles, 
and  thenra  about  24  miles  to  St.  John's,  in  Canada,  to 
wliii^h  point  it  is  navigable,  making  its  whole  length 
126  miles.  Its  breadth  is  from  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to 
13  miles ;  but,  including  the  expanse  which  contains 
its  large  islands,  it  is  15  miles  wide.  Its  broadest  part, 
unobstructed  by  islands,  is  opposite  Burlington,  Ver- 
mont. Its  chief  islands  are  North  Hero,  South  Hero, 
and  La  Mottc,  which,  with  some  smaller  islands,  and 
the  peninsula  of  Alburg,  constitute  Grand  Isle  county, 
Vermont.  This  lake  was  discovered  by  Samuel  Cham- 
plain,  a  French  nobleman,  in  1609.  It  was  the  theatre 
of  many  important  military  operation!!,  in  the  French, 
Revolutionary,  and  the  war  of  1812.  The  scenery 
aloDj;  its  .chores  is  highly  picturesque,  and  rendered 
f;rand  by  the  lofty  mo\iiitaiiis  at  a  little  distance  from 
it  on  both  sides.  It  forms  an  important  medium  of 
commerce,  and  is  navigated  by  steamboats,  and  by 
many  sloops,  generally  from  80  to  100  tons  bunion. 
It  receives  a  number  of  considerable  rivers.  Its  outlet 
is  Sorelle  or  Richelieu  River,  the  navigation  of  which 
lias  bci^n  improved  by  the  works  of  the  Chambly  Canal 
(Canada),  so  as  to  alford  an  easy  communication  for 
large  vessels  with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  The  Cham- 
plain  Canal,  C-1  miles  long,  connects  it  with  the  Hudson 
River  on  the  south,  and  cost  |1,079,872.  It  abounds 
with  lish,  among  which  are  salmon,  lake  shad,  pike,  and 
other  lish.  It  is  generally  frozen  entirely  over,  and  is 
passed  on  the  ice,  in  winter.  The  broad  lake  closes  in 
January  or  February,  and  opens  early  in  March.  The 
narrow  parts  continue  frozen  considerably  longer.  It 
has  three  light-houses  on  its  coasts.  It  comprises  the 
collection  districts  of  Burlington  and  Champlain.    Ag- 


gregate tonnage  in  1853,  1,461,749.  The  aggregate 
shipping  in  1851  measured  197,500  tons,aud  employed 
11,850  men.  The  commerce  of  the  lake  in  the  same 
year  amounted  to  $26,390,895;  and  the  enrolled  ton- 
nage was,  of  steam,  4157  tons,  and  3983  tons  of  sailing 
vessels. 

Chauka,  or  Chank  Shells,  common  conch  shells 
{Valuta  pi/rum),  are  lished  up  by  divers  in  the  Gulf  of 
Manaar,  on  the  coast  opposite  Jafftaapatam,  in  Ceylon, 
in  about  two  fathoms  water ;  and  at  Travancorc,  Tutl- 
coreen,  and  other  places.  Large  fossil  beds  of  chank* 
have  also  been  found.  They  are  of  a  spiral  form,  and 
constitute  a  considerable  article  of  trade  in  India,  wherj 
they  are  in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  country. 
They  are  sawn  into  narrow  rings  or  bracelets,  and  are 
worn  as  ornaments  on  the  arms,  legs,  Angers,  etc.,  by 
the  Hindoo  women;  many  of  them  are  also  buried 
with  the  bodies  of  opulent  and  distinguished  persons. 
Those  which,  from  Ijeing  taken  with  the  fish,  are  called 
f/reen  chunks,  are  most  in  demand.  The  white  chunk, 
which  is  the  shell  thrown  upon  the  beach  by  strong 
tides,  having  lost  its  gloss  and  consistency,  is  not  worth 
the  freight  up  to  Calcutta.  The  value  of  the  green 
chank  depends  upon  its  size.  A  chant,  opening  to  the 
right,  called  in  Calcutta  the  right-handed  chank,  is  so 
highly  prized  as  sometimes  to  sell  for  400  or  500,  or 
even  1000  rupees.— Bell's  Commerce  of  Bengad,  and 
private  communications. 

The  fishery  of  chanks  used  to  be  monopolized  by 
government,  who  formerly  let  the  banks  for  from  £3000 
to  £4000  a  year.  But  of  late  years  the  fishery,  partly 
from  the  poaching  of  the  fishermen  of  the  contiguous 
coasts,  and  partly  from  a  decrease  in  the  supply  of 
chunks,  declined  so  that  the  rental  of  the  banks  fell  off 
to  frcm  £300  to  £400  a  year.  And  this  smaller  sura 
was  not  paid,  as  formerly,  for  a  license  to  dive  for  live 
chank»,  but  for  permission  to  dig  up  the  dead  shells 
along  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  >Iani.ar.  Under  these 
circumstances  government  have  wisely  abandoned  the 
chank  monopoly,  which,  without  being  of  any  value  in 
a  financial  point  of  view,  obstructed  tho  employment 
of  the  inhabitant}  on  the  sliores  of  tho  Gulf. — See  the 
valuable  Report  of  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent,  p.  55,  of  Papert 
on  Ceylon,  presented  to  Parliament  in  1848. 

Charcoal  (Fr.  Cliarbon  de  bois;  Get.  Seine  KolUe; 
It.  Carbone  di  legna ;  Sp.  Carbon  de  lena;  Lat.  C^trbo 
ligni),  a  sort  of  artificial  coal,  consisting  of  wood  burn- 
ed with  as  little  exposure  to  the  action  of  the  air  as 
possible.  "  It  was  customary  among  the  ancients  to 
char  the  outside  of  those  stakes  which  were  to  bo  driv- 
en into  the  ground  or  placed  in  water,  in  order  to  pro- 
serve  the  wood  from  spoiling.  New-made  charcoal, 
by  being  rolled  up  in  clothes  which  have  contracted  a 
disagreeable  odor,  effectually  destroys  it.  When  boil- 
ed with  meat  beginning  to  putrefy,  it  takes  away  the 
bad  taint ;  it  is,  perhaps,  tho  best  tooth-powder  known. 
When  putrid  water  at  sea  is  mixed  with  about  one-ninth 
of  its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  it  is  rendered  quite 
fresh ;  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  charcoal  will 
serve,  if  the  precaution  bo  taken  to  add  a  little  sul- 
phuric acid  previously  to  the  water.  If  the  water  casks 
bo  charred  before  they  are  filled  with  water,  the  liquor 
remains  good  in  them  for  years ;  this  precaution  ought 
always  to  bo  taken  for  long  sea  voyages.  Tlie  same 
precaution,  when  attended  to  for  wine-casks,  will  be 
found  very  much  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  wine." 
— Thomson's  Chemiitrn.  Common  charcoal  intcniiud 
merely  for  fuel  is  prepared  by  cutting  pieces  of  wood 
from  one  to  three  inches  in  diameter  into  lengths  of  from 
one  to  three  feet,  forming  them  into  a  conical  pile,  and 
covering  them  with  turf  or  clay ;  leaving  two  or  three 
small  holes  close  to  the  ground  for  lighting  the  wood, 
and  boring  through  the  turf  in  the  upper  part  of  tho 
cone,  a  few  other  small  holes  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke. 
The  pile  being  lighted  at  the  several  holes  along  the 
bottom,  continues  burning  with  a  slow  smouldering 
flamo  for  a  week  or  two,  and  is  allowed  to  cool  before 
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the  turf  is  removed.  In  the  ca«e  of  very  high  winds, 
the  holes  to  the  windward  are  stopped,  to  prevent 
combustion  fh)m  going  on  with  too  great  rapidity. 
Charcoal  obuined  by  distilling  beach-wood,  log-wood, 
willow,  and  other  woods  which  are  free  from  resin,  is 
called  cylinder  charcoal.  The  charcoal  employed  in 
tho  manufacture  of  gunpowder  is  now  always  so  pre- 
pared. 

Charge  d'Affalras.  The  third  or  lowest  class  of 
foreign  ministers,  according  to  the  regulations  adopted 
kt  tho  Congress  of  Vienna. 

Chaxiote.  The  invention  of  chariots  and  the  man- 
ner of  liamcssing  horses  to  draw  them,  is  ascribed  to 
Erichtboniua  of  Athens,  1486  n.c.  Chariot-racing  was 
one  of  the  exercises  of  Greece.  The  chariot  of  the 
Ethiopian  officer,  mentioned  in  Acts  vii.  27,  28, 81,  was, 
it  is  supposed,  something  in  the  form  of  our  modern 
chaiae  with  four  wheels.  Cassar  relates  that  Cossibo- 
lanus,  after  dismissing  all  his  other  forces,  retained  no 
fewer  than  4000  Avar  chariots.  Those  of  the  ancients 
were  lilce  the  modem  phaetons,  and  drawn  by  one  horse. 
— Hayds. 

CliarleBton,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Charleston  district,  South  Carolina.  It  is  the  metrop- 
olis of  tho  State,  and  the  twelfth  city  in  population  in 
the  United  States.  Situated  in  32°  4C'  33"  N.  lat., 
and  79°  65'  38"  W.  long,  from  Greenwich,  England; 
2°  5G'  3"  W.  long,  from  Washington ;  124  miles  south- 
southeast  from  Columbia;  110  miles  from  Suvanuah, 
Georgia;  1G6  miles  from  Wilmington,  North  Carolina  ; 
647  miles  from  Washington ;  587  miles  from  Baltimore ; 
684  miles  from  Philadelphia;  773  miles  t'.om  New 
Tork,  and  989  miles  from  Boston.  The  population  in 
1700  was  16,359;  in  1800,  18,712;  in  1810,  24,711;  in 
1820,  24,780 ;  in  1830,  30,289 ;  in  1840,  29,2(31 ;  ai  I  in 
1850,  42,985 ;  to  which  may  be  properly  added  th>  in- 
habitants of  the  Neck,  north  of  the  city,  but  lying 
without  'i<c  charter  limits,  which  contains  about  15,000 
inhabitan'  Charleston  is  on  a  peninsula,  formed  by 
the  confluciicS'  of  Ashley  and  Cooper  Rivers,  which 
unite  immediately  below  the  city,  and  form  a  spacious 
and  convenient  harlmr,  communicating  with  the  ocean 
at  Sullivan's  Island,  seven  miles  suutlieast  of  the  city. 
The  city  is  defended  by  Fort  Pinckncy,  two  miles  be- 
low, and  Fort  Jolinson,  four  miles;  and  »iy  Fort  Moul- 
trie on  Sullivan's  Island.  The  city  is  divided  into 
eight  wards,  and  is  built  on  ground  but  slightly  ele- 
vated, being  only  ab'  't  nine  feet  abov  e  the  Iba  el  of  the 
harlKir  at  high  tides.  It  extends  from  Battery  Point 
on  the  south  to  the  city  limits  on  the  north,  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  at  an  average  width  of  one  and  a 
quarter  mile.  Meeting  Street,  tho  principal  street,  is 
sixty  feet  wide,  and  extends  for  a  distance  of  three 
miles  nearly  in  a  direct  line  north ;  tho  cross-streets 
run  nearly  parallel  to  each  other,  and  at  right  angles 
to  Meeting  Street,  and  extend  from  cast  to  west,  and 
from  Ashley  to  Cooper  Kivers.  The  houses  built  with- 
in a  few  years  arc  of  brick  ;  none  are  now  allowed  to 
be  constructed  but  of  this  material  or  of  stone.  The 
wooden  houses  are  generally  kept  well  painted,  and 
most  of  them  have  piazzas  extending  to  the  roof,  taste- 
fully arranged  witli  vines  and  creepers.  Tliosc  in  the 
suburlis  arc  surrounded  by  gardens,  planted  with  or- 
ange, pcacli,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  trees, 
and  a  profusion  of  vines  and  slirublM-ry. 

Charleston  Is  a  great  mart  for  cotton,  Kce,  and  to- 
bacco ;  and  rice  especially,  as  it  is  the  iieart  of  the  ricv- 
growing  region,  forms  the  great  staple,  of  which  it  ex- 
ports 125,000  tierces  annually.  There  is  a  lino  of 
steamers  with  New  York  weekly,  a  line  with  Baltimore 
and  Philadelphia,  and  also  witii  Havana  and  Cuba. 
Tonnage  ofthe  port  in  1852,42,658  tons.  The  light-house 
at  tlie  untranco  of  Charleston  harbor  is  on  Light-house 
Island,  and  west  of  the  ship  channel,  Lat.  32°  41'  54" 
N.,  long.  79°  32'  30"  W.  from  Greenwich.  The  tower  is 
102 feet  high,  shows  a  revolving  light  elevated  125  feet 
aliuvo  tlu'  surface  ofthe  sea,  and  is  visible  for  u  distance 


of  16^  nautical  miles.  There  is  also  a  beacon,  which 
with  the  light  is  used  as  a  range  to  cross  the  main  bar 
and  two  others,  the  Morris  Island  and  Sullivan's  hi! 
and  beacons.  By  'm  being  the  port  of  an  extensive 
system  of  railroads,  it  drains  supplies  from  a  wide  range 
of  territory ;  besides  almost  the  entire  Slate  of  South 
Carolina,  it  comprises  a  large  portion  of  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  and  of  East  Tennessee.  Charleston  was 
iirst  settled  in  1680.  A  colony  of  French  refugees,  ex- 
iled in  1690,  in  consequence  of  the  revocation  of  tho 
edict  of  Nantes,  fled  to  South  Carolina,  and  a  portion 
of  them  settled  in  Charleston,  ftvm  whom  some  of  its 
most  respectable  inhabitants  have  descended.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  1779  the  city  was  captured  by  the 
British,  who  held  it  until  the  following  May. 

EXPOBT  TRAnE  OF  CUAKLESTON. 
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—Hunt's  MerchanW  Magatine. 

Port. — Charleston  harbor  is  spacious  and  convenient ; 
Imt  the  entrance  to  it  is  incommoded  l)y  a  ra'>ge  of 
sand  banks,  sirctcliing  from  Sullivan's  Island  on  tho 
north  to  Folly  Island  on  tlie  south,  abont  '2\  leiigucs. 
There  are  several  channels  through  these  banks,  but 
only  three,  tho  middle  or  direct  channel,  the  ship  chan- 
nel, and  Lawford  channel,  between  tho  latter  and  tho 
main  land,  that  ought  to  be  altcmpted  l)y  ships  of  con- 
siderable burden.  The  entrance  to  the  ship  channel  is 
in  lat.  82°  40'.  The  depth  of  woter  on  the  shallowest 
partoftho  barot  ebb-tide  is  12  feet,  anduttlood-tide  from 
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17  to  18  feet ;  while  the  depth  In  the  middle  channel 
at  low  water  does  not  exceed  9  feet,  and  In  Lawfurd 
channel  It  docs  not  exceed  10  or  11  feet.  A  llght-houitn 
has  been  erected  on  the  south  point  of  Light-house  Isl- 
and, bearing  from  the  mlddld  of  the  bar  of  the  ship 
channel  northwest  by  west  half  west.  It  is  80  feet 
high,  having  a  revolving  light,  alternately  brilliant 
and  obscure,  the  period  of  obscuration  being  double 
thnt  of  brillimcy ;  but  on  approaching  the  light,  the 
latter  gains  upon  the  former,  and  within  1}  league  it  is 
never  wholly  dark.  The  light  may  be  seen  in  fine 
weather  at  from  8  to  4  leagues  off.  After  getting  into 
the  channel,  which  is  marked  by  the  breakers  and  buoys 
OB  each  side,  the  proper  course  for  a  ship  to  steer  Is  to 
bring  the  light-house  to  bear  northwest  by  west,  and 
itand  direct  for  it  till  you  get  within  f lie  banks,  when 
the  course  is  north  by  west.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  further  details  on  these  points,  as  all  ships 
entering  Charleston  harbor  are  bound,  provided  they 
are  hailed  by  a  licensed  pilot  off  the  bar,  to  pay  him 
fall  pilotage  fees,  whether  they  accept  his  services  or 
not.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  they  are  always  ac- 
cepted ;  for  the  shifting  of  the  sands,  the  influence  of 
the  tides,  etc.,  render  the  entrance  so  difficult  to  those 
not  perfectly  familiar  with  it,  that  even  the  packet 
ships  that  sail  regularly  to  and  from  New  York  nni- 
fomily  heave  to  without  the  bar  for  a  pilot. — See  Plan 
of  Charleston  Harbor,  reduced  from  the  original  survey 
of  Major  H.  Bache. 

Ships  usually  moor  alongside  quays  or  wharfs,  where 
they  are  in  perfect  safety. 

Shipjnnff  Charges. — The  charges  of  a  public  nature 
paid  by  ships  entering  this  port  differ  but  little  in 
amount  en  a  native  and  a  foreign  ship.  On  a  vessel 
supposed  to  be  of  300  tons  burden,  entering,  imloading, 
taking  on  iioard  a  mixed  cargo  and  clearing  out,  they 
would  be  as  under: 

(  Cll. 

Fee  on  entry  at  the  custom-house 2  (!0  or 

Suireyor's  fee  on  a  foreign  ship D  (K)  " 

Burvoyor's  fee  on  a  native  ship 3  00  " 

Ilarhor-niantor'B  fee 2  00  " 

rortwarden'i  survey,  when  required 10  00  " 

I'eca,  on  clearance  at  the  cuetom-houso,  )  ■>  ka  <• 

of  a  native  ship (  "  °" 

Ditto,  of  «  foreign  ship 2  "^0  " 

Hlotagc  Inward  and  outward,  supposing  )  ka  no  >« 

the  ship  to  draw  U  feet  of  water {  °"  "" 

Wharfage  per  dicin 1  00  " 

The  difference  in  the  fees  on  the  clearance  at  the 
custom-house  of  a  native  and  a  foreign  ship  is  owing 
to  the  former  being  obliged  to  give  certain  bonds  which 
are  not  required  of  the  latter. 

The  greater  or  smaller  tonnage  of  the  ship  makes  no 
difference  on  any  of  the  almve  charges  except  that  of 
pilotage,  which  is  in  proportion  to  lier  draught  of  water, 
and  is  tlie  same  whether  for  a  foreign  or  a  native  ship. 

Rates  of  Commission. — The  rates  of  commission  or 
factorage  usually  charged  and  allowed  at  Charleston 
on  transacting  different  sorts  of  business,  are  as  fol- 
lows, viz. : 

For  selling  domestic  produce,  2}  per  cent. 

For  selling  foreign  merchandise,  6  per  cent. 

For  guaranteeing  cither  of  these  sales,  2i  per  cent, 
aililltional  is  commonly  allowed. 

For  purchasing  with  funds  in  hand,  or  drawing  do- 
mestic l)ill8  for  reimbursement,  2i  per  cent. 

For  purchasing  goods  and  drawing  foreign  bills  for 
reimbursement,  6  per  cent,  is  charged. 

For  the  sale  of  real  or  personal  estate  the  regular 
charge  is  5  per  cent.  ;  but  where  the  property  to  be 
sold  is  of  any  considerable  value,  the  parties  in  general 
enter  into  an  agreement  Ijeforchand,  and  a  much  lr«cr 
rate  of  commission  is  allowed. — <See  South  Cahoi.ina. 

Chart,  or  Sea-ohart,  a  hydrographical  map,  or 
n  projection  of  some  part  of  the  earth's  superficies  in 
plnnn,  for  the  use  of  navigators.  Chorts  differ  very 
oonsideratily  from  geographical  or  land-maps,  which 
are  of  no  use  in  ravlgntlon.     Nor  arc  sea-charts  all  of 
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the  same  kind ;  some  being  what  are  called  plaiie  charts, 
others  Blercator  charts,  and  others  globular  charts. 
Plane  Chai  H !  a  representation  of  some  part  of  the  su- 
perficies of  the  terraqueous  globe,  in  which  the  merid- 
ians are  supposed  parallel  to  eaca  other,  the  parallels 
of  latitude  at  equal  distances,  and  consequently  the  de- 
grees of  latitude  and  longitude  evory  where  equal  to 
each  other.  Jfercalor's  Chart  is  that  where  the  me- 
ridians are  straight  lines,  parallel  to  each  other,  and' 
equidistant ;  the  parallels  also  straight  lines,  and  par- 
allel to  each  other;  but  the  distance  between  them  in- 
creasing from  the  equinoctial  toward  cither  pole,  in  the 
ratio  of  the  secant  of  the  latHudo  to  the  radius.  Globu- 
lar Chart,  a  meridional  projection,  in  which  the  distance 
of  the  eye  from  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  upon  which 
the  projection  is  made,  is  supposed  to  bo  equal  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  45°.  This  projection  comes  the  near- 
est of  all  to  the  nature  of  the  globe,  because  the  merid- 
ians are  placed  at  equal  distances ;  the  parallels  also 
are  nearly  equidistant,  and  consequently  the  several 
parts  of  the  ear'*'  have  their  proper  proportion  of  mag- 
nitude, distance,  nd  situation,  nearly  the  same  indeed 
as  on  the  globe  itself,  tlydrographic  Charts,  sheets  of 
large  paper  on  which  several  parts  of  the  land  and  sea 
are  described,  with  their  respective  coasts,  harbors, 
sounds,  fiats,  rocks,  shelves,  sands,  etc.,  together  with 
the  longitude  and  latitude  of  each  place,  and  the  points 
of  the  compass.  Selenographic  Charts  represent  the 
spots,  appearances,  and  maculuj  of  the  moon.  Topo- 
graphic Charts,  draughts  of  small  parts  of  the  earth,  or 
of  particular  places.  Annximander,  of  Miletus,  was  the 
inventor  of  geographical  and  celestial  charts,  about  760 
B.C.  Modern  seu-charts  were  brought  to  England  by 
Bartholomew  Columbus,  with  a  view  to  illustrate  his 
brother's  theory  respecting  a  Western  Continent,  1489. 
Mcrcator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  is  taker,  as  a  plane, 
was  drawn  15.56.— E.  B. 

Charter-party,  the  name  given  to  a  contract  in 
writing  ijctwcen  tlio  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  and  the 
freighter,  by  which  the  former  hires  or  lets  the  ship,  or 
a  part  of  the  ship,  under  certain  specified  conditions, 
for  the  conveyance  of  the  goods  of  the  freighter  to  some 
particular  place  or  place!>.  Generally,  however,  a  char- 
ter-party is  a  contract  for  tlie  use  of  the  whole  ship :  It  is 
in  commercial  law  what  an  indenture  is  at  common 
law. — See  Affreioiitmkst.  ' 

No  precise  form  of  words,  or  set  of  stipulations,  is 
requisite  in  a  cliarter-party.  The  forms  subjoined  to 
this  article  are  those  most  commonly  in  use ;  but  these 
may,  and,  indeed,  in  many  cases  must,  be  varied,  to 
suit  tlie  views  and  intentions  of  the  parties.  A  char- 
ter-party is  generally  under  seal;  but  sometimes  a 
printed  or  written  iiustrument  is  signed  by  tlie  parties, 
called  a  memorandum  of  a  charter-part y ;  and  this,  if  a 
formal  chartcr-jiarty  be  not  aflenvard  executed,  is  bind- 
ing. The  stamp  in  cither  case  is  the  same.  Charter- 
parties,  when  ships  are  let  or  hired  at  the  place  of  the 
owners'  residence,  are  generally  executed  by  them,  or 
some  of  them  ;  but  when  the  ship  is  in  a  foreign  port, 
it  must  necessarily  be  executed  by  the  master,  and  the 
merchant  or  liis  agent,  unless  the  owners  have  an  a;-:"  it 
in  such  port,  having  proper  authority  to  act  for  tL  i.i 
in  such  matters.  A  charter-party  made  by  the  master 
in  his  name,  when  he  is  in  a  foreign  port  in  the  usual 
course  of  the  sliip's  employment,  and  therefore  under 
circumstances  wliich  do  not  aflbrd  evidence  of  fraud ; 
or  when  it  is  iiindc  by  him  at  home,  under  circum- 
stances which  alVord  evidence  of  the  expressed  or  im- 
plied assent  of  the  owners,  is  binding  upon  the  latter. 
But  according  to  tlio  law  of  England,  no  direct  action 
can  be  maintained  upon  the  instrument  itself  aguinst 
the  owners,  unless  it  be  signed  and  sealed  by  them,  or 
unless  they  authorize  tlic  master  (or  agent,  as  the  case 
maybe)  to  enter  Into  the  contract,  and  unless  it  be  dis- 
tinctly expressed  in  the  charter-party  that  ho  octs 
only  as  agent.  'When  a.  sliip  is  chartered  by  several 
owners  to  several  persons,  the  cliurtcr-party  should  '.le 
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executed  by  each,  or  tbey  will  not  be  Uablo  to  an  action 
for  non-perfunnancu.  Uut  if  the  charter-party  be  not 
expressed  to  be  uiado  between  the  parties,  but  runs 
thus:  "This  charter-party  indented,  witnessetb,  that 
C,  master  of  the  ship  W.,  with  consent  of  A.  and  U., 
the  owners  thereof,  lets  the  ship  to  freight  to  K.  and 
F.,"  and  the  instrument  contains  covenants  by  E.  and 
F.  to  and  with  A.  and  I). ;  in  this  case  A.  and  B.  may 
briiii;  an  action  upon  the  covenants  expressed  to  be 
made  with  them ;  but  unless  they  seal  the  deed,  they 
can  not  be  sued  upon  it.  This,  therefore,  is  a  very 
proper  form.  The  general  rule  of  law  adopted  in  the 
construction  of  tbi.i,  as  of  other  mercantile  instruments, 
is,  that  the  interpretation  should  bo  liberal,  agreeable 
to  the  real  intention  of  the  parties,  and  conformable  to 
the  usage  of  trade  in  general,  and  of  the  particular 
trade  to  which  the  contract  relates.  The  charter-par- 
ty usually  expresses  the  burden  of  the  ship;  and  by 
tho  famous  French  Ordinance  of  1681,  it  is  required  to 
do  BO.  According  to  Molloy  (book  ii.  c.  4,  §  8),  if  a 
ship  be  freighted  by  the  ton,  a;  i  found  of  loss  burden 
than  expressed,  tho  payment  shall  be  only  for  the  real 
burden ;  and  if  a  ship  bo  fp'ightcd  for  200  tons,  or  there- 
abcut,  the  addition  of  thereabout  (says  tho  same  au- 
thor) is  commonly  reduced  to  Jive  tons,  moi«  or  less ;  bi.t 
it  is  now  usual  to  say  so  many  tons  "  register  measure- 
ment." The  usual  covenant  that  the  ship  shall  be  sea- 
worthy, and  in  a  condition  to  carry  tho  goods,  binds 
tho  owners  to  prepare  and  complete  every  thing  to 
commence  and  fuUill  tho  voyage.  Uut  though  (he  char- 
ter-party contained  no  such  covenant,  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  would  be,  at  common  law,  bound,  as  a  canier, 
to  take  care  that  the  ship  should  bo  lit  to  perform  the 
voyage;  and  even  though  he  should  give  notice,  limit- 
ing ills  responsibility  from  losses  occasioned  to  any  car- 
go put  on  board  his  vessel,  unless  such  loss  should  arise 
from  want  of  ordinary  care,  etc.,  he  would  lie  liable  if 
his  ship  were  not  sea-worth}-. — See  Sea-wouthy. 

In  all  maritime  transactions  expedition  is  of  tho  ut- 
most consequence  ;  for  even  by  a  short  delay  the  ob- 
ject or  season  of  a  voyage  may  l>o  lost;  and  therefore, 
if  cither  party  be  not  ready  by  tho  time  appointed  for 
the  loading  of  the  ship,  the  other  may  seek  unutlier  ship 
or  cargo,  and  bring  an  action  to  recover  tlie  damages  be 
has  sustained.  The  manner  in  which  the  owner  is  to 
lade  the  cargo  is,  for  the  most  part,  regulatcl  by  the 
custom  and  usage  of  the  place  where  he  is  to  lade  it, 
unless  there  be  any  express  stipulation  in  tho  charter- 
party  with  respect  to  it.  Uenerally,  however,  the  own- 
er is  bound  to  arrange  the  different  articles  of  the  car- 
go in  the  most  proper  manner,  and  to  take  the  greatest 
care  of  tliem.  If  a  cask  be  accidentally  staved  in  let- 
ting it  down  into  the  hold  of  the  ship,  tlie  muster  must 
answer  for  the  loss.  If  the  owner  covenants  to  load  a 
full  and  complete  cargo,  the  master  must  take  as  much 
on  board  as  he  can  do  with  safety,  and  without  iiyury 
to  the  vessel.  The  master  must  not  take  un  board  any 
contraband  goods,  whereby  the  ship  or  cargo  may  be 
liable  to  forfeiture  and  detention  ;  nor  must  he  take  on 
board  any  false  or  colorable  papers;  but  he  must  take 
and  keep  on  board  all  the  papers  and  documents  re- 
quired for  the  protection  and  manifestation  of  the  ship 
and  cargo  by  the  law  of  the  countries  from  and  to  w  hicli 
the  ship  is  bound,  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  or 
l>y  any  treaties  between  particular  states.  If  the  mas- 
ter receive  goods  at  the  quay  or  licach,  or  send  his  boat 
for  them,  his  responsibility  commences  with  the  receipt 
in  the  port  of  London.  With  respects  to  goods  intend- 
ed tu  be  sent  coastwise,  it  has  been  held  thnt  the  chief 
rcsponsil>ili(y  of  the  whariinger  ceases  by  the  delivery 
of  them  to  the  mute  of  the  vessel  tipon  the  wharf.  As 
soon  as  he  receives  the  goods,  the  master  must  provide 
adequate  means  for  their  protection  and  security ;  fur 
even  if  the  crew  l>o  overpowered  by  a  superior  force, 
and  the  goods  taken  while  the  ship  is  in  a  port  or  river 
within  the  country',  the  master  and  owners  are  liable 
for  the  loss,  thout,h  they  may  have  committed  neither 


fraud  nor  fault.  This  may  seem  a  harsh  rule  ;  but  it  ii 
necessary,  to  put  down  attempts  at  collusive  or  fraud- 
ulent combinations.  The  master  must,  according  to 
the  terms  of  the  charter-party,  commence  the  voyage 
without  delay,  M  toon  as  the  weather  is  favorable,  but 
not  otherwise. 

Sometimes  it  is  covenanted  and  agreed  upon  between 
the  partief  that  a  specified  number  of  days  shall  be 
allowed  for  loading  and  unloading,  and  that  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  freighter  to  detain  the  vessel  a  further 
specified  time,  on  payment  of  a  daily  sum  as  ilemur- 
rage. — u'ee  Uemukraok.  If  the  vessel  bo  detaiued 
beyond  both  periods,  the  freighter  i«  liable  to  an  action 
on  tho  contract.  The  rate  of  demurrage  mentioned  in 
the  charter-party  will,  in  general,  be  the  measure  of 
the  damages  to  bo  paid ;  but  it  is  not  the  absolute  or 
necessary  measure ;  more  or  less  may  be  payable,  as 
justice  may  require,  regard  being  had  to  the  expense 
and  loss  incurred  by  the  owner.  When  the  time  is 
thus  expressly  ascertained  and  limited  by  the  terms  of 
the  contract,  the  freighter  is  liable  to  an  action  for 
damages  if  the  thing  'm  not  done  within  the  time,  uU 
though  thii  may  net  be  atlribulabU  to  any  fault  or  cmia- 
IU.U  on  his  pa\t;  for  he  has  engaged  that  it  shall  be 
done. — AuuoTT  on  the  Lata  of  Shipping,  part  iii.  c.  1. 
If  there  has  been  any  undertaking  or  warranty  to  sail 
with  convoy,  the  vessel  must  repair  to  the  place  of 
rendezvous  for  that  purpose;  and  if  the  master  neglect 
to  proceed  with  convoy,  he  will  be  answerable  for  all 
losses  that  may  arise  from  the  want  of  it.  The  own- 
ers or  master  should  sail  with  the  ship  for  the  place  of 
her  destination  with  all  due  diligence,  and  by  the  usual 
or  shortest  course,  unless  in  cases  of  convoy,  which  the 
master  must  follow  as  far  as  possible.  Sometimes  tho 
course  is  pointed  out  in  the  charter-party.  A  detiiitioii 
from  the  usual  course  may  be  justified  for  the  purpose 
of  repairs,  or  for  avoiding  an  enemy  or  the  perils  of  tho 
seus,  as  well  as  by  the  sickness  of  the  niast(.r  or  mar- 
iners, and  the  mutiny  of  the  crew.  By  an  exception 
in  the  churter-purty,  not  to  be  liable  for  injuries  arising 
from  the  act  of  Ciod  and  the  king's  enemies,  the  owner 
or  master  is  not  responsible  for  any  ii\jury  arising'  from 
the  sea  or  tho  winds,  unless  it  was  in  his  power  tu  pre- 
vent it,  or  it  was  occasioned  by  bis  imprudence  or  gross 
neglect.  '-The  question,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  in  an 
action  brought  by  the  East  India  Company,  "is, 
whether  the  owners  are  to  pay  for  the  damage  occa- 
sioned by  the  storm,  the  act  of  God;  and  this  must  bo 
iletermincd  by  tlio  intention  of  the  parties  and  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract.  It  is  a  charter  of  freight.  Tho 
owners  let  tlicir  ships  to  hire,  and  there  never  was  an 
idea  that  tlicy  insure  the  cargo  against  tho  perils  ul'  the 
sea.  What  ure  the  obligations  of  the  owners  nliich 
oriso  out  of  the  fair  construction  of  the  charter-party  ? 
Why,  that  they  shall  be  liable  for  damages  incurred 
by  their  own  fault  or  that  of  their  servants,  as  from 
defects  in  the  sliip,  or  improper  stowage,  etc.  It' they 
were  liable  fur  damages  occasioned  by  storm!^,  Ilicy 
would  become  insurers."  The  House  of  Lords  con- 
firmed tliis  doctrine  by  deciding  (20th  of  May,  17(18) 
that  the  owner  is  not  liable  to  make  satisfaction  for 
dumage  done  to  goods  by  storm.  The  charterer  of  a 
sliip  may  lade  it  either  with  his  own  goods,  or,  if  ho 
have  not  siifhcient,  may  take  in  the  goods  of  other  per- 
sons, or  (if  not  |irevcntcd  by  a  clause  to  that  clVect  in 
the  charter-party)  he  may  wholly  underlet  the  ship  to 
another. — For  further  details,  see  AnnoT  on  the  iMtc 
of  Shijiping,  part  iii.  c.  1 ;  Ciiitty's  Commercial  1mu\ 
vol.  iii.  c.  i),  etc. ;  and  the  articles  Bill  or  I^auinu, 
FnnioiiT,  and  Mastkh. 

Foi-ms  of  Charter.jmrlies. — The  following  is  one  of 
the  most  usual  forms  of  a  charter-party : 

This  charter-party,  indented,  made,  etc. ,  between  A.  B. ,  etc., 
mariner,  master,  and  owner  of  the  good  ship  or  vessel,  called, 
etc.,  now  riding  at  anchor,  etc.,  of  the  burden  of  200  tons,  or 
thereabout,  of  the  one  part,  and  C.  V.  of,  etc.,  mercbanl,  of 
the  other  part,  witnessetli,  that  the  said  A.  B.,  for  the  consld- 
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cntlon  hereinafter  mentioned,  hath  granted,  and  to  ftrelght 
letten,  and  bji  theae  preacnti  doth  grant,  and  to  freight  let, 
unto  the  aald  U.  1).,  hCi  exeeutora,  admlnUtratori,  and  aa- 
•Igni,  tha  whole  tonnage  of  the  hold,  atem-iheeti,  and  half- 
deck  uf  the  Mid  ship  or  rcaani,  called,  etc,  from  the  port  of 
London,  to,  etc..  In  a  voyage  to  be  made  by  the  aald  A.  B. 
with  the  uld  ihlp.  In  manner  hereinafter  mentioned,  (that  la 
lo  uy,)  to  aall  with  the  flnt  fair  wind  and  weather  that  ahall 
hapiM'n  after,  etc.,  next,  from  the  port  of  London  with  the 
gooiU  and  mcrchandlM  of  the  nid  C.  I).,  hl«  factora  or  aa- 
(igiis,  on  board,  to,  etc.,  aforeaald  (tha  act  of  God,  the  king'a 
encmloe,  fire,  and  all  and  every  other  dangera  and  aoeldenta 
of  the  aeaa,  rlvera,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and 
kinil,  In  ao  fkr  aa  ehlpn  are  liable  thereto,  during  the  said 
ToyaRO,  always  excepted),  and  there  nnlade  and  make  dla- 
chargn  of  the  vald  goods  and  merchandlaea ;  and  alao  ahall 
there  lake  Into  and  on  board  the  aald  ahlp  again  tha  gooda 
and  merchandlaea  of  the  aald  C.  D.,  hia  factora  or  aaalgna, 
and  ahall  then  return  to  the  port  of  London  with  the  aald 
joodi.  In  the  space  of,  etc,  limited  for  the  end  of  the  aald  voy- 
age. In  conbldcratlon  whereof,  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself, 
his  executors,  and  admlnlstratora,  doth  covenant,  proml  . 
and  grant,  to  and  with  the  aald  A.  R.,  his  executora,  admin- 
'itratord,  or  aaalgns,  by  theae  preaenta,  that  the  aald  C.  D., 
hi'  executors,  administrators,  factors,  or  asaigna,  shall  and 
«lll  well  and  truly  pay,  or  cause  to  be  paid,  unto  the  said  A. 
B.,  his  executors,  administrators,  or  assigns,  for  the  freight 
of  the  said  ship  and  goods,  the  sum  of,  et:.  (or  ao  much  per 
toll),  within  twenty-one  daya  after  the  said  ship  arrived,  and 
goods  returned,  and  diacharged  at  the  port  of  Ixndon  afore- 
said, for  the  end  of  the  said  voyage ;  and  also  shall  and  will 
pay  for  demurrage  (if  any  ahall  be  by  default  of  him,  the 
■aid  0.  D.,  his  factora  or  assigns)  the  sum  of,  etc,  per  day, 
dally,  and  every  day,  as  the  same  ahall  grow  due.  And  the 
said  A.  D. ,  for  hlmaelf,  his  executors  and  adminiatratora,  doth 
covenant,  promUc,  and  grant,  to  and  with  the  said  C.  D.,  his 
executors,  administrators,  and  atslgns,  by  these  presents,  that 
the  said  ship  or  vessel  shall  be  ready  at  tlie  port  of  London 
to  take  in  gooda  by  the  said  C.  D.,  on  or  before,  etc.  next  com- 
Inp;.  And  the  said  C.  D.,  for  himself,  his,  etc, doth  covenant 
and  ptomlee,  within  ten  days  after  the  aald  ship  or  vessel  shall 
be  thus  ready,  to  have  bis  goods  on  board  the  aald  ship,  tu 
proceed  on  In  the  said  voyage ;  and  also,  on  arrival  of  the  aaid 
iliip  at,  etc.,  within,  etc.,  days  to  have  his  (roods  ready  to  put 
on  board  the  Bald  rhlp,  to  return  on  the  t  Id  voyige.  And 
the  said  A.  B.,  for  himself,  his  executors  s  1  administrators, 
doth  further  covenant  and  grant,  to  and  «  ih  the  said  C.  D., 
his  executors,  administrators,  and  assigni  that  the  said  ship 
or  vessel  now  U,  and  at  all  times  during  the  voyage  shall  l>e, 
to  the  best  er  dcavors  of  him,  the  said  A.  It. ,  his  executora  and 
adminlftrators,  and  at  bis  and  their  own  proper  costs  and 
diarges,  in  ail  things  mode  and  kept  stiff,  staunch,  strong, 
wril-apparelcd,  flimlslied,  and  provided,  as  well  with  men 
and  mariners  sufficient  and  able  to  sail,  guide,  and  govern 
the  said  ship,  aa  with  all  manner  of  rigging,  boats,  tackle, 
and  apparel,  fumltare,  provision,  and  appurtenances,  fitting 
and  necessary  for  the  said  men  and  mariners,  and  for  tlie  said 
■hip  during  the  voyage  aforesaid.    In  witness,  etc 

The  great  variety  of  elrcumstaticcs  under  which  dif- 
ferent voyages  are  made  produce  a  corresponding  di- 
versity in  charter-parties.  The  charter-party  of  wiiicli 
the  following  is  a  copy  affords  a  good  example  of  the 
more  complex  Bpeeies  of  these  instruments. 

It  Is  this  day  mutually  agrcd  between  Mr.  T.  B.  liann, 
owner  of  the  gooil  ship  or  vessel  called  the  Jfcrmaid,  AVilllam 
Ilcnnlkcr,  master,  of  the  measurement  of  41-i  tons,  or  there- 
about, now  In  the  River  Thames,  and  Mr.  David  Thomson, 
of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Thomson,  Passmnre,  &  Thomson,  of 
Haurltiu»,  merchants,  that  the  said  ship,  being  tight,  staunch, 
and  strong,  and  evciy  way  fitted  for  the  voyage,  shall,  with 
all  cor<venicnt  speed,  sail  and  proceed  to  Calcutta,  with  leave 
to  take  convict*  out  to  New  South  Wales,  and  from  tlicnce 
troops,  merchandise,  or  passengers,  to  the  aforc-mcniloned 
port  of  Calcutta,  with  Icnvl  to  touch  at  Madras  on  her  way 
thither.  If  required  on  owner's  account,  or  so  near  thereunto 
OS  she  may  safely  get,  and  there  load,  fhim  the  factors  of  the 
said  merchants  at  Calcutta,  a  full  and  complete  cargo  of  rice, 
or  any  other  tawful  goods  which  the  charterer  cngagea  to  ship, 
and  proceed  with  tlie  same  to  I'ort  Louis,  In  the  Ii-lo  of  France, 
and  deliver  the  same  free  of  freight ;  aftcrnard  load  there 
a  fiill  and  complete  cargo  of  augur  in  bogs,  or  other  lawful 
merchandise  of  as  favorable  tonnage,  which  the  charterer  en- 
gages to  ship,  not  exceeding  what  she  can  reasonably  stow 
and  carry  over  and  above  lier  tackle,  apparel,  provisions,  and 
furniture ;  and,  being  so  loaded,  shall  therewith  proceed  to 
london,  or  so  near  thereunto  as  she  may  safely  get,  and  de- 


llTer  the  same  on  being  paid  fhitght,  via.,  for  auch  quantity 
uf  sugar  equal  to  the  actual  quantity  of  rice,  or  other  gooda, 
that  may  be  shipped  at  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  JUi  Vi4.  Bd.  per 
ton  of  2i)  cwt  net,  shipped  there;  and  should  the  veasal  de- 
liver more  net  augar  In  the  port  of  London  than  the  quantity 
of  rice,  or  other  goods,  actually  ahlpped  in  Calcutta,  the  own- 
ers to  be  paid  on  the  exceaa  at  the  regular  current  rate  of 
freight  for  sugar  which  other  vessels,  loading  at  the  aame 
time  at  Port  Louts,  receive ;  the  tonnage  of  the  rice,  wheat, 
or  grain,  to  be  reckoned  at  SO  cwt  net  per  ton ;  that  of  other 
goods  at  the  usual  measurement  (the  act  of  God,  the  king'a 
enemlea,  fli.!,  and  all  and  every  other  dangers  and  accldenta 
of  the  seas,  rivers,  and  navigation,  of  whatever  nature  and 
kind  aoever,  during  the  anid  voyage,  always  excepted).  The 
freight  to  be  paid  on  unloading  and  right  delivery  of  the  car- 
go, aa  Is  customary  in  the  port  of  London.  Ninety  running 
daya  are  to  b«  allowed  the  aaid  merchant  (if  the  ship  U  not 
sooner  dispatched)  for  loading  tlie  ahlp  at  Calcutta,  diacbarg- 
Ing  the  cargo  at  Port  Louis,  and  loading  the  cargo  there  i  the 
said  lay  days  to  commence  on  tlie  vessel  being  ready  to  re- 
ceive cargo,  the  maater  giving  notice  in  writing  of  the  aame 
at  Calcutta,  and  to  continue  during  the  loading  there  ;  and 
from  the  time  of  her  arrival  at  Port  Louis,  and  being  ready 
to  discharge,  till  the  final  loading  at  that  port,  and  to  be  dis- 
charged in  the  port  of  London  with  all  possible  dispatch :  and 
■iO  days  on  demurrage  over  and  above  the  said  laying  days, 
at  £Vi  per  day.  Penalty  fur  non-performance  of  this  agree- 
ment, X4000.  The  cargo  to  bo  brought  to  and  taken  flrou 
alongside  at  the  expense  and  risk  of  the  merchants.  The 
necessary  cash  for  the  disbursements  of  the  vesael  at  Calcutta, 
not  exceeding  £350,  to  be  advanced  by  the  charterci's  agents; 
they  taking  the  maater'a  drafta  on  the  owner  for  the  aame  at 
the  regular  current  rate  of  exchange,  and  at  three  months' 
sight ;  and  if  the  aaid  bills  be  not  regularly  accepted  and  paid 
when  due,  the  same  to  be  deducted  fVom  the  li^ight  payable 
by  this  charter-party.  The  vessel  to  be  disbursed  at  Port 
I^uis  by  the  chartering  agents;  sum  not  to  exceed  £300,  firee 
of  commission ;  and  the  amount  to  be  deducted  from  the 
flight  at  the  final  settlement  at  the  port  of  London.  Captain 
not  to  ship  goods  without  consent  In  the  event  of  the  ship 
Ijeing  preven^d,  by  damage  or  any  other  cause,  reaching  the 
Mauritius  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of  January,  1843,  the  char- 
terer or  his  agents  shall  be  at  liberty  to  employ  the  veasel  for 
one  or  two  voyages  to  Calcutta,  at  the  rate  of  £2  per  ton  of 
rice,  or  other  goods,  delivered  at  Mauritius.  Fifty  running 
days,  to  load  and  discharge,  to  be  allowed  on  each  voyage ;  It 
being  understood  that  the  charterer  or  his  agenta  shall  load 
the  ship,  aa  before  agreed,  either  at  the  end  of  the  f  rat  or 
second  voyage,  as  thd  case  may  be.  The  freight  on  the  Inter- 
mediate voyages  (If  any)  to  be  paid  on  delivery  of  the  cargo, 
in  cash,  o,'  by  bills  on  London  at  uaance,  at  the  option  of  the 
master.  The  vessel  to  be  addressed,  both  at  Calcutta  and 
Isle  of  France,  to  the  agents  of  the  charterer.  In  witness 
whereof,  the  said  parties  have  hereunto  set  their  hands  and 
seals,  at  London,  the  2d  day  of  December,  1S41. 
Signed,  aealcd,  and  dellv-)  Tiioa.  B.  Rakh,  (l.s.> 

ered.  In  the  presence  of  /  V.  TncxsOH,      (l.s.) 

(Signed)     E.  Fobsytu. 

Chaae.  In  nautical  language,  pursuit;  also  the 
vessel  pursued. 

Chaser.  The  vessel  pursuing;  also  guns  at  tbe 
head  and  stern  for  firing  when  in  chase. 

Chay,  or  Choy  Root,  the  roots  of  a  small  biennial, 
rarely  triennial,  plant,  growing  spontaneously  in  light, 
drj-,  sandy  ground  near  the  sea ;  and  extensively  cul- 
tivated, especially  On  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  The 
cultivated  roots  are  very  slender,  and  from  one  to  two 
feet  in  length,  with  a  few  lateral  fibres ;  but  the  wild 
ore  shorter,  and  supposed  to  yield  one-fourth  part  more 
of  coloring  matter,  and  of  a  better  quality  The  roots 
are  employed  to  dye  the  durable  reds  for  which  the  In- 
dian cotton  yarn  and  chintzes  have  been  long  famous, 
and  which  can  only  be  equaled  by  the  Turltey  red. 

Chay  root  forms  a  con.sidcrablo  article  of  export 
from  Ceylon.  Only  a  particular  set  of  people  arc  al- 
lowed to  dig  it.  It  used  tu  be  all  bought  up  by  gov- 
ernment, who  paid  the  diggers  a  li.xed  price  of  76  or 
80  rix-dollars  a  candy,  and  sold  it  for  exportation  at 
about  17f5  rix-dollurs. — BKnTOLACci's  Ceylon,  p.  270. 

This  root  has  been  im*  rtcd  into  Europe,  but  with 
no  success.  Ur.  liancroft  suspects  it  may  be  injured 
by  the  long  voyage  ;  but  he  adds,  that  it  can  produce 
no  effect  which  may  not  be  more  cheaply  produced 
from  madder.     It  is  a  very  bulky  article,  and  is  con- 
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Mquently  burdeneU  with  a  very  bMvy  freight — i'cr- 
mamnt  Colon,  vol.  ii.  p.  'UiSoa. 

Obaolu,  Cheques,  or  Drafts,  are  orders  ad- 
drvsKd  to  some  (iiraon,  generally  a  banker,  directing 
faim  to  pay  tlie  sum  specilicd  in  the  checli  to  the  person 
named  in  it,  or  bvarer,  on  demand. 

In  point  of  iurui,  cbeciis  nearly  resemi  'e  bills  of  ex- 
change. They  are  assignable  t>y  delivery  only ;  and 
•re  payable  instantly  on  presentment,  without  any 
days  of  grace  being  allowed.  But  by  the  custom  of 
some  places,  a  l>anker  has  until  tire  of  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  on  which  a  cl  <".'k  is  presented  fur  payment, 
to  return  it ;  so  that  where  a  check  was  returned  before 
five,  with  a  memorandum  of  "canceled  by  mistake" 
written  under  it,  it  was  held  a  refusal  to  pay.  If  a 
check  upon  a  l>auker  be  lodged  with  another  banker, 
a  presentment  l)y  the  latter  at  the  clearing-house  is 
sufficient.  Checks  are  usually  taken  conditionally  as 
cash ;  for  unlexo  aii  express  stipulation  be  made  to  the 
contrary,  if  they  be  presented  in  duo  time  and  not  paid, 
they  are  not  a  payment.  It  is  difficult  to  deAne  what 
ia  the  due  or  reasonable  time  within  which  checks, 
notes,  or  bills  should  be  presented.  A  man,  as  Lord 
Ellenborough  has  observed,  is  not  obliged  to  neglect 
•II  other  businers  that  he  may  immediately  present 
them:  nevertheless,  it  is  the  safest  plan  to  present 
tbem  without  any  avoidable  delay ;  and  if  received  in 
the  place  where  payable,  they  had  bettor  be  presented 
that  day,  or  next  at  farthest.  If  a  check  be  not  pre- 
•anted  within  a  reasonable  time,  the  party  on  whom 
it  is  drawn  will  be  justilied  in  refusing  to  pay  it;  and 
the  holder  will  lose  his  recourse  upon  the  drawer. — 
Chitty  on  Comnurcuil  Law,  vol.  iii.  p.  691 ;  WooL- 
BYcii  on  Commercial  Late.    See  Dii.i.!i  or  Exciianuk. 

Cheese  (tierm.  A'cim;  1)u.  Kao);  Fr.  Fromage; 
It.  t'ormaygio,  Cacio;  Sp.  Q>te*o ;  Kuss.  Sur;  Lat. 
Catetu),  The  curd  of  milk  compressed  into  solid 
masses  of  different  sizes  and  shapes;  and,  when  in- 
tended fur  keeping,  salted  and  dried,  and  sometimes 
colored  and  flavored.  It  is  almost  always  made  from 
the  milk  of  cows,  but  occasionally  from  that  of  ewes, 
•nd  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  from  the  milk  of 
goats.  The  following  are  the  principal  British 
cheeses:  Brickhet,  formed  of  new  milk  and  cream, 
chiefly  in  Wiltshire,  in  the  autunm,  and  sold  in  little 
square  pieces  about  the  size  of  brickbats.  Cheddar, 
round  thick  cheeses,  weighing  about  l&O  or  200  lbs., 
with  a  spongy  appearance,  and  the  eyes  or  vesicles 
filled  with  a  rich  oil.  Chethire,  large,  round,  thick 
cheeses,  commonly  weighing  from  100  to  200  pounds 
each  ;  solid,  homogeneous,  and  dry  and  friable  rather 
than  vidcid.  They  are  made  from  the  whole  of  the 
milk  and  cream ;  the  morning's  milk  Iwing  mixed 
with  tliatof  the  preceding  e\-ening  previously  warmed. 
Derbyshire  is  a  small,  white,  rich  cheese.  Vunlop, 
originally  made  in  Ayrshire,  but  now  general  tbrougli- 
out  Scotland,  is  large,  round,  white,  buttery,  and 
weighs  from  30  to  00  pounds.  Tliis  and  the  Derby- 
shire cheese  are  very  much  alike  in  form,  color,  and 
flavor.  Oloucuter,  large,  round,  and  mild;  buttery 
rather  than  friable.  There  are  two  kinds,  the  single 
and  double  Gloucester ;  tlie  single  is  made  of  the  milk 
deprived  of  about  luilf  the  cream,  and  the  doable  of 
the  milk  with  the  whole  of  the  cream.  Oreen  or  Hage 
cheese  may  be  made  of  any  of  the  other  kinds,  by  mix- 
ing the  milk  before  it  has  curdled  with  a  decoction  of 
sage  leaves,  among  which  some  put  a  few  flowers  of 
marigold  and  leaves  of  parsley.  In  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  the  leaves  or  seeds  of  lovago  are  added  to  the 
sago,  which  communicate  u  very  strong  flavor.  Lm- 
coliisAire  is  nuide  of  new  milk  and  cream ;  it  is  quite 
soft,  not  above  two  inches  thick,  and  will  not  keep 
more  than  two  or  three  months.  Norfolk,  the  weight 
is  generally  from  30  to  50  pounds;  the  curd  it  dyed 
yellow  '.rith  arnotto  or  satnrun ;  and  though  not  a  rich 
cheese,  it  is  considered  a  good  keeper.  Snjl  or  Slip-ioat 
is  a  small,  soft,  rich  cheese,  which  might  almost  be 


mistaken  for  butter,  if  i<  were  not  white,  and  whieh 
must  be  eaten  in  a  week  i  r  two  after  making.  Stilton 
so  named  trom  the  town  it  liunlingdonnhire  where  it 
was  flrst  brought  into  notice,  bnt  «  hich  is  made  prin- 
cipally In  Leicestershire.  It  is  solid,  rich,  buttery, 
and  white ;  and,  unlike  all  the  other  cheeses  which 
have  been  mentiuncd,  it  is  twice  a*  high  as  it  is  broad. 
it  is  much  improved  by  keeping,  and  is  seldom  used 
before  it  is  two  years  old.  It  is  the  dea.est  of  all  En- 
glish cheeses,  the  price  being  generally  lo  that  of  Ches- 
ter as  2  to  1,  or  2  to  1^.  In  order  to  induce  premature 
decay,  and  the  consequent  appearance  of  age  in  tlicsc 
cheeses,  it  is  said  the  makers  sometimes  bury  tbcni  in 
masses  of  fermenting  straw.  Cutlenham,  so  named 
from  a  town  in  Cambridgeshire :  it  ditt'ers  chiefly  from 
the  cream  cheese  of  Stilton  in  being  flat,  broader,  and 
superiorly  flavored.  The  flavor  is  said  to  be  owing  to 
the  rich  grasses  which  grow  on  the  fens.  ISuffalk;  or 
Mm-milk,  is  round  and  thin,  weighing  from  25  to  30 
pounds  each,  and  is  the  best-keeping  cheese  made  in 
England.  WiUthire  resembles  the  Cheshire ;  but  is 
poorer,  and  of  iuferior  flavor.  It  is  apt  lo  become 
scurfy,  to  prevent  which  it  is  generally  coated  over 
with  red  paint.  Yorkthire,  or  Cream  Cheese,  is  the  same 
as  the  slip-coat  cheese,  already  mentioned. 

ilurvpeun  Cheetet. — Tlie  most  remarkable  of  these 
•re  the  following :  I'urmrtan  is  chiefly  made  st  I'arina 
and  other  places  in  Lonibardy,  of  the  curd  of  skimmed 
milk  hardened  by  heat.  Its  flavor  is  said  to  be  owing 
lo  the  rich  pastures  of  that  part  of  Italy,  where  all 
plants,  from  the  greater  quantity  of  bright  sunshine 
than  in  Britain,  have  doubtless  their  aromatic  proper- 
ties greatly  increased.  Swiu  cheese  is  of  various  kinds ; 
but  the  chief  sorts  are  the  Ciruyere  or  Jura  clieese,  and 
Schabtieger  or  green  cheese ;  tlie  last  is  flavored  with 
the  seeds  and  leaves  of  the  melilot  {Melilotis  iiffciiuilis). 
German  cheeses  are  of  diflcrent  Kinds ;  but  none  are 
celebrated,  unless  we  except  that  of  Westphalia,  which 
is  made  up  into  round  balls  or  short  cylinders,  under 
a  pound  weight  each.  The  peculiar  flavor  wliich  this 
cheese  acquires  arises  from  the  curd  being  allowed  to 
become  putrid  l>efore  it  is  compressed.  In  Holland 
very  good  cheese  is  made,  particularly  the  Kdam  and 
Gouda  cheeses :  the  (ormer  is  very  salt,  and  keeps  well 
at  sea.  In  many  parts  of  the  Continent,  and  even  in 
the  interior  of  Poland  and  Russia,  there  are  imitations 
of  EngUsli  cheese  made ;  but  what  may  be  called  the 
indigenous  cheese  of  the  Uussian  empire  is  notliing 
more  than  salted  curd  put  into  a  bag  and  powerfully 
pressed,  and  taken  to  market  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  in 
the  same  manner  as  butter  is.  In  some  places,  instead 
of  a  press,  the  wliey  is  forced  out  of  the  curd  l>y  putting 
it  into  a  ior'g  cloth  midway  lietween  the  two  ends, 
while  a  person  at  each  end  twists  the  cloth  in  an  op- 
posite di.'cction,  and  thus  wri:  j;b  out  the  wliey.  In 
some  miserable  liussian  villages  the  curd  is  exposed 
for  sale  in  small  lumps,  retaining  the  marks  of  the  lin- 
gers, which  shows  that  no  other  pressure  has  been  cm- 
ployed  than  what  can  be  given  with  the  hand.  In 
France  the  Koquefort  cheese  is  the  most  esteemed,  and 
next  that  of  Neufchs'M.  The  former  somewhat  re- 
sembles Slilton,  but  Is  m-uch  inferior;  and  the  laller  is 
«  cream  clieese,  seldom  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  pound 
in  weight. — See  Joiisbton'h  Lectures  on  Chemiatn/ 

Cheese,  in  the  United  States,  except  for  local  con- 
sumption, is  manufactured  principally  in  New  York 
and  Ohio,  Tiie  >'ew  York  Orange  county  cheese, 
when  new,  is  equal  to  any  of  the  mild  cheeses ;  l)ut  it 
does  not  acquire  by  age  that  richness  of  flavor  that 
English  cheese  does.  The  Ohio  cheese  is  produced  at 
a  very  low  price,  and  is  taking  a  rank  among  the  im- 
portant products  of  that  agricultuial  State.  The  prai- 
ries of  the  West,  aflbrding  wild  grasses  of  great  nutri- 
ment and  flne  flavor,  are  exceedingly  well  adapted  for 
the  production  of  cheese  of  good  quality,  and  at  a  price 
that  excludes  foreign  cheese  ttora  the  market,  except 
for  epicurean  tastes. 
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Fully  one-half  of  tbeie  importi  came  flrom  France. 
—Sfe  BrTTEit. 

Cbemlatry  and  DlstlUlng.  Introduced  into  Ku- 
rope  \>y  the  Spanish  Moon  about  a.i>.  ll&O;  tboy  had 
learned  them  from  the  African  Moors,  and  these  from 
the  Kgyptlana.  In  Egypt  they  had,  In  very  early 
afi«a,  extracted  salts  from  their  bases,  separated  oils, 
and  prepared  vinegar  and  wine ;  and  embalming  was 
a  kind  of  chemical  process.  The  Chinese  also  claim  an 
early  acquaintance  with  chemistry ;  but  the  fathers  of 
true  chemical  philosophy  were,  Bacon,  Boylo,  llooke, 
Mayow,  Newton,  etc.  The  mo<lern  character  of  chem- 
istry was  formed  under  Ueecher  ond  Stahl,  who  per- 
ceived the  connection  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  gases 
with  the  production  of  phenomena.  liorgman  and 
Sclieole  were  contemporary  with  Priestley  in  Kngland, 
and  Lavui^iler  in  France ;  then  followed  Thomson,  Davy, 
and  other  distinguished  men. — Hayun. 

Cherbourg,  a  commercial  and  fortilicd  sea-port 
town  uf  France,  and  nearly  opposite  the  western  ex- 
treirity  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  IC  miles  east-south- 
east of  Cape  la  Hague.  Latitude  of  Fort  Koyal,  40° 
40'  3'  N.,  longitude  I'  35'  W.  Population,  '2«,4C0. 
Its  climate  is  remarkably  mild.  Its  naval  docks  ' 
are  cut  out  of  solid  rock ;  and  it  han  a  commercial 
harbor  lined  with  stone  quays.  Its  roadstead,  de- 
fonilcd  liy  several  large  forts  and  batteries,  is  now 
one  uf  the  best  in  the  Channel,  being  sheltcrud  by  a 
digue,  or  breakwater,  411  yards  in  length  (or  consider- 
ably more  than  twice  as  long  as  the  Plymouth  break- 
water), licgun  under  Louis  XVI.,  and  completed  in 
1810.  Cherbourg  has  a  maritime  tribunal,  a  national 
academic  society,  commercial  college,  naval  school, 
and  museums ;  sugar  and  soda  retineries,  and  tanner- 
ies; and  an  active  trade  in  eggs,  cattle,  lard,  butter, 
wine,  and  other  produce,  exported  to  England  and  the 
Channel  Islands.  It  was  the  last  place  in  Normandy 
resigned  by  the  English.  Charles  X.  embarked  hero 
with  his  family,  on  quitting  France,  August  16,  1830. 
The  tirst  French  transatlantic  steamer  arrived  at  New 
York  from  Cherlwurg,  8th  July,  1847. 

CherrieB.  They  were  brought  from  Pontus,  to 
Lacullus,  to  Rome,  al)out  70  b.c.  Apricots  from  Epi- 
nis;  peaches  from  Persia;  the  finest  plums  from 
Damascus  and  Armenia ;  pears  and  iigs  from  Greece 
and  Egypt;  citrons  from  Media;  and  pomegranates 
Iram  Carthago,  114  ii.c.  The  cherry-tree  was  lirst 
planted  in  Britain,  it  is  said,  about  A.u.  100.  Fine 
kinds  were  brought  from  Flanders,  and  planted  in 
Kent,  and  with  such  success  that  an  orchard  of  thirty- 
two  acres  produced  in  one  year  £1000,  a.d.  1540. 

Cherry-tree  (Census  Virginiana).  The  wild- 
cherry  tree  is  one  of  the  largest  productions  of  the 
American  forest.  In  the  Atlantic  as  well  as  the  West- 
cm  States,  this  tree  is  known  only  by  the  name  which 
we  have  adopted.  It  is  more  or  less  abundant  as  the 
Boil  and  climate  are  more  or  less  favorable  to  its  growth, 
to  which  the  extremes  uf  heat  and  cold  in  the  seasons, 
and  of  dryness  and  humidity  in  the  soil,  are  alike  un- 
propitious.  It  abounds  in  Illinois,  in  New  York,  and  in 
Upper  Canada ;  but  it  is  nowhere  more  profusely  mul- 
tiplied nor  more  fully  developed  than  beyond  the 
mountains  in  the  States  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Ten- 
nessee.    The  perfect  wood  is  of  a  dull,  light  red  tint. 


which  deepens  with  age.  It  is  compact,  flne-grained, 
and  brilliant,  and  no*  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly 
seasoned.  It  is  extensively  employe<l  by  caliinet- 
makers  for  every  species  of  fumitu"),  and  when  chosen 
near  the  ramification  of  the  trunk  it  rivals  mahogany 
in  beauty.  This  wood  is  genvrally  preferred  to  the 
black  walnut,  whose  dim  complexion  with  time  be- 
comes  nearly  Idack.  On  the  Umks  of  the  Ohio  it  is  em- 
ployed in  ship-building,  and  the  French  of  Illinois  us« 
it  for  the  felloes  of  wheels.— Ukownk'b  Sylta  Amer. 

Chesapeake  Bay  (ilaryland),  is  190  miles  long, 
and  from  7  to  20  broad,  and  generally  9  fathoms  deep, 
being  the  largest  bay  in  the  United  States.  Its  en- 
trance is  wholly  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  between  Cap* 
Charles  on  the  north  and  Cape  Henry  on  the  south, 
which  are  aliout  12  or  10  miles  apart.  But  the  bay 
lies  mostly  in  Maryland,  dividing  the  State  into  two 
parts,  called  the  Eastern  and  the  Western  Shore.  It 
has  several  commodious  harbors,  and  a  safe  and  easy 
navigation.  It  receives  the  waters  of  the  Potomao, 
Uappahannoc,  and  James  rivers,  which  are  all  lurga 
and  navigable;  also  of  the  Susquehanna  and  York 
rivers. 

CtaeatQUt  {Fagua  cattanta),  a  forest  tree  growing 
abundantly  in  most  parts  of  the  southern  countries  of 
Europe.  It  is  long-lived,  grows  to  an  immense  size, 
and  is  very  ornamental.  The  wood  is  hard  and  com- 
pact ;  when  young,  it  is  tough  and  flexible ;  but  when 
old,  it  is  brittle,  and  often  shaky.  The  chestnut  con- 
tains only  a  very  small  proportion  of  sa{>-wood ;  and 
hence  the  wood  of  young  trees  is  found  to  bo  superior 
to  even  the  oak  in  durability.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
the  roof  of  Westminster  IlaU  beof  ork  or  chestnut,  the 
two  woods  being,  when  old,  very  like  each  other,  and 
having  been  formerly  used  almost  ini^ifferently  in  the 
construction  of  buildings.  A  good  deal  of  chestnut 
has  been  planted  in  England  within  the  last  thirty 
years. — Trkikiold's  i'r'mciplta  of  Carptntry. 

Cheatnut  (C'twfaHra  Vesta).  The  American  chest- 
nut does  not  venture  beyond  the  44th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. It  is  found  in  New  Hampshire,  between  tho  43d 
and  44th  degrees ;  but  such  is  the  severity  of  tho  win- 
ter, that  it  is  less  common  than  in  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  most  multiplied 
in  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  Carolinas  and  of 
Georgia,  and  aliounds  in  tho  Cumberland  Mountains 
and  in  East  Tennessee.  Tho  coolness  of  the  summer 
and  the  mildness  of  tho  winter  in  tlieso  regions  are  fa- 
voralde  to  the  chestnut ;  tho  face  of  the  country,  also, 
is  perfectly  adapted  to  a  tree  which  prefers  the  sides  of 
mountttiiis,  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  where  the  soil 
in  general  is  gravelly,  though  deep  enough  to  sustain 
its  perfect  development.  It  is  a  stranger  iu  Vermont, 
the  State  of  Maine,  and  a  great  part  of  New  Y'ork,  to 
tho  maritime  parts  of  V^irginia,  to  the  Carolinas,  Geor- 
gia, the  Floridas,  Louisiana,  and  as  far  as  the  mouth 
of  the  Ohio.  The  American  chestnut  sometimes  at- 
tains the  height  of  VO  or  80  feet,  with  a  circumference 
of  15  or  16  feet.  Tlie  wood  is  strong,  elastic,  and  capa- 
ble of  enduring  the  succession  o."  dryness  and  moisture. 
Its  durability  renders  it  especially  valuable  for  posts, 
which  should  be  made  of  trees  less  than  ten  inches  in 
1  diameter,  and  charred  before  they  are  set  in  the  earth. 
It  is  also  used  for  rails,  and  is  said  to  lust  more  than 
fifty  years.  For  shingles  this  wood  is  superior  to  any 
kind  of  oak,  though  it  has  the  same  defect  of  warping. 
It  is  not  extensively  used  for  staves,  and  its  pores, 
like  those  of  the  red-oak,  arc  so  open,  that  it  is  proper 
only  for  dry  wares.  The  chestnut  is  little  esteemed 
for  fuel,  and  is  not  much  used ;  it  is  filled  with  air, 
and  snaps  wh^n  it  burns.  The  coal  is  excellent. — 
Bkownk's  Sylra  Americana. 

Cbeatnuta  (Fr.  Chdtaigner :  Ger.  Ka»tani»n;  It. 
Catlagne ;  Sp.  Cnata,  ;s),  the  fruit  of  the  chestnnt-tree. 
In  some  parts  of  Europe  they  are  frequently  used  as  a 
substitute  for  bread,  and  form  a  large  proportion  of 
the  food  of  the  inhabitants.     This  is  particularly  the 
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case  in  the  Limousin,  in  Corsica,  and  of  several  dis- 
tricts of  Spain  and  Italy.  Tlio  inlial>itants  of  tlie  Li- 
mousin  are  said  to  prepare  them  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  deprives  them  of  their  astringent  and  bitter 
properties.  Chestnuts  imported  from  Spain  and  Italy 
are  frequently  kiln-dried,  to  prevent  their  germina- 
tion on  the  passage.  In  this  country  they  are  princi- 
pally served  up  roasted  at  desserts. 

Cbetvrert,  or  TsohetTt^ert,  a  measure  of  corn  in 
Russia,  equal  to  5-77  Imperial  bushels;  hence  100 
chetwerts  =  72'12  Imperial  quarters. 

Chicago,  city  and  capital  of  Cook  county,  and  the 
most  ruiiuiiercial  place  in  Illinois,  '20i  miles  north- 
northeast  from  Springfield  and  717  from  Washington. 
The  city  was  laid  out  in  1830,  and  lots  first  sold  in  1831. 
Population  in  1840,  4470;  in  1850,  29,964;  in  1862, 
38,734;  and  in  1854,  55,000.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
at  the  terminus  of  the  Michigan  Central  and  Southern 
Railroad,  on  level  ground,  elevated  about  five  feet 
ioove  tlic  lake,  which  secures  it  from  ordinary  floods, 
and  extends  on  both  sides  of  the  river  of  the  same 
name,  between  the  junction  of  its  north  and  south 
branches,  and  distant  Ij  niilu  from  its  entrance  into 
Lake  Michigan.  The  harbor  has  a  depth  of  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  feet  of  water,  wliich  makes  it  a  com- 
modious and  safe  haven ;  and  it  has  liccn  much  im- 
proved artificially  by  the  construction  of  piers  which 
extend  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  river  for 
some  distance  into  the  lake,  to  prevent  tlie  accumula- 
tion of  sand  u|ion  the  bar.  Tlie  light-house  is  on  the 
south  side  of  the  harbor,  and  shows  a  fixed  light  on  a 
tower  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  lake  ;  and  there 
is  a  licacon  on  the  end  of  the  pier.  Numerous  steam- 
boats and  vessels  ply  between  this  place  and  Buffalo, 
and  the  various  intermediate  places  on  the  upper  lakes. 
West  of  the  city,  toward  tlio  West  Tlains  road,  is  a 
fertile  prairie,  which,  for  the  first  three  or  four  miles, 
is  ei:viit('d  and  dry.  Along  the  north  branch  of  the 
Chicago  and  the  lake  sliore  arc  extensive  bodies  of  fine 
timber.  White  pine  lumber  is  obtained  fiom  the  re- 
gions about  Green  Day  and  Grand  Uiver,  in  Michigan, 
and  across  the  lake  from  St.  .)<-cph'»  River.  The  city 
is  a  groat  shipping  point  for  an  immense  and  fertile 
region.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  wliich  is 
()0  feet  wide  at  the  top,  (!  feet  deep,  and  107  miles  in 
length,  including  5  miles  of  river  navigation,  through 
which  is  brouglit  a  largo  amount  of  produce  from  the 
south  and  southwest ;  and  the  railroads  radiating  from 
Chicago,  add  to  the  vast  accuniulation  which  is  here 
shipped  for  the  Atlantic  sea-board.  There  are  10  steam- 
ers, 30  propeller ',  and  190  barks,  brigs,  schooners,  and 
sloops,  engaged  in  the  Chicago  trade.  In  IHIiii  tlic 
valuooftho  exports  was  $1000;  in  1840,  f  228,(i;i5  ;  in 
184J,  |tl,543,51!»;  and  in  1852,  II 2,000, OtJO.  The  as- 
sessed value  of  real  and  personal  estate  in  1853  was 
$l(i,841,»<31.  There  are  twelve  trunk  railroads  now 
constructed  and  in  process  of  construction,  all  centre- 
ing  at  Chicago,  and  measuring  in  the  aggregate  2485 
mill'.'.  (If  this  amount,  1725  miles  will  lie  within  the 
Riate  of  Illinois,  and  the  roinainder  In  Indiana,  Michi- 
gan, and  Wisconsin.  Upsides  llicso  trunk  roads,  there 
■re  several  hiiiidrod  miles  of  branches,  all  conlroing 
toward  Chicago.  The  trunk  ami  branch  roads  reach 
the  Mississippi  River  at  ten  diftorciit  points  from  (!o- 
lena  south  to  Cairo.  Chicago  is  supplied  with  thi' 
purest  of  water  from  the  lake,  is  williin  a  f-liort  dis- 
tanci  of  the  most  oxtensivo  coal  fields  to  bo  found  in 
Illinois,  anil  is  the  natural  outlet  for  the  produce  of  one 
of  the  ricbest  agricultural  sections  of  the  Union. — Sc 
JUAKKs,  eommtrce  iif. 

The  luiii'  or  trade  of  Chicago  is  immense.  During 
the  year  1855  over  t/irre  linmlrril  milliomt  nf  feil  were 
received  bore.  The  following  table  will  show  the  re- 
ceipts for  the  past  six  years : 


FlOUB   and  OBAIH   BECKITRn    AT   CniOAOO   FOB   Till!  YEAna 

18a4-'65.  ™ 


Klour,  reduced  to  bushels  of  wheat 

Wheat,  buahcis 

Com,  tiushela 

Oats,  bushels 

Kyc,  bushels 

Uarlcy,  buslicis 

Total 


18M 

Increase  in  18CC  , 


ISM. 


708,620 

3,070,880 

7,478  443 

4,104,188 

85,600 

200,000 


lB,8i'4,611 


1,210,000 
7,600,326 
8,489,020 
2,890,!)22 
68,.V20 
150,000 


20,458,784 
15,824,611 


4,634,173 


The  total  value  of  articles  of  commerce  received  at 
Chicago  in  1855  was  nearly  two  hundred  millions  of 
dollars ;  viz. : 


1             Imports. 

Eiporti. 

By  lake 

$ilB,724,71l7  43 

7,417,700  80 

88,381,507  00 

li!34,7S3,726  1(2 
80,013,107  07 
f  8,421,324  Sfi 

My  railroai'.s    

Totnl  value.. 

$101, 524,166  13 

$214,118,218  25" 

Chicago  has  grown  more  rapidly  up  to  this  linie  tlinn 
any  city  in  the  world.  In  1823  Major  Long  and  party 
made  a  journey  to  examine  the  sources  of  the  St.  Pc- 
ter's  River,  etc. ;  and  in  his  account  of  the  expedition 
writes  as  follows  of  Chicago : 

"  The  village  presents  no  cheering  prospect,  as,  not- 
withstanding its  antiquity,  it  consists  of  but  few  huts 
inhabited  by  a  miserable  race  of  men,  scarcely  equal 
to  the  Indians  from  whom  they  are  descended.'  Tlicir 
log  or  bark  houses  are  low,  filthy,  and  disgusting,  dis- 
playing not  the  least  trace  of  comfort.   Chicr   -i  is,  per- 
haps, one  of  tlic  oldest  settlements  in  the  Indian  coun- 
try ;  its  name,  derived  from  the  I'otawatomi  langiiiige, 
signifios  cither  a  skunk  or  a  wild  onion  ;  and  either  of 
these  signilications  has  occasionally  been  given  for  it. 
I  A  fort  is  said  to  have  formerly  existed  there.   Mcniion 
I  is  made  of  the  place  as  having  been  visited  in  1(!71  by 
i  Perot,  who  found  'Chicagou'  to  be  the  residence  of  a 
'  powerful  chief  of  the  Mianiis.     The  number  of  trails 
centering  all  at  this  spot,  and  their  apparent  aiitiqui- 
I  ty,  indicate  that  this  was  probabl}'  for  a  long  period 
the  site  of  a  large  Indian  village.     As  a  place  of  busi- 
ness, it  ofl'ors  no  inducement  to  the  settler;  fo,-  the 
i  whole  annual  amount  of  the  trade  of  the  lake  did  not 
■  exceed  the  cargo  of  five  or  six  schooners,  even  at  the 
I  time  when  the  garrison  received  it  supplies  from  Mnck- 
I  inaw.     It  is  not  impossible  that  at  some  distant  day, 
I  when  the  banks  of  the  Illiriois  shall  have  been  coveied 
I  with  a  dense  population,  and  when  the  low  prairies 
I  which  extend   between   that   river  and   Fort  Wayne 
i  shall  have  acquired  a  population  proportionate  to  the 
!  produce  which  they  can  yield,  Cliicago  may  Ijocoino 
I  one  of  the  points  in  the  direct  line  of  communication 
I  between  the  northern  lakes  and  the  Mississippi.     Hut 
even  the  intercourse  which  will  be  carriei!  on  Ibiough 
j  this  communication  will,  we  think,  at  all  times  be  a 
limited  one;   the  dangers  attending  the  navigation  of 
the  lake,  and  the  scarcity  of  liarliors  along  the  fliore, 
I  must  over  prove  a  serious  iibstaclo  to  the  increase  of 
\  the  cominercial  importance  of  Chicago.     The  extent 
!  of  the  sand  banks  which  arc  formed  on  the  enslern  iind 
[  soulhorn  shores  by  the  prevailing  north  and  uorlliwest- 
.rly  winds,  will  likewise  prevent  any  important  works 
from  being  uiidertakon  to  improve  the  port  of  I  liicago." 
It  Is  estimated  that  the  city  now  (1857)  contains 
100,000  inbnbltanls,  and  does  a  larger  trade  in  propor- 
'  tion  to  its  size  than  any  city  in  the  I'niou.    What  bet- 
ter illustration  can  bo  given  of  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
West  at  Ibis  place? 

The  population  for  the  years  between  18.W  and  18G0 
(the  last  four  years  being  estimated)  is  as  follows  : 


Ywr-.  V9«\  rrrtlvtd. 

JSfrfl IOO,iV4fl,77U 

lh51 12.'i,u;)«,*iT 

1U>2 147,816,232 


V«Kn.  Feet  r«f«lrt(l. 

lSr>3 !iU2,10l,OVH 

IH.^4 228.2112,000 

iVbb iiUi.,277,000 


Venn.  rvpul»tlon. 

IHftl a3,IHK) 

1Kft2 40.(MKI 

1S53 48,000 

IbM Irft,00() 

1855 60,000 


I  Venrt.  Po|mUtioo. 

ISJ)6 8:1,000 

1851 llH),(HM) 

185.8 IIIMMK) 

IW.0 143,000 

ISOO 172,000 
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Tho  following  list  embraces  the  trunk  roads  actually 
completed  and  in  operation,  with  their  branch  and  ex- 
tension lines,  centring  in  Chicago : 

Mllei. 

f  hii'aao  and  MUwauklo 8.') 

liJ.inoandMissiMlppl 80 

Chicnm,  St.  Paul,  and  Fond  du  Ijic 121 

Milwankie  and  MimUsippi,  Western  Division 11 6 

r.alcnaiind  Chicago  Union 121 

I'ox  lUver  Valley S3 

Wispinsin  Central 0 

Itoloit  Branch 20 

Keloitand  Madison 17 

Mineral  Point IT 

Galena  (Fulton)  Air  Lino 130 

OhlcaifO,  Iowa,  and  Nobraska 18 

Chic  ig''.  Burlington,  and  Qulncy 210 

llurlinKton  and  Miasiuri 30 

.Nortlinrn  Cross 100 

Ilannllial  and  8t.  Joseph 80 

ChicaRO  and  Rock  Island 182 

Mississippi  and  Missouri,  Ist  Division r:6 

"  "  3d        "         13 

Peoria  and  Bureau  Valley 4T 

I'eoria  and  Oquawka 141 

CLicago,  Alton,  and  St.  Louis '.'83 

Illinois  Central T04 

riltshiirgli,  Fort  Wayne,  and  Chicago 8S3 

MIcliiRan  Southern  and  Northern  Indiana 242 

Cincinnati,  I'ern,  and  Chicago 28 

Micliigan  Central 282 

Ncn'  Albany  and  Saleiu 281 

11  trunk  and  IT  branch  and  extension  lines [iGiC 

Taking  tho  portions  of  tho  above  lines  which  lie  in 
the  State  of  Illinois,  and  adding  the  length  of  the  dif- 
ferent rouds  completed  in  tho  central  portions  of  tlic 
State,  wo  find  that  Illinois  now  contains  Iwo  t/iousaml 
sev'n  hundred  and  tixtij-one  niilet  of  completed  railiray. 
Five  years  agp  there  were  only  ninety-livo  miles.  These 
facts  slio  V  a  most  gratifying  progress,  of  which  every 
citizen  of  Illinois  may  well  bo  proud. 

(iKNEKAI.   SUMMABT  Of  B.VII.ItnAnS. 

Total  number  of  miles  of  railway  centring  in 

Chicago  IVbruiiry  20, 1852 40 

Total  number  of  jiiilcs  now  completed  and  in 

opcnitlnn 3,070 

Incrcsso  in  ISIiO 916 

Total  number  to  be  completed  in  fVom  fivo  tn 

eight  years 0,029 

Total  number  of  miles  of  railway  in  the  State  of 

Illinois  now  in  operation 2,T01 

Increnne  in  IS.'iC 351 

(Only  !  5  miles  were  completed  live  yours  ago.) 
Increase  in  the  State  in  live  years  (over  BOO  miles 

per  jTiir) 2,081) 

Total  earnings  of  all  the  railways  centring  in 

Chicago  for  the  year  IS50 '. $IT,34:!,212 

(Five  years  ago  tiioy  were  only  $40,000.) 

Incivascin  fiv(>  yo.ir» 1T,303,242 

IncresM!  of  IS.W  over  ISM 4,045,041 

Tolsi  nunilx^r  of  trains  arriving  I'nd  departing 

daily  luiiJwinter),  lOli  adding  15  per  cent,  as 

sot^n  ns  navigation  opens 120 

Popnlallnn  of  Chicago  III  IS52 3S,7S:i 

"  *•  .lull.  1,  IH  )7,  estimate  (in 

.iiuie,  IS6.">.  it  was  S3,B  ill)  110,0110 

Tyl;il  r.-celpts  of  grain  In  t'liieagti  for  the  year 

KW Inishels    20,4S7,9.')3 

Total  rcrelpls  of  grain  for  IIk^  vi'ar  IS5i!  (increase 

In  ISMl  over  21)  per  cent; bushels    24,074,824 

Shipnu'uts  i>f  grain  from  tho  port  of  Chicago  lor 

the  year  Kwl bushels    21,5^;!. '.'21 

rnm  fecpivod  in  I8.")fl busheU    21.SS8,:108 

Wheat    "  •'         "       bushels      !l,392,085 

Niiinher  of  hogs  alive  and  dressed  reccivud  In 

Chioug^.  fi.r  ISM-'.'M) 308,5 11) 

Xnuiher  HJilpped  allvo  and  (Irossed 170,831 

.\vrragliig  tho  weight  at  only  200  lbs.  and  the 

price  at  ^  per  linndrcd,  tho  value  of  tho  hogs 

received  would  be $3,I>S.),SS0 

XuniliiT  of  barrels  of  beof  packed  in  IftW 33,n,^S 

Itcecipts  iif  lumber  at  tho  port  of  Chicago  for  the 

year  ISM f.ot  460,073,(100 

Uecelpis  <>t  lead  for  the  year  1^60 Ib«.       |i,BiT,000 

.Son-  hilil  up  in  the  port  nf  Chlragii,  steamer.'i  and 

sail  vessels 215 

Total  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  Chleago  for 

tlieyear  IS50 T,o2S 

Total  liinimge  nf  vessels  arriving  in  this  port  for 

the  year  1860 1,515:17'.) 

.Amount  of  liiiinrts  received  at  tlio  Cliloago  riia- 

luin-hiMise  on  foi-eign  goods  for  tho  year  IS5fl. ,  .'|II02,0',I4 
(Japihil  liivested  in  manufactures  during  tlie  year 

I'^M -showing  an  increase  of  ijil, 404,40(1  over 

ISSri I(17,TS'.>,400 


Number  of  hands  employed— showing  an  increase 
over  1665  of  1888 ]  0,BT« 

Value  of  manufactured  articles,  showing  an  in- 
crease of  .$4,483,572 $15,515,000 

Amount  Invested  during  the  year  1860  in  Im- 
provements, stores,  dwellings,  hotels,  etc $6,T0S,000 

Number  of  passengers  carried  west  by  four  prin- 
cipal railways  leading  out  of  Chicago G39,6GC 

Total  number  of  passengers  moved  on  all  the 
roads  centring  in  Chicago 3,350,000 

Tho  above  facts  and  figures  will  be  regarded  with 
special  satisfaction  by  tho  people  of  tho  Northwest 
generally.  They  show  a  healthy,  but  rapid  and  most 
astonishing  progress.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
history  of  the  civilized  world  can  furnish  a  parallel  to 
tho  vigorous  growth  and  rapid  development  of  the 
country  which  has  Chicago  for  its  commercial  me- 
tropolis. When  it  is  remembered  that  twenty  years 
ago  it  was  not  an  incorporated  city,  and  le8.s  than  a 
quarter  of  n  century  since  tho  Indians  still  had  posses- 
sion of  tho  largest  portion  of  this  magniflcent  country, 
these  facts,  stubborn  and  incontestable  though  they  be, 
seem  more  like  the  dreams  of  somo  vagrant  imagina- 
tion than  sober  matters  of  reality,  which  scores  of  men 
still  among  us  havo  themselves  seen  and  realized. 

Twenty  years  ago  Chicago  was  an  insignificant  town 
at  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan,  importing  near- 
ly all  its  produce  from  Western  New  York  and  North- 
ern Ohio.  Last  year  it  shipped  21,58,1,221  bushels  of 
grain,  and  tho  total  receipts  were  over  twentj'-fourand 
a  half  millions.  Six  years  ago  she  had  only  a  single 
railroad  somo  twenty  miles  long  entering  the  city ;  now 
there  are  3676  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  and 
the  earnings  of  tliese  lines  for  tho  last  year  amount  to 
tho  enormous  sum  of  $17,843,242.  Tho  increase  of 
earnings  during  the  year  1856  is  over  four  mill'  of 
dollars.  More  than  a  hundred  trains  of  ears  arrive 
and  depart  daily.  The  trade  in  lumber  exceeds  by  far 
that  of  any  other  city  in  tho  world,  amounting  to 
456,673,169  feet.  Ten  years  ago  tho  manufactures 
were  in  theirinfancy,  and  were  scarcelj"  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. In  1856  the  capital  invested  amounted  to 
§7,7,59,100,  and  tho  value  of  manufactured  articles  to 
more  than^yi'pi'n  viHlwns  and  ahnlf  of  dollars.  Six  years 
ago  Chicago  was  reproached  as  being  a  city  of  wooden 
shanties  ;  last  year  she  invested  in  magnificent  stores, 
'  many  of  them  with  superb  marble  and  iron  fronts, 
j  elegant  palatial  residences  and  other  improvements, 
■  $5,708,621.  And  wonderful  ns  has  been  tho  progress 
I  of  tho  city,  it  has  not  been  able  to  keep  pace  with 
I  the  improvements  of  the  country  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded. 

Tho  statistics  of  (ho  movement  of  population  west- 
I  ward  show  tlint  people  enough  found  their  homes  west 
of  Chicago  during  the  year  18.'>7  to  form  two  entire 
I  States.      Nor  is  this  a  movement  of  mere  human  bono 
]  and  muscle  ;  it  is  a  concentration  upon  tho  rich  rolling 
prairies  and  amid  the  beautiful  groves  of  a  vast  host 
of  active,  vigorous,  iiitelliy;pnt  men,  who  plant  .schools 
and  churches  wherever  they  settle,  and  bring  with 
them   all  the  elements  of  an  riilcrprising  ('liristian 
!  rivilization — a  deep,  controlling,  over-nliidiug  rever- 
ence for  lllierty  and  for  law.     They  are  laying  tho 
foundations  for  an  empire  of  whose   wealth,    iiitelli- 
I  gcnce,  and  power,  the  sun  in  all  bis  course  has  never 
I  seen  tho  eiiunl.     l'',ro  the  next  quarter  of  a  century 
I  shall  havo  rolled  away,  tbn  lienutiful  valleys  of  tho 
Upper  Missouri,  tho  Yellow  Stone,  iho  I'Intte,  and  tho 
(  Kansas,  ay,  and  even  that  of  tho  Red  Itiver  of  tho 
Nortli,  will  all  havo  been  settled,  and  this  ever-deepen- 
ing current  of  emigration  will  meet  an  equally  resist- 
less stream  from  the  Pncillc  coast,  and  roll  back  in 
mingling  eddies  from  the  summits  of  tho  Kocky  Mount- 
ains.    Fourteen  .States  as  largo  as  Ohio,  liut  on  an 
average  more  wealthy  and  populous,  will  have  grown 
up  on  tho  mngnllioent  country  between  tho  lakes  and 
tho  Kooky  Mountains,  and  how  many  will  repose  upon 
tho  "  I'auillo  ilopu"  wo  daro  nut  attempt  to  predict. 
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Chicory,  or  Snooory,  the  wilJ  endive,  or  Oicho- 
Hum  Inlyhus  of  Linuoius.  Tliis  plant  is  found  growing 
wild  on  calcareous  soils  in  England,  and  in  most  coun- 
tries of  Kurope.  In  its  natural  state  the  stem  rises 
from  one  to  three  feet  high,  but  when  cultivated  it 
shoots  to  the  height  of  Ave  or  six  feet.  The  root,  which 
runs  deep  into  the  ground,  is  white,  fleshy,  and  yields 
•  milky  jnice.  In  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  ond 
France,  chicory  has  long  been  extensively  cultivated 
for  tlie  sake  of  its  root,  which  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  cotfce.  When  prepared  on  a  large  scale,  the  roots 
are  partially  dried,  and  sold  to  the  manufacturers  of  the 
article,  who  wash  them,  cut  them  in  pieces,  kiln-dry 
them,  and  grind  them  between  fluted  rollers  into  a  pow- 
der, which  is  packed  up  in  papers  containing  from  two 
ounces  to  three  or  four  pounds.  The  powder  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  dark  ground  coH'ec,  and  a 
strong  odor  of  liquorice.  It  is  largely  used  in  Prus- 
sia, Brunswick,  and  other  parts  of  Germany ;  but  as 
it  wants  the  essential  oil  and  the  rich  aromatic  flavor 
of  coffee,  it  has  little  in  common  witli  the  latter  except 
its  color,  and  has  nothing  to  reconuncnd  it  except  its 
cheapness.  Chicory  is  now  grown  in  Westchester  coun- 
ty, New  York. 

Chill.  The  republic  of  Chili  occupies  that  long 
strip  of  land  which  lies  on  tlie  southwestern  side  of 
South  America,  extending  from  24"  to  55  '  5!)'  S.  lut. ; 
and  from  (>9^  to  72^  W.  long.  It  is  l>oundcd  west  liy 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  east  by  the  Andes,  by  which  it 
is  separiited  from  the  Argentine  t'ont'cderation.  On 
the  nortli,  Chili  is  separated  from  Bolivia  by  the  extens- 
ive desert  of  Atacama;  and  it  extends  sonthwurd  to 
thi!  extreme  limits  of  that  Archipelago  \/hich  embraces 
all  the  islands  between  Chiloc  and  the  Straits  of  Magel- 
lan. Keckoning  it:t  length  from  tlie  desert  of  .\taeuma 
to  Cape  Horn,  it  comprehends  3G  degrees  of  latitude. 
Its  average  breadth  is  only  150,  and  where  greatest 
not  more  than  210  geographical  miles.  The  supcrlicial 
area  of  Cliili  is  computed  at  218,t)'.'5  English  square 
miles,  whicli  is  about  3195  mill's  more  extensive  tlian 
that  of  France  and  Belgium  togi^ther.  Except  where 
the  Amies  are  intersected  by  ravines,  which  frequent- 
ly change  into  vales  or  plains  lit  for  cultivation,  these 
mountains,  with  their  parallel  ranges  and  spurs,  occu- 
py a  great  part  of  its  area.  South  of  the  Cuesta  dc 
Cliacabuco  there  are  extensive  plains,  broken  only  by 
a  few  ridges  of  hills ;  but  the  highlands  are  almost 
continuous  from  north  to  south  along  the  coast  of  the 
Pacilic. 

Chili  is  rich  in  almost  every  class  of  metals;  but 
the  silver  mines  of  late  years  have  yielded  enormous 
quantities  of  ore.  The  metals  at  |iresent  discovered 
are  gold,  silver,  copi)er,  lead,  antimony,  cobalt,  zinc, 
nickel,  bismuth,  inin,  molylidennm,  ami  (piicksilvcr ; 
hut  the  only  ores  which  are  worked  are  gold,  silver, 
copper,  and  occasionally  quicksilver.  The  latter  will 
now  be  abandoned  in  cunse(|uence  of  the  low  price  of 
mercury,  caused  l)y  the  quantify  produced  in  Califor- 
nia. The  metals  are  found  in  all  the  series  of  rocks  l>e- 
twcen  granite  and  trachyte,  in  vciTis  which  generally 
run  friim  north  and  northwest  to  south  and  southeast ; 
in  some  places,  however,  their  course  is  irregular, 
or  they  extend  east  and  west.  The  auriferous  veins 
run  nearly  parallel  to  the  grain  or  ini|)eifcct  cleav- 
age of  the  surrounding  griinitc  rocks,  (ioM  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  beds  of  detritus,  derived  from 
the  degradation  of  the  up|)er  portion  of  the  rocks. 
Copper  ores,  containing  a  small  quantity  of  gold,  arc 
goiu>rally  associated  with  micaceous  specular  iron.  In 
the  hills  of  Allruc,  aJMiut  four  leagues  from  Hancagua, 
in  the  province  of  Santiago,  are  the  only  gold  mines 
worked  with  any  spirit,  excepting  some  new  mines 
nsorCopiapo,  and  they  are  remarkable  for  the  variety 
of  minerals  mixed  with  the  gold,  such  as  galena, 
blende,  <'op|ier  and  Iron  pyrites,  anri  peroxyd  of  iron. 
The  substances  are  found  disseminated  in  quartz  veins 
ruiming  nearly  north  and  south.     Near  Illajicl  are 


some  very  poor  gold  mines,  in  the  beds  of  the  gypseous 
formation,  in  altered  feldsputhic  clay-state,  which  ul. 
ternate  with  purple  porphyritic  conglomerate. 

Until  1832,  the  only  silver  mines  in  Chili  were  those 
of  Dehesa,  San  Francisco,  San  Lorenzo,  Sema  and  Sun 
Pedro  Nolazco,  in  the  province  of  Santiago,  and  Ar- 
queros  mineral  district,  about  17  leagues  from  Coquini- 
bo;  but  these  mines  now  produce  very  little  silver 
and  are  nearly  abandoned  for  the  rich  silver  mines  in 
the  province  of  Atacama,  near  to  Copiapo.  Within 
a  circuit  of  25  leagues  from  Copiapo,  there  are  19  sil- 
ver mineral  districts ;  the  richest  are  Chaflarcillo  and 
Tres  Puntas.  In  Chariarcillo  the  upper  jart  of  tlie 
mines  produces  native  silver,  iodid,  and  bromid,  as- 
sociated with  chlorid  of  silver  and  carbonate  of  lead. 
In  the  "Colorado"  mine  of  Chafiarcillo,  cmboliie  with 
native  silver  is  occasionally  found.  In  the  mine  of 
San  Antonio,  in  the  same  district,  is  found  bismutliic 
silver  ore,  coiiil)ined  with  native  silver,  copper,  and 
arsenic.  As  the  mines  become  deeper,  the  silver  ores 
are  changing  principally  into  what  the  natives  call 
"metales  fries"  (cold  ores);  these  contain  different 
projiortions  of  antimony,  sulphur,  and  one  sort  a  little 
arsenic.  The  dark-red  silver  ore  is  a  pyrargerite,  con- 
taining 8nl|)liurct  of  silver  and  antimony,  witli  soiiie- 
tinies  tt  little  arsenic.  The  gray  ore  contains  silver, 
arsenic,  and  antimony.  Of  these  two  sorts  upward  of 
5(M)()  tons  were  cx]Mirfed  to  England  during  1852,  us 
the  natives  are  unable  to  extract  the  silver  by  the 
usual  plan  of  amalgamation  adopted  with  the  other 
ores.  The  export  of  the  "  metalea  frios"  to  Eiigluiul 
will  in  a  great  measure  cease,  as  an  English  estaldish- 
ment  is  forming  at  Caldcro,  the  port  of  Copiajio,  to 
treat  them  on  nn  improved  plan.  Some  of  the  mines 
in  Chafiarcillo  yield  nearly  pure  silver ;  tlin  most  pro- 
ductive are  in  tliehandsof  four  or  five  lar;  apitiilists. 
The  ground  near  some  of  the  richest  mines  is  some- 
times sold  at  eiiornious  prices,  the  price  being  in  some 
regulated  by  the  probability  of  the  rich  veins  of  metid 
running  into  it.  In  Copiapo  a  regular  trailio  is  cur- 
rieil  on  in  buying  and  selling  "barras"  (a  2'lth  imrt) 
in  did'ercnt  mines. 

A  railroad  runs  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo,  a  distance 
of  54  miles,  which  is  to  be  continued  on  to  Clianarcillo, 
alHuit  50  miles  from  the  city  ;  and  a  traiii-roail  is  )iro- 
jected  to  the  rich  mineral  district  of  Trcs  I'lmtas  (KlOO 
feet  above  the  sea),  which,  when  completed,  will  ena- 
ble the  miners  to  send  down  the  poor  silver  ores  which 
they  now  throw  away.  The  commerce  of  ("hlli  has 
vastly  increased  since  the  time  when  the  cotintrv  lay 
torpid  under  the  yoke  of  Spain.  As  soon  lis  it  had  ro- 
covcreil  from  the  unsettled  condition  caused  by  tlu! 
revolution,  business  of  all  kinds  acquired  new  energy, 
and  the  trade,  freed  from  its  oppressive  restrictions, 
extended  to  tli<^  larger  jxirts  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates  and 
Europe.  A  few  years  were  siiHicicnt  to  show  a  large 
iiicn-asc  in  its  export  and  inqiort  trade,  and  Valparaiso 
soon  l>ecanie  a  llouri  diing  port. 

The  pri'cious  metals  are  the  most  valuable  exports 

^  from  Chili.     While  obtaining  aniiinilly  from  her  mines 

■  metal  to  the  amount  of  X'l  .")0(t,WH),  sheexisirtcd  in  the 

I  year  1H51  gold  to  the  value  of  XT)9,9.50,  silver  to  the 

I  value  of  i'709, 11)7,  and  copjK'r  to  the  value  of  ill  1,51)3, 

I  Flour,  wheat,  barh'y,  and  biscuits  figure  largely  inker 

cx|H)rts,  but  with  I'onsidcrable  variations  in  amount. 

j  In  lH5(t  there  were  slilppeil  more  than  (IH.OOlMIOOlbs.  of 

flour;  iiil«5l,4l,IKIO,(KI0;  and  in  IH52  only  11,0110,000. 

1  Above 02,000  quarters  of  wheat  werccxportcd  in  1S.50; 

I  In  1851  the  quantity  was  2(5,470;  and  in  1H52,  55,570 

!  quarters.     In  barley,  however,  there  has  been  a  coii- 

!  siderable  increase.      From  37,7.50  quarters  in  IH.'iO,  it 

rose  to  "J(i,190  (piarters  in  1M52.     The  increased  export 

of  wheat  and  flour  in  1H50  arises  from  the  extensive 

shipments  maile  in  that  year  to  California. 

In  the  latter  half  of  IH52  the  exports  of  wool  amount- 
ed ill  value  to  X32,330,  pulse  to  X2fi,H(i8,  coal  to  X'I3,'.I70, 
hides  uud  skins  to  X37(i2,  guano  toX'55()2,  and  cliarqui 
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or  jerked  b£cf  to  £C393.  Among  the  minor  articles  of 
export  ure  ligs,  dried  pcuclics,  wulnuts,  Cayenne  pep- 
per, wine,  brundy,  bones,  horns,  boot's,  leatlier,  bam, 
fat,  clieusc,  butter,  rugs,  und  timber. 

in  return  for  ber  various  exports  CbUi  receives  from 
Kn);lan(l  cotton  goods,  from  France  sillts  and  various 
articles  of  luxury,  and  from  otbcr  countries  a  variety 
of  iirtlolcH  fur  domestic  use.  Chili  has  reciprocal  treat- 
ies of  commerce  with  Austria,  Urazil,  Belgium,  Bre- 
men, Sardinia,  U  nmurk,  France,  Great  Britain,  Prus- 
sia, (Sweden,  Norway,  Tuscany,  Hamburg,  Lubcck, 
Olilenliurg,  the  United  States,  I'cru,  Kcuador,  und  the 
Suiuin  ieli  Islands.  Uer commerciul  relations  urc  most 
extensive  with  Great  Britain  und  the  British  colonies, 
the  imports  into  Chili  amounting  in  lHo2toill,10U,G18, 
and  tile  exports  to  £1,093.772.  Next  in  im|>ortunce  is 
tlie  trade  with  France,  the  United  Stutes  uud  Califor- 
nia. \\'ith  the  other  republics  of  South  America  her 
coianierciul  transactions,  which  were  once  considera- 
ble, appear  to  be  on  tlio  decline. 

la  1(<.)1  several  important  restrictions  were  removed 
from  the  customs  code  of  Chili,  which  had  been  only 
purtiiilly  niodided  in  1834.  The  exportation  of  nation- 
al procUicc  was  then  declared  free  in  principle,  but  a 
Email  duty  was  to  be  maintained  for  a  short  time  upon 
a  very  few  articles.  All  imports,  with  the  exception 
of  Iron,  steel,  zinc,  cotton,  mercury,  coal,  agricultural 
tooh,  surgical  instruments,  and  books,  urc  liable  .to  u 
moilerate  duty.  Jewelry  pays  2  per  cent. ;  horses, 
mules,  und  dried  fruit,  G  per  cent.  ;  shoes,  linen 
Eluils,  furniture,  und  urticlcs  used  only  by  the  weulthy, 
'M  \KT  cent.  The  duty  on  white  wine  is  reduced 
to  10  reals  |H;r  dozen,  und  on  red  to  8  reals.  Teus  i)ay 
'i  reals  tho  pound.  Grain  of  nil  kinds  is  subject  to  a 
movable  tarilf.  As  long  as  the  price  in  the  home 
market  does  not  exceed  lOjt.  Hil.  the  fancga  of  150  lbs., 
foreijjn  gruin  pnys  un  import  duty  of  12  reals  the  fa- 
nc'sa;  but  if  tho  price  rises  to  20  shillings,  the  duty 
falU  to  8  reals,  and  if  it  exceeds  2.")  shillings  the  import 
tliity  I'easca  altogether.  Many  of  tho  merchants  of  V'ul- 
parai«o  ure  desirous  of  the  complete  abolition  of  uU  rc- 
Btrielive  duties;  but  govoriiincnt  will  probably  delay 
any  further  steps  in  this  direction  until  tlio  advantage 
of  the  reform  already  niude  bus  been  tested  by  further 
cxpLTience.  The  clfeit  of  this  Icgisbition,  introduced 
unilcr  the  udministrutlou  of  (jenerul  Bulnes,  Lus  hith- 
erto lioeii  to  increase  tho  revenue. 

The  weights  und  meusures  of  Chili  ure  tho  sumo  as 
those  used  in  Spuin;  but  according  to  the  deerco  of 
Jauunry,  1818,  those  of  France  are  to  bo  substiiuted 
in  January,  1868.  The  largest  dry  measure  of  ca- 
pacity is  tlie  fanega,  which  is  subdivided  into  twelve 
o/mu'/",  und  contains  5,1.">0,G2G  cubic  inches.  The 
usual  I'orn  measure  is  the  half  funcgu,  which  is  a  long 
parallelo))ipeiI()n  having  one  of  its  narrow  sides  trape- 
zoiilal.  The  imperial  bushel  contains  2,218,271  cubic 
imhcs,  so  thut  the  fanega  of  Chili  is  to  the  former  us 
2-lls  to  1.  Tho  average  weight  of  a  fanega  of  wheat 
is  157  llis. 

The  old  tidileof  long  measure  is  divided  intolineas, 
puljjailiis,  pies,  vuras,  and  cuadrus,  or  lines,  inches,  feet, 
yards,  and  i{uudrus.  Corresponding  exactly  in  vuluo 
to  Troy  weiglit  there  are  the  Spanish  gran<is,  onzas, 
anil  liliras — or  grains,  ounces,  and  ponnds ;  and  to 
avoirdupois  weight,  iin/.us,  librus,  und  (piintules,  or 
(vt.  Ill  liquid  nieusure  the  Knglish  (|tiai't  is  ci|uul  to 
1'0'.>2  Spanish  euartillo,  und  the  iiiiperiul  gulUin  to 
^OK'.t  eiiartillos.  Gold  is  bought  by  the  castellaiio  or 
mareo.  Its  relative  linenesn  is  expressed  liy  quillates 
or  lanits,  four  grunos  or  gruiiis  making  one  (pilllute, 
The  weight  of  tho  murco  is  eciual  to  1800  Spunisli  grains, 
or  to  7  oz.  7  dwt.  and  22  gr.  Knglish  Troy  weight. 
Tile  standard  lineness  of  gold  is  21  iinillutes.  The 
relative  lineness  of  silver  is  expressed  by  dineroa,  the 
iliiieni  being  equal  to  21  grumis ;  und  the  standard 
fliieiu'ss  of  thut  metal  is  10  dincrcis  und  20  granos.  Tho 
old  gold  cuius  nro  the  uuiico,  eijual  to  17  dullurg  'i  roitls, 


£3  9«.  sterling  money  ;  the  half  ounce,  equal  to  8  dol- 
lars 5  reals,  ill  14*.  Gd. ;  the  quarter  ounce,  equal  to 
4  dollars  2^  reals,  17«.  3d. ;  and  the  cecudito,  equal  to 
2  dollars  1^  real,  Sa.  l^d.  Among  the  silver  coins,  be- 
sides the  real,  whose  value  is  dd.,  there  are  now  pieces 
representing  various  values,  expressed  in  centavos, 
a  copper  coin,  of  which  one  hundred  make  a  doUur. 
There  are  silver  pieces  of  5, 10,  and  20  centavos.  One 
of  60  centavos  is  equal  to  half  a  dollar,  or  2».  English 
money.  The  new  gold  and  silver  coins  contain  nine- 
tentlis  of  pure  metal,  and  one-tenth  of  alloy.  The 
copper  coins  are  quite  pure ,  containing  no  alloy.  Their 
names,  value,  and  weight  may  be  most  conveniently 
represented  by  means  ot  the  following  table : 


Gold  t'ondor. 
CioliI  Dublon. 
Gold  KHCiido. 
Silver  I'OBO  . 


jC  I.  d. 

=  2  0  0 

=  10  0 

,=080 

:0  4  0 


Sprnbh       French 
4>raDM.      Grmmmii. 
3(l&  6J0  or  \rt'i6-i 
1B2-T70  "    7-B7a 


Silver  Medio  peso =0  2  0 

Silver  Qiiinto =00(} 

Silver  Declmo =z  0  0  <j 

Sliver  Veintoiio =002) 

t'lipiH-r  (Jentavo =00  0-48   200-307 

(Juinjcr  Medio  ceiituvo =00  0-24  100163 


«l-lflS 
6110-708 
2liO-384 
100'163 

BO  070 
B038 


8071 
26 

12-500 
6 

2-600 
1'280 
'  10 
6 


The  communication  between  the  several  towns  of 
Chili  is  now  greatly  fucilituted  by  roads,  railways, 
und  steam-vessels.  The  excellent  road  from  Santiago 
to  Valparaiso  was  constructed  at  a  great  cost  by  Gen- 
eral O'lliggins,  when  I'rcsident  of  the  republic.  A 
road,  generally  kept  in  good  repair,  connects  the 
towns  of  Atucuma  und  Conccpcion.  By  fur  the  most 
ideuaunt  for  the  traveler  is  that  by  which  Santiogo 
and  Tulea  arc  united,  A  ruilroad  has  been  ulrcady 
established  betw  ceii  Copinjm  und  Culdera ;  and  in  1852 
the  President,  M.  Wontt,  laid  tho  first  stone  on  the 
line  (about  90  miles  in  length)  between  Santiago  and 
Valpuruiso,  and  it  is  now  rapidly  odvuncing  to  com- 
plction.  When  linished  it  will  be  the  most  extensive 
work  of  the  kind  in  South  America.  Projiosals  for 
railways  from  Serena  to  the  sea,  from  Copiapo  to  Tres 
I'untus,  und  from  Concepcion  to  Talcubuano,  have 
also  been  laid  before  Congress.  A  line  of  electric 
telegraph  bus  also  been  established  between  Valparaiso 
and  Santiago. 

The  revenue  of  Chili  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condi- 
tion, exhibiting  a  surplus  of  recoipta  over  expenditure 
in  tho  returns  of  several  years.  In  1845  the  revenue 
amounted  to  £1,08.3,109  13ii.,  leaving,  af'er  the  neces- 
sary outlay,  a  surplus  of  £410,215.  In  1849  the  reve- 
nue, including  the  surplus  from  1848,  wus  £1,352,210. 
The  surplus  of  1849  was  £57,048,  which,  together  with 
tho  recuipts  of  1851,  amounting  to  £885,881  8.<.,  were 
entirely  ewullowcd  up  during  tho  revolution  of  the 
latter  year.  With  tho  restoration  of  peace  in  1852, 
the  revenue  roso  to  £1,090,090,  which,  with  the  sum 
of  £24,000  paid  by  Peru  us  interest  for  its  debt,  gives 
un  inereuse  of  £23-1,714  12.1.  over  the  incoino  of  the 
preceding  your. 

TAULR  of  ItKVENUE  FOR  1862. 

Customs i;«93,0O7  14  0 

(tnverniiient  iiioiiopolies 160,072  10  0 

Licinses 11,166  12  0 

Stttinii  pnix-r 12,887    7  0 

'llthoH lIlB.asH    2  0 

Mint 1!>.420    00 

I'estomei- 14,IICB  11  0 

IVaje l»,r>S2  in  0 

Aiicllon-lioiiBes 1,212  14  0 

Culintro 1»,724  10  0 

Al.aliuitt 3il..'.S7  14  0 

£i,r2o,mio  u  0 
Tho  catastro  is  a  duty  of  6  [icr  cent,  levied  upon 
the  sale  of  lanils.  The  alcabala  is  a  duty  of  4  por 
cent,  on  the  sale  und  oxehungo  of  imniovuble  property, 
und  uf  2  per  cent,  on  the  sale  of  minea.  I'eujo  con- 
sists of  tolla  and  pontages,  and  is  levied  on  cuttle, 
mules,  vehicles,  etc. — K.  11. 

In  18115,  tho  cxduHivfl  right  uf  steam  navigation 
between  tho  ports  uf  tho  republic  was  granted  to  a 
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company,  which  commenced  its  operations  in  IS'lO.  '  from  which  by  traveling  across  the  isthmus  the  Pacific 
A  similar  privilege  was  afterward  extended  to  the  same  I  is  reached  in  about  four  hours,  and  the  remainder  of 
company  hy  the  governments  of  Peru,  Ecuador,  and  ^  the  journey  continued  in  stcani-vcssels.  The  voyage 
New  Granada.  The  communication  Ijetween  England  from  England  to  Chili  by  tliis  route  occupies  ahout 
and  Chiii  is  maintained  l)y  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan-  forty  or  fifty  days ;  while  the  voyage  from  the  United 
ama.     Steamers  sail  between  England  and  Chagres,    States  to  Chili  requires  about  thirty  days. 


CUMSIKBCE 

OK   THE    iNITEIl  STATES    WITU    ClIILl,  mOM    OCTOllliB   1 

1824,  TO  JlLY   1 

1656. 

Vsiir  ctidinjr 
September  30. 

18-.'h 

KtporU 

ImporU. 

Whereof  there  wm 

Bullion  end  Specie. 

TonnHf^ 

=le«r.d^ 1 

Foreign. 

DomMtic. 

Foreign, 

Total. 

Tot.l. 

Kxporteil. 

Imported. 

American. 

$4M.-.\'>4 

!ll4<li.l84 

$921,438 

$229,509 

$88,700 

$40,300 

T,207 

IHM 

Hi,6bO 

934.848 

1,447,408 

029,949 

69,100 

261,774 

0,7S8 

.... 

18J7 

1,040,T4S 

001,803 

1,702,001 

184,093 

20,781 

IB.60J 

12,004 

.... 

1S28 

l,61'.i.!>7S 

1,109,424 

2,029,402 

781.803 

330,803 

10.338 

IS'.'O 

s.tn.iir* 

B30.778 

1,421,104 

410,118 

.... 

163,8r>0 

0,079 

1S30 

Total . . . 

DIB.TIS 

6-20.390 

1,530,114 

182,586 



1,609 

12.287 

$a,a,'ia,7ii4 

.•(14,324,48;; 

*9,058,187 

$2,424,717 

$108,641 

$879,804 

67,873 

.... 

1831 

$S4:i,4'i3 

$51S,«fl2 

$1,8C8,1N> 

$413,768 

$21,302 

$91,004 

11,146 

183-i 

.S7!>,37rt 

Ml, 749 

1,221,119 

504,023 

100.702 

37,483 

8,105 

183.1 

730,140 

7i«,800 

1,403,940 

3iU,lH0 

97.B.')0 

8,500 

1.S34 

714,407 

7«l,'.'48 

1,470,365 

787,409 

adi 

886,531 

8,W>0 

041 

18,-6 

SS«,W8 

3.'>r>.C»<) 

941,881 

917,090 

.... 

416,151) 

fl,OS0 

18S« 

b-i-'.SM 

!i66,or)i 

037.91T 

811,497 

':03,i80 

5,837 

81 

188T 

1,0.I2„%'».I 

3!<,'>,440 

1,487.790 

l,18il,1.')fl 

i,r«) 

560,017 

0,944 

18it8 

1,(H7.672 

322.(W2 

1,370,204 

942,095 

.... 

202,033 

0,2,^'•> 

isaa 

1.no7,l-13 

4S7.410 

1,794.56:1 

1,180,041 

.... 

134,003 

8,083 

241 

isio 

Total... 

l,37-.'.2:>4 

3.')«,r>75 

1,728,829 

1,010,859 

480,530 

7,414 

*8,Sfll,71t'i 

$4,y.".i,023 

$13,790,815 

$8,094,203 

$124,005 

$2,068,584 

77,502 

9Ga 

1841...... 

$840,410 

$266,.'*7S 

$l,102,i'83 

$1,230,98(1 

$340,490 

5,902 

991 

1842 

1,270,1141 

Sti8,7:i5 

1,039.070 

831.039 

$800 

»•.>,.'  20 

7,092 

(i|i4 

i84;r 

869.SS.1 

l79,^so 

l,m9,4«3 

867,.'>.')fl 

l'8,080 

5,378 

lS44t 

a'')ii.(i4.^ 

248  hiO 

l,106,v'21 

7i)0,370 

.... 

18,'),817 

7,247 

IStot 

1,247.3*1 

300.8111 

l,M8,191 

1,123,090 

.... 

00,085 

8,'.73 

1840T 

1,M:M3« 

229,434 

1,708,570 

l,27,'j,900 

111.029 

8.049 

1,41)2 

1847t 

i,4(ii.r.47 

21(l,J6:i 

1,071.010 

1,710,903 

70,112 

7,186 

1.077 

lS4St 

l,703,fi2f) 

220.  SS« 

1.924,511 

1,310,451 

20,593 

10,40.') 

300 

184  t 

1,722,4.'>7 

294.043 

2,017,100 

;,817.72S 

.... 

170,402 

25,930 

l,:i.M 

18S0t 

Total... 

1,2»7.133 

ICft.fisS 

1,422,721 

1,7'.  0,877 

110,067 

41.279 

25,;is:l 

$12,814,'.I37 

!il2,43l>,ll4 

$15,250,051 

$12,711,649 

$800 

$1,228,751 

127,400 

ai,;ii4 

IS-lIt 

$I,OOS,S77 

$2Sll,428 

$1,S'.'5,305 

$2,734,740 

$3,000 

774 

48.140 

4i.(i;)7 

ISS.'t 

2,04!I.S:i(! 

2'.'.'..297 

2,339.133 

2.002,100 

17.'J50 

32,72.1 

21,380 

2;i,40J 

l!tf>3t 

2,167.lli'0 

109,117 

2,320,437 

2.214.262 

30.000 

12,318 

23,488 

IS.CKl,') 

ISWt 

l,!)42,3ao 

2,')0,929 

2,198,2;.9 

a,;;32,107 

0.570 

22,8115 

22,371 

22,4II3 

1866r 

2,904,231 

4.12,020 

3,420,2f>7 

B,r.lS,8!P0 

13,100 

11.708 

21,007 

10,109 

18B6t 

2,591. 3f>l 

276.;V89 

2,807,74.1 

2,407,819 

10,000 

.... 

22,477 

4,778 

t  1  year  to  June  30. 

northern  to  the  southern,  and  from  the  western  to  tlie 
onstprn  extrpuiities  of  this  grand  omiiire  ;  ami  tlius  a 
fariiity  is  given  for  the  interchange  of  the  produrtsof 
one  |)rovinee  witli  tho.se  of  anotlier,  uiilinovvn  in  iiiiy 


0  months  (o  June  30. 

Chillies  (Hind.  Cos  Murridgf ;  .Tavan.  T.omhnk ; 
Malay  t'/iulmi),  the  (rods  or  fruit  of  the  (njmnim  nn- 
fiuMni,  or  (luinea  (wpper.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  liardiest 
and  most  productive  plants  found  in  tropical  climates; 

growing  lu.Kuriantly  in  almost  all  dry  soils,  however  other  country,  and  unequaled  even  in  (ireat  itritaiii. 

indifferent.     In  the  wilil  state  the  j)ods  arc  small,  and  The  multitudes  of  barges  of  dilTercnt  sorts  anil  sizes, 

so  pungent  and  acrid  as  to  lilister  the  tongue ;   Imt  which  vary  in  their  construction  on  almost  cmtv  rlv- 

when  raisetl  on  rich  soils,  they  are  large  and  coinpara-  er,  are  iiiercdilile.    The  Chinese  are  rarely  to  be  tnist- 

tively  mild.     The  plant  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  bnth  ed  witerc  numbers  are  concerned;  but  tliey  an  |irol). 

Indies.      It  is  very  extensively  cultivated  ;  and,  with  al)ly  not  far  amiss  in  stating  tliat  the  number  of  im- 

the  exception  of  salt,  it  is  far  more  extensively  nsi-d  |)erial   barges  eniployeil  in  the  grand  canal  and  its 

than  any  other  condiment.      In  tropical  conntries,  the  lateral  bramlies,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  ami  dis- 

potls   a/e  frequently  made  use  of  when   iinriiK>  and  tribnting  among   tlie  public  granaries   llio   rice  and 

green;  when  rijie,  they  liecome  of  a  deep  red  color;  grain  paid  in  kind  as  tuxes,  amounts  to   10,(HHI,  or, 

and  in  that  state  they  are  exported  ilry  and  entire,  or  as  tliey  express  it,  where  tliey  mean  to  lie  lorreil,  to 

rcliiced  to  powder, — Str  Cavkxm;  Pki-tkii.  !I!I'.)1).     A  vast  niimlM-r  of  vessels  arc  al.so  cniployed  in 

China.     The  conterminous  empires  of  Russia  and  conveying  the  copjicr  currency  front  place  to  place, 


China  occupy  lictween  them  about  one-lifth  part  of  the 
habitalile  globe,  in  pretty  nearly  equal  [wrtions;  but 
the  |>o|iulntion  of  the  latter  is  about  four  times  greater 
than  tliat  of  the  former,  even  after  incluiling  its  recent 
annexation  of  I'olattd.  We  can  easily  trace  the  bound- 
aries and  mark  the  extreme  limits  of  these  two  great 
empires,  by  parallels  of  lutltiiile  and  meridional  lines  of 
longitiiile  ;  but  when  we  lonie  to  ri'dtice  them  to  stpiare 
miles,  or  speak  of  their  contenis  in  acres.  Die  mind  is 
bewildered  by  the  magnitude  of  the  numbers  rcipiired 
to  express  them,  and  forms  but  an  imlistinct  idea  of 
thoir  supt-rflcial  extent. 

No  country  in  the  world  is  liotter  adapted,  from  situ- 
ation, climate,  and  prodticts,  for  extensive  commerce, 
than  China;  yet  no  civilizeil  countrv  has  prolited  less 
by  these  ailvantagcs.      The  happy  distribution  of  its 


wherever  it  may  be  wanted;  others  iit  collecting  the 
silks,  cottons,  and  various  articles  of  taxes,  piild  ill 
kind,  and  di'|iositing  theiit  in  the  public  maga/liios; 
and  the  salt  barges  alone  are  probably  not  lessnniner- 
otis  tlifin  those  wbicli  carry  grain.  It  was  caliiilaled 
that  the  ilipot  of  salt  acciinitilated  at  Tien-sing  for  the 
use  of  tile  capital  and  the  northern  provinces  was  sulli- 
cicitt  for  a  year's  consiintption  lor  thirty  itiillionsol'iKo- 
ple.  This  was  all  brought  up  in  the  ciiitr.'<e  of  the 
sitmnier,  from  the  sea-coast  of  i'clie-kiang  and  Fokien, 
In  sea-going  vessels.  Cakes  of  coal-dtist  and  tori",  for 
fuel,  anil  cakes  made  up  of  various  ingredients  for  gar- 
den manure,  employ  a  multitude  of  barges;  and  wlien 
to  these  are  added  the  various  kinds  tif  vessels  em- 
ployed ill  general  commtircc,  in  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, and  in  the  lisherles  of  the  Interior,  »c  may  be 


numcrtms  rivers,  aiiled  by  arlitlcial  canals,  atl'onls  an    sure  that  the  mintbcr  of  persons  who  I'liriNtuiilly  rtisido 
almost  uninterrupted  water  coiuniuiiicition  from  the    upon  the  water  amounts  to  many  millluus. 
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COMMEBCE  OF  TUB  UNITKD   STATES   WITH   L'lllNA,  mOM    OCTODEIl  1,  1820,  TO  JCLIT   1, 

1866. 

Ycarrndinir  '. 
8fl|it«niber  aO. 

IS'Jl 

Gxportl. 

1 

Importt. 

Wbervofttiere  wos  in 

Bullion  tnil  Sptclo. 

TonnSK.  ClMred.       | 

UuniMlir.      1       r<>nl(ii.       1 

Total. 

Tolil. 

KipgrUil. 

Importod. 

Anitrieui.   | 

Foi>iri. 

$im,bub 

$8,1102,026 

$4,290,660 

$3,111,161 

$3,391,487 

6,040 

ISti 

fui,'iao 

6,600,138 

5,036,368 

6,242,536 

5,075,012 

$600 

8,186 

IS  '3 

'2^8,376 

4,347,680 

4,686,001 

6,611,426 

3,584,182 

22,036 

9,478 

lSi4 

330,400 

4,970,705 

6,301,171 

6,618,602 

4,408,852 

9,503 

IS.f) 

100,0b9 

5,410,4f;fl 

5,670,615 

7,633,116 

4,628,075 

.... 

8,067 

.... 

18i0 

242,461 

2,324,11:3 

2,506,044 

T,422,1S6 

1,051.505 

• . .  • 

.     4,166 

1827 

2110.802 

3,573,543 

3,864,4(16 

3,017,183 

2,624,818 

8,950 

isas 

2G0,;»6 

1,252,417 

1,482,802 

6,339,lti8 

454,600 

24,390 

3,664 

|8i9 

20(1,759 

1,094,103 

1,354,802 

4,080,847 

601,6'J3 

0,361 

1830 

Totol... 

160,200 

585.903 

742,193 

8,878,141 

79.984 

9.194 

8,501 

.... 

$2,777,412 

$32,907,109 

$:I6,744,5S1 

$52,964,904 

$26,360,008 

$56,120 

69,3.')5 

.... 

is:ii 

$244,700 

$1,046,046 

$1,290,835 

$3,083,205 

$307,024 

5,061 

183-2 

»3U,102 

924,360 

1,200,522 

5,344.907 

4,62,119 

$25,932 

7,282 

1(^3 

M7,774 

8n5,l,8f> 

1,433,759 

7,641,570 

290,4.')0 

0,400 

9,308 

1854 

255,7f)fl 

7.'>4,T27 

1,010,483 

7,892,327 

378,S30 

•  •  •  * 

8,123 

1S3;> 

33B,8(!8 

1,5.12,712 

1,808,680 

5,1:87,187 

1,391,666 

•  >  •  • 

7,104 

is.;(i 

84l,!)0a 

862,701 

1,11I4.2(W 

7,324,816 

418,601 

60 

6,662 

1837 

318,973 

811,018 

030,691 

8,065,337 

1D6,(K!0 

.  -  .  • 

8,798 

1638 

6&5,581 

801.021 

1,516,602 

4,7(14,636 

7i;8,C01 

4,000 

7.314 

18;i'.l 

4311,404 

1,103,137 

l,f«3,001 

3,078,509 

992,603 

6,419 

1840 

Tn.„l... 

409,180 

540,780 

1,009,1160 

6,049,829 

477,003 



8,860 

$.-i,U20,llT 

$8,823,086 

$12,7411,203 

$01,223,223 

$5,646,983 

$36,882 

68,876 

.... 

1811 

$716,322 

$485,494 

$1,200,810 

$3,095,C,S8 

$420,692 

$485 

4,870 

181:.' 

737,509 

700,888 

1,444,.TO7 

4,1  34.645 

006,714 

7.259 

304 

[•HT 

1,7K>,3')3 

663,i)05 

2,41S!5S 

4,:;86,500 

571,(160 

•  •  t  . 

13,632 

lS4t+ 

1,110,023 

640,918 

1,760,941 

4,!31,'.5.') 

506,155 

.... 

15,035 

IvU)! 

2,07'.',341 

10fl,flW 

2,276,996 

7,285,914 

168,860 

27,107 

17,477 

I'iltit 

1,178,188 

153,f*3 

1,331,741 

6,6f3,8SI 

112,674 

.... 

13,697 

l-^Tt 

l,708,(iW 

124,2'.1) 

1,S32,8S4 

6,583,343 

33,308 

•  .  .  • 

12,334 

IM^' 

2,003,62,') 

126,388 

2,190,013 

8,083,490 

72,013 

.... 

17,U)0 

184  1 

l,4«0,C4fi 

122,279 

1,588,224 

6,513,785 

9,i:07 

.... 

11,740 

Is  (1+ 

Toliil... 

l.-l  8,5,901 

119,260 

1.006,217 

6,593,402 

25,000 

17,830 

3,106 

*11,21I4,UI)2 

$3,345,224 

$17,040,186 

$57,000,736 

$2,683,648 

$2T,b92 

130,930 

3,470 

Is'ilt 

$2,1.W,94.5 

$329,342 

$2,4.«5,2S7 

$7,005,144 

$147,475 

46,817 

10,198 

18  lit 

2, 480,  (MM) 

lSii,lll 

2,003,177 

1()„')93,160 

19,728 

$281 

67,264 

21,r.07 

IS  31 

3,212,t)74 

524,418 

3,736,992 

10,573,710 

489.344 

60,041 

24,808 

I'v4t 

I,2i)3,92;) 

104,163 

1,!198,0,SS 

10,500,329 

l.'.5,588 

108,174 

68,168 

18.647 

is..r>t 

i,5;i3,or>7 

180,372 

l,71'),42!l 

11,048,720 

074,1 83 

.... 

101,660 

16,768 

ISiiit 

2,048,244 

1)09,9113 

2..')58,237 

10,4r>4,4.16 

63il,692 

1,000 

85,438 

10,467 

*  0  months  to  June  30.  t  1  year  to  Jnnc  30. 

All  foroign  oommerco  i»  systcmntically  discouraged,  tlipm  capable  of  admitting  the  largest  European  ships, 
The  I'Xtint,  fertility,  and  variety  of  their  soil  and  rli-  and  all  of  them  safe  and  sufficiently  deep  for  the  vcs- 
niate,  happily  situated  between  the  extremes  of  heat  sels  of  the  country.  Every  creek  (ir  haven  has  a  town 
iind  eold,  partaking  of  the  advantages  of  both,  without  or  city  ujion  it ;  the  inhabitants,  w  ho  abound  beyond 
experiencing  tlie  inconveniences  of  cither,  supply  the  credibility,  are  mostly  of  a  trafficking  mercantile  east, 
diincse  with  the  productions  of  almost  all  the  world  and  a  great  part  of  them,  from  their  necessary  employ- 
besides,  whether  to  minister  to  the  necessities,  the  ment  in  the  fishery,  which  supplies  them  with  a  prin- 
comforts,  or  the  luxuries  of  their  numerous  popula- 
tion; :nid  leave  this  great  empire,  as  a  nation,  almost 
lmle|H'ndcnt  of  foreign  supplies  through  the  medium  of 
loniniercc.  .Satialied,  or  nft'ecting  to  be  satisfied,  with 
the  priKllgal  bounty  of  nature,  jealous  of  strangers,  and 
(.'overaed  by  a  gradation  of  arbitrary  despots,  the  C'hi- 
jiese  long  consiilered  it  as  a  favor  bestowed  on  for- 
fijjners  to  open  any  of  their  ports  for  the  interchange 


cipal  article  of  their  subsistence,  are  accustomed  to  the 
sea,  and  the  management  of  shipping."  From  Java 
alone  they  import  birds'  nests  to  the  value  of  half  a 
million  dollars  annually  ;  the  sea-slug  or  biche-de-mer 
(kololhurin),  from  the  coast  of  New  Holland,  Timor, 
and  adjoining  islands,  to  a  still  greater  extent ;  sharks' 
tins  from  the  same  quarter;  copper  from  Japan,  and 
tin  from  Ibintnm  ;  pepper,  areca-nut,  spices  of  diffcr- 
of  loiinmidities.     'I'lie  revenue  derived  from  this  limit-    ent  kinds,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  red-wood  for  dyeing. 


cil  intercoursi!  was  of  little  or  no  importance  at  the 
ehief  scat  of  government. 

A  very  extensive  inten-ourse  is  carried  on  by  them 
with  .lapan,  the  I'hilippine  Islands,  Java,  Smniitrn, 
Timoi'.  (ielolo,  and  the  great  island  of  Dorneo,  in  all 
of  whieli  are  found  niultitudrs  of  Chinese,  living  in 
hill  its  of  peaceful  iiuliistry,  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
idle  1111(1  less  civilized  natives,  conducting  the  concerns 
of  tnide,  <  ultivating  the  ground,  ami  exercising  all 
the  viirioiis  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts;  in  no 
phiie,  however,  varying  in  the  sniallist  degree  their 
orifjiiiul  elianictcr.  Hut  tliongli  the  Chinese  sprcail 
themselves  over  every  part  of  the  Asiatic,  and  into 
in.iiiv  of  the  I'lilynesian  islands,  there  seems  to  be  no 
reiiproeity  of  commerce  by  the  vessels  of  those  lonn- 
tiies  visiting  the  |H)rts  of  Cliina,  excepting  some  ten 
or  twelve  jiiiiks  that  Miinually  visit  the  southern  ports 
of  I'okien  from  Japan,  and  jierhaps  as  many  from 
Coeliin  China.  "  Krom  (;aiiton,"  says  Lord  IMiicart- 
iiey,  "to  'I'en-chou-foo,  at  the  entrance  of  the  (iulf  of 
IV-tehe-lee  (to  say  nothing  of  the  ctmntry  w  ithin  tho 
Uulf  itself),  is  an  extent  of  coast  of  near  two  thonsaml 


tortoise-shell,  pearl-shell,  coral,  camphor,  wax,  and  a 
variety  of  articles,  generally  iiroduced  or  collected  by 
their  own  countrymen  resident  in  the  islands  of  the 
East. 

The  Chinese  levy  no  specific  duties  on  the  articles 
imjiortcd,  nor  oil  ralonm  duties  on  the  cargoes;  the 
only  impost  is  on  the  ship  itself,  and  is  estimated  by  o 
rule  as  absurd  as  it  is  partial  and  unei)ual.  They 
measure  the  length  from  the  centre  of  the  foremast  to 
the  centre  of  the  mizen-mast,  and  the  breadth  is  taken 
I'lose  aliaft  the  mainmast.  The  length  is  then  multi- 
]died  by  tli(^  breadth,  and  tho  [iroduct,  divided  by  ten, 
gives  the  measurement  of  the  (.hip.  All  ships,  accord- 
ing to  this  measurement,  are  classed  under  first,  sec- 
ond, or  third  rates;  all  other  vessels,  however  small, 
are  classed  as  third-ratc"<.  Hy  this  rule  a  ship  of  a 
hundred  tons  wonhl  pay  from  iJ4(KI0  to  ifftOOO,  and  a 
ship  of  a  thousand  not  above  double  that  sum. 
j  Uerenue. — To  ascertain  exactly  or  even  approxi- 
mately the  revenue  of  the  Chinese  Em])irc  is  almost 
impossible.  In  1.W7,  Trigault,  a  French  missionar}:, 
stilted  it  at  'JO.tHMVOOO  taels— the  tael  being  equal  to 


inilcH,  inilcntud  with  inuumcrablu  harbors,  many  of  {  about  5.<.  Ui/,  English,  or  $1  2&  United  States  currency. 
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In  1655,  Nleuhoff  egtiraated  It  at  108,000,000  taels. 
Twelve  years  later,  Magelhuens  reckoned  it  ut  about 
£4,000,000  DterliDg.  In  1721,  it  was  calculated  to 
have  risen  to  £10,000,000  or  X14,000,000  sterling.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  was  given 
by  Sir  George  Stounton  at  £66,000,000 ;  of  which  sum, 
however,  little  more  than  a  lifth  was  transmitted  to 
Pekin.  According  to  the  Chinese  constitution  each 
province  is  obliged  to  support  itself,  and  to  transmit 
a  certain  surplusage  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Em- 
peror and  liis  court.  The  manner  in  which  the  items 
of  the  revenue  arc  divided  arc  thus  stated  by  De 
Guigucs,  the  last  authority  on  this  subject: 

Ta«ti. 

Income  in  money 27,ii«7,O0O 

K(|iiul  revcniio  In  kiiiil  fnmi  Kfulii 'i7.'.l«7,OiiO 

Tax  oti  tlio  second  crop  in  tin'  Konthcm  provinces.  *il,S(>*t,(KW 

GHbc'l,  coal,  transit  iliitics 6,47'.l,40il 

Customs  at  Canton t*ni),iH)0 

Kovcnuc  from  siik,  i>orci>Iiiiii,  etc 7,OOi>,000 

Taxes,  licences,  tonniice  duties 4.iifll),l)00 

Total 8i»^13,-«)0 

Till  within  .t  few  years  ago.  Canton  was  the  principal 
mart  for  foreign  commerce,  and  was  in  fact  tlie  only 
port  open  to  foreigners.  In  virtue  of  the  treaties, 
however,  concluded  at  the  termination  of  the  war  with 
Kngland,  four  additional  ports  have  liecn  thrown  open, 
viz.,  Shanghai,  Ningpo,  I'oo-chow,  and  Amoy.  Tuder 
the  re»i)cctive  heads  of  these  articles  will  be  found  de- 
tailed accounts  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  dis- 
tricts in  which  they  are  re8|)ectivcly  situated.  The 
foreign  commerce  of  China,  as  more  fully  detailed  lie- 
low,  may  be  rouglily  estimated  at  between  20  and  2o 
millions  sterling.  This,  however,  beurs  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  inland  trade.  It  has  \>een  asserted 
that  there  is  a  greater  amount  of  tonnage  belonging  to 
the  Chinese  than  to  all  tlie  other  nations  of  the  world 
combined  ;  and  from  tlie  length  anil  numlx-rof  the  ca- 
nals, and  the  myriads  of  Imats  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  enormous  inland  trade  of  the  empire,  it  is  l)e- 
licved  that  this  statement  is  not  very  wide  of  the  truth. 

The  mode  of  conducting  the  trade  is  fully  ilcserilied 
in  the  Chineie  ('(inimercial  iluide,  where  the  forms  of 
custom-house  blanks  are  given  both  in  English  and 
Chinese.  Tlio  foreigners  themselves  employ  clerks 
called  lingui.sla  to  transact  their  business,  and  these 
linguists  act  also  in  many  transactions  as  brokers. 
Every  Chinese  who  intends  to  engage  in  trade  in  this 
capacity,  or  as  a  trader,  previously  learns  to  6|)eak 
English  by  studying  manuscript  vocabularies  in  which 
the  English  sounds  of  words  and  phrases  aru  written 
underneath  in  the  Chinese  character,  the  student  ol>- 
tainiiig  the  assistance  of  more  advanced  scholars  to 
correct  his  pronunciation.  The  idioms  of  tlie  English 
learned  in  this  rim  iwe  manner  are  cliietiy  Chinese, 
which  c.\ptaiiis  the  inverted  arrangement  of  sentences 
in  the  Canton  English,  as  this  jargon  is  called,  and  the 
utter  disregard  paid  to  gender,  number,  |)erson,  time, 
and  other  proprieties  eonside'ed  of  iinportaiice  in  most 
languages.  The  whole  trade  i.'i  conducted  in  this  mea- 
gre gibberish,  which  the  natives,  however,  suppose  to 
be  as  copious  and  correct  as  foreigners  themselves 
speak,  but  which  hanlly  serves  even  the  coinnion  pur- 
poses of  trade  and  housebuld  need,  much  less  enables 
the  two  parties  to  exchange  ideas  n|Hin  recondite  snl>- 
jects.  Much  of  the  misunderstanding  and  trouble 
exixrienced  in  daily  intercourse  with  the  Chinese  is 
doubtless  owing  to  this  ini|)erfect  niedinni,  for  they 
seldom  take  the  trouble  to  ascertain  if  tlieir  idea  of 
what  is  tobl  them  is  the  correct  one  ;  and  mutual  vex- 
ation and  ill-will  arise,  when  one  p  ./ty  linds  bis  orders 
to  have  been  heedlessly  performed,  and  the  other  that 
his  efforts  to  please  have  only  earneil  maledictions  in- 
stead of  commendation.  These  petty  annovances  have 
also  had  more  serious  results  in  strengthening  the 
national  dislikes,  and  still  farther  separating  those 
who  originally  intended,  perhaps,  to  cmlurc  each  other 
only  so  long  us  they  could  make  gain  thereby. 


Canton 
Amoy 
Ningpo 
Foo-cliow 
Shall  glial 


The  total  amount  of  the  exports  and  Imports  of  the 
five  towns  now  open  to  foreign  commerce  is  given  in 
the  subjoined  table  for  1845: 

Imports  In  tcsbcIs  of  all  nations , .  jC:t,n40,D42 
Kxports  in  vuSHdla  of  all  nations  .    0.0',i2,726 

Iiiipons  In  British  vessels 147,494 

Kxports  In  Urltlsh  vcssoIb 184,781 

ImporU 18  000 

Kxports 19,(100 

Imports 1011,000 

Kxports 85,000 

Imports 1.22;),980 

Exports 1,347,063 

The  contraband  trade  in  opium  is  estimated  to 
amount  to  upward  of  40,000  chests,  at  a  sale  price  of 
nearly  £5,000,000  sterling,  which  with  the  pearls,  gold 
and  silver  ware,  precious  stones,  and  other  articles 
smuggled,  will  swell  the  total  of  the  foreign  trade  to 
about  £21,000,000  sterling  annually,  exclusive  of  the 
Russian  trade  at  Kitikhta.  The  consumption  o*'  tea  in 
England  is  about  60,000,000  of  pounds  anmiallv;  in 
the  i:nited  States  it  is  about  20,000,000 ;  in  the  Netli- 
erlands,  2,000,000;  in  Russia,  f), 000,000 ;  in  Germany, 
.3,000, (KK);  in  New  South  Wales,  4,000,000;  in  Spain 
and  France,  3,000,000.  The  aggregate  consumption  of 
tea  in  (Ihina  itself  has  been  estimated,  though  not  on 
very  good  authority,  at  about  700,000,000  of  pounds. 
The  prospects  of  tlio  rapid  extension  of  the  foreign 
trade  with  China  are  not  very  promising,  except  in  a 
few  articles.  The  raw  produce  furnished  from  that 
country  is  very  trifling,  silk  and  alum  being  the  chief, 
and  there  is  in  the  mean  time  little  prospect  of  anv 
great  increase  in  the  exportation  of  her  manufactured 
articles,  except  tea  and  silk  goods.  The  opium  trade 
has  been  for  many  years  between  three  and  four  mil- 
lions sterling  in  excess  of  the  regular  exchange  of  com- 
modities, and  the  drainage  of  the  country  for  this  bal- 
ance will  probably  go  on  us  long  as  the  taste  for  this 
|»niiciou3  narcotic  continues,  or  there  is  any  siwcio  to 
pay  for  it.  To  legalize  the  opium  trade  would  niike 
no  material  difference  in  the  exportation  of  specie,  as 
long  as  the  balance  <if  imports  so  greatly  exceeds  the 
exports.  England  may  make  every  eftbrt  to  supply 
China  with  her  manufactures,  but  so  long  as  the  Chi- 
nese furnish  so  little  that  she  wants  beyond  a  supply 
of  tea,  it  IS  dilKcult  to  perceive  with  what  they  are  to 
pay  for  all  the  cottons  and  woolens  they  may  be  ex- 
|iectcd  to  buy. 

The  Chinese  apjK'ar  to  have  no  regular  estaldished 
system  of  credit  among  themselves,  and  the  only  cir- 
culating medium  in  the  shape  of  coin  is  a  small  piece 
of  base  metal  (^copiier,  tin,  or  lead  mixed),  of  the  value 
of  the  one-tliousandth  part  of  six  shillings  and  eiglit- 
pcnce,  of  little  more  intrinsic  value,  in  fact,  than  a 
cowrie-shcU,  which  the  1  'hinese,  as  well  as  the  Hindus, 
would  seem  once  to  have  nseil ;  as  the  same  character 
in  their  language  which  signifies  a  iiliell  signifies  also 
money  and  wealth,  and  it  ('liters  into  the  composition 
of  cliaracters  which  represent  hui^inif,  felling,  puili'i;;,  etc. 
Silver  in  small  ingots  is  used  in  conimerec,  but  they 
liavc  no  determinate  value,  the  price  Itnctuating  with 
the  demand,  as  in  other  articles  of  commerce.  The 
high  rate  of  interest  op<"ratcs  as  a  discouragement  to 
mercantile  speculations,  and  the  rigor  of  corporal  pun- 
ishment is  added,  with  the  view,  as  it  won.d  apjicar, 
of  deterring  the  most  hardy  speculator.  The  law  siiys, 
"  wlioov('r  shall  leinl  cither  money  or  goods,  slinll  (Uily 
receive  three  parts  in  the  hninlrcd  per  inonlli,"  and 
that  "how  much  soever  may  lie  sulj'crcd  to  accumu- 
late, the  capital  shall  remain  the  same."  It  is  lent 
from  month  to  month,  and  if  the  lender  should  com- 
plain of  the  interest  not  being  punctually  paid,  the 
liorrowcr  is  subject  to  the  punishment  of  ten  stripes  of 
the  bamboo  the  lirst  month,  twenty  the  second,  and 
so  on.  The  legal  rate  of  interest,  however,  is  schhiin 
paid,  and  in  large  transactions  among  business  men  it 
is  from  12  to  15  jier  cent,  jior  annum.  The  liorrowcr 
makes  a  H|iecial  agreement  with  the  lender  for  a  rate 
of  interest  varying  between  these  two  sums, 
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On  tho  29th  August,  1842,  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  licforo  Nankin,  on  board  of  tho  CnrnwiiUu,  by 
Sir  Henry  Pottinger  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and 
liv  Ke-ying,  Elcpoo,  and  Niu-kien,  on  the  part  of  the 
Emperor  of  China.  The  most  important  provisions  of 
tlie  treaty  wore,  lasting  peace  and  friendship  lictwecn 
the  two  empires  ;  China  to  pay  twenty-one  millions  of 
dollars  during  that  and  the  three  succeeding  years; 
tlio  ports  of  Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow,  Ningpo,  and 
Shiinghtti,  to  be  thrown  open  to  foreign  trade;  con- 
Bul'ir  othcers  to  be  appointed  by  foreign  powers  to  re- 
side lit  tlicse  places;  regular  and  just  tarilfs  of  import 
anil  exiMjrt  and  inlmd  transit  dues  to  bo  established 
and  published ;  the  island  of  Ilong  Kong  to  be  ceded 
in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic  majesty,  her  heirs,  and 
suiccuKors ;  and  correspondence  to  l)e  conducted  on 
terms  of  perfect  equality  between  the  ofBcers  of  both 
goverimienta.  To  this  important  treaty  tho  emperor 
signilied  his  assent  on  the  8th  of  September,  and  on 
tlie  31»t  of  December  it  was  ratified  by  the  British 
government.  In  June,  1843,  the  ratifications  were  ex- 
chiiiiged  at  Hong  Kong,  which  was  thun  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  proclamation,  and  the  functionaries  of  gov- 
ernment ap|)ointcd. 

Tlie  announcement  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin  excited 
coniiidoralile  sensation  in  Europe  and  America,  cliiefly 
in  tlie  commercial  circles ;  and  agents  were  sent  to 
t'liiiia  from  the  governments  of  Belgium,  Holland, 
Prussia,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  most  of  them  had 
interviews  with  Ko-ying  at  Canton  before  he  returned 
to  court.  France  and  the  United  States  of  America 
sent  cinbassailors  extraordinary  to  t!.o  court  of  Pekin, 
but  neitl  or  of  them  went  farther  than  Canton.  Ke- 
ving  having  been  reai)pointed  commissioner  for  the 
purpose,  a  treaty  was  signed  lietweon  China  un<l  the 
United  States,  embodying  all  the  important  stipula- 
tion!! nf  the  treaties  and  con'mcrcial  regulations  agreed 
to  with  Kngland,  and  providing  further  for  the  erection 
of  hospitals,  chapels,  and  cemeteries  nt  the  live  ports; 
for  permission  to  ships  of  war  to  visit  any  part  of  the 
coiists  of  China ;  and  for  the  extension  of  these  privi- 
leges to  all  nations.  The  lutiticatioris  of  this  treaty 
were  exchanged  on  Blst  December,  1845.  The  French 
eniliMsador  having  also  arrived  at  Canton,  and  entered 
into  negotiation  with  Ke-ying,  a  treaty  was  concluded 
between  them  at  Whamiioa  on  the  basis  of  that  of  the 
United  States. 

Their  naval  arcliitecture  wears  the  stamp  of  great 
antiquity,  and  is  exceedingly  grotesque.  They  have, 
in  fact,  made  little  progress  in  maritime  navigation, 
from  tlio  inveterate  dislike  of  tho  government  to  all 
foreign  intercourse,  and  to  all  innovation.  The  very 
same  kind  of  vessels  as  those  described  by  Marco  Polo 
at  the  port  near  st  to  Pekin,  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  found  without  variation  by  Lord  Macartney,  five 
hundred  years  afterward,  and  accurate  to  the  Italian's 
de.scription,  even  to  the  number  of  compartments  into 
which  the  hold  of  each  vessel  was  divided.  They  had 
anehors  of  wood,  and  roi>cs  and  sails  of  bamboo.  The 
boats  and  barges  for  internal  commerce  and  communi- 
"atiori  are  very  varied,  generally  comiuodious.  espe- 
cially the  passage-boats  on  the  grand  canal,  and  all  of 
them  suited  to  the  deiith  and  velocity  of  the  stream, 
and  the  width  of  the  locks  and  llood-gates  of  the  re- 
spective canals  uiul  rivers  wliicli  tliey  are  intended  to 
navigate.  These  vessels  are  so  numerous  as  almost  to 
supersede  the  necessity  of  land-carriage ;  and  the  most 
common  and  convenient  mode  of  traveling  in  China  is 
ill  barges,  which  are  generally  (irovidi'd  with  cabins 
for  sleeping,  and  a  kitchen  and  utensils  for  cooking 
vietuals.  Their  military  navy  is  unworthy  of  the 
name.  It  consists  of  n  tlotilla,  whose  principal  occu- 
pation is  that  <if  conveying  soldiers  wlierc  tliey  may 
be  wanted,  and  looking  after  |>irates  and  smugglers. 
An  laiglisli  frigate  would  beat  the  wliole  naval  force 
ofCliiua.— (iitoziKii,  Du  llALUii),  Uakuuw,  DkUuiu- 
Niis,  etc. 


The  principal  articles  of  export  from  China  arc  tea 
and  raw  silk ;  and  of  these  the  following  quantities 
have  been  exported  during  the  ten  years  ending  1st 
July,  1858 : 

Tka  F.xroBTKii  raosi  Ciiima  to  tue  Umteii  Kingdom. 


Year  cndlOK  June.  Poundi. 

1851 64,020,000 

1862 66,187,000 

I860 72,UliO,000 

IS.'U 77,217,000 

185.'5 8fl,60'.i,000 

1850 oi,o;aooo 


Yeftr  ending  June,  Poundi. 

1844 50,618,600 

1S46 B:t,57(),2tlO 

1846 67,684,600 

1847 53,865.000 

1848 47,6114,800 

184!) 47,242,0mO 

1850 53,1)61,000 

Thus,  in  the  last  seven  years,  the  quantity  of  tea 
shipiied  from  China  to  tho  United  Kingdom  has  be- 
come nearly  doubled,  and,  even  compared  with  1852,  is 
nearly  one  half  more.  But,  as  we  have  already  inti- 
mated, it  is  as  important  a  question,  as  regards  the 
exchanges  with  China,  what  progress  has  been  made 
in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States.  These  have 
been  as  follows : 

Tea  KxronTEO  from  Cuina  to  tue  United  States. 
Year  ending  Jane.        Poundi. 


Year  ending  June.  Pounde. 

18411 18,072,000 

ia')0 81,767,000 

IRSl 28,700,000 

1852 34,834,000 


18f)3 40,974,000 

1864 27,807,000 

1866 31,51,f),000 

18.'>0 40,240,000 


From  these  two  tables  it  appears  that  since  1819,  only 
seven  years  ago,  the  quantity  of  tea  exported  from 
China  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  tlie  United  Stat«9 
has  increased  from  05,314,000  lbs.  to  131,280,000  lbs. 
Since  1852  the  increase  has  been  from  99,471,000  lbs. 
to  131,28-2,000  lbs.  Then  as  to  silk:  the  entire  ex- 
jjorts  from  China  to  tho  United  Kingdom,  eleven  years 
ago,  amounted  only  to  10,727  bales.  In  the  year  end- 
ing June,  1848,  there  were  17,229  bales,  since  which 
time,  particularly  during  the  last  four  years,  they 
have  very  rapidly  increased.  The  following  table 
shows  the  export  in  each  year: 

Sll.liS   EXrORTKU  TO  Till;    UnITKI)    KlSODOM   FBOM   CUlNA, 


Year  ending  Juno  30.  Bales. 

1S«) 17,228 

1,S50 16,134 

1861 22,143 

1852 28,040 


Year  ending  June  30.  Bnlifl. 

1853 2.\571 

1854 61,1143 

1S.V) 51,486 

1856 65,4S» 


iMi'ouTS  OF  Silks 

INTO  TUB  Unitku  .States. 

Year  ending 
Juno  30. 

Piece 
(iuode. 

Searing 
Slill. 

Enibroid- 
eriee. 

Raw. 

Others. 

1853 

1N64 

1866 

7:3,143 
1,065,510 
1,372,866 

3.497 

2,353 

111,786 

485,950 

174,558" 

9,104 

317,467 
748,467 
4W>,770 

7,S06 

20,420 

1,916 

Statement  of  Chinese  Parhenoers  and  Tonnage  to  Cal- 
ifornia. 


Yeara. 

Vl'tMls. 

Tonnage. 

Pafleengen. 

1849 

18 
22 
85 
84 
54 
62 
87 

3,700 
7,708 
11.700 
43.144 
26,.')35 
28,021 
15,627 

323 

447 

2,710 

18,434 

4,310 

15.063 

3,212 

1850 

1861 

li*2 

1853 

1864 

1S65 

Total.... 

297 

136,836 

44,511 

Statement  of  Kmkiration  of  CiiiNEfiR  to  their  own  Coun- 
try. AN1>  ToNSAiiE  EMri.OYKl). 


1            Yean. 

Veenole. 

Tonnage. 

Pauengen. 

18.M 

90 
120 

K» 
113 

92 

51,241 

72,5:i6 

53,340 
85,6118 
73,093 

201 
2.  (WO 
4,4115 

2,386 
3,328 

1S62 

18f>3 

IS.'H 

1855 

Total.... 

510 

335,977 

12,430 

China  Porcelain.  This  manufacture  is  first  men- 
tioned in  history  in  1531 :  it  was  introduced  into  Kii- 
gland  in  the  sixteenth  century.     Porcelain  was  made 

I  at  Dresden  in  170(i;  fine  ware  in  England,  at  Chelsea, 
1752;  at  How  In  IT.W;  in  various  other  parts  of  En- 

'  gland,  about  17(10;  and  by  the  ingenious  Josiah  Wedg- 
wood, who  much  improved  the  British  manufiicture,  in 
Sturt'ordshire.  17(12  et  eeq. — II.WDX.  See  Pi)Iicki..\ix. 
China-root  (tier.  Chinawurzil ;  Du.  C/iiiKiintrtel, 
Vr.tSijitiiii;  h'squiiie ;  Syt.  llutz  C/'iitH.  (\iiv'':n'-n;  Arab, 
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Shubiinie),  the  root  of  a  species  of  climber  (Smilax  Chi- 
na, I.inii.).  It  comes  from  tlie  West  Indies,  as  well  us 
from  C'liina ;  but  that  from  the  latter  is  Ixjst.  It  is  ob- 
long and  thick-Jointed,  full  of  irregular  knots,  of  a  red- 
disli-brown  color  on  the  outside,  and  a  pale  red  within ; 
while  new,  it  will  snap  short,  and  look  glittering  with- 
in; if  old,  the  dust  flies  from  it  when  broken,  and  it  is 
light  nnd  kcoky.  It  should  be  chosen  large,  sound, 
heavy,  and  of  a  pale  red  color  internally.  It  is  of  no 
value  if  the  worm  be  in  it. — Miluukm's  Oriental  Com- 
merce. 

Chints,  or  Chintz  (Fr.  Indiennei;  Ger.  Xitze ;  It. 
Imliaiie;  Uuss.  <!>'ii ;  Sp.  Chiles,  Xiiriiza),  a  peculiar  ))Ut- 
tern  uixin  printed  calicoes,  in  which  flowers  and  other 
devices  are  printed  in  >i\c  or  six  diflerent  colors,  upon 
white  and  colored  grounds,  A  good  chintz  pattern  in 
fast  colors  is  one  of  the  most  surprising  and  diflicult 
cflbrts  uf  the  art.  It  wus  lirst  manufactured  in  tlie  Kast 
Indies,  but  is  now  largely  manufactur'  >l  in  Europe, 
particularly  in  Great  Dritain. — .sVc  Cai.hk, 

Chocolate  (L)u.  Vhoculadc;  l'"r.  Chitciilal;  Germ. 
iScAoio/ii/c  ;  It.  Ciuccolala ;  Vort,  Chocalatf  ;  liuss.  <SVAu- 
Miitl ;  Sp.  Chvcvlale),  a  kind  of  cake  or  confection,  pre- 
pared principally  from  the  cucao-nut.  Tlie  nuts  are 
flrst  roasted  like  collce ;  nnd  being  reduci^l  to  jiowdir 
and  mixed  with  water,  tlic  paste  is  put  into  tin  moulds 
of  the  desired  i-hapc,  in  which  it  speeilily  hardens,  be- 
ing, when  taken  out  and  wrapped  in  paper,  (it  for  the 
market.  Uesides  cacao,  the  Spani.xb  use  vanilla,  sugar, 
ma'/.e,  etc.,  in  the  preparation  of  chocolate.  C'liuco- 
late  was  lirst  introc' "ced  into  Europe  from  ilcxico  about 
A.ii.  loiO.  It  was  sold  in  the  Lonilun  coftce-houses 
soon  after  their  establishment  in  KiJO. — TatUr. 

"Alike  easy  to  convey  and  employ  as  an  aliment, it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  nutritive  and  stimulating 
particles  in  a  small  compass.  It  has  been  said  with 
truth  that,  in  Africa,  rice,  gum,  and  </ica  butter,  assist 
man  in  crossing  the  deserts.  In  the  New  Worhl,  choc- 
olate and  the  flour  of  maize  have  rendered  accessible  to 
him  the  table-lands  of  the  Andes,  an<l  vast  uninhabit- 
ed forests." — 11i'mbui.i>tV  Personal  Aarrutice,  vol,  iv. 
p.  234,  Engl,  trnnsl. 

Christiana,  the  capital  of  Norway,  situi.tud  at  the 
bottom  of  a  lioril  or  gulf,  in  the  province  of  Aggcr- 
huus;  in  lat.  59'  55^'  N.,  long.  10°  4HJ'  E,  Popula- 
tion in  lH\i>,  2G,141,  Cbristiana  is  about  flO  miles 
from  the  open  sea:  the  gulf  is  in  some  places  very 
narrow,  and  its  navigation  somewhat  diflicult;  but  it 
is  suflicienlly  deep  for  tlie  largest  vessels,  having  (i  or 
7  fathomr.  water  close  to  the  quay.  It  is  compulsory 
on  all  ships  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  at  the  .'iiouth  of 
the  bay.  The  trade  of  the  town  is  con8i<lerable.  The 
principal  exports  aro  timlicr  and  deals,  which  are  large- 
ly imported  into  Vjigland  ;  glass,  particularly  bottles  ; 
iron  and  nails,  bones,  smalts,  onk  bark,  etc.  Salted 
and  pickled  lisli,  one  of  the  staple  products  of  Norway, 
is  principally  exported  from  Uergen.  The  deals  of 
Christiana  have  always  U'en  in  the  highest  estima- 
tion— a  consequence  of  the  excellence  of  the  timber, 
and  of  the  care  with  which  the  sap-wood  and  other  ile- 
fective  part.i  are  cut  away ;  and  not,  as  Mr.  Coxe  seems 
to  have  supposed,  of  the  skillful  savting  of  the  plank. 
The  saw-mills  were  fonnerly  liiensed  to  cut  a  certain 
quantity  only,  and  the  proprietors  were  bound  to  make 
oath  that  it  was  not  exceeded. — Coxk'h  1'rartl.i  in  Ihr 
North  iif  F.uropc,  5th  edition,  vol.  iv.  p.  L'H.  Tills  ab- 
surd regulation  no  longer  exists.  There  are  far  fewer 
restrictions  on  industry  and  commcrco  in  Norway  tlinii 
in  Sweden.  In  the  formor,  manufactured  goods  are 
admitted  on  moderate  duties,  and  are  very  generally 
made  use  of.  The  principal  articles  of  Import  are  co- 
lonial produce  ;  iron  and  hardware  ;  machinery  ;  wool- 
en, linen,  and  cotton  goods;  coals,  butter,  wine,  bran- 
dy, etc. ;  corn  is  sometimes  extensively  imported. 

Customt  KeguUitiom. — Within  i!4  hours  after  a  ves- 
sel has  got  to  her  moorings,  the  master  should  deliver 
to  the  collector  his  general  report  as  to  ship  and  cargo, 


or  present  the  requisite  documents  for  having  such  re- 
port made  out  with  the  assistunco  of  a  ehip-broker 
whoso  services  masters  of  foreign  vessels  can  nut  eij 
tirely  dispense  with.  On  m(.king  this  general  report 
the  measuring  bill  is  to  be  exhibited,  and  payment  of 
the  tonnage  and  other  dues  inward  is  to  be  n'ludc.  If 
the  ship  have  not  been  previously  measured  in  Norway 
and  is,  consequently,  not  provided  with  a  Norwegian 
measuring  bill,  she  is  to  be  measured,  to  ascertain  her 
burden  in  Norwegian  commercial  lasts,  fur  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  tonnage  duty.  The  general  report  liav- 
ing  been  made,  the  custom-house  oflicers  in  charge  of 
the  vessel  aro  furnished  with  the  books  for  dellverv 
and  the  discharge  of  the  cargo  commences  under  thJir 
inspection  ;  and  the  cousignees  may  make  their  special 
reports  under  their  responsibility  and  signature.  If 
they  aro  without  precise  information  as  to  the  cun- 
tents  of  any  or  all  of  the  packages  or  bales  to  their 
address,  these  bales  or  packages  may,  at  their  recpiust 
be  opened  in  the  presence  of  the  oflicers  before  report 
is  made.  If  a  consignee  omits  availing  himself  of  this 
permission,  his  |irctending  thereafter  that  mure  or  oth- 
er goods  than  he  had  ordered  or  been  advised  of  have 
been  sent  to  his  address,  will  not  be  attended  to.  In 
the  reports  or  entries  is  to  be  stated  whether  it  is  intend- 
ed to  i)ay  the  duties  forthwith,  whether  the  goods  arc 
intended  for  exportation,  or  whether  they  are  to  be 
landed.  Trior  to  commencing  loading  outward,  the 
master  is  to  give  verbal  notice  of  his  inteiition  at  the 
custom-house.  If  he  have  no  Norwegian  measuring 
bill,  the  vessel  is  to  be  measured.  This  being  done 
the  shipper  or  shippers  of  the  outward-bound  cargo  are 
each  of  them  to  make  their  s)iecial  entries  as  to  tlie 
quality,  weight,  and  measure  of  the  goods  they  mean 
to  load.  A  copy  of  such  entries  is  to  be  deposited  at 
the  custom-house,  nnd  the  loading  commences  under 
the  control  of  the  oflicers.  This  applies  to  all  mixed 
cargoes;  but  if  the  outward-bound  cargo  consist  ex- 
clusively of  wood,  the  shipper  or  shippers  arc  oiilv  lo 
notify  that  they  intend  loading  wood,  without  specifv- 
ing  quantity,  measure,  etc.,  as  the  export  duty  on 
wood  is  charged  according  to  the  burden  of  the  vessel. 
When  the  master  clears  outward,  he  produces  the  prop- 
er documents  for  showing  the  burden  of  his  vessel,  and 
to  w  hat  port  she  belongs,  and  he  is  then,  on  ))roper  ap- 
plication being  made,  provided  with  a  pilot,  who  takes 
his  vessel  to  sea. 

Warehousing.  —  In  Norway  goods  brought  from 
abroad  may  be  bonded  or  warehoused,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  again  exported  at  some  future  period,  (ioods 
entered  for  home  consumption  may  also  be  bonded  fur  a 
certain  period,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  payment  of  tlio 
duties.  The  former  is  called  "tmnsit  tplofl:"  lliat  is, 
depositing  or  warehousing  goods  for  exportation,  sub- 
ject to  transit  duties  only.  The  latter  is  called  "  rnil- 
it  opliii/;"  that  is,  warehousing  or  bonding  on  credit. 

J'lantitOplag. — I 'nder  this  system  goods  from  aliroad 
may  l)e  warehoused  for  exportation  free  of  ini|)ort  duly, 
paying  on  exportation  a  transit  duty,  wliicli  In  niu^t 
cases  is  1-lOth  of  what  tliej'  would  pay  If  entered  lor 
home  consumption.  If  the  goods  are  deposited  In  the 
custom-house  wareluuses,  they  lie  free  of  rent  ur  dues 
during  14  days,  i  id  if  in  private  warehouses,  under 
llie  key  and  sen'  ."the  customs,  dnriiig  six  nio.illis. 
If  they  remain  long,  viz.,  beyond  14  days  in  the  one, 
and  beyond  six  months  in  the  other  case,  they  pay 
rent  or  dues  equal  to  J  of  the  transit  duty  per  month, 
« liich,  after  the  lapse  of  three  months,  as  regards  goods 
in  the  custom-house  warehouses,  is  increased  to  i  of 
the  transit  dut3-  per  month. 

Credit  OpUig. — This  system  allows  most  goods  Im- 
ported from  abroad  lo  be  placed  in  the  owner's  or  im- 
porter's own  warehouses,  under  his  own  lock,  free  of 
iluty,  for  a  given  time,  on  his  reporting  to  the  customs, 
every  three  months,  how  much  he  has  sold,  otherwise 
consumed,  orcxportcd,  and  then  pay  ing  the  duty  on  such 
amount ;  the  custom-house  oflicers,  who  ore  bound  quar- 
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torly  to  cxainino  the  goods,  convincing  themselves  by 
ocular  demonstration  that  no  more  is  missing  than 
the  (jiiantity  reported  to  have  been  talcen  away.  This 
cH'iIit  on  the  duties  in  no  case  to  exceed  two  years 
from  tbu  time  tho  goods  were  imported. 

Dy  way  of  security  for  payment  of  the  duties  on 
which  tho  credit  is  granted,  government  reserve  to 
themselves,  1.  Priority  of  mortgage  on  all  the  goods  in 
question.  2.  Priority,  or  first  right,  in  the  property, 
goods,  and  effects  of  every  description  belonging  to  the 
trudcr  availing  himself  of  this  credit,  in  as  far  as  such 
proiwrty  is  not  previously  legally  mortgaged.  3.  Lib- 
erty Tor  the  custom-house  officers,  when  and  as  often  as 
they  shall  deem  it  expedient,  between  tho  stated  quar- 
terly inspections,  to  loolc  over  tho  stock  on  hand,  witli  a 
view  of  ascertaining  whether  there  remains  sufficient 
value  for  the  duties ;  and  if  they  sec  reason  to  doubt 
this,  full  right,  in  default  of  other  satisfactory  security 
being  offered,  to  seize  tho  stock,  and  to  sell  the  whole, 
or  as  much  as  shall  cover  the  duties.  4.  In  case  of 
death  or  failure  of  tlic  party,  an  equal  riglit  to  sell  forth- 
v:ith  the  whole  of  his  stock  at  public  auction,  and  to 
retain  as  much  of  tho  proceeds  as  shall  cover  the  du- 
ties ;  and  in  cn^u  of  deficiency,  an  established  claim  for 
the  remainder  on  the  estate  of  tlio  deceased  or  bank- 
rupt, OS  the  case  may  be.  In  charging  the  duties  no 
allowance  is  made  for  waste  or  damage  in  the  ware- 
huuses.  The  warehouse  rent  charged  on  goods  bonded 
under  the  transit  system,  in  the  custom-house  ware- 
'  juses,  is  as  follows : 

On  a  quarter  of  wheat  for  the  first  3  |  »    n.Kn"a  ™.  _„„«. 

mouths i"    0'55o8  per  month 

Aftemard 0    M070         " 

*"Iuo"„'tl"  "!.  .".*.!"!?!".!".'■.  .'I'.". ."".'.!  )  »  "-'3**  per  month 

Moiiei/,  M'eighls,  and  Measures, — In  Norway  there 
arc  no  gold  coins.  The  principal  silver  coin,  called  a 
speiics  dollar,  is  divided  into  120  shillings.  There  are 
al.«o  half  species,  or  GO  shilling  pieces  ;  l-Sth  species, 
orilskillingpicces;  l-15th  species,  or  8  shilling  pieces; 
and  what  is  denominated  skillemynt,  or  small  change 
—that  is,  4  and  2  shilling  pieces.  The  species  dollar 
coiituius  31I0-68  Knglish  grains  of  pure  silver,  and  is 
conse<iueutly  worth  is.G\d.  sterling,  tho  par  of  exchange 
belnjj  four  species  dollars  42  C-17  Bkillings  =  i;i.  All 
Norway  coins,  except  tho  small  change,  aro  alloyed 
with  l-7th  copper,  so  that  the  species  dollar  weighs 
M%-'iH  Knglish  grains,  and  its  divisions  in  proportion. 
"■■'iiall  change  coins  aro  alloyetl  with  three  times  their 
weight  uf  copper.  There  are  one  and  two  skilling 
pieces  of  copper. 

Weiijhis  and  Measures,  same  as  at  Coi'ENHAGen  ; 
whifh  see. 

Sh'ipiimi/  Charges. — Tho  various  charges  of  a  puUic 
nature  payable  by  a  ship  of  about  ^00  tons  burden,  eu- 
teriug  the!  port  of  Christiana  with  a  mixed  cargo  on 
Iward,  unloading  there,  taking  on  board  another  cargo, 
and  clearing  out,  are  as  follows : 

£    t.  d. 

1,  Cluxrries  /nimrrf.— Pilot.ii-e  from  Fardor,  at  tho 

muulh  of  t:hri«tUina  Bay,  wliere  all  r-liipB  must 

take  a  pilot  un  board 2    2    2 

11:11  uf  health,  assumiuB  that  the  cnw,  including 

the  niHster,  roiiHlHts  of  14  per^dus 0  17    0 

ToTu'aKe  dues  and  light  money !(  18    8 

lliokers'  fees 1     5    4 

XU    i    U 

2.  Chartiea  Ottdmrd.— Pilotage 0  0    2 

Cuflledues 0  1     7 

Mustei'-rttll  of  rrew 1  0    :> 

I'ltie  or  stake  money 0  ,T    2 

.MeimurinR  1)111 2  l    fi 

('hurily  chest 0  17 

T.innat;!!  dues  and  light  money 10  1 1     1 

lli|,'h(dm  light 0  0    i» 

I'iloUigo  to  Farder 7X0    S 

Uruken**  foes I  ^g  ^\ 

X18    U  II 

A',  ft— Them  in  no  dlfTerenee  between  Iho  ehar(»eH  on  native 

"hips  in  Norwegian  ports  and  privileged  foreign  ships,  that 

l»i  the  ships  of  countries  having  reciprocity  treaties  with  Nor- 


way ;  nor  In  the  duties  on  goods  Imported  by  native  ships  and 
such  privileged  foreign  ships.  Great  Urltaln  Is  a  privileged 
country, 

Tho  shipping  of  Norway  has  declined  consideral^ly 
of  late  years ;  a  proof,  if  any  such  were  wanting,  of  the 
groundlessness  of  the  clamors  kept  up  in  Great  Urltaln 
as  to  tho  supposed  pernicious  influence  of  reciprocity 
treaties  on  shipping. 

Banking. — There  are  no  private  banking  establish- 
ments in  Norway ;  but  there  is  a  public  bank,  having 
its  principal  office  at  Drontheim,  with  branches  at 
Christiana,  Bergen,  and  Christiansand.  It  was  es- 
tablished by  a  compulsory  assessment  in  1816.  Its 
capital  consists  of  2,000,000  species  dollars,  in  transfer- 
able shares,  divided  among  those  who  wers  forced  to 
contribute  to  its  formation.  These  shares  are  now  at 
a  premium  of  30  per  cent.  Its  managers  are  appoint- 
ed by,  and  are  accountable  to,  tho  Storthing  or  Nor- 
wegian Parliament.  It  issues  notes  for  100,  60,  10, 
and  so  low  as  1  species  dollar.  These  notes  should  bo 
payable  in  specie  on  demand ;  but  they  arc  at  a  dis- 
count of  35  per  cent.,  and  aro  paid  by  the  bank  at  that 
rate.  It  discounts  bills  at  twoand  three  months  date  at  G 
per  cent,  per  annum ;  advances  money  on  mortgage  at  4 
per  cent. ;  and  transacts  tho  ordina  .'y  banking  business 
of  individuals.     It  does  not  allow  interest  on  deposits. 

Credit. — Goods  aro  sold  partly  for  ready  money,  and 
partly  on  credit,  but  principally  the  former. 

Commiasion,  etc. — Tho  number  of  brokers  in  Chris- 
tiana is  limited  to  four.  Commission  on  the  sale  of 
goods,  2  per  cent.,  or,  del  credere  included,  3  per  cent, 
lirokerage  is  fixed  by  law  at  5-6ths  per  cent,,  which, 
in  practice,  is  paid  by  tho  sellers. 

Insurance. — All  houses  situated  in  Norwegian  mark- 
et towns  must  be  insured  in  tho  General  Insurance 
Company  at  Christiana,  which  is  guaranteed  by  the 
state.  The  premium  is  moderate,  being,  on  buildings 
situated  in  towns,  j:th,  and  on  thoso  situated  in  the 
country, ith  percent,  Sometimes,however,  when  very 
destructive  fires  occur,  it  is  raised, 

I'rorisimis,  etc. — Christiana  is  not  a  fovorable  jilace 
for  careening  and  repairing  ships  ;  but  supplies  of  beef, 
bread,  water,  anil  other  sea-stores,  may  be  had  as  cheap 
or  cheaper  than  in  any  other  port  of  Norway ;  but  its 
distance  from  the  sea  is  too  great  to  allow  of  its  being 
visited  by  ships  desirous  merely  of  victualing. — We 
have  derived  these  details  froui  various  sources,  but 
principally  from  Consular  Returns. 

'JHmber. — A  standard  Christiana  deal  is  11  feet  long, 
IJ-  inch  thick,  and  U  incites  broad ;  and  01-2  such  deals 
make  a  load.  Freight  of  deals  from  Norway  to  En- 
gland is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  single  deals,  the  stand- 
ard measure  of  which  for  Christiana  and  all  the  south- 
ern ports  of  Norway,  except  Dram  (a  small  town  on 
the  Drammcn,  about  20  miles  southwest  of  Christiana), 
is  11  feet  long  and  H  in  thickness.  A  single  deal  from 
Drnm  is  reckoned  10  feet  long  and  li  inch  thick. 

ISattcHs. — Three  butlens  make  2  deals,  retaining  their 
own  length  and  thickness.  Half  deals  aro  only  count- 
ed as  deal  ends,  if  they  run  under  6  feet ;  but  if  they 
run  6  or  7  feet  long,  then  two  half  deals  are  counted  a 
deal,  retaining  their  own  thickness. 

Knds  of  Deals, — Vour  ends  of  deals,  although  5  feet 
long,  make  but  a  deal  11  fent  long,  retaining  their 
thickness ;  but  as  the  freighters  of  ships  seldom  wish 
to  have  this  assortment,  which  commonly  run  from 
3  to  5  feet,  and  are  taken  on  board  as  stowage,  con- 
sequently for  tho  advantage  of  the  ship  and  not  the 
freighter,  the  ship  ought  to  bear  the  burden. 

Ends  of  /lullens,  called  J.aririck  Palings. — No  less 
than  six  ought  to  be  counted  a  single  deal,  11  feet  long 
and  \\  inch  thick. 

Pale-boards,  when  they  have  their  proper  length,  are 
7  feet  long ;  throe  pnle-bourds  are  counted  a  single  deal. 

Staves  fur  hogsheads  take  up  much  roon) ;  in  conse- 
quence of  whicii  more  than  ten  can  not  be  computed  a 
single  deal. 
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Christopher  (St.),  or  St.  Kitt's,  one  of  the  Brit- 

Ish  West  liiilia  islamia,  I.ccwnrd  group.  Lot.  (Fort 
Smitli)  17°  17'  7"  N.,  lonj,'.  fiU°  i'l'  2"  W.,  4(i  miles 
west-norlhwcat  from  Antigua.  Length,  northwest  to 
southeast,  '2U  miles,  breadth  6  miles,  except  at  its 
southeastern  extremity,  where  a  narrow  tongue  of  land 
extends  toward  the  island  of  Nevis.  Area,  GH  square 
miles.  Population  in  IHIH,  •2:),1'27,  of  whom  nhotit 
2000  are  whiles.  The  island  is  an  irregular  oblong, 
traversed  in  the  centre  from  north  to  south  by  a  mount- 
ain ridge  of  volcanic  origin,  in  the  middle  of  which 
rises  the  perpendicular  craggy  summit  of  Mt.  Rliseni', 
elevation  3711  feet,  ond  overhanging  the  crater  of  an 
extinct  volcano ;  from  this  central  ridgo  the  land 
gradually  and  uniformly  slopes  to  the  sea,  every  por- 
tion of  which  is  a  rich  fertile  soil,  and  highly  culti- 
vated ;  pasture  and  woodlands  ascending  almost  to  the 
mountain  summits.  Four  rivers  water  this  country, 
and  in  the  northeast  there  arc  several  salt  ponds,  pro- 
ducing abundance  of  salt.  Soil  composed  of  loam, 
clay,  and  volcanic  ashes,  in  some  places  with  a  depth  { 
of  75  feet,  resting  on  gravel.  Itrimstone-hill  consists  ! 
of  granite,  limestone,  and  primary  schists.  .Sulphur 
is  found  in  the  central  range,  and  some  indication  of 
silver  ore.  The  climate  is  dry  and  healthy  ;  mean  an- 
nual temperaturo  of  coast  80',  but  the  mornings  and 
evenings  are  cooled  by  sea-breezes.  The  coldest  mouth 
is  February,  the  warmest  August.  Prevailing  winds, 
northeast  and  southeast ;  rains  frequent,  but  not  in 
excess ;  hurricanes  occur  occasionally,  and  a  tcrrilic 
and  fatal  one  nearly  destroyed  the  island  in  1722.  The 
scenery,  especially  the  vale  of  liasselerre,  is  rirh  and 
beautiful.  The  soil  is  particularly  adapted  for  sugar 
plantations.  Chief  towns,  Ilnsseterrc,  the  capital,  and 
Sandy  Point.  Uesides  the  parish  churches,  there  are 
three  Jlethodist  congregations,  and  several  schools. 
This  island  was  discovered  by  (Columbus  in  ll'.l.'l,  and 
Avas  then  densely  peopled  by  ("aribs.  In  \l',i'>  it  was 
simultaneously  taken  possession  of  by  colonies  of  En- 
glish and  French,  and  divided  into  upper  and  lower 
portions.  From  that  period  it  became  the  scene  of 
frequent  and  bloody  contests  l>etween  the  two  nations, 
till  at  l;ist  it  W.1S  linally  ccdc.i    o  the  Ilrilish  in  17S.'!. 

Chronometer  ((ireik  xi>nrnr,  time,  and  /jFTpov, 
me(uure),  a  watch  of  peculiar  construction,  and  greot 
perfection  of  workmunsliip,  used  for  determining  geo- 
grapliical  longitudes,  or  other  purposes  where  time 
must  be  measured  with  extreme  accuracy.  The  chro- 
nometer difl'ers  from  the  orilinary  watch  in  the  princi- 
ple of  its  escapement,  which  is  so  constructed  that  the 
balance  is  entirely  fri'e  from  the  wheels  during  the 
greater  part  of  its  vibration;  and  also  in  having  the 
balance  compensated  for  variations  of  temperature. 
Marine  chronometers  j^i'nerally  beat  half  seconds,  and 
arc  lunig  iu  gimbals,  in  lioxes  aliout  six  or  ilglit  inches 
square.  The  jiocket  chronomeli'r  does  not  diller  in 
appearance  from  the  ordinary  watch,  excepting  that 
it  is  generally  a  little  larger.  Chrononiclers  are  of 
immense  utility  in  navi;;ution  ;  and  ships  going  on 
distant  voyages  are  usually  furnlslu'd  with  several,  for 
the  purpose  of  checking  one  another,  and  also  to  guard 
against  the  cllVcts  of  accidental  derangement  in  any  i 
single  one.  The  accuracy  w  illi  i\  liich  h<jnie  of  the  bet- ! 
ter  sort  of  chriinonielers  have  licen  fomid  to  perform  is 
truly  astonishing  ;  the  error  in  a  two  months'  voyage 
not  exceeding  two  or  three  srconds. — .Sic  Dk.nt  oh  the 
Constntrfitm  anil  Mtintiiifmeiit  nj'  ( 'hr*  tioiue.tivtt, 

Chunam,  tliu  name  given  in  inilia  to  lime.  The 
best,  obtained  by  the  calclnaticin  of  shells,  is  employed 
iu  the  maslicallon  of  betel  (i.bicli  sec),  to  prevent, 
it  Is  said,  its  injuring  the  slcinmih. 

Cider  or  Cyder,  a  \  inous  II(|nor  mailc  from  the 
expressc'd  and  fermented  juice  of  the  ajipl'-.  In  F.n- 
gland,  the  counties  of  Devon  and  Hereford  are  noted 
aa  the  cider  counties;  hut  good  ciiler  is  also  produced 
in  the  counties  of  Uloucester,  Monmouth,  Worcester, 
Dorset,  Somerset,  and  ('ornwall.    Normandy  has  long 


been  known  for  the  excellence  of  its  eider;  ond  con- 
siderable quantities  are  manufactured  in  other  dlstrh  ts 
of  France,  and  also  in  Uclgium,  Germany,  and  in  Norlh 
America. 

In  England  the  manufacture  of  cider  is  almost  en- 
tircly  in  the  hands  of  the  common  farmer,  so  that  llitle 
or  nothing  has  been  done  either  to  improve  the  machin- 
ery or  bring  science  to  l)Caron  the  processes  which  are 
followed.  Hcnco  much  of  the  cider  is  of  inferior  qual- 
ity, and  much  waste  ensues  in  the  manufacture.  The 
apples  for  cider  should  only  be  gathered  when  fidlv 
ripe,  as  it  is  only  then  that  they  contain  their  full  pro- 
portion of  saccharine  matter.  As  the  apples  are  gath- 
ered they  are  laid  in  heaps,  and  arc  allowed  to  lie  thus 
from  15  to  iiO  days,  in  order  to  become  fully  ripe  or 
mellow.  They  are  then  thrown  into  a  stone  troiij;li 
round  which  a  heavy  circular  stone  is  turned  by  nu'ans 
of  one  or  two  horses.  \\\k\\  the  apples  are  thorou(;hlv 
ground,  the  pulp  is  carried  In  pails  to  the  fcrew-pre.s's 
and  poured  into  square  piece  if  hair-clo<h,  the  cdjjes 
of  the  hair-cloth  being  so  folded  over  the  pulp  us  to 
prevent  any  escaping.  The  pulp  is  then  subjected  (o 
pressure,  when  the  juice  escapes,  leaving  a  solid  cake. 
The  juice  is  now  transferred  to  casks,  where  it  rapidly 
undergoes  a  process  of  fermentation,  without  requirhiL' 
any  addition  ;  and  in  three  or  four  days  the  process  is 
completed,  when  it  is  drawn  oft'  into  casks.  The  licst 
cider  is  almost  always  that  in  which  the  process  of  fer- 
mentation has  been  most  slowly  conducted.  When 
the  fermentation  has  been  rapid  the  cider  is  apt  to  run 
to  acidit}'. 

In  France  several  manufacturers  of  cider  have  Intolv 
employed  improved  apparatus  for  mashing  their  ap- 
ples, somewhat  similar  to  that  used  for  nnishing  the 
beet-root  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  and  have  also 
given  special  attention  to  the  management  of  the  proc- 
ess of  fermentation.  The  quality  ofthe  cider  is  said 
to  have  been  thereby  greatly  improved.  The  cakt 
after  its  lirst  pressure  is  sometimes  broken  up  with 
water,  ond  subjected  to  a  second  pressure,  and  the 
juice  it  then  yields  furnishes,  on  fermentation,  an  in- 
ferior cider,  which  must  be  soon  used,  as  it  Avill  not 
keep.  Cider  is  not  lit  to  lie  drunk  till  about  three 
months  after  it  is  mode.  Good  cider  yields  aliout  G 
per  cent,  of  alcohol  on  distillation,  and  thus  contains 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  alcohol  as  the  ordinary  hit- 
ter Indian  nies  ;  but  the  inferior  kinds  do  not  contain 
above  half  that  proportion.  Cider  appears  to  be  a  re- 
freshing and  healthful  drink;  and  the  natives  of  tlie 
counties  in  which  it  forms  the  ordinary  driidi  are  re- 
marked to  be  nearly  exempt  from  stone  and  from 
gravel  complaints. — E.  U. 

Cigars,    .sve  T<in.v(  lo. 

Cincinnati,  the  metropolis  of  Ohio,  copital  of 
llumillon  county,  and  the  largest  ond  most  comnicr- 
cia".  place  west  o4'  the  Alleghany  Mountains.  It  is  sit- 
uated on  tho  right  hank  of  the  Ohio  Kiver,  -155  nules 
l)elow  Pittsburg,  and  1,')-18  miles  above  New  Orleans, 
and  .102  miles  from  AVashington.  It  is  the  largest 
city  ofthe  Mississippi  Valley  north  of  New  Orleans, 
and  the  lifth  iu  population  in  the  United  States.  Pop- 
ulation in  IWMl,  750;  in  IHIO.  2540;  in  1k:!(I,  21,n.il; 
in  IK-IO,  Ai'tflM;  in  1815,  05,000;  in  1850,  ll5,-):)8;  iu 
18.')3,  li;(),ia.  Tho  suburba  have  25,000  inhabitants 
additional. 

This  city  is  near  tho  eastern  extremity  of  a  valley, 
aliout  tW(dvo  miles  in  circumference,  surrounded  by  a 
series  of  hills,  w  liich  ri.se  to  the  height  of  liUO  feet  liy 
ge;itle  and  varying  slopes,  and  are  |iarlly  covered  with 
the  native  forest  trees.  From  the  summit  of  these  hills 
is  presented  a  beautiful  and  pictures(pie  view  of  the 
city  and  valley.  It  is  built  on  two  table  lands,  the 
one  elevated  from  40  to  (iO  feet  above  the  other.  Low- 
water  mark  in  tho  river,  which  is  108  feet  below  the 
upper  part  of  the  city,  is  •lil2  feet  above  tide-water  at 
Alliany,  and  lit!  feet  below  the  level  of  Lake  Erie. 
Covington  and  Newport,  opposite,  iu  Kentucky,  and 
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Fulton  and  tho  adjacent  parts  of  Mill  Creek  township 
un  tlic  north,  arc  but  suburbs  of  Cincinnati,  and  if 
nildcd  to  tlio  above  pupulatiun  would  extend  it  to 
183,000.  The  shore  of  the  Ohio  at  tho  landing  is  sub- 
aluiitinlly  paved  to  low-water  mark,  and  is  supplied 
with  Houtiof;  whurvss,  adapted  to  the  great  rise  and 
fall  of  tho  river,  which  renders  tho  landing  and  ship- 
niii);  of  goods  at  all  times  convenient. 

Tlio  Uhio  Uivur  at  Cincinnati  is  1800  feet,  or  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  and  its  mean  annual  range 
fruiii  low  to  high  water  is  about  50  feet ;  tho  extreme 
rani;e  may  be  about  10  feet  more,  Tho  greatest  de- 
pressions arc  generally  in  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  the  greatest  rise  in  December,  March, 
Mav,  and  June.  The  upward  navigation  is  in  winter 
verv  rarely  suspended  by  floating  ice,  ond  in  some  win- 
ters not  nl  all.  Its  current  at  its  mean  height  is  about 
three  miles  an  hour;  when  higher  or  rising,  it  is  more; 
and  wlien  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed  two  miles 


The  commercial  returns  for  tho  year  1856  show 
that  Cincinnati  has  participated  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  W  ~-t.  The  total  value  of  principal  im- 
ports for  the  yedf  ending  September  1,  1856,  was 
175,205,000,  against  $67,601,000  the  previous  year; 
and  of  exports  $50,744,000,  against  $38,777,000  tho 
previous  year,  sliowing  an  increase  in  the  value  of  im- 
ports of  $7,7U4,000,  and  in  the  value  of  our  exports 
$n,U67,000:  these  figures  do  not  represent  the  total 
value  of  imports  and  exports  at  Cincinnati.  To  the 
value  of  the  imports  10  per  cent,  may  be  added,  and  to 
the  exports  25  per  cent.,  to  embrace  those  articles  not 
included  in  them.    The  figures  then  would  stand  thus : 

Value  of  Imiiorts $82,826,000 

Value  of  exports 63,480,000 

No  record  being  kept  of  imports  by  tho  Cincinnati  cus- 
tom-house officers,  except  those  which  come  under  cus- 
tom-house bond,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  at  its  own 
expense,  keeps  a  record  of  the  imports  and  exports. 
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l850-'tl 


1851-'6J. 


1663- '54. 


1854-'6S. 


A|>|>le!i liorrels. 

ii..r " 

Uiu-ley Uuehels. 

Ik'iins " 

llutter Barriils. 

llutter Kirkius  and  kegs. 

Cum Ilushols. 

Cln'cso Itoxea. 

Ciitton Bales. 

Colluo .Sacks. 

Flour llarrcls. 

llngH Head. 

I.nril Ilurrcls. 

I,«r(l Kegs. 

.ViihissLM Unrrels. 

Tork  and  Hacon  . . .  llo^lieada, 

Pitrk  and  Banoii . . .  Tierces. 

Pork  and  Hacon  . . .  Barrels. 

I'ork  in  bulk founds. 

I'olatres Barrels. 

Hyp Ilusliels. 

.^iigar llogslieada, 

8u!.'ur Barrels. 

Wheat Bushels. 

Whisky Barrels. 


10,084 

1.101 

111,2.%7 

81,037 

8,250 

11,04;5 

489,195 

205,444 

7,103 

91,177 

482,772 

111,484 

80,889 

81,087 

01.400 

0,277 

1,183 

81,506 

14,001 

19,049 

41,303 

29,808 

18,684 

888,060 

244,049 


71,882 

1,609 

89,994 

14,13T 

10,203 

18.720 

063,738 

241.763 

12,770 

95,782 

611,042 

100,084 

80,047 

82,283 

93,132 

10,383 

1,987 

22,501 

17,417 

20,739 

68,318 

80,324 

15,2.ST 

377,031 

272,788 


10,815 

1,118 

226,844 

20,439 

18,484 

11,331 

T2:i,334 

212,.S30 

10,650 

100,138 

449,089 

420,504 

61,744 

20,150 

116,11-i 

15,261 

8.650 

80,517 

27,209 

15,586 

83,070 

44,299 

24,004 

848,049 

230,317 


31,477 

1.841 

280,530 

21,332 

10,842 

11,002 

745.456 

210,S02 

22,513 

91,426 

427,404 

625,273 

76,094 

19,752 

80,430 

12,104 

2,730 

39,337 

27,980 

85.244 

20,5112 

04  461 

2,V441 

408,084 

285,343 


15,071 

1,760 

204,224 

17,173 

10,185 

7,182 

846,670 

183,070 

15.107 

114,118 

842,772 

406,360 

63,054 

14,831 

60.2!;7 

6,047 

6,770 

38,306 

19,197 

20,282 

63,164 

40,963 

19,405 

487,412 

272,166 


In  the  above  table  the  number  of  hogs  docs  not  include  those  driven  iuto  tho  city  or  by  private  conveyance. 


Valve  of  the  rHiNrii-AL  Expoktb  rBOM  thk  Tort  or  CiN- 
nxNATI  KOK  the  YEABS  ENDINO  AuuusT  3l8T,  18J>4-'55. 


Artirln.                        {            ISM. 

I85i. 

,\lioli(i| 

$528,838 

202,216 

237,600 

8as,536 

90,081 

337,701 

1,057,861 

710,960 

440,024 

1,024,000 

1,158,007 

1,307,860 

5,394,681 

2,010,784 

2,922,612 

20,434,0116 

$311,047 

251,604 

122,336 

524,040 

89,426 

454,110 

1,004,476 

602,100 

064,186 

2,096,501 

1,458,000 

1,223,728 

6,378,315 

1,08.'),865 

1,900,8116 

27,300,215 

Heef,  llarrel.H 

IVef,  TierMss 

Umier 

Cheese  

tattle 

I'ottou 

Flour 

bird 

Urdoil 

I'urk  and  Bocun 

Whisky 

Other  .irtleles 

Total 

$38,777,304 

$46,432,780 

— Hint's  Afrrchantti'  MagazUxe.    See  Omo. 

Cinnabar  (Oeriii.  /.initoher;  Du.  Ciuaber,  Vermili- 
oen;  Vr.  Cimmhre ;  It.  Oinabro;  Sp.  Cinabrio;  Kuss. 
Kiii'iinir;  Lat.  Cinimhrinm). 

\iilire.  Cinnabar— a  mineral  substance,  red,  heavy, 
and  lirllliaiit.  It  is  found  in  various  places,  chiefly  in 
(|uieksllver  mines,  being  one  of  tlie  ores  of  that  mc'tal. 
The  einiiabar  of  tho  Philippine  Islands  is  said  to  Imj  of 
the  hi^;hest  color ;  but  tiiat  of  Alnmden,  in  Spoin,  is 
the  riehest.  Tlio  best  native  cinnabar  is  of  a  high 
color,  brilliant,  and  free  from  earthy  or  stony  matter. 

-irl^ciut  C(nHn6«r.—"  When  two  pai'ts  of  mercury 
and  one  of  sulphur  are  triturated  together  in  a  mortar, 
tho  mercury  grodually  disappears,  and  the  whole  as- 
sumes the  form  of  a  black  powder,  formerly  called 
ahiiipa  mineral.    M'hen  this  mineral  is  heated  red  hot. 


it  sublimes ;  and  if  a  proper  vessel  be  placed  to  receive 
it,  a  cako  is  obtained  of  a  fino  red  color.  This  cake 
was  formerly  called  cinnabar ;  and,'Vhen  reduced  to 
a  fine  powder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  rermilion," — Thomson's  Chemistnj. 

Cinnamon  (Du.  Kaneel;  Fr.  Cannelle;  Ger.  Zim- 
met,  Kanehl;  It.  Cdnella;  Lat.  Cinnamomum,  Canella; 
I'ort.  CaneUa;  Sp.  Canela;  Vera,  and  Hind.  Darchinie; 
Arab.  Damini;  Malay  Kaimanii;  Greek  Ktva/tov), 
the  bark  of  the  cinnamon-tree  (_fxiurus  cinnamnmum),  a 
native  of  Ceylon,  where  it  grows  in  great  abundance, 
Cochin  Cliina,  and  perhaps  of  some  other  countries. 
It  is  brought  home  in  bags  or  hales  weighing  92f 
11)3.  each ;  and,  in  stowing  it,  black  jiepper  is  mixed 
with  tlio  bales  to  preserve  the  cinnamon.  Tho  best 
cinnamon  is  thin  and  rather  pliable ;  it  ought  to  be 
about  the  substance  of  royal  paper,  or  somewhat 
thicker ;  is  of  a  light  yellow  color,  approaching  nearly 
to  that  of  Venetian  gold;  it  is  smooth  and  sliiniug; 
fractures  splintery ;  has  an  agreeable,  warm,  aromatic 
flavor,  and  a  mild,  sweetish  taste ;  when  chewed,  the 
pieces  become  soft,  and  seem  to  melt  in  the  mouth ;  it 
is  not  so  pungent  but  that  it  may  bo  borne  on  tho 
tongue  without  pain,  and  is  not  succeeded  hy  any 
after  taste.  Whatever  is  hard,  thick  as  a  half-crown 
piece,  dark-colored  or  Iirowii,  or  so  hot  that  it  can  not 
be  borne,  sliould  be  rejected.  Particular  cnre  should 
be  taken  that  it  l>c  not  false  packed,  or  mixed  with 
cinnamon  of  an  inferior  sort.  —  Milbukn's  Oriental 
Commerce ;  Marshai.i/s  F.ssay. 

The  cinnamon  of  Cochin  China  grows  in  the  dry 
sandy  districts  lying  northwest  of  tho  town  of  Faifoe, 
between  the  15th  and  16th  degrees  of  north  latitude. 
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It  i>  •oforred  In  China  to  the  cinnamon  of  Ceylon. 
The  4'  ual  Imports  into  Canton  anil  olhir  ports  vary 
froni  250,000  to  HOO.OOO  lbs.  There  are  no  fewer  tliun  ten 
varieties  of  this  species  in  the  market.  It  is  nut  cured, 
like  that  of  Ceylon,  by  freeing  it  from  tlio  epidermis, — 
Chawkhuu's  Kmbastj/  to  Nium,  etc.,  p.  475. 

Ci'nnniftofl  Munvpolii. — Down  to  Wi'i,  the  cultivation 
of  cinnamon  in  Ceylon  was  restricted  to  a  few  gardens 
in  the  neighliorhood  of  Colombo,  the  production  and 
sale  of  the  article  beinj;  wholly  monopolized  by  gov- 
cniment.  I'poii  the  transference  of  the  island  from 
the  East  India  Company  to  the  king's  government,  the 
former  agreed  to  pay  XOO,000  a  year  for  400,000  lbs. 
or  4342i  bales  of  cinnamon  ;  it  being  stipulated  that 
if  the  (juantity  collected  exceeded  this  amount  the  »ur- 
j)lu»  triu  to  be  bumiil.'  Hut  this  agreement  was  after-  | 
ward  broken  otF;  and  the  cinnamon  was  sent  to  Kn- 
gland  by  government,  and  sold  on  its  account  at  quar- 
terly sales.  The  net  revc lue  derived  from  the  cinna- 
mon monopoly,  in  1831,  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
X127,961.  As  the  monopoly  could  not  bo  enforced, 
except  by  contining  the  culture  of  cinnamon  to  certain 
districts,  it  necessarily  led  to  the  most  oppressive  in- 
terferences with  the  rights  of  individuals,  to  the  cre- 
ation of  numberless  imaginary  odcnscs,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  punishment'  forming  a  heavy  drawback 
upon  the  pros|)erity  of  the  island,  A  sense  of  these 
disadvantages  led  at  length  to  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  system  in  1K3;1,  wlien  Kngland  ceased  to  be 
amenable  to  the  charge  of  upholding,  without  improv- 
ing, the  worst  part  of  the  Dutch  policy,  and  restored  i 
to  the  natives  their  right  to  cultivate  cinnamon  any. 
where  and  in  any  way  they  think  fit. 

Cinque  Ports  (.i.  e.  the  live  ports),  five  havens 
on  the  southeiislern  coast  of  England,  opposite  France, 
and  thus  called  by  way  of  eminence,  on  account  of 
their  importance  as  safeguards  against  invasion.  These 
comprise  Hastings,  Romney,  Hythe,  Dover,  and  Sand- 
wich ;  to  which  were  afterward  added  the  two  ancient 
towns  of  Winchclsea  and  I{ye.  These  places  were  an- 
ciently deemed  of  so  much  importance  in  the  defense 
of  the  kingdom  against  invasion,  that  they  received 
royal  grants  of  particular  privileges,  on  condition  of 
providing  during  war  a  certain  numl>er  of  ships  at 
their  own  expense.  They  are  governed  by  a  warden 
with  the  title  of  Lord  AVarden  of  the  Cinque  I'orls, 
and  each  had  the  privilege  formerly  of  returning  to 
rarliament  two  menibeis  under  the  title  of  Karons  of 
the  Cinque  Ports;  but  since  1831  tliis  privilege  has 
been  confined  to  Hastings,  Dover,  and  .Sandwicli.  Ve 
are  told  by  Camden  that  William  the  Conipieror  ap- 
pointed the  first  warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports ;  but  their 
charters  are  traced  to  the  time  of  Edward  tlio  I'onfess- 
or.  The  salary  of  the  Lord  Warden  is  XiilKiO  n  year, 
E.  11. — See  CliiTrY'.s  Cummercial  Ijiw. 

CircumnavigatorB.  Among  the  greatest  and 
most  daring  of  human  enterprises  wos  the  circumnav- 
igation of  the  earth  at  the  period  when  it  was  first  at- 
tempted, A.u.  1519,  The  first  ship  that  sailed  round 
the  earth,  and  hence  determined  its  being  globular, 
was  Magellan's,  or  Slagclhoen's ;  he  was  a  native  of 
Portugal,  in  the  service  of  .Spain,  ond  l)y  keeping  a 
westerly  course  he  returned  to  the  same  place  lie  had 
set  out  from  in  1519.  The  voyage  was  completed  in 
three  years  and  twenty-nine  days ;  but  Magellan  was 
killed  on  his  homeward  pa.ssagc,  at  the  Philippines,  in 
1521. — BiTi.KH.  The  following  are  the  most  renown- 
ed of  tills  illustrious  class  of  men  :  their  voyages  were 
undertaken  at  the  dates  affixed  to  their  names, — See 
Navuiators, 

M»|?ell»n,  a  Portuguese,  tlic  first  who  cntcnil  tlie  * "■ 

facific  Ucuan ],'S19 

Rrualva,  a  Hpsnish  navigator ....!!.  I.")!)! 

Avalnuli,  a  Hpeiiiard \  15,)7 

Mendana,  a  .'Spaniard \\,  i.'^T 

Sir  Francis  Drake,  first  Knglisli .'  \r>T; 

CavenJUli,  his  fiint  vuyago 16Sa 

Le  Main-,  a  Uutchmau 1016 


Quinis,  a  Spaniard Igjs 

Tanman,  Kutrh .' 1042 

C'owloy.  British iggs 

Danqiier,  an  l^ngUnliuiaii DM) 

t'onkc,  all  KnglUhiDun \1%% 

«'li|)lH'rton,  llritish 1710 

KoKgnwcin,  Dutch \\^\ 

AiiHon  (afturwanl  l^inl) 1740 

Ityroii  (grHndAftther  uf  l.ui'il  Uyruii) \h^ 

Wallls,  Uritlsh nufl 

tJarten'l,  un  KngUiiliinan  ]7(m 

Cuok,  tlio  tllustriouH  ruptaiii  W^ 

Ou  ttie  death  uf  Captain  I'uuk,  liU  InHt  vuyago  was 

roiitliiiii'd  by  King 1779 

Ilfltigninvllle,  Krcnrli 1770 

Fortlocke,  llritish 17S8 

Wllkos,  Aiiiericaii \^'^ 

D'lnlllo,  French 1^37 

Several  voyages  have  been  since  undertaken,  and 
among  other  nations,  by  the  liussiaus. — Haydn. 

CiUes.  The  word  ciV^  has  been  in  use  in  England 
only  since  the  Conquest,  at  which  time  even  London 
was  culled  lAmlimbiiryh,  us  the  capital  of  Scotland  is 
still  called  I'.ilinbui-gh.  The  English  cities  were  verv 
inconsiderable  in  tiie  twelfth  century.  Cities  were  first 
incorporated  A.i>.  1079.  The  institution  of  cities  lias 
aided  much  in  introducing  regular  governments,  po- 
lice, manners,  and  orts. — ItouF.itTsoM. 

Citron  ((ier.  Siiccade;  Da.  SuHat;  It.  Confetti  di 
ceJru;  Sp.  .leiVniH  verde ;  Vr.  C'itrotmt  rod),  an  iigree- 
ablc  fruit,  resembling  a  lemon  in  color,  smell,  and  tuste. 
The  principal  ditVereiice  lies  in  the  juice  of  llie  cllrun 
being  somewhat  less  acid,  and  the  yellow  rind  being 
somewhat  hotter,  and  accompanied  with  a  considera- 
ble liitterness. — Lkwis'  Mat.  Med.  It  is  imported 
preserved  and  candied,  from  Madeira,  of  the  finest 
quality. 

Civet  (Germ.  Zibtthi  Dn,  Civet;  Fr.  Cirette;  It. 
Z'lbetto;  Sp.  Alr/alin),  a  perfume  taken  from  the  civet 
cat:  it  11  olfcnsive  unless  extremely  diluted,  and  tiien, 
in  conibinution  with  other  perfumes,  it  adds  to  their 
energy.  It  is  brought  from  the  Brazils,  Guinea,  and 
the  interior  of  Africa. 

Civita  Vecchia,  a  fortified  sea-port  town  of  the 
papal  dominions,  oii  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  42 '  4'  38" 
X.,  long,  ir  44  ."■:;' E.  Population  7000.  The  port 
of  Civita  Vecchiu  is  artificial,  and  is  formed  by  three 
large  moles.  Two  of  them  projecting  from  tlie  main 
land,  inclined  one  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
soutli,  form  the  sides  of  the  harbor ;  w  hile  a  third  mole, 
or  breakwater,  constructed  opposite  to  the  gap  be- 
tween the  other  two,  serves  to  protect  the  harbor  from 
the  heavy  sea  that  would  other-  ise  be  thrown  in  Ijy 
the  westerly  gales.  A  light-hou.  ,  ....ving  the  lantern 
elevated  seventy-four  feet  abov  '.•  the  level  of  the  sea,  is 
erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  the  outward  mole; 
the  distance  from  its  extremities  to  the  extrcniitios  of 
tlie  lateral  moles,  on  which  there  are  towers,  lieing  aliout 
ninety  fathoms.  Vessels  may  enter  either  by  the  south 
or  north  end  of  the  outer  mole,  but  the  southern  chan- 
nel is  the  deepest,  having  from  eight  to  six  and  four 
fathoms.  Ships  may  anchor  within  the  port,  in  from 
sixteen  to  eighteen  feet  of  water;  or  between  it  and 
the  outer  mole,  where  the  woter  is  deeper.  Williin  the 
port  there  is  a  dock  and  an  arsenal, — J'lau  i>J'  Civita 
Vtcthia. 

Imports  and  ETpwts. — Though  the  wealth  and  popu- 
lation of  the  country  round  Civito  Vecchia  lie  much 
fallen  off  in  modern  times  compared  with  antiquity,  it 
.still  continues  to  be  the  intrijiot  of  Rome,  and  engrosses 
almost  the  entire  trade  of  the  papal  dominions  on  the 
side  of  the  Mediterranean,  The  imports  consist  prin- 
cipally of  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and  linen  stuffs ;  coffee, 
sugar,  cocoa,  and  other  colonial  products ;  salt  and  salt- 
ed fish,  wines,  jewelry,  glass  and  earthen  ware,  etc. 
The  exports  consist  of  staves  and  timber,  corn,  coal, 
wood,  cheese,  potash,  pumice-stone,  alum,  from  Tolfa, 
in  tbo  vicinity,  and  other  articles.  The  total  value 
of  the  imports  may  be  reckoned  at  from  X650,000  to 
£700,000,  and  it  moy  be  fairly  presumed  that  the  real 
value  of  the  exports  is  not  much  inferior.     Marseilles 
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and  Oi'noft  havn  tho  Inr^niit  slitre  of  the  forelRn  trade 
of  Civita  VcL'cliia,  and  next  to  them,  KiiKlmid. 

Dulirt. — (.'ivita  Vi-ci'liln  i«  a  fron  port ;  that  is,  a  port 
into  which  (iroduou  may  l>c  iin|Hirt«l,  uiul  cither  con- 
j-inifd  or  rc-o.xported,  free  of  duty. 

Qiiarnntinti  rc^ulatiuiis  nni  striolly  enforced,  no  vca- 
sri  with  a  foul  liiil  of  lieulth  liein^  permitted  to  enter 
nny  of  tin  pupal  ports. — Annwtirctia  Commerce  Mari- 
lini\  toiii.  ii.  p.  :i(>G,  etc. 

Claret,  one  of  the  licst  Krench  wines.  It  l»  de- 
rived frijin  tho  Latin  C/aretiim,  from  ('larere,  to  bo 
cltar.— .SVc  l/if  artirlea  lloKliK.^i.'X  aivl  Wink. 

ClarificatiOIl,  the  act  of  clearing ;  particularly  tho 
cloariiiK  or  tInliiK  of  liquids  from  feculent  matter  hy  tho 
leparution  of  tho  insoluldo  particles.  This  is  perform- 
ed liy  depuration,  liltration,  or  coagulation.  The  huIi- 
jtancoR  usually  employed  for  elarifyint;  llqicors  arc 
'Jie  idl>unu'n  of  e^^^s,  Idood,  and  isinglass.  The  first 
two  arc  used  for  such  liquors  as  are  clarifieil  while 
bniliuK  hot;  tho  last  for  tlio.so  which  arc  clariru'l  in 
IJK"  cold  state,  i.:'  wines,  etc.  The  whiles  of  Cfff^s  are 
beaten  up  into  a  froth  and  mixed  with  the  liquor, 
wlien  they  unite  with  and  entangle  the  impure  mat- 
ters that  float  in  it;  and,  presently  couf^nlatin);  l>y 
the  lii'at,  carry  these  impurities  up  to  the  surfiico  in 
the  form  of  scum.  Itlood  operates  in  the  same  manner. 
Isiii^'liiss  is  much  employed  for  fining;  w  ines.  Tor  thi.-* 
purpose,  aliout  a  (juarter  of  an  ounce  may  be  thrown 
into  the  cask,  or  the  isinj;loss  may  bo  previouHly  dis- 
solved and  boiled  down  to  n  slimy  consistence.  It  is 
then  mixed  with  the  liquor  by  rolling  tho  cask  about ; 
after  which  it  is  allowed  to  settle.  j 

Clearing, anionf^  London /innXo-j, is amethod  adopt- 
ed for  cxclianninK  ''•«  drafts  on  each  other's  houses, 
and  si'iiliuf;  the  differences.  Thus,  at  half-past  three 
o'clock,  a  clerk  from  each  bank  attends  at  the  clearing- 
house, w  here  he  brings  all  the  drafts  on  the  other  bank- 
ers which  have  been  paid  into  his  house  that  day,  nn<l 
deposits  them  in  their  proper  drawers  (a  drawer  bidng 
allotted  to  each  banker)  ;  ho  then  credits  their  accounts 
separately  with  the  articles  which  they  have  against 
him,  as  found  in  the  drawer.  Ilalnnces  are  then  struck 
from  all  the  accounts,  and  the  claims  transferred  from 
one  to  another,  until  they  arc  so  wound  up  and  can- 
celed that  each  clerk  has  only  to  settle  with  two  or 
three  olliers,  and  their  balances  are  immediately  paiil. 

Clearing-house,  the  place  where  the  operation 
termed  clearing  is  carried  on.  Tho  London  clearing- 
house was  established  some  years  since,  for  the  conven- 
ience of  bankers  and  joint-.stock  banks  in  the  metrop- 
olis by  facilitating  the  transfer,  liquidation,  or  exchange 
of  bank  checks  and  bills.  This  object  is  fully  uccom- 
plisheil  by  each  porfy,  or  some  one  representing  it, 
meeting  at  a  fixed  place,  at  a  fixed  hour  per  day,  to 
deliver  checks  on  each  other,  and  receiving  in  return 
checks  on  themselves,  or  cash  to  balance.  It  follows, 
necessarily,  that  the  payments  and  receipts  daily  must 
exactly  counterbalance  each  other.  The  utility  of 
tins  arrangement,  its  economy  of  timS  and  labor,  and 
avoidiince  of  risk,  may  bo  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
the  annual  clearings  for  one  year  (18')!l)  amounted  to 
£Mt,tin«,On(»  sterling,  or  over  '?l.'i,n((n,()OII  each  business 
day.  In  the  year  1810,  the  average  pajmcnts  or  clear- 
ings were  ^l,7tHt,000  daily,  on  an  average. 


Tho  New  York  cicoring-house  was  catablished  In 
\fih'A,  and  a  constitution  adopted  in  September  of  that 
y.-ar,  when  fifty-two  of  tho  banks  of  the  city  were  rep- 
resented and  became  members.  Operations  were  com- 
menced tho  second  week  In  October,  1853,  and  have 
btcn  carried  on  regularly  ever  since. 

Tho  hour  for  making  exchanges  at  the  clearing- 
house Is  10  o'clock  A. .v.,  when  all  the  checks  or  bills 
of  each  bank  arc  delivered  by  a  clerk,  and  distributed 
by  the  manager  or  his  assistant  to  the  clerk  or  repre- 
sentative of  tho  banks  respectively.  At  1  o'clock  I'.M., 
the  debtor  bunks  pay  to  the  manager  tho  balances 
against  them,  cither  in  coin  or  in  bank  certificates — 
the  latter  representing  coin  and  used  only  by  and 
among  the  banks,  to  avoid  the  carrying  of  specie  to 
and  from  the  clearing-house.  At  the  same  hour  tho 
cri'ilitor  banks  receive  from  the  manager,  at  the  same 
place,  the  respective  balances  due  to  them.  Tiie  man- 
ager receives  a  salary  of  J;!0(K»,  and  has  two  clerks 
under  him.  The  expenses  of  tho  clearing-house  are 
borne  by  a  tax  upon  tho  city  banks  who  are  members, 
now  fift'-thrce  in  all.  Hanks  having  a  capital  less 
than  ^i  /O,000  pay  ^100  each,  annually;  less  than 
f  1,000,000  pay  $'i(.0,  and  those  over  $1,000,000  pay 
$.')00  each,  annually. 
Tb.\nsacti<)Nh  oktuf.  Nkw  YonK  Ci.KARt.No-n<>c«E,rno>i  its 
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1839. 

Am(r«(«U 
Deuifttitls. 

nank-notei. 

Per  Ont. 

.Jiimiiiry 

Fi'linmrv 

Marcli . ; 

X'v.',T(l\;,4(W 
76.164,700 
7f>,s7U,200 
h,'),83?l,20() 

s(),r)y7,6(H) 

87,413,000 
S3. 86,'),  200 
87,61l>,t)0() 
74,237,701) 
87,478,200 
81,729,200 
70,838,800 

i;ii,;t4s,r)Oo 

4,!i60,2no 

B.n2i.r>on 

B,S36,0O0 

r),6T>,ooo 

B,0«0,n0() 
6, '-'84,800 
6,nM,!l00 
5,1211,800 
B,70«,sOO 
4,703.100 
4,75n,000 

6  B13 
7-108 
6-800 

6  882 

7  .'iflU 
7-4!i3 
7  0,17 
6 '.MO 
6  W4 
5-866 
6-713 

.\tuy 

.lulv 

Aui^iiHt 

Suiiteniber 

(ll-tc.lHT 

NovcinfMT  .... 

UccBniber 

Total.... 

X'yM,401,600 

i:6«,27B,600 

£6i>44 

l»i.. 

rlpArlnfft. 

BalAncM. 

October."      18537.7.~ 

$3-2!>,71t6,Tlt2  V5 

$19,3;.6,'275  '.'5 

Ndvcnibcr,     "    .... 

470,625.76ri  :>7 

■24,216,666  69 

IJecenitier,     '*    .... 

481,443„321  57 

•.^7,61 1,806  47 

Junuury,     1854 

40r>,-.'4.'>,4»0  37 

23, 166,400  96 

I'Vbrunry,      "    

448,236,297  08 

23,'294,241  75 

Miircb,           "    .... 

!>'2«,»2»,1)49  17 

25,959,(185  11 

Ai>.1l,             "    .... 

1.11,(131,155  88 

24,484,423  40 

.Muy,               "    .... 

.'>S1,01 1,472  41 

2(i,'2..  1,982  SO 

.lunc,              "    ....   1 

r.-.:7,:ifio,722  12 

25,102,991  65 

,luly,               "... 

4i;9,250,!K)3  11 

'26„'i43,709  !>1 

AuKUst,          "    

4.'>S,4U'.',»06  71 

2B,(i01,440  23 

ijeiitember,    "    

Total 

454.101,119  12 

2.5,722,465  47 

.>l'i>,7iO,4.'A'J87  00 

$297,41  l,49oU9 

October,       1<54 

$478,977,120  3.". 

$-.>4„574,949  04 

.Noviniber,     "    

447,r28,'246  10 

2'2,240.63fl  87 

Dicinilier,     "    

4'-'(i,'.i4S104  46 

•22,0-.'3,5i;.  76 

iliiiiuary,     18.'>5. . . . 

4T2,2(U,.V24  60 

23,159.158  99 

l-\  bniury,      '*    .... 

38.1,072,(187  45 

20,607,744  43 

Mnrcb,            "    .... 

44(),302,'248  30 

24,154,071  I'i 

April,             "    .... 

441,336,3157  61 

24,144,093  52 

.Miiy,               "    .... 

4'<s,ii64,6:;4  24 

25,M3,048  94 

.Innc,              "    .... 

■105,222.844  64 

25,709,045  97 

,Iuly,               "    .... 

43'<,(;44,31I5  (19 

27,306.548  85 

August,          *'    .... 

■IB7,'J.'«,918  12 

'2.5,4'.'5.1(I5  30 

.September,     "    .... 
Total 

462,75-2,711  54 

24,745,618  36 

$5,407,912,998  M 

$289,694,733  14 

October,      1S.')5 

$.')57,111,464S3 

$26,990,960  25 

November,     "    

.'>5;', 708,677  (13 

25,841,747  17 

December,     "    

tM2,993,46B  14 

'26,166,8i!0  52 

tianiiary,      1856 

r)14,S60,5:t5  98 

28,66-2,894  57 

l-'i  brnury,       '•    

f^l4,143,6'24  37 

26,856,-200  03 

M.m-b,           "    .... 

M)7,425,2()5  ») 

28,364.462  92 

April,             "    .... 

603,421,614  53 

27,1'28,724  61 

May,                "    .... 

60;),l)13.835  28 

82,063,642  09 

.Mine,              "    

567,700,305  47 

'28,2-27,!i89  30 

.Inly,                "    .... 

5U6,r>57,439  10 

SO.549,1 68  54 

August,          "    .... 

M7,674.5:8  01 

26,688,813  78 

tk'ptcuibcr,    **    .... 
Total 

01,'>,(K)2,471  84 

27,674,7(H0B 

$6,906,213,3.  8  38 

HI33 1,7 14,489  33  1 

The  Hoston  clearing-house  was  organized  in  that 
city  September  '1ft,  a.d.  18a.'),  and  commenced  busi- 
ness Jtlarch  '2il,  a.d.  l^.lfi.  All  tho  banks  in  tho  city 
(thirty-live  in  number)  are  connected  w  ilh  the  institu- 
tion, representing  a  capital  of  $.'!!, ilfiO, 000.  The  execu- 
tive committee  consists  of  five  gentlemen,  all  of  which 
are  presidents  of  banks.  The  total  transactions  from 
its  commencement  to  November  30th,  18.')(>,  nnu)untcd 
to  Jl,0fi0,.'!!l0,841.  The  Jlerchants'  Hank  is  tho  de- 
pository bunk  for  the  special  deposit  of  coin  from  the 
several  banks  connected  >vlth  the  association. 

Cleveland,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  the  capital  of 
Cuyahoga  comitj-,  Ohio,  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Krie.  Lat.  11°  ;io"'N.,  long.  81'^47'W.  The  population 
in  179!)  consisted  of  one  family;  in  1825  about  600  in- 
habitants; in  1830, 1000;  in  1834,4300;  in  1840,  8071; 
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in  1850,  17,034;  and  in  1854,  about  25,000;  and  with 
the  addition  of  Ohio  City,  7000  more,  making  a  total 
of  32,000.  Cleveland  is  the  emporium  of  Northern 
Ohio,  and,  next  to  Cincinnati,  the  most  important  town 
in  the  State;  possesses  a  commanding  situation  on  Lake 
Erie,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  liivcr,  and  the 
northern  termination  of  the  Ohio  Canal,  by  which  it 
is  connected  with  the  Ohio  liivcr,  and  by  railroad  to 
New  York,  to  Buffalo,  to  Philadelphia  via  Pittsburg, 
to  Cincinnati,  to  Chicago.  It  is  130  miles  north  'st 
from  Pittsburg,  14G  northeast  from  Columbus,  200  by 
water  from  Buffalo,  130  from  Detroit,  and  35iJ  from 
AVashiiigton.  The  value  of  imports  in  1851  amount- 
ed to  $22,804,159 ;  exports  same  year  amounted  to 
$12,020,497.  The  licensed  and  enrolled  tonnage  of 
the  district  for  1851  was  30,070  tons ;  11,365  steam,  and 
21,015  sail.  The  harbor  of  Cleveland  is  formed  by  the 
mouth  of  the  Cuyahoga  River,  and  improved  by  a  pier 
on  each  side,  extending  426  yards  into  the  lake,  200  feet 
apart,  and  faced  with  substantial  stone  masonry.  Cleve- 
land has  a  ready  communication  with  New  York  lin 
railroad  and  the  Erie  Canal,  with  Philadelphia  l)y  rail- 
road ond  canal,  with  Cincinnati  by  railroad,  and  with 
the  Ohio  liiver  by  the  Ohio  Canal,  and  it  exports  mueli 
bythewayoftheWellandCannl  toCanada. — .S'n  Ohio. 

Clock,  Clocks  (Ger.  Uhren,  (irossc  I  /imi,M'iiiii- 
dunrhe;  Uu.  I'unn,  I'urwerken,  Uorolnt/im  ;  Yr.  Jlin- 
loii«s ;  It.  Orctot/ffi,  Uriuoli ;  Sp.  h'eloje.i  ;  Ku.ss.  7'si-hann), 
a  kind  of  machine  put  in  motion  liy  a  gravitating 
body,  and  so  constructed  as  to  divide,  measure,  and 
indicate  the  successive  portions  of  time  with  very 
great  accuracy.  Most  clocks  mark  the  hour  by  strik- 
ing or  chiming.  It  is  a  highly  useful  instrument,  and 
is  extensively  employed  for  domestic  and  |>liilo?o]ihital 
purposes.  Clocks  are  made  of  an  cndles^s  variety  of 
materials  and  models,  so  as  to  suit  the  difl'erent  uses 
to  which  they  are  to  be  applied,  nnil  the  dill'erent  tastes 
of  their  purchasers.  The  Germans,  Dutch,  and  Amer- 
icans are  particularly  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  the 
manufacture  of  clocks ;  w  hile  the  English,  Trench,  and 
Genevese,  c»i'.ccially  the  former,  have  carried  the  art 
of  making  metallic  clocks,  so  as  to  keep  time  with  the 
greatest  precision,  to  a  high  dif,'ree  of  perfection.  The 
history  of  the  invention,  iiitroduetiun,  and  successive 
improvements  in  the  nusnufacfure  of  clocks,  has  lieeu 
carefully  investigated  liy  some  very  learned  and  in- 
dustrious antiquaries  (.we  Bkikmaxn's  J/inl.  oj'  Inren- 
tions,  vol.  i.  p.  419-102,  English  ed. ;  and  Ukks'  (V/- 
clopfdia);  but,  notw  ithstanding  these  rescarch-s,  the 
subject  is  still  involved  in  considerable  obscurity.  It 
seems,  however,  that  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury may  1)0  regarded  as  the  epoch  w  hen  clocks,  having 
weights  8Us|M'nded  as  a  moving  power  and  a  regula- 
tor began  to  !>■!  introduced.  The  period  when,  and 
the  individual  by  whom,  the  pendulum  was  lir»t  ap- 
plied to  clock-wcirk,  have  l)een  subjects  of  iniuh  con- 
tention. Galileo  and  Iluygens  have  disputed  the 
honor  of  the  discovery.  "But  whoever  may  have 
been  the  inventor,  it  is  certain  tliat  the  invention  never 
flourished  till  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Iluygens,  wiio 
insists  that  if  ever  Galileo  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
he  never  brought  it  to  any  degree  of  (K-rtcetion.  The 
first  ]>cnduluni  chick  made  in  England  was  in  the  year 
l(iG2,  by  one  Eromantel,  u  Dutchman." — Hi.tton'.s 
itiitli.  Ihitii>navy. 

The  origin  of  clock-work  is  Involved  in  great  ob- 
scurity. Ndtwithstaiuling  the  stateuienis  by  man} 
writers  that  docks,  hnmloi/i'i,  were  in  use  so  early  as 
the  ninth  century,  and  that  they  were  then  invented 
by  an  archdeacon  of  Verona,  nanu'd  I'aeilicus,  there 
appe'irs  to  be  no  clear  evidence  that  they  were  ma- 
chines at  all  resemliling  thtfe  which  have  been  in  use 
for  the  last  f've  or  six  centuries.  But  it  is  lertani 
that  for  that  |ieriod  at  least  clocks  have  been  made 
de|H'iuling  on  the  action  of  a  weight  on  a  train  of 
wheels,  as  distinguished  from  the  water-clocks,  c/c;>- 
lyjrai,  which  aru  well  kuown  to  have  been  used  many 


centuries  before.     We  will  refer  the  reader  who  Is 
curious   about  it  to  the  articles  on  clocks,  etc.   in 
the  Eitcyclojiedia  liritaimicti  and  the  various  works 
there  cited.     We  will  only  add  to  the  infonnation 
there  given,  that  it  appears  from  a  communication  of 
Captain  Smith  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  in  18,'il, 
that  there  is  still  a  clock  in  existence  at  Dover  Castle 
bearing  the  date  1348,  earlier  by  thirty  years  than  that 
i  of  the  clock  made  liy  De  Vick  for  the  palace  of  the  Em- 
;  \tcroT  Charles  V.,  which  has  generally  been  descriljcil 
as  the  earliest  clock  of  which  the  actual  construction 
known.    Mr.  Denison  also,  in  his Hiidiminlary  Tn iil- 
,  I     <m  C'luckn  (of  which  we  have  largely  availed  our- 
;  selves  throughout  this  article,  and  also  of  various  pa- 
pers liy  him  in  the  Cambridge  Philosophical  Transac- 
j  tions,  and  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts),  mentions 
I  a  clock  in  Peterborough  Cathedral,  still  in  use  as  to 
the  striking  part,  of  which  the  construction  is  more 
I  like  that  of  the  Dover  Castle  clock  than  that  of  Dc 
I  Vick  ;  and  Lord  Chief  .lustice  Coke  tells  us  that  a  clock 
I  was  set  up  in  Westmin.ster  Hall  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
;  lury  out  of  a  fine  levied  on  one  of  his  predecessors  in 
'  that  seat,  from  which,  perhaps,  the  appropriate  inscrip. 
tion  Jiiscite  jtisfttiavi  moniti  was  copied  on  to  the  sun- 
dial on  a  house  now  facing  the  hall. 

The  clock  called  the  clepsydra,  or  water-clock,  was 
intioduced ut Home  168 B.C. by  Scipio Nusica.  Toothed 
wheels  were  applied  to  them  by  Ctesibius,  about  HO 
n.i'.  Said  to  have  been  found  by  Ciesar  on  invadinj; 
Britain,  55  n.c.  The  only  clock  supposed  to  be  tlion 
in  the  world  was  sent  liy  Pope  Paul  I.  to  Pepin,  king 
of  France,  A.n.  7(iO.  I'aciticus,  archdeacon  of  Verona, 
invented  one  in  the  ninth  century.  Originally  tlie 
w heels  were  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  earliest  com- 
))lete  clock  of  which  there  is  any  certain  record  was 
made  by  a  Saracen  mechanic,  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  scaiienicnt,  Bficrilicd  !o  Gertjcrt,  A.n 1000 

A  clock  (uiiftructcd  by  Kicliard,  abbot  uf  St.  Allian's, 

olioiit l.M 

A  Btriklnt;  clock  In  AVcflniinstcr 1':()S 

A  pcrfe<  t  one  made  nt  Taris  tiy  A'icW ir>70 

'1  lie  tiifct  |ioi table  tiie  made tdJO 

In  I'iiif^laiKl  nu  clock  went  accurately  before  that  set  ep 

nt  linnipton  Oourt  (uiukrr's  lnltlul»,  N.  H.) 1610 

Itichiird  Iliirris  (who  erected  a  clock  in  the  churcli  of 
S^t.  i'aul's,  Coveiit  Citirdeu"  and  the  younger  Guliico 

coiiHlnicled  the  pendulum 1041 

Christian  Iluy^rcnR  contc-trd  this  dUcovcry,  and  niudo 

Ills  pcndulnni  clock  toi'  •  time  prevloUHiy  to irri^ 

Fniniantcl,  nl>ulcliiiian.  iinprovcd  tbe  pendulum,  Hbout  lilMr 
Iti'peatinf;  clocks uiid  Hatches  invented  by  Itarlow,  about  lOTG 
The  (lead  beat,  and  horizontal  escapcuients,  by  GrHliuni, 
about ITCO 

The  subsequent  improvements  were  the  spiral  balance 
spring  suggested,  and  tlio  duplex  scapement  invented 
by  Dr.  Iloiike;  pivot  holes  jeweled  liy  I'acio;  thede- 
tached  scapement  invented  by  iiudge,  and  improved 
by  Berthoud,  Arnold,  Eanishaw, and  others. — IIavux. 

Clocks  Imported  into  the  I  iiited  States  pay  a  duly 
of  .'10  per  cent. ;  watches,  10  per  cent.  Of  cUuks,  the 
value  imported  hi  the  fiscal  year  185l-'65  waB4'li;',2.")8; 
watches,  It3,li61,187. 

Olive-oil  is  most  commonly  used  in  lubriialing 
clock  nmchiiiery  and  jirevcnfing  too  great  wear.  We 
believe,  however,  that  animal  oil  is  belter  than  any 
of  thi^  vegetable  oils,  as  some  of  them  are  too  (bin, 
while  others  smiii  gel  thick  and  viscid.  I'nr  turret 
clocks  and  connnon  h"use  clocks,  good  sperm  oil  Is  line 
enough,  and  is  probalily  the  best.  I'or  liner  work  the 
oil  rei|uires  some  purillca'ien.  Even  common  neat's- 
foiit  oil  may  bo  made  extremely  flm^  ami  clear  by  the 
following  nu'thod  :  mix  It  with  about  the  same  (|uaii- 
tlty  of  water,  and  shake  It  in  a  large  bottle,  not  fidl, 
until  it  bceiimes  like  a  white  soup;  then  let  it  stand 
till  tine  oil  appears  nt  tlie  top,  w  hicli  mtiy  be  skimmed 
off;  it  will  lake  several  months  before  It  has  all  sep- 
arated into  water  at  the  liott<im,  dirt  In  the  middle,  and 
flue  oil  ot  the  top.  And  It  shoidd  not  be  done  in  hot 
weather,  because  heat  makes  some  oil  eoino  out  us  line 
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vhUih  in  cold  M-oiiUl  remain  amonf;  the  dirty  oil  in  the 
iiiulille,  and  in  cold  weather  that  tine  oil  of  hot  weath- 
er will  lierome  muddy.  There  are  various  vegetable 
uils  suld  at  tool-shops  as  oil  for  watches,  including 
iioiiic  for  which  a  prize  medal  was  awarded  in  the  Kx- 
hiliition,  but  not  by  any  of  the  mechanical  juries ;  we 
have  no  information  as  to  the  test  which  was  api)lied 
to  it,  and  none  but  actual  use  for  a  considerable  time 
would  be  of  much  value.  Wo  have  heard  of  5  per 
cent,  in  power  being  saved  in  a  manufactory  by  the 
use  of  sperm  instead  of  sweet  oil  to  small  spindles  re- 
quiring constant  lubrication. — E.  B. 

Close-hauled ;  that  is,  the  tacks  close  down,  the 
sheets  uft,  the  yards  braced  sharp  up,  and  the  bow- 
lines iiuuled,  the  ship  making  her  progress  as  near  the 
direction  of  the  wind  as  she  can. 

Cloth,  Both  woolen  and  linen  cloth  were  known 
ill  very  early  times.  Coarse  woolens  were  introduced 
into  Kiigland  A.i>.  1191 ;  and  seventy  families  of  cloth- 
workcrs  from  the  Netherlands  settled  in  England  by 
Edward  Ill.'s  invitation,  and  the  art  of  weaving  was 
thereby  introduced,  1331. — Kymkr's  lurderi.  Woolens 
were  rirst  made  at  Kendal  in  1390.  Medleys  were  nian- 
ufiutured  1G14.  The  line  English  broad-cloths  were  yet 
sent  to  HoUaiKl  to  lie  dyed,  1054.  Dyed  and  dressed  in 
F.nj,'liiiid  by  one  Brewer,  from  the  Low  Countries,  1667. 
Tlie  manufacture  was  discouraged  in  Ireland  and  that 
oflineu  countenanced,  at  the  rc<iuest  of  both  Houses  of 
I'lirliiuneiit,  1698. — IIavdn.      See  Wool. 

Clover  ((ter.  Klee;  Uu.  Klarcr;  l'"r.  Tnfile,  I.u- 
iirne.  It.  Trifnijli) ;  Sp.  Trebol ;  Uuss.  Trili.iliiik:  l,at. 
T.-ij  iliuiii),  a.  very  important  species  of  grass.  Some 
oftlic  species  in  cultivation  are  annual,  others  liicnniul 
or  triennial,  and  otiiers  perennial.  The  seed  used  for- 
merly td  be  principally  imported  from  Holland;  but 
that  wliicli  is  raised  in  England  is  now  said  to  lie  of  a 
siiperiiir  (|uality.  Culture  for  seed  is,  however,  very 
]ire.';irious,  and  of  uncertain  profit.  For  crops  of  hay 
anil  ijrass  seeds  (including  clover)  raised  in  the  United 
Stlite?,  see  art.  \lx\. 

Cloves  ((Jer.  Xdffletn,  Gewurznclken ;  Du.  Ki-uitl- 
nmiilen;  Fr.  Clons  tif  gintjU',  (UrojUsi  It.  C/iiori  Ji  //a- 
riij'ma,  lliimfum,  (lurnffiili ;  Sp.  Cliirva  tie  csptciii,  Clii- 
iHIm.  "i>ss.  ( ! irosilihi ;  Arab.  Kercnfiil ;  Malay,  C/kui- 
kti),  the  fruit,  or  rather  cup  of  the  unopened  tlowers 
of  tlie  clove-tree,  or  Ciri/ophi/lliia  (iroiiKilicun,  The 
clove-tree  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  where  it  was 
oriniiially  found  ;  but  plants  have  since  been  carried 
to  Ciiyciine  and  other  places,  where  they  succeed  tol- 
cralil.v  Hell.  (Moves  are  shaped  like  a  nail,  whence 
till'  mime,  from  the  French  cltiti,  nail.  They  are  im- 
ported from  the  Dutch  settlements ;  the  best  in  chests, 
anil  an  inferior  kind  in  bags.  Tlie  best  variety  of  the 
Aiiiliiiyiia  cloves  is  smaller  and  blacker  than  the  otber 
varieties,  very  scarce,  and,  as  a  mark  of  )ire-eminence, 
is  tcrmei'  the  royal  chive,  (iood  cloves  have  a  strong, 
frajjniiit,  iironuitic  odor;  and  a  hot,  acrid,  aromatic 
taste,  which  is  very  jiornianent.  They  sliouUl  be  chosen 
larne  sized,  perfect  in  all  parts;  the  color  should  be  a 
ilark  brown,  n'most  approaching  to  black;  and.  when 
lianilleil.  should  leave  an  oily  moisture  .ion  the  tin- 
per».  (iood  cloves  are  sometimes  adulterated  by  mix- 
ing lliem  with  those  from  which  oil  lias  been  drawn ; 
lull  these  are  weaker  than  the  rest,  and  of  a  paler  col- 
or; and  whenever  they  look  shriveled,  having  hist  the 
kiiiili  at  the  top,  and  are  light  and  broken,  with  but  lit- 
tle smell  or  taste,  tliey  should  be  rejected.  As  doves 
reailily  absorb  mnisturi.  it  is  not  uncommon,  when  a 
ipiaiitity  is  ordered,  to  keep  them  beside  a  vessel  of 
water,  by  which  means  a  considerable  additimi  is  niaile 
to  their  weight. — Tiiumsom'm  I liifiensaturi/ ;  Miliiuiin's 
Oriinlnl  Cimimerce. 

I'li/iri/  nfihe  Dutch  as  tn  the  Trndf  in  Clorri. — From 
the  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Amboyna.  in  1623, 
the  Dutch  have,  n  few  short  intervals  only  excepted, 
ciijciyed  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Moluicas,  or 
C'luve  Islands.    In  thuir  conduct  aa  to  the  clove  trade. 


they  have  exhibited  a  degree  of  short-sighted  rapacity, 
which  has  been,  wo  believe,  seldom  equaled  even  iu 
the  annuls  of  monopoly.  Their  object  has  not  been  to 
encourage  the  growth  and  trade  of  doves,  but  to  con- 
fine both  within  the  narrowest  limits.  They  have  pre- 
ferred deriving  a  large  prolit  from  a  stunted  and  petty 
trade  to  a  moderate  profit  from  a  trade  that  might 
have  atl'orded  employment  for  a  very  large  amount  of 
capital ;  and  to  prevent  their  narrow  and  sellish  proj- 
ects from  being  counteracted  by  the  operations  of  the 
natives,  they  have  subjected  them  to  the  most  revolt- 
ing tyranny.  "  That  they  might,"  says  Mr.  Crawfurd, 
' '  regulate  and  control  production  and  price  just  as  they 
thought  proper,  the  clove-trees  were  extirpated  every 
where  liut  in  Amboyna,  the  seat  of  their  power ;  and 
the  surrounding  pr:nces  were  bribed  by  annual  sti- 
pends to  league  witij  them  for  the  destruction  of  their 
subjects'  iiroperty  and  birth-right.  This  plan  was  be- 
gun about  the  year  l.jul.  The  tontracts  arc  still  in 
force,  and  an  annual  fleet  visits  the  surrounding  isl- 
ands to  suppress  the  growth  of  cloves,  which  in  their 
native  country,  spring  up  with  a  lu.xurianco  which 
these  measures  of  Satanic  rigor,  and  of  sacrilege  to- 
ward bountiful  nature,  can  scarce  repress.  By  the 
plan  on  which  the  clove  trade  is  now  conducted — a 
plan  carried  into  ellect  through  so  much  iniquity  and 
iiloodshed — the  country  of  spices  is  rendered  a  petty 
farm,  of  which  the  natural  owners  are  reduced  to  the 
worst  condition  of  predial  slavery;  and  the  great  mo- 
nopolizer and  ojipressor  is  that  government,  whose 
duty  it  shouhl  have  been  to  insure  freedom  and  afford 
jirotection.  lluniau  ingenuity  could  hardly  devise  a 
jilan  more  destructive  of  iiidustrv,  more  hostile  to  the 
growth  of  public  wealth,  or  injurious  to  morals,  than 
this  system  framed  in  a  barbarous  age;  and  it  rellects 
disgrace  tipiui  the  chanicter  of  a  civilized  people  to 
persevere  in  it.  It  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  mo- 
nopolizers, iu  carrying  the  details  of  this  system  into 
effect,  nt  once  impose  upon  the  natives  and  deceive 
theiuselvep.  The  nominal  price  paid  to  the  natives  is 
actually  above  the  natural  price  of  the  commodity,  but 
they  are  cheated  in  the  details.  The  cultivator  brings 
his  produce  to  the  public  stores,  where  it  is  subjected 
lit  onie  toailcductionof  one-liflhforimymentof  the  sal- 
aries of  the  civil  and  military  officers.  The  price  of  the 
remainder  islixcil  at  the  rate  of  9'6  Spanish  dollars  the 
picul ;  lint  before  piiyineut  is  made,  another  deduction 
]  of'"  j-liftli  ismiidc;  ouc-lialf  of  which  is  for  the  chiefs  or 
I  r(ij':j,  anil  the  other  for  the  native  (liters,  who  are  ovcr- 
I  seers  tif  the  forced  culture.  The  real  price,  therefore, 
j  |iaid  to  the  grower  is  8  Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  or 
■  ii\il.  per  pound  avoirdupois,  instead  of  11  52-100  Span- 
ish dollars  |ier  picul,  or  1  jiJ.,  which  is  pretended  to  be 
given.  Wlien  'loves  have  lieen  solil  on  the  spot,  the 
'  price  usually  exacted  has  lieen  about  01  Spanish  dol- 
lars the  picul,  or  eight  times  the  ]irice  paid  to  the  cul- 
tivator. Tlie  average  price  in  llcdiunil,  |)reviously  to 
the  w.i.r  of  the  I'reiuh  IJevolution,  may  be  taken  at  6s. 
jier  pound,  or  177  "H-lOO  .Spanish  dollars  per  picul,  be- 
ing 2122  per  cent,  advance  on  the  real  cost  of  the  com- 
moditv  in  the  )dace  of  its  growth.  When  bionght  di- 
'  red  (o  England,  they  have  cost  at  iin  average  3s-.  Ha'. 
the  pound,  making  lOH  61-100  Sjianish  dollars  per  pic- 
I  til,  iin  advanie  on  the  natural  export  priie  of  1258  per 

cent." — I'Mslrrn  Anliipilniio,  \u\.  iii.  p.  ,'W8-3!)fl. 
j       nil  oft'loeea  is  (irocured  from  doves  by  distillation. 
When  new,  it  is  of  a  pale  reddish  brown  color,  which 
becomes  darker  by  tige.    It  is  extremely  hot  and  fiery, 
iiiid  sinks  iu  water.    The  kind  generally  imported  from 
India  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  an  insipid  ex- 
pressed oil,  which  is  discovered  by  dropping  a  little 
j  into  spirits  of  wine;  and  on  shaking  it,  the  genuine 
I  oil  mixes  with  tlie  spirit,  and  the  insipid  separating, 
the  fraud  is  discovered. — Mii.niinN, 

Clyde,  one    of   the    largest    I'ui'.   most   Important 

rivers  in  Scotland.      It  takes  its  rise  from  numerous 

I  streams  flow  iiig  from  the  mountain  range  in  the  south- 
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ern  part  of  Lanarkshire  and  borders  of  Dumfriesshire ; 
the  chief  summits  of  which  are  the  Lowthers,  Leadhills, 
Queensbury  Hill,  an<  Kodger  Law,  with  elevation  ap- 
proaching 8000  feet.  Its  course  is  through  rich  and 
fertile  valleys  to  Glasgow.  From  this  city  it  expands 
into  a  river  navigable  for  ships  of  300  to  400  tons,  and 
flows  northwest,  dividing  the  county  of  lienfrew  on 
the  west,  fh)m  Dumbarton  on  the  northeast,  receiving 
the  tributaries  of  the  Kelvin,  Cart,  and  Leven.  After 
passing  Dumbarton,  it  opens  up  into  a  noblo  estuary  four 
miles  in  width,  spreading  northward  into  Loch  Long, 
•nd  southward  into  the  firth  of  Clyde,  with  the  islands 
of  Bute  and  Cumbraes,  situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  estu- 
ary. Here  the  Clyde  expands  into  n  frth  averaging 
aliout  32  miles  in  width,  and  at  the  distance  of  48  miles 
becomes  identified  with  the  North  Channel.  The  length 
of  the  river  from  its  source  to  Glasgow,  including  wind- 
ings, is  about  76  miles.  From  Glasgow  to  the  south 
point  of  Bute  Island  about  40  miles.  In  the  Clyde 
was  launched  the  tirst  steamboat  constructed  in  Britain, 
1812.  Clydetdale  is  the  district  forming  the  valley  of 
the  Clyde,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  orchards,  coal  and 
iron  mines,  and  horses. 

Coaches,  vehicles  for  commodious  traveling.  They 
have  sometimes  two,  and  sometimes  four  wheels.  The 
body  of  the  coach  is  generally  suspended,  by  means  of 
springs,  upon  the  frame-work  to  which  the  wheels  are 
attached.  They  are  usually  drawn  by  horses,  but  re- 
cently have  been  impelled  by  steam.  The  forms  and 
varieties  of  coaches  are  almost  innumerable. 

Ilutorical  Xotice. — Bcckmann  hos  investigated  the 
early  history  of  coaches  with  his  usual  care  and  learning. 
t  is  certain  that  a  species  of  coaches  was  useil  at  Itome ; 
but  whether  they  were  hung  on  springs,  likctlioso  now 
made  use  of,  is  not  certain.  After  the  subversion  of 
tuo  Roman  power,  horseback  was  almost  the  only  mode 
of  traveling.  Alwut  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
however,  covered  carriages  began  to  bo  employed  by 
persons  of  distinction  on  great  occasions.  In  1550, 
there  were  at  Paris  only  three  coaches ;  one  of  which 
belonged  to  the  queen ;  another  to  the  celebrated  Diana 
of  Poitiers  :  and  the  third  to  a  corpulent,  unwieldy  no- 
bleman, Reno  de  I^ival,  lord  of  Bois-Dauphin.  Coach- 
es were  seen  for  the  first  time  in  Spain  in  154)!.  They 
began  to  be  used  in  England  al>out  1580;  and  were  in 
common  use  among  the  nobility  in  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century. — Ilulory  nf  Invention*,  vol.  i.  p. 
Hi,  127,  English  translation. 

According  to  Havdn'h  Itirtionary  of  Data,  the  coach 
is  of  French  invention.  L'nder  Francis  I.,  who  wns  a 
contemporary  with  Henry  VIII.,  there  were  Imt  two  in 
Paris,  ono  of  wliioli  iielongeil  to  the  queen,  anil  the 
other  to  Diana,  the  natural  daughter  of  Henry  II. 
There  were  but  throe  in  Paris  in  1550;  ana  enrj"  IV. 
Iiad  one,  but  without  straps  or  springs.  The  first 
courtier  who  set  up  this  equipage  was  John  do  Laval 
dc  Bois-Dauphin,  who  could  not  travel  otlierwiso  on 
account  of  his  enormous  bulk.  Previously  to  the  use 
of  coaches  the  kings  of  France  travi'li d  on  horreback, 
the  princesses  were  carried  in  litters,  and  ladies  rode 
Iwhind  their  s<|uircs.  The  first  coach  scpn  in  England 
was  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  about  15.'),'i. — Puirsti.ky's 
Jje.iiurt.  They  were  introduced  nuuh  earlier. — An- 
uiiKws'  Uiftorif  ofCrfttt  llritain.  They  were  introduced 
by  Fitz-AUen,  earl  of  Arundel,  in  15H0,— Stowk.  And 
in  some  years  afterward  the  art  of  nr-'xing  them. — An- 
DKIihmn's  llUtory  of  Commerce.  A  bill  was  brought 
into  Parliament  to  prevent  the  elTeniinacy  of  men  rid- 
ing in  coaches,  43  Eliz.  1601. — Havdn. 

Stagc-coacket,  'IS-aveling  by. — ( )wing  to  the  improve- 
ment in  the  breed  of  horses  and  th  ^  building  of  carria- 
ges, but  above  all,  to  the  extraordinary  improvements 
that  were  ctTcctod  within  the  last  half  century  in  the  lay- 
ing out,  construction,  and  keeping  of  roads,  the  onli- 
nary  rata  of  traveling  by  stage-coaches,  previously  to 
their  all  but  total  extinction  by  railways,  was  seldom 
under  tf  or  10  miles  an  hour,  stoppages  included,  and 


on  some  roads  was  as  much  as  11  or  12.  The  stages 
having  been  shortened,  this  speed  was  not  found  to  be 
materially  more  injurious  to  the  horses  than  the  slower 
rate  at  which  they  previously  traveled.  The  surface 
of  the  roads  being  perfectly  smooth,  ond  most  sharn 
turns  or  rapid  descents  having  been  got  rid  of,  truvcl- 
ing  even  at  this  rate  was  comparatively  safe ;  and  it 
was  surprising,  considering  the  number  of  coaches  how 
few  accidents  occurred.  They  were  occasioned,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  misconduct  of  the  drivers ;  and  prin- 
cipally by  their  endeavoring  to  make  up  by  increased 
speed  for  time  lost  at  stoppages,  or  by  their  attempting 
to  pass  each  other.  It  is,  perhaps,  needless  to  add  that 
since  the  opening  of  railways  between  all  the  principal 
places  of  the  country,  traveling  by  stage-coaches  in 
England  no  longer  exists,  except  in  a  few  remote  dis- 
tricts, and  has  now  bec'.mc  almost  a  matter  of  history. 

Coal  (Du.  Sleenlmlen ;  Fr.  Charhon  de  tern ;  Ger. 

Sleinkohlen;    It.    Carbimi  foaiiti;    Lot.    Lithanthrax ; 

Port.  Carvoea  de  teira,  oit  de  pedrn ;  Russ.  Vgolj,  Ka- 

mennoe;   Sp.   Carbonrt  de  tierra,  Carbones  de  pit  dm; 

Swed.  iStenkaD.      This  highly  important  coniliustible 

I  mineral  is  divided  l>y  mineralogists  into  the  three  great 

j  families  of  black  coal,  uninflammable  coal,  and  brown 

'  coal ;  each  of  these  being  again  divided  into  many  sub- 

I  ordinate  species. 

;  It  is  contended,  with  much  seeming  truth,  that  coals, 
although  they  are  not  mentioned  liy  the  Konuins  in 
their  notices  of  Britain,  were  yet  in  use  liy  the  ancient 
Britons. — BuAN!>T.  They  were  first  discovered  at 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne  in  1234 ;  some  say  earlier,  and 
others  in  \239.  Sea-coal  was  prohibited  f^om  lieing 
used  in  and  near  I^ndon,  as  being  "prejudicial  t'n  hu- 
man heiillh;"  and  even  smiths  were  oliligcd  to  burn 
woo<l,  li73. — Stowk.  Coala  were  first  made  an  arti- 
cle of  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London,  4  Kicli,  II., 
1381. — Rymkk's  I'atdera. 

This  mineral  will  be  considered  under  the  general 
heads  of— I.  Origin  of  Coal;  II.  Coal  Statistics  of 
Great  Britain;  III.  Areas  of  Coal-beds  in  the  World, 
and  a  Comparison  of  their  Extent ;  IV.  Comparison  of 
the  Coal  Trade  of  the  l!nite<l  States  and  Europe ;  V. 
Statistics  of  the  Coal  Trade  in  the  United  States. 

I.  Origin  of  C'lal.  l'henome.naoft'omhuttiun,elc.— 
Coal  Iwds,  or  strata.  He  among  those  of  gravel,  sand, 
chalk,  clay,  etc.,  which  form  great  part  of  the  present 
surface  of  the  earth,  and  have  been  evidently  acouniu- 
lated  iluring  remote  ages  l)y  the  agency  of  "  moving 
water" — similar  to  accumulations  now  In  proce».s  of 
formation  at  the  mouths  of  all  great  rivers,  and  in  the 
bottoms  of  lakes  and  seas.  When  these  strata  liad,  by 
long  contact  and  pressure,  been  solidilled  into  a  rooky 
crust  to  the  earth,  this  crust,  by  sulisequcnt  convul- 
sions of  nature,  of  which  innumerable  other  proofs  re- 
main, has  been  in  various  parts  broken  and  heaved  up 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea,  so  as  to  form  the  greater 
part  of  our  dry  or  habitable  land ;  in  some  places  ap- 
pearing as  lofty  mountains,  in  others  as  extended 
plains.  In  many  situations,  the  fracture  of  the  crust 
exhibits  the  edges  of  the  various  distinct  strata  fonnd 
in  a  given  thickness  of  it.  When  the  fracture  has  the 
form  of  a  precipitous  clifT,  these  edges  appear  om-  above 
another,  like  the  edges  of  piled  planks  or  Iwoks ;  liut 
often  also  they  are  met  with  in  horizontal  succession 
along  a  plain,  as  the  edges  of  a  pile  of  books  laid  down 
U|Min  a  table ;  or  they  may  bu  seen  surrounding  hills 
of  granite,  which  protrude  through  them.  Coal,  and 
other  precious  mIncralH,  were  first  discovered  at  the 
fractures  of  the  strata  above  dcucrilicd,  and  by  the  con- 
tinued digging  of  the  strata  or  veins  the  vast  excava- 
tions called  mines  have  been  gradually  formed.  When 
it  was  at  last  discovered  that  the  mineral  strata  occur 
every  where  In  nearly  the  same  order  or  succession,  so 
that  the  exposure  of  a  |Hirtlon  of  ono  stratum  is  a  gomi 
indication  of  the  other  strata  lieing  near,  the  o|M>ra- 
tlons  of  the  iiiiner  became  of  much  surer  result,  and 
expensive  boring  through  luperior  strata  might  li« 
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prudently  undertaken,  oveii  where  no  Bpecimen  of  the  ! 
desired  but  more  deeply  buried  substance  had  yet  been 

seen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  coal  mines,  or  the  invention 
of  cbeap  means  of  worlcing  them,  wood  was  generally 
nscd  as  fuel ;  and  in  many  countries  where  the  arts 
havu  not  much  flourislied,  it  continues  to  be  princi- 
pally employed  as  such.  Coal,  however,  for  many 
purposes,  answers  much  better  than  wood ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  two,  although  in  appearance  so  different,  are 
in  their  ultimate  composition  very  nearly  allied.  They 
both  have  for  their  has\s  or  chief  ingredient  the  sub- 
stance called  by  tlie  chemists  carbon,  and  for  their  chief 
other  ingredient  tlie  substance  called  hydrogen,  which, 
when  separated,  exists  in  the  form  of  air  or  gas.  The 
hydrogen  is  easily  driven  away  or  volatilized  from 
cither  cool  or  wood,  by  heating  in  a  close  place ;  and 
when  it  is  caught  and  preserved,  it  forms  the  gas  now 
used  to  light  our  streets  and  public  buildings.  What 
remains  of  coal,  after  lieing  so  treated,  is  the  substance 
called  coke ;  and  what  remains  of  wood,  similarly  treat- 
ed, is  the  substance  called  charcoal — both  being  nearly 
pure  carbon,  but  differing  as  to  the  states  of  compact- 
ness. This  kindred  nature  of  coal  and  wood  does  not 
surprise  when  the  fact  is  known  that  much  of  our  coal 
is  really  transformed  wood ;  niany  coal  mines  Iwiing 
eridently  the  remains  of  antediluvian  forests,  swept  to- 
gether in  the  course  of  the  terrestrial  changes  alluded 
to,  and  afterward  solidiried  to  the  state  now  seen.  In 
these  mines  the  species  of  the  plants  or  trees  which 
formed  them  are  still  quite  evident  in  a  undant  speci- 
mens, mixed  often  with  the  remnants  of  the  animals 
which'inhabited  the  earth  at  the  same  time.  The  ox- 
tensive  peat-mosses  now  existing  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  consist  chiefly  of  vegetable  remains  at  an  early 
stage  of  the  kind  of  change  which  terminates  in  the 
formation  of  coal. 

A  substance  which,  like  coal  or  wood,  cheaply  an- 
swers the  pur|X)se  of  producing  great  heat  and  light  is 
called  fuel,  and  the  phenomenon  of  that  production  is 
called  combustion.  Now  modern  discovery  has  ascer- 
tained that,  in  every  instance,  combustion  is  merely 
an  appearance  which  accompanies  the  mutual  action, 
when  very  intense,  of  two  substances  in  the  act  of 
forming  an  intimate  or  chemical  union.  Where  that 
act  is  less  energetic,  the  heat  produced  is  less  intense, 
and  there  is  no  light.  Thus,  water  and  sulphuric  acid, 
when  mixing,  produce  great  heat,  but  no  light.  Wa- 
ter a.id  quick-lime  produce  still  greater  heat ;  sufRcient, 
it  is  known,  to  set  lire  to  a  ship  in  which  the  mixture 
unfortunately  occurs.  It  is  an  occurrence  of  the  same 
kind  when  heat  is  evolved  from  an  acid  dissolving  a 
metal ;  and  it  is  still  of  the  sniixi  kind  when  a  mass  of 
coal  or  wood  in  a  fire-grate  is,  with  the  upirearancc  of 
roml)ustion,  undergoing  solution  in  the  oxygen  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  tcmporu- 
tnro  of  the  fuel  is,  by  the  very  intense  action,  raised  so 
much  that  the  fuel  becomes  incandescent  or  luminous ; 
an  appcurnncR  assumed  by  every  substance,  whether 
birniug  or  not — of  a  stone,  for  instance,  or  piece  of 
metal— when  heated  l)eyond  the  tcinjicraturo  indicated 
l)y  809-^  of  Fahrenheit's  thermometer.  The  inferior 
(lenrees  of  such  incandescence  are  called  ivd  heil,  the 
superior  degrees  white  heat.  The  reason  why  any 
strongly  heated  body  throws  out  liglit,  wo  can  not 
yet  explain.  When  a  quantity  of  wood  or  coal  has 
I'ccn  burned  to  ash  in  a  ronlined  |)ortifln  of  air,  the 
wholi^  of  the  fuel,  vanished  fn)m  view,  is  held  in  sohi- 
tluri  liy  the  air,  as  salt  is  held  in  water,  and  is  ngiiin 
recoviTaldo  by  the  art  of  the  chemist.  Tlie  plieimm- 
enon  of  common  fire,  or  combustion,  then,  is  merely 
the  fuel  being  chemically  dissolved  in  the  air  of  the 
atinospliere.  If  the  fuel  has  ngthliig  volatile  in  it,  as 
l»  true  of  pure  carbon,  and  nearly  tni;  of  coke  and  char- 
coal, it  burns  with  the  appearance  of  red-hot  stones; 
hut  if  there  l>e  an  ingredient,  as  hydrogen,  which,  on 
being  heated,  readily  assunui  the  fcrm  uf  air,  that  in- 


gredient dilates  before  burning,  and  in  the  act  pro- 
duces the  more  bulky  incandescence  called  flame. 

Varieties  of  Coal. — There  is  a  curious  chain  of  links 
which  connect  living  wood  with  dead  coal.  First, 
there  is  peat,  consisting  of  various  kinds  of  plants  and 
moss,  imbedded  and  pressed  together  into  a  mass,  and 
exposed  to  the  action  of  air  or  water,  or  l)oth,  and  per- 
haps heat,  for  unnumbered  centuries.  Then  there  is 
lignite,  formed  in  nearly  the  same  woy  from  trunks  of 
trees,  and  accumulated  in  layers  of  vast  thickness  in 
Germany  and  other  parts  of  Europe ;  it  has  not  hith- 
erto been  much  used  as  fuel,  but  there  aro  indications 
that  it  will  so  be  ere  long.  Next  cota&s  jet,  which  ap- 
pears to  bo  a  peculiar  variety  of  vegetable  matter 
brought  almost  to  a  bituminous  state.  Then  we  have 
cannel  coal,  which  not  only  yields  the  best  and  most 
abundant  gas  for  street-lighting,  but  has  often  such  a 
hardness,  blackness,  and  polish,  as  to  enable  it  to  be 
worked  up  into  very  beautiful  ornaments.  One  peculiar 
kind  of  cannel  coal,  called  the  Breckinridge  coal,  was 
lately  discovered  in  Kentucky,  from  which  a  burning 
oil  has  lieen  manufactured,  which  by  experiment  has 
proved  quite  equal  to  sperm  whale  oil,  if  not  superior, 
and  can  l>e  manufactured  for  one-half  the  cost  of  sperm, 
oil.  The  United  States  government  have  under  con- 
sideration a  contract  to  use  it  in  the  light-house  sys- 
tem. Next  is  the  caking,  or  common  bituminous  coal, 
which  combines  so  many  useful  qualities  for  house- 
hold pur]K)ses.  Somewhat  different  from  this  is  the 
ttratlfied  coal  of  the  midland  counties  of  England,  which 
is  obtained  in  very  long  pieces,  and  has  less  bitumin- 
ous or  caking  quality.  A  still  less  gaseous  coal  is  that 
which,  from  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  now  found  to  be 
admirably  adapted,  is  called  tteam  coal;  it  is  obtained 
chiefly  from  Wales,  and  burns  with  intense  heat,  and 
little  flame  or  smoke.  Last  on  the  list  is  anthracite, 
so  nearly  without  gas  as  to  consist  almost  entirely  of 
carbon;  its  intense  heat  and  freedom  from  sulphur 
render  it  invaluable  for  iron-smelting  and  other  man- 
ufacturing processes. 

The  two  great  purposes  which  combustion  ser\'es  to 
man  are  to  give  light  and  heat.  By  the  former  ho  may 
bo  said  to  lengthen  considerably  the  duration  of  his 
natural  existence ;  for  he  converts  the  dismal  and  al- 
most useless  night  into  what,  for  many  ends,  serves 
him  as  well  as  day ;  and  by  the  latter,  besides  con- 
verting winter  into  any  climate  which  he  desires,  lie 
is  enabled  to  effect  most  Important  mutations  in  many 
of  the  substances  which  nature  offers  for  his  use  ;  and, 
since  the  Invention  of  the  steam-engine,  ho  makes  heat 
perform  a  great  projiortion  of  the  work  of  society. 
From  these  consUlerations  may  be  perceived  the  im- 
portance of  having  fire  at  command ;  ond,  as  the  cheap- 
est means  of  commanding  fire,  of  having  abundance  of 
coal. 

II.  Cml  in  (Ireat  Urilnin. — As  respects  the  supply 
of  conl,  (ircat  Britain  is  singularly  favored,  a  large 
portion  of  the  surface  of  the  country  having  under  it 
continuous  and  thick  beds  of  this  valuulde  mineral — 
vastly  more  precious  than  would  hnvo  l)ccn  mines  of 
the  precious  metals,  like  those  of  I'cru  and  Mexico; 
for  cnal,  since  It  has  been  applied  to  the  steam-engine, 
is  really  hoiirdi'd  [lower,  applicable  to  almost  every 
])urpo9o  which  human  labor  directed  by  ingenuity  can 
accomplish.  It  is  the  {lossessiou  of  hor  coal  mines 
which  liua  rendered  (Jreat  Britain,  in  relation  to  the 
whole  world,  what  a  city  Is  to  the  rural  district  wlii<di 
surrounds  it — the  producer  and  dispenser  of  the  va- 
rious products  of  art  and  industry.  Calling  her  coal 
mines  the  coal-cellars  of  the  great  city,  there  Is  in 
them  a  supply  which,  at  the  present  rate  of  ex|)ondl- 
turc,  will  last  for  2000  years  at  least;  and,  therefore,  a 
provision  which,  as  coming  improvements  in  the  arts 
of  life  will  naturally  effect  economy  of  fuel,  or  sulistitu- 
tion  of  other  nicaiia  to  offoot  similar  purposes,  may  bo 
regarded  as  inexhaustible, 

The  kinds  or  differences  of  coal  depend  on  their 
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comparstiro  proportions  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  and 
of  earthy  impurities  totally  incomlmstible.  While 
some  species  of  coal  contain  nearly  a  third  of  their 
weight  of  hydrogen,  otlicrs  have  not  a  fiftieth  part. 
The  former  kinds  are  flaming  coal,  pleasing  in  (larlor 
fires,  and  tit  for  the  manufacture  of  gas.  The  other 
kinds — some  of  the  Welsh  stone  coul,  for  instance — 
will  only  burn  when  in  largo  heaps,  or  when  mixed 
with  more  inflammable  roal:  they  have  no  flame. 
When  flaming  coal  is  burned  where  a  sufficiency  of 
oxygen  con  not  pass  through  or  enter  above  the  fire, 
to  combine  with  nud  consume  the  hydrogen  as  fast  us 
it  rises,  a  dense  snioko  is  given  out,  consisting  of  hy- 
drogen and  carbon  combined  in  the  proportions  which 
form  a  pitchy  substance.  The  Welsh  coal  above  men- 
tioned can  us  little  give  out  smoke  as  flanio,  and  hence 
is  now  much  used  in  great  breweries,  and  in  the  stcam- 
eugino  furnaces  of  towns,  where  smoke  is  a  serious 
nuisance.  The  foliated  or  cubical  coul,  uud  slate  coul, 
are  chiefly  used  us  fuel  in  private  houses ;  the  caking 
coals,  for  smithy  forges ;  the  slate  coal,  from  its  kopp- 
ing  open,  answers  best  for  giving  great  heats  in  a  wind 
furnace,  as  in  distillation  on  a  lurgc  scale ;  and  glance 
coal,  found  in  Staffordshire,  is  used  for  drying  grain 
aud  malt.  The  coals  of  South  Wales  contain  less 
volatile  matter  than  either  the  English  or  tlio  Scotch; 
and  hence,  when  employed  in  snielting  the  ore,  pro- 
duce a  greater  quantity  of  iron.  It  is  supposed  that 
three  partes  of  good  Kewcastlo  coul  arc  equivalent,  as 
fuel,  to  four  parts  of  good  Scotch  coal. 

Connumplion  of  Ciial.  Xiimbi  r  of  1  'ermna  eiitinijeu  in 
the  Trade,  ^iijiply  (f  Coal.  —  The  great  repositories 
of  coal  in  England  arc  in  NorthumlHirland  and  Dur- 
ham, whence  I^ndon  and  most  parts  of  the  south  of 
England  are  at  present  supplied;  in  Cumberland, 
whence  large  quantities  of  coul  are  exported  to  Ire- 
land ;  and  in  Staffordshire,  Ucrbyshirc,  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  I^icestershirc,  Warwickshire,  South  Wales, 
etc.  In  Scotland,  coal  is  found  in  the  Lothians,  Lan- 
arkshire, Keufrcwshire,  Ayrsliire,  and  other  counties. 
In  Ireland,  coul  is  both  dolicient  in  quantity  and  infe- 
rior in  quality  to  that  of  Ureal  Britain  ;  and  turf  forms 
the  groat  article  of  fuel. 

The  imimrtunco  of  coal  as  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
the  degree  in  which  8up«!riority  in  arts  and  manufac- 
tures are  dc|)endent  u|M)n  obtaining  supplies  of  it  at 
a  cheap  rate,  has  naturally'  attracted  a  goo<l  deal  of  ut- 
tentiou  to  the  (iuestiou  us  to  the  period  when  the  ex- 
haustion of  the  oottl  mines  niuy  be  aiiliciputcd.  Itut 
the  investigations  hitherto  made  us  to  the  mngiiitudc 
and  thickness  of  the  dlU'ercnt  couUliods,  und  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  may  bo  wrought,  are  too  \ng\io  und 
unsutisfuctory  to  afford  grounds  for  forming  any  thing 
like  a  tolerably  near  approximation  to  u  solution  of 
this  question.  Uut  such  us  tlicy  are,  tbey  ure  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  maiiy  centiirin  must  elapse  Iwforc 
posterity  can  feel  uny  gerimis  ditUculties  from  a  dimin- 
ished supply  of  coal.  According  to  an  estimate  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Taylor,  an  iiitelligeut  loal  engineer,  in 
IH2!),  the  conl-liolils  of  Uurlium  and  Nortbumlicrland 
are  adecprntc  to  furnish  the  present  annual  supply  for 
a  very  long  i)criod.     We  subjoin  Mr.  Taylor's  estimate. 

Estimate  ok  rnr.  ICxtf.nt  ami  rrmDiiK  op  the  DimuAu 
AM>  NonTntuiirui.vNii  (.'iiai.-kiki.i>h. 

tlvrham.  So.  HUu. 

From  Houth  Slileldi  Boulhwanl  t.)  ('a.-tli'  IVleii,  21 
mill's;  then™  wi'r^lwtti-cl  to  Wi-st  AmklHiid,  il'i 
mlliHi  niirtlii'iu't  from  Wv>l  Aiii'kliinl  to  KIlrliiK- 
hjiin,  ir>  mill'' ;  nii>l  thru  tn  ^<llU'lltI',  '."i  miles;  lie- 
ing  lui  ext«.'nt  or  art'a  of 61>-i 

J^'nFtlttimf.rrland. 

Fmm  SlileMa  iiiirthtranl  iT  mlli'f,  by  an  areroj^ 

bruultli  of !( mile* 243 

—  S37 

J'ortum  raeafated. 

In  Durham,  on  Tyiic,  bay 00 

uD  Wear 40 

fTt 
In  Northumberland,  say  13  miles  by  2 2(1 


Estimating  the  workable  coal  strata  at  an  av-         Tou. 

oragc  IhlrkneRi  of12  feet,  the  contents  of  one 

sqiinrc  mile  will  bo  12,800,000  tons,  and  of 

732  squari'  mllca 0,060,180,000 

Deduct  one-third  part  for  loss  by  small  coal,  in- 

tcrcoptions  by  dikes,  and  other  interruptions  3,028,160,000 
Remainder 6,046,82b766o 

This  remainder  Is  adequate  to  supply  the  present  vend 
from  Newcastle,  Sunderland,  Hartley,  ISlyth,  and  Stockton 
of  3,600,000  tons,  for  a  period  of  172T  years.  ' 

It  will  bo  understood  that  this  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
coal  in  Durham  and  Northumberland  can  only  be  an  approx- 
imation, especially  as  the  sontheastem  co>il  dl strict  of  Durham 
Is  yet  almost  wholly  unexplored ;  but  the  attempt  Is  made,  in 
the  hope  of  sallsfying  your  lordships  that  no  apprehension 
need  bo  entertained  of  this  valuable  mineral  being  exhausted 
for  many  future  generations. 

There  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of  coal-field  in  the  north, 
em  and  southwestern  districta  of  Northumberland,  hut  the 
foregoing  comprises  that  which  Is  continuous,  and  mo  t  suit- 
able and  aruilublo  fc  Cvimrtatlon.  It  is,  however,  to  be  ob- 
served that  the  shipments  of  coal  from  the  ports  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  largely  Increased  during  the  last 
dozen  years;  so  that,  supposing  the  estimate  to  l>e  in  otlier 
respects  accurate,  it  must  now  be  modltied  accordlugly  — 
Lorda'  Report,  1S29,  p.  124. 

Dr.  Buckland,  the  celebrated  geologist  considers 
Mr.  Taylor's  estimate  as  greatly  exaggerated ;  but  in 
his  examination  before  the  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1829,  he  quoted  with  approbation  a  pas- 
sage of  IJakewell's  (ieology,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  coal-beds  in  South  Wales  were  alone  sufficient  to 
supply  the  then  demand  of  England  for  coal  for  2000 
years.     The  passage  is  us  follows : 

"  Fortunately  we  have  in  South  Wales,  adjoining 
to  the  Bristol  Channel,  an  almost  exhuustless  sup])ly 
of  coal  and  iron-stone,  which  are  yet  nearly  unwrought. 
It  has  l)ecn  stated  that  thi"  coal-field  extends  over  nliout 
1200  S(iuare  miles ;  and  that  there  are  23  beds  of  work- 
al)le  coul,  tlio  total  average  thickness  of  which  is  95 
feet ;  and  the  quantity  contained  in  each  acre  is  100,000 
ttms,  or  66,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  If  from  this 
wo  deduct  one  half  for  waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent 
of  the  upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  supply  of  coal 
equal  to  32,000,000  tons  per  square  mile.  Now  if  wo 
admit  that  5,000,000  tons  from  the  Northumlicrlauil 
and  Durham  miues  is  equal  to  nearly  one-third  of  tlie 
total  consumption  of  coul  in  England,  each  square  mile 
of  the  Welsh  c^al-tield  would  yield  coal  for  two  yeurs' 
consumption ;  and  as  there  are  from  1000  to  1200  squnre 
miles  in  this  coal-field,  it  would  supply  England  witli 
fuel  for  2000  years,  after  all  the  English  coul  mines 
are  worked  out!" 

But  sup|)osiiig  this  supply  to  last  only  1000  years, 
that  carries  us  so  far  into  futurity,  that  it  nppeiirs  to 
1)0  quite  idle  either  to  prohibit  or  inqiose  heavy  duties 
on  the  exportation  of  coul,  on  the  ground  of  its  accel- 
erating the  exhaustion  of  the  mines. 

J'lofitt  iif  Void  M'minij.  Cval  Ownrra'  lifonopoly,  etc. 
— Instead  of  the  business  of  coal  mining  being,  gener- 
ally speaking,  an  advantageous  one,  it  is  distinctly  tiio 
reverse.  Sometimes,  no  doubt,  large  fortunes  Inivc 
been  made  l>y  Individuals  and  associations  engaged  in 
this  business ;  but  these  arc  rare  instances.  Tlie  open- 
ing of  a  ininu  is  a  very  ex|)ensive  and  hazardous  npcrn- 
tion,  and  of  very  uncertain  result.  Collieries  ure  ex- 
posed to  an  iullnite  number  of  accidents,  against  which 
no  caution  can  guard.  The  chances  of  explosion  have, 
it  Is  true,  been  a  good  deal  lessened  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  lamp;  and  some  mines 
are  now  wrought  that,  but  for  the  invention  of  this 
admiruldc  instrument,  must  have  been  entirely  aban- 
doned. But  besides  explosiims,  which  are  still  every 
now  and  then  occurring,  from  the  carelessness  of  tlio 
workmen,  and  other  C(nitingencies,  mines  are  very  lia- 
ble to  lie  destroyed  by  creipt,  or  by  the  sinking  uf  tlio 
roof,  and  by  drowning,  or  the  irruption  of  water  from 
old  workings,  through  fissures  which  can  not  bo  seen, 
und  conac(|Ucntly  can  not  bo  guarded  against.  So 
great,  indeed,  i«  the  hazard  attending  this  sort  of 
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property,  th  it  it  has  never  been  possible  to  effect  an 
insurance  ou  a  coal-work  against  fire,  water,  or  any 
other  accident.  ,         ,       , 

Conl  Trade. — It  is  estimated  that  not  less  than  for- 
ty million  tons  of  coab  are  raised  annually  from  the 
various  mines  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  these 
the  greater  part  is  either  used  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
borliood  of  the  mines,  or  sent  by  inland  navigation  or 
land  carriage  to  different  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In 
1852  12,709,771  tons  of  coals,  cinders,  and  culm  were 
shipped  from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  ;  of  these, 
9  069,  .■)77  tons  were  sent  coastwise  to  other  ports  of  the 
kingdom;  being,  coals  8,805,934  tons,  cinders  43,370 
to'i.;  culm  220,207  tons.  The  quantities  of  coals,  cin- 
ders and  culm  shipped  coastwise  from  the  different 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1851  and  1852,  were : 
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Scotland. 
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Glasgow 
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Total. 


Tool. 

0,103 

1,602 

86,003 

601,002 

451,491 

852,247 

210,400 

40,673 

101,044 

115,004 

42.257 

0,808 

6,887 

220,206 

05,703 

201,070 

16,153 

5,007,1 12 

214,820 

1,890,100 

888,046 

1,137,089 

0,577 

12,736 

104,330 

4,252 

0,091 

sa.sm 

6,521 
23,015 
87,0I«S 
80,898 
224,193 
72,509 
430 

476 


8,810,538 
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Tous. 

(i,OI4 

1,085 

88,801 

462, '.'43 

451,770 

875,182 

214,73."> 

60,102 

8.5,772 

105,032 

37,918 

0,840 

4,838 

222,208 

85,014 

230,012 

17,851 

2,176,867 

108,172 

1,978,011 

330,821 

1,340,876 

T,006 

10,118 

06,083 

8,034 

8,368 
84,650 

2,!'48 
18,200 
211,604 
81,000 
250,847 
77,888 

2,001 

179 


0,000,577 


In  1852  the  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  to 
foreign  countries,  including  British  settlcxients,  were 
as  follows:  Coals  3,17U,!»2  tons,  of  the  value  of 
£1,287,020;  cinders  159,040  tons,  of  tlic  value  of 
.£83,8f!2;  culm  1872  tons,  of  the  value  of  £e>»6  ;  total, 
3,610,194  tons,  of  Uie  declared  value  of  £1,372,114, 

Tlio  principal  foreign  countries  to  which  coals,  cin- 
ders, and  culm  wore  exported  from  the  United  King- 
dom in  1851  and  1852,  were  the  following : 
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215,221 

296,153 

210,003 

343,005 
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I'russia 
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France  

Spain  mid  (Janarios 

Italy 

Turkey 

llrillsli  Kast  Indies 

llrillsli  West  Indbrn      

Init.d  States,  .S'orth  Aineriea... 

The  quantities  of  coal  brought  coastwise  and  by  in^ 
land  navigation  Into  the  port  of  London  were : 
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1K,M. 
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CoMtwlH. 


Tont. 
8,280.642 
8,830,428 


Inland  Navlics. 
tiun  and  l.aad 

Carrlaif .  

Torn. 


254.421 
414,917 


Total. 


iPolii. 
8,400,003 
8,746,846 


During  the  six  months  ending  BOth  June,  1852, 179,886 
tons  of  coal  were  imported  into  London  by  railway, 
and  19,637  tons  by  canal :  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1853  the  imports  by  railway  were  290,361  tons,  and 
by  canal  10,322,  showing  a  decrease  by  canal,  but  a 
very  considerable  increase  by  railway. 

The  coal  trade  was  l'~'ig  subjected  to  very  heavy  and 
oppressive  duties.  A  duty  of  17«.  per  chaldron  on 
large,  and  is.  6d.  per  chaldron  on  small  coals,  was 
levied  on  all  coal  exported  to  foreign  countries.  In 
1831  these  duties  were  considerably  modified,  and  in 
1835  they  were  repealed,  with  the  exception  of  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  10».  per  cent,  on  coal  exported  in  Brit- 
ish vessels,  or  in  thoso  of  foreign  countries  entitled  to 
the  privileges  conferred  by  treaties  of  reciprocity,  while 
in  other  foreign  vessels  it  was  subject' to  a  duty  of  4». 
a  ton.  These  duties  were,  in  1840,  altered  to  10».  Od. 
per  cent.,  and  4s.  2^5<i.  per  ton  respectively.  In  1842, 
duties  of  2s.  per  ton  on  largo,  and  Is.  per  ton  on  small 
coul  and  culm  were  imposed,  and  on  all  coal  exported 
in  foreign  vessels  not  entitled  to  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  treaties  of  reciprocity  a  duty  of  48.  per  ton. 
The  two  former  were  abolished  on  12th  March,  1845, 
but  the  last  continued  in  force  till  14th  August,  1850. 

In  the  reign  of  AV'illiam  III.,  a  duty  of  5s.  per  chal- 
dron was  laid  upon  coal  carried  coastwise  from  ono 
part  of  the  kingdom  to  another.  During  the  last  war 
with  France  this  was  raised  to  9s.  id.,  but  in  1824  it 
was  reduced  to  Cs.,  and  in  1831  was  repealed.  Tliis 
tax  pressed  unequally  on  different  parts  of  tlic  empire, 
for  while  it  amounted  to  6s.  u  chaldron,  or  4s.  a  ton  in 
the  metropolis,  and  all  the  south  of  England,  it  was 
only  Is.  lid.  a  ton  on  coal  carried  by  sea  to  Ireland, 
and  Is.  M.  on  that  to  Wales ;  while  Scotland  was  for 
many  years  entirely  exempted  from  this  duty. 

Though  these  duties  are  now  aboli.shed,  the  coal 
trade  U  still  in  some  places  burdened  with  heavy  local 
duties.  Thus  a  duty  of  Is.  hi.  per  ton  is  chargeable 
upon  all  coal  brought  into  the  port  of  London.  By- 
act  1st  and  2d  William  IV'.,  cap.  76,  several  ojipressive 
acts  were  repealed,  and  the  duties  payable  to  the  cor- 
poration of  the  city  of  London  were  commuted  for  a 
duty  of  Lt.  1(/.  per  ton ;  and  by  8th  and  9th  Vict.,  cap. 
101,  n  like  duty  was  imposed  on  coal  brought  into  Lou- 
don by  railway,  canal,  or  other  inland  carriage.  Of 
this  duty  8(i.  per  ton  is  carried  to  the  London  Bridge 
Ap])roaches  Fund,  for  effecting  street  improvements 
in  the  metropolis ;  4<^  per  ton  is  tlio  property  of  the 
cor|)oration  of  tho  city  of  London,  and  after  defraying 
certain  charges  is  carried  to  the  general  account  of  tho 
corimrution ;  Id.  per  ton  is  payable  to  her  majesty's 
commissioners  of  works,  to  be  opplied  by  them  in  ef- 
fecting ])ublic  improvements  in  tho  metropolis,  au- 
thorized by  several  acts  of  I'arliament.  The  produce 
of  these  duties,  with  tho  drawbacks  allowed  upon  coal 
exiMrtcd,  was,  in  1852, 


Uruu  IX.  y. 

Drawback. 

N>t  Duly. 

8J.  per  ton  to  6tli  Jan- 
uary, 1853 

id.  per  ton  to  3lBt  De- 
cember, 1862 

Id.  JMT  ton  to  Slst  Ue- 

cemlier,  1852 

Total 

£128,067 
62,640 
16,560 

£10,008 
6,019 
1,202 

£118,659 
67,691 
14,208 

£201,857  1  £10,409 

£18,5,448  1 

In  1851  the  gross  amount  of  duty  was,  on  sea-borne 
coal,  .fil7.'),840;  on  coal  brought  lundwise,  £12,151. 
The  4<l.  per  ton  duty,  in  1851,  amounted  to  £54,104, 
of  which  £215  were  salaries  in  relation  to  collection ; 
£3009  drawback  allowed  upon  conl  exported;  £7607 
retiring  allowances  paid  to  deputy  soa-coiil  metcr!<  and 
others,  upon  tho  abolitinn  of  their  offices  in  consc- 
quuneo  of  act  Ist  and  2d  Will.  IV.,  cap.  76,  and  which 
had  gradually  decreased  from  £16,820  in  1886 ;  and 
£20,IHK)  an  annual  charge  for  making  n  now  street  in 
tho  line  of  Canon  .Street,  and  other  improvetnents. 
The  attention  ;f  government  is  at  present  directed  to 
these  unjust  hical  imposts,  by  which  our  homo  trade 
is  unnecessarily  burdened,  and  the  merchant  and  ship- 
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owner  made  to  pay  for  improvements  which  ought 
properly  to  be  charged  against  the  landlords  or  inhul>- 
itants ;  and  it  is  expected  that  they  will  speedily  b« 
abolished. — E.  B. 

III.  Areas  of  Coal-beda  in  the  IforW,  ami  a  Compar- 
ison of  their  Kxtfnt. — From  the  elaborate  work,  "Sta- 
tistics of  Coal,"  by  K.  C.  Taylor,  wo  extract  a  com- 
parison of  the  proportionate  areas  of  coal  land  in  Eu- 
rope and  America : 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  magnitude 
of  the  principal  coal-producing  countries,  and  their 
respective  areas  of  coal  land,  together  with  the  propor- 
tions which  they  severally  liear  to  each  other.  Those 
of  France  and  Spain  arc  considerably  less  than  the  act- 
ual amoimt.  Coal  occiira  in  almost  every  principal 
subdivision  of  Spain,  but  wo  have  only  included  the 
Asturias  region. 


Hence,  as  regards  European  countries.  Great  Brit- 
ain takes  the  lirst  rank ;  Belgium,  as  regards  territo- 
rial proportion,  occupies  tlie  second  rank,  althoiii^ji  in 
relative  coal  area  she  is  the  least  of  the  four.  I'cnn- 
sylvania,  in  respect  to  territorial  proportion,  i.s  hii'lier 
than  any  of  these,  being  relatively  one-third ;  hut  in 
absolute  area  of  coal  formation,  the  four  eastern  wXo- 
nies  of  British  America  united  exceed  them  all,  being 
larger  than  that  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Belgium 
I  and  Spain  conjoined.  This  table  is  not  strictly  perl 
j  feet,  since  we  possess  the  areas  of  the  concessions 
I  only  in  France ;  and  in  Spain,  only  of  tlie  single 
coal  region  of  Asturias.  We  add  the  coal  nrcus  of 
Prussia  and  Austria,  but  can  not  state  the  propor- 
tions of  coal  formation  therein.  The  >;iicriciin  urea 
of  coal  is  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  whole  amount  in 
our  table. 


Gnat  Dritiiin 

.'^puin  (.Vsturias  n'glou) 

Franco  (area  of  fixed  concession)  in  1840  .... 

llolgium  conceded  lands 

t'cnnsylvania.  United  States -. . 

llritish  Provinces,  North  America 

Terslan  dominions 

Austrian  l>ro<  containing  coal  or  llgnilo  , 

Inited  States 

Twelvu  principal  coal-produclu);  States 

Total 


Entire  Arrn  of  each 

fountry. 


Square 
12(1, 

177, 

201), 

II. 

4.1, 

81 

107 

l.W, 

2,28(1, 

MB, 


Mllei. 

290 

781. 

7!W 

373 

feo 

,113 
.1^37 

(too 

(MK) 

,'.'83 


Area  of 
Co«l  Landa. 


Square  Miles. 

11,85.1 

3,408 

1,719 

518 

15,437 

13,000 


130.133 


1S4,078 


Proportion  of  Toal 

to  tlieir  whole 

Areu. 


1-10 

1.52 

1-118 

1-22 

1-3 

1-41 


1-17 
1.4 


Proportionii,  Rela. 

tivo  rnrta  of  1000. 

of  I'oel  Are... 


64 
18 
9 
3 
84 


724 


1000 


AVc  assume  these,  in  round  numljcrs,  iis  correct ;  and 
here  we  perceive  at  a  glance  the  vast  resources  of  the 
United  Stjites  in  their  coal-producing  n-gions,  when 
compared  with  Euro])c.  It  must  be  recollected,  ton, 
that  .several  of  our  Staics  have  not  had  geological  sur- 
wys ;  and  it  would  not  be  suritrising  if  other  States 
than  those  enumerated  were  found  liereaftcr  to  pos- 
sess coal  in  abundant  quantities. 

The  whole  coal  region  of  Europe  is  by  Mr.  Taylor 
shown  to  lie  only  ,'')0,il41  stiuarc  miles,  l)eing  mmeirhnt 
less  than  that  of  the  Western  StilfS  </  Illinois  and  Indi- 
an I ;  while  England  has  only  8139  miles,  and  Irclaiul 
.37iO  miles,  the  aggregate  lieing  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  State  of  Ohio.  But  Gre.it  Britain  iirodiices 
annually  upward  of  31,000,000  tons  of  coal ;  while  that 
of  Pennsylvania  is  about  10,000,000  tons. 

IV.  (\:mp  iri.li  n  if  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Vnitcd  Stales 
and  F.uripe. — Tlie  constiniption  of  coal  in  Etirope  and 
the  United  States  was  estimated  as  follows  in  181.5, 
showing  also  the  square  niilcs  of  coal  formation,  the 
relative  proiwrtions,  and  the  value  in  dollars : 


Cooatriea. 

lar.*.." 

ProtlurtioD, 
ISO. 

Propor- 

ti<iD. 

Value. 

Great  Britain 

Ik>lKiiiin 

United  Htatea 

France ...         ... 

11,809 

M8 

133,132 

1.719 

undoflned. 

undefined. 

Tooi. 
31.MI0  000 
4,960,000 
4,4Ji>,flOO 
4,141,000 
0,500,000 
650,000 

•642 
•101 
1(89 
•0.S4 
■070 
014 

if4n.Tas,ooo 

I.68!t,0O0 
6,6511.000 
7,663,000 
4,122,000 
800,00(1 

rruasian  States  . . 

.Vuatrian  Slates  . . 

Tc.t,-il 

49,160,000 

l-tKK) 

}I72,0<12,IKMI 

Tlic  quantities  of  coal  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  England  and  the  British  provinces  were, 
in  1850,  180,4.S9  tons;  and  in  the  year  1858,  231,508 
tons.  From  a  letter  of  Mr.  E.  K.  Collins,  we  learn 
that  the  Collins  line  of  steam  vcf.sels  had  used  the 
Cumberland  coal,  but  had  relin(|uislied  it,  and  after- 
ward tried  the  anthracite,  whleli  was  used  for  three 
years.  In  .lanuari*,  l'!54,  they  thought  of  using  the 
('umlierland  coal  again. 

Mr.  Cunard  states  that  for  Ills  line  they  use  the 
Welsh  c-  .''.  on  the  voyage  frtmi  I.iver|)ool,  and  the 
Cumlicrli..,d  coal  on  the  rutuni  trips. 

"  We  have  In  the  United  Htntes  more  iron  ore  and  raoro 
coal,  iritli  the  uaiial  fluxes.  In  convenient  connection  and  of 
cheaper  accoaa,  than  all  the  other  rivllir.od  nations  of  the 
worid,  and  have  the  n.-csaary  capital,  skill,  and  lalwr  to  pro- 


duco  all  the  iron  and  steel,  and  mannractiireg  of  Iron  and 
steel,  rctinlred  for  our  consumption,  or  that  may  lie  ipqiiircd 
for  our  eonstitnption,  for  centuries  to  coiiie.  and  also  to  enable 
us  to  supply  the  markets  of  other  countries  In  faircuiupetition 
with  the  iron  and  steel  of  other  nations.  Our  piodiii  tion  of 
iron  and  steel,  and manufactureaof  iron  and  steel,  tt-as greater 
ill  proportion  to  population  In  1860  than  it  wits  in  1840,  and 
that  it  was  greater  in  1856  than  It  was  In  1850,  giving  iis  the 
right  to  iisaiime  that,  inHiienccd  hy  the  6<tnie  causes,  it  will  Ic 
grcoter  In  18fl0  than  It  now  Is,  and  in  time  will  be  siiflUlcnt 
for  our  own  consumption,  and  then  give  us  a  surplus  io\  e.\- 
port.  Itut  taking  into  consideration  our  pri^seut  population 
and  accumulated  capital,  with  the  amount  of  capilal  annually 
drawn  from  other  countries  in  the  course  of  emigration,  and 
the  great  cost  of  carriage  to  the  Interior  of  our  country,  with 
th«  lato  linprovenieiita  in  the  modes  of  production  and  inanu- 
fuctiiro  of  iron  and  steel,  it  would  not  he  riutli  to  e.xiiiit  a  full 
Biijiply  for  our  own  consumption  between  this  ami  the  letiinn 
of  tho  census  of  \Bia."— United  Stales  Treasury  liejKit.  \HA. 

The  question  of  duty  on  coal  attracts  considernlilo 
attention,  and  it  is  well  to  understand  certain  facts 
which  have  a  direct  liearing  upon  its  decision. 

In  tho  year  1815,  when  the  duty  on  foreign  coal  was 
d'A  GO,  the  price  in  New  York  was  f  23  the  chaldron  of 
3C  liushels. 

From  1810  to  1823  the  duty  was  fl  80,  and  the  aver- 
age price  was  fill. 

From  1824  to  1834  tho  duty  was  $2  16,  and  the  aver- 
ogc  price  was  $14. 

In  1842  the  duty  was  $1  "o  per  ton,  and  the  market 
price  was  $7  Ifi;  and  in  1811,  witli  a  duty  of  $1,  the 
price  was  $5  50.  In  the  year  1811)  the  duty  was  al- 
tered to  an  ad  valorem  one  of  30  \kt  cent.,  or  abotit  15 
cents  per  ton,  and  the  market  price  since  has  ranged 
from  $G  m  to  S7  60. 

V.  Slnliflicii  of  the  Coal  Trade  of  the  Vnilid  Stales. 
—Pennsylvania  is  rich  in  its  coal  product.  Tliis  arti- 
cle is  one  of  tho  great  sources  of  wealth  to  that  .Slato, 
and  ..s  importance  may  be  seen  from  the  single  fact 
that  aliout  (i.000,00ll  tons  arecarried  overorthrougii  tlie 
various  railroads  and  canals  of  that  State  castwardly. 
We  refer  only  to  the  anthracite  regiim,  wlilili  mines 
seem  to  be  inexhaustible,  and  we  leave  o".it  of  view 
the  immense  production  In  AVcstcrn  Pennsylvania. 
The  latter  portion  of  the  State  owes  its  growth  mainly 
to  its  coal-lieds,  in  conjunction  with  its  iron  and  gluss 
manufactures. 

The  maximum  capabilities  of  the  transportation 
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companies  may  bo  get  down  at  7,600,000  tons  per  year, 
with  tiieir  ; .  isent  forces ;  viz. : 

Tom, 

Ij'liigli  (Canal)  Navigation  Company 1,300,000 

■ilmyllilll  iCanal)  Navigation  Company 1,000,000 

KcuJini;  Kailroad 4,000,000 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal 1,300.000 

Total 7,UU0,U(I0 

If  we  iiiay  judge  l)y  tlio  increase  of  the  last  two  or 
throe  .vcar9,'the  quantity  of  coal  required  by  the  above 
convevaiices  will  lie  7,500,000  tons  for  the  coming  year, 
anil  lietweeii  eight  and  nine  millions  for  the  year  1856. 
We  have  received  from  London  the  special  Keport  of 
Proffsjor  Wilson  on  the  Now  York  Industrial  Exhibi- 
tion, ill  which  document  wo  And  a  variety  of  useful  in- 
forinutiou  in  reference  to  the  manufactures,  minerals, 
Diiniiif;,  and  metallurgy  of  the  United  States.  His  re- 
mark?  on  tlic  iron,  lead,  copper,  and  zinc  products  und 
manufactures  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  the  in- 
formation already  in  possession,  and  will  be  u<  :-pta- 
ble  as  well  to  the  legislator  as  to  the  manufacturer  und 
merchant. 

Virj;inia  takes  the  lead  among  the  Eastern  (or  At- 
lantii)  States  as  the  owner  of  coal-liclds,  and  is,  in 
fact,  one  of  the  prominent  States  of  the  whole  Union 
uS  tJic  possessor  of  this  valuable  mineral. 

ARKV  "T  TnB  SEVBRAI,    STATES  WllKllK  COAI.  IS  FOtmn,  AND 

THK  Coal  Abea  or  each,  ani>  tub  Proi'obtion  ok  Coal. 


ore  not  copious ;  but  Charles  LyoU,  who  made  critical 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  reported  the  following  as  the 
yield  for  1851-'52: 


Stat«t.               1        Area. 

CosI  Areu. 

Proportion  of  Coal. 

.Uiibama 

Cti'orgia 

TiMincssPO 

Kintiicky 

Virginia 

Maryland 

Oliio 

Bqatn  MilM. 
5:»,SI5 
R1,200 
44,720 
39,015 
04,000 
10,S29 
3S,<«0 
34,R00 
59,130 
43,960 
60,520 
60,384 

Sqiwn  Mllea. 

3,400 

160 

4,300 

13,500 

21,195 

650 

11,900 

7,700 

44,000 

15,437 

6,000 

0,000 

1-14 

1-386 

1-10 

1-8 

1-3 

1-20 

1-3 

1-6 

8-4 

1-3 

1-20 

1-10 

Illinois 

IVnnsylyania. . . . 

Mirlii|?an 

MlMonri 

Total 

605,288 

133.132 

Noarly  ith 

North  Carolina  is  reputed  to  hold  aliout  as  much 
Cfl,il  land  as  Georgia.  Iowa  ix  one  of  the  richest  coal 
Stato!!,  und  has  a  coal  area  almost  equal  to  Ohio. 

From  this  valualde  reforoncc-table  it  will  bo  seen 
that  Illinois  takes  the  lead,  having  within  her  own 
borders  one-third  of  the  entire  coal  region  of  the  United 
States.  Kext  in  importance  is  Pennsylvania,  produc- 
ing liuth  anthracite  and  bituminous  coals.  Of  these 
immense  fields  Professor  Wilson  says : 

"  These  comprise  the  three  nntliracitc  coal-fields  of 
Eastern  Pennsylvania,  known  as  the  .Southern  Schuyl- 
kill, tlic  Middle  of  Shumokin,  and  the  Northern  or 
Wyoming,  and  the  Frostburg  or  Cumberland  coul-field 
(scmi-liitiiminous),  in  the  State  of  Maryland.  Besides 
these  beds,  a  small  outlying  bed  exists  in  Pennsylva- 
nia of  semi-bituminous  coals,  known  as  the  Uroadtop, 
which,  however,  owing  to  its  insulated  position,  being 
without  any  moans  of  access,  is  only  available  for  local 
purpiist's ;  and  some  deposits  of  considerable  area  in 
Vir,'inia,  whose  importance  is  being  daily  recognized, 
anil  whoso  produce  is  gradually  finding  its  way  into 
the  markets.  The  demaiul  at  present,  however,  is 
conlincil  chiefly  to  gas-muking  pu  ■•poses. 

"Of  the  tliree  anthracite  beds  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Soutliorn  is,  l«)th  liy  situation  and  magnitude,  tlic  most 
important,  aud  furnishes  a  largo  proportion  of  the  en- 
tire supiily.  It  presents  great  facilities  of  access, 
wliicli  have  been  made  advantageous  uso  of  liy  two 
Canal  Co'iinanics,  the  Lehigh  and  the  Schuylkill,  und 
by  tlm  Ueuding  liuilroud,  whicli  penetrate  far  into  the 
interior,  und  form  the  great  outlets  for  its  produce. 
Other  railways  are  now  in  progress,  which  will  not 
only  afford  additional  facilities  of  transfer  to  tlie  At- 
lantic cities,  but  also  oiien  n  communication  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  through  them  to  the  Western  markets." 

The  tliird  in  imimrtance  is  Ohio,  having  nearly  one- 
third  of  its  area  in  coal.    The  returns  as  to  production 


Buaheli.         |          Tons.          | 

Western  I'ennaylvania 

Virginia 

35,000,000 
15,000,(H)0 
16,000,000 

1,170,000 
500,000 
635,000 

Kastern  Ohio 

Total 

OC,IMMI,000 

2,205,000 

At  the  Exhibition  were  produced  samples  of  coal 
from  Valley  Falls,  Rhode  Island,  but  the  product  is  of 
inferior  quality. 

Of  tho  Virginia  coal,  twelve  miles  west  of  Richmond, 
and  extending  Ifly  miles,  the  seams  are  800  feet  in 
thickness,  being  the  deepest  mines  known  in  Ameri- 
ca. In  Uelgium  some  of  the  mines  are  known  to  be 
from  1140  to  1476  feet  in  depth.  In  England,  1000  to 
1794  feet — with  an  average  in  Lancasuirs  of  750  feet. 

DlSTAA'CES  OF  THE  CHIEF  COAL  DISTRICTS  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

AND  Maryland  from  Tide-water. 
BiTUMlNOua  Coal.  HUal. 

Farrandsvllle  to  Havre  do  Grace 202 

Ailogliany  Coal  Mines     to  Havre  de  Urace . .  196  to  200 

(  uniburland,  Maryland,  to  (icorgetown 199 

(  uniborland,  Maryland,  to  Daltiinoro 189 

Dauphin  and  Siisq.  Co.  to  Havre  de  Orace 93 


ANTHRACITB  COAt. 

Dei.  and  Hudson  Co, 
rine  Grove 
I.ykens'  Valley  Co. 
Boar  Mountain  Co. 
I.Gbl);b  Room  Run 


toRondout 126 

to  Havre  do  Grace 120 

to  Havre  do  Grace. 110) 

to  Havre  do  Grace Ill 

to  Bristol 110 

P.  Grove  by  Mineraville  to  Philadelphia 110 

Stony  Creek  Coal  Estate  to  Havro  dc  Grace 100 

Mlnersvlllo  to  Port  RIclinioiid 98 

Pottavlllo  to  Port  Richmond £6f 

Impoutbd  Coal. — The  only  countries  from  whicli 
coal  ever  finds  its  way  into  tho  United  States  are  Great 
liritain  and  British  America,  and  the  contributions 
from  them  appear  to  be  annually  diminishing.  For  a 
time  there  was  an  increasing  foreign  importation ;  viz., 
from  22,123  tons  in  1821,  to  181,5ul  tons  in  1839.  By 
tho  operation  of  tho  American  tarilT  this  advance  was 
not  only  checked,  but  a  retrograde  movement  was  pro- 
duced, so  as  in  1843  to  amount  to  only  41,163  tons,  by 
the  United  Stotes  returns.  By  the  last  annual  return, 
thot  for  1847,  tho  entry  of  foreign  coals,  whether  from 
Europe  or  from  British  America,  was  118,021  tons ;  of 
which  from  12,000  to  15,000  tons  were  re-exported  for  the 
service  of  the  English  steamships.  In  1850,  180,439 
tons  wero  imported  into  the  United  States ;  in  1853, 
231,508  tons;  showing  an  increase. 

lNtiiEASEl>  PiioDUCTioN  OF  CoAL.  Anthracite  Coal. 
— Tho  production  of  anthracite  may  bo  said  to  be  en- 
tirely confined  to  Pennsylvania,  which  posses^^.a  a  nu- 
merous and  interesting  group  of  coal  basius  of  various 
sizes  and  character. 

Our  returns  show  that  the  consumption  of  anthra- 
cite, in  other  words,  tho  coal  trade,  commenced  with 
365  tons  In  tho  j'car  1820 ;  that  tho  production  reached 
48,017  tons  in  1827;  that  it  had  increased  to  881,020 
tons  in  1837,  anil  odvanced  to  3,000,000  of  tons  in  1847, 
without  including  much  that  is  consumed  on  the  spot, 
in  the  mining  districts,  or  interior  of  tho  country. 

The  increased  production,  therefore,  was,  in  the  first 
ten  years,  viz.,  from  1827  to  1837,  1735  per  cent, ;  in 
tho  second  ten  years,  viz.,  from  1837  to  1847,  240  per 
cent. ;  and  in  the  twenty  years  previous  to  1848,  that 
is,  from  1827  to  1847,  6100  per  cent. 

Wo  introduce  another  view  of  tho  subject,  which  ex- 
hibits this  accelerated  increase  in  tho  consumption  of 
anthracite,  ])crhaps,  with  yet  greater  perspicuity.  The 
amount  which  was  periodically  forwarded  to  market, 
exclusive  of  tho  rnnsumption  in  or  near  the  places  of 
production,  and  which  has  not  been  estimated,  is  as 
follows : 

Aggregate  In  tho  21  ycare,  frcm  1820  to  1840,        Tom, 
IncluBlTo fl,S47,17» 

In  tho  iucccedlng  7  yoam.  to  1847,  tncIuBivc. .  12,371,001 
Total 19,219,1 38 

From  1847  to  1863,  lncl.i=lvo 23,841,868 

Total 48,000,491 
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We  add  the  statistics  from  the  various  regions  for 
the  yeor  1855. 


ScHUtLliu.  Kioiun.      1      1«M.      1      18S5. 

lucnMC.  {  DtcreM«.| 

Tom.      1      Tom. 

To118. 

TUDI. 

By  railroad 

U87,8M  2,21.>,204 

226,438 

•  •. . 

Uy  canal 

9n7,3&4  l,l(i6,2aa 

197,909 

(l-.>,4U2l      16,019 

16,019 
4^18,300 

.... 

Total 

2,867,070  3,a'Jfl,0;)7 

LllilaH  RiaioH, 

Li'higli  IJanal 

1,207,180  1,224,»»2 

17,660 

.... 

LehiKh  Valley  Kailroad 

9,003 

9,003 

.... 

Pel.  and  Hudson  C'o.  . 

440,944 

606,460 

124,610 

.... 

I'cnnaylvanla  Coal  Co. 

400.648 

rj07,803 

8,166 

.... 

N.  Krancb  (anal 

492.08« 

6«Vt,0o» 

28,660 

White  Haven  Railroad 

iffl.'i-a 

60,209 

10,9T7 

Western  Bdlroad  .... 

133,906 

187,000 

53,036 

.... 

ghamokin 

eS,B06 

116,117 

B2,G17 

Anthracite 

6,881,834:0,617,609 

715,885 

28.660 

Increase  of  anthra- 
cite In  1666  

^831,S1S 

2S,G50 

086,738 

6Sa,7J5 

.... 

Showing  an  increase  of  anthracite  coal  in  1855  of 
686,785  tons,  against  734,G90  tons  last  year. 

An  Oftioial  Statement  or  tub  AmotiNT  or  Coal  bbnt  to 

.MaBKKT   FKOM   the  I.KIIIUM   KkuIIIN,  FBOll  tub  CO.WMENCE- 
9IENT  OF  TUE  TBADE  TO  THE  t'LOSK  OK  TUB  YKAB  1S66. 
v..™.  Tom. 

1S39 M2.042 

1840 226,601 

1841 142,807 

1842 271,013 

1848 267,125 

1844 870,863 

1846 430,983 

18*1 622,618 

1847 043.60.T 

1848 680,197 

1849 800,988 

1860 722,0*1 

laM 989.264 

1882 1.113,843 

1863 1,080,880 

18M l,24.^818 

1866 l,274,9.'a 

1880 1,387,620 


Vftan.  Tou. 

1820 866 

1821 1,078 

1822 2,441 

182.1 6,823 

1824 0,641 

1886 28,390 

1826 81,280 

1837 82,074 

1828 80,232 

1829 25,110 

1830 41,750 

1831 40,900 

1832 76,000 

1833 128,000 

16S4 100,244 

1836 131,280 

1836 140,6.'2 

1837 226,037 

1888 214,211 


Bituminous  Coal. — Vt'c  have  given,  in  the  first  part 
of  this  article,  data  hy  which  the  approximate  increase 
of  this  description  of  fuel  can  be  determined,  and  give 
here  all  the  statistics  that  can  be  collected. 


SaMl-ANTHRAOm  OB  UlTUMIMOi:..                                         | 

ISM. 

1855. 

In^reMO. 

l>«er«ue. 

Lykens'  Valley  ('o. . 
Short  Monntain  (..'n. 

Dauphin  Co 

Cnmborland  lieglon 

Foreign  coal 

Total 

Decnuuwln  1888... 

Tom. 

87,600 

60,00(1 

63,000 

648,299 

28-2.S06 

Toni. 

66.721 

60,000 

1,000 

064,3m 

287,408 

Tom. 

0,221 

600 

16,o'(« 
M,M3 

Tom. 
63,'oob 

1.071,064 
1,069,9153 

1,069,933 

60,269 

e.'.OlM) 
60,'.i69 

1,731 

i.7;ii 

The  increase  of  semi-anthracite  or  bituminous  coal 
ill  iC.''  including  foreign,  over  the  previous  year,  was 
218,167  tons.  This  year  (1855)  there  is  a  decrease  of 
17!)1  tons,  making  the  total  increase  of  all  kinds  iu  1855 
684,001  tons,  against  y.'>2,K57  tons  in  1851. 

Almost  as  interesting  as  the  statistics  of  the  areas 
and  production  of  the  coal  countries,  is  tho  considera- 
tion of  tho  means  of  tran.iportation  and  the  facilities 
needed  to  give  us  fuel  in  abundance  and  at  a  low  price. 
It  is  of  great  importance  to  the  consumer,  and  an  ex- 
tract from  a  private  letter  will  lie  of  interest,  throwing 
some  light  on  the  ways  and  means,  the  cost  and  con- 
tingencies in  the  transit  to  market: 

"  liy  catial,  besiL„!g  tho  distance  and  cost  of  the  struc- 
ture, there  are  so  many  contingencies,  arising  from  too 
much  or  too  little  watt^r,  as  to  weaken  the  dependence ; 
and  on  tho  railroads,  the  grades  and  the  adaptation  to 
the  business  are  alone  tho  objects  by  which  the  price 
can  be  regulated.  If  the  grades  be  level  or  descending, 
the  capacity  of  tho  engine  is  not  only  Increased,  Imt 
the  expense  is  so  much  reduced  as  to  determine  its 
value,  and  it  is  only  upon  a  road  so  graded  and  so  con- 
structed as  to  endure  the  burden  that  the  price  can  be 


tixed  or  defined.  On  the  down-hill  grode  the  momen- 
turn  keeps  up  the  speed,  and  relieves  the  engine  wliilc 
on  the  up-hill  grade  the  speed  is  dejiresscd,  the  power 
is  reduced,  the  strain  is  increased,  and  tho  expense  aug- 
mented. 

"  On  the  Reading  Railroad,  in  operation  since  1811 
these  facts  are  so  illustrated  and  defined  as  to  cslablish 
their  existence  beyond  a  question.  On  the  stem  as 
upon  the  laterals,  the  descent  is  from  22  feet  to  a  niilo 
to  a  level  of  ii6,000  feet,  and  as  the  maximum  is  but 
four  miles  in  length,  tho  balance  descends  to  the  level 
without  the  slightest  rise  to  interfere  with  the  speed. 
On  this  descent  and  over  the  level,  a  single  engine  can 
take  as  many  cars  loaded  as  it  can  bring  empty  to  the 
place  of  starting.  This  difltrenca,  from  tho  weight  of 
the  descending  and  ascending  trains,  is  ascertained  to 
be  equal  to  two  and  three-quarters  engines,  or  175  per 
cent,  more  than  on  the  downward  grade — consequent- 
ly a  reversion  of  the  trade  ;  or  upon  a  road  where  tho 
grade  is  equal  to  twenty-two  feet  to  the  mile  against 
tho  trade,  the  expense  for  engines,  fuel,  and  wages, 
would  be  more  for  the  same  distance  than  the  protits 
derived  from  the  coal  in  market. 

"  But  as  these  are  the  questions  for  railroad-makers, 
we  will  ne.xt  consider  the  extent  of  tho  trade,  and  ar- 
rive at  our  object  by  the  expenditure  made  to  accommo- 
date it.  On  the  Lehigh,  we  have  an  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Lehigh  Coal  and  Navigation  Company 
of  $8,441,405,  and  on  the  port  of  some  fourteen  or  llf- 
teen  companies  passing  over  their  works  about  live 
millions  more,  making  together  $13,441,405.  From 
the  commencement  of  the  company  in  18'J0  until  tho 
close  of  the  season  in  1855,  the  production  of  the  re- 
gion is  12,278,012— equol  to  353,725  tons  per  annum. 
But  if  we  take  tho  amount  sent  to  market  during  the 
year  just  closed,  1,274,980  tons,  and  admit  a  dear  profit 
of  75  cents  per  ton,  which  it  did  not  give  to  tho  sever- 
al parties  concerned,  the  income  would  be  less  than  7 
per  cent,  on  tho  money  expended.  In  the  region  it  Is 
also  understood  tho  mining  operations  are  above  water- 
level,  and  that  until  recently  they  were  conducted  on 
the  principle  of  a  qnarrj-,  and  that  the  expenses,  to- 
gethci  with  tho  transit,  prevented  a  dividend  to  Ihc 
stockholders  until  the  outside  operators  came  in  to  their 
relief. 

"On  the  Lackawana,  the  Delaware  and  Hudson 
Company,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Coal  Company,  v'n\\ 
capitals  amounting  to  $tl,02(i,7ni,  brought  to  market 
during  1855,  1,092,000  tons,  and  during  the  period  they 
have  been  in  existence  the  average  is  equal  to  3.'t2,0()0 
tons  per  annum.  Tho  production  of  1855,  at  75  cents 
per  ton  clear  profit,  gives,  however,  but  7  per  cent. 

"  On  tho  Sohuylkill,  the  operations  arc  more  extens- 
ive, and  tho  expenditure,  including  tho 

Iteadint!  Itallroad,  cost $18,464,114  04 

SohuvlklU  Canal  cost Ifl.S.IO, JM  41 

490  iiiUea  lateral  Koada  to  tho  Collieries.       4,(l0(i,0(m  (10 

Total $33,814.6(16  (« 

Besides  this  expenditure  for  reaching  he  trade,  there 
is  a  population  depending  upon  it  of  60,717  in  1850, 
which  Is  divided  into  10,927  families  and  10,670  hoii.ses. 
In  the  region  there  aro  also  000  stationary  engine.'*, 
eiiunl  to  10,000  horse  iiower,  used  in  mining.  In  1855, 
tho  production  was  ,3,318,310  tons,  and  during  the  e.v- 
istenco  of  tho  works  (the  Navigation  Company  thirty- 
four  years,  and  the  Reading  fifteen  years),  the  priiddct 
has  been  28,508,944  tons,  e(iuol  to  838,495  tons  per  an- 
num. At  75  cents  on  tho  product  of  the  year  just 
closed,  clear  profit,  the  percentage  on  $36,631,516,  in- 
clnding  tho  improvements  at  the  mines,  woidd  be  be- 
tween 7  and  8  per  cent. 

'•Altogether  the  cost  for  improving  and  reaching 
the  thrco  regions  in  operation.  Including  the  eastern 
division  of  the  Pennsylvania  works,  is  $62,272,898.  T!io 
product  during  1855  amounted  to  5,262,189  tons,  which, 
at  75  cents  profit,  would  be  equal  to  7  J  per  cent,  profit." 
—See  artidts  InoN  and  United  States. 
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CoaBtlng-trade,  tlio  trado  or  intercourse  carried 
on  l>v  sett  between  two  or  more  ports  or  places  of  tlie 
same  country.  It  lias  been  customary  in  most  coun- 
tries to  exclude  foreigners  from  all  participation  in  the 
ooastiug-trado.  This  policy  began  in  England  in  the 
reign  of  lilizubcth  (5  Kliz.  c.  5),  or  perhaps  at  a  more 
remote  era ;  and  it  was  perfected  by  the  acts  of  naviga- 
tion passed  in  1651  and  1600.  Tliis  policy  is  now  entire- 
ly al)rogoted  in  Great  Britain. — <S'ce  Gueat  Ukitaix. 

Of  VetstU  which  nviy  ''ngage  in  the  Domestic  Trade  of 
the  I'nited States. — Vessels  of  twenty  tons  and  upward, 
enrolled,  and  having  a  license  in  force,  and  vessels  of 
less  than  twenty  tons,  not  enrolled,  but  having  a  li- 
cense in  force,  and  no  others,  shall  be  deemed  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  coasting-trade  and  iislieries. 
Every  vessel  of  twenty  tons  or  upward  (other  than 
such  ae  ore  registered)  trading  between  district  and 
district,  or  between  diflercnt  places  in  the  same  district, 
or  carrying  on  tlie  fishery,  without  being  enrolled  and 
licensed,  or  if  of  less  than  twenty  tons,  and  not  less 
t'jan  live  tons,  without  a  license,  if  laden  with  goods 
the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States  only 
(distilled  spirits  only  excepted),  shall  pay  the  same 
fees  and  tonnage  in  every  port  at  wliicli  she  may  ar- 
rive as  arc  payable  by  vessels  not  belonging  to  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States ;  and  if  she  have  on  board 
any  articles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  dis- 
tilled spirits,  other  than  sea-stores,  she,  together  with 
her  tackle,  apparel,  and  furniture,  and  lading,  found 
on  board,  sliall  be  forfeited.  But  if  such  vessel  be  ot 
sea  at  tlie  expiration  of  the  time  for  which  the  license 
was  given,  and  the  master  shall  swear  that  such  was 
the  case,  and  shall  also,  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
his  arrival,  deliver  to  the  collector  of  the  district  in 
which  he  '.all  first  arrivo  the  license  which  shall  have 
expired,  she  shall  not  be  forfeited,  nor  shall  be  liable  to 
pay  such  fees  and  tonnage.  No  goods  shall  be  imported, 
under  penalty  of  forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  to  another 
port  of  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly, 
or  in  part,  to  a  subject  of  any  foreign  power ;  but  such 
vessel  may  sail  from  one  to  another  such  ports,  carry- 
ing such  goods  only  as  were  imported  in  her  from  some 
forci^'n  port,  and  which  shall  not  have  been  unladen. 

(If  the  EnvoUment  and  License  of  Vessels. — Tlie  like 
igualltications  and  requisites  arc  necessary  for  the  en- 
rollment as  for  the  registry  and  record  of  vessels, 
and  the  same  duties  are  imposed  on,  and  authority 
given  to,  all  odlccrs  respectively,  in  ridation  to  such 
cjirullinents,  and  the  same  proceedings  shall  bo  had 
in  siniilar  cases  ttJuching  such  enrollments ;  and  ves- 
it\i  so  enrolled,  with  their  roasters  or  owners,  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  re(|uisltC8  as  are  in  these  re- 
spects provided  for  registered  vessels.  The  record  of 
such  enrollment  shall  be  made,  and  an  abstract  or  copy 
thereof  granted,  as  nearly  as  may  be,  iu  the  form  di- 
rected by  law.  Enrolled  and  licensed  ves'fls  may  bo 
repistered  upon  the  registry  being  given  up ;  and  reg- 
istered vessels  may  bo  enrolled,  upon  surrendering  up 
the  enrollment  and  license.  And  when  any  vessel 
shall  be  in  any  other  district  than  that  to  which  slic 
belongs,  the  collector,  on  application  of  the  master,  and 
on  his  making  oatli  that,  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
and  belief,  the  property  remains  as  expressed  in  the 
register  or  enrollment,  (iroposed  to  be  given  up,  and 
upon  his  giving  the  boiuls  required  for  granting  regis- 
ter, shall  nuike  sueU  exchanges ;  and  siu'h  collector 
shall  transmit  the  register  or  enrollment  givon  tip  to 
the  register  of  the  treasury.  The  register  y,T  enroll- 
uieiit  and  license  granted  in  lieu  thereof,  siiall,  within 
tun  days  after  the  arrival  of  tlio  vessel  within  the  dis- 
trict to  which  she  belongs,  bo  delivered  up  to  tho  col- 
lector of  such  district,  and  1)0  by  him  canceled.  And 
if  the  master  shall  neglect  to  deliver  such  register  or 
enrollment  and  license  within  tho  time  specilied,  he 
shall  forfeit  one  hundred  dollars.  In  order  to  the  li- 
tcnsing  of  any  vessel  for  carrying  on  the  coasting-trade 


or  fisheries,  the  husband,  together  with  the  master, 
with  one  or  more  sureties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
collector,  shall  become  bound  to  pay  to  tho  United 
States,  if  she  be  of  the  burden  of  live  tons  and  less  than 
twenty  tons,  tho  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars ;  and  if 
twenty  tons,  and  not  exceeding  thirty  tons,  the  sum 
of  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  if  above  thirty  tons,  and 
not  exceeding  sixty  tons,  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dol- 
lars ;  and  if  above  sixty  tons,  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars,  in  case  it  shall  appear,  witliin  two  years  from 
the  date  of  the  bond,  that  she  has  been  employed  in 
any  trade  whereby  the  revenue  of  the  United  States 
has  been  defrauded,  during  the  time  her  license  re- 
mained in  force ;  and  the  master  of  such  vessel  shall 
also  swear  that  he  is  a  citizen  of  tho  United  States, 
and  tliat  such  license  shall  not  be  used  for  any  other 
vessel,  or  any  other  emplyment,  than  that  for  which  it 
is  specially  granted,  or  in  any  trade  whereby  the  reve- 
nue maj'  be  defrauded ;  and  if  such  vessel  be  less  than 
twenty  tons  burden,  her  husband  shall  swear  that  she 
is  wholly  the  property  of  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  tho 
United  States ;  whereupon  the  collector  of  tho  district 
wlieroto  such  vessel  may  belong  (the  duty  of  six  cents 
per  ton  being  first  paid)  shall  grant  a  license,  in  the 
form  directed  by  law,  for  carrying  on  the  coasting- 
trade,  whale  fishery,  cod  fisliery,  or  mackerel  fishery. 
A  steam-vessel,  intended  to  be  employed  only  in  a  river 
or  bay  of  the  United  States,  owned  wholly  or  in  part 
l>y  an  alien,  resident  within  the  United  States,  shall 
be  enrolled  and  licensed  as  if  sho  belonged  to  a  citizen 
of  the  United  Slates,  except  that  no  oath  shall  be  r-- 
qiiired  that  she  belongs  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the 
I'nited  Stotcs.  The  owner  of  such  steam-vessel,  upon 
application  for  enrollment  or  license,  shall  give  bond  to 
tlic  collector  of  the  district,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the 
United  States,  in  tho  penalty  of  one  thousand  dollars, 
with  sufficient  surety,  conditioned  that  she  shall  not  bo 
employed  in  other  waters  than  the  rivers  and  bays  of 
the  United  States.  AVhen  the  master  of  any  licensed 
vessel,  ferry-boats  excepted,  shall  be  changed,  the 
new  master,  or,  in  case  of  his  absence,  an  owner,  shall 
report  such  change  to  the  collector  residing  at  tlie  port 
where  the  same  may  happen,  if  there  be  one,  otherwise 
to  the  collector  residing  at  any  port  where  such  vessel 
may  next  arrive,  who,  upon  the  oath  of  such  new  mas- 
ter, or  in  case  of  his  absence,  of  an  owner,  that  he  is  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  that  she  shall  not, 
while  such  license  continues  in  force,  bo  employed  in 
any  manner  whereby  the  revenue  may  be  defrauded, 
shall  indorse  such  change  on  the  license,  with  the  name 
of  the  new  master;  and  when  any  change  shall  so  hap- 
pen, and  shall  not  bo  reported,  nnd  the  indorsement  so 
made,  such  vessel,  found  carrying  on  the  coasting-trado 
or  fisheries,  shall  bo  subject  to  pay  the  same  fees  and 
tonnage  as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States  having  a  reg- 
ister, and  the  new  master  shall  forfeit  and  pay  the  sum 
of  ten  dollars.  Before  any  vessel,  of  tho  burden  of  five 
tons,  and  less  than  twenty  tons,  shall  be  licensed,  the 
same  admeasurement  shall  be  made,  and  the  same 
jirovisioiis  observed  relative  thereto,  as  are  to  bo  ob- 
served in  case  of  admeasuring  vessels  to  be  registered ; 
but  in  all  eases  where  such  vessel,  or  any  other  licensed 
vessel,  shall  have  been  once  admeasured,  it  sliall  not  bo 
necessary  to  measure  her  anew  for  tho  purpose  of  ob- 
taining another  enrollment  or  license,  except  she  shall 
have  undergone  sonio  alteration  as  to  her  burden  sub- 
sequent to  the  time  of  her  former  license.  Every 
licensed  vessel  shall  have  her  name,  and  the  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  painted  on  her  stem,  ■:.»  is  directed 
for  registered  vessels,  and  if  found  witl:./ut  such  paint- 
ing, the  owner  shall  pay  twenty  dollars.  No  collector 
shall  grant  to  any  vessel,  whoso  enrollment  or  license 
for  carrying  on  tiic  coasting-trade  has  expired,  a  new 
I'lirollincnt  or  license,  before  tho  master  sliiiU  have  ren- 
dered a  true  account  of  tho  number  of  seamen,  and  tho 
time  they  liavo  severally  been  employed  on  board  such 
vessel  during  the  continuance  of  the  expired  license, 
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and  shall  have  paid  to  tho  collector  twenty  cents  per 
month,  for  every  month  such  seamen  have  been  so 
severally  employed,  which  sum  the  master  may  detain 
from  the  wages  of  such  seamen.  If  tho  master  shall 
render  a  false  account  of  tho  number  of  men,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  have  severally  been  employed,  he 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  one  hundred  dollars.  Any  boat, 
sloop,  or  other  vessel  of  tho  L'uitcd  States,  navigating 
tho  waters  on  our  northern,  northeasteni,  and  iiorth- 
wosteni  frontiers,  otherwise  than  by  sea,  shall  !>o  en- 
rolled and  licensed  in  such  form  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  which  enrollment 
•ud  license  shall  authorize  any  such  boat,  sloop,  or 
other  vessel,  to  be  employed  cither  in  the  coasting  or 
foreign  trade ;  and  no  certificate  uf  registry  shall  be  re- 
quired fur  vessels  so  employed  on  said  frontiers  :  Pro- 
vided, That  such  boat,  sloop,  or  vessel,  shall  be,  in 
every  other  respect,  liable  to  the  ndes,  regulations, 
and  penalties,  now  in  force,  relating  to  registered  ves- 
sels on  our  northern,  northeastern,  and  northwcsteru 
frontiers. — Imu-s  of  the  United  IStutea, 

Tonnage  lairLOTEO  ix  the  Co.vstino-thade  or  hie  V.  S. 


Y«An.  TooiiAg*. 

1S16 436,006 

181U 471>,ll7B 

18IT 481,467 

1818 603,140 

1819 623,666 

1820 609,080 

1821 n6»,4as 

1822 673, 080 

1823 666,4(18 

1S24 689,223 

18;6 687,273 

18-.'« 666,420 

182T 732,937 

1S28 758.922 

1929 608,8f)8 

1830 616,978 

1831 689.723 

1832 640,<!27 

1833 744.198 

1834 793,618 

1838 792,301 


Yean.  TonnAKfl. 

1836 873,023 

1837 9.')6,9S0 

ISaS 1,041, 106 

1839 1,163,661 

1840 1,176,694 

1841 1.107,067 

1842 1,045,763 

1843 1,076,165 

1844 1,109.614 

1S45 1,190,898 

1846 1,289,870 

1S47 1,462,623 

1848 1,020,9S3 

1S49 1,730,410 

1S50 l,-r).'.,796 

KViI... 1,S.'4,317 

1862 2.008,021 

1853 2,1S4,2{)6 

l«i4 2,273,900 

IS,'* 2,491,108 

1S66 2.211,986 


From  this  table  Ave  see  that  our  coasting-trade  has 
increased  12  per  cent,  on  an  average  for  forty  years, 
and  has  doubled  in  the  past  ten  years — from  \Mh  to 
1855.  The  total  tonnage  has  increased  from  •)35,UG0 
tons  in  1815  to  2,491,108  tons  in  1855,  giving  an  in- 
crease of  lU  per  cent,  per  annum ;  showing  that  we  have 
at  this  time  a  larger  tonnage  than  any  other  nation. 

"  The  coasting-trado  of  the  United  States  has,  from 
the  beginning,  been  strictly  re8cr\ed  for  vessels  built 
within  tho  I'nited  Stotcs,  and  owned  by  citizens  of  the 
l.nited  States,  to  the  exclusion  of  foreign-built  and 
foreign-owned  vessels.  The  American  tonnage  en- 
gaged in  foreign  trade  and  in  the  coasting-trade  has 
been  American  built,  and  has  had  the  absolute  pro- 
tection of  our  laws,  and  the  licensed  tonnage  absolute 
protection,  in  the  carrying-trade  on  our  coast,  and  in 
our  own  waters.  Tho  protection  given  to  our  foreign- 
commercial  and  to  our  coasting-commercial  marine  has  ;  line  will  be  swelled  to  i]3,UUll  miles. 

SnoiUE  LlHE  OF  TIIK  I'NITED  STATES  IN   STATUTE  MiLES. 


secured  a  largo  and  efficient  body  of  skillful  officers 
and  sailors,  at  all  times  ready  for  the  defense  of  dur 
cities  and  coast,  for  repelling  aggression  on  our  com- 
merce, and  for  manning  our  ships  of  war.  In  the 
prote;;tion  given  to  our  shijiping  interest,  for  the  pur- 
po/jO  of  having  at  all  times  the  power  to  repel  fonigu 
aggression,  and  protect  our  coast  and  trade,  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  but  little  division  of  sentiment 
from  tho  earliest  time  to  ths  present,  while  the  viarly 
increase  of  our  tonnage  proves  tho  wisdom  of  oiir  laws 
in  this  particular.  Wo  have  no  data  to  ascertain  tlie 
annual  number  of  persons,  or  the  annual  tonsof  frcli;|it 
carried,  in  our  coasting-trade,  nor  tho  value  thcu'i.f 
Kttch  person  must  make  his  own  estimate  of  the  ton- 
nuge  employed,  and  the  average  number  of  tii|i8  the 
vessels  can  make,  combined  with  the  facts  that  capital 
constantly  tends  to  that  business,  and  the  growth  of 
our  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage  keeps  pacs  with  our 
increasing  population  and  wealth.  The  ai.iouiit  of 
coasting-tonnage,  and  tho  annual  number  of  tuns  of 
freight  transported  on  our  railroads,  with  an  esliniato 
of  that  carried  by  other  modes  of  transfer,  exhibit  the 
magnitude  of  tlic  means  required  for  our  internal 
trade." — l'.  S.  Trensunj  Repwt,  December,  1858. 

Coast  Line.  The  following  statement  of  the  river 
navigation  and  shore  line  of  the  United  States  was  pre- 
pared  by  Colonel  Abert,  of  the  Topogrophical  Engin- 
eers,  at  tho  request  of  tho  Treasury  Uepartment,  De- 
cember 7th,  1846.  It  has  since  been  completed  to  date. 
The  head  of  tide-water  is  assumed  as  the  limit  of  steam 
navigation,  as  impeding  falls  or  rapids  arc  encountered 
at  that  point,  above  w  hich  many  rivers  are  adapted  to 
steam  navigation,  but  to  what  extent  is  not  suHicienlly 
known.  Tho  shore  line  of  rivers  to  head  of  tide-w  „trr 
from 

Mftinc  to  Texas,  Is 10,601  mllci. 

Itivers  of  Texas 1,2||)     " 

Lower  Mlasisaippi,  islands  and  bayous 8,372     " 

Upper  Mississippi  and  tributaries 2,736     " 

Itig  HIack,  Yazuo,  and  bayous 1,190     " 

Red  Kiver  and  trilmtarios 4,924     " 

Arkansas  River  and  tributarirs 3,2.%0     " 

Missouri  Klver  and  tribntaries 7,820     " 

Ubio  Kiver  and  tributaries 7,i>42     " 

Total 47,366     " 

Add  rivers  on  the  Pacific— Sacramento 600 

San  Joaquin...  600 

Oregon 400 

Uuipqua 69 

1,710 

Total  river  shore  line  in  tho  United  States  lu 

laM,  including  both  bankB 49,065  mllci. 

Shore  line  of  nortbem  lakoK,  including  hays, 

sounds,  and  Islands  (Amurlnin) 8,620     " 

Total  river  and  lake  shore  lino 62,7!^S     " 

A  calculation  made  at  the  office  of  the  Coast  Sun-C}- 
in  1853  gives  for  the  total  main  shore  line  of  the  United 
States  (exclusive  of  bays,  sounds,  islands,  etc.)  12,009 
statute  miles.  If  all  of  these  be  followed,  and  tlie  riv- 
ers entered  to  the  bead  of  tide-water,  the  total  shore 
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¥«ln  Shun, 

inrludiDi; 

Ba>i,  Svujidt, 

•t«. 

Proportion 

uf  ««fli  Part 

of  C'out  to 

Tottl. 

UUiili. 

Propor- 
lion. 

Rlran  to 
lieul  uf 

TlJe. 

Propor- 
tion. 

Total 

Propor- 
tion. 

Ocean  I.ina 
In  step!  uf 
Ten  Ml  lee. 

Continental 

Sliore  Line  of 
SlaIeK  North 
of  Virginia. 

ContinenUl 

Shore  Line  'tf 
Statei  South 
of  karylanil. 

Atlantic  coast 

Pacific  coast . 

Gulf  coast. . . 

Total.... 

MUm. 
6,h61 
2,281 
3,407 

Per  Cent. 
64-41 
1S09 
27-50 

HilM. 

6328 

7(tt 

2217 

P.rC-l. 

(W-44 

7-ri9 

23-97 

Milee. 

6,(>66 

712 

.1,.S46 

Per  CI. 
69 -.W 

o-;-6 

;n-so 

Milea. 
19.H44 
3,095 

9,630 

PerCt. 
60-01 

11-17 

2S-,SJ 

Mile.. 
20.S9 
14115 
1043 

MUee. 
907 

Milei. 
1-286 

1764 

12,609 

100-00 

9-247  iloO-OO 

11,213 

100-00 

03,069 

100(10 1      5107 

807 

S080 

Tho  main  shore  line  of  the  Atlantic,  including  bays, 
etc.,  is  twico  that  of  the  (.iiilf,  three  times  that  of  the 
I'aciflc,  and  more  than  equal  to  that  of  the  Pacific  and 
Gulf  combined.  The  Southern  States  have  three  times 
as  much  sea-coast  as  the  Northern. 

Kuropo,  in  extent  of  shore  line,  is  more  favored  than 
any  other  portion  of  the  earth,  and  North  America  next ; 
tho  former  having,  according  to  (iuyot,  only  156  miles, 
and  the  latter  228  miles  of  surface  to  one  mile  of  coast 
(tho  United  States  having  241) ;  while  South  America 
has  370,  Africa  628,  and  Asia  459  miles. 


Tho  following  tabic  furnishes  three  measurements; 

1.  The  coOKt  line,  I.  e.  sea-coast,  bays.  Islands, 

etc. ,  of  the  Atlantic  coast 12,359  miles. 

The  rivers  to  bead  of  tide,  MA  sftorcs 8.C55     " 

For  the  (inlf  of  Mexico,  the  coast  lino  is 5.T44     || 

JiCngth  of  rivers  to  head  of  tide u,b46 

2.  Coast  Uiie,  exchmive  nf  idamU  and  rivers  to 

headoftidc— for  tho  Atlantic 0,017     " 

"      (lulf 8,551     " 

8.  Coast  line,  exelusiee  of  ba<is.  i»tands,  etc., 

etc.,  except  Massachusetts  Day— Atlantic.  2,163     " 

Gulf....  1,704     " 
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The  IvKsi-i.TB  or  MEAi^unEMRNTS  or  Coast  and  Siiobb  Line  or  tui  Unitet  Statw  as  beooibeo  ot  tub  SurBBiNTEiiiiBirr 

OK  the  (JP.M8VS  IlITREAU  FBOM  THE  CoAST  SCBVEY  Or  JULY  12,  1864,  AUE  AS  rOLLOWg,  IM  STATUTE  HlLU: 


gUIU. 

Shors  LUm,  in- 
eluitlDg  Uiiyi, 
Ulaodi.  and  ali 
ImgularittM. 

Bhora  Lb*, 
•ictpl  Ulmiit. 

Con  Untnt  Lint; 

vil.  :  Shnre 
Lin*,«ic«plUl- 
aods  Bayi,  «te. 

araiarki. 

3,4sa 

40 

B86 

820 
263 
1180 
640 
118 

609 

784 

41 

622 

246 
240 

60 
800 
106 

411 

278 

18 

286 

46 

104 

none. 

120 

23 

83 

Mccsuruiuunta  taken  on  beat  maps  of  the  Coast  Survey  Ar- 
chives. 

Measured  on  Oreenlcaf 's  map  of  Maine,  as  correct  as  possible, 
but  the  great  Irreguiarittea  of  coast  prevent  a  correct  result 

Moasurud  on  Garri|$aiu's  map  of  N.  11.,  generally  correct  as 
cuntpured  with  Smith's  map. 

Measured  on  llorden's  map  ot  JIass.,  gcne.aUy  correct  si  eom- 
parod  with  Smith's  raap. 

.Measured  on  Smith's  and  Mitchell's  maps. 

Measured  on  Coast  Survey  off  shore  charts. 

Measured  on  Coast  Survey  off  shore  charts. 

Measured  on  Coast  Survey  off  shore  charts. 

Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md.,  Ches.  Bay,  and  C.  S. 
Sketches  and  Charts. 

Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md,,  Cbcs.  Bay,  and  C.  S. 
Sketches  and  Charts. 

From  northeast  Iwundary  to  State  lino  between  Md.  and  Vo. 
Measured  on  F.  Lucas's  map  of  Md.  and  C.  S.  maps. 
Measured  on  Brazier's  map  of  N.  C,  and  compared  with 

Smith's. 
Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 
Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  MitclicU's. 
Measured  on  map  of  To])ogrupliical  Engineers. 
From  State  line  between  Md.  and  Vn.  to  S.  extremity  of  Florida. 

Mcttsnrcd  on  map  of  Topographical  Engineers. 
.Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 
Measured  on  Smith's  map,  and  compared  with  Mitchell's. 
Jleasured  on  Gcrdes's  Iteoonnoissances  and  Smith's  map. 
Measured  on  Blunt's  and  Smith's  maf. 

Measured  on  Alden's  Ueconnoissances. 

};vw  Hampshire... 

Massaehusetts 

Kl.ode  Island 

Cojiiicillcut 

New  Ycrk 

New  Jersey 

Nnfhem  Atlantic 

0,160 

2709 

907 

664 
1,641 

760 

fl'^4 

2,474 

348 
1089 

267 

480 

1034 

116 
320 

220 
128 
472 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Florida,  j:asti:oast. 
Southern  Atlantic 
Total  Atlantic  ... 

Florida,  West  Coast 

Alabama 

MISAlMSllipi 

fl,20» 

8218 

1266 

12,860 

6017 

2103 

1,IM2 

316 

287 

2,260 

l,.n30 

S83 
247 
226 
1250 
940 

074 

68 

88 

6r>2 

392 

Texas  

Total  Gulf. 

Tolnl  South  Atlantic 
niul  Gulf 

Tuwl  I'aciflc,  from 
boundary  of  San 
I)ii>),'iitoniouthof 
Kni7,t'r'H  Klvcr. . . 

6,744 

3,'>61 

1764 

11,963 
3.261 

6769 
26,18 

8020 
1343 

Coast  Survey  of  the  United  Statos.    It  was 

to  lie  expected  that  a  people  devoted  to  the  pursuits  of 
commerce,  and  depending  in  some  degree  on  tlic  sea 
as  i»  means  of  communication  between  distant  parts  of 
tlie  national  territory,  should  demand,  at  an  early  pe- 
riod of  t  heir  history,  a  competent  survey  of  thoir  coasts 
and  inland  waters. 

Hut  a  short  lime  previous  to  tlio  separation  of  the 
colonies,  charts  had  been  constructed  of  the  shores  and 
harbors  of  North  America,  under  the  direction  of  F.  AV. 
Des  Harrcs,  his  majesty's  Surveyor  General  for  the  Col- 
onies. The  progress  of  his  labors  was  interrupted  by 
the  Kovolution,  The  surveys  made  under  thj  person- 
al superintendence  of  Dcs  Uarres  still  bear  testimony 
to  his  skill  and  lidelity,  and  present  a  generally  cor- 
rect view  of  those  parts  of  New  England  and  tho  Brit- 
ish possessions  which,  l>eing  rocky,  arc  but  little  liable 
to  change.  They  continue  to  form  the  principal  basis 
of  the  charts  of  the  northeastern  coast  of  this  continent. 
In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States,  however,  they  have 
been  rendered  worse  than  useless  by  the  inconstant 
character  of  the  bottoms,  and  tho  unequal  merit  of  the 
originals.  The  surveys  of  Des  Barres,  covering  a  vast 
extent  of  coast,  were  originally  dclicient  in  minute- 
ness of  detail,  and  in  hydrographical  information ;  and 
these  defects  have  been  increased  by  the  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive changes  in  the  direction,  means,  and  wants  of 
navigation  caused  by  the  growth  of  tho  country. 

The  project  of  a  complete  survey,  conducted  upon  a 
uniform  system  and  extending  over  tho  whole  coast, 
was  first  proposed  by  tho  late  Professor  Patterson,  in 
ItfOC).  It  combined  three  objects,  the  tstrononiical  de- 
termination of  prominent  points,  a  triangnlation  to  con- 
nect tlioso  points,  and  a  hydrogrnphic  survej'  based 
upon  this  triangulation.  Mr.  Gallatin,  then  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  encouraged  the  project,  and  obtained 
in  writing  the  opinions  of  learned  men  as  to  tho  best 
mode  of  executing  it.  Ho  selected  the  plan  of  opera- 
tions recnmniended  by  Mr.  Hasslcr,  tho  first  superin- 
tendent of  tho  Coast  Survey.     This  gentleman,  a  na- 


tive of  Switzerland,  had  been  employed  in  the  triangu- 
lation of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  and  had  studied  the  sci- 
ence of  geodesy  under  the  most  distinguished  masters. 
It  was  exceedingly  fortunate  that  his  presence  and  ad- 
vice here  secured  the  early  adoption  of  the  only  meth- 
od of  conducting  a  comprehensive  trigonometrical  sur- 
vey that  science  approves — the  only  one  of  which  the 
results  have  a  certain  and  permanent  value. 

It  is  only,  however,  since  the  year  1832  that  the  sur- 
vey of  the  coast  has  been  in  ,»tcady  and  active  opera- 
tion. During  this  long  interval  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  tho  government,  the  coasting  trade  and  foreign  com- 
merce of  tho  country  have  been  chiefly  indebted  to  the 
indefatigable  labors  of  those  distinguished  hydrogra- 
phers,  the  Messrs.  Blunt  of  New  York  (both  father  and 
son),  for  the  means  of  safe  navigation. 

Tho  history  of  its  fortunes,  or  rather  misfortunes, 
during  the  preceding  twenty-five  years,  may  be  recited 
in  a  few  words.  A  law  authorizing  a  survey  of  the 
coast  was  passed  in  1807,  but  nothing  was  done  under 
the  law  until  1811,  when  Mr.  Ilassler  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  procure  the  instruments  specified  in  his  plan.  They 
had  all  to  bo  constructed.  T'  e  war  of  1812,  and  the 
failure  of  remittances,  jirevcn:  d  Mr.  Hassler's  return 
before  1816,  and  in  August  of  that  year  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  tho  office  of  superintendent.  In  1818  Mr.  Hass- 
ler's connection  with  the  work  was  broken  off  by  the 
repeal  of  that  part  of  tho  law  of  1807  which  authorized 
tho  omploy  mcnt  of  citizens.  During  tho  ten  years  that 
followed,  tho  coast  survcj'  seems  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten by  the  public  and  by  Congress.  In  18'27  Mr.  South- 
ard, tho  Secretary  of  tho  Navy,  a  name  never  to  be 
mentioned  without  an  expression  of  the  high  respect 
which  ability,  patriotism,  and  long,  faithful,  and  valu- 
able services  must  always  command  in  the  republic, 
took  occasion  in  his  annual  report  to  say  that  perfect 
surveys  and  charts  of  our  harbors  could  not  be  made 
without  tl'.e  aid  of  tho  means  contemplated  by  the  act 
of  1807 ;  and  in  February,  1828,  the  House  directed  the 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  to  inquire  into  the  expe- 
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dicncy  of  parrying  into  effect  the  pfoviaiont  of  that  act. 
Finafly,  in  1«.12,  the  act  of  1807  vta»  revised,  and  an 
appropriatioii  made  fur  carryin);  it  into  execution,  and 
since  tliat  period  regular  annual  appropriations  have 
been  made,  varying  in  amount,  but  generally  such  as 
hare  been  called  for  by  the  catimatet  of  the  superin- 
tendent. 

In  1843  there  was  added  to  the  apjiTpriation  a  pro- 
viso stipulating  that  a  Itoard,  consisting  of  scientific 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  government,  should  be  em- 
powered to  reorganize  the  work,  and  the  i)lan  present- 
ed by  them,  when  approved  by  the  jiresident,  was  to  be, 
and  is  now,  the  law  regulating  the  operations  of  the 
survey.  The  scientilic  methods  pursued  liy  Mr.  Ilass- 
ler  were  continued,  and  it  was  directed  that  tlie  topng- 
rapliy  Bhould  bo  carried  so  far  inland  as  might  l)c  nec- 
essary for  a  projicr  di'llncatiou  of  the  shore,  and  for  pur- 
poses either  of  commerce  or  defense. 

It  is  now  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  coast  survey 
is  to  furnish  with  the  utmost  attainalile  accuracy,  and 
in  u  connected  and  uniform  manner,  all  the  gcogm]ih- 
ical,  topographical,  and  hydrographical  data  that  can  be 
made  in  any  way  useful  to  the  navigation  and  defense 
of  tlic  coast.  And  it  is  also  supposed  that,  in  collect- 
ing these  data,  information  will  bo  accumulated  that 
may  become  scrvicealde  iu  suggesting  and  directing 
local  and  general  improvements ;  such  as  the  placing 
and  constructing  of  light-houses,  beacons,  buoys,  etc., 
the  means  of  improving  channels,  the  effect  of  contem- 
plated constructions  upon  harliors  and  tidal  deposits, 
the  suitableness  of  a  sulimerged  soil  for  building,  etc. 
And,  lastly,  it  is  presumed  tliat  those  States  through 
which  the  survey  passes  will,  sooner  or  later,  avail 
themselves  of  the  base  it  is  oble  to  supply,  to  form  ft 
correct  geographical  map  of  their  own  territory,  under 
circumstances  \  cry  favoral)le  to  economy  and  accura- 
cy. These  are  tlic  practical  benelits,  cither  direct  cr 
incidental,  conferred  by  the  coast  survey. 

In  abstract  science  it  bus  aUo  its  mission,  equally 
useful  and  distinguished.  It  is  to  contribute  a  part  of 
the  means  by  which  the  irregularly  elliptical  fonn  of 
the  earth  may  bo  satisfactorily  determined,  the  variu-- 
tions  in  local  gravitation,  their  causes,  and  thence  the 
internal  structure  of  the  earth,  bo  made  known,  and 
the  phenomena  of  terrestrial  magnetism  1>«  explained. 
It  will  illustrate  the  astronomical  problem  of  the  tides. 
Its  numerous  meteorological  records  will  also  contiib- 
utc  to  a  better  knowledge  of  the  climates  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  nature  and  action  of  meteoric  storms, 
and  thus  be  of  service  to  the  farmer  as  well  as  the  nav- 
igator. 

The  science  of  geodctics  prescribes  the  principles 
upon  which  a  8ur%'ey  of  an  extended  region  i-liouid  be 
conducted.  In  the  ordinary  operations  of  land-survey- 
ing, tlie  surveyor  is  permitted  to  regard  his  field  of 
work  as  a  plane  surface ;  but  the  engineer  who  is  to 
construct  a  map  of  a  whole  country,  or  of  a  long  lino 
of  continuous  sea-coast,  must  take  into  consideration 
the  spheroidal  figure  of  the  earth,  and  present  an  ex- 
act delineation  of  thai  part  of  the  spheroid  upon  which 
he  is  employed.  This  necessity  controls  the  processes 
used  in  computation,  and  the  plan  of  projection  upon 
which  the  detailed  results  are  given,  whether  it  l)C  call- 
ed a  map  or  chart.  Both  the  projection  and  the  form- 
ulie  for  computation  involve  the  higher  niathemaiics, 
and  require  an  Bccpiaintance  with  the  most  advanced 
state  of  the  mathematico-physicul  sciences. 

The  system  of  projection  introduced  by  Mr.  Ilassler 
originoted  with  Flamstecd.  It  is  the  development  of 
a  part  of  the  earth's  surface  upon  a  cone,  either  a  tan- 
gent to  a  certain  latitude,  or  cutting  two  given  paral- 
lels and  two  meridians  equidistant  from  the  middle  me- 
ridian, and  extended  on  both  sides  of  the  meridian  and 
in  latitude  only  so  far  as  to  admit  of  no  deviation  from 
the  real  magnitudes,  such  as  would  be  sensible  in  the 
detail  surveys.  In  this  method  of  reducing  the  curved 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  |''anc,  the  radii  of  ciir\at   re 


o'  the  parallels  and  meridians,  depending  upon  the 
value  given  to  the  expression  for  the  ellipticity,  and 
the  assumed  form  of  the  globe,  arc  important  terms. 
For  practical  use,  tables  have  been  computed  in  the 
office  of  the  coast  survey,  showing  the  length  in  metres 
of  every  minute  and  second  of  the  arcs  of  the  nicrlilj. 
ans  and  parallels  comprehended  in  the  niapa.  It  has 
been  found  necessary  to  recalculate  these  labUs  t^iuec 
1844,  on  account  of  the  new  value  of  the  elUpikitv  an- 
nounced by  Ilessel,  and  adopted  by  the  present  super- 
inteiideiit.  There  will  bo  occasion  to  recur  to  tliis 
subject. 

The  practical  operations  of  the  coast  survey  are  class- 
ed under  the  general  heads  of  triangulation,  astrmiom- 
ical  and  magnetic  observations,  topography,  and  hy- 
drography. The  fundamental  basis  of  the  surviy  is  a 
net-work  of  great  triangles,  the  sides  of  which,  varying 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  and  ten  miles,  are  tlic  longest 
that  the  limits  of  vision  or  the  nature  of  the  country 
will  allow,  and  hence  a  mountainous  region  Is  much 
llic  most  favorable  for  a  first  or  jiriman/  tr'muijululum. 
The  starting  line,  or  first  -lido  of  the  first  triangle,  cull- 
ed the  luse  line,  is  measured  l)y  mechanical  means,  and 
this  is  a  labor  demanding,  as  much  as  any  otiier  on  tlio 
survey,  accuracy,  a  philosophical  regard  to  minute  de- 
tails, and  long  previous  preparation.  Observing,  in 
passing,  that  se\  eral  kinds  of  measuring-rods  have  liecn 
heretoforo  used,  os  wood  and  glass,  and  that  the  appa- 
ratus of  Mr.  llasslcr  consisted  of  an  assemblage  of  four 
iron  bars,  each  of  them  two  metres  in  length,  with  » liicli 
ho  obtained  excellent  results.  In  1817  \.\\e pnlimhmry 
measurement  of  two  base  lines  was  made  by  Mr.  Ilass- 
ler, and  in  1K14  the  length  of  the  same  lines  was  de- 
termiiiecl  by  conijmtation,  carried  from  the  new  base  on 
Till  Island  beach.  The  difVereiice  between  the  meas- 
ured and  computed  lengths  of  these  lines  v.as  in  one 
case  less  than  a  foot,  and  in  the  QlJicr  about  four  iiuli- 
es;  the  bases  themselves  were  5'!)  and  4'K  miles  long 
It  will,  perhaps,  lest  servo  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  dif- 
ficulty of  measuring  a  base-lino  if  some  account  be 
given  of  Professor  Bache's  base-apparatus.  The  meas- 
uring bars  are  upon  the  compensating  system,  lirst  used 
by  (.'olonel  Coll)y  in  Great  llritain,  and  by  Mr.  llorden 
in  the  trigonometrical  survey  of  the  State  of  Alassadpi- 
setts ;  but  a  principle  not  before  applied  was  introduced 
in  reference  to  the  dimensions  of  the  burs,  which  is  tlius 
stated.  Dars  of  brass  and  iron  (iXia  materials  employ- 
ed), of  the  same  dimensions  will  not,  owing  to  their  dif- 
ferent conducting  powers  and  specific  heats,  lieat  e(|ual- 
ly  in  C(iual  times,  and  therefore,  during  changes  of  f cm- 
pcratiiro,  the  system  ceases  to  be  compensating.  'I'liis 
Mr.  Dacha  corrected  by  giving  a  coating  to  tlie  bars 
that  made  them  absorb  equally,  and  by  proportioning 
t!ic  sections  to  each  other,  so  that  both  would  liave  the 
same  temperature  during  variable  temperatures  of  the 
atmosphere.  In  order  to  do  this  satisfactorilv,  it  was 
necessary  to  make  direct  experiments  upon  the  niatc- 
riala  of  the  bars  themselves,  after  having  first  anuiigcd 
them  approximately  by  means  of  the  numbers  taken 
from  the  books.  The  contact  between  two  sets  of  bars, 
is  made  by  a  blunt  knife-edge  anil  a  plane  of  agale,  and 
a  lever  of  contact  ot  tho  ends  of  the  bars  is  corrected 
by  a  level  so  delicate  that  several  of  its  divisions  niako 
up  a  (luantity  entirely  insignilicant  in  the  measure- 
ment. Tho  bars  aro  covered  with  a  doulde  conical 
case  of  tin,  to  keep  tho  lluctuations  of  the  temperature 
within  moderate  limits,  and  the  bases  on  wliidi  t'ley 
aro  supported  are  covered  with  several  thicknesses  of 
imperfectly  conducting  material  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  length  of  the  ajiparatus  is  compared,  before  and 
after  final  measurement,  with  a  standard  iron  bar 
that  had  boon  compared  in  the  coast-survey  oHicc  by 
means  of  Mr.  Say  ton's  reflecting  pyrometer.  Hy  this 
instrument,  a  change  of  the  one  hundred  thoii.«aiHUli 
part  of  an  inch  in  the  length  of  the  standard  bar  is  jicr- 
ceptiblo. 

To  the  preceding  description  it  should  be  added  tli:.i 
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the  )>arii  (regulated  in  size  l>>'  the  relative  specldc  beats 
of  tlic  twu  iiioIhIk)  were  heated  above  the  possible  tem- 
perature to  which  they  could  be  exposed  in  use,  in  or- 
der to  give  thc'Mi  a  set.  Thij  precaution  wa»  at  llrst 
overlooked  in  llie  compensation  base-apparatus  of  the 
Britl.ih  ordinance  survey,  and  It  was  afterward  found 
pcccHsary  to  resort  to  it.  Those  who  are  at  all  famil- 
iar with  the  subject  will  perceive  that  Professor  liache's 
a|ipUcatiun  of  the  lever  of  contact  and  level  (lirst  used 
bv  Ilcsscl  in  standards  of  measure)  has  not  only  great- 
ly Increased  the  ilelicacy  of  the  instrument  and  lessened 
iu  complexity,  but  also  removed  several  sources  of  er- 
ror. Uy  optical  contact,  and  the  employment  of  a  mi- 
croscopic apparatus  to  Jetermine  the  distance  between 
the  compensation  points,  the  measures  ara  repeated  in 
two  dlllerent  terms,  each  having  its  peculiar  standard, 
Nuoh  was  the  case  in  the  Uritish  ami  Indian  surveys, 
and  L'oloncl  Everest  complains  of  the  consequent  lia- 
bility to  error,  and  the  burdensome  accumulation  of 
pi'tly  oorrectiom.  The  remcasuremcnt  of  a  base  of 
seven  and  a  half  miles,  in  India,  diflTered,  however,  only 
24  inclies  from  the  first  length.  In  a  bose  of  seven 
niile.t,  I'rofcssor  liache  found  timt  'he  same  dilt'crencc 
might  be  about  O'o  inch,  if  all  the  errors  were  supposed 
to  fall  on  the  same  side,  which  is  most  improbaldc. 
The  probable  error  in  remcasurin;;  one  hundred  and 
tnelvc  yards  was  less  than  live  thousandths  of  an  inch, 
and  the  actual  resulting  error  in  remcasuring  one-third 
of  a  mile  was  nothing. 

Tliis  may  appear  like  refining  too  much,  but  It  must 
be  known  that  the  lines  measured  by  the  same  bar  in 
winter  and  summer  might  difler  materially  in  nominal 
length.  This  diflcrenec  in  the  original  base  of  the 
coast  sun-ey  might  bo  about  twenty  feet,  and,  at  a 
rougli  estimate,  an  error  of  twenty  feet  in  this  place 
would  amount,  in  one  of  the  largo  triangles,  of  which 
the  sides  arc  between  fifty  and  sixty  miles,  to  about 
one-tenth  of  a  mile.  The  source  of  error  and  its  correc- 
tion being  recognized,  there  is  no  other  limit  to  accu- 
racy tlian  the  possilde. 

We  return  now  to  the  great  triangles  of  the  survey, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  form  its  funduniental  basis. 
Tlie  points  of  tho  primary  triangulation  are  selected 
willi  scrupulous  regard  to  all  those  conditions  which 
make  triangles,  in  the  technical  acceptation,  good. 
Scattered  at  distant  intervals  over  the  vast  field  of 
work,  they  are  certain  guides  by  which  tho  more  de- 
tailed operations  are  conducted  and  controlled.  With- 
in them  tho  space  is  subdivided  into  smaller  triangles, 
constituting  tho  secondury  and  tertiary  triangnlatims. 
They  bring  down  the  work  to  the  minute  details  of  to- 
pograpliy  ond  hydrography,  and  these  subsidiary  tri- 
anguliilions  and  details,  circumscribed  as  they  arc  by 
the  primary  points,  are  restrained  and  corrected  by 
them  in  their  deviations.  As  an  additional  explana- 
tion of  the  necessity  for  this  first  net  of  great  triangles, 
it  may  bo  well  to  inform  the  general  reader  that  there 
is  no  instrument,  however  delicate  in  construction,  that 
is  not  liable  to  very  small  errors,  which  tho  most  stu- 
dious attcuiion  to  every  disturbing  influence,  whether 
mechanical  or  meteorological,  can  not  altogether  re- 
move. Now  this  primary  triangulation,  which  in  a 
mountainous  region  spans  the  surface  with  giant  strides, 
has  fewer  of  these  unaccountable  errors,  simply  because 
it  has  fewer  triangles.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add 
that  better  instruments  also  arc  used  in  it.  The  two 
and  a  half  feet  theodolite,  niaile  by  Sinuns  (after 
Troughton's  death),  under  Mr.  llaaslor'g  supervision, 
and  used  by  him  and  by  Professor  Iluchc  in  the  priinn- 
rj-  triangulation,  is  still  regarded  in  this  country  and 
in  Kurope  as  a  master-piece  of  invention  and  mechan- 
ism.    It  reads  to  seconds. 

Magnetic  and  astronomical  observations  accompany 
the  primary  triangulation.  The  latter  are  for  lati- 
tude, longitude,  and  azimuth,  or  angular  direction  from 
the  meridian. 

Following  the  secondary  triangulation  in  order  comes 


tho  Topngraphy,  tho  duty  of  which  Is  to  delineate  faith- 
fully the  features  of  the  ground.  It  vixhibits  the  heiglit 
and  contour  of  elevations,  the  shape  and  extent  of 
plains,  tho  courses  of  streams,  all  the  constructions  of 
man,  and  tho  waving  and  indented  outline  of  the 
shores.  It  distinguishes  the  tilled  land  from  the  pas- 
turage, and  the  grove  from  the  orchard,  and  designates 
the  character  of  the  wood-land.  It  speaks  a  universal 
latiguago,  and  observes  strict  fidelity  to  nature. 

Depending  upon  the  secondary  triangulation  and 
tho  topography  for  iti"  means  of  progress,  follows  the 
llydrmjrnphy.  In  this  term  is  included  all  that  con- 
cerns local  navigation,  as  tho  depths  and  character  of 
the  bottom,  the  direction  aud  strength  of  the  currents, 
the  ebb  and  fiow  of  the  tides,  and  tho  information,  com- 
ing under  the  brad  of  suiling  directions  and  nautical 
instruction,  which  make  up  the  valuable  knowledge  of 
tho  local  or  general  pilot.  This  branch  enjoys  the  hon- 
or of  announcing  the  nautical  discoveries  of  tho  coast 
survey,  which,  though  resulting  from  tho  combined  op- 
erations of  all,  are  yet  brought  out  by  its  means. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  plan  of  the  survey  ii'  pre- 
sented, and  tho  ge  jral  distribution  of  its  labors  is 
stated;  it  remains  now  to  speak  of  tho  execution  of  the 
various  details,  and  of  the  lienclits  that  have  been  con- 
ferred by  tho  coast  survey  upon  science,  and  upon  tho 
local  and  general  commerce  of  tho  country  and  of  the 
world.  In  doing  this  it  will  bo  most  convenient  to 
keep  to  its  actual  state  at  this  day. 

It  would  not  bo  just,  however,  to  leave  its  past  his- 
tory without  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  and 
services  of  the  man  by  whose  enlightened  eflbrts  a  right 
direction  was  given  to  the  views  of  the  government  in 
founding  the  survey,  who  was  faithful  to  it  through 
thirty-dvo  y^  s  of  checkered  fortunes,  and  who  literal- 
ly died  in  tli  performance  of  its  duties,  having  written 
tho  last  few  lines  of  his  final  report  after  he  felt  that  he 
had  been  touched  by  the  hand  of  death.  Educated  in 
the  best  European  schools  o'  theory  and  practice,  and 
devoted  to  the  pursuits  of  science,  for  which  ho  wag 
eminently  (|ualificd  by  natural  endowments.  Professor 
Ilasslcr  always  brought  to  the  task  before  him  that 
zeal  and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  give  spirit  to  enter- 
prises of  great  moment,  and  gain  for  them  the  name 
of  action.  IIo  is  honorably  known  for  his  mathemat- 
ical and  astronomical  writings,  and  his  ])a|>ers  in  the 
American  PhilosophicalTransaLtions,contoiuing  an  ac- 
count of  the  methods  employed  by  him  on  the  coast 
survey,  will  always  bo  regarded  as  a  valuable  contri- 
bution to  geodetical  knowledge.  Those  who  knew  him 
intimately  ]>raisc  tho  ardor  of  his  friendship  and  the 
generosity  of  his  disposition,  while  tho  labors  of  bis 
life,  and  the  nmnner  in  which  they  were  performed, 
bear  ample  witness  to  his  industry  and  integrity.  That 
he  had  some  defects  of  character  it  is  hardly  necessory 
to  say,  for  this  is  the  inevitable  lot  of  humanity ;  but 
thi'y  were  not  such  as  it  requires  tho  exercise  of  mag- 
nanimity to  forget,  and  time,  which  is  rapidly  draw  ing 
over  them  the  veil  of  jicrfect  obscurity,  will  endear  his 
name  and  his  virtues  to  the  reverent  and  affectionate 
respect  of  all  true  lovers  of  American  science. 

On  the  death  of  BIr.  Ilasslcr,  in  18l;i,  the  appoint- 
ment of  bis  successor  was  regarded  with  deep  interest 
by  the  learned  men  of  the  country.  The  olllcc  of  su- 
perintendent of  the  const  survey  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  central  positions  of  American  science,  nn;l  the  in- 
cumbent is  expected  not  only  to  bo  able  to  fulfill  its 
prescribed  duties,  but  to  be  qualified  to  direct  his  powers 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  in  every  department 
of  tho  work,  IIow  far  the  present  superintendent.  Pro- 
fessor Hoche,  is  suited  to  answer  these  expectations, 
to  sustain  the  national  reputation,  and  to  promote  the 
cause  of  science,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that 
bis  appointment  was  solicited  by  gentlemen  in  all  ]iarts 
of  tho  country  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  learning. 
Ho  was  educated  at  West  Point,  nnd  since  graduating 
there  be  has,  in  connection  w  ith  the  Franklin  Institute 
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and  tlio  University  of  Pemisylvania,  followed  a  course 
of  phrsical  science  that  has  made  him  well  known  in 
this  country  and  in  £uro]ie.  While  traveling  as  the 
President  of  Girard  College,  he  received  from  tlie  prin- 
cipal European  academies  distinguished  marks  of  con- 
sideration. It  is  but  justice  to  Professor  Bachc  to  say 
that  there  is  no  liraiich  of  the  work  into  w  hich  he  has 
not  been  able  to  introduce  improvements,  cither  owing 
to  the  discoveries  of  the  day,  as  in  the  use  of  the  mag- 
netic telegraph  fur  meridian  difl'ercnces,  or  owing  (still 
oftener)  to  his  own  great  and  eminent  scientific  attaiu- 
mc^  .  This  must  appear  in  tlie  course  of  these  re- 
marks, but  it  is  quite  as  creditable  to  his  administra- 
tion to  state,  as  nioy  be  done  with  strict  accuracy,  ,lmt 
the  amount  of  results  now  obtained  is  double  tlmt  un- 
der the  former  plan,  for  an  increase  of  50  per  cent,  in 
the  cost. 

The  points  of  tlie  primari/  trianpvhiion  are  selected 
by  n.eans  of  a  preliminary  reconnoissunce.  The  rccou- 
noiiisanci'S  thi  '  precede  the  triangulations  arc  indii-peiis- 
able,  and  "ctiuirc  great  judgment.  The  object  of  the 
general  rconnuissancc  is  to  make  known  the  facilities 
and  diflicullies  of  the  work,  and  to  discover  tlic  best 
plan  for  its  execution.  A  particular  reconnoissancc 
deoidcs  the  position  of  the  stations,  and  presents  a  gcn- 
crf.l  sketch  of  the  triangles  in  any  section.  As  they 
constitute  the  aulliorily  to  which  tlic  rest  is  subordin- 
ate, and  by  which  it  is  controlled,  it  is  of  tlie  greatest 
consonucnce  to  l>now  the  circumstances  under  whidi 
a  satisfactory  rc.-ult  may  bo  sccurcil  with  tlie  least  de- 
lay. The  rule  ncncrally  followed  (and  adopted  liy  the 
former  .';upcrinlend"nt)  is  to  observe  on  those  day.  only 
that  tippciir  entirely  unobjectionable.  This  rule  is  at- 
tended witli  a  serious  loss  of  time.  Mr.  llaclio  has  in- 
creased the  rapidity  of  the  work,  and  improved  rather 
tlian  dinilnislied  its  value,  by  applying  the  niathcniat- 
ical  test  of  llie  least  probaldo  error  t  >  observations 
made  umler  tuch  conditions  as  arc  ordinarily  favorable 
arul  of  frniHciit  occurrence.  Tlie  number  of  observa- 
tions iiiaile  uiuli'r  tliesc  conditions,  whi<h  will  reduce 
the  probable  error  to  what  is  attributabli  to  the  uiia- 
voidal'le  errors  of  instrument  and  observer,  is  ascer- 
tained and  liikeu  as  a  govcnilug  twV.  Six  triangles 
measured  !)y  Jlr.  IJache  in  lull  gav<  for  the  greatest 
didereiire  from  180'^,  after  allowing  for  llie  splierical 
excess,  '("••J  (^of  space_)  to  each  angle,  from  this  the 
dilTerence  descended  to  nothing. 

Allusion  lias  lieeii  made  to  the  nccessit  •  of  recom- 
puting tile  '"-St  tables  of  iifojection,  in  conseipienco  of 
the  adoplibii  of  licEsel's  latest  determination  of  the  el- 
lipcicity.  The  t.ildes  for  computing  tlio  triangles  lia\  e 
also  been  nlU'cted  liy  this  chenge,  and  tlie  forinuhe 
liavc  l/ei'U  reviseil,  ami  undoubteilly  greatly  improved 
in  convenience  and  accuracy.  The  tables  have  uniler- 
goiie  a  further  ninililiialion  by  siibstitulliig  tli"  I'l/nl 
ratio  of  llie  metre  to  the  tolse  In  Ihi'  place  'if  the  arbi- 
trary slaiidaid  resulting  from  the  ingenious,  but  (as 
Itessel  lias  said)  "  not  allowable,"  coiiiparisons  of  Mr, 
Ilasslcr. 

This  is  the  proper  |)hue  to  advert  to  the  \w  le  of  op- 
erali'iiis  pursued  on  the  ,'s(jutliern  coast.  It  was  piT- 
ceived,  In  the  early  progiiss  of  the  work,  lliot  the  in- 
aptitude of  tills  levid  region  f-r  a  coniprchcnsivo  Iriaii- 
gulatioii  was  to  be  overcome,  eltlier  by  great  expense, 
or  by  resources  not  yet  developed,  'llie  most  apparent 
expcdieiil  was  that  employed  in  the  northe'-n  sirlion 
of  the  great  meridional  are  of  India,  « lure  it  crosses 
the  Hat  territory  of  the  Doali.  Costly  edillres  of  ma- 
sonry, vilh  walls  live  feet  thick  at  the  base  niid  two  at 
the  Mimniil,  are  erected  at  each  of  the  prini  Ipal  sta- 
tions, and  their  height,  about  lifty  fci  >,  is  suMicicnt  to 
coiiiinan:;  ,l  "lew  above  the  vegetation.  And  this  ex- 
pedient was,  if  contemplated,  in  accordance  with  the 
former  progress  of  the  American  survey,  which,  ad- 
vancing in  two  directions  from  a  central  lia.se,  was  nic- 
I'Bsarily  nlow. 

In  1810,  however,  the  present  superintendent  cxhili- 


itcd  in  his  annual  report  a  plan  for  the  more  rapid  ex- 
ecution of  the  survey,  which  consisted  in  dividing  the 
whole  of  our  extended  sea-board,  including  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  into  nine  sections,  comprising  a  nearly  equal 
extent  of  shore  line,  and  in  prosecuting  the  work  sepa- 
rotely  and  simultaneously  in  as  many  of  these  sections 
OS  the  appi  ^'priations  would  allow.  The  work  of  each 
section  is  con mcnccd  by  the  measurement  of  a  base- 
line, and,  as  t'le  triangulation  is  extended,  this  base 
ser\  es  as  the  verification-base  of  an  a(\joining  section. 
The  rapidity  of  this  plan  is  made  apparent  by  consid- 
ering that  oil  the  diUerent  processes  of  the  survey  (In 
their  necessary  order)  may  be  conducted  at  the  same 
time  in  every  section,  and  thus,  if  the  appropriations 
were  suflicient,  the  whole  coast  might  be  completed  in 
tlie  time  required  for  a  single  division  of  it.  Ihit  this 
plan  accommodates  itself  more  easily  to  the  character 
of  the  ground  than  one  in  which  the  direction  and  prog- 
ress ore  derived  from  previous  connections.  Indeed 
every  latitude  is  allowed  for  the  selection  of  sites  for 
bases,  and  for  the  most  favorable  disposition  of  the  tri- 
angles,  because  each  section  is  for  the  time  a  dislhict 
undertaking.  The  combination  of  all  will  unite  the 
extended  coast  of  the  United  States  into  one  compre- 
hensive scheme  of  triangulation. 

The  value  of  iiermancnt  and  conspicuous  structures 
of  masonry  to  designate  points  of  primary  triangula- 
tion is  not,  however,  underrated.  Wliile  tcmporarv 
means  of  elevation  are  employed,  such  as  the  liigli  iri- 
pods,  with  independent  stands  for  the  instruments,  lirst 
used  in  Delaware  Hay  by  the  senior  assistant  of  tlie 
survey,  Sir.  Kdward  Dlunt,  of  New  York,  it  must  be  rc- 
nieniliered  that  the  coast  survey  is  enabled  to  avail 
itself  of  the  light-houses,  and  other  lofty  structures 
along  the  coast.  And  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
the  governments  of  the  Southern  Slates  will  raise  ap- 
propriate cdilices  at  those  points  of  the  primary  trian- 
gulation of  the  coast  survey  \\hich  limit  tlic  bases  of 
tlieir  local  operations. 

Accompanying  the  primary  triangulation,  as  an  es- 
sential part  of  it,  ar'j  tlic  ustniMnnicol  and  mayuel'w  ub- 
seniiiioiii.  The  foinier  are  for  azimuth,  latitude,  and 
hiiiiiituile.  For  the  determination  of  azimuths,  Jlr, 
isaehe  has  eniidoyed  (for  the  first  time  on  the  work) 
the  elongations  of  Polaris  in  its  eastern  and  weslein  di- 
gressions. At  the  time  of  elongation,  when  the  change 
in  altitude  is  most  rapid,  tlic  movement  in  axlimith  is 
nothing;  and  thu'  the  opportunity  is  enjoyed  of  mak- 
ing cii'eful  and  deliberate  observations.  This  nietli:  d 
is  independent  of  local  time.  Ity  using  several  cir- 
ciimelongatioii  ob.servations,  a  mean  of  a  iiuniberof  re- 
sults is  substituted  for  a  single  one.  In  this  reduction 
a  very  simple  formula,  first  investigated  by  Mr.  Nulty, 
(if  Philndelpliia,  has  In  i  ii  o]ipIied,  and  the  practice  is 
simplll'ed  by  the  use  of  tables  for  the  cumputations  of 
latitude,  subjc'ted  to  a  sli;,'iit  trigonometrical  change. 
If  i.s  proper  to  state  flial  this  method  has  been  in  ii^^e  on 
file  survey  since  LSI,'),  as  one  similar  to  it,  if  not  iden- 
tical ^\ith  it,  has  recently  been  communicated  to  the 
Koyal  Astronomical  Society  of  London. 

The  fiuperiiitendent  ba.s  ado'  ted  IhcBuggeslion  of  the 
astronomer  royal  at  (;re(  in\  icli,  « lio  proposed  referring 
the  piiiiits  of  greatest  elongation  of  circumpolar  stars 
to  inaiks  in  the  horizon,  by  perpendicular  lines  diiiiit- 
ti<l  by  means  of  an  altitude  and  azimuth  circle.  Klon- 
gatioii  signals  are  established  ab'.iut  two  miles  dislnnt, 
consisfiiig  of  n  delicate  wand  l>y  day  and  a  laniji  by 
night,  the  latter  seen  through  a  perforated  board. 

The  deteriiiinations  of  the  latituile  (as  well  as  of  the 
azimuths)  are  freipient.  Since  1814  fourteen  slallons 
have  been  occupied  for  latitude,  and  seven  for  aziinufli, 
ill  .Seefioiis  I.,  Il,,  and  111.  of  the  survey.  A  nnipar- 
ison  of  t'.ie  latitudes  deduced  geudetically  from  a  cen- 
tral [loint  with  asfroiioniiral  determinations  led  the  su- 
per'iitendent,  in  1H4'1,  to  the  discovery  of  lerfain  vari- 
ations in  the  level,  wliiih  iiiuld  only  be  attributed  to 
changi's  in  form  i>nd  density  of  the  material  compos- 
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ing  tho  earth's  crust.  Those  variations  arc  timilar  to 
those  caused  by  tlie  proximity  of  mountains ;  but  while 
the  latter  havo  been  well  understood,  tho  former  had 
escaped  notice.  Tho  numerous  determinations  of  this 
element  will,  therefore,  occupy  an  important  place  in 
the  future  discussions  of  tho  general  ft^rm  and  intunial 
structure  of  the  earth.  A  similar  discovery  has  since 
been  made  in  tho  ordinance  survey  of  Ireland  by  Ma- 
jor-(;eneral  Colby,  and  appears  to  havo  been  antici- 
laled  by  Laplace  in  tho  opinion  given  by  him  in  the 
Chamber  of  Peers,  in  1817,  upon  tho  topographical  map 
of  France :  "  If  'he  latitudes  of  the  extreme  points  (of 
certain  lines)  .nd  of  several  intcrmcdiutc  points  arc  ob- 
scrvotl,  and  tho  length  of  the  seconds  pendulum  corre- 
sponding to  these  points  measured,  a  great  deal  of  light 
will  be  thrown  upon  the  figure  of  tlie  earth,  and  upon 
the  irregularities  of  its  degrees  and  of  gravity." 

It  is  very  interesting,  in  this  respect,  to  know  that 
latitudes  observed  at  tho  extremities  of  the  sido  of  a 
triangle,  and  forward  and  backward  azimuths  on  the 
same  line,  havo  differed  by  several  seconds,  and  that 
these  deviations  in  the  |)lumb-1ine  have  occurred  where 
tho  want  of  uniformity  (whether  arising  from  dift'er- 
cnccs  in  density,  or  tho  want  of  homogeneousness  of 
slructnre)  was  not  -•pparent  as  a  topographical  feature 
of  (ho  coun..','.  After  tho  computations  from  which 
(he  preceding  conclusions  are  derived  were  verilicd,  tho 
results  were  confirmed  by  tho  introduction  of  new  in- 
struments on  the  work.  During  the  last  year  a  zenith 
telescope  has  been  used  for  obtaining  tho  latitude,  by  a 
method  invented  by  Captain  Talcott,  which  consists  in 
observing  the  did'erences  of  zenith  distances  of  stars 
culminating  witliin  a  short  distance  of  each  other,  and 
nt  nearly  llie  same  altitudes,  on  differont  sides  of  the 
zenith.  The  circuninicridian  altitudes  by  the  repeat- 
ing circle,  the  primn  vertical  transits,  and  the  absolute 
measurement  of  zenith  distances  by  tho  zenith  sector, 
arc  still  used. 

Observations  for  tho  comporison  of  these  instruments 
and  methods  have  been  made  by  the  HUperinteiulent, 
and  by  Captain  T.  J.  Lee,  of  tho  United  States  Tc.mo- 
giapliical  iMigincers,  an  assistant  in  the  coast  survey, 
wliose  valuable  labors  have  been  chiefly  devoted  to  the 
astronomical  and  magr.etic  observations.  Of  tho  >ii<i</- 
nelk  ulmrfiiliuns  it  will  bo  suflicient  to  say,  as  on  inili- 
calijn  of  their  character,  that  they  are  nmdo  with  the 
new  instruments  invented  by  Dr.  Lioyd  and  Mr.  Wet)cr. 
The  portable  declinometer  of  Mr.  Weber  (perfected  by 
l.ieultnnnt  Kiddle,  ond  manipulated  according  to  his 
instructions)  measures  inclination,  and,  by  a  subsidia- 
ry apparntu.i,  tho  horizontal  force,  by  tho  method  of 
Gauss.  Fox's  dip  circle,  with  the  use  of  tho  deflecting 
magnet,  has  given  very  satisfactory  result  ■.  Ily  means 
of  these  instruments,  tho  tUtliimlion,  inviinalion,  and 
mltnsil;/  (horizontal  and  vortical)  are  determined  in  n 
manner  that  supplies  all  that  is  practically  necessary, 
anil  contributes  valuable  additions  to  general  magnetic 
rcsearcliea. 

Longitudes  havo  been  determined  by  cccultations, 
idlpses,  ni(ioM-culniinatlons,  and  the  frequent  trnns- 
porlatinn  of  ohrononietors.  Mr.  Itond,  tho  director  of 
till'  ulisorvntory  at  Cambridge,  Massachusetts,  oom- 
municates  the  meridian  did'eronces  by  chronometers 
hclwi'i'ii  tho  llritish  observatories  niid  Itoston.  All 
(ktemiinatioiis  of  this  element  nre  roforred  to  n  prliici- 
pul  purl  (in  the  son-const,  and  are  coiineoted  in  tho  ag- 
gregate with  difl'orences  olitained  from  Kuropc  by  diro- 
nomilricaiid  astronopiical  t'ompari.sniis.  The  socurlly 
against  error  aflordod  by  employing  persons  to  coiii- 
puli'  who  arc  disconnected  with  the  duties  of  ilie  field 
or  the  olworvatorv,  la  \\\\\  understood,  (iontlomoii  in 
private  life  are  engaged  to  repeat  the  important  calcu- 
lations of  the  survey,  and  this  systoiu,  which  enlarges 
the  si  'leie  of  labor  in  a  way  not  less  commendable  for 
lis  et  oiiomy  than  for  its  other  advantages,  rocoivos  uni- 
versal sanction. 
But  the  dl-covorlcs  of  Professor  Henry  (secrotary 


of  tho  Smithsonian  Institute),  resulting  in  tho  inven- 
tion of  the  magnetic  t<  .egropli,  havo  provided  a  new 
and  more  precise  method  of  arriving  at  the  difference 
between  tlio  times  of  two  places,  or  their  difference  of 
longitudo  expressed  in  time.  Tho  details  of  these  ob- 
servations were  consigned  to  Mr.  S.  C.  Walker.  The 
following  concise  account  of  the  manner  of  transmit- 
ting tho  signals,  of  the  possible  errors  of  observation, 
and  of  the  real  value  of  the  results,  is  from  the  pen  of 
Ur.  Uacho  :  "Tho  signals  are  given  at  one  of  tho  sta- 
tions by  pressing  a  key,  which  causes  r.  closing  of  tho 
circuit.  This  closing,  it  is  intended,  shall  be  simulta- 
neous witli  the  ticking  of  a  clock  or  ^'  momctcr  at  the 
station.  The  circuit  being  closed,  if  the  electrical  wave 
or  current  'akes  a  sensible  time  to  propagate  itself,  or 
tn  pass  from  one  station  to  another,  the  absolute  time 
.ii  which  the  signal  reaches  tho  second  or  receiving 
station  is  sensibly  difTerent  from  that  of  making  the 
signal  nt  tho  first  or  giving  station.  A  coil  about  tho 
poles  of  a  horse-shoe  magnet  of  soft  iron  forms  part  of 
the  circuit  through  which  the  electrical  effect  is  trans- 
mitted. Under  its  influence  tho  soft  iron  become,, 
magnetic,  attracting  t  lo  soft  iron  bar  (armature  or 
keeper)  delicately  poised  at  a  detennined  distance  from 
tho  jiolcs  of  the  magnet ;  the  movement  of  this  keeper 
Dcts  in  action  a  local  battery,  which  gives  suflicient 
power  to  make  the  dots  and  lines  constituting  the  Morse 
telegraphic  signals.  The  click  of  the  keeper  of  this 
temporary  magnet  is  compared,  at  the  receiving  sta- 
tion, with  that  of  a  clock  o>-  chronometer,  thus  marking 
the  time  nt  which  the  signal  made  at  a  known  time  at 
the  giving  station  is  received.  From  this  explanation, 
it  appi  ars  that  there  is  liability  to  error." 

Dr.  i'iache  then  proceeds  to  enumerate  five  possible 
errors,  numbered  in  order,  and  shows  that  the  numer- 
ical values  can  bo  in  each  ease  assigned  to  two  (viz.  1 
and  f>),  mid  that  one  (viz.  2)  is  insensible.  A  compar- 
ison of  tho  observations  proves  that  the  error?  denoted 
by  3  and  1  are  cancel  d  by  a  very  siiiall  residual  (pian- 
tity  having  the  opposite  sign,  and  "the  interesting 
consequences  follow,  that  '  the  telegraphic  method  of' 
comparing  clocks,  distant  two  hundred  miles  from  each 
other,  is  free  from  error  w  hen  the  method  of  coincidence 
of  beats  is  employed;  and  that  the  probable  error  of 
tho  longitudo,  from  this  metliod,  is  the  same  as  tho 
mean  result  of  the  computed  relntive  correction  of  the 
docks  for  the  nights  of  observation.'  Ai;  investigation 
of  tho  probable  value  of  such  error  sf.ows  that,  under 
favorable  astronomical  circumstances,  and  with  duo 
care  in  the  use  of  the  transit  instrmiiont,  'tbo  astro- 
mnnical  dillercnce  of  longitudo  between  any  two  sta- 
tions of  a  trigonometrical  survey  may  be  determined  by 
telegraphic  p'giials,  witli  a  degree  of  precision  of  tho 
same  order  as  that  of  difVcrence  of  latitude,'  the  inac- 
curacy depending  upon  tho  same  causes  as  tho  devia- 
tion of  the  plumb-lino."  llofore  concluding  A\ith  tho 
primary  trinngulufion,  it  miisl  bo  observed  that  Dr. 
Ilache  uses  reciprocal  vertical  angles  for  detorniining 
lifl'erences  of  heights  at  the  priiiiery  stutions.  These 
angles  n.ny  be  measured  at  a  time  of  day  when  it  is 
inipructicable  to  observe  horizontal  angles,  and  the  ef- 
fect of  refraction  near  tho  surface  is  invostigatcd  by  a 
long  series  of  observations.  The  space  ciiTuniscribod 
by  tho  terrestrial  angles  of  the  first  order,  niul  defined 
by  the  celostrlal  observations  that  accompany  them,  is 
subdivided  into  a  minute  not-work  of  smallor  trinngles, 
constitiiting  tho  mcuniliin/  ar.d  ttiiiaiy  tridm/iil'itiniis, 
the  points  of  wiilch  embrace  and  dotonnlno  headlunds, 
I  ligl  .-houses,  boncoiis,  churches,  hills,  and  all  c  inspicu- 
MIS  objects  along  the  coast,  that  can  be  made  useful  in 
its  navigation.  Thoy  also  bring  down  tho  work  to  tho 
details  of  tho  topography  and  hydrography,  and  sup- 
ply the  bases  for  those  branches  of  the  survey. 

It  has  been  ".Iready  mentioned  that  tho  topography 
is  minutely  and  exactly  descriptive  of  tho  ground,  both 
in  form  and  character.  The  Lehman  system  of  topo- 
graphical drawing  has  been  adopted,  but  with  such 
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modifications  as  tlie  nature  of  this  conntiy  exacted,  in 
order  to  preserve  tlie  beauty  of  the  maps.  Tlie  slopes 
are  represented  by  hachures,  the  strength  and  distance 
apart  of  which  indicate  the  degree  of  inclination.  In 
the  original  maps,  the  horizontal  curves  limiting  the 
different  slopes  are  drawn  In  red  ink,  as  the  draughts- 
man progresses  in  his  sheet. 

The  scale  of  the  original  sheet  is  |))j^)^),  or  about  6J 
inches  English  to  the  mile.  Flans  are  frequently  exe- 
cuted in  the  field,  and  furnished  from  the  office,  when 
wanted  for  local  improvement,  on  twice  this  scale.  But 
the  charts  designed  for  navigators  are  necessarily  re- 
duced in  dimension.  The  harbor  charts  arc  published 
on  the  scale  of  ^^j^^),  or  abouf  3J  inches  Knglish,  and 
the  more  general  oha.ia  on  that  of  n^^u,),  or  about 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  to  tlie  mile ;  which  last  is  the 
scale  of  the  ;rtat  topographical  map  of  Franco.  In  all 
the  maps,  the  topographical  details  are  faithfully  pre- 
served, including  liciglit,  contour,  etc. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  the  council  of  the  Koy* 
ol  Astronomical  Society  to  tlic  twenty-seventh  annual 
general  meeting,  that  a  similar  scale  of  execution,  and 
an  equal  fidelitj'of  rcprcsenfation  in  the  topographical 
details,  have  been  liually  attained  in  the  ordinance 
maps  of  England  and  Ireland.  In  both  the  American 
and  English  maps,  the  subdivisions  of  the  meridians 
and  parallels  are  so  minute,  that  parts  of  a  second  of 
space  can  bo  estimated. 

As  the  first  object  of  the  coast  survey  is  the  knowl- 
edge of  our  own  shores  and  inland  waters,  »  id  the  gen- 
eral im)provcmentof  the  navigation,  both  external  and 
internal,  of  the  ccast,  bo  the  large  class  of  facts  and  re- 
searches embrnied In  the  general  term  hyilrography  are 
reganled  as  being  of  paramount  importance.  It  ia  to 
the  hydrography  that  the  friends  of  the  coast  survey 
direct  the  public  attention  for  the  evidences  of  its  great 
practical  utility,  and  the  discoveries  in  this  depari- 
ment  have  been  so  numerous  and  valuable  as  to  secure 
for  it  a  high  degree  of  public  favor.  The  first  popular 
inquiry  conci  ning  the  coast  survey  is  as  to  the  Jirog- 
ress  it  ho?  made,  and  tliis  inquiry  is  satisfied  by  learn- 
ing the  extent  of  the  shore  lino  over  which  the  hydro- 
graplier  has  jiassed.  Hut  before  estimating  its  per- 
forr.iance  in  this  way,  it  is  necessary  to  say,  that,  as 
the  operations  of  the  triangulations,  etc.,  must  precede 
the  hydrography,  this  leads  to  an  -.nfair  estimate.  The 
hydrography  ra.i  only  be  laid  down  when  the  trigono- 
metrical points  on  which  its  operations  are  based  have 
been  estaldisl'cd;  thus  two-thirds  of  the  work  may  be 
compli'ted  when  the  hydrographical  labors  commence. 
In  1H44,  the  first  year  of  Dr.  Bache's  superintendence, 
nine  Stales  on  the  Athinlin  sea-board  shared  in  the 
benefits  conferred  by  the  coast  survey;  in  1815,  thir- 
teen States;  in  1H|"(!,  fifteen;  and  in  1H17,  cigliteen 
Statej.  The  estiniiitcs  fur  the  jiresent  year  include 
all  the  Slates  on  the  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  it  may  be  Inferred  at  oncc^  from  this  siateuient 
that,  if  sufli(  iii.t  appropriations  ure  supplied  by  Con- 
gress, a  dcliiiite  and  not  distant  jieriod  can  bo  assigned 
for  the  com|)lelicn  of  the  whole  work. 

Having  premised  this  otateinenf,  which  was  neces- 
sary to  give  a  ccrrect  ideo  of  the  progress  of  the  work, 
it  may  bo  added  that  the  nautical  parts  of  the  survey 
have  extended  generally  from  Nantucket  Sound  to 
Hampton  Itnads  nearly,  including  the  Vineyard  Sound, 
Block  I.sland  and  Long  Island  Sounds,  with  all  tlitlr 
liarb(ir.<,  great  and  hmull,  New  York  Bay  and  harliur, 
Delaware  Bay  and  river,  a  large  part  of  Chesapeake 
Bay,  together  with  most  of  the  rivers  emptying  into  it 
north  of  e  Potomac,  and  all  the  external  sea-coast, 
from  the  southern  s  last  of  Mnssachifsetts  to  the  Capes 
of  the  Delaware.  In  this  broad  field  a  little  remains 
to  be  done,  but  very  little  in  comparison  with  tliu  whole. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  something  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  hydro^rcphy  of  AllH-marle  and  Missis- 
sippi Sounds,  anil  in  the  latter  especially  great  benefits 
have  already  resulted  to  its  local  cuuimerco. 


It  will  give,  perhaps,  the  best  idea  of  the  value  of 
the  hydrographical  work  to  enumerate  some  of  those 
discoveries  and  corrections  which,  in  different  places 
have  signalized  the  progress  of  the  coast  survey.  The 
first  of  these  in  order  and  in  merit  is  the  discovery  of  a 
now  channel,  straighter  and  deeper  than  the  channels 
before  known,  over  the  outer  bars  of  New  York  harbor. 
Such  a  gift  as  this  to  the  first  commercial  city  of  the 
continent,  where  it  was  very  much  needed,  ought  to  gain 
permanent  favor  for  the  enterprise  by  which  it  has  been 
made.  Important  changes  in  the  main  ship-channel 
near  Sandy  Hook  were  first  noticed  by  Major  Bache  of 
the  Topographical  Engineers,  by  a  comparison  of  his 
own  limits  with  those  of  the  coast  survey  in  1842  and 
this  discovery  has  since  been  confirmed  by  the  latter. 
So  rapid  has  been  the  accumulation  upon  tlie  extreme 
point  of  the  Hook,  that  the  high-water  mark  now  stands 
w  here  there  was  a  depth  of  40  feet  in  183fi.  The  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  of  New  York  has  gratefully  acknowl- 
edged the  communication  of  this  important  fact  by  the 
present  superintendent.  In  Delaware  Bay  a  new"  and 
straight  channel  was  discovered,  lying  parallel  to  the 
main  ship-channel,  more  narrow  than  the  latter  but 
likely  to  prove  serviceable  in  scant  winds,  and  better 
sheltered  from  floating  ice.  Three  channels  were 
opened  through  the  ridges  of  Cape  May,  and  a  jinssage 
made  known  through  the  "C  ver-falls."  The  future 
changes  in  the  latter,  which  maj-  prove  to  be  the  germ 
of  a  new  pass  to  the  ocean,  will  be  watched  with  iiiter- 
est.  The  result  of  the  survey  in  Delaware  Bav  lias 
been  wliolly  to  change  the  form  of  the  bottom,"  as  it 
stood  on  the  old  charts.  Some  shoals  have  been  erased 
altogether,  a  new  one  near  the  deep  water  of  the  clian- 
nel-way  has  been  added,  and  the  limits,  shape,  depth, 
and  direction  of  every  shoal  in  the  bay  have  been  al- 
tered. 

In  Long  Island  Sound,  Buzzard's  Bay,  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  Chesapeake  Bay,  so  much  has  been  add- 
ed to  the  safety  of  navigation  by  laying  down  iiosilioiis 
correctly,  and  by  good  sailing  directions,  but  diiefly 
by  the  actual  discovery  of  useful  channels  or  of  lii'lden 
and  unknown  dangers,  that  a  list  of  these  additions 
alone  would  occujiy  too  much  space.  In  Long  Island 
Sound,  a  rock  having  only  13j  feet  of  water  on  it,  on 
the  Cerberut;  Slioal,  was  discovered  and  deterniiiied  by 
the  brig  AVashington,  in  September,  1845;  and  in  the 
same  year  tluec rocks  were  found  in  the  most  frcqui'iil- 
ed  part  of  Bj.^zard's  Bay  by  the  Uallatin.  Changes 
of  the  highest  importance,  which,  owing  to  natural 
causes,  had  laken  place  in  the  channcl-w  ay  of  the  en- 
trance to  Mobile  I'av,  were  found  cU  by  the  I'liaiiix 
in  1847. 

In  the  on"-sliore  work,  the  most  valuable  discoveries 
have  been  made  by  the  hydrographical  party  employ- 
ed on  the  Nantucket  Shoals.  They  deeply  concern  the 
navigation,  foreign  and  domestic,  of  the  whole  coast: 
especially  the  European  trade  from  New  York  and  the 
M'est  India  trade  from  the  Eastern  States.  Tlic  insur- 
ance offices  of  New  York  and  Boston  have  ]]ublaly  ac- 
knowledged their  oldigalion  for  these  dlsenveiics. 

To  tills  jiart  of  the  hydrography  belongs  the  txj.hyra- 
linn  of  She  Utilf  iil.-emn,  an  enterprise  that  oii(;liialed 
with  the  present  suiieriiitendcnt.  This  Is  a  woik  of 
diflicuity  and  time,  it  was  commenced  by  the  livdiu- 
graphlcal  assistant  in  command  of  the  brig  AVashiiig- 
ton,  in  t84ri,  w  ho  obtained  bottom  near  the  inner  eilge 
of  the  slicani  at  the  <l.'plh  of  "800  IV(l,nndlhi  niiiiKed 
mill  rapid  change  of  lemperatiire  at  this  place  gave 
I  asoii  to  hope  that  a  curve  of  similar  depths  might  lie 
traced,  corresponding  to  the  inner  line  of  diiTclioii  of 
the  (jiilf  Stream,  of  which  any  point  would  be  known 
when  crossing,  from  the  characteristic  ehangcs  of  tem- 
perature. The  latitude  (the  most  easy  of  the  two  co- 
ordinates to  ascertain  correctly')  being  given,  the  ship's 
longitude  would  result  suflicienlly  near  the  truth  to  be 
of  essential  service  in  approaching  the  coast.  The  deep 
MiB  and  surface  temperatures  were  both  taken  in  184ii. 
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Lieutenant  Bache  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  this 
duty  in  1B46.  Professor  Henry  has  thus  spoken  of  his 
merits  and  success :  "  In  tlic  last  report,  an  account 
was  given  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  Gulf 
Stream,  made  by  Lieutenant  George  M.  Bache,  whoso 
life  fell  a  sacrilice  to  his  zeal  in  the  discharge  of  his 
(lutv  and  whose  loss  science  was  called  upon  to  mourn 
just  as  he  was  commencing,  with  his  accustomed  ar- 
dor tlie  investigation  of  one  of  the  most  interesting 
phcnomoua  of  our  globe.  The  results  he  obtained  will 
be  given  to  the  world  in  another  publication,  and  it  will 
be  sufficient  to  state  in  this  place  that  he  examined 
tlir>>c  entire  sections  across  the  stream.  His  researches 
exhibit  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  whole  current  of 
warm  water,  to  the  depth  of  at  least  480  fathoms,  divides 
itsL'lf  into  two  principal  branches,  separated  bj'  a  portion 
of  colli  water,  and  that  thv;  transition  from  the  cold  wa- 
ter.nlong  and  nex^  to  the  coast,  is  ■  >st  instantaneous, 
as  if  tlie  two  were  separated  by  ^  .learly  perpendicu- 
lar wall,  slightly  inclining  to  the  east  at  tht  top." 

The  subject  of  the  tides  is  now  receiving  for  the  first 
time,  in  this  country,  proper  attention.  The  tide-ta- 
bles on  the  charts  contain  all  the  ir.formation  as  to 
times,  heights,  and  durations,  that  is  required  in  prac- 
tice. Corrected  establishments  are  deduced  from  the 
meansof  the  limi-tidal  intervals  combined  for  encli  half- 
hour  of  transit.  The  astronomical  problem  of  tlio  tides 
is  wiirlied  out  for  prominent  points  where  the  observa- 
tions have  sufficiently  accumulated. 

Tlie  moan  curves  of  semi-menstrual  inequality  of 
time  and  hcisht,  corrected  for  the  mean  annual  paral- 
lax antl  declination,  aro  compared  with  the  curves  of 
observation  (freed  from  the  diurnal  ine(iuality)  at  each 
semi-hninlion,  and  the  variations  in  the  times  and 
heights  of  high  water,  due  to  changes  in  the  moon's  dec- 
linitiim  and  distance  from  the  earth,  aro  tabulated  for 
the  future  improvement  of  tlu'  tiile-lables. 

\iy  the  continuance  of  careful  and  constant  observa- 
tions, tlio  means  will  be  supplied  of  adding  to  the 
linow'.edge  of  the  diurnal  and  solar  inequalities,  and  of 
stiiilyingall  otiier  phenomena  of  the  tides.  The  resid- 
ual errors  that  appear  in  the  sonii-nienstrual  curves, 
after  eliminating  the  ell'ects  of  parallax  nud  declinution, 
ore  caused  by  atmospheric  changes.  The  local  influ- 
ence, therefore,  of  particular  w  inds,  and  the  general  ef- 
fect of  cliangi'S  in  the  pressure  of  tho  atmosphere,  aro  to 
lie  investigated,  and  enough  is  already  known  to  prove 
tlint  the  seaman  will  derive  great  prolit  from  this  part 
,  of  the  labors  of  the  coast  survoj-.  Tho  direction  and 
velocity  of  tidal  currents  are  now  carefully  determined 
for  tho  normal  condition  of  the  tides,  and  for  their  dis- 
turbaiico  by  winds  and  storms,  and  a  knowlege  of  tho 
courses  and  conflicts  of  the  tides  in  tho  harbors  and  in- 
land waters  of  the  United  Slates  (as  Long  Island  and 
\'inoy.ar(l  Sounds)  will  also  result  from  tho  coinparison 
of  iiuiuorous  records,  kept  with  a  special  view  to  their 
iiivi'sti^jalion. 

To  the  pri  ceding  nccount  of  tho  operunons  of  the 
coast  survey  it  must  bo  n<liled,  that  tho  rciliiction  of 
'he  maps  to  tho  scale  of  publication,  the  engraving  and 
Iirintlng  of  them,  aro  entirely  executed  in  tho  ollico  at 
Woshinitton.  An  exception  is  made  in  the  engraving 
of  the  smaller  harbor  maps,  particularly  of  tho  harbors 
of  refuge.  Thoy  aro  sometimes  placed  in  tho  hands  of 
priviilo  artists,  which  serves  the  double  object  of  an 
earlier  publication  and  of  encouraging  the  art  of  iiiap- 
cngre.viiig  in  this  country.  Tho  propriety  of  publisii- 
ing  til  tho  worhl  tho  important  results  of  tho  coast  sur- 
vey as  snon  as  obtained  was  immediately  recognized  by 
I'rofossor  llaoho.  In  the  case  of  a  discovery  nfl'ectiii'g 
the  general  navigation  of  tho  coast,  like  that  of  tho 
"Now  South  Shoal,"  a  "preliminary  skefcli,"  antici- 
patlug  the  complete  chart,  has  been  freely  distributed. 
In  other  cases,  information  has  been  disseminated 
throuKh  tho  press,  or  furnished  by  BUthorily,  to  chart- 
sfilors.  Tho  office  at  Washington  contains'nlso  work- 
sluips,  at  which  tho  various  iUBtriiincnts  of  tho  survey 


aro  repaired  and  made.  All  the  details  of  the  office 
duties,  whether  relating  to  tho  verification  and  eC(,Tav- 
ing  of  maps,  or  the  occupation  of  the  workmen,  in  the 
absence  of  the  superintendent,  arc  under  the  direction 
of  Captain  A.  A.  Humph  eys,  of  the  Topographical 
Engineers,  an  assistant.  As  tho  operations  of  the  coast 
survey  are  numerous  and  various,  and  its  duties  very 
multiplied  in  detail  and  complicated  in  their  connec- 
tion, it  will  be  readily  believed  that  tho  direction  and 
B(\justmcnt  of  them — the  instructions,  the  reports,  and 
communications  arising  from  them — make  the  office  of 
superintendent  one  of  increasing  labor  and  responsibil- 
ity. Besides  personal  attention  to  these  duties.  Dr. 
Bache  occupies  the  station  of  the  primary  triangulation 
at  the  north,  and  the  observations,  whether  geodetic,  or 
astronomical,  or  magnetic,  arc  either  mado  by  himself 
or  under  his  immediate  supervision.  In  the  same  man- 
ner ho  has  also  measured  a  base  lino  for  Section  VIII., 
on  Dauphin  Island,  and  carried  the  main  triangulation 
across  from  the  Chesapeake  to  Washuigton.  In  a  work 
of  such  magnitude  and  extent,  occasional  indirect  con- 
tributions to  knowledge  may  bo  expected,  and  there  is 
every  disposition  to  make  them. 

A  point  of  interest  to  the  geologist,  developed  by 
the  operations  of  tho  coast  survey,  is  the  changes  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  diflbrent  parts  of  the  coast. 
In  this  respect  its  present  accurate  determinations  will 
furnish  in  future  the  means  of  interesting  comparisons. 
It  must  be  remarked  here,  also,  that  too  nmcli  import- 
ance can  not  be  assigned  to  this  view  of  the  results  of 
tho  coast  survey.  With  regard  to  most  harbors  of 
consequence,  tho  question  is  repeatedly  asked  whether 
they  have  undergone  any  change ;  and  this  question 
can  rarely  be  satisfactorily  ansv/ered,  for  the  want  of 
a  correct  standard  of  comparison.  The  charts  of  the 
coast  survey  will  enable  the  future  hydrographer  to 
point  out  the  changes,  if  any,  and  tho  future  engineer, 
in  his  emleavors  to  improve  or  to  preserve  the  channels 
of  navigation,  will,  by  a  careful  study  of  these  changes, 
be  able  to  guard  against  the  causes  of  obstruction,  and 
to  co-iiiierato  intelligently  with  natural  laws,  instead  of 
blindly  opposing  their  eifects.  Tho  manner  in  which 
harbors  are  ufl'ected  by  the  matter  held  in  suspension 
by  Mie  rivers  emptying  into  them,  that  is,  the  place  and 
form  in  which  this  matter  is  deposited,  will  receive  such 
elucidation  from  the  inquiries  of  the  coast  survey  as 
will  assist  the  counsels  of  tho  constructing  engineer. 

The  charts  of  tho  coast  survey  exhibit,  as  far  as  they 
go,  a  view  of  the  topographical  formation  of  the  bottom 
of  the  sea.  Specimens  aro  collected,  and  prcserv-ed  in 
the  office,  of  tho  bottom  in  all  its  varieties,  and  it  was 
the  intention  of  tho  late  Lieutenant  Bache  to  form  a 
geological  map,  on  which  tho  materials  thus  collected 
should  appear,  in  the  natural  order  of  tlieir  formation. 
Besides  serving  as  useful  indications  to  tlie  navigator 
and  pilot,  they  prove  to  be,  when  placed  under  thj  mi- 
croscope, highly  Interesting  to  tho  naturalist.  The 
deep-sea  soundings  have  been  examined  by  Professoi^ 
I.  W.  Baih'V,  of  West  Point,  and  have  been  found  to 
bo  filled  with  organisms,  particularly  those  of  the  cal- 
careous polythalamii..  to  an  amount  that  is  really  amaz- 
ing, hundreds  of  millions  existing  in  o\-ory  cubic  inch. 
"  Due  specimen,  from  the  depth  of  ninety  fathoms,  is 
crowded  with  remains,  most  of  them  large  enough  to 
be  recognized  by  a  practiced  eye  without  the  .lid  of  a 
magnilier."  And  it  is  not  imiiossD'lo  that,  in  similar 
cases,  siienoe  may  supply  the  mavinc;:  with  another 
mode  recognizing  the  character  of  tho  bottom.  In 
1HI7,  Professor  I..  Agassiz,  of  Onmlridgo,  accompanied 
one  of  the  hydrograidiical  parties  oi. gaged  in  the  olT- 
shoro  work,  by  the  invitation  of  its  cninmander,  and 
enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  examining  tho  animals  in- 
haiiiting  depths  that  aro  rarely  accessible.  It  proved 
to  be  a  rich  field  of  discovery.  Not  only  many  new 
siiecies,  but  several  new  genera,  were  added  to  the 
known  lists;  tho  subject  of  embryology  received  fresh 
i' lust  rations,  and  a  now  light  waj  thrown  upon  the 
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laws  of  tho  geographical  diatribntion  of  animali,  show- 
ing that  in  the  different  depths  of  the  sea,  as  in  the  eleva- 
tions of  the  land,  distinct  families  have  each  their  as- 
signed and  native  dwelling-place. 

It  would  lead  to  but  a  partial  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  coast  survey  to  omit  these  examples  of  its  inci- 
dental benefits  to  knowledge.  There  are  others  upon 
whicli  there  is  not  room  to  dwell.  The  friends  of  tliis 
work  have  reason  to  be  satisflcd  with  its  progress,  and 
it  is  confidently  believed  that  they  may  lay  aside  all 


appiphensiong  for  its  future  prosperity.  It  rests  upon 
the  firm  support  of  a  controlling  public  opinion  in  the 
government  and  among  tho  people.  Working,  as  it 
does,  in  a  field  that  is  useful  and  honorable,  and  bcini; 
conducted  in  all  its  branches  with  zeal  and  efficiency 
it  can  not  fail  to  add  every  year  to  tho  consideration 
witli  which  it  is  now  regarded,  not  only  at  home,  but 
in  every  country  where  science  and  its  application  to 
tho  arts  of  life  are  justly  appreciated.— .knierican /I {- 
manacjhr  1849. 
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current  stations,  number  of 
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Topographical  maps  (original),  number  of 

Ilydrographical  mats  (original),  nuiuber  of 

Reductions  and  iitlier  maps 

Total  num1)er  of  pianus^'ripi  mnps 

Records  of  triangulatlons  (original),  numlter  of  volumes 

Records,  astronomical  (original),  number  of  volumes 

Reconls,  magnetic  (original),  numlH'r  of  \olumcs 

Duplicates  of  the  almve,  nnmlK^r  of  volumes 

Computctions,  numlier  of  volumes 

Uydr.  graphical  boolis,  i-uuuding  )  (original),  number  of  volumes 
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Ilydrographlcal  books,  tidul  and  )  (original),  *' 

current  obiien-atlons j  (dui)lleates),  " 

Hydrographicnl  Ijooks,  tidal  reductious,  number  of  volumes. ... 

Total  records,  nuniVr  of  voluuies 

IJbrary,  number  of  volumes 

Kngraved  plates  of  mnps,  numlMT  of. 

Kngraved  plates  elertrotyped,  nuinljer  of 

I'ublislicd  n)Ai>s,  number  of 

I'rinted  sheets  of  maps  distributed,  iiumlier  if. 

I'rinled  sheets  of  maps,  sale  agents,  number  of 

Total  number  of  printed  sheets 
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General  List  ofCiHul  Survey  Discortries  and  Develop, 
menta  to  185i)  inclusU-e,  cumpilid  hy  Lieiilviinut  K.  /!. 
Hunt. — As  till)  upcrutiuns  of  the  survey  advuiice  along 
the  enast,  important  fiiets  l>efnre  unknown  arc  con- 
stantly brought  to  light.  Many  fncilillcs  for,  and 
dangers  to,  navigation  are  thus  discovered,  wliich  liad 
been  iK'fore  wholly  unknown,  and  those  before  liut  im- 
perfectly known  are  devcloiied  by  accurate  surveys. 
Many  such  dovelo|)mcnts  end  discoveries  occur  in  tho 
geodetic  ond  topogrophiral  operations,  sonio  of  which 
aro  of  no  'light  value;  liut  those  nhirh  are  embruceil 
in  the  hydrographic  work  are  often  of  vital  iinporlaiiie 
to  cdininercc  and  navigation.  Tho  followiii);  list  jire- 
wtnli  some  of  the  most  important  items  of  this  nature, 


and  n)ay  collectively  bo  regarded  as  cxhiiiiting  one  of 
the  most  valuable  results  of  the  survey.  In  finl,  euch 
sheet  which  gives  shore  line  and  liydrogriiiiliy  with 
increased  accuracy  has  soniewhut  of  discovery  or  de- 
velopnient  to  claiin ;  but  in  this  list  only  tlioso  c.nscf, 
ore  included  in  which  a  specific  benefit  has  been  con- 
ferred on  navigation,  either  by  unfoldiiij?  sonio  new 
facility,  disclosing  some  serious  danger,  or  indiiiilinj; 
some  important  change  of  conliguration.  The  arrango- 
ment  is  geographical,  and  in  the  order  of  sections. 

1.  A  rock  not  on  any  chart,  in  the  liuior  harbor  of 
Gloucester,  Massnchuselts — discovered  in  IS.O!!. 

2.  A  liank  DO  miles  eastward  of  Ilosloii,  with  about 
36  fathoms  water— probably  a  knoll  connected  with 
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Cashe's  ledge,  but  with  deep  water  between  It  and  the 

ledge— 185S. 

3.  Ppston  harbor:  Broad  Sound  channel  thoroughly 
-,^r'-  ^cd,  an  ■  marks  recommended — 1848. 

4.  Nantucket  Shoals :  Davis's  New  South  Shoal,  dis- 
covered in  1846,  six  miles  south  of  the  old  Nantucket 
South  Shoals,  in  the  track  of  all  vessels  between  New 
York  and  Europe,  or  running  along  the  coast  from  the 
Eastern  to  the  Southern  States,  or  South  America. 

5.  Ditto :  Two  new  shoals  north  and  east  of  Nan- 
tucket—discovered  in  1847. 

II.  Ditto :  Six  new  shoals  near  Nantucket,  the  out- 
cnnost  one  Hi  miles  from  land,  and  with  only  ten  feet 
ivatcr — discovered  in  1848. 

7,  Ditto :  McBlair'a  Shoals,  off  Nantucket — discov- 
ered in  1849. 

8,  Ditto;  Davis's  Bank — discovered  in  1848,  and 
survey  fmisbed  in  1851. 

'J.  initio  :  Fishing  Rip,  a  largo  shoal  extending 
north  and  south  about  10  miles  to  the  eastw.ird  of 
Davis's  Bank  and  30  from  Nantucket,  with  4i  fathoms 
—surveyed  in  1852. 

10.  Ditto :  A  ridgo  connecting  Davis's  New  South 
Shoal  and  Davis's  Bank — found  in  1853. 

11.  Ditto:  A  small  bank  or  knoll,  with  but  five 
fathoms  on  it,  about  five  miles  east  of  Great  Rip,  with 
12  fathoms  between  it  and  Davis's  Bank  and  Fishing 
Kip,  tlie  water  gradually  deepening  outside  of  it  to  the 
northward  and  eastward,  beyond  the  limits  of  the  se- 
ries of  slioala. 

12.  t'ontraction  of  the  inlet  at  the  north  end  of  Mon- 
omoy  Island,  and  opening  of  new  entrance  to  Chatlium 
harbor— 1863. 

12  bin.  Muskeget  Clmnncl — surveyed  by  Lieutenant 
C.  II.  Davis  in  1848,  and  Lieutenant  C.  H.  McBlair 
in  ISiiO. 

13.  Numerous  rocks  in  Martha's  Vineyard  Sound, 
I^ng  Island  Sound,  and  the  \arious  bays  and  harbors 
connected  with  tliem. 

II.  Godiiey's  Channel  into  Now  York  Bay,  having 
two  feet  more  water  than  tlic  old  channels.  Had  the 
true  depth  of  this  channel  (which  is  seen,  by  conipar- 
inffold  and  new  charts,  to  have  then  probably  existed) 
licen  known  in  1778,  the  French  fleet  imdcr  Count 
D'Kstaing  would  have  passed  into  the  bay  and  taken 
the  assembled  British  vessels. 

15.  Sandy  llook:  its  remarkable  increase  out  across 
the  main  sbip-channcl  has  been  traced  from  the  sur- 
veys uf  the  topographical  engineers  and  others,  and 
by  several  successive  special  surveys. 

15  Jm.  Increase  of  depth  in  Ituttcrmilk  Chaimel,  a."i- 
fortaiiicd  and  nuulc  known  in  1848,  by  survey  of  I.ieu- 
tenaiii-  1).  1).  Porter. 

III.  Delaware  Bay  :  Blake's  Channel  at  the  entrance 
illseiivcred  in  1844 — open  when  the  eastern  channel  is 
closed  by  the  ice.  This  (liscovcry  has  scrviid  to  de- 
velop strikingly  the  resources  of  that  portion  of  Dela- 
ware. 

17.  lUunt's  Channel  in  Delaware  Bay. 

18.  Changes  in  the  Delaware  near  the  Pea  Patch. 
ID.  The  true  extent  and  position  of  the  dangerous 

shoals  near  Chincoteague  Inlet,  Virginia — lxh'2, 

2(1.  Jtotompkiu  Inlet,  Virginia,  shoaling  from  11  to 
f  feet  ill  the  channel  during  IH.Vi. 

21.  'I'wo  channels  into  Wachaprengno  Inlet,  Vir- 
Hinia— one  from  the  northward  and  the  ot  .er  from  the 
cnstward— both  with  seven  feet  water  at  low  tide— 
lf,>2. 

22.  A  shoal  half  a  mile  in  extent,  not  put  down  on 
any  eliart.  U^  miles  east  from  the  north  enil  of  Para- 
miirc's  Manil,  Virginia:  it  has  but  four  fathoms  water 
on  it,  and  has  nine  I'alboms  around  U — 1H,52. 

-:i.  (ireat  Mai'blpuiigo  Inlet,  Virginia;  found  to 
have  a  line  wide  channel,  with  11  feet  water  on  the 
bar  at  low  tide  and  14  at  high  ;  good  amliornge  iiiside 
in  from  two  to  eight  fathoms  ;  the  bi  st  harbor  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  entrances — ISb'i. 


24.  Two  shoals  near  the  entrance  to  the  Chesapeake 
— one  4i  nautical  miles  southeast  by  east  fro:n  Smith's 
Island  light-house,  with  17  feet  upon  it ;  and  the  oth- 
er east  by  south  nearly,  7}  miles  from  the  same  light, 
with  '9j"feet  upon  it— 1863. 

25.  Only  three  feet  water  upon  the  "  Inner  Middle," 
the  shoal  part  of  the  Middle  Ground  west  of  the  "North 
Channel,"  at  the  Chesapeake  entronce — ^852. 

26.  A  25  fathom  hole  2^  miles  west-southwest  from 
Tazewell  triangulation  point,  eastern  shore  of  the 
Chesapeake ;  all  other  charts  give  not  more  than  16 
fathoms  in  this  vicinity. 

27.  A  shoal  at  the  mouth  of  the  Great  and  Little 
Choptank,  in  Chesapeake  Bay — 1848. 

28.  Deeper  water  found  on  Diamond  Shoal,  and  a 
dangerous  nine-feet  shoal  ofl"Cape  Hatteras — 1850. 

29.  A  new  channel,  with  14  feet  water,  into  Hatte- 
ras Inlet,  formed  during  the  year  1852,  which  is  better 
and  straighter  than  the  old  channel. 

30.  The  well-ascertained  influence  of  prevailing 
winds  in  the  movement  of  the  bars  at  Cape  Fear  and 
New  Inlet  entrances,  and  the  gradual  shoaling  of  the 
nmin  bar  ;  the  latter  fact  being  of  greit  importance  to 
the  extensive  commerce  seeking  this  harbor — 1853. 

31.  Frying-pan  Shoals,  off  Cope  Feor,  North  Caro- 
lina. A  channel  of  2i  fathoms,  upward  of  a  mile 
wide,  distant  11  nautical  miles  from  Bald  Head  light- 
house, across  the  Frj'ing-pan  Shoals.  A  channel  ex- 
tending from  3  to  4  n\iles  from  the  point  of  Cape  Fear 
to  8  to  8i  miles  from  it,  with  suflicient  water  at  low  tide 
to  allow  vessels  drawing  nine  or  ten  feet  water  to  cross 
safely.  A  channel  at  the  distance  of  14  nautical  miles 
from  Bald  Head  light-house,  one  mile  wide,  with  3^  to 
7  fathoms  water  on  it.  The  Frying-pan  Shoals  ex- 
tend 20  nautical  miles  fron\  Bald  Head  light-house,  and 
lU,  17,  and  18  feet  water  is  found  17  and  18  nautical 
miles  out  from  the  light — 1851. 

32.  Shoaling  of  Capo  Fear  River  bar  thoroughly 
examined  for  purposes  of  improvement — 1852. 

33.  Changes  at  the  entrance  of  Winj-ali  Bay, 
Georgetown  harbor,  and  the  washing  away  of  Light- 
house Point,  at  the  same  entrance — 1853. 

34.  Mathtt's  new  channel,  Charleston  harbor,  with 
the  same  depth  of  water  as  the  ship-channel — 1850. 

35.  Changes  in  the  channels  at  tho  entrance  of 
Charleston  harbor — 1852. 

30.  The  remarkable  discovery  of  continuous  deep- 
sea  soundings  olf  Cbaileston,  and  of  soundings  in  the 
dei)th  of  between  400  and  600  fathoms  beyond  the  Gulf 
Stream— IW.W. 

37.  The  discovery  of  cold  water  at  the  bottom  of  tho 
sen  below  the  Gulf  Stream,  along  the  coasts  of  North 
and  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida — 1853. 

38.  The  discovery  of  tho  cold  wall,  alternaie  warm 
and  cold  bands,  and  various  other  features  of  the  Gulf 
Stream,  especially  snch  as  concern  its  superficial  and 
deep  temperatures  on  sections,  and  its  distribution  rel- 
ative to  tho  shore  and  bottom. 

39.  Various  facts  relative  to  tho  distribution  of  mi- 
nute sheila  on  the  ocean-bottom,  of  probable  use  to 
navigators  for  recognizing  their  positions. 

10.  lletzcl  Shoal,  oll'Cape  Canaveral,  Florida — 1850. 

41.  .V  new  passage,  with  three  fathoms  water, 
through  Florida  Heef  to  Legaro  harbor,  under  Tri- 
umph lieef  (bit.  25°  30'  N.,  long.  8(1"  03'  W.),  which, 
if  properly  buoyed,  will  bo  valuable  as  a  harbor  of 
refuge. 

42.  A  new  channel  info  Key  West  harbor — 1850. 

43.  Isaac  .Shoal,  near  Kebocca  Shoal,  Florida  Reef; 
not  laid  down  on  any  chart — 1862. 

44.  Channel,  No.  4,  a  northwest  entrance  into  Ce- 
dar-Keys Hay— 18,52. 

45.  Mobile  Hay  Kntrancc  Bar;  In  1822  only  17  feet 
at  low  water  could  be  carried  over  it;  in  1811  it  was 
19  feet;  and  In  1847  it  was  20J  feet,  as  shown  by  suc- 
cessive surveys — 1847. 

40.  Tlio  dimlnntiun,  almost  closing,  of  the  passage 
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between  Dauphine  and  Pelican  Islands,  at  the  entrance 
of  Mobile  Bay— 1853. 

47.  lloru  Island  Channel,  on  the  Coast  of  Missis- 
sippi. 

48.  The  removal  of  the  East  Spit  of  Petit  Bois  Isl- 
and in  the  hurricane  of  1852,  opening  a  now  communi- 
cation between  the  Gulf  and  Mississippi  Sound,  and 
the  rendering  of  Horn  Island  Pass  more  easy  of  access 
by  the  removal  of  Jinolls — 1853. 

49.  The  accurate  determination  of  Ship  Shoal,  off 
the  coast  of  Louisiana,  in  connection  witli  the  site  for 
a  light-liousc — 1853. 

50.  Tlie  changes  at  Aransas  Pass,  Texas,  as  bearing 
on  the  question  of  a  liglit-house  site — 1853. 

51.  The  determination  of  the  position  and  soundings 
on  Cortcz  Bank,  near  the  island  of  San  Clumcntc,  coast 
of  California — ISui). 

52.  A  shoal  inside  of  Ballast  Point,  San  Diego  Bay, 
with  12i  feet  of  water ;  not  laid  down  on  any  chart — 
1852. 

53.  Changes  in  the  channels  of  entrance  of  Humboldt 
Bay  or  harbor,  California — 1852  and  1853. 

54.  Tlic  depth  of  water  on  tlie  bars  at  the  entrance 
of  Kogue  River  and  L'mquah  River,  Oregon — 1853. 

55.  South  Channel,  Columbia  River,  surveyed  ond 
made  available  to  coninicrcc — 1851.  Changes  of  clian- 
nels,  tlieir  soutliward  tendency,  and  a  new  three-fath- 
om channel  from  Point  Ilancocli,  duo  west  to  open 
water,  Columbia  entrance— 1852.  Further  changes — 
1853. 

56.  Varioiu  surveys  and  charts  of  small  harbors  on 
the  Pacific,  and  a  continuous  rcconnois.sancc  of  tlic  en- 
tire western  coast  and  i.slniids  adjacent,  a  great  part 
of  which  was  very  imperfectly  linown. 

Aildilional  List  for  1854. 

57.  Determination  of  tlic  dimensions  of  Aldon's 
Rock,  near  ("ape  Elizabeth,  M.iinc. 

58.  A  bank  (Stellwagcn's  Bank),  with  KiJ  to  llj 
fathoms  of  water  on  it,  at  tlio  entrance  to  Massachu- 
setts Bay,  and  .serving  as  an  important  mark  for  ap- 
proaching Boston  and  other  liurl«)rs. 

5U.  A  dangerous  sunken  ledge  (Davis's  Ledge)  to  the 
eastward,  and  in  tlie  neighl)orhood  of  Slinot's  Lodge. 

CO.  Several  rocks  in  the  fair  cliannel-way  in  Boston 
harlior  entrance. 

Gl.  Tlie  tidal  currents  of  Nantucket  Shoals  and  the 
apj)»'oaches. 

(5z.  Tlie  tidal  currents  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

C3.  The  changes  in  New  York  harljor,  near  the  city, 
between  1845  and  1854. 

04.  The  general  pe.nianence  of  the  Bodkin  Channel 
and  shools  in  its  vicinity,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Pu- 
tapsco  River — between  181 1  and  IS.'il. 

(■).").  A  shoal  (New  Point  Shool)  in  (.'hesapeakc  Bay, 
with  It)  feet  water  on  it,  soutlieast  from  Now  Point 
Comfort  light-house,  oil"  Molijack  Ita)'. 

G6.  A  roooiinoissance  of  the  Wimble  Shoals  near 
Nag's  Head,  coast  of  North  Carolina. 

67.  The  general  permanonre  in  depth  on  the  bar  of 
Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  with  tlie  change  of  position 
of  the  channel. 

68.  Tlis  changes  in  Maflitt's  Chuniiol,  Charleston 
harbor,  South  Carolina,  from  1H.">2  to  iHal. 

(i'J.  A  harbor  of  refuge  (Turtle  liiirlinr)  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  of  Carysfort  liglit-lioiiM',  Florida 
Ueef,  with  a  depth  of  water  of  2ti  feet  iit  the  oiitroiiie. 

70.  A  safe  rule  for  crossing  the  Florida  Koef  near 
Indian  Key. 

71.  Co-tidal  lines  fur  the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United 
States, 

72.  An  incrpasc  of  depth  of  water  on  tho  bar  at  Pass 
Fourchon,  Louisiana. 

73.  A  shoal  at  the  entrance  to  the  Straits  of  liusario, 
Washington  Territory,  giving  good  holding  ground  in 
83  feet. 

74.  Belle  Ruck,  in  the  niiddlo  of  Rusariu  Strait, 


Washington  Territory,  visible  only  at  extreme  low 
tides. 

75.  Entrance  Rock,  at  tho  entrance  of  Rosario  Strait. 

76.  Unit  Kock,  in  the  Canal  do  Haro,  Washington 
Territory. 

77.  A  five-fathom  shoal  in  the  Strait  o'  Juan  dc 
Fuca,  between  Canal  de  Haro  and  Rosario  Strait. 

78.  The  non-existence  of  two  islands  at  the  northern 
entrance  of  Canal  de  Haro,  laid  down  on  charts. 

79.  The  non-existence  of  San  Juan  Island,  usually 
laid  among  the  Santa  Barbara  group. 

80.  Tides  of  San  Diego,  Sun  Francisco,  and  Astoria. 
— Coust  Survey  Xepwtjor  1854. 

Cobalt  (Cicr.  Kobalt ;  Du.  Kohal;  Swcd.  Cobolt ,-  Fr. 
Cobalt;  It.  Cuhq^lo ;  Russ.  Kubvlt ;  Lat.  Cubahiim),  a 
mineral  of  a  gray  color,  with  a  sliade  of  red,  and  bv  no 
means  brilliant.  It  has  scarcely  any  taste  or  smell- 
is  rather  soft ;  specific  gravity  about  8'6.  Sometimes 
it  is  composed  of  plates,  sometimes  of  grains,  and  soinc- 
timcs  of  small  fibres  adhering  lO  each  other.  Its  oxides 
are  principally  employed.— iScs  Smalts,  or  Sm.vltz. 
They  form  the  most  permanent  blue  with  which  we  arc 
acquainted.  The  coloring  power  of  oxide  of  cobalt  on 
vitrifiablo  mixtures  is  greater,  perhaps,  than  timt  of 
any  other  metal.  One  grain  gives  a  full  blue  to  2-10 
grains  of  glass. — TiH)Jisos's  Chemistry  and  UiiE'a  Die- 
tionnry. 

CocculuB  ludicuB,  or  Indian  Berry  (Sansc. 

Kiihimari;  Malay,  Tuhabitlyi),  tlie  fruit  of  the  Jfaii- 
sjieiiniim  Cocculiis,  u  large  tree  of  the  JIalabar  coast, 
Ceylon,  etc.  It  is  a  small  kidnej-shapcd  berry,  having 
a  white  kernel  inside  of  a  most  unpleasant  taste.  It  is 
of  a  poisonous  and  intoxicating  quality,  and  has  been 
cmpluycd  to  adulterate  ulo  and  beer. 

Cochineal  (Gcr.  Koschenilje  ;  Du.  Conchintljf;  Fr. 
Cor/ii iiilli' ;  It.  Cocciniylia  ;  Sp.  CdcJiiiiilla,  Uiuuu;  Port. 
CoduniVia;  Russ.  A'tnastntV),  an  insect  {Cmcus  liuti) 
found  in  Mexico,  Georgia,  South  Carolina,  and  some 
of  the  AVcst  India  islands;  recently,  olso,  it  lias  licen 
introduced  into  Java,  and  promises  to  become  an  im- 
]iorlant  product  of  that  rapidly  improving  coloiiv. 
Formerly  it  was  in  Mexico  only  thot  it  was  reared  with 
care,  and  formed  a  valuable  article  of  commerce ;  liut 
its  culture  is  now  more  or  less  attended  to  in  various 
parts  of  tho  West  Indies  and  of  the  United  Status.  It 
is  a  small  insect,  seldom  exceeding  the  size  of  c  grahi 
of  barley  ;  aii<l  was  generally  believed,  for  a  coiisider- 
alde  time  after  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Europe,  to 
lie  a  sort  of  vegetable  grahi  or  seed.  There  are  two 
sorts  or  varieties  of  cochineal :  the  best  or  domesti- 
cated, which  the  Spaniards  called  grana  Jiiia,  or  lino 
grain;  and  tho  wild,  which  they  call  ymim  si/li-eslru. 
The  former  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the  latter,  [irob- 
ably  because  its  size  has  been  improved  by  the  fuvora- 
Ide  eflects  of  human  care,  and  of  a  more  copious  and 
suitable  nourishment,  derived  solely  from  the  (\irtus 
eochinillij'cr,  during  many  generations.  Wild  coi  hineal 
is  eolleited  six  times  in  the  year,  l)Ut  tliatwiiieli  is  cul- 
tivated is  only  collected  thrice  during  the  same  pirioil. 
The  insects,  of  which  there  arc  about  70,000  in  a  pound, 
being  detached  from  the  plants  on  whidi  they  feed  by 
a  blunt  knife,  arc  put  into  bags,  and  dipped  in  lioiling 
water  to  kill  them,  after  which  they  are  dried  in  the 
sun.  It  is  principally  u.sed  in  the  dyeing  of  sciirlct, 
crimson,  and  other  esteemed  colors.  The  watery  In- 
fusion is  of  a  violet  crimson ;  the  nlcoholie,  of  a  deep 
crimson  ;  and  the  alkaline,  of  a  deep  purple,  or  rather 
violet  hue.  It  is  imported  in  liags,  each  coiilaiiiiiig 
aliout  two  hundred  pounds;  and  lias  the  appeaiuiu'c 
of  Kiiiall,  dry  , shriveled,  rugose  berries  or  seeds,  of  a 
deep  brown,  purple,  or  mulberry  color,  with  a  white 
matter  between  the  wrinkles.  In  this  state  they  suf- 
fer no  change  from  length  of  keeping.  Dr.  Bamroft 
says  that  that  cochineal  is  the  liest  whiidi  is  "large, 
|iluinp,  ilry,  and  of  a  silrer-while  color  on  the  6urfu<o." 

The  species  of  eoehineal  called  yraiiilla,  or  dust,  is 
supposed  by  Dr.  Bancroft  to  bo  principally  foruicd  of 
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nrana  sylvestra.  The  insects  of  which  it  consists  arc 
smaller  than  thoso  composing  tho  fine  cochineal,  and 
it  docs  not  yield  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  coloring 
matter  that  is  yielded  bj-  the  latter.  The  cochineal 
insect  was  introduced  into  India  in  1795 ;  but  a  very 
inferior  sort  only  is  produced.  It  has  also  been  intro- 
duced into  Java  and  Spain,  but  with  what  success  re- 
mains to  be  seen. — Thomson's  hhqiejiaatory ;  IJAN- 
ciioKT  OH  Colors,  etc. 

The  cochineal  plant  (jCactua  cochinilllfer},  or  some  of 
its  congeners,  is  found  in  varying  abundance  through- 
out tbo  torrid  zone,  as  well  as  in  several  warm  and 
lomperatc  countries  without  tho  tropics.  But  much 
doubt  still  oxist.^  as  to  what  particular  species  nour- 
islies  the  cochineal  insect,  os  it  is  believed  that  the 
plant  which  was  named  by  Linnieus,  and  which  has 
been  almost  universally  called  Coctos  cochinillifer,  ii,  not 
the  one  that  produces  the  best  Alcxican  cochineal ;  nor 
is  it  positively  known  in  what  part  of  America  it  was 
originally  a  native.  Linnivus  speaks  of  it  as  indige- 
nous to  Jamaica,  and  the  warmer-  parts  of  the  New 
World;  but  others  assert  that  it  was  brought  from 
South  America  l)y  a  Spanish  priest. 

Cochin  China.  This  extensive  kingdom  is  situ- 
ated iu  the  southern  extremity  of  Asia,  and  forms  part 
of  the  peninsula  between  China  and  Ilindostan.  It 
is  not  separated,  however,  by  any  distinct  boundary 
from  the  neighboring  countries;  and  its  limits  have 
been  ijrratly  extended  by  conqnest  beyond  thoso  of 
Cochin  China  proper,  which  is  merely  a  strip  of  land 
between  tlie  China  Sea  and  tho  mountains,  and  is  not 
above  sixty  or  seventy  miles  broad,  Tho  empire  of 
Cochin  Cliina,  which  took  its  present  form  in  tho  bn- 
^inning  of  tho  present  century,  comprehends  Cochin 
China  proper,  Tonquin,  the  principal  part  of  Cambo 
dia.  and  tho  littlo  state  of  Chiuinpa.  This  state,  as 
it  has  been  aggrandized  by  conquest,  extends  from  the 
point  of  Cambodia,  in  about  8°  iJO'  N.  lat.,  to  the  north- 
ern confnics  of  Ton<|uin,  which  reach  within  a  very 
few  miles  of  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  and  from  the  longi- 
tude of  102°  to  about  109°  E.  It  is  lioundod  on  the  north 
by  the  Chinese  tiuangsi  or  Kiangsi  and  Yunnn;  on  tho 
west  liy  the  kingdoms  of  Laos  and  Siam ;  while  tho 
GuU's  of  Siam,  Ton<(uin,  and  tho  China  Sea  hound  it 
on  tlie  southwest,  east,  and  northeast.  Its  area  is  cs- 
tiiunted  nt  al>out  98,000  sipiare  miles,  and  its  popula- 
tion at  from  12,000,000  to  10,000,000.  This  great  conn- 
try  is  divided  by  long  ranges  of  mountains,  wh'.eh  run 
nearly  north  and  south,  and  in  almost  parallel  chains, 
forming  it  into  separate  provinces,  divided  by  physical 
buuudaries,  and  inhabitod  by  distinct  tribes  and  na- 
tions, although  subject  to  tho  same  sovereign.  By 
Ihe^e  mountainous  ridges  Tonquin  and  Cocliin  China 
proiier  aro  separated  from  Luctho,  Laos,  and  Cambo- 
dia. Another  chain  separates  the  three  lattor  states 
from  .Sian>  and  China,  and  grn dually  dinuiiishes  in 
bei^'ht  as  it  approaches  tho  south,  terminating  at  the 
soalbern  extremity  of  Cambodia. 

Tlie  soil  in  (Cochin  China,  especially  In  tho  low  lands, 
is  fertile,  and  its  products  aro  very  valuablo.  Of  these 
rioe,  as  lieing  the  general  food  of  tho  people,  is  tho  sta- 
ple conunodity ;  and  after  supplying  tho  wants  of  the 
people,  about  100,000  piculs  remain  annually  for  ox- 
portaliun.  Tho  cullivulion  of  tho  sugar-cano,  as  well 
as  the  preparation  of  sugar,  has  of  late  years  much  in- 
creased ;  and  tho  annual  exportation  of  sugsr  is  con- 
sidered to  1)0  not  less  than  70,000  piculs.  Cotton  of 
till'  lust  (|uality  is  produced  on  the  coast;  and  of  this 
probably  about  00,000  piculs  aro  exported.  Though 
raw  silk  is  produced,  it  is  princiially  for  home  eon- 
sumption.  (Cinnamon  rank.,  high  among  its  jirodue- 
tious,  and  has  always  been  celelirated  in  China.  In 
the  southern  parts  tho  cocoa-nut  grows  very  luxuriant- 
ly, anil  henco  there  is  a  largo  exportation  of  oil.  Pep- 
per of  a  good  quality,  but  in  small  quantity  and  of  a 
hii^li  price,  is  produced  in  the  central  provinces  of  Co- 
chin China ;  but  tho  quantity  Is  inadequate  to  tho  de- 


mand which  the  Chinese  trade  creates  fbr  its  exporta- 
tion. It  grows  among  the  central  mountains  of  Cochin 
China,  whence  it  is  exported  to  Cambodia  and  Tonquin, 
but  principally  to  China,  where  it  is  much  more  highly 
valued  than  any  other  quality  of  this  aromatic.  An- 
other exclusive  product  of  tho  central  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, which  is  extensively  cultivated  and  sent  to  the 
neighboring  provinces,  is  tea,  which  Is  very  coarse  and 
only  used  by  tho  poorer  classes.  The  other  productions 
of  the  country  are,  gamboge,  gum,  cardamoms,  eagle- 
wood,  areca-palm,  l)etel-nut,  ivory,  stick-lac;  hides, 
consisting  of  deer-skins,  buffalo,  elephants',  and  rhi- 
noceros hides;  peltry,  consisting  of  tiger,  leopard,  ot- 
ter, and  cat  skins;  feathers,  salt  fish,  horns  and  bones, 
dye-woods,  and  woods  for  ship-building  ond  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  Valuable  timber  is  only  found  in  Cam- 
bodia, and  a  small  quantity  of  teak-wood  is  found  in 
the  forests ;  also  ebony  cedars,  mimosas,  walnuts,  iron- 
wood,  and  poon,  and  most  of  the  other  trees  found  in 
tho  woods  of  India.  The  wood  used  for  sliip-building 
and  for  domestic  purposes  is  strong  and  durable,  and 
is  carried  to  the  capital  in  large  quantities.  There  Is 
a  hard,  black  wood  extensively  used  in  cabinet-work, 
and  of  large  dimensions,  which  takes  a  fine  polish,  and 
might  form  an  article  of  exportation.  Cambodia  also 
jjroduces  the  Portuguese  rose-wood,  which  the  Chinese 
export  as  they  do  from  Siam ;  also  sandal-wood  and 
other  scented  woods.  Among  the  products  of  Tonquin 
is  a  species  of  vegetable  root,  a  cheap  material,  which 
forms  tho  dead-weight  of  all  the  Chinese  cargoes  ex- 
ported from  Tonquin,  and  is  used  extensively  both 
throughout  Cochin  China  and  the  adjacent  countries, 
and  also  in  China,  as  the  material  of  a  red  dye.  Edible 
birds'-ncsts,  the  sea-slug  usually  called  biche-de-mer,  or 
I'^ijmneulus  eMis,  and  various  marine  productions  of  u 
gelatinous  quality,  form  standing  articles  of  trade  with 
China,  and  are  always  in  demand. 

Tho  geological  formation  of  Cochin  China  is  primi- 
tive ;  the  mountains  are  chiefly  composed  of  granite 
and  sienitc.  Mica  slate  and  primary  limestono  hero 
and  there  occur,  while  several  hills  consist  of  quartz 
rock.  Among  the  mountains  of  Tonquin  is  tho  only 
portion  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  empire  which  produces 
iron,  gold,  and  silver.  The  iron  received  from  these 
mines,  which  is  as  cheap  as  that  from  Siam,  supplies 
tho  whole  kingdom,  with  tho  exception  of  Salgun, 
which  is  furnished  from  the  latter  country.  Gold  dust 
is  found  in  many  of  the  rivers  ;  and  there  arc  immense 
rocks  of  marble  situated  on  the  bonks  of  the  lliver 
Fnifo,  on  a  kind  of  snudy  plain,  of  which  largo  quan- 
tities have  been  exported.  This  remarkable  range  of 
limestono  rocks  rises  almost  perpendicularly  from  the 
low  sand  hills,  to  a  height  of  from  300  to  400  feet,  with- 
out a  hill  or  mountain  near  them. 

Tho  foreign  trade  of  the  Cochin  Chinese  is  almost 
exclusively  with  China;  tho  trade  carried  on  with 
Siam  being  inconsiderable,  and  that  with  European 
nations  still  smaller.  But  there  is  no  indi.sposltion  to 
trade,  though  among  tho  European  nations  the  notion 
has  been  ])ropttgated  by  travelers  that  the  resort  of 
European  traders  is  In  a  great  measure  interdicted  in 
this  kingdom,  on  tho  same  principle  as  in  Japan  and 
China.  In  1818,  a  new  tariff  was  imposed  on  foreign 
vessels,  by  which  tho  high  duties  imposed  on  all  for- 
eign vessels  prior  to  1818  were  repealed,  and  equal  du- 
ties substituted  in  their  stead.  Ity  this  regulation  all 
vessels  pay  a  rated  measurement  duty,  moderate  In  its 
amount,  and  arc  exempted  from  all  import  duties  pay- 
able previous  to  1818.  Vessels  that  are  driven  into 
the  ports  of  Cochin  China  by  stress  of  weathor,  or  thot 
visit  them  for  the  purpose  of  commercial  inquiries,  are 
free  from  all  charges.  Besides  tho  exports  above  men- 
tioned aro  cardamoms,  liotel-nut,  eagle-wood,  dye- 
woods,  stick-lae,  gamboge,  ivory,  elephants'  hides  ond 
bones,  and  rhinoceros  bones,  Tho  Imports  are  silk 
gooils  of  various  kinds,  the  coarser  kinds  of  teas,  coarse 
cliina-waro,  paper,  cotton  and  woolen  sturts,  iron,  opU 
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mn,  ;utlerj',  etc.  Of  tlio  internal  trade  of  the  countrj-,  | 
though  roiisiderable,  little  ig  known.  The  trade  with 
China  is  chiefly  conducted  with  Cachao  in  Tonquin, 
Saigun  iu  Cambodia,  and  Faifo  and  Hue  in  Cochin 
China.  There  is  also  some  inconsiderable  intercourse 
with  other  parts  of  the  empire. 

Cochin  China,  from  its  central  situation,  its  naviga- 
ble rivers,  and  its  many  excellent  harbors,  possesses 
extraordinary  advantages  for  commerce.  Few  coun- 
tries are  so  amply  providcil  with  harbors,  there  l)eing 
within  the  6^'  of  latitude  which  intervene  l)etween 
Cape  St.  James  and  the  Bay  of  Turon  no  less  than 
nine  of  the  finest  harbors  in  the  world,  accessible  in 
every  wind,  quite  safe  to  approach,  and  aflbrding  the 
most  complete  protection.  '1  lie  Itay  of  Turon,  situated 
in  lat.  10°  7'  N.,  is  equaled  by  few  in  the  Kastcrn 
World,  and  surpassed  by  none  fur  the  security  and  con- 
venience which  it  afibrds. — E.  H. 

Cocket,  in  Commerci;  a  scroll  of  parchment,  sign- 
ed and  delivered  by  the  niHcers  of  the  custom-house 
to  ;".crchants  ujioi  entering  their  goods,  to  certify  that 
their  merchnndise  is  '-ustonu'd  and  may  be  disch.-rgcd. 

Cock-pit,  of  a  shi|)  of  \fer,  the  apartment  of  the 
surgeon  and  his  mates  anprc  priated  to  ;:io  use  of  the 
tviiundcd  in  time  of  action,  't  is  situated  under  the 
lower  deck,  below  tiio  water-l!iii.. 

Cocka^rain  ( protu)uiiced c  ixt /,'>, an odiccr on  Imnnl 
of  a  man-of-war,  w!io  has  i!'.o  tare  of  a  boat  or  sloop, 
and  who  must  be  dlivays  re.idy  with  his  gang  or  crev. 
He  sits  in  the  stern  of  the  I  •)a*,  which  he  steers,  and 
has  a  whistle  to  eummun  his  men. 

Cocoa,  or,  more  properly,  Cacao  (Fr.  and  Sp,  Ca- 
cao; Gcr.  Kfikao),  the  seed  or  nuts  of  the  cocoa-tree 
(_Theobroma  cacao),  growing  in  the  West  liulies.  •  iid  in 
many  partt  of  South  America.  It  is  said,  by  Mr.  Bry- 
an Edwards,  to  bear  some  resctnblance,  both  in  sizt- 
and  shape,  to  a  young  black-heart  chvn-y.  The  nuts  are 
coi.tained  in  po<ls,  much  like  a  cucumber,  that  prori^ud 
immcdiptcly  from  all  parts  of  the  body  and  ''.ger 
branches ;  each  pod  contains  from  ten  to  thirty  nuts, 
of  the  size  of  large  almonds,  very  compactly  set.  The 
shell  of  the  nut  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  brittle  and 
thin ;  the  kenn'l  in,  both  internally  ni-.d  externally, 
brownish,  divided  into  several  unequal  portions,  ad- 
hering together,  but  separating  without  much  dillicul- 
ty;  it  has  a  light  agreeable  smell,  and  an  unctuous, 
bitterish,  rather  rough  and  peculiar,  but  not  ungrateful 
taste.  The  nuts  sliculd  be  chosen  full,  plump,  and 
shining,  without  ony  mnstiness,  and  not  wonn-euten. 
They  yield,  by  eitpression,  a  great  deal  of  oil;  but 
they  are  cultivated  only  that  they  may  be  employed  in 
the  preparation  of  t!io  excellent  l>everage  cocoa,  »nd 
the  manufacture  of  chocolate,  of  which  they  forn  the 
principal  ingredient.  The  fmest  cocou  is  said  to  be  that 
of  Soccmusco.  The  princi|)al  importations  were  for- 
merly derived  f.om  the  ("araccas  and  tiiiayaquil,  partic- 
ularly the  former,  the  cocoa  of  which  is  also  the  more 
valuable.  The  ex[  irts  from  Venezuela  amounted  in 
1851  to  S,159,U05  pounds,  worth  $l,'."JU,(l;!l.  M.  Hum- 
boldt estimated  the  consumption  of  cocoa  in  ICurope  in 
1806  at  '2a,0(K),0<W  pounds,  of  which  from  (;.(Hj(),O0n  to 
9,000,00<>  were  supposed  to  be  consumed  in  Spain.  '1  he 
production  of  cocoa  was  languishing  in  the  Car.  ccas 
forsevcralye.nrspreviously  totheconimencei-.ent  of  the 
disturbances  in  South  America  ;  mv\  bitterly  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee  seems  to  have  been  in  most  parts  gain- 
ing the  ascendency. — Ui'mholdt,  Pert.  Xuiralive,  vol. 
iv.  p.  2iltt-2l7,  F.ngl.  transl.  In  l^ol  the  exports  of 
collee  from  Vein'zuelu  auioiintcd  to  il7,!l(i>*,0Hl  poiuuis. 

Coco.  Coker,  or,  more  i)roperly,  CoCJa-nuta 
((ier.  KokoniLiae  ;  I)u.  Kaloiiiiooien  ;  I 'r.  and  S  ri.  C'mot ; 
It.  Cocchi;  Kuss.  Kokns ;  S  jis.  Xarikila),  the  fruit  of 
a  species  of  palm-tree  (Con/t  nncifeni,  I.inn.).  This 
tree  is  common  almost  every  where  w  ilhin  (lie  Irop'-s, 
and  is  extroniely  valuable ;  being  to  Ihct  piilmivorous 
inbsliilnnts  of  niiiny  parts  of  Ceylon,  Hrazd,  and  other 
intertropical  regi:m3,  not  merely  their  )jrin>'ipal  veallli. 


but  almost  their  entire  dependence.     Every  part  of  the 
tree  is  appropriated  to  some  peculiar  purpose ;  and  an 
Indian  with  a  garden  containing  twelve  cocoa-imt  trees 
and  two  jack-trees  is  said  to  bo  comparatively  independ- 
ent !     But  we  may  observe  that  this  facility  of  obtain- 
ing subsistence  is  not  an  advantage,  but  tlic  reverse ' 
indolence  and  a  want  of  civilization  being  itsinvariable 
accompaniment.     The  tree  grows  to  the  height  of  from 
I  50  to  90  feet ;  it  has  no  branches,  but  the  leaves  are 
1  from  12  to  14  feet  in  length,  with  a  vcrj-  strong  middle 
I  rib.     The  fruit  is  nearly  as  lorgo  as  a  man's  head  • 
I  the  external  rind  is  thin,  tough,  and  of  a  br-oivnish-rcd 
I  color.     Beneath  this  there  is  a  quantity  of  very  tougli 
I  librous  matter,  which  is  used  in  the  nmnufacture  of 
I  cordage  and  coar.se  sail-cloth.     It  is  buoyant  ond  ex- 
I  tremely  well  suited  for  ropes  of  large  diameter;  and 
until  the  introduction  of  chain  cables  a  majority  of  the 
ships  which  navigated  the  Indian  seas  were  supplied 
!  with  cables  of  this  material.     Within  the  fibrous  coat- 
I  ing  is  the  shell  of  the  nut,  which  is  nearly  glol  ular 
j  very  hard,  suscptiblc  of  o  liigh  polish,  and  used  for 
I  niimv  dome  (ic  purposes;  the  kernel  is  wl.iic,  i  .  tiisto 
and  (irnmess  resembling  thatuf  a  hazel-nut ;  it  is  hol- 
low in  the  interior,  the  liollow  being  tilled  with  a  mi'.ky 
I  fluid.     While  the  nut  is  green,  the  whole  hollov  uf 
]  the  shell  is  fdled  w  ith  fluid,  which  is  refreshing,  tigrc  e- 
ablc,  and  pleasant  to  the  taste.     The  solid  pun  i.f  the 
ripe  kernel  is  extremely  nutritious,  but  ratlicr  Indi- 
gestible,   The  kernels  yield  by  expression  n  grol  deal 
of  oil,  wMc'i,  >-hen  recent,  is  eipial  to  that  of  sweet 
al.nonds:  t  ut  it  toon  becomes  rancid,  am!  is  then  em- 
ployed by  imirtcrs.     A  free  generally  yields  about  100 
nuts,  in  cu''t  rs,  neo  •  the  top,  of  about  a  dozen  each. 
The  woo<l  of  the  tree  is  ma<lc  into  boats,  rafters,  the 
frames  of  houses,  and  gutters  to  convey  water.     Tlio 
leaves   are   used   for   thatching   buildings ;   and  are 
wrought  '-.ito  mats,  baskets,  and  many  other  things 
for  which  osiers  are  employed  in  Kurope  ;  so  that  every 
part  of  it  is  applied  to  some  useful  end. 

If  the  body  of  the  tree  be  bored,  there  exudes  from 
the  wound  a  white  ll(pior,  called  pulm  wine  or  toddy. 
It  is  very  jwect  when  fresh ;  kept  a  few  hours,  it  be- 
comes more  jioignant  and  agreeable ;  but  next  day  it 
begins  to  grow  sour,  and  in  the  space  of  24  hours  ia 
'  changed  into  vinegar.     AVhen  distilled,  it  produces 
the  best  species  of  Indi.in  arrack  ;  it  also  yields  a  great 
deal  of  sugar.     Toddy  is  obtained  from  several  species 
of  palms,  but  that  of  the  Cocos  nuci/era  is  Ibi!  Iiest. — 
.SVc  Al.\itsii.vi.i.  on  the  Vucoa-niit  Tree ;  A  in.si.ik's  Muter'm 
Imlicn.     An  improvement  etl'ectcd  in  the  prepuratioii 
of  cocoa-oil  has  made  it  of  much  importance  in  the 
arts,  by  rendering  it  available  in  the  inanufailiire  of 
;  candles  and  soap,  and  for  variou.i  purposes  to  h  liicli  it 
was  not  previously  applicable.     The  palm-oil  met  with 
in  the  market  is  'iot  obtained  from  the  Cocos  nnclj'ira, 
but  from  anothei  species  of  pnlm.     It  is  cli,.  ily  import- 
I  ed  from  the  co'ist  of  Guinea. — Sec  I'.\i,.m-<>ii.. 
1      Cocoa-nuts  J'e  produced  iii  inmiense  quantities  in 
'  Ceylim,  formirg,  with  their  pr(Klucl.«^    oil,  arraik,  and 
I  coir — the  principal  articles  of  export  f.om  that  i.-laiul, 
'Iney  ar   al.-o  \'.ry  abiMidoui  in  the  Maldiv    Island.i, 
Sifu,  and  on  several  places  ,if  t'-.n  coast  of  Ihazil, 
Cocor   lil  is  in  very  extensive  use  all  over  India,  aid 
large  I  lanlities  are  nmnufacturcd  in  the  lower  provin- 
ce ,  of  Bengal.     This  lalter  is  said  to  be  s  iperior  to 
that  iniporleil  from  (Vv'>n.     At  an  average  of  the 
three  years  ei;ding«ith  18.W,  431,071  gallons  of  cocoa- 
nut  oil  were  (  xportnd  from  i'lylon. 

CoAi^'iar.  Ciili'j'iii,  Itiik-iiliv  ;  Va.  Cahtljaami;  liau.- 
I.iietja  ;  Dan.  CdliUmi.  Skreil  r  k,  lUiketau  ,  Sw.  Cubiljo, 
llakelau:  I'r.  Morm ,  (iiltiWnul;  It.  Jtacca,  ilaccaljre; 
i  Sp.  /lac'ila);  I'ort.  J;  calhii" ;  l.nt.  tiadua),  a  species 
off  h  toi-  well  .knowr.  io  require  any  ilescription.  "  It 
is  ai.iazlngly  prolific.  I.eewenhneli  counted  it,.'IH4,000 
eggs  ill  0,  coil-lifh  of  a  niiddaiig  size — a  nnnilicr  that 
will  iiaflle  all  the  eflbrtc  of  man  to  e.v terminate.  In 
th-:  British  seas  they  begin  to  spawn  in  Tamiary,  and 
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very  pnrt  of  the 
urpose ;  and  au 
cocoa-nut  trees 
ively  indepentl- 
cility  of  obtain- 
ut  the  reverse ; 
igitsinvarialilc 
.1  lieiglit  of  from 
t  the  loaves  arc 
y  strong  middle 
a  man's  licad ; 
"a  l)<-oivnis!i-reii 
y  of  very  t(iii;,'li 
manufacture  of 
iuoyant  and  ex- 
diameter;  and 
I  majority  of  tlio 
8  were  supplied 
the  fibrous  coat- 
ncarly  glol  ular, 
sh,  and  Ufcd  for 
8  wl  iie,  i  .  tasto 
el-nut ;  it  is  liol- 
lled  with  u  milky 
vliole  hoUov  uf 
cfrcshinj;,  agri  e- 
solid  pan  i.f  the 
but  ratlicr  iiuli- 
sion  a  j^reil  deal 
to  that  of  sweet 
am)  iu  then  cm- 
yields  about  100 
ut  a  dozen  each, 
oats,  rafters,  tlio 
vuy  water.     Tlie 
Idings:   and  are 
Hiy  other  things 
pe  ;  so  that  every 

icre  exudes  from 
u  wine  or  toddy. 
few  liours,  it  be- 
but  next  day  it 
e  uf  H  hours  is 
lied,  it  produces 
soyidd?  a  (;roat 
1  several  spei.'ies 
rn  ia  the  best. — 
IXSLlK'.s.tfatav'd 
tlic  preparation 
ipiirtance  in  tiie 
iiianufai'liu'c  of 
.u-i's  to  whiili  it 
ilni-oil  met  with 
.'.  Cocos  niicij'i  fit, 
s  clu.  ily  iniport- 

so  <{uaulllics  in 
oil,  arraik,  and 
jm  that  inland. 

ilaldiv  Island.-i, 
oast  of  Hiazil. 

|Over  India,  aid 
ic  lower  pruvi.",- 
bo  f  ipcrior  to 
avcrai^e  of  the 
allon.'*  of  cocoa- 

fahcljaami;  /i'""- 
jfu,  Sw.  Ciibtljo, 
mcca,  Jlatrdlure ; 
li(lus),  a  species 
Tscription.  "  It 
luntcd  '.I,.'1H 4,000 
la  number  that 
Itermiimtc.  In 
li  -luiiuary,  and 


deposit  their  eggs  in  rough  ground,  among  rocks. 
Some  continue  in  roe  till  the  beginning  of  April.  'l"ho 
cod  is  only  found  in  the  Northern  parts  of  the  world  ; 
it  is  an  ocean  .'Ish,  and  never  met  with  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 'I'he  great  rendezvous  of  the  codllsh  is  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoundland,  and  tlio  other  sand  banks  that 
lie  olV  the  coasts  of  Cape  Breton,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Now 
England.  They  prefer  those  situations,  by  reason  of 
the  iiiiantityof  worms  produced  in  these  sandy  bottoms, 
wliicli  tempt  them  to  resort  there  for  food,  lint  aii- 
othc  cause  of  the  particular  attachnicnt  the  tish  have 
to  these  sjiots  is  their  vicinity  to  the  polar  seas,  where 
tli>'V  return  to  spawn  :  there  they  deposit  their  roes  in 
full  security;  but  want  of  food  forces  them,  as  soon  as 
the  more  southern  seas  are  open,  to  repair  thither  for 
subsistence.  Few  are  taken  to  the  north  of  Iceland, 
but  they  abound  on  its  south  u\id  west  coasts.  They 
swarm  on  the  coasts  of  Norway,  in  the  iJallic,  and  off 
the  Drkney  and  Western  Isles ;  after  which  their 
numbers  decrease  in  proportion  as  they  advance  to- 
ward tlie  south,  when  they  seem  quite  to  cease  before 
they  reach  tl'"  mouth  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  Be- 
fore the  discovery  of  Newfoundland,  the  greater  tish- 
erics  of  cod  were  on  the  seas  of  Iceland,  and  oil'  the 
Western  Isles,  which  were  the  grand  resort  of  ships 
from  all  the  oonimcrcial  nations;  but  the  greatest 
plenty  was  met  with  near  Iceland.  The  English  re- 
sorted thither  before  the  year  1115;  for  we  I'.nd  that 
lleury  V.  was  disposed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  King 
of  Denmark  for  certain  irregularities  committed  l)y  his 
subjects  on  those  seas.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  I\  . 
tlie  l-.iiglish  were  excluded  from  the  lishery  by  treaty. 
In  latter  times,  wo  lind  (Jueen  Elizabeth  condescending 
to  ask  per.iiission  to  tish  in  those  seas  from  Christian 
I\'.  of  l)enin,irk.  In  the  reign  of  her  successor,  liow- 
cTcr,  no  fewer  than  150  English  sliips  were  emiiloyed 
in  the  Iceland  lishery ;  which  indulgence  might  arise 
fruiu  the  marriage  of  James  with  a  princess  of  Den- 
mark."—I'r.Nx.vNT'H  llriiish  Xonloifi/.  Cod  is  prepared 
ill  two  (lillerent  ways;  it  is  either  gutted,  salted,  ami 
then  barreled — in  which  state  it  is  denominated  green  or 
pickled  cod;  or  it  is  dried  ancl  cured — in  which  slate  it  is 
culled  (lii(ul  cod.  Ucady  access  to  the  sliorc  is  indispen- 
sable to  the  pro.secutiou  of  the  latter  .species  of  fishery. 
liisUmI  Cod  Flnlicri/, — The  great  Bank  of  Newfound- 
land, discovered  by  .lohn  or  Sebastian  Cabot  in  1 107, 
was  long,  and  perhaps  still  is,  the  principal  sea*,  of  the 
iliitaiit  cod  lishery.  The  e.Ntraordinnry  abundance  of 
coi'.lis;.'  on  its  banks  having  Iwen  speedily  ascertained, 
tlic  French,  rortnguese,  and  Spaniards  soon  after  eii- 
satjeil  in  llie  lishery.  The  English  were  Inter  in  coni- 
iiiH  into  the  Held.  In  loTM  Franco  had  on  the  Hanks 
of  NewfoundlaiKl  loO  vessels,  Spain  120  or  litO,  I'ort- 
ii(;j1  "jO,  and  Englanil  from  i)0  to  &0.  During  the  lirst 
half  of  hist  century,  the  fishery  was  principally  curried 
eiiliy  tlie  Ijitjlish,  including  the  Anglo-Americans  and 
tlie  rrem  b  ;  but  the  capture  of  Cape  Breton,  and  of 
their  other  possessnnis  in  Anuricn,  gave  n  severe  blow 
Idtlie  lishery  of  111 '.  latter.  'I  he  American  war  divided 
1  ^'ritish  lishery  ;  that  portion  of  it  which  lia<l  previ- 
ously Iiceii  carried  on  from  New  England  being  lluie- 
afier  merged  in  that  of  the  I'nited  States.  During  the 
last  war,  the  Kren.h  being  excluded  fioni  i'.io  lislieries, 
those  of  Iji^laml  attaitu'd  to  an  extrnoriiiiiarv  degree 
of|)rospcrity  :  the  total  v.ilue  of  the  proilncoof  llu^  New- 
feiindland  lishery. in  1X1  i  linving  exceeded  . ill' XOli.dOO. 
Hut  siiiei  the  peace,  the  British  lishery  on  the  New- 
fouiidhiiid  banks  has  rapidly  declined;  uiid  can  hard- 
ly, iiideiil,  be  said,  ut  tills  inomi'iit,  to  exist.  It  is 
miv  eaiiie  I  on  aliinist  entirely  by  the  I 'rem  h  and  the 
Americans:  the  facilities  enjoyed  by  the  latter  lor  its 
prostentiop  lieing  greal<'r  than  those  of  any  other  peo- 
jile,  a:id  the  former  being  tempted  to  engage  in  it  by 
the  extraordinary  encouragi'inen's  olVered  by  jfovern- 
mcnt.  .\t  present,  the  British  lishery  carried  on  by 
the  inliabiiants  of  New  foundliind  is  confined  entirely  to 
the  shore  or  boat  fishery.     But  this,  though  probably 


not  so  good  a  nursery  of  sailors  as  the  hank  fishery,  is 
admitted  to  be  "  the  most  productive  of  merchantable 
fish  and  oil." — M'Grkgoh's  lirit.  Amer.,  2d  ed.  vol.  i. 
Ameriian  Cod  FUhery. — The  Americans  have  at  all 
times  prosecuted  the  cod  fishery  with  great  vigor  and 
gi.poess.  Their  fishermen  are  remarkable  for  their 
ac.  vity  and  enterprise,  sobriety  and  frugality ;  and 
the'  pro.ximity  to  the  fishing-grounds,  and  the  other 
facilities  they  possess  for  carrying  on  the  fishery,  give 
them  advantages  with  which  it  is  very  difficult  to  con- 
tend. In  IVUA  the  Americans  employed  in  the  cud 
lishery  about  3!  ,<W  tons  of  shipping ;  in  1807  they  arc 
said  to  have  employed  70,3UU  tons ;  but  it  subsequently 
declined  for  several  years,  and  was  almost  entirely  sus- 
pended during  the  late  war.  According  to  the  oSicial 
returns  (laid  before  Congress  the  1st  of  January,  1853), 
thu  Americans  had,  in  the  year  ending  the  30th  of 
June,  lt<o2,  102,050  tons  shipping  engaged  in  the  cod 
lishery.  During  the  same  year  they  exported  13-1,732 
quintals  of  dried,  and  19,870  barrels  of  pickled  cod; 
their  aggregate  value  being  $fl53,(il0.  "The  Amer- 
icans follow  two  or  more  modes  of  fitting  out  for  the 
lislieries.  The  lirst  is  accomplished  by  six  orseven  fai  m- 
ers,  or  their  sons,  building  a  schooner  during  winter, 
which  they  man  themselves  (as  all  the  Americans  on 
the  sea-coast  arc  more  or  less  seamen  as  ^vell  as  farm- 
ers); and  after  fitting  the  vessel  with  necessary  stores, 
they  proceed  to  the  banks,  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  Lab- 
rador ;  and,  loading  their  vessel  with  tish,  make  a  voy- 
age iietween  spring  and  harvest.  The  proceeds  they  di- 
vide, after  paying  any  balance  they  may  owe  for  outfit. 
They  remain  at  home  to  assist  in  gatlioring  their  crops, 
and  proceed  again  for  another  cargo,  which  is  salted 
down,  and  not  afterward  dried :  this  is  termed  mud- 
fish, and  kept  for  home  consumption.  The  other  plan 
is,  when  a  merchant  or  any  other,  owning  a  vessel, 
lets  her  to  10  or  15  men  on  shares,  lie  finds  the  ves- 
sel and  nets.  The  men  i)ay  for  all  tlic  provisions, 
hooks  and  lines,  and  for  the  salt  nece.''arv  to  cure 
their  proportion  of  the  fish.  One  of  the  mmiber  is  ac- 
kiiowl(!dge<l  master:  but  he  has  to  catch  fish  us  well  os 
the  others,  and  receives  only  about  20.<.  per  month  for 
navigating  the  vessel;  the  ci^ew  have  five-eighths  of 
the  fish  caught,  and  tlic  owners  three-eighths  of  the 
Avliole.  The  first  spring  voyage  is  made  to  the  banks; 
the  second  cither  to  the  banks.  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence, 
or  the  const  of  Labrador;  the  third  or  fall  voyage 
is  again  to  the  liiinUs;  and  a  fofrth,  or  second  fall 
vovnge,  is  also  made,  sonietinies,  to  the  banks." — 
Jl'(inK(inn,  vol.  i.  p.  220.  It  is  stipulated  in  the 
first  article  of  n  convention  between  Great  Britain  and 
tlie  liiited  States,  signed  ut  London,  20lh  of  October, 
IKIH,  that  the  citizens  of  the  I'liited  Stales  shall  have 
liberty  to  lake  all  sorts  of  fish  "on  that  part  of  the 
const  of  Newioundland  from  (.'ape  Bay  to  the  Uamcau 
Islands,  on  the  ivest-rn  and  northern  coasts  of  New- 
foundiand  from  Capo  Ray  to  the  (iiiirpon  Islands, 
on  the  Jlagdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  coasts, 
bays,  harbors,  ai;d  creeks,  from  Mount  Joly,  on  the 
sonlherii  coast  of  L  liirador,  to  and  through  the  Straits 
of  Belleisle,  and  th.'ney  northward  indefinitely  along 
Iho  coast,  wilhoni  iirejndicc,  however,  to  any  of 
the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson's  liny  Company; 
and  that  the  American  lishennen  sliall  also  have  liber- 
ty forever  to  dry  and  cure  li.ih  in  any  of  the  unset- 
tled bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  parts  of 
the  coast  of  Newfoundland  here  above  described,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Lalirador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
■>ny  pdrlimi  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  Iks 
lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  with- 
out jirevious  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the  in- 
habilaiits,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 
jv  .d  the  I'nited  Slates  hereby  renounce  forever  any 
liberty  hcretolbie  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabit- 
ants thereof,  to  take,  dry,  or  euro  fish  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  tb--  coasts,  bays,  creeks, 
or  harbors  of  his  BritunnL'.  miyesty'g  dominions  in 
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America  not  included  wittiin  tlio  above-mentioned 
limits."  Tho  American  tialivrmcn  arc,  liowever,  ad- 
mitted into  all  bays,  etc.,  for  tho  purpose  u'  shelter,  of 
repairing;  damages,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  obtain- 
ing water,  and  for  no  otiicr  purpose  whatever ;  and 
when  there,  they  are  to  bo  placed  under  such  restric- 


tions as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  abusing  the 

privileges  liereby  reserved  to  them /See  FisiiEmug. 

J-'nnch  Cml  /■V»/iery.— France  lias  always  cnjoved 
a  considerable  share  of  tlie  cod  tishery.  The  follow, 
ing  table  shows  the  extent  to  which  she  has  carried  it 
since  tho  peace : 


AOOOUMT  or  TUE  MCHllKB  OF  SUM'S,  WITH  TUBIE  To^fNAaE,  CBKWS,  ASH  CABOOKS,  THAT  UAV«  KNTEU.D  TUB  DlmmtKT  PnOTa 

or  FitANiE  mou  the  Cod  Fibukby  hubinu  the  unoxb-mentiohzd  Yeahb.  ^obts 

ghlpflpg. . iniliurti. 


11K6. 
1830. 
1836. 
1840. 
1841. 


8hi|«. 


830 
377 
4«3 
468 
44U 


Tonit. 


I    C'oUfiali,  green. 


86,U'i 

0,311 

Quinlitli. 

45.|i3(i 

8,1T4 

1M,(I|« 

fAMl 

11,225 

161,(U)7 

IM,583 

9,897 

54,064 

2,289 

836,740 


IgatUh,  dry. 

gulnlali. 
U)H,ia7 
13(1.467 
87,7ia 


Oil. 

Quintftli. 
12,tM3 
11,  M« 

12,s70 
n,JC2 


The  ciiiantitiis  of  oil  are  pxclurivi'  otilrttrhes  (luiiles  non  rpuri's) ;  tluTe  are  also  Koiinili,  etc     XInrsoilloB  Granville  Din, 
lilrlt,  UurdcBUX,  La  Kochello,  and  Nantes  are  tlic  prlncljial  ports  whence  ships  are  tlttcd  out  for  tlic  tiBliery.'  ' 

But  notwithstanding  tho  opparent  prosperity  of 
this  branch  of  industry,  it  may  be  tloubtud  whether 
it  be  really  so  beneficial  to  France  as  would  at  first 
siglit  appear.  It  depends  more  upon  artificial  regu- 
lations than  upon  any  thing  else.  F'oreign  cod  is  ex- 
cluded from  tlie  French  markets  by  tho  oppressive 
duty  with  which  it  is  loaded ;  and  the  comparotively 
great  demand  for  dried  fish  in  Catholic  countries  ren- 


brnnchcs  m.iy  be  bent  down  within  two  or  throo  feet 
of  the  earth.  The  l)ark  is  whitieih,  and  somewhat 
rougli ;  its  leaf  is  much  like  that  of  the  eitron-tree. 
It  continues  green  nil  the  jcnr,  and  tlio  tree  is  never 
without  leaves,  wliich  are  ranged  almost  opposite  on 
each  side  of  the  l)ougli,  and  at  small  distanees  from 
each  otlier.  Nothing  is  n)ore  singular  in  it.s  kind  than 
its  productions ;  for  almost  in  all  seasons  of  tlie  vear 

on 


dera  this  a  very  great  boon  to  the  F'rench  fishermen. '  lilossonis,  and  green  and  ripe  fruit,  may  Ijo  seen 
But  it  is  admitted  that  this  would  not  be  enough  to  the  same  tree  at  the  same  time.  Wlicn  the  iilossoni 
sustain  the  fishery ;  and  high  liounties  are  paid  to  those  |  falls  off',  tliere  remains  in  its  room,  or  ratiier  sprln'^s 
engaged  in  it.  These,  however,  have  been  reduced  of  I  from  encli  iilossom,  a  small  fniit,  green  at  first,  but 
late  years;  and  they  will  probably  in  no  long  time  which  tiecomcs  red  as  it  ripens,  and  is  not  unlike  a 
undergo  still  further  alterations.  St.  Pierre  and  51  i-  large  clici-'v,  and  is  very  good  to  eat.  Under  the  tlesh 
quelon,  small  islands  on  tlie  coast  of  Newfoundland,    of  this  cherry,  instead  of  tlie  stone,  is  found  tlie  lieaii 


belong  to  the  French.  Their  right  of  fishing  upon  the 
shores  of  tliat  island,  and  upon  the  great  liank,  was  re- 
placed in  1814,  upon  tlie  footing  on  which  it  stood  in 
17'J2.  This  concession  lias  been  much  olijected  to  by 
Mr.  M'Gregor  and  others:  we  lielievc,  however,  that 
they  have  materially  ovorrateil  its  influence. — For  fur- 
ther information,  see  F'isiiekiks  and  FiiANt  k. 


or  berry  wo  call  cofl'ee,  wraiiped  round  in  a  line  thin 
skin.  The  berry  is  then  very  soft,  and  of  a  ilisiij;rce- 
aliie  taste;  but  as  the  cherry  ripens,  the  l:errv  in  the 
inside  grows  luirder,  and  the  dried-up  fruit,  being  the 
flesh  or  pulp  of  it,  which  was  before  eatable,  hecoincs 
a  shell  or  pod  of  a  deep  lirown  color.  The  l-errv  is 
now  solid,  and  of  a  clear  tran-sparcnt  green,     liaeh 


Cod-liver  Oil.  I'ure  ctd-Iivcr  oil  is  obtained  i  shell  contains  one  ^icrry,  whicli  splits  into  two  equal 
from  the  livers  of  codfish  ;  and  is  Ijest  jirepared  when  parts.  When  the  fruit  is  suflicieiitly  ripe  to  be  shaken 
the  liver  is  in  a  state  most  nearly  approaching  that  in  frjin  the  tree,  tlie  husks  .nre  separated  from  the  Icr- 
which  jt  exists  when  alive,  and  is  liest  adapted  for  me- '  riea,  and  are  used  in  Arabia  by  tlie  natives  •  while  the 
dicinal  u.se.  The  finest  oil  is  devoid  of  color,  taste,  and  berries  arc  exjiortcd  for  the  Kuropean  iiiarkels." 
smell,  three  physical  characters  that  are  more  valuable  I  From  Ar'ibia  the  plant  was  taken  l)y  the  Dutch 
than  any  chemical  tests.  'I  iie  success  which  has  at-  ,  about  the  year  IfiilO  to  Java,  w  hence  its  culture  spread 
tended  the  u.ie  of  this  oil  in  pulmonary  coniplaints  has  j  slowly  among  the  islands  of  the  Indian  Areliipelago. 
led  to  the  introduction  of  a  spurious  oil,  chiefly  pre- 1  In  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  it  I'duiid  its 


pared  of  bleached  whale  oil,  etc.,  which  does  not  i)os- 
sess  the  valuable  medicinal  properties  of  pure  cod-liver 
oil. 

Sharh-Jwer  Oil  is  an  oil  that  has  been  lately  iniiiort- 
ed  from  tho  coast  of  Africa.  It  gives  the  usual  liver- 
oil  reactions  with  .sulphuric  acid :  its  peculiar  interest, 
however,  comes  from  its  low  specific  gravity.  Until 
now,  sperm  oil,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  o'  -i^TIJ, 
was  the  lightest  oil  known ;  but  the  specific  grd  ty  of 
this  oil  is  only  •800.  It  is  prepared,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, from  shark's  liver. 

Coffee  ((ier.  Koffe,  Koffchohnen ;  Dn.  A'yJ^,  Knffi- 
hoonert!  Da.  Koffe,  Kajfehimner ;  Swed.  Kitffe ;  Fr.  It. 
and  I'ort.  Oiffi  ;  Sp.  ('nf  ;  Huss.  Kof, ;  I'ol.  Kinrn; 
iM.  Vi'ffin,  Viiffen;  Arab. /I'lm ;  Malay,  A'nicn ;  I'ers. 
Tochim,  A'lwWi,  Turk.  ( 'liwilji).  The  cotVee-trec  is  a 
native  of  Ethiopia  and  Abyssinia  ;  but  it  was  in  Ara- 
bia that  it  first  lK?caiiie  an  object  of  intcroi't  and  im- 
portance to  the  civilized  world.  The  |ilmit  is  an  ever- 
green, and  is  accurately  described  by  l„i  Itoque  as  fol- 
lows :  "The  coflee-tree  is  from  si.\  to  t» elve  feet  high  ; 
the  stem  ten,  twelve,  ami  fifteen  inches  in  circ'unilV-r- 
ence.     M'hen  it  is  full  grnwii,  it  much  reseinbles  in 


way  to  the  West  Iiuliii  Islands.  The  jilaiit  is  now 
common  in  every  botanical  garden  of  Kiirope,  and 
there  are  few  private  conservatories  without  g(jod  speci- 
mens of  the  tree.  When  cultivated  with  a  view  to 
trade,  it  is  most  productive  on  hills  and  inimutaiiis, 
where  its  root  is  almost  always  dry,  and  its  head  fi'c- 
(lucntly  watered  with  gentle  showers.  It  prefers  a 
westerly  exposure  and  a  loose  gravelly  soil,  but  freed 
from  weeds  and  grass.  The  plants  are  inserted  at  dis- 
tances of  six  or  eight  feet  asunder,  and  in  holes  from 
twelve  to  eighteen  inches  deep. 

If  left  to  themselves  they  would  rise  to  the  height 
of  si.xteen  or  eighteen  feet ;  but  in  extensive  pbiiita- 
tious  the  trees  are  topped  and  stunted  to  alHiut  five 
feet,  for  the  convenience  of  having  the  fruit  within 
reiu'h  (if  the  gatherer.  Thus  dwarfed,  they  extend 
their  branches  until  they  cover  the  whole  spot  round 
about  them.  Tlicy  begin  to  yield  fruit  the  tliird  year. 
By  the  fifth,  sixlli,  or  seventh  year,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  they  arc  at  full  bearing,  and  con- 
tinue to  bear  for  upward  of  twenty  years. 

It  has  but  recently  c(niie  to  the  knowledge  of  Kuro- 
pcans  that  the  leaves  of  the  cofl'ee-plant  contain  the 
same  essential  principle  for  w  bieli  the  berries  are  so 


figure  <mr  apple-trees  of  eiirlit  or  ten  years'  standing 

The  lower  liraiicbes  ordinarily  bend  when  the  t.ee  be-  much  valued,  and  that  in  the  Dutch  island  of  >Siiniatra, 

gins  to  grow  old,  and  extend  tliem.selves  into  a  round  in  the  Indian  Archipelago,  the  natives  scarcely  use  any 

fonn,  somewhat  like  an  umbrella;  and  the  wiiod  is  so  thing  (dse,  and  greatly  prefer  a  lieverage  made  from 

very  limber  and  plialde,  that  the  ends  of  the  longest  the  leaf  to  the  berry  itself.    The  leaves  undergo  a  proe- 
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I.S9  of  cur:ns  flimllnr  to  ten,  and  they  poHsess  all  the  I  that  great  city  who  understood  how  to  prepare  it  in 
virtues  of  cither  tea  or  eotfee.  This  may  bo  looked  ]  perfection.  If  It  he  underdone,  its  virtues  wiil  not 
uiiiiu  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  clement  among  the  I  lio  imparted,  and  in  use  it  will  loud  and  oppress  the 
innocent  and  beneliciiil  neccssories  of  life  j  for  while  '  stomach ;  if  it  bo  overdone,  it  will  yield  a  fiat,  burned, 
tlie  culture  of  the  coffee  plant  for  the  sake  of  its  fruit '  and  bitter  tuatc,  its  virtues  will  bo  destroyed,  and  In 
19  limited  to  particular  soils  and  high  temperatures,  use  it  will  heat  the  body,  and  act  as  an  astringent." 
the  tree  produces  leaves  in  abundance  any  where  with-  I  Coffee  also  denotes  the  drink  which  is  made  from 
in  the  tropics  where  the  soil  is  sutflciently  fertile.  This  the  coffee  berries.  This  beverage  has  been  familiar  in 
extensive  habitat,  added  to  its  nutritive  qualities  and  Europe  for  the  last  two  hundred  years.  The  llrst  hu- 
freedom  from  any  deleterious  princijile,  points  out  the  man  beings  who  appear  to  have  used  the  coH'cc  berries 
eotfee  plant  as  the  best  adapted  for  general  consuinp-  ■  were  tlio  half  savage  tribes  o'  the  higher  Kthiopla. 
tien  of  all  the  productions  affording  caffcin.  According  to  Bruce,  tho  berries  were  first  parched  like 

riie  codec  berry  (for  which  the  plant  has  hitherto  an}'  other  grain,  bruised  into  powder,  and  mixed  up 
been  chietly  cultivated),  when  ripe,  is  cured  in  the  with  any  sort  of  grease  into  paste  rolled  into  little 
West  Indies,  in  Java,  Ceylon,  the  East  Indies,  and  balls.  The  same  authority  declares  that  two  or  three 
Soutli  America,  by  a  process  called  pulping  and  wash-  '  of  these  balls  were  sufficient  to  support  a  man  for  a 
ing.  In  Arabiii,  Persia,  etc.,  it  is  neither  puljicd  nor  whole  day  in  a  marauding  excursion,  or  in  active  war 
waslied,  but  cured  in  the  ancient  fashion  by  the  labor    against  some  neighboring  tribe.      They  merely  pre- 


ferred the  coffee  berry  to  other  grain,  because  it  fed 
tliein  as  well,  and  cheered  them  more. 

From  Ethiopia,  both  tho  coffee  plant  and  the  use  of 
its  fruit  were  introduced  into  Persia  and  Aruliia,  r.nd 
it  is  to  the  Arabs  that  we  are  indebted  both  for  tlio 
first  written  account  of  it  and  for  tho  manner  of  using 
European  markets  to  coffee  which  has  gone  through  it  in  n  liquid  state.  But  though  we  derive  the  only 
the  pulping  and  washing  process ;  but,  strange  to  say,  |  authentic  account  of  coffee  from  the  Arabs,  they  ad- 
the  consumers  of  this  beverage  are  totally  ignorant  of  mit  that  they  were  taught  by  the  I'crsians ;  and  it  was 
the  fact  that  the  produce  which  is  cured  in  the  pulp  in  the  city  of  Aden,  in  Araliia,  about  tho  middle  of  the 
furnishes  a  stronger  decoction  than  an  equal  quantity    fifteenth  century,  that  the  drinking  of  cofl'ce  first  be- 


of  the  hands  and  tho  action  of  tlio  sun.  The  pulping 
process  is  performed  liy  machinery,  which  greatly  c.\- 
pcdites  the  work  ;  but  practical  experienced  West  In- 
dia planters  admit  that  this  process  U  in  sotno  import- 
ant respects  inferior  to  the  Oriental  mode.  "A  mani- 
fest preference,"  says  one,  "is  given  in  tho  leading 


of  tlic  same  coffee  which  has  iindcigono  the  other  proc- 
ess. The  mucilaginous  substance  which  is  washed  off 
hy  th(<  pulping  process  is  absorlied  by  tho  beau  when 
cured  in  the  pulp.  This  gives  strength  to  the  produce, 
and  ciihar.ces  its  aromatic  flavor."     Before  the  bcr.  , 


came  general.  The  mufti  of  that  city  introduced  tho 
custom  from  Per.«ia ;  his  authority  gave  reputation  to 
the  practii'o — lawyers  begun  to  drink  it — tliose  who 
loved  reading  followed  their  example — artisans  who 
were  obliged  to  work  in  the  night  did  the  same  thing. 


is  availalila  for  use,  it  undergoes  a  process  called  roast-  las  well  as  travelers  who  jovrneyed  in  the  night  to 
iiii;.  The  vuluulilo  properties  of  coffee  depend  very  '  avoid  the  heat  of  the  day.  In  short,  says  M.  Galland, 
much  on  tlie  manner  in  which  this  process  is  perfornieci.  I  "the  whole  inhabitants  of  Aden  soon  liccunie  drinkers 
For  the  most  recent  uud  intelligent  dissertation  on  this  of  coffee,  and  not  only  at  night  to  keep  them  awake, 
point,  consult  Dr.  Uuk'm  Dictum'tri)  nf  Artu,  Manufuc-  liut  even  in  the  uaytime  for  its  other  virtues." 
tare<i,  and  .\fines,  last  cilition,  vol.  i.  p.  150.  '      From  Aden  the  taste  for  cofl'ee  found  its  way  to 

iSpecie.i  ofCiJfte.  R'Kut'mi/,  dc. — The  coffees  of  .la-  I  5Incca,  from  Mecca  to  Cairo,  from  Cairo  to  Damascus, 
maica,  Ceylon,  and  Mocha  are  generally  esteemed  tho  '  from  Damascus  to  Alepix)  and  from  Aleppo  to  Con- 
Ijcst ;  then  follow  the  coffees  of  Costa  Uica,  Dominica,  '  staiitinopl'! ;  but  it  was  not  until  1015  that  the  use  of 
Herliice,  Deinerara,  Bourbon,  Java,  Jlartiniquo,  and  '  coffee  found  its  way  from  Constantinople  to  Venice. 
Ilayti.  Araliian  or  Mocha  coffee  is  produced  in  a  very  In  ICll  it  was  introduced  to  Marseilles,  in  1032  to 
dry  elimato,  tho  liest  lieing  raised  upon  mountainous  !  London,  and  in  1009  to  Paris. 

I  Tho  first  English  author  who  mentioned  coffee  was 
'  Burton,  in  his  .lt»^^^»Hy  <f  Milainhnhj  (vol.  i.  p.  130), 
'  published  in  1021,  thirty  years  liefore  the  introduction 
of  the  drink  into  London.  "The  Turks,"  suys  he, 
'  "have  a  drink  culled  coffee  (for  they  use  no  wine),  so 
of  a  iliiigy  green,  jirove  for  many  years  rank  and  va])-  '  named  of  a  lierry  as  black  as  soot  and  us  bitter,  wliicli 
id."  .\ud  tlie  same  remark  is  made  liy  Mr.  Cruwfiird  '  they  sip  up  as  warm  us  they  can  suffer,  because  they 
with  respect  io  the  cotfoe  of  .lava. — h'dul  hi'litm  Arr/ii-  find  liy  experience  that  that  kind  of  drink  sousedlielp- 
jieldij',  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Coffee  is  improved  liy  being  '  eth  digestion  and  procureth  alacrity." 
kept ;  it  then  tiecomcs  of  a  paler  color.  Mocha,  or,  !  It  would  be  an  error  to  infer  that  the  mode  of  niuk- 
ns  it  is  commonly  called,  Turkey  coffee,  should  be    ing  coffee  in  Europe  and  Asia  is  the  same.     In  Eu- 


slopes  and  sanily  soils.  The  most  fertile  soils  are  imt 
suitalile  for  the  growth  o'  very  fine  coffee.  Mr.  Bryan 
Edwards  observes,  that  "  a  rich  deep  soil,  frequently 
■ameliorated  tiy  showers,  will  produce  a  luxuriant  tree 
and  a  great  crop;  but  the  beans,  which  are  large,  and 


oliosen  of  a  greenish  light  olive  hue,  fresh  and  new, 
free  from  any  nuistiness,  the  t)errics  of  a  middling  size, 
tloan,  plump,  and  without  any  intermixture  of  sticks 
or  other  impurities.  Particular  cure  should  be  taken 
that  it  lie  not  false  packed,  (iood  West  India  coffee 
.<hould  be  of  a  greenish  cidor,  fresh,  free  from  any 
unpleasant  smell,  the  berries  small  and  unbroken. 
Colfen  berries  readily  imbibe  exhalations  from  other 


rope,  nn  infusion  or  a  decoction  of  the  rousted  berry  is 
all  that  is  consumed  ;  but  this  is  a  refinement  in  cook- 
ery not  upprciiated  in  Asia;  there  tho  custom  is  now, 
and  always  has  been,  difl'ercnt. 

A  highly  t-ustworthy  traveler,  Lamartine,  in  de- 
scribing the  ordinary  khan  in  Palestiu)  and  Syria, 
says,  "  a  charcoal  fire  is  constantly  buniing  on  the 
hearth,  and  one  or  two  copper  coffee-pots  are  always 
bodies,  aii-l  thereliy  ucciuirc  an  ailveiititious  and  disa-  full  itdlnikfiiriimcums  cofn;  tho  habitual  refreshment 
ureealile  flavor.  Sugar  placed  near  coffee  will,  in  a  '  uiid  only  want  of  the  Turks  and  Arabs."— 7Vfin^  in 
sliort  time,  so  impregnate  the  berries  and  injure  their  Si/ri,i  and  Ihe  luist,  vol.  i.  p.  '."J2.  A  cup  of  well-mudo 
flavor,  as  to  lower  its  value  10  or  20  per  cent.  Dr.  coffee  exhilarates,  arouses,  and  keeps  awake.  It  al- 
Moseley  mentions  that  a  few  bags  of  pepper  on  board  a  lays  hunger,  to  a  certain  extent,  gives  to  the  weary  in- 
ship  l^rom  India  spoiled  a  whide  cargo  of  cofl'ee.  '  creused  strength  and  vigor,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of 

"The  roasting  of  the  licrry  to  u  proper  degree  re-  '  comfort  ami  repose.  Its  physiological  ctlects  upon  the 
ipiires  great  nicety:  the  virtue  and  agreeablcness  of  '  system,  so  far  as  they  I'.avo  been  scientifically  investi- 
tho  drink  depend  upon  it;  and  both  are  often  injured  '  gated,  appear  to  be  that,  while  it  makes  the  bruin  more 
by  tlie  ordinary  method.  Bernler  says,  when  he  was  active,  it  soothes  the  liody  generally,  makes  the  change 
at  Cairo,  whce  coffee  is  so  much  used,  he  was  assured  and  waste  of  matter  much  slower  tliun  usual,  and  tho 
liy  the  best  judges  that  there  wore  only  two  people  in    deinaiul  for  food  in  consequence  proportionately  less. 
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AU  theso  effects  are  produced  by  the  conjoined  action 
of  three  ingredienta,  cither  identical  with,  or  similar  to, 
those  contained  in  tea.  There  is  a  volatile  oil  pro- 
duccd  during  the  roasting ;  a  variety  of  tannic  acid, 
which  is  also  altensd  in  some  degree  during  the  roast- 
ing; and  the  substance  called  theiu  or  caffein,  which 
is  common  to  both  tea  and  coffee,  and  is  found  in  the 
leaves  of  (Juarana  nfficinaUt  and  Ilex  paragueiuia,  both 
used  by  the  aborigines  of  South  America,  as  tea  is  in 
the  Old  Continent,  a  remarkable  result  of  chemical  in- 
vestigation. The  chemical  constitution  of  caflein  is 
C„  II..  N,  0«. 

Coffee-trade.  The  extent  to  which  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coti'ec  has  been  carried  in  the  Uritisb  possessions, 
the  vast  amount  of  capital  embarked  in  plantations 
suited  to  its  growth,  the  multitude  of  bands  engaged  in 
its  culture,  and  the  shipping  necessarily  employed  in 
connection  with  that  trade,  invest  the  article,  in  a  com- 
mercial point  of  view,  with  great  importance ;  while 
88  a  beverage,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  wean  the 
community  from  indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors, 
it  is  second  to  no  commodity  in  the  British  taritt'. 
The  history  of  the  coffee-trade  prior  to  1850  is  only  val- 
uable now  as  an  example  of  a  commodity  for  which 
there  is  a  universal  craving  among  mankind,  strug- 
gling successfully,  and  at  last  triumphantly,  over  fis- 
cal restrictions,  high  duties,  differential  duties,  and  an 
endless  mass  of  antiquated  obstructions.  In  common 
with  other  important  necessaries  of  life,  it  has  now  at- 
tained lu  the  natural  state  of  unrestricted  competition, 
though  it  still  pays  a  customs  duty  of  three-pence  per 
pound. — K.  B. 

The  cultivation  of  coffee  met  with  great  '  i  :cess  in 
St.  Domingo,  und  for  many  years  that  was  tiio  source 
■whence  Europe  derived  its  chief  supplies,  having  ex- 
ported at  one  time  about  38,000  tons,  or  about  scvcn- 
ty-eix  million  pounds;  and  it  was  supposed  that,  hud 
not  the  revolution  broken  out  in  1792,  it  would  in  thiit 
year  have  exported  12,000  tons,  or  about  eighty-four 
million  pounds.  The  devastation  by  that  event  caused 
almost  a  total  cessation  in  the  sup]>lics.  Being  driven 
from  St.  Domingo,  its  culture  was  greatly  augmented 
in  Cuba,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  and  Java,  and  was  subse- 
quently introduced  with  great  success  into  Brazil.  As 
the  culture  advanced  in  Brazil,  it  declined  in  Cuba,  the 
growth  of  sugar  having  been  found  capable  of  more 
rapid  extension  and  being  more  profitable.  It  was 
some  time  after  coffee  was  lirst  planted  in  Brazil  before 
it  became  an  article  of  export  to  any  great  extent. 

In  1774  a  Franciscan  friur,  named  Villaso,  cultivated 
a  single  tree  in  the  garden  of  the  Convent  of  St.  Anto- 
nio. Brazil  was  then  governed  by  the  Slarquis  do  La- 
vadto  as  viceroy.  Tlie  first  fruits  of  the  tree  were  pre- 
sented to  the  marquis,  who  distributed  them  among 
the  moat  respectable  planters,  explaining  to  them  the 
advantages  of  adding  another  valuable  article  to  the 
produce  of  the  country;  but  being  strong  in  their  prej- 
udices in  favor  of  sugar  and  indigo,  few  took  jHiins  to 
cultivate  it,  and  hence  its  progress  was  very  slow.  In 
1808  Don  Joas  VI.  fled  (rom  Portugal  to  liio  Janeiro, 
and  soon  after  ojienetl  tlio  port  to  foreign  trade.  The 
annual  crop  of  coffee  then  did  not  exceed  30,000  bugs 
of  ICO  pounds  each,  or  8,000,000  pounds.  Although  the 
Tcvoliitiun  in  St.  Domingo  luid  overthrown  its  culture 
there,  Cuba  and  Jamaica  continued,  to  some  extent,  to 
supply  the  trader.  In  1820  its  'ncrcaso  in  Brazil  had 
swelled  to  100,000  bags.  The  decrease  of  su|>ply,  by 
the  desolation  of  St.  Domingo,  caused  it  to  reach  the 
enormous  ])rice  of  148«.  per  cwt.,  or  nearly  37J  cents 
per  pound,  in  London,  in  the  years  1817  and  1821.  This 
great  price  stimulated  the  production  !ii  Brazil.  The 
fall  of  St.  Domingo  had  caused  tlie  cuUi.re  of  indigo  to 
be  transferred  to  British  IimIiu,  and  its  culture  was 
abandoned  in  Brazil,  with  sugar,  for  coffee.  Hence 
emancipation  in  St.  Domingo  gave  the  monopoly  of  the 
cultivation  and  supply  of  indigo  to  British  India,  where 
it  hM  remained  over  since. 


In  178!),  Just  previous  to  the  revolution,  Haytl  ex- 
ported 76,836,219  pounds  of  coffee ;  in  1818  we  find  the 
exports  fell  to  about  2C,0OO,00O  pounds,  and  at  this 
time  they  do  not  probably  exceed  thirty  or  thirty-flve 
millions.  The  export  of  sugars  in  1789,  just  before  the 
revolution,  reached  140,000,000  pounds.  It  has  now 
ceased,  and  the  population  actually  import  supplies 
from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico.  In  1834,  the  year  in  which 
the  Kmancipalion  Act  went  into  effect,  Jamaica  export- 
ed to  Kngland, 
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18,268,88a 

U,i28,l«7 

Colfoe,  pounds 

NVo  thus  find  that  the  exports  of  coffee  fell  off  the 
first  five  years  after  emanci.nation  about  one-half,  and 
sugar  nearly  in  an  equal  ratio.  In  August,  1831,  the 
negroes  were  emancipated  by  the  English  government 
in  Jamaica,  which  struck  a  death-blow  at  its  culture 
there,  while  sugar  had  measurably  supersed'd  its  growth 
in  Cuba.  These  causes  combined,  with  the  unrestrict- 
ed supply  of  African  slave  labor,  to  give  its  cultuie  a 
powerful  impulse  in  Brazil.  llence  wc  find  by  the 
yeor  1830  its  crop  had  increased  to  400,000  bags,  or 
114,000,000  pounds.  The  slave-trade,  by  convention 
with  England,  was  to  cease  in  February,  1830.  This 
produced  an  enormous  import  of  slaves,  which  cuuld 
only  be  disposed  of  at  low  prices  and  on  long  credits. 
This,  again,  stimulated  the  planting  of  new  estates,  and 
the  crop  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in  1840  it  actually 
reached  1,060,898  bags,  or  about  lfi8,«00.()00  pounds. 
The  cultivation  being  found  profitable,  the  demand  for 
jilavcs  continued,  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of 
the  British  government  to  put  a  stop  to  it,  the  slave- 
trade  has  been  continually  can4ed  on  clandestinely  ever 
since,  the  importations  from  Africa  having  amounted 
to  from  30,000  to  50,000  annually,  the  vessels  supplied 
for  which  having  been  chiefly  built  and  fitted  out  in 
the  Northern  cities  of  the  United  States,  and  sailing 
under  whatever  colors  best  answered  their  purpose. 

Tlio  increase  in  the  crop  since  1840  has  been  very 
rapid,  and  in  1847  reached  about  1,804,558  bags,  about 
288,333,000  pounds.  The  low  prices  in  1848  and  18-19 
had  a  tendency  to  check  production.  The  difliculties 
of  importing  slaves,  under  a  new  treaty  made  with 
England  in  1846,  cut  off  the  supply  so  far  that  those 
w  hich  were  secretly  introduced  barely  supplied  the  an- 
nual loss,  which  was  10  per  cent.,  and  sometimes  more ; 
and  should  the  trade  be  stopped  altogether,  as  aimed 
at  by  England,  it  will  cause  the  cultivation  of  cofl'cc  to 
decrease  in  Brazil,  to  become  augmented  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  especially  in  British  India ;  and  should  ne- 
gro slavery  bo  overthrown,  coffee  would  to  a  great  ex- 
tent follow  the  course  of  indigo,  and  become  to  some 
extent  an  article  of  British  production  and  control. 
The  climate  of  Brazil  is  highly  favorable  to  the  culti- 
vation of  coffee,  the  trees  yielding  nee  ly  double  those 
of  the  West  Indies. 

The  growth  of  Brazil,  by  1864,  reacncd  the  astonish- 
ing quantity  of  400,000,000  pounds,  wliilc  the  produc- 
tion in  the  British  West  India  Inlands  has  rapidly  de- 
clined since  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1834,  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 

In  tlic  year  164S  the  UritUh  Vicit  India  Inl- 
ands >  iulded lO.OOO.OflO  lbs. 

In  the  years  185.1,  '54,  and  '66,  they  yielded 
only 6,000,000  lbs. 

Junii.ica  alone,  in  1834,  tlie  year  the  Eniancl- 
patliiti  Alt  was  declared  iu  the  islands, 
amounted  to 1S,208,1S3  11)8. 

We  see  by  this  the  same  result  as  that  which  fol- 
lowed emancipation  in  St.  Domingo.  Coffee,  with  oth- 
er trojiical  products,  has  fluctuated  with  the  supply,  and 
cheapness,  and  reliability  of  African  slave-labor.  If 
coolies  can  be  brought  if!  under  a  voluntary  apprentice- 
ship, why  can  not  Africans  bo  allowed  to  come  in  by 
the  same  method,  placed  imdcr  proper  regulations  and 
guwanteei  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ? 
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The  cnffae-growlng  diitrlcta  of  .  razll  are  divided 
into  the  Serra  Abaixo  (or  ImIow  tlie  mountains)  and 
Sc-rra  Acima  (alrave  tlie  mountains).  Tlie  produce  of 
thi!  fumter  is  al)out  ona-aixth  part  of  the  whole  crop  in 
ff)oA  years,  but  is  much  more  uncertain  than  the  Serra 
Acima,  being  more  liabie  to  ii^ury  from  drought,  which 
is  laid  of  late  years  to  have  been  frequent.  The  qual- 
ity i*  al.w  inferior,  and  seldom  shipped  to  the  United 
States.  The  trees  usually  flower  three  times  each  year, 
generally  in  August,  September,  and  October,  and  are 
ready  for  piclcing,  in  favorable  seasons,  in  Man : ,  April, 
and  May,  with  coiuidorablo  variation  according  to 
situation.  In  April  small  quantities  of  poor  new  cof- 
fee upiicur  in  marliet.  In  May  and  June  the  quantity 
i)  Kreater,  but  never  abundant  until  July  and  August. 
The  trees  of  Serra  Acima  bloom  later,  but  the  crop  is 
more  uniform,  enabling  planters  to  gather  a  crop  at  a 
single  picking,  which  is  a  great  saving  of  labor.  En- 
tiro  cargoes  are  not  generally  obtained  from  the  Serra 
Acima  district  until  August  and  September.  Usually 
tlie  supplies  remaining  over  of  the  old  crop  are  first 
jcnt  to  the  market  before  planters  clean  out  the  new, 
and  hence  it  is  often  as  late  as  October  and  November 
before  the  bulk  of  the  new  crop  is  in  market. 

The  cost  of  transporting  the  coffee  to  market  is  said 
to  sveriige  the  planter  about  two  cents  per  pound,  ow- 
in^  to  Imperfect  facilities.  The  actual  cost  of  produc- 
tion is  said  to  bo  not  much  under  4^  cents  per  pound, 
and  as  negroes  are  decimated  by  cholera  and  other  dis- 
eases, without  new  importations  are  required  to  supply 
their  places,  negroes  must  advance  in  value  and  en- 
hance the  cost  of  production. 

The  first  import  of  Brazil  coffee  into  the  United 


Statef  was  made  In  1809,  which  consisted  of  11109  bags, 
landed  at  Salem,  by  the  ship  Marquis  dt  Bomtriuhu. 
Hence,  within  the  brief  period  of  forty-seren  years,  the 
exports  from  Brazil  have  increased  to  the  large  amount 
of  400,000,UOO  pounds  in  1H64,  and  820,000,000  in  1868. 
From  1800  to  1849,  or  in  a  period  of  forty  years,  the 
imports  of  coffee  from  Brazil  into  the  United  States  in- 
creased from  1809  bags  to  over  100,000,000  pounds. 

Fqr  the  fiscal  year  ending  the  30th  of  June,  1H66,  the 
United  States  imported  from  Brazil  186,860,883  pounds 
of  coffce,  of  the  value  of  |11,816,818;  other  Brazilian 
products,  includingsomesugars,  amounted  to$8,408,117. 

Total  Imports «1B,21S,9S8 

Total  exports  to  UrasU 4,201  .OTt 

Balance  oftrade  against  the  United  Stales $10,«M,aM 

The  Imports  of  colTee  alone  fV'om  Brazil  in  18&4-'65 
exceeded  the  exports  of  the  United  States  to  that 
country  by  ♦7,668,545. 

The  total  importation  of  coflbe  Into  the  United  States 
for  the  year  ending  Juno  80th,  1856,  amounted  to 
190,764,269  pounds,  valued  at  t1G,7(>4,269.  For  the 
year  ending  June,  1866,  the  quantity  has  been  much 
larger,  and  as  prices  have  ruled  high,  the  value  has 
been  much  greater. 

The  consumption  of  coffee  has  rapidly  Increased  with- 
in the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  greatest  augmenta- 
tion having  been  in  the  United  States,  where  it  has  av- 
eraged 7^  per  cent,  per  annum,  while  in  Europe  it  has 
been  2^  per  cent,  per  annum,  or  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  world. 

We  submit  the  following  table,  showing  the  produc- 
tion and  consumption  of  cofl'ee  for  the  world  at  diffv-- 
ent  periods:  i.>,j, .  .7.- ,(  ,i...ii   _ 


CoMTAIATlvf  8TATEIIE.NT  or  THE  raODUOTION  OF  CorFKK  IN  THK  WoKLD  AT  DinTBDIT  PlUUOnS, 
YKAU  KUTEIW  into  the  C'O.NrtVlirTION  or  TUE  gUCCEEDI.NO  Yeab.) 


(Tin  IhtoDDcnoN  or  om 


DniU 

Java 

St  Domingo 

Cuba  and  Porto  Ktco  . 
Uritlah  Weat  Indiea  . . 

Sumatra • 

Mocha,  etc. 

Cejrlon,  India 

Venozuela 

Costa  Itica 

Total 


Pouuda. 

2TO,000,000 

110,000,000 

40,000,000 

40,000,000 

10,000,000 

10,000,000 

B.OOO.OOO 

2S,Ofl(),000 

20,000,000 

5,000,000 


640,000,000 


ISM. 


PouDda. 

280,000,000 

116,000,000 

46,000,000 

80,000,000 

6,000,000 
15,000,000 

6,000,000 
86,000,000 
26,000,000 

7,000,000 


6«>,000,000 


18t4. 


Poiindf. 

400,000,000 

140,000,000 

40,000,000 

26,000,000 

6,000,000 

16,000,000 

e,ooo,iK)o 
40,000,000 

25,000,000 

8.000,000 

710,000,000 


PtiUDda. 

3211,000,000 

120,000,000 

36,000,000 

20,000,000 

6,000,000 
16,000,000 

6,000,000 
60,000,000 
20,000,000 

9,000,000 


007,000,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  greatest  in- 
crease in  1855  was  in  Ceylon,  a  British  East  India  pos- 
session, where  Its  future  growth  is  to  be  most  largely 
augmented  should  slavery  be  overthrown  in  Brazil; 
with  regard  to  which  attempts  have  already  been  made 
by  a  memlter  of  the  Legislature.  A  bill  was  intro- 
duced fur  gradual  emancipation,  but  it,  of  course,  did 
not  pass.  The  question  arises,  if  negro  slavery  in  Bra- 
jil  should  be  overthrown,  where  will  the  cultivation  of 
oofTee  next  take  refuge  ?  Javo  can  not  materially  oug- 
ment  Ihc  supplies.  There  are  but  two  other  points, 
viz.,  British  India  and  the  west  coast  of  Africa.  The 
iree  is  a  native  of  tlic  latter  locality.  The  consumption 
of  tlic  world  in  time  of  peace,  and  increased  wealth  from 
the  influx  of  gold,  has  overtaken  the  labor  of  production. 
The  future  consumption  in  England  and  in  the  United 
Slates  is  expected  to  be  materially  augmented. 

France. — In  France,  also,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the 
vintage  for  several  years,  the  consumption  of  coffee  is 
liliely  to  be  increased.  The  annexed  statement  shows 
the  present  estimated  consumption  of  the  world : 

Poundf. 

United  States  and  Britlah  province 210,000,000 

(itnnan  Zolvcreln 110,000,000 

Austria,  und  other  liennan  eUtos 76,000,000 

Holland  and  Belgium 00,000,000 

Fraiiro,  Switzerland,  and  Southern  Europe  .  126,000,000 

lireut  Itritaln 40,000,000 

I'enniark,  Sweden,  and  Norway 30,000,000 

HuMla 15.000,000 

Cai)e  of  <inod  Hope,  Australia,  and  Califomta    16. 0<  10,000 

Total 710,000,000 

Y 


The  question  of  liibor  in  the  cultivation  of  this  and 
other  tropical  productions  which  have  become  com- 
mercial necessities  to  the  populations  of  the  temperate 
northern  latitudes,  which  embrace  the  largest  civilized 
portions  of  the  human  race,  is  becoming  one  of  great ' 
importance.  The  growing  deficiency  must  not  only 
continue,  but  In  time  greatly  enhance  the  prices  of 
these  products,  which  have  become  necessaries  of  life, 
and  tend  to  drain  the  money  from  Northern  nations,  in 
order  to-  secure  them,  or,  in  other  words,  place  them 
under  heavy  tribute  for  articles  which  are,  from  hnbit, 
necess.iry  to  their  comfort  and  well-being.  England, 
through  her  East  India  possessions,  is,  no  doubt,  anx- 
ious to  secure  as  large  a  share  of  this  tribute  ns  possi- 
ble, and  may,  to  a  certain  extent,  succeed  with  indigo, 
sugur,  »nd  coffee ;  but  she  has  failed,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  fail,  in  the  production  of  cotton.  The  United 
States  have  secured,  and  are  likely  to  keep,  and,  if 
neccssory,  by  the  aid  of  England  to  back  the  South  in 
securing  this  indispensable  production  to  her  prosper- 
ity, OS  well  08  the  prosperity  of  Europe  and  the  North- 
ern States  of  this  Union.  The  value  of  slaves  in  Bra- 
zil— the  only  South  American  state  which  has  made 
any  great  progress,  and  that  through  African  labor — 
has  for  several  years  steadily  increased.  Prior  to 
1830,  when  the  slave-trade  was  legal,  slaves  were  sold 
at  120||,  or  $66.  From  1880  to  1850,  when  the  trade 
was,  under  treaties  with  England,  prohibited,  and  had 
to  bo  conducted  clandestinely,  they  advanced  to  400||, 
or  $220.     Since  1850,  the  trade  having  been  almost 
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entirely  suppressed,  they  have  gradually  advanced, 
aided  liy  the  decimation  of  u  per  cent,  per  annum,  to 
llOUII,  or  1605,  in  1868.  Since  then,  10  p^r  cent.,  it  is 
estimated,  have  died  from  cliolera,  as  appears  by  a  re- 
cent stutement  of  the  Minister  of  th-j  Empire,  and  they 
are  now  stuted  to  be  worth  1500||,  or  $826  each.  It 
was  the  low  price  of  slaves  prior  to  18.%  tvhich  stimu- 
lated the  production  of  coffee,  and  caused  prices  to  rule 
so  low,  which  were  in  lUSo  to  1840  not  much  over  half 
the  present  prices,  * 

Ittulies  four  to  five  years  to  mature  coffee-trees  after 
planting  them  l)eforo  they  will  yield  a  crop  of  l>erries ; 
hence  the  sudden  rise  or  fall  in  prices  can  not  so  sud- 
denly influence  production,  as  is  the  cose  with  annual 
crops  from  new  plantations  of  sugar  and  cotton.  At 
the  present  time,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  slaves, 
no  new  estates  can  be  formed,  and  none  have  been  for 
sevcntl  years ;  und  it  is  stated  that  there  arc  not  hands 
enough  left  in  the  country  to  picic  nut  a  full  crop. 

It  muy  be  remarked  that  the  rito  and  fall  ol'  tropical 
productions  have  fluctuated  with  the  supply  of  the  only 
labor  suitable  for  their  production  liencath  a  tropical 
sun,  and  that  is  African. 

Ebtiuatbd  Supplies  nr  Copvjik  /on  EcBora  and  Tm 
Unitu)  Si'ATsa. 


Braiil 

Java 

St.  Domingo 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

I,.a  Ouyara  and  Venezuela. . . 

Costa  Klra 

BriUBli  West  Indies 

UritUli  K.  Indies  and  Ceylon 
French  colonies.  Bast  and  I 

West  Indies J 

Dutch  West  Indies 

MsnlllK  000,  Arabia  1400  .... 

Total 

Deduct  Lotted  States 

For  Europe 

C'jnBiiniption  In  Europe 


Surplus. 
Deftcit. . 


istt. 


UJ,000 

00,000 

18,000 

6,000 

5,600 

10,600 

3,000 

1,600 

16,000 

500 

600 
2,000 


264,6(KI 

94,000 

170,500 

176,600 


isn. 


Tona. 
133,000 

69,000 

26,(K)0 
4,000 
9,600 

12,000 
3,000 
1  ,.'00 

ii,im 

600 

500 

2,000 


281,000 
8S,000 


1:'3,000 
1.1,400 


0,000 


1,000 


ISU. 

Torn. 
120,000 

02,000 

20.000 
5,000 
»,ti00 

12,000 
8,000 
1,600 

10,000 
BOO 

BOO 

2,00(1 

2,S8,000 

a'>,ooo 


172,000 
193,000 


21,000 
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I      IMl.      I      IMI. 


Great  Britain  (offlclal) 

France  (ofDclal) 

Belgium  (official) 

II  "Hand,  estiaiatcd 

Ocnnany,  ZoUvcruIn,  etc.  . . . 
Bohcmls,  Ualileta,  and  Hun- 1 

gary ( 

Austria 

Switzerland 

Italy,  Mreece,  Levant,  and  ) 

North  Africa { 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Sweden,  Norway,  and  Den- 1 

mark { 

Russia,  Finland,  and  Poland. 

Kurope 

linlt«l  States 

Total 

Estimated  f^sh  suppUea  in  I 

the  year { 

Deficit 

Surplus 


Tom. 

14,500 

18,600 

17,500 

18,500 

66,000 

6,000 

10.500 
6,600 

14,000 

6,000 

9,000 

4,600 


170,600 
84,000 


260,500 
264,600 


Toil. 

15,700 

21,600 

20,T00 

16,000 

68,000 

6,000 

11,000 
7,000 

15,000 
6,000 

10,000 
6,600 


191,400 
92,000 


28u,400 
281,000 


1_  '4^ 


2,400 


■'l*Ji,~ 

"Tmm. 
17,600 
21,600 
20,000 
16,000 
58,000 

6,000 

11,000 
7,000 


198,(K)fl 
02,(09 


The  above  quantities  may  be  considered  the  nenrcst 
approximation  to  the  truth  which  the  present  state  of 
commercial  statistics  can  supply ;  but  any  one  familiar 
with  the  writings  of  modern  travelers  in  tlie  south  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia  must  be  convinced  tliat  a  very 
large  quantity  of  cofl'cc  is  consumed  in  Turkey,  Syria 
Palestine,  Persia,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  etc.,  regarding 
which  commerce  takes  no  note. 
iMPonTs  or  Corns  into  tub  IIkitid  States  since  1821. 


Y*>rt.  Ponnda, 

1821 21.278,659 

18-22 26.782.390 

1823 37.834,732 

18.'4 30,224,296 

1826 46,190,630 

1826 87,349,497 

1827 60,061,986 

1828 NM94.697 

1829 Bl,]3.3,B!t8 

1830 51,488,248 

1831 81,757,880 

1832 01,722.329 

1833 09.966.020 

1884 80,1611.368 

1836 103,199,777 


Veari.  Pound*. 

1836 P!;,7W1,507 

1837 88,140.403 

18.18 R8,I3',i.720 

18;i9 11Hl,6:i3.iKI2 

1840 94,990,0(16 

1841 114.C84.7S3 

1842 112,S(if),!>-^7 

1843 92,914,,' B7 

1844 100,401,943 

1846 107.81J0.9.I 

1840 182,01 1,KW 

1847 lB6,710,rM5 

1818 160,r;B0,1,'Ji 

1849 10B,K!4.7no 

1860 144,!:86,W5 


Ri-ixpoRTs  OP  Corrat 

moM  THE  I 

NiTED  States  ron  the  Yeaii  ekoino  June  30. 

Rt,«ipcrto  to 

I8t3. 

ISM. 

ISM.                     I 

Belgium  

Pounda. 
0,441,000 
1,194,010 
1,436,846 
827,680 
8,446,717 

Dollan. 
M7.8,M 
i0;!,677 
133,706 
70,iit3 
.'51P,o88 

Pounda. 

8,778.617 

1,516,971 
nSS,fl91 
64!i,246 

6,173475 

Dollfia. 
840,606 
148,602 

1 10,037 

5,'S,(«8 

510.208 

Pounda. 
7,914,868 

586,479 
1,820,664 

959,995 
5,024,921 

Dollan. 
«9(i.l3l) 

^s,(ls^ 

170,lifi4 

8l!.lfi7 

447,901 

$1,462,«,S7 

1,200 

Ilanflo  Towns 

Italy 

Turkey  

Other  places 

Totil 

13,349,110 
19,483 

$1,103,876 
1,728 

12,0116.800 
8,790 

$1,171,307 
870 

16,316,317 
12,9  JO 

Not  excepted  by  treaty  stipulations 

Total 

13,868,802 

$1,105,603 

12,009,690 

$1,171,740 

16,u28,217 

$l,4,U«i7 

Iupobts  or  Corns  into  tih  I'nited  States  roa  the  Yeab  emI'Ihq  Junk  ; 


V  I 


Imperta  from 

IMS. 

ISM. 

ISU.                 1 

Holland 

Dutch  East  Indlea 

British  East  Indies 

Pouodv 

747,978 

S,r6'»,fl.%9 

2,012,63V 

1,6,38,682 

2,168,997 

19,747,817 

18,78"  879 

163,338,404 

801,741 

8'll,119 

Dollan, 

86,878 

326,078 

101,002 

1 19,930 

168,160 

l,6'.lfl,C12 

1,128.783 

11,H44,414 

84.029 

84,870 

Poundi. 

1,7M,121 

5,828,000 

82,f.;i4 

1,790,706 

2,WK>,B23 

19,002,613 

11,238,174 

110,794,773 

710,323 

8,030, 4fiB 

UoINn, 

81,620 

494,980 

10,098 

16,'),B97 

204,i:i4 

1,772,398 

1,041,404 

10,829,992 

00.724 

277,142 

!!iU,630."46 
12,773 

$14,619.7181 

Poundi, 

3.062,410 

8,121.781 

1.00,3,623 

2,0.E,!162 

83M08 

21,931,807 

14,f«i8,938 

186  -m.im 

407,980 
3.617,913 

196;7(i4Li6'.l 
TI4.8P8 

191.478, 6.'>7 

Dullan. 
■J-itl.Mi; 
«.S0,I,M1 

M.iTD 

n7,ir>s 

K,i83 

1,9:«6,-'M 

l,.W,<tT« 

11,S16.H1>I 

42.(111 

4.;.1,lli| 

*U1,HT2,92» 

07,471 

.tiir,!Mo,40ir 

Brtilsh  West  Indies 

<',uba 

Ilaytl 

Ilrasll 

Africa  generally 

Other  places 

Total 

Not  excepted  by  treaty  or  non-producers. 
Total 

199,089,823 
318,222 

$16,5>6,964 
20.082 

$l67f>46.!i8fl 

102,100.828 

165,171 

162.V66.9il8 

19fl.408,O46 

According  to  Mr.  Cook,  the  price*  of  Jamaica  and  I  lA)ndon  market,  at  tlie  close  nf  the  following  years, 
St.  Domingo  (Hayli)  coffee,  exclusive  of  duty,  In  tiic  I  were, 


Vaan, 

Jamalfa, 

St.  Pomlnffo, 

Vaan. 

Jamaica. 

Kt.  Pominno.                 1 

1830 

32s.  to    78a  per  cwi 

34s.  t'l  .H6«.         per  vvri 

1837 

7B*  to  '27«.  ptr  cwt. 

42«.  0(i 

to  44/1.        per  r»l. 

1881 

60*  to    86          " 

4B«.  to4C 

1888 

77a  t!)  141 

43s. 

to  46<t.  ed. 

1882 

flfl».  to    90          " 

65*  to  67                 " 

183'>l 

88*  to  148 

47* 

to  49                 " 

"SM 

77*.  to  110 

65i;.  to  06                 '• 

1840 

711».  to  148 

41s. 

to  48s.  M. 

18,14 

6S«,  to  154          " 

4S«.  t.>62                 " 

1841 

Ms.  to  144 

87s. 

to  4! 

1886 

80a.  to  118          '• 

6U.  fTBS 

1841 

47a  to  138 

Bis. 

to  84 

1886 

6Ak  to  ISC         " 

4fi«.  toB4 
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Crffee-hcuveB.  The  flnt  in  England  was  kept 
l)Y  «  Jew.  named  Jacobs,  in  Oxford,  ICM).  In  tliat 
year,  iMr.  Edvanls,  an  Englisli  Turkey  merchant, 
brou'glit  lioma  witli  him  a  Greek  servant  nam<;i  Pas- 
qiiot,  who  kept  tlie  first  bouse  for  making  coffee  in 
London,  which  ho  opened  in  George-yard,  Lombard 
Str-!Ct,  in  1C52.  Pasquct  afterward  went  to  Holland, 
ttiul  opened  the  flxst  house  in  that  country.— Andeii- 
soN.  Tlie  Rainbow  Cofl'ce-house,  near  Ti>..ipl&-bar, 
v.':i?  represented  as  a  nuisance  to  the  neighborhood, 
IC.'i".  Coffee-houses  were  suppressed  by  proclama- 
tion, 20  Charles  II.,  1C75.  Tlio  proclamation  was 
afterward  susijcmled  on  fho  petition  jf  tUo  traders  in 
tea  mid  coffee.— IIaydn. 

Coffer-dam.  In  architecture  and  bridge-building, 
a  case  of  piling,  water-tight,  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a  river 
Tor  the  pur()oso  of  laying  the  bottom  dry  for  a  space 
hirjrc  enough  to  build  the  pier  on.  Coffer-dams  are 
formed  in  various  ways,  either  by  a  single  inclosure  nr 
II  double  one,  with  clay  or  chalk  rammed  in  between 
the  tWM  to  prevent  the  wafer  from  coni'ng  through  the 
sides.  They  arc  also  niudo  citlier  witli  piles  onlj, 
driven  close  togutlier,  and  sometimes  notclicd  or  dove- 
Uiilcd  into  one  another ;  or,  if  the  water  is  not  very 
deep,  liv  piles  driven  at  a  distance  of  five  or  six  feet 
ttom  each  other,  and  grooved  in  the  sides,  with  boards 
let  down  between  tlicm  in  the  grooves.  In  order  to 
build  in  coffer-dnms  a  very  good  natural  l)oftom  of 
solid  earth  or  clay  is  required ;  for  though  the  sides  be 
made  water-tight,  if  the  cd  of  tlia  river  be  i>f  a  loose 
consistence,  (he  water  will  oozij  up  througli  it  in  too 
great  a  quantity  to  permit  the  rperations  to  be  carried 
on.  It  is  almost  ucedUn.t  to  remark  that  the  sides 
must  be  very  strong,  am!  well  braced  iu  the  inside  to 
resist  the  pressure  of  the  ambient  water. — IIl'ttox's 
Tracts,  vol.  '. 

Coffins.  The  Athenian  heroes  were  buried  in  cof- 
firs  vf  the  ccdar-lree,  owing  to  its  ai'Duiatic  and  in- 
coiruptilde  qualities. — TliucvDinKS.  Coffins  of  mar- 
ble and  stone  were  used  liy  the  Itomans.  Alexander 
is  said  to  have  been  buried  in  one  of  gold ;  and  glass 
coffins  have  been  found  in  England. — fioiioii.  Tlie 
earliest  record  of  wooden  coffins  in  England  is  that  uf 
ti.e  burial  of  King  Arthur,  who  was  liuried  in  un  entire 
truiAof  oak,  liollowed,  A.u.  5-12.— As.sKii.  The  patent 
coffins  were  invented  iu  1790.— Haydn. 

Cognac  (Conoc  jm,)  a  commune  and  town  of  France, 
capital  of  arrondisscment,  department  of  Charente,  21 
miles  west  from  Angoiilcnic,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  (Cha- 
rente. Population  4148.  It  has  an  old  castle,  in  wliich 
Franeis  I.  was  Ijorn.  It  is  the  entrepot  of  the  brandy 
of  tlie  Charente,  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  and  which 
forms  the  object  of  a  very  extensive  commerce  Manu- 
facttircs,  earthen-ware  and  paper. 

Coina,  pieces  of  metal,  most  commonly  gold,  silver, 
or  copper,  impressed  with  a  public  stump,  and  fre- 
quently mndo  lefri''  loi.'^er  in  payment  of  debts,  either 
to  a  limited  or  i.n  unlimi'od  extent.  When  the  pn-.- 
ciuus  metals  lli-st  began  to  bo  used  as  money,  or  as 
standarils  by  which  to  measure  the  value  of  different 
srtiolc's,  and  the  equivalents  for  which  tlicy  were  most 
coiimionly  exchanged,  they  were  In  un  unfusliloned 
itnte,  in  bars  or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed 
upon  tlie  quantity  of  metal  to  be  given  for  a  commod- 
ity, llin  exact  amount  was  then  ascertained  by  .veiglit. 
Hut  it  is  obvious  that  u  practice  of  this  sort  must  liave 
been  attended  with  a  great  deal  of  troulile  and  incun- 
venienco.  There  can,  however,  lie  little  doubt  that 
the  (,'reatest  obstarlo  to  tlic  use  of  nnfashioued  metals 
as  iiioncy  would  be  found  in  the  difficulty  of  dctermln- 
ing  llieir  quality,  or  the  degree  of  their  pnrlty,  with 
sulliilent  precision.  Tlio  ojieration  of  assaying  is  one 
of  ({rent  nicety  and  difflculty ;  and  could  not  bo  jier- 
fonned  In  the  early  ages  otherwise  than  In  a  clumsy, 
tedious  and  inaccurate  manner.  It  is,  Indeed,  most 
prolinhle  tliat  when  the  precious  metals  were  first  used 
as  money  their  quality  would  be  appreciated  only  by 
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their  weight  anJ  color.  A  very  short  experience 
would,  however,  be  sufBcIcnt  to  show  the  extreme  in- 
exactness of  conclusions  derived  fi'om  such  loose  and 
unsatisfactory  criteria ;  and  the  devising  of  some  meth- 
od by  which  the  fineness  of  the  metal  might  be  easily 
and  corructly  ascertained  would  very  soon  be  felt  as 
indispensable  to  the  general  use  of  gold  and  silver  as 
money.  Such  a  method  was  not  long  in  presenting 
itself :  it  was  early  discovered  that,  to  ascertain  the 
purit}-  of  the  metal,  and  also  to  avoid  the  trouble  and 
expense  of  weighing  it,  no  more  was  necessary  than 
to  mark  each  piece  with  a  stamp  declaring  its  weight 
and  fineness.  This  Invention  was  made  at  a  very 
early  period.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  Lydians 
were  the  first  who  coined  money. — Lib.  i.  c.  94.  Other 
ancient  authors  say  that  the  art  of  coining  was  in- 
vented during  the  period  when  Saturn  and  Janus 
reigned  in  Italy ;  that  is,  in  a  period  antecedent  to 
authentic  history. — Gogcet,  DetOriyine  des  Loix,  ftc, 
tome  i.  p.  267. 

MtttU  used  in  the  Manu/aclure  of  Coins. — Before  the 
art  of  metallurgy  was  well  understood,  the  baser  metals 
were  frequently  used  as  money.  Iron  was  the  primi- 
tive money  of  the  Lacedosmonians,  and  copper  of  the 
Romans.  But  Ijoth  iron  and  copper  deteriorate  by 
being  kept ;  and  iHssider:  this  defect,  the  rapid  improve- 
ment of  the  arts,  by  lowering  their  price,  rendered  their 
bulk  too  great  in  proportion  to  their  value  to  permit 
of  their  continuing  to  be  used  as  money.  Copper,  in- 
deed, is  still  used,  in  the  form  of  tokens  convertible 
into  silver,  in  very  small  payments.  In  England, 
copper  pence  and  halfpence  are  rated  at  about  72  per 
cent,  atiove  their  real  value ;  but  as  their  issue  is  ex- 
clusively iu  the  hands  of  government,  and  as  they  are 
only  legal  tender  to  the  extent  of  one  ihilling  in  any 
one  payment,  this  over-valuation  is  not  productive  of 
any  bad  effect.  The  use  of  copper  in  other  countries 
is  limited  in  much  the  same  way ;  gold  and  silver  being 
every  where  the  only  metals  made  use  of  in  the  manu- 
facture of  the  coins  used  in  considerable  payments. 

Stnndard  of  Coins. — iiy  tlie  standarc'  of  a  coin  is 
meant  the  degree  of  its  purity  and  its  •  ight ;  that  is, 
the  fineness  of  tlie  metal  of  which  it  is  made  ond  the 
quantity  of  metiil  contained  in  it.  Silver  Coins. — A 
pound  Troy,  or  12  oiimiK,  of  the  metal  of  which  En- 
glish silver  coins  arc  made,  contains  11  o:t.  2  dwts. 
pure  silver,  and  18  dwts.  alloy.  This  pound  is  coined 
into  00  shillings ;  so  that  each  shilling  contains  80-727 
grains  fine  silver,  and  87'27  grains  standard  silver; 
and  the  monei/  pnund,  consisting  of  20  shillings,  con- 
tains lOll'.')!,')  grains  pure  silver,  and  1745'454  grains 
standard  silver.  From  1000  down  to  1810,  the  pound 
weight  of  standard  silver  bullion  was  coined  into  62 
shillings.  All  the  English  silver  coins  have  been 
coined  out  of  silver  of  11  or..  2  dwts.  fine,  from  the 
ConqiicBt  to  th'j  moment,  except  for  the  short  period 
of  10  years,  frim  the  .34th  Henry  VIII.  to  the  2d  Eliza- 
beth. Gold  Coitia. — The  purity  of  gold  is  not  estimated 
liy  the  weights  commonly  in  use,  but  liy  an  Abyssinian 
weight  called  a  carat.  The  carats  arc  subdivided  into 
four  jMirts,  called  grains,  and  these  again  into  quar- 
ters; so  that  a  carat  t/rain,  with  respect  to  the  com- 
mon divisions  of  a  jiound  Troy,  Is  equivalent  to  2J 
dwts.  Gol'1  of  the  highest  degree  of  fineness,  or  pv  •e, 
is  said  to  be  21  carats  fln'\  Wlicn  gold  coins  were 
first  made  at  the  English  Mint,  the  standard  of  tho 
gold  put  Iu  thorn  was  of  23  carats  8i  grains  fine  and  J 
grain  alloy ;  and  so  it  continued,  without  any  voria- 
tion  to  the  I8tli  of  Henry  Vlll.,  who  In  that  year 
first  introduccil  u  new  standard  of  gold  of  22  carats 
fine,  and  2  carats  alloy.  The  first  of  tlicsu  standards 
Avas  called  the  old,  and  the  second  the  new  standard, 
or  crown  gold ;  liecanso  crowns,  or  pieces  of  the  value 
of  5*.,  were  first  coined  otthis  new  standard.  Henry 
VIII.  made  his  gold  coins  of  both  these  standards  un- 
der different  denominations;  and  this  practice  was 
continued  i>y  his  successors  until  1083,     From  that 
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period  to  the  present,  the  gold  of  which  the  opins  of 
England  have  lieen  made  has  beet,  invariably  of  the 
new  standard,  or  crown  gold ;  though  some  of  the  oins 
made  of  the  old  standard,  previously  to  1633,  cuntin- 
ued  to  circulate  till  1732,  when  they  were  forbidden 
to  be  any  longer  current. 

Variations  nf  the  /Standard. — The  value  of  all  sorts 
of  property  being  estimated,  and  the  stipulations  in 
almost  all  contracts  for  its  purchase,  sale,  or  hire,  being 
made  in  money  or  coins,  it  is  plain  tliat  no  chflnge  can 
talie  placu  in  the  value  of  such  money  or  r  .\ns  without 
virtually  subverting  these  estimates  and  contracts,  and 
enriching  the  debtor  portion  of  society  at  the  expense 
of  tlie  creditor  portion,  or  vice  vena.  As  the  cost  of 
producing  all  commodities  is  liable  to  vary,  from  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  the  exhaustion  of  the  present 
or  the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  supply,  none  can 
be  selected  to  serve  as  money  or  coin  that  may  not 
vary  in  its  real  value.  It  is  believed,  however,  that 
the  precious  nict4ls  vary  less  than  any  material  that 
could  l>e  suggested.  Aii'l  with  the  exception  of  the 
extraordinary  fall  in  their  value  caused  by  the  discov- 
ery of  the  American  mines,  it  seems  to  have  lieen  re- 
marliably  ccnstant  at  other  periods.  But  in  addition 
to  the  fluctuation's  naturally  inherent  in  'be  value  of 
coins,  arising  from  variations  in  the  cost  I  tlie  metal 
of  wliii'h  they  are  made,  their  standard  has  been  re- 
peatedly changed.  Notwithstanding  tliat  money  or 
coin,  from  its  lieing  universally  nscd  as  a  scale  by 
which  to  compute  the  value  of  all  commodities,  and 
as  the  equivalent  for  which  they  are  commonly  ex- 
changed, is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  measures 
used  in  society,  and  should,  consequently,  bo  preserved 
as  invariable  as  possible,  there  is  none  that  has  been 
so  frequently  altered.  Tlio  necessi/.es  or  extrava- 
gance of  governments  have  forced  them  to  borrow ; 
and  to  relieve  themselves  of  the  incumbrances  thus 
contracted,  they  have  almost  universally  had  recourse 
to  the  disgracoful  expedient  of  degrading  the  coin ; 
that  is,  of  cheating  those  who  lent  them  money,  to  the 
extent  of  the  degradation,  and  of  enabling  every  other 
debtor  in  their  dominions  to  do  the  same. 

The  ignorance  of  the  public  in  remote  ages  facili- 
tated this  species  of  fraud.  Had  Uio  names  of  the 
coins  been  changed  when  the  quantity  of  metal  con- 
tained in  them  was  diminished,  there  would  have  been 
no  room  for  misapprehension.  Dut  although  the  weight 
of  the  coins  was  undergoing  pcrpetnal,  and  their  pu- 
rity occasional,  reductions,  their  ancient  denomina- 
tions were  almost  uniformly  preserved;  and  the  peo- 
ple, who  saw  the  same  names  still  remaining  after  the 
substance  was  diminished- -who  saw  coins  of  a  certain 
weight  and  lincncis  circulate  under  the  names  of  flor- 
ins, livrcs,  dollars,  and  pounds ;  and  who  saw  them  con- 
tinue to  circulate  as  such,  aCter  both  their  weight  and 
the  degree  of  their  flnciiem  bad  been  lessoned — iH-gun 
to  think  that  they  derived  their  value  more  from  the 
»tamp  aflixed  to  them  by  the  authority  of  government 
than  from  the  quantity  of  precious  metals  tbcy  contain- 
ed. This  was  long  a  very  prevalent  opinion.  But  the 
rise  of  prices  which  invarinbly  followed  every  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  standard,  and  the  derangement  that  was 
thereby  occasioned  in  every  pecuniary  transa'.tion,  un- 
deceived the  public,  and  taught  them  and  their  rulers 
the  expediency  of  preserving  the  standard  of  money 
inviolate. 

The  Ktundard  nmy  lie  reduced  l>y  simply  raising  the 
(lenominotion  of  tlio  cola ;  by  ordering,  for  example, 
that  a  lialf-soveni^'ii  should  pass  fur  a  sovereign,  and 
the  latter  for  a  doiildc  sovereign,  etc.  If  injustice  be 
losolved  upon,  this  is  the  least  mischievous  way  in 
which  it  ran  be  perpetrated,  inasmuch  as  it  saves  all 
the  trouble  and  expense  of  a  revoinage.  Hut  a.->  it  rcn- 
dcm  the  fraud  obvious  and  glaring,  it  has  rarely  Ih^cu 
resetted  tn;  and  moat  reductions  have  been  efl°ect- 
fX  either  by  diminishing  the  weight  of  the  coins,  or 
by  Jucreasing  the  proportion  of  alloy  iu  the  metal  of 


which  they  are  made,  or  both.  Originally  the  coins 
of  all  countries  seem  to  have  had  the  same  denonnna- 
tion  as  the  weights  commonly  used  in  them,  and  con- 
tained the  exact  quantity  of  the  precious  metals  indi- 
cated by  their  name.  Thus  the  talent  was  a  weight 
used  in  the  earliest  period  of  the  Greeks,  the  aa  or 
pondo  by  the  Romans,  the  livre  by  the  French,  and 
the  pound  by  the  English  and  Scotch ;  and  the  coins 
originally  in  use  in  Greece,  Italy,  France,  and  En- 
gland, bore  the  same  names,  and  weighed  precisely  a 
talent,  a  pondo,  a  livre,  and  a  pound.  The  standard 
has  not,  however,  been  preserved  inviolate,  cither  in 
modern  or  ancient  times.  It  has  been  less  degraded 
in  England  than  any  where  else ;  but  even  there  tlic 
quantity  of  silver  in  a  pound  sterling  is  less  than  the 
third  part  of  a  pound  weight — the  quantity  it  contain- 
ed in  1300.  In  I'rance,  the  livre  current  in  1789  con- 
tained less  than  one  sixtysitth  part  of  the  silver  im- 
plied in  its  name,  and  which  it  had  actually  contained 
previous  to  1103.  In  Spain,  and  some  other  countries, 
the  degradation  has  been  carried  still  farther.  From 
1286  to  1355,  the  coins  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
of  the  same  weight  and  purity ;  but  at  the  last-men- 
tioned epoch  the  standard  of  Scotch  money  was  for 
the  flrst  time  sunk  below  that  of  England ;  and  liy 
successive  degradations,  the  value  of  Scotch  money, 
at  the  union  of  the  crowns  in  IGOO,  was  only  a  ttoiJ/th 
part  of  the  value  of  the  English  money  of  the  suino 
denomination.  It  remained  at  this  point  till  the  u\iion 
of  the  kingdoms  canceled  the  separate  coinage  of  Scot- 
land. The  gold  and  silver  coins  of  Ireland  have  Icon 
for  a  considerul)le  period  the  same  as  those  of  Grout 
Britain ;  but,  until  1825,  they  were  nominally  rated 
8J  per  cent,  higher.  This  difference  of  valuation, 
which  was  attended  with  considerable  inconveniences, 
was  put  an  end  to  by  the  act  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  71',  which  as- 
similated the  currency  throughout  the  empire.  The 
tallies  annexed  to  this  article  contain  nil  the  informa- 
tion that  can  lie  desired  by  mercantile  men  with  rc- 
sjiect  to  the  weight,  flueness,  etc.,  of  English  and  Scotch 
gold  and  silver  coins,  from  the  earliest  periods  to  the 
present  moment. 

Mint,  or  tlovemmtnt  Valuation  of  Gold  and  SUcer 
Coin: — If  both  gold  and  silver  coins  lie  made  lci;al 
tenders,  it  is  obviously  indispensable  that  their  vultie 
with  respt!Ct  to  each  other  should  be  fixed  by  author- 
ity; or  that  it  should  be  declared  that  individuals 
shall  be  entitled  to  discharge  the  claims  upon  them  by 
paymentr,  either  of  gold  or  silver  coins,  according  tu 
some  regulated  proportion.  The  practice  of  making 
lioth  metals  legal  tenders  was  long  adopted  in  England. 
From  1257  to  1064,  the  value  of  gold  coins  was  regu- 
lated by  proclamation  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  it 
was  ordered  that  the  gold  coins  then  current  should  lio 
takeu  as  equivalent  to  certain  specilicd  sums  of  silver. 
From  IfitH  down  to  1717,  the  relation  of  gold  to  silviir 
was  not  fixed  by  authority ;  and  silver  being  then  the 
only  legal  tender,  the  value  of  gold  coins  fluctuated, 
according  to  the  fluctuations  in  the  relative  worth  of 
the  mctuls  in  the  market.  But  in  1717  the  ancient 
practice  was  again  reverted  to;  and  it  was  fixed  that 
the  guinea  should  be  taken  as  the  equivalent  of  2I.<., 
and  conversely.  Dut  the  valui!  of  each  of  the  precious 
metals  is  liable  to  perpetual  change.  And  hence,  bow 
nccuraiely  soever  their  proportional  value,  as  llxcd  Ijy 
the  Mi'  (  '  3gulutiuns,  may  correspond  with  the  propor- 
tion whi^.i  they  actually  bear  to  each  other  In  the  mar- 
ket whjn  the  regulation  is  made,  the  chances  arc  ten 
to  one  that  it  will  speedily  oeuse  to  express  their  rela- 
tion to  each  other.  Uut  the  moment  that  such  a  change 
takes  place,  it  bcconu'S  the  obvious  interest  of  every 
one  who  has  u  payment  to  make  to  make  it  iu  the 
orrrralu'd  metal ;  which,  consequently,  becomes  tlie 
sole,  or  nearly  the  sole,  currency  of  the  country. 
Hence  tne  riMison  why  the  coins  of  some  countries  are 
almost  wholly  of  silver,  and  others  almost  wholly  of 
gold.     It  is  estimated,  fur  example,  that  when  it  was 
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fixed,  in  1717,  that  the  guinea  should  exchange  for 
21.1.,  gold  was  overvalued  as  compared  with  silver  to 
the  extent  of  1  19-81  per  cent. ;  and  as  the  real  value 
of  silver  with  respect  to  gold  continued  to  increase 
(luring  the  greater  part  of  last  century,  the  advantage 
of  pii>'i"B  in  go'd  ■"  preference  to  silver  became  more 
decided,  and  ultimately  led  to  tlie  universal  use  of  gold 
ill  all  large  payments,  and  to  the  fusion  <<r  exportation 
of  all  silver  coins  of  full  weight.         • 

In  France,  a  different  valuation  of  the  metals  has 
had  a  different  effect.  Previous  to  the  reooinage  in 
1785,  the  Louit  d'or  was  rated  in  tlie  Mint  proportion 
at  only  21  livres,  when  it  was  rcallj*  worth  26  livres  10 
sols.  Those,  therefore,  who  tJhould  hav  ■  discharged 
the  obligations  they  had  cor.iii';'i''u  (  yments  of 

j;old  coin  instead  of  silver  would  p)'   .  j  have  lost  1 
livre  10  sols  on  every  sum  of  24  ivr.  &.     In  conse- 
quence very  few  such  payments  were  made ;  gold  was 
almost  entirely  banished  from  circulation,  and  si'.ver 
became  almost  the  only  species  of  metallic  money  used 
in  France.    In  1816,  however,  a  new  sj-stom  was  adopt- 
ed in  Great  Britain ;  it  being  then  enacted  (66  Geo.  III. 
t.  68)  that  .i/o/ti  coins  only  should  be  legal  tender  in  all  pay- 
ments of  more  than  forty  shillings.     The  pound  of  silver 
bullion,  that  had  previously  been  coined  into  sixty-two 
shillings,  was  then  also  coined  into  sixty-six  shillings, 
the  additional yaur  shillings  being  retained  l>y  the  gov- 
ernment as  a  seignorage  or  duty  (amounting  to  6  14-31 
per  cent.)  upon  the  coinage.     To  prevent  tins  silver 
coins  from  becoming  redundant,  government  has  re- 
tained the  power  to  issue  them  in  its  own  hands. 
Under  tlicse  regulations,  silver  has  ceased  to  l)e  a 
standard  of  value,  and  forma  merely  a  subordinate  or 
Biibsidiary  species  of  currency  or  change,  occupying 
the  same  |ilace  in  relation  to  gold  that  copf  .  occupies 
in  .relation  to  itself.     Tliis  system  has  been  found  to 
answer  exceedingly  well.     A  good  deal  of  difference 
uf  opiniou  has  existed  as  to  whether  gold  or  silver 
coins  are  best  fitted  for  being  made  legal  tender.     It 
docs  not  seem  that  the  one  possesses  any  very  striking 
Advantage  over  the  otiier;  none,  certainly,  that  would 
justify  a  change  after  a  selection  had  been  made  and 
acted  upon  for  any  considerable  period.   Down  to  1626, 
a  Bcignorage  or  duty  upon  the  coinage  wue  usually 
charged  upon  the  gold  and  silver  coins  issued  by  the 
Mint;  and  it  may  be  easily  shown  that  the  lin|)ositton 
of  such  a  duty,  when  It  is  not  carried  to  an  undue 
height,  is  advantageous.    A  coin  is  more  u.icful  than 
a  piece  of  uncoined  bullion  of  the  same  weight  and  pu- 
rity ;  the  coinage  fitting  it  for  being  used  as  money, 
while  it  does  not  unfit  it  for  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose.    Wlien,  therefore,  a  duty  or  seignorage  is  laid 
upon  coin  equal  to  the  expense  of  coinage,  it  circulates 
at  its  real  value  ;  but  when  this  charge  is  defrayed  by 
the  public,  it  circulates  at  less  than  its  real  value,  and 
is  consequently  either  melted  down  or  cxi)orted  when- 
ever there  is  any  demand  for  bullion  In  the  arts,  or  any 
full  in  the  exchange.      It  is,  indeed,  true,  that  were  a 
seignorage  to  bo  laid  on  gold  coins,  it  would  be  ncces- 
ury,  to  prevent  an  enhancement  of  the  value  of  the 
currency,  that  their  weight  should  bo  proportionally 
reduced ;  and  it  is  on  this  account  better,  perhapc,  to  let 
Ihcni  remain  on  the  present  footing.  Ilut  when  a  sclgn- 
orajfc  was  laid  on  the  i;!l"er  coins  li\  1816,  it  was  not 
necessary  to  take  the  circumstance  now  alludod  to  into 
cousidcratlon ;  for  as  they  were  made  subordinate  to 
Kolil,  and  were  intended  to  serve  as  cliunge  merely,  Its 
iiu|>iisitii)n  bad  no  tondeucy  to  raise  the  value  of  the 
currency,  at  the  same  time  that  it  was  calculated  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  the  fusion  of  the  coius  and  to  yield 
a  small  revenue  to  government. 

('Kirciil  ('iiin ;  loss hy  vviir. — Krom  very  careful  invcs- 
tiKations  made  by  the  oflicors  of  the  British  Mint  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  lust  century,  It  was  found  that 
7li  l-IO  silver  shillings,  taken  as  a  fair  average  from 
all  those  then  in  circulation,  wore  required  to  make 
lib.  Troy;  whereas  62  is  the  number  when  now.  lUeven 


years  afterward  another  fair  average  was  taken,  and 
another  examination  made,  when  it  was  found  that 
82  9-40  shillings  were  required  to  make  a  pound.  But 
this  diminution  of  weight  is  excessive,  and  is  not  like- 
ly to  be  exhibited  by  the  less-worn  and  more  frequent- 
ly renewed  silver  coinage  of  the  present  day.  Still  it 
is  unquestionable  that  the  gold  and  sliver  coins  are 
exposed  to  daily  wear  and  diminution.  Tlic  British 
government  requested  Mr.  Cavendish  and  Mr.  Hutch- 
ett,  two  distinguished  fellows  of  the  Boyal  Society,  to 
make  an  extensive  investigation  respecting  the  power 
of  metals  to  resist  friction ;  and  their  results  are  high- 
ly curious.  They  made  various  alloys  of  silver,  cop- 
pcT,  platina,  iron,  tin,  lead,  bismuth,  manganese,  nickel, 
cobalt,  zinc,  antimony,  and  arsenic,  with  gold  j  they 
rubbed  plates  of  different  kinds  of  metal  over  each 
other  half  a  million  times,  to  determine  which  resist 
friction  best ;  and  they  rotated  similar  pieces  among 
eoch  other  in  a  barrel.  The  effects  were  such  as  to  re- 
flect no  little  credit  on  those,  whoever  they  were,  who 
established  the  standard  of  English  gold  coin ;  for  the 
Englidh  standard  (22  gold  to  2  alloy)  and  the  quality 
of  the  alloy  (silver  and  copper  combined)  were  found 
about  the  best  of  all  the  combinations  subjected  to  ex- 
periment. In  1807  the  Mint  officers,  wishing  to  ascer- 
tain how  much  the  current  coin  hud  actually  lost  by 
wear,  selected  at  random  one  thousand  gooil  guineas 
from  a  broker,  and  found  that  the)'  had  lost  on  an  aver- 
ago  \ds.  per  cent,  in  value.  A  hundred  guineas  from 
a  shop-keeper's  till  had  lost  22j(.  per  cent.  Two  hundred 
half-guineas  exhibited  a  loss  of  42s.  per  cent,  —the  small- 
er coins  being  subjected  to  more  severe  wear  than  the 
larger.  Mr.  Jacob,  a  great  authority  on  the  subject  of 
precious  metals,  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that,  taking  the 
average  of  all  the  gold  coins  In  this  country,  and  an  aver- 
ago  of  all  the  hard  usage  to  which  the  coins  arc  exposed, 
each  one  hears  an  annual  loss  of  about  1-900  by  fric- 
tion, which  Is  a  little  more  than  a  farthing  in  the  pound. 
In  silver  coins  the  loss  is  supposed  to  be  five  or  six 
times  greater,  owing  to  the  more  unceasing  circulation 
of  silver  than  ijold,  and  to  the  less  fitness  of  the  metal 
to  bear  friction.  The  matter  may  be  stated  thus :  put 
900  new  sovereigns  and  900  new  shillings  into  average 
ordinary  circulation  ;  in  twelve  months'  time  the  for- 
mer will  bo  worth  al>out  899,  and  the  latter  about  894. 

"  Recent  Coins  of  the  World. — A  coin,  once  set  in  cir- 
culation, retains  its  place  and  use  longer  than  any 
other  part  of  the  machinery  of  life,  and  is  extremely 
slow  in  going  out  of  fashion ;  so  that  the  information 
respecting  it  which  the  dealer,  the  collector,  and  the 
public  at  large  require,  does  not  soon  become  obsolete. 

"  Pieces  are  current  among  us  a  full  century  old ;  and 
all  that  space  of  time  is  included  in  the  history  of  coin- 
age, contained  in  our  large  manual.  But  new  coins, 
or  modifications  of  old  ones,  are  continually  appear- 
ing ;  and  in  the  latter  case,  it  often  happens  that  the 
holder  finds  he  has  become,  if  we  may  so  speak,  an 
unconscious  sutlcrcr.  Old  names  are  retaiiu'd,  but 
essentinl  properties  are  altered ;  and  a  new  progeny  of 
doubloons,  dollars,  francs,  or  shillings,  is  found  by  an 
assayer's  scrutiny  to  be  something  different,  most  like- 
ly inferior,  to  the  older  stock.  Keeping  a  steady  watch 
[  on  thes",  as  It  is  impliedly  our  duty,  wo  have  collected 
a  numlwr  of  items  which,  as  In  ourforn.cr  publication, 
i  will  be  set  forth  In  alphabetical  ordci  and  as  briefly 
as  possible." — Manual  of  Coins,  by  Kckkelut  and  \>v 

B0I8. 

The  weight  is  expressed  In  grains,  and  the  fineness 
in  thousandth  parts. 

helgiiim. — Gold  coin,  25  froncs;  a  new  denomina- 
tion :  1848  is  the  earliest  date  noticed.  It  expresses 
on  Us  reverse  the  intended  standards,  7'91fi  grammes 
(iMiuul  to  122-12  Troy  grains),  900  fine.  The  a  ..ago 
of  twenty  pieces  tried  is  121-9,  flncncss  899 ;  value 
$4  72.  This  is  A  slight  depreciation :  It  ought  to  bo 
$4  79,  to  compare  with  the  former  series  of  Belgian 
gold  coin,  or  f  4  81,  to  bo  equivalent  with  the  French. 
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Wa  notice  also,  in  silver,  a  piece  of  2t  francs,  1849, 
ireighing  192  grains ;  fineness  (of  a  single  specimen) 
901 ;  value  46^  cents. 

Solivia.— The  dollars  fhim  18-11  to  1846,  tried  in 
parcels,  varj*  in  fineness  from  896  to  901 ;  a  very  large 
lot  gave  897;  showing  some  tendency  downward. 
Weight,  varying  fh)m  411  to  421,  averages  416i  ;  value 
on  a  general  average,  lOO-fi  cents. 

Britain. — The  ncw-Jfonii,  or  two-shilling  piece,  being 
one-tenth  of  a  pound  sterling,  is  understood  to  bo  an 
advance  toward  a  decimal  system.  A  considerable 
number  have  been  coined,  and  the  piece  is  fairly  in 
circulation ;  but,  like  other  silver  coins  of  that  coun- 
try-, it  seldom  niakcs  its  way  out  of  the  realm. . 

Ca/i/bmia.— Sec  Coim  of  United  Statu,  p.  844. 

Central  Amtrica. — It  is  not  easy  to  keep  pace  with 
the  fluctuations  iu  the  coinage  of  this  country,  any 
more  than  with  its  poii'ical  history.  Kino  years  ago, 
we  averaged  the  doubloon  :<t  $14  06,  and  the  dollar  at 
|1  OO'l.  The  country  now  seorvis  to  bo  divided  (wo 
judge  by  the  coins)  into  two  distinct  republics,  Cen- 
tral America  and  Costa  Rica. 

Of  the  recent  ffold  coinage  of  Central  America,  we 
have  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  quarter-doub- 
loon, the  eighth  or  escudo,  and  the  sixteenth.  The 
first,  1860,  weighed  97  grains,  fineness  863,  value  $3  60. 
The  second,  1844  to  1849,  48  grains,  809  fine,  value 
$1  67.  The  third,  1825  to  iai9,  24  grains,  809  fine, 
value  83i  cents.  In  tilrer,  the  dollar  of  1847  is  found 
to  vary  from  880  to  820  thousand^'is  in  fineness ;  those 
of  1840  to  1842  averaged  887.  It  would,  therefore,  not 
bo  safo  to  give  more  than  92  cents  for  a  single  piece,  or 
95  by  the  quantity ;  the  laws  of  wholesale  and  rctoil, 
in  the  coin  market,  being  directly  opposite  to  those  in 
other  branches  of  trade. 

The  coins  of  Costa  Rica,  the  seceding  state,  aro  in 
several  respects  quite  remarkable ;  and  in  tliis  particu- 
larly, tbat  the  gold  pieces  ■"■:  among  the  handsomest 
that  are  current  In  the  world,  while  the  silver  are  be- 
yond comparison  the  rudest ;  at  least  the  samples  that 
we  have  sc^-.i.  The  specimens  assayed  here  lately  are 
the  half-doubloon,  weighing  208  grains,  851  fine,  value 
97  62;  and  the  (|uarter-doubloon,  97  grains,  845  fine, 
value  $3  53.  The  silver  piece  is  the  real  (apparently 
shaped  with  hammer  and  chisel),  1846, 29  to  45  grains, 
550  to  687  fine ;  average  value  f-^  cents. 

C*i/i.~In  the  dollar  of  1848  we  find  a  variation  of 
weight  from  415  to  419;  fineaesi-  901 4,  which  is  lower 
than  former  (*r    i ;  '^ut  the  overage  value  is  101  cents. 

Until  lately,  wc  bad  no  opnortunity  of  testing  the 
fraclionk.  coins.  The  quai.er-doUar,  1843  to  1845, 
weighs  only  92,  but  is  903  fine ;  the  eighth,  or  real,  is 
sirictly  propoitional.  Value:  respectively,  22-4  and 
11-2  cents;  making  r  profit  to  gci^cmment,  and  a  loss 
to  holders,  of  about  ?  1  per  ('?nt. 

The  newspepcrs  of  the  day  contain  the  following 
statement,  conceruing  which  wo  have  no  uther  infor- 
mation : 

"  Tht  Ctiilian  Congress,  ntw  in  session,  has  passed 
a  new  coinage  law,  article  first  of  which  states  that 
three  classes  of  gold  aro  to  l)e  coined,  uf  the  standard 
of  nine-tenths  fine,  to  be  denominated,  respectively, 
condor,  doubloon  (doblon),  and  csrudo. 

"1.  The  condor  to  weigh  three  hundred  tud  flvo 
■f^^  grains,  and  to  correspond  in  value  with  ten  sll- 
>  cr  (lullars. 

"2.  The  doubloon  to  weigh  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
two  j^J^  grains,  and  to  correspond  in  value  with  fi\a 
silver  dollars. 

"  3.  The  pscudo  to  weigh  sixty-one  -jV}^  grains,  and 
be  of  the  value  of  two  silver  doll&rs. 

"  Art.  2.  There  shall  be  live  classes  of  sih  er  money, 
•Iso  of  the  standard  cf  nine-tenlhs  fine  ;  viz. : 

"A  dollar,  weighing  five  hundred  -f^^  grains,  nnd 
divided  into  hundredth  parts  or  cents. 

"  A  piece  of  fifty  ctiits,  containing  two  hundred  and 


"  One  of  twenty  cents,  with  one  hundred  -j^Mr 
grains. 

"  One  of  ten  cents,  with  fifty  il^a  graius. 
"  One  of  five  cents,  with  twenty-five  -j^^  grains. 
"  Art.  8d  establishes  two  classes  cf  copper  coinage, 
to  be  termed  cents  and  half  cents,  to  be  composed  of 
pure  copper  without  any  alloy.' 

China. — The  trashy  coin  of  this  great  empire  de- 
serves notice  only  by  way  of  recreation.  In  1842  we 
quoted  the  cash  (tODg-tsienj  at  800  to  the  Spanish  dol- 
lar; in  1847  the  equivalent  varied  from  120O  to  1300— 
so  hard  is  it  to  fasten  a  value  upon  tbat  which  is  value- 
less. A  carpenter  or  tailor,  we  are  told,  receives  lUO 
of  them  (say  thirteen  cents)  for  a  day's  w  ork,  of  which 
sixty  arc  required  for  !.is  daily  bread.  The  coin  is  ex- 
tremely convenient  for  alms-giving,  a  single  piece  being 
the  usual  quietus  for  a  beggar. 

Ecuador. — The  quarter-dollar,  or  two-real  piece, 
1847,  weighs  104,  and  is  only  675  fine ;  value  18-9 
cents.  This  depreciation  corresponds  with  what  pre- 
vails in  some  of  the  fractional  coins  of  Peru. 

France. — The  twenty  and  five-franc  pieces  of  the 
republic,  although  entirely  changed  in  face,  are  the 
same  for  weight  and  fineness  as  before. 

Germany. — Here  there  is  no  change  of  standards,  but 
we  observe  the  denomination  of  double  gulden,  not 
iu  general  circulation,  value  79  cents.  The  whole 
Ucrmau  issue  of  the  gulden  series  givei>  an  average  of 
900  fine  by  actual  assay. 

Since  the  adoption  of  the  new  rate  of  charges  at  this 
Mint,  the  thaler  of  Northern  Germany,  750  fine,  yiuMs 
a  return  of  67{  to  C8^  cents,  nccording  to  wear;  the 
crown,  875  fine,  106  to  107  cents. 

Ilayti. — Large  quantities  of  Ilaytian  coins  have  leen 
rccoined  here.  They  are  so  variable  in  weight  and 
fineness  that  it  is  not  easy  to  put  a  definite  valuation 
upon  them.  They  should,  however,  yield  76  to  78 
cents  per  ounce,  taken  promiscuously  and  unwashed. 
The  piece  of  100  centimes,  dignified  with  the  name  of 
dollar,  bearing  the  head  of  President  Boyer,  is  worth 
about  25  ceuts  upon  an  average ;  while  that  of  25  cen- 
times, both  of  Pction  and  lioyer,  averages  1\  cents.  In 
a  large  promiscuous  deposit  of  all  sizes,  we  found  the 
average  net  value  of  the  "dollar"  to  be  25-7  ci'nta. 
The  coins  range  from  600  to  625  fine,  if  free  from  coun- 
terfeits— a  baser  quality  than  Is  to  be  found  iu  aii}r 
other  coinage  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Rut  since 
I  August,  1849,  there  has  been  a  new  order  of  things; 
j  and  coin  collectors  and  assayers  are  looking  with  im- 
I  patience  for  the  bead  of  Faustin  the  First. 
I  Mexico. — In  1842,  we  averaged  recent  dollars  at  41 6)- 
grains,  898  fine,  value  100-6  cents.  The  average  tine- 
ness  has  since  improved  to  899,  and  value  100'75  cents. 
The  coins  of  two  new  Mints  have  recently  been  tried. 
The  doubloon  of  Guadalupe  y  Culvo,  in  the  state  of 
Uurango,  1847,  varies  in  weight  from  417  to  420 ;  fine- 
ness 869  to  873;  average  value  |15  69.  The  dollar  of 
the  same  Mint,  1844  to  1847,  averages  in  weight  4'iUi, 
in  fineness  908,  ond  therefore  in  value  as  high  as  lfl2'8 
cents.  The  Mint  began  operations  in  1844 ;  its  dis- 
tinctive mark  is  G.  C,  in  the  usual  place  in  tliv  legend. 
The  dollar  of  Culiacan,  in  Sinaloa,  1846  in  \M%, 
averages  415)  grains,  with  a  pretty  wide  vuriiitioii  in 
individual  pieces;  fineness  903;  value  101  ctnt.t.  Tho 
Mint-mark  it  the  letter  C. 

Mexican  dollars  are  not  flowing  so  abundantly  in 
this  direction  as  in  former  years,  although  they  are 
yielding  a  better  return. 

MUan.—IUo  revolution  of  1848  produced  a  new  gold 
coin  in  I.omhardy :  it  boars  on  tho  obverse  u  fcniiile 
figure  with  the  legend,  Italia  Libkka,  Dio  i.o  vhoi.k 
— "  Italy  free,  God  wills  it ; "  and  on  the  reverse,  a 
wreath,  within  which  is  tho  denomination,  20  biiii'. 
Italiasf— "20  Italian  llvres;"  and  outside  of  it  Ihii 
legend,  Govr.uNo  PnoviHtuiio  di  Lomuab.  .a.  It 
weighs  tho  same  as  the  twenty-franc  piece  of  France, 
and  was  evidently  meant  as  a  return  to  the  Milanese 
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Btandard  of  1805.  The  coin  is  more  rare  than  could  be 
wished :  only  a  single  specimen  has  reached  us.  Coin- 
collectors  will  considet'  il  as  a  prize  for  its  singular 
beauty  and  its  scarcity,  and  a.s  the  monument  of  a  great 
event  in  history. 

Netherlandt. — The  new  2}-gnilders  piece  was  an- 
nounced in  our  Manual  as  having  been  decreed,  but 
had  not  then  been  received.  The  legal  standarils  are, 
25  grammes  (385'8  grains)  in  weight,  945  thousandths 
in  tinencss.  The  actual  results  of  dates  1812  to  1845 
arc,  386  grains,  944  fine ;  value  98-2  cents.  The  coin 
•)ften  appears  here  in  mixed  deposits.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  higli  grade  of  fineness;  yet  Iw  '?  really  a 
depreciated  issue,  since,  to  be  equal  to  the  forLior  guil- 
der fcries,  it  ought  to  bo  worth  100'2  cents. 

i\''w  Oranada, — ^This  countrj'  continues  to  send  a 
largo  supply  of  doubloons  to  our  market,  and  this 
makes  it  the  more  important  to  notice  a  very  recent 
and  considerable  ret'uction  in  the  value  of  the  coin. 
Within  a  few  months  a  new  piece  has  appeared,  with 
new  devices  ond  standards ;  the  latter  being  expressed 
on  the  face  of  the  coin  by  "  Lei  0,90(^— Peso  25,8064 
G."  That  is,  Jlneness,  900  thousandths;  weight,  so 
many  grammes — a  long-drawn  fraction,  corresponding 
to  398'31  Troy  grains.  At  those  rates,  the  piece  would 
be  worth  $15  43*8,  and  would.  avowe(Ily  fall  below  the 
previous  value  of  the  doubloon  ;  but  upon  actual  trial 
it  is  still  worse,  as  will  bo  shown  directly.  This  change 
must  have  taken  place  since  the  beginning  of  1849,  as 
we  notice  pieces  of  the  old  stylo  bearing  that  date. 

Hut  as  the  doubloons  of  New  Granada  are  alloyed 
almost  entirely  with  silver,  which  is  now  profitably 
parted  at  this  Mint,  it  is  necessary  to  restate  the  Mint 
value  of  tlip  older  piece,  as  well  as  to  give  information 
iCTpecting  the  new.  The  silver  extracted  makes  a 
icnsiblo  addition  to  tho  values  of  both  kinds ;  that  is, 
if  they  arc  offered  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the 
requirement  that  tho  net  product  of  a  parting  must  be 
not  le-is  than  five  dollars ;  below  that  limit  tho  opera- 
tion is  not  performed.  The  following  terms  must  there- 
fore !«!  noticed.  The  doubloon  of  the  old  style,  down 
10  tlio  early  part  of  1849,  weighs  on  an  average  416} 
grains,  and  contains  870  thousandths  gold,  and  about 
120  silvej;  if  presented  in  a  quantity  less  than  58 
ounces,  its  net  Mint  value  will  be  $15  61 ;  in  a  larger 
quantity  than  that,  it  will  be  $15  CO.  Tho  new  doub- 
loon, beginning  with  1849,  weighs  89R  grains,  and  con- 
Liins  in  parcels  893}  to  8!>S  thousandths  gold,  say  894, 
and  of  silver  about  100;  net  Mint  value,  in  any  quan- 
tity less  than  9!)  ounces,  $15  31 ;  in  a  larger  quantitv, 
$15  %. 

yorwaij. — Tho  immigration  from  this  country  brings 
us  considerable  parcels  of  Norwegian  and  Swedish 
silver  roins.  Tho  daUrn  of  these  two  realms,  which 
liavo  the  same  monarch,  were  stated  in  the  Manual  to 
be  inlerchangoable  as  to  value,  although  very  diftfercnt 
»s  to  their  standards.  Under  our  new  Mint  charges 
there  IS  some  variation  of  value,  sinco  those  of  Sweden 
s,K  of  SO  much  lower  fineness,  and  are  subjected  to  a 
greater  charge  for  refining.  They  will  be  noticed  in 
place.  The  daler,  and  half,  of  Norway,  average  878 
line  (the  law  calling  tor  only  875,  or  seven-eights),  and 
their  weights,  unworn,  aro  respectively  446  and  223 
grains;  net  Mint  vnlmi  of  tho  daler,  105  cents;  the 
half,  ,V.>}.  This  "aluutlon  is  down  to  1848,  tho  latest 
dale  we  have  seen. 

Ptrii.—K.  now  half-dollar,  with  tho  word  Pasco  in 
the  lepMid,  1844,  gives  an  nvoragfl  weight  of  203  (vari- 
ation 20(1  to  210),  fineness  90(1;  value  40}  cents. 

/'riij.iiVi.— Tho  years  1848  and  1849,  in  other  respects 
unsettled,  show  no  change  In  tho  gold  coinage.  It  still 
m«intains  its  superiority  to  tho  other  classes  of  ten  and 
llvp-thnler  pieces.  Tho  doublo-Krcdcrlck,  or  ten-thaler, 
is  'J0,1  fine,  weighs  200  grains,  and  is  worth  $8  01 ; 
praclically,  an  even  eight-dollar  piece  for  lis. 

/f«MW.— Klvc-roublo  pieces  of  1848  and  1849  show 
the  llnencsa  of  916}  ;  a  proof  that  the  assaying  and  al- 


loying are  conducted  with  admirable  exactness,  the 
standard  being  916f .  The  coin  is  worth  $3  96-7.  As 
the  Russian  Mint  depends,  no  doubt,  upon  the  Russian 
mines,  and  not  upon  foreign  coins,  for  its  material,  we 
felt  an  interest  in  examining  as  to  what  proportion  of 
lUtjer  was  left  in  the  alloy  of  the  coin,  and  found  only 
5}  thousandths.  Hitherto  we  have  found  no  gold  coins 
so  nearly  desilvered. 

Siam. — We  were  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with  the 
silver  ballets  of  Siam  to  take  account  of  them  in  the 
Manual.  Some  specimens  of  this  curious  money  have 
since  been  examined.  They  aro  of  diflTerent  calibres, 
and  tolerably  well  proportioned  to  each  other.  The 
tical  weighs,  without  much  variation,  235  grains,  and 
is  928  fine ;  value  58'7  cents.  The  salung,  61  grains, 
929  fine,  15*2  cents.  The  prang,  30  grains,  907  fine, 
7'3  cents.  Bolow  this  wo  have,  as  a  present  to  the 
Mint  collection,  three  varieties,  weighing  10,  4,  and  1} 
grains ;  the  last  being  worth  aboui  three-eighths  of  a 
cent,  and  very  good  silver  withal.  A  sight  of  it  would 
reconcile  our  people  to  the  gold  dollar.  Siam  may 
claim  the  merit  of  originality  in  tho  shape  of  her  coin, 
which  will  not  admit  of  r"'ng,  and  scarcely  of  lying 
still — the  lively  emblem  oi  <.  true  circulating  medium. 

Sweden. — The  specie  daler  of  Oscai,  1847  and  1848, 
is  750  fine,  weighs  525  grains,  and  yields  104-2  cents 
after  Mint  charges. 

Tu,  keg. — There  was  a  now  system  of  coinage  pro- 
mulgated in  1840,  which  did  not  prevail  long;  there  is 
a  still  newer,  beginning  with  1845.  The  gold  coins 
ore  evidently  designed  to  be  22  carats  (916-6)  fine,  as 
in  the  neighboring  empire  of  Russia.  Uy  actual  assay 
they  arc  915  fii«3 ;  tho  piece  of  100  piastres  weighs  111 
grains,  and  is  worth  $4  .'I7'4;  the  piece  of  50  piastres, 
55}  grains,  worth  $2  18'7.  In  respect  to  value  they 
compare  with  the  former  series  of  20,  10,  and  5  pias- 
tres, though  entirely  of  diflcrent  standards. 

Tho  silver  coins  are  grea,./  improved  in  quality, 
and  apparently  based  upon  tho  Austrian  standard  of 
five-sixths  (833})  tine.  They  aro  the  piece  of  20  pias- 
tres, 371f  grains,  828  fine,  net  value  82  cents ;  10  pias- 
tres, 186  grains,  826  fine,  41  cents ;  and  5  piastres,  92^ 
grains,  824  fine,  20i  cents.  These  coins  are  well  ad- 
justed in  their  weight,  and  altogether  show  in  their 
way  a  great  advance  in  the  progress  of  Turkish  civili- 
zation. The  piastre  of  conmicrco  seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  gold ;  tho  exchange  in  1845,  when  these  coins 
were  received,  rated  the  piastre  at  4'3  cents. 

United  Stutcs.—Qy  tho  law  of  March  3,  1849,  two 
new  gold  coins,  tho  double-eagle  and  tho  dollar,  were 
added  to  the  list ;  the  former  weighing  516  grains,  or 
21 1  pennyweights,  tho  latter  25-^  grains ;  and  both  of 
tho  fineness  of  nine-tenths,  as  the  other  coinage.  A 
very  largo  number  in  both  (ieiiaminations  have  been 
issued. 

Tho  new  postage  law  of  March  8,  1851,  provided  for 
the  coinage  of  u  three-cent  piece,  composed  of  thrct. . 
fourtlis  silver  and  one-fourth  copper,  anil  weighing  12J 
grains. 

There  aro  several  classes  of  gold  coin  which  are  not 
of  tho  United  States,  but  which  are  struck  within  the 
national  boundaries,  and  which  ought  to  bo  noticed  in 
this  place.  These  arc  tho  Ukihti.eh's  coins  of  North 
Carolina,  ond  tho  various  California  coins.  In  tho 
some  connection,  it  will  be  proper  to  give  some  details 
respecting  several  vorieties  of  stamped  ingots. 

Tho  coins  of  V.  Uechtler  are  fully  described  in  tho 
Manual  (p.  160);  but  since  tho  date  of  tliut  publica- 
tion, tho  mint  has  pos.sed  into  tho  hands  of  A.  Hcch- 
tler,  OS  n])pears  on  tlio  face  of  the  coin ;  and  there  is  a 
marked  diirercncc  of  value  between  tho  C  and  .1 .  The 
flve-dollor  pieces  of  the  former  wore  deficient  from  1 
to  C  per  cent,  upon  the  olleged  value,  averaging  3  per 
cent.,  or  $4  85;  tho  one-dollar  pieces  wore  worth  96} 
to  97  cents.  Tho  five-dollar  pieces  jf  the  latter  vary, 
from  tho  full  alleged  value,  to  a  deficit  of  1}  per  cent. 
There  aro  no  dotes  on  the  coins  tn  enable  us  to  mark 
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th«  difference ;  but  the  pieces  Mssyed  in  1843  were 
better  than  those  (apparently  fresh)  assayed  in  1849. 
The  last  and  newest  lot  gave  $4  9i  to  the  tive-doUar 
piece.  It  is  to  be  bokne  in  niind,  that  as  Bechtler's 
pieces  are  alloyed  with  silver,  they  will  prodoce  about 
A  half  of  one  per  cent,  more  if  offered  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity. The  dollars,  as  far  as  tried,  are  2  per  cent,  be- 
low their  nominal  value.  The  coin  appears  to  be  con- 
siderable in  amount,  but  it  is  not  current  in  the  Middle 
and  Northern  States ;  it  is  frequently  brought  to  the 
Mint  for  recoinage. 

The  number  of  private  Hints  which  have  been  in 
operation  in  California,  as  indicated  by  specimens  re- 
ceived here,  is  fourteen.  Some  of  these  have  issued 
but  a  single  denomination  of  coin,  others  two,  and  one 
(the  Mormon)  four.  Besides  thene,  there  are  the  stamp- 
ed ingoU  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  and  of  F.  D.  Kolilcr,  Stale 
Assayer;  and  lastly,  the  coin  of  Augustus  Humbert,  a 
United  States  assayer  under  a  legal  provision  of  1850. 

1.  The  coin  of  "  N.  G.  &  N."  does  not  profess  the 
zame  degree  of  accuracy  as  Bechtler's  as  to  fineness. 
Its  claim  to  be  full  weight  of  hai  ^'  eaole  is  proved 
by  a  number  of  trials,  the  variation  not  exce''  ling  one 
grain  in  any  cose ;  but  the  legend  on  the  rcvc  sc,  Cal- 
IFOBNIA  GOLL-  .iTHouT  ALLOY,  allows  a  prcti^'  ■•  ide 
range.  As  far  as  our  assays  go,  the  truth  of  this  stamp 
is  proved ;  there  is  no  alloy  other  than  that  already 
introduced  by  the  hand  of  nature,  and  which  is  gener- 
ally more  than  sufficient.  Three  pieces  gave  severally 
the  fineness  of  870,  880,  and  892  thousandths ;  all  were 
within  the  scope  of  "California  gold."  They  conse- 
quently are  worth  |4  83,  $4  89,  and  $4  95^  respective- 
ly, without  the  silver ;  and  including  that,  2^  cents 
more. 

The  coin  is  neatly  executed,  and  besides  the  two 
legends  above  quoted,  bears  un  eagle,  a  circle  of  stars, 
the  date  1649,  and  the  name  Sam  Francisco.  It  wears 
the  somewhat  brassy  tint  which  belongs  to  gold  alloy- 
ed with  silver  only. 

2.  The  Mint  of  the  "  Oregon  Exchange  Company" 
issues  two  denominations,  10  and  H  dollars.  They  re- 
spectively profess  2C0  and  130  grains  weight  of  "  native 
gold."  One  five-dollar  piece  was  found  to  weigh  127^ 
grains,  was  878  line,  and  contained  ouly  the  natural 
alloy ;  resulting  value,  (4  82 ;  with  the  silver  (in  suf- 
ficiently large  lots),  2}  cents  more. 

The  coin  is  ni>t  well  struclt,  but  is  pleasantly  dis- 
tinguished l)y  the  picture  of  a  Iwavcr,  a  good  emblem 
of  mining  industry  and  of  Western  life. 

3.  Next  is  the  mintage  of  the  "  Miners'  Bank,  San 
Francisco ;"  a  ten-dollar  piece,  of  plain  appearu.icc. 

The  average  weight  is  2C3i  grains,  the  lincnkss  about 
665  thousandths,  part  of  the  alloy  Ijeing  copper,  Aver- 
ige  value  i9  87,  with  a  risk  of  having  it  as  low  as 
f  9  75. 

4.  Coinage  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  1849,  1850 ;  pieces  of 
10  and  5  dollars,  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage. 
Several  of  the  coining  estalilisbments,  as  will  be  been, 
have  adopted  the  same  device,  liut  evidently  without 
evil  intent,  as  most  of  their  coins  are  worth  what  is 
professed,  and  some  even  mure.  Tlio  Jineucss,  how- 
ever, is  in  every  case  inferior  to  tho  standard  of  the 
Hint,  and  this  is  likely  to  prove  a  source  of  discredit 
from  European  assayers,  who  will  not  take  the  trouble 
to  assort.  A  large  promiscuous  lot  of  both  kinds  of 
Hoffatt  &  Co.'s  coins,  dates  1840,  IHuO,  shows  an  aver- 
age of  897 ;  average  weight,  to  tho  ten-<lollar  i)iecc, 
258^  grains;  average  value,  $9  97'7. 

The  H,  M.  V.  on  this  and  other  coins  is  said  to  mean 
"Standard  Mint  Value," 

6.  Ten-dollar  piece  of  J.  S,  O.  (said  to  \>t  Dr.  Orms- 
by,  of  I'cnnsylvania);  one  piece  assayed  gave  842  tine ; 
weight  258^  grains;  value  |9  37.  Very  few  have 
oonie  to  hand. 

C.  Twenty-five  dollar  and  ten-dollar  pieces  of  Tcm- 
pleton  Keid ;  weigh  respectively  049  and  200  grains. 
Being  the  only  two  specimens  receivod,  they  have  not 


been  cut  for  assay,  but  appear  to  be  of  California  gold 
without  artiflcial  alloy.  Assuming  this,  the  values 
would  be  about  $24  50  for  the  Ihrst,  and  99  76  for  the 
second. 

7.  Ten-dollar  and  five-dollar  piece*  of  tho  "  Cincin- 
nati Mining  and  Trading  Company,"  1849.  These  also 
have  not  been  cut  on  account  of  their  rarity,  but  ai)- 
pear  to  be  of  native  gold,  and,  at  the  weights  of  268 
and  132  grains,  may  be  rated  at  #9  70  and  $4  95  re- 
spectively. 

8.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  the  "  Pacific  Com- 
pany,"  1849;  very  irregular  in  weight,  and  debased  in 
fineness ;  a  ten-dollar  piece  weighed  229  grains  a  live- 
dollar,  130 ;  assay  of  a  third,  797  thousandths.  At 
those  rates,  tho  larger  piece  would  be  worth  $7  80,  tho 
smaller  $4  48;  but  the  valuation  is  altogether  un- 
certain. 

9.  Five-dollar  piece  of  the  "  Hassachusettt  and  Cal- 
ifornia Company,"  1849 ;  a  very  pretty  coin,  but  ap- 
parently debased  with  copper.  Only  one  specimen  lias 
been  noticed  here ;  it  weighs  115^  grains;  has  not  been 
assayed. 

10.  Coins  of  Baldwin  &  Co.,  four  varieties;  1.  A  ten- 
dollar  piece,  1850,  distinguished  by  a  horso  and  Iiis 
rider,  with  a  lasso;  2.  Twenty-dollar  piece;  3.  Ten- 
dollar,  1851 ;  4.  Five-dollar,  1850 ;  the  last  two  in  imi- 
tation of  United  States  coinage.  Of  the  first,  one  piece 
tried  weighed  263  grains,  fineness  880,  value  $9  96. 
Of  the  second,  four  pieces  tried  varied  from  511  to  523 
grains ;  but  one  hundred  pieces  averaged  517 ;  the 
fineness  varied  from  801  to  871 ;  average  fineness  8G«J, 
average  value  $19  33.  Of  t  he  third,  ten  pieces  averaged 
269^  grains ;  average  fineness  870 ;  average  value 
|g  72.  Of  tlie  fourth,  average  value  |4  92.  The  Bald- 
win coins  contain  some  copper;  about  20  thousandths. 

11.  Ten  and  five-dollar  pieces  of  Dubosq  &  Co,, 
1850,  also  in  imitation  of  the  national  coinage.  The 
larger  piece  averages  262  grains,  and  tlirce  specimens 
gave  the  fineness  of  899^,  which  is  a  mere  shade  below 
standard;  consequent  value,  |10  15.  A  single  five- 
dollar  piece  yielded  |4  02.  But  a  mixed  parcel  con- 
taining $1000,  gave  the  fineness  of  887,  aud  the  dose 
value  of  |1000  20.  Consequently  the  pieces  may  bo 
averaged  at  par. 

12.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Shultz  &  Co.,  1851.  Aver- 
age weight,  128|  grains;  fineness  of  three  piccci,  879; 
value,  $4  97'4.  The  devices  ore  in  imitation  of  United 
States  coin. 

13.  The  Blormon  coinage,  although  executed  in  the 
Territory  of  Utah,  is  without  impropriety  dashed 
among  California  coins,  on  account  of  nelghuoriiood, 
and  the  source  whence  the  material  is  derived.  Tliesc 
are  tlio  four  denominations  of  twenty,  ten,  live,  and 
two  and  a  half  dollars.  Although  there  is  much  irreg- 
ularity both  in  weight  and  fineness,  the  denominations 
are  tolerably  in  proportion  to  each  other.  A  parcel 
made  up  of  ail  sizes,  and  counting  (562  50,  yielilcd  at 
tlie  Mint  (1479  20;  say  $8  52  to  tho  ten-dollar  piece. 
The  fineness  was  880. 

14.  Five-dollar  piece  of  Dunbor  &  Co.,  in  imitation 
of  United  States  coin.  A  lot  of  111  pieces  averages 
131  grains  weight,  883  fineness,  value  (4  98. 

16.  Fifty-dollar  piece  of  the  United  .States  An-sy- 
Officc  at  San  Francisco,  established  by  act  of  ('oii);re.«s 
of  1850,  It  first  appeared  here  in  April,  1^51.  The 
coin  is  prepared  ami  issued  by  Messrs.  Slofl'utt  &  Co, 
as  contractors,  and  bears  the  stamp  of  Augustus  lltiiii- 
bcrt,  assayer,  Tho  two  professed  rates  of  liiieiiesn,  MHO 
and  887  thousandthj,  are  found  upon  assay  here  to  Ijo 
duly  maintained,  whether  in  single  pieces  or  in  Inr^: 
quantities.  But  some  irregularity  in  tho  weight  of  so 
heavy  a  piece,  alloyed  with  silver  only,  and  ofl'ering 
eight  corners  to  wear  is  to  bo  expected.  AVhi.n  pre- 
sented in  quantities  sufficient  to  allow  for  parting  the 
silver,  say  70  ounces,  tlie  average  Mint  value  in  about 
(50  10;  in  less  quantities,  tho  silver  not  beiug  allowed 
for,  the  average  value  ii  about  (49  90,    But  even  with- 
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out  the  silver  they  occasionally  come  up  fully  to  the 
alleged  value.  This  coinage  is  understood  to  have 
put  u  Btop  to  all  private  issues  in  California. 

The  foregoing  comprehend  all  the  varieties  of  coin 
that  have  been  brought  to  this  Mint.  There  have  been, 
besides,  two  sorts  of  stamped  bars  or  Ingots,  evidently 
intended  for  currency. 

1.  The  ingots  of  Moffatt  &  Co.,  of  various  sizes,  from 
about  $')  to  $2G0.  It  may  be  stated,  in  general,  that 
801110  were  found  to  be  rated  too  high,  and  others  too 
low.  The  sixteen-dollar  ingot  yields  about  $15  75,  but 
is  irregular. 

:>.  i'he  issue  of  bars  by  F.  D.  Kohler,  Assayor  of  the 
State  of  California,  commenced  in  May,  1850.  They 
are  of  various  sizes,  from  $40  to  |150.  Wo  iind  a 
9li},'lit  undervaluing  in  his  basis  of  calculation,  and  gen- 
erally an  error  of  assay  in  the  same  direction ;  so  that 
on  the  average  his  bars  arc  worth  at  the  mint  1  per 
cent.,  perhaps  1^,  more  than  the  value  stamped  upon 
them. 

Recapitalaiion  of  On  net  Mint  V<tlu9  of  (lold  and  Sil- 
ver Coins  issued  within  twenty-ji"c  Years  p<ut. — Inquiry 
has  been  frequently  made  at  the  Mint  for  a  compend 
of  the  values  of  foreign  coins,  without  a  duo  considera- 
tion of  the  ditnculty  of  putting  in  a  small  space  such  a 
ststument  as  would  be  satisfactory.  The  quarto  vol- 
ume, now  entirely  out  of  print,  was  not  found  too 
large  fur  its  purpose,  which  was  to  supply  such  infor- 
mation as  dealers,  amateurs,  and  legislators  would  from 
time  to  time  be  likely  to  require.  Still,  a  condensed 
table  of  the  coins  more  usually  seen,  and  within  a  con- 
tracted range  of  date,  would  certainly  be  useful  to  deal- 
ers and  others,  and  especially  with  tho  modiflcations 
occasioned  by  the  new  Mint  tarilf  of  charges.  VVe 
thercfort  offer  the  following,  inserting  values  only,  and 
leaving  the  details  of  legal  weight  and  fuiencss,  and 
of  actual  weight  and  tineness,  to  bo  sought  for  else- 
where; as  also  tho  particulars  concerning  coinage  of 
older  date  than  just  specified. 

Gold  Coins. 

D.  C.  U. 

iv«<ria.— Quadmpio  ducat U  12 

Ducat 2  2T5 

Sovereign  (for  Lombardy) 6  7S 

Baden.Sivo  gulden 2  04 

/Janiria.— Ducat 2  27 

Belgium  —Twenty-franc  piece 3  S3  2 

Twenty-flve-franc  piece 4  T'i 

&)lin(i.— Doubloon 16  6S 

BrMil.— I'lecc  of()400rclB 8  T'J 

iri(ain.— Sovereign 4845 

BmmKiek.  —Ten  thaler T  89 

CaU/ornia.—Se*  Unitri>  States. 

Central  jlmerwa.— Doubloon 14  96 

KHcudo 1  07 

Coi/n  iiiVa.— IlalfdoublDon,  1860 7  62 

CAi'It.— Doubloon  (before  1S36) 16  67 

(1835  and  since) 15  60 

Dtnmark.—VouMe  Kred.,  or  ten-thaler 7  88 

fcViin'/or  — llalf-noubloon 7  60 

*ffr(j)r_ll vindred  I'lantres 4  97 

Fntiice. — Twenty  franca it  86 

(f'rctKr.— Twenty  draclinm 0  45 

flii/ioivr.— Tcii-tlialer,  (Soorgo  IV 7  84 

Do.         William  1 V.  and  Kmcst . . : . .  7  89 

//t'ii'fo*tan,— Mohur,  East  India  (Jompany 710 

*««ilsnfci(rff.— Ten-lhaler 7  89 

Mexi  ().— Doubloon,  average 16  60 

}>therlaiuU.—\  )«cat 2  20  6 

Ten  gnlldors 4  00  7 

Xne  (iraiuida.— Uoukloon,  iti  rarat  standard 16  61 

"  Including  tho  silver 16  00 

"  nlnc-t™ths  standard 16  81 

"  Including  tho  tllvor 16  30 

iVriio.— Tomaun •i'io 

iVru.— Doubloou,  Lima,  to  18;;3 16  65 

"  Cuzpo,  to  isnn 16  62 

"  "  18117 166.1 

Portugal — Half-Joe  (full  weight) 806 

Crown 6  81 

I'mma. —I )oul)le  I'ledcrlck S  00 

Wmiir •  Till  wndl 10  07 

Uumu.  —  I'  1  vo  roubles 8B67 

Sardiim — Twenty  lire 8  64  6 

i'lironi/.— Tcn-thalci' T  04 

Ducat iS6 

.SiOTi'n.—  Plitole  (quarter  doubloon) II 80  6 

mii-i/.— Hundred  pUistrea 4  BI  4 


Gold  Uonis. 

St.  c.  u. 

ITurtcj/.— Twenty  piastres  (new) 6* 

nwcanj/ Sequin 2  80 

United  States.— Kngle  (before  June,  18S4) 10  62 

Five-dollar  piece  of  ('.  Bechtlor,  average 4  85 

Dollar  of  the  same,  average 98 

Five-dollar  piece  of  A.  Ucchtler 4  92  to  6  00 

Dollar  of  the  same 96 

Oregon  Exchange  Company,  five  dollars 4  82 

N.  (x.  and  N.,  San  Krauctsco,  five  dollars. .  4  83  to  4  116 
Miners'  Bank,  Ban  Franc.,  ton  dollars,  average. .    9  87 

Mofiatt's  ten-dollar  piece 0  76 

"        fivo-doUar  pIc" 6  00 

"        slxteeii-dollar  Ingot 15  76 

J.  S.  O.,  ten-doUar  piece 937 

T.  Reld,  twenty-flvu  dollar  piece 24  60 

"        ten-dollar  piece 9  76 

Pacific  Company,  ten  and  Ive,  uncertain. 
Massachusotts  Cumpany,  five,  uncertain. 

Cincinnati  Company,  ten,  estimated 9  70 

"  five,  estimated 496 

Baldwin,  twenty  dollars 19  33 

"        ten  "      with  horsemen 9  90 

*'        ten  "      second  issue 9  72 

"        five  "  "  492 

Dubosq,  ten  "      10  00 

"        five  "      600 

Shults,      "  "      497 

Dunbar,    "  "      498 

Humbert,  United  States  Assaycr,  fifty  dollars. . .  50  00 

Mormon  coinage,  twenty  dollars,  average 17  00 

**  ten  dollars,  average 8  60 

I       -.I       "  five  dollars,  average 4  25 

"  two  and  a  lialf  dollars,  average    2  13 

Kohlers's  bar,  about  1  per  cent,  higher  than  his 
valuation, 

BiLVEn  Coins. 

^tistruL—RIx  dollar 97 

Florin 43  6 

Twenty  kre  jtzern 16 

Lira  (for  l.ombardy) 16 

flodcn.— Crown 1  07 

Gulden  or  florin 39  6 

/Jawirid.— Crown 106  5 

39  5 

03 

93 

465 

37 

18  6 


Florin 

Six  krcutzers 

Belffium. — Five  francs 

Two  and  a  half  franca 

Two  francs 

Franc 

fioKeii.— Dollar 1000 

Half  dollar,  debased,  ISoO 37  6 

Quarter  dollar,  debased,  1830 18  7 


Brozfi.— Twelve  hundred  reis . 
Eight 

Four  " 

Bremen. — Thirty-six  groto. 

Britain, — Halfcrown 

Shilling 

Fourpencc  

^runsipicit.— Thaler. 


992 

06 

u3 

350 

54 

217 

071 

68 

Central  America. — Dollar,  imcertain  j  say 97 

Costa  Rica,  new  real  of 05  8 

CAt/i.— Dollar 1  01 

(Juarter  dollar 22  4 

Eighth  dollar,  or  real 11  2 

JSenmarfc.— liigabank  dalcr 52  3 

Specie  daler 1047 

Thirty-two  sklUings 17 

Ecuador. — Quarter  dollar 18  T 

Kmipt. — Twenty  piastres 96 

trance. — Five  francs 03  2 

Franc 18  5 

Frankfort Florin 39  6 

Grcvrc. — Drachm 10  5 

Ouiana,  British Guilder 26  2 

Uanoeer. — Thaler,  fine  silver 60  2 

750flno OS 

Ilayti. — Dollar,  or  100  ccntlraes 25  7 

Heme  Casitel Thaler 07  5 

One-sixth  thaler 11 

Ilesse  Darmstadt—Florin  or  gulden 89  6 

7/inrfostan.— Uupeu 44  5 

Mexico, — Dollar,  average 1007 

NapU*. — Scudo 94 

AetAwfands.— Three  guilders 1  20 

(Juildor 40 

Twenty-five  cents 09  5 

Two  and  a  half  guilders 98  2 

New  Onttuiiia,— Dollar,  usual  weight 1  02 

Dollar,  or  ten  reals,  1851 93 

Xorieay. — ItlgsdaU  r 1  06 

I'trsia Sahihkoran 216 

i^n4.— Dollar,  Lima  Mint 1  00  0 

"      Cuzco 1008 

Half  dollar,  CMizco,  debaiied 86 

"  AnHiulpa,  debased 80 

"  I'aaoo 408 

PoUnuU—'Hoiy IK 
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^  SllVlB  COIHi. 

>.  c.  u. 

Portwal.-  ~Crui«do 66  2 

Crown,  »f  lOOOrei* 1  W 

Half  ciowD Cfl 

/VHSwa.— Tli«liT,  aveniKC 08 

One-Hixtli  tbnier,  average 11 

I>oublu  thatiir,  or  Si  gulden t  B3 

Amift— Scuiio 100^ 

Teaton  (8-10  Kudo) 30 

iftfMi'o.— Koulile 75 

Ten  Kloty 1  18  6 

Thirty  copecks 2'2 

Sardinia.— fhe  lire 93  !i 

Saxonif. — 8peci<;K  thalor 1)0 

'       Tha'  r  (XIV.  F.  M.) 93 

iSiaid.  — Tical 63  5 

Spain. — i'Utan.'en  (4  reaU  vellon) I'J  R 

SiMden. — Species  dalcr 1  04  2 

Half  daler 62 

T^frfai;.— Twenty  piaatrce,  new  coinage 82 

T\ucan'). — I^eupoldoiie 106 

Florin ?»!  . 

(Tio        ,  ,'nj (•■Tiden,  1824 .;:' . 

"        1^38  and  u:   ■" ;''•' 

Dnublo  thaler,  or  Si  gulden !   '1' 

Compnr'son  ij'  American  and  Foreign  ilstj/rfi  a.i  >'. 
for  I'ncious  Meial.i. —  The  nornml  weight  t-,  the  *  :(! ;, 
States  Mint  is  tho  Tioy  ounce,  for  considerable  ij  ..  Ji- 
tities,  and  the  Troy  grain,  for  single  coins.  This 
ounce  is  cuaal  to  480  grains ;  to  31-0!>815  French 
gr&inines;  to  108108  Spanish  ounce.  The  grain  is 
(i4'"88  uiilligTaniHies.  Our  sfanJard  French  kilo- 
graimuo  weij'hs  1.5,4.'i5  grains,  or  32'15ti25  ounces. 
The  gramme  i.<i  i;>'4,'i5  giains.  The  milligramme  '0154 
grain.  The  average  estimate  of  the  Spanish  mark  is 
3.i32  Troy  grains,  or  7' JO  ounces  Troy.  It  is  dirierently 
»ui)JiviJed,  a'.'cording  as  it  is  applied  to  the  weighing 
of  gold  or  silver.  Vor  gold,  it  i.i  divided  into  50  cas- 
tellasioix;  cadi  castellano  into  8  tontines  ;  each  tontine 
into  li  granos.  For  silver,  the  tiiaik  is  divided  into 
bounces;  eaoh  ounce  into  8  ochsvos;  each  ochavo  into 
Gtoinines;  each  tomine  into  1'..;  granos.  Consequent- 
ly, in  gold  weighings  there  an;  4800  grains,  and  in  sil- 
ver 4608  grains  to  the  mark.  The  castellano  is  miieli 
used,  however,  as  a  iiomial  weight  for  gold  bullion. 
By  deduction  from  the  above,  it  should  weigh  71  ■04 
Troy  grains;  by  an  invoico  from  New  Granada,  wo 
liava  found  it  to  correspond  with  701)35;  so  that  71 
grains  might  l>c  taken  as  the  equivalent,  accurate 
cn.'iugh  in  practice.  This  is  just  one  grain  less  than 
three  pennyweights;  or  ■1179  of  a  Troy  ounce.  This 
mark,  being  employed  not  only  in  Snain,  but  in  all 
Spanish  America,  is  of  coursB  a  very  important  weight 
to  the  b'jlliun  and  coin  dealer,  and  should  Im  duly  un- 
derstood. It  is,  j.erliaps,  not  more  diflicu't  to  master 
than  tl;?  pounds  I  roy  jind  avoirdupois,  with  {heir  re- 
spective trains.  The  Cologne  mark,  normal  money- 
weight  of  tiermany,  by  the  (ierman  Convention  of 
1838,  was  estimated  at  y;i3'855  grammes,  answering  to 
36Ci9'i)5  grains  Troy.  It  was  beft  rated  usually  at 
3609.  Our  silver  dollar,  since  loo7,  weighs  •iG^725 
grammes.  A  kilogramme  of  standard  (j^)  gold  i« 
worth  if!508  2.'")  5. 

liulL  anil  Piukiny  of  J'ltcious  Metah. — A  solid  or 
cubic  inch  of  line  gold  weighs  lO'lftO!)  oinices,  and  is 
worth  $200  84.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  same,  H3(i2,C00. 
A  cubic  inch  of  standard  gold  weighs  '.10981)  ounces, 
and  is  worth  $1C!)  28.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  game, 
§202,500.  A  cubic  inch  of  fine  silver  weighs  6^6226 
ou.ices,  and  is  worth  f  7^M.  A  cubic  foot  of  the  same, 
$12,338.  A  cubic  inch  of  standard  silver  weighs 
5'4I73  ounces,  and  is  worth  %(i  Tf>  3.  A  cubic  foot  of 
the  sBme,  #10,891.  These  calculations  are  based  cpon 
(he  weight  of  water  as  2o2-458  grains  to  the  cubic  inch, 
ihe  thermoi  leter  being  at  60°  and  the  In.rometor  3b 
inches.— Sii.i.".M,v>-'s  First  Prin.  Chtm.,  184S.  The 
specific  gravity  of  line  gold  is  taken  at  19'3,  s:andard 
at  17^3  ;  fine  silver  10-6,  standard  lO'S.  \»  these  grav- 
ities are  only  approximate,  we  may  be  excused  for  not 
carrying  out  the  decimals  very  far,  as  is  rather  too 
often  done  in  works  of  science.  (Jold  is  not  measured 
\»y  the  fintf  at  least  out  of  California ;  yet  it  may  be 


interesting  to  know  thai  a  dry-measure  pint  of  Call- 
fomia  grains  is  found  to  weigh  from  141  to  143}  ounces  • 
value  about  $2660.  The  average  Epccific  grovitv  is 
consequently  9'61 ;  so  that  it  occpies  about  twice  as 
much  bulk,  in  that  form,  as  when  melted  and  cast  into 
bars.  A  pint  of  African  dust  was  found  to  weigh  148 
our.:es.  The  advantage  of  having  gold  grains  or  dust 
cast  into  bars  as  a  preparative  for  exportation,  is  per- 
haps  overrated.  True,  it  has  rathix  an  insufficient 
outlit,  if  packed  in  paper,  leather,  muslin,  Seidlit; 
boxes,  or  por-er-bottles,  as  it  came  at  first  from  ,San 
Tr,  s.cisco.  A  good  tiu  box,  well  soldered,  will  hold 
fost  ond  keep  dry ;  and  the  Mint  charges  nothing  for 
melting.  This  is  the  most  general  kind  of  packing 
now  used;  l.Jt  the  tiu  case,  if  large,  requires  to  be  ir.- 
<  '■•se':'  .'n  a  wooden  box,  and  after  that  there  Is  need  ,^r 

•  igt'i  -t  watch  and  Cf.rc.  A  most  daring  (!efi  was 
-1  '■••  c  imitted,  sori-wherc  on  i  a  roule,  by  boring 
hroi  _ti  t  jx  and  case ;  and  abjut  $9000  worth  was  ab- 

•  '■  oted.  A  keg  ISJ  inches  high,  including  the  chine, 
,-.M!i  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches  at  the  head  and  llj^ 
<>t  ii  <j !  '■'•^  (outside  measures),  is  a  convenient  size  for 
ft20<  i  '  'Mver  coin,  or  $60,000  in  gold  coin.  A  keg 
w!  Ob*"  :.  u.  'rements  are  19,  11, 13,  as  above,  isaprnp- 
er  sf'/...  for  (|  JOOO  in  silver  coin.  A  rectangular  box, 
measuring  inside  10  by  8  inches  by  5  in  depth,  is  the 
size  used  at  the  Mint  for  $1000  in  silver  coin.  This 
allows  Ihe  coin  to  be  thrown  in  promiscuously,  if 
piletl,  at  least  one-third  more  can  be  put  in.  Such  a 
box  would  hold  $.'16,000  in  gold  coin,  laid  in  order ;  or 
$27,000  in  disorder.  A  hag  0  inches  by  9  holds  $.5000 
ill  gold  coin,  with  room  to  tie.  A  bag  14  by  18  is  a 
good  size  for  $1000  in  silver  coin.  One  thousand 
piecesof  our  three-cent  coin  ($30  worth)  make  a  smaller 
budget  than  many  of  our  customers  seem  to  anticipate. 
A  baicrSt  inches  by  5  easily  contaiiis  them. — Scejl/nn«. 
alo/Coiiis,  by  KcKKEi.iiTand  l)i;  IJois  of  United  States 
Jlint.  Published,  New  York,  1853,  by  G.  P.  Putnam 
&Co. 

PrirUer/t  nf  Cuinini/. — The  privilege  of  coining  money 
has  always  been  claimed  as  a  prerogative  of  the  ex- 
ecutive power,  which  was  guarded  with  extreme  jeal- 
ousy. "  The  legitimation  of  money,"  says  Sir  Mat- 
thew Hale,  "and  the  giving  it  its  denominate  value, 
is  justly  reckonr.l  in  jura  mtijf  luiis,  and  in  England  it 
i.s  one  special  part  of  the  king's  prerogative."  And 
Huding  observes,  "As  to  the  impression  of  the  coins, 
the  stamping  thereof  is  the  unquestitmable  prerogative 
of  the  crown,  and  it  was  in  very  few  instances  com- 
municated lo  t;)0!"3  persons  on  w  hom  the  privilege  was 
conferred ;  for,  in  general,  the  dies  were  sent  cither 
from  the  Kxchcquer,  or  from  the  master  of  the  mint  in 
the  Tower."  The  privilege  implied  that  the  authority 
of  the  crown  was  necessary  to  give  legal  currency  to 
the  coin;  and  although  Blackstone  thinks  it  did  not 
e.ttcnd  to  the  debasement  of  the  coin  to  the  injury  of 
the  i>oop!e,  no  one  can  doubt  that  the  power  was  not 
always  legitimately  e^erc^std.  In  truth,  it  is  only  in 
the  case  of  a  depreciated  currtmcy  tliat  the  king's  proc- 
lamation is  necessary  tc  give  legal  circulation  to  the 
coin  of  the  lealm ;  and,  as  a  '.  ettcr  protection  to  his 
subjects,  the  tender  is  limited  within  very  narrow 
bounds. 

.4fici>n'  Constitiilim  of  the  Minis Tlie  constitution 

of  the  mints  in  the  earliest  times  of  Eritiih  history, 
and  the  regulations  applied  to  the  coinage,  arc  <iues- 
tlons  of  antiquarian  research  which  will  be  deemed 
more  curious  than  profitable.  The  materials  lor  such 
an  inquiry  are  extremely  meagre  and  incomplete  ;  for, 
according  to  Kuding,  both  the  Anglo-Saxor  laws  and 
Domesday-Book  arc  silent  on  the  subject.  They  fro- 
qiiBiitly  mention  the  iroreyers,  but  make  no  allusion 
to  any  other  oHicers  of  the  mint ;  though  it  is  reason- 
able to  suppose  that  the  crown,  whose  prerogative  it 
wag  to  vein  money,  must  have  hail  some  jurisdiction 
ovar  those  who  were  employed  in  the  practical  opora- 
tions.—E.  D. 
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TADI.XS  Bn,*TIVK  TO  TnK  COINI  Of  GBIAT  BbITAIM  AMD  OTIIKB  C'OUKTIUXS. 


Es.itien  rofits.— Account  of  the  Quantity  of  Fine  Silver  contained  In  ?'>«.  or  the  Pound  StorUng ;  tlie  Quantltr  of  Standard 
Silvtr,  of  11  or.  S  dwts.  Finn  and  11  dwts.  Alloy,  contained  in  8U».  or  the  I'ound  Storllng,  In  the  dllfiirpnt  Ke'irnB,  from  the 
Time  "f  B<lward  HI.  to  the  Reign  of  Ck'orge  111. — A  similar  Account  with  respect  to  Gold. — And  an  Account  of  the  propor- 
tional \  alue  of  Flno  Gold  to  Fine  Silver,  according  to  the  Number  ot  Qreins  contained  in  the  (;oins. — Calcttteted  in  Orainii 
and  limth  Part-   Troy  Weight 


' — ■ 

iWvtT. 

QoM. 

t. 

1. 

U. 

r           J.--' 

4. 

KnmtwroftJr'  M   f 

Nu>nb«rof  Gr  ..a  of 

Nnmbor  of  Ommf 

.Vumb«r  ot  GralM  of 

Proportional*  ValM  of 

Ar..io  r.'  ,. 

KIne  Ml»er  ii,  TO 

8und»rd  SOrar,  II  ul. 

of  RlneGold  inW 

Bliinclr-dr.oldJ}(-«r«li 

Kino  Oold  to  Fins  SiItbt, 

Shtllingn,  or  lliu 
Pound  sTsrlinir,  «a 

9.1»f   ■  liij  In  20  Shil- 
ling  tbo  Pound  8t«r 

ShillrnfEf,  or  the 

rill  ,  ro  WShilllnRi,  or 

■r*ordin((  to  the  (jonu- 

Pound  Storliox.u 
(*otn«d  by  t\f 

Ih  -  Pound  8t«l  linn,  M 

iJtyof  •M^li  Matnicoo- 

Coined  by  tu« 

Jii.lT,  u  Colnnd  by  the 

lad  by  th<  Mint 

tainad  In  Iho 

Mint  Indsutturci 

Mint  Iniientnrei. 

Mint  Indentunu. 

iDdooturw. 

Coini. 

— 

Onini. 

(ir&lns. 

OrauiH. 

Oralna. 

»olii  to  Silvn. 

1!<44 

18F,dv.-'    III. 

133  ■3.13 

t)333  333 

407  990 

4-«>(»S0 

1  to  12  091 

134'.) 

23i:dwv      MI. 

.,  vio-ooo 

4800  000 

3S3-T  >5 

418-,^S8 

1  to  11  571 

lilM 

30  Kdv     ,.  HI. 

31WO-000 

4320  000 

as  1-25 

390  (182 

1  toll-IBS 

I4ni 

8  He.    .IV... 

8990  000 

4320  000 

31x8-125 

890  (182 

1  to  11-153 

14"' 

9ne,/yV.... 

8330  000 

•;-'M)000 

322  312 

351  613 

I  to  10  381 

'4M 

4  Kdward  TV. 

2604  000 

;80  000 

257 -850 

281  291 

1  to  10-331 

l-UV) 

5  Kdward  IV. 

iMUOf 

2SS0000 

238-750 

200.154 

1  to  11-168 

1470 

49  Henry  VI... 

20aH)00 

2880000 

2SS-750 

200  464 

I  to  U  158 

14*i 

22  Kdward  IV. 

26B4-000 

2SS0  000 

238-750 

260 -4W 

1  toll  IBS 

15113 

1  Henry  VIII. 

2fl(Ui)00 

2380  000 

238  750 

260-454 

1  toll-IBS 

1527 

18  Henry  VIII. 

'iiiisotm 

2660  000 

210149 

229-253 

1  to  11-268 

IMI 

34  Henry  VII J. 

2000  two 

2IC'2  102 

191-000 

209-090 

1  to  10-484 

t.^W 

.10  Henry  VIII. 

1200  000 

129T  .iilT 

l-fiOOO 

192000 

1  to    B-818 

IWt! 

37  Henry  VIII. 

800  000 

804  804 

loo-ooo 

174  545 

1  to   5-000 

\M 

I  Kdward  .1. 

800  000 

804  804 

100  IKK) 

174-546 

1  to    6-000 

IM» 

.1  Kdward  VI. 

800  000 

801864 

155-294  . 

169-412 

1  to    B  161 

•l.Vil 

fi  Kdward  VT. 

40 -'■000 

IMI 

5  Kdward  VI. 

1760-000 

1902-702 

100-000 

174  5»5 

1  to  11 -000 

ISfti 

6  Kdward  VI. 

1768  000 

1911.SB1 

1(10  000 

174-545 

1  to  11-060 

iN>;i 

1  Mary 

1700  000 

1902-702 

159-100 

173-086 

1  to  11 -067 

irxio 

2  hlizabuth  . . 

1770  000 

1920-000 

100  000 

174  345 

1  to  11-100 

IBOO 

43  Kllialieth  . . 

1718709 

18.'SS-064 

157  012 

171-940 

1  to  10-904 

18 '4 

2  .lamee  I.  . . . 

1718  709 

186.S-0fti 

141936 

154-838 

1  to  12100 

1626 

2(Jharlc8  I... 

1718  709 

186S064 

128  730 

140-487 

1  to  13-346         ! 

tm 

18  Clmrlos  II.  . 

1718  7(W 

18!W  064 

118051 

129-133 

1  to  14-i86 

iTi: 

3  (Icorge  1.  . . 

1718  709 

1653  064 

113001 

128-274 

1  to  16-209 

1816 

M  Oeorge  IIIj 

^^        1614(HS 

1745  4M 

118001 

123-274 

1  to  14-287 

Extaisii  CoiKS.— Account  of  Engliali  Silver  and  Gold  Coins;  showing  their  VbUio,  tlio  Selgnorngc  or  Profit  upon  the  Coin; 
and  the  I'rl'^e  of  tlio  Pound  Troy  of  Standard  Oold  and  Silver,  from  the  Reign  of  Ed>»ard  HI.  to  the  Reign  of  George  I ; ' 


SUvar. 

Oold.                                       1 

1 

t. 

3. 

4. 

I. 

«, 

1. 

». 

Rquel  to  the 

Equal  to  the   t 
Mint  Price 

Anno  R«^l. 

Finanaaa  of 

Pound 

Profiler 

Mint  I'ricf  fo- 

Finenau  of 

Pound 

Profit  VT 

A.  D. 

the  Silver 

Waiirlil  of 

SelKncrage 

Stnndnrd  silver 

the  Uold 

Weight  of 

SeiKnoritK'e 

for  Standard 

in  the 

Bufh  Hllver 

on  the 

of  lloi.  SdwIe. 

in  the 

■ueh  Gold 

on  the 

Oold  of  n 

C-oiui. 

culneil  into 

Coinage. 

flno,  Troy 

(-oint. 

coined  into 

Coinage. 

Carate  flue. 

( 

W,l«hl. 

Troy  Weiglit, 

Oi.  dwti. 

X    Id. 

X  ..    rf. 

X    1     J. 

Crt..  jr.. 

23  h 

X      ..  <f. 

X     1.    J. 

X     t.     rf. 

1344 

18  FMwardlll... 

11 

2 

1     0  3 

0  1      3 

1     0    3J 

13     3  4 

0     8     4 

12  10     8 

II14S 

23  Kdward  in.... 

11 

2 

1     2  « 

0  1     3 

1     2    8 

•23  31 

14     0  0 

0  118 

13    3    9 

1361} 

30  1-:.lwaKlIII.... 

11 

2 

1     5  0 

0  0  10 

1  B  n 

23  '.it 

IB     0  0 

0     0     8 

14    8    4 

liliU 

18  Richard  II.  ... 

11 

2 

1    50 

0  0  10 

1   5  gj 

23  3f 

IB     0  0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1401 

3  Henry  IV 

11 

2 

1     50 

0  0  10 

1     5    91 

23  3i 

IB    0  0 

0    5    0 

14    9  11 

1421 

«  Henry  V 

11 

2 

1  10  0 

0  1     0 

1  10  lit 

23  31 

16  13  4 

0     5    0 

10    2    9 

U2r, 

4  Henry  VI 

11 

2 

1  10  0 

01     0 

1  10  lU 

28  31 

10  13  4 

0    5  10 

16    1  11 

14(U 

4  1-MwardIV.... 

11 

2 

1  17  0 

0  4    0 

1  15    2t 

23  31 

20  10  8 

2  10    0 

18    0    5 

1405 

5  Kdward  IV.... 

U 

2 

1  17  0 

0  4    0 

1  16    21 

23  81 

22  10  0 

1     0  10 

21     1  10 

Mil) 

49  Henry  VI 

11 

2 

1  17  8 

0  2    0 

1  17  llij 

23  31 

22  10  0 

0  13    0 

21     9    7 

14S2 

22  Kdward  IV.... 

11 

2 

1  17  6 

0  1   0 

1  18    4( 

23  31 

22  10  0 

0    7     6 

21  15    0 

14-13 

1  Itichardlll.... 

It 

2 

1  17  fl 

0  1    0 

1  IS    41 

23  31 

22  10  0 

0    7    6 

21  IB    0 

14S6 

1  Henry  VII.  ... 

11 

2 

1  17  ? 

0  1     0 

1  18    41 

23  r,» 

22  10  0 

0    7    0 

21  15    0 

l&'W 

1  Henry  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

1  17  0 

0  1     0 

1  18  lU 

28  31 

22  10  0 

0    2    6 

22    0    0 

tlf;7 

18  Henry  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

2    0  0 

0  1    0} 

1  IS  lit 

23  31 

24    0  0 

0    2    8 

22    0    0 

15  7 

18  Henry  VIII.  .. 

11 

2 

8    5  0 

0  1     0 

2    4    0 

23  .".1 1 

i7    0  0 

0    2    9 

.    .    a 

1627 
1513 

18  Henry  VIII,  . . 
34  Henry  VIII.  .. 

2"8'0 

o's'o 

2  '4"4J 

22  0 

23  0 

25    2  0 
28  10  0 

0  3    0 

1  4    0 

2-1  19     6 
20    8    0 

10 

0 

1545 

30  Henry  VIII.  .. 

0 

0 

8    8  0 

2  0    0 

2  11     9i 

22  0 

30    0  0 

a  10    0 

27  10    0 

1540 

«7  Henry  VIII.  .. 

4 

0 

2    8  0 

44    0 

2  15    0 

20  0 

30    0  (( 

BOO 

27  10    0 

1547 

1  Kdward  VI. . , . 

4 

0 

2    8  0 

44    0 

2  15    0 

20  0 

90    0  0 

1  10    0 

31     7     0 

1549 

3  Kdward  VI.... 

0 

0 

B  12  0 

40    0 

2  19    2| 

22  0 

34    0  0 

1     0    0 

33    0    0 

15M 

6  Kdward  VI.... 

8 

0 

8  12  0 

.... 

.... 

1C«1 

SKdwaid  VI.... 

11 

0 

3    0  0 

.... 

23  31 1 

3q    0  0 

1651 

5  Kdward  VI.... 

,  , 

.... 

22  0 

83    0  0 

IW> 

OMward  VI.... 

U 

1 

8    0  0 

0  1     0 

2  19    3J 

23  31 

36    0  0 

0    2    0 

1552 

0  Kdward  VI.... 

22  (1 

33    0  0 

0    8    0 

33  17    8 

l.V)3 
15(l'l 

1  Miiry 

11 
11 

0 
2 

3    0  0 
8    0  0 

0  i     0 
0  1    6 

2  10    Ot 
2  18    0 

28  81 
23  31 

86    0  0 
86    0  0 

0    3     0 
0    B    0 

.ra   0   8 

2  IMIraheth  

Km 

2  Kllsahcth 

22  0 

33    0  0 

0    4    0 

32  16    0 

mr) 

4:i  Kiirabeth 

11 

3 

B    8  0 

03    0 

8    0    0 

23  31 

86  10  0 

0  10    0 

.... 

IfllO 

43  Kllr.al)«th 

.  •  .t 

.... 

22  0 

88  10  0 

0  10    0 

S3    0    0 

10114 

2.1anie8  I 

11 

2 

8    2  0 

0  2    0 

2  19    6 

22  0 

87    4  0 

0  10    0 

.SB  14    0 

1112(1 

2  (.'harlea  I 

11 

2 

8    2  0 

0  2    0 

r.    0   0 

22  0 

41     0  0 

1     1     0 

89  18    7 

tiooo 

18  Charles  11 

11 

2 

3    9  0 

0  0    0 

3    2    0 

22  0 

44  10  0 

44  10    0 

ITIT 

3  George  1 

11 

2 

8    2  0 

00    0 

8    S    0 

22  0 

46  14  6 

.... 

40  14    6 

isio 

seiicorgn  III 

uJi. 

2 

BOO 

04    0 

22  0 

46  14  6 

46  14    0 

*  1551 — ."S  F.<Iward  VI, 1  The  coinage  of  dehnaed  silvei-  nmney,  in  the  Blh  year  of  Kdward  VI.,  of  3  oi..  fine,  oupM  more 
pniperly  to  he  considered  aa  Tokens,     The  sum  of  iEI20,00rt  only  was  no  coiued.--S'c«  James's  Ettayii,  chapter  iv. 

t  1527— Henry  VJII,]  Th«  i^axon  or  Tower  pound  was  useti  at  the  Mint  up  to  this  time,  when  the  pound  Troy  was  sub- 
Btituli  li  111  itir  stead.  The  i'owor  pound  was  but  1 1  oi.  5  dwt». ,  Troy ;  so  thai,  from  the  Oonquost  to  the  28sh  of  IMw.-ird  I., 
30  .shIlllngH  in  laio  were  exactly  a  pound  in  weight. 

t  1660—18  Charles  II. 1  Tin)  selgnorage  on  the  coiniifro  was  at  this  time  given  n|),  and  the  gold  hulUun  brought  to  the  Mint 
lias  ever  since  lieen  coiuod  flc.i  if  exjiense.    A  selgnoniBe  of  6A4  P<"'  «<■»'•  "x*  Imposed  on  the  coinage  of  silver  by  66  Geo.  III. 
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OoLD  f  :omB  OF  nirrcBKirr  louNTttiR*.— A  T»We  eontdnlni;  (he  AKmys,  WplKhta,  and  Values  nf  the  principal  Gold  Coins  of 
all  IJoiMilrlua,  romputeil  acconllng  to  thu  Mint  I'ricu  of  Uuld  tn  Kngland,  and  allowing  XI  to  equal  $4  84,  which  la  an  Ar 
eraac  Value,  will  give  the  Value  of  the  Coin  In  United  States  Decimal  Luironcy.     Aaaaya  have  been  made  both  at  loudoa 


and  Paris,  which  haTO  been  found  to  verify  carh  utAor. 


AuaTBiAH  UciMiH-  j  gouvcraln 

lOKB \   Double  ducat 

Durat  Kremnltc,  or  Uungariau 

Ba VASU t  aroltn 

Max  d'or,  or  Maximilian 

Ducat 

Hnit Ducat  (double,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

rutole 

BicHSWioK I'Utole  (double  In  proportion) 

Ducat 

C'oiXKiNK Ducat 

Dkhhauk Ducat  current 

Ducat  specie 

llhrlstlan  d'or 

Knolaitd Guinea 

Half-guinea 

Seven-shilling  piece 

Sovereign  

Framoz Double  Louis  (coined  before  1780) 

Louis 

Double  Louis  (coined  since  17S6) 

IjouIb 

Double  Napoleon,  or  piece  of  40  francs.. . 

Napoleon,  or  piece  of  2()  francfi 

New  l^uls  (double,  etc.),  the  sinic  as  the 
Napoleon. 

FSANKFOBT-ON-TIIK-M  MKS  DuCat 

GtanvA I'lHtole,  old 

Pistole,  new 

Gbno  \ Seiuln 

ilAVHFRo Ducat  (double  In  proportion) 

II anoveb George  d'or 

Ducat 

Gold  florin  (double  In  proportion) 

IIOLLAHD Double  rydcr 

Kydcr 

Ducat 

Malta Double  Louis 

Ixiuls 

Domi  Louis 

MtLAH Sequin 

Doppia  or  pistole 

Forty -lire  piece  of  l^H 

XAriiH Sis-ducat  ple«M)fUS3 

Two-duc«t  piece,  or  stquln,  of  17«2 

Three-ducat  piece,  or  oncetta,  of  1 SH. . . , 
NSTintBi.ANi>8 Gold  lion,  or  fourtein-dorin  jrfeco 

Ten-tlorin  piece  (!S?0) 

PAWkA     Qundmple  pistole  .double  in  proportion)  . 

IMstolo  or  doj.pla  of  1TS7 

Ditto  of  nM 

Maiia  Theresa  ilSlS) 

PiBDVOm Pistole  <  oiiieil  since  1 785  ((,  etc.,  In  prop.) 

8<'iiul:i  (J  In  proportiiin) 

Carlino,  coined  since  178">  d,  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  20  frunci,  'mlled  Harenrp 

POL.OTJ Ducat 

PoiTBOAI. l>ohnion  of  24.i)00  rces 

Dobrn  of  12.S(H)  re<-« 

Moldore  or  Lltbonnino  (J.,  etc.,  in  prop.) 

Piece  of  10  tcBloons,  or  lfl(K)  rces 

Old  crnsido  of  400  rci^s 

New  cniBsdo  ol  4S0  reen 

Milne  (coined  for  African  colonies,  ITfk")) 
Ducat  of  174'^ 

Ducatof  1737 

Frederick  (double)  of  1709 

Fredericlt  (single)  of  1 T78 

Fiedcrick  (double)  of  181)0 

Frc^dorick  (lilnRlc)  i.f  ismi 

Sequin  (mined  since  1780) 

S<iido  of  tlm  l((!publlc 

, Dii  cat  of  179<1 

Du.cat  of  1763 

Gold  ruble  of  1756 

Ditto  of  1799 

Gold  poltin  of  1777 

Im|H'rial  of  1  Wl 

Hiiif  ImiX'riul  of  1  SOI 

Ditto  of  IS18 

Bacdimia (  arlin.i  ()  in  projiortlon) 

8AXOKY Ducat  of  17S4 . . 

Ducat  ofl7OT 

AugiiKtus  of  1 754 

A  uguitus  of  1 7S4 

Sicily* <)nnceofl761 

Double  ounce  of  1758 

Si'ADC Doubloon  of  1778  (double  and  slnj^le  in  ) 

proportion) { 


AMsy. 


I'sr.  jr. 

W.  0  OJ 

B.    1  24 

B.    1  3 

W.  3  2 

W.  8  24 

B.    1  21 

a    1  li 

W.  0  H 

W.  0    n 
B.    1     OJ 
B.    1     2 
W.  0    3i 
B.    1     2 
W.  0    1 

Stand. 

Wand. 

SUnd. 

Stand. 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  2 
W.  0  U 
W.  0  U 
W.  0  It 
W.  0     1} 


B.    1 
W.  0 


w.  0   o; 


PSUSSIA . 


Home . , 
RroatA. 


Si 


B.    1 
B.    1 

W.  0  li 

B.    1  3t 

W.  3  Oi 

Stand. 

Stand. 

B.    i  3i 

W.  1  Si 

W.  1  .1 

W.  1  2J 

B.    1  3 

W.  0  1 

won 

W.  0  2J 
W.  1  21 
II.    1     Si 

Stand 
W.  0    U 

w.  1    0 

W.  II  8 
W.  1  OJ 
W.  0  )| 
\V.  0  u 
«.  1  •  2J 
W.  0     It 

w.  a  0 

B.    1     2i 

stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W,  0  nj 
W.  0  flj 
W.  0    OJ 

Stand. 
B.  1  2^ 
B.  ^  '.• 
W.  0  U 
W.  0  It 
W.  0  2 
W.  0 
I).    1 


2 


W.  0     II 


a 

t 

2t 

B. 

1 

2 

Stand. 

W 

0 

ot 

SUnd. 

B. 

1 

n 

B. 

1 

■H 

B. 

0 

01 

W. 

0 

n 

B. 

1 

2 

B. 

1 

2t 

W 

0 

2t 

VV 

0 

1( 

W. 

1 

H 

W. 

1 

t 

w.  0  at 


W.lfht 


Owt.  gr. 

3  14 

4  12 
2    51 
6    5t 
4    4 
2    5t 

1  23 
4  21 
4  2li 

2  6t 


2  16| 
1  19 

n  3t 

10  11 
5    5) 
9  40 
4  22 

8    7 
4    St 


2  5) 
4    7i 

3  Ifil 
2    fit 


12  21 
6  0 
2    51 

10  1« 
6  8 
2  16 
2    51 

4  II 
8    8 

5  16 
1  2lli 


lot 

71 
Tt 

9 
14 
14 

in 

20 
M 
6 
■M 


I  .''4  12 
'  18    0 
6  22 
2    0 
I     0  16 
0  161 
0  l«t 
2    5t 
51 
14 
7 
14 
7 


0  ISJ 

0  9 

1  I7t 
S  20t 


St 
7t 
5J 
5t 
01 

20 1 
17 


17    81 


Standard 
W>l(lil. 


Uwt.  (r.  mi. 
S  1.1  16 

4  20     6 

2  10  3 
C    R  10 

3  14  0 
2  19  11 
2    2    1 

19    0 
19    6 

8  9 

9  8 
21  19 

9    8 

6  16 

9  10 

2  16  15 

1  19    0 

r    ft    8 

10    5    0 

5  2  12 
9  15  19 

4  19  19 
8  3  0 
4     1  10 


9  14 

4  18 
15  4 
10    6 

9  14 

5  3 


3 

C* 
0 
0 
12 


10 

18 
12  21 
6    0 
2    9 

9  IS  18 

4  21  10 

2  11  3 

2  10  0 

4  0  8 
8    4  0 

5  12  IS 

1  10  0 

2  15  1 

6  7  10 
4    6  15 

17  12  18 
4  10  4 
4    S  14 

4  1  10 

5  17  0 

2  0  12 
■28  2il  0 

3  18  4 
2    «  12 

34  12  0 

18  6  0 

6  22  0 
2  6  14 
0  14  18 
0  16  2 
0  19  15 
2  9  14 
2    9  6 

9  18 

5  4 
9 
4 


4 

8 
4 

2  9 
lO  16 
2  10 


6 
13 
0 
6 
0 
9  8 
0  10 
18  14 
0  0 
6  8 
8  4 
3  12 
9  23  10 
2  9  S 
2  9  14 
4  3  8 
4  4  12 
2  15  8 
6    1  14 

16  21  16 


CoDtMtS 

loPan 
Qold. 


Onini. 

78-6 

106-4 

53  3 

115- 

77- 

628 

4.'i9 

108 -6 

106-7 

81  9 

62-0 

42-2 

62-6 

93-3 

118-7 

89  8 

89-6 

113-1 

2249 

112-4 

212-6 

lOfl-S 

179- 

89-7 


62-9 

»2-5 

80- 

ii8-4 

62  9 

926 

68-3 

39- 

2S3-2 

140-2 

5-3-8 

215-3 

108- 

t4-6 

5it-2 

88-4 

179-7 

121-9 

37 -4 

rs-1 

117-1 

9H-2 

386- 
97-4 
08 -9 
89-7 

125-6 
52  9 

634-4 
82-7 
620 

75B- 

4015 

162-2 
49-3 
18-fl 
14-8 
18-1 
62  •» 
62  6 

1S5- 
928 

184-5 
92 -i 
62-2 

867- 
63-2 
52  6 
22-6 
171 
8-2 

181-9 
90-9 
91-3 

219-8 
62  6 
62-9 
91-2 
92-2 
68-2 

117- 


8T2- 


Vtlg«  In 
Blaillng. 


^r~3 

18  ll)-92 

18  9-97 

9  6-91 

20  4-2a 

13  7-14 

9  412 

8  1-48 
IS  7-86 
IS  8*43 

9  2- 

9    8-70 


6-02 
8-70 


10  6-14 

21  0- 

10  6- 

7  0- 

20  0- 

89  !)-,14 

10  10-71 

87  7-53 

IS  9  75 

SI  8 .16 

15  1«  6 


9  4-r4 

16  445 

14  19 

9  641 

9  4-35 

10  400 

9  619 

6  1083 

50  140 

24  9  75 

9  4-.« 

S8  12,) 

19  1-37 


7-;5 

4-98 
7-74 

9-1:4 


21    0-S9 

0    7-42 

10    3  40 

20    H69 

16  (i-as 
OS    3-78 

17  2-S5 
10  1167 
15  105 
S2    2-76 

9    i-U 

112    3-33 

14    7  63 

9    4-34 

134    3  90 

71    0-70 

20  II  24 

8    8  70 


2  4-8j 

2  7-43 

3  2-44 
9  404 
9  3-71 

32  SW) 

10  808 

82  7-84 

16  3  4'3 

9  2-t.O 

64  11  43 

9  4-98 

9  371 

8  11-78 
3  0-31 
1  6-41 

32  2-31 

16  1-('6 

10  1-98 

30  8  10 

9  S71 
9  4-,",4 

10  109 

10  3-81 

10  3  00 

20  8 '48 

06  1006 


*  Much  rarlKtion  is  found  in  tlie  fineneaa  of  tho  Stoilian  gold  coUli, 


COI 


H^ 


COf 


Hp>iM Quadruple  platolu  of  1801 

Hitole  of  1901 

Unronllla,  gold  iWdu,  or  vintem  of  1801. 

S»  inf N I)uo«t 

swiT/.WLAMu Pirtolo  of  tlio  Ilolvcttc  Rcpubllo  of  1800. . 

i»i!VEB Ducat '. 

TUKkCV     Sequin  fonducit  of  Conntantinoplo  of  1TT3 

Sequin  fonilucUornsO 

.,       Half  mltaier  (1818) , 

,,  .)       Svquln  fomlucU 

Yermeebeslilck 

""080  vMr Zcccliino  or  aequin 

Ruspono  of  tho  kingdom  of  Ktruria 

VNiTri)  STATrs. . . .    Eaglo  (J  and  J  In  proportion) 

Venki! Zi'cchino  or  aequin  ii  and  ^  In  proportion) 

WiBTKHuKBa C'arolln 

Ducat 

DucBt  (iloublo  and  t  ducat  In  proportion) 

EabtIkdiu Mohur  of  ITTO 

.    ^  , . ,       Mohur,  Half  (IWT)  din  proportion) 

Blohur  8lcra  of  llengal 

Mohur  of  the  Dutcli  East  India  Com- ) 

,,     ■  .   .  p«ny(1183) j 

,.  .,      Mohur,  Half  Ditto  (1801) 

Rupee,  lionibay  (1818) 

Rupee  nf  Madras  (1S18) 

Pagoda,  star 


AMuy. 


W<i|ht. 


SMndard 

Wiigbt 


t'ftr.  ar. 

W.  1  1 

W.  1  1 

W.  1  H 

B.    1  2 

W.  0  U 

R    1  8 

W.  «  H 

w.  a  a 

\V.  6 

w.  a  8 

B.    0  St 
B.    1 
B.    I 


SI 


8} 


W.  0    Oi 


B.  1 

W.  8 

11.  1 

B.  1 

B.  1 

B.  1 

U.  1 


W.  3    81 

W.  8    H 
B.    0    0^ 
Stand. 
W.  B    0 


B»l.  «r. 

IT  9 
4  SJ 
1  3 
9  S 
4  2U 
a  51 
a    Bl 

a  M 
0  m 
a  5 
a   It 

3  f>i 
«  17t 
11     0 

a  0 

t!    Si 


l>wt.  gr.  nil. 
16    »    U 

a  6 

0  IS 

8  la 

19    9 
0    8 

as  « 
1  aa  16 

0  13    B 


T  22J 
3  281 
T  23 

10    2 

6  3( 

7  11 
T  12 

a  4j 


aa  T 

4  13 

10  14 

T  18 

4    8 

10  10 
4    0 

8  12 

9  S 

11  IS 

4  16  10 

5  15    0 

8    3    0 


IS  18 

11  13 

12  0 
21  11 


('onUoU 

laPvn 

UolJ. 

UralM. 

360  5 

0'>l 

24  ■ 

61 -v 

lOB-9 

52  6 
43-3 
42 '9 

laio 

42B 

703 

6P-6 

161- 

2461 

53  6 
113-7 

BIfl 
62-6 

1S6-8 
94- 

189-8 

lS,)-4 

9rt-2 
164-7 
105- 

41-8 


Valuiln 
(tcrliar. 


I.    d. 
63    9  63 
15  II  SB 


0  42 


18    891 
9    S-Tl 


7-94 
711 


a  182 

7  6-26 

12  5-82 

9  6S8 

28  6-93 
43  6-66 

9  5-83 

20  1-47 

9  a-aa 

9  8-71 

33  0-72 

16  1M 
80  104 

32  5  60 

17  OSO 

29  1-78 
29  2-42 

7  477 


ThP  l.nnilon  Amays  in  this  Table  wrm  made  by  Robert  BIngley,  Esq.,  F.  ILS„  the  Auay  Master  of  the  Royal  Mint,  and 
thoac  at  I'nrl^  by  I'lerro  Frederick  Boanevllle,  KsHaycr  du  Commerce,  on  published  In  hia  elaborate  work  on  the  coina  of  all 
DatioiiH.  i^pri-imcns  of  all  the  furt-ign  coina  bruuglit  to  London  for  comnici-cial  purptiies  have  tH'en  supplied  for  this  Tablo 
from  the  BiiUiim-offloo,  Bank  of  Knglnnd,  by  order  of  tho  Bank  Uii-cclors,  and  have  been  Hclrctcd  by  John  Humble,  F.sq..  the 
cliirf  clerk  of  that  ofllce,  who  also  "xaniined  the  Tublcx  In  their  progress.  It  may  likewise  bo  added,  tliut  tiio  Mint  licportH 
of  theS4>  commercial  coins  are  chiel. .  from  average  assaya;  and  that  all  tho  computations  have  been  carefully  verified  by  dif- 
ferent calculatora. — Note  by  Dr.  Ki»t.r,  to  second  edition  of  tho  Camlriat,  published  In  1821. 


"By  one  of  the  articles  of  tho  ZoUvcrein,  or  Cua- 
toms-union  of  Germany,  it  M-as  stipulated  that  tho  sct- 
tlenient.i  for  tho  duties  should  be  mado  either  in  Prus- 
sian dallari  or  in  florins,  at  the  rate  of  7  florins  for  four 
I'ruasian  dollars.  There  yierc,  however,  no  florins  in 
existence  exactly  of  this  value  ;  but  as  tho  ncareft  ap- 
proach to  it  was  a  valuation  called  the  24  guldenfuss, 
or  floriu-foot,  these  Zollvercin  florins  were  nominally 
reckoned  to  be  in  this  rate,  though  the  diflTcrcnco 
amounts  to  more  than  2  per  cent.  The  term  24  gul- 
denfuss  implies  that  the  mark  weight  of  flne  silver  is 
rated  at  24  gulden  or  florins.  It  was  formed  by  giv- 
ing to  the  coins  minted  or  valued  in  20  guldenfuss  an 
increasicd  value  of  one-lifth,  as  rating  the  20-kreutzer 
piece  at  24  kreutzcrs.  At  60d.  per  ounce  standard,  tho 
value  of  this  niork  of  fine  silver  is  worth  40s.  7J</.  ster- 
ling, from  which  tho  value  of  the  diil'crcnt  German 
monetary  integers  is  readily  obtained;  as  reckoning 
27{  marks  banco  or  3-1  marks  current  of  Hamburg,  14 
dollars  of  Prussia,  21i  florins  of  Sciitli  Germany,  20 
florins  of  .\ustria,  and  also  CO  lire  of  Austriache  of  Lom- 
bardy,  to  be  of  this  amount.  In  order,  therefore,  to  pre- 
vent the  loss  or  inconvenience  which  would  attend  their 
adhering  to  this  mode  of  valuation,  a  money  conven- 
tion was  entered  into  on  the  2uth  of  August,  1837, 
among  the  states  forming  the  union,  by  which  it  was 
agrcect  upon  that  a  new  basis  of  valuation  should  bo 
adopted  for  their  coins,  under  the  term  of  Suddeutscher 
Wiilirung,  or  South  German  valuation,  at  the  rate  of 
24^  gulden  or  florins  from  the  mark's  weight  of  flne  sil- 
ver, iiavaria,  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  and  Saxony  have 
since  Issued  their  coins  at  this  rate,  and  tho  other  states 
of  the  confederation  are  doing  or  preparing  to  do  the 
same.  Among  them  Frankfort,  in  1840,  began  tho 
mintage  of  coins  of  this  value  ;  und  by  a  regulation  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  this  free  city,  all  the  rales 
of  cxihunge,  as  well  as  the  values  of  bullion  and  for- 
eign coins,  were  ordered  to  bo  expressed  in  this  SOd- 
dcutsi-her  Wahrung  from  tho  commencement  of  the 
year  (181.'!).  One  of  these  new  and  very  exactly-mint- 
ed florins  was  assayed  by  Messrs.  Johnson  and  Cock, 
of  Ilatton  Garden,  who  reported  it  to  be,  full  weight,  C 
(Iwts.  I'JJ  grains,  worse  C  dwls.,  gold  under  2  grains ; 
from  whicli  the  value,  at  BOd.  per  ounce  standard,  is 
very  exactly  19Jt/.  sterling,  making  the  par  of  ex- 
change with  London  120i  florins  in  8.  D.  W.  for  ;C10 


sterling.  I  have  been  th  is  particular  in  thcso  expla- 
nations, partly  because  scvcrol  persons  imagiue  that 
the  late  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange  with  Frank- 
fort was  made  in  coAipliance  with  the  wishes,  or  to  suit 
tho  convenience,  of  one  or  more  of  our  leading  houses 
in  exchange  negotiations,  but  mure  particularly  because 
it  Is  maintained  by  many  that  the  valuation  of  this 
rate  is  not  merely  nominally,  but  really,  in  24  gulden- 
fuss.  This  is  a  point  of  no  small  importance  to  the 
commercial  world,  for  had  it  been  so,  tho  par  of  ex- 
change with  I.«ndon  would  hove  been  only  118  florins 
for  jCIO  sterling,  and  the  diflcrence  between  this  and 
the  ])rescnt  price  of  sight  bills  on  Frankfort  would  have 
exceeded  21  per  cent. ;  a  variation  which  every  prac- 
tical cambist  well  knows  could  not  exist,  except  under 
very  extraordinary  rircumstances,  at  d  with  nearly  cor- 
responding diflerences  in  the  other  rates  of  exchange ; 
neither  of  -which  causes  is  now  in  operation." — Letter 
of  William  Tate,  Esq.,  cambist  to  the  Times, 

Sterling  silver  remained  in  high  repute  all  over  the 
Continent,  because  it  was  superior  to  any  other  cur- 
rency ;  and  even  in  England  the  words  conveyed  for 
centuries  the  ideas  of  goodness  and  purity.  And  we 
may  remark  here  that  the  gold  coins  of  England,  from 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  vhen  they  were  generally  in- 
troduced, to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  debased 
their  purity,  were  made  of  fine  gold.  This  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance,  because  as  gold  in  its  native 
state  is  rarely  discovered  so  pure,  the  existence  for  a 
long  period  of  a  coinage  fabricated  of  that  metal  in  a 
state  of  purity  necessarily  implies  the  knowledge  of  the 
art  of  refining,  which  must  have  been  practiced  at  a 
very  early  period.  Pliny,  indeed,  says  that  in  his  time 
gold  was  refined  by  mercury,  which  mingled  with  it, 
but  rejected  all  alloy,  and  the  gold  was  freed  from  tho 
mercury  by  squeezing  both  in  skins,  in  which  opera- 
tion the  mercury  ran  through  and  left  tho  gold  in  a 
pure  state.  Some  of  the  Greek  gold  coins  were  also 
of  great  purity,  as  those  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  his 
son  Alexander  the  Great,  rivaled  by  those  of  the  other 
princes  and  cities  which  immediately  followed.  Those 
of  the  successors  of  Alexander  in  Egypt  were  23  carats 
3  grains  fine,  and  1  carat  grain  alloy,  which  we  give 
on  tho  authority  of  Jacob  in  his  book  on  tho  "  Precious 
Metals."  The  Greek  silver  coins  were  inferior  to  uurs ; 
as  also  tho  Roman  of  the  earliest  period. — E.  B. 
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SiLTlB  Coim  orVirmaMT  CoOMTMii.— A  Table  MnUlnlng  th«  Aiuiri,  Weights,  and  Taluea  of  the  principal  Silver  Colni 
of  all  Couotriea,  computed  at  tb«  rate  of  6a  M.  par  Dunce  Htandara,  tnm  Aaaajra  made  both  at  the  London  and  Parta 
Mlula. 


Mm. 


«•»    ? 


Baddt  . . . 
IUtaua  , 


BraM. 


BUBUN 

Bbumiwiok  . 


l^; !    ".;    1    <• 


Demmabk . , 

■  J  .i..;:,i  i., 
gwat.tin).., 


Fbaboi. 


Obmeta... 
Gknoa  . . . . 

IlAMBVEa  . 
IlAHOVnt. 


IlBUK  CABSO.  . 


IIOIXAJID  , 


LCBBO  , 
Lt-OCA  . 

Malta. 
MiLAX  . 


MomMA. 


Maflu  . . 


Nminujait . 


Wx  dollnr  of  rrancU  II.  (1800) 

HU  dollar  of  the  kingdom  of  HuuRary  . , 

Half  ri'i  dollar,  or  Hurin,  Convention 

Copftji  jck,  or  20-creutxer  piece 

IT-cruita^r  piece 

Ilaibe  coft,  or  lO-creutzer  piece 

Kix  dollar 

Kiz  dollar  of  1800  (i  In  proportion) 

(Jopftiiick 

I'atagon  or  crown  (( In  proportion) 

Hieoe  of  10  batcen 

IHece  of48grotes 

Rlx  dollar,  t'onv*tUion 

Half  lU  dollar 

Gulden,  or  piece  of  I.  fine,  of  1764 

Uuldcn,  common,  of  I7S4 

Gulden,  ditto,  of  17C6 

Half  gulden,  or  piece  of  ^,  of  ITM 

Kykadalcr,  specie,  of  1798 

Now  piece  of  4  marks 

Half  rykadalcr 

Mark,  specie,  or  i  rykadalcr 

Kix  dollar,  specie,  of  HIcawick  and  llol-  I 
atein  (pieces  of  |  and  i  in  proportion)  { 

Piece  of  ii4  aklliinga 

Crown  (aid) 

Ilalf^rown 

Shilling 

Sixpence  

Crown  ineu) 

Half.cruwn 

HhUllng 

Sixpence 

Ecu  of  0  llvrei 

Demi  ecu 

Piece  of  24  sous  (divisions  in  proportion) . 

Piece  of  So  sous  ( (  in  proportion) 

Piece  ofD  ft-anca 

liece  of  2  IVancs 

Franc 

Demi  franc 

Patagon 

Piece  of  IB  sous  of  1794 ' 

8cuda,of  S  lire,  of  1706  (t.  (,  etc..  In  prop.) 

Scudo  of  the  IJgurian  Kepublie 

Hlx  dollar,  specie 

Doulile  mark,  or  Slf-schiliing  piece  (sin-  | 
gle  in  proportion) | 

Piece  of  8  schillings 

Piece  of  4  schillings 

Rlx  dollar,  CoiutituHon 

Florin,  or  piece  of  I,  fine 

Half  florin,  or  piece  of  t,  ditto 

(Quarter,  or  piece  of  0  good  groachen,  ditto 

t  lorin,  or  piece  of  i,  base 

Rlx  dollar.  ronrenWon 

Florin,  or  piece  of  |  ((  in  proportion) .... 

Thaler  of  1789 

Ecu,  Convention  (1815) 

Hon  gros 

Ducatoon 

Piece  of  8  florins 

Rlx  dollar  (the  asaay  varies) 

Half  rix  dollar 

Florin  or  guilder  (t  in  proportion) 

15(.»tiver  |iiecc 

Florin  of  Uatavia 

Rix  dollar,  or  fjO-stiver  piece 

Rix  dollar,  specie 

Double  mark 

Mark 

Scudo 

Barbone 

Ounce  of  30  tari  of  Emmanuel  IMnto 

2-tar1  piece 

Heudo  of  6  lire  (i  in  proportion) 

IJra.  new 

Lira,  old 

Scudo  of  the  (.'isalpine  Republic 

Piece  of  80  soldi  of  ditto 

Scudo  of  15  ilri',  1739  (double,  eta,  in  j 
proportion) j 

Scudo  of  ft  lire,  of  1782 

Scudo  of  1796 

,    Ducat,  new  i(  In  proportion) 

Piece  of  12  Carlini  of  1791 

Ditto  of  1T96 

Ditto  of  lKi>5  (i  in  proportion) 

Ditto  of  10  Carllul  (1818) 

,   Croa  n  (),  etc.,  in  proportion) 

B-MTer  piece 


Aaay. 


OS.4WI. 


W.  I 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  4  » 
W.  4  8 
W.  6  6 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  4 
W.  0 
W.  1 
W.  2 
W.  1  , 
W.  1     8 

a  0  i« 

W.  1  8 
W.  2  2 
W.  1  3 
W.  0  18 
W.  0  12 
W.  0  13 
W.  8     1 

W.  0  12 

W.  4    T 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 

Stand. 
W.  0  T 
W.  0  7 
W.  0  7 
W.  8  8 
W.  0  7 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  1 
W.  2 
W.  0  8 
W.  0  9| 
W.  0  10 

W.  2    3 

\V.  8  12 
W.  4  6 
0  9 
0  16 
0  10 
0  16 
2  1 
6 
6 


W.  0 
W.  8 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  1 
W.  0  14 
W.  «    8 


Writkt 

18     1 

18     1 

9     0 
4    6 

4    0 

2  11 

18    8 

17  18 

4    6i 

18  28 

5    8 

11     0 

18    1 

9     OK 

8  lOp 

0    0 

11     '1 

4  12 

18  14 

12    9 

•    7 

4    0 

7 

7 

8i 

0 

6 


W. 

II. 

B. 

II. 

W. 

W.  1 

W.  1 

W.  0  ]0( 

\V.  1     6 

W.  6  14 

n.  0  ,T 

W.  0    2 
W.  0  16 
W.  0  16 
W.  0    4) 
W.  0  IfiJ 
W.  0    B» 
W.  0    t,i 
W.  0  13 
W.  2    3 
W.  2    3 
W.  0    8 
W.  S    3 
W.  2    5 
W.  2  19 
W.  0    7 
W.  4  10 
W.  0    3 
W.  0    7 
W.  2  18 

W.  0  14 


18  13 

6    H 

19  8i 
9  l«t 

8  21 

1  22» 
18    41 

9  2 

8  16i 

1  ICI 
18  18 

9  9 
8  W 
a  12 

16    1 
6  11 
8    At 
1 

IT 
2 

21 

21     9 

18  18 

11   19 

8    8i 

2  2 
18  19 

8  10 
4    4 


15 
9 

n 


1 

11  (U 
18    1 

9    Ot 

12  Tt 

17  231 
1     4 

20  22 
20    7 

18  6 
9  0 
6  18 
4  18 
6  18 

17  0 

18  3 
11  18 

ft  21 

17  0 
1  20t 

19  U 

1  2 
14  201 

4    0 

2  10 
14  2U 

4  17 

18  m 

ft  19 

18  It 
14  15 
17  15 
17  16i 
17  IHt 
14  18 

19  0 

3  4 


W.likt. 


1 
1 
8 
18 
1 
1 


Dwt  f  r.  bU 
16  0  4 
16    • 

8    8 

8  16 

I  9 

1  T 
16    8     . 

15  18  18 
8  16    8 

18  T  14 
4  14  17 
8  28    1 

16  4  4 
8    3    8 

0  1  1 
8  2  10 
8  28  7 
4    1    S 

IT  11  17 

II  1/t  14 

8  17    8 

2  21  12 

17  12    6 

3  2  10 

19  8  10 

9  16  5 
3  21    0 

1  22  10 

18  4  7 
9  2  4 
3  16  6 
1  19  14 

18  7  16 
9    1  18 

3  16  19 

4  12    4 

16  12 
6    6 

3  8 

4  18 
15  19 

1  15 

20  14  10 
20  11    2 

17  31  12 

9  11    8 

2  6  4 
1    6  18 

18  0  14 
0  10 


4  11 
2    4  10 
8  28  15 
15  !i2 

7  i3  • 
11  17    ', 

15  n  £ 

0  11  5 
21  4  16 
20    2  12 

16  20    8 

8  8  8 
6  14  14 
4  3  18 
6    9    2 

16  13  18 

17  IB  12 
0  11  8 
4  17  14 

16  18  10 


1  7 
16    4 

0  19 
14    9 

2  9 

2  9 
14  10 

3  11 


17  8    9 

5  17    2 

12  22  12 

13  7    6 

16  0  18 
15  22  12 
1ft  23  18 

18  7    0 

17  19    4 
1    9  18 


la  l*ur« 

BIlYW 

Urslw. 

8«6'6 

MOD 

1796 

504 

63  5 

888 

CB81 

845-6 

59 '4 

4»l6-7 

102-6 

198- 

85»'3 

179-6 

200-8 

180- 

11)9-1 

90- 

888-4 

^60-8 

1941! 

64-4 

889-4 

68-9 

429-7 

214-8 

85-9 

48-9 

403« 

201-8 

80-7 

40-3 

403-1 

2015 

83-4 

100-8 

844-9 

138-8 

Hi) '4 

G4-7 
851  • 

R61 
457-4 
4543 
3175 

210-8 

501 

28-8 

400-3 

2003 

992 

48-6 

119-6 

368- 

176-8 

C59-7 

349-3 

10-8 

471^ 

446-4 

376-9 

185-4 

146-8 

92-4 

141-6 

867-9 

3111) 

210-3 

1()5-1 

372-3 

■.i93 

a.7-4 

17-7 

319  6 

68  8 

r.2fl 

3202 

772 

8862 

1?6  8 
287 -4 
29."«-4 
856- 
8r>3  9 
866-2 
296-1 
896-8 
81-8 


VsiM  ll        1 

aittitog.     j 

t 

J 

4 

1-J4 

4 

2-89 

2 

1()7 

0 

8-29 

0 

7-47 

0 

401 

4 

2- 

4 

0-S5 

0 

8« 

4 

8-79 

1 

2  31 

2 

3*4 

4 

215 

2 

1-07 

2 

4  03 

2 

1-13 

2 

3S0 

1 

0B« 

4 

6  23 

3 

0-27 

2 

311 

0 

7  59 

4 

6-37 

0 

962 

6 

0- 

2 

6- 

1 

0- 

0 

6- 

4 

8-36 

2 

4-lS    1 

0  11-^7    1 

0 

668 

4 

8-28 

2 

4-13 

0  11-64    1 

1 

1-S9 

4 

016 

1 

7-38 

0 

0  69 

0 

4-84 

4 

V«3 

0 

5  04 

5 

3-S7 

5 

3-43 

4 

7-49 

2 

5-36 

0 

«-(9 

0 

3!5 

4 

7-89 

2 

396 

1 

1-86 

u 

6-78 

2 

387 

4 

1-39 

2 

0-68 

3 

0^6 

4 

0-77 

0 

1-43 

ft 

5-96 

ft 

2-33 

4 

4-«9 

2 

1-88 

1 

8  49 

1 

090 

1 

7-77 

4 

3-37 

4 

6  72 

2 

B-.'m 

1 

2-67 

4 

8  98 

0 

4  09 

a 

nil 

0 

2-41 

8 

8  62 

0 

737 

0 

738 

3 

8-71 

0  10-78    1 

4 

5-78 

1 

S-70 

8 

4-i:i 

8 

6-V4 

4 

171 

4 

1-41 

4 

160 

» 

5-20 

4 

718 

0 

4-87 

NKTHailLAMD*  . . . . 
I'.tBMA 

FlIDliOirT 

I'lLUTD 

PuBTOOlt 

'.1    .'    '  -  Si 

,1-)L,.  ill 


POBTVOUUB  COL-t 
ONUS 1 


ncuiA*. 


Rom. 


RtniiA. 


SAIDintA 

Saxoni 


fltOILT  , 

Spais.. 


SwEimx 

SWITZIBLAMO  . 


TUXKIT. 


TCBOAUT . 


Uhito)  Statu. 


Vemioi  . 


Florin  of  181« 

Hairtlorin  (with  divlilona  In  proportion) 

Ducat  of  ITM 

Uuot  of  170(1  (J  In  propoitlon) 

Plecii  of  3  llri) 

Scuilo,  1T50  ((,  etc.,  In  proportion) 

Scudu,  17TU  ((  Ktid  i  In  proportion) 

Ploco  of  »  lira  (II 14) 

6-fhinc  place  (1801) 

Rlx  dollar,  oM 

Hlx  dolUr,  new  (1TS4) 

Florin,  or  gulden 

Neweriiudo  (1800) 

Ditto         (1718) 

Ditto         (ITBB) 

Doze  vlntema,  or  pliicu  of  240  rccn  (ITOV). 

Testoon  (1T99) 

New  cruaado  (1800) 

Bel*  vlntonis,  or  piece  of  Itii)  rees  (1802) . . 

Testoon  (1802) 

Trea  vtntemm  nr  pleco  of  00  recs  (1802) . . 

Halfteatoon  (1803) 

Piece  of  8  mtcutes,  of  i'ortuguese  Af-  I 

ric« j 

Ditto  of  fl  ditto 

Ditto  of  4  ililto 

Itlx  dollar,  i'mssian  currency  ((  in  prop.) 

Klx  dollar,  C'o»iw)i(ioii 

Florin,  or  picco  of  i 

Florin  of  Sllealu 

Drlttel,  or  piece  of  8  good  groachen 

IMece  ofO  groachen 

Scudo,  or  crown  (coined  rlnce  1763) 

Mosxo  acudo,  or  half>crown 

Tostono  (1786) 

Paolo  (1785) 

Grosao,  or  half  Paolo  (1T8&) 

8cudo  of  the  Itoinan  Itcpublic  (1700) 

Kouble  of  Pnter  the  Omat 

Ditto  of  Catharine  I.  (1726) 

Ditto  of  Peter  II.  (1T2T) 

Ditto  of  Anne  (1734) 

Ditto  of  Klizabrth  (1760) 

Ditto  of  Peter  HI.  (1702) 

Ditto  of  Catharine  II.  (1780) 

Ditto  of  Alexander 

Scudo,  or  crown  (1  and  t  in  proportion). 
Klx  dollar,  Conoentioii,  (,k  and  i  in  pro-) 

portion) / 

Piece  of  16  gioschen  of  l.clpaic 

Rlx  dollar  curnmt  of  Saxo  Gotha 

J  thaler  of  1804 

Ditto  of  1808 

Ditto  of  Jerome  llonaparte  of  ISOO 

Bcudo  (1  in  proportion) 

Piece  of  40  t^nUiA 

t Dollar,  of  late  coinage 

Half  dollar,  ditto 

Mexican  peceta  (1774) 

Kciil  of  Mexican  plate  (1775) 

Peceta  provincial  of  2  rcala  of  new  plate  ( 

(1775) ( 

neiil  of  new  plate  (1T'.:6) 

Hlx  dollar  (17U2) 

Rlx  dolhir  of  late  co'uage 

Ecu  of  40  batzcn  of  Lucerne  (1796) 

Half  ditto 

Florin,  or  piece  of  40  achilllnga  of  Lii- ) 

o.-rne  (1193) { 

Ecu  of  40  batzcn  of  the  Helvetic  Rcpiib-  ) 

lie  1798  (i  in  proportion) j 

Ecu  of  4  fl-ankcn 

Piaatre  of  Sellm  of  1801 

Plaalrc  of  C'rim  Tartary  (177h       

Piaatre  of  Tunia  (1787) 

Piastre  (1818) 

Piece  of  10  Paoll  of  the  kInKiloiii  of  > 

Etruria  (1801) ( 

Scudo  Plaa  of  ditto  (18113) 

IHcce  of  10  llro  ditto  (1803) 

I.Ira  (1803) 

(Dollar,  17r6  ((,  etc.,  in  proportion) 

Dollar  (U'S) 

Dollar  (ISO  ) 

Dollar,  an  average  of  8  ycara 

Dime,  or  one-tontlt^ollar 

Half  dime 

Piece  of  2  llro,  or  24  creutzera  (1800) 

Ditto  of  2  lire,  called  monctu  provinciale  ( 

(IS08) i 

Ditto  of  2  llro,  1802  (t  and  t  In  proportion) 


AM7 


Oi.  dwt. 
W.  0  T» 
W.  4 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  I 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  1 


w 

W.  4 
W  0 

wo 

W.  0 

W.  0 

w  0 

W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 


6i 

0 

61 

4 

V 

3 

IT 

2 

4 

6* 

T 

7 

T 

4 

9 

9 

» 


W.  0    9 


W.  0 
W.  0 

w.  a 

W.  1 
W.  2 
W.  2 
W.  3 
W.  2  8 
W.  0  4 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  0 
W.  2 
W.  2  4J 
W.  2  12 
W.  1  n 
W.  1  T 
W.  2  2 
W.  2  4 
W.  0  10 
W.  0    7 

W.  1     3 

W.  2  2 
W.  4  4i 
W.  4  11 
W.  4  lU 
W.  6  4 
W.  1  4 
W.  1  2 
W.  0  8 
W.  0  8 
W.  0  8 
W.  0    8 

W.  1    Oi 

W.  I    91 
W.  0  I'i 
W.  0  m 
W.  0    6 
W.  1     2 

W.  1    6 

W.  0    I) 

W.  0    7 
W.  6    6 
\V.  6  13 
W.  fl    51 
W.  5  14 


W.  0 

W.  0 
11.  0 
It.  0 
W.  0 

W.  0 


4 

2 

7 
7 
«t 

7 

w.  0  inj 


w.  0 
w.  0 
w.  0 

W.  8 
W.  8 


8J 
4 

7 
4( 

3 


W.  8    4 


Waltht 


DwI  (r. 
«  22 

6  11 
16  11 
10  12i 

4  i: 
22  14 
22  14 

7  20k 
16     U 
IS    1 
15  lot 

6    0 


0 
8 
0 
16 
Ot 
3 
4> 
0 
2( 


0  28 

T  12 

B  13 
3  10 

14  6i 
1 
3 

14 

8  12* 
6    2 

1  17 

0  20» 

17  1 

18  1 

17  11 

18  6( 
IG  14t 
10  12 
l.-i  10 

16  12 
13  12 

15  2* 

13    0 

s  n 

18  1 
3  11 
8    6t 

3  17 

17  14 
6  21 

17  8 

8  10 

4  n 

2  31 
n  13 

1  21 
13  20 

18  17 

19  0 

9  20 

4  22 

18  23 

19  23 
8    6 

10  8 
10  0 
6    6t 

17  13f 

17  12 
25    0 

2  8 
17    8 
17  lot 
17  10 
17    8 

1  lOf 
0  21i 
6  19t 

6  13i 

5  6t 


aundard 


Uwl.  ir.  ml. 

6  r>i  * 

3  0  3 
16  IS  18 
16    3  18 

4  2  2 
23  0  10 
23    1  16 

7  16  13 
16  II  12 

10  6    0 

11  11     6 

3  18  16 
10  19    0 

9    10 

0  1  18 

4  12  10 

1  22  IS 

8  23  0 
3  3  8 
1  22  0 
1  1  4 
0  22    0 


7    4  14 


12 
8 
0 
2 
8 
0 
4 
6 


6  7 
3  12 

11  0 
16    4 

8  22 

7  16 

3  20 
2  19 
«  17  13 
J     8  U 

4  23    4 

1  10    4 

0  20  0 
16  \3  IS 
14  1  8 
13  23    0 

13  23    4 

14  6  16 
14  11  16 

12  12  0 
12  10  6 
12  12  12 

14  16    0 

16    3    4 

7  14  10 
11     4    2 

2  0  19 

1  21    8 

1  23  0 

15  16  0 
6    7  3 

16  17  0 

8  8  10 
4    3  10 

2  1  20 


3 


6    0 

1  15    0 
IT  19  10 

17  12    0 

18  13  14 
8  20  12 

4.8  14 

18  10  14 

18  8  12 
4  7  8 
2  4 
8  6 
1    4 


4 
4 
3 

17    5  18 


IT  8  4 
20    1  12 

2  ft  10 
10  19  10 
16  21  0 
10  14  0 
16  16    0 

1  18  14 

0  21    0 

1  12    2 

1  11    8 
1    8  10 


CootaaU 
la  Pur* 
ailv<r. 


Uralni. 
144  4 
T5- 

aiiio 

3.'iTl) 

907 

4889 

49^)' 

1708 

8iB-7 

300  8 

8.')4-3 

H4' 

239 '2 

300-2 

2010 

100-4 

41-4 

1982 

46-8 

42-6 

233 

204 

1698 

118- 

781 

252  6 

35D- 

198-4 

1703 

86-3 

02 '3 

071-5 

1867 

1103 

37-2 

19-6 

MSI 

3121 

309-0 

310- 

3172 

321-8 

277-5 

V76-» 

2781 

824-7 

B.')S-2 

169  1 

2481 

46-3 

42-1 

437 

348-2 

1IT5 

370-9 

1864 

92-3 

40-1 

72-2 

36  1 

3r6  6 
388-5 
412-3 
190-7 

COS 

4096 

407-6 
i:6T 
90-9 
!)ii6 
67-7 

382-9 

asflo 

678-7 

53-4 

3T3-6 

874-9 

868-3 

8701 

39-6 

19-5 

33-4 

03-8 


Valu  la 
■UrllaK. 


1     872 

0  10  46 
4  096 
4    1-97 

1  0-60 
6  8-26 
6    8-42 

1  11-S6 

3  11-99 

4  238 

2  11*1 

0  11-72 
2  0  40 
2    3-05 

2  4-15 

1  201 
0    6-06 

3  4-67 
0  660 
0  6  93 
0  8-25 
0    284 


1  10-31 

0  4-47 

1  10-90 

2  11-27 
4  2-13 
2  3-70 
1  11-78 
0  11-01 
0  8-09 

;i-s7 

11)3 
3-40 
6-19 
2  68 
3-40 
7 -68 
7-27 
7-28 
8-29 
8  93 
2-76 
2-52 
2-93 
0-34 


4 
2 
1 
0 
0 
4 
8 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4    2-01 

1  11-61 

2  10  64 
0    6-32 

6-87 
1-10 
0-62 
4-40 
3-79 
1-88 
0-S8 
6-13 


0 
0 
4 
1 
4 
2 
1 
0 

0  10-08 

0  6-04 
4  7-22 
4  6-i8 
4  9-67 
2  346 

1  1-51 


9-13 

9-18 
1-80 
0  69 
147 
9-46 


4    6-40 


6-76 
8-80 
7-45 
4-IS 
4-35 
3-42 
3-08 
0  6-71 
0  2-72 
0    4-66 


4-68 
4-2B 


*  The  Pruaalan  coina,  having  1)cen  debaacd  at  different  pcrioda,  vary  in  their  reports.  ^ 

t  This  ia  the  coin  whlcli  la  unlverully  circulated  under  the  name  of  tho  Spaniah  dollar. 

t  Tlie  American  dollars,  and  inferior  silver  pieces  of  Ute  coinage,  vary  In  fineness  from  W.  4  dwts,  to  W.  H  dwts. 


COI 


352 


COI 


Coioi. 


si)ocle  . 


Wirtdifehu Rix  dollar, 

C'opfiitack  . 

HAvr  Indies Kupeo  Hlcca,  colucu  by  tho  Hunt  India  j 

Company  at  ('alciittu j 

Company's  or  Standard 

;     •■  Calcutta  (1818) 

Bonitmy,  neii',  or  Surat  (lsl8). , . . 

Fanam,  Cnnauoro 

ISonibay,  old 

Pondicherry 

Ditto,  double 

Gulden  of  the  Dutch  E.  I.  Co.  (1820) . . . 


A«.y. 


Ui.  dwt. 
W.  1     3 
W.  4    3 

II.    0  13 

Stand. 

Stand. 
\V.  0  Of 
W.  0     U 

I).  0  la 
II.  0   r>f 
w.  I)  a 

W.  0    "I 


Wil|ht. 


D«t.  gt. 
18     1 
4  16| 

Tlli 


8  0 
T  11 
1  lU 

1  in 

1  OJ 
1  18J 
0  22 


SUndard 
Weight. 


Dwt.  gr.  ml. 

16  14  a 

2  10  12 
T  22    0 


8  0  0 
T  10  4 
1  It  10 
1  13  10 
1  1  2 
1  18    2 

0  in   6 


CuOtlQU 

In  Pan 
Silvtr. 


Unlni. 

Ii6)-1 

59  8 

175-8 

105- 

n5» 

164-7 
3i-» 
.15- 
22-* 
SO- 
US-4 


Vnlui  In 

Sttirlinif. 

d. 
214 

8-35 


4 

0 

2    0-54 


11-11 
050 

1101 
4-5 

4 -88 
318 
644 
8  ■7-2 


The  sterlinpr  value  of  the  foreign  coins,  in  the  fore- 
going  tables,  has  been  computeii  from  the  assays  as  fol- 
lows: Let  it  lie  required  to  assign  tho  value,  in  ster- 
ling, of  a  French  double  Louis  d'or  coined  since  178G, 
tli»  assay  master's  report  being  as  follows :  "  Weight, 
9  dwts.  20  grs. ;  a.ssay  W.  14  grs.,"  that  is,  0  ear.  1^ 
grs.  worse  than  the  English  standard.  We  proceed  as 
under : 

From  22  car.  0  gr.  the  fineness  of  English  stauvlard 
gold,  talic  0  cur.  IJ  gr.,  there  remains  21  car.  2i  gr. 
Tlien,  as  22  car.  ;  21  car.  2i  grs.  ; :  !'  dwts.  '20  grs.  :  9 
dwts.  IC  grs.,  tlie  standard  gold  contained  in  the  Louis 
d'or;  and  hence,  as  1  oz.  :  £3  1"».  U'iJ.  ::  9  dwts.  IG 
grs.  :  .£1  I's.  'i<l.,  the  value  of  the  Louis  in  sterling 
money,  i\nd  so  for  any  of  the  other  coins. 

jKwiau  Coins. 

Nanv       d  Proportiofif. 

Geruh 


Ancient  Coiiu. — Wo  subjoin,  for  the  convenience  of 
such  of  our  readers  as  may  at  any  time  have  occasion 
to  consult  worlt.s  in  which  rcferonco  is  made  to  ancient 
coins,  tho  following  tables  of  those  that  were  princi- 
jially  current  among  the  Jews  and  Greelss.  Tliev 
were  calculated  by  Dr.  Arbuthnot  {Tablra  of  Anridil 
Coins,  Weights,  etc.,  4to  ed.,  Lond.,  17.')1),  and  do  not 
differ  materially  from  the  tables  of  Paucton,  wliose 
Afitrologic  (4to  Paris,  17H0)  is  the  most  complete  and 
elaborate  work  that  has  ever  been  publislied  witli  re- 
spect to  ancient  moneys,  weiglits,  and  moasure.i.  At 
tlie  same  time  we  confess  we  should  not  be  disiML^icd  to 
place  much  reliance  on  those  tables,  and  we  liavc  else- 
where stated  our  reasons  for  holding  tlii.s  opinion.— 
KncijC.  Hritannica,  art.  Monkv. 
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Tho  currency  of  France  consists  chiefly  of  gold  ond 
silver,  in  which  larger  payments  are  effected,  and  of 
copper  coini  for  the  smaller  sums. 

It  appears  that  froui  1803  to  ISH  there  we're  coined, 
with  the  cfBgy  of  Napoleon,  at  the  different  mints,  of 
which  there  are  thirteen  in  France,  in  gold  to  the  value 
of  i:22,001,018,  and  in  silver  to  the  value  of  £36,992,602. 
From  1814  to  1828,  the  amount  of  the  coinage  was 
i;i7,081,G35  in  gold,  of  twenty  and  forty  franc  pieces ; 
and  in  silver  tlie  amount  in  pieces  of  five  francs  down 
to  live  sous  was  £315,990,560  bearing  tho  effigy  of  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  On  tho  above  daf!x,  tho 
dmount  of  circulating  specie  in  the  liingdom  was  esti- 
mated, on  tho  1st  of  January,  1828,  at  2,713,731,183 
francs,  equal  in  value  to  £113,072,132  sterling.  The 
gold  and  silver  currency,  prior  to  iho  Revolution  in 
17»9,  was  estimated  at  £87,500,000  sterling.  We  can 
scarcely,  liowevcr,  draw  any  positive  inference  from 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  coined  in  France,  re- 
specting tho  amount  of  specie  actually  circulating,  as 
within  the  last  twenty-seven  years  the  exportation  of 
coin  has  been  freely  permitted.  Thd  coinage  of  France 
lias  accordingly  become  an  article  of  trade ;  and  buU- 
ioa  and  coin  have  been  freely  exported  or  imported. 


according  to  tho  necessities  of  commerce.  For  the  ten 
years  preceding  1830,  the  quantity  of  bullion  imported 
exceeded  tho  quantity  exported  Ijy  £39,089,667. 

The  amount  of  tho  gold  and  silver  coinage  in  France 
for  1853,  with  tho  value  in  franca  and  in  sterling 
money,  was : 


Gold. 

ColDaga. 

Value. 

V«ln«sw»llog 

ij-franc  pieces 

lO-franc  plcoes 

Total  gold .... 

Silver 

Copper  

Nonilwr. 

16,611,500 

1,703,346 

Franc*. 

31'i,830,000 

17,633,463 

12,513,200 
705,336 

17,404,840 

6,090,'.30 

80.809,285 

330,403,463 

20,089,778 

1,974.989 

13,218,636 

803,688 

78,970 

53.304,307 

352.628,180 

14,101,120 

Coinage  nf  the  United  Statei.'—The  Annual  Report 
of  the  Director  of  the  Mint,  for  the  year  1855,  shows 
clearly  the  operation  of  the  parent  Mint  and  all  the 
branches,  as  well  as  of  tho  Apsay  Office  at  New  York, 
for  the  whole  year  of  1855.  It  appears  that  the  total 
coinage  for  the  year  was  over  $50,000,000 ;  and  that 
the  aggregate  coinage  of  the  Mint  and  all  its  branches 
(including  gold  bars),  from  tho  year  1793,  has  been 
$19f!. f''u6,695  82.  The  portions  executed  at  the  parent 
Mint,  and  at  each  branch,  have  been  as  follows : 


MinU. 

Commenced 
Daeinen. 

Coinage,  IStS. 

Total  ColDaee, 
1793(0  end  of  1855. 

Mint,  Lnitod  States,  Philadelphia 

Itmnrli,  New  Orleans 

18.18 
18.T8 
1833 
1864 
18t>4 

$r2,045,'.l62  98 

2,368.600  00 

116,77.^60 

217,936  60 

21,121,752  43 

20,441,813  03 

$377,383,808  87 

67,380,06,5  00 

6,0a0,2G0  00 

4,22i,6-20  60 

3O,8&3,3-.;0  64 

23,329,872  81 

linimh,  Dahlonega 

Itrnnch,  San  Fmnclsco 

A.ssay  omeo,  Now  York 

ToUl 

$66,812,732  99 

$498,860,56682 

The  domestic  production  of  gold,  so  far  as  is  indi- 
cated liv  the  deposits  at  tho  ISlint,  amounts  to  more 
llhin  three  hundred  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
from  the  jear  1793  to  18.5.5,  both  inclusive.  Of  this 
large  sum,  the  gross  product  to  the  end  of  tho  year 
181«  was  littlo  more  tlian  thirteen  millions  of  dollars, 
as  is  shown  by  the  annexed  fable.  To  this  aggregate 
of  tliree  luuidrod  and  twenty-two  millions  of  dollars 
slioiild  lie  added  several  millions  as  tlio  export  from 
Ciillfuniia,  via  ranainu,  to  Southampton,  and  also  tho 
export  to  Cliiiitt  and  elsewhere. 

ST.Ufli;>T  OF  Ci(iLl>  \N11  .SlI.VEB,  OF  nollISTIO  PnODCOTIOtI, 
Dil'OHlTED  ATTIIK  Ml.>T  AM>  IlltANl'ilKS  AND  ABSAV  OlTlCK 

AT  New  Vobk,  from  1804  To  tiik  bnd  of  1865. 


Yean. 

(jold. 

silver. 

18()4-lS-.'7 

I82S1S37 

$110,000  00 

6,0(10,500  00 

7,036,076  00 

890,676  00 

7,079,144  00 

30,938,314  00 

f.0,f)40,612  00 

64,506,960  00 

55,022.OM  no 

67,'2M,lt>8  23 

49,3.'>1,779  11 

$M,482 
6,191 
39,112 
209,263 
38'J,471 
404,494 
417,279 
328,199 
338,053 

18S8-1S47 

1818 

1811) 

18.')il 

IS.')! 

18!>2 

18,':3 

lS6t 

1866 

Total 

$331,(KI2,!i71  34 
8,041,137  00 

$'A'26I,634 

DcJi'ctrc-di'posiU  of  18M. 
Actiiiil  amount  to  IS.'iB 

$822,1161.134  34 

$2,261,534 

Of  this  aggregate,  about  ninety-four  per  cent,  has 
been  produced  liy  California,  namely : 

California  (eight  years) $313,235,602  7T 

North  Carolina $8,282,152  S5 

Georgia 6,488,632  80 

Virginia 1,488,210  60 

South  Carolina 1,164,306  H 

Alabama 19'2,206  92 

Tennessee 80,190  00 

NewMexlco 46,937  00 

Other  sources 04,88100 

17,766,768  BT 

Total $881,002,17134 

Deduct  re-deposits  of  1864 8,041,137  00 

Net  product  of  the  States $322,961713434 

The  gold  mines  of  North  Carolina  are  still  in  work- 
ing order,  with  a  large  outlay  of  capital  for  their  pros- 
ecution ;  bnt  the  average  resnlts  may  be  considered  oa 
not  very  protitablo  to  tho  shareholders. 

The  reduced  coinage  at  Philadelphia  for  1855  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  unavoidable  delays  in  the  repairs  at 
the  Mint,  authcrizvd  by  an  appropriation  made  by 
Congress  for  tills  purpose  in  1855.  These  repairs  and 
alterations  were  commcaccd  19th  July  last,  and  occu- 
pied six  months. 

The  total  value  of  tho  coinago  of  tho  United  States, 
from  the  year  1793  to  1855,  botli  iiichisivo,  has  been 
within  a  fraction  of  five  hundred  millions,  nauielv: 


Mlnti. 

Gold. 

Silver. 

Copper. 

ToUI. 

I'lillmli'lphln 

$295,371,682  66 

30,6.S!i,-.'61  64 

37,8.',0,S65  (10 

4,2J2,(!20  60 

6,690,260  00 

23.3'!9.872  8l 

$80,440v029  90 

104,076  00 

19,666,800  00 

$1,672,190  31 

$377,383,808  87 

80,863,3'26  04 

67,n80,(i66  00 

4,222,026  60 

6,600,200  00 

28,029,872  81 

San  1  nuiclaoo  Urancii,  I'M 

Ni'w  1  irloans        "        1838  18,')6 

(hnrliitte               "        1838  18K) 

Dahlcmi'Ka            "        1,838-1868 

AsBiiy  Olllco.  New  York,  1864 

_            Totals 

$1197.134,464  01 

$IOO,I69,9(MOil 

$1,672,190  31 

$4118,866,666  Si 

For  the  year  1855,  the  aggregate  coinage,  including  line  bars,  was  #56,312,732  99,  namely : 


Minte. 

Oold. 

silver. 

Copper. 
$16,030  7e 

.1116,080  78 

Total. 

nmadclphla 

$10,610,762  14 

20,1,67.677  43 

4f>0,600  00 

217,9.35  TO 

116,778  50 

20,441,818  08 

$1,419,170 

I64,07r- 

1,918,0(H) 

$12,045,!*'.'  93 

21,121,76'/ 43 

2,368.6001)0 

217,036  60 

1 16,7TS  50 

80,441,813  63 

$66,312,782  99 

full  I'rauclsi'o 

Ni'w  ( Irleans 

Cliarldlto 

I'al  loncj^a 

A«««y  Ollicp 

Totals 

$62,706,467  20 

$3,601,246 

COI 
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It  will  appear  from  this  tabular  view  that  the  branch 
Hints  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Charlotte 
could  be  advantageously  dispensed  with.  The  (;old 
coinage  last  year  \t  >'ew  Orleans  was  only  #4&0,5U0, 
and  the  silver,  $1,018,000.  All  this  could  have  been 
done  at  Philadelphia ;  and  now  that  the  parent  Mint 
is  provided  with  new  and  improved  machinery,  all  the 
sliver  coinage  may  as  well  bo  dono  at  that  point. 

It  appears  that  the  annual  coinage  at  tho  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  branches  is  less  than  the  years 
1818-1853— having  declined  from  $1)00,000  in  1852,  to 
$533,000  in  1853.  According  to  a  report  made  by  Mr. 
J.  Phillips  Phenix,  of  the  Coniniittee  on  Commerce, 
to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  September,  1850, 
when  the  coinage  at  these  two  branches  was  double 
what  it  is  now,  the  expcuse  of  coinage  was  estimated 
as  follows : 

At  I'hilndolplila 8-23  per  cent. 

AtNcwOrleanB fl-68       " 

AK.hBrlottc 9-00       " 

AtDahlonega 8-ST       " 

At  tliis  time,  the  percentage  at  the  branch  Mints 
must  bo  greater,  as  the  work  is  less.  Every  dollar 
coined  at  the  Charlotte  and  Dahlonega,  probably  costs 
ten  cents ;  wlicroas  the  raw  material  coulil  l>c  trans- 
ported, at  a  small  cost,  to  Philadelphia  or  New  York. 
The  annual  expense  of  thirty  or  forty  thou.iand  dollars 
for  the  maintenance  of  these  two  Mints  could  well  be 
dispensed  with,  and  the  coinage  executed  at  Philadel- 
phia and  New  York.  In  fact,  the  heavy  expense  in- 
curred by  the  government  for  the  support  of  the  Mint 
at  New  Orleans  is  entirely  superfluous.  The  receipts 
of  gold  at  that  (luarter  are  now  too  small  to  re((uire  tho 
further  working  of  a  Mint  there. 

The  Director  of  tlii^  Mint,  in  his  report  recently 
made,  alludes  to  recent  improvements  in  machinery 
which  are  calculated  to  facilitate  coinage  operations, 
and  to  produce  more  highly  tinished  pieces,  namely  : 
"  In  the  coinage  of  half  eagles  particularly,  we  shall 
be  materially  aided  by  a  very  ivmarkable  machino 
lately  invented.  *  ♦  •  This  machine  was  manufac- 
tured at  Paris,  and  has  been  introduced  into  the  Mint 
there,  ond  one  of  similar  powers  is  also  employed  in 
the  Mint  of  England.  The  one  imported  for  the  United 
States  Mint  is  adapted  to  the  half  eagle  only.  It  is 
justly  regarded  as  a  triumph  of  nicchanism." 

The  largely  increased  production  of  ({old  in  Austra- 
lia and  California,  of  late  years,  has,  of  course,  stimu- 
lated the  workings  of  tho  Mints  of  foreign  countries. 
The  coinage  may  be  fairly  estimated  at  about  two  hun- 
dred millions  of  dollars  annually  in  gold,  fifty  millions 
in  silver,  and  nearly  one  million  in  copper.     We  find 


the  annexed  summary  of  foreign  coinage  for  the  year 
1853,  the  latest,  to  which  we  add  that  of  the  United 
States  for  the  same  year,  all  reduced  to  sterling : 

SlKMABT  OF  THE  COIHAOK  OF  TARIorS  MINTS  TOBOtODOrT 
Till  AVOBLI)  IN  TIIK  YlAB  1863. 


CountriM. 


Oreat  Britain . 

France 

Spain 

Prussia 

Austria 

United  State;. 

India 

Totals... 


£11.0K2,S91 
13,218,586 


surer. 


£701,644 

SOB  588 

360,724 

10,014 

1,567,486 

1,816,514 

4.1.'40,000 

A.'U,6»4,860 


£W".  I       Total. 


X!P,073£12,663,00S 

78,990     14,101.120 

360,724 

■■■•  131,300 

2,586,185 

13,412!    12,871,707 

63,000,     4.426,600 

£165.081  ii47, 130,651) 


The  act  of  Congress  to  create  new  silver  coins  and 
to  reduce  the  weight  of  tho  old  denominations,  has  had 
a  good  effect  in  providing  the  country  with  an  abund- 
ance of  the  small  coins,  and  the  new  act  passed  by  Con- 
gross  in  February,  I80T,  and  now  in  force,  will  have 
the  cfVcct  to  drive  out  of  circulation  the  old  and  de- 
preciated Spanish  coins  that  have  for  many  years  been 
in  use. 

Tho  Act  of  Congress  of  Februarj-,  1857,  in  reference 
to  the  Coinage,  will  produce  a  very  desirable  reform 
in  our  currency  of  silver  and  copper  coins.  The  new 
act  authorizes  the  creation  and  distribution  of  a  new 
cent,  which  relieves  us  of  a  hitherto  ponderous  coin— 
tlic  comparative  weights  being  as  follows :  Art  of  .lan- 
uary  18,  1837,  168  grains ;  Act  of  February,  1867,  72 
grains  ;  dirtcrence,  Itti  grains.  The  former  acts  of  Con- 
gress did  not  make  copptr  mini  a  legal  tender ;  and  it 
has  been  dl-sputed  as  to  what  amount  they  were  re- 
ceivable for  debts ;  nor  docs  the  new  act  make  them 
legal  tenders  for  any  sum.  The  new  cent  may  be  read- 
ily distinguished  in  the  dark  from  the  current  silver 
coin.  It  presents  about  the  same  surface  as  the  ten-cent 
piece,  but  in  about  double  the  thickness  with  a  smooth 
edge  ;  whereas  the  ten-cent  piece  has  a  milled  edge. 

With  tlie  aid  of  the  twenty  millions  of  dolliira  in 
small  silver  coins  executed  since  the  act  of  Marcli  ii, 
1853,  and  the  coinage  of  two  or  three  millions  more 
annually,  for  the  n^-xt  few  years,  tho  country  will  be 
liberally  provided  with  small  silver  coins,  that  will 
not  only  enter  into  general  circulation  and  cfloct  tlio 
purposes  intended,  but  they  will  not  be  liable  to  be 
used  for  the  arts  and  manufactures,  their  legal  vnluo 
being  about  ten  per  cent,  beyond  that  of  their  intrinsic 
value  as  metal. 

According  to  a  careful  table  prepared  for  the  Augs- 
burg Allyemiine  Xeitting,  publi.shed  April  IC,  185C,  the 
following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  gold  and  sil- 
ver that  has  been  extracted  during  various  periods 
from  the  birth  of  Christ  down  to  the  year  1805 : 


Vhti. 

bold. 

Bilvur. 

V.lu.. 

Value. 

From  A. 11.  to  1402 

Kilo. 

«,1V3,711 

3,8A<t,4t<7 

27(1,100 

860,514 

8.^«,^".B 

1,615,664 

Kilo. 
l.l,fi«2,107 
137,0(Mi,S30 
0,237,414 
10,715,023 
3,018.411 
4,064,302 

Franrt. 
20,45ll,(K)0,000 
4O,5'i3,(ltKI,0Ort 
2,i!88,(m(l,0flO 
fl,5<.lH,oOO,000 
1,803,1100,000 
fl,. ■175,000,000 

Ilollan. 

4,B'.ll.H0(l,0O0 

8,101  |W(I,(KI0 

457,iiilo,(K)ll 

l,ill'.i,ni«l.(lOO 

2(i(i,(;(i<i.ii(io 

1,275,0()0,0(K) 

"      1402  to  1810 

"      IslO  to  IS'.'D 

"      1S25  to  1»48 

"     1848  to  1861 

"      1861toiS66 

Tot.d 

.... 

81,040,000,000 

10,200,200,0(10 

pnonrcTioN  of  ooi.n  in  thf,  vNirnn  states. 

PTATrjiitKT  or  CnLo,  op  DoMrsTir  I'nonDcTioK,  dkiositki)  at  tiii!  Mint  anii  lliiANiniBB  to  tub  oi.ose  of  tii«  Y'kab  1686. 


Vun. 

■  Philadelphia. 

San  FraarlMo. 

'  No»  Uilaaiia 

rharlollo,  N  C 

nahliilitKa,(la. 

NewVotk.' 

T.il«l«. 
$110,0110(1(1 

1804-1847. , 

1)11 10,1100  (HI 

.... 

1828-18.17. . 

5,06a,t>(IO  (lO 

5,0(i;i,5(HI  (III 

1838-1847.. 

2,6'.'3,fl41  00 

$119.6  9  00 

$1,673,718  00 

J3,218,017  00 

.... 

7,fiilf>.07.M'0 

1S4S 

241,644  00 

i2,69.'i  no 

370,78.'.  00 

271,75:100 

S9(i,(l"5  (111 

1840 

6,767,002  (10 

, , , . 

677,180  00 

B0O.732  00 

244,131  (HI 

7,0711, 144  (111 

l»-ftO 

8l,7n0.u06  00 

.... 

4,5s0,021  00 

H20,'.'«0  00 

247,698  00 

3n,93S.;ii4  oil 

1861 

47,ft74,620  00 

. , .  • 

8.770,722  Oi) 

316,(161  00 

379,300  (HI 

.  >  •  . 

6«,.Mii,«l'.'0il 

1862 

40,821, COO  00 

• , ,  • 

11,777,784  00 

430,1100  00 

470,78:i  00 

t)4,f>(Hi,!i(i:i  (HI 

IBM 

52,W7,<.iai  00 

2,006,678  00 

305,157  00 

452,'21I0  (K) 

55,622,0(>1  Oil 

1S64 

3ft7'3,3r)8  00 

$10,842,281  48 

981,511  00 

213,6(16  00 

280,225  (HI 

$0,227,177  00 

57,'.'r.s,iM'j;i 

1866 

2.091.407  6.'i 

20.860,437  20 

411,517  24 
r^l,3!l7,709  44 

216,»sS  na 
!p,4iW.''8«  80 

1 16,062  07 

25,054,686  11 

49,.1.M,771I11 

Total.... 

t233,;.54,l7U  Oi) 

I|IH1,702,718  48 

If6,d86,8i;4  07 

$34,281,803  11 

$331,1102,271  ;i4 
.  8,041,187  0(1 

Iledurt  re-dptHialu  of  1854 

Actual  an 

ntint  of  domeiti 

c  Kold  dcpoalttiil 

$324,961,134  34 

Gold,  Silyxb,  a 
Cuina. 


UuLL  Colffa  or 
Double  eagle  , . 

Eaglo 

Ualf-eagle 

Tbrco  dollard . , 

Siiartcr-eagle,. 
ollor 

SiLTia  CoiMa  OP 

Dollar 

llair-doDar.... 
Qii»r!er-dollar . 

Dime 

lluir-dime 

lliree  cents  . , , 

Copplk  Coi 

Cent (1837* .... 

Half-cent 

Now  cent  (1867), 

COINAt 

GOLn  AND  SlLVl 
ST,tTBS  IN  THE 
IS   1792,    ANII   1 

Mints  and  tiii 
ijruanization 


Yean. 


1793  to  1795  . 

1TO6 

I7'.17 

17113 

I7SI9 

ISOO 

1801 

I8112 

19113 

IS114 

IS115 

I8IM 

1*17 

MIS 

1509 

ISIO 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

ISI5 

ISIO 

1817 

1818 

1819 

|18-.'0 

ihJl 

il*'2 

\\m 

!lS24 

IISJ,') 


I'^.'d. 
ii'n., 

'18.'8. 
IS.D., 
KTO. 
1831,, 
l932. . 
1333.. 
1834., 
1835.. 


|1S37.... 
il833, ... 

1841 

iMi.;;; 

18«. . , . 
is«..., 

!I814  .,, 
'IW.,, 
1816. . . '. 
1817.., 
1848. . , . 
184!l 


1«BL  , . 

1851...  

ISB2.     

19,1:1     

i»t..i!!.'!'..'!.' 

I8W  (til  ,sc|i.  iib) 

„?' ""  ^OV- 110) 
'*)I  (lo  Sep  BO) 

^ToUl 

"y  on  act  . 
"fo  rucolvablp  I 
«n(l  several  ullil 
« the  followin  J 


/.^^ 
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GoiD,  SurBB,  Awn  Coppkb  Coins  or  Tins  Uniibd  Status. 

viila«r' 


bULL  CuiNt  ov  18fi&-*66. 

Double  caglo 

Eaglo 

llalf-c'aglu 

Tlireo  doUarii 

Suartcr-esgle 
oUar 

8ILTHB  Cositi  or  lB&fi-'6fl. 

Dollar 

Half-dollar 

Quart<:r-dollar 

Diino 

lliilf-dime , 

Tlirco  conts 

Corpik  CoiNK, 

Cent(183Tj 

Iltlf-ceiit , 

Ncvf  cent  (185T) 


BUndard  Wilght. 


•flOO 
•900 

•noo 

■900 
•flOO 
•900 

•900 
•900 
•900 
•900 
•900 
•900 


Oialu. 

616^ 

S68' 

129- 
77^4 
645 
28  3 

412^6 

192  • 
90- 
S8^4 
192 
11  •M 

IflS- 
84^ 
1i- 


Dollara. 
2U^0(I 
10^00 
500 
3  00 
2^50 
lOO 

1^00 
•50 
•25 
•10 
■00 
•03 

•01 

■005 

•01 


COINAGE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 
fioLP  AND  Silver  Coinagk  at  tub  Mint  or  tub  United 
States  in  the  bkveeal  Vbarb  kkdh  its  Estaiilisiihent, 
IS  17M,  AND  including  the  C'oinaob  ov  the  1Iran>;ii 
Mints  and  the  Assay  Ofkior  (New  York),  from  their 
oruanization  to  (ieptbmiikb  3  ),  is'lt. 


Ye*rB, 


i;93  to  1T95  . . 

\m 

IWT 

ins 

iw 

181)0 

1801 

\m 

lSil3 

1S'I4 

18115 

ISOt! 

1*11 

I'W 

Km 

BIO 

1811 

181'2 

1S13 

isu 

1818 

ISIO 

1811 

1818 

1919 

18-JO 

ll'JI 

Wi 

ilS'S 

|IS24 

|iai') 

ls!i) 

1837 

!l9;8 

jlS.D 

K10 

1831 

ji»3'2 

|1S33 

1834 

1835 


Hold. 


1S3T.. 

1833.. 

I'vW.. 

1841 

IMI.. 

l«4'i. , 

I84J.. 

1844  . 

1845.. 

1816. . 

1817.. 

1848.. 

Hiti 

l»5.l. . 

18M.. 

1852.. 

I9.">:i 

ID.-)! 

I8f>8  (111  Sii|i.  lib) 
I'M  (loHcp.  :|0) 
IS.'i7  (to  Sup 

Total. 


30; 


Uollani.  I'll. 
71,495  00 
102,727  50 
103,422  .M 
206,010  00 
213,'J85  "'I 
317.700  00 
422,670  00 
4'23,illO  00 
25S,377  50 
2fiS,ll42  50 
170,307  50 
324,505  Oil 
437.495  00 
2^4.605  00 
109,37.')  00 
511,435  00 
4  i7,U0ft  00 
290.435  00 
477,140  00 
77,2TO  00 
8,175  00 


242.940  0!) 

25,^,616  00 

1,319,030  IHI 

189,:;'.'6  00 

83,1180  00 

72, 4^.'5  00 

93,200  00 

1.'>(1,3'>5  00 

9'2,245  OK 

13l,r)05  00 

1-40,146  00 

29,^,717  Oil 

(•.13,10,',  00 

714,^270  01) 

79S.436  00 

1I7'>,.'>.'>0  00 

3,954,270  01) 

2,  ISO,  175(H) 

4,13.^70l)00 

1,I48.3(X5  0() 

1,809,69.'>00 

1,375,70  lO'l 

l,fl»l),Si)>fl) 

1,102,0)7  50 

1,833.170  50 

8  3I2.7S7  50 

5.4.N,23  )  00 

3.75i!,447  50 

4.034,177  50 

2(l.'J2l,3S5  0i) 

8.775  512  51) 

!).1M)7,701  t.il 

31.981,7:18  50 

fl-',0|.4,492  511 

50S40.1H7  50 

ri,'.,'2i:i,9l)0  94 

52,i)i>4,595  47 

41,106,557  93 

5s.934i,89;i  41 

4S,437,I)IU  ill 


Aitgregate. 


SUvor. 

Dollan.    CIS. 

370,083  SO 
79,077  50 
12,591  .15 

330,291  00 

4-23,515  00 

2'24,29il  00 
T4,75S  00 
6^,343  00 
87,118  00 

100,840  .',0 

149,3S8  50 

471,319  00 

597,448  75 

084,300  00 

707,370  00 

088.773  50 

003.340  00 

814,0-29  50 

020,951  50 

501,087  60 
17,308  Oi) 
28,575  7.' 

6117,783  5i) 
1,070,454  5i) 
1,140,000  0;) 

501,0,80  70 

W5,7«-2  45 

805.800  .'lOi 

8'.15,550  00 
1,75-2,477  00 
l,f>04  5s3  00 
2,002,090  00 
2,809,21)0  00 
],, 575,01 10  00 
l,9i)4,678  0i) 
2,495,400  (K) 
3,175,600  00 
2.579,000  00 
2.75:),IK)i)  IH) 
3.415,002  00 
3,44:1.0)3  0) 
8,000,100  00 
2,0.10,010  00 
2,315,-259  00 
2,098,030  00 
1,712.178  00 
1,115875  00 
2,3'i5,750  00 
3,7'22,25)(H) 
2,'235,r>50  Oil 
1,873.200  00 
2.5'.8,580  00 
2,374,4.0  00 
2,o4i),050  OO! 

2,1 14.95)  0:)|  11,I2!.7II  Ml 
l,8fl(),llM)00i  33.817.8,18.^1 
774,397  OI)i  03.;i88.s8;)  5') 
99'.i.41()  IH)  57,845.5',i7  W) 
9,077,571  00  04,'291.477  94 
8,619,270  1)0  00,713.806  47 
2,89I',745  001  44,060.31)2  9:i 
b,,'t47,070  49|  «4.28;i.|i63  90 

8,875,008  Oil  61,813.572  32 

49'i,880,40a  )l0|IO8.275.()83  4o;o(l|,|fKS:4Hii"j(i 


Ugllan.    CU. 

44 ',108  80 

181,895  (10 

110.013  1>6 

635,901  00 

036,800  Oi 

542,050  00 

497,3'i8  00 

491,063  00 

845,4115  50 

353,1' 83  00 

319.7.'>6  00 

79,5,824  00 

1,084,943  76: 

968,'.i0,')  OOJ 

870,751  OJ 

1,140,208,50 

l,100,'245O0 

1,104,404  50 

1,0'.I8,()91  50 

038,957  60 

20,483  00 

28.576  75 

607,783  69 

1,313,394  50 

1,398,016  IM) 

1,820.710  70 

1,016  087  46 

894,780  5(1 

967,975  00 

1,845,077  00 

1,720,91)8  00 

2,094,3,!.')  00 

3,000,705  00 

1,715745(10 

2,290,295  50 

3,13S,5IV'>00 

3,s8;),.iT0  00 

3,377,4:15  00 

3.737,6f)0  00 

7,809,272  00 

5,(l'29,178(m 

7,741,800  00 

3,244  815  IK) 

4,124.845  00 

3,474,396  00 

3,402,980  IH) 

2,217,972  W 

4.158,920  511 

V2,l)25,087  W) 

7,0(13,780  IHI 

6.629,047  .Ml 

6,6)2,757  W) 

82,695,835  00 

5915.502  fill 


Hy  on  act  of  CoiiRrcss,  :  Tlio  old  Spanish  coins 
nro  riMijivalilp  at  tlio  Truasury  of  the  UiiUeil  iStatcs 
and  sovoral  offices,  at  tlio  Post^fflcoi  and  Land-offlcos, 
«t  tl)B  following  rates : 


Quarter-dollar 20  (tents. 

Kighth-QollRi' 10  cents.     ', 

Sixteenth-dollar 6  cents. 

[/I'uf  by  the  sixth  section,  the^wUl  be  receivable  at  2d, 
12i,  and  6i  cents,  leipectively,  in  exchange  for  the  new 
Cfn/s.] 

2.  Such  old  coins  "  shall  not  again  be  paid  out  or 
put  in  circulation,  hut  shall  be  recoined  at  the  Mint" 
for  distribution. 

3.  All  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency  of  for- 
eign gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  same  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  for  debts,  are  repealed ;  hut  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  Director  of  the  Mint  to  cause  ossays 
to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of  such  foreign  coins  as 
may  be  known  to  our  commerce,  to  determine  their 
overage  weight,  fineness,  and  value,  and  to  embrace 
in  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the  results  thereof. 

4.  The  standard  weight  of  the  cent  shall  be  seventy- 
two  grains;  composed  of  88  per  cent,  of  copper  and  12 
per  cent,  of  nickel ;  and  tho  coinage  of  the  half-cent 
shall  l>e  discontinued. 

6.  Autliorizos  tho  Treasurer  of  the  Mint  tr  purchase 
tlic  materials  necessary  for  tho  coinage  of  the  new  cent. 

C.  It  shall  bo  lawful  to  pay  out  tho  said  tent  at  the 
Mi)it  in  exchange  for  any  of  tho  gold  ond  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States,  anil  also  in  exchange  for  the  for- 
mer copper  coins  issued ;  and  to  transmit  parcels  of  the 
said  cents,  from  time  to  time,  to  the  assistant  treasurers 
and  other  ofiicors  for  exclmnge ;  and  it  shall  also  bo 
lawful  for  the  space  of  two  years  from  the  passage  of 
this  act,  ami  no  lorujer,  to  pay  out  at  tho  Mint  tho  cents 
aforesaid  for  tlie  fractional  parts  of  the  dollar  herein 
before  named  nt  their  nominal  value  of  twenty-five, 
twelve  and  a  hrlf,  and  six  and  a  qua  ter  cents  respect- 
ively. 

7.  Hereafter  the  Director  ot  ;ho  Mint  shoU  make 
his  Annual  Keport  up  to  tho  30th  June  (instead  of  Blst 
Decemlier,  as  heretofore),  so  that  tlio  results  of  the 
year's  operations  may  appear  in  tho  Annual  Koport  of 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

In  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Director  of  tho  Mint  of 
the  United  States  for  1857,  he  says  :  "As  my  Report  in 
January  last  presented  a  statement  of  the  operation." 
for  the  year  ISiilj,  this  Report  will  embrace  tho  operj- 
tions  since  that  time,  namely,  from  the  lirst  day  of 
January  to  the  30th  of  June,  a  period  of  six  months. 

"  For  the  purpo.ie  of  exhibiting  in  a  condensed  form 
tho  entire  operations  of  tho  Mint  and  its  branches,  I 
present  tlio  annexed  summary  statement.  It  emliraces 
tlio  amount  of  gold  and  silver  b^-Uion  operated  upon 
from  the  time  of  their  respective  organizations  to  tho 
30th  of  Juno,  1857; 

Mint  of  the  Uiilti-d  States,  established  1 1'.'S. .  $304,806,449  f  1 
llmiichMlntatNewDrloana,  "  18,')3..  69,4'23,415liO 
Uriiiieli  Mint  at  Diihloiiflga,  "  183S..  5,S'26,747  00 
llr.incli  .Mint  Ht  Charlotte,  "  1839..  4,)03.C5;i  10 
Itrundi  Mint  nt  Snn  Kranclsco  "  ia54. ,  71,909,473  •■•? 
Atsiiy  Onico  at  Niw  York  "  18&*--  _5!y!l}  •'?•!?  ?? 
Tolnl $688,01ir,T88  17 

"Of  tl'is  amount  there  has  boon  reoiivcd  si'icc  tlic 
1st  of  January,  184',»,  of  native  gold,  thd  production  of 
the  United  States,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  mid  two 
millions  of  dollars.  If,  in  addition  to  thii  sum,  Wu 
add  the  gold  produced  from  Australia  and  other  foreign 
countries  during  thi-  same  period,  which  may  be  stated 
to  be  aboi't  fwf  hundred  millions  of  dollnvs,  and  the 
production  of  silver  hii'.lion  from  all  sour;es,  which  is 
at  tlio  rale  of  about  forty  milli'ins  per  r.nuiim,  it  will 
lio  seen  (Imt  wilhiii  tiiis  comiiaratively  brief  period  the 
worM's  supply  of  the  preoioiis  metals  has  been  increased 
to  the  extent  of  twelve  hundred  and  fiirly-two  millions 
of  dollars."— Further  information  on  Coins  and  Coin- 
A(iK  may  lie  obtained  by  reference  to  tlie  QiiarlrHi/  Hev., 
Ixxii.  nil;  Xorlh  Americnn  Kevicv;  Ivl.  208  ((j.  V, 
AiiAMS);  Hunt's  }fnrhants'  Magnzine,  v.  870,  vil.  ■2117, 
iv.  434;  Dk  Hdw's  W(.'riVM',il.281  ;  Hankers'  Mugarine, 
vol.  X.  (Professor  Dk  Mokoan);  Manual  of  Coins,  liy 
EcKFBLUT  and  Du  Hots,  of  United  States  Mint, 
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Coir,  a  speclas  of  yarn  manoflitttired  out  of  the 
hask  of  cocoa-nut8.  The  husks  being  steeped  in  -wa- 
ter, the  drj-  dusty  substance  mixed  with  the  fibres  is 
separated.  These  are  afterward  spun  into  yam,  and 
manufactured  into  cordage,  that  is  deemed  by  some 
superior  to  that  made  of  lumyi.  The  goodness  of  coir 
depends  on  the  fineness  of  the  filaments,  and  on  their 
being  ut  a  bright  yellow  color.  About  2,500,000  lbs. 
weight  are  annually  exported  from  Ceylon,  principally 
to  Calcutta,  and  other  ports  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is 
also  prepared  in  the  Maldivo  Islands,  and  many  other 
places ;  and  is  very  extensively  used  throu,^(hont  the 
East. — Bertolacci's  Cri/lon;  Bull's  Commerce  of 
Bengal,  (tc. 

Coke,  or  Cook,  charred  pit><;oal,  prepared  for  the 
smelting  of  iron  o.  >  l>y  igniting  the  coals  piled  up  in 
long  ridges  in  tho  open  air,  and  closing  in  the  cinders 
with  earth  when  brought  to  a  glowing  red  heat.  Fur 
the  use  of  the  manufacturers,  the  method  hitherto  most 
in  practice  has  been  to  bum  the  small  or  screened  coal 
in  conical  ovens,  built  of  tire-stone  or  brick,  tho  floor 
being  generally  about  6  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  oven 
8  feet  high,  while  an  aperture  of  18  inches  diameter  is 
left  at  the  top.  The  small  coal  is  thrown  in  to  the 
depth  of  15  inches  or  more,  and  then  ignited.  The 
oven  door  is  at  first  kept  opun,  and  the  hole  at  the  top 
left  uncovered  till  the  mass  is  red  hot.  The  door  is 
then  closed,  and  by  degrees  the  hole  at  the  top  is  cov- 
ered over  with  two  large  fiat  st«ncs,  gradually  ap- 
proaching each  other,  when  the  whole  h  left  to  cool. 
When  sufficiently  cooled,  it  is  drawn  out  with  long  iror. 
rakes,  and  the  mass  is  found  to  have  a.ssumcd  a  rude 
columnar  arrangement.  The  oven  is  immediately 
charged  again  with  small  coal,  which  tho  heat  remain- 
ing in  the  fioo'  is  found  sufficient  to  ignite,  and  so  the 
operation  goes  on.  In  both  the  above  ways  good  cokes 
are  made,  but  the  -olatile  j)io<luct8  are  lost.  To  save 
these,  I.,ord  Dundonald  profioscd  to  bum  the  couls  in 
u  close  furnace,  to  Virhich  he  adapted  an  apparatus  fur 
conveying  the  coal-tar,  with  the  ammoni.'xcul  ))rod- 
ucts,  into  pruper  recipients.  Al)Out  the  ^unie  time, 
Baron  Von  Hoak,  a  German,  constmcted  works  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Newcastle  for  distilling  the  small 
coal  in  large  cast-iron  cylinders  upon  the  plan  which 
has  smce  been  adopted  in  the  gos-wo/kr,  except  that 
tie  soot  from  the  furnace  fires  is,  at  Newcastle,  during 
a  certain  period  of  the  combustion,  before  any  gray 
ashes  have  begun  to  arise,  conveyed  into  a  chamlier 
contrived  for  the  purpose,  and  collected  for  lamp-lilack. 
It  is  a  cur<ous  circumstance,  and  illustrative  of  the 
changes  which  the  carboniferous  structure  undergoes, 
that  the  coal  increases  in  bulk  by  getting  rid  of  its 
gas  ;  eight  sacks  of  coal  will  yield  ten  sacks  of  coke. 

One  of  the  curiositii'S  in  coke  is  that,  although  so 
granular  in  ap|>caranc< ,  some  of  the  particles  have  al- 
most the  hardness  of  ttie  diamond,  and  are  found  fit- 
ted for  cutting  glass. — K.  B. 

Colliery,  a  |>Iace  where  coal  is  found  in  s*ratified 
maiuii's,  and  excavated  by  manual  labor,  and  oumniun- 
ly  brought  to  the  surfiicu  by  mcohantcal  |.iuwer.  The 
exact  date  when  ccal  began  to  be  useil  as  a  fuel  is  not 
very  certain ;  tho  apjwBranee,  if  not  the  use  of  the 
mineral,  must  huvo  been  known  fur  a  long  time  in 
district'  where  tho  deposit  was  naturally  exposed ; 
•nd,  iv  '  ling  to  some  authorities,  't  is  nicntiuned  as 
hav.^n  .  i«o<'.  .•  K'.'and  ju  the  ninth  century, 
862.  Ill  .',.;'  K,\'.\z  life.  '%  »''.  granted  the  privilege 
of(li((gingcoalr ':  -'tain  pa. •!  s  in  Newcastle.  .Seven 
yen's  afterwan.  .  ^  lad  bccunie  an  article  of  expi  rt 
uul  w«a 
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famons  city  of  London  petttloaed  tho  Parliament  of 
England  against  two  nuisance)  or  offensive  commodi- 
ties, which  were  likely  to  com?  into  great  use  and  es- 
teem; and  that  was,  Newcastle  ooals,  in  regard  of  their 
stench,  etc. ;  and  hops,  in  regar  1  they  would  spoyle 
tho  taste  of  drinck,  and  endanger  v'le  people."  In  Bel- 
gium tho  earliest  reference  to  coal  w.^s  in  1198  or  1200 
in  the  county  uf  Li6ge,  where,  according  to  tradition 
a  blacksmith  was  tho  first  to  use  it  as  flicl.  In  France 
the  p'.'ccise  period  of  its  i\doptiou  as  a  substitute  for 
wood  IS  not  ascertained.  Tho  commencement  of  its 
use  in  Paris  was  in  1520,  tho  coal  being  drawn,  not 
from  tho  mines  of  France,  but  from  tho  collieries  of 
Newcastle.  In  Scotland  cool  was  known  and  used 
probably  at  a  very  early  date.  We  are  informed  by 
Chalmers,  the  antiquary,  that  coal  was  worked  at 
Bo'ness  bj  William  do  Verepont  before  tho  end  of  tbo 
twelfth  century,  and  that  a  tenth  of  the  coals  was  paid 
to  tho  monks  of  Ilolyrood  House.  It  is  more  curious 
j  however,  than  important  hero,  to  trace  the  date  when 
mineral  coal  was  first  used  as  a  fuel.  The  earliest  cin- 
I  ployment  of  it  in  England  in  the  manufacture  of  iron 
I  was  in  1713,  at  Colebruokdalo,  in  Scotland,  about  the 
commencement  of  tlio  eighteenth  century,  and  iu 
France  in  1782. — E.  B.     See  Coal. 

Collleion  (Fr.  Abordage'),  in  a  general  sense,  is 
the  act  of  any  two  or  more  bodies  coming  forcibly  to- 
gether; but  in  commercial  navigation  it  means  the 
shock  of  two  ships  coming  into  sudden  and  violent  con- 
tact at  8  .1,  by  which  one  or  lioth  may  be  more  or  less 
injured.     From  tl.o  great  increase  of  navigation,  the 
risk  of  accidents  by  collision  at  sea  has  been  propor- 
tionally augmented.     And  it  is,  therefore,  of  much  im- 
portance, 1st,  to  adopt  such  measures  as  may  be  moat 
likely  to  prevent  their  occurrence ;  and,  2d,  todetcrniiuc 
I  by  whom  a  loss,  when  it  docs  occur,  sho\ild  bo  liornc. 
i      III  regard  to  the  first  and  most  essential  of  these  ol)- 
j  jects,  it  is  cfl'ectcd,  in  jiart  ul  least,  liy  whatever  con- 
j  tributes  to  tho  general  improvement  and  security  of 
navigation.     At  common  law,  every  master  of  u  thip 
j  is  bound  to  keep  n  jiroper  watch  nt  tea,  espeiiullj-  in 
!  channels  much  frequGnted  by  shipping,  and  to  use 
!  every  ])recaution  to  avoid  coming  into  coiituct  with 
uthcr  vessels.     But  this  matter  has  been  judged  tun 
,  im]x)rtant  to  be  left  wholly  to  depend  on  the  goo<l  sense 
i  and  care  of  indi^'iduals  ;  ond  with  u  view  to  tlie  secur- 
ing of  attention  to  the  subject,  and  to  the  obviiitiiif,'  of 
i  the  confusion  that  would  unavoidably  arise  were  shifi- 
inasters  left  to  follow  their  own  ideas  with  respect  to 
it,  rules  and  regulations  have  been  laid  down  in  regard 
to  the  courses  to  lie  steered  when  ships  are  passing  each 
other,  tho  signi'ls  to  bo  made  during  fogs,  the  nunilier 
and  description  of  the  lights  to  be  exhibited  at  night, 
and  other  particulars.     In  1840,  the  Trinity  House,  in 
Great  Britain,  proniulgutcd  a  rule  of  this  .sort ;  and 
though  not  ill  itself  law,  masters  not  ooinplying  with 
its  instructions  were  held  to  be  guilty  of  miseumanlilic 
conduct,  and  tho  owners  were  made  responsllile  for 
ti  0  cunscquences,     licgulations  similar  to  those  con- 
tained in  the  Trinity  rlile  have  since  lici  n  eii.\cted  by 
the  Ix'gislatur?.     As  there  I.i  no  especial  statute  law'in 
the  I'nited  States,  we  follow  in  a  measure  the  decisions 
of  tho  English  courts,  and  ore  governed  by  the  prece- 
dents they  have  established.— .See  Kknt's  ^Vwim.,  Lect. 
Xl.VII.  "  The  existhig  English  statute  law  uii  the  »iib- 
ject  i3  embodied  in  tho  following  clauses  of  tho  ICn- 
glish  Morcontilo  Shipping  Act  of  1861,  17  ond  18  Vict, 
c.  101 : 

lieiniMiotu  ru  la  Lighlt  and  Fog  ,Si.i7««l«.— The  followlnR 
rales' slmll  lie  olmcnod  witli  rcRanl  „)  llRhts  and  foR  aignnls; 
vIf..  :  I.  The  Adniintlty  slmli  fVoin  time  to  time  niskc  rr|,'uln- 
tlons  n'qiilrint;  the  rihlbltlon  of  such  lights,  hj  hiidi  -Insios 
of  slil.is,  wlictlier  stoim  cr  sslllnR  :,!.lp«,  within  suHi  plurcs 
and  under  such  clrciiinsttnccs  as  tlh,"  think  til,  and  may  fl-oni 
time  to  time  revoke,  al'er,  or  vary  the  same.  2.  Tho  Adiul- 
rally  may.  If  they  think  (It,  mnko  regulations  requiring  tlii!  use 
of  such  fh(t  ugnali,  by  such  classes  of  ships,  whether  steam  or 
sailing  shliw,  within  such  places  and  undur  suoh  clrcurasUnoei 
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tsthcy  think  lit,  and  mtjr  from  time  to  time  revoke,  alter,  or 
vary  the  same.  3.  All  regulations  made  in  pursuance  of  thit 
tection  shall  bo  published  In  the  London  Uazette,  siid  shall 
como  Into  opotatlon  on  a  day  to  bo  named  In  the  Gazette  in 
«hich  they  are  published,  and  the  Admiralty  shall  cause  all 
gach  regulations  to  be  priuted,  and  shall  fhmish  a  copy  thereof 
to  any  owner  or  master  of  a  ship  who  applies  for  the  same,  and 
produclion  of  the  Gaaette  containing  such  regulations  shall  be 
efficient  evidence  of  the  due  making  and  purport  thereof  4, 
All  owners  and  masters  shall  be  bo^md  to  take  notice  of  the 
sunc,  and  shall,  so  long  as  the  samo  continues  in  force,  exhibit 
sncb  lights,  and  use  such  fog  signals,  at  such  times,  within 
such  places,  in  such  manner,  and  under  such  circumstances 
IS  sro  enjoined  by  such  regulations,  and  shall  not  exhibit  any 
otiier  lights  or  use  any  other  fog  slgnalp,  and  in  care  of  default 
tlic  muster,  or  the  owner  of  the  ship,  if  it  appears  that  he  was 
in  fault,  shall  for  each  occasion  upon  which  such  regulations 
are  infringed  incur  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £20. 

Itulc  as  to  Ships  meeting  each  o<A<!r.— Whenever  any  ship, 
whether  a  steam  or  sailing  ship,  proceeding  in  one  direction, 
raccla  another  ship,  whether  a  steam  or  sailing  ship,  proeocd- 
in;  in  another  direction,  so  that  if  both  shipc  were  to  continue 
Ihcir  respective  courses  they  would  pass  so  near  as  to  involve 
my  riek  of  a  collision,  the  helms  of  both  ships  shall  hu  put  to 
^<irt  so  us  to  pass  on  the  port  side  of  each  other ;  and  this  rule 
shall  be  obeyed  by  all  steamships  and  by  all  sailing  ships, 
whether  on  the  port  or  starboard  tack,  and  whether  close- 
limlcd  or  not,  unless  tho  circumstances  of  the  ease  are  such  as 
lo  render  a  departure  from  the  rule  necessary  In  order  tt*  nvold 
immediate  danger,  and  subject  also  to  the  proviso  that  due  re- 
gani  sliall  be  had  to  the  dangers  of  navigation,  and,  as  regards 
uiling  ships  on  tho  starboard  tack  close-hauled,  to  the  kecp- 
ini!  such  ships  under  command.  iJiifc  /or  Steamers  in  nar- 
rm  Channels. — Every  st«amsliip,  when  navigating  any  nar- 
row clmnnel,  shall,  whenever  it  is  safe  and  practicable,  keep 
iDthntsido  of  the  fair  way  or  mid-channel  which  lies  on  tho 
starboard  side  of  such  steamship.  7/  ColUirion  ensues  from 
EmkU  0/  tht  above  Rules,  OKrur  not  to  be  entitled  to  recover. 
-Kill  any  case  of  oullislon  it  appears  to  tho  court  before  which 
ihc  rase  is  tried  that  such  cuilision  was  occasioned  by  the  non- 
vbicnaiice  of  r.ny  rule  for  the  exhibition  of  lights  or  tho  use 
itfoi;  signals  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  powers  before  con 


Sailing  Vcsielt.—'Wn  hereby  rcquhro  that  all  Mi.lng  vessels 
when  under  sail,  or  being  towed,  approaching  oi  Iwlng  ap- 
proached by  any  other  vessel,  sliall  be  bound  to  sht  w  between 
sunset  and  sunrise  a  bright  light  in  such  n  posii'on  as  caa 
bo  best  seen  by  such  vessel  or  vessels,  and  In  auffident  time 
to  avoid  coUlston.  All  sailing  vessels  at  anchor  In  roau:^""*: 
or  fair  ways  shall  be  also  bound  to  exhibit,  between  sunset 
and  sunrise,  a  constant  bright  light  at  the  mast-head,  except 
within  harbors  or  other  places  where  regulations  for  other 
lights  for  ships  are  legally  established.  The  lantern  to  b« 
used  when  at  anchor,  both  by  steam  vessels  and  sailing  ves- 
sels, is  to  be  BO  constructed  as  to  show  a  clear  good  light  all 
round  tho  horizon.  We  hereby  revoke  all  r^-nilatlons  here- 
to<bre  made  by  us  relating  to  steam  vessels  exhibiting  or  car- 
rying lights;  and  we  require  tliat  tho  preceding  regulations 
be  strictly  carried  into  effect  after  the  1st  day  of  August,  1662. 

Directiona  for  Fitting  the  Lights.— The  manner  of  fitting 
the  colored  lights  is  to  be  paiilcularly  attended  to.  They 
should  be  fitted  each  with  a  screen  of  wood  on  the  inboard 
side.  In  order  to  prevent  both  being  seen  at  the  same  moment 
from  any  direction  but  that  of  right  aheed.  This  Is  important, 
for  without  the  screens  <a  principle  first  introduced  with  this 
plan)  any  plan  of  bow-lights  would  be  ineffective  as  a  means 
uf  indicuting  the  direction  of  steering.  This  will  bo  readily 
understood  by  a  reference  to  the  illustrations,  where  it  will 
apiiear  evident  that  in  any  situation  in  which  two  vessels  may 
approach  each  other  in  tho  dark,  the  colored  lights  will  in- 
stantly indicate  to  both  the  relative  course  of  each ;  that  is, 
each  will  know  whether  the  other  is  approaching  directly  or 
crossing  tho  bows,  either  to  starboard  or  to  port  This  intima- 
tion Is  all  that  la  required  to  enable  vessels  to  pass  each  other 
in  tho  darkest  night,  with  almost  equal  safety  as  In  broad  day, 
and  for  the  want  of  which  so  many  lamentable  accidents  have 
occurred.  Patterns  of  the  lanterns  to  be  carried,  and  of  the 
mode  In  which  the  screens  are  to  be  fitted,  may  bo  seen  at  the 
custom-houses  of  the  princl)>al  commercial  ports  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  system  of  night  lights  laid  down  In  ti.u  above 
regulations  has  been  adopted  In  her  majesty's  service,  and  by 
the  governments  of  the  principal  foreign  maritime  nations. 

Every  master  of  a  ship  is  bound,  as  well  by  the 
(Uity  ho  owes  to  his  employers  and  to  those  on  board 


laincJ,  or  of  tho  foregoing  rules  as  to  th.  passing  of  steam  '  '"s  s'>lp>  "3  •>>'  positive  rule,  to  keep  a  proper  watch  at 
il  iiiiliiig  ships,  tho  owner  of  the  ship  by  which  such  rule    sen,  ospcciully  in  channels  much  frequented  by  sliip- 


hisliceu  Infringed  shall  not  Im  entitled  to  recover  nny  reconi- 
iieniio  whatever  for  any  damage  sustained  by  such  ship  in  such 
collision,  unless  it  Is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  court  that 
the  cirfiinistances  of  the  case  made  a  departiiro  from  the  rule 
uccckiurj'.  Breaches  o/  sttch  Jlules  lo  iinplij  mllful  Default. 
In  case  any  damage  to  person  or  property  arises  from  the 
iionolHcrvance  by  any  ship  of  any  of  the  said  niles,  such  dam- 
afc  sliall  lie  deemed  to  have  been  occasioned  by  tho  willful  do- 
fault  of  tile  person  in  chargo  of  the  deck  of  such  ship  at  the 
time,  unless  it  Is  shown  to  tho  satisructioii  of  the  court  that 
ih(  clrcunistancea  of  tbo  case  made  a  departure  from  the  rulo 
iwessary. 

An  authority  similar  to  that  given  to  thu  Lords  of 
the  Admiralty  by  the  cluuso  of  the  Mercantile  Ship- 
ping; .Vet  now  quoted  liad  been  already  ffiven  to  them, 
anil  niider  that  authority  they  issued  tlic  following 
ffgiilations,  which  arc  now  (1855)  in  forco : 

Sleam.  l>«sef«.— All  nrltlsh  sea-going  steam  vessels  (wlieth- 
erproiielled  by  paddles  or  screw)  shall,  within  nil  seas,  gul£i, 
channels,  iitralts,  baye,  creeks,  roads,  roadptcads,  harbors, 
havens,  ports,  and  rivers,  and  tmder  all  circunifitnncofl,  he- 
Iwcei  liiinset  ond  sunrise,  exhibit  lights  of  such  description, 
anil  in  such  manner  as  hereinafter  mentioned;  viz.,  when  un- 
'.krsttarn :  A  bright  wliite  light  at  the  ftiremust  head ;  a  green 
iiglit  on  the  starboard  side;  a  red  light  on  the  port  side.  1. 
Tlie  ninsl-head  light  Is  to  hu  visible  at  a  distance  of  at  least  five 
miles  In  a  dark  night,  .vltli  a  rienr  atmuspliere,  and  the  hin- 
tem  is  tci  Im!  so  coiistnieted  ns  to  show  a  unlforin  and  uii broken 
light  over  an  arc  <pf  the  horizon  of  twenty  points  of  tho  cum- 
paPS  iH'Ing  ten  points  an  each  side  of  the  ship,  viz.,  from  right 
alicsJ  to  two  points  aliafl  the  beam  on  cither  side.  'i.  The 
Hm""  lik'ht  on  the  starboard  side  is  to  bo  visible  at  a  distance 
of  at  leuKt  two  mih-'H  In  a  dark  night,  with  a  dear  atmosplien' ; 
and  the  lantern  Is  to  lie  s«}  cuustnicted  us  to  .ihow  a  uniform 
anil  mibniken  light  over  nn  arc  of  the  horizon  of  ten  |>iilnts 
of  the  compass,  viz.,  f  *om  right  ahead  to  two  piilnts  abaft  the 
beam  on  the  starlioanl  side.  II.  The  red  light  on  tho  port  side 
is  likewise  to  lie  fitted  so  us  to  throw  Us  light  the  same  distance 
ontlintslile.  4.  Tbo  sido  lights  an',  luorriiver,  to  ho  flttiMl  with 
acreens,  on  the  inboard  side,  uf  at  leaiit  three  feel  long,  to  pre- 
vent the  lights  from  ts'liig  seen  across  tho  bow,  HTkn  at  an- 
'k>r:  A  common  bright  light. 


ping,  and  to  use  every  precaution  to  avoid  coming  into 
eoutiict  with  other  vessels.  In  order  still  better  to 
provide  against  danger,  and  to  obviate  disputes,  the 
Trinity  House  promulgated,  on  the  80th  of  October, 
1840,  the  following  Rule  of  Navigation : 

FmIc  of  Xavigation  issued  by  ilie  Trinity  House. — The  at- 
tention of  this  Corporation  having  been  directed  to  the  numer- 
ous severe,  and  income  Instances  fatal,  accidents  which  liavi 
resulted  from  the  collision  of  vessels  navigated  by  steam,  and 
It  appearing  to  be  Indispensably  necessary,  in  order  to  guard 
against  tho  recumnco  of  similar  calamities,  that  a  regulation 
should  be  established  for  the  guidance  and  govci  nment  of  per- 
sons Intnistt'd  with  the  charge  of  Bueh  vessels;  and  whei'cas, 
1.  The  recognized  rule  for  sailing  vessels  Is,  thst  those  hav- 
ing the  wind  fair  shall  give  way  to  those  on  a  wind ;  that  when 
both  aro  going  by  tho  wind,  tho  vessel  on  the  starboard  tack- 
Hlmll  keep  her  wind,  and  the  one  on  the  larboard  tack  bear  up 
strongly,  passing  each  other  on  tho  larboard  hand ;  that  when 
both  vessels  have  the  wind  largo  or  abeam,  and  meet,  they 
shall  pass  each  other  In  the  samo  way  on  tho  larboard  hand, 
lo  effect  which  tv,o  last-mentioned  objects  the  helm  must  be 
put  to  port;  and  as  steam  vessels  may  bo  considered  In  the 
light  of  vessels  navigating  with  a  fair  wind,  and  sAotiM  give 
tcay  to  sailing  vessels  on  a  unnd  nf  either  tack.  It  becomes  only 
necessary  to  provide  n  rule  for  their  obsen'ance  when  meeting 
other  steamors,  t>r  sailing  vessols  going  large. 

Under  these  considerations,  and  with  the  object  before  stated, 
this  Hoard  has  deemed  It  right  to  frame  and  promulgate  tho 
fiillowlng  rule,  which,  on  communicatloii  with  the  Lords  Com- 
missliiiieni  of  the  Admiralty,  the  ICIder  lirethren  find  has  been 
uln'sdy  adoiited  In  respi'ot  of  steam  vess-^-ls  In  her  majesty's 
senicei  and  tliey  desire  earnestly  to  iiress  upon  tho  iiiinds  of 
all  (lersdna  bavin  g  chiirge  of  steam  vessels  tho  propriety  and 
urgent  necessity  of  a  strict  adherence  thereto ;  viz, :  li.  litilefor 
Steam  Vesnelsnn  different  Vutirses. — When  such  vessels  must 
i.'ievitably  or  neccsaarily  cross  so  near  that,  by  continuing  their 
nspectlvo  courses,  there  would  be  a  risk  of  their  coming  In 
on.ll.tlon,  e»ch  vessel  sliull  jnit  her  helm  to  port,  so  as  always 
to  pass  .in  the  larbtmrd  side  of  each  other.  A  steam  vessel 
pusilng  another  In  a  narrow  rliaiinei  must  always  leave  the 
vessel  she  is  passing  on  the  larboard  liiind.     l!y  order, 

.1.  lUniiEBT,  Secretary. 

TniNiTV  lIouBB,  Z/ondun,  aUth  Uctvber.  1840. 
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It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  state  that  ne'.therthis 
nor  any  rule  of  the  sort  is  to  bo  regarded  as  inflexible, 
or  to  be  followed  at  all  hazards.  The  safety  of  the 
ship  is  the  paramount  consideration,  and  no  master  is 
Justitied  in  abiding  by  a  rule,  when  by  doing  no  be 
plainly  incurs  danger.  A.  may  b«  in  his  proper  course, 
but  if  by  pursuing  it  he  will  run  a  great  risk  of  coming 
into  collision  with  B.,  who  is  upon  a  wrong  course,  he 
is  bound  to  alter  his  course  so  as  to  avoid  a  collision. 
The  fact  of  one  master  being  ignorant,  careless,  or  ik 
fault,  is  no  reason  why  another  shoulu.  not  use  every 
means  in  his  power  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  bis 
■hip,  and,  consequently,  of  the  lives  and  property  in- 
trusted to  liis  care. 

The  conditions  under  which  cases  of  collisioi.  take 
place  differ  extremely.  Thus,  Ist.  It  may  be  merely 
accidental,  or  be  occasioned  by  circumstances  beyond 
the  Dower  of  control,  as  by  the  violence  of  the  wind  or 
waves  dashing  or  impelling  the  ships  together,  without 
blame  being  imputable  to  either  party  ;  or,  2d.  It  may 
be  owing  to  the  culpable  negligence  or  misconduct  of 
one  party;  or,  3d.  Both  parties  may  be  to  blame.  In 
a^udicating  upon  losses  growing  out  of  collisions  that 
have  taken  place  under  such  ditferent  lircumstances, 
the  conclusions  must  also  be  very  different. 

W-tb  respect  to  the  flrst  class  of  cases  I'icre  is  little 
apparent  difficulty :  where\-er  a  loss  it  occi  sioned  by  a 
storm,  a  fog,  or  other  accidental  circumstai  ce  without 
any  blame  being  oscribable  to  cither  part>  it  would 
appear  to  be  equitable  that  it  should  be  bon  c  by  the 
suflerer.  And  this  principle  having  been  eml  odicd  in 
the  Roman  law,  was  subsequently  ingrafted  li  to  that 
of  England. — Makshall  on  Imurance,  cap.  1?,  §  2. 
But  other  authorities,  to  whom  the  greatest  del  -rence 
is  due,  contend  that  the  loss  uriiiing  from  accic '!ntal 
collisions,  however  It  may  affect  the  partK  eliould  lie 
equally  divided  lictwccn  tbem ;  and  th'-^  fact,  is  the 
rule  followed  in  most  maiitime  sta'  s. — urdimnance  of 
1G«1,  lib.  lii.  tit.  xii.  art.  10,  with  the  observations  of 
Valin.  It  also  is  the  rule  sanctioned  by  the  law  of 
England  in  cases  where  Imth  parties  are  to  blame,  but 
wt'ere  the  Idome  can  not  be  discriminated.  Those 
cases  in  which  the  blame  is  clearly  ascribable  to  either 
party  present  no  difficulty. 

The  leading  doctrines  of  the  law  of  England  with  re- 
gard to  collisions  have  been  clearly  and  succinctly  stated 
by  I>ord  Stowell.  "  In  the  first  place,"  says  his  lord- 
ship, "  a  collision  may  happen  vrithout  blame  being  im- 
putable to  either  party,  as  when  the  loss  is  occasioned 
by  a  storm  or  any  other  ris  major.  In  that  case  the 
misfortune  must  lie  borne  by  the  party  on  whom  it 
happens  to  light;  the  other  not  being  responsible  to 
him  ill  any  degree.  Secondly,  a  misfortune  of  this 
kind  may  arise  where  both  parties  are  to  blame,  where 
there  has  been  a  want  of  due  dillg-'ncc  or  of  skill  on 
both  sides ;  in  such  a  case  the  nile  of  law  is,  that  the 
loss  must  bo  apportioned  between  them,  as  having  been 
Occasioned  by  the  fault  of  both  of  them.  'Ihinlly,  it 
may  liappen  by  the  misconduct  of  the  suffering  party 
only ;  and  then  tlie  rule  ir<,  that  tlie  sufferer  must  liear 
his  own  bunlcn.  La-ttly,  it  may  have  >>cen  the  fault 
of  the  ship  wliich  ran  the  other  down,  and  in  this  case 
the  innocent  party  would  be  entitled  to  an  entire  com- 
pensation (Vom  the  other." — 2  Uo1)nos'.s  Admirally  He- 
por'-i,  H'A, 

Wi'  may  add  that  the  rule  of  the  equal  division  of 
the  daniugo  whore  Irath  vessels  are  to  bluinc  has  lieen, 
since  iMtA  Stowell's  time,  fully  rocognixcd  and  finally 
established  by  a  decision  of  the  House  of  l^ords,  on  an 
appeal  fh)m  Scotland. 

Various  authorities  have  spcken  disparagingly  of 
tho  rule  now  referred  ti,  and  have  called  it  ajmlicium 
nuticorum  I  and  it  would,  no  doubt,  Ik-  very  ilesiralilo 
in  rases  of  collision  wliere  lioth  parties  are  to  hlanie, 
that  the  naglori:  ur  culpaliility  of  each  should  be  nrru- 
ratrlv  ^ermlned,  and  the  clamagi'S  assessed  ncconl- 
inn!^       Uutfkromii'  'bscurlty  In  which  such  cases  are 


almost  always  Involved,  and  the  conflictiiig  tei^dmoiy 
brought  foi  ward  by  the  dlfl'ercnt  parties,  the  diffit  ul. 
ties  in  the  way  of  this  being  done  are  usually  quite  in- 
superable; and  it  is  better  to  adopt  a  rule  wlich, 
though  perhaps  less  equitable  in  princlr'.u,  is  fain  r  in 
its  application  than  any  other  thfat  conld  be  adopted. 
Of  its  expediency  there  can,  indeed,  be  no  reasonable 
doubt.  The  observations  of  Valln  are,  in  this  respect, 
quite  conclusive.  "C'6tolt,"  says  he,  "le  moyen  le 
plus  propre  il  rendre  les  capitaines  ou  maS^rcs  des  na- 
vires  extrimemenl  attentifs  i\  eviter  tout  atx^rdage,  sur- 
tout  ceuxdes  batimens  foibles  etplus  suscepf  tbies  d'etre 
incommodes  par  le  molndre  choc,  en  leur  rendrant  ton- 
Jours  present  la  crainte  de  supporter  la  moitie  du  doni- 
mage  qu'ils  en  pourroient  recevolr.  Et  si  Ton  dlt  qu'il 
auroit  ete  plus  simple  el  plus  court  de  laisser  pour  lo 
comp^e  partlculler  d'un  charun  le  dommage  qu'il  auroit 
refu,  comma  provenant  d'un  cas  fctuit ;  la  reponsu  eat 
qu'alors  les  capitaines  de  gros  navirns  n'aurolent  plus 
craint  de  heurter  los  butimcns  <l'u.'>'-  aaucoup  moindrc 
force  que  le  leurs :  rien  done  de  plus  juste  quo  la  con- 
tribution por  moitie." — CommtnCaire  lur  VOrJonnatwe 
de  1(581, 11.  179,  cd.  1776. 

In  apportioning  the  damage  in  cases  where  both  par- 
ties have  been  in  fault,  tho  question  occurs,  whether 
the  damage  done  to  the  cargo  shall  be  taken  into  ac- 
count or  left  out  in  the  estimate  on  which  the  ajipor- 
tionment  is  to  bo  made.  This  knotty  point  has  been 
differently  decided  in  different  countries.  But  the  rule 
which  limits  tho  liability  of  owners  to  the  value  of  tho 
ship  and  freight  applies  to  rases  of  damage  by  'colli- 
sion. For  further  observations  on  this  curious  and  im- 
portan*  subject,  in  addition  to  Valin  and  the  other  au- 
thorities already  referred  to,  tho  reader  may  consult  tlic 
chapter  on  collision  added  by  Mr.  Serjeant  Shoe  to  his 
edition  of  Lord  Tenterden's  work  on  the  Law  of  Ship- 
ping, and  the  chapter  on  the  same  subject  in  Mauu.: 
and  Pollock's  Treatise  on  tho  Law  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 

Number  of  Cdliniims  at  Sea. — A  stotemcnt  has  t)ocn 
prepared  by  Sir.  John  A.  Ruckcr,  underwriter,  giving 
a  classification  of  the  numl)er  of  collisions  at  sea  re- 
ported in  Lloyd's  lists  during  tho  five  years  from  1845 
to  1849  inclusive.  It  tli  ice  apjiears  that  the  aniiuiil 
numbers  were  608,  664,  (i'J'.l,  6.13,  and  btV.>;  so  that  there 
waj  a  decrease  in  1849,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
traffic  of  that  year.  Tho  total  collisions  of  the  five 
years  amounted  to  8064.  Of  these  279  were  oases  in 
wliich  a  vessel  was  sunk,  run  down,  or  abandoned ; 
189  were  cases  in  which  there  was  serious  daniage; 
686  in  which  tho  damage,  although  less,  was  still  con- 
slderulile ;  and  1910  in  which  It  was  only  slight.  The 
average  of  steamers  in  contact  witli  steamers  during 
each  year  is  about  1 1 ;  of  steamers  in  contact  witli  sail- 
ing vessels  aliout  37 ;  of  sailing  vessels  in  conta .  t  with 
steamers  36;  and  of  sailing  vessels  In  contact  with 
sailing  vessels  5.^1.  Since  that  time  the  number  of 
collisions  ha.s  been  incriMising;  and  in  the  years  1K55 
and  1866  they  have  liecn  particularly  large  in  nuiiibcr; 
and  attended  witli  great  loss  of  life,  especially  in  the 
OSes  of  the  .Irc^i'r,  the  /'neijic,  and  the  /.;,(mnai». 

Colohioum  Autumnale  {yteJidmr  .Snffrvn,  or  ,1  u- 

tumn  Crocun),  a  ]dant  of  the  natural  order  Miinnilii 

Clip,  is  largely  collected  for  nic^diciiial  use  in  Kiij^land. 

Its  infusion  is  well  known  as  a  iiowerriil  remedy  f')i' 

gout,  and  has  long  lieen  celebrated  in  France  under 

the  name  of  A-'"«  MMieinale.    Tho  corniiis  or  liiilli,  anil 

also  the  seeds,  are  used  in  medicine,  and  have  a  strong, 

persistent,  liitter  taste.     Its  medicinal  virtues  appear 

I  to  be  derived  from  n  peculiar  alkaloid,  which  lias  lieen 

I  termed  coMiicia.     Tho  lioat  preparation  is  the  wine  of 

colehicum,  prepared  liy  digesting  eight  ounces  of  tne 

{  seeds  in  forty  ouii  e»  of  sherrv  for  about  a  week,  shiik- 

'■  ing  the  vessel  dally,  n.id  pressing  out  tho  liquor,    'llic 

!  usual  dose  is  from  ten  to  fifty  drops  taken  in  water.    It 

I  possesses  Intense  activity  as  o  poison.     'Ilie  plant  de- 

I  rives  its  name  trmn  t'oichis,  In  Armenia,  where  it  Is 
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snid  to  have  abounded, — E.  B.     See  Chribtison  on 

Colocynthlj,  Coloqulntida,  or  Bitter  Cu- 
cumber (Germ.  Koloquinten;  Du.  BUter-upptlan ;  Fr. 
Coloiiuinlea :  It.  Culoqumtidn;  Sp.  Culoquintidat ;  Arab, 
and  Pen.  JJunzil),  the  produce  of  an  annual  plant  (,Cu- 
cumU  colocynthU,  Linn.),  growing  in  Turkey,  Nubia, 
India,  und  other  places,  much  resembling  the  cucumber 
in  herbage.  When  ripo,  the  fruit  is  peeled  and  dried 
in  a  stove,  and  in  this  state  is  brought  to  England.  It 
is  inodorous,  but  has  an  extremely  nauseous  taste.  It 
iii  an  exceedingly  powerful  drastic  cathartic.  When 
it  is  larger  than  a  St.  Michael's  orange,  and  has  black 
acute-pointed  ends,  it  is  not  good. — Ainslie's  Materia 
Miea. 

Cologne  (Uer.  Kiilu;  ancient  Agrippina  colonia),  a 
fortitied  city  of  Western  Germany,  formerly  capital  of 
electorate,  now  capital  of  Khenish  Prussia,  on  the  left 
bank  Of  the  Rhine,  across  which  a  bridge  of  boats  con- 
nects it  with  its  suburb,  Deutz,  45  miles  north-r  }rth- 
west  of  Coblenz.  Lat.  of  cathedral  50°  66'  2U '  N., 
long.  6^  57'  52"  E.  Population  78,500.  It  commuui- 
catps  by  railroad  with  Ilamm,  Bonn,  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
Mechlin,  and  has  extensive  passage  traffic  with  steam- 
packets  on  the  Khine.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton- 
yarn  and  stuffs,  silk  fabrics,  velvets,  woolen  cloths, 
hosier V, lace,  cordage, tobacco,  hats, wax-lights,  starch, 
needles,  clocks,  gold  and  silver  articles,  vinegar,  seal- 
ing-wax, earthen  and  lacquered  wares,  and  twentj'- 
four  factories  of  Ann  de  Culvgne.  Its  position  gives  it 
an  extensive  and  increasing  trade  between  Germany 
and  the  Netlierlands,  and  under  the  French  it  was  the 
capital  depot  of  liofir.  Population  of  arrondissement 
in  1849,  4:17,330. 

Colonies:  Colony  Trade.  Cotoniei  are  es»nl>- 
lishmeuts  founded  in  foreign  countries  by  individuals 
who  either  voluntarily  emigrate  from,  or  are  forcibly 
sent  al>road  by,  their  mother  country.  The  cult.ny 
trade  is  the  trade  carried  on  between  colonics  and 
their  parent  states. 

1.  K^TAULIBIFMENT  OF  COLONIES.  Greek  Colonies. — 
Various  motives  have,  in  difterent  countries  and  a^es, 
led  to  the  formation  of  colonics.  The  Greek  colonics 
of  antiquity  seem  to  have  l)een  chiefly  founded  by  citi- 
zens whom  the  violence  and  fury  of  contending  factions 
forced  to  leave  their  native  laud ;  but  they  were  some- 
times formed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  mother 
country  of  a  redundant  population,  und  sometimes  also 
for  the  puriwsc  of  extending  the  sphere  of  commercial 
transactions,  or  of  providing  for  their  security.  The 
relations  lictween  the  mother  country  und  the  colony 
depended,  in  a  great  measure,  on  tlio  motives  which 
led  to  the  ostablir.hraent  of  the  latter.  When  a  colony 
w«.s  founded  by  fugitives  forcibly  expelled  i'roni  their 
ancient  homes;  or  when  it  was  founded,  as  was  fre- 
quently tlie  case,  b>'  bodies  of  voluntary  emigrants, 
v'hii  received  no  assistance  from,  and  were  in  no  re- 
spect controlled  by,  the  parent  state,  it  was  from  the 
first  independent;  and  even  in  those  rarer  cases  in 
wliich  the  emigration  was  conducted  under  the  su- 
perintendence of  the  parent  city,  and  when  the  colony 
was  protected  by  her  power  and  influence,  the  depend- 
ence was  mostly  far  from  being  absolute  uiul  com- 
plete. The  great  bulk  of  the  tireek  colonies  were  really 
indp|K'ndent  states;  and  though  tluiy  commonly  re- 
gardcil  the  land  of  tlicir  forefathers  with  lilial  respect, 
thoui;h  they  yielded  to  its  citizens  tlie  piece  of  distinc- 
tion at  public  games  and  religious  scdemnitics,  und 
were  expected  to  assist  them  in  time  of  war,  tliey  did 
so  as  allies  only,  on  fair  and  equal  terms,  and  never  as 
subjiM'ts.  -Owing  to  tlie  freedom  of  tlieir  institutions, 
and  their  BH|)eriority  iu  the  arts  .jf  civilized  life  to  the 
nati\e  inhabitants  nf  the  countries  among  whom  they 
were  Keuerally  placed,  the.«e  ci  ionies  rose  in  a  coni- 
yiaratively  short  period  to  a  bigli  pitch  of  oj-.ulcnce  und 
refinement;  and  many  among  them,  us  Miletus  anil 
Epheaus  in  Asia  Minor,  Syracuse  and  Agrigentum  in 


Sicily,  and  Tuentum  and  Locri  In  Italy,  not  only 
equaled,  but  greatly  surpassed,  their  mother  cities  in 
wealth  and  power. 

Roman  Cotonitt. — The  Roman  colonies  were  for  the 
most  part  founded  by  and  under  the  authority  of  gov- 
ernment ;  bbing  intended  to  serve  both  as  outlets  for 
poor  and  discontented  citizens  and  as  military  sta- 
tions or  garrisons,  to  secure  the  subjection  of  the  con- 
quered provinces  over  which  they  were  scattered.  The 
most  intimate  political  union  waa  always  maintained 
between  them  and  the  mother  city.  Their  internal 
government  was  modeled  on  that  of  Rome ;  and,  while 
their  superior  officers  were  mostly  sent  from  the  capi- 
tal, they  were  made  to  contribute  their  full  quota  of 
troopa  and  taxes,  to  assist  in  carrying  on  the  contests 
in  which  the  Republic  was  almost  constantly  engaged. 
Spanish  Cotoniet. — The  early  colonies  of  most  mod- 
em nations  were  founded  by  private  adventurers,  in- 
fluenced either  by  the  hope  of  gain  or  by  a  desire  to 
escape  trom  religious  persecution,  without  any  wish  to 
relieve  the  mother  country  of  a  surplus  population  or 
to  bridle  subjugated  provinces.  On  their  first  institu- 
tion, therefore,  the  modem  colonies  approached,  though 
with  some  essential  variations,  more  nearly  to  the  Gre- 
cian than  the  Roman  mo<lel ;  but  the  period  of  their 
freedom  was  of  very  limited  duration.  They  were 
very  soon  subjected  to  laws  and  regulations  framed  in 
I  the  metropolis,  and  calculated,  as  was  to  be  supposed, 
r;ither  to  promote  its  interests  than  those  of  the  colo- 
I  ny.  At  a  somenhal  later  period  the  foundation  of  co- 
lonial establishments  was  eugerly  patronized  by  most 
European  govemments,  in  the  view  of  extending  com- 
1  mcrce  and  of  enriching  the  mother  country,  by  secur- 
I  ing  to  her  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  '  '•■'.it  of 
distant  countries  ■  and  where,  from  the  thl>  iics^^^  ..>  'he 
aboriginal  population,  or  their  inferiorit\  n  ('  -  livts 
of  civilized  life,  the  colonists  were  enableU  ■  .sg 

fortunes  with  comparative  rapidity.     The  Spaniards 
j  who  first  resorted  to  America  after  its  discovery  had 
I  no  intention  of  settling  in  the  countrj',  or  of  colonizing 
I  it.     The  idea  tli:it  gold  and  silver  alone  constituted 
wealth  was  then  universally  prevalent ;  and  the  bold 
and  enterprising  companions  and  followers  of  Colum- 
.  bus,  instead  of  engaging  in  industrious  undertakings, 
;  which  they  neither  understood  nor  relished,  sought 
,  only  to  enrich  themselves  by  plundering  the  feeble  and 
I  defenseless  natives  of  the  gold  and  silver  in  their  pos- 
session, and  of  the  abundance  of  which  the  most  exag- 
gerated accounts  were  immediately  spread  through- 
i  out  Euro))e.     When  new  adventurers  arrived  on  an 
■  unknown  coast,  their  single  inquiry  was,  whether  it 
'  abounded  in  gold.     If  it  did,  they  remained,  for  some 
time  at  least,  in  the  country  ;  if  not,  they  immediate- 
ly set  sail  for  some  other  quarter,     Auri  rabiJa  aitis  a 
eulluia  //ts;xjH(w  diverlit,  is  the  expreiiivc  statement  of 
a  contemporary  writer  (Petrus  Martyrus,  in  the  Xovua 
Orbia  of  Gryna'us,  p.  511),     The  slow  progress  of  the 
Spanish  colonies  after  their  first  discovery  must  prin- 
cipally be  ascribed  to  this  cause.    The  gold  und  silver 
accumulated  by  the  natives  were  very  soon  exliaust- 
ed ;  and  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  successive  swnrms 
of  adventurers,  who  continued  to  pour  into  the  coun- 
try, were  principally  directed  to  the  unproductive  and 
generally  ruinous  trade  of  mining.   The  few  large  foiv 
tunes  that  wore  made  in  this  way,  like  the  large  prizes 
in  a  lottery,  inflamed  the  cu|iidity  of  the  multitude, 
and  gave  un  appearance  of  credibility  to  the  fabulous 
accounts  of  the  excessive  productiveness  of  the  mines. 
After  ttie  gambling  B])irit  which  hud  exclusively  actu- 
ated the  eurlv  adventurers  had  begun  to  subsi'l.e,  the 
colonists  gradually  betook  themselves  to  agricultural 
and  commercial  pursuits ;  und  the  vast  variety  of  valu- 
al)lG  productions  with  which  Mexico  and  the  other 
Spanish  colonics  aliounded,  the  extreme  richness  of 
the  soil,  und  their  advantageous  situatitm,  would,  had 
they  l)eeii  only  tolerably  well  governed,  have  ocousion- 
od  their  rapid  increase  iu  wealth  and  civilization.  But 
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a  blind  and  intoleraiit.  despotism  paralvzed  (h<Mr  ener- 
gies, and  fettered  and  retardea  tlicir  progress.  All  the 
abiisps  and  defects  of  the  government  of  Old  Spain 
were  transferred  to,  and  multiiilied  in,  the  colonies. 
The  wl-jln  property  of  those  ist  regions  w,ia  consid- 
ered as  vested  in  tho  crown  of  Spain;  and  i  \  ery  law 
or  regulation,  vlicthcr  of  a  local  or  general  nature, 
affecting  thei'  government,  <'inanated  from  ihe  council 
of  the  Indies,  in  wbich  it  w  .-i  supposed  the  king  was 
always  present.  We  can  not  stop  to  descrilio  the  son 
of  regulations  to  which  tho  colonists  were  subjected 
with  any  degree  of  minuteness ;  but  we  may  notice  a 
few  of  them,  to  furnish  the  means  of  judging  of  their 
general  spirit  and  pre  Imldc  effect.  It  w  as,  for  example, 
made  a  co/ji/o.' offense  to  carry  on  any  intercourse  with 
foreigners;  and  the  inhal>itanta  of  the  diffennt  colo- 
nics were  even  forhiilden  any  intercourse  with  each 
other,  unless  uader  the  strictest  and  most  vexatious 
regulatior>s.  There  were  scveml  articles,  such  as  flax, 
hemp,  and  wine,  which  they  were  not  permitted  to  cul- 
tivate; at  tlie  same  tiu.e  that  the  crown  reserved  tc 
itself  the  monopoly  of  salt,  tolmcco,  gunpowder,  aud 
sonic  other  less  important  articles.  The  alcavala,  ami 
other  oppi'essive  imposts,  which  had  proved  destrtic- 
tlre  of  industry  in  Old  .Spain,  were  rigorously  levied 
■R  well  on  tlie  exports  as  on  the  imports  of  the  colo- 
nies. No  situation  of  power  or  emolument  could  1)0 
filled  except  by  a  native  of  Old  Spain.  The  Catholic 
religion  was  ostalilished,  to  the  exclusion  of  everj- 
other;  and  bishops,  tithes,  and  the  ln(|uisition  follow- 
ed in  its  train :  while,  in  order  still  lietter  to  consoli- 
date and  strengthen  the  foundations  of  this  monstrous 
despotism,  the  go\emment  endeavored  to  make  the 
colonists  inseiisiblo  of  their  degradatirui,  by  proscrib- 
ing every  species  of  instruction,  and  watchfully  o])pos. 
b>g  ^ "  '"'foduetion  and  progress  of  all  useful  knowl- 
edge ;  d>'r  such  circumstances,  wo  can  not  be  sur- 

prised that  the  continental  colonists,  among  whom  the 
monui»ly  system  was  maintained  in  its  greatest  imri- 
ty,  should  have  languished  for  nliovc  two  centuries  in  a 
state  of  sluggish  inactivity.  Though  surrounded  by  all 
tho  meansof  pro<lucing  w  ealth,  they  were  not  gencr,illy 
wealthy.  Oppression  renclfred  them  indolent;  and 
went  far  to  deprive  them  .  '  only  of  the  power,  but 
also  of  the  wish,  to  emerge  r,  n  ])ovcrty.  The  prog- 
ress of  the  colonists  who  occi  li-ed  the  West  India  Isl- 
ands was  not  quite  so  slow,  ^t  is  certain,  however, 
that,  down  to  the  middle  of  last  century,  .Spain  reaped 
no  greater  advantage  from  the  possession  of  Cuba. 
Hispaniola,  and  I'orto  Kico,  than  Kngland  or  Trance 
from  the  smallest  of  its  de|)endencics.  In  proof  of 
this  we  may  m"ntion  that  tho  noble  island  of  Oulia, 
which  could  witlif>ut  difficulty  supply  all  Kuropc  with 
sugar,  did  not,  in  1750,  produce  a  sufficient  quantity 
even  for  the  consumption  of  Old  Spain.  But  the  com- 
bined inlluence  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  govern- 
ment, and  of  a  degrading  superstition,  could  not  bal- 
ance the  means  of  improvement  which  the  fertility  of 
the  soil,  and  tho  command  thence  arising  over  most  of 
the  necessaries  and  many  of  the  conveniences  of  life, 
gave  to  the  colonists.  Owing  also  to  the  total  inca- 
pacity of  Old  Spain  to  furnish  her  traii-iatlantic  prov- 
inces with  a  sufficient  su|)ply  of  the  articles  she  had 
forced  them  to  import  from  Euroiic,  and  the  consequent 
extension  of  tho  contraband  trade  carried  on  with  them 
by  the  other  Euroiiean  nations,  she  hud  been  compelled 
gradually  to  relax  the  severity  of  her  conmiercial  mo- 
nopoly. A  new  impulse  was  thus  given  to  the  spirit 
of  industry.  The  coUmists  began  to  be  more  s^ensible 
of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  situation,  and  less 
inclined  to  sulimit  to  the  blind  and  bigoted  {xilicy  of 
the  Spanish  court.  In  17HI,  a  rebelllen  broke  out  in 
Peru,  in  consequence  of  an  attempt  made  by  the  gov- 
tmment  to  establish  a  new  mono[x)ly  in  that  province, 
which  threatened  to  end  in  the  total  dissrdution  of  the 
connection  between  .Spain  and  .South  America,  and  was 
not  quelled  without  great  difficulty  and  much  blood- 


shed. But  tho  spirit  of  liberty,  when  once  excited, 
could  not  be  suppressed.  It  continued  to  gain  ground 
jirogressively,  until  the  commencement  of  the  last  con- 
test between  France  and  Spain  interrupted  the  conmiu- 
nication  with  the  mother  conr.try,  and  gave  the  colo- 
nists an  op;)ortunity  of  ]>roclaiming  that  independence 
which,  after  a  lengthened  and  bloody  struggle,  they 
happily  succeeded  in  achieving. 

lirilinh  Ciiionies. — The  Knglish,  who,  like  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe,  had  been  impressed  with  mingled 
feelings  of  admiration  and  envy  by  the  extent  and  im- 
portance of  tho  acquisitions  made  by  tho  Spaniard.'  in 
the  New  World,  speeJily  entered  with  enthusiasm  and 
ardor  into  the  canxr  of  discovery.     Owing,  however, 
to  til"  bull  which  Ferilinand  and  Isabella  liidol)tained 
from  tho  Pope,  conveying  to  them  the  ample  donation 
of  nil  the  countries  inhabited  by  inlidels  that  the  Span- 
iards had  di.»c,n-ered  or  might  discover,  the  Fiiglish, 
to  avcid  eiicrnaching  on  the  dominions  of  their  rivals, 
I'irected  their  cffcits  farther  to  the  north.    Several  at- 
tempts to  found  col<  nies  on  the  coast  of  America  were 
made  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  by  Sir  llunqihrcj  Gil- 
bert, Sir  Itichanl  (-renville,  Sir  Walter  RaUigh,  and 
others      But  in  consequence  of  their  ignorance  of  the 
country,  the  lelicieney  of  their  .uppliex  of  provisions, 
the  loss  of  time  in  •'riiitlcss  searches  after  gold,  and  the 
various  difflcultie'*  incident  to  the  firut  settlement  of  a 
<oiony,  none  of  these  attemjits  proved  succcisful ;  and 
it  wau  not  uiitil  1607  thi.t  ,i  small  boily  of  edventurers 
founded  the  first  permanent  establisl:meiit  of  the  En- 
glish in  Americ.i,  at  .lamcstown,  in  Virginia.     Let- 
ters patent  were  granted  in  1609  by  King  .lames  to  the 
principal  ])crsnns  resident  in  !<ondon,  by  whom  Uie  ex- 
pense attendhig  the  formation  of  the  colony  was  to  be 
defrayed,  incorporating   thciii   into  a   company,  and 
estaldishing  n  C(mncil  in  England  for  the  direction  of 
their  proceedings,  tho  members  of  v.hich  were  to  \te 
chosen  by,  and  removable  at  tho  plea.snre  of,  tlie  ma- 
jority of  the  partners  of  the  company :   permitting 
w  hatever  was  necessary  for  th(^  support  and  sustenance 
'  of  tho  colony  for  the  first  seven  years  to  lie  exported 
free  of  duty;  declaring  tliot  the  colonists  and  their  dc- 
'  sccndants  were  to  bo  secured  in  all  the  riglits  and  priv- 
ileges of  Englishmen,  the  same  us  if  they  had  reniain- 
j  ed  at  home  or  been  liorn  in  England ;  ond  r-^scrving 
,  only,  as  the  stipulated  price  of  these  coneessioi.s.  and 
I  in  imitation  of  the  policy  of  the  .Spaniards,  nne.-ffih  part 
of  the  gold  and  silver  ore  to  l>e  found  in  the  colonies, 
\  which  was  to  lie  paid  to  his  Majesty  and  his  successors 
in  all  time  to  come.     In  virtue  of  the.se  powers,  tho 
j  compun.v  issued,  in  16i>l,  a  charter  or  .irdinance,  which 
I  gave  a  legal  and  permanent  form  to  the  con.stitution 
j  of  tho  colony.    By  this  charter  the  supremo  legislative 
:  authority  was  lodged,  partly  in  the  governor,  who  held 
'  the  place  of  the  sovereign,  partl.v  in  a  coinicil  of  state 
named  liy  thi  company,  and  partly  in  a  general  coun- 
cil or  assembly  composed  of  tho  representatives  of  tho 
'  i)oople,  in  wlii<!li  were  vested  jwwers  and  privileges 
I  similar  to  those  of  the  House  of  Commons.     It  was 
I  not  long,  however,  before  the  king  and  the  company 
'  <iuarreled.     The  latter  were  in  consequence  diveste.l 
!  of  all  their  rights,  partly  by  open  violence,  and  partly 
I  under  color  of  law,  without  compensation,  after  huving 
exi)ended  upward  of  .£150,000  in  f(mnding  the  coloi\y; 
and  a  governor  and  council  of  state  appointed  by  tho 
\  king  succeeded  to  the  powers  of  those  -ippointed  liy  the 
'  committee. — UonKin son's  llintonj  if  Americn,  book 

'w.  jiasfim  ;  ,J K FFi'.nsoN's  jVorc*  o/t  ]iri/iiim.  p.  1711. 
i  The  f(Mindcrs  of  the  colony  in  Vii^jliiia  had  been 
I  actuated  solely  by  tho  hopes  of  gain  ;  liut  the  (olonies 
I  that  were  soon  after  established  in  New  F.ngland  were 
'  chietly  planted  by  men  who  flee',  from  religion<  and  po- 
■  liticai  persecution.  The  form  of  government  in  tho 
<  New  England  colonies,  though  at  lirst  modilicd  a  good 
I  deal  by  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  entertained  by 
the  colonists,  was  in  its  leading  principles  esscntiall/ 
I  free.     For  a  considerable  period  the  colonists  elected 
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their  own  povprnors,  coined  money,  and  exercised 
most  of  the  ri(;li*a  of  sovereignly  ;  while  the  English, 
wholly  enft-rossetl  with  the  contest  between  freedom 
iind  proit>{jrutive  ut  home,  had  no  leiaure  to  attend  to 
their  proceedings.  Sulisequently  to  the  Keatoralion, 
however,  the  governments  of  most  of  the  New  En- 
(rlunil  States  Avcre  established  nearly  on  the  same  foot- 
in^;  11,1  that  of  Virginia;  which,  indeed,  bctanie  the  fa- 
vorite model,  not  only  for  the  cnnstitution  of  the  colo- 
nics rstulilishod  on  tlie  continent,  with  the  exception 
of  the  pri.prietary  governincnta  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Mrryhind,  liut  also  for  those  that  were  I'stablished  in 
the  \Vcst  India  Islands.  But  under  every  vicissitude 
of  govtrunient  and  fortune,  the  Xew  England  colo- 
nists were  distinguished  by  the  siinio  ardent  and  en- 
thusiastic love  of  liberty  that  had  first  induced  them 
to  quit  their  native  land.  Every  thing  relating  to  the 
inlcmal  regulation  and  administration  of  the  different 
toloiiics  was  dctirmincd,  in  the  colonial  assemblies,  by 
rL'iireaentativcs  freely  chosen  by  the  settlers.  The  per- 
sonal lilierty  of  the  citizens  was  well  secured  and  vigi- 
lantly protected.  And,  if  wo  except  the  restraints  on 
tiicir  commerce,  the  monopoly  of  whicli  was  jealously 
guarded  by  the  mother  country,  the  inhabitants  of  Vir- 
ginia, Pennsylvania,  ai;d  New  England  enjoyed  nonrly 
the  same  degree  of  freedom  when  colonists  of  England 
that  they  new  enjoy  as  citizens  of  the  powerful  repub- 
lic of  North  America.  Their  progress  in  wealth  and 
])opulation  was  in  eon.iequence  quite  unprecedented  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  white  population  of  the 
colonics  had  increosed  in  1770,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Revolutionary  war,  to  above  2,000,000,  and  the 
v.ilue  of  the  exports  from  (Jreat  Britain  to  thein  amount- 
ed to  about  .£1,300,000  a  year ! 

It  is  not  ditticult  to  discover  the  causes  of  the  un- 
exampled prosperity  rnd  rapid  growth  of  our  North 
.\nierican  colonies,  and  generally  of  nil  colonies  placed 
under  similar  circumstiinces.  The  North  American 
colonists  carried  with  them  a  knowledge  of  tlie  arts 
and  sciences  practiced  by  a  civilized  and  polished  i)eo- 
ple.  They  had  been  trained  from  their  infancy  to  habits 
of  industry  and  subordination.  They  were  practically 
acquainted  with  the  best  and  wisest  form  of  civil  polity 
tliat  had  been  established  in  Europe ;  anil  they  were 
placed  in  a  situation  that  enalded  them,  without  ditli- 
culty,  to  remedy  its  defects,  and  to  try  every  institu- 
tion by  tlio  test  of  utility.  But  the  thinness  of  the  abo- 
riginal population,  and  the  consequent  facility  of  ob- 
taining inexhaustible  supplies  of  fertile  and  unoccu- 
pied land,  must  certainly  bo  placed  nt  the  hea<l  of  all 
the  causes  which  have  promoted  the  rapid  increase  of 
wealth  and  population  in  the  United  States,  and  In  all 
tlie  other  colonies  both  of  North  and  South  America. 
On  the  first  fuundation  of  a  colony,  and  for  long  after, 
caoli  colonist  gets  an  ample  supply  of  land  of  the  best 
ilKiilily ;  and  having  no  rent,  and  scarcely  any  taxes, 
to  pay,  his  industry  necessarily  becomes  exceedingly 
productive,  and  he  has  every  means  and  every  motive 
to  amass  capital.  In  consequence,  he  is  eager  to  col- 
lect laborers  from  all  quarters,  and  is  both  willing  and 
able  to  reward  them  with  high  wages.  But  these  high 
wages  afford  the  means  of  accuniulntion,  and,  joine<l  to 
the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  the  land,  speedily  change 
tlie  more  industrious  laborers  into  proprietors,  and  en- 
able them,  in  their  turn,  to  become  tlio  employers  of 
fie.sli  laborers;  so  that  every  class  participates  in  the 
general  improvement,  and  capital  and  population  ad- 
vouee  with  a  rapidity  hardly  conceivable  in  old-set- 
tled and  fully-peopled  countries. 

It  has  been  frequeiitly  said  that  the  establishment 
of  the  British  American  and  West  India  colonies  >Yns 
a  device  of  the  siip|)orters  of  the  exclusive  or  mercan- 
tile system — that  they  ftmndcd  them  in  the  view  of 
raising  up  a  vast  agric\iltural  impulation,  whoso  com- 
nierec  should  bo  confined  entirely  to  nn  exchange  of 
raiv  products  for  other  muiuifactnred  goods.  There 
is,  however,  no  truth  in  these  nsscrtions.     On  the  con- 


I  trary,  the  charters  granted  to  the  founders  of  the  set- 
tlement in  \ irginia  distinctly  etripou-er  the  lalonistt  to 

I  carry  on  a  direct  inlircourie  xckh  Joreii/n  ilatts.     Nor 

I  /ere  they  slow  to  avail  themselves  of  thi.  permission; 
for  they  had,  so  early  as  1G20,  established  tobacco 
warehouses  in  Middleburg  and  Fluship'; ;  and  the 
subsequent  proceedings  of  the  British  government 
depriving  them  of  this  freedom  of  commerce,  were  the 
chicfcau.se  of  those  disputes  which  broke  out  in  1G70, 
in  an  open  rebellion  of  o.ninous  and  threatening  im- 
port.— KonEUTSON's  Ami  rim.  It  was  not  until  the 
colonists  had  sunnounted  the  difliculties  and  hardships 
incident  to  their  first  establishment,  and  had  begun  to 
increase  rapidly  in  wealth,  that  their  commerce  became 
an  oi.'jcct  of  importance,  and  that  regulations  were 
fi-amed  in  the  view  of  rcstticting  its  freedom,  and  of 
rendering  it  peculia-ly  advantageous  to  the  mother 
country.  The  net  of  1G.50,  passed  liy  the  repuldican 
Parliament,  laid  the  first  foundations  of  the  monopoly 
system,  by  confining  the  import  and  export  trade  of 
the  colonics  exclusively  to  British  or  colony  built 
ships.  But  the  famous  Navigation  Act  of  lU'iO  (12 
Charles  11.  c.  18)  went  much  farther.  It  enacted  that 
certain  specified  articles,  the  produce  of  the  colonies, 
and  since  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  um  hc  of  tnn- 
merateU  articles,  should  not  be  exported  directly  from 
the  colonies  to  any  foreign  country;  Im.  i.'iat  they 
should  first  l)C  sent  to  Britain,  and  there  unladen  (the 
words  of  the  act  are,  /aid  vpon  the  shore)  before  thoy 
could  be  forwarded  to  their  final  destination.  Sugar, 
molasses,  ginger,  fustic,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo, 
were  originally  enumerated  ;  and  the  list  was  subse- 
quently enlarged  i)y  the  addition  of  coft'ee,  hides  and 
skins,  iron,  corn,  lumber,  etc.  In  1739,  the  monopoly 
system  was  so  far  relaxed  that  sugars  were  permitted 
to  Ik!  carried  directly  from  the  British  plantations  to 
any  jmrt  or  place  southward  of  Cape  Finisterre ;  but 
the  conditions  under  which  this  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed continued  so  strict  and  numerous  down  to  1803, 
when  they  were  a  good  deal  simplilied,  as  to  render  it 
in  a  great  degree  nugatory  (Enw  Aiiris'.s  West  Indies)  ; 
and  with  this  exception,  the  oppressive  and  vexatious 
restrictions  on  their  direct  exportations  to  foreign  coun- 
tries were  maintained  on  most  of  the  other  enumerated 
commodities  of  any  iniportance  down  to  a  late  period. 
But  besides  com|)elUng  the  colonists  to  seU  their 
produce  exclusively  in  the  English  markets,  it  was 
next  thought  advisable  to  oblige  them  to  htiy  such  for- 
eign articles  as  tl.ey  might  stand  in  need  of  entirely 
from  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England. 
For  this  purpose  it  was  enacted,  in  10G3,  that  "  no  com- 
modity of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of 
I'^urope  shall  be  ii  ported  into  the  British  plantations 
but  such  as  are  laden  and  put  on  board  in  Englaiul, 
Wales,  or  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  in  English-l)uilt 
shipping,  whereof  the  master  and  three-fourths  of  the 
crew  are  English."  The  preamble  to  this  statute, 
which  effectually  excluded  the  colonists  from  every 
market  for  European  prwluco,  except  that  of  England, 
assigns  the  motive  for  this  restriction  to  be,  "  the  nmin- 
taining  a  greater  correspondence  and  kindness  between 

i  the  subjects  at  home  and  tho.so  in  the  plantations ; 
keo])ing  the  colonies  in  a  finner  dependence  on  the 
mother  country ;  making  them  yet  more  beneficial  to 
it,  in  the  further  employment  and  increase  of  English 
shipping,  ami  the  vent  of  English  manufactures  and 
conmiodities ;  rendering  the  navigation  to  and  from 
them  more  safe  and  cheap;  and  making  that  kingdom 
a  staple,  not  only  of  the  commodities  of  the  plantations, 
but  also  of  the  commodities  of  other  countries  and  pla- 
ces for  their  supply,  it  lieing  the  usage  of  other  nations 
to  keep  their  plantation  trade  exclusively  to  them- 
selves." It  was  also  a  loading  principle  in  the  system 
of  colonial  policy,  adopted  as  well  by  England  as  by 
the  other  European  nations,  to  discourage  all  attempts 
to  mamifaoturu  such  articles  in  the  colonies  as  could 
ba  provided  for  them  by  the  mother  country.     The 
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history  of  the  colonial  \vstom  is  fUll  of  effort*  of  this 
itort;  and  so  essential  was  tliis  priiiciplo  do<!me<l  to  tlio 
idea  of  a  colony,  tliut  I^ril  t'hatharii  did  not  hesitate 
to  declare,  in  his  place  in  I'arlinnioiit,  that  "the  Urit- 
isb  colonists  of  North  America  had  nn  itiairr  to  manii- 
factum  eren  a  uaU  J'ur  a  luii'Sfihoe !" — Edwauiw's  Weat 
Indies.  And  when  such  were  the  enuctuient  <  made  by 
the  Jvegislature,  and  such  the  avowiid  scntiineuts  of  a 


great  parliamentary  leader  and  a  friend  to  colonies, 
wu  need  not  lie  surprised  at  a  dcclariition  of  the  lute 
Lord  .ShctUeld,  who  did  no  more,  indeed,  than  express 
tliii  opinion  of  almost  all  the  merchants  und  politlciuna 
ui  his  time,  when  ho  nflirmed  that  "tiik  uni.y  un  of 
American  colonies  or  Went  India  islands  is  the  sioNor- 
OLY  ofthrir  consumption,  and  the  ctirria(/e  of' their  prod- 
uce!"* 


t'oiu 

lEtca  or  Ti 

IK  nilMO 

irJO.  NOKTU  AXEBICAN   COLOKIK 
York.                 PannaylTula.       <  VMai*  an 

TO  Tim 

BXTOLTTT 

lOM,  1700- 

1770. 

Yam. 

Naw  Ka|lui<l. 

N««f 

iMwriMid: 

Cm 

ft*. 
Impatli. 

BipoHa. 

Inporte. 

Erportn 

Iisiparti.  1 

Kiporta. 

lmp«m.- 

Kipatta. 

Importa. 

Bipoita. 

Inpotla. 

Kiporti. 

X 

X 

£ 

X 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1100 

41.459 

91,018 

17,5«T 

49,410 

4,608 

18,529 

317,302 

173,481 

14,068 

11,003 

.... 

1701 

32,6.'ifl 

86,322 

1S,547 

31,910 

6,240 

12,003 

235,738 

I'J9,683 

16.978 

13,908 

.... 

170-i 

3T.(t26 

64,0i5 

7,966 

29.991 

4,148 

9.342 

274,792 

72,891 

11,870 

10,460 

.... 

1703 

33,639 

61,  MS 

7,471 

17.502 

5,100 

9.890 

144,928 

l'J6,713 

13,197 

12,429 

...! 

ITOl 

30.82;; 

74,i«N> 

10,M0 

22.294 

2,430 

H,si9 

264,112 

60,468 

14,067 

6,021 

.... 

1T06 

S2,7'.i3 

r>2,504 

7,a93 

27,903 

1,303 

7,200 

110,769 

174,3'22 

2,6'J8 

19,788 

.... 

.... 

1T06 

22,210 

67.060 

2,819 

BI.5S3 

4,210 

11,037 

140,162 

68,016 

8,662 

4,001 

.... 

1707 

88,798 

120,681 

14,2.<3 

80,865 

786 

14.866 

207,626 

287,901 

23,311 

10,492 

.... 

1708 

49,035 

nr.,500 

10,847 

20,899 

2.120 

0,723 

213.493 

79,061 

10,840 

11,906 

.... 

17(» 

29,850 

l'!i),»J9 

l-.',2:«» 

34,577 

617 

5,881 

201,608 

80,268 

20,4!ll 

29,521 

.... 

1710 

31.112 

ioa,3,".8 

8,2(V1 

81,475 

1,277 

8,694 

188,429 

127,fl,'t9 

20,793 

l'J,013 

.... 

.... 

1711 

26,41.^ 

ir.7,42I 

13,193 

28.8{^J 

as 

19,408 

273,181 

91,536 

1'2,871 

20,400 

1712 

24,690 

128.10fi 

12, 466 

18,624 

1,471 

8,404 

•297.941 

134,6>*3 

•29,394 

20,015 

.... 

1713 

49,0M 

120,778 

14428 

40,470 

178 

17,037 

•20fl,'203 

70,304 

82,449 

23,967 

nu 

61,WI 

121,288 

29,S10 

44,043 

2,063 

14,927 

280,470 

1 '28, 873 

31,'290 

'28,712 

.... 

1T!5 

«8,5,W 

1(54, 6f.0 

21,816 

r>4.«29 

5,401 

17,182 

174,760 

199,'274 

'29.188 

16,631 

.... 

.... 

tjin 

«9,»K 

121.100 

2'„9T1 

52,173 

5,193 

21,812 

281,343 

179,596 

46,'287 

27,272 

.... 

.717 

58,898 

132,001 

24,534 

44,140 

4,499 

22,505 

'290,8*4 

215,'J62 

41,'276 

25,058 

.... 

.... 

1718 

6l,!i!H 

131,SS.'> 

27,331 

02,906 

5,688 

22,710 

310,570      191,9^26 

46,385 

15,811 

1T19 

54.4V2 

125,317 

19,596 

Ni,!i:* 

6,504 

27,(K58 

332,009 

IChl.OilO 

50,373 

19,630 

.... 

1720 

49.20!) 

128,709 

10,836 

37,397 

7,928 

24,531 

331.482 

110,717 

02,7,16 

18,'290 

.... 

1T21 

50,483 

114.6.'4 

15681 

6t»,754 

8,037 

21,648 

8.57,812 

127,376 

01,858 

17,7(13 

.... 

1722 

47 ,1/55 

133,722 

20,118 

67,478 

0,882 

26,397 

283,091 

172,761 

79,060 

34,374 

1723 

S!».339 

170,4S« 

27,992 

ra,013 

8,332 

1.5,992 

287,997 

1 '23, 933 

78,103 

42,240 

.... 

1724 

6'.<,885 

168,507 

2'i,191 

03,020 

4,067 

30.324 

277,344 

161,894 

tHi,f)04 

37,839 

1726 

72,021 

201,768 

24,J76 

70,650 

ll,i«l 

42.209 

2i4,730 

19,5,884 

91,942 

89.182 

.... 

;:;:  1 

1726 

03,816 

200,88*2 

38.307 

84,,S«fl 

5,060 

57,6.84 

324.767 

1«6,981 

93,453 

43,934 

172T 

75,052 

lS-,277 

31,617 

67,452 

12,82;) 

31,979 

421,6SS 

192,965 

96,065 

23,iiM 

.... 

1 

1728 

64,680 

194,590 

21,142 

81,634 

15,230 

87.478 

413,089 

171, m>2 

91,175 

33,007 

1 

1729 

52.512 

101,102 

15,833 

64,760 

7,4.84 

29.799 

380,174 

108,931 

113,3'29 

69,300 

* . . . 

....  j 

1730 

54,701 

'208,196 

.■*,740 

64,356 

10,5^2 

48,592 

846,823 

150,931 

161,739 

64,785 

.... 

1731 

49,048 

183,467 

20,760 

60,116 

12,7K'' 

44,200 

408,f>0'2 

I71,'278 

159,771 

71,146 

1732 

64,0'I5 

216.600 

9,411 

65  640 

,.i.'.'4 

41.0M 

8in,7))9 

148,280 

1  •26,207 

68.'2!i8 

'  829 

17R3 

61.983 

184,670 

11,626 

6.5,417 

14,776 

4«,r)fl5 

4C1.S.IV3 

1.86,177 

177,845 

70,466 

'  203 

1,6'J5 

UU 

82.V.'52 

146.460 

15,;i07 

81,768 

20,217 

64,302 

»r3,0H0 

172,086 

120,466 

99,068 

19 

1,'J21 

1735 

72,.'j9f' 

189,126 

14,155 

80,405 

21,919 

48,804 

■.m,»m 

2'20,381 

145,848 

117,837 

3,010 

1'2,112 

1:36 

06.788 

222,158 

17,944 

80,000 

2ii,7.S6 

(11,513 

3,i0,163 

204,794 

214,083 

101,147 

.... 

2,01-J 

1737 

63,347 

223,923 

lfl,83S 

126,833 

1.M98 

50,090 

492.246 

211,301 

.h7,768 

69,990 

5,701 

1738 

5!i,no 

203,233 

16,228 

183,433 

11,918 

01,460 

8!>1,814 

268,800 

141,119 

87,793 

'  ■  '17 

0,490 

1739 

*i,0<Vl 

220,378 

18,469 

106,070 

8,134 

51,4,'>2 

444.0M 

217,'200 

230,192 

94,445 

233 

8.324 

1740 

72,389 

171,081 

21,498 

118,777 

1,5,048 

rK),7i)l 

341,997 

'281,4'28 

205,560 

181,82! 

024 

3.6^>4 

1741 

60,052 

198,147 

21.142 

140.430 

17,158 

91.010 

577,109 

'24.9,582 

:?,to,830 

224,270 

2,.'i53 

1742 

63,106 

148,8;t9 

13.536 

167,591 

8,527 

7.5.295 

427,709 

264,1V, 

1  ,'•4,607 

127,003 

i,022 

17,019 

1T43 

03,185 

172,461 

15,067 

134,487 

9,590 

79,340 

657,821 

,328,li'5 

•iJ.-MSO 

111,499 

2 

'i,!^! 

1T44 

60,248 

143,982 

11,527 

119,920 

7,+»6 

62,214 

41K,709 

234,8if. 

l:c.',594 

79,141 

a   •   •  a 

769 

1T4B 

S8,94S 

140,403 

l4,oy.3 

64,957 

io,nio 

W,2S0 

39<.t.423 

190,799 

91,817 

80,815 

.... 

939 

|T4« 

8S,812 

209,177 

8,841 

86.712 

1,5,779 

73,699 

419,371 

282,545 

70,897 

102,809 

a   .   a   . 

984 

1747 

41,771 

210,640 

14,01.2 

137,984 

2,832 

82,404 

492,019 

200,088 

107,600 

96,6-29 

24 

U48 

29,74S 

197,682 

12,353 

14.1,311 

12,363 

76,KI0 

494,'^52 

252,024 

167,306 

160,172 

*  a   .  . 

1,814 

1749 

.".n.siuo 

2as.2S6 

23,413 

20.5,-73 

14,944 

23S,637 

4.T4,018 

323,600 

120,499 

104,096 

.  61 

5 

1780 

48. «» 

343,659 

3.5,032 

267,130 

2S,191 

217.713 

608.939 

349,419 

191,607 

134,037 

1,942 

2,126 

17f)l 

(W,237 

305,974 

42,863 

248,941 

23,870 

190,917 

460,085 

247,027 

246,491 

138,'244 

865 

2,066 

1752 

7l,iiia 

273,540 

40,648 

194,030 

29,978 

•»  1,006 

509,463 

8'26,1B1 

288,264 

160,777 

1,626 

8,163 

1753 

8J.a9,-i 

345,523 

40,f)63 

277,804 

3S,527 

245,641 

032,575 

350,770 

164,634 

213,009 

8,057 

14,128 

I7r>» 

ca.rtsa 

329,4.3.'5 

26,063 

127,497 

30,049 

24  ,''47 

573,435 

.323,513 

307,238 

149,216 

3,230 

1,974 

17W. 

5,),533 

341.796 

28,055 

151.071 

r,2,3;)6 

144.453 

48<,l,068 

285,157 

325,625 

199,987 

4,437 

2,830 

1766 

47,3f)9 

384,371 

24,073 

250,425 

20,0:,  1 

200,109 

!i37,769 

420,087 

'2-22,915 

191,790 

7,166 

536 

1757 

27,."*6 

u63.404 

19,168 

3.'>3,S11 

14,190 

168,420 

41S,S81 

334,897 

130,889 

213,949 

2,671 

175S 

30,201 

466,694 

14,200 

.T5ii,WK5 

21,383 

2flO,li.'>3 

451, 302 

438,471 

J50,611 

181,002 

10,212 

1769 

2.5,985 

627,007 

21.684 

630,785 

2'2,404 

498,1«1 

8.57,'228 

459,007 

206,534 

216,265 

0,074 

iB,ns 

1700 

r>7,Sir2 

5  JO.  6^7 

21,125 

480,106 

22,754 

707,998 

504,461 

00.5.  SS2 

W2,769 

218,131 

12,198 

1761 

46,225 

3S4,225 

48,648 

289,670 

39,170 

•204,067 

456,088 

645,360 

'263,002 

254,587 

6,704 

24,279 

17G2 

41,733 

24T,SS,':- 

.58,882 

283,(H9 

38.091 

'200,199 

415.709 

418,59'.> 

l;il,696 

194,170 

6,622 

28,701 

1703 

T4.R15 

258,8.54 

52,998 

238.500 

38,228 

284,152 

642.294 

65,5,3M 

282,366 

'260,182 

14.469 

44,909 

17M 

88,157 

460,766 

53,697 

515,410 

iW,2f)8 

433,191 

569,609 

61.5,192 

Ml, 727 

806,908 

81,825 

18,33S 

1765 

145,819 

451,299 

64,969 

^^S2,349 

25,148 

3>i3,S68 

506,071 

3l,3,'224 

38,5,919 

884,709 

34,183 

29,105 

176fl 

141.733 

409,642 

67,020. 

330,829 

20,851 

u27,3U 

461,693 

37'2,648 

293,.'>87 

'290,732 

53,074 

07,26S 

1T«7 

I2«.2«7 

406,081 

61,429 

417,967 

.17.641 

871,830 

437,926 

437,02s 

3!15.027 

•244,09;i 

35,S)VI 

23,8,14 

1768 

14M,.175 

419.797 

87,115 

482,930 

59.404 

432.107 

406,048 

475,<I84 

608,108 

289,868 

42,402 

Vi,M2 

176B 

1V9,363 

207  992 

T3,466 

74,918 

20.111 

19r,9fl6 

861,892 

489,S82 

8,97,114 

306,600 

82,270 

•MO 

1770 

MS.Oll 

3<.'4,461 

69,882 

475,991 

2.S,10» 

134.8SI 

4il5,094 

717,782 

278,907 

146,273 

6,5,532 

50,193 

1T71 

IW.Sil 

1,4.'0,11» 

95,875 

653,621 

31,016 

728,744 

677,848 

920,326 

4'20,S11 

409,109 

63,810 

70,498 

1772 

1S«,265 

■^24.830 

82,707 

343,970 

29.133 

607,909 

628,404 

793,910 

425,92a 
4,56,613 

44.9.610 

60.083 

92,400 

1I7» 

124,624 

5'2T.055 

70,246 

289,214 

;irt,ti62 

420,448 

689,803 

328,904 

344,969 

85,301 

02,923 

'.774 

!'•  2,248 

5«2,'j;6 

80,008 

437,937 

<VJ,611 

6'26,rj62 

01'2,O30 

628,78)i 

432,802 

878,116 

07,047 

67,519 

177B 

U«.588 

71,026 

187,018 

1,228 

175,1162 

1,306 

7r>.8,.156 

1,921 

579,349 

6,245 

103,477 

113,777 

IT76 

762 

66.050 

2,818 

l,42i 

365 

73,226 

13,063 

.... 

12,569 

a  "During  the  war  of  the  KevolutioDourroimnerccwaeBusp<rnded:  alU-rthu  peace.  In  1783,  our  trade  continued  tolftnpilsh; 
Itliad  to  contend  witli  domestic  and  foreign  obstarlin;  fun>i|,'n  natlouH  entertained  a  JoalouiyconccrulnK  these  States;  at  homo 
a  rivalship  was  prevalent  anxmg  the  Kcverul  mcndMT*!  of  the  confederacy,  and  checked  the  prosperity  of  tlie  nation.  Each  of 
the  thirteen  Independent  aoverelpntlcs  contemplated  Its  own  iuinicdiato  interests ;  some  of  the  States  declared  the  comiacrclal 
Intercourse  with  theui  to  bo  equally  ihso  to  all  uatious." 
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I'opuLaTioM  or  Tint 

IlKITIBII    N 

OKTII  AUEBICAM  COLONIU 

Colunlal  PoDnlatroii. 

IjicnaM  vtr 

Inaraaaa  par 
t-ant.  »d  Part, 
od,  M  Yam. 

lueraaaa 

loaraaaa 

Inrraaaa  par 

Cant,  flnt 
48  Yaan. 

Cant,  par 
ADnum. 

par  Cant, 
par  Annum. 

par  Cant,  ill 
14  Yaati. 

CI   parAaa. 
bill  Vaai. 

1101. 

IM». 

IIH. 

(Connecticut 

80,000 

100,000 

202,000 

288 '33 

4'«6 

162  00 

(1-28 

778-88 

10-46 

DeUirare 

•  •  •  • 

IneL  In  Pa. 

87,000 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

Ouorgia 

•  •  •  t 

0,000 

27,000 

.... 

•  .  •  • 

860-00 

18-46 

Mtryland 

26,000 

86,000 

174,000 

240 -dO 

6-00 

104-71 

4-00 

69B-00 

8-06 

Mawachuutta  . . 

T0,000 

220,000 

862,0(M) 

2I42U 

4-40 

60-00 

2-31 

402-80 

6-41 

New  Humpshtm, 

io,(i(m 

80,000 

102,000 

20000 

4-17 

240-00 

0-28 

9'iO-OO 

12-48 

Noir  Jersey 

IB.IKIO 

00,000 

18S,000 

800 '00 

0-26 

180-00 

BOO 

8-20-110 

U-08 

New  Vork 

80,000 

100,000 

238,000 

233-33 

4-80 

188  00 

681 

6»3-33 

9-37 

North  Carolina  . 

B,000 

46,000 

isi,ono 

800  00 

10-07 

302-22 

11-62 

8620  00 

47-67 

I'enniylvanla... 

20,000 

260,000 

841,000 

iisotio 

28116 

86-40 

1-40 

1606-00 

21-60 

lUiodo  Itltnd  . . . 

10,000 

BMtOO 

68,000 

260  00 

621 

66-71 

2-68 

480  00 

640 

Boiitli  t'aroUiu. . 

7,000 

80,000 

03,000 

828-67 

0  84 

210-00 

8-08 

1228-67 

1660 

Virginia 

WhltcH 

40,000 

85,000 

800,000 

112-50 

2-34 

262 -C4 

9-78 

660  00 

8-78 

2,303,000 

Slaves,  cBlimaied 
All  riasscf 

600.000 

2«2,000 

1,04(1,000 

2,803,000 

290 -24 

0-23 

167-97 

6-46 

9(19-86 

18-12 

At  tbii  beginning  of  thu  Revuliition  tliu  8uutliorn  culiinies  hud,  tbcrefon',  81'2,0O0  n-hito  luliabltanta,  and  the  Northern 
1.491,000,  Connecticut  was  (ho  fourth  Btiite  In  rnnk.  MnhsachuMi  tts  and  I'ennsylvanla  were  each  a  third  larger  than  New 
Vurit,  which  waa  eron  excelled  liy  ConnertictiL — Unittd  Ulatet  Cenmu  JCfport,  1860. 


II.  M.V(iNlTlIl>E  OK  THE  DllITINIl  Coi.ONIES. — Not- 

iritlutaiuliiig  the  loss  of  the  L'uited  States,  tlio  colo- 
nies o(  Circat  liritain,  exclusive  of  India,  exceed  in 
number,  extent,  and  value,  those  of  every  other  cuun- 
trj-.  Previously,  indeed,  to  ll  >.  breaking  out  of  the  late 
contcsis,  tie;  colonial  doniini  ins  >.'  -'^puin  far  exceeded 
in  c.\tcut  and  iinportancu  t<iuso  of  uiiy  other  ])OWer. 
But  Cuba,  I'orto  Kico,  and  the  I'hilippino  Islands  arc 
now  nil  that  remain  to  her.  Tliciie,  indeed,  ore  very 
vaiuublu  possessions,  though  inferior  to  those  of  I'^n- 
glani!. 

Aor/A  American  Culuuiit. —  In  Nortli America,  (ircat 
Britain  possesses  the  provinces  of  Lower  and  I'pper,  or 
of  Kast  and  West  Canada,  Kova  Scutia,  Kow  llruns- 
wick,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  tlicir  dependencies. 
The  situation  and  Iwundarics  of  these  provinces  will 
bo  mure  easily  learned  from  tiio  ius|)ection  of  the 
map  than  they  could  bo  from  any  description.  Tlic 
shores  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  llrunswitk  arc  wash- 
ed by  the  Atlantic  Ocean ;  and  the  noble  liiver  .St. 
l^n  reiicc,  by  its  communication  with  the  f;roat  Ameri- 
can lakes,  gives  to  Canada  all  the  bcnelits  of  a  moat 
cxtciiitivc  iidand  navigation,  and  forms  a  natural  out- 
let for  her  surplus  produce,  us  well  as  fur  the  surplus 
produce  of  that  part  of  thu  L'uited  States  wliich  is 
washed  by  the  lakes.  There  is  every  variety  in  the 
soil  and  climate  of  these  regions.  In  Lower  Canada 
the  winter  is  very  severe.  The  surface  of  the  country 
is  covered  with  snow  for  nearly  half  the  year.  From  the 
beginning  of  December  to  thu  middle  of  April  thu  St. 
Lawrence  is  frozen  over,  and  alTords  a  smooth  nud  con- 
venient passage  for  the  sledges  by  which  it  is  then  cov- 
ered, liiit  though  severe,  the  climate  is  far  from  be- 
ing uulieulthy  or  disagreeable.  The  -wenther  is  gen- 
erally clear  and  braeiug ;  and  the  labor  of  urtisun.<<,  at 
tlieir  oat-docr  employments,  is  rarely  suspended  for 
many  days  in  succession.  On  the  breaking  up  of  thu 
ice  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  ])owers  of  vegetation  aImo.<(t  immediately  resume 
their  .(ctivity,  and  bring  on  the  lino  season  with  a  ra- 
pidity that  is  astouisliing  to  a  stranger.  The  highest 
temperature  in  Lower  Canada  varies  from  96°  to  102° 
of  Fahri  iilieit ;  hut  the  purity  of  the  atmosphere  abates 
the  opprussive  heat  that  is  felt  iu  most  countries  where 
the  mercury  ranges  so  high ;  and  the  weather  is,  on  the 
whole,  decidedly  pleasant.  That  port  of  the  province 
of  I'pper  or  West  Canada  which  stretches  from  Lake 
Siiiicoo  and  tho  Rivers  Trent  and  Severn,  westward  to 
Lake  Huron  and  tho  St. Clair  Iiiver,and  southward  to 
Lake  Erie  and  iiart  of  Lake  Ontario,  has  a  soil  of  ex- 
traordinary fertility,  capalile  of  producing  luxuriant 
crojis  of  wheat  and  every  sort  of  grain.  "  The  cli- 
mate," says  5Ir.  Bcuchette,  late  surveyor  general  of 
Low-  r  Cnnada,  "  is  so  particularly  salubrious,  that  epi- 
demic diseases,  either  among  men  or  cattle,  are  almost 
entirely  unknown.  Its  influence  on  the  fertility  of  the 
Boil  is  more  generally  perceptible  than  it  is  iu  Lower 


Canada,  and  is  supposed  to  Im)  congenial  to  vegetation 
in  a  much  superior  degree.  The  winters  are  shorter, 
and  not  alw  ays  marked  with  such  rigor  as  in  the  latter. 
Tho  duration  of  frost  is  always  accompanied  with  a  fine 
clear  sky  and  a  dry  atmosphere.  The  spring  opens, 
and  the  resumption  of  agricultural  labors  takes  place, 
from  si.x  weeks  to  two  months  earlier  than  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Quebec.  The  summer  heals  rarely  prevail 
to  excess,  and  tho  autumns  aro  usually  very  friendly 
to  the  harvests,  and  favorable  for  securing  all  the  late 
crops." — Boihuette's  Ti^jpoffraphical  llescription  of 
Canada,  p.  COu.  The  ground  on  the  shores  of  Lake 
Ontario  and  Lake  Krie,  as  far  west  as  the  junction  of 
tho  Thames  with  the  St.  Clair  Lake,  is  Inid  out  in 
townships,  und  partly  settled.  But  the  population  is 
still  very  thin.  To  the  north  of  tho  liiver  Thames, 
along  tho  banks  of  the  St.  Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake 
Huron,  round  to  the  liivcr  Severn,  and  thence  to  the 
river  tliat  joins  Lake  Nippissing  and  Lake  Huron,  is  a 
lioundless  extent  of  country  that  is  almost  entirely  un- 
occupied. The  interior  of  this  space  has  hitherto  been 
but  imperfectly  explored;  but  the  hanks  of  the  St. 
Clair  and  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron  aflbrd  the  finest 
situations  fur  settlements.  The  soil  is  in  many  places 
of  the  greatest  fertility,  tho  river  and  lake  teem  with 
lish,  and  every  variety  of  the  best  timber  is  found  in 
thu  greatest  profusion.  Tho  winters  in  the  provinces 
of  Kova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  und  New 
Brunswick  aro  more  severe  than  in  Upper  Canada, 
and  they  arc  a  good  deal  infested  with  fogs  and  mists; 
but  their  proximity  to  England,  and  their  favorable 
situation  for  tho  fishing  business,  give  them  considera- 
ble advantages.  In  addition  to  the  above,  Great  Brit- 
ian  possesses  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  a  tract  of 
vast  extent,  but  situated  in  an  inhospitable  climate, 
and  worlli  very  little  except  as  hunting-grounds.  She 
also  possesses  thu  large  islands  of  Newfoundland  and 
Cape  Breton,  tho  latter  being  a  dependency  of  Nova 
Scotia  ;  but  their  soil  is  barren,  and  the  climate  severe 
and  foggy :  so  that  they  are  valuable  principally  as 
fishing  stations.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
population  of  tho  ilifi'crent  North  American  colonics  at 
tlio  under-mentioned  epochs : 


Uoloniea. 

Population. 

Data  of  Canaui. 

Kastem  ( Lower)  Canada 

Western  (I  pper)  Canada 

I,0+S,fl00 

1,200,000 

193,8I!0 

6'2,634 

96,600 

270,117 

1654 
1864 
1861 
1849 
1848 
1850 

Prince  Kdward's  Isi.  and  C.  Breton 

Newfoundland 

Nova  Sectla 

Of  tho  inhabitants  of  Lower  Canada  in  1844,  no  fewer 
than  518,505  were  of  French  extraction,  forming  what 
is  called  tho  Nation  Canadienne.  In  Upper  Canada, 
on  tho  other  hand,  tho  population  is  almost  wholly  of 
British  origin. 

West  India  Coloniei.— In  tho  West  Indies  tho  En- 
glish possess  Jamaica,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Antigua, 
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Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  some  other  islands,  besides 
Demerara  and  Berbico  in  South  America.  Jamaica, 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  her  insular 
possessions,  is  about  120  miles  in  length  and  40  miles 
in  mean  breadth,  containing  about  2,800,000  acres,  of 
which  from  1,100,000  to  1,200,000  are  supposed  to  be 
in  cultivation.  Being  situated  within  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  the  heat  in  the  West  Indies  is  intense,  but  is 
moderated  by  the  sea-breeze  which  blows  regularly 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  day.  The  rains  m»ke 
the  only  distinction  of  seasons.  They  sometimes  fall 
with  prodigious  impetuosity,  giving  birth  to  innumer- 
able torrents,  and  laying  all  the  low  country  under 
water :  the  trees  are  green  the  whole  year  round :  tbcy 
have  no  snow,  no  frost,  and  but  rarely  some  hail.  The 
climate  is  very  humid ;  iron  rusts  and  corrodes  in  a 
very  short  time ;  and  it  is  this,  perhaps,  that  renders 
the  West  Indies  so  unfriendly  to  European  constitu- 
tions, nnd  produces  those  malignant  fevers  that  are  so 
very  fatal.  The  vegetable  productions  arc  numerous 
and  valuable ;  but  the  sugar-cane  and  the  coffee-plant 
are  incomparably  more  important  than  the  others,  and 
constiti.te  the  natural  riches  of  the  islands. 

The  West  Indies  are  occasionally  assailed  by  the 
most  dreadful  hurricanes,  which  destroy  i-,i  a  moment 
the  hopes  and  labors  of  the  planters,  and  devastate  en- 
tire islands.  Whole  fields  of  sugar-canes  arc  sometimes 
torn  up  by  the  roots,  houses  are  either  thrown  down 
or  unroofed,  and  even  the  heavy  copper  boilers  and 
stills  in  (he  works  have,  in  numerous  instances,  been 
wrenched  from  the  ground  and  battered  to  pieces.  The 
rain  pours  down  in  torrents,  sweeping  before  it  every 
thing  that  comes  in  its  way.  The  destruction  caused 
by  such  dreadful  scourges  seldom  fails  to  produce  a 
very  great  scarcity,  and  not  unfrequently  famine ;  and 
we  are  grieved  to  have  to  odd,  that  the  severity  of  the 
distress  he  on  several  occasions  been  materially  ag- 
gravated by  a  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to 
allow  importation  direct  from  the  l'..<ted  States! 
This  was  the  case  at  Dominica  so  lute  as  1817.  "  It 
is  stated  in  a  report  by  a  committee  of  the  Assembly 
of  Jamaica,  that  15,000  negroes  perished  between  the 
latter  end  of  1780  and  the  beginning  of  1787,  through 
famine  occasioned  by  hurricanes  and  the  prohibition 
of  importation  from  the  United  States." — EuwAnns's 
West  Indies,  vol.  ii.  p.  &15. 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1494,  and 
continued  in  possession  of  the  Spaniards  till  1C65,  when 
it  was  wrested  from  them  by  the  Knglish.  Although 
it  had  thus  been  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
under  the  power  of  Spain,  such  was  the  deadening  in- 
fluence of  her  colonial  system,  that  it  did  not,  when 
it  was  conquered,  contain  1600  white  inhabitants,  and 
tliese  were  immersed  in  sloth  and  poverty.  Of  the 
many  valuable  articles  which  Jamaica  soon  after  pro- 
duced in  such  profusi'.<n,  many  wore  then  altogether 
unknown ;  and  of  those  that  were  known,  such  a  sup- 
ply only  was  cultivated  as  was  required  for  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants.  "Tlie  Spanish  settlers," 
says  Mr.  Br>-an  Kdwanis,  "  possessed  none  of  the  ele- 
gancies of  life ;  nor  were  they  acquainted  even  with 
many  of  those  gratifications  which,  in  civiPzed  states, 
arc  considered  necessary  to  its  comfort  and  convon- 
iri'oe.  They  were  neither  polished  by  social  inter- 
course nor  improved  by  education ;  but  passed  their 
days  in  gloomy  languor,  enfeebled  by  s'oth  and  de- 
pressed by  poverty.  They  had  been  for  many  years 
in  a  state  of  progressive  degeneracy,  and  would  prob- 
ably in  a  short  time  have  expiated  the  guilt  of  their 
ancestors  by  falling  victims  theniselvcH  to  lliu  venge- 
ance of  their  slaves." — Uutory  o/lhe  West  Iniliet,  vol. 
I.  p.  207,  8vo  ed. 

For  a  considerali'ij  numlter  of  years  after  England 
obtained  possession  of  Jamaica,  the  chief  e.tpnrts  were 
cocoa,  liides,  and  indigo.  Even  so  late  as  1772,  the 
exports  of  sugar  amounted  to  only  11,000  Iwslieads. 
In  1774  they  had  increased  to  78,000  hogsmteds  of 


sugar,  26,000  punehC'.  > '  i  of  rum,  and  6547  bags  of  cof- 
fee. The  American  'var  was  very  ii^urious  to  the 
West  India  settlements;  and  they  may,  indeed,  be  said 
to  be  still  Buffering  from  ita  effects,  as  the  independence 
of  America  led  to  the  enactment  of  those  restrictions 
to  the  importation  of  food,  lumber,  etc.,  that  were  so 
very  hurtful  to  the  planters.  In  1780  Jamaica  was 
visited  by  a  most  destructive  hurricane,  the  devasta- 
tion occasioned  by  which  produced  a  dreadful  famine ; 
and  other  hurricanes  followed  in  tho  immediately  suc- 
ceeding years.  But  in  1787  a  new  era  of  improvement 
began.  The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  by  tho  negro 
insurrection  which  broke  out  in  1792,  first  diminished, 
and  in  a  few  years  almost  entirely  annihilated,  the 
annual  supply  of  115,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  which 
Franco  and  the  Continent  had  previously  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  that  island.  This  diminution 
of  supply,  by  causing  a  greatly  increased  demand  for, 
and  a  cui.^:quent  rise  in  the  price  of,  sugar  raised  in 
the  other  islands,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  exten- 
sion of  cultivation.  So  powerful  in  this  respect  was 
its  influence,  that  Jamaica,  which  at  an  average  of  tlio 
six  years  preceding  1799  had  produced  only  83,000 
hogsheads,  exported  in  1801  and  1802  upward  of 
286,800  hogsheads,  or  143,000  a  year ! 

The  same  rise  of  price,  which  operated  so  powerfully 
in  Jamaica,  occasioned  a  similar  though  less  rapid  ex- 
tension of  cultivation  in  other  islands,  and  in  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  ond  the  foreign  colonics  generally.  Tho 
vacuum  caused  by  tho  cessation  of  tho  supplies  from 
St.  Domingo  being  thus  more  than  filled  up,  a  reaction 
commenced.  The  price  of  sugar  rapidly  declined; 
and,  notwithstanding  a  forced  market  was  for  a  while 
opened  to  it,  by  substituting  it  for  malt  in  the  distil- 
lery, prices  did  not  attain  to  their  former  elevation. 
On  tho  opening  of  tho  Continental  ports,  in  18i;(  and 
1814,  tlicy,  indeed,  rose,  for  a  short  time,  to  an  extrov- 
agant  height;  but  they  very  soon  fell,  involving  in 
ruin  many  of  the  speculators  upon  an  advance.  Prices, 
however,  continued  at  n  pretty  high  level  down  to  1818 ; 
but  they  sustained  a  material  fall  in  the  course  of  tlie 
following  year,  and  were  roiuparatively  low  from  that 
period  down  to  1835,  wher  ilio  extraordinary  falling 
off  in  the  supplies  of  sugar  consequent  to  the  measures 
connected  with  tho  emancipation  of  the  slaves  again 
occasioned  a  considerable  rise  of  price.  But,  as  al- 
ready seen,  this  high  price  was  entirely  factitious,  be- 
ing wholly  caused  Ijy  our  excluding  foreign  sugar  from 
our  market.  Now  that  the  sugar  of  Brazil,  Cuba,  and 
Java  is  admitted  on  paying  reasonable  duties,  ])rico.s  are 
comparatively  low.  And  from  the  extraordinary  fa- 
cility with  which  sugar  nmy  be  raised  in  tlie  coinitries 
referred  to  and  elsewhere,  we  have  no  idea,  provided 
they  adopt  no  rash  or  iU-ndviscd  measure  in  relation 
to  slaves,  that  its  price  in  their  markets  would  be  like- 
ly to  sustain  any  material  or  permanent  increase,  even 
though  the  demand  for  it  wore  doubled  or  more.  The 
imports  to  England  of  sugar  from  her  West  Indian  col- 
onies, which  amounted  to  4,103,800  cwts.  in  1831,  sunk, 
in  1841,  to  2,151,217  cwts, !  In  1862  they  amounted 
to  3,408,027  cwts. 

The  devastation  of  St.  Domingo  gave  the  same  iiow- 
erful  stimulus  to  the  growth  of  coflee  in  tlic  other  West, 
Indian  colonics  that  it  did  to  tho  growth  of  sugar; 
and  owing  to  tho  extniordinary  icreaso  in  the  de- 
mand for  tiitl'eo  in  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  sii|iply  went  on  inercosing  till  it  was  checked 
by  tho  influence  of  the  measures  relating  to  slavery. 
In  1762,  for  exartiplc,  only  00,000  ll)s,  of  coffeo  were 
exported  from  Jamaica;  in  1770  tho  export  omountcd 
to  410,000  lbs,:  In  1797  it  had  Increased  to  7,931,021 
lbs, ;  an<l  in  1832,  when  it  had  attained  its  maximum, 
the  exports  to  England  only  amounted  to  19,105,933 
Ills,  Such,  however,  and  so  rapid  has  been  their  suli- 
sequent  decline,  that  In  1852  the  exports  to  England 
from  Jamaica  amounted  to  only  3,786,79(1  lbs,  I 

Wo  have  already  seen  that  when  Jamaica  was  taken 
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from  the  Spaniards  it  only  contained  1600  white  inhab- 
itants. In  1678  the  population  amounted  (o  7768  whites, 
and  9£04  slaves.  It  would  have  been  well  for  the  isl- 
and bad  the  races  c<  ntiuued  to  preserve  this  relation 
to  each  other;  but,  luifortunately,  the  black  popula- 
tion has  increased  more  than  Jive  times  as  rapidly  as 
the  white ;  the  latter  having  only  increased  from  7768 
to  alwut  80,000,  while  the  former  has  increased  from 
9504  to  alioat  310,000,  exclusive  of  persons  of  color. 
The  real  value  of  the  exports  to  Jamaica  amounts  to 
about  £700,000  a  year,  being  about  one-third  part  of 
the  exports  to  the  West  Indian  colonies.  It  was  former- 
ly much  more ;  but  then  a  large  portion  of  the  articles 
sent  to  Jamaica,  and  some  of  the  other  colonies,  were 
only  sent  there  as  io  an  entrtpol;  being  subsequently 
exported  to  the  Spanish  main.  During  the  ascenden- 
cy of  the  Spanish  dominion  in  Mexico  and  South  Amer- 
ica, this  trade,  which  was  then  contraband,  was  carried 
oil  to  a  great  extent.  It  is  now  much  fallen  off,  and 
is  principally  carried  on  {W>m  St.  Thomas  and  Hon- 
duras. 

Darbadoes  was  the  earliest  English  possession  in  the 
West  Indies.  It  is  tho  most  easterly  of  the  Caribbean 
islands ;  Bridgetown,  tho  capital,  being  in  long.  69° 
41'  W.  Barbadoes  is  by  far  tho  best  cultivated  of  all 
the  West  Indian  islands.  It  contains  about  106,000 
acres,  having  (in  1852)  a  population  of  about  13,000 
TfhiteB,  15,000  people  of  color,  and  110,000  blacks.  Of 
late  years  it  has  exported  from  500,000  to  740,000  cwts. 
of  sugar.  Barbadoes  bad  attained  the  acme  of  its  pros- 
perity in  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  white  population  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
about  uO^OOO,  though  this  is  probably  an  exaggeration. 
But  it  is  only  as  compared  with  itself  that  it  can  be 
considered  as  having  fallen  off;  for,  compared  with  the 
other  West  Indian  islands,  its  superiority  is  manifest. 
It  raises  nearly  as  much  food  as  is  adequate  for  its  sup- 
ply. Tlie  islands  next  in  importance  are  St.  Vincent, 
Grenada,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  etc.  It  is  unnecessary  to 
enter  into  any  special  details  with  respect  to  them, 
their  population  and  trade  being  exhibited  in  the  an- 
nexed tables.  During  the  late  war  Great  Britain  took 
from  the  Dutch  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Bcrbico, 
and  K88equil)o,in  Quiaua,  which  were  definitively  ceded 
to  them  in  1814.  Tlie  soil  of  these  settlements  is  nat- 
nrally  very  rich ;  and  they  have,  in  this  respect,  a  de- 
cided advantage  over  most  of  tho  West  Indian  islands. 
Their  advance  was  for  a  while  very  great,  but  recently 
their  p<Y>gress  has  been  checked,  and  their  exports  have 
declined  most  materially.  This,  however,  is  entirely 
in  consequence  of  the  want  of  labor ;  for  in  other  re- 
spects these  colonies  have  every  facility  of  production. 
Various  schemes  have  been  suggested  fur  supplying 
tins  want ;  but  none  of  them,  unless  they  involve  the 
principle  of  compulsory  service,  will,  wo  apprehend,  lie 
successl'nl.  The  rum  uf  Demerara  enjoys  a  high  ri'pu- 
tstiun.  The  l)est  samples  of  Berbice  coffee  are  very 
superior,  and  it  used  to  he  extensively  cultivated  both 
in  that  colony  and  in  Demerara.  In  IHBl  the  exports 
amounted,  from  liotli  colonies,  to  8,576,744  pounds ;  but 
they  have  since  declined  to  next  to  nothing,  having 
amounted  in  1862  to  only  84,890  pounds.  Considera- 
ble quantities  of  cotton  wore  formerly  exported  fW)m 
Guiana ;  but  the  Ampricans  having  superior  facilities 
for  its  production,  its  culture  has  nearly  ceased.  Co- 
coa, aniu>ttn,  etc.,  arc  produced,  but  nut  abundantly. 

ICxi'lusivo  of  tlio  al)Ove,  tho  Knglish  possess  the  set- 
tlement of  Balizc,  on  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  This  is 
of  importance  as  alfordinga  means  of  obtaining  abund- 
ant supplies  of  mahogany ;  but  it  is  of  more  import- 
ance as  an  enlrtpit  for  the  supply  of  Uuatcniala  and 
Central  America  with  English  manufactured  goods. 

The  exports  from  England  to  the  West  Indian  colo- 
nics consist  of  coarse  cottons,  linens,  checks,  hats,  and 
other  articles  of  negro  clothing ;  iron  and  steel,  wrought 
and  unwrought;  leather,  including  saddlery  and  har- 
ness ;  glass  I  beer  and  ale  |  soap  and  candles ;  station- 


ery;  hardware  and  earthen-ware ;  staves,  hoops,  coal, 
lime,  paint,  lead ;  Irish  provisions,  herrings,  and  other 
salt  fish ;  along  with  furniture,  wine,  beer,  medicines, 
and  indeed  almost  every  article  which  a  great  manu- 
facturing country  can  supply  to  one  situated  in  a  trop- 
ical climate,  which  has  very  few  mechanics  and  hardly 
any  manufactures.  Since  the  opening  of  the  ports  on 
the  Spanish  Main  to  ships  from  England,  the  exports 
to  the  West  Indies  have  decreased  both  in  quantity  and 
value;  this  decrease  being,  however,  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  increased  shipments  to  Mexico,  Co'om-  . 
bia,  etc.  The  declared  or  real  value  of  the  exports 
amounted,  in  1862,  to  £2,031,358. 

Money. — What  used  to  be  called  West  India  curren- 
cy was  an  imaginary  money,  and  had  a  different  value 
in  different  colonies.  The  value  it  bore,  as  compared 
with  sterling  money,  was  supposed  to  represent  the  cor- 
responding value  of  the  coins  in  circulation  in  the  dif- 
ferent islands  at  the  time  the  proportion  was  fixed : 
these  coins  being  for  the  most  psrt  mutilated  and  oth- 
erwise worn  and  defaced,  currency  was  in  ail  cases  less 
valuable  than  sterling.  The  following  are  the  old  val- 
ues of  £100  sterling,  and  of  a  dollar,  in  the  currencies 
of  the  different  islands : 

Sterl.         Cnrr.  Dol.        Curt.' 

Joimaca £100  =  £140  1  =  Sa.  8d. 

Barbadoes  £100  =:  XIW  1  =  6<.  Sd. 

Windwardlslande  (except  Bar- 
badoes)   £100  =  £176  1  =  8«.8d: 

Leeward  Islands £100  =  £800  1  =  9(.  Od. 

But  latterly  these  currencies  have  been  in  great  meas- 
ure superseded  by  the  introduction  of  sterling  money, 
current  at  the  same  rates  as  in  EngiRind,  and  of  the 
Spanish  dollar. 

By  an  order  in  council  of  the  23d  of  March,  1825, 
British  silver  money  was  made  legal  tender  through- 
out all  British  colonial  possessions  at  the  same  nom- 
inal value  as  in  England ;  and  bills  for  the  same  are 
given  on  the  treasury  of  London,  of  £100  each  bill  for 
£103  such  silver  money.  By  this  order,  also,  tho  value 
of  the  Spanish  dollar  was  fixed  at  it.  id.  British  silver 
money  throughout  all  tho  colonies  where  it  is  current; 
but  this  value  wan  further  reduced  on  the  21st  of  Sep- 
tember, 1888,  to  4(.  id.  The  value  of  the  doubloon  was 
then  also  fixed  at  6it. 

Auitralian  Coloniet. — This  group  of  colonies,  though 
founded  in  a  very  distant  part  of  the  world,  and  at  a 
comparatively  recent  epoch,  will  probably,  at  no  very 
distant  epoch,  far  surpass  the  others  in  magnitude  and 
importance.  Tho  countries  in  which  they  are  situated, 
including  the  great  Australian  continent,  formerly  call- 
ed New  Holland,  with  A'an  Diemen's  Land  or  Tasma- 
nia, New  Zealand,  etc.,  are  of  vast  extent,  and  differ 
in  many  respects  from  each  other.  Hitherto,  also,  by 
far  the  larger  portion  of  the  contineat  is  wholly  unex- 
plored ;  and  even  the  islands  are  but  very  imperfectly 
known.  Enough,  however,  has  transpired  to  show  that 
this  great  division  uf  the  globe  differs  in  some  most  im- 
portant respects  from  most  or  all  countries  with  which 
we  were  previously  acquainted ;  and  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
full  of  anomalies.  Tho  interior  of  the  continent  has 
not  been  sufRciently  explored  to  enable  any  distinct 
opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  the  height  of  the  mountain 
chains ;  but  it  appears  to  be  pretty  well  established 
that  it  has  no  great  rivers,  or  at  least  none  that  reach 
the  sea.  Indeed,  it  seems,  speaking  generally,  to  be 
n  law  in  this  new  world  that  rivers  are  largest  near 
their  source ;  and  that  they  gradually  diminisli  as  thoy 
proceed,  and  most  commonly  dwindle  into  insignifi- 
cance, or  lose  themselves  in  marshes,  before  they  reach 
the  ocean.  In  consequence,  perhaps,  of  this  singular 
constitution  of  its  river  system,  it  is  found  that  in  Aus- 
tralia tho  best  land  is  not  at  tlio  mouths,  but  toward 
the  sources  of  the  rivars.  There  are,  no  doubt,  cxcop* 
tions  to  this  rule ;  but  it  appears  to  hold  in  the  greater 
number  of  instances.  Generally,  also,  the  extent  of  Ane 
land  appears  to  be  comparatively  limited ;  end  in  so  far 
as  the  continental  portion  of  the  country  has  been  ex- 
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plored,  it  appears  to  be  much  better  adapted  for  pastur- 
age than  for  tillage. 

Gold  Depositi.—Tha  land,  the  pasturage,  the  sheip, 
the  copper  and  other  ordinary  minerals,  which  are  found 
in  abundance  in  various  parts  of  Australia,  have  all 
been  rendered,  for  (he  present  at  least,  of  no  import- 
ance compared  with  the  gold  deposits  with  which  the 
continent  is  so  largely  endowed.  Those,  which  were 
discovered  so  late  as  1851,  are  of  the  most  extraordina- 
ry richness.  They  exceed  in  productiveness  not  only 
the  gold  fields  of  California,  but  every  thing,  indeed, 
of  which  any  idea  could  previously  have  been  enter- 
tained. Australia  has,  in  consequence,  become  an  ob- 
ject of  earnest  and  universal  attention.  An  almost 
unparalleled  amount  of  emigration  has  been  directed 
to  her  shores.  Ilcr  population  and  her  trade  are  both 
increasing  with  gigantic  strides ;  and  her  gold  is  influ- 
encing the  wages,  the  prices,  and  the  industry  of  every 
civilized  people. — <!;ee  art.  Australia  ami  Gold. 

It  were  idle  to  indulge  in  speculations  in  regard  to 
the  period  when  the  exhaustion  of  the  Australian  gold 
fields  may  be  expected ;  there  are  no  data  on  which  to 
hazard  even  a  coi^ecture  on  such  a  subject.  But 
whether  the  supplies  from  them  be  destined  to  be  of 
long  or  short  duration,  tlicy  liave  already  been,  and 
no  doubt  will  continue  to  l>c,  of  great  advantage.  We 
do  not  mean  by  this  to  say  or  insinuate  that  the  good 
resulting  from  the  influx  of  gold  from  Australia  and 
California  has  been  unaccompanied  by  any  drawbaclcs. 
The  gambling  and  dissipation  to  which  it  has  given 
rise  are  obvious.  But  these,  though  considerable,  are 
but  a  trifling  deduction  from  its  many  advantages; 
from  the  powerful  stimulus  it  has  given  to  industry 
and  civilization,  from  the  new  channels  it  has  opened 
to  commerce,  and  from  its  greatly  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  laboring  classes  in  this  and  most  other 
countries. 

The  northern  portion  of  Australia,  including,  per- 
haps, about  a  third  part  of  the  entire  continent,  lies  be- 
tween the  tropics ;  the  other  portion  of  the  continent, 
with  the  adjacent  islands  of  Van  Dicmon's  Land  and 
KewZealand,  bcingin  the  souii  'iperato  zone.  The 
climate  of  the  different  parts  continent  must, 

therefore,  it  is  obvious,  differ  v^  u'ly.     We,  how- 

ever, know  but  little  of  the  climate  ut  intertropical  Aus- 
tralia, except  that  it  is  iiithin  tlio  range  of  the  Indian 
monsoon ;  that  the  temperature  along  the  coast  is  rap- 
idly raised  by  a  wind  from  the  south,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  afford  a  strong  presumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  sandy  deserts  <n  the  interior;  and  that  the  air 
is  so  very  moist  that  during  the  season  of  the  monsoon 
iron  implements  are  with  the  utmost  difficulty  pre- 
served from  rusting.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  cli- 
mate of  extra-tropical  Australia,  and  especially  of  New 
South  Wales,  assimilates  closely  to  that  of  Southern 
Italy.  But  this  statement  must  be  taken  with  consid- 
erable limitation ;  for,  1st.  The  atmosphere  is  very  de- 
cidedly denser ;  2d.  The  extremes  of  temperature  are 
infinitely  greater;  3d.  The  average  heat  is  rather  less ; 
and,  4th.  The  temperature  appears  to  decline  more  rap- 
idly by  increase  of  elevation.  The  grand  defect  in  the 
climate  of  extra-tropical  Australia  appears  to  consist 
in  the  periodical  recurrence  of  wet  and  dry  seasons. 
Sometimes  hardly  a  single  drop  of  rain  falls  for  an  en- 
tire year  or  more ;  and  though,  happily,  dews  ore  in 
such  seasons  peculiarly  abundant,  they  form  no  ade- 
quate substitute  for  rain.  During  long -continued 
droughts  crops  of  all  kinds  ore  destroyed ;  and  herbage, 
except  in  a  few  favored  spots,  suffers  severely.  Hence, 
as  already  stated,  all  tlio  eastern  parts  of  extra-trupic- 
al  Australia,  and  perhaps  also  the  southern,  would  seem 
to  be  much  Imtter  flttcd  for  pasturage  than  for  husband- 
ry. The  droughts  arc  exceedingly  injurious  to  the  lat- 
ter, and  they  would  nceessarily  invtlvo  ony  lorge  pop- 
ulation that  depended  principally  on  the  indigenous 
products  of  the  soil  in  extreme  privations.  Certainly, 
however,  no  country  seems  to  lie  bettor  ilUed  for  graz- 


ing, or  rather  for  the  growth  of  sheep  and  wool.  A 
dry  climate  is  especially  suitable  to  the  latter;  and 
though  the  pastures  be  far  i^m  luxuriant,  their  bound- 
less extent  compensates  for  every  other  deficiency. 
Sheep  are  not  native  to  the  country,  a  small  flock  of 
twenty-nine  head  having  been  introduced  for  the  first 
time  by  the  original  English  settlers  in  1788.  For  a 
while,  however,  their  value  was  not  appreciated ;  but 
the  importance  of  sheep-farming,  and  its  suitableness 
to  the  country,  having  been  demonstrated  by  John 
M'Arthur,  Esq.  (to  whom  the  colony  is  under  the 
greatest  obligations),  it  has  since  increased  with  un- 
precedented rapidity.  In  proof  of  this,  it  may  be  stated 
that  while  the  import  of  wool  into  Great  Britain  from 
Australia  amounted,  in  1822,  to  only  152,880  pounds, 
it  had  increased  in  1825  to  411,600  pounds,  in  1830  to 
899,750  pounds,  and  in  1851  to  the  enormous  amount 
of  41,810,137  pounds.  Van  Diemen's  Land  being  less 
subject  to  droughts  than  New  South  W^ales,  husbandry 
is  carried  on  in  it  to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  more 
advantage ;  but  there  also  sheep-farming  is  the  princi- 
pal, and  perhaps  the  most  advantageous  employment. 
—  See  Van  Diemen's  Land.  New  Zealand,  which 
has  only  been  resorted  to  by  regulai  colonists  since 
1840,  is  better  fitted  for  agriculture  than  either  Austra- 
lia or  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  its  climate  is  more  like 
that  of  England.  The  ground  in  it  is,  however,  rather 
difficult  to  clear ;  the  natives  are  also  much  more  formi- 
dable, and  it  is  not  so  suitable  for  sheep-fanning. 

Populalion. — The  European  population  of  the  Aus- 
tralian colonies  is  believed  to  have  been,  at  the  under- 
mentioned dates,  nearly  as  follows : 


Coloni«f. 


New  Soutli  Wales 

Victoria,  81st  December  . 
Van  Ulemon's  Land  , . . , 

South  Australia 

Western  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Total 


Yean. 


1861 
1862 
1860 

isso 

1850 


Popqlattoo. 


197,108 
200,000 
70,000 
64,000 
7,000 
22,400 


500,568 


Hrpenditure  by  llreat  Britain  on  the  Atulralian  Col- 
onies.— England  does  not  appear  to  spend  any  money 
in  Victoria :  the  last  parliamentary  returr.  on  colonial 
expendituro  does  not  mention  that  colony.  The  fol- 
lowing table  exhibits  the  amounts  expended  on  four 
colonies  in  the  years  1853-'54,  and  the  purposes  to 
which  they  were  applied : 


ColoniN. 

Military 
charfM. 

Huutli  Australia 

New  Boutli  Wales  . . . 
Vail  Diemen's  Laud  . 
Wjst  Australia 

i;i0,248 
01,103 
56,110 
86,711 

Total 

eWifidi 

CItU 
Charfw. 

'  ~  iia 

10,080 

200,176 

88,128 


jC3l7,Bit7 


NaTBl 
Charge!. 


£88 


£8.1 


Total. 


£10,250 

71,313 

204,287 

133,834 


i;47a,064 


These  totals  do  not  really  represent  £479,086  spent 
by  Great  Britain  on  her  Australian  colonics :  except 
South  Australia,  all  are  "  penal  settlements,"  or  have 
been,  and  the  large  expenditure  has  mostly  been  in- 
curred i''  guarding,  disciplii  'ng,  feeding,  and  clothing 
convicts.  In  fact,  the  Australian  colonies  cost  her  next 
to  nothing,  being  but  a  small  per  cent,  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  keep  convicts  at  home.  Under  the  now  constitu- 
tion for  the  four  free  colonies.  Western  Australia  has  be- 
come a  convict  settlement  by  her  own  choice,  and  lias 
the  ad"antago  of  a  largo  expenditure  in  consequence, 
the  following  sums  having  been  reserved  out  of  the  rev- 
enue annually  for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  civil  list 
ini.'ludcs  the  governor's  salary,  Judicial  salaries,  and 
those  of  departments.  The  retiring  allowances  are  for 
officials  liablo  to  removal  on  political  grounds. 


faloaiaa 

Clrll 

"itellrlnR 
AlluwaitcM. 

Publli 
•."orthlp. 

VIotorIa 

Now  Hoiitli  Wales 

Van  Diemen's  Ijind 

South  Australia 

ToUl  

£4U,5IHI 
20,550 
13,300 
16,000 

£4,000 
6,1100 
2,175 
1,700 

28,000 
15,000 

£00,360 

£13,841 

£08,000 
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BITUBN,  XHinUBATINU  TllE  VABI0D8  COLOalU,  OT  ANY  lUrOBTAXCC,  DXLONOINO  TO  GBZAT  BBITAIK,  WITH  TUUB  POPULA- 
TION, Tkade,  and  Naviqation. 


,.I  i»  ii.;/  «  JjfllWiWii 


FopnIatioD, 

ISM, 
or  lut  Cwfuj. 


Importa  into  tha 
United  Kingdom, 

1B«. 
(Offlcml  Valuo.) 


DMbnd  Valu 

of  Briluh  and 

Imh  Produea  and 

Manufactuni 

atported  from  tha 

Unitad  Kingdcm, 

ISSl. 


Nnmbar  and  Tannage  of  Taaaab,  1846. 


Entered  Inward  into 
the  United  Kingdom. 


Cleared  Outward  from 
the  United  Kingdom. 


NoKTU  AliaillCA. 

Canada  East 

Canada  West 

New  Umnswick 

Nova  Scotia 

CsiHS  Breton 

Piiuce  Kdvrard'a  Island 

Newfoundland 

Total 

V/tin  iMDiia. 

Antigua 

BarkadocB  

Uomlulca 

Grenada  

Jamaica , , 

Montaerrat 

Nevis 

St.  Ciiriatoplicr 

Anguilla 

Bt'Luela.'. 

8t  Vincent 

Tobago  

Tortola 

Trinidad 

Bahamas 

llermudas 

Uritish  Citiiaiin 

IIonduniB 

Total 

Gibraltar 

Multa  and  Gozo 

Cape  of  Qood  IIopo  am'  Natal 

Siena  Lilouo 

Gambio  '. 

Gold  Coast 

Ceylon  

Mauritius 

N'ow  Soutli  AVales 

Victoria 

Van  Dicmcn's  Land 

Western  Australia 

South  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Ascension 

St  Helena 

Honi;  Kong 

Ueligulnnd 

Total 

(  North  American., 
Totals  }  West  Indian 

(  Utiior  coloulcs  . . ,  < 
General  Totals , 


900,000? 

962,004 

103,800 

276,UT 

63,(184 
06,600 


X 

1,460,600 
372,807 

87,161 

278,171 


X 

2,461,634 

442,1C8 

446,3'>9 
67,100 

834,730 


2,461,001 

37,767 

13&,g30 

22,200 

82,071 

877,438 

7,ce8 

0,001 
23,177  I 

2,934 
24,616 
80,128 
14,378 

0,689 
68,600 
27,619 
11,092 
127,096 
11,006 


970,448 

12,182 

116,864 

203,270 

44,472  j 

6,071  j 

382,1100 

1,027,849 

192,623 

107,108 

200,000 

70,000 

7,000 

04,000 

22,400 

660 

6,490 

82,ti83 

2,i!15 


U,27!«,046 

2,481,061 

070,448 

3,278,010 


2,188,719 

373,808 

611,603 

94,742 

120,932 

1,691,661 

17,168 

40,764 

188,062 

120,097 

260,404 

108,013 

10,163 

089,491 

6S,746 

29,871 

1,227,043 

774,242 


8,780,880 

99,703 

419,479 

83,606 

46,163 

700,290 

178 

2,208 

68,664 

22,974 
78,201 
16,820 

276,186 

82,088 

82,486 

380,064 

232,683 


Ship!. 
1680 
1026 

236 

178 
3016 

63 
PS 
13 
10 
179 
3 
11 

24 

16 

29 

17 

1 

96 

89 

2 

174 

77 


6,780,156 


6,428,283 

66,016 
168,063 
779,547 

79,146 

84,621 

1,320,899 

1,003,039 

728,630 

169,241 

61 

60,798 

21,056 

22,301 


2,433,666 

481,286 

801,443 

762,3!18 

(     94,546 

J     47,197 

107,063 

176414 

232,!!65 

1,201,201 

604,403 

420,922 

84,720 

375,035 

171,009 

2,841 

23,248 

632,399 

288 


82 

71 

176 

62 

44 
81 
07 


4,460,005 

2,188,719 
6,428,283 
4,400,006 


6,058,909 

8,730,830 
2,438, 0«6 
6,068,069 


13,(177,007 


11,828,514 


604 

8016 
839 
664 

4618 


Tone. 
629,824 
881,913 

66,2t6 

21,189 


Shipe. 
1871 
782 

190 

210 


1,089,221 

16,106 

21,261 

8,027 

4,189 

66,463 

072 

1,798 

6,S61 

8,479 

8,011 

4,616 

221 

22,392 

6,629 

218 

44,460 

22,846 


2608 

60 

88 

10 

60 

214 

1 

6 


18 

24 

16 

2 

110 
20 
28 

212 
59 


220,688 

18,221 
11,560 
47,460 

12,297 

6,901 
11,718 
27,199 


80,168 
1,184 
2,ibl 


954 

203 
190 
110 

CO 

34 
67 
71 


146 

'e 

1 

14 


174,840 

1,089,221 
S20.638 
174,849 


898 

-08 

"4 
■IIS 


1,484,608 


4!!65 


Tom. 
669,200 
279,630 

46,736 

29,306 
914,080 

13,930 

22,840 

2,888 

10,027 

66,856 

391 

801 

8,123 

4,086 

6,786 

4,160 

432 

26,644 

2,666 

10,288 

69,860 

19,823 


203,278 

86,268 
87,062 
27,130 

16,387 

5.407 
22,511 
21,418 


68,537 

"i,878 

189 

2,724 


228,604 

914,080 
263,278 
228,504 


1,406,767 


Account  of  tub  total  Expkndititbk  incubbbd  nr  tub  UnitbI)  Kinodom  ron  Colonies  and  Hilitabt  and  Maritime 

Stations  in  1849-'60. 


Mililary  and  Maritiitu  Stationt. 

Gibraltar 

Malta 

Cape  of  Oood  Itopo 

Mauritius 

llermuda 

8t.  Helena 

Ascension 

Heligoland 

Ionian  Islands , 

Falliland  Islands 

Hong  Kong 

Ptantalumi  and  Stttlimintt. 

Ilarbndoes 

Grenada 

81.  Vincent 

Tol)np:o 

AntlKiia 

Moiitaerrat 

SI.  (  hrislonher's 

Nevh. 

Anguilla 

Virgin  lalaodl 

l>on)liilca 

8t.l,ucls 

Trinidad 

Uritish  Oniana 


X    I.  d. 
210,740  IS  10 


160,388  12 
201,459  12 
110,807  0 
123,075  2 
60,8'J5  6 

1,486  6 

948  7 

183,042  18 

8,403  8 
182,270  0 


809,787  6  10 


J*lantation*  and  Stltt»m4t%t$, 

Jamaica 

llaliauias 

Honduras 

Canada 

Nova  Scotia 

New  llninswick 

Prince  Edward's  Island 

Newfoundland 

Siem  Leone 

Qambia 

Cape  Coast 

Ceylon 

South  Australia 

North  Australia 

New  Zealand 

Ijibuan 

Ptnal  Sil1ttmtnt9. 

Now  ffoiith  Wales 

Van  Uieiuen'n  Land 

West  Australia 

Ueucral  Charges 

Total 


X 

166,981 

22,'.'n8 

16,006 

860,264 

144,716 

11,984 

8,689 

81,069 


9    8 
62,610  10    7 


91,616 
8,906 

150,24l' 
8,221 

66,184 

224,444 

18,920 

34,264 


12  9 

16  8 

'l4  7 

18  4 

18  11 
8  9 

11  6 

19  6 


2,979,826  16  11 


III.  Otiirb  Colonies.  Spanith  Coloniet.— Spain, 
wliuso  colpnial  possesalonB  oxtcndod  a  few  years  ago 
frum  tho  frontier*  of  the  United  States  to  the  Straits 


if  Magellnn,  is  not  at  present  possessed  of  a  foot  of 
ground  in  the  wliole  American  continent.  Still,  how- 
ever, licr  colonial  posaestlons  are  of  great  value  and 
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importance.  In  the  West  Indies,  she  is  mistress  of 
Cuba  anil  Porto  Rico — tbe  foriucr  Ijy  fur  tlio  largest 
and  finest  of  the  West  Indian  islands,  and  tlie  latter 
also  a  very  valuable  jiossession.  In  the  East,  Spain 
is  mistress  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  which,  were  they 
in  the  hands  of  an  enterprising  people,  would  speedi- 
ly become  of  very  great  commercial  importance. — <S'ee 
the  articlet  Havana,  Manilla,  Pokto  Kico. 

Dutch  Colonie). — Java  is  the  principal  Dutch  colo- 
nial possession,  and  it  is  one  of  which  it  is  not  easy  to 
exaggerate  the  value  and  importance. — See  Batavia. 
In  the  East,  the  Dutch  also  possess  the  Moluccas,  Beu- 
coolen,  on  tlie  coast  of  Sumatra,  Macassar,  and  the 
eastern  coast  of  Celebes,  Banda,  etc.  They  have  sever- 
al forts  on  the  Gold  Coast  in  Africa ;  and  in  the  West 
Indies  they  possess  the  islands  of  Cura^oa  and  St.  Eu- 
statius,  Sal)a,  and  part  of  St.  Martin ;  and  on  the  con- 
tinent of  South  America  they  arc  masters  of  Dutch 
Surinam.  Cura(,'oa  and  St.  Eustatius  are  naturally 
barren,  but  they  have  lieen  l>oth  highly  improved. 
Fro'n  its  being  very  conveniently  situated  for  main- 
taining a  contraband  traiHc  with  the  Caraccas  and 
other  districts  in  South  America,  Curafoa  was  for- 
merly a  place  of  great  trade,  paiticularly  during  war. 
But  since  the  independence  of  South  Ainerica,  Cura- 
(oa  has  ceased  in  great  measure  to  he  an  tntrepvl ;  the 
goods  destined  for  the  continent  l)eing  now  for  the 
most  part  forwarded  direct  to  the  place  of  their  desti- 
nation.   That  district  of  Surinam  ceded  to  tbe  British 


in  1814,  comprising  the  settlements  of  Demerara,  Ber- 
bice,  and  Essequibo,  formed  the  most  valuable  portion 
of  Surinam,  or  Dutch  Guiana.  The  district  which 
still  belongs  to  the  Dutch  lies  to  the  south  of  Berbico. 
It  contains  about  88,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  about  C5,000.  It  is  daily  becoming  of  more  value 
and  importance.  The  exports  of  sugar  may  amount 
to  about  25,000,000  pouiids,  and  those  of  coffee  to  about 
4,000,000  pounds. 

French  Colonies. — Previously  to  the  negro  insurrec- 
tion that  brolie  out  in  1792,  St.  Domingo  was  by  far 
the  most  valuable  colony  in  the  West  Indies.  But 
this  disastrous  event,  having  fir»t  devastated  tlie  island, 
terminated  in  the  establishment  of  the  independent 
black  republic  of  Hayti. — See  Pobt  au  Puiwce.  Hav- 
ing also  sold  Louisiana  to  the  Americans,  and  ceded 
the  Mauritius  to  the  English,  v<thout  malting  any  new 
acquisition,  the  colonial  dominions  of  Franco  (for  Al- 
giers can  not  be  reckoned  among  them)  are  at  this 
mouient  of  very  limited  extent.  They  consist  of  Gua- 
deloupe and  Martinique,  and  the  small  islands  of  Ma- 
rie-Galantc  and  Descada,  in  the  West  Indies;  Cay- 
enne, in  South  America;  Senegal  and  Goree,  in  Afri- 
ca ;  the  Isle  do  Bourbon,  in  the  Eastern  Ocean ;  St. 
Marie,  in  Madagascar;  and  Pondicherry  and  Chan- 
dcrnagor,  with  a  very  small  surrounding  territory, 
in  the  East  Indies.  The  annexed  tabular  statements 
show  the  population,  trade,  etc.,  of  the  French  colo- 
nics. 


Accomrr  oi"  tiif  Popui-ation  of  the  Fbkncb  Colo:<ies,  and  of  Tnira  Covmeuce  with  Fbance,  in  1830. 


ColoDiea. 


Saint  rierrc  and  Miguelon. 

MartlniquR 

Guadeloupe 

Cayenne  

Ilourbon 

Senegal  


Flench  factories  in  India  (18u5) 


Totals  , 


I'opillalljii.  1B31. 


FrM. 


Number. 

1,4(10 

40,043 

aa.OTiO 

36,803 
18,040 

lOT.TSO 


Slivo. 


301,187 


Number. 

7T',45D 
08,609 
lfl,6'J2 
89,206 


ajS,96U 


Total. 


Number. 

1,400 

117,5ii2 

1 27,668 

21,U4S 

100,099 

18,040 

(lJan.,lS36) 

107,730 


6«0,0!I3 


Henl  Vtlue,  1 886. 


Importi  ioto 
Krenee. 


France. 

2,424,244 
16,42o,43S 
24,076,141 

3,121,752 
10,743,839 

8,374,724 

4,323,028 


iO,»S6,2«l 


Kiporle    '0 
Fran re. 


France. 

760,330 
17,002,292 
22,119,138 
2,093,100 
9,804,940 
D,466,923 

441,326 


6S,34S,121 


Hbipe  entered. 


Sblpa.    ToDoaye. 


No. 
144 
358 
518 

42 
156 

30 

76 


1330 


Tone. 
23,920 
48,801 
70,027 

0,792 
48,830 

4,791 

11,098 


209,328 


hhipe  cleared  out. 
Sbipe.    Tonnage. 


No. 
143 
353 
843 

45 
149 

62 

84 

i;jfl9 


Tone. 
2o,305 
122,'.'14 
09,650 

7,St)0 
43,483 

6,903 

16,692 


290,103 


Account  of  tub  QoAicTiTm  or  tub  niiNciF.ii. 

tturan 
ofaU 


Cntoniea  and  Gltabliihmenta. 


Martinique 

Guadeloupe 

Bourbon 

('ayenno 

Senegal 

Factories  in  India  (18S8). . 


Totals. 


Utialittee. 

34,159,680 

34,836,722 

23,884,116 

2,422,790 


94,803,214 


coirw. 


Klloi. 
0'.i2,SOI 
471,086 
928,200 
42,000 
1,422 

62,0S4 


2,188,198 


Coeoa. 


Kilog. 
12r>,61l> 

in,5i)i 

10,000 

26,'.0o 

1,447 


172,758 


AbTICLES  mODUOED   IN  THE   FbKNCU   COLONIES  IN   1880. 

Wai. 


Cotton. 


Kilog. 

18,706 

08,194 

286,000 
0,720 


CJoTee 


and 
Spicee. 


AoBotto.  Tubaoeo. 


Kilog 

'  239 
198,600 
107,080 


oU0,S19 


Kilog. 


313,000 


313,000 


Kilog. 


34,047 
82,000 


110,047 


Oum. 


Kilog. 


1,791,810 


,791,810 


Kilog. 


45,134 


45,134 


Sklna. 


KUog. 


227,728 
Cent.  390  , 
I'aq.    38  I 


2L!7,728 
Cent.  3'.!0 
I'aq.     38 


Kilog. 


40,S0ii 
13,030 


54,145 


But  it  would  appear  from  the  following  account  of 
the  exports  from  Martinique  and  Guadeloupe,  in  1861, 
that  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  has  had  much  the 
same  influence  over  production  in  the  French  colonics 
that  it  lias  had  in  the  British  colunicn, without  being,  wo 
believe,  in  any  degree  more  advantageous  to  the  blacks. 

AococNT  OF  Tiir  Exi'oBTS  OF  Nativf.  PnonucB  KBOJi  Mab- 

TIMI14DE  AND  (iUAIiEl.OCI-E  IN  1851. 
MlRTIInqt;!. 

Sugar,  Muscovado Iiil.  23,466,690 

Sugar,  clayed —  K07 

Molaaacs lit  33,764 

Hum .-  206,511 

CofTen kll.  110,983 

Cocoa —  149,033 

Cassia _  ]0!),5sO 

Logwood —  60,200 

Gi;*DiLul'ri. 

Sugar,  Muscovado kll.  20,048,8S8 

MoiaMei lit.  18,879 

Ilum —  142,139 

Coflfee kil.  221,218 

Cotton —  20,443 

Cocoa • —  11,452 

Cassia —  106 


Vanish  Colonies. — In  the  AVest  Indies,  these  consist 
of  the  islands  of  St.  Croix,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  John. 
St.  Croix  contains  about  100  square  miles,  and  Ima 
about  24,000  inhabitants.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  it  is 
well  cultivated.  The  principal  productions  are  sugar, 
rum,  and  cofTec,  the  exports  of  sugar  having  formerly 
amounted  to  about  2.'),0i)0,000  pounds  a  year.  Proba- 
bly, however,  they  have  been  diminished  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  1848.  St. 
Thomas,  which  has  about  14,000  inhabitants,  has  lung 
been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  one  of  the  principal  em- 
poriums in  the  West  Indies.  It  owes  this  distinction 
partly  to  its  convenient  situation,  partly  to  its  spa- 
cious and  safe  hailiur  at  St.  Thomas,  on  tbe  south  side 
of  tho  island,  and  partly  and  principally  to  tho  mode- 
ration of  tho  import  duties,  which  vary  from  1  to  li 
per  cent.  St.  Thonias  bos  in  consequence  become,  as 
it  were,  a  depot  for  the  supply  of  the  neighboring  isl- 
ands, goods  being  sent  to  it  to  bo  warehoused  till  op- 
portunity oii'ers  for  convoying  them  to  their  final  des- 
tination. The  great  articles  of  Importatiott  are,  ninn- 
ufactured  goods,  principally  from  England,  but  partly 
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alfio  from  other  countries  of  Europe,  with  provisions, 
lumber,  etc.,  from  the  United  States.  In  India  the 
Danes  forniDrly  possessed  Tranqoebar,  near  Madras ; 
and  Seranipoor,  near  Calcutta ;  but  these  they  sold,  in 
1845,  to  tlio  East  India  Company. 

Swediih  Colonies. — The  Swedes  possess  one  colony — 
the  small  island  of  St  Bartholomew,  in  the  West  In- 
dies. It  is  only  about  25  square  miles  in  extent,  but 
is  very  fertile.  It  has  no  springs,  nor  fresh  water  of 
any  sort,  except  such  as  is  supplied  by  the  rain.  Pop- 
ulat'on  between  8000  and  f)000. 

Htlection  of  Sites  for  Colonial  Ettahlishments, — Noth- 
inf;  can  bo  more  unwise  than  the  plan,  if  so  we  may 
call  it,  hitherto  followed  in  the  selection  of  places  at 
which  to  found  colonies.  The  captain  of  a  ship,  with- 
out any  Itnowledge  whatever  of  the  nature  of  soils  or 
the  capacities  of  a  country  in  an  agricultural  point  of 
view,  falls  in  after  a  long  cruise  with  a  river  or  bay, 
abounding  with  iish  and  fresh  water,  and  surrounded 
with  land  IhtXlooks  fertile  and  is  covered  with  herbage. 
He  forthwith  reports  all  these  circumstances,  duly  cm- 
bellinhcd,  and  strongly  recommending  the  situation  as 
an  admirable  one  at  which  to  found  a  colony ;  and,  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  this  is  all  tlie  information  that  is 
required  in  talcing  a  step  of  such  infinite  importance. 
No  wonder,  therefore,  that  many  fine  schemes  of  colo- 
nization should  havi  ended  only  in  loss  and  disappoint- 
ment; and  that  situations  which  tht  ^olonists  were 
taught  to  look  upon  as  a  species  of  paradise  have 
proved  to  bo  any  thing  bui  what  they  were  represent- 
ed. Botany  Bay,  though  described  by  Captain  Cook 
as  one  of  tlio  finest  places  in  the  world,  had  to  be  aban- 
doned by  the  colonists  that  were  sent  out  to  it,  as  the 
country  round  it,  instead  of  being  favorable  for  cultiva- 
tion, is  a  mere  sandy  swamp.  Is  it  possible  to  sup- 
pose, had  the  proper  inquiries  been  entered  into,  that 
any  attempt  would  hove  been  made  to  cslalilish  a  col- 
ony in  so  pestilential  a  climate  as  that  of  Sierra  Leone  ? 
Tlio  colony  on  Swan  River,  Australia,  may  bo  adduced 
as  another  instance  of  misplaced  or  proniaturo  confi- 
dence In  the  reports  of  those  who  wore  really  without 
the  means  of  fonning  a  correct  estimate  of  the  various 
circumstances  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  forming  a 
colony.  We  therefore  liopo  that  an  end  may  bo  put  to 
this  system — a  system  which  is  in  no  common  degree 
injurious  to  the  public  interests,  and  is  highly  criminal 
toward  tlio.sc  who  embark  as  colonists.  The  founding 
of  u  colony  should  be  looked  upon  in  its  true  point  of 
view— as  a  great  national  enterprise.  It  is  not  an  ad- 
venture to  be  intrusted  to  presumptuous  ignorance, 
but  should  bo  maturely  welglied,  and  every  clrcum- 
slarcc  connected  w  Ith  it  carefully  invcsligrited.  Above 
all,  the  situation  in  v^Mch  it  is  proposed  to  found  the 
colony  should  bo  minutely  surveyed ;  and  Its  climate, 
soil,  and  capacities  of  production  deliberately  inquired 
into  by  competent  persons  employed  for  tho  purpose. 
Were  this  done,  government  and  tlic  public  would  have 
ilie  best  attainable  grounds  upon  which  to  proceed ; 
and  neither  party  would  have  much  reason  to  fear 
lliosc  disappointments  which  have  hitherto  so  often  fol- 
lowed the  exaggerated  representations  of  those  to  whom 
the  important  and  difficult  task  of  selecting  situations 
fir  colonies  has  been  delegated. 

Columbia  or  Oregon  River,  in  Washington  and 
Orojjoii  territories,  and  British  possessions.  Its  north- 
ern liranch  takes  Its  rise  in  tho  Bocky  Mountains,  in 
liil.  51)°  N.,  long.  110°  AV. ;  from  thence  it  pursues  a 
imrthern  course  to  near  M'Glllivary's  Pass  of  the  Bocky 
Mountains,  At  the  boat  encampment  the  river  Is  3G(H) 
flit  aliove  the  level  of  tho  sea  (hero  it  receives  two 
Mimll  friliutnrics — tlie  Canoe  Blver,  and  that  from  tho 
''iinpnlttce's  Punch  Bowl) ;  from  thence  It  turns  south, 
iiaviiijr  some  obstructions  to  canoe  navigation,  and  re- 
eiivlnj;  many  tributaries  in  Its  course  to  Olvillo,  among 
which  uro  the  Kootanic,  or  Flat  Bow,  and  tho  Flat 
lliail,  or  Clarke  Blver,  from  tho  east,  and  that  of  Col- 
ville  from  the  west.  This  groat  river  is  bouudod,  tiius 
A  A 


far  on  its  course,  by  a  range  of  high  monntains,  well 
wooded,  and  in  some  places  expands  into  a  line  of 
lakes  before  it  reaches  Colville,  where  it  is  2049  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  having  a  fall  of  550  feet  in 
220  miles.  To  the  sonth  of  this  it  tends  to  the  west- 
ward, receiving  the  Spokane  River  from  the  east  (which 
is  not  navigable),  and  takes  its  rise  from  the  Cocur 
d'Alenc.  Thence  it  pursues  a  westerly  course  for  about 
60  miles,  receiving  several  smaller  streams,  and  at  its 
bend  to  the  south  it  is  joined  by  the  Okanugun,  a  riv- 
er that  has  its  source  in  a  line  of  lakes,  affording  canoe 
and  boat  navigation  for  a  considerable  extent  to  the 
northward.  The  Columbia  thence  passes  to  the  south- 
ward until  it  reaches  Wallawalla,  in  the  latitude  of  45°, 
a  distance  of  160  miles,  receiving  the  Piscous,  Y'Aka- 
ma,  and  Point  de  Boise,  or  Entyatecoom,  from  the 
west,  which  take  their  rise  in  the  Cascade  range,  and 
also  its  great  southeastern  branch,  the  Saptin,  or  Lew- 
is, which  has  its  source  in  the  Wind  River  Mountains, 
and  brings  a  large  quantity  of  water  to  increase  the  vol- 
ume of  the  main  stream.  The  Lewis  is  not  navigable, 
even  for  canoes,  except  in  reaches.  The  rapids  are  ex- 
tensive, and  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  generally  pass- 
es between  the  Rocky  Mountain  spurs  and  the  Blue 
Mountains.  It  receives  the  Kooskooske,  Salmon,  and 
several  other  rivers  from  the  east  and  west — the  former 
from  tho  Rocky  Mountains,  the  latter  from  the  Blue 
Slountains — and,  were  it  navigable,  would  much  facil- 
itate the  intercourse  with  this  part  of  the  country.  Its 
length,  to  its  junction  with  the  Columbia,  is  520  miles. 
Tho  Columbia  below  this  point  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Oregon  and  Washington  territories  to  the  Pa- 
cific. The  river  at  AYallatvalla  is  1286  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  about  3500  feet  wide ;  it  now  takes 
its  last  turn  to  the  westward,  receiving  the  Umatilla, 
QuisncVs,  John  Day's  and  De  Chute  rivers  from  the 
south,  and  Cathlatatc's  from  the  north,  pursuing  its 
rapid  course  of  80  miles,  previous  to  passing  through 
the  range  of  Cascade  Mountains,  in  a  series  of  falls  and 
rapids  that  obstruct  its  flow,  and  form  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  passage  of  boats  by  water  during  the 
floods.  These  difliicultles,  however,  are  overcome  by 
portoges  around  the  foils.  The  waters  here  descend 
40  feet  in  the  distance  of  two  miles.  From  thence  there 
is  still-water  navigation  for  40  miles,  when  its  course 
is  again  obstructed  by  rapids.  At  the  Dalles  the  river 
is  compressed  Into  a  narrow  channel  800  feet  wide  and 
Imlf  a  mile  long,  and  flows  between  high  walls  of  ba- 
salt, and  the  water  falls  50  feet  in  the  distance  of  two 
miles.  Thence  to  the  ocean,  120mlles,it  Is  navigable  for 
vessels  ofl'i  feet  draft  of  water  at  the  lowest  state  of  the 
river,  though  obstructed  by  many  sand  bars.  In  this 
jiart  it  receives  the  AVillamette  from  the  south,  and  the 
Cowelitz  from  the  north.  The  former  is  navigable  for 
small  vessels  20  miles,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Klackamus, 
three  miles  below  its  falls ;  the  latter  can  not  bo  called 
navigable,  except  for  a  small  part  of  the  year,  during 
the  floods,  and  then  only  for  canoes  and  barges.  The 
width  of  the  Columbia,  within  20  miles  of  Its  mouth,  is 
much  increased,  and  it  joins  the  ocean  between  Cape 
Disappointment  and  Point  Adams,  forming  a  sand-spit 
from  each,  by  deposit,  and  causing  a  dangerous  bar, 
which  greatly  impedes  its  navigation  and  entrance, 
Tho  Influ"  ice  of  the  tides  is  felt  80  ir.iles  above  Its  en- 
trance Into  the  Pacllic.  Its  entire  course  Is  about  750 
miles.  During  the  year  1850,  100  vessels  entered  and 
departed  from  the  ports  of  Columbia  River.  Vessels 
of  n  draft  of  17i  feet  have  been  safely  taken  over  the 
south  bar,  and  it  Is  supposed  that  vessels  drawing  over 
20  feet  can  enter  sofoly.  This  noble  river  was  (liscov- 
ered  by  Captain  Gray,  of  Boston,  in  the  year  1792,  in 
tho  ship  Columbia,  and  named  from  tho  ship.  It  was 
first  explored  from  Its  sources  to  the  sea  in  180-l-'6,  by 
Messrs.  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  government 
of  the  United  States.  By  the  Oregon  treaty  Its  navi- 
gation la  open  to  British  vessels.  The  Coast  Survey 
arc  now  preparing  a  chart  of  this  river. 
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As  respects  its  harbor,  Columbo  Is,  tberefore,  verr 
inferior  to  Trincomalco,  the  harbor  of  which  is  acces- 
sible at  all  times,  and  is  one  of  the  best  in  India;  but 
the  country  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbo  is  more  fertile  ■ 
ind  it  has  the  command  of  an  internal  navigation 
stretching  in  a  lateral  direction  along  the  coast,  frutn 
Putlam,  to  the  north  of  the  city,  to  Caltura  on  the 
south,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  partly  obtained 
by  rivers,  and  parly  by  canals.  Many  flat-bottomed 
boats  are  employed  in  this  navigation,  the  families  de- 
pendent on  which  reside  mostly  on  board.  Nearly  all 
the  foreign  trade  of  Ceylon  is  carried  on  from  Columbo 
and  it  has  also  a  large  share  of  the  coasting  traffic. 

Moneya. — Tho  rix  dollar=l(.  Gd. ;  but  accounts  are 
kept  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  as  in  England. 

The  Bank  o/Ctylon,  established  in  1840,  has  its  head 
offlco  iu  l^ndoii,  its  principal  office  in  the  island  being 
in  Columbo.  It  transacts  all  sorts  of  banking  busi- 
ness, remitting  money  to  and  from  tho  island,  granting 
cash  credits  on  the  Scotch  system,  discounting  bills,  etc. 

IViiy/iU,  Meatnra,  etc. — The  weights  are  divided 
into  ounces,  pounds,  etc.,  and  are  the  sarai  as  in  Great 
Britain.  The  candy  or  bahar=500  lb!>.  avoirdupois, 
or  4G1  lbs.  Dutch  Troy  Weight.  Tho  prinvipa!  dry 
measures  are  teers  or  pnrrahs.  Tho  former  is  a  perfect 
cylinder,  of  the  depth  and  diameter  under-mentioned: 

D«pth.  DUmel«r. 

Scor 4-35lucho«.        4-35iiirlicj. 

Tho  parrah  is  a  perfect  cube,  its  internal  dimensions 
being  in  every  way  11-57  in   .cs. 

Tho  liquid  measure  consists  of  gallons,  and  their  mul- 
tiples  and  submultiples.  150  gallons  =  1  leaguer  or 
logger. 

1  he  bale  of  cinnamon  consists  of  92}  lbs.  very  nearly, 
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ColnmbO)  the  modern  capital  of  Ceylon,  on.the 
Muthwcst  coast  of  the  island ;  lat.  6°  5C'  6"  N.,  long. 
79°  49'  48"  E.  It  is  defended  by  a  very  strong  fort, 
nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  in  which  is  a  light-house 
97  feet  high.  Population  of  the  town  and  fort,  in  1831, 
81,519.  The  houses,  generally  only  one  story  high,  are 
of  stone,  clay,  and  lime ;  and  the  town  has  more  of  a  Eu- 
ropean appearance  than  any  other  in  India.  The  inhab- 
itants arc  principally  Cingalese.  The  temperature  is 
remarkable  for  its  equality ;  and  though  very  humid, 
the  climate  may,  on  the  whole,  be  esteemed  salubrious 
and  temperate.  There  is  no  harbor  at  Columbo  for 
lar^j  vessels,  but  only  an  open  roadstead.  A  pro- 
jecting rock,  oil  which  two  batteries  are  erected,  af- 
fords shelter  to  a  small  semicircular  bay  on  tho  north 
side  of  the  fort,  having  a  wooden  quay  to  facilitate  the 
loading  and  unloading  of  boats.  The  depth  of  water  is 
not  sufhcicnt  to  allow  sloops  or  large  dhonics  to  come 
alongside  the  quay ;  those  exceeding  100  tons  burden 
lying  at  about  a  cable's  length  from  it.  A  bar  of  sand, 
on  which  the  water  is  not  moro  than  12  feet  deep,  ex- 
tends from  the  projecting  rock  across  this  bay.  The 
channel  wluire  it  may  be  crossed  by  the  larger  class  of 
ships  is  liable  to  shift ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  line  weath- 
r  "^  of  the  safe  seasf^n  that  they  venture  Avithin  the  bar. 
The  outer  road  altbrds  secure  anchorage  for  half  the 
year,  from  the  beginning  of  October  to  the  end  of  March, 
during  the  prevalence  of  tho  northeast  monsoon,  when 
tho  wind  blows  off  the  land ;  during  the  other,  or  south- 
west monsoon,  when  the  wind  blows  from  the  sen  on 
shore,  the  road  is  very  far  from  safe;  and  the  ships 
that  frequent  it  are  sometimes  obliged  to  slip  their  ca- 
bles and  stand  ou'  sea. — Milbukn's  Oriental  Com- 
merce ;  Hamiltc     a  Gazetteer,  etc. 


ArtiolM 

qaantities. 

VolUM. 

ArtlelM. 

UuutiUM.     1             Vnlnra.           1 

Arrack gsIU. 

Areca  nuts cwt. 

Ciunanion pounds. 

CoeoanutH No, 

Cocoanut  oil . . .  galls. 

16S,7S9  and  1  keg 
78,0,30  0  26 
508,491 
4,037,814 
44o,C99)  and  22  inn 
»»9,967  0  10 
37,512  0  12 
27,0J«  1     0 
2,020  3    5 
25,832  3  17 
4 

£  ..  d. 
6,269    9    7 

54,806    4  11 

511,849  2  0 
6,701     4    1 

31,414  9  7 
v."i,15rt  14    9 

1,285  4  1 
9,078  0  7 
3,207  17  8 
5,6US  2  3 
1,205    0    0 

Kum gnlls. 

Sugar CH'L 

Wood <  ncs. 

9,844 
1,703 
.')4.74tl  2  14 
809,558 

5;'4 

iE            •.     ^. 

CM  10    ()■ 

1,035    4    0 

I     16,993    4   4 

43,083    4   7 
13il,927  10  11 
727,311  10    11 

Ims. 

Coir  rope — 

Coppcrsb — 

Horns — 

Plumbago  .....    — 
Precious  stones,  pack. 

|Importsre*xi)orted.  t  ^oodK. 
lix.  tho  wiuxliuuso  . .  (  specie. 
Total 

.... 

jCI,805,877    0    1 

Account  or  the  Quantities  of  CoFrF.E,  Cimsamon,  (Iddia- 
suT  Oil,  and  Coir,  the  proiiitk  ok  the  Island,  exvout- 
Ku  FBOM  Ceylon  Di'niNO  the  FOLLowuia  Yeabs,  endlnu 
TUB  5tu  Januauv. 


y»n. 

Co(r««. 

Cimumon. 

Coeoa-nal  Oil. 

Coir. 

fwl. 

Poundi. 

(lalloni. 

Cwl. 

1S40 

41. 803 

5'.i6,5l'.>i 

357,543 

28,195 

1841 

68,206 

SS9,373J 

475,742 

2:1,440 

18i2 

80.584 

317,919* 

321,960 

21,643 

1S43 

119306 

121,145* 

475,907 

26,130 

1814 

94,847 

602,704 

726,206 

22,187 

1845 

1.13.957 

1,057,841 

443,301 

2,\97T 

lN4rt 

178,603 

4aS.21 1 

28-',186 

19,640 

1847 

173,8'»2 

401,656 

12S,iiSI 

2;!,  197 

184S 

293,221 

417,:«)9} 

197,851 

23,520 

1849 

280,010 

491, 087  J 

311,626 

26,199 

18511 

373,5:13 

733.781 f 

673,279 

28,422 

la'il 

278,478 

844,8.')7 

407,960 

39.8^6 

1852 

849,957 

508,491 

.143.ii'.i9 

37,512 

AllTKLFS  EJirORTED   FBOli   COLUMHO  AND   RaLLF. 

Chamber  of  Cmmnerce,  Colunifto,  iK\irH  U,  IS.^. 


I'OBT  Uins— CoLCMua 

X  t.i. 

Kntry  inward,  with  cargo,  ton 0  0  2 

"  in  ballast Kroc. 

Clearance  outward,  wllli  cargo,  ton 0  0  2 

"  in  hailuft Free. 

And  In  no  case  to  exceed 6  0  0 

Coffee  ICxpoii. — We  are  enabled  by  tho  courtesy  of 
the  Collector  of  Customs  to  afford  the  total  exports  of 
coffee  for  the  year  ending  October,  10th,  1854,  includ- 
ing shipments  at  fi alio.  Tho  exact  figures  nru :  |)luii- 
tation,  303,908  ;  ordinary,  130,177 ;  total,  434,ltK'J  cwt., 
which  is  an  iiicrensi!  of  8.5,128  cwt.  since  1852. — Co- 
lumbo Obaener,  October  '2Hl/i,  1854. 
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Krwin 

From 

Artlelii 

Oct.  11,  IBM, 

t4t 

Oct.  11,  1853, 
lo 

OtI,  11,  1S51, 
to 

April  10,  ISO. 

April  ID,  IBS4. 

.*prillO,ISSr.. 

loffee  : 

I'lnntution 

cwL 

131,447 

169,803 

iii,\:;!io 

Native 

Total . 

cwt. 

74,;VM 

94,i;n 

"«,'.!  11 

205,791 
173,583 

20,i,457 
336,987 

241,007 
48'1.8ro 

Cinnamon  . . 

jwirnds. 

Cocoanut  oil. 

gallons. 

600,477 

782,218 

8s.m;io 

IMumbugo . . . 

cwt. 

7,806 

14,291 

i.s4;i 

Coir :  Kope . . 



8,249 

2,7.^2 

ri,'.*s 

Junk  . 



867 

264 

i,3:s 

Yam  . 

— 

15,28!1 

14,486 

iri,8;5 

I-ibre . 

. 

1,337 

3,8"8 

3,272 

Ebony 

Deer  liomH . . 

cwt. 

6,535 

4,799 

3,122 

cwt 

1,182 

1,118 

045 

Arrack 

gallons. 

896 

500 

Viilue  of  Imports  and  Krjwrls,  Cei/ln,  .IiiUj  2llh,  185."). 
— The  value  of  the  imports  during  tlic  last  quarter  was 
i:2,.'>97,.T.'5,  and  that  of  tho  exports  X2,245,288. 

Foreign  Ultips  in  Coasting  Trade. — lly  order  of  Coun- 
cil, Nov.  21st,  185.'),  goods  and  passengers  inuy  be  cuii- 
vpyed  from  one  part  of  the  inland  of  Ceylon  to  anollicr 
part  tliereof  in  otliiT  than  Ilritisli  ships. — See  Ckvi.o.v. 

ColumbO-root  (l)ii.  Columbo  wiirtel ;  Fr.  Itactite 
de  Colombo;  (rcrm.  Columbo-wiirzd ;  It.  liadice  ili  Co- 
lumho;  Port.  Hdiz  di  Colum'in;  ,Sp.  liiiiz  di  Columho; 
Mo/.aiiib.  Kuhmh\  the  root  of  tlie  plant  of  that  name. 
It  is  a  staple  ox|iort  of  th«  Portuguese  from  Mozam- 
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biquo.  It  is  not  cuUtvated,  but  grows  naturally  in 
grvat  abundance.  It  is  imported  in  c.rcular  pieces 
from  i  an  inch  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  generally  from 
itiiiut  an  inch  thick ;  the  bark  is  wrinkled  and  thick, 
of  a  brownish  color  without,  and  a  brightish  yellow 
within;  the  pith  h  spongy,  yellowish,  and  slightly 
strip'  i :  when  fresh,  its  smell  is  rather  aromatic ;  it  is 
disagreeably  bitter,  and  slightly  pungent  to  the  taste, 
somewhat  resembling  mustard  that  has  been  too  long 
kept.  Choose  the  largest  pieces,  fresh,  and  of  a  good 
color,  as  free  from  worms  as  possible,  rrjccting  that 
which  is  small  and  broken.  The  freight  is  calculated 
at  K)  cwt.  to  a  ton. — Milbiirn's  Oriental  Commerce. 

Columbus,  Chxlstoplier,  the  celebrated  naviga- 
tor und  discoverer  of  the  Western  World,  was  born  in 
Genoa  about  the  year  1446.  Although  several  illus- 
trious families  have  contended  for  his  alliance  to  tl-.em, 
his  father  Dumenico,  and  his  ancestors,  appear  to  have 
followed  the  trade  of  wool-combers  or  carders,  and 
were  of  humble,  though  reputable  origin.  Columbus 
received  his  education  at  the  university  of  Padua,  and, 
having  evinced  an  early  passion  for  the  sea,  entered 
into  nautical  life  at  the  ago  of  fourteen.  The  first  voy- 
age in  which  we  have  any  authentic  accounts  of  his 
being  engaged  was  a  warlike  expedition  fitted  out  at 
Genoa  in  1459,  when,  ossociated  with  hard}'  and  daring 
adventurers,  he  acquired  so  much  distinction  as  to  be 
intrusted  with  a  separato  command.  After  this,  it  is 
supposed,  he  was  employed  in  various  commercial,  pi- 
ous, and  predatory  expeditions  against  the  Mohani- 
mcilans  and  Venetians,  in  company  with  a  famous  cor- 
sair of  his  own  name  and  family,  and  acquired  reputa- 
tion and  experience  in  his  proi'cssion.  Ills  son  Fer- 
nando rclatci  that,  in  an  engagement  ofT  the  coast  of 
Portugal  with  four  Venetian  galleys,  returning  richly 
laden  from  Flanders,  the  vessel  on  board  which  he 
served,  and  ono  of  the  Venetian  ships  to  which  it  was 
grappled,  took  fire.  Columbus  threw  himself  into  the 
sea,  seized  an  oar  which  was  floating  near  him,  and  by 
this  means,  and  his  dexterity  in  swimming,  reached 
the  shore,  although  two  leagues  distant.  Proceeding 
thereafter  to  Lisbon,  lie  was  induced  to  take  up  his  res- 
idence in  that  capital. 

Columbus  became  acquainted  in  Lisbon  with  the 
most  eminent  men  in  science  and  maritime  art,  whnni 
the  encouragement  of  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal  hud 
attracted  around  him.  At  this  period  (anno  147U)  he 
was  ill  the  vigor  of  manhood,  of  engaging  appearance, 
grave,  courteous,  and  atfable  in  his  deportment,  mod- 
erate and  simple  in  his  diet  and  apparel,  eloquent  in 
discourse,  possessing  high  magnanimity,  and  a  temper 
which,  though  irritable,  was  under  the  control  of  a  gen- 
tle and  enthusia.stic  piety.  Here  he  married  Dona  Fc- 
lipa,  daughter  of  liartolomco  Monis  do  Pulestrello,  an 
Italian  cavalier  lately  deceased,  nnd  a  distinguished 
navigator,  who  had  discovered  ond  colonized  the  isl- 
and of  Porto  Santo.  Having  obtained  possession  of 
the  journals  and  charts  of  this  sea  captuin,  und  also 
hearing;  accounts  of  his  voyages  from  his  widow,  Co- 
hiuilius  was  seized  with  an  irresistible  desiire  of  visiting 
unknown  regions.  In  order  to  indulge  it,  he  made  a 
voya({o  to  Madeira,  and  continued  during  several  yeoi.s 
to  trade  with  that  island,  the  Canaries,  Azores,  the  set- 
tleniculs  in  Guinon,  and  the  other  places  which  the 
Portuguese  lia<l  discovered  on  the  continent  of  Africa, 
By  the  exiierlence  ocquired  in  such  a  number  of  voy- 
ages, Coliimlius  bccaino  one  of  tho  most  skillful  navi- 
gators ill  Kuropo. 

His  eminent  biographer, Washington  Irving, relates 
that  "  lie  divided  tlie  circnmforcnco  from  east  to  west 
at  the  ciiuutor,  according  to  Ptolemy,  into  twenty-four 
hours,  of  fifteen  degrees  each,  making  three  hundred 
and  sixty  degrees.  Of  these  ho  imagined,  comparing 
the  globe  of  Ptolemy  with  the  earlier  map  of  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  tlmi  fifteen  hours  hnil  liecn  known  to  the  an- 
cients, extending  from  the  Canary  or  Fortunate  Isl- 
ands, to  tho  city  of  Thina-,  in  Asia,  fho  western  ond 


entern  exiremitles  of  the  known  world.  The  Portu- 
guese had  advanced  the  western  frontier  one  hour  more 
by  the  discovery  of  the  Azores  and  Cape  de  Vord  Isl- 
ands; still  about  eight  hours,  or  one-third  of  tho  cir- 
cumference of  the  earth,  remained  to  be  explored.  This 
space  he  imagined  to  be  occupied  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  eastern  regions  of  Asia,  which  might  extend  so  far 
as  to  approach  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Afri- 
ca. A  navigator,  therefore,  by  pursuing  a  direct  course 
from  east  to  west,  must  arrive  at  the  extremity  of  Asia, 
or  discover  any  intervening  land.  The  greot  obstacle 
to  be  apprehended  was  from  the  tract  of  ocean  that 
might  intervene ;  but  this  could  not  bo  very  wide,  if 
the  opinion  of  Alfraganua  the  Arabian  were  admitted, 
who,  by  diminishing  the  size  of  the  degrees,  gave  to 
the  earth  a  smaller  circumference  dan  was  assigned  to 
it  by  other  cosmographers — a  theory  to  which  Colum- 
bus seems  generally  to  have  given  much  faith.  Ho 
was  fortified  also  by  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  Seneca, 
Pliny,  and  Strabo,  who  considered  the  ocean  as  but  of 
moderate  breadth,  so  that  one  might  pass  from  Cadiz 
westward  to  the  Indies  in  a  few  days." 

On  these  grounds  Columbus  formed  the  vast  and 
daring  enterprise  which  was  destined  to  hand  down  his 
name  to  posterity  with  unfading  honor;  and,  firmly  es- 
tablished in  a  belief  of  the  successful  result  of  his  proj- 
ects, "  !i0  never,"  says  Irving, "  spoke  in  doubt  or  hes- 
itation, but  witli  as  much  certainty  as  if  his  eyes  had 
beheld  the  promised  land.  A  deep  religious  sentiment 
also  mingled  with  his  thoughts,  and  gave  them  at 
times  a  tinge  of  superstition,  but  of  a  sublime  and  lofty 
kind.  He  looked  upon  himself  as  standing  in  the  hand 
of  Heaven,  chosen  from  among  men  for  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  high  purpose;  he  read,  as  he  supposed,  his 
contemplated  discovery  told  in  Holy  Writ,  and  shad- 
owed forth  darkly  in  the  prophecies.  Tho  ends  of  the 
earth  were  to  be  brought  together,  and  all  nations,  and 
tongues,  and  languages,  united  under  the  banners  of  the 
Kcdeemer."  The  disturbed  slate  of  Portugal  undti-  Al- 
plionso  retarded  the  progress  of  discovery.  The  com- 
pass, though  in  general  use,  had  not  gained  that  reli- 
ance which  induced  mariners  fearlessly  to  brave  the 
dangers  of  the  deep ;  nnd  the  project  of  a  voyage  through 
boundless  wastes  appeared  extravagant  and  impracti- 
cable. Kotbintj  daunted,  however,  by  these  disheart- 
eningS3-mptoms,Columbuspur8uedhi8favori to  schemes 
with  ardor,  and  longed  to  put  '.hem  into  execution.  So 
perilous  an  adventure  was  not,  however,  to  be  attempt- 
ed without  the  patronage  of  some  sovereign  power;  and 
John  IL,  of  Portugal,  having  at  this  juncture  ascend- 
ed the  throne,  and  being  favorably  inclined  to  tho 
cause  of  discovery,  Columbus  made  his  proposals,  which 
were  graciously  received  by  the  monarch,  and  referred 
to  a  learned  junto.  The  result  of  their  conference 
therefore  was,  that  they  recommended  the  king  to  fit 
out  a  caravel  privately,  and  attempt  the  proposed  dis- 
covery by  the  desigimted  route,  which  they  ascertain- 
ed from  charts  and  details  craftily  obtained  from  Co- 
lumbus. John,  in  an  evil  hour,  had  the  weakness  to 
adopt  this  perfidious  counsel.  The  caravel  departed, 
but  the  pilots  had  neither  the  genius  nor  fortitude  of 
Columbus ;  their  courage  failed,  and  putting  i,ack  to 
the  Cope  de  Vcrd  Islands,  thcj'  ii'turned  from  thence 
to  Lisbon,  execrating  tho  project  us  extravagant  and 
irrational. 

Columbus  next  carried  his  proposition  to  Venice, 

where  ho  was  ccjually  unsuccessful.     He  also  sent  his 

brother  Dartholoniew  to  lay  his  plans  before  Henry  VII, 

of  Fngland,  having  in  the  moan  time  sailed  himself 

'  for  Spain,  where  ho  arrived  after  having  spent  all  his 

I  means.     Columbus,  in  this  state  of  abject  poverty,  set 

out  for  the  Castilian  court  at  Cordova  in  tiie  spring 

of  1486.     The  moment  was  unpropitious  for  such  a 

proposition,  the  Spanish  sovereign  being  at  the  time 

engaged  in  military  preparations  against  the  Moorish 

I  kings.     At  length,  through  tho  intercession  of  Cnrili- 

I  nal  Gonzalez,  he  obtained  an  interview,  and  submitted 
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Ua  pKJMt  to  Ferdinand  Wora  out  with  •  Mriesvf 
diiappoiatroenta  and  delays,  and  supporting  himself 
by  making  maps  and  charts,  Columbus,  despairing  of 
the  Spanish  patronage,  began  to  look  to  other  courts, 
in  hopes  of  meeting  more  encouragemrnt.  He  had  al- 
ready made  preparations  for  this  purpose,  and  taken 
measures  for  the  disposal  of  his  children  during  his  ab- 
sence, when  Juan  Perez  solicited  him  to  defer  bis  Jour, 
ney,  making  application  at  the  same  time  to  Isabella- 
tbe  result  of  which  was  a  gracious  invitation  of  Colum- 
bus back  to  court,  accompanied  with  the  present  of  a 
small  sum  to  equip  hira  for  the  Journey.  The  mon- 
archs  were  now  pledged  to  attend  to  his  proposals,  and 
negotiations  were  set  on  foot  to  carry  them  into  exe- 
cution. He  proposed  that  a  small  fli'ut  should  be  'It- 
ted  out  under  his  command  to  attempt  the  discovery, 
and  stipolatin;^  that  he  should  be  invested  with  the 
titles  and  privileges  of  admiral  and  viceroy  of  all  the 
seas  and  lands  he  should  discover,  with  one-tenth  of  all 
gains,  either  by  trade  or  commerce.  He  further  offer- 
ed to  furnish  an  eighth  of  the  cost,  on  condition  of  en- 
Joying  an  eighth  of  the  profits.  His  terms  were,  howev- 
er, deemed  inadmissible ;  the  negotiation  broke  off,  and 
Columbus,  in  indignation,  mounting  his  mule,  was  al- 
ready on  the  road  to  Cordova,  with  the  indention  of  im- 
mediately proceeding  to  France,  when  he  was  over- 
taken by  a  messenger  from  the  queen,  who  had  l>een 
prevailed  upon  by  the  arguments  of  QuintaniUa  and 
St.  Angel,  two  of  Columbus'  patrons,  to  favor  his  un- 
dertakings. The  negotiations  wera  now  completed, 
and  the  capitulations  were  signed  by  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella  at  SanU  Fe,  on  the  17th  of  April,  1492.  The 
articles  of  agreement  were  to  the  following  effect: 
That  Columbus  should  be  constituted  high  admiral  in 
all  the  seas,  islands,  and  continents  he  should  discover, 
with  similar  honors  and  prerogatives  to  those  enjoyed 
by  the  high  admiral  of  Castile  in  his  district.  He  was 
also  nominated  viceroy  and  governor  general  over  all 
the  said  lands  and  continents;  and  a  tenth  of  all  free 
profits  arising  from  the  merehandise  and  productions 
of  the  countries  within  his  admiralty  was  granted  to 
him  forever.  Columbus,  or  his  lieutenant,  was  to  be 
sole  judge  of  all  cau!>os  and  disputes  t  rising  out  of  traf- 
fic between  those  countries  and  Spain.  He  was  fur- 
ther permitted  to  contribute  an  eightli  part  of  the  ex- 
pense of  expeditions  to  the  countries  he  expected  to 
discover,  and  was  entitled  in  return  to  an  eighth  part 
of  the  profits.  A  principal  object  of  Columbus  in  this 
undertaking  was  the  propagation  of  the  C^hristian  faith, 
to  which  he  was  a  zealous  devotee.  Expecting  to  ar- 
rive at  the  exti\!mity  of  Asia,  ho  hoped  to  spread  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  among  the  barbarian  nations  of  the 
East;  and  so  confident  were  his  anticipations  that  let- 
ters were  actually  given  him  by  the  sovereigns  for  the 
Grand  Khan  of  Tartary.  Although  the  royal  docu- 
ments were  signed  both  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
her  separate  crown  of  Castile  defrayed  all  the  expense ; 
and  the  queen  in  consequence  reserved  for  hor  subjects 
of  that  kingdom  an  exclusive  right  to  all  the  benefits 
which  might  accrue  from  the  success  of  the  expedition. 
The  arrangement  l)cing  finally  completed,  Columbus 
set  sail  on  the  3d  of  August,  1492,  in  three  small  ves- 
sels, only  one  of  which  (commanded  by  himself)  was 
completely  decked.  The  two  others  were  commanded 
by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon  and  Vinccnto  Yafiez  I'inzon. 
The  expedition  had  sailed  nearly  200  leagues  to  the 
westward,  when  Columbus  perceived  that  the  needle  of 
the  compass,  when  night  set  in,  Iiad  varie<l;  a  circum- 
stance which  filled  the  pilots  witii  consternation.  For 
tills  phenomenon  ho  was  obliged  to  invent  »  reason, 
which,  though  it  did  not  satisfy  himself,  yet  served  to 
dispel  their  fears.  As  the  squadron  advanced,  various 
indications  of  land,  such  as  birds  Hying  from  the  west, 
the  water  becoming  less  salt,  and  occasionally  covered 
with  weeds,  animated  and  supported  the  courage  of  the 
crew ;  but  at  length  niunnurs  and  fears  began  to  pre- 
vail among  them.    They  had  sailed  for  eleven  days, 


waftad  by  a  most  propitious  breeze,  over  a  tranquil 
sea,  without  lowering  or  shifting  a  sail.  The  rude  sea- 
men began  to  he  alarmed  that  no  other  winds  blew  but 
easterly,  and  that  it  would  therefore  be  impossible  for 
them  ever  to  return  home,  A  few  light  breezes  from 
the  west  allayed  for  a  time  their  apprehensions,  and 
several  small  singing  birds  came  in  the  morning  and 
flew  away  at  night.  But  the  sailors  lost  all  patience, 
and  became  so  mutinous  and  refractory  that  it  required 
the  utmost  address  of  Columbus  to  maintain  his  au- 
thority. The  appearances  of  land,  though  frequent, 
were  in  many  instances  deceiving ;  and  at  last  the  sea- 
men broke  forth  into  loud  clamore,  and  insisted  upon 
abandoning  the  voyage.  Fortunately,  however,  on  tho 
following  day  the  manifestations  of  land  were  such  as 
no  longer  to  admit  of  doubt.  In  the  evening  Colut .. 
bus  perceived  a  light  glimmering  at  a  distance,  and 
the  next  morning  land  was  clearly  seen  about  two 
leagues  distant.  The  sailors  now  burst  forth  into  the 
most  extravagant  transports.  They  throw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  implored  his  pardon,  and  pro- 
nounced him  to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with 
mora  than  human  sagacity  and  fortitude,  to  accomplish 
a  design  so  far  beyond  the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  all 
former  ages.  At  daybreak,  says  his  biographer  Spo- 
tomo,  on  the  12th  of  October,  the  hero  landed,  "e  di 
granitorma  U  nnovo  moudo  imprima"  (and  with  his  great 
footstep  impressed  the  New  World).  Columbus  and 
his  followers  threw  themselves  on  their  knees;  and  ris- 
ing, the  admiral  drew  his  sword,  planted  the  crots, 
hoistet.  the  royal  standani,  and  in  the  presence  of  the 
astonished  natives,  who  imagined  (hat  tho  Spaniards 
had  dropped  from  heaven,  took  possession  of  tiiesu  iijw 
countries  in  the  names  of  the  Castilian  sovcreign.s,  giv- 
ing the  island  the  name  of  San  Salvador.  Having 
visited  several  of  tho  West  India  islands,  and  settled  a 
colony  in  Hispaniola,  he  again  set  sail  for  Spain.  On 
the  voyage  he  fell  in  with  the  Pinta,  which  had  sepa- 
rated from  him  for  a  long  time  through  the  wickedness 
of  the  captain,  who  had  gone  in  search  of  gold.  After 
encountering  several  violent  tempests,  Columbus  ar- 
rived in  the  Tagus,  near  Lisbon,  on  the  4th  of  March, 
1493.  He  was  treated  with  the  most  honorable  atten- 
tions by  the  court  of  Portugal,  and  finally  reached  the 
port  of  Palos  on  the  15th  of  March. 

Tho  triumphant  return  of  Columbus  excited  the  most 
unbounded  transport.  AVherever  he  went  the  nir  rang 
with  acclamations,  and  be  received  such  honors  as  are 
paid  to  sovereigns.  The  court  was  then  at  Barcelona, 
and  Columbus  took  care  immediately  to  acquaint  the 
king  and  queen  of  his  arrival.  They  were  no  less  de- 
lighted than  astonished  with  this  unexpected  event. 
The  admiral  was  conducted  into  the  city  with  all  im- 
aginable pomp.  The  sovereigns  received  him  seated 
in  state  under  a  rich  canopy  of  brocade  of  gold,  sur- 
rounded by  their  principal  nobility.  When  ho  ap- 
proached they  stood  up,  and,  raising  him  '  ho  kneel- 
ed to  kiss  their  hands,  ordered  him  to  be  sei...d  in  their 
presence,  and  give  a  circumstantial  account  of  his  voy- 
age. When  ho  had  finished  his  oration,  which  lie  de- 
livered with  much  modesty  and  simplicity,  tho  Iwinf; 
and  queen,  kneeling  down,  offered  up  solemn  thanks  to 
God  for  the  discovery.  Every  possible  mark  of  honor 
that  could  bo  suggested  by  gratitude  or  admiration  was 
conferred  on  Columbus ;  the  former  capitulation  was 
confirmed,  his  family  was  ennobled,  and  a  fleet  ordered 
to  bo  equipped  to  enable  the  navigator  to  go  in  quest 
of  those  more  0|)ulcnt  countries  which  ho  still  confi- 
dently expected  to  find. 

Tho  successful  attainment  of  tho  splendid  discovery 
of  Columbus,  great  end  manifold  as  were  its  advant- 
ages to  mankind,  was  tho  prcWJo  to  the  dark  and 
troubled  epoch  of  his  life,  lly  his  second  voyage  to 
the  Western  World  he  no  doubt  in  part  realized  his  ex- 
pectations, extended  his  discoveries,  and  came  back  to 
Spain  with  substantial  proofs  of  success ;  but  tho  os- 
tensible purpose  of  his  return  was  to  obtain  reparation 
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of  iqjuriotts  imputations  which  bad  been  heaped  upon 
liim,  and  generally  to  have  hii  privileges  conflrmed 
and  enlarged  so  as  to  enable  him  to  exercise  his  au- 
thority over  the  colonists,  who  had  Income  refractory 
and  uiiiiianageable.  But  his  third  voyage  only  accel- 
erated his  disastrous  fate.  The  newly-discovered  pos- 
lesaions  were  distracted  with  the  horrors  of  rebellion. 
The  verdant  and  blooming  isles,  the  expected  abodes 
of  peace  and  happin<;8S,  were  converted  into  theatres 
of  sanguinary  conflicts  and  misery ;  and  Columbus 
foun  inself  an  object  of  fear  and  execration.  It  was 
during  this  voyage  that  he  landed  on  the  coast  of  Pa- 
ria,  in  South  America.  Meanwhile  his  enemies  in  the 
Old  World  were  not  idle.  An  investigation  into  his 
conduct  was  instituted  under  the  control  of  Francisco 
Bovadilla,  who  was  empowered,  should  he  find  the 
charges  of  maladministration  proved,  to  supersede  Co- 
lumbus, and  assume  the  government  of  HIspaniola. 
The  result  was,  that  he  and  his  brothers  Diego  r  'i 
Bsrtolomeo,  after  having  been  treated  with  the  grei>  ^ 
est  indignities,  were  sent  to  Spain  in  chains.  From 
these  disgraceful  bonds  he  was  immediately  on  his  ur- 
rivsi  released  by  the  Spanish  monarchs ;  but  his  com- 
plaints were  tardily  acknowledged ;  he  again  sank  into 
obscurity,  and  was  reduced  to  such  straitened  circum- 
stances that,  according  to  his  own  account, "  he  had  no 
place  lo  repair  to  except  an  inn,  and  very  frequently 
bad  not  wherewithal  to  pay  his  reckoning." 

At  length  he  was  again  employed  upon  a  fourth  voy- 
age, with  restricted  powers;  but  the  result  was  unpro- 
pitious,  and  he  returned  to  Spain  dejected  in  mind  and 
worn  out  with  bodily  Infinnities.  Death  at  last  re- 
lieved liim  from  his  earthly  afflictions.  He  expired  on 
the  2i  th  of  May,  1506,  commending,  with  his  latest 
brostli,  his  spirit  to  God.  A  marble  tomb  was  reared 
over  his  dust,  bearing  (he  inscription, 
A  CaatilU  y  a  Leon, 
Nuevo  niondo  die  Colon. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  great  and  original  genius, 
energetic  in  his  conduct,  and  possessed  of  loft}-,  daring, 
but  noble  ambition.  "  The  magnanimity  of  his  na- 
ture," says  Irving,  "shone  forth  through  all  the  troul)- 
lc«  of  his  stormy  career.  Though  continually  out- 
raged in  bis  dignity,  braved  in  his  authority,  foiled  in 
his  plans,  and  endangered  in  his  person,  by  the  sedi- 
tions of  turbulent  and  worthless  men,  and  that  too  at 
times  when  suffering  under  anguish  of  body  and  anxi- 
ety of  mind  enough  to  exasperate  the  most  patient,  yet 
be  restrained  his  valiant  and  indignant  spirit,  and 
brought  himself  to  forbear,  and  reason,  and  even  to 
supplicate."  His  piety,  though  tinctured  with  supcr- 
Blition,  wos  genuine  and  fervent.  If  on  certain  occa- 
sions Ills  religion  displnycd  itsi'lf  in  harshness  and  se- 
verity, the  spirit  of  the  ago  he  lived  in  must  bo  advert- 
ed to  in  palliation  of  his  conduct.  His  temperament 
was  deeply  imbued  with  poetic  enthusiasm.  "  It 
spread,"  remarks  Irving,  "  a  golden  and  glorious  world 
aroi'nd  him,  and  tinged  every  thing  with  its  own  gor- 
geous colors.  It  betrayed  him  into  visionary  specula- 
tions, which  subjected  him  to  the  sneers  and  cavils  of 
meu  of  cooler  nnd  safer,  but  more  groveling  minds.  It 
filled  his  mind  with  solemn  and  vi.sionary  meditations 
on  mystic  passages  of  tho  Scriptures,  and  on  the  shad- 
owy portents  of  tho  prophecies."  "  His  soul,"  observes 
a  Spanish  writer,  "  was  superior  to  the  ago  in  which  hu 
lived.  For  him  was  reserved  tho  great  enterprise  of 
traversing  a  sea  which  had  given  rise  to  so  many  fa- 
bles, and  of  deciphering  tho  mystery  of  his  age." 
"With  all  the  visionary  fervor  of  his  imagination," 
adda  Vn'nsliington  Irving,  "its  fondest  dreams  fell  snort 
of  Ihe  reality.  Ho  died  in  ignorance  of  the  real  grand- 
cur  of  his  discovery.  Until  his  last  breath  ho  enter- 
tained the  idea  that  ho  had  merely  opened  a  new  way 
to  the  old  resorts  of  opulent  commerce,  and  had  discov- 
ered some  of  tho  wild  regions  of  tho  East.  lie  sup- 
posed HIspaniola  to  bo  the  ancient  Ophir  which  had 
been  visited  by  the  ships  of  King  Solomon,  and  that 


Cuba  and  Terra  Firma  were  but  remote  parts  of  Asia. 
What  visions  of  glory  would  have  broken  upon  bit 
mind  could  he  have  known  that  he  had  indeed  discov- 
ered a  new  continent,  equal  to  the  Old  World  in  mag- 
nitude, and  separated  by  two  vast  oceana  from  all  the 
earth  hitherto  known  by  civilized  man !  and.how  would 
his  magnanimous  spirit  have  been  consoled,  amid  the 
afflictions  of  age  and  the  cares  of  penur}',  the  neglect  of 
a  fickle  public  and  the  injustice  of  an  ungrateful  king, 
could  he  have  anticipated  tho  splendid  empires  which 
would  arise  in  the  beautiful  world  he  had  discovered, 
and  the  nations,  and  tongues,  and  languages  which 
were  to  fill  its  lands  with  his  renown,  and  to  revere  and 
bless  his  name  to  the  ktest  posterity  1"  It  will  be  re- 
marked that  Mr.  Irving,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
erally entertained  bfiiief  of  all  his  biographers,  alludes 
to  Colnmbus  as  being  the  first  discoverer  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent,  which  is  emphatically  so,  as  far  as  the 
commercial  world  is  concerned.  It  is,  however,  cer- 
tain that  the  continent  was  visited  by  the  Icelanders  in 
the  end  of  the  tenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
centuries ;  and  Sebastian  Cabot  discovered  Newfound- 
land and  Labrador  in  June,  1497,  nearly  a  year  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  Columbus  on  the  coast  of  Paria. 
It  also  seems'  more  than  probable  that  Columbus  was 
aware  of  Cabot's  discovery. 

Several  controversies  have  arisen  bearing  upon  the 
claims  of  Columbus  to  the  discovery  «f  tlie  Western 
World ;  but  such  disputes,  in  so  far  as  they  aflect  the 
discovery  of  the  Columbian  Archipelago,  are  proved  to 
be  idle  and  futile,  as  no  doubt  now  remains  of  Colum- 
bus having  been  the  first  navigator  of  the  Old  AVorld 
who  reached  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  first 
who  visited  the  shores  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent. One  of  the  most  current  slanders  on  our  navi- 
gator's fair  fame,  as  related  by  Inca  Garcilaso,  was 
that  Alonzo  Sanchez,  sailing  to  the  Canaries  in  1484, 
reached  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  and  communicated 
his  voyage  and  route  to  Columbus.  Some  other  Span- 
ish writers  notice  the  event  without  giving  the  name 
of  the  author  of  tho  discover}'.  O  viedo  considers  these 
relations  as  more  vulgar  fables.  We  are,  however,  told 
by  Columbus  himself  that  he  took  advantage  of  such 
accounts  as  were  transmitted  to  him  by  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  mariners,  some  of  whom  had  sailed  west- 
ward so  far  as  to  perceive  what  they  considered  to  be 
indications  of  land.  Gallo  and  Giustiniani,  authors 
contemporaneous  with  Columbus,  assert  that  Barthol- 
omew ColumbuM  first  conceived  the  idea  of  western  dis- 
covery, and  communic'ated  it  to  bis  brother;  but  Co- 
lumbus has  been  triumphantly  vindicated  from  these 
ungenerous  aspersions  by  tho  unanimous  testimony  of 
the  Spanish  writers,  among  whom  Las  Casas,  who  knew 
both  brothers,  and  preserved  many  papers  belonging  to 
Columbus,  merits  especial  credence.  But  if  any  doubts 
remained,  thej'  ore  completely  removed  by  the  written 
declaration  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  who,  in  a  com- 
munication dated  the  4th  of  August,  1404,  write  thus 
to  the  admiral:  "One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  which 
your  discovery  (the  first)  has  caused  so  much  joy  to  us 
is,  that  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  your  genius  (por  ser  in- 
ventada),  and  that  it  has  been  commenced  and  termi- 
nated by  your  own  individual  endeavors,  by  your  cour- 
age, your  perseverance,  and  industry." — E.  B. 

Tbe  discoveries  of  Columbus  were  followed,  in  1497, 
by  those  of  Cabot  on  tho  northeast  coast  of  Ameri- 
ca; in  1500  by  Cabrul,  a  Portuguese,  who  visited  tho 
coast  of  Brazil  and  the  mouth  of  tho  Amazon ;  in  1608 
by  Pinzon,  who  is  said  to  have  entered  the  Kio  de  la 
Plata.  In  1511  Diego  Columbus  conquered  the  island 
of  Cul>a.  In  1518  Balboa  crossed  the  Isthmus  of  Da- 
rien.  In  1519  Cort£z  landed  in  Mexico.  In  1681 
Peru  was  invaded  and  conquered  by  Pizarro. 

Colza,  Oil  o£  The  oil  expressed  from  the  seed  of 
the  lirnsfica  oUrucca,  a  species  of  cabbage.  Colza  oil 
is  much  used  in  France  and  Belgium  for  burning  in 
lamps  and  other  purposes. 
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(V  iineros.  Comniercp,  in  it«  moAt  general  Mitie, 
5,  _  .<  the  exchange  of  articles  of  any  Icind  for  money 
or  other  articles.  The  earliest  form  of  such  exchanges 
It  by  barter,  because  the  use  of  gold  and  silver  is  not 
adopted  until  society  has  made  a  certain  progress. 
"  The  armor  of  DIomed,"  says  Homer,  "  was  plain,  and 
paid  for  by  nine  oxen ;  vrhlle  the  splendid  armor  of 
Glaucus  cost  a  hundred."  Barter  (Ming  now  disused 
in  all  improved  countries,  commerce  is  almost  always 
understood  to  denote  the  exchange  of  commodities  for 
money.  In  France  and  the  south  of  Europe  the  words 
used  to  designate  commerce  are  derived  f^om  the  Lat- 
in ;  in  Holland,  Germany,  and  other  northern  coun- 
tries, a  vernacular  wont  Is  more  frequent ;  but  all  bm 
alilio  in  meaning,  being  applied  equally  to  homo  and 
t'oreign  trade. 

We  propose  in  the  present  essay  to  treat  of, 

I.  The  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  evils  of  in- 
terfering with  the  free  course  of  trade ;  IF.  The  history 
of  Commerce,  particularly  in  Great  Britain,  Holland, 
and  America  ;  III.  Promiront  commercial  changes  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

I.  PRiNriPi,it8  OF  CoMMRRCB. — By  "  principle*  of 
commerce,"  we  understand  conclusions  of  two  kinds ; 
those  deduced  from  the  practice  of  merchants,  and  ap- 
plicable to  the  management  of  trade  l>y  individuals ; 
and  those  of  a  more  oomprehcnsive  character,  which, 
resulting  from  the  course  of  procluctive  industry  gen- 
erally, are  entitled  to  the  attention  of  a  minister,  or  of- 
ficer, of  the  Department  engaged  in  the  task  of  devising 
regulations  for  trade.  Most  of  those  conclusions  seem 
so  plain  as  to  admit  of  little  question  ;  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  several  of  t^oni  have  been  the  result  of  long,  and, 
in  some  cases,  oi  uc«rly  bought  experience.  As  a  spec- 
imen we  give  the  following  : 

1.  Mercantile  Axinim;  erompleo/them. — Short  cred- 
its and  quick  returns,  however  small  the  commission 
or  profit,  are  eventually  l)ettcr  than  long  credits  and 
a  large  commission  or  charge. 

2.  The  greatest  mercantile  profit  arises  fron>  inter- 
course with  populous  and  long-settled  countries,  such 
as  Holland,  bccpuse  the  inhabitants  are  in  general  pos- 
sessed of  capital,  and  punctual  in  their  payments. 

8.  Recently-settled  countries,  like  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  West  Indies,  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
America,  are  always  bare  of  capital.  There  is  a  per- 
petual tendency  in  them  to  draw  it  from  Europe ;  and 
mercantile  transactions  with  these  countri' '«,  profitable 
in  the  outset,  often  l)eoonie  otherwise,  front  delays  of 
payment,  and  ultimate  insolvency. 

4.  Trade  should  be  left  as  much  as  possible  to  its 
natural  course,  interference  being  almost  always  hurt- 
ful. Governments  ought  merely  to  remove  obstacles 
ond  grant  facilities.  Privileges  and  monopolies  were 
formerly  very  general;  but  these,  if  necessary  in  an 
early  age,  when  individual  capital  was  too  scanty  for 
distant  undertakings,  should  be  withdrawn  as  soon  as 
such  capital  becomes  sufficient. 

6.  Division  and  sulKllvision  of  employment  CbP  be 
carried  to  only  a  limited  extent  in  agriculture.  In 
manufactures  they  may  be  carried  very  far,  and  arc 
productive  of  the  greatest  advantage.  They  affbrd 
employment  to  prrsons  of  every  age,  and  they  conduce 
greatly  to  the  finished  execution  of  work.  Ilenco  the 
superiority  of  towns,  in  particular  of  the  larger  towns. 

Rules  or  observations  like  these  arc  very  seldom  met 
with,  either  in  printed  works  or  in  personal  intercourse ; 
and  tlie  reason  is,  that  while  few  departments  of  indus- 
try have  been  followed  in  practice  to  so  great  an  ex- 
tent as  commerce,  hardly  any  other  has  been  less  p.n 
object  of  study  in  reganl  to  its  principles.  There 
are  hardly  any  books  or  written  compositions  for  the 
purpose  of  instructing  the  merchant  In  the  practical 
management  of  his  business,  and  not  many  contain- 
ing statistical  or  other  information  connected  with 
trade.  To  no  profession  are  written  precepts  consid- 
ered to  be  BO  little  applicable ;  in  nono  is  proficiency 


thought  to  depend  so  exclusively  on  practice.  Hence 
an  unacquaintance  with  principles  or  general  riilen, 
and  the  commission  of  grievous  errors,  as  well  by 
merchants  in  the  pursuit  of  business,  as  by  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  enactment  of  conmiercial  regulations. 
Of  the  former  we  may  take  as  examples  the  repeated 
glutting  of  foreign  markets  with  goo<ls,  and  the  inju- 
dicious extensirii  of  sugar  cultivation  in  the  West  In- 
dies ;  of  the  latter,  the  fetters  imposed  upon  the  bank- 
ing system,  without  stability  being  given  to  the  nys- 
tem  by  the  control  and  interest  which  should  be  taiien 
by  the  general  government. 

The  belief  that  it  is  Ibr  the  advantage  of  a  nation  to 
manufacture  almost  ever}'  artioln  it  consumes  hus  liecn 
the  cause  of  the  most  serious  inconvenience  ond  luss. 
It  is  thus  that  in  Franco  the  making  of  sugar  from  beet- 
root, and  the  more  serious  error  of  erecting  blast  fur- 
naces for  making  iron  in  districts  unprovided  with  cool 
fuel,  have  placed  a  large  amount  of  capital  in  a  situa- 
tion whence  it  can  not  bo  withdrawn  without  heavy 
loss.  In  like  maimer,  the  privileges  so  long  conferred 
by  act  of  parliament  on  the  silk  manufacture  In  En- 
gland frequently  tended  to  produce)  embarrassment,  be- 
cause they  interfered  with  the  natural  course  of  trade. 
No  branch  of  industry  can  be  of  permanent  advantage 
to  a  nation,  unless  it  can  support  Itself  witliout  indi- 
rect or  artificial  aid.  AVere  raerclionts  and  manufoc- 
turers  left  to  themselves,  the  natural  course  of  things 
would  point  out  the  branches  of  productive  industry 
likely  to  succocd  or  not  in  a  particular  country ;  and 
capital  woulv!  not  then  be  advanced  on  an  insecure 
foundation.  Plain  as  this  appears,  it  is  quite  at  vari- 
ance witli  the  creed  of  our  ancestors ;  a  creed  which, 
under  the  name  of  "  mercantile  system,"  long  retained 
an  influence  over  our  traders,  and,  in  some  degree,  over 
members  of  the  Legislature. 

The  ilercaiitUe  Syitevt  erplained. — The  basis  of  that 
Bj'stem  was,  tliat "  wealth  consisted  in  the  precious  met- 
als ;  that  what  is  gained  in  trode  by  one  nation  must 
bo  lost  by  another ;  and  that  our  great  object  in  receiv- 
ing returns  for  our  exports  should  be  to  get  money  in- 
stead of  merchandise,"  It  followed  from  such  notions, 
that  of  all  possessiions,  a  mining  country,  such  as  SIcx- 
ico  f.nd  Peru,  was  the  most  desirable ;  and  hence  iii  a 
great  measure  the  rupture  of  England  with  Spain  in 
1740,  which  led  to  the  unfortunate  British  expedition 
to  Corthagcna,  involved  her  Ir  a  contest  with  Franco, 
and  caused  her  in  the  course  ot  ight  years  an  imnicnsa 
waste  of  blood  and  treasure.  The  return  to  o  state  of 
peace  in  1748  obliged  her  to  desist  from  attempts  on 
Spanish  America,  but  the  influence  of  the  meicantile 
system  continued,  and  was  singularly  favored  by  the 
annual  custom-house  returns.  These  returns  exhibit 
an  apparent  excess  of  exports  above  Imports,  ond  give 
rise  to  the  notion  that  the  balance  is  sent  to  this  country 
in  the  shape  of  money.  Supposing  the  exports  of  En- 
gland to  the  Continent  of  Europe  to  amount  for  any  giv- 
en year  to  £20,000,000,  and  the  imports  to  £14,000,000; 
the  dlfTercnce,  or  £0,000,000,  is,  according  to  thi«  alisurd 
notion,  the  amount  of  profit  paid  in  money.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that  the  cuitom-houso  returns  take  no  notice 
of  some  very  important  items,  such  as  the  export  of 
public  money  for  foreign  garrisons,  the  transmission  of 
bills  of  exchange  to  foreign  merchants,  or  the  import 
of  smuggled  goods.  Besides,  if  the  quantum  of  circu- 
lating medium  remain,  as  it  probably  does,  very  near- 
ly on  a  par,  what  becomes  of  the  supposed  importotioii 
of  money  ?  Were  England  in  possession  of  all  the  an- 
nual balances  which  tlie  advocates  for  this  system  sup- 
pose her  to  have  received  in  money  during  the  last  ccn- 
tury,b.  1  metallic  stockwould  not  1)0  below  £400,000,000 
sterling ;  that  is,  ton  times  its  actual  amount ! 

Wealth  supposed  to  consist  in  Gold  and  Silvtr. — Wlien 
a  merchant  exports  goods,  the  sale,  of  course,  takes 
place  abroad,  and  a  remittance  is  made,  either  liy  bill 
or  by  the  return  of  other  merchandise.  It  hardly  ever 
enters  into  the  contemplation  of  th«  exporter  that  ha 
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would  find  an  advantags  by  obuining  a  return  in  coin 
or  bullion.  Money  owps  tha  reputution  it  hai  B<\|uired, 
as  an  oltjeet  of  national  interchknge,  to  ita  convenience 
in  other  reapccts;  to  its  being  tlie  conunodity  with 
which  wo  regularly  gu  to  market,  and  to  ita  tltneu  for 
tlio  gmalleat  purvhasea,  by  the  minutonesa  of  its  sub- 
divisions, llut  this  recommendation,  however  import- 
ant ill  private  business,  slioulil  liave  no  weight  in  the 
intercourse  of  nations ;  merchants  can  be  at  no  logs  to 
dispose  of  a  remittance  made  in  the  shape  of  goods,  nor 
is  it  any  object  with  them  to  multiply  the  means  of 
petty  purchases. 

Capital  Jrjined. — The  interest  of  a  commercial  coun- 
try isi  not  tu  increase  the  amount  of  its  currency,  but 
to  quicken  its  circulation ;  the  same  sum  performing 
doulilu  uiiil  triple  duty  when  passed  expeditiously  from 
banil  to  hund.  Now  nothing  pr  notes  circulation  so 
much  08  exemption  from  arbitrary  interferences,  were 
tho  effect  nolliing  more  than  the  general  preservation 
of  creil't.  In  Franco,  the  monstrous  abase  made  of  the 
paper  syotom  in  the  beginning  of  the  Uovolution  has 
btiK  provented  the  use  of  any  other  circulating  medium 
than  coin ;  tho  result  is  an  annual  loss  of  three  millions 
]t;^rling  to  the  public,  such  being  the  dllference  between 
the  cost  of  paper  and  the  precious  metils,  even  after 
making  an  allowance  for  the  retention  of  a  portion  of 
the  latter  suflicient  for  the  purpose  of  hanking.  Some 
pcu|>le,  however,  imagine  that  to  increase  tho  amount 
of  the  circulating  medium  is  to  ino|ea80  tho  capital  of 
a  coinitry.  Thcso  persons  should  recollect  that  capital 
is  by  no  means  limited  to  money,  but  embraces  all  that 
mass  of  property  which  is  devoted  to  reproductive  con- 
sumption. When  we  wish  to  lend  capital,  or  to  em- 
ploy it  in  business,  we  begin  by  selling  the  various  ar- 
ticles at  our  disposal :  tho  amount  is  then  in  our  hand 
in  the  shape  of  money ;  but  this  is  very  transient ;  the 
money  disappears  as  soon  as  wo  make  payment  for  tho 
new  purchases.  Tho  public  not  having  time  to  enter 
inloall  this  reasoning,  judge  from  first  -uipressions,  and 
take  for  granted  that  money  is  capital,  because  its 
agency  !»  required  to  put  capital  in  motion.  Govern- 
ments, however,  might  have  saved  themselves  much 
trouble  in  providing  supplies  of  metallic  currency,  Li.ce 
the  natural  course  of  business  will  invariably  provide 
them  for  itself.  Tho  plenty  or  scarcity  of  the  pr<jcious 
metals  depends  on  considerations  altogether  different 
from  the  imagined  balance  of  trade.  Specie  was  so  scarce 
in  Kngland  in  1M09  that  the  government  was  not  a  little 
embarrassed  to  find  X200,000  for  theWalchercn  expedi- 
tion ;  yet  in  that  year  her  custom-house  returns  present- 
ed an  apparent  balance  of  above  £7,000,000  in  her  favor. 
Losses  to  Enriland  from  the  Mercantile  System. — No 
country  has  suffered  so  much  from  the  errors  of  the 
mercantile  system  as  England ;  partly  on  account  of 
the  influence  of  traders  and  manufacturers  in  her  legis- 
lature ;  partly  fh>m  the  temporizing  policy  of  the  min- 
isters, who  have  seldom  scrupled  to  buy  the  consent  of 
any  great  body  of  the  community  to  a  new  tax,  by  the 
grant  of  some  injurious  preference.  Hence  a  variety 
of  pernicious  regulations  in  favor  of  tha  landed,  tho 
shipping,  and  the  manufacturing  interests ;  hence,  also, 
a  number  of  unfortunate  measures  in  the  foreign  policy. 
The  \7th  and  18«/i  Centuries. — Our  English  ancestors 
laid  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  there  could  be 
no  profit  on  the  one  hand,  without  a  (corresponding  loss 
on  the  other.  They  considered  trade  as  a  game  of  mere 
transfer,  and  had  no  idea  how  a  country  could  derivo 
wealth  by  an  intercourse  between  its  own  inhabitants. 
Charles  II.  entered  on  the  war  of  1072  with  high  hopes, 
imagining  that,  by  destroying  the  commerce  of  Hol- 
land, England  would  not  only  increase  her  own,  but  in 
a  manner  absorb  that  of  the  world.  Political  reasons 
led  England  afterword  into  close  alliance  with  Holland, 
and  prevented  the  ebullitions  of  jealousy  in  that  direc- 
tion; but  the  alarming  power  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the 
prospect  of  his  acquiring  the  crown  of  Spain,  led  her  to 
a  closer  connection  with  Portugal,  and  particularly  to 


the  well-known  Mathven  treaty,  concluded  in  1703,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  favor  the  consumption  of  port 
win*,  in  return  for  a  similar  preference  to  heruianufac- 
turus.  The  result  has  been,  that  she  has  not  scrupled, 
for  more  than  a  century,  to  import  Injurious  commodi- 
ties for  the  sake  of  an  imagirary  political  advantage ; 
we  say  imaginary,  liecause  France  could  evidently  have 
agreed  to  take  English  manufactures  in  return  for  her 
produce ;  and  if  the  increase  of  French  trade  had,  on 
one  hand,  the  eflect  of  augmenting,  to  a  certain  extent, 
her  national  power,  it  would,  on  the  other,  have  in- 
creased her  dependence  on  England,  and  have  render- 
ed a  war  extremely  Impolitio  and  unpopular. 

English  attachment  to  Portugal  arose,  in  a  great 
measure,  from  her  not  being  a  manufacturing  country, 
and  likely,  in  the  opinion  of  the  calculators  of  the  day, 
to  be  so  much  the  more  advantageous  in  the  capacity 
of  a  customer.  This  notion  has  prevailed  to  a  very  re- 
cent period ;  the  administration  of  1808  and  1809  not 
scrupling  to  give  encouragement  to  the  export  of  mer- 
chandise, on  a  large  scale,  to  the  unproductive  occu- 
pants of  Uro7.il  and  Spanish  America.  Now,  the  fact 
is,  that  tho  means  of  extending  trade,  and  consequent- 
ly profits,  with  a  foreign  country,  are  to  be  estimated 
by  a  quite  opposite  rule;  they  depend  on  the  produc- 
tive power  of  that  country,  on  its  means  of  affording 
equivalents  for  our  commodities ;  in  other  words,  on  its 
capability  of  paying  for  that  which  it  suits  us  to  sell  to 
it.  Now,  what  country  was  ever  wealthy  without  in- 
dustry ?  The  mines  of  Mexico  and  Pern,  the  richest 
tho  world  ever  saw,  ftll,  in  point  of  annual  produce, 
far  short  of  the  annual  value  of  the  cotton,  the  tobacco, 
the  flour,  and  other  less  tempting  products  of  the  United 
States.  In  liko  manner,  the  cochineal,  the  cocoa,  the 
barilla,  and  even  tho  indigo  of  Spanish  America,  form 
a  small  amount  when  put  in  competition  with  the  ex- 
changeable commodities  posscsiied  by  the  industrious 
nations,  such  as  France,  the  Netherlands,  or  the  north 
of  Germany. 

Mercantile  Policy  of  other  Countriet. — If  from  En- 
gland's favorite  policy  we  turn  our  attention  to  that 
of  Continental  states,  we  f^nd  Holland  steering  a  course 
nf  impartiality,  and  guarded  from  an  imitation  of  these 
trespasses,  not  indead  by  superior  knowledge,  but  by 
tho  characteristic  moderation  of  her  government.  The 
northern  kingdoms  descn-e  comparatively  little  atten- 
tion, their  rulers  having  in  general  given  their  thoughts 
much  more  to  war  than  to  .'jcusslons  of  internal  pol- 
icy. The  same  thing  was  long  true  of  a  country  where 
the  commercial  interest  has  at  no  time  been  very  con- 
siderable ;  the  personal  will  of  the  sovereign,  and  the 
influence  of  the  noblesse,  having  afforded  the  grand  rat- 
ion* dettrminantes  for  public  measures.  Still  the  history 
of  France  is  not  without  traces  of  the  effects  of  mercan- 
tile prejudices.  Among  other  regulations  of  the  kind, 
there  formerly  existed  several  for  the  purpose  of  favor- 
ing liiien  manufactures  Instead  of  cotton,  because  flax 
was  a  home  product,  while  the  purchase  of  cotton  car- 
ried money  out  of  the  countrj'. 

France. — At  last  it  was  found  out  by  some  Frenchmen 
of  greater  sagacity  than  the  rest,  that  cotton  might  be 
safely  admitted  to  entry,  the  money  required  to  buy  it 
proceeding  necessarily  from  the  employment  of  French 
industry  in  some  shape  or  other.  But  the  extent  of 
popular  prejudice  was  most  singularly  exemplified  at 
the  time  when  it  was  proposed  to  permit  the  unrestrain- 
ed use  of  toiles peinlis,  or  printed  calicoes;  every  town 
that  had  a  chamber  of  commerce  remonstrated  against 
it.  A  deputation  sent  fr.im  Rouen  affirmed,  that  "  the 
proposed  measure  would  throw  its  inhabitants  into  de- 
spair, and  make  a  desert  of  the  surrounding  country ;" 
Lyons,  the  centre  of  the  silk  manufacture,  declared  that 
"  the  news  had  spread  terror  into  all  its  workshops ;" 
Tours  "  foresaw  a  commotion  likely  to  cause  a  convul- 
sion in  the  body  politic ;"  Amiens  asserted  "  that  the 
proposed  act  would  become  the  tomb  of  the  manufac- 
turing industry  of  France ;"  ond  Paris  declared,  "  that 
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her  mercliants  came  forward  that  ti.iy  might  bathe  the 
throne  with  their  tears."  The  government,  however, 
stood  firm ;  the  duty  on  priiited  calico  was  withdrawn, 
and  the  inspector-general  of  mauufactures  ventured 
some  time  afterward  to  challenge  the  authors  of  those 
elegant  effusions  to  compare  their  predictions  with  the 
result.  "  Will  any  of  you,"  he  said,  "  deny  that  the 
manufacture  of  printed  calico  has  l>een  the  cause  of 
giving  a  vast  extension  to  the  industry  of  the  country, 
by  employing  a  number  of  hands  in  spinning,  weaving, 
bleaching,  and  printing?  Look  only  to  the  branch  of 
dyeing,  and  suy  whether  this  change  has  not  done  more 
for  it  in  a  few  years  than  other  manufactures  would  have 
accomplished  in  a  century." 

Commerce  of  A  uttria. — In  some  countries  government 
go  much  farther,  and  still  act  in  a  commercial  or  man- 
ufacturing capacity,  notwithstanding  all  the  admoni- 
tions of  political  economists,  or  the  more  home-felt  les- 
sons of  experience.  The  Austrian  government  con- 
ducts the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Hungary  to  so  little 
account,  that  the  profit  realized  from  these  splendid  es- 
tablishments docs  not  exceed  a  few  thousands  a  year. 
In  tlio  year  1817  the  French  government,  desirous  of  lay- 
ing in  a  stock  of  corn  for  Paris,  obtained  a  loan  of  mon- 
ey, witli  which  they  made  purchases  in  various  mar- 
kets both  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom.  The  result  was 
most  distressing ;  the  price  of  corn  rose  from  8U«.  to  I'JO^. 
per  quarter.  The  people  in  the  provincial  towns  be- 
came apprehensive  of  a  scarcity,  and,  tliougli  in  general 
submissive  to  a  fault,  attempted  at  lioucu  aiul  other 
places  to  impede  the  course  of  the  market,  and  to  pre- 
scribe a  limit  to  the  price  of  corn.  The  alarm,  once 
given,  extended  through  great  part  of  Europe,  and  gave 
occasion  to  a  sudden  rise,  as  may  be  seen  by  rufurenco 
to  the  corn  price*  at  the  time  in  I/)ndon,  Amsterdnin, 
and  Hamburg.  Nothing  is,  therefore,  more  impolitic 
than  the  interference  of  the  public  treasury  witli  mar- 
kets, however  good  the  motive ;  a  truth  which  hns  been 
so  thoroughly  felt  in  Kngland  us  to  prevent  any  thing 
of  the  kinJ  during  the  last  sixty  years,  government 
having  confined  itself  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  as  ISOO, 
1810,  IHIC,  to  permitting  the  free  import  of  corn. 

ModiJiiJ  Stalt  of 'he  Mercantile  ^y'l/altm. — We  are  next 
to  advert  to  the  niercautile  system  in  its  most  limited 
sense,  in  the  shape  which  it  now  bears,  after  all  the 
modilications  of  the  experience  of  a  cciitnr}'  and  »  half. 
The  predilection  for  the  importation  of  "  hard  dotluis" 
has  disappeared  among  a  portion  of  the  public,  partic- 
ularly since  making  the  discovery  that  bank  paper  can 
*K!  made  to  answer  the  purpose  of  gold  and  silver.  Dut 
even  these  persons  arc  far  from  admitting  the  doctrines 
of  political  economists  in  all  thcirextent ;  'ystillcling 
iu  the  notion  that  we  should  discourage  Uio  import  of 
a  foreign  article  whenever  a  corrvapomliiig  cunimudity 
can  1)6  rai«ed  «t  home ;  that  we  shcld  iiiipedi',  or  even 
prohililt,.;-:! ;', .. . .  'n  manufactures;  and  that  we  should 
not  scruple  "•  ■■:mi,!'-atn  certain  fabrics  of  our  own  bv 
lioimt4.;8.  Suci,  I  -. .  ,tj  mcrly  the  creed  of  the  majority 
of  the  ip'-.JjV  4  ui',!  mjiiufacturcrs;  such  was,  forty 
y  'lira  i.f\'.t  Oy\  ijiwi'd  of  ministers  and  presidents  of 
b-jords  .;  ji-.l»  Jt  proce(il»  on  the  plausilile  idea, 
-.'t  ''.(Ml  •,  r.  mo;  h  ■  v<  idcd  too  much  employment, 
ftii.!  *lut  our  .  uiile  rtould  be  in  danger  of  falling  short 
oi'  Vi>rk  <;t.i)  wo  to  purchase  linishiMl  articles  at  the 
hands  of  rorolgners.  liut  ihciu  Is  not  in  the  natural 
course  of  tilings  any  such  dellciem  v  of  labor  as  to  make 
it  necessary,  or  even  expcliciit,  fcir  us  to  turn  things 
out  of  their  regular  order  for  the  sake  of  giving  em- 
ployment to  our  population,  rrovidunce  lias  evident- 
ly ordained  that  industry  sliouM  be  at  no  Iocs  for  oli- 
jccts ;  the  interruptions  to  its  jieaccful  course  arise  from 
our  own  wayward  policy  |  from  our  restrnlnls,  prohibi- 
tions, and,  at«>ve  all,  from  our  sudden  cliaiiges  from  war 
to  peace,  and  from  peace  to  war. 

Equally  erroneous  is  the  notion  that  it  is  more  for 
our  iiitrrost  to  send  abroad  manufactures  tliuii  raw 
produce  or  money.    If  you  grant  a  bounty  on  an  export. 


you  do  nothing  more  or  less  than  bribe  a  foreigner  to 
make  a  purchase  from  you ;  you  withdraw  from  Its  nat- 
ural destination  a  portion  of  your  capital  and  labor- 
for  the  sake  of  extending  one  branch  nf  business,  you 
weaken  your  means  of  competition  in  others.  Mr. 
Hume  has  justly  remarked,  that  in  a  question  of  per- 
sonal right,  the  perception  of  a  half-educated  man  niav 
be  sulHciently  sound ;  but  that  the  cose  is  dift'ercnt  In 
regard  to  matters  of  general  policy,  where  the  real  is 
often  different  from  the  apparent  result.  Now  this 
state  of  half  knowledge  has  been  the  origin  of  almost 
all  mercantile  miscalculations ;  we  have  listened  to  llrst 
impressions,  and  have  not  scrupled  to  give  them  a  prac- 
tical operation  by  acts  of  government,  witliout  ever 
considering  that  the  remote  consequences  would  be  in- 
jurious to  ourselves. 

2'Ae  true  Principlet  of  Commerce. — We  may  sofel  v  dis- 
charge from  our  minds  all  that  has  been  said,  and  all 
that  has  been  written,  in  regard  to  the  greater  relative 
advantage  attendant  in  trading  in  this  or  that  partic- 
ular commodity ;  we  may  feel  satisfied  tliat  prollts  are 
much  more  on  an  equality  than  Is  commonly  supposed ' 
that  nr  one  would  long  bo  a  dealer  in  that  wliicli  did 
not  afford  him  advantage,  or  remain  a  stranger  to  tlmt 
which  was  throwing  an  extra  gain  into  the  pockets  of 
his  neighbor.  Tlie  same  rule  is  applicable  in  a  na- 
tional sense,  the  tratlic  in  one  commodity  being  citlicr 
directly  or  indirectly  as  productive  of  profit  as  in  aii- 
otlicr.  ICvcn  foreign  articles  of  Ipxury  sliould  not  lie 
discouraged,  sinco  tlie  money  required  to  pay  for  tlioni 
must  be  pi-eviously  raised  liy  the  employment  of  In- 
ilustry  ill  some  useful  manner.  Tliis  all'ords  a  new 
proof  of  tlic  fallacy  Gf  first  impressions,  and  leads  to  Iho 
grand  practical  conclusion  of  allowing  people  to  ''Iniy 
commodities  wherever  they  can  be  got  cheapest,  witli- 
out seeking  to  favor  home  jiroduco  above  colonial,  or 
colonial  above  foreign." 

Jlcrchaiits  should  possess  unrestricted  freedom,  not 
only  in  regard  to  the  articles  they  deal  in,  but  in  re- 
spect to  tlie  time  of  keeping  tliem  back  or  brln^'liii; 
them  to  market;  and  this  not  only  frow.  the  geiicrai 
title  which  every  one  has  to  the  management  uf  liis 
own  property,  but  from  a  conviction  that  whatever 
benefits  tlie  individual  will  be  productive  of  corre- 
sponding benefit  tu  the  public.  This  is  a  point  of  the 
lust  im|H)rtanec,  as  rccoiielling  the  lower  orders  to  a 
variety  of  unpopular  employments  of  capital,  such  as 
iiuying  up  goods  to  be  warelioused,  and  nut  bruuf;lit 
to  market  till  prices  arc  advanced.  Take,  for  instaiieo, 
tlic  capitalist  wlio  buys  a  thousand  hogsheads  of  sugar 
on  its  arrival  from  tho  West  Indies  In  August,  fur  the 
purpose  of  selling  It  in  the  succeeding  March  or  April. 
Such  a  transaction  is  of  use  to  all  jiarties,  allurding,  in 
the  first  instance,  a  customer  fur  tho  planter  or  plaiii- 
tcr'"  correspondent;  a  depository  for  tho  public  durliij; 
tho  season  that  the  article  ought  in  great  part  to  lie 
stored  up;  and  fir  lly  a  seller,  at  a  time  when,  with- 
out such  de»'  .  and  such  forthcoming  of  supply,  the 
price  mix  •  nave  become  exorbitant,  and  might  have 
continued  so  until  the  arrival  of  the  next  year's  crop. 

The  more  we  study  thu  natural  progress  of  ecim- 
mcrce,  the  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  of  the  expediency 
of  leaving  aU  its  various  agents  to  their  uncontrolled 
management.  Itusiness  then  divides  itself,  particu- 
larly in  a  largo  city,  Into  a  variety  of  separate  linineh- 
cs,  each  of  which  may  be  carried  on  to  u  surprising 
extent  by  separate  establishments.  Tho  conimisKluii 
charged  by  such  persons  is  small,  their  dispatch  ex- 
traordinary; capital  docs  not  remain  locked  up  In  their 
hands,  and  goods  find  their  way  tu  the  market  wlieii- 
ever  prices  are  encouraging,  that  Is,  whenever  the  eon- 
Huiiiers  are  in  want  of  them;  they  are  withheld  only 
when  the  market  is  glutted,  and  when  to  force  sales 
would  be  productive  of  eventual  injury  to  the  buyers 
themselves.  Tlie  doctrine  uf  the  happy  medium  is  no- 
where mure  applicable  than  in  commerce  :  if  you  re- 
duce prices  fur  one  seasuu  below  wliat  is  necessary  to 
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indemnify  tlie  producer,  you  discourage  production  for 
the  next,  and  you  expose  yourself  to  the  hazard  of  a 
dearth. 

Monopolies. — Monopoly  is  now  generally  admitted 
to  bo  liighly  impolitic.  No  new  grants  of  the  kind 
have  been  issued  in  Great  Britain  for  many  years,  and 
every  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pguy  has  been  marked  by  a  diminution  of  its  restrict- 
ive character,  till  in  1834  its  monopoly  was  abolished. 
Ill  the  United  States  monopolies  have  never  been  per- 
mitted, the  government  having  early  seen  their  i^ju^ 
rious  etTects.  The  public  are  now  aware  that  a  privi- 
leged company  can  not  make  its  purchases  abroad  on 
better  terms  than  individuals,  and  that  the  chief  ope- 
ration of  tlio  privilege  is  to  enhance  the  sale  prices,  or, 
in  otiicr  words,  to  put  money  into  the  hands  of  a  few 
at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  Tlioy  are  further  aware 
thut  the  concerns  of  a  largo  corporation  can  not  be 
ludnuged  with  the  minute  economy  and  vigilance  of 
tlie  private  merchant,  and  that  its  grand  advantage 
lies  in  tlio  intelligence  and  dexterity  acquired  by  the 
transaction  of  bunincss  to  a  large  extent  by  one  estab- 
lishment ;  all  advantage  of  great  importance,  but  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  possession  of  exclusive 
privileges. 

The  linal  conclusions  to  bo  drawn  from  the  princi- 
ples of  commerce  are  of  the  most  comprehensive  and 
beiielicent  nature.  Tlicy  teacli  na  tliat  every  nation 
liiids  ltd  account  in  the  prosperity  of  its  neighbors; 
that  it  would  experience  a  corresponding  suftcring 
from  llicir  decline;  tliat  to  aim  ut  engrossing  more 
trade  than  natunUly  falls  to  our  share,  is  sooner  or  later 
injurious  to  ourselves ;  and  that  war,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, is  attended  with  the  most  serious  losses.  War 
turns  to  waste  a  largo  portion  of  our  productive  means ; 
it  leaves  us  oppressed  with  a  ruinous  burden  iu  peace ; 
it  impedes  the  futuro  extension  of  our  exports,  for  the 
nijury  done  to  our  neighbors  recoils  on  ourselves ;  in 
short,  it  is  so  replete  with  evil  to  the  public  and  Indi- 
vid lals,  as  to  be  justiliablu  only  in  an  extreme  case, 
iuch  as  the  defense  of  national  independence,  or  the 
overthrow  of  a  tyrannical  usurper. 

iJiiisioH  of  Kmploymtnt ;  its  manifold  Adrantages. — 
Division  and  subdivision  of  cinploymentforni  the  great 
distinction  between  a  backward  and  un  improve.l  state 
of  productive  industry.  It  increases  tlic  ellieieiicy  of 
the  mechanic  or  manufacturer  to  an  extent  of  which 
DO  one  who  has  not  studied  tlie  subject  can  have  un 
adequate  conception.  Now,  the  degree  to  which  oni- 
pluvment  is  subdivided  dp|>ends  mainly  on  the  size  of 
a  city  or  town  ;  and  in  estimating  the  state  of  civiliza- 
tion iu  a  particular  country,  we  ci...  not  have  a  better 
guide  than  the  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  towns 
to  those  of  the  open  country.  Flanders  and  Holland 
Kcro  long  the  most  improved  part  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  had  the  grcatt .:  number  of  towns  on  a  given 
extent  of  territory.  This  they  still  have,  with  the  ox- 
ccplion  of  the  counties  (Lancashire  and  the  West  Kid- 
iiiK  tf  York,  Kngland)  which  are  the  chief  seats  of  Kn- 
glish  manufactures.  After  the  Netherlands  in  town 
popniatiou  come  the  north  of  Italy  and  northeast  of 
I'niiiee,  along  with  the  western  part  of  Germany. 
I'russia  and  Austria  have  each  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  towns ;  I'oland  has  still  fewer,  and  Uussia 
is  the  most  dellcient  of  any  country  in  Knrope,  In  Kn- 
Klnnil  the  increase  uf  town  population  lias  been  pro- 
urehsive  during  the  last  eiglity  or  ninety  years,  and 
Uds  fair  to  go  on  in  an  ei|ual  or  greater  ratio. 

The  division  of  employment  is  the  result  of  com- 
merce and  of  increased  |iopulation.  It  i  of  two  kinds : 
that  among  individuals,  ljy  which  a  specilic  task  is  ap- 
pruprinted  to  each,  and  that  among  nations,  by  which 
particular  kinds  of  proiliicts  arc  raised  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent in  one  country  than  in  aiDlher.  The  latter  is  as 
yet  only  beginning  to  claim  the  attention  of  public 
men,  fur  it  bus  been  a  freijuent  error  with  government 
to  establish,  iu  their  respective  territories,  a  variety 


of  manufactures,  without  sufficiently  weighing  the  lo- 
cal obstacles  or  disadvantages.  Of  this  France  fur- 
nishes some  striking  examples,  particularly  in  the  case 
of  iron.  The  abundance  of  coal  in  England,  and  the 
ease  in  conveying  it,  and  other  bulky  goods,  by  canals, 
give  to  their  manufactures  of  iron  and  hardware  an 
advantage  which  Franco  in  vain  endeavors  to  equal. 
Her  true  policy  would  bo  to  repeal  the  very  heavy  du- 
ties on  the  import  of  foreign  manufactures,  and  to  trust 
to  her  means  of  supplying  the  world  with  wine,  brandy, 
and  the  other  natural  products  of  her  countrj'  to  an 
equal  or  greater  amount. 

J'rinciples  of  Commerce;  hmo  far  understood. — In 
point  of  knowledge  of  the  great  doctrines  of  polit- 
ical economy,  Germany,  or,  to  speak  more  properly, 
the  Protestant  part  of  Germany,  particularly  Saxony, 
may  be  said  to  take  the  lead  of  other  countries  on  tho 
Continent.  The  Dutch,  however  exemplary  in  their 
practical  legislation,  have  little  turn  for  speculative 
reasoning;  the  French  have  not  patience  to  follow 
through  its  various  links  a  chain  of  philosophical  de- 
ductions; but  their  admiration  of  whatever  is  humane 
or  liberal  makes  them  wonderfully  delighted  with  the 
brilliant  conclusions  of  the  science.  Ihey  have  the 
advantage  of  possessing,  in  the  work  of  the  late  J.  B. 
Say,  the  best  arranged  general  treatise  that  has  hith- 
erto appeared  on  the  subject ;  and  they  are  by  no  means 
ill  prepared  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  politi- 
cal iniproveinents,  such  as  the  abolition  of  privateer- 
ing, the  repeal  of  all  heavy  duties  on  foreign  goods, 
and  the  substitution  of  inland  taxes  for  those  custom- 
house imposts  which  impede  the  free  communication 
of  nations.  The  rest  of  Europe  is  so  much  in  tho  dark 
in  regard  to  the  great  truths  of  political  science  as  to 
see  merely  through  the  medium  of  local  governments. 
Such  is  the  case  likewise  in  Italy,  although  that  coun- 
try can  boast  individuals  of  some  note  among  tho  writ- 
ers on  the  principles  of  commerce,  and  the  reflecting 
turn  of  tho  people  is  favorable  to  such  investigations; 
and  even  in  Britain  a  large  party  is  still  adverse  to 
the  unrestricted  application  of  these  sim])lc  and  benef- 
icent principles,  but  this  party  is  daily  diminishing. 
The  hniipy  eiTocts  Of  the  free-trade  principles,  which 
have  been  fur  some  time  in  operation,  as  proved  by 
the  periodical  returns  of  the  English  Board  of  Trade, 
arc  facts  which  can  not  be  withstood ;  and  we  may  safe- 
ly calculate  that  a  few  years  will  convert  the  remain- 
ing advocates  of  protection  to  the  free-trade  faith. 

Speculation  in  Trade. — Among  men  of  business  this 
expression  is  applied  to  incurring  extensive  hazards 
in  the  hope  of  extensive  emolument ;  in  short,  to  what- 
ever is  foreign  to  tho  proper  business  of  the  individual, 
or  beyond  tlio  control  of  common  rules.  It  is  to  such 
undertakings  that  vidgar  credulity  ascribes  extraordi- 
nary profits;  and  even  well-informed  men  ore  apt  to 
give  way  to  the  assertions  so  confidently  made,  of  vast 
occasional  gains  in  this  line  of  business.  Dr.  Smith 
himself,  oftcr  remarking  {Wealth  of  Nations,  book  i. 
(Imp.  IU)  that  to  make  a  fortune  in  a  regular  line  com- 
niiinly  requires  a  long  life  of  industry  and  frugolity, 
adds,  no  tloubt  on  the  faith  of  repeated  assurances  from 
niercantilu  friends,  that  there  are  many  examples  of 
fortunes  realized  by  speculators  in  the  course  of  a  few 
years.  Now,  the  men  who  embark  in  speculation  are, 
in  general,  very  loose  accountants;  their  estimate  of 
profits  applies  to  tho  gross,  never  to  tho  net  return ; 
jiesides,  they  arc  almost  always  ndveiitiirers,  and  ad- 
venturers are  seldom  noted  for  the  observance  of  truth. 
Their  favorite  season  of  activity  is  a  time  liko  that  of 
1H08,  when  the  sudden  stoppage  of  ordinary  intercourse 
caused  a  rapid  ilnctiiation  in  tho  price  of  eumniodities, 
and  when  the  regular  nierchants  withdrew  from  the 
f.teno.  Now,  what  sober  estimato  con  be  formed  of 
loss  or  gain  in  such  a  chaos?  Add  to  this,  that  these 
men  trade  almost  always  on  credit,  ore  in  need  of  all 
the  support  which  flattering  rejiresentatliiiiM,  and  ru- 
mors of  sudden  profit,  can  give  them,     All  tliese  rck- 
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80118  8ecm  to  justify  a  deliberate  inquirer  in  doing  what 
is  seldom  dona  on  such  occasions,  we  mean  in  with- 
holding his  belief  ttom  the  confident  allegations  of 
speculators,  so  long  as  they  are  not  supported  hy  col- 
lateral evidence. 

Frequency  of  Ditappoinlment. — Onr  opinion  is,  that 
instead  of  the  large  profits  commonly  ascribed  to  this 
coarse  of  trade,  the  individuals  concerned  in  it  expe- 
rience little  else  than  disappointments,  and  maintain 
a  perpetual  struggle  to  keep  up  a  fair  appearance  to 
the  world.  This  opinion  is  founded  partly  on  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  actual  career  and  circumstances  of  specu- 
lators, but  more  on  tho  well-known  fact  that  almost 
every  line  of  busincrs  is  in  tho  hands  of  established 
merchants,  who,  of  course,  are  too  vigilant  to  overlook 
tho  opportunity  of  emolument,  and  who  have  much 
better  means  of  information  than  temporary  interlop- 
ers. Still,  should  there  remain  doubts  as  to  the  accu- 
racy of  our  opinion,  the  question  may  be  brought  to  a 
point  by  reference  to  tho  account-books  of  any  given 
numl)er  of  celebrated  speculators ;  their  affairs  end 
almost  alwoys  in  bankruptcy ;  their  papers  continue 
open  to  access  for  years  in  the  liands  of  their  solicitors 
or  assignees;  and  wo  are  much  mistaken  if  an  inspec- 
tion of  them  would  show,  in  one  case  out  of  ten,  that 
the  parties  had  at  any  period  succeeded  in  realizing 
their  boasted  profits. 

Pernicious  Effects  of  Speculation. — We  have  been  in- 
duced to  dwell  the  more  on  the  boasts  of  speculators, 
because  they  are  productive  of  grcot  mi-'chief  in  unset- 
tling persons  in  Imsincss,  porticularly  young  men,  and 
in  making  them  look  on  their  proper  line  with  com- 
parative inditlbrence.  It  would  bo  endless  to  attempt 
an  enumeration  of  the  various  ways  in  wbicli  tho  rago 
for  speculation  has  brought  misfortune  on  mcrcliants 
and  manufacturers.  The  opening  of  a  new  country, 
such  as  Buenos  Ayrcs,  Urazil,  or  Carnccas,  led  to  tho 
export  not  only  of  a  prodigious  overstock  of  merchan- 
dise titted  for  tho  countrj-,  but  of  ninny  articles  totally 
unsaitcd  to  the  climate  and  habits  of  the  people. 
Again,  in  1814,  when  the  war  with  France  was  draw- 
ing  to  a  close,  goods,  both  colonial  and  manufactured, 
were  poured  into  the  Continent  of  Kuropo,  as  if  the 
compass  of  tho  markets  was  untiounded,  and  as  if  tho 
calamities  of  war  had  produced  no  decrease  of  ca)>ital. 

Ilulland ;  its  imtniclire  A'.mm/)/r. — The  country  in 
which  trade  shone  forth  in  all  its  splendor;  where  it 
was  cultivated  without  the  support  of  orms  or  prohili- 
itory  regulotions ;  where,  in  sliort,  it  developed  its  ben- 
eficial tendency  in  all  its  extent,  was  Holland.  If  we 
look  to  the  early  enterprises  of  the  Dutch,  we  find  them 
enabled,  by  the  power  of  their  productive  industry,  to 
assert  tlieir  independence  at  home,  and  to  assail  their 
enemies  in  tho  remotest  part  of  their  empire.  The 
I'ortugucse  in  the  Kast,  and  the  Span:.~.rils  in  the  West, 
were  each  found  unequal  to  the  task  of  resisting  these 
repuldicaus.  A  proud  stand  was  maile  by  them  against 
the  navy  of  England,  and  they  did  not  fall  into  despair 
even  when  nssoilod  by  Kngllsh  forces  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  France.  Afterward,  when  restored  to 
an  alliance  with  K.ngtand,  and  when  they  co-operated 
with  her  in  the  great  struggle  against  l.ouis  XIV.,  it 
la  aur|)rishig  how  large  a  proportion  Imtb  of  troops  and 
subsidies  was  furnished  liy  tliin  apparently  inconsider- 
able state.  "  No  country,"  says  Sir  William  Temple, 
"can  1)0  found  where  so  vast  a  trade  has  been  man- 
aged, yet  the  inhabitants  have  no  native  commodities 
towaril  liuililliig  vessels,  and  hardly  any  that  are  con- 
siderable for  traffic  with  their  nelgliliors.  Holland  is 
grown  rich  liy  force  of  industry,  by  improvement  and 
manufacture  of  foreign  growths."  I'rocecding  to  spec- 
ify more  particularly  the  causes  of  lb  mercantile  pros- 
perity.  Sir  William  eninnerntes  "the  easy  conminnica- 
tlon  of  water,  particularly  by  tho  Hhino  and  Macse ; 
tho  security  of  property;  the  undisturbed  liberty  of 
conscience,  and  the  progressive  influx  of  peo|ile  perse- 
CHtod  for  tlieir  religious  opinions  in  Flanders,  Kngland, 


France,  and  Ocrmnny."  Such  were  tho  original  causes! 
tlioso  of  subsequent  operation  were  the  "  general  habit 
of  industry  and  economy ;  the  formation  of  canals ;  the 
institution  of  banks ;  tho  low  interest  of  money ;  the 
appropriation  of  particular  towns  to  particular  brniuli- 
es  of  business;  application  to  the  fisheries,  and,  what 
he  regrets  much  should  not  exist  in  England,  tho  prac- 
tice of  keeping  an  official  register  of  all  purchases  of 
land  or  houses;"  a  practice  introduced  into  Holland 
and  Flanders  in  the  reign  of  Charles  V.,  and  which  at 
present  exists  in  Scotland,  to  the  incalculable  conven- 
ience and  security  of  money  transactions. 

Effrds  of  Trade  upon  Indiciduals. — We  are  now  to 
say  a  few  words  on  a  diflerent  topic,  namely,  the  cllpots 
of  trade  in  forming  tho  character  of  individuals ;  a  mat- 
ter of  no  little  importance  in  a  country  like  ours,  whore 
merchants  both  constitute  so  large  a  portion  of  the  com- 
munity, and  exercise  such  influence  on  the  procecdinjjs 
of  government.  The  mercantile  cliaraciur  has  a  num- 
ber of  good  points,  being  exempt  from  tlie  vacuitv 
and  indecision  so  frequent  in  fashionablo  life,  as  well 
OS  frcin  tho  various  vices  consequent  on  idletioss,  ,iikI 
which  arc  so  strikingly  exemplified  in  the  (ranililinj; 
and  libertinism  of  tlic  French  metropolis.  Wbatcvor 
good  is  produced  by  continued  activity,  and  liv  a 
pointed  attention  to  the  specific  objects  of  one's  occu- 
])ation,  may  be  confidently  looked  for  among  commor- 
clal  men ;  with  the  furtlicr  advantage,  in  liirpe  con- 
cerns, of  an  exemption  from  petty  jealousies  and  in- 
vidious interferences.  In  such  cities  as  l.omlon  and 
Amsterdam,  merchants  arc  aware  that  the  licld  is  am- 
ple for  all ;  that  the  prosperity  of  one  is  very  far  from 
impeding  that  of  others;  and  that  when  disappoint- 
ment and  failure  occur,  their  origin  will  be  found  in  a 
very  different  cause  than  competition.  Here,  how. 
ever,  we  must  close  our  encomium,  and,  in  the  spirit 
oi'  impartiality,  proceed  to  exhiliit  the  opposite  side  of 
the  picture.  The  merchant's  knowledge  is  particnlar, 
not  general ;  he  obtains  a  habit  of  understanding  indi- 
vidual character,  and  a  dexterity  in  managing  his  own 
affairs;  but  he  has  not,  and  can  not, from  his  conr.'o  of 
occupation,  acquire  the  power  of  reasoning  coniprp- 
hensivcly  on  the  interests  of  trade.  If  he  ol)Scrvc  in 
War  a  tendency  to  raise  prices,  or  to  invigorate  parlic- 
nlor  lines  of  trade,  such  as  ship-owning  or  insurance, 
lio  will  protiably  bo  led  to  the  general  inference  that 
to  a  maritime  country  war  is  advantageous.  The  con- 
tests of  (ircat  Kritaiii  from  1770  to  1810  having  ln'on 
attended  with  the  undisputed  connnond  of  the  ocean, 
nothing  more  was  required  to  satisfy  the  ninjorityof 
traders  that  her  mercantile  marine  was  in  a  state  of 
equal  ascendency.  They  took  au  pird  de  la  kltrc  tho 
custom-house  reports  of  annual  exports,  williont  oli- 
serving  how  much  was  to  be  deducted  on  acconnt  of 
the  depreciation  of  bank  paper,  or  how  surely  tliey 
were  laying  the  foundation  of  future  distress  by  snli- 
mitting  to  enormous  taxation.  Again,  when  in  1H(>7 
the  long  continuance  of  war  had  given  a  .serious  wonnd 
to  her  trade  and  navigation,  a  majority  of  tlic  mcr- 
cliants ascrilied  if,  not  to  the  true  cause,  but  lo  the  nn- 
derniining  competition  of  the  I'nited  Slates.  Their 
range  of  reflection  was  not  such  as  lo  eimlile  them  lo 
perceive  that,  by  overturning  tlic  prosperity  of  tliclnt- 
ter,  they  would  saj)  the  foundation  of  their  own;  and 
thot  every  million  which  they  prevented  us  from  add- 
ing to  our  capital  was  so  much  withdrawn  from  a 
fund  devoted  to  the  increase  of  the  productive  industry 
of  Krilaiii.  Hence  the  unforlunale  orders  In  council, 
the  main  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  her  exchanges  nilli 
the  Continent,  of  the  increase  of  expenses  in  Spain  and 
(iermany,  of  lierwar  with  the  United  Stales;  in  short, 
of  the  long  continuance  of  her  suflbrings  since  the 
peace. 

Had  Effect  of  lontj  Ccc(/tV.«.— Nothing  would,  in  our 
opinion.  c<indn<((  more  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  than 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  doii  M  wholesale  lmsini'«s 
for  ready  money,  and  the  relinquishment  of  that  habit 
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of  Ions  credit  which  prompts  to  unguarded  enterprise, 
and  lias  for  so  many  years  lioen  the  principal  cause  of 
crowding  the  columns  of  the  gazettes. 

To  sliow  the  results  of  long  credit,  it  is  necessary'  to 
go  Rt  some  length  into  practical  illustration,  and  to 
apprise  our  readers  of  the  real  situation  of  the  majority 
of  our  manufacturers  and  export  merchants.     A  man- 
ufacturer on  the  present  footing  receives  orders  in  the 
course  of  the  year  from  twenty  or  thirty  mercantile 
houses;  the  goods  to  be  exported  probably  to  the  'Vest 
Indies,  the  Spanish  Main,  or  Brazil ;  the  understood 
term  of  credit  twelve  months.     Tlie  manufacturer  does 
not  receive  the  orders  from  abroad ;  he  has  an  inter- 
inodiute  (;uarantee,  tliat  of  tho  exporting  merchant. 
Still  tlie  risic  is  considerable ;  but  lie  naturally  hopes 
for  the  best,  and  is  unwilling  to  decline  an  order  when 
it  comes  to  him  from  a  quarter  of  respectability.     Now 
bv  mercantile  respectability  our  readers  are  to  under- 
siancl  integrity,  and  the  intention  of  acting  up  to  en- 
gagements ;  but  the  power  of  doing  so,  especially  at  a 
remote  date,  is  a  very  diit'ercnt  question,  and  is,  in  gen- 
eral, possessed  in  a  much  smaller  degree  than  the  pul>- 
lic  imagine.     The  trader  whose  capital  is  large  will 
not  scruple  to  ship  goods  to  tlio  value  of  HO  per  cent, 
greater  than  his  capital,  first  in  the  hope,  so  general 
amouj;  merchants,  of  realizing  a  liandsouic  profit,  and 
next  in  confidence  that,  ehonid  tlie  foreign  market  bo 
dull,  and  should  delays  occur  in  obtaining  returns 
witliin  the  given  time,  his  credit  will  jirocure  him  in- 
dulgence for  several  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
expected  remittances  can  hardly  fail  to  arrive,     llo 
may,  anil  in  general  docs  go  on  for  several  years  with- 
out much  embarrassment,  receiving,  indeed,  less  tlian 
he  sends  out,  but  informed  that  all  lias  been  well  sold, 
anil  ran  not  fail  to  be  soon  realized.     He  thus  goes  on 
pleasing  himself  at  every  balance  of  his  books  with  the 
seeming  jirolit,  and  only  regretting  that  hitherto  that 
prolit  lias  not  been  tangible,  since  it  exists  in  tho  shape 
of  a  debt  duo  by  his  correspondents.     lie  continues, 
however,  imder  a  favorablo  expectation  of  their  muk- 
ini;  up  fur  past  deficiencies,  and  flatters  himself  that 
the  delay  has  resulted  from  partial  or  temporary  causiis. 
lie  lief,'iii»  to  find  himself  straitened  for  funds,  but  has 
as  vet  little  diflioulty  in  obtaining  relief  from  a  moneyed 
frieiid,  or  a  prolonged  credit  from  tho  mniiufuetiirers. 
His  correspondents  continue  to  write  in  a  strain  of  con- 
liilencc,  and  to  cull  for  more  goods,  wliich  if  lie  be  of  a 
confiding  character,  will  lead  him  to  extend  tlie  annu- 
al aninunt  of  his  shipments;  but  at  nil  events  he  is 
ol)li(;eil  to  continue  a  certain  supply  for  tho  sake  of 
keeping  up  the  assortment  of  stock.     Still  he  finds  that 
year  ufler  year  a  larger  portion  of  his  capital  remains 
with  Ills  cori-espondents,  and  that  tlioy,  however  de- 
sirous (_lor  wo  by  no  moans  put  an  extreme  ease),  are 
iimildc  to  prevent  an  accuimilation  of  debt,  because 
they  are  in  like  manner  left  unpaid  by  tlic  inhabitants 
of  the  country.     To  go  to  law  would  bo  of  no  avail, 
sinci  it  is  the  policy  of  almost  every  government  in  a 
recenlly-settled  country  to  favor  tho  debtor,  and  to 
give  hlin  the  means  of  retaining  capital  in  his  hands. 
Afl'airH  now  begin  to  bo  serious  with  the  exporter ;  the 
ninniifiieturcr  and  other  creditors  can  not  or  will  not 
Rive  I'lirlher  time,  and  demand  an  explanation  of  his 
ciriMimstances.      This   explanation   takes  place,   and 
sen-is  to  show  that  their  debtor  is  a  man  of  honor, 
with  more  assets  than  debts,  but  the  latter  are  certain, 
while  the  former  are  at  a  distance  of  3fil)0  miles.     The 
consei|uenee  is  a  grant  of  time,  an  allowance  to  the 
dolitur  of  two,  three,  or  four  years,  to  act  uniler  letter 
of  license,  in  the  liopo  of  aceomiilishing  that  which  it 
is  evident  can  not  be  performed  sooner.     This  is,  in 
general,  both  tho  wisest  and  most  liberal  course;  still 
it  is  not  often  found  to  succeed,  liccause  the  foreign 
debts  euii  seldom  bo  realized  in  climates  where  life  is 
held  liy  so  uncertain  a  tenure,  where  respectable  agoiits 
are  so  rarely  found,  where  buyers  of  goods  have  so  lit- 
tle capital,  and,  ubovu  all,  wh«r«  tho  law  allowi  thciu 


such  a  length  of  time  for  payment.  A  few  of  the  prom- 
ised installments  are  probably  made  good,  but  in  gen- 
eral the  merchant  recognizes  the  impracticability  of 
fulfilling  the  remainder,  and  finds  it  eventually  neces- 
sary to  submit  to  bankruptcy. 

Holland  a  Country  of  short  Credit. — In  Holland  we 
find  that  in  its  better  days  bargains  were  almost  al- 
ways made  for  ready  money,  or  for  so  short  a  date  as 
six  weeks  or  two  months ;  profits  were  small  in  their 
ratio,  but  the  quickness  of  returns  made  thorn  eventu- 
ally largo ;  failures  were  rare,  even  in  so  distressing  an 
era  as  the  occupation  of  their  country  by  the  French, 
which  began  in  1796,  and  involved  from  the  outset  a 
stoppage  of  maritime  interconrso  with  all  their  pos- 
sessions in  India  and  America.  The  consequence  of 
this  stoppage  was  a  decay  of  trade,  a  suspension  of  va- 
rious undertakings,  a  scarcity  of  work,  a  miserable 
dullness  in  tho  sale  of  goods ;  all  leading,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  diminished  income,  and  eventually  to  en- 
croachment on  capital ;  but,  amid  this  distress,  the  fail- 
ures were  surprisingly  few.  Another  example,  eqtial- 
ly  replete  with  instruction,  was  the  state  of  France  aft- 
er the  double  invasion  of  1814  and  1815.  There  pre- 
vailed at  that  time  a  general  discouragement  among 
the  upper  ranks,  and  a  great  deal  of  wretchedness 
among  the  lower,  trade  being  at  a  stand,  and  stocks  of 
goods  lying  unsold  in  shops  or  warehouses  for  years; 
still  bankruptcy  was  exceedingly  rare.  All  this  shows 
what  a  satisfactory  prospect  wo  maj'  anticipate  when 
we  adopt  the  plan  of  transacting  the  greater  part  of 
our  business  for  ready  money.  Yet  we  are  far  from 
recommending  any  law  or  measure  to  enforce  that  oli- 
ject ;  the  evident  advantage  of  the  plan  will  not  fail  to 
secure  its  adoption. 

II.  HisToiiy  OF  Commerce.  Origin  of  Commerce. 
— It  has  been  nn  object  with  many  w  riters  to  ascertain 
in  what  nation  of  antiquity  commerce  was  first  carried 
to  a  considerable  extent;  but  as  that  extent  implies  a 
previous  population,  the  mere  simple  inquiry  would  be, 
in  what  country  population  first  acquired  density,  par- 
ticularly in  towns.  The  answer  is,  that  mankind  first 
increased  their  numbers  in  warm  latitudes,  especially 
in  situations  where  irrigation,  whether  eft'ected  by  tho 
overflowing  of  rivers,  liy  the  descent  of  streams  from  a 
range  of  mountains,  or  by  any  other  means,  was  so  ex- 
tensive as  to  counteract  the  parching  effect  of  heat,  and 
give  to  vegetation  a  luxuriance  unknown  in  colder  re- 
gions. It  WIS  thus  that  the  Nile  gave  fertility  to 
ICgypt,  the  Kuplirates  to  Chaldea,  and  the  Ganges,  in 
the  lower  part  of  its  course,  to  llengal. 

The  earliest  written  notice  of  commercial  intercourse 
is  in  Scripture,  where  we  read  of  Joseph  being  sold  by 
his  brethren  to  a  company  of  Ishmaclites  or  Arabs,  who 
were  going  to  Kgypt  with  spices,  balm,  and  myrrh,  "-jn- 
veyed  on  the  backs  of  camels.  These  itinerant  traders 
probably  brought  back  con-,  Egj'pt  being,  even  at  that 
remote  period,  an  occasional  granary  for  Syria  and  oth- 
er adjacent  countries.  The  conveying  of  goods  on  the 
backs  of  animals  ought  to  be  remarked  as  indicativo 
of  a  primitive  stale  of  commercial  intercourse — of  that 
which  is  carried  on  before  the  forming  of  roads  or  tho 
use  of  wheel-carriages.  Sncli  was  the  case  in  Knglnnd 
two  centuries  ago  ;  such  at  present  is  tho  case  in  Span- 
ish America,  and,  in  some  degree,  in  Old  Spain,  tho 
innuntniiious  nature  of  that  country  making  it  a  mat- 
ter of  some  dlllleulty  to  form  roads. 

I'h(rnicia,  aS'iV/dh,  and  Tyre. — Hut  whatever  might  be 
the  inland  trafhc  of  tho  Arabians,  Chaldeans,  or  Kgj'p- 
tians,  they  made  very  little  progress  in  navigation ; 
that  was  the  province  of  flic  I'himieians,  who  acted  as 
naval  carriers  to  the  neighboring  nations,  in  tho  same 
way  ns  the  Dutch  did  during  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  This  almost 
exclusive  possession  of  navigation  may  seem  strange 
in  tho  ]irescnt  age,  but  the  cause  was  the  same  in  both 
cases — namely,  tho  difficulty  in  a  rude  ago  of  finding 
men  capable  of  conducting  vetaols  iu  the  open  soa. 
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Seamanship,  now  so  familiar  to  the  inhabitanti  of  al- 
most every  port  in  Europe,  was  in  those  days  under- 
stood by  only  a  limited  number,  and  was  carried  on 
with  a  degree  of  caution  and  slowness  hardly  credible 
to  a  modern  reader.  Thus  the  seamen  of  ancient  times 
made  it  a  rule  to  keep  within  sight  of  land,  as  if  trust- 
ing for  protection  to  a  situation  which  tlie  mariners  of 
our  days  look  on  as  attended  with  considerable  risk. 
This  arose  from  the  great  dilierence  in  tlie  mode  of  pro- 
pelling vessels,  for  which  the  moderns  trust  chiefly  to 
the  wind,  and  navigate  with  comparatively  few  hands. 
The  small  barks  of  the  ancients  were  fitted  out  willi 
oars ;  a  method  which  required  a  great  sacritice  of  man- 
ual labor,  but  was  attended  with  the  advantage  of  tind- 
ing  a  ready  shelter  in  a  bay  or  creek  whenever  the  sky 
portended  tempestuous  weather. 

What,  it  may  be  asked,  was  the  chief  cause  of  the 
extension  of  the  navigation  of  Phccnicia?  The  vicin- 
ity of  Egypt,  and  the  quantity  of  provisions  and  mer- 
chandise exported  from  tliat  fertile  countr}'.  Tiic  nav- 
igation of  the  Kcd  Sea,  also,  was  conducted  chiefly  by 
Phoenicians.  History  is  not  sufficiently  explicit  in  re- 
gard to  the  commodities  forming  tlio  olijcct  of  tratlic 
along  the  Ited  Sea,  nor  have  wo  any  certain  knowl- 
edge of  the  era  at  which  the  trade  with  India  l)y  timt 
channel  commenced.  Uonaparlo,  wliun  meditating  liis 
expedition  to  Egypt,  was  led,  in  his  sanguine  estimate 
of  its  advantages,  to  consider  tlic  Kcd  Sea  as  the  fittest 
line  of  communication  with  Indiii,  and  (o  ascribe  the 
wealth  of  Thelics,  in  Egypt,  one  of  tlio  earliest  of  cuiii- 
mercial  cities,  to  intercourse  with  the  coast  of  Malabar. 
But  whether  tlio  navigators  of  the  Ucd  Soa  proceeded 
at  that  early  date  as  far  as  the  shores  of  India,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  an  extensive  trallic  was  carried  on  with  Cos- 
seir,  or  a  sca-porl  on  the  lied  .Sea  which  coniniunicatvil 
with  Thclws.  The  epoch  at  which  llomcr  celebrated 
the  wealth  of  that  cit\  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  at 
which  Phu-niciun  mariners  navigated  the  Kcd  Sea  on 
account  of  the  Jewish  guvernment  in  the  reign  of  Sol- 
omon; but  no  historical  investigator  bus  been  able  to 
fix  with  ccrlaiiily  the  tsituutioii  of  Ophir  and  TarshiKli, 
the  ports  with  wliich  these  vessels  traded.  Some  con- 
fident calculators  have  considered  them  to  have  been 
in  India;  but,  judging  from  the  limited  skill  of  navi- 
gators in  that  curly  ago,  it  seems  mure  likely  that  these 
harbors  were  near  the  eastern  or  more  remote  parts  of 
the  lied  Sea,  a  |iurt  from  whiih  there  jirobubly  was  a 
direct  communication  with  India. 

(jreece. — Such  was  the  trnllic  of  the  Phuinicians  with 
the  south  and  cast;  it  extended  also  to  cuuiitrics  less 
peopled  and  in  a  still  more  primitive  state  in  the  west. 
The  island  of  Crete  seems  to  have  owed  to  them  its 
early  civilization;  and  after  ('rcio  cunio  Attica,  Uuo- 
tia,  the  Pcluponiicsus,  in  all  of  which  tradition  record- 
ed the  early  introduction  of  the  arts  by  settlers  arriv- 
ing from  Pliivnicia  or  Egypt.  Those  arrivals  seem  to 
have  taken  place  abuut  a  thousand  years  bofure  the 
Christian  era,  and  half  uf  that  time  elapsed  in  the  grad- 
ual attainment  of  that  statu  of  civilization  to  which 
(jrecce  had  arrived  at  the  period  of  her  political  celeb- 
rity— the  invttsiun  of  her  territory  by  the  Persians  un- 
der Dorius  and  Xerxes.  (Jreece  is  in  several  respocls 
well  fitted  for  foreign  oonimerce.  Ilor  coast  is  greatly 
indented  by  the  sea,  and  presents  a  numlier  of  inlets 
hardly  inferior  to  thu  well-known  gulfs  of  Argus  and 
Corinth.  Ilenre  an  early  familiarity  with  the  use  of 
shipping,  and  the  practice  of  sending  out  culonios  at  so 
early  a  dale  as  u  coiitury  after  the  Tnjan  war.  These 
colunics  proceeded  in  various  dirccticjns,  to  Asia  Minor  i 
In  the  east,  to  Thrace  and  the  Kuxine  in  the  north,  to  ! 
Sicily  .ind  Italy  in  tlio  west.  The  progress  made  by 
the  inhabitants  of  these  colonial  settlements  was  rapid, 
particularly  at  Syracuse,  whose  eapueiuus  harbor  soon  | 
ac(|uired  it  extensive  Cdinnierce  and  a  numerous  popu- 
lation. Agrigentum,  Messina,  Taronlum,  were  like- 
wise places  of  consideralilo  inipurlance.  It  was  the 
custom  of  these  and  other  colonics  to  maintain  un  al- 


liance and  mercantile  connection  with  the  parent  states 
sucli  as  Athens,  Corinth,  Argos ;  and  a  number  of  char- 
acters eminent  in  literature  and  the  arts  appeared  in 
the  colonics  at  a  time  when  their  establishment  might 
have  been  considered  as  too  recent  to  afford  more  than 
the  necessaries  of  life.  But  in  a  newly-settled  coun- 
try, such  as  the  United  States  of  America,  various  cir- 
cumstances occur  to  increase  the  number  and  improve 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants ;  provisions  nre  abund- 
ant, in  consequence  of  the  extent  of  unoccupied  land; 
the  connection  with  the  mother  country  insures  a  cer- 
tain extent  of  trade ;  while  the  monopolies  and  other 
abuses  natural  to  a  long-settled  community  are  in  a 
manner  unknown. 

Athens. — On  the  other  hand,  the  inland  territory  of 
Greece  was  not  well  fitted  for  commercial  intercourse. 
It  is  traversed  by  no  navigable  river;  and  being  mount- 
ainous and  rugged,  it  could  not,  even  in  the  days  of  its 
prosperity,  boast  of  roads,  merchandise  being  in  those 
days,  as  at  present,  conveyed,  not  in  carriages,  but  on 
the  backs  of  horses  and  oxen.  This  deficiency  of  com. 
munication  by  land  was  one  cause  of  the  dilTcroiit 
states  of  Greece  so  long  maintaining  their  iiide))i.uj. 
cnce,  and  of  the  limited  ascendency  attained  by  Lacc- 
da;nion,  which,  in  extent  of  military  means,  was  so  su. 
perior  to  the  otiier  states  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Spartu 
and  Thebes  being  inland  towns,  and  Corinth  compara- 
tively a  small  state,  Athens  was  the  chief  coniinoreial 
city  of  ancient  Greece.  Her  distance  from  tlio  soa, 
five  miles,  was  such  as  to  aflbrd  her  security  ii:  linst  a 
sudden  descent  from  an  invading  armament,  a>  If  it 
was  suliiciently  near  to  hor  harbor,  the  PiraMis,  fur  ilio 
easy  trunsmissiun  of  merchandise.  The  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  Athens,  however  small  it  might  appear  tu  a 
modern  reader,  was  such  as  to  give  it  an  asieiuleiicy 
over  the  dill'erent  islands  to  the  eastward  of  Greece,  mid 
to  enable  it  to  maintain,  in  the  Pelo]ionnosian  war,  a 
long  struggle  against  a  strong  confederacy.  Wlinn 
overcome  at  last,  in  consequence  of  what  may  bo  tormcd 
an  accidental  cause,  the  capture  of  its  fieet  by  l.ysan- 
der,  its  political  depression  was  of  short  duration;  tlic 
activity  and  industry  of  its  inhabitants  revived  its 
trade,  so  tliut  Athens  continued  for  ages  the  most  pop- 
ulous and  coninicrciul  place  in  Greece. 

Tj/i-e. — Tyro,  though  at  no  time  a  tuwn  of  groat  ex- 
tent, remained  long  in  the  enjoyment  of  consideralilo 
trode.  From  the  reign  of  Solomon,  when  its  com- 
mercial activity  is  described  in  Scripture,  to  its  lap- 
turo  and  dostnietion  by  Alexander  the  Great,  tlioro 
elai)seil  a  jjcriod  of  seven  centuries.  The  foriiiidaljlj 
resistance  it  made  to  the  Macedonian  arms  improssod 
Alexander  with  a  strong  fcnse  of  the  value  of  ooai- 
nieroe,  and  of  its  elloct  in  increasing  the  sources  of  na- 
tional power.  Though  known  to  the  world  ohiolly  as 
a  warrior,  Alexander  had  considerable  claims  to  tho 
character  of  a  politician.  He  adopted,  and  caused  \i\a 
followers  to  adopt,  to  n  certain  extent,  tho  manners  of 
the  nations  they  ooii(|uereil;  and  by  the  expedition  of 
Nearebus  from  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  to  tho  I'orsiuu 
Gulf,  III!  discoMTed  u  commendable  zeal  fur  niarlliiiK! 
diseuvery.  Ecpml  judgment  was  evinced  by  him  in 
founding  his  new  city  of  Alexandria  in  a  position  Mich 
as  to  coinmund  an  extensive  range  of  intercourse.  The 
Nile  brought  to  it  on  one  hand  tho  valuable  piixliicls 
of  Egypt,  anil  allurded  on  the  other  a  ready  inUl  to  tho 
merchandise  imported  from  Europe.  To  India,  also,  tho 
route  by  Alexandria  and  tho  Ued  Sea  was  prol'erablo 
to  that  of  the  Persian  (iulf,  which  involved  the  neces- 
sity of  tt  consiilcrable  journey  by  land. 

<J(trthai)f. — Cuntemporary  with  the  decline  of  Ath. 
ens  and  I  lie  rise  of  Alexandria,  but  superior  to  either  in 
eoniincrcial  activity,  was  Carthago,  the  •'.cstriHlioii  of 
which  forms  one  of  the  foulest  l)lot»  in  the  history  of 
tho  Itomans.  The  situation  uf  Carthage  was  well  adapt- 
ed fur  trade ;  its  harbor  was  good,  its  range  of  iiavl|;a- 
tion  extensive,  both  to  east  and  west,  l''oundeil  liy  a 
colony  from  Tyre,  it  niaiutained  a  friendly  intcrcourso 
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with  Phfcnicia ;  while  in  the  west  of  the  MediterrO' 
ncan,  in  Sicily,  Spain,  and  the  south  of  France,  it  met 
with  no  commerciul  rival.  These  countries,  at  that 
time  uncivilized,  and  almost  uncultivated,  were  great- 
ly indebted  to  Carthage  for  the  introduction  of  intelli- 
gent settlers,  and  derived  from  her  the  same  advant- 
ages which  Greece,  several  centuries  before,  had  re- 
ceived from  Phcenicia  and  Eg}'pt.  In  Spain  the  line 
harbors  of  Carthagena  and  Cadiz  were  rendered  the  re- 
tort of  shipping  by  the  Carthaginians ;  and  without 
calling  on  our  readers  to  believe  the  traditional  asser- 
tions of  the  extent  of  their  navigation,  either  to  the 
north  of  Europe  or  the  south  of  Africa,  we  may  with 
conlidencc  aftirm  that,  had  not  this  state  unhappily 
fallen,  from  the  jealousy  of  the  Romans,  it  would  have 
been  the  means  of  diffusing  industrious  habits  over  a 
great  part  of  the  west  of  Europe,  and  of  advancing  by 
several  centuries  the  progress  of  the  useful  arts. 

Home. — The  policy  of  Carthage,  though  not  uniform- 
Iv  pacilic,  was  far  less  pernicious  than  the  perpetual 
tendency  to  aggression  of  a  military  state  like  liome. 
In  navigation  the  Romans  wcro  at  no  time  remarka- 
ble. During  their  conflicts  with  the  Carthaginians 
they  sustained  repeated  losses,  chiefly  from  the  unskill- 
fulness  of  their  seamen,  and  their  inability  to  cope  with 
the  fury  of  the  elements.  After  they  had  triumphed 
over  tlie  Carthaginians,  and  extended  their  conquests 
to  Macedon  and  Greece,  the  Romans  wcro  no  longer 
under  the  necessity  of  equipping  fleets,  becouse  no  nmr- 
itinic  power  dared  to  dispute  their  supremacy.  But 
the  extension  of  the  Roman  power  wis  favorable,  in 
Bcverul  respects,  to  commerce  ;  piracy  ..as  suppressed, 
ami  merchant  vessels  hod  free  access  to  almost  every 
part  of  the  Mediterranean.  Ilcnco  a  gradual  increase 
in  the  length  of  mercantile  voyages,  which  now  extend- 
ed on  one  hand  to  the  north  of  France  and  Germany, 
on  the  other  to  the  Indian  Ocean,  to  which  it  become 
easy,  from  the  progressive  improveniciit  of  navigation, 
!o  proceed  cither  by  the  Red  Sea  or  the  Persian  Gulf. 
The  mariners'  compass  was  still  unknown,  but  the  uni- 
form ilirectlon  of  the  wind  in  certain  seasons  enabled 
the  navigators  to  and  from  India  to  complete  their 
voyages  with  little  difliculty. 

The  Mlildle  Affcu. — It  was  toward  the  middle  of  the 
liflh  lentiiry,  about  a  liunilred  jears  nf'.er  the  removal 
of  Ihe  feat  of  empire  to  ('onstantinoplc,  that  the  Kn- 
mana  heeanio  unable  to  defend  their  frontier  against 
the  uncivilized  tribes  who  pressed  on  tliem  from  tlie 
north  and  cost.  The  consequence  was  that  the  couii- 
Iry  along  the  Rhine,  the  inland  provinces  of  Gaul,  and, 
some  time  afterward,  Spain  and  the  north  of  Italy,  were 
overrun  by  these  rude  assailants.  The  increase  in  the 
population  of  towns  was  cheeked,  many  ploces  being 
plnndcred,  others  subjected  to  heavy  contribulions,  nnd 
properly  in  general  rendered  unsafe.  There  was  no 
longer  n  central  or  general  government;  the  territory 
of  the  empire  was  divided  into  a  number  of  seiiarate 
slatis,  the  rulers  of  which  had  no  ju.nt  idea  of  tlie  im- 
portance of  connnerce.  These  uneducated  governors, 
Oi'custiinicd  to  a|>peal  on  almost  all  occasions  to  the 
sword,  were  not  sufliciently  enlightened  to  forego  the 
temptation  of  a  present  seizure  for  the  sake  of  the  last- 
ing advantage  of  mercantile  intercourse. 

7V.<rt.— Next  to  Venice  in  the  history  of  modern  com- 
iiii'ree  laiiie  Pisa,  n  town  built  on  thu  banks  of  the  Arno, 
at  a  distance  of  nearly  three  leagues  from  the  sea.  Its 
trade  was  ehlelly  with  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  with 
Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  Sicily.  Its  couinicrcinl  import- 
ance was  prior  by  two  centuries  to  that  of  Genoa,  al- 
though It  never  equaled  the  latter  in  extent  of  naviga- 
tion, nor  ill  the  number  of  distant  settlements.  Pisa 
ilcclliK'd  from  its  commercial  rank  in  consequence  of 
I.eghurn,  which  was  situated  iiiiiiiediately  on  the  coast, 
being  better  ailapled  to  foreign  intercourse. 

^VN(l(e.— Genoa  eontiinied  lloiirlsliiiig  from  the  year 
101)0  until  its  ill-judged  hostilities  with  Venice  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourteenth  century.     These  were  in- 


jurious to  both,  yet  both  recovered  from  the  elfecta  so 
as  to  hold,  during  several  centuries,  a  distinguished 
rank  in  trade.  They  were  remarkable  olso,  particu- 
larly Venice,  for  a  variety  of  the  finer  manufactures. 
Neither  could  boast  of  a  supply  of  the  raw  materials  of 
almost  any  manufacture  in  their  respective  territories; 
but  their  numerous  merchant  vessels  brought  a  variety 
of  products  from  a  distance,  and  the  amount  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  either  city  woa  such  as  to  render  practicable 
that  division  of  employment  which  is  the  soul  of  man- 
ufacture, and  which  was  at  that  time  almost  unknown 
in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

ConsranfJnqp/e.—ConstantinopIo  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  remain  untouched  by  the  enemies  of  the  em- 
pire until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  time 
when  civilization  had  made  progress  in  the  west  of  Eu- 
rope, and  literature  was  on  the  eve  of  receiving  a  great 
extension  by  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing.  To 
this  fortunate  coincidence  of  the  revival  of  the  arts  in 
the  west,  at  a  time  when  the  east  of  Europe  was  sink- 
ing under  the  pressure  of  barbarism,  we  owe  the  pres- 
ervation of  much  that  was  valuable  in  the  ancient 
world ;  and,  among  other  things,  that  of  certain  man- 
ufactures and  branches  of  commerce.  Constantinople 
had  all  along  mointained  a  commercial  intercourse  with 
A''enice  nnd  other  ports  in  Italy,  and,  in  general,  with 
Alexandria.  The  same  hod  been  the  case  in  regard  to 
India ;  for  when  the  occupancy  of  Egypt  by  the  Sara- 
cens prevented  the  trade  to  India  by  the  Red  Sea,  it 
was  kept  up  by  the  Caspian  and  Euxine.  But  by  far 
the  shortest  course  from  the  cast  of  Europe  to  India  is 
by  the  Euphrates  and  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  was  to  the 
extent  of  intcrcourae  carried  on  by  this  channel,  some 
time  ofter  the  Christian  era,  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
wealth  ond  grandeur  of  Palmyra,  a  city  erected  in  the 
mid.st  of  deserts.  This  would  have  continued  one  of 
the  chief  routes  of  communication  between  Europe  and 
India  during  the  Middle  Ages,  had  not  the  caravans 
been  in  perjietual  danger  from  the  Ar-.Js  after  the  de- 
cline of  the  civilized  governments  in  this  part  of  Asia. 

If  nice. — The  apprehension  engendered  by  the  ap- 
proach of  barbarians  from  the  north  and  cast,  led  a 
number  of  traders  nnd  manufacturers  settled  in  the 
north  of  Italy  to  fix  their  families  in  the  small  islands 
near  the  months  of  the  Po.  There  the  surrounding 
waters  aflbrdcd  them  a  degree  of  protection  against  in- 
vaders, who,  however  formidable  by  land,  had  no  means 
of  carrying  on  hostilities  by  sea.  Such  was  the  origin 
of  Venice,  a  city  situated  in  the  midst  of  the  waters, 
nnd  destined  to  acquire  extensive  trade  from  the  secu- 
rity attendant  on  her  position,  nnd  to  foke  a  lead  amid 
the  mercantile  states  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  growing  trade  bctv.een  Europe  nnd  India, 
though  of  considerable  vnlue,wa8  not  extensive  enough 
to  be  productive  of  thu  wealth  ascribed  to  it  by  Dr. 
Robertson  nnd  other  historians,  who,  unacquainted 
practically  with  commerce  and  its  limited  gains,  are 
ready  to  lend  an  ear  to  the  sanguine  statements  of  ear- 
ly writers.  Thus  the  wealth  of  Venice,  commonly  as- 
cribed to  its  trade  with  Alexandria  and  India,  was  the 
coniiequence  of  a  variety  of  causes,  no  one  lieing  of  par- 
ticular importance,  because  several  centuries  were  i)ns8- 
ed  in  the  gradual  increase  of  its  population  ond  capital, 
Venice  allbrdcd  a  secure  resort  In  ages  when  other 
countries  wcro  in  danger  of  invasion  and  plunder.  It 
had  nlso  a  prudent  goveriment  in  times  when, in  most 
jiurts  of  Europe,  there  was  little  idea  of  a  free  constitu- 
tion, or  of  a  regular  administration  of  justice.  Venice 
was  in  this  state  when,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  tlie  increase  of  traflic,  arising  from  conveying 
the  crusnd'  rs,  with  llicir  military  stores,  nnd  the  readi- 
ness of  I  hose  zealous  combatants  to  extend  the  sway  of 
u  Christian  state,  enabled  that  couiniercial  republic  to 
increase  her  foreign  territories.  In  general,  the  for- 
eign policy  of  Venice  was  pacilic,  but  she  found  it  dif- 
licult  to  avoid  hostilities  with  the  Turks,  or  to  escape 
from  taking  a  part  in  the  repeated  contests  which  took 
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place  between  France  and  Austria  for  the  territory  of 
tlie  Milanese.  Those  who  talie  an  interest  in  tracing 
the  gradual  extension  of  industry  will  find  in  Venice 
the  origin  of  several  important  commercial  institutions. 
In  that  city  was  established  the  tint  public  bank,  and 
there  also  was  first  introduced  a  funded  debt  transfera- 
ble from  hand  to  band.  The  samp  thing  held  in  re- 
gard to  lesser  matters  connected  with  the  details  of 
mercantile  business.  liills  of  exchange,  if  not  invented 
by  Venetian  merchants,  were  first  carried  by  them  to  a 
great  extent;  and  the  principles  of  lM>ok-kceping  by 
double  entry  were  there  first  understood  and  applied  in 
practice.  However  familiar  those  principles  may  be 
to  merchants  of  the  present  day,  they  were  too  refined 
for  the  rude  and  primitive  state  of  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope in  the  Middle  Ages. 

Spain. — Here  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  fallacy 
of  a  notion  general  in  Spain,  and  not  uncommon  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  namely,  that  in  the  Middle  Ages 
Spain  was  a  flourishing  country,  and  possessed,  in  Tar- 
ragona, Tortosa,  and  Zaragoza,  great  population  and 
wealth,  each  of  these  towns  being  said  to  have  contain- 
ed several  hundred  thousand  inhabitants.  This  sin- 
gular opinion  was  widely  spread,  in  consequence  of  the 
prominent  figure  made  by  Spain  in  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, in  the  reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II.  The 
public  did  not  take  into  account  the  great  addition  of 
power  conferred  on  Spain  by  hiT  posses.sions  in  Italy 
and  the  Low  Countries ;  nor  wcm  there  in  these  days 
statisticians  capable  of  explaining  the  very  slow  man- 
ner in  which  cither  cultivation  or  commerce  can  ac- 
quire extension  in  a  country  so  mountainous,  and  with 
so  few  means  of  transport,  as  Spain.  Of  roads  she  can 
boast  only  the  few  that  uro  reiiuircd  for  the  purposes 
of  government,  the  cross-roads  being  little  more  tlinn 
bridle  paths,  and  the  tratTicof  the  cuunlry  being  in  gcn- 
ral  carried  on  l)y  mules.  All  this  indicates  a  scanty 
population  and  backward  state  of  society,  as  has  been 
the  case  in  Spain  in  every  age;  for  there  is  no  truth  in 
the  traditionary  opinion  that  her  population  wns  great- 
ly thinned  by  emigration  to  America.  The  nunil>cr  of 
|)ersons  who  proceeded  annually  from  Spain  to  Anicriou 
never  exceeded  the  tenth  part  of  tlinsc  who  at  present 
go  annually  from  Ireland  to  Cunadn.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  power  of  Cliarles  V.  and  I'liilip  II.  was  great 
only  because  the  power  of  the  other  princes  of  Europe 
was  very  limited.  The  military  establishments  of  that 
age  were  quite  insignilicant  compared  to  those  of  the 
present  times. 

Th'^  //aiue  7'omu. — One  of  the  chief  features  in  mcr- 
cantilu  history  during  the  Middle  A^'cs  was  the  associ- 
ation of  towns  in  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  security  to  mercantile  property.  At  that  time 
the  different  countries  of  liurope  were  very  imperfectly 
governed ;  there  were  then  no  regular  posts  and  very 
few  roads,  so  that  the  means  of  redressing  grievances, 
or  of  making  communications  from  one  part  to  anoth- 
er, were  very  imperfect.  Too  much  has  been  said  of  the 
political  power  exercised  by  the  llanso Towns,  but  the 
association  was  of  great  use  in  protecting  individual 
property.  It  dated  from  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  originated  »t  l.ubeek,  a  scu-port,  which 
had  not  in  those  days  more  population  or  wealth  tliun 
at  present,  liut  possessed  much  more  comparative  im- 
portance, because  very  few  places  in  Europe  could  at 
that  time  boast  of  nO,"oOO  or  lO.OOtl  inhuiiitants.  The 
trade  between  the  Ualtic  and  the  west  of  (iermany  cen- 
tred in  the  harbor  of  I.ubeck,  in  ages  when  navigators 
were  not  sulTieicntly  skilled  to  proceed  to  or  come  from 
the  Ualtic  by  the  circuitous  nmte  of  the  Sound.  The 
UR.sooiatlon  of  the  Ilanso  Towns  connisled  first  of  l.u- 
beck,  Homburg,  and  Hrunswick,  liut  soon  c.<tcnded  to 
other  places — to  Amsterdam,  Dordt,  Cologne,  on  the 
one  side,  to  Dantzic,  Konigsl)erg,  Kiga,  on  the  other. 
These  and  many  smaller  towns,  to  the  numl/or  of  sixty 
and  upward,  became  members  of  this  protecting  body, 
which  continued  in  a  state  of  union  during  three  cen- 


turies. At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  gradually  dis- 
solved, not  by  any  violence  or  exercise  of  authority 
but  by  the  continued  progress  of  civilization ;  the  dif. 
ferent  governments  in  the  north  of  Europe  having  by 
that  time  acquired  the  power  of  protecting  their  mer- 
cantile subjects.  It  is  now  about  two  centuries  since 
the  association  of  the  Haase  Towns  ceased  to  exist  in 
a  comprehensive  sense;  and  for  a  considerable  tiuie 
the  name  has  been  confined  to  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and 
Bremen.  Hamburg  took  the  lead  of  other  trading 
towns  of  the  north  of  Germany,  by  means  chicHv  of 
the  extent  of  its  river,  and  the  consequent  easy  com- 
munication with  the  sea  on  tlie  ./iio  hand,  and  the  in- 
terior of  Germany  on  the  other.  It  gained  also  by  the 
improvement  of  navigation  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  when  vessels  from  the  south  of  Eu- 
rope found  it  no  longer  necessary  to  suspend  their  vov- 
agc  at  Uruges,  but  found  it  practicable,  and  even  easy 
to  proceed  at  once  as  far  as  the  Elbe. 

The  Netherland». — The  wealth  and  possession  of  the 
Netherlands  belong,  like  the  early  opulence  of  Tyre 
and  the  inognitudo  of  the  trade  of  Carthage,  to  the  re- 
markable phenomena  of  mercantile  history.  To  judge 
from  the  physical  aspect  of  Holland,  the  general  marsh- 
iness of  the  soil,  the  indifferent  climate,  and  the  total 
absence  of  mineral  products,  we  should  be  inclined  to 
consider  it  among  the  least  favored  countries  of  Eu- 
rope ;  but  all  these  advantages  were  balanced,  asd 
more  than  balanced,  by  the  possession  of  extensive  wa- 
ter communication.  No  part  of  Europe  equals  I'limdcrs 
and  Holland  in  extent  of  inlets  from  the  sea,  in  the 
breadth  of  navigalde  rivers,  or  in  the  ease  with  which 
canals  nmy  be  cxiavatcd.  To  these  advantages,  much 
more  than  to  civil  institutions,  we  are  to  ascribe  the 
early  jirosperit"  of  the  Netherlands;  for  these  appar- 
ently unpromi^  ig  countries  took  a  lead  in  civiliziition 
almost  as  n'inarkablo  as  the  more  favored  regions  of 
the  north  of  Italy.  That  they  were  not  so  early  in  the 
career  of  improvement,  was  owing  to  the  eoniiiuiativo 
l)arliarism  of  the  countries  in  the  north  of  Europe  with 
which  they  held  intercourse;  while  Italy  had  commu- 
nication on  one  hand  with  Constantinople  and  the  East- 
ern empire,  on  tlie  other  hand  with  the  south  of  France, 
the  west  of  Italy,  and  variou.i  sea-ports  which  still  pre- 
served a  portion  of  ancient  civilization. 

h'liimUrs  ;  I/ullnml. — The  soil  of  Elandcrs,  without 
being  naturally  fertile,  was  more  easily  cultivated  than 
the  ciimparatively  marshy'  districts  of  Holland.  Ilcncc 
the  early  superiority  of  the  Eleniings  in  agriculture  and 
maimfactiires.  It  was  in  the  fourteenth  century  that 
the  art  of  weaving  the  finer  woolens  was  iiilroilured 
from  Flanders  into  England,  and  in  the  sixteemh  that 
we  derived  from  thi!  same  quarter  many  useful  imports 
in  agriculture  and  gardening.  The  prognr:.  uf  the 
Dutch  in  navigation  was  equally  remarkalile.  The 
Slaesc  and  Rhine  enabled  them  to  bring  down  the 
bulky  produce  of  tlie  interior,  such  n  timlier,  eorn  or 
cattle,  to  their  own  coast,  ns  well  as  to  carry  up  those 
rivers  to  tlio  inland  provinces  the  various  articles  of 
merchandise  iniporteclfrom  the  south  of  Europe.  Ileiice 
the  increase  of  hoidt  at  ltotter<lam.  The  rise  of  Am- 
sterd'im  was  owing  to  a  different  cause;  to  tlie  extent 
of  the  /iiyder  Zee  ;  to  the  easy  access  which  that  ex- 
panse of  water  afforded  to  vessels  from  the  Elbe,  the 
Weser,  and  the  Ualtic. 

Jlrugis. —  Ilrnges  owed  its  incrcuse  to  its  adoption  n« 
an  interniediati!  port  for  vessels  from  the  north  nnd 
south  of  Europe.  A  voyage  from  the  Mediterranean  to 
the  Ualtic  was  in  those  days  a  formidable  undertak- 
ing ;  seo-faring  men  accounted  it  too  long  to  be  perform- 
ed out  and  home  in  one  season,  and  gladly  enibrnoed 
the  opiiortunily  alfordcd  by  the  warehouses  of  lirufres 
for  landing  their  cargo  from  the  south,  and  taking  on 
board  another  from  tlio  north,  without  the  delay  of  a 
passage  throngh  the  .Sound.  This  plan  of  dividing  the 
voyages  to  the  north  continued  during  the  tliirtieiilh 
and  fourteenth  centuries  ;  in  the  fifteenth  it  in  a  great 
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measure  ceued,  because  the  iinprovemenU  in  seaman- 
ship  made  it  easy  fur  vessels  to  proceed  directly  to 
Hainuurg,  Copenhagen,  and  other  northern  parts. 

Aniwei-p. — Antwerp  succeeded  Bruges  as  the  station 
BiUliui'ized  by  the  Hanse  Towns ;  but  its  prosperity  was 
niuinly  owing  to  the  width  and  depth  of  the  Scheldt, 
wliicli  may  be  said  to  surpass  any  of  the  maritime  in- 
lets ill  the  north  of  Europe.  The  time  of  the  cliicf  pros- 
perity of  Antwerp  was  in  the  sixteenth  century;  its 
pupulation  and  walth  had  attained  a  great  height  for 
60  unimproved  an  ago,  and  would  have  continued  to  in- 
crease, had  not  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  provoked  the 
inhabitants  to  insurrection,  and  exposed  them  to  all 
the  evils  of  a  siege  and  capture  by  a  military  force. 
Tkc  consequence  of  this  misfortune,  and  of  the  contin- 
ued intolerance  of  the  Spanish  government,  was  the  re- 
moval to  Amsterdam  of  many  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
of  a  great  share  of  the  mercantile  business  of  Antwerp. 
In  the  next  century  the  Dutch  acquired  great  political 
weight,  and  took  advantage  of  it  to  prevent  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Scheldt,  that  Amsterdam  and  Kottcrdam 
might  possess  exclusively  the  trade  Avith  the  interior 
provinces.  This  singular  prohibition,  unexampled  in 
the  history  of  commerce,  remained  in  force  luO  years  ; 
for  the  Scheldt  was  not  opened  to  merchant  vessels  un- 
til 1794,  when  the  Netherlands  fell  under  the  dominion 
of  France.  During  all  that  time  Antwerp  was  deprived 
of  tlie  benefit  of  foreign  trade;  its  population  ceased  to 
increase,  and  remained  stationary  at  the  number,  on  an 
average,  of  50,000. 

Maritime  Route  to  India. — Tlie  great  object  of  navi- 
gators in  the  lifteenth  century  was  to  reach  India  liy 
tiio  ocean,  and  to  curry  on  what  was  accounted  a  lu- 
crative traffic  without  interruption  from  the  Turks  or 
Arabs.  The  discoveries  required  for  this  purpose  were 
made  by  the  Portuguese,  who,  in  situation,  were  nearer 
than  other  Kuropcans  to  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the 
line  necessarily  followed  by  those  who  aimed  at  reaching 
India  by  a  new  course.  The  Portuguese  bad  in  those 
Jays  more  than  one  prince  of  the  blood  disposed  to  pat- 
ronize inaritinio  discovery ;  but  their  seamen  were  very 
unskillful,  so  that  in  following  tluir  awkward  eflbrts  at 
discovery,  we  find  season  after  sea.soii  passed  in  tracing 
the  unknown  part  of  the  coast  of  Africa  to  a  distance  uf 
only  fifty  or  sixty  leagues.  This  inconceivable  slow- 
ness marked  the  navigation  of  the  Portuguese  in  their 
prot;rcss  toward  the  equator,  until,  in  1-181,  they  ven- 
tured to  forsake  the  coast,  stood  out  to  the  open  ocean, 
and  penetrated  1000  miles  to  the  south  of  the  line, 
i'rom  tliut  time  a  bolder  course  was  taken  by  these  ad- 
venturers, and  at  last  the  discovery  of  the  route  to 
India  by  the  (Jape  of  Good  Hope  was  accomplished  in 

m:. 

hiicm-fry  of  America. — The  discovery  of  America 
was  ell'ected  in  a  very  difVerent  niunner.  Though  ac- 
ooniplished  by  Spanish  vessels,  the  honor  of  the  enter- 
prise belonged  more  properly  to  Italy  ;  for  it  was  only 
in  n  "ountry  accustomed  to  navigation,  and  possessing 
well-educated  mariners,  that  so  distant  a  voyage  could 
liavo  been  accounted  practicable.  Many  years  wi  re 
parsed,  us  is  well  known,  by  Columbus  in  forming  his 
plan,  and  soliciting  the  aid  re(|uired  to  curry  it  into 
oll'ect;  but,  once  embarked  in  the  attempt,  the  success 
was  speedy,  because  the  mind  of  the  conductor  was 
suflieieiitly  enlightened  to  persevere  in  the  voyage,  in- 
stcail  (if  returning,  us  would  probably  have  been  dune 
iiy  an  inferior  navigator  before  traversing  the  half  of 
the  Atlantic. 

We  now  come  to  the  sixteenth  centurj-,  the  time 
when  the  productive  industry  of  Kurope  received  u 
considerable  impulse  from  the  iiitlux  of  the  precious 
metals  from  America.  At  that  time  the  chief  trading 
towns  of  Kurope  were  in  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and,  in 
a  much  less  degree,  in  France,  Knglund,  and  Germany. 
In  the  Intter  cminlries  the  towns  were  very  Bmnll,  not 
l)eing  peopled  to  the  extent  of  one  third  of  their  jjrcs- 
ent  numbers.     Nothing  shows  more  cleurly  the  back- 


wardness of  manufactures  in  tha'  age,  the  imperfect 
division  of  employment,  or  the  lim.  ;d  communication 
between  one  province  and  another.  There  were  in 
those  days  few  lines  of  intercourse  entitled  to  the  name 
of  roads,  or  fit  for  conveying  corn  or  merchandise  by 
wheel  carriages.  Even  in  countries  comparatively  lev- 
el, such  as  the  south  of  England,  the  north  of  France, 
the  north  of  Germany,  there  were  no  carriage  roads, 
and  goods  were  conveyed  on  the  backs  of  mules  and 
horses,  in  the  same  manner  as  over  the  mountainous 
regions  of  the  Alps.  Nor  were  there  in  that  time  post- 
oiiice  establishments  for  the  service  of  either  govern- 
ments or  merchants. 

An  increase  in  town  population  is  the  best  evidence 
of  improvement  in  agriculture,  as  in  commerce.  In  a 
rude  state  of  cultivation,  the  labor  of  seventy  or  eighty 
persons  is  required  to  raise  provisions  for  a  hundred ; 
so  that  three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to 
live  in  country  districts,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  rais- 
ing subsistence.  But  as  machinery  and  implements 
become  improved,  and  the  art  of  husbandry  is  better  un- 
derstood, the  farmer  can  render  more  eflectual  the  labor 
of  himself  and  his  assistants ;  there  remains  a  greater 
surplus  uf  provisions  for  the  support  of  the  inhabitants 
of  towns ;  and  somcw  hat  more  of  the  population  are 
enabled  to  attach  themselves  to  employments  distinct 
from  agriculture,  namely,  those  of  mechanics  and  man- 
ufactures. To  this  improved  condition  Europe  was 
slowly  advancing,  when  the  discovery  of  the  silver 
mines  of  America  hud  the  elfect  of  materially  quicken- 
ing its  progress.  This  ren<lers  it  proper  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  the  supply  of  gold  and  silver  in  early  ages. 
The  precious  Metals. — It  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Egypt,  a  country  never  remarkaldc  for  mines  in  its 
own  territory,  should  have  been  among  the  first  to  give 
an  example  of  mining  on  a  large  scale.  But  the  Egyp- 
tians bad  extended  their  conquests  to  the  southward, 
where,  in  the  mountains  of  Nubia,  there  were  extensive 
milling  districts.  In  these,  as  in  the  mines  of  other 
parts  of  the  world,  musses  of  ore  contained  only  par- 
ticles of  silver,  and  the  task  of  raising  the  ore  to  the 
surface  was  very  laborious.  This  was  performed  in 
the  Nubian  mines  with  little  aid  from  machinery,  and 
chielly  by  manual  labor,  ns  is  still  the  case  in  ninny 
parts  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America.  The  next  ac- 
counts of  mining  in  ancient  history  relate  to  Greece, 
where,  from  the  mountainous  nature  of  the  country, 
the  mines  were  numerous,  though  not  particularly  pro- 
ductive. They  were  wrought  in  Attica,  Thrace,  and 
several  of  the  islands.  The  laborers  were  paid  partly  in 
moiie^',  partly  in  iirovisions;  and  the  accounts  handed 
down  to  us  by  Greek  writers  show  that  mining,  like 
agriculture,  utlbrded  a  fair  return  for  the  capital  and 
labor  employed,  but  no  remurkuble  jjrofit.  Spain  in 
those  times,  us  at  iiresent,  was  remarkable  for  exten- 
sive mining ;  as  were  in  a  less  degree  Sardinia,  Corsi- 
ca, and  the  small  island  of  Elba. 

Such  undertakings  were  long  carried  on  for  the  ]uib- 
lic  account ;  but  toward  the  lifth  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era,  the  Konian  government  withdrew  from  most 
uf  its  mining  estubli.slnncnls,  allowii  g  individuals  to 
carry  them  on  for  their  own  necuunt.  The  quantity 
uf  gold  and  silver  in  circulutiuii  appears  to  have  suli- 
sequcntly  decreased ;  but  we  ure  greatly  at  a  loss  for 
correct  informal  ion  in  regard  citlier  to  the  state  of 
mines  or  the  prices  of  commodities,  as  represented  in 
money,  during  the  Middle  Ages. 

Jnjliij'  of  till  e<r  from  America. — It  is  now  three  cen- 
turies since  the  importation  of  silver  from  America,  in 
jiarticulnr  from  Mexico  and  Peru,  amounted  at  first  to 
I  Iiulf  a  million  uiinuully,  and  increased  to  one,  and  af- 
terward to  two  niillions.     This  sum  was  such  as  to  af- 
!  feet  the  prices  of  corn,  labor,  and  mercliamlise  generul- 
I  \y.     It  cuused  n  grailual  rise  of  prices,  carried  to  the 
!  greatest  length  in  maritime  districts,  in  parts  connect- 
j  ed   with  each   other  liy  navigation.     The  published 
I  works  of  the  sixtceuth  century  contain  many  notices 
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of  the  rlsQ  in  the  price  of  commodities,  and  of  the  in- 
convenience resulting  to  the  consumers  from  such  rise : 
the  advantages  to  agriculturists  and  producers  general- 
ly were  not  so  clearly  perceived,  or  the  humble  classes 
enjoying  them  Imd  not  equal  means  of  stating  them 
to  tlie  public.  The  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  from 
America  to  Europe  continued  during  the  seventeenth 
and  cightucnt''.  centuries,  and  on  a  much  larger  scale 
than  during  the  sixtsenth ;  yet  their  eflcct  was  not  so 
great  for  several  reasons.  First,  the  number  of  per- 
sons among  wliom  silver  now  circulated  was  far  great- 
er than  formerly.  Gold  also  had  become  more  com- 
mon, and  began  to  form  the  chief,  or  almost  the  sole 
medium  for  large  payments ;  and,  lastly,  the  use  of  sil- 
ver for  plate,  jewelry,  watches,  and  other  ornamental 
purposes,  increased  greatly  in  consequence  of  the  im- 
proved circumstances  of  the  middle  and  upper  classes. 
There  remained  thus  less  silver  to  add  to  the  coin  in 
circulation. 

Bank-notes. — It  was  in  the  eighteenth  century,  par- 
ticularly oftor  1750,  that  the  use  of  bank-notes  bccnm.: 
general  in  England,  and  subsequently  in  tlio  United 
States  of  America.  This  may  bo  compared  in  its  ef- 
fect on  prices  to  an  additional  supply  of  gold  from  the 
mine,  because  its  tendency  to  raise  prices  is  consider- 
able, tliough  not  so  great  as  is  vulgarly  supposed ;  be- 
cause bank  paper  payable  in  cash  on  demand,  of 
which  alone  we  speak,  can  never  be  unduly  extended. 
Bank-notes  liavc  as  yet  obtained  little  currency  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe ;  but  in  Great  Britain,  Ireland, 
and  North  America,  tlieir  effect  on  prices  may  be  said 
to  have  iMjen  similar  to  that  of  the  importation  of  tlic 
precious  metala  from  America.  In  either  case,  tlie  con- 
sequence was  a  rise  in  the  money  price  of  corn,  and 
commodities  generally.  To  comprehend  the  benefit 
of  sucli  rise,  we  should  consider  society  as  divided  into 
two  great  parts;  the  producing  and  the  non-producing 
classes.  The  latter  consist  of  capitalists,  hindl..  .'Icrs, 
or  fixed  annuitants ;  the  former  of  farmers,  cspci  i.iUy 
tenants  on  lease,  manufacturers,  merchants,  and,  in 
general,  all  persons  who  carry  on  business  with  borrow- 
ed capital.  If  a  tenant  on  lease  continue  to  pay  during 
twenty-one  years  the  same  rent,  while  the  market  price 
of  his  crops  experiences  a  progressive  rise,  it  follows 
that  his  circumst-ances  will  improve.  Thus,  on  tlic  aug- 
mented importation  of  silver  from  America  to  Great 
Britain,  whicli  liegan  tliree  centuries  ago,  there  took 
place  a  slow  l;ut  steady  rise  in  prices,  the  effect  of 
■which  was  of  great  advantage  to  agriculturists,  in  par- 
ticular to  those  who  held  land  on  lease.  'I'he  yeoman 
wlio  was  cautious  and  pcnscvering  thus  laid  the  found- 
ation of  a  little  property,  the  next  generation  added  to 
it,  and  the  third  rose  from  the  condition  of  cottagers  to 
that  of  farmers.  This,  or  something  like  this,  was  the 
course  of  circumstances  in  England,  during  the  chief 
part  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turiei.  If  tlie  effect  was  at  no  time  very  great,  it  was 
continued  and  progressive;  for  we  can  trace  no  great 
or  general  decline  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce 
until  the  general  peace  of  1814. 

Traik  of  Great  Britain. — Tlie  trade  and  navigation 
of  Great  Britain,  great  as  it  now  is  in  extent,  did  not 
by  any  moans  make  an  eo/ly  figure  in  tln^  conunercial 
history  of  Europe.    Of  this  the  principal  cause  was  the 
thinness  of  her  population  compared  to  that  of  the  north 
of  Italy  or  the  Netherlands,  and  the  consequent  insig- 
nificance of  lier  towns.     The  slow  progress  in  trade  is 
also  to  be  ascribed  to  political  causes,  to  the  civil  trou- ! 
blcs  originating  with  the  great  barons,  the  frequent  I 
wars  with  France,  and  still  more  to  the  long  and  san- 1 
guinary  contests  in  the  fifteenth  century,  respecting  the 
rival  claims  of  the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.     It 
was  not  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  little  more  than  ' 
three  centuries  ogo,  that  the  advantages  arising  from  ! 
the  extent  of  coast  and  almn'lance  of  fuel  began  to  lie  ! 
brought  into  active  operation,     lluring  the  reign  of 
big  euccesaor,  the  progress  of  improvement  received  Jit- ' 


tie  patronage  firom  the  court,  hue  a  most  efficient  indl* 
rect  aid  from  »he  introduction  of  Protestantism.  The 
advantages  resulting  from  that  happy  change,  and  the 
development  of  national  industry,  were  strongly  dis. 
played  during  the  long  reign  of  Elizabeth,  under  the 
wise  administration  of  Cecil.  At  that  time,  also,  was 
felt  the  benefit  arising  to  the  productive  clu'ses,  from 
the  augmented  import  of  gold  and  silver  from  An\erica. 

ExjM/rU  to  North  A  merica. — A  striking  feature  in  the 
trade  of  England,  compared  to  that  of  France,  Germa- 
ny, and  other  Continental  countries,  is  the  magnitude 
of  its  exports  to  distant  parts,  such  as  India,  North 
America,  and  the  West  Indies.  These  different  branch- 
es of  trade  employ  a  number  of  seamen,  and  make  a 
conspicuous  figure  in  the  list  of  yearly  exports.  Tliev 
are  considered  as  the  pillars  of  commercial  prospcritv- 
but  those  who  estimate  them  sohiglilyhave  no  idea  of 
the  large  sums  of  capital  that  have  been  withdrawn 
by  each  of  these  countries  from  England.  The  Unit- 
ed  States  of  America  consumed  English  manufactures 
largely  for  nearly  a  centurj',  but  in  no  one  year  did 
wo  remit  back  to  Great  Britain  the  full  value  of  (lie 
articles  which  we  imported.  The  amount  due  from  the 
United  States  to  England  has  exceeded  the  general 
estimate,  ond  is  known  only  to  the  merchants,  who  feel 
the  deduction  thus  made  from  their  pecuniary  means. 
A  similar  drain  has  long  been  made  by  her  AVest  India 
colonies,  but  in  a  less  degree,  until  within  these  fiftv 
years,  since  which  the  capital  drawn  from  England  has 
amounted  to  many  millions.  With  India  commercial 
intercourse  was  more  limu'd;  and  the  exports,  con- 
fined to  tlie  East  India  Company  and  to  a  few  mercan- 
tile houses  in  London,  were  on  a  comparatively  small 
scale  until  the  present  age,  durin  which  the  extension 
of  the  private  trade  from  Liverj  ol,  and  the  advance 
of  capital  on  indigo  plantations,  made  the  India  Imsi- 
ness  assume  n  considerable  resemblance  to  that  with 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies.  The  real  a-.id 
substantial  benefit  arising  from  commerce  takes  place 
at  home,  and  shows  itself  in  the  extension  of  nianufau- 
tui-cs,  the  increase  of  towns,  the  improvement  of  roads, 
canals,  and  harbors. 

Of  the  course  of  trade  in  '^reat  Britain  during  the 
last  half  century,  the  following  is  a  brief  summary. 
After  the  peace  with  tlie  United  States  of  America  in 
1783,  her  trade  suft'ered  for  some  time  by  the  transition 
from  war  to  peace,  but  gradually  improved ;  and  in  llio 
years  1789, 1790, 1791,  1792,  was  decidedly  prosperous. 
After  this  came  the  war  with  France,  which  was  at 
first  injurious  to  trade,  but  after  the  abundance  of  mon- 
ey consequent  on  the  extended  circulation  of  hank 
paper  in  1797,  assumed  a  very  different  appearance, 
and  seemed  to  bring  a  yearly  addition  to  the  national 
wealth.  This  ostensible  increase  of  profits  was  kept  up 
during  the  chief  part  of  the  war,  but  at  the  peaci"  tlie 
state  of  circumstances  underwent  a  complete  change ; 
the  transition  was  great  lieyond  example ;  prices  fell  in 
every  department  of  business,  and  the  year  181G  was 
among  the  most  gloomy  in  the  commercial  history.  A 
revival  of  trade  took  place  in  1817  and  1818,  but  it  was 
succeeded  by  a  long  depression.  In  1823  trade  revived 
once  more ;  in  1821  it  became  prosperous,  and  in  1825 
aflbrded  a  striking  example  of  the  abuse  of  mercantile 
prosperity ;  at  the  end  of  that  year  a  general  f'U  of 
prices,  and  afterward  the  heavy  calls  to  mei't  the  ex- 
penses of  the  late  gigantic  railway  undertakings,  ag- 
gravated by  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1810,  oc- 
casioned the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  pecuniary 
accommodation,  and  led  to  the  crisis  of  1847. 

Effect  of  War  Erptnditure. —Yrom  the  ease  with 
which  money  was  borrowed  by  the  government  of 
Grcot  Britain  during  the  eighteenth  century,  the  wars 
carried  on  were  hotli  of  frecjuent  occurrence  and  on  a 
scale  of  great  expense.  The  result  was  a  continued  in- 
crease of  delit  and  taxation ;  Imt  the  burden  did  not  ap- 
pear beyond  her  means,  until  the  unprecedented  length 
to  which  it  was  carried  by  the  wars  of  1793  and  1803. 
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Dutli  took  placo  uiulur  tlio  ministry  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and 
the  extrciiiu  to  wliicli  ho  allowed  expendituro  to  bo  car- 
ried waa  tlie  moro  runmrliable  when  we  consider  his 
long  cxpericaco  in  liiiaiice,  and  that  from  the  time  of 
Ills  coming  into  cliice  his  attention  was  given  to  the 
state  of  the  trade  and  revenue.  Several  of  his  early 
measures,  such  as  the  commutation  of  the  duty  on  tea, 
uid  the  commercial  treaty  with  France  in  178G,  were 
entitled  to  great  commendation.  A  uimilar  opinion  is 
not  now  entertained  uf  his  revival  of  the  sinking  fund ; 
uiJ  it  was  in  an  evil  hour  that  ho  allowed  himself 
to  be  diverted  from  his  pacilic  course  by  the  urgency 
of  the  aristocracy  and  his  sovereign  to  take  up  arms 
against  the  French  revolutionists.  Unfortunately  the 
atrocities  of  these  men,  the  endless  usurpetions  of  Bona- 
parte, and,  above  all,  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  un- 
checked issue  of  bank  paper,  carried  the  expenditure 
to  an  unprecedented  height. 

In  tlio  midst  of  this  hazardous  career,  the  death  of 
Mr.  Pitt,  and  the  removal  from  ofiico  of  his  immediate 
Burcessurs,  transferred  the  management  of  British  flnan- 
CC9  to  the  hands  of  men  w!iolly  unequal  to  the  task:  of 
men  unconscious  of  the  precarious  nature  of  paper  cur- 
rency, and  of  the  danger  of  such  measures  as  a  stop- 
page of  neutral  navigation,  or  a  war  with  the  United 
Ijtales  uf  America.  The  consequence  was  a  dcprucia- 
liou  of  the  bank  paper  during  live  years,  an  enormous 
waste  of  the  public  money,  and  a  burden  on  the  coun- 
try uf  unparalleled  amount.  A  state  of  war  is  attcnd- 
eilhy  a  great  demand  fur  the  service  of  individuals,  as 
mil  in  the  army  and  navy  as  in  the  public  otHccs.  A 
great  number  of  persons  arc  thus  withdrawn  from  pro- 
duclivo  employment,  and  the  consequence  is  an  in- 
crease of  iliQ  wages  and  incomes  of  those  who  remain 
50  employed,  as  well  as  bringing  into  activity  a  number 
of  persons  who  in  a  season  of  peace  would  hardly  have 
been  accounted  worthy  of  employment.  A  rise  in  the 
price  uf  com  and  other  produce  is  another  consequence 
of  a  state  of  war ;  this  leads  to  a  rise  of  rent ;  a  rise  of 
rcut  to  increased  expenditure  on  the  part  of  tlio  land- 
lord: und  that  to  a  general  activity  and  continued  em- 
ployment of  working  classes.  Such  was  tho  condition 
oflircat  UrUain  during  the  twenty  years  from  1794  to 
1814,  while  in  the  twt;\ty  years  that  followed  the  peace 
there  was  a  corresponding  decline,  and  then  a  gradual 
return  to  higher  prices.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  prod- 
uce lowered  rents,  and  greatly  lessened  tho  income  of 
the  upper  classes,  hence  a  contracted  expenditure,  and 
a  \rant  of  employment  for  the  lower  orders.  All  this 
cxeuiplilies  the  precarious  nature  of  such  a  rise  of 
prices  as  took  place  in  the  late  wars,  and  will,  more 
(ban  any  other  argument,  confirm  the  public  in  an  ad- 
herence to  peace. 

Ikcrc'iie  dftlteprtciotu  Mctaii The  supply  of  gold 

aail  silver  from  America  to  Europe  continued  regular- 
ly to  increase  until  tho  year  1810,  since  which  the  dis- 
orilera  in  Spanish  America,  particularly  in  Mexico, 
sbortered  the  supply  from  that  quarter  by  at  least  one- 
half,  Mr.  Jacob,  in  his  work  on  the  precious  metals, 
calculated  the  reduction  in  the  quantity  of  circulating 
coin,  during  the  twenty  years  that  succeeded  the  peace 
of  1814,  At  not  less  than  20  per  cent.  This  decrease  in 
the  supply  of  tho  precious  metals  must  havo  had  some 
cfrectiii  lowering  tho  prices  of  comn<oi<itics,  but  to  what 
extent  it  is  not  possible,  with  ou  ipcrfcct  data,  to 
riirm  an  opinion.  But  the  discovery  (gold  in  Califor- 
nia inl648,  and  in  Australia  in  1851,  has  not  only  made 
up  for  any  deficiency  in  the  supplies  from  oiher  quar- 
ters, hut  from  these  two  countries  alone  there  has  been 
furnished  more  than  twice  tho  amount  of  the  entire  an- 
nual produce  of  tho  precious  metals  from  all  parts  of 
the  world  in  the  most  productive  periods  of  their  work- 
ing. The  efTcct  of  this  has  been  to  raise  wages  and 
prices  very  largely  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and 
to  give  a  great  stimulus  to  emigration  from  Britain, 
and  especially  from  Ireland,  and  to  some  extent  from 
Ucrmany.— i'ee  EMiaiiATioN. 
Bn 


Free  Trade.— la  1846  Sir  liobert  Peel  abolished  the 
customs  duties  on  420  diflerent  articles.  This  measure 
was  a  virtual  abandonment  of  the  system  of  protection, 
which  was  shortly  after  followed  by  the  total  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws. 

I'rogrtai  of  A  merican  Commerce. — The  sixteenth  cen- 
tury introduced  the  leading  European  powers  to  a  mi- 
nute acquaintance  with  the  continent  of  America.  Ad- 
venturous navigation  had  rescued  a  world  from  savage 
dominion,  and  there  were  adventurous  spirits  enough 
to  people  that  world,  and  identify  thenceforward  their 
destinies  with  it.  A  hundred  years  after,  and  civiliza- 
tion planted  her  abodes  through  all  this  waste.  Pe- 
culiar, indeed,  is  the  feeling  with  which  these  infant 
days  of  our  country  are  regarded,  so  like  an  illusion  does 
it  seem — so  like  a  dream  of  glowing  imager}-.  We  look 
back  as  to  a  classic  era,  and  the  romance  of  Pocahon- 
tas, and  of  Raleigh,  of  F'ernondo  de  Soto,  and  Juan 
Ponce  de  Leon,  do  they  thrill  us  less  than  the  beatific 
visions  of  the  Greek,  recurring  to  ages  long  ago,  when 
Ilion  resisted  the  shock  of  Agamemnon's  heroes,  and 
the  Argo  sailed  away  to  distant  Colchis?  The  dim 
antiquity  seems  gathered  around  both  of  them  alike. 
But  let  it  pass,  all — the  romance  of  our  history.  They 
imagined  not,  the  men  of  that  day  imagined  not  the 
stupendous  results  w  hich  have  occurred  so  soon.  They 
saw  not  tho  benign  and  regenerating  influences  of  a 
virgin  land,  preserved  for  countless  ages  uncorrupted 
by  tyranny,  and  ignorant  of  oppression.  Could  such 
a  soil  have  nurtured  elso  than  freemen  ?  They  saw  it 
not,  and  do  we — even  we — see  other  tlian  darkly  yet 
tho  great  consummation,  tho  mighty  destinies  of  the 
regions  which,  three  centuries  ago,  were  proclaimed 
from  the  mast-head  of  a  crazy  ocean  bark,  a  speck  upon 
the  distant  heaven  7 

The  development  of  American  character  is  replete 
with  instruction,  and  solves  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble problems  in  the  history  of  mankind.  The  untried 
scenes  of  a  new  world,  cut  off  by  trackless  oceans  from 
contact  and  communion  with  the  civilization  of  unnum- 
bered generations,  were  sufficient  to  introduce,  what 
might  have  been  predicted  of  them,  results  new,  strik- 
ing, and  without  a  precedent.  The  indomitable  will, 
the  stern  endurance,  tho  inflexible  and  hardy  spirit  of 
independence,  the  high  daring,  the  lofty  patriotism,  the 
adventurous,  unlimited  enterprise,  the  genius  resolute, 
active,  intrepid ;  inexhaustible  in  resources,  elastic  in 
vigor  and  in  freshness,  buoyant  ever  and  hoping  on, 
and  executing  amid  every  trying  scene,  every  danger, 
and  difficulty,  and  disaster — triumphing  every  where 
and  in  all  things.  Philosophy  could  have  argued  this 
complexion  for  the  men  whose  fathers  braved  so  much 
beyond  the  ocean,  and  would  philosophy  have  won  less 
than  the  fame  of  prophecy  by  her  judgment? 

But  wo  pause  not  here  to  lament  the  causes  which 
have  counteracted  these  genial  influences, and  left  whole 
regions  of  America  stagnated,  as  it  were,  in  the  very 
elements  of  vitality  and  yet  living  hopelessly  on. 
Should  we  refer  to  Mexico  and  the  South  American 
States?  What  is  there  here  of  progress  to  chronicle, 
and  bow  much  of  humiliation  ?  Kegions  blessed  by 
Heaven  in  every  thing  but  in  men.  Changing  ever 
their  dynasties  and  their  despots  in  revolution  and  in 
blood.  In  motion  always,  williout  progress.  In  arms, 
without  valor.  Loving  change  rather  than  hating  op- 
pressors. Proclaiming  civilization  and  annihilating 
its  advances.  The  bitterness  of  Voltaire's  sneer  has  no 
cruelty  or  injustice  in  its  application  to  many  of  thcni, 
"  enpaiuant  let  chevaux  de  Ifura  maiiret  ila  se  donnenf  It 
litre  d'electeura  des  roil  et  de  destmctevrs  d«3  tyrant!" 
Under  Heaven,  as  it  was  the  destiny  of  tlit  savage  ab- 
original, incapable  of  civilization,  and  with  no  law  of 
progress  ingrafted  upon  his  nature,  to  fade  away  before 
tho  steady  advances  of  European  arms  and  policy,  so 
the  Anglo-Saxon  element  of  America,  by  its  flexibility 
and  its  power,  by  the  new  elements  which  it  has  taken 
to  ite.if  i<\  tho  trying,  yet  triumphant  scenes  through 
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which  it  hu  pamed,  will  tnd  muit,  iu  the  inovitable 
course  of  events,  preiide  over  tlie  destinies  of  the  conti- 
nent of  America,  aiding  itnd  directing  them,  adding 
life  and  vitality,  rousing  dormant  and  sleeping  ener- 
gies, and  duvcloping,  upon  the  '.heatre  of  the  world, 
movements  in  comparison  wirh  which  all  that  history 
can  furnish  before  the  deluge,  before  the  era  of  Christ, 
and  since,  shall  dwindle  into  insigniricance !  It  needs 
no  ardent  temperament  to  draw  a  stronger  picture. 

Amerii-an  Commeree  in  the  itttntttnth  Century. — The 
early  colonists  were  exposed  for  a  fearful  probation  to 
the  most  extraordinary  vicissitudes  and  necessities. 
With  the  axe  in  one  hand  thoy  reduced  the  sturdy  for- 
ests into  the  farm-yard,  and  with  the  knife  in  the  other 
they  resisted  the  approaches  of  the  stealthy  and  san- 
guinary savage,  A  meagre  subsistence  rewarded  the 
toils  that  knew  no  rest,  and  the  charities  of  the  mother 
country  were  invoked  for  men  whose  determined  wills 
grew  stronger  as  they  suffered.  This  period  had  its 
different  limits.  Fifteen  years  after  the  landing  of 
William  Sale,  we  find  the  proprietary  government  in 
England  complaiuing  to  the  Carolinas,  "  we  must  bo 
silly  indeed  to  maintain  idle  men."  Thirty4hree  years 
after  the  landing  of  Bienville  in  Louisiana,  the  West- 
ern Company  threw  up  their  charter  in  utter  hopeless- 
ness and  despair. 

Mew  England's  rugged  soil  yielded  a  too  reluctant 
.  tribute  to  the  industry  of  her  sons.  They  went  out 
early  upon  the  ocean  by  which  they  wore  girt  in  search 
of  bread  that  the  plow  yielded  not.  To  this  hardy  and 
daring  people  the  boons  of  Nature  were  to  bo  found  in 
her  apparent  denial  of  them  all. 

The  seventeenth  century  affords  us,  however,  but  a 
few  particulars  of  the  trade  which  had  been  started  in 
the  colonies.  That  it  was  limited  can  be  readily  im- 
agined ;  that  it  should  be  worthy  of  any  regard  at  all, 
is  the  only  source  of  surprise.  The  materials  of  this 
portion  of  our  history  are  meagre.  It  ii  «ufilcient  that, 
in  1G47,  a  trade  bad  been  opened  from  the  Northern 
ports  to  Barbadoes  and  others  of  the  West  Indies ;  that 
a  collector  of  the  customs  was  appointed  at  Charleston 
in  1685,  and  that  the  hardy  enterprises  of  the  Man- 
tucket  whalemen  received  their  first  impulse  in  1G90. 

American  Commerce  from  1700  <o  Me  Ileivlulion. — In 
the  year  1781  we  find  a  petition  read  In  Parliament  from 
the  American  colonies  that  the  African  trade  be  thence- 
forward laid  open  to  them.  In  the  same  Parliament 
it  was  conceded  that  the  whole  gain  of  the  mother 
country  from  the  trade  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  alone 
amounted  annually  to  X180,000.  The  Pcnnsylvanians 
were  exporting  corn  to  Spain  and  to  Portugal,  and  with 
the  proceeds  of  their  ships  and  cargoes  selecting  out 
merchandise  in  the  English  markets.  To  the  Dutch 
alone  they  sold  6000  pistoles  annually  in  liquor  and 
provisions.  They  had  their  invoices  to  Surinam,  and 
Hiapaniolo,  the  West  Indies,  Canaries,  Mowfuundland, 
and  the  other  colonies,  and  £150,000  from  the  proceeds 
to  traffic  in  Britain.  "  Mew  York,"  says  a  chronicle 
of  this  epoch, "  seuds  fewer  ships  to  England  than  some 
other  colonies  do,  but  those  they  do  send  are  richer,  as 
dealing  more  in  furs  and  skins  with  the  Indians,  and 
they  are  at  leant  of  equal  advantage  to  England  with 
those  of  Pennsvlvanin.  The  soil  of  Mew  England  is 
not  unlike  that  of  Britain.  It  employs  about  40,000 
tons  of  shipping,  and  about  COO  sail  of  ships,  sloops,  etc., 
about  half  which  shipping  sails  to  Europe."  Now  \>e- 
gan  the  parent's  jealousy  of  her  offspring.  Nothing,  it 
was  said  in  Parliament,  nothing  is  more  prejudicial, 
and  in  prospect  more  dangerous  to  any  mother  king- 
dom than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies.  The 
only  use  of  colonies,  added  Lord  Sheffield,  is  the  mo- 
nopoly of  their  consumption  and  the  carriage  of  their 
produce.  In  1780  the  Commons  of  England  struck  an 
ineffectual  blow  at  the  American  trade  with  the  French 
and  Dutch  colonies,  it  having  been  represented  to  them 
as  greatly  detrimental  to  England  and  ker  colonies. 

In  nai  »  writer  gmvely  announced  that  the  con- 


venience of  the  Americans  from  the  plenty  of  beavers 
hare, coney  wool, and  niuny  other  furs, gave  them  luih 
advantages  that,  unless  restrained,  they  would  soun 
supply  all  the  world  with  hats.  The  Board  of  Trade 
of  the  aame  year  report  that  there  are  more  trades  car- 
ried on  and  manufactures  set  up  in  the  provinces  on  the 
continent  of  America,  northward  of  Virginia,  prejudl- 
cial  to  the  trade  and  manfactures  of  Great  Britain  than 
in  any  other  of  the  British  colonies.  In  1750  the  Amer- 
icans were  forbidden  to  work  in  iron,  and  Lord  Chat- 
ham declared  not  long  after  in  Parliament  that  the  col- 
onies of  North  America  had  not  oven  the  right  of  man- 
ufacturing a  nail.  So  stringent  bad  become  tho  jiro- 
tective  policy. 

In  17(>4  was  imposed  an  onerous  burden  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  by  the  mother  country,  grown  jealous 
of  its  too  great  extension.  This  commerce  had  great- 
ly enriched  the  home  as  well  as  the  colonial  govern- 
ment, but  the  former  was  too  much  blinded  by  erro- 
neous policy  tu  perceive  it.  She  heeded  not  the  annu- 
al purehaaes  made  in  her  markets  with  the  avails  of 
lumber,  beef,  fish,  pork,  butter,  horses,  poultry,  lire- 
stock,  tobacco,  com,  flour,  bread,  cider,  apples,  cab- 
bages, onions,  etc.,  disposed  of  by  our  traders  to  the 
eager  West  India  planters;  and  Lord  Sheffield,  in  his 
observations  on  the  commerce  of  the  American  States, 
tells  us  that  at  this  time  the  Carolinians,  of  their  ex- 
ports to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  took  back  one-half  in  the 
produce  of  that  country,  the  middle  provinces  one- 
foi-'th.  New  England  one-tenth,  and  the  balance  in  spe- 
cie dollars.  The  trade  of  Britain  with  the  American 
colonies  employed  in  1769,  1078  ships,  and  28,910  sea- 
men. The  value  of  her  imports  from  them  for  that 
year  amounted  to  £3  870,000,  and  of  their  imports  from 
her  to  £3,72-1,606,  showing  a  large  difference  in  favor 
of  the  parent  country. 

In  1770  the  imports  of  Carolina  were  £535,714,  those 
of  Mew  England  £664,034,  of  Mar^-land  and  Virginia 
£861,140,  the  exports  of  Virginia  at  the  same  time  be- 
ing double  the  value  of  those  of  either  of  the  others 
named.  Mr.  Burke  triumphantly  announced  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  "Our  trade  with  America  is  scarce- 
ly less  than  that  tve  carried  on  at  the  beginninj;  of  (ho 
century  with  the  whole  world !  In  the  six  years  end- 
ing with  1774  there  was  an  average  import  from  the 
colonies  Into  England  of  £1,762,142,  and  an  average 
export  to  them  in  turn  of  £2,7o2,086.  Crippled  as  our 
energies  were,  they  could  not  be  repressed.  It  was  a 
vain  effort  to  confine  the  enterprise  of  a  people  whoso 
views  -embraced  the  world  itself,  into  the  narrow  coni- 
pass  aflbrded  by  English  ports,  and  by  portions  of  Eu- 
rope southward  of  Cape  KinLsterre.  When  the  day  of 
reckoning  came,  as  it  did  at  last,  for  these  reckless 
altuses  of  power,  and  they  were  proclaimed  in  tlio  bill 
of  rights,  not  the  least  of  the  usurpations  for  which  ret- 
ribution was  demanded  is  to  be  found  in  the  clause: 
'She  lias  cut  off  our  trade  with  all  parts  ot'  the 
worid.'" 

In  the  article  Colonies  a  table  will  be  found  com- 
piled from  the  most  authentic  sources,  which  exhibits 
the  trade  of  the  mother  country  during  the  whole  of  the 
periods  we  have  been  considering;  the  table  is  of  Rreat 
interest,  embracing  as  it  does  in  one  view  olmoat  the 
entire  commerce  of  America  for  seventy-six  years. 

From  these  statistics  wo  learn  the  relative  commer- 
cial position  of  the  different  provinces.  Dividing  the 
whole  time  embraced  into  periods  of  twenty-live  years 
each,  wo  observe  in  iho  first  period  that  Virginia,  Sla- 
ryland,  and  Carolina  furnish  almost  the  entire  exports, 
and  import  much  more  largely  than  New  England  and 
New  York.  In  the  Homd  period  New  York  greatly 
increases  her  imporU,  which  still  fall  short  of  those  of 
New  England,  or  Virginia  and  Maryland,  wliile  her 
exports  are  enhanced  but  little.  The  whole  exports 
of  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England  com- 
bined did  not  reach  the  amount  of  those  of  Carolina 
sincly.    In  the  third  period  Pennsylvania  imports  more 
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largely  than  New  York,  but  less  than  Kew  England ; 
the  Sflulhurn  provinces  retain  their  rank  as  exporters, 
Carolina  being  still  greater  than  New  York,  New  En- 
gland, and  Pennsylvania  together ;  and  Georgia,  a  new 
plantation,  equals  New  York.  Truly  is  the  empire  of 
tra'le  a  fickle  and  inconstant  one. 

Co-merct  of  the  Utuled  Slalet  under  the  Articlet  of 
ftderalion. — During  the  Revolution  all  foreign  enter- 
prise was  of  neressity  suspended,  ond  in  struggling  for 
liberty  men  taught  themselves  to  forget  and  despise 
evcry'inero  physical  want.     Leagued  together  for  com- 
mon defense,  the  states  were  able  to  resist  every  device 
of  power,  and  sustain  a  long  and  bloody  contest.    Uut 
when  that  contest  ^  '.s  ended  and  liberty  won,  the  con- 
fudrration  exhibited  at  once  its  nervelessness  for  peace, 
and  for  the  arts,  and  policy,  and  duties  of  peace.     The 
fahric  which  could  resist  the  storm  crumbled  away 
vhen  the  sunshine  succeeded.     80  true  is  it  that  the 
necessities  of  men  are  the  only  durable  bond  o'  their 
union,  and  that  without  tliis  union  there  is  no  strength. 
From  the  close  of  the  war  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution  there  may  be  considered  to  have  Ijeen  no 
great  regulating  head  in  America.     No  uniformity  or 
urtteni  prevailed  among  the  btntcs,  and  their  commerce 
was  consequently  exposed  to  the  utmost  uncertainty, 
Ductuation,  and  loss.     Tonnage  duties  were  levied  in 
diflvrcnt  ports,  as  it  suited  the  caprices  of  the  several 
governments,  and  as  they  were  more  or  less  desirous 
of  encouraging  particular  branches  of  navigation  end 
trade  at  the  expense  of  others.     By  a  policy  more  as- 
tute than  that  of  her  neighbors.  New  York  managed  in 
Ibis  way  soon  to  increase  largely  her  foreign  trade,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  empire  she  now  maintains. 
From  1784  to  1790  our  commerce  exhibited  tlie  most 
rpinarkable  results.    For  seven  years  consecutively  the 
imports  into  American  cities  from  Britain  were  never 
otherwise  than  twice  the  amount  of  the  exports  to  her, 
and  for  several  years  were  three  and  even  five  times 
their  value.     A  drain  of  specie  is  said  to  liavo  been  the 
oonsequeiice,  a  very  natural,  though  not  necessary  one, 
air!  ,;reat  commercial  embarrassment  and  distress. 

The  following  table  made  up  from  records  of  the  En- 
''lisii  cuatoni-houso  will  be  found  of  interest: 
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Comvierce  of  the  United  Stales  under  the  Conttitxttion 
mi  until\Wi. — In  this  crisis  the  attention  ol  thinking 
men  and  patriots  in  all  parts  of  the  nation  w.i8  arausccl, 
and  there  was  perhaps  nothing  which  contributed  so 
much  in  urging  the  States  into  a  general  convention, 
and  into  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  government 
and  U'lion,  calculated  to  preserve  their  liberties,  their 
fortunes,  and  their  glory  in  all  the  future.  One  of  the 
linit  Rrants  of  power  conceded  to  Congress  under  this 
I'onitiliition  was  that  of  '^  regulating  commerce  irithjor- 
'ign  tiatioM,  among  the  teveral  ttatet,  ond  with  the  In- 
iliaru,'  deferring  to  the  state  of  things  which  exist- 
ed under  the  articles  of  federation,  an  able  writer  ob- 
serves, "Interfering  regulations  of  trade  and  interfcr- 
iii(,'  ilttims  of  territory  were  dissolvingthe  attachments 
aud  the  sense  of  the  common  interest  which  had  cc- 
nicnteil  ami  sustained  the  Union  during  the  arduous 
•Iniggles  of  the  Kcvolution.  Symptoms  of  distress 
and  marks  of  humiliation  were  rapidly  accumulating. 
The  (inances  of  the  nation  were  annihilated.  In  short, 
to  me  the  language  of  tho  authors  of  the  Federalist, 
each  state,  yielding  to  tho  voice  of  immediate  interest 
or  convenience,  successively  withdrew  its  support  from 
the  confederation,  till  the  frail  and  tottering  edifice  was 
ready  to  full  upon  our  heods,  and  to  crush  us  beneath 
its  ruins.   Uoat  of  the  federal  conatitutiona  of  the  world 


have  degenerated  in  the  same  way,  and  by  the  same 
means."— Kknt,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

No  more,  said  •  memorial  from  Charleston,  on  the 
adoption  of  this  Constitution — no  more  shall  we  lament 
our  trade,  almost  wholly  in  the  possession  of  foreign- 
ers, our  vessels  excluded  from  the  ports  of  some  na- 
tions and  fettered  with  restrictions  in  others;  our  ma- 
terials, the  produce  of  our  own  country,  which  should 
be  retained  for  our  own  use,  exported  and  increasing 
the  maritime  consequence  of  other  powers.  With  this 
memorial  before  them,  and  others  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. Congress  at  its  first  session  appointed  a  committee 
to  report  upon  "  the  expediency  of  increasing  the  duty 
upon  foreign  tonnage  carrying  American  produce  to 
places  in  America  not  admitting  American  vessels ;  and 
to  frame  a  bill  placing  the  same  restraint  pon  the 
commerce  of  foreign  American  states  that  they  place 
upon  ui." 

By  the  report  of  Alexander  Hamilton  in  1790,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  total  tonnage  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time  was  08  follows:  ■  —■■ 

American  vessels  In  foreign  trade  868,008  tons.  '''^'   ''  '' 

Coonteni  slMve  twenty  tons 113,181     " 

In  the  flsherles 26,252     "    —602,620  tons. 

Total  foreign  tonnsge 202,013     " 

T'nUcd  States  and  Dritlsh 812     " 

United  States  and  other  foreign 888    " 

Total 706,089     " 

The  tariflf  of  1789  was  specific  and  ad  valorem,  and 
discriminated  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  trade  con- 
ducted l>y  our  own  shipping.  In  this  we  but  imitated 
the  navigation  acts  of  European  states,  by  means  of 
which  it  has  been  supposed  the  enormous  maritime 
consequence  of  some  of  them  was  principally  secured. 
We  shall  not  pause  to  argue  a  point  in  political  econo- 
my so  long  mooted  among  writers  of  the  greatest  abil- 
ity. The  Jealousies  of  nations  have  gone  and  still  go 
very  Car.  Even  tho  philoso]  ileal  Voltaire  thought 
that  their  gain  could  not  othi  wise  accrue  than  with 
each  other's  loss.  England  lo-  g  imposed  the  most  on- 
erous restrictions  upon  all  other  commerce  than  her 
own,  and  her  advances  in  consequence,  or  notwith- 
standing, have  been  unprecedented.  Her  tonnage 
when  she  commenced  this  system  was  less  than  that  of 
the  United  States  at  tho  adoption  of  the  Constitution. 
There  was  one  department  of  our  maritime  industry 
which  demanded  the  earliest  attention  of  government, 
and  we  think  its  general  interest  will  be  sufficient  apol- 
ogy for  any  space  we  may  allot  to  its  consid  .ition — 
TiiK  nsiiEntEs.  Mr.  Jcflerson,  in  1791,  then  Secre- 
tary of  State,  furnished  nn  admirable  report  upon  the 
Buliject,  which  wo  proceed  to  analyze.  As  early  as  1520 
tliero  were  fifty  ships  upon  the  Newfoundland  coasts 
at  a  time  for  cod.  In  1677  tho  French  had  160  vessels 
there,  tho  Spaniards  100,  Portuguese  60,  and  English 
15.  The  French  iishei'ics  began  early  to  decline.  In 
1708  tho  Americans  took  but  little  less  than  the  En- 
glish, and  tho  French  took  least  of  all.  In  1789  England 
obtained  double  the  quantity  of  America  and  France 
together.  During  the  Revolution  the  American  fish- 
cries  were  almost  cntirelj-  abandoned,  and  Mr.  JefTcr- 
non  left  It  to  tho  wisdom  of  Congress  to  decide  whether 
they  should  not  be  restored,  by  opposing  prohibitions 
to  prohibitions  and  high  duties  to  high  duties,  on  the 
fish  of  other  tiations. 

The  whnlo  fishery  was  prosecuted  by  the  Biscnyans 
08  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  The  British  began  its 
encouragement  in  1G72  by  bounties.  Tho  Americons 
opened  their  enterprises  in  1715.  They  succeeded  ear- 
ly in  tho  discovery  in  the  Southern  Seas  of  tho  spermo- 
ceti  whale,  which  they  attacked  instead  of  the  Green- 
land hitherto  known  to  navigators.  In  1771  we  had 
204  whalers.  During  tho  war  England  held  out  the 
largest  bonnties  to  the  trade,  and  so  irresistible  were 
these  in  the  depressed  condition  of  our  fishermen,  that 
it  is  said  many  of  them  were  on  the  eve  of  removing 
to  Halifox,  to  prosecute  the  business  there,  ond  were 
only  deterred  by  a  letter  ^     -  Lafayette  declaring  that 
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Frmnco  would  abate  her  dutiei  upon  oil.  The  little  Ul- 
anu  of  Nantucket  i«  tlie  great  lieari  of  these  litheries. 
A  tond-liar,  laiU  Mr.  Jeltenon,  ilfteen  niilei  long  and 
three  broad,  capable  by  it*  axrioulture  of  maintaining 
twenty  faniiUea,  omployed  in  theu  lislieriei,  before  the 
Bavolution,  batween  6  and  6000  men  and  boy-,  and 
contained  in  ita  only  liarbor  140  Tcniela.  In  agricul- 
ture, then,  they  have  no  resource,  and  if  tliat  of  their 
fiiherios  can  not  Im  punued  from  their  own  habitation*, 
it  i(  natural  vhey  ihould  seeli  otbera  from  which  it  can 
be  followed,  and  principally  thoae  whcro  they  will  find 
a  aameneia  of  language,  religion,  laws,  habits,  and  kin- 
dred. 

In  1803  Mr.  Hnger  stated  to  Congress  in  his  report, 
that  it  would  seem  the  cod  t?8heries  had  gained  ground 
since  the  Kevolulion,  but  that  the  whale  lishrries,  on 
the  contrary,  had  been  for  soma  time  past  on  the  de- 
cline. The  war  of  1812  was  most  disastruiix  to  the  Osb- 
•rmen,  but  they  soon  afterward  recovered  their  pros- 
parity,  and  on  the  first  of  January,  1^44,  we  had  644 
vessels  engaged  at  sea,  of  the  value,  including  catdi- 
ings,  of  t27,7ti4,000.  On  tho  lirsl  of  January,  184U, 
there  were  080  ships,  84  brigs,  21  schooners,  And  1 
sloop;  tonnage  238,149 j  manned  by  about  20,000  sea- 
men and  officers,  consuming  over  three  million  dollars 
annually  of  American  produce.  Proceeds  of  whale  llsh- 
eries  $9,000,000  per  luinmn,  of  which  only  (2,000,000 
are  re-exported. 

In  1844,  Mr.  Grionell  stated  in  Congress : 

•'  This  fleet  of  whaling  ships  Is  Urger  th»n  ever  pursued  the 
businns  before,  Commerelil  history  furnishes  no  oecount 
of  any  parallel.  The  voyages  of  those  engaged  In  tho  sperm 
fishery  kvenge  three  and  a  half  years ;  they  search  every  sea, 
and  often  crulaa  three  or  four  months  with  a  man  at  each 
ma^t-bead  on  the  look-out,  without  the  cliuering  sight  of  a 
whale.  They  are  hardy,  honcxt  and  patriotic,  and  will,  as 
they  did  In  the  last  war,  stand  by  their  country  when  In  dan- 
|er;  they  wlU  man  oar  ships,  and  figlit  our  battles  on  tho 
oeean." 

Hr.  Clayton  remarked  !i  February,  184G: 

*•  We  have  at  this  time  a  oorameree  of  2,417,000  tons  of  ship- 
ping, England  has  2,420,000  tons;  so  that  we  are  nearly,  nay, 
it  Is  my  opbiton,  we  are  completely  on  a  par  witli  her.  I 
doubt,  sir,  whi'thcr  England  has  a  greater  commercial  mariuo 
or  greater  Interests  to  protect.  We  have  more  than  700  whale 
ships  In  the  Pacific,  an  extenstve  Indian  rommerre  and  a  great 
and  dally  growing  commerce  w'th  (.'hina."— Uuowne's  Whal- 
ing Cruise  and  Ilittory  o/tlu  Whaling  t'iMhery,  1840,  p.  SSO. 

At  the  close  of  the  last  century  there  were  many 
causes  which  tended  to  add  a  vast  importance  to  the 
commerco  of  the  United  States.  For  several  years  this 
commerce  aijoyed  unparalleled  and  almost  immeas- 
nred  prosperity.  Scan  '.  admitted  into  tho  family 
of  nations,  we  found  the  whole  civilized  world  engaged 
in  the  fiercest  and  most  sanguinary  contlict.  A  wise 
and  indeed  "masterly"  neutrality  was  of  course  the 
true  policy  of  the  nal'  i.  Tho  carrying  trade  of  the 
world  fell  at  once  int^  ur  hands.  Wc  supplied  the 
mother  countries  will  .he  products  of  their  own  colo- 
nies. The  East  and  West  Indies  alike  were  opened  to 
our  shipping.  Their  rich  products  tilled  our  ware- 
houses, supplying  consumption  and  ro-export.  Pros- 
perity such  as  this,  however,  was  fated  to  bo  brief.  The 
conflicting  powers  sacriticcd  every  thing  to  their  mutu- 
al hatred,  and  minded  little  the  rights  of  a  nation  they 
had  not  even  learned  to  respect.  Protestation  ended 
in  war,  and  tho  rights  of  our  sailors  were  established  on 
every  sea.  With  tho  return  of  peace  in  Europe,  the 
carrying  trade  departed  rapidly  from  us. 

In  1791  the  king  and  council  of  England  admitted 
American  unmanufactured  goods,  except  fish,  oil,  blub- 
ber, whale  fins,  certain  naval  stores,  etc.,  into  Britain 
•t  the  same  duties  as  British  American  produce.  The 
treaty  of  commerco  of  1794  between  the  two  govern- 
menu  was  a  reciprocity  one,  both  parties  binding  thcm- 
•elves  to  impose  no  greater  restrictions  upon  each  oth- 
er than  they  imposed  upon  others.     This  treaty  regu- 


lated our  East  India  commerce,  then  newly  opened  and 
promising  a  great  extension. 

From  1790  until  1797  Pennsylvania  continued  lar^ie- 
ly  tlie  greatest  exporter  in  the  Union.  In  1791  SomiIi 
Carolina  occupied  the  third  rank.  In  1797  New  York 
for  the  first  time  took  a  leading  position,  which  slio  has 
ever  after  maintained.  The  first  exports  of  Temieesco 
and  Mississippi  date  from  18C1,  those  of  Kentucky  and 
Indiana  from  1H02,  of  M'chigan  1808,  Orleans  Territory 
1804,  and  Ohio  1800.  This  we  shall  see  more  partic- 
ularly hereafter.  It  is  sufilcient  now  to  indulge  tho  re- 
flections which  the  facts  before  us  so  naturally  awaken. 
Mysterious  have  been  the  changes.  Old  age  and  pre- 
mature decay  have  fallen  upon  cities  once  famous  for 
thuir  trade ;  and  tho  quays,  where  tho  flags  of  all  na- 
tions floated,  have  come  nt  last  to  bo  comparatively 
deserted.  We  look  around,  and  there  have  started  up 
others  like  mature  creations,  full  of  vigor  and  stalwart 
even  in  their  infancy.  How  hardly  can  reason  realize 
that  these  wondrous  changes  are  not  all  the  pictures  of 
a  fertile  imagination.  Whoro  is  placed  Virginia  now, 
that  mother  of  states,  who  in  17U9  exported  to  forciitn 
lands  four  times  as  much  aa  New  York  }  and  where  is 
Carolina,  whose  exports  at  the  same  time  doubled  those 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  together,  and  were 
equal  to  five  times  those  of  all  New  England  ?  If  trade 
grow  to  colossal  stature,  its  proud  empire,  hastens  alto 
to  swift  decay. 

Tho  dilBcultics  which  boset  our  commerce  in  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century,  when  the  rival  hos- 
tile powers  of  Euro|>e,  Jealous  of  our  prosperous  neu- 
trality, strained  every  nerve  to  involve  us  in  tlieir  dis- 
putes, will  b«  called  to  mind  by  every  one  familiar  witli 
history.  We  were  made  the  victims  of  the  policy  and 
arts  of  these  nations,  and  even  as  early  as  1793  their 
depredations  upon  our  commerce  were  cuusiderablc. 
In  five  months  alone  of  that  year  it  was  stated  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  that  (tx  hundrtd  A  merican  vttnU  were 
seized  or  detained  In  British  porta  for  alleged  viulations 
of  orders  and  decrees  claimed  as  principles  under  the 
law  of  nations.  These  aggressions  u|>on  our  rights 
were  long  and  extensively  practiced,  as  tho  following 
table  will  ojihibil: 

Seizures  or  Amexioam  Vessels  rsou  1S03  to  1SI>, 

By  the  British 917 

lly  the  French 868 

lly  the  Neapolitan « 

lly  the  Danish  tribunals 70 

Total  vessels .155 

And  this  at  a  time  when  we  were  at  peace  with  all 
the  nations  on  earth !  Indemnity  for  these  spoliations 
has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  treaties;  among  oth- 
ers, that  of  England  in  1794,  France  1803,  and  Spain 
in  the  Florida  treaty  of  1819.  But  this  whole  period, 
so  interesting  in  our  annals,  deserves  a  minute  survey. 

On  the  conquest  of  Prussia  in  1806,  Bonaparte  con- 
ceived the  itleu  of  crushing  the  maritime  power  of  Brit- 
ain, by  prohibiting  all  the  world,  in  his  famous  litrlin 
Decree,  front  conducting  any  trade  with  her  or  her  nu- 
merous dependencies.  The  retaliatory  British  orders 
in  Council  followed  at  once,  and  all  countries  in  the 
world  connected  in  any  way  >>ith  France,  or  opposed 
to  England,  were  declared  to  ba  under  precisely  tlie 
same  restraints  as  if  actually  Invested  in  strict  IJloek- 
ade  by  British  forces.  Incensed  by  so  unexpected  and 
ruinous  a  measure,  Napoleon  issued  the  niciiiorilile^/i- 
lan  Decree,  making  lawful  prize  of  all  vessels  submit- 
ting at  any  time  or  in  any  way  to  British  search  or  tax- 
ation. It  was  natural  that  these  illegal  and  unauthor- 
ized proceedings  should  excite  tlie  utmost  interest  and 
concern  in  the  United  States  so  materially  and  even 
vitally  alfectcd  by  them.  We  protested  in  vain.  The 
administration  recommended  as  tho  sole  remaining  al- 
ternative of  peace  an  embargo,  which  Congress  adopted 
in  1807.  This  measure  tho  commercial  interests  warm- 
ly opposed  as  ruinous  to  them,  and  memorials  were  for- 
wai'ded  from  many  quarters  praying  for  its  repeal.    To 
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IheM  it  w«i  replied  by  government,  "  The  embargo,  by 
Iwiching  foreljjn  iiatioiii  the  value  of  American  com- 
merce and  proJuctioni,  wiU.inspira  tbeni  with  a  dispo- 
lilioii  to  practice  Justice.  They  de|)eiid  upon  this  coun- 
try for  articles  of  Drat  necessity,  and  Tor  raw  materials 
to  lupi'ly  their  manufactures."  Such  a  view  of  the 
miltiT,  however,  did  not  occur  to  tho  mind  of  Napo- 
leon, «l>o  r«i;nrdud  the  embargo  aa  greatly  favoralilc 
to  Krnncc,  and  uidinK  him  in  his  warfare  against  Kn- 
„li,h  lommcrco,  "To  submit,"  said  he  to  Mr.  Liv- 
ingtton,  "to  pay  England  tho  tril>uta  she  demands, 
would  l)e  ft>r  America  to  aid  her  against  him,  and  a 
juit  ground  of  war." 

In  1800,  a  non-intrrcnune  with  Britain  anci  France 
was  »ul>«titutcd  for  tho  eml>argo,  which  the  latter  pow- 
er rt|;arded  as  such  an  evidence  of  hostility  as  to  Just- 
ify her  in  proceeding  at  unco  to  condemn  millions  of 
Asicrican  property  as  lawful  prize. 

Tho  Congress  of  1810  determined  upon  tho  admis- 
jion  of  the  commercial  vessels  of  the  powers  abovc- 
naineil,  if  the  act  were  preceded  by  a  revocation  of  their 
hottilo  and  arrogant  decrees.  The  Trench  government 
pretended  to  close  in  at  once  with  the  proposal,  but  it  was 
nearly  one  year  later  before  lier  repealing  ordinance  was 
officially  promulgated,  ovidencinj;  a  disposition  on  the 
n.rt  of  Napoleon  to  play  with  us  in  bad  fuith,  and  tc 
turn  the  game  at  any  time  to  his  advantage — so  hu- 
iDJliatiiig  to  our  pride  arc  the  events  of  tliis  entire  era. 
With  Kngland  it  was  long  doubtful  what  relationship 
He  nilKlit  i'X|)ect  to  sustain.  Hostile  and  peaceable 
alternately,  according  to  licr  caprices  or  her  interests, 
ibe  bad  provol<ed  in  American  minds  r.  resentment  too 
deep  to  lie  subdued,  and  forbearance  longer  was  regard- 
ed a  crime.  The  Orders  of  Council  remaining  in  force, 
and  the  aggressions  increasing  daily,  a  non-intercourse 
Id  cf  tirli/  dai/t  was  resorted  to,  the  prelude  only  to  a 
solemn  declaration  of  tear.  Then  was  tho  hour  of  se- 
vere retribution,  and  then  was  tho  national  honor  and 
dii;uity  uf  America  triumphantly  vindicated  ! 

Commerce  oftAf  United  States  ainct  1812. — This  has 
been  on  era  of  prosperity  and  rapid  advance,  and  the 
grest  powers  of  the  civilized  world  seem  to  have  real- 
ized for  onco  tue  rich  benefits  of  a  prolonged  armis- 
tice, or,  if  another  expression  be  preferred,  a  protract- 
ed, and  we  hope  permanent  peace.  In  commercial 
null,  the  United  States  of  America,  subordinate  to  Urit- 
lia  only,  ond  having  outstripped  all  tho  world  else,  is 
prepared  to  sharo  a  divided  sceptre,  until  that  sceptre 
cin  he  wielded  alone  by  her  hand,  and  tho  empire  of 
the  Kos  be  transferred  to  her  keeping. 

The  history'  of  our  trade  for  tho  last  thirty  years  has 
material  enough  for  many  more  pages  than  we  can  allot 
to  it,  even  with  the  greatest  condensation.  Tho  period 
hia  teen  celebrated  by  an  approach  to  a  more  liberal 
ii4miatit>nalil!f,  tni  a  reciprocity  something  else  than  in 
niroe.  The  progress  in  the  last  year  or  two  has  been 
most  strongly  marked  toward  that  ultimatum,  in  the 
minda  of  every  lover  of  truth  and  of  human  advance- 
ment, icrccived  lirst  by  Lord  Bacon,  and  al)ly,  though 
imperfectly,  presented  by  his  followers — comnj^roe  un- 
ftUtrtdas  the  tcindi  that  tcajl  it — free  religion,  free  gov- 
I'mment,  free  press,  free  traffic — freedom  every  where, 
aud  in  every  righteous  thing  throughout  all  the  world ! 
When  shall  nations  sacrifice  their  foolish  jealousies, 
and  meet  each  other  on  this  high,  broad  and  Christian 
KTonnd  ?  Wo  are  no  partisan  here,  but  a  cosmopolite. 
We  advocate  a  policy  as  wide  as  the  earth,  and  as  gen- 
erous. No  single  nation  can  aiford  to  act  alone — the 
movement,  if  made  at  all,  must  be  unicertnh 

Tho  condition  of  Europe  now,  however,  argues  little 
for  the  early  triumph  of  those  principles  to  which  we  have 
been  referring.  The  latest  British,  l-Yench,  and  Aastrian 
tariRfi  have  been  restrictive,  though  in  the  case  of  the 
firtt-naned  nation  her  policy  would  appear  about  to  be 
radically  changed,  as  in  the  late  repeal  of  the  com-lhws. 
The  (icrman  states  maintain  the  exclusive  policy,  as 
do  also  tho  Spaniards  and  Portuguese.     Russia  was 


latest  in  adopting  the  restrictive  system,  Imt  we  see  by 
her  last  tariff  some  evidences  of  Improv  nt,  which 
neither  Sweden  nor  Denmark  fumishet.  I'he  dntiet 
of  tha  Italian  states  have  been  generally  moderate,  ex- 
cept for  Rome  and  Naples,  and  we  recognize  a  great 
improvement  in  these  in  the  Into  tariff  of  his  Iloltnen 
the  Pope.  The  commercial  system  of  Holland  is  the 
most  liberal  in  all  Europe,  but  the  South  American 
states  appear  to  be  governed  by  the  same  spirit  as  that 
which  dictated  the  policy  of  Spain. 

In  1824,  Great  Britain  seemed  desirous  of  removing 
in  some  degree  her  restrictions  upon  the  navigation  of 
other  powers.  She  entered  into  reciprocity  treaties 
with  many  of  them,  and  in  this  was  soon  after  imitated 
by  the  United  States,  in  the  treaties  of  1826-6-8-9  with 
Central  America,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hanse  Towns, 
Prussia,  Brazil,  Austria,  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  Mex- 
ico, Kuseia,  Venezuela,  Greece,  Sardinia,  Nethcrlandt, 
Hanover,  and  Portugal.  Wc  also  entered  into  similar 
but  limited  reciprocity  treaties  with  France  In  1822, 
continued  afterward,  and  with  England  in  1821, 1825, 
and  1833,  and  a  full  reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  in 
1854.  These  treaties  were  arranged  bj'  Mr.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  Commerce,  into  three 
classes. 

1.  Those  securing  mutual  privileges  of  export  and 
import  of  produce,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  stipulating  powers,  transported  in  their  awn  ves- 
sels, without  dixcrimination  on  tonnage. 

2.  Those  ])roviding  for  a  levy  of  duties  not  less  favor- 
able upon  the  tonnage  of  .'.ther  than  bre  Isvied  upon 
the  tonnage  of  other  powers. 

3.  Those  requiring  equality  of  port  charges. 
For  statistics  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  Statei, 

see  article  Uniteu  States. 

Commercial  Policy  of  the  United  Statu. — The  United 
States  have,  since  tlio  very  commencement  of  their  ex- 
istence as  on  independent  government,  ever  been  will- 
ing and  ready  to  reciprocate,  to  tho  fullest  extent  and  in 
the  most  liberal  spirit,  all  privileges  and  favors,  wheth- 
er of  navigation  or  commerce,  extended  to  their  flag  by 
foreign  nations.  To  this  end,  and  in  order  to  antici- 
pate tho  usually  dilotory  process  of  treaty  negotiations, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  is  vested,  by  act  of 
Congress,  with  authority  to  issne  his  proclamation 
granting  to  the  vessels  of  foreign  nations  equal  and 
similar  privileges  and  favors  to  those  extended  to  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of  such  foreign 
nations,  on  receiving  official  notice  thereof  from  the 
occredited  agents  of  such  governments. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations  are  ad- 
mitted, under  the  provisions  of  law,  treaties  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  or  conventions,  into  the  ports 
of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  American 
vessels,  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own 
or  any  other  country ;  Argentine  Confederation,  Aus- 
tria, Belgium,  Brazil,  Chill,  Denmark,*  Ecuador, 
Great  Britain,  Greece,  New  Granada,  Guatemala, 
Honover,  Hnnse  ToAvns  (Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Lu- 
bcc),  Mecklcniiurg-Schwerin,  Netherlands,  Oldenburg, 
Peru,  Prussia,  Russia,  San  Salvador,  Sardinia,  Sweden 
and  Norway,  Tuscany,  Two  SicilioSjf  Venezuela. 

Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations,  with 
which  the  United  Stale:  have  reriprocal  treaties  on 
tho  footing  of  tho  "most  favored  nations,"  or  with 
whom  reciprocity  exists,  are  admitted  Into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  on  the  same  terms,  aa  re f peels  tonnage 
ornangation  duties,  os  vessels  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own  or  any  other 
country :  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Muscat,  Otto- 
man Empire,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

*  The  treaty  t>etwecn  the  t'nttcd  States  and  Denmailc  ex- 
pired ou  the  14th  day  of  April,  1866. 

t  Dy  decree  of  Ueccmlwr  13,  18M,  equality  with  the  na- 
tional flag  Is  otferod  by  the  government  of  tlie  Two  Sicilies  t« 
the  roitfc'ls  of  such  nntloiis  as  rerlprnrate  the  iavor.  Tbia 
equality  applies  to  tho  direct  and  Indirect  trade. 
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LEADING  EVENTS  OF  A  CUMMERCIAL  CHARACTER 
IN  Til"  lOTH,  17TH,  18111,  AND  lUTU  CENTLKlliS. 

Sixteenth  Century. — 15U3.  The  Portuguese  coniniaiul- 
er  Albuquerque,  on  his  way  to  India,  discovered  Zan- 
zibar.— 1504.  Death  of  Isabella,  Queen  of  Spain,  and 
friend  of  Columbus,  November  2U,  x.  63.  Columbus 
returned  from  bis  fourtli  and  last  voyafje.  The  Vene- 
tians, jealous  of  the  new  Indian  trade  of  the  Portu- 
guese, incite  the  manitlulies  of  Egypt  to  commence 
hostilities  against  them. — 1505.  Francesco  de  Almeira, 
Portuguese  viceroy,  established  factories  along  the  coast 
of  Malabar,  and  his  fleets  interrupted  tlie  coinmercc 
of  Egyptians  and  Venetians.  —  1500.  The  sugar-cane 
brought  to  Ilispaniola  from  the  Canaries.  The  (jrecit 
Hurry,  tlie  tirst  sliip  of  the  English  navy,  built. — 1507. 
Margaret  of  Savoy,  governess  of  the  Netherlands,  con- 
cluded a  commercial  treaty  with  England.  Portu- 
guese settlements  formed  on  Ormus  by  Albuquerque, 
and  '  ''eylon  by  Ahueida.  Madagascar  visited  l>y 
Tristui.  TAcunlia. — loOi).  The  Venetians  recover  Pad- 
ua, and  rise  again  in  power.  Diogo  Columbus  (sou  of 
Christopher)  governor  of  Spanish  America. 

1510-1.')20.  — The  Portuguese  established  themselves 
at  .';  .lacca  (i5U),  which  becomes  the  centre  of  tlioir 
trade  with  the  neighboring  islands  ai-.d  with  China. — 
1513.  Vasco  Nunez  dc  llalboa  cro!<ses  the  Isthmus  uf 
Darien,  and  reaches  the  Pucitic. — l.')I."j.  The  Hio  de  la 
Plata  discovered  by  Juan  IJiaz  do  Sotis. — 1510.  Uenth 
of  Eerdinend  of  Spain,  January  23,  .♦;.  01. — 1^17.  The 
Portuguese  trade  with  China  at  Jlacao.  Negro  slaves 
brouglit  to  Ilispaniola.  The  sweating  sickness  (cold 
plague)  raged  in  Loudon. — 1518.  Silveyra  opens  the 
Portuguese  trade  with  Uengal. — 1511).  Fernando  Cortez 
attacked  Mexico.  Fernando  de  Mugelhaens  sailed  on 
liisexpedition  to  the  Pacific,  and  having  passed  through 
the  .Straits  now  bearing  his  name,  discovered  the  La- 
drones  and  Philippines,  and  was  murdered  by  the  iia- 
tivcs. — P20.  Cortez  took  the  City  of  Jle:  ico. 

15-'1-1J30.— After  the  death  of  Magclhaens  (1521), 
Cano  conducted  the  squadron  f  the  Moluccas,  und  (in 
1522)  returned  to  Seville,  \ia  Cape  of  Good  Hope; 
having  concluded  the  tirst  circumnavigation  of  the 
globe,  in  1151  days. — 1521.  First  discovery  of  Peru,  by 
Pi/.arro  and  Almagro. 

1531-1510. — Porto  Bidlo  and  Cartagena  (Spanish 
Main)  founded  in  15.>2. — Mines  of  Zacatecas  discover- 
ed.— 1533.  Cortcz  cumiucred  Cuzco  and  Quito,  thr> 
cajiitals  of  Peru.  — 1531.  The  Sound  o|)ened  to  the 
Netherland  mercliants.  Canada  discovered  by  Car- 
tier. — 1535.  The  use  of  tobacco  lirst  known  in  lOuropo. 
— 1530.  Final  subjugation  of  Peru;  discovery  of  Col  • 
fornia  by  Cortez. — 1537,  Con(iuest  of  Now  Granada. — 
1540.  Cherry-trees  brougut  from  Flanders  and  planted 
in  Kent,  England. 

1541-1550. — The  Portuguese  admitted  (1542)  to  trade 
with  Japan. — 1543.  Death  of  Copernicus  :  he  deferred 
until  his  la.s  'ays  the  pulilication  of  his  ;j;reat  work, 
Dc  Orbium  Calestium  Iteiulnliiinibus. — 1545.  Discovery 
of  the  mines  of  Potosi. — iJlt!.  IJalo  of  iiifrest  in  En- 
gland (ixed  at  10  per  cent.  (,37  Henry  VI 11.). — 15IN. 
Introduction  of  the  orange-tree  from  China  into  Port- 
ugal 

155l-I5(iO. — The  London  Steelyard  Company  (the 
tirst  commercial  company  established  in  England,  1232) 
deprived  (1551)  of  their  privileges. — 1.>(2.  All  loans  at 
usury  declared  illegal,  and  suiijcct  to  forfeiture  in  En- 
gland. The  King  of  Franco  (Henry  II.)  prohibits  the 
c>!port  of  money. — 1568.  The  Salters'  Company,  Lon- 
don, established. — liiCO.  Ordinary  rale  of  interest  at 
.\iilwerp,  12  per  cent.;  and  fixed  at  tlie  same  rate  in 
tjeri.iany,  Flanders,  and  Spain,  by  Charles  V.  bourse 
cstaldishcd  at  Antwerp. 

1501-1570.— MercliantTaiIor8'Scliool,Lon(lon(15i;i), 
institutod.— 1501.  The  Manillas,  ceiled  by  Portugal  to 
Spain,  received  the  name  of  the  Philippines. — 1507. 
The  lioyal  ICxchange,  London,  founded  by  Sir  Thomas 
Greabam,  September  7.     Caraccaa,  in  Venezuela,  built 


by  the  Spaniards. — 1568.  Some  ships,  convoying  monov 
from  Spain  to  the  Duke  of  Alva,  are  detained  by  Queen 
Elizabeth  at  Southampton  and  Plymouth. — 1569.  LuU 
de  Atalde  revives  the  waning  power  of  Portugal  in 
India.  Drawing  of  the  tirst  English  lottery. — 1570, 
The  Koyal  Exchange,  London,  opened  by  Queen  Eliza, 
beth. 

1571-15S0.-r-Rate  of  i.iterest  limited  in  England  to 
10  per  cent. — 1571,  Large  accunmlations  of  gold  from 
America.  Manilla  built  (1573),  and  made  the  scat  of  a 
Spanish  viceroy. — 1676.  The  plague  devastated  Italy. 
70,000  died  at  Venice.     Martin  Froliisher  sailed,  June 

II,  to  seek  a  northwest  passage;  failed,  and  returned, 
— 1577.  Drake  commenced  his  voyage  round  the  worW, 
November  15. — 1578.  The  Norwegians  attempted  to 
interrupt  the  English  commerce  with  Archangel.  Culi. 
fornia  explored  by  Drake.  F'irst  colony  ]dniitcil  in 
Virginia,  by  Gilbert.  Tulips  introduced  into  Knitland. 
— 157U.  Queen  ICIizabetb  entered  into  a  treaty  of  coni- 
nierce  with  the  Sultan,  and  established  the  Turkey 
Company.  — 1580.  Drake  returned  from  his  voyage 
November  3 ;  the  order  of  knighthood  conferred  upon 
him, 

].")»1-1590. — Correction  of  the  Calendar  by  Gregory 

III,  (1582)  ;  October  5th  made  the  15th,— 1583.  (Juec'n 
Eli/.alicth  claimed  the  sovereignty  of  NewfomKllmid 
and  fortilied  St.  John's. — 1584.  Italeigh  conducted  a 
second  colony  to  Virginia. — 1585.  Drake  and  Fro- 
bisher,  with  a  powerful  tieet,  attacked  the  Spauisli  .sol- 
tlenicnts  in  the  West  Indies.  Davis  explored  tlio 
northeast  coast  of  America.  Coaches  first  ur  .;d  in  En- 
gland.— 1580.  Success  of  Drake  in  Ilispaniola,  San  l)o. 
niingo,  and  Florida.  Potatoes  and  tobacco  introdiicej 
into  England.  Cavendish  sailed  on  his  expedition.— 
I587,  The  Scottish  Parliament  (James  VI.)  adopted  10 
per  cent,  as  the  maximum  rate  of  interest, — l.')t<8.  The 
SpuiiLsh  armada  sailed  from  Lisbon  May  29,  entered 
tbo-English  channclJuiy  19,  and  was  defeated.  Lord 
ISurleigh  established  the  lirst  newspaper.  The  tjit/iUli 
Mercury. — 1589,  Cavendish  returned  with  great  v  callh, 
taken  from  the  .Spanish  settlements  during  Iih  vciyagc 
round  the  world.  The  stocking  frame  iiiventi'd  by 
Kev,  William  Lee,  of  Cambridge, — 1590.  The  first  pa- 
per-mill in  ICngland  established  by  John  Spillnmn,  al 
Dartford,  in  Kent. 

1591-1000. — English  ships  pursued  the  wlialo-fislicry 
(1591)  at  Capo  lireton.  Telescopes  improved  and 
brought  into  general  notice  by  Janscn,  of  Middle- 
burg. — 1593.  Whalebone  first  used  in  England. — ISM. 
The  Falkland  Islands  discovered  by  Hawkins. — 1595, 
Oranges  first  known  in  England. — 1698,  Whule-fishcry 
commenced  at  Spitzbergcn. — 1000.  The  ICnglish  East 
India  Company  enlablished. 

Serenleenlh  Cintunj. — 1001-1010. —  Debate  on  mo- 
nopolies (1001),  defended  by  Francis  Ilacon — aliolislicd 
by  Queen  F^Iizalieth.  The  first  F^nglish  factories  cs- 
tablishud  on  the  Malabar  coast. — 1001.  The  rate  of 
interest  in  F'rance  (Henry  IV.  and  .Sully)  fixed  nt  (!{ 
per  cent. — 1002.  Artichokes  introduced  Into  England 
from  Holland ;  Asparagus  from  Asia ;  Caulitlower 
from  Cyprus. — 1004.  The  plague  raged  violently  in 
London. — 1000.  ICnglish  companies  chartered  for  set- 
tlements in  Virginia.  The  French  establlslied  tliom- 
sclves  in  Canada.  New  Holland  discovered  liy  the 
Dutch. — 1008,  Hudson  cxjilores  the  bay  now  known 
us  Hudson's  Hay.  Quebec  built.— 1009.  Many  Pnn- 
tans  left  England  for  Virginia,  with  Sir  Thomas  daH's 
and  Sir  (i.  Somers — the  latter  driven  to  the  Itcnniidas 
(or  Seniors'  Islands).  The  Dutch,  by  levying  heavy 
tolls  at  the  month  of  the  .Scheldt,  transfer  the  roin- 
merce  of  Antwerp  to  Amsterdam  and  Kotterdam.  Cop- 
per coin  first  issued  by  the  Mint,  London.  Armistice 
of  twelve  years  concluded  between  Spain  and  the  t'nit- 
ed  Provinces.— 1010,  liatavia  settled  by  the  Dutch  on 
the  island  of  Java.  The  invention  of  the  thermometer 
ascribed  to  Fra  Paulo,  to  Sanctorio,  and  to  Drebbcl  of 
Alkmaar. 
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1611-1620.— The  United  Provinces  obfoined  (1612) 
fiiiii  the  Turks  advantageous  terms  in  their  commerce 
in  the  levant.  —  1G13.  Knglish  factories  cstablislied 
at  Surat,  in  India,  and  at  Uombroon,  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  'I'I'O  buccaneers  noted  on  the  coasts  of  America. 
„lt;il.  Logorithms  invented  by  Lord  Napier. — 1616. 
Coll'ee  in  use  at  Venice. — 1616.  Uaffln  e.xplored  the 
bay  to  wliicli  liis  name  was  given. — 1618.  First  voy- 
aj;e  of  the  Danes  to  India,  and  settlement  at  Trauque- 
bar.  I'atcut  granted  for  a  iire-engine  for  raising  bal- 
last and  water,  nearly  on  the  principle  of  the  steam- 
eiriiio.  — 1620.  Sillc  first  manufactured  in  England. 
Plymouth  colony  settled. 

1021-16:!O. — The  conquests  of  the  Dutch  commenced. 
First  perniauent  settlement  on  Manhattan  Island  (16:21) 
bv  the  I'utcli.  Tlie  colony  at  Nova  Scotia  (1622)  set- 
tlcJ  hy  "'"  Scotch. — 1624.  The  rate  of  interest  in  lin- 
elaiul  reduced  to  8  per  cent.  (21  James  I.),  and  in 

Scotland  in  1C32 1625.  The  culture  of  silk  commenced 

in  Virginia. — 1626.  French  soltlements  at  Senegal  and 
iluvaii.t.— 162".  Success  of  the  Dutch  admiral,  Uein, 
ill  brazil;  Ussequibo,  in  Guyana,  founded  by  him. 

1(!31-1610. — Charles  I.  revived  monopolies,  sold  pat- 
ents and  privileges  to  new  companies,  and  imposed  a 
stamp  on  cards. — 1632.  A  colony  of  Catholics,  mider 
Lord  Baltimore,  settled  in  JIaryland,  The  Dutch  ac- 
Huiri'd  the  island  of  St.  Eustatia. — 1634.  Writ  for  levy- 
in;'  shi|)-inoncy  in  England.  The  Dutcli  took  Curacoa. 
—I'o'M).  Proclamation  in  England  against  backncy- 
coachcs  .standing  in  the  M  reels.  Uuadaloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique appropriated  by  France. — 1637.  Tlio  levy  of 
sliip-nioncy  u..,)opular. — 1640.  Ship-money  voted  to  be 
illegal. 

lGll-1650. — Tasman  discovered  Van  Diemen's  Land 
(lOri),  and  named  it  in  honor  of  the  Dutch  governor  of 
llatavia. — 1613.  Cayenne  colonized  by  the  French.  Van 
UicmiMi  .sent  I)e  Vries  and  Schaep  to  explore  the  ocean 
north  of  Japan. — 1645.  Tlio  greater  part  of  Candia  con- 
quercil  by  the  Turks. — 1647.  Huygens  invented  and 
applied  the  pendulum  to  clocks.  —  1G50.  The  Dutch 
look  possession  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

liijl-KidO. — Quarrel  between  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  (lllol)  about  the  right  of  fishing:  the  niassocre 
atAniboyna;  and  colonial  encroachments.  liatc  of  in- 
terest roilui'cd  by  the  Kump  Parliament  to  G  per  cent. 
— ItiliO.  Tea  used  in  London. 

lOiJl-liiTO. — I3oml>ay  and  Tangier  ceded  to  England 
(l&i2),  and  free  trade  witli  llrazil. — 1663.  The  prolits 
of  the  KhkUsIi  Pos't-oflico  and  wine  licen.scs,  granted  to 
tlie  Duke  of  York.  The  linances,  nuinufuctnres,  com- 
merce, marine  and  colonial  system  of  France,  improved 
uniler  Colbert. — KiOo.  London  nlliicted  by  the  plague, 
April  28.— 16(>6.  Great  tire  in  London,  from  Septem- 
Ikt  2  till  September  6;  property  destroyed  valued  at 
£8,00(1,0110.-1667.  A  tax  of  twelve-pence  levied  on 
every  Ion  of  coal  brought  into  London,  January  18,  to 
aid  the  rebuilding  of  London.  The  first  stone  of  the 
iicv  Koyul  Lxchnngo  laid  (.\ugust  28)  by  Charles  II. 
I(in-lii8tt. — The  money  in  llio  Exchequer(I2th  Janu- 
ary, 1672)  seized  by  Cliorle.s  II.  Great  confusion  and 
commercial  distress  followed. — 1680.  The  publication 
of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  without  a  license  de- 
clarcil  (May  16)  to  bo  illegal  in  England. 

Itlnl-Ui'.il).— A  penny.post  lirst  cstalilished  in  Lon- 
ilou  (li'iKV)  liy  a  private  individual  named  Murray. — 
IOj*/).  IIiu  I'ope  of  Home,  by  compulsory  process,  re- 
(liiceil  ilie  rale  of  interest  on  the  pulilic  debt  from  4  to 
3  per  coul.— 1688.  Thu  Venetians  nuido  further  prog- 
ress ill  Daliiiatia. 

l(;iil-1700._C)rigln  of  the  Hank  of  England  (1694, 
SrilhAjiril),  under  William  III.  Stamp  duties  in  En- 
Klahdiiimnieiiei'd, 281  li June. — 161)5.  Comiuissiunersap- 
poiuleil  lor  building  (ireeuwich  Hospital. — 16117.  Char- 
ter (if  Hunk  of  England  reiiew-d  till  12  months'  notice. 
— 16!W.  Address  of  the  Knglish  House  of  Commons  to 
^Vjlliaiii  III.,  for  the  discouragement  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  and  the  promotion  of  the  linen,  10th  June. 


— 1699.  Czar  Peter  introduced  the  computation  of  time 
in  Kussia  by  the  Christian  era,  but  adhered  to  the  old 
style.  Dampier  explored  ;h;  "orthwest  coast  of  New 
Holland. 

Eighteenth  Century. — 1704.  The  Boston  Xews  Letter 
published — the  first  newspaper  in  the  American  colo- 
nies.— 1708.  Dank  of  England  charter  renewed,  and 
again  in  1713. — 1709.  Copyright  act  in  England,  8 
Anne. — 1710.  The  South  Sea  Company  originated,  6th 
May, 

1711-1720.— A  capital  of  £4,000,000  raised  (1711)  for 
the  South  Sea  Company. — 1711.  Kio  Janeiro  taken  by 
the  French  admiral,  Duguai  Trouin.— 1712.  The  first 
stamp  duty  on  newspapers  levied  in  England. — 1718. 
The  Clarendon  Press  established  at  Oxford,  by  the 
profits  of  the  History  of  the  Kebellion.  — 1714'.  The 
rate  of  interest  in  England  reduced  from  6  to  5  per 
cent.,  and  all  contracts  at  a  higher  rate  declared  void. 
— 1716.  John  Law  originated  his  hanking  and  Missis- 
.sippi  schemes, — 1717.  First  project  of  a  sinking  fund  for 
the  liquidation  of  the  English  national  debt.  Law  ob- 
tained extended  privileges  for  his  bank. — 1718.  Law's 
Company  declared  to  be  the  lioyal  Uank. — 1720.  The 
South  Sea  Company  Act,  passed  7th  April.  South  Sea 
stock  rose  to  890,  June  2.  Knge  for  speculative  schemes. 
Seventeen  petitions  for  joint -stock  patents  refused. 
South  Sea  bubble  burst,  ijOth  September. 

1721-1730. — The  directors  of  the  South  Sea  Com- 
pany  (1721)  taken  into  custody,  24th  January.  Aisla- 
bie,  and  otiier  members  of  Parliament  implicated,  ex- 
pelled. Wulpole,  Lord  Treasurer  and  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  2d  April.  The  estates  of  directors  of  South 
Sea  Company,  amounting  to  two  millions  sterling,  for- 
feited.— 1723.  Act  passed  to  prohibit  English  subscrip- 
tions to  the  Ostcnd  Company. — 1725.  Tumults  at  Glas- 
gow, 2oth  June,  on  account  of  the  Malt  tax. — 1726. 
Cotton  a  staple  product  of  llispaniola. — 1729.  Fire  at 
Constantinople ;  12,000  houses  and  7000  people  perish- 
ed. John  Law  died  at  Venice,  2l8t  March,  jk.  58. — 
1730.  Charter  of  the  East  India  Company  renewed. 

1731-1740. — Culture  of  silk  commenced  (ri'32)  in 
Georgia.  I'arliamentary  grant  to  Sir  Thomas  Lambc 
(1732,  April  3)  for  having  introduced  the  silk-engine, 
— 1733.  The  English  government  refused  to  join  the 
Dutch  in  stopping  the  East  India  commerce  of  the 
Danes  and  Swedes. — 1733.  The  Excise  law  proposed 
in  England,  and  abandoned  by  Walpolc.  — 1734.  En- 
glish act  passed  against  stock-jobbing.  The  new 
Hunk  of  England  buihiing  opened  5th  June,  in  Thread- 
needle  Street. — 1736.  High  tide  in  the  Thames.  West- 
minster Hall  Hooded.  Parliamentary  deliates  publish- 
ed in  the  (Unlltman's  Maga:ine. — 1740.  The  first  cir- 
culating library  in  London  established  at  132  Strand. 
Parliamentary  debates  prepared  by  Dr.  Johnson. 

1741-I7.')0.— Charter  of  Hank  of  lingland  (1742)  re- 
newed. Lord  Anson  returned  (1744)  from  his  voyage 
round  thu  world,  with  £1,200,000  in  treasure. — 1750. 
A  riot  at  I'ivorton  against  the  introduction  of  Irish 
worsted  yarns,  16th  Jaunary.  liountics  grunted,  and 
a  company  formed,  to  encourage  the  Uritish  and  wliite 
herring  and  cod  fisheries. 

1751-17(10.— An  act  of  Parliament  (1751,24  Geo.  II.) 
orders  the  Gregorian  (or  new)  stylo  to  be  used  in  (ireat 
llritain. — 1753.  Two  thousand  bales  of  cotton  exported 
by  Jamaica. — 1754.  Coinmenceme"t  of  war  between 
England  and  France,  and  military  operations  under 
Washington  in  Virginia,  etc. — 17.59.  The  liank  of  En- 
gland issued  £15  and  £10  notes,  3l3t  March. — 1760. 
Culture  of  silk  commenced  in  Connecticut. 

17(il-1770.— Opening  of  the  Duko  of  Uridgowator's 
Canal (1 761  )lietwcen  Manchester  and  Liverpool. — 1762. 
The  island  of  Cuba  siirreiulercd  to  I,ord  Albemarle  and 
Admiral  Pococke.  Martini(|<ie,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent, 
and  other  Islands  taken  from  the  French. — 1764.  First 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine  by  Walt.  Hank  of 
England  charter  renewed. — 1765.  Stump  Act  for  Amer- 
ica passed  by  the  Dritish  Parliament,  March. — 1767. 
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The  House  of  Commons  resolved  to  impose  duties  on 
various  articles  imported  into  America. 

1771-1780. — Arkwright's  second  patent  (1771)  for  his 
improvement  in  cotton  spinning.  Culture  of  sillc  com- 
menced ill  Pcnnsvlvania. — 1772.  Commercial  panic  in 
London,  caused  by  the  failure  of  Neal,  Fordyco,  & 
Company,  bankers. — 1778.  Tea  destroyed  in  Bosion 
harbor,  16th  November.  The  Governor  of  Bengal  made 
governor  of  all  the  British  settlements  in  India. — 1774. 
The  petition  of  the  Massachusetts  Assembly  to  Parlia- 
ment presented  (.lanuary)  by  Dr.  Franklin,  who  was 
tlien  removed  from  office  of  deputy  postmaster-general 
for  the  colonies.  Burke's  celebrated  speech  on  the  tea 
tax,  April  19. — 1774.  Watt,  in  partnership  with  Boul- 
ton,  founds  his  steam-engine  establishment  at  Soho. 
— 177G.  Captain  Cook  sailed  on  his  tliird  voyage. — 
1780.  Charter  of  the  first  Bank  of  North  America,  ap- 
proved by  Congress  2Gth  May. 

1781-1700. — Bank  of  England  charter  renewed,  on 
making  further  advances  to  government  of  i,".'!,00(),000. 
Xecker  published  his  financial  statement  for  France 
17«1,  and  retired  from  oflice.— 1782.  National  Bank  of 
Ireland  established.  — 1783.  Charter  granted  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland.— 1784.  The  Bank  of  New  York  char- 
tered, 9th  June. — 178t).  British  treaty  of  commerce 
with  France.— 1787.  "  Penn.sylvonia  Society  for  the  en- 
couragement of  Manufactures  and  the  useful  Arts"  fonn- 
od.  Cotton  exported  t)y  West  India  Islands.— 1789. 
Issue  of  assignats  in  France,  17th  Deceml)cr. 

1791-1800. — Vancouver's  voyage  of  discovery  (1791). 
The  buckle-makers  of  Binningham  petilloneil  Parlia- 
ment against  the  use  of  shoe-strings.  Numerous  riots 
at  Birmingham.  — 179.3.  The  first  embassador  from 
Turkey  arrived  in  I>ondon,  December  20.  Whitney's 
cotton-gin  invented  and  first  used.— 1705.  Embargo  "on 
all  Dutch  ships  in  English  ports,  2lith  .January.  Warren 
Hastings  acquitted,  23d  April.— 1797.  Suspension  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  26tli  Fcbruory.  Notes  of  £1 
and  £i  first  issued,  March  11.— 1798.  Silver  tokens 
issued  by  the  Bank  of  England,  1st  January.— 1709. 
Sugar  first  extracted  from  beet-root,  by  the  Prussian 
chemist  Achard. — 1800.  (iencral  distress  ami  riots  in 
England,  caused  by  the  high  price  of  bread,  January. 
Dispute  respecting  the  close  of  the  century.  Lalaiide 
decided  that  31st  December,  1800,  is  the  last  day  of 
the  18th  century.  Union  of  Great  Britain  and"  Ire- 
land, 2d  July.  Bank  of  England  charter  renewed  un- 
til 1833. 

NineleentA    Century.  — 1801-1810.  —  Embargo    laid 
(January,  1801)  on  all  Russian,  Danish,  and  Swedish 
vessels  in  English  ports.— 1802.  Santee  Canal,  South 
Carolina,  completed.- 180:).  I^uisiana  sold  bv  France 
lo  t!ic  United  States  for  #15,000.000.    The  first  jvrinting- 
press  in  NewSouth  Wales  established  at  Sydney.    Calo- 
. Ionia  Canal  opened  for  travel.     Trial  of  steamboat  on  ' 
iho  Seine  by  Fulton,  9th  August.     The  first  bank  in  ' 
Ohio  chartered.— 1H04.  Wilberforce's  slave-trade  bill  j 
rcjerted  by  the  House  of  Lords.     The  Code  Napoleon  I 
adopted.     Ico  first  exported  from  the  L'nitcd  Stales  lo 
llu!  West  Indies. — 180).  The  Gregorian  calendar  again 
uiloptod  in  France.  — 1«(  10.  The  Cape  of  (iood  Hopt; 
surrendered  to  the  English.     Abolition  of  the  slave- 
trade  by  English  Parliament,  lOlli  June.     The  loom  in- 
vented liy  Jacquard,  a  nicehanic  (vf  Lyons.     East  India  ! 
■  locks  opened  at  London,  4lh  August.— IK07.  Milan  de-  '• 
crees  against  English  .oininene,  llth  Noveniber.     Ful- ! 
ton's  first  voyoge  on  th^  Hudson.     The  llnuk  of  Ken- 
lucky  chartereil.     First  mamifaelory  of  woolen  rliilhs 
ill  the  United  Stales  eslablished  at"  Plltsficid,  Mass.i- 1 
chuietts.    Middlesex  Canal,  Massachusetts,  coinpleted.  ! 
-1808.   Manufacturing  districts  of  Manelicster,  etc.,  ' 
petitioned  for  peare.-IHlo.  Deaths,  bv  suicide, of  Abra- ; 
ham  Gohlschniidt,  Froncis  Baring,  and  other  English  i 
merchants. 

181 1-1H20.— English    guineas   piihlielv  nold   for    a' 
pound  notp  and  seven  shillings— 1KI1.  "m,-.  Horner's 
proposition  for  resumption  of  cash  pavinents  in  England 


rejected.  First  steamboat  built  at  Pittsburgh.— 1812. 
Serious  riots  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  Declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
States  against  England,  18th  June.  — 1814.  London 
7'ime*  first  printed  by  steam,  29th  November.— 1815. 
Veto  of  the  United  States  bank  bill  by  President  Madi- 
son. Bank  rcchartercd  for  20  years. — 181G.  The  new 
Russian  tarilT  prohibited  the  importation  of  nearly  all 
British  goods.  Bank  of  England  advanced  ii),00u,000 
further  to  government,  making  a  total  of  £14,000,000.— 
1817.  Paris  first  lighted  by  gas.  First  steamboat  from 
Now  Orleans  to  Louisville. — 1818.  First  Polar  e-tpedi- 
tion  of  Captain  John  Franklin  left  England.  Steam- 
boats built  on  Lake  Erie. — 1819.  Emigration  to  Capo  of 
Good  Hope  encouraged  by  the  British  govcrnincnl. 
The  steamship  Savannah  arrived  at  Liverpool  from  the 
United  States,  15th  July.  Commencement  of  the  sus- 
pension bridge  over  the  Blenai  by  Telford.  The  first 
bank  in  Illinois  chartered. — 1820.  Florida  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  Simlii.  Suspension  liridge  over  the 
Tweed.     First  steamer  ascended  the  Arkansas  Hivcr. 

1821-1830. — Captain  Parry's  and  Lyon's  expedition 
to  Ibo  Arctic  Ocean  left  England  30th  March,  1821. 
Bank  of  England  resumed  specie  payments.  — 1822, 
Funeral  of  Coutts,  the  London  banker,  4tb  March.  The 
first  cotton-mill  141  Lowell  erected. — 1823.  Kevival  of 
business  in  the  English  factories. — 1824.  Advance  in 
the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  in  England.  Act 
passed  for  the  Thames  Tunnel,  24th  June.  Faiinllerov 
banker,  hung  for  forgery,  80th  November.  Champlain 
Canal,  New  York,  completed. — 1825.  Panic  in  thcEii- 
glish  money  market  (December).  Failure  ofnumer- 
oils  country  bunks.  Erie  Canal  completed,  —  182G. 
Mr,  Huskisson's  free-trade  policy  advocated  in  House 
of  Commons  by  vote  of  223  to  40,  Coin  in  Dank  of 
England  reduced  to  £2,400,000,  28th  February.— 1827. 
Commercial  confidence  restored  In  ICngland,  and  em- 
ployment for  the  poor.  "  Society  for  the  Dillu.sion  of 
useful  Knowledge,"  eslablished  at  the  instance  of  I,k)iJ 
Brougham.  Union  Canal,  Pennsylvania,  coinjileled. 
tiuiiievHailroad  completed. — 1828.  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son Canal,  Sy  racuse  and  Oswego  Canal,  New  Voik,  com- 
pleted. India  rutiber  goods  manufactured  in  Connecti- 
cut.— 1829,  Increase  of  silk  manufactures  in  England 
and  reduction  of  duly  on  raw  silk.  Prize  awarded  to 
Mr.  .Stephenson  for  his  locomotive  engine  on  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Manchester  Uuilwny,  Suliseriptiou  by  Con- 
gress lo  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  May  II.  Ite- 
parture  of  Captain  Boss  on  bis  voyage  of  discovery. 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  opened,  17tli  Oelo- 
ber. — IKtO.  Opening  of  the  Liverpool  ami  Manches- 
ter Hallway,  16th  Septoinbcr.  Free  navigation  of  the 
Black  Sea  opened  to  the  United  States  by  treaty,  7lli 
-May,  Charles  X.  tied  from  Paris,  .'list  July.  West 
India  traib'  with  the  United  Slates  opened  lo  lliilish 
vessels,  Iiulependence  of  Belgium  acknowledged, 
Pennsylvania  State  Canal  finished, 

1H3I-1HI0. — Parliamentary  reform  bill  introduced  in 
1831  by  Lord  John  liussell ;  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Lord",  8lh  October,  Free  trade  convention  at  I'hiln- 
ilelphia,  October  1,  Stephen  Girard  died  2(!lli  Deceiii- 
licr,  .1:,  8(,  Insurrection  in  Jamuiea,  28lh  Deceinbcr. 
—  18.32.  Veto  of  United  States  Bank  bill  by  Pnsideiit 
Jackson,  lOlh  July.  New  tarifi' act  passed  by  Con- 
gress, ,1  uly.  Ohio  State  (;anal  fiiiishecl.  Alliuny  and 
Silieiieelady  Itailroad,  Columbia  Hailioad,  rennsylvn- 
nla  Itailroad, Noweaslle  and  FrencliloHii  Unilniail.eoni- 
plele<l.— 1833.  Ice  first  exported  to  the  East  Indies  from 
the  United  States,  18th  May.  Opening  of  the  China 
trade  lo  the  English.  East  India  Company  ehnrler  re- 
newed ;  ceased  to  bo  a  eoinnierelal  body.  Bunk  of  I'.n- 
gland  charter  renewed.  I'sury  restrictions  removed  In 
England  from  all  commercial  paper  having  less  than 
thn'c  months  to  mature.  Mr.  Clay's  larlfT  bill  passed 
bv  Congress.  Itemoval  of  the  deposlls  fmni  the  I'nit- 
.'."1  Slates  Bank,  September.— I8:M.  The  Chinese  sus- 
pend Intercourse  with  the  English  at  Caiilmi.     Tim 
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first  liank  in  Indiana  chartered.     London  and  West- 
minster Uanli  commenced  business,  lOlli  Marcli.    Keso- 
lulion  of  tlie  United  States  Senato  condemning  Prcsi- 
(lent  Jucltson  for  removal  of  deposits,  March.     Nomi- 
nation  of  Koger  B.  Taney  as  Secretary  of  the  TreaBury, 
rejected  l>y  vote  of  28  to  18.    Abolition  of  slavery  in 
llritish  West  Indies.      Ualtimore  and  Ohio  Railroad 
opened  for  travel  to  Harper's  Ferry,  Ist  December. 
Bank  of  Maryland  failed,  24th  March.— 1835.  French 
indemnity  bill  passed,  18th  April.      Ualtimore  and 
Wttsliinston  Itailroad  opened  for  travel,  23d  August, 
liank  of  Mar>land  riots  in  Baltimore,  8th  August.    Loss 
of  §'20,000,obo  by  fire  in  Now  York,  ICth  December. 
Boston  and  Providence  Railroad,  Boston  and  Worcester 
Kailroad,  completed. — 183G.  Charter  of  United  States 
Bank  expired  Marcli  4,  and  succeeded  by  Pennsylva- 
nia United  States  Bank.     Reduction  of  tlie  newspaper 
Stamp  duty  in  Knglond,  15th  September.     Failure  of 
theCoinnieVclHl  and  Agricultural  Bank  of  Ireland.   An- 
tliracito  coal  used  for  steamboats  on  North  River.     In- 
(Icpondiiucc  of  South  American  repuldics  acknowledged 
liv  Spain,  4th  December. — 1837.  Panic  in  the  London 
iiiarkct,  June.     Failures  of  Anicricon  bankers  in  Lon- 
don.    Further  modifications  of  the  usury  laws  of  Kn- 
gland.      Failure  of  banks  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
May  10.     lirand  .Junction  Railway,  Kngland,  opened 
4tli  July.     Revolt  in  Canada.     Mont  do  Pi6t6,  Lim- 
erick, established. — 1838.  Railway  opened  from  Lon- 
don to  Southampton,  17th  May.     Wreck  of  tho  Forfar- 
sli'ire, :  heroism  of  Grace  Darling,  5tl»  September.    Royal 
Kxcliange,  London,  burned,  lOtli  January.    Resumption 
of  specie  payments  in  New  York,  May.     Sub-treasury 
bill  defeated  in  Congress,  June.     United  States  K.\- 
ploring  cxpi  dition,  under  Captain  Wilkes,  left  Hamp- 
ton Koads,  '     li  August.     Imprisonment  for  debt  abol- 
ished in   ICni'hind.— 1839.   British  trodo  with  China 
stopped,  Duceniber.     Second  suspension  by  tho  banks 
at  I'liiladelphia  (lUh  Seiitembcr),  followed  by  bank  fail- 
ures in  the  South  and  West.     Western  Railroad,  Wor- 
cester to  Springfield,  opened  1st  October.    Union  Bank, 
London,  connnenced   business. — 1810.  Penny  postage 
adopted  in  Knglnnd.     Antarctic  continent  discovered 
by  Wilkes,  I'.ltb  January.     First  steam  vessel  at  Boston 
arrived  from  Kngland,  .'id  June.    First  Cimard  steamer, 
(the  lirilmiiin)  arrived  at  Boston  18ih  July;  and  the 
/lcn(/m,   17lh  August.     Fiscal   Bank   bill  vetoed   by 
President  Tyler,  liith  August.     Bankrupt  law  passed 
by  Congress,  IHih  August.     Bill  for  distribution  of 
public  lan<ls  pnssi'd  by  Congress,  23d  August.     Fiscal 
corporation   liill  vetoed  by  President  Tyler,  Oth  Sep- 
tcndicr.     Loan  of  $12,(100,000  uuthori/.cd  by  Congress. 
ISIl-lSoO.— I'ho  island  and  harbor  of  Hong  Kong 
ceded  (l^ll)  by  the  Chinese  to  Kngland.     Pennsylva- 
nia United  States  liank  failed  third  time,  5th  Febru- 
ary, and  made  nn  ossignnient  Itli  Septen\ber.     Union 
of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  10th  February.     Foreign 
trade  of  ( 'anion  suspended,  and  hostilities  « ith  the  I'.n- 
gli^h  renewed,  2l9t  May.     Canton  taken  27t!i.     Amer- 
ican docks  exported  to  England. — 1812.  Anli-corn-law 
movement  in  Parliament  by  Sir  R.  Peel.     Captain 
Wilkes  returned  from  his  exploring  expedition,  11th 
June.     ,\slil)urton  treaty  ratilicd  by  the  Senate,  20tli 
Auftnst.     British  treaty  with  China  C-'Oth  August),  by 
which  It  was  agreed  to  open  five  free  ports. — 1813.  Re- 
turn ofCaptain  Rnss  from  tho  .South  Pole,  (ith  Septem- 
ber.    Treaty  of  commerce  by  ."<ir  H.  Pottinger  with 
China,  -18-11.  Treaty  of  annexation  of  Texas  to  the 
liiilted  States  rejected  by  the  United  States  .Senate,  8th 
.lune.     Aiili-rent   riots   in    New   York,   August.      Ro- 
cliavliT  of  Hank  of  ICngland.     Magnetic  telegraph  bo- 
tweiii  lialtiiniiro  and  Washington.     Cheap  postage  act 
of  Inited  States  went  into  operation  July  1. — 1K16. 
Treaty  l)etween  United  States  and  China  ratified  by 
rnited  States  .Senate,  Kith  January.     Sir  John  Frank- 
lin left  Kngland  ifith  May  on  his  Arctic  cxpmlition. 
Anti-rorn-luw  league  at  Mnnclii'ster.    .Steamship  (Jrral 
llrUiiin  arrived  at  New  York,  lOlh  .\ugust.     Treaty  of 


annexation  of  Texas  ratified  by  United  State*  Senato, 
1st  March.  Loss  of  $0,000,000  by  fire  in  New  York 
city,  19th  July.  Peel  ministry  resigned,  11th  Decem- 
ber.— 18-16.  Oregon  treaty  between  F^ngland  and  the 
United  States  signed  in  London,  17th  July.  Second 
failure  of  the  potato  crop  in  Ireland.  Steamship  Onat 
Britain  stranded  in  Dundrum  Bay,  22d  October.  Dec- 
laration of  war  with  Mexico  by  the  United  States,  12tli 
May.  New  tariff  bill  pissed  by  Congress,  28th  July. 
Veto  of  French  spoliation  bill  by  President  Polk,  8th 
August. — 1847.  Uold  in  California  discovered.  Unit- 
ed States  ship  Jauieslowit  left  Boston  28th  March,  and 
frigate  Macedoniun,  18th  July,  with  provisions  for  relief 
of  the  Irish.  Great  commercial  distress  throughout; 
Great  Britain,  Sept.-Nov. — 1848.  Tho  State  of  Mary- 
land resumed  payment  of  interest  1st  January.  Treaty 
of  peace  between  Mexico  and  U'nitcd  States,  signed  30th 
May.  Suspension  bridge  at  Niagara  Fulls,  completed 
2yth  July.  Kdict  to  incorporate  Bank  of  France  with 
nino  branches,  27th  April.  India  rubber  life-prcserv-. 
ors  invented. — 1849.  Penny  postage  adopted  in  Pi  ussia. 
First  experiment  of  a  submarine  telegraph  at  Folk- 
stone. — 1850.  Lopez  invasion  of  Cuba.  ji;20,000  reward, 
ofl'ered  by  Parliament  for  discovery  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, 8th  March.  Collins  line  of  steamers  to  Liverpool 
commenced  operations.  Steamer  Atlantic  left  New 
Y'ork,  27th  April.  The  celebrated  Koh-i-noor  diamond, 
valued  at  $'2,000,000,  brought  to  Kngland,  July. 

1851-1858. — The  London  exhibition  opened  1851, 
Moy  1.  Contract  of  Pacha  of  ICgypt  with  Mr.  Stephen- 
son for  a  railway  from  Alexandria  to  Cairo.  Railways 
completed  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Bloscow,  Dub- 
lin ond  Gahvay.  Collins  steamer  I'acijic  arrived  in 
Liverpool,  May.  Yacht  America  won  the  race  at 
Cowcs,  22d  August.  Hudson  River  Railroad  opened 
to  Albany,  8th  October.  Dr.  Kane  returned  from  the 
(Irinnell  expedition,  October.  — 1862.  Construction  of 
French  Crystal  Palace  ordered,  February.  Expedition 
of  United  States  naval  forces  to  Japan,  March.  Dr. 
Rao  returned  from  his  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin, 
'"ebrnory.  Ship  Prince  A  Ibirt  returned  from  search  for 
Sir  John  Franklin,  7th  October. — 1853.  Trial  trip  of  tho 
caloric  steamship  AWcdsin  from  New  York  to  the  Poto- 
mac, 11th  January.  Second  Arctic  expedition  leftNew 
York,31st5lay.  American  expedition  arrived  at  Japan, 
8th  July.  Loss  of  the  steamship  llumlohlt,  5th  Decem- 
ber.— 1854.  Combined  ficetsoflCnglund  and  Franco  en- 
tered the  Black  Sea,  llth  January.  Loss  oftlio  steamer 
tian  FrciHiisco,  5tli  January.  Steamer  Cit;/  oftilasgaw 
lost,  March.  Declaration  of  war  by  Kngland  against 
Russia  ill  behalf  of  Turkey,  28th  March.  Commercial 
treaty  between  United  States  and  Japan.  French  loan 
of  250,000,000  francs,  announced  March  11,  and  Turk- 
ish loan  of  4.''-',727,'IOO.  London  joint-stock  bankers 
admitted  to  tho  clearing-liousc,  June  7.  Crystal  Palaco 
at  Sydenham,  opened  10th  June.  Bombardment  of 
San  Juan  by  shi])  Cijanc,  Litli  July.  Loss  of  steamer 
Arctic,  27th  September.  Captain  M'Clurc  ret ufns from 
Arctic  discovery,  '28ih  .September.  — 18,55.  Discovery 
ofCaptain  Franklin's  remains.  X'10,(iOO  awarded  Cap- 
tain M'Clure  by  i'arliament.  Paris  exhibition  opened 
16th  Jlny.  Submarine  telegraph  wire  laid  in  Black 
Sea.  Resistance  by  United  States  to  payment  of  Sound 
dues.  First  railroad  train  crossed  suspension  brii'';o 
at  Niagara,  14th  March.  French  loan  of  600,000,1100 
francs  taken,  ISth  January.  Suspension  of  Page, 
Bacon,  &  Company,  .\dains  &  Company,  San  Fian- 
Cisco,  22d  Feln-iiary!  Knglish  loan  of  A'l(i,"ooO,00()  taken 
by  Rothschilds,  "JOth  April.  Ships/lrcri'o  nnMlrleaft, 
Captain  Ilartstene,  left  Now  York  for  relief  of  Dr.  Kano 
anil  party. — 185i>.  Tho  Arctic  discovery-ship,  l{e>i>bite, 
was  delivered  to  the  British  authorities  at  Portsmouth, 
Ihith  December.— lH,"i7.  Trial  trip  of  the  United  States 
frigate  Aiai/ara,  2iM  April.  Suspension  of  Ohio  Lifo 
anil  Trust  Company,  New  York,  24th  August.  Suspen- 
sion of  the  banks  nt  Philadelphia,  25th  September; 
Baltimore,  etc.,  2(lth;  Now  York,  14th  October. 
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Commerce,  Code  de.  This  was  a  part  of  the 
Code  Napoleon  known  as  Let  Cmq  Codes  and  afterward 
as  /-«.«  (Six  Codes.  The  Code  de  Coniuicrce  was  pro- 
mulgated in  January,  1808.  It  was  founded  in  some 
measure  upon  the  ordonnances  of  1673-'81  of  Louis 
XIV.  On  account  of  the  many  moditications  which 
the  code  of  1805  had  undergone,  a  new  text  of  the  code 
was  promulgated  in  January,  18-11.  The  Code  de  Com- 
merce is  considered  the  best  part  of  French  legislation. 
The  institution  of  the  commercial  tribunals  has  been 
of  great  advantage  to  France,  and  has  been  adopted  in 
other  countries.  These  courts,  of  wliicli  there  are  213, 
consist  of  a  president  and  two  or  more  judges,  all  chosen 
by  the  merchants  among  themselves,  and  for  a  limited 
time :  they  are  not  paid  for  their  services,  but  tlie  f/ref- 
Jitr  or  registrar  receives  a  salary.  The  Code  de  Cum- 
merce  consists  of  four  books ;  the  first  treats  of  coni- 
mercc  in  general ;  of  the  various  descriptions  of  com- 
mercial men;  of  the  keeping  of  books;  of  companies 
and  partnerships;  of  brokers,  commissioners,  carriers, 
etc.  Tlio  second  treats  of  maritime  commerce ;  ship- 
ping; insurances;  bankruptcy,  etc.  The  third  con- 
cerns bankruptcies;  and  the  fourth  treats  of  the  com- 
mercial tribunals,  their  jurisdiction,  and  proceedings. 
By  a  law  of  Apiil,  1838,  appeals  in  matters  above  1500 
francs  (formerly  1000  francs)  are  curried  to  the  Cour 
Koyale  of  the  district. — Bohn's  Cyclopedia. 

The  French  code  is  retained  in  Khenlsh  Prussia ;  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples  with  some  few  niodilications ; 
in  the  Canton  of  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Bel- 
gium; and  formed  the  basis  of  the  code  of  Louisiana, 
suggested  or  prepared  by  the  late  Edward  Livingston. 

Commercial  Treaties.  The  lirst  treaty  of  com- 
merce iiiiide  by  England  with  any  foreign  nation,  was 
entered  into  with  the  Fleming.s,  1  Edward  I.,  127'-'. 
The  second  was  with  Portugal  and  Spain,  2  Edward 
II.,  1308.— .See  Thk.vtik.s. 

Commodore,  a  general  oHicer  in  the  navy,  invest- 
ed with  the  commund  of  u  detacluiient  of  ships  of  war 
destined  on  any  particular  enterprise,  and  his  ship  is 
distinguished  from  the  rest  of  his  scjuadron  by  a  broad 
pendant  tapering  toward  the  outer  end,  and  some- 
times forked.  The  word  is  corrupted  from  the  Span- 
ish cmneniliidoi;  whicli  signilies  both  the  superior  of  a 
monastery  and  a  knight  who  holds  a  commaiidery. 
Commodore  is  also  a  name  given  to  the  convoy  or  lead- 
ing ship  in  a  lleet  of  merchantmen,  which  carries  a 
light  in  her  top  to  guide  the  other  ships. — E.  B.  jS'cc 
Convoy. 

Companies.  In  commerce  or  the  arts  n  company 
is  a  number  of  persons  associated  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  some  conunorcial  or  industrial  undertak- 
ing. When  there  are  only  a  few  individuals  associated, 
it  is  most  oominonly  culled  a  iiijmrlwri/ ;  the  term  com- 
pany being  usually  applied  to  large  associations,  like 
the  East  India  Company,  the  Bank  of  England,  etc., 
who  conduct  their  operations  by  means  of  afonts  act- 
ing under  the  orders  of  a  board  of  directors.  Compa- 
nies have  generally  been  divided  into  two  great  ela.sscs 
—exclusive  irjoint-stockconipanies,  and  open  and  reg- 
ulated companies. 

1.  ]<xiiii>ire  or  Joint-stock  Companies. — By  an  insti- 
tution of  this  sort  is  mount  a  company  having  a  certain 
amount  of  capital,  divided  into  a  greater  or  smaller 
number  of  trnusfcrulde  shares,  maiiaged  for  the  com- 
mon advantage  of  the  shareholders  by  a  body  of  di- 
rectors chosen  by  and  responsible  to  them.  At'ter  the 
stock  of  a  company  of  this  sort  has  been  subscribed,  no 
one  can  enter  it  without  previously  purchasing  one  or 
more  shares  belonging  to  some  of  the  existing  mem- 
bers. The  partners  do  nothing  individually  ;  all  thidr 
resolutions  are  taken  in  common,  and  are  carried  into 
cfl'ect  by  the  directors  and  those  whom  they  emi)lov. 
According  to  tho  common  law,  all  l!ie  pnrfni'rs  in  "a 
joint-stock  company  arc  jointly  and  individually  lia- 
ble, to  tho  whole  extent  of  their  fortunes,  for  the  <lelil8 
of  the  company.    They  may  make  arrangements  aiuong 


themselves,  limiting  their  obligations  with  respect  to 
each  other ;  but  unless  established  by  an  authority  com- 
petent to  set  aside  the  general  rule,  they  are  all  indefi- 
nitely responsible  to  the  public, 

"  In  a  private  copartnery,  no  partner,  without  the 
consent  of  the  company,  can  transfer  his  share  to  an- 
other person,  or  introduce  a  new  member  into  the  com- 
pany. Each  member,  however,  may,  uiion  proper 
warning,  withdraw  from  the  copartnery,  and  demand 
payment  from  them  of  his  share  of  the  conuuon  stock. 
In  a  joint-stock  company,  on  the  contrary,  no  member 
can  demand  payment  of  liis  share  from  the  company ; 
but  each  member  may,  without  their  consent,  transfer 
his  share  to  another  person,  and  thereby  introduce  a 
new  member.  The  value  of  a  share  in  a  joint  stock  is 
always  the  price  which  it  will  bring  in  the  market : 
and  this  may  be  either  greater  or  less,  in  any  propor- 
tion, than  the  sum  which  its  owner  stands  credited  for 
in  the  stock  of  the  company." —  iVeallh  iif'Xations,  p.  333. 

2.  Ctilitif  <J'  Jomt-slock  Compcinies. — \\'lienever  the 
capital  required  to  carry  on  any  undertaking  exceeds 
what  may  be  furnished  by  an  individual,  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  order  to  the  prosecution  of  the  undertaking, 
that  an  association  should  be  formed.  In  all  tliosc 
cases,  too,  in  which  the  chances  of  success  are  doulit- 
ful,  or  where  a  lengthened  period  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  an  undertaking  can  bo  completed,  an  in- 
dividual, though  ready  enough  to  contribute  a  small 
sum  in  connection  with  others,  would,  generally  speak- 
ing, be  very  little  inclined,  even  if  ho  had  the  means, 
to  encounter  tho  whole  responsibility  of  such  enter- 
prises. Hence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  compa- 
nies or  associations.  It  is  to  them  that  we  are  indebt- 
ed for  those  canals  nr.d  railways  by  which  every  part 
of  tho  coimtry  is  intersected,  for  the  forinalion  of  so 
many  noble  docks  and  warehouses,  for  the  institution 
of  our  principal  banks  and  insurance  otlices,  and  for 
many  other  establishments  of  great  public  utility  car- 
ried on  by  the  combined  capital  and  energies  of  large 
bodies  niid  inilivldiials. 

3.  liranchrs  of  Induslry^for  the  Prosecution  of  which 
Joint-stock  Cmipanien  mi'j  be  aihantagcoualy  establish- 
ed.— In  order  to  insure  a  rational  prospect  of  success  to 
a  company,  the  undertaking  should  admit  of  being  car- 
ried on  according  to  a  regular  systematic  plan.  The 
reason  of  this  is  sutHciently  obvious.  The  business  of 
a  great  association  must  bo  conducted  liy  factors  or 
agents;  and  unless  it  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  admit 
of  their  duties  being  clearly  pointed  out  and  delincd, 
the  association  would  cease  to  have  ony  elt'ectual  con- 
trol over  them,  and  would  be,  in  a  great  measure,  at 
their  mercy.  An  individual  who  manages  his  own  af- 
fairs reaps  all  tho  advantage  derivalile  from  superior 
skill,  industry,  and  economy  ;  but  the  agents,  and  even 
directors  of  joint-stock  companies  labor,  in  le.ost  cases, 
entirely  or  priuclprtlly  for  the  advantage  of  otiiers;  and 
can  not  therefore,  however  conscientious,  have  the  sumo 
powerful  motives  to  act  with  energy,  prudence,  and 
economy.  "  Like,"  says  Or.  Smith,  "  the  stewards  of 
ft  rich  nmn,  they  are  apt  to  consider  attention  to  small 
matters  as  not  for  their  master's  honor,  and  very  easily 
trive  themselves  a  dispensation  from  having  it.  Nog- 
ligeiicc  and  profusion  therefoie  must  always  picvnil 
more  or  less  in  the  management  of  the  all'uirs  of  such  a 
company."  It  niso  not  unfrequontly  happens  that  they 
suffer  fi^om  the  bad  faith,  as  well  as  the  curelesuneas 
and  extravagance  of  their  servants:  the  latter  having 
in  many  instances  endeavored  to  advance  their  own  In- 
terests at  tho  expense  of  their  etn;)loyers.  Hence  the 
dllVcrent  success  of  companies  whoso  business  may  bo 
conducted  according  to  a  nearly  uuifonn  system — such 
as  dock,  canal,  and  insurance  companies,  railroad  com- 
panies, etc. — and  those  whose  business  does  not  admit 
of  being  reilnced  to  any  regular  plan,  and  where  much 
must  always  be  left  to  the  sagacity  and  enterprise  of 
those  employed.  All  purely  commercial  companies, 
trading  upon  a  joint  stock,  belong  to  the  latter  class. 
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Kot  one  of  them  has  been  able  to  withstand  the  compe- 
tition of  private  adventurers ;  they  can  not  subject  the 
agents  they  employ  to  buy  and  sell  commodities  in  dis- 
tant countries  to  any  effectual  responsibility ;  and  from 
this  circumstance,  and  the  abuses  that  usually  insinu- 
ate themselves  into  every  department  of  their  manage- 
ment, no  such  company  has  ever  succeeded,  unless 
when  it  has  attained  some  exclusive  privilege,  or  been 
protected  from  competition. 

The  Abbe  Morellct  has  given,  in  a  tract  published  in 
ITfi'J  (/iVamfn  de  la  J{(ponse  de  M.  M.,  p.  35-38),  a  list 
of  i.5  joint-stock  companies,  for  the  prosecution  of  va- 
rious branches  of  foreign  trade,  established  in  difterent 
parts  of  Kurope  since  IGOO,  every  one  of  which  had  fail- 
ed, though  most  of  them  had  exclusive  privileges 
Itlust  of  those  that  have  been  establisiied  since  the  pub- 
lication of  the  Abbe  }IIorellet's  tract  have  had  a  simi- 
lar fate.     But  notwithstanding  both  principle  and  ex- 
perience concur  in  showing  how  very  ill  fitted  a  large 
association  is  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  commer- 
cial undertakings,  there  arc  cases  in  which  they  can 
not  be  prosecuted  except  by  associations  of  this  sort, 
and  when  it  may  be  expedient  to  grant  them  certain 
peculiar  privileges.     AVhen,  owing  cither  to  the  disin- 
clination or  inability  of  government  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  those  engaged  in  any  particular  department  of 
trade,  they  are  obliged  to  provide  for  their  own  de- 
fense and  security,  it  is  obviously  necessary  that  they 
sliouUl  have  the  jiowor  to  exclude  such  individuals  as 
may  refuse  to  submit  to  the  measures,  or  to  bear  their 
due  sliare  of  the  expense,  required  for  the  common  i)ro- 
tcction  of  all.     The  Russian  Company,  the  East  India 
Company,  the  Levant  or  Turkey  Company,  and  most 
of  the  other  great  trading  tomi)nnies  that  have  exist- 
ed, seem  principally  to  have  grown  out  of  a  real  or  sup- 
posed  necessity  of  this  sort.     It  was  not  believed  that 
any  safe  or  advantageous  intercourse  could  bo  carried 
on  with  barbarous  countries  without  the  aid  of  ships  of 
war,  factories,  interpreters,  etc. ;  and  as  government 
was  nut  aide  or  willing  to  afford  this  assistance,  the 
traders  were  formed  into  companies  or  associations,  and 
vcsluil  with  such  peculiar  privileges  as  opj)cared  to  be 
nccossiiry  for  enabling  them  to  ]nosecute  the  trade  w  itli- 
outany  extrinsic  support.     "  When,"  says  Dr.  Smith, 
"a  company  of  merchants  undertake,  at  their  own  risk 
and  exi)ense,  to  establish  n  new  trade  with  some  re- 
mote and  barbarous  nation,  it  may  not  be  unreasona- 
ble to  incorporate  them  into  a  joint-stock  company,  and 
to  grant  them,  in  caso  of  success,  a  monopoly  of  the 
trade  for  a  certain  number  of  years.     It  is  the  easiest 
and  most  natural  way  in  w  liicli  the  state  can  recom- 
pense tliem  for  hazarding  a  dangerous  and  expensive 
experiment,  of  which  the  i)ublic  is  afterward  to  reap 
the  lieiielit.     A  temporary  monopoly  of  this  kind  nmy 
bo  vindicated  upon  the  sumo  principles  upon  whicli  a 
like  monopoly  of  a  new  machine  is  granted  to  its  in- 
ventor, and  that  of  a  new  book  to  its  author.    Hut  upon 
the  expiration  of  the  term,  the  monopoly  ought  cer- 
miidy  to  determine;  the  forts  and  garrisons,  if  it  was 
found  necessary  to  establish  any,  to  lie  taken  into  the 
hands  of  the  government,  their  value  to  be  paid  to  the 
company,  and  the  trade  to  be  laid  open  to  all  the  sul)- 
jcctsof  the  state." — Wmtth  ujWiitiuns,  p.  33',).     It  may 
lie  doubted,  however,  whether  it  bo  really  necessary, 
even  in  s\ich  a  case  as  that  now  mentioned,  to  cstal)- 
V\kh  a  joinl-stock  t'ompiiiii/  witli  peculiar  privileges,  and 
whether  the  same  thing  might  not  liu  more  udvanta- 
geonfly  elVected  by  the  cstabliahmont  of  an  open  or 
regulated  company. 

■I.  (ipen  or  liii/ulated  Companies.  —  Tlio  affairs  of 
sudi  ciirnpanies  or  associations  are  managed  by  direct- 
ors appointed  by  the  members.  They  do  not,  howev- 
er, pus.sess  a  <'onunon  or  joint  stock.  I'aih  imlividuul 
pays  a  fine  upon  entering  into  tliu  company,  ami  most 
commonly  an  annual  contribution:  a  duty  upplicnblo 
to  tbo  business  of  the  company  is  aUo  sometimes  charged 
upon  the  goods  imported  and  exported  from  and  to  the 


countries  with  which  they  trade.  The  sums  so  collect- 
ed are  applied  by  the  directors  to  fit  out  embassadors, 
consuls,  and  such  public  functionaries  as  may  be  re- 
quired to  facilitate  conunercial  dealings,  or  to  build 
factories,  maintain  cruisers,  etc.  The  members  of  such 
companies  trade  upon  their  own  stock,  and  at  their  own 
risk ;  so  that  when  the  fine,  or  the  sum  payable  on  ad- 
mission into  a  regulated  company,  is  moderate,  it  is  im- 
possible for  its  members  to  form  any  combination  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  their  profits  above  the 
common  level ;  and  there  is  the  same  keen  and  close 
competition  among  them  that  there  is  among  other 
classes  of  traders.  A  regulated  company  is,  in  fact,  a 
device  for  making  those  engaged  in  a  particular  branch 
of  trade  bear  the  public  or  political  expenses  incident 
to  it,  at  the  same  time  that  it  leaves  them  to  conduct 
their  own  business  with  their  own  capital,  and  in  their 
own  way.  Should,  therefore,  government  at  any  time 
refuse,  or  bo  imablc  to  afibrd,  timt  protection  to  those 
engaged  in  any  branch  of  trade  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  them  to  carry  it  on,  their  formation  into  a  reg- 
ulated companj'  would  seem  to  be  the  n\ost  judicious 
measure  that  could  be  adopted,  inasmuch  as  it  would 
obtain  for  them  that  protection  which  is  indispensable, 
without  encroaching  on  the  freedom  of  individual  en- 
terprise. The  African  and  the  Levant  companies  in 
Great  Britain,  and  some  other  branches  of  trade,  were 
for  a  long  time  conducted  by  open  or  regulated  compa- 
nies. These,  however,  have  been  recently  abolished : 
the  African  Company,  by  the  act  1  and  2  tieo.  IV.  c.  28 ; 
and  the  Levant  Company,  by  the  act  G  Geo.  IV.  c.  33. 
The  Russia  Company  still  exists. — See  Russia  Com- 

In  so  far  as  relates  to  protection,  it  may  perhaps  be 
thought,  for  the  reasons  given  by  Dr.  Smith,  that  a 
joint-stock  company  is  better  calculated  to  afibrd  it 
than  a  regulated  company.  The  directors  of  the  latter 
having.  Dr.  Smith  alleges,  no  particular  interest  in  the 
prosperity  of  the  general  trade  of  the  company,  for  be- 
lioof  of  w  hich,  ships  of  war,  factories,  or  forts  have  to 
be  maintained,  are  apt  to  neglect  them,  and  to  apply 
their  whole  energies  to  the  care  of  their  own  private 
concerns.  But  tlie  interests  of  the  directors  of  a  joint- 
stock  company  are,  he  contends,  in  a  great  measure 
identined  with  those  of  the  association.  They  have  no 
private  capital  employed  in  the  trade ;  their  profits 
must  depend  upon  the  prudent  and  profitable  manage- 
ment of  the  common  stock  ;  and  it  may  therefore,  it  is 
argued,  be  fairly  presumed  that  they  will  be  more  dis- 
posed to  attend  carefully  to  all  the  means  by  which  the 
prosperity  of  the  association  may  bo  best  secured.  On 
the  other  bond,  however,  it  is  seldom  that  the  direct- 
ors of  joint-stock  companies  stop  at  the  proper  point ; 
having  almost  invariably  attempted  to  extend  their 
commercial  dealings  by  force,  and  to  become  not  only 
merchants  but  sovereigns.  Nor  is  this  any  thing  but 
what  might  have  been  expected,  seeing  that  the  con- 
sideration and  extensive  patronage  accruing  from  such 
measures  to  the  directors  is  generally  of  far  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  a  moderate  increase  of  the  divi- 
dends on  their  stock.  Whenever  they  have  been  able, 
they  have  seldom  scrupled  to  employ  arms  to  advance 
(heir  projects;  and  instead  of  contenting  themselves 
with  shops  and  factories,  have  constructed  fortifica- 
tions, embodied  armies,  and  engaged  in  war.  But  such 
has  not  been  the  caso  with  regulated  companies.  The 
businesses  under  their  control  have  uniformly  been  con- 
ducted in  a  comparatively  frugal  and  parsimonious 
nmnner;  their  establishments  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  confined  to  factories;  and  they  have  rarely,  if 
tiver,  allowed  themselves  to  ba  seduced  by  schemes  of 
conquest  and  dominion. 

And  hence,  considering  them  as  commercial  machines, 
it  docs  not  really  seem  that  there  can  be  any  doubt  as 
to  the  superiority  of  a  regulated  over  a  joint-stock  com- 
pany. The  latter  has  the  defect,  for  which  nothing  al- 
most can  compensate,  of  •sntireli/  excluding  individual 
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etUerprite  and  compftition.  When  such  a  company  en- 
joys any  peculiar  privilege,  it  naturally,  In  pursuing 
Its  own  interest,  endeavors  to  profit  by  it,  how  injur!- 
DOS  soever  it  may  be  to  the  public,  if  it  have  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  with  any  particular  country,  or  of 
any  particular  commodity,  it  rarely  fails,  by  under- 
stocking the  home  and  foreign  marlietB,to  sell  the  goods 
which  it  imports  and  exports  at  an  artificially  enhanced 
price.  It  is  not  its  olgect  to  employ  a  comparatively 
Urge  capital,  but  to  raal<o  a  large  profit  on  a  compara- 
tively small  capital.  The  conduct  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company,  in  burning  spices,  that  their  price 
might  not  bo  lowered  by  larger  importations,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  mode  in  wliich  such  associations  uniform- 
ly, and,  indeed,  almost  nucesiarily  act.  All  individu- 
ids  are  desirous  of  obtaining  tlie  higltest  possible  price 
for  what  they  have  to  sell :  and  if  tliey  arc  protected 
by  a  monopoly,  or  an  exclusive  privilege,  from  tlic  risk 
of  being  undersold  by  others,  they  never  licsitatc  about 
raising  the  price  of  their  products  to  the  highest  eleva- 
tion that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  allow  them ; 
and  thus  frequently  realize  the  most  exorbitant  prof- 
its. And  yet,  notwithstanding  these  advantages,  such 
is  the  negligence,  profusion,  and  peculation  in.separa- 
ble  from  the  management  of  great  commercial  compa- 
nies, that  even  thoso  that  have  had  the  monopoly  of 
tho  most  advantageous  branches  of  commerce  have 
rarely  been  able  to  keep  out  of  debt.  It  will  be  shown 
in  the  article  East  Inuia  Cumpanv,  that  that  associ- 
ation has  lost  by  its  trade;  and  that,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aid  derived  from  the  revenues  of  India,  it  must 
long  since  have  ceased  to  exist.  To  buy  in  one  mark- 
et ;  to  sell  with  profit  in  another ;  to  watch  over  the 
perpetually  occurring  variations  in  the  prices  and  in 
the  supply  and  demand  of  commodities ;  to  suit  with 
dexterity  and  judgment  tho  quantity  and  quality  of 
goo<ls  to  the  wants  of  each  market,  and  to  conduct 
each  operation  in  tho  best  and  cheapest  manner,  re- 
quires a  degree  of  unremitting  vigilance  and  attention, 
which  it  would  be  visionary  to  expect  from  the  directors 
or  servants  of  a  great  joint-stock  association.  Hence 
it  has  happened,  over  and  over  again,  that  branches  of 
commerce  which  proved  ruinous  to  companies  have  be- 
come exceedingly  profitable  when  carried  on  by  indi- 
viduals. 

6.  Constitution  of  Companies. — When  application  is 
made  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  number  of  individuals 
into  a  joint-stock  company  for  the  prosecution  of  any 
useful  undertaking,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  con- 
cede to  them  any  privileges  that  may  be  ivndcred  in- 
jurious to  tho  public.  If  a  company  bo  formed  for  tho 
construction  of  a  dock,  a  road,  or  a  canal,  it  may  bn 
necessary,  in  order  to  stimulate  individuals  to  engage 
in  the  undertaking,  to  give  them  some  peculiar  privi- 
leges for  a  certain  number  of  years.  Hut  if  other  per- 
sons were  to  be  permanently  hindered  from  construct- 
ing new  docks,  or  opening  new  lines  of  communication, 
a  lasting  injury  might  be  done  to  tho  public.  It  may 
be  highly  expedient  to  incorporate  a  company  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  water  into  a  city ;  but,  supposing 
there  were  no  springs  in  the  vicinity  other  than  those 
to  which  this  company  had  acquired  a  right,  they  might, 
unless  restrained  by  the  act  incorporating  them,  raise 
the  prico  of  woter  to  an  exorbitant  height,  and  make 
largo  profits  for  themselves  nt  the  expense  and  to  the 
injury  of  tlic  public.  In  all  cases  of  this  sort,  and  in 
the  case,  indeed,  of  all  joint-stock  companies  establish- 
ed for  the  formation  of  canals,  railroads,  etc.,  it  woulil 
be  «ound  policy  to  limit  the  rates  charged  for  their 
services,  or  on  account  of  the  water,  ships,  goods,  etc., 
conveyed  by  their  means,  and  also  to  limit  tho  divi- 
dends,  or  to  fix  n  marimum  beyond  which  they  should 
not  be  augmented ;  enacting,  that  If  tho  rates  charg(>d 
by  tho  company  produce  more  than  fiufllcient  to  pay 
the  maximum  rate  of  dividend,  and  to  defray  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  aqueduct,  canal,  etc.,  they  shall  lie  al- 
lowed to  reduce  them  till  they  only  yield  this  nmch  ; 


and,  in  the  event  of  their  declining  to  do  so,  that  the 
whole  (urplns  above  paying  the  dividend  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  purchase  up  the  stock  of  the  association,  go 
that  ultimately  the  charges  on  account  of  dividends 
may  be  entirely  abolished. 

6.  Companiet  en  Commandite. — In  France  there  is  a 
sort  of  companies  denominated  tocUtis  en  commandite. 
A  society  of  this  description  consists  of  one  or  more 
partners,  liable,  without  limitation,  for  the  debts  of  the 
com)>any ;  and  one  or  more  partners,  or  commanditairea, 
liable  only  to  the  extent  of  the  funds  they  have  sub- 
scribed. A  commtnditaire  must  not,  however,  fake 
any  part  in  tho  business  of  the  company;  if  he  do  this, 
ho  loses  his  inviolability,  and  makes  himself  responsi- 
ble for  tho  debts  of  tho  association.  The  names  of  the 
partners  in  such  societies  must  bo  published,  and  the 
amount  of  the  sums  contributed  by  the  commanditaires. 
It  has  been  proposed  to  introduce  partnerships  of  this 
sort  into  this  country;  but  it  seems  very  doubtful 
whcthev  any  thing  would  be  gained  by  such  a  meas- 
ure. Partnerships  «»  commandite  may  bo  very  easily 
abused,  or  rendered  a  means  of  defrauding  the  public. 
It  is  quite  visionary  to  imagine  that  the  commandilairea 
can  bo  prevented  from  indirectly  influencing  the  other 
partners;  and  supposing  a  collusion  to  exist  among 
them,  it  might  Imj  possililo  for  thom  to  divide  largo 
sums  as  profits,  when  perhaps  they  had  really  sustain- 
ed a  loss  ;  and  to  havo  the  books  of  tho  association  so 
contrived  that  it  might  bo  very  difficult  to  detect  the 
fraud.  This,  it  is  alleged,  is  by  no  means  a  rare  oc- 
currence in  France. 

7.  Civic  Companite,  or  Corporation*. — Kxclusive  of 
the  companies  previously  mentioned,  a  imnibcr  of  an- 
cient companies  or  corporations  exist  in  most  European 
countries,  the  meinlicra  of  which  enjoy  certain  political 
as  well  as  commercial  privileges.  When  the  feudal 
system  began  to  bo  subverted  by  the  establishment  of 
good  order  and  regular  government  in  tlie  towns,  the 
inhabitants  were  divided  into  certain  trades  or  corpo- 
rations, by  which  the  nmgistrates  and  other  function- 
aries were  chosen.  The  members  of  these  trades,  or 
corporations,  partly  to  enhance  the  value  of  their  priv- 
ileges, and  partly  to  providn  a  resource,  in  case  of  id- 
verslty,  for  themselves,  acquired  or  usurped  the  power 
of  enacting  bj'-laws  regulating  the  admission  of  new 
members,  and  at  the  same  time  set  about  providing  a 
fund  for  the  support  of  such  as  accident  or  misfortune 
might  reduce  to  a  state  of  indigence.  Hence  the  ori- 
gin of  apprenticeships,  the  rofkisalto  allow  any  one  not 
a  member  of  n  corporation  to  carry  on  any  business 
within  tho  jirccincts  of  any  town  corporate,  and  the  va- 
rious regulations  that  had  to  be  submitted  to,  and  tho 
fees  that  had  to  be  paid  by  the  claimants  for  enrollment 
in  corporations.  Eor  a  lengthened  period  these  privi- 
leges ami  regulations  were  very  oppressive.  Within 
the  last  century,  however,  their  influence  has  been  pro- 
gressively diminishing.  lu  Franco,  where  the  abuses 
inseparable  fiom  the  system  bad  attained  to  a  very 
great  height,  it  was  entirely  swept  oft'  by  tho  Revolu- 
tion !  and  though  corporations  still  exist  in  (treat  Hrit- 
ain,  they  have  been  stripped  of  several  of  their  pecul- 
iar franchises ;  and  should  now,  for  tho  most  part,  bo 
regarded  more  perhaps  in  the  light  of  charitable  than 
of  political  institutions.  It  would  bo  well,  however, 
were  they  reduced  entirely  to  tho  former  character, 
and  were  tho  few  ])olitirRl  and  commercial  privileges 
which  they  still  enjoy  conununicated  to  the  rest  of  tho 
citizens.  At  their  first  institution,  and  for  some  time 
after,  corporations,  considered  as  political  bodies,  were 
probably  useful :  bi  i  such  is  no  longer  the  case ;  and  in 
HO  for  as  they  now  possess  any  special  immunities,  they 
tend  to  obstruct  that  free  competition  that  is  so  ad- 
vantageous. 

The  following  extract  from  a  Rfport  on  the  Commerce 
and  Manufacture.ii  of  the  Vnited  Sintet,  drawn  np  by 
Albert  Uallnlin,  Esquire,  then  St^cretary  of  tho  Treas- 
ury, and  laid  before  Congress  in  1810,  sets  the  superior 
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advantages  retulting  from  the  unrestricted  freedom  of 
industry  in  a  verj'  striking  point  of  view.  "No 
cause,"  says  he,  "  has,  perhaps,  more  promoted  in  ev- 
ery respect  the  general  improvement  of  the  United 
States,  than  the  aluence  of  those  systems  of  internal 
restrictions  and  monopoly  which  continue  to  disfigure 
the  state  of  society  in  other  countries.  No  laws  exist 
here,  directly  or  indirectly,  confining  men  to  a  partic- 
ular occupation  or  place,  or  excluding  any  citizen  from 
any  branch  he  may  at  any  time  think  proper  to  pur- 
sue. Industry  is,  in  every  respect,  free  and  unfetter- 
ed; every  species  of  trade,  commerce,  and  profession, 
and  manufacture,  Ijcing  equally  open  to  all,  wUhout  re- 
quiring ang  regular  c^ritnticefhip,  admiation,  or  Ikuue. 
H^nce  the  improvement  of  America  has  not  been  con- 
fined to  the  impro>xnient  of  her  agriculture,  and  to  the 
rapid  formation  and  settlement  of  new  states  in  the 
wilderness ;  but  her  citizens  have  extended  their  com- 
merce to  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  carry  on  with 
complete  success  even  those  branches  for  which  a  mo- 
nopoly had  heretofore  been  considen>d  essentially  nec- 
essary," 

There  is  in  RERit'  Cyclopedia,  art.  Cohpany,  a  list 
of  the  diftijrent  civic  companies  belonging  to  the  city 
of  London,  in  which  the  periods  of  their  incorporation, 
and  various  other  important  particulars  with  respect  to 
several  of  them,  are  specified. 

Among  the  earliest  commercial  companiesin England 
may  be  named  the  Steel-yard  Society,  established  a.». 
1232.  The  second  company  was  the  merchants  of  St. 
Thomas  4  Beckot,  in  1248. — Stowk.  Tho  third  was  tho 
Merchant  Adventurers  incorporated  l>yKlizabcth,  1664. 
There  are  ninety-one  city  companies  in  London ;  the 
first  twelve  are, 

1  Mercers WS 

2  Grocers 1846 

8  Drapers 1400 

4  Fiahmongera 1884 

5  (iolduulUia 132T 

6  Skliinors 182T 

T  Mercliant  Tailom 1460 

8  Haberdashers 1447 

9  Saltcrs 11)68 

10  IronmonKorn 1404 

11  Vintners 1487 

12  tloth-»  orkcrs 1489 

Oompaniea,  Bubble.  Kuinous  speculations  com- 
ing under  this  namo  have  Ijeen  formed,  commonly  by 
designing  persons.  Law's  Bubble,  in  1720-'21,  was 
perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  of  its  kind,  and  the 
South  Sea  Bubble,  in  the  same  year,  was  scarcely  less 
memorablo  for  its  ruin  of  thousands  offamilies.  Many 
companies  were  established  in  Great  Britain  in  1824 
ind  1825,  and  most  of  them  turned  out  to  bo  bubbles ; 
(nd  owing  to  the  rage  for  taking  shares  in  each  scheme 
IS  it  was  projected,  immense  losses  wore  incurred  by 
individuals,  and  tho  families  of  thousands  of  specu- 
litors  wore  totally  ruined. — See  Law's  Buuhlk  and 

BAXKnl'PTS. 

Compau  (Germ.  Ein  Kompast ;  Du.  Zeehompass ; 
D»  iSiiehimpata ;  Sw.  Sjocompaai ;  Fr.  Boustote,  C'onipas 
it  mtr ;  It.  liutiola;  Sp.  Aguja  de  marear ;  Port.  Com- 
patso  de  marear ;  Kuss.  Kompais  kortibetnui),  or  mari- 
ner's compass,  an  instrument  composed  of  a  needle  and 
card,  by  wh^ch  tho  ship's  coursn  is  directed.  The  nee- 
dle, with  little  variation,  always  points  to  the  north ; 
uid  hence  the  mode  of  steering  by  the  compass. 

The  common  opinion  is  that  tho  compass  was  in- 
vented by  Flavio  (jioia,  a  citizen  of  the  once  famous  re- 
public of  Amalphii  very  near  the  beginning  of  tho  four- 
teenth century.  Dr.  liobertson  has  adopted  this  opin- 
ion, and  regrets  that  contemporary  historians  furnish 
no  details  as  to  the  life  of  a  man  to  whose  genius  soci- 
ety is  so  deeply  irdebted. — Uitlory  of  America,  vol.  i. 
p.  47,  8vo  ed.  But  though  Gioia  may  have  made  im- 
provements on  tho  compass,  it  has  been  shown  that  he 
has  no  cUim  to  bo  considered  as  its  discoverer.  Pas- 
tages  have  been  produced  from  writers  who  flourished 
more  than  a  century  before  Gioia,  In  which  the  polar- 


ity of  the  needle,  when  touched  by  tho  magnet,  is  dis- 
tinctly pointed  out.  Not  only,  however,  had  this  sin- 
gular property  been  discovered,  but  also  its  application 
to  the  purposes  of  navigation,  long  pioviously  to  the 
fourteenth  century.  Old  French  writers  have  been 
quoted  (Macpiiekson's  Annalu  of  Commerce,  anno 
1200;  Rbks'  Cyclopedia),  that  seem  fully  to  establish 
this  fact.  But  whatever  doubts  may  exist  with  respect 
to  them  can  not  afl'ect  the  pasvagis  which  the  learned 
Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany  {Quet- 
Hones  Criiicas,  p.  78-132),  has  given  from  a  work  of  the 
famous  Baymond  Lully  (l)e  Coiitemplatime)  published 
in  1272.  In  one  place  Lully  says, "  as  the  needle, 
when  touched  by  the  magnet,  naturally  turns  to  the 
north"  (stent  ams  per  naturam  vertiiur  ad  teptentriontm 
dum  sit  facta  a  ma^nete).  This  is  conclusive  as  to  the 
author's  acquaintance  with  the  polarity  of  the  needle; 
and  the  following  passage  from  the  same  work — "  as 
the  nautical  needle  directs  mariners  in  their  naviga- 
tion" ((tr«(  ana  nautica  dirigit  marinarios  in  na  navi- 
gatione,  etc.),  is  no  less  conclusive  as  to  its  being  used 
by  sailors  in  regulating  their  course.  There  are  no 
means  of  ascertaining  the  modo  in  which  the  needle 
Haymond  Lully  bad  in  view  was  made  use  of.  It  has 
been  sufficiently  established  (seo  the  authorities  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  Azvtsi,  Liisertation  sur  VOrigine 
de  la  Bouitole)  that  it  was  usual  to  float  the  needle,  by 
means  of  a  straw,  on  the  surface  of  a  basin  of  water ; 
and  Capmany  contends  t^at  we  are  indebted  to  Gioia 
for  the  card  and  the  method  now  followed  of  suspend- 
ing tho  needle ;  imnrovemcnts  which  have  given  to  the 
compass  all  its  convenience,  and  a  very  large  portion 
of  its  utility.  But  tliis  part  of  his  Dissertation,  though 
equally  learned  and  ingenious,  is  by  no  means  so  sat- 
isfactory as  the  other.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
mariners  at  sea  could  have  availed  themselves  of  a 
floating  needle;  but,  however  this  may  be,  it  seems 
most  probable  that  Gioia  had  considerably  improved 
tho  construction  of  tho  compass ;  and  that,  the  Amal- 
phitans  having  been  the  first  to  introduce  it  to  general 
use,  he  w^  ,  with  excusable  partiality,  represented  by 
them,  and  subsequently  regarded  by  others,  as  its  in- 
ventor. 

The  reader  will  not  consider  these  details  out  of 
place  in  a  work  on  commerce,  which  the  compass  has 
done  BO  mnch  to  extend.  "  Its  discovery,"  to  borrow 
the  language  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  "has  given  birth  to 
a  new  era  in  the  history  of  commerce  and  navigation. 
The  former  it  has  extended  to  every  shore  of  the  globe, 
and  increased  and  multiplied  its  operations  and  bene- 
ficial effects  in  a  degree  which  was  not  conceivable  by 
those  who  lived  in  the  earlier  ages.  The  latter  it  has 
rendered  expeditious,  and  comparatively  safe,  by  ena- 
bling the  navigator  to  launch  out  upon  the  ocean  free 
from  tho  danger  of  rocks  and  shoals.  By  tho  use  of 
this  noble  instrument,  the  whole  world  has  become  one 
vast  commercial  commonwealth,  the  most  distant  in- 
habitants of  the  earth  are  brought  together  for  their 
mutual  advantage,  ancient  prejudices  are  obliterated, 
and  mankind  are  civilized  and  enlightened." 

According  to  the  purposes  to  which  the  instrument 
is  chiefly  applied,  it  becomes  the  nutriner's  ctmpass,  tho 
aiimiith  compass,  the  variation  compass,  each  particular 
application  requiring  some  peculiarity  of  construction ; 
but  whatever  modifications  it  may  receive,  the  essen- 
tial parts  are  the  same  in  all  cases.  These  are  a  mag- 
netized bar  of  steel,  called  the  needle,  having  fitted  to 
it  at  Its  centre  a  cap,  which  is  supported  on  an  upright 
pivot  mado  sharp  at  the  point  in  order  to  diminish  the 
friction  as  much  au  possible  and  allow  the  needle  to 
turn  with  tho  slightest  force.  The  mariner's  compass 
has  a  circular  card  attached  to  its  needle,  which  turns 
with  it,  and  on  tho  circumference  of  which  are  marked 
the  degrees,  and  also  the  thirty-two  points  or  rhumbs, 
likewise  divided  into  half  and  quarter  pohits.  The 
pivot  rises  from  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  a  circular 
box,  called  the  compass-box,  which  contains  the  needle 
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•nd  its  card,  and  which  is  covered  with  a  glass  top  to  | 
prevent  the  needle  from  being  disturbed  by  the  agita- 
tion of  the  air.  The  compasa-box  is  suspended  within 
a  large  l>ox  by  moans  of  two  concentric  brass  circles  or 
gimbals ;  the  outer  one  being  fixed  by  horizontal  piv- 
ots, both  to  the  inner  circle  which  carries  the  compass- 
box,  and  also  the  outer  box,  the  two  sets  of  axes  being 
at  right  angles  to  each  other.  Dy  means  of  this  ar- 
rangement, the  inner  circle,  with  the  compass- box, 
needle,  and  card,  always  retain  a  horizontal  position, 
notwithstanding  the  rolling  of  the  ship. 

The  notation  of  the  mariner's  compass  is  as  follows: 
The  circumference  being  divided  into  the  four  (|uud- 
raiils  by  two  diameters  at  right  angles,  the  extremities 
of  these  diameters  are  the  four  cardinal  points  (cardo, 
a  hinge},  marlsed  N.,  S.,  E.,  AV.  (north,  south,  cast, 
west).  Uisecting  each  of  the  quadrants,  the  several 
points  of  bisection  are  denoted  by  placing  the  two  let- 
ters at  the  extremities  of  the  quadrant  in  juxtaposi- 
tion. Thus  N.E.  (northeast)  denotes  the  point  which  is 
half  way  between  north  and  cast;  and  so  with  N.W., 
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S.E.,  S.AV.  (northwest,  southeast,  southwest).  Let  the 
octants  ne.xt  bo  bisected;  the  points  of  division  are  de- 
noted by  prctixing  to  each  of  the  above  combinations 
first  the  one  and  then  the  other  of  the  two  cardi- 
nal points  of  which  it  is  fo.'mcd.  Thus  N,E.  gives 
N.N.E.  and  E.N.E.  (north-northeast  and  cast-north- 
east); and  so  in  respect  of  the  others.  Sixteen  points 
have  thus  been  named.  Let  the  distances  be  again  bi- 
sected, then  each  of  the  points  so  found  is  expressed  l>y 
that  one  of  the  preceding  points  already  named  to  which 
it  is  nearest,  followed  l)y  the  nan\e  of  the  cardinal  point 
toward  which  its  departure  from  tho  nearest  point  leads 
it,  the  two  being  separated  by  the  letter  b  (by).  Thus 
the  point  half  way  between  N.  and  N.N.E.  is  N.  by  E. 
(north-by-cast);  that  which  is  half  way  between  N.N.E. 
and  N.E.  is  N.E.  by  N.  (northeast-by-north),  etc.  The 
whole  of  the  thirty-two  points  are  thus  distinguished 
in  the  figure. 

Tho  principal  requisites  of  a  compass  are  intensity 
of  directive  force,  and  susceptibility.    The  lirst  of  these 
is  obtained  by  constructing  the  needle  of  the  material 
and  form  best  suited  to  receive  and  retain  the  magnet- 
ic virtue.     A  number  of  experiments  on  tliis  subject 
were  made  by  C'oulorao,  and  more  recently  l)y  Captain 
Kater,  an  account  of  wliich  is  given  in  the  Phil.  Trmis. 
for  1821.     Captain  Katcr  found  that  the  kind  of  steel 
capablu  of  receiving  tlio  greatest  magnetic  force  is  shear 
steel ;  and  that  the  best  form  is  that  of  a  lozenge  or 
rhomboid,  cut  out  in  the  middle,  so  as  to  diminish  the 
extent  of  surface  in  proportion  to  the  mass,  it  being 
found  that  the  directive  force  of  the  needle,  when  mag- 1 
netized  to  saturation,  depends  not  on  the  extent  of  | 
surface,  but  on  the  mass.      Beyond  a  certain  limit  ; 
(about  live  inches)  no  additional  power  is  gained  by  \ 
increasing  the  length  of  the  needle;  and  needles  ox-  I 
cceding  a  very  moderate  length  are  apt  to  have  several 
consecutive  jioles,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  I 
great  diminution  of  directive  force.     On  this  account  [ 
short  needles,  made  very  hard,  are  to  be  preferred. — 
Branue'h  £nci/cli)peilia  of  Arts. 

Like  many  other  of  the  most  valuable  arts  of  life,  tho  j 
origin  of  the  compass  is  entirely  unknown.    By  some  i 


writers  it  is  ascribed  to  Flavio  Gioia,  who  lived  in  the 
thirteenth  century  ;  yet  Ouyot  do  Provence,  who  lived 
a  century  earlier,  speaks  of  the  loadstone,  to  which  ho 
gives  the  name  oi  marinetti,  or  mariner's  stone,  as  use- 
ful to  navigation.  Others  pretend  that  it  was  invent- 
ed in  France ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  other  reason 
for  this  supposition  than  the  fact  that  from  time  im- 
memorial the  north  point  of  the  compass  card  has 
been  distinguished  and  ornamented  with  a  Jleur  de  lis, 
For  a  reason  of  a  different  kind,  but  perhaps  of  tho 
same  degree  of  weight.  Dr.  Wallis  and  others  Imvo 
supposed  the  invention  to  ))elong  to  England,  the  namo 
com/xus,  w  hich  is  given  to  the  instrument  by  most  Eu- 
ropean countries,  being  used  in  England  to  signify  a 
circle.  Tho  term  bii  -iota  in  Italian  and  bouamle  in 
French,  has  also  been  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  our 
term  box,  by  which  tho  compass  is  frequently  desig- 
nated, (jilbort,  in  his  celebrated  work  l)e  Mayntte, 
affirms  that  Marco  I'olo  brought  tho  invention  to  Eu- 
rope from  China,  about  the  year  1200.  It  appears  very 
probable  that  tho  Chinese  were  acquainted  with  tho 
directive  property  of  the  loadstone  at  an  early  period. 

The  azimuth  comptws,  being  intended  to  show  tlio 
bearina;  nf  objects  in  respect  of  tho  magnetic  meridian, 
has  its  circle  divided  merely  into  degrees,  instead  of 
the  rhumbs  used  in  navigation,  and  is  provided  with 
sights  to  allow  tho  angles  to  be  taken  more  accurately. 

The  vnritUion  comjHUt  is  designed  to  exhibit  the  di- 
urnal changes  in  tho  deviation  of  tho  magnetic  from 
the  true  meridian ;  and  the  needle  is  generally  niado 
I "  much  greater  length  than  the  mariner's  compass,  in 
order  to  render  minute  variations  more  sensible. 

C'onijKiM  Variations. — In  a  recent  publication  on  the 
danger  to  which  vessels  are  exposed  from  compass  va- 
riations, there  was  suggested  a  plan  of  nmch  import- 
ance to  commerce :  that  in  all  large  ports  at  least, 
where  vessels  arc  equipped,  a  competent  person  ought 
to  bo  appointed,  whose  duties  should  bo  to  select  in  ev- 
ery ship  an  advantageous  position  for  a  standard  com- 
pass, combining  the  two  requisites  in  such  selection  of 
a  manageable  local  attraction,  and  of  convenient  ac- 
cess for  navigating  the  ship  — to  determine  experiment- 
ally the  local  deviations  jf  tho  standard  compass  in 
different  azimuths,  to  instruct  the  master  how  to  repeat 
tho  same  on  future  occasions,  and  to  see  that  ho  right- 
ly and  thoroughly  understands  tho  deduction  of  the 
truo  magnetic  courses  from  those  of  tho  standard  com- 
oass,  and  of  the  course  by  the  standard  compass  corre- 
sponding to  the  true  course  which  he  desires  to  steer. 

Silf-rfijiaering  Compiui . — The  self-registering  com- 
pass, by  M.  Deluil,  is  designed  to  register  the  changes 
of  direction  in  a  vessel  for  every  three  minutes  during 
the  twenty-four  hours.  The  marking  is  made  upon  a 
■:ompas8  card.  1 1  consists  of  a  clock  movement  placed 
at  the  centre  of  tho  apparatus  for  causing  the  point  or 
pivot  carrying  the  needles  to  move  up  and  down  at 
regular  intervals — of  an  endless  screw,  furnished  with 
a  nut  carrying  the  point,  for  piercing  the  paper— and  of 
the  compass  card,  made  of  three  needles  fixed  to  a  sheet 
of  mica.  The  mica  is  covered  with  a  disk  of  velvet, 
firmly  glued  to  it  by  means  of  strong  glue,  and  whoso 
tissue  has  been  saturated  with  a  kind  of  glue  that  is 
soft  when  cold.  'When  tho  ncedlo  is  fixed  toward  the 
north,  tho  axis  or  diametral  lino  of  tho  compass  card  is 
placed  in  tho  line  of  tho  axis  of  the  ship,  and  the  punc- 
tures made  every  three  minutes  indicate  the  deviation 
of  this  axis. 

Composition,  in  Commerce,  commonly  implies  the 
dividend  or  sum  paid  by  an  insolvent  debtor  to  liis  cred- 
itors, and  acii'pted  by  them  in  payment  for  their  debts. 

Coney  Wool  (tier.  Kaninchenwolle ;  Du.  Konyn- 
hair ;  Fr.  Poil  de  lapin ;  It.  Pelo  di  Canifflio;  Sp.  Cone- 
juna),  tho  fur  of  rnlil)ils.  This  article  is  extensively 
used  in  tho  hat  manufaeturo ;  and  besides  tho  large 
supplies  raised  at  home,  a  great  deal  is  imported.  Tho 
imports  usually  range  from  about  300,000  to  about 
I>00,UOO  skins  a  year. 
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Congreve  Rockets.  Invented  by  General  Sir 
Williuiii  (.'uiih'rovo  in  1(908.  The  Congreve  rockets, 
lifNt  iiM'il  agiiiiist  Uoulogqe  in  IHOG,  are  of  various  di- 
inensioiu,  and  differently  armed,  as  they  are  intended 
for  tliu  lield  or  for  bombardment.  TIiob')  of  the  former 
class  curry  iiliells  or  casc-sliot ;  those  of  the  latter  are 
armed  witli  a  very  combustible  material  contained  in 
a  strung  metallic  cylindrical  case  %vitli  a  conical  bead. 
AViicn  oncu  inflamed,  this  8ul)atance  is  imcxtinguisha- 
ble,  it  scatters  its  burning  particles  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  wlien  spent,  the  ball  explodes  like  a  grenade. 
The  rocket  is  projected  horizontally,  and  makes  a  loud 
whi/iting  noise  in  its  passage  throngli  the  air.  The 
amniuiiiiioii  used  varies  from  6  to  42  lbs.  and  upward. 
These  rockets  were  certainly  a  very  important  inven- 
tion ;  lint  from  their  liability  to  deflection  and  other 
defects,  tliey  are  now  regarded  as  less  advantageous 
than  tlie  ordinary  red-hot  sliot  and  bombs.  'The  se- 
cret of  their  composition  also  is  not  so  great  as  to  defy 
imitation  by  foreign  artillerists.  «S'ir  William  Cun- 
ffi-eri;  Uart.  (_1772-1828),  inventor  of  the  rocket  called 
by  liis  name,  was  a  general  of  artillery,  and  co-operated 
with  the  Duke  of  York  in  reforming  the  Uritisli  aimy. 
He  wrote  an  Klementary  Treatise  o»>  the  Mounting  of 
Aariil  Ordnimce  (l.ond.  1812);  and  a  Description  of  the 
llydro-pnextmatic  Ijock  (Lond.  1815).  He  died  at  Tou- 
luusc  in  1828.— E.  B. 

Connecticut,  the  southernmost  of  the  New  Kn- 
Rlaiid  Suites,  is  situated  between  \o  .  41°  and  42°  2' 
N.,  and  long.  71°  20'  and  73°  15'  W.,  and  betweep  3' 
46'  24'  and  5°  41'  24"  E.  long,  from  Washington.  It 
is  bounded  north  by  Massachusetts,  cast  by  Khode  Isl- 
and, soutli  by  Long  Island  Sound,  and  west  by  Now 
York.  It  contains  4750  square  miles,  or  3,040,000 
acrco.  Its  population  in  17110,  was  2.S7,946 ;  in  1800, 
251,002;  in  1810,  261,942;  in  1820,  275,248;  in  18;10, 
297,711 ;  in  1840,  300,015 ;  in  1850,  370,792.  The  cap- 
itals are,  Hartford,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Connecti- 
cut, at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation,  60  miles  from 
its  entrance  into  Long  Island  Sound,  and  New  Haven, 
at  the  head  of  a  bay  which  sets  up  4  miles  from  the 
sound.     It  contained,  in  1850,  eight  counties. 

The  beautiful  river  from  which  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut derives  its  name  was  first  discovered  (in  the  year 
1614)  by  the  Dutch  Captain  Adrian  Block,  who  sailed 
into  it  as  far  up  as  the  present  site  of  Hartford,  and 
who  named  it  "  De  Vernche  hivier"  (the  Fresh  River), 
probably  from  the  fresh  appearance  :  '  its  waters  and 
green  valleys.  Tlie  Dutch  from  New  Amsterdam  made 
some  attempts  at  settlement  along  this  river.  But  tlic 
Enj,disli  colonists  and  explorers  from  Plymouth  and 
Boston,  on  their  nay  to  the  west,  reached  it  about  the 
year  ItiSO,  and  become  soon  the  exclusive  proprietors 
of  tlic  river  ond  its  valley.  They  odopted  for  it  the 
original  name  of  the  aborigines,  which,  in  its  true  In- 
dian .shape,  is  said  to  have  been  "  Quottehtucut."  The 
meaning  of  this  word  is  stated  to  bo  "  The  J.oitn  Hirer" 
and  it  a|)pcars  to  bo  a  designation  which  the  Indians 
applied  often  os  a  river  name.  Among  others,  wc  find 
also  in  Long  Inland  a  Connecticut  Kiver.  The  name 
was  at  first  written  in  dift'ereut  ways.  We  find,  for  in- 
stance, on  one  map  of  the  year  1C35,  the  orthography 
"It.  t/onokteook."  At  last  the  orthography  "Connec- 
ticut" prevailed.  The  Engli.'<h  colonists  applied  the 
name  of  tlic  river  for  the  first  time  to  a  territory  in  the 
year  1031,  when  they  claimed  a  tract  of  land  around 
t!io  jirescnt  site  of  Hartford,  and  intended  to  erect  there 
a  colony,  to  which  the  name  of  "  Colmiij  of  Cminectirttt" 
was  j,'ivcn.  This  was  an  inland  country,  sometimes 
also  called  "the  Colon;/  (f  llarlfortl."  In  the  year  10C.2 
King  Charles  II.  united  with  this  colony  that  of  New 
Haven,  which  was  planted  on  the  shores  of  Long  Isl- 
and Sound,  and  which  had  existed  for  some  time  sep- 
arately under  a  particular  name.  The  king  named 
both  united  colonics  "  The  Province  of  Connecticut ;"  and 
ia  this  way  this  namo  was  extended  to  the  sea-coast. 
It  included  then  also  a  great  part  of  Long  Island, 


which  had  been  settled  and  wag  claimed  by  planters 
and  emigrants  from  the  Connecticut  valleys.  But 
soon  after  the  conquest  of  New  Netherland  by  the  En- 
glish (16G4)  the  Duke  of  York  claimed  the  whole  of 
Long  Island,  which  now  was  separated  from  the  colo- 
ny of  Connecticut  and  became  a  part  of  the  province 
of  New  York.  In  compensation  for  this  loss  the  bound- 
aries of  Connecticut  were  extended  to  the  west  as  far 
08  Mormaromek  or  Byram's  Kiver,  within  thirty  miles 
from  New  Y'orfc,  so  that  now  the  namo  Connecticut 
covered  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  northern  shore  of  Long 
Island  Sound.  These  boundaries  along  the  sea-coast 
have,  upon  the  whole,  remained  unchanged  ever  since, 
— J.  G.  Koiii.. 

Though  generally  hilly  and  broken,  no  part  of  the 
surface  rises  to  a  great  height  above  tho  sea.  'The 
greatest  elevation  is  a  range  of  mountains  commencing 
at  a  bluff  called  East  liock,  near  New  Haven,  and  con- 
tinuing northward  through  the  state.  The  hills  are 
generally  of  moderate  size,  and  occur  in  quick  succes- 
sion in  ranges  trending  northward,  presenting  to  the 
traveler  an  ever-varying  aspect.  Tho  soil  is  gener- 
ally fertile,  but  better  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage. 
'There  were  in  this  state,  in  1850,  1,708,178  acres  of 
laud  improved,  and  615,701  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms  $72,726,422 ;  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery,  $1,892,541;  live-stock: 
horses,  20,879;  asses  and  mules,  49 ;  milch  cows,  85,461 ; 
working  oxen,  46,988;  other  cattle,  80,220;  sheep, 
174,181 ;  swine,  76,472 ;  value  of  live-stock,  $7,407,490. 

Manufactures. — There  were  in  the  state,  in  1850,  106 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  f;4,012,600, 
employing  2605  males,  and  3313  females,  producing 
54,370,527  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  950,000  poimds 
of  yarn,  valued  nt  $4,122,952;  149  woolen  factories, 
with  a  capital  of  $2,583,742,  employing  1893  males, 
and  1665  females,  producing  8,950,372  yards  of  cloth, 
valued  at  $4,921,152;  12  establishments  making  pig 
iron,  with  n  capital  of  $207,600,  employing  120  persons, 
producing  13,020  tons  of  pig-iron,  etc. ;  the  entire  value 
of  products,  $379,600;  60  establishments,  with  a  capi- 
tal of  $580,800,  employing  949  persons,  and  making 
11,210  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $981,400  ;  18  es- 
tablishments, with  a  capital  of  $529,500,  employing 
374  persons  manufacturing  6325  tons  of  wronglit  iron, 
etc.,  valued  at  $667,560;  117  tlouring  mills,  115  ton- 
nerics,  with  a  capital  of  $300,500,  employing  407  per- 
sons ;  value  of  products,  $731,006.  Capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $23,890,348 ;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  $41,897,848. 

The  state  is  watered  by  numerous  rivers  and  streams. 
Few  of  tho  rivers  are  navigable  for  more  than  a  short 
distance  from  their  mouths.  The  principal  is  the  Con- 
necticut, which  rises  on  the  northern  border  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  after  a  course  of  about  400  miles  falls 
into  Long  Island  Sound  between  Saybrook  and  Lyme. 
Its  general  direction  is  south-by-west,  separating  Now 
Hampshire  from  Vermont,  and  afterward  passing 
through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  the  cen- 
tralpartof  Connecticut.  Below  Middletown  it  turns  to 
the  south-southeast,  and  continues  in  that  direction  to 
its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  to  Middletown,  30  miles  from 
the  sea,  for  vessels  drawing  10  feet,  and  to  Hartford,  20 
miles  higher,  for  vessels  drr.w  ing  8  feet  of  water.  'The 
canals  and  other  improvements  recently  made  to  over- 
come the  rapids  and  falls,  have  rendered  it  navigable 
for  small  boats  as  far  ns  Wells  Uivcr,  260  miles  nliove 
Hartford.  'The  principal  tributary  of  the  Connecticut 
in  this  state  is  the  'Tunxis  or  Famiington,  which  rises 
in  tho  eostern  slope  of  the  Green  Mountains  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  flows  southward  to  Karmington,  where  it 
abruptly  changes  its  course  to  tho  northward.  On 
breaking  through  the  trap  range  of  the  Talcott  Mount- 
ains, it  again  takes  a  southerly  direction,  and  falls  into 
the  Connecticut  opposite  East  Windsor.  The  Housa- 
tonic  rises  in  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts  and  en- 
ters this  state  near  its  northwest  corner,  after  which  it 
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bas  •  south  and  soathcatt  course  to  the  Sound.  Its  en- 
trance is  obstructed  liy  a  bar,  but  there  is  a  sloop  nav- 
igation for  12  miles.  The  Thames,  formed  by  the 
Junction  of  the  Quinebaug,  Shetuclcet,  and  Yantic  Riv- 
ers near  Norwich,  falls  into  the  Sound  at  Kew  Lon- 
don. The  mineral  wealth  of  Connecticut  is  considera- 
ble. Iron  ore  of  excellent  quality  is  found  abundant- 
ly in  various  parts.  The  copper  mines  of  Uri.stol  and 
Plymouth  are  said  to  be  the  most  profltalde  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  Professor  Silliman,  the 
Bristol  vein  extends  in  a  southerly  direction  for  luoro 
than  30  miles,  and  if  fully  worked  is  capable  of  alTord- 
ing  employment  to  30,000  miners.  The  Plymouth 
mines  are  considered  to  bo  C(<ually  rich.  Copper  is 
also  found  at  Granby.  Fine  m.  rbles  of  dilTcrent  kinds 
are  abundant,  and  extensive  quarries  of  freestone  ex- 
ist in  the  mountain  regions,  and  furnish  an  excellent 


building  material.  Zinc,  cobalt,  manganese,  and  plum- 
bago are  also  found ;  and  the  mineral  waters  of  Staf- 
ford have  long  been  oclebra^d. 

Connecticut  has  •  larger  productive  school  fund,  in 
proportion  to  its  population,  than  any  other  state, 
amounting  to  $2,048,482.  This  originated  chiefly  from 
the  sale  of  the  Western  ResrTve,  constituting  a  large 
part  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  of  Oliio  in- 
cluded in  its  original  charter,  and  ceded  to  it  by  the 
United  States  by  way  of  compromise.  In  18,52  then 
were  in  the  state  63  banks,  with  a  capital  of  $12,50!),608. 
It  has  no  stote  debt.  There  is  a  state  prison  at  Weth- 
erstield,  erected  in  1826. 

The  following  synopsis  of  tho  length,  cost,  capital, 
earnings,  etc.,  of  the  Connecticut  railroads,  is  from  the 
Official  Report  of  tho  Railroad  Commissioners  of  that 
state  for  1850 : 
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Conaolidated  Fnnd.  Down  to  1816  the  ex- 
chequers of  Great  Uritain  and  Irelaiid  were  kept  sepa- 
rate, certain  portions  of  the  public  revenue  arising  in 
each  kingdom  being  especially  appropriated  to  tho  dis- 
charge of  the  interest  nr  its  own  debts,  and  other  pe- 
culiar purposes.  But  b>i  January  6th,  1816,  the  sepa- 
rate exchequers  were  consolidated  into  one;  and  an 
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fiscal  year  begius  July  1,  1843. 

act  was  at  the  same  time  passed  consolidating  certain 
portions  of  the  joint  revenue  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land into  one  fund,  hence  called  the  Consolidated  Fund, 
and  providing  for  its  indiscriminate  application  to  the 
payment  of  the  public  debts,  civil  lists,  and  other  epec- 
ifled  expenses  of  both  kingdoms.  Some  portions  of 
revenue  are  not  included  in  this  fnnd ;  but  it  embraces 
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bv  fsr  the  largeat  part  of  the  pnlille  income.  Thai,  in 
1838,  of  a  total  net  income  of  f  47,883,460,  the  Consoli- 
dated Fund  included  no  less  than  X44, 144,438 :  the  ex- 
ppndituro  on  account  of  the  pecnliar  charges  to  be  de- 
frayed by  the  fUnd  during  the  same  year  amounted  to 
X31,742,"oi8,  leaving  a  surplus  of  £12,401,670  applica- 
ble to  other  objects. — Fairman  on  the  Funds,  7th  ed. 
p.  8!M! ;  Pari.  Paper,  No.  849.     Sess.  1839,  etc. 

Constantinople,  a  famous  city  of  southeastern 
Europe,  formerly  the  metropolis  of  tho  Eastern,  as  it 
still  is  of  tho  Turkish  empire,  on  a  triangular  point  of 
land,  on  tho  European  side  of  tho  Sea  of  Marmora 
(Propontis),  at  the  point  where  it  unites  with  the  Bos- 
phorus,  or  channel  leading  to  the  lilack  Sea,  lat.  41° 
C  12"  N.,  long.  28°  59'  2"  E.  I'opulotion  variously 
estimated  at  from  300,000  to  600,000,  but  believed,  by 
the  best  authorities,  to  be  about  450,000.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  renowned  city  is,  in  a  commercial  point  of 


view,  one  of  the  finest  imaginable.  Standing  on  the 
narrow  straits  uniting  the  Mediterranean  and  Euxine 
Seas,  she  at  once  commands  and  is  the  entrepM  for 
the  commerce  between  them.  The  harl>or  is  most  ex- 
cellent. It  consists  of  an  extensive  inlet,  or  arm  of 
tho  sea,  stretching  along  the  northeast  side  of  tho  city, 
which  it  divides  from  the  suburbs  of  Galata  and  Pera. 
It  has  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the  largest 
ships,  and  can  accommodate  more  than  1000  sail.  Tho 
strong  current  that  sets  through  the  Bosphorus  into 
the  Sea  of  Marmora  strikes  against  Seraglio  Point  (tee 
Plan) ;  a  part  of  the  water,  being  in  consequence  forced 
into  the  harbor,  runs  along  its  southwr  stem  side  in  the 
direction  marked  l)y  the  arrows  (tee  Plan),  till,  arriv- 
ing at  its  extremity,  it  escapes  by  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  middle  the  water  is  still.  On  leaving  the  port, 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  well  over  to  the  northern  side ; 
for  otherwise  tho  ship  might  be  taken  by  the  current, 
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Htffrtnen  to  i>tan.— A,  Seraglio  Point ;  II,  Oalatit ;  C,  Scutari ;  D,  Tower  and  Light-house  of  Loonder.    The  arrows  show 
iJo  direction  of  the  currents,    Tha  soundings  ore  in  fathoms. 
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and  driven  on  Seraglio  Point.  It  ma;  be  worth  while, 
however,  to  remarii  that,  notwitbetanding  tlila  incon- 
venience, til*  current  haa  lieen  of  litpial  lervice  to  the 
city,  by  ecouring  the  harbor,  and  carrying  away  the 
tilth  and  ballast  by  which  it  muit  otherwiie  have  been 
long  since  choltod  op.  The  distance  across  from  Mo- 
raglio  Point  to  the  opposite  suburb  of  Scutari,  on  the 
Asiatic  coast,  is  rather  more  than  an  English  mile. 
Within  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  latter  is  a 
rocky  islet,  upon  which  is  a  tower  and  light-house, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Tower  of  Leander.  >'or- 
•igners  reside  in  (iaUta,  Pera,  and  the  suburbs,  on  the 
•astern  side  of  the  harbor;  and  it  is  there,  conseijuent- 
ly,  that  the  principal  trade  of  the  place  is  carried  on. 
Ttie  quays  are  good,  and  ships  lie  close  alongside. 

The  liosphorus,  or  channel  of  Cunstantiuople,  runs 
in  a  northeast  by  north  direction  about  16  miles,  vary- 
ing in  breadth  from  1^  to  i  a  mile.  It  is  swept  by  a 
rapid  current,  which  it  requires  a  brisk  gale  to  stem, 
and  has  throughout  a  great  depth  of  water.  The  Hel- 
lespont, or  Strait  of  the  UardamUes,  leftding  frora  the 
Arehipelago  to  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  is  about  13  leagues 
in  length.  Ita  direction  is  nearly  northeast.  Where 
narrowest,  it  is  little  more  than  a  mile  across.  It 
also  is  swept  by  a  strong  currant,  aud  has  deep  water 
throughout. 

The  subjoined  plan  of  part  of  Constantinople  and  its 
port  is  copied,  without  reduction,  from  the  Ixautiful 
plan  of  the  city  and  Uosphurus,  drawn  and  engraved 
by  M.  MercoiT  Robert  of  Munich,  and  published  by  Hr. 
Wilde  of  London. 

Nothing  can  be  more  imposing  than  the  appearance 
of  the  city  when  seen  from  the  sea,  but  on  landing  the 
illusion  vanishes.  The  strets  are  narrow,  darl(,  ill- 
paved,  and  irregular.  Owing  to  the  want  of  any  ef- 
fective system  of  police,  and  of  the  n>ost  ordinary  at- 
tention to  cleanliness,  they  aro  extremely  flltliy ;  and 
are  infested  with  herds  of  dogs,  aud  also  with  rats, 
which  perform  the  functions  of  scavengers.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  woo<l,  and  tires  are  frequent. 
Most  of  these  happen  designedly ;  the  burning  of  a  few 
hundred  houses  being  deemed  the  readiest  and  mo!<l 
effectual  means  of  making  the  government  aware  of 
the  public  dissatisfaction,  and  of  procuring  a  redress 
of  grievances. 

Afoney. — Accounts  are  kept  in  piastres  of  40  paras, 
or  120  aspers.  The  Turkish  coin  has  been  so  much 
degraded,  that  the  piastre,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
worth  'it.  sterling,  is  now  worth  little  more  than  4tl.  A 
bag  of  silver  (irjfcr)  =600  piastres,  and  a  bag  of  gold 
(kitze) =30,000  piastres. 

Weighti  and  Meamrts. — The  commercial  weights 
are:  176  drams  =  l  rottolo;  '2'272  rottoli=:l  oke ;  C 
okes  =  1  batman ;  7^  batmans  =  1  quintal  or  cantaro  = 
124'4.')7  (124i  very  nearly)  lbs.  avoirdupois  =-M-i'.\7 
kilogrammes= 116-627  lbs.  of  Hamburg.  The  quintal 
of  cotton  is  46  okes  =  127'2  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

The  pik  or  pike  is  of  two  sorts,  the  greater  aud  the 
lesser.  The  greater,  called  haiebi  or  arichim,  used  in 
the  measurement  of  silks  and  woolens,  is  very  near  28 
inches  (27'9).  I'he  lesser,  culled  endue,  used  in  the 
measuring  of  cottons,  carpets,  etc.  =27  inches.  Hence 
100  long  piks=77'498  English  yards,  and  100  short 
pik8=75-154  English  yards.  But  in  ordinary  com- 
mercial affairs  the  pik  is  estimated  at  {ths  of  an  En- 
glish yard. 

Corn  is  measured  by  the  kuloz  or  JltV/ow =0-941  of  a 
Winchester  bushel  8^  ki8loz  =  l  quarter.  The/orlin 
^4  kisloz. 

Oil  and  other  liquids  are  sold  by  the  alma  or  meter = 
1  gallon  3  pints,  English  wine  measure.  The  alma  of 
oil  should  weigh  8  okes.— Nklkkmhkecuek  and  Dr. 
Kelly. 

The  Port  eharget  on  account  of  English  vessels  !n 
the  harbors  of  the  Ottoman  empire  aro  fixed  by  treaty 
at  800  aspers,  neither  mora  nor  less. 

Trade,  etc. — Owing  to  the  vicious  institutions  of  the 


Turks,  and  the  disorganized  state  of  the  empire,  the 
trad*  of  (.'onstantinople  is  very  far  from  being  su  ex- 
tensive a*  ui<ght  be  supposed  from  its  situation  and 
population.  The  imports  consist  of  corn,  iron,  timber 
tallow,  and  furs,  principally  from  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
of  cotton  stuffk  and  yarn,  coal,  tin,  tin  plates,  woolens, 
silks,  cutlery,  watches  and  Jewelry,  paper,  glass,  furni- 
ture, Indigo,  cochineal,  etc,  from  England  and  other 
European  countries.  Com  and  cottuo  are  imported 
from  Alexandria ;  but  considerable  quantities  of  Uro- 
xll  and  West  India  coffee  are  also  imported,  particular- 
ly in  British  and  American  bottoms.  Sugar  is  partly 
imported  from  the  East,  but  principally  from  the  West 
Indies.  The  exports  consist  of  silk,  which  is  by  far 
the  most  important  article,  carpets,  bides,  wool,  Angola 
goats'  hair,  yellow  berries,  boxwood,  opium,  (rails,  bul- 
lion and  diamonds,  and  a  few  other  articles.  But  ttieex- 
porvj  are  always  very  much  less  than  the  imports ;  and 
ships  carrying  goods  to  Constantinople  either  return  in 
ballast,  or  get  return  cargoes  at  Smyrna,  Odessa,  Salon- 
ica,  etc.,  on  which  places  they  frequently  procure  bills 
at  Constantinople.  By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
trade  of  the  city,  and  of  tho  Levant  generally,  is  in  the 
hands  of  Greek  merchants,  who  by  their  superior  tliill, 
i....ustry,  and  knowledge  of  those  with  whom  they  have 
to  (leal,  have  completely  distanced  their  ICnf^llsh, 
French,  and  other  European  competitors  (denominated 
Franks).  The  Armenians  only  have  been  able  to 
withstand  the  competition  of  the  Greeks.  Uarj^nins 
are  negotiated  by  Jew  brokers,  some  of  whom  are  riih. 

Constantinople  was  known  as  tho  Stanboli  of  the 
Greeks,  or  Istanboul  of  the  Tnrks.  An  attempt  was 
made  to  change  this  latter  name  into  Islamboul,  that 
is,  the  town  of  Islam  or  Mohammedanism,  and  coins 
were  even  struck  bearing  the  new  name ;  but  the  at- 
tempt failed,  and  the  coinage  again  bears  the  impres- 
sion ''struck  at  Istaubuul."  The  entire  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical authority  of  the  Turkish  empire  is  concen- 
trated in  the  city,  where  reside  tho  chief  pasha?,  muf- 
tis, and  idcmas ;  tho  patriareh  and  synod  of  the  Greek 
Church ;  an  Armenian  and  a  Catholic  aruhbishoir. 
That  part  of  it  wliieb  is  now  occupied  by  the  scra^jliu, 
and  which  is  separated  from  tho  rest  by  a  wall,  is  un- 
derstood to  have  been  the  Byzantium  of  the  ancicnt.i. 

Commercial  Policy. — 1 1  is  singular  that,  as  re!ipci.'ts 
commerce,  the  policy  of  tho  Turkish  government, 
whether  originating  in  design  or  carelessness,  is  enti- 
tled to  tho  highest  praise.  "  No  restrictions,"  ears 
Mr.  Thornton,  "aro  laid  on  commerce,  except  in  the 
instance  of  a  general  prohibition  of  exporting  tlic  arti- 
cles necessary  for  the  support  of  human  life  to  foreign 
countries,  especially  from  the  capital,  where  alone  it  is 
rigorously  enforced ;  and  this  impolitic  restraint  will 
no  doubt  be  removed  when  the  Turkish  government 
shall  become  sensible  that  what  is  intended  as  the 
means  of  securing  abundance  is,  in  fact,  the  sole  cause 
of  that  scarcity  which  is  sometimes  experienced.  With 
this  one  exception,  commerce  is  perfectly  free  and  un- 
fettered. Every  article  of  foreign  or  domestic  Rrowth 
or  manufacture  is  conveyed  into  every  port,  and  over 
every  province,  without  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  magistrates,  after  payment  of  tlio  duties.  On 
this  subject  I  speak  from  actual  experience,  and  may 
appeal  to  every  foreign  or  native  merchant  in  Turkey 
for  its  general  truth."— /"rtien/  State  of 'l\irkey,  vol.  i. 
p.  82. 

The  duties,  too,  are  extremely  moderate,  being  only 
five  per  cent,  on  imports,  viz.,  three  per  cent,  on  goods 
when  landed,  and  two  per  tent,  on  their  being  admit- 
ted to  consumption  {Ubicim,  i.  281),  and  about  three 
per  cent,  on  most  articles  of  export.  Hence,  in  almost 
all  that  relates  to  her  commercial  regulations,  Turkey 
is  entitled  to  read  a  lesson  to  the  most  civilized  Euro- 
pean powers ;  and  this  she  did  in  a  very  able  manner, 
In  an  official  paper  published  in  the  Monileur  Ottoman, 
in  September,  1832.  We  extract  a  few  paragraphs 
from  this  interesting  document. 
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"Ooed  MBW,  tolermnec,  and  hofpiUlity  hare  long  ago  don* 
for  th«  Uttoiiian  empiru  what  th«  othiir  itaUM  of  Kiirope  are 
CLdcavurlng  to  effect  by  mom  or  Ickii  liapi))r  pulltical  loiiibl- 
nallont.  blnce  the  throuu  of  the  itultaiis  liu  been  elevated 
at  Conatantlnople,  comnierrUl  ptolilbltlona  have  been  un 
known  ;  they  opened  all  the  porta  of  their  empire  to  the  com- 
nierre.  to  the  manuftioturpi,  to  the  territorial  proO'ice  of  the 
Occlilinl,  or,  to  lay  belter,  of  the  whole  world.  Liberty  of 
commerce  haa  reigned  here  without  Umlta,  aa  large,  aa  ex- 
tended a»  It  waa  puwible  to  be. 

"Here  every  object  of  exchange  la  admitted,  and  clrculatei 
willKUt  meeting  any  obbtacio  other  than  the  payment  uf  an 
inAniuly  ■mail  portion  of  the  value  to  the  ctittomhoufc. 
The  chimera  of  a  balance  of  trade  never  entered  into  heads 
■eniilile  enough  nut  to  dream  of  calculating  whether  there 
waa  niuKt  profit  In  buying  or  rrlllog,  ThuH  the  markela  uf 
Turkey,  aupplled  from  all  countrlei,  refuntng  no  objects  which 
mcrrantila  aplrlt  puta  in  circulation,  and  l.,i|ioslng  no  charge 
on  the  vuaaela  that  transport  them,  are  Bcidom  or  never  the 
tcenes  of  thuw  dlsoidervd  movements  ucrasioncd  by  the  sud- 
den dulieiency  of  euch  or  such  merchandise,  which,  cxor'.'- 
tantly  mining  priceii,  are  the  ucourgen  uf  tlic  lower  orders,  by 
unwilling  their  hahltn,  and  by  tgfilctlng  prlvatlonn.  From 
tliQ  r-ystem  of  re.-ttrletions  and  prohibitions  srise  those  de- 
vouring lilies  and  ebbs  which  sweep  away  in  a  day  the  labor 
of  yrnrs,  and  convert  commerce  into  a  career  of  alarms  and 
pcriKtuai  (langcrl.  In  Turkey,  where  this  system  does  not 
cii.^l,  llieau  disastrous  flTects  aru  unknown. 

"Tlie  exlreiue  moderation  uf  the  duties  Is  Ihe  complement 
of  IliiH  ri'ijlnio  of  conimiTclttl  liberty ;  and  In  no  portion  of  Iho 
plnl)e  are  the  officers  charged  witli  the  collection  of  more 
conHilIng  facillly  for  the  valiialions,  and  of  so  decidedly  con- 
ciliatory a  spirit  In  every  transaction  regarding  commerce. 

"Away  Willi  the  supposition  that  these  facilities  granted 
to  8tran;;ers  are  concessions  extorted  from  weakness  I  The 
iisU'8  of  the  cuntracis  termed  capitulations,  which  establish 
III!'  rIglilH  acUially  enjoyed  by  foreign  merchants,  recall  pc- 
rioii.s  III  wlilch  the  Mussulman  power  was  aitogolher  predomi- 
nant in  Kiirope.  The  first capltuialion  which  France  obtained 
was  in  \K!i,  from  Roliman  the  Canonist  (the  Magnificent). 
Tlie  dispoaUions  of  these  coniracta  have  become  anilquatcd, 
tlie  rundamcnial  princtplcs  remain.  i'lins,  BOO  years  ago, 
Ihe  BullBiia,  by  an  act  of  munilicence  and  of  reason,  auticl' 
paled  Ilie  must  ardent  desires  of  civilized  Europe,  ami  pro- 
claimcii  unlimited  freedom  of  commerce." 

Pid  the  policy  of  Turkey  in  other  respects  harmonize 
with  this,  she  would  be  one  of  the  most  civilized  nnd 
powerful  of  nations,  instead  of  being  one  of  tlie  most 
al)jcct  and  degraded.  Unfortunately,  however,  tliia  is 
very  far  from  being  the  case.  Tyranny  and  insecuri- 
ty universally  prevail.  "Tlio  cultivator  of  the  soil," 
says  one  of  her  eulogists,  "  is  ever  a  helpless  prey  to 
injustice  and  oppression.  The  government  agents 
iiave  to  sutler  in  their  turn  from  the  cruelty  and  rapac- 
ity of  which  they  themselves  have  been  guilty ;  and 
the  manufacturer  has  to  bear  his  full  share  of  the  com- 
mon insecurity ;  ho  is  tlxcd  to  the  spot,  and  can  not 
escape  the  grasp  of  the  local  governor.  The  raw  ma- 
terial nionupolizFil  by  a  bey  or  a,yan,  may  l>o  forced 
upon  him  at  a  higher  price  than  he  could  purchase  it 
liimself,  and  perhaps  of  inferior  quality ;  lines  may  be 
imposed  upon  him,  ho  may  be  talten  for  forced  labor, 
0'  troops  may  lio  quartered  on  his  workshop." — Uhqu- 
HAKT  un  Turkey  and  ilt  Htaources,  p.  13!). 

Some  vigorous  efforts  luive  been  made  of  late  years 
by  tlie  Turkish  government  to  reform  abuses;  but 
viih  liulc  or  no  practical  effect.  There  is,  in  truth, 
neither  public  virtue  nor  principle  in  the  country  to 
iccoiid  these  efforts.  Corruption  of  every  kind  is  as 
prevalent  as  ever ;  and  the  rayahs  continue  to  be  ex- 
posed to  every  sort  of  oppression.  There  are  no  roads 
in  any  part  of  tlie  empire ;  and  agriculture  is  every- 
where in  the  most  abject  condition.  Indeed,  vast 
tracts  of  the  most  fertile  (and  of  old  the  most  flourish- 
in},')  districts  of  Asia  Minor  are  wholly  waste  and  un- 
occupied ;  and  the  evil,  instead  of  diminishing,  is  con- 
tiRually  increasing.  The  greater  density  of  population 
in  European  Turkey,  and  the  little  industry  found  In 
it,  are  duo  to  the  energies  of  the  Christian  population. 
And  when  the  latter  have  been  enianclp.''ted  from  the 
ilavery  in  which  they  have  been  long  held,  ty  the  ex- 
pulsion of  their  barbarian  tagk-maatera  flroni  Europe, 


the  beai'.tiftil  provinces  In  which  they  have  l>emi  so 
long  i>ermltted  to  encamp  will  again  become  the  favor- 
ite seats  of  industry  and  civilization.  But  the  degra- 
dation in  which  the  native  inhabitants  ara  involved 
would  have  been  still  mora  complete,  but  for  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  they  have  always  enjoyed.  This  has 
tended  to  keep  alive  the  seeds  of  industry,  and  to  ca:in- 
tervail  to  some  small  extent  the  destructive  influence 
of  oppression  and  insecurity.  Had  their  intercourse 
with  foreigners  been  either  proliibitid  or  placed  under 
oppressive  restrictions,  the  barbarism  of  Turkey  would 
have  been  completed,  and  it  is  difficult  (o  suppose  that 
there  could  have  been  any  thing  like  wealth  or  indus- 
try in  the  empira 

"  As  the  Turks  do  not  allow  a  census  to  be  taken, 
all  statements  of  Ihe  number  of  inhabitants  in  their 
dominions  must  be  doubtful  and  conjectural.  ICtoii 
calculates  the  population  of  Constantinople  at  no  more 
than  300,000;  while  General  Andr^sy  calculated  it, 
without  including  Scutari,  at  697,600;  his  ci  julation 
being  founded  on  the  daily  consumption  of  bread.  The 
numlier  of  houses  is  about  88,100.  According  to  An- 
drt'ossy,  the  division  of  tlio  inhabitants  is  as  follows: 
800,000  Turks,  Tatars,  and  other  Mussulmans;  200,000 
Greeks ;  60,000  Armenians ;  30,000  Jews ;  and  tlie  re- 
mainder of  the  various  Frank  nations.  In  1861,  the 
census  of  the  resident  British  gave  only  200.  The 
mortality  is  said  to  be  greater  than  in  any  other  city 
in  Europe  ;  but  Ihe  recruits  that  arrive  from  all  parti 
of  the  Turkish  dominions,  and  especially  the  slaves 
brought  for  sale,  till  up  thi,  numbers  faster  than  they 
fall  away  by  death.  Of  late  j'ears,  too,  the  rayahs 
seek  refuge  from  the  exactions  of  the  provincial  pashas 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  seat  of  government,  where 
the  Tanziniat  or  new  constitution  is  better  observed. 
Although  the  public  slave-market  has  been  shut  for  a 
few  years,  the  trade  in  slaves  is  still  carried  on  with 
all  its  episodes  of  horror  and  abomination.  The  close- 
ly latticed  windows  of  the  harems  of  the  rich,  the  pris- 
on-like aspect  of  the  better  streets,  and  the  caravan  of 
gaunt,  shoeless  Nubian  girls  in  their  cotton  wrappers, 
are  part  and  parcel  of  the  odious  system. 

"  The  trade  of  Constantinople  consists  chiefly  In  the 
supply  of  the  wants  of  the  state  officers,  and  of  the  mil- 
itary and  naval  persons  who  are  attracted  to  the  cap- 
ital :  but  it  is  chiefly  by  foreigners  that  the  handicraft 
operations  are  performed.  The  principal  manufactures 
are  those  of  cotton  and  silk  goods.  The  Armenians  are 
the  chief  jewelers  and  silversmiths.  The  Jews  are 
perfumers,  druggists,  and  brokers ;  the  Franks  are  the 
principal  mechanics;  and  the  chief  business  is  trans- 
acted at  the  several  bazars. 

"  The  foreign  trade  of  Constantinople  is  favored  by 
its  excellent  harbor,  capable  of  containing  1200  ships. 
It  is  the  medium  of  intercourse  between  that  part  of 
Asia  whence  laden  camels  arrive,  and  the  different  di- 
visions of  Europe,  collecting  the  drugs  and  silks  of  th« 
one,  and  distributing  them  among  the  others.  It  would 
rei|uiro  much  space  to  collect  and  enumerate  the  ram- 
ilications  of  such  a  trade  as  is  carried  on  in  minute  ar- 
ticles to  and  from  the  city  of  Constantinople.  The 
city  is  distant  1G80  miles  from  London."— E.  B.     S*t 

TtlllKEY. 

ConBuls.  We  propose  to  divide  this  article  into 
three  parts:  I.  Consuls,  their  Origin,  and  Laws  re- 
specting them ;  II.  Duties  of  Consuls;  III.  Diplomat- 
ic and  Consular  Law  of  the  United  States. 

Consul  (yKOTof),  the  highest  ordinary  magistrate 
of  the  Itoman  republic.  It  is  probable  that  the  word 
is  compounded  of  con  and  lalio,  and  is  formed  like  ex- 
aul  and  pra-iul,  so  that  coniula  signifles  those  who  go 
together.  They  were  anciently  called  pratom,  impera- 
tores,  or  judicet. 

I.  Consuls,  their  Origin,  anp  Laws  respectino 
TiiKM. — Consuls,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  aru  com- 
mercial agents,  appointed  to  reside  in  the  sea-ports  of 
foreign  countries,  with  a  commission  to  watch  over  the 
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Goramercial  rigbU  and  privileges  of  tbe  nation  deput- 
ing tiiem.  Tlie  establisliment  of  consuls  is  one  of  tlie 
most  useful  of  modern  commercial  institutions.  They 
were  appointed  about  tbe  twelftb  century  in  tbe  opu- 
lent states  of  Italy,  such  as  Pisa,  Lucca,  Genoa,  and 
Venice,  and  their  origin  has  been  ascribed  to  the  ne- 
cessity for  extraordinary  assistance  in  those  branches 
of  commerce  formerly  carried  on  with  barbar<>»s  and 
uncivilized  nations.  The  utility  of  such  a  mercantile 
oJicer  has  been  perceived  and  felt  by  all  trading  na- 
tions, and  tbe  Mediterranean  trade  in  particular  stands 
highly  in  need  of  such  accredited  persons.  Consuls 
have  been  multiplied  and  sent  to  every  part  of  the 
world  where  navigation  and  commerce  can  successful- 
ly penetrate ;  and  their  duties  and  privileges  are  now 
generally  limited  and  delined  by  treaties  of  commerce, 
or  by  the  statute  regulations  of  the  country  which  they 
represent.  In  some  places  tliey  have  been  invested 
with  judicial  powers  over  disputes  between  their  own 
merchants  in  foreign  ports;  but  in  the  commercial 
treaties  made  by  Great  Britain  there  is  rarely  any 
stipulation  for  clothing  them  with  judicial  authority, 
except  in  treaties  with  the  Barbary  powers;  and  in 
England  it  has  been  held  that  a  consul  is  not  strictly 
a  judicial  officer,  and  they  have  there  no  judicial  pow- 
er. It  has  been  urged  by  some  writers,  as  a  matter 
highly  expedient,  to  establish  rules  requiring  mer- 
chants abroad  to  submit  their  disputes  to  the  judicial 
authority  of  their  own  consuls,  particularly  with  ref- 
erence to  shipping  concerns.  But  no  government  can 
invest  its  consuls  with  judicial  power  over  their  own 
subjects  in  a  foreign  country,  without  the  consent  of 
the  government  of  the  foreign  country,  founded  on 
treaty ;  and  there  is  no  instance  in  any  nation  of  Eu- 
rope, of  the  admission  of  criminal  juriiidiction  in  for- 
eign consuls.  The  laws  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
subject  of  consuls  and  vice-oonsuU,  especially  authorize 
them  to  receive  tbe  protests  of  masters  and  others  in 
relation  to  American  commcrco,  and  they  declare  that 
consular  cerlitlcates  under  seal,  shall  receive  credit  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  It  is  likewise  made 
their  duty,  where  the  laws  of  the  country  permit,  to 
administer  the  personal  estates  of  American  citizens 
dying  within  their  consulates,  and  leaving  no  legal 
representative ;  and  to  take  charge  of  and  secure  tbe 
effects  of  stranded  American  vessels  in  the  absence  of 
the  master,  owner,  or  consignee ;  and  they  are  bound 
to  provide  for  destitute  seamen  within  their  consulates, 
and  to  send  tbem  at  the  public  expense  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  made  the  duty  of  American  consuls  and 
commercial  agents  to  reclaim  deserters,  and  to  dis- 
countenance insubordination, and  to  lend  tlieir  rid  to 
tbe  local  authorities  for  that  purpo'e,  and  to  discharge 
the  seamen  cruelly  treated.  It  is  also  made  the  duty 
of  masters  of  American  vessels  on  arrival  at  a  foreign 
port,  to  deposit  their  regi8t<;rs,  sea-letters,  and  pasi- 
ports,  with  the  consul,  vice-consul,  or  commercial  agent, 
if  any,  at  tbe  port.  These  particular  powers  and  du- 
ties are  similar  to  those  prescribed  to  British  consuls, 
and  10  consuls  under  the  consular  convention  between 
tbe  United  States  and  France,  in  1788 ;  and  they  are 
in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  nations,  and  are  not 
to  be  constr'^d  to  the  exclusion  of  otberii,  resulting 
from  the  naii^re  of  the  coniiular  appointment.  The 
consular  convention  between  France  and  this  country 
in  1778,  allowed  consuls  to  exercise  police  over  all  ves- 
sels of  their  respective  nations,  "  within  the  irtcrior  of 
the  vessels,"  and  to  exercise  a  species  of  civil  jurisdic- 
tion by  determiuing  disputes  conccr'.'ng  wages,  and 
between  the  masters  and  crews  uf  vessels  l>elonging  to 
their  own  country.  The  jurisdiction  claimed  under 
the  connular  convention  with  Franco,  was  merely  vol- 
untary, and  altogether  exclusive  of  any  coercive  au- 
Uioriiy ;  and  we  havo  nu  treaty  at  present  which  con- 
cedes even  such  consular  functions.  The  doctrine  of 
our  courts  is,  that  a  foreign  consul,  duly  recoguizvd  by 
our  Kovemmont,  may  aasart  and  defend,  as  a  compe- 


tent party,  the  rights  of  property  of  the  individuals  of 
his  nation  in  the  courts  of  tbe  United  States,  and  may 
institute  suits  for  that  purpose  without  any  special  au- 
thority from  that  party  for  whoso  beneflt  he  acts.  But 
tLe  courts,  in  that  case,  said  that  they  could  not  go  so 
far  as  to  recognize  a  right  in  a  vice-consul  to  receive 
actual  restitution  of  the  property,  or  its  proceeds,  with- 
out showing  some  specific  po\  .r  for  the  purpose  from 
the  party  in  interest.  No  nation  i-  liound  to  receive  a 
foreign  consul  unless  it  has  agreeci  do  so  by  treaty, 
and  the  refusal  is  no  violation  of  tiic  jicaco  and  amity 
l>etween  the  nations.  Consuls  are  to  be  approved  und 
admitted  in  the  usual  form ;  and  if  any  consul  be  guil- 
ty of  illegal  or  improper  conduct,  he  is  liable  to  Imve 
his  exequatur  (a  written  recognition  of  his  character) 
revoked,  and  to  be  punished  according  to  the  laws  of 
the  country  in  which  he  is  consul ;  or  he  may  be  sent 
back*  to  his  own  country,  at  the  discretion  of  the  gov- 
ernment which  he  has  offended.  The  French  and 
American  consuls  are  forbidden  to  be  concerned  in 
'^T.merce,  but  British  consuls  arc  generally  allowed  to 
be  concerned  in  trade ;  and  in  such  cases  tbe  character 
of  consul  does  not  give  any  protection  to  that  of  mer- 
chant, when  these  characters  are  united  in  the  same 
person.  Though  the  functions  of  a  consul  would  seem 
to  require  that  ho  should  not  be  a  subject  of  tlic  state 
in  which  he  resides,  yet  the  practice  of  the  maritime 
powers  is  quite  lax  on  this  point ;  and  it  is  useful,  and 
thought  most  convenient,  to  appoint  subjects  of  the 
foreign  country  to  be  consuls  at  its  ports. 

A  consul  is  not  such  a  public  minister  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  appertaining  to  that  character, 
nor  is  he  under  the  special  protection  of  the  law  of 
nations.  He  is  entitled  to  privileges  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, such  as  for  safe  conduct;  but  he  is  not  entilleil  to 
Iho  jut  gentium.  Vattel  thinks  that  bis  functions  re- 
quire that  ho  should  be  independent  of  thu  uriliiiary 
m'mraa/ jurisdiction  of  the  countrj',  and  that  lie  ought 
not  to  bo  molested  unless  he  violates  the  law  of  nations 
by  some  enormous  crime,  and  that  if  guilty  of  any 
crime  he  ought  to  be  sent  home  to  be  punisluu.  but 
no  such  immunities  have  been  conferred  on  consuls  by 
the  modem  practice  of  nations ;  and  it  may  be  consid- 
ered as  settled  law  that  consuls  do  not  enjoy  tlic  pro- 
tection of  the  law  of  nations,  any  more  than  other  per- 
sons who  enter  the  country  under  a  safe-conduct.  In 
civil  anil  criminal  cases  they  arc  equally  subject  to  the 
laws  uf  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  The  same 
doctrine,  declared  by  the  public  jurists,  has  been  fre- 
quently laid  down  in  the  English  and  American  courts 
of  justice.  It  seems,  however,  from  some  decisions  in 
France,  mentioned  bj*  Mr.  Warden,  that  foreign  con- 
suls can  not  be  prosecuted  l)cfore  a  French  triliunal 
for  acts  done  by  them  in  France  by  order  of  their  gov- 
ernment, and  with  the  authorization  of  the  French  gov- 
enimeut,  and  that  in  general  a  consul  can  not  be  pros- 
ecuted without  the  previous  consent  of  his  government. 

Consular  privileges  are  much  less  extensive  in  Cliris- 
tian  than  in  Mohammedan  countries.  In  tlio  latter, 
they  can  not  be  imprisoned  for  any  cause  whatever, 
except  by  demanding  justice  against  them  of  tbe  I'orte, 
and  they  partake  very  considerably  of  the  cbaraeler  of 
resident  ministers.  They  are  di|)lomatic  agents  under 
the  name  of  consuls,  and  enjoy  tho  rights  aiid  privi- 
leges which  tho  Uttoman  Porte  recognizes  in  relation 
to  the  foreign  ministers  resident  at  Constantinople. 
Ily  treaty  an  entire  immunity  is  usually  given  to  tlio 
persons,  domestics,  and  cIVccts  of  tho  resident  consuls, 
und  lio  consuls  reside  with  tho  Barbary  States  but  un- 
der tl  e  protection  of  treaties. 

Coiuidering  the  importance  of  the  consular  func- 
tions, and  tho  activity  which  is  required  of  them  in  all 
great  maritime  ports,  and  the  approach  which  consuls 


*  As  was  tlie  esse  with  the  Uritiah  consuls  at  New  \»rk, 
I'litlailelplita,  «nd  Cincinnati,  in  tho  year  ISOO,  Tlu'  offlrlal 
exequatur  of  these  frentlemen  «h  withdrawn  by  ITeililsul 
rierce,  and  tlietr  otUcial  functlous  ceased. 
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make  to  the  eiBcacy  and  difpiity  of  diplomatic  charac- 
ters, it  was  a  wise  provision  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  gave  to  the  Supreme  Court  orig- 
inal jurisdiction  in  all  cases  affecting  consuls  as  well 
as  embassadors  and  other  public  ministers;  and  the 
federal  jurisdiction  is  understood  to  be  exclusive  of  the 
state  courts. — Kent's  Cotntn.,  Lect.  II. 

Ill  llie  treaty  between  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  ratified  on  the  24th  of  July,  1818,  it  is  stip- 
ulated that  the  consuls  appointed  by  either  govern- 
ment to  reside  within  the  dominions  of  the  other,  or 
tlieir  substitutes,  "  Bh:.ll,  as  such,  have  the  right  of 
acting  as  judges  or  arbiters  in  all  cases  of  differences 
which  may  arise  between  the  captains  and  crews  of 
the  vessels  of  the  nation  whose  aflairs  are  intrusted  to 
their  care.  The  respective  governments  shall  have  no 
right  to  interfere  in  this  sort  of  affairs,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  conduct  of  the  crews  disturbing  public  or- 
der and  tranquillity  in  the  country  in  which  the  vessel 
may  happen  to  be,  or  in  which  the  consul  of  the  place 
may  lo  obliged  to  call  for  the  intervention  and  support 
of  the  executive  power,  in  order  to  cause  his  decision 
to  be  respected ;  it  being,  however,  well  understood, 
tliat  this  sort  of  judgment  or  arliitration  can  not  de- 
prive the  contending  parties  of  their  rights  of  appeal- 
ing, on  tlieir  return,  to  the  judicial  authorities  of  their 
country." 

II.  DutUa  ofCoMuli. — The  duties  of  a  consul,  even 
in  the  confined  sense  in  which  they  are  commonly  un- 
derstood, are  important  and  multifarious.  It  is  his 
business  to  bo  always  on  tlio  spot,  to  watch  over  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  Bubjects  of  the  state  whose 
agent  lie  is ;  to  ho  ready  to  assist  them  with  advice 
on  all  I'.iitibtful  occasions ;  to  see  that  iho  conditions  in 
commercial  treaties  are  properly  observni ;  that  those 
he  Is  appointed  to  protect  are  subjected  to  no  unneces- 
tan'  or  unjustifiable  demands  in  conducting  their  busi- 
ness; to  represent  their  grievances  to  the  authorities 
of  the  place  where  they  reside,  or  to  the  embassador  of 
the  sovereign  appointing  him  at  the  court  on  which  the 
coii$iilsliip  depends,  or  to  the  government  at  homo ;  in 
avord,  to  exert  himself  to  render  the  condition  oft. 
jolijects  of  the  country  employing  him,  within  the  lim- 
ilt  of  his  consulship,  as  comfortable,  and  their  transac- 
tions as  .idvantageous  and  secure  as  possible. 

The  following  nioro  detailed  exposition  of  the  gtn- 
(mf  (Intios  of  a  consul  is  taken  from  Mr.  Chitty's  work 
m Commerciai Imw :  "A  consul,  in  order  to  be  proper- 
ly qunliticd  for  his  employment,  should  take  care  to 
make  himself  master  of  the  language  used  by  the  court 
and  the  magistracy  of  the  country  whiTO  he  resides,  so 
as  to  converse  with  case  upon  subjects  relating  to  his 
duties.  If  the  common  people  of  the  court  uio  anoth- 
er, he  must  ac(|uire  that  also,  that  he  may  be  able  ' : 
settle  little  ditftrenccs  without  troubling  tho  magistra- 
cy of  the  place  for  tho  interposition  of  their  authority ; 
such  as  accidents  happening  in  the  harb«>',  by  the  ships 
of  his  njlion  running  foul  of  and  doing  damage  to  each 
olhcr.  Ho  is  to  mak  )  himself  acquainted,  if  ho  bo  nut 
ilrcady,  with  the  law  of  nations  and  treaties,  with  the 
laritV  or  specification  of  dutic  on  articles  imported  or 
ciportcd,  and  with  all  the  municipal  ordinances  and 
laws. 

"  lie  must  take  especial  notice  of  all  prohibitions  to 
prevent  the  export  or  import  of  any  articles,  as  well  on 
ihc  part  of  the  state  wherein  he  resides,  as  of  the  gov- 
ernment employing  him  ;  bo  that  ho  may  admonish  nil 
'lis  countrymen  against  carrying  on  an  illicit  com- 
inercc,  to  the  detriment  of  the  revenues,  and  in  viola- 
<iim  of  the  laws  of  cither ;  and  it  is  his  duty  to  attend 
'liligently  to  this  part  of  his  ofiice,  in  order  to  prevent 
"nnBffling,  ami  consequent  hazard  of  confiscation  or 
detention  of  ships,  and  imprisonment  of  the  masters 
wd  mariners.  It  is  olso  his  duty  to  protect  from  in- 
'ult  or  imposition  his  countrymen  of  every  description 
*ilhln  his  jurisdiction.  If  redress  for  injury  suffered 
>«  nut  oblaluod,  ho  is  to  carry  his  complaint  by  memo- 


rial to  the  minister  residing  at  the  court  on  which  the 
consulship  depends.  If  there  be  none,  he  is  to  address 
himself  directly  to  the  court;  and  if,  in  an  import- 
ant .-ase,  his  complaint  be  not  answered,  he  is  to  trans- 
mit the  memorial  to  the  eecretary  of  state. — Bea-wbs, 
Warden,  etc. 

"  When  insult  or  outrage  Is  offered  by  one  from  his 
country  to  a  native  of  the  place,  and  the  magistrate 
thereof  complains  to  the  consul,  he  should  summon,  and 
in  case  of  disobedience,  may  by  armed  force  bring  be- 
fore him  the  offender,  and  order  him  to  give  immediate 
satisfaction ;  and  if  he  refuse,  he  resigns  him  to  the 
civil  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrate,  or  to  the  military 
law  of  the  garrison ;  nevertheless  always  acting  aa  coun- 
selor or  advocate  at  his  tried,  when  there  is  question  of 
life  or  property.  But  if  a  subject  be  accused  of  an  of- 
fense alleged  to  have  been  committed  at  sea,  within  the 
dominion  or  jurisdiction  of  his  sovereign,  it  is  then  the 
duty  of  the  consul  to  claim  ccgnizance  of  the  cause  for 
his  country,  and  to  require  the  release  of  the  parties,  if 
detained  in  prison  by  the  magistracy  of  the  place  on 
any  such  accusation  brought  before  them,  and  that  all 
judicial  proceedings  against  them  do  instantly  cease ; 
and  he  may  demand  the  aid  of  the  power  of  the  coun- 
try, civil  and  military,  to  enable  him  to  secure  and  put 
tho  accused  parties  on  board  such  a  ship  as  he  shall 
think  fit,  that  they  may  be  conveyed  home  to  bo  tried 
by  their  proper  judges.  If,  contrary  to  this  requisi- 
tion, tho  magistrates  of  the  country  persist  in  proceed- 
ing to  try  the  offense,  ihe  consul  should  then  draw  up 
un<l  trnnsmit  a  memorial  to  the  minister  nt  the  court 
of  that  country;  and  if  that  court  give  an  evasive  an- 
swer, the  consul  should,  if  it  bo  a  sea  offense,  apply  to 
tho  proper  authorities,  stating  the  case :  and  upon  their 
representation,  the  secretary  for  the  proper  deparlmeut 
will  lay  the  matter  before  the  king,  who  will  cause  the 
embassador  of  the  foreign  state  to  write  to  his  court 
abroad,  desiring  that  orders  may  immediately  be  given 
l)y  that  government  that  all  judicial  proceedings 
against  tho  prisoner  be  stayed,  and  that  he  be  released. 
— .SVe  Case  of  Ilorstman  and  his  Crew,  Beawes,  vol.  ii. 
p.  422. 

"The  consul  is  not  to  permit  a  merchant  ship  to 
leave  the  port  where  he  resides  without  his  passport, 
which  he  is  not  to  grant  until  the  master  anf  rew 
thereof  have  satisfied  all  just  demands  upon  them ; 
and  for  this  purpose  he  ought  to  see  the  governor's  pess 
of  a  garrisoned  town,  or  the  burgomaster's,  unless  tho 
merchant  or  fa^-tor  to  whom  the  ship  was  consigned 
will  make  himself  responsible. — Beawes,  I.er.  Mere,, 
vol.  ii.  p.  423.  It  is  also  his  duty  to  claim  and  recover 
all  wrecks,  cables  and  anchors  belonging  to  the  ships 
of  his  country  found  ot  sea  by  fishemien  or  other  per- 
sons, to  pay  the  usual  salvage,  and  to  communicate  a 
report  thereof  to  authorities  at  home.  Tho  consuls  and 
vice-consuls  are,  by  exjiress  enactment  (46  Geo.  8,  c. 
98,  §  Uil),  empowered  to  administer  caths  in  all  cases 
resp  sting  quarantine,  in  like  n.  nner  as  if  they  —  .-e 
magistrates  of  the  several  towns  or  places  where  they 
respeefively  reside.  It  is  also  laid  down  that  a  con- 
sul is  to  attend,  if  requested,  all  arbitrations  where 
propeHj-  is  concerned  between  masters  of  ships  and  tho 
freighters,  being  inhabitants  of  the  place  where  ho  re- 
sides."— (Jiin-ry  on  Conmercinl  Law,  vol.  1.  p.  68-61, 
and  tho  nu.iKTOu.t  authorities  there  quoted. 

Any  individual,  whether  he  be  a  subject  of  tho  state 
by  which  ho  is  appointed,  or  of  another,  inny  bo  select- 
ed to  fill  the  ofBco  of  consul,  proviiled  ho  be  approved 
and  admitted  bj'  the  government  in  whoso  territory  he 
is  to  reside.  In  most  instances,  however,  but  not  al- 
woys,  consuls  are  the  subjects  of  the  state  appointing 
them.  Much,  howr.ver,  of  tho  peculiar  duties  of  a  con- 
sul must  olwitys  depend  on  tho  nature  of  the  Inter- 
course with  Ihe  countrj'  lo  which  ho  is  sent,  and  of  tho 
instructions  given  him.  Consuls  are  regularly  sup- 
plied with  copies  of  all  acts  relating  to  trade  and  navi- 
gation, quarantine,  slave-trade  ouppression,  emigra- 
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tion,  etc,  and  with  tha  treaties  between  this  and  ouiur 
countries,  and  nnitt  of  course  sliape  their  conduct  ac- 
cordingly. Tliey  are  strictly  forbidden  from  corre- 
sponding with  private  parties  on  public  matters.  Un- 
der the  Otntral  Intlructium  for  HritiiK  CoruuU,  "  ho 
will  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  principal  duty  to  pro- 
tact  and  promote  the  lawful  trade  and  trading  interests 
of  his  country  by  every  fair  and  proper  n'loaus,  taking 
care  to  conform  to  the  laws  and  regulations  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  while  he  is  supporting  the  lawful  trade,  he 
will  take  special  notice  of  all  prohibitions  with  respect 
to  the  export  or  import  of  specilied  articles  as  well  on 
the  part  of  the  state  in  which  he  resides  aa  of  his  gov- 
ernment, so  that  he  may  caution  all  his  countrymen 
against  carrying  on  an  illicit  commerce  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  revenue,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  either  country ;  and  ho  will  not  fail  to 
give  this  Department  immediate  notice  of  any  attempt 
to  contravene  those  laws  and  regulations. 

"  The  consul  will  give  his  best  advice  and  assistance, 
when  called  upon,  to  his  countrymen,  quieting  their 
differences,  promoting  peace,  harmony,  and  good-will 
among  them,  and  conciliating  as  much  as  iiossible  the 
sutdects  of  the  two  countries  upon  all  points  of  dlffer- 
enco  which  may  fall  under  his  cognizance.  In  tho 
event  of  any  attempt  being  made  to  injure  his  country- 
men, either  in  their  persons  or  property,  he  will  up- 
hold tlielr  rightful  interests,  and  the  privileges  secured 
to  them  by  treaty,  by  due  representation  in  the  prup<!r 
official  quarter.  He  will,  at  tlie  same  time,  l)e  careful 
to  conduct  himself  with  mildness  and  moduratiun  in  all 
his  transactions  with  the  public  authorities,  and  ho  will 
not,  upon  any  account,  urge  claims  on  behalf  of  his 
countrymen  to  which  they  are  not  justly  and  fairly  en- 
titled. If  redress  can  not  be  obtained  from  the  local 
administration,  or  if  the  matter  of  complaint  bo  not 
within  their  Jurisdiction,  tho  consul  will  apply  to  the 
coimul-gcneral,  or  to  his  minister,  if  there  be  no  oonsiil- 
gcneral  in  the  country  wherein  liu  resides,  in  order  tlint 
he  may  make  a  representation  to  tlio  higher  authori- 
ties, or  take  such  other  steps  in  the  case  as  ho  may 
think  proper;  and  the  consul  will  pay  strict  attention 
to  the  instructions  which  he  may  receive  from  the  min- 
ister or  consul-general." — See  M'Cui.limii's  l>utionai-y 
nf  Commerce ;  Ka^ir'ii  Commenlarie» i  I'.ncydtijtedm  llri- 
lamtiea,  Hth  cd.  published  by  Messrs.  I.ittio,  liruwn  and 
Co.,  Uoston;  Manual  for  United  Ulatia  CutuuU,  l*i57 ; 
Tujo.n's  lirititk  t'unaul's  Mumial,  London,  IHdU,  The 
rt-ailer  may  With  advantage  refer  to  the  articles  on  Vnn- 
$uli  and  Cotuular  Oiitiet  contained  in  Die  How  '.t  Jie- 
biVm',  vol  i.  p.  &(>;  llvsr's  Merchants'  Mni/3zine,\o\.  \i. 
p.  '^7,  vol.  xiii.  p.  631,  vol.  .\.  p.  447,  vol.  xii.  p.  ',211, 
vol.  xvii.  p.  43,  vol.  xviii.  p.  liO ;  /■hreign  Quarterly  He- 
ritw,  vol.  xix.  p.  lUG. 

Jurisdtctwn,  Prieileget,  and  Immunitiet  nf  CuntuU. — 
"The  jurisdiction  of  a  consul  only  extends  over  tho 
subjects  of  tho  nation  he  is  nominated  by,  either  resi- 
dent in,  or  arriving  at,  the  place  in  which  he  has  been 
appointed  to  reside.  In  countries  where  there  uro  vm- 
busaios  as  well  as  consulates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  lat- 
ter generally  only  extends  over  the  sea-faring  subjects 
of  our  nation,  at  the  same  time  it  watches  over  h«r  com- 
mercial interests.  That  of  a  consiil-Kcncral  presides 
over  the  consul,  and  that  of  a  oousul,  in  most  instances, 
over  that  of  the  vico-<'iinsuls,  Tho  consular  jurisdic- 
tion depends  more  entirely  into  what  country  the  con- 
sul may  bo  sent.  Thus  foreign  consuls  in  Kngland 
have  no  judicial  authority  whatever.  liritish  consuls, 
however,  in  most  countries,  have  judicial  power,  and 
consequently  their  jurisdiction  liocomes  either  retrench- 
ed or  extended,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  stlpulu- 
liuns  of  the  ratilicd  treaty. 

"  When  the  consul  is  appointed  ho  is  always  pro- 
viiled  with  copies  of  the  conventions  w  ith  tho  country 
he  Is  sent  to.  In  regard  to  the  privileges  ami  immu- 
nities a  consul  ci^oys,  there  have  always  existed  duulitN 
wbstliar  be  ma/  be  ooiuidered  exempt  from  the  civil 


jurisdiction  of  the  state  to  which  he  is  nominated ;  and 
although  many  others  have  laid  down  to  the  contrary, 
still  it  may  be  maintained,  and  in  perfect  conformity 
to  the  law  of  nations,  that  where  the  regular  exequa- 
tur has  been  accorded  to  the  consul,  he  ought  to  bo  ex- 
empt from  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  tho  state  to  which 
he  is  accredited.  Uy  the  exequatur  the  sovereign  ac- 
knowledges him  as  the  consular  representative  of  his 
empire,  bearing  her  appointment,  and  protected  by  her 
passport;  and,  as  regards  the  nature  of  his  mission, 
only  resident  for  a  short  time  at  the  state.  Under 
these  circumstances  ho  ought  to  be  exempt. 

"  In  countries  out  of  Kurope,  or  where  there  is  no 
embassy,  the  consul  enjoys  tlie  same  privileges  as  an 
embassador,  and  is  de  facto  tlio  embassador  or  repr<,. 
sentativo  of  his  sovereign,  only  under  another  name. 
He  can  perform  all  acts  of  a  notary  public,  all  deeds 
executed  by  him  being  hold  to  be  valid,  and  acknowl- 
edged in  our  courts  of  law.  Ho  can  attend  all  levees 
of  the  sovereign  after  receiving  his  exequatur  and  ei- 
ther after  having  been  presented  to  tho  sovereign  by 
the  embassador,  or,  in  his  absence,  by  tho  minister  of 
foreign  affairs,  Tho  consulate  is  generally  considered 
as  the  territory  of  the  power  by  wliich  it  is  tenanted, 
and  all  deeds,  acts,  and  any  other  documents  executed 
under  the  seal  of  tho  consul  are  valid  In  tho  country 
from  which  he  has  been  sent.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  bo  perfectly  understood  that  all  acts  thus  issued 
by  the  consul  arc,  with  a  few  exceptions,  not  valid  in 
tho  country  in  which  he  resides,  except  there  be  n  spe- 
cial convention  to  that  elVeot,  All  documents,  required 
to  lie  valid  before  the  tribunals  of  tho  country  he  is  in, 
ought  to  bo  made  out  by  the  proper  lawyers  appoint- 
ed for  th:it  purpose;  for  it  can  not  bo  expected  tliiit 
where  a  consul  is  only  authorized  as  judicial  authority 
for  his  own  country,  that  his  acts  should  be  acknowl- 
edged and  received  as  legal  instruments  in  the  tribu- 
nals of  the  country  he  is  accredite<l  to,  althoU);li  his 
acts  should  be  respected,  as  it  might  b«  posKible  that 
they  could  be  grounded  upon  (|idte  a  different  /ex  mer- 
caioria,  and  could  nut,  therefore,  be  taken  in  cvideiiuo 
against  documents  perhaps  quite  opposite  in  a  U');ul 
point  of  view,  and  it  would  be  ui^ust  to  allow  thorn  to 
bo  received," — Tusiin'.^  Untuh  ConiuVi  Manual,  IHOii, 

III.  I'ontular  Hyalemofthe  United  Stales — The  es- 
tablishment of  a  consular  system  in  tho  United  States 
was  nearly  coeval  with  that  of  tho  general  govermuent. 
In  tho  second  annual  address  of  President  Wa.Hbinglon 
to  tho  tirst  Congress,  he  informed  that  body  that  "tho 
liatronage  of  our  connnerce,  of  our  merchants,  and  sea- 
men, called  f'  the  appointment  of  consuls  in  t'orclKn 
countries ;  thi.  it  seemed  expedient  to  regulate  by  law 
the  exorcise  of  that  jurisdiction  and  those  functions 
which  arc  penniltod  either  by  express  convontion  or 
by  a  friendly  indulgence  in  tliu  places  of  Ihoir  resi- 
dence." I'rior  to  this  period  consuls  were  not  allowed 
salaries,  nor  permitted  to  domand  fees  or  receivo  per- 
quisites. 

In  each  branch  of  Congress  this  reconimendallon  of 
the  President  was  referred  to  the  appropriate  coniniil- 
tee,  ami  consular  bills  were  roporti-d  in  uccordiinco 
therewith,  Thoy  failed,  howevjr,  to  become  laws,  tho 
House  having  stricken  out  I  be  whole  of  the  Senate  bill 
with  the  exception  of  the  lirst  Hcction, 

In  the  early  part  of  the  second  (.Congress  substanlinl- 
ly  tho  same  bill,  probably  drawn  by  Mr.  Kllsworth 
(afterward  Chief  Justice),  was  reported  to  the  Senate  by 
u  comniitteo  to  whom  the  recommendation  of  the  I'rea- 
iden'  bad  been  referred ;  ond,  subse<|uenlly,  after  the 
adopliuii  of  several  amomlmcnts,  it  pasned  both  brandi- 
es of  (Congress  unanimously,  and  l>ecame,  on  llio  14lh 
of  April,  17!)2,  n  law  of  the' land, 

Krom  this  period  till  the  year  186."),  with  tho  excep- 
tion of  tho  act  of  July  20lh,"lH4(),  regulating  the  sliip- 
inent  and  discharge  of  seamen  anil  the  duties  of  con- 
suls, scarcely  ony  change  was  made  in  the  laws  alloct- 
ing  the  consular  system. 
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Tn  the  year  1854,  Mr.  Porkins,  of  Ix>ul>iana,  then  • 
nicinbcr  of  the  Ilouao  of  Kepresentativea  flrom  LouU 
Hiaim,  having  devoted  himulf  nioRt  BBsiduaiigly  to  the 
Ktiuly  of  the  subject,  prepareil  a  bill  to  remodel  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  was  advocated  in  the  House,  and  finally 
passed  liy  a  vote  of  148  yeas  to  88  nays. 

Ill  tlio  Senate  it  passed  unanimously,  received  the 
approval  of  the  President  on  the  Ist  of  March,  1856, 
and  went  into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  July,  in  the  same 
year. 

According  to  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Marcy,  Sec- 
retary of  8f ote,  the  subject  was  again  brought  forward 
in  August,  18S0,  and  a  new  act  passed  by  a  vote  in  the 
House  of  KepresenlativcR  of  103  to  bO,  and  passed  the 
Senate  unanimously  on  the  16th  of  that  month. 

It  has  rarely  happened  that  a  law  so  important  as 
this  has  passed  Congress  witli  such  ananiniity — ono  in- 
volving many  and  important  changes  in  the  diplomat- 
ic and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States ;  creating 
new  offices ;  increasing,  reducing,  or  entirely  abnlisli- 
ing  the  salaries  of  many  consular  officers;  containing 
provisions  aflecting  every  American  merchant  and 
sliipmastcr  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  every  Amer- 
ican traveler  in  Europe ;  repealing  provisions  of  exist- 
ing laws;  enacting  others  for  the  regulation  of  the 
agents  of  the  government  in  foreign  countries,  and  of 
livil  officers  in  the  United  States ;  imposing  heavy  pen- 
alties for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  statute ; 
and  authorizing  and  requiring  the  performance  of  im- 
portant duties  by  the  highest  executive  officers  of  the 
jjovi-rnmcnt.  Tlio  favor  which  the  bill  received  in  both 
liranclics  of  Congresia  was  doubtless  due,  in  part,  to  the 
fact  lliat  the  near  approbch  of  the  close  of  the  session 
left  little  time  fur  its  discussion  and  amendment,  and 
to  tlio  respect  entertained  liy  the  House  for  the  com- 
mittee on  foreign  affairs,  which  reported  the  bill,  whose 
chairman,  it  was  understood,  bad  devoted  mucli  time 
and  care  in  its  preparation.  The  law  provide:)  for  the 
rate  of  compensation  to  l)o  received  by  all  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers,  of  whatever  grade;  fixes  their 
compensation ;  permits  the  latter  to  transact  business, 
or  pruliiliits  them  from  doing  so,  in  certain  places ;  pro- 
scrilies  tlie  conditions  of  oftlclnl  bonds ;  imposes  jicnal- 
ties  for  the  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  law,  and 
indicates  the  manner  in  which  ao'ions  for  the  recovery 
of  penalties  shall  be  tried ;  authorizes  the  appointment 
of  consular  pupils,  of  interpreters,  and  of  additional 
secretaries  of  legations;  fixes  the  period  at  which  thu 
compensation  of  the  officers  named  in  the  act  shall  com- 
rnciico  and  terminate ;  provides  for  the  filling  of  diplo- 
matic and  consular  offices  temporarily  vacant,  and  the 
pay  to  be  received  liy  officers  acting  ad  interim ;  for- 
liids  the  exercise  of  diplomatic  functions  by  unautlior- 
ized  persons;  authorizes  the  President  to  define  the 
limits  ofthe  several  consular  and  commercial  agencies, 
to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  sulmrdinatc  consular 
officers  and  their  cuiiipeiisalion,  and  likewise  to  fix  the 
rate  or  tariff  of  fees  for  consularservices,  and  designate 
wliat  shall  bo  regorde<l  as  official  services;  requires 
the  consular  tariff  to  be  reported  to  Congress  annually, 
and  also  the  amount  of  fees  received  at  the  several  con- 
sulates; directs  the  mode  in  which  the  payment  of  fees 
shall  ho  made  and  accounted  for.  and  the  coin  in  which 
thoy  shall  lie  payable ;  Imposes  oddltlonal  duties  upon 
collectors  and  sliipmasters  in  respect  to  consular  serv- 
ices, receipts,  and  invoices;  forbids  diplomatic  and 
consular  dlficcrs  to  be  alisent  from  their  posts,  or  to 
liold  <'(irrespon(leiico  in  regard  to  tlio  public  affairs  of 
any  foreif;n  government  with  the  press,  or  private  per- 
sons, or  otiierwiso  than  with  the  proper  officers  of  the 
United  States;  forbids  consular  officers  being  pecun- 
iarily interested  in  the  receipt  or  disbursement  of  the 
wages  of  seamen,  or  in  expenditures  made  for  their  re- 
lief or  transportation;  provides  that  no  compensation 
shall  lie  paid  to  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  un- 
less they  shall  be  citizen*  of  the  United  States ;  au- 


thoriaes  the  President  to  supply  the  legations  and  con- 
sulates of  the  United  States  witli  certain  articles  nec- 
essary for  the  transaction  of  the  public  business,  and 
to  prescribe  such  regulations,  and  make  and  issue  such 
orders  and  instructions,  not  inconsistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  relatioa 
to  the  duties  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  officers,  the 
transaction  of  their  business,  the  rendering  of  accounts 
and  returns,  the  payment  of  compensation,  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  archives  and  public  property  in  the 
hands  of  all  audi  officers,  the  coninninication  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  procurement  and  transmission  of  the 
products  of  the  arts,  sciences,  manufactures,  agricul- 
ture, and  commerce,  from  time  to  time,  as  he  may 
think  conducive  to  the  public  interests ;  requires  these 
officers  to  conform  to  such  regulations,  orders,  and  in- 
structions ;  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  publish  official  notifications,  from  time  to  time,  of 
such  commercial  information  communicated  to  him  by 
the  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  as  he  may  deem 
important  to  the  public  interests,  and  to  report  to  Con- 
gress, at  least  once  in  each  year,  a  synopsis  of  so  much 
of  the  information  on  all  subjects,  which  shall  be  eo 
communicated  to  him,  as  ho  may  deem  valuable  for 
public  information ;  authorizes  the  granting  and  issu- 
ing of  passports,  under  certain  conditions,  and  the  per- 
formance of  notarial  duties  by  secretaries  of  legation 
and  consular  officers ;  enacts  various  provisions  in  re- 
gard to  the  desertion  of  seamen,  the  payment  and  the 
forfeiture  of  wages  and  extra  wages  in  certain  cases, 
and  the  sb'tlement  of  seamen's  accounts,  and  their  dis- 
charge in  foreign  countries ;  provides  for  the  account- 
ability of  consular  officers  for  tho  extra  wages  of  sea- 
men ;  prescribes  the  kind  of  returns  and  reports  to  be 
made  liy  consular  officers,  and  requires  all  sliipmasters 
to  apply  to  consular  officers  fur  the  transaction  of  con- 
sular business,  and  permits  tho  detention  of  ships'  pa- 
pers till  payment  shall  be  made  of  all  demands  and 
wages  on  account  of  such  ships  and  vessels ;  defines  the 
duties  of  consular  officers  in  respect  to  all  citizens  of 
the  United  States  dying  abroad,  and  the  meaning  to 
be  affixed  to  the  several  titles  by  which  consular  offi- 
cers are  designated ;  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  all 
malfeasance,  and  for  the  violation  of  tlio  provisions  of 
the  act ;  repeals  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent 
with  Its  provisions ;  and,  finally,  provides  that  the  act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  of  January,  \Hb7,  It  will 
thus  be  seen  that  the  law  which  now  regulates  the  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  systems  of  the  United  States  em- 
braces a  great  number  of  subjects,  and  enters  into 
much  detail  with  respect  to  all  matters  pertaining  to 
the  consular  office.  Many  of  its  provisions  are  emi- 
nently judicious;  tho  expediency  of  others  must  be 
tested  liy  time  and  their  practical  operation.  J'hn 
treaties  and  conventions  of  the  United  States  with  for- 
eign nations  contain  many  important  iirovisions  relat- 
ing to  the  duties,  rights,  and  privileges  <if  consuls,  es- 
pecially those  which  have  been  negotiated  with  China 
and  tho  Ottoman  Porte. 

Hut  "the  must  complete  consular  conventions  ever 
concluded,"  us  remarks  Mr.  Tuaon,  the  latest  writer  on 
the  subject  of  the  duties  of  cnuHuls,  "are  tho.so  between 
France  ond  the  United  States,  and  between  tlie  latter 
country  and  Holland  ;  the  former  negotiated  at  Wash- 
ington by  Mr.  Kverett  and  M.  Sartigcs,  and  the  latter 
at  the  Hague,  under  the  Instructions  of  Mr.  Marcy. 
I  The  rules  laid  down  therein  are  very  explicit,  and 
ought  to  be  taken  as  examples  liy  all  other  nations.  . 
They  will  1)0  of  great  utility  to  all  consuls,  in  showing 
them  what  their  present  duties  are,  and  what  they  aro 
most  likely  to  become.  These  conventions  are  such  as 
aro  likely  to  lie  taken  as  precedents  for  future  treaties 
on  the  same  subject."  Uccurrences  which  have  taken 
place  in  the  United  States  and  elsewhere,  within  tho 
last  few  years,  have  shown  how  del\!ctive  is  the  legis- 
lation of  this  country  in  respect  to  consuls.  The  sub- 
ject attracted  Mr.  Webster's  attention,  while  Secretary 
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of  State ;  and,  at  his  suggestion,  the  attention  of  Con- 
gress was  called  to  it.  Uii  remarked  that  no  country 
has  a  deeper  interest  in  securing  the  protection  of  dip- 
lomatic and  consular  agents  than  the  United  States. 
Their  commerce  spreads  over  every  sea,  and  visits  nv- 
ery  clime ;  and  these  agents  are  appointed  to  protect 
its  interests,  as  well  as  to  guard  the  peace  of  the  coun- 
try, and  maintain  the  honor  of  its  flag.  While  thus 
engaged  in  the  discharge  of  important  functions,  they 
should  be  objects  of  especial  respect  and  protection, 
each  according  to  the  rights  belonging  to  his  rank  and 
station. 

As  mucli  has  been  done  during  the  last  four  years  as 
at  any  former  period  in  this  country,  by  means  of  con- 
sular conventions,  by  legislation,  and  by  circulars  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary  of  State,  not  only  to  secure 
these  objects,  but  to  perfect  the  consular  system,  and 
to  render  it  useful  to  the  country.  In  obedience  to  the 
circulars  issued  by  Mr.  Marcy  to  consular  officers  on 
the  8th  of  October,  1853,  the  loth  of  March,  1854,  the 
11th  of  July,  1855,  and  also  the  general  and  special  in- 
structions of  the  Department  of  Stale,  a  vast  amount 
of  information  relating  to  ship-building,  shipping,  nav- 
igation, tonnage,  seamen,  foreign  tarills,  commercial 
regulations,  and  other  subjects,  has  been  transmitted 
to  the  Department  by  the  United  States  consuls.  The 
matter  thus  collected  is  important  and  valuable;  its 
preparation  reflects  great  credit  on  the  industry  and  in- 
telligence of  the  consular  corps,  and  allbrds  a  striking 
illustration  of  the  importance  of  their  services. 

At  the  present  time  the  consular  corp.s  of  the  United 
States  consists  of  aoven  consuls-general,  one  hundred 
and  seventeen  consuls,  and  nine  commercial  agents, 
who  receive  for  their  compensation  fixed  salaries; 
ninety  consuls,  ten  commercial  agents,  and  cighty-flve 
consular  agents,  who  are  authorized  to  retain  for  their 
compensation  the  ofiicial  fees  which  they  receive.  lie- 
siding  as  these  ofiicers  do  in  all  the  principal  marts  of 
traffic  and  commerce  throughout  the  world,  and  hav- 
ing their  duties  carefully  defined  by  law  and  the  in- 
structions of  the  Executive,  it  may  reasonably  bo  ex- 
pected that  all  information  affecting  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations  will 
be  furnished  by  them  to  the  Department  of  State,  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-citizens. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  value  to  bo  placed  on  the 
correspondence  of  consuls,  it  may  be  stated  that  in  a 
debate  which  took  |)laco  iu  1812,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,  Lord  Palmerston  remarked,  that,  during  the 
time  ho  had  the  honor  of  being  ut  the  luad  of  the  for- 
eign department,  ho  had  read  every  report  and  every 
letter  received  from  the  consular  officers  abroad,  from 
the  most  elaborate  report  of  the  highest  consul-general 
down  to  the  least-important  letter  of  the  lowest  vice- 
consul.      "Very  laborious  reading  it  wao,"  ho  adds, 
"  but,  scattered  through  the  voluminous  papers  that 
thus  came  under  my  eye,  I  found  many  important 
matters  with  which  it  was  my  duty  to  bo  acquainted ; 
and  it  is  (|uitc  a  niislukc  to  suppose  that,  because  there 
is  a  superintendent  of  the  consular  department,  the 
Secretary  of  State  does  not  give  the  same  minute  at-  | 
tentlon  to  the  consular  as  to  the  other  duties  of  the 
ofllcc,  though  the  consular  Cflrrospundenco  amounts  to  ; 
one-lialf  of  the  whole  correspoiiJiMioo  of  the  foreign  ' 
office."     The  perfection  tu  which  the  consular  system  I 
has  attained  in  France  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what 
may  l)e  accuinplishud  by  a  thoroughly  organized  cun-  | 
sular  establishment.   The  ulijccts  contemplated  by  such  . 
a  system,  as  has  liccn  well  remarked  by  a  writer  prac- 1 
tically  aci|uaintod  with  the  subject,  are  nothing  less  | 
than  the  advancement  of  the  prosperity  and  power  of  ' 
nations.    Deputed  to  watch  over  the  conimcriial  rights  ! 
and  privileges  of  their  respective  countrtiis,  consular ' 
officers  are  intrusted  i\rith  thu  care  of  the  highest  inte- 
rests, and  exercise  a  mure  important  influence  upon 
mercantile  prosperity,  the  foundation  of  nutiiiiial  great- 
ness, than  any  other  foreign  agents  of  government. 


Scattered  throughout  the  whole  world,  occupying  an 
eminent  social  position  in  all  the  mercantile  cities  of 
every  nation,  and  performing  duties  which  bring  them 
more  or  less  into  collision  with  the  people  among  whom 
they  reside,  they,  l)y  their  conduct  and  manners,  influ- 
ence tlie  judgment  whlc'u  i^^  formed  of  the  country  they 
represent,  and  either  add  to  its  dignity  or  reflect  dis- 
honor on  its  national  character. 

1.  Nature  and  Dutiea  of  the  Coiuular  Office. — The 
word  "consuls,"  as  used  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  designates  a  class  of  public  officers  ap- 
|)ointcd  by  their  government  to  reside  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  sca-jiorts  and  other  places  of 
commerce,  to  discharge  administrative  and  sometimes 
judicial  functions  in  regard  to  their  countrymen  who 
dwell  or  may  bo  in  the  country  where  they  reside;  to 
aid  in  the  authentication  of  documents  abroad,  and 
generally  to  perform  such  other  duties  as  may  be  as- 
signed to  them  by  the  laws  and  orders  of  their  govern- 
ment. 

2.  Classes  qfCotuular  Officers. — Accordingly,  by  va- 
rious laws  of  the  L'nitc<l  States,  duties  are  imposed 
and  rights  conferred  on  this  description  of  public  offi- 
cers, under  the  names  of  consuls-general,  consuls,  vice- 
consuls,  deputy-consuls,  commercial  agents,  vice-com- 
mercial agents,  and  consular  agents.  It  is  provided 
by  the  31st  section  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved 
August  18,  ISdC,  that  these  official  designations  shall 
bo  deemed  to  have  the  rcspoctivo  meanings  therein 
assigned  to  them,  namely:  "consul-general,"  "con- 
sul," and  "  commercial  agent,"  shall  be  taken  to  de- 
note full,  principal,  aud  permanent  "consular  officers," 
as  distinguished  from  subordinates  and  substitutes ; 
"deputy-consul"  and  "consular  agent"  to  denote  "con- 
sular officers"  subordinato  to  such  principals,  exercis- 
ing the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  within  the 
limits  of  their  consulates  or  commercial  agencies  re- 
spectively— the  former  at  the  same  ports  or  places, 
and  the  latter  at  |)orts  or  places  different  from  those 
at  which  such  pr°'icipals  are  located  respectively ;  and 
"vice-consuls"  and  "vice- commercial  agents"  to  de- 
note "consular  officers"  who  shall  be  substituted,  tem- 
porarily, to  lill  the  ))laces  of  "consuls-general,"  "con- 
suls," or  "commercial  agents,"  when  they  shi"""  be 
temporarily  absent  or  relieved  from  duty;  and  the 
term  "consular  oflicer"  to  include  all  such  officers  as 
are  mentioned  in  the  said  section,  and  none  others. 

3.  Applicatiun  of  Acts  of  Cotigress. — It  is  further  pro- 
vided by  the  same  section  that,  in  the  construction  and 
for  the  purposes  of  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts  which 
shall  remain  in  force  after  the  act  above  mentioned 
shall  take  ellbct,  doffning  any  of  the  poners,  declaring 
any  of  the  rights,  prescribing  any  of  the  duties,  or  im- 
posing any  penalty  or  punislmient  for  any  act  of  oinis- 
siuu  or  commission  of  any  consul,  commcroiul  agent, 
vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent,  or  allowing  or 
enjoining  the  performance  of  any  act,  matter,  or  thing, 
with  or  before  any  such  officer,  all  such  acts  uiid  parts 
of  acts  shall  in  all  these  several  respects,  so  far  as  may 
be  consistent  with  the  subject-matter  and  context  of 
the  same,  and  with  the  said  act  and  the  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  and 
apply  to  all  consular  officers  just  as  though  all  such 
olHcers  were  speciflcally  named  therein. 

4.  Certain  Consular  Powers. — The  important  act  of 
17U'2  contains  a  declaratory  provision,  which  is  to  be 
understood  as  implied  in  all  other  acts  of  Congress,  as 
follows : 

"  'I'ho  spacilication  of  certain  powers  and  duties, 
•  "  *,  to  be  exorcised  or  performed  by  the  consids 
and  vice-consuls  of  the  United  States,  shall  not  bo 
construed  to  the  exclusion  of  others  resulting  from  the 
nature  of  their  appointments,  or  any  treaty  or  conven- 
tion under  which  they  may  act."* 

So  that  the  powers  and  duties  of  consuls,  besides 


*  ijtntutvs  at  large,  vol.  L  p.  iOT. 
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being  defined  by  acts  of  Congress,  are  indicated  b;' 
general  treaties  and  consular  conventions  entered  into 
beiween  tlie  United  States  and  other  sovereign  powera. 

5.  fntemational  Law. — Consuls  possess,  moreover,  by 
the  law  of  nations,  many  functions,  rights,  and  privi- 
leges, other  than  such  as  are  defined  by  convention,  by 
legislative  act,  or  by  regulation. 

C.  Consular  Privilegei.—I'hcir  privileges  necessarily 
arise  from  the  character  of  their  appointments ;  but 
they  are  not,  like  those  of  embassadors  and  other  pub- 
lic ministers,  precisely  defined  by  international  law ; 
and,  consequently,  they  may  bo  extended  or  limited 
among  dillerent  nations,  either  by  treaties  or  the  legis- 
lative policy  of  those  countries.  Altbuugh  the  com- 
missions which  United  States  consuls  receive  from  their 
government  are  expressed  in  the  same  terms  and  con- 
fer the  same  authority,  yet,  as  the  consular  functions 
arc  to  be  exercised  in  a  foreign  country,  and  in  accord 
snce  with  an  exequatur  issued  by  its  sovereign,  they 
may  be  more  or  less  restricted.  Whenever  the  imuiu- 
uitics,  rights,  and  duties  of  consuls  are  prescribed  by 
mutufl  consular  conventions,  they  aro  to  bo  enjoyed  or 
exercised  in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  such 
conventions.  In  those  couutriog  with  wliich  the  United 
States  have  entered  into  no  consular  convention,  con- 
sular ofliccrs  may  discharge  sucli  duties  as  a  'e  allowed 
or  arc  not  forbidden  by  the  laws  of  those  countries,  or 
which  are  allowed  by  common  usago ;  and  sometimes 
they  aro  permitted  to  exercise  sucli  privileges  as  are 
granted  to  foreign  consuls  by  the  United  States  within 
its  own  (i  rritory. 

7.  \nen  Obttactet  are  interposed. — If  the  outhorities 
of  the  pUces  where  consuls  reside  oppose  nny  otstacles 
to  their  enjoyment  of  the  privileges  which  maj-  have 
been  accorded  by  consular  conventions,  or  which,  found- 
ed on  usage  or  reciprocity,  may  have  been  claimed  by 
themselves,  they  will  refer  the  subject  to  the  legation 
of  tlic  United  States  residing  in  the  country,  and  re- 
port the  facts,  together  with  tlieir  own  proceedings  and 
a  copy  of  all  their  correspondence  in  relation  to  the 
same,  to  the  Department  of  State,  and  await  its  in- 
structions. In  no  case  will  they  strike  the  consular 
flag  or  abandon  their  post  without  the  express  permis- 
sion of  the  Department. 

8.  I'l-rtonal  Demeanor. — One  of  the  first  duties  of 
consular  officers  is  to  cxhil)it  in  their  official  conduct, 
auil  in  tlieir  intercourse  with  the  local  authorities  and 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  a  proper  respect  for  the 
supreme  authority. 

9.  Style  (if  Official  Communications. — In  their  commu- 
nications with  official  functionaries,  they  will  bo  care- 
ful to  set  forth  their  views  ond  opinions  courteously 
but  I'lrnily,  avoiding  in  all  cases  the  use  of  violent  or 
intcniiwrato  language.  All  discussions  extending  bc- 
j'oiul  the  limits  of  a  just  moderation  are  injurious  and 
defeat  their  own  object. 

10.  Injlucnce  of  Personal  Character. — It  is,  above  all, 
by  their  personal  Influence  and  character,  by  circum- 
spect conduct  and  a  conciliatory  spirit,  that  consuls 
will  host  succeed  in  settling  dilllculties  and  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  important  objects.  Commercial  in- 
tercourse is  a  common  bond  of  interest  among  all  coun- 
tries and  all  men,  and  it  is  by  arguments  drawn  from 
tbis  source,  rather  than  by  unreasonable  pretensions 
and  disputes,  that  injurious  restrictions  can  bo  re- 
niovpd.— De  Cl.nurQ,  tome  ii.  p.  32  et  seq. 

11 .  Jhities  im})Oseil  by  Iaiws. — The  laws  of  the  United 
Status  un  the  sulject  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  s| 
cially  authorize  them  to  rccelvo  the  protests  of  mas- 
ters and  others  relating  to  American  conuncrco,  and 
dci'liire  that  consular  certificates  under  seal  shall  re- 
ceive faith  and  credit  in  the  courts  of  the  United  Stotea. 
It  is  likewise  made  the  duly  of  consular  officers,  where 
the  laws  of  the  country  permit,  to  collect  and  remit 
tlio  assets  of  the  personal  estates  of  American  citizens 
who  may  die  within  their  consulates  and  leave  no  legal 
Kproseutalive,  and  to  take  charge  of  and  locuro  the 


effects  of  stranded  vessels,  in  the  abaenoe  of  the  mat- 
ter, owner,  or  consignee ;  and  they  are  bound  to  pro- 
vide for  destitute  seamen  within  their  consulates,  and 
to  send  them,  at  the  public  expense,  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  their  duty,  likewise,  to  reclaim  deserters, 
to  discountenance  insubordination  and  lend  their  aid 
to  the  local  authorities  for  this  purpose,  to  discharge 
seamen  cruelly  treated,  and  to  receive  from  the  mas- 
ters of  American  vessels,  on  their  arrival  at  a  foreign 
port,  and  after  the  vessel  shall  have  come  to  an  entry, 
the  registers,  sea  letters,  and  passports  of  such  vessels. 
These  duties,  and  some  others  which  are  prescribed  by 
legal  enactment,  aro  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of 
nations  [Kent,  vol.  i.  p.  42],  and  with  special  treaty 
stipulations  with  certain  countries. 

12.  Variety  and  Importance  of  Consular  Duties. — 
Many  of  the  consular  duties  arise  from  peculiar  cir- 
cumstanceH :  such  as  the  character  and  habits  of  the 
nation  in  which  the  consul  resides,  its  laws  and  cus- 
toms, and  tho  nature  of  its  intercourse  with  the  United 
States.  In  the  most  restricted  sense,  they  are  impor- 
tant and  multifarious,  are  quite  different  from  those 
of  other  officers  employed  in  foreign  aft'airs,  and  re- 
quire for  their  proper  performance  an  amount  of  prac- 
tical information  for  which  the  consular  officer  needs  a 
spe'.;ial  training.  Consuls  are  so  situated  as  to  exer- 
cise t  word  their  countrymen  within  their  consular 
jurisdiction  the  duties  of  judges,  arbiters,  and  peace- 
makers ;  they  are  tho  registers  of  marriages,  births, 
and  deaths ;  they  act  as  notaries,  and  sometimes  as 
rcveauo  officers;  they  wntch  over  and  verify  the  san- 
itary condition  of  their  consulates ;  and,  by  their  do- 
mestic relations,  they  can  furnish  a  full  and  accurate 
idea  of  tho  commerce,  navigation,  and  industry  pecul- 
iar to  the  country  of  their  residence. 

13.  Ctmmercial  Regulations. — The  commercial  inter- 
ests of  their  own  country  are,  in  a  measure,  commit- 
ted to  their  care.  They  are  to  see  whether  the  stipu- 
lations in  commercial  treaties  are  observed,  and  report 
all  changes  in  commercial  regulations  and  municipal 
ordinances. 

Every  law,  edict,  or  regulation  of  the  government 
where  they  reside,  in  anj'  way  afl'ecting  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States,  which  conies  to  the  knowledge  of 
consular  officers,  must  be  immediately  transmitted  to 
the  State  Department;  and,  if  it  be  a  local  regulation, 
operating  only  on  a  particular  port,  they  must  also  give 
immediato  notice  thereof  to  the  minister,  if  there  be 
one  in  tho  country  to  which  the  district  belongs. 

11.  Suggestions. — Consular  officers  are  expected,  in 
their  correspondence,  to  note  all  events  which  bear 
upon  the  commerce  between  the  country  where  they 
reside  and  the  United  States,  tho  establishment  of  new 
branches  of  industry  within  the  limits  of  their  cons\ilar 
jurisdiction,  and  tho  increase  and  decline  of  such  as 
have  been  before  established.  They  should  also  make 
such  suggestions  as,  in  their  opinion,  may  lead  to  an 
increase  of  trade,  and  point  out  any  circinnstanccs 
which  moy  have  produced  a  contrary  cfl'cct,  with  the 
means  that  appear  proper  for  avoiding  such  a  result. 
When  new  products  of  tho  orts,  sciences,  or  monufac- 
turcs  appear  to  bo  valuable  cither  for  export  or  import, 
end  this  is  not  generally  known,  the  fact  should  bo 
communicated  to  the  Department,  and  samples  sent, 
if  nut  too  bulky,  with  the  consular  letters;  but  if  too 
bulky  they  nmy  bo  addressed  to  the  collector  of  somo 
.  >o  of  our  principal  ports.  Seeds  of  plants  and  grain 
Buitablu  for  cultivation  in  tho  United  States  should  also 
bo  sent.  In  general,  the  duties  of  a  consular  oflicer  re- 
quire an  attention  to  every  thing  that  can  promote  the 
commerce  and  navigation  of  this  countr>',  and  the  in- 
tererts  of  its  citizens. 

lly.  Cunientions  to  he  avoided. — Consular  officers  ".ro 
particularly  cautioned  not  to  enter  into  any  conten- 
tions which  can  bo  avoided  either  with  their  country- 
men or  the  authorities  of  tho  country  in  which  they 
reside ;  referring  questions  of  that  nature  to  tho  min- 
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liter  or  to  the  Pepartment ;  using  every  endeavor  to 
settle  in  an  amicable  manner  all  disputes  in  which  their 
countrymen  may  be  concerned ;  and  countenancing  and 
protecting  them  before  the  authorities  of  the  country  in 
all  caiics  in  which  they  may  be  injured  or  oppressed, 
but  withholding  from  them  support  when  they  have 
been  willfully  guilty  of  an  infraction  of  the  laws,  par- 
ticularly in  an}'  attempt  to  defraud  the  revenue.  In 
this  last  case  they  will  aid  the  proper  officers  in  check- 
ing any  such  practices. 

16.  Foreign  I'oiilics. — All  consular  officers  are  for- 
bidden to  participate  in  any  manner  wliatever,  direct 
or  indirect,  in  the  political  concerns  of  the  countries 
by  whose  governments  they  are  severally  acknowl- 
edged and  recognized  in  their  public  character ;  and 
they  will  be  on  their  guard  against  the  enlistment  of 
their  feelings  upon  the  side  of  any  of  the  political  or 
sectional  parties  which  may  exist  in  these  countries. 
In  their  letters  upon  such  subjects,  even  to  this  De- 
partment, they  will  conHne  themselves  to  the  commu- 
nication of  important  or  interesting  public  events,  as 
they  occur,  in  a  clear  and  concise  form,  avoiding  all 
unnecessary  reflections  or  criticism  upon  the  character 
or  conduct  of  individuals  or  governments;  and 

will  not  give  publicity,  through  the  press  or  otherwise, 
to  opinions  or  speculations  injurious  to  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  those  countries,  or  the  persons  conecmcd 
in  the  administration  of  them  ;  but  it  is,  at  tlio  same 
time,  no  less  their  duty  to  report,  freely  and  season- 
ably, to  their  own  government,  all  important  farts 
which  may  como  to  their  knowledge,  throui;h  authen- 
tic channels,  touching  the  political  condition  of  tliesc 
countries,  especially  if  their  commu.iirations  cun  bo 
made  subservient  to,  or  may  offect,  the  interest  and 
well-being  of  their  own. 

17.  Prohibitions. — All  consular  officers  are  prohibited 
lij-  the  19th  suction  of  the  act  approved  August  18, 
185(5,  from  corresponding  in  regard  to  the  pul>1ic  ntlairs 
of  any  foreign  government  with  any  jirivate  person, 
newspaper,  or  other  periodical,  or  otherwise  than  with 
the  proper  officers  of  the  United  Slates,  and  from  rec- 
ommending any  person,  at  homo  or  abroad,  for  any  em- 
ployment of  trust  or  profit  under  the  government  of  the 
country  in  which  they  are  located ;  as  well  as  from  ask- 
ing or  accepting,  for  themselves  or  any  other  person  or 
(lersons,  any  preifcnf,  emolument,  fn'cnninry  favor,  of- 
lice,  or  title  of  any  kind,  from  any  such  government. 

18.  ttiplomntic  FuHi-tionf. — As  consuls,  excepting  in 
Molmmniedan  slates,  are  not  invested  with  diplomat- 
ic powers,  tliey  are  not  entitled  to  communicate  direct- 
ly, except  under  special  circumstances,  with  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  country  in  which  they  reside.  Consu- 
lar otHcers  are  forbidden  by  the  12tli  section  of  the  act 
to  CNcrcise  diplomatic  functions,  or  holil  any  diplomat- 
ic correspondence  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  I'nitod 
States,  in,  with,  or  to  tlio  govciument,  or  country  to 
which  they  shall  I)0  appointi'd,  or  any  other  coniitrv 
or  government,  when  tlicre  shall  lie  in  such  country 
any  offi.:er  of  the  United  Mates  nulliorl/.cd  to  perform 
diplomatic  functions  therein,  unless  expressly  author-  j 
ized  by  the  President. 

19.  Mode  n/ addressinij foreign  Coremmentt. — When-  | 
ever  application  is  to  be  made  to  such  povcrnnient,  it  I 
must  bo  done  through  the  minister  of  tlie  United  States,  i 
if  there  lie  one;  if  not,  and  ilio  case  should  require  it,  I 
the  consul  may  make  the  application  tollm  proper  de- 
imrtment,  but  in  respectful  terms,  stating  the  exigency 
of  the  case,  and  that  an  application  to  the  suliordinntc 
officers  could  not  bo  made,  or  that  it  had  )     vcd  inef- 
fectual. 

21).  Pnrilnjes. — A  consul  is  not  Buch  a  public  minis- 
ter us  to  he  entitled  to  the  privileges  appertaining  to 
that  character,  nor  is  he  under  the  special  protection 
of  the  law  of  nations.  In  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
whore  not  otherwise  provided  by  treaty  stipulations, 
he  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country  In  which  he 
raiides. 


21.  7V«o/te»  and  Conventions. — It  is  the  duty  of  con- 
suls to  be  conversant  with  all  treaties,  conventions, 
and  consular  conventions,  also  with  the  laws  and  com- 
mercial and  other  regulations  relating  to  their  consular 
functions. — Manual  for  Consuls,  ittued  by  the  J)epurt- 
nunt  of  Stale,  Washington,  1867. 

An  Act  to  regulate  the  DiploTnatie  and  Consular  Sijslmu 
of  the  United  Slatee,  passed  August  10, 18t.O.— Be  It  enacted 
by  tlio  Senate  and  Iloiise  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  Cbngress  assembled,  that  embaasodon, 
envoys  extraordiusry  and  niiDistora  plenipotentiary,  minis- 
ters resident,  commisaioners,  cbargiis  d'afTaires,  and  secretaries 
of  legation,  appointed  to  the  countries  hereinafter  named  in 
schedule  A,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  their  scry, 
ices,  rcspcrtiveiy,  at  the  rates  pcraitnumhcrcinaflcrspcclHcd ; 
that  is  to  say,  embassadors  and  envoys  extraordinary  and 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  the  full  amounts  specified  therefor 
in  said  schedule  A ;  ministers  resident  aad  commissioners,  75 
pcrcentum;  chargea<ratlaireB,50per  centum;  and  secretaries 
of  legation,  15  per  centum  of  the  said  amounts,  respectively; 
l*'X)vidcd,  that  tlie  compensation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  1,0- 
giition  to  China,  acting  as  interpreter,  shall  bo  at  the  Tiito  of 
*5000,  and  if  not  acting  as  such,  at  the  rate  of  $3000;  nnd 
that  of  the  Secretary  jf  liCgation  to  Turkey,  acting  as  drag. 
Oman,  at  the  rate  of  $3000,  and  if  not  acting  as  such,  at  the 
rate  of  $2000  per  annum. 

Schedule  J.— Great  llrltain,  $17,500;  France,  $17,500; 
Itussia,  $1'2,0I)0;  Spain,  $l'.',onO;  Austria.  $12, OIK);  Prussia, 
$li',000;  lirazil,  $12,000;  Mexico,  $12,000;  China,  $12,000; 
all  other  countries,  each  $10,000. 

Sect.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Fresldent  be, 
anil  is  hereby  authorised  to  appoint  for  the  legations  at  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  respectively,  an  assistant  secretary  of  ligation, 
who  Khali  be  entitliMl  to  conipensation  for  their  services  re- 
Bpectlvely,  ut  the  rate  of  jlftcen  hundred  dollars  per  aiinuni; 
for  the  legation  to  China,  an  interpreter,  when  tlio  secretary 
if  ligation  simll  nut  be  acting  as  sr"'',  who  sluiU  bo  onlUlcJ 
to  comitensatliiu  at  tlie  rate  of  $r-0<K»;  nnd  for  the  legation  to 
Turkey,  a  drajj-oman,  wlien  tlic  secretary  of  legation  shall  not 
be  nctlnp;  as  such,  vlio  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  at 
tlio  rate  of  $1000  jier  annum. 

,SVi(.  3.  Ami  bo  it  fiirtluT  enacted,  that  consuls-general, 
consuls,  and  commercial  agents,  appointed  to  the  ports  and 
Iilaces  hereinafter  speciticd  in  sciieduies  B  and  i',  shall  bu 
entitled  to  conijiensation  for  their  services,  respectively,  at 
the  rates  jier  annum  hereinafter  spccitied  in  said  schediilcs 
li  und  (' ;  iind  if  the  I'resident  shall  think  proper  to  appolet 
a  consul  to  any  port  or  place  named  In  the  said  schedules  It 
anil  (',  fur  a  coinniereial  af^ent,  instead  of  surh  coiniUercial 
agent,  or  vii-e  verM,  and  an  appointment  sliail  lie  umde  ac- 
cordingly, tbo  compensation  for  such  consular  otlicer  sliull  lie 
the  same  in  any  such  case  as  that  tlxed  for  tiuch  port  or  place 
in  tlie  celieilule  embracing  tlie  same;  nnd  if  he  Nliall  think 
the  public  Interests  will  bo  subserved  by  appointing  to  any 
Kudi  port  or  place  a  consul-general,  Instead  of  a  coriRul  or 
cominerelul  agent,  and  an  appointment  shall  be  made  accord- 
ingly, the  ronipeiisiition  for  such  consul-geiieial  shall  bo  the 
same  as  tliiit  lixed  for  such  port  or  place  in  the  schedule  em- 
bracing ttie  same. 

.Vccf.  4.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  consuls-general, 
consuls,  nnd  coinnierclal  agents,  not  embraced  iu  schedules 
II  and  (',  sliall  lie  entitled,  as  compeusation  for  their  seiT- 
ices,  to  such  fees  as  tin  y  may  collcc'.  in  pursuance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  respectively. 

*«(.  6.  Anil  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  consul-general, 
consul,  or  coiunu  rciul  agent,  enibiaeed  in  scliedule  li,  hIihII, 
wliile  he  liolda  his  otlico,  bo  Interi'sted  in  or  traunact  any 
business  ua  u  nierclmnt,  facto;',  broker,  or  other  trader,  or  us 
u  clerk  urcther  agent  for  any  such  jierson,  to,  fioiii.  oruitliin 
the  port,  place,  or  liiuits  of  ills  consulate  or  eomiuerclaln^i'n- 
cy,  directly  or  'ndlrectly,  either  in  bis  own  name,  or  in  Iho 
name  or  through  tiic  agency  of  any  otlier  per.-ioii ;  ami  if  iip- 
))olnled  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  bo  Bh"ll,  in  bia  otlielal 
bond,  ctlpnlate,  as  a  londillon  thereof,  not  to  vlolati^  thlspro- 
Mbilion;  and  If  appointed  Isforc,  and  retained  in  ottice.  after 
this  uet  sliall  lake  (^HVct,  be  shall,  wltlihi  sneli  reasonablu 
time  as  the  Pre  ildeiit  shall  prefcrlbc,  enter  into  n  new  olllciai 
boml,  Willi  snch  stipulation  as  n  eomlltlon  lliereof;  and  If 
any  such  eonsul-generai,  consul,  or  eoiniuereial  agent,  shall 
violate  smh  prohibition,  be  shall  Is)  liable  to  a  pciuilly 
therefor,  for  the  use  of  the  United  States,  equal  iu  amiiunt 
to  tlie  nniiuai  compensation  specified  for  b!m  In  said  achcdulo 
U,  which  may  bo  recovered  In  an  action  of  debt  at  the  suit  of 
the  Inlteil  States,  either  directly  for  the  penalty,  as  Hueli, 
agaiiistsueb  conBUl-general,  oreonsul,  oreomnierclal  Bgeiit,  or 
upon  his  olficlnl  bond,  as  liquidated  dFimages,  for  tlio  bri'arh 
of  such  condition,  against  such  couaul-Kuaeial,  cousul,  or 
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commercial  agent  and  bin  Fiurotiea,  or  any  one  or  more  of 
them :  and  in  every  stich  case  all  such  actions  Shall  be  open  to 
tlie  United  Btatea  for  the  collection  of  such  penalty  till  the 
same  ahall  be  collected  in  some  one  of  such  actions;  and 
every  sucli  penalty,  when  collected,  shall  be  paid  into  the 
treasury  of  the  l!nited  State«;  and  such  prohibition  ahull  bo 
upplicuble  to  all  conBuls-general,  but  not  to  any  consul  or 
cummorcial  agent  not  embraced  in  tald  schedule  B,  except 
as  hcroiuafter  authorized,  unless  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided by  law. 

Sect  (1.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  appoint  three  interpreters  of  the 
Chinese  language,  who  shall  lie  entitled  to  compensation  for 
their  F.fvices,  respectively,  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
liu'.idrcd  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  determined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, and  to  assign  such  interpreters,  from  timo  to  time,  to 
such  consulates  In  China,  and  with  such  duties  as  he  may 
think  proper. 

Sect.  7.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  bt^ 
and  is  hereby  authorized,  whenever  bo  shall  think  the  pub- 
lic good  will  be  promoted  thereby,  to  appoint  consular  pupils, 
not  to  exceed  twenty-fivo  in  number  at  any  ono  time,  who 
shall  bo  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  cntillcd  to  com- 
pensatlun  for  their  services,  respectively,  at  a  rate  not  to  ex- 
ceed one  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  to  be  determined  by 
the  President ;  and  to  assign  such  puviils,  from  timo  to  time, 
to  snch  consulates,  and  with  sueh  duties  as  he  may  think 
proper;  and  before  the  appointment  of  any  such  pupil  shall 
be  made,  satisfactory  evidence,  by  examination  or  otherwise, 
shall  bo  furnished  of  his  qualifications  and  fitness  for  the  ollice 
to  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  lilni  laid  before  the  I'rcsidcnt. 

Sed.  8.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  no  person  appoint- 
ed, after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  to  any  such  office  as  is 
mentioned  in  the  first,  second,  third,  sixth,  or  seventh  sec- 
tions of  this  act,  shall  be  entitled  to  compensation  for  his 
sen'lees  therein,  except  from  the  time  when  he  shall  reach 
Ills  post,  and  enter  upon  his  onicial  duties,  to  the  thuu  when 
he  shall  cease  to  hold  such  othce,  and  for  such  time  as  shall 
be  Actually  and  necessarily  occupied  in  receiving  his  instruc- 
tions, not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  in  making  the  transit 
between  the  place  of  his  residence,  when  appointed,  and  his 
post  of  duty,  at  the  commencement  and  tcrmlnatlou  of  the 
period  of  his  official  service,  for  which  ho  shall  in  all  cases 
be  allowed  and  paid,  except  as  hereinafter  mentioned,  and  no 
jiersou  sliiitl  bi!  deemed  to  bold  any  such  otllco  after  hlu  suc- 
a's.sur  slmll  bi-  appointed  and  actually  enter  upon  tlio  duties 
of  his  ofiice  nt  his  post  of  duty,  nor  after  his  official  residenco 
at  such  post  shall  have  terminated,  if  not  so  r,-llevcd;  but 
no  Fiich  allowance  or  payment  shall  bo  made  to  any  consul- 
goncrnl,  consul,  or  commercial  agent,  contemplated  by  the 
fourth  section  of  this  act,  or  to  any  vice-consul,  vice-com- 
mercial agent,  deputy  consul,  or  consular  agent,  for  the  timo 
so  occupied  in  receiving  instructions,  or  In  sucli  tninsit  as 
aforesaid;  nor  shall  my  such  oHiccr  as  is  referred  to  in  this 
section  1)0  alU.wed  compensation  for  the  timo  so  occupied  iu 
such  transit,  nt  tho  termination  of  the  period  of  his  ofitclnl 
senkc,  If  lie  shall  have  resigned,  or  been  recalled  therefrom, 
or  for  any  malfeasance  in  his  office. 

Seel.  9.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that,  when  to  any  dip- 
lomallc  ulViee  held  by  any  ])crson  there  sh.ill  bo  superadded 
iinottur,  cuch  person  shall  be  allowed  additional  conipensu- 
tlon  for  Ills  services,  in  such  superadded  ollice,  at  tl^o  rate  of 
fifty  per  centum  of  tho  amount  al'.owed  by  this  act  for  sueli 
snperudded  itlicc ;  and  such  superadded  ofiice  shall  lie  deemed 
to  continue  during  the  timo  to  which  it  is  limited  Ijy  tho  tennn 
thereof,  and  for  such  time  as  shall  bo  actually  and  neceRsarity 
occupied  In  making  the  transit  between  tho  two  posts  of  duty, 
at  the  commencement  and  termination  of  tlie  period  of  such 
KU^:"ru(l(led  office  so  limited,  and  no  longer, 

iSect.  10.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  for  such  time  as 
any  Becreta;y  of  legation  shall  bo  lawfully  authorized  to  act 
as  <  Imr^o  d'affaires  atl  inteiim  at  tho  ])uht  to  which  he  shall 
liave  been  appointed,  ho  sluUl  be  entitled  to  receive  compen- 
ratlon  nt  tlu'  rate  ullowid  by  this  act  for  a  chargo  d'nfTalres  at 
such  post ;  hut  ho  shall  not  bo  entitled  to  receive,  for  mch 
time,  the  eonipencatioii  allowed  for  ills  services  ns  secretary 
of  legation. 

Heel,  1 1,  And  bo  It  further  enacted,  that  for  such  timo  ns 
any  loiisuliir  oHicir  shall  he  authuiizcd,  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act,  to  perform  diplomatic  functions  in  the  ab- 
sence of  tho  regular  dipionuille  officer  in  the  country  to  which 
lie  Khali  he  appointed,  ho  shall  he  entitled.  In  adrtlllnn  to  his 
roni|HMiBntlon  as  such  consular  officer,  to  n-relve  conipcnsa- 
lion  for  his  services  while  ho  authorized,  at  the  rate  allowed 
by  tills  act  for  a  secretary  of  legation  In  such  country. 

Sect.  Vi.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  consular  officer 
shall  exerelsfl  diplomatic  functions,  or  hold  any  dlplnnnitlc 
Mrrespoudence  or  relation  on  the  part  of  the  United  btstes,  in 


with,  or  to  the  goTemmont  or  the  country  to  which  he  shall 
bo  appointed,  or  ony  other  country  or  government,  when  there 
shall  be  In  such  country  any  officer  of  the  United  States  au- 
thorized to  perform  diplomatic  functions  therein,  nor  in  any 
case,  unless  expressly  autliorlzed  by  the  President  so  to  do. 

Sec(.  13.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  consul-gen- 
eral, consul,  and  commercial  agent,  appointed  before,  and  re- 
tained in  office  after  this  act  shall  take  effect,  shall,  without 
unnecessary  delay,  and  every  such  officer  appointed  after  this 
act  shall  take  effect,  shall,  before  he  receives  his  commission 
or  enters  upon  the  duties  of  his  office,  enter  into  a  bond  with 
the  United  States  with  such  sureiies,  who  shall  be  permanent 
residents  of  the  United  States,  as  the  Secretary  of  State  ^halt . 
approve,  in  a  penal  sum  not  less  than  one  thousand  nor  more 
than  ten  thousand  dollars,  and  in  such  form  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe,  conditioned  for  the  true  and  faithful  account- 
ing for,  paying  over,  and  delivering  up  of  all  fees,  moneys, 
goods,  eficcts,  books,  records,  papers,  and  other  property 
which  shall  come  to  his  hands,  or  to  the  hands  of  any  other 
person  to  his  use  as  such  c  usul-general,  consul,  or  commer- 
cial agent,  under  any  law  now  or  hereafter  enacted;  and  for 
the  true  and  faithful  performance  of  all  other  duties  now  or 
hereafter  lawfully  imposed  upon  liim  as  such  consul-general, 
consul,  or  commercial  agent ;  and  in  the  cases  of  consuls-gen- 
eral, consuls,  and  commercial  agents  embraced  in  schedule  B, 
such  bond  shall  contain,  by  way  of  further  condition,  the  stip- 
ulation required  by  the  fifth  section  of  this  act;  and  all  such 
bonds  shall  be  deposited  with  tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
and  in  no  case  shall  the  penalty  of  such  bond  be  less  than  the 
annual  compensation  allowed  to  the  officer  entering  Into  such 
bond ;  and  the  I'resident  shall  be  authorized  to  require  a  new 
or  additional  bond  from  any  such  consul-general,  consul,  or 
commercial  agent.  In  like  form  and  in  such  penalty,  within 
the  limits  aforesaid,  in  amount,  as  he  shall  prescribe,  when- 
ever, in  his  opinion,  the  public  good  shall  require  it 

Sect.  14.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  he  is  hereby  authorized  to  define  the  extent  of  country 
to  be  embraced  witiiin  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency, 
and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  vice-consuls,  vice-com- 
merelnl  agents,  deputy  consuls,  and  consular  agents  therein, 
in  such  manner,  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  shall  deem 
proper ;  but  no  compensation  shall  bo  allowed  for  the  serv- 
ices of  any  such  vice-consul,  or  vice-commercial  agent  beyond 
nor  except  out  of  the  allowance  made  by  this  act  for  the  prin- 
elpiil  consular  oftlccr  in  whose  place  such  appointment  sliall 
bo  made  :  and  no  vice-consul,  vice-eomraercial  agent,  deputy 
eonsal,  or  consular  agent,  shall  be  appointed  otherwise  than 
in  such  manner  and  under  such  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Hect.  15.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  every  vice-consul 
and  vice-commercial  i-^^ent  shall  be  entitled,  as  compensation 
for  bis  6er\*ices  as  such  to  tho  whole  or  so  much  of  tlie  com- 
licnsation  of  tho  principal  consular  officer,  in  whose  place  he 
slrall  be  appointed,  as  shall  bo  determined  by  tho  President, 
uud  the  residue,  if  any,  shall  be  paid  to  such  principal  con- 
sular officer;  and  every  consular  agent  shall  be  entitled,  as 
compensation  for  his  services,  to  such  fees  as  he  may  collect 
ill  pursuance  of  tho  provisions  of  this  act,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  shall  bo  determhied  by  tho  President:  and  the  principal 
officer  of  tho  consulate  or  commercial  agency  within  the  lim- 
its of  which  such  consular  agent  shall  be  appointed,  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  residue,  if  any,  in  addition  to  any  other  com- 
pi'iisutlon  allow  ed  him  by  this  act  for  his  services  therein ; 
and  tho  President  shall  have  power  to  subject  any  consul  or 
commercial  agent  contemplated  by  the  fourth  section  of  this 
act,  and  any  vice-consul,  vice-eonunercial  agent,  deputy  con- 
r^ul,  or  consular  agent,  to  the  prohililtlon  as  to  trade  contain- 
ed in  the  fifth  section  of  this  act,  and  to  require  from  any  of 
tliem  Biieb  bond  as  is  provided  for  by  the  thlrtcinth  section 
of  this  net,  whenever  he  shall  think  the  public  interests  will 
be  promoted  thereby. 

Sert.  IC.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  the  President  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  prescribe,  from  time  to  time,  tlie 
riites  or  tariffs  of  fees  to  bo  charged  for  official  services,  and 
to  deslgnato  what  shall  be  regarded  as  official  services,  be- 
sides such  ns  are  expressly  declared  by  law,  in  tho  business 
of  the  several  legations,  consulates,  and  commercial  agencies, 
and  to  adapt  the  same,  by  such  difl'erences  us  may  be  ncces- 
sniy  or  proper,  to  each  legation,  consulate,  or  commercial 
ngeiiey,  and  such  rntes  or  tariffs  shall  be  reported  annually  to 
CongreKs;  and  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  all  officers  and  persons 
connected  with  such  legations,  consulates,  or  comincrclal 
agencies  to  collect  for  such  official  services,  such  and  only 
sneli  fees  as  may  be  prescribed  for  their  respective  legations, 
consulates,  and  cuniuii'r>  ial  agencies,  and  it  shall  be  the  dut/ 
of  tho  collectors  of  tho  severol  districts,  whenever  any  clear- 
ance is  granted  to  any  ship  or  vessel  of  tho  United  Stales, 
duly  registered  ai  lucb,  oud  bound  on  any  foreign  voyage,  to 
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annex  thereto,  In  every  c«ae,  a  copy  of  the  nitei  or  tarlffii  of 
fuea  which  nhtll  be  nllnwod  In  puniisnce  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  and  then  in  force  i  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  nil  con- 
sular otHccra  at  all  times  to  keep  up  in  their  offices,  respect- 
ively, a  copy  of  such  rates  or  tariffs  as  shall  be  In  force,  in  a 
conspicuous  place,  and  sul(|ect  to  the  examination  of  all  per- 
sons interested  therein. 

Sect.  IT.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  all  consular  officers  to  give  receipts  for  all  fees  which  shall 
be  collected  for  their  official  services  resiiectively,  expressing 
the  particular  services  for  which  the  same  wore  collected : 
and  If  any  such  consular  officer  shall  collect,  or  knowingly 
allow  to  be  collected,  for  any  such  service,  any  other  or  great- 
er fees  than  such  as  shall  be  allowed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  for  such  service,  he  shall,  besides  his  'lability 
to  refund  the  same,  be  liable  to  pay  to  the  person  by  whom  or  in 
whose  behalf  the  same  shall  be  paid  tr(,blo  the  amount  of  said 
unlawful  charge  so  collected  as  a  penalty  therefor,  to  bo  re- 
covered by  such  person  in  any  proper  form  of  action,  to  and 
for  the  use  of  such  person,  besides  costs  of  suit ;  and  in  any 
such  case  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  authorized 
to  retain  out  of  the  ccjpeiisatlon  of  such  officer  the  amount 
of  such  overcharge  and  of  such  penalty,  and  charge  the  same 
to  such  officer  in  account,  and  thereniiou  to  refund  such  un- 
lawful charge,  and  pay  such  penalty  to  the  person  entitled  to 
the  same,  if  he  shall  think  proper  so  to  do. 

Sect.  18.  And  be  It  further  enacted,  that  all  fees  collected  at 
any  of  the  legations,  or  by  the  consuls-general,  consuls,  and 
comm'<rcial  agents  mentioned  in  schedules  1)  and  C,  and  by 
vice-consuls  and  vicc-commcrclal  agents  appointed  to  per- 
form their  duties,  or  by  any  other  persons  in  their  behalf, 
shall  be  accounted  for  to  the  ^crctary  of  the  Troasur}',  and 
held  subject  to  his  draft,  or  other  directions;  and  all  such 
'Htnsnls-general,  consuls,  contmerclal  agents,  and  consular 
.flints  as  are  allowed  for  their  conipensation  tho  whulo  or 
Buy  part  ol  the  fees  which  they  may  collect  pursuuui.  to  ihr 
provisions  of  this  act,  und  all  vice-consuls  and  vicc-commcr- 
clal agents  appointed  to  perform  the  duties  of  suld  cunsuls- 
general.  consuls,  and  commercial  agents  as  are  allowed  fur 
their  cumpensation  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  fees  as 
aforesaid,  shall  make  returns  of  all  such  fees  as  they  ur  any 
other  persons  in  their  behalf  shall  so  collect,  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  .State  shall  prescribe  i  and  all  such  fees  as 
shall  be  so  collected,  accounted  for,  and  reported,  shall  bo  re- 
ported annually  to  Congress,  with  the  n^port  of  the  rates  or 
tariffs  of  fees  required  by  the  set  cnteeutli  section  of  this  act, 
with  a  full  list  of  all  consular  officers;  and  if  any  consul-gen- 
eral, consul,  or  commercial  agent,  mentioned  in  schedules  11 
and  C,  or  any  vice-consul,  or  vicc-commepcial  agent,  appoint- 
ed to  perform  the  duty  of  any  snch  officer  mentioned  in  said 
schedules  It  and  C,  shall  omit  to  coll«t  any  fees  which  he 
shall  \H>  eniltled  to  charge,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this 
act,  for  any  otlieial  service,  tiO  shall  bo  liable  to  thu  United 
Stales  thirefor,  as  though  he  had  collected  the  same,  unless, 
upon  good  rause  shown  therefor,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trias- 
ury  shall  tliink  proper  to  remit  the  same ;  and  every  consular 
officer  shall  number  all  receipts  given  by  him  for  fees  receivcil 
for  official  services,  in  the  order  of  their  dates,  beginning  with 
number  one  at  the  commencement  of  tho  period  of  bis  son- 
ice,  and  on  the  lirst  day  of  January  in  every  year  thereafter ; 
ami  he  shall  ki  ep  a  book,  in  which  he  shall  register  all  fees 
so  received  by  liim.  In  the  order  in  which  they  shall  bo  re- 
ceived, specifying  in  such  register  each  item  of  service  and 
the  amount  received  therefor,  from  wliom,  and  the  dates 
when  received,  and  if  for  any  service  connected  with  any  ship 
or  vessel,  the  name  thereof,  and  indicating  what  items  and 
amounts  are  embraced  in  each  receipt  given  by  him  therefor, 
and  numbering  the  same  according  to  the  number  of  the  re- 
ceipts resiK'Ctively,  so  that  the  receipts  and  register  shall  ccir- 
respond  with  each  other;  and  he  shall,  in  such  register,  B|)eo- 
Ify  the  name  of  the  person  for  whom,  and  tho  date  when  he 
shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  jiassport,  certify  any  invoice, 
or  perform  any  other  official  service  in  tho  entry  of  th"  re- 
ceipt of  the  fees  Uiercfor,  and  also  number  each  consular  act 
BO  receipted  for,  with  Uio  number  of  such  receipt,  and  as 
shown  by  such  register;  and  it  shall  Iw  tliu  duty  of  all  own- 
ers, agents,  consignees,  masters,  and  cuuimandcm  of  ships 
and  vessrls  to  whom  any  n^celpt  for  feus  shall  be  given  by 
any  consular  rifflcer,  to  furnish  a  cojiy  thereof  to  tho  oullector 
of  the  district  in  which  such  ships  and  vessels  shall  first  ar- 
rive on  their  return  to  the  United  StaU!« ;  and  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  every  collector  to  forward  to  th(^  .Secretary  of  the 
Treai  Jry  all  such  copies  of  receipts  as  shall  have  been  so 
furnished  to  hlui,  and  also  u  statement  uf  all  cirtlAed  in- 
voices which  shall  conic  to  his  office,  giving  the  dales  of  the 
certlflcute  and  the  names  of  the  iiorsons  fur  whom,  and  of  the 
consuKr  officers  by  whom  the  same  were  cerliflod ;  and  every 
consular  officer.  In  rendering  his  account  or  report  of  fees  ro- 


coived,  shall  furnish  a  full  transcript  of  the  register  which  he 
Is  hereby  required  to  keep,  ndcr  oath  or  affirmation  that  the 
same  la  true  and  correct,  and  that  the  same  contains  a  full 
and  accurate  statement  of  all  fees  received  by  him,  or  for  his 
use,  for  his  official  services  as  snch  consular  officer,  to  tlie  Ixist 
of  his  knowledge,  during  tho  period  for  which  tho  same  sluill 
pur|)ort  to  bo  rendered,  and  thut  such  oath  or  affirmation  may 
be  taken  before  jiny  person  having  auihority  to  aduinlBter 
oaths  and  affirmations  at  tho  port  or  placo  where  such  consu- 
lar officer  Is  located ;  and  if  any  such  consular  officer  shall 
wlllftilly  and  corruptly  commit  perjury,  in  any  such  oath  or 
affirmation,  within  the  Intent  and  meaning  of  any  act  of  Con- 
gress now  or  hereafter  made,  he  may  bo  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  and  convicted,  and  dealt  with  in  the  sarao 
manner,  '.n  all  respects,  as  If  such  offense  had  been  commit- 
ted lu  tho  United  States,  before  any  officer  duly  authorized 
therein  to  administer  or  take  such  oath  or  affirmatiun,  and 
shall  be  tubject  to  the  same  punishments  and  disability  there- 
for as  are,  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  any  such  act  for  such  of- 
fense. 

Sect.  10.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  no  such  officer  as 
is  mentioned  in  tho  flrst,  second,  third,  fourth,  sixth,  or  sev- 
enth sections  of  this  act  shall,  nor  shall  any  consular  agent, 
Im)  alHJcnt  from  his  jwst,  or  the  performanco  of  his  duties,  for 
a  longer  jwriod  than  ten  days  at  any  one  time,  wlthuut  tho 
permission  previously  obtained  of  I  he  President ;  and  no  com- 
pensation shall  bo  allowed  for  the  time  of  any  such  absenco 
in  ally  case,  except  In  cases  of  Bicknoss ;  nor  shall  any  diplu- 
inatlo  or  consular  officer  correspond  In  regard  to  the  public 
affairs  of  any  foreign  government  with  any  private  person, 
newspsper,  or  other  periodical,  or  othcrwlsa  than  with  tl,o 
pro|ier  officers  of  tho  United  States,  nor  recommend  any  ])or- 
son,  at  home  or  abroad,  for  any  employment  of  trust  or  profit 
under  the  government  of  the  country  In  which  he  is  located; 
nor  ask  nor  accept,  for  hiniSLlf  or  any  other  iJerson,  any  |irce- 
eiit,  en.  liiii.unt,  pecuniary  fa\or,  office,  or  title  of  any  kind, 
from  any  such  go%-ernmcnt 

Sect.  20.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  tho  co.npen.'iutiMn 
provided  by  this  act  sliall  bo  In  full  for  all  tho  Bcrvicos  and 
personal  expenses  whicli  shall  be  rendered  or  incurred  liy  tl:o 
officers  or  persons  respectively  for  whom  such  compeuKiitinu 
is  provided,  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  such  services  or  per- 
Bonal  expenses  may  be,  or  by  whatever  treaty,  law,  or  in- 
strtictions  such  Berviceu  or  personal  expenses  so  rendered  or 
incurred  are  or  shall  bo  requlixd;  and  no  allowance,  utiitr 
than  BUrh  as  is  provided  by  this  act,  shall  be  made  in  uiiy 
caso  for  the  outfit  or  return  home  of  any  such  officer  or  p<n- 
son :  and  no  consular  officer  shall,  nor  shall  any  person  un- 
der any  consular  officer,  make  any  charge  or  receive,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  any  compensation,  by  way  of  comiulssiuu  or 
otherwise,  for  receiving  or  disbursing  tlie  wages  or  extra 
wages  to  which  any  seaman  or  mariner  shall  be  entitled  who 
shall  be  discharged  In  any  foreign  country,  or  for  any  luciney 
advanced  to  any  such  seaman  or  mariner  wlio  sliiiU  seek  re- 
lief from  any  consulate  or  conimercial  agency ;  nor  sliiill  any 
consular  officer,  or  any  person  under  any  consular  officer,  bo 
interested,  directly  or  Indirectly,  in  any  profit  derived  fro-.u 
clothing,  boanling,  or  otiierwise  supplying  or  sending  hiuiie 
any  such  seaman  or  mariner;  pnivlded,  that  such  prohibi- 
tion as  to  profit  shall  nut  be  construed  to  ivlleve  or  p:.vint 
any  such  officer  who  shall  be  the  owner  or  otherwise  iiiteresl- 
iil  In  any  slii|i  or  vessel  of  the  United  States,  from  traiisimrt- 
iiig  in  such  ship  or  vessel  any  such  seaman  or  manner,  or 
from  receiving  or  being  Interested  in  such  reasonable  allow- 
ance as  may  1)0  made  for  such  transportation,  under  and  by 
virtue  of  tho  fourth  section  of  the  act  entitled  "An  Act  nip- 
plementary  to  tho  Act  euueerniug  Consuls  and  Viceconsuls, 
and  fertile  further protectlonof  American  Bcamcn,"  approved 
February  28,  1803. 

Sect.  21.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  thut  no  compensation 
provided  by  this  act  fur  any  such  officer  as  is  mentioned  in 
tho  first  section  of  this  act,  or  for  any  assistant  secretary  of 
legation,  or  for  any  such  officer  as  is  mentioned  in  Bcliediilcs 
It  and  C  of  tho  third  section  of  this  act,  or  any  appropria- 
tion therefor,  shall  Iks  appliciible  to  tho  payment  of  tlio  com- 
pensation of  any  person  appointed  tu  or  holding  any  such 
office  after  this  act  sliall  take  effect,  who  bIihU  not  lie  a  cili- 
r.en  of  thu  Ignited  States;  nor  shall  any  other  compeiiHalioii 
Ihi  allowed  In  any  Bueh  case. 

Seet.  22.  And  be  It  further  enacted,  that  tho  I'rcBident  be, 
and  is  hereby  authorized  to  provide  at  the  public  expense 
all  such  stationery,  blanks,  record  and  other  books,  seals, 
presses.  Hags,  and  signs,  as  he  shall  think  necessary  for  the 
several  legations,  consulates,  and  commercial  agencies  lu  thu 
transaction  of  their  business ;  and  whenever  ho  shall  think 
there  is  snlliclent  reason  Ihcrefor,  to  allow  consuls  general, 
cousuls,  and  commercial  agents,  who  are  not  allowed  to  trade, 
actual  oxpcnaei  of  office  rent,  not  to  exceed,  in  any  caso,  ten 
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per  centum  of  the  amount  of  the  annual  eompenaation  al- 
lowc'l  to  Buch  ofHcer,  and  tu  proBoribe  auch  regulations  and 
make  and  iwue  such  orders  and  inntructions,  not  inconalateut 
with  thd  Cuuiititutlon  or  any  law  of  the  United  States,  in  re- 
lation to  the  duties  of  all  diplomatic  and  consular  ofllcers, 
tliu  transaction  of  their  business,  tlio  rendering  of  accounts 
and  rbtums,  the  payment  of  compensation,  the  Bafv  keeping 
of  the  archives  and  public  property  In  the  hands  of  ail  auch 
otliccrs,  the  communication  of  information,  and  the  procure- 
ment and  tranamlssion  of  the  products  of  the  arts,  sciences, 
munufacturjs,  iigriculture,  and  commerce,  from  time  to  time, 
as  lie  may  think  conducivo  to  tiie  public  interests ;  and  It 
all  ill  be  the  duty  of  all  such  officers  to  conform  to  such  reg- 
ulations, orders,  and  instructions.  And  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  publish  official  iiotitications,  from 
time  to  time,  of  such  commercial  information  communicated 
to  Iilin  by  sucli  diplomatic  and  consular  oflicers,  as  ho  may 
deem  iniportont  to  the  public  Interest,  In  such  newspapers, 
pot  to  exceed  three  In  number,  as  ho  may  select,  and  report 
to  (.'ongreaa,  at  least  once  in  each  year,  a  synopais  of  so 
mueh  of  the  information  on  all  subjects  vhich  shall  be  so 
coinmuiiicated  to  him,  aa  ho  may  deem  valuable  for  public 
information. 

Sect.  23.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  nhali  bo  authorized  to  grant  and  Issiio  passports,  and 
cgii^e  pnasports  to  be  granted.  Issued,  and  verified  In  foreign 
countries  by  such  diplomatic  or  conauhirotBcers  of  the  United 
Htates,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  i'residcnt  shall  designate 
and  prescribe  for  and^n  behalf  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
otlier  person  shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  such  passport; 
nor  aliall  any  jiassport  bo  g^'antcd  or  Issued  to,  or  verified  for 
any  otlicr  persons  than  citizens  of  the  United  States ;  nor 
shull  any  charge  be  made  fur  granting.  Issuing,  or  verifying 
ouypaasiwrt  except  In  a  foreign  country;  and  In  any  such 
case  the  fee  allowed  therefor  HhaU  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
dollsr,  nor  shall  any  auch  charge  be  made  for  more  than  one 
auch  verification  in  any  foreign  country;  and  if  any  person 
acting,  or  elBiming  to  Oct,  in  ony  ofllce  or  capacity  under  tlie 
United  Statca,  or  any  of  the  atates  of  the  United  >5tatcu,  who 
Bliall  not  be  lawfully  authorized  ao  to  do,  ahall  .^rant,  issue, 
or  verify  any  pa»>port,  or  other  instrument  In  the  nature  of  n 
jiasiliurt,  to  or  for  any  citizc.v  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  for 
any  person  claiming  to  bo  or  uoHlgnated  as  such  in  aueh  pass- 
port  or  verification,  or  if  nny  consul  tr  officer  who  sluill  benu. 
thunised  to  grant,  issue,  or  verify  passports,  ahull  knowingly 
and  willfully  grunt,  Issue,  or  verily  any  such  pascport  to  or 
for  any  person  notu  citizen  of  the  United  Statei*,  the  person 
BO  offending  shall  be  deemed  ond  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  mis- 
demeanor, and,  on  conviction  thereof,  shall  bo  imprisoned, 
not  exceeding  one  year,  or  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five 
hundred  dollars,  or  both,  and  may  bo  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  convicted,  and  deult  witli,  therefor,  in  tlie  dis. 
trict  wliero  ho  may  bo  arrested  or  lu  custody;  and  it  ahull  be 
the  duty  of  all  persona  who  shall  be  authorized,  pursuant  to 
the  provlaioua  of  this  act,  to  grant,  lasue,  or  verify  pnsaports, 
to  inuke  return  of  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in  such 
manner  and  as  often  as  he  ahull  require ;  and  such  retuma 
Bhuii  specify  tlie  names  and  all  other  particulars  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  the  same  shall  be  granted.  Issued,  or  veritlcd, 
ASeniliraced  in  sucli  x>aaaport:  provided,  tliat  in  any  country 
where  a  legation  of  tlio  United  States  la  estubiislied,  no  per- 
Bon  otlier  than  the  diplomutie  representative  of  tlie  United 
t?tutes  at  sueli  place  i^hull  bo  permitted  to  grunt  or  issue  any 
passport,  except  lu  tlio  absence  therefrom  of  audi  reiiresent- 
atlve. 

Hect.  24.  And  bo  It  further  enacted,  that  every  secretary 
of  le).'Ution  and  consular  officer  la  hereby  authorized,  wlien- 
tver  he  shall  be  re<iulred  or  may  deem  it  necoaaary  or  proper 
sii  1 1  do,  ut  the  post,  port,  place,  or  witliln  tho  limits  of  hie 
legation,  couaulute,  or  comniereiul  agency,  to  administer  tu 
or  take  from  any  jieraon  an  outh,  affinnutlon,  affidavit,  or  dep* 
o.-ition,  and  also  to  perform  any  notarial  net  or  aet.H  sueh  as 
iuiy  notary  public  Is  required  or  authorized  by  law  to  do  or 
iwrforni  within  the  United  States;  and  every  such  oath,  af- 
flruiatluii,  affidavit,  deposition,  and  notarial  act  udminiistertMi, 
sworn,  affinned,  token,  had,  or  done,  by  or  before  any  such 
officer,  when  certified  under  his  linnd  and  B<'al  of  office,  hhail 
!«  as  good,  valid,  efTeetual  and  of  like  force  and  elTeet  within 
tlie  riiiled  States  to  all  intents  unit  purposes  os  If  such  oath, 
oinrnmti'  ,  affidavit,  deposition,  or  notarial  net  had  btvn  ad. 
ministered,  awom,  affirmed,  taken,  had,  or  done,  by  or  licfore 
niiy  other  peraon  within  the  United  States  duly  authorized 
and  competent  thereto;  and  If  any  peraon  ahall  willfully  and 
corruptly  commit  perjury,  or  by  any  means  procure  any  per- 
son to  commit  perjury.  In  any  auch  oath,  affirmation,  affl- 
diivit,  or  deimsitloii,  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  any 
act  of  Congress  now  or  hereafter  inndn,  such  olfcnder  may  he 
charged,  proceodod  agaliu.;,  tried,  convlcti;d,  and  dealt  with 


in  any  district  of  the  United  tttates  In  tho  same  manner,  In 
all  respects,  us  If  such  offonae  had  been  committed  In  the 
United  States,  before  any  officer  duly  authorized  therein  to 
administer  or  take  such  outh,  affirmation,  alhdavlt,  or  depo- 
sition, and  shall  be  subject  to  the  same  puntahment  and  dis- 
ability therofor  aa  are  or  shall  be  prescribed  by  any  auch  act 
for  auch  offense;  and  any  document  prporting  to  have  af- 
fixed. Impressed,  or  aubacrlbed  thereto  or  thereon  the  aeal 
and  algnaturo  of  the  officer  adminlatering  or  taking  the  aame 
in  teatlmony  thereof,  shall  bo  admitted  in  evidence  without 
proof  of  any  such  seal  or  signature  being  genuine  or  of  the 
offichil  character  of  auch  person ;  and  if  any  person  shall 
forge  any  such  seal  or  slgnatare,  or  shall  tender  in  evidence 
any  sucli  document  with  a  faUe  or  counterfeit  seal  or  algna- 
turo thereto,  knowing  the  same  to  be  falBe  or  counterfeit,  he 
shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  miadenieanor, 
and  on  conviction  ahoU  bo  tmprlBoned  not  exceeding  three 
years,  nor  less  than  one  year,  and  fined  In  a  sum  not  to  ex- 
ceed three  thousand  dollars,  and  may  be  charged,  proceeded 
against,  tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with,  therefor,  In  the  dis- 
trict where  ho  may  be  arrested  or  In  cuatody. 

Sect.  26.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  whenever  any  sea- 
man or  mariner  of  ony  vcaacl  of  the  United  States  shall  de- 
sert such  veaael,  the  maater  or  commander  of  auch  vessel 
shall  noto  tho  fact  and  date  of  such  desertion  on  the  list  of 
the  crew,  ond  tho  same  shall  bo  officially  authenticated  at 
the  port  or  place  of  tho  consulate  or  commercial  agency  first 
visited  by  such  vessi'l  after  such  desertion.  If  such  desortion 
shall  have  occurred  in  a  foreign  country ;  or  If  In  such  case 
such  vesael  shall  not  visit  any  jiiace  where  there  shall  be  any 
consulato  or  commercial  agency  before  her  return  to  tho 
United  States,  or  the  desertion  shall  have  occurred  In  this 
couutry,  tho  fact  and  time  of  such  desertion  ahall  be  officially 
authenticated  bcforo  a  notary  public  immediately  at  the  first 
port  or  placo  where  such  vessel  shall  orrive  after  such  deser- 
tion ;  and  all  wages  that  may  be  duo  to  such  seaman  or  mar- 
iner, and  whatever  interest  he  may  have  In  the  cargo  of  such 
vessel,  ahall  bo  forfeited  to  and  become  the  projierty  of  tho 
United  Statea,  and  paid  over  for  their  uao  to  tho  collector  of 
the  port  where  tho  crew  of  such  vessel  are  accounted  for,  as 
soon  aa  tho  aame  can  bo  ascertained;  first  deducting  there- 
from any  expense  which  may  neeesaarily  have  been  Incurred 
on  account  of  auch  vessel  In  conaequcnee  of  auch  desertion  ; 
and  in  settling  the  account  of  Buch  wages  or  Interest  no  al- 
lowance or  deduction  shall  be  made  except  for  moneys  actu- 
ally paid,  or  goods  at  a  fair  price  supplied,  or  expenses  In- 
curred to  or  for  such  seaman  or  mariner,  any  receipt  or  vouch- 
er from,  or  arrangement  with  such  seaman  or  mariner,  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

Seel.  20.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  any  eeaman  or  mariner  for  a  dlacharge.  If  It  shall 
appear  to  the  consiilr,-  officer  that  he  is  entitled  to  his  dis- 
charge under  any  act  of  C'ongresa,  or  according  to  the  gene- 
ral principles  or  uaages  of  maritime  law,  aa  recognized  in  the 
United  States,  he  sliall  discharge  such  seaman  or  mariner, 
and  shall  require  from  tlio  master  or  commander  of  tho  ship 
or  venael  from  which  sueh  discharge  shall  be  made,  the  pay- 
ment of  three  months'  extra  wages,  as  provided  by  the  act 
liereinlieforo  mentioned,  approved  February  28,  1S03 ;  and  it 
shall  bo  tho  duty  of  such  maater  or  commander  to  pay  the 
sumo,  and  no  such  payment  or  any  part  thereof  sliall  be  re- 
iiiittcd  in  any  ease,  except  such  aa  are  mentioned  In  the  pro- 
viso of  the  ninth  clause  of  tho  act  entitled  "An  Act  In  addi- 
tion to  tho  several  Ac's  regulating  tho  Shipment  and  DIb- 
cliarge  of  Scomcn  anJ  tho  Duties  of  Conauls,"  approved  July 
2U,  1S40,  and  as  hereinafter  provided,  ond  tho  extro  wages 
required  to  bo  jmid  by  the  said  ninth  eiauso  of  the  last  here- 
iiibi'foiu mentioned  act,  ond  by  this  Bcction,  ahall  be  applico- 
blo  tu  the  aame  purposes  Oiid  in  the  same  manner  as  Is  di- 
rected by  tho  sold  act,  approved  February  28, 1808,  lu  regard 
tu  tlio  extra  wages  required  to  lie  paid  thereby ;  and  If  iny 
consular  officer,  when  discharging  any  seuniap  or  mariner, 
sliall  neglect  to  require  the  payment  of,  and  collect  the  ex- 
tra wages  required  to  bo  paid  In  the  cose  of  tho  discharge  of 
any  seaman  or  mariner,  by  either  of  the  said  acts,  as  far  as 
they  shall  remain  in  foreo  under  this  act  or  by  this  act,  ho 
shall  be  uccountable  to  the  United  Statea  for  tho  full  amount 
uf  tlicir  Bliare  of  audi  K..gea,  and  to  auch  seaman  or  mariner 
to  the  full  amount  of  his  aharo  thereof;  and  If  any  acaman 
or  mariner  shall,  after  his  discharge,  have  Incurred  any  ex- 
pense for  board  or  other  nccesaailea  ot  tho  port  or  place  of  his 
discharge  before  shlpiilug  again,  such  expense  shall  be  paid 
out  of  tlio  share  of  the  throo  months'  wages  to  which  he  shall 
be  entitled,  which  shall  bo  retained  for  that  purpose,  and  tho 
belanco  only  paid  over  to  him :  provided,  however,  that  In 
cases  of  wrecked  or  stranded  ships  or  vessels,  or  ships  or  ves- 
sels condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  no  payment  or  extra  wa- 
ges shall  be  required. 
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Sett  f.  And  be  it  further  enarled,  that  ersry  comuUr 
offloer  aha  1  kaep  h  detailed  Itat  of  all  leamen  and  marinera 
•hipped  and  dliebarged  by  him,  >peclfyinK  their  name*  and 
the  naroei  ot  llie  veaaela  on  and  from  which  they  ahall  be 
ablppoU  and  llacharged,  and  the  payment*.  If  any,  made  on 
account  of  each  >o  dlieharged,  and  alao  of  the  number  of  the 
TBiaeli  arrived  and  departed,  and  the  amounta  of  their  regis- 
tered tonnage,  and  the  number  of  their  aeamen  and  marlnem, 
and  of  thoM  who  are  protected,  and  whether  cltlzena  of  the 
Unlttd  states  or  not,  and  as  nearly  as  poaniblo  the  nature  and 
Talue  of  their  cargoes,  and  where  produced,  and  make  re- 
turns  of  the  same,  with  their  aocounla  and  other  retumv,  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ;  and  no  cooaular  ofllcer  ahall 
certify  any  Invulce  unless  he  shall  be  satisflcd  that  the  person 
making  the  oath  or  alUrniatlon  thereto  Is  the  person  he  rcp- 
leaents  himself  to  be,  that  he  Is  a  credible  person,  and  that  the 
statements  made  under  such  oath  oratUrmatlon  are  true ;  and 
he  shall,  thereupon,  by  his  certificate,  state  that  he  waa  so 
iatiafied ;  and  it  ahall  be  the  duty  of  crcry  consular  officer  to 
Aimish  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  aa  often  as  shall  be 
required,  the  prices  current  of  ail  artlclea  of  merchandise 
usually  exported  to  the  United  States  from  the  port  or  place 
in  which  he  shall  be  located. 

ikct.  2S.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  lie  the  duty 
of  every  master  and  commander  of  a  ship  or  Tcssel  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  ho  riiall  have  occasion  for  any  con- 
sular or  other  ofllcial  service,  which  any  consular  officer  of  the 
United  States  shall  be  authorlited  by  law  or  usage  officially 
to  perform,  and  for  which  any  fees  shall  be  allowed  liy  the 
said  rates  or  tariffs  of  fetts  as  aforesaid,  to  apply  to  such  one 
of  the  said  onicers  aa  may  then  he  ofiicialiy  located  at  the 
consulate  or  commercial  agency,  if  any  there  bo  where  such 
■errice  shall  lie  required,  to  perform  nuch  scnice,  and  such 
master  or  commander  shall  pay  to  such  officer  such  fees  as 
shall  be  allowed  for  such  ser>lcc,  in  pursuance  of  the  provis- 
ions of  this  act ;  and  if  any  such  master  or  commander  sliall 
omit  so  to  do,  he  shall  be  liable  to  the  United  States  for  the 
amount  of  tho  fees  lawfully  chargeable  fur  such  services,  as 
though  the  said  serx-ifes  had  iK-en  performed  hy  such  officer. 
And  all  consular  officers  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  retain  in  their  posstwsion  all  the  papers  of  such  ships  and 
Teasels  which  shall  be  deposited  with  them  as  directed  by  law, 
till  payment  shall  be  made  of  all  demaiuls  and  wagec  on  ac- 
count of  such  fhipH  and  vessels. 

Sect.  20.  And  lie  it  Airther  enacted,  that  if  any  citizen  of 
the  United  States  who  ahall  die  abroad  sh.iil,  by  any  lawful 
teatanientary  disposition,  leave  special  directions  fur  the  cus- 
tody and  management,  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  port  or 
place  where  he  sliall  die,  of  the  personal  property  of  which 
he  shall  die  pcssesacd  in  such  country,  as  contemplated  by 
the  act  entitled  "  An  Act  concerning  Consuls  and  Vice-con- 
suls," approved  April  14, 1702,  it  shall  lie  the  duty  of  such 
officer,  so  far  aa  tlie  law  of  such  country  will  permit,  strictly 
to  observe  such  directions;  and  if  any  sucli  eitiaen  so  dying 
shall,  by  any  lawful  testamentary  diNpc:;ition,  have  appointed 
any  other  person  or  p<Ti>ons  than  such  officer  to  take  charge 
ot  and  manage  such  property,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  of- 
ficer, wheneTer  required  by  such  person  or  persons  so  appoint- 
ed, to  give  his  official  aid  in  whatever  way  may  be  necessary 
to  facilitate  the  proceedings  of  such  person  or  persons  in  the 
lawful  execution  of  such  tnut,  and,  so  far  as  the  laws  of  the 
country  {lennit,  to  protect  the  property  of  the  deceamsd  from 
any  interference  of  the  local  authorillea  of  the  country  where 
nich  citizen  shall  die ;  and  to  this  end  it  shall  lie  tho  <luty 
of  such  consular  officer  to  placo  his  official  seal  upon  all  or 
any  of  the  pi'tsonal  property  or  effects  of  the  deceased,  and 
to  break  and  remove  such  seals  as  may  bo  required  by  such 
pcnon  or  penons,  and  not  otlicrwisc. 

Sect.  SO.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  all  fees  collected 
for  and  In  behalf  of  the  United  States,  in  pursuance  of  tliis 
act,  shall  be  collected  in  tho  coin  of  the  Unitt^d  States,  or  at 
Ita  representative  value  in  exchange. 

Sect.  81.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  the  construc- 
tion, and  for  the  purposes,  of  all  other  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
which  shall  remaii.  in  force  after  this  act  shall  tako  effect, 
dcflning  any  of  the  powers,  declaring  any  of  the  rights,  pro- 
scribing any  of  the  duties,  or  Imposiug  any  penalty  or  pun- 
ishment for  any  act  of  omission  or  commission  of  any  consul, 
commercial  agent,  vice-consul,  or  ^ice-commerciai  agent,  or 
allowing  or  enjoining  tho  performance  of  any  act,  matter,  or 
thing,  with  or  before  any  such  officer,  all  such  acts  and  parts 
of  acta  shall  in  ail  these  several  respects,  so  far  as  may  bo 
consistent  with  the  subject-matter  and  context  of  the  same, 
and  with  tlUs  act  and  the  treaties  of  the  United  Slates,  be 
deemed  and  taken  to  include  and  apply  Vi  all  consular  offi- 
cers as  though  all  such  officers  were  specially  named  therain ; 
•nd  the  aaid  official  designations  in  contemplation  of  all  such 
acta,  and  parts  of  acts,  aud  uf  this  act,  shall  be  deemed  and 


taken  to  have  the  respective  meaning!  hereinafter  assigned 
to  them — that  is  to  say,  "Consul-Ueneral,"  "Uonsui,"  and 
"Commercial  Agent,"  shall  be  deemed  and  t'.,ken  to  denote 
full,  prinolpal,  and  permanent  "consular  o'Vicers,"  as  distin- 
guished from  subordinates  and  substitutes:  "Deputy  Con- 
sul" and  "Consular  Agent"  ahall  be  deemed  and  taken  to 
denote  "consular  officers"  subordinate  to  such  priiici|ials, 
exercising  the  powers  and  performing  the  duties  within  the 
limits  of  their  consulates  or  commercial  agencies  nisiMtctive- 
ly,  the  former  at  the  same  ports  or  places,  and  the  latter  at 
ports  or  places  different  from  those  at  which  such  principals 
are  located,  respectively;  and  "  vice-consuls"' and  "vice-com- 
mercial  agents"  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  denote  "con- 
sular officers,"  who  shall  be  substituted  temirorarlly,  to  till 
the  places  of  "consuls-general,"  "consuls,"  or  "commercial 
agents,"  when  they  shall  be  temporarily  absent,  or  relieved 
from  duty;  and  the  term  "consular  officer,"  as  used  in  tlils 
act,  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  include  all  such  officers  as 
are  mcntlouod  in  this  section,  and  none  otiiers;  and  the  term 
"  diplomatic  officer,"  as  used  in  this  act,  shall  bo  deemed  iind 
taken  to  include  all  tile  officers  mentioned  in  the  first  section 
of  this  act,  and  none  others. 

Seel.  32.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  if  any  consular 
officer  shall  willfully  neglect  or  omit  to  perform  seasonably 
any  duty  Imposed  upon  him  by  this  or  any  other  act.  or  by 
any  order  or  instruction  made  or  given  in  pursuance  uf  this  or 
any  other  act,  or  ahall  be  guilty  of  any  willful  malfeasance  or 
abuse  of  power,  or  any  corrupt  conduct  in  his  office,  he  shall  be 
liable  to  all  persons  injured  by  any  sudi  neglect  or  omiwiion, 
malfeasance,  abuse,  or  corrupt  conduct,  for  all  damages  occa- 
sioned thereby :  and  for  ail  such  damages  'ly  any  such  officer, 
he,  and  his  sureties  upon  Ills  official  bond,  iihail  bo  responsible 
thereon  tn  tho  full  amount  of  the  penalty  thereof,  to  bo  sued  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States,  for  Uie  use  of  tho  person  or  per- 
sons  so  injured :  provided,  that  such  suit  shall  in  nocnsc  preju- 
dice, but  shall  be  held  in  ehtiro  subordination  to  tho  interests, 
claims,  and  d<'niandsof  liie  United  States,  as  against  such  offi- 
cer, under  such  bond,  for  every  willful  act  of  malfeasance  or 
corrupt  conduct  in  Ills  office ;  and  if  any  such  officer  shall  refuse 
to  pay  any  draft,  ordi'r.  or  warrant  which  may  lio  drawn  upon 
him  by  the  proper  officer  of  tho  Treasury  Department  for  any 
public  moneys  of  the  United  States  in  his  hands,  or  for  any 
amount  due  from  him  to  the  United  States,  whatever  the  ca- 
pacity In  which  ho  may  have  received  or  may  iiold  tho  same, 
or  to  transfer  or  disburse  any  such  moneys  promptly  upon  llie 
legal  requirement  ofanyauthoriacdofflcerofthe  United  Slates, 
he  shall  be  deemed  and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor, 
and  on  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  iinprisonnienl 
not  to  exceed  ten  years  nor  less  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not 
to  exceed  two  thousand  dollars  nor  less  than  two  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  tlio  court ;  and  any  such  offi- 
cer so  offending  may  be  charged,  proceeded  against,  tried, 
convicted,  and  dealt  with.  In  any  district  in  which  ho  may  be 
arrested  or  In  custody. 

Sect  X3.  And  be  it  fbrther  enacted,  that  tho  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  sections  of  the  ert  hereinbefore  mentioned,  ap- 
proved ,)iily  20,  1S40.  and  all  of  tho  act  entitled  "An  Act  co 
remodel  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Systems  of  tho  United 
States,"  approved  March  1, 1855,  and  all  acts  and  parts  of  acts 
whereby  any  such  fees  as  are  contemplated  by  the  seventeenth 
section  of  this  act  arc  fixed  or  allowed,  and  any  usaRC  or  law 
whereby  any  attacho  is  or  may  bo  allowed  to  any  legation 
other  than  such  as  are  provided  In  this  act,  or  rc(|niring  any 
secretary  of  legation  ti>  be  employed  otherwise  tlion  as  pro- 
viili'd  by  this  net,  and  nil  other  acts  and  parts  of  arts,  so  far 
as  the  tame  are  Inconsistent  with  this  act,  be  and  tlie  same 
are  hereby  annulled  and  rejieaicd ;  and  no  attacho  siiall  ho 
allowed,  in  any  case,  nor  any  secretary  of  legation,  otherwise 
than  as  provided  by  this  act. 

Seel.  84.  And  bo  it  further  enacted,  that  this  act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  .January,  1867,  and  not  before. 

SCHEDULIi  B. 

SALABIIS  or  COMSULB-OEMKBAI.  AND  OONSULf  OV  THI  UXITD) 
■TATE*. 

I.  OmsiUs-Coieral.— Cuba  :  Havana,  $6000.  British  In- 
dia :  Calcutta,  $6000.  itrillsh  North  America!:  Quebec,  $4000. 
Japan:  Simoda,  $6000.  Turkey:  Coustantinopie,  $aO(IO. 
Egypt:  Alexandria,  $8600.     Frankfort-on-thc-.Main,  $80(10. 

II.  Cmunihi—Firtl  Clou «reat  Britain:  London,  $7600; 

Liverpool,  $7600  j  Melbourne,  $4000 ;  IIong-Kcng,  $3500 ; 
Glasgow,  $8000 ,  Mauritius,  $2800 ;  Singapore,  $2500  ;  Bel- 
fast, $2000;  Cork,  $2000;  Dim  Jce,  $2000;  Damarara,  $2000 ; 
Ilaliliix,  $2000:  Kingston  (.Jamaica),  $2000;  I>!eds,  $2000; 
.Manchester,  $2000;  Nassau  (New  Providence),  $2000;  South- 
ampton, $20<M);  Turk's  luland,  $2000. 

I'Vance:  Havre,  (6000;  l-aria,  $6000;  Marseilles,  $2600; 
Bordeaux,  $2000;  LaKocheUe,  $1600;  Lyons,  91600. 
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Ruuia:  Moscow,  $2000 ;  OdriM,$3000;  Revel,  $2000;  Bt 
retuiKbui'K,  $2000. 

Hpaiii:  MiitBiiwia,  $2r>00:  Triniilail  de  Cuba,  $2600;  8ant- 
1ki;u  do  CuK  $2C>00:  Haii.Iuau  (Porto  liico),  $2000;  (jadic, 
(1900;  Ualuga,  $1&00;  I'oDce  (Porto  lilco),  $1B00. 

Austria:  Trieste,  $2000;  Vienna,  $1B00. 

Prusala:  Aix  la  CbaFcIle,  $2t>00. 

Cbina:  Canton. $4000;  .sliangbal, $4000;  Foo-tcbov,$3600; 
Anioy,  $3000;  NtuKpo,  $U000. 

Turkey:  Beyrout,  $2000;  Smyrna,  $2000;  Jenualem, 
$100U. 

Netherianda:  liotterdam,  $2000;  Amalerdam,  $1000. 

Belgium :  Antwei-p,  $2S00. 

Portugal.  I'jnchal,  $lt>00;  Oporto,  $1600. 

Denmark:  St.  Tliomas,  $4000;  Elslneur,  $1500. 

gardluia:  Genoa.  $1600. 

gnitzerland:  Uaslc,  $2000;  Cieneva,  $1600. 

gk'ilica:  MevBiua.  $1600;  N'ayluii,  $1600;  Palermo,  $1600. 

Saxony:  Lclpi-ic.  $1600. 

Bav.ia:  .Munich.  $1000.  -  ,    ■• 

Tuscany :  Leghorn,  $1600. 

Wurtemberg :  Btutlgardt,  $1000. 

llanseatlo  and  free  ta\rn8 :  Bremen,  $2000 ;  Hamburg, 
(2000. 

liurbary  States ;  Tangiori,  $3000 ;  Tripoli,  $3000 ;  Tunis, 
$3000. 

Drazil :  Rio  de  Janlcro,  $0000 ;  Pcmambuco,  $2000. 

Mexico:  Vera  Cruz,  $3600 ;  Acapulco,  $2000. 

Peru:  I'allno,  $3600. 

Chili :  Valparaiso,  $3000. 

Buenos  Ayres :  Buenos  Ayros,  $2000. 

Nicaragua:  Snn  Juan  del  .Sur.  $2000. 

Kcnr  (jransda:  AHpinwall,  $2600;  Panama,  $3600. 

Venezuela:  ijtguayra,  $16(10. 

Sandwich  Islands:  Honolulu,  $4000 ;  I^ahaina,  $3000. 

HI.  Commerciat  Agents — Firat  CUud, — Nicaragua :  San 
Juan  del  N'  rie,  $2000. 

St.  Domingo :  Port  uu  Prince,  $2000 ;  St.  Domingo  (city), 
$1600. 

SCHEDULE  C. 

I.  ConmU—Sefond  CIOM.— Great  Britain :  Bay  of  Islands 
(New  Zealand),  $1000;  Cape  Town,  $1000;  Falkland  Isl- 
ands, $1000. 

Austria:  Venice,  $760.  

Prutsia;  Stettin,  $1000. 

Turkey:  Candiu,  $1000;  Cypnis,  $1000. 

Netherlands:  Butnvia,  $1000. 

Portugal:  Fayal,  $750;  Santiago  (Cape  da  Verdes),  $T60. 

Denmark:  Saint  Croix,  $760. 

Sardinia:  Speszia,  $1000. 

Greece:  Athens,  $1000. 

Muscat:  Zanzitur,  $1000. 

Brazil:  Bahia,  $1000;  Maranham  Island,  $1000;  Para, 
$1000;  Ulo  Grande,  $1000. 

Mexico:  Matamorns,  $1(100;  li'extco  (city), $1000;  Tampico, 
$1000;  Psso  del  Norte,  $600;  Tabasco,  $500. 

Peru :  Palta,  $600 ;  Tumbez,  $600. 

Chili :  Talcahuano,  $1000. 

New  Granada:  Carthagena,  $600;  Sabanillo,  $'300. 

Honduras:  Oinoa,  $1000. 

Ecuador:  Guayaquil,  $760. 

Bollvln:  Cobija,  $600. 

Uruguay:  Montevideo,  $1000. 

Bciety  Islands:  Tahiti,  $1000. 

Navigators'  Islands:  Apia,  $1000. 

Feejee  Islands:  Lanthala,  $1000. 

II.  Commercial  Agent* — iSVcond  CIcus.— Portugal :  St  Paul 
de  I.oanda  (Angola),  $1000. 

Liberia:  Monrovia,  $1000. 

Guinea:  Gaboon,  $1000. 

BU  Domingo:  Cape  Ilaytien,  $1000;  .4uz  Cayes,  $600. 

Russia:  Amoor  River,  $1000. 

Conmifar  Fees  of  the  Vnited  StateA,  prescribed  by  the  Pres- 
ident, in  accordance  with  tlie  provisiont  of  tlie  art  nf  Congress 
approved  August  IS,  1860,  regulating  the  diplomatio  and  con- 
•ular  syetoms  of  the  United  States: 

Detahtmint  of  Stati,  Aoiwmfter  10,  188fl. 

The  following  is  the  rate  or  taritlof  fees  pregcribod  by  the 
Piesident  to  bo  cliarged  by  all  consular  oflicers  for  the  lierv- 
Iccs  herein  specified,  which  "shall  be  regarded  as  official 
icniccs,"  and  the  fees  therefor  cnlleeted  In  American  or  Span- 
ish silver  dollars,  or  their  equivalent. 

At  ihe  expiration  of  each  quarter  the  statement  of  foes  must 
be  rendered,  In  accordance  with  the  printed  instructions,  liy 
ail  ooniuiar  officers  entitled  to  salaries  residing  at  sea-ports 
and  at  inland  places,  to  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasury,  and 
the  amount  thereof  held  suli^oct  to  bis  draft  or  other  direc- 


tions.   If  the  consular  offioerc  are  not  entitled  to  salaries,  the 
returns  must  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  Stata. 

Keeemnij  and  delivering  Ship's  /taper*.— For  receiTing 
and  dellvuiing  sliip's  register  and  papers,  including  consular 
certiflcat^o,  half  a  cent  on  evary  ton,  registered  meosuramait 
of  tho  vessel  for  which  the  service  Is  pertormed 

Discharging  or  shipping  Seamen  or  Mariners.— Vot  every 
seaman,  from  one  to  ten,  who  may  be  discharged  or  shipped. 
Including  certificates  'herefot  attached  to  crew  lUt  and  ship- 
ping articles,  to  be  paid  by  the  master  of  tho  vessel,  60  cents; 
but  no  additional  charge  shaii  be  mode  for  any  number  of  sea- 
men exceeding  ten,  who  may  be  discharged  from  or  shipped 
between  tho  date  of  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the  veseeL 
Protests,  Passports,  ete. 

For  noting  marine  protest $1  00 

For  extending  marine  protest 2  00 

And  if  it  exceed  200  wolds,  for  every  additional  100 

words 1  00 

For  isfuing  warrant  of  sur^-ey  on  vessels,  hatches,  car- 
go, provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 1  00 

For  a  passport,  including  seal 1  00 

For  vlrti'ing  a  passport 1  00 

For  prcparii.g  agreement  of  master  to  give  increased 

wages  to  seamen,  attested  under  seal 1  00 

For  preparing  any  other  official  document  or  instru- 
ment of  writing,  not  herein  named  or  enumerntcil. 

If  under  100  words 1  00 

If  exceeding  100  words,  for  every  additional  100  words     0  60 

For  the  follovting  Certificates,  vii.  : 
Of  the  deposit  of  a  ship's  register  and  papers,  when  re- 
quired by  custom-house  authorities 0  25 

In  cases  of  vessels  deviating  from  the  voyage 0  60 

>Vlien  the  ship's  register  is  retained  entire  in  the  con- 
sulate    0  26 

For  manter  to  take  homo  dcHtitute  American  seamen,  no  fee. 
Of  conduct  of  crew  on  board,  in  cases  of  refusal  of 

duty  and  in  cases  of  iniprisonnient,  etc 0  25 

Given  to  master  at  his  own  request 0  60 

To  a  seaman,  of  his  discharge no  fee. 

Of  appointment  of  new  master,  including  oatb  of  mas- 
ter    1  no 

Of  the  ownership  of  a  vessel 0  60 

Of  dcclHion  and  award,  in  cases  of  protests  against 

mastere,  passengers,  or  crew 2  00 

Of  roll  or  list  of  crew,  when  rcqulTd  by  the  captain 

or  autiioritics  of  the  port 0  60 

To  hill  of  health 0  60 

To  shipping  articles 0  60 

Of  canceling  ship's  register 0  60 

To  debenture  certificate,  iucludiiig  oatlis  of  master 

and  mate 1  26 

To  invoice,  including  oath 2  00 

■To  currency 0  50 

Of  sea  letter 2  00 

Of  indorsement  of  iwttomry  on  ship's  register 0  60 

Of  indorsement  on  payment  of  bottomry  on  ship's  reg- 
ister   0  60 

Of  indorsemeut  of  new  ownership  ou  ship's  register. .  0  50 

/<  ci:m>icled{;rnienf<. 

Of  tho  master  to  bottomry -bond i  00 

Of  the  mereliant  to  o-ssigiiment  of  bottomry-bond.,..      1  00 

Of  tho  vendor  to  a  bill  of  salu  of  vessel 1  00 

Of  the  master  to  a  mortgage  or  morigago  bill  of  sale 

of  vessel 1  00 

Of  tho  master  to  an  order  for  payment  of  seamen's 

wages  or  voyages,  at  liome,  including  making  up 

order,  if  required 0  50 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a  deed  or  instrument  of 

writing 2  00 

Of  one  or  more  persons  to  a  power  of  attorney 2  00 

Declarations  attd  Oaths. 
Of  declaration  and  oath  of  master  to  one  or  more  de- 
sertions, including  oaths,  attached  to  crew  list  and 

shipping  ariicles , each      0  60 

To  one  or  more  deaths  or  losses  of  seamen  overboard 
at  sea,  including  oatlis,  attached  to  crew  list  and 

shipping  articles each      0  60 

To  nut  being  able  to  procure  two-thirds  of  a  crow  of 

protected  American  seamen 0  60 

To  ship's  inventories  or  stores 0  60 

To  the  correctness  of  log-book 0  50 

To  ship's  bills  and  vouchers  for  disbursements  and 
repairs. . .   0  50 

AuUienticating  Copies  of  Papers. 

Of  marine  note  of  protest 1  00 

Of  extended  protest 8  00 

Of  call,  warrant,  and  report  of  survey  on  vessel  hatch- 
es, cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either 1  00 

Of  inventories  and  letters,  or  either,  of  masters 1  00 

Of  aceount  of  sales  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and 

stores,  or  either 1  00 

Vf  advertisement  for  fun^s  on  Iwttomry 1  00 

U  °  advertisement  of  sole  of  vessel  or  cargo,  provisions 

•"-.'ores 1  00 
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'  i.'  AuthetUieating  Sigrtatwrf*.  •     ■ 

To  r«porl<  of  ninre jr  nn  vmmI  or  rario,  prortiloni  or 

•torni $1  00 

To  ratiniate  of  r«|>itln  of  timwI 1  00 

To  (auelioneer'i)  kocoiiiil  of  nlc*  of  rwnl  or  caive, 

pruviiion*  or  UorM 1  00 

To  uvercgo  bondi 8  UO 

Of  Buvemom,  ludva*,  noUrlea  public,  cuttom-huuM 

knd  other  uffircn S  00 

Of  mrrrlmnu  and  indlrldiial* S  0(1 

For  any  other  conmilar  aTtiflrato  or  wrvlm  of  like 

character  not  herein  named  or  enumented 0  60 

Oxuiili'  Ordert  and  LttUrt. 

To  wnd  icaniGn  to  hr.apital no  fbo. 

To  M'n  1  aranipn  to  prlwo 0  60 

To  releaM*  xeamcn  truni  prison 0  60 

To  aiithorltlea  ur  captain  of  the  port,  tu  caae*  of  link- 

Ing  vemvla 0  60 

ReqiieHtlne  the  arrest  of  seatnnn 0  60 

For  any  other  letter  or  order  of  Ilka  chararter 0  60 

Filing  Dorwmentt  in  Comntlate, 
Calla  of  innrey  on  vewri,  Iiatrhcs,  carKoca,  iirovlnloni, 

and  itorea,  or  cither 0  SB 

Warrants  of  survey  on  vessels,  hatchen,  cargueit,  pro- 

vlsions,  and  stores,  nr  either ' 0  28 

Reports  of  nurv-ejr  on  vessels,  hatches,  cargoes,  pnivis- 

lons,  antl  ittores,  or  either 0  t?5 

Estimate  of  repairs  of  vessel 0  26 

Consul's  cortiSeate  to  adverttsemcnt  for  fluids  on  liot- 

toinrjr 0  45 

To  advertisement  of  sale  of  vesbei,  i^.rgo,  provisions, 

«nd  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Inventories  of  vessels,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores, 

or  cither 0  86 

Letttr  of  master  nolifylni;  ronaul  of  sale  of  vessel,  car- 

ffo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  cither 0  85 

Of  master  nuttfyinK  auctioneer  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo, 

proviHinns,  and  stores,  or  either 0  25 

Accounts  of  sale  of  vessel,  cargo,   provisions,   and 

stores,  or  either 0  86 

For  filing  any  other  document  prepared  in  ur  out  of 

the  consulate 0  86 

Jieeordiifj  Doamenis. 
Calla  of  survey  on  vesftel,  Imtrhes,  cargo,  provisions, 
and  stores,  or  either ;  warrants  and  nports  of  ditto, 
ditto;  estimates  of  repairs ;  certificates  of  consuls  to 
advertisements  for  funds  on  bottomry,  and  of  sale 
of  vessel ;  luvent^irleti  of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions, 
and  stores ;  letter  of  master  tu  consul  notifying  salo 
of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  ur  either; 
letter  of  master  to  auctioneer,  and  account  of  sales 
of  vessel,  cargo,  provisions,  and  stores,  or  either, 

for  every  100  words 0  20 

(As  the  original  documents  arc  required  to  be  filed  In  the 
consulate,  It  will  not  be  neeeaaary  to  record  tltem.  Should 
It  ever  l)crome  necessary,  however,  to  deliver  up  the  originals, 
they  must  l>e  recorded  before  delivery,  the  party  receiving  the 
same  paying  the  roconl  fee,  as  above  mentioned.) 
Order  and  connul'a  certificate  to  pay  acanien's  wages 

or  voysgea,  at  home 0  85 

Certificate^  given  to  master  at  hia  own  request,  when 

requireil 0  25 

Appointment  of  new  master o  86 

ApplicatluQ  of  •  citUen  of  the  United  States  for  a  sea 

letter 0  26 

8ea  letter,  for  every  lOO  words 0  80 

IHIl  of  sale,  when  required,  for  every  100  words 0  20 

Consul's  letter  to  captain  of  port,  ur  authorttios.  In 

cases  of  sinking  vessels 0  26 

Consul's  certiticatea  to  masters  taking  homo  destltutu 

American  wHmen no  fee. 

Protests  of  masters  and  others,  other  than  marine  pro- 
tests, for  every  lOO  words 0  20 

Average  bonds,  when  r>*qMlrcd,  for  every  100  words. .       0  20 
rowersofattomi'v,wlu!n  required,  furevcrylOOwords      0  80 
Any  other  document  or  instrument  of  writing  not  here- 
in named  or  enumerated,  prepared  in  or  out  of  the 
consulate,  and  required  to  be  recunled,  fur  every  100 

words 0  80 

Entatft  ctf  dtcHoei  Amerimn  Cmzem,.—VaT  taking  Into 
possession  the  personal  estate  of  any  citizen  who  shall  die 
witi.in  the  limit!  of  a  consulate,  inventorying,  aclllng,  and 
floally  settling  and  preparing  or  transmitting,  acrordliig  U> 
law,  the  balance  due  thereon,  6  per  cent  on  the  gross  amount 
of  such  estate.  If  par^  of  such  estate  shall  bo  delivered  over 
beftirc  final  settlemen  i,  2)  per  cent  to  be  charged  on  the  part 
•o  delivered  over  as  is  not  in  money,  and  6  per  «'nt  on  the 
gross  amonnt  c.f  the  "esidne.  If  among  the  electa  of  the  de- 
OM«d  are  found  certificates  of  foreign  stocks,  loans,  or  other 
property.  i\  per  cent  on  the  amount  thereof.  No  charge  will 
be  made  for  placing  tlii'  ofllcial  seal  upon  the  personal  prop- 
erty or  cflects  of  such  deceased  citiisen,  or  for  breaking  or  re- 
moving the  seals,  when  required  by  the  [mtsoii  or  jwrbona  1 
rdbrredtoloeeetloDWofthewtofAufitatltJ,  liM.  | 
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Jff«vtt(in«ot<s  Sffvien. 
For  conauPa  aeal  aixl  Miguature  to  clearance  fmm  eua- 

toni-house  authoritiei* 

For  administering  oaths,  not  hervlnbefore  provided 

for each 

Fur  consul's  altvndance  at  a  shipwreck,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  assisting  a  ship  in  Jistress,  or  of  saving 
wrecked  goods  or  property,  over  and  abovu  travel- 
ing cxpen'cs,  a  per  dlero  of  $4,  whenever  the  con- 
sul's InterposltioK  Is  required  by  the  parties  inter- 
ested   

For  attending  an  appraisement,  where  the  goods  or 

effects  are  under  $1000  In  value 3  og 

For  iittcnding  valuatiiu  of  goods  of  $1000  and  U|iward 
iu  value,  for  every  day's  attendance  during  which 

the  valuation  continues g  qq 

For  attending  sale  of  goods,  1:  the  purchasc-moiioy  be 

under  $1000 3  (^ 

For  nttending  sale  of  goods.  If  the  purchane-moncy  la 
$1000  and  upward,  for  every  day  during  whicli'the 

sjile  continues 5  ^^ 

For  attending  salo  of  vessel,  when  required ^  (x) 

Fft'A  for  unofficial  Scrviett. — As  the  unotnelAl  acts  of  a 
consular  otTicer  may  bo  performed  by  a  notary  public,  r.iitl  iia 
the  eomp4>nsatlon  charged  thcn-for  is  regarded  u;i  a  |H'n|uiKite 
of  his  olVice,  tlio  rate  of  such  compensation  may  be  dciFrniined 
either  by  agreement  or  the  custom  of  the  pUce, subject,  how- 
ever, to  future  instructions. 

Kxterritorial  and  o.'hrr  PrkUegta  ofContuls. — Accord. 
\n\;  to  ail  elaliorato  opinion  |ire]iBrc(l  liy  Mr.  ('u.^hini; 
Atlorney-ticncral  of  the  United  .Statos,  umkr  date 
July  M,  IK.if),  tho  I'nitcd  >Statcs  may,  with  con^ent  of 
tlie  j;overninent  of  another  country,  aupcradil  tu  tho 
rcfjulor  duties  therein  of  coiiaul  any  of  thosu  of  a  inlu- 
ister.  There  aro  two  great  claases  of  cases  in  which 
this  fact  exists,  and  might  well  lio  syatenmtized.or  at 
least  more  explicitly  recognized,  in  consular  stipula- 
tiona  with  foreign  guvcrnniunta. 

t'linsuUir  I'ririlfgca  in  Ci'lunial  vr  other  !>eptndincie»i\/ 
h'orfign  .Stales. — One  is,  that  of  the  transmarliii'  |iosscs- 
eions  of  sundry  of  tho  stutes  of  Europe.  Here,  many 
cogent  reasons  dictate  that  tho  concession  sliouW  bo 
granted  to  our  con.suls,  by  such  states,  of  the  right  to 
addre.ss  the  colonial  or  provincial  governor.  'I'hero  is 
nothing  in  the  law  of  nations  to  prevent  this  ;  it  is  cun- 
venicnt  for  all  parties  :  it  is  a  consular  right  exercised 
by  treaty  in  the  great  pashalics  of  tho  Turliisli  empire. 
Tho  l.'nitcct  States  have  recently  made  provision  to 
tlic  same  etfect  in  treaty  with  a  Christian  power,  name- 
ly, the  Netherlands;  and  that  government  having  thus 
wisely  relinquished  its  long-subsisting  scruplci  on  this 
point,  we  may  reasonably  expect  similar  lilicralilv  in 
future  commercial  negotiations  with  other  cuuiitri>'s  uf 
Kurope. 

ConruUir  Duties  whire  there  is  no  Diplomatic  Hipresent- 
utive  o/lhr  I'ntled  States. — The  other  dnsg  of  cases  of 
this  nature  is  that  of  a  consul  residing  near  a  metro- 
politan government  where  there  is  no  minlilcr,  either 
liecause  of  temporary  cessation,  or  because  inducements 
have  not  existed  for  the  intvrcliango  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentutivcs  lictwcen  such  government  and  the  I'liited 
Stales.  In  this  case  it  becomes  the  office,  perliaps  it 
may  lio  said  the  right,  of  the  consul  to  place  himself, 
vith  the  ptrmistvin  of  hia  own  goremmtnt,  in  direct  com- 
munication with  tho  ])oliti<'al  authority  of  such  gov- 
ernment. Here,  as  in  the  other  case,  the  fact  occurs, 
and  is  of  common  convenience;  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  public  law ;  and  so  far  as  regards  the  I'liilcd 
Slates,  it  has  cxamplo  in  trralies,  for  instance,  in  our 
last  consular  convention  vith  Franco.  It  is  a  thing 
of  manifest  necessity  as  between  the  United  Stales  and 
some  of  tho  countries  of  Germany,  with  which  our  re- 
lations aro  entirely  amicable,  without  calling  for  per- 
manent diplomatic  representation.  The  (iemian  Bund, 
though  in  some  features  resembling  our  own  federal 
republic,  yet  difTcrs  essentially  in  this,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer, the  federal  authority,  in  matters  of  peace  and  war, 
acts  on  states,  not  individuals,  and  of  course  each  state 
retains  the  power  of  foreign  representation  and  negoti- 
ation. Hence,  if  we  do  not  see  cause  to  interchange 
ministers,  wu  may  yet  well  reciprocally  enlarge  the 
consular  functions,  in  our  rr'dtioni  with  such  states  as 
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navnria,  Saxony,  Wtlrtcnilierg,  Hanover,  the  Hcasen, 
tlic  Mcrhlcnbnrgs,  or  any  other  of  the  members  of  the 

Duii'l. 

Iitnrnlum  of  Privileffd  by  Cimtiih. —  Meanwhile,  it 
wi«;lil  n')l  l;i  cithpr  of  thcuo  classes  of  cases  follow,  bc- 
csujo  a  consul  of  the  United  .States  in  ISavaria,  or  one 
uf  Uiivnria  in  the  United  States,  may  be  admitted  to 
address  the  government,  that  therefore  he  become"  a 
dinlimiutic  personage,  with  international  rights  as 
sucli,  and  among  them  that  of  exterritoriality.  If  his 
(Oininlssion  l)c  that  of  consnl  only,  if  his  public  recog- 
nilii »  be  an  txtqualur,  the  foreign  consul  is  subject  to 
the  local  law  in  the  United  States;  and  our  own  con- 
sul ill  the  foreign  ountry,  if  invested  in  any  case  with 
i.i,j.i.c.xterritoriul  rights,  does  not  derive  these  from 
tlui  liiw  of  notions,  but  oi:ly  from  (he  special  concession, 
liv  piicrnl  law  or  otherwise,  of  the  particular  foreign 
irovcriinient.  If,  indeed,  tlie  United  States  see  fit,  in 
nnv  iiKe,  to  confer  the  function  of  cliargo  d'art'aires  on 
tlicir  consul,  either  with  or  without  limitation  of  time, 
J,  tlicy  niny  lawfully  do,  that  is,  to  superimpose  the 
offitMif  minister  on  that  of  consul,  then  he  has  a  doulde 
nolillial  capacity,  and,  though  invested  w ith  full  dip- 
loinivlic  privilege,  yet  becomes  so  invested  as  charge 
J'affiiircs.  not  as  consul ;  and  the  fact  of  such  casual 
Jupliialion  of  function  does  not  clia.ige  the  legal  status 
of  loiisids,  whether  thoy  l)e  regarded  tlirough  the  eye 
of  tlic  law  of  nations,  or  that  of  the  United  States. 

I'm/an  (intl  Mohnmmeilun  Countries. — It  has  been  ob- 
forvcd,  tliat  "  in  Kgypt,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  China,  the  isl- 
aiid.H  (if  the  I'acitlc,  the  consuls  enjoy  nil  the  diplomatic 
privileges.  The  motive  is  not  only  in  the  difference 
(if  law  and  religion  with  ours,  but  also  in  the  absence 
(,f  other  diplomatic  representatives."  This  remark  re- 
niiircs  (lualillcation.  In  the  case  of  China  and  Turkey, 
for  instance,  our  consuls  have  not,  tjud  consu's,  any 
" ilijiliimnlic  privileges,"  e.xccpt  such  as  they  might 
li.ive  ill  France  during  the  absence  of  a  minister ;  sv.ch 
iTtcrritiirial,  not  (!iplomatic,  privileges,  as  they  really 
iiijov,  tlicy  enjoy,  not  because  tluy  are  consuls,  r.or 
iK'rause  of  the  absence  of  proper  diplomatic  represent- 
atives ill  those  countries,  for  we  have  them,  but  be- 
cause tliey  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  And  the 
'.rue  oxplunnlion  of  the  diplomatic  rights  appertaining 
to  consuls  in  the  Mohnnmiednn  states,  whether  indc- 
pondent  ones,  like  Morocco  and  Muscat,  or  subject  to 
the  suzerainty  of  the  I'orte,  like  Tripoli,  Tunis,  and 
Ki'vpt,  and  so  of  the  Pacific  or  Indian  islands,  is,  (hat 
ilii'v  are  not  Christians,  and  are  not  admifted  to  a  full 
cnimiuinity  of  international  law,  public  or  private, 
with  us,  the  nations  of  Christendom. 

iDf'.ituthn  of  the  eonsulnr  Office. — It  might  be  demon- 
strated liistorically,  what  in  this  place  it  will  sufrice  to 
affirm,  that  the  institution  of  consuls,  in  (heir  present 
■  aparity  iif  intenindonal  agents,  originated  in  the  mere 
fact  of  (lifTerences  in  low  and  religion  at  tha(  period  of 
modern  K.urope  in  which  it  was  customary  for  distinct 
nationalities,  coexisting  under  the  same  general  polit- 
ic d  head,  and  even  in  the  same  city,  to  malntf  hi  each 
.1  distinct  municipal  government. 

Cmsula  in  the  Lrrnnt. — Sucii  municipal  colonies,  or- 
Kanizod  by  the  Latin  Christians,  and  especially  by 
tho«c  of  the  Italian  republics  in  (he  Levant,  were  ad- 
ministered each  by  its  consuls,  (hat  is,  i(3  proper  mu- 
niiipal  magistrates  of  the  well-known  municipal  dc- 
nomirmticm  of  ancient  Italy.  Their  comnH'rci&l  rela- 
tion to  the  business  of  their  countrymen  was  a  mere 
incident  of  their  general  municipal  aiUhority.  Such, 
also,  at  the  ou(se(,  was  (he  nature  of  their  political  re- 
lation to  other  coexisting  nationalities  urounil  them  in 
the  snine  country,  and  to  that  countrj''s  own  supreme 
political  or  military  power. 

/«  Cdunlries  not  Christian. — The  consuls  of  Christian 
states,  in  the  countries  not  Christian,  still  retain  unim- 
paired, and  habitually  exercise,  their  primitive  func- 
tions (if  municipal  magistrates  for  their  countrrmen, 
their  commercial  or  international  capacity  in  those 
1)1. 


countries  being  but  a  part  of  their  general  capacity  m 
the  delegated  administrative  and  Judicial  agents  of 
their  nations, 

Orif/in  of  the  Law  qf  Nations. — This  condition  of 
things  came  to  be  pennanent  in  the  Levant,  that  is, 
Greek  Europe  and  Its  dependencies,  by  reason  of  the 
tide  of  Arabic  and  Tartor  con(iuest  having  overflowed 
so  large  a  port  of  the  Eastern  empire,  and  established 
the  Mohammedan  religion  there.  ISut  tha  result  was 
different  in  Latin  Europe,  because  the  modern  nations, 
formed  in  this  quarter  out  of  the  broken  fragments  of 
the  Western  empire,  being  Christian,  and  thus  deriv- 
ing their  religion  ond  their  civilization  from  the  same 
fountain-head  of  Kome,  settled  into  something  of  ap- 
proximation til  unc  great  political  community,  under 
the  influences,  potential  when  combined,  of  the  milita- 
ry power  of  the  I'rankish  or  Germanic  emperors,  and 
the  moral  power  of  the  I'apal  Sec.  Thus  it  w  as  that 
the  mass  of  legal  ideas,  which  wc  now  call  the  law  of 
nations,  came  to  exist  and  have  authority.  It  is,  in 
its  origin  at  least,  the  system  of  public  law  of  Latin  or 
Western  ICurope. 

Approximad:  Unit./  of  Public  Law. — This  imperfect 
political  unity  of  Western  Europe  was  obstructed  at 
first  by  the  antagonism  of  the  Cclto-Komanic  and  the 
Germanic  races,  and  was  threatened  with  complete 
dissolution  when  that  original  antagonism  reappeared 
in  the  separation  of  some  of  the  Germanic  populations 
from  the  Papal  .See,  under  the  popularly  assumed  re- 
ligious title  of  Protestants.  But  after  thirty  continu- 
oiA  years  of  reciprocal  devastation  ond  slaughter,  the 
states  of  the  old  and  new  faith  concluded  a  truce  at 
least,  if  not  o  peace,  and  agreed,  while  acquicsci.ig  in 
the  fact  of  religious  difference,  to  maintain  apt mxi- 
mato  unity  of  public  law,  and  thus,  by  jubord  aing 
the  religious  idea  to  the  legal  one,  to  live  togi  iher  in 
some  sort,  as  they  have  continued  to  do,  with  only  oc- 
casional spasms  of  fanatical  intolerance  breaking  out 
into  civil  or  foreign  war.  At  a  late  peri'bd,  Russia, 
though  of  Greek  faith,  came  into  the  European  system 
of  public  law,  with  the  less  difficulty,  indeed,  for  the 
reason  that  Lotin  Europe  and  Greek  Europe  alike  nour- 
ished the  legal  traditions  of  the  Roman  empire,  though 
these  be  derived  in  the  formci  case  from  Rome,  and 
in  the  latter  from  Constantinople. 

Chanije  in  the  Nature  of  the  consular  Office  among  Chris- 
tian Notions. —  Tlius,  by  the  combination  of  Romanic 
low  and  Christian  faith  it  is  that  we  have  come  to  have 
a  common  public  law,  under  whose  gradual  operation 
claims  of  private  exterritoriality  soon  fell  into  desue- 
tude among  the  governments  of  Christendom;  Italians 
in  England,  and  Englishmen  in  Italy,  at  length  sub- 
mitted to  the  local  law ;  foreign  colonial  nationalities 
finally  ceased  to  exist  of  right ;  their  consuls  proceed- 
ed to  sink  from  the  condition  of  municipal  functionaries 
into  that  of  mere  commercial  or  semi-diplomatic  ones; 
and  thus,  hi  process  of  time,  by  traditional  usage,  by 
positive  provisions  of  local  law,  and  by  treaty  stipula- 
tiims,  the  existing  legal  character,  with  its  limited 
rights,  was  fixed  on  the  foreign  consuls  mutually  ac- 
credited in  the  countries  of  Christian  Europe  and 
America. 

In  Mohammedan  States. — In  our  relations  with  nations 
out  of  the  pale  of  Christendom,  we  retain  for  our  own 
citizens  and  consuls,  though  we  can  not  concede  to 
theirs,  the  rights  of  exterritoriality.  Religion  is  the 
chief  representative  sign,  and  it  is  an  element  of  the 
question  of  public  law.  But  the  critical  fact  is  the 
tlifferencc  of  law.  The  legi.slation  of  Mohammed,  for 
instance,  is  inseparable  from  his  religion.  We  can 
not  submit  to  one  without  also  undergoing  the  other. 
The  same  legal  incompatibility  exists,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  between  us  and  the  unchristian  states  not 
Mohammedan. 

Institutes  and  Pandects. — Whereas  Christendom,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  all  its  subdivisions  of  race,  nation- 
ality, and  religion,  is  the  commou  heir  of  the  political 
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ideas,  and  especially  the  legislation,  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  for  the  Institutes  and  Pandects  themselves, 
though  comprising  the  sum  of  the  legal  scicncn  of 
Home,  were  compiled  and  promulgated  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  constitute  the  broad  foundation  of  the  juris- 
prudence, public  and  private,  of  the  whole  of  Christen- 
dom. 

Uni'y  in  Chruteiulom.  ~'i\'hci-  the  countries  now  Mo- 
hammedan shall  be  resul^jectcd  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
Roman  law,  thi'ii  can  they  be  admitted  to  the  same  re- 
ciprocol  community  of  private  rights  with  us,  which 
prb  fails  in  Christian  Kuropo  and  America.  Until 
that  event  happens,  Turkey,  and  <.'  er  MoJem  states 
in  .Vfrica  or  Asia,  may,  like  China  or  oapan,  enter  into 
the  sphere  of  our  public  law  in  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  government,  but  not  in  the  relation  of  govern- 
ment to  men.  That  full  interchange  of  international 
rights  is  admissible  only  among  the  nations  which 
have  unity  of  legal  thought,  in  being  governed  by,  or 
constituted  out  of,  the  once  dissevered,  but  since  tlien 
partially  rciniitcd,  constituent  of  tlie  G rie'v-Uoman 
empire. — .\fanunl for  Coiu^iiU,  I'niteJ  .Stairs,  1«57. 

Contraband,  in  oommeree,  a  commodity  prohil>- 
ited  to  be  exported  or  imported,  bought  or  sold.  Con- 
traband is  also  a  term  a|>plic(l  to  designate  that  class 
of  commodities  which  neutrals  are  not  allowed  to  carry 
during  war  to  a  belligerent  power.  It  is  a  recugni/.cd 
general  principle  of  the  law  of  nations,  that  ships  may 
sail  to  and  trade  with  all  kingdoms,  countries,  and 
states  in  peace  with  the  princes  or  authorities  v.hosc 
flags  they  bear;  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  molested 
by  the  ships  of  ony  other  power  at  war  with  the  coun- 
try with  which  they  are  trading,  unless  tliey  ent;iif;e 
in  the  conveyance  of  cuntritbdnJ  goods.  Hut  great  dil- 
ficuhy  has  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  tlie  goods  comiiri.HoJ 
under  this  term.  The  reason  of  the  limitiitiuu  sug- 
gest', however,  the  fpocics  of  ortidcs  to  wliicli  it  prin- 
cipally applies.  It  is  indispensable  lliut  those  who 
profess  to  act  upon  a  principle  of  neutrality,  should 
carefully  absloin  from  doing  my  thing  that  nwiy  dis- 
cover a  bia-s  in  favor  «f  citht;-  party.  Itut  a  iiutlun 
who  should  furnish  one  of  the  belligerents  wit'.i  mp- 
plies  of  Warlikn  storei-.,  or  with  supplies  of  any  article, 
without  which  that  iKlligercnl  might  not  bn  able  to 
curry  on  the  lonlcst,  would  obviously  forfeit  lur  neu- 
tral cliarartcr;  ond  the  iitlier  bolllgercnt  would  bo 
warraiiteil  in  iirevcnling  such  succors  from  being  sent, 
and  c.lllli^cuting  them  as  lawful  pri/.c.  All  the  lie.>-t 
writers  on  iL.ternationul  law  mlinit  this  principle; 
which,  besides  l)eing  enforced  during  evry  eontist, 
has  been  sanctioncil  by  repeated  tnrulies.  In  order  to 
obviate  all  disputes  as  to  what  luuiniodilics  slionld  be 
deemed  contraband,  they  have  sometimes  been  ►|ievi- 
ficd  in  treaties  or  conventions.  (_.See  the  refireaces  in 
Lami-KKI>i  Ih! Commcrch  tie  I'opoli  Stutmli,  §  KK)  Hut 
this  classification  is  not  always  respected  during  hos- 
tilities; and  it  is  sutllclently  evident  that  an  article 
which  nijg!it  not  be  eontru'iand  ut  one  time,  or  under 
certain  cireunistances,  may  iH'come  contraband  at  an- 
other time,  or  under  diireiTiit  eircunintanees.  It  is  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands,  even  by  M.  Ilubner,  the  great 
ailvueute  for  the  fri'cdom  of  nertral  commerce  (//e  Ui 
Saitir  lirs  JJiitimf'U  Xtutrit,  tom.  i.  p.  I'.t.'tj,  that  cverN 
thing  that  .nay  be  made  dimlly  iirnilalitf  for  hostile 
purposes  is  ojiilraband,  as  arms,  amiiiuiiitloii,  horses, 
timber  for  ship-builillng.  and  all  mh  is  uf  naval  stores. 
The  greatest  ditllculiy  has  oeiurn.l  in  deciding  as  to 
proviiions,  which  are  sumellnies  held  to  be  contra- 
band, and  sometimes  not.  Lord  .Sionell  has  shown 
that  ilio  tfianicttr  uf  Ike  /tort  to  uhi<h  [.\w.  proviiions 
arc  destined,  is  t!ii'  principal  cirt  iims'.ance  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  ileciding  whether  they  are  to  lie  lookeil 
upon  an  contraband.  A  cargo  of  provi.tioii«  intended 
for  an  enemy's  port,  in  w  hieh  it  was  known  that  a  war- 
like armament  was  in  preparation,  wouM  lie  liable  to 
arrest  and  conllseatiun  ;  Hliilo,  if  Ibe  same  curu'o  were 
intended  fui  a  port  it  here  nuiie  but  nii  r<  liunlnieii  were 


fitted  ont,  the  most  that  could  be  done  would  be  to  de- 
tain it,  paying  tlin  neutral  the  same  price  for  it  he 
would  have  got  from  the  enemy. 

Contrabaud  ofWar.  "  Questions  of  contraband 
were  much  discussed  during  tlio  continuance  of  our 
neutral  character,  in  the  furious  war  between  England 
and  France,  commencing  in  17U8,  and  the  United  btates 
professed  to  be  governed  by  the  modcrr.  usage  of  na- 
tions on  this  point.  The  national  comvntion  vf  France 
on  the  Dth  of  May,  1793,  decreed,  that  neutri  1  vessels 
laaen  with  provisions,  destir.ed  In  an  cnemj  s  port 
should  be  arrested  and  carried  into  I'rance,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  acts  of  Knglaiid,  in  that  war,  was  to  detain 
all  neutral  vessels  going  to  France,  and  laden  with 
corn,  meal,  or  Hour.  It  was  insisted,  on  the  pari  of 
Kn^'land,  that,  by  the  law  of  nations,  all  provisions 
were  to  be  considered  as  contraband,  in  the  case  where 
the  depriving  of  an  enemy  of  those  supplies  was  one 
of  the  means  employed  to  rcdiue  him  to  reusuiialde 
terms  of  peace ;  and  that  the  actual  situation  of  I'raiicc 
was  such  as  to  lead  to  that  mode  of  distressing  lier,  in. 
asmuch  as  she  had  armed  almost  tho  whole  laboring 
class  of  her  people,  for  the  purpose  of  oommencing  ami 
supporting  hostilities  against  all  the  governnienia  of 
ICuropc.  This  claim  on  the  part  of  Kngluiiil  was 
))roiiiptly  and  pcrseveriiigly  resisted  by  tho  rnited 
States;  and  they  contended  that  corn,  Hour,  and  meal, 
licing  tho  produce  of  the  toil  and  labor  of  the  coiiiilrv 
were  not  contraband  of  war,  unless  carried  to  a  place 
uctuully  invested.  The  treaty  of  commerce  «iih  i;i|. 
glaiul,  in  17'.>l,  in  tho  list  of  contraband,  staleil,  that 
w  hatever  nmterials  .served  directly  to  tlio  Imililhij,'  ami 
equipment  of  vessels,  w'lli  the  e.Ncejition  of  nn\vriiu),'lit 
iron  and  tir  plaiikr.,  should  bo  considered  conlraliaml 
and  liable  to  confiscation;  but  the  treaty  left  llu!  i|ii,.s. 
tion  of  provisions  open  and  unsettled,  and  neitlur  power 
was  i!:iderstcod  to  have  relii,(|nlslied  tho  eunslrmlion 
of  tbo  law  of  ration)^  w  hieh  it  had  assumed.  The  trea- 
ty admitt<d  that  provisions  were  not  gineruUy  (oiilra- 
baiul,  but  might  Iwconie  so  according  to  tlie  exisiiui^r 
law  of  nations,  in  certain  cases,  .md  those  cases  wtrc 
not  delined. 

"  It  was  only  stipulated,  by  way  of  relaxatid.i  of 
the  pciialtv  of  the  law,  that  whenever  provisions  wire 
contrabaiu,  the  captors  or  ''i-ir  governnienl  sliouUl 
pay  to  the  owner  the  full  value  of  llie  ariieles,  loneili- 
er  with  the  I'reij^lit  and  a  reiisimable  prolit.  (lur  gov- 
ernment has  lepea'eilly  adinitteil  (liut,  as  Tar  as  thai 
treaty  itiiunicrut  d  ecmtraliaiid  artieles,  it  wa>  iliilaifi- 
tory  of  till!  law  of  nulions,  and  that  iho  treaty  conceded 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  enntraliaiid. 

"  i'he  doctrine  of  llie  Kiiglish  admiralty  on  liic  sub- 
ject of  pnivisiiins  being  eonhidereil  eoiiiniliauil,  was 
laid  down  very  fully  and  clearly  in  the  eaM'  uf  the 
Jimijr  Martfinitliii,  It  was  there  oliser\eil,  ilial  ili. 
catulogui'  of  eontrubanil  had  varied  much,  and  pome- 
limes  in  siieli  a  <naiiner  as  to  make  it  dillii  ult  lo  aiisi^'u 
tho  reasons  of  tlie  variations,  uning  to  partienlar  cir- 
cumstances, the  history  uf  which  had  not  aemnipanieil 
the  histoiy  of  the  ibeisions.  In  lll7:t,  ci'rtani  artieles 
of  provisions,  as  ci  rn,  wine,  and  oil,  were  di'eined  luii. 
trabunil,  accord  iiig  in  the  judgment  of  a  person  of  gnat 
Knowledge  anil  e\perieiieo  in  the  practice  of  the  udnii- 
r'll'.y;  ami,  ii\  much  later  limes,  many  oilier  sorts  of 
pKivisions  have  been  eonilinnicd  as  conlraliand.  In 
17-17  anil  17-iK,  butler  anil  salted  Hsh  and  rice  ueieeon- 
denincd  as  contraband  ;  and  tliose  cases  show  llial  arti- 
cles of  human  food  have  been  considered  as  euniralianl 
when  it  was  pndiuble  they  were  intended  lor  iia\;il  or 
military  use.  '1  he  modern  established  rule  is,  llnil 
provisions  am  not  generally  contraband,  but  liniv  lie- 
come  SI)  under  clreiimiilanees  arising  out  of  the  partic- 
ular situation  of  the  v\ar,  or  thu  einiilltionof  the  parlies 
engaged  in  it.  Aniinig  the  circumslunces  whicli  liinl 
to  preserve  provisions  frinii  being  liable  to  bo  treated 
as  contraband,  one  Is,  tliiil  tliey  are  the  growth  of  llie 
country  which  exports  them.     Another  cireuinslunii 
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to  which  some  indulgence  is  shown  by  the  practice  of 
nations,  is  when  the  articles  are  in  their  native  or  un- 
iniuiufactured  state.  Thus  iron  is  treated  with  indulg- 
ence, though  anchors  and  other  instruments  fabricated 
out  of  it  arc  directly  contraband.  Hemp  is  more  fav- 
orably considered  than  cordage,  and  wheat  is  not  con- 
sidered as  so  objectionable  a  commodity,  when  going 
to  an  enemy's  country,  as  any  of  the  final  preparations 
of  it  fur  human  use.  The  most  important  distinction 
is  whether  the  articles  were  intended  for  the  ordinary 
use  of  life,  or  even  for  mercantile  ship's  use,  or  whether 
tliev  were  going  with  a  highly  prc'iablc  destination  to 
niiliuirv  use.  The  nature  and  qualitj'  of  the  port  to 
whkli  the  articles  are  going  is  not  an  irrational  test. 
If  the  port  be  a  general  connnercial  one,  it  is  presumed 
the  articles  are  going  for  civil  use,  though  occasionally 
a  ship  of  war  may  bo  constructed  in  that  port.  But 
if  the  ^rcP'  predominant  character  in  that  port,  lilto 
Hrc.-t  in  I'rance,  or  rortsniouth  in  luigland,  bo  that 
of  »  P<"'t  of  naval  military  equipment,  it  w  ill  be  pre- 
sumed that  tlie  articles  were  going  for  military  use,  al- 
tlioiinh  it  is  possible  that  the  articles  miglit  have  been 
appli>''l  to  civil  consumption.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain  positively  the  tinal  use  of  an  article  ancipilis 
umi,  it  is  not  an  iiyurious  rule  w  hich  deduces  the  final 
use  from  the  immediate  destination  ;  and  the  p.-csump- 
t;nn  uf  a  hostile  use,  fouiulcd  on  its  destinp'ion  to  a 
military  port,  is  very  much  inllani?d,  if,  at  tiiu  time 
wlicn  tlio  articles  were  going,  a  considerable  armament 
was  notoriously  preparing,  to  wliith  a  supply  of  those 
articles  would  bo  eminently  useful." 

These  doctrines  of  the  J-Jiglish  prize  law  were  es- 
sontiiilly  the  suiiio  with  those  adopted  by  the  American 
t'oiiK''c'3  in  177."i,  for  they  declared,  that  all  vessels, 
to  wlionisocver  InOongiiifr,  carrying  provisions  or  other 
necessaries,  to  tlie  liritish  army  or  navy  within  the 
roliiiiies,  shoidd  bo  linlile  to  sei/.uro  and  conliscation. 
lliov  were  likewi.*o  fully  adopted  by  the  .Supreme 
toiirt  of  tlie  United  States,  when  we  canio  to  know 
anil  fei  1  tlie  value  of  belligerent  rights,  by  becoming  a 
piirtv  to  a  inarilinie  war.  In  tlic  ease  of  the  Cvmmcr- 
liii,  a  neutral  vesM'l,  captured  by  one  of  our  cruisers 
in  llie  act  of  carrying  provisions  for  the  use  of  the  Itrit- 
kh  armies  in  ."^paiu,  tlie  court  held,  that  provisions, 
kiii^'  neutral  property,  but  the  growth  of  the  enemy's 
coanliy,  nnil  destined  for  the  supply  of  tho  enemy's 
militarv  or  naval  force,  were  contrul)aiid.  Tliu  court 
oliserveit,  that,  by  tlie  modern  law  of  nations,  provis- 
ions were  not  generally  coiitraliand,  tiut  they  might 
bceonio  so  <in  necomit  of  tlie  pailieular  situation  of  the 
«.ir,  or  on  ai -011111  of  tiieir  ilestination.  If  destined 
for  the  ordinary  uso  of  life  in  tlie  nieniy's  country  lliey 
iici'.'  nut  eontraliaiid,  but  it  was  otherwise  if  <lestined 
fur  the  army  or  navy  of  the  enemy,  or  for  his  ports  of 
iiiiiiiury  or  naval  e(|iiipnicnt.  And  if  tlie  provisions 
«rrc  the  growtli  of  the  enemy's  country,  niid  destined 
fdr  llie  eiHiiiy's  use,  tiny  we  0  to  bo  treated  as  contrn- 
buinl,  ami  lialile  to  forfeitu  e,  even  tliough  the  army 
or  navy  were  in  a  neutral  port,  for  it  would  be  a  di- 
rt'i'i  hiterposilion  in  tli<'  war 

'•  Ihis  ease  follow  1, 1  the  decisions  of  Sir  Williniu 
Scdli.  aiiil  canii'd  the  doctrine  of  coiilraliaiid,  as  ap- 
|iliicl  to  provisions,  to  as  great  an  exieiil.  It  lield  the 
vova^e  of  the  S\viMli>li  neutral  so  illejial  as  to  ilcserve 
till'  iiilhction  of  the  piiially  of  loss  of  treight. 

"  It  was  the  iifiis  itti'ni  w  hich  detiTmiiied  an  article  to 
lie  cMiilraliaiid  ;  ami  as  articles  come  into  ii«e  as  iiiiple- 
nunlsof  warwiiich  were  before  innocent,  there  is  Iriilh 
ill  the  reiiiarii  that  as  the  means  of  war  vary  and  sliift 
from  lime  to  time,  (ho  law  of  nations  shifts  »illi  tliem; 
not  inilied  by  the  change  of  princlph's,  Imt  by  a  change 
in  till!  applicalicii  of  them  to  new  cases,  anil  in  order 
to  Inn  t  llio  varying  inventions  of  war.  When  goods 
arc  at  once  clearly  shown  to  be  contraband,  confiser- 
liuii  1(1  the  captor  is  ihu  natural  conseqri^nce.  This  is 
the  practice  in  all  cases,  ns  to  the  aiticlc  Itself,  exccpt- 
in<  iinivisions;  and  ih  to  them  when  they  liccoii.e  ».on- 


traband,  the  ancient  and  strict  right  of  forfeiture  is 
softened  down  to  a  right  of  pre-emption  on  reasonable 
terms.  But,  generally,  to  stop  contraband  goods  would, 
as  Vattel  observes,  prove  an  inefl'ectual  relief,  especial- 
ly at  sea.  The  penalty-  of  confiscation  is  applied,  in  or- 
der that  the  fear  of  loss  might  operate  as  a  check  on 
the  avidity  for  gain,  and  deter  the  neutral  merchant 
from  supplying  tho  enemy  with  contraband  articles. 
The  ancient  practice  was,  to  sei.^.e  the  contraband  goods, 
and  keep  them  on  paying  the  value.  But  the  modern 
practice  of  confiscation  is  far  more  agreeable  to  the 
mutual  duties  of  nations,  and  more  adapted  to  the 
preservation  of  their  rights.  It  is  a  general  under- 
standing, grounded  on  true  principles,  that  the  powers 
at  war  may  seize  and  confiscate  all  contraband  goods, 
without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the  rcutral  mer- 
chant, and  without  any  imputation  of  u  breach  of  neu- 
trality in  the  neutral  sovereif  i  )  "nisclf.  It  was  con- 
tended on  the  part  of  the  French  nation  in  ITOG,  that 
neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  sub- 
jects from  selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  tf 
war  to  tho  belligerent  powers.  But  it  was  successfully 
shown  on  the  part  of  the  Lnitcd  States,  that  neutrals 
may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent  purchaser, 
or  carry,  themselves,  to  the  belligerent  powers,  contro- 
band  articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure,  in  transitu. 
This  right  lias  since  been  explicitly  declared  by  the 
judicial  authorities  of  this  country.  The  right  of  the 
neutral  to  transport,  and  of  the  hostile  power  to  seize, 
arc  conflicting  rights,  and  neither  party  can  charge  tho 
other  with  a  criminal  act." — Kent's  Cummenlaries, 
Lect.  VIII. 

Contraband  articles  arc  said  to  be  of  an  iiifectious 
nature,  and  they  loulamiiiate  the  whole  cargo  belong- 
ing 10  the  same  owners.  By  the  ancient  laws  of  Eu- 
rope, the  ship  also  was  liable  to  condemnation  when 
captured.  Hut  the  modern  view,  since  Urotius,  is 
milder,  and  latterly  the  ship  is  lialde  to  confiscation, 
and  when  fiauil  is  detected,  the  innocent  portions  of 
the  cargo  are  also  liable. 

Ity  the  ancient  law  of  Europe,  a  ship  conveying  any 
contraband  article  was  liable  to  confiscation  as  well  as 
the  artic^^'.  But  in  the  modern  practice  of  the  courts 
•)f  adml.'ilty  of  this  ond  other  countries,  a  milder  rule 
has  been  adopted,  and  the  carriage  of  contraband  ar- 
ticles is  attended  only  witli  the  loss  of  freight  and  ex- 
penses, unless  when  the  ship  belongs  to  the  owner  of 
the  contni'iand  cargo,  or  when  the  simple  n'lisconduct 
of  conveying  such  a  cargo  has  been  connected  with  other 
malignant  and  aggravating  circimistances.  Of  these 
a  false  destination  and  false  papers  are  justly-  held  to 
lie  the  worst. — (5  l\nliiNst>N's  Atlniiiaili/  Ut porta,  276.) 
Tho  right  of  visitati<in  and  search  is  a  right  inherent 
ill  all  belligerents ;  for  it  would  be  absurd  to  allege 
that  they  bad  a  ri  ;ht  to  prevent  the  conveyance  of  con- 
traband goods  to  an  enemy,  and  to  deny  them  the  use 
of  the  only  means  by  w  hich  they  can  give  cllcct  to  such 
liglit. — (^Vatti:!,,  book  iii.  e.  7.  §  114.)  The  object  of 
the  search  is  two-fold  :  Jirft,  to  ascertain  whether  the 
ship  is  neutral  or  nu  enemy,  for  the  circumstance  of  its 
hoisting  IX  neutral  Ihig  alVord.s  no  security  that  it  is 
really  such  ;  and,  secnuilhj,  to  ascertain  whether  it  has 
contnibaiid  articles,  or  enemies'  property,  on  board. 
.Ml  neutral  ships  that  would  navigate  securely  during 
war  must,  consei|ueiitly,  he  provided  with  passports 
from  tlieir  government,  and  w  itii  uU  the  papers  or  doc- 
uments necessary  to  prove  thi'  projierty  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  ;  and  they  must  carefully  avoid  taking  any  con- 
iraliiiid  articles  or  belligereiil  p'operty  on  board  ;  and 
hence,  ns  l.aniprcdi  has  observed,  u  merchant  shi)) 
which  seeks  to  avoid  p  •carch  •  /  crowding  sail,  or  by 
open  force,  may  justly  be  ca|'tured  and  sulyected  to 
confiscation. 

It  has,  indeed,  been  often  contended  that /fee  thifs 
mnhjhf  yi'i'dn  (i/uc  lejiarittim  cmnre  la  nuirihiinilisi), 
anil  tliat  a  belligerent  Is  not  warranted  in  seizing  the 
property  of  nn  enemy  in  a  neutral  ship,  unless  it  be 
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contraband.  The  discussion  of  tliis  important  question 
would  lead  us  into  dvtails  which  do  not  properly  come 
within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Wo  may,  however, 
shortly  observe,  that  no  such  privilege  could  be  con- 
ceded to  neutrals,  without  talcing  from  belligerents  the 
right,  inseparable  from  u  state  of  war,  of  seizing  an  en- 
emy's property  if  found  in  places  where  hostiliticr.  may 
be  lawfully  carried  on,  as  on  the  high  seas.  In  fact, 
were  the  principle  in  question  admitted,  the  commerce 
of  a  belligerent  power  with  its  colonics,  or  otiicr  coun- 
tries beyond  the  sea,  might  bo  prosecuted  in  neutral 
ships,  with  as  much  security  during  war  as  in  peace  ; 
so  that  neutrals  would,  in  this  way,  be  authorized  to 
render  a  belligerent  mure  important  assistance  than, 
perhaps,  they  could  ha  o  done  had  they  supplied  Iiim 
with  troops  and  ammunition  !  But  it  is  surely  unnec- 
essary to  say,  that  to  act  in  this  way  is  a  ,iroceedin;,' 
altogether  at  variance  with  the  idea  of  neutrality. 
Neutrals  are  bound  to  cnduct  themselves  in  the  sjiirit 
ofimpariiaiity,  and  must  not  ailbrd  such  aid  or  assist- 
ance to  one  party  as  may  iio  better  enable  him  to 
make  head  against  the  other.  It  is  their  duty  "  non 
interponere  se  bello,  nun  haste  immincnte  /loslcnieriperc." 
And  yet  it  is  manifest  that  the  lending  uf  neutral  bot- 
toms to  carrr  on  a  belligerent's  trade  is  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  this  rule.  The  ships  or  cruisers  of  a  par- 
ticular power  may  have  swept  those  of  its  enemy  from 
the  seu,  and  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  great  difliculty, 
by  putting  a  stop  to  liis  commerce  with  foreigners,  or 
with  his  own  colonies  ;  but  of  what  conseijueiicn  would 
this  be  if  ncutnils  might  step  in  to  rescue  him  from 
such  ditliculties,  by  carrying  on  tliut  iutorcDi.i. ;■  fori 
him  which  he  can  no  longer  carry  on  for  iiiuiself  r  It  is  ■ 
natural  enougl-.  that  such  a  privilege  should  lie  coveted 
by  neutrals ;  but,  however  advantageous  to  them,  it  is 
wholly  subversive  of  the  universally  aduiittiii  rights 
of  belligerent  powers,  as  well  as  of  the  principles  of  i 
neutrality;  and  can  not,  therefore,  be  truly  said  (o  be 
bottomed  on  any  sound  principle.  | 

In  ihe  war  of  Kill,  llie  rule  was  laid  down  uy  Great 
Uritain,  that  neutrals  are  not  to  be  allowed  to  carry  on  ;i 
trade  during  war  that  they  were  excluded  from  during'  I 
peace;  so  that,  supposing  a  nation  at  war  witli  (ireat  : 
Britain  had,  while  at  Jii'ace,  proliiliitid  foreigners  from  , 
engaging  in  her  colonial  or  coasting  trade,  neutrals  , 
would  not  have  been  permitted  to  engage  in  it  during  \ 
war.    This  rule  has  been  much  complained  of;  liut  the 
principle  on  which  it  is  founded  seems  a  suum!  one,  and  i 
it  may  in  most  cases  be  safely  adopted.     The  jlaims  of  I 
neutrals  cau  not  surely  be  carried  farther  than  that , 
they  should  be  allowed  to  carry  on  their  trade  during 
war  as  they  had  been  an-uslnmeJ  to  carry  it  on  during  j 
peace,  except  with  places  under  blockade;  liut  It  is! 
quite  a  ditt'ercnt  thing  when  they  claim  to  be  allowed  ; 
to  employ  themselves  during  war  in  a  trade  in  wlii(  h  ! 
they  haii  not  previously  any  right  to  engage.     To  grant  ' 
them  this,  would  not  be  to  preserve  t'l  them  their  for-  i 
mer  rights,  but  to  give  them  new  ones  whiiii  may  be  | 
fairly  withheld.     .Supposing,  hoivever,  that  ellhef  of  j 
the  belligerent  powers  liasyoive  siijlitunt  tn prtvuU  iiiiy  ' 
inlircoime  hclirim  Ihf  iithcr  mni  its  (o/idiii,*,  ir  (iiiy  in- 1 
lerroiiiif  heticevn  ilijl'iirnl  purls  of  the  ot/ii  r,  slic  inlnlil, 
in  the  exercise  of  the  livilimale  rights  of  a  lulllgerent,  , 
exclude  neutrals  from  such  traile,  even  though  it  Iwul 
formerly  been   open  to  them;  liecause  otherwise  she  i 
would  be  deprived  of  the  ailvuntag(^  of  her  superior  j 
force ;  and  the  neutrals  would,  in  I'iiet,  when  employed 
in  this  way,  bo  acting  as  the  most  ellieieut  allies  of  her  | 
enemy. 

For  a  full  discussion  of  this  inqiortant  and  diflicnlt ; 
question,  and  of  the  various  distinctions  to  w  lib  ',1  it 
gives  rise,  SCO  the  work  of  llubncr  (/V  la  .SumiV  ilm 
Jliitimint  AVu/ivn,  •>  tomes,  I'.'ino,  17.")7),  in  which  lln^ 
different  arguments  in  favor  of  the  principle  that  "  the 
Hag  covers  the  cargo,"  are  stated  with  great  perspieu- ! 
ity  and  talent.     The  opposite  principle  lias  been  advo-  i 
catcd  by  Lamprcdi,  in  his  very -able  tn'otise  Jh-l  Com- 1 


mercio  de'  Pcpoli  Neutrali,  §  10 ;  by  Lord  Liverpool,  hi 
his  Discourtc  on  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  in  respect 
to  Neutrals,  written  in  1707  ;  and,  above  all,  by  Lord 
Stowcll,  in  his  justly  celebrated  decisions  in  the  ;\d- 
miralty  Court;  and  Kent's  Comme^iartea,  Lect.  HI. 
Martens  inclines  to  Ilubner's  opinion. — Sec  Preens  du 
Droit  des  (Jens,  Uv.  viii.  c.  7. 

Contracts.  An  executory  contract  is  an  agree- 
ment  of  two  or  more  persons,  upon  sufficient  consider- 
ation, to  do  or  not  to  do  a  particular  thing.  The  agree- 
ment is  either  under  seal  or  not  under  seal.  If  under 
seal,  it  is  denominated  a  speciality,  and  if  not  under  a 
ocal,  an  agreement  by  parol;  and  the  latte;-  'ucludes 
equally  verbal  and  written  contracts  not  under  seal. 
The  agreement  conveys  an  interest  either  in  possession 
or  in  action.  If,  for  instance,  one  person  sells  and  de- 
livers goods  to  another  for  a  price  paid,  the  agreement 
is  executed,  and  becomes  complete  and  ab.solute ;  but 
if  the  vendor  agrees  to  sell  and  deliver  at  a  future  time, 
and  for  a  stipulated  price,  and  the  other  party  to  ac- 
cept and  pay,  the  contract  is  executory,  and  rests  In 
action  merely.  There  are  also  exjiress  and  implied 
contracts,  'i'ho  former  exists  when  the  parlies  con- 
tract in  express  words,  or  by  writing  ;  and  the  latter 
are  those  contracts  which  the  law  raises  or  presumes, 
by  reason  of  some  value  or  service  rendered,  and  be- 
cause coni'iion  justice  requires  it. 

r.very  contract,  valid  iu  law,  is  made  lietwecn  par- 
lies  having  sullicicnt  understanding  imd  ago  and  free- 
dom of  w 111,  and  of  ,he  exercise  of  it,  for  the  i/iii.n  case. 
?f  the  contract  be  entered  into  by  means  of  violence 
offered  to  the  w  ill,  or  under  tlio  inlluence  of  undue  con- 
straint, the  party  may  avoid  it  by  the  plea  of  duress; 
and  it  is  reipiisile  to  the  validity  of  every  agreemeiil, 
thct  it  be  the  result  of  free  and  l.omijide  exercise  of  tliu 
will.  Xor  will  a  contract  be  valid  if  obtained  by  mis- 
representation or  concealment,  or  if  it  be  founded  in 
mistake  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  the  contract.  A 
contract,  valid  by  the  law  of  l!ie  place  where  it  is  inaile, 
ii  generally  speaking  valid  every  wherc,yurn  gentium, 
and  l.y  tacit  consent. 

The  lex  liiii  eoiitnii'tus  controls  the  '.lature,  coiislruo- 
tioii,  and  validity  of  the  contract;  and  on  tliis  luoiiil 
foundation  the  law  of  contracts,  founded  on  necessity 
and  commercial  convenience,  is  said  to  have  been  orig- 
inally e.ablished.  If  the  rule  were  othe-vi.-.e,  tlic 
citizens  of  one  country  could  not  safely  eontruci,  or 
carry  on  commerce  in  the  territories  of  anotiier.  Tlio 
necessary  intercourse  of  mankind  requires  that  the  nets 
of  parties,  valid  where  made,  should  be  recognized  i:i 
other  countries,  provided  they  be  not  conlraiv  to  fjooil 
nioials,  nor  rcjiugnant  to  the  policy  and  positive  insti- 
tutions of  the  state.  I'arties  uro  iiresnnied  to  euntraet 
in  reference  to  the  laws  of  the  country  in  Hhicli  the 
contract  is  made,  and  where  it  is  to  be  paid,  unless 
otherwlso  e.vpre,ssed.  liut  If  a  contract  be  made  under 
one  government,  and  is  to  lie  performed  under  another, 
and  the  parlies  hail  in  view  the  laws  of  sueli  oilier 
country  in  reference  to  the  execution  of  tin'  eonlrail, 
the  general  rule  is,  that  tlie  contract,  ii  respei  t  to  ils 
constrnctiiui  and  force,  is  to  lie  governed  by  llie  law  of 
Ihe  loiintry  or  state  in  which  it  is  to  be  executed ;  ihe 
foreign  law  Is  in  such  cases  adopted  and  ellect  given  to 
it.  Thus,  the  days  of  grace  allowed  upon  bills  of  ex- 
( liange  are  to  be  completed  according  to  the  usage  of 
the  place  in  which  they  are  to  be  paid,  and  not  of  tlic 
place  in  wbieli  they  are  drawn,  for  that  h  iiresunied  to 
liave  been  the  intention  of  the  iirties. 

It  is  essential  to  the  validity  i  I  a  contract  that  it  be 
foundi'd  on  a  sullieiciit  coiisideralion.  It  was  an  early 
principle  of  the  common  law,  that  a  mere  voluntary 
act  of  courtesy  would  not  uphold  an  assumpsit,  but  a 
courtesy  "hown  by  a  previous  request  would  support 
it.  There  must  be  something  given  in  exchange, 
something  that  is  mutual,  or  soinetlilng  which  is  tlie 
inducement  to  the  contract,  ami  it  must  be  a  thing 
which  is  lawful  and  competent  in  value  to  sustain  the 
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assumption.  The  rule,  that  a  ccnsideratton  is  necessary 
to  the  validity  of  a  contract,  applies  to  all  contracts 
and  agreements  not  under  seal,  with  the  exception  of 
bills  of  exchango  ond  negotiable  notes  after  they  have 
Iccn  negotiated  and  passed  into  the  hands  of  an  inno- 
cent indorsee.  The  imnicdiato  parties  to  a  bill  or  note 
arc  affected  by  the  want  of  consideration,  and  it  is  only 
as  to  third  persons,  who  come  to  the  possession  of  the 
paper  in  the  usual  course  of  trade,  without  notice  of  the 
original  defect,  that  the  want  of  consideration  can  not 
be  alleged. 

Of  the  Contract  of  Sale. — A  sale  is  a  contract  for  the 
transfer  of  property  from  ono  person  to  another,  for  a 
valuable  consideration  ;  and  three  things  are  requisite 
to  its  validity,  viz. :  the  thing  sold,  which  is  the  object 
of  the  contract,  tho  price,  and  the  consent  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  The  thing  sold  must  have  an  actual 
or  potential  existence,  and  be  specific  or  identified, 
and  capable  of  delivery,  otherwise  it  is  not  strictly  a 
contract  of  sale,  but  a  special  or  exceutorj'  agreement. 
If  the  subject  matter  be  in  existence,  and  only  con- 
structively in  the  possession  of  the  seller,  as  by  being 
in  the  possession  of  his  agent  or  carrier  abroad,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  sale,  though  a  conditional  or  imperfect 
one  depending  on  tho  future  actual  delivery.  But  if 
the  article  intended  to  be  sold  has  no  existence,  there 
can  bo  no  contract  of  sale.  Thus  if  A  sells  his  horse 
to  U,  and  it  turns  out  that  tho  horse  was  dead  at  the 
time,  though  the  fact  .  nown  to  the  parties,  the 

contract  ia  necessaril;   .   ,<' 

The  price  is  on  essential  ingredient  in  the  contract 
of  sale;  and  it  must  be  real  and  not  merely  nominal, 
and  li\ed,  or  bo  su.'<ccptible  of  being  ascertained  in  the 
mode  jircscribed  by  the  contract,  without  further  nego- 
tiation between  the  parties.  Mutual  consent  is  req- 
uisite to  tlie  creation  of  the  contract ;  and  it  becomes 
Ijinding  when  a  proposition  is  made  on  ono  side  and 
accepted  on  the  other;  and  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  no 
contract  if  there  be  on  error  or  mistake  of  a  fact,  or  in 
circumstances  going  to  the  essence  of  it.  In  creating 
tho  contract  tho  negotiation  may  bo  carried  on  by 
mall;  and  the  controit  is  complete  when  tho  onswer 
is  sent  with  all  duo  diligence  after  the  receipt  of  pro- 
posal, and  is  out  of  the  control  of  tho  party  accepting. 
In  every  solo  of  a  chattel,  if  tho  possession  be  at  the 
time  in  another,  nnd  there  bo  no  warranty  of  title,  the 
party  buys  at  his  peril.  But  if  tho  seller  has  posses- 
sion, and  he  sells  as  his  own  and  not  os  agent  for  an- 
otliiir,  and  for  n  fair  price,  he  is  miderstood  to  warrant 
the  (llle.  With  regard  to  the  quality,  the  seller  is  not 
boiind  to  answer  unless  ho  expr''ssly  warrants,  or  un- 
less be  lins  mode  a  false  represeitntion  or  concealment. 
The  riimnion  law  rcciuires  the  purclioser  to  attend  to 
the  ([ualilics  of  tho  orticle  ho  buys,  which  are  supposed 
tube  within  the  reodi  of  his  observation  ond  judgment, 
anil  wliieh  it  is  equally  his  interest  and  duty  to  exert. 
When  the  goods  ore  discovered  to  be  unsound  the 
puTliaser  ought  immediately  to  give  notiio  or  rctuni 
them,  nnd  thereby  rescind  tho  contract.  In  the  case 
of  brcnh  (if  warranty,  he  may  sue  upon  it  without  re- 
turning tlic  goods ;  but  he  must  return  them  and  re- 
scind tlie  eonlroct  before  he  cuu  maintain  an  action  to 
recover  the  price.  Ho  con  not  deal  with  the  goods 
nfler  discovery  of  fraud  in  a  sale,  Avilhuut  losing  his 
rl(;ht  of  action. 

If  there  be  intentional  concealment  or  suppression 
ofmalerlnl  fncls  in  tho  making  of  a  contract,  in  cases 
wheru  biith  parties  have  not  equal  access  for  infoniio- 
lmn,lt  will  bo  deemed  unfair  dealing,  and  will  vitiate 
the  eiiiitraet. 

Whin  the  bargain  Is  ctmplctcd,  by  the  terms  of  sale 
being  agreed  iqion.the  (ii.itrnct  becomes  binding  be- 
tween the  parties  nnd  without  actual  delivery  of  goods, 
nnd  the  properly  is  at  tho  risk  of  Iho  liuyer;  and  he  Is 
entilli'il  to  tho  goods  on  payment  of  price  when  no  con- 
ilitloiis  have  been  made.  Special  eonditinni  may  bo 
made  as  to  rIsk,lInio  of  tlcU very,  credit,  &c.     In  tho 


first  instance  to  make  the  contract  valid,  there  must  be 
a  delivery  or  tender  of  payment,  or  earnest  given,  or  a 
memorandum  in  writing  signed  by  tho  purchaser. 
When  goods  ore  to  be  delivered,  delivery  to  an  agent, 
carrier,  or  master  of  a  vessel  Is  equivalent  to  delivery 
to  purchaser.  The  delivery  to  agent  or  carrier  must 
be  such  as  to  create  responsibility  in  that  agent  or  car- 
rier, and  if  insurance  is  the  usage  it  ought  to  be  done, 
and  also  the  buyer  informed,  with  diligence,  of  consign- 
ment and  delivery.  Symbolical  delivery  will,  in  many 
cases,  be  sul!icient,  such  as  transfer  of  key  of  ware- 
house from  seller  to  buyer,  or  putting  private  mark  by 
buyer  upon  the  goods.  Unless  time  and  place  are 
specified,  the  common  rule  Is  cash  payment  and  place 
where  Vey  are  at  time  of  sale. — Kest's  Commentaries, 
Lect.  XXXIX. 

Convoy,  in  navigation,  the  temi  applied  to  desig- 
nate a  ship  or  -,hips  of  war,  appointed  by  government, 
or  by  tho  commander-in-."iiIef  on  a  particular  station, 
to  escort  or  protect  tho  merchant  ships  proceeding  to 
certain  ports.  Convoys  a;o  mostly  appointed  during 
war;  but  they  are  sometimes  also  appointed  during 
peace,  for  tho  security  of  ships  navigating  seas  infested 
with  pirates. 

Individuals  ha  ,  )t  always  been  left  to  themselves 
to  judge  as  to  the  OApediency  of  sailing  with  or  with- 
out convoy.  Tho  fjovernments  •  f  most  maritime  states 
have  thought  proper,  when  they  were  engaged  in  hos- 
tilities, to  oblige  their  subjects  to  place  themselves  un- 
der an  escort  of  this  sort,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be 
enriched  by  their  capture.  Acts  to  this  efl'cct  were 
passed  in  Great  Britain  during  the  American  war  and 
the  lost  French  war.  The  last  of  these  acts  (43  Geo.  III. 
c.  67)  enacted,  that  it  should  not  be  lawful  for  any  ship 
belonging  to  any  of  his  majesty's  subjects  (except  as 
therein  provided)  to  depart  from  any  i)ort  or  place 
whatever,  unless  under  such  convoy  as  should  be  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpose.  The  master  was  required  to 
use  his  utmost  endeavors  to  continue  with  the  convoy 
during  the  whole  voyage,  or  such  purt  thereof  as  it 
should  be  directed  to  accompany  his  ship ;  and  not  to 
separate  therefrom  without  leave  of  tho  commander, 
under  very  heavy  pecuniary  penalties.  And  in  cose 
of  any  ship  departing  without  convoy  contrary  to  the 
act,  or  willfully  separating  therefrom,  all  insurances  on 
tho  ship,  cargo,  or  freight,  belonging  to  the  master,  or 
to  any  other  person  directing  or  privy  to  such  depart- 
ure or  separation,  were  rendered  null  nnd  void.  The 
customs  officers  were  directed  no'  to  allow  any  ship 
that  ought  to  sail  with  convoy  to  clear  out  from  any 
place  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  foreign  parts,  without 
requiring  from  the  master  bond  with  one  surety,  with 
condition  that  the  ship  should  not  depart  without  con- 
voy, nor  afterword  desert  or  willfully  separate  from  it. 
The  regulations  of  this  act  did  not  extend  to  ships  not 
requiring  to  be  registered,  nor  to  those  licensed  to  sail 
without  convoy,  nor  ro  those  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade,  nor  to  tlioso  belonging  to  the  Kast  India  Com- 
pany, etc. 

It  is  very  common,  during  periods  of  war,  to  make 
sailing  or  drpartin;/ vith  fix  lojy  a  condition  in  policies 
of  insurance.  'Ibis,  like  other  warranties  in  a  pidlcy, 
must  be  siriilly  iierfornicd.  And  if  a  ship  worronted 
to  sail  with  convoy,  soil  without  It,  the  policy  becomes 
void,  whether  this  be  inipuloble  to  any  negligence  on 
the  part  of  tho  insured,  or  the  rci'usol  of  government  to 
appoint  n  convoy. 

There  are  (Ive  things  essential  to  sailing  with  con- 
voy, viz. ;  first,  it  must  be  with  a  regular  convoy  un- 
der nn  ollicer  appointed  by  government ;  tanmlly,  it 
must  be  from  llio  place  of  rendezvous  appointed  by 
government ;  thirdly,  it  nwist  be  a  convoy  for  the  voy. 
age  ;  fimrthly,  the  master  of  the  ship  must  have  sailing 
instructions  from  tho  coinr.ianding  officer  of  tho  con- 
voy ;  and  ffthly,  tho  ship  must  depori  and  continue 
with  tho  convoy  till  tho  ond  of  the  voyage,  unless  sep- 
arated by  necessity. 
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With  respect  to  the  third  of  these  conditions  wo  may 
observe,  that  a  warranty  to  sail  with  convoy  generally 
means  a  convoy _/i/r  Me  royaye ;  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  add  the  words  '  for  the  voyage"  to  make  it  so.  Nei- 
ther will  the  adding  of  these  words  in  some  instances 
make  the  omission  of  them  in  any  case  the  ground  of 
a  different  construction.  A  warranty  to  sail  with  con- 
voy does  not,  however,  uniformly  mecn  a  convoy  that 
is  to  aci  Tipany  the  ship  insured  the  entire  way  from 
the  port  of  departure  to  her  port  of  destination  ;  but 
such  convoy  as  government  may  think  fit  to  appoint 
as  a  sufficient  protection  for  ships  going  the  voyage 
insured,  whether  it  be  for  the  wholo  or  only  a  part  of 
the  voyage. 

Sailing  instructions,  referred  to  in  the  fourth  con- 
dition, are  written  or  printed  directions  delivered  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  convoy  to  tho  several 
masters  of  the  ships  under  his  care,  that  they  may  un- 
derstand and  answer  signals,  and  know  the  place  of 
rendezvous  appointed  for  the  fleet  in  case  of  dispersion 
by  storm,  or  by  an  enemy,  etc.  Those  sailing  instruc- 
tions arc  so  very  indispensable,  that  no  vessel  can  have 
the  full  protection  and  benctit  of  the  convoy  without 
tlieni  ;  lieiice,  when,  through  tlio  negligence  of  the 
master,  they  aro  not  obtained,  the  i<liip  is  not  said  to 
have  sailed  with  convoy ;  and  a  warranty  in  a  policy 
of  insurance  to  that  eftcct  is  held  not  to  bo  complied 
with.  If,  however,  tlie  master  do  all  in  his  power  to 
obtain  sailing  instructions,  bat  is  prevented  from  ol>- 
taining  them  by  any  insuperable  obstacle,  as  the  bad- 
ness of  file  weather,  or  if  they  bo  refused  by  the  com- 
mander of  tho  convoy,  tho  warranty  in  the  policy  is 
held  to  be  complied  with. 

For  further  information  ns  to  convoy,  see  AnnoT  on 
the  Imw  iif  Shippiny,  part  lii.  c.  8 ;  Maksiiali.  on  In- 
surance, l)Ook  i.  c.  0  §  ."i. 

Cook,  Captain  Jameu.  This  celel)rated  navi- 
gator was  born  at  Marton,  near  .Stockton-on-Tees,  Oc- 
tober '27,  172H,  and  was  originally  apprenticed  to  a 
merclmnt  in  Yorkshire  :  but  having  a  strong  predilec- 
tion for  a  sailor's  life,  be  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
discharge,  and  immediately  entered  into  new  indent- 
ures with  some  toal  ship])er»  in  tho  same  county.  In 
their  employ  he  became  a  good  seatnan,  and  was  pro- 
moted to  mate,  but  sul>se<|uenlly  entered  the  llritish 
navy  as  volunteer.  In  ITiJ')  he  was  ajipointed  to  the 
mastership  of  a  sloop,  and  joined  the  tleet  operating 
•gainst  the  French,  in  the  St.  Lawrence.  His  judg- 
ment, bravery,  and  great  skill  in  conducting  hydro- 
graphic  surveys,  gained  for  him  a  lusting  reputation 
and  increasing  honors;  and  in  ITfil  he  was  appointed 
marine  surveyor  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador.  In 
17t!7,  on  tho  recommendation  of  the  Koyal  Society,  he 
was  sent  to  tlie  South  "ncilic  to  observe  the  approach- 
's accompanied  l)y  M<!ssrs. 
'■'>  [afterward  .Sir  Josepli] 
"  iveresucoessfully  observed 
Cook  tlicn  sailed  in  (|uest 
ii  continent,  clrcunniavlgating 
New  Zealand,  and  after  other  Bcie:itific  observations  be 
crossed  to  Ilata\  ia,  and  thence  returned  to  Kngiand  in 
the  summer  of  177!,  n.id  was  promoted  shortly  after. 
In  .luly,  1772,  he  commenced  his  soconil  voyaf;e,  which 
lasted  three  years,  when  he  was  raised  to  a  post-caf)- 
taincy,  with  a  lucrative  appointment  in  (in'enwlcb 
Hospital.  In  17TH  iio  volunteered  to  lead  the  ^cientil!r 
expedition  to  determine  the  problem  of  a  northwest 
passage  between  the  Alljnlie  and  I'acHic  oceans,  and 
running  fmm  the  t.'apo  to  New  Zealand,  and  thence 
through  the  PacKlc,  ho  discovered  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands, which  ho  left  for  further  observalinns,  n'luridng, 
however,  to  winter  at  Owyh-e.  An  unfortmiate  m'-- 
uutlvmtanding  between  some  of  his  peopln  and  the  na- 
tives terminated  in  a  froy,  in  which  ( 'ook  was  killed, 
after  a  desperate  resistance,  February  i  I,  177'.». 

Cooparage.  This  art  must  be  coeval  with  tho 
dawn  of  historj-,  anil  seems  to  have  boon  early  known 
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in  every  countrj*.     The  coopers  of  London  were  incor- 
porated  in  1501. 

Copal,  a  resin  which  exudes  spontaneously  from 
two  trees,  the  Rhus  cqpallinum,  and  the  Elaocarpus  co- 
pali/er,  tho  first  of  which  grows  in  America,  and  tlie 
second  in  the  Kast  Indies.  A  third  species  of  copal- 
tree  grows  on  the  coasts  of  Guinea,  especially  on  the 
banks  of  some  rivers,  among  whose  sands  tho  resin  is 
found.  It  occurs  in  lumps  of  various  sizes  and  of  va. 
rious  shades  of  color,  from  the  palest  greenish  yellow 
to  darkish  brown.  Its  specific  gravity  is  found  to  vary 
in  different  specimens  from  1*059  to  1'071,  being  iii- 
termodiate  in  density  between  its  two  kindred  resins, 
animo  and  amber.  Some  rate  its  specific  gravity  so 
high  as  1-13;1,  which  is  probably  one  of  tho  errors  with 
which  chemical  compilations  teem.  Copal  is  too  hard 
to  be  scratched  by  tlio  nail,  whence  the  excellence  of 
its  varnish.  It  has  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  is  witli- 
out  smell  or  taste.  When  exposed  to  heat  in  a  glass 
retort  over  a  spirit  lamp,  it  readily  melts  into  a  liiiuid, 
which  being  further  heated  boils  with  exjiluaive  jets. 
A  viscid,  oily-looking  matter  then  distills  over,  .\ftcr 
continuing  the  process  for  somo  time,  no  succinic  acid 
is  found  in  the  receiver,  but  the  copal  blackens  in  the 
retort.  Anhydrous  alcohol  boiled  upon  it  causes  it  to 
swell,  and  transforms  it  by  degrees  into  an  elastic,  vis- 
cid substance.  It  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol  of  (J'826  at 
the  boiling  point,  according  to  experiment.  Cojial 
dissolves  in  ether,  and  this  ethercous  solution  may  be 
mixed  with  alcohol  without  decomposition.  (!'aout- 
choucine  acts  verj'  slightly  upon  it  liy  an  expcrinieiii, 
even  nt  tho  boiling  temperature  of  this  very  volatile 
fluid ;  but  a  niixtu.T!  of  it  w  ith  alcohol  of  0'X2o,  in  u(|uiil 
liarts,  dissolves  it  very  rapidly  in  the  cold  into  a  per- 
fectly liquid  varnish.  Alcohol  holding  canipluir  in  so- 
lution  also  dissolves  it,  but  not  nearly  so  well  as  tlic 
last  solvent.  According  to  Vnverdorben,  cop;d  niaj- 
bo  completely  dissolved  by  digesting  one  part  uf  it  for 
21  hours  with  one  part  and  a  half  of  alcohol  (iiioluihlv 
anhydrous),  because  that  portion  of  copal  wliieli  is  in- 
soluble in  alcohol  <lissolves  in  a  very  coneentrateil  so- 
lution of  the  Holulile  ])ortion.  Oil  of  petroli'iini  :in(l 
turpentine  dissolve  only  one  or  two  per  cent,  of  ra« 
cojial.  Hy  particidar  management,  indeed,  oil  uf  tur- 
pentine may  be  combined  witii  copal. 

Fused  copal  ])OSsesses  different  jiroperties  from  the 
substance  in  its  .solid  state;  fur  it  then  may  lie  niaJo 
to  combine  both  with  alcohol  and  oil  of  tur|'ent'iie. 

I'nvcrdorben  has  extracted  fiiim  the  copal  of /.frica 
flvo  dilfercnt  kinds  of  resin,  none  of  which  has,  licw- 
ever,  been  applied  to  any  use  in  the  arts. 

The  ultimate  eonslHuents  of  copal  by  an  aiuilysis 
arc,  carbon  70'H7,  hydrogen  I'on,  oxygen  IIM  ;  laiiit; 
of  hydrogen  7'()  in  (excess  above  the  i{uantity  necessary 
to  form  water  with  tho  oxygen. 

Mnch  information  has  been  received  from  various 
sources  concerning  this  sonu'what  ill-understood  jiruJ- 
uct  of  lato  years.  It  is  now  known  that  there  arc 
three  ditrcrcntUinds  of  copal  in  connncrce,  but  nothing 
is  known  of  tlieir  distinguishing  characlerisllcs.  We 
have  Fast  Indian  and  West  Indian  copal,  and,  .nulcr 
the  latter  name,  two  veiy  ditl'ercnt  substances.  The 
Knst  Indian,  culled  also  African,  is  more  colorless,  soft, 
anil  transparent  than  the  others;  it  forms  a  line  sui  I'aei', 
and  when  heated  emits  an  agreeable  odor.  It  I'lnnisli- 
cs  the  finest  varnish.  Fresh  essence  of  turpentine  dis- 
solves it  completely,  but  not  old.  I'.ssence  digested 
upon  sulphur  will  dissolve  iloublo  its  own  wei^jht, 
without  letting  any  fall.  Fresh  rectified  oil  of  mse- 
mory  «ill  dissolve  it  in  any  proportion,  but  i*"  the  oil 
's  thickeiu'd  by  ago  it  serves  only  to  swell  this  .npal. 

When  cautiously  melted,  it  may  bo  then  dissolved 
in  good  essence  of  turpentine  in  any  proportion,  jiro- 
ducing  a  limi  varnish,  of  little  color. 

A  good  varnish  may  bo  made  by  dissolving  one 
part  of  copal,  one  of  essence  of  rosemary,  with  from 
two  to  three  of  puro  alcohol.     This  varnish  should  be 
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applied  hot,  and  when  cold  becomes  very  hard  and 
durable. 

The  West  India  species,  or  American,  comes,  noi  in 
lumps  of  a  globular  form,  but  in  small  .lat  ''.ugme'us, 
which  are  ha'  i,  rough,  and  without  tasie  or  smell,  it 
is  usually  yellow,  and  never  colorless  iiko  the  other. 
Insects  are  very  rarelj'  found  in  it.  It  is  also  found  in 
the  Antilles,  Mexico,  and  North  America.  It  will  not 
dissolve  ill  essence  of  rosemary. 

Tlie  tliird  kind  of  copal,  known  also  as  West  Indian, 
was  formerly  sold  as  a  product  of  the  East  Indies.  It 
is  found  ill  fragments  of  a  concavo-convex  form,  the 
oulcr  covering  of  which  appears  to  have  been  removed. 
It  contains  many  insects.  When  rubbed  it  emits  an 
aromatic  odor.  It  gives  out  much  ethereous  and  em- 
pvrcuiiiatic  oil  when  melted.  It  forms  a  soft  varnish, 
whidi  dries  slowly. 

Fusel  oil,  or  amylo  spirit,  has  been  lately  used  as  a 
solvent  of  the  hard  copal;  but  it  docs  not  dry  into  a 
very  solid  varnish. 

Copal  varnish  was  first  discovered  in  Franco,  and 
was  loiif;  known  by  the  name  of  vernia  martin.  It  is 
applied  to  snuft'-boxes,  tea-boards,  and  other  utensils. 
It  |ireservc3  and  gives  lustre  to  paintings  ;  and  con- 
Iriliutes  to  restore  the  decayed  colors  of  old  pictures, 
liy  filling  up  cracks,  and  rendering  the  surface  capable 
ot'retlocting  light  more  uniformly.  Copal  is  liable  to 
lie  confounded  with  ffum  anivu',  when  the  latter  is  very 
clear  and  good.  But  it  is  of  iniportnncu  to  distinguish 
lictwccu  them,  as  the  anim6,  though  valuable  os  a  var- 
nish, is  much  less  so  than  the  finest  copal ;  the  varnish 
with  tlie  former  being  darker  colored,  and  not  so  hard. 
Besides  tlie  external  appearance  of  each,  which  is  pref- 
IV  distinct  to  o  practiced  eye,  the  solubility  in  alcohol 
famishes  o  useful  test,  the  aniinc  being  readily  soluble 
in  this  fluid,  while  tho  copal  is  h.'rdly  affected  by  it ; 
copal  is  also  brittle  l)etwccn  the  teeth,  whereas  anime 
softens  ill  the  mouth. — IJeka'  Cyclopedia;  Uke's  Dic- 
t'mari/,  cti . 

Copeck  (kopeika),  a  Russian  copper  coin,  so  called 
from  ilie  impression  of  St.  Oeorge  bearing  a  lance.  A 
liuiiclred  of  them  make  one  ruble.  The  value  of  the 
rop]ii'r  coin,  compared  with  the  assignation-ruble,  va- 
lifs  in  tlie  difl'ercnt  governments. 

Copenhagen,  tlie  capital  of  Dcnninrk,  on  the  east 
roast  iif  tlio  island  of  Zealand,  in  tlie  cliannel  of  the 
IWlie  called  tlie  Sound:  lal.  firi"  -11'  1"  N.,  long.  Vr 
:;.i  -Id"  K.  Population,  in  1815,  l'i(),T87.  It  is  a  well- 
Irtiilt,  haiidsoiue  city.  In  going  into  Copeiiliagen,  the 
ooiirsi'  is  between  the  buoy  on  the  Stubbcii  Hunk  to  tlie 
left,  anil  the  buoy  on  the  Middle-grounds,  and  tliose  in 
ailvanie  of  the  tlirce  Crown  batteries  on  the  riglit,  wcst- 
joutliwest  by  compass,  rnun  the  three  C.  iwns  to  the 
roads  the  course  is  soulb-southwest.  TIic  water  in  the 
ihauni'l  is  from  six  to  fuur  fathoms  deep;  but  it  is  nar- 
row, and  tho  navigntiiin  rather  difliciilt.  There  is  no 
oMigaliim  to  take  a  pilot  on  board ;  but  if  a  vessel  wi-h 
fur  one,  pile  may  heavo  to  abreast  of  the  battery,  w  ben 
lie  will  eoiiio  to  her.  A'essels  not  intending  tu  come 
into  harbor  bring  up  In  the  roads,  at  from  a  quarter  to 
half  a  mile  from  shore,  in  about  four  fathoms,  the  town 
lioaring  siuilh-southwest.  Ill  the  harbor,  within  the 
loom,  the  water  is  from  17  to  IH  feet  deep.  Vessels 
in  harlior  load  and  unload  nlongsido  the  (juay.  Tlie 
aiiihiira^;e  In  the  roads  is  good  and  safe, 

Mimy. — .\ecoiints  are  kept  In  rix  dollars  of  (i  marcs, 
or  iH)  skilliugs;  the  rix  dollar  being  formerly  worth 
aliout  1.1.  !(/.  .sterling.  Hut  In  IHl.l,  a  new  monetary 
system  was  adopted,  aceording  to  which  the  new  or 
Kiijxhtmk  iliillar  is  worth  2«.  '.\\il.,  being  half  the  value 
iiftlie  (lid  specie  didlar,  and  \  of*  the  old  current  dollar, 
hut  the  niDiiey  generally  u.'ied  III  comiiiercial  transae- 
llciis  is  bank  money,  whieli  is  commonly  at  a  Iieavy 
dlsinunt.  Tlie;«ir  of  exclmngn,  estimated  by  the  Higs- 
liank  dollar,  would  ho  8  dollars  '"O  skllltngs  per  pound 
iterling. 
Wdijhts  and  Mmturo  — Tho  commercial  weights 


are,  16  pounds  =  1  llspound ;  20  lispound  =  1  shlp^ 
pound ;  100  lbs.  =110^  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  134  lbs.  Troy 
=  101  lbs.  6f  Amsterdam  — 103  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 

The  liquid  measures  are,  4  ankers  =  1  ahm  or  ohm; 
IJ  ahm=:l  hogshead;  2  hogshead8=l  pine;  2  pipes 
=  1  quarter.  The  anker  =  10  (very  nearlj)  Knglish 
wine  gallons.  K  fader  of  wine =930  pots;  and  100 
pots=25J  wine  gallons. 

The  dry  measures  are,  4  vicrtels  =  1  scheftel ;  8  schef- 
fels  =  l  toende  or  ton ;  12  tons  =  1  last =47  J  Winchester 
bushels.  The  last  of  oil,  butter,  Lirrings,  and  other 
oily  substances  should  weigh  224  lbs.  net. 

Tho'measurc  of  length  is  the  Rhincland  foct  =  12J 
inches  very  nearly.  The  Danish  ell =2  feet;  100  ells 
=C8|  English  yards. 

Th-ade  of  Copenhagen. — The  trade  of  Copenhagen  has 
latterly  increased  considerably,  particulaily  the  grain 
trade  with  England.  At  the  commencement  of  1852, 
297  merchant  vessels  of  about  35,000  tons  burden  be- 
longed to  the  port.  The  harbor  is  large  and  commo- 
dious, capable  of  containing  COO  merchant  vessels  be- 
sides the  navy ;  and  by  the  aid  of  canals,  large  vessels 
can  com  almost  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  The  en- 
trance is  commanded  by  the  powerful  batteries  of  Trek- 
roncr  and  Sextus.  The  principal  imports  are  timber, 
pitch,  and  tar,  chiefly  from  Norway  and  Sw  eden  ;  flax, 
hemp,  masts,  sailcloth,  and  cordage,  from  Kussia;  to- 
bacco from  America ;  wines  and  brandy  from  France ; 
coal,  earthenware,  iron,  steel,  and  salt  from  England; 
and  West  India  produce.  The  principal  exports  are 
corn,  rape-seed,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  horses,  cat- 
tle, wool,  hides,  skins,  bones,  grain-spirits. 

The  manufactures  of  Copenhagen  are  not  important, 
but  are  making  considerable  advances.  There  are  ex- 
tensive cloth  and  calico  factories,  founderics,  and  iron- 
works; also  breweries,  distilleries,  tanneries,  sugar-rc- 
linorics,  etc.  Piano-fortes,  clocks,  watches,  surgical 
and  mathematical  instruments,  tobacco,  chocolate,  por- 
celain arc  among  its  other  productions.  The  royal 
Cliiiia  factory  is  celebrated  for  its  models  of  Tliorwald- 
sen's  works  in  biscuit  China.  The  poiiulaiioii  of  Co- 
penhagen was  in  17C9,  92,571  ;  in  1801,  100,975 ;  In 
WW,  119,292;  in  1840,  120,819;  in  1845,  120,787;  and 
ill  1855,  143,591 ;  of  which  last  about  G7,000  were 
males,  a  d  over  70,000  femnles,  including  a  Jewish 
population  of  2500.  The  climate  is  damp,  changeable, 
and  unhealthy  ;  which,  added  to  the  almost  total  want 
of  sanatory  regulations,  renders  the  mortality  greater 
here,  it  is  said,  than  in  anj-  other  town  of  Europe  with 
the  exception  of  Vienna. 

Til'  Part  Charges  at  Copenhagen  vary  according  as 
llio  vessel  has  come  from  this  or  the  farther  side  of 
Cape  Fiiiisterre,  or  from  the  Indian  seas;  as  she  is 
wholly,  or  only  jiart  loaded  ;  and  as  she  clears  out  with 
goods  that  have  been  in  trannilu,  and  arc  for  the  most 
part  free  of  duty,  or  has  on  board  a  cargo  of  iiativo 
lirodiico  subject  to  duty.  On  a  ship  of  300  tons  be- 
longing to  a  privileged  nation  from  this  side  Cape  Fin- 
islerre,  unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes  in  Copen- 
liagen,  the  difl'erent  public  charges,  including  Sound 
dues,  brokerage,  Sn'.,  would  exceed  i'tiO  ;  and  from  tho 
farther  side  of  Cape  Fiiiisterre,  the  charges  would  he 
nearly  XIOO.  When  a  ship  is  imt  fully  loaded,  lastagc 
iiiiiiiey  and  light  dues  are  only  charged  in  proportion 
to  the  cargo  on  board.  I.astage  money  is  iint  charged 
on  ships  outwarl  bou  d,  laden  with  trun.>-it  goods,  as 
tar,  pitch,  iron,  v*te.  Hut  notwithstanding  these  de- 
ductions, it  is  obvious  that  port  charges  are  very  heavy, 
and  there  can  be  no  diuili:,  that  they  are  a  material 
obstacle  to  the  exiensinn  of  trade. 

t'ili'i iifhip. — To  enable  a  foreigner  to  trade  as  a  mer- 
chant in  Denmark,  he  must  become  a  burgher,  which 
costs  about  .£100,  and  it  will  require  about  4)00  more 
to  free  him  from  the  oldigatiim  of  serving  in  the  mili- 
tia. The  obstacles  in  the  wiv  of  n  foreigner  estab- 
lishing himself  in  Denmark  as  a  nibunfacturer  are 
much  greater,  on  account  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
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ei\joyed  by  tho  guilds  or  corporations  into  which  the 
principal  crafts  or  trades  arc  divided. 

Credit. — Uoods  imported  into  Copenhagen  arc  com- 
monly sold  on  credit ;  three  months  is  the  term  gener- 
ally allowed  on  most  sorts  of  goods,  anil  in  a  few  in- 
stances six  montlis.  Tho  discount  for  ready  money  is 
i  per  cent.     Banltruptcy  is  of  rare  occurrence' 

Insurance. — Marine  insurance  is  effected,  on  liberal 
terras,  by  a  company  establislicd  in  174G.  Many  Co- 
penhagen risks  are,  however,  insured  at  Amsterdam 
and  Hamburg.  Copenhagen  lius  good  building  yards, 
and  is  in  all  respects  an  eligible  place  for  the  repair 
of  ships,  and  for  supplying  them  with  provisions. 

General  Iien\arks. — On  the  whole,  tlic  commerce  of 
Dcnniaric  used  to  be  in  a  stationary  state;  a  conse- 
quence partly  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  under 
which  the  country  is  placed,  and  partly  of  tho  policy 
of  government.  The  latter  long  exerted  itself  to  bol- 
ster up  a  monufacturing  interest,  l>y  laying  oppressive 
duties  on  most  species  of  manufactured  articles.  Even 
under  tho  most  favorable  circumstances,  such  conduct, 
though  it  may  benefit  a  few  individuals,  is  .lurc  to  be 
productive  of  great  national  loss.  But  in  tho  case  of 
Denmark,  tho  circumstances  were  such  as  to  render  tlic 
restrictive  system  peculiarly  ii\juriou3.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  tho  branches  of  industry  carried  on  in  the  kingdom 
were  subject  to  the  government  of  guilds  or  corpora- 
tions ;  no  person  could  engage  in  any  line  of  l>usincss 
until  he  was  authorized  by  its  peculiar  guild ;  and  as 
tho  sanction  of  this  body  was  rarely  obtained  without 
a  considerable  sacrifice,  the  real  elloct  of  tlic  system 
was  to  fetter  competition  and  improvement,  and  to  per- 
petuate monopoly  and  routine.  Even  the  Danish  w Tit- 
ers acknowledge  that  such  was  the  influence  of  the  laie 
regulations.  ".Voj  ouvriera,"  say  they,  ".«o«^  chtn, 
travadknt  Untemcni,  et  sourrnl  mal  it  satm  yntit ;  kur 
education  est  neyliyiY.  On  ne  Us formr,  jioiiit  'upens(r,el 
Vappnnilfsuit  machiualini'  nt  ce  qu'il  ruilfaire  au  iiuii- 
tr-!."  —  C.mKAi,  Tableau  <lcs  J'lals  iJanois,  tome  ii. 
p.  2C0.  Hut  within  the  last  few  years  this  Msteni 
has  l«:en  <iuite  changed.  Industry  has  licen  euiami- 
patcd  from  many  troublesouu;  regulations,  and  moder- 
ate duta'!-  have  been  substituted  for  prohibitions.  Hut, 
however  favorably  situated  in  other  ri'specta,  it  would 
be  idb  to  o.\peot  that  a  country  without  waterfalls, 
and  withr"it  ci>al,  sliuuM  be  able  to  manufacture  cot- 
tons, woolens,  etc.,  at  so  cheap  a  rate  ns  they  may  bo 
imported  fronj  others  enjoying  groat'r  nuturul  faiilities 
for  their  production.  The  staple  business  of  Denmark, 
her  agricultural  and  rural  economy,  has  lieen  most  nia- 
teriiUy  improved  of  late  years;  and,  as  ulnady  seen, 
her  exports  of  raw  produce  are  now  of  great  value  and 
importar  '.  The  trade  of  the  country  sutlers  from  the 
too  greai  .uagnitudu  of  the  port  dues  and  of  the  transit 
duties ;  an<l  tlic  Sound  duties,  being  charged  on  native 
as  well  as  forei;.'n  ships,  operate  as  an  inland  duty  on 
trade.  Considerable  improvements  have,  however, 
been  efletted  in  tbe  commercial  legislation  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  last  ilozcn  years,  by  the  ojicning  of  the 
trade  to  tho  East  and  West  Indies,  and  the  abolition 
and  reduction  of  other  regulations  and  duties;  audit 
may  be  fairly  presunu'd  tliat  the  benellts  resulting  from 
these  measures  will  pave  the  way  for  the  iutroduetion 
of  others  of  a  similar  character. — .S'<e  Di.n.v  mik. 

Copper  (tierm.  A'i/;j/ir  ;  Dii.  Kaper  ;  Da.  Knlher ; 
Sw.  Koiiper;  I'r.  C'lirre  ;  \i.  li'iime ;  S\i.  Ciilin  ;  Port. 
Cobre ;  liuss.  Mjed,Kcmmiimjid;  I'lil.  Miidz;  l.at. 
Cuprum;  Arab.  S'eha-ts ;  .Sans.  T'lmn.),  a  well-known 
metal,  so  called  from  its  having  been  first  discovered, 
or  at  least,  wrought  to  any  extent,  in  the  island  of  Cy- 
prus. It  is  of  a  fine  red  color,  and  has  a  great  deal  of 
l>rillianry.  Its  taste  is  styptic  and  nausinus ;  and  the 
bands,  when  rubl>ed  fur  sonic  time  on  it,  ac(|i'irc  a  pe- 
culiar and  disagreeable  odor.  It  is  harder  than  silver : 
its  specific  gravity  varies  according'  to  its  stale,  biiiig, 
when  ((ulte  pure,  near  il-dOO.  Its  nialliabilily  is  great  ; 
It  may  bo  hammered  out  into  leaves  so  tliin  as  to  be 


blown  about  by  the  slightest  breeze.  Its  ductility  ia 
also  considerable.  Its  tenacity  is  so  great,  that  a  cop- 
per wire  0'078  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ia  capable  of  sup- 
porting 302*26  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking.  Its 
liability  to  oxydation  from  exposure  to  air  or  damp  is 
its  greatest  defect.  The  rust  with  which  it  is  then 
covered  is  known  by  the  name  of  verdigris,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  active  poisons. — Thomson's  C/umisIri/. 

It  is  one  of  the  six  primitive  metals;  its  discovery 
is  said  to  have  preceded  that  of  iron.  AVe  read  in  the 
Scriptures  of  two  vessels  of  fine  copper,  preciuiis  as 
gold.  —  Jizra  viii.  27.  The  great  divisibility  of  this 
metal  almost  exceeds  belief;  a  grain  otit  dissolved  in 
alkali,  as  pearl  ashes,  soda,  etc.,  will  give  a  scnsilile 
color  to  more  than  500,000  times  its  weight  in  water; 
and  when  copper  isin  a  state  effusion,  if  tlic  least  drop 
of  water  touch  the  melted  ore,  it  will  fly  about  like 
shot  from  a  gun. — Uovle.  The  mine  of  Fahlun,  in 
Sweden,  is  the  most  surprising  artificial  excavation  in 
the  world.  In  England,  copper  mines  were  discovurwl 
in  l&l!l,und  copper  now  forms  an  imnicnso  bruiuh  in 
the  British  trade.— 11  ayi>n. 

If  we  except  gold  and  silver,  copper  seems  to  have 
been  more  early  known  than  any  other  metal.  In  the 
first  ages  of  (he  world,  before  tho  method  of  working 
iron  was  discovered,  copper  was  the  principal  iiigreili- 
enl  in  all  domestic  utensils  and  instruments  of  war. 
Even  now  it  is  applied  to  so  many  purposes,  as  to  r.iiik 
next,  in  point  of  utility,  to  iron. 

Alloys  iif' Cojiper  are  numerous  and  of  great  value. 
Those  of  tin  are  of  most  importance.  Tin  added  to 
copper  makes  it  more  fusible,  less  liable  to  rust,iir  to 
be  corrotled  by  the  air  and  other  common  sulistuiucs, 
harder,  denser,  and  more  sonorous.  In  these  respects 
the  alloy  bus  a  real  ailvantage  over  unmixed  cnpini ; 
but  this  is  in  many  cases  more  than  counterlialaiucd 
by  the  great  brittleness  which  even  a  moderate  ]iorlion 
of  tin  imparts;  and  which  is  a  singular  circumstance, 
considering  that  both  metals  are  separately  verv  mal- 
leable. 

In  a  pure  state,  copper  is  a  very  brilliant  nii  lal.  and 
suscepllMe  of  li  high  polish.  It  is  uf  a  fine  red  eulw, 
dill'ering  in  this  respect  from  every  other  metal  exi-cjit 
titaninni.  Its  specific  gravity  varies,  according  to  its 
density,  from  f(-5Kl  to  WIL 

Copper  alloyeil  with  from  1  to  5  per  cent,  of  tin  is 
rendered  harder  than  before;  its  color  is  yellow,  witli 
a  cast  of  red,  and  its  fracture  granular ;  it  lias  consid- 
erable malleability.  This  appears  to  have  beeu  the 
usual  coniiiosilion  of  many  of  the  ancient  edged  tools 
and  weapons,  before  the  nicihod  of  working  iren  was 
brought  to  perfection.  The  xa'/.koi; of  the  tireiks,  and 
jierbaps  the  o-.«  of  the  llomans,  was  nothing  else.  Even 
their  copper  coins  ccntain  a  mixture  of  tin.  The  an- 
cients did  not,  in  fact,  i>ossess  ^as  has  been  often  ccjutind- 
ed)  any  peculiar  process  for  hardening  C(i|]pci-,  exeeiit 
by  adding  a  small  ((uantity  of  tin.  An  alloy  in  wliiili 
the  tin  is  from  dl  to  oiiu-eiglith  of  th(^  whole  i^  hard, 
brittle,  but  iUill  a  littbi  imilleable,  chise  grained,  and 
yellowish  white.  When  the  tin  is  as  much  as  one-sixlli 
of  the  mass,  it  is  entirely  brittb':  and  continues  mi  in 
every  bibber  proportion.  The  yellowness  of  the  alloy  is 
not  entiiilylost  till  llielin  amounts  to  0;!  of  the  wlnde. 

Copper  t^or  soiiielinies  copper  with  a  little  /.iiic),  al- 
loyed with  as  much  tin  a»  will  make  from  aljuut  01  to 
one-sixlli  uf  the  whole,  fornis  an  alloy  wliieh  is  piiiui- 
pally  employiil  for  bells,  brass  cannon,  bronze  slulnes, 
and  various  other  imrposes.  Hence  it  is  called  hnin.r 
or  bell  iHilal;  and  is  e.'icelleiitly  fitted  for  the  uses  to 
which  it  is  applied,  by  its  hardness,  density,  sonorens- 
ness  anil  fusibility.  Kor  cannon,  a  lower  pio|iorlion 
of  tin  is  commonly  used.  According  to  Dr.  WalMiii, 
the  metal  employed  at  Wooluich  consists  of  100  parts 
of  copper  and  from  N  to  12  of  tin;  hence  it  retains 
some  little  nialleabllity,  and,  therefore,  is  tougher  tliun 
it  would  be  with  a  larger  portion  of  tin.  This  alloy 
being  more  sonorous  than  Iron,  brass  guns  give  a  loud- 
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er  report  than  iron  guns.  A  coromon  alloy  for  bell 
metal  is  80  parts  of  copper  and  20  of  tin  ;  si  me  artists 
adil  to  these  ingredients  zinc,  antimony,  and  silver,  in 
sinall  propoi-tions ;  all  of  which  add  to  tlie  sonorous- 
ness of  the  oompouud. — See  Uell-mictal. 

When  in  an  alloy  of  copper  and  tin  the  latter  metal 
ainuiints  to  about  one-third  of  the  mass,  the  result  is  a 
1  cautil'ul  compound,  very  hard,  of  the  color  of  steel, 
and  susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polisli.  It  is  well  adapt- 
ed r<ir  the  reflection  of  light  for  optical  purposes ;  and 
is  therefore  culled  speculum  metal.  Besides  the  above 
ingredients,  it  usually  contains  a  little  arsenic,  zinc,  or 
silver.  Tho  application  of  an  alloy  similar  to  the 
i.b()\  0  to  tlio  construction  of  mirrors  is  of  great  antiq- 
uilv,  being  mentioned  by  Pliny  ;  who  says,  that  for- 
nie'rly  the  best  mirrors  were  recltoned  those  of  IJrundu- 
sium,  of  tin  and  copper  mixed  (atmino  et  trre  ihiV/m). — 
lliil.  \(if-  lib.  xxxiii.  §  !l.  See  Tiioaison's  C/umish-i/; 
Kkks'  Cyclopedia;  Dr.  Wat.so.n's  Cheiiikid  Ksmijs,  vol. 
iv.,  etc. 

Jlrilisli  Cupper  Trade. — Great  Britain  has  various 
lOjijier  mines  in  Coniw all,  Devonshire,  Wales,  etc.,  but 
parllfularly  in  tho  first.  Tliougli  linown  long  before, 
tlic  Coniisli  copper  mines  were  not  wrought  with  much 
spirit  till  last  century.  From  1720  to  17.15,  they  pro- 
duciil  at  an  average  about  700  tons  a  year  of  pure  eop- 
[iDr.  During  tho  ten  years  from  17(;()  to  1775,  tliey 
pradiKid  at  on  average  2650  tons.  In  17!)8,  the  prod- 
uce exeeeded  5000  tons ;  and  it  now  uniouuts  to  from 
11,(100  to  12,500  tons,  worth,  at  £100  a  ton,  from 
£1, 100,000  to  i;l,250,000  sterling,  'n  17(;S,  the  famous 
niiiHsin  the  I'arysJIountuius,  near  Amlwch,  in  Angle- 
sca,  were  discovered.  The  supplies  of  ore  furnished 
liv  them  were  for  a  long  time  abundant  lieyond  all 
preiedent;  but  for  many  years  past  the  productiveness 
uftlin  mine  has  been  declining,  and  it  is  now  almost 
oxliaiisleil.  At  present  tho  mines  of  Auglesea,  and 
utiit^r  parts  of  Wales,  do  not  furnish  200  tons  of  copper. 
i'liese  of  Devonshire  yield  nearly  2000  tons  ;  the  (puin- 
tily  produced  in  tho  other  ]iarls  of  Kngland  being  quite 
iiuonsideraldc.  The  I risli mines produeoal)Out  900  tons. 
Tliiise  of  .Scotland  never  were  productive,  and  liuve 
liiTii  almost  entirely  abaiuloned.  Tho  entire  iiroducc 
iiftlie  eiipper  mines  of  tlie  empire  may,  therefore,  be 
(>ftiiiiale(I  at  present  at  from  15,000  to  10,000  tons.  In 
consi'iiiience  of  the  greatly  increased  supplies  of  copper 
IJiat  w<ie  thus  obtained,  Kngland,  instead  of  Ijeing,  as 
foniurly,  dependent  on  foreigners  for  the  greater  jiarl 
of  lier  supplies  of  tliis  valuable  metal,  lieeamc,  prcvi- 
(ju»ly  lc>  17!);!,  one  of  the  i>rincipal  niarlsels  for  the  sup- 
plyiif others  ;  and  iiotwitlislaudingtliu  vastly  increased 
ilimand  for  copper  during  tlio  war  for  tlie  slnathlng  of 
."liips  and  other  purposes,  the  exports  continued  to  iii- 
iTiase  and  the  imports  to  diminish :  tlie  greater  iiro- 
iliK'livcness  of  the  (,'oriiish  mines  having  snlliced  not 
only  to  lialaiiee  the  increased  demar.d,  but  also  to  make 
lip  fur  llie  falling  olf  in  the  supplies  t'ldiii  Auglesea. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  coal  in  Cornwall,  tho  ores  are  not 
yiuited  on  the  spot,  but  are  all  sent  to  .Swansea;  it 
king  found  cheaper  to  curry  tho  ores  to  tho  coal  than 
the  Kintraiy.  'i'lie  Kust  Indies  and  t'liiiui,  France, 
tlie  iiiited  States,  and  Italy,  are  the  great  markets  for 
llrilisli  eiipiur.  Thus,  in  Isol,  of  the  total  iiuaiitily  ex- 
ported from  (ireat  Itritain,  amounting  to  17,555  tons, 
3(1(1.')  went   to   the   East    Indies   and    t'hiiwi,  1)183   to 


France;  308&  to  tho  United  States ;  139C  to  Italy;  and 
2113  to  the  Ilanso  towns  and  Holland. — Pari.  Paper, 
No.  462 ;  Session,  1852. 

Foreign  Copper. — Copper  ores  arc  abmidant  in  Swe- 
den, liussia,  Japan,  Australia,  Cuba,  Chili,  Columbia, 
etc.  Near  Fahlun,  in  the  province  of  Dalccaria,  \\\  Swe- 
den, is  the  celebrated  copper  mine  of  the  same  name, 
supposed  to  have  been  wrought  nearly  one  thousand 
years.  For  a  long  lime  it  was  extremely  productive, 
yielding,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, an  annual  produce  of  about  8,000,000  pounds  of 
pure  metal ;  but  it  has  sinc(;  greatly  declined ;  und  it 
is  most  probable  that  at  no  distant  jieriod  it  will  bo 
wholly  abandoned. — Tiio.msox's  Traals  in  Sweden,  p. 
221.  There  arc  copper  mines  in  other  parCa  of  Swe- 
den ;  but  the  entire  produce  of  copper  in  that  country 
docs  not  at  present  exceed  from  750  to  800  tons,  of  a 
quality  inferior  to  that  of  England.  The  produce  of 
the  copper  mines  of  Russia  has  I  cen  cstlmulcd  at  200,000 
jioods  or  ICOl  tons  (English)  a  year. — Tegouohski, 
J'orces  Prvduclins  de  la  llussie,  i.  300.  Tho  copper 
mines  of  Japan  arc  said  to  be  among  the  richest  in  the 
world.  The  Dutch  and  Chinese  export  considerable 
quantities  of  their  produce,  which  is  spread  all  over 
the  East,  oiid  is  regularly  (luoted  in  the  prices  current 
of  Canton,  Calcutta,  and  Singapore.  It  is  uniformly 
met  with  in  the  sliajie  of  bars  or  ingots ;  and  w  hen  tho 
copjierof  South  America  iswortli  in  tlic  Canton  mark- 
et from  $15  to  $10  jier  piciil,  that  of  Japan  is  worth 
from  $18  to  ^20  per  jiicul.  Coiijicr,  tlie  produce  of  tho 
Persian  mines,  is  imported  into  Bombay  and  Calcutta 
from  Bushire  and  Bussorah.  But,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view,  the  copper  mines  of  tlie  I'nited  States, 
Cuba,  Chili,  and  Australia  arc,  after  those  of  En- 
gland, by  far  the  most  important.  The  w  orkiug  of  the 
mines  of  Cuba,  wliich  had  been  abandoned  for  a  length- 
ened jieriod,  was  resumed  a  few  years  ago,  principally 
by  an  EnglLsh  company,  which  has  been  eminently 
successful.  Large  quantities  of  Cuba  ore  are  taken 
to  Swansea  to  be  smelted;  and  large  quantities  of 
Chili  ore  arc  also  taken  there  for  the  same  purpose. 
Of  the  total  imports  of  copper  ore  in  1«51,  amounting 
(including  iv^h/im)  to  12, 131  tons,  Cuba  furnished  20,876 
tons;  Chill,  8051  tons;  and  Australia,  7210  tons;  thu 
rest  being  supplied  by  Spain,  Pei'i,etc.  There  was  a 
very  extraordinary  increase  in  the  su|iplies  of  copper 
from  Australia  during  the  four  or  live  years  preceding 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields.  The  produce  of  tho 
Hurra  Buna  Mine,  for  ccamplc,  wliidi  in  1810  was 
(M.V.).i  tons  of  ore,  had  sv.elled  in  1850  to  18,(;!12  tons. 
But  since  then  some  of  the  mines  have  beeu  abandoned, 
and  the  jirugrcss  of  the  others  cheelicd.  Foreign  cop- 
per imported  into  (ireal  Britain,  and  the  copper  ob- 
tained from  the  smelting  of  foreign  ore,  were,  previous- 
ly to  1812.  wholly,  or  almost  wholly,  re-exporti  d  ;  the 
duty  in  Great  Britain  on  the  copper  ore  ulieii  \t  was 
taken  or  smelted  for  bom  '  use  being  so  very  lleavy  as 
to  nmke  ii  be  altoge^iier  cxpurtid  in  an  unwreiiglit 
state.  But  in  1812  that  duty  on  copper  ores  and  un- 
wrought  copper  was  very  materially  reduced;  and  it 
was  rejiealed  in  the  course  of  tlu'  year  1853,  The  pre- 
sumption, tlierefore,  is,  that  the  imports  into  (ireat 
llritain  of  ore  for  smelting  will  inerea.se,  and  that  con- 
siderable cpiantilies  of  copper  derived  from  foreign  ores 
will  be  brought  into  use. 
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Copper  is  in  extensive  demand  all  over  India,  be- 
ing largely  used  in  the  dock-yards,  in  the  nianufr.ctare 
of  cuokijig  utensils,  iu  alloying  spelter  and  tin,  etc. 
The  funeral  of  cvcrj*  Hindoo  brings  an  accession  to  the 
demand,  according  to  his  station  ;  the  relatives  of  the 
deceased  giving  a  brass  cup  to  every  Brahmin  present 
at  the  ceremony :  so  that  five,  ten,  fifty,  one  hundred, 
one  thousand,  and  sometimes  more  than  ten  times  this 
last  number,  are  dispensed  upon  such  occasions. — 
Bell's  Commerce  of  liengal. 

A  modern,  and  now  a  \cty  extensive  use  of  sheet- 
copper,  is  for  the  sheathing  of  ships.  That  part  of  the 
hull  of  a  ship  that  is  in  the  water  is  covered  with  sheet- 
copper.     This  covering  preserves  the  wood  from  the 


great;  but  vrben  the  prnpoition  of  tin  is  small,  the 
bronze  is  soft,  and  possesses  tenacity  so  as  not  to  be 
easily  broken.  The  ancients  employed  tard  bronze, 
containing  much  tin,  in  making  sword  blades,  spear 
heads,  hatchets,  and  cutting  instruments.  Bronze 
cramps  are  found  in  ancient  buildings  in  Egypt.  Stat- 
ues and  bas-reliefs,  culinary  vessels,  and  a  variety  of 
other  articles  of  soft  bronze,  are  to  be  seen  in  difi'urciit 
collections  of  antiquities.  In  modern  times  soft  bronze 
is  used  for  casting  cannon  and  statues. 

Copper  melted  with  a  largo  proportion  of  tin  consti- 
tutes bcU-mctal,  which  is  hard  and  brittle.  The  metal 
of  which  the  Cliincsc  gongs  are  made  is  composed  of 
the  same  ingredients ;  and  it  has  the  property  of  Ik'Iiij; 


attacks  of  the  teredo,  and  thereby  gives  the  ship  the  j  in  some  degree  malleable  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  cool, 
advantage  of  passing  more  rapidly  through  the  water,  •  ing,  foi  their  gongs  are  covered  with  marks  of  tlie 
as  the  copper  bottom  remains  always  smooth  ;  for  sea-  |  hammfr.  The  most  common  ore  of  copper,  from  which 
weed  and  shells  will  not  take  root  and  attach  them-  ;  the  chief  supplies  of  that  metal  are  derived,  is  the  ycl- 
sclvcs  to  copper,  as  they  do  to  bare  planks,  owing  to  ;  loiv  copper  ore,  or  copper  pyrites,  cssfflitiallj  a  combi- 
the  galvanic  effect  prod'.ced  l)y  the  action  of  sea-water.  \  nation  of  copper  with  sulphur  and  iron.  Tliere  are. 
As  this  action,  hov  "v?r,  prMlufi'f  -.  rupid  cieoay  of  cop-  ,  however,  numerous  otlicr  ores  of  copper  in  wliich  the 
per,  it  was  proposui'  _,  "lir  Uu:nphry  i)avy  to  neutral- |  metal  is  in  romliination  with  oxvgen,  rar'oonic  acid, 
f».e  Uliy  apply'nf^u.etallic  protectors — an  oI)jectw»ich  |  \ariois  other  metals,  etc.     IVppei  !n  its  voricd  aril- 


romplishcd;  but  as  this  also  deprived  the  co[iper 
.lie  elTect  it  was  intended  to  produce,  and  olloivcd 
J  molluscous  tribes  to  attach  tliemselves,  the  pntect- 
n;;   iniccss  was  al)andoncd. 

(  r  bo. 's  are  used  for  fastening  the  planks  and 

tlnr  ■••      .    This  i.>  a  griNit  improvement  in  ship- 

bull'  m-;.    A  copper-fastened  ship  or  lioat  is  preierable 


fi 'ill  com)iin.'\tions,  as  in  that  of  verdegri-  (acetate  t.' 
Co;  lier).  blue  vit'iol  (sulpha'c  of  copper),  .Schcele's  green 
(ai^.nite  f  I'copper'),  verditcr  (carbonate  of  copper),  etc, 
i.s  i.'irgcly  used  in  the  arts  of  dyeing,  painting,  tna'n- 
elii  j;,  glass  and  porcelain  coloring,  etc.  The  salts  nf 
copper  are  poisonous ;  and  from  the  facility  with  which 
ropper  ut<?niijls  become  o.\y<lated,  thiir  w—  "hcidd  lie 


to  one  with  iron  fastenings,  because  the  copper  Ijolts  ;  as  restricted  as  possible.     One  or  two  of  tlie  ."all.;  of 
ro.  ain  unnitcred  by  rust,  and  endure  longer  than  the  ]  copper  arc  occasionally  used  in  modiciiie ;  aiul  tlie  s'll- 


wood  wliich  they  hold  together,  particularly  when  used 
in  tilt  s'.ate  of  alloy,  whicli  jireserves  it  from  waste  liy 
ne"*'".i:izing  the  galvanic  action.  For  the  frames  of 
dell  .te  dipping  needles  and  magnetic  compasses,  cop- 
per is  employed,  as  it  has  been  found  that  the  brass 
generally  used  in  philosophical  'ustrnmcnts  somelimcs 
contains  iron,  which  of  course  might  affect  the  mag 
netic  needle,  (,'opper  is  drawn  into  wire,  used  for  com- 
ni:iniiation  with  the  bel'.J  in  houses,  ami  for  ether 
pu.posfs.      Small  pipes  for  conveying  coal-gas  from 


phate  of  copper  has  been  found  to  be  o!i  of  the  most 
cflicaiious  emetics  in  croup,  checking  tue  dise.',»>  aii>l 
preventing  the  effu  ^lon  of  the  fibrinous  in(\tter  into  Ihe 
trachea.  This  salt  is  also  used  as  a  lotion  in  the  treat- 
lucnt  of  ulcers,  etc 

Amerunn  fo/iy*)'.— Although  the  copper-mining  in- 
terest in  this  countrv  i.s,  as  yet,  in  its  infancy,  it  h.is 
already  produced  rcsulls  that  give  promise  of  its  simn 
standing  among  the  foremost  of  our  mineral  products, 
and  of  adding  greatly  to  the  alreadv  diversified  ri'- 


the  level  of  the  street  to  the  aperture  by  whi''i  tue  sources  of  wealth  and  power  of  our  people.  Previous 
g»<  issues  were  formerly  niaile  of  copper  or  of  brass,  1  to  1810  we  were,  in  comniiyn  with  the  rest  of  the  woiM, 
till  -upersiMled  by  tin.  These  pipes  were  fitted  on  j  entirely  dependent  ujion  Kngland  for  our  supply  of 
an  ii.j'i  cylinilrical   mandril,  end  a  cylindrical  ring  i  this  useful  n.alerial. 

drat-n  over  the  oiitsidr.  lly  this  means  copper  and  j  We  an;  this  year,  186i5,  producing  al>out  .5000  tc:is 
bras  tubes  are  drawn  out.  The  brass  tubes  for  tele-  i  of  it,  cqn.il  to  om-seventcen'h  of  the  whole  amount  re- 
scopes  are  drawn  out  in  the  same  manner.  ,  <iiiiied  to  inret  the  ilcmaiid  of  the  world.  The  copper 
Copper  may  Iks  plated;  that  is,  i(s  surface  may  be  ,  mines  of  Cornwall,  Knglnnd,  have  been  worked  for 


covered  witti^a  layer  of  silver,  by  rubbing  the  surfuc 
with  a  mixture  of  nitrate  of  ^ilviT,  muriate  of  soda,  and 
acidulous  tartrate  of  potass  (cream  of  tartar),  Hut  llii' 
me!bj<l  practiced  at  Birmingham  is  the  mo.it  perma- 
nent '.nd  effectual.  A  plate  of  cupper,  v\<\\  a  iilale  of 
silvir  a|.,>lieil  to  it,  and  Imra.';  jdaccd  in  the  iiiterslii'c. 
is  h'  .ited  to  a  particular  di^grco,  which  it  rc<|!iire»  the 
skill  of  a  workiiuin  to  know — a  degree  of  licit,  in  short. 


lenturics,  while  iho.se  of  our  Lake  Superior  region  have 
only  been  opened  a  few  yciirs,  and  r.i>t  suciess'idly  anJ 
.•^ys'eniafically  worked  unlil  within  the  last  five  years. 
'I'lic  opening  of  (he  .Sanll  St.  Marie  canal,  by  ii  nncctiiif; 
tla  iiavijjation  of  l.nke  .Superior  with  that  of  the  chain 
of  lower  lakes,  h.is  given  an  impetus  to  the  business 
ihat  will  soon  make  it  the  great  source  of  supply  of 
copper  to  our  ohu  and  foreign  countri.'s   on  arcouni 


mir  that  at  whi<'h  cupper  and  silver  iiiell.  The  two  of  its  great  jmrity  and  the  i.iexhaustible  iicds  uf  it.s 
nutals  thus  heate.l,  and  in  contact,  are  then  taken  out  '  ore.  Kigliteen  new  slaniping  mills  have  becMi  creckd 
cf  the  furnace  and  pa.sscd  through  rollers.     There  is  a  i  the  ]i«st  year,  and  at  bast  lii'.y  nior-'  will  \«.-  pni  iiit) 


operation  this  year. 
■Superior  copper  niim 


Tlie  total  shipiiio  its  of  the  Lake 
"  are  thus  stated  : 


fi.sion  and  coinbinntion  of  the  aiyaii-nt  surfaces;  and 
1?ieir  adhesion  is  pcrfc'ed  by  the  pnssure  of  the  roll- 
ers. Cop])er  thus  plated  is  manufactured  at  lii;*ming 
ham  into  candlesticks,  teapots,  buttons,  buckles,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles. 

Standard  .si'.ver  i  oins  contain  a  small  proportion  of 
copper,  for  the  purpofc  of  giving  tlnin  hardness.  This 
;)roportion  Is  -egiilatei)  by  government  in  the  seierul 
countries  of  Europe,  and  varies  in  dillennt  slates.  The 
combination  of  gold  and  copper  in  various  |>roportions 
is  used  for  making  rings  and  other  trinkets.  Cop]"  r 
is  gilded  by  applying  on  its  turfaco  an  amalgam  of 
gold  with  mercury.      Ilron/.e  urnaniciits  are  gib.b  !  in 

the  tamo  way.      Cupper  united  with  /.inc  form*  brass;  j  examining  the  Lukc  .Superior  copper,  in  consequcii 
when  alloyed  with  tin  it  forms  bronze.     This  coiiibi- !  of  (he  supjily  from  lJut;sia  lM>iiig  tut  'ill';  and  the  An    r- 
iiation  is  hard  and  brittle  if  the  pru|H>rtiou  of  tin  be  i  Icau  cupper  has  been  tested  and  found  e(|ual,  if  not  su- 


rtnlunapiii  JMntrlct l!i:il 

l'i.ri»u'i'  bull'  liislricl "4J 

KwnuoMsii  I'lhit  liintricl 2-'^ 

Tolal iVjt 

The  \aliie  of  the  copper  on  the  wharves  on  Lake 
Superior  eipials  J;  1 10  a  ton  :  total  produci,  $2,iJli2,2IKi. 
The  incn-ase  (if  tin'  year  \><'ib  o\er  \xi>\  was  abi,  ii  '.'(MM) 
unis,  and  it  is  esiimatcd  that  ir  If.Vl^-'.'jT,  the  in  :r  "ase 
w  ill  be  l.'jtxt  tons  o\  er  l»<.')."i.  Tl-  gov  rm.iriit  of  !■ .  on  n 
has  had  Mmis.  iii\')t,  of  the  Scli  oX  of  Mine.f  in  Trance, 
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pcrior  to  tho  Russian,  and  far  superior  to  the  English. 
Tlic  superior  tenacity  of  tlio  American  copper  is  a 
strong  rvconimendatiou. 

Copper  liiuts  and  Statues. — These  consist  wholly  of 
coiiiH'r,  in  a  thin  sheet ;  and  tlie  whole  of  the  metal 
has  liCL'ii  reduced  or  precipitated  from  a  Uiiuid  solution. 
Wc  lielievc  that  tlie  tirst  example  of  this  striking  pro- 
duction wris  n  bust  of  tho  late  Dr.  Dalton,  madi;  by 
Mr,  C'liovcrton  about  ten  years  ago;  and  the  practica- 
bilitv  bciiiji  tlms  demonstrated,  the  art  may  be  now 
followed  to  any  extent.  Tlie  processes  are  curious. 
Tho  bust  is  lirst  modeled  in  some  kind  of  clay,  which 
niav  afterward  easily  be  broken  away  piecemeal;  and 
on  tliis  a  thick  copper  (ilm  is  deposited  by  the  electro 
process.  Tlie  clay  core  or  model  being  broken  awaj-, 
the  coj)per  remains  as  a  hollow  shell,  the  inside  of 
vhicli  lias  ta"  en  the  exact  impress  (though  reversed) 
of  tlie  outside  of  the  bust.  This  copper  shell,  on  being 
i)ro»erly  prepared  on  tho  inner  surface,  is  made  the 
groundwork  on  which  a  second  deposition  takes  place ; 
it  is  used,  in  fact,  as  a  mould,  from  which  one  or  more 
busts  may  be  procured. 

Ardiitects  and  sculptors  are  gradually  availing 
tliciusclves  of  this  art  in  the  furtherance  of  their  pro- 
fi'ssionnl  labors.  Tho  late  Bavarian  sculptor,  Ir'tigl 
niiiver,  who  was  employed  by  King  Ludwig  on  so 
many  important  works  at  Munich,  devir  cd  a  mode  of 
ooating  tollosjal  plaster  statues  with  copper,  by  the 
electro  process,  in  a  renmrkably  expeditious  way.  But 
one  of  the  most  important  applications  of  tho  art  is 
that  which  is  exliibited  in  the  new  and  splendid  cathe- 
dral of  St.  Isaacs,  at  St.  Tetersburg,  on  which  tho  em- 
peror has  expended  largo  sums.  Certain  parts  have 
been  ornamented  in  n  remarkable  way.  The  cathedral 
has  s(  ien  very  large  doors,  or  ratlier  door-w ays,  three 
of  wliich  are  U  feet  wide  by  30  high  ;  they  are  formed 
of  lii-oiize,  but  all  the  adornments  are  produced  liy  tlie 
electro  process.  TIk'sc  adornments  are  of  a  most  elab- 
or.ilu  imiuro ;  they  coiupriso  no  less  than  f)l  bas-reliefs, 
C3  statues,  and  M  a!to-reli(!VO  busts.  It  is  not  simply 
as  a  matter  of  econf';iiy  that  tho  electro  process  has 
been  adopted,  for  Jie  czar  is  not  a  man  to  entertain 
scruples  on  such  a  point ;  but  iliere  arc  certain  advant- 
ages of  an  art'stic  cliaracter.  By  the  electro  process 
the  .'culptcr  is.  si.re  to  havi;  his  model  faithfully  copied  ; 
and  tlie  lightness  of  the  material  enables  him  to  impart 
bolder  relief  to  bis  designs  than  if  they  were  cast  in 
bronze;  while  this  lifjlitnfss  of  weight  also  justilie.s 
him  in  suspending  pendaiils  or  bosses  from  vaulting, 
of  a  larger  si/.o  than  would  be  safe  if  made  otherwise. 
Copperas,  a  term  eniployecl  by  the  older  chemists, 
and  popularly  as  synonymous  with  vitriol.  There  are 
three  sorts  of  copperas :  the  ffri<n,  or  sulphate  of  iron  ; 
the  blue,  (ir  snlplnite  of  copper;  and  the  vhilc,  or  sul- 
])hateof  zinc.  Of  these,  the  lirst  is  the  most  important. 
.Suliihati'  of  iron  is  distinguished  in  iDimnon  by  n  va- 
riety of  names,  as  Martial  vitriol,  Knglib  vitriol,  etc. 
Whin  pure  it  i  considerably  transparent,  of  a  tine 
brigbl,  thojerh  i.  t  very  'Ivep,  grass  gnen  color;  niul ; 
of  a  nuus.  jj.,  astriUK'nt  laste,  accompmiid  with  a 
kind  of  b>voetmss.  Its  specilic  gravity  i.s  l-X'M.  It  i 
unifonitly  redden?  the  vegetable  blues.  This  salt  was 
viU  known  to  the  ancient'  and  is  mentioned  by  I'liny 
(///."'.  .\'iil.  lib,  xxxiv.  §  ]J)  under  the  names  of  iiilai/, 
mnj,  and  culihuiitum.  It  is  not  made  in  the  direct  way, 
because  it  nm  be  obtained  at  less  charge  from  the  dt- 
eonip  sitioii  of  pyrite  .  on  a  largo  scale  v.,  the  ueighbor- 
liood  o'"  loUicrics.  It  oists  in  twj  itates,  one  con- 
taining oxyd  of  iron,  w  ilh  0'.!2  of  oxygiMi,  wiiicli  is  of 
a  pall'  green,  not  altered  by  gull'c  acid,  and  giving  a 
while  pn-clpitate  wiih  prus-iute  of  potass.  The  other, 
in  which  Ibe  iron  is  (ombined  with  O'llO  of  oxygen,  is 
red,  not  cryslalli/.aliie.  and  gives  x  black  precipitate 
with  gallli  aci<l,  ami  a  bim.  -\ith  prussiatu  of  potass. 
In  the  coiiiiiion  sulphate,  Uiese  two  are  often  nii.Keii 
ill  various  proportions. 
Sulphate  uf  iron  is  of  great  importanco  in  tho  arts. 


It  is  a  principal  ingredient  in  dyeing ;  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  ink,  and  of  prussian  blue ;  it  is  also  used  in  tan- 
ning, pointing,  medicine,  etc.  Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil 
of  vitriol,  was  formerly  manufactured  fiom  sulphate 
of  iron. — See  Acids. 

Sulphate  of  copper,  i  blue  vitriol,  commonly  called 
Roman  or  Cyprian  vltr.'-^l,  is  of  an  elegant  sap])hire 
blue  color,  hard,  compac  and  semi-transparent ;  when 
perfectly  crj-stallizcd,  of  u  flattisb,  rhomboidal,  deeahe- 
drol  figure;  its  taste  is  extremely  nauseous,  styptic, 
and  acrid ;  Us  specific  gravity  is  2-194.1.  It  is  used  for 
various  purposes  in  the  arts,  and  also  in  medicine. 

Sulphate  of  zinc,  or  white  vitriol,  is  found  native  in 
the  mines  of  Goslor  and  other  places.  Sometimes  it  is 
met  with  in  transparent  pieces,  but  more  commonly  in 
white  efflorescences.  These  are  dissolved  in  water, 
and  crystallized  into  largo  irregular  masses,  somewhat 
resembling  fine  sugar,  having  a  sweetish,  nauseous, 
styptic  taste.  Its  specific  gravity,  when  crystallized, 
is  1'912;  when  in  the  state  In  which  it  commonly  oc- 
curs in  commerce,  it  is  1'3275.  Sulphate  of  zinc  is 
prepared  in  the  large  way  from  sotne  varieties  of  the 
native  sulphuret.  Tho  ore  is  roasted,  wetted  with 
water,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  The  sulphui  attracts 
oxygen,  and  is  converted  into  sulphuric  acid :  and  the 
metal,  being  at  the  same  time  oxydized,  combines  with 
the  acid.  After  some  time  the  sulphate  is  extracted 
by  solution  in  water,  and  the  solution  being  evapora- 
ted to  dryness,  the  mass  is  run  into  moulds.  Thus, 
the  white  vitriol  of  the  .shops  generally  contains  a  small 
portion  of  iron,  and  often  nf  copper  and  lead. — Licwis's 
Mat.  Medira;  Unu's  Dictlimary ;  Rees'  ('i/vlo/mlia. 

Copper  Mouey.  The  Romans,  prior  to  the  reign 
of  Servius  Tullius,  used  rudo  pieces  of  cojiper  for  mon- 
ey. In  England,  copper  money  is  of  extensive  coin- 
age. That  proposed  by  Sir  Robert  Cotton  was  brought 
into  use  ii>  IfiOO.  Copiicr  was  extensively  coined  in 
lfiC5.  It  was  again  coined  by  the  crown,  23  Car.  II. 
1C72.  Private  traders  had  made  them  jireviously  to 
!  this  act.  In  Ireland,  copper  was  coined  as  earlv  as 
1;13!) ;  in  Scotland  in  1  lOU ;  in  France  in  IMO.  Wood's 
coinage  in  Ireland  commenced  in  1723.  Penny  and 
fwo-i)cnny  pieces  were  extensively  issued  in  17!)7.  The 
half-farthing  was  coined  in  1813. — Sie  Cent. 

Copyright     See  Books. 

Coracle,  a  small  kind  of  boat,  constructed  of  wick- 
er, and  covered  with  leather,  or  with  cloth  made  water- 
proof with  oil  or  far.  From  its  extreme  lightness  it 
may  bo  transported  on  the  shoulders  from  place  to 
place.  Coracles  arc  common  in  Woles.  A  similar 
kind  of  boat  has  been  used  in  the  East  from  remote 
antii|uity. 

Coral  (Germ.  Koralhn;  Dn.  Koraalen;  Vr.  Corail; 
It.  Comic;  Sp.  and  Port.  Conil;  l<uss.  Korallii ;  I.at. 
CoritUmm;  Aral>.  /lend;  Pers.  .'ilirjmi;  Hind.  Mnon- 
l/ii),  a  marine  production,  of  which  there  are  several 
varieties.  It  was  well  known  to  the  ancients,  but  it 
was  reserved  for  the  moderns  to  (li»"over  its  real  na- 
ture. It  is,  in  fact,  the  nidus  or  nest  u'  a  certain  spe- 
cies of  vermes,  whieli  has  tho  same  relation  to  coral 
that  a  snail  has  tu  its  shell.  As  an  oniaineiil,  black 
coral  is  most  esteemed  ;  but  the  red  is  also  very  highly 
jirized.  Coral  is  found  in  very  great  abundance  in  tho 
lied  Sea,  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  various  places  in  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  coast  of  Sumatra,  etc.  It  grows 
on  rocks,  aud  on  any  solid  submarine  body ;  and  it  is 
necessary  to  its  production  that  it  should  remain  li.\ed 
to  its  place.  It  has  generally  a  shrub-like  appearance. 
In  the  Straits  of  Messina,  where  a  great  deal  is  lished 
up,  it  u;  ually  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  in  length,  and  its 
thickness  is  about  that  of  the  little  linger.  It  requires 
eight  or  ten  years  to  -rive  at  its  greatest  size.  The 
depth  at  which  it  is  o>)tained  is  various — from  10  to 
10(1  fathoms  or  more ;  but  it  seems  to  be  necessory  to 
its  pioiluelioii  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  should  readily 
penetrate  to  the  place  of  its  habitation.  Its  valro  de- 
pends upon  its  size,  solidity,  and  the  depth  and  bril- 
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liancj-  of  its  color,  anc'.  is  so  very  various,  that  whilo 
some  of  the  Sicilian  coral  sells  for  eight  or  ten  guineas 
an  ounce,  other  licscriptions  of  it  will  not  fetch  Ij.  a 
pound.  It  is  highly  prized  by  opulent  natives  in  In- 
dia, as  well  as  liy  the  fair  sex  tliroughout  Europe.  The 
inferior  or  worm-eaten  coral  is  used  in  some  parts  of 
the  Madras  coast,  in  the  celebration  of  funeral  rites. 
It  is  also  used  medicinally.  Besides  the  fishery  in  the 
Straits  of  Messina  already  alluded  to,  there  are  valu- 
able fisheries  on  the  shores  of  Majorca  and  Minorca, 
and  on  the  coast  of  Provence.  A  good  deal  of  Medi- 
terranean coral  is  exported  to  India,  which,  however, 
draws  the  largest  portion  of  its  supplies  from  the  Per- 
sian Gulf.  'I'hc  produce  of  the  fishery  at  Messina  is 
stated  by  Spallanzani  (^Travels  in  the  Tiro  Sicilies,  vol. 
iv.)  to  amount  to  12  quintals  of  2.'iO  lbs.  each. 

The  manner  of  fishing  coral  is  nearly  the  same  every- 
where, That  which  is  most  commonly  practiced  in  tlie 
Mediterranean  is  as  follows :  seven  or  eight  men  go  in  a 
boat,  commanded  by  the  proprietor ;  the  caster  tlirows 
his  net,  if  we  may  so  call  the  machine  which  ho  uses 
to  tear  up  the  coral  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  rest  work  the  boat,  and  help  to  draw  in  the  net. 
This  is  composed  of  two  beams  of  wood  tied  crossw  ise, 
with  leads  fixed  to  them  to  sink  them  ;  to  these  beams 
is  fastened  a  quantity  of  hemp,  twisted  loosely  round, 
and  intcrmiDf;lcd  witl:  some  loose  nettin;;.  In  this 
condition  the  machine  is  l:t  down  into  the  sea;  and 
when  the  corol  is  pretty  strongly  entwined  in  the  hemp 
and  nets,  they  drow  it  up  with  a  rope,  which  they  un- 
wind occording  to  the  depth,  and  wliich  it  .sometimes 
requires  half  a  dozen  boats  to  draw.  If  this  rope  h.np- 
pens  to  break,  the  fishermen  run  the  hazard  of  being 
lost.  Before  the  fishers  go  to  sea,  they  agree  for  the 
price  of  the  coral :  and  the  produce  of  the  fishery  is 
divided,  at  the  end  of  the  season,  into  thirteen  ]>arts ; 
of  which  the  proprietor  has  four,  the  caster  two,  and 
the  other  six  men  one  each;  the  thirteenth  belongs  to 
the  company  for  payment  of  boat-hire,  etc.  See  Ai.ns- 
i.ik's  Materia  fudica;  Rkks'  Ci/clojieJin ;  Ktici/clopcdia 
ifetrrijwlitnna ;  Bhi.i.'s  Commerce  oflii.igal,  rtc. 

Cordage  (Germ.  Tauiccrk ;  Du.  Tomcwerk ;  Fr. 
iftmirurret,  Cordage  ;  It. Caolame ;  Sp.  Jarcia,  Cordaje"), 
a  term  used  in  general  for  all  sorts  of  cord,  whether 
small,  middling,  or  great,  made  use  of  in  the  rigging  of 
ships.  The  following  table  shows  how  many  fathoms, 
feet,  and  inches,  of  a  rope  of  anj-  size,  not  exceeding 
11  inches,  make  1  cwt.  At  the  top  of  the  table,  mark- 
ed inches,  fathoms,  feet,  inches,  the  first  column  is  the 
circumference  of  a  rope  in  inches  and  quarters ;  the  .sec- 
ond, the  fathoms,  feet,  and  inches  that  make  up  1  cwt. 
of  such  a  rope.    One  example  will  make  it  plain. 

Suppose  it  is  required  how  much  of  a  7-inch  rope 
will  make  1  cwt. ;  find  7  in  the  third  column,  under 
inches,  or  circumference  of  the  TO\>e,  and  immediately 
opposite  to  it  j'ou  will  find  0,  5,  C;  which  shows  that  iu 
a  rope  of  7  inches  there  will  be  9  fathoms  5  feet  (>  inches 
required  to  make  1  cwt. 
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Cordwainers  or  Cordiners,  tho  term  by  which 
thofmakcra  are  designated  in  the  statutes.  The  word 
is  formed  from  ilio  French  curdonnier,  which  Minago 
derives  from  cordnuan,  a  kind  of  leather  brought  from 
Cordova,  and  used  for  tho  upper  leather  of  shoes.  Olli- 
era  derive  it  from  corde,  rope,  because  shoes  were  an- 
ciently made  of  cords ;  as,  indeed,  they  still  are  iu 
some  parts  of  Spain,  under  the  name  o{ alparyates.  l)ut 
the  former  etymology  is  evidently  more  proper. 

Corea,  a  large  peninsula  of  Asia,  fornuul  on  one  .side 
by  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Sea  of 
Japan.   It  is  situated  imnieiliately  to  the  ea.stof  I'lii- 
na;  and  its  length  may  be  estimated  ut  '10l>  miles, 
by  liO  in  average  breadth.     A  great  part  of  wliat 
was  formerly  BUi)poscd  to   be  its  western  coast  waa 
found  by  Captains  Hall   and  Slaxwell  to  consist  of 
an  imnuMise  arcliijjelagu  of  snuill  islands,  wliicli  huvo 
since  been  subUivideil    into  several   groups,  and  are 
known   as  Amiier.st'.s  Islands,  the  Corcaii,  and   Hall's 
Archi]>elago.     Tho   largest  of  these  is  the  island  of 
Quelj)acrt,  called  by  the  nutives  Mu.sa,  in  the  centre  of 
which  there  is  a  mountain  peak  about  (JOOO  feet  ubovo 
tho  level  of  the  sea.      Tbougli  rockj-  and  bare,  these 
groups  are  for  the  most  part  inhabited.     'I'lie  jieniusula 
itself  is  divided  from  the  Jupaneso  Island  of  Kiusiii  by 
the  Straits  of  Corea,  and  by  a  lii(,li  uiountuin  ningo 
called  the  Shanaliu  or  Cbampeshan,  from  the  country 
of  the  Mantchoos.     It  embraces  an   area   of  about 
95,000  miles,  with  a  population  of  nbouteiglit  millions. 
The  interior  of  the  country  is  rugged  and  mountainous, 
being  intersected  by  a  lefty  lirancli  of  the  northern 
range,  which  in  turn  .sends  oft'  numerous  oll'slioots  to 
the  sea.     Tlie  principal  valleys  lie  toward  the  >\estcrn 
and  southern  coasts,  and  these  districts  alone  enjoy  a 
temperate  climate.     The  eastern  coast  is  Ideak  and 
precipitous,  while  the  northern  frontier  is  cold  and  dcs- 
I  olate,  and  thus  subserves  the  i)urpose3  of  despotism  liy 
!  cutting  ort"  all  friendly  conununication  with  tlie  iniiin 
j  land.     Th>'  principal  products  of  the  country  comprise 
I  wheat,  millet,  rice,  ginseng,  tobacco,  silk,  cotton,  and 
Inniji.     The  three  last  are  exported  both  i-i  the  raw 
and  manufactured  state.   Timber  and  cattle  are  jdenli. 
fully  supplied  from  the  forests  and  pasture-gronnils, 
,  as  well  as  furs  from  the  northern  jungles.    Its  mineral 
wealth  is  said  to  include  g<dd,  silver,  iron,  rock-.sdt, 
I  and  coal ;  and  from  the  trii)iite  sent  to  \.\w  iunperuruf 
I  China — consisting  both  of  bullion  an<l  mauut'ailured 
articles — the  precious  metals  seem  to  be  wrought  to  a 
considerable  extent.     The  Coreans  resemble  tlie  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  in  dre.ss,  habits,  ami  religion,  but 
'  are  said  to  be  as  inferior  to  either  of  these  iu  mental 
j  vigor  as  they  are  superior  in  strength  and  stature. 
Their  mode  of  writing  is  alphabetic,  and  they  an  said 
to  po.s.se.ss  an  extensive  literature ;  but  as  all  Ingress 
Into  the  country  is  denied  to  Europeans, and  all  e„'ies3 
to  natives,  little  <3  known  of  these  jiarticulars.     They 
keep  up  considerable  <•    ui.iercial  intercourse  with  Chi- 
i  na  and  Japan,  wbenci  they  Import  pepper,  aromatic 
[woods,  alum,  and  goods  of  Dutch  nianufiuture;  Imt 
most  of  the  trade  is  managed  by  a  circuitous  overland 
route,  and,  lieing  discouraged  by  the  government,  is 
carried  on  with  secrecy  and  at  considerable  risk.     The 
kingdom  of  Corea,  although  tributary  to  China,  Is  gov- 
erned at  will  by  Its  own  king — the  Chinese  emperor 
doing  little  more  than  formally  ratifying  his  dicrees. 
It  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  and  contains,  ac- 
cording to  Chinese  accounts,  liil  towns.     Tho  capital, 
King-ti-tao,  stands  on  the  river  Kiang,  a  small  stream 
which  fiows  into  the  Vcllow  Sea.     It  is  the  residence 
of  tlin  king,  and  contaiu.s,  among  other  things,  an  ex- 
tensive librarj-.     In  modern  times  a  few  French  mis- 
sionaries l.ave  pei.etrated  into  tho  country,  but  with 
little  success. 

Cork  (Germ.  AVit';  Vu.  Kork,  Kurk,  Vlolhout -.  Fr. 
l.iye ;  It.  Siii/hn-o,  Surcro;  Sp.  Corc/io;  Port.  Cnrlica 
(ilr  Sorri  iro) ;  liuss.  Korkoum  direiro;  Lat.  Sulier),  tho 
thick  and  spongy  bark  of  a  s]iccie8  of  oak  {iiuercus  Su- 
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icr,  I.innicus)  abundant  in  dry  mountainous  districts 
in  the?  south  of  Franco,  ond  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
anil  r.nrbory.     The  trco  grows  to  the  hciglit  of  thirty 
feet  or  more,  lias  a  striliing  resoniblanco  to  the  Quercui 
T!e.r,  or  evergreen  oak,  and  attains  to  a  great  age.    Aft- 
er arriving  at  a  certain  state  of  maturity,  it  periodical- 
Iv  fIi(<1s  its  Ixifk i  but  this  valuable  product  is  found  to 
lie  (if  n  much  better  quality  when  it  is  artificially  re- 
imiMit  fr<n"  tbc  tree,  which  may  bo  effected  without 
any  injury  to  tho  latter.     After  a  tree  has  attained  to 
the  njje  of  from  twenty-six  to  thirty  years,  it  may  be 
liarked;  and  tho  operation  may  bo  subsequently  re- 
peated once  every  eight  or  ten  year.'",  tho  quality  of  the 
cork  improving  with  tho  increasing  ago  of  tho  tree. 
Tlic  liark  is  taken  olV  in  July  nnd  August ;  ond  trees 
that  are  regularly  stripped  arc  said  to  live  for  one  liun- 
dreil  and  fifty  years  or  more.— Poiukt,  /list.  Philoso- 
phii/iie  ilesPlantea,  tome  vii.  -HO.    Cork  is  light,  porous, 
rradilv  compressible,  and  wonderfully  clastic.    It  may 
lie  cut  into  any  sort  of  figure,  and  notwithstanding  its 
porosity,  is  nearly  impervious  to  any  common  liquor. 
These  qualities  make  it  superior  to  all  other  substances 
for  stopjiers  for  bottles,  in  the  mantifncturo  of  which  it 
is  prini'ipally  made  use  of.      It  is  also  eniploj-ed  as 
buovs  to  Hoat  nets,  in  the  construction  of  life-boats,  the 
making  of  water-proof  shoes,  and  in  various  other 
wavs.     before  being  manufactured  into  stoppers,  the 
cork  is  charred  on  each  side ;  this  makes  it  contract, 
lessens  its  porosity,  and  consequently  fits  it  the  better 
fornittiiig  off  all  communication  between  the  external 
air  and  the  liquid  in  the  bottle.    Spanish  black  is  made 
of  caUined  cork.     The  ?ork  tree,  and  the  uses  to  which 
the  hark  nuiy  bo  applied,  were  know-i  to  the  Greeks 
and  Ito'nans.     I'liny  mentions  that  the  Konians  em- 
ployed it  to  stop  all  kinds  of  vessels ;  but  the  u.se  of  it 
for  this  purpose  does  not  appear  to  have  been  common 
till  gla.ss  bottles  came  into  general  use,  which,  aecord- 
inu  to  llcckmann,  was  not  till  the  fifteenth  century. 
Other  vegetable  productions  have  been  sometimes  em- 
ployed instead  of  cork ;  as,  for  instance,  the  s])omlias 
liilra,  a  tree  which  grows  in  South  America,  particular- 
Iv  ill  moist  places,  and  which  is  there  calic  d  monbin  or 
mimlinin.     The  roots  of  liciuorico  are  applied  to  the 
■.WW  use,  and  on  this  aciount  the  plant  is  cultivated 
in  Srhivoiiia,  and  exported.    A  tree  called  iii/nta,  w  hich 
grows  ill  North  America,  lias  been  found  also  to  ufl'ord 
a  substitute  for  rirk. 

Considering  it  in  a  politic  as  well  ns  in  an  ecoiiom- 
loal  sense,  seasonable  measures  sliould  be  taken  to  form 
in  the  I'liited  States  plantations  of  this  tree,  suflicient 
for  the  future  supply  of  cork,  particularly  for  the  in- 
creasing demands  for  that  nrtcrial  which  arc  likely  to 
arise  from  th*!  culture  of  the  vine.  As  a  further  argu- 
ment in  showing  the  importance  of  fostering  this  branch 
of  rural  economy,  it  may  be  staled,  that  the  amount  of 
cork  which  is  yearly  imported  into  the  United  States, 
is  valued  at  more  than  ^2S  1,000. 

Cork  Jacket,  an  apparatus  to  buoy  up  the  body 
In  swimming.  It  consists  of  pieces  of  cork  inclosed 
between  two  pieces  of  strong  canvas,  and  is  shaped  so 
ns  to  he  worn  like  a  jacket,  but  without  arms.  It  is 
r.ow  almo.sf  quite  superseded  by  the  air  belt  made  of 
waterproof  cloth.  The  cork  jacket  appears  to  be  n 
very  obi  invention;  for  I'lularcli,  in  his  life  of  (\inril- 
his. nniiliims  ihnt  the  messenger  scut  by  that  general 
to  his  fellow-citizens  when  besieged  in  the  capit(d, 
niaile  use  of  a  cork  jacket  in  swimming  across  the  Ti- 
ber, ihi'  Hauls  being  in  possession  of  tlie  bridge. 

Cork,  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  and  river  port 
of  Ireland,  capital  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and  a  county 
of  itself,  lui  the  l.ce,  eleven  miles  above  the  entrance 
of  Cork  Harbor,  nnd  137  miles  southwest  of  Dublin. 
Area  of  city,  ■18,00(;  acres ;  tf  the  niuiiicipality,  iCM 
acres.  I'opulation  of  county  and  city,  or  barony, 
10i!,il;,,-) ;  of  municipal  borough  (1W)1),"  84,11 1.  The 
rity  proper  is  built  on  an  island  formed  by  the  l.ce. 
Principal  manufactures  are  of  leather,  iron,  and  other 


metallic  goods,  glass,  gloves,  and  paper,  and  there  are 
some  extensive  breweries  and  distilleries ;  the  woolen 
and  cotton  manufactures,  formerly  extensive,  are  now 
all  but  extinct.  Tho  trade  is  extensive,  the  exports 
consist  of  com,  flour,  butter,  and  other  Irish  produce; 
imports  consist  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods  from 
England;  wines,  fruits,  nnd  salt  from  Portugal  and 
the  Mediterranean  ;  timber  from  tho  Baltic  and  North 
America.  Cork  communicates  by  steam-packets  with 
London,  Dublin,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  and  Glasgow.  Ctrrk 
Harbor  is  a  fine  lond-lockcd  l>!:sin,  formed  by  the  estu- 
ary of  the  Lee,  which  is  navigable  to  IJ  miles  above 
Cork  city.  It  is  large  and  deep  enough  to  contain  the 
whole  British  navy,  and  has  an  entrance  one  mile 
across,  within  which  its  breadth  varies  to  eight  miles. 
It  contains  Spike  and  Ilaulbowline  Islands,  on  which 
arc  artillery  barrocks  and  various  ordnance  works. 
Lat.  51°  DO'  4"  N.,  iong.  8°  19"  W.  On  its  shores  are 
the  towns  of  Cove  and  Passage,  Vith  quays  four  miles 
in  length,  and  w  hich  were  erected  at  a  cost  of  £100,000. 

Com  (Saxon  Corn),  the  grain  or  seeds  of  plants  sep- 
arated from  the  spica  or  ear,  and  used  for  making  bread. 
According  to  tho  European  interpretation  there  arc 
several  species  of  corn,  such  as  w  heat,  rye,  and  barley, 
millet  and  rice,  oats,  maize,  and  lentils,  peas,  and  a 
number  of  other  kinds,  each  of  w  hich  has  its  peculiar 
qualities  and  usefulness.  Egypt  was  anciently  tho 
most  fertile  of  all  countries  in  corn.  This  appears  both 
from  sacred  nnd  profane  history.  It  supplied  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  people  subject  to  the  Komnn  empire, 
and  was  called  the  thy  nurse  (J" Home  imd  Ilahj.  Ceres 
has  the  credit  of  being  the  first  wlio  taught  them  the 
use  of  corn,  on  wliicli  account  she  was  ranked  by  them 
as  a  deity.  Some,  however,  attributed  the  honor  to 
Triptolcmus;  while  otlieis  award  the  honor  to  both 
alike,  making  Ceres  the  first  discoverer,  and  Triptolc- 
mus the  first  planter  nnd  cultivator  of  corn.  Diodorus 
Siculus  ascribes  the  whole  to  Isis;  in  which,  as  Poly- 
dore  Virgil  observes,  he  does  not  differ  from  oilier  ou- 
thors — Isis  and  Ceres  being  in  reality  the  same  person. 
The  Athenians  pretended  that  it  was  among  them  the 
art  of  sowing  corn  took  its  rise;  and  the  Cretans  or 
Candiots,  Sicilians,  and  Egyptians,  also  lay  claim  to 
tho  distinction.  Sonic  think  the  title  of  the  Sicilians 
best  supported,  Sicily  being  the  countrj-  of  Ceres ;  and 
it  is  alleged  that  she  did  not  teach  the  secret  to  the 
Athenians  till  she  had  first  instructed  her  own  com- 
patriots. Others  say  that  Ceres  passed  first  into  Atti- 
ca, thence  into  Crete,  and  last  of  all  into  Sicily.  Many 
scholars,  however,  maintain  that  it  was  in  Egypt  the 
art  of  cultivating  corn  first  began ;  and  it  is  certain 
that  there  was  corn  in  Egypt  and  the  East  long  before 
the  time  of  Ceres. — E.  B. 

Miihe,  or  Indian  Corn. — .\mong  the  objects  of  cul- 
ture in  the  United  States,  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  takes 
precedence  in  the  scale  of  crops,  ns  it  is  best  adapted  to 
the  soil  and  climate,  nnd  furni.shes  the  largest  amount 
of  nutritive  food.  AVliere  due  regard  is  paid  to  the 
selection  of  varieties,  and  cultivated  in  a  proper  soil, 
it  may  be  accounted  ns  n  sure  crop  in  almost  every 
portion  of  the  habitable  globe  between  the  4 1th  degree 
of  north  latitude  and  a  corresponding  parallel  south. 
Besides  its  production  in  this  country,  its  principal 
culture  is  limited  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  most  of 
the  states  of  South  America,  France,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Lombardy,  and  southern  nnd  central  Europe  generally. 
It  is  also  cnllivnted  with  success  in  northern,  southern, 
and  western  Africa,  India,  China,  Japan,  Australia, 
and  the  Sandwich  Islands,  the  groups  of  the  Azores, 
the  Madeiras,  tho  Canaries,  and  numerous  other  ocean 
isles. 

Although  there  has  been  much  written  on  the  East- 
ern origin  of  this  grain,  it  did  not  grow  in  that  jiart 
of  Asia  watered  by  the  Indus  at  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great's  expedition,  as  it  is  not  among  the  produc- 
tions of  that  country  mentioned  by  Neurelius,  the  com- 
mander of  tho  fleet.     Neither  is  it  noticed  by  Arrian, 
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Dlodoruf,  ColunielU,  nor  any  other  ancient  •■thor. 
And  even  u  Ute  M  1491,  th«  yeftr  before  Colambiu 
dUcovered  America,  Joan,  di  Cuba,  in  his  "Ortiu 
SaniUtis,"  make*  no  mention  of  it.  It  haa  never  been 
found  in  any  ancient  tumulua,  sarcopbagua,  or  pyra- 
mid ;  nor  hat  it  ever  been  represented  in  Rnj-  ancient 
painting,  sculpture,  or  work  of  art,  except  in  America. 
But  in  this  country,  according  to  (iarcilaso  do  la  Voga, 
one  of  the  earliest  roruvlan  historians,  the  palace  gar- 
dens of  the  Incas  woni  ornamented  with  maixo  In  gold 
and  silver,  with  all  the  grains,  tpikos,  stalks,  and 
leaves ;  and  In  one  instance,  in  the  "  Garden  of  Gold 
and  Silver,"  there  was  an  entire  com-8eld  of  consider- 
ahio  size,  representing  the  maize  in  its  exact  and  nat- 
ural shape,  a  proof  no  less  of  the  wealth  of  the  Incas, 
than  of  their  veneration  for  this  Important  grain. 

In  further  proof  of  the  American  origin  of  this  plant, 
it  may  be  stated  that  it  is  still  found  growing  in  a  wild 
state,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains,  in  North  America, 
to  the  humid  forest  of  Paraguay,  where,  instead  of 
having  each  grain  naked,  as  is  always  the  case  after 
long  cultivation,  it  is  completely  covered  with  glumes 
or  husks.  It  is,  moreover,  a  well-authenticated  fact, 
that  maize  was  found  in  a  state  of  cultivation  by  thi- 
aborigines  on  the  island  of  Cuba  at  the  time  of  its 
discovery  by  Columbus,  as  well  as  in  most  other  places 
in  America  flrst  explored  by  Europeans. 

The  first  successful  attempt  of  the  English  in  North 
America  to  cultivate  this  grain  was  made  on  James 
River,  in  Virginia,  in  16C8.  The  rolonists  sent  over 
by  the  "  London  Company"  adopted  the  mode  then 
practiced  by  the  'niians,  which,  with  some  modiflco- 
tioDS,  has  been  pursued  ever  sinco.  The  yield  at  that 
time  is  represented  to  have  been  from  two  hundred  to 
more  than  a  thousand  fold.  The  same  increase  was 
noticed  by  the  early  settlers  in  Illinois.  The  present 
yield,  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  when  Judiciously 
cultivated,  varies  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  and 
thirty-tivo  bushels  to  an  acre. 

The  varieties  of  Indian  com  are  very  numerous,  ex- 
hibiting many  grades  of  size,  color,  and  conformation. 
Among  these  are,  the  shrubby  roed  that  grows  on  tlie 
shores  of  Lake  Superior;  the  gigantic  stalks  of  the 
Ohio  Valley ;  the  tiny  cars,  with  flat,  close-clinging 
grains,  of  Canada ;  the  brilliant,  rounded  little  pearl ; 
the  bright-red  grains  and  white  cob  of  the  eight-rowed 
hematite;  the  swelling  car  of  the  big  white;  and  the 
yellow  gourd-seed  of  the  South. 

From  the  flexibility  of  this  plant,  it  may  be  accli- 
matized, by  gradual  cultivation,  from  Texas  to  Miinc, 
or  from  Canada  to  Brazil ;  but,  in  either  case,  its  char- 
acter is  somewhat  changed,  and  often  new  varieties  arc 
the  results.  The  blades  of  the  plant  are  of  great  value 
as  food  for  stock,  and  fonu  an  article  but  rarely  esti- 
mated sufficiently,  when  considering  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  southern  and  south-western  states  es- 
pecially. 

The  increase  of  production  from  18-10  to  1850  was 
214,000,000  bushels,  equal  to  66  per  cent.  The  produc- 
tion of  New  England  has  advanced  from  6,093,000  to 
10,377,000  bushels,  showing  an  increase  of  3,384,000 
bushels — nearly  50  per  cent.  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Pennsylvania,  Delawire,  and  Slaryland  increase<l 
20,812,000  bushels— more  than  50  per  cent.  In  the 
production  of  this  crop  no  state  has  retrograded.  Ohio, 
wliich  in  1840  occupied  the  fourth  place  as  a  com-pro- 
diiciog  state,  now  ranks  as  the  first ;  Kentucky,  second ; 
IlliDoi),  third;  Tennessee,  fourth.  The  crop  of  Illi- 
nois has  increased  from  22,000,000  to  5T,500,0()0  lush- 
els,  or  St  the  rate  of  CO  per  cent,  in  ten  years. 

Of  t!ie  numerous  varieties,  some  are  best  adapted  to 
the  southern  states,  whiio  others  are  lietter  suited  for 
the  northern  and  eastern.  Those  geni!r«lly  cultivated 
in  the  former  are  the  Southern  big  and  small  yellov,, 
the  .Southern  big  and  small  white-flint,  the  yellow  I'o- 
mvian,  and  the  Virginia  white  gourd-seed.  In  the 
I  northerly  and  easterly  states,  they  cultivate  the 


golden  Sioux,  or  Northern  yellow-flint,  the  King  Philip, 
or  eight-rowed  yellow,  the  Canada  early  white,  the 
Tttscarors,  the  white  flour,  and  the  Rhode  Island  white- 
flint  flour. 

The  extended  cultivation  of  this  grain  is  chiefly  con. 
fined  to  the  eastern,  middle,  and  western  states,  though 
much  more  successfully  grown  in  the  latter.  The 
amount  exported  from  South  Carolina  in  1748  was 
39,308  bushels;  from  North  Carolina,  in  1753,  (J1,&M0 
bushels ;  from  Virginia,  for  several  years  preceillDg 
the  Revolution,  annually,  600,000  bushels ;  from  I'liil. 
adelphla,  in  1752,  90,740  bushels ;  in  1707-'68,  Cl',205 
bushels;  in  1771,  259,441  bushels. 

The  total  amount  exported  from  this  country  in  1770 
was  578,849  bushels ;  in  1791,  2,004,936  bushels,  351,095 
of  which  were  Indian  meal ;  in  1800, 2,032,435  bushels, 
338,108  of  which  were  in  meal ;  in  1810, 1,140,960  l>ush- 
cb,  86,744  of  which  were  in  meal.  In  1820-'21,  there 
were  exported  607,277  bushels  of  corn  and  131,669  bar. 
rels  of  Indian  meal;  in  183U-'31, 571,312  bushels  of  corn 
and  207,604  barrels  of  meal ;  in  184a-'41, 635,727  bush- 
els  of  com  and  232,284  barrels  of  meal ;  in  1845-'4G, 
1,286,068  bushels  of  corn  and  298,790  barrels  of  meal ; 
in  1846-'47, 16,326,050  busliels  of  com  and  948,060  bar- 
rels of  meal;  in  l)j50-'51,  3,426,811  bushels  of  corn  and 
208,622  barrels  of  meal.  More  than  11,000,000  bushels 
of  Indian  com  were  consumed  in  1850  in  the  nianufac- 
ture  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  the  cciuut  of  1840,  the  corn  crop  of 
the  United  SUtes  was  377,531,875  bushels ;  of  1850, 
592,326,612  bushels. 
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Com  Laws.  An  adequate  supply  of  breadstuff 
is  evidently  of  the  very  first  importance  to  every  coun- 
try, and  should  be  as  regular  as  is  possible,  !>incc  sud- 
den fluctuations  in  an  article  of  such  universal  neces- 
sity ant  ii\jurious,  and  scarcity,  with  the  consequent 
high  prices,  brings  distress  upon  the  poorer  classes, 
and  is  a  fruitful  cause  of  discuiitont  and  convulsions. 
The  best  means  of  securing  a  sufiicient  and  steady  sup- 
ply  of  this  article  is  a  subject  of  some  diversity  of  opin- 
III,,  inil  thu  practice  of  governments  has  varied  much 
at  different  times.  One  theory,  urged  by  Adam  Smith, 
but  questioned  by  Hr.  Malthus  and  most  other.',  is, 
that  the  government  should  do  absolutely  nothing  in 
the  matter,  on  the  ground  that  the  farmers  and  com 
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niercluinit,  if  unchecked,  will  alwayiform  comet  view* 
of  tlieir  own  Intereat,  and  that  their  interest  will  coin- 
cide ivilb  that  of  the  rest  of  the  community.   Dut  broad, 
sweeping  theories  of  this  sort  are  rarely  adopted  in  the 
practical  administration  of  alfairs;  and  a  government, 
in  making  regulations  on  this  sumect,  a*  on  every  other, 
luoks  at  Its  internal  condition,  the  character  and  pur- 
suits of  its  population,  and  its  foreign  commercial  rela- 
tiuns ;  and  though  it  may  not  Judge  correctly  of  the 
best  means  of  securing  a  steady  and  sufficient  supply, 
this  does  not  prove  that  a  total  neglect  of  the  subject 
would  bo  the  wisest  and  the  safest  policy  in  all  countries 
anil  at  c.\\  times.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  very  un- 
wise measures  have  often  been  resorted  to,  and  some- 
times such  as  tended  rather  to  aggravate  the  evil  than 
to  provide  a  remedy.    One  way  to  guard  against  a  scar- 
city Is  that  adopted  liy  the  king  of  Egypt  in  the  time  of 
Joseph — the  purchasing  of  corn  by  tlie  government  in 
time  of  i^lenty  at  home,  or  importing  it  from  abroad, 
and  storing  it  in  public  magazines,  to  he  distributed 
ts  the  public  wants  may  demand.     Dut  this  system  is 
attended  with  great  expense,  and  affords  but  an  uncer- 
tain and  inadequate  provision.     Most  governments, 
aci'urdiugiy,  instead  of  making  direct  purchases,  at- 
tempt to  provide  a  remedy  by  the  possago  of  laws. 
Tlii»  suljcct  of  grain  legislation  is  by  no  means  entire- 
ly modern.     Tho  Athenians  had  laws  prohibiting  the 
exjiurtatiou  of  corn,  ami  requiring  merchants  who  load- 
ed tlieir  vessels  with  it  in  foreign  ports  to  bring  their 
cargoes  to  Atliena.    The  public  provision  and  distribu- 
tion of  com  was  an  important  branch  of  administra- 
tion at  Rome,  and  very  intimately  connected  with  the 
public  tranquillity.     The  regulation  in  tho  supply  of 
com,  and  tho  trade  in  tho  article,  has  been  a  fruitful 
subject  of  legislation  in  modem  Euro|>c.     But  it  is  to 
be  observed,  that  tliu  public  solicitude  and  current  of 
legislation  take  this  direction  only  in  populous  coun- 
trie.i,  or  at  least  those  In  wlikh  the  population  presses 
hard  upon  the  means  of  domestic  production  of  bread- 
itufTs ;  for  a  country  of  wbicb,  like  this,  the  staple  ex- 
ports are  brcadstuffs  needs  to  take  no  measures  for  se- 
curing a  supply ;  and,  as  tlour  and  Indian  meal  are 
great  articles  of  exportation  in  the  United  States,  this 
country  hus  had  no  occasion  for  laws  to  guard  against 
a  famine,  since  the  ordinary  course  of  industry  and 
trade  gives  the  greatest  posslldc  security,  by  produc- 
ing a  surplus  in  proviiiions,  which  a  high  price  at  homo, 
Id  anticipation  of  any  scarcity,  will  l>o  suro  to  retain 
for  the  supply  of  domestic  wants.      In  agricultural 
countries  the  object  of  sollcltudu  is  to  8U])ply  tho  want 
of  arts  and  manufactures,  as  in  populous  and  highly 
Improved  countries  It  is  to  supply  the  want  of  food. 
But  the  laws  directed  to  this  object  have  been  very 
various,  and  some  of  them  contradictory ;  for  as  In 
Athens,  so  in  England  at  one  period,  the  laws  prohib- 
ited tho  exportation  of  corn ;  whereas,  at  anotlier  pe- 
riod, and  for  a  very  long  one  In  tho  latter  country,  & 
bounty  was  given  on  the  exportation  ;  and  both  these 
laws  had  the  same  object,  viz.,  the  adequate  and  steady 
iu|i|i|;-  of  tho  arlicie.     For  this  purpose  tho  bounty  is 
the  measure  undoubtedly  calculated  to  ])roduce  the  ef- 
fect intended,  and  the  permanent  prohibition  of  cxport- 
atiun  nmst  aggravate  tho  scare- ty  wlilch  it  is  intended 
to  prevent.     Such  a  bounty  tends  to  stimulate  a  sur- 
plus production,  and  so  to  give  a  country,  by  this  fac- 
titious encouragement,  the  same  security  in  respect  to 
a  supply  as  results  from  the  spontaneous  intercourse 
of  industry  and  trade  in  Poland,  the  southern  part  of 
ituBsis,  and  tho  United  States.     But  tho  objection  to 
the  bounty  is  its  great  expense,  requiring,  as  it  docs, 
fhe  Imposition  of  a  tax,  and,  at  the  same  time,  raising 
the  price  of  the  article  to  the  domestic  consumer.     To 
secure  tho  advantages  and  avoid  some  of  the  burdens 
of  this  law,  Mr.  Burke,  In  1773,  proposed  the  system 
of  corn  laws  so  long  adhered  to  in  Ureal  Britain,  ac- 
cording to  which  no  bounty  is  paid,  but  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  is  permitted  when  It  is  sold  under  a  certain 


price  in  he  hom«  market.  This  price  i*  datennintd 
by  the  average  sale*  in  certain  specified  place*  for  a 
given  time;  and  when  it  rises  alio/e  a  certain  other 
tixed  price,  tlie  importation  is  permitted.  By  Mr. 
Burke'*  bill,  wheat  might  be  exported  when  the  price 
wa*  under  iit.  the  quarter,  and  imported  when  It  was 
over  is*.  The  home  grower  is,  therefore,  sure  to  he 
free  from  a  foreign  competition  at  any  price  under  48*., 
and  tbii  give*  him  coutldeuco  In  pursuing  this  species 
of  cultivation.  The  rates  or  prices  at  which  exporta- 
tion and  Importati-n  have  since  been  allowed,  have 
varied  from  time  to  time  very  materially ;  but  the 
principles  of  the  law*  and  their  efRct  are  the  same.— 
E.  A. 

Rfform  of  the  Com  Laws  of  England.— la  1848,  a 
measure  was  adopted  whicli  made  a  wide  breach  In 
tho  com  law*.  In  1842  the  Legislature  of  Canada 
passed  a  law  imposing  a  duty  of  Ht.  a  quarter  on  all 
wheat  Imported  Into  the  province,  unless  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  stating.  In  the  preamble  to  thlg  act, 
tliat  it  wa*  passed  in  the  expectation  and  belief  that  a 
corresponding  redaction  would  bo  made  in  tlie  duties 
on  wheat  and  wheat  flour  imported  Into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  Canada.  And  conformably  to  this  an- 
ticipation, tho  act  C  &  7  Vict.  c.  29,  passed  in  1848,  re- 
duced the  duty  on  wheat  imported  from  Canada  to  li. 
a  quarter,  and  proportionately  on  wheat  flour.  This 
act  met  with  much  opposition  (h>m  a  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural interest  in  England,  who  contended  that  it 
would  lend  to  the  introduction  of  unlimited  supplies 
of  corn  from  tho  United  States,  at  a  duty  of  only  4s.  a 
quarter,  or,  allowing  for  smuggling,  at  perhaps  only 
half  that  amount.  But  experience  showed  that  these 
anticipations  were  not  likely  to  be  realized ;  for,  though 
the  Imports  from  Canada  were  materially  Increased, 
the  obstacles  in  tho  way  of  the  importation  of  corn  from 
the  United  States  into  Canada,  and  the  danger  and 
expense  of  tlic  voyage  from  Montreal  or  Quebec  to 
England,  must  necessarily  iiave  prevented  the  import- 
ation through  this  channel  from  ever  becoming  of 
much  importance.  Still,  however,  the  measure  was  in 
so  far  an  abandonment  of  the  corn  laws ;  and  if  Great 
Britain  was  justified  in  admitting  the  produce  of  the 
United  States  to  her  markets  in  this  indirect  way,  it 
was  not  easy  to  discover  satisfactory  grounds  on  which 
to  exclude  the  produce  of  other  countries. 

The  success  of  the  measures  adopted  in  1842  encour- 
aged Sir  Itobcrt  Peel  to  attempt  still  more  considerable 
changes  in  1846,  when  he  abolished  tlie  customs'  du- 
ties on  about  420  articles,  some  of  which  were  of  very 
considerable  importance.  Tho  measures  then  adopted 
were  equivalent,  in  fact,  to  the  virtual  abandonment 
of  tho  protective  system ;  and,  under  such  circum- 
stances, it  could  not  be  expected  that  the  corn  laws, 
on  which  so  serious  an  inroad  liad  been  made  by  the 
Canada  oct,  would  be  able  to  maintain  their  place  on 
the  statute-book  for  any  very  lengthened  period. 

They  might,  however,  have  been  continued  for  some 
time  longer,  had  not  tho  unsatisfactory  corn  harvest, 
and  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  1846,  made  it  nec- 
essary to  adopt  measures  for  averting  the  anticipated 
deficiency  In  the  supplies  of  food.  Under  the  critical 
circumstances  in  which  the  population  was  then  be- 
lieved to  be  placed,  the  temporary'  suspension  of  the 
corn  laws  could  hardly  have  been  avoided ;  but,  if  once 
suspended,  their  re-enactment  would  have  been  all  but 
impossible,  and  it  was  better,  perhaps,  by  at  once  pro- 
viding for  their  repeal,  to  make  an  end  of  the  system, 
and  of  the  dissatisfaction  and  agitation  to  which  it  had 
given  birth,  than  to  endeavor  to  continue  it  in  any 
modided  shape.  Such  was  the  view  of  tho  matter  tak- 
en by  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  and  he  fortunately  succeeded, 
despite  difficulties  that  none  else  could  have  overcome, 
in  carrying  the  act  9  &  10  Vict.  c.  22,  for  the  imme- 
diate modification  of  the  corn  laws,  and  for  their  total 
repeal  at  the  end  of  three  years,  or  on  the  1st  February, 
1849.    From  that  date  w  heat  ond  other  corn  were  sub- 
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jccted,  on  importation  iuto  Great  Britain,  to  a  flxocl 
duty  of  IS.  a  quarter ;  and  flour  and  meal,  of  all  sorts, 
to  a  fixed  duty  of  4Jrf.  a  cwt.— E.  B. 

Cornucopia  (Lat.  comu,  a  horn ;  and  copia,  plen- 
ty). In  the  (inenvts,  an  ornament  representing  a  horn, 
iiom  which  issue  flowers,  fruits,  leaves,  and  the  lilic. 
The  orfn  .n  of  the  cornucopia  has  been  variously  given. 
Some  autliors  have  traced  it  to  the  infant  days  of  Ju- 
piter, whose  nurse,  Amalthea,  when  one  of  her  goats 
had  brolicn  off  a  Iiorn  against  a  tree,  presented  it  to 
the  gnd  wrcatlicd  with  .lowers  and  filled  witli  fruit. 
Hence  it  l)ecame  the  emblem  of  Plenty  among  the  an- 
cients, ill  wliich  light  it  is  regarded  also  by  many  mod- 
ern nati'ns.  Tlie  cornucopia  is  found  in  the  types  of 
ancient  coins,  particularly  upon  tlioso  of  Sicily. 

Corporation  is  tlio  term  generally  applied  to  a 
body  of  men  by  special  law  endowed  with  the  power 
and  means  of  acting  collectively,  with  the  distinctness 
and  individuality  of  one  man  pursuing  the  dictates  of 
his  own  will,  while  tlicir  existence  is  kept  up  by  a  per- 
petual succession,  so  that  tlie  collective  body  aots  lilto 
an  individual  man  with  a  pcq)etuated  vitality.  Thougli 
the  corporation  might  bo  deemed,  from  the  admiration 
bestowed  on  it  by  professional  writers,  to  be  the  ])ecul- 
ia'  creation  of  English  genius,  there  is  little  doubt  that 
the  system  was  derived  from  the  niunicipia,  uuicersila- 
ttii,  und  collegia  of  the  Romans  ;  and  there  is  oven  rea- 
son lO  liclicve  that  there  arc  corporations  which  date 
their  history  back  to  the  institutions  of  the  Western 
Empire.  The  adage,  indeed,  expressed  l)y  a  Itoihaii 
jurisprudc.t,  that  it  required  three  to  make  a  college 
— Iri'f/acere  coUerfium  (.W  Diey.  16,  85) — .shows  a  jirat- 
tici',1  consciousness  of  the  most  effective  means  of 
atrenglhening  the  action  of  a  small  corporation,  in  an 
adjustment  by  wliich  equal  number.s  >vitli  the  chances 
of  balanced  divisions  are  to  bo  avoided,  and  that  num- 
ber is  selected  which  always  afTords  a  ninjority  of  two 
to  one. — K.  Vt.  Corpo/atioui  aro  stated  by  Livy  to 
have  been  of  very  high  antiquity  omoiig  the  liomans. 
They  were  introduced  into  other  countries  from  Italy. 
Tlipso  political  bodies  were  first  planned  by  Numa,  in 
orilcr  to  break  the  force  of  the  two  rivnl  factions  of 
Sabincs  and  Romans,  by  instituting  separate  societies 
of  every  manual  trade  and  profes.sion. — I'm  TAUtii. 

Corsair  (It.  curwrro).  A  term  used  In  the  south 
of  Kuropo  and  some  other  parts  for  a  pirate  or  hia  ship. 
The  corsairs  of  Harl)ary  wuro  commissioned  by  their 
princes  to  attack  the  merchant  ships  of  hostile  countries. 
Corvette,  a  sloup  of  wnr ;  according  to  some  au- 
thorities, an  advice-boat  with  fewer  than  twenty  guns. 
Cosmetic  (Kortftfu,  to  ailorn),  any  preparation  to 
render  the  skin  soft  and  wliiie,  or  to  beautify  and  im- 
prove the  complexion.  The  word  cosmetn-  among  the 
Romans  was  used  to  denote  a  class  f  slaves  w  hose 
business  it  was  to  dress  and  adorn  thi  ir  mistresses. — 
K.  H.  Preparations  for  improving  iM'aiity  wen-  known 
to  the  ancients,  and  some  authorities  refer  them  even 
to  mytlicdogy,  and  others  to  thi  Grecian  stage.  The 
Roman  lailies  painted  ;  and  those  of  Italy  excelled  in 
liciglilening  their  cbariiis  Hrtilliially,  by  juices  and 
colors,  and  by  perfumes.  Ro.ige  has  always  been  in 
disrepute  a'nong  the  virtuous  ami  well-onlered  women 
of  Knglaiid,  tliou;;h  sonu)  simple  rumifliin  aro  regariled 
as  innocent,  ami  nru  in  general  use. — ,\siiH.  The  fe- 
wiiles  of  France  and  (Jerniany  |iaint  more  highly  llinn 
most  other  nations. — Ukiiaiiiiniin.  In  (ireat  Hritnin 
a  stamp  was  laid  on  cosmetics,  perfumery,  ami  such 
i.iediciiies  as  really  or  suppositilinusly  beautify  the  skin 
or  pcrfiiino  the  person,  and  liio  vendors  were  obliged 
to  take  out  lici'iiscH,  Hi  Geo.  111.  ITHO, — IIaviin. 

Costa  Rica,  a  n^publie  of  Central  America,  bound- 
ed on  the  north  by  Nicaragua,  from  which  it  is  st-pa- 
rated  on  the  northeast  by  the  river  .San  Juan,  on  the 
east  and  north  by  the  Caribbean  8;a,  on  the  east  by 


New  (iranada,  from  which  :!  is  separated  by  the  river 
Chirigue  entering  the  CariblK'an  Sea,  anil  the  Cliiri<|ul 
entering  the  Pacific,  and  on  the  luuth  and  west  by  the 


Pacific ;  between  lat.  8°  and  11°  N.,  and  long.  81°  46' 
and  84°  40'  \V.  Area,  about  10,300  square  miles.  It 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  viz. :  San  Jose,  Cartago, 
Ilerodia,  Aliguda,  Guauaceutc,  and  Punta  Arenas,  and 
estimated  to  contain  1215,000  inliabitants,  of  whom  2J0u 
arc  Indians.  It  is  intersected  diagonnlly  by  the  pri- 
mary range  of  tho  i.-ithmus,  which  throws  off  numerous 
spurs  on  cither  side,  giving  to  tho  surface  a  continued 
alternation  of  abrupt  heights  and  sudden  depressions. 
Tlie  principal  range  has  several  lofty  eminences,  and 
also  several  volcanoes,  both  active  and  dormant,  in- 
cluding those  of  Orosi,  Votes,  and  Cartago ;  from  the 
summit  of  the  lust  of  which  both  tho  Pacific  and  the 
Atlantic  waters  aro  distinctly  visible.  Costa  Rica  con- 
tains some  exceedingly  rich  gold  mines;  hence  the  ori- 
gin of  its  name.  The  mines,  ho>vever,  aro  now  very 
little  wrought.  Silver  and  copper  al-so  exibt.  With 
tho  exception  of  the  sea-cousts,  the  climate  is  mild  and 
temperate,  v."veT  suljject  to  excessive  heats  or  colds, 
and  rarely  experiencing  any  other  vicissitudes  than 
those  from  tho  dry  to  the  rainy  scaso...  It  is  there- 
fore extremely  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes, 
and  cap,  -if  brinj,iug  to  maturity  most  of  tlio  plants 
peculia'  •  x.  tropics,  and  many  exotics.  The  soil  is 
remarkably  fertile,  cspecidly  the  valleys  and  the  tuhlc- 
lands.  The  productions  are  colfee,  cacao,  Indian  corn, 
tobacco,  sugar,  and  some  wheat.  The  horses  of  Costa 
Rica  are  of  an  iuferior  description,  but  the  mules  are 
much  esteemed ;  and  cattle,  sheep,  goats,  and  hogs  are 
reared  in  great  number,'',  and  of  excellent  quality. 
1  Among  the  principal  rivers  of  Costa  Rica  are  the 
I  Tempisque  and  (iiaiide,  falling  into  the  Bayof  xSicoya; 
the  t'cus  or  Macho,  which  afterward  takes  the  name 
'  of  Reventa.son,  and  falls  into  the  Caribbean  Sea;  iIk' 
I  Matina,  formed  by  the  rivers  Chirripo  and  Ba. Iiilla; 
;  tho  Escudo  de  Verugua,  diviiliiig  Central  from  South 
I  America;  the  Banana,  Tiribec,  and  Culabia,  all  fall- 
ing  into  the  Caribbean  Sea ;  tlie  Chrico  Moln  or  Cl'iiok- 
I  am  Aula,  falling  into  the  Bay  of  Cheriipii ;  the  Costa 
Rica  or  San  Carlos,  and  the  Sarupiipii,  into  the  San 
Juan.  Tho  Biya  is  a  canal,  believed  by  some  to  be 
natural,  and  by  others  to  have  been  cut  by  the  aborig- 
ines, commencing  al  the  port  jf  Moiu  oi  Salt  Creek, 
and  running  parallel  to  the  coast  as  far  as  Pearl  Kay 
Lag(K)n,  a  distance  of  \KQ  miles. 

Costtt  Rica  prodiucs,  in  large  .(Uantitiej,  nial.ogany, 
cedar,  Bra>:il,  and  various  other  kinds  of  timber.  On 
the  sea-coast  of  Nicoya  some  j)  arls  and  large  qiianti 
ties  of  niothcr-of-peaii  slulls  aio  fourd.  ColU'c,  how- 
ever, forms  the  nio.st  in.porlunt  product  of  the  ri';iiib'ic. 
Its  cnlliva..o'i,  though  I'niy  introduced  aboi't  the  year 
1H30,  has  increased  so  rapidly,  that  y(«»0  to  HKMi  "tons 
are  now  exported  aininally.  Tobacco,  which  is  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  is  a  government  monopoly,  ami  is  ex- 
ported ill  small  quantities.  Th'- other  exports  are  gold, 
sugar,  Brazil  wood  molber-of-pcarl,  ox  and  cow  biiles, 
horns,  etc.  Th:'  imports  consist  ehiefiy  of  niamifac- 
tured  goods.  Total  revenue  in  1852,  $101,11'';  cxjicii- 
diture  in  the  same  yi-ar,  #115,207. 

The  coiiimcr:'ial  relations  between  tho  I'nited  States 
and  Costa  Rica  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  .Inly  10, 
1H51,  and  liv  the  local  le(,'islation  of  tho  country.  The 
treaty  guarantees  reciprocal  freeilom  of  commerce,  and 
places  the  two  countries,  w  llh  rc«|)cct  to  each  otli<T,  on 
the  footing  of  tho  most  favored  nations. 

The  local  coiiimcrcini  legislation  of  Costa  Rica  was 
completely  riMnodeled  ttiid  nintcrlall.v  niodilieil  in  the 
year  \Mi.  The  decree  by  whic.i  this  was  efiected 
l)ears  dale  August  ill,  IH.M. 

Tho  1st  article  gianlj  liberty  of  commerce  to  tlic 
vessels  of  all  nations — specifying  certain  (h'SiTiptions 
of  merchandise  monopolized  by  the  g  vcrnnieDt,  and 
others  prohibited;  which  are  detailed  In  the  toritl' of 
Costa  RIea. 

Tho  2il  article  provides  that,  at  the  minor  ports,  tho 
export  of  prodactions  of  the  irountrj'  only  can  bo  jMir- 
mitted,  uni'er  proper  rcgiilattunR, 
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Art.  8.  At  the  inland  or  frontier  ports,  cnstom-houseg 
shall  be  established,  under  such  regulations  as  fho  gov- 
cnimeDt  may  deem  lit  to  aiiopt. 

Art.  4.  At  such  ports,  inland  and  export  coromcrco 
only  shall  be  allowed,  except  in  respect  of  such  mer' 
chandise  as  shall  be  monopolized  by  the  government 
or  prohibited. 

The  second  chapter  of  the  law  contains  a  specifica- 
tion of  free  goods,  together  with  a  list  of  prohilited 
articles ;  among  the  former  being  the  personal  effects 
of,  or  merchandise  exported  for  th«  'ise  of,  diplomatic 
jgcnts  or  their  suite,  but  not  those  of  consuls;  and  in 
the  latter  are  included  rum,  flre-arms,  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  can  be  imported  only  under  special  au- 
thority. The  monopolized  articles  are  tobacco  (In  leaf 
or  manufactured),  powder,  and  saltpetre;  which  can 
be  admitted  only  on  government  account. 

This  law  extends  to  sixteen  chapters;  and  such 
pa.'ts  as  apply  to  navigation  and  commerce  would  be 
translated  and  inserted  at  length,  were  it  not  under- 
stood to  have  been  materially  modified  by  a  recent  de- 
cree, of  which  n  summary  is  given,  wi;.ii  the  tariff  of 
Costa  Kicft. 

The  United  States  consul  at  San  Job4  (Costa  Rica) 
communicates  the  following  changes,  under  date  Octo- 
ber 3, 1855 : 

"  I  bavo  the  honor  to  tnclosa  herewith  copies  of  tlirce  de- 
crees inaeA  by  tbts  government,  numbered,  respectively,  1, 
i,  and  3.  Na  1,  dated  November  24,  1864,  is  merely  pro- 
roguing tbo  time  fixed  for  the  new  tariff  (a  copy  of  wbich  has 
been  tr.tnsniltted),  to  talic  effect  from  the  1st  of  December, 
I8W,  to  the  l»t  of  July,  ISftB.  No.  2,  of  the  same  date,  ro- 
qnlrcs,  krtlrlo  l3t,  previous  to  the  landing  of  merchandise,  in 
addition  to  the  manifest  heretofore  presented  by  the  masto. 
of  any  vessel  arriving  at  the  port  of  Punta  Arenas,  that  per- 
mlKiiin  to  disembark  be  obtained  from  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms, and  that  in  Ihe  document  soliciting  this  penpission  must 
be  cipressed  the  quality  (  origin  of  the  goods  Intended  to 
be  landed,  and  also  their  market  value  in  the  port.  Article  2 
requires,  pniviuiis  lo  the  clcc ranee  of  n  vessel  from  any  port 
of  the  republic,  the  puaentation  by  the  consignees  of  a  luan- 
ifeat  of  the  morchandlie  to  bo  exported,  and  its  value  in  the 


ivrt  of  shipment  Article  S,  01*  the  same,  lequbres,  in  cases 
where  »  part  only  of  a  cargo  has  been  Isuded,  that  the  con- 
signees, previous  to  a  clearance,  present  another  '  corrected 
manifest,'  specifying  the  quality  and  value  of  the  goods  that 
have  been  landed.  No.  3,  dated  July  U,  1865,  orders  that  all 
diiHUed  spirits  landed  in  ll.n  port  of  Putkta  Arenas  be  depos- 
ited i"  the  public  stores,  and  exacts  the  payment  of  four  cents 
per  p>  iind,  gross  weight,  upon  their  removal  from  bond.  No 
further  change!  have  been  made  In  the  commercial  system 
of  this  republic  within  the  time  specified." 

For  the  laH  fiftecr  years  the  country  has  been  rap- 
idly progressing,  owing  to  the  peaceable  and  industri- 
ous character  of  the  people,  and  the  moderate  course 
pursued  by  the  government.  Many  internal  improve- 
ments, princi^  ally  in  common  roads,  have  been  com- 
pleted ;  and  the  productions  of  the  coimtry  have  in- 
creased so  that  the  exports  now  amount  to  |l,000,000 
yearly,  while  fifteen  years  ago  they  amouiited  only  to 
about  9100,000.  In  the  same  time  the  population  has 
been  doubled,  and  may  now  (1856)  be  estimated  at 
180,000  inhabitants.  Some  few  emigrants,  principally 
Germans,  have  gone  into  the  country;  but  the  diffi- 
culties met  with  on  the  route  to  Codta  Kica  will  pre- 
vent much  immigration.  The  two  principal  ports  of 
Costa  Kica  are  I'unta  Arenas,  on  the  Gulf  of  Nicoya, 
and  Mattina,  op  the  Caribbean  Sea. 

Moneys. — The  money  of  account  is  the  peso,  or  dol- 
lar, valued  at  the  same  as  the  United  States  dollar ; 
b-.'t  some  ure  coined  of  base  metal,  which  are  worth 
only  76  cents.  At  Venezuela  and  Ecuador,  the  dollars 
nro  similar  to  those  of  New  Granada.  1  dollar=  8 
:i'alg  (100  cents);  1  real=  16  quartos  =  32  maravedi, 
also  12  granl Cor.  P.  J.  nf  T. 

The  values  of  imports  and  exports  between  the 
United  States  and  Costa  Kica  can  not  be  distinguished 
from  those  given  fbr  Central  America  generally.  The 
following  statement,  exhibiting  the  general  foreign 
navigation  and  trade  of  the  principal  port  of  the  re- 
public (Punta  Arenas),  furnishes  a  fair  average  annual 
statement.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  values  are 
given  from  ships'  registers,  or  invoices,  and  are,  conse- 
quently, considerably  below  the  market  values. 
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Costume.  Accounts  of  magnificent  attirb  refer  to 
very  remote  antiquity.  The  costume  of  the  Grecian 
and  Uomaii  ladies  was  comely  and  graceful.  The  wo- 
men of  <.'o8,  whoso  country  was  famous  for  the  silk- 
worm, wore  a  manufacture  of  cotton  and  silk  of  so 
IjeaiiUrul  and  delicate  a  texture,  and  their  garments, 
which  were  alwayH  while,  were  so  clear  and  thin  that 
tlieir  liudiea  could  be  seen  through  them. — Ov'i.  As 
relates  to  costume  worn  on  the  stage,  ^^Ksehylus  the 
Aiheuiaii  was,  it  is  said,  the  first  who  erected  a  regu- 
lar stage  fur  liis  actors,  and  ordered  their  dresses  to 
bo  suited  to  their  characters,  about  4illl  u.  v. — Parian 
MarliUt.  Excess  in  dress  was  restrained  by  a  law  in 
Knf^land,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I V.,  1465.  And  again 
In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  1674.— Stowk.  Sir  W^ter 
Raleigh,  we  are  told,  wore  a  white  satin-pinked  vest, 
cloM-slaevcil  to  the  wrist,  and  over  the  body  a  brown 
doublet  finely  flowered,  and  embroidered  with  pearls, 
ill  the  feather  of  bis  hat,  a  large  ruby  Md  pearl  drop 
Ek 


at  the  bottom  of  the  sprig,  in  place  of  a  button.  Ills 
breeches,  with  his  stockings  and  ribbon  garters,  Tringed 
at  the  end,  all  white ;  and  buff  shoes,  which  on  great 
court  days,  were  so  gorgeously  covered  with  precious 
stones  as  to  have  exceeded  the  value  of  jCfi600 ;  and 
lie  had  a  suit  of  armor  of  solid  silver,  with  sword  and 
belt  blazing  with  diamond*,  rubies,  and  pearls.  King 
•lamee's  favor'le,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  could  afford 
to  have  his  diamonds  tacked  so  loosely  on,  that  when 
ho  chose  to  shake  a  few  off  on  the  ground,  he  obtained 
all  the  fame  he  desired  from  the  pickcrs-up,  who  were 
generally  let  Jamet  de  la  Cour. — IIatdn. 

Cott,  or  Cot,  a  particular  sort  of  bed-frame,  aus- 
pondod  from  the  beams  of  a  ship,  between  decks,  for 
the  oillcers  to  sleep  in.  It  consists  of  a  large  piece  of 
canvas  lewed  into  the  form  of  a  chest,  alwut  six  feet 
long,  one  foot  deep,  and  three  feet  wide,  and  Is  extend- 
ed by  a  square  wooden  frame  with  a  canvas  bottom,  and 
used  principally  In  tha  ward-room  of  a  maa-of-war. 
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Cotton.  This  article  will  ba  considered  under  the 
general  heads  of  I.  Species  and  PJaces  of  Production, 
n.  Cotton  Olimat** :  1.  Of  the  World  ;  2.  Of  the 
United  States;  8.  Nile;  4.  Algeria;  6.  Africa;  6.  The 
Mediterranean;  7.  British  India.  III.  Cotton  Trade 
of  the  United  SUUs:  1.  History;  2.  Sutistics.  IV. 
Cotton  Trade  of  the  United  States  with  1.  Ureat  Brit- 
ain ;  2.  France ;  3.  Spain ;  4.  Hansa  Towns ;  6.  Bel- 
gium ;  (i.  Sardinia  ;  7.  Switterland  ;  8.  Knssia ;  9. 
Sweden;  10.  Portugal;  11.  Brazil;  12.  Egypt;  13. 
Mexico.     V.  Capacity  of  the  Cotton  Bale. 

CuTTON  MAMUFACTUKK8  Will  be  treated  under  its 
proper  bead. 

I.  Si'Ki'iKS  ANi>  Flacks  or  FBODUcrioif  op  Cot- 
ton.— Cotton  (Goujipium)  is  a  vegetable  down  of  ex- 
quisite softness,  with  beautifully  line  fibres,  and  is  an 
indigenous  product  of  all  intertropical  regions.  Lin- 
naeus subdivided  the  cuttou  plant  into  (ive  species : 
1.  (lOMjr^iunt  herbaceum;  2.  6'.  arboreum;  3.  U.  hiriu- 
tum;  4.  0,  religlotumt  5.  O.  Iiarbadtn$t. 

Other  authorities  have  enumerated  as  many  as  ten 
species,  but  for  all  practical  purposes  the  division  into 
three  classes  will  l>e  sutlicicntly  minute.  Tlie  varieties 
are  exceedingly  numerous ;  yet  of  those  most  widely 
dilTiiscd,  herbaceouM  cotton,  $hrub  cotton,  and  tn»  cot- 
ton need  only  be  especially  referred  to.  The  most  use- 
ful cotton  is  the  herbaceous,  which  is  an  annual  pUnt, 
chiefly  cultivated  in  the  United  States  and  in  the  1-^t 
Indies.  It  grows  from  two  to  live  feet  in  hciglit,  is 
rich  in  foliage,  and  its  fibrous  fruit  is  preceded  by  flow- 
ers, of  white  or  pale  yellow  color,  like  those  of  the  con- 
volvulus. As  the  flowers  fade,  a  poil,  or  capsule  is 
formed  of  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  containing  tin- 
fibres  of  cotton,  and  as  the  pod  ripens  it  expands,  and 
the  snow-white  fibres  bur.it  forth  ready  to  be  gathered. 
1.  The  Uerbaceout  Cotton. — Tiiis  plant  grows  to  the 
height  of  eighteen  to  twenty-four  inches,  with  leaves 
of  dark  green,  blue-veined,  and  fivo-lol>od.  Tiio  flower 
is  a  pale  yellow,  oii'  pistil,  five  petals  or  leaves,  purple- 
spotted  at  the  bottom.  On  the  falling  of  the  flower  a 
pod  iif  triangular  shape  and  triple  shell  is  developed. 
The  pod,  in  course  of  ripening,  bursts,  discloses  a  snow- 
white  or  yellowish  ball  of  down,  in  three  locks,  inclos- 
ing an<l  tightly-adhering  to  the  seeds,  which  resemble 
those  of  the  grape,  though  of  several  times  the  si/.o. 
The  seed  is  planted  in  spring,  and  the  cotton  gatheri'd 
at  fall.  The  rows  in  the  fields  are  five  or  six  fc<>t  apart ; 
the  distance  of  the  holes,  in  which  several  seeds  arc  <le- 
(losited,  is  about  eighteen  inches.  Much  cars  in  weed- 
ing, thinning,  and  pruning,  is  required  dnring  the 
process  of  culture.  Tliis  is  the  course  pursued  in  flic 
United  States,  which  has  th<-  :>'lvaMtago  over  that  pur- 
sued in  India,  by  pitxlucing  cotton  vastly  mon>  val- 
uable. A  field  of  cotton  at  ilie  gat.iering,  says  Mr. 
Haines,  when  thi  globes  of  snowy  wool  arc  si«n  among 
the  glossy  dark  leaves,  is  singularly  lieautiful;  ar.d  in 
the  hottest  countries,  where  the  yellow  blossom  or  flow- 
<'r  and  the  ripened  fruit  are  seen  at  the  same  time,  tliu 
lieauty  of  llie  plantation  is,  <if  course,  still  more  remark- 
able. The  berbaceotts  cotton  is  grown  to  the  greatest 
extant,  and  said  to  \m  cultivated  in  nearly  «vory  coun- 
try congenial  to  the  go«sypium,existing«ven  at  Alet>- 
|io,  in  l'p|>er  Kgypt,  Arabia,  and  .Senegal. 

2.  Tht  Hirmliim,  or  Shrub  Cotttn. — 1 1  is  said  to  grow 
ttherevrr  the  herliareous  is  found,  ami  to  vary  accord- 
ing  to  climate,  being  biennial  or  triennial  In  the  West 
ln<liej,  lasting  from  six  to  ten  years  in  India  atid  Kgypt, 
|>urennial  in  the  hottest  climates,  and  in  the  mildest 
cotton  regions  an  annual.  The  shrub  njttan  is  likiieil 
III  a  currant  bush,  ami  is  of  several  varieties.  The  Air- 
*u<vin,  a  low  shrub  nln<i.dy  mentioned,  the  InHicvm,  at- 
t»ining  ten  or  twelve  feet;  the  rit\fulium,  uf  the  south 
"t  Francn  and  .Soutli  America;  the  rrHgioKim,  of  Suri- 
nam and  India;  the  J^i/i/^i/iiimof  the  West  Indies;  the 
/IttrbaJfntt  of  liarl>adiM!s;  and  the  i'lmrum.  The  pod 
of  the  shrub  cutlun  ditli-rs  from  .hat  of  the  herb  in  Ih'. 
log  egg^iiapwl.     Tha  Uuiana  and  ilrasil  cutlun  is  of 


this  kind,  and  is  said  to  yield,  in  the  hottest  countries, 
two  crops  a  year. 

8.  77(8  Arb'jretcent,  or  Tree  Cotton. — This  remark- 
able plant  is  of  Indian,  Chi  'so,  Egyptian,  and  Amer- 
ican growth.  The  height  ui  the  tree  varies  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  feet  Marco  Polo  describes  the  tree  at  Uuz- 
crat  six  yards  high,  and  bearing  fruit  for  twenty  years. 
There  is  a  tree  described  in  South  America,  Indian 
Isles,  West  Indies,  and  on  the  Guinea  coast,  of  a  hun- 
dred feet  high,  bearing  a  silky  cotton,  only  useful  for 
making  quilting  and  l)eds.  The  Justly-celebrated 
American  tta-itland  otton  is  derived  from  the  arbore. 
urn.  Its  fibre  is  long,  strong,  silky,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge.  The  seed  is  black  and  of  Persian  origin,  though 
originally  introduced  into  this  country  from  the  Baha- 
ma Islands,  where  it  hod  been  introduced  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  from  Anguilla,  an  island  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
This  cotton  was  raised  first  in  Georgia  in  1786,  and  tlio 
first  bag  exported  by  Alexander  Bissel,  of  St.  Simon's 
Island,  twn  years  alter.  The  section  of  country  capa- 
ble of  producing  this  staple  is  very  limited,  being  cuu. 
find  to  the  low  sandy  islandc  along  the  coast  of  South 
Carolina  and  Georgia,  from  Charleston  to  Savauiiah. 
The  quantity  grown  in  180&  and  in  1832  was  precisely 
the  same. 

In  the  United  S*itC8  the  seed  of  the  herbaceous  cot- 
ton is  sown  gcncr.  ily  in  the  months  of  March  ami 
April,  and  its  marketable  fruit  is  usually  gathered 
in  the  period  commencing  with  August  and  terminat- 
ing with  the  year.  Boweds  and  Orleans  cottons  con- 
stitute the  great  pro<luctions  of  the  United  States,  and 
are  recognized  in  the  English  and  European  markets 
us  "  AmcricAU  cullon."  These  cottons  are  chiefly  cul- 
tivated in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  the  ficUU 
of  its  growth  now  extending  to  Texas.  'I'ho  cultiva- 
tion of  cotton  ill  the  United  States  is  most  acicntiflcnlly 
and  industriously  pursued,  and  is  attended  with  highly 
profitable  results,  the  value  of  the  crop  being  litllc  less 
than  |l,'')a,000,()00.  It  is  expected  that  in  18,')G  tho  en- 
tire '.rop  will  amount  to  U^  millions  uf  bags,  uf  more 
than  100  lbs.  each.  Hut  the  skill  of  the  American 
planter  has  been  must  conspicuous  in  tho  producliun 
of  fine  sea-island  cotton.  Tho  seed  of  this  cotton,  which 
is  also  an  annual  and  herbaceous  plant,  was  ulitaiiml 
in  178ti,  in  the  lluhama  Islands,  where  it  had  lieeu  in- 
troduced from  the  West  Indies,  and  was  first  cullivultj 
in  Georgia.  Tho  small  islands  which  extend  olonij  tho 
American  <-oast  from  Charleston  to  Savannah  were 
found,  from  their  sandy  soil  and  contiguity  to  the  sea, 
to  bo  aiimirably  adapted  to  tho  product' jn  of  exqui- 
sitely fine,  long,  and  strong-stapled  cotton.  This  cotton 
soon  anpiired  great  and  deserved  celebrity.  A  great 
demand  arose  fur  il;  but  from  tho  limited  extent  of 
the  islands  tijion  which  it  can  Ihj  grown,  and  tho  ex- 
peiv<o  attending  its  cuUivutiuu,  it  run  only  bo  i,u|i|jlicd 
at  a  comparatively  high  pric.  llcnee  the  prodiictiuu 
nf  this  cotton  was  net  susceptible  of  indefinite  cMenMun 
like  the  shorter-stapled  cottons  uf  the  I'nitcd  States; 
ami  from  the  lieginning  to  tho  middle  of  the  present 
i-entury  the  total  yearly  amount  of  tho  crop  has  not 
greatly  varied,  thn  annual  yield  averaging  alwut  ton 
ndllions  of  pounils  weight.  Kmni  tho  cin'uuiKtnnei'  of 
tho  siH'd of  fbis'i'ottou  having  been  first  introdueod  into 
(■eorgia,  it  was  coi  siquontly  calleil  Georgia  I'otlon, 
though  Its  cultivation  hud  only  ))eun  successful  upon 
the  sea-coast  uf  that  state.  Its  celebrity,  huwovcr, 
caused  It  to  lie  planted  upon  tboiiigbl.i  sof  tienrKis, 
where  it  was  found  to  degenerate ;  but  sull  the  ipislity, 
IhOMgh  shortened  in  staple,  was  founil  to  bo  of  a  desir- 
able class,  and  it  aoouired  tho  name  uf  upluuds,  or 
l«we<l  (iein'gia  cotton,  while  tho  same  seed  yielded  tho 
famed  sea-Island  cotton.  Here  it  may  Iw  i.i^served  lliat 
a  humid  atmus|iliero  and  a  sandy  soil  seem  most  eon- 
ducive  to  lliu  prudnelion  of  go<Ki  ,iseful  cotton  ;  but  for 
the  growth  of  very  linn  and  long  stapled  uiittun  an  im- 
pregnation of  salt,  ImiiIi  in  the  soil  and  in  the  air,  ap- 
pears to  be  indispvnsablf. 
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Without  the  energy  of  the  American  planter,  it  ii 
ilifiicult  to  conccivo  the  possibility  of  the  cotton  trade 
of  Kiigland  anO  of  the  world  attaining  the  extent  aiid 
importance  which  it  now  poasesses.  As  the  colonies 
of  GrRSt  Britain — the  West  Indies  in  particular — pos- 
sessed all  the  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate 
for  producing  cotton  to  on  extent  much  Iioj-ond  the 
probable  consumption  of  the  United  Kingdom,  it  might 
reasonably  have  been  inferred  that  the  colonial  inter- 
ests alone  would  ha  .;  stimulated  the  cultivation  and 
production  of  cotton  t  supply  the  certain  and  increas- 
ing homo  demands  ot  the  constantly-enlarging  manu- 
factories. Whether  the  fatality  of  protection  to  the 
Enalit'h  colonies,  maladministration  of  colonial  affairs, 
or  8uj>iDcness  on  the  part  of  the  co'jnista  themselves, 
produced  the  indillercnco  which  caused  an  article  of 
increasing  importance  like  cotton  to  b::  neglected  when 
remunerative  marliets  were  o|)ening  for  indefinite  sup- 
plies of  it,  may  be  wisely  inquired  into,  not  to  remedy 
tlic  [lust,  but  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  how  far  a 
new  and  profitable  direction  may  be  given  for  the  fu- 
ture tu  colonial  labors  and  cfl'orts ;  for  the  stigma  will 
remain,  that  while  arts  and  inventions  were  being  de- 
veloped at  home,  which  became  the  sources  of  great 
national  wealth,  tlio  cultivation  of  the  material  on 
whlcli  to  exercise  the  skill  and  labor  of  her  working- 
clussi's  hud  to  bo  sought  and  obtained  from  a  foreign 
source. 

In  tlie  British  East  Indies  the  cultivation  and  man- 
ufscturo  of  cotton  have  certainly  existed  longer  than 
in  any  other  country.  For  live  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era,  oottoii.  was  largely  used  in  tlio  domestic 
manufactures  of  India,  and  the  clothing  of  the  Hindoos 
then  cunsistiHl  chiedy  of  garments  made  from  that  veg- 
ctiblo  product.  Earliest  in  possession  of  the  herba- 
n'Oiis  cotton  ])lant,  tho  natives  of  India  were  cnalded 
to  manipulate  its  fibres,  and  to  '':>iabU8h  a  cotton-ntan- 
iifucturing  industry  wliii'h  has  remained  alujost  un- 
ihdii^ed  tu  tliu  present  time.  More  tlian  two  thousand 
vcars  before  Europe  or  England  conceived  tho  idea  of 
applying  modern  industry  to  tho  manufacture  of  cot- 
tun,  India  had  matured  a  system  of  hand-spinniug, 
weaving,  and  dyeing,  which,  during  that  vast  jieriod 
of  time,  received  no  recorded  im)>rovcment.  With  a 
|ilant  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  a  i)Coplu  remarkablo 
for  intelligence  when  Europe  was  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism, it  i»  wonderful  that  no  approximation  was  made 
to  the  iue<  banical  manufacturing  operations  uf  modern 
times,  anil  still  more  atran)^-o  that  the  agricultural  pro- 
iluctiou  of  cotton  should  not  within  that  period  have 
l«en  im|iroved  and  considerably  enlarged.  'Ilia  cotton 
vf  imila,  during  its  known  existence,  can  only  lie  rc- 
^inioil  as  a  material  for  manufacluro  greatly  inferior 
•u  tho  like  productions  of  other  comitrics.  India  un- 
i|ueslionably  possesses  soil,  climate,  and  all  the  rei|ni- 
sile  elements  from  naturu  for  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
(0  uu  almost  boundless  extent,  and  of  n  quality  which 
iiiiKht  lie  must  useful  and  acceptable  in  the  mnuufue- 
rjres  of  Europe,  and  even  of  America.  During  a  series 
ilyears  the  weight  of  cotton  grown  in  the  East  Indies 
jnil  consumed  in  (Ireitt  Britain  may  have  been  one. 
tenth  of  thii  whole,  wbilo  tho  value  can  not  bu  rslima- 
iL'il  It  mure  than  one-twentieth  of  the  total  cost  of 
l.ome-consinued  raw  cotton.  The  British  West  Indies 
-upply  only  small  portions  of  the  cotton  rcciuired  by 
llie  manufacturers  of  the  I'niled  Kingdom,  lliuiigh  tho 
<iualily  of  tho  cotton  there  produced  is  excellent;  and 
imuiil  lie  very  largidy  bought  nnil  consumed  if  it  were 
UrKi'lr  supplied,  Eur  a  cunsiderable  time  the  British 
(iilonics  liavu  not  supplied  more  than  one-twentieth 
part  of  the  Uritish  consumption  of  rotton,  and  yet  in 
the  pusscssiun  uf  Cireat  Britain  there  exists  a  greater 
( xtent  of  land  suited  to  thu  growth  of  cotton  than  in 
any  other  tlomlnion.  At  I'ort  Natal  cotton  of  excellent 
<|UBlity  might  Ite  grown  to  any  reasonable  extent ;  and 
ill  AuHlrslin,  cutton  equal  to  the  finest  of  tho  tine  might 
lie  jiroiliiccd  to  an  almost  indefinite  amount. 


Tho  most  remarkablo  fact  is,  that  although  cotton 
was  cultivated  in  gardens  from  remote  antiquitj'  in - 
China,  yet  this  ingenious  people  never  turned  it  into 
any  account  until  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  at- 
which  time  its  manufacture  among  them  began. 

The  following  passages  from  the  narratives  of  those 
who  have  visited  India,  are  repiete  with  interesting  in- 
formation on  the  subject  before  us.  Marco  Polo  found 
cotton  in  Guzerat  in  lar^e  quantities,  taken  from  a  tree 
about  six  yards  hi|:h,  and  bearing  for  twenty  years. 
The  cotton  from  a  tree  of  this  age  is  adapted  only  to 
quilting,  but  that  taken  from  trees  of  twelve  years  is 
suitable  for  muslins  ana  other  manufactures  of  extraor- 
dinary fineness.  Sir  Joha  Mandeville,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  later  by  fifty  years  than  Polo,  says,  that  in 
many  plstcris  the  sa^  .  of  the  cotton  in  India  which  we' 
call  tree  woo!,  is  r  ^  overy  year,  and  there  spring  up 
from  it  copses  c       v  shrubs  on  which  the  wool  grows. 

A  luxuriant  fic>d,  says  another,  exhibiting  at  the 
same  time  (he  expanding  blossom,  thn  bursting  capi<' 
sule,  and  the  snowy  flakes  ol  ripe  cotton,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  objects  in  the  agriculture  of  Hindostan. 
Malto  Brun  is  c(|uall}'  instructive  on  the  point :  "  The 
cotton  tree  grows  on  all  the  Indian  mountains,  but  its 
produce  is  coarse  in  quality ;  the  herbaceous  cotton 
prospers  chiefly  in  Bengal  and  on  the  Coromandel 
Coast,  and  tliere  tho  best  cotton  goods  are  manufac- 
turcd.  Next  to  these  two  provinces,  Madiire,  Mara- 
war,  Pcscaria,  and  the  coast  of  Blalabar  produce  the 
finest  cotton.  The  plant  is  cultivated  in  every  part  of 
India ;  the  finest  grows  in  tho  light,  rocky  soil  of  Gnx- 
crat,  Bengal,  Oudc,  and  Agra.  The  cultivation  of  this 
plant  is  \ery  lucrative,  an  acre  prududng  about  nine 
quintals  of  ootton  annually." 

Brazil  is  an  extensive  cotton-growing  country,  and 
sends  steady  supplies  of  it  to  tho  European  markets. 
The  quality  of  its  cotton  is  every  where  hi.ijhly  esteemed. 
Persia,  8]iain,  Italy,  Malta,  and  tho  adjacent  countries, 
are  all  capable  of  producing  excellent  cotton ;  but  in 
Africa  there  are  probably  greater  undeveloped  resources 
for  the  cultivation  of  cotton  than  can  be  found  in  any 
other  portion  of  the  globe.  The  example  of  Egypt  is 
Ih  great  lesson  for  the  governors  of  those  countries 
who»o  agricultural  resources  remain  undeveloped.  In 
IM'Jl,  Meheniet  Ali  conceived  tho  possibility  of  efl"ect- 
ually  cultivating  cotton,  and  succeeded.  From  that 
year  to  the  present  time  largo  supplies  of  that  useful 
and  now  indispensable  raw  material  have  been  ob- 
tained from  Egypt,  to  the  great  convenience  of  the 
British  manufacturer,  who  has  found  the  quality  sec- 
ond only  tu  tho  sea-island  ootton  of  tho  United  states. 

Tho  herbaet'ous  cotton  plant  unquestionably  exhib- 
its all  the  dcsirablo  qualities  of  cotton  applicable  to 
nmnufactures,  as  proved  by  tho  productions  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  East  Indies.  The  cottons 
prmluced  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  and  in  iCgypt, 
uro  from  the  shrub;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  older 
the  plant  the  coarser  become  the  fibres.  Tree  cotton, 
UH  a  marketable  product,  h  almost  unknown ;  but  in 
Borneo,  and  in  many  other  tropical  regions,  tlio  plant 
on  which  it  grows  is  frund  flourishing  in  a  wild  state. 
To  insuro  economy  <if  culture,  and  of  gathering  the  cot- 
ton as  it  opens  and  ripens,  it  is  evident  that  the  plant 
and  tho  shrub  are  mo.st  accessible,  and  that  the  tree 

'<n  not  always  bo  cither  safely  or  conveniently  climbet'i 
to  obtain  its  downy  fruit. 

In  (Jentral  Africa,  cotton  has  also  been  a  staple 
growth  since  tho  date  of  our  earliest  records.  It  is 
mentioned  by  travcli  rs  as  abundant  on  tho  banks  of 
the  Senegal,  the  Gambia,  and  tho  Niger,  at  Timbnctoo, 
Sierra  Eeoiie,  the  ("npo  do  Verd  Islands,  on  the  coart 
uf  Guinea,  ond  in  Abyssinia,  In  hot  climates,  also, 
says  an  authority,  the  cotton  plant  grows  so  aliundant- 
ly,  that  this  in  the  cheapest  material  of  which  cloth  can 
be  made.  With  such  recummendations,  It  can  not  fnil 
to  cuntiniie  the  staple  and  universal  mannfacturo  of 
AlVlea. 
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In  modem  times,  no  material  on  which  the  indiutry 
of  nibnkiod  is  exerted  can  be  coiiipared  with  the  vast 
imporUnoe  of  that  ben ofioent  gift  of  Providence,  cot- 
ton. Millions  of  our  fellow-creatures  depend  upon  its 
cultivation  and  manipulation  for  support.  Capitalists 
embark  in  its  production  and  manufacture,  as  also  in 
its  trading  and  mercantile  distribution.  National  re- 
sources are  enlarged  and  beneAted  by  it ;  and  to  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  it  has  proved  a  fountain 
of  wealth,  Crom  which  streams  of  prosperity  have  flowed 
from  the  time  of  its  first  introduction  as  an  agent  of  la- 
bor and  traffic  to  the  present  moment. 

The  upland  cotton  is  a  different  species  from  the  sea- 
island,  and  is  separated  with  such  difficulty  from  the 
seed,  that  the  expense  of  cleaning  the  wool  must  have 
put  a  stop  to  its  further  coltivation,  had  not  a  roa- 
.  chine,  by  which  the  o,u  ration  of  cleaning  is  easily  and 
successfully  accomplished,  been  invented.  This  ma- 
chine was  invented  in  171)5  by  Mr.  Eli  Whitney  of 
Massachusetts.  There  are  two  qualities  of  tlio  cot- 
ton—  the  one  termed  Upland  Georgia,  grown  in  the 
states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina ;  and  the  othur, 
of  superior  qualitj-,  raised  upon  the  banks  of  the  tiis- 
sissippi,  and  distinguished  in  the  market  by  the  name 
of  New  Orleans  cotton.  A  strong  prejudice  existed 
for  some  time  against  the  upland  wool,  which  was 
thought  to  be  of  inferior  quality,  and  not  to  take  a 
good  color  in  dyeing;  but  being  found  suitable  to  dif- 
ferent coarse  fabrics,  its  cultivation  was  so  rapidly  ex- 
tendett,  that  iu  1807,  &6,018,44S  lbs.  of  U|>land  cotton 
were  exported  from  the  United  States. 

The  cotton  of  the  finest  quality  ever  brought  to  the 
English  market,  or  probably  ever  grown,  was  that  for- 
merly mentioned  as  having  been  raised  in  Iho  island 
of  Tol'.go,  between  the  y^ars  178i>  and  1792,  upon  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Kobley.  That  gentleman  carried  the  cul- 
tivation of  this  article  to  some  extent ;  but  the  price 
of  cotton  falling  very  low,  and  the  cultivation  of  sugar 
becoming  extremely  prolitable  in  consequence  of  tlie 
destruction  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Frciirh  isl- 
ands, he  was  induced  Co  convert  his  oo'ton  grounds  into 
a  sugar  plantation.  The  prmluciion  ot  cotfcn  of  this 
very  fine  description  has  hardly  ever  bocn  attcnipteil 
by  any  other  person,  although  it  is  believed  tliat  the 
price  it  would  yield  would  amply  re|iay  its  expense. 

Until  about  the  year  181i>,  it  was  thought  that  the 
cotton  wool  of  India,  from  the  shortness  cf  its  staple, 
could  not  be  spun  with  advantage  upon  machinery; 
and,  in  consequence,  the  greater  part  of  the  Indian  coS 
iU>n  was  spun  upon  the  common  jecny,  and  used  i  weft 
for  the  coarsest  calicoes.  It  was  discovered,  hovcver, 
that  by  mixing  it  with  the  longer  stapled  f  jIs  of  other 
countries,  it  mighi.  bo  brought  into  a  state  (it  fur  thi 
mule  and  spinning  frames. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Naples,  in  answer  to 
the  cotton  circular  issued  by  tlie  Coinmibsiuner  of  I'at- 
cnLr,  says:  "The  cotton  cultivated  in  the  plains  near 
Costclamari,  Angri,  Scafata,  and  Nocura,  is  similar  to 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  plant  is  small  and  an- 
nual, and  is  cultivated  with  so  much  advantage  that 
various  projects  by  companies  have  lieen  started  to 
give  extension  to  its  cultivation ;  but  without  being 
carried  into  execution.  It  has  licen  cultivated  fur 
more  tlian  ten  years.  Before  the  Kninnh  occupation 
there  was  a  very  limited  quanliiy,  but  during  the  llcr- 
lin  and  Milan  decrees  of  Napulcon,  the  cultivation  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  the  price  reached  a  dollar  a 
pound,  though  It  had  to  Iw  sent  by  land  lo  lA)mbar(ly, 
Switzerland,  and  France.  The  quantity  has  since  de- 
creased. I  have  nut  l>een  able  to  learn  whether  the 
French  introduced  see<l,  or  soneil  such  as  they  found 
here ;  but  the  cotton  fibre  has  nut  deteriorated  either 
as  to  length,  strength,  or  uniformity.  On  the  contra- 
ry, the  quality  bos  improved. 

"Altout  two  millloni  of  pounds  are  produced  here. 
In  Hlcily,  to  the  south  uf  thu  island,  the  cultivation  is 
greater  than  in  .Naples.     In  past  times,  small  quanti- 


ties of  cotton  were  shipped  to  Marseilles,  but  since 
manufactures  have  increased  here,  it  is  ail  cauaumcd 
in  the  country.  The  most  extensive  manufacturers 
(Vonwiller  &  Co.)  import  annually  from  the  United 
States  two  cargoes  of  cotton,  of  moderate  size,  besides 
quantities  indirectly.  Much  twist  is  imported  from 
England.  Manufactures  are  improving,  but  are  still 
far  from  reaching  such  perfection  as  to  oflier  any  induce- 
ment to  export  them. 

"  The  price  of  ginned  cotton  is  about  14  to  15  cents 
per  ]wund.  The  cultivation  is  protected  by  a  duty  of 
1^  per  cantar  of  li)C  lbs.  English  if  introduced  direct 
from  the  United  States,  and  #16  if  indirect.  It  ii 
ginned  by  the  ordinary  roller  and  by  hand,  as  well  as 
by  the  saw-gin ;  and  100  lbs  of  unginncd  will  vi^iij 
about  one-third  clear  cotton.  It  is  packed  with  hands 
and  feet,  and  is  not  exported,  nor  is  there  any  fixed 
nunilier  of  pounds  to  the  bale.  The  cost  of  producing 
one  pound  of  cotton  fibre,  well  ginned,  is  from  10  to  12 
cents. 

"  An  aero  of  ground  will  produce  about  COO  lbs.  of 
unginned  cotton.  The  value  of  an  acre  of  cotton  hmd 
is  (I450,  and  the  rest  is  $20  to  f  25  per  annum ;  but  a  ou 
must  take  into  consideration  the  annual  land  tax  of 
from  one-liftli  to  one-fourth  of  the  rent,  which  must  be 
paid  by  the  owner  of  the  land  every  two  months  in 
equal  rates. 

"  If  any  causes  operate  injuriously  lo  the  cotton 
crop,  they  are  lo  be  ascribed  more  to  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  inhabitants  than  to  any  thing  else.  The 
relations  generally  between  the  landowner  and  tho 
cultivator  ■  re  not  of  the  Iwst  kind,  the  bad  faith  of 
the  latter  being  characteristic,  while  the  owner  barely 
Ivavea  him  enough  to  miserably  subsist  on.  In  suinc 
seasons,  too,  worms  do  injur>'  to  the  plants,  as  well  as 
fogs  and  mists  in  July  and  August." 

U.  CoTTOX  C1.IMATKS.  1.  The  Cotton  lUslriiti  of 
the  tllobe  consiilrreil  irilh  reference  to  their  Climnle.i,— 
On  inquiring  into  the  climate  best  suited  to  tlic  eulti- 
vatioii  of  cotton,  we  must  remember  that  wo  liuve  to 
pay  attention,  not  only  to  the  air,  but  also  tu  tht^  va- 
por. These  may  be  considered  in  some  respects  as 
tfonning  two  distinct  atmospheres ;  the  one  uniform  in 
quantity,  and  in  the  proportion  of  its  ingredients,  but 
cvervarying  in  temperature ;  while  the  vapor  varies 
not  only  in  this  respect,  but  in  tho  quantity  in  which 
k  is  present,  and  olso  in  its  point  of  deposition,  when 
alone  it  iiecomes  perceptible  as  moisture. 

Cotton  is  c'lltivatcd  in  «o  many  countries,  that  \ro 
I  can  not  but  expert  it  to  l>e  capable  of  flourishing  in 
,  conslderab'o  diversities  of  climate.  Thus,  tho  rich  al- 
I  luvi.nl  ands  of  the  Mississippi  differ  nut  only  in  soil, 
'  but  a'jo  in  tenit)erature  an>l  dryness,  from  tho  sandy 
'  fields  cf  Georgia.  In  dryness,  both  muHt  dlAcr  from 
tho  uiiiforniity  of  nuilsture  which  prevails  in  the  Isl- 
ands A'lieru  e?a-island  cotton  is  produced.  Sume  ^ruws 
naturally  iu  the  t^anner  parts  of  Mexico,  as  well  as  in 
(ho  countries  situated  along  tho  east  of  the  Andes ;  and 
much  is  cultivated  in  tho  moist  parts  uf  Guiana  and 
llraiil.  liuniltuldt  has  seen  it  at  i)00  feet  of  elevation 
in  tho  equatorial  Andes,  and  at  6500  feet  in  Mexico. 
Hut  here  dilTerrnt  s|>ecies  may,  |>erhaps,  bo  included, 
as  we  know  tiiat  which  yields  Vernainbuoo  cotton  is 
cultivated  in  many  parts  uf  .South  America.  In  tho 
Old  World,  we  find  cotton  growing  in  the  interior. 
Iwtb  of  Africa  and  of  India,  whore  there  must  be  con- 
sidcrabln  dryness  of  climate.  It  is  cultivated  with 
•uniu  success  in  Egypt,  and  also,  of  late,  In  Algeria, 
and  near  I'ort  Natal,  in  South  Africa;  but,  in  the  two 
former,  only  by  thu  aid  of  artificial  irrigatioR.  It  is 
produced  in  various  Islanils  of  tho  Indian  Ocean,  in 
many  parts  of  China,  and  in  almost  every  ptrt  of 
continental  India.  Thence  It  n^ay  be  said  to  extend 
into  I'ersia,  Asia  Minor,  and  tu  tho  southern  part>  -f 
KurD|ie,  including  the  islands  uf  tho  Mednvrrancon, 
whence  the  English  mannfaoturen  received  their  ear- 
liest supplies  of  cotton. 
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Within  these  limits,  extending  from  the  equator  to 
forty  dagroes  of  latitude,  we  know  that  there  are  con- 
siderable diversities  of  climate ;  but  the  heat  of  sum- 
,ner  in  many  of  these  localities,  does  not  differ  so  much 
us  might  be  expected  from  their  latitudes.  The  tem- 
perature of  tropical  regions  is  known  to  bo  modified  by 
Ib'j  amount  of  moisture,  while  that  of  the  interior  of 
continents,  even  in  high  latitudes,  is  increased  by  the 
greater  clearness  of  sky,  which  is  dependent  on  the 
conipaiotive  absence  of  moisture.  This  cause  tends  to 
increase  even  the  cold  of  winter,  from  the  more  free 
radiation  which  takes  place  at  night  in  a  cloudless  at- 
niosphcrc.  Humboldt  has  remarked  that  Gouypium 
Haibmiente,  hinuium,  and  retiffiotum,  have  each  their 
fjvoritu  climate,  from  0°  to  84°  of  latitude,  whoro  tho 
incnn  annual  temperature  is  from  82°  to  88°  Fahren- 
),cit  liut  that  G.  Herbace.um  is  successfully  cultivated 
in  the  temperate  *one,  where,  witli  a  me.in  summer 
Ittst  of  73°  to  75°,  the  mean  of  winter  is  not  less  tlmu 
46=  or  48°. 

Ijiit,  in  taking  a  general  survey  of  the  localities 
where  cotton  is  chiefly  cultivated,  we  should  observe 
that  nisn.v  of  them  are  in  islands,  and  others  in  tho 
vii'inity  of  the  sea.  This  is  certaiiily  tho  case  with  thu 
districts  where  the  finest  cottons  are  produced,  and  tho 
lar''e8t  returns  to  tho  aero  obtained.  It  has  frequent- 
ly been  stated  that  tho  beneficial  effects  of  such  locali- 
ties are  cliicfly  duo  to  tho  presence  of  salt  in  tho  soil, 
or  to  its  being  carried  up  in  the  spray,  wliich  is  trans- 
nortc'i  l>y  winds  into  the  interior.  Koster,  in  his 
•'Travels  in  Brazil,"  states,  on  the  contrary,  that  "tho 
ilistricts  which  aro  universally  allowed  to  be  tho  best 
ad«pte<l  for  the  growtli  of  cotton,  arc  far  removed  from 
the  sea-coast,  arid,  and  oftentimes  very  scantily  sup- 
plied with  water ;  also,  that  tho  opinion  is  very  (gene- 
ral lliat  the  cotton  plant  will  not  thrive  in  tlie  nuigh- 
krhnod  of  tho  coast,  and  also  that  plantations  were 
yearly  receding  farther  into  the  interior,  tho  soil  pre- 
ferred tieing  a  deep-red  earth,  which  Iwconics  extreme- 
ly hard  after  a  long  inter\'al  witliout  rain."  Some- 
thing, no  doubt,  must  l)o  owing  to  the  species  which  is 
cultivated,  and  to  tho  climate  o.'  tho  plantation  being 
more  cir  lr!<9  moist.  Thus,  8pix  and  Martins,  in  their 
"Travels,"  state  that  "tho  cotton  tree  cultivated  at 
Ilio  de  .Ittiiiero  {(1.  Jiarbadenie — sometimes,  but  niuro 
rarely,  the  (I.  hrrliiceuni)  thrives  very  well,  b  t  is  stat- 
(iliiot  to  furnish  such  durable  materials  as  that  hi  the 
liisher  and  dryer  districts  of  Minns  Novas." 

I'roxiiiiity  to  the  sea  has,  however,  otlier  peculiari- 
lirs  hcsidea  tho  facility  of  afTording  saline  ingredients 
to  the  soil  or  to  tlie  atmosphere.  It  participates,  to  a 
certain  ili'Kreo,  in  the  peculiarities  of  on  insular  cli- 
imie:  tliot  is,  in  greater  uniformity  of  temperature 
ihiii  is  found  in  places  farther  In  tho  interior,  and  in 
the  freer  circulation  of  air  from  the  usually  alternating 
Ijnd  and  sea  l)rcezpB,  There  is  also  greater  equability 
.if  rauisltire;  for  air,  passing  over  the  surface  of  the 
<f«,  necessarily  tokes  up  a  larger  proporti.m  of  water. 
Ihis  it  does  not  iiniiicditttcly  deposit  on  tho  coast,  un- 
less it  l«  l)acked  by  hills,  Ix'caiisn  it  usually  boconies  a 
little  warmed  by  the  heated  land,  ami  is  then  cnpul)le 
oftalting  up  more  moisture.  Hut,  as  it  reaches  the 
roast  ill  a  comparatively  moist  stale,  it  necessarily 
rather  cliecks  than  favors  excessive  evaporation,  and 
thus  does  not  force  the  foliage,  exposed  to  its  intluence, 
li]  j;iye  up  an  undue  (|uaiitity  of  moisture.  This,  how- 
ever, i*  necessarily  the  rase  whenever  a  Ar\  current  of 
air  passei  over  the  surface  of  tho  leaves.  To  the  inllii- 
onoo  of  moisture,  tlien^fore,  we  must  osirilio  the  mon' 
hiMiriant  vegetation  of  somu  se.«-cua8ts,  and  of  many 
tropiral  iilnnils. 

Itanni  Ilumlioldt  and  Professor  Pove  liavo  pointed 
out  llittt,  wliile  Kuropo  has  a  true  insular  or  sea  climate, 
iKith  III  winter  and  summer.  North  America  inclines  to 
a  ountincntal  iUO  in  winter,  and,  in  many  parts,  to  a 
sea  climate  '  i  summer;  that  is,  it  has  a  cold  winter, 
with  a  cool  Kumniur,  with  tho  exception  of  certain  dis- 


tricts, wh.'ch  are  excessively  hot.  Bat  Northern  and 
Central  Asi»  have  a  true  continental  climate,  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  or  a  cold  winter  and  a  hot  sum- 
mer. Notwithstanding  this,  we  must  also  recollect 
that,  though  each  locality  may  participate  in  the  char- 
-  ^eristic  climate  of  its  continent,  all  places  near  the 
coast  will  have  more  or  less  of  an  insular  climate,  while 
those  in  the  interior  have  such  as  are  of  a  continental 
nature,  though  in  varying  degrees. 

The  diilerent  varieties  of  cotton  cultivated  in  the 
United  States  are  believed  to  belong  to  one  species ; 
tltat  is,  that  the  "  Georgian,"  or  "short-staple,"  is  the 
sea-island,  carried  into  the  interior ;  and  that  tlie  "  sea- 
island"  itself  was  originally  introduced  from  the  Ba- 
hamas, or,  more  vomotcly,  from  Anguillo,  one  of  tho 
West  India  'siands.  r>e  "New  Orleans"  docs  not 
ditier  specifically  from  thn  sea-island  cotton,  and  is 
admitted  by  the  planters  of  the  South  to  be  identical 
with  tho  plant  of  Mexico,  whence  they  procure  their 
finest  seeds.  It  is  co.ijectured  that  it  was  from  the 
neiirhboring  coast  of  Mexico  that  the  indigenous  cotton 
of  that  country  was  introduced  into  the  West  Indies, 
and  thence  taken  to  tho  island  of  Dourbon.  Hence  we 
may  account  for  Gossypium  Harbadetue  being  identical 
in  species  with  the  Kcw  Orleans  and  sea-island,  as  well 
as  with  the  Bourbon  cotton. 

Tho  !  Mexican  plant  is  not  a  native  of  the  temperate 
regions  of  that  country,  but  of  the  tierrat  calientes,  or 
!iot  districts.  1 1  is  produced,  for  instance,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Vcro  Cruz,  and  is  represented  as  growing 
spontaneously  near  Valladolid,  a  town  situated  on  the 
great  plain  of  the  Peninsula  of  Yucatan,  described  by 
Humboldt  as  one  of  the  warmest  regions  in  equatorial 
America.  Mr.  Stephens  siates  tliat  the  spontaneous 
growth  of  cotton  around  that  town  had  led  to  the  erec- 
tion of  a  cotton-factory  in  the  place.  Mr.  Norman,  in 
his  "  Banibles  in  Yucatan,"  says,  "The  cotton  planta- 
tions, or,  rather,  the  districts  where  the  material  is 
raised  that  is  consumed  in  tho  manufactory  in  this  city, 
aro  to  the  north,  and  known  as  the  Tizeinen  district. 
Tho  same  sjiot  is  seldom  cultivated  for  two  successive 
seasons.  After  the  crop  is  gatiicred,  the  ground  is  suf- 
fered to  be  overrun  with  weeds  and  brushwood,  which, 
when  years  have  elapsed,  arc  cut  ('own  ard  burned, 
and  the  field  is  replanted."  This  rude  method  of  cul- 
ture is  adduced  only  to  show  how  littlo  attention  is 
paid  to  the  plant  in  its  native  country.  But,  as  it  is 
desirable  to  know  something  precise  respecting  the  cli- 
mate of  one  nt  least  of  its  native  districts,  we  take  from 
Professor  Dove  tho  subjoined  notice  of  the  means  of 
observations  made  nt  Vera  Cruz  for  thirteen  years. 
This  town,  situated  on  tho  coast,  in  latitude  19°  12' 
north,  ond  in  longitude  9G°  !>'  west,  has  a  mean  tem- 
perature of  77°.0"J  Fahrenheit,  with  a  difference  of 
only  12°.42  between  the  hottest  and  coldest  months, 
thus: 
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The  Mexican  cotton  has  been  introduced  into  Texas, 
ns  well  as  into  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  In  the  south- 
ern ports  of  Texas,  where  the  climate  is  very  congenial, 
the  plant  does  not  re(]uire  to  bo  renewed  more  frequent- 
ly than  once  in  three  or  four  years,  to  yield  a  crop  su- 
perior in  tpiality  and  quantity  to  the  annual  planting 
of  Louisiana.  Cotton  planting,  in  that  part  of  Texas, 
commences  in  February,  and  |>irking  begins  at  an  ear- 
lier and  continues  for  a  longer  period  than  in  the  other 
states;  tho  average  relutn,  also,  to  tho  acre.  Is  consid- 
erably greater  in  Texas  than  in  the  other  states,  and 
tho  expense  of  cultivation  considerably  less,  in  consc- 
ipiencc,  not  only  of  the  greater  richness  of  the  soil,  hut 
also  of  the  [.eculiar  mildness  of  the  climate.  Tho  cot- 
ton, nioreovor,  is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  planters  of 
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acknowledged  reracity  state  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  picic  MOO  poundr  of  seed-cotton  ft'om  an  acre. 

Mr.  Featfaerstonbaugb,  after  crossing  into  Northern 
Texas,  in  about  latitude  83°  40',  observed  that  he  had 
never  seen  the  cotton  plant  growing  in  greater  perfec- 
tion liefore ;  for,  in  the  cotton  di^itricts  he  had  passed 
through,  the  plant  was  a  low  dwarfy  bush,  not  exceed- 
ing two  feet  in  hei»;ht ;  but  hero  the  plants  were  flvo 
feet  high,  often  bearing  300  bolls,  and  yielding  ttom 
1500  to  2600  pounds  of  seed-cotton  to  the  acre,  which 
gives  from  26  to  DO  per  cent,  in  weight  of  raw,  market- 
able fibre. 

The  most  successful  cultivation  of  cottC'n  in  the 
United  ijtatrs,  it  is  well  known,  is  ir  the  lower  parts 
of  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Tex- 
as. In  th^se  regions  there  is  comparatively  little  {tost, 
and  the  winter  is  always  mild,  with  considerable  heat 
in  summer;  but  this  is  tempered,  to  a  great  extent, 
by  the  pleasant  and  salutary  eflbcts  of  the  set  breeze, 
which  sets  in  f -om  tlie  Uuif  or  the  Atlantic  for  a  great 
part  of  the  day.  There  are  heavy  dews  at  night,  and 
frequent  showers  occur,  in  the  Bjiring  as  well  as  in  the 
summer.  In  the  interior  and  more  northern  portions 
of  these  states  (which  are  in  soma  parts  elevated  from 


600  to  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea),  frost  is  ex- 
pected  in  October,  and  often  continues  until  April ; 
sometimes  it  occurs  even  in  May,  so  as  to  injure,  but 
does  not  then  usually  destroy,  the  plant.  The  heat  of 
summer,  though  fVoquontly  high,  still  is  tempered  bv 
the  influence  of  the  ocean  or  the  Gnlf  of  Mexico,  anil 
of  the  numerous  great  rivers,  as  well  as  by  the  dows 
and  occasional  showers.  The  cultivation  of  cotton  is 
generally  commenced  about  the  beginning  of  Ai)ril 
when  the  land  is  still  saturated  with  the  winter  rain;, 
and  difHculty  is  sometimes  experienced  in  gcttini:^  the 
land  sutiiciently  dry ;  otherwise,  a  good  shower  is  es- 
sential wlien  cotton  is  first  sown,  and  it  is  rtt^Kirahlc 
nlso  to  have  occasional  showers  during  the  pluming, 
plowing,  and  hoeing  seasons.  The  bolls  begin  to  open 
about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continue  to  do  sn  until 
the  appearance  of  frost,  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of 
October,  and  the  first  delivery  of  the  new  crop  on  the 
sea-lioard  is  from  tlio  first  to  the  twuntiutn  of  August. 
In  order  to  liavc  a  more  precise  idea  of  the  climates 
of  the  most  favorable  cotton  districts,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantajro  of  comparing  them  with  those  of  other  conn- 
trios,  i.ie  subjoined  Table  is  selected  from  I'rofessor 
Dove,  as  publislicd  by  the  liritish  Association : 
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To  compare  with  these,  we  shall  further  adduce,  from  |  the  Atlantic  coast,  as  in  Florida,  Georgia,  and  Caroli- 
the  same  Tables,  the  mean  temperatures  of  places  on  {  na,  as  well  as  in  the  interior  of  the  last  two: 
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2.  Climate  of  the  Cottun  Rigunu  of  the  United  tllate$. 
— The  cUinalu  of  (jeorgia  is  jonietvhut  wanner  than 
that  of  Carolina,  but  tliu  low,  flat  i-ouutry  oi  both,  in 
summer  and  autiiiuii,  is  niuist,  and  somuwliut  un- 
healthy. The  .spring  i.i  commonly  rainy,  and  the  heat 
of  summer  is  cuusideraliU-,  but  is  tempered  l>y  the  gun-  , 
tic  breezes  whicli  blow  almost  daily  from  lliu  sua.  Tliu 
winds  change  from  wutlivast  to  soutliwviit  ahout  the  . 
end  of  July,  but  arc  variaMi",  from  eturins  of  thunder, 
and  the  heavy  rains  of  Jul/  and  August.  Tliu  void  | 
weather  seldom  (-oiiimeiires  before  the  beginning  of 
December,  and  terminates  in  March,  but  tliu  winter  i.s 
usually  mild,  and  snow  .seldom  falls  near  tlio  sea,  and 
soon  melts  away.  Tho  hilly  parts,  '.'(M)  miles  from  the 
sea,  are  agreeable  and  favorable  to  liealth.  The  win- 
ter is  colder ;  snow  falls  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  im-hes. 
Though  the  preoeiling  tables  are  sufricient  to  give  a 
general  idea  of  the  climates,  it  wuidd  be  dusiraljle,  for 
agricultural  purpo^^s,  to  have  also  the  muxiina  and 
minima  for  the  spring,  summer,  and  autumnal  nionlbs, 
for  a  series  of  years,  lu  a  nigbt  of  frost,  nmy  destroy 
the  plants, and  great  heal,  with  drought,  will  be  equal- 
ly ii^urious,  from  drying  thum  up.  Cotton,  as  before 
observed,  Is  sown  in  April;  picking  cominenees  in  July 
or  .Vugust,  and  continues  until  November,  and,  on  tlu- 
coast,  Koinetiiues  even  as  late  as  Deceuiber.  The  sit- 
island  plant  yiulds  alwut  12A  or  1:KJ  pounds  of  clran 
gioncd  cotton  per  acre.  Of  tbu  sliort  staple,  in  tin- 
hill  country,  from  the  Slississippi  to  the  Caroliiiaii,  not 
more  than  MO  pounds  of  seed  t-olton,  or  \lM  pouinls  of 
clean  cotton,  can  be  obtained  to  tho  acre.  Tlie  short 
Staple  cotton  is  more  or  less  cultivated  all  the  way  from 


tho  southern  borders  of  Virginia,  to  tho  southwestern 
streams  of  the  Mississippi.  The  mean  (juantity  over 
all  i!<  estimated  at  12i<  pounds  of  ginned  cotton,  of  liotli 
sea-island  and  of  the  short  staple,  to  an  acre,  hut  the 
amouut  of  labor  is  umch  grt  iter  for  tho  former  than 
for  the  latter. 

In  comparing  tho  climates  of  tho  cotton  regions 
aliovu  duscribeu  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  ncc- 
(wsary  to  rumeiiiber  thu  peculiarity  of  that  of  America, 
with  which  this  sulyeet  was  (^mmenced,  ami  also  how 
inucli  the  best  coltou  districtii  aro  influenced  hv  the 
Atlantic,  or  tlio  Mexican  (iulf.  The  cliinale,  to  the 
West  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  is  consiilereil  uiore 
milil  than  that  under  the  same  parallels  in  the  Atlan- 
tic states,  and,  by  somu,  even  to  tho  extent  uf  three  de- 
grees of  latitude.  Thiit  ban  been  explained  as  eauaed 
by  the  warm  air  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  being  driven 
up  tho  basin  of  iliu  .Mississippi  and  that  of  the  Ohio. 
Thu  direction  of  the  valley,  north  and  ►outli,  no  iloiilit 
favors  thu  course  of  the  southern  wiiiils,  while  the  ni- 
gions  of  the  Atlantic  slopes,  being  transverw.  opinw 
any  such  transmission,  aud  also  the  migration  of 
plants.  The  nuvjority  of  thu  places  of  which  the  moan 
tumpuratures  have  lieeii  adduced  aru  on  thu  ses-i-oasl. 
aud  necessarily  participate,  to  sumo  extent,  in  thu  \w- 
culiaritius  of  an  in.iulur  cliniatu;  that  is,  of  seasons 
nioderalely  contrasted.  Still,  tbu  difference  Imtwcon 
thu  hottest  and  tlic  coldest  month  of  the  year  is  much 
greater  than  at  Vera  Cruz;  that  is,  than  12  ;  being, 
al  Mobile,  Galveston,  ami  Now  ()rh>ans,  27'  -23,  2'J'-10, 
and  2y  -Uti,  respectively.  But  in  tho  interior,  at  Nat- 
tliez  aud  Vicksburg,  thu  ditrerancea  aro  greater,  Ijcing 
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82°-69  and  81°-67.  In  the  Atlantic  districts  the  dlflTer- 
enccs  are  nearly  as  great  as  those  on  the  south  coast, 
being  8r'78  at  Savannah,  and  81°-09  at  Charleston, 
while,  in  the  interior,  the  diiferences  are  much  greater, 
b«in^  »6°-U2  at  Augusta,  and  88°-10  at  Columbia.  In 
addition  to  the  foregoing,  it  is  desirable  to  notice  some 
of  tho  general  features  of  the  climate,  both  of  the  Gulf 
and  of  the  Atlantic  states,  as  it  will  then  be  readily 
geen  how  much  it  is  modified  by  tho  vicinity  of  the 
lea,  und  by  tlic  configuration  of  the  coast : 

JUufittippi. — Near  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  climatu 
rcscmlilta  that  of  the  lower  parts  of  Louisiana;  the 
winter  is  mild,  the  summer  warm,  but  tempered  by  tho 
ronstant  prevalence  of  the  breeze  from  the  Gulf,  to- 
gether with  the  elevation  of  the  surface.  At  Natchez, 
however,  the  thermometer  in  wintei-  sometimes  stands 
as  low  as  10"  Fahrenlicii:.  In  sicicly  seasons,  tho  in- 
habitants frequently  remove  to  the  high  banlcs  of  tho 
bay  of  St.  Louis. 

Alaliama. — In  the  low  and  southern  parts  of  this 
state  tlic  heat  is  very  great.  The  climate  of  the  inland 
and  upper  parts  resembles  that  of  Georgia,  and  may  be 
considered  remarkably  mild.  Frost  commences  gene- 
rally in  October,  and  continues  sometimes  as  late  as 
the  iotli  of  May,  so  as  to  injure,  but  not  destroy,  the 
cotton,  in  the  more  elevated  parts.  During  summer, 
there  is  usually  a  prevalence  of  westerly  winds.  Those 
from  tlie  southeast  are  regarded  as  the  sure  harbingers 
of  rain.  At  Mobile,  from  nine  in  the  morning  till  even- 
ing, tho  pleasant  and  salutary  eflfccts  of  the  sea  breeze 
arc  felt.  The  rich  verdure  of  the  earth,  with  the  copi- 
ous (lows  that  fall  during  tho  night,  and  tho  elevation 
of  tlic  soil,  which,  in  the  upland  parts,  is  f^om  6(X)  to 
1000  fott  8l>ove  the  sea,  produce  a  beneficial  elfcct  on 
the  climate. 

Louifiaiia. — The  climate  of  most  parts  of  this  state 
it  soniowliat  variable.  From  the  sea  to  Point  Coupee, 
it  seldom  si.ows  or  freezes,  except  in  tho  months  of  De- 
cemlior  an(.  Janviry,  and  then  wlien  tho  wind  is  from 
ttie  nortli  o.-  nort%west.  There  is  less  heat  and  more 
moisture  than  in  similar  latitudes  on  the  Eastern  Con- 
tinent, an(i  the  climate  is  generally  very  mild.  In 
winter,  tho  Uiennometer  seldom  falls  more  than  two 
(legrot'S  below  the  freezing  point.  In  December,  1800, 
the  thermometer  sank  to  12°  near  New  Orleans,  and 
snow  fell  for  the  first  time  in  twenty  years.  In  Janu- 
ary, IHll,  the  mercury  fell  from  78°  to  10°,  and  tho 
Mississippi  was  completely  frozen  over.  At  tho  pres- 
ent time  (February,  185fi),  it  is  reported  ns  low  as  20°, 
and  the  Mississippi  as  fWizcn  quite  over  with  the  ice 
several  inches  in  thickness,  and  tlie  ground  covered 
with  ice  and  sleet  to  a  depth  of  six  or  eight  inches. 

(ifovi/in. — All  the  flat  country  of  this  state  is  de- 
scribed as  moist  and  unhealtliy  during  tho  warmer 
months,  eB[)eciiilly  the  "  rico  swamps ;"  the  climate  is 
Bomowlmt  warmer  thon  that  of  South  Carolina.  The 
winter  is  the  most  pleasant  season  of  tho  year,  when 
the  thermometer  usually  ranges  from  -10°  to  61!°,  though 
sometimes  a  consldcrnlile  degree  of  cold  has  prevailed  ; 
snow  is  \incommon,  but  frosts  have  been  experienced 
even  ns  late  as  April.  A  strong  northeast  wind  will 
onasionally  Idight  a  promising  field  of  cotton,  as  in- 
sects will  sometimes  destroy  it.  The  spring  is  usually 
rainy,  the  summer  ini'onstont,  with  a  temperature  of 
from  7ii°  to  yO'  from  June  to  ScptemlMT.  The  atmos- 
phere feels  springy  and  enlivening,  bcinp;  refreshed  by 
gentle  lireo/.cs,  which  Idow  almost  daily  from  tho  sea- 
shore. Aliout  tho  20th  of  .luly  the  summer  rains  set 
in,  often  accompanied  with  storms  of  thunder,  and  se- 
vere winds,  which,  though  not  tropical  in  their  violence, 
are  often  so  heavy  as  to  deluge  tho  fields.  About  the 
ond  of  July,  or  lieginning  of  August,  the  wind  usually 
chiiiiges  its  direction  from  southeast  to  southwest.  The 
month  of  August  is  the  period  of  monf  solicitude  to  the 
cotton-grower,  as  heavy  ruins  at  that  time  occasionally 
cause  the  plant  to  part  with  its  young  bolls,  and  oven 
its  leaves.    The  autumn  la  usually  fine  and  clear;  and 


about  the  20th  of  October  frosts  are  exfiected,  but  do 
not  often  come  before  the  end  of  the  month.  The  in- 
habitants of  the  hilly  tracts,  two  hundred  miles  from 
the  coast,  enjoy  an  agreeable  climate,  which  is  favor- 
able to  health.  The  winter  is  colder,  snow  sometimes 
falling  to  a  depth  of  five  or  six  inches.  The  summer 
is  not  so  h^f,  "-'d  tiie  winds  of  autumn  are  less  violent; 
and  the  cotton,  being  less  exposed,  is  allowed  to  hang 
longer,  so  as  to  berome  perfectly  mature. 

South  Carolina. — Tho  winter  of  tho  lower  parts  of 
this  state  is  mild ;  and  the  diflercnce  between  the  mild- 
est and  severest  winter  is  about  seventeen  degrees,  often 
with  heavy  frosts,  and  sometimes  snow,  but  with  a  hat 
sun  during  the  day ;  though  snow  seldom  falls  near  the 
sea.  The  winter  may  be  considered  as  terminating  in 
March,  when  snow  and  heavy  rains  usually  occur ;  but 
April  and  May  are  commonly  dry  months.  In  the  low 
country  the  heat  of  summer  is  intense ;  but  the  climate 
is  liable  to  sudden  changes  of  temperature,  when  it  is 
damp  with  fogs  and  heavy  dews.  June,  July,  and  Au- 
gust are  generally  the  wettest  months,  and  the  rains 
consist  of  heavy  bursts  and  frequent  showers,  which 
are  liable  to  occur  in  spring,  si'nimcr,  ond  autumn. 
Novemljer  is  usually  fine,  oven  after  the  coming  of 
frosts,  wliich  sometimes  do  not  occur  until  December. 
The  average  quantity  of  rain,  for  ten  years,  was  49-8 
inches ;  the  largest  quantity,  83'4  inches,  and  the  least, 
86'C  inches,  in  any  one  year.  In  the  upper  country, 
frost  appears  earlier  and  continues  later ;  but  the 
weather  is  not  so  varialile.  In  winter  the  cold  it;  con- 
siderable, but  docs  not  last  very  long.  The  cMmate 
of  the  Suntce  Hills,  which  are  situated  eighty  or  nine- 
ty miles  from  the  <Dast,  is  similar  in  character. 

Texas. — The  climate  of  Tcxos  is  decidedly  more 
healthy  than  that  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  of  the 
Gulf  states;  still,  on  the  low  alluvial  coast,  intcrmit- 
tents  are  prevalent  during  the  summer  and  autumnal 
months ;  but  tho  yellow  fever  is  rarely  known.  Com- 
parotively  little  rain  falls  from  March  to  October, 
though  gusts  of  wind,  with  thunder,  frequently  occur, 
with  sniHcicnt  rain  to  make  excellent  crops.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year,  hot  weather  generally  prevails. 
The  winters  are  warm  and  mild  on  the  coast,  and, 
for  !onio  distance  inland,  snow  is  seldom  seen,  except 
on  the  higher  table-lands  or  mountains.  From  April 
to  September,  the  thermometer,  near  the  coast,  usually 
ranges  from  63°  to  100°.  The  greatest  heats,  however, 
are  tempered  by  strong  ond  constant  breezes,  which 
l)cgin  to  lilow  soon  after  the  rising  of  the  sun,  and  con- 
tinue until  post  noon.  The  nights  throughout  the  mid- 
dle regions  arc  cool  and  refreshing  during  the  year. — 
Report  of  lite  Drpartment  of  State  of  (he  i'nilctl  Stales. 

In  connection  witli  the  climate  of  the  Cnitcd  States, 
it  is  desirable  to  take  some  notice  of  that  in  which  an- 
other sjiccics,  the  "  Brozil"  or  "kidney"  cotton,  is  cul- 
tivated. From  the  observations  of  tlic  late  Dr.  Loudon, 
at  I'ernnmbuco,  it  is  fonnd,  that  the  quantity  of  rain 
which  falls  at  that  place  is  considcralde,  and  that  tho 
air  must  always  lie  in  a  moist  state.  As  Kostcr  states 
that  cotton  .succeeds  better  from  60  to  I.IO  leagues  inte- 
rior, the  climate  may  still  be  more  moist  than  that  on 
the  coast. 

.1.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Region  of  the  MVe.— The  soil 
and  climate  of  K.gypt  arc  adapted  to  the  growth  of  cot- 
ton, but  the  yield"  depends  greatly  on  tho  rise  of  the 
Nile.  Wh^n  the  river  Is  low  tho  crop  suflcrs,  ns  little 
or  no  rain  falls  liefore  Decemljcr.  Almost  all  the  land 
in  Lower  Egypt  is  particularly  well  adnpted  to  the 
growth  of  this  product,  yet  it  Is  not  all  equally  good. 
It  rains  frequently  in  the  vicinity  of  Alexandria, 
and  but  seldom  on  the  Delta. 

'1  tic  culture  of  cotton  in  Egj'pt,  on  a  Inrpe  scale,  is 
comparatively  recent.  It  was  first  undertaken  by  M. 
Jumel,  a  Frenchman,  who,  in  1821,  laid  before  tho  Vice- 
roy all  the  '?.lvantuge9  and  results  arising fVom  its  pro- 
duction. Previous  to  that  period,  the  cotton  produced 
In  that  country  was  of  inferior  quality.     A  few  plants 
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only  had  Urna  iiitroducod  from  i.iidiA,  «nd  wera  tu  bo 
found  in  the  garden  at  Caini,  wliure  they  surved  as  or- 
Dament.i.  i'rora  these  the  culture  >»a»  extended  on  a 
grand  acalo,  and  became  one  of  the  priiiciptil  branches 
of  the  ngrieuUure  of  the  Viceroy.  Although  tho  soil 
alouj;  the  Kile  appears  to  be  ycuetaUy  well  adapted 
to  the  growtli  of  the  "  Junicl"  or  '•  Mako"  cotton,  it  is 
planted  in  preference  iu  rich,  heavy  lands,  which  retain 
conaideral>Ie  moisture,  and  whc"-.  the  plant  can  acquire 
sufHcieuC  iitrength  to  produce  wcU-hiled  bolls.  The 
grounds  where  the  cotton  is  cultivated  arc  liopt  free 
from  the  overflowiug  of  the  river,  as  the  standing  wa- 
ter would  rot  the  plants  and  cause  thoni  to  perisli. 
The  aj^ricultural  labor  of  the  country  is  pcrforn)ed  ex- 
clusively by  the  Fellahs  (peasantry),  a  peculiar  race, 
wi>o  labor  under  a  system  similar  to  that  of  the  serfage 
of  Kut^sia.  The  black  slaves  (chiefly  Nubians  asid 
Abyssinians)  in  the  country  are  occupied  exclusively 
in  domestic  dutieji,  and  live  bett  tid  lubor  l^s:  than 
the  Fellahs.  The  latter  are  nut ',  i:uittcd  j  leave  the 
premises  to  which  they  belong,  and  '.he  reward  of  their 
labor  is  left  to  the  will  of  the  proprietor,  uud  g'lncrally 
is  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  They  U,  e  iu  mud  hov- 
els, and  are  allowed  to  |)artako  of  animal  food  but  once 
ii  year,  and  tlien  as  a  religious  duty.  Like  the  Kniper- 
or  of  Kussia,  the  present  \'iccroy  has  made  soiiio  ex- 
periments in  making  the  Fellahs  uomiiinl  pruprietorK 
of  small  farms ;  but  the  exactions  of  the  Turkish  uAi- 
clols  never  leave  much  margin  iu  their  prollts.  There- 
fore, having  hut  little  inte^e^t  in  the  soil  tliey  cidtiviite 
beyond  the  merest  subsistence,  their  lal.or  is  slov.'^rily, 
their  fields  poorly  tilled,  and,  conwuueutly,  improve- 
ments can  not  well  bo  introduced.  The  I'ellaliK  take 
great  care  to  protect  the  iields  by  dikes  of  carti'  where 
they  are  sulject  to  inunda'ion  at  the  tii:ie  of  the  rise 
of  the  Nile.  Nevertlieles.i  the  cottori-|i!unts  are  wo- 
t«rc<l  pcriodioaily  by  mean»  of  iynt^itlis,  H/iaiioii/g,  or 
water-wheels.  Iu  winter,  thi'y  water  thciii  every  fif- 
teen da>'s ;  in  the  sprii\g,  if  there  \«  much  dew,  every 
twelve  days;  and  in  summer,  every  eight  days.  It 
may  here  l>o  remarked  that,  in  summer  and  autumn, 
tJic  dew3  are  very  copious.  The  s\  stem  of  irri,ja!ion 
Is  adniiralile.  The  planlcrs  of  some  of  our  ^iotuheni 
States  might  prolit  by  its  adoption.  In  ever\'  other 
respect  tlie  culture  by  the  lellahs  is  slovenly  to  the 
last  cegriic.  They  begiu  to  prepare  ttie  land  for  cul- 
ture by  Hoo.'liag  it  iu  December,  and  allowing  the  wa- 
ter to  reinaiii  upon  it  from  ten  !o  twenty  ilays.  Su 
manure  h  employed,  as  the  orduie  of  the  animals  of 
burden  is  used  for  fuel.  The  only  ferlili/.er  is  the  de- 
posit of  the  sediment  of  the  Kile  »'heu  the  land  is 
overlloweii.  They  pl'mt  in  March  and  April  ii;  Lower 
Egypt,  l)cfore  which  they  usually  give  only  one  tillage 
to  tile  ground,  if  it  bo  rich ;  but  if  f,ho  Foil  bb  indill'er- 
cut,  it  is  worked  two  or  three  tiine.<i.  In  the  vicinity 
of  the  Said,  they  every  where  plow  to  a  depth  of  about 
flfteen  inches.  They  then  run  furrows  at  the  (iislance 
of  about  3i  feet.  After  plowing  tliey  level  the  ground 
by  breaking  the  clods,  and  it  requires  no  further  prej)- 
aration.  Tbey  then  make  holes  from  t'lree  to  four  ineli- 
es  in  de|ith,  and  3^  feet  apart,  in  which  they  deposit 
from  two  to  four  seeds  that  have  lucn  previously 
steeped  in  water  for  Iwenty-'uur  hours  to  hasten  their 
germination.  In  some  cases  thu  Felluhs  cultivate 
vegetables,  etc.,  in  the  intervals  lielween  the  plants. 
At  tlu!  tlin(  of  the  inundation  they  eradicate  the  weedj. 
The  lirst  year,  they  cut  the  cotton  plants  with  a  kind 
of  pruning-knife,  and  remove  all  the  branches,  which 
they  use  for  fuel.  This  operation  pivcs  more  Htrength 
to  the  plants,  and  protects  them  frcun  cold,  which  would 
otherwise  cause  the  branch<.s  to  perish  The  s<-cond 
year,  they  only  work  the  ground  when  linking  a  nev 
weeding,  and  the  plants,  whi<li  liod  before  aci|uired  a 
growth  of  from  H  to  5  feet  iu  height  the  first  year,  now 
grow  on)^  in  a  less  degree. 

The  cotton  begins  to  flower  early  in  July,  iinil  con- 
tinue* to  Mooin  till  December,  and  cvcu  into  February 


or  March.  The  period  of  harvesting  varies  in  diflerent 
districts.  Tho  flri^t  year,  it  commences  in  July  an.', 
ends  in  January,  when  tho  Bea«oii  is  not  too  cold.  'I'lio 
product  of  each  plant  is  1^  pounds  in  the  rough ;  the 
second  and  tlUrd  years,  from  1 1  to  2  pounds :  but,  in 
tho  subsequent  years,  the  plauts  loss  their  fecundity 
ond  it  has  \>eri\  found  noco^sary  to  renew  them  every 
three,  and  in  some  instances  every  two  years.  Thev 
would  produce  bolls,  however,  for  a  long  period — sav 
fifty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  three  years  the  plant 
increases  in  its  shrubby  character,  produciug  a  very 
thick  foliage  with  but  few  l>olls. 

Tho  yield  of  cotton  varies  a  .-ariing  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  it  is  cultivated.  That  which  is 
sown  in  winter,  called  //on';,  and  which  is  watered  only 
during  the  inundation  of  the  Kile,  gives,  on  an  average 
above  200  pounds  to  the  acre  Tl  t  watered  by  meaus 
of  wheels,  and  'led  il/i»fo"t  .  ,ji''>  s.bout  itOO  pouu  is 
to  the  ai  re.  ^  ,  i,.«iiT,..  ,  "'J  I  >  been  as  hig',  as 
70'  ,i--.i,i  s;  I': !  «  ..Hi  iM  <,,-!;  ix.>  ../'• .  ire. 

4.  liimatet^fi"  •  ■"",";  i.'-dn'it  tif /I 'teria. — The  soil 
of  Algeria  is  j  :t,<  .t»iiy  ' .  '■:  n.(«i>t<Kl  ti,  the  ciiltivatiun 
of  cotton ;  bu.  lo  <  i.[!:isc<-  U  ,j  «;<,  t)".a  reverse,  from  the 
deficiency  of  rain.,  v ;  mry  life''.-:  ws,  the  cxlrcms 
heat  of  summer,  and  tho  almost  <  '.c  it  rains  in  an- 
tumn.  Kor  is  the  wholeof  Algurit/  )uite.i  to  the  growth 
of  CO)  tun ;  it  is  necessary  to  select  those  ,)arts  which  arc 
the  mo«t  propitious.  Un  the  chain  of  the  Atlas,  us  well 
a.s  on  the  plaint  which  crown  its  heights,  the  heat,  al- 
though in  summer  excessive,  does  not  continue  long 
enough  in  untiimn  to  permit  the  complete  maturity  of 
the  bolls,  in  the  region  of  Tell,  it  becomes  neccs.sary 
li<  uliandon  its  culture  at  un  elevation  of  2000,  or  even 
iCO;)  feet  above  the  li:\  cl  of  tho  sea.  liut,  iM^yond  this 
renlral  and  uiouiitaiiious  country,  there  extend  tv.o 
/.ones  which  are  declared  suitable  for  the  gro\sth  of 
cotton,  and  it  is  ^aid  that  proof  has  been  given  to  that 
cfKet;  one  is  'he  region  of  the  coast  from  La  (lallc  to 
Keiiiours ;  the  other,  that  of  the  Saharian  oasiii.  An- 
other olwtucle  to  its  cullu.-e  is,  that  cotton,  in  genercl, 
can  not  be  planted  before  the  middle  of  April  wiiliout 
rminiiig  the  ri.sk  of  the  seeds  perishing  from  the  excess- 
ive moisture  of  the  land,  t'ousequeutly,  it  can  nut  ar- 
rive at  maturity  bel'oie  the  p;olonged  rains  of  auluiiin 
comnieniv,  which  nearly  stop  its  growtli.  The  pro\  inco 
of  (Jran  is  reputed  to  Iw  lielter  adapted  to  tlic  growth 
of  I'otton  than  the  otiier  two,  Algiers  and  Consiaiithic 

Algeria,  situated  a>!  it  i.s  between  tho  Itlth  aiM  ;)7tli 
degrees  o(  north  latitude,  bounded  un  one  side  [>y  tho 
.Mediterrnncan,  and  on  the  other  by  tho  iJesert  of  ,Sa- 
haia,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  ino!:ntKin:<,  jios- 
se.-'ses  a  climate,  in  most  parts,  similar  to  the  /ones 
liordering  on  the  tropicfs  It  is  not,  however,  siftctly 
a  tropical,  neither  can  it  he  said  to  lie  s  temperate  yis- 
gion.  It  is  particularly  remarkable  for  thu  uiiiforiaity 
of  its  t     ipcrature  throughout  the  year. 

The  ..lutiileur  contains  a  report  fiom  Marshal  Vail- 
lant,  aildressed  to  the  I'^niperor,  on  'he  suiijecl  of  th<< 
growtli  of  cotton  in  Algeria.  In  tho  dicument  tho 
Minister  of  War  recognizeu  the  good  elfects  of  llie  de- 
crees of  the  Kith  of  tJctolior,  lH[>'.>,  by  which  an  nnnuil 
prize  of  '.'0,0(10  francs  was  allotted  for  live  years  to  ihc 
licit  exitton-grower  in  the  Franco-African  colony  :  niul 
for  three  years,  commencing  wiili  1H54,  tl;e  whole  cot- 
ton produce  of  Algeria  was  ordered  to  l«  |,urchn.icd  by 
the  state  at  a  price  fixed  beforeiiund,  at  an  advantageous 
rate  to  the  producer,  Iu  consequence  of  tlii.s  cncour- 
ugoment  tho  growth  of  cotton  has  increaseii,  ami  it  is 
said  the  quality  is  equal  to  that  of  American  gr'jwih. 

In  tho  cultivation  of  cotton  in  Algeria,  stabli-duiig 
is  .sometimes  .:si>d,  though  but  few  fanners  pay  any 
attention  to  tho'r  fields.  As  their  cattle  arc  never 
housed,  their  mean),  of  iiiai.ing  manure  tiecome  <  ury 
limited.  They  plant  from  the  liitb  of  April  till  the 
10th  of  May,  in  rows  about  two  feet  apart.  The  crop 
is  hoed  four  times,  and  irrigated  a°  often  as  water  can 
bo  spared  from  otiier  plant! ;  auU,  when  abundant,  it 
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ii  applied  every  four  d»y».     l'h»  bolls  t  {in  to  form  I  marked  in  iu  character  as  at  ."'iliarimi.ore,  and  the 
in  July,  and  the  plants  clv  t'r.ue  in  tlow.;r  frojii  Sep- j  cotton-planu  sulVcr  iismuciifrom  tlio  transitic/ii.    Such 


tenilier  until  tliu  latter  part  of  Fe'iruar^.  Tlio  liar- 
Yestiii){  also  communces  in  Scptuniuer,  and  lasts  until 
the  ft)llowin({  spring. 

6.  Climate  of  the  Cotton  Dietricis  i^    iher  Parts  of 
Africii. — Cotton  of  a  very  good  quality  has  beei   culti- 
vated for  snui".  years  at  Natal,  nearly  at  the  to 
extremity  of  Airica.     The  coast  is  low  along 
gioii,  and,  in  tome  parts,  even  swampy ;  but  u 
within  ten  mileu  of  the  les  in  considered  most  ' 
bk  to  the  '.  )ltiv  .tioii  of  cottop,  probably  fr^m  tb    con- 
stant muisturo  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  war>t<  h  of 
the  climate  ;  though,  no  doubt,  it  may  be  su( '  i;  .fully 
grown  further  in  the  interior.     The  country  b  ;>    -d  ii 
described  as  being  better  ad  ,ited  to  the  pu  c  »es  of 
grazing.     Various  attemjn  ■  h     e  bupr  made  ■  j  obtain 
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being  the  extremes  of  temperature  and  of  dryness,  aa 
well  as  the  shortness  of  the  several  so.  wus  in  which 
the  plant  may  be  made  to  grow— that  is,  during  the 
hot  and  drj'  w'.-ather,  from  March  to  June,  or  during 
the  steaming  nioisture  of  the  rainy  season,  followed,  at 
first,  by  a  hot  and  moist  summer,  and  'hi-n  by  a  cold 
and  dry  autumn,  uccetded  by  ■  braci.ig  ivina'  —a 
plant,  must  Iju  hardy  to  sust.i-n  uninjured  such  extreme 
and  sudden  vicissitu  '  .s.  But  all  India  is  not  idenlitai 
in  climatt..  In  some  parts  the  accession  of  the  r  '.i» 
is  earlier,  t!i  ir  termination  more  gradual,  and  ibi  .id 
ff"  inter  leas,  or  the  country  enjoy  .s  the  odvantugcs  of 
a  u.  uble  monsoon  ;  so  that  there  is  a  loncor  period  of 
growth. 

Temperature,  as  wo  have  seen,  is  only  one  of  the  el- 
fo  ton  fr„n  thn  Wv  »  •j.ijt  of  ii.iea,  and  the  seed  of  '  ements  of  cl'  ate  .,  though  a  very  important  one, 
till  last  varii^ties  have  been  introduced  from  the  United  is  ^et  un-olcuf  itseh  to  do  any  thing  toward  the  growth 
Slates.  In  Liberia,  Dahcmey,  and  oth«r  places,  (ine  ;  of  a  plant,  unless  water  bo  w  itbiii  the  roach  of  its  routs 
KimpIi'S  have  been  jiroduced,  principally  from  the  to  dissvilvr  and  carry  into  the  vegetable  cella  and  vcs- 
grceu-scoded  and  kidney-seeded  sorts.  The  climate  is  sels  the  elements  of  nutrition.  It  must  bo  decomposed, 
reptesented  as  favorable,  but  a  ditfcrent  jiopulation  is  in  contact  «ith  air,  not  ino  dry,  nor  yet  too  damp,  but 
required  for  an  extended  and  p;'>fitable  production.  i  containing  its  duo  proporlioii  of  oxjgcn  and  curlionic 
6.  CiiiiKite  of  the  Cotton  llei/ionf  ami  hlands  of  Ihe  ncid  gi\s,  and  illuminated  by  the  liglit  of  the  oun. 
Mtdittrmitcan. — (Considerable  quantities  of  cotton  are  i  There  is  no  doubt  tliat  cotton-jilants  may  eyist  through 
cultivated  in  otlicr  countries  bordering  on  the  Modi-  i  a  long  range  of  temperature,  and  of  moisture  and  dry- 
terranean.  It  is  generally  tlic  product  of  the  India  uess  of  tlie  atmosphere;  but  it  is  equally  pertain  thut 
species,  though  seeds  have  been  introduced  from  Kgypt  they  will  never  attain  healthy  vigor  of  growth  unless 
and  the  United  States.  These  are  cultivated  in  Asia  ',  there  is  a  due  supply  of  moisture  in  a  modi  rately  «  arm. 
Minor,  in  parts  of  Greece,  and  the  islands  generally  or  rather  hot  atmos])here.  Though  the  degree  of  heat 
known  as  the  Levant.  The  Italian  cottons  aro  pro-  !  may  be  measured  with  a  thermometer,  moisture  is  not 
iluccd  in  Sicily,  in  Calabria,  near  Naples,  and  in  Mai- '  always  indicated  by  the  rain-gauge,  for  rain  may  full 
ta.  Those  of  Sicily,  Calaliria,  and  Castellamarc  are  and  run  off  the  surface,  or  percolate  the  .'oil,  and  the 
the  best,  and  are  usually  produced  from  American  seed,  earth  and  the  atmo^iilicro  both  be  left  in  a  parched 
A  Nankin  cotton  is  cultivated  iit  Malta,  but  is  all  man-  ;  state,  even  during  ihu  season  of  growth.  The  inoist- 
ufacturcd  for  domestic  use.  |  lire  can  only  be  determined  by  the  hygrometer,  or  the 

At  Naples,  tlie  soil  and  climate  are  v  jII  suited  to  ■  wet  and  dry-bulbed  thermometer;  and,  imperfect  as 
the  growth  of  cotton,  with  the  aid  of  artilicial  irriga-  ,  the  majority  of  such  instruments  are,  the  iiifoiinntion 
tion  ia  times  of  drought.  In  some  seasons,  however,  !  obtained  from  many  situations  would  be  invaluulilc,  as 
the  plants  receive  injury  frmn  insects,  as  well  as  from  we  might  then  be  more  ."uro  of  drawii,;;  correct  infer- 
fugs  and  mists,  in  July  and  August.  j  ences,  because,  though  we  might  not  be  uble  to  cnlcu- 

The  manure,  when  employed,  is  the  dung  of  animals,  [  late  correctly  the  e.\act  quantity  of  moisture  contained 
liut  no  other  fertilizer  is  used.  The  seed  is  planted  in  in  the  atmosphere,  we  could  sec  whether  this  wa?,  in  a 
April,  in  rows,  with  ^uilicicnt  space  between  them  for  state  of  saturation,  or  was  capable  of  taking  up  a  still 
the  passage  of  water,  for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  ,  largerquantity,and  thusin  theonecasecbeckinp.nndin 
The  plants  aro  in  flower  in  June  and  July ;  the  cotton  the  other  favoring,  evaporation  from  the  soil,  and  from 
harvested  from  September  to  November  j  and  tlic  yield  tlie  surface  of  plants.  To  the  coniparalivo  moisture  of 
per  acre,  unginned,  liesicics  other  crops  '«twecn  the  ,  the  air  on  the  sea-coast, anil  in  places  within  the  rcacli 
rows,  tiljy  pounds.  of  the  moist  sea  air,  must  chiefly  be  ascribed  the  pref- 

Tbo  soil  ard  climate  of  Sicily  are  licttcr  ikdapted  to  erence  of  the  cotton-plant  for  such  situations,  or,  at 
the  growth  of  cotton  than  those  of  Naples  particularly  ,  least,  for  its  siicce-ssful  culture  in  so  many  islands  and 
on  the  southeast  side  of  the  island,  and  .vitbin  twenty  j  along  so  many  coasts,  but  to  this  it  may  be  objected, 
inilesuf  the  sea.  Farther  inland,  the  heat  is  not  suf-  tliat  a  long-stapled  cotton  is  succL'ssfully  grown  in  tlio 
ficicnt  to  mature  the  crop.  1  he  maximum  tempera-  j  diy  climate  of  Kgypt.  In  that  country,  liowcver,  co- 
ture  of  the  cotton  regions,  from  May  till  Octol)«r,  is  j  pious  irrigation  produces  the  same  benelicial  effects  in 
77"  Fahrenheit ;  minimum,  01^";  the  mean  (iS".  The  a  warm,  dry  atmosphere.  Kxcesa  of  moisture  in  a 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  during  tlie  cotton-growing  j  warm  climate,  however,  may  prove  as  injurious  ns  its 
months  is  generally  fully  suflicient  fur  the  perfection  ,  delicicncy ;  for  tlien  the  parts  of  vegetation  may  be  nl- 
of  the  plant.  The  principal  injury  to  the  crop  is  oc-  together  stimulated,  or  may  bo  in  a  state  of  continual 
casioned  by  long-continued  north  winds,  which,  how-  !  growth,  when  plenty  of  branches  and  leaves  are  pro- 
ever,  but  seldom  occur.  duced,  Imt  few  (lowers  and  very  little  cotton. 

7.  Climate  of  the  Ci4lon  IrintrictB  of  Uritith  India. —  The  seasons  of  India,  over  a  gnat  part  of  the  eoun- 
The  itritish  Fast  India  possessions  embrace  an  almojt  try,  are  divided  into  the  cold,  the  but,  and  the  rainy ; 
bounillessexteutof  territory,  extending  from  the  llim-  names  which  .sufficiently  idieate  the  particular  cliar- 
jlaya  range  of  mountains  on  the  north,  to  the  ocean,  actcristies  of  each.  If  we  take  an  equatorinl  climate, 
including  nearly  the  whole  of  tho  peninsula  of  Hindo-  like  that  of  Singapore,  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  wo 
Stan,  tlin  island  of  Ceylon,  and  that  portion  of  Ilurnuili  sliall  observe  n  very  great  dill'eieiico  between  it  and 
lying  hitween  the  H>''  of  Nllat.  and  the  bay  of  liengal.  that  of  a  northwestern  .situation  in  the  plains,  such  as 
In  the  peninsula  of  India,  the  climate  is  greatly  iiitlu-  Saliarnnporc,  in  ilU"  of  north  latitude,  the  lirst  being 
diced  by  the  two  inonsoomi— one  from  tho  northeafi,  reniarkaldo  fur  uniformity,  and  the  latter  for  a  great 
which  blows  chietly  on  the  eastern  const,  and  the  other  range,  both  of  the  dry  and  wet-bulbed  thermometer. 
fruiii  the  southwest,  which  is  mostly  felt  in  Malabar  I'lants  which  live  thruughont  the  year  in  tho  open  air 
and  Ihii  western  parts  of  the  countrj-.  In  some  jiarts,  at  Singapore,  will,  in  most  cases,  sutler  both  from  tho 
the  ailv.'intages  of  both  monsoons  arc  enjoyed;  but  iu  .  cold  and  the  heat  of  Salmrunporo,  though  they  may 
others,  the  change  from  the  moisture  of  the  rains  to  the  ;  tiourish  in  the  rainy  season  almost  aa  well  in  tho  uno 
hoat  and  dryness  which  succeed  them,  is  nearly  as  :  us  the  other. 
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III.  CoTr<iN  Tr.idk  ok  tiik  Umtki)  St.vtks.  1. 
Jlitfoiy. — Cotiou,  which  itJininisters  so  bountifully  to 
the  wants  of  civilizcil  an  well  as  tu  savage  man,  anil  to 
the  woalth  auil  (.■coiicuiv  of  the  txiunirie.t  producing  it, 
etaiiJn  pro-eiuiiK'iit  in  tiie  Uiiitud  iStattiS,  both  as  re- 
gards its  superior  staple  and  ihu  decree  of  )>crfootion 
tu  which  it«  cultivation  has  been  brought.  Ono  or 
more  of  its  i<pecies  in  found  f;rowni>f  wild  throughout 
the  torrid  zone,  whence  it  has  been  disiuiniinated,  and 
become  un  iiuportimt  ol^ect  of  culti:rv  in  i>overal  coun- 
tries thereto  aiyaccnt  from  lime  immemorial.  It  is 
meiilioucd  by  Herodotus  r.9  |j;>^»>n)C  in  India,  wbcrc 
the  natives  inanufactunul  it  into  iloii. ;  by  Theophrii.t- 
tus  as  a  product  of  Ethiopia;  ami  by  I'liny  as  growing 
in  Kjiyi)t,  towu,rd  Aralia,  nod  near  the  borders  of  the 
I'ersion  Gulf.  Niciihul)',  who  viMiled  China  in  ItUio, 
Bays  that  it  was  then  cultivHt<id  in  great  abuiuhuKX-  in 
that  country,  when-  the  toed  hod  bi-eii  introduced  al>out 
M)  years  l)cfore.  ('olunibus  fouml  it  in  um  by  the 
American  Indianil  of  Cuba,  in  I';r^>;  (jortez,  by  those 
of  Mexico,  in  lull);  Pixarro  and  Almugro,  by  the  in- 
cas  of  I'eru,  iu  10:.*2 ;  and  Cabr-fa  do  Vnca,  by  the  na- 
tives of  Texas  and  Calilornla,  in  lli'Mi. 

Of  the  precise  period  of  tlia  lirst  intruduotion  of  thf 
cultivntion  of  this  plant  into  the  North  Aniehr.in  col- 
onies, history  is  silent.  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Nova 
Itritoiinia  otfering  most  c.tcclSent  fru^'s  by  planting  in 
Virginia,"  published  in  London  in  WYj,  it  i.i  »t»tp<l 
that  cotton  would  grow  as  wtdl  in  t!iat  prtPVJncB  att  in 
Italy.  It  i.i  also  stated,  on  the  aufiiority  of  Biivcrli-y. 
in  bis  History  of  Virginia,  (hat  Sir  Kdninnd  jiindros, 
while  ■■nvernor  uf  the  colony,  in  Hi;»'.!.  "pave  iiarticu- 
lor  marks  uf  his  favor  townr.i  the  jiropa^ratin,.!  of  cot- 
ton, which,  since  his  lime,  has  Ixtcn  much  n«glect»d." 
It  further  appears  that  it  was  cultivated  for  a  loiog  tune 
ill  the  eastern  parts  of  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ciirolinn, 
and  (icorgiu,  in  she  garden,  though  mot  at  idl  iti  a 
planter's  crop,  for  domestic  ronsumpiioii.  In  anoiLlieir 
pamphlet,  entitled  "  A  Statn of  tho  I'roviiice of  (leorgia, 
attested  upon  oath,  in  the  Court  of  iSavanniili,''  in  1740, 
it  was  averred  that "  largo  quantities  have  been  raise*!, 
and  it  is  mnch  planted;  but  the  cotton,  which  in  uomc 
parts  is  peremiial,  dies  hero  in  tho  winter;  which, 
Dcvcrlhelcas,  the  annual  is  nut  inferior  to  in  f^mHlness, 
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bnt  rcquircf  more  trouble  in  cleansing  from  the  seed." 

About  tho  year  17-12,  M.  Dubrenil  invented  a  cotton 

gin,  which  created  an  epoch  in  tho  rultivation  uftliis 

product  in  Louisiana.     Ijuring  the  Revolution,  the  in- 

hubitaiit.s  of  St,  Mary's  and  Talbot  counties,  in  Marv- 

lood,  as  well  as  those  of  Capo  May  county,  New  Jer- 

'  sey,  raised  a  sufticient  quantity  of  cotton  to  nicei  their 

wants  for  the  time,      tt  was  formerly  produced  in 

j  small  quantities,  for  fiimil}'  u.'e,  in  the  county  of  Su»- 

!  sex,  iu  Delaware,  near  tho  head-waters  of  the  Chon- 

tank- 

Tho  seeil  of  the  sea-island  cotton  was  originnllv  ob- 
tained from  the  Ilahunia  Islands,  in  about  ihc  vear 
i  17«J),  iHiing  the  kind  then  known  in  the  Woft  Indies 
I  as  the  "  Anguilla  cotton."     It  wiis  first  eidlivated  by 
\  Josiah  Tttttuall  and  Nicholas  Tumbull,  on  Skidawav 
i  Island,  near  Savaiinuh  ;  and  fubaequently  by  .Innies 
I  i>paulding  and  Alexander  Bi8.»ct,  on  St.  Simon's  Isl- 
I  and,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Altamaha,  and  on  Jekvl  Isl- 
and, by  Ujchard  Ixakc.     Ko/  many  years  after  its  in- 
!  trtKlnction  it  was  confmod  to  the  more  elovnled  parts 
I  (if  these  islands,  bathed  by  the  saline  atmos|ihero.  and 
I  surrounded  by  tho  ^ea.     (inidually,  however,  the  col- 
i  ton  cultuTO  was  extended  to  tho  lower  grounds,  and 
licyond  the  limits  of  the  isliM«l«  to  tho  artjurent  shores 
of  the  continent,  into  soils  conLnining  a  mixture  of 
!  clay;  ond  laiily,  into  coarse  clays  deposited  along  the 
great  rivers,  whore  thoy  meet  the  ocean  tides. 

I'reviotn  to  ir!>4--tho  year  after  tho  invention  of 
Whitney'*  sow  gin — thu  annual  iiinount  of  i-otton  pro- 
diicc<l  in  North  Amuriia  was  c<minuraMvply  inconsid- 
erable ;  but  since  that  period,  th'rc  is  probably  nothing 
recordeil  in  the  history  of  industry,  inclmling  lis  niiin- 
nfacture  in  this  countrj-  and  Knrope,  that  wouhl  coni- 
pnro  ivith  its  subsequent  Incrcaw!. 

In  the  Kiisteni  hemisphere,  tho  growth  of  cotton  is 
principally  restricted  to  the  maritime  countries  lying 
between  the  -lOth  dogren  of  north  latitude  and  a  cor- 
responding parallel  south.  On  the  easterly  side  of  the 
Wcstoni  Continent,  thi.i  plant  w  ill  perfect  its  growth 
in  most  of  the  districts  adjacent  10  tho  tidal  waters,  in- 
cluding the  regions  bordering  on  tho  MisNissl|ipi,  the 
Aniar.on,  and  tlio  I'arana,  Iwtween  latitude  il9°  north 
and  40"  iiouib  j  and  on  tho  west  coast  of  Aninrico,  bo- 
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tween  iha  •tOtli  parnllvl  north  and  a  cdrreipbnding  dc- 

grcd  south. 

Tho  (jrowth  of  this  staple  is  chiijfly  confined  to  In- 
dia, China,  Japan,  Australia,  I'ursia,  Turkey,  southern 
Europe,  Araliia,  Kj^yiit,  Algeria,  southern  aiiil  western 
Africa,  the  noullivrn  section  of  tlio  I'nitcd  States,  Hrit- 
isli  Guiana,  Now  Uranada,  Vcnui^uelu,  I'crii,  Itrazil, 
Iriiguay,  the  West  indies,  and  numerous  other  ocean 
isli's. 

Accoriling  to  Dr.  lloylc,  who  has  recently  Invcsti- 
(jntod  the  subject,  tlic  dillcrent  localities  of  tho  four  va- 
rieties <ir  spei'ies  of  cotton  (sec  page  434)  may  be  ataicd 
in  the  following  manner; 

1.  Corsiipiiim  Indinim,  or  hirhacnim  —  the  cotton 
iiluut  uf  India,  China,  Arabia,  I'ersia,  Asia  Minor,  and 
some  parts  of  Africa. 

t.  dof-'i/phnii  ttrlioieum — a  tree  cotton,  Indigenous  to 
India. 

;;.  Ooasi/pium  Harbadcmc — the  Mexican  o  West  In- 
dian cotton,  of  which  tho  sea-islund,  New  Orleans,  and 
uplau(i  (ivorKia,  are  varieties.  It  was  lonj;  since  intro- 
(iueeil  into  the  island  of  Ilourl>on,  and  thenco  into  In- 
dia; hence  it  acquired  the  name  of  "  Uouriion  cotton." 

4.  Ccfti/piiim  J'eruvitmum,  or  ocmninalum — which 
yields  tlie  I'eriiaMibuco,  Peruvian,  Miiranham,  and 
itraziliau  cotton,  especially  distinguished  by  its  blacic 
seeds,  w  liich  adlicre  llnnly  together.  This  variety  has 
loii);  since  been  introduced  inio  India. 

The  chief  vnrietk'S  cultivated  iu  tho  Viiited  States 
are  the  black  seed,  or  seu-islund  ((.'.  arboreiim),  known 
alto  by  the  naino  of  "long-staple,"  from  its  line,  -vvhitc, 
silky  appearance  nn<l  long  fibres;  the  green  seed  (_(!. 
htri<icriiin'),  called  "  short-stui)le,"  from  its  shorter, 
while  6ta]de,  with  green  seeds,  and  eonimercially 
known  by  tho  name  of  "upland  cotton;"  and  two 
kinds  of  Nankin  or  yellow  Qi.  Jiurbudcuse),  the  Mex- 
ican am  I'etit  Gulf.  Tho  average  yield  is  about  500 
pounds  per  acre. 

The  earliest  record  of  sending  cotton  from  this  coun- 
try to  Kuropo  is  in  tho  table  of  exports  from  Charles- 
tun,  ill  174V-'4H,  when  seven  bags  were  shipped ;  an- 
otli'ir  parcel,  consisting  of  2000  pounds,  was  shipped 
in  1770;  and  a  third  shipment  of  71  bags  was  made  in 
17M,  which  England  seized,  on  the  ground  that  Amer- 
ica coidd  not  product)  a  quantity  so  great.  The  amount 
exported  from  the  United  States  i;i  1701  was  ISO,.!!!! 
pounds;  in  1793,  4»7,t)00  pounds;  in  1794,  t,G01,7(iO 
peunds;  in  17Ur), (j,27tvlOO  pounds;  in  1«00,  17,7M>,t<03 
puumls;  in  1810.  Uy,'JGl,402  pounds;  in  1«1!0-'21, 
124,»<it;i,40o  pounds :  in  IKIO-';)!,  27ii,!i7'J,784  pounds ; 
in  1« IO-'4 1,  &aO,20-t,100 pounds;  iulf,'iO-'dl,927,2,S7,089 
pounds. 

According  to  the  Census  returns  of  1840,  tho  amount 
cjltivated  w as  71H),479,27r.  pounds ;  of  IK'iO,  987,449,000 
piinnds;  sboning  an  increase  of  19t'>,970,y2o  pounds. 

It  u|)peun)  that  the  culturu  of  cotton  is  rapidly  di- 
niinisliing  iu  Virginia  and  North  ('arolina.  In  those 
Hates  it  is  doubtless  giving  place  to  other  productions 
of  tho  soil.  Tlicre  has  been  a  very  heavy  falling  otV 
also  in  Louisiana,  and  no  appreciable  increasu  in  Mis- 
sisMppi;  but  the  diminution  in  the  former  state,  and 
the  failure  of  any  odvaiice  in  tho  latter,  are  accounted 
fur  l)y  the  terrible  inundations  of  tho  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries.  liut  for  that  calamity,  it  Is  probable 
that  their  increased  yield  would  have  ecpniled  that  of 
Alabama,  which  now  occupies  the  lirst  place  us  a  cot- 
ton-planting state,  and  lias  almost  douliled  its  produc- 
tion since  1840.  Immense  as  the  extent  and  value  of 
this  (Top  has  Im^coiuo,  it  is  not  extravagant  to  antici- 
pate a  rate  of  increa.se  for  the  current  decennial  period 
which  will  bring  up  the  aggregate  for  tho  year  ISCK)  to 
4,(HiO,0(IO  bales. 

The  average  annual  yield  for  the  five  years  ending 
with  18.'!.')  was  estimated  at  1,055,(H;<)  bales;  for  the 
same  period  ending  in  1840,  1.440,(MK)  bales;  for  a  like 
perioil  terminating  with  1860,  2,270,000  bales.  Had 
no  disturbing  cause  interrupted  the  progressive  ad- 


vance, tlifl  amount  of  1860  wotild  havio  exoMded 
3,000,000  bales. 

Tho  export  of  cotton  from  the  United  States  to  the 
countries  of  northern  Kurope  commenced  some  sixty 
years  ago.  In  tho  year  1800,  Holland,  including  the 
territory  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  re- 
ceived 79,094  pounds ;  In  1866  tho  aggregate  quantity 
exported  to  ^ho  two  countries  was  17,100,967  pounds. 
In  1808  Norway  and  Denmark  first  imported  American 
cotton,  amounting  that  year  to  184,193  pounds;  in  1865 
tho  aggregate  <iuantlty  exported  to  these  two  countries, 
including  Sweden,  was  some  7,000,000  pounds.  Prussia 
and  Sweden  liegan  importing  cotton  from  tho  United 
States  in  1804.  Russia,  in  1809,  received  cotton  from 
the  I'nited  States  for  the  first  time,  and  to  the  amount 
of  half  a  million  of  pounds ;  while  in  1858,  tho  year 
prior  to  tho  commencement  of  tho  late  war,  the  export- 
ation to  that  country  amounted  to  more  than  21  mil- 
lions. The  Ilansc-towns  received  cotton  from  the 
United  States  prior  to  the  year  1800,  and  tho  progress 
of  •he  trade  with  those  cities,  which  is  exhibited  in  tho 
subjoined  statement,  strikingly  exemplifies,  in  connec- 
tion with  tho  remarks  which  have  preceded,  and  tho 
general  statement  which  follows  it,  the  rapid  and  pow- 
erful advancement  of  the  king-staple,  not  of  the  United 
States  only,  but  of  tho  commercial  world. 

At  tho  opening  of  tho  present  century,  the  imports 
of  cotton  wool  into  Great  Britain  were  about  75,000 
bales  per  annum  ;  now  the  consumption  of  that  conn- 
try  is  2,600,000  bales  annually,  while  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope, ."ud  tho  I'nited  States,  that  then  had  no  manufac- 
tories, use  about  l,!i00,000  mote,  to  say  nothing  of  tho 
consumption  of  Asia.  Of  this  4,000,000  bales,  five- 
si.xtbs  ore  the  product  of  this  country.  The  result  of 
the  past  three  years  proves,  that  neither  tho  existence 
of  u  war  involving  tho  chief  nations  of  Europe,  nor  (he 
I  Muctuations  in  trade  consequent  on  its  cessation,  have 
had  any  ctl'ect  on  the  demand  for  our  great  southern 
staple ;  thus  establishing  the  fact  that,  the  next  to  tho 
leading  articles  of  human  food,  it  has  become  a  great 
and  fixed  necessity. 

A  document  compiled  from  the  very  best  data,  by 
one  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  tssk,  'V\as  lately  read  before 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce,  exhibiting  very 
I  important  facts.    The  value  of  tho  cotton  manufactur- 
i  ing  industry  of  the  world  was  estimated  at  X120,000,000 
!  sterling,  or  $000,000,000.     Of  this  amount  tho  entire 
population  of  Great  Britain  consumed,  in  value,  about 
$.'i-85  per  head  per  annum.     England  exports  to  tho 
United  States  manufactured  goods  at  tho  rate  of  77 
cents  for  each  individual  in  this  country,  but  being  otu'- 
selves  large  manufacturers,  and  in  view  of  tho  general 
better  condition  of  the  bulk  of  our  population,  it  is 
probable  that  our  consumption  of  cotton  goods  will 
1  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain  50  per  cent,  per  head. 
England  exports  to  her  North  American  colonies  cot- 
ton goods  at  the  rate  of  $1'53  per  head  per  annum,  for 
I  tho  wholo  population;  to  liussia,  only  at  a  rate  of 
I  three-fifths  of  a  cent  per  head  ;  to  France,  two  cents 
per  head ;  to  her  East  India  possessiouE,  at  the  rate  of 
!  18  ccuts ;  but  these  three  last  countries  manufacture  at 
;  home,  especially  France,  w  ho  mainly  provides  for  her 
'  own  wants,  while  Russia  receives  goods  from  several 
sources.     Estimating  the  population  of  the  globe  at 
850,000,000,  tho  apportionment  of  the  whole  value  of 
manufactured  goods  would  bo  ab(mt  70  cents  for  every 
inhabitant,  man,  woman,  and  child. 
j      The  tendency  of  the  age  is  gradually  toward  an 
\  equali/.ution  of  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of 
,  the  human  family.     The  wealthier  and  middle  classes 
I  expend  much  mora  than  heretofore  in  articles  of  taste 
and  luxury,  in  household  and  personal  adorimicnt, 
whereby  the  artisan,  mechanic,  and  laborer  are  bencfit- 
cil,  and  their  condition  improved.    Tho  barbarous  and 
debased  nations  and  tribes  of  tho  world  are  fast  tending 
toward  tho  habits,  and  acquiring  tho  tastes  of  civiliza- 
:  tion ;  the  first  symptom  of  which  is  tho  exchange  of 
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their  former  nid*  And  scanty  clothing  for  dreiM*  of  our 
raanufac'tured  goods. 

Ilonco  it  rcr|iiir«i  neither  reflertion  nor  argument  to 
show  that  a  vtry  tmiUl  i/fnfnil  incrrtuf  in  the  consump- 
tio.i  of  cotton  goods  would  demand  a  supply  of  raw 
material  Iwyond  the  prtMiit  ability  of  the  world  to  af- 
ford. A  refercnco  to  table  "  (icncral  Import  of  Cotton 
into  Ureui  Dritain"  will  allow  that  the  small  product 
of  the  A\L.>t  Indies  is  almost  stationary — that  the 
same  is  th«  coite  with  Ilra/.il,  on  an  averago  of  years; 
the  export  thenco,  last  year,  was  only  lii6,00()  bales, 
weighing  Ic  s  than  200  pounds  each.  In  Kgypt,  the 
product  of  the  past  four  years  has  avuragnl  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  pno'ding  period;  and  last  year 
only  115,01)0  lialcs  caniu  from  that  soun-e,  weighing 
2&0  pounils  each ;  whiln  tlio  average  sliipmijit«  from  { 
the  East  Indies  for  the  past  six  years  i^  but  340,000  | 
bales  per  annum,  weighing  aliout  il80  pounds  eacli. 

The  main  dependence  of  tho  world  h  on  this  coun- 
try, which  last  year  furnished  3,500,000  bales  out  of  a 
total  produrt  of  4,200,000.  As  tho  now  lauds  of  the 
West  conic  into  cultivation,  and  tho  prugn-ss  of  our 
railroad.t  brings  the  cr./p  within  reach  nf  the  sealward, 
there  will  Iw  a  gradual  increoso  of  our  proiluction ;  but 
to  this  even  there  must  l>o  a  limit,  considering  tho  na- 
ture of  the  climate  and  soil  necessary ;  und  the  time 
may  not  Iw  very  far  distant  when  we  shall  fail  to  meet 
the  demand.  Under  this  state  of  things,  it  is  not  to 
l>c  wondered  at  that  ilio  governmenls  of  England  and 
Franco  are  putting  forth  every  effort  to  foster  the  cul- 
tivation of  cotton  in  their  colonies.  We  liavc,  certain- 
ly, no  cause  for  fear  or  jealousy  in  view  of  these  efforts. 
Not  only  are  we,  as  iiroduccrx,  interested,  but  the  for- 
eign manufacturer,  the  political  cconomi.'<t,  and  the 
phiiiinthrupist,  aliiiohavu  taken  tho  matter  into  serious 
consideration.  We  can  si'arcvly  contemplate,  without 
emotion,  the  disastrous  results  commercially,  political- 
ly, and  socially,  that  might  follow  a  general  foilure  of 
on/)/  one  cmp  in  this  country.  There  would  be  no  re- 
serve to  fall  back  npon.  The  stock  in  liruat  Britain 
on  the  1st  of  January  Inst  was  but  little  larger,  with  a 
consumption  of  2,100,IM)0  Imles,  than  it  was  in  1841, 
with  a  consumption  of  a  little  over  1,000,000  bales; 
and  not  half  so  large  as  the  stock  on  January  1,  l84ti. 

2.  STATISTICS   OK  TIIF,   COTTON    TltAPE   OF   THE 
I  NITEI)  HTATKa 

Statioikvt  BFsrprTiNii  Till:  Tauiff  PrTiEs  ano  Cisto>i- 
noi  sK  Hwii-i.ATioNs  Ai  ri.ii'Aiii.K  r<>  Amebiiak  Cottiis  im 

TUB  PBIX.  a-AL  CllMHiai  lAL  COL'.tTIIIEa. 


tJoTToa  Caor  o»  bach  Htatk.  ac^mibdiko  to  tot  VniTin 
Mtatis  Cbmbub. 


(;«iUan  r*ik*rad* 
SUIM  aiKi  TfiTlUiHM.   j^ 

UluMt  L'otta. 

1             IIU. 

Puuntli. 
lIT.laN.HM 

BalM(ir4(WPguaiir 
fl.\3+4 

4b;i.ii 
■m,on 

""l4 

7M 
174,737 

isi,m 
jiuown 

194„')a2 

64,073 

a,u47 

tf,ois,ow 

8.14 

12,110633 

l«3,3'l'i,3V<l 

180 

oni,4Ui 

152..V>'i,IMl8 
6,ti;3 
1!13,4()1,MT 
Vil,iii 
t>l,'.>2(i,ll!0 
(1I,TI0,«4 
2T,701,27T 

3,4i)4i4V) 

1  Hilawarv 

Florida 

Oeorifia 

Illlnuls 

Indiana 

Msrylsiid 

MisslHlppi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina 

iVjiith  Carolina 

TeillK^ssee 

Texas  

Virginia 

TnUl 

7»0,47«.«6 

!i,445,T!)a     " 

Till"  aliovi'  are  rstlnislcMi  merely;  and  the  loUiIs  vary  from 
the  tiiliitlar  ntiinis  in  jiatti  44f>.  The  i|iianIltleH  loiiaunied 
where  grown  will  account  In  part  for  the  itUcniiwnclea 

Taiui.ai:  Cohpabatiti!  Statfjient  siiowimo  ttw  avtoaob 

QUA.NTITIBS  ok  CorTON  rUOIttCKn  ANI>  fINPOilTKll  IM  tiik 
I  XITKll  St.VTB^,  WITH  tnH  VaUF*  or  TUK  I^IIANTITIIW  go 
K.Sl'OBTI.Ii;  TullKTUi.U  WltU  TIIK  t'tB^lK.NT  I'UKirs  or  lor. 
TON  IN  TIIK  I'MTKll  StaTIM  AM>  (illKAY  II|:1TAIM,  BLSrHT. 
IVKI.V.  Ill  lilNi;  IIIK  FlRSr  TllUF.F  YF.AIil  OK  l:\ril  lll:i\l»B, 
>|<U  A  I'FKIilll  i>K  BIXTV-IIIKBK  VkAUS,  KltoU  \'M  To  ISM, 
IIOTII  I.V  LI  •■>&(«) 


CoantriM. 


Oreal  llilUlu. 
Kiance  


Spain. 


Russia  .. 
Bremen  . 
Hard  In  I  a. 
Itelgluin. 
.tiiatris. 


UuallUai 


•no  pounds . . 


101  pounds  . 


34  pounds . . . 
\d  valorem  . 


Sweden  and  Norway, 


101  pounds  . . . . 
Ad  valorem  . . . 

m-OM  {iouiids! 


Mexico 

Hamburg 

Holland 

I'woHldllrs... 
Ilritlsh  N.  A.  poaseaa. 

Denmark 

I'ortiigal 

Tuscany 

t'jpai  States |74'M  pounds  . 

I'Uba lUl  pounda ... 


Halo  of  l>3ly. 


101  pounds  , 


Free, 

In  national  veswis, 
$3  7V ;  in  foreign 
vessels.  <)l<l  4H.* 

In  national  vessels, 
Tl'l  wiita;  In  for- 
eign vessels,  (I  tA 

is)  cents. 

1  of  I  per  cent 
Free. 

Free. 

Fnv. 

In  Swedeji,  free;  In 
Norway,  neariy  i 
cent  pet-  pound. 

$160, 

,i  of  1  percent 

'Vnv. 

m  iio. 

iFroe. 

|Fn'c. 

2  1  •.'i  ccnta 
Fn-e. 
ilOrenU. 

In  national  vessels, 
l!'i ;  In  foreign  ves- 
sels, 27(  per  cent, 
on  n  valoatloii  of 
116(10. 


Ycftn, 

HriNluccil. 

Rxpoann.              |    pnirBi  in    j 

guantillm. 

Vuluai.    1  V.  N. 

U.B. 
r.M.. 

17(12  ) 

I7;i:;5 

PiniDiii, 

Puunda. 

IMIan. 

I'nU. 

6,300,000 

743,ono 

283,000 

311 

191-fl 

17114  ) 

l(>o:i  J 
lsi«) 

0<),000,00'J 

33,000,0(K) 

0,000,000 

Wl 

10  M 

iMii) 
ISI..5 

1SI4) 

73,300,000 

E2,fl00,0(IO 

2.-00,000 

121 

•J0( 

1822) 

1S2;)  S 

203,300,000 

163,600,000 

22,100,000 

I4'6 

*it 

lsi4! 

1S32> 
18:i3j 
1S34> 

431,000,000 

344,000,000 

3S,500,000 

11-23 

7t 

1S42 

(ft) 

1.-43 

907,100,000 

(W0,200,000 

au,7oa,0tfo 

7-4J 

6 

li:)l»4» 

I«\2) 
18.\1  J 
ISM  5 

(M 

1,227,4(10,(100 

1,084,200,000 

97,000,000 

9-12 

«l-7 

(rf) 

•  ny  the  tr^'aly  of  H22,  I'nited  .States  veiiaels  are  ei|iiali7,eil 
with  French  viwm'Is  In  the  din'ct  ini|xirtatiim  into  Kraiiee  of 
artirles  the  (rowth,  manaftcturs,  or  produee  of  tlie  United 

States. 


(a)  Tills  statement,  made  up  with  care  and  laNir  from 
sources  official  and  iinofflrlal,  and  ofl<!n  cnntllctiiig,  although 
not  jicrhaps  statistically  exact,  is  yet  probably  enough  so  for 
tliuH)  luiriHtses  of  geiu-ral  eoiiiparlt»on  for  which  it  U  suhmit- 
ti'il.  For  ohvioim  rcHHoiis,  tlie  aggregate  of  the  i  x|inrtatlon 
and  consiiiiiption  of  cotton  can  not  lie  expected  to  balance  the 
production  in  any  single  year.  Independently  of  Ktooks  on 
hand  from  preceding  years.  An  uvirage,  year  with  >e«r,  of 
some  70,000  poiiiuls  consumed  for  household  and  otlii-r  uses, 
ami  of  some  S,(KS>,0<K)  iMinnds  lost  or  destroyed,  and  of  Homo 
600, 0(H)  pounds  nf  Imported  cotton  consumed,  an;  also  items 
III  be  consiilerud  In  striking  this  balance  ;  as  well,  nmreover, 
OS  the  fact  that  the  sums  arc  in  n<und  nniiibers,  and  tliat  tho 
only  flgnrrs  In  the  statement  which  can  be  viiwed  as  at  all 
statistical  are  those  giving  the  anioiinta  and  values  of  eximr- 
lation.  The  data  for  {quantities,  values,  and  priceH,  ileriviil 
fnjni  the  Ticiisiuv  re|iort8,  do  not.  It  will  bo  piTcelveil,  always 
afford  results  entirely  con»lstent. 

(til  The  rapacity  of  the  Itale  Is  computed,  agreealdy  to 
iisagi*.  At  4'I0  pounds,  in  changing  bales  into  |Kiuiids  for  this 
stHtement,  although  an  average  of  460  pounds  to  the  halo 
would  probably  tsi  more  exact. 

(1)  Nine  moiitha  only,  the  year  ending  .Tune  30  Instead  of 
Sep^'UiIier  80,  bk  lietore. 

cdl  The  7tli  decade  tomilnates  in  ISOl.  Tho  statement 
may,  therefore.  1m'  viewed  as  embracing  a  period  of  sevtiity 
years,  frtiin  IT92  to  ISOl,  inclusive. 

The  following  table  gives,  up|>08ito  to  each  year, 
thu  crop  »f  the  I'liited  States,  the  number  of  bales 
of  new  crop  received  in  New  Orleans  up  to  tho  1st 
of  .Septemljcr,  with  tho  ijatt'  of  killing  front.  The  re- 
marks appended  arc  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  character 
of  tiie  si'ason.  Kcasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  the 
reader  will  be  enabled  to  form  aomo  ides  of  the  causes 
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•Ml. 

U.  B. 
FtDca. 

u 

191.4 

n 

1644 

'H 

201 

4-6 

8J 

1-23 

J» 

7'4j 

6 

9-12 

61-7 

operating  fur  or  against  a  large  crop,  always  bearing 
in  inin<l  th«  grailn.tl  inorcaie  In  (ho  hrcadth  of  frcah 
land  planted  in  the  Went  and  Soutliwcst. 


Kiidlnf  Rtlil.  t. 

cAv. 

Killlbi  (naL 

Not.' IB 
Not.  89 
Not.  18 
Oct.  ST 
Nov.  14 
Nov.  10 
Nov.  SO 
Nov.  SO 

NoV.'sa 

Nov.  IT 
Nov.    0 
Nov.  ST 

Nov."]  4 
Oct.   24 

2,182,000 
1,034, 900 
1,688,600 
8,878,900 
2,080,400 
8,894,600 
8,100.600 
1,778,6(H) 
2,846,600 
2,728,600 
2,096,700 
2,866,000 
8,016,  (HX) 
8,262,900 
8,930,000 
8,847,800 
8,587,800 

1,734 

292 

6,720 

6,846 

140 

1,069 

8,864 

477 

67 

3,166 

6,077 

74 

1,891 

23,282 

1S41 

J(J4^   

iy4j 

|S44 

1M6 

1846 

^,(7 

1.4S     

m.'x      

1882 

1W>.; 

1^64        

18:>.'> 

ISM 

SBHARKR. 

1839— First  Urge  crop.    Season  romurlcably  fine  throughout 

\siO — I  Jif»vor«blo  season.     OverHow  of  Mississippi  Itlver. 

ii)4l--Western  crop  kihhI.  Revere  drought  in  Alatwma, 
GcurKiSi  Florida,  and  Mississippi. 

1942— Cienerally  good  season  and  carljr  picking. 

]S4.;^].ate  spring,  rainy  summer,  and  early  fVost. 

1S44  Very  good  season,  and  early  picliing.  Partial  OTcr- 
tlim  of  Mlsaliwippl  liivcr. 

184D— Mississippi  Klver  and  Western  crop  good  anu  early. 
Priiiiulit  nduced  the  eostern  crop  300,000  bales. 

184il— I.ate  spring,  early  and  general  visitation  of  army 
wunns;  the  Utter  destroying  400,000  to  6(V),000  bales. 

18t'— Late  season,  but  favorable  fall.  The  wrurrenco  of 
tlie  Krenrh  Kevolution  put  down  prices,  and  800,000  baleK 
trrrt*  held  back  in  the  country. 

1848_8umuer  rainy,  but  Uno  fall ;  200,000  boles  brought 
forwartl  of  previous  crop. 

lS4',i_Fro«t  in  spring,  heavy ...  Ins  in  July,  partial  overflow  of 
illKsisoippi  Klver ;  Ked  Itlver  bottoms  overltoweil  In  summer, 

19.V)— Ilackwanl  spring,  piek'ng  began  unusually  late, 
ParUitl  overtioH-  of  Mississippi  Itlver. 

18.'il— Favorable  summer  and  early  picking. 

1852— llemarkably  flno  season,  early  picking,  and  la  to  fh>st. 

1853 -Late  and  rainy  season. 

1S54-'85— llackward  season.  About  260,000  bales  kept  back 
by  lowness  of  tho  waters  in  Alabama,  Ixiuisiana,  Arkansas, 
tnd  Texai-. 

18S.V66 — Fine  n^asnn.  Early  picking,  anfBeiently  good  to 
ccuntorbalanco  an  early  frost.  About  2i'i0,000  bales  of  last 
rmp  rt'reived,  which,  in  fact,  will  make  the  actual  pntiluet  of 
18M-'5.\  3,097,300  bales,  and  reduce  that  of  1386-'56  to 
3,277,800  liales. 


i>m-hland  Cotton.  The  crop  of  thU  imporUnt  itaple 
for  the  ycor  ending  Sept.  1,  1850,  was  44,512  bales; 
1851-'65,  40,841  bales,  and  in  lflr)3-'54,  39,686  bales. 
The  reeelplB  In  l«fift-'5fl  being,  ft'om  Florida,  10,900; 
Cieorgla,  13,245  ;  South  Carolina,  •.«),367. 

'iha  extraordinary  crop  of  the  year  1865-'50  in  the 
United  States  (3,6-.>7,;}00  bales)  has  passed  into  the  nu- 
meroug  channels  of  consumption  at  prices  much  higher 
than  for  five  years  past,  leaving  a  stock  on  hand  on  1st 
September  last  of  only  62,000  bales  in  all  the  United 
States  ports.  This  consumption  is  still  going  on 
throughout  the  Drltish  and  Continental  manufacturing 
districts ;  and  the  increase  of  machinery  added  to  mills 
hitherto  working,  it  is  estimated,  will  require  in  Great 
Britain  alone  an  additional  weekly  supply  of  4000  bales. 

Acoouirr  snowixn  tiir  Destin  atiok  of  Tire  Cottom  ax- 
roaTU)  raoii  tue  Inited  St.vtes  in  1847, 1848,  Ami  1849. 


CohjiuIm. 


jltUSSi 

'Sweden  and  Nor- 
i     way 

Denmark 

Ilanso  Towns. 

Holland 


llelglum 

I  K.ngland 

Htotland 

Ireland 

Gibraltar 

Canada  

Uritlsli  Am.  Col. 
France,  Atlantic . 

—  Mcditcr'n. 

Xpain 

I'uba 

I'ortugal 

Italy  

Bardinla  

'Austrian  ports . . 

iMexico 

(.'entral  America 

, China  and   South 

Seas 


Total. 


Poanda, 
b,«18,5CS 

I    2,887,098 

660,788 

10,889,543 

1,978,324 

10,184.343 

838,160,664 

12,683,788 

424.497 

90,199 

1(13,986  ( 

122,507  I 

97,421,906 

4,695,498 

12,818,688 

8,1S9.153 


8,720,718 
4,4g4,.'>94 
11,780,678 


Poandf. 
10,266,911 

4,978,024 

09,080 

17,420,498 

4.861,509 

16,279,676 

646,911,182 

26,091,906 

188,202 

88,852 

129,263,272 

7,034.683 

19,323,426 

4,567,474 

774 

«,07T,621 

2,614,864 

80,468,6C0 


I       848,993 
687,819,958 


12,958 


Pounds. 
10,059,6)11 

7,024,160 

4,779 
18,844,494 

11, 887, '186 

28,118,809 

687,490,911 

88,171,778 

8,968,647 

6,725,813 

i  94,367 

I  2,747 

142,282,509 

6,868.288 

23,286,80 

1,584,78* 

240,896 

10,604,468 

6,063,707 

13,279,884 

2,208,704 

624,721 

760,861 


814,874;48i  1,014,688,010 


N.B The  sea-island,  amounting  to  11,969,259  lbs.,  is  ex- 
cluded ttova  tho  exports  in  the  foregoing  table  for  1849.  In- 
cluding them,  tho  total  cxjwrts  of  that  year  were  1,026,602,269 
pounds. 


8TAin«E>T  EXUmiTIKfl 

TUB  Qr ANTiT  »■  ANi>  Vai.ue  of  Cotton  kipoktf.I)  ANNrAU.T  pbom  tue  Umtid  SxATxa  niOM  1881 

TO   1856,  INL'LCSIVE,  A»«  THE  ATEBAUK  I  Bll  K  VtS,  fOUKO. 

V«an, 

Puuadi  of  Colton. 

Valus, 

Avarags  cost 
psr  pound. 

SM-laUnd. 

OUier. 

Total. 

1321 

11,344,066 

1I,2.'8),636 

12,136,683 

9,525,722 

9,065,273 

6,972,8,')2 

15,140,798 

11,2S8,410 

12.833.307 

8.14;, 1(!5 

8,31 1,702 

8,743,373 

11,142,987 

8,086,937 

7,762,736 

7,849„TO7 

5,286,971 

7.286,340 

6.107,404 

8.779,669 

6,237,424 

T,254.0^'9 

7.516,079 

6,099.076 

,9,3.80,626 

9,388.5:13 

6,293.973 

7,724,148 

11,969,260 

8,2il6,463 

8,299,660 

11,738,076 

11,166,166 

10,486,423 

18,068,690 

113,549,339 
1.33,424,460 
161,.')86,58a 
132,843,941 
106,784,629 
198,.'i62,668 
879,169,817 
19!t.302,aU 
252.(X»3,879 
210,31 1,C87 
268,668,028 
813,461,749 
Sl.3,.%35,017 
876,601,970 
879,686,266 
41.'.,721,710 
4;w,964,.'>66 
58S,B15,I'57 
408,560,8(18 
7S5,161,3!2 
623,966  676 
677.462,913 
T84,782,IC27 
667,r);i4  379 
S6ii,616,a71 
688,169,628 
620,926,986 
806,660,288 
1,014,633,010 
627,U,\I4I 
918,937,433 
1,<:81,492.664 
1,100,405,206 
977.346,683 
9'.  5.366,011 

124,893,406 
144,676,096 
173,723,270 
142,309,663 
176,449,907 
804,5.36,416 
21^4.310,116 
210,690,408 
264, 8.37,  ISO 
298,469,109 
876,979,784 
822,216,122 
824,698,604 
884,717,907 
B87,S68,S!92 
423,031,807 
444.21 1,MT 

$20,167,484 
24,086,068 
20,445,520 
21,947,401 
86,846,049 
25,025,214 
29,369,548 
28,487,229 
26,676  311 
29,674,883 
26,289,492 
81,724,082 
86,191,106 
40,448,408 
64,961,808 
71,284,925 
63.240.108 

16-8 

16-6 

ll'S 

15-4 

20-9 

12-2 

10 

lOT 

10 

9-1 

9-8 

111 

12-8 

16-8 

10-8 

14-8 

10-8 

14-8 

8-6 

10-8 

81 

6  8 

81 

5-92 

7'81 

10-34 

7-61 

84 

u-a 

1211 
8-06 
9-86 
0-47 

8-74 

1822 

1823 

1324 

1  tf>6 

ls2fl 

18>7 

1828 

1829 

1S30 

1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

18y> 

1836 

1<17 

i8.;8 

695,952,297                     61,550,811 
413,624,213                     61,238,982 
743,941,061                     63.870.807 

1839 

1840 

1811 

6.30,204,100 
684,717,017 
792,297,100 
663,683,465 
872,905.996 
647,658,065 
527,219,968 
814,274,481 

l,0'26,6lV2,26g 
635,881,604 
087,237,089 

1,098,280,639 

1,111.570,870 
987,83.3,100 

1,008.42!,001 

54,3.30,841 
47,693,464 
49,119,806 
r4, 003,601 
61,739,643 
42.767,841 
B3,41.').848 
01,91i8,294 
06,896,967 
71,984,616 

112,316,317 
87,f65,732 

1119,466.404 
98.696,820 
88,143,844 

1842 

1843         

1844 

1«4.'. 

1846    

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1861 

185' 

i8,'>a 

1861 

1865 

Total  lbs. 

820,607.894 

18,154,760,946 

18,475,264,240 

$1,880,247,748 

.... 

eoT 
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TABXnjiU  OOMPAEATITE  STATKMKXT  8II0WIK0  TUl  QUAICTITICS  Or  COTTOX  EtrOKntn  rSOM  TUB  USITID  STATIS  TO  Till 
VBraoirAI.  OIIMMFBOIAI.  ('0UK1I11K.S  UKSPKOrlVI  LY,  ANB  THK    ANNUAL  AVKHVUE  AllOlTNTK  TUKUEOr ;    AND  TIIK  ANSUAL  AV- 

nuoK  Amounts  or  Dcriiia  hkkivkd  TntiiKtndM,  vnn  a  I'kkioii  ok  »ivr  Yeabs,  kiioji  I'-Sl  to  1s&£>,  uotu  in. xLhivi. 
Tub  Data  '■oiiTiiia  Statkmknt  aeb  dkkivfii  kbom  thr  Initki>  Wtatct  TsKASiitY  liKPOiire,  in  mhkii  tiik  commkrci.m. 
Ykau  (LOSES  Ju.NK  30.     TiiK  Vkab  IK  BBiTittii  *Ni>  Funaou  orriciAL  DooiMESTg  coiUiEsi-oNna  « ini  that  of  tuk  Ual. 

ENVAB:    IIE]«C£  ONI:  C'ACSK  of   apparent    UlHCBt.PANVm    IN    FUiVBEIl  FOB   NOMINALLY   TIIK   SAME    ^EAIIB. 


OonnfriM  to  whitV  «xpofft*(l. 


Unat  llritaiu 

Kmnce 

^pain 

Haiuc  Towni 

Uclgiiim 

.Vtiatiift 

Sardinia  and  Italjr .... 

Riiaiia 

Mexico 

Itollona 

Swodon  and  Norway  . . 
Ilritish  N.  A.  posKossiuns 

Ocnraark  

(liiba 

Hortunl , 

Klsewhere  


To  all  oountriei. . . . 


Paudi  oTCottga  tMfiHi  tnm  U»  Unttol  StatM  In  Iht  Vatn 


lUl. 


tl70,(;4b,122 

13»,l64,b71 

J)4,2T2,6.'B 

1«,Tl«.57r 

l<l,83fi.0lt< 

Ii,»iKl,IM 

10,320,400 

10.098. 44S 

84MHII 

f>..'>06,07il 

B  1«'I.!I74 

23,626 

"  113,tji72 

'  T22,'4V3 


1»M;_^ 

7Bli>i  8,780 

18(1,214,270 

29,301,'.i2'* 

22,3|S,«2S 

i!7.1,')".8«0 

Kt,D48,434 

17,934,2(18 

10,4TB,1((8 

It,  TOO,  091 

10,269,042 

6,930,02.5 

16,B28 

.17,042 

294,  SB2 

9S,2.% 

1  n.son 


lau. 


I 


7<i8,n»0,49H  liUtI, 
189,22(1,913  114, 
3«,W)  1,(1421  36, 
22,071. T.S2!  -M. 
1.5.494  412 
17,9tlS.C42 
17,4s7,9S4 
21.2S«Bii;t 
T.46».»v')l 
T,UBH,094 
0,0U9,M7 
12,29B 
436.1  CO 
19(1,392 
87,(i91 
CB2,395      1 


I1IS4._  I 
:.'47,(i4t 
42S,U«') 
"24,074 
719,922 
9S0,40() 
9(1 1. 1 44 
,726,S:i(l 
914,6rv4 
.14(1,080 
(MS.  to,' 
,212  7111 
72.70(1 
!!2,9s:i 

2r>!).8:t3 

12l.(if.« 
,94«,H»6 


I9U. 


927,«.'W;(>8»  1,093,230,(139  l,ii1,BtO,il7().ns7,88S.10(l  1.008,424.601 


(i73,49H,2.')9 

210, 11 3, 809 

3;!,071.7«.'> 

3(i,.S(i9,9;)l 

12.2l9,ff.;i 

9.7ai.4<;,'> 

1(!.0H7.(1«-1 

44s,s;i' 

7.6^7,079 

4.941.414 

8,42s,4:i7 

8((8,2at 

209,18(1 

9.fl.'(i 

144.000 

270,822 


.\BPuiil  arar. 

mgt  AmoaaU  of 

Cuttoo. 

TF2nri2,T4i 

173,829,664 

33,704,292 

20,011.298 

17,037.472 

10.789,707 

14,911,110 

9.044.8(lfl 

6,930,012 

,1,71)9,267 

0,90s,132 

201.679 

142,876 

173,014 

90.19; 

746,918 


l,02.\6I)0,lliU 


.\nDual  avern^fa 

AqiuuiiU  of  Dutiaa 

paid.  • 


Frw>. 

$2,939,3110  26 
265, 29«  (Ki 
25,795  OOt 
Free. 
Vrvp. 

UUTi'rcnt  nitcn 
47,01  S  M 
103,018  »»t 
Five. 

!)lfforcnt  ratca.} 
Fn'«. 
Free. 

2  355  4> 
l'.i  C4 


•  The  anioiinls  (if  diilN'S  |uild  arc  cnlciilatod  on  the  rimtoma  rates  k1vi'«  In  tlio  preceding  ■tatomcnt  (f),  aUhonfjli  thoso 
cmtea,  diirinf;  the  fire  yi-iirs  desifniated,  have  in  aiinie  iiiHtancea  underguiio  cUaugea.  llelt^um,  fur  example,  did  not  admit 
cotton  tree  until  the  {wioui^  of  tlie  law  of  April  12,  18,54. 

t  The  tnidiint  U  calculated  on  the  inediuin  of  tlie  ml  ralurcm  duty  of  Uremen  and  HoniburR,  on  an  aaaunied  valuation 
of  17  cent)  |H'r  pound. 

t  The  amount  U  calculated  on  the  ratea  of  the  existing  tarilT  of  January  31,  1860.  prior  to  which  cotton  waa  either  pro- 
hibited or  siihjectcd  to  a  duty  cfiutvalent  to  prohihitton. 

{  United  Statca  Treaiiiry  reporta  do  not  )Hve  iiimntitiea  lo  Norway  distinct  from  Uiuae  to  Sweden,  lu  the  Utter,  cotton 
la  free ;  in  the  former,  the  duty  la  nearly  half  a  rent  per  |HiuitU. 


KXINir.T  OF  CoTTt 

N    to   FORKLIN    I'OBTS  FROM    SErTKUIIER   1,  1S.'A   TO  ALOtlgT  81,  19B6, 

Whare  from. 

ijroat  DriUiii. 

Fraoca. 

North  of  Kuro|i«. 

Otbar  (.irelpi  Porta. 

ToUI. 

New  Orleaiia balea 

9.S(i,«-J2 

361,(190 

19 -11 

30,sjy 

162,718 

1S0,532 

ICO 

424 

178 

181,046 

7,421 

244,814 

96,'.C2 

.'.,106 

2,939 

10,867 

67,390 

'  4S 

27,165 

1C.2.(1-B 

2;i,oio 

0,176 

2,0  JO 

i.UOT 

49,721 

42,893 
5  592 

1T8.S12 
8,06T 

"2,'803 
63,450 

'5,371 
61 

1,572,923 

48;j,il,;5 
!I4,(N)2 

:i,'),s.'.s 

185,320 

871,111 

160 

47i 

lis 

£M,4(I4 
13,077 

Mohilo " 

Tcjaa " 

Fl.iilda " 

Havannah " 

Charlostun '* 

Virginia  and  North  Carolina    " 

rhiliidelphia " 

New  York " 

Ikiston •• 

Gbakd  Total.  lViB_'66. . . . 
Total,  year  ls;>4-'BB 

l.».'l,3.8« 
1,649,710 

RTl  n70 

4.80.031 
4119,9  1 

7(1  7(^ 

304.1106 
1!II>.2(KI 

248,578 
149,:i02 
99  216 

2,9,H«06  ^ 
2,244,209 

1 **" 1 

AVe  give  liclow  a  tabic  of  the  aiiioiiiit  of  coltoii  coii- 
aiiiiicil  the  past  year  in  the  Slatea  aoulh  and  nest  of 
Virginia,  and  not  included  in  tin-  rev-eipla  at  the  porta. 
We  have  largely  inrrcaseil  the  ««tlmnU  from  the  year 
previoua,  l)Ut'(;ivo  it  only  for  what  it  purjMirta  to  1h>, 
an  rttimale,  which  w«  liclieve  approximates  corrert- 
ncas. 

There  arc  no  atatiatlral  rctumn  of  the  qiiantitica  of 
cotton  nianufai'tiirt'il  in  the  Hlalr.'^  aoiitb  of  Viruiiiin; 
hut  it  :«  will  known  that  tha  yearly  conmiinplion  in 


thoRo  Stales  is  increasing,  aa  well  as  in  Virginia,  Ohio, 
lllinuiv,  anil  .Missouri.  At  the  l;isl  census  tlie  cnpiiai 
einplo, eil  i'l  the  manufacture  of  rotton  gooih  in  the 
Southern  Siitea  wiis  aa  follows  :  Marylaiul,  :jl2,2:i(l,(HHI; 
\'irginin,  ;^',!i:iH,(MK) ;  North  Carolina,  isil,ii.i8,iK)ii; 
South  Carolina,  i?h,"i7,(MH);  <;corgla,  ♦1,7,Mi;,iMK(;  I'lor- 
ilia,  4i80,(M)0:  Alatiania,  ifr:ol,Oi>it;  Ml.xsis.^ipiii,  $;18  odd; 
Kentucky,  lii'J:l'.l,iMtil;  Tennessee,  |lli;W,0(.MI ;  Xli<»ouri, 
«!lO'.',(KKl.  At  this  peridil  |18o(i-7|  those  sums  arc 
prolmlily  iloiililud. 


North  Candliia balct 

South  Canilliia " 

(icor{«la o 

Alabama " 

TenilftMer- •' 

On  the  (Jhio,  (to. " 

Total  to  Kepleiiilier  I.. . 


1W4 

22,IKK) 

15.1NI0 

2f).ooO 

O.-'Ht 

7,(K)0 

_  42.0(H» 

"ll7,l.(Mr 


law. 


i8,B:io 

lO.fiOO 
20,  MX) 

^5oo 

4,000 
J«,0(KI_ 


IKU. 

1«.VI. 

20,000 

!^i.(KiO 

12.000 

lO.IMHI 

23.(a)(l 

20  iH>0 

o.iioo 

n.iaal 

6,000 

6,000 

8'*,(Min 

80,000 

l(i5,W«» 

00.(100 

"Mi: 

mi. 

IHM. 

lb,(MK) 

13,(N)0 

20.1KHI 

10,000 

10,000 

15.INHI 

»i!,no« 

13,000 

27, 

ri,(MiO 

4.01K) 

6,11110 

1,000 

8,000 

V.'.mMi 

16,000 

12,(KH1 

27..'aio 
KK.NKi" 

7B,(NNI 

011,(100 

To  .vhich,  iradili'il  (for  tho  paat  year)  the  atorka  in  '  new?  cro/)  received  (hia  year  to  the  lat  Sept.,  ami  some 
the  inferior  touna  1  U  Sept.  (hov .l.'ilK)  IirIm),  the  (pinn-  J.ilVMM.  hulea  ilclniiied'in  the  interior  .Sept.  1-1,  IMufi, 
tity  nowdelainiil  in  the  inierior(aay  oii,(X)Oialea),  and  liy  low  rivers,  etc  ,  vthiih  it  Is  Tiir  tn  suppose  came 
that  loat  on  Its  way  to  market  the  ptut  year  to  the  . mp  forward  the  pa  ,l  season,  and  is  already  aihled  to  tho 
u  given  aliove,  received  at  thn  shipping  poria,  the  a^•-  ,  receipts  at  the  jiorlal,  ngalnat 

gregato  will  show,  na  near  as  n>nv  l>e.  the  amount  niijml  :     '"W" Iclea,  3,I7'<,00«    l    1851 oaloa,  2,4M,O00 

in  the  l-nlled  .State,  the  paat  'aca-on  -say,  in  round  I     {^^^ \^\^^Z        l^/D f  C'liiZ! 

numlKTa,  8,(T;Ji,(X)0  bale.s  (after  deducting  1800  hales  i     mdi'.''.'.'.  li.iiio.ooo        1-48.'.'.!."  airoioiio 
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gTlTEMB.-«T  AKO  ToTAI,  AMODNT  OF  TBS  CORON  CtOP  Ot  THR  TjMinD  STATES  FOB  TOE  YEASS  ENDUtO  AvOtST  SI,  1S55 

Aim  ISM. 


FUOM  MEW  OIILeA^B. 

A'jyort. 

To  foreign  ports 1,612,928 

C,i(u<twl»e 223,  IflO 

lliiniril  at  New  Orlcaim 1,200 

^tiK'k,  lut  September,  18&6 6,096 

Dtduet 

Uoci'ivcd  from  Mobile,  Montgomery,  etc. T.'),6T3 

Uoi'rivtHl  from  Florida 6, 1H6 

lit  N'ivf il  from  Tcxus 28,61)1 

Slocic,  Ist  September,  186P 1)9,426 


UOUILE, 

KrjKrt. 

!    Tofi.n'iim  porU 4>»,036 

190.      ■ 


('. 


,V1W 


i,2S« 
1.9B0 
6,006 


(.iiisiinird  In  Mobile 

!<toclf ,  iBt  September,  1SS6 

IhtUti-t. 

Kf ocivi'd  from  New  Orleans 6 

Stoclt,  l8t  September,  ISTS 2«,61» 

•  -^— — 

TEXAS. 

Ktj)i,rt     To  foreign  ports .14,002 

('oaBtwlm; 8il,r)I6 

Stock,  iBt  Soptcmbcr,  lSfi6 023 

Vtiuct  Stock,  Ist  September,  1S65 


FLOBIDA. 

Kxpori. 

To  foiilKii  ports— T'plandi! 3B,8t>.9 

Coast  wise — I'plaiids UT.TilS 

Hoa-i«lttnds 10,9rtO 

Stork  ill  Apala^hicolii,  Ut  September,  ISM 74 

Dfduct  Stock  in  Apalaclitcola,  1st  Septcniber,  1S50 


BalM.  IBte.  18U, 


U£oiu;IA. 
Export. 

To  foreign  port»— I'pla  ids li7.IS2 

Sia-iiilaiids S.  1:18 

lomitwise— liplaiids 2(K).426 

Sca-lslunilB 7.il46 

Stock  in  Savaiiiiuli,  1st  Sopti'inlur,  1S60 l,l>r>i( 

i-to^lc  ill  AiiguHtu,  lut  September,  IS'iO l.TKI 

DeiUirt. 

>r('lvi'(l  flrom  Florida — Sea-islands 2,765 

I'plands '.i^i\ 

Stock  in  .'•nfsnnali,  iBt  .-iepleniber,  1866 2,i;iO 

Stm:k  in  Augusta,  1st  September,  1»&D 1,707 


BOtmi  CABOLINA. 

Ktpnrtfrimt  Chabj  kston — 

Tnforil(?ii  iMjrts — tpiaiids 

Sea-islands 

Coastwise— Uplands 

Si>a  Islands 

Iliini<>d  lit  ( !harlrHlon 

Stocli  ill  I  liarlestoii,  1st  September,  1S50 


KriHtrt  frtmi  (irniMirrowK— 
To  Noitliirii  pi.rts 


Ttniuet. 

liccclvid  IVom  Florida— Sen-Islands 

r;,ilaiids 

Ui'ccived  from  Bavannali— .■<<'a-islaiid«  ... 

rplaiiilH 

Stock  In  t'liarleston,  1st  ."eptembcr,  1S,V'  . 

NOBTII  a.vBiii.iM. 

Kxport.    To  foreign  ports 

(.'oa-itwlse 


VIIIUINIA. 

Krpnrt. 

To  fllrl■i^^l  ports 

r>i;i,.tHlKi',  mill  iiiaiiiifiirtiired  (taken  from  the  ports). 
Stock,  ist  Sepliiiibir,  iWiO 


Dtduct.    Ki'oolved  from  Molillo 

Stock,  Ist  September,  It-eO  , 


amsM 

iN.TlWS 

1SS.46I 

9,2i« 

761 

11.144 

oT7774ii 

2,89,1 


0,027 
678 
8,(189 
1»,2S1 
2,086 


0<S 

20,009 


70 

20,748 
842 

662 
ri6i) 


Urielveil  at  New  York  by  llie  New  York  find  i'>le  Canal. 

licccivi'd  nt  Noir  York  by  Now  \  oik  mid  I'.rli'  Itaiiniad  . 

Kvreived  at  Ulltlmorc  and  I'bilailolpiiia  fmni  tbn  West  . . 

Total  Ceop  hk  tiik  Inivkh  Htatbb. 


1,803,213 


141,786 


698,262 


28,624 


118,140 
2,062 


1,001,433 


141,670 
Itm 


896,423 


6,979 


620,630 


24,060 


21,000 


1,202 


069,738 


li0,0T8 


144,404 


1,232,614 


464  696 


80,737 


136,697 


889,445 


■196,970 
86,099 


879,694 


499,272 
20,139 


20,468  31,000 

BOB  377 

1,T8I  684 

19,r2U  0,600 


Iiicr"ara  fhini  last  year  . . . 
luorvoM!  (Voui  ye»r  liefore. 


3,627,84.'-.     I     2,847,1)39 

.".7...,    ..  baleiT fl86;6o0' 
597,848 


"'^ 


In 


1*1 


COT 


'm- 


COT 


6«ATiaiCHT  Jlsd  total  Ahod-nt  or  tbi  Cottor  Cbop  or  tbb  Uritcd  Statm  roB  td*  Ybabs  uoiura  Avaos*  31,  issil 

AND   185T. 


rSOK  HSW   OBUIARS. 

To  foreign  porta 1,293,T1T 

CoMtwiw. !K8,2.>4 

sunk,  iBt  September,  1861 T.S'il 

Roeeivtxl  fn)m  Mobile,  Montgomery,  etc 60,086 

Koceivcd  from  FloridA 4,703 

Rcceired  from  Texas 1T,D03 

Stock,  lit  September,  1866 0,9{IB 

MODILB. 

Kxport. 

To  foreign  port! 814,989 

Coutwise 174,066 

MauufKctiired  in  Mobile,  etc 2,244 

Burned  i\t  Mobile 12,700 

Stock,  lit  September,  18^T 4,M4 

Dedwt, 

Received  fh>m  New  Orleani 10 

Shipment  to  Boston  rctnmed 3u2 

Stock,  Ist  September,  1666 6,006 

TSICAS. 
Ezport. 

To  foreign  porta 20,907 

CoastwiM 08,630 

Stock,  Ut  September,  186T Wi 

Deduct  Stock,  1  at  September,  1SS6 , 


n.oBU>A. 
Export. 

To  foreign  porta— Uplanda 30,^) 

CoMtwise— L'plands 82,636 

Sca-isianda 20,306 

Burned  at  Apalachicola S,4i2 

Stock,  lit  September,  13,'iT 60 

iMuct  Stock,  Ut  September,  1856 


QEOBaiA. 
JSjepofI, 

To  foreign  porta— I'planda 162,328 

Sica-lslanda 6.611 

Coaatwlae— Uplanda 168,791 

S»-A-i«landa 10,0i8 

Stock  in  Sarannah.  lut  Si-ptcmbcr,  186T  1,926 

Stock  in  Augurta,  lat  September,  1S6T 2,747 


DeduH. 

Received  from  Florida— Sea-lalanda 6,880 

Stock  in  Savannah,  lat  Septcmiwr,  1866 1,660 

Slock  ia  Augusta,  lat  September,  1866 1,781 

antrrn  oabolixa. 
Etportfimm  Coablbston— 

To  foreign  porta— L'planda 212,604 

Sea-islaiHla 16  681 

Coaatwlae— I'planda 162.L  <l 

Sea-ialandi 6,90tt 

Burned  and  manufactnrcd  at  Charlealon 4iil 

Stock  in  Chorleaton,  lat  September,  1867 6.614 

404,739 
Export  from  Uboboitowii— 
To  coaatwiae  porta 9,600 

Darfur/. 

Received  from  Florida— Sea-lalanda 

Received  from  Key  Went  and  Naamu,  N.  I*,  (wreckcd)- 

Riicelved  from  Savannah— !<ea-isianda 

Iplanila 

Stock  Id  Cbarieatoo,  lit  SepUuiber,  i:>&6 


-I'plaoda  . 


Erport. 
r«  foreigi 


TtBainiA. 


To  foreign  [lorta 900 

Coaatwlae,  and  niannfartured  (taken  from  the  purla) 2S,99'> 

Slock,  lat  Septi'iiilter,  1S57 42(1 


HtduH.    Slock 


-mbcr,  1K.">T. 


Received  at  New  York  from  Mrmphla,  Nai'hvllli',  etc  (Tenn.) 

Reoalved  at  PhiUdclplila  fruiii  Mviiiiilila,  Naahvllli-,  eir.  (Tt^nu.)  .. 
RM«lT*d  at  lialtliuorK  frDui  Miuiphia,  Naalivllle,  tic.  (Tenu.) 

1  Total  C'Bor  cr  xnR  iNiTin  HTATia 

l>eer«aae  from  f  roji  of  mH6  . 

Increaao  over  crop  of  1866  . , 

Inctvaa*  over  crop  of  1864  . . 


1,624,842 


89,243 


608,404 


6,317 


00,606 
«'.'3 


186,418 
74 


8S3,li8i 


10,330 


414,389 


16,908 


24,616 
M3 


■■ '-^i  i 

1,486,000 


608,  ITT 


l.C61,433 


«,T38 


89,883  116,073 


186,344 


828,111 


80T,3S1 
2T,14T 


33,T7S 

2,o-.;2 

1,236 
1,406 


2,939.611' 


144,404 


ES9,4ie 


496,976 

26,008 


2ft,4^9 

2,|IS6 

7,(ias 

4,1111_ 

■8;B?r.»4B 


balea,  6«S,3'2ii 
"  »2,1WI 
»       69,492 
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COT 


SfATxinnn  Bnowmo  Tins  Wkbklt  aicd  Total  Bioitim  of  Cotton  into  tub  Fobtb  of  tbm  Unitid  Stath;  aim 
TiiK  Wkiski.t   and  Total   Expobt*  of  Cotton   to  Obkat   Bkitaik,  France,  Nobtk    op  Euboi'R    asd  otciu 

KOBKIIDI    POBTS;    TOOBTnBR  WITH    TUB  BTOOK    ON    IIAND  IN  THI  SuifriMQ    FoBIB ;     DUBIMO  TUB  LAST    FiTB  YlABS. 

Abbanobd  and  PuBusinD  BY  William  P.  Wbiqht,  rxB  J,  Y.,  Cotton  Bbokeb,  Niw  Tobk.     (Ta>  Fiavsis 

KBrBlBBNT  THOUSANDS  OF    BaLXS.) 
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6 
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217 

AiiK. 
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422 
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4 
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22 
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1,.%86 

16 
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170 

86  !2,9(V4llS« 

IS 

8  8,2l>5  10:1,725 

0  422 

0  168 

6  188 

15 

2,508 

112 

12  12,868  25 
11  12,874  !l2 

1,.561 1  2 

339 

2 

163    i 

172 

81   2,235;  166 

20 

10  8,215 

7  1,782 

0l422 

%\n 

0'l88 

10 

2,618 

99 

1,.'>73  1(1 

349 

1 

164    e 

175 

26  12,261 1 128 

" 

27 

7  8,222 

51,787 

6  427 

a  178 

81191     15 

2,528 

83 

IS  ,2,^47  U,l,5s7iia 

362 

1 

165    1 

176 

29   2,290   108 

('Drrectlon 

41  8,263 

0|  1,737 

0,427 

..!171 

9|  198      0 

2,628 

107 
107 

48  2,930  17jl,604i12 

374 
874 

0 

106    0 

170 
-JO 

29  ,2.819  1 117 

ToU 

8,268 

il,787 

427 

1T1 

_ 

198 

_. 

2,628 

2,9.30 

1,604 

- 

166 

2,319 

117 1 

Cuiitriistotl  witli  tlio  prcct't'-iiin  seiison,  tlio  yeai  just 
cliiei'd  (185(1),  as  wb  Imve  ttlroaily  observed,  iiiiiy  be 
coiisiilcretl  ono  upon  v.liich  the  trnile  tniiy  well  bo  ooii- 
Kmtuhiteil.  The  iiiuiictary  panics,  tliu  (lr(nn{lits  .md 
thti  i'ava);t'S  of  a  dearlly  |h*si1Umi('u  in  siiine  of  tlio 
Soutticm  seaiMirts,  tl\n  periodical  I'lnbnrrassinents  oon- 
HMpient  upon  tlic  iliau,;ln);  fortnni's  of  tlic  Kuropcan 
wsr,  nil  itmtriliutfd  ti>  render  tlie  sprinff  and  summer 
of  18,V>  nieiiioralile  for  the  drnwhacks  and  di.scouragc- 
inentH,  not  mily  to  the  L'(itt<in  inter«st,  but  to  th«  (,°en- 
eral  trade.  Kar  iliJTorent  are  the  chariiitoristics  of  the 
twelve  mouths  under  review.  With  nothing;  to  eom- 
plsln  of  in  r<]S[)act  to  the  crop  itself,  thu  interior 


streams,  during;  the  whole  season,  have  enalded  the 
planter  to  forward  with  promptitude  to  tho  now  ready 
and  reinuni>rative  markets  aljroad.  Mii.iyof  tho  New 
Orleans  aitd  Moldle  houses,  which  had  liet-n  compelled 
to  stop  payments,  imjjroved  tho  earliest  opportunity 
-ctumint?  prosperity  presented  to  redeem  their  accepl;- 
anccs,  anil,  in  many  inHtaiices,  with  interest  in  full, 
thus  re-cstablisliing,  on  an  himorable  basis,  credits 
which  the  unanticipated  misfortunes  of  tho  year  before 
hail,  perhaps,  tem|M)rarily  im])atred. 

The  crop  of  185&-6t;,  It  will  he  seen  by  the  accom- 
panying figures,  was  !i,527,8'l5  bales,  which  has  been 
so  liberally  disposed  of  that  the  supplies  on  hand,  on 
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both  siil.'s  of  the  Atluntir,  are  down  I.,  n  litjuro  which 
enoniira^pii  tho  exix-ctatioii  thai  (|uif'  mi  muih,  in  tho 
■KK''''8<''**<  *'"  l**^ ''<''l">'^*' '^"'' <*''''  '  iisuinptliin,  at 
home  anil  aliri>a<l,  in  tho  onurso  tf  I  '  or  ■   ifc(" 

we  have  Ju»t  entered.     Thus  much  b^  «»*  <■    r.tri, 
ip<tct. 

To  revert  t'l  clel»il« ;  our  iniirket  olM'iieil  ■.  U  In 
Snptenilier,  1H,V>,  with  a  fair  l.uniii'jiui,  at  (!  Hmr  *'•" 
remainder  of  that  nmntli  aii<l  thn-  :<Jr-  '■ '  (linl^  ,■,  n'l- 
der  the  intlueni'e  of  adverse  acit)  ml-  '  rmi  \ ".' .ii.i"*,  ar  1 
heavy  rei'ei|its  at  tlie  S<  uth,  a  gruilu.n  'i. '  ei.u  .•[*, 
prices  havin,^  fallen  upwanl  of  one  .  -lu  o.:  ji>iirh  nil 
grades  during  that  [>erlod.     Atiout  i,--   bfs''r i  ii.,',  ol' 


November,  we  received  ailvices  of  a  lieavr  frost  in 
some  of  the  ({rowing  regions,  wliiih,  in  onniipclinn 
with  the  paucity  of  our  Rtocl<,  cuiised  a  nMictionary 
l)0Vement :  IjUt  tlie  renjxpntio  fn  'n  Liverpool  to  our 
I'r. "".  acoounts  not  provin;?  an  fiivoraido  ii<  wan  cx- 
p.  'I  d,  the  niarl^et  a^ain  toolt  n  lownwiird  turn,  inul 
prices  ){radndlly  recedf!  for  several  Wf<'l(S,  wlien  iii- 
telli(rence  arrived  irf  the  iv  ceptunce  liv  Hii!««ia  of  tlin 
•  rojn  "(lir>n  of  the  Allien  af  ho  banis  for  peace.  I'nilor 
!hi  nfl'i''""e  of  thi'  ■•>  '  r  iiiB  news,  jfreater  animation 
w»  mLi'ii.'ntml  l/i  U:  narket,  ai.d  prices  wore  once 
n  J  ■■  in  !hc  Bseendant,  This  feelin;?  continued  for 
se'  eral  w<«i'k»--the  i-'  i-  Icctbeint;  supported,  mainly  by 
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specalattve  ahippen — when  prices  took  another  torn, 
and  the  improvement  obtained  on  the  strength  of  the 
peace  propositions  was  quite  lost.  Subsequently,  during 
s  period  of  many  weelcs,  which  brings  us  down  to  the 
last  ^f  April,  the  market  was  very  strong,  and  a  rise 
of  fully  one  cent  was  realized.  Our  domestic  spinnerc 
were,  during  nearly  the  wuole  of  this  period,  the  most 
lieavy  operators,  taking  on  au  average  12  to  16,000 
bales  per  week.  Early  in  May,  a  complete  change 
iiems  to  have  taken  place  in  the  minds  of  our  leading 
exporters.  Large  holders,  who  had  been  sanguine  of 
tuch  an  advance  in  Liverpool  as  would  enable  them  to 
lerover  their  investments  in  the  staple,  were  disap- 
pointed, the  market  again  becoming  dull  and  drooping. 


The  depression  wm  not  of  long  duratici,  however,  foi 
the  reduced  supply  not  only  here,  but  in  every  part 
of  the  United  States,  now  began  to  attract  attention,, 
and  holders  became  indifferent  about  offering  their 
supplies ;  and  cs  the  high  prices  checked  consumption, 
the  market  assumed  an  inactivity  unusual  for  the 
season,  which  continued  throughout  July  and  August, 
holders  all  the  time  maintaining  an  unrelenting  firm- 
ness. 

The  year  closed  with  a  reduced  stock,  both  here  and 
tit  the  South,  and  the  supply  in  the  manufacturers' 
hands  at  the  eastward  being  also  limited,  the  inclina- 
tion of  prices  was  to  a  higher  range. 

The  trade  of  New  York  has  appa'enily  fallen  off ;  a 
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Drte. 
1S24 

TOTAL 

Geonilii. 

CBor  miCllTBD  IN  4Tl.AimC  STATn. 

TOTAL  COP    BBCBtTKD    IK  GULF  BTATBS. 

CROP. 

Grand  Total. 

Sontti  OaroUiu. 

North  CrollMU 

Vlrjlnl.. 

Florida. 

AUbama. 

Louiklaaa. 

Tozaa. 

162,786 

184,618 

46,000 

and  Virgiula 

4,600 

44,924 

126,481 

« 

509,158 

ISiS 

188,000 

97,000 

72,000 

" 

8,000 

68,796 

200,458 

669,249 

lg!« 

190,6«9 

111,978 

88,480 

ii 

2,817 

74,201 

261,959 

720,027    1 

1827 

888,920 

179,810 

112,811 

4,168 

89,707 

886,870 

.... 

957,281 

1828 

168,740 

109,788 

77,429 

8,940 

71,668 

804,186 

720,698 

1829 

249,166 

168,276 

104,621 

u 

4,146 

79,968 

264,249 

.... 

870,416 

1880 

260,117 

188,871 

86,862 

86,600 

6,787 

102,684 

364,024 

976.846 

1881 

280,603 

186,166 

86,540 

88,896 

13,078 

118,186 

426,486 

1,038,848 

1889 

276,487 

178,872 

28,461 

87,500 

22,661 

126,921 

829,636 

.... 

987,477 

1883 

271,026 

181,876 

80,268 

80,829 

28,641 

129,366 

408,448 

1,070,488 

1884 

868,666 

827,869 

))3,220 

♦4,726 

86,788 

149,973 

464.719 

.... 

1,206,894 

1835 

232,670 

808,166 

34,399 

38,170 

52,085 

197,699 

611,146 

1,264,828 

1886 

270,131 

281,Va7 

82,067 

29,197 

79,769 

236,716 

481,536 

.... 

1,860.726 

1887 

262,971 

190,877 

18,004 

88,618 

8!),708 

282,248 

600,877 

.... 

1,422,980 

1838 

804,210 

894,884 

81,489 

82,000 

106,171 

309.807 

731,256 

1,801,497 

\m 

80,\118 

810,171 

11,186 

22,200 

7^177 

261,'49 

584,994 

1,860,682 

1840 

298,6»8 

818,194 

9,394 

23,660 

186,257 

4»,72e 

968,679 

2,177,885 

1841 

148,947 

227,400 

7,865 

20,800 

98,562 

820,701 

814,680 

1,684,946 

1842 

288,271 

260,164 

9,737 

19,018 

114,416 

818,315 

727,668 

1,688,674 

1848 

29»,4»1 

861,658 

9,039 

12,189 

161,088 

481,714 

1,060,248 

2,878,875 

16U 

265,697 

804,870 

8,618 

14,600 

Wifm 

467,990 

882,172 

9,080,409 

1S4S 

298,440 

486,361 

12,487 

25,200 

188,898 

617,198 

929,126 

2,894,608 

1$4« 

194,911 

261,408 

10,687 

18,282 

141,184 

4'il,»6« 

1,037,144 

27,008 

2.100,587 

18(7 

242,789 

860,200 

6,001 

18,991 

127,862 

828,462 

705,979 

8,817 

1,778,6.51 

1848 

254,876 

261,752 

1,618 

8,959 

158,776 

436,336 

1,190,738 

89.742 

9,847,684 

1849 

891,873 

468,117 

10,041 

17,650 

200.186 

618,706 

1,098,797 

88,827 

2,728,596 

1950 

848,686 

884,266 

11,861 

11,600 

181,841 

850,952 

781,886 

31,263 

9,096,706 

1851 

838,87*1 

897,076 

12,928 

19,0*11 

181,204 

461,748 

938,689 

4.%820 

2,855,267 

\m 

83C,714 

476,614 

16,249 

■.iU,820 

188,499 

649,449 

1,878,404 

64,052 

8,01.5,029 

IS-W 

849,490 

468,208 

23.496 

28,788 

179,476 

545,029 

1,580,876 

a'.,790 

8,262,882 

1854 

816,006 

416,764 

11,524 

21,986 

1M,444 

588,684 

1,846,925 

110,826 

9,930,027 

1855 

878,684  ■ 

499,372 

26,139 

81,000 

180,597 

454,.'>95 

1,282,644 

80,737 

2.847,839 

185« 

889,446 

496,976 

26,098 

20,4.^S 

144,404 

659,738 

1,661,483 

116,078 

8,627,846 

*  Texas  tt  this  time  was  not  a  part  of  the  United  States. 
Fbuoiits  to  Eubope,  Bates  or  Exciianoe,  Stouk  on  Hand,  and  Exteeme  Pbioes  fbom  1828  lo  1866. 
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8  1-2—10  8-4 

29       —       94 

1»24 

Bl-8  —1-2 

-1  1-4 

10  1-4—10  1-2 

-695 

861,000 

8  3-4—10  1-9 

22       —       27 

1825 

S-8  —1-4 

1 

-1  1-4 

10  1-2—11 

—618  1-8 

821,000 

»  1-9—19  1-2 

27       —        49 

1S26  !3-8  —1-2 

-1 

12       -18  1-2 

526     -asm 

311,500 

6  8-4—  8  8-4 

20       —        30 

1827 

1-4  —1-3 

1-9 

—    6-8 

II        —11  1-4 

511  1-4—618 

287,806 

6  8-4—  7  8-4 

18       —        20 

1828 

1-4  —3-8 

3-4 

--1 

10  1-2-11 

510       —513  1-2 

842,700 

6  3-8—  7  8-8 

18-89 

t,'429 

—1-4 

7-8 

-1  1-8 

9  6-8-  9  8-4 

—688  1-4 

167,690 

6  1-4—  7 

18       —        91 

1S.10 

jj.g  —7-10 

— 1 

10  1-4—10  1-4  5,32  l-2-,Vt6 

84,896 

208,200 

7       —  7  7-8 

18       —        90 

IS31 

—1-4 

7-8 

-1 

10  8-4-11 

,510       -611  1-4 

119.428 

258,000 

6  7-8-  7  1-4 

18       —        18 

l!^'i 

8-8  —7-16 

—    8-4 

-  8 

580       -682  1-2 

41.599 

212,860 

7       —  8 

18       —        18 

1'^ 

1-4  —3-:* 

3-4 

-1 

7       -  7  1-2 

—688  1-2 

48,2(X5 

107.980 

7  7-8-18  1-2 

18       —        22 

Wl 

H.S  —1-2 

1-2 

~   r,.» 

7  1-4—  7  1-2 

530       —632  1-2 

2»,«17 

180,770 

S  7-8-11 

20       —        26 

isSB  ,3-8  —7-16 

3-4 

-  1 

9       —  9  1-4 

599  1-2-525 

41,628 

146,310 

10  1-4—13  1-4 

30       —        38 

\m  M-8  -1-2 
1S8I  11-4  —8-8 

3.4 

-1 

8       —  8  1-2 

—626 

4.3,341 

I84,7(HI 

10  1-2-12 

30       —       86 

3-4 

-1 

14       —16 

-809  1-8 

76,820 

204,590 

7  1-4-11 

80       —       40 

ImWi   1-4  —5-16 

\% 

—    8-4 

10       —10  1-4 

517  1-2—890 

40,306 

170,820 

8  1-4—  9  1-9 

80       —        88 

1889  i5-16— 7-16 

3-4 

-1 

9  8-4-10  1-4 

516       -617  1-2 

62,244 

248,840 

7  1-2—10  1-4 

86-86 

1840  |1.4  -5-16 

1-2 

-    8-4 

8       —  8  1-4 

—tm 

68,419 

1st  Hvnt. 

72,479 

200,049 

6  6-8-  7  1-4 

■,!8       —        86 

1941   1-4  -6-16 

3* 

-1 

9  3-4-10 

-fil7  1-2 

866,140 

7       —  7  3-4 

M       —        28 

l'<42  8-16— 1-4 

1-2 

—    8-4 

6  8-i—  7  1-2 

—635 

81,807 

421»,8,SO 

6  8-4-  7 

24       —        94 

l'»43  816-1-4 

■i-s 

-    5-8 

9       -9  1-4^28  8-4    626 
9  8-4-10                    -522  12 
9  8-4—10  1-4588  8-4-685 

94,486 

46A,n(M) 

6  1-2-  0  1-2 

94-24 

1H44  ,5.1(1—8-8 

fl-4 

— 1 

169,772 

(t&,m> 

n  1.4—  0  8-4 

24       —        80  I 

IMft  1-4  -^6-16 

1.-16—    8-4 

98,420 

749,580 

6       -  6  3-4 

80       —        80 

\,M  |.4  -5-16 

5-.'> 

-    T-8 

8  1-2—  »        680        —689  1-2 

107,129 

886,480     6       —  7  3-4 

80       —        80 

1847  8.16—1-4 

8-4 

-1 

7  1-9—8        527  1-2-698  8-4 

214,887 

488,970 

6  8-4-  8  M 

8       —19  1-2—26—80 
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circimutance  which  discovers  a  satisfactory  explana- 
tion  in  the  large  increase  of  transitu  business  between 
the  principal  southern  ports  and  the  markets  of  En- 
rope.     These  operations  are  mainly  under  the  control 


of  parties  in  this  city,  acting  in  the  capacity  of  specu. 
lators,  brokers,  agents  for  foreign  spinners,  etc.  It  has 
fraquantly  happened  that,  when  the  stock  here  was  re- 
duced to  a  comparatively  low  figure,  parties  who  operate 
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in  traitsUu  cotton  were  purchasing  ftom  twenty  to  thirty 
thousand  bales  per  week,  and  net  unfrequently  turning 
tbo  staple  over  two  or  three  times  in  the  period  which 
used  to  iiuffii  e,  nnder  the  old  system,  of  making  but 
one  fair  pro  It  out  of  It.  The  theory  of  certain  par- 
ties, based  ui  ion  an  incorrect  estimate  of  things  as  the,- 
are,  favors  t  le  impression  that  the  cotton  trade  of  New 
Y'ork  is  on  f  he  wane,  but  like  all  other  theories  resting 
only  upon  the  basis  of  the  imagination,  it  fades  away 
before  the  recital  of  the  harr<  facts  that  stare  it  in  the 
face. 

New  York  being  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade  on 
this  ';ojtiDent — the  grand  focus  of  all  the  latest  Intel- 
ligcn'j"  from  "^he  old  world,  and  all  sections  of  the 
new,  fi>e  rendez  'ous  of  nearly  all  the  most  Important 
lines  of  ocean  steamers,  the  entrepot  of  more  than  five 
eighths  of  the  entire  foreign  commerce  of  the  countr}', 
the  readiest  medium,  financially  and  every  other  way, 
between  the  producer  and  the  consumer,  the  planter 
and  agriculturist  hero,  and  the  factor  and  manufacturer 
there — New  York  being  all  this  and  much  more  besides, 
ne  repeat,  it  must  continue  to  control  the  cotton  trade 


of  the  country  for  a  century  to  come.  But  it  is  some- 
times inferred  that  the  Amerinan  cotton  trade  at  large 
is  destined  to  an  eventual  decline,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  endeavors  of  Great  Britain  to  seek  new 
fields  for  its  cultivation  by  means  of  what  is  called 
free  labor,  near  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  and  among  the 
sickly  malarias  of  the  East  Indies.  These  exjieriments, 
we  think,  have  been  sufficiently  tested  to  jastify  the 
conclusion,  that  the  cotton  planter  of  the  United  States 
has  nothing  to  apprehend,  for  at  least  a  generation  to 
come,  from  any  com|)etition  from  these  sources.  Even 
did  tile  endeavor  to  cultivate  the  plant  in  the  Indies 
succeed  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  the  remoteness  of  the  producer  from  the  manu- 
facturer, must  always  give  ua  such  an  advantage,  as 
regards  low  freights  and  expeditious  transit,  as  would 
render  the  colonial  speculation  comparatively  profit- 
less. There  are  many  other  considerations  and  argu- 
ments which  might  be  adduced  to  substantiate  this 
conclusion,  but  these,  we  take  it  for  granted,  are  not 
required,  to  allay  any  serious  apprehension<i  of  do- 
mestic ruin  from  this  8{)cc!es  of  foreign  competition. 
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IV.  Cotton  Tbade  op  the  Ukited  States  with 
Gkeat  Britain.  1.  General  Information  Respecting 
the  Cotton  Trade  of  the  United  Stalei. — O'reat  liritain. — 
The  annual  average  importation  of  cotton  from  all 
oountrics  into  England  the  last  five  years  has  been 
«38,M5,'J84  (Kiunds,  of  which  quantities,  according  to' 
Britlsli  authoritiei;,  Gbl, 529,220  pounds,  or  more  tlian 
three  lourth.i,  were  from  the  United  States.  The  an- 
nial  average  exportation  to  the  Continent  and  else- 
where has  been  122,810,()88  pounds,  or  nbouc  one  sixth 
( f  the  total  quantity  imported,  loavinf,-  715,525,296 
[Hiundii  for  tlie  annual  average  consumption.  Al)0Ut 
lie  sixth  of  the  whole  amount  im])orted  was  from  Brit- 
ish {losscssions. 

In  1781,  (ireat  Britain  commenced  tlio  re-exportation 
of  cotton  to  the  Continent  and  elsewhere.  In  1815 
the  quantity  thtu  re-ex[)ortcd  had  risen  from  the  an- 
nual average  of  1,000,000  pounds  to  that  of  (i, 000,000 
pounds.  In  1853,  the  aggregate  amount  ex{iorted  ex- 
ceeded 1-18,,'JOO,000  pounds,  of  which  nearly  83,000,000 
pounds  were  derived  from  the  United  States,  and  more 
than  60,000,000  pounds  from  the  East  Indios.  The 
iiuaiitity  (if  .\merican  cotton  re-exjiorted  by  Grout 
liritain  to  ;lio,  different  markets  of  Euro|)0,  when  com- 
pared with  tlio  quantities  imported,  is  much  loss  than 
of  that  iiii|K)rtcd  from  other  countries — a  fact  which 
loggcrfs  tlid  siijifriority  of  tho  Aiuericnn  article,  iiml  its 
better  adai>tatiun  to  iiur]>oees  of  fubrilo  industr}'.  Fur 
example,  nlmut  one  tenth  of  the  cotton  iuipurti'd  fnim 
the  United  .*■'  t'j^  is  ro-cxiwrted,  agniimt  nearly  one 
half  of  that  im]*  rted  from  the  East  Iiulic.i.  A  cuni- 
piirison  betwci'n  American  and  East  India  cuttoii,  shows 
a  difference  of  100  percent,  in  favor  of  thi>  former; 
tlio  ciittciu  of  the  East  Indies  cimtitining  25  jH-r  cent. 
if  waste,  wliilo  that  of  tho  United  .States  contains  only 
12j  jier  criit.  The  flbn^  also,  of  the  latter  excels  that 
(if  the  fernier. 

lu  1788,  the  efforts  of  the  I".ast  India  Company  com- 
raenoed  lor  the  prumotion  of  the  growth  of  cotton,  and 
fur  the  improvement  of  itx  (juality,  in  ItritUh  India; 
iind  the  tirst  exportation  of  the  article  to  England  wos 
nado  the  same  year.  In  181)  the  flX|iortation  amounted 
to  1,0U0,IK)U  iK)unila ;    it  now    averages    165,000,000 


pounds  per  annum.  An  area  of  about  8000  square 
miles  is  said  to  lie  devoted  to  the  culture.  Liverpool 
is  the  great  mart  of  the  cotton  trade  of  Great  Britain 
and  of  Euroi>e  generally.  Thus,  while  the  total  im- 
jiorts  of  the  orticlo  into  the  United  Kingom,  according 
to  British  authorities,  in  1852,  amounted  to  2,357,388 
bales,  the  quantity  at  this  port  reached  2,205,738  bales. 
Aljout  six  seventh.^  of  the  cotton  received  at  Liverpool 
cemes  from  the  United  States  ;  and  of  this  four  fifths 
is  estimated  to  be  imported  for  the  foctories  of  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire.  Since  March,  1845,  cotton  has 
been  admitted  into  British  ports  free  of  duty.  Prior  to 
that  jicriod  tho  duty  was,  of  and  from  British  posses- 
sionc,  8  cents ;  from  other  places,  70  cents  per  112 
pounds.  The  number  of  spindles  in  operation  in  En- 
gland is  estimated  at  moro  than  20,000,000.  The  value 
of  cotton  supplied  by  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain 
in  1853  was  ^57,616,749,  being  about  the  average  each 
year  the  last  four.  The  quantity  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  United  States  to  England  in  11  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  1856,  is  estimated  at  2,755,000  bales.  It 
appears  from  "Commerce  and  Navigatiim,"  that  the 
ini|x)rtation  of  raw  cotton  from  the  Britisli  West  Indies 
into  the  Uiiited  States  has  increased,  for  some  years 
past,  in  a  ratio  (|iiito  proportional  to  tho  decrease  of 
such  iiiifiortation  into  (ireat  liritain.  Thus,  the  import- 
ation of  cotton  into  the  Uiiitml  States  and  Great 
Britain,  respectively,  from  the  British  West  Indie.>, 
from  18^1  to  1855,  inclusive,  was  as  follows  : 

Into  th«  Into 

Yrtn.  UnllM  Stalra.         UrMI  HrlliilB. 

1K,M pounds..    J»,858  440,539 

l'«2 "      ..       6,786  708,690 

1S63 "      ..  262,893  844,080 

1864 "      ..  169,881  2(15,072 

18.Vi "      ..880,217  No  (lata. 

Tho  averaije  jirice  (ler  pound  of  cotton  from  1851  to 
18.f)5,  inclusive,  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
resiwctively,  is  shown  as  follows : 

In  th»  Al  Mu- 

Yi-itra.  I'iill«d  h(i((nr.  oli<»«lt>r,  it,  B. 

ISiM 12.11c«nt«.  12  1-4reiit«. 

1852 8.08      "  U  1-4     " 

1H58 9.88      "  12  4-7      « 

l'<84 9.47      "  12  .S-4      " 

1868 8.74      "  12  1-1      " 
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The  following  statement  shows  the  qoantitiea  of  wt- 
ton  imported  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  countries 
whence  importeo.  from  1840  to  ISflJ.  The  fi|;urei  are 
derived  from  a  "Statistical  Abittruct  for  the  United 
Kingdom,  presented  to  both  Housns  of  Parliament,  by 
command  of  her  Majesty,"  by  Mr.  Albany  W.  i'on- 
blan'iue,  superintendent  of  the  statistical  de|>artmeat 
of  the  Board  of  Trade.     The  commarcial  year  in  fin- 


gland  begins  January  1 ;  in  the  United  States,  July  1  > 
hence,  seeming  discrepancies  in  figures  for  apparently 
the  same  periods  of  time.  In  the  following  tabic 
thu  column  headed  ii^pt  includes  Turkny,  Syria,  and 
the  Mediterranean  generally  ;  the  East  Indies  includes 
Britl-h  India  generally ;  the  West  Indies,  the  West 
In'Uii  Islands  bel  >uglng  to  Great  Britain,  and  British 
Guiana : 


m 


t 


Tain. 


1840.. 

1941.. 

1S48.. 

1M8.. 

1844.. 
|184fi.. 
1 1846.. 

184T.. 

1848.. 

1M».. 

18S0.. 

18U.. 

U.H.. 

1U8.. 

18ft4.. 

18K.. 


Aggregates  years. 
Average  A  years. . . 


VwiUi  Slatoi. 


BraiU. 


Poar.dt  of  Cotton  Importod  lata  Oraol  Briuta  tnm— 
bat  Indl<«r    I   W»it  Indlvi 


4S7,a'M,ao4 

8aS440,»M 
•114,rt80,779 
674,788,,Vi(> 
317,21S,622 
(t26,6SU,4l2 
4l)l,949.89.S 
8At,.')99,291 
600.247,488 
6»4,SO4,aS0 
498,158,112 
S96, 88^,962 
7<^6SO,.^44 
6S8,4.M,796 
722,I,M,.S6(I 
679,2m.lH>« 
a,4»2,18677as 
684,427,851 


14,779,171 
16,671,848 
l.'i.Wi.SJS 
18,67M2S 
21,0s4,744 
2t>,157,6.'« 
14,74<!,32I 
19,966.982 
19,971.87S 
80,78M88 
80,299,982 
19,889,104 
26,336,14* 
84,190,62s 
19,708.600 
24,577.9m 


114.817,428 
22,S68,485 


■tyyt- 


8,884,987 

9,087,180 

4,4«»,017 

9,674,076 

12,406.827 

14,614,099 

14.27,8,447 

4.814,268 

7,881,861 

17,869,848 

18,981,414 

16,950,585 

4^058,640 

2^S58,574 

28,858,120 

88,C!i2,«8S 


149,388A17 
29,867,709 


77,011,889 

97,838,158 

92,972,6'i9 

66,709,729 

88,6.'<9,776 

5^.437,426 

84,.'V40,148 

88.984,614 

84.101,961 

70,888,516 

118,872,743 

122,686,976 

84,982,438 

181,8*8,160 

119,829,152 

145,218.£76 


654.445,696 
180,889,189 


CB6,1.'.7 

1,588,187 

598.608 

1,260,444 

1,7U7,1»4 

1,-M94,447 

1,J01,>«J 

7i»8,98i' 

640,487 

944,807 

228,918 

446,529 

706,696 

844,060 

205,072 

No  datr 


1,699,857 
424,88<> 


Kbowhor*. 

N0«  1,618 
4,441,260 
8,18.\224 
5,051.641 
725,8;W 
1,140,118 
598,587 
827,086 
1,074,1M 
S  090,6J8 
1.8V7,058 
8,960,998 
2,o:».562 
8,0M,8aO 
8,476,160 


17,984,167 
ti,596,888 


Ml  fonmrlai. 

692,44'ViTb~ 

4S7.9»2,:155 

58:,7.1(),{H« 

67H,lu:!,|iii 

040.111..*^ 

7'il,97!),9.Vi 

4«7,^2r) 

474,7ci7.i-r. 

"18,02(1,1111 

76^46il.(ll■2 

6«8,57i!,sti| 

737,879,741) 

0i9,7Si!,44H 

896,;>6«,7'!U 

8S7,388.1fi» 

S9;)^5r  I-,';)    i 

*,869,92l,9,Vf~ 
871,994..'!90    I 


STATUIKXT  HUOWINI)   TUB  QlTANTITIB>  0»  CllTTON    EXPO»TKI)  BY    OalAT    HkITAIN   TO    ALL  CoIJNTRlKS,  FFflPKCTlVBl.T,  AN» 

THE  Cou.NTam  wusHOE  Impobtid,  roa  a  i-eiiou  or  Kits  Yxaks,  raoH  1851  to  1855,  ni<ru  i.sclvsivk.* 


Ymk. 

Kiporlod  looU 
ioiBlriot. 

or  •'kuii 

" 

I'nUod  Hialaa. 

Bradl. 

Rxypl.              Kktt  lidln. 

BhwIkh. 

MH 

Poanlt. 
111,990,400 
111,875,468 
148,5a(,680 
12^R^t,800 
1M,84A.760    1 

Pi.mri.. 
IM,98I344 
89.217,180 
82,701,478 
.V%101,200 
56,989,682 

I'..iindi. 
1,^8"*,  880 
8,019,840 
4,78«.768 
1,48.8,192 

7.'i9,860 

211.008 
124,650 
948,416 
869,600 
886,0»t 

F..uii<l>. 

42,959,16'i 
8t,864.872 
6O,O82,0(V4 
eSM.%80S 
66.210.704 

Punnd,  "  1 

ilB::::... ........... ."!:;.:: 

49,1  On 

50,960    , 

::::  1 

1868 

18S4. 

18S6 

Annr^  aTa»/'>               

li4,46^219     i 

6«,l!>6,158 

2.498,608 

407,941 

65,852,48* 

.... 

Ooinplle<;  fW)m  the  monttilr  "  Accoonl^  Rulattng  to  Trade  and  Navlustlor.."  prowntpd  to  the  BrltUli  Parllsnipnt,  the 
odIt  antborlty  at  hand  from  whim  t>  '">"-<'.rt«s  whence  the  cotton  exported  was  imported  could  be  ascertained,  lie^ulta 
gathered  ft-uu'i  these  montiily  sccouoti!  Inica  vary  tram  those  given  In  the  "Annual  HIatement  of  tbc  Trade  and  Nari- 

gatton  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  fh>m  wlii'  .  latter  document  was  nuuie  up  the  table  that  fallows. 


CouotfiM  to  whUb  tiportM. 


Poooda  'feottoa  axportM  tnm  Onal  Britala  la  tlio  jraan 


'  Bussia.. 

I  Sweden 

I  Prussia 

Haose  Towns... 

Holland 

Belgium 

France 

Sardinia 

Aostria 

Other  countries. 

Aggregate.. 


ISM. 


I«M. 


Annual 

avara^. 


88,I8.%472 

8,484.666 

1.576,0«4 

37,473,040 

23,tI9,l(>l 

I8.8M,480 

1,865,504 

2,742,880 

1, .866,061 

S.647,190 


4,\60.\84.') 

S,.^  1,840 

674,840 

22,472.016 

15,884.224 

.'.667,690 

.',225.440 

•,28S,W8 

), 957,088 

2,8«4.-V)0 


«,M7,.892 

4.414,H«8 

1,141,296 

88,417,440 

88,«76,.W2 

18,466,672 

3,4')8,968 

8,860.864 

8,980,288 

8,418,900 


109,765,824    I     10y,58l,186    |     148,589,680 


201,544 

.\8«6,.VW 

2:1.444,624 

.S6,nf*,2M 

26,9!H,,M4 

14,(MO,76S 

2.759,282 

8,821,828 

4,811,S.V1 

5,898,892 


128,826,112 


8-.'.4-4,:tlJ 

4.II7I).  ■*.•.« 

fi,7ll9.,Vnl 

29,nH+I0 

28.S9l,!llt 

14>>.MiK', 

2,ls\,V« 

a.i(v>.((-u) 

2,9!ll,824 

8,448,468 

122,810,681" 


SrATKMajfT  or  Impobt  or  Cottok  in  Balis  into  Gb,'.\t  Beitaiic,  ddeino  lua  last  Tk:<  Tiaes. 


ISU. 

Atlaade 

y^w  (Maaaa, 

Toul 

Braall. 

Ili^niaram 

W.  lodlaa, 

««TP«. 

Eaat 

Onuid 

Matoa. 

M»UI«,otr. 

987,594 

ValKNl  Blat<«. 
1,608,480 

and  Barlrieo. 

ate. 

Indlaa. 

T.il.1. 

LlTerpool 

184,442 

1,080 

6,844 

112,100 

279,856 

2,142,112 

London 

807 

74 

881 

820 

468 

40 

99,877 

lOO.Sst 

Bristol  &  Hull.. 

655 

6U 

Glasgow 

Total,  1850.... 

888,819 

'8,991 

li7i7 

544 

8,878 

16,686 

88,7(t» 

996.6,-W 

1,628.478 

iftira 

1,080 

7,858 

116,018 

886,014 

2.278,21s 

"      1854.... 

6!8,80» 

1,152,970 

1. 688.479 

107.888 

578 

9,776 

81,085 

808,298 

2.172..W7 

"      1858.... 

808,787 

1,02»,276 

1.682,068 

188,448 

672 

8,867 

108,898 

415,527 

2,261,2T0 

"      1858.... 

682,1'Vt 

1,154.100 

I,7l9,218 

144,197 

12.5S0 

189,986 

2<2I,418 

2,&^:,>ws 

"      1951.... 

490.484 

918,248 

1,898,708 

108,7»I 

4,877 

67.488 

898,809 

1,90.S,.M8 

»      1880.... 

510,848 

616,«48 

1,184,1>4 

171.78T 

.... 

5,660 

79,748 

807,901 

1.749.2^ 

»      1*49.... 

4»»,860 

888.777 

1.477,727 

1«8,788 

.... 

9,114 

72,661 

182.167 

l,9llfl,4L'7 

-      1848.... 

461,008 

678,118 

1,875,875 

100,801 

.... 

7,819 

28,010 

227.512 

1,789,91)7 

"      1847.... 

J74.817 

559.489 

874,087 

110,8«» 

4,996 

80,729 

222,766 

1,2:«,7»7 

'      1M8.... 

•48,878 

888,828 

»90,9M 

84,178 

18,998 

60,881 

16M40 

1,248,987 

Exfobt  akd  CoxsiTiiPTioif  OF  CuTTOM  IN  OaBAT  BarTAiK  roB  rona  Ycabs. 


American. 

iBraill 

Weal  India 
.Egyptian . . 
lEast  India. 
Total 


EXPORT. 


OONSUMPnoN. 


Uforpeol. 

180,8110 

4,700 

llllO 

2,600 

108,MN) 


Puna. 


ISM.      i       lUI. 


850 

60 
60 
88.100  I 


8S4l800  :   88,800  i 


4.760 

2.10 

2,600 

im,800 

■"818,900 


187,500 

H,200 

100 

8,000 

168.600 

816,400 


17^0U0 

18,10)1 

600 

8,400 


166,960 

14,800 

800 

1,000 


1,877,941 

114,472 

9,066 

120,»8S 


1,5M,&H9  I 
1(H),»78 

9,177  ! 
105,218 


1813. 

1,408,968 

119,818 

10„'>99 

119,<M« 


16I,5(WJ    100,740  I     876,184        907.798        196,58: 
~84V~60i)  I   S82,80<r|  ;l,099,29H     l,Me,»87     1,834.610 


1.507,Tli.1 

124.4<fl 

9,«IV. 

I09,i«« 

imUi'il 

l,91I,.'>As 
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STATBMun  or  Btook  or  Oottok  ut  Bnirisn  VoKtt, 

AT  Tns  0L0«(  or  rum  un  aut  Tiau. 

DeKripUcm. 

laM. 

Tat>l  tn  Ilia  kingdom.                                               | 

Ur.rpMil. 

Uaaaa. 

OUwrcMta. 

IIU.       1        IHi.              MM.               IBM.               lUI. 

IIM. 

10,340 
1,BM 

84,220 
,8.8,240 
102,MM 
«2,3«0 
18,440 

«vyoo 

"iso 
"io 

100 

880 

10 

880 

880 

8,660 

S^OfiC 
880 

l.«M 

86,380 
88,610 

105,140 
32,660 
18,600 
22,000 
60,870 

182,170 
l.OSO 
8,660 

811,810 

47°620 

fi8;990 
202,620 

4,6io 

49,66o 
86420 

[  2rfl,e6o 

8,940 

860^770       245,800 

tii,m      49,560 

103^770        2is',96o 

188,210    1  "*•"«» 

6,160           '1,860 

278^900 

68,700 

86',i6o 
148,400 

1,860 
522,400 

lpl»ml 

Voblle  and  Alabama. 

%\>w  Orleans 

Pirnmiibiico,  wto 

Itghlu  and  Macelo 

Kgyptlan 

Snriit  and  Madnia — 
Rrn)cal  and  Manilla... 
Olbcr  doacriptlona. . . . 

«M<0 

•«,2«0 

140 

8,400 

49,640 
6»0 
350 

Total 428,810 

61,130 

6,640 

486,470 

624,460 

717,580 

657,620  .     4*4,500 

UVERI'OOI.  COTTON  STATKMKNT. 

Bd«i. 

Htofk,  l»t  .lanuarT,  KM 561,800 

1  i.iport  lu  1855 2,142,709 


Tutal  quantity  sold  In  1856,  aa  per 
wpckly  returns 

Dcilnct  propoi'tlon  sold  to  specn- 
latora  for  re-sale f 


8,048,030 
782,880 


2,694,000 


2,266,200 


Stock,  l»t  Janojuy,  1856 428.800 

T.k«n  for  conanmptlon  and  ex-  U  jja  200,  or  48,662  pr.  wk. 

port  In  1868 (    '      '      '  1       r 

[In  1864— 2,114,100  or  40,666 
bales  per  w«ek.] 
Ded.  exp.  to  t'ontlneot,  228,600  I     ^^3,^ 
*'  Ireland . . .      6,800  |  ^_____ 

Taken  for  consumption 2.080.900,  cr  39,066  pr.  wk. 

[In  1864,..  1,885,800,  or  86,250     "      ] 

LONDON  COTTON  STATEMENT. 

BalM. 

Slfck,  l8t  Januaiy,  1856 62,-'iOO 

Impoit  iu  1868. 101,000 

153,800 

Stick.  Ist  January,  1866 51,100  ) 

■■vported  to  the  Continent. . .  82,900  }- 183,700 
"  LiTcrpool ) 


Tiken  for  consumption  In  England . . .     19,600  or  .877  pr.  wk. 
[In  1864..       7,600  "  146      " 

The  above  figures  show  that  the  past  j-ear's  con- 
sumption was  double  that  of  1840.  The  aggregate 
prmiucliun  of  the  past  12  years  sums  up  37,297,500 
Lslci,  while  the  corsumptlon  has  been  .'18,212,500 ;  the 
latter  being  in  excess  of  the  former  925,000  bales,  tlius 
rt^tuin^  tl>e  stock  01  new  material  by  that  much  since 
]t(4,%_a  .«:artUng  fact  in  view  of  the  great  intereiits 
involved. 

From  a  tellable  source  of  Intelligence  across  the 
water,  wp  leam  that  new  machinerj'  add«d  to  mill.t 
now  working,  together  with  manufactories  ni.w  in 
[irwess  (if  erection,  will  require  in  1857  alwut  4,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  week  more  than  tlie  consumption 
of  the  present  year,  making  an  aggregate  of  nearly 
4.'),000  bales  |>cr  week.  On  the  Continent,  the  exten- 
mn  of  manufacturing  power  i»  supjiosed  to  be  going 
on  at  about  the  same  rate.  Con-iequently  prices  will 
advance  till  they  reach  a  |H>int  tending  to  a  diminution 
of  ocmsumption.  What  that  point  will  be  we  have  yet 
to  leani.  Though  the  stock  of  cotton,  at  present,  U 
lor^er  in  i.ivor|K)ol  than  last  year,  it  will  bo  reduced 
very  rajildly,  as  the  imports  up  to  the  close  of  the 
year  lan  scarcely  be  more  than  half  so  largo  ua  during 
the  latter  months  of  1815,  and  perhaps  not  even  that, 
in  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the  season  and  dimin- 
ished receipts  at  our  ports. 

2.  Fratur. — Cotton  constitutes  In  value  more  than 
two  thirds  of  the  domestic  exports  of  the  I'nited  States 
to  France.  Ily  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  l8;j'.',  it  is  im- 
ported, like  nil  other  "articles  of  the  growth,  i)roduce, 
or  niannfactiire  of  the  United  States,"  on  the  same 
tennK,  whether  ir.  I'nlted  States  or  national  vessels ; 
but  the  imi)ortation  m"  t  be  direct,  and  the  origin  of 
the  article  duly  authenticated,     A  ministerial  decree 


of  Decembn*  17,  1851,  enlarges  the  provision  of  the 
treaty  relative  to  the  direct  voyage,  so  far  as  to  extend 
the  equality  between  the  vesaels  of  the  two  nations 
when  importing  cotton,  even  should  the  American  ves- 
sel touch  at  a  ISritish  port ;  but.  In  that  case,  the  cap- 
tain is  required  to  exhibit  a  certificate  from  the  French 
consul  at  t'lat  port,  statin;;  that  no  commercial  trans- 
action there  took  place.  The  French  government  is 
directing  its  efforts  to  the  development  and  extension 
of  the  cotton  culture  in  its  colonial  province  of  Algeria. 
To  that  end,  in  December.  1858,  an  aggrgate  value  of 
20,000  francs,  in  prizes,  was  offered  by  the  emperor  to 
the  most  successful  cultivator  of  cotton  in  that  province. 
The  result  Is  announced  as  most  favorable.  In  De- 
cember, IBS'!,  the  entire  sum  was  divided  between 
three  rivals,  whose  merits  were  judged  equal — two  of 
them  being  French  colonists,  and  one  an  Aral) — a  gold 
medal  to  each  being  also  awarded.  To  the  meritorious 
of  the  second  rank,  a  silver  medal  to  each  was  pre- 
sented. The  amount  produced  in  1854  was  180,552 
pounds.  Next  to  Great  Britain,  France  is  the  largest 
importer  of  American  cctton ;  and  what  Liverpool  is 
to  the  former,  Havre  is  to  the  latter.  At  those  two 
points  the  importations  are  concentrated,  and  thence 
distributed  to  the  different  markets  of  either  empire,  or 
re-axported  to  foreign  countries.  The  re-exportations 
of  France  are  chiefly  to  Switzerland  by  railway  ;  after 
which  country,  in  this  trade,  come  Sardinia  and  Hol- 
land ;  smaller  quantities  being  sent  also  to  Spain,  the 
Zollverein  and  other  countries.  Kext  to  the  United 
States,  France  derives  her  supplies  of  cotton  from  the 
Levant ;  and  the  third  place  is  held  by  South  America. 
These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  following  statements, 
made  up  from  the  "  Tableau  (Imiral  du  Commerce  da  la 
France."  for  the  yeor  designated.  [The  quantities  are 
given  in  kilogrammes,  each  kilogramme  being  equal 
to  about  2  1-5  pounds.  Kilogrammes  multiplied  by  9 
and  divided  by  4  will  give  pounds.] 

Tabi-i.ar  coMP.tBATivr  Statemest  snowiNO  THE  Quan- 
tities  or  Cotton  Imported  into  France,  and  rmi 

CoC.NTRIEB  WHENCE    IlfrORTKD,  FOR  A    PEKIOII  OE  TUBIB 

Years,  from  1862  to  1855,  both  inclusive. 


Countriei  whcne* 
tiuportfrt. 

KllofruilllM  of  eollon  ImportM)  talo  Fr.   M  In 
thfl  yrarfr— 

18il. 

18U.           1           18M.          1 

United  Stales... 

76,104,454 

4,882,575 

1,027,887 

9C8.907 

281,074 

418.,56S 

168,716 

8I5,fl.M 

75,697 

47,956 

898,091 

79,881,7a5 

4,881,872 

1,871,289 

890,823 

608,449 

280,813 

288,888 

169,68(1 

104,510 

6.674 

191,029 

77.746,470 

8,601,827 

a75,884 

1,547,994 

875,850 

127,912 

239,688 

68,064 

77.165 

188.649 

206.569 

81,655,022 

Turkey     

Kncland 

Bululum 

IlrazU 

l*,.ru 

Venezuela 

Havtl 

Ea-it  Indies 

EUewlieru 

Aftitrcgata.... 

88,989,822 

88,066,022 

The  only  country  in  Europe  which  can,  in  any  sense, 
be  said  to  compete  with  Great  llritain  in  the  supply  of 
tlio  extra  I''uro|)eun  demand  for  cotton  goods  i.s  France. 
And  when  the  character  and  extent  of  this  branch  of 
the  French  exitort  trade  are  described  it  will  be  seen 
that  this  most  formidable  rival  is  not  yet  much  to  be 
dreaded, 


COT 


486 


COT 


TAomjui  fiovTAKATiya  ^ATinxm  ■niTBmao  tbs  OrrAjmnis  or  Cottok  mrovricD  imto  TtLknon  *toM  Tm  Umitid 

HTATBD,  AMD  TtOU  OTHIB  OOVHTBtM,  INOLITniMa  HbaXII,,  WITH  THH  AOOMOATRIl,  FIOM  I(<1t0  TO  180B. 


[~        from 


18iiO.  . . 
IMt... 

t«J3. . . 
1814... 
lOfi... 
1820. . . 
1687... 
ISiS. . . 
1S». . . 
1«S0  .. 
1W1... 
IKCJ. . . 

i?as... 

1 04. . . 

ism... 

1880. . . 

18SI... 


KiJticraMu. 
1 1.6ild,l/<iO 
10.16B.0OO 
O.tiOO.UOO 
11,190.000 
IS,T4'',000 
13.451.WI0 

ai.STii.Huo 

iil.SSOOOO 
'il,«l7,(KlO 

2^.'i4t,lKX> 

li3.1'>0,000 
■J'J,"I9.000 
■;7,a8S.'.)00 
■«,810,O.IO 
3!.&>7.flOO 
3i.im,W'0 

86,4<0,000 


KU«ffr«in«. 

H,i>ra.ooo 

l'i,4M,0(H) 
14,o7AOOO 
I-,1M,(K>U 

rj,;tsi.ooo 
ii.ais.noo 
v.uoa.oiK) 

7,304.000 
6,108,0.10 
a.lKIB.OOO 
0.110,0(10 

^4^l,<>flo 
r>.4')!t,ooo 

11,70 1. 01)0 

B,:i4S.i»o 
0.4;i7.rino 
7,lliM,U00 
T,3ai,lKI0 


*f» '•§•'•• 


KlloKrum. 

in,-it)i  000 

SJ,MT.O0O 
'!l.f.71!,0()0 

«(),;^.^4,ooo 

•i.s,030,itl>0 

»4.«dT,nno 

31,014,0100 
10,1.^4.000 

'27  !nr.,'.poo 
ai,KU),ooo 

'."9,  MO.  000 
»8'22».00r» 
I12.6iMl,000 
36,0tO,IH1O 
.1fl,OT.\00fl 
»8.7l'.iHH)0 
44.1«>-',0«<l 
4S,830,000 


1H.W., 

HS9.. 

1*40., 

1H41. 

1841., 

IS43.. 

1S44.. 

i84n. , 

1840., 
1847. , 
1848., 
1S40.. 
18.V). 
Is.M., 
1S51. 
18.'>3., 
1854. 

law. 


Krom 
U>IU4  SIMM 
kUo^rruitf. 
43,i">U,«00 
84.8;tj!,(KIO 
4«..%'<1.I"I0 
fiO.B.VJ.OOO 
ftl,33.',(H10 
60,13.'>  mio 
Bl,i;4'.(i00 
66,04'^.  000 
6O,7«O.0O0 

4l,'.'i;..ooo 

43,'M:i,0;i0 
6(',!»31.0(« 
Sl.'Jilt.OilO 
U,9I4(I0I) 
00,740,000 
70,2'.'1,0(IO 
«7,4M,UOO 
11,807.000 


From 
olliai  PUrw. 


KtloitrkiiM. 
7.47'.I.UOO 
ft.  7  02. 000 
4  SOI.OtlO 
B.MO.OdO 
4.1HI5.0'>rt 
8.3t;6.0.o 
4,0'  0 
4,1  > 

3.4 

3,itn,  s. 
1, (WO.  000 

3,2:13,000 
4..'  47.0(10 
4,570,0(10 
ri.  329, 0(10 
4,870,0(H) 
4.141,(100 
4,241,000 


^tVIU: 


Kllonwu. 
&1.2.'jO,IIO0 
40,634,1100 
l*'i.V4«.lKI0 
on  870.000 
fi7, 817,0(10 
«0,000,(iflo 
M,K»l.floo 
flO.W9.0flo 
(M.l'.'T.OdO 
46.512.0(10 
44.9(19,000 

04,ie4,(Km 

60,4(1(1.000 
68,484,000 
71,000,000 
76,0«l,(Kio 
71,604,000 
76,1 88, 'XW 


From  tho  farii-(;oing  talilo  it  will  l>o  (i.'cn  that  tbo 
ixsiportatioii  of  cotton  into  Fraii(x<  from  oilier  c^uutries 
tluui  Uic  l.'iiUod  States,  invludiiit;  Brazil,  fmin  l(t;.'0  tu 
186^,  bar  fallen  olTmoru  than  60  pur  cent. ;  '.tliilv  from 
the  U.  Stat<u'.«  it  h/xs  incix'agcd  more  tlian  tUM)  per  cent. 

The  Fmnc'h  tnriti'  in.  185H  iiii(>osed  I'lvo  iliiruri-'nt 
rates  of  duly  on  ran  cotton  imported  in  f  rviiuli  vesucls, 
accordiii);  to  wh-irv.  it  canin  troin  ;  and  tlircu  other  rates 
of  dutv,  simil'Mv  .<  ...^  .icu,  t>i  uiltiiu  iiit|>orl<id  in 
foreign  vo&sc'ls.  The  duty  most  extensively  o|Kirativ<i 
— that  11(1  Aiin'rican  ix.tton  entering  in  French  bottoinii 
— was  :I0  francs  per  100  kilograms,  or  al'out  8i.\t«cii 
shiilingK  p>'r  'iiO  pounds.  And  as  tho  whole  quantity 
in)ported(",';,OL(l,000  kilograms)  yielded  to  the  ruvoiine 
ly.STtijOi'O  francs,  giving  an  average  of  '.''i  iil  frunct  fier 
lOOkilii^TAnis,  it  is  pr<il>ablo  that  Ity  tar  the  greater  part 
of  what  waj)  iin|>orted  actually  paid  this  r.ite  of  duly. 

The  boinity  on  e.x|inrtation  was  15  francs  [mt  100 
kilogr.iiiia  of  manufactures  or  yarn.  It  ua;i  allowed 
io  181i;i  on  7,il7,MU  kilograms  of  niuunfiuturu  and  on 
1U8,(>(H  kilograms  nfyurn.  Thin  with  a  moderate  al- 
lowmii'c  fur  wa»tc  of  the  raw  niutcria!,  thongli  called 
a  bounty,  coulil  in  oll'fct  have  heen  little,  if  at  nil,  more 
thati.  a  (InKvhaek  of  the  import  duly. 

it  Houhl  liocm  that  the  Fniiuli  c.xporta  in  this  kind 
orv  not  more  than  a  tenth  in  viilno  of  our  own.  And 
where  wcro  Ihey  w-nt,  and  «  hy  ?  The  largcht  custoni- 
<:f  for  these  French  manufacturers  (taking  two  parts  in 
ir«ven  of  th«  whole  value)  was  Algeria;  hut  Aljfcrian 
consumption  may  lie  deonicd  practically  French  con- 
tuuiplion.  Tho  two  customers  next  oti  the  list,  when 
arranged  in  onlei-of  roagnitmle,  are  the  I'nited  States 
and  the  L'liitcil  Kingdom.  These  took  Iwtwcrn  them 
two  other  ucvenlh  parts  of  the  whole.  And  tho  goods 
sold  in  the  Engli'^h  and  Anterlean  markets  are  well 
known  to  owe  their  iwculiar  value  rather  to  the  de- 
signer and  the  dyer  than  to  the  jpinner  and  weaxcr. 
Their  consumption  does  not  admit  <if  any  very  rajiid 
or  wid'  incrcn.ic.  French  taste  and  French  chemistry 
have  deservedly  wciii  for  the  French  textile  fabrics, 
wher».!rer  they  are  applicahle,  a  8U|icriorlty  as  well 
known  a.s  it  is  incontcsialil.\  But  this  has  little  eflfect 
in  deteriYiinlng  the  locality  of  the  cotton  inannfacturo 
of  tho  whole.    With  a  few  trilling  exception^,  of  which 


cotton  laco  Imported  from  P  Igium  is  the  only  one 
^Noctliy  of  notice,  no  cotton  foreign  manufactures  wore 
in  1H5,'!  admitted  to  French  consumption. 

I  The  following  table  will  show  the  exports  of  cotton 
to  France  for  six  years,  ending  with  June  .10,  185,5 

'  and  the  value ;  as  also  the  total  value  of  doine.itic  ex- 
ports to  France  during  the  said  years,  respectivelv. 


I860... 
1861... 

isf.a... 

18(W  . . . 
ISM... 
IN6B... 


1.5,KU,i.«l 
1.19,164,671 
180,214.170 
18'.Mlfi.!il3 
144,418.3r,(l 
210.113,8(0 


Vklua. 

$14,3tl6,44fl 

18,1  •-'4,61 2 

16.438  r.88 

10.14«.(l7(i 

14.B3J,7I2 

Hi,036,4l3 

ToUl  ValM 
dMniamc  Kiporti. 
*  1 7160; 
26.:i02. 
11,10(1,070 
l.MlO.BOfl 
i'll.'.l«S.'Jt.2 
31.(113  8!  8 


tiSpOTtl.    I 

"il77     I 
2.0^8 


French  official  documents  furnish  the  follow  ing  facts 

relative  to  our  cott  jn  trade  with  that  empire.     By  the 

cuetom-house  returns  for  185.'>,  it  appeiirs  that  tliorc 

were  received  for  tho  follow  ing  years  from  all  roiiiitric«: 

186-' 168,400.000  pounds. 

1863 inn.oiio.ooo     •' 

1864 1M,6-20.(H10       " 

1S56 10';,llHi,lKMl        " 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantities  of  cotton 
imported  into  Havre  from  all  couutriui  for  a  period  of 
four  .years,  ending  with  18ji)  i 


Vaan. 

Prom  Iha 
I  nllad  8(a(aa. 

Krotu 

Dra<ll. 

Prom 
eliaw  liarv. 

Total. 

i8r,2 

186;( 

18^ 

K'.6 

Ilaloa. 
374.900 
374  6(10 
411. OOO 
406.000 

Ualai. 
lUVNI 
1800 
10(M) 
1600 

Rales. 
14.4(K) 
11,200 
11,000 

9.000 

lUUi. 

.3',!;.  ;iwi 

41. ',000 
4l8.l(hl 

Taiilb  siiowino  Tiia  QD.txiiTiEs  or  Cotton  nkii  eivfd  at 
TUK  OTIUEB  Ports  or  Kbam'K  iiurimo  tiik  same  )  bars. 


Y»ar«. 

Pnaotka 

Prom 

■prrira 

t'uita'l  Mnt«a. 

KnVlit. 

ataa»h«re 

ll>k>. 

Balei. 

nal«i 

Bal« 

18.12 

n.-SDO 

3.1  ■>■■. 

116  0 

07,(1011 

186;t 

14,.'XSf 

..a,(ioo 

n.iKKi 

(■4.!ino 

18;>4 

lO.liOO 

•;  1,400 

4,3(10 

•lA.IKIO 

l.'i'* 

li.dOO 

30,7(K) 

2.S00 

45  500 

From  tho  subjoined  table,  showing  tho  quantities  uf 
cotton  reodved  by  tho  United  States  in  tho  course  of 
trade,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  from  other  lo'iii- 
tries,  it  will  be  p«rc*:ived  that  none  is  iirpiirttd  from 
Brazil : 


T_»CLA«  STATKMETP  SHOWINO  Tnit/rAr<TITIIB  or  <OTTO!«  mPOBTTO  INTO  TUF.  VjCITJ  1>  STATUS,  IN    I'OfNOS,  AMI  COCS- 
TSIKS  WUK-NCS  l>iro«TI:l>.  KiH  A  I'lthHill  Of  PIVK  VbABB,   KBllM  K.I   TO  WVi,   lloTll  I.SCI.ISIVK. 


Vmh. 

Dut«!j 
Waal  ladlM 

'     nrllUli 
W»l  loJiaa 

ilayU. 

"Naw    ■ 
Oraoaila. 

VananalK. 

Blaawhara. 

All 

C'unlrlM. 

1851    

PcKida 

2i;47'4 

■  IM 
1.002 

Ponnda 

19.3f(3 

«.76< 

261.892 

16'i,3si 

1,880,117 

PuiiuiU 
11,(HX» 

115.'79B 
in^ll? 
189,214 

I'ollDllf. 

110,190 
09.838 
l'.il.'lC7 
l'»,lil8 
44.8&!i 

I'ounila. 
0.010 

fli.'ii'o 

■  4l'6 

Pmintla 
11.104 

14:i,4S0 

30O 

3,044 

IflO 

Piiuntlf. 

Ifl«.7,'i7 
14t,Mrt 
-•-■l.ftH 
Mrt.lKi 
«.11.\M7 

1862 

1863 

1  ■* 4 

1865 

18,606 
4,711 

2,818,r.it9 
466.720 

618. I4» 
112.618 

602.681 
120,616 

67.T36 
13,647 

U>8,K48 

3.794,510 

Avsrage 

31,7011    1        768.0(11    1 

It  may  tv/  remarked  that,  with  the  exception  of  |  imported  into  th«  United  State*  was  exported  during 
iijh'ii  ixwiiSt  exported  to  F.ngland  in  185.1,  no  cotton  I  tb«  yean  designated. 


COT 


4M 


COT 


Titm.kn  ci)«»Aii*Ttvii  HTATiiii»»t.  «iiowm»  tbi  QtrAw. 

TITIIB  0^  OOTTOM   «XPOI«Trt>   »T  FlIAllOll  TO   AM.  OllltK- 
TKIIS,  RlWI'Iir^TlVlil.YyORA  I'RRlllll  OK  TIIKKK  YkAIW,  r«<)« 

18SSi  TO  IS&I,  uoiu  iNOLrmvt     (Tita  (JitANTiTiia  abi 
eiTKN  M  KiiAMiaAMUKii,  AH  IN  TUK  raKCKUiNU  Tahlc] 


CoantTl«l  to  which 
.iporlVfl. 


'Switzerland T,(«9,MT 

I  NflhorUndn. 1,709,004 

Sardinia l,664.»»ft 

Zollroreln 1IW,408 

H«n!e  TowB» 11U.5.V4 

AUJtrui. ,,U'S8 

jKnulM.fl ''^S'??? 

,  BcWnm W,T11 

m.Jn i^m 

Tiucany 4S,j)15 

Eljcwliero '4.01^ 

Aggregate.. . . .  J  14,177,086 " 


Klloi{rmiiiin««  of  roitoo  oxportwl  Irom  Vrm 

In  tho  y«ir» — 


ISH. 


ir». 


1U4. 


T.Oii»,OM 

8fi7,«8i 

M1,W4 

1S8,687 

18it,&81 

188,6.16 

819,8m 

l»8,fl<l 

fil,17» 

18,488 

_80^S 

9,571,840  " 


6,667,008 

688,808 

492,874 

888,974 

19,liU 

io8,PHa 

TT,W)8 

08,704 

6»,b96 

1,740 

_      n£93^ 

S..TO,558 


OoMPiaATivii  tabi'Lab   Stat.     ."»t  *nowiN(»  tub  litiAii- 

TITim     <>>'     CUTTU.N     t'ONDUMIIU     IN     FlIANCK,     ANU     THE 
CuUNTlIlt;*  Wlir.NrK   lUrUKTItll,  FOK  a   PKtlltlK   or  tiiker 

Vkabs,  fboji  1863  i"  1864,  both  isrumivF. 


IKIlDKrntimieB  uf  (Vit(')i)  .-..nsunicd  In  Kruico 
til  lh»i  y«mn — 
-     -  -         -    '--: — — — — . 

last.       I         IU3. 


imitod  States {  68.74«,t(i4 

Km-» a,764,66a 

Tufuy 9iam 

Eni;l«»a „.8,96« 

litCtliim 881,074 

K' ::•.••.•.•.•.•;:::  1^^ 

Vno«»cla »0,5M 

IKvtl «.2«2 

KiStlndlM aw.968 

KUowbure ?^'j''^ 

Aggregate 7i».0C8,i»61 


70,220,762 

2,401,497 

744,»il 

8,412 

M1.066 

866,460 

819,077 

161,,V)a 

70,680 

868,874 

176,287^ 

76,091,868 


mu. 

67.462,608 

2,81S,666 

170,664 

896.176 

106,861 

261,414 

65,26.1 

67,290 

71,617 

141,IU1 

"7l,6W,»96' 


TAlirl.AR  COMPAnATIVE  ftTATKMRyT  BHOWISO  TUB  QtTAK- 
Tmr«  DP  tVlTTOX  WIIKMI  PA8»BB  IM  TRANSIT  TIIROUOII 
KkaNIIK,  WITH  Tlllt  Cul'NTItIKH  WIIISOK  IT  UAUli,  AND 
VllinlKK  IT  WENT,  REaPEUTIVKLV.  UI»Tl.-<aUUIllX<l  TUB 
QrANTITIES    TO   AND    »ROM    EACIt.    FOB    TUB    rERKin   OF 

THREE  Teaks,  ebom  1862  to  13.V4.  both  inom'sive. 


Yi*r«.   C<"intri«»  wh«nn.. 

()UAIllUll'f. 

Ciiiiiilrlvtwhllhor, 

<lu«nlhl.'>. 

f  United  Statics. 

^ '  ifM't 

tiMW..  >ro 

B,06(v'467 

l,2;>A,680 

1,025.123 

846.819 

Switzerland... 

Sariilnla 

ZoUvcreln 

KIsewliero 

Aggregate,. , 
Switzerland, . . 

Sardinia 

Zollvercin 

Uelgiuin 

Aggregate,;. 
Switzerland. , , 

Sanllnia 

Zollvereln 

£laowhere . , , . 

Aggregate.. . 

KIImi. 

7,027.627 

!il>4,815 

196,979 

18.618 

7.6()7..VM 

7JHI6,!I14 

1117,116 

192.779 

7ii.2a;( 

7.476.1)71 

&,'6U1.926 

26,^ll87 

878,660 

56,779 

j    Aggregate... 

/fnltcd  States. 

„     Kniland 

'^^^    Kgypt 

[  Elsewhere  — 

1    Aggregate.. . 

7.6(I7.NS4 

4.800.fKS 

761,li»8 

1,62A872 

il-.'.UH 

7.476,071 

r|lIiilUidBtate>. 

'^'ifJI't- 

'EUuwbcre  ... 

4,628,826 

1.402.872 

8Sl,7i)0 

8'56.693 

1    Affltregate.. , 

7,297.641 

7.297.641 

^.  Sjim'n. — Tabular  rompiiratlve  statempnt,  Rliowinj; 
tlip  qnantitiBs  of  cottdn  im|Kirteil  into  .Spain,  and  the 
ii'iintries  wlieni'O  iniported,  for  a  period  of  live  years, 
fri.m  IK-il  to  18,'i5,  Imtli  inclusive. 

The  statlstieal  oftice  lius  no  ulBi^ial  Spanish  data  from 
whiPH  to  make  up  the  statement  required. 

The  ((iLintities  of  co'ton  exported  from  the  I'nited 
.States  to  .Hpttin.  nreordintj  to  United  States'  Treasury 
report.',  tlie  ye«r  specified,  Avero  as  follows : 

I'rlUltiU.  ,  Poutltl.. 

KM ai.272.625  KM f».024,(l74 

K'»2 29.801.928  1S.V> 83,07I,7B3 

ISM 8«,861,0.12    II     Average  (6  years)  88,704,292 

Fmni  riiliu,  the  saiiie  years,  aceording  to  Ii(ilnn:ii.i 
Of  "ilea  of  that  Island,  the  (piantitles  ox|)orttMl  to 
Spain  were  as  follows : 

PonndB. 
18,416 


l<il 

IVi'i 800,225 

1«B 188,626 


l*OUIIll«. 

I85i 1,489 

18.W No  data. 

Average  (4  years) .     1 18.488 


I'mm  I'orto  Rico,  according  to  otllclal  Halanzas  of 
that  i.ilaiid,  as  follows ; 

ruundi, 


1851 815,088 

1S53 141,801 

1859 248,552 


PuUlulS. 

1854 No  data. 

1855 No  data. 

Average  (.8  yearW.     884,147 


From  Brazil,  according  to  the  Proposla  «  ReUUario 
aT  that  empire,  for  the  years  1852-'3,  and  18J3-'l,  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  to  Spain  were  as  follows ; 


1S,>S— 68.... 
1868-84.... 


Ptmnd*. 

2.':91..^7S 
2,a51,279 


Average  (2  ycara) 


Piiilnfla. 

2.821,428 


Spain,  according  to  the  Cuadm  General  of  that  king- 
dom for  1849,  imported  that  year,  from  countries  of  pro- 
duction, 2<>,130,881  pounds  of  cotton  ;  of  which  quantity 
the  United  States  supplied  21,fi0'>,441  pounds;  Cuha, 
;),371,830  pounds;  llrazil,  Hii'2,604 pounds  ;  Porto  Rico, 
1170,8^1  [lounds,  and  Venezuela  '21JU6  iwunds. 

4.  Han»e  Toums. — The  stjites  of  Germany  arc  sup- 
plied with  the  cotton  consumed  In  their  factories  chiefly 
through  the  Ilanseatlc  cities,  Hamburg  and  Drcmcn. 
Bremen  sent  to  the  Zollvereln,  in  ISS.'),  cotton  Imiiorted 
direct  from  the  United  States,  to  the  value  of  $084,772 
14,  and  to  Austria  t<i  the  value  of  (106,153  21.  The  fac- 
tories of  Prussia  and  Saxony  arc  numerous,  and  import 
not  only  the  raw  material  from  the  cities,  but  also  large 
quantities  of  yarns.  The  number  of  spindles  in  opera- 
tion in  the  states  composing  the  Zollvereln  is  estimated 
at  upward  of  1,000,000.  This  is,  doubtless,  an  under 
estimate,  as  the  Industrial  enterprise  of  the  ZoUverein 
has  made  rapid  progress  since  the  diitc  of  the  official 
document  from  which  tliese  tigurea  are  derived.  The 
export  of  cotton  tissues  from  the  Zollvereln  In  1853 
amounted  In  value  to  1^2,394,497  34,  of  which  amount 
$2,075,299  08  in  value  caino  from  the  factories  of 
Saxony. 

The  Ilanso  Towns,  from  geographical  position,  are, 
and  must  always  continue  to  be,  the  great  marts  fnim 
whicli  raw  material  of  all  descriptions  will  be  supplied 
to  the  states  of  the  Germanic  commercial  Uui'in. 
Hence  exports  of  American  cotton  and  tobacco  to  these 
points  are  lioavy,  and  constantly  Increasing.  These 
commercial  cities  receive  their  supplies  of  raw  cotton 
not  only  from  tlie  United  States,  in  direct  trade,  as  well 
as  from  lira/.il  and  otlier  countries  of  South  America, 
but  also  ill  the  indirect  trade  from  English  jiorts  and 
otlier  entrepots  of  Kuropo.  In  IH.W,  the  ZoUverein  sent 
through  the  Hansc  ports  to  the  United  States  cotton 
fabrics  to  the  value  of  more  than  f  1,500,000  In  return 
fur  the  raw  material. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  quantities  of  cot- 
ton exported  from  the  United  States  to  the  Hanse 
Towns  every  10  years,  for  a  period  of  51  years,  from 
1806  to  1855 : 


Poind*. 

In  1806 122,008 

"   1815 l,!Ufl.283 

"  1825 677,109 


Poiuidt. 

In  1836 2,088,147 

••   JS^-i 17.204,094 

"   1866 80,809,9}! 


Tobacco  is  borne  in  direct  voyage  from  tlie  United 
States  ;  not  so,  however,  with  cotton,  in  the  carrying 
trade,  of  wUicli  Great  Dritain  has  been  for  many  years 
an  active  competitor.  Kiitering  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kiiigilom  free  of  duty,  her  merchant  liag  can  realize  a 
prolltable  trade  in  its  re-exportation  to  the  various  ports 
of  continental  Europe.  Thus  the  Hanse  Towns  re- 
ceive tlioir  supplies  of  raw  cotton  not  only  from  the 
United  States  in  the  direct  trade,  but  also  In  the  indi- 
rect trade  from  English  ports  and  other  entrepots  of 
Europe.  The  annual  average  quantity  of  cotton  ex- 
ported from  the  United  .States  to  the  Hanse  Towns,  in- 
cluding Prussia,  during  the  4  years  from  1851  to  1854, 
both  inclusive,  was  'J4,811,02(i  pounds;  while  the  an- 
nual average  exports  from  (ireat  Hritain  during  the  4 
years  ending  Dec.  31,  18,M,  was  .1t),5()3,99fi  pounds. 

The  iiniiiial  average  quantities  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  same  countries,  respectively,  during  the  same 
periods,  to  the  other  nations  of  nortliern  Europe,  exhib- 
it similar  results.  These  facts  are  illustrated  by  the 
subjoined  statement,  and  suggest  a  strong  argument 
(or  the  ferloiis  consideration,  by  the  navigation  inter- 
ests of  the  I'liited  States,  of  such  measun's  as  would  be 
likely  to  promote  the  direct  exportation  of  our  great 
staple  from  our  own  ports,  In  our  own  vessels,  tu  those 
of  the  countries  by  which  it  is  consimied. 
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CoHPABATivB  Staturnt  SHOwma  Tu  QuAKTinM  or  Oonoit  azpoBTiD  TO  oiBTAiN  Oovtmata  or  Nobtbibic 

EUBOFE,    rHOK    THB    UnITBD    StATXS    AND    OBBAT    BBITAIN,    BBBrBOTITBLT,  FOB  A  PbBIOD  OT  THBBB  TbABU,  f  BOH 

1863  TO  1854,  botu  iifOLUSiVB. 


CotmtrlM. 

FaoM  nn  uvmD  nina. 

FKOM  amuT  amiTAiif.                   | 

1M>. 

18W. 

18M. 

ISI). 

IBU. 

ISM. 

HuiM  Towns  and  PniSBta 

Pound!. 
88,188,388 
87,1.%7,890 
10.47Me8 
10,869,048 

6,989,036 

Ponndi. 

83,671,783 

16,4H449 

31,386,668 

7,088,994 

6,099,617 

Ponndi. 
87,719,938 
18,980,460 
8,914,964 
6,048,166 
9,813,710 

Ponndi. 
88,146,366 
13,667,680 
46,60^840 
1^B84,884 

8,691,840 

Pound!. 
84,660,786 
18,466,673 
48,987,893 
88,67^693 

4,414,868 

Pound! . 

69,499,888 

14,040,768 

208,644 

36,9H644 

6,866,660 

HolUnd 

Sweden  and  Norway 

76,969,868 

72,691,898 

69,876,811 

100,886,840 

186,066,760 

106,690,804 

6.  Belgium. — Most  of  the  cotton  imported  into  Bel- 
gium is  from  tlie  United  States,  and  is  consumed  by 
her  own  factories  at  Ghent,  Liege,  Antwerp,  Malines 
(Mechlin),  etc.,  which  are  said  to  employ  a  capital  of 
$12,000,000,  and  more  than  122,000  operatives,  and  to 
turn  out  on  annual  value  of  $17,000,000  in  fabrics, 
which  are  in  high  repute.  The  Tableau  Geniral  of 
Belgium  fur  1854  gives  the  importation  of  cotton  into 
that  kingdom  as  follows : 

Btatbiibmt  ExniBrriNO   tub  Quantities  or  Cotton  im- 
POSTED  into  BELaiux  IN  1864. 


From  Pound!. 

United  Steles..  16,829,366 

England 14,208,766 

Holland 8,788,269 

Franco 868,616 

Hanse  Towns..  79,668 


From  Ponndi. 

Haytl 78,056 

Braxll 19,991 

Other  ooontrles  80,694 


i;otal 88,888,114 

Of  the  above  total,  26,783,292  pounds  were  consum- 
ed, and  7,049,823  exported. 

The  quantity  imported   by  land  and  avers  was 
3,104,851  pounds ;  by  sea,  29,729,263  pounds. 

Of  the  quantity  exported,  6,959,966  pounds  was  by 
land  and  rivers,  and  89,868  pounds  by  sea. 

Ponndi. 

Pnusia  reccWlng  (by  land  and  rivers) 6,698,186 

France       "  •'  "       842,881 

Holland      "  "  "       488,898 

And  all  othur  countries  receiving  (by  sea) .     184,118 

Total  by  land  and  rivers  and  by  sea... .  7,094,088* 
The  cotton  thus  exported  was  imported  as  follows : 

Pound!. 

From  United  States 6,539,687 

"     England 1,488,682 

"      Holland 70,965 

"     France 4,999 


Total 7,094,088 

The  average  annual  amount  of  duties  derived  by 
Belgium  from  cotton  for  the  Ave  years  ending  with 
1864  was  upward  of  $40,000,  and,  in  the  latter  year,  it 
ranked  the  thirteenth  among  articles  imported  in  this 
regard.  The  duty  under  the  law  of  .lunuary  81,  1862, 
was  1  franc  70  centimes  per  220  pounds.  By  the  law 
of  April  12,  1N.')4,  cotton  became  free. 

In  1854,  Belgium  exported  cotton  fabrics  in  value  as 
follows : 

Cotton  fabrics 14,701 ,672 

Belgian  manuftKtar* 3,6.^586 

Foreign  manufluitarosro-oxported....  |3,066,9SG 
6.  Sardinia. — Sardinia  imports,  on  an  average,  some 
four  or  five  million  pounds  of  cotton  each  year  from 
England  and  France,  and  about  the  same  quantity  from 
the  United  States ;  although,  in  1856,  the  importation 
from  the  latter  country  suddenly  rose  from  1,645,372 
pounds  the  preceding  year  to  14,777,705  pounds ! 
There  seems  no  suflicicnt  reason  why  Ameriian  ves- 
sels should  not  convey  the  whole  (juantity  ro(inired  by 
Sardinia  directly  to  Genoa,  as  well  as  for  English  and 
French  vessels  to  carry  thither  n  ])ort!on  of  American 
cargoes  landed  ut  Liverpool  or  Havre.  A  similar  re- 
mark is  applicable  to  the  other  ports  of  Italy,  and  to 
those  <if  Austria  on  the  Adriatic  ;  and  the  enterprise  of 
establishing  lines  of  ocean  steamers  between  ports  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  the  Mediterranean  will, 
if  successful,  tend  greatly  tu  encourage,  if  nut  tu  secure, 
iuch  direct  importation. 

*  This  Is  an  excess  of  44,360  poonds  over  the  amount  given 
above  as  cxporteil,  that  quantity  having  been  entered  Ibr  con- 
sumption but  subsvfuontly  wUlulrawu. 


7.  Switzerland.— VouT  fifths  of  all  the  cotton  con- 
sumed by  the  factories  of  Switzerland  is  estimated  to 
be  imported  at  Havre,  whence  <t  passes  through 
France  by  railwa}',  being  burdened  with  heavy  charges 
in  the  transit.  In  1833,  the  quantity  thus  received 
amounted  to  nearly  6,000,000  pounds.  In  1843  it  had 
reached  nearly  17,000,000  pounds.  The  entire  receipt 
of  cotton  in  1843  was  22,000,000  pounds.  In  1861  it 
amounted  to  27,036,726  pounds,  of  which  13,729,320 
pounds  were  from  the  United  States.  In  1862,  Switz- 
erland received  through  France  16,816,775  pounds ;  in 
1863, 16,816,473  pounds,  and  in  1854, 14,978,257  pounds, 
according  to  the  Tableau  GininU  of  France  for  these 
years.  Imports  from  the  United  States  into  Switzer- 
land are  made,  for  the  most  part,  through  the  customs 
frontiers  of  Berne,  Basle,  Soleure,  and  Argovie,  bor- 
dering on  France  and  the  southern  part  of  Germany. 
A  severe  restriction  on  the  importation  of  cotton,  and 
also  of  tobacco,  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  on  the  re- 
ception by  the  IJnited  States  of  Swiss  ware  and  manu- 
factures in  return,  is  the  vexatious  and  expensive 
transitage,  especially  through  France.  The  oppression 
of  this  system  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the 
annual  average  aggregate  value  of  merchandise  on 
which  transit  tolls  are  paid,  proceeding  from  Switzer- 
land, is  (1853)  nearly  $30,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  that 
proceeding  to  that  republic  more  than  half  as  much. 
Switzerland  sent,  in  transitu  to  France,  cotton  tissues 
to  the  value  of  nearly  $3,000,000  in  1852  •  and  to  the 
value  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1853.  By  the  French 
tariff,  such  fabrics  are  excluded  from  France  for  con- 
sumption. Since  1846,  Switzerland  is  stated  officially 
to  have  quite  superseded  in  the  markets  of  Germany 
and  Austria,  the  yams  of  Great  Britain.  In  1830  that 
republic  had  in  operation  400,000  spindles;  in  1840, 
760,000,  and  in  1860,  950,000 ;  the  number  having  more 
than  doubled  in  20  years. 

According  to  Swiss  official  custom-house  reporii, 
that  republic  received  cotton  from  the  United  States  as 
follows,  the  years  specified : 

Pound!.       11  Found!. 

18,50 16,942,740         1853. 10,00.5,200 

18.M 18,729,830    ||    1868. 18,441,830 

In  return,  cutton  stuffs,  as  follows,  were  sent  to  the 
United  States : 

Pound!.        [I  Ponndi. 

1860 8,326,800         1863 4,077,930 

mi 8,509,660    II    1858. ^265,150 

In  1855,  Switzerland  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  raw  cotton,  the  same  article  manufac- 
tured, to  the  value  of  $212,700. 

8.  /JhmiVi.— Before  the  breaking  out  of  the  late  war, 
the  manufacture  of  cotton  in  the  Russian  empire  was 
progressing  with  oxtraonlinary  activity.  The  num- 
l)er  of  spindles  exceeded  850,000,  producing  annually 
upward  of  10,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  yams.  The 
barter  trade  with  the  Chinese  at  Kiachta  sthnulutcs 
this  branch  of  manufacture  in,  Russia,  as  the  article  of 
cott(ni  velvets  constitutes  the  leading  staple  of  ex- 
change, nt  that  |(olnt,  fur  the  teas  ond  other  morchttn- 
dlse  of  China.  In  former  years  this  article  was  s»\y 
plied  almost  exclusively  by  Groat  Britoin;  but  the 
Chinese  prefer  the  Russian  manufacture,  and  hence  tlio 
steady  progress  of  that  branch  of  industry.  Thus  the 
annually  increasing  iin()ortations  of  the  raw  material, 
and  consoi|Ucnt  diminution  in  the  quantities  of  cotton 
yams  Imported  is  occounted  for.    Were  raw  cotton 
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admitted,  m  in  England,  Area  of  dnty,  the  United 
States  would,  most  probably,  supply,  in  the  direct 
trade,  the  whole  quantity  consumed  in  that  empire. 
As  it  is,  the  coiumercial  reforms  in  Russia,  already  an- 
nounced officially,  and  now  in  progress,  comprehend- 
ing, as  they  do,  the  establishment  of  American  nouses 
at  St.  Petersburg,  must  necessarily  tend  to  that  re- 
sidt.  There  are  at  present  in  Hussia,  or  there  were 
previously  to  the  war,  495  cotton  factories,  employing 
112,427  operatives,  and  producing  annually  40,907,786 
pounds  of  yams,  and  corresponding  amounts  of  textiles. 

9.  Sweden. — ^The  importations  of  cotton  in  1861, 
according  to  Swedish  official  authorities,  amount  to 
7,989,4281  lbs.  against  1,832,431  lbs.  in  1841,  and  749,434 
pounds  in  1881.  In  1843,  these  authorities  show  an  im- 
portation of  2,60a^000  pounds  agamst  9,888,572  pounds 
in  1853 ;  which  latter  amount  exceeded  that  of  the  im- 
portetion  of  1852  by  1,247,041  ponnds,  and  that  of  1860 
by  more  than  6,200,000  pounds,  being  the  largest  of 
any  preceding  year.  In  1848  the  amount  was  8,074,020 
pounds.  The  value  of  cotton  manufactures  exported 
from  Sweden  in  1850  was  $46,000  against  $7,500  only 
in  1861. 

10.  Portugal. — In  the  year  1865,  the  quantity  of  raw 
manufactured  cotton  imported  into  Oporto  amounted 
to  6,697,464  pounds,  the  value  of  which  is  estimated  at 
(1,516,644,  on  which  the  duty  paid  was  $899,679  13. 
This  kingdom  imported  1,911,451  pounds  of  cotton  in 
1866,  of  which  quantity  144,006  pounds  were  exported 
from  the  United  States,  anJ  the  residue  from  Brazil. 
In  1853-54,  according  to  Brazilian  official  reports,  Por- 
tugal received  thence  2,673,766  pounds  of  cotton.  Her 
imports  of  yam  in  1866  were  1,213,167  pounds,  valued 
at  $171,817  07,  and  paying  an  aggregate  of  duties  of 
(61,142  84. 

11.  Brazil. — The  exportations  of  cotton  trom  Brazil, 
in  1843-44  and  1863-54,  are  stated  by  Brazilian  official 
authorities  as  follows : 

Poundn. 

1868—64 28,420,820 

1848—44 86,056,160 


IncioBse  la  ton  yean 2,864,160 

The  growth  and  export  of  cotton  from  Brazil  appear 
to  be  nearly  stationary.  Great  Britain,  which  is  the 
largest  customer,  imported  from  Brazil  the  following 
quantities : 

In  1825 22,600,000  pounds. 

Inl866 22,824,000       " 

In  1862-53  the  exportation  amounted  to  81,933,050 
pounds,  of  which  quantity  Great  Britain  received 
26,881,201  pounds,  Spain  2,291,578  pounds,  Portugal 
1,806,286  pounds,  and  France  889,048  pounds.  Of  the 
total  exportations  in  1863-54,  Great  Britain  received 
22,575,122  pounds,  Spain  2,351,279  pounds,  Portugal 
2,673,766  pounds,  and  France,  643,611  pounds.  Ex- 
ports from  Brazil  to  England  l)egan  in  1781.  There 
aro  insuperable  drawbacks  to  the  extonsion  of  thu  cot- 
ton culture  in  Brazil,  among  which  may  be  reckoned 
tlie  ravages  of  insects,  the  peculiarities  of  tlio  climate, 
and  the  expense  and  difficulties  attendant  upon  its 
transmission  from  the  interior  to  the  coast.  It  has 
long  since  Iwcn  ascertained  in  Brazil  tliat  the  cotton 
plant  will  not  flourisli  near  to  the  sea,  and  the  planta- 
tions have,  in  consequence,  receded  further  inland,  as 
well  to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  seek  new  and  fresh 
lan(is.  Peruambuco  is  the  principal  cotton-growing 
province  of  Brazil.  The  exports  from  that  province 
were,  according  to  Brazilian  authorities,  in 

Hill>e(on(Olha.  mrh), 

1«iS 70,789 

into 61,152 


1«« 02,142 


Bale!  (»nao  Ihi.  r>rh), 

1840 85,849 

1842 81,867 

1846 20,002 


''■'•  /'■'yw>'.— The  cotton  culture  in  Egypt  commoncod 
In  1H18,  and  exportation  to  England  in  1828.  The 
eompuratlve  tabular  statement  subjoined,  derived  trom 
Kgyptlun  sources,  showing  the  quantities  exported  at 
the  i«irt  of  Alexandria,  and  the  countries  to  whloh  ex- 
ported,  respectively,  for  a  period  of  8  years,  from  1858 


to  1855,  boM|  inclnslTe,  wonld  indicate  an  increase  in 
the  culture  by  no  means  rapid  in  successive  years : ' 


Yeui. 

Poondi  of  Cotton  exported  from  KgTpt  to                   | 

OrMtBriUln. 

France. 

Auilria. 

Elie  where 

An  countrlei. 

|illi 

26,489,900 
24,988.700 
88,980,100 

10,726,600 
7,451100 
9,461,200 

27,681,800 

6,821,000 
10,166,200 
12,774,900 

897,800 
988,600 
668,100 

43,885,200 
48,646,600 
66,874,800 

86,868,700 

89,861,100 

8,604,400 

144,806,000{ 

28,462,900 

9,810,600 

9,758,700 

684,800 

48,102,000 

If  to  the  aggregate  exported  be  added  from  6  to  6 
million  pounds  worked  up  in  the  country-,  a  liberal 
estimate  of  the  annual  amount  of  the  cotton  crops  of 
Egypt  will  have  been  made.  The  factories  established 
by  Mehemet  All  are,  it  u  stated,  going  rapidly  to  ruin. 
The  cotton  goods  manufactured  are  coarse  "caftas,"or 
soldiers'  "  nizam"  unifor^.  Much  cotton  is  used,  also, 
in  making  up  divans,  the  usual  fumiture  in  Egypt. 
The  Egyptian  bale  is  estimated  at  Alexandria  at  800 
pounds.  The  United  States'  consul  general  at  that 
port,  in  a  despatch  dated  the  1st  instant,  from  which 
are  derived  the  above  facts,  says :  "  The  new  crop  is 
now  coming  in,  and  is  supposed  to  be  a  little  above  the 
average." 

13.  Cotton  Culture  in  Mexico. — The  United  States' 
consul  at  Tampico  has  furnished  the  following  interest- 
ing information,  in  relation  to  the  varieties,  culture, 
and  manufacture  of  cotton  in  Mexico,  in  answer  to  a 
circular  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  in  Feb- 
niar}'  last :  "  The  greatest  production  in  this  country 
of  this  article  is  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  south- 
ward from  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name  toward 
Alvar.  do,  and  westward  toward  Flacotalpan  and  in  its 
neighborhood.  A  little  over  seventy-iive  pounds  of 
seed  cotton  yields,  when  ginned,  twenty-five  pounds 
of  cotton  wool.  The  quality  is  good,  and  the  whole  is 
sent  up  the  country  for  consumption  in  the  factories  of 
Jalapa,  Orizaba,  and  Puebla.  From  Vera  Cruz  to 
Matamoras,  notwithstanding  the  territory  being  so  ex- 
tensive, and  BO  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cot- 
^n,  none  is  produced  beyond  a  little  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Papantle,  which  the  Indians  cultivate  for  their 
own  use,  and  spin  in  the  same  primitive  manner  as  did 
their  ancestors  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,  viz.,  by 
means  of  a  species  of  wooden  spindle,  the  point  of 
which  is  put  in  a  common  wooden  bowl,  and  its  gyra- 
tions given  by  the  Angers.  From  the  yam  thus  spun 
thcjy  manufacture  a  narrow  cloth,  and  this  is  still  the 
custom  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  In  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Matamoras  cotton  is  raised,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  and  is  also  cultivated  in  Monclova.  One 
hundred  pounds  of  seed  are  required  to  produce  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  clean  cotton.  All  that  is  produced  in 
these  places  is  consumed  in  tlie  factores  of  Saltillo. 

"  On  the  west  coast  mention  may  be  made  of  Santi- 
ago, a  place  situated  between  Tcpic  and  Mazatlan, 
where  a  considerable  quantity  is  raised,  which  is  dis- 
posed of  l)y  the  factories  of  Teplc.  Further  south,  and 
between  the  towns  of  Antlln  and  Colima,  and  down- 
ward toward  the  sea,  a  very  rich  cotton  country  is  to 
be  seen,  and  where  immense  quantities  could  be  raised 
were  there  more  liands  to  attend  to  its  cultivation  ;  as 
it  is,  liowevor,  sufficient  is  gathered  for  the  supply  of 
the  factories  of  Colima,  and  some  of  it  even  finds  its 
way  to  Guadalajara,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  Jalisco. 

"  From  Colima,  a  stretch  must  bo  made  to  the  neigh- 
Irarhood  of  Aoapuloo,  where  cotton  is  raised,  but  by  no 
moans  in  abundance ;  but  all  that  is  gathered  in  that 
section  of  the  country  is  sent  to  the  market  at  the  city 
of  Mexico.  That  part  of  the  country  is  called  '  Costa 
Grando,'  and  is  separated  from  the  '  Costa  Chtca'  by- 
the  river  Papagayo.  On  the  latter,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Ayutlu,  cotton  is  raised,  but  in  limited 
quantities,  and  sent  to  Puol)lu  for  sale.  The  cotton  on 
the  whole  of  tliis  coast  only  requires  seventy-five 
pounds  of  seed  to  produce  twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton- 
wool when  ginned.     The  whole  of  the  cast,  us  well  as 
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that  of  the  west  coast,  for  abovt  40  leagHe  inknd,  is 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  cotton.  The 
countr}-  U,  however,  entirely  unpopulated,  and  con- 
siderable difficulty  is  oxpet.enced  in  getting  in  the  har- 
vest in  consequence  thereof.  There  are  verj'  few 
landed  proprietors  who  devote  their  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  except  on  the  coast  of  Vera  Cruz. 
All  the  rest  is  raised  by  small  farmers  (rancheros)  who 
are  content  to  get  about  one  half  the  amount  of  its 
value.  Such  payments  are  made  in  a  few  goods  and 
groceries,  in  anticipation  for  which  they  are  charged 
exorbitant  prices.  An  experiment  has  twen  made  to 
raise  cotton  on  a  farm  about  12  leagues  trom  San  Luis 
Potosi,  between  6  and  7  thousand  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  the  result  has  been  favorable.  An  en- 
terprising Spaniard  is  now  raising  cotton  6  leagues 
Arom  Tula,  with  every  prospect  of  a  satisfactory  retnm. 
His  farm  is  about  4600  or  6000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  No  core  is  bestowed  on  the  plant.  The 
seed  is  put  into  the  ground,  and  no  farther  notice  is 
tdlcen  of  it  until  it  is  quite  ripe  and  ready  for  piclcing. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  staple  is  not  so  long,  nor 
the  cotton  very  fine,  although  quite  good  enougli  for 
the  manufactories  of  this  country.  The  growth  of 
cotton  throughout  Mexico  is  perennial." 

V.  CxrACiTY  OP  THB  CoTTON  Balb.— The  com- 
mercial standard  of  quantity  in  the  cotton  trade  is  gen- 
erally the  bale.  The  weight  of  the  bale,  however,  is  by 
no  means  uniform.  Indeed,  scarcely  any  weight,  meas- 
ure, or  standard  of  capucity  may  be  considered  less  so. 
It  varies,  from  differeut  causes,  in  different  countries, 
and  in  different  sections  of  the  same  country,  at  differ- 
ent periods,  and  according  to  the  different  kinds  or 
qualities  of  the  article.  Improvements  in  pressing 
and  paclcing,  to  diminish  expense  in  bagging  and 
freight,  tend  constantly  to  augment  the  weight  of  the 
bale.  Thus,  in  1790,  the  United  States'  bale  was  com- 
puted at  only  200  pounds.  In  1824,  the  average 
weight  of  bales  imported  into  Liverpool  was  266 
pounds ;  but,  increasing  constantly,  12  ye&n  later  the 
avorngo  was  819  pounds.  M'CuUoch,  however,  ia 
onsidered  300  to  810  pounds  a  fair  average ;  and 
1  110.    At  the  same  time,  the  upland  cotton  bale 

was  estimated  at  320  pounds,  and  the  sea  island  at 
280  pounds.  According  to  Pitltins,  the  Egj-ptian  bale 
weighed  at  one  time  but  00  pounds,  though  it  now 
weighs  more  than  8  times  as  many.  At  the  same 
period  the  Brazilian  bale  contained  180  pounds,  though 
it  now  contains  but  160  pounds,  while  tho  West  Indian 
bale  weighed  360  poands,  and  the  Colombian  bale  101 
pounds,  or  the  Spanish  quintal.  According;  to  Bums, 
the  United  States'  bale  at  Liverpool  averaged  845 
pounds,  the  Brazilian,  180  pounds,  tlie  Eg^'ptiun,  220 
pounds,  the  West  Indian,  300  pounds,  and  the  East 
Indian,  880  pounds.  At  the  Lowell  factories,  in  1831, 
according  to  Pitldns,  the  liale  averaged  361  pounds. 
In  1836,  the  bale  of  tlie  Atlantic  cotton  States  was 
estimated  at  300  and  326  pounds,  and  that  of  tho  GuK 
States  at  300  and  4.'iC  pounds,  in  Liverpool,  at  tht 
same  time,  the  estimate  for  the  bale  of  upland  or  shoit 
staple  cotton  was  321  pounds ;  for  Orleans  and  Ala- 
bama, 402  pounds ;  for  seu  island  322  pounds ;  for 
Brazil,  173  pounds ;  fi>r  Eg\'ptian,  218  pounds ;  for  East 
Indian,  BOO  pounds  j  and  for  West  Indian  280  pounds ; 
while,  according  to  Burns,  bales  imported  into  France 
wore  computed  ut  only  200  pounds  each.  Waterston's 
Manual  of  Commerce,  a  rclialdo  British  publication 
(1865),  gives  tlio  Virginia,  Ciin)lina,  Oeorgin,  and 
West  Indian  liale  at  BOO  to  810  pounds  (  that  of  New 
Orleans  and  Alaliama  at  400  to  500  poimds ;  Enst 
Indies  at  320  to  360  pounds;  Brazil  at  160  to  200 
pounds ;  Egyptian  at  180  to  280  pounds.  Aiiixander's 
Vnivtnal  Dietinnnry  of  Wtighit  anil  Mrnmret  gives 
thn  liale  of  Aluliama,  Loufxlana,  and  Mississippi  at  600 
poands,  that  of  Georgia  at  875  pounds,  and  that  of 
South  (Carolina  at  362  pounds.  At  Rio  de  Janeiro  the 
Brazil  halo  is  cstimiitcd  at  160  pounds. 
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Prior  to  1856,  the  United  States'  "Commerce  and 
Navigation"  gav«  exports  of  cotton  in  pounds  only. 
They  are  now  given  in  bales  as  well  as  in  pounds — ^the 
aggregate  amount  of  the  year  ending  June  80, 1866, 
hein^  2,808,408  bates,  or  1,008,424,601  pounds:  the 
bale,  accordingly,  averaging  about  488  pounds.  Some 
bales,  however,  are  evidently  much  heavier,  and  some 
much  lighter  than  this.  For  example,  the  210,113,809 
pounds  of  cotton  exported  to  France  give  446  pounds 
to  each  of  the  470,298  bales ;  and  the  956,114  pounds 
exported  to  Austria  give  492  pounds  to  each  of  the 
1,989  bales ;  while  the  7,627,079  pounds  exported  to 
Mexico  give  only  290  pounds  to  each  of  the  26,917 
bales  in  which  they  were  contained. 

Liverpool  Weight. — ^Tho  relative  average  weights 
and  cubical  contents  of  bales  of  cotton  imported  into 
Liverpool,  in  1862,  are  thus  given : 

DtMriptton  of  b«lB.  AT'ft  wt.  In  Ibf .  ContonU  In  en.  ft. 

Mobile 604    88 

NowOrleans. 465    

Upland 8»0    

Sealsland 888     

Eostlndian 883    

Egyptian 846    

West  Indton 212     

Brastllsn 182     

These  figures  show  not  only  the  great  variety  of 
bales  that  enter  Liverpool,  but  that  the  most  eligible 
form  of  bale  is  that  of  the  East  Indies— double  the 
weight  being  paclced  within  the  same  compass  as  in 
any  other  description  of  bale.  In  the  great  cotton 
marts  of  Liverpool  and  Havre,  as  in  those  of  New 
Orleans  and  Mobile,  the  article  is  almost  invarinhly 
treated  of  by  merchants,  brokers,  and  commercial 
men,  b}'  the  bale.  Thus,  a  report  on  the  trade  of  Liv- 
erpool gives  the  import  of  cotton  into  Great  Britain,  in 
1852,  at  2,357,338  l)ales.  The  aggregate  of  cotton  im- 
ported in  that  year  is  given  in  the  official  report  by  tlie 
Board  of  Trade,  at  929,782,448  pounds ;  the  bales  aver- 
aging, accordingly,  395  pounds  each. 

Cotton  Manufacture.  This  subject  will  be 
considered  under  the  general  heads  of,  I.  Origin  and 
Introduction.  II,  Invention  and  Improvements.  III. 
Cotton  Manufactures  of  Foreign  Countries.  IV.  Sta- 
tistics of  Cotton  Manufacture.  V.  Origin  and  Early 
History  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in  America.  VI. 
Cotton  Manufacture  in  the  United  States. 

I.  Oniois  Ann  Introddction. — The  manufacture 
of  cotton  had  its  origin  in  the  East,  where  the 
cotton  plant  is  indigenous,  and  where  the  climate 
renders  a  liglit  and  absorbent  fabric  a  suitable  cloth- 
ing for  the  people.  It  has  in  consequence  been 
long  established  over  every  part  of  Asia,  although  it 
was  only  in  India  that  the  fabric  was  manufactured 
extensively,  with  a  view  to  foreign  exchange.  Arrian 
mentions  cotton  cloth  among  the  commodities  which 
the  Bomans  l)nonght  from  India;  but  the  quantity 
imported  l)y  tliem  was  inconsideralile,  arising  from  the 
preference  which  they  gave  to  woolen  clothing.  Dr. 
Robertson  remarks,  that  the  difference  between  tlie 
cargoes  imported  from  India  in  ancient  ami  in  nuidem 
times  appears  to  have  arisen,  not  from  any  diversity 
in  the  nature  of  the  goods  prepared  for  sale  in  that 
country,  but  from  variety  in  tho  tastes  or  in  the  wants 
of  the  nations  witli  wliich  thoy  have  successively 
traded, 

Tho  anti(iulty  of  tho  manufacture  of  cotton  can  not 
lie  reached  by  any  authentic  records.  Neither  wool, 
silk,  nor  linen,  can  claim  a  higher  anthjulty.  One 
tiling  is  prcfty  certain,  that  Its  first  manufacture  in.i/ 
lio  traced  to  India,  wlience  it  (lassed  to  all  tho  rest  nf 
tho  world.  India,  indeed,  lias  been  the  source  of  nuiny 
(if  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  was,  in  all  proliahility, 
tho  cradle  of  uiankind,  and  the  source  of  Assjrisi, 
Egyptian,  and  Persian  civilization. 

The  Indians  have  In  all  ages  maintained  an  uua|>. 
pniached  and  almost  incrcdilile  perfection  in  their  fab- 
rics of  cotton.  Indeed,  some  of  their  muslins  might  be 
thought  the  work  of  fairies  or  insects  rather  than  of 
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man ;  but  these  are  produced  in  small  quantities,  and 
geldom  have  been  exported.  In  the  same  province  of 
India  from  which  the  ancient  Greeks  obtained  the  finest 
muslins  then  known,  namely,  Bengal,  these  astonishing 
fu'mcs  are  mannfkctured  at  the  present  day.* 

We  are  told  by  two  Mohammedan  travelers,  who 
went  to  India  in  the  9th  century,  that  "  in  that  conn- 
try  'hey  make  garments  of  such  extraordinary  perfec- 
tion, that  nowhere  else  are  the  like  to  be  seen.  They 
are  woven  to  that  degree  of  fineness,  that  they  may  be 
drawn  through  a  ring  of  moderate  size."  Ma.  ':o  Polo, 
in  the  16th  century,  mentions  Coromandel,  and  espe- 
cially Masnlipatam,  as  producing  "the  finest  and  most 
beautiful  cottons  that  are  to  be  found  in  any  part  of 
the  world ;"  and  this  is  still  the  case  as  to  the  flowered 
and  glazed  cottons,  called  chintzes. 

The  Portuguese  adventurers  who  went  to  India  im  ■ 
mediately  after  the  discovery  of  the  route  by  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  speak  of  "  the  great  quantities  of  cot- 
ton cloths  admirably  painted,  also  some  white,  and 
some  striped,  held  in  the  highest  estimation,  which 
vere  made  in  Bengal."  Cnsar  Frederick,  a  Venetian 
merchant,  who  traveled  in  India  in  1563,  describes  the 
extensive  trade  carried  on  between  St.  Thom6  (a  port 
150  miles  from  Kegapatam)  and  Pegu,  in  bumbast  (cot- 
ton) cloth  of  every  sort,  painted,  whieh  is  a  rare  thing, 
liecause  this  kind  of  cloth  shows  as  if  it  were  gilded 
irith  divers  colors ;  and  the  more  they  are  washed,  the 
lireller  the  colors  will  become.  And  there  is  made 
Buch  account  of  this  kind  of  cloth,  that  a  small  bale  of 
it  will  cost  1000  or  2000  ducats. 

Tavemier,  who  traveled  in  India  about  200  years 
ago,  speaks  of  the  white  calicoes  (so  called  from  th" 
city  of  Calicut,  in  India,  where  they  were  first  seen 
by  Europeans),  or  muslins  woven  in  Bengal,  and  ren- 
dered so  remarkably  white  by  being  dipped  In  lemon 
juice.  He  says:  "  Some  oalicuts  are  so  fine 'that  j'ou 
can  hardly  feel  them  In  your  hand ;  and  the  thread, 
ivlien  spun,  is  scarcely  discernible."  The  same  writer 
saya  that  "  there  is  made  at  Seconge,  In  the  province  of 
Malwa,  a  sort  of  calicut  so  fine,  that  when  a  man  puts 
it  on,  his  skin  shall  appear  as  plainly  through  it  as  if 
he  was  quite  naked ;  but  the  merchants  are  not  per- 
mitted to  transport  It,  for  the  governor  is  obliged  to 
send  it  nil  to  the  Great  Mogul's  seraglio  and  tlie  prin- 
cipal lords  of  the  court,  to  make  the  sultanesaes  and 
noblemen's  wives'  shifts  and  garments  for  the  hot 
neather.  And  the  king  and  the  lords  take  great  pleas- 
ure to  behold  them  in  these,  and  see  them  dance  with 
nothing  else  upon  them."  Speaking  of  the  turbans  of 
the  Mohammedan  Indians,  Tavernier  says :  "  The  rich 
have  them  of  so  fine  a  cloth,  that  25  or  80  ells  of  it  put 
into  a  turban  will  not  weigh  4.  ounces." 

Eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  according  to  Arrlan, 
authorof  the  "  Perlplus,"  there  were  thousands  of  men, 
women,  und  children  employed  at  Baroche,  InGuzerut, 
and  the  adjacent  villages,  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton, 
from  the  coarsest  sail-cloth  to  the  finest  muslins.  So 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  cotton  manu- 
factories are  of  a  modern  origin.  They  existed  In  India 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  Hindoo  cotton  manufacturers 
is  truly  wonderful.  The  late  Kev.  William  Ward,  a 
missionary  of  Seramporo,  says  that  "  at  two  places  In 
Hengiil  muslins  are  made  so  exceedingly  fine  that  four 
months  are  required  to  weave  one  piece,  which  sells  at 
500  rupees.  Svhen  this  muslin  Is  laid  on  the  gross, 
>nd  the  dew  has  fallen  upon  It,  It  Is  no  longer  dlscem- 
ilile."  Wo  might  cite  a  great  numl)er  of  creditable 
autliorities  in  proof  of  the  fineness  of  India  cotton  man- 
ufactures, and  tlio  Ingenuity  of  tlio  Hindoos,  but  these 
will  sutBce.  The  oriental  hyperbole,  which  doscrllios 
the  muslins  of  Uecca  as  "  webi  of  woven  irind,"  Is  less 
txwtical  than  Is  generally  supposed.  No  modem  Euro- 
pean manufacturer  of  cotton  at  all  approaches  the  Hln- 
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doos  in  respect  to  the  fineness  of  his  fabries.  The 
extreme  of  fineness  to  which  yarns  for  muslins  are 
now  spnn  in  Great  Britain  is  260  hanh  to  the  pouni^ 
thongh  cotton  yam  has  been  spun  in  England  making 
860  hanlu  to  the  pound.  This  was,  however,  only  an 
experiment,  to  ascertain  how  fine  cotton  could  be  spnn. 
No  such  yam  is  or  could  be  used  In  making  mnslins,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  The  Hindoos  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  ever  woven  such  yam  into  fabrics. — Dk 
Bow's  Indvilrial  Rtiourett. 

The  implementf  used  by  the  Indians  in  the  different 
processes  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  from  the  cleaning 
of  the  wool  to  its  conversion  into  the  finest  muslin, 
may  be  purchased  for  the  value  of  a  few  shillings,  and 
are  so  rude  and  simple  a  constmction  as  to  be  evidently 
the  invention  of  a  very  early  period.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  loom,  none  of  them  deserve  the  name  of  a 
machine,  or  display  the  slightest  mechanical  ingeno- 
Ity.  They  spin  the  yam  upon  the  distaff;  and  yet, 
with  all  the  advantages  which  we  in  this  country  derive 
ftma  machinery,  we  have  only  recently  been  able  to 
equal,  either  in  fineness  or  quality,  the  yam  which  is 
produced  by  means  of  this  primitive  insi^rument.  The 
well  managed  use  of  the  finger  and  thumb  of  the  In- 
dian spinner,  patiently  and  carefully  applied  in  the 
formation  of  the  thread,  and  the  moisture  at  the  same 
time  communicated  to  it,  ar^  found  to  have  the  effect 
of  incorporating  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  more  perfectly 
than  can  be  accomplished  by  our  most  improved  ma- 
chines. 

The  loom  is  composed  of  a  few  sticks  or  needs,  which 
the  Indian  carries  about  with  him,  and  puts  np  in  the 
fields  under  the  shade  of  a  tree,  or  at  the  side  of  his 
cottage.  He  digs  a  hole  large  enough  to  contain  his 
legs  and  the  lower  part  of  the  "  geer,"  and  fastens  the 
balance  to  some  convennint  branch,  over-head.  Two 
loops  underneath  the  geer,  in  which  he  inserts  his 
great  toes,  serve  as  tradles :  and  he  employs  the  shut- 
tle, formed  like  a  large  netting-needle,  bnt  of  a  length 
somewhat  exceeding  the  breadth  of  the  cloth,  as  "  bat- 
toon,"  using  It  alternately  to  draw  through  the  wrft 
and  strike  it  up.  The  reed  is  the  only  part  of  the 
weaving  apparatus  which  approaches,  in  the  perfection 
of  its  construction,  to  the  instruments  vf  e  use.  The  loom 
has  no  beam,  and  the  warp  is  laid  out  upon  the  ground 
the  whole  length  of  the  piece  of  cloth,  The  weavers 
live  entirely  in  villages,  as  they  could  not,  if  shut  up 
in  towns,  work  in  this  manner.  Upon  this  rude  ma- 
chine, worked  in  the  way  we  have  mentioned,  the  In- 
dians produce  these  muslins,  which  have  long  been 
such  objects  of  curiosity  from  the  exquisite  beauty 
and  fineness  of  their  texture. 

'  It  Is  probable  that  the  whole  of  the  implements 
which  we  have  just  described  existed  as  wn  now  find 
them  before  the  people  of  India  were  divided  into 
castes.  The  transmission  of  the  same  employment 
from  father  to  son  (which,  although  not  specially  en- 
joined by  the  Hindoo  code.  Is  the  invariable  practice 
In  India),  while  It  has  the  effect  of  conveying  unim- 
paired the  knowledge  acquired  in  any  art,  tends  to 
check  its  furtlior  advancement.  It  is  the  opinion  of 
Mr.  Richards,  who  so  ably  advocated  the  interests  of 
the  natives  of  India  In  the  discussion  In  the  British 
Parliament  on  the  renewal  of  the  Company's  charter 
(1814),  that  latterly  this  form  of  society,  with  nil  its 
dependencies,  habits,  and  restraints,  has  been  hold  to- 
gotlier  chlefiy  by  the  oppression  of  the  fiscal  exactions, 
the  want  of  a  free  trade,  and  the  consequent  universal 
poverty  of  the  people.  In  support  of  this  opinion,  he 
refers  to  what  the  Hindoo  population  of  Calcutta  and 
Bombay  have  achieved  in  the  pursuits  of  commerce. 
We  trust,  however,  that  we  may  now  look  forward  to 
the  speedy  abolition  of  tills  system,  so  much  opposed 
to  all  development  of  talent ;  and  which,  by  reducing 
man  to  the  condition  of  a  machine,  has  paralyzed  the 
exertions  and  arrested  the  improvement  of  the  people 
of  India. 
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To  the  Bame  caase,  however,  which  thun  prevented 
improvement  in  India  ii  to  be  attribnted  that  dexter- 
ity in  his  particular  employment  which  the  Indian  ar- 
tisan possesses.  From  the  earliest  age  he  leama  to  spin 
and  weave  under  the  direction  of  his  father ;  and  hav- 
ing no  hope  or  desire  of  advancement  in  any  other 
line,  he  gains,  through  constant  practice,  that  wonder- 
ful skill,  which  may  thus  be  considered  almosc  as  a 
family  inheritance.  To  be  able  to  manage  his  ill-con- 
structed loom,  even  in  the  production  of  ordinarj-  fab- 
rics, he  is  obliged  to  acquire  such  a  sleight  of  hand, 
that  it  is  not  surprising  if,  out  of  the  multitude  trained 
in  this  manner,  a  few  should  be  found  capable  of  pro- 
ducing those  muslins  which  are  said,  when  spread  upon 
the  grass,  to  appear  lllie  the  gossamer  web.  From 
the  superiority  of  these  goods,  and  from  their  retaining 
the  beauty  of  their  appearance  longer  than  European 
muslins,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  cotton  of  which 
they  are  made  is  of  better  quality  than  any  known  to 
the  European  manufacturers.  This,  however,  is  a 
mistake :  there  is  no  cotton  in  India  of  a  quality  supe- 
rior to  the  l)est  sea  islands.  The  excellence  which  these 
muslins  possess  is  to  be  ascribed  wholly  to  the  skill- 
ful tact  of  the  workman  in  the  processes  of  spinning  and 
weaving.  The  long  cloths  and  Hue  pullicats  are  made 
chiefly  within  the  presidency  of  Madras,  the  coarse 
piece  goods  and  pullicttts  in  S'lrat,  the  finest  calicoes 
at  Musulipatam,  and  t-Me  c!"^a8  i;f  a  superior  quality 
at  Patna.  Each  dittrii't '. ,ti.  *'"  :a.  the  others  in  the 
nature  of  its  productioii!',  as  may  l>e  seen  from  the  dif- 
ferent denominations  of  cotton  goods  to  be  found  in 
every  consignment  coming  from  India. 

An  apprehension  has  sometimes  been  exprest  jd  that 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  in  possession  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial, may  obtain  a  knowledge  of  maciunerj',  and  by 
combining  with  its  peculiar  advantages  their  cheaper 
labor  and  superior  manual  dexterity,  may  be  enabled 
to  undersell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  ruin  and  put  an  end 
to  British  manufacture;  but  in  the  state  of  the  people 
of  India  there  are  circumstances  which  render  this  im- 
possible, without  a  ctiange  being  first  produced  ujran 


their  moral  condition,  their  institutions,  and  their  hab- 
its. The  training  which  makes  the  Indian,  with  such 
imperfect  tools,  able  to  perform  his  work  so  well,  dis- 
qualifies him  from  doing  it  in  any  other  way,  or  with 
any  other  Implements  than  those  to  which  he  has  been 
familiarized  from  his  infancy.  The  attempt  to  intro- 
duce machinery  into  India  is,  however,  now  being 
made.  A  spinning-mill  has  been  built  at  Calcutta; 
and  although  the  private  company  which  commenced 
the  undertaking  has  failed,  the  work  continues  to  be 
carried  on.  There  are  at  present  nearly  700  persons 
employed  in  the  mill,  engaged  at  the  rate  of  about 
seven  shillings  each  per  month ;  but  these  people,  it  is 
found,  can  not  continue  to  work  lieyond  a  few  hours  at 
a  time,  and  a  succession  of  bands  to  carry  on  the  opera- 
tions through  the  day  is  required.  To  train  them,  in 
such  circumstances,  to  dexterity  and  skill  is  i^npossi- 
ble ;  and,  accordingly,  the  yarn  spun  is  not  only  of 
inferior  quality,  but  even  with  the  low  nominal  wages, 
costs  so  much  as  to  disqualify  it  for  competition  with 
the  yam  of  Great  Britain.  An  attempt  is  now  bemg 
made  to  establish  a  cotton-spinning  mill  at  Bombay. 

The  extensive  introduction  of  machinery  into  Great 
Britain  has,  meanwhile,  by  reducing  the  price  of  man- 
ufactures, enabled  them  to  maintain  a  successful  com- 
petition with  the  Indian  goods  at  home,  by  sending 
cotton  manufactures  to  a  Urge  amount  to  India  itself. 
A  complete  revolution  has  in  consequence  taken  place 
in  the  nature  of  the  exports  from  that  country  to 
Europe,  and,  indeed,  to  all  the  markets  on  this  side  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  When  England  first  got  pos- 
session of  India,  her  investments  at  home  were  princi- 
pally (in  point  of  value  almost  entirely)  composed  of 
manufactured  produce.  They  are  now,  in  a  great 
measure,  made  up  of  the  produce  of  the  soil,  indigo, 
cotton,  wool,  raw  silk,  saltpetre,  etc.,  etc. 

The  following  table  shows  the  difference  of  the  coat 
of  cotton  yam  produced  in  India  and  in  Great  Britain, 
and  indicates  the  changeless  nature  of  unaided  human 
labor  in  the  former,  whilst  by  mechanical  appliances  in 
the  latter,  cheapnrss  and  plenty  result: 
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It  might  have  heen  expected  that  this  change  would 
have  produced  most  distresning  effects  upon  the  crowd- 
ed population  of  a  country  such  as  India,  which  in  all 
ages  has  been  a  great  manufacturing  and  ex|iorting 
community ;  liut  no  materially  unfavorable  conse- 
quences have  resulted  from  it.  In  India,  every  man- 
ufacturer is,  at  the  same  time,  a  husbandman.  When 
not  employed  in  making  a  wcl),  he  sup|)orts  his  family 
by  agricultural  labor.  It  thus  liappened,  timt  in  pro- 
portion as  the  demand  for  goods  for  export  declined, 
the  natives,  without  difficulty,  and  withutit  that  dis- 
tress which  generally  attends  a  chanjfo  of  employment 
in  other  countries,  were  able  to  direct  tlieir  attention 
more  and  more  to  agriculture  ;  and  tlio  rcHult  has  hith- 
erto l)een  rather  an  improvement  in  their  condition 
than  otberwiue. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  Chinn  is  of  immense 
amount,  and  is  carried  on  almost  entirely  for  home 
consumption  ;  but  its  origin  is  not  of  the  same  remote 


date  as  that  of  India.  Indeed,  the  lateness  of  its  rise, 
and  the  slowness  of  its  progress,  in  a  situation  bo  fa- 
vorable, appear  extraordinary.  In  the  accounts  of  the 
revenues  and  of  the  arts  in  China  during  the  period 
of  the  celebrated  dynasty,  which  commenced  about 
1100  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  lasted  for 
some  centuries,  no  mention  is  made  of  the  cotton 
plant ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  any  notice  of  cotton  in 
those  records  until  about  200  years  before  tlie  Chris- 
tian era  ;  from  which  period  to  the  sixtli  century,  tlio 
cotton  cloth,  which  was  either  paid  in  tribute,  or  of- 
fered In  presents  to  the  emperors,  is  always  mentioned 
as  a  thing  rare  and  precious. 

The  cottim-tree  was  intrmluced  into  China  at  the 
time  of  the  conqiiost  of  that  country  by  tlio  Mogul 
Tartars,  in  the  year  1280 ;  after  which  period  every 
encouragement  was  given  by  government  to  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  cotton.  Hut  there  were  con- 
siderable difficulties  to  be  encountered,  In  the  preju- 
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dices of  the  people,  and  in  tlie  opposition  of  tliose 
engaged  in  tlie  manufacture  of  woolen  and  linen ;  and 
it  was  not  until  the  year  1868  that  these  obstacles  were 
altogether  surmounted.  After  that  date  the  progress 
of  cotton  manufacture  was  rapid,  and  now  nine  tenths 
of  the  i)opulation  are  clothed  in  its  fabrics. 

Almost  the  only  cotton  goods  exported  fVom  China 
are  nanlceens.  Barrow  states  the  production  of  all  the 
fabrics  of  the  Chinese  manufacture  at  the  time  he  vis- 
ited the  conntrj'  (in  1792),  to  be  stationary,  attributing 
this  to  the  want  of  proper  encouragement  from  the 
government,  and  to  the  rigid  adherence  of  the  people 
to  ancient  usages.  To  keep  a  manufacture  in  a  pro- 
gressive state,  there  must  be  a  progressive  demand 
for  its  products ;  and  the  Chinese  manufacturers  bar- 
ing no  means  of  disposing  of  any  surplus  quantity, 
must  accommodate  the  supply  to  the  wants  of  their 
own  consumption.  It  is  said  by  travelers  who  have 
obtained  access  to  that  country,  that  the  people  show 
a  great  de^re  for  articles  of  foreign  manufacture. 
How  valuable,  then,  to  that  country',  as  well  as  to 
others,  must  he  the  establishment  of  a  free  intercourse, 
and  how  conducive,  probably,  to  the  increase  of  the 
productions  of  all  I  The  Chinese,  over  and  above  the 
cotton  wool  which  they  raise  at  home,  import  largely 
from  British  India,  and  firom  the  Burmese  territories. 
This  inter-^ourse  commenced  toward  the  close  of  the 
elgliteentu  centur}'.  A  famine,  which  happened  in 
China  about  that  period,  induced  the  government  to 
direct,  l)y  an  imperial  edict,  that  a  greater  proportion 
of  the  land  should  be  thrown  into  the  cultivation  of 
grain.  Since  then,  tlie  importation  of  cotton  from 
India  has  been  considerable,  although  constituting  but 
a  small  part  of  what  is  consumed  in  their  manufac- 
ture. The  amount  of  their  importations  is  stated  at 
40,000  l)ales. 

Introduction  into  Europe. — The  manufacture  of  cot- 
ton goods  in  Europe  is  said  to  have  been  first  at- 
tempted by  the  commercirl  states  of  Italy,  before  the 
discovery  of  the  passage  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  These  enterprising  communities  were  the 
entrepots  through  which  the  cotton  fabrics  of  India 
passed  to  the  different  markets  of  the  West ;  and  be- 
ing situated  in  the  neighborhood  of  countries  where 
tlie  cotton  wool  was  (rrown,  and  familiar  with  manu- 
facturing processes,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  led 
to  attempt  the  imitation  of  articles  so  much  valued, 
and  bringing  so  high  a  price.  Another  account  as- 
signs the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture  into 
Europe  to  a  later  date,  and  gives  to  the  people  of  the 
I/)w  Countries  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  man- 
ufacturers of  these  articles,  in  imitation  of  the  cotton 
fabrics  which  the  Dutch,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
leventeenth  century,  began  to  import  from  India.  But 
this  last  account  can  not  be  correct ;  for  Guicciardini, 
in  15G0,  in  a  very  full  list  which  he  gives  of  the  dif- 
fprent  articles  annually  imported  into  and  exported 
from  Antwerp,*  then  the  greatest  commercial  mart  in 
Europe,  specifies  fustians  and  dimities  of  many  fine 
lorts  among  the  manufactured  articles  imported  from 
Milan,  and  mentions  cottons  generally  among  those 
brought  from  Venice.  But  in  the  articles  exported 
from  Antwerp,  although  we  find  linens  sent  to  almost 
every  country,  cotton  cloth  is  not  once  mentioned. 
Italy,  therefore,  at  that  time  had  a  cotton  manufac- 
ture, which,  it  is  probable,  soon  after  made  its  way  to 
the  Netherlands ;  for  we  know  it  was  brought  from 
the  latter  country  to  Britain  by  Protestant  refugees 
about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  or  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth O'ntury. 

For  the  introduction  and  after  improvement  of  many 
of  these  articles.  Great  Britain  is  indebted  to  the  late 
Mr.  John  Wilson,  of  Aiiisworth.  This  gentleman 
was  originalij'  a  manufacturer  of  fustians  nt  Manches- 
ter, but  had  early  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cot- 
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ton  velvets,  which  by  persevering  effbrts  ha  succeeded 
in  bringing  to  the  utmost  degree  of  perfection.  Hia 
impiovement  of  the  mode  of  dressing,  of  finishinfr, 
and  particularly  of  dyeing  these  goods,  acquired  for 
them  so  high  a  character,  that  both  in  the  home  and 
foreign  market  his  articles  sold  in  preference  to  those 
of  every  other  manufacturer.  His  plats  for  cleaning 
off  the  loose  and  uneven  fibres,  was  by  the  use  of  ra- 
zors. He  afterward  successively  employed  for  this 
end,  singeing  by  spirits  of  wine  and  the  application  of 
a  hot  iron  resembling  a  weaver's  drying  iron,  which 
last  instrument  had  been  introduced  for  the  same  pur- 
pose in  the  mannfacture  carried  on  in  the  Manchester 
House  of  Correction  by  Mr.  Whitlow,  governor  of  that 
institution.  At  a  later  period,  Mr.  Wilson  effected 
his  object  by  drawing  the  goods  rapidly  over  a  cylin- 
der of  cast  iron  heated  to  redness,  by  which  they  were  in 
a  superior  manner  cleared  of  the  down  or  pile  which 
had  been  raised  upon  them  in  the  various  operations  of 
weaving,  washing,  bleaching,  or  dyeing.  These  suc- 
cessive inventions  of  Mr.  Wilson,  for  performing  this 
process,  give  us  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which 
improvements  are  introduced  into  the  manufactures, 
when,  fortunately,  the  efforts  of  self-interest  are  di- 
rected by  intelligence  and  talent.  Mr.  Wilson,  having 
a  turn  for  chemical  inquiries,  investigated  the  differ- 
ent known  processes  of  dyeing ;  and,  by  the  improve- 
ments he  introduced  in  the  application  of  them  to  his 
own  manufacture,  materially  advanced  that  art.  Hav- 
ing succeeded  to  his  satisfaction  in  dyeing  the  other 
rich  colors,  he  procured  fi'om  the  Greeks  of  Smyrna, 
the  secret  of  dyeing  Turkey  red.  An  account  of  this 
process  was  given  by  him  in  two  essays,  read  to  the 
Philosophical  and  Literary  Society  of  Manchester,  and 
which,  on  his  retiring  from  business,  he  printed  and 
distributed  among  his  friends.  The  many  valuable 
improvements  introduced  by  Mr.  Wilson  into  the  dif- 
ferent processes  connected  with  the  cotton  manufac- 
ture had  the  effect  not  only  to  establish  it  more  firmly, 
but  rapidly  to  enlarge  its  extent. 

II.  Inventions  and  Improvements  in  Cottoit 
Manupactdue. — It  has  been  said  that  the  yam  pro- 
duced a  centur}'  ago  in  England,by  the  one-thread  wheel, 
the  only  spinning  machine  known,  did  not  exceed  in 
quantity  what  60,000  spindles  of  the  present  machinery 
can  yield.  To  have  reared  and  trained  hands  suffi- 
cient to  have  doubled  this  quantity,  had  it  been  possi- 
ble, must  have  been  the  work  of  a  length  of  time,  and 
the  amount  of  manufacture  would  still  have  been  in- 
significant. A  change  in  the  system,  therefore,  had 
become  indispensable  ;  and  we  find  that  different  inge- 
nious individuals  had  already  begun  to  employ  them- 
selves in  contriving  a  better  mode  of  spinning.  When 
we  contrast  the  splendid  inventions  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufacture,  which  from  this  period  burst  forth 
in  rapid  succession,  with  the  passive  acquiescence  in 
the  use  of  imperfect  machinery  during  the  long  period 
which  preceded,  we  are  apt  to  ascribe  these  improve- 
ments to  the  circumstance  alone  of  a  number  of  men 
of  genius  having  at  that  moment  arioen,  and  to  forget 
that  the  ultimate  cause  exists  in  the  times  which 
called  their  energies  into  action.  About  the  year  17S0, 
the  fly-shuttle  had  been  invented  by  Kaye  of  Bury — 
one  of  tV.e  most  important  steps  in  the  progress  of  the 
art  of  weaving ;  and  in  the  year  17G0  improvements 
had  begun  to  he  made  in  the  carding  process. 

James  Hnrj^reaves,  a  weaver  at  Stanhill,  near 
Church,  in  Lancashire,  Englau''  an  illiterate  man, 
posscsed  of  no  great  mechanical  knowledge,  had  adapt- 
ed the  stork  cards,  used  in  the  woolen  manufacture, 
to  the  carding  of  cotton,  and  had  besides  greatly  im- 
proved them.  By  his  invention  a  person  was  able  to 
do  double  the  work,  and  with  more  ease  thftn  by  hand- 
rarding.  In  the  stock  cards,  one  of  the  cards  is  fixed, 
while  the  other,  being  suspended  by  a  cord  over  a 
pulley,  is  worked  by  the  carder ;  and  in  this  way,  two 
or  three  cards  can  be  applied  to  the  same  stock.     This 
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oontrivance  wm  loon  succeeded  hy  the  cylinder  carda, 
or  carding  engine.  It  is  not  aacertained  who  waa  the 
inventor  of  this  valuable  machine,  but  it  it  known 
tiiat  the  father  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  waa  among 
the  parsons  who  first  used  it ;  and  that,  so  early  as 
1762,  he,  with  the  assistance  of  Hargreaves,  erected  a 
carding  engine  with  cylinders,  at  Blackburn.  This 
machine  did  not  differ  materially  from  that  now  in 
use,  except  that  it  had  no  contrivance  for  detaching 
the  cotton  from  the  cards,  an  operation  which  was  per^ 
formed  by  women  with  liand-carda. 

These  successful  advantagea  show  that  the  minds  of 
the  manufacturing  class  had  been  awakened  to  discov- 
er}-, and  must  have  encouraged  and  stimulated  the 
efforts  that  were  then  making  to  effect  corresponding 
improvements  in  spinning. 

There  had  been  several  unsnccessful  attempts  to  im- 
prove the  mode  of  spinning  before  the  year  1767,  when 
James  Hargreaves,  whom  we  have  already  mentioned, 
invented  the  "  tpmning-jttuu/."  The  idea  of  this  ma- 
chine is  said  to  have  been  suggested  to  him  by  seeing 
a  common  spinning-wheel,  which  had  been  accidentally 
overturned,  continue  its  motion  while  it  lay  on  the 
ground.  If  such  was  the  cause,  it  marks  a  mind  of  no 
common  description,  which  from  so  casual  an  occur- 
rence could  elicit  an  invention  of  so  much  importance. 
After  several  unsuccessful  attempts  to  carry  into  exe- 
cution the  conception  he  had  formed,  he  succ  aded  in 
producing  a  rndely-constructedjenny  of  eight  iipindles, 
turned  by  bands  from  a  horizontal  wheel.  In  it  the 
eight  rovings  were  passed  between  two  pieces  of  weed 
laid  horiaontally  the  breadth  of  the  machine ;  and 
these  being  grasped  in  thi-  iiinner's  hand,  and  drawn 
out  by  him,  formed  the  ruvinga  into  threads.  The 
structure  of  this  jenny  was  soon  afterward  greatly  im- 
proved, and  it  was  at  last  brought  to  work  as  many  as 
eighty  spindles.  This  machine,  although  of  limited 
powers  when  compared  with  the  beautiful  inventionii 
which  succeeded  it,  must  be  considered  as  the  first  and 
leading  step  in  tliat  progress  of  discover}-  which  car- 
ried improvement  to  every  branch  of  the  manufacture 
—which,  as  it  proceeded,  changed  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  the  means  of  production,  by  substituting  me- 
chanical o|)erationB  for  human  labor — which  caused  the 
manufactured  article  to  become  more  ai.d  more  a  prod- 
uct of  capital.  The  progress  of  invention  after  this 
was  rapid ;  for  whan  it  was  seen  that,  with  the  aid  of 
the  few  mechanical  combinations  we  have  mentioned, 
the  spinner  had  been  enabled  to  increase  his  power  of 
production  eightyfold,  the  attention  of  those  engaged 
in  other  branches  of  manufacture,  was  awakened  to 
the  poivibility  of  introducing  clionges  equally  benefi- 
cial into  their  peculiar  employments. 

Hargreaves'  invention  occasioned  great  alarm  among 
those  who  earned  their  subsistence  by  the  old  mode  of 
spinning,  and  even  produced  popular  commotion.  A 
mob  broke  into  his  house  and  destroyed  his  machine ; 
and  some  time  after,  when  a  better  knowledge  of  the 
advantage  of  his  invention  had  l)egun  to  bring  his 
spinning-jenny  into  general  use,  the  people  rose  a  sec- 
ond time,  and  scouring  the  country,  broke  to  pieces 
every  carding  and  spinning-machine  they  could  find. 
Hargreaves  himself  had  l>y  this  time  removed  to  Not- 
tingham, where  he  was  engaged  in  erecting  a  small 
spinning-work,  aliout  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Ark- 
wriglit  came  to  settle  there,  who  had  also  been  driven 
from  Lancashire  by  the  fear  of  similar  violence. 

The  jenny  in  a  short  time  put  un  end  to  the  spin- 
ning of  cotton  by  the  common  wheel ;  and  the  whole 
wefts  used  in  the  manufacture  continued  to  be  spun 
upon  that  machine,  until  the  invention  of  the  "  mule- 
jenny,"  by  which  it  was  in  its  turn  supcrsmletl.  Har- 
greaves died,  in  great  poverty,  a  few  years  after  his 
removal  to  Nottingham. 

While  Hargreaveu  was  producing  the  common 
Jenny,  Mr.  Arkwright  (afterward  Sir  Kichard  Ark- 
wright)  waa  employed  in  contriving  that  wonderful 


piaoe  of  mechanism,  the  spinning-frame,  called  first  the 
water-frame,  and  afterward  the  throstle,  which,  when 
pot  into  motion,  performs  of  itself  the  whole  process 
of  spinning,  leaving  to  the  workman  only  the  office  of 
sapplying  the  roving  or  prepared  material,  and  of 
joining  or  piecing  the  thread  when  it  happens  tu  break. 
In  th»  year  1769,  Mr.  Arkwright  obtained  his  natent 
for  spinning  with  rollers,  and  Mr.  Need  and  Mr. 
Strutt  l>ecame  his  partners  in  the  concerns  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  it.  He  erected  a  mill  at  Nottingham, 
which  he  worked  by  horse-power.  But  this  mode  of 
giving  motion  to  the  machinery  being  expensive,  he, 
in  the  year  1771,  built  another  mill  at  Cromford,  in 
Derbyshire,  to  which  motion  was  given  by^  water.  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  account  of  the  difi°erent 
machines  used  in  cotton-spinning,  invented  by  Sir 
Richard  Arkwright,  and  of  those  afterward  invented 
by  others,  describing  them  in  the  order  in  which  they 
are  employed.  In  this  manner  we  shall  be  able  to  ex- 
hibit a  view  of  the  present  state  of  the  art.  The  in- 
struments used  in  the  preparation  and  spinning  of 
cotton-wool,  are  the  following : 

The  opener ;  the  scutcher,  and  spreading-machine ; 
the  carding-engine ;  the  lap-machine  ;  the  drawing- 
frame  ;  the  slabbing  fly-frame ;  the  intermediate  fl}-- 
frame  ;  the  finishing  fly-frame  ;  the  throstle-frame  for 
coarse  warps  ;  the  self-acting  jenny  for  numbers  below 
60 ;  and  the  hand-mule  jenny  for  higher  numbers. 
The  first  three  of  these  instruments  are  employed  in 
t'  1  rude  process  of  cleansing  the  raw  cotton,  and  sep- 
arating its  matted  flocks.  In  the  carding-machine  it 
is  cartled  and  further  purified ;  in  the  lap-nmchino  it  is 
fashioned  in  flat  folds ;  and  in  the  drawing-frame  it  is 
formed  into  a  loose  rope,  the  fibres  of  which  have  a 
parallel  arrangement.  In  the  slabbing-frame  it  is 
slightly  twisted  ;  and  in  the  intermediate  and  linisliing- 
frame  it  is  still  further  twisted,  particularly  in  tlie 
higher  numl>er8 ;  but  it  is  not  yet  yam.  The  throstle- 
frame  is  chiefly  used  for  coarse  warps ;  while  upon 
the  self-acting  and  hand-mule  jennies,  both  coarse  and 
fine  yams  are  spun. 

This  description  of  the  carding-machine  is  still  ap- 
plicable for  numbers  of  yam  a)>ove  100,  which  are 
made  from  sea-island  cotton.  Fur  numbers  above  50, 
a  system  of  twice  carding  it  is  still  employed.  The 
engines  are  generally  S6  inches  wide.  The  cottun  is 
partially  carded  in  the  breaker  or  first  can] ;  it  is  then 
re-foraied  into  a  lap  ;  and  is  lastly  pattxed  tlirougli  the 
finisher  or  second  card ;  for  the  lincst  yams,  however, 
combing  is  substituted. 

To  make  the  oiwrations  of  the  various  machines  just 
enumerated  more  plain,  we  will  give  the  metamor- 
phoses of  a  bale  of  cotton,  from  the  time  it  is  brought 
to  the  manufacturers  until  it  becomes  yam  ready  to 
be  made  into  cloth.  Women  and  girls  in  the  mill  take 
the  cotton  from  the  bole  by  handful^,  and  feed  witli  it 
tho  opening-machine.  The  cotton,  laid  upon  an  end- 
less apron,  is  caught  between  the  teeth  of  revolving 
rollers,  which  effectually  tear  and  separate  the  lucks 
asunder  ;  the  cotton  is  opened  into  a  light  and  flocu- 
lent  mass,  and  the  few  remaining  seeds  and  tho  dirt 
are  expelled.  Then  the  scutcbing-machino  conies  into 
requisition  ;  sgiiin  is  the  cottun  placed  upon  an  endless 
apron,  and  again  exjiosed  to  the  action  of  revulviiif; 
rollers ;  the  impurities  are  yet  further  separated,  iind 
tho  beautiful  downy  cotton  becomes  lapped  in  h  con- 
tinuous slieet  u|)on  a  cylinder.  These  sheets  of  duwn 
—these  softest  of  all  soft  layers— how  do  we  convert 
tliem  into  delicate  yam  ?  The  broad,  soft  sheets  yo  to 
tlie  carding-machine,  where  a  nunil)er  of  wire  comlis, 
or  rather  wire  brushes,  comb  tho  cotton  out  into 
straight  fibres  ;  and  tliese  fibres  are  dexterously  whip- 
{)ed  off  by  a  "  doffing"  apparatus,  to  assume  the  fonn 
of  delicate,  narrow  ribbons,  or  tlivera.  Next  we  see 
all  these  slivers  joined  by  another  machine,  so  as  to 
form  a  continuous  lap;  and  this  lap  is  again  card:d 
and  doffed,  by  whiuh  the  substance  bocomes  equalized 
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(8  much  as  possible.  The  cotton  is  tlius  again  brouglit 
to  the  state  of  a  ribbon  or  sliver ;  and  then  are  bronght 
into  use  the  machines  which  convert  this  ribbon  into  a 
yam  or  thread.  The  drawing,  the  slubbing,  and  the 
roving-machines,  all  have  relation  to  this  conversion ; 
we  see  numerous  pairs  of  rollers,  between  which  the 
cotton  is  drawn ;  the  drawing  rounds  it,  equalizes  it, 
luul  gives  it  a  slight  twist ;  until  at  length  we  see  the 
delicate  yam — fine,  perchanco,  as  a  spider's  web — 
elaborated  ftrom  the  thick  but  soft  ropes  of  cotton. 

More  correctly,  however,  we  should  say  that  the 
cotton  does  rot  liecome  yam  till  after  the  spinning. 
Nothing  excites  more  astonishment  in  cotton  factories 
than  the  self-acting  mule.  The  complex  carriage,  20 
or  30  feet  long,  with  its  army  of  spindles  (sometimes  as 
miiny  as  800  in  number),  travels  slowly  to  and  fro,  and 
draws  out  delicate  threads  to  a  state  of  still  greater  deli- 
cacy and  tenuity  ;  the  drawing  out  thins  the  cotton,  the 
rapid  revolution  twists  it ;  and  thus  by  drawing  and 
spinning  do  the  Honldsworths  and  the  Bazleys  of  the 
nineteenth  century  produce  cotton-yam  whose  fineness 
almost  exceeds  belief.  And  while  the  mule-machine 
is  thus  making  fine  yam  for  weft-threads,  the  throstle- 
machine,  by  a  different  mode  of  action,  produces  the 
stronger  yam  for  warp-threads ;  then  again,  if  it  be 
sewing-cotton,  or  hosiery-cotton  that  is  required,  we 
trace  the  yam  to  the  doubling-machine,  where  two  or 
more  are  twisted,  one  oround  another,  wherel)y  a  much 
denser  thread  is  produced.  The  amount  of  machlnerj* 
in  the  spinning-rooms  of  some  of  the  mills  is  astonish- 
ing; in  some  cases  76,000  spindles  whirling  away  nt 
once  in  one  room,  each  one  requiring  the  co-operation 
of  a  number  of  other  delicate  little  pieces  of  mechan- 
ism. 

Wo  have  noticed,  in  speaking  of  the  carding-cngine, 
which  Mr.  Peel  erected  in  1762,  that  at  that  time  the 
cotton  was  taken  off  the  finishing-cylinder  by  means  of 
hand-onrds.  Hut  by  the  time  Mr.  Arkwright  began 
his  spinning,  this  operation  was  jwrformed  by  the  ap- 
plication uf  n  roller  with  tin  plates  upon  it  like  the 
lloats  of  a  wator-whecl,  which,  revolving  with  a  quick 
motion,  scrajied  off  the  cotton  from  the  card.  This  was 
a  rude  contrivance,  and  in  its  operation  injured  both 
the  cotton  nnd  the  cards.  Mr.  Arkwright  substituted 
for  it  a  plate  of  metal,  toothed  at  the  edge  like  a  comb, 
which,  in  place  of  being  m.ido  to  revolve  like  the  other, 
was  moved  rnpidlj'  in  n  perpendicular  direction  by  a 
crank,  and  with  slight  but  reiterated  strokes  on  the 
tpoth  of  the  cards,  detached  the  cotton  from  them  in  a 
uiiifonu  fleece.  He  employed  narrow  lillet-cards, 
vvdunil  round  the  dofflng-cylinder  in  a  Ri)irul  form,  by 
which  contrivance  a  continuity  of  fleece  was  produce<l, 
which,  as  it  loft  the  card,  was  gradually  contracted  in 
]U  size  by  being  passed  through  a  kind  of  funnel,  and 
then  flattened  or  compressed  between  two  rollers  ;  after 
which  it  was  received  into  a  tin  can  in  the  state  of  a 
imifonn,  continued  carding.  The  taking  off  the  cot- 
ton fnnn  the  cards  in  this  manner,  in  one  of  the  moat 
beautiful  nnd  curious  operations  in  the  pmcess  of  cot- 
ton-spinning ;  nnd  although  the  crank,  which  forms  a 
part  of  the  a|)|iaratus,  had  perhaps  been  used  in  some 
way  or  other  i>rior  to  the  date  of  Mr.  Arkwright'a  apc- 
nnil  patent  (as  was  urged  in  the  action  for  having  it 
H't  asulo),  tbo  comb  for  taking  off  the  fleece,  and  the 
'piral  card  which  poMluces  its  continuity,  were  inven- 
tions indisputably  his  own. 
Deacriiiliiin  nf  the  .^fii!e-jmii/. — The  mule,  in  its 
inicture  and  operation,  is  a  compound  of  the  spiuning- 
fmme  nnd  of  Hargreaves'  jenny,  from  which  circum- 
■t  inccs  it  has  probably  received  its  name  It  contains 
1  system  of  rollers  like  that  belonging  to  the  twist- 
frame  ;  l)\it  in  place  of  having  every  four  or  six  of  them 
In  separate  hands,  as  is  the  case  in  that  machine,  the 
"hole  arc  i-oiiplcd  together  ;  and  the  rove  being  drawn 
tlirou;;h  thorn,  is,  in  its  conversion  into  thread,  ro- 
•lived  on  spindles  revolving  like  those  of  the  jenny. 
ilie  carriage  on  which  these  spindles  are  placed  la 
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movable,  and  is  made  to  recede  from  the  rollers  a  de> 
gree  faster  than  the  thread  is  given  out.  After  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  the  roving  has  been  thus  delivered  by 
the  rollers,  they  are  stopped  ;  but  the  carriage  contin- 
ues to  recede  somewhat  further ;  and  the  spindles  con- 
tinuing also  to  revolve,  the  thread  is  drawn  out  to  the 
fineness  required,  ond  then  receives  its  proper  portion 
of  twist.  This  last  operation  resembles  that  performed 
by  the  common  jenny,  and  produces  a  similar  effect. 

In  an  account  of  the  means  which  contributed  to 
that  fall  in  the  price  of  spinning  which  we  have  men- 
tioned, we  must  not  omit  the  progressive  improvement 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  raw  material,  and  in  the  ap- 
plication of  its  different  qualities  to  their  most  profita- 
ble uses.  Previous  to  the  year  179B,  the  cotton  used 
in  the  coarser  articles  of  the  manufacture,  with  the 
excep^'.on  of  a  small  quantity  imported  from  India  and 
from  the  Levant  for  the  fustian-trade,  was  wholly  the 
growth  of  tlie  English  and  of  the  French  West  India 
Islands.  That  for  the  better  kind  of  goods  was  raised 
in  Demerara,  Surinam,  and  Berbice.  The  vool  for 
fine  goods  was  grown  in  the  Br.zils ;  and  that  for  the 
few  very  fine  muslins  then  manufactured,  in  the  Isle 
of  Bourbon. 

In  1787  the  descriptions  of  cotton  imported  into 
Britain  appear  to  have  been  as  follows : 

Ponndi. 

From  the  British  West  Indies. 6,800,000 

From  the  French  and  Spanish  colonics. . .  6,000,000 

From  the  Dutch 1,700,000 

From  thoTortuguese 2,800,000 

From  tho  Islo  of  Bonrbon,  by  Ostcnd 100,000 

From  Smyrna  and  Turkey. 5,700,000 

ToUI 82^00,000 

Had  Britain  continued  to  derive  her  sole  supply  of 
cotton  from  these  countries,  the  progress  of  the  manu- 
facture would  have  been  greatly  retarded,  not  only 
from  the  difficulty  of  making  the  production  of  the 
raw  material  keep  pace  with  the  increasing  consump- 
tion, but  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  the  quali- 
ties of  wool  suited  to  the  finer  descriptions  of  goods, 
which  the  improved  "lachinery  enabled  us  to  under- 
take. 

The  year  1770  ha-s  always  been  stated  as  the  period 
at  which  the  planters  of  the  southern  States  began  to 
turn  their  attention  to  the  raising  of  cotton-wool.  But 
we  liappen  to  know  that  in  1764,  William  Kathbone, 
nn  extensive  American  merchant  in  Liverpool,  re- 
ceived from  one  of  his  correspondents  in  the  sonthem 
States  a  consignment  of  eight  bags  of  cotton.  This 
cotton,  on  its  arrival  at  Liverpool,  was  seized  by  the 
custom-house  officers,  on  the  allegation  that  it  could 
not  have  been  grown  in  the  United  States,  and  that  it 
was  liable  to  seizure  under  the  shipping-act,  as  not 
l>eing  imported  in  a  vessel  l)elonging  to  the  countrj'  of 
its  growth.  When  afterward  released,  it  lay  for  many 
months  unsold,  in  consequence  of  the  spinners  doubt- 
ing whether  it  could  be  profitably  worked  up.  But 
fortunately,  about  the  year  1770,  the  planters  in  the 
southern  States  began  to  turn  their  attention  to  rais- 
ing cotton-wool ;  nnd  besides  currying  the  cultivation 
of  the  article  to  a  great  extent,  they  produced  quali- 
ties of  cotton  before  unknown.  In  1792  the  quantity 
of  cotton  exportc'  from  tho  United  States  was  only 
l.'ty,HJ«  lbs.,  no  manufacture  of  cotton  goods  having 
been  attempted  in  America  for  many  years  after  that 
period.  In  IHiU  the}-  exported  ()li),000  bales  to  Great 
Britain,  127,000  to  France,  and  27,000  to  other  parts. 
In  1845  the  quantity  grown  in  the  United  States  was 
2,100,537  bales,  and  it  is  estimated  that  3,500,000  bales 
will  bo  shipped  in  1K57. 

Tho  American  cotton-wool  first  taken  to  (ircat 
Britain  was  very  ill-cleaned,  and,  hi  consequence,  was 
indiscriminately  applied  to  the  manufacture  of  the 
coarser  species  of  goods.  It  was  soon,  however,  per- 
ceived that  tho  cotton  raised  ujwu  the  coast,  termed 
gra  isliind  cotton,  had  a  finer  nnd  longer  F'.aplo  than 
that  grown  further  back  in  tho  country,  and  known  by 
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the  name  of  upland  cotton.  But  It  wu  not  for  Mveral 
j'cara,  and  until  after  »  ancceasion  of  trials,  that  thia 
Tfool  was  ascertained  to  be  of  a  quality  iu  every  re- 
spect superior  to  the  cotton  of  the  Isle  of  Bourbon. 
Indeed,  it  was  only  in  the  year  170G  that  the  finest  de- 
scription of  it  was  applied  to  the  purposes  for  which 
Bourlion  wool  had  till  then  lieen  used,  and  which  it 
soon  entirely  supplanted.  The  second  quality  of  it 
about  the  same  time  supplanted  the  Brazil  wool  in 
many  kinds  of  ({oodii. 

The  cotton  received  from  Egypt  is  found  to  be  among 
the  most  nseful  that  \s  grown,  and  that  raised  from 
sea  island  seed  ranks  in  quality  next  to  American 
sea  island. 

III.  Cotton  Manufacture  of  Forbion  Coun- 
tries.— Having  succeeded  in  the  production  of  cotton, 
the  Pasha  uf  Egypt  thought  he  might  advance  another 
step,  and  have  it  spun  into  yam  and  woven  into  cloth. 
He  accordingly  formed  establishments  for  spinning  and 
weaving  in  Cairo,  Bosaco,  Kosetta,  and  other  places ; 
and  so  early  as  1826  he  had  at  work  til  mills,  moved 
by  the  power  of  buffaloes.  The  machinery-  was  sup- 
plied from  France  and  England,  orders  in  council  hav- 
ing l>een  obtained  in  tlie  latter  countr;'  to  authorize  its 
export.  Power-looms  were  also  seni,  out,  l>ut  did  not 
succeed.  A  few  years  later,  the  pusha  sliipped  1,000 
bales  of  yarn  to  Calcutta  for  sale  ;  but  it  was  not  of  a 
quality  to  enter  into  competition  with  English  yarn, 
and  it  was  found  to  be  unsalable,  except  at  a  most  dis- 
advantageous price.  He  ordered  it,  therefore,  to  l)e 
woven  into  cloth,  in  Calcutta,  on  his  own  account,  and 
to  l)e  re-shipped  to  Egypt,  in  u  i.  nnufucturtnl  stuto. 
Clapperton  and  lenders,  on  tlieir  expedition  to  trace 
the  courses  of  the  Niger,  found  the  inhal)itant8  every- 
where clothed  in  cuttun.  They  mention  that  cotton- 
wool is  produced  in  the  different  districts  in  the  inte- 
rior, and  is  spun  into  cloth  on  the  upot.  There  exists, 
therefore,  in  the  heart  of  Africa,  an  extensive  manu- 
facture of  cotton  cloth.  It  is  to  l)e  regn-tted  that  they 
give  no  inforuiation  of  the  wa)-  in  which  the  yam  is 
spun,  and  no  description  of  tlie  loom  employed  to 
weave  it.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  tlic  nature 
of  the  instruments  used  by  the  natives  in  thexe  pro- 
cesses, as  such  knowledge  might  enulile  us  to  truce 
whence  the  Africans  derive  their  acquaintance  witli 
the  art  of  weaving,  and  thus  perhaps  tlirow  some 
light  on  African  history.  It  appears  tliat  the  people 
of  EI)oe,  and  of  the  countrii-s  near  tlie  coast,  are 
chiefly  clothed  in  Manchester  cotton  go<Mls  ;  a  tircum- 
stance  which  would  lead  us  to  expect,  should  we  suc- 
ceed in  obtaining  a  commercial  intercourse  with  the 
interior  of  Africa,  that  a  valuable  market  for  the  man- 
ufactures may  be  found  in  that  country. 

Within  the  last  20  years  (ISol),  the  American  set- 
tlers of  Liberia  have  eatabiislied  a  communication 
across  the  country  to  Timbuctoo,  and  have  found  there 
a  considerable  market  for  cotton  cloths.  For  more 
extended  information  of  this  trade,  see  Liiikria. 

In  France,  cotton  ynm  is  often  made  in  a  different 
place  from  cotton  cloth.  Paris  and  the  northern  de- 
partments are  the  chief  quarters  for  the  supply  of  the 
former  article,  which  is  sent  in  quantities  to  Kouen, 
St.  Qucntin,  and  oMier  places.  In  former  years,  cot- 
fern  yum  used  to  be  smuggled  in  great  (juuntlties  from 
England  ;  but  this  is  now  limited  to  the  finer  qualities. 
The  cotton  manufactures  of  the  more  sulistanlial  k:nd, 
called  bonneti-rii;  such  as  stockings  and  caps,  ure  car- 
ried on  in  tho  Ardennes,  in  Normandy,  and  the  de- 
partment of  the  Gard,  in  Languedoc,  is  also  noted  for 
this  manufacture.  The  exportation  of  cotton  g(KHls 
from  France  in  184f.  reached  5,000,000  kilogrammes, 
valued  at  10t"),7'''',<43  francs.  The  im|)ortation  of  cot- 
ton thread  from  England  in  1853,  wus  '.)0,<K)2  kilo- 
grammes, in  value,  1,5.59,.S11  francs.  That  of  raw 
cotton  in  1839  was  40,634,278  kilogrammes,  in  value, 
71,204,784  francs  ;  in  1840,  f)2,y41,.')Hl  kilogrammes, 
in  value,  94,005,975  franca.    The  cotton  manufactures 


of  France  consume  between  60  and  60  millions  of  kilo- 
grammes,   nnually  imported. 

Fnuwa, 

Cotton  wool  ronsnraed  in  France D4,006,A7ft 

Cotton  wool  In  transit 67,1»1,S70 

Cotton  thread  used  at  liomo l,ai.S,OfU 

Cotton  thrpad  In  transit tm,im 

Cotton  cloth  consumed  In  Franco tWi.'M 

Cotton  cloth  In  transit 84,4I8.97S 


Total 187,518,660 

AVe  shall  now  resume  our  account  of  the  progress 
of  the  manufacture  in  Great  Britain.  From  Sir  liichnnl 
Arkwright  having  commenced  his  operations  at  Not- 
tingham, the  seat  of  the  stocking  manufacture,  and 
from  his  connection  with  Mr.  Need,  who  was  largely 
engaged  in  it,  the  whole  produce  of  his  spinning  <.vas 
at  first  devoted  tu  that  trade.  The  cotton  yam  for  tins 
manufacture  requires  tr  be  particularly  smooth  and 
equal ;  and  to  secure  these  qualities,  it  is  spun  hy  a 
process  differing  a  little  from  that  employed  fur  ordi- 
narj-  twist.  Being  from  two  roves  in  place  of  one,  it 
is  called  double  spun  twist.  The  introduction  of  this 
article  produced  a  great  change  upon  the  stocking 
manufacture.  Hand-spun  cotton  was  entirely  laid 
aside  ;  and  stockings  made  of  twist  were  of  so  superior 
a  qualit}',  that  in  a  short  time  they  wholly  supplanted 
thread  stockings. 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  stockings  in  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire,  is  now  of 
great  extent. 

About  the  year  1773,  Mr.  Need  and  Mr.  Slrntt 
made  the  important  discoverj',  that  the  yarn  produced 
by  the  spinning-frame  had  sufficient  strength  to  fit  it 
for  warp,  although  its  firmness  and  hardness  rendered 
it  less  suitable  for  wefl.  The  weft,  therefore,  contin- 
ued to  be  spun  by  Hargrp.ivea'  jenny ;  and  from  this 
time  the  calicocn.  and  other  articles  in  imitation  of 
India  goods,  whiih  had  hitherto  been  manufiKtured 
with  linen  warp,  crime  to  be  made  wholly  of  cotton; 
and  the  progressive  increase  of  these  manufactiire.i, 
particularly  of  calicoes,  after  this  time,  was  unexam- 
pled. 

After  having  made  a  considerable  quantity  of  those 
goods,  Mr.  Need  and  Mr.  Strutt  discovered  that,  wlicn 
printed,  they  were  subject  to  double  the  duty  chiir^'cd 
ujwn  calicoes  woven  with  linen  warp,  and  tliat  tlieir 
sale  was  even  prohibited  in  the  houio  niarl«pt.  .After 
u  long  and  expensive  application  to  the  Icgishiture, 
the}'  succeeded  in  procuring  the  repeal  of  those  im- 
(lolitic  laws.  Nearly  about  the  same  period,  calicoes 
entirely  of  cotton  were  begun  to  be  made  at  lilurk- 
bum,  and  also  nt  Preston  ;  which  places  soon  lieianii' 
the  scat  of  their  nmnufacture,  and  for  a  lon^  time  the 
great  market  to  which  the  printers  from  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom  resorted  for  their  supplies.  This  liraiicli 
went  on  increasing  for  manj-  years  in  a  most  extra- 
ordinary degree.  About  the  year  180.'>,  it  was  cnlcu- 
lated  that  the  number  of  pieces  sold  annually  in  tlie 
Blackburn  market  was  not  less  than  a  million ;  and  Ij}- 
that  time  the  nufacture  of  this  article  was  not  con- 
fincil  to  the  country  around  Blackburn,  but  hail  spread 
into  the  north-west  district  of  Yorkshire,  prim  ipally 
ulmut  Colne  and  Bradford,  from  which  part  of  the 
country  20,000  pieces  weekly  are  said  to  have  lieen 
sent  to  Manchester. 

Tho  nomenclalure  of  Co«on  Goodt,  and  the  admis- 
sion of  new  names,  are  among  the  oddities  of  the  cottim 
manufacture.  What  these  names  mean,  it  would, 
|>erhaps,  not  be  very  easy  to  say  ;  sometimes  they  in- 
dicate a  degree  of  fineness  in  the  gcmds ;  soniftiiiies 
the  mode  of  weaving  ;  sometimes  a  color,  a  pattern,  a 
gamient  for  which  they  arc  suitable,  or  a  disf  inguislicd 
Itersonage  who  first  wore  flicm  ;  sometimes  a  fonij^n 
product  which  they  imitate  ;  sonietinies  a  country  for 
whoso  market  they  arc  intended,  or  a  town  which  is 
the  chief  scut  of  their  monufacture,  or  a  firm  which 
takes  a  lead  in  their  production— it  matters  little  what 
tho  meaning  may  be ;  a  new  nomo  has  a  commercial 
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value ;  and  the  Shakesperisn  dictum  concerning  "  a 
rose  by  any  other  name,"  etc.,  Is  not  always  assented 
to  in  ghopkeeping  philosophy.  Let  us  run  hastily 
over  a  bundle  of  these  names.  We  have  dress  ging- 
hams and  fancy  ginghams,  and  umbrella  ginghams, 
checked  and  striped  ginghams,  and  ginghams  known 
by  the  high-sounding  names  of  Camperdowns,  Coro- 
mandels,  matallas,  vicnftas,  and  briolas.  We  have 
book  muslins,  Jaconet  muslins,  bishop  lawn  muslins, 
sacharilla  muslins,  tarlatan  muslins,  Scotch  lawn  mus- 
Mnn,  Victoria  muslins,  India  and  Swiss  mull  muslins, 
leno  muslins,  striped  muslins,  lappet  muslins,  spot 
muslins,  sprig  muslins,  and  a  number  of  other  members 
of  the  muslin  family.  We  have  table-cloths,  diapers, 
huckabacks,  joan-8tripes,  clan  tartans,  galas,  Hnngv 
risns,  and  Derries — all  mude  of  cotton.  There  are 
(inrongs,  crossovers,  selampores,  Granvilles,  denims, 
panes  da  costa — all,  we  lielieve,  of  the  cotton  shawl 
family.  There  are  counterpanes,  quiltings,  vestings, 
dimities,  swansdowns,  mi  ikins,  doeskins,  lambskins, 
velveteens,  beavertcens,  lUstians,  long-cloths,  shirt- 
ings, calicoes,  everlastings,  nankeens,  contils,  and 
other  cotton  goods,  the  enumeration  of  which  would 
lie  almost  wearisome.  A  few  groupings  will  show  the 
relations  between  these  goods.  For  instance,  the 
gingham  family  consists  of  sto"-*  cotton,  in  which 
threads  of  two  or  more  colors  are  woven  together  into 
itripes,  etc.  •,J\iitiant,  beaverteens,  veheleeng,  moleshint, 
and  several  others,  are  woven  on  the  same  principle  as 
velvet,  with  a  nap  or  pile,  which  is  either  cut  or  left 
uncut ;  damaiks,  huctabackt,  diapert,  ticki,  and  cam- 
brict,  are  cotton  limitations  of  the  similarly-numed 
liixen  goods ;  quiltt  and  counterpanes  have  downy  tufts 
to  increase  the  thickness  and  softness ;  shirting  cali- 
coes, iheeting  calicoes,  printing  calicoes,  long-cloth,  and 
duck,  are  varieties  of  plain,  serviceable  cotton  goods, 
varying  in  stoutness ;  chintz  is  a  stout  calico,  after- 
ward printed  in  several  colors ;  corduroys,  jeans,  quilt- 
ings, and  many  other  varieties,  are  verj'  strong  cotton 
goods,  mostly  twilled.  As  for  muslins,  their  variety 
is  almost  interminalile. 

The  first  attempts  to  make  muslins  in  Great  Britain 
commenced  simultaneously  in  Lanc.nsliire  and  at  Glas- 
gow about  the  year  1780,  but  without  success.  There 
was  no  yum  fitted  for  the  weft  of  these  (joods,  except 
that  spun  upon  Hargreaves'  jenny ;  and  when  made 
of  this,  it  was  found  they  were  not  of  n  marketalile 
quality.  Recourse  was  then  had  to  wefts  lirought 
from  India;  und  although  a  better  article  tliiin  the 
former  was  by  tlii.s  means  produced,  it  was  still  not  of 
9  quality  to  compete  successfully  with  Indian  muslin. 
As  soon,  however,  as  the  invention  of  the  mule  jenny 
enabled  the  spinner  to  produce  yarns  suited  to  such 
fabrics,  the  manufacture  of  the  finest  cotton  articles 
lifcame  an  important  branch  of  trade  in  Great  UritAin. 
That  machine,  as  has  been  mentioned,  came  into  use 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1785,  upon  Sir  Richard  Ark- 
wright's  patent  iwing  cancelled ;  and  it  is  from  that 
period  we  ought  to  date  the  commencement  of  this 
part  of  the  manufacture.  So  rapid  was  its  progress, 
that  in  1797  it  was  computed  that  500,000  pieces  of 
muslin  were  in  that  year  manufactured  in  Great 
Britain, 

Muslin  began  to  be  made  nearly  at  the  same  time  at 
Bolton,  at  Glasgow,  and  at  Paisley,  each  place  adopt- 
ing the  peculiar  descri])tion  of  ftibvic  which  resembled 
most  those  goods  it  iuid  l>een  accustomed  to  manufac- 
ture; und  in  consequence  of  this  judicious  distribution 
at  first,  onch  place  has  continued  to  maintain  a  superi- 
ority in  the  production  of  its  own  article. 

.laconet,  IJoth  coarse  and  line,  l)Ut  of  a  stout  fabric, 
checked  and  striped  muslins,  and  other  articles  of  the 
heavier  description  of  this  liranch,  are  manufactured 
in  Bolton  and  in  its  neighborhood. 

Book,  mull,  and  lino  muslins,  and  Jaconets  of  a 
lighter  fabric  than  those  made  in  I^incashire,  are  man- 
ufactured in  Glasgow.    Sewed  and  tamboured  muslins 
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are  almost  exclusively  made  there  and  in  Painiey.  A 
machine  of  most  ingenious  contrivance  for  performing 
the  operation  of  tambouring,  was,  in  the  year  1607,  in- 
vented by  Mr.  John  Duncan  of  Glasgow,  and  a  patent 
taken  out  for  the  discovery.  Each  machine  contains 
about  40  tambouring  needles,  and  is  superintended  by 
a  girl,  who  pieces  the  thread  when  it  breaks.  This 
beautiful  and,  at  first,  promising  piece  of  mechanism 
has  never  come  into  general  use.  At  present  there 
are  only  three  or  four  machines  kept  at  work  by  the 
Messrs.  Mitchells  of  Glasgow,  who  at  an  early  period 
became  proprietors  of  the  patent.  What  are  called 
fancy  goods,  woven  in  the  loom,  were  first  made  at 
Paisley,  which  had  been  the  chief  seat  of  the  silk 
gauze  manufacture  of  this  country.  In  the  silk  trade, 
which  was  then  beginning  to  fall  into  decay,  a  body 
of  most  ingenious  workmen  had  been  bred.  Bj-  em- 
ploying them,  the  taste  and  invention  which  had  pro- 
duced the  varieties  displayed  in  that  beautiful  article 
were  immediately  transferred  to  the  production  of  sim- 
ilar fabrics  of  muslin.  From  this  circumstance.  Paisley 
for  a  long  time  retained  the  exclusive  possession  of 
this  branch  ;  but  lieing  only  seven  miles  distant  from 
Glasgow,  the  general  seat  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of 
Scotland,  and  the  mart  to  which  most  purchasers  of 
muslin  resort,  many  of  its  principal  manufacturers  have 
lieen  induced  to  move  their  establishments  to  that  city, 
although  the  weaving  of  these  muslins  continues  to  lie 
executed  in  Paisley  and  its  neighborhood. 

There  is  a  curious  circumstance  to  be  noticed  with 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  the  ver^  fine  fabrics  of 
muslins  in  Scotland — that  a  great  pi>.i-t  of  the  yfitn  used 
for  them  is  brought  from  Manciie^ter,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  Scotch  spinners  not  having  yet  been  able  to  pro- 
duce the  very  fine  numbers  of  yam  of  the  ijest  quality. 
This  inferiority  does  not  proceed  from  a  less  perfect 
construction  of  the  machinery' employed  in  Scotland, 
the  mechanics  and  the  machine-makers  of  Glasgow  be- 
ing admitted  to  be  excellent  workmen  ;  neither  does  it 
arise  from  the  want  of  skill  iu  those  who  conduct  the 
business,  or  from  any  difference  in  the  processes  era- 
ployed  in  the  two  countries  ;  but  it  is  to  be  attributed 
to  the  same  cause  which  produces  tiie  superior  yam  of 
India,  namely,  an  adroitness  and  mechanical  sleight  of 
hand  in  the  operative  spinners  of  Manchester,  acquired 
l>y  a  few  out  of  the  great  multitudes  bred  there.  The 
manufacture  of  the  thicker  cotton  fulirics  was,  at  the 
same  time,  rapidly  rising  in  importance.  The  manu- 
facture of  dimities  has  b..-on  exclusively  confined  to  the 
north  of  England,  all  attempts  to  make  them  in  Scotland 
having  proved  unsuccessful.  Balason  handkerchiefs 
were  first  manufactured  about  Preston  and  Chorley, 
where  tliey  still  continue  to  be  made.  The  manufacture 
of  ginghams  was  for  a  long  time  confined  to  Lancashire, 
but  for  many  years  it  has  l)een  extensively  introduced 
at  Glasgow,  although  Lancasliire  continues  to  be  tho 
chief  seat  of  this  liranch. 

Pullicat  handkerchiefs  were  first  made  aliout  tho 
year  1785,  at  (ilasgow,  where  the  manufacture  of  them 
has  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent.  They  were 
not  made  in  Lancashire  till  some  time  afterward,  and 
the  manufacture  of  them  there  has  never  lieen  to  the 
same  amount ;.  Glasgow,  therefore,  continues  to  be  the 
principal  mart  for  this  article. 

Blue  and  white  checks  und  stripes  for  exportation 
were  at  first  of  a  linen  fabric,  but  were  afterward 
woverk  with  linen  warp  and  cotton  weft ;  and  when 
Sir  Richard  Ark\vright'8  discovery  enabled  the  spinner 
to  produce  cotton  yams  of  BulHcient  strength  to  l.o 
used  for  warps,  a  great  proportion  of  these  goods  came 
to  lie  made  wholly  of  cotton.  Tiiis  manufacture  is 
carried  on  in  Lancashire,  and  in  the  county  of  Fife, 
and  to  ft  small  extent  at  Aberdeen  ;  its  chief  seat,  how- 
ever, is  Carlisle. 

Tho  manufacture  of  cotton  cambric  was  begun 
about  the  same  period,  and  was  separated  into  two 
branches ;  into  caml>ric  to  be  used  in  garments  in  a 
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white  or  printed  itate,  and  Into  cambric  made  in  imi- 
tation of  French  linen  cambric,  to  Iw  uied  for  the  lame 
purpose  aa  that  article.  The  flrat  is  made  nearly  alto- 
gether in  Lancashire,  where  the  manufacture  of  it  ia 
carried  on  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  second,  of  much 
less  amount,  wholly  at  (ilasgow.  The  Scotch  manu- 
facturers have  never  been  able  to  rival  the  I^ncashire 
in  the  6rst,  nor  the  Lancashire  manufacturers  to  rival 
the  Scotch  in  the  last. 

Bandana  handkerchiefs,  and  Bandana  cloths  for  gar- 
vents,  were  first  made  by  Mr.  Henry  Monteith,  at 
Slasgow,  ubout  the  year  1802,  and  are  now  manuifac- 
wred  there  to  a  consider  .ble  amount.  The  cloth  Is 
lyed  a  bri^lit  Turkej'  red,  and  the  color  is  dixcharged 
(rom  those  |iarts  whicii  form  the  pattern  or  figure,  by 
passing  a  chemical  mixture  through  them,  (iiosgow 
■till  continues  to  be  tho  chief  seat  of  this  manufacture, 
ind  there  are  in  that  city  several  large  works  fur  car- 
"ving  it  on.  The  demand  for  Bandanas,  however,  has 
■tterly  fallen  off,  while,  in  consequence  of  the  repeal 
jf  the  impolitic  duty  on  printed  cloths,  the  consump- 
ion  of  tliese  lias  greatly  increased ;  and  most  of  the 
troprietors  of  the  Turkey-red  dyeing  estublishmeiitM 
lave  therefore  lieen  induced  to  add  calico-printing  to 
.heir  former  business. 

The  value  of  the  present  annual  production  of  the 
cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain  is  estimated  at 
£54,000,(X)0  sterling,  of  which  nearly  £a»,(M)0,UOO  is 
the  value  of  goods  and  yam  made  for  exportation. 
The  capital  invested  in  buildings  and  maihinery  may 
be  calculated  at  nearly  the  same  as  the  annual  amount 
of  the  manufacture,  and  more  than  doulde  what  it 
was  80  years  ago,  while  the  quantity  of  gooAi  annually 
produced  is  mucli  more  than  triple  ;  yet,  from  the  im- 
provement of  the  processes,  and  consequent  diminutlo 
of  the  expense  of  production,  with  the  reduction  which 
has  taken  place  at  the  same  time  in  the  price  of  the 
raw  material,  this  more  ':han  tripled  quantity  of  the 
manufactured  article  does  not  represent  more  capital 
than  was  represented  by,  and  required  for  the  bringing 
to  market  the  lesser  amount  during  the  preceding 
period.  In  the  year  1812,  when  Mr.  Crompton  applied 
to  Parliament  for  a  remuneration  for  his  invention,  he 
found  by  as  accurate  an  investigation  as  he  could 
make,  that  the  numlwr  of  mule  spindles  in  the  country 
was  between  four  and  five  millions ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Crompton,  has  stated,  that  the 
number  in  l^-'J  had  increased  to  7,000,000.  In  1817, 
be  estimated  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  tho 
spinning  of  cotton  in  (ireat  Britain  at  110,763,  and  the 
nunil>cr  of  spindles  in  motion  at  C,C45,83.<I,  and  the 
quantity  of  yam  produced  at  99,(i87,500  jrannds.  The 
quantity  of  cotton  yam  spun  in  1882  was  222,000,000 
|Miunds,  of  which  182,000,000  pounds  have  lieen  man- 
ufactured into  cloth,  giving  employment  to  203,378 
looms;  but  in  18(>3  the  yam  spun  was  685,440,000 
pounds. 

IV.  Statistics  ok  the  Cotton  MANUFACTunE. — 
It  is  obvious  that  the  home  consumption  in  the  United 
States  has  always  Imme  a  moKt  di!<proportioned  ratio  to 
the  entire  growth,  and  that  even  in  the  last  four  year:!, 
wlien  it  had  attained  to  the  highest  [wint  which  it  has  yet 
reached,  the  quantity  reserved  for  domestic  use  never 
exceeded  a  seventh  part  of  the  whole,  and  generally 
fell  consideralily  below  it.  It  is  deserving  of  notice, 
however,  that  in  the  period  of  time  which  this  table 
comprehends,  tho  interriiil  consumption  of  the  United 
States  has  been  trebled ;  but  large  as  this  increase  may 
aecm  in  the  eye  of  n  native  economist,  the  conclusion 
from  it  will  not  be  satisfuctor}'  if  the  collateral  circum- 
stances are  not  considered;  anil  >  in  chief  of  these  is, 
that  it  is  an  increase  on  small  quantities,  and  indicates 
no  more  than  the  gradual  growth  of  an  infant  trade, 
which  the  cotton  manufacture  was  in  North  America  in 
182'.).  We  believe  that  in  this  manufacture  Great 
Britain  has  as  j-et  little  to  fear  from  competition  ;  but 
w«  are  not  equally  confident  that  its  prosperity  may 


not  be  exposed  to  risk  tnxa  her  Ul-Judged  anxiety  to 
secure  a  monopoly  of  Its  advantages.  The  practice  of 
excluding  from  her  markets  the  manufactures  of  other 
countries  is  not  only  contrary  to  sound  political  princi- 
ples, but  gives  rise  to  a  spirit  of  hostility  unfavorable 
to  her  interests,  and  places  her  in  such  a  state  that 
when  other  nations  In  retaliation,  exclude  her  manu- 
factures from  their  markets,  she  has  no  right  to  com- 
plain. 

That  we  may  not  decide  this  question  rashly,  let  us 
examine  what  U  the  danger  to  which  she  would  be  ex- 
posed if  she  were  to  take  the  opposite  system,  and  open 
her  ports  to  the  manufactures  of  other  countries.  If 
they  can  now  export  annually  to  the  value  of  aliut 
£32,000,000  sterling  of  cotton  goods,  which,  burdened 
witli  freight,  charges,  and  the  exporter's  profit,  tliey 
are  al>le  to  sell  in  competition  with  foreign  manufacture 
can  they  have  any  thing  to  fear  fh)m  a  competition 
with  that  manufacture  in  her  home  market,  where  tlie 
circumstances  of  the  competing  parties  would  1.3  re- 
versed ?  So  far  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  ni  n- 
ufucture  into  her  market  being  an  evil,  we  are  inclined 
to  tliink  that  it  would  be  advantageous  to  her  interests ; 
and  that,  in  the  interchange  of  various  fabrics  which 
would  be  the  result,  the  sale  of  her  own  manufactures 
would  l>e  increased.  Commerce  being  altogether  a 
matter  of  barter,  it  is  necessary  for  overj-  countr}-  to 
purchase  in  order  that  she  may  sell ;  and,  fortunately, 
even  in  the  same  branch  of  manufacture,  there  is 
always  room  for  such  exchanges.  There  are  shades 
of  difference  in  thj  fabric  of  everj-  article,  upon  which 
taste  or  fashion,  or  caprice,  never  fails  to  fix  en  nrbi- 
trarj-  value,  thereby  constituting  them  into  separate 
commodities  ca|>able  of  being  exchanged.  But  the 
view  we  are  taking  of  this  important  question  does  not 
rest  altogether  upon  theory.  Happily  we  have  ex- 
perience in  support  of  it.  No  one  disputes  the  advan- 
tage resulting  from  the  interchange  of  commodities 
l)etween  Maine  and  Louisiana,  or  alleges  that  it  would 
l)e  for  the  benefit  of  either  to  have  the  manufacture  of 
the  other  excluded  from  its  market.  Yet  these  two 
districts  have  their  dependence  upon  manufactures 
which  in  their  general  features  are  the  same. 

It  is  well  known  regarding  the  commercial  treaty 
witli  France,  in  which  some  approach  whs  made  to  a 
free  trade  between  the  two  countries,  that  while  it 
la''"?'!,  the  sale  warehouses  of  London  and  Manchester 
wc  J  resorted  to  by  purchasers  from  the  dilferent 
towns  of  France,  with  the  same  freedom,  and  in  nearly 
on  equal  proportion  of  numbers,  as  from  the  towns  in 
England.  And  although  in  these  warehouses  French 
and  English  commodities  of  a  similar  description  were 
to  be  found,  and  British  shopkeepers  were  at  tlio  same 
time  daily  resorting  to  France  to  make  purchases,  in 
no  period  were  her  manufactures  in  a  state  of  greater 
progressive  prosperity  than  during  the  eight  years 
(from  1786  to  1703)  that  this  treaty  existed.  There  is 
no  one,  we  believe,  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to  in- 
vestigate the  matter,  that  will  not  say  that  l>oth  were 
l>cnefited  by  this  treaty,  and  prol)ably  exactly  in  tho 
degree  that  tho  exclusive  system  in  both  had  IJcen  de- 
parted from. 

In  addition  to  this,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice,  that 
Switzerland  and  Saxony  have  always  been  open  to  tlio 
reception  of  cotton  goods  free  of  duty ;  and  that  in  no 
other  countries  on  the  Continent  is  the  cotton  manu- 
facture in  a  more  thriving  state.  Might  it  not,  there- 
fore, be  a  wise  measure  to  witlidraw  their  restriction? 
against  tlio  importation  of  foreign  manufacturct,  since 
the  interference  of  these  witli  licr  own  products  In  the 
home  market,  supposing  no  Interchange  of  tho  two  to 
take  place,  never  could  counterbalance  the  amount  of 
the  sale  she  may  bo  deprived  of  bj-  following  the  op- 
posite policy,  and  thus  inducing  the  exclusion  of  her 
own  goods  from  the  foreign  marliet  ? 

Fears  have  liccn  expressed  that  the  lower  wages  for 
which  tho  laborers  of  other  countries  that  compete 
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with  Great  Britain  in  the  manafactara  can  work,  and 
upon  which,  from  the  cheapnesi  of  their  provi«ions, 
they  cun  afford  U>  live,  may  ultimately  enalde  them  to 
take  the  manufacture  out  of  her  hand».  In  reply  to 
tbii,  it  may,  perhaps,  he  aulHcient  to  recall  to  our  read- 
er»  the  amall  part  of  the  coat  of  tlie  commodity  which 
now  belongs  to  the  labor  of  the  hand,  and  the  daily 
diminution  which  i»  talcing  place  even  of  that  part,  by 
the  introduction  of  new  mechanical  subatitutes,  Tbua, 
for  example,  in  1767,  each  spindle  required  a  person  to 
work  it ;  but  now  one  man,  with  the  aid  of  a  few 
piecers  to  take  up  and  join  his  broken  enda,  can  work  a 
thousand  upindles.  In  I^ncashire,  in  1818,  there  were 
not  more  than  2000  power-looms,  and  of  these  not  a 
halt  in  employment ;  while  in  1882,  so  extensive  hod 
been  the  cliange  from  hand-weaving  to  weaving  by 
po'  'r,  the  number  had  increased  to  80,000. 


Tabulab  ooMPAaATTTi  Btatuibnt  saowiKa  nn  DX0LAan< 

VaLUII  or  GOTTON    MAMUrACTUBCS  or   AM.   KiNIM,   A»l> 

UOTTON  YaBMS  IXrOBTID   FBOM   Ubiat   Bbitain  rBOU 
1810  TO  1850,   UOTH  inOLCSITB. 


VMn. 

MuilktlorM. 

YaraiL 

1840 

$87,886,660 
81,162,660 
69,M9,420 
S1.270,(K)0 
94,088,820 
0^780,480 
88,688,^90 
86,870,226 
S8,708,S45 
100,866,230 
109,868,485 

185,606,640 
8«,))tU,'M0 
88,887,820 
85,969,886 
84,942,920 
84,816,178 
89,410,240 
29,789,900 
29,639.1M 
88,5?9,448 
81,913,820 

1841 

1849 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1848     

1849 

1S60 

The  following  tcble  giver  the  extreme  prices  of  cot- 
ton wool  at  IJverpool  on  the  Slat  December,  from  1818 
to  1863,  showing  the  progressiva  i';^  ductlon  of  the  raw 
material  during  that  time : 


80s  Island... 

Orleans 

Upland 

Egyptian.... 
Fernsmbuco . 
Msranbatn . . . 

Demarara 

West  India... 
Surat 


ISIS. 


d.  d. 
88  — « 
16f-21 
17  —19} 

23  — 28f 
20  — «H 
19—84 
17  -18» 
8  — 14i 


8ca  Island... 

Orleans 

Upland 

Egyptian 

Pernambuco. 
Msranham.. . 
Uomerara.... 
Snrat 


-i. T 

71—24 
8t—  9 
8t— 7 
6— lOJ 
6J-8, 
6  —  7) 
6f-10t 
2j— 8 


\ii*t. 


d.         d. 

14f-84 

7  -11 
6i-8i 

101— IH 

9J-10i 
8t-lU 

71- 8J 
6t-7t 


d.  d. 

9  —80 

9|-8» 
8  —  6| 
6i— 9 

4;- 8 
4.',—  71 
4t— 10 
81—6 


iBte. 


d.        d. 
10—20 
7  —  9 
63- 7i 

10—11 

8;- 9} 

8-11 
6H-7i 
6  -  6i 


18M. 


d.         d. 
9  —SO 

8  —10 
85-71 
6  J— 11 

6i-8i 

4  —  8 

8  —  6 


189S. 


d.  d. 

12  —20 
6  —  9 
6}- 7 
7-8* 
7*- 8* 
7i-7J 
6i—  9 
6  —  7 
81—8 


1841. 


d.         d. 
8  —80 
44—10 
4j-8i 
6J-11 
6  —  9J 
41—81 
41—9 
2i—  8 


1BS0. 


d.         d. 

111—20 

«i—  8 

8  —  9} 
71- 8| 
7-7} 
61—  9 
6  —  7 
41-61 


IS48. 


d.  d. 
6—28 
21—  8 
8  —  6 
4)- 8 
41—  8 
81—  7 
4  —  7 
21-41 


I89>. 


d.        d. 
—18 

8  —  9 
T-  8 

9  —  91 

?i=;si 

91-10 


1814. 


d.        d. 

181—26 
71-1*1 
71—11 

12  —161 
9|-141 

8  —161 


4;- 51^    5-8| 


IS4«. 


d.         d. 

61—20 

81-81 

8|-71 

41—9 

4|-71 

85—  6j 

81-71 

21-51 


I8<0. 


d.  d. 
9  —20 
51—10 
6j-8} 
6—11 

61—8; 

51—7 
6  —  9 
81-  6} 


ISM.       I       1888.       I 


d.  d. 

14-86 
7—14 
71-19 
11  —18 
10  —151 
9}— 14 
9—16 

81—9 


It40. 


8  -22 

sl-sl 

6—11 

65-9 
41-8} 
41-8 
91-61 


d.  d 
14-° 
6      10 

84-lJl 
81—11 
7-10 
8  —18 

81-61 


18». 


d.  H. 
10  —28 
34-81 
8l-7 
6—19 
5»-81 
■1—8 
41—9 
Hi- 51 


d.        d. 
10  -86 
41-9 
41-71 
8  -14 

H-m 

71—10 
7  —18 

8}-«t 


1»3. 


d.        d. 

18  -86 
41-84 
41-7} 
5  —16 
6S-81 
5i—  8 


1-81 
1-61 


The  subjoined  table  contains  comparative  estimates  I  manufacturing  countries  during  1840  to  1863,  inclu- 
of  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in  the  chief  I  sive  (in  millions  of  pounds'  weight). 


Ooantrlei. 

1S40. 

1841. 

1843. 

1848. 

1844. 

184S. 

1S4(. 

I84T. 

1848. 

1849. 

18(0. 

1 
ISil.    18S1. 

1883. 

Splndlfi  required  in 

1850  loproJuM  the 

qiuuitllfes  ioto  40'« 

Mole  Vam. 

Qreat  Britain         

473 

72 

157 

28 
111 

422     462 
66       78 
16(     163 

581 

89 
152 

41 

131 

543 

86 

446 

26 
143 

617 

96 

153 

as 

163 

604 

97 

189 

89 
176 

495 
106 
126 

81 
176 

6911     627 

188 

142 
89 

46 

188 

648     748 

118     178 

149     199 
84       44 

4.5      65 

168    887 

88      89 

731 

186 

194 
42 

45 

266 

88 

17,97^384 

4,092,808 

4,869,230 
892,308 

838,461 

1,834,615 

6,784,616 

Buffilo,  Oormnny.  Hoi- 1 

land,  and  Belgium. . .  | 

France 

112 
127 

29 
209 

16o| 
186 

47 
206 

Spain 

Conntrles  bordering  on  1 

the  Adriatic | 

Cnlted  States  of  America 
Sundries,      Mcdit»rra- 1 

nean,  etc 

29 
115 

88 
105 

Total 

841 

786 

846 

940 

944 

1,047, 1,0741  869 

1,0^ 

1.896 

1,188 

1,175|  1,481 

1,608 

34,886,921 

Looking  at  the  production  of  the  post  and  the  de- 
mands for  the  future,  it  is  not  strange  that  the  cotton 
manufactures  should  show  uneasiness  lest  their  spin- 
dles should  lie  idle  for  want  of  the  raw  material.  The 
consumption  of  raw  cotton  has  rapidly  increased  dur- 
ing the  last  few  years,  and  the  unusually  large  crop  of 
last  year  has  been  fully  used  up,  leaving  no  residue. 


though  with  the  prospect  of  better  prices.  As  an  illus- 
tration of  the  increased  consumption  for  the  past  year, 
we  give  the  quantities  of  raw  cotton  consumed  in 
Great  Britain  since  1847.  It  will  be  seen,  that  of  the 
increase  for  the  last  yeor — equal  to  15  per  cent. — over 
three  fourths,  or  11  per  cent.,  came  from  the  Dnited 
States. 


QuAHTITIltS  or  Uaw  CoTTOSt   IMrOKTKD  INTO  TIIK   UNITED  KlNOOOM  FBOM  VARIOUS  ConNTBIKS. 


Y«»r. 

The  United  Stalei. 

Brull. 

The 
MedllerraneBn. 

Uritlth  Poieeuione 

In  the 

Eaat  Indlei. 

Brilleh  WeU 

Indlee  and 

Brillih  UnUn*. 

Other  Countriei.  1           Total. 

1947 

1848 

Pound.. 

364,599,291 
600,247,438 
634,.V>4,060 
4»8,153,112 
696,6.SS,9n2 
766,»W0,6H 
658,451,796 
722,151,848 
681,629,424 
780,010,000 

Pi.iindM. 

19,966,922 
19,971,873 
80,788,183 
80,299,982 
19,389,104 
26,606,141 
94,190,628 
19,703,600 
21,577,9,52 
21.830,000 

Pound-. 

4.814.268 
7.931.861 
17,869,348 
4.S,981,414 
16,9,50,526 
1'<,06S,640 
•.'-<,it58,,576 
2.3,508,008 
32,«M,158 
84,616,000 

Poiindi. 

88,9.»1,614 

84,101,061 

70,338,616 

118,879,742 

128,626,976 

84,922,482 

181,318,160 

119,386,009 

145,179,216 

180,496.000 

Poiindi. 
799,988 
640,487 
944,807 
223,981 
446,529 
703.696 
.360,428 
409,110 
408,4,53 
462,824 

Pounds. 
698,587 
827,086 
1,074,164 
8,090,698 
1,877.653 
8,960,999 
9,034,168 
1,730,081 
6,992,805 
6,439,000 

Pound!. 
474,707,615 
718,020,161 
765,469,012 
663,576,881 
757,379,749 
929,782,41s 
89,5,278,749 
887,.'W8,149 
891,7152,002 
1,02.3,886.523 

1819 

19S0 

1851 

1852 

1858 

IfBl 

1855 

1886 

According  to  official  tables,  the  cotton  industry  of 
Great  Britain  and  Irclanil  yielded  last  year  about  fifty- 
four  millions  sterling,  and  which  may  bo  regarded  as 
half  the  cotton  industry  of  the  whole  world ;  but  foreign 
countrios,  besides  taking  half  of  the  raw  cotton  sent 
to  market,  receive  large  supplies  of  cotton  yams  from 


Great  Britain ;  and  in  Asia  and  Africa  cotton  is  still 
largely  spun  by  liand  ;  hence  the  world's  cotton  indus- 
tr}'  may  be  valued  at  120,000,000,  which  would  aiford 
to  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  on  the  face  v.f  the  earth, 
'2s.  0}d.  worth  of  cotton  manufactures,  or  about  fourteen 
yards  per  head  per  annum  of  excellent  calico. 
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OaoiUND  Talub  «v  BBmtH  axd  ItnH  Cotton  MAHtrrAOiDBn  and  Twist  and  Yabn  mxrOKtmst  to  tbi  vndu. 

MENTIONED  CoUNTBIBS  IN  TUB  YeAB  1853. 


F' 
hi 


PopolWloll  of 

Conntri«i 
eiportod  to. 

Valuop«rhe«dof 

Exiwrts  to  each 

Counlo*. 

Couiitrira  to  wUeh  eiporUd. 

DBCLA«lt>  TALUS. 

CottoDmsnnfae 

tore!  «ater«d  by 

thojsrU. 

HoUery,  Lsce, 

and 
Bmsll  Wsro. 

CTolton  TwUl, 
and  Yaro. 

Total 

67,000,000 

8,000^000 

2,884,831 

1,060,132 

2,900,000 

1^728,820 

20,000 

2,003,200 

241,000 

884,000 

2,000 

2,4«,&">0 

8JM8,,W'< 

148,120 

86,H97,1.')2 

4,580,()iK) 

271,416 

90,000 

14,857,210 

200,000 

17,024 

4,890,01  K) 

1,276,000 

2,600,000 

7,500,000 

7,885,000 

120,000 

208,100 

1,000,000 

26,100,000 

1U0,(H)0 
2,000,(HIO 
15,000,000 

10,000,000 

101.469 

40,000 

13,750,000 

1,V),000,000 

.%000,000 

2,600,000 

860,000,000 

20,000 

25,000 

2,69^00fl 

600,00(1 

2,456,(M0 

9*4,800 

HOOO 

000,000 

461,200 

120,S89 

136,000 

81,000 

8,000 

286.000 

860,000 

27,000,01)0 

8,000,000 

28,000 
1,267,692 
600.000 
6,000.000 
860,000 
100,000 
1,600,000 
1,800,000 
1,000,000  1 
12,000  1 
20,000  1 

jC    •.    d, 
0    0    0-626 
0    0    1-25 
0    0    4.50 
0    1    0-25 
0    0    8-25 
0    0    0-875 
0    0    0-75 
0    1    6-50 

7  19  "t 

0  i7"ii-,'so 

0    1    8-25 
0    0    6-75 
0    0    1 
0    8    0 
0    3    7-75 
0    4    0 
0    0    1-25 
0    6    6 
28  14    2-75 
0    18 
0    6    9-25 
0    1    8l» 
0    0  11-50 

0  0  10-46 

1  8    6 
0    8    3 
0    2    2 

0    1  10-50 

0    6"i 

0  1    2.75    . 

1  5    7-25 
0    0    8 

0    0    9 

0    1    9-50 
0    2    9 
0    0    0-75 
18  18    7-50 

0    fs'-V) 
0    0    0-75 
0    «    1-25 
0    ^    4-25 
8  17  10-,1O 
0  12    9-75 
0    0    2-50 

0    7"s-T» 
86  l6"8-25 

0  6"i 

0    1    9-25 
0    3    1 

0    1  10-50    - 

10    9    9-60 
0    2    6 
0    0    9-25 
0    6  11-50 
0    6    1-75 

2  11    1-75 
0    7    4-75 

0    j"«-78 
0    0    4 

RoBSla — Northern  porU. 

84,883 

9,462 

7,166 

27,.303 

84,989 

537 

"6i2 

785^895 

mjito 

62,170 

40,585 

65,M2 

611,195 

47,609 

16,946 

78,2,88 

61,889 

874,2S9 

24-2,213 

230,676 

80,428 

148,621 

200,804 

1I)S,445 

ti7,020 

96,590 

1,.510,622 

77,460 
242,689 
8l!<,148 

dim 

8*4,719 

207.785 

1,580 

'2,787 

979 

124,257 

5;y> 

4,447,418 

4ll'',il)4 

8:«,1«0 

l,t)2-<,074 

177,921 

so'fijis 

18,7(M 
6fl,M!85 
870.016 

52,400 

841,294 

4,773 

I'l'.sio 
Uoio 

78,441 

8,624,629 

H2,«79 

478,216 

110,787 

2so,994 

l.''i,466 

18,912 

1,727,587 

25.1.072 

2:i-.,481 

548,418 

62'8;o54 
108 

8,593 
103 
2,176 
1,72S 
2,027 
200 

"'is 

202",268 

3 

81,436 

67,890 

1,2.V) 

46,,'>74 

10,S58 

803 

721 

6,897 

8,085 

21,926 

17,795 

26,695 

618 

18,272 

6,052 

2,099 

623 

807 

18,529 

588 

651 

7,601 

"218 

1,167 

13,714 

"486 
6,782 

64,892 

5,727 

8,855 

829 

8,624 

225,,5S8 

176 

60,101 

24,S28 

8,114 

4:i,092 

144 

"m 
"21 

2,953 

644,601 

0,914 

47,720 

6,W)1 

•  ■iA^t 

6,385 

623 

60,009 

10,«48 

17,1(14 
45,599 

83JH0 
100 

187,824 

4,186 

45,296 

25,899 

M,142 

26,008 

60 

146,795 

2,076,717 

l,6g2',043 

179,676 

474 

43,584 

42,310 

1,140 

18 

6,953 

401 

T,4.VS 

46,775 

104,742 

78,740 

199,630 

18,5,118 

80,447 

1.S411 

12,161 

158,868 

7.^a82 
88,480 
27,795 

"'00 
617 
641 

"a 

1,168,264 

a(l',.'J44 

2,140 

101,896 

97,089 

28^466 

1S2 

1,851 

78 

4,283 

"'so 

9,071 

670 

11,719 

7,741 

248 

H2 

26 

820 

882 

213 

4,1178 

i',48I 
3 

180,249 
18,750 
W,0:t7 
64,4:10 

101,158 

"       Port*  within  the  Black  8ca. . . . 
Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark  (Including  Iceland) 

Pruula 

27,245 

Mecklenburg-Schwcrlu 

Hanover 

60 
147,420 

Oldenburg  and  Kniphauaen 

8,064,880 

HtiUgoland 

2 

Hollan;! 

2,247,17s 

29»,'.':i6 

4h,29-2 

]»,710 

6lU,:t(i3 

4!(,.Vi2 

17,tiS4 

86,188 

65,275 

408,070 

806,7s8 

86S,118 

ir)9,77ti 

841,469 

140,!)»1 

80,(160 

108,05S 

1,682,819 

1.M,n80 
276,7'iO 
8.58,539 

ftj,8io 

8'*6,,')03 

221,I14() 

l,5Sfl 

2,T,S7 

1,4(« 

121),»»2 

535 

■Hsios 

844,1.W 
1,12!),7i)l) 

l,(14<),5-il 

lN,s-.0 

89.'i,(i-.i|i 

5ll,s)« 

8-4.464 

4,917 

li',97S 

V.oJii 

76,474 

4,ls2,'.HIl 
9(I,.'A8 
5iV2,Ci.V> 
181,S29 
29:1,731 
l,^S,92.'^ 
19,569 

l,7sS,3CB 
2(M,442 
2.V%SflS 
59:!,!  i» 

65^815 
210 

Belgium 

Channel  Iftlandt 

Portugal  Proper 

"        Azores 

"       Madeira     

Spain.  Continental,  and  the  Balearic  Isls. 
'*     Canary  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Italy,  etc.— viJ.  Sardinian  Territories. . . 

"                     Diicbv  of  Tuscany 

"                     Pnpaf  Territories 

Naple.iand  Sicily 

"                      Austrian  Territories — 

Kingdom  of  Greece 

Turkish  l)onllnton^  cvcluslvo  of  Wal- ) 
lachla,  Moldavlo,  V 
Syria,  and  Kgypt ) 

Wallochla  and  Moldavia 

Syria  and  Palestine 

hgypt— Ports  on  the  Mediterranean 

Algeria 

Hrlttsli  pos.iesslons  !ii  South  Africa. 

l-A^tern  coast  *>f  Africa 

Cape  Verde  Islands 

Ascension  and  BL  llelena 

Mauritius. 

Persia 

Continental  India,  with  the  contiguous  1 
Islands:— viz,  llrlllsh  Terrltorl.s    f 
"             "         Tlie  BIrtnan  Kmplre. 

Islands  of  the  Indian  Seas:— ^luva 

Phllliiplno  Isls, 

China 

Hong  Knntr 

British  i^i^ttlciuonts  In  Australia. .   

South  S«a  Islands 

British  North  America 

British  W.  India  Isls,  and  Brit.  Oulana, 

Honduras  (British  Settlements) 

Foreign  West  India  Isto. :— Cuba 

"                  '•                   Portu  KIco. . 
"                   "                   Ouadoloupu, 
Martliil.iue,. 
■'                  "                   Cuniroa... 
'•                                       Ht  Croix  . . . 
"                 btThouuw., 

Dutch  Onlana. 

Havtl 

I'nited  States  of  America 

(  ttUfornU. 

Mixlc.)     

Central  America 

Venetuala 

llniill  

)riuutal  Kepublle  of  tlio  Uruguay 

Bneuos  Ayres,  or  Aiguntlne  liipubllc, . 
Chill 

BoIItIb ' 

Peru 

Falkland  Islands 

ToUl ' 

825,690,745  I                              1 

£•21,901,940 

£1,915,809 

£0,895,663 

£32,712,903 

«,5H(,fl«7 

0  10    6 

Eatlmatad  consumption  of  Ootton  Manni 
The  amount  of  British  Cotton  Iilanuflictu 

acturos  In  Qi 
res  supplied 

oat  Britain  a 
tar  tha  «  holi 

nd  Ireland.. 
)  world 

21,224,194 

'«»,20«.489  ' 

0    1    8172 

6S.987..W6 
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V,  Obioin  and  Eabi-y  History  of  Cotton  Man- 
OFACTORES  OF  Ahebica. — Cotton  19  of  indigenous 
American  growth.  On  the  flrst  landing  of  the  Span- 
iards in  Mexico,  they  found  it  in  considerable  per> 
foction.  The  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  been  solely 
dependent  upon  this  product,  the  wool  of  rabbits  and 
hares,  feathers,  and  a  fibrous  plant  called  maguet,  for 
their  clothing  materials.  They  hod  neither  wool, 
hemp,  nor  silk,  and  tlieir  flax  was  not  used  for  these 
purposes.  Out  of  cotton  they  fabricated  welis  of  ex- 
ceeding tenuity,  and  their  cloths  were  woven  into 
beautiful  figures.  Mantles,  bed-curtains,  and  carpets, 
they  finished  elegantly  with  mingled  cotton  and  feath- 
ers. Cortoz  sent  to  Charles  V.  of  Spain,  "  cotton 
mantles,  some  all  white,  others  mixed  with  white  and 
blacl<,  or  red,  green,  yellow,  and  blue,  waistcoats, 
handkerchiefs,  counterpanes,  tapestries,  and  carpets  of 
cottcin."  A  peculiar  cotton  paper  was  nuide  In  Mex- 
ico, small  cloths  of  the  same  material  constituted  a 
part  of  their  currency,  and  their  warriors  are  said  to 
liavo  liad  cotton  cuirasses.  The  modem  Mexicans 
have  lost  the  perfection  of  their  ancient  art  of  manu- 
facture. The  American  plant  was  not  confined  to 
Mexico  alone ;  Columbus  found  it  wild  in  Ilispaniola 
uni  on  the  continent  of  South  America,  where  it  had 
already  grown  into  an  article  of  use  for  clothing  and 
other  purposes.  The  Brazilians  made  their  beds  of  it. 
The  Al)be  Clavigero  says,  that  of  "  cotton,  the  Mexi- 
cans made  large  webs,  and  as  delicate  and  fine  as  those 
of  Holland,  which  were  so  highly  esteemed  in  Europe. 
They  wove  their  cloths  of  different  figures  and  colors, 
representing  diflerent  animals  and  flowers.  Of  feath- 
ers, interwoven  with  cotton,  they  made  mantles,  bed- 
cartains,  carpets,  gowns,  and  other  things,  not  loss  soft 
than  beautiful.  With  cotton,  also,  they  interwove  the 
linc't  hair  of  the  belly  of  ral)bit8  and  hares,  after  hav- 
inc  spun  it  into  thread  ;  of  this  they  made  most  l)eau- 
tifil  ilotlis,  ond  in  particular,  winter  waistcoats  for 
their  lords."  Cochineal  and  indigo  being  native  prod- 
ucts of  Mexico,  tliey  were  well  supplied  with  dyeing 
materials  ;  but  the  fact  of  their  having  carried  the  arts 
of  manufacturing  and  dyeing  cottoa  to  such  a  liigli 
fctago  of  perfection,  is  proof  that  thej-  must  have  re- 
ceived their  knowledge  from  India,  by  way  of  the 
west. 

Magellan,  Drake,  Cavendish,  Dompier,  Van  Noort, 
nil  agree  that  cotton  was  one  of  the  articles  of  dress 
among  the  American  savages,  on  the  discovery  of  the 
coiintr)'.  At  St.  Salvador  the  women  are  descriljed 
OS  dressed  in  cotton  coats.  Even  as  far  north,  says 
51,.  Seabrook,  as  the  Jlos-ohacobe,  or  Mississippi,  the 
earliest  explorers  of  that  river,  and  its  tributary 
streams,  saw  cotton  growing  wild  in  the  pod,  and  in 
great  plenty.  'I'lieso  facts,  and  they  might  almost  be 
indelinitely  multiplied,  are  introduced  to  rebut  the 
opinion  founded  on  tlie  negative  testimony  of  ('aptain 
Cook,  tlmt  the  gossypum  is  not  a  native  of  the  western 
hemisphere.  That  celebrated  voyager  found  no  cotton 
liitwcen  New  Zealand,  'A(>°  S.,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islanils,  '20°  N.  In  addition  to  flax,  and  the  bark  of 
tlic  inulberry-trco,  in  which  Captain  Cook  says  tliat 
tile  inhabitants  of  those  regions  were  habited,  the  na- 
tions all  over  the  continent  nearly,  used  as  articles  of 
dress,  besides  cotton,  feathers,  the  wool  of  rabbits,  the 
m;i;<uel,  and  silk-grass.  In  lV2{i,  cotton  was  a  staple 
prodnot  of  Ilispaniola.  In  17,'>:l,  .Jamaica  exported 
I'.lWO  bags.  On  an  average  of  eight  years,  from  1710 
to  ITIx,  tlio  export  of  cotton  from  HaVbadoes  was  fiOO 
Imua  .iinually.  In  17H7,  St.  Domingo,  .St.  Christo- 
pher, (ireuada,  Dominica,  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  and 
.NcvIs,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  exported  the  same  com- 
modity. In  lSO;t,  there  were  grown  five  varieties  of 
cotton  in  ilanmica,  the  common,  the  brown-buurileil, 
tlie  Xankin,  the  Krench,  and  the  HraziUon.  From 
these  facts,  Mr.  Haines  draws  tlie  conclusion  that  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  must  thoraforo  lie  sup|iosod  to  lie 
coeval  with  the  original  settlement  of  America  j  but 


learned  men  are  much  divided  as  to  the  date  of  this 
event,  some  carrying  it  nearly  as  high  as  the  deluge, 
and  others  contending  for  a  much  later  period.  The 
American  manufacture  may  at  all  eveAts  claim  a  high 
degree  of  antiquity. 

VI.  Cotton  MANUFAcrnBES  in  tub  United 
States. — Historical  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress 
of  the  Option  Manvfactories  in  the  United  States. — As 
earlj-  as  the  year  1787,  a  society  was  formed  in  Phila- 
delphia, under  the  name  of  the  "  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  the  Encouragement  of  Manufactures  and  the 
Useful  Arts,"  which  made  some  progress  in  the  manu- 
facturing of  various  kindli  of  goods,  such  as  jeans,  cor- 
duroys, fustians,  plain  and  flowered  cottons,  flax  lin- 
ens, tow  linens,  etc.  But  the  machinery  employed  in 
this  manufacture  seems  to  have  been  of  the  vet}'  rudest 
kind.  A  short  time  liefore  the  formation  of  this  society, 
an  attempt  to  spin  cotton-yam  by  machinery  bad  been 
made  at  Bridgewater  and  Beverly,  in  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  Two  mechanics  from  Scotland,  Alex- 
ander and  Robert  Barr,  brothers,  were  employed  by  a 
Mr.  Orr,  of  East  Bridgewater,  to  make  carding,  spin- 
ning, and  roving-machines,  which  they  completed ; 
and  on  the  ICth  of  November,  1786,  tlie  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts  made  them  a  grant  of  £200,  lawful 
monej',  for  their  encouragement,  and  afterward  added 
to  the  bounty,  by  giving  them  six  tickets  in  the  State 
land  lottery,  in  which  there  were  no  blanks. 

In  March,  1787,  Thomas  Somers,  an  P^nglish  mid- 
shipman, constructed  a  machine,  or  model,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Orr  ;  and,  by  a  resolution  of  the  Gene- 
ral Court,  £20  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  latter, 
to  encourage  him  in  the  enterprise. 

The  above  remained  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Orr  for 
the  inspection  of  all  disposed  to  see  them,  and  he  was 
requested  by  the  General  Court,  to  exhibit  and  give 
all  information  or  explanation  regarding  them.  It  is 
believed  that  the  above  were  the  first  machines  made 
in  the  United  States  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton. 

The  Beverly  Company  commenced  operations  in 
1787,  and  are  supposed  to  be  the  first  company  tliat 
made  any  progress  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods 
(that  ut  Bridgewater  had  been  on  a  very  limited  scale), 
yet  the  difficulties  under  which  they  labored — the  ex- 
traordinnrj'  loss  of  materials  in  the  instruction  of  their 
ser\'niits  and  workmen — the  high  prices  of  machines, 
unknown  to  their  mechanics,  and  both  intricate  and 
dUliciilt  in  their  construction,  together  with  other  in- 
cidents which  usually  attend  a  new  business — were 
such  that  the  company  were  put  to  the  necessity  of 
applying  to  the  State  legislature  for  assistance,  to 
save  them  from  l>eing  compelled  to  abandon  the  enter- 
prise altogctlier. 

In  their  petition  to  the  Senate  and  House  of  Kepre- 
scntativcs  of  Massachusetts,  presented  .tune  2d,  1790, 
only  three  j'cars  after  they  had  commenced  operations, 
they  state :  "  That  their  expenditure  had  already 
amounted  to  nearly  4!1,(H)0,  while  the  value  of  their 
reniaining  stock  was  not  equal  to  £2,000,  and  a  further 
very  conslderaldc  advance  was  absolutely  necessary  to 
olitain  that  <iegreo  of  perfection  in  the  manufacture, 
which  ahmo  could  ensure  success," 

Accordingly  a  grant  of  A'1,000  was  presented  them, 
to  bo  appropriated  in  suidi  a  way  as  would  eflectually 
pwmoto  the  manufacturing  of  cotton  piece-goods  in 
the  commonwealth. 

The  petition  above  referred  to,  and  other  collateral 
facts,  sufBi'lently  provo  that  cotton-spinning  in  this 
country,  further  than  the  hand-card  and  one  thread- 
wheel,  was  carried  through  its  first  struggles  by  the 
Beverly  Company  in  Massachusetts,  And  from  this 
Htuto  the  manufacture  was  carried  to  Khtxle  Island — 
though  it  must  lie  acknowledged  that  lioth  States  were 
in(lel)tcd  to  foreign  emigrants  for  instruction  and  assist- 
ance in  splnntng  and  weaving,  as  well  as  in  preparing 
the  cotton. 

Cotton-spinning  commenced  in  Rhode  Island  in  1788, 
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in  which  year  Daniel  Anthony,  Andrew  Dexter,  and 
Lewis  Peclc,  all  rf  Providence,  entered  into  an  agree- 
ment to  mniie  what  was  then  called  "  home-spun  cloth." 
The  idea  at  first  was  to  malte  jeans  of  linen  warp  spun 
by  hand  ;  but  hearing  that  Mr.  Orr,  of  Bridgewater, 
and  the  Beverly  Company,  had  imported  some  models 
or  draughts  of  machiner}'  from  England,  they  sent 
thither  and  obtained  drawings  of  them,  according  to 
which  they  constructed  machinerj-  of  tlieir  own.  The 
first  they  made  was  a  carding-machine,  which  was 
something  similar  to  those  now  used  for  carding  wool, 
the  cotton  being  talccn  off  tho  machine  in  rolls,  and 
afterward  roped  !>}•  hand.  The  next  was  a  spinning- 
fhime,  something  similar  to  tho  water-f>ame,  or  rather 
the  common  jenny,  but  a  verj'  imperfect  machine.  It 
consisted  of  eight  heads  of  four  spindles  each,  being 
32  spindles  in  all,  and  was  wrought  by  means  of  a 
cranic  turned  by  the  hand  ;  this,  after  being  tried  for 
some  time  in  Providence,  was  taken  to  Pawtucliet  and 
attached  to  a  wheel  propelled  by  water ;  the  work  of 
turning  the  nuchine  was  too  laborious  to  be  done  by 
hand,  and  the  machine  itself  was  too  imperfect  to  lie 
turned  by  water.  Soon  after,  these  macliines  were 
sold  to  Moses  Urown,  of  Providence ;  but  as  all  the 
carding  and  roving  was  done  liy  hand,  it  was  verj-  im- 
perfect, and  but  verj-  little  could  be  done  in  this  way. 
Such  were  the  rude  machines  used  for  spinning  cotton 
previous  to  171)0  ;  and  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  man- 
ufacturers failed  in  their  undertakings,  but  rather  thiit 
they  were  able  to  persevere.  And  we  can  now  per- 
ceive that  from  these  small  l)eginnlngs,  tlie  present 
brightened  proepects  received  tlieir  foundation. 

Tlie  first  cottun-mill  of  the  United  States  was  erected 
In  Pawtucket,  Khode  Island,  Ijy  the  late  Jlr.  Samuel 
Slater,  a  native  of  Helper,  Derbyshire,  England,  in 
1790.  The  macliinery  was  that  of  the  Arkwrigtit 
patent.  There  is  evidence  that  Hurgreave's  jennies 
were  in  uso  in  this  countrj-  previous  to  1700,  bnt  by 
whom,  and  when  introduced,  is  not  known.  They 
were  worked  principally  liy  Scotch  and  Irish  weavers, 
who  produced  mixed  goods  of  linen  and  cotton.  Great 
Britain,  at  that  time,  used  every  means  to  prevent  the 
introduction  of  her  spinning  machinery  into  other 
countries.  Her  law  expressly  forbid  its  exportation  ; 
and  every  attempt  to  import  the  machinery  into  Amer- 
ica had  failed.  Tho  Hon.  Tench  Coxo,  of  Pliiladcl- 
pliiu,  entered  into  a  bond  with  a  person,  who  engaged 
to  send  him  from  London  complete  l)rass  miMlols  of 
Arkwright's  jxitents.  The  machinery  was  completed 
and  packed,  but  was  detected  by  the  examining  ofBcer, 
and  forfeiteil,  according  to  the  existing  laws  of  (Jreat 
Britain.  No  way  remained  to  obtain  the  lienefit  of  the 
British  inventions  but  to  mannfacturo  them  on  our 
own  soil.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Slater  canio  to  Amer- 
ica. He  had  lieen  a  pupil  of  Arkwriglit,  and  was  per- 
fectly fiimiliar  with  all  bis  patents.  He  brought  with 
him  neither  patterns  nor  nienionuula  to  assist  liini  in 
his  work,  I>Ht  depended  entirely  on  his  memory,  a 
thing  which  tho  stututes  of  (ireat  Britain  could  not 
reach.  The  King  <if  England  had  frctiuontly  made 
proclamations  against  any  tradesman  leaving  tho  king- 
dom, and  had  called  on  his  ollirers  for  their  most  vigil- 
ant Wiitch  against  it  j  but  the  professions  of  men 
leaving  tho  kingdom  could  nut  bo  always  detected. 

S4Pnie  of  tho  llrsf  yum  made  by  Mr.  Slater  in  Amer- 
ica, and  some  of  the  first  c.itton  cloth  made  from  it, 
was  sent  to  the  Seeretarj-  of  tlie  Treasury,  on  the  ITith 
of  October,  17H1  ;  and  it  is  probably  in  existence  now. 
It  is  stated  that  Mr.  CTay  liad  some  of  the  first  yarn 
in  his  iinvsession  In  IXitd.     It  was  as  fine  us  a  No.  'lO. 

Mr.  Miter  was  indu<'ed  to  leave  his  employment  un- 
der Mr.  Arkwrlght,  In  lOngland,  to  come  to  America, 
by  sreiii),'  a  premium  offered  by  tho  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety for  a  certain  niaehliie  to  spin  cotton. 

Mr.  HIafer  labored  under  tho  greatest  disadvantages 
for  the  want  of  suitalile  materials,  and  mechanics  of 
«afflciont  ingenuity  to  assist  liim.     The  history  of  his 


first  labors  is  deeply  interesting,  for  the  details  of 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  his  biographer.   His 
first  machine  was  what  is  called  a  water-frame,  of  onlv 
24  spindles.     Such  was  tho  humble  origin  of  cotton 
manufacturing  in  America.     From  that  first  machine 
the  advancement  of  the  cotton  manufacture  has  bccu 
truly  astonishing.   It  has  caused  hundreds  of  populous 
villages,  towns,  and  even  cities,  to  spring  up  as  if  by 
magic,  where  only  a  few  years  ago  nothing  was  seen 
but  a  barren  wilderness.  Astonishing  as  has  been  the  in- 
crease of  the  various  manufacturing  towns  and  villages 
in  the  United  States,  Lowell,  in  Massachusetts,  sur- 
passes every  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  been  witnessed 
within  the  memor}-  of  mon.     In  1819  its  site  was  a 
wilderness,  whither  sportsmen  went  to  shoot  game. 
The  entire  population  of  the  territory  around  it  did  not 
exceed  200  souls.     It  was  a  poor,  barren  district,  with 
but  a  few  houses  on  the  spot  where  the  city  now 
stands;   and    the  inhabitants    supported    themselves 
principally  by  fishing  in  the  Concord  and  Merrimac 
rivers,  at  the  junction  of  which  Lowell  is  situated.    A 
company  of  wealthy  men  in  Boston,  seeing  the  valu- 
able water-privileges  of  the  spot,  purchased  it  for  manu- 
facturing purposes.     The  first  cotton  mill  was  erected 
there  in  1822 ;  and  in  1830  the  population  of  the  place 
had  increased  to  G477  persons.     In  1840  the  population 
had  increased  to  20,796 ;  and  the  value  of  property 
there  was  §12,400,000.    In  1856  the  number  of  cotton- 
mills  was  So,  spindles  350,i'>48,     Thus,  what  only  30 
j-ears  ago  was  a  wild  pasture-ground  has  become  a 
large  and  flourishing  city ;  a  proof  of  what  u  wntev- 
power,  seconded  by  capital  and  enterprise,  can  do  for 
a  place.    Lowell  is  a  splendid  example  of  an  American 
manufacturing  city,  and  excites  the  attention,  and  In 
some  measure  the  jealousy,  says  Mr.  Mc(.'uIloi:li,  of 
Manchester  and  Glasgow.     We  need  no  l)etter  proof 
of  what  manufactures  can  accomplish  than  the  hlstnrv 
of  Lowell.    The  Lowell  cotton-mills,  owned  liy  twelve 
manufacturing  companies,  extend  in  a  continuous  lliio 
of  aliout  a  mile,  from  the  Merimac  to  tlie  Pawtucket 
Falls. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Um 
country  is  unparalleled  in  the  lilstory  of  industry. 
Tlio  second  cotton-mill  in  America  was  erected  in  VXi, 
at  the  same  place  us  the  first.  No  more  were  built 
until  1803,  when  a  third  was  erected  in  Massachusetts, 
followed  by  a  fimrth  in  1804.  During  tho  three  follow- 
ing years  ten  more  mills  were  erected  in  Itliodo  Island, 
and  ono  in  Connecticut,  making  in  all  tifloeu  mills, 
with  HOUO  spindles,  producing  300,000  pounds  of  yarn 
annually.  By  a  report  made  to  the  government  in 
1810  it  ap|)cars  that  87  additional  mills  had  liecn 
erected  by  the  end  of  1809,  of  which  62  were  then  in 
operation  by  horse  and  watcr-|)ower,  running  .iliOlK) 
spindles.  The  cotton  manufacture  conflmuul  to  spread, 
and  received  u  considerable  impulse  from  the  war  of 
1812,  In  that  year  there  were  in  BIkmIc  Island  33 
cotton  factories,  with  30,663  spindles.  In  Massachu- 
setts there  were  20  mills,  witli  17,371  S|iindlcs. 

A  report  made  to  Congress  in  1816  gives  the  fcdlow- 
ing   statement  of  tho  consumption  of  cotton  by  our 
mills,  showing  how  rapidl}'  the  cotton  manut'acturo  had 
advanced.     The  consumption  of  cotton  was,  in 
ii>tii'>. 

\<m BOO 

1805 1,(X)0 

The  following  statement  Is  also  oHiclally  made  in 
the  same  report,  showing  tho  stato  of  the  cotton  niiin- 
ufacture  at  that  time  : 

Csiiltnl  employed  In  INIfl |40,ono,(H)fl 

Males  employed  over  IT  years  old KMklO 

Wumuii  anil  funmlu  children (Id.ilOi) 

Hoys  under  17  years 2t,»«» 

Cotton  cloth  manufactured yards    SI,(iOiVKN) 

Cost  of  same $li4,()(KMHKI 

Rnw  cotton Wl.lMHt  l)alo.^.  .or  lbs.    a7,0UO,0tH) 

.'he  subject  of  protectiou  was  then  oxtonslvcdy  agi- 
tated. Tho  iuiportutions  of  cottim  goods  in  181,")  and 
181(1  were  immense,  and  created  great  alarm  among 


1810 lO.ISH) 
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mannfaoturen.  The  unount  of  importations  of  tljose 
two  years  was  about  $180,000,000.  During  tlie  years 
1817,  1818,  1819,  and  1820,  great  distress  prevailed 
among  tlie  manufacturers,  but  Congress  was  not  dis- 
posed to  grant  tlieir  petitions  in  fuli. 

Tariff  laws  were  passed  in  1824,  1828,  and  1832,  in 
eacli  of  wliicli  tlie  duty  upon  foreign  cotton  goods  im- 
ported was  25  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Tliese  duties, 
tbougti  tliey  did  not  prevent  our  markets  from  being 
glutted  with  foreign  goods,  caused  our  manufactures  to 
gradually  increase. 

TuK  Cotton  Manuvaotdbrs  in 


In  1820,  the  first  cotton  mill  in  Pennsylvania  woa 
erected  at  Manayunk  by  Captain  John  Towers.  There 
were  then  only  two  small  cottages  on  the  spot.  It 
now  contains  600  dwellings,  5  churches,  15  stores,  and 
about  30  mills. 

Among  the  numerous  towns  that  have  sprung  into 
existeuce,  owing  to  the  influence  of  manufactures, 
may  be  mentioned — ^Waltham,  Paterson,  Ware,  Fall 
River,  Taunton,  Pawtucket,  Lowell,  Lawrence,  Prov- 
idence, Rhode  Island,  Saco,  Lewiston  Falls,  Maine, 
etc. 

TWELVE  or  THE  STATES,  IN  1881. 


Slalm. 


Uslno 

Now  Ilompsblre. 

Vermont 

Massachusetts..., 

Ithndo  Island 

Connecticut 

New  Tork 

Now  .lorsoy 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Total , 


MUli. 


8 

40 

JT 

MS 

110 

94 

112 

51 

07 

10 

28 

7 


801 


Loonu. 


91 
8,580 

852 
8,981 
6,778 
2,009 
8,653 

816 
6,801 

285 

1,002 

91 


83,438 


CaplUl. 


$706,000 
6,800,000 

295,500 
12,891,000 
6,202,840 
2,826,000 
8,609,500 
2,027,044 
8,76S,5flO 

884,500 
2,144,000 

290,000 


(40,012,984 


Number  of 
aplndles. 


6,500 
118,776 

12,892 
839,777 
286,763 
116,528 
157,816 

02,979 
120,810 

24,806 

47,223 
9,844 


1,240,703 


Yard!  of  I      Pounds  of 
cloth  produced  I  oloth  produced 
y"!!^')*'^    I         yearly. 

l,750.itlio        "    625,000 
29,000,500  7,256.060 

2.288,400  674,600 

79,281,000        21,801,062 
87,121,081  9,271,481 

2(1,05.^,500  6,012,000 

21,010,920  6,297,718 

6,188,776  1,877,418 

21,832,407  4,207,192 

^208,746  1,201,500 

7,tU9,0fl0  2,224,000 

675,000  108,000 


Pounds  of 
cotton  consumed 
yearly^ 


280,461,990 


69,514,920 


588,500 

7,845,000 

760,000 

24,871,981 

10,414,678 

0,777,209 

7,001,070 

5,832,204 

7,111,174 

l,4;«i,000 

8,0(18,000 

1,1.52,000 

~77,4,'>7,310 


Cotton  Manukactukes  in  1850. 


Maine 

Now  Hainpshlro . 

Vermont 

Massaeliusetts.... 

Bbodo  Island 

Connecticut    

Now  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania.... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Vlrplnla 

North  Carolina. . . 
8outli  Carolina... 

Gcoriila 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas  

Arkansas 

Toniiesseo  

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Indiana 

llllnoH 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wlsoon^ln 

('allfornla 

Dlst  ofColuiiibla. 


Capital 
luvcsled. 


12 

44 

9 

218 

158 

128 

S6 

21 

208 

12 

24 

27 

28 

IS 

86 

"i2 
2 


8 

8 
8 

"2 

"2 


♦8,329,700 

10,960,500 

202,500 

28,455,030 

6,676,000 

4,219,100 

4,176,920 

1,483,600 

4,.'S2s,926 

400,100 

2,230,000 

1,908,000 

1,058,800 

867,2(K) 

1,730,160 

80,000 

661,9(H) 

88,000 


10,600 
669,600 
239,000 
29J,000 

4i3",o6o 

102,6110 


86,000 


Bales  or 
cotton. 


81,681 
83,020 

2,243 
223, 0U7 
60,718 
89,4S3 
87,778 
14,487 
41,162 

4,730 
23,825 
17,785 
18,017 

9,929 

20,2:a0 

OUO 

6,208 
430 


170 
6,411 
3,700 
4,270 

"fl76 

'2,180 


960 


Tons  of 
oual. 


2,921 
7,079 

46,,'M5 
13,116 
2,808 

i,rm 

4,407 
24,189 
1,920 
2,212 
4,805 


1,000 


8,010 

720 

2,\M 

"800 

']',658 


Value  of  all 
raw  material. 


$1,673,110 
4,839,429 

114,415 
11,289,809 
8,484,679 
2,600,002 
1,086,978 

000,04') 
8,162,580 

312,068 
1,105,679 

828,375 

^sl,903 

295,971 
gim,419 

30,(HI0 
287.081 

21,500 


8,976 
297,600 
180,907 
237,060 

28^220 

86^446 


07,000 


N'umtier  of  hands 
employed. 


Mates.    Females, 


780 
2,911 
94 
9,293 
4,959 
2,708 
2,682 

616 
3,504 

418 
1,003 
1,275 

442 

399 

873 
28 

840 
19 


13 
810 
l8l 
182 


41 


Total \  1,0941  74,601,031    841,240  :  121,099  $84,886,0561  8,3,1,50 


2,959 
9,211 

147 
19,487 
6,916 
8,478 
8,6as 
1,090 
4,099 

425 
2,014 
1,088 
1,777 

020 

1,899 

07 

809 
17 


18 
581 
221 
809 

■57 

"so 


103 


Entlra  wiwes  per 
iiiontn. 


Maloi. 


$22,895 
75,718 

1,460 
212,892 
92,282 
61,070 
48,244 
11,078 
08,042 

6,826 
15,546 
12,9S!J 

6,158 

12,725 

900 

4,058 

270 


190 
8,394 
2,707 
2,191 

"495 

"820 


575 


Fenwles. 


$85,973 

124,181 

1,861 

264,614 

76,656 

41,000 

85,699 

10,487 

40,650 

4,926 

19,108 

11,791 

7,216 

6,151 

10,852 

836 

2,946 

101 


100 
8,730 
2,070 
2,68( 

"886 

"soo 


825 


Value  ofeu- 
tire  products. 


$2,690,366 

8,880,619 

190,100 

19,712,401 

6,447,120 

4.257,622 

8,691,989 

1,109,524 

6,822,262 

688,439 

2,120,.'MM 

1,486,384 

881,342 

748.338 

2,185,044 

49,920 

882,200 

80,600 


16,fl!i7 
610,624 
27.3,489 
894,700 

Hiiio 

142,960 


100,000 


Tarils  of 

slicMIng, 

etc. 


82,862,566 
113,106,247 

1,661,000 

298,751, .3112 

90,725,612 

61,780,700 

41,901,476 

8,122,580 
45,740,790 

8,621,080 
27,88.8,928 
1,5,610,107 

2,470,110 

0,56:1,737 

7,209,292 
024,000 

8,081,000 


808,250 

1,003,000 

280,000 


1,400,000 


69,130  $0.53,778  $703,414  1$01,S09,184  1708,078,407 


Taiiiii.ar  comparative  Statement  siiowino  the  yiANTiTiKa  Axi>  dk(Xauei>  Vauiks  ok  Cottos  Manupactures  and 

Yaiink   Kxl'OltTEII   ritOM   (lUKAT   IllllTAIN    ANI>  KKOM   TUB  UNITED  STATES,    BESPECTIVELY,  TO  ALL  COCNTKIES,    FOB  X 

I'nuioi)  OP  Five  Yeaks,  rmiM  1851  to  18,'),5,  iioxii  inclusive.* 


Yeats. 

URKAT  imiTAlW. 

UNrrED  STATES. 

1 

Mtnunciuui. 

HANUPACTUHKN, 

VABNa,                  1 

QUAIltldflS, 

Values.! 

«ln«nlllle«.       I          Vnlnes. 

Quanlilles. 

Values. 

()uantlties. 

Values. 

1S5I 

1H.V> 

K53 

iV>4 

1SB.5 

AirtfroRato . 
Average. . . 

Vnr,l.. 

1,618,101,789 
1,524.2,56,014 
1,594,6»2,0,50 
1,092,977,470 
1,936,810,937 

$110,246,010 
1118,212,290 
I19,ri01>,700 
11(>,8S4,3(M) 
180,028,875 

PoiukId. 

U3.906.100 

14.M7t.3il2 
147,M!),;lir> 
147,128.41H 
l(W,499,54r 

$33,240,010 
33,273,275 
34,478,205 
83,4511,935 
86,152,140 

No  data. 

$7,203,946 
7,637,4.33 
8.740,300 
5,480,201 
6,>,57,181 

No  data. 

It 
It 
tt 

$37,260 
84,718 
22,,594 
49,816 

None. 

8,20ii,83.5,t7r>    1    68.5,606,075         749,0ll,7.Vi 
l,058,167,lf)5    1     117,101,116         140,922.1161 

170,600,025 
84,121,326 

.... 

$81,981,000 
0,986,212 

.... 

$148,887 
29,777    I 

•  Mado  up  from  Urillsli  anil  Iliiilod  States'  oniclnl  docuiitouts,  rospectlvoly ;  tho  coniinorclal  year  of  tbo  former  ending 
DcoemberSl,  and  of  tbo  latter  .Tuno  80. 


t  The  pound  sterling  Is  eomputod  at  llvo  dollars. 

Tho  urticlos  Cottiiii  uiid  Cotton  Muiuifiiftiires  Imvo 

been  ('{impil(?d  ]iriMci|>nll.v  from  tho  olliciiil  report  of 

tbo  Stntlstifiil    OHIco  to  Coiigross  in   18.'i(l,    Unitcil 

States'  Patent  Oflice  Reports,  tables  pro|iarod  by  Mr. 


W.  P.  Wright,  cotton  broker.  Now  York  city,  Uucyclo- 
podia  llritaniiicn,  eighth  odltlim,  and  I>e  How's  In- 
(liistriiil  Ktwoiirt'os  of  tho  United  States,  tho  liittor  now 
publishud  at  Wnshiiigton,  I).  C. 


r..)j.v,^/-p^Vfj-:. 
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fcATUIZirT  EXmDITIRO  THB  rniUIIQM  IlirOnATIOIM  Ann  RB-IZPOBTATIOHa,  DOliXBTIO  KXPOBTATIONS  AND  nOMK  Or. 
Bl'MmoN  OK  rOBKION  COTTON  (iOOPS,  TO0«TU»E  WITH  THE  CoNBUHPTION  OF  rORKION  COTTOS  fJOODB  OVKH  DOMKSTIO 
KXI-OBTATIO.VB  ;   TUB   NCVBIB  0»  I'DUNUS  OF   HBA-18LAND  ANB  OTUBB  t'OTTOM  ANHOALLY  BXFOBTBD  FBGSI  THE  C.  8 


1840 

1841 

1843 

1843 

1S44 

1840 

ifM 

184T 

1848 

1S4J 

1800 

1851 

1858 

1853 

1854 

1850 

1S60 

Yearly  av. 


Forel^ 
impvtiid. 


(1,004.484 
n.767.liS8 
9,578,616 
2,'.  58,796 
13.041,478 
I3.8U3,'.'82 
l3.6,;0,«-.'6 
16,19:',876 
l.S.421,,'>8,i 
16,754.841 
i0,108,719 
'i'i,lU4,442 
I6,68),49n 
27,731,313 
r;3,!i49,603 
17,757,118 
•J6,|il7.909 


,U.7;6,41S 


Foreitcn 
•Kitort«d. 


COTTON,    MAKUF«CTt;K»  UF. 

Home  ron- 
Domesllc 


* 

1,108,499 

9i»,06o 

830,892 

314,(140 

404.  (i4S 

50i,.'*3 

673,  io;) 

48(),13.'i 

1,216,17.' 

571,08J 

4-'7,107 

«77,!MII 

997,oao 

1,2.'>4,3()3 

1,408,17'.! 

2,012,5.M 

1,6S0,48& 


:i,649,6;«r 

3,122  5t<i 
.',II70,«»0 
3,2-.'3,N)0 
•>,S9S.780 
4,327,928 
it,54'>.481 
4,0S2,B23 


■umptloo 

of  foreign 

Cotton 

Uoods. 

i — 

6,4"0,«)r) 
10.S2T.!I8() 
8,741,028 
2,«44,7.'.« 
13,230,8.ili 
18.3|}0,729 
12,8,')7,42: 
14,700,740 
.\7l8,2O.'i'l7,'.'05,4t7 
4,933,129  15.  I8;),75!i 
4,734,4241  l»,OSl,012 
'  24l,206j21,486.602 
7,072,151  j  16  «ft2,4«« 
8,70.9,894i20,476,!l50 
5,&,;5,610jU2,48l,324 
6,857.181  l."),  744,558 
0,907,309  24,337,5114 


UO.M14|5.U08,772i  l5,8A304|Tl ,  5S.',8'>7 


Home  roiwump- 
tioa  of  foreign 
C'oUon  (3oode 
orer  donieitk 
ExporUUcine. 


* 

l.S6l,38S 

7,7(«,434 

5,770.933 

r.78,71'4' 

10,838,06!) 

8,862,151 

9,311,941 

10,024,2)7 

11,4S7,212 

10,260,680 

14,947,188 

14,246,2',)7 

8,l>-.!0.315 

17,708,056 

20,1146,808 

9,887,377 

17.370.11-6 


COTTON,   PWMAWUrACTtfaBD,   MarORTKP. 


Se^iilwd. 


Pounds. 
8,7711,689 
6.237,424 
7,254,099 
7,516,0711 
0.0!I9,076 
0,88.',026 
9,38-i,,')r.3 
6,  ■-'93,973 
7,724,148 
ll,961i,2:j9 
8,230,468 
8,299,650 
11,738,076 
11,106,165 
10,4.80,420 
13,ii.')S,69ll 
12,797,2i'6 


li,2iPl.UI 


Pounde. 
725,101,802 
028,066,676 
677,462,91? 

784,782,027 
657,534,879 
S63.0I0.B71 
N18.lli9.5-". 
B20,925,98f) 
800,550,2,8; 

1,014,033,010 
027,14.'i,141 
918,937,43:! 

1,081,  lli2,5(;4 

1,100, 4i'5,20.') 
977,;;46,0S3 
995  306,01 1 

1, 338.034. 47i: 


s:7. 17.1,2:;; 


Total. 


Poondi. 

743.941.001 

630.2(M,100 

6S4.717,017 

702.^97,106 

0C3,«3.i,45B 

87-.',  905,9!  0 

547,558.aW 

527,211i.9,'i8 

814,274,431 

1,020,602,209 

0;)fi.881,004 

927.2r.7,089 

1,008,230,039 

l,lll,.'>7»,370 

987,833.106 

l,0(!8,424,001 

I..T.'.l,4»l.7ni 


Talna. 


03,870.807 
54,330.341 
47,603,464 
49,110,81)6 
64,(HI3,601 
51,7.'10,(U3 
42.7i;7  341 
53.415,848 
61,198,294 
60,3»6,967 
71,984.610 

112,31,'.,817 
87,1'«6,732 

109,456,404 
93.696,2211 
88.140,844 

128,882,351 


S30:i8ii,  lf)«)|  72.772,041 


Aror. 

t'o«l 

per 

_Poimd, 

Cter" 

10'2 
8-1 
6-2 

8-1 

6-:i2 

7  81 
10  34 

701 

0-4 
11-3 
1211 

8  ■05 
0-85 
9-47 
S^74 
9-5 
87'17 


Uomeatlc  cxportatioiu  over  homo  consiimiitiuii  of  rorcigii  cotton  gooils, 
Statbmkst  Exmurrtxo  the  roruL.vTiON,  totai,  Pbodtjot  op  Mancfactobeb  of  Cotton  and  Fxportb  of  kaw  f'O'nox 

MANUFAOTlTBKg  OF  TOTTON  IN  TUB  UHITEll  STATES,  HOME  (JONBmiTION  OF  IH1.ME8TIU  (I0OD8.  HOME  CONSUMPTION  (if 
FOBEION  liOODg.  AND  THE  TOTAL  HOME  CONBUMPTION  OF  FOBEION  AND  DOHEBTIO  I  OTTON  (jlOODB,  AND  Till  AlLOTUE.VT 
PBB  CAPITA,  FOB  TUB  YXABS  1840,  1850,  AND  1855. 


Popiilatlo 

Total  proihirt  of  manufactures  of  cottoa  anil  ox])orts  of  rav  cotton 

Allotment  per  capita  of  manufactures  of  cotton  and  exports  of  raw  cotton 

Manafacturua  of  cotton  in  tlie  L  iiited  States 

Allotment  iicr  capita  of  the  manufactures  of  cotton  in  tlio  I'nitcd  States 

Home  consumptluii  of  domestic  goods 

Allotment  per  capita  of  tho  home  consnmntlon  of  domestic  cotton  goods 

Home  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goocl.i 

Allotment  |)cr  capita  nf  tbo  home  consumption  of  foreign  cotton  goods 

TotuI  home  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods 

Allotment  per  capita  of  tutul  homo  consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  goods. 


I  MO. 


I7,009.J63 
'  111,220.760 

r,  4.S-72 
40,350.453 

2  71-54 
42,800.846 

2  60-74 
5,400,91 5 

0  31-64 
48,201,841 

8  82-38 


IKoO. 


23,191.870 

$133,85:1,8110 

5  1715 

01. 809.1X4 

2  0677 

57.134.760 

2  40-30 
19,681,612 

0  84-86 
76.810,372 

3  31-22 


I8SS. 


27.186  ."iU 
I|il50,li8,.'i!»l 

r>  >,')-.i7 

70,904,712 

2  0104 
05,107,,',:tl 

2  :■!',' 41) 
15744,.'&!i 

057  91 
S0,8,')2,l80 

2  M-40 


Btatbhknt  or  thi  Imposts  into  tiif.  Inited  States  op  roBiinN  CoTTONi  and  Cotton  Mantfaotdbes  dvbino  tiik 

PIBUAL  YZARB  1854,   185').  AND  1806. 


Kaw  cotton 

Printed  and  colored  cottons 

White  cottons 

Cottons,  tamlMurcd  or  embroidered  . . . 

Velv;t«  of  cotton 

^'civets  of  cotton  and  silk  

Cords,  gimps,  and  giilloons 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frHmes, 

Cotton,  yam  and  tliread 

Hatters'  plush,  part  silk 

Cotton  iuM^rting,  laces,  etc 

.\ll  otiier  cottous 

Total  imimrts  of  rolt^n 


If3l,3l8 

17.423, '.;40> 

a.l9i.2I'i; 

4.i^4"),476 

490,448) 

9,'.,  348/ 

is;i,o:t» 

8.OI3.0O4 

1,070,987 

102.8-24 

8fi:i,5'i8 

5314,0-22 


$34.Sil4.0:M 


$21.0.'>.\ii24 


$131, H>7 

*71.3;i5 

18,503.528 

10,1I0,7.')2 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

4:1-2,716 

005. --SS 

i'js,,'ino 

8,0,'i5  505 
907.073 
4.'>.081 
"07.0.'O 

l,5:n,o^6 

194.00,5 
2.510.84'* 
1,270.7110 
2ii.4(S 
1. 101.010 
'2.-.'27.'..8:i 

li;iO.I8ii.3.53 


Summary  showing  tho  exports  of  donicntic  and  for- 
ei|;ii  uiinianuructured  and  inanufuetiired  cotton  from, 
and  the  iinport.s  of  manufactured  cotton  into  the  United 

EXPOBT.<  OP  THB  FOBKION  MANtTFAornBia  OF  COTTON  PBOM  THE  I'NITED  .*TATEa  FOB  THB  YeAE  ENnINO  .Il'XE  30,  1  V)7. 


Stales  for  the  (isoil  j-car  ending  Juno  !1(),  18;)7.  Tliip 
Mimninry  al.io  ppci-iHcs  tho  countries  witli  wMch  tins 
trade  a-os  conducted. 


Whltber  etportod. 

Piece  {io.)d«. 

Velvet.. 

Cordi, 
(Itnilte.  end 
(Ullnim. 

Itueiery  Mn<l 
ArtirteH  iiinde 
on  Krsinee. 

T»l.l 
Yum  Hiid 
Til  reed. 

ManufactiinM 

.jf,  not 

•lifcllleJ. 

Asiatir  Kiisslfi 

!|i|.:i44 

8,154 

480 

1.5'27 

410 

8,705 

1,310 

13,449 

0,079 

230 

3,050 

72 

86,115 

1'1.«40 

8,891 

49,6:is 

440 

.^Yso 

2,11.'K) 
211 

$230 

i-iii 

'. .  .  . 

$140 
21158 

$-i.''Jl'5 
708 

9,3'l'5 
4.'i-'il 

if/iO 
22,'560 

$270 

185  5!U 
3,;i(l8 

l'o','isT 
0.187 

"iia 

18,310 

ICiiB'^iati  l*<'t<Bt>KRinnit  in  Nortli  Ainoricft 

Hrcmiii 

KiikIoim)    

Scollnnd    

Other  nriHnh  North  American  Powofwloim 

HrliiHh  \:wi  luMia 

Mexico 

Ilrsxll          

Chill 

Wbale-fliliertes 

Total 

$R0».39i 

i375 

»u\-a 

$11,810 

$■2,610 

$228,107 

$in5,"4» 

72,8(18 

From  wnreli<<Mi*c , • 

Not  from  narehouM 

$i6o.m 

tlO.BOT 

$8T5 

$-^481 
19 

!»fl.l47 
5,072 

$15  361 
7.26'> 

COT 
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COT 


ExFOBH  «r  Tin  soMXino  MAMorAorvBas  or  Cotton  pbok  tub  UinTBD  Statss  fob  tiib  Yeab  BNDiHa  Jmai  80, 18ST. 


Whitlur  tiportod. 


Printed 

and 
colored. 


WhiU 

other  tlMD 

Duck. 


Other 
mmufM. 
turei  of. 


WUIher  aipoited. 


Other 

Duk. 

auutm 

turee  of. 

* 

i 

21.2ST 

10,88,') 

DOT 

82( 

.... 

"62 

.... 

1,396 

.... 

800 

8,980 

126,48v' 

8,973 

46 

8,987 

27,815 

,  , 

24 

3,760 

8.208 

1,002 

2,977 

28.857 

24,830 

2,0»3 

0,(107 

42« 

4.71R 

1,561 

1,8(17 

5,481 

5,000 

3IU 

0.436 

. 

014 

145 

Russian  Poss.  In  N.  A.  . . 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Denmark 

Danish  West  Indius  .... 

Bremen 

Dntch  West  Indies 

Dutrli  I^t  Indies 

BolKium 

Ent'litnil 

grotlnnd  .....••. 

CHbrtltar ,. 

Malta 

CaniiJii 

Other  llrit.  N.  A.  Toss. . . 

British  West  Indlee 

llritisli  Honduras 

ItritishUiiiaaa 

Briii'h  I'oss.  in  Africa... 

British  Australia 

Britisli  Hast  Indies 

Frame  on  the  Atlantic  . . 
France  on  tho  Mediterr'n 
French  N.  A.  Possessions 
Spain  I'.i  the  Atlantic  . 

Canary  Islands 

l'hili|iiiine Islands .... 


41 

KIB 

4,101 

787 

1,0!I7 

22,679 


1,941 
0,0C0 
119,24') 
173,510 
6,«.'i0 
8,107 

6,'l05 
2T,866 
274,684 


6,610 


« 

1,154 
920 

l,T-27 
10,334 

l'8',838 

40,410 

100 

8,251 

720 

1,000 

13,620 

102,210 

159,818 

4.618 

10,226 

23,330 

03,4011 

116.8i>6 

1,000 

'2,8i3 


Bjl0084,635 


663 

is,66o 

1,630 
8,320 


67 

3,473 

80.8M 

8,842 

1,62.1 

1,852 

92 

64,321 

7,854 

091 

2,007 

3.820 

9,645 

756 

1,0011 


3,803 

'  80 1 
1,313 


303,738 

27,703 

547 

4,183 

'sisb 

2,205 

690 

2,405 

' "  lb 


C'oba 

Porto  Kico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Vape  do  Verd  Islands 

Axorea 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ports  m  AfHca 

Haytl 

8an  Domingo w . . . . 

Mexico 

Central  Kcpubllc 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Uraiil 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplat.  Itep, 

Argentino  liepublic 

Chili 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  islands  in  tlioFaclfic 

China , 

Whale-fisheries 


646 

3,068 


3,938 
808 

2,401) 

90,612 

121,431 

8'    72 

46,819 

4,773 

6,748 

2.872 

107,092 

10,289 

19,470 

272,484 

77,032 

40,002 

4,040 

131,818 

080 


17,846 

2,96u 

220 

1,030 

037 

3,748 

2,824 

46,615 

667,2811 

06,286 

1,240 

171.188 

11,71)6 

61.114 

21,778 

285,951 

18.091 

35,392 

871,023 

6.268 

83,984 

6.649 

9,'8,7(;8 

036 


Total  value. 


. .  11,786.085  3,403,230  252,100ifll4,1D3 


ElFOBTS    or    CNMA»UFAOTirBED    COTTON,   OF    UOMB    PBOnllOTIOH,   FBOM   TIIB   UnITID    STATES   FOB   TnE    YeaB    BHDING 

June  30,  1857. 


Whither  exiiuited. 


Russia  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Peas . 

I'rusaia 

Sweilcu  .  id  Norway 

Denmark 

Ilnmbnrg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Belgium 

Knglaiul 

.Srotlnnd 

Ireland 

Canada  

France  on  tliu  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Meiliterraneiin 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Cuba 

I'ortnual 

.iEores 

Sardinia 

Tiro  .Sicilius 

AuHtria 

Mexico 


Balee. 


Tntll. 


Number. 

09,«3J 

6) 

21.3;'3 

2,42.T 

22,720 

71,165 

2l,8a'2 

24,213 

1,410,027 

16,408 

45,217 

1,047 

376.870 

3,187 

8,350 

96,704 

4 

132 

4 

30.704 

1,27.'> 

10,137 

2(),200 


2ii.'>,.'iSS 


19,125 

lOO.flbo 

9,0.'>4,003 

278,014 

' '  flSO 
3  '3fl,fl"3 


338 


12,040,725 


other. 


Founde. 

3l,9;i3..').M 

30,000 

10.03S,OI'5 

1,170,300 

10,624,075 

84,38).56) 

10,434,227 

12,147,4-28 

047,030,4.34 

7,070.8.">5 

20,568.700 

S5l),810 

109,202.352 

1,488,048 

S,S05,138 

41,751,(131 

2,000 

60,430 

1,000 

10,068,272 

6S  1.687 

7,014.502 

7.0.5S.038 


l.ia.V34l.75() 


Value. 


$4,207,234 

3.574 

1,249.042 

154,635 

1,311,935 

4.850,418 

1,283,3.8 

1,420,036 

81,620,012 

050,282 

2,012.334 

12,088 

22,082,187 

180,983 

474,043 

6,001,118 

200 

0,902 

220 

1,907,522 

71.806 

052,924 

000,747 


$i;i1..'>78.S50 


iMrOUTS  OF  TUB    ManUFAOTURKS 

or  Cotton  into  the  1 

NITED  States  fob  the  Ye.iu  ending  Jfne 

30,  IS.'i^ 

When*©  Importwd. 

Pieee  Qoode. 

Velvete. 

Cordi, 
Ciiliui,  and 

liafloune. 

Hi>i«iery,  and 

Artirloa  Innde 

un  Frames. 

Twint  Vam 
and  Thread. 

llalten' 
I'luih  of 
Sllkond 
Cotton. 

Manufartoree 

of,  not 

■pecltlvJ. 

Kutuiiu  un  tlio  Itttltic  ur.d  Nurtli  Suas 

$1.0S0 
12fl,7.'0 
318,100 

"ilil 

04  SIS 

I0,4.io,o:i7 

a,622,2»6 
3,427 
bl).S 
27 
27 1 
1S4 
228 

l,014,i«i7 

1,021 

4 

"m 
"iii 
""a 

41,770 
10 

8sa 

8.18 
2,277 

'jo.'n 

10,370 

l",4'i7 

052.376 

1,0,53 

■"42 
2',ni'iO 

$(it.8,2ii4 

$'2',r)is 

2,4-8 

'"'ss 

073 

200,8oO 
81 

o'.tMl 
"2i6 

$304,  TO  1 

1,037,3*4 

2 

ISO 

20,0r)fl 

1,112,385 

14,1!  6 

■"■2 

"■"2 

"  '2.i2 
59,000 

"ilil 
192 

"'527 

$isi 
178 

"214 
004,020 
807,318 

"  "1 

"iio 

7,7-20 
737 

■"■4 

$3,341 

6,164 


1,437 
"501 

$7S.'> 

53,000 

252,450 

8,(118 

10,23;t 

1,107.115 

00,01-4 

848 

2,702 

4 

187 

"442 
221,701 

•••■4 
24 

"■40 

6 

41 

OlliPf  (rfirmati  ports 

Holliiinl 

Krotlnntl 

Ireland. 

Dtlier  llritlHli  N.  A.  Possessions 

BritlBh  We<t  Indli's 

llril  isli  PoMassiona  in  Africa 

ItrltlBli  Australia 

llrlli»li  Kant  Indies 

Franco  on  tho  Mediterrnnonn 

Spain  on  thn  Meditorrutiean 

Cuba 

Aritrcs 

Sarilliiitt 

I'orts  ill  Africa 

New  Cmnadit 

Venejnela 

Chill 

Sanilwlcli  Islands 

China 

T.ilal  value 

921,441, OS'i 

1^218  8.4 

$!i,210.28T 

!ill,4ll.l.'>» 

$11,478 

^i:720.0l!> 

C50U 
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Cotton  Dyeing.  (Teinture  de  Colon,  Fr. ;  Baum- 
wollenfarberei,  Germ.)  Cotton  and  linen  yaroB  and 
cloths  have  nearly  the  same  affinity  for  dyes,  and  may 
therefore  with  propriety  be  treated,  in  this  respect, 
together.  After  they  have  acquired  the  proper  de- 
gree of  whiteness,  they  are  still  unfit  to  receive  and 
retain  the  dyes  in  a  permanent  manner.  It  is  neces- 
sary, before  dipping  them  into  the  dye-buth,  to  give 
them  a  tendency  to  condense  the  coloring  particles 
within  their  cavities  or  pores,  and  to  communicate 
snch  chemical  properties  as  will  fix  these  particles  so 
that  they  will  not  separate,  to  whatever  ordinary  trial 
they  may  be  subjected.  All  the  colors  which  it  would 
be  desirable  to  transfer  to  these  stuflfg,  unfortunately 
do  not  possess  this  permanence.  Men  of  science  en- 
gaged in  this  important  art,  have  constantly  aimed  at 
the  discovery  of  some  new  processes  which  may  trans- 
fer into  the  class  of  fast  colors  those  dyes  which  are 
at  present  more  or  less  fugitive.  Almost  all  the 
goods  manufactured  of  cctton,  flax  or  hemp,  are  in- 
tended to  be  washed,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  so 
dyed  as  to  resist  the  alkaline  and  soapy  solutions 
commonly  used  in  the  laundry.  Vitalis  distinguished 
dyed  cottons  into  three  classes :  1.  the  fuyitice,  or 
fancy-colored  (^petit  telnt),  which  change  their  hue  or 
are  destroyed  by  one  or  two  boils  with  soap ;  2.  those 
which  resist  five  or  six  careful  washings  with  soap, 
are  good  dyes  (io»  teint) ;  and  those  wliich  were  still 
more  duraljle,  such  as  Turkey  reds,  may  be  called  fast 
colors  {grand  teiitl).  The  colors  of  Ilrazil-woo<l,  log- 
wootl,  annotto,  solflower,  etc.,  are  fugitive ;  tliose  made 
with  madder  without  an  oily  base,  are  good;  and  those 
of  madder  with  an  oily  mordant,  axe  fast. 

Cotton-wood.  {Populus  iirgentea.)\  This  spe- 
cies is  scattered  over  a  great  extent  of  country,  com- 
prising the  middle,  southern  and  westen  <  States.  It 
is,  however,  quite  rare  in  the  middle  Estates.  New 
York  city  may  be  considered  as  the  most  northern 
point  at  which  it  grows.  It  is  quite  common  along 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  cotton-tree  grows  some- 
times to  the  height  of  70  or  80  feet,  and  2  or  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  leaves,  while  very  young,  are  covered 
with  a  thick,  white  down,  which  gradually  disappears, 
leaving  them  smooth  alxive,  and  slightly  downy  be- 
neath. The  wood  of  the  cotton-tree  is  soft,  light,  and 
unfit  for  use,  and  inferior  to  tiuit  of  most  of  the  otlier 
poplars.  It  is  appropriated  to  no  particular  use  in  the 
arts  or  for  fuel. — Bbowne,  Sylca  Anvfricnna. 

Counterfeiting.  Large  sums  of  money  have 
been  ex|)ended  with  u  view  to  devise  plans  for  the 
prevention  of  counterfeiting  bank  notes,  Ijank  checks, 
etc.,  but  thus  far  no  successful  plan  has  been  devised. 
The  New  England  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Counterfeiting,  has  for  some  j'ears  l)cen  in  operation 
at  Boston,  and  is  aided  b,v  the  treasury  of  Massachu- 
setts to  the  extent  of  $(2,500  |)er  year.  Tliis  society 
has  been  the  means  of  detecting  and  punishing  nu- 
merous counterfeiters.  Forging  of  government  cer- 
tificates of  United  States  stock,  land  warrants,  etc., 
is,  by  act  of  Congress,  punishable  ))y  imprisonment 
not  over  10  years.  For  counterfeiting  a  post-office 
frank,  a  fine  of  $10  will  be  imposed.  The  counter- 
feiting of  coins  of  the  I'nitcd  States,  or  of  foreign 
coins,  shall  bo  punished  by  imprisonment  between  'A 
and  10  j-ears,  or  imprisonment  of  it  years  and  a  line 
of  tl,00O. — See  Dii.\LAi''s  ])igest  Jmws  U.  S.,  pj>.  70, 
403,  104,  720,  72H,  1()02. 

Countermark.  In  Numismatics,  a  stump  fre- 
((uently  seen  on  ancient  coins,  often  obliterating  a 
large  part  of  the  impression.  Tlio  couiitermarlc  is 
generally  a  figure  or  inscription,  and  some  antiquaries 
have  considered  tliut  tlieir  use  was  to  augment  tlio 
value  of  tlie  nioney ;  otliers,  that  it  was  only  struck  on 
money  taken  from  an  enemy. 

Coupons,  from  the  French,  is  u  term  employed 
in  England  un<l  elHcwhere,  to  ileuote  tlie  warrants  for 
the  payment  of  the  periodical  dividends  or  interest  on 


public  stocks,  a  number  of  which  being  appended  to 
the  bonds,  are  severally  ctit  off  tor  presentation  as  the 
dividends  fall  due,  generally  semi-annually— some- 
times quarterly.  The  practice  of  appending  coupons 
to  bonds  is  now  generally  adopted  b}'  States  and  cor- 
porations, as  they  facilitate  the  collection  of  the  semi- 
annual or  quarterly  interest  thereon. 

Courier  (Fr.,  courir,  to  run),  a  messenger  sent 
post  or  express  with  dispatches.  The  couriers  em- 
ployed by  the  ancients  were  of  two  kinds ;  first,  those 
who  ran  on  foot,  called  by  the  Greeks  hemerodromi,  oi 
day-runners,  regarding  whom  Pliny,  Cornelius  Nepos, 
ani.  Caesar  mention  that  some  of  tliem  would  run 
twenty,  tliirty,  thirty-six,  and  in  the  circus  even  forty 
leagues  a  day ;  second,  riding  couriers  (cursorea  equi- 
tantes),  who  changed  horses  as  modem  couriers  do. 
Xenophon  attributes  the  first  couriers  to  Cyrus,  He- 
rodotus says  they  were  very  common  among  the  Per- 
sians, and  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  more 
swift  than  such  messengers.  That  prince,  says  Xen- 
ophon, proved  how  far  a  horse  could  run  in  a  day,  and 
built  stables  at  corresponding  distances ;  and  at  each 
station  a  courier  was  always  ready  with  a  fresh  horse 
to  forward  the  package  to  tlie  ne.xt  stage,  and  so  on 
throughout  the  empire.  But  it  does  not  appear  that 
either  the  Greeks  or  Romans  had  any  regular  system 
of  couriers  till  the  time  of  Augustus.  Under  thut 
prince  the}'  traveled  in  cars,  about  24  n.c,  thuufjh  it 
would  appear  that  they  afterward  wen*,  on  horseback. 
Under  the  Western  £m])ire  they  were  called  vitiiorei ; 
and  under  that  of  Constantinople  cii-aores.  Couriers 
or  posts  are  said  to  have  been  instituted  in  France  lij 
Charlemagne,  about  A.i>.  800.  f  he  couriers  or  posts 
for  letters  were  established  in  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  owing  to  this  monarch's 
extraordinary  eagerness  for  news.  They  were  the 
first  institution  of  the  kind  In  Europe,  A.ii.  14U;i. 

Court-plaster  is  a  considerable  object  of  manu- 
facture. It  is  made  as  follows  :  Black  silk  Is  strained 
and  brushed  over  ten  or  twelve  times  with  the  f<illow- 
Ing  preparation :  Dissolve  ^  an  ounce  of  liakuni  of 
benzoin  in  C  ounces  of  rectified  spirits  of  wine ;  unci  In 
a  separate  vessel  dissolve  1  ounce  of  isinglass  in  us 
little  water  as  may  be.  Strain  each  solution,  mix 
them,  and  let  the  mixture  rest,  so  that  any  undis- 
solved parts  may  subside.  When  the  clear  liquid  is 
cold  it  will  form  a  jelly,  which  must  l)e  warmed  before 
It  is  applied  to  the  silk.  When  the  silk  coated  with 
it  is  quite  dry,  it  nmst  l)o  finished  "I"  with  a  cost  of  a 
solution  of  4  ounces  of  China  turpentine  in  G  ounces 
of  tincture  of  lienzoln,  to  prevent  its  cracking. 

Court  of  Claims.  This  is  a  now  court,  estab- 
lished by  act  of  (Congress  of  the  United  States,  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1854,  having  jurisdiction  of  claims  l)y 
Individuals  aganist  tlio  United  States,  arising  from 
disputed  cases  ut  the  Treasury.  This  ohviutes  the 
necessity  of  petitioning  Congress  for  inilemulty  for 
losses  sustained  under  government  contracts,  etc. 
See  DuNl.AP's  Digest  Laws  U.  S.,  \tp.  14.')7— llf)U. 

CouttS,  Thomas.  This  dletlngulshed  London 
bunker,  whoso  death  laused  much  excitement  in  the 
nictroiK)lls,  was  at  one  time,  in  wealth  and  Imiiort- 
ance,  ut  the  head  of  the  Imnkingand  moneyed  Interest 
in  ICnglund.  He  was  at  first  a  partner  In  tlie  house 
at  St.  Mary  Axe,  London,  and  afterward  admitted 
ii  to  his  lirother's  banklng-liouse,  in  the  Strand,  Lon- 
don. Ills  own  bunk  stands  on  nearly  the  centre  of 
the  site  where  8to<id,  many  years  ago,  un  exchange, 
similar  to  Exeter  Exchange.  It  was  then  consldorcl 
Olio  of  the  best-constructed  places  of  safety  in  Great 
Britain,  except  the  Bank  of  England. 

Mr.  Coutts  died  on  the  24th  of  February,  1822,  hav- 
ing attained  the  ago  of  nimty-one.  His  will  was  read 
the  Sunday  evening  after  his  death,  in  the  presence  of 
Ills  family.  To  the  surprise  of  many,  he  liequcathcd 
his  whole' property,  to  the  amount  of  i'000,000,  to  Mrs. 
Coutts,  formerly  Miss  Mellon,  an  actress,  at  her  own 
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without  mentioning  any  other  person,  or 
leaving  a  aiugle  legacy.  This  was,  probably,  to  es- 
cape tlie  legacy  duty,  which,  If  his  fortune  were  left 
to  others,  would  have  amounted  to  £60,000.  The  firm 
of  Cuiitts  and  Co.,  said  to  be  controlled  by  Miss  Bur- 
(lett  L'outts,  is  still  among  the  banking-houses  of  Lon- 
don.—See  Jankers'  Mag.,  N.  Y.,  11.  p.  526  (1848). 

Cove.  An  inlet  on  a  roclcy  coast.  It  is  a  term 
nearly  synonymous  with  harbor :  the  word  cove  be- 
ini;  generally,  though  not  always,  used  when  the  in- 
dentation on  the  coast  is  too  shallow  or  narrow  to 
admit  first-class  vessels. 

Cowea,  West,  a  seaport-town  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Medina,  4  miles  N.  of  Newport, 
and  78  miles  from  London.  It  occupies  a  rising 
ground  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  river,  presenting  a 
8tril(ing  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  streets  are 
narrow  and  irregular ;  but  many  of  the  modem  build- 
ings are  handsome,  and  in  tlie  vicinity  are  nume- 
rous elegant  villas.  It  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea- 
lathing,  and  has  numerous  hotels  and  lodging-houses 
for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  harbor  is 
safe  and  convenient,  and  its  entrance  is  defended  by 
a  battery.  It  forms  the  rendezvous  of  the  Royal 
Yacht  Club,  who  hold  their  annual  regatta  here.  It 
has  a  very  considerable  coasting  trade.  Exports, 
chiefly  agricultural  produce  and  malt ;  imports,  coal, 
colonial  produce,  manufactured  goods,  etc.  Ship- 
building is  extensively  carried  on.  On  the  opposite 
side  of  the  river,  which  is  here  about  half  a  mile  broad, 
it  East  Cowes,  where  is  the  custom-house  of  the  port, 
and  near  which  is  Osborne  House,  the  marine  reai- 
I'snca  of  her  Majesty.     Pop.  (1851),  4,786.— E.  H. 

Cowhage,  or  Cowitoh  (Hind.  Kheach),  the 
fruit  or  bean  of  a  perennial  climbing  plant  (Diitichot 
frurlms,  Lin.)  It  is  a  native  of  India,  as  well  as  of 
several  other  Eastern  countries,  and  of  America.  The 
jwd  i»  about  4  or  5  inches  long,  a  little  curved,  and 
contains  from  S  to  5  oval  and  Hattish  seeds  ;  the  out- 
side is  thickly  covered  with  short,  bristly,  brown 
hairs,  which,  if  incautiously  touched,  stick  to  the 
sliin,  and  occasion  intolerable  itching. — ^Ainslie's 
Materia  Indica, 

Cowries  (Ger.  Kauris ;  Du.  Kauris ;  Fr.  Coris, 
Caitris,  Hoiifje^ ;  It.  Cori,  Porccllane  ;  Sp.  liucios  Zim- 
toj)are  small  shells  brought  from  the  Maldives,  which 
pass  current  ns  coin  in  smaller  payments  in  Hindostan, 
iind  throughout  extensive  districts,  in  Africa.  They 
nsed  to  l>c  imported  into  Englnnd  previously  to  the  abo- 
lition of  the  slave  trade,  in  which  they  were  subse- 
quently employed.  They  are  an  article  of  trade  at 
Dombay.  The  best  are  small,  clean,  and  white,  hav- 
ing a  licautiful  gloss  ;  those  that  are  yellow,  large,  and 
withdut  lustro,  should  be  rejected.  The  freight  is  cal- 
culated at  20  cwt.  to  the  ton. — SIu-nunN's  Orient.  Com. 

Cozening,  tricking,  defrniiding.  In  law  it  denotes 
iin  ofl'enso  where  any  thing  is  done  deceitfully,  either 
with  regard  to  contracts  or  otherwise,  nnd  which  can 
not  properly  be  defined  by  any  s|)eeial  name.  In  the 
civil  law  it  is  called  steltiimattLi. 

CranberrleB,  or  Red  WTiortleberries,  the 

fruit  (if  a  moss  plant,  tlio  I'acriniiim  nrycocrus  of  Lin- 
nicu.i.  The  berries  are  gloliular,  about  the  size  of 
currants ;  are  found  in  mossy  l)Ogs.  Cranlwrries 
have  a  jieculiar  flavor,  and  a  sharp,  acid,  agreeable 
taste ;  tliey  arc  easily  preser\cd,  and  are  extensively 
Used  in  making  tarts.  They  are  very  abundant  in 
North  America,  and  in  the  nortborn  parts  of  liussia  ; 
the  latter  being  of  a  superior  <jiiality.  It  is  said  that 
sonic  very  fine  ones  have  ri'contly  lieon  brought  from 
New  .South  Wales.  Consi<lnrable  quantities  are  pro- 
duced in  Now  England  on  the  marshy  lands  near  the 
coast. 

Crank,  in  sea  language,  is  applied  to  a  vessel 
when,  from  too  much  top  weight,  or  the  want  of  suf- 
ficient ballast,  or  cargo,  or  from  any  other  cause,  she 
can  not  hear  much  sail  without  danger  of  oversetting. 


It  also  denotes  an  iron  brace  for  supporting  the  lan- 
terns 0'.  'he  poop-quarters  of  the  ship. 

Crape  (Fr.  Cript ;  Ger.  Flohr,  Krauijhr ;  It.  E$- 
pumilla,  Soplillo ;  Rus.  Flior ;  Sp.  Cretpon),  a  light, 
transparent  stuff,  in  manner  of  gauze,  made  of  raw 
silk,  gummed  and  twisted  on  the  mill,  and  woven 
without  crossing.  When  dyed  bkck  it  is  much  worn 
by  ladies  as  a  mourning  dress.  Crapes  are  crisped 
{crepit)  or  smooth  ;  the  former  being  double,  are  used 
in  close  mourning,  the  latter  in  less  deep,  White 
crape  is  appropriate  to  young  unmarried  females,  and 
to  virgins  on  taking  the  vail  in  nnnnories.  The  silk 
destined  for  the  first  Is  spun  harder  than  for  the 
second ;  since  the  degree  of  twist,  particularly  for  the 
warp,  determines  the  degree  of  crisping  which  it  as- 
sumes after  being  taken  from  the  loom.  It  is  for  this 
purpose  steeped  in  clear  water,  and  rubbed  with  pre- 
pared wax.  Crapes  are  all  woven  and  dyed  with  the 
silk  in  the  raw  state.  They  are  finished  with  a  stif- 
fening of  gum-water.  Crape  is  a  Bolognese  invention, 
but  has  been  long  manufactured  with  superior  excel- 
lence at  Lyons,  in  France,  and  Norwich,  in  England. 
There  is  now  a  magnificent  fabric  of  it  at  Yarmouth, 
by  po'  er-loom  machinery.  There  is  another  kind  of 
stuff,  called  crepon,  made  either  of  fine  wool,  or  of 
wool  nnd  silk,  of  which  the  warp  is  twisted  much 
harder  than  the  weft.  The  cripont  of  Naples  consist 
altogether  of  silk. 

Crayons.  Colored  cylinders  used  for  drawing 
upon  pa|)er  ;  they  are  usually  made  of  a  fine  pipe-clay, 
colored  with  metallic  pigments  or  carmine.  Crayons 
containing  plumbago  are  styled  solid  lead  pencils. 

Cream.  (Fr.  Crime').  A  semi-fluid  yellowish 
substance  which  collects  on  the  surface  of  milk,  and 
which  is  made  into  butter  by  the  process  of  churning. 
When  the  milk  of  any  animal  is  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  time,  it  spontaneously  undergoes  certain  changes 
— this  substance  rises  to  the  surface  and  forms  a  thin 
stratum,  which  is  called  cream,  and  which  consists 
chiefly  of  oily  particles  ;  while  the  milk  below,  which 
of  course  is  thinner  than  it  was  before  the  cream  sep- 
arated from  it,  is  of  a  pale  bluish  color,  and  consists 
of  curd,  coagulum,  or  the  matter  of  which  cheese  is 
made.  When  cream  is  kept  for  some  days  it  gradually 
becomes  thicker,  and  partially  coagulated ;  and  if  put 
into  a  linen  bag  and  suspended  from  the  ceiling  of  a  cool 
room,  it  will  acquire  the  consistence  of  cheese ;  and 
this  is  one  among  other  modes  of  making  cream  cheeses. 
When  cream  is  shaken  liy  churning,  it  is  resolved  into 
its  component  parts,  and  hence  we  have  butter  and 
buttermilk.  In  order  to  make  butter  it  is  not  always 
necessar}'  that  thq  cream  should  be  separated  from  the 
milk ;  but  whether  separated  or  not,  the  process  is 
facilitated  by  allowing  the  liquid  to  stand  for  some 
time,  during  which  a  part  of  the  sngar  contained  in 
the  serum  is  change(i  into  an  acid,  which  shortens  the 
process  of  churning  l)y  facilitating  the  separation  of 
the  butter  from  the  milk.  When  either  cream  or 
milk  is  churned  without  having  previously  become 
sour,  the  process  is  much  more  tedious ;  and  some- 
times, from  causes  not  easily  accounted  for  by  the 
dairy-nnid,  it  is  unsuccessful,  and  the  milk  is  said  to 
be  bewitched.  The  true  cause,  however,  is  the  want 
of  acidity ;  because  it  has  been  found  that  the  addi- 
ticm  of  a  small  portion  of  vinegar  will  dissolve  the 
cliann,  and  cause  the  almost  immcdinte  appearance 
of  butter.  Cream,  when  separated  from  milk  and 
kept  till  it  has  become  acid,  is  frequently  mixed  with 
milk  newly  drawn  from  the  cow  ;  and  this  eaten  witli 
sugar  is  one  of  the  most  delicious  preparations  of  the 
dairj-.  Costorphin  cream,  so  called  from  a  village  of 
that  name  in  the  ncighliorlinoil  of  Edinburg,  is  made 
by  putting  the  millc  of  three  or  four  days  together 
with  the  cream  into  a  vessel,  an<l  allowing  it  to  re- 
main there  till  it  has  become  sour  and  coagulated. 
The  whey  is  then  drawn  off  and  fresh  cream  added  j 
and  when  it  is  brought  to  table  it  is  eaten  with  sugar, 
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and  111  tbe  gtnwberry  Beamn,  with  that  fruit.  Dev- 
onshire cream  is  simply  aonr  card,  or  «onr  cream  eat- 
en with  fresh  miik,  or  fresh  cream,  with  or  without 
the  addition  of  sugar.  Devonshire  scnided  or  clonted 
cream  is  millc  and  cream  heated  to  the  (wiling  point, 
and  auiTered  to  cool,  when  the  cream  will  be  fbund  to 
have  separated  (Wim  the  milh,  and  when  skinmied  off 
may  either  he  made  into  bnttor  or  eaten  with  f^sh 
cream  and  sngar.  Common  clotted  cream  is  dimply 
millc  and  cream  in  a  coagulated  state,  and  sour. 
When  the  clotted  cream  is  broken  andstined,  and  the 
whey  drawn  off,  the  mass  may  Im  turned  into  cheese 
by  aitiflcial  pressure,  by  which  the  whey  is  separated 
instantaneouily ;  or  by  suspending  it  in  a  porous  bag, 
in  a  cool,  aiiy  sitnation,  when  it  will  be  separated  by 
degrees.  See  Butter,  CmsBSE..— Bbakdb's  Em. 
of  A  rt.    See  B  rrTB  r  Diary. 

Credentials,  Zietten  at  The  instrument,  in 
the  form  of  a  letter,  ftrom  one  government  to  anotlier, 
which  constitutes  the  evidence  of  the  title  of  a  min- 
ister at  a  foreign  court  to  the  power  which  he  exer- 
cises. There  are  two  sorts  of  credentials :  the  one 
sealed,  drawn  np  and  countersigned  by  the  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  ;  the  other  open,  signed  only  by  the 
government.  Unless  the  minister  be  mentioned  ex- 
pressly in  his  credentials  as  an  embassador,  he  has 
only  a  right  to  the  olnervances  due  to  foreign  minis- 
ters of  inferior  rank. 

Credit,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  generally  treat 
of  it,  is  the  trust  which  is  given  to  a  person  when  he 
ol>tains  a  loan  v.f  money,  or  purchases  any  article,  the 
piyment  of  which  is  to  be  made  at  an  after  period. 
Every  sum  of  credit,  therefore,  must  be  founded  on 
a  transfer  of  a  corresponding  sum  of  capital ;  and  Che 
whole  amount  of  credit  existing  at  any  time  can 
never  exceed  that  of  the  lent  capital.  Credit  is,  in 
reference  to  the  person  who  gives  it,  the  power  of 
lending,  and  Mm  who  receives  it,  the  power  of 
borrowing.  '1'  basis  of  credit  is  confldcnco,  and 
this  ix4  found  to  exist  extensively  only  where  good 
faith  and  punctuality  hare  been  allowed  to  grow  into 
hnliit,  and  where  laws  afford  to  creditors  the  easy  and 
certain  means  of  recovering  their  debts. 

In  yonnj^'  countries,  Iwfore  dealings  have  )>ecome 
multiplied,  we  find  people  inattentive  to  their  money 
engagemCiits,  when  there  is  no  want  of  property  with 
the  deiitor,  and  even  when  the  payment  of  the  debt 
has  lieen  fixed  by  docume'  to  a  positive  term.  Uat 
as  transactions  increase,  and  population  presses  more 
closely  together,  a  knowledge  of  the  circumsttmces 
of  individuals  is  rendered  difficult,  and  a  necessity 
for  punctuality  arises,  to  prevent  donbts  being  enter- 
tained of  the  ability  to  pay.  And  this  appreliensiun 
of  discredit  entertained  by  the  debtor,  and  of  its  con- 
sequences to  his  future  transactions,  has  more  effect 
to  establish  and  maintain  good  faith  and  exactness 
than  the  operation  of  the  laws  is  aide  to  produce. 
When  capital  is  abundant,  relatively  to  the  means  of 
employing  it,  the  competition  of  capitalists  produces 
a  facility  of  obtaining  credit;  and  parties  Itecome 
enabled  to  Imrrow  and  purc^hase  U|)on  credit  who  could 
nut  do  so  before.  Credit  is  then  said  to  Ite  high,  but 
it  is  the  value  of  the  capital  which,  from  the  over- 
stock, luts  l)ecome  low.  The  capitalist,  in  tliese  cir- 
cmniitances,  grows  less  scrupulous  aliout  his  security, 
that  he  may  bring  within  the  range  of  iiis  denlin,i;H  a 
greater  lH«ly  of  borrowers  or  purchasers,  and  thereby 
be  enabled  to  keep  up  his  price. 

When  the  supply  of  capital  continues  in  this  state 
for  any  length  of  time,  it  gives  rise  to  an  imprudence 
of  conduct  which  lays  the  foundation  of  much  after 
evil.  .Sales  and  loans  are  made  at  credits  fur  lieyond 
the  ordinary  periods ;  and  those  into  whose  hands  the 
extra  capital  liv  this  means  passes,  considering  it  as 
a  fund  witli  which  they  may  trade,  go  on  also  extend- 
ing their  dealings  and  credits,  nntil  the  whole  system 
ii  put  upon  the  stretch.     In  this  situation  any  inter- 


mption  to  the  sala  of  eommoditlea  occaalons  instant 
conAisIcn  and  distress.  The  confidence  which  had 
prevailed  gives  place  to  r.iarm  and  distrust,  and  the 
sume  effect  Is  produced  fbr  the  time  by  the  rotard- 
ment  of  the  droulation  that  would  have  been  expe- 
rienced had  the  capital  itself  been  withdrawn. 

Uy  the  operation  of  credit,  not  only  is  the  circula- 
tion of  capital  facilitated,  and  its  employment  in- 
creased ;  but  by  its  means  alone  certain  descriptions 
of  capital  can  be  brought  into  action.  When  an  arti- 
cle Is  sold  upon  credit,  the  seller  places,  for  the  time, 
a  portion  of  his  capital  at  the  command  of  a  party 
who  may  havejto  capital  of  his  own.  This  person, 
nevertheless,  by  another  operation  of  credit,  is  ena- 
bled to  sell  upon  credit  also,  and  still  keep  his  engage- 
ment with  the  party  A-om  whom  he  bought.  This  he 
accomplishes  by  calling  in  the  assistance  of  the  money 
capitalist,  the  banker,  who  advances  to  him  the 
amount  of  the  sale  upon  his  and  his  pnrohaser's  joint 
security,  and  receives  in  consideration  a  rent  for  the 
sum  advanced.  By  this  process  facility  and  exten- 
sion are  given  to  cireulation,  beyond  what  could  take 
place  if  the  commodity  conld  be  exchanged  only  for 
immediate  value ;  while  an  opportunity  is,  at  the  same 
time,  afforded  of  employing  a  branch  of  capital  which 
would  otherwise  remain  inactive  and  without  use.  It 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  it  is  by  the 
operation  of  credit  that  a  rotum  is  got  ft-om  the  capi- 
tal of  persons  who  are  incapable  of  employing  it 
themselves,  and  which  can  be  put  into  a  state  of  ase- 
tal  activity  only  by  lending  it  to  others. 

In  Scotland,  after  the  disposition  to  commercial 
pursuits  Itegan  to  manifest  itself,  tbe  progress  was 
retarded,  by  the  total  want  of  commercial  capital  in 
t  s  country'.  To  get  the  better  of  this  difficulty,  and 
d.iiw  to  these  employments  any  little  capital  that 
otherwise  exists,  it  became  the  practice,  wlien  a 
commeroial  undertaking  was  to  lie  entered  upon,  to 
associate  in  the  adventure  some  persons  of  known 
sulistance,  and  upon  the  joint  credit  of  the  purfies 
forming  the  company,  to  borrow  the  capital  necessar}' 
for  canj-ing  it  on.  The  credit  which  was  thus  estab- 
lished is  called  company  credit,  and  is  effectual  to  its 
proposed  end  of  borrowing  or  purchasing  with  advan- 
tage, according  to  the  supposed  responsibility  of  the 
parties  of  whom  the  company  is  composed.  Up  to 
the  year  1793  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  manu- 
facturing and  mercantile  concerns  of  Scotland  were 
curried  on  cpon  this  plan ;  and  to  give  strength  to 
their  credit,  and  encourage  those  who  had  money  to 
lend  to  place  it  with  them,  a  rule  was  established,  ui.d 
confirmed  by  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  that,  in 
case  of  bankruptcy,  a  creditor  of  a  company  slmulil 
be  entitled  to  claim  upon  each  of  the  partners'  sepa- 
rate estates,  in  com))Cti'  'on  with  the  party's  individual 
creditors,  for  the  lialance  of  his  debt  unpaid  from  the 
company's  eft'ects. 

When  a  party  purchasing  or  l)orrowing  capital 
gives  a  written  obligation  for  the  amount,  payable  tu 
the  order  of  his  creiUtor  at  a  certain  fixed  period,  he 
embodies  a  sum  of  credit  capable  of  Iwing  excliangcil 
again  fur  capital ;  and  the  transference  of  these  docu- 
ments to  new  parties,  who  replace  to  the  former  cred- 
itor the  capital  he  had  lent  upon  them,  is  what  is 
called  a  circulu.ion  of  crodit.  Indeed,  without  the 
use  of  bills,  or  of  some  instrument  of  similar  powers, 
credit  must  have  l)een  confined  to  u  single  o(M'ration 
lietween  first  contracting  parties,  an<l  tbe  cinuliition 
of  capital  limited  to  what  could  have  l)een  effected  m 
this  way.  But  a  transferable  document  of  the  sum 
to  be  received  becomes  itself  a  negotiable  or  marketa- 
Idc  article ;  and  the  collective  credit  of  the  parties 
tlirongh  whose  hands  it  may  successively  pass  con- 
tinuing to  he  engrafted  upon  it,  a  new  facility  is 
gained  to  circulation  l>y  everj'  movement  wliieh  it 
makes.  The  whole  of  tho  credit  embodied  by  bills, 
however,  is  not  brought  into  circulation  |  a  part  only 
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of  tba  iflllen  or  lendtn  leqairing  to  ii«Te  tkeir  oapi- 
tiil  replaced  to  them  by  anticipstUin.  But  it  U  ac- 
cording to  the  expected  facility  with  which  payment 
may  be  thiu  anticipated,  that  credit  i»  at  first  freely 
and  readily  given ;  and  whenever  any  thing  occur*  to 
impede  the  circulation  of  credit,  there  is  an  immediate 
dispoxition  in  the  merchant  to  withhold  or  limit  it. 

l<:very  transfer  of  capital  made  npon  a  buyer  or 
borrower's  own  obligation  of  payment  creates  a  new 
sum  of  transferable  credit ;  and  this  is  the  ccse,  al- 
though it  should  be  the  same  capital  that  is  again 
and  again  transferred.  But  a  tale  of  goods,  or  an 
advance  of  money  upon  the  obligation  of  a  third 
party,  indorsed  to  the  seller  or  lender,  forms  no  addi- 
tion to  the  sum  of  circulating  credit,  the  transaction 
being  the  circulation,  not  the  creation,  of  a  sum  of 
credit.  Neither  does  a  succession  of  purchases  or 
borrowings,  effected  by  means  of  the  same  document 
indorsed  from  the  one  party  to  the  other,  add  to  the 
Bom  of  credit  in  circulation.  For  although  each  of 
these  transactions  is  the  ground  of  a  Mparate  obliga- 
tion between  the  parties  contracting,  there  is  with 
the  whole  but  one  absolute  creditor,  the  holder  of  the 
bill,  and  one  absolute  debtor,  the  acceptor  of  the  bill, 
the  others  being  merely  contingent  debtors  to  the 
one,  and  contingent  creditors  of  the  other. 

(Circulated  credit  is  to  Iw  classed  into  ttiat  circulated 
by  loan,  and  that  which  is  circulated  l)y  means  of  sale. 
The  first  is  the  circulation  of  the  credit  founded  upon 
the  obligation  of  Individuals  or  private  companies, 
and  called  private  credit ;  the  second,  of  that  founded 
upon  the  obligations  of  the  state,  or  the  transfers  of 
the  stock  of  corporate  bodies,  and  called  public  credit. 
The  documents  of  these  two  descriptions  of  credit 
possess  different  and  distinct  qualities,  and  are  differ- 
ently negotiable.  It  may  be  proper,  therefore,  to 
examine  how  they  are  employed  as  means  of  borrow- 
ing or  purchasing,  what  are  their  separate  jrawers, 
and  what  is  the  probable  extent  of  the  circulation  of 
each.  We  shall  begin  with  those  belonging  to  pri- 
vate credit,  which  are  as  follows : 

First,  Obligations  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
and  which,  being  passed  without  recourse,  are  em- 
ployed as  money.  Secondly,  Transferable  obligaticua 
payable  at  an  after  date,  as  notes  of  hand  and  bills  of 
exchange,  which,  being  negotiated  with  recourse 
upon  the  preceding  obligants,  ore  taken  as  guarantied 
pledges  of  a  sum  to  be  received  when  they  become  due. 

The  circulation  of  obligations,  payable  to  the 
bearer  on  demand,  or  notes  employed  as  money,  i.s 
the  circulation  of  a  credit  borrowed  b3-  the  issuer  of 
the  noto  from  the  public ;  the  holder  of  the  note  at 
the  time  is  the  creditor ;  and  the  property  he  gave  in 
excli.iiige  for  it  is  a  loan  from  him  to  the  banker.  As 
it  Is  In  the  power  of  the  party  giving  this  credit  at 
any  time  to  put  an  end  to  it  by  culling  for  his  money, 
these  notes  circulate  upon  the  credit  of  the  issuer 
alone.  Xo  assurance  of  payment  is  required  from 
the  person  from  whom  they  are  received,  as  Is  the 
case  with  bills ;  the  payment  of  which  being  nt  a  fu- 
ture date,  it  is  thought  necessary  to  reserve  recourse 
against  the  parties  through  whose  hands  they  have 
jwssed.  The  circulation  of  notes  payable  on  demand 
is  tlierefore  a  circulation  of  what  miiy  be  termed  sin- 
gle credit,  and  bills  a  circulation  of  collective  credit. 

When  bank-notes  are  issued  by  a  banker  In  dis- 
cuunt  of  a  bill.  It  may  be  supposed  that  a  twofold 
credit  Is  put  into  circulation :  a  credit  to  the  party  to 
whom  iho  bill  has  been  discounted,  and  a  counter 
credit  from  him  to  the  issuer  of  the  notes.  But  lu 
ihis  stage  of  the  transaction,  no  circulation  of  credit 
has  taken  place.  Credit  Is  circulated  only  when  ex- 
changed for  capital,  and  In  this  case  it  has  been  but 
tlie  exchange  of  one  credit  for  another.  The  banker, 
indeed,  in  giving  his  notes  payable  on  demand  in  ex- 
change for  a  bin  payable  at  a  future  date,  gives  what 
Is  of  a  quality  different  from  that  which  he  rr  reives ; 


for  what  ha  gives  ia  immediately  exchangeable  for 
capital,  and  to  the  person  receiving  It  ia  the  same  aa 
capital. 

But  still  it  is  only  credit  he  has  parted  with,  which 
will  not  be  in  a  state  of  circulation  until  it  comes  to 
be  exchanged  for  capital.  In  an  far  as  relates  to 
circulation,  the  transaction  is  the  lame  with  that  of  a 
person  lending  his  credit  to  another,  by  accepting  a 
bill  to  him  without  value.  A  sum  of  credit  is  there- 
by created,  but  is  not  circulated  until  the  bill  comes 
to  be  exchanged  for  value.  The  credit  that  is  in  cir- 
culation from  the  exchange  of  bank-notos  for  a  biU, 
is  a  credit  from  the  party  who  at  the  time  has  given 
capital  or  value  for  the  notes.  When  the  banker 
"  cashes"  them,  be  becomes  the  creditor,  but  while 
they  remain  in  circulation  the  public  is  the  creditor. 

The  amount  of  credit  from  the  circulation  of  cash 
notes  never  can  be  pushed  beyond  what  would  have 
been  the  value  of  the  specie  that  would  have  been  in 
circulation  had  the  currency  been  of  the  precious  met- 
als, which  the  notes  only  f  re  to  represent.  Should 
the  notes  cease  to  be  convertible  into  specie,  their 
amount,  indeed,  may  be  augmented  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  issuer ;  but  their  value,  and  the  credit  in  circu- 
lation from  them,  will  still  be  regulated  by  this  limit. 
The  increased  sum  will  represent  the  value  which  the 
snuiller  di:!  before,  and  each  noto  will  be  reduced 
in  its  value,  in  the  proportion  of  the  increase  that 
may  have  taken  place  of  the  whole.  This  descrip-' 
tlon  of  circulating  credit  Is  of  a  quality  different  from 
the  others,  From  supplying  the  place  of  capital,  in 
its  character  of  currency,  it  is  lent  out  as  capital ; 
but  loans  from  this  fund  are  precarious,  its  amount 
depending  upon  the  state  of  public  confidence,  and 
being  liable  to  be  diminished  by  every  coll  upon  the 
banks  to  replace  the  notes  with  specie. 

Circulating  notes,  not  convertible  into  specie,  i^jued 
under  the  authority  of  the  state,  have  been  called  a 
fabric  of  unreal  credit.  But  this  currency,  however 
unsuitable  to  its  proper  ends,  affords  a  circulation  of 
real  credit.  It  Is  indeed  exiiosed  to  constant  fluctua- 
tion of  value,  according  ^o  the  amount  of  it  in  the 
circle ;  and  the  party  taking  it  is  obliged,  for  his  own 
safety,  to  include  in  the  price  of  what  he  gives  for  it, 
suificient  to  cover  the  difference  between  It  and  specie, 
and  the  risk  of  further  depreciation  while  it  may  re- 
main in  his  hands.  Still,  however,  an  amount  of 
credit,  to  the  value  of  what  has  been  given  for  the 
notes,  in  the  first  instimce,  Is  put  into  circulation, 
und  an  amount  continued  in  circulation,  to  the  value 
always  of  what  they  are  exchangeable  for  at  the 
time ;  the  holders  of  them  always  remaining  credit- 
ors of  the  Issuer,  to  the  extent  of  the  whole  sum 
which  the  notes  profess  to  paj-.  A  currencj-  of  this 
description,  however,  is  inapplicable  as  a  measure  of 
value,  und  thercforo  unfit  to  be  employed  as  a  circu- 
lating medium.  And  us  to  the  other  object,  intended 
by  its  issuers  to  supply  un  amount  of  funds  to  the 
stuto ;  the  depreciation  with  which  it  must  be  Issued 
at  first,  und  the  loss  to  be  sustuliied  from  taking  it 
back  again  at  par,  render  It  un  expensive  means  of 
borrowing. 

With  regard  to  obligations  payable  at  a  future 
dute,  which  constitutes  the  second  brunch  of  privuto 
credit,  and  which  wo  ore  next  to  c;onsldtr,  tho  credit 
founded  on  them  Is  circulated,  either  in  the  transfers 
of  the  ordinary  capital  In  sales,  us  when  the  credit  of 
indorsed  bills  is  employed  to  purchase  good.s,  or  In  tho 
transfers  of  the  bunking  cujiital  in  loan.i,  us  when  tho 
credit  of  indorsed  bills  ia  employed  to  borrow  money ; 
the  transfer  under  tho  latter,  when  the  bill  Is  ex- 
changi  J  for  money,  being  often  ii  further  circulation 
of  u  credit  previously  circulated  under  the  former, 
when  the  bill  was  exchanged  for  goods. 

A  fictitious  bill,  that  Is,  an  acceptance  given  with- 
out value,  vests  in  tho  person  in  whose  fuvor  it  is 
drawn  a  sum  of  transferable  credit  not  less  than 
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would  hare  been  the  case  if  it  had  been  the  document 
of  a  sale,  or  loan  of  property.  Mr.  Thornton,  In  hia 
treatise  on  Paper  Credit,  established  the  doctrine,  till 
then  disputed,  that  the  credit  of  a  bill  does  not  rest 
upon  the  nature  of  the  transaction  in  vhich  it  has 
originated,  but  upon  the  conceived  ability  of  the  obli- 
gants  to  discharge  the  debt.  The  helun  able  to  em- 
body in  bills  every  sum  of  credit,  has  furnished  the 
means  of  employing,  with  incalculable  advantage  to 
commerce,  a  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  countr}-, 
which  otherwise,  it  is  probable,  would  have  remained 
inactive.  The  security  they  afford  for  the  repayment, 
at  a  stipulated  period,  of  the  sums  lent  upon  them, 
furnishes  the  means  of  an  interim  employment  of 
money  held  for  after  occasions,  -which  the  party  would 
not  otherwise  venture  to  lend  out;  of  money  Tihich 
formerly  lay  idle  in  the  hands  of  parties  unacquainted 
witli  nn}'  safe  means  of  usin^T  it ;  end  of  the  money 
which  traders  are  daily  receiving  in  the  course  of 
their  business,  but  which  they  do  not  immediately 
require.  These  different  sums  collected  in  the  hands 
of  a  banlier,  form  what  is  called  the  (ranking  capital 
of  the  country;  and  which,  lent  out  upon  such  secur- 
ities, produces  not  only  a  profit  to  him,  but  interest 
to  the  parties  who  have  placed  them  at  his  disposal. 
The  importance  of  this  intermediary  fund  in  the 
transactions  of  the  countiy  is  such,  that  when,  from 
distrust,  at  any  time,  these  deposits  are  withheld  or 
withdrawn  from  the  bankers,  the  mercantile  Iwdy  is 
convulsed  throughout. 

M'e  now  come  to  the  second  division  of  credit,  that 
circulated  liy  sale ;  the  documents  of  the  first  branch 
of  which  are,  the  negotiable  ot>ligations  of  govern- 
ment, as  exciiequer  bills,  navy  bills,  etc.,  and  the 
whole  of  the  public  funds,  constituting  what  is  termed 
the  credit  of  state.  AVhen  capital  is  to  l>e  competed 
for,  this  credit  has  an  advantage  in  the  market  over 
the  former.  Its  price  rises  according  to  the  demand ; 
and  l>y  that  means  it  is  enabled  to  secure  whatever 
share  it  may  require  of  tlie  supply.  This  is  not  the 
case  with  the  credit  circulated  by  transfers  of  capital 
upon  loan,  the  price  or  stipulated  rent  of  which  can 
not,  whatever  may  l)e  the  demand,  rise  be^-ond  a  pre- 
scribed limit.  It  has  the  effect,  in  these  circum- 
stances, to  force  the  capital  applicable  to  thi!«  part  of 
the  circulation  to  seek  the  employment  of  the  other ; 
so  that  the  inconvenience  produced  by  an  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  from  a  dMninution  of  the  general 
capital,  fulls  entirely  upon  the  circulation  of  l)ill 
credit,  the  supply  for  the  circulation  of  the  credit 
transferable  l)y  sale  l)eing  kept  full,  at  the  expense 
of  that  applicable  to  the  circulation  of  credit  transfer- 
able l)y  loan. 

The  transferable  shares  of  puldic  stock  companies, 
from  l)eing  occasionally  a  means  of  temporary  invest- 
ment of  capital,  have  by  some  l)een  considered  as 
forming  a  part  of  the  circulating  credit  of  the  coun- 
try'. I)ut  this  is  not  the  cose.  The  stocks  of  these 
companii'9  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  circulating  cap- 
itnl ;  and  of  consequence,  the  transfers  of  their  shares 
arc  not  oi»r;iti<ms  of  credit,  but  exchanges  of  capital 
between  the  buying  and  selling  parties.  The  trans- 
fers of  the  premiums,  however,  paid  in  tho  purchase 
of  this  descriptiim  of  stocl:,  wliicli,  although  no  part 
of  the  ca|iitiil,  form  un  inimediati  p.irt  of  tho  price, 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  a  circulation  of  credit,  to 
l)e  added  to  tlie  amount  of  tho  circulating  credit  of 
the  country.  Tlie  mode  of  circulating  tliis  credit 
Iwing  the  sa.ne  with  thot  of  the  pulilic  funds,  and  Its 
marliet  value  rising  or  falling  with  the  general  abnnd- 
once  or  scarcity  of  capital,  its  circulation,  wlien  j 
capital  is  scarce,  immediately  interferes  with  the  cir- 
culation of  credit  by  simple  iHirrowing. — E.  U,  See 
also  "  Hmoi'rii  on  Ciirrcnri/,  Boston,  1850.  llankrrM' 
Magazine,  N.  Y.,  18o5-]85G.  See  1Iu;»t's  Mer.  Mag. 
(C.  F.  Adams),  ii.  p.  185.  nemocratic  Rev.,  ii.  p.  167  ; 
lli.  p.  195;  V.  p.  147.     ICtiri/clopeJia  Amer. 


Credit  Mobiller.    The  CrMit  Mobilier  Bank, 
according  to  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  is  a  Joint- 
stock  company,  organized  at  Paris,  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  works  of  puldic  improvement  by  consolidat- 
ing the  securities  of  various  enterprises  into  one  com- 
mon fund.     Its  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  60,000,000 
francs,  divided  into  shares  of  600  francs  each,  payal)le 
to  bearer.     It  is  authorized  to  subscrilM  for  or  ac- 
quire public  funds,  the  shares  or  Ixinds  of  any  joint- 
stock  company,  and  more  particularly  of  railways, 
canals,  mining,  and  other  public  works,  now  existing, 
or  hereafter  to  exist ;  also  to  bid  for  any  loan,  or  for 
the  stock  of  any  kind  of  public  works,  aad  to  dis- 
pose of  and  realize  the  same.     It  is  also  authorized 
to  issue  its  own  ixmds  for  an  amount  equal  to  its  sub- 
scriptions and  purchases  ;  such  l)onds  may  be  issued 
to  the  extent  of  ten  times  its  capital  (that  is,  600,000,- 
000),  but  they  shall  not  have  less  than  forty-five  days 
to  run.     This  privilege  has  not  yet  been  availed  of, 
the  Govemmert  having  requested  them  to  postpone 
the  proposed  issue  of  240,000  lionds  (120,000,000  francs) 
in  1855,  in  order  not  to  interfere  with  the  forthcoming 
State  loans,  as  well  as  to  guard  against  increased  em- 
barraas.^^ent  in  the  monuy  market.     The  aggre|i;ato 
amount  of  money  received  in  account  current,  and  of 
bonds  issued  having  less  than  a  year  to  run,  can  not 
exceed  twice  the  amount  of  capital  paid  in  (that  is, 
not  over  120,000,000  francs).     The  company  has  au- 
thority  to  sell  or  hypothecate  its  securities,  and  to 
exchange  the  same  for  others.     It  '^an  loan  on  public 
funds,  shares  and  ixinds,  and  open  credit  in  account 
current  on  the  various  securities  ;  it  can  take  charge 
of  all  collections  for  account  of  joint-stock  companies, 
pay  their  coupons  and  dividends,  and  make  other  dis- 
bursements for  them.     It  it,  however,  erpressly  un- 
derttood  (so  runs  the  statute)  that  it  shall  not  tell 
"  ihort"  or  buy  on  time,     {fl  est  ciyretthnent  entendu 
qiie  la  tociiti  ne  ftra  jamait  de  rentes  a  dkouvert,  ni 
d" achats  a  prime.) 

The  company,  which  was  created  in  November, 
1852,  has,  thus  far,  Issued  but  three  verj-  condensed 
and  incomplete  reports,  and  extensive  a.''  nre  its  npcr- 
ations  thus  fa?,  it  states  that  from  its  inability  to  issue 
bonds  at  present,  it  has  not  yet  been  aide  to  show  the 
world  the  full  merits  of  its  working.  The  reports  re- 
fer to  tlio  operations  of  the  calendar  years  of  I8,'),1, 
1854,  and  1855,  and  bear  date  April,  1854,  1855,  1856. 


In, 


Capital    paid 

Dec.  81 

Accounts  current. 
Total 


64,800,000 
60,800,000 


Ji!'Ai«»0,000 


60,000,000 
64,900,000 


124.900,000 


60,0(KI,I100 
103,16lM)0(l 


16.S,li>0,UU0 


Invested  (together  with  profits) ; 


Stocks  and  Uonds 
on  hand.  Doc.  81 

Less  Installnionts 
not  due 


Treasury,  City  of 
I'arls,  and  other 
notes 

ISallrnad  and  oth- 
er Bonds 

Stock  contracts... 
Total 

Total  purchases 
throuKn  the  year 

Total  sales  through 
tlicyear 


87,260,000 


20,700,000 
17,100,000 

2s,noo,ooo 


ias,o6o,ooo 


146,000,000 

iil.ooo.noo 


67,460,000 


29,100,000 

17,200,000 
21,000,000 


124,700,000 


164,000,000 
110,000,000 


132,000,000 

_81,000^000^ 
101,000^)00 


14,000,000 

82,S00,000 
87,Sfl0.flOO 


186,800,000 


828,000,000 
217,000,000 


The  particular  nature  of  the  purchases  and  sales  h 
not  made  public.  We  do  not  find  in  the  papers  before 
us  any  reference  to  the  dividenils  or  total  profits,  ex- 
cept for  the  year  1856.  Bnt  the  profits  or  investments 
and  stock  transactions  at  the  Bourse  alone,  amounted 
to  8,618,000  francs  in  1853,  and  to  0,207,000  francs  in 
1854  ;  and  the  profits  of  all  kinds  to  20,000,000  francs 
in  1856.  The  profits  on  the  "quick  terms"  nt  the 
Bourse  are  set  down  at  3,000,000  francs  in  1853,  and 
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il,40(',000  in  18M ;  there  Ih  no  mMM  ot  Moertoinlng 
thofie  of  186A,  the  report  being  allent  on  the  lubject. 
Full  particulars  are  wanting  aa  to  the  varioni  trani- 
aotions  of  the  company  relating  to  suliecriptioiia  to  the 
capital  stock  of  new  companies,  to  loana  to  companiea 
already  « itablished,  and  to  the  negotiations  in  which 
the  company,  withont  engaging  its  fund,  acts  simply 
as  sponsor  and  intermediar}-.  But  the  following  com- 
prise the  chief  transactions  which  have  contributed  to 
give  Mdt  to  this  active  corporation  :  In  1868  it  con- 
flned  itself  to  previously  existing  corporations.  In 
1864  it  created  the  company  of  the  Grand  Hotel  du 
Louvre,  in  the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  with  a  capital  of 
24,000,000  ff mca ;  the  Maritime  Company  (of  clip- 
pers;,  with  B0,000,000  francs  capita! ;  and  the  Aus- 
trian Railway  Company,  with  a  capital  of  900,000,- 
000  francs,  the  shares  of  which  vyere  issued  in  the 
beginning  of  18l5.  In  18S5  it  subscribed  for  a  large 
portion  of  the  new  stock  of  the  Saint  Rambert  Kail- 
way,  the  Wesinm  Railroad  of  France  (^Onttt),  and  the 
Central  Railroad  of  Switzerland,  and  the  Elro  Canal 
Company — amounts  not  mentioned. 

In  1868  it  took  a  large  amonnt  of  the  CrMit  Fonder 
bonds,  and  B0,000,000  francs  of  the  Grand  Central 
Railroad  bonds,  and  0,000,000  francs  of  the  Vi6ille 
Moiitagne  (Zinc)  Company's  Irands.  In  the  same 
year  it  sold  out  all  the  CrMit  Fonoier  iwnds,  and  most 
of  the  Vidille  Montague ;  the  Grand  Central  bonds 
were,  most  of  them,  still  unsold  at  the  beginning 
of  1865.  In  1854  it  took  about  6,500,000  francs  of 
the  Eastern  Railroad  (Est)  bonds,  and  purchased  six- 
teen thousand  bonds  of  the  Dole  and  Salins  Kiilroad 
bonds ;  the  amount  of  these  bonds  is  not  mentioned, 
probably  600  francs  each.  In  1856  it  guarantied  the 
sales  of  18,000,000  francs  of  the  Western  Railroad 
stock  (Ouett),  and  of  100,000  l)ond8  of  tho  Southern 
railroads  (Midi),  representing  28,000,000  francs  ;  anc 
it  took  charge  of  the  loan  of  82,000,000  francs  for  th 
Austrian  Railway  Co.,  which  passed  rapidly  an< 
almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  German  capitalists. 

The  company  acted  as  sponsor  or  agent  in  186-1,  for 
the  re-formation  of  the  mines  of  the  I^ire,  and  for  the 
fusion  of  the  several  omnibus  companies  in  Paris  into 
one  joint  concern ;  and  in  1855  for  the  consolidation 
of  llie  various  Parisian  gas  companies.  It  has,  more- 
over, l)een  preparing  for  two  years  past  the  consolldn- 
tion  of  the  Eaitem  and  Southern  Salt  Works.  It  put 
In  a  bid  for  the  last  government  loan  of  780,000,000  in 
behalf  of  itself  and  its  correspondents,  for  no  less  a 
sum  than  625,000,000  ;  but  its  share  was  reduced 
when  the  bids  were  adjudicated  to  1,281,000  francs  of 
the  3  per  cent,  rentes.  At  the  close  of  last  year  it  cm- 
barked  in  grand  speculations,  which  remained  unset- 
tled at  the  date  of  the  last  l)alance-sheet,  hut  they 
appear  there  as  yielding  an  estimated  loss  of  500,000 
francs.  The  amounts  received  in  account  current  are 
mostly  from  large  companies,  and  can  only  be  wlth- 
draK-n,  according  to  express  stipulation,  to  be  ex- 
pended on  their  respective  works.  Individuals  are 
also  allowed  to  make  deposits,  the  company  agreeing 
to  take  charge  of  their  investment  and  stock  specula- 
tion. 

In  order  to  fully  appreciate  the  power  of  this  vast 
machine  as  u  speculative  agent,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  tliat  the  managers  r.nd  leading  depositors  are 
men  in  the  enjoj-mcnt  of  extraordinary  resources  of 
wealth  and  position,  and  that  in  their  speculative  op- 
erations at  tlio  Bourse,  they  and  the  company  all  act 
in  concert,  thus  acquiring  a  power  over  the  market 
which  nothing,  in  the  absence  of  extraordinary  cir- 
tamstances.  can  hope  to  resist.  This  power  is  made 
the  greater  from  the  largo  amount.-'  employed  i)y  the 
company  in  carrying  stocks  for  brokers  and  outside 
speculators,  in  thie  shape  of  stock  contracts,  or  as  the 
French  call  them,  rcpci-tt,  which  contracts  mostly  ma- 
ture on  the  same  day  in  each  month.  The  compaiur 
are  thus  enabled  to  depress  the  Bourse  when  they 
H  II 


wiah  to  buy,  by  refasing  to  make  new  contract!  whea 
■ettlentent-day  comes,  thereby  forcing  soles  on  a  tight 
money  market ;  and  to  promote  >  rise  when  they  wish 
to  sell,  by  granting  a  great  Increaae  of  facilities  to 
other  dealer*  in  stocks.— jV.  T.  Tiii%et.  See  BanierJ 
Magaiine,  N.  Y. :  July  1866,  July  1866. 

Creek  (Saxon  creent,  said  to  be  derived  tmm  the 
Latin  ertpidvi)  is  a  shot*  or  bonk  on  which  the  watar 
beats,  running  in  a  small  channel  frum  any  part  vt 
the  sea.  It  is  also  applied  to  anj-  part  of  a  large  riven 
which  is  resorted  to  as  a  harlwr  or  landing-place  b^ 
small  craft.  In  the  United  States,  the  term  creek  U 
used  as  synonymous  with  the  English  words  biook 
•ml  rivulet. 

Creole.  (In  Spanish  CricUo.)  A  name  given  to 
the  descendtnti  of  whites  bom  in  Mexico,  Souiih 
America,  ...J  the  West  Indies ;  in  whom  the  Euro- 
pean blood  ha*  been  unmixed  with  that  of  other  race*. 
The  various  jargons  spoken  in  the  West  India  island* 
by  slaves,  etc.,  are  called  Creole  dialect*. 

Creosote,  or  Xht  jleA-prettner,  from  Kpea(  and 
(Tufu,  is  the  most  important  of  the  five  new  chemical 
products  obtained  from  wood  tar  by  Dr.  Reiohenbach. 
The  other  four,  parajine,  eupiont,  picamar,  and  pitta- 
cal,  have  hitherto  been  applied  to  no  use  in  the  arts, 
and  may  be  regarded  at  present  as  mere  analytical 
curiosities.  Creosote  may  Ira  prepared  either  from 
tar  or  from  crude  pyroligneous  acid.  The  tar  mu*t 
he  distilled  till  it  acquires  the  consistence  of  pitch, 
and  at  the  utmost  till  it  begins  to  exhale  the  whita 
vapors  of  paraiBne.  The  liquor  which  passes  into  the 
receiver  divides  itself  into  three  strata,  a  watery  one 
in  the  middle,  placed  between  a  heavy  and  a  light 
oil.  The  lower  stratum  alone  is  adapted  to  the  prep- 
aration of  creosote.  Creosote  exists. in  the  tar  of 
beech-word,  to  the  amount  of  from  20  to  26  per  cent., 
and  in  crude  pyroligneous  acid,  to  tliat  of  l^-.  It 
ought  to  be  kept  in  well-stoppered  bottles,  because 
when  left  open  it  becomes  progressively  yellow, 
brown,  and  thick.  Creosote  has  considerable  power 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and  has  lieen  applied  to  the 
teeth  with  advantage  in  odontalgia,  as  well  as  to  the 
skin  in  recent  scalds.  But  its  medicinal  and  surgical 
virtues  have  been  much  exaggerated.  Its  flesh-pre- 
serving quality  is  rendered  of  little  use,  from  the  diffi- 
colty  of  removing  the  rank  flavor  which  it  imparts. 

Cresset,  a  great  light  set  on  a  beacon,  lighthouse, 
or  watch  tov^r.  It  also  signifies  a  lamp  or  torch  ;  a 
large  light  <  lantern  fixed  on  a  pole.  Mfnshen  de- 
rives the  word  from  the  Dutch  keerse,  kandela ;  but  it 
is  more  probably  from  the  French  croisset,  a  little 
cross — that  symbol  having  lieen  usually  placed  upon 
beacons. 

Crew,  the  company  of  sailors  belonging  to  any 
ship  or  vessel.  Ready  obedience  to  the  lawful  order* 
of  their  superiors,  ability  to  discharge  their  duties, 
anil  alacrity  in  their  performance,  at  all  times  and 
under  the  most  perilous  circumstances,  are  the  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  of  good  seamen. — See  Sea- 
.MEX.  See  Kent's  Com.  Manual  for  Consult.  Par- 
sons' Mercantile  Imw. 

Crimea,  a  peninsula  in  the  Black  Sea,  forming 
port  of  the  Russian  government  of  Taurida,  with  the 
mainland  of  which  it  is  connected  by  the  isthmus  of 
Perekop.  It  is  situate  between  44°  and  40°  N.  lat., 
and  32°  and  87°  E.  long.  It  is  of  an  irregular  square, 
or  rhomboid  form,  measuring  diagonally  alwut  100 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  123  from  north  to  south, 
and  contaiuing  an  area  of  about  8,000  square  miles. 
Its  south-eastern,  western,  and  north-wester^  coasts, 
are  washed  by  the  Black  Sea,  and  the  eas'„orn  bj-  a 
shallow  lagoon,  called  the  Sivaih,  or  Putrid  Sea, 
which  is  connected  with  the  Sea  of  Azoff  l>y  a  veri' 
narrow  strait,  and  separated  from  it  by  a  tongue  of 
land,  consisting  of  sand  and  broken  shells,  about  70 
miles  in  length,  and  1  to  1^  in  breadth.  The  east- 
em  piirt  of  the  Crimea  forms  a  minor  peninsula, 
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ftntcbing  Mftwud  to  tha  itnit  of  Kertsh  or  Caffk, 
or  Janilulch,  the  knclent  CimniMian  Bunphonu,  which 
forms  the  communlcttion  between  the  Black  8ea  and 
Un  8«a  of  Aioff,  but  it  l»  not  navigable  by  large  or 
deeply-laden  veujli.  The  moat  valuable  cor-imer- 
clal  production  ia  salt,  which,  as  already  mentioned, 
is  obtained  in  vary  large  quantities  from  tuzUu,  or 
■alt  lakes,  near  Perekop,  Koslov,  Kaffa,  and  Kertsh. 
It  is  a  government  monopoly,  and  yields  a  considera- 
ble revenue.  Tha  other  priD-rlple  articles  of  com- 
marea  and  exports  are  wine,  honey,  wax,  leather, 
Udas,  wool,  and  lambskins ;  of  the  last  of  which, 
oallad  Aumtiii,  great  quantities  are  exported  yearly 
to  Poland  and  other  neighboring  countries.  The 
aaly  mannfirf^ure  worth  notice  is  what  is  called  mo- 
rocco leather,  which  is  produced  of  good  quality. 
Tha  mountains  contain  masses  of  red  and  white  mar- 
bles, ftill  of  cracks  and  fissures,  which  make  them 
well  adapted  for  quarrying,  if  there  were  a  demand, 

Cxlioiuals.  By  tha  laws  of  tha  United  States, 
eonsalar  officers  are  required,  in  eases  of  the  intended 
shipment  of  paupurs,  or  pardoned  criminals,  to  the 
United  States,  to  give  timely  notice  of  the  fact,  l)oth 
to  the  Department  of  State  and  to  the  collector  of 
customs  of  the  port  to  which  the  vessel  having  them 
on  Iraard  may  be  bound ;  furnishing  the  names  of  the 
parties,  a  description  of  their  persons,  the  name  of  the 
vessel,  and  the  date  of  sailing,  in  order  that  proper 
kteps  may  lie  taken  for  the  enforcement  of  such  police 
ragolatioas  as  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  several 
States  upon  tlie  subject. — Manual  for  C'oiuuU. 

Crockery.  In  use,  and  made  mention  of  as  pro- 
duced I>y  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks,  so  early  as  1890 
B.C.  The  Romans  excelled  in  this  kind  of  ware, 
many  of  their  domestic  articles  being  of  earthen  man- 
ufacture. Crockery,  of  a  fine  kind,  in  various  house- 
hold utensils,  was  made  at  Faenza,  in  Italy,  about 
A.D.  1810  ;  and  is  still  called  fayence  in  French. 
Earthenware  vessels  were  in  use  among  the  most  an- 
cient nations.  Various  domestic  articles  were  made 
by  the  Romans,  715  b.  c.  The  art  was  revived  and 
improved  in  Italy,  a.u.  1810.  Wedgewood's  patent 
ware  was  first  made  in  1762.  His  pottery  in  Stafford- 
shire was  extended  to  a  variety  of  curious  composi- 
tions, subservient  not  only  to  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  life,  but  to  the  arts,  antiquity,  historj-,  etc.,  and 
thereby  rendered  a  very  important  branch  of  com- 
merce, both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Cronstadt,  or  Kronatadt,  a  strongly-fortified 
seaport  town  of  Russia,  and  the  great  naval  station  of 
the  Russian  fleet  in  the  northern  seas,  is  situated  on 
the  island  of  Kotline  (frequently  also  called  Cronstadt, 
from  the  town),  at  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  20 
miles  west  of  St.  Petersburg,  in  N.  lat.  59°  59'  26"  ; 
E.  long.  29°  46'  30".  The  populotion  in  1849  was 
26,120;  hut  it  varies  considerably  at  different  times 
of  the  year,  and  in  summer  generally  amounts  to 
about  50,000.  The  island  of  Kotline  ia  in  general  out- 
line an  acute  triangle,  7  miles  in  length  by  al)Out  1  in 
breadth,  with  its  base  toward  St,  Petersburg,  and  its 
apex  extending  obliquely  seaward.  The  eastern  or 
broad  end  is  occupied  by  the  town  of  Cronstadt ;  and 
1^  miles  from  the  western  point  of  the  island  is  the 
lighthouse  of  Tolboochin  or  Tolbeacon.  The  streets 
are  regular,  and  in  general  well  paved;  but  the 
houses,  with  the  exception  of  those  belonging  to  gov- 
ernment, are  chiefly  of  one  story.  The  town  was 
originally  built  of  wood,  and  wooden  sttuctures  are 
still  numerous ;  but  such  buildings  are  now  forbidden 
by  law,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are  now  hniAt 
of  brick,  and  plastered.  Cronstadt  is  divided  into 
two  parts— >the  Morskaia  chait,  sea  district,  and  the 
Koopachakaia  chait,  or  commercial  district — and  into 
four  sulxlivisioDS.  Of  the  two  canals  which  traverse 
the  town,  that  of  St.  Peter,  constructed  of  granite,  is 
2,160  feet  long,  by  about  80  yards  wide.  It  com- 
mences between  the  Merchant  'ind  Middle  Hart)or8, 


•nd  ia  In  the  form  of  a  cross,  of  «  hich  one  arm  com- 
municates with  a  dock,  where  ten  s'uips  of  tne  line  can 
be  repaired  at  once.  The  Catherine  canal,  l,tWO 
fathoms  in  length,  communicates  with  the  Merchant 
Harlx>r,  and  thus  enables  vessels  to  take  their  stores, 
munitions,  etc.,  directly  from  the  store-houses.  Be- 
tween the  two  canals  stood  the  old  Italian  pair  ce  of 
Priuce  Menschikoff,  the  site  of  which  is  now  occupied 
by  a  Urge  building  used  as  a  school  for  pilots,  and 
educating  aliove  'M)0  pupils.  On  the  nortliem  side  of 
the  island  the  passage  is  impracticable,  except  fur 
very  small  craft,  being  obstructed  by  rows  of  piles  und 
large  masses  of  stone,  extending  from  the  island  to 
Lisi  Koss,  on  the  mainland.  The  southern  channel  is 
the  only  practicable  passage  from  the  Gulf  of  Finland 
to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  is  strongly  defended  on  Iwth 
sides  by  forts  and  batteries.  The  principal  of  these 
are  Forts  Alexander,  Kisbank,  Peter,  Cronslott,  and 
that  of  Menschikoff,  already  mentioned.  The  Great 
Road  is  commanded  by  Forts  Alexander  and  Risl)ank, 
atraut  1,600  yards  apart.  The  former,  on  the  left  aide 
of  the  passage,  consists  of  a  front  with  4  tiers  of  em- 
brasures, and  two  flanks  of  3  tiers  each,  and  a  rear 
wall  mounted  with  guns  en  barbftte.  It  is  built  of 
blocks  of  granite  on  a  foundation  of  piles  in  18  fuet  of 
water,  and  commands  the  road  by  116  8  and  10-inch 
guns,  all  in  casemates.  Fort  Risbank,  which  was 
not  finished  last  year  (1853),  on  the  opposite  side,  is 
also  of  granite,  resting  on  a  foundation  of  piles,  in  16 
feet  of  water,  and  is  armed  with  tiers  of  guns  of  the 
heaviest  calibre.  Further  eastward,  on  the  loft,  is 
Fort  Peter,  or  Citadel  Fort,  with  3  towers  or  bas- 
tions joined  by  2  curtains ;  the  first  commanding 
the  approach  to  the  rear  of  Fort  Alexander,  wliile 
the  second  and  third  sweep  the  main  cliannel. 
These  bastions  have  28  guns  in  casemates,  and 
28  guns  above  en  barbette :  the  curtains  have  no 
casemates,  but  mount  20  guns  en  barbette.  To  the 
right  of  the  Little  Rood  is  Cronslott,  an  irregular 
pentagon,  originally  built  by  Peter  the  Great.  It 
presents  to  the  sea  a  low  line  of  timber  casemates, 
forming  a  battery  of  40  gu'is  placed  a  Jleur  d'eau, 
and  disposed  in  the  half  of  each  of  two  bastions  with  a 
connecting  curtain.  All  this  work,  however,  iias 
l>een  destroyed,  and  last  year  (1853)  the  piles  hnd 
been  driven  on  which  a  granite  fort  was  to  be  l)uilt, 
which  by  this  time  (Octol)er,  1854)  is  probably  com- 
plete. The  mole  forming  the  western  flank  of  the 
Merchant  Harbor  mounts  70  guns,  besides  12  mortars ; 
and  the  channel,  l)etweeu  Cronslott  and  the  mole,  is 
only  250  yards  wide.  Almost  all  vessels  bound  fur 
St.  Petersburg  touch  at  Cronstadt,  and  those  drawing 
more  than  7  feet  of  water  load  and  unload  here — the 
goods  l>eing  conveyed  to  and  from  the  cuy  in  lighters. 
Vessels  of  10  feetdrauglit  have,  however,  been  known 
to  go  up  with  high  water.  The  port  is  ice-bound 
during  the  winter,  from  November  to  April,  Cron- 
stadt was  founded  bj'  Peter  the  Great,  1703. — K.  H. 

Cronstadt  is  the  port  through  which  the  foreign 
commerce  of  St.  Petersburg  L  principally  conducted. 
The  number  at  vessels  cleared  in  1848-49,  was  as 
follows : 
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In  these  figures  Great  Britain  held  the  first  rank. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  entered  and  cleared 
was  920,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  209,318  tons. 
Under  the  French  flog  there  entered  and  cleared  5S 
vessels,  of  8,598  tons.  The  total  value  of  French  car- 
goes imported  in  1849,  reached  about  $5,000,000, 
against  $1,000,000  of  exports  direct  to  Franco.  Of- 
ficial returns  for  1853  exhibit  a  total  of  1,898  vessels, 
under  all  flags,  having  entered  during  that  year ;  and 
the  following  tatde  gives  the  nationality  and  number 
of  these  arrivals  from  each  nation:  .  , , 
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CrOM-tr«en,  in  •  ohlp,  pieces  of  oak  timber,  sup- 
ported by  the  cheelci  and  trestle-trees,  at  the  upper 
ends  of  the  lower  and  top-masts  to  sustain  the  frame 
of  the  tops  in  the  one,  and  to  extend  the  top-gallant 
shrouds  on  the  other, 

Croton  Oil  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  nn  eu- 
phorbiaceous  shrub,  the  Croton  liglium,  a  native  of 
Hindustan  and  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia.  The 
fruit  is  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut,  of  an  ovate  tri- 
angular shape,  and  containing  three  ovate  seeds, 
alwut  the  size  of  a  pea.  The  Icemels  of  these  yield, 
on  pressure,  about  60  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  is  of  a  pale 
amber  color,  and  a  thicliish  consistence,  like  castor  oil. 
It  has  no  odor,  but  has  a  peculiar  acrid  taste,  which  is 
felt  most  strongly  in  the  back  of  the  palate  and  throat. 
Cmton  oil  is  a  speedy,  powerful,  and  sure  cathartic, 
in  small  doses,  of  one  to  three  drops  ;  and  it  possesses 
two  valuable  properties:  1st,  that  however  active 
and  powerful  the  purgative  action  may  lie,  it  soon 
ceuses,  and  leaves  no  debility  ;  and,  2d,  thi<t  it  excitec 
the  biliary  secretion,  more  powerfully  than  any 
known  medicine.  In  consequence  of  one  or  two  drops 
being  a  dose,  and  its  action  commencing  very  shortly 
after  its  administration,  it  is  invaluable  in  impending 
apoplexy,  and  in  almost  all  diseases  in  which  torpor 
or  piiralysis  exists.  In  hydrocephalus,  even  when 
effusion  of  water  on  the  brain  appears  to  have  taken 
place,  the  late  Dr.  Abercrombie  stated  that  it  would 
often  bring  about  the  recovery  of  the  patient.  It  is  a 
medicine  which  deser\-es  far  more  attention  than  it 
has  j'et  received. — E.  B. 

Cro'Wtl,  in  Commercf.,  a  common  name  for  coins 
of  several  nations,  which  are  about  the  value  of  a 
dollar.     See  Coins,  Table  op. 

Crown  QlaSB,  the  l)e8t  kind  of  window-glass. 
The  hardest  and  most  colorless,  is  made  almost  en- 
tirely of  sand  and  alkali,  and  a  little  lime,  without 
lead  or  any  metallic  oxj'd,  except  u  very  small  quan- 
tity of  manganese,  and  sometimes  cobalt.  Crown  glass 
is  used  in  connection  with  flint  glass  for  dioptric  in- 
struments, in  order  to  destroy  the  disagreeable  effect 
of  the  aberration  of  colors.  Both  kinds  of  glass  are 
now  made  In  the  highest  perfection,  in  Benedictebura, 
where  Itiechenbach's  famous  manufactory  of  optical 
instruments  is  situated. 

CrucibleB  (Creunets,  Fr. ;  Schmehtiegel,  Cferm.) 
ore  small  conical  vessels,  narrower  at  the  bottom  than 
the  mouth,  for  reducing  ores  in  docimaay  by  the  drj- 
analysis ;  for  fusing  mixtures  of  earthy  and  other  sub- 
stances ;  for  melting  metals,  and  compounding  me- 
tallic alloys.  They  ought  to  be  refractory  in  the 
strongest  heats,  not  readily  acted  upon  Ijy  the  sub- 
stances ignited  in  them,  not  porous  to  liquids,  and  capa- 
lile  of  bearing  considerable  alterations  of  temperature 
without  cracking ;  on  which  account  they  should  not 
tie  made  too  thick.  The  best  crucibles  are  formed 
from  a  pure  fire-clay,  mixed  with  finely-ground  cement, 
of  old  crucibles,  and  a  portion  of  black-lead  or  gra- 
phite. Some  pounded  coke  may  he  mixed  with  the 
plurabOjO,  The  clay  should  be  prepared  in  a  similar 
way  as  for  making  pottery  ware ;  the  vessels  after 
tieing  formed  must  be  slowly  dried,  and  then  pmijerly 
baked  in  the  kiln,  Platina  crucibles  are  not  fusible, 
but  are  too  costly  for  general  use. 

Cruise,  (Germ.,  kreulzen,,  to  croit.')  A  voyage 
within  certain  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  with 
enemy's  ships,  pirates,  etc.,  or  for  mere  exercise,  or 
for  the  relief  of  vessels  in  distress. 


Cniisara,  in  naval  affairs,  vesseli,  m  the  nan* 
imports,  employed  on  a  cruise.  The  name  is  com- 
monly given  to  small  men  of  war,  mide  use  of  to 
secure  merchant  ships  and  vessels  from  the  enemy 's 
small  frigates  and  privateers.  They  are  generally 
formed  for  fast  sailing,  and  well-manned. 

Cuba,  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  the  most  important  colony  of  Spain,  wm 
discovered  by  Columbus  on  the  28th  October,  1402, 
during  his  flrst  voyage.  It  was  first  called  Juana  in 
honor  of  Prince  John,  sen  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella ; 
but  after  Ferdinand's  deatb  it  received  the  name  otFer- 
tumdiaa.  It  was  subsequently  designated  Santiago, 
from  the  patron  saint  of  Spain ;  and  still  later  Ave 
Maria,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin.  Its  present  name  ia 
that  by  which  it  was  known  among  the  natives  at  the 
time  of  its  discovery.  It  was  then  divided  into  nine 
independent  principalities,  under  as  many  cacique: 

The  island  of  Cuba  is  long  and  narrow,  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  an  irregular  crescent,  with  its  convex 
side  toward  the  north.  It  divides  the  entrance  to  the 
Golf  of  Mexico  into  two  passages :  that  to  the  N.W. 
being  82^  leagues  wide  at  the  narrowest  part,  between 
the  points  of  Hicacos  in  Cuba,  and  Tancha  on  the 
Florida  coast ;  and  the  S.W.  passage  38  leagues  wide 
between  the  Cabo  de  San  Antonio  of  Cuba,  end  (he 
Cabo  de  Catoche,  the  most  salient  extremity  of  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  Cuba  lies  between  74°  and 
85°  W.  long,,  and  19°  and  23°  N.  lat.  Its  length, 
following  a  curved  line  through  ifs  centre.  u>  790 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  (fron.  Cape  luatemil- 
los  to  Mota  Cove")  is  107  miles.  The  area  is  estimated 
at  81,468  square  miles,  or,  including  the  othe.'  small 
islands  attached  to  it,  32,807  square  miles.  The  coast 
of  Cuba  is  generally  low  and  flat,  and  is  surrounded 
by  numerous  islands  and  reefs,  which  render  the  ap- 
proach both  diflScult  and  dangerous  to  those  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  proper  channels.  The  low  nature 
of  the  coast  sulijects  it  to  frequent  floods  and  inunda- 
tions ;  and  especially  on  the  north  side  of  the  islahd, 
there  are  man}'  large  lagoons  from  which  u  consider- 
able quantity  of  salt  is  obtained.  No  island,  how- 
ever, in  proportion  to  its  size,  has  a  greater  number 
of  excellent  harbors,  many  of  them  accessible  even  to 
ships  of  the  line.  A  range  of  mountains  extends  from 
one  end  of  the  island  to  the  other,  dividing  it  into  two 
unequal  portions,  of  which  the  northern  is  generally 
the  narrower.  The  highest  are  those  at  the  S.E.  ex- 
tremity of  the  island,  to  the  X.W.  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  and  have,  according  to -Humboldt,  an  elevation 
of  1,200  toises,  or  7,C73  English  feet.  This  Cordillera 
is  one  great  ciilcareous  mass,  resting  on  a  schistose 
formation.  The  summits  are  for  the  most  part  rocky 
and  naked,  occasionallj'  interrupted  by  more  gentle 
undulations.  The  central  and  western  parts  of  the 
island  contain  two  formations  of  compact  limestone, 
one  of  clayey  sandstone,  and  another  of  gypsum. 
The  limestone  formations  abound  in  ca/erns.  The 
secondary  formations,  east  of  Havana,  are  pierced  by 
syenitic  and  euphotide  rocks  united  in  groups.  The 
syenite  strata  are  intercalated  with  serpentine,  and 
inclined  to  the  N,W.  In  some  places  petroleum  runs 
out  of  rents  in  the  serpentine ;  and  abundant  springs 
of  this  fluid  are  also  found  in  the  eastern  part  of  thp 
island.  The  rivers  in  general  are  necessarily  short, 
and  flow  toward  the  north  and  south.  The  largest  ig 
the  Cauto,  rising  in  the  Sierra  del  Cobre,  and  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Buona  Esperonza  on  the  southern 
coast,  after  a  course  of  £0  leagues,  for  20  of  which  it 
is  navigable,  though  at  low  water  obstructed  by  bars. 
The  Sagua  le  Grande  rises  in  the  Sierra  del  Escam- 
bray,  passes  Santo  Domingo,  u  i  falls  into  the  sea  in 
front  of  the  Boca  de  Maravillab,  being  navigable  for 
five  leagues.  The  principal  of  the  other  rivers  are 
the  Sa<;ua  la  Chica,  the  North  and  South  latibonica. 
the  Ciiyaguatoje,  Sosa,  Agobama,  and  the  Hanabana. 
On  some  of  the  rivers  are  beautiful  cascades,  while 
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««Teral  of  them  flow,  daring  part  of  tbeir  counes, 
under  ground. 

The  mineral  riches  of  the  island  have  not  yet  been 
explored  to  an)*  considerable  extent.  Though  gold 
and  silver  have  undoubtedly  been  found  on  the  Ltland, 
the  quantity  has  never  been  sufficient  to  repay  the 
labor  of  search.  Gold  was  sent  to  Spain  from  this 
Island  by  the  curly  settlers,  but  it  was  more  probably 
the  accumulated  wealth  of  the  aborigines  in  previous 
centuries,  wi«9ted  from  them  by  tyranny  and  rapine 
at  the  period  of  the  conquest,  than  the  product  of  hon- 
est labor  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  Traces  of 
auriferous  sand  are  found  in  the  rivers  Holguin,  £s- 
cawbray,  etc.  Some  specimens  of  the  finest  gold 
have  been  obtained  in  recent  times  from  the  workings 
of  Agabama  and  Sagua  la  Grande,  but  at  an  expense 
of  time  and  labor  that  could  not  remunerate  the  par- 
ties engaged  in  it.  In  ISil,  silver  and  copper  were 
discovered  in  the  jurisdiction  of  Villa  Clara,  and  the 
first  ores  gave  no  less  than  7  oz.  of  pure  silver  to  the 
quintal  (  =  107f  lbs.)  of  ore ;  but  they  have  l>ecome 
less  productive,  prol)al)ly  from  not  being  properly 
worked.  The  copper  mines  near  Santiago,  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  island,  arc  of  great  extent,  and 
very  rich,  emploj'ing  noarly  900  persons,  and  yielding 
an  ordinary  average  of  a(>out  27  per  cent,  of  pure 
metal.  They  were  wrought  with  some  success  during 
the  17th  centurj',  bu'.  had  l)cen  abandoned  for  more 
than  100  years.  Aliout  the  year  1830,  Mr.  Hardy,  a 
lauded  proprietor  in  the  island,  hapjiened,  when  on  a 
visit  to  that  part,  to  carrj'  off  some  of  the  refuse  of  the 
old  workings  in  order  to  subject  them  to  analysis,  the 
result  of  which  was,  that  the  metal  was  found  so  rich 
as  amply  to  repay  the  expense  of  sending  it  to  En- 
gland for  smelting.  Several  other  mining  companies 
have  since  been  established ;  and  the  amount  of  cop- 
per ore  exported  in  1H50  was  .552,288  quintals,  or 
neatly  25,100  tons.  t)f  the  35,683  tons  of  topper  ore 
imparted  in  1851  into. the  United  Kingdom,  20,826 
tons  came  from  Cul)a.  Coal  of  a  highly  bituminous 
character,  offording  a  strong  he,it,  and  leaving  very 
little  itolid  residue  in  the  form  of  ashes  or  cinders,  is 
verj-  abundant.  In  some  plan's  it  degenerates  into  a 
form  resembling  asphultuni,  und  near  the  coast  it  is 
often  found  in  a  semi-liquid  state  like  petroleum  or 
naphtha.  In  the  quarries  near  Havana  a  thick  slute 
is  found,  tit  for  floors  and  pavements.  Marbles  and 
jaspers  of  various  colors,  and  susceptible  of  a  liigh 
polish,  are  found  in  many  parts  of  tlic  island,  und 
particularly  in  the  Isle  of  I'ines.  It  is  geiipriiUy  lie- 
lieved  that  iron  ex.jts  in  various  parts  of  Cuba;  and 
many  parts  of  the  groat  Cordillera  undoubtedly  loii- 
tuin  rocks  of  a  ferruginous  nature  ;  liut  from  the  dlfli- 
culty  of  ui'cess,  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  unci  the  want  of 
capital,  no  extensive  mining  operations  have  tieen  en- 
gaged in.  Native  loadstone,  however,  has  lieen  found 
in  various  parts,  und  chalybeate  springs  ure  numerous. 

The  circulating  medium  of  Cuba,  was  until  lately 
composed  entirely  of  the  preiious  nirtals ;  paper 
money  is  now  issued  tiy  the  bank  which  has  just  gone 
into  operation.  The  coins  in  use  are  the  Spanish 
doolilon,  or  oiizn  de  nro,  which  is  a  legal  tender  for  17 
hard  dollars,  and  at  the  ordinary  rate  of  exchange  of 
8  4-37  percent.,  is  worth  i3  10s.  lOd.  sterling;  and 
the  subdivisions  of  the  doldon,  the  half,  the  cpiarter, 
the  eij'litli,  und  the  sixteenth — the  last  Iveing  e(|iilv- 
alcnt  to  a  dollar  and  half  a  real.  The  Mexican,  Co- 
lombian, and  other  .South  American  dobhms  are  a 
b'(;al  tender  for  Hi  hard  iloUars,  ecpuil  to  jC3  (!s.  8d, 
sterling,  and  n'e  sometimes  in  demand  for  exi>ortati(m 
at  a  premium :  their  divisions  are  worth,  H,  4,  2,  and 
1  dollar  respectively.  Of  silver  coins,  the  Spanish 
dollar  and  its  divisions,  and  also  Mexican,  United 
States,  and  South  American  dollars,  are  legal  tenders 
at  their  nominal  value. 

The  jirincipal  |>ort  is  Havana,  or  Ilavannah,  on  the 
north  coast  of  tlin  Island  of  Cuba,  of  which  it  is  the 


capital,  the  Moro  castle  being,  according  to  Hum< 
boldt,  in  lat.  23°  8'  15"  N.,  long.  82°  22'  45"  W.  The 
population  of  the  city  and  suburbs  was  said  to  be,  in 
1851,  oliout  200,000.  In  1827,  the  resident  population 
amounted  to  04,023;  viz.,  4G,fi21  whites,  8,215  free 
colored,  15,347  free  blacks,  1,010  colored  slaves,  and 
22,830  black  slaves.  The  port  of  Havana  is  the  finest  in 
the  West  Indies,  or  perhaps  in  the  world.  The  entrance 
is  narrow,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  ob- 
struction of  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a 
magnificent  bay,  capable  of  accommodating  1,000 
large  ships — vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  of  water 
coming  close  to  the  quuj'S.  The  city  lies  along  the 
entrance  to,  and  on  the  west  side  of,  the  bay.  From 
its  position,  which  commands  Inith  inlets  to  the  gulf 
of  Mexico,  its  great  strength  and  excellent  harlior, 
Havana  is,  in  a  politic.il  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
most  important  maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  commercial  city  it  also  ranks  in  the  first  class. 
The  ports  of  the  island  licensed  for  foreign  trade  are 
Havana,  Santiago,  I'uerto  Prince,  Jlatanzas,  Trin- 
idad, Daracoa,  Gibara,  Cienfuegos,  and  Man/.anilla. 
A  bank  has  been  recently  establishe.l  in  Cuba,  under 
a  royal  charter. 

It  is  impossilde,  from  the  conflicting  accounts  of  the 
different  writers  upon  the  subject,  to  arrive  at  any 
thing  like  certainty  as  to  the  number  of  inhabitants  on 
the  island  at  the  time  of  its  conquest ;  but  it  may  be 
estimated  ot  probably  from  300,000  to  400,000.  There 
is  little  doubt,  however,  that  before  1500  the  whole  of 
this  populatici  had  disappeared  from  the  island.  The 
first  census  of  Cuba  was  taken  in  1775,  when  the  , ,  p. 
nlation  was  170,802.  In  1701  it  was  272,140.  The 
following  table  gives  the  population  since  that  period: 
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114,000 

2i3,<KH) 

6U(),0(K) 

ISIT 

1!1W,I«1 

115,091 

225.2(IS 

6:t(),9S0 

1S2I 

SILO,')! 

100,494 

2'<«,942 

I04.4ST 

1S41 

41S,'i!n 

l,^2.88H 

4S0,4i>5 

1,007,624 

1846 

42,VTI19 

149.2-26 

»2.S,7.'i9 

H9H.1M 

1849 

4;.r,i:w 

1(M,410 

a2;l,89I 

94.'>,440 

1860 

(10.%5fl0 

20,5,570 

4!W,1()0 

l,247,2:i0 

Neither  of  the  last  two  censuses  include  the  gar- 
rison, crews  of  vessels,  or  the  floating  population. 

The  following  is  a  more  minute  classification  of  the 
people  of  the  islanil,  according  to  the  census  ofl850: 

<;rc>oli!  whites 620,000 

Spaniards 80,000 

Troops  aiul  marbles 2h,ooo 

Koreitfiiuni. 10.580 

Floatinx  popiilaltoa 17,IHI0 

Total  wlilti-.s,  (J0,'),.500 

Free  mulattoes lls,200 

Free  blacks H7,:I70 

Total  fteo  coloriil  pcipiilallon,  205,570 

Slaves,  niulnttoos 11,100 

Slavi's,  blacks 425,000 

Total  slaves,  486,100.  

Oranil  total 1.247,230 

The  ]ire.sent  population,  adding  garrison  and  Moating 
population,  is  nearly  1,100,000.  The  census  of  l.slli 
gives  the  population  of  the  principal  towns  as  fcillows: 
llavanu,  10ll,IIU8;  I'luMto  Prince,  I!1,1(1H;  Santiago  dc 
Cuba,  •.'4,00,-) ;  Matanzas,  ]li,!l8(l ;  Trinidad,  1.1,2'.'l'.  The 
pof.idution  <if  Havana,  In  1840,  is  given  at  14'2,Oli-.',  ami 
in  IH,Mt,  at  l.'iO,,'.(!l. 

The  chief  agricultural  products  of  Culm  are  sugar, 
cotlVe,  and  tobacco.  The  cultivation  of  these  lias  ad- 
vanced with  great  rapidity  since  180!l,  when  the  ports 
of  the  island  were  more  freely  opened  to  I'orei^i  ers. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  advanced  for  a  time  with 
equal  or  even  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  sugar :  but 
latterly,  from  the  low  prices  of  coU'ee,  the  ciiltivalioii 
of  sugar  has  bcconu'  the  more  profitable,  and  in  a  great 
measure  supplanted  cofl"ee.  Among  the  other  produc- 
tions are  Indian  corn,  rice,  beans,  plantains,  cotton, 
cocoa,  pinc-apples,  lemons,  oranges,  limes,  ligs,  iiiel- 
uus,  etc.     Uf  the  manufactures,  the  principal  are  the 
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mnking  of  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  segars,  and  the 
preparation  of  coffee  and  wax. 

The  latest  and  most  reliable  statistics  of  the  island 
present  the  following  divisions  of  a^^ricultural  indus- 
try, viz.:  sugar  estates,  1,442;  coffee  estates,  1,018; 
tobacco  estates,  9,102;  and  grazing  farms,  9,930,  on 
which  are  reared  about  898,199  head  of  cattle.  Be- 
sides these,  large  herds  of  cattle  are  also  reared  on  the 
extensive  and  fertile  prairies  of  the  uncultivated  por- 
tion of  the  island. — E,  B. 

Politically,  the  island  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  three 
departments :  tho  Oriental,  the  Central,  and  the  Occi- 
dental ;  and  these  are  again  subdivided  into  a  number 
of  governments,  sub-governments,  and  colonies.  The 
(Central  and  Occidental  departments  form  the  civil 
province  of  Havana,  and  the  Oriental  the  civil  prov- 
ince of  Cuba. 

In  1809,  the  restrictions  impo.snd  I'pon  Cuba,  of 
trading  to  no  foreign  country'  whatever,  were  re- 
moved; and  from  that  period  to  the  present,  offlcial 
returns  of  the  population,  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
revenue  of  the  island  liave  Ireen  annually  prepared, 
and,  ai)parently,  with  great  care.  These  reports,  or 
"Biilanzas  Qcnorales,"  exhibit  a  regular  and  marlced 
progress  in  the  industrial  and  commercial  movements 
of  Cuba,  from  tlie  period  above  spccitietl — its  trade 
with  foreign  nations  steadily  advancing,  and  the  sup- 
plies of  its  more  prominent  staples  regularly  Iceeping 
pace  with  the  increased  demands  of  an  enlarged  and 
comparativel,>  emancipated  commerce.  In  1775,  the 
entire  population  of  tlie  island  was  170,1)70.  In  1850, 
it  had  risen  to  1,247,230,  showing  an  increase  during 
tho  intervening  75  years  of  1,070,800,  or  about  700  per 
cent. 

Commerce  with  Cuba. — The  increase  of  tho  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  the  port  of  Havana  over  that  of  all 
other  nations,  notwithstanding  the  bad  feeling  that  has 
existed  between  the  two  countries,  is  truly  wonderful. 
The  Havana  Mercantile  Jiejmrt  of  tlie  7th  of  August, 
Itijo,  gives  p.  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels,  their 
tonnage,  and  tho  nations  to  wiiicli  tlie}'  belong,  which 
entered  the  port  of  Havana  during  tlie  first  6  raontlis  of 
the  10  years  last  past.  The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage 
for  tlie  first  G  months  of  the  year,  from  1840  to  1865,  is 
atritio  more  than  100  per  cent.  While  tho  American 
tonnage  has  uicruased  more  than  20U  per  cent.,  the 
Spanish  and  British  are  nearly  stationary.  For  the  first 
U  months  in  1840,  the  American  tonnage  employed  in 
this  trade  was  71,722 ;  the  Spanish,  55,528 ;  and  the 
Britisli,  32,!)()9.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  tlint  jKtrt  during  tho  (i  montlis  ending  July  1st, 
IXb'o,  was  1,080,  of  a  tonnage  of  364,9113  ;  and  of  these, 
570,  of  a  tonnage  of  231,484,  were  American ;  58,338 
8panlili;  32,lti5  British.  Tho  French  tonnage  lias 
increased  from  1,701,  in  tlie  first  (>  months  of  1840,  to 
V.'iii'.),  for  the  sauiu  period  of  1854,  and  23,283,  more 
than  two  thirds  of  the  Briti'^h,  in  1855.  In  the  ton- 
iiagu  of  other  nations,  Uelgiai.,  Dutch,  Danish,  Urcm- 
cn,  Ilamliurg,  and  others,  there  luis  been  no  material 
incroasp.  I'rior  to  the  removal  iif  the  restrictions  on 
foreign  commerce,  there  was  some  trade  carried  on  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  (,'ulin,  by  virtue  of  Span- 
ish ^'raiits  and  ocoasionul  relaxations  of  the  law  ;  but 
it  WHS  generally  limited  to  tho  importation  of  articles 
niH'cHsary  to  supply  tlio  {leople  of  the  island  with  the 
means  of  siilisistence. 

The  wars  lietwoen  tho  mother  country  and  the 
Spanish  American  republics  having  <lriveu  the  Span- 
ish Hag  from  the  ocean,  tho  laws  of  diO'erontial  duties 
remained  in  abeyance,  and  the  commerce  of  Cuba,  ex- 
iating  chiefly  with  the  I'nited  States,  was  carried  on 
in  American  bottoms,  which  even  extendo<l  tlieir  serv- 
Ires  til  Spain,  bringing  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  I'ouin- 
siiln  to  the  colonists,  Tho  gradual  scftlement  of  the 
liiflicultios  with  the  revolted  provinces  enabled  the  flag 
of  Spain  again  to  come  upon  the  sea,  and  her  mercan- 
tile murine  received  a  now  impulse.     During  the  pe- 


riod that  had  elapsed  since  the  opening  of  the  ports, 
the  natural  increase  of  the  wants  of  the  colonists,  at- 
tendant upon  an  exchange  of  their  products  with  those  , 
of  foreign  countries,  opened  c  market  in  Cuba  for  many 
of  the  products  of  mechanical  industry,  which  found 
their  way  there  through  the  ports  of  the  United  States ; 
so  that,  at  the  close  of  this  era,  in  the  year  1830,  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  island  was  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  our  marts,  to  which  she  looked  even  for 
those  articles  which  were  not  protluced  in  this  countr}-. 
This  was  the  season  of  the  most  prosperous  commerce 
between  Cuba  and  the  United  States.  The  re-birth 
of  the  Spanish  merchant-marine  brought  with  it  clam- 
ors for  protection,  and  the  tariff  of  Cuba  was  altered, 
imposing  a  differential  duty  upon  goods  imported  in 
foreign  bottoms.  The  object  of  this  duty  was  to  en- 
courage the  emplo}'ment  of  national  vessels  in  the 
trade  of  the  island  with  this  country,  Spanish  ships 
very  soon  made  their  appearance  in  American  ports, 
and  were  rapidly  obtaining  a  large  share  of  the  carry- 
ing trade,  which  had,  before  that  period,  been  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  American  vessels. 

About  this  time,  repeated  but  unavailing  represent- 
ations had  been  made  to  the  Spanish  government  of 
the  injustice  of  its  course  in  imposing  such  discrim- 
inating duties  both  on  the  navigation  and  commerce  of 
foreign  countries,  and  in  favor  of  Spanish  bottoms. 
Negotiations  having  proved  abortive,  a  system  of  de- 
fensive or  retaliatory  measures  was  recommended,  as 
the  only  means  of  self-protection,  in  an  elaborate  re- 
port made  bj'  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  May,  1834,  which  con- 
cludes thus :  "  Your  committee,  therefore,  from  a 
view  of  all  the  circumstances,  have  deemed  it  their 
duty  to  report  a  bill,  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  thv 
Treasury  to  collect  such  additional  tonnage  duties 
upon  Spanish  ve.sscls  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  from  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico  as  shall  be  equiva- 
lent to  the  discriminating  duty  that  would  have  been 
imposed  upon  the  cargoes  of  such  vessels,  respectively, 
if  the  same  had  been  exported  from  Havana  in  Ameiw 
ican  bottoms  ;  and  also  upon  Spanish  vessels  clearing 
out  from  the  ports  of  tho  United  States,  such  ad- 
ditional tonnage  duty  as  would  be  equivalent  to  the 
discriminating  duty  payable  upon  their  cargoes,  re- 
spectively, if  imported  into  Havana  in  American  bot- 
toms." 

The  bill  reported  became  a  law  in  June,  1834,  and 
conformably  to  its  provisions,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  February,  1835,  issued  to  the  collr'tors 
of  the  customs  his  circular,  in  the  following  wo.ds: 
"  i  have  to  call  the  attention  of  the  officers  of  tho  cus- 
toms to  the  accompanying  copy  of  the  act  of  Congress 
concerning  tonnage  duty  on  Spanish  vessels,  approved 
the  30th  June  last,  and  which  goes  into  operation  on 
the  1st  day  of  March  next.  Tabular  statements  are 
annexed,  showing  the  rate  of  duty  to  be  levied.  In  the 
nature  of  tonnage  duty,  on  the  arrival  of  Spanish  ves- 
sels at  any  porfin  the  United  States,  coming  from  the 
islands  of  ("uba  or  Porto  Kico,  either  directly  or  after 
touching  at  any  port  or  place,  luden  with  merchandise 
subject  to  discriminating  duty  when  exported  from  the 
IKirt  of  Havana  in  American  bottoms,  together  with 
tho  rate  of  duty  to  be  exacted  from  the  aforesaid  ves- 
sels departing  from  a  port  of  the  United  States,  with 
a  cargo  destined,  <lirectly  or  indirectly,  to  either  of 
the  islands  before  described." 

The  above  extract  from  the  circular  contains,  in 
substance,  tho  first  U  sections  of  tho  act  of  1834. 
The  5th  section  shows  tho  purport  and  scope  of  the 
act,  and  tliat  it  was  designed  by  the  committee  from 
which  it  emuuatod,  us  well  lu  by  (Congress  in  its  udop- 
titm,  to  force  the  government  of  Spain  into  a  more  lib- 
eral and  just  course  of  legislation  in  regard  to  the 
commence  between  fho  I'liited  States  and  this  island, 
liy  placing  Spanish  vessels,  with  their  cargoes,  coming 
into  or  departing  from  tlio  United  States,  in  the  same 
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condition,  as  to  imposts  of  all  kinds,  that  American 
vessels  are  subjected  to  in  tlje  colonies  of  Spain.  This 
equality  was  demanded  as  imperiitively  in  l)ehalf  of 
the  interests  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  as  in  vindication 
of  our  commercial  rights ;  and  the  5th  section  ex- 
pressly limits  its  continuance  and  restricts  its  applica- 
tion to  thu  accomplishment  of  that  end.  This  section 
is  in  these  words : 

".■l»<i  be  it  further  enacted.  That  whenever  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall  be  satistied  that 
the  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  Spanish  Irattoms 
levied  upon  the  cargoes  of  American  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  have  been  abolished,  or 
whenever,  in  his  opinion,  a  satisfactory  arrangement 
upon  the  suliject  of  the  said  duties  shall  have  t)ecn 
made  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  the  Pres- 
ident is  hercl)y  authorized  to  declare  the  same  l)y  proc- 
lamation, and  thereupon  this  act  shall  cease  to  have 
any  furtlier  force  or  effect." 

In  1849  the  Treasury  Department  ascertained  tliat 
certain  privileges  had  been  accorded  On  the  part  of  the 
Spanish  government  to  vessels  of  the  Uniteil  States 
entering  and  departing  from  ports  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  A  circular  was  immediately  issued  from  that 
department,  which,  after  citing  the  provisions  of  the 
acts  of  1S32  and  1834,  and  specifying  the  privileges 
alluded  to,  says  :  "  It  consequently  follows,  that  where 
no  tonnage  A\xty  or  discriminating  duty  on  the  cargoes 
of  American  vessels  entering  or  departing  from  ports 
or  places  in  the  island  of  Cuba  is  imposed  and  collected 
thereat,  Spanish  vessels  coming  from  such  ports  or 
places  are  to  be  similarly  treated,  as  regards  tonnage 
duty,  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  The  collect- 
ors of  the  customs  are,  therefore,  instructed  to  abstain 
from  the  e.xactitm  of  any  tonnage  duty  on  Sanish  ves- 
sels coming  from  ports  or  places  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
in  I>alla8t,  or  when  laden  with  cargoes  of  molasses 
taken  in  at  either  of  said  [wrts." 

In  18.')2  a  similar  circular  was  issued  to  collectors, 
instructing  them  to  odmit  Spanish  vessels  arriving 
from  Spanish  or  any  other  foreign  ports,  those  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Kico  excepted  [the  royal  decree  of  3d  .lan- 
luiry,  1MJ2,  exceple(l  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico  from  the 
privileges  thus  reciprocated],  to  entry  on  tlie  same 
footing  as  American  vessels,  as  regarded  tonnage  duty, 
light-money,  and  all  other  dues  to  tlie  United  States, 
so  far  as  respects  vessels.  I'liese  act.  (of  18.12  .T-t) 
have  been  in  force  now  iluring  a  period  of  22  years, 
and,  with  tlie  exception  of  tlie  slight  privileges  whicli 
called  for  tlie  circulars  already  referred  to,  liave 
failed  to  produce  tlie  effect  contemplated  by  their  en- 
actment. The  commerce  between  the  United  .States 
and  these  islands,  In  the  aggregate,  lias  nut  fallen 
off;  but  the  increase  has  not  been  such  as  should  lie 
expected  from  the  great  expansion  of  our  general  com- 
merce, nml  the  Increased  (levelopment  of  the  agrii'iil- 
tural  and  industrial  resources  of  Cuba,  since  that 
period.  The  most  obvious  effect  has  been  to  exidude 
Spanish  ships  from  our  jsirts,  and  to  destroy,  in  a 
measure,  all  that  |)()rti()n  of  the  I'arrying  trade  hence 
to  Culia  which  comprised  articles  of  fori'lgn  product ; 
for  the  .Spanish  vessels,  no  longer  perinitti'd  to  engage 
in  the  carrying  traile  between  the  United  .States  an<l 
Cuba,  on  more  favorable  terms  than  .\merlian  vessels, 
were  soon  driven  from  our  purts,  and  supplied  the 
wants  of  the  Island  friuii  the  countries  wliere  the  arti- 
cles were  produced  ;  and  thus  the  hardware,  glass, 
delf,  and  drygoods  of  Kngland,  that  had  been  previ- 
ously  lirougbt  to  the  United  States  in  .American  packet- 
ships,  principally,  from  London  and  Liverpool  to  New 
York,  were  now  dircitly  inifxirted  into  Culiu  ;  and  the 
same  result  has  uttiudi'il  the  cirrj'ing  trade  fnmi 
France  lu  her  silks  and  fancy  wares,  and  (icrmany  In 
her  cottons,  linen",  ami  hoslerj". 

The  following  talde  cxliiliits  the  number  and  na- 
tionality of  vessels  employed  in  the  trade  of  Cuba 
during  "the  three  years  lH2(i,  1829,  and  inH  : 


Kntkukd.                                                  I 

ISM. 

I8W. 

I8S4. 

Spanish 

l,ss 

1,106 
8B5 

896 
969 
a)7 

797 
294 

iJnltcd  States 

All  other 

ToUl 

1,659 

1,702 

2,086 
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1        18j«. 

IS-«. 

isn. 

Spanish 

United  States 

127 
914 
247 

1,28S 

806 
890 
814 

717 
910 
290 

Another 

Total 

1,670 

1,917 

An  analysis  of  the  preceding  figures  will  show  an 
aggregate  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels  entered 
from  1826  to  1829,  of  4J) ;  and  to  1834,  of  377  ;  and  in 
vessels  cleared,  an  increose,  for  the  first  period,  of  282, 
and  for  the  second,  of  029.  The  increase  in  Spanish 
vessels  entered  from  182G  to  1829  was  208,  and  to  1834, 
C09  vessels.  The  decrease  from  1826  to  1829  in  the 
United  .States  vessels  was  137,  and  to  1834,  161 ;  and 
the  decrease  in  vessels  from  all  other  nations,  for  the 
first  period,  was  28,  and  to  1834,  71  vessels. 

Taiilk   exuiiiitino  the  Vai.ck  or    Imports  isto  Ci;b\ 
nuRiNO  THE  TMRKK  Yrars  1S26,  1820,  1834. 


IS'K. 

I8i». 

ISM. 

NATIONAL   COMMKKL'K. 

NnttonsI  rossels. .. 

Forelftn  vessels 

Deposit 

1409,8.52 
2,449,440 
1,750,621 

314,683 
.%.6,S2,S08 
1.169,461 
1,323,627 
1,293,989 

672,783 

$1,460,041 
8,501,002 
2,521,442 

844,826 
6,784,765 
1,246,M7 
1,887,775 
1,005,749 

644,809 

[»3,412,4S7 
1,131,407 

4,970,013 
8,690.101 

9(IC),414 
1,670,913 

562,090 

2,210.-:,  11 

VOBtiaif    OUMtRC-B. 

National  voiwcU . . . 
From  ITnlttd  States 

From  France 

From  F^nitland 

From  Haiiae  Towns 

From     lUIv,    llol- 

lanil,       I'ortUKal. 

Denmark.       and 

Kost  Indies 

Total 

iri4,925,7ft4 

$18,695,856 

»18,6ti8,3U0  , 

The  preceding  tables  show  an  increase  in  the  aggre- 
gate value  of  iin|)orts  into  the  island  in  1829  over  ]82(! 
of  i83,77(),102 ;  while,  during  the  second  period,  from 
1H29  to  1834,  this  trade  remained  stationary.  A  mi- 
nute analysis  of  the  figures,  however,  will  show  the 
significant  fact  that,  while  the  carrying  trade  in  Span- 
ish bottoms  has  risen  from  !|i84 1,826  in  1829  to  S l,!/70,- 
1)13  in  18,3-1,  the  imjjorts  from  the  United  States,  during 
the  same  period,  fell  from  $.'),7;M,7().i  to  $3,6!t0,]()l. 
During  the  three  years  compared,  the  ini[«)rts  into  the 
United  States  from  Cuba  remained  statlonarv,  being 
in  1826  «l3,894,,597  ;  in  1829,  $;t,191,.');io  ;  and  "in  1834, 
i3'3,824,724. 

/ini>orl.i  off'liiiir. — During  the  periods  under  review 
— indeed,  at  all  times — provisions  form  tlie  largest 
item  in  the  ini|M)rts  from  the  United  States.  The 
enormous  discriminatiim  in  favor  of  the  natiiaial  Hag 
on  flour  has  always  had  the  efiect  of  restricting  almost 
exclusively  to  natiimal  vessels  the  trade  in  tliis  article. 
Thus,  in  1829  the  value  of  Hour  imported  into  Cuba, 
lu  Spanish  vessels,  was  i|l,,")82,7(>8,  while  from  the 
United  States  it  amounted  only  to  iJ;H,'),3;l,'i.  anil  from 
all  other  ]daces  to  4)13,662;  and  in  1849,  or  twenty 
years  after,  the  value  of  Hour  iin|)orted  in  Spanish  lict- 
toms  was  4i2,67.'i,2()2  ;  from  the  United  .States,  i'K'.VM ; 
and  from  all  other  places,  l5il,72.').  The  acts  nl  1832 
and  1834  can,  uni|Ui-stionaldy,  be  traced  in  this  great 
falling  off  in  the  artiile  of  Mour  ;  but,  that  other  causes 
also  contributed  in  sei  uriiig  for  the  Spanish  Hag  so 
complete  a  moiiopidy  of  the  trade  in  this  article  is 
lenionstratod  by  the  fact  that,  while  the  value  of  Hour 
Imported  from  all  other  places  ^tlian  the  United  Stales) 
in  1829  amounted  to  l5<13,6(>2,  representing  1,693 'lar- 
rels,  we  find  this  llguro  in  1*19  dwindled  down  to 
tl,72.'i,  representing  only  138  barrels.  That  the  re- 
peal of  these  acts  would  largely  augment  the  expurt 
as  well  as  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
('iiba,  there  can  be  no  i|Uostion ;  but,  until  the  dis- 
criminathiiis  in  favor  of  the  natl(mal  Hag  arc  moililleil 
or  removed,  the  currying  trade  between  the  United 
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States  and  that  island  would,  under  their  unequal  and 
unjust  operation,  be  almost  exclusively  monopolized 
by  Spanish  bottoms. 

Commercial  Policy  of  Spain. — The  restrictive  policy 
of  Spain,  especially  as  regards  the  trade  of  her  colonies, 
is  adhered  to  to-day,  in  Cuba  and  Porto  Kico,  almost 
as  rigorously  as  when  she  was  mistress  of  nearly  the 
entire  southern  portion  of  this  continent ;  and  the  sta- 
tionary condition  of  ^he  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  these  islands  since  1834  would  seem  to  in- 
dicate the  fruitlessness  of  any  efforts  to  force  her  from 
this  line  of  policy  by  measures  of  retaliation  or  coun- 
tervailing acts.  So  long  as  the  system  itself  shall 
continue  to  be  the  colonial  policy  of  Spain  but  little 
iiKidilicatiou  in  its  details  need  be  loolied  for,  whether 
the  indueuce  to  that  end  be  countervailing  acts  or 
diplomacy.  "  Be  careful,"  says  tho  instructions  of 
the  king  and  Council  of  the  Indies  to  Luis  de  Velasco, 
viceroy  of  New  Spain,  early  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
"  Be  careful  not  to  foster  manufactures,  nor  to  allow 
the  cultivation  of  vines,  inasmuch  as  there  was  always 
aiuple  provision  of  these  things,  and  the  commerce  of 
the  liingdom  should  not  be  impaired  by  such  colonial 
products;"  and  in  tlie  year  IGIO  tljese  royal  instruc- 
tions were  repeated,  with  tho  addition  of  tlie  following 
emphatic  language :  "  Inasmuch  as  you  understand 
perfectly  how  much  the  observance  of  these  rules  is 
necessary  for  the  dependence  of  tlie  colonies,  we 
charge  and  command  you  to  see  to  their  faithful  exe- 
cutiuu."  The  same  spirit  that  dictated  this  protection 
for  tho  wine  and  oil  of  Spain,  und  for  the  exclusive 
trade  in  these  articles  to  her  American  colonies,  in 
1610,  remains  unchanged  in  any  degree  (because  there 
is  no  practical  distinction  between  prohibitive  discrim- 
inations and  positive  prohibitions)  in  the  commercial 
policy,  which,  in  185G,  two  centuries  and  a  Iiulf  later, 
virtually  excludes  Ameritan  flour,  and  many  otlier 
staples,  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba  must  neces- 
sarily look  to  a  foreign  market. 

Until  tlie  system  itself  is  abolished,  and  Spain 
adopts  the  more  liberal  commercial  policy  which  char- 
acterizes the  )iresent  enlightened  age  ;  until  slie  fol- 
lows the  example  of  Great  Britain,  Belgium,  Holland, 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  in  removing  uU  un- 
necessary shackles  from  commercial  enterprise,  the 
commerce  of  Cuba,  not  only  with  the  mother  country, 
hut  with  the  United  States,  and  all  foreign  nations, 
must  remain  as  it  has  during  the  past  quarter  of  a 
century — crippled,  restricted,  and  struggling  ;  incom- 
petent as  a  source  of  revenue  to  the  home  government 
— inadequate  to  meet  tho  expenses  of  the  colonial,  and 
almost  powerless,  from  tho  restrictions  with  which  it 
is  liurdcued,  in  developing  the  cxhaustleas  resources  of 
tho  island,  or  even  in  supplying  the  necessary  means  of 
comfortable  subsistence  to  the  groat  bulk  of  its  inhab- 
itants, unless  at  prices  far  aliove  their  scanty  means. 

If  tho  government  of  Spain  could  lie  induced  to  pro- 
p(jsp,  or  to  agree,  to  a  similar  commercial  reciprocity 
with  tho  United  States  to  that  now  existing  between 
the  latter  couiitrj'  and  the  British  North  American 
provinces,  it  would  not  only  supersede  countervailing 
acts  anil  retaliatory  measures,  by  estaldisliiug  the  com- 
mercial relations  lietween  them  on  a  basis  of  just  and 
lilieriil  reciprocity  ;  but,  It  is  believed  that,  while  in  a 
very  short  period  it  would  make  the  island  of  Culm 
the  rieliest  in  wealth,  as  It  is  in  natural  resources,  of 
any  Island  of  tho  same  size  in  the  world,  it  would  also 
cmiiu'ntly  ccmtributo  to  cement  more  strongly,  if  not 
ronilei'  indissidublo,  the  bonds  of  union  between  it  nnd 
the  mother  country. 

iMrouTs  cii'  TiiuAcco  INTO  TUB  IInitro  Htatks  from  (!i;nA, 
roll  TUB  Ykaiw  ksoino  .Ionb  HOtu,  ISSSl,  1864,  185.^. 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  of  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  Cuba  during  two  periods, 
embracing  three  years  each : 
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Year*. 

Valuo. 

Quimllty  of  Flour. 

Value. 

18S4 

$8,690,101 

1886 

6,406,919 

i% 

18.S6 

6,688,281 

V853 

6,287,969 

1,687  bbls. 

«7,780 

ia54 

8,881,T62 

11,S»8 

82,489 

1885 

8,004,682 

8,428 

88,178 

I'liinHilufAi'Olri'il. 
"j^.ul^(li.       1         Vilui'. 


4,2W,M0 
4.Wi,tH7 
K,7H),9S6 


1764,629 
7011.871 
6211,112 


SfKRM. 


M.    I Vllllll'. 

7,944"!  ♦'■'•'*' 


177,944  n  $2,S90,620 
17l,«22  2,760,229 
167,807         2,f>81,lfta 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  the  export  trade 
of  the  United  States  to  Cuba  in  1853  is  less  than  it 
was  in  1836,  while  the  increase  in  1854  and  1855  is  by 
no  means  proportionate  to  the  rapid  increase  of  our 
general  commerce,  and  of  the  agricultural  products  of 
Cuba.  Were  the  discriminations  removed,  flour  would 
unquestionably  become  our  leading  staple  export  to 
Cuba.  The  importations  of  this  article  into  Cuba  in 
1847,  were  235,243  barrels,  of  which  175,870  barrels 
were  from  Spain,  and  59,373  barrels  from  the  United 
States,  In  1848  the  number  of  barrels  imported  fell 
to  231,119,  of  which  only  18,175  barrels  were  from  the 
United  States.  The  most  moderate  estimate  puts  the 
consumption  of  flour  in  Cuba,  were  it  admitted  at 
reasonable  duties,  at  from  800,000  to  900,000  barrels. 
That  this  trade  would  be  enjoyed  almost  exclusively 
by  the  United  States  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  flour 
is  among  our  heaviest  articles  of  export,  and  European 
competition  with  a  country  within  a  few  days'  sail  of 
the  i.sland  would  be  out  of  the  question. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Cuba  is  enormously  against  the  former.  In  1853, 
this  balance  amounted  to  $12,297, 79ti ;  in  1855  it  was 
$10,(;20,757.  The  valuo  of  500,000  barrels  of  flour, 
lixing  tlie  price  at  $5  per  barrel,  would  be  $2,500,000; 
or  one  flftli  of  the  balance  against  the  United  States 
would  be  realized  on  the  single  article  of  flour  alone. 
The  increased  quantities  of  bacon,  pork,  lard,  nnd  pro- 
visions generally,  of  domestic  manufactures,  etc.,  would 
render  the  commerce  between  this  country  and  Cuba 
more  equal,  as  well  as  more  just ;  while  the  exports 
from  Cuba  to  the  United  States  would  be  proportiona- 
bly  augmented.  One  year's  trade,  if  conducted  on 
principles  of  reciprocity,  would  be  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate tlie  advantages  which  would  result  to  both  coun- 
tries from  the  adoption  of  a  policy  commended  alike  by 
the  products  and  wants  of  each,  respectively,  and  by 
every  principle  of  commercial  economj-. 

Great  as  is  the  productiveness  of  Cuba  at  present, 
some  writers  assert  that  under  a  good  government 
■t  would  be  increared  fivefold ;  its  mineral  resources 
would  then  bo  fully  developed,  and  it  would  be  able 
fully  to  take  advantage  of  its  admirable  position  to 
develop  its  trade.  The  continuance  of  the  present  line 
of  policy  in  reference  to  Cuba  must  iu  time  lead  to  a 
revolution  which  Spain  will  be  unable  to  quell. 

Since  the  adoption  of  tho  Spanish  tariff  of  the  j'ear 
1830,  in  Cuba,  several  revisions  have  been  made,  and 
the  rates  of  duty  from  time  to  time  have  been  mate- 
rially diminished,  to  the  eminent  advantage  of  the  rev- 
enue ;  but  there  has  still  been  retained,  and  in  many 
instances  increased,  tho  difl'erential  duties  in  favor  of 
Spanish  products  and  national  bottoms.  The  follow- 
ing instances  of  the  operation  of  these  differential  du- 
ties will  siiflicicnt'i.,  exhibit  their  general  character, 

l.iivii. — An  article  of  great  consumption  in  Cuba, 
iin|M)rted  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States,  is 
subject  to  a  duty  of  4^  cents  per  pound  when  brought 
from  this  country  in  American  bottoms ;  the  coarser 
qualities  of  oil  (olive),  which  are  imported  for  the  same 
purjioses,  aro  delivered  with  a  duty  of  2  4-5  cents  per 
]«umd ;  and  the  result  is,  that  10,01M),000  pounds  of 
lard,  being  a  vastly  superior  article,  aro  imported, 
while  8,500,000  jmunds  of  oil  from  other  countries,  fur 
inferior  to  lard,  are  enabled  to  compete  with  it  in  the 
markets  of  Cuba,  because  of  tho  difl'eronce  in  price,  in 
its  favor,  produced  by  tho  duty. 
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Produetioiu. — ^A^ardiente  (tafia,  ot  ram)  is  distUleil 
from  molaases  and  the  refuse  of  augar-works.  It  is  sold 
per  pipe  of  1'25  gallons,  with  or  without  cask,  accord- 
ing to  agrconicnt ;  good  tafia  is  of  not  less  than  20  dc- 
grees,  dear  and  transparent,  slightly  brown  in  color, 
and  smooth  tuste.  The  exports  of  this  article  for  the 
year  1856  wuro  about  15,473  pipes,  of  wliich  7636  went 
to  Spain;  150  to  the  United  States;  294  to  Great  Brit- 
ain ;  2091  to  Cowes,  or  Falmouth  and  a  market ;  G40 
to  Hamburg  and  Bremen ;  2037  to  France ;  588  to 
Trieste  and  Venice ;  1B79  to  South  America  and  Mexi- 
co ;  and  tiio  balance  to  Italy,  Gibraltar,  and  a  market. 
The  exports  of  1856  very  considerably  exceed  any  pre- 
vious year,  and  from  the  number  of  extensive  distil- 
leries recently  established,  the  article  is  likely  to  form 
a  considerable  item  of  exportation  in  future.  It  has 
commanded  the  last  year  as  high  as  $-16  and  $48  per 
pipe  during  a  portion  of  it;  at  the  termination  of  the 
year  it  was  quoted  at  $40  to  $42,  brisk.  The  number 
of  pipes  shipped  were  21,102,  of  which  840  went  to  the 
United  States;  3499  to  Great  Britain;  798  to  Ger- 
many; 2114  to  Franco ;  12,787  to  Spain;  809  to  South 
America  and  Mexico;  and  the  balance  to  Italy  and 
other  conntries. 

Lenf  Tbinciw.— Tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  important 
articles  of  production  in  the  island  of  C'ul)a.  The 
planters  commence  to  plant  i:i  August  or  September, 
after  the  heavy  rains  are  over,  and  when  the  northers 
may  lie  looked  for,  which  generally  come  accompanied 
by  a  drizzling  rain  that  is  favorable  to  the  plant.  In 
FVsbruary  or  Marcli,  and  us  late  as  April,  the  tobacco 
is  cut  and  taken  to  a  house  or  shed,  erected  fur  the 
purpose  of  affording  shade,  and  nt  the  same  time  a  free 
circulation  of  air;  it  is  placed  on  ciijea  (polos\  laid 
horizontally  n*  some  distance  from  the  ground,  whore 
it  is  allowed  to  become  porfoctl}'  dry  until  the  spring 
rains  commence,  when  the  humidity  seizes  the  leaf, 
causes  it  to  swell,  and  to  take  the  silky  appearance  pe- 
culiar to  it.  It  is  then  taken  from  the  poles  and  laid 
in  a  heap  on  the  ground,  the  leaves  being  slightly 
sprinkled  with  water;  in  this  state  it  undergoes  a 
species  of  fermentation.  After  this  operation  is  gone 
through,  the  leaves  are  placed  in  manojna  (hands) ; 
afterward  it  is  a  very  common  practice  to  take  n  quan- 
tity of  refuse  leaves  and  infuse  them  in  a  certain  ({uan- 
tity  of  water,  and,  in  sonic  instances,  wine,  and  even 
alcohol,  or,  rather,  tafia  is  used  "hen  ilie  tobacco  is 
light  colored  and  weak,  and  it  is  desired  to  give  it  in- 
creased strength.  This  infusion  undergoes  a  state  of 
formcntution,  after  which  the  refuse  leaves  deposit 
themselves  at  the  bottom.  The  tobacco  i.s  dipped  into 
this  preparation  before  being  hung  up  in  a  room  almost 
air-tight,  where  it  undergoes  tlio  sweating,  to  which 
the  name  of  calentum  (fever)  i.s  given ;  the  process  of 
dipping  is  performed  as  many  times  as  the  tobacco  may 
require.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  this  |)rucess 
might  be  used  to  great  advantage  with  tlio  Connecticut 
tobacco.  The  (lualities  of  Cul)a  tobacco  vary  acc'ord- 
ing  to  the  section  or  district  in  whicli  it  is  |)ro(luccd : 
that  grown  on  the  western  end  of  the  island  is  the 
celebrated  Vuella  Aliuju  toljacco;  that  rui.si'd  in  other 
parts  of  the  island,  which  is  very  inferior  in  quality,  is 
known  under  the  name  of  Vuulta  Anilia.  Tliere  is 
another  claxs,  called  Vara,  from  which  i'uerto  Principe 
cigars  are  mailc. 

The  best  Vuclta  .Abigo  toliaccu  is  grown  on  tlin  mar- 
gins of  certain  rivers,  which  arc  iM;rioilically  overliown, 
an<l  is  called  lohano  lU  rio,  distinguished  from  other 
tobacco  liy  a  fimi  iiind  found  in  the  creases  of  the 
leaves.  Good  tobacco  is  aromatic,  of  a  rich  luown 
color  (this  color  is  preferred  by  tliosc  who  are  foml  of 
a  strong  cigar,  but  tlicrc  is  man}-  a  llglit-colored  leaf 
that  is  quite  an  strong),  ivithout  stains,  and  the  leaf 
thin  and  elastic,  burns  well  without  bitter  or  biting 
taste.  There  is  probably  no  production  of  the  earth 
that  offers  so  many  dlsappointmentt;  the  raising  of  it 
is  sulijectcd  to  nmiiy  coiilretempt.     If  I  am  not  mis- 


taken, only  one  good  crop  is  made  in  three  years  on  an 
average.  Tobacco  is  usually  divided  into  five  classes 
to  wit : 

Calidad  or  Liln-a :  this  is  the  best  tobacco ;  the  bales 
always  contain  60  hands  or  manojoi,  of  4  gavillas  or 
lingers,  of  about  25  leaves  each,  and  marked  A'fiO.  The 
strongest  cigar  is  made  with  this  leaf.  Infnriado  Prin- 
cipal or  Primera  (firsts) :  has  less  flavor  than  Lilira 
and  is  generally  of  lighter  color.  The  leaves  should 
be  whole  and  elastic;  80  hands,  of  4  gavillas  (of  30 
leaves),  are  in  each  bale,  which  is  marked  B  80.  Sc- 
gundas  (seconds) :  many  good  wra|)pers  in  these ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  leaves  are  stained,  have  a  had  col- 
or, or  have  been  slightly  touched  by  the  worm.  This 
wrapper  is  weaker  than  the  firsts.  'ITiis  class  is  put 
up  in  bales  of  80  manqjos,  of  4  gavillas,  each  of  these 
of  85  to  40  leaves,  and  marked  Y  2  a  80.  'I'crccras,  or 
thirds,  constitute  the  best  tillers,  and  some  wrapjiers 
are  found  among  them,  especially  if  the  tobarco  is  new. 
The  l)alcs  have  80  manojos,  of  4  gavillas,  having  up- 
ward of  40  leaves  each  ;  the  bales  are  marked  'I  a  80, 
Cuartas,  or  fourths:  the  most  inferior  class,  (it  onlv 
forfiUers.  The  l)alC8  contain  80manojos,  of  4  giivillas'; 
no  determined  number  of  leaves  in  the  gavillas ;  marked 
4  a  80.  Vuclta  Arriba  tobacco  is  put  up  in  the  same, 
or  a  similar,  manner. 

It  would  be  diflieult,  indeed,  for  any  one  to  attempt 
to  fix  prices  for  tobacco ;  they  vary  from,  sav  $10  to 
$170  generally,  but  occasionally  fabulous  prices  are 
paid  for  that  which  is  very  good  in  quality,  and  which 
offers  a  fair  prospect  of  yielding  a  large  number  of 
cigars.  I  have  it  from  a  very  reliable  source,  iliat  a 
little  over  a  month  since,  the  celebrated  factory  nf  Im 
llija  (le  Cahiiiiaa  y  Carhajal  paid  the  8un\  of  .*IO,O0O 
cash  for  a  lot  of  only  45  lialcs,  nono  of  wiudi  exceeded 
100  lbs.  in  weight.  By  fhe.foUowing  quotations,  given 
by  our  latest  price-current,  it  will  be  perceived  how 
varied  the  prices  arc  for  tobacco : 

$rin  to  $140  for  firsti,  seconds,  and  thirds. 

flO  ti>      SO  for  f(Mirtli8.  ~j  AccordiiiB  lo  qiml- 

40  to      50  fnr  fiftlis.  I  Ity,  soleetioii,   aiiil 

20  to      80  for  iixtlis.  (  rcnowti ;  ull  is  Vn- 

17  to      'JO  for  ecveuthsand  Captdura.J  clta  Abnju. 

Wlien  tobacco  Is  shipped,  it  is  generally  covered 
with  crash. 

Cir/nrs  are  made  of  all  classes  of  tobacco,  and  of  va- 
rious sizes  and  shapes,  and  therefore  of  various  values. 
There  is  probntdy  no  manufactured  article  so  difficult 
to  estimate  the  true  value  of  as  cig.irs;  there  are  cer- 
tain well-known  brands  that  can  comnmnd  almost  any 
price;  they  have  a  fi.xed  value;  such,  for  instance,  as 
tliosc  of /.n  llijn  i/<'  Cdbntias  y  Cdrhnjtil,  ('iihiirijiis,  Pa- 
tarrjoa,  La  lliijinra,  etc.,  and  even  among  tlio.'O  of  high 
reputation,  anil  having  apparently  fixed  prices,  cigars 
are  delivered  at  lower  rates  than  those  apiiearing  in 
the  bill  of  rates  to  persons  that  advance  llicm  large 
sums  of  money  for  tlio  purchase  of  tobacco,  and  receive 
in  payment  large  <|uantitics  of  these  cigars  per  month. 
Tliesc  celebrated  brands  are  known  to  be  tlie  pur- 
chasers of  the  liest  and  highest  priced  tobacco;  at  the 
same  time,  it  is  well  known  that  they  purchase  cigars 
from  smaller  factories,  make  selections  with  (;rcat  care, 
pack  them  in  their  own  boxes  with  their  own  brands, 
and  olitain  for  tlicsu  the  same  prices  as  for  the  el;;ars 
made  ut  tlioir  own  iiiaiiufactories ;  and  just  as  good  an 
article  may  lie  procure<l  elsewhere  for  lialf  tlic  price. 
Hut  very  few  of  the  cigars  proceeding  from  those  eele- 
brato<l  factories  are  consumed  on  the  island ;  and  rhcro 
are  even  some,  luit  eoniparatively  few  of  whose  cij^ara 
are  sent  to  tlie  I'nited  States,  and  there  are  many 
whose  works  all  go  to  the  Status.  I  mean,  in  tlic 
aliove  remarks,  in  the  way  of  trade.  It  would  lie  (piile 
iniposBlhle  to  \i\\e  any  positive  figures  in  regard  lo  the 
extent  of  mnniifactnre  of  cigars  in  this  Island;  not- 
withstanding ail  my  diligence  in  procuring  inforiuB- 
lion,  and  the  various  modes  employed  for  the  purpose, 
my  eflbrts  have  failed.     The  only  mode  I  could  find  lo 
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make  an  approximating  estimate  of  tlie  quantity  mann' 
factured  is  by  estimating  first  tlio  number  of  smokers 
iu  the  island.  And  liere  I  met  one  grept  stumbling- 
block—"  What  is  the  population  of  Cuba  ?"  It  is  cal- 
culated as  low  as  under  one  million  and  as  high  as  one 
million  and  a  half. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  almost  every  man, 
and  a  very  largo  portion  of  women,  in  the  island  smoke 
cigars ;  and  althougli  it  is  very  true  tlint  a  largo  num- 
l)cr  use  the  cigarritos  or  paper  cigars,  still,  it  is  known 
that  a  very  largo  portion  of  these  also  consume  the 
other  kind,  or  puros.  My  object  has  been  to  ascer- 
tain, in  the  first  place,  the  home  consumption.  In  my 
ctforts  to  estimate  the  number  of  smokers  by  inquiries 
from  both  Spaniards  and  Germans,  I  lind  the  estimate 
varying  between  300,000  and  1,000,000.  Ten  cigars 
per  day  is  considered  about  the  average  quantity  con- 
sumed l)y  each  person.  As  my  basis  of  calculation,  1 
have  put  down  the  number  at  400,000.  This  would 
give  fur  the  consumption  of  tlie  island  the  almost  In- 
credible amount  of  1460  millions  of  cigars  per  annum, 
equal  to  1,400,000  boxes  of  1000  eacli.  Calculoting 
each  thousand  to  weigh  12  lbs.,  each  smoker  consumes 
44  lbs.  per  annum.  This,  talieii  in  connection  with 
the  amount  of  exports  from  all  parts  of  the  island,  tliat 
can  not  bo  less  tliau  the  consumption,  swells  the  figures 
to  an  extent  that  is  startling,  and  makes  mo  doubt  the 
basis  of  my  calculation.  And  yet  I  am  told  by  many 
that  I  am  rather  under  than  over  the  numl)er  of  smok- 
ers, and  the  quantity  they  consume  per  day. — Consular 
Report  to  the  Dipurtment  of  Slate,  United  iSliiles. 

Hiiffttr. — This  is  considered  tlio  greatest  staple  of  the 
island  of  Cuba.  Tlie  grinding  of  the  cane  generally 
commences  in  the  month  of  December,  and  the  sugars 
arc  brought  to  market  from  Janiiai y,  and  sometimes 
as  early  as  the  middle  of  IJccenilier,  until  July;  the 
greatest  (juantitics  come  in  March,  April,  ond  May. 
There  arc  two  kinds  made,  known  ns  "clayed"  and 
" Muscovado;"  the  greatest  quantity  by  far  is  clayed. 
Of  thi.f,  the  principal  division  is:  Florete,  white,  yel- 
low, brown,  and  Cogucho.  It  is  packed  on  the  plan- 
tations. The  clayed  is  put  in  boxes,  weighing  from 
450  to  500  pounds  gross ;  the  tare  usually  is  47  pounds. 
A  nurchantablc  box  of  sugar  must  weigh  IG  arrobas 
(of  "5  Ills.)  net ;  if  a  little  under,  a  deduction  of  CO 
cents  pur  box  Is  made ;  and  if  much  under,  the  sugar  is 
rejected,  as  the  export  duty  is  upon  the  box,  and  it 
would  not  bo  for  tho  interest  of  the  shipper  or  export- 
er to  accept  any  box  weighing  less  Ihon  Ifi  arrobas. 
Muscovado  is  put  in  casks,  weighing  from  1200  to  1600 
pounds  gross;  tare,  10  per  cent.  Clayed  sugar  is 
usually  sold  in  lots,  assorted  half  whites  and  half  yel- 
low or  browns,  per  sample,  by  licensed  brokers ;  it  is 
oxaniinod  before  received,  and  that  which  is  not  equal 
to  sainple  rejected.  When  sugar  remains  long  in  store 
it  becomes  moist  and  loses  its  grain. 

The  export  of  sugar  from  Havana,  nccnnling  to 
Ilumlioldt,  amounted,  In  the  four  year?,  I"t!0-'(i3,  every 
year  only  to  about  i;!,onO  boxes.  Nine  years,  1770-78, 
every  year  only  to  about  50,000  boxes. 

The  great  increnHc  in  the  production  of  sugar  in  this 
Island  commenced  about  tho  year  1H20,  when  steam 
was  substituted  upon  plantations  for  ox  or  mule  power. 
Xearly  two-thirds  of  the  <iuaiitity  e.tported  Is  from 
Havana,  and  tlic  largest  portion  on  American  botlmns. 
Tho  odicial  returns  ol'ex|)orts  can  not  be  coiisldoied  ns 
corriK't :  for  many  a  vessel  has  been  cleareil  ns  lailen 
H'ilh  a  full  cargo  of  molasses  when  she  carried  a  full 
cargo  ol  sugars,  and  thereby  not  only  defrauded  the 
royal  revenue  of  tho  export  duty  upon  tho  sugar,  but 
had  her  tonnage  duty  not  levied  or  returned  to  her, 
and  In  former  j'cars  nanv  vessels  having  a  full  load 
of  sugars  cleared  in  ballast ;  but  even  supposing  that 
they  gave  tho  true  quantity  exported,  they  certainly 
give  no  idea  of  tho  extent  of  tho  crop.  Tho  consump- 
llon  on  the  island  it  is  Impossible  to  estimate;  the 
quantity  Is  almost  Incredible.     No  country  in  the 


world  consumes  so  ihuch  sugar  m'  the  people  of  this 
island  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Rich  and  poor, 
every  table — almost  without  exception,  exclusive  of 
the  negroes  upon  plantations— is  famished,  more  or 
less,  with  the  preserved  fruits  of  the  countrj-,  and  the 
quantity  of  preserved  fruits  sent  to  all  parts  of  the 
world  is  very  great.  And  then  is  to  be  considered  the 
sugar  that  is  consumed  in  n  countrj-  where  every  white 
inhabitant,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  colored  popula- 
tion also,  take  coffee  three  or  four  times  a  day.  The 
prospects  of  tho  present  crop,  from  all  parts  of  the  Isl- 
and, were  never  more  flattering.  It  is  probable  that 
there  will  bo  a  large  increase  over  the  last  year's  crop. 
Contracts  have  already  been  entered  into,  paying  as 
high  as  $22  per  box.  The  boxes  and  casks  are  paid 
for  separately,  as  will  bo  exhibited  in  the  pro  forma 
invoices  given  in  continuation.  The  brokerage  upon 
sugar  is  1  per  cent.,  of  which  the  purchaser  pays  a  half 
per  cent,  and  the  seller  the  other  half  per  cent. — Consu- 
lar lietums,  United  States,  1854-'65. 

Coffee. — The  production  of  this  article  has  rapidly 
diminished  during  the  last  14  or  15  years  on  the  north 
part  of  Cuba,  owing  to  the  low  prices,  scarcity  of 
laborers,  and  consequent  high  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
larger  profits  in  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane. 
The  berry  begins  to  ripen  about  August,  when  the 
picking  is  commenced,  and  continued  until  December 
or  January  next.  It  begins  to  flower  in  February, 
March,  April,  or  May ;  the  third  flower  gives  the  best 
coffee ;  the  urticle  is  brought  to  market  throughont  the 
year;  but  in  December,  Januory,  and  February,  and 
even  as  late  as  JIarch,  it  comes  in  greatest  quantities. 
The  packing  in  sacks  of  from  G  to  8  arrobas  of  25  pounds 
is  effected  on  the  plantations ;  the  tare  of  a  sack  Is  2 
pounds.  Cofl'ee  is  sold  by  regular  licensed  brokers  by 
sample,  and  before  being  received  is  examined,  and  if 
not  equal  to  the  sample  is  rejected.  It  is  usually 
classed  into  five  grades :  Superior,  First,  Second,  Third, 
and  Treoche.  There  is  a  class  called  Caracolillo,  a 
round  bean,  the  produce  of  the  first  bearing  year,  when 
the  pods  have  only  one  kernel ;  after  the  first  year  the 
pods  have  two  kernels.  CoB'ee,  when  a  long  time  in 
store,  loses  its  aroma,  and  fades  in  color;  when  good, 
tho  berries  are  smooth,  equal,  and  unbroken,  free  from 
stones  or  unpleasant  smell,  and  of  a  fresh  green  color. 
The  cultivation  of  coffee  was  introduced  in  the  Island 
of  Cuba  in  17'.)7-'98  by  the  French  emigrants  from 
llnyti.  In  1804  the  exports  were  50,000  arrobas;  in 
1809,  320,000  arrol)as. 

It  will  be  observed  how  sadly  the  production  of 
coffee  has  decreased  within  the  last  few  years.  The 
time  is  now  fast  approaching  when  none  will  be  raised 
on  this  side  of  Cuba,  and  then  the  inhabitants  will 
have  to  depend  upon  the  cofl'ee  raised  in  the  district  of 
St.  Jago  de  Cuba,  which  is  still  quite  largo  in  quantity; 
and  wero  it  not  for  the  immense  quantity  of  beans, 
corn,  and  other  grain  that  ore  roasted  ond  mixed  with 
tho  real  coffee,  the  quantity  of  tho  latter  would  scarce- 
ly snflice  for  tlio  consumption  of  a  country  wliere  it  is 
used  in  such  great  quantities.  It  is  belie^  ed  liy  many 
that  the  time  will  arrive  when  the  island  of  Cuba  will 
have  to  import  cofl'ee  for  tlie  consumption  of  her  inhab- 
itants.— Consular  Iteturns,  United  Stales. 

Ciiftom-liouxe. — lliisiness  transacted  nt  the  custom- 
house In  Havana  is  all  done  in  writing,  and  pretty  much 
oil  upon  stamped  paper,  mostly  at  50  cents  a  sheet,  ex- 
cepting that  for  outward  register,  colled  papel  de  itns- 
Ires,  costing  $8  tho  sheet.  Vessels  that  go  to  outports 
to  load  have  to  pay  anchorage  and  other  siiinll  fees, 
avcrngliig  some  Jlfl  or  fit!  each.  At  CIcnfuegos  over}' 
vessel  pays  tho  health  commissioner  $2,  and  as  mucli 
more  if  ordered  to  quarantine.  At  Mataiizas,  besides 
the  charges  recovered  as  here,  tho  government  exacts 
^4,  and  tho  royal  exchequer  $4.  At  Sagua  on  extra 
fee  is  exaotod  of  $4  if  she  enters  in  ballast  and  lea\  es 
with  cargo,  and  $8  if  she  brings  cargo  and  carries  away 
cargo, 
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COMMKBOI 

or  Tn«  Unitbd  Statu 

wmi  Cuba, 

rBOK  OoTOBKB  1,  1820,  TO  July  1, 

1868. 

Y«n«nllnc 
S«pl«mb«r  80. 

IloiiMttlr. 

Fonslipi. 

Toul. 

Toul. 

EziHirtcd. 

Imported. 

AiiKriMn.        Forelini.  1 

U-il 

«2,»50,056 

•1,690,625 

$4,640,680 

$6,684,849 

♦266,168 

$1,168,208 

108,822 

8,632 

ISti 

3,201,045 

1,069,578 

4,270,618 

6,967,0M 

281,551 

690,169 

99,8.38 

6,936 

1828 

3,271.270 

2,134,095 

5,406.866 

6,958,881 

858,406 

271,764 

106,886 

4,7.56  1 

1884 

8,611,698 

8,195,810 

6,807,538 

7,899,326 

262,098 

1,102,746 

124,888 

4,315  1 

18«5 

8,276,666 

1,814,146 

6,120,702 

7,666,412 

147,316 

645,164 

111,803 

1,212  1 

18M 

8,749,658 

2,882,774 

6,132,432 

7,653,759 

408.923 

410,506 

121,764 

2,134 

189T 

4,160,747 

2,6,Vi,84t 

6,816,088 

7,211.349 

870,163 

478,690 

189,381 

3,,548 

18SS 

8,912.997 

2,490,994 

6,40:i,991 

6,123,135 

787.010 

679,228 

180,618 

8.909  1 

18S9 

8,719,268 

1,859,686 

6.578,839 

4,866,5-24 

5.32,144 

868,920 

114,599 

8,120  i 

1880 

Totol... 

8,489,060 
t35,2»2,344 

1,477,675 

4,91i'.,735 

6,577.230 

275,687 

862,084 

114,054 

11,3.58  1 

♦  19,700,689 

♦51,993,083 

♦67,427,519 

$4,129,969 

$5,867,424 

1,165,498 

50,493"; 

1831 

18.634,144 

♦1,259,698 

$4,893,818 

$8,871,797 

$800,500 

$181,774 

132,222 

17.316 

1882 

8,631,86; 

1,680,764 

5,312.161 

7,063,867 

139,152 

91,066 

128,5,38 

2,5,632 

1833 

8,966,113 

1,706,587 

5,672,700 

9,751,737 

453.223 

99,8,53 

138,698 

31.1131 

183t 

8,692,980 

1,659,455 

5.852,48,5 

9,096.(M)2 

14.3,169 

606.666 

129.524 

2'J,!).'>1 

188ft 

8,917.436 

1.589,872 

6,60<l,80S 

ll.m6,615 

815,175 

266,2.56 

161,.!18 

2(i,733 

1836 

4,601,717 

1,808,772 

6,405,439 

12,781.375 

516,142 

122,518 

166,460 

n,^n 

1887 

4,303,783 

2,068,820 

6,8«7,60;l 

12,447,922 

607,  !47 

1,643,110 

175,796 

13,191 

1883 

4,721,438 

1,454,825 

6,176,753 

11,691,312 

235,230 

410,794 

193,716 

in.(;i3 

1839 

6,025,626 

l,091,-<06 

6.116,831 

12.599,81? 

178,497 

821,814 

194,578 

12.305 

1810 

Total... 

6,331,471 
<42,87tf,lUU 

979,044 
$15,288,088 

6,810,515 

9,8,35.477 
$104,950,937 

149,670 
$8,088,160 

648,168 

192,518 

15,079 

$53,114,182 

$4,896,517 

1,598,478 

Itf^sgi 

1841 

»5,io7,on 

$682,071 

$5,789,082 

$11,667,027 

$156,461 

$184,909 

194,001 

14,1 153  ! 

1848 

4,197,468 

572.981 

4,770,449 

7,650,429 

100,102 

285,940 

182,450 

9,719  1 

1843* 

2,926,922 

899,376 

3,.326,797 

6,015,938 

128,495 

8.56,205 

136,888 

4,''II7  ; 

1S41 

4.3M,062 

034.533 

5,238,595 

9,980,421 

573,910 

170,927 

221,618 

7,.53,3 

18J5 

0,20;t,8O3 

360,946 

6,561,751 

6,304,414 

13,699 

623,168 

171,892 

16,193 

1846 

4,718,966 

773.170 

6.437,1.36 

8,1,59,6.32 

829,801 

609,991 

177,630 

12,:m 

1847 

6,005,617 

972,089 

6.977.706 

12,891,367 

61.5,774 

881,767 

248,515 

13,198 

1848 

6,432,380 

461,383 

6,896,718 

12,S6;i,472 

110,049 

763,289 

231,251 

13,135 

1849 

4,041,145 

6«,s,0tfS 

5,309,213 

10,669.956 

813,800 

442,598 

2S4,568 

19,.561 

1860 

Total... 

4,.VW,2,'i6 

Hkl.im 

4,990,297 

10,292,398 

177,8,55 

236,011 

251,018 

29,708 
116,093' 

$49,002,685 

♦6,238,107 

♦,'»,300,742 

♦9.5,323,519 

$2,524,446 

$4,118,790 

2,150,287 

1851 

♦5,239,270 

$1,2>4,847 

♦6,52t,12.<) 

♦17,016,981 

$1,034,064 

$889,018 

861,732 

29,912 

1862 

5,803.196 

714,3,« 

6,517„551 

17,361.723 

371,6.57 

276,112 

370,603 

22,730 

1868 

5.778,419 

nn,.Mo 

6,237,9.59 

]S„585.:.\5 

128,3.30 

88,092 

36.5,392 

22,7;i0 

1S54 

8.22S,n6 

823.636 

8„V>t,752 

17,121,839 

61.786 

]26,,55S 

893,(W9 

2.5,133  , 

ISS.'i 

7.607,119 

897,463 

8,004,582 

18,625,.3.39 

49,872 

188,487 

481,545 

31,190: 

1851) 

7,199,035 

610,223 

7,809,26:1 

21,4;»,«98 

3'vt,062 

28,915 

483,796 

ii,m  1 

■  9  nioiitlis  to  Juno  .30,  ami  fiscal  year  bugins  July  1. 


The  following  table  will  show  the  values  of  lard  and 
oil  imported  into  Cuba,  in  18.51,  18J)'i,  and  1853: 

1351  Lord $891,743    Olive  oil ♦177,869 

1852    •'     88.3,776  "       4,3^264 

ls5d    "     861,WJ6  "       472,788 

Meats. — The  existence  of  a  diflerentUl  duty  on 
meats  imported  in  Spanish  bottoms,  draws  the  supply 
of  thi3  article  in  the  markets  of  Cuba  from  liuenua 
Ayres  tu  the  extent  of  30,UU0,UU0  pounds  annually ; 
while  from  the  United  States  it  comes  to  a  very  limited 
extent,  nutwritlistandin){  the  quality  of  the  article  im- 
ported from  the  Cnited  States  is  far  superior  to  that 
from  South  America. 

The  I'uUowing  table  exhibits  the  quantity  of  jerlted 
beef  imiwrtcd  into  Cuba  during  the  years,  IhoO,  18.»1, 
1852,  and  185:1,  and  the  couiitrtes  whence  exported. 
The  artoba  equals  about  2ol  lbs. 


TaIILK    KXIIiniTINO   TUB    VAI.UI!  Of    Fl.OUR    IMPORTED  INTO 

Cuba  kbom  1817  to  1853,  diuestkd  kbom  thb  "  IUla.szas 

(IE.VKRAI.Kh"  IIK   TIIKT   IsLA.'ID. 


Yenn. 

1347 

Fruui  Spain. 

From  lh« 
tl filled  8l«lei, 

♦623,6.\5 

Kroni 
EiinUnd, 

From  other 
I'liiiiitric. 

♦11,547 

♦2,187,976 

♦6,3,634 

1848 

2,650,('28 

174.405 

9,711 

25.ti.50 

1819 

2,672,.VHI 

9,:t32 

6,862 

125 

13.50 

8.204,923 

6,665 

1,250 

13.51 

8.081..525 

26,231 

6.50 

13^2 

8,971,909 

91,6<>4 

2,726 

13.5;i 

2,677,791 

29,8.30 

80,149 

25 

Yeui. 

From  the  United  8tntet. 

From   Hpnin,   C^nlral  nnd     I 
Suuth  Ameri.'B.              | 

Arrol«i. 

6,2l"l 

5.377 

4,419 

674 

8.X60 
7,862 
6,2.36 
1.053 

ArroliHu. 

1.63-3.101 

1.673.910 
1, 607.82-2 
1.867,140 

18.50 
1S51 
1862 
18,53 

1,203.010 

i.87rt.r>,52 

1.16.3.231 
1,016,695 

I. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exjKirts  of  suj^ar  from 
Havana  and  Matanzo-t,  for  the  yours  1858,  1861,  and 
1855 ; 
Export  or  Suoab  ix  Boxes  prom  Havana  a.nu  Matanzas. 


To 


Unltpil  mates 

Great  Ilrl tain 

Cow<'!>,  anil  a  market, ,, 

Baltic 

Haniburu  anil  lireinen, 

Holland 

Belelum 

Spain 

I ranco 

Trieste  and  \'nnlce 

L«Kliorn  and  Genoa 

Other  I'ort.i 


Total  boxes 635,861 


IS93. 


149,574 

14,8.58 

2-2.5,518 

89,836 

1M71 

8,826 

11,626 

81,750 

50.680 

29,632 

7,607 

6,3.39 


isil. 


1.54,886 

67,410 

274,372 

15,48r 

44,271 

7,9:«) 

24,903 

81,880 

67,.580 

41,366 

8,428 

4,737 

787,768 


lHi5._ 

197,179 

4-2.0.58 
213,2.30 

88.968 

8.3,6sS 

10,992 

26,317 
196,848 
113.808 

19,736 
6,.VW    I 

l\266j 
IK«,\7f~t 


The  duty  in  Cuba  on  Hour  imported  from  Spain  is 
$2  60;  on  that  imported  from  the  United  States,  in 
American  or  other  forci({n  bottoms,  is  ^U)  81 ;  tlie  ef- 
fect of  whi(-h  is  to  drive  the  American  article  entirely 
from  the  Cuban  market,  except  at  such  times  11,4  when 
scarcity  may  have  i-urried  it  up  to  famine  point.  Tlie 
tonnage  duty  that  exists  on  Spanish  bottiiins  U  61^ 
cents  per  ton,  and  on  foreign  shipping  $1  .'lO  per  ton, 
contributing,  in  combination  with  other  dilVerenttal 
duties  and  restrictions,  to  the  Spanish  Hag,  advantaj^es 
in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  products  of  that  island  to 
the  nortlicrn  Kuroiwan  jwrts. 

The  imports  of  (lour  into  Cuba  from  the  United 
States,  from  1853  to  185li  inclusive,  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Yesr  ending  June  SO, 


Hoard  nf  Tratle, — The  annual  report  of  the  Hi  ard 
of  Trade  of  the  island,  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
royal  treasury,  of  the  general  navigation  and  coniiner- 
<-ial  movements  of  the  island,  in  the  year  1850,  seU 
forth  these  facts  in  a  manner  worthy  attention.  It 
shows  that  In  1850  there  had  been  an  increase  over  the 
lant  year  of  $2,088,226  in  the  value  of  goods  im|)orte(l 
in  national  vessels,  but  that  the  Importation  in  foreign 
vessels  had  only  increased  $571, .IIO;  a  result  to  be  a,<- 
cribed  to  the  protuctivo  and  differential  system  which 
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ftiTors  Spanish  over  foreign  shipping,  and  on  which  the 
present  titritf  ia  based.  In  regai-d  to  exportation,  ex- 
actly the  contrary  state  of  facts  will  appear.  In  1850 
the  exports  in  foreign  vessels  increased  $2,748,287, 
while  the  increase  in  national  bottoms  was  only 
(447,104.  These  different  results  are  traceable  to  two 
causes,  namely :  as  to  imports,  to  the  discriminations, 
both  in  respect  of  tonnage  and  tariff  duties,  in  favor  of 
the  national  flag ;  and  as  to  exports,  to  the  advantages 
which  foreign  vessels,  exporting  the  products  of  the 
island,  enjoy  as  national  vessels  in  the  countries  to 
which  they  respectively  lielong — advantages  which,  in 
general,  more  than  countervail  the  discriminating  ox- 
port  duty  in  Cuba  in  favor  of  the  national  flag. 

In  the  }-ear  1849  the  value  of  importation  was 
(26,320,460,  an  increase  over  the  previous  year  of 
(885,892 — an  amount  much  less,  however,  tlian  liad 
been  expected  from  the  steady  progress  of  the  island ; 
and  in  tlie  same  time  the  importation  diminished,  as  it 
appears,  in  many  articles  of  provision.  Foreign  flour, 
preserved  meats,  cod-flsh,  bacon,  jerked  beef,  lard, 
butter,  and  foreign  wine  (although  the  national  wine 
increased  to  an  amount,  in  value,  $200,000),  fell  in  the 
scale  of  quantity,  and  the  article  of  rice  increased  more 
than  8,000  arrobas  over  the  importation  of  the  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  the  cargoes  of  that  article  from 
Manilla ;  bo  that  had  it  not  been  for  this,  and  the  in- 
creased amount  of  some  other  provisions  imported, 
articles  of  manufacture  and  coin,  the  yearly  account 
would  have  exhibited  a  still  more  considerable  dim- 
inution. This  state  of  tilings  was  considered  by  the 
Board*  to  be  the  result  of  some  evident  causes,  such 
as  the  extreme  drought,  which  affected  the  crops  of  the 
season,  and  the  prevalence  of  cholera  in  the  ports  of 
Europe  and  the  United  States,  rendering  sanitary 
measures  necessar}-,  which  interfered  with  the  natural 
flow  of  commerce.  Hut,  be  these  causes  what  they 
may,  a  result  of  the  year  was  an  amount  of  carrj  ing 
trade  under  the  Spanish  flag  to  the  island,  of  more  than 
(1,000,000  in  the  value  of  effects  imported ;  and  if  the 
produce  of  the  Peninsula,  brouglit  in  "■xtionul  vessels, 
lie  taken  into  account,  the  increase  of  this  branch  of 
business  reached,  in  twelve  months,  near  $700,000, 
which  was  considered  to  be  the  result  of  the  difteren- 
tial  duties  existing. 

VAIHK  or  THE  IJIPOUTATIOS   OP    KlOE    INTO    CUBA,   IN  THE 
YEAH8   1848   AND    1849. 


From 

IS4X. 

I'UU. 

Spain  and  her  colonies 

Bpanlsli  Aincrlcau  republics. . . 

United  Stall's 

(228,943 

lOl.llM 

701,118 

Ift.Ml 

(14«,92."> 

61,418 

799,499 

4J,2.'U 

Other  countries 

Total 

(1,U47,24« 

»1,0»9,II76     1 

From  earlier  tables,  it  r  ppears  tliat  in  the  year  182G 
the  value  of  Spanish  produce,  arriving  at  Cuba  in 
Spanish  ships,  amounted  to  only  $409,352 ;  in  the  year 
1»H0  it  reached  $3,000,000 ;  it  exceeded  $,^,000,000  in 
1840,  and  at  the  close  of  1848  bad  risen  to  more  than 
$7,000,000.  Foreign  produce  brought  in  national 
vessels  in  1825  amounted  to  $2,449,440,  exceeded 
(5,000,000   in  1840,  uiul  reached  near   $8,0()n,(MM)  in 

1848,  when  the  Spanish  flag,  in  botli  commercial  move- 
ments, iiime  to  (lout  a  value  of  $14,930,811.  The 
duties  arising  on  importations  in  the  j-car  1849,  were 
(S,8l4,783;  on  cx])ortation8,  $581,477  ;  making  a  total 
of  ((),42'J,200,  diminishing,  when  compared  with  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  one  instuiuo  S13G,()21,  and  in 
the  other,  $124,83(1 ;  making  u  total  of  $561,457.  For- 
eign flours  fell  off  16,654  barrels,  although  the  Spanish 
increased  1,121  barrels;  and  a  general  incrcose  of  im- 
portations (if  national  produce  had  ensued,  and  a  lessen- 
in;;  of  foreign,  which  tended  greatly  to  decrease  the 
•mount  of  duties.     The  counncrciul  action  of  1848  and 

1849,  and  of  succeeding  years.  Is  illustrated  lij"  the  fiil- 
lowing  tables,  made  up  from  the  ofHcial  exhibits  com- 
piled, annually,  for  the  governmont : 

*  Balanza  Qenerol  del  Oomcrclo  do  la  Isln  de  Cuba,  1S49, 
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8tATIMB!CT    or    THB    QuAKTITIB    OB    VAI.PBS    or    TBI    I-RI.VCIPU.    ABTICtlS    or    SunaUTKMOl    IMPORTED     ISTO    Cub*, 

inrRiNO  nil  Tkars  1S48  to  ISM. 


Yr.. 


1848 
18(9 
1881) 
1851 
1852 


tUet. 


Arriibn- 

884,278 
87'i,8()« 
91 7,864 
)!9,il«!l 
8:;T,687 
laVi  1,188,872 
1854!  1,070,240 


«>«"••>•  I  %r.'r': 


ilik 


ArrobM. 
8Sa,069 

577,465 
4-t\6!i5 
5i4,9i4 
541,742 
,V«t,.\S5 
621,301 


Unrnli 

212,944 

214.240 

2.V),8il6 

24ii,697 

»2i»,922 

214,460 

281,8971 


furflfii 

Klitur. 

Harriil' 

18,176 

1,597: 

h45 

2,82ii, 

7,02S 

MOo| 

T,237 


B«r. 

lv.mKl«.| 
SJ9,2I)0 
826,225 
86.8,040 
481»,042 
77.'),:J50: 
.M6.0.50 
769,1001 


Pork. 


FoviMia. 

1,118,100 

788,4(10 
910,908 
624,200 
486,787 
628.225 
687,495 


ItMn. 


Urd. 


PoiUKla.  Arriil 
»,5»,.^25  878,706 
l,770,O8s'868,O»4' 
l,f*37,8-<2;294.891 
l,6.'kV>00i298,401l 

776.»68;294,.'m9 
l,122,.').'V0  2s6,680 
l,562,l'>52  874,817 


ButUr.      ChMM. 


rii.imU. 
693,473 
76.3,941 
568,688 
594404 
460,419 
.V)!l,140 
462,265 


Poatid*. 
1,667,270 
1,806,114 
1,436,40< 
1,432,511 
l,ft».S,670 

794,981 
1,250,6.84 


J«rked 
Boar. 


ArrofaM. 
1,270,677 
1,184,096 
1,«18,««0 
1,881.980 
1,263,«18 
1,017,869 
1,876,875 


B«eon. 


Poiinda. 
658,680 
■525,209 
868,81 1 1 
849.22:t 
467,246 
497,105 
6!)6,926 


nufinlub 
Wlnei. 

IX>)l«n. 
1,248,492 
1,474,105 
l,70(],lii2 
1,6.80,:W(I 
1,6Sl,iPiH 
1,. ■542,795 
1,265,068 


Kurelgn! 
_Wlo.5.J 

Dalian.  I 

103,84o| 
101.848 
7,%871 
99,260 
178,403 
11)4,1192 
818,866 


Btatkmknt  or  the  QuANTrtm  ob 


VaLDU     or    Till    rRINCITAL 
DVRIHO  TUB  YKARS   1848 


ARTlnl.BS 

TO  1854. 


or    SVBSIBTBNOB     UPORTBD    riOM    CuBA 


Ya«n. 

AgBJirdlfnM. 
<Kum.) 

Cotun. 

Sugar. 

Coffite. 

Ittt'iwax. 

WooJl. 

Honay. 

it;]uu-u 

Uoiipar 

ore. 

Uaf 

tobacco. 

Saifar.. 

i*i|w». 

P..iin<l.. 

Unr'. 

Arr.iliaa. 

Arr„ba». 

Il..llnr>. 

Dollar.. 

Mhcl<. 

Qnlnlali. 

I'.iinlil.. 

M. 

1848 

16,:W9 

28,590 

1,228,718 

894,1.87 

50,110 

850,205 

56,628 

928,726 

656,191 

8,27,5,680 

1S1.4HII 

1849 

11,610 

73,655 

1,099,884 

877,686 

85,691 

817.894 

48,108 

246,.570 

688,810 

4.019,188 

128,720 

18.50 

4,825 

88,475 

l,2«t>,618 

5ao,l:« 

68,194 

359,128 

5.5,1.82 

269,044 

Ki2,28S 

7,978,148 

212,640 

1851 

9,221 

13,045 

1,589,994 

.575.119 

B7,4,'.8 

89^,811 

69,825 

818.428 

482,882 

9,486,591 

270,318 

1852 

11,859 

12,009 

1,409,012 

789,326 

58,591 

4&S,948 

78,688 

26a,.V»8 

881,470 

9,787.448 

142.,M)7 

18.58 

14,294 

18'<,625 

1.6.^7.I92 

442,780 

45,046 

448,488 

85,959 

808,881 

8,089,797 

iiil7,850 

1854 

25,272 

87,282 

1,6S,\7M 

511,498 

T1,8!U 

547,818 

104,812 

261,815 

M9,553 

9,809,150 

251,818 

Statemxnt  or  nia  Quamtitirk  or  Values  or  tiir  i'rinoipal  AnTiri.KH  kxpurtkd  rBOM  Cdba,  1848;-1854. 

[MaDI  up  rROII  niE    "  IIaLAMZAS   UENEllAtF.*.") 


Arlleki. 


Coffee arrobu 

Cotton (to. 

Cacao (In. 

Mi^aquo  (out) dollars 

]i(!C9WBX  (brown). ..arrobas 
Bmswox  (White)  ...     do. 

Tobacco,  haf pounda 

Turtle-shell do.     | 

Sugar boxes 

Mola.'iscs kbds. 

Copper  ore quintals 

Guano  (palm  loaf) . .  scroons 

Aguardiente pipes 

Bcgurs thousands 

CIgarlllos  St  plcodu.  dollars 

Honey ....    do. 

Fruits,  oto do. 

Woods do. 

Metals  (Old  I do. 

Mats do. 

Manufactures do. 

I.lciulds  &  provisions   do. 

Illiles do. 

All  other  articles.. .     do. 


Total  value  of  o«  e!q>orts'»26,O7T,067 


law. 

694,137 

1,143 

8,485 

7,967 

15,.566 

84,544 

6,27.5.680 

2,895 

1,229,718 

228,726 

866,491 

20,044 

10,:t.86 

161,4S0 

110,096 

66,528 

87,267 

850,205 

102,688 

48,483 

70,148 

96,284 

7,988 

174,872 


IM9. 


IK 


877,686 

2,946 

2,170 

a,86s 

]6,.532 

19,168 

4,019,133 

&678 

1,099,884 

246,570 

D8;i,810 

86,0.88 

11,640 

123,7*) 

89,110 

4S.103 

24,619 

817.894 

.88,592 

7.692 

47,882 

106,618 

8,160 

849,492 


t«2,486.556 


580.184 

^889 

7,768 

11,076 

ia,S)M 

89,960 

7,978,148 

4,834 

1,249,618 

269,044 

652,288 

K),s:il 

11,826 

20a2ia 
77,299 
5.5,1.82 
64,647 

8.59.128 
84,.889 
6,i'74 
41,087  i 

181,098 
9,655  I 

281,772  j 


IH9I. 


14SI. 


67M1U  I 

521  { 

7,089 

28,179 

18,440 

44,004 

9,486,591 

80,140 

1,539,904 

818.42.8 

432,HS2 

47,861 

9.2-21 

270,818 

105,445 

69,625 

82,044 

«l9S,8t1 

62,2M 

7,188 

49,887 

142,0.58 

^84fl 

260,383 


780,326 

12,009 

88,614 

1,458 

87,810 

81.281 

9,737,448 

8,848 

1,409,012 

2«2.59a 

881,470 

42,851 

11,859 

190,610 

64,796 

78,638 

88,476 

468,946 

80,126 

8,(8)8 

286,630 

107.610 

25,648 

434,876 


il2.5,68L,948  \  $81.34l,68:t  |  $27,453,936 


m.M. 


442,780 

5,646 

87,857 

1,021 

26,406 

19,640 

8,089,797 

4,868 

1,667,192 

808,881 

84.5,(180 

4,283 

14,204 

2«7,.S50 

84,696 

8.5,959 

68,106 

448.488 

198.100 

60,024 

151,522 

88,456 

21.162 

895,028 


181,210,405 


1»64. 

6ii,W 

1,490 

18,650 

59 

29,612 

42,21)2 

9,S09,1,'>0 

2,730 

1.6'<.%761 

281.815 

M9,558 

10,411 

2.5.272 

25\,81.S 

179,h2.5 

104,312 

82.629 

M7,'<19 

99.18S 

12,0ii.1 

9ll,l:)0 

124,277 

21,185 

180,724 

»a2,683,781 


fiXATBaBXT  or  THE    VALUES  OE  TIIK   PRfSCirAL   ArTIPLEK   IMPOHTEO   !!JT0    CDBA,   EEOll    1848   TO  1854. 
[FriiM  THE   "HALAXZA8   OKNKRALKS."] 


Artteltt  of  nAtitltna*. 

Olive  oil 

Liquids. 

Meats 

Spices 

rrults,  nuts,  preserves. .... 

Bice 

Ceroabi,  flour,  pnlst",  cacao. . 

Lard  and  butter 

Cheese 

fish 

toe 

Dry  good*. 

Cottons 

Woolens 

Linens 

Silks 

Other  vuln^ft^ct^u•a. 

Skins  Hiid  peltries 

Wood 

Metal 

Oloas 

Iron-ware. 

Soap 

MoillcliH's 

Furniture 

Perfumery 

Candles,  spi-riii,  lard 

Tobacco  of  all  kinds 

Viiin. 
Gold  and  silver 


1S4S. 


184S. 


I 


ISHI. 


1S5I. 


Total  value  of  oU  imports 


$563,717 

2,042,042 

2,075,129 

6s,4.84 

i40,8IM 

1,07.5,686 

8,120,682 

1,176,094 

100,888 

728,602 


8.177,716 

4i)\861 

2,028,3,50 

486,672 

475,152 

8,812,783 

199,094 

72.294 

1,061,998 

420,482 

99,441 

mott 

27,982 
128,882 
22,729 

769,191 
jii6,48.5,5£5' 


•567,440 

2,164,920 

1,971,262 

62,984 

871,017 

1,06'2,597 

R,067,.5« 

1,200,786 

149,761 

068,680 

189,763 

2,487,205 
497,888 

2,840,992 
830,948 

48.8,710 
1,721,209 

218,266 
61,460 

003,044 

518,315 
96,4.'!0 
94,106 
4a219 

184,672 
22,676 

_  868,684 
I  |86,82lli46o~ 


$707,974 

2,44'*.561 

1,979,011 

66,,55S 

2,59,445 

1,1.88,744 

8.410,983 

968,072 

107,924 

521,848 

201,837 

2,695.909 
622,428 

8,151,798 
427,967 

476,901 

1,S«.5,875 

280,749 

05,598 

1,099,818 

479.625 

l«,nfl7 

107,982 

50,478 
179.826 

18,228 

1,861,058 
$29,98.8,227^ 


$477.2.59 

2.!t47.7»6 

1,9.95,428 

Mi,442 

297,.596 

1,159,650 

8,644,154 

974,7s1 

171,082 

619,205 

199,842 

8,021,009 
481,702 

8..'.29,084 
629,812 

689.457 

2,211,229 

280,209 

lf>(,.504 

1,196..579 

615.139 

169,925 

157,829 

0,5,141 

188,901 

20,769 

2,511,408 
$32,311,4:10 


$496  264 

8,,568,3ft3 

1,909,893 

02,005 

8115.874 

1,046,604 

4,404,497 

94S  14-} 

186,245 

668,424 

T2,717 

2,661,567 

8.59,060 

2,481,664 

59h,747 


68.5. 

2,042. 

U>f 

r 

l,t.;.. 
.591, 
1.87, 
181. 
108, 
140. 
2T, 


874 
,i;*6 

•).s5 
97 
.695 
,067 
,1.86 
,200 
,944 
844 
,672 


989,424 


$472,793 

2.8.'i9,0.59 

1,62.5.657 

81,146 

2T5,.'U0 

1,072.695 

8.127,293 

041,408 

99,410 

699,215 

97,942 

8,090,974 
487,197 

8,198,592 
68:1,165 

7n.8,«o2 

],86S.90O 
106,460 
217,259 

1,6.S4,.585  I 
618,2211 
150.428  I 
10«,9«M  I 
171,046 
171,W7 
17,858 

479,560 


1*IS4. 


$49',.Iii2 
2.":)6,9-4 
2,2 1. '1,1)29 
97.614 
27.').;42 
I,0IHI.'.'21 
4.8,^^•*•ll 
1,197,64:1 

i.vi.ia,') 

973,:)2;) 
119.995 

2,.'.95,n99 
424,678  , 

2.425,195  I 
()54,98i 


$29,790,242     r27,789,9iiO 


9(V4. 

2,402, 
1(17, 
141, 

1,.'.7\ 
■V!) 
142 
KM, 
11"', 
127, 
20, 


925 

,907 
,172 
,510 
,915 
IHO 
,9l'>i) 
,«»t 
.tts 
,''71 
,82i.  I 


In  \Hh\  Culm  iti'iMirtcil  to  the  amount  of  4'32,.')11,- 
4.30,  \>e\ng  an  increase  o\er  the  year  IHol)  of  $3,:)28,- 
203,  which  exceeded  the  importations  of  18411  nearly 
two  millions  of  dolUra.    The  onlf  articles  that  hud 


BUflcred  diminution  were  li(iuid8,  woolens,  and   ma- 

teriaU  for  ruilnuid  cars. 

Under  the  national  flajt $19,999,176 

Under  foreign  flaKS 12,412,264 

Total  linporlatlons  in  18S1,  $:12,811,4:iO 
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KtruBiB  or  VusEU  mTKKiitn  •nn>  Posts  or  Odba  rtoai 

1B48  TO  1864. 

Nutlon. 


r 


Spsniah 

United  States. . . . 

English 

Frencb 

Qerman 

Danish^ 

Dutoh 

llilfrfan 

Span.  Ainorlcan.. 
Swcd.  *  Norwcg. 

Russian '.  — 

Prussian 

Snrdlnlao 

UrozlUan 

Austrian 

Italian 

ToUl 


878 

1,788 

670 

n 

20 

sn 

'28 
IB 
IB 
7 
2 
6 
2 
1 


8,648 


I84<. 

~577 

i,(n« 

4M 
67 
68 
11 
■24 
24 

9 
12 
IB 
IS 

9 


8,218 


181(1. 


878 

1,B»« 

498 

126 

TO 

24 

20 

49 

7 

2S 

22 

9 

11 

2 

18 

2 


8,866 


IMl. 

2,014 

670 

116 

74 

86 

25 

61 

18 

27 

14 

7 

"a 

28 
4 


MM.  I 

947 

1,886 

476 

82 

60 

82 

86 

27 

11 

11 

8 

27 

■■■« 

2 
6 


I8U,  ,  18M. 


8,869  afiii 


901      I 
2,807  2,190 


868 
126 
67 
20 
24 
46 
18 
17 
7 
17 

"2 

8 

6 

8,918 


467 

loo 

07 
29 
26 
24 
16 
16 
1 
4 


4 


The  imports  under  the  Spanish  flag  exceeded  those 
of  1850  liy  $1,444,104 — a  result  that  waa  considered 
cbietiy  attributable  to  the  system  of  duties  in  force ; 
under  foreign  flags,  the  importations,  which  for  sev- 
eral  years  had  rarely  exceeded  eleven  millions  of  dol- 
lars.'increased  in  1851  to  the  amount  of  f  1,884,098 
over  the  previous  year.  The  merchandise  brought 
from  Spanish  ports  amounted  to  more  than  eight  and 
s  half  millions  of  dollars,  being  $3&2,181  more  than 
the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  ;  $1,225,B00 
more  than  those  trom  Great  Britain ;  $5,740,401  mora 
tfaan  those  from  the  former  Spanish  possessions,  and 
nearly  'i!>  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  imports 
from  all  lountries. 

The  exports  of  18ul  exceeded  those  of  1860  by 
t5,'09,7:io,  which  was  an  increase  over  1849  of  more 
than  three  millions  of  dollars.  The  following  will 
show  the  rehitive  proportion  of  the  exports  in  Spanish 
sod  foreign  bottoms  in  1851 : 

Imporlt.  Eiporta. 

In  national  vessels »1H^!I!I.176  »6,204,658 

In  fcrcign  vessels 12,412,264  25,137,029 

Total  iu  1851 $32,811,480        $81,341,632 

Of  the  exitorts  this  was  an  increase  over  1850  of 
i!l^,013  in  national  ships,  and  $5,525,721  in  foreign 
ships ;  whicli  was  nearly  equal  to  the  value  of  the 
increased  proiluctiou  and  exports  of  the  island  over 
the  preceding  year.  The  quantity  of  sugar  exported 
from  the  island  in  1851  was  281,381  boxes  over  1850, 
which  exiecded  tlie  previous  year  nearly  150,00() 
boxes.  The  increase  of  tlie  important  staples  of  mo- 
lasses, coftee,  and  tobacco  (raw  and  manufactured), 
though  1.  '  so  great,  was  highly  important.  These 
facts  arc  signilicunt  of  the  force  of  foreign  rcciiirocal 
duties,  and  forcibly  demonstrate  that  any  discrimi- 
nating eximrt  or  tonnage  duty  on  foreign  vos.seis,  suf- 
ficiently cfTective  to  give  this  outward  movement  to 
tlie  .Spanish  flag,  must  fatally  injure  the  jiroductive- 
ne.is,  nutionnl  commerce,  and  industry  of  thu  island. 

The  amount  of  shipping  which  entered  the  ports 
of  Cuba  during  1850  and  1k5],  was  as  iVdiows  : 

ISSII.  ISSl. 

Unilcr  the  national  flag 24.1 12       270,176  tons. 

Under  foreign  flags 99,S64       727,814     " 

Total i'28.97tf       097,990     " 

A  comparison  of  tlio  returns  for  the  year  1K|5  with 
those  fur  the  year  under  review  gives  to  the  Spanish 
Haj;  an  iiuTcasc,  during  that  perioil,  of  nearly  one 
hunilred  per  cent. 

The  value  of  the  importations  diminished  in  the 
yearl8,V2  i{i2,531,188,and  the  exportations  .t;),887,74('>, 
lielow  tliose  of  the  previous  year.  The  fnlling  olF  In 
impiirts  was  on  the  articles  rice,  91,382  arrolias  ;  pork, 
187,413  pounds;  hams,  H78,.')32  pounds;  lard,  3,891 
arrolias;  butter,  133,775  pounds;  jerked  beef,  118,317 
urrolias;  and  in  cx|H)rts,  on  cotton,  1,030  pounds;  su- 
gar, 130,982  boxes  ;  molasses.  65,8i}^l  hogslieads  ;  cop- 
|ier,  ,11,412  quintals;  segars,  127,740,000.  The  great 
falling  oil'  in  the  item  of  sugar  could  not  have  failed 
to  act  in  a  corresponding  manner  on  the  amount  of 
tonnage,  nnd  measurably,  on  the  value  of  imports. 


Tb«  importations  in  1868  reached  an  aggregate  value 
of  $27,780,800— an  amonnt  exceeded,  the  preceding 
year,  by  $1,990,441.  The  article*  which  suffered  the 
greatest  diminution  were  codflsh,  flour,  beef,  lard, 
cheese,  jerked  beef,  bacon,  Spanish  and  foreign  wines. 
While  thus  the  value  of  imports  diminished,  ♦•"•*  of 
exports  considerably  increased.  The  total  increast. 
over  1862  amounted  to  $3,756,468. 

The  United  States  exported  to  Cuba  in  1866  goods 
to  the  value  of  $7,809,263,  being  a  decrease  on  the 
exportations  of  the  preceding  year  of  $195,819  ;  and 
im|)orted  to  the  value  of  $24,435,693,  showing  an 
increase  of  $5,810,254.  The  total  trade  between  Cuba 
and  Uie  United  States  is  usually  about  the  third  part, 
or  33}  per  cent.,  of  the  total  imports  and  exports  of 
the  island.  The  total  numl>er  of  vessels  entering  the 
ports  of  Cuba  in  1863  was  3,918  ;  total  nimiber  cleared, 
8,827.  The  following  table  exhibits  the  nationality 
of  these  vessels : 


Nationality. 


Spanish 

United  States. 

British 

Fronch 

Hclgian 

Dutoh 

Ocrmau 

Danish 

Swedish 

Busslan 

Prussian 

Spanish  American. 

Italian 

Brazilian 

Austrian 

Total 


Enlared. 


901 

2,807 

869 

126 

46 

24 

67 

20 

IT 

T 

IT 

18 

« 

2 

8 


8,913 


Cleareil. 


882 

2,178 

461 

121 

26 

18 

6T 

28 

22 

11 

7 

11 

0 


8,82T 


In  1854  the  total  trade  of  Cuba  ascended  to  $64,- 
078,309,  viz. ;  imports  to  $31,394,  578,  and  exports  to 
$32,683,731.  This  movement  exhibited  the  following 
result,  when  compared  with  the  trade  of  the  preceding 
year : 

Import!.  Exporti. 

1854 |81,3»4,BT8     »32,688,781 

1868 27,789,800     81,210,406 

An  analysis  of  the  returns  from  which  the  pre- 
ceding figures  are  derived  exhibits  the  following 
details :  Of  imports,  the  increase  is  perceived  espe- 
cinll}-  on  the  articles  codfish,  flour  (national  nnd  for- 
eign), pork,  l)eef,  hams,  lard,  cheese,  jerked  beef, 
bacon,  and  foregn  wine  ;  while  there  was  a  slight  de- 
crease on  the  articles  rice,  butter,  and  Spanish  wine. 
Of  exports,  the  increase  fell,  chiefly,  on  rum,  sugar, 
coftee,  wax,  woods,  honey,  copjier  ore,  leaf  tobacco, 
and  segars  ;  while  the  articles  raw  cotton  and  molas- 
ses show  a  slight  falling  off.  Under  the  national 
flag,  the  increase  of  importations  over  those  of  1853, 
was,  in  value,  $2,254,524  ;  in  foreign  bottoms  there 
was  a  similar  increase  of  $1,350,453.  The  increase 
in  exi>ort3,  under  the  Spanish  flag,  was  $1,232,759 ; 
under  foreign  flags,  $240,506.  The  exports  from 
Cuba  to  the  United  States,  during  this  year,  amounted 
in  value  to  $11,611,813,  or  more  than  one  third  of  the 
exports  of  the  island  to  all  countries  ;  the  imports  into 
Cuba  fron\  the  United  States,  during  the  same  period, 
reached,  in  value,  $7,807, (i80,  or  over  one  fourth  of 
the  total  imports  from  all  countries.  Of  the  imports 
into  Cuba  from  the  United  States,  only  $19,755,  in 
value,  was  carried  in  Spanish  vessels ;  while  the  value 
of  such  imports,  under  foreign  Hags,  reached  as  high 
as  $7,817,925.  The  exports  from  Cuba  to  the  United 
States  were  exclusively  borne  in  foreign  Iwttoms — 
two  arrivals,  one  from  Havana,  carrying  a  value  of 
$219  ;  the  other  from  Gibara,  with  freiglit  amounting 
to  $540  :  in  all,  $759 — being  too  insignificant  to  con- 
stitute a  noticeable  exception. 

The  following  "  statements"  of  revenue  collected 
by  the  maritime  and  terrestrial  custom-houses  of  that 
islimd  in  the  year  1855,  coni{Mired  with  the  preceding 
year,  published  in  the  government  Gazette,  by  order 
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nf  the  Buperintendent-i^eneral  of  the  royal  exchaqoar, 
indicate  increased  activity  of  trade ;  the  excess  of 
revenue  collected  in  Uecember,  1866,  over  the  same 


month  in  1864,  being  nearly  (264,000,  and  the  excess 
for  the  whole  of  1865  over  the  whole  of  1854  amount- 
ing to  (850,428  43f . 


BTATiiiniT  or  Bayaifini  coLtiOTiD  ih  Cuba 

in  1865  AND 

1864,  cowPAnD. 

AdmlaUlnUoaL 

Id  Dm  jTMf  lUi. 

In  llu  jrur  ISM. 

tkrlHiot; 

TerTftirfcr. 

88,094,971 

AUritliiw,      t    T«rrMlriftl. 

Mirlllme. 

Icrnalrlal.      |       Marlliiiw. 

JemitHal. 

•6,456,859 

16,416,416 
•18,60> 
889,964 
n6,288 

80,ii4 
ll.%878 
369,891 

48,828 
674,868 

78,685 

40,170 

22',9i0 
95,664 
17,950 
12,986 

(3,038,226 

805,661 

68,948 

68,903 

68,608 

69,010 

89,010 

69,650 

41,801 

296,878 

80,884 

8,111 

87,589 

84,718 

7,267 

9,818 

686 

8,526 

177,159 

989,498 

189,948 

t4,m 

161,746 
86,848 
87,889 
14,816 

4,985 
14,678 

9,864 
84,779 

e8|i43 

8,874 

l'8^6e8 

6,163 

8,776 

108 

6;668 

6,791 

166,937 

149,498 
14,898 

8b^ii4 

47,668 
18,487 

uUii 

81,'  -8 
7,300 

14,031 
"'632 

■""6 

Matanias. 

Cardenas. 

Trinidad 

869,011 
815„VI0 
860,561 

m°,5ii 

8M,27S 
68,715 

626,699 
62,148 
42,710 

8,498 
74,461 
10,600 
16,961 

8S0>00 

86,789 

78,719 

68,584 

83,584 

■      81,865 

84,429 

87,269 

864,680 

84,709 

7,578 

60,092 

80,876 

11,048 

9,921 

630 

14,55'9 

laviw 

1,096 129 

Vllli-CIara 

Sto.  Esplrlta 

Sogua  la  Grande.. 

Clunfucgoa 

Romodlos 

Cuba 

Manzanlllo 

Oibaro. 

Boyamo 

Baracoa •• 

Nuovitas 

Sto.  Cruz 

Quantanaino 

Pto.  Principe 

Lottery  departm. . 
Total 

19,888,761* 

14,001,:  38 

$9,874,891 

14,164,779 

$117,868      1  »441,I27 

t203,992t 

14,569 

Reve 

nne  colleetcc 

1  In  1865,  $18, 

890,100,t  and 

in  1854,  tW 

)39,671,  an  Increase  In  1855  of  $850,428. 

It  may  lie  proper  to  remarli  in  this  place,  that  the 
Balanzai  Generalei,  from  which  the  preceding  and 
subsequent  tables  arfi  derived,  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  giving  the  precise  quantities  and  values  of  the 
commercial  exchanges  of  the  island  of  Cuba  with 
foreign  nations.  The}',  doubtless,  present  the  mini- 
mum amounts  of  each,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  the 
policy  of  the  custom-house  officials,  by  whom  these 
annual  reports  are  prepared,  to  undervalue  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  island.  As  far  bacl<  as  the  year  1825, 
the  unreliability  of  these  Balanzos,  as  authority  in 
statistical  compilations,  requiring  precise  accuracy, 
wa-s  noticed  by  n.iron  Humboldt,  in  that  portion  of 
his  "  Personal  Narrative"  which  relates  to  the  island 
of  Cuba.  Alluding  to  them,  he  ol>-"rves  :  "  I  have 
examined,  in  another  woric,  fifteen  years  since,  the 
basis  upon  which  are  founded  the  tables  published 
under  the  fallacious  title  of  '  Balanzos  de  Comerico,'  " 
Since  that  |)eriod,  it  would  seem  that  but  little  im- 
provement has  lieen  made  in  the  preparation  of  these 
CoMUKKOi  OF  Cuba  with  fobkioh  Natiohs  raoM  1926  to  1840. 

IMPORTS. 


annual  exhibits  of  trade  ;  for  the  Department  is  offi- 
cially advised,  as  late  as  1853,  that,  in  respect  of  val- 
ues, the  amounts  stated  in  the  Balanzas  are  fully 
one  fourth  less  than  the  real  market  value  both  of 
imports  and  exports.  However  this  may  be,  the 
statements  and  tables  given  are  all  which  are  accessi- 
ble ;  none  other  being  published  or  prepared  ;  and  for 
all  useful  purposes,  tliey  will  serve  the  stati.stician  as 
well  as  if  the  greatest  accuracy  had  been  attained. 

The  commerce  of  Cul>a  witli  foreign  nations  for  the 
year  1851,  is  fully  set  forth  in  the  annexed  statements, 
tal(en  from  the  "  Balanzas  Generales"  for  that  }'ear. 
It  is  followed  l>y  two  other  tables,  made  up  from  the 
Balanzas,  designed  to  illustrate  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  Cuba  during  a  period  of  twenty-nine  years, 
from  1826  to  1854,  Iwth  inclusive  ;  while  a  third  table 
exhibits  a  comparative  view  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico,  with  the  duties  received,  and 
the  number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared,  during  a 
period  of  seven  years,  from  1848  to  1854. 

[Madi  up  fbov  TnK''BAi,AHitAS  Oenkbales."] 


Tmii. 

Nalloiul 
eonunerec. 

In  ii*llr.n>I 

T0IMU. 

Uolttd 
Stftt«i. 

Enflud. 

Bpunlih 

AiUBrirftu 

port*. 

FnmM. 

ilanM.  Tonrofl 
Neth.'riiiniti. 

Porta  of  ihr 

Baltic. 

Italy  and 

Portutral. 

Deposit. 

Total. 

1826 

1827 
1823 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1882 
18:W 
ia84 
1935 
18.86 
18')7 
1S;H 
18.39 
1840 

P*so». 
2,858,798 
2,641,322 
4,528,802 
4,961,048 
4,739,770 
4,121,829 
8,570,707 
8,185,781 
8.412,4s7 
3,508,.'M9 
4,470,725 
4,659,1, '>8 
4,460.987 
6,820,515 
^895,201 

P»«ot.      1       Pesi,<.      1       P,*«<i«. 

814.083  6.632,808  1,828,627 

849.728   7,162,095  1.61-*,871 

431.553   6..'i99.096   1,770,086 

844,820  ,5,734.705  1.837.775 

l,0,'.l.588  4,791,544   1.745..3S8 

l,S25,890i  4,090,308   1,4(».983 

8,17,8.590  8,542.936,  1,2,'>7.9»4 

4,777,580'  4,401,472   1,02.5,173 

4.970,013  8,690.101'  1,670.918 

5,200,965  6,406,919!  1,089,485 

6,880,070   6,.V53,231i  1,622,429 

4,900.191    0,548,957  1,873,964 

0.108,162  0.202.002   1.439.300 

7,108.704  0.132.794'  1.770,499 

6,634,718  6,664,126   1,487,199 

Vtun. 

.... 

.... 

..    ' 
1.371,780 
1,747.224 
2,034,562 
1,579,,'>88 
1.099,307 
1,713,660 
1,467,125 
916,641 

Phaoi. 

1,169,451 

1,472,204 

1.635,s55 

1.24,'),947 

721,049 

669,004 

806,824 

927.491 

906.414 

904.140 

817,445 

861,800 

810,9.54 

714,664 

018,461 

P..  Ml. 

1,631,125 

1.040.011 

2,092.900 

1,340,975 

1,V01,!1.58 

1,808,999 

1,918,197 

1,145,907 

856,363 

619,211 

766,959 

56,5,048 

910,499 

^52,078 

1.010,291 

Peioi. 

16,849 
192.820 
17fl.O'i7 
87.990 
81,958 
20,632 
88.843 
90,931 
19,215 
55,887 
69,069 
29,311 
79,193 
124,405 
47,914 

Pe.i... 

218,794 

309.M7 

292,584 

11.5.293 

102,116 

50,592 

87,894 

90,764 

1,51,151 

146.448 

92,029 

9,5,4.50 

6»,.593 

80.099 

29,492 

Pmo..      1        l',.«„..        1 

1.759,021'  14,925,764 
2,006040   17..352.954 

2.033,,MiS  19,5't4.922  | 

2..')21.442|  19.69.1.950 

l,2.30,'.isS   lii,17r..502 

89.'i.iMil    1,Vi4n791 

796,512  1.'>,1!IS405 

8■>^19S   IS.'.l  1.132 

1.1:14.407'  19,.'.0:i,800 

1.107,:M5i  20,722,072 

1.009.7J1(  22..V'il.«09 

2.(i39..V.'i;  22.!'40,3,'i7 

2.h7.9,.M5'  24.72!I.979 

2.097.911    2,'>.217.;!>6 

3,807,172|  24,700,19'J 

EXPORTS. 

1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1838 
1834 
1886 
18% 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 

1,992,689 
2,284.250 
1., 5.56.224 
2,292.580 
3.740,747 
2,l!«.761 
2.173,.'W7 
1,9,54,714 
2,074,592 
1,801,092 
2,848,4,53 
8,919,474 
2,692.159 
8,719,792 
8,478,680 

186,978 

:84,0.'i9 

711.479 

50i.0.W 

648.207 

727,a38 

998,404 

1,274,0(0 

1,401,50^ 

1,1I4.0;)5 

917,73!) 

1.294.282 

1,632,«40 

1,051,795 

8,044,441 

3,'<94,597 
4,107.449 
8,170.964 
«.101.5:tt 
4.200,7t2 
3.921.592 
3,in'<.4fl6 
4.8S0,S><5 
8.924.724 
4.30,5.509 
5,513,924 
5,792,623 
6..574,.591 
.5,529,015 
6,660,730 

1,593,474 
1.005,07:! 
1.011.92O 
1.72II.404 
1.223..'>94 
1.507.720 
2,101.090 
910,991 
2,090,397 
1,7.'>4,070 
1.700,115 
2,990,406 
8.093.329 
5,141,098 
6,749,438 

19,678 
10,214 
10,276 
30,186 
248.323 
30,602 
70,995 
87,319 

1,102.219   2.999.1.54 
1,043.019   2,051.083 
754,912   2,90'.).229 
907.9fl,si  v,400.913 
757.730.  2.449,290 
441,0,59]  2.199.299 
800.999   2,.VI0,913 
581.321    l,771,3sl 
007.431  i  2,2si».Tvi 
003,995'  2,070,001 
489,051   1,934.9!15 
1,844,009   2,713.596 
771,572  2,099,103 
84.5.900  2.054,089 
908,606j  2,886,620 

479,228 

497,289 

798.,521 

90-1.920 

1,03.5,209 

644,939 

1,13.5,525 

1,187,774 

1.081,294 

994,771 

1,029,570 

044,019 

1,046,9.53 

200,401 

984,398 

200,701 
439,402 
237.289 
303,.')40 
334.137 
443.406 
893,574 
250,511 
101,448 

1,V,9«« 
261,730 
523,100 
366,618 
424,905 
819,941 

1,312.9.3!) 

1,49:!.900 

1,473,020 

1,0.M.247 

1,.521,144 

890,644 

737,009 

8.59,918 

954.01.') 

1,179.2.52 

1,132.942 

1,975,918 

1,674.287 

2,478,819 

2,937,746 

13.909,9,89 
ll.'.'«fi,I92 
13.1M.:162 
n,',l.'i2,405  1 
1.5.97o.'l(19  j 
12.91ST11  ! 
i:)..'i9.'.,017  , 
13.096.100  j 
U,4'i7,!t.'>5 
14,ii.V,i.240  1 
l.'i.:Ws,216  1 
20,:i46,407  ! 
20.-ill.102  ' 
21,1>I,^48 
20.941.783 

CUB 
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OoiirAi  '.■■■'«  SniiMAit  or  tu«  Commiioe  or  Cvnx,  nou  1841  to  18M.    [Keob  th»  "Balarxai  OufnAin."] 


nroBTATioM  ov  ■■■  rsiMOAii  moDVonon  ov  tmi  hlaiid. 


ISM 
1>*47 
IMi 
1949 
IMO 
18S1 
IHAJ 
1»S 
l»iM 


_       ^___^_ Mwiiif'.i 

-  .  - ,       -         --  fcrtt«.     I  Hhdi.t      >'riii''«T  Arn.bM.II  yilhlUI-.  Pl' i<f-.   ^^i^khmM 

14,na,TS8il0,»«T.«S.1»8,OH1,4O«T,I4H.(l74T9,fl'in.9«)'i«.774,«14'    8OT,4:«  TSI.DBO  11,80! l,2Hfl,no«    eiW.O«OB,W7,B7T'17o,17l 

14,»8T,78«10,ll4»,79<ia4,6H7..VJ7  9.»;«,W4l»,7(N,117W,ilt4,7()l     Hll.m  lIB.liW  lii,«7  l.lWf*,***    7nH,lt71M4^W«:if)ir.'sl) 

l«,8aB,T4tl(l,(KW,8^l>•l,4•W,(l9(tH,l),V),>^^sllt0TS,9<)«^.Vl•i»,7l«    Hh9,lil8  1111,1(98  18.slfl:i,(Wl,7hii    76«,«B07,*iS,-iW«7|)»7 

lll,«8,S(Wl|,N8T,8T7i«5.Uft«,281  6..Wi,74«  l9,H78,N4fl  W.4'Jil,A91  1,(H«,.^(^^  17i,4!ll,    (J,;t28  l,■i4<l,(W•2■i,(KW,^ST;4,lWt,7«,s'l'iH,li(Ki 

—    ,  \r,.,:fti 

liM.isll 
I2H,72I| 
■.'I'i,tt4« 

27ii,ai,') 

■W7,i),"in 
.'.M,itl8 


lS4t 
IMS 
1M< 

1H44 

IS44»  16,»«^,79«ll,0H7,764j»S,tM)7,ft«)6,7ll^,Vll  12,l)m,8l(l,lH.71«,^72:    47ft.iHtt 

18,6.M,8S«  8,974,l)«»iM,«8a,899^SlH.'^.'^1  lfl,lHI,7l)7|•«,(HKI,.^(lH!    9n7,74-J 


l^«4^N7lVI<,740.■J4.M82.Bl«,ll»i(i,ft48,8a7  2l.441^41H.:^7,|l9^77(> 
l^n2,81S,lll,'il8.'i471S.48S,A«^^,045,ue8»l.(lHI.U74L'll,l>77.ll9)• 
IMMi^^l  9,t)fi«.6Ift26.:i■JO,4m^ftW,&Rn'l0,H68,ll'ill■i'i,4''lll,^^n 
18,4i^^0711ll,^»^.15f)KS,!^■JI,■.'•i7m,ll•i<^.«:llt  19,61  l,.■tO.S2A,t•>JII,«4^ 
IV,8W,1761'i,4l'J.'2A4.SlMll.P<iii),«>4,)mt2A,lH7.(fi9'>ll,^UI.i'».S 


*),Haft,7r>l  li,4.K,49(i  «9,7'«),24K 
lS,4'il,W»  9,HtlK17»27,7'«,H(iti 
J«i,675,948H),71S,6iW[81,Ji94,ft7b 


7,ni»,ul  7|20,4.'»,91 8  •i7,4,V),9aii 
7,li73,M47  "i!8.|t8rt,,Vi7  » 1 ,2 1(  i,4<lft 
^,,^()e,607  2 1,17  7,128  81,tKS,7ai 


l,2T4,sll 


121,822!  4,1211 
2II8,S»7{  9,(182 
20»,*M»  19,7a-2 


I,22S,7H;228,T2((I  1«,H89 


I,ii»e,Hs4!  24«,ft70!  1 1,tM«    877,187 


,249,61H;  2fflt,(Mt  4,N2A 
1,689.994  81-4,428  9,221 
l,JIP9,012J2li2,6U8  ll,Mft9 


l,AM,)92'  81)8.881 1 14,294    442,78(1 


l,«8.\7M|261,Sl5|2»,272l 


W»,822l 
817.882 
982.154 
694.187 


62il.t:l4 
&7&,I1U 
7!t9,826 


M  1,498 


8«9,i)22«,«74,s7:) 
68A,iAI^»<,H26.m7 
MA,49S^,8()9.nii6 
<M,49l'6,27S,fl'lii 
M8,8lo!4,ill«,l:),'l 
NVi,28,S  7,978,14s 
482,S.V2  9,4iM.fi9l 
881,470'9,787,448 
84.\(l8(l,«,(«9,7il7 
M9,fi089,8(K),ia<i 


1841 

lS4t 

1848 

1H44 

18»* 

184« 

1847 

184$ 

1849 

ISflO 

lifil 

lX,t 

1858 

18.^4 


i  Of  TiMiu  wmcM  iimBB*  nm 
r«mTi  t>r  tma  isumd. 


NktIoiuU 


1,008 

884 
81A 

au 

917 
84T 
8t» 
HTB 
87T 
ST3 
888 
B4T 
902 
928 


1,981 
1,778 
1,770 
2,880 
1,715 
2,244 
2,923 
2.678 
2,836 
2,478 
2,986 
2,665 
3,014 
!>,884 


ToltU. 


8.0R4 

2,467 

3,58S 

8.2at 

3.682 

8,091 

8,7' 

8,548 

8,318 

8.854 

3,869 

8,412 

8.914 

8,813 


Toil»M».f 


447.8.89 
47«,10fl 
477,792 
597.930 
478,015 
5.^0,1.^8 
689,770 
738,286 
712,673 
874.0(4 
997,990 
433,014 
718,840 
742,794 


AMOVITT  or  DDTIM  MHBITao  Ul  ffMB 
OoyMIMCUb  HOVIMMIf, 


ToUI. 


7,266,484 
7,888,844 
4,987,017 
7,1«IK681 
.\970.74S 
6,IA2,802 
7.494.831 
«,8s8,8.Vil 
«.42»,260 
6,72 1, 2.V) 
8,462,«t4 
8,878,086 
8,8.'iO,317 
9,743,694 


*  From  1841  to  184.1,  thou  totals  Inoliidc 
tho  value  of  goodi  piactil  on  lUposIt,  w 
well  n  of  thosB  sftually  Importcii  or  ex- 
porti'd,  inl  UTO  thii.^  roiiaulvralily  an;. 
lucntcd.  Prior  to  1846,  no  distinct  column 
was  devoted  to  deposit  In  the  Italanza 
General ;  but  ilncu  that  year  such  dlntlno- 
tlon  haa  been  oboerred,  and  the  result  la 
perceived  In  the  dliiilnutloo  of  the  anioanti 
of  values, 

t  I'rior  to  1B45,  but  one  adumn  was  dc 
voted  to  tunnage,  no  distinction  belnn 
ma<le  between  the  tonnage  of  nallunal  and 
fi>reii;n  voasela  in  the  Italanza:  but  Fhice 
tliat  year  sueh  distinction  has  been  made, 
tliuuifli  It  la  not  regarded  In  this  statanicnt, 

t  Of !)«  gallons. 

§  Anoba->25t  pounds. 


UgNBRAL    rOMfARATIVK    STATKHRMT    Or    TRB    AMOIJWT    AND   ClIARACTXR  Of  TIIR   CV>HMKRCK  Or   CiTBA   AHD    PORTO    RiCO 

rBoM  1848  TO  1854,  with  tuk  Amounts  or   Dl-tiks   receivkd,   and  the  Numbebh  or   VuaELt  bntereo   and 

CLEARED,   AND  TUE   BEHFRITIVK  ToNNAOE  OE   THE  SAME. 

[t'SOM  TilK  "llALANZAa  OeMSRALES."] 

CUBA. 


IMPORTATION  INTO  CUBA. 


HATIoMAl. 

rBopucn. 


roaBMK  rapDucTC. 


la  Spulih  I 

Tr>Hl> 

IKVOBrally.  I 


Id  RpanUh 
v«»mU. 


184S1 
1849! 

law' 

16,'ii 

ISiVJ 


Iii>llar<.  I 
7,068,750! 
7,4S2,7A7' 
8.iMil.«2,% 
S.-'il  10.2.18 
10.2110.429 
7,768,905 
9,057,428 


Ik  furelfii 
T«MaU. 


TOTAL 

mroaTi. 


EXPUKTATION  t'RUM  CUBA. 


ruR  TUB 

HATKIMAL 
THADB. 


Dcillar..     I    Ilnllan. 

8,18a,667il0,21S,247; 

8.691.714'  9.»4,1,9HS 

».824.2.'>9  10,.MS,841 
ll,418.927;12,»97.24."ii 
ll>.19ll.781i  9..S^O.0^2} 
10.791,648]  9,241.247 
ll,631,s52lui,70.1,29S 


In  8p«niib 

reMvU 
f«ner»ny. 


roa  TUB  roaaioB 

TBADB, 


In  Spflnlab   In  torviga 
v«u«U.        vmamU. 


:26,48.\5«6  8,927,007  3, 1 1 8,086  20.031 ,974 
26.820. 4flO3,118,070'2,4«o.4tU16.S(W.O21 
2'<.98:1.227  8,»71.0s42,tf.17.7s:i  19,00.1,081) 
i8-.',!ni.4.S()  2,-ctfl,82'>!:l,:t'i2.7''T  2.'i.l22..V17 
29.78i).242  assJ.IWM  8,18.5,*'^  2i).4Jt5.91') 
27.789.800  3.29S.87 1  ;3,974,y7(l,23.i':(«,.V)7 
;!l,894.578:8,615,fl93  4,s90,914:24,177,12y 


TOTAL 
BKPOBTB. 


nn)iBr>. 

26,077,0481 
22,48«,,V><i 
2.\(WI.'.)4s 
31,:l41,(Kt 
27,4.'>3,9Wi 
81.210,4<).'>| 
82,683,781 


Dimra 

HECKIVEI). 


NO.  OF  VESSELS  *  TONNAOK.I 


No.    T(,nn«fe, 


No,     Tono«f«, 


8,,148|  738,386|  2,949  No  data. 


6,883,868 

6.429,260  !;V-'I*  712.,172  2,s99 

6,721.2,10  1 8.:i,1«;  ^74.014  .S.I.11 

'•.4rt2,s!M  I  »,•<«.">;  !«I7,99()  ;i.7*t 


8.h73.0S4 
8.830,817 
9,748,«I94 


8,017,  622,01(ii  3,274 
8,916  713,840'  8,v.': 
8,813  742,794  3,6(17, 


Do. 

1)0. 
1)0. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


POKTO    RtCO. 


IMS  1.148.079  1,793,371)   1,528,301    4,489,751 

1849:  1,011.000  2,819,032    1,«51,M0  4,981,.183l 

l«ioi  1.854,961  1,879,4''-*   1,985..179  5,222,0291 

18511  l,543,717i  2,210,062!  2,321,089   6,078,870' 

1S12|  2.031),IM7|  2,122,7'v4   2,144,«(W|  (1,298,395 

isia  1,411,004  2.194.875    l,78n,.18«  6,8.35,910 


66(»,820 
4(W.128 
288,916 
662,4,11 
409.618 
440,404 


338,816  4,695.500 
237.823  4,700,419 


271.860 
28(),84f) 
349,71s 


Otnernl  Port  Rerpilatimui.  1.  Ship*  leaving  with  a  full 
cargo  of  inolaB8<-s  are  free  of  tonnage  dutteiL 

2.  Shipa  arriving  in  ballaat,  and  leaving  in  the  •nme  state, 
pay  DO  tonnage  duty ;  but  if  they  should  talce  return  cargoes 
of  the  fruita,  or  other  articles  of  tlie  island  (entire  cargoes  of 
niolaaaea  only  excepted),  they  pay  tho  rt-gular  duty. 

i).  Ships  arriving  in  distress  for  water,  or  other  necesaariea, 
are  free  fVom  Immage  duty  ;  bnt  when  they  diachargo  the 
whole  or  part  of  their  cjjrgn  (unless  every  part  is  agalu  taltcn 
In,  and  no  TOorc),  or  load  with  prodtice,  foreign  or  natlro  (mo- 
lasses eicopted).  they  are  anhjecled  to  the  entire  tonnage  duty. 

4.  Veasels,  foreign  or  national,  which  have  left  a  port  of 
the  Island,  having  paid  the  proper  tonnage  duty,  and  which 
enter  any  port  of  the  Island  to  repair  damages  they  may  liave 
Bustained  at  sea,  by  reason  of  storm  or  other  casualty,  are 
exempt  from  further  tonnage  duty. 

5.  Vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  Island  with  mineral 
coal,  in  equal  or  greater  quantity  than  the  number  of  tons 
per  their  regislcr,  pay  only  W)  cents  per  ton  for  tonnage  duty, 
even  if  they  bring  other  morchandlae  besides.  They  are  also 
exempt  from  all  other  local  cbf  rges  (excepting  captain  of  the 
port's  fees),  such  ua  ponton  and  health  dues,  custoni-housc 
Tisits,  entry  and  clearance  fees,  wharfage,  stage-hire,  etc. 
Such  as  bring  coal,  solely,  in  less  quantity  llian  their  tonnage 


5,821,542 
4.91S.6S2 


3,sW8,002   4,653,339 


5,69.1,18(S;  1,084,239  1 1,054  11!^  910  1,129  12.3,2,10 

5,4(«.371,  1.082,807  1,095  121,851  1,126  I29..17H 

5,877.819  1,189,001  i  1.204  182,040  1,179  131,767 

6,741,974-  1,089,418  i  1,824  160,586  l,20i)  1.14,042 


3.3.1,0'JO  4,523,881   6,299,3271 


1,259,173 
1,051,887 


1,462, 17.1,88)1  1,.8.V.'  l(ls.766 


l,388i  151,668  1,225  1.14,807 


measure,  pay  60  cents  per  ton  upon  the  portion  oooiplcd  by 
coal ;  and  tho  dIfTerence  between  this  portion  and  the  num- 
ber of  tons  that  the  vessel  may  prove  to  have,  by  Bpanlsti 
meaanrement,  will  l)o  subjected  to  the  payment  of  the  full 
tonnage  duty ;  but  tl)e8e  vessels  are  allowed  tlie  exemption 
from  all  other  charges  except  captain  of  the  po)-t's  foes. 

Vesaela  having  on  board,  besides  coal  In  less  (luiintlty  than 
their  measurenient,  other  cargo,  are  iu  the  same  case  re- 
specting the  tonnage  dues,  but  are  suliject  to  ll)e  ponton, 
health  visits,  reglsteilog  and  other  usual  dues.  Mall  stea)n- 
ers,  recognized  as  such,  are  i)ermltted  to  bring  and  carry  3 
tons  of  cargo  without  paying  tonnage  dues.  If  the  cargo 
discharged  exceeds  3  tons,  they  pay  duty  on  sueh  execss 
over  and  above  the  3  tons.  Vessels  going  from  one  port  to 
another  of  the  island,  carry  a  sea-letter  of  Introduction  to 
the  euatom-houso  of  the  other  port,  stating  that  the  iCKuIiir 
charges  have  been  paiil.  Tl)ls  letter  costs  $4.  Hy  order  of 
November  4,  18.'>4,  nil  vessels  having  to  perform  iiiiara))tlne 
must  go  either  to  Havana  or  to  8t.  Jago  do  Cuba  for  tl)at 
purpose.  Quarantlno  fee,  |I  per  day.  Itesldes  tho  forego- 
ing general  regtihitioas,  which  are  in  force  at  all  the  ports  of 
the  ialand,  there  are  others  of  a  more  local  character,  appli- 
cable to  some,  ond  not  to  others.  These  relate  mora  especi- 
ally to  tonnage  and  port  duties,  and  other  charges. 


CUB 
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CUB 


Tbs  tonnagR  dnttan  nnd  other  charges  at  the  princi- 
pal ports  are  nahjoined  : 

AT  HAVANA. 


Nstnrtofolwrf**' 


Koalth  vlalt,  p«r  ton*. 

Ooviirnincnt  Interp  'ter 

Otptuln  of  the  purt'a  fisea :  on  onterlni;. , 
oD  clearlag... 

Translation  of  inaiilfe«t 

Tonnaitc  duty,  por  tont. 

Ll«ht  iluoa,  per  ton 

Pciiiton  (luea,  por  ton 

WharfaKe  duoa,  per  ton 

Custom-houw  foos:  Inward  visit 

Outward  Tialt 

Annotation  tt» 

Kxtract  of  Msnlfoat,  from 

Ki'([i»tcr  iln»>  (for  each  dally  return  of 
oarKO  illwhar^ed,  whether  one  or  one 
tlioiisand  paokaKo") 

For  outward  register  and  atauip  paper. . . 

Bill  of  health,  ovor  150  ton-    

under  160  tons 


ror.1 

TtBM 


♦OTST 
9  no 

8  00 
8  00 
4  00 
1  60 
0  061 
0  21{ 
0  OU 
6  50 
6  60 
H  00 
4—6  00 


BpftnUli 
vmmU 


"liToS" 

800 
8  00 

o'oi, 

0  OS 
0  iili 

0  ou 

B  60 

B  60 

•i  00 

4-6  00 


660  B  60 

8  25  8  25 

0  00  6  00 

4  00  4  00 

•  riiU  foe  U  receWed  by  the  boarilInK  physician,  and  la 
apnllril  to  the  Koneral  board  of  health.  Ilo  receives  the  bill 
of  malth,  which  must  b«  authenticated  by  the  Spanish  con- 
sul at  the  port  of  departure,  under  a  penalty  of  being  aent  to 
iiuaranllrie  for  seven  days,  and  a  fine  of  IJfty  dollars. 

t  I'rr  Spanish  measurement;  In  addition  to  this  duty,  one 

;r  cent,  balania  upon  the  result  of  tho  tons,  multiplied  by 

),  Is  charged. 

PiUitnije..  It  i»  optional  for  a  vessel  to  talce  a 
pilot,  unless  slie  goe.4  into  the  inner  harbor  beyond 
the  shoals ;  in  which  case,  whether  she  talies  one  or 
not,  she  has  to  pay  $10  coming  in  as  far  as  the  inner 
harbor,  $10  going  out,  and  $10  from  any  part  of  the 
outer  harbor  into  the  inner.  Foreign  men-of-war  paj- 
no  port  chirges.    If  a  pilot  is  taken,  the  rate  charged 


fi; 


is  the  lamL  ai  paid  by  Spanish  men-of-war. — 17  in, 
and  the  same  out. 

AT  HAKACOA. 

Natnr*  of  ChargM. 

Tonnage  duty 

Anchorage 

Free  paits  at  the  fort . , 

Health  ofHcors'  fee  for  boarding  Toaaela, 

Ouatoui-bouso  Interpreter'!  fee 

Custoui-house  olHcer's  fee  to  visit  on  board,  to 
seal  and  unseal,  so  long  as  tho  vessel  Is  dis- 
charging  

Opening  vessel's  register. 

Ket;lster  of  despatch 


AT  8AINT  JAGO. 


Nature  of  chargoi. 


Heauu  visit,  per  ton 

flovernnieut  interpreter 

Custum-Uouse  intornreter 

•'  inwa      visit 

**  outward  visit 

Extract  of  manifest 

Custom-housi!  ofllcer,  per  diem,  while  ves- 
sel Is  discharging 

On  aggregatu  amount  of  tonnago  duty, 
per  cent 

IJght-house  dues,  per  ton 

Captain  of  port's  fee . 

Fort  pass 

Pilotage 

Wharfage  per  diein,  on  100  tons 

Wharflnger 

Htampod  paper 

Clearance 

Telegraph 

Duty  por  ton 


Fontlgu 
v«itau 

p«y 


$0  08i 

3  00 

4  00 
B  60 
6  60 

0  60 

660 

1  00 
0  06i 

13  60 

0  60 
4  00 

1  60 
1  60 

10  00 
8  60 
4  00 
1  60 


BpaoUh 
TflMba 


loW 


660 
6  60 
060 

660 


1  00 

0  08) 

18  60 

0  60 

400 

0  75 

1  50 

10  00 

8  60 

400 

f>m 

AT  TRINIDAD,  MATANZA9,  AND  CARDENA8. 


Nstare  of  chariot. 


On  rigip^'gate  amount  of  tonnago  duty 

IJght  (lues,  per  ton 

'  Pilotage  for  schooner,  In  and  out 

brig,  "  

I        "  bark  or  ship, "  

'  Kntoring  In  ballast,  per  <!ay 

"       with  cargo,  while  discharging,  per  day. 

I  Clearing  in  ballast 

"       with  cargo 

j  Qovornor's  fee 

Health  visit,  por  ton 

Captain  of  the  port 

Fort  pass 

Mail-mocblno  duty,  per  ton 

I/Mk-out  man 


At  Trinidad.    | 


At  Mataoxai. 


One  per  cont 

to  06i 

22  00 

29  00 

84  00 

8  25 

5  60 

2  76 
21  50 

8  00 

0  08 
10  00 

1  00 

0  21} 

1  00 


to  06( 

^ Entering  and  leav- 
ing with  or  with- 
out pilot  »12  00.. 

Whole  expense,  t28 
I  Opening  register  and 

)     clearing,  127 

tl  00 

0  08 

6  00 

t2  60  (and  stamps) . . 


\  When  drawing  7  to 

10feottl2.    Each 

'     additional  foot  42. 

Anchorage,  tO  00. 


MiiiJe  of  CoUfcting  Duliet.  Tho  collection  of  the 
iluties  is  made  in  o  very  simple  manner.  The 
Uland  of  Cuba  is  divided  into  customs  intendencies, 
of  which  Havana  is  the  principal.  The  intendency 
is  or{;anized  into  seven  branches,  viz. :  the  intendant, 
the  superior  counsel  of  the  hacienda,  the  tribunal  of 
accounts,  the  accountant-general,  the  treasurer-gene- 
ral, the  administration  of  the  customs,  and  the  admin- 
istration of  the  internal  revenue.  The  administration 
of  the  customs  is  comprised  of  the  administrator  or 
collector,  the  accountant,  and  the  treasurer.  When 
a  vessel  arrives  at  the  Havana,  she  is  first  boarded  by 
the  health  ofBcer,  after  whom  comes  the  revenue  offi- 
cer and  the  smuggling-preventive  service.  A  copy 
of  the  custom-liousa  regulations,  in  Spanish,  French, 
and  KhkUsIi,  is  handed  to  tho  captain,  and  a  manifest 
required  of  him  of  all  the  particulars  of  his  ve.<)sel  and 
cargo.  F.very  article  on  board  the  vessel,  omitted  in 
the  manifest,  is  subject  to  contiscation.  Within  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  entry  of  the  vessel,  every  con- 
signee must  deliver  detailed  statements  of  the  articles 
coming  to  him,  with  their  quantities,  weights,  ond 
measures,  all  reduced  to  the  legal  standard. 

All  the  documents  and  papers  relating  to  a  vessel, 

are  stitched  together  in  a  book,  with  the   signatures 

and  seals  of  all  the  government  oiHcers,  through  whose 

hands  the  -o.-irnl  documents  pass.      A  copy  of  this 

1 1 


book  is  made  for  the  use  of  the  inspector!)  and  apprais- 
ers ;  the  latter  function  being  restrained  within  very 
narrow  limits,  by  a  printed  torilf  of  all  articles  of  im- 
port, with  a  valuation  to  each,  which  valuation,  in  a 
great  degree,  detines  the  duties  of  the  ad  valorem  char- 
acter. As  fast  as  tlie  inspection  and  appraisement  take 
place,  the  consignee  is  permitted  to  remove  the  goods, 
by  ])rocuring  the  signature  of  some  responsible  per- 
son to  the  words  inscribed  in  the  book,  "  I  make  my- 
self answerable  for  the  duties."  The  inspection  and 
appraisement  being  concluded,  the  book  is  returned 
to  the  accountant's  office,  where  the  liquidation  of  the 
duties  is  forthwith  made.  The  payment  is  then  pro- 
ceeded with.  These  payments  are  mostly  cash  ;  that 
is  to  say,  on  some  articles,  whatever  may  be  the 
amount,  cash  is  required ;  upon  other  articles,  the 
duties  are  cash  under  $1,000. 

If  the  amount  is  greater,  a  credit  of  one  fourth  is 
given  for  sixty  days,  and  one  fourth  payable  at  the 
end  of  each  succeeding  month — making  live  months' 
credit  in  all.  The  security  for  this  credit  consists 
simpl3'  in  the  promissory  note  of  the  consignee,  with- 
out indorsement,  with  the  power,  in  case  of  a  failure, 
to  convert  every  other  note  of  the  same  individual  into 
a  cash  debt ;  the  individual  to  be  forever  after  inca- 
pacitated to  enter  goods,  except  for  cash. 

This  system  has  been  in  force  many  years,  and  un- 
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emment. 

Formerly,  the  same  credits  required  tlie  endorse- 
ment of  a  liolder  of  real  estate ;  Imt  this  was  almn- 
doned  on  account  of  its  insecurity. — Macoreoor's 
Stathlica ;  U.  S.  Com.  Dtg.  For  further  information, 
refer  to  Am.  Quar.  Rep.,  vii.  xi.,  230;  Hunt's  Mag., 
vi.,  vii.,  xvii.-xxL,  519 ;  North.  Am,  Rtv.,  xxix. ; 
Db  Bow's  lif-.,  viil.,  p.  318,  ix.,  164  j  Ch.  Kxamr., 
vi.,  259,  xxiii.,  82  ;  Eraser's  3fag.,  xii. ;  Littell's 
lAcing  .ige,  xxii. ;  Forrign  Quar.,  iii,,  p.  400 ;  Black- 
wood, xl.  ;  Soiilhem  Quarterly,  iv.,  xxi. 

CnbebB  (German  Kubeben  ;  French,  Cubebet ; 
Italian,  Cubebi ;  Spanish,  Cubeba^  ;  Russian,  Kubebii ; 
Latin,  I'iper  Ciibeba  ;  Arali,  Ktbabeh  ;  Javanese,  A'k- 
munlu»  ;  Ilindoxtaii,  Cubab-chinie),  the  produ>  a  of  a 
▼ine  or  climber  extensively  grown  in  Java.  It  is  a 
amall  dried  fruit,  like  a  pepper-corn,  but  somewhat 
longer.  Cul>ebs  have  a  hot,  pungent,  aromatic,  slightly 
bitter  taste ;  and  a  fragrant,  agreeable  odor.  They 
should  be  chosen  large,  fresh,  sound,  and  the  heaviest 
that  can  l>e  procured. 

Cubit.  This  was  a  measure  of  the  ancients,  and 
is  tlie  first  measure  we  read  of;  the  arlt  of  Noah  was 
made  and  measured  by  cubits. — IIoi.drx.  The  He- 
brew sacred  cubit  was  two  Knglish  feet,  and  the  great 
cubit  eleven  English  feet.  Originally  it  was  the  dis- 
tance from  the  elbow,  bending  inwards  to  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  middle  finger. — Cai.met. 

Cucumber,  a  tropical  plant,  of  which  there  are 
many  varieties,  largely  cultivated  in  hot-houses  in 
England. 

Cucumber-tree.  MagTwUa  arumitutla.  In  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  where  this  tree  is  found,  it 
is  known  only  l)y  tlie  name  of  cucumber-tree.  It  is  a 
beautiful  vegetal)lc,  equal  in  height  and  diuniotcr  to 
the  big  laurel.  The  most  northern  ixiint  at  which  this 
tree  grows,  is  near  the  falls  of  Niagara,  in  latitude  4.'!°. 
It  abounds  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  Alleghanies, 
to  their  termination,  in  (Georgia,  over  a  distance  of 
900  miles.  It  is  also  found  on  the  (;uml)erlaml  Mount- 
ains. The  sitUBti<pns  [leculiarly  aiiapted  to  its  growth 
are  the  declivities  of  mountains,  narrow  valleys,  and 
the  banks  of  torrents,  where  the  air  is  constantly 
moist,  and  where  the  soil  is  deep  and  fertile.  At  the 
distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles  from  tlie  mountains, 
either  way,  this  tree  is  met  with  only  accidentally 
U|Kin  the  steep  banks  of  rivers,  where  the  atmosphere 
is  const,mtly  refreshed  by  the  evaporation  from  their 
surface.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  this  tree  is  a 
stranger  to  all  parts  north  of  the  river  Hudson,  and  to 
all  the  Atlantic  parts  of  the  riilfed  States,  to  the  dis- 
tance  of  10*1,  LW  and  200  mile^  (nun  the  sea  ;  the  na- 
ture of  the  soil,  and  the  extreme  beat  of  the  climate  in 
summer,  being  utterly  uncongenial  to  its  growth.  It 
is  also  rare  in  the  [wrts  of  Kentu<ky  and  West  Ten- 
nessee whii'h  are  most  remote  from  the  mountains, 
where  the  face  of  the  countrv-  is  less  uneven.  The 
cucuml)cr-tree  sometimes  exceeils  W  feet  in  height, 
with  a  diameter  of  ,1  or  4  feet.  The  trunk  is  [lerfcctly 
straight,  of  a  uniform  size,  and  often  destitute  of 
branches  for  two  thirds  of  Its  length.  The  summit  is 
ample  ami  regularly  shajicd,  and  the  tree  Is  one  of  the 
finest  In  the  American  forests.  The  leaves  are  (5  or  7 
Inches  long,  and  three  or  four  inches  liroail,  U|x)n  old 
trees ;  u|)on  saplings  growing  in  moist  places,  tliey 
are  sometimes  twice  as  large. 

(In  idd  stocks  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  grayish,  and 
deeply  furrowed.  The  perfect  woimI  is  .ioft,  ami  of  a 
yellowish  brown.  It  is  fine-grained,  and  susceptible 
of  a  brilliant  tsilish. 

Being  a  rare  tree.  It  is  only  acciilentally  employed 
in  the  (irts.  Sawn  into  lioanls,  It  servos  in  joinery  for 
the  interior  of  wooden  houses,  and  for  its  size  and 
lightness,  it  Is  seleiteil  for  large  canoes.  Most  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  bordering  on  the  Allnglia- 
nii-.  gather  the  cones  of  this  tree  about  midsuinincr, 


der  it  no  loss  whatever  has  been  sustained  by  the  gov- 1  when  they  are  half  ripe,  and  steep  them  in  whisky ; 

a  glass  or  two  of  this  liquor,  which  ia  extremely  bit- 
ter,  they  habitually  take  in  the  morning,  as  a  preserva- 
tive against  autumnal  fevers.  —  Browne's  Sylra 
Americana. 

Cudbear,  a  purple  or  violet-colored  powder,  used 
in  dyeing  violet,  purple,  and  crimson,  prepared  from 
a  species  of  lichen  (Lichen  tartareui  IJn.),  or  crusta- 
ceous  moss,  growing  commonly  on  limestone  rocks  in 
Sw'  'len,'  Scotland,  the  north  of  England,  etc.  About 
1.3(1  IIS  of  this  lichen  are  annually  exported  from 
Swc(Rii.  It  commonly  sells  in  the  port  of  London 
for  about  20/.  per  ton  ;  but  to  prepare  it  for  use  it  must 
be  washed  and  dried ;  and  iiy  these  operations  the 
weight  is  commonly  diminished  a  half,  and  the  price, 
in  eft'ect,  doulilcd.  Thougli  possessing  groat  beauty 
and  lustre  at  first,  the  cohirs  obtained  from  cudbear 
are  so  verj'  fiigaccous,  that  thoy  ought  never  to  be 
cmidoyed  but  in  aid  of  some  more  permanent  dye,  to 
which  they  may  give  Imdj-  and  vivacity.  In  this 
country  it  is  chiefly  u.sed  to  give  strengtii  and  bril- 
liancy  to  the  blues  dyed  with  indigo,  and  to  )>roduce 
a  saving  in  that  article  ;  it  is  also  used  as  a  ground  for 
madder  reds,  which  commonlj'  incline  too  miuii  to 
yellow,  and  are  made  rosy  by  this  addition.  The 
name  cudbear  was  given  to  this  powder  by  Dr.  Cuth- 
bert  Gordon,  who,  having  obtained  a  patent  for  tlie 
pre]>aration,  chose  in  this  way  to  connect  it  with  his 
own  name. — BANCilofT,  Philosophy  of  Colors. 

Culeua,  in  Romnn  Antiquity,  the  largest  mcisiire 
of  capacity  for  things  liquid,  containing  twenty  am- 
phortB  or  40  urniu  ;  equivalent  to  115  gallons,  1(!  pints 
English,  ('uleus  also  denoted  a  sack  or  bag.  I'arri- 
cides  were  punished  at  Konie  by  being  thrown  Into  the 
Tiber  in  a  sack,  along  w  ith  a  cock,  an  ape.  .iiid  a  viper. 
Culm  (Welsh  cwliii),  a  variety  of  <'oal.  It  is  dif- 
ficult of  ignition,  liut  bums  for  a  long  time,  without 
tiame  or  smuko,  but  emitting  a  disagreeable  smell.  It 
does  not  cake,  and  It  leaves  but  few  ashes.  C'nlm  is 
the  bitmren  nxygcnntum  of  Linnffius,  and  the  glmiz 
kohle  of  Wenier.  It  is  otherwise  known  as  ni.lhnu-ile. 
— .See  Coal. 

Culna,  in  Illndostan,  a  town  in  the  British  dis- 
trict of  llunlwan,  presidency  of  Bengal,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  river  llooghly,  on  the  route  from  Ciitwa 
to  the  town  of  llooghly,  W  miles  east  of  the  city  of 
llunlwan.  It  is  the  |Kirt  <  i  the  district,  and  liiis  limg 
l>een  noted  for  its  trade  in  rice,  grain,  silk,  niid  ccit- 
tiiii.  Of  late  years  the  trailic  of  the  place  lias  gri'iitly 
Increased,  in  conseiiuencc  of  its  iM'Ing  found  a  coii- 
voiiicnt  station  for  steamers  plying  between  ('alcutta 
and  the  u|iper  provinces.  I'he  ba/aiir  consists  of 
1(H)0  shops,  and  the  population  of  the  town  has  lieen 
stated  at  00,000.      Lat.  23°  14' ;  long.  HX°  20'. 

Culpee,  a  town  of  Bengal,  district  of  llooghly,  on 
tlie  uastcrn  bank  of  the  river  llooghly.  It  stands  'A'i 
miles  behiw  Calcutta,  at  the  mouth  of  a  crock  that 
gives  shelter  to  lioats  from  the  impctuiisity  of  tlic 
tide,  which  runs  tliere  w'Oi  great  violeiue,  ()pp<islto 
the  town  Is  tile  place  of  anchorage  for  large  ships 
which  can  not  get  higher  up  the  river,  T'le  shores 
here  are  a  bed  of  mud,  and  the  liaiiks  of  tl"  river  arc 
covered  with  thick  jungle.  I'ulpee  Is  considered  ex- 
tremely iiiibe.ilthy,  on  account  of  the  swaiops  iind 
W(i<h1s  by  w  hich  it  Is  surrounded.  E.  long.  W^  W  ; 
N.  lilt.  22'  ()', 

Cumbei'laiid  river,  a  largo  river  of  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee,  which  Hows  tluMugh  Kentucky  iiiul 
falls  into  the  Ohio.  Its  entire  length  Is  alnjut  (WO 
miles,  and  navigable  for  large  steanibouts  to  Jvusli- 
vllle,  iWA  miles,  and  for  boats  of  15  tons,  ;)00  miles. 
Large  quantities  of  cotton,  corn,  and  tobacco,  arc 
transported  by  llat-lioats  and  steamboats  from  nuiiier- 
rous  counties  on  this  river,  to  New  Orleans. 

Cummin-ieed  ((Jor.  Kumin;  Vt.  Cumin  i  It. 
Ciiminii,  Cumiuii;  Sp.  Ciimiiio;  Arab.  Kemun),  the 
seiMis  of  an  annual  plant  {C'uininium  ryminum,  Liu.),  a 
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native  of  Egypt,  but  extensively  cultivated  in  Sicily 
and  Malta.  They  have  a  strong,  peculiar,  heavy 
odor,  and  a  wann,  bitterish,  disagreeable  taste.  They 
are  long  and  slender. 

Cumnock,  or  Old  Cumnook,  a  village  of  Ayr- 
sliire,  in  Scotland,  on  the  Lugar  Water,  12  miles  east  of 
Ayr.  It  is  noted  for  the  manufacture  of  snuff-boxes, 
similar  to  those  of  Laurencekirli,  the  peculiarity  of 
'.vhich  is  the  "  invisible  wooden  hinge."  See  article 
Snifff'-boxM. 

Cupel,  a  shallow  earthen  vessel,  somewhat  of  a 
cup  shape,  generally  made  of  lione  earth.  It  is  used 
in  the  assays  of  the  precious  metals,  which  are  fused 
upon  a  cupel  with  lead.  Cupellation  means  the  refin- 
ing of  gold  or  silver  upon  a  cupel. 

Cupellation  is  a  mode  of  analyzing  gold,  silver, 
palladium,  and  platinum,  l>y  adding  to  small  portions 
of  alloys,  containing  these  metals,  a  bit  of  lead,  fusing 
the  mixture  in  a  little  cup  of  bono  earth  called  a  cupel, 
then  by  the  joint  action  of  heat  and  air,  oxydizing  the 

TaUULAU   StATESIKNT   op  SlIIl'MKNTS    FR0»  TUK   Isi.AND   OF   ClIHACOA  TO  TUB   UNITED  STATES   DUBISO  THE  THREE  YEABS 
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copper,  tin,  etc.,  present  in  the  precious  metali.  The 
oxyds  thus  produced  are  dissolved  and  carried  down 
into  the  porous  cupel  in  a  liquid  state,  by  the  vitrified 
oxyd  of  load.     See  Aiiay,  Gold,  and  Silver. 

Curaooa.  This  island  is  situated  in  the  Caribbe- 
an Sea,  near  the  coast  of  Venezuela,  and  is  about  42 
miles  long,  and  from  10  to  15  miles  broad.  The  chief 
staples  are  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo,  and  maize.  There 
are  numerous  harbors,  but  that  of  Santa  Anna  is  con- 
sidered the  best  and  safest.  The  principal  merchan- 
dise exchanged  in  the  coasting-trade  of  Curafoa 
consist!)  of  hides,  goat-skins,  dye-woods,  com,  cochi- 
neal, sugar,  indigo,  and  hats.  The  chief  article  of 
internal  trade  is  salt,  this  bring  the  only  article  man- 
ufactured for  export.  The  ToUowing  table  exhibits, 
in  one  view,  the  general  commerce  of  the  island  with 
the  United  States  during  three  years,  ending  with 
1853.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  export  trade  to  the 
United  States  is  yearly  increasing,  and  that  in  1853 
the  increase  over  1851  is  nearly  100  per  cent. 


Denomlnatioa  of  merehandlie. 


Number,  wolght,  or 
niciisiire. 


NuiulMr,  welgtit.  or 
mt>R!iiiri\ 


Kunib«r,  weight,  or 
meiwurv. 


pounds  18,345 

pounds  1,710 

puncheon  1 

pounds  1,!^ 

pounds  in3 

bags  921 
number   247,686 


j  Aloes 

i  Arrow-root 

Balsam 

Bay  water 

Barilla 

Cochineal 

Copper 

CoUon 

DlviUivl 

Ooat-sklns 

Onano 

Hits 

Hides 

Iron 

Ivory  nuts 

I.liiseed 

Maliopiny 

01(1  copper 

Orange  peel 

Ox  horns 

Pahn  leaf 

Peanuts 

Pimento 

Knni 

Halt 

t>o;ar8 

Su|!ar 

Wrap 

Tobacco. .., 

Toriolsii-ahell 

Wood 

Wool 


pounds      20,'iOS 


dozen  6 

barrels  40n 

pounds        4,8.')2 

9,725 

bogs  1,204 

number    237,000 


dozen 
number 


1.723 
22,021 


kegs 


number  9,006 
packages  lAO 
barrels  1 1 


barrels       19,982 
boxes  232 


pounds        8,127 

tons  008 

pounds        7,429 


11,429 


14 

622 
8,298 
1,495 

V,5i5 
89,984 

11,401 
89,104 


830 
11 
14 


5,372 
l,2b8 

"'489 

0^582 
662^ 

ti68,008 


pounds      11,361 
2,084 


pounds  9,746 

pounds  8,740 

bugs  2,231 

number  242,887 

dozen  6,237 

number  20,752 


logs  161 

pounds      52,012 

number       1,292 


bng»  104 

1)unehoons  120 
>arrol3  11,011 
M.  140 

pounds     248,S60 


tons  767 

pounds       24,270 


$742 
197 


8,801 


1,706 
96,169 

88,894 


875 
4,722 

■■'24 


069 
2,M7 
3,105 

502 
5,606 


9,046 

1,784_ 

t20H,866 


barrels 
dozen 


27 
15,912 


number     17,521 

pounds        9,200 

"  52,816 


pounds      84,110 
"  1,600 


bunches 


200 
'89 


barrels  43,434 

M.  230 

pounds  204,247 

gallons  978 


pounds 

tons 
pounds 


24,494 
114 
613 

12,748 


$887 

"820 
28 

■l'824 

■■'io 

764 

101,599 

101 

107,3-.  3 

89,000 

28 

1,181 


6,060 
150 

■■ii2 
"2ia 

18,186 

996 

7,556 

360 

1,892 

618 

9,846 

1,034_ 

$800,186 


Curacoa,  a  liqueur  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  island  of  Curacoa.  It  is  prepared  In  great  pur- 
fcctioti  by  the  Dutcb.  It  derives  its  tlavor  from  Se- 
ville orange  peel,  tvith  a  small  ((uantitj'  of  cinnamon 
ami  maee. 

Curmi  (Koi'/i/it),  in  Antiquity,  a  sort  of  malt  litpior 
or  ,ile,  made  of  barley,  and  which,  uccordiuf^  to  Dios- 
oi)ride.>i,  wiis  used  liy  niai.y  tiation.s  instead  of  wine. 
That  writer  also  relates  that  in  the  western  part  of 
llieria,  and  in  Itritaiii,  n  Hiniilar  beverage  was  in  his 
time  prepared  front  wheat. 

Currants  (Fr.  Ilniaiun  do  Cnrinthe  ;  (icr.  Kuriiilh- 
ni;  It.  Ih'e  pniiiie  ili  ('iirinto ;  I,at.  I'as»ut(F  Ciirinthi- 
iieir;  \\\\».  Kiiritikn,  (ipnek ;  Sp.  I'miw  df  (.Driuto),  a 
small  species  (if  graiMj,  largely  ci.ltivated  in  /auto, 
('ophalonin,  and  Ithica,  of  which  islands  they  form 
the  staple  produce ;  and  in  the  Miiren,  in  tho  vicinity 
of  Patras.  Tho  plant  is  delicate  ;  and  as  (i  or  7  years 
must  elapse,  after  a  plantation  has  been  formed,  be- 
foro  it  begins  to  produce,  its  cultivation  requires  a 
I'onslrterublo  outlay  of  capital,  Tho  crop  is  particii- 
I'lrly  liable  to  injury  from  raius  in  harvest,  and  is 
altogether  of  a  very  precarious  deKcriptlon.  After 
lielng  dried  in  tile  sun,  tlio  currants  are  exported 
packed  in  largo  butts.    They  are  in  extensive  doiuutul 


in  ICurope  aiul  the  United  States,  and,  when  mixed 
with  Hour  and  suet,  make  a  dish  that  is  peculiarly  ac- 
ceptable to  the  lower  classes. 

Current  (f^ut.  curreiu,  from  curro,  to  run,  to 
tlow),  literally  signillea  running,  flowing,  passing. 
Hence,  pa-ssing  from  person  to  person,  or  from  hand 
to  hand;  circulating,  aa  current  opinions,  current 
coin.  In  com  v  rce  it  is  applied  in  an  analogous 
seuHO  to  the  prico  of  any  coinnu)dity :  as  current 
value — that  is,  the  ordinary  or  present  value.  As 
applied  to  time,  it  is  equivalent  to  now  present  or 
passing  :  as  tho  current  nxuith  or  year.  It  is  applied 
cliiclly  to  tho  ])rogr«H8ive  movement  of  fluids,  es- 
pecially of  air,  electricity,  and  water. 

Currents  in  tho  ocean  arise  from  various  causes, 
cither  occasional  or  constant.  They  may  be  coca- 
sioned  by  an  external  impulsion,  for  example,  a  galo 
(d'  wind ;  from  a  diflerence  in  the  tempcruture  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  sea ;  from  tho  inequality  of  evap- 
oration, tho  melting  of  the  {xdar  ice,  or  in  short  any 
cause  tending  to  disturb  the  hydrostatic  equilibrium. 
It  is  dillicult  in  many  cases  to  trace  their  causes,  or  to 
givu  any  satisfactory  theory  of  their  existence ;  but 
on  account  of  their  iiui)ortanco  to  navigation  they 
have  been  observed,  especially  of  late  years,  with 
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grent  care.  Among  thos"  which  have  a  permanent 
or  general  character,  thero  ore  tvro  which  are  very 
remarkable.  The  first  is  that  of  the  tropical  waters 
westward  round  the  globe,  and  the  second  that  which 
constantly  flows  from  each  pole  toward  the  equator. 
The  tropical  or  westerly  current  is  chiefly  contined 
within  the  zone,  extending  to  about  30°  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  and  its  velocity  is  estimated  by  Hum- 
boldt at  about  9  or  10  miles  a  day.  In  the  Atlantic 
it  separates  into  two  branches,  one  of  wliich  forms 
the  (rulf  Stream;  and  the  other  flows  along  the  coast 
of  Brazil,  and  passes  through  the  Straits  of  Magellan. 
The  Gulf  Stream  flows  northward  through  the  middle 
of  the  Atlantic,  till  it  reaches  the  Cape  Verd  Islands ; 
it  then  passes  through  tlie  Coribliean  Sea,  between 
Cuba  and  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  sweeps  round  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  rushes  out  by  the  Bahama  Chan- 
nel ;  then,  spreading  out  to  a  greater  breadth,  it  con- 
tinues its  course  along  the  shores  of  the  United  States 
to  Newfoundland,  where  it  is  deflected  eastward  by  a 
current  setting  in  from  Baffin's  Bay ;  and,  passing  the 
Azores  and  Canary  Islands,  returns  in  a  great  lucaa- 
ure  into  itself.  Its  breadth  is  51  leagues  in  the  Ba- 
hama Channel,  and  velocity  from  3  to  3  miles  an  hour. 
(Murray's  Geography,  p.  186.)  The  polar  currents 
flow  constantly  from  the  poles  toward  the  equator, 
though  it  is  evident  that  their  sources  must  be  sup- 
plied by  currents  in  a  contrary  direction.  Their  ex- 
istence is  proved  liy  the  great  masses  of  ice  whicli  are 
curried  every  year  from  the  polar  seas  to  tropical  lat- 
itudes. Oceanic  currents,  by  carrying  with  thoiii  the 
temperature  of  the  regions  whence  they  flow,  con- 
tribute in  no  small  degree  to  niodlfj-  the  temperature 
of  the  atmosphere,  and  give  a  character  to  the  climate 
of  tlie  countries  to  wliich  thcj-  are  contiguous.  On 
the  parallel  of  New  York,  Humboldt  found  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Gulf  Stream  72°  of  Fahrenheit,  while 
out  of  the  current,  the  heat  of  the  ocean  at  the  sur- 
face was  only  63°.  The  current  wliich  flows  along 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  and  doubles  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  in  a  stream  130  miles  broad,  is  from  7°  to 
8°  warmer  than  the  contiguous  sea.  See  (lutf 
Slrtam. 

Currents  of  water,  like  currents  of  air,  meeting 
from  various  directions,  create  gyrations,  which  in 
some  parts  of  the  sea,  as  <m  the  coast  of  Norway, 
assume  the  appearance  of  wlilrl|)OoIs,  us  though  the 
water  were  drawn  into  a  chasm  below.  The  cel- 
ebrated Maelstrom  is  caused  liy  such  a  conflict  of  tidal 
or  other  streams.  Admiral  Beechey,  U.N.,  has  given 
diagrams  illustrative  it'  many  "rotatorj-  streams  in 
the  English  Channel,  a  number  of  which  occur  be- 
tween the  outer  extremities  of  tlie  Channei  '.e  and 
the  stream  of  the  oceanic  or  parent  wave."  •'  They 
arc  clearly  to  be  accounted  for,"  says  he,  "  by  the 
streams  acting  obli(iui'ly  upon  each  other."  It  is  not 
necessary  to  associate  with  oceanic  currents  the  idea 
that  they  must  of  necessity,  as  on  land,  run  from  a 
higher  to  a  lower  level.  So  far  from  this  being  the 
case,  some  currents  of  the  sea  actually  run  up  hill, 
while  others  run  on  a  level.  The  Gulf  Stream  is  of 
this  class.  The  currents  which  run  from  tho  Atlantic 
into  the  Mediterranean,  and  from  the  Indian  Ocean 
into  the  Bed  Sea,  are  the  reverse  of  this.  Hero  the 
bottom  of  the  current  is  probably  a  vater  level,  anil 
the  top  an  inclined  plane,  running  ilmni  hill.  Take 
the  Bed  Sea  current  as  an  illustrutlon.  That  ,Sca  lies, 
for  the  n«)st  part,  within  a  rainless  and  riverless  dis- 
trict. It  may  be  compared  to  a  long  and  narrow 
trough.  Being  in  a  rainless  di^trict  the  evaporation 
from  it  Is  immense  ;  none  of  the  water  thus  taken  up 
is  returned  to  it  cither  by  rivers  or  rainsi.  It  is  alK>ut 
1,000  miles  long ;  it  lies  nearly  north  and  south,  and 
extends  from  latitude  13°  to  the  parallel  of  30°  north. 

Meditfrranfan  VurrfuU. — With  rcgaril  to  an  innler 
current  from  the  Medlterraiu'on,  wo  may  remark  that 
there  is  •  current  always  setting  in  at  tho  surface 


from  the  Atlantic,  and  that  this  is  a  salt-water  cur- 
rent, which  carries  an  immense  amount  of  salt  into 
that  sea.  We  know,  moreover,  that  that  sea  is  not 
salting  up ;  wo  might  infer  the  existence  of  an  under- 
current, through  which  this  salt  fmds  its  way  out  into 
tho  broad  ocean  again. 

The  Currents  of  the  Indian  Ocean. — By  carefully 
examining  the  physical  features  of  this  sea,   and 
studying  its  conditions,  we  are  led  to  look  for  warm 
currents  fliat  have  their  genesis  in  this  ocean,  and  that 
carry  from  it  volumes  of  overheated  water,  probably 
exceeding  in  quantity  many  times  that  which  is  dis- 
charged by  the  Gulf  Stream  from  its  fountains.    Tho 
Atlantic  Ocean  is  open  ut  the  north,  but  tropical  coun- 
tries bound  the  Indian  Ocean  in  that  direction.     The 
waters  of  this  ocean  are  hotter  than  those  of  the  Ca- 
ribbean Sea,  and  tho  evaporating  force  there  is  much 
greater.     That  it  is  greater,  wo  might,  without  ob- 
serv.ition,  infer  from  the  fact  of  a  higher  tempemture 
and  a  greater  amoimt  of  precipitation  on  the  neigh- 
boring shores.   These  two  facts,  taken  together,  tend, 
it  would  seem,  to  show  that  large  currents  of  warm 
water  havo  their  genesis  in  the  Indian  Ocean.     One 
of  them    is   the  well-known  Mozambique  current, 
called  at  tho  Cajie  of  Good  Hope  tho  Lagullas  cur- 
rent.     Another  of  these  currents  makes  its  escape 
through  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and,  being  joined  by 
other  warm  streams  from  the  Java  and  China  Seas, 
flows  out  into  tho  I'acittc,  like  another  Gulf  Stream, 
between  the   Philippines  and  the    shores  of  Asia. 
Thence  it  attempts  the  great  circle  route  for  the 
Aleutian    Islands,   tempering  climates,   and    losing 
itself  in  the  sea  on  its  route  toward  the  north-west 
coast  of  America.     Between  the  physical  features  of 
this  current  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  Athintic, 
there  are  several  points  of  resemblance.     Sumatra 
and  .Malacca  corresimnd  to  Florida  and  Cuba  j  Borneo 
to  the  Bahamas,  with  the  Old  Providence  ('haniiel  to 
the  south,  and  tho  Florida  Pass  to  the  west.     The 
coasts  of  China  answer  to  those  of  tho  United  States, 
the  Philippines  to  the  Bermudas,  tho  ilapan  Islands 
to  NcwfouniUand.     As  with  tho  (}ulf  Stream,  so  also 
here  with  this  China  Current,  there  is  a  counter  cur- 
rent of  cold  water  between  It  and  the  shore.     The 
climates  of  the  Asiatic  coast  correspond  with  those  of 
America  along  the  Atlantic,  and  those  of  Columlila, 
Washington,  and  Vancouver  are  duplicates  of  those 
of  Western  K.urope  and  the  British  Islands ;  tho  cli- 
mate of  (lulifornla  (State)  resembling  that  of  Spain  ; 
the  sanily  jjlains  and  rainless  regions  of  Lower  Cali- 
fornia reminding  one  of  Africa,  with  its  deserts  be- 
tween the  same  parallels,  etc.     Moreover,  the  North 
Pacllic,  like  the  North  Atlantic,  is  enveloped,  where 
these  wann   waters   go,   with  mists  and  fogs,  and 
streaked  with  lii/hlninr/.      Tho  Aleutian  Islands  are 
almost  as  renowned  for  fogs   and  mists  as  are  the 
(irand  Banks  of  Newfoundland.     A  surface  current 
flows  north  through  Bchrlng's  Straits  into  the  Arctic 
.Sea  ;  but  in  tho  Atlantic  the  current  is  from,  not  Into 
the  Arctic  Sea :  It  flows  south  on  the  surface,  north 
beh)w  ;  Behring's  Straits  lacing  too  shallow  to  admit 
of  mighty  under  currents,  or  to  iiermlt  the  introduc- 
tion from  tho  iH)lur  basin  of  uny  large  icebergs  into 
the  Paciflc. 

77/c  I'linvitlii  of  the  I'arijie. — The  contrast  has  lieen 
drawn  lietween  the  China  or  "Gidf  Strcuni"  of  the 
North  PacKIc,  and  the  Gulf  Stream  of  the  North  At- 
lantic. The  conrse  of  tho  China  Stream  has  never 
been  satisfactorily  traced  o\it.  There  Is  along  tlio 
coast  of  ('aliforniu  and  Mexico,  n  southwardly  move- 
ment of  waters,  as  there  is  along  tho  west  coast  uf 
Africa  toward  tho  Capo  de  Verd  Islands,  In  the 
o|ien  space  west  of  tills,  southwardly  set  along  tho 
African  const,  there  is  the  famous  Sargasso  Sea,  which 
is  the  general  receptacle  of  tho  drift-wood  and  sea- 
weed of  the  Atlantic.  So,  in  like  manner,  to  the  west 
ttom  Callfonila  of  tbli  other  southwaidly  »et,  lle»  the 
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pool  into  which  the  drift-wood  and  sea-weed  of  the 
North  Pacifle  are  generally  gathered,  but  in  small 
quantities.  The  natives  of  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
where  no  trees  grow,  depend  upon  the  drift-wood  cast 
ashore  there  for  all  the  timber  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  their  lioats,  flshing-tackle,  and  household  gear. 
Among  this  timl)er,  the  camphor-tree,  and  other 
woods  of  China  and  Japan,  are  said  to  be  often  recog- 
nized. In  this  fact  we  have  additional  evidence 
touching  this  China  Stream,  as  to  which,  but  little, 
nt  hest,  is  known.  "The  Japanese,"  says  Lieuten- 
ant Bent,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  Geo- 
graphical Society,  Jannarj-,  185G,  "  are  well  aware  of 
its  existence,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  '  Knro- 
Siwo,'  or  Black  Stream,  which  is  undoubtedly  derived 
from  tlie  deep  blue  color  of  its  water,  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  adjacent  ocean."  From  this  we  may 
infer  that  tlie  l)lue  waters  of  this  China  Stream  also 
contain  more  salt  than  the  neighboring  waters  of  the 
sea. 

The,  Cold  Current  ofOkolsl. — Inshore  of,  but  coun- 
ter to  the  China  Current,  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Asia,  is  found  a  streak  or  layer,  or  current  of  cold 
water  answering  to  that  l)etween  the  (lulf  Stream 
ami  the  American  coast.  This  current,  like  its  fellow 
iu  tlie  Atlantic,  is  not  strong  enough  at  all  times 
sensibly  to  affect  the  course  of  navigation  ;  but,  like 
that  in  the  Atlantic,  it  is  the  nursery  of  most  valua- 
ble fisheries.  The  fisheries  of  Japan  are  quite  as 
extensive  as  those  of  Newfoundland,  and  the  people 
of  each  countrj' are  indebted  for  their  valuable  sup- 
plies of  excellent  fish  to  the  cold  waters  v  hich  the 
currents  of  the  sea  bring  down  to  their  shor '». 

Humboldt's  Current. — The  currents  of  thv>  Pacific 
are  but  little  understood.  Among  those  about  which 
most  is  tliought  to  be  known,  is  tlie  Humboldt  Cur- 
rent of  Peru,  which  the  great  and  good  man  whose 
name  it  bears,  was  the  first  to  discover.  This  cur- 
rent is  felt  as  far  as  the  equator,  mitigating  the  rain- 
less climate  of  Peru  as  it  goes,  and  making  it  delight- 
ful. The  Andes,  with  their  snow-caps,  on  one  side 
of  the  narrow  Pacific  slopes  of  this  inter-tropical  re- 
puWie,  and  the  current  from  the  Antarctic  regions  on 
the  other,  make  its  climate  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble in  the  world  j  for,  though  torrid  as  to  latitude,  it 
Is  such  as  to  tomiierature  that  cloth  clothes  are  seldom 
felt  as  oppressive  during  ony  time  of  the  J'ear,  espe- 
cially after  nightfall. 

Currents  ojf  the  Athmtle. — The  principal  currents 
of  the  Atlantic  will  bo  descrilwd  in  the  article  on 
the  (iulf  Stream,  Besides  these,  its  oflTsets  are  the 
Equatorial  Current  and  the  St.  lioipie  or  Brazil  Cur- 
rent. Their  fountain-head  is  the  same,  it  is  in  the 
warm  waters  about  the  equator,  l)ctween  Africa  and 
Amfrica.  The  former,  receiving  the  Aniazcm  and  the 
Oronoco  as  tributaries  by  the  wjiy,  flows  into  the  Ca- 
tlbliean  Sea,  and  becomes,  witli  the  waters  in  which 
the  vapors  of  the  trade-winds  leave  their  salts,  the 
feeder  of  the  (iulf  Stream.  The  Brazil  (!urrent, 
coming  from  the  same  fountain,  is  supposed  to  l)e  di- 
vided liy  Cape  St.  Hoque,  one  branch  going  to  the 
south  under  this  name,  the  other  to  the  westward. 
This  last  has  been  a  great  bugbear  to  navigators, 
Iirlncipally  on  account  of  the  difflculties  which  n  few 
ilull  vessels  falling  to  leeward  of  St.  Koque  have  found 
in  l>euting  up  against  it.  It  was  said  to  have  caused  the 
loss  of  some  Kngllsh  transports  In  the  last  century, 
wlileh  fell  to  leeward  of  the  Cape  on  a  voyage  to  the 
other  lienilsphero ;  and  navigators,  accordingly,  were 
ailvlsed  to  sjiun  it  as  a  danger.  This  current  has  been 
an  object  of  s|>ecial  investigation  during  my  researches 
conneited  with  the  Wind  an<l  (.'urrent  Charts,  and  the 
result  has  satisfied  me  that  It  Is  neither  a  dangenms 
nor  a  eonstnnt  current,  notwithstanding  older  writers. 
Iliirsburgli,  in  his  Kast  India  Director)-,  cautions  nav- 
I((ut(]r»  against  It ;  and  Keith  Jolniston,  in  his  grand 
physical  Atla«,  publUhod  in  IHIN,  thus  speaks  of  it : 


"  This  current  greatly  Impedes  the  progress  of  those 
vessels  which  cross  the  equator  west  of  28°  west  lon- 
gitude, impelling  them  beyond  Cape  St.  Roque,  when 
they  are  drawn  toward  the  northern  coast  of  I3razil, 
and  can  not  regain  their  course  till  after  weeks  or 
months  of  delay  and  exertion."  So  far  from  this  be- 
ing the  case,  my  researches  abundantly  prove  that 
vessels  which  cross  the  equator  five  hundred  miles  to 
the  west  of  longitude  23°  have  no  difficulty  on  ac- 
count of  this  current  in  clearing  that  Cape.  I  receive 
almost  daily  the  abstract  logs  of  vessels  that  cross  the 
equator  west  ef  30°  west,  and  in  three  days  from  that 
crossing  they  are  generally  clear  of  that  Cape.  A  few 
of  them  report  the  current  in  their  favor ;  most  of 
them  experience  no  current  at  all ;  but,  now  and  then, 
some  do  find  a  current  setting  to  the  northward  and 
the  westward,  and  operating  against  them  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  miles  a  day.  The  inter-tropical  regions  of 
the  Atlantic,  like  those  of  the  other  oceans,  abound 
with  conflicting  currents,  which  no  researches  yet 
have  enabled  the  mariner  to  unravel  so  that  he  may 
at  all  times  know  where  they  are  and  tell  how  they 
run,  in  order  that  he  may  be  certain  of  their  help 
when  favorable,  or  sure  of  avoiding  them  if  adverse. 

Under  Currents. — Lieutenant  J.  C.  Walsh,  in  the 
U.  S.  schooner  Taney,  and  Lieutenant  S.  P.  Lee,  in 
the  U.  S.  brig  Dolphin,  both,  while  thej'  were 
carrj-ing  on  a  system  of  observations  in  connection 
with  the  Wind  and  Current  Charts,  had  their  atten- 
tion directed  to  the  subject  of  submarine  currents. 
They  made  some  interesting  experiments  upon  the 
subject.  A  block  of  wood  was  loaded  to  sinking,  dtad, 
by  means  of  a  fishing-line  or  a  bit  of  twine,  let  down 
to  the  depth  of  one  hundred  or  five  hundred  fathoms, 
at  the  will  of  the  experimenter.  A  small  barrel  as  a 
float,  just  sufficient  to  keep  the  block  from  sinking 
further,  was  then  tied  to  the  line,  and  the  whole  let 
go  from  the  boat.  To  use  their  own  expressions, 
"  It  was  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  this  barrega  move 
ofl^,  against  wind,  and  sea,  and  surface  current,  at  the 
rate  of  over  one  knot  an  hour,  as  was  generally  the 
case,  and  on  one  occasion  as  much  as  1}  knots.  The 
men  in  the  boat  could  not  repress  exclamations  of  sur- 
prise, for  it  really  ap|)eared  as  if  some  monster  of  the 
deep  had  hold  of  the  weight  below,  and  was  walking 
off  with  it."  Both  officers  and  men  were  amazed  at 
the  sight.  The  experiments  in  deep-sea  soundings 
have  also  thrown  much  light  upon  the  subject  of  un- 
der currents.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  they 
exist  iu  all,  or  almost  all  parts  of  the  deep  sea,  for 
never  in  any  instance  yet  has  the  deep-sea  line  ceased 
to  run  out,  even  after  the  plummet  had  reached  the 
bottom.  If  the  line  lie  held  fast  in  the  lioat,  it  invaria- 
bly parts,  showing,  when  two  or  three  miles  of  it  are 
out,  that  the  under  currents  are  sweeping  against  the 
liiglit  of  it  with  what  seamen  call  a  sieigying  fwce, 
that  no  sounding  twine  has  yet  proved  strong  enough 
to  withstand.  Lieutenant  J,  P.  Parker,  of  the  Uni- 
ted States'  frigate  Congress,  attempted,  in  1852,  a 
deep-sea  sounding  off  the  coast  of  South  America. 
Ho  was  engaged  with  the  experiment  eight  or  nine 
hours,  during  which  time  a  line  nearh'  ten  miles  long 
was  paid  out.  Night  coming  on,  he  had  to  part  the 
Hue  (^wliicli  he  did  simply  by  attempting  to  haul  it 
In)  and  return  on  board.  Kxaininatioii  proved  that 
the  ocean  there,  instead  of  being  over  ten  miles  in 
depth  was  not  over  three,  and  that  the  line  was  swept 
out  by  the  force  of  one  or  more  under  currents. — 
Maiiky's  rhijsieal  (Ivographij. 

Currency.  (I.ut.  eurro,  I  run.)  In  Piditlcal 
Kconomy,  a  term  sometimes  uned  to  express  the  col- 
lective amount  of  the  money,  and  of  the  bills, 
checks,  and  other  substitutes  for  money,  emploj'ed 
in  selling  or  buying,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  com- 
modities and  services  among  the  different  ranks  and 
orders  of  the  community. — Seo.lrd'c/cj  Uanks,  Coin- 
auk,  CiiKuiT,  and  Uolu. 
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CuiTsnoiea  in  United  Btatea.  The  Treas- 
ury Department  of  the  United  States  issued,  on  the 
19th  of  September,  1851,  the  fallowing  instructions  to 
collectors  and  officers  of  the  customs :  "  In  view  of 
the  emlnrrassments  existinK  at  some  of  the  prinulpal 
ports,  and  the  want  o'  uniformity  in  the  practice  of 
assessing  duties  upon  merchandise  invoiced  in  depre- 
ciated foreign  currencies,  it  is  deemed  proper  to  estab- 
lish some  uniform  regulations  on  the  subject,  for  the 
future  government  of  officers  of  the  customs.  The 
law  requires  invoices  of  all  imported  merchandise 
subject  to  an  ad  valorem  duty  to  be  made  out  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  or  place  where  the  importa- 
tion is  made.  The  basis  of  value  upon  which  the  du- 
ties are  to  be  assessed  is  the  true  market  value  in  the 
principal  markets  of  the  country  at  the  period  of  ex- 
portation to  the  United  States,  exhibited  in  such  for- 
eign currency  at  its  intrinsic  value,  and  converted 
into  money  of  the  United  States  according  to  the 
rates  of  value  at  which  said  currency  may  have  been 
determined  agreeably  to  law.  Congress  has  fixed  the 
value  of  some  of  the  foreign  currencies  at  specific 
rat<!S ;  but  wliere  the  invoice  cost  of  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise  is  exhibited  in  a  depreciated  currency- 
issued  and  circulated  under  the  authority  of  any  for- 
eign government,  the  I*resident  of  the  United  Stitcs 
is  duly  authorized  by  law  to  cause  to  bo  established 
*  fit  and  proper  regulati(ms'  for  estimating  the  duties 
on  any  such  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise.  In  all 
cases,  therefore,  where  the  foreign  currency  is  depre- 
ciated, its  value  in  monpy  of  the  United  States  is  to  be 
ascertained  in  the  mode  prescriljcd  by  the  circular  in- 
structions issued  by  the  Department,  liy  direction  of 
the  President,  under  the  dates  of  the  Mtli  of  May  and 
the  IGth  of  August,  1831,  and  the  lUtli  of  October, 
1832.  Although  the  consular  certificate,  required  by 
said  instructions,  of  the  value  in  United  States'  money 
of  any  foreign  depreciated  currency  is  ordinarily  to  be 
received  and  taken  as  evidence  of  such  value,  yet  it 
is  not  to  l)e  deemed  conclusive  in  cases  where  facts 
or  circumstances  may  exist,  producing  a  rational  be- 
lief that  manifest  error  attaches  to  such  certilicute. 
Where  Congress  has  fixed  the  value  in  American 
money  of  any  foreign  currency,  it  is  to  Iw  understood 
that  the  value  is  to  attach  in  all  cases  in  estimating 
that  duty ;  and,  should  any  of  the  said  currencies  be- 
come depreciated,  either  by  the  issue  of  government 
paper  money  or  otherwise,  the  collectors  nevertheless 
will  make  no  alteration  in  the  value  in  estimating 
duties,  without  tlie  previous  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment, which  authority  will  be  promptly  given  in  all 
eases,  so  soon  as  the  fact  of  such  depreciation  is  au- 
thentically brought  to  his  knowledge.  Such  informa- 
tion has  been  received  as  regards  the  Austrian  llorin, 
which,  until  further  instructions  on  tho  suliject,  the 
collectors  wi|l  consider  as  depreciated  currency,  and 
levy  the  duty  accordingly  on  invoices  stated  in  it. 
The  foreign  currencies  alluded  to  almve,  the  value  of 
which  is  fixed  liy  various  acts  of  (longress,  are  noted 
at  foot,  for  your  infomiatitm  and  government. 

"  It  frequently  happens  thiat  invoices  stated  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  of  sliipnient  Imve  expressed 
on  the  face  of  tliem,  in  the  currency  of  another  eoun- 
tr}-,  the  amount  for  whieli  bills  of  rxchungo  may  have 
tieen  drawn  in  payment  of  the  giHHis,  or  for  other 
causes.  In  cases  where  Iwth  currencies  have  a  h|h!- 
cie  busts,  any  dilferencn  whicli  may  exist  between  tlie 
two  amounts  thus  •zhibit«l  is  presunicil  to  arise  from 
the  interest  on  tlie  sight  of  the  bill,  or  a  regular  dif- 
ference (if  exchange  between  tlie  two  (Hiints;  and 
where  the  currency  of  the  country  of  shipment  is  de- 
preciated, a  similar  difference  may  exist  between  the 
specie  value  of  the  foreign  currency  thus  expressed  on 
the  face  of  the  invoice,  and  the  consular  certified  spe- 
cie value  of  the  local  depreciatp<l  currency  in  which 
the  Invoice  is  stated.  As  the  law  provides  that  the 
duties  shall  be  estimated  on  the  specie  value  of  the 


currency  of  the  country  whence  the  shipment  is  made, 
that  mode,  as  a  general  rule,  will  therefore  bo 
adopted  ;  yet  where  tho  difference  between  the  value 
of  two  currencies,  expressed  upon  tho  face  of  tlio  in- 
voice, is  so  great  as  to  excite  u  well-founded  belief 
that  either  deception  or  error  exists,  the  appraisers 
are  required  to  investigate  tho  facts,  and  if  they  as- 
certain that  there  has  been  error,  either  in  the  con- 
sular certificate  in  giving  the  specie  value  of  a  depre- 
ciated currroncy,  or  that  otherwise  the  true  specie 
value  in  currency  of  the  United  States  has  not  been 
correctly  set  forth,  it  will  become  their  duty  to  cor- 
rect said  error  by  advancing  the  cost  or  value  given 
in  the  invoice  or  on  the  entry,  either  in  the  price  of 
the  goods  or  the  estimated  specie  value  of  tho  depre- 
ciated currency." 

Curriole  (Lat.  curriculum,  a  chariot),  a  carriage 
with  two  wheels,  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast,  and 
supported  by  a  pole  connected  with  a  bar  across  the 
horses'  backs. 

Curryine  of  Leather  {Cormyer,  French  ;  Zu- 
richten,  Uerman)  is  the  art  of  dressing  skins  after  they 
are  tanned,  for  the  purjioaes  of  the  shoemaker,  couch, 
and  humessmaker,  etc.,  or  of  giving  them  the  neces- 
sary smoothness,  lustre,  color,  and  suppleness.  The 
currier's  shop  has  no  resemblance  to  the  tanner's  prem- 
ises, having  a  quite  diff'ereut  set  of  tools  and  manipu- 
lations. Every  kind  of  tanued  leather  not  intcniJcd 
for  soles  or  such  coarse  purposes,  is  generally  curried 
before  being  delivered  to  the  workmen  who  fashion  it, 
such  as  shoemakers,  couchmakcrs,  saddlers,  etc.  The 
chief  operations  of  the  currier  are  four :  1.  Dippiug 
the  leather,  whicli  consists  in  moistening  it  with  water, 
and  lieuting  it  with  the  mace,  or  a  mallet,  wymn  the 
hurdle.  lie  next  applies  tho  ckutiers,  both  blunt  am! 
sharj),  as  well  us  tho  head-knife,  to  remove  or  thin 
down  all  inequalities.  After  tho  leather  is  shavcil,  it 
is  thrown  once  more  into  water,  and  well  scoured  by 
rubbing  tho  grain  side  with  pumice-stone,  or  u  piece 
of  slaty  grit,  wliereliy  it  parts  with  the  bloom,  a  whlt- 
isli  matter,  derived  from  the  ouk  liark  in  tlie  tun-pit. 
2.  Applying  the  pommel  to  give  tho  leatlier  a  granu- 
lar ap|>earance,  and  correspondent  flexiliility.  The 
leather  is  first  folded  with  its  grain  side  in  contuct, 
and  rubbed  strongly  with  the  pommel,  then  rulilicd 
simply  up<m  its  grain  side  ;  whereby  it  becunies  ex- 
tremely fiexible.  3.  Scraping  the  leather.  This  makes 
it  of  unifonii  thickness.  The  workman  holds  the  tool 
nearly  pcr]jondlculur  upon  the  leather,  nnd  forcilily 
scrapes  the  tliick  places  with  both  his  hanil.^.  4, 
Dressing  it  by  the  round-knife.  For  this  purpose  ho 
stretches  the  leather  upon  the  wooden  cylhuler,  lays 
hold  of  the  pendent  under  edge,  with  the  pincers  at- 
tached to  his  girtlle,  and  then  with  lioth  lianils  applies 
the  edge  of  tlie  knife  to  the  surface  of  tho  leather, 
slantingly  from  above  downward,  and  tlitis  pares  oil' 
the  coarser  fiesliy  parts  of  tho  skin.  This  operation 
requires  great  experience  and  dexterity  ;  and  when 
well  performed,  improves  greatly  tliu  lnok  of  tho 
leather. 

The  hide  or  skin,  being  rendered  flexible  and  uni- 
form, is  conveyed  to  tho  shed  or  drying-house,  where 
the  greasy  substances  are  applied,  whicli  is  called  dub- 
bing (ilaul)ing)  or  stufllng.  'I'lie  oil  used  for  this  purjioso 
is  prepared  by  iHiiling  slieepskiiis  or  doeskins  in  cml 
oil.  This  application  of  grease  is  often  iiiado  before 
the  graining-bourd  or  pommel  is  employed.  Iteforc 
waxing,  the  leather  is  commonly  colored  by  niljbing  it 
with  n  brush  dipped  into  a  (^ini|>osition  of  oil  and  lamp- 
black on  the  Hesh  side,  till  it  be  thoroughly  black ;  it 
is  tlien  black-sized  with  a  brush  or  sponge,  dried,  tal- 
lowed with  tho  proper  cloth,  and  slicked  upon  tlie  flcsli 
with  a  broad,  smooth  lum|i  <if  gliiss  ;  sized  again  with 
a  sponge  ;  and  when  dry,  again  curried  us  ubovo  de- 
scrilied.  Currying  leatlier  on  the  hair  or  grain  side, 
termed  black  on  the  grain.  Is  tlie  same  in  tho  first  o|)- 
eratiun  with  that  dressed  on  the  flesh,  till  it  is  scoured. 
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Then  the  first  black  is  applied  to  it  while  wet,  by  a 
solution  of  copperuB  put  U|.on  the  grain,  after  this  has 
Itcen  rul)l>cd  with  a  stone ;  a  brush  dipped  in  stale 
urine  is  next  rubbed  on,  then  an  iron  slicker  is  used 
to  innkc  the  grain  come  out  as  line  as  possible.  It  is 
now  stuffed  with  oil.  When  drj',  it  is  seasoned ;  that 
is,  rulibed  over  with  a  brush  dipped  in  copperas-water, 
on  the  grain,  till  it  be  perfectly  l)lack.  It  is  next 
slicked  with  a  good  grit-stone,  to  take  out  the  wrin- 
kles, and  smooth  the  coarse  grain.  The  grain  is  finally 
raised  with  the  pommel  or  graining-board,  by  apply- 
ing it  to  the  leather  in  diflferent  directions.  When 
thoroughly  drj-,  it  is  grained  again  in  two  or  three 
ways.  Hides  intended  for  covering  coaches  are  shaved 
nearly  as  thin  as  shoe  hides,  and  blacked  upon  the 
grain. 

Curtains.  Window-curtains  are  now  made  in 
great  variety,  lioth  of  materials  and  manufacture,  the 
principal  difference  lieing  as  to  the  former,  which  con- 
gist  chiefly  of  3 — silk,  wool,  and  cotton.  Silk  is  em- 
ployed in  damasks  and  taharets,  mixed  with  wool,  the 
former  being  a  flowery  pattern  of  silk  on  a  woolen 
foundation,  whilst  the  latter  is  a  satin  stripe  arranged 
in  the  same  way  as  regards  the  composing  materials. 
A  species  of  terry-vchet  is  also  now  used  in  which  the 
two  m  -terials  are  blended,  and  which  makes  a  rich 
and  elegant  curtair  ,  this  is  made  -^iso  in  wool  without 
silk,  and  then  cal'.ed  repp.  When  wool  is  used  by 
itself,  it  then  forms  a  broad-cloth  suiteu  to  dining-rooms, 
or  a  damask,  which  is  not  so  beautiful  to  the  eye  as 
tlie  silk  damask,  but  still  sufficientl)'  so  for  common 
purposes,  or  else  a  rnoreen,  either  plain  or  watered,  or  a 
challi,  which  is  a  thin  trill  material,  printed  with  chintz 
patterns.  Cotton  is  made  into  a  plain  article,  without 
any  thing  but  a  mere  web  and  woof,  which,  when 
printed  and  glazed,  is  called  chintz. 

Customs  are  duties  charged  upon  commodities  on 
their  l)oing  imported  into  or  exported  from  a  country. 
Tliey  were  collected  upon  merchandise  in  Kngland, 
under  Ktlielrcd  II.,  in  i)70.  The  king's  claim  to  tliera 
by  grant  of  Parliament  was  established  3  Edward  I., 
1274.  (This  is  questionable.]  The  customs  were 
farmed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  for  £20,000  for  several 
years,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. — Stowk.  They  were 
farmed  l)y  Charles  II.  for  £390,000  in  the  year  l(iC«. 
— Uavenant.     The  duties  collected  in  England  were, 
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The  customs  in  Ireland  were,  in  the  year  1224,  viz,, 
on  ever}-  sack  of  wool,  3d. ;  on  every  last  of  hides, 
(id, ;  and  2d,  on  every  barrel  of  wine. — Annals  of  Dub- 
lin, ('ustom-liouso  oflicer.s,  and  oflicers  of  excise, 
were  disqualified  from  voting  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  by  statute  22  (ieorge  III.,  1782. 

Customs  duties  seem  to  have  existed  in  every  com- 
mercial country,  Tlie  Atlieniuns  laid  a  tax  of  a  fifth 
on  tlie  corn  and  other  merchandise  imported  from  for- 
ei(^  countries,  and  also  on  several  of  the  commodities 
exported  from  Attica,  Tl\e  portoria,  or  customs  pay- 
alite  uii  tlie  commodities  imported  into,  and  exported 
fntni,  the  different  |)<)rts  in  tlio  Itoman  empire,  formed 
a  very  ancient  and  important  part  of  the  public  reve- 
nue. The  rates  ut  which  they  were  charged  were 
lliictuating  and  various,  and  little  is  now  known  re- 
specting them,  Cicero  Infor-  j  us,  that  the  duties  on 
ccrn  exported  from  the  -lorts  of  Sicily  were,  in  his 
time,  6  per  cent.  Under  the  imperial  government, 
the  amount  of  the  portoria  depended  as  much  on  the 
caprice  of  the  prince  as  on  the  real  exigences  of  the 
Btate,  Tliough  sometimes  diminished,  they  were  never 
entirely  remitted,  and  were  much  more  frequently  in- 
creased. Under  the  Byzantine  emperors,  they  were 
as  higli  as  12|  per  cent. 


CastomB  duties  existed  in  England  prevlons  to  the 
Conquest.  They  appear  to  have  derived  their  name 
from  having  been  immemorially  or  customarily  charged 
on  certain  articles  when  conveyed  across  the  princi- 
pal ferries,  bridges,  etc.,  within  the  kingdom,  and  on 
these  and  other  articles  of  native  and  foreign  produce, 
when  exported  from  or  imported  intv.  the  kingdom.  In 
1206  the  entire  customs  revenue  of  England,  including 
that  derived  from  tolls  and  fairs,  amounted  to  only 
£4,958  73  3^. !  It  is  not,  therefore,  true,  as  bag 
sometimes  been  stated,  that  the  king's  first  claim  to 
tHf  customs  was  established  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I. 
But  that  able  and  politic  prince,  by  rendering  the  levy 
of  the  old  duties  more  effectual,  and  procuring  the 
sanction  of  Parliament  to  the  imposition  of  new  duties, 
was  the  first  who  made  the  customs  revenue  of  any 
material  importance.  The  duties  were  at  first  princi- 
pally laid  on  wool,  woolfels  (sheepskins),  and  leather 
when  exported.  There  were  also  extraordinary  duties 
paid  by  aliens,  which  were  denominated parva  custuma, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  former,  or  magna  custuma. 
The  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  of  which  men- 
tion is  so  frequently  made  in  English  historj',  were 
customs  duties ;  the  first  being  paid  on  wine  by  the 
tun,  and  the  latter  being  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  flo 
much  a  pound  on  all  other  merchandise.  When  these 
duties  were  granted  to  the  crown,  they  were  denomin- 
ated subsidies ;  and  as  the  duty  of  poundage  had  con- 
tinued for  a  lengthened  period  at  the  rate  of  Is.  a 
pound,  or  6  per  cent.,  a  subsidy  came,  in  the  language 
of  the  customs,  to  denote  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  6  per 
cent.  The  new  subsidy  granted  in  the  reign  of  Wil- 
liam III.  was  an  addition  of  6  per  cent,  to  the  duties 
on  most  imported  commodities. — Treatise  on  Taxation, 
by  3.  R.  McCuLLocH,  2d  ed.,  p.  234. 

The  various  customs  duties  were  collected,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  l)ook  of  rates  published  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  I. ;  a  new  book  of  rates  being  again  published 
in  the  reign  of  George  I.  But,  exclusive  of  the  duties 
entered  in  these  two  books,  many  more  had  been  im- 
posed at  different  times  ;  so  that  the  accumulation  of 
the  duties,  and  the  complicated  regulations  to  which 
they  gave  rise,  were  productive  of  the  greatest  em- 
barrassment. The  evil  was  increased  I)}-  the  care- 
less manner  in  which  new  duties  were  added  to  the  old, 
a  per  centage  being  sometimes  added  to  the  original 
tax ;  while  at  other  times  the  commodity  was  esti- 
mated by  a  new  standard  of  bulk,  weight,  number,  or 
value,  and  charged  with  an  additional  impost,  without 
any  reference  to  the  duties  formerly  impoxed.  The 
confusion  arising  from  these  sources  was  still  further 
augmented  l)y  the  special  appropriation  of  each  of  the 
duties,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  a  separate  cal- 
culation for  each.  The  intricacy  and  confusion  insep- 
arable from  such  a  state  of  things  proved  a  serious 
injury  to  commerce,  and  led  to  many  frauds  and 
abuses. 

Customs  duties,  like  all  duties  on  particular  com- 
modities, though  advanced  in  the  first  instance  by  the 
merchant,  are  ultimately  paid  by  those  by  whom  they 
are  consumed.  When  a  government  lays  a  duty  on 
tlie  foreign  commodities  which  enter  its  ports,  the  duty 
falls  entirely  on  such  of  its  own  subjects  as  purchase 
these  commodities  ;  for  the  foreigners  would  cease  sup- 
plying its  market  with  them,  if  they  did  not  get  the 
full  price  of  the  commodities,  exclusive  of  tlie  tax ; 
and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  a  government  lays  a 
duty  on  the  comiiimlities  which  its  subjects  are  about 
to  export,  the  duty  does  not  fall  on  them,  but  on  the 
foreigners  by  whom  they  are  bought.  If,  therefore, 
it  were  possible  for  a  country  to  raise  a  sufficient  reve- 
nue by  laying  duties  on  exported  commodities,  such 
revenue  would  be  wholly  derived  fhmi  others,  and  it 
would  be  totally  relieved  from  the  burden  of  taxation, 
except  in  so  far  as  duties  might  be  imposed  by  foreign- 
ers on  the  goods  it  im(K>Us  from  them.  Care,  however, 
must  be  taken,  in  in)|io8ing  duties  on  exportation,  net 
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to  lay  thorn  on  commoditieH  that  may  be  produced  at 
the  same,  or  nearly  the  gome,  cost  by  foreigners  ;  for 
the  effect  of  the  duty  would  then  be  to  make  the  mar- 
ket be  supplied  by  others,  and  to  put  an  entire  stop  to 
their  exportation.  But  in  the  event  of  a  country  pos- 
sessing any  decided  natural  or  acquired  advantage  in 
the  production  of  any  sort  of  commodities,  a  duty  on 
their  exportation  would  seem  to  be  the  most  unexcep- 
tionable of  all  taxes.  If  the  Chinese  chose  to  act  on 
this  principle,  and  hod  the  power,  they  might  derive  a 
considerable  revenue  from  a  duty  on  exported  teas, 
which  would  fall  entirely  on  the  Kiiglish  and  other 
foreigners  who  buj-  them.  The  coal  and  tin,  and  |)or- 
haps,  also,  some  of  the  manufactured  goods  produced 
in  this  countrj-,  seem  to  be  in  this  predicament.  The 
revenue  derived  from  the  customs  duties  in  1590,  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  amounted  to  no  more  than 
f  50,000.  In  1618,  it  had  increased  to  .£148,075 ;  of 
which  no  less  than  i;i09,572  were  collected  in  I^ndoii. 
In  ICGO,  at  the  Restoration,  the  customs  produced 
X421,582 ;  and  at  the  Revolution,  in  l(i88,  they  pro- 
duced 41781,987.  During  the  reigns  of  AVilliam  HI. 
and  Anne,  tlie  customs  revenue  was  considerably  aug- 
mented, the  nett  payments  into  the  exchequer  in  1712, 
being  .£1,31.'),423.  During  the  war  terminated  by  the 
peace  of  I'aris  in  17G3,  the  nett  produce  of  the  customs 
revenue  of  Great  lir'  amounted  to  nearly  i:2,000,- 
000.  In  1792,  it  am,  ated  to  £4,407,000.  In  1815, 
at  the  close  of  the  war,  it  amounted  to  i"ll,3G0,000. 
See  Great  Uritain.     See  Tarijf',  Vniied  Utaten. 

Consular  ofBccr-  are  instructed  that  the  following 
values  have  been  established  by  the  laws  of 
the  United  States  for  certain  foreign  currencies, 
viz. :  dollars  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chili,  and  Central 
iViuerica,  $1 ;  dollar,  s|)ecie,  of  Denmark,  litl  05 ;  dol- 
lar, rix,  0'  thaler,  of  Prussia,  and  the  Northern  States 
of  Germany,  C9  cts.  j  dollar,  rix,  of  liremen,  78j  cts. ; 
dollar,  specie,  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  ^1  00;  ducat 
of  Naples,  80  cts. ;  franc  of  Franco  and  Belgium, 
18  C-10  cts. ;  florin  of  NetherUnils,  40  cts. ;  florin  of 
Austria,  48J  cts. ;  florin  of  Southeni  States  of  Ger- 
many, 40  cts. ;  guilder  of  Nctherliinds,  40  cts. ;  lira  of 
the  Lombardo-Vcnetiun  Kingdom,  1)>  cents ;  lira  of 
Tuscany,  IG  cents  ;  lira  of  Sardinia,  18  6-10  cts. ;  llvre 
toumoise  of  France,  18^  cts. ;  livre  of  Leghorn,  16 
cts. ;  milrea  of  Portugal,  $1  12;  milrca  of  Azores,  K\^ 
cts. ;  mure  bunco  of  Hamburg,  3.")  cts.  ;  ounce  of  Sicily, 
#2  40 ;  pound  sterling  of  Great  Britain,  $i4  84 ;  |)ouud 
sterling  of  British  pruvipces  of  Nova  Scotiii,  New 
Brunswick,  NewfoumUand,  and  Canada,  H ;  pagoda 
of  India,  #1  84 ;  real  vellon  of  Spuiii,  5  cts. ;  roul 
plate  of  Spain,  10  cts. ;  ruble,  silver,  of  Russia,  75 
cts. ;  ru|iee,  coni|Mmy,  44^  cts. :  rupee  of  British  In- 
dia, 44^  cU. ;  Uel  of  China,  $1  48. 

Invoices  of  merchandise  made  out  in  the  depreciated 
currencies  of  Austria,  Chile,  ISoliviu,  Peru,  Porto  Rico, 
and  Nova  Scotia,  with  certiticatcs  of  I'nited  States' 
consuls  annexed,  will  bo  received  by  the  collectors  of 
the  I'nited  States. 

The  depreciateil  |><>und  sterling  of  Nova  Scotia  will 
be  taken,  in  computation  at  the  custom-house  of  du- 
ties, in  the  case  of  invoices  of  merchandise  from  tliat 
province  made  out  in  tlntt  depreciated  currency,  at 
#3  84,  us  compared  witli  tlie  silver  currency  of  the 
United  States,  provideil  such  depreciation,  at  thi<  (lute 
of  cx|K)rtatioti,  is  ccrtilied  by  tha  United  States'  con- 
sul ut  the  port  of  shipiuent. 

The  vitluo  of  the  Austrian  silver  florin  is  fixed  l>3' 
the  laws  of  the  Ignited  .States,  and  the  Austrian  piipcr 
florin  is  usually  depreciated  m  comiuirison  with  it. 
Assuming  it  to  be,  for  example,  depreciated  :I8  per 
cent.,  tlic  comput'<tion  will  be  made  by  colU'<:tors  by 
pro[H)rtiun,  to  w  us  1!)8  :  100,  so  is  the  amount  of 
paper  florins  stated  in  the  invoice  to  the  value  in  silver 
florins.  Of  course  the  consular  certificate,  showing 
the  rate  of  depreciation,  must  be  pro<luced  in  such 
cases. — See  c««/ra,  Act,  h'ib.  1867. 
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Veftrt. 

From  Ciiiliima. 

n»ie  of  tviir. 

Tool  raMlpu. 

From  1 

Jiily  4,  178»^;en- 

■ 

March  4, 

ernt;  August  10, 

nS9,    to 

•4,899,478 

1790  —  general ; 

♦10,210,026 

D5C.  81, 

Marcli  8,  1791- 

]7t)l  1 

general 

179-2 

8,448,070 

May  2— general 

8,740,768 

1798 

4,2M,806 

6,720,024 

1794 

4,801,065 

Tunc     6  —  special; 

June  7— general... 

10,(Ml,ini 

179S 

6,588,481 

Jan.  29— general  ... 

9,419,^02 

1790 

6,607,987 

8,740,829 

179T 

7,649,M9 

March   8  —  general ; 

July  8— special.... 

S,7".,,i)16 

1798 

7,106,061 

.... 

8.209,070 

1799 

6,610,449 

12,021,4,',9 

1S0O 

9,(VS0,98« 

May  18— special 

12.151,184 

1801 

10.750,778 

.... 

12,94.5,(5,5 

1809 

12,488,285 

1^0(>l,891 

18(1.8 

10,479,417 

.... 

11,004,097 

1804 

11,098,665 

March    26  — special: 

March  27— spccfsl. 

11,8.51,840 

ISWi 

12,986,487 

18,089,808 

1806 

14,fl67,l'9f 

.... 

15,008,82ft 

1807 

15,845,521 

.... 

10,:199,019 

1808 

16,808,550 

.... 

17,0li2.,5)4 

1809 

7,296,020 

7,778.478 

1810 

8,588.809 

.... 

12,lH'i06 

181 1 

18,31,8,222 

14,4:tl,S8> 

1812 

8,!V5'*,777 

Tuly  1— special 

22,0.19,082 

1818 

18.224,62.8 

luly  29— special 

40,,524.h44 

1814 

6,09>s,772 

.... 

84,.').59,M6 

1815 

7,282,942 

.... 

50,961,237 

1810 

86,300,974 

February  5— special ; 
April  27— general. 

.57.171.421 

ISIT 

26.288.848 

8:1,sS.8,5»2 

1818 

17,170,885 

April  20— fliMjclal.... 
.March  3— special 

21,.')91,!I3C 

1M9 

20,28.8,608 

24,00.5,665 

fviO 

1,5,005,612 

20,HS  1,498 

IH'JI 

18,004,447 

19,578.708 

18Ja 

17,589,761 

.... 

20,'^2,42i 

1828 

19,0.ss,48.1 

2ii,,M0,('>(i<'. 

1834 

17,'<78,S25 

May  22— general .... 

24,:i'<1.212 

184B 

20,098.718 

20,840.W 

1826 

28,841,881 

2.5,260,481 

1827 

19,712,2n8 

22,96«,3IJ( 

1828 

28,206,623 

May      19  —  general ; 
May  24— special. . . 

24,768,1129 

1829 

22,681,906 

24,^27,G2; 

1880 

21,922,891 

.May    20  — special: 

May  29— special... 

24.8(4,110 

18S1 

24.224.441 

28,B20,ftM 

1882 

28,405,237 

.Inly      18  --special; 

.luly  14 — general. . 

3I,S()5,6C1 

18.83 

29,0.82,.'508 

Mar. 2— special;  Mar. 

2— conipromlso  .    . 

88,94«,42(! 

1884 

16,214,9.57 

21,791,U:!5 

ISJtB 

19,891.810 

.... 

8,5,480,IM 

1886 

28,409.940 

M,v)«,Tll0 

1887 

11,1«0.2»0 

.... 

27,'*-8,S,M 

1S«S 

16,158,soo 

89.0l9,nvi 

1889 

28.187,924 

!l3,h.>il,242 

1840 

18,499,5(ri 

2.'i,ii:.:.',l9.S 

1841 

14,4'<7,216 

Sept  11— general  ... 

3ii„5l9,477 

1H42 

1S,I87,90>< 

Aug.  80— general.... 

S4.T78,74( 

.Tunc  SO,  4« 

7,(«6,848 

.... 

20,7^2,410 

1848— M 

26,188.570 

.... 

3f,19,v565 

1M4— 4fl 

27.52MI2 

29,941, .8,53 

18^.^— 10 

26.712,667 

2'.',699,967l 

m4«— »7 

23,747,s64l 

.Inly  80,1 84(Mren«ral 

^5,A^8,l6s■ 

18' 7—48 

81,;57,070jMar.  29, 1848-8pccl«l 

66,1192,479 

184»— 19 

2>,1M6,7S8  Aug.l2,lS4S— spoofol; 
,1an.  26, 184'J_»pcc. 

59.790,892 

18(9— ,W 

89.008,686 

47.(V49.8ts 

Is.V)— .M 

49.017,5071 

52,;(i2.Til4 

ISM—V,! 

47,.839,.'t26; 

49.^9:l,ll^ 

1W2— ,58 

6>-,«8 1,806 

01,,50o,li(2 

1\58  -M 

64.224,190 

.... 

78.MI'>,291 

IhM— .V> 

6)1,026,794 

.... 

6.5,8.51,874 

lhW>--50 

64,022,868 

.... 

73,918,141 

ToUl. 

»1,827,151,891 

' 

tl,R85,ini7,256^ 

The  value  of  the  specie  dollar  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way having  been  flxed  by  an  act  of  Congress  of  till 
22(1  May,  1810,  at  106  cents  United  States'  currency, 
imd  the  rix  (hdlar  bunco  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  lieinjj 
u  ciiin|K>neMt  part  of  their  specie  dollar,  and  in  tlx^  in- 
variable pro|H)rtl(in  of  2|^  to  1,  and  consequently  equal 
to  i!9j  cents  I'nited  States'  currency ;  the  rix  dnUur 
Imnco  of  Sweden  and  Norway  is  therefore  taken,  in 
computations  at  the  custom-houses,  at  the  rate  of .')!){ 
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cents,  United  Stntes'  currency,  and  no  conaular  cer- 
tificate will  be  rcqi'  3d,  unless  the  currency  should  be 
depreciated.  All  former  acts  authorizing  the  currency 
of  foreign  gold  or  silver  coins,  and  declaring  the  sanio 
a  legal  tender  in  payment  of  debts,  are  herel)y  re- 
pculed ;  but  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  director  of  the 
mint  to  cause  assays  to  be  made,  from  time  to  time,  of 
gurh  foreign  coins  as  may  \>e  known  to  our  commerce, 
to  determine  their  average  weight,  fineness,  and  value, 
and  to  embrace  in  his  annual  report  a  statement  of  the 
results  therefor. 

The  certiflcate  of  the  United  States'  consul,  sho>ving 
the  value  of  the  currencj-  of  the  country  from  which 
the  merchandise  is  Imported,  and  in  which  the  invoice 
is  made  out,  in  United  .states'  or  Spanish  silver  dollars, 
must  be  required  in  every  case  in  which  the  value  of 
such  foreign  currency  is  not  lixed  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States.  And  in  case  the  foreign  currency  in 
which  the  invoice  U  made  out,  whether  its  value  is 
lixed  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  or  not,  is  de- 
preciated, the  cortilicate  of  the  United  States'  consul, 
stating  the  rate  of  depreciation,  must  be  produced  on 
the  entry,  and  the  ofiicers  of  the  customs  are  governed 
liv  such  certiticate  in  computing  the  foreign  market 
value  of  *.he  mercliandiae. 

Ciiiloms  Duties  consist  for  the  most  part  of 
taxes  levied  upon  goods,  and  produce  brought  fur  con- 
sumption from  foreign  countries ;  such  duties  are  some- 
times collected  upon  exports  ma<Ie  to  foreign  countries, 
and  upon  goods  and  produce  passing  from  one  port  to 
another  in  the  same  country. 

The  earliest  stiitute  passed  in  England,  whereby 
the  crown  was  authorized  to  levy  customs  duties,  was 
the  3d  of  Edward  I.  The  mode  long  employed  in  the 
collection  of  these  duties,  was  to  adix  a  certain  rate  or 
value  upon  each  kind  or  article  of  merchandise,  and  to 
grant  what  was  called  a  sttbsidt/  upon  these  rates.  This 
jutwidy  was  generally  1  shilling  of  duty  for  every  20 
shillings  of  value  assigned  in  the  book  of  rates.  The 
early  acts  which  grant  these  duties  speak  of  them  as 
subsidies  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  Tlie  word  tonnage 
was  ajiplied  to  a  specific  duty  charged  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  each  ton  of  beer ;  and  the  w'jru  poundage  was 
appUe<l  to  other  articles  valued  as  .dready  explained. 

The  iirst  "  book  of  rates  agreed  upon  l>y  the  House 
of  Commons"  is  believed  to  bo  that  compiled  by  a 
committee  in  1642,  during  the  reign  of  (Charles  I.,  md 
puhllshcd  uiuier  the  authority  of  the  >louse  by  Law- 
rence lilucklock.  The  next  book  of  rates  of  which  we 
have  any  record,  was  published  by  order  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  ItiOO,  the  your  of  the  restoration  of 
Charles  II.— AW.  Vi/cto.  See  HiiN-r'a  M.  Af.,  v.  115 
(J.  liowniso),  vi.  y  (C.  Ua(hiet),  ix.  -148  (C.  C. 
Whitti.kskv),  iv.  (O.  Tuckkk),  xiv.  45(>  (by  C.  C. 
Jewftc).     See  also  Knryc,  Am.,  Art.  Tares. 

Custom-bOUSS,  an  oiKce  established  by  law  in 
maritime  cities  or  souports,  for  the  receipt  and  man- 
a^meut  of  the  customs  and  duties  imposed  on  goods 
imported  or  exported. 

CuBtoms  of  Merchants.  The  law  merchant 
is  a  peculiar  system  which  prevailed  throiighimt  the 
whole  of  th«  Anglo-Saxon  times ;  it  was  especially 
recognized  in  the  tinio  of  FMward  III. ;  -vhen  the  sta- 
ple was  ordained,  a  mayor  was  to  l)o  chosen  in  each 
town,  skilled  in  the  law  merchant  to  do  right  to  every 
mail  aicording  to  timt  law.  The  modern  law  mer- 
chant is  ci)ni|M>sed  of  throe  distinct  elements,  viz.,  the 
cntlnmn  of  inercliunts,  the  ordinnnces  of  foreign  states, 
and  the  statute  law — as  art  precedes  science,  so  cus- 
toms precede  law.  Long  are  these  customs  practii^ed 
licfore  they  are  committed  to  writing.  Hut  though 
not  written  or  declared  iiy  the  legislative  power,  they 
acipiire  all  the  authority  of  law,  and  are  gradually  en- 
limfteil  Hpot\  the  C(uimion  law  of  the  country.  The 
custiuns  of  uH'rchants  aro  part  of  the  law.  J  udicial  de- 
terminations settle  what  is  the  custom  of  merchants, 
and  tlicv  licconio  the  lex  menvtoria  as  to  the  dilTerent 


questions.  In  order  that  a  custqm  be  binding,  it  must 
be  either  the  usage  of  the  whole  mercantile  world,  or  of 
a  particular  trade  universally  known  as  such.  A 
usage  of  a  particular  place,  or  of  a  particular  class  of  per- 
sons, would  not  lie  binding  on  other  persons  unless  these 
were  acquainted  with  those  usages  and  adopted  them. 
In  all  cases,  however,  no  custom  can  be  set  against  an 
express  statute  law.  Among  the  most  important  cus- 
toms among  merchants  are  the  establishment  of  boards 
of  trade,  the  settlement  of  disputes  by  arbitrations, 
and  the  binding  force  of  the  decision  of  a  referee.  See 
Lkvi's  Manual  oj" Mercantile  Law. 

Cutlass,  a  short  sword  used  by  seamen.  The  art 
of  fencing  with  it  is  d-SV-ront  from  that  with  the  small 
sword  or  broad  sword.  A  guard  over  the  hand  is  an 
advantage.  It  is,  if  well  understood,  a  verj'  effectual 
weapon  in  close  contest ;  on  account  of  its  shortness, 
it  can  be  handled  easily,  and  yet  it  is  long  enough  to 
;)rotect  a  skillful  swordsman. 

Cutlery  (Fr.  coutellerief  Lat.  culler,  a  knife), 
generally  speaking,  includes  all  cutting  tools  made  of 
steel.  Various  countries  and  cities  have  at  dilfcrent 
periods  excelled  in  the  manufacture  of  some  particular 
article,  as  Damascus  for  a  beautiful  sword  blade,  which 
has  hitherto  baffled  all  attempts  at  imitation.  If  this 
blade  is  nmdo,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  by  welding 
together  extremely  fine  wires  of  iron,  steel,  and  gold, 
laid  alternately  on  each  other,  the  dexterity  required 
is  such  as  must  astonish  the  most  active  and  expe- 
rienced workmen  of  other  countries.  The  peculiar 
wave,  usually  called  the  water,  so  universally  ad- 
mired, is  etfected  by  the  application  of  a  weak  acid  to 
the  polished  surface  of  iron  and  steel.  At  Damascus, 
sulphate  of  alumine  is  used ;  but  any  dilute  acid  seems 
to  answer  the  purpose.  The  cutler)'  of  England  is  de- 
servedly held  in  high  estimation  in  every  part  of  the 
civilized  world.  The  finer  articles,  as  razors,  pen- 
knives, scissors,  and  surgical  instrument!,,  are  made  of 
cast  steel,  tImt  is,  steel  purified  and  equalized  by 
fusion.  Dexterity  and  nice  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  workman  to  a  variety  of  circumstance.'",  as  the 
quality  of  the  steel,  nature  of  the  fuel,  accuracy  in  the 
process  of  hardening  and  tempering,  and  manj'  other 
minor  considerations,  ar-)  essential  to  the  production 
of  a  good  cutting  instrument.  For  table-knives,  and 
all  cutlery-  of  that  description,  shear-steel  is  generally 
used ;  the  tang  and  shoulder  of  the  table  knife  and 
fork  are  iron,  united  to  the  blade  by  welding.  The 
celebrated  Indian  steel  called  wootz  is  not  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  Dritish  cutlery. 

The  principal  seat  of  the  cutlerr  trade  of  England 
is  at  Sheffield,  where  all  kinds  of  table  cutlery,  razors, 
penknives,  scissors,  surgeons'  instnnncnts,  and  every 
variety  of  cutting  instruments,  aro  manufactured. 
There  are  also  some  small  manufactures  of  similar  ar- 
ticles in  London ;  but  much  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  cutlery  sold  as  London-made,  is  actually  manufac- 
tured in  Sheffield,  i.lthougli  bearing  the  name  of  Lon- 
don manufacturers.  SlielHeld  cutlery  has  deservedly 
obtained  a  high  degree  of  reputation  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  (uvilized  world ;  and  it  is  of  the  f^reatest  im- 
portance to  the  commercial  interests  of  the  country 
that  this  high  character  shoidd  be  maintained.  l)ut 
here  it  must  not  bo  omitted  to  be  mentioned,  that  there 
is  also  an  extensive  manufacture  of  an  inferior  descri))- 
tion  of  cutler)',  princi|)ally  consisting  of  tablo  knives 
aiul  forks,  scissors,  and  |K)ckot-knives,  which  are  pro- 
fessedly made  for  export  to  the  less  civilized  portions 
of  the  globe,  but  also  retailed  in  large  quantities  in 
this  country.  It  is  manufactured  by  casting  from  a 
species  of  pig-iron.  This  iron  is,  from  the  superabun- 
dance of  its  carl)(m,  highly  susceptible  of  liquidity, 
and  readily  casts  into  the  required  form.  In  this 
state  the  cast-iron  cutlery  Is  extremely  hard,  and  as 
brittle  as  glass ;  but  it  is  reduced  from  this  hardness 
by  decom]«isition — being  subjected  to  a  Btn>ug  and 
long-continued  lire  In  close  vessels,  in  contact  with 
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iron  ore,  OT^yA  of  iron,  or  any  anhstance  containing 
oxj'gen,  with  wliich  tho  8uperal>an(lant  carbon  com- 
hiiic.«,  and  flies  off  in  tlie  state  of  carbonic  acid  gus. 
Tliia  cast-iron  cutlery  is,  wlicn  tinislied,  not  always 
distinguishable  in  appearance  from  that  made  at  the 
forge,  and  can,  of  course,  lie  afforded  at  a  much  lower 
price.  This  verj'  fusible  iron  maj'  be  applied  to  many 
purposes.  It  is  hardi.v  necessary  to  add,  that  it  is 
quite  unlit  for  any  description  of  edge  instrument. 

These  observations  apply  generally  to  every  descrip- 
tion of  knife  nscd  in  surgerj' ;  but  the  nature  of  each 
particular  operation  should  not  be  considered,  in  judg- 
ing of  the  requisite  degree  of  strength  or  delicacy  of 
edge.  Next  in  importance  to  the  knives  are  the  saws 
used  in  surgeri-.  AH  of  these  miist  be  of  tho  liest 
spring  temper,  which,  for  the  cnst-steel  blade,  is  about 
570°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  for  one  of  Indian  steel  t)(H)°, 
or  quitd  tho  Iwiling  point  of  mercury.  Of  another 
class  of  instruments,  namely,  those  denominated  l)lunt, 
it  will  lie  sufficient  to  observe,  that  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  shear-steel  is  best  adapted  for  the  purjMse. 
Case-har(lene<l  iron  has  been  most  improperly  used, 
this  hanlening  being  very  superficial.  It  is,  in  fact, 
converting  the  surface  onl.v  into  steel,  by  heating  it  to 
re<lness,  in  a  close  vessel,  in  contact  with  animal  char- 
coal, such  as  charred  bone,  leather,  or  horn,  and  quench- 
ing it  when  red-hot  in  a  cold  fluid.  Iron  thus  treated, 
will  take  a  lieautifnl  polish ;  but,  except  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  it  ought  never  to  be  employed. 
Some  instrument!)  are  necessarily  made  of  gold  or  sil- 
ver ;  as  catheters,  and  other  tubes  and  probes.  When 
for  these  ductility  is  re(iuire(l,  the  metals  should  be 
unalloyed  ;  the  e.xtra  exjx-nse  of  which,  will  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  convenience  of  giving  to  the 
instruments,  in  all  cases,  the  desired  curve  and  form. 

The  handles  of  instruments,  together  with  all  orna- 
mental parts,  must  in  a  great  measure  de|iend  on  the 
taste  and  choice  of  the  purchaser.  It  would  be  well, 
however,  to  avoid  such  materials  as  are  known  to  pro- 
duce chemical  action  when  in  contact  with  polished 
steel.  Ivory,  mother-of-pearl,  and  ebony  are  much 
nsed ;  but  the  line  walnut-tree,  such  as  tho  I^ndon 
gunmnkers  employ,  is  perhaps  of  all  the  woods  the  l)est 
for  the  puriKise.  .Sandal-wood  answers  very  well,  al- 
though it  by  no  means  deserves  all  the  cre^t  wliicli 
has  l)een  given  to  it  as  a  preservative  of  steel  from  rust. 
The  instrument-maker  who  wishes  to  excel  will  do  well 
to  avail  himself  of  overj-  opportunity  of  witnessing  the 
operative  part  of  surgery  ;  that  he  may  oljserve  how 
far  the  instrument  is  mechanically  and  physically 
adapted  to  its  purpose,  ami,  if  necessoiy,  Iw  the  better 
able  to  make  the  requisite  alteration. — K.  B. 

The  value  of  hardwares  and  cutlery  exported  from 
Great  liritain  in  lHo.i,  was  £i,i)lH),tvA.  In  the  New 
Kngland  States  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  is  rapidly 
increasing.  In  Massachusetts  aliout  $400,0(M)  is  in- 
vestetl  in  this  branch,  with  an  annual  product  of  almut 

e.'ioo,ooo. 

Quietly,  Init  rapidly,  we  are  day  by  day  gaining  on 
the  old  world,  and  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  it 
will  Iw  discovered  tliat  the  majority  of  our  manufac- 
tures are  actu8ll5'  superior  to  those  of  Kurope.  As  an 
iilustrution  of  this,  we  will  venture  to  assert  that  there 
are  very  few  jiersons,  not  concerned  in  the  l)usiness, 
who  are  aware  of  the  degree  of  excellence  which  the 
manufacture  of  cutlery  has  attained  in  tho  United 
.States,  iir  that,  if  it  were  generally  known  and  en- 
couraged, we  should  in  all  probability  l>e  entirely  self- 
de|>endent  as  regards  its  pnxlnction.  ( In  this  subject, 
Fleischmann,  whose  work  on  the  "  Itrunches  of  Imlus- 
try  in  the  United  States"  has  contributed  <nore  than 
any  ovher  liook  to  enlighten  Germany  aa  to  our  cj)untry, 
remarks  us  follows : 

"  Tl'.e  manufacturers  of  cutlery  in  the  United  States 
have  far  surpassed  those  of  the  old  world  in  the  manu- 
facture of  tools,  and  that  not  merely  in  the  excellence 
of  the  metal  used,  but  es)>eclally  in  the  practical  utility 


of  their  patterns,  and  in  the  remarkable  degree  of  fiDisIi 
of  their  work." 

It  is  a  somewhat  remarkable  fact  that  American 
hardware  is  every  year  developing  in  its  shapes  a  prac- 
tical economy  of  material  and  a  straight-forward  adapt- 
ation  to  the  end  in  view  which  are  unknown  to  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  American  lalmrer  or  me- 
chanic, it  is  well  known,  even  where  not  gifted  with  a 
greater  degree  of  physical  ability,  will  still,  bs  a  rule, 
turn  out  more  work  in  a  day  than  a  foreigner  under 
the  same  circumstances.  With  such  men,  who  go 
directly  at  their  work  and  stick  to  it,  there  is  no  play 
and  no  trifling  with  labor.  A  result  of  this  is  shown 
in  the  fact  that  the  American  ax,  which,  in  its  well- 
known  form,  is  entirely  a  native  American  pattern,  is 
far  more  practically  useful  than  the  miserable  Kuro- 
pean  ax  which  it  has  supplanted.  And  not  in  axes 
alone,  but  in  many  other  implements  there  has  liecn  a 
marked  progress,  and  a  gradual,  though  unnoticed 
communication  of  practical  patterns  to  English  manu- 
factories. In  our  factories,  which  are  themselves  very 
generally  proofs  of  the  same  principle  of  eccmomy  and 
of  keeping  directly  at  the  object  proposed,  there  is  ac- 
tiull}-  more  of  the  first  quality  Knglish  steel  used 
than  in  Kngland  itself.  Of  Hoop  L,  the  l>est  quality 
of  Knglish  steel,  there  is  annually  ten  times  as  much 
used  as  in  Kngland,  though  that  country  manufactures 
about  flfty  times  as  much  cutler}'  as  we  do. 

Could  our  American  mechanics  receive  the  credit  so 
justly  their  due,  for  the  improvements  which  they 
have  gradually  introduced  into  the  shape  of  carpenters' 
tools,  and  could  the  world  be  made  aware  of  the  degree 
to  which  of  late  years  the  English  trade  has  been  in- 
debted to  them  for  these  improvements,  we  will  ven- 
ture to  state  tl'at  there  are  few  who  would  not  Ije 
amazed.  The  European — especially  the  continental- 
suffers  in  this  respect  under  a  tyranny  of  "oldcu.s- 
toms,"  which  no  Yankee  mechanic  would  believe.  If 
we  look  through  Paris,  if  we  examine  the  pattern- 
plates  published,  we  are  amazed  at  the  luxuriance  of 
beautiful  and  practical  forms  annually  produced,  wliicli 
glitter  in  shop  windows,  or  are  displayeil  at  exhibi- 
tions. But  go  into  the  country,  and  we  lind  tho  same 
clumsy,  unpractical  old  implements  which  were  used 
three  centuries  ago.     The  seed  falls  on  stony  ground. 

At  the  present  day,  American  cutlery  is  extensively 
imitated  in  Uermany,  even  to  the  marks  and  names  of 
our  manufacturers.  This  is  also  done  by  English 
goods,  but  the  complimentary  fraud  has  been  of  late 
years  greatly  on  the  increase  as  regards  our  own.  We 
will  not  assert  that  there  is  not,  especially  in  Kngland, 
a  va-st  amount  of  inventiveness,  nor  that  a  corres|K)nd- 
ing  degree  of  improvements  has  not  been  laaile.  liut 
a  practical  invention  is  less  likely  to  die  in  tlie  birth  in 
America,  and  we  conridently  assert,  without  fear  of 
refutation,  that  if  any  one  will  study  the  history  of 
cutlery  patterns  adopted  for  the  last  50  years,  indudini; 
all  tho  allied  branches  of  manufacture,  lie  will  find 
that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  practical  improve- 
ments have  l)een  of  American  origin. — Hunt's  iter- 
chantt'  Mag<izinf. 

Cutter.  A  vessel  with  one  mast  and  a  bowsprit,  of 
considnrabie  breadth  in  pro|)ortion  to  her  length.  The 
distinction  between  a  cutter  and  other  vessels  of  one 
mast,  which  are  called  sloops,  is,  that  in  the  cutter  the 
jib  has  no  ttny  to  sup|iort  it. 

Cutters,  Revenue.  These  vessids  are  usually 
uliout  100  or  150  tons,  built  as  fast  sailers,  to  aiil  the 
revenue  officers.  The  captains  and  lieutenants  of  reve- 
nue cutters  of  the  United  States,  are  appointed  liy  (hn 
President.  Their  reports  are  made  to  the  Treasury 
Department ;  the  vessels  subject  to  the  direction  of  the 
collector  of  the  |)ort.  Their  officers  and  seamen  are 
placed  ujMjn  the  navj-  pension  list,  when  disabled.  Con- 
gross  has  recently  authorized  the  construction  or  pur- 
chase of  steam  revenue  cutters,  which  will  furnish 
material  aid  to  tho  government  oflicers  in  extraordi- 
nary cases. 
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Cyclopcedla.  (More  commonl}-  Enct/clopadia, 
from  tlio  Greek  words  (V  kvkXu  Trdideia ;  inttructiont 
1,1  a  circle.)  A  work  containing  definitiuua  or  accounts 
of  the  principal  subjects  in  one  or  all  departments  of 
learning,  art,  or  science.  Its  arrangement  may  be 
eitlier  according  to  divisions  into  the  various  sciences, 
etc.,  or  the  subjects  may  be  arranged  and  treated  in 
al[)habetical  order.  The  Enct/dopeJie  Frmtfaite,  or 
IticlioHiiaire  JCiwi/clopetlique,  and  the  Kitcyclopaidia  Brit- 
annica,  have  been  the  most  celebrated  works  of  this 
species ;  but  the  earliest  appears  to  be  the  Lexicon 
fechnicum  of  Harris,  publiuhed  in  1706.  The  great 
French  work,  the  Kitcyclopidie  Methodique,  consists,  not 
of  one,  but  of  a  series  of  encyclopedias  or  dictionaries. 
Cjrprcsa,  a  forest  tree,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  the  species  denominated  the  evergreen  cy- 
press (Cupresitu  lempervireita)  and  tlie  white  cedar 
(Cupretiui  Thyoides)  being  the  most  celebrated.  The 
cvpress  is  indigenous  to  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
to  several  parts  of  Asia,  and  to  America,  It  grows  to 
a  greiit  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  species  of  timber. 
It  is  never  attacked  by  worms  ;  and  exceeds  uU  other 
trees,  even  the  cedar,  in  durability.  Hence  the  Athe- 
uiaiii),  when  desirous  to  preserve  the  remains  of  their 
heroes  and  other  great  men,  had  them  inclosed  in  cy- 
press coifins ;  and  hence,  also,  the  external  covering 
of  the  Egyptian  mummies  is  made  of  the  same  endur- 
ing ffliiteriul.  The  cypress  is  said  to  live  to  a  great 
age ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  its  thick, 
dark,  green  foliage,  has  made  it  be  regarded  as  the 
emblem  of  death  and  the  grave.  In  his  Geography 
ami  Hiitory  of  the  Wettent  SUUe»,  Mr.  Timothy  I'lint 
has  given  the  following  account  of  the  cypress-trees 
found  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  valley  of  the  Missis- 
iippi:  "  These  noble  trees  rear  their  straight  columns 
from  a  large  cone-sliaped  buttress,  whose  circumfer- 
ence at  the  ground  is  Terhaps  i)  times  tliat  of  the  regu- 
lar shaft  of  the  tree.  This  cone  rises  from  6  tu  10  feet, 
with  a  regular  and  sharp  taper,  and  from  the  apex  of 
the  cui:"  towers  the  perpendicular  column,  with  little 
taper  after  it  has  left  the  cone,  from  GO  to  80  feet,  clear 
shuft.  Very  near  the  top  it  begins  to  throw  out  mul- 
titudes uf  horizontal  brunches,  which  interlace  with 
those  iif  the  adjoining  trees,  and,  when  bare  of  leaves, 
have  im  air  of  desolation  and  death,  more  easily  felt 
than  descrilied.  In  the  season  of  vegetation  the  leaves 
ire  short,  tine,  and  of  a  verdure  so  deep  us  almost  to 
geem  brown,  giving  an  indescribable  air  of  funereal  so- 
lemnity to  this  singular  tree.  A  cyjjress  forest,  when 
viewed  from  the  adjacent  liills,  with  its  numberless  in- 
terlaced arms  covered  with  this  dark-browu  foliage, 
has  the  aspect  of  a  scufiblding  of  verdure  in  the  air. 
It  grows,  too,  in  deep  and  sickly  swamps,  the  haunts 
of  faver,  mu^quitocs,  moccasin  snakes,  alligators,  and 
all  loathsome  and  ferocious  animals,  that  congre- 
gate far  from  the  abodes  of  man,  and  seem  to  make 
comniun  cause  with  nature  against  him.  The  cy- 
press loves  the  deepest,  must  gloomy,  inaccessible 
twanips ;  and  south  of  33^  is  generally  found  covered 
with  sable  festoons  of  long  moss,  hanging,  like  shrouds 
of  muuniing  wreaths,  almost  tu  the  ground.  It  seems 
to  lluurith  best  when  water  covers  its  roots  fur  half  tlio 
year.  Unpromising  as  are  the  places  and  circum- 
Kancea  of  its  growth,  no  tree  of  tlie  country  where  it 
\i  found  is  so  extunsivoly  useful.  It  is  free  from 
knots,  it  is  easily  wrought,  and  makes  excellent  planks, 
shingk'.i,  and  timber  uf  oil  sorts.  It  is  very  durable, 
and  incumparably  the  riust  valuable  tree  in  the  soutli- 
eni  country  uf  tliis  valley."  Of  wliatever  materials 
the  building  is  constructed,  the  roof  is  universally  cov- 
ere<l  with  cypress  sliinglcs,  which,  if  mudu  of  trees 
felled  in  the  winter,  last  forty  years.  Cypress  Iwards 
are  preferred  tu  those  of  pine  for  the  inside  uf  brick 
houses,  and  for  window-sashes,  and  the  panels  of  dours 
exposed  to  the  weatlier ;  cabinet-makers  aUu  chouse  it 


for  the  inside  of  mahogany  furnitare.  It  is  highly 
proper  for  the  masts  and  sides  of  vessels,  and  wherever 
it  grows  it  is  chosen  for  canoes,  which  are  fashioned 
from  a  single  trunk,  and  are  often  BO  feet  lung  and  5 
feet  wide,  light,  solid,  and  more  duralde  than  those  of 
any  other  tree.  It  makes  tlie  best  pipes  to  convey 
water  under  the  ground  ;  especially  the  black  variety, 
which  is  mci'e  resinous  and  solid. — Browne'8  Tree* 
of  America. 

Cyprus  (Kybris),  an  island  in  the  N.  E.  Corner  of 
the  Levant,  lying  at  almut  equal  distances  from  the 
shores  of  Cilicia  and  Phccnicia.  Its  extreme  length 
from  the  promontory'  of  Dinaretum  to  that  of  Acamas 
is  about  140  miles ;  its  extreme  breadth,  from  the 
promontory  of  Crommyon  to  that  of  Curias,  about  70 
miles.  The  area  is  roughly  estimated  at  about  4,500 
English  square  miles.  The  greater  part  uf  the  island 
is  uccupied  by  the  central  ridge  and  spurs  of  the 
Stavro-Vuno  and  Santo  Croce  mountains  (the  ancient 
Olympus).  The  loftiest  peaks  of  this  range  attain  a 
height  uf  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
northern  sloiies  are  rocky  and  bare,  but  on  the  side  of 
the  south  they  are  well  wooded  and  highly  picturesque, 
and  inclose,  in  various  parts  of  their  course,  valleys 
of  unrivaled  fertility.  Considerable  part  of  the  wealth 
of  ancient  Cyprus  arose  from  its  copper  mines,  the 
must  im|)ortant  of  which  were  those  of  Tamasus  in  the 
centre  of  the  island,  Soli  on  the  north  coast,  and  Ama- 
thus  and  Cyriuni  on  the  south  coast.  In  these  mines 
gold  and  silver  were  also  found.  The  precious  stones 
uf  Cyprus  were  also  highly  valuad.  The  chief  of 
these  were  the  emerald,  agate,  malachite,  jasper,  opal, 
and  the  minerals  asbestos  and  rock  crystal. 

The  lirst  settlers  in  Cyprus  appear  to  have  been 
of  Phoenician  origin.  Under  Augustus  it  became  an 
imperial  province,  and  was  governed  by  a  proconsul, 
with  a  stall'  of  inferior  ufiicers.  Before  the  close  uf  the 
1st  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the  Jewish  population 
uf  the  island  had  greatly  increased,  and  in  the  reign  of 
Hadrian,  is  said  tu  have  risen  in  rebellion,  and  slain 
200,000  uf  the  other  inhabitants.  In  the  7th  century, 
Cyprus  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Saracens  ;  and  in  the 
yth,  it  owned  the  supremacy  uf  the  "  good"  Haroun 
Al  liaschid.  At  the  close  of  the  12th  century,  it  was 
conquered  by  Richard  Cueur  de  Lion,  who  made  it  over 
first  to  the  Knights  uf  the  Temple,  and  ultimately  to 
Guy  of  Lusignan,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem.  For  three 
centuries  the  island  remained  in  the  family  of  Lusig- 
nan, till,  in  1473,  it  became  an  appendage  of  the  Vene- 
tian republic.  Cyprus  was  retained  by  the  Venetians 
till  in  lu71  it  was  overrun  by  an  army  uf  Turkish  in- 
vaders, who  stormed  Lefkosia  and  Karaagosta,  and 
made  a  general  massacre  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
that  date  the  island  has  remained  in  possession  uf 
the  Turks,  anil  now  furms  a  pashalic  in  the  Eyalet  of 
Djizairs.  Under  the  Turkish  rule  the  material  pros- 
perity of  Cyprus  has  greatly  declined.  In  the  times 
of  the  Venetian  supremacy,  the  island  maintained  a 
population  of  1,000,000  ;  its  present  population  is  only 
alMiut  150,000,  of  whom  the  great  majorit.v  are  Greeks. 
Muny  parts  of  the  island,  formerly  heultliy  and  fertile, 
are  nuw,  from  uularia  and  other  causes,  barren  ami 
uninhabitable.  Its  trade  was  at  (me  time  valuable 
and  im|)ortant ;  now  the  value  of  its  annual  imports 
dues  nut  e.Ycoed  i.'20,000 ;  uf  its  expurts,  about  iltiO,- 
000.  Besides  corn,  uf  which  it  produces  alujut  120,000 
({uarters  annually,  Cyprus  yields  in  cunsiderablo  quan- 
tities cuttun,  wine,  various  kinds  of  fruit,  opium,  and 
madder ;  while  the  muuntuin  districts  furnish  olives, 
;>inos,  and  many  species  of  valuable  timber.  Oa 
the  island  are  fuund  groat  quantities  uf  the  /'  rula 
i/nura,  which  the  Cypriote  applies  to  a  groat  variety 
of  domustiu  purposes.  This  is  the  plant  whose  uses 
are  feigned  by  the  poets  to  have  been  taught  to  mor- 
tals of  old  by  Prometboua. 
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Daooa,  th«  capital  of  an  extensive  and  rich  dlntrict 
in  tlio  eastern  quarter  of  tlie  province  of  Rengnl,  a 
lart^e  city,  and  for  MO  yci\ra  tiie  capital  of  Bengnl,  of 
wliicii  it  is  Atill  the  tliird  city  in  point  of  extent  and  pop- 
ulation. It  U  situated  ))ryond  tlie  principal  stream  of 
the  Gangefi,  on  tlio  nortlieni  l)ank  of  a  very  large 
l)rancli  of  tiiat  river,  called  the  Hoor  Gunga,  or  old 
Ganges,  at  the  distance  of  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  (tanges.  Its  position  is  admiraldy  well 
adapted  for  inland  trade,  as  the  river  which  flows  past 
it  communicates  with  all  the  other  inland  navigations 
by  a  direct  course.  The  present  town  covers  a  great 
deal  of  ground,  extending  four  miles  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  though  it  is  not  of  proiKirtional  breadth. 
The  houses  of  the  wealthy  are  built  of  lirick,  l)Ut  there 
are  many  thutchod  houses,  with  very  narrow  and 
crooked  streets  ;  the  bazaars  are  only  tiled  or  thati^hed  ; 
and  as  every  vacant  spot  is  covered  with  trees,  the 
town  looks  from  a  distance  like  a  grove.  Owing  to 
the  effects  of  British  competition,  the  manufactures  of 
Dacca  are  at  tills  time  scarcely  deserving  of  notice  ; 
but  here  were  formerly  manufactured  the  most  beau- 
tiful muslins,  which  were  ex|K)rted  to  all  quarters  of 
the  world,  and  which  had  long  been  famed  for  their 
delicacy  and  beauty.  The  spinning  of  the  thread  was 
carried  on  with  wonderful  nicety.  The  operation  was 
performed  with  the  lingers  on  a  fine  steel  spindle  by 
young  women,  who  could  only  work  during  the  early 
part  of  the  morning  while  the  dew  was  (m  the  ground  j 
for  such  was  the  extreme  tenuity  of  the  fibre  that  It 
would  not  l>ear  manipulation  after  the  sun  had  risen. 
Such  was  the  skill  of  the  darners  that  they  could  re- 
move an  entire  thread  from  a  piece  of  muslin,  and 
replace  it  i)y  one  of  a  liner  texture.  From  their  won- 
derful fineness  these  muslins  were  called  Abrnwan,  or 
"  flowing  w^ater,"  and  Shabnam,  "  evening  dew." — 
E.  B. 

Daguerreotype.  The  name  given  to  n  process  in- 
vented by  M.  Daguerre  of  Paris,  in  183fl,  by  which  per- 
fect fac-simlles  of  objects  are  transferred  uimnthin  cop- 
per plates  with  plated  silver.  The  images  arc  prraluced 
by  tiie  action  of  light  ujion  the  Iodine,  through  the  focus 
of  the  camera  obscura.  An  apparatus  somewhat  kin- 
dred in  design,  was  in  contemplation  aliout  the  same 
time  by  M.  Nlc|)ct>,  and  about  five  years  previously  by 
Henry  Fox  TallMit  of  London  ;  the  original  idea,  how- 
ever, is  traceable  as  far  back  as  the  days  of  Roger  Ba- 
con. By  means  of  the  Tallmtyi*,  a  recent  improve- 
ment upon  the  above  process,  pictures  In  colors  are 
pnxluced  Imth  on  p.ijier  and  plates.  .So  important  a 
discovery  In  the  fine  arts  was  the  daguerreotype 
deemed  by  the  French  government,  that  it  awarded  to 
its  Inventor  a  life  pension  of  fiOOO  francs.— II  vyny. 
See  .Sii.i.iman's  Jimrnrl.  nf  Srii'tirr,  xxxvil.,  p.  fill; 
xl.,  p.  1.17  ;  xllil.,  p.  IHj  ;  Forelijn  Unnrterhj  Rev., 
xxiii.,  p.  ilil;    Wr.'<lmin.i/i'r  Rev.,  xxxlv.,  p.  4.14. 

In  1802  .Mr.  Thomas  Wcdgewo(Ml  and  .Sir  Humphrey 
Uavy  succeeded  In  forming  pictures  of  olijects  laiil  on 
paper  prepareil  with  nitrate  of  silver,  and  In  taking 
profiles  (silhouettes')  l)y  means  of  shadows.  They  pro- 
posed to  obtain  similar  effects  by  means  of  the  camera 
obscura,  but  their  paper  was  not  sufficiently  sensitive. 
The  effectual  bar  to  their  proceedings  was,  hfpwever, 
this :  that  they  could  discover  no  means  i>{  Jirinif  Ihf 
$hatU»cii  which  they  had  obtained,  or  iirevcnting  the 
whole  surface  of  the  paper  from  l)elng  gradually  black- 
ened by  exposure  to  light. 

In  1814  J.  NicEiMioiiK  NiRPOK,  a  retired  proprietor 
at  Chalons  sur  .Saone,  entered  into  a  similar  inquiry, 
but  by  methods  quite  different.  He  employed  the 
solar  effect  upon  resinous  bodies,  anil  some,  at  least, 
of  his  pictures  were  executed  upon  plates  of  [jewtcr  or 


of  rotted  silver.  The  -  were  mostly  copies  of  engrav- 
ings, and  the  light  parts  ■^orresimnded  to  the  lights  of 
the  originals.  He,  however,  at  length  succeeded  In 
fixing  Impressions  of  views  in  the  camera  ob-icurn, 
though  In  an  imperfect  manner,  and  after  very  long 
exposure.  The  pictures  thus  obtalne<l  had  this  in 
common  with  more  perfect  processes,  that  the  luniin- 
ous  Impression  was  first  brought  into  view  by  a  chernl- 
cjil  process  fiiburqurnt  to  exposure  in  the  camera.  In 
1825  Nice])lioro  Niepce  became  aa8oclate<l  with  Da- 
guerre, who  had  previously  been  engaged  in  the  same 
research  ;  they  agreed  to  communicate  the  results  of 
their  several  experiments.  The  result,  as  Is  wtM 
known,  was  the  invention  of  the  DAODEHREOTYrE, 
not  improperly  called  after  Daguerre,  who  seems 
really  to  have  worked  it  out  almost  entirely  for  him- 
self after  the  death  of  Niepce  in  18S!t ;  while  so  pa- 
tient and  determined  was  Daguerre  in  keepinij  his 
secret  till  brought  to  perfection,  that  he  did  not  even 
show  his  results  until  early  In  1889,  when  the  numer- 
ous ipeclmens  he  had  to  exhibit  rivaled  In  delicacy 
any  thing  that  the  art  has  since  produced. — A'nc^.  Jlril, 
Pre.  Jhnaevlatltm,  l)y  FomiES. 

Dahlia.  This  beautiful  flower  was  imported  from 
China,  of  which  it  Is  a  native,  early  in  the  present 
century,  and  amateurs  in  flowers  have  annually  laid 
out  hundreds  of  |)oimds  In  Knglund,  and  thousands  of 
francs  in  France,  In  the  purchase  of  it.  The  Swedish 
Imtanist,  Professor  Dahl,  first  cultivated  and  mnile  It 
known.  It  soon  attracted  notice  in  England,  wliere, 
from  the  beauty  of  its  form  and  variety  of  color,  it  l>e- 
canio  at  once  an  espe<'ial  favorite.  In  ISKi,  about  2 
months  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  It  was  introduced 
into  France,  and  the  celebrated  florist,  Andre  Thouine, 
suggested  various  practical  improvements  in  its  man- 
agement. The  botanist,  Gcorgi,  had  shortly  before 
tills  introduced  it  at  St.  Petersburg  ;  and  hence  it  is, 
that  to  this  daj-  the  dahlia  is  known  throughout  Oer- 
many  under  the  name  of  denrr/itm Haydn. 

Dairy.  Milk,  either  In  its  natural  state,  or  in  the 
fonn  of  butter  and  cheese,  is  an  article  of  diet  so 
wholesome  and  so  palatable,  that  the  health  and  com- 
fort of  people,  especially  such  of  them  as  dwell  In 
cities,  depend  much  upon  their  having  a  pure  and  plen- 
tiful supply  of  It  at  all  seasons.  I)AiitY  Manaok- 
MF.NT,  which  includes  every  thing  about  the  product  ion 
an<l  treatment  of  milk,  is  consequently  a  very  import- 
ant branch  of  husbandrj",  and  one  In  which  ever}' 
body  feels  interested.  The  ])hysical  conditions  nf  the 
different  countries  of  the  world  have  dctemiined  in 
eacdi  case  the  particular  milk-yielding  iiniiiial  most 
suitable  to  be  there  used  for  dairy  purposes.  The 
Laplander  obtains  his  supplies  of  milk  from  his  rein- 
deer, the  roving  Tartar  from  his  mares,  and  the  Be- 
douin of  the  desert  from  his  camels.  In  the  tempernto 
regions  of  the  earth  many  pastoral  tril)es  subsist 
mainly  upon  the  milk  of  their  sheep.  In  some  rocky 
regions  the  goat  Is  invaluable  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  buffalo  Is  equally  so  amid  the  swamps  and  junglca 
of  tropical  climates.  The  milking  of  cwef  was  once  a 
common  practice  In  (Jre.it  Britain  ;  but  It  has  fallen 
Into  disuse  because  of  its  hurtful  effects  upon  the  Hock. 
A  few  milch  asses  and  goats  are  kejjt  for  the  benefit 
of  Infants  or  Invalids  ;  but  with  these  exceptions  the 
cow  Is  the  only  animal  now  used  for  dairj-  purposes  In 
this  country  and  Euroiie. 

Butter  Is  made  cither  from  cream  only,  or'by  churn- 
ing the  whole  milk  and  cream  together.  The  best  but- 
ter Is  obtalneil  from  the  cream  which  rises  during  the 
first  12  hours  after  milking,  and  the  next  best  by 
churning  the  whole  milk.  In  the  former  case  the  new 
milk,  after  being  carefully  strained,  is  poured  into 
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(hallow  vessels  of  glazed  earthenware,  glass,  tinned 
iron,  wood,  lend,  or  zinc,  of  whicli  the  8  tintt-named 
sorts  are  the  l)e»t.  The  wooden  vessels  are  ohjection- 
alj'.e  from  the  difliculty  of  clcanin);  them  thoroughly  ; 
and  the  lust  two  from  the  noxious  suit  which  is  produced 
|)V  tlie  action  of  the  acid  of  the  mill(  ou  tlie  metal. 
When  it  is  intended  to  extract  as  nearly  the  wholu  of 
tlie  liutter  from  the  milk  as  is  practicnl)le,  the  1st 
sldniniing  talios  place  at  the  end  of  24  hours,  ana  is 
followed  up  l>y  one  or  more  sliimmings  ut  further  in- 
tervals. The  cream  is  stored  in  jars,  which  should  be 
kept  in  a  place  separate  from  the  milk-room,  that  the 
milk  in  the  coolers  may  not  he  prematurely  acidulated 
by  the  proximity  of  the  sour  cream.  The  latter  is 
either  stirred  repealedl}',  or  poured  from  one  vessel  to 
another,  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  tough  coat 
upon  it  before  enough  is  accumulated  for  churning. 
In  hir^^e  dairir*  it  is  usual  to  churn  daily.  Tliree  days 
is  as  long  as  the  cream  can  ordinarily  l)e  kept  with 
safety  to  the  quality  of  the  butter.  When  a  cow  has 
recently  calved,  her  milk  is  comparatively  rich  in  but- 
ter and  poor  in  curd  ;  but  soon  the  relative  proportions 
of  these  constituents  change  places,  the  cream  dimin- 
ishing and  the  milk  becoming  thicker.  A  very  sensi- 
ble change  in  the  quality  also  usually  takes  place 
when  a  cow  again  becomes  pregnant.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  cream  's  go  alfected  by  this  circumstance, 
that  double  or  treble  the  length  of  time  is  required  to 
chum  it  that  sufficed  Iwfore,  and  tlie  butter  is  at  the 
game  time  of  inferior  quality.  If  cows  are  flurried  and 
heated,  either  by  gadding  in  the  pasture,  nr  l>y  being 
overdriven  in  bringing  them  homo  for  milking,  their 
milk  Incomes  peculiarly  llalile  to  corrupt,  the  yield  of 
butter  is  sensibly  lessened,  and  its  quality  is  impaired. 
The  success  of  the  process  of  churning  depends  much 
on  the  temperature  of  the  cream  being  nicely  regu- 
lated. A  mean  temperature  of  G0°  Fahrenheit  seems 
to  be  the  best.  The  temperature  of  the  cream  usually 
rises  about  10°  during  the  process  of  churning.  About 
56°  is  therefore  the  desirable  starting-point.  Advan- 
tage is  derived  from  rinsing  the  chum  with  cold  water 
in  summer  and  with  warm  water  in  winter.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  cream  of  small  quantities  of  cold  or  hot 
water,  as  the  case  requires,  is  also  found  beneticial. 
Box  or  barrel  chums  are  preferred  when  the  cream 
only  is  churned,  the  former  being  best  adapted  for 
■mall  dairies,  and  the  latter  for  large  ones. — E.  B. 
See  Butter  and  Cheese. 

Damaged  Qoods,  in  the  language  of  the  customs, 
are  goods,  subject  to  duties,  that  have  received  some 
injury  either  in  the  voyage  home  or  in  the  bonded 
warehouses. 

Damar,  a  kind  nf  indurated  pitch  or  turpentine, 
exuding  spontaneously  from  various  trees  indigenous 
to  most  of  the  Indian  islands.  Uitt'orent  trees  produce 
different  species  of  resin,  which  arc  designateil  accord- 
ing to  their  color  and  consistence.  "  One  is  called 
Damir-butu  lu  Malay,  or  Daiimr-selo  in  Javanese, 
which  means  hard  or  stoney  rosin  j  and  another  in 
common  use,  Damer-Puteh,  or  white  rosin,  which  is 
softer.  The  trees  which  produce  the  damnr  yield  it  in 
ama/.hi,i{  quantity,  and  generally  without  the  neces- 
sity (if  making  incisions.  It  exudes  through  the  l)ark  ; 
and  is  cither  found  adhering  to  the  trunk  or  lirunches 
in  larj^c  lumps,  or  in  masses  on  the  ground  under  tlio 
trees.  As  these  often  grow  near  the  seaside,  or  on  the 
banks  of  rivers,  the  damar  is  frequently  floated  away, 
and  collected  in  distant  places  as  drift.  It  is  exported 
in  large  quantities  to  Bengal  and  China  ;  ..iid  is  used 
for  nil  the  purposes  to  which  we  apply  pitch,  but  prin- 
cipally in  paying  the  bottoms  of  ships.  By  a  previous 
arrangement,  almost  any  quantity  nmy  bo  procured  at 
Borneo,  at  the  low  rate  of  \  dollar  per  picul." — Craw- 
F0hi>,  ICasl.  Archip.,  v.  i.,  p.  465,  v.  ill.,  p.  420. 

DamaaouB.  This  city  was  in  being  in  the  time 
of  Abraham. — Gen.  xiv.  It  is,  consequently,  one  of 
the  most  ancient  in  the  world.     From  the  Assyrians, 


Damascus  passed  to  Jie  Persians,  and  fronj  them  to 
the  Greeks  under  AleTtnnder ;  and  afterward  to  the 
Komans,  about  70  n.c.  It  was  taken  by  the  Saracens 
A.n.  Cit;) ;  by  the  Turks  in  1006 ;  ond  was  destroyed 
liy  Tamerlane  in  1400.  It  was  in  a  journey  to  this 
place  that  the  r.postle  Paul  was  miraculously  con- 
verted to  the  Christian  faith,  and  here  he  began  to 
preach  the  gospel,  abont  A.n.  50.  Damascus  is  now 
the  capital  of  a  Turkish  pachalic, — Haydn.  Damas- 
cus is  the  scat  of  an  extensive  trade  both  with  India 
and  with  ICurope.  The  productions  of  India,  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  spices,  cotton  manufactures,  coarse  and 
tine  muslins,  and  gold  stuiTs,  are  in  great  demand,  and 
bring  high  prices.  They  are  brought  from  India  by 
the  Persian  Uulf,  Bassora,  Bagdad,  and  Aleppo.  The 
manufactures  of  Kngland  are  much  cuught  after,  and 
held  in  verj'  high  esteem,  particularly  light  woolen 
cloths  of  gay  colors,  printed  cottons  and  chintzes,  and 
silk  and  cotton  shawls  made  in  imitation  of  those  of 
Cashmere  ;  also  needles,  pins,  knives,  scissors,  and 
tine  har.lware,  as  well  as  china  and  earthenware, 
whether  Knglbh  or  Indian.  These  goods  l)eing  gene- 
rally imported  through  Saida,  Beirflt,  and  Tripoli,  are 
.sold  nt  very  high  prices.  Iron,  lead,  tin,  cochineal, 
sugar,  and  other  European  articles,  are  also  imported 
through  the  same  channel.  Wearing  apparel  for  fash- 
ional)lc  persons  of  both  sexes  at  Damascus,  and  clothes 
that  have  been  worn,  are  brought  from  Constantino- 
ple ;  and  Iwing  distributed  all  over  the  country,  are 
frequently  the  means  of  spreading  the  contagion  of  . 
the  plague.  Among  the  various  manufactures  to  l>e 
found  in  the  bazaars  are  superb  caparisons  for  horses, 
of  which  the  Turks,  as  well  as  all  the  other  eastern 
nations,  are  extremely  fond.  These  are  made  in  Eu- 
ropean Turkey  ;  and  a  number  of  line  bridles,  martin- 
gales, and  silver  and  emiwssed  breast-pieces,  come 
also  from  Persia.  The  flrearms  are  chiefly  of  French 
and  Uerman  manufacture,  l)eing  prepared  in  an  orna- 
mental style  expressly  for  this  market.  The  sabre 
blades  are  almost  all  of  the  old  Persian  or  Damascus 
manufacture.  The  art  of  making  them,  however,  is 
no  longer  known  or  practiced  in  this  city ;  so  that 
they  grow  daily  more  valuable,  as  no  modem  sword 
can  compare  with  them  in  temper  and  quality.  The 
silk  seen  in  the  bazaars  of  Damascus  is  principally  of 
Chinese  and  Indian  manufacture ;  the  furs  come  from 
Russia,  Georgia,  Circassia,  and  Armenia ;  the  velvet 
from  Italy ;  copper  from  Asia  Minor ;  the  manufac- 
tures of  Britain  through  Smyrna ;  and  various  other 
articles  of  an  inferior  kind  f^om  Germany  and  France. 
There  are  few  manufactures  in  Damascus ;  and  these 
consist  chiefly  of  silk  stuffs,  plain,  colored,  and  em- 
broidered with  gold  ;  fabrics  of  plain  cotton,  and  cot- 
ton and  silk  mixed,  all  for  home  consumption,  and 
mostly  of  broad,  striped,  or  wavy  patterns,  for  the 
caftans  of  the  Turkish  dress. 

Commerce,  as  in  all  other  places  in  the  East,  is  car- 
ried on  by  means  of  caravans,  of  which  the  principal 
is  that  which  goes  with  the  annual  pilgrimage  t(' 
Mecca.  It  is  conducted  by  the  pa?'  a,  who  receives 
the  standard  of  the  Prophet  from  th(  governor  of  the 
castle,  and  gives  a  solemn  pledge  for  its  restoration. 
This  expedition  unites  commercial  with  religious  ol>- 
jects.  A  caravan  accompanied  by  a  numerous  train 
of  armed  men  goes  thrice  a  year  to  Bagdad,  the  jour- 
ney occupying  30  days  ;  that  to  Aleppo  travels  twice 
or  tlirico  u  month.  Besides  these,  many  other  cara- 
vans go  to  difl'orent  ports  of  Syria,  Damascus  being  a 
great  rendezvous  and  emporium  of  trade.  Provisions 
and  fruits  of  all  kinds  are  abundant ;  also  ice  and 
snow,  which  may  always  be  obtained  from  the  neigh- 
boring mountains.  Damascus  is  generally  regarded 
as  the  oldest  city  in  the  world,  its  history  remounting 
beyond  the  time  of  Abraham,  whose  steward  Eliezer 
was  a  native  of  this  place.  A  great  era  in  its  his- 
tory- is  its  conquest  by  the  Sar?cens, — £,  U,  See  Am. 
Whig  Rev.,  vol,  viii. 
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DamajMUB  Bladei  an  awonls  or  cimeten,  pre- 
senting upon  their  surfiioe  a  variegated  appearance  of 
ttfUrring,  as  white,  silvciry,  or  bUck  veins,  in  line 
linen,  or  tillets  ;  librous,  crossed,  interlaced,  or  paral- 
lel, etc.  They  are  brought  from  the  East,  ))eing  fab- 
ricated cl;iefl,v  at  Damascus,  whence  their  name.  Their 
excellent  quality  has  l>ecome  proverbial ;  for  which 
reason  these  blades  are  much  sought  after  b"  jiilitary 
men,  and  are  high-priced.  The  oriental  processes 
have  never  been  satisfactorily  described ;  but  of  late 
years  metliods  have  been  devised  in  Europe  to  imitate 
the  fabric  very  well. 

Damask  (fn>m  Danuuait,  whence  first  brought), 
a  variegated  textile  faliric  of  silk,  richly  ornamented 
with  ruisml  patterns  representing  flowers,  fruits,  etc., 
woven  in  the  loom.  It  is  also  fabricated  in  woolen 
stuff's.  Woolen  damasks  and  moreens  are  sold  in 
England  at  9d.  to  Is.  6d.  per  yard. 

Ihimtuk  likewise  denotes  a  kind  of  wrought  linen, 
used  chiefly  for  table-cloths  nnd  napkins,  and  so  called 
l>ecause  its  patterns  resemble  those  of  real  dama.<k.  It 
was  first  made  in  Flanders,  but  it  is  now  wrought  ex- 
tensively in  llritain,  particularly  at  Dunfermline  in 
Scotland,  and  also  at  Lisbum  and  Ardo\-ne  in  Ireland. 
Am  infcriiir  description  has  latterly  been  mode  of  cotton. 
See  l.inm. 

Irish  hamntk*. — As  early  -.^  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century,  the  manufacture  of  linen  damasks  was 
introduced  into  Ireland  f^om  Germany  ;  and  there  still 
exist  specimens  woven  in  Ireland  130  years  ago. 
The  manufacture  has  gone  on  increasing  in  excellence, 
and  it  is  now  considered  that  the  high-class  Irish  dam- 
asks equal  any  from  any  other  cuuntrj'.  Almost  all 
are  used  in  (ireat  liritain,  and  the  better  kinds  are  so 
costly  that  none  but  the  wealthy  can  purchase  them. 
Hand-loom  weaving  i^  invariably  adopted  for  the  best 
damiisks  ;  but  the  power-loom  is  now  beginning  to  be 
employed  for  the  cheaper  damasks  and  diapers ;  and 
it  is  ho|>ed  tliat  this  will  create  a  foreign  market  for 
them.  The  .lacqiunl  loom  is  extenxively  used  for  the 
richer  dania^^ks,  for  which  its  wonderful  action  espe- 
cialh-  adapts  it.  What  a  Jacquard  loom  is,  a  long  and 
wearisome  description  would  scarcely  make  intelligible; 
what  it  appears  like,  the  tliousands  who  watched  the 
working  of  the  several  Jacquard  looms  at  the  great  ex- 
hibition may  perhaps  reraeml)er ;  what  it  does  is  exem- 
plified by  specimens  of  pattern,  or  damask,  or  figure 
weaving,  for  wliich  it  is  especially  adapted.  In  do- 
signing  tuble-cloths,  table  napkins,  nnd  d'oyleys,  for 
royal  personages,  city  companies,  club  bouses,  and 
regimental  messes,  the  dumaak  manufacturers  of  Ire- 
land sometimes  display  considerable  taste ;  and  this 
tasto  afterward  reflects  some  of  its  light  apon  the 
cheaper  and  ordinary  commercial  products.  It  is  yet 
a  disputed  point  among  persons  artistically  inclined, 
what  kind  of  ornamentation  is  Itest  fitted  for  colorless 
damasks  ;  human  forms  und  features  arc  seldom  dam- 
asked satisfactorily,  and  l>uildings  are  very  tame  aflfairs 
when  so  depicted  ;  at  present,  heraldic  emblems  seem 
to  take  the  lead. 

Damiuk  is  also  applied  to  a  very  fine  steel,  prepared 
in  some  parts  of  the  Levant,  but  particularly  in  former 
times  at  Damascus,  whence  its  name.  It  is  usc<l  for 
sword  and  cutlass  liladcs,  and  is  ver)'  finely  tempered. 

Damaskeening,  or  Damasking,  the  art  of 
ornamenting  iron  or  steel,  by  making  incisions  on  its 
surface,  and  tilling  them  up  with  some  other  metal, 
Rencrally  gold  or  silver.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  enrich- 
ing sword  tilades,  guards,  locks  of  pistols,  etc.  There 
are  two  ways  of  dumaiking ;  the  one,  which  is  the 
finest,  is  when  the  metal  is  cut  deep  with  proper  in- 
struments, nnd  inlaid  witli  gold  and  silver  wire ;  the 
other  is  Kupcrficial  only.  This  art  is  of  great  antiquity, 
and  its  invention  is  attributed  by  Ilerodutus  (i.  ib)  to 
Glaucus  of  Chios,  who  lived  n.c.  490.  It  would  ap- 
pear to  have  flourished  at  some  period  in  Damascus, 
whence  the  name  is  generally  derived, — E.  B. 


Damassin.      A  species  of  woven  damask  with 
gold  and  silver  flowers. 

Dampier,  'William,  an  English  navigator,  was 
bom  kt  East  Cokor,  Somersetshire,  about  IU52.  I  lur- 
ing early  become  an  orphan,  he  wai  removed  from  the 
l..atin  school,  and  placed  with  the  master  of  a  ship  at 
Weymouth.  In  this  ship  he  mailo  a  voyage  to  New- 
foundland ;  but,  disgusted  at  the  cold  of  that  north- 
en  climate,  on  his  return  he  engaged  himself  is  a 
common  sailor  in  a  voyage  to  the  i'jtst  Indies,  lie 
next  served  in  the  Dutcli  war  under  Sir  Edward 
Sprague,  and  was  present  at  two  engagements ;  but 
the  declining  state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  come 
on  shore,  and  remove  to  the  country,  where  he  re- 
mained some  time.  In  the  year  following  he  became 
an  under-manager  of  a  .lamaica  estate  ;  but  only  con- 
tinued a  short  time  in  this  situation.  He  afterward 
engaged  in  the  coasting-trade,  and  thus  acquired  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  oil  the  (wrts  and  bays  of  that 
island.  Having  entered  on  l>oanl  a  vessel  bound  for 
the  bay  of  Cam|)eachy,  and  returning  a  second  time  to 
the  same  coast,  he  remained  with  the  logwood-cutters, 
and  engaged  himself  as  a  common  workman.  During 
his  stay  in  that  country-  he  collected  the  materiiil.t  for 
the  minute  and  interesting  account  which  he  has  given 
of  the  laborious  life  of  these  people,  as  well  as  uF  the 
geographical  description  and  the  natural  history  nf  the 
country.  It  appears  thnt  ho  was  preparing  in  170.')  for 
another  voyage.  It  is  mentioned  in  Woodks  Hou- 
ERit'  Voyage  Huund  the  World,  that  Dampier  had  the 
command  of  a  ship  in  the  South  Seas  aliout  the  year 
17Ua,  and  along  with  Captain  Stradling,  wIiohc  vessel 
foundered  at  sea.  Dampier  accomjianied  Woodt-s 
Hogers  in  his  voyage  round  the  world  in  the  years 
170«,  1709,  1710,  and  1711,  l)ut  only  in  the  capacity  of 
pilot,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a  circum8tu'<;e  due  to 
some  remissness  in  his  conduct.  During  this  expedi- 
tion (iuayaquil  was  taken,  and  Dampier  had  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  artillery.  Xothing  further  is  known  of 
the  life  of  Dampier ;  and  we  are  equally  ignorimt  of 
tt.  place  and  time  of  his  death. — E.  li.  Siee  Retro- 
$peclive  Seriew,  vol.  Ix.,  p.  78,  for  an  account  of  the 
voyages  of  Dampier. 

Dantsio  (in  German,  Danzig),  the  principal  port 
and  commercial  city  of  Prussia  proper,  and  capital  of 
a  cognominal  government,  lies  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Vistula,  about  4  miles  frcm  its  mouth.  N.  Int.  51° 
20' ;  E.  long.  18°  HH'.  Population  in  1849,  including 
military,  03,917 ;  of  whom  2,369  were  Jews,  13,3;i9 
Catholics,  and  47,723  Protestants.  Kanipart.1,  bas- 
tions, ond  wet  ditches,  which  have  been  vastly 
strengthened  since  the  war,  and  gigantic  works  for 
laying  the  country  under  water,  have  done  what  forti- 
fications can  to  make  Dantzic  impregnalile.  'I'lie  road 
or  bay  of  Dantzic  is  covered  on  the  west  side  by  a 
long,  narrow,  low,  sandy  tongue  of  Innd,  extending 
from  Keserhoft  Point  (on  which  is  a  light-house),  in  lat. 
54°  Mi' ;  long.  8°  23'  15",  upwanl  of  20  nules  in  an 
E.  bj-  S.  direction,  having  the  small  town  of  llcela  or 
Heel,  near  its  termination.  A  light-house,  elevated 
123  feet  (English)  alwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  has  been 
erected  witliin  nimut  ^  mile  of  the  extremity  of  this 
point.  The  flashes  of  the  light,  which  is  a  revolving 
one,  succeed  each  other  every  ^  minute.  Dantzic  lies 
ai)out  S.  i  W.  from  the  Heel ;  its  jmrt  being  ilistant 
about  four  leagues.  There  is  goml  anchorage  in  tlio  roads 
for  ships  of  any  burden  ;  but  they  are  exposed,  except 
immediately  imder  the  Heel,  to  the  north  and  north- 
easterly winds.  There  arc  harl)or-liglits  at  the  ei 
trance  to  the  port.  All  sliips  entering  tlie  Vistula 
must  lieave-to  almut  a  mile  off  the  port,  and  take  a 
pilot  on  l)oard  ;  and  pilots  must  always  bo  employed  in 
moving  ships  in  the  harbor,  or  in  going  up  and  down 
the  river.  The  usual  depth  of  water  at  the  mouth  of 
the  river  Is  from  12  to  18  feet  (English) ;  in  the  harbor, 
from  13  to  14  feet  deep ;  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Motlau  ivith  the  Vistula,  from  9  to  OJ  feet ;  and  in 
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town,  from  8  to  9  feet.  Molea  baye  (hmd  erected  oii 
lioth  tides  the  entrance  to  the  harlmr;  thHt  on  the 
eiDtern  Hide,  which  is  most  exposed,  is  oonstrurted  of 
gritnito,  but  is  not  yet  completed  ;  the  other  in  iwrtly 
of  Atone  and  pnrtly  of  timber. 

Trade. — Next  to  Petorsl>urg,  Uantzic  U  t)ie  most 
importunt  commerciul  city  in  the  north  of  Kuropo.  It 
owes  it8  distinction  in  this  rexjiect  to  its  situation  ;  the 
Vliitula,  with  its  important  tributaries  tlie  liag,  Na- 
rew,  etc.,  giving  it  the  comniund  of  a  great  internal 
navigation,  and  rendering  it  the  eiUnpil  where  the  sur- 
plus products  of  West  I'russia,  Poland  as  far  as  Hun- 
gary, and  pnrt  of  Lithuania,  are  exclmngod  for  thuse 
imported  from  the  foreigner.  Tiie  exports  nf  wlieut 
from  Uantzic  are  greater  than  from  any  otlur  jwrt, 
Odessa  excepted.  There  are  four  «ort8  of  wlieat  dis- 
tinguished here ;  viz.,  white,  high-mixed,  mired,  and 
ml,  according  as  the  white  or  red  predominates.  Tlie 
quality  of  Dantzic  wheat  is  for  the  most  part  excel- 
lent ;  for,  though  small  in  the  berry,  and  not  so  heavy 
S8  many  other  sorts,  it  is  remarkably  thin-skinned, 
and  yields  the  finest  Hour.  The  whito  Polish  whsat 
exported  here  is  the  best  in  the  Baltic.  Kye  is  also 
ver}'  superior,  being  botii  clean  and  heavy ;  the  ex- 
ports of  barley  and  oats  arc  comparatively  inconsider- 
able, and  the  qualities  but  indilTerent.  Very  tine 
white  |>eas  are  exported.  Next  to  grain,  timl)er  is  the 
most  important  article  of  export  from  Uantzic,  but 
latterly  the  supply  has  l>een  diminishing,  and  tho 
quality  is  said  not  to  be  bo  good  as  formerly. — Meek. 
The  principal  supply  of  fir  timber,  masts,  etc.,  is 
brought  by  the  river  Narew,  which,  with  its  I  ranches, 
rises  in  old  Prussia  and  Lithuania,  and  falls  into  the 
Rug  near  the  confluence  of  the  latter  with  tho  Vistula. 
Oak  plunks,  staves,  etc.,  are  brought  down  from  the 
higher  parts  of  the  Vistula,  and  the  tributary  streams 
of  Uunajetz,  Wieprez,  etc.  Suited  pork,  weed  ushcs, 
linseed  and  rapeseed,  matn,  bones,  zinc,  spruce  beor, 
feathers,  etc.,  are  also  exported. 

Importa. — These  consist  piincipally  of  iron  and  steel, 
herrings,  wine,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton  and  cotton  yarns, 
spices,  salt,  coal,  tobacco,  dyewoods,  spirits,  rice,  etc.  ; 
but  their  value  is  seldom  more  t'lun  half  that  of  the 
exports. 
Duties  on  I'ilotaoi  and  Polick  Pabsportb  at  Dantziu 
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PlIutoKo  Duties, 
'Vessel  drawing  o  ft  water  and  under. 
'    "         "       T  feet  water 
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Police  poagnort  taxes. 
Venel  of  tt.'<  lasts,   fiO  tons^  and  under. 

fiO    "      100    "      

"       100    "      200    '•      

»       200    "      400    "      

"    above  400  lasts 


Honey. — Accounts  used  formerly-  to  be  wholly  kept 
in  guldens,  guilders,  o.  florins  of  30  groschen.  The 
rlxdollar=3  florin3=90  gro8chen=270  8chillings= 
l,C2il  pfennings.  The  florin  or  guilder=9d.  sterling, 
and  the  rixdollar=28.  3d.  A  new  system  was,  how- 
ever, introduceil  into  all  parts  of  the  Prussian  do- 
miuiuns,  conformably  to  the  decrees  of  tho  30th  of 
September,  1821,  and  of  the  22d  of  ,Iune,  1823.  The 
L'ulcigne  mark  (containing  3,C09  English  grains)  is  the 
weight  at  present  used  in  the  Prussian  mint  in  weigh- 
ing the  precious  metals.  The  fineness  of  the  coins  is 
not  determined,  as  previously,  by  curats  or  loths,  but 
tlie  mark  is  divided  for  this  pur|)0se  into  288  grains. 
Accounts  are  now  kept  in  tho  public  offices  in  thulers 
or  dollars  (K.),  silver  groschen,  and  pfennings  ;  1  dol. 
=30  sil.  gr.=12  pf.  The  only  silver  moneys  now 
fined  are  dollars  and  i  dollar  pieces;  but  smaller 
coins  ore  in  circulation,  of  fonncr  coinages.  Tho 
Prussian  silver  coins  have  ^  of  alloy;  and  as  tho 


mark  is  coined  into  14  dollars,  euch  should  contain 
2f>7°t>8  I'nglish  grains  pure  silver,  and  lie  worth  aliout 
2s.  ll^d.  sterling;  but  tho  assays  do  not  alwa}-s 
strictly  coincide  with  tho  mint  valuation.  The  gold 
coins  are  Frederic  d'ors,  double,  single,  and  half 
pieces.  The  mark  of  288  grains,  having  2(>0  gruini 
of  flue  gold,  hi  coined  in  33  l''red.  d'ors.  The  Fred, 
d'or  is  worth  from  u  did,  18  sil.  gr.  to  5  dol.  22  sil.  gr., 
according  to  the  demand. 
Weiyhia  and  Me(uurei. — Th3  cosiuierciul  weights  are, 

82  lotlis  =     1  ounce. 
16   ounees      =     1  pound. 
16|  pounds      =     1  Ilapnuud. 
20    pound*     :=     1  suiall  stoue. 

83  pounds     —    1  large  itonu. 

110  Iba.=l  centner ;  3  centners^^l  shippound  (330 
lbs.);  100  lbs.  of  Uantzic^l03-3  lbs.  nvoird.^4«-85 
kUog.=^94'7  lbs.  of  Amsterdam=:UO'(i  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 
The  liquid  measures  are,  for  beer, 

6   quarts      :=-     1  ankor. 

4   aiikorj      —     1  alini. 

If  ahms        =:     1  Mill. 

8   hlids.         =    1  both. 

2    boths        =     1  'dor. 

2    fuders       =     1  last=620'4  Eng.  wine  gals. 

In  wine  measure,  which  is  less  than  lieer  measure,  the 
ahm=.')9|  Kng.  gallons.     The  pi|io=2  ahms. 

The  last  of  corn  =-.')}  malter»=CO  scheffels=240  vler- 
tels^c'.KK)  metzen  ;  and  weighs  4,C80  lbs.  Uantzio 
weight  in  rye.  The  8chefrel=*547  of  a  hcctolitre  = 
l-.'>i'>2  Winchester  bushels,  llencc  the  lust  of  (!0  schef- 
fuls~ll  quarters  3  bushels;  the  last  of  55^  8chcfl'cls=i 
lU  quarters  7  bushels. 

The  Uantzic  foot=ll-3  Eng.  inches,  or  100  Dantzic 
feet=94-16  Eng.  feet.  T!ie  ell  is  2  feet  Dantzic  raea.s- 
ure.  The  Khinelund  n'  I'rupnian  foot='3138  French 
metres,  or  Vi''ii>6  Eng.  n  lies  ;  hence  100  Pru98ian= 
102-8  English  feet.  1  ho  Prussian  or  Berlin  ell  has 
25^  Prussian  inche8=26'256  Eng.  ditto.  100  Berlin 
ells=72-93  Eng.  yards ;  and  137-142  Beriin  cll»=100 
Eng.  yards.  1\^  Prussian  miles  are  equal  to  15  geo- 
graphical miles. 

Oak  planks,  deals,  and  pipe  staves  are  sold  by  the 
shock  of  GO  pieces ;  wheat,  r^-e,  etc.,  are  sold  by  the 
last  of  5GJ  scheffels, — Kelly's  Cambiat ;  Nelkenbrecher, 
Manual  Universel. 

Com  Trade  of  Dantzic. — Grain  is  almost  wholly 
brought  to  Dantzic  by  water,  in  flat-bottomed  boats 
suited  to  the  navigation  of  the  Vistula,  Bug,  etc.  The 
English  consul  estimated  the  expense  of  the  convey- 
ance of  wheat  and  rye,  including  the  duty  at  Thorn 
and  the  charges  of  turning  on  the  river,  till  put  into 
the  granary,  us  follows  : 

For  Imp.  qUArtilr. 
>.  d.         a.   d. 
From  the  upper  provinces  on  the  Bug,  a  dts- 

Uncooffl-om  700  to  600  miles 9    2  to  7  10 

From  flic  provinces  of  Cracow,  Sendomlr,  and 

Lublin,  B80  to  8fi0 

From  Warsaw  and  Its  uclghborhood,  about  240 

nillos 4    9"8U 

From  Wlaclawock  and  its  neighborhood,  about 

140  miles 4    3    "  8    8 

From  Oraudentz,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles, 
no  duty  at  Thorn,  and  when  not  turned  on 
the  river 0  10   "  0    9 

Tho  Bug  has  njany  winding.^,  and  its  navigation, 
which  is  tedious  and  uncertain,  can  only  be  attempted 
in  the  spring,  when  the  water  is  high.  It  is  the  .same, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  with  some  of  the  rivers  that 
full  into  tlio  Vistula  before  it  reaches  Warsaw ;  and 
toward  Cracow  the  Vistula  itself  is  frequently  un- 
navigable,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  except  in  spring, 
and  after  the  midsummer  ruins,  when  the  snow  melts 
(Ml  the  Carpathian  mountains.  The  navigation  of  the 
Polish  ri-/ers  in  some  seasons  is  more  than  usually  bad. 
The  corn  from  tho  upper  provinces  does  not  reach 
Dantzic  till  from  2  to  4  months  later  than  usual,  and 
is  burdened  with  a  very  heavj-  additional  expense. 
In  fact,  the  supplies  of  grain  at  Dantzic  depend  quite 
as  much  on  the  abundance  of  water  in  the  rivers,  or 
on  their  easy  navigation  in  summer,  a«  ou  the  goodr- 
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ness  of  the  harvests.  "  There  are,"  says  Mr.  Jacol>, 
"  two  modes  of  conveying  wheat  to  Dantzic  by  the 
Vistula.  Thiit  which  grows  near  the  lower  parts  of  the 
'iver,  comprehending  Polish  Russia,  and  part  of  the 
pro\  inoc  of  Plocit,  and  of  Masovia,  in  the  kingdom  of 
Poland,  wliich  is  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  is 
conveyed  in  covered  l)oats,  with  Ehlfting-hoards  that 
protect  the  cargo  from  tlio  rain,  but  not  from  |)ilfering. 
These  vessels  are  long,  and  draw  aliout  15  inches 
water,  I.  '  liring  about  150  quarters  of  wheat.  They 
are  not,  however,  so  well  calculated  for  the  npix-r 
parts  of  tlio  river.  From  Cracow,  where  the  Vistula 
lirst  becomes  navigable,  to  below  the  junction  of  tlie  Hug 
with  that  stream,  the  wlieat  is  mostly  conveyed  to 
Dantzic  in  open  il.its.  These  are  constructed  on  tlie 
banl<s,  in  seasons  of  leisure,  on  spots  far  from  the 
ordinary  reach  of  tlie  water,  but  which,  wlien  the  rains 
of  autumn,  or  t'le  melted  snow  of  flie  Caqiathian 
mountains  in  tlie  r.pring,  till  and  overflow  tlie  river, 
arc  easily  iloatcd.  Barges  of  this  description  are 
alKiut  7.")  feet  long,  and  20  broad,  with  a  depth  of  "ij 
feet.  They  are  made  of  fir,  rudely  ])Ut  tojictlier,  fast- 
ened with  woiMlen  treenails,  tlic  cor.iers  dovetailed  and 
secured  with  slight  iron  clamps — tlie  only  iron  em- 
ployed in  their  construction. 

"  A  large  tree,  the  length  of  the  vessel,  runs  along 
the  bottom,  to  which  the  tiin'iers  are  secured.  This 
roughly-cut  keelson  rises  9  or  10  inches  from  the  floor, 
and  hurdles  are  laid  on  it,  which  extend  to  the  sides. 
They  are  covered  with  mats  made  of  rye  straw,  and 
serve  the  pur|Mise  of  (iunnago  ;  leaving  below  a  sp;i  e 
in  which  the  water  that  leaks  through  the  sides  and 
Iiottom  is  received.  The  bulk  is  kept  from  tlie  sides 
an'l  ends  of  t!ie  ba'-go  by  a  similar  plan.  The  water 
which  these  ill-constructed  and  imperfectly-calked 
vessels  receive,  is  dipped  out  at  the  end  .md  sides  of 
the  bulk  of  wheat.  Vessels  of  this  description  draw 
from  10  to  12  inclics  water,  and  yet  they  frequently 
get  aground  in  descending  the  river.  The  cargoes 
usually  consist  of  from  llSO  to  200  quarters  uf  wheat. 
The  wheat  is  thrown  on  the  mats,  i)iled  as  high  as 
the  gunwale,  and  left  nncovered,  expi-sed  to  all  the 
inclemencies  of  the  weather,  and  to  the  ,)ilfering  of  the 
crew.  During  the  passage,  the  barge  is  carried  ahuig 
by  the  force  of  flic  stceani,  oars  being  merely  used  at 
the  )-eail  and  stern,  to  steer  clear  of  the  sand-banks, 
which  are  numerous  and  shifting,  and  to  I'Tcit  the 
vessel  ill  pas-Ing  under  the  several  bridges.  These 
vessels  are  con(lucteil  by  fi  or  7  men.  A  small  boat 
precedes,  with  a  man  in  it,  who  is  employed  sounding, 
in  onler  to  avoid  the  shifting  sh'ials.  This  mode  of 
navigating  is  necessarily  very  slow ;  and  during  the 
progre-s  of  it.  which  lasts  several  weeks,  and  even 
months,  the  rain,  if  any  fall,  soon  causes  the  wheat  to 
grow,  and  the  vessel  assumes  the  ap|iearance  of  a 
floating  meadow.  The  shooting  of  the  linres  soon 
forms  a  tliick  m.it,  and  prevents  the  rain  from  peiie- 
tratiiij.'  more  thiin  an  inch  or  two.  The  mail,  bulk  is 
prote<ted  by  this  kind  oi'  coxering.  ami.  when  that  is 
thrcMvn  aside,  is  found  in  t(derable  condition.  The 
vessels  are  broken  up  at  Dantzic,  and  usually  sell  for 
about  J  of  their  original  cost.  The  men  who  (iniiluct 
them  return  on  foot.  When  the  cargo  arrives  at 
Dantzic  or  Kll)iiig,  all  but  the  grown  surface  is  thrown 
on  the  laiiil,  spread  abniad,  exposed  to  the  sun,  and 
frci)iieiilly  turiieii  over,  till  any  slight  moisture  it  may 
have  iinliiiicd  Is  dried.  If  a  sliower  of  rain  falls,  as 
well  as  vluriiig  the  niglit,  the  heaps  of  wheat  on  the 
shore  are  thrown  together  in  the  form  of  a  steep  nsjf 
of  a  house,  that  the  rain  may  run  oil',  ami  are  covered 
with  a  uikmi  cloth.  It  is  thus  frecpieiivly  a  long  time 
after  the  wheat  has  reached  Dantzic,  before  it  is  tit  to 
be  placed  in  the  warehouses. 

"  The  wareh(m»es  (sjieirhert)  arc  very  well  adapt''! 
for  storing  com.  They  consist  generally  of  7  stories, 
8  of  which  irm  hi  tlio  roof.  The  floors  are  about  "J  feet 
uunder.     Each  of  tbcni  is  divided  by  iwrpcndicular 


partitions,  the  whole  length,  about  4  feet  high,  bv 
which  different  parcels  ore  kept  distinct  from  each 
other.  Thus  the  floors  have  two  divisions,  each  of 
them  capable  of  storing  from  160  to  200  quarters  of 
wheat,  and  leaving  suiHcient  space  for  turning  and 
screening  it.  There  ore  abundance  of  windows  on 
each  floor,  which  are  olwajti  thrown  open  in  dry 
weather  toventilavn  the  com.  It  is  usually  turned 
over  three  times  a  week.  The  men  who  perform  the  ope- 
ration throw  it  with  their  shovels  os  high  as  they  can 
and  thus  the  grains  ore  separated  from  each  other, 
and  exposed  to  the  drj-ing  influence  of  the  air.  The 
whole  of  the  com  warehouses  now  loft  (for  manv 
were  burnt  during  the  siege  of  1814)  ore  capable 
of  storing  500,000  quarters  of  wheat,  supposing  the 
quarters  to  he  large  enough  to  All  each  of  the  2  divis- 
ions  of  the  floors  with  a  separate  heap  ;  but  as  of  late 
years  it  has  come  down  frtnn  Poland  In  smaller  parcels 
than  formerly,  and  of  more  various  qualities,  which 
must  of  necessity  he  kept  distinct,  the  jircsent  stock 
of  almut  2HO,000  quarters  ig  found  to  occupy  nearly  the 
whole  of  those  warehouses  which  are  in  repair,  or  are 
advantageously  situated  for  loading  the  ships.  Ships 
are  loaded  by  gangs  of  porters,  with  great  despatch 
who  will  complete  a  cargo  of  600  quarters  in  about  3 
or  4  hours." — Firsf  Hejwrt. 

Jiatikiiiff  KitablMnH'Hts. — There  is  none  such  here 
excepting  0  branch  of  the  Royal  or  (jovemment  bank 
of  Berlin.  This  was  founded  portly  in  the  view  of  re- 
ceiving deposits  of  money  under  litigation  in  the  courts 
of  the  province  ;  moneys  the  property  of  minors  and 
charitable  institutions,  the  former  until  disposalile  or 
ploced  on  good  security  j  and  moneys  belonging  to  in- 
dividuals not  merchants,  and  at  times,  also,  tlioso  of 
the  latter.  Interest  is  paid  on  such  deposits  as  fol- 
lows, viz. :  3  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  minors ; 
2J  per  cent,  on  sums  belonging  to  charitable  institu- 
ti(ms,  churches,  and  sums  depositad  by  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  2  per  cent,  on  all  other  deposits. 

The  principal  is  demandable  at  pleasure,  unless  other- 
wise stipulated.  The  bank  makes  advances  on  grain 
and  some  other  kinds  of  goods  at  5  per  cent,  interest ; 
di-..punt8  bills  with  3  signatures,  not  having  more  than 
2  mouths  to  run,  at  (!  jier  cent.,  and  sometimes,  when 
money  is  ]ilenty,  at  a  lower  rate.  It  also  makes  ad- 
vances at  4  per  cent,  on  dejKisits  of  Fred,  d'ors  and  cer- 
tain foreign  moneys  ;  and  it  occasionally  buys  bills  for 
account  •'(',  and  sells  bills  en,  the  Berlin  Hank.  It 
does  not  issue  notes.  The  amount  of  its  capital  is  not 
tixcd;  but  government  guaranties  its  tran.sactions. 
It  is  relieve<i  from  the  payment  of  postage  on  money, 
and  it  is  lUJt  required  to  use  the  stamps  lixed  liy  law, 
on  bills  for  its  iU:|Misit  transactions,  but  only  those  of 
10  8.  gr.  (about  Il^d.)  ;  while  individuals  must  Use 
stamps  for  such  bills  of  ,')  s.  gr.  for  every  400  r.  of  not 
longer  date  than  3  months,  and  for  every  200  r.  of 
longer  date.  On  negotiable  liills,  however,  the  bank 
must  use  the  st.imps  tixed  by  law,  say  of  fi  s.  gr. 
(about  ojd.)  for  sums  of  fiO  d(d.  to  4(K)  did.,  and  at  the 
same  rate  for  every  additional  sum  between  101)  dol. 
and  400  ibd.  Bills  from  and  c  i  foreign  places,  negii- 
tiated  at  Dantzic,  are  not  subject  to  the  stamp  duty. 
The  affairs  of  the  bank  are  not  made  public.  Ileing  a 
government  concern,  there  are  no  dividends.  It  is 
not  sup])osed  to  be  very  protitable,  at  least  in  the  pres- 
ent circumscribed  state  of  trade,  although  enjoyinf,' 
the  ailvantages  of  exemption  from  postage  of  moneys, 
and  p:iying  less  stamp  duty.  It  is  true,  however,  that 
the  direct  advantage  of  the  lower  stamp  duty  is  en- 
joyed by  the  borrower. 

(.'nilil,  llriiki'riiijr^  itr. — Verj'  few  goods  are  con- 
signed frcn  abroad  for  sale,  for  such  lonsignments 
rarely  turn  to  good  account.  Imports  are  seldom  suld 
for  cash,  but  generally  at  1,  2,  and  3  months'  credit,  or 
hmpiOr.  The  disc'ount  allowed  for  cash  payments, 
when  s(dd  on  time,  is  usually  0  |ier  cent.,  but  it  varies 
according  os  money  is  plentiful  or  otherwise.     Any 
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penon,  being  a  bargber  of  the  town  (which  any  one 
of  good  character  may  become),  may  transact  business 
as  a  coimnission  merchant  or  factor ;  but  broilers  must 
be  chosen  by  the  elders  of  the  corporations  of  mer- 
chants, approved  by  the  regency  of  the  province,  and 
sworn  in  by  the  magistracy  of  the  town. 

Danube  (Ueno'^n,  Donau  ,■  anc.  Danuhius  and 
IsUr),  an  important  river,  and,  next  to  the  Volga,  the 
largest  :n  Europe,  originates  in  the  Berge,  a  mountain 
torri.at  which  rises  in  the  ID.  declivity  of  the  Schwarz- 
wald,  in  Uaden,  at  an  elevation  of  2,850  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  Th«  stream,  when  joined  by  the 
Brii/ach,  and  by  i  he  waters  of  a  spring  from  the  castle 
garden  of  Oonaueschingen,  talies  the  name  of  the 
Dnnau.  It  flows  first  generally  E.  N.  U,,  through  an 
alpine  country  to  Ulm,  thence  K.  N.  K.  and  8.  E.,  to 
Possau,  it  traverses  the  plain  of  Bavaria.  From  I'as- 
sau  to  Vienna,  £.  8.  £.,  it  intersects  a  hilly  region, 
and  the  remainder  of  its  course,  E.  S.  E.  to  Waitzon, 
S.  tu  Uuzc,  and  E.  to  the  Black  Seu,  is  through  a  coun- 
try generally  flat,  except  at  the  deKle  of  the  "  iron 
gate,'  E.  of  Orsova.  Length  (direct),  1,000  miles ;  or, 
including  windings,  1,725  miles.  It  drains  a  surface 
of  about  250,000  square  miles ;  its  average  fall  is  18 
Inches  per  miln,  but  bjlow  Pesth  it  is  only  'A  inches  ; 
at  U'm  it  is  l,4o  >,  at  Kegensburg  1,000,  at  Passau  800, 
at  Vienna  450,  and  at  Pesth  300  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Its  breadth  at  Ulm  is  108  feet,  and  in  its  lower 
course  C,000  feet ;  depth  at  Ulm,  6  feet ;  at  Pussau,  16 
feet ;  and  lower  down,  average  20  feet.  It  passes  Sigma- 
rin);en  ami  Ulm  in  Wiirtombcrg,  Uillingcn,  Ilochstiidt, 
Dunauworth,  lugolstadt,  Kegensburg,  and  Passau,  in 
Bavaria ;  Linz,  Diemstein,  Konieuborg,  and  Vienna, 
in  Austria ;  Presburg,  Komorn,  Uran,  Waitzen,  lluda, 
Pesth,  Peterwnrdeiu,  and  Carlowitz,  in  Hungary  ; 
Belgrade,  Seniendria,  and  Orsova,  in  Servia ;  Widin, 
Nicupoli,  Kutschuk,  Silistria,  and  llirschova,  in  Bid- 
garia;  Giurgevo  and  Brahilov  in  Wallachia.  The 
chief  atUuents  of  the  Danube  are,  on  the  right,  the 
lUer,  Lech,  Isar,  Inn,  Ens,  Haab,  Urave,  Save,  Mo- 
r»vtt,  Timok,  Isker,  Vid,  ond  Jantra ;  and  on  the  left, 
clie  Altmiihl,  Nab,  Kegen,  March,  Waag,  Gran,  Theiss, 
Temes,  Chyl,  Aluta,  Jalomnitza,  Sereth,  and  Pruth. 
Near  its  mouth  in  the  Black  Ssa,  it  separates  into 
several  brunches,  the  southernmost  of  which,  called 
the  branch  of  St.  George,  forms,  by  tlie  treaty  of  Adri- 
anoplo,  the  boundary  lietween  tlie  Ottoman  empire 
iind  liussia.  It  communicates  by  canals  with  the  Elbe, 
by  means  of  the  Molda"-  and  with  the  Khiue  by  the 
Altmiihl.  It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  100  tons  from 
tini.  Steam  |>ackets  were  established  on  the  Danube 
in  1830,  and  there  are  10  steam  vessels  employed  be- 
tween Presbur(?,  Pesth,  and  ConstantincDle,  and  2 
betwoon  Kegensburg  a'id  Linz. — See  FitAjiiit's  Mai)., 
xxii.,  660,  084  ;  Quin'h  Steam  Yuyagt  doiin  the  Itatmbe. 

The  ]iiirts  of  liailu  and  Galatz  are  appointed  us  ports 
on  the  Daniilie  for  the  commerce  of  neiitral  powers, 
huth  as  regards  exportation  und  importation.  'I'he 
vessels  of  neutral  ])Owers  coming  from  the  Black  Sou 
can  return  I'reely  into  that  sea  al'ter  having  riiceivod 
their  cargoes  in  the  ]M>rts  above  mentioned,  on  condi- 
tion always  that  they  abstain,  before  enteriiig  the 
Hliick  Sea,  from  toucliing  ut  any  port  on  the  Danube. 
Consciiuently  those  vessels,  before  <iuitting  tlie  ports 
of  lirailii  and  Galatz,  must  present  tlu>ir  ihxMinieiits  to 
the  Kussian  consular  agent,  who  will  fiirnisli  them 
gratis  witli  o  certilicatfl  hhowing  the  dcstiniitiim  of  the 
ship,  ui>il  liearlng  the  forniul  deihirntion,  that  if  lioforo 
entering  the  sea  they  should  disembark  corn  or  |iro- 
visions  Hpim  any  iM)int  of  tho  right  liank  of  the 
l)anulw,  they  will,  by  this  contraventimi,  incur  se- 
(luestration.  Neutral  vessels  which  wish  to  ascend 
the  Daimbe  In  order  to  proceed  ut  once  into  the  Aus- 
trian States,  and  which  carry  down  ciirgoes  destined 
c'ther  for  Urila  or  Galatz,  or  for  ex|Kirtution  by  the 
Black  Sen,  will  lie  liable  to  the  same  formality  of  a. 
Uussian  certKlcate  indicating  their  destination,  and 
Kk 


prohibiting  them,  under  similar  penalties,  from  enter- 
ing into  any  traffic  on  the  ight  bank  of  the  Danube. 
Neutral  vessels  wishing  to  descend  the  Danube  will 
not  meet  with  any  hinderacce,  provided  that  on  their 
passage  by  Orsova  they  furnish  themselves  at  the  Rus- 
sian consulate  with  a  certificate,  stating  that  they  be- 
long, bona  fide,  to  a  neutral  power,  and  that  their  cargo 
is  not  destined  for  one  of  the  Turkish  ports  of  the 
Danube.— P.  J.  of  T.     1856. 

Dardanelles  (Straits  of  the),  form  the  communi- 
cation between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the  Archipel- 
ago. This  channel,  through  which  there  flows  a 
constant  current  out  of  the  Sea  of  Ma<~  ira  into  the 
Archipelago,  is  upward  of  60  miles  long,  and  varies 
in  l)readth  from  1  mile  toward  its  western,  to  10  miles 
at  its  eastern  extremity.  It  derives  its  name  from  two 
aiicicat  fortresses  on  either  side  of  the  river,  of  which 
one  is  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Sestos,  and  the 
other  on  tho  site  of  the  ancient  Abydos.  About  20 
miles  to  the  west  of  these  are  two  modem  fortresses 
called  the  New  Castles,  and  between  the  old  and  the 
new  forts  are  militar}'  works  of  various  descriptions. 
The  total  number  of  guns  mounted  on  these  fortresses 
is  689,  some  of  which  discharge  stono  shot,  and  require 
a  charge  of  more  than  3  cwts.  of  powder.  It  derived 
its  ancient  name  of  the  Hellespont  from  the  tradition 
of  Phrj'xus  and  Ilelle,  and  is  celebrated  in  ancient 
times  for  tho  bridge  of  boats  built  over  it  by  Xerxes. 
It  is  memorable  also  as  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Le- 
ander. — E.  B. 

The  gallant  exploit  of  forcing  the  passage  of  the 
Dardanelles  was  achieved  by  the  British  squadron 
under  Admiral  Sir  John  Duckworth,  Fob.  19th,  1807  ; 
but  the  admiral  was  obliged  to  repass  them,  which  he 
did  with  great  loss,  and  immense  damage  to  the  fleet, 
March  2,  following ;  the  castles  of  Sestos  and  Abydos 
hurling  down  rocks  of  stone,  each  of  rainy  tons'  weight, 
upon  the  decks  of  the  British  ships. — IIaydn.  So 
long  as  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea  were  excluiiively 
|>ossessed  by  Turkey,  tiiat  sea  might  with  propriety' 
be  considered  u  mare  clatiaum ;  and  there  seems  no 
reason  to  <|uestion  the  right  of  the  Ottoman  Porte  to 
exclude  other  nationn  from  navigating  the  passage 
which  connects  it  with  the  Mediterranean,  both  shores 
of  this  passage  being  at  the  same  time  portions  of  tho 
Turkish  territory  ;  but  since  the  territorial  acquisitions 
made  by  Russui,  and  the  commercial  establishments 
formed  by  her  on  the  shores  of  the  Euxine,  both  that 
empire  und  the  other  maritime  jiowers  have  become 
entitled  to  |iarticipate  in  the  commerce  of  the  Black 
Sea,  and  cunsequentlj'  to  the  free  navigation  of  the 
Dardanelles  und  the  Bosphorus.  This  right  was  ex- 
pressly recognized  l)y  the  7th  article  of  the  treaty  of 
Adriunople,  concluded  in  1829  between  Itussia  and 
the  Porte,  both  ns  to  Kussian  vessels  und  those  of 
other  European  States  in  unity  with  Turkey.  The 
7th  article  of  tlie  treaty  of  ]8;>0,  Iwtween  the  United 
States  and  the  Ottoman  Porte,  ]irovides  that  merchant 
vessels  of  tho  United  States,  in  like  maimer  as  vessels 
of  tile  most  favored  nations,  shall  have  liberty  to  pass 
the  canal  of  the  lm|)erial  Kesidenco,  and  go  ami  come 
in  the  lllack  Sua,  either  luden  or  in  liullast ;  and  they 
may  be  laden  with  the  produce,  manufactures  und 
ell'ects  of  the  Ottonuin  empire,  except  sucli  as  aro  pro- 
hiliited,  as  well  as  of  their  own  countrj-. — Whkaton's 
Inlirnntional  /.air,  p.  211. 

Dario.  A  Persian  gold  coin  (so  called  by  the 
(■reeks,  from  Darius,  the  na:no  of  several  I'ersian 
..overeigns),   having    upon   the   obverse    an    archer, 

owned  und  kneeling  upon  one  knee,  and  on  'ho  re- 
vurso  a  ((uadrattt  incusu,  or  deep  cleft.  The  weight 
of  the  daric  is  uliout  130  grains, 

Darien  (Isthmus  of).  "  The  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  styled,  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  conncts  North  und  South  America,  and  Is 
principally  comprised  in  the  republic  of  Granada.  On 
the  northern  side  is  tho  Caribbean  Sua  and  the  Gulf 
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of  Darien ;  on  tbe  south  the  Gulf  of  Panama.  In 
length  the  isthmiui  proper  is  about  200  miles,  with  an 
average  breadth  of  40  miles  ;  but  in  long.  79°  it  nar- 
rows down  to  less  than  80  miles.  At  this  point  it  is 
proposed  to  establish  the  ship  canal.  The  countr}-  is 
undulating,  with  chains  of  small  mountains,  but 
very  fertile  and  well  timbered.  The  expense  of  a 
commodious  ship  canal,  say  80  miles  long  and  200 
feet  wide,  would  not  be  less  than  $60,000,000.  >Vh«n 
it  is  considered  that  one  half  the  world's  commerce 
would  in  all  probability  pass  through  this  canal,  the 
expense  is  trifling.  All  the  India  and  China  trad>3, 
instead  of  doubling  Cape  Horn,  would  find  passage 
through  the  canal.  It  should  be  free  to  all  nations 
who  assist  in  the  constrjciion  by  money  or  credit." 

An  appropriation  was  embraced  in  the  naval  appro- 
priation bill  of  18&0,  giving  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $26,- 
000,  to  be  paid  to  officers  selected  by  the  Secretaries  of 
War  and  Navy  "  for  the  purpose  of  making  explorations 
and  verification  of  the  surveys  already  made  of  a  ship 
c  al  near  the  Isthmus  of  Darien.  to  connect  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  by  the  Atrato  and 
Trtiando  rivers." 

Dates  (German,  Dnttdn  ;  French,  Dattes ;  Italian, 
Datleri ;  Spanish,  Datilf),  the  fruit  of  the  palm-tree 
(Phimix  dnctylifera  Lin.;.  Tliis  tree  is  abundant  in 
Egypt,  Barbary,  Araliia,  Persia,  and  tlie  adjacent 
countries,  particular!}'  on  the  confines  'of  the  desert, 
and  wherever  there  is  sufficient  moisture.  It  is  a  tall, 
majestic  tree  ;  and  repeated  refcences  are  made  o  it 
in  the  8acre<l  writings  (Ecclus.  yiv,  14),  and  in  the 
Korap.  Mohammed,  'n  one  of  his  sayings,  beauti- 
fully compares  tlie  upright  and  generous  man  to  tlie 
palm-tree  :  "  He  ctunds  erect  Iw-fore  his  I.onl ;  in  his 
everj-  action  he  follows  the  impulse  reccivt.l  from 
at)0ve,  and  his  whole  iife  is  devoted  to  the  welfare  of 
his  fellow-creatures."  But  the  veneration  in  which 
the  jialni-trpp  is  held  in  the  Kast  is  to  be  ascrilied  more 
to  its  utility  than  to  its  l)eauty.  Dates  form  the  \it\\\- 
cipal  part  of  the  sub.  istence  of  the  inhabitants  of  man}' 
parts  of  Arabia  and  Barl)ary,  and  they  are  hold  in  the 
highest  estimation  wherevertlicy  are  met  with.  "  They 
are,"  saj  s  Ilurckhardt,  "  by  far  the  most  essential  arti- 
cle of  fiKvl  for  the  lower  classes  of  Metlina  ;  tlicir  Imr- 
vest  is  exported  with  as  much  anxiety,  und  attended 
with  as  much  general  rejoicing,  as  the  •.  intage  in  the 
south  of  Kuropp  ;  an<i  if  the  crop  fiiils,  whli'i  often 
happens,  as  those  trees  are  seldom  known  to  produce 
abundantly  for  It  or  4  successive  years,  or  is  eaten  iiji 
liy  the  locusts,  universal  gloom  overspreads  the  popu- 
lation, as  if  a  faniine  were  apprehended." — Travelt  in 
Aniliin,  vol.  iv.,  p.  "21 1. 

There  is  an  endless  variety  of  dates.  Generally, 
however,  they  may  Ik-  .lesrribed  as  l)ping  somewhat  in 
the  siin|M>  ,if  an  acorn,  l)iit  usually  larger,  consisting 
of  a  tlvick,  Hesli}'  sulistainc,  including  iind  fn'cly  ;>e|)- 
arating  fnmi  an  oblong  stone  or  kcrnal,  having  a  f'lr- 
row  on  tlio  one  side.  Their  taste  is  agreeably  sweet, 
accompanied  witli  a  slight  astringency.  'I'h<^  new 
fruit  is  caiied  l)y  llie  Aralts  nilrb.  Wlien  the  dates 
are  allowed  tn  remain  nn  the  creo  till  they  are  (piite 
riiw,  and  have  b<'ciii;'('  >■■!'(  and  of  ii  high  red  color, 
they  are  formed  intn  a  liard,  solid  paste  or  cake,  called 
wljoiif.  Ibis  is  formed  by  pri'ssing  tlie  ri|>e  dates  fiirc- 
ilily  into  large  Imskets,  ea<'li  iioitaining  aliout  'i  cwt. 
•'  In  tills  stall',  "  says  Kiin  kliardt,  "tlie  llediiiiiiis  ex- 
[Kirt  tlie  ndjoue  ;  in  tlie  nnrkct  it  is  cut  (iiitnf  tlie  bas- 
ket, and  siild  by  tlie  [Miiind.  It  IVirins  |mrt  of  the  daily 
fiMid  ti(  all  rliisses  of  people  ;  in  traveling  it  is  dissolved 
in  water,  and  t'  (s  ad'ords  a  (■wcet  iind  refrcsjilng  drink. 
During  the  iiinnsiHiu,  tlie  sliips  from  the  I'lTsi.in  (iiilf 
bring  adjiiiie  fnuii  lliissiirali  to  Djiilda,  for  sate,  in  sm:ill 
baskets,  weighing  alioi^  III  pininds  each  ;  tills  kind  is 
prcf'Tred  to  I'very  otiier.  Ships  liound  from  Aniipia  to 
Imli  I  tiike  with  them  a  consiilcrable  <|uantity  oradjuiie, 
which  is  rcailily  dis|Kised  of  among  the  Mohainiiicd- 
nns  of  llindirstau." — Trnvtlt  in  Arabia  vol.  i.,  p.  f)7. 


The  Arabians  and  Egyptians  use  the  leaves  of  the  trees 
in  the  preparation  of  bags  and  baskets ;  the  boughs 
the  outer  and  inner  bark  of  the  trunk,  and  the  fleghy 
substance  at  the  root  of  the  leaves,  where  they  spring 
from  the  trunk,  have  all  their  respective  uses;  and 
besides  this,  the  kernels  of  the  fhiit,  notwithstanding 
their  hardness,  are  used  as  food  for  cattle ;  they  are 
soaked  for  2  days  in  water,  when  they  become  softened 
and  are  given  to  camels,  cows,  and  sheep,  instead  of 
barley  ;  they  are  said  to  be  much  more  nutritive 
than  that  grain.  There  are  shops  <\t  Medina  in  which 
nothing  else  is  sold  but  date  kernels  ;  and  the  lieggars 
are  continually  emp'.nyed  in  all  the  main  streets  in 
picking  up  those  that  are  thrown  away. — Burckhardt 
vol.  ii.,  p.  212.  All  the  refinements  of  Arabian  cook- 
ery are  exhausted  in  the  preparation  of  dates ;  and  the 
Arabs  say  tliat  a  good  housewife  will  daily  supply  her 
lord  for  a  month  with  a  dish  of  dates  diflTerently  dressed. 
Palm-trees  are  raised  by  shoots ;  and  Dr.  Shaw  m-jn- 
tions  that  they  arrive  at  their  vigor  in  about  30  years 
and  continue  so  70  years  afterward,  bearing  yearly  ]5 
or  20  clusters  of  dates,  each  of  them  weighing  15  or  20 
|iounds  ;  after  this  period  they  begin  to  decline. — Trar- 
el»  in  the  Levant,  p.  142,  4to  ed. 

Tile  best  dates  imported  are  said  to  come  from  Tu- 
nis, but  they  are  most  commonly  brought  from  Smyrna 
and  Alexandria.  They  should  be  ct"sen  large,  soft- 
ish,  not  mucn  wri;ikled,  of  a  reddish  yellow  color  on  the 
outside,  with  a  whitisli  memlirane  betwixt  the  fiesb 
and  the  stone.  Those  that  are  dry  and  hard  are  of 
little  value. 

The  date-tree  is  indigenous  to  Syria,  Arabia,  and 
tlie  lower  parts  of  Persia,  Egypt,  and  northern  Africa, 
whence  it  was  introduced  into  the  south  of  Europe ; 
and  it  if;  also  more  or  less  cultivated  in  British  Iniiin, 
South  Africa,  and  in  some  parts  of  America.  Though 
belonging  to  the  extensive  family  c,t  |)alms,  which 
almund  and  flourish  in  most  tropical  regions,  it  attains 
perfection  only  in  com|)aratively  high  latitudes,  and 
doubtless  would  bo  adapted  to  the  soil  and  cliinutn  of 
tlie  more  arid  regions  of  California  and  of  our  southern 
States, 

Tlie  date  is  a  lofty  tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  fiO 
feet,  with  a  rugged  trunk,  crowned  with  leaves  (i  orH 
feet  long,  with  pinnic !)  feet  long,  and  a  little  more  than 
an  incli  broad.  The  flowers  of  both  sexes,  whioli 
grow  on  separate  trt  .s,  come  out  in  very  lung  luinchos, 
from  the  trunk,  between  the  leaves,  and  are  covered 
witli  a  spiitha,  which  opens  and  withers.  Those  of  the 
male  tree  have  ti  «hort  stamens,  with  narrow,  foar- 
cornered  anthers,  filled  with  |Hillcn.  The  female  (low- 
ers have  a  roundish  germ,  wliich  afterward  becoiiiesan 
oval  berry,  with  a  thick  )iulp,  inclosing  a  hard,  nlilong 
stone.  This  lierry  is  the  fruit  known  as  the  (Into  of 
commerce,  upon  which  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
people  of  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  almost  entirely 
sulisist.  A  single  tree  will  produce  from  100  to  DIK) 
|Miunds  of  this  fruit  in  the  season.  I'hey  conio  into 
bearing  at  from  (I  to  1(1  years  of  age,  and  are  fruitful 
for  upward  of  ','M  years. 

The  extensive  importance  of  the  date-tree,  in  the 
countries  wli. 're  it  occurs,  is  pcrhiips  one  nf  tlie  most 
curious  Huliji'cts  to  wliich  a  travch'r  I'an  dircit  his  iit- 
teutliiii,  lodepcnilcnt  of  tlie  use  of  the  fruit  as  fowl, 
the  inhabitants  make  a  conserve  of  it  with  sugar,  ami 
even  grind  the  hard  stones,  to  feed  tn  their  cnmi'is. 
In  llarbary  tliey  form  handsome  beads  of  these  stones. 
From  tlic  leases  they  make  couches,  buskets,  bags, 
mats,  '  riislies,  ami  Hy-traps;  the  trunk  is  split,  and 
eiiipl'urii  ill  en-etiiig  small  buildings,  also  fir  fences 
to  itardeiis  ;  and  liie  sti'liis  of  tlli'  leaves  are  used  for 
niakiiig  <  ages  for  tlieir  isiultry.  Tlie  threads  of  tlio 
web-like  integument  at  llie  base  of  tlie  leaves  are 
twisted  into  ropes,  whicli  are  employed  in  rifjgiiig 
small  vesseN,  The  amylaceous  central  part  of  the 
trunk  is  iilsd  ([ood  to  eat,  and  tlie  buds  are  esteeuinci  a 
deiieiile  vegetiilile  ;  and  even  the  young  shoots  are  said 
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to  resemble  asparagus.  The  sap,  which  is  sweetish 
when  first  collected,  and  may  be  drunk  as  a  mild  bev- 
erage, is  distilled  into  a  kind  nf  spirit,  known  iir  east- 
em  countries  by  the  name  of  "  arrack."  It  is  obtained 
by  cutting  off  the  head  of  the  tree,  and  scooping  out  a 
hollow  in  the  top  of  the  stem,  where,  in  ascending,  it 
lodges.  8  or  4  quarts  may  be  obtained  daily  from  a 
single  palm,  for  10  or  15  days. — U.  S.  Patent  Office 
Report,  1865,  p.  56. 

Davits,  lieams  of  wood  or  iron,  with  sheaves  or 
blocks  at  their  ends,  projecting  over  a  vessel's  side  or 
stem,  to  hoist  in  the  btfats. 

Days  of  Grace.  These  vary  in  almost  all  mer- 
cantile towns  and  countries,  but  the  tendency  of  mod- 
em legislation  is  to  abolish  them  altogether.  In 
France,  Belgium,  Lombard}',  ''"uscany,  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  other  States  where  the  French  code  has  been 
introduced,  there  are  no  days  of  ^xace.  So  throughout 
the  German  States  they  are  altogether  done  awaj-.  In 
Great  Uritain,  and  Ireland,  and  the  United  States  cf 
America,  there  are  3  days ;  in  Denmark  there  are  8 
days ;  in  Sweden,  (i  days ;  in  Russia,  8  days  for  bilis 
at  sight,  10  da3-s  for  bills  at  a  fixed  time  ;  in  the  Can- 
ton of  Berne,  Switzerland,  6  days  ;  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, none  ;  and  in  the  Netherlands,  none. 

The  law  merchant  respects  the  religion  o<'  different 
peoples.  A  Jew  would  not  bo  bound  to  p.  bill  on 
a  day  sacred  to  him.  So  if  the  first  day  of  grace  should 
be  on  Saturday,  and  Monday  Christmas-day,  and  the 
maker  a  Jew,  the  note  would  lie  payable  on  Friday, 
fhe  word  month  moans  generally  a  calendar  month. 
A  note  dated  on  the  30th  of  August  would  end  with 
the  corresponding  day  of  the  month.  In  calculating 
the  day  when  the  bill  fulls  due,  the  day  of  the  date  is 
always  excluded  ;  so  a  t)ill  drawn  on  the  Ist  of  Janu- 
axy  at  10  days  after  date  would  become  due  on  the  11th, 
and  not  on  the  10th. — Manual  of  Atrrcantile  Law,  by 
Lkonh  Lkvi.  In  New  York  and  otiier  States  statutes 
have  been  adopted  by  the  Legislature,  providing  that 
when  a  bill  falls  due  on  a  pulilic  holiday'  (Christmas, 
4th  of  July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  New-Year's  Day,  and, 
in  New  Orleans,  .lanuary  8th,  for  instance)  the  bill 
Bhiill  l>e  payalile  the  day  preceding. 

Dead-lighta,  ports  or  shutters  to  close  in  the 
cabin-windows  of  a  ship  in  bad  weather. 

Dead-reokcnlng,  in  Navit/alinn,  the  estimation 
that  is  made  of  the  place  where  a  ship  is  situated,  with- 
out having  recourse  to  oliservation  of  the  celestial  bod- 
ies. It  is  made  by  ol)8erving  the  distance  she  has  run 
by  the  log,  and  the  course  on  which  slio  has  l)een 
steercil,  making  allowance  for  drift,  leo-way,  etc. 

Dead  Sea  or  Lake  Asphaltites  (Arabian, 
nahr-el-lMit,  "  Sea  of  Lot"),  n  lake  of  Palestine,  polo- 
hrntcd  in  Scripture  as  the  site  of  So<lom  and  (lomor- 
rah,  between  lat.  31°  5'  and  31"  fi-."  N.,  and  long.  .'1.')° 
W  anil  !t5°  'l.T  K.,  its  N.  extremity  nearly  20  miles  E. 
.lorusalem.  Mean  lengtli  N.  to  S.  about  35  miles ; 
average  lircadth  from  10  to  12  miles  ;  but  its  size  varies 
(freatly  in  different  seasons  and  years. —KoniNsoN. 
It  is  inclosed  in  a  valley,  tmunded  l)y  bare  limestone 
mouiituins,  and  according  to  recent  researches,  its  depth 
isiiliout  ;t,')0  fatlioms,  and  its  surface  1,312  feet  below 
timt  of  tlio  Mcditorranoan  Sea ;  it  being  thus  liy  far 
the  deepest  known  lissure  on  the  earth's  surface.  The 
river  .lordun  enters  it  on  its  nnrtli  side.  Its  waters 
are  tlmrciiigbly  impregnated  witli  salt ;  and  it  has  not 
lieeii  proved  that  any  animal  exists  in  this  sea.  A 
mountain  of  rock  salt  on  its  S.  W.  side,  called  /Ayr 
Valium,  '•  .Stone  of  Sodom,"  preserves  the  name  of  that 
city,  ruined  with  others,  as  described  in  (ienesis  xix., 
'U  W\  and  traces  of  towns  or  liuildings  aro  reported, 
on  doubtful  authority.  t(i  liavo  lieen  seen  at  certain 
times  in  its  lied.  Asplialtuni  was  thrown  to  the  sur- 
face at  its  sDUtliern  extremity  in  large  quantities  after 
the  earthcpiakes  of  1H31  and  1H37.  Messrs.  Kobinson 
uuil  Smith  have  found  the  "Amlciii'iin  riii/itiitnt,"  grow- 
iIl^!  at  Kngedi,  on  Its  western  coast,  the  fr'iits  of  which 


(the  famed  "  apples  of  Sodom")  though  inviting  in  ap- 
pearance, crumble  in  the  hand  into  powder. — See  JV. 
A.  Rev.,  1.,  p.  203  (by  B.  B.  Edwards)  j  Bib.  Sac,  v. 
397,  vii.  (by  Dr.  Robinson)  ;  Silmman's  Jour.,  xlviii 
viii.,  817 ;  Iforth  Brit.  Rev.,  ii.,  p.  261 ;  Living  Age,  xxiii. 
(same  article) ;  so  Lit.  Men.,  xiv.  (M.  F.  Maurt)  ; 
Methodist  Quar.  Rev.,  ix.,  633 ;  Living  Age,  xxxi.,  307. 

"  In  undertaking  to  explore  the  physical  geography 
of  the  sea,  I  have  found  myself  standing  side  by  side 
with  the  geologist  on  the  land,  and  with  him,  far  away 
from  the  sea-shore,  engaged  in  considering  some  of  the 
phenomena  which  the  inland  basins  of  the  earth— those 
immense  indentations  on  its  surface  that  have  no 
sea-drainage — present  for  contemplation  and  study. 
Among  the  most  interesting  of  these  is  that  of  the 
Dead  Sea.  Lieutenant  Lynch,  of  the  United  States' 
Navj',  has  run  a  level  from  that  sea  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  finds  the  former  to  be  about  1,800  feet  be- 
low the  general  sea-level  of  the  earth.  In  seeking  to 
account  for  this  great  difference  of  water-level,  the 
geologist  examines  the  neighboring  region,  and  calls 
to  his  aid  the  forces  of  elevation  and  depression  which 
are  supposed  to  have  resided  in  the  neighborhood ;  he 
then  points  to  them  as  the  agents  which  did  the  work. 
Truly,  they  are  mighty  agents,  and  they  have  diversi- 
fied the  surface  of  the  earth  with  the  most  towering 
monuments  of  their  power.  But  is  it  necessary  to 
suppose  that  they  resided  in  the  vicinity  of  this  re. 
gion  ?  Itlay  they  not  have  come  from  the  sea,  and 
been,  if  not  in  this  cane,  at  least  in  the  case  of  other 
inland  basins,  as  far  removed  as  the  other  hemisphere  ? 
This  is  a  question  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  answer 
definitely.  But  the  inquiry  as  l^  the  geological  agency 
of  the  winds  in  such  cases  is  a  question  which  my  in- 
vestigations have  suggested.  It  has  its  seat  in  the 
sea,  and  therefore  I  propound  it  as  one  which,  in  ac- 
counting for  the  formation  of  this  or  that  inland  basin, 
is  worthy,  at  least,  of  consideration. 

"  Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  annual  amount  of 
precipitation  upon  the  water-shed  of  the  Dead  Sea,  at 
some  former  period,  was  greater  than  the  annual 
amount  of  evaporation  from  it  now  is  ?  If  yea,  from 
what  part  of  the  sea  did  tlie  vapor  that  supplied  the 
excess  of  that  precipitation  come,  and  what  has  cut 
oft'  that  supply  ?  The  mere  elevation  of  the  rim 
and  depression  of  tho  lake  basin  would  not  cut  it 
off.  If  we  establish  the  fact  that  the  Dead  Sea  at  a 
former  ])eriod  did  send  a  river  to  tho  ocean,  we  carry 
along  witli  tills  fact  the  admission  that  when  that  sea 
overi^owed  into  that  river,  tlien  the  water  that  fe'" 
from  tho  clouds  over  the  Dead  Sea  basin  was  more 
than  the  winds  could  convert  into  vapor  and  carry 
away  again ;  the  river  carried  off  the  excess  to  the 
ocean  whence  it  came. 

"  In  tlio  Iwsin  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the  bacin  of  the 
Caspian,  of  tlie  Sea  of  Aral,  and  in  the  other  inland 
basins  of  Asia,  wo  aro  entitled  to  infer  that  the  prcci|)- 
itatlon  and  evaporation  ore  at  this  time  exactly  equal. 
Were  it  not  so,  the  level  of  these  seas  would  be  rising 
or  sinking.  If  tho  precipitation  were  in  excess,  these 
seas  would  bo  gradually  liecomitig  fuller ;  and  If  the 
evaporation  were  in  excess,  tliey  would  be  gradually 
drying  up  ;  but  oliservation  does  not  show,  nor  liistory 
tell  us,  that  either  is  the  case.  As  far  as  we  know, 
the  level  of  these  seas  is  as  permanent  as  that  of  the 
ocean,  and  It  is  dilllcult  to  realize  the  ex'.'^tence  of 
subterranean  channels  between  them  and  the  great 
ocean.  Were  tliere  such  a  channel,  tlie  Head  Sea  be- 
ing the  h)wer,  it  would  bo  the  recipient  of  oc  an  waters, 
anil  we  can  not  conceive  how  it  should  be  such  a  re- 
ii|iieiit  without  ultlnvitely  rising  to  the  level  of  its 
feeder.  It  may  lie  that  the  (piestion  suggested  by  my 
researches  lias  no  bearing  upon  tho  Dead  Sea ;  that 
local  elevations  and  subsidences  alono  were  coiieerned 
in  placing  the  lovol  of  its  waters  where  it  is.  But  is 
itprn  able  that,  throughout  all  thu  geological  periods, 
during  I'll  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  tb 
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distribution  of  land  «nd  wnter  Bnrfhce  over  the  eartli, 
the  wind:*,  wliich  in  the  general  channels  of  circulation 
|Mg8  over  the  Dead  Sea,  have  alone  Iwen  unchanged  ? 
Throughout  all  ages,  periods,  and  formations,  is  it 
))rol>alile  that  the  winds  have  brought  us  just  as  much 
moisture  to  that  sea  as  tliey  now  bring,  and  have  just 
taken  up  as  much  water  from  it  as  they  now  carrA-  off? 
Obviously  and  clearly  not.  The  salt-beds,  the  watcr- 
marlts,  the  geological  formations,  and  other  facts 
traced  by  Nature's  own  hand  upon  the  tablets  of  the 
rock,  all  indicate  plainly  enough  that  not  only  the- 
Dead  Sea,  but  the  Caspian  also,  had  upon  them,  in 
former  periods,  more  abundant  rains  than  they  now 
have.  Where  did  the  vapor  for  those  rains  come 
from  ?  and  what  has  stopped  the  supply  ?  Surely  not 
the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  Dead  Sea  basin." — 
Maury's  Phjs.  Geog.  of  the  Sea,  p,  222. 

Dead-^^ater.  The  water  that  closes  in  with  a 
ship's  stem. 

Deals,  or  Deal-boards  (German,  Dielm ;  Dutch, 
Drelen  ;  Danish,  DieUr ;  Swiss,  Tiljor ;  French,  I'lan- 
phet  mincei ;  Italian,  Tarole,  Plane ;  ^vatian,  Dnrtli; 
Polish,  Tarcire),  a  thin  kind  of  lir  planks,  much  used  in 
carpentry.  They  are  forme<l  l)y  sawing  the  trunk  of  a 
tree  into  longitudinal  divisions,  of  greater  or  less  thick- 
ness, according  to  the  purposes  they  are  intendetl  to 
^^erve.  They  are  imported  from  Dantzic,  Peterslmrg, 
Narva,  and  many  other  ports  in  the  Baltic,  and  from 
North  America ;  but  those  from  Christiana,  the  capi- 
tal of  Norway,  are  the  l>est,  and  bring  the  hi){heKt 
price.  They  are  distinguishable  from  those  produced 
in  tlie  contiguous  provinces  of  Norway  ;  their  superi- 
ority  has  l)een  sold  to  de|)end  principally  on  their  being 
more  perfectly  sawed ;  Imt  it  really  depends  on  tlie 
greater  care  with  which  tlie  sap-wood  and  other  defect- 
ive ))ortions  of  the  timlier  are  cut  away,  and  on  the 
((iiality  of  the  timber.  A  Kussian  standard  deal  is  Vi 
t'cpt  long,  11  inches  wi<le.  and  li  inch  tiiick  ;  4(K)  feet 
of  li  inch  )dank  make  a  loud.  A  Christiana  standard 
deal  is  11  feet  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  It  inch  thick. 
There  is  another  standard  of  Norway  deals  at  Dram, 
10  feet  long,  1)  inches  wide,  and  li  inch  thick. 

Debenture,  a  term  used  at  the  custom-house  to 
signify  the  rerlifieate  subscrilicd  by  the  customs  oflicers, 
and  given  to  the  exporter  of  goods  on  which  a  drawback 
is  allowwl,  liearing  that  the  ex|H)rter  has  complied  with 
the  required  regulations,  and  tliat  he  is  entitled  to  xiich 
drawback. 

Debt,  in  law,  is  a  species  of  contract,  whereby  a 
rlioae  in  artiim,  or  right  to  a  certain  sum  of  money,  is 
inutuiilly  ncr,  lired  and  lost ;  ns'.ially  divided  into  delits 
(if  record,  debti  by  s|)ecial  contract,  and  ilebts  by  sim- 
ple contract.    A  d*l>t  of  record  is  u  sum  w  hi<'h  ap|>ettrs 

'•<>  due  by  the  evidence  of  a  court  of  record  ;  such  as 
.;  !ii  on  judgment  or  recognizance.    Debt  by  specialty 

"  lere  a  sum  is  acknowledged  to  be  due,  or  becomes 

J,  by  instrument  imMpr  seal;  such  as  a  covenant, 
oond,  etc.  lloth  these  s|)ecies  of  <lelits,  being  con- 
tracted lir  a  man  for  himself  nnd  his  heirs,  n':ach  on 
hi-i  lands  and  tencmeni,  and  bind  them  in  the  hands 
of  Ills  heir  or  devisee.  Kebt  by  simple  contract  is  either 
by  parole  or  by  written  obligation  unsealeil ;  within 
which  class  fall  bills  of  excliange  and  promissory  notes. 
Debt  is  also  a  (lersonal  action  of  contract,  in  which  the 
plaintiff  seeks  the  recovery  of  debt ;  i.  <■.  a  liqriiUitnl 
<ir    ertain  sum  of  money  allcgpil  to  be  due  to  him. 

Dfhl,  Imprimmmrnl  fnr.  .Sec  Hunt's  .\t.  Mnij.,  iv. 
pp.  72,  b'M  \  .V.  .1.  Rtrieii',  xxxii.  (by  A.  II.  KvKliKrr); 
Am.  Almnnnr,  1H4M,  IMI ;  Wetlmimli-r Hfrinr,  ix.,  xix., 
XX..  xliv ;  llritinh  ami  For,  Tifer.,  v.  ;  Ilankeri'  Magn- 
:'«'•.  ill.  p.  HH. 

Decade  CLatin,  ilfcan,  from  (ireok  (ir\(i,  /<•«). 
A  woni  used  by  some  ol<l  writers  in  a  general  sense  for 
the  number  ten,  or  an  enumeration  by  tens  ;  l)Ut  more 
|>e('uli.irly  apprnpristed  to  the  numlier  of  books  into 
which  the  hlstor\-  of  the  Koman  empire  by  l.ivy  is  di- 
vided, each  division  consii«ting  of  ten  lurnks  or  iltcailrt. 


It  was  also  the  name  given  to  the  space  of  10  days, 
which  in  the  French  republican  calendar  was  substi- 
tuted'for  the  ordinary  week.  The  10th,  or  last  dav, 
was  termed  decadi.  Thus,  except  in  bissextile  j'ears. 
the  whole  number  of  decades  was  861 :  the  days  of  the 
half  decades,  falling  at  the  clo.se  of  the  year,  weie  at 
one  time  called  mmculotlUlet,  and  afterward  comple- 
mentary ;  and  dedicated  respectively  to  Virtue,  Ge- 
nius,  Labor,  Opinion,  and  Kecom|ienco. 

Decimal  Coinage,  a  system  of  monetary  calcu- 
lation advancing  to  intiuity  from  a  lixed  standard  of 
value,  and  performing  its  multiplications  by  any  in- 
creasing progression  of  tens,  and  its  divisions  by  a 
decreasing  progression  which  is  also  decimal. 

This  system,  whoso  superiority  to  all  others  now  in 
use  is  universally  acknowledged,  wua  lirst  organized 
and  established  by  the  Constituent  Assembly  of  France 
in  1700.     It  forms  a  part  of  that  vast  decimal  metrical 
system  of  weights  and  measures,  which,  since  the  close 
of  the  la.st  century,  has  obtaine<l  in  F'rnnce,  and  is 
slowly  spreading  thence  into  the  other  countries  of 
Kuro|)e  and  America.     The  subject  was  so  widely  and 
keenly  agitated  throughout  Great  Britain  in  the  open- 
ing months  of  1853,  that  the  House  of  Commons  up- 
(lointeil  a  committee  to  investigate  the  whole  matter. 
The  report  of  this  committee  was  laid  before  the  House 
on  the  1st  of  August  of  tlmt  year.     This  ducunicnt 
was  introduced  with  a  strong  recommendation  of  the 
decimal  system  of  coinage,  and  proposed  that  the  basis 
of  that  system  when  intriHiuced  should  be  thu  jiresent 
|)OUnd  sterling,     liy  tlio  retention  of  the  ])Ouii<i,  the 
decimal  system  niiglit  be  introduced  with  the  least 
possible  change.     Us  Kith  part  already  exists  in  the 
slia()e  of  the  Horin  or  two-shilling  piece,  while  an  alter- 
ation of  4  per  cent,  in  the  value  of  the  present  farthing 
will  servo  to  convert  that  coin  into  the  lowest  step  of 
the  decimal  scale,  which  it  is  neccssarj-  to  represent  liy 
means  of  an  actual  coin,  viz.,  the  one-thousandth  part 
of  a  ]>ound.     To  this  lowest  denomination  it  wu.s  pro- 
|M)sed  by  tho  committee  to  give  the  name  of  mil,  in 
order  to  mark  its  relation  to  the  unit  of  value.     The 
addition  of  a  coin  to  bo  called  u  cent,  of  the  value  of 
10  mils,  and  e(iual  to  the  100th  part  of  a  (muml,  or  the 
lOtli  part  of  the  llorin,  would  servo  to  complete  the  list 
of  coins  necessary  to  re|>rescnt  tho  moneys  of  ac vount, 
which  would  acconlingly  be  pounds,  (lorins,  cents,  and 
mils.     As  to  the  coins  i>y  means  of  which  the  (Icclnial 
system  will  bo  developed,  it  is  pn>|M)scd  that  some  of 
those  now  in  use  be  retained,  and  that  new  coins  I.e 
substituted  for  others  of  them.     The  coins  thus  re- 
tained would  be  tho  present  sovereign  (h>M  mils),  the 
half-sovereign  (.iOO  mils),  llorin  (^100  mils),  ami  shilling 
(.")0  mils,  or  o  cents).    The  present  sixpence,  under  thu 
denomination  of  ih  mils,  might  be  retained ;  ami  the 
crown-piece,  or  a  (lieco  of  250  mils,  of  wliicli  few  are  in 
circulation,  need  not  be  withdrawn.     On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  desirable  to  withdraw  the  lialt'-crown, 
and  the  threepenny  and  four|)enny  pieces,  which  are 
inconsistent  with  the  decimal  sciile.      In  tliu  Tnited 
.Stales  the  decimal  system  has  been  introduceil  Into  the 
coinage  with  great  advantage ;  and  an  cduit  is  now 
being  made  to  intriHluco  it  into  weights  ami  measures, 
which  it  is  hoiicd  will  succeed  in  a  few  years. 

Decimal  Fractions,  are  fractions  which  have 
for  their  denominator  10,  100,  1000,  etc,  or  In  general 
some  jHiwur  of  10,  Tim  use  of  dociniiil  I'raiticins  is 
merely  an  extension  of  thu  ordiimry  scale  of  arithmet- 
ical nutation,  .Setting  out  from  the  unit's  place,  the 
1st  figure  to  tho  left  (in  the  expres.^ui  of  iiiiy  whole 
number)  denotes  so  Uiany  tens,  the  2d  to  tliu  left  so 
many  hiindrcils,  the  iM  so  many  thousands,  and  so  on  : 
so  that  in  tho  number  7ii.'»,  for  example,  each  unit  of 
the  tl  is  the  10th  part  <if  each  unit  of  the  7,  and  each 
unit  of  tho  fi  a  10th  of  each  unit  of  the  (1,  In  like 
manner.  In  the  expression  of  a  decimal  fraction,  sitting 
out  from  the  unit's  place,  the  1st  figure  to  the  right 
oxpressoa  so  uiauy  10th  parts,  tho  'Jd  to  thi'  right  so 
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many  100th  part«,  the  3<1  ho  many  lOOOths,  «nd  k>  on  ; 
.so  that  each  figure,  3f.  before,  exjiresses  parts,  which 
arc  e&cl  10  '-/uies  smaller  than  those  expressed  by  the 
figure  immediately  ^receding.  By  expressing  frao- 
tions  in  this  manner,  the  operations  of  addition,  sub- 
traction, multiplication,  and  division,  are  exactly  the 
same  as  in  inte)(er  numbers.  In  order  to  distin^juish 
the  integral  from  the  fractional  part  of  a  numerical  ex- 
pression, a  point  or  comma  is  placed  between  them. 
Various  marks  have  been  used  for  thia  purpose  at  dif- 
ferent times ;  but  the  point  is  now  most  commonly 
employed,  and,  according  to  the  practice  of  Sir  Isaac 
Nowtan,  it  should  always  be  placed  near  the  top  of 
thn  figure,  thus  2*46,  which  prevents  it  from  being 
confounded  with  the  ordinary  marks  of  punctuation. 
Decimal  fractions  appear  to  have  been  introduced  by 
Regiomnntanus,  aljout  the  year  14U4 ;  but  Stevinus 
was  the  first  who  vrote  an  express  treatise  on  the  sub- 
ject in  his  Pratique  d'  A  ril/imelique,  published  in  1582. 
They  are  now  universally  employed  in  all  arithmetical 
calculations  ;  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tha'>  a  dec- 
iiuul  division  of  weights,  measures,  money,  etc.,  haa  not 
i)cen  adopted  in  nil  civilized  countries,  by  which  the 
reduction  of  fractional  parts  from  one  scale  to  another 
would  be  obviated,  and  all  the  applications  of  arithme- 
tic to  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life  greatly  simplitied. 
A  iiuli(livi.«ion  of  weights  and  measures  on  this  principle 
was  adopted  in  France  at  the  time  of  the  Uevolution, 
but  has  not  been  imitated  by  other  countries. 

Decimal  'Weights  and  Measures.  I.  Intro- 
duction of  the  Decimal  Syatem. — The  introduction  of  the 
deciraid  system  i«  so  important  to  all  nations,  and  the 
advantages  so  apparent,  that  any  discussion  on  the  sub- 
ject will  be  of  interest.  The  facility  of  transacting 
nvery  business,  and  the  saving  of  Libor,  would  be 
much  increased  l>y  having  a  gtnerid  and  convenient 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  The  good  result  of 
the  introduction  of  the  decimal  sjstem  into  our  coin- 
ago  is  so  universally  admitted,  that  efi'orts  should  be 
iiisdo  to  carry  the  system  out  in  all  our  standards. 
The  iin|)ortance  of  the  clause  in  the  Magna  Charta, 
and  RX]>ressod  in  an  old  I'^nglish  law  of  older  date,  is 
not  fully  felt,  that  there  shall  be  mily  one  measure  and 
one  ii'eifjht  throughout  the  land.  This  has  never  been 
realized  cither  in  England  or  t.iis  country-,  though 
many  efforts  have  been  made  to  introduce  a  common 
syatein.  ('ommerciai  intercourse  would  bo  facilitated, 
anil  man)'  of  the  embarrassments  and  delays  would  be 
obviated,  could  a  system  bo  made  universal  in  all  mar- 
itime countries.  Thero  is  no  bar  to  the  intioduction 
of  such  a  system ;  for  whatever  difference  there  may 
be  ui  the  systems  adopted  or  in  the  notiition  used,  j-et 
they  are  aU  founded  on  the  Arabian  numbers.  All 
have  the  same  numerical  system  for  u  foundation, 
though  the  superstructures  are  vaviml.  It  would  bo 
scarcely  practicable  to  introduce  into  the  whole  world 
a  general  system  at  once  ;  but  it  i»  prarticiMe,  for  the 
principal  maritime  nations,  who  are  so  much  interested, 
tc  have  a  congress,  and  unite  upo;i  some  complete  sys- 
tem that  would  take  the  place  of  the  many  disjiiinted 
and  impiriml  ones  now  in  use.  Tho  rest  of  the  world 
would  follow  in  time,  from  the  fact  that  convenience 
anil  advantage  are  more  than  equal  to  custom.  How- 
ever, the  principal  end  would  be  attaineil  In  a  short 
time — eommircinl  inlercourtn  would  bo  carri'4  on 
among  nations  with  ime  jt^mi/ani ;  liavin;;,  if  no  jssary, 
the  notation  admitted  into  each  country  attv,ctod  by 
the  lanj^uage,  but  yet  to  be  o<|iiivalent  iu  values.  It  is 
a  very  interesting  (luestion  what  shall  be  the  »lamlarJi 
nnii  one  where  rival  chiims  can  lie  brought  forward, 
each  xtandard  of  measure,  of  weight,  and  of  (Coinage 
having  some  advantages ;  and  it  may  bo  dilHciilt  to 
deiide  what  are  the  best.  It  teotns,  however,  to  be 
admitted  that  the  decimal  Jiri.wm  is  the  only  perfect 
one.  It  being  stilted  as  a  general  principle,  that  for 
omviMiienco  a  staniliinl  varying  but  little  from  some 
old  Ktundard,  should,  if  iiossible,  be  used. 


II.  The  Natural  Standard  or  Unit /or  the  Jiata  of 
the  Syttem. — In  respect  to  coinage,  our  standard  o^  a 
dollar  for  a  unit  seems  to  answer  ever}'  purpose,  and 
is  the  most  convenient  of  any  in  uae  in  the  world.  So 
it  will,  perL'ns,  be  sufficient  to  examine  with  respect 
to  weights  and  measures.  The  standard  or  unit  for 
measurement  that  would  seem  to  be  given  bv  nature, 
is  the  circumference  of  the  earth  taken  at  a  giv  .m  lati- 
tude. We  have  there  an  unvarying  base,  and  one 
always  practicable  to  measure.  Kor  convenience,  we 
would  naturally  take  a  part  of  this  circle,  using  any 
natural  division.  This  is  given  to  us  at  once  by  the 
rotation  of  the  earth  on  its  axis,  and  the  aic  a  fixed 
star  traverses  in  a  given  time,  and  then  dividing  by  a 
decimal  division  this  time  of  rotation,  gives  a  standard 
of  convenient  length.  Having  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a»- 
tronomy  to  determine  this  distance,  the  notation  used 
in  that  science,  of  degrees  and  minutes,  etc.,  was  natu- 
rally adopted.  It  was  found  that  one  degree,  or  360th 
part  of  the  earth's  circumference  divided  into  60  parts, 
waa  about  equal  to  a  mile  of  the  old  empirical  system. 
A  very  small  change  will  be  therefore  necessary,  tak- 
ing this  mile  as  a  unit.  From  this  unit  a  table  is  con- 
structed that  will  give  the  most  convenient  measures, 
with  the  least  possible  change  from  the  old  system, 
and  one  that  could  be  adopted  at  least  by  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  with  advantage  : 

III.  1.  General  Table  oj"  New  Lineal  Measure  proposed 
10  tenths  =    1  Inch. 

lu  Inches  or  100  tenths,  =    1  foot 
6  foot  or  60  Inches         =    1  fathom. 
1000  fntlionis  or  60U0  feet  =:    1  mtlo. 
<W  miles  =:    1  degree  on  the  meridian. 

Mentiiret  of  Temperature  and  A  ir. — The  centigrade 
thermometer  generally  used  in  France  and  other  coun- 
tries, having  its  zero  at  the  freezing  point — the  only 
invariable  point  of  temperature  in  nature — and  its 
10(»th  degree  determined  by  the  temperature  of  boiling 
water,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  24^  inches  of  the 
new  lineal  measure  proposed  to  be  adopted  in  prefer- 
once  to  Fahrenheit's  scale.  The  barometer  to  Iw  marked 
in  inches  and  lOths  of  the  new  measure.  The  new 
standard  of  lineal  measure  to  be  the  fathom  of  G  feet 
marked  on  n  rod  of  brass  or  other  metal,  and  made 
equal  to  6  feet  0*91548  inch  of  our  present  measure 
at  the  tem|)erature  of  02'6  degrees  of  Fahrenheit,  or  17 
degrees  of  the  centigrade  thermometer.  This  propor- 
tion will  make  the  proposed  mile  equal  to  1012'716 
fathoms  of  our  present  measure,  being  the  mean  length 
of  the  minute  of  a  degree  of  terrestrial  meridian,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Air)-'8  treatise  on  the  figure  of  the 
earth, — A'ncy,  Metro.  Should  more  extensive  snrve}'* 
of  meridiannl  areas,  since  made  or  in  progress,  lead  to 
a  more  accurate  value  of  the  said  minute,  it  is  pro- 
posed that  the  necessarj'  correction  shall  be  effexited, 
not  by  changing  the  stanthird  rod,  but  by  altering  the 
legal  temperature  to  a  higher  or  lower  point  than  17 
degrees  centigrade. 

For  measuring  works  of  architecture  and  engineer- 
ing, the  foot  and  its  decimal  sulMlivlsions  will  be  used, 
and  measurements  by  10  feet  and  100  feet,  and  not  by 
the  yard  or  ro<l. 

2.  For  JMttd  Measure, — The  fathom  to  be  the  unit, 
and  loth  and  100th  for  fractions,  and  all  square-work 
to  be  BO  measured  : 


inoo  B<]n8re  fhthoms    =     1  acre. 
UHK)  gems  =     I  uillo 


8, 


For  Sotiil  Measure. —  The  foot  to  be  the  unit ; 

1000  cubic  Inches    =     1  foot, 

Liquids  to  bo  measured  by  solid  measurements  : 

10  cuhle  Inches  =     I  pint 

UK)  coble  Inches  =    1  gallon, 

100  cubic  gallons  or  10  cable  foot  =    1  Darrul. 

4.  Meiuures  of  W'eiijht  Pntj-osed. 

10  tenths  =:  1  ounce. 

10  ounces  =  1  pound, 

100  pounds  =  1  hunitred-wclffht 

1IHH)  pounds  —  I  thousand-weight, 

8000  pounds  =z  1  ton. 
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And  1  pound  be  the  weight  of  I-COth  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  water  at  17  degrees  centigrade,  and  thb  barometer 
standing  at  24^  inches  of  the  new  lineal  measure.  By 
this  arrangement,  100  pounds  will  be  equal  to  about 
108  pounds  of  the  present  avoirdupois  weight.  All  the 
weights  for  coins,  bullion,  apothecaries'  weights,  etc., 
be  regulated  by  this  system,  and  all  customs  and  du- 
ties collected  by  these  tables.  This  would  soon  intro- 
duce the  system  without  any  compulsory  measures. 

IV.  Some  of  the  Adfaniagei  of  the  Neto  System  of 
Jfeaturet  and  Weights. — The  mile  proposed  is  the  nau- 
tical or  geographical  mile,  and  used  exclusively  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation  by  all  the  maritime  nations, 
and  inserted  in  all  the  scales  of  charts  and  maps  of  the 
world,  is  the  only  universal  measure  now  recognized. 
Also  the  weights,  as  well  as  tHe  measures,  are  decimal 
parts  of  the  unit,  as  far  as  can  be,  without  a  total 
change  of  our  present  systems.  The  French  metrical 
system  has  proved  a  failure  practically.  Theoreticilly 
it  is  perfect ;  talcing  the  degree  for  a  unit,  and  using 
the  decimal  divisions  throughout.  But  our  whole  no- 
tation in  astronomy  and  navigation  is  founded  upon 
the  division  of  the  degree  into  60  parts,  and  we  can  not 
have  a  complete  change  until  we  manufacture  our 
clocks  and  watches  so  as  to  mark  time  by  decimal 
divisions,  and  change  our  hours  and  minutes  into  cor- 
re3[x>nding  lOths  and  lOOths ;  in  fac!;,  abandon  entirely 
our  present  system.  This  is  too  great  a  change  ever 
to  be  practicable,  especially  where  so  many  different 
people  have  to  conform.  The  system  that  has  been 
proposed,  only  introduces  the  decimal  divUiotis  into 
the  standards  already  adopted,  and  is  not  only  practi- 
cable, but  the  change  can  readily  be  made,  as  in  the 
case  of  our  coinage.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  convince 
the  most  skeptical  of  the  necessity  of  a  change,  to 
make  an  oxaminution  of  the  tables  of  weights,  meas- 
ures and  coins  in  the  world.  And  as  no  better  time 
to  correct  an  evil  can  lie  liad  than  the  present,  it  is 
hoped  that  our  govemnicnt  will  lead  the  way  in  so  use- 
ful a  change.  The  British  government  have  ulreuily 
taken  meu.'-ures  to  have  an  examination  and  researches 
made  for  this  object,  as  may  lie  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing: 

"  Sir  John  Wrottesley  brought  the  decimal  system 
of  coinage,  weights,  etc.,  before  Parliament,  February 
25th,  182-1,  but  it  was  not  till  May,  18;t8,  that  a  com- 
mission of  inquiry  was  ap|)ointed  ut  tlio  instance  of  the 
then  ClianccUor  of  the  Fxchequer,  Mr.  Spring  liice, 
since  Lord  Monteagle ;  and  in  •)  une  20,  184B,  another 
commission  wus  u|)|iointed  ;  tliey  both  consisted  of 
eminent  scientific  men,  and  both  reported  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  change.  A  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  repurteil  to  the  same  efluct,  August  1st, 
185!).  Mr.  Gladstone,  however,  while  admitting  the 
advantages  of  this  system,  thought  its  introduction 
premature.  In  June,  185-1,  an  association  wus  formed 
for  the  pur])08e  df  obtaining  tlie  adoption  of  the  syii- 
tem.  In  July,  lM.'),i,  the  commissioners  fur  inquiry 
were  again  appointed."  See  Weightt  and  Meusurei. 
See  Hankers'  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  18uti;  JianJcert'  liegia- 
ttr,  N.  Y.,  1857. 

Declination  of  the  Needle.  Professor  ( Chris- 
topher Ilunsteen,  of  C'lirlstianu,  in  Norway,  is  tliu 
Iterson  wlio  has  given,  probably,  tlio  greatest  Impulse, 
in  recent  times,  to  the  elVorts  to  metliodize  the  facts 
and  laws  of  tlie  earth's  mugueti^m.  M.  Ilanstecn  nus 
Ixim  .Septi-mlier  2(i,  178.'I,  and  is  Professor  of  Astron- 
omy in  the  University  of  Christiana,  and  Direclor  of 
the  (Observatory.  Ilisilissertatlon,  i-ntitled  Mai/tutli'n- 
mils  der  F.nlo,  pubUslii'd  in  181U,  wlilih  received  a 
prize  fnmi  the  Koyul  Danish  Aiudnmy,  recitpitulutiMl 
all  the  authenticated  facts  obtained  liy  voyagers  and 
others,  from  the  earliest  times.  It  will  l>e  reiudleoted 
that  I  [alley  had  represented  the  magnetic  variatii>n  at 
dilferent  parts  of  tlie  glnlie  liy  llni's  traced  on  Merca- 
tur's  chart,  and  passing  through  all  the  places  where 
the  variation  (.or  declination^  of  the  needle  from  tln' 


true  north  was  equal ;  and  being  well  aware  of  the 
progressive  (or  secular)  changes  in  the  course  of  these 
lines,  he  proposed  the  hypothesis  of  2  pairs  of  magnetic 
poles  Interior  to  the  globe,  of  which  1  pair  revolvt^ 
slowly. 

Professor  Hansteen  also  constructed  charts  of  the 
lines  of  equal  dip.  In  certain  positions  between  the 
tropics  the  dip  is  nothing,  or  the  freely-suspended  mag- 
netic needle  remains  horizontal.  The  line  connecting 
these  places  is  oalled  the  magnetic  equator  It  is  an 
undulating  line,  inclined  somewhere  near  12°  or  13° 
to  the  terrestrial  equator,  and  cutting  it  in  2  points,  not 
exactly  opposite,  but  in  about  3°  20'  and  174°  8u'  of 
E.  long,  from  Paris,  according  to  Admiral  Uuperrey's 
observations  in  1825.  The  position  of  these  nodes  is, 
however,  variable.  The  north  end  of  the  needle  (as  is 
well  known)  dips  more  and  more  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, until  in  a  certain  place  it  becomes  vertical, 
when  therefore  the  horizontal  component  of  the  mag- 
netic force  is  nothing,  and  the  common  compass  loses 
altogether  its  directive  power.  Similar  phenomena 
occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere.  Lines  of  dip  of 
10°,  20°,  etc.,  may  be  drawn,  and  where  the  dip  is 
90°  there  is  a  true  magnetic  pole.  The  best  observa- 
tions serve  to  show  that  there  u  but  one  such  true  pole 
in  each  hemisphere. — E.  U.  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
by  ,1.  I).  FonnEs,  F.R.S. 

Deed  is  a  written  contract,  sealed  and  delivered. 
It  must  be  written  before  the  sealing  and  delivery, 
otherwise  it  is  no  deed ;  and,  after  it  is  once  formally 
executed  by  the  parties,  nothing  can  be  added  or  in- 
terlined ;  and  therefore,  if  a  deed  be  sealed  and  deliv- 
ered, with  a  blank  left  for  the  sum,  which  the  obligee 
delivers  up  after  sealing  and  delivery,  this  will  make 
the  deed  void.  A  deed  must  be  made  by  parties  ca- 
pable of  contracting,  and  upon  a  good  consideration, 
and  the  subject-matter  must  be  legally  and  formally 
set  out.  The  formal  parts  of  a  deed  are  the  premises 
containing  the  number,  names,  additions,  and  titles  of 
the  ]>arties,  the  covenants,  whi<:h  are  clauses  of  agree- 
ment contained  in  the  deed,  whereby  the  contracting 
parties  stipulate  for  the  truth  of  certain  facts,  or  \nm\ 
themselves  to  the  performance  of  some  fl|)eciric  acts ; 
the  onclusion,  which  mentions  the  execution  and  date 
of  tlie  deed,  or  the  time  of  its  being  given  or  executed, 
either  expressly,  or  with  reference  to  sonie  day  and 
year  liefore-mentioncd.  F^very  deed  must  be  founded 
upon  good  and  sufficient  consideration,  not  upon  an 
usurious  c(mtract,  nor  upon  fraud,  collusion,  either  to 
deceive  bona  fide  purchasers,  or  just  nnd  lawful  credit- 
ors ;  any  of  which  considerations  will  vacate  the  deed, 
and  subject  the  parties  to  forfeiture,  and  in  some  cases 
to  imprisonment.  A  deed,  also,  without  any  consid- 
eration, is  void,  A  deed  must  bo  executed  by  the 
party  himself,  or  by  another  for  him  in  Ills  presence, 
or  with  his  direction  ;  or,  in  hir,  absence,  by  un  agent 
authorized  so  tii  do  by  another  deed,  also  under  seal ; 
and  in  evcri-  suih  case,  the  deed  must  bo  made  nnd 
executed  in  tlio  name  of  the  principal.  A  deed  takes 
elleot  only  from  the  day  of  delivery  ;  and  therefore,  if 
it  liave  no  date,  or  a  diito  iiniiossible,  the  delivery  will, 
in  all  cases,  nscertain  tlio  date  of  it ;  and  if  aniitlicr 
Iiurty  seal  the  deed,  yet,  if  the  porty  deliver  it  himself, 
he  thereby  adopts  the  sealing  and  ligning,  and  by 
such  delivery  makes  thcni  both  his  own.  The  deliv- 
ery of  a  deed  may  bo  alleged  nt  any  time  after  tlie 
date  ;  but  unless  it  be  sealed  and  regularly  delivcreil, 
it  is  no  deed.  Another  re(iuisite  of  a  deed  is,  that  i'. 
be  pro|)«rly  witnessed  or  attested.  The  attestation  Is, 
however,  necessary  rather  fiir  preserving  the  evideiieo 
than  ns  intrinsiciUly  essential  to  the  validity  of  tlie 
instrument.  Tlioro  are  four  principles  U(l>)])ted  by  tlio 
courts  of  law  for  the  exposition  of  deeds,  viz.:  1. 
That  they  be  beneficial  to  the  grantee,  or  person  in 
whose  favor  they  are  intended  to  operate.  2.  That 
where  the  words  may  be  employed  to  some  intent, 
they  shall  not  be  void.     3.  That  the  words  be  con- 
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etrued  according  to  the  meaning  of  the  parties,  and 
tlie  intent  of  the  parties  be  carried  into  effect,  provided 
such  intent  can  possibly  stand  on  a  law.  4.  That  they 
are  to  be  expounded  consonantly  to  the  rules  of  law, 
and  reasonably,  without  injury  to  the  grantor,  and  to 
the  greatest  advantage  of  tlie  grantee. — E.  A. 

Degree  of  Latitude  is  the  space  or  distance,  on 
tlie  meridian,  through  which  an  observer  must  move 
to  vary  his  latitude  by  1  degree,  or  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  distance  of  a  star  from  the  zenith  by  1 
degree  ;  and  which,  on  the  supposition  of  the  perfect 
sphericity  of  the  earth,  is  the  860th  part  of  the  merid- 
ian. The  length  of  a  degree  of  a  meridian,  or  other 
great  circle  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  is  variously  de- 
termined by  different  observers,  and  the  methods  r^ade 
use  of  are  various ;  and,  therefore,  without  entering 
into  the  history  of  all  attempts  of  this  kind,  we  shall 
present  our  readers  with  the  following 
Taules  of  Till  uirrnRKNT  Lengths  or  a  Deorkk,  as  mkas- 

UKEI)  IN  various  I'AIITS  OK  TUB  EaIITII,  VlIK  TlHR  OF  ITS 

Mbasuhement,  THE  Latitude  of  its  middle  point,  etc. 
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1 
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\m 

M 

4     N. 
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.W 

18     N. 
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Norwood England. 
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78-066 
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49 

22     N.     . 

68-945 
69119 

Plcard t. 
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06 

20     N. 

69-403 

1740 

49 
16 

22     N. 
00     N. 

69-121 
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0 

«             \ 

65-732 

Bouguor V  Peru. 
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1 

6S-713 

17.W 

hS« 

m  s. 

69-076 

LaCalllc .C.ofO.  H. 

1759 

4« 

0     N. 

6S-99S 

Boscoricb. I„  , 

Llesganli! 'Germany. 

17(M 

44 

44     N. 

69  061 

urn 

47 

40     N. 

69-142 

im 

«9 

12     N. 

68-898 

Mason  and  DIxon'U.  States. 

bW 

51 

29    Mi  N. 

69-146 

I.ieut  Col.  Mudgo^Kngland. 

\m 

uO 
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69-292 

Swanberg Lapland. 

12 

82     N. 

68748 

Ijiinbton Mysore. 

180S 

44 

62+  N. 

68-769 

Blot,  Arago,  etc .  Franco. 

Degree  of  Longitude  is  tlio  space  between  2 
meridians  that  make  an  angle  of  1  °  with  each  other  at 
the  poles,  the  quantity  or  length  of  which  is  variable 
according  to  the  latitude.  The  following  table  ex- 
presses the  length  of  a  degree  of  longitude  in  different 
latitudes,  sup(>09iiig  the  earth  to  possess  a  perfect 
sphericity : 
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Ul. 
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0 
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23 
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69 
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1 
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24 
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47 
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70 
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2 
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25 
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48 
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71 
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8 
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26 
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T2 
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4 
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27 
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M 
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73 
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6 
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28 
29 
30 
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81 
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74 
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6 
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62 
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18 
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80 
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87 
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60 
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83 
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15 
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38 
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61 
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17 
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63 
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86 
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IS 
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87 
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20 
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66 
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89 
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21 
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67 
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90 

0-00 

22 
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08 
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A  degree  of  the  meridian  on  the  surface  of  the  globe 
has  been  variously  determiiicd  liy  difTetent  observers. 
M.  ricart  measured  u  degree  in  tliu  latitude  of -19°  21', 
and  fiiiind  it  e(iiial  to  57,0(i0  French  toises.  But  the 
Frciiili  inuthcmnticians  who  examined  Picart's  opera- 
tions, found  that  tho  degree  in  tliut  latitude  is  r)7,183 
tulsi-s.  Mr.  Norwood  measured  the  distam-n  between 
London  and  York,  and  found  it  905,751  English  feet,  and 
flniling  the  difference  of  latitudes  2°  28',  dctorininod 


the  quantity  of  1  degree  to  be  867,196  English  feet,  oi 
69  English  miles  and  288  yards.  Maupertuis  meas- 
ured a  degree  in  Lapland,  in  the  latitude  of  66°  20*, 
and  found  it  57,488  toises.  A  degree  was  ?neasured  at 
the  equator  by  other  French  mathematicians,  and 
found  to  contain  56,7G7'8  toises.  From  these  meas- 
urements it  appears  that  the  earth  is  not  a  sphere,  but 
an  oblate  spheroid. — E.  B. 

Delaware,  one  of  the  middle  United  States,  next 
to  Khode  Island  the  smallest  in  the  Union,  and  in  pop- 
ulation the  least,  is  bounded  north  by  Pennsylvania, 
east  by  Delaware  River  and  Bay,  muth  and  west  by 
Maryland.  It  is  between  38°  27'  and  39°  50'  N.  lat., 
and  between  75°  04'  42"  and  75°  56'  W.  long.,  and 
between  1°  13'  and  1°  57'  E.  long,  from  W.  It  is  92 
miles  long  and  23  broad,  and  contains  2,120  square 
miles,  or  1,356,800  acres.  Tlie  population  in  1790  waa 
59,094  J  in  1800,  64,272  ;  in  1810,  72,674  ;  in  1820,  72,- 
749 ;  in  1830,  76,739  ;  in  1840,  78,085  ;  in  1850,91,  532. 

JCarly  IlUtory. — That  Delaware  Bay  was  already 
known  to  the  Spaniards  a  long  time  before  Hudson, 
there  is  no  doubt.  But  the  question  is  what  they 
called  it,  Benson,  in  his  memoir  on  the  names  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  says  that  they  called  it  The  Bay 
of  all  Saints.  He  docs  not  give  his  authority.  In  the 
most  ancient  Spanish  description  of  the  east  coast 
which  wo  have  (that  of  Oviedo),  this  "  Bay  of  all 
Saints"  is  not  mentioned  all.  But  Oviedo  mentions 
a  Jiahia  de  S.  Christoval  on  the  east  coast,  and  says 
that  it  stands  under  39°  N.  lat.  This  is  nearly  exactly 
the  latitude  of  Delaware  Bay,  which  therefore  probably 
is  designated  by  him  under  that  name.  If  it  is  true 
that  the  Spanish  Caho  de  las  Arenas  is  our  Cape  Hen- 
lopen,  then  that  large  bay  which  the  Spanish  maps 
invariably  paint  immediately  to  the  north  of  this  cape, 
must  be  Delaware  Bay.  The  figure  which  they  give 
to  this  bay,  as  well  as  to  tho  river  which  they  make 
run  into  it,  corresponds  with  the  coniiguration  of  oui 
bay  and  river.  Often  we  find  on  the  maps  the  name 
given  by  Oviedo — that  of  Bahia  de  S.  Christoval  or 
Chripstoeal  (St.  Christopherus  Bay),  written  to  it.  So 
for  ii'stanco  on  a  Spanish  map  of  1580,  so  on  a  French 
map  n}ade  after  a  Spanish  original  of  1587  ;  but  some- 
times other  names  appear  hero  ;  for  instance,  that  of 
Bahia  de  la  Buelta  (Repulse  Bay),  or  that  of  Rio  de  3. 
A  ntonio,  probably  only  because  the  map-makers  con- 
founded all  those  names  in  a  most  irregular  way.  As 
to  tho  Spanish  navigator  who  brought  home  the  sketch 
of  our  bay,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  St.  Christopherus 
Bay,  there  is  yet  some  doubt. 

The  first  navigator  whom  we  can  prove  to  have  been 
at  tlie  entrance  of  tho  bay,  is  Henry  Hudson,  when 
(1609)  he  sailed  along  the  coast  from  Chesapeake  Bay 
toward  the  north,  He  looked  into  the  bay,  found  it 
full  of  alioals,  did  not  explore  it,  gave  to  it  no  name, 
and  "suspected,  from  the  currents  which  came  out 
from  it,  that  tlierc  waj  a  river  leading  into  it."  It  is 
pretty  generally  said  tluit  Lord  Delaware,  when  (in 
tho  year  KilO)  ho  sailed  to  Clicsapcake  Bay,  was 
tlirown  out  of  his  way  and  toucheil  at  this  bay,  and 
that  it  was  therefore  called  by  him,  or  liy  his  compan- 
ions, and  tlio  fir.st  English  settlors  in  Virginia,  Dela- 
ware Bay.  Tliis  was  not  only  the  first  English,  but 
upon  tlie  whole  tlie  first  name  under  which  the  liaj'  be- 
came more  generally  known  in  Europe.  We  see  it  for 
tlio  first  time  mentioned  and  written  in  the  letter  of 
Captain  Argall,  of  tlie  year  1612,  in  Purclias'  Pilgrims. 
Tlie  old  Virginian  writers  spoiled  or  corrupted  the 
name  in  vcrj-  dilTerent  ways.  Sometimes  they  write 
"  .Ify  Lord  Delaware's  Hay,"  sometimes  Delavar  Bay, 
und  sometimes  Delaware  Bay.  Later  French  map- 
makers  (for  instance  Bellin)  made  of  this  Bay  Delaware 
or  Lfifar.  Tho  first  map  on  which  we  find  this  name, 
is  a  little  map  of  the  greater  jiart  of  tho  east  coast  by 
Captain  Smith,  of  tho  year  1624.  Foj  the  first  time, 
pretty  well  drawn,  tho  bay  is  to  be  found  on  the  first 
map  of  Maryland,  of  the  year  1635. 
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Aftnr  Hudson  and  Lord  Delaware,  Dutch  skippers 
and  navigatoni  were  the  first  who  entered  this  bay. 
The  Dutch  Captain  Hendricksdn  sailed  (1616)  up  into 
the  bay  and  river  as  far  as  Schuylkill  river.  Captain 
Onmelins  May  entered  the  bay  1623,  explored  it,  sailed 
up  in  the  river  as  high  at  least  as  the  present  site  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  built  there  a  fort  called 
"  Fort  Nassau."  The  bay  was  from  him  called  "  New 
Port  May."  The  river  was  called  by  the  Dutch  Zui/cit 
rivier  (the  South  river),  with  respect  to  the  second 
great  river  of  the  New  Netherlands  to  the  north  (Hud- 
son's river).  It  is  not  evident,  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  Dutch  commenced  at  once  after  Hudson's  discover^' 
to  designate  the  river  under  that  name.  The  first  book 
in  which  the  name  Zuydt  rivier  is  mentioned  and 
printed  is  the  "  New  World"  of  LaiSt,  1624.  From 
the  ri'^er  also  the  bay  was  generally  called  Zuydt 
Uuy,  the  South  Day,  and  this  name  became  among 
ho  Di'tcb  'o  common  thft  the  itiiet  name,  New  Port 
nlay,  was  soon  forgotten.  Another  Dutch  name  for 
the  bay  was  that  of  GodjTi's  Dry,  from  thi  well-known 
Amsterdam  merchant,  Samu  -1  Godyn.  who  purchased 
from  the  Indians  Cape  May,  and  a  ;ract  of  cour.*ry 
trom  this  cape  along  the  fhores  of  tun  bay.  Other 
Dutch  names  of  this  river  sometime:  ui>?d  wcto  ^Va*- 
MH  riricr.  Prince  Hendrick's  ririeri  an  .  Chnrlts  rivier. 
Tnis  latter  name  was  in  ii«e  as  well  among  the  En- 
glish as  among  the  Dutch.  We  find  in  an  English 
document  of  the  year  1648,  the  name  Pelmrare  or 
Charles  river.  And  so  we  find  on  the  Italian  map  by 
Lucini,  taken  from  a  Dutch  origin:^  in  about  the  year 
1631,  the  name  Rio  Carlo.  We  do  not  know  in  honor 
of  which  Charles  the  river  was  so  called.  The  English 
claimed  the  bay  and  river  in  consequence  of  Cabot's 
and  Delaware's  discovery,  and  from  different  other 
reasons.  The  Dutch  claimed  it  from  Hudson's  discov- 
er}-, and  took  possession  of  it  about  1623,  through 
Captain  May.  In  the  year  1629  they  linilt  another 
fort  there,  filled  Su^anandael,  and  lfi3J{  the  great  navi- 
gator, David  PicI  rsz  de  Vries,  entered  the  bay  and 
river,  explored  it,  and  made  there  also  a  temporarj' 
little  settlement,  /^ort  Upland. 

But  all  these  Dutch  settlements  disappeared  again, 
and  were  partly  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  and  the 
river  and  b.iy  wore  without  an}-  hnbitAtion  from  16;),'} 
to  1638,  when  at  last  the  Swedes  entered  it  under 
Peter  Minuit,  Minuet,  or  Meuewe.  They  chiingtd  the 
who'e  geography  of  the  bay  uud  river.  The  river  was 
under  them  called  The  \ew  SveMand  Stream,  and  the 
bay  Sew  Sirtdeland  nay,  and  the  Swedes  erpctp<l  also 
new  forts  and  gave  Swedish  names  to  the  old  Dutch 
forts,  whicli  they  partly  rebuilt.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Swedish  and  Dutch  settlements  on  Delaware 
river  and  bay  were  made  or.  the  western  shore,  ind 
this  first  Dutch  and  Swedish  population  formed  from 
the  l)eg:ni.ing  a  peculiarly  situated  community.  What 
since  1638  was  cjiUed  Keu  ttw^tihiml,  comprised  prin- 
cipally tlie  tenitorj-  of  the  present  State  of  Delaware. 
The  Swedes  remained  17  years  in  jHissession  of  the 
river  and  bay,  and  ono  of  their  engineers,  I.indstrom, 
who  accompttn'"il  the  Swedish  govcmir  Rising,  in  the 
,,  oar  1054,  made  a  minute  exploration  anil  the  first 
special  map  of  the  whole.  In  tlie  following  year,  TMSh, 
however,  the  Dutch  governor  of  the  New  NotherUnds, 
Stuyvesandt,  appeared  with  xmiie  men  of  war  in  the 
bay,  .'\nd  aulidued  the  whole  little  New  Sweden  to  the 
Dutch.  They  reintroducid  the  oM  and  some  new 
Dutch  names,  but  retained  pos»e»:^'ion  only  for  !)  jcirs. 
When  the  Knglish  (1604)  conquered  this  land  from  ihe 
Dutch,  it  was,  until  16S1,  attached  to  the  great  prov- 
ince of  New  York.  Ilut  durin/,.  the  same  tiuin  the 
founders  of  Marj-land  considered  it  to  lui  c()m|)risc(i 
under  this  namn  anil  to  be  a  jiart  of  their  colim;/  o/'Afn-g- 
latul.  lu  this  p«rio<l  were  formed  tiso  3  "ounties  of  which 
the  State  still  to-day  consists,  anil  the  wh><1e  trait  was 
usually  called  lie  Ihrfi;  Imrer  cimntirt  on  ill  Delnirarr. 
Id  the  year  16(jl  William  Penn  bought  thc.ie  3  coun- 


ties from  the  Duke  of  York,  and  they  made  now  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  usual  name  of  The 
Territories  of  Pennsi/tvania,  or  the  Three  Lower  Coun- 
ties, They  remained  in  connection  with  Pennsylvania 
until  1776,  when  these  territories  separated  fVom  Penn- 
sylvania and  declared  themselves  independent,  under 
the  name  of  the  State  of  Delaware.— J .  (>.  Kohl. 

A  somewhat  elevated  table-land  posses  through  a 
portion  of  the  State  from  north  to  south,  dividing  the 
waters  which  fall  into  Chesapeake  Bay  from  those 
which  flow  into  Delaware  Baj-.  This  table-land  con- 
tains a  chain  of  swamps  in  the  western  part  of  tliis 
State,  from  which  its  principal  streams  originate. 
The  soil  in  the  north  is  a  strong  clay.  Along  Dela- 
ware Kiver,  and  for  aliout  10  miles  west  of  it,  the  soil 
is  generally  a  rich  clay,  well  adapted  to  agriculture ; 
hut  between  this  and  the  swamps  the  soil  is  light  and 
sandy.  Proceeding  toward  the  south,  the  soil  be- 
comes more  sand}',  and  in  Sussex  county  sand  greatly 
predominates.  Kiolinu,  or  poicelaiu  clay,  is  found  in 
the  no-  hem  p:  'tioi.,  bog-iron  ore  in  the  southern,  .'.lul 
shell  marl  throughout  the  State.  There  were  in  ]S,JO, 
580,862  acres  of  land  improved,  and  375,282  of  unim- 
proved in  farms.  Clash  value  of  farms,  $18,880,031 ; 
aud  the  value  of  implements  and  machiner}-,  $510,279. 

Live  Stock,  etc. — Horses,  13,852 ;  asses  and  mules, 
791 ;  milch  cows,  19,248 ;  working  oxen,  9,797  ;  other 
cuttle,  24,166;  sheep,  27,503;  swine,  56,261;  value 
of  live  stock,  ^l,bi9,28]  ;  of  sUughtered  animals,  $;I73,- 
605. 

Agricultural  Pmdtx  'j,  »/c. — Wheat,  482,511  bushels ; 
lye,  8,060;  'rdin  v,om,  B  145,i>42 ;  oats,  604,518; 
o.irley,  50;  buckwheat,  8,GX5  ;  peas  and  I)ean8,  4,120; 
potatoes,  240,542  j  sweet  potatoes,  65,443 ;  value  of 
products  of  the  orchard,  $46,574  ;  produce  of  m.irket 
gardens,  *12,7l4  ;  pounds  of  buttei-  mside,  1,055,308; 
of  cheese,  3,187 ;  molasses,  60  gallons ;  beeswax  and 
loney,  41,248  pounds ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  ,57,- 
768;  flax,  11,174;  hops,  348;  hay,  tons  of,  30,1.59; 
clover-seed,  2,525  bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  1 ,403 ; 
flax-seed,  904  hu;)iiel8  ;  and  were  made  145  gallimi  of 
wine  ;  value  of  home -made  manufactures,  $38,121, 

Manufactures,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  18,W, 
12  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  f  .J8,j,- 
100,  employing  413  males  and  426  females,  proiluring 
5,205,000  yards  of  sheeting,  etc,  valued  at  ff).*,  t,3fl ; 
5  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  iji]36,50(i, 
employing  113  males  and  86  females,  uianiifactiirins 
157,000  yards  of  cloth,  valued  at  *-.'44,510  ;  1,3  estal>- 
lishmcnts  making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of  $373,5(111, 
employing  250  persons,  tind  making  8,630  ton,<  of  cast- 
ings, etc,  valued  at  i>26,",462  ;  2  estr'oli^hmeiit-',  with 
a  capital  invested  of  ;>!5,000,  employing  50  persons, 
manufacturing  550  tun"  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at 
#55,00i) ;  70  liouring-mills,  83  saw  mills,  16  taiin  ':s, 
with  a  capital  of  ij<0ii,350,  employing  108  persons; 
value  of  products,  $163,742  ;  8  printing-otlices,  iKSiiing 
2  semi-weekly,  and  8  rfeckly  newspajjcrs,  ('  ipital  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  ij.2,978,946  j  value  > ''  manu- 
factureil  nvticlp     *l,64.»,206. 

The  principal  jmrt  is  Wilmingtor.,  a  port  of  entry, 
,ind  the  prir"ipal  coininerci.il  town  of  the  State,  situ- 
ated lietwec  Brandywino  and  <>hristiana  Creeks,  1 
mile  alM've  their  junrtioii.  On  Brandywine  ("reek  are 
souie  of  too  finest  flourin;.;-miU)'  in  the  Cnitei  States, 
to  which  vessels  drawing  8  feet  wat^r  can  come, 
Christiana  Creek  is  navigable  for  ves.sels  drawing  14 
ft.'t  of  v/ati.r,  and  gives  to  Wilmington  coiisidi'ralili! 
commerce,  "The  tonnage  of  the  iHirt  in  1856,  was  IH,- 
6i;5  tons.  The  foreign  fr^-de  of  t)Ml.iware  is  e  leiteil 
chiefly  tbrough  Baltiiiion-,  New  York,  and  Philadel- 
phia, es' acially  the  la.st ;  that  its  direct  foreign 
coiiimerc.  is  very  inconsiderable.  Diriug  1850,  16 
vessels  were  built,  of  an  aggreg:ite  burden  of  1,818 
tons,  viz.,  12  schooners,  3  slo'ips,  and  1  stuunuT.  The 
Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal  connects  those  '^wo 
bays. 
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Venn  «lidln^. 

Exporla. 

Import*. 
Ti)l«l. 

Tonnflg.  Clenreil. 
Ameriou.         Fonlgti. 

Dlatrlet  Tormsj^         ' 

DouMitle. 

Porelgn. 

TolJ. 

RegitlsrrJ. 

Knrollid  and 

Sept  !W,  1H2I ...... . 

»V5,91fl 

|9,^80 

(186,446 

$80,9"- 

2,888 

067 

0,721 

WW 

I68.S5I) 

4,642 

168,.'i»2 

2le,b<i. 

4,082 

140 

1828 

&5,724 

18,113 

58,887 

6<J,124 

m 

1824 

18,964 

18,9(H 

]2,0Sl' 

199 

127 

1H2B 

20,801 

2,295 

81,6,56 

18,698 

827 

189« 

88,818 

1,877 

86,196 

10,009 

1,186 

1827 

9,44)6 

9,406 

6,998 

817 

.... 

1S28 

27,028 

2,367 

29,896 

1.5,260 

1,060 

^ 

1829 

7,195 

.... 

7,195 

24,179 

808 

1980 

Total.... 

62.288 

.... 

62,268 

26,674 

902 

141 

.... 

»458,119 

$38,824 

$491,948 

$471,878 

11,848 

418 

.... 

Sept.  80,  1S81 

84,614 

.... 

84,514 

21,666 

799 

966 

99 

13,468 

n-ta 

10,242 

,_ 

16,242 

28,0,53 

699 

888 

1*« 

4,5,911 

4.5,911 

9,043 

186 

1884 

51.946 

.... 

61,945 

18.5,948 

.... 

1885 

88,826 

88,820 

10,61 1 

]S8« 

74,981 

74,981 

107,008 

1W7 

4n,.>«8 

40.888 

66.841 

1888 

86,844 

.... 

80,844 

1,848 

.... 

1889 

8,680 

•  • .  ■ 

8,680 

•  •  .. 

t .. . 

1840 

Total.... 

87,001 

87,001 

802 

$435,277 

$435,277 

$426,960 

1,684 

1,298 

.... 



Sept.  80,  1841 

as„58.5 

88.686 

8,276 

1,689 

2.202 

006 

9,190 

184a 

65,605 

.... 

&5,6(W 

8,557 

2,.587 

2,672 

• .  t  • 

Smos.,     184.S* 

98,490 

192 

9S,0s2 

4,685 

1,949 

866 

Jane  80,  1844 

1.5,7T1 

406 

126,177 

8,098 

8,882 

184fl 

188,195 

188.195 

2,274 

4,968 

100 

184« 

141,046 

2,177 

146,222 

11,215 

8,495 

.  , 

.... 

1847 

2&5,45fl 

.  •  .  • 

2:W,4.59 

12,722 

4,090 

889 

.... 

1848  

»),089 

19 

S:j,a58 

490 

2,466 

3,012 

1841>  

ISftu 

Total.... 

87,8.50 

879 

88,229 

1,400 

1,091 

1,699 

te67,uo» 

8,178 

$960,272 

$47,712 

26,101 

11,890 

.... 

JanoSO,  ISBl 

'               1S.V2 

tai8 

.... 







608 

11,21T 

.... 

.... 

'  '  *  ' 

1854 

86,920 

. . .  • 

at,920 

2,0.58 

.... 

.... 

1855 

08.1)87 

.... 

6.8,087 

6,821 

2,444 

.... 

.  ■  •  • 

1856 

70,380 

76,880 

8,0.53 

1,674 

.... 

Nino  months  to  Juno  80,  and  tku  flscul  year  begins  July  1. 


DPlaware  Bay,  st  the  month  of  the  Dehiware 
Rl.er,  ij  a  I(ir(;e  arm  of  the  sea,  7tt  miles  long,  20  miles 
*'iile  lietwcen  <!ape  May  on  the  north,  and  Oai)e  Ifenlo- 
pen  on  the  south,  and  3li  miles  wide  in  the  middle.  The 
navigation  is  difficult  and  dangerou.s,  being  interrupted 
liy  m.iiiy  shoiils.  Its  low  and  sandy  shores  were  with- 
out harbors  tintll  the  construction  of  the  Delaware 
iirenl\water  within  Cape  Henlopen. 

Delawiire  Break'water.  This  breakwater  is 
situated  at  the  entrance  into  Delaware  Hay,  near 
Ciipe  Ilonlopen.  The  anchorage  ground,  or  roadstead, 
is  fcirmed  by  a  <'ove  in  the  southern  shore,  directly 
west  (if  the  pitch  of  the  cape,  and  the  seawanl  end  of 
an  ('xteiL:iive  shoal  called  7'Ae  Slienrs.  The  entrance 
from  (111!  ocean  is  1,950  feet  in  width,  and  is  accessible 
(luring  all  winds  from  the  sea.  The  depth  of  water  is 
unm  24  to  !((!  feet  deep,  at  low  tide,  throughout  the 
liiirlKir.  There  are  two  dykes,  one  of  l,r)0O  feet,  and 
the  other  of  (i,0()0  feet,  giving  a  se,jnre  harbor  of  seven 


east  course  between  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  for 
(iO  miles  to  the  north-west  corner  of  Nt^w  .lersey, 
where  it  receives  the  Neversink  Kiver.  It  then  turns 
sonth-weet,  along  the  base  of  tlie  Kittaning  range,  for 
,1')  miles,  in  passing  through  which  it  forms  what  is 
called  the  "  Water  dap,"  ii  great  natural  cnriosity. 
The  banks  here  rise  precipitously  from  the  water's 
edge  to  the  height  of  1,()00  feet,  overhung  by  imiaense 
masses  of  rock,  and  at  the  south-east  entrance  leaving 
scarcely  room  for  a  road.  The  passage,  however, 
widens  toward  the  north-west.  Its  entire  length  is 
al>out  2  miles.  Krom  this  point  it  pursues  n  south- 
east and  then  a  south-west  course  to  i^ston,  where  it 
receives  the  Lehigh,  a  large  tributary,  from  the  west. 
A  little  below  tlii'  the  river  passes  througli  .South 
Mountain,  and  hr.s  a  south-east  course  to  Trenton,  CO 
miles  below  East  in  ;  having  in  that  distance  'ib  rapids, 
with  a  total  fall  oT  1(55  feet.  Those  falls  are  navigable 
at  high  water.     Th?  river  below  Trenton  turns  to  the 


tenths    .  •>  square  mile .     The  objects  i^f  tlus  artificial  i  south-west  until  near  fhe  bay,  which  it  enters  in  a 


harlinr  are  to  protect  vessels  from  winds  from  east  to 
m  •.■fh-west,  by  way  of  north,  and  against  the  floating 
ioe  of  the  tiay. 

Delav^are  River,  a  river  of  the  United  States, 
whiili  rises  on  the  west  siile  of  the  ('atskill  Mount.iin-^, 
Stub'  lit'  New  York,  and  after  separating  Pennsylva- 
nia friim  New  York  and  New  Jersey  falls  into  the 
IVIaware  Bay  6  miles  Iwlow  Newcastle.  It  is  formed 
hv  the  i;nion  oi  two  stream.i.     The  Mohawk,  or  west- 


Bouth-cast  direction,  aftoi  an  entire  course  of  309  miles. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessel  *  of  the  largest  class  to  Phil- 
adelphia, 10  miles,  nnd  '.or  sloops  '6F>  miles  further,  to 
Trenton.  Above  the  falls  at  Trenton  it  is  navigable 
for  boats  of  8  or  9  tons  for  100  miles.  The  Delaware 
is  connected  with  the  Hudson  Kiver  and  the  bays  of 
New  York  by  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  ('anal,  the 
Morris  ("anal,  and  the  Delaware  nnd  Karitan  Canal. 
Del  Credere  Commission.     All  agents  who 


em  nnd  main  branch,  rises  from  a  «mall  lake  in  lati-  i  sell  ^oods  for  their  principals,  and  guarai\ty  the  price, 


tude  {i^  4.5'  N..  at  an  "levation  of  IKKO  feet  above  the  j 
wn,  and  fows  south-west  Tor  nearly  .IO  miles,  when  it  ! 
turns  suddenly  to  the  snuth-enit,  (towing  in  tlsat  di- 
roctiim  fur  f)  milts  to  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  Ime 
in  liititnd.i  12°  N.     Fight  \nlles  below  this  sjiot  it  is 


are  said  abroad  to  act  under  a  tiel  rrtdtre  ro/ninission. 
In  the  United  States,  this  phrase  is  seldom  used,  nor 
is  such  guaranty  usually  given,  except  by  commission 
merch,  nts.  And  where  such  guaranty  is  given,  the 
factor  is  still  but  a  surety,  so  far  that  his  employers 


joined  liy  tho  Popaeton  branch,  which  has  a  previous  must  first  have  recourse  to  the  princip.il  debtor.  But 
Boutli-west  course  of  about  fiO  miles.  After  the  union  i  his  promise  is  not  "  n  promise  to  pay  tli'"  debt  of  nn- 
ofthesetwontreiims,  the  river  pursues  a  winding  south- i  other,"  within  the  etatuto  of  frauds.     Nor  does  he 
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guaranty  the  safe  arrival  of  the  money  received  by 
liim  in  puyment  of  tlie  goods,  and  transmitted  to  Ida 
employer,  but  must  u»e  proper  caution  in  sending  it. 
If  he  take  a  note  from  the  purchaser,  this  note  is  liis 
employer's ;  and  if  he  take  depreciated  or  bad  paper, 
he  must  make  it  good. — Parhons  on  Mercantile  Jmw, 
ch.  X.,  p.  159. 

In  mercantile  law,  a  term  derived  from  the  Italian 
(crederf,  to  trust),  which  denotes  a  commission  granted 
by  a  merchant  to  a  factor  to  dispose  of  goods  ;  the  fac- 
tor, for  the  consideration  of  nn  additional  percentage, 
ogreeing  to  guaranty  the  solvency  of  the  purchaser. 

Delft  or  Delf((ierraan,  f'agencc,  Unachles  J'orzel- 
liin  ;  Dutch,  Del/n  porcdyn  ;  French,  Fnienbe),  a  coarse 
species  of  porcelain,  originally  manufactured  at  l>clft, 
whence  its  name.  It  is  a  kind  of  pottery  of  baked 
earth,  covered  with  an  enamel  of  white  glaring,  which 
gives  it  the  apiHsarance  and  neatness  uf  porcelain. 
Some  kinds  of  this  enameled  pottery  differ  from  oth- 
ers, eitlicr  in  their  sustaining  sudden  heat  witluiut 
breaking,  or  in  tho  Iwauty  and  regularity  of  their 
forms,  enamel,  and  tho  painting  with  which  they  are 
ornamented.  In  general,  the  line  and  beautifully- 
enameled  |)otteries,  which  approach  tho  nearest  to 
porcelain  in  external  appearance,  arc,  at  the  same 
time,  those  which  least  resist  a  brisk  fire ;  while 
th.<se  which  sustain  a  sudden  heat  are  coarse,  and  re- 
semblfc  "ommon  |>ottery. 

Demand  and  Supply  are  terms  used  in  |>olit- 
ical  economy  to  express  the  relations  between  con- 
sumption and  production — l)etweon  the  denuind  of 
purchasers  and  the  supply  of  commodities  by  tliose 
who  have  them  to  sell.  The  reli'tions  between  tlie 
demand  for  an  article  and  its  supply,  determine  its 
price  or  exchangeable  value :  the  relatiims  between 
the  demand  for  lal>or  and  its  supply,  determine  the 
amount  of  wages  to  bo  earned  by  the  laborer.  For 
causes  explained  elsewhere,  the  price  of  an  article  will 
rarely  vary,  for  any  length  of  time,  very  much  above 
or  below  its  cost  <>f  production ;  nor  will  tlie  wages  of 
labor,  for  any  ler.gth  of  time,  nmcli  txceed  or  fall 
below  the  amount  necessary  to  maintiiiii  laborers  and 
their  families  in  such  comforts  as  their  habits  of  life 
have  accustomed  them  to  believe  necessary  for  their 
8ubsu<tence ;  but  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  the  prices 
of  commodities  and  labor,  there  is  a  certain  |)oiut,  de- 
termined by  causes  inile|>endent  of  demand  or  supply, 
al)0vc  or  below  which  prices  can  not  materially  vary 
for  any  consideralde  time :  all  variations  of  price,  if 
the  medium  in  which  they  are  calculated  remain  un- 
clmnged,  may  be  referred  to  tlie  proportion  which 
exists  l)etween  the  demand  for  commodities  and  the 
supply  of  thiMii — between  the  quantities  which  pur- 
chiksers  are  willing  un<l  able  to  buy,  and  the  qiuiiitities  I 
which  producers  are  able  and  willing  to  sell. 

To  have  any  influence  ujion  prices,  a  demand  must 
be  accompanied  b}'  the  means  of  purcha.siiig.     A  de- 
mand is  not  simply  a  want — a  desire  to  olitain  and 
enjoy  tlie  prcHlucts  of  other  men's  lalnir ;  for  if  this  I 
were  its  meaning,  there  would  never  be  tlie  least  pro-  i 
portion  lietween  demand  and  supply  :  all  men  would  i 
always  want  every  thing,  and   production  could  not  I 
keep  puce  with  consumption.     Hut  an  "cflVctive  de- 
mand," as  it  is  termed  liy  A<lum  Smith,  exists  whcr-  { 
ever  one  man  is  anxious  to  exchange  the  produi^ts  of 
his  labor  for  that  of  other  men.     It  is,  theri'forc,  of  an 
effe4'tivu  demand  only  that  |H)litical  economists  are 
.'ipeakiiig  when  they  examine  the  circumntances  of 
demand  ami  supply  in  connection  with  prices. 

liut  although  a  clemand,  witliout  the  means  of  pur- 
chase, can  iiot  affect  prices,  the  univor.4al  desire  of 
mankind  to  possess  articles  of  comfort  and  luxury 
suggests  other  important  considerations.  \in  this 
desire  is  natural  to  man,  un<l  too  often  is  so  strong  as 
to  tempt  him  even  to  cxmiinit  crime,  it  olivioiisly  needs 
nu  encouragement;  men  will  always  gratify  it  when- 
ever they  have  the  means,  and  these  means  comist  in 


the  products  of  their  own  labor.  Hence  all  that  is 
required  to  convert  this  desi.'e  of  acquisition  into  an 
effective  demand  is  ample  employment  for  industri-. 
Increase  the  production  of  all  commodities  ami  un 
increased  consumption  of  them  is  the  certain  result  - 
for  men,  having  larger  products  of  their  own  lal>()r  to 
offer  in  e.xchange  for  the  products  of  other  men's  labor 
are  onalileil  to  purchase  what  they  are  always  eager  to 
acquire.  Production,  therefore,  is  tho  great  object  to 
be  secured,  not  only  as  fumisliing  a  supply  of  conin.o<l- 
ities  necessary  and  useful  to  mankind,  but  also  as 
creating  an  effective  demand  for  tliem.  When  tnule 
is  depressed  by  u  languid  demand,  it  is  commonly  said 
that  increased  consumption  is  all  that  is  required  to 
restore  its  prosperity.  Hut  how  is  this  consumption 
to  be  caused  ?  The  desire  to  consume  is  invariulile, 
and  thus  any  falling  off  in  consumption  must  he  at- 
tributed to  a  diminished  production  in  some  dopurt- 
raents  of  industry  wiiich  causes  an  inability  to  con- 
same.  When  production  is  restored,  an  effective 
demand  for  all  articles  will  immediately  follow ;  but 
until  the  productive  energies  of  tho  consumers  arc  in 
a  state  of  activity,  it  is  in  vain  to  expect  from  them  an 
increased  demand. 

These  consiilerations  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
a  universal  glut  of  all  commodities  is  impossible.  The 
supply  of  particular  commodities  may  easily  exceed 
the  demand  for  them,  and  very  often  does  exceed  It; 
but  OS  the  constant  desire  to  obtain  commodities  needs 
nothing  l>ut  the  power  of  offering  other  commodities 
in  exchange,  to  lieccmie  an  effective  demand,  it  is  cvi- 
dent  that  a  universal  increase  of  jiroduction  is  neces- 
sarily accompanied  liy  a  proportionate  increase  of 
consumption.  Men  are  stimulated  liy  no  love  of  pro- 
duction for  its  own  sake,  but  they  produce  in  order  to 
consume  dire<'tly,  or  because,  l)y  exchanging  their 
produce  with  others,  they  are  able  to  enjoy  the  various 
comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  arc  all  desirous  of 
olitaining.  .Active  production,  therefore,  in  all  de- 
partments of  industry,  causes  a  general  and  effective 
demand  for  commodities,  which  will  continue  to  be 
equal  to  the  supply  unless  it  lie  checked  by  war,  by 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  or  In-  ..t!?cr  circumstances 
which  prevent  a  free  interchange  of  commoilltles. 

A  country  is  in  the  highest  prosperity  wlicn  there  is 
an  active  and  stead}'  doniand  for  commodities  and 
labor,  and  a  sufficient  supply  of  them.  Any  disturb- 
ance of  the  proportion  between  one  and  tlie  other  is 
injurious  to  the  community  ;  and  tho  injury  is  greater 
or  li'.-.s  according  to  tliu  extent  and  duration  of  sucli 
disturbance.  When  the  projiortion  is  well  niljusted, 
th"  whole  community  di'rive  benetit  from  the  circum- 
stance, lioth  as  protlucers  and  consuinei's ;  wlien  it  is 
disturlied,  tliey  are  injured  in  both  capacities. 

Having  descrilied,  tlius  generally,  the  nature  and 
causes  of  ib-mand,  and  its  iiitiinato  connection  with 
Rup|ily,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  tlie  inllucnce 
.  demand  and  supply  upon  one  another,  and  upon 
production,  consumption,  prices,  and  profits.  This 
influence  varies  according  to  tlic  circumstances  <if  the 
market,  anil  tlio  nature  of  the  conimoilities  to  wlilch 
its  law  may  bo  iqiplied.  Tliese  may  be  liest  under- 
stood liy  considering,  It-t,  tlie  efl'ects  of  a  deniund 
exceeding  the  supply  ;  and  °2dly,  of  u  supply  exceed- 
ing tlie  demand. 

1.  The  first  effect  of  a  demand  excjeding  tlie  supply 
of  a  commiNlity,  is  to  raise  its  prii'o.  As  more  |ierson8 
want  to  liuy  the  commodity  than  the  producers  are 
able  or  willing  to  supoly,  they  can  not  all  obtain  what 
they  desire ;  l>ut  must  sliure  the  supply  between  them 
in  some  manner.  Hut  their  wants  are  verj'  much 
regulated  by  the  cost  of  gratifying  them.  One  man 
would  purcimse  un  article  fur  a  didlar  for  wlilch  he 
rra^'  be  unwilling  or  unable  to  pay  two  ;  while  others, 
rather  than  forego  the  purchase,  will  consent  to  pay 
that  amount  Those  who  have  commodities  to  sell, 
lindiiijj  that  thej  have  more  customers  than  they  cao 
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tntisfy,  immedlateh  infer  that  they  are  sellinft  them 
too  cheaply,  and  that  the;-  could  dispose  of  all  their 
stork  at  a  higher  price.  The  price  is  accordingly 
rained,  when  the  sale  liecjmea  limited  to  those  who  arc 
nut  restrnined  from  buying  by  the  increased  price.  In 
principle,  though  not  in  outward  form,  the  market  is 
in  the  nature  of  an  auction.  The  sellers  endeavor  to 
obtain  the  highest  ',irico  for  tlieir  goods ;  the  |)rice 
rises  with  the  eagerness  of  those  who  wish  to  buy,  and 
the  highest  bidders  only  secure  the  prizes.  In  the 
market,  however,  the  competition  of  the  buyers  is  not 
perceptilile  among  themselves,  except  through  the 
prices  demanded.  Their  competition  determines  the 
prices,  but  the  sellers  Judge  of  its  extent,  and  regulate 
their  demands  so  as  to  obtain  the  greatest  possil)Io 
advantage  from  it. 

Some  commodities  are  positively  necessary  for  the 
jiipimrt  of  the  people,  of  which  the  supply  may  fall 
very  short  of  the  demand  and  l)e  incapa))le  of  Increase. 
Thi.i  is  the  case  when  there  is  a  bad  harvest  in  a 
countrj'  wliich  is  excluded  from  a  foreign  supply  by 
war  or  l)y  (iscal  restrictions.  Here  the  price  rises  in 
proportion  to  the  deliciency  of  the  crops.  The  oompe- 
titloii  for  food  is  universal.  Some,  indeed,  may  be 
ilrivcn  to  the  consumption  of  inferior  articles  of  food, 
and  others  to  a  diminished  consumption ;  but  all  must 
eat.  The  number  of  consumers  Is  not  diminished, 
while  the  supply  is  reduced)  and  the  price  must, 
therefore,  rise  and  continue  high  until  a  fresh  supply 
can  l>e  olitained.  In  a  siege  the  competiciun  is  still 
l^ater.  The  prices  of  provisions  become  enormous ; 
the  rich  alone  can  buy ;  the  poor  must  storve  or  plun- 
der. 

A  similar  effect  is  produced  if  the  supply,  without 
being  deticicnt,  be  confined  to  the  possession  of  a  small 
number  of  persons,  who  limit  it  to  the  consumers  in 
order  to  secure  higher  prices.  However  abundant 
com  might  1)C  in  a  besieged  town,  if  one  man  were 
exclusively  authorized  by  law  to  sell  it,  it  miglit  rise 
to  a  famine  price,  unless  the  people  l>roke  into  the 
granaries,  or  tho  government  interfered  with  the  mo- 
nopoiy.  Less  in  degree,  but  similar  in  principle,  Is  the 
elicit  u|K)n  prices  of  every  limitation  of  the  market  by 
tiscai  restrictions.  When  any  sellers  are  excluded, 
tlie  others  are  enabled  to  raise  tlieir  prices. 

These  are  cases  in  which  the  su))ply  can  not  be 
increased  to  meet  the  demand,  or  in  which  the  supplv 
is  monopoli.Ted,  But  the  greater  number  of  commod- 
ities may  be  increased  in  quantity,  anil  tlie  supply  of 
them  is  not  artificially  limited.  The  price  of  these 
also  rises  when  the  demand  exceeds  tlie  supply :  but 
tho  ir  'eased  price  raises  tlie  profit  of  the  priHlucer, 
and  attracts  the  competition  of  others  in  the  market. 
Fresh  capital  and  lalior  are  applied  to  tlie  iiroductiim 
of  tlie  profitable  article,  until  tho  supply  is  aceomnio. 
dated  to  the  demand,  or  exceeds  it.  The  prices  grad- 
nally  fall,  and  at  length  the  profits  are  reduced  to  tlie 
lame  level  as  the  profits  in  otlier  undertakings,  or  even 
lower.  The  encouragement  to  further  production  is 
thus  withdrawn,  and  prices  are  adjusted  so  ns  to  secure 
to  tliB  producer  the  onlinary  rate  of  profits,  and  no 
more. 

Hilt  sometimes  the  demand  for  a  commodity  is  di- 
minished, if  the  supply  fall  short  of  it  for  any  consider- 
alile  time.  There  are  various  articles  useful  and 
agreeable  to  mankind,  but  not  osential  to  their  exist- 
ence, wliich  they  are  eager  to  enjoy  us  far  as  ttiey  can, 
but  fur  wliich  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  great 
sacrllices.  When  the  jirico  of  nn  article  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  raised  by  a  deficient  supply,  continuing  for  some 
length  of  time,  it  is  placed  beyond  tlie  reach  of  many 
persons  who  learn  to  regard  it  with  indifference. 
They  wmilu  buy  it  if  it  were  cheap  ;  but  as  it  is  dear, 
they  go  without  it,  or  are  satisfied  with  a  sulistitute. 
In  tills  manner  the  number  of  consumers  is  diminished. 
Others  again,  wiio  will  not  he  deprived  of  an  accus- 
Umieil  luxury,  enjoy  it  more  sparingly,  and  consumo  it  i 


in  less  quantities.  But  so  long  as  the  supply  is  not 
Increased,  the  price  will  continue  high,  because  the 
consumers  who  still  purchase  the  article,  notwithstand- 
ing its  price,  keep  up  an  cflTective  demand  equal  to  the 
whole  supply ;  while  there  is  still  a  dormant  demand, 
only  awaiting  a  reduction  of  price  to  become  effective. 

For  the  same  reasons,  a  demand  for  articles  is  di- 
minished when  their  price  is  artificially  raised  by  tax- 
ation. The  demand  is  gradually  confined  to  a  smaller 
number  of  persons,  and  many  consume  more  spar- 
ingly. 

In  these  vairious  ways  demand  and  supply  become 
adjusted  through  the  medium  of  price,  whenever  the 
one  exceeds  the  other.  This  is  the  result  of  natural 
laws,  the  operation  of  which  Is  of  the  highest  value  to 
mankind.  If  the  supjdy  be  incapable  of  increase,  it 
economises  consumption;  If  tho  supplj'  can  be  in- 
creased, it  encourages  production.  In  either  case,  it  is 
of  great  liencfit  to  the  consumer.  To  revert,  for  a 
moment,  to  the  example  of  a  bad  harvest,  in  a  countrj' 
excluded  from  all  foreign  supply.  Suppose  that 
prices  did  not  rise,  but  remained  precisely  the  same  as 
if  the  harvest  had  been  abundant,  what  would  be  the 
consequence  ?  The  whole  population  would  consume 
as  much  bread  as  usual,  and  use  flour  in  every  way 
that  luxurj-  points  out,  unconscious  of  any  scarcity. 
Farmers  might  even  feed  their  cattle  with  wheat.  By 
reason  of  this  improvidence,  tho  whole  of  tlie  com 
would  be  consumed  before  the  next  harvest,  and  tho 
horrors  of  famine  would  burst,  without  any  warning, 
upon  a  people  living  as  if  tliey  were  in  the  mid.st  of 
plenty.  This  evil  is  prevented  by  a  rise  of  prices, 
which  is  a  symptom  of  scarcity,  just  as  pain  is  a  symp- 
tom of  disease.  By  timely  precaution  the  danger  is 
overted.  A  high  jirice  renders  providence  and  econ- 
omy compulsorj',  and  thus  limits  consumption.  The 
supply,  therefore.  Instead  of  being  exhausted  before 
the  next  harvest,  is  spread  over  the  whole  year.  In 
the  case  of  food,  it  is  true  that  such  economy  is  pain- 
ful and  presses  heavily  upon  the  poor :  but  this  evil  is 
a  mercy  compared  with  famine.  If  no  ])rivation  had 
been  endured  before  scarcity  became  alarming,  none 
but  ricli  men  could  buy  a  loaf:  for  every  one  who  had 
IX  loaf  to  sell,  would  be  risking  his  own  life  if  he  sold 
it. 

These  observations  are  also  applicable  in  some 
measure  to  cases  in  which  prices  are  raised  by  the  sup- 
ply being  confined  to  one  or  to  a  few  persons,  who 
have  contrived  to  buy  up  the  whole  or  nearly  the 
whole  of  ony  commodity.  But  such  exclusive  jiosses- 
sion  (sometimes  improperly  called  a  monopoly)  can 
not  exist,  for  any  length  of  time,  in  articles  of  which 
the  supply  is  capalde  of  increose.  The  extreme  case 
has  been  put  of  a  besieged  town,  in  which  the  whole 
supply  of  com  was  monopolized  by  one  man.  Under 
those  circumstances  of  course  he  would  demand  a  high 
price ;  but  unless  his  exclusive  supply  were  upheld  by 
law,  it  does  not  follow  that  the  inhabitants  would  suf- 
fer on  that  occount.  A  most  provident  consumption 
of  food  is  abiioiutcly  iiccessarj'  for  the  defense  of  a 
town,  and  no  orgnnizntiim  could  distribute  provisions 
according  to  the  wants  cf  the  people  so  well  as  a  sys- 
tem of  purchase  restr.ined  by  a  high  price.  It  must 
also  lio  recollected  that,  without  any  such  exclusive 
possession,  the  fact  of  the  siege  alone  must  raise 
prices  liy  cutting  off  fresh  supplies.  If  the  siege  con- 
tinue, provisions  are  more  likely  to  last  out  by  the  in- 
strumentality of  prices  than  by  any  other  means.  At 
the  same  time  the  sole  possessor  of  the  com  would  be 
restrained  from  keeping  back  the  supply  beyond  the 
actual  necessity  of  the  occasion  by  many  considera- 
tions, lie  would  know  that  if  a  popular  tumult  arose 
— if  tlie  town  were  relieved,  the  siege  raised,  a  capitu- 
lation agreed  to,  or  the  plara  suddenly  carried  by 
assault — the  value  of  his  exclusive  property  would  lie 
destroyed.  His  own  interest,  therefore,  is  coincident 
with  that  of  the  people.     It  is  better  for  both  that  the 
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•vpply  should  be  meted  nut  with  paraimony  ;  it  is  dan- 
geroUB  to  l>oth  timt  it  shoulil  be  immotldrately  stinted. 

It.  circiimstaiicea  leai  peculiar  tlian  these,  vnry  little 
evil  ran  iiri.He  from  an  nxclusire  pooaoMinu  of  any  com- 
modity not  protected  directly  or  indirectly  by  law.  If 
the  supply  lie  capable  of  increase,  and  the  demand  be 
sufficient  to  enalde  the  owner  to  secure  a  hi^h  price, 
for  reasons  already  explained,  the  market  would  raii- 
idly  be  supplied  from  other  quarters.  If  the  supply 
can  not  be  increased,  that  fact  alone  would  raise  the 
price ;  ami  it  in  probable  th:it  the  supply  would  not 
have  been  so  threat  without  the  extraordinary  ih-tirity 
of  tlie  capitalist  who  had  ueen  able  to  sfccnre  for  his 
oountrt-  the  whole  accessible  supply  to  be  collected 
tVom  the  markets  of  the  world. 

A  monopoly,  properly  so  called,  is  of  a  totally  dif- 
ferent character:  fur,  however  abun(hint  the  supply 
of  an  article  may  be,  it  may,  nevertheless,  be  inacces- 
sible to  the  consumer. 

When  prices  are  high  by  reason  of  the  demand  ex- 
ceeding the  supply,  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that 
the  profits  of  those  who  sell  the  dear  commo<lities 
should  always  be  greater  than  the  profits  in  other 
branches  of  trade.  It  must  always  be  recollected,  that 
where  scarcity  is  the  cause  of  the  high  price,  the  sell- 
era  who  demand  it  have  the  less  to  sell.  Where 
scarcity  is  not  the  cause,  but  the  demand  is  great  lie- 
cause  the  supply,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  of 
producers,  can  not  keep  puce  with  it,  the  profits  are 
undoubtedly  greater  than  usual,  until  the  supply  has 
been  increased. 

II.  It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  effects  of  a  suf  |  y 
exceeding  the  demand,  and  this  division  of  the  inq  ,ini' 
will  require  less  elucidation,  as  the  elTects  of  such  a 
condition  of  the  market  may  lie  stated  to  be  the  very 
reverse  of  those  which  we  have  just  been  examining. 
When  there  is  more  of  a  commodity  than  people  are 
prepared  to  buy,  its  price  must  fall.  Its  sellers  must 
offer  it  for  sale  at  the  price  at  which  the}'  can  induce 
people  to  purchase.  All  is  now  in  favor  of  consumers. 
They  are  no  longer  bidding  against  each  other:  but 
the  sellers  are  competing  among  themselves  to  get  rid 
of  their  goods.  The  price  falls  generally  in  proportion 
to  the  excess  of  the  quantity,  but  this  result  is  very 
much  qualified  by  the  nature  of  the  article.  If  there 
lie  an  excess  of  supply  in  perishable  goods,  there  is 
nothing  to  prev.mt  the  natural  fall  of  prices.  When 
fish  is  unusually  abundant,  it  must  lie  cheap,  or  a  great 
part  of  it  will  lie  destroyed :  it  must  lie  enten  at  once, 
or  not  at  all ;  and  to  induce  people  to  eat  it,  it  must  lie 
offered  to  them  at  a  low  price.  Hut  with  articles 
which  ma}'  be  held  back,  in  expectation  9f  higher 
prices,  their  value  may  be  partially  sustained.  Pro- 
duction may  be  reduced,  and  the  stuck  gradually 
brought  into  the  market,  until  the  supply  has  been 
equalized  with  the  demand ;  and  wherever  the  article 
is  such  as  to  admit  of  voluntary  increase  or  diminu- 
tion, the  natural  result  of  an  excessive  supply  is  to  re- 
duce production,  until  the  balance  of  supply  and  de- 
mand has  been  restored.  This  mutual  adjustment  is 
in  perpetual  operation,  and  Ls  ordinarily  effected  with 
such  precision,  that  it  may  he  said,  without  exaggera- 
tion, that  a  largo  city  is  supplied  exactly  with  every 
thing  its  inhabitants  require—even  down  to  an  egg  or 
a  pint  of  milk.  There  ia  always  enough  of  every 
thing,  and  rarely  too  much. 

Whenever  there  is  an  excessive  prmluction  of  any 
comimidity,  it  is  an  evil  almoxt  as  great  ns  scarcity,  i 
It  is  true  that  the  consumer  derives  benefit  from  it,  j 
but  the  producing  <'lasses  are  most  injuriously  affected.  ' 
In  order  to  raise  the  value  of  the  produce  of  liieir  labor,  I 
they  must  cease  to  produce,  or  must  proiUice  in  less  i 
quantities.  The  workmen  are  .'.hu^  either  deprived  of  ] 
employment  altogether  for  a  time,  or  are  employed  for  i 
a  portion  of  their  time  only,  at  reduced  wages  ;  while  i 
their  employers  are  disposing  of  their  goods  at  low  ' 
prices,  which  scarcely  repay  the  outlay  of  their  capital. 


Nor  does  the  penalty  of  over-proiluctlon  fall  exoln- 
sively  upon  those  engaged  in  the  trade  in  which  sh|)- 
ply  has  exceeded  the  demand.  Their  distresses  extend 
to  other  classes.  It  has  lieen  shown  already  that  it  is 
to  production  we  nmst  look  as  the  cause  of  sustaincMl 
consumption,  and  thus  the  pressure  upon  any  consiil- 
erable  branch  of  productive  industry  must  be  sensililv 
felt  by  those  who  have  the  produce  of  their  own  lalsir 
to  sell.  Production  has  faile<l,  and  consumption  must 
therefore  be  diminished. 

The  ruinous  consequences  of  gluts,  in  particular 
staples  of  trade  and  manufacture,  are  too  well  known, 
especially  in  this  country,  to  require  any  further  illus- 
tration ;  but  their  causes  are  not  always  agrooil  upon. 
Such  gluts  are  often  attributed  to  the  facility  with 
which  manufactures  are  produced  by  machinery  ;  I'ut 
we  have  sh<iwn  that  ovor-pnHluction  in  all  brunches  of 
industry  is  impossible ;  and  if  that  be  true,  it  Is  evi- 
dent that  when  partial  gluts  are  produced  by  t!ic  aid 
of  machinery,  that  powerful  agent  must  have  deen 
misapplied.  It  is  not  contended  that  nothing  can  lie 
produced  in  too  great  abundance.  Whether  niaclniiorv 
lie  used  or  not,  production  mus^  '  governed  liy  the 
same  laws  of  demand  and  supply.  I'hose  tlihi^'s  nnlv 
mil"*  lie  produced  for  which  there  is  a  deinaiul,  anil 
they  must  not  be  produced  in  greater  abundance  timn 
the  demand  warrants.  But  the  more  generally  ma- 
chinery is  used,  the  more  abundant  will  be  the  prod- 
ucts which  men  will  have  to  exchange  with  each 
other,  and  therefore  the  lietter  will  be  the  market.  It 
follows  that  machinery  can  only  cause  a  glut  v  Inn  ap- 
plied excessively  to  particular  objects,  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  an  excessive  quantity  of  labor  would 
cause  one  If  applied  where  it  was  not  needed  by  the 
demands  of  comir.eree. 

The  supply  of  markets  is  a  very  speculative  liusi- 
ness,  and  is  often  conducted  with  more  zeal  tliim  dis- 
cretion. When  a  particular  trade  is  supposed  to  ho 
more  prosperous  than  others,  capitalists  rush  Into  it  in 
order  to  secure  high  profits  ;  and  in  this  country  the 
abundance  of  capital,  the  perfection  of  our  miicliiiicry, 
and  the  skill  of  our  workmen,  enable  them  to  prodiire 
with  extraordinarj'  facility.  Over-production  in  that 
particular  trade  is  the  consequence,  and  all  cngaf;c(l  in 
it  suffer  from  the  de]ireciation  in  the  value  of  their 
goods ;  but  if,  in>toud  of  rushing  into  the  faviirite 
trade,  they  had  distributed  their  enterprises  more 
widely,  their  own  interest  and  that  of  the  community 
would  have  been  promoted.  When  a  ship  is  wreckeil, 
if  all  the  crew  precipitate  themselves  into  one  boat, 
they  swamp  it ;  but  if  they  wait  till  all  the  lioats  are 
lowered,  and  apportion  their  numliers  to  the  size  of 
each,  they  may  all  reach  the  shore  in  sofety.  And  so 
it  is  in  trade  ?  one  trade  may  eaaily  be  glutted,  while 
there  is  rmiiii  in  other  trades  for  all  the  capital  and 
industry  that  need  employment. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  tho  marl  •  ami  the 
variety  and  abunibmce  of  commodities  lie  ex- 
changed, will  be  the  facility  of  di«|Mi8ing  of  the  prod- 
ucts of  capital  and  lalxir ;  and  this  consideration  points 
out  ns  the  most  probable  antidote  to  gluts,  a  universal 
freedom  of  commene.  When  the  free  interclian^e  of 
commodities  is  restricted,  not  only  is  a  glut  caased 
more  easily,  but  its  causes  are  more  uncertain,  and  de- 
pendent upon  unforeseen  events.  With  the  whole 
world  for  a  market,  the  operation  of  the  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply  would  be  more  equable,  and  the 
universality  of  the  objects  of  exchange  would  make 
gluts  of  rare  occurrence.  The  market  would  still  he 
liable  to  disturlianoe  by  ba<l  harvests,  by  errors  In  the 
monetary  system,  by  shocks  to  public  credit,  and  liy 
war ;  buK  apart  from  these  causes  of  dcrangcincut,  de- 
mand andVupply  would  be  adjusted,  and  the  proiluct- 
ive  energie>(  of  all  nations  called  into  full  activity.— 
Bohn's  Ci/clo.  Pol.  Krnn. ;  AiiAM  Smith,  Wrohh  nf 
NiUunm,  book  i. ;  M'CuLI.ooil,  J'rinci})let  of  PitUlind 
Kcotwrny,  port  i.,  ch.  7,  and  part  ii.,  ch.  1,  2;  SlAlr 
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THn»,  Principltn  of  rolilicitl  Hconomt/ ;  Rioabdo,  ch, 
■M\\  MiMh  ii»»ati»  on  Untrttled  Qumtionn  of  i'vlitical 
f:roiioiiii/,  Kn»iiy  ii. 

Demurrage,  in  rommercial  nsTiKation,  1h  nn  al- 
lijwiiiH'e  inide  to  the  nustei  or  owneri*  of  ■  iihip  liy  the 
frui){hter,  for  detainiiiK  h«r  in  port  loDKer  tbnn  the  pe- 
rioil  n);ree(l  upou  for  her  siiilinK.  It  ia  usually  ntip. 
ulatiul  in  cliartcr-partiea  and  hills  of  ladinj;,  that  a 
curtain  numl)er  of  days,  caUe<l  ronnini;  or  wurkinK 
ilnyi',  xbull  bti  allowed  fur  rooeiving  or  diHcbarfipng  the 
cU)(o,  and  that  the  freii^htcr  may  detain  the  veaael  for 
n  t'lirthiir  Hpeciliod  time,  or  aa  Ion);  as  ho  please.i,  on 
IMynu'iit  of  Ko  much  jier  Jimn  for  Huch  over-time. 
AV'hrn  thu  contract  of  atfreiKhtracnt  expreasly  etipu- 
liit«i>  that  HO  many  daya  ahull  lie  allowed  for  diacharg- 
in^  iir  recttiving  the  cargo,  and  80  many  more  for  over- 
time, aui^h  limitation  ia  interpreted  aa  an  expreaa 
stipulation  on  the  part  of  the  freighter,  that  tlio  veaael 
sliail  in  no  event  lie  detiiine<l  longer,  and  tliat  if  do- 
tiiiiiMl  lit!  will  lie  liable  for  demurriigc,  Tbia  holila 
even  in  caaea  where  the  delay  ia  not  occivaioned  by  any 
fiult  on  the  freigbter'a  part,  but  ia  inevitable.  If,  for 
example,  a  ahip  bo  detained,  owing  to  the  crowded 
ftuti'  of  the  port,  for  a  longer  time  than  la  allowed  by 
tlie  ointract,  demurrage  ia  due  ;  and  it  ia  no  defense  to 
an  action  for  demurrage,  that  it  nriiac  from  port  regu- 
btliiii^,  or  even  from  the  imlawful  acts  of  the  Custom- 
bouse  oHicers.  Demurrage  is  not,  however,  claimable 
for  a  delay  occaaionecl  by  the  hostile  detention  of  the 
ship,  or  the  hostile  occupation  of  the  intended  port ; 
nor  Is  it  clgiimable  for  any  delay  wilfully  occasioned  by 
llie  master,  or  owners,  or  crew  of  the  vessel.  The 
claim  for  demurrage  ceasea  as  aoon  ua  tiie  ship  is 
:leared  out  and  ready  for  sailing,  though  she  should 
i,e  detained  by  adverse  winds,  or  tempeatuoua  weather. 
— ('iiiTTv's  Cnmmnrcial  Law. 

I'rofessdr  Parsons  in  his  admirable  work  on  Mercan- 
tile I.aw  [lloaton,  1850],  saya  : 

"  A«  time  haa  become  of  the  utmost  importance  in 
fonimircial  transactions,  lioth  parties  to  this  contract 
should  lie  pimctual,  and  cause  no  unnecessary  delay ; 
find  for  such  delaj-,  the  jiarty  injured  would  have  his 
remedy  against  the  party  in  fault.  The  charter-party 
usually  provides  for  so  many  '  lay-days,'  and  for  so  much 
'  ilcmurrage.'  Luy-duya,  or  working-days,  are  ao  many 
il.iys  wliidi  the  charterer  is  allowed  for  loading,  or  for 
unloading  tho  veasel.  These  laj'-duya  are  counted  from 
tlic  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  dock,  wharf,  or  other  place 
of  ciiscliarge,  and  not  from  her  arrival  at  the  port  of 
destuiation,  unless  otherwise  agreed  on  by  tlie  parties. 
In  the  absence  of  any  custom  or  bargain  to  the  con- 
trary, Sundays  are  computed  in  the  calcnlatiiin  of  lay- 
duya  at  the  jwrt  of  discharge ;  but  if  tho  contract 
tpecKios  "  working  lay-<lays,"  Sundays  and  holidays 
are  excluded.  If  more  time  than  the  agreed  lay-days 
is  occn|iii'il,  it  must  be  paid  for;  and  'demurrage' 
means  what  is  tluis  paid.  Usually  the  charterer  agrees 
to  pay  so  much  demurrage  a  day.  If  he  agrees  only 
to  pay  demurrage,  witliout  specifying  the  sum,  or 
if  80  many  working  days  are  agreed  on,  and  nothing 
more  is  said,  it  would,  generally,  at  least,  be  coii- 
slilercd  that  the  number  of  lay-days  detennincd  what 
was  a  reasonable  and  proper  delay,  und  that  fur  wliat- 
soever  was  more  tlian  this,  the  party  in  fault  must  pay 
a  reasonable  indemnity.  If,  after  the  lay-days  al- 
lowed for  unloading,  have  conmienced,  anil,  of  course, 
after  a  safe  arrival,  but  before  tho  cargo  Is  unladen, 
ship  and  cargo,  or  cargo  alone,  is  lost,  witlmut  the 
fault  (if  the  ship,  of  the  owner,  or  of  the  master,  the 
freight  or  charter-money  ia  due,  because  that  was 
earned  by  the  arrival. 

"  If  time  be  occupied  in  the  repairs  of  the  ship, 
which  are  made  necessary,  without  the  fault  of  the 
owner  or  master,  or  of  the  ship  itself,  that  is,  if  they 
lio  not  arise  from  the  original  unseaworthiness,  tho 
charterer  pays  during  this  time.  Many  cases  liavo 
arisen  where  the  ship  was  delayed  by  different  causes, 


and  the  question  occurred,  which  party  shonld  pay  for 
the  time  thus  butt.  On  the  whole,  we  ahould  say,  that 
no  delay  arising  from  the  elements,  ua  from  ice,  or  tide, 
or  tcm)i«at,  or  from  any  act  of  government,  or  from 
any  disability  of  the  consignee,  which  could  not  be 
imputed  to  his  own  act,  or  to  Ida  own  wrongful  neg- 
lect,  would  give  rise  to  a  claim  on  the  charterer  for 
demurrage. 

"  Demurrage  aeema  eaaentially  due  only  for  the 
'lult  or  voluntary'  act  of  the  charterer ;  but  if  he  hires 
at  HO  much  on  time,  that  ia,  by  the  da}-,  w«ek,  or 
month  ;  then,  if  tliu  vexael  be  delayed  by  seizure,  em- 
bargo, or  capture,  and  the  impediment  is  removed  and 
the  ship  completes  her  voyage,  the  charterer  paya  for 
the  whole  time.  If  she  be  condemned,  or  otlierwlae 
lost,  this  terminates  the  voyage  and  the  contract. 

"  The  contract  may  be  disaolved  by  the  parties,  by 
united  consent,  or  againat  their  consent,  by  any  cir- 
cumstancea  which  make  the  fuUillment  of  the  contract 
illegal ;  ak,  for  example,  by  a  declaration  of  war  on 
tlie  jiart  of  the  country'  to  which  the  ahlp  belongs, 
against  that  to  which  she  was  to  go.  So  either  an 
embargo,  or  (m  act  of  non-intercourse,  or  a  blockade 
of  the  |iort  to  which  the  ahip  waa  going,  may  either 
annul  or  suspend  the  contract  of  charter-party.  And 
we  should  say  they  would  bo  held  to  ausjiend  only,  if 
they  were  temporary  in  their  tenna,  and  did  not  re- 
quire a  delay,  which  would  be  destructive  to  the  pur- 
|x>aes  of  the  voyage. 

"In  reference  to  all  theae  points,  it  ia  to  be  under- 
stood, that  if  the  parties  know  the  circumstance, 
which  they  nmko  their  bargain,  and  provide  for  it, 
any  bargain  they  choose  to  make  in  relation  to  it 
would  be  enforced,  unless  it  required  one  or  the  other 
of  the  parties  to  do  something  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nations,  or  of  the  country  in  which  the  parties  re- 
sided, and  to  whose  tribunals  they  must  resort. — Par- 
.soNs'  Merranlile  Law,  p.  802-867.  See  Kent's  Com., 
111.,  pp.  204,  205. 

DenariUB,  in  Roman  /inft^ut'/^  the  chief  silver  coin, 
anumg  tho  liomans,  worth  in  sterling  money,  about' 
l\d,  or  about  15  cents.  It  was  originally  of  02  grains 
weight ;  and  was  considered  equivalent  to  the  Attic 
drachma,  which,  however,  weighed  07  grains.  It  was 
originally  one-seven'fli,  but  afterward  fell  to  one-eighth 
ounce.  (See  Arbutbnot  on  Coins.)  There  was  also  a 
golden  denarius,  of  which  there  is  a  specimen  in  the 
Dritiah  Museum  weigliing  00  grains,  besides  others  of 
less  weight.  Au  a  weight,  it  was  equal  to  the  seventh 
|)art  of  a  Komun  ounce.  Denarius  w^as  also  used  as 
of  the  value  of  an  English  penny, 

Denier,  a  small  French  coin— copper  coin,  of  which 
there  were  12  to  a  sol. 

Denmark,  a  kingdom  in  the  north  of  Kurope, 
small  in  extent  and  scanty  in  imputation,  but  known 
in  history  from  an  early  period  of  the  Christian  era. 
There  is  no  authentic  account  of  the  origin  of  the  name 
of  Denmark,  nor  of  the  quarter  from  wliicli  tho  coun- 
try received  its  early  inhabitants.  From  the  similarity 
of  the  Danish  and  (ierman  languages,  as  well  as  from 
the  general  course  of  migration  in  early  ages,  it  seems 
probable  that  Denmark  waa  peopled  by  immigrants 
from  the  south — ^rom  Uolatein,  Hanover,  and  Saxon}'. 
There  are  no  raoans  of  ascertaining  whether  natives 
of  Denmark  formed  part  of  tho  formidable  hordes 
which  ])assed  tlic  Roman  frontiers  in  the  tifth  and  sixth 
centuries  ;  but  tho  attacks  on  this  empire  were  proba- 
bly made  by  tribes  less  remote,  the  expeditions  of  the 
Danes  being  in  general  maritime.  For  such  expedi- 
tions they  were  remarkable  as  early  as  the  eighth  and 
ninth  centuries,  as  was  proved  by  their  repeated  inva- 
sions of  Kuglaud,  their  occasional  descents  on  Scotland, 
and  their  conquest,  followed  by  permanent  occupation, 
of  Normandy.  To  cross  a  aea  of  tlireo  or  four  hundred 
miles  in  breadth  was  a  bold  undertaking  for  men  unac- 
(|uuinted  with  the  use  of  the  compass ;  but  the  num- 
ber of  islands  in  Denmark  early  accustomed  the  in- 
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habitants  to  navigation,  and  gave  them  a  practical 
dexterity  in  it,  similar  to  that  acquired  by  the  Dutch 
from  their  vicinity  to  arms  of  the  sea,  and  to  the 
mouths  of  great  rivers.  Both  countries  proved  the 
advantage  of  a  maritime  position,  for  in  those  days 
neither  France  nor  England  were  capable  of  sending 
forth  a  naval  armament. 

Denmark  is  a  portion  of  the  great  European  plain, 
and  niiiy  he  described  as  almost  uniformly  level,  with 
partial  inequalities  of  surface,  pr.rticularly  in  Schles- 
wig  and  Ilolstein,  and  the  islands  of  Kunen  and  Zeal- 
and,    The  kingdom  consists  of  two  great  divisions,  the 
one  a  long  peninsula,  extending  from  the  Kll)e  to  the 
Scaggerrack,  and  the  other  a  cluster  of  islands  sepa- 
rating the  Cattegat  from  the  East  Sea.     The  western 
coasts    of   the  peninsula  are  a  continuous  level  of 
marsh-land ;  the  interior  is  drj*  and  sandy ;  and  the 
islands  partake  of  the  same  cliaracteristics.     The  soil 
of  the   low-land  is  generally   fertile,  prv'ucing  the 
finest  ]>asture,  and  excellent  com  crops,      the  climate 
is  milder  than  the  northern  situation  of  the  country 
would   indicate ;   but  the  sky  is  very  '  oquently  oli- 
scured  with  vapors  and  moist  fogs,  n    '     .  ■?  summer 
lasts  only  from  June  to  the  mid.Ile  o<  ^»ugu8t.     The 
climate,  however,  is  not  unwhohsomo.     Tlie  mass  of 
the  population  consists  of  Danes,  who  occupy  the 
islands,   North  Jutland,   and  the  northern    part    of 
Schleswig.     Germans  occupy  the   southern   part  of 
Schleswig,    Holstein,   and   Lauenliurg :    Krisons  and 
Angles  live  on  the  islandj  and  otiier  parts  of  tho  W. 
coasts.     Agriculture  and  fisheries  are  their  principal 
occupations.     From  1660  till  1H48  the  kingdom  was  an 
AI)soIute  Monarcliy  ;  but  in  the  latter  year  a  constitu- 
tion was  granted  liy  the  king ;  and   the  legislative 
power  is  now  vested  in  two  parliamentary  iKHiies,  the 
Volktthinif  and  Ixindegihinij,  Imtli  consisting  of  elective 
meml>erH ;  the  former  resemliliug  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  the  lattT  tlie  Senate,  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  .Stated  of  Nortli  America,  rather 
Ihan  the  Ix)rds  and  Commons  of  (Jreat  Itritain.     Den- 
mark is  n  small  and  poor  country,  and  her  n.i'-i.i  and 
military'  power  corresponds  witli  her  small  •.esources. 
She  possesses  in  Europe  the  Faroe   Islands,  and  the 
large,  volcanic,  and  poor  island  of  Iceland,  with  a  \v>r- 
tlon  of  West  Greenland. 

lAihrr  nnil  Dnnlzii . — The  chief  mercantile  inter- 
course  of  Denmtrk  in  the  fourteenth  century  was  witli 
Lulwc  and  the  north-west  of  (Jennany.  To  the  Baltic 
Lql)ei'  was  nearly  what  Venice  was  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, the  earliest  commerilal  town  of  consequence, 
There  was  also  some  traffic  from  l)en-\ark  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Vistuf  i ;  the  name  of  Dantr.ic  or  Dans- 
vik  (Danish  town  or  iHirl)  iiKllcMting  that  a  Danisli 
colony,  aware  of  the  ailvantages  of  the  situation,  had 
estaldished  i  elf  there.  The  nmre  remote  provinces 
of  ( 'onrland  mid  Esthonia  were  also  olijects  of  anitiitlon 
to  the  Manes;  tuit  they  did  not  find  it  practicaliie  to 
keep  settlements  there.  Ilolstein  was  more  within 
their  cmtnil,  aiid  much  more  advantageous,  from  tli" 
comparative  civilization  of  its  inhaliitaiits.  I 

lliin.ie  Tiiinm. — During  the  fciurteenth   century,  the 
iissociation  of  the  llanse  Towns  had  ac<|nired  consider- 1 
aliie  strength,  and  ass"rted  strenuously  the  freedom  of 
commerce   in  the  north  of  Ennipe.       Denmark  com- | 
manding  the  great  cntrame  into  tho   Baltic   liy  the 
.Hound,  was  the  iHiwer  mo>t  interested  in  laying  nier-  | 
chant  vessels  under  a  lull  of  regular  c<intriliution  ;  and 
the  result  was  repeated  contentions,  foi!i>wed  at  times  ' 
liyopen  war,  lietwcenthe  Danish  government  anil  tills 
iwwerfnl  confedenicy. 

NhipinvHiil  IVjt«r'/«. — Tho  nide  habits  of  tho  age 
were  strong!  v  marked  by  the  dirtirulty  which  the  Dan- 
ish government  found  in  putting  a  stiipto  tliepriuticeof  i 
plundering  merclinntnien  shl|  wrecked  on  the  coast. 
Vessels  pni.'ceding  to  and  from  ttie  Baltic  necessarily 
approached  the  coast  of  Intlund,  parllcidarly  in  an  :igo 
when  the  ignorance  of  mariners  led  to  llieir  cunsid'T- 


ing  the  vicinity  of  the  Und  in  the  light  of  a  protection. 
Shipwrecks  were  constantly  of  frequent  occurrence 
there,  and  were  generally  turned  to  the  profit  of  the 
nobility,  who  were  proprietors  of  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts. We  may  here  remark,  that  tht  nobles  claimed 
not  only  t.ie  soil,  but  oven  the  persons  of  the  peas- 
antry ;  for  the  principle  of  personal  bondage  was  until 
lately  maintained  in  Denmark.  The  practice  was  to 
collect  in  the  vicinity  of  a  wreck  such  a  number  of  the 
iniiabitants,  us  to  prevent  tho  master  or  mariners  from 
opposing  tlie  seizure  of  the  merchandise.  Even  liish- 
ops  residing  on  the  coast,  though  humane  in  their 
treatment  of  the  crews,  did  not  scruple  to  aid  in  taking 
forcible  possession  of  the  cargo ;  so  crude  wens  in 
those  days  the  notions  of  justice  toward  merchants. 
It  is  a  remarkalde  fact,  that  a  law  passed  by  the  king 
aliout  the  year  Uril  for  the  prevention  of  these  prac- 
tices vraa  abrogated  and  publicly  burned  at  the  instance 
of  the  liarons  and  clergy  a  few  j-et  rs  after,  when  a 
new  sovcre"  —  had  succeeded  t'.)  the  crown. 

Aarff. — The  following  was  the  state  of  the  Danisli 
navy  in  1 M54  : 


S  Ships  of  tho  Lino... 


6  Frleates. 


4  Corvottos . . . . 
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Tlie  finan.'ial  state  ot  tho  kingdom  will  best  upiioiir 
from  the  following  summory  of  revenue  for  tho  whole 
monarchy,  witii  tlie  exception  of  Lauenburg,  as  con- 
tained in  tlic  Budget  for  1851  ,) : 

Donmiiis £l-'!l,r4S 

H>ir' .lut  from  Uiuenburj,- ;i4,(i^-S 

I."ttcrios ,\(i2,'S 

Posts  mill  Telegraph ■ iMl 

(ioun.;   liivcr,  uimI  (.'aniti  Duos 2:(V;08 

C'liNtoins,  StiMMps.  etc 7-tt.:Wl 

Suiiilrli'S ,'tl,'ilT 

I iilcn'st  on  State  Caiiltal 1.^4,:)IK) 

Floa'lui?  Dibl H«;i!i« 


Total  revenue i;i,.V)6,iMa 

Kxi'KSiiiTiiiH,  18.M-1S.')5. 
Civil  List i::>'l,iK10 


.\liimim|.'e  of  tlie  U<i.v«l  Family. 

I'rivy  CouMi'll .' ". . 

Koielitn  i)cniirtiuoiit 

War  .     "  

.Miiriiio  '•  

Fiiiiince  "  

l*('iifll.tns 

Interests,  etc 

lC\lruuriliiiar>'  K.\|km8cS 


.iii.l.tt 
ft,  bill 

2.1.!I42 
,V.il,^:l7 
l\p.l^o 

■iT.TMl 
17l,'>li) 

StJ.lilill 

lli.T,')! 


Total  expenditure i"l,98.'i,WI 

Besides  these,  there  are  sjieeial  estimates  for  eaili  of 
t!i:>  Duchies,  and  alsii  for  Denmark  I'roiier.  The  totiii 
anvnints  of  each  for  the  aliine  vear  are  a  fullott.i, 
viz.  : 

(Jin.Tiil  licc.li.tw j;i,.VI.'>.il»il 

Hperlul  lii'ii'lpls  of  the  Kinpioni fi72,TIII 

)f  tlie  Duchv  of  .Schlc.HwlK....       'mflU 

of  the  Dui'liy  cif  liiilsteiii i;\\s'i» 

"  '■        of  111!' Diiiiry  uf  l.aiicnbur(,'.  .        :il,220 

Total i;2,lll7,4IK' 

Oonernl  K\|ieiises i:i.llM,\.W! 

S|>eciai  KxpeiiBcs  of  tho  Kiiiudiitii :l2u',iili.1 

"  "  ..rtlio  Dilcliy  of  Sciileswin....  M,iW 
ofllle  llueliy.if  ll.ilnleill IM.i'.'ll 

'  "         iiftiie  Diieliy  of  Ijiuenburit..  21.720 

TdUI i;2,4.VI,il.M 

Tho  national  debt  In  185UuinouutudtoX'i3,61'.;,,')iHI. 
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SounJ  Dues. — In  I'lOO  tlie  Telgning  king  of  Denmark 
made  u  commercial  treaty  with  Henry  VII.  of  Kn- 
i;lttii(l,  l>y  wliicli  tlio  Engiisli  engaged  to  pnj-  the  Sound 
duos  on  all  vessels  entering  or  returning  from  the 
Baltic ;  and  in  return  they  wore  allowed  ti  have  mer- 
cantile consuls  in  the  chief  seaports  of  1  Hnniark  and 
Norway.  By  *hi8  time  the  extension  of  trade  had 
given  rise  in  Denmark,  as  id  England,  to  a  middle 
class,  among  whom  tlio  sovereign  found  in  each  coun- 
try tlio  means  of  balancing  the  political  weight  of  the 
noliility ;  hence  a  grant  was  made  by  the  kings  of 
Ponnmrk  of  various  privileg-s  to  traders,  and  relief 
from  a  number  of  local  imposts  on  the  transit  of  '.ler- 
chandise.     See  Danish  Sound  Dues. 

The  Armed  Neutrality. — One  of  the  principal  politi- 
cal (jucstions  between  England  and  Denmark  occurred 
in  the  year  1780,  in  the  midst  of  a  war  between  En- 
jjland,  France,  Spain,  and  the  North  American  colonies. 
During  that  arduous  contest,  England,  superior  at  sea, 
had  no  dilTiculty  in  obtaining,  by  her  own  merchant- 
men, a  supply  of  hemp,  cordage,  and  other  naval 
stores,  from  the  Haltic,  while  France  and  Spain  trusted 
to  receiving  such  supplies  by  neutral  vessels.  But  the 
British  government  denied  the  right  of  neutrals  to 
carry  warlike  stores  ;  and  the  northern  powers,  headed 
by  the  ambitious  Catherine  of  Russia,  entered  into  a 
compact,  called  the  Armed  Neutrality,  bv  which,  with- 
out resorting  to  actual  hostility,  they  sought  to  over- 
swe  England,  and  to  continue  the  qucstioualde  traffic. 
Happily  no  bloodshed  followed  this  di;  lomatic  menace, 
and  the  question  fell  tu  the  ground  in  1782,  on  the  ne- 
gotiation for  a  general  peace. 

The  king  of  Denmark,  subject  all  n'cr.g  to  imbecility, 
btcame  after  178-4  quite  incapal)lo  of  governing.  Ills 
son,  the  crown  prince,  was  therefore  appointed  regent, 
and  soon  passed  several  judicious  enactments.  The 
pea!  ..s  living  on  the  crown  lands  were  gradually 
emancipated — >m  example  followed  by  a  number  of  the 
nobiliiy  on  their  respective  estates.  In  tho  abolition 
Oi"  tbe  African  slave-trade  Denmark  had  the  honor  of 
taking  the  lead  amimg  tlio  governments  of  Europe. 
Tbe  crown  prince,  guided  l)y  the  counsels  of  Court 
liernstorlf,  son  of  iIk^  minister  already  mentioned,  long 
remained  nout'al  In  the  political  convulsions  engendered 
liytho  French  Revolution.  He  continued  to  adhere 
tteadfnstly  to  this  plan  until  In  ISOl  the  Emperor  Paul 
of  Russia  having,  as  In  the  case  of  the  armed  neutrality, 
formed  a  compact  of  the  northern  powers  liostllo  to 
Ivnglund,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  into  the  Baltic  under 
the  orders  of  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  with  Lord  Nelson  as 
bis  second  in  command. 

It  was  this  fleet  whuh  taught  the  Danes  that  their 
c,i|iitul  was  nut  in\prcgnable,  and  that  the  long  lino  of 
men-uf-war  moored  in  front  of  tbe  harlior  was  an  in- 
siilllclent  defense  against  such  enter;. rising  opponents. 
The  attack  look  place  on  the  id  of  .\()ril,  IHOl;  and 
the  resistance  of  the  Danes  was  spirlti'il,  li\it  fruitless. 
The  loss  of  the  English  lu  killed  n'lil  wounded  ex- 
ceeded ](M)0  men,  but  Ibat  of  their  opidnents  was 
iiimh  greater,  and  n\ost  of  their  sbi)iplng  was  destroyed. 
Happily  little  Injury  was  done  to  the  capital.  A  ces- 
sation (if  lioslllities  took  place  forthwith,  and  was  I'ol- 
lowed  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  death  of  the  Emperor 
I'aul,  ttliiili  occurred  soon  afterward,  dissolved  the 
compact  between  the  northern  courts. 

But  no  treaty  of  peace  could  be  regarded  as  perma- 
nent during  the  ascendancy  of  Ilonaparte.  After  de- 
fealin;,'  lirst  Austria,  and  then  Prussia,  that  extraordi- 
nary man  f'ounil  iiu'ans  to  obtain  the  conlldencu  of  the 
r.mpiTiir  Alexiiuder  of  Russia,  and  in  tlio  autumn  of 
IWi'Ibreateiied  to  niako  Denmark  take  part  In  the  war 
iigaiiist  Kugland.  .Vltlioiigh  the  Danish  government 
iliscovered  no  intention  to  vhdate  its  neutrality,  the 
I-ngli'.h  iniulslers,  eager  to  jdoase  the  public  liy  acting 
on  a  system  of  vigor,  despatched  to  the  Baltic  bolh  a 
Ucet  and  an  army,  in  onler  to  compel  the  siiiTender  of 
tlic  Danish  navy  upon  condition  of  Its  being  restored 


at  a  peace.  To  such  a  douiand  the  crown  prince 
gave  an  immediate  negative,  declaring  that  he  was 
both  aide  and  willing  to  maintain  his  neutrality,  and 
that  his  fleet  could  not  he  given  up  on  any  such  con- 
dition. On  this  the  English  army  landed  near  Copen- 
hagen ;  laid  siege  to  that  city ;  and  goon  obliged  the 
government  to  purchase  its  safety  by  surrendering  the 
whole  of  its  naval  force. 

This  act,  the  most  questionable  in  point  of  justice  of 
any  committed  by  the  British  government  during  the 
war,  can  hardly  be  defended  on  the  score  of  policy. 
The  battle  of  Trafalgar  had  ere  this  been  fought ;  and 
after  that  great  victory  her  superiority  at  sea  was  so 
decisive  as  to  exempt  her  from  the  necessity  of  offend- 
ing foreign  powers  by  adopting  extreme  measures. 
The  resentment  felt  on  that  occasion  by  the  Emperor 
of  Russia  was  so  great  as  to  deprive  England  during 
four  arduous  years  of  the  benefit  of  his  alliance ;  and 
the  seizure  of  the  Danish  fleet  so  exasperated  the 
crown  prince  and  the  nation  at  large,  that  they  forth- 
with declared  wai  against  England,  throvrlng  them- 
selves completely  into  the  arms  of  France, 

The  hostilities  between  England  and  Denmark  were 
carried  on  by  sea,  partlj'  at  the  entrance  of  the  Baltic, 
and  partly  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  These  consisted 
of  a  series  of  actions  between  single  vessels  or  small 
detachments,  in  wbii  h  the  Danes  fought  always  with 
spirit,  and  not  Infrequently  with  success.  In  regard 
to  trade,  lioth  nations  suffered  severely ;  the  British 
merchantmen  in  tbe  Baltic  being  much  annoyed  by 
Danish  cruisers,  while  the  foreign  trade  of  Denmark 
was  in  a  manner  suspended  by  England's  naval  su- 
periority, 

Poptil(tl!im.—'V\\a  increase  and  distribution  of  the 
population  of  Denmark  will  appear  from  the  following 
table : 

"\m.      1 


Ilcnmark  Proper S14,aM 

PehleswlR 240,104 

;  Holstein I    278,968 

i  r,iucnbur){ 


1884-88. 

1.22.'),70T 
S!ir,87x 
48S,r>»({ 


l,a50,827 

862,900 

479,884 

4li,4S6 


The  population  of  Denmark  Proper,  Ist  F'ebruary, 
1  S.W,  was  as  follows : 


Zealand  niul  M'u>n,. . 

Itoriiliolni 

Kunen,  etc 

bnaland  and  Falster, . 

Xorlh  .Tntland 

Total •2itO,?>6,5 


1,407,747 


The  population  of  the  principal  towns  of  Denmark 
Proper  (Is.  February,  iH.'iO)  was  as  follows,  vis!, : 
Copenhagen,  1 ".'!', (iOO :  Odensee,  11,100:  llelslngor, 
8,100 ;  Aarhuus,  7,M00 ;  Aalborg,  7,7(10 ;  Rauders, 
7, .WO;  Morsens,  ,'),800 ;  Konne,  4,7(10;  Svendborg, 
4,.'i(»0;  Fredericia.  4,:tOO;  Viborg,  4,000;  Slngelse, 
4,000  ;  and  RoesUIlde,  .%Kflr,  In  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
wlg,  the  prineliml  towns  with  their  populations  on  1st 
I'ebruary,  18 10,  ^i-as  as  fidlows,  viz, :  Flensliorg,  12,- 
.■)(il  ;  Scbleswig,  11,'J04  ;  Itadersleve,  ("i,iri.") ;  Eckerns, 
fovde,  4,0.'.8;  and  Apenrade,  4,n!>l,  In  that  of  Ilol- 
stein  as  follows,  viz;  Altona,  28,0(l,'> ;  Kiel,  12,!144; 
Rendsburg,  10,000;  and  (iliickstadt,  fi,!i;l!t. 

The  principal  ports  'ire  Copenhagen  and  F.lslnore. 
Copenhagen,  capital  of  Demuark,  situated  on  (ho  east 
coast  of  the  Island  of  Zealand,  lu  the  channel  of  the 
Baltic  called  tlir  Sioiiid,  In  lat,  fi:>"  41'  N,,  long,  12=^  »6' 
4(1"  I'.,  The  water  In  the  channel  is  fniui  if)  to  iV) 
feet  deep  ;  but  It  is  narrow,  and  the  navigation  dlfflciiU, 
Vessels  not  intending  to  come  Into  the  harbor  bring  up 
In  the  roads,  at  from  one  (piiirter  to  ono  half  a  mile 
from  shore.  In  about  2.'i  feel  water.  In  the  harbor, 
witbin  the  boom,  tbe  watiT  is  from  17  to  18  feet  deep, 
and  vessels  unload  alongside  of  the  quay.  The  an- 
chorage In  the  roads  is  jroml  and  safe. 

I'.lsluore,  or  Klsiiieiir  (Danish  J/diiiiifiifr'),  a  seaport 
town  of  Denmark  I'roper,  on  the  oust  coast  of  the  isl- 
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and  of  Seeland.  It  stands  »t  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  Sound,  oppostto  the  Swedish  town  of  ilelsiugborg, 
fh>m  which  it  is  three  niiles  distant.  AH  merchant 
vessels  are  obliged,  under  certain  reservations  depend- 
ing on  the  weather,  to  salute  the  castle  by  lowering 
their  top-sail.t  in  passing.  In  the  vioinity  ia  Marienlyst 
(Har;''8  delight),  till  lately  a  royal  chateau,  now  the 
property  of  the  corporation,  and  let  to  a.private  family. 
The  towns  of  Altona  and  Wansbeck  are  included  un- 
der the  head  of  foreign  commerce,  as  standing  witho  < 
the  toll-regulations  of  the  kingdom. 

The  navigation  from  the  north  of  Germany  to  Den- 
mark, around  the  northern  point  of  Jutland,  being 
always  tedious,  and  sometimes'  dangerous,  gave  ri^e  to 
the  idea  of  uniting  the  two  seas  by  means  of  a  canal, 
oommanicating  with  the  river  Eyder.  The  work  was 
commenced  in  1777,  and  tiuished  in  the  coarse  of  seven 
years,  at  a  great  expense.  This  is  the  CaT?al  of  Kiel, 
which  begins  near  the  town  of  that  name,  on  the  side 
of  the  Baltic,  and  extends  eastward  t.bout  twenty-three 
miles,  when  it  comes  in  connection  with  the  Eyder. 
This  cnnal  is  nearly  100  feet  wide  at  the  surface,  and 
64  at  the  bottom ;  it  has  six  locks,  and  its  least  Jepth 
of  water  is  10  feet;  it  admits  vessels  of  120  tons  b"r- 
den;  and  of  such  small  shipping  no  less  than  fr.'.ii 
2,000  to  il,U0U  pass  in  a  year.  Of  no  less  importance  is 
the  Stecknit7  Canal,  which,  along  with  the  railway  l>e- 
tween  Altona,  tiluckstadt,  and  Kiel,  serves  to  promote 
the  commerce  of  the  duchies.  There  are  also  railways 
from  (>>penhagen  to  Elsinore,  and  from  Cojienbogen 
to  Kueskilde ;  and  one  has  lieen  recently  opened  from 
Tonning  to  Flensburg,  with  a  branch  to  Uendsburg. 
Tonning  is  the  |)ort  on  the  cost  coast,  and  the  iength  of 
navigation  from  there  to  the  Baltic  is  almut  105  miles. 
The  passage  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound  continues  to 
he  followed  by  English,  Dutch,  and  other  vessels  of 
heavy  bnrden,  as  well  as  by  Swedes  and  Norwegians, 
on  account  of  the  vjcinitj'  of  their  respective  countries 
to  the  Sound ;  but  coasting  vessels  and  other  traders 
from  Oldenburg,  Hamburg,  the  mouth  of  the  Ellie,  as 
well  as  fi'oni  Tunning  and  the  ]K)rt8  of  Sehloswig,  and 
still  mure  small  Danish  barks  belonging  to  the  islands, 
find  it  a  grejit  convenience  to  traverse  the  Canal  of 
Kiel.  Tlie  hazard  on  tlio  north  coast  nf  Jutland 
•rises  from  extensive  sand-bunks  and  a  numl>er  of 
currents. — E.  B. 

The  customs  regulations  of  Denmark  did  not  assume 
any  fixed  or  permanent  character  until  toward  the 
close  of  the  lust  century.  No  regular  system  of  com- 
racnlil  |>olicy  was  pursued ;  and  the  regulations  which, 
froii  lime  to  time,  were  enforced,  wore  issued  more 
witli  i lie  inir'Puiute  vie-.v  of  rriruiting  the  treasury  of 
the  iTown,  than  with  un)'  regnnl  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  iudiii-triul  or  couimcrciul  enterprise  of  the  coun- 
try'. Hifrh  and  prohibitory  duties  were  im|MMed ;  ex- 
clusive privileges  were  granted  by  the  crowu  to  such 
companies  us  were  either  rich  or  favored  enough  to  se- 
cure tlieui ;  competition,  so  essential  to  success  in  every 
pursuit,  was  prevented;  and  llie  iniluiitrial energies  of 
the  nation,  the  only  true  busiri  of  individual  us  well  us 
of  nutiuiinl  wonlth,  were  cruRlied  by  tins  nionojioUziug 
spirit  and  grasping  cupidity  of  these  privileged  ussoci- 
ationn.  'I'licy  enjoyed  the  exclusive  right  of  trading, 
even  with  the  colonists;  of  supplying  their  wunts; 
taking  in  exthungu  their  sur|ilus  productions  ut  such 
valuatiiiiiH  and  prices  as  they  thought  proper  to  fix  and 
werewilUng  topuy.  Alwiut  the  iM!rio<l  ulrcudy  referred 
to,  a  belter  system  was  );rudunliy  iutroduceil.  Many  of 
the  reslrii'tious  which  hud  hitherto  conlrilmteil  to  fetter 
and  depress  IIik  foreign  tuule  of  Denmark  were  taken 
off;  a  new  turilf  wus  adopted  ;  and  the  whole  system  of 
regulutioiis  wus  consolidated  int4i  the  "ordinance  ill, 
Christiau  VII.,  dated  the  1st  of  February,  17i»7,  re- 
lating to  the  customs ;"  whii:h,  with  the  various  enui  t- 
ments  since  ailopted,  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  pres- 
ent coniinerciul  |inlicy  of  Denmark. 

Undt;r  theau  regulations,  a  distinction  is  drawn  I  e- 


twocn  privileged  and  unprivileged  nations.  The  ioimn 
are  .ose  with  which,  by  treaty,  convention,  or  other- 
wise, a  reciprocitj'  and  equality  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation have  been  established — such  treaty,  convention 
etc.,  prescribing  the  terms  on  which  reciprocity  is 
granted ;  the  latter  are  subject  to  extra  duties,  amount- 
ing to  as  high  as.  CO  per  cent,  above  the  rates  fixed  in 
the  general  tariff.  To  the  former  class  the  United 
States  belong,  the  treaty  by  w^iich  entire  reciprocity 
and  equality  of  commerce  and  navigation  are  guaran- 
tied, datmg  as  far  back  as  April,  1826.  The  following 
abstract  embraces  the  principal  stipulations  of  this 
treaty,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  conunerce  and  naviga- 
tion : 

No  particular  favors  in  respect  of  commerce  or  navi- 
gation to  be  granted  to  other  nations,  which  shall  not 
become  common  to  the  other  party,  on  like  or  equiva- 
lent terms.  Commerce  and  navigation  between  the 
two  countries  to  rest  on  the  liberal  basis  of  perfect 
equality  and  reciprocity;  and  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  each  to  enjoy  all  rights,  privileges,  and  exemptions, 
in  the  territories  of  the  other,  which  native  citizens  or 
subjects  do  or  shall  enjoy ;  Iceluud,  the  Faroe  islands 
and  Greenland,  and  the  places  situated  beyond  the 
Cape  of  Good  Ilope,  and  the  direct  trade  between  Den- 
mark and  the  Danish  West  India  colonies,  being  ex- 
cepted from  the  operation  of  the  treaty.  Duties  to  be 
alike  on  uU  manufactures  or  merchandise  of  any  coun- 
try that  can  be  lawfully  imported  into  either  countrj-, 
whether  such  importation  bo  nuide  in  the  vessels  of  one 
nation  or  the  other.  Similar  equality  to  exist  in  re- 
spect to  exporfations  or  re-exportations  from  either 
coimtr}',  and  in  the  vessels  of  either.  The  produce 
and  manufactures  of  each  country,  when  imported  into 
either,  to  be  subject  to  no  other  or  higbir  duties  than 
similar  produce  or  manufactured  of  any  other  country ; 
and  this  equality  to  extend  to  exports  from  either 
countrj'  to  the  ports  of  the  other.  Article  5th  stipu- 
lates that  neither  the  vessels  of  the  United  Stutes  nor 
their  cargoes  shall,  when  they  pass  the  Sound  or  the 
Helta,  iiay  higher  or  other  duties  than  those  which  are 
or  may  be  {laid  by  the  most  favored  nation. 

yytH  India  CoUmies. — In  the  intercourse  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Danish  West  Indhi  colonies,  it 
is  agreed  that  wlmtever  can  be  lawfully  imported  into 
or  exported  from  the  said  colonics,  in  vessels  of  one 
part/,  from  or  to  the  ports  of  the  United  Stjitcs,  orfrom 
or  to  the  ports  of  any  other  foreign  country,  may,  in 
like  manner,  and  with  the  sumo  duties  and  cbirgcs  ap- 
plicuble  to  vessel  und  fiurgo,  be  imported  into  or  ex- 
ported fnim  the  suiil  colonies  in  vessels  of  the  other 
party.  The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  ten  years,  with 
the  usual  .stipulation  for  twelve  months'  notice  if  either 
party  should  desire  to  terminate  it  after  that  period. 

The  general  foreign  navigation  of  Denmark,  in 
18-11,  employed  !iy,815  vessels,  measuring  1, •260,417 
tons,  and,  us  np|)ears  from  olUcIal  returns,  floating 
765,170  tons  of  nieri'handise. 

It  may  lie  interesting  to  inquire  to  what  extent  the 
nutioiuil  Hug  of  Denmark  [uirticipatcd  in  this  general 
nioveuieut.  The  total  number  of  vessels  which  en- 
tered und  dcurod  on  foreign  voyages  in  1811  was  3il,- 
Klo,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,200,117  tons,  and  conveying 
7(io,l75  tons  of  freight.  Of  these  vessels,  there  were 
under  the  Dunl-h  Hag  22,27.'i,  with  u  lonnuge  of  717,- 
H'.»l  tons,  und  ^  eying  ■159,079  tons  of  freight.  Thus, 
Denmurk  bud, 

1st.  Ill  till' minibor  of  vossols (1B.8  jior  cont 

ifil.    In  tlie  toiinuirfl 89,7       " 

8)1.   Ill  the  carKoes 00         " 

l.euving  for  all  other  nntlons, 

1st.  In  tliu  number  of  tussoIi IM.'i  per  cent 

2(1.   Ill  tho  tonnutjo 47.il       " 

8d.   Ill  the  curKOoB 40  " 

The  uggreguto  tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Denmurk  In  lAI-1, 
wus  .1,458  tons.  In  1851,  it  bad  decreased  to  2,00.S  ; 
in  1856,  it  was  2,013. 
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T>flnm«rV.    1  ^otilfliwiir. 

Holitaln. 

Vessels 2,408 

Steatners 26 

1,476 

U 

27,144 

212 

522 

1,276 
1 

Tonnage  of  vessols 65,084 

»*         of  steamers 1,003 

Tlnrae-Dowor 1,678 

20,898 
108 
69    i 

OeNIBAL  8TATI,dXNT  OF  IhPOKTB  INTO  DknMABK   AND  Dl- 
rXHDKHOIRg  IN  184T,  WITH  AMOUNT  OF  OdTIIS. 


Total  iminbcr  of  vessels,  6,lt4;  steamers,  87.  TrnnaKe  of 
(alllDl  vessels,  108.171 ;  steamers,  1,819.  Horso-power,  2,r59. 
Bee  Oot/M  Almanao,  1&67. 

From  official  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Den- 
mark, it  appears  that  in  1847  the  imports  and  export:- 
naited  amonnted  to  $46,500,000 ;  a  sum  nearly  equally 
divided  between  Denmaric  Proper  and  its  dependencies. 
In  estimating  the  true  relative  value  of  tl'io  commercial 
movement,  we  must  bear  in  mind  thr'  iHo  Viv  '.  a 
proper  contains  a  population  of  1,850,000  inh'i'  -  ts, 
and  comprises  an  area  of  683  Danish  superflcl  :  -i  ,'es ; 
vhUe  the  duchies  contain  a  population  of  842,000  souls, 
spread  over  an  aroa  of  only  318  Danish  miles.  The 
Danish  miles  are  given  as  found  in  the  authorities 
from  which  these  facts  are  condensed,  and  because 
they  will  suffice  for  the  purpose  of  comparison.  Den- 
mark and  dependencies  in  £urop<>  contain  an  area  of 
1,031,075  geographical  miles,  and  a  population  of 
2,296,587,  exclusive  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  the 
Faroe  islands.  Thus,  the  latter,  with  a  territory  less 
th»n  one  half,  and  a  population  more  than  one  third 
less,  contributes  more  than  its  proportionate  share  to 
the  general  commerce  of  the  country.  The  importanc 
which  Denmark  attaches  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
duchies  is  thus  accounted  for.  They  are  not  only  the 
granaries  from  which  her  cereal  supplies  are  obtained, 
but  they  aho  constituto  the  commercial  conduits 
through  which  her  princlnal  products — live  cattle, 
horses,  etc. — pass  to  a  market.  The  loss  of  *.he 
di':'iiies  would,  Ijesides,  inflict  an  irreparable  injury 
upon  Denmark,  by  cutting  off  the  enormous  revenue 
which  she  has  so  long  derived  from  the  Sound  dues  ; 
as,  in  the  event  of  a  separation,  tlie  Seliloswlg-Hol- 
stein  Canal  would  soon  become  the  principal  route  to 
the  Baltic. 

The  description  and  quantities  of  merchandise  which 
constitute  the  chief  basis  of  the  exchanges  between 
Denmark  and  foreign  countries,  for  any  one  year  of 
average  commercial  activity,  will  furnish  the  most  ac- 
cuMto  standard  by  which  to  judge  of  tlic  present  or 
prospective  imjmrtance  of  the  trmle  between  that  king- 
dom and  the  United  States.  Data  from  wliicli  to 
calculate,  even  opproximately,  the  value  of  importa- 
tions, are  not  nt  hand.  A  valuation  based  upon  such 
data  as  are  possessed  may,  however,  l)e  attempted. 
We  lind  tliat  the  duties  levied  on  importations  for  tlio 
year  1847  reached  as  high  us  $2,085,054,  or,  in  round 
nunibcra,  $2,500,000.  Allowing  12  per  cent,  on  the 
imports  as  the  amount  of  unties,  we  have  as  their 
value  for  that  year  over  $20,000,000.  The  value  of 
the  exports,  as  registered  in  the  Danish  custom-houses, 
is  more  accessible,  and  will  be  found  uuder  its  proper 
head  in  the  following  tables. 

Of  the  $2,685,(154  whidi  is  found  under  the  column 
of  duties  on  imparts,  the  portion  received  in  the  cus- 
lom-hoiises  of  Denmark  Proper,  amounted  to  $1,806,- 
2111,  and  tliat  which  was  levied  in  the  duchies  reached 
«f71),40H.  While  this  latf-  sum  is  less  tlum  60  per 
cent,  of  that  received  in  benmark  Proper,  we  must 
not  infer  that  importation  into  the  duchies  was  in  the 
siiino  pr(i|)ortion.  On  the  contrary,  tliu  table  which 
follows  will  show  that,  in  guneral,  tbey  import  more — 
in  some  cases  100  per  cent,  more — than  the  kingdom 
proper.  The  dlspmportlon  in  the  amount  of  duties 
results  from  the  opention  of  ditfercnt  tariffs  ;  that  of 
Denmark  Proper  being  much  higher  than  the  tariff  ap- 
plicable to  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig  and  llolstein. 
Altona,  in  the  Duchy  of  llolstein,  the  most  important 
commercial  city  in  Denmark  next  to  Copenhagen,  is  a 
free  port ;  and  all  goods  may  bo  landed  and  stored 
without  any  other  charges  than  port  duoa. 
Li. 


DsMripUon  of  MerchAO- 
dlu. 


Measure  or 
qnnnUty. 


Cnblofeet. 
Kllogs..... 


Hectolitres 

Kiloga..... 
Tons 


Cottons I  Kllogs. 

Sugar  and  syrups 

Woolens 

Wood 

Coffee 

Iron,     unmanfactured 
and  manufactured. . . 

Wines 

Salt 

Brandy     and     other 

spirits 

Tobncco , 

Coal 

Cloths,  linen 

"       silks. 

Cotton,  raw  and  spun . 

Tea 

OlaaswaroB 

Pottery 

Hemp  and  flax 

Rico 

Fruits 

Paper 

Skins  and  hides  tanned 

Yam,  cotton 

"      woolen 

Other  articles 

Total  duties  collected. 


Told. 


I  AmouDU  of 
I      dntloo. 


1,085,000 

16,074,000 

658,000 

8,454,000 

6,678,000 

!>0,562,000 

81,000 

16,000,000 

28,000 

8,815,000 

014,000 

012,000 

87,000 

1,874,000 

888,000 

1,766,000 

958,000 

2,665,000 

2,862,000 

1,288,000 

884,000 

680,000 

162,000 

55,000 


1825,500 
291,090 
26.%878 
208,506 
159,588 

125,178 

124,484 

88,886 


T7,.S7a 
61,836 
49,476 


89,060 

84,596 

81,248 

28,880 

28,994 

18,228 

16,740 

18,020 

9,114 

8,184 

8,848 

680,820 


2,685,664 


I'he  hectolitre  is  equal  to  26'4178  gallons. 
The  authorities  from  which  the  preceding  table  is 
compiled  omit  the  countries  from  which  the  different 
articles  were  exported.  The  United  States'  Treasury 
Report  for  1847,  however,  furnishes  data  to  supply  the 
omission  as  respects  the  United  States.  From  that 
document  the  following  statements  are  derived : 

American  tonnage,  entered  from  Denmnrk none, 

"              "        cleared  from  the  U.  8.  for  Den- 
mark       216  tons. 

Foreign  tannage,  entered  fl'om  Denmark 717    " 

"           "         cleared  from  the  U.  8.  for  Den- 
mark    2,274    " 

Total  tonnage  cuteroJ  and  cleorod  1847. .  8,207  tons. 
The  tratle  of  the  United  States  with  Denmark  is 
shown  by  the  following  exhibit  of  exports  fi-om  and 
imports  into  the  United  States. 

Eipnrti,  Import*.  To'al, 

1826 $345,870  (40,264  $895,184 

1386. 68.\gS6  48,971  684,956 

184& 121,242  1,813  124,556 

1866. 227,715  1,180  288,848 

The  total  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  Denmark 
from  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June, 
1850,  were. 

In  American  vessels (153,994 

In  foreign  vessels 85,966 

Total (195,960 

And  foreign  produce 81,768 

Total  for  the  year (227J18 

KxFoRTS  riioM  TUK  ITNiTKn  Statbs  to  Denmabk  fob  tub 

YXARS  KNDINO  JuNB  30,  1847  AN»  1866. 


Dflieriiiiton  uf  merchanitUe. 


Dye  woods ... 

Tobacco ....lbs. 

Spirits  of  turpentine .  galls. 

Itico tierces 

Cotton  {raw) lbs. 

Ityc  and  otUor  grains 

Flour bbls. 

lioiln  and  Inrpoiitlno    " 
Whale  &  ol'.ior  fish  oil,  gis, 

Sundries 

Drugs  and  medicines 

Total 


QllAtlllllcl. 


2,11P 

7,75f. 

5,829 

060,782 

17 

l,'i5 

88,830 


ValiiH*. 


(210 

2,703 

11.^,.'526 

62,609 

6,000 

181 

4M 

11.338 

5,019 

208,895  ■ 


isst. 

Valuei. 


81,758 


40,652 
127,790 


8,316 
_25,202 
227,718 


It  appears  that  the  United  States  supplied  Denmark 
in  1847  with  all  the  rice  imported  into  that  country, 
and  a  large  share  of  the  raw  cotton,  spirits  of  turpen- 
tine, lish-oil,  grains,  etc.  Wines  and  spirits  are  chiefly 
iniiMirted  from  France,  either  direct  or  liy  way  of  Ham- 
burg, and  cottons  almost  exclusively  from  EngluaU, 
but  in  1855-6,  the  exportation  of  tobacco,  grain,  flour, 
oils,  and  turpentine,  had  ceased. 
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The  ioUowing  table  exhibits  the  value  of  exports 
from  Denmaric  and  the  duchies  to  all  foreign  countries 
during  the  yean  designated.  The  values  are  given  in 
flrancs,  each  equal  to  18*6  cents. 


DevrHptlon  of  iMrdliandtM, 

lS4i. 

IMS. 

IM1. 

41,886,000 

12,498,000 

6,800,000 

1,622,000 

2,7111,000 

1.168,000 

779,000 

698,000 

330,000 

46,818,000 

11,780,000 

11,708,000 

1,802,000 

1,720,000 

1,095,000 

586,000 

451,000 

268,000 

55,714,000 

11,«56,000 

9,956,000 

1,670,000 

1,815,000 

1,225,000 

1,672,000 

780,000 

807,000 

Butter. 

Hides  and  skins. 

Seeds  

Wool  (raw) 

Salted  provisions 

Bonra 

Total  Franc* 

70,406,000  1  76,178,000 

84,746,000 

The  following  suggestion  is  found  in  a  commercial 
report  recently  issued  under  the  directioa  of  the  French 
government,  which  may  lie  found  useful  to  others  be- 
sides the  French  merchants  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  countries  of  northern  Europe  : 

"  In  the  northern  nations,  especially  Denmark, 
Sweden,  and  Norwaj',  there  is  an  active  demand  for  a 
bevera);e  extensively  used  in  those  countries,  which 
our  merchants  engaged  in  supplying  them  with  liq- 
ueurt,  mi^fht  advuntagenusly  imitate.  It  is  a  mixture 
known  among  the  northern  people  as  gamr.irl  Fmn>k 
viin  (old  French  wine),  and  composed  of  white  wine, 
rum,  syrup,  and  spices.  This  kind  of  negut  is  highly 
esteemed  by  a  people  who  have  no  relish  for  liquors, 
unless  they  are  highly  sweetened." 

In  1850  there  was  published,  by  order  of  the  Danish 
government,  a  statistical  report  of  the  co  '  merce  and 
navigation  of  Denmark  Proper  for  the  year  1848. 
From  this  publication,  it  appears  that  though  Denmark 
was  invoU-ed  in  difficulties  with  the  Germanic  Con- 
federation during  the  year  1848,  the  general  commerce 
of  the  kingdom  suffered  no  sensible  diminution.  This 
was  mainl}'  owing  to  the  geographical  position,  as 
well  as  to  the  military  marine  of  Denmark,  by  means 
of  which  she  was  enabled  to  bloc;..:de  most  of  the 
German  po'ts,  and  thus  give  fVee  scope  to  her  own 
merchant  flajf.  O't  off  from  the  German  markets, 
from  which  she  usually  draws  her  supplies  of  articles 
of  first  necessity  for  her  manufactures,  she  sought  for 
new  channels  through  wbith  to  supply  her  wants ; 
and  at  once  found  England  niready  waiting  to  avail 
herself  of  the  difHculties  in  wh,  'h  she  was  embroiled. 
Hence,  the  principal  foreign  trado  of  1).  nmark  during 
this  year,  was  carried  on  with  lilngland. 

The  numlier  of  vessel-  "inployed  In  iht  foreign  trado 
of  Denmark  in  1848  wu.  as  follows  : 

Entered Tc      Is  7,<il>8 

Cleared "       7,816 

Tola! 14,819  "       'KW,579 

Tlie  tonnage  of  merchandisn  was  4"vO,240  tons. 

From  North  and  South  Aiueaiea  there  entered,  dur- 
ing the  same  year,  CI  vessels  of  i'2,8''0  tons  ■-  while 
there  <'leare<l  67  vessels  of  16,8fi8  tonii>  c»  which  there 
were  18  vessels  of  3,730  tons  under  a  foreign  flag. 

The  value  of  the  im|>orts  anl  exjwrts  from  s'i  coun- 
tries. In  1848,  as  compared  with  1H47,  was  as  follows  : 

184*.— Iniporu »ia,02I,M0 

KxporU 8,076,678 

ToUl  trade  In  1849 77777. ...  t21,0»^,6!t8 

1947.— Imports »18,W7,7I« 

K.vports 7,018,862 

Total  trade  In  IM7 .7777777.    «0,«l8,.')7i^ 

Increa'o  In  IMS 4■S^4«0 

Of  the  aliovo  figures,  the  trade  of  ('o[H)nhagen  alone 
absorl)ed : 

184a— Imports |»,R«Nft24 

K\|K)rU 1.4»W,26» 

Total  trade  of  I'openhaion  In  l'^|S~7|il,271,786 

1947.— Imports IH.Ofllt.'lOO 

K»tM)rU I,S15.860 

^'"-  ToUl  trade  of  Copenhsftrn  In  1847..     ia,884£20 

Increase  In  1S48 $8(17,060 

8o«  Cummercial  tUlatiuni  of  the  If.  H.,  1867. 


Tonnaes 888,747 

"       858,882 


The  following  table  exhibits  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Denmark  during  the  year  1848 
Navioation  amo  Comhxbce, 

Entered  the  United  States  from  Denmark 1  484  tan> 

Cleared  from  the  United  BUtos  for  Denmark. . . .  8!488    " 

Imports  from  Denmark giii  «it 

Exports  to  Denmark .■;.■;   ig'' gjg 

Of  the  general  exports  from  Denmark  during  1848 
England  received  50  per  cent.  ;  and  of  grains,  as  higll 
as  65  per  cent. ;  while  in  1847  the  proportion  exported 
to  Great  Britain  was  only  86  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
The  exports  to  the  United  States  were, 

Woolen  and  wonted  varns *ou 

Hosiery *?™ 

Bristles,  8,188  lbs ■"■      ,??« 

Raps,  M,290  lbs i'JJJ 

Coal,  96  tons ;;;""      *'J  J 

Unenumcrated,  paying  a  duty  of  6  p  ,r  cent! '..'.."         OdiS 

"  "  20      "       :      j'5ji 

"  "  80      " "'o?. 

Sundries j  Jjg 

To'sl 1187617 

Copenhagen,  ns  already  remarked,  absorbs  about  80 
per  cent,  of  the  entire  trade  of  Denmark.  In  1851 
there  entered  at  this  port  321  steam-vessels,  propelled 
by  engines  of  44,865  horse-power  aggregate,  and  float- 
ing 4,700  tons  aggregate  of  merchandise,  viz. ; 

Froml'russla  520  tons. 

"     Kngland  ; 979    „"* 

"    Lubeo ]  agjj    u 

"     Weimar !  I'oos    " 

"    Elsewhere 'Jog    „ 

The  chief  im|)orts  into  Copenhagen  from  foreign 
countries  in  1851,  were  iron,  coal,  cabinetmakers'  and 
other  wood,  fire-wood,  and  heavy  merchandise.  From 
the  United  States  and  Cuba  there  enteit;(l  15  vessels 
of  3,158  tons'  measurement,  and  with  2,884  tons  of 
merchandise ;  and  from  the  Danish  West  Indies  34 
vessels,  of  8,670  tons'  measurement,  and  with  8,632 
tons'  merchandise.  The  imports  of  sugar  were  as  fol- 
lows : 


From  Danish  West  Indies klloKrammes 

-      Hnull 


Cuba 

.lava    

Entrepots  of  Europe . 

Total 


5,500,000 
1,5011,000 
2.7.'jfl,IIO« 
«V)il,U(jO 
JOO.OOO 
lU,3o5,(l«) 

Imports  of  coffee  were  from  Brazil,  Ilayti,  an^' 
Euroiwan  entrepots,  5,250,000  kilogrammes ;  of  which 
tliere  were  ex|>orted  from  Copenhagen  600,000  kilo- 
grammes, leaving  4,750,000  kilograntmes  for  consump- 
tion. 

The  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Denmark  for 
185i)  and  185-1  is  exhibited  in  the  subjoined  tal)lc  : 
CoMuaacB  op  Denhabk  and  tiis  Ditcuiih  of  !4riii.KJ<wi(i 

AND   IIOUTEIN   rOB  TUS   YXABS  1858  AMI  1>)M. 


('.omjlry. 


I 


Import*. 


Hanibnrit... . 
a  rest  Britain 

Altona 

Norway 

Sweden 

ItuMla 

U.  StatiA  West 

lMclU'S,and  S. 

Sua 

I.ubcc 

Dan.  ralonles.. 

Pruwla. 

llnlland 

Irelsiid I      605,I).'M 

llremen 1,012.104 

France 

Retiluiii 

Mcoklcnburit. . 

lUnovor 

Mc'rllti>rrnni'nn 
E.|-i.lles,  Chins 

and  Ihilnra..       2^9,030 

Orecniaiid 276,8112 

Faroe  I.I.IS....        I4.M(W 

All  others _267,S66 

Total  (thalen).  50,860,f  12 


16,088,878 
7,6r>4,040 
4,141,248 
2,179,626 
2.918,5^ 
8,565,109 


8.457,468 
2,IA0,.^65 
t,9l4,6S2 
1,2(W.«08 
718,090 


66.'),407 
162.MA9 
877,071 
166,277 
444,781 


Riportf, 

"iiillT.lMJ 

10,rt(ii',J24 

S,321,«9S 

S,(XVt,727 

1,.I21,12S 

812,150 


860.245 

1,01.\M4 

8.H6,(KK) 

912,129 

1,190,444 

507,7H8 

46,926 

82,\Bltt 

49S,44» 

27N'2tt9 

S2.'>,(I12 

14,4.M 

122.018 

:0ll,M6 

a.'i,:i(io 

424,S64 


Importl. 
18,Sft97()M" 
10.8^2,:t68 
4.4h|,490 
2,246.196 
8,6,M,MS 
854,618 


2,997,H.18 
2.6.M.947 
2,860,786 
2,001,,MO 

844,H!«) 

H40,7k:1  I 
l,2:W,lli5i 
«llt,7l3i 
2*22. '>fl6 1 
67h,874 
201,(182 
l+x.MW 

278.K77 

4)1, 1 H8 

ll)5,'2»!l 

.■.096,!W0 


Eiport». 


84,»»S.S00:M,8«Mn 


8.64.1,775 
li,l84,(MiO 
5,268,919 
2,558,."*^ 
1,778,617 
49,610 


142,1751 

1,170,229 

848.500  i 

950,001 

2,!73,l(«i 

5.VS10I  I 

74,8041 

17\9(» 

8:2,<192 

269,644 

81."),5so 

ftS,OM! ' 

78,440 1 
75,74.1 
68,4111 

_6n.vwj 

8y,08H,ius 


Dunixh  vessels  arriving  In  the  United  .States  from 
the  Danish  islands  of  Santa  Crux  and  St.  Thomas  aro 
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not  chargeable  with  tonnage  duties  in  ti?"  ports  of  the 
United  States ;  the  vessels  of  Denmarlc  and  the  United 
States  being  placed  on  the  same  footing,  in  that  re- 
spect, under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of 
the  31st  May,  1830,  and  the  treaty  with  Denmaric  of 


tue  26th  April,  1826.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Denmark, 
from  the  year  1820  to  the  year  1856,  by  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  this  commerce  does  not  assume  any  addi- 
tional importance  from  year  to  j'ear : 


Y«*r«  «adlnr. 

K::porto  to  IXtnnurk. 

ImfnU. 

Wheraof  thera  wm  In  Bullion 
Md  Specie. 

Domeitlf, 

Foreif^. 

Total. 

Tol.l. 

Exported. 

Imjtorfed. 

AmeriMW. 

Fonlgn. 

SopU  80,1821 

iimm 

$860,535 

$626,108 

$16,156 

•  •  •  * 

4,143 

1823 

82,028 

160,767 

192,780 

21,283 

.... 

1,348 

1828 

89,788 

58,184 

92,917 

24,028 

•  •  •  • 

906 

257 

1824 

85,487 

299,323 

885,809 

•  •  •  ■ 

..*. 

3,416 

82 

1829 

214,617 

687,146 

861,668 

46,827 

*  •  • . 

6,693 

200 

1826 

100,589 

245,268 

846,870 

49,264 

■.  •  •• 

$843 

8,681 

.  •  •  . 

1827 

148,958 

258,988 

403,941 

40,838 

•  •  <  • 

t  .  *  > 

2,928 

,         ^ 

1828 

150,979 

886,689 

;-''7.66S 

117,946 

$600 

.... 

4,239 

202 

1829 

78,697 

18,166 

86,Vo; 

82,911 

•  •  .  ■ 

1,048 

1,070 

1880 

Total... 

76,292 

29,048 

105,340 

6,884 



1,923 

$1,037,786 

$2,489,568 

$3,477,354 

$854,570 

$600 

$842 

27,276 

1,811 

Sept  80,  1881 

1178,888 

$176,888 

$855,216 

$575 

$10,600 

8,06J1 

1882 

181,606 

850,116 

581,720 

68,842 

18,600 

4,2% 

728 

1888 

180,511 

112,468 

202,964 

23,172 

7,000 

8,907 

791 

1884 

99,643 

818,461 

418,104 

62,542 

5,843 

12,628 

2,280 

1888 

212,461 

110,889 

82;4,800 

121,000 

4,900 

3,881 

1,283 

1886 

814,268 

271,717 

58.%9S5 

48,971 

8,718 

1,190 

1887 

172,260 

109,421 

281,031 

102,819 

1,093 

4,797 

1888 

98,081 

24,760 

122,881 

27,118 

880 

1,072 

1889 

60,634 

88,177 

88,811 

80,997 

708 

961 

1840 

Total... 

76,188 

17,868 

94,061 

7,601 

834 

1,362 

11,568,979 

$1,68U,6»1 

$3,094,668 

$543,037 

$46,842 

•-,1,811 

14,448 

8epL  80,  1841 

$110,424 

$24,864 

$184,788 

$8,791 

889 

1,955 

1842 

70,766 

27.810 

98,686 

795 

917 

Bmos.      1848 

74,667 

6J510 

81,167 

•  >  •  • 

•  •  •  • 

465 

1,714 

Juno  80,  1844 

100,859 

11,975 

112,884 

6,068 

481 

2,667 

UI6 

124,666 

20,501 

145,167 

22,429 

•  .  >  * 

1,040 

3,116 

1S46 

97.746 

28,496 

131,242 

1,313 

666 

1,893 

1847 

198,952 

4,948 

208,895 

475 

.  t  >  • 

316 

2,274 

1848 

164,661 

17,262 

181,918 

19,617 

768 

2,075 

1849 

55,183 

M,188 

19,204 

.... 

1,681 

1850 

Total... 

16.^974 

20,706 

186,630 

527 

602 

8,282 

$1,163,743 

$167,56J 

$1,821,309 

$73,419 

.... 

6,817 

20,524 

Juno  80,  1861 

$92,2.'i7 

$19,510 

$111,797 

$38,887 

.... 

199 

2,0S6 

1832 

93,009 

22,643 

115,652 

16,611 

874 

8,916 

isaa 

82,908 

•  •  • 

82,903 

•  •  •  ■ 

.... 

832 

2,174 

1854 

87,S70 

28,547 

111,417 

8,09T 

714 

1,894 

1855 

70,996 

8,675 

79,671 

1,701 

1,216 

1,027 

1866 

195,960 

31,765 

227,715 

1,180 

2,197 

716 

SllTHlir.NT  KXIllRrriHO   tub    ClIAIlArTKR,  QirANTITIKS,    AMD 

Values  or  DoMitSTio  Pbodi'cts  or  tub  Unitrd  Status, 

TOOEl'IIKa  WITH   TIIR  TOTAL   VaLUKS    Or    FOBKIGN    TbOD- 
VCT8,     IhPORTI  D      IMTO    DENMARK,    VBOU    THE    UNITED 

States  in  1854  and  1855. 


DBu-rlplbn  ormtretuindlM. 

18M.                               IHM.                      1 

V.II1M.            qnuitiU.i. 

V.llMI. 

OtI,  tpemiscoti 

$486  Inlls.        1,920 
1,416   ih<L          «ii»» 

$8,816 

1,218 

104 

297 

18,846 

"so 

19,203 
20,971 

r,741 

4,519 

397 

Cindlvr  npormocotl , . . 
Munufactiiros  of  wood . 
Rosin  and  turpontlno. . 
Klour       

"ioi 

8,816 
67 

74^974 

8,846 

1,86'< 

938 

1,000 

166 

"604 

858 

bbls.       4^366 

bbls.       ■ '  ■  "8 
tierces      770 
lbs.      209,Ha 

lbs.      u.m 
pairs       6,000 

BiMUlt 

Rice 

Tobacco        

Splrlt.1  from  molossos. . 
Spirit*  of  turpentine... 
Tobacco,  inannfocturod 
Shoc.v  liidlB-iubbor... 
Miscellaneous 

Tot  domes,  products 

Tot  foreign  products 

Total  trade 

$87,870 
2.3,M7 

$70,996 

8,075 

$79,671 

$111,417 

The  Danish  merchants  no  longer  import  tobacco 
from  the  countries  of  its  production.  In  184H  there 
were  2,fl:l'2,a''<  l(ilo(;rninnics  Importod,  at  a  value  of 
about  iJIGf.jfiC  20,  principally  from  Holland,  Itrcmcn, 
anil  Hamburg,  where  soluot  curgnos  can  at  all  times  be 
purchased.  Tliese  niarlicts  am  supplied  cliieily  from 
the  United  States,  h'rom  (!uba  Denmaric  imports  au- 
nmilly  ubout  12,250  kilogrammes — say  27,000  lbs.  of 
segiirs.  There  are  no  roatrictionH  of  any  Itlud  on  the 
tiXe  of  tobacco  in  De nmarli ;  und  umler  the  modornte 
duty  [leaf  or  unmanufactured,  89|  cents  per  110^  Ilia.  ; 
manufactured,  $iH  15  per  110^-  lbs.  |,  direct  importations 
from  the  United  States  could  not  fail  to  l>«  profltable. 


value,  $1,160 
689 

•*       1,404 

1,868 

"  166 

"•       1,741 


In  the  article  of  cignrs,  at  least,  there  is  no  reason 
wliy  the  United  States  could  nf  t  successfully  compete 
with  Cuba.  The  quantities  of  tobacco  exported  direct 
from  the  United  States  to  Denmark  during  the  four 
years  specified,  were  as  follows  : 

1852— Unmanufactured 15  hbdl ; 

Manufnctured 8,085  lbs. 

18.18 — Unninnufftetiirod none 

Manufactured 9,248  lbs. 

1854— linmanufacturod 18  libds. 

Manufactured «. .  800  lbs. 

1866 — Unmanufactured.....  none 

Msnufaotured 11,728  lbs. 

So  long,  however,  as  any  dutj-  is  imposed  in  Den- 
mark higher  than  that  levied  or  similar  merchandise 
in  Hamburg  and  the  other  Haneoatic  towns,  viz.,  from 
-(  to  I  of  1  per  cent.,  they  will  contmue,  more  espe- 
cially Hamburg,  to  be  the  entrepots  from  which  Den- 
mark will  have  to  draw  her  supplies  of  such  colo- 
nial produce  as  her  own  islands  in  the  West  Indies  can 
not  fumisli.  Cereal  produce  constitutes  the  leading 
staple  of  Danish  exports,  and  forms  the  ciiief  basis  of 
her  exchanges  with  foreign  countries.  Indeed,  Den- 
mark may  bo  considoied  an  exclusively  agricultural 
and  nviritime  country.  Such,  at  least,  is  tlie  predom- 
inant feature  of  her  national  character.  In  1851  the 
entire  exports  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  upward  of 
♦7,500,000.  Of  this  sum,  cereals  appropriated  |i4,5O0,- 
000.  The  com;aerce  of  the  kingdc  n  and  the  duchies 
for  the  year  1852,  imports  and  exports,  reached  tlie 
sum  of  $42,450,310  90  ;  an<l  the  proportion  of  cereals 
ii\  tlio  export  trade  was  about  equal  to  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  During  the  past  10  or  12  years,  however, 
manufactures  have  made  considerable  progress  in  tlin 
kingdom  and  the  duchies ;  and,  were  the  obstacles  re- 
moved, with  whicii  this  branch  of  national  industry 
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has  to  contend,  the  most  oppressire  of  which  are  royal 
and  privileged  monopolies,  and  heavy  consumption 
duties,  that  progress  would  be  still  more  encouraging, 
and  its  influence  more  perceptibly  felt  in  the  aug> 
mented  wealth  and  increased  commercial  prosperity  of 
Denmark.  The  following  lirief  gummar}'  of  the  preg< 
ent  state  of  manufactures  in  this  kingdom  is  condensed 
fhim  recent  Danish  official  publications,  and  is  given 
fur  the  purpose  of  showing  the  extent  to  which  Den- 
mark must  rely  on  the  workshops  of  other  nations  for 
the  neceasar}'  supplies  for  her  2,500,000  subjects. 

H'onlent. — The  woolen  manufactures  of  Denmark 
are  coarse,  and  of  a  very  inferior  quality.  The  chief 
factories  are  those  of  Neunmnster,  in  the  duchy  of 
Holstein.  The  proportirn  which  these  manufactures 
bear  to  the  quantity  annually  consumed  in  the  king- 
dom may  lie  seen  (torn  the  following  statement : 


Forolirii  woolons  consumed 

Neuniunstor  woolens  consuinci 


itut. 
0^9o6  lbs. 
8«,70O    " 


1S41. 
1M.0UO  lbs. 
88,000    " 


Besides  those  woolen  cloths,  Denmark  consumes 
large  quantities  of  other  manufactures  of  wool,  partic- 
ularly such  as  are  suitable  for  women's  apparel.  These 
are  all  important.  During  the  2  years  ab-r-i-e-named, 
this  class  of  imports  reached  as  high  as  320,000  Ilia, 
each  year,  yielding  a  revenue  to  the  government  of 
nearly  $10,000. 

Vuttotu. — The  manufacture  of  cottons  was  intro- 
duced into  Denmark  aliout  40  years  back,  but  its  prog- 
resi*  viim  slow  ami  inconsiderable  until  within  the  past 
10  years.  At  Copenhagen  there  were  manufactured 
from  1835  to  1840  about  800,000  Danish  ells  (almut 
2'2(i  feet  each)  per  annum  from  cotton  twists  supplied 
from  English  markets.  Since  1840,  the  cUi>tom-house 
dcclnratiuns  indicate  a  large  augmentation  in  the  quan- 
tity of  spun  cotton  (twist)  imported.  In  1844  it 
reached  as  high  as  911,000  Danish  livres.  The  Dan- 
ish livre  is  a  fraction  over  1  lb.  avoirdupois.  The 
manufacture  of  printed  cottons  has  been  attempted, 
but  the  experiment  has  but  indifferently  succeeded ; 
indeed,  its  present  continuance  is. owing  to  high  pro- 
tective duties.  The  chief  cotton  manufactures  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  consist  of  old-fashioned,  heavy, 
coarse  pieces,  brought  through  the  loom  by  a  process 
at  once  slow  and  ex|iensive.  There  is  but  one  factory 
in  the  kingdom — ^tliat  at  Nyhavn — where  modem  im- 
provements are  introduced.  The  success  which  has  so 
fur  attended  the  operations  at  this  factor}'  may  eventu- 
ally create  an  extensive  diniand  in  Denmark  for  Amer- 
ican cotton. 

How  far  these  factories  fall  short  of  the  demands  for 
home  consumption  may  lie  gathered  from  the  following 
iigures : 

CoTTOx    Cloths  lUFoantD  into  Oknhiik  raoris,  raoii 
ItMS  TO  1830. 


1M«... 

.     1,140,000  lbs.     1 

1S49... 

1,180,000  lbs. 

18»T... 

,      1,«10,(I<K»  " 

isao... 

.      l.MO,000  - 

l'i4S  . . 

7«0,000  "        1 

These  importations  were  destined  for  the  kingdom 
pro|)er.  The  quantities  imported  fur  consumption  in 
the  duchies  can  nut  lie  ascertained  ;  but  their  relative 
consumption  of  surh  manufactures  ciinsiderubly  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  kingdom  pro|)er. 

I'aptr. — At  Strandmollen  and  Silklierg  there  are 
several  Hourlshing  paper-mills  ;  but  the  prices  rule  su 
high,  that,  despite  the  |irotnrtivc  duties,  pajier  flgures 
largely  in  the  im|iurts  from  foreign  countries.  In  IKfiO 
there  were  lm|Kirted  217,&t>3  kilcigramnies,  valued  at 
$,W,l.in88. 

Sugar. — Sugar  relineries  have  reached  a  high  state 
of  prosperity  in  Denmark.  Of  upward  of  12,000,000 
Ibn.  of  refined  sugar  consumed  in  'he  kingdom,  or  ex- 
ixirtcd,  but  Utile  is  imjiorted  from  foreign  cuuntries. 
Ilaw  sugars,  however,  constitute  un  im|iortant  item  in 
the  importations  uf  the  ctmntry  ;  indeed,  It  is  known, 
that  if  we  except  Kngland,  there  in  more  sugar  con- 
sume<l  in  Denmark,  In  propurtlon  to  its  population, 
than  in  any  other  countn-  in  the  world.     In  18&0  raw 


sugar  imported  reached  18,186,283  kilogrammes,  val- 
ued at  #1,616,931  65.  Of  this,  there  were  imported 
direct  from  the  United  States  only  77,253  lbs.,  valued 
at  98,102. 

Porctlain. — There  is  a  factory  at  Copenhagen,  under 
government  monopoly,  for  manufactures  of  this  de- 
scription. It  contributes  but  little,  however,  either  to 
the  revenues  of  tho  country  or  the  wants  of  the  people. 
The  manufactures  are  of  beautiful  fabrication  and 
brilliant  colors,  but  they  are  not  considered  durable. 
Notwithstanding  a  high  protective  duty,  the  markets 
of  Denmark  are  supplied  with  manufactures  of  porce- 
lain from  France.  In  1850  there  were  about  40,000  Iba, 
imported. 

DUtUltriet. — This  is  the  moat  flourishing  branch  of 
manufactures,  both  In  the  kingdom  and  in  the  duchies. 
Nearly  all  the  spirits  produced  in  these  establishments 
are  from  grain.  The  excise  duty,  or  impost,  derived 
from  the  dIstlllerieR,  forms  a  large  item  In  the  reven"e 
of  Denmark.  In  185C  they  produced  21,262,678  Dun- 
ish  cans  (over  1  quart  each)  of  spirituous  liquors. 
During  the  same  year,  2,492  gallons  of  spirits  from 
molasses  were  imported  direct  from  the  United  States 
at  a  value  in  the  home  market  of  $1,009. 

Breiceriet, — The  number  in  Denmark  is  not  known 
officially  ;  but  thej'  ci\n  not  add  much  to  tho  internal 
wealth  of  the  kingdom,  as  their  annual  consuniptiun 
of  malt  does  not  exceed  700,000  lbs.  In  1850  there 
were  imported  direct  f.,.m  the  United  States  14,(517 
lbs.  of  hups,  valued  at  $^5, 

(jlais-irorkt. — There  arc  -'.  establishments  in  the 
kingdom,  4  in  Schleswig,  and  1  in  Holstein,  Thev 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  bottles,  of 
which  they  produce,  annually,  upward  of  3,000,000. 

Ship-bviltling. — The  principal  ship-yards  in  the  king. 
4om  are  at  Copenhagen  and  I'Usinore,  and  are  cliieHv 
used  in  the  repair  nf  vessels.  At  Apenrado,  a  capa- 
cious port  opening  into  the  Little  Uelt,  vessels  of  tli« 
largest  class  are  built.  In  1846  12  vessels,  and  in 
1847,  15  were  built  at  this  place.  In  the  former  year, 
30  large  class  vessels,  belonging  to  this  port,  entered 
the  harbors  of  Itio  de  Janeiro  and  Muntevideo, 

J-'omuleriet, — Prior  to  the  separation  of  Norway, 
Denmark  drew  all  her  supplies  of  iron  from  that  coun- 
try. Since  that  event,  the  efforts  to  obtain  sutKcicnt 
supplies,  even  for  maritime  purposes,  have  not  been 
crowned  with  success.  The  geological  formation  of 
the  country  is  nut  such  as  to  furnish  minerals  ;  licnco 
wivh  the  exception  of  building  materials,  but  little  it 
left  ffir  the  miner  to  develup.  There  are,  however, 
founderles  at  Gurlshytte,  near  Kendsburg,  which  em- 
ploy upward  of  250  hands,  ond  produce,  annuallj-, 
200,000  lbs,  of  iron ;  one  at  ('o|ienhagen,  of  about 
equal  annual  prmluce,  from  which  considerable  quan- 
tities of  anchors,  chains,  etc,  are  obtained  ;  and  seve- 
ral others,  distributed  throughout  the  ducliles,  ut 
Altona,  Kiel,  Klcnsburg,  and  Ottensen.  Near  Klsinore 
there  Is  a  foundcry  fur  the  manufacture  of  fire-arms, 
which  pniduces,  annually,  almut  2,000  muskets.  De- 
cides the  manufacturing  establishments  above  ciiuuier- 
uted,  there  aro  In  tiie  kingdum  200  tan-yards,  and  60 
tun-mills,  yielding  annually,  the  latter  2,500,000  lbs. 
uf  ground  tun,  and  the  former  3,080,000  tanned  Iiiilcs. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  88  currting  establish- 
ments, in  which  164,000  lbs.  of  skins  are  annually  prc- 
(uircil  fur  hosiery  and  other  uses.  At  Altuna  600,000 
lbs.  uf  candles  are  manufactured  each  year;  11>U,000 
lbs,  of  re4)ne<l  wax  are  annually  produced  in  the  king- 
dom and  duchies ;  soap,  oils,  chemicals,  gunpowder, 
etc.,  but  tho  manufacture  of  these  last-named  articles 
is  HO  inconsiderable  as  scarcely  to  uflect  importatiuns 
from  foreign  countries, 

'I'lie  only  manufactures  in  Denmark  which  yield  a 
supply  equal,  or  nearly  ci{uul,  to  tho  home  consunip- 
tiun, uro  those  of  refined  sugars  and  tobacco.  The 
furmer  is  fully  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
home  market ;  and  the  latter,  augmented  to  some  ex- 
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tent  by  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Cuba, 
equally  so.  Tlie  quantities  annually  imported  from 
these  countries  hare  already  been  given.  Altona 
counts  28  tobacco  factories,  employing  488  hands,  and 
producing,  annually,  1,062,068  lbs.  of  tobacco,  100,- 
487  lbs.  of  snuff,  and  12,000,000  segars.  At  Copenha- 
gen 425  workmen  are  employed,  and  the  annual 
produce  reaches  1,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  10,000,- 
000  segars.  Besides  these,  thera  are  other  tobacco 
factories,  at  Flen.  bnrg  in  Schloswig,  and  Kiel  in 
HoNtein,  which  contribute  largely  toward  the  national 
supply.  It  has  been  already'  shown  whence  Denmark 
obtains  her  supplies  of  unmanufactured  tobacco,  and 
why  her  manufacturers  are  forced  to  purchase  it  at  lec- 
ond  hand  in  the  neighlioring  entrepots,  instead  of  im- 
parting direct  from  the  countries  of  production. 

It  vrill  be  easily  seen,  from  the  preceding  summary, 
how  much  Denmark  still  depep.ls  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  .supply  of  her  most  esse.itiul  wants.  Since  she 
has  been  induced  to  profit  by  the  example  of  England, 
and  other  neighboring  countries,  in  abolishing  the 
duty  on  raw  «.atton,  her  spindles  have  multiplied,  and 
she  is  now  learning  to  depend  on  her  own  capital  and 
industry  for  the  spun  cottons  which  she  has  hsretofore 
derived,  aud  which,  to  a  great  extent,  xhe  still  derives, 
from  the  English  spinning-factories.     A  similar  modi- 


fication in  her  tariff  in  respect  to  unmanufactured 
tobacco,  and  other  raw  material  not  grown  on  her  soil, 
would  tend  not  only  to  augment  the  importations  of 
such  produce  from  the  producing  countries,  but  would 
eminently  contribute  to  attract  investments  of  her  own 
capitalists,  multiply  her  manufactured  productions,  and 
enable  her  to  become  an  exporter  of  the  same  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise  which  have  so  long  been  an  an- 
nual drain  upon  the  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  and  a 
heavy  drawl>uck  Ufran  the  industry  of  the  people.  A 
more  apposite  illustration  of  this  truth  can  uot  be  found 
than  that  which  the  general  returns  of  trade,  for  ::ny 
one  year,  will  furnish.  Her  average  annual  imports 
are  about  ^15,000,000  in  value,  a  large  portion  of 
which  sum  is  absorbed  by  manufactured  articles,  or 
articles  half-manufactured,  such  as  cot.  on  twists,  etc. ; 
while  her  annual  exports  scarcely  cover  half  that  sum 
(say  $7,000,000),  two  thirds  of  which  are  derived  from 
cereals  and  other  agricultural  produce.  Until  the 
manufacturing  industry  of  Denmark  receives  greater 
encouragement  from  the  government,  the  heavy  dis- 
proportion between  imports  and  exports  which  the 
above  figures  exhibit,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ruinous 
balance  of  trade  against  Denmark,  in  her  commercial 
relations  with  foreign  countries,  must  continue  to 
exist. — Com.  Rel.  U,  S. 


Comparative  Statevbst  or  the  Commercb  or  tiik  United  States  with  the  Danish  West  iNbiKS,  exhiditino  the 
Value  or  Expobts  to  and  Imports  rRuM  each  Ouuntbt,  anu  the  Tonnaoe  or  American  and  Danish  Vessels 

ABRIVINO   raOM    AND   DEI'ARTINO  TO   EACH   COUNTRY,  DURINO    THE   YEARS  DESIGNATED. 
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OOMMERCE. 

NAVfOATION.                                        1 

TALUS  Of  mXFOHTS. 

VALUK  or  IMPOMTl. 

AMKEICAN 

TONMAOK. 

FOBKIOH 

TOKKAOI. 

DomAttlo 

Foreign 

Tot.l. 

Rnlered  the 

Clia'cd  frgm 

Entered  the 

Clcnred  from 

produce. 

.produce. 

* 

United  StBtAR. 

the  V  Suite*. 
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1845 

«8U.S,6U8 
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28,812 
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i,*y7 
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mr 
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28,899 

22,150 
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1S4S 
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76,N74 
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19,781 
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1,890 
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1849 

72T.I9T 

U,149 

781,846 

889.141 

12,466 
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8,614 

6,436 

1850 

887,140 

114,818 

981,953 

267.459 

12,940 

19,875 

9m 

2.690 

1S51 

902,6S7 

I'Afloa 

1,028,289 

2-'»,894 

10,886 

18.288 

6,062 

4,176 

19.52 

810,489 

120,097 

981,186 

191,745 

14.292 

20.409 

9,062 

6,.'«1 

mw 

918,481 

41,160 

954,641 

184,497 

11,61J 

14,iW2 

4,966 

9,571 

1854 

928,924 

84,026 

962,950 

286,044 

12,749 

22,S46 

6,992 

7,9S4 

1S55 

&18,111 

46,358 

888,464 

225,308 

12,145 

24,247 

0,441 

.5,120 

Danith  Wf$t  India  Colonies. — Prior  to  the  year  1883, 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  St.  Croix 
was  not  regulated  by  any  law  or  act  of  the  Danish 
government.  The  inhabitants  wore  at  first  allowed, 
by  the  local  authorities,  a  limited  quantit}'  of  sugar  or 
molasses  from  their  estates,  to  exchange  for  provisiimn. 
Afterward  the}'  were  permitted  to  purchase  one  half 
of  their  supplies  In  this  way ;  and,  finally,  the  privi- 
lege was  extended  so  as  to  rnabin  them  to  puroliase 
from  foreigners  all  they  needed  for  the  supplies  of 
their  plantations.  St.  Thomas  was  at  tlio  same  time 
opened  as  a  free  port  for  the  trade  of  all  countries, 
and,  in  consequence,  became  the  cm])orium  of  an  ex- 
tensive commerce.  The  duties  upon  imports  and 
jx|)orts  are  moderate,  not  oxceediiig  IJ  per  cent,  ad 
valiirem  ;  and  port  charges  do  not  excued  I'J  cents  per 
ton.  This  does  not  apply  to  vessels  from  Kuropean 
ports,  which  pay  45  cents  per  ton.  The  distinction 
is,  probabl}',  made  to  encourage  the  iiitHxluction  of 
provisions,  rather  than  the  fancy  articles  and  lltiuors 
introduced  from  Europe.  At  St.  Croix,  however,  ves- 
sels employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  even  if  they  do  not 
take  a  pilot  on  board,  are  compelled  to  pay  half-pilot- 
age. Tho  full  charge  is  $1  ])er  foot  of  tho  vessel's 
draught,  in  and  out.  In  lH.i2  an  ordinance  if  the 
King  of  neniiinrk,  dated  at  ('oponhagen,  proscrilwd 
regulatiims  for  foreign  navigation  and  commerce  with 
St.  Croix.  This  was  superseded  bj-  an  ordinance  of 
Jnno  80th,  INoO,  published  at  St.  Croix  18th  of  August 
of  tho  same  year,  and  which  is  now  in  force. 

Seflinn  1  provides  tlmt  nil  vcvst'ls,  iialivo  or  fiirel(?n,  both 
from  natiiiiiiil  and  fi>rcl(jn  porls,  may  'rado  to  Si.  Croix,  and 
there  dlnchsrite  and  lost!  at  tlic  two  ports  of  onlry.  Christian- 
ited  iind  Froderlcksted.  Seclioa  2.  Vessels  bi^lonKiiiK  to  llie 
Usnitili  West  India  lalauds,  trading  between  Denmark  und 


the  colonics,  shall  enjoy,  In  futnre,  the  same  rights  and  priv- 
ileges as  vessels  belonging  to  the  mother  country.  Seetlim  8. 
Every  vessel  is  to  pay  tonnage  dues  according  to  its  tonnage, 
both  on  entering  and  leaving,  at  tho  following  rates :  If  tho 
vessel  discharge  or  load  to  the  amount  of  one  half  its  tonnage, 
nn<l  above,  per  commercial  last  30  cents ;  if  it  discharge  or 
load  from  one  quarter  to  one  half  of  its  tonnage,  per  commer- 
cial last  20  cents ;  If  it  discharge  or  load  less  than  one  quarter 
of  Its  tonnage,  per  commercial  last  10  cents.  All  vessels  not 
discharging  or  loading  are  exempt  from  tonnage  dues,  as  well 
as  vessels  belonging  to  tho  Danish  West  India  Islands,  when 
trading  between  St.  Croix  and  the  other  two  islands. 

If  tonnage  dues  are  paid  at  one  of  the  custom-houses 
of  this  island,  or  at  St.  Thomas,  additional  tonnage 
dues  are  to  be  paid  only  in  case  the  vessel  should  again 
discharge  or  load,  during  the  same  voyage,  goods  to 
such  an  amount  that,  together  with  the  previous 
amount  discharged  or  loaded,  it  shall  reach  a  quantity 
oil  which  a  higher  tonnage  due  is  fixed.  At  Chris- 
tiaiisteu,  vessels  arc  further  to  pay  one  half  the  amount 
of  ttiniiagc  dues,  iit  the  above  rate,  for  keeping  the  har- 
bor, witli  wharves  and  other  appurtenances,  in  repair. 
The  5th  section  provides  that,  within  24  hours  after  tho 
vessel  has  been  bronght  to  anchor,  the  whole  cargo, 
whether  intended  to  bo  discharged  or  not,  shall  bo  en- 
tered at  tho  custom-house,  spccilled,  and  in  writing. 
If  the  whole  cargo  is  not  to  Ite  discharged,  the  remain- 
der shall,  on  the  vessel's  tdcaring  out,  lie  entered  for 
ex|iort  in  tho  same  manner.  For  duties  on  imports 
and  exports,  articles  free  of  duty,  and  regulations  rel- 
ative to  the  trade  of  St.  Croix,  reference  is  made  to  tho 
tarifi',  in  its  pniper  place.  (I'urt  II.)  For  the  descrip- 
tions of  merchandise  entering  into  the  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Danish  West  India  Islands, 
SCO  Consular  Returns,  "  St.  Croix,  1  Kh  June,  185i,'.' 
I'art  III.     The  vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving 
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at  FrecJtrickBtcd,  St.  Croi:i,  from  July  the  l»t  to  De- 
cember 31st,  1853,  were  8  liri(p,  3  barki<,  2  nohoonerB. 
The  aggregate  value  of  their  inward  cargoei  was  $49,- 
902,  aud  that  of  the  outward  cargoes,  $22,462.  There 
arrived  during  the  same  jwriod  at  ChHstiansted,  7 
hrigs  and  2  schooners  under  the  Ameriran  tliig.  Value 
of  cargoes  not  elated. 

For  notice  of  Danish  Kxploring  Expeditions  Round 
the  Wor5.-?,  see  Hunt's  Mn</.,  xxiii.,  406;  Edinburg 
Rev.,  xliv.  (article  by  Sir  Ja.mf.s  Mackintosh)  ; 
Hi  st's  Mag.,  x.,  pp.  218,  803  ;  FMnb.  Rev.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
287  (by  Sydney  Smith)  ;  Wtalminstfr  Rev.,  1.,  p.  75, 
viii.,  p.  460,  xlviii.,  p.  ioS ;  A'or/A  Am.  Rev.,  xxvii., 
p.  2M.'>  (hy  IIesry  Vvhe.vtos). 

The  tHoiind  Dues. — Connected  with  the  commercial 
relations  which  exist  between  the  United  States  and 
Denmark,  is  the  question  of  Sound  dues,  to  which  sub- 
ject the  5th  article  of  the  treaty  of  1821  relates.  '■  is 
bus  long  iy  ■  a  Vfxnta  q'iatio  l>etween  the  two  gc . 
ments.  V.  lil  cont^iUei  tc  be  asu  •  i'  .r  ilpl  ■.  •.  ■  ■ 
di.icussion  ;  and  is  fully  laid  l)eforcCt  .(jress  in  a  t":n 
munication  from  the  Department  of  State,  undc  ■  dm  * 
of  May  80,  18.54.  (Executive  Document  N  108, 
House  of  Representatives,  'dHA  Congress,  1st  session.) 

In  1848,  the  Danish  Minister  of  Fori'ign  Affairs  ad- 
mittfvi  to  our  ri' prest-nt.iti  ve  near  the  court  of  Den- 
mark "that  the  principle  upon  wliich  tloso  dues  are 
collected  can  not  be  defended ;"  yet,  tho  final  set- 
tlement of  the  question  has  Ijecn  put  off,  from  time  to 
time,  under  various  prete.vts,  ulllii>ugh  tho  govern- 
ment of  Denmark  has  been  more  thiiii  once  officially 
notilicd  that  '■  the  United  St.itc»  have  thus  long  sub- 
mitted to  the  exaction  from  defereni  e  and  respect  for 
Denmark  ;  but  it  can  not  be  expected,  great  as  is  our 
reganl  for  that  ancient  ai.u  respectaldo  pownr,  that  wo 
fhall  Kubmit  to  it  much  longer." 

The  lOtli  articlu  of  the  treaty  of  182*>  stipulates  as 
follows :  "  The  pn^sent  convention  AM  be  in  force 
for  ten  years  from  the  date  hereof;  and  further,  until 
the  end  of  one  year  after  cither  of  the  contrai^ting 
parties  shall  have  ;^iven  notice  to  tho  other  of  its  in- 
tention to  terminate  the  same  ;  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  rescrvinji  to  itstlf  the  right  of  giving  such  no- 
tice to  the  other,  at  the  end  of  the  s.iid  term  of  ten 
years  ;  and  it  is  hereby  agreed  between  them,  that,  on 
the  expiration  ',>f  oite  year  after  such  notice  shall  have 
been  received  tiy  either,  from  the  other  party,  this  con- 
vention, and  all  the  prov  isions  thereof,  shall  altogether 
cease  and  dct^ermine." 

The  notice  required  by  the  foregoiiij;  article  ha*, 
been  given  by  the  government  of  tnc  United  States, 
anil  it  is  lielieveJ  that  no  new  treaty  will  tie  eniereil 
into  with  the  government  of  Dcnm;irk,  without  n  spe- 
cial article  stipulating  that  vessels  of  the  United  Stnti  n, 
in  passing  and  re|>ass!ng  the  Sound  and  ths  Helts, 
shall  be  forever  i  .t<  nipt  from  the  par:  ent  of  any 
duties,  cither  upon  thei,  tonnage  or  tl  r  cargoes. 
Hy  virtue  of  a  roscdution  of  the  Senate,  in  executive 
session,  March  3,  Wth,  Mr.  Hedingei-  was  instructed 
by  tho  President  of  the  United  .States  to  communicate, 
and  on  the  14th  April,  1855,  did  communicate,  to  the 
Minister  of  Foreiijn  Affairs,  of  Denmark,  notice  of  the 
desire  of  the  govirument  nf  the  United  States  to  ter- 
minate the  treaty  of  1826,  in  accordan.c  with  the  10th 
article  of  the  same,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  ,1 
months  from  the  date  of  said  notice,  said  treaty  "  shall 
ceawe  and  determine."  In  the  communication  to  Con- 
gress from  the  Department  of  State,  already  referred 
to,  the  historj-  of  the  Sound  dues  is  thus  given  : 

"  The  date:  .if  the  origin  of  the  Sound  tolls  has  never 
Iwen,  so  far  a<*  is  k^own  tu  this  government,  uuthcntic- 
«lly  ascertained.     They  are  presumed  to  be  the  relics 
of  exactions  by  the  Norman  pirates  of  the  dark  ag«'i.  ; 
As  civilization  advanced,  they  were  enforced  ujion  the 
ple«  of   pMtectiiig   the  lucrative   herring-dsherj-  at  . 
Schonen.    The  coasts  of  tho  three  straits  (Skaggi-rack,  , 
Cattegat,  and  tlie  Sound)  were  owned  by  Denmark  | 
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until  1C58  (with  the  exception  of  86  yean.  In  the  14th 
century),  when,  by  tlio  treaty  of  peace  of  Kothschild, 
the  east  coast  of  the  (Ireat  Belt,  including  the  fortili- 
cations  of  Helsinburg.  was  transferred  to  Sweden,  and 
is  still  owned  by  her.  The  right  of  sovercigntj"  upon 
which  Denmark  presumed,  in  consequence  of  lier  own- 
ership on  either  side  of  this  connecting  link  of  nccim 
water,  necessorily  ceased  after  this  occurrence,  even  \{ 
it  had  been  before,  in  the  slightest  degree,  in  conform- 
ity with  national  law.  lint,  nevertheless,  sh.i  persisted 
at  (^ronberg,  the  key  to  the  Sound,  In  extolling  larj;o 
sums  from  every  bot(:  m  that  passed.  Previous  to  tliii 
treaty  wit'i  S/.edcn  in  the  I4lh  century,  tho  collec- 
tion of  tne  Sound  tolls  was  resolutely  and  succcssfully 
resist' ;  by  the  Hanseatic  I.«ugue.  Then,  as  now, 
they  came  in  direct  conflict  with  the  interests  of  all 
the  cities  up  ( tho  lialtic  ;  ond  that  powerful  confcde- 
ra''>.  at  '..;»  \:,K.n  in  the  merid'.an  of  its  grcatne>f,  ob 
tall-  .  ''*♦  js-  gflgc  for  its  h'.ips  and  car  roee  tlirouiji; 
ixJ.  '  the  year  1  .11,  Dcnmar  ,  perceiving 
.■»  Hv.M&\'-.  l..eiigue  held  her  authority  over  the 
.■:  i-'ler  CO  itempt,  deemed  it  judicious  to  invito 
;■  .  ■  to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  lialtic ;  and 
;  ..4'.eutUi'!  V  entered  into  with  England,  and  suli- 
sequ  ntly  v>i,  Hand,  by  which  their  vessels  were 
I)ennitted  to  ass  '  rough  the  Sound  by  the  payment 
of  mere  nominal  tolls.  In  1515,  it  appears  thut  tlie 
latter  countrj-  paid  no  tolls  whatever,  but  stipulated  to 
give  a  small  sum  instead  thereof.  This  was,  as  in- 
tended, a  blow  at  the  IIan!ieatic  cities ;  and  in  their 
name  Liibec  demanded  the  immediate  exclusion  of 
the  Dutch  from  the  Baltic — a  demand,  however,  that 
was  not  complied  with.  In  1544  a  treaty  of  commerce 
was  concluded  between  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  and 
Charles  V.,  Regent  of  the  Netherlands,  l>y  which  tho 
subjects  of  the  high  contracting  parties  were  permitted 
to  trade  with  each  other,  by  paying  the  sound  dues 
which  had  been  levied  '  since  days  of  old.'  The 
Dutch  at  this  period  were  a  great  navigating  und  com- 
mercial people,  and  the  stipuhitions  which  lliey  en- 
tered into  imparted  dignity  to  the  jurisdiction  claimed 
by  ihe  Danes  over  the  Sound.  The  influence  of  the 
Ilanse  towns  iH'gan  to  decline  about  the  beginning  of 
tlie  16th  century,  l)ut  they  exercised  a  suprcnmcy 
over  the  North  and  Baltic  seas  until  tlie  middle  of  the 
15th.  From  their  unceasing  quarrels  witli  Denmark, 
relative  to  the  Sound  tidlf,  recourse  was  hail  to  nego- 
tiation  ;  and,  in  1500,  '  the  King  of  Denmark  and  his 
subjects  on  the  one  part,  ami  tho  right  hoiiorabk'  llun- 
sentic  cities  and  the  merchants  thereof  on  tlie  other 
part,'  concluded  the  treaty  of  the  Odensne.  In  lUf!;), 
Denmark  was  involved  in  a  war  *ith  Sweden,  and  she 
made  this  circumstance  u  pretext  to  increase  the  Sound 
tolls  against  the  Ilanse  towns,  notwithstanding  her 
covenant  to  the  contrary  three  years  before,  which  was 
still  in  force  ;  but  the  Ilanse  towns,  in  their  deciinin); 
power,  were  C'lmjielled  to  sulimit  to  this  violation  of 
her  obligation.  In  1670  a  treaty  was  contracted  l/e- 
tween  Denmark  and  Sweden,  at  Stettin,  by  whicli  it 
was  ai^rted  that  the  hitte.'  nation  should  be  exempted 
from  the  Ikiiind  dues  ;  but  this  was  evaded  from  time 
to  time  by  Denmark,  in  levying  the  toll  upon  the 
wines  intended  for  Queen  ChrUtiaiia's  own  private  use, 
and  by  the  prohibition  of  ammnniticn  when  Sweden 
was  in  absolute  wuiit  of  it  for  prosecuting  the  thirty 
years'  war.  At  length  Denmark  became  so  into'cnint 
aa  to  search  SHcdish  Tcsseis,  unnecessarily  d(^l;iiif 
them,  and,  in  some  int-tanees,  convey  them  to  Copeu- 
hagen.  Tho  Nctliorlanda  experienced  bi<t  little  lictter 
treatment.  The  Stadtholder  complained,  and  he  was 
put  uir  with  promises.  In  1640,  tho  year  after  the  dis- 
solution of  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  United  Nutlier- 
la;ids,  which  had  secured  their  i-idependence,  foriiidl 
a  compact  with  Sweden  fur  ihe  maintenance  of  tl'iir 
respective  rights ;  and  in  1645  a  new  treaty  was  con- 
eluded  l«tween  Denmark  and  Sweden,  and  on  the 
same  day  (August  13)  one  iiotween  Denuiark  ami  the 
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ITc'i'.irlnnds  lu  the  negotiutions  which  concluded 
them,  tne  Iiutcb  and  Swedish  plenipotentiaries  de- 
niunded  fro  i  nuvi„-ation  through  the  Sound  for  all 
nations.  The  Danish  plenipotentiaries  contended  tliut 
the  .Sound  was  d  '  Uaniali  cunal,'  und  that  the  toll.s 
collected  were  ni  a  simila"  character  to  those  exacted 
"o.Ts  in  Germany  and  Hol- 


at  the  mouths  of  certain 
land.     France,  acting  a  ■ 
under  consideration    ti. 
nicnt  period ;  and.»ul-,.<e(i 
cats  of  I>enraarl^,  for  w  , 
h«f tou'ul  of  the  I  aiiie  i>i 
l)een  bestowed  upon  the 
limit  a.s  to  duration,     i 
a  treaty  with  Dcnmar' 
by  whi  ii  all  the  adv:i 


sdlator,  lield  the  quertioi: 
lecidcd  at  a  mor  ■■  conv  e- 
'•j  she  sustaineu  the  inter- 
:  »he,  was  rewarded  liy  tht 
V  ntages  to  her  flr"  ks  had 
^.  thorlands,  and  wicuout  any 
■  (iai  (ir»:.'  iritain  concluded 
lich  wi'8  .enewed  in  1670, 
gea  were  to  be  enjoyed  by  her 
Hrh'  !.  !  d  be-;  confiii.ed  upon  the  Netlierlandi.  Pre 
vious  to  17 .."0  (from  16-17),  Jtenmar''  tixed  <.h  ;  .oil,  .. 
her  treaties  with  other  countries,  •  in  conformity  to 
the  iemis  granted  to  the  Netherlands  ;'  l>ut  after  that 
time  she  placed  them  upon  tlio  footing  of  'the  most 
favored  nations.'  Sweden,  in  consideration  of  the 
restoration  of  her  provinces  wliich  had  been  conquered 
by  Ueni.-  irlt,  stipulated  to  pay,  in  future,  l)y  the 
treaty  of  Frederickcbnrg  of  June  H,  17"20,  the  same  rate 
of  .Sound  dues  that  were  col'ected  upon  the  ship.s  and 
ciiri^es  of  the  most  favored  nations,  res(^rving  to  her- 
self the  right  to  establish  a  commissary  at  I^lsinore,  to 
prevent  impositions  upon  her  navigation  und  commerce. 
These  conditions  and  obligations  (ultlioug)i  several 
treaties  have  boon  made  between  the  two  nations 
since)  continue  to  Ik-  observed.  During  the  IStli 
century,  Sweden  having  been  ({uieted,  ••.he  Sound  tolls 
seem  to  have  lieen  submitted  to  by  other  powers  and 
states  without  opposition.  Denmuric  concluded  seve- 
.al  new  treaties,  but  none  of  them  contained  provi- 
sions proliibitorj'  of  "e  exaction  of  the  dues  demanded 
at  Elshi'ire. 

'•  Tliia  was  the  condition  in  which  Denmarlc  was 
found  wlicn  the  (Jongress  of  Vienna  assemlded.  It 
was  <iuite  naturally  expected,  at  tlwit  time,  thiit  the 
Danisli  Sound  tolls  would  present  a.  legitimate  sulyect 
for  the  deliberations  of  tliat  body,  and  that,  in  the  set- 
tlement of  the  affairs  of  Kurope,  they  would  lie  entirely 
abrogated.  But  Frederic  VI.  of  l)enmarli  was  pre- 
sent at  Vienna,  and  the  object  of  compassion  witli  the 
representatives  of  the  sovereign  most  interested,  on 
account  of  the  l>nml)ardmciit  of  Copenhagen  and  the 
destruction  of  his  fleet  a  few  years  before  ;  and  out  of 
tcademess  to  liira,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  this 
qaestiiiu  was  permitted  to  remain  in  statu  quo.  Vague 
iDthnation",  it  is  Kt:ited,  liavo  occasionally  l>een  given 
at  Copenhagen,  tliat  the  Sound  tolls  were  guarantied 
to  Denmarlt  by  tlie  (,'ongress  of  Vienna,  as  an  indem- 
nity for  the  Burrondor  of  Norway  to  Sweden.  Ad- 
mitting the  truth  of  this,  and  that  every  Kuropean 
{government  was  irrevocably  bound  liv  sucli  proceed- 
ini;«,  the  I'nited  .States  worn  not  a  party  to  it  in  any 
w.iy,  and  no  obligation  is  imposed  upon  them  to  rc- 
ipcct  the  arrangement.  Nothing  lias  l>een  more  re- 
mote from  tlie  purpose  of  our  goverimient,  from  the 
day  un  which  it  was  ushered  into  existence,  than  that 
of  surrendering  to  any  power  its  right  of  using  tlie 
ocean  n.-  the  highway  of  commerce.  Tliis  right  it 
claims,  und  wiil  use  all  proper  means  to  secure  to  it- 
lelf  the  full  enjoyment  of  it  in  every  quarter  of  the 
gloiie. 

"  The  fact  is  notorious,  tliat  the  Sound  duos  affeiit 
m  mure  sensildy  than  any  iMiro^iean  nation.  Under 
their  operation,  (Jreat  liritain  has  a  decided  advantage 
over  us,  as  concerrs  our  chief  staple.  Raw  '.otton, 
acconling  to  the  most  rciiablo  statements  licfore  the 
Dep'irtiuent,  is  charged  with  almut  three  per  cent,  ail 
mlirem  in  its  transit  through  the  Sound  ;  while  cotton 
twist,  of  which  (ireat  Urltain  ships  from  !IO,<K)t),()00  to 
6f),tHM),l)00  lbs.  to  ports  of  the  Baltic,  pays  only  on/- 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  '     If  ive  quietly  submit  to  such  u 


tax  upon  the  raw  material  of  our  flclds,  Great  Britain, 
as  a  matter  of  pmiit,  can  well  afford  to  consent  to  the 
comparatively  moderate  ono  upon  the  article  manufac- 
tured from  it,  because  she  can  not  fail  to  perceive  that, 
were  the  dues  abolished,  we  should  as  certainly  gain 
marlcets  for  the  raw  product,  as  she  should  lose  thtm ' 
for  tlie  ;,ianufactiires  of  her  spinneri«>s.  For  the  live 
y',ar3  to»  .  inating  the  31s*.  recemtier,  1848,  204  Amer- 
ican es  IS  entered  tho  Ba.tic,  upon  the  tonnage  und 
cargoos  of  which  the  Sound  toV.j  amounted  to  670,473 
Danish  bank  rixdollars.  Si""o  then,  no  tabular  state- 
ments have  been  received  '  our  vess^ds  pasting  Kl- 
sinorc,  nor  the  sums  an  uaily  paid.  The  Sound  toll 
levied  upon  our  chief  products,  which  find  a  market  in 
the  countries  Imrdi  .'ing  upon  the  Baltic  and  beyond 
tliem,  according  to  the  most  reliable  information  on  the 
.uliject,  is  as  follows :  ; ,    > 

Raw  cotton,  nor  100  lbs iOcentfc. 

Klee,  per  100  lbs. It     " 

Paddv  (1  loo  In  husVi,!.  per  I(K)  lbs Si  " 

Raw  tobaeco,  nor  liX)  lbs ITi  " 

Whale  oil,  per  bbl OJ  " 

"  Consequently  a  cargo  of  2,000  biJcs  of  cotton  pays 
a  tax  of  about  f  1,720  ;  a  cargo  of  800  hhds.  of  tobacco, 
11,400 ;  a  cargo  of  1,000  tierces  of  rice,  $700.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  toll  on  tonnage,  tho  cost  of  pilotage  for  a 
ship  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  from  Dragon  to  El- 
sinore,  varies,  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
from  $20  to  i|30." 

The  following  litatement  cxhib"ts  tho  number  of 
American  vessels  tiiat  passed  the  Sound  at  Elsinorc, 
to  and  from  the  Baltic  Sea,  from  1837  to  1843,  inclu- 
sive : 


1S87. 

isas. 

138!). 
1840. 


104 
168 
114 
143 


1941. 
1»42. 
1S43. 


122 
118 
153 


.Statemrst  or  tut.  Number  ok  Vessels  of  all  Nations 

THAT    passed  TOE    SOUND   AT    KlJlItlORE,  TO    AND    FKOM 

TUK  Baltic  Sea,  from  1S8S  to  1348,  inclusive. 


M«lion»l|lv       I   isas. 


American,... 

Belgian 

Ureinen -■ 

Danish 

Dutch 

Kngllsli 

French 

llamburu 

Hanoverian.. , 

Lubec 

Mecklenburg. 
Neapolitan . . . 
Norwegian , , , 
OlUonburg.. . 
Portuguese.., 

Prussian 

Russian 

Spanish 

Siwedisb 

Total 


1.^8 

21' 

Hi 

1,019 

955 

4,fK>9 

283 

29 

628 

HIT 

342 

23 

1,497 

59 

2,491 

759 

17 

1,152 


IS39. 


I  MO. 


114 
84 

65 

1,139 

1,192 

4,498 

240 

13 

819 

108 

979 

44 

1,691 

125 

8 

8,046 

837 

20 

1,252 


148 

20 

68 

1,045 

950 

8,972 

289 

28 

768 

96 

9.%8 

43 

2,082 

8» 

4 

2,996 

820 

18 

1,884  I  1,182 


122 
11 

68 

1,082 

970 

8,777 

218 

20 

828 

88 

968 

16 

l,6<i6 

182 

8 

2,830 

831 

14 


18,988  |16,214  |15,702  .14,780  {18,994 


I84S. 

1843. 

118 

159 

6 

6 

56 

86 

1,070 

1,410 

917 

1,286 

8,619 

8,515 

283 

179 

14 

27 

766 

887 

77 

76 

826 

840 

61 

67 

1,843 

1,6-36 

142 

183 

2 

2 

2,811 

2,582 

757 

738 

4 

8 

1,273 

1,451 

8,994 

14,930 

Statemf.nt  of  Bound  Dues  paid  on  Goods  biiipped  bi 
American  Vessei.8  to  and  fkom  the  Baltic  8xa, 
FROM  1887  to  1843  inclusive. 


Year. 

Talh«B»IUoSi>«. 

From  tliu  Baltic 
to  Amor.  )>orfii. 

Froui  the  Italtfc 
to  foreljfil  |»ort.«. 

Specie 
D,.lliir«. 

1387 

7.'),32r 

14,2.30 

666 

90,224 

1838 

109,140 

17,493 

1,626 

12.3,165 

1889 

7-.',7«2 

ll,2i« 

119 

84,119 

1840 

94,110 

13,294 

1,010 

118,414 

1841 

72,.32S 

15,937 

2,218 

90,514 

184J1 

67,2.M 

8,860 

1,080 

67,144 

1»1S 

71,782 

7,886 

1,916 

81,518 

The  old  specie  dtdlar  of  Denmark  is  vulufld  in  the 
United  States  at  $1.0,5.  (United  Slatea'  Com.  Dig., 
ISoli  7,  p.  300,  issued  under  the  orders  of  Secretary 
Marcj',  of  tlie  State  Department.) 

Wo  find,  now  and  then,  full  official  returns  pulj- 
lishcd  in  the  different  commercial  popers  of  Europe. 
From  some  of  tliese,  and  from  other  reliable  sources, 
wo  have  compiled  tho  following  tabular  statements 
whiidi  will  serve  to  sliow  the  amounts  of  revenue  do- 
rivud  by  Denmark  from  the  Sound  duos,  as  well  as  the 
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proportiun  asaigned  to  each  of  the  leading  commercial 


oonntries  iu  the  same : 

1880 $1,074,000 

1881 1,(«»,0(W 

188» I,14»,0(K) 

1888 1,OM,000 

\S84 983,000 

1.S86 91),1,0<IO 

IfiM I,0fl0,!i00 

18.17 1,074,708 

Aggrcsrato |17,W0,84S 

AonnAl  avAtage 1,10A,M8 

1858 1,175,478 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  numlwr  of  ren- 
■els  that  pafiHed  the  Sound  from  1750  to  1H4G,  is  derivpd 
fh>m  a  statistical  work  recently  published  in  France 


1888 |1,1U,M1 

1889. 1,188,881 

1840. 1,1H*M 

1841 1,1W.W0 

1841. 1,0i8,»ai 

1S48. 1,1«J,B00 

1844. 1,180,1M 

184& 1,108,018 


L     V««r.. 

\'<iu«la. 

Ym». 

1               VnfU. 

1780 

4,500 

1813 

1.416 

1T«8 

IV,015 

1814 

8,186 

1770 

7,786 

1815 

8,816 

1777 

9,068 

1816 

8,871 

1778 

M76 

1817 

18,149 

1779 

8,171 

1318 

11,666 

1780 

8,191 

1819 

10,667 

1781 

8.181 

1810 

10,884 

1789 

8,876 

1811 

9,188 

17R8 

11,118 

1811 

8,486 

17*4 

10,867 

1818 

9,666 

1785 

10,18.1 

1814 

10,494 

178« 

9,000 

1S15 

18,141 

1787 

9,780 

1816 

11,068 

1788 

9,116 

1817 

19,009 

1789 

S,8l!J 

Is1» 

18,168 

1790 

0,-81 

1S29 

18,566 

1T91 

10,451 

T>80 

18,110 

tT» 

11.114 

i     1S81 

11,941 

1798 

9.916 

!     1881 

11,101 

1794 

10,611 

1888 

10,985 

1798 

11,118 

1884 

10,605 

1797 

9,818 

18.<« 

10,2.W 

1T99 

7,848 

1>v16 

ll,99.-i 

1800 

9,048 

1SS7 

18,100 

1801 

8,9S8 

l,>^88 

18,9.'«( 

ISOS 

11,587 

18.39 

16,175 

1806 

7,140 

1840 

1N661 

1807 

6,140 

1S41 

14,708 

1808 

111 

1841 

18,951 

I    18M 

«t9 

1848 

14,940 

1810 

2.898 

1844 

17,888 

ISll 

1811 

1,898 

1845 

15,955 

1,475 

1846 

1S,710 

If  we  divide  the  preceding  tut)le  into  pcriodu,  we 
have  tlio  following  annual  average  numlier  of  vessels 
for  each  period : 

numb#r. 

1760 4^100 

1768— i7ro 6.880 

1777-17;)0 8,.W5 

1781-171)0 9.545 

1791-18(X) 10,104 

1901—1810 5.3.17      i: 

From  VBfiou'i  authorities,  the  numlwrof  vebiels  that 
paasod  the  .*^  iad  down  to  1853  is  compiled,  as  follows : 


ATCniK«  nnuuilt 

1811—1820 7,948 

1821-1880 11,601 

1S81— 1840 11781 

IMl— 1848 14..58S 

1844~184fl 1T.1W8 


re«™.    rt'rom  lh«  !>r.>rlh  gM.'KriHn  Iha  Bllllo  8««. 

Tolri!. 

1847     1           10,676 

10,814 

11.48T 

184.8 

8,525 

8,114 

16.780 

1849 

lO.Wl 

8,696 

18,789 

18V) 

9,651 

9,408 

19.050 

1851 

11,980 

9,976 

19,90(1 

1851 

8,809 

8,786 

17.645 

1868 

10,661 

10,850 

11,6111 

Annual  average  namlxir  ttom  1847  to  1 

85l)..19.18« 

The  oflicini  reports  rolati'ire  t{i  the  navigation  of  th(> 
Sound,  in  pos.scKsiou  of  tlii>  Dcpnrtnient  of  Stute,  do 
not  come  down  to  a  later  peril  kI  than  18.1:1.  The  an- 
nual returns  of  t!ie  foriiigii  <•(  inmoroo  of  the  iianae 
towns  for  18.)4,  compare!  with  tlic  two  preceding  yearn, 
are,  however,  at  hand ;  lUid  fmnt  theno  it  uppoar*  that 
the  numl)er  of  llanse  vi!s*i:U  nhich  passed  the  Sound 
was  as  foUoTTs : 


IWI. 

IIH, 

ISM.         I 

llambunz. ........ 

66 

T 

109 

88 
87 

im 

49 

Bremen 

Lnliee 

14 

1.S6 

Total 

[       181        ■ 

16« 

108        ! 

The  late  war,  of  which  thn  lialtic  was  one  of  the 
chief  thetitn^s,  will  expUin  tho  diminution  in  ll^o4. 


Kt(i)K!|. 

1851 108,150 

1860 66,411 

1849 16,608 


The  amount  of  Sound  dues  paid  by  the  Ilanse  towaa 
in  the  years  spccilled,  was  as  follows  : 

Fmno*. 

1848 61,600 

1847 98,884 

1846 115,190 

Total,  471,864  Ihincs,  equal  tu  (S9,M7  16 ;  an  annual  aTerase 
of  78,669  ttuxci,  or  114,916  21. 
If  we  are  correctly  Informed  as  to  the  aeaessment 
and  the  bases  on  which  Denmark  proposes  to  raise  her 
revenues  under  the  scheme  of  capitalization,  it  would 
seem  quite  evident  that  she  has  at  least  taken  care  of 
•'  her  owu  interests"  as  implicated  in  this  question  ■ 
and  our  government,  in  rejecting  the  compromise  thiu 
tendered,  accompanied  as  it  was  with  the  entangle- 
ments of  the  "  liulunce  of  power  in  Europe,"  under 
whoa"  shield  Denmark  wishes  to  place  these  exactions 
pursued  the  true  policy  of  the  country  liy  avoiding  any 
such  "dangerous  complicity,"  as  Mr.  Marcy  terms  it. 
The  oftVr  of  the  United  Stiites  to  share  Uberullv  in 
c)m[)ensating  Denmark  for  her  expenditures  at  S/isU 
nore  in  the  interests  of  cummerco  ought,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  to  Katiafy  any  reasonable  demand  which  she  can 
urge  upon  our  own  country  or  the  rountries  of  Europe  • 
and,  if  all  combine  to  pay  a  "  fair  equivalent"  for  the 
advantages  derived  liy  their  commerce  from  tlie  out- 
lays of  Denimirk,  it  sliould  be  accepted  by  her  without 
further  delay  or  protest,  and,  instead  of  making  the 
tntiquity  of  her  exaction  the  plea  for  its  continuance 
iliould  rather  acknowledge  the  equity  of  those  govern- 
ments which  are  willing  to  meet  all  her  just  claims  in 
the  future  without  seeking  any  indemnity  for  the  past. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  vcAseU 
of  all  nations  that  have  passed  the  Danish  Sound 
during  the  years  1854-55 : 


N«lloi. 


I'l'Uit^la 

Denmark., . 

Norway 

Sweilon. .., 

Knclaiid  . . . 

I'.ussla 

Mecklenburg 
iLubcc  . 
{Hamburg, 
I  Bremen 


Hanover. 


I  Holland.... 
(>!d«nburg . 

Frarice 

IJelSJluni..., 

Iltaly 

.Hpnin 

I  Austria 

'Porjujjiil... 

iPera I 

United  8f-.tcs 
S.  America..  { 


t'rQni  ihi! 

8i>«. 


Baltir, 


1,41(1 

mi 

1,418 
l,'i58 
1.119 

"8.W 

84 

10 

16 

841 

798 

74 

61 

5 

29 


1.44.8 

711 

1,414 

1,105 

1,196 

7 

879 

86 

16 

18 

lUM 

705 

78 

&••) 

6 

14 


16 


7,059      7,798 
Incrcaso, 


lus. 


1,S64 
1,621 
2,840 
1,468 
2,415 

787 
70 
48 
19 

095 
1,59!) 

150 

125 
11 
63 


16 


Total. 


8,096 

1,H98 

8,828 

2,588 

1,081 

166 

S78 

111 

61 

11 

497 

1,460 

79 

81 

11 


46 


16,787  I  16,888 
Pecreaseln  1835 
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71 

44 
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It  will  1)6  seen  that  the  total  number  of  vessel)!  that 
passed  the  Sound  in  1853  exceeds  that  of  tlie  preceding 
ysar  by  3,967  vessels.  Of  the  whole  number,  18,10(5 
were  liiden,  and  ;!,;MG  were  in  ballast.  The  countries 
which  (jontribulcd  most  to  this  augmentation  are 
I'rusnia,  f^reat  llritttln,  Denmark,  Mecklenburg,  and 
KuMsia.  Thcj  following  table  will  show  the  nation,  and 
the  nunilter  of  vessels  from  each  nation,  in  1.853 : 


Na(U>iu. 
Kngland. . . . 
fnissta. .... 

Norwuy 

iJcntuark,.. 

Sweden ] 

Holland 

Ru»lB I 


>.  Pf  VeMt'ts. 

"4^(968  '" 
8,471 
8,411 
1,094 
1,996 
1,874 
1,103 


VnKoM. 

Vo.  of  vriMli. 

Mecklenburg. 

1,067 

Hanover 

74) 

France 

sm 

Oldonburg,. . , 

191 

Lubee   

IM 

United  States. 

96 

For  a  sketch  of  the  Danish  Exploring  Expedition 
around  the  World,  see  liuMT's  ilerchanU'  Maffosine, 
vol.  xxiii.,  p.  400  ;  viii.,  469 ;  H'ettm.  litr.  1.,  75,  xlviii., 
195;  K.  A.  Hev.,  xxvii.,  285  (by  H.  Wiik.\tos.) 
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Bxflud. 

Norwiijr. 

Il*iuu>rk. 

RanlA. 

PrauU. 

MMU»bur(H»DHTo.ii. 

United 

auu>. 

FrwM. 

Hollud. 

ll'OO 

!  isfti 

i<)i 

WVI 

1!«4..    .... 

AifprcgBtc.' 

1  Avcrogo... 

rri)p«rtlon 

per  cent.. 

^488 
4,8a-J 
8,»08 
4,6«8 
S.04S 

4,a8A 
^1TT 
fi,l») 
^40T 
5,811 

1,2*1 
1,540 
1,464 

2,(194 

1,1S8 
1,028 

OJn 
1,202 

1T8 
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T9 

»e 
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8T 
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4,B8T 

18,986 

4,780 

1,061 

441 

1,046 
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4,1S5 

6,216 

1,860 
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2.T8T 

966 

310 

88 

209 

1,780 

48-08 
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a 
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Hegulationt  observed  on  patting  through  the  Sound 
into  lite  JIaltic, — If  the  vessel  be  laden  with  cott()n  for 
Kus.iiii,  the  captuin  mUHt  iie  provided  with  a  certilicate, 
pru|»Tly  attested  by  the  Danish  consul  at  the  port  of 
departure,  verifying;  that  the  cotton  dues  not  come 
fniin  K«ypt  or  the  Levant.  Everj-  vessel  not  thus 
prntrcteil  will  be  subject  to  quarantine,  and  may  have 
Iier  entire  cargo  put  ashore. 

Kvery  captain  must  be  ablo  to  show  legal  evidence 
orilie  nationality  of  his  vessel ;  must  be  provided  with 
u  mimifest  and  a  clearance  from  the  custom-house  ofli- 
crrs  ut  his  last  port.  Should  tlio  vessnl  come  from 
France,  Holland,  Itelgium,  Portugal,  or  Hamburg,  the 
cuptiiin  must  exhibit  his  passport.  If  from  Holland 
or  i<el{{ium,  destined  f'>r  Prussia,  tlic  certiflculo  of  the 
I'ruHsiun  consul  at  tlie  port  of  departure  will  sufiicc. 

If  the  vessel  comes  from  the  United  States,  laden 
with  cotton,  the  captain  must  l>o  provided  vith  a  man- 
ifest of  liis  cargo,  custom-liouse  cloanmcc,  register  of 
niilioniility,  and  the  certificate  of  the  Danish  consul 
ntteHting  that  the  cotton  was  actually  grown  in  the 
United  States ;  or  if  it  come  from  linzil  or  any  other 
(ountry,  that  it  was  lirst  landed  at  a  port  in  the  United 
States,  and  not  transhipped  from  a  foreign  vessel. 

If  tlie  vessel  comes  from  Cuba,  the  captain  must  \>e 
|in)vi<Ied  with  a  register  attesting  the  nationality  of 
liis  vesiiel,  a  manifest,  pii.'<sport,  and  custom-house  re- 
ceipt ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  for  him  to  have,  also, 
a  bill  of  health,  attested  by  tho  Dar.ish  consul  at  the 
port  of  deimrture. 

Tho  papers  and  certificates  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding remarks  must  bo  in  duplicate  ;  and,  when  the 
vessel  is  destined  for  Kuasia,  sho'.ld  there  be  any  in- 
terlineations, or  marginal  notes,  or  addenda,  the  cap- 
tain's signature  mu.'<t  be  affixed  to  each,  so  as  to  give  it 
authenticity. — Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Since  the  preceding  article  was  in  typo,  a  conven- 
tion was  held  in  reference  to  thcfunding  of  the  Sound 
ilues  on  the  part  of  the  several  governments  interested. 
For  the  results  of  these  deliberations,  the  readisr  is  re- 
ferreil  to  article  entitled  "  Souml  Duet." 

Deposit.  This  term  is  applied  to  the  sum  of 
money  which  a  man  might  deposit  with  the  sheriff  after 
Im  was  arrested,  instead  of  putting  in  special  bail. 
The  amount  of  the  de|)osit  was  the  sum  sworn  to  on  the 
back  of  tho  writ.  (Blai-kstone's  Comm.)  Deposit 
is  also  used  for  any  sum  of  money  which  a  man  puts 
in  tho  hands  of  another  as  a  kind  of  security  for  the 
fulHlmcnt  of  some  agreement,  or  us  a  part  payment  in 
advance.  The  Roman  word,  dcpositum,  signified  any 
tiling  which  a  man  put  in  the  hands  of  another  to  keep 
till  it  was  iiskcd  back,  without  any  thing  being  given 
to  the  depositarius  for  his  trouble,  i'lie  depositor  was 
I'allcd  deponens  or  depositor.  The  de|iositary  was 
bound  to  tike  care  of  the  thing,  and  to  make  good  any 
(lainiigo  that  happened  to  it  through  fraudulent  design 
(dulu.i)  or  gross  neglect  {lain  nil/ya).  The  depositor 
could  recover  the  thing  by  action  ;  but  the  depositary 
was  entitled  to  satisfaction  for  any  loss  that  ho  sus- 
tained in  the  matter  of  the  deposit  by  any  default 
(cu/;ia)  on  tho  part  of  tho  depositor.  The  depositary 
could  make  no  use  of  the  deposit,  e.\ccpt  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  depositor,  either  given  in  express  words, 
or  arising  from  implication.  If  a  man  refused  to  re- 
turn a  duiKislt,  and  was  condemned  in  an  action  of 


deposit  (actio  depoiiti),  infamy  (infamid)  was  a  conse- 
quence of  the  condemnation. — Dio.,  16,  tit.  8 ;  Jd- 
VEXAi,,  Sat.  xiii.,  60. 

Depot  (Fr.),  Is  used  to  designate  a  place  where  all 
sorts  of  militar}'  stores  and  provisions  are  kept,  or 
where  recruits  are  received  and  trained.  It  is  also  ap- 
plied to  that  portion  of  a  regiment  which  remains  at 
home  when  the  rest  is  ordered  upon  foreign  service. 
And  is  used  generally  to  denote  any  place  intended  as 
a  place  of  deposit  fur  merchandise ;  as  the  terminus  of 
a  railroad.  The  tern;  station  is  more  proper  for  places 
intended  merely  for  passenger  accommodation. 

Depression  of  the  Horizon,  or  Dip  of  the 
Horizon,  in  Nautical  Astronomy,  denotes  the  de|>Tes- 
sion  or  dipping  of  the  visible  horizon  before  the  true 
horizontal  plane,  and  which  arises  from  the  circum- 
stance that  tho  eye  of  the  observer  is  not  placed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  surface  of  the  sea,  but  at  some 
distance  abovo  it.  Hence  in  observing  the  altitude  of 
the  sun  or  a  star  above  the  horizon  with  the  sextant, 
the  altitude  appears  greater  than  't  really  is.  Let 
a  =^  tho  radius  of  the  earth,  and  x  =  the  height  of  the 
eye  above  the  horizon ;  then  the  cosine  of  the  angle 

of  depression        --—      At  tho  height  of  10  feet  this 

a-\-jt. 

amounts  to  about  three  minutes  of  a  degree. 

Derrick,  in  nautical  language,  used  in  a  variety 
of  meanings,  Imt  chiefly  for  a  tackle  used  at  thu  outer 
quarters  of  u  mizzcn-yard,  consisting  of  a  double  and 
single  block  connected  by  a  fall. 

Desert  (Lat.  deterlum,  participle  of  deatro,  to  de- 
lert,  to  leaiv),  a  large  tract  of  barren  country ;  a 
waste. — K.  H.  A  term  generally  used  to  designate  an 
uninhabited  place  or  solitude ;  in  which  sense,  as  has 
been  judiciously  remarked,  it  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  fertile  plains  watered  by  the  Maranon,  and  the 
sandy  wastes  of  Lybia,  bnt  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  vast  sandy  and  stony  plains  of  Africa  and  Asia, 
In  every  region  of  the  globe  plains  are  to  be  found  of 
greater  or  less  extent,  which,  though  marko<l  by  strong 
features  of  resemblance  in  their  grand  outlines,  exhibit 
with  the  different  latitudes  in  which  they  are  placed  a 
corresponding  voriety  of  character,  and  accordingly 
the  distinguishing  pecnliarities  of  each  arc  known  by 
different  apjiellations.  Thus  we  have  the  iteppei  of 
Europe,  the  deserin  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  savnnnaht 
of  tho  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  and  the  pampas  and 
llanos  of  South  America. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  Africa  consists  of  its 
immense  deserts,  which  have  in  all  ages  presented  to 
the  speculations  of  the  geographer  objects  highlj-  wor- 
thy of  attention.  Of  these  the  chief  is  the  Sahara,  or 
the  Detert,  so  called  by  woy  of  eminence.  Tliis  pro- 
digious zone  of  sand  stretches,  with  few  interruptions, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  confines  of 
Egypt,  and  comprehends  in  its  length  and  breadth  a 
superficies  of  about  2,200,000  square  miles.  Tho  sand 
raised  by  the  burning  wind  called  the  simoom  is  fre- 
quently in  a  state  of  motion,  and  as  it  sweeps  along  in 
its  career  o'  desolation  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  sen.  This  immense  ex- 
panse, however,  is  by  no  means  a  uniform  surface  of 
loose  sand.  In  many  parts  the  drearj'  wastes  is  broken 
by  low  hills  of  naked  sand-stone,  or  by  tracts  of  arid 
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cUy,  and  occuionally  it  in  enlivened  by  venUnt  inlet 
or  oatfi,  wliicli  aorve  an  reittiiig-placet  for  the  caravans 
that  traverse  these  dismal  regiunn.  Uut  for  these  cxuei, 
indeed,  the  Sahara  would  Iw  wholly  impassable.  It 
presents,  says  Malte  Brim,  no  traces  of  a  beaten  path, 
and  the  caravans  that  traverse  it,  directing  their  way 
by  the  polar  stjtr,  descrilie  a  tortuous  road  in  order  to 
prolit  by  the  oases,  which  are  represented  as  brilliant 
with  vegetalioM,  l>ut  which  probably  owe  a  great  part 
of  their  reputation  to  the  contrast  thay  form  with  the 
absolute  barrenness  of  the  desert. 

The  great  deserts  uf  Africa  are  only  separated  from 
those  of  Asia  by  the  valley  of  the  river  Nile,  and  the 
Rp(l  Sea.  ]lut  upon  this  xubjcct  we  can  not  refrain 
trom  transferring  to  our  coltinms  the  remarlis  of  Dr. 
Traill,  wlio  has  sketolied  with  a  masterly  hand  the 
grand  outlines  of  the  Asiatic  desorts.  "  Soon  after 
quitting  the  Nile,  the  traveler  liy  the  route  of  Suez  en- 
counters sand,  which  is  continued  into  tlio  centre  of 
Arabia,  whore  it  forms  the  desert  of  Nedsjcd,  extend- 
ing to  the  valley  of  tlii^  Ku|>lirates,  The  sundy  zona 
then  inclines  northward,  enters  Persia,  and  forms  the 
lalino  deserts  of  Adjemi,  Kernian,  and  Mekran  ;  it  is 
turned  north-east  by  the  viiiley  of  the  Indus,  pusses 
through  Caubul  and  Little  liukhiiriu,  till  it  Joins  the 
vast  deserts  of  Gobi  and  Shamoo,  whicli  occupy  so 
large  a  portion  of  Central  Asia  l)etwi>cn  the  Altaian 
•nd  Mustag  chains,  and  reach  to  the  contines  uf  China. 
The  sandy  zone,  thus  traced  throughout  tho  breadth 
of  the  ancient  continent  fnim  western  Africa  to  tlio 
120°  uf  east  longitude,  has  l>een  nomputed  to  cover  an 
area  of  C,dOO,04M)  si|uaro  miles ;  liut  the  Asiatic  portion 
of  this  tract  includes  many  chains  of  mountains  and 
fertile  valleys.  It  is  cliaructerizcd  l)y  the  occurrence 
of  arid  wastes  of  sand  or  clay,  sometimes  with  saline 
incrustations  on  the  surface,  and  is  remarkably  deficient 
In  consideroble  rivers  :  except  the  Nile,  tlio  Euphrates, 
the  Indus,  and  tlie  Oxus,  there  are  no  lari^e  rivers  in  a 
region  wliicli  embraces  almost  a  fourth  part  of  Imth 
Africa  and  Asia.  This  portion  of  Central  Asin  fonns 
a  series  of  elevated  plains,  (i,UOO  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west.  Some  of  these  plains,  says  HumlHildt, 
are  covered  with  herlMige;  ulliers  produce  only  ever- 
green saliferuus  plants,  willi  fleshy  and  jointed  steins ; 
but  a  great  numtier  glitter  from  ufur  with  a  saline 
efflorescence  that  crystallizes  in  the  semblance  uf 
lichens,  and  covers  the  clayey  suit  witli  scattered 
patches  like  new-fulien  snuw."  I'ndiT  tho  head 
MiBAOE  will  l>e  fuund  some  account  of  tlic  so-culled 
singular  optical  illusion  so  uften  .seen  in  tho  desert. 

In  Scripture,  the  term  desert  lieurs  a  whiilly  dilfcrent 
interpretation  from  that  usually  attached  to  it  in  pro- 
fane writings.  It  has  lieeu  fully  shuwn  liy  Ucluiid 
{I'alett.  1.  i.  p.  375)  that  the  Hebrew  -,3ic  (midliar), 
the  IpriiiOi  of  the  Ureeks,  and  tlie  detertum  or  aolilmlo 
of  the  latins,  bear  no  analogy  to  each  other;  the  first 
being  appropriated  almost  exclusively  to  those  thinly- 
peopled  districts  of  tlie  Holy  I^nd  which  yielded  pas- 
turage fur  cattle,  and  were  remarkable  at  once  fur  their 
beauty  and  the  lu.xuriancu  of  their  vegetation. 

"  The  arid  plains  and  deserts,  as  well  as  high  mount- 
ain ranges,  have,  it  may  well  l>o  supposed,  an  influ- 
ence upon  the  movements  of  the  great  aerial  ocean,  as 
shoals  and  other  olistructions  have  upon  the  channels  j 
of  circulation  in  the  sea.  Tlie  deserts  of  Asia,  for  in- ; 
stance,  produce  a  disturbance  U|ion  the  grand  system 
of  atmospherical  circulation,  which,  in  summer  and 
autumn,  is  felt  in  Europe,  in  Liberia,  and  away  uut 
upon  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  fur  tu  the  south  as  the 
equinoctial  line.  There  is  an  inilniuglit  from  all  these 
regions  towaid  these  deserts.  These  indrauglits  are 
known  as  monsoons.at  sea ;  on  the  land,  as  the  prevail- 
ing winds  of  the  season. 

"  We  perceive  how  a  desert  land  spreads  its  intiu- 
ence  through  the  distance  upon  tliu  winds.  The  first 
effects  of  beating  up  the  jiluins  are  necessarily  felt  by 
the  air  nearest  at  hand,  and  by  that  further  off  at  a 


later  period,  so  that  the  lonlh-west  monsoon  influence 
is  In  this  part  of  the  ocean  propagated  from  tlie  luiid 
out  upon  the  sea  at  the  rale  l>efure  stated.  Of  course 
the  vast  plains  of  Asia  are  nut  brought  up  to  munsuun 
heat  ptr  taJirm,  ur  in  a  day.  They  require  time  Iwth 
to  be  heated  up  to  this  point  and  to  be  cooled  down 
again.  The  mmioon  season  may  be  always  known  liy 
referring  to  the  causes  which  produce  these  winds. 
Thus,  liy  recollecting  where  the  thi'^ty  and  overheated 
plains  are  which  cause  thu  monsoons,  we  know  at  once 
that  these  winds  are  rushing  with  greatest  force  tuwaru 
these  plains  at  the  time  that  it  is  the  liutlest  season  uf  tlio 
year  u|)on  them.  The  influence  uf  i.ese  heated  pluinn 
upon  the  winds  at  sea  is  felt  fur  a  thousand  miles  or 
more.  Thus,  though  tho  desert  of  Culii  and  the  sun- 
burned plains  uf  Asia  are,  for  the  most  part,  nurth  of 
latitude  1IU°,  tlieir  influence  in  maki.ig  monsoons  is  f(4|t 
south  of  the  tM|iiatur.  No,  too,  with  the  great  desert 
of  Siihura  and  tlie  Africun  monsoons  of  tlie  Atlantic' 
also,  with  tho  .Salt  I^ke  country  and  the  Mexican 
monsoons  on  one  side,  and  those  uf  Central  America 
in  the  Pacific  on  tlie  other.  The  influence  of  tlic  des. 
erta  of  Aruliia  upon  the  winds  is  felt  in  Austria  and 
other  parts  uf  Kuru|H-,  as  the  uliservations  uf  Kriel 
I.amont,  and  others  show." — Madry's  Phytical  Oeng, 
of  the  Srn. 

Oeaertion  by  a  Seaman.  "  Desertion  from  the 
ship  without  just  cause,  and  niii'nto  not>  reverliudi,  or 
tlie  justifiable  discharge  of  a  seaman  liy  the  master  for 
bad  conduct,  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  wugcs  pre- 
viously earned ;  and  this  is  a  rule  of  justice  unil  of 
]M>licy  which  generally  jiervades  the  ordinances  of  tlie 
maritime  nations.  Ity  the  English  statute  law,  and 
liy  the  act  uf  Congress,  desertion  is  accompanied 
with  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  wages  that  are  due,  and  an 
absence  of  fortj'-eight  hours  without  leave,  is  made 
conclusive  evidence  of  desertion ;  und  whatever  un- 
justifiable conduct  will  warrant  the  act  uf  the  mastrr 
in  discharging  u  seaman  during  the  voyage,  will  e(|ually 
deprive  the  seaman  of  his  wages.  Ilut  the  forfeiture 
is  saved  if  the  seaman  repents,  makes  coniiirnsatic.i  or 
offer  of  amends,  and  is  restored  to  his  duty.  Public 
policy  anil  private  justice  hero  move  together,  und  the 
nuiritiiuc  ordinances  unite  in  this  conclusiun.  The 
master  has  power  to  remit  a  forfeiture,  und  the  penalty 
uf  forfeiture  is  not  applied  to  slight  faults,  eitlier  uf 
neglect  or  disobedience.  There  must  lie  cither  an 
habilttid  neglect,  ur  disobedience,  or  drunkenness,  or 
else  a  single  act  of  gross  dishuuest}',  or  some  other  act 
of  a  lieinous  and  aggravated  nature,  to  justify  the  dis- 
charging  a  seaman  in  a  foreign  p<irt,  ur  the  forfeiture 
uf  wages;  nor  will  the  admiralty  courts,  except  in 
cases  of  great  atrocity,  visit  the  offenses  uf  a  seauiun 
with  the  cumulated  loud  of  forfi  jire  of  wages  and 
conipeiisutiun  in  damages.  They  lii-  p  <>'  'he  forfeiture 
of  tlie  wages  antecedently  earneil,  and  n  the  applica- 
tion uf  the  forfeiture,  the  advanced  wages  are  made  a 
charge  on  tho  forfeited  wages,  but  the  liospitid  money 
is  apportioned  ratably  on  the  wages  fur  the  whole  voy- 
age. In  those  regulations  tho  luoderatioii  of  the  courts, 
and  the  solicitude  which  the  peculiar  cundition  and 
character  of  seamen  excite,  are  equally  manifest.  So, 
if  tlie  seauiun  quits  tho  ship  involuntarily,  or  is  driven 
ashore  from  necessity,  from  want  of  provisions,  or  by 
reason  of  cruel  usage  and  for  personal  safety,  the  wages 
are  not  forfeited,  and  he  will  bo  entitled  to  receive  them 
in  full  to  the  ]irosperous  termination  of  the  voyage. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the  duty  of  tho  seamen  to 
abide  by  tho  vessel  an  long  as  reasonable  ho|ie  re- 
mains ;  and  if  they  desert  tho  ship  under  circum- 
stances of  danger  or  distress  from  the  perils  of  tho  sea, 
when  their  presence  und  exertions  might  have  pre- 
vented damage,  or  restored  the  sliip  to  safety,  they 
forfeit  their  wages,  and  are  unsweralile  in  damages. 
And  even  when  a  seaman  might  well  have  been  dis- 
charged in  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  gross  misbe- 
havior, \i  the  master  refuses  tu  discbarge  bim,  and 
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leivea  him  In  Itnpriannment  abrond,  h«  will,  In  that 
caM,  bfl  entitled  to  his  wugen  until  hia  return  tn  the 
United  Statea  uftor  deducting  from  the  claim  his  time 
of  iiiipriaonment." — Kkmt's  (Jommrntnrirt,  I.oct.  xlvl. 
I'lioru  are,  however,  at  time*,  extRnuatIng  circum- 
ttanceit,  whicli  will  In  part  authorize  a  aailor  to  leave 
his  aliip  in  <^  f<>r«i)(n  port.  Thi^t  aulijert  la  diacusaed 
with  i-h'itrneaa  in  tlie  work  al>ove-mcntioncd.  Judge 
Story  liolila  that  the  vnyagn  of  a  ahip  is  ended  when 
•he  arrives  at  her  port  of  deatinrtion,  and  la  aafely 
moored,  though  her  cargo  lie  not  delivered  j  and  deaer- 
tion  afterward  does  not  forfeit  the  wagea  entire,  but 
a  partial  forfeiture  only  aa  compenantiim  for  breach  of 
duty. — lliid.     See  DixoiiAtuiK  ok  Skamkx. 

beaign  (Vr.  detttin,  from  Lat.  detijnn),  a  scheme 
or  plan ;  purpo.ie,  intention ;  a  reproaentation  of  a 
tliint{  liy  un  outline  or  sketch,  etc.  Driign,  in  the 
maiiufaetorie.s,  expresses  the  ligurea  with  which  the 
workman  enriches  his  stuff  or  sill<,  and  which  he  copies 
after  »ome  pattern.  Deaign  in  J'aintinr/,  is  t.'j  first  idea 
of »  large  work,  drawn  roughly,  to  be  afterward  care- 
fully executed  and  finished. 

llrtir/n,  Schools  of,  aro  oatablishmenta  for  Instructing 
pupils  in  the  art  of  drawing.  In  some  the  instruction 
is  tonllned  to  what  is  aulmervient  to  the  fine  art.s,  Imt 
in  otlicrs,  especially  in  tlio  very  admiralilo  eatablish- 
raent  at  Kdinburg,  under  the  Uoanl  of  Trustees  of 
Arts  and  Manufactures,  not  only  is  attention  paid  to 
the  instructiim  of  the  painter  and  the  sculptor,  but  de- 
sijjn  is  taught,  to  perfect  the  mechanic  in  the  principles 
of  his  art,  wherever  ornamental  pattern  is  requireil. 
Such  ni-hools  have  been  long  opened  in  Fiance  and 
various  parts  of  Germany,  from  which  important  bene- 
fit has  lieen  conferred  cm  the  manufacturing  industry 
ofihose  countries.  The  Kdinburg  School  of  Design 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  established  in  Hritain 
for  the  express  improvement  of  manufacturing  indua- 
\n:  It  is  moat  ably  conducted,  and  has  found  its  pu- 
pill  in  demand  for  the  chief  seats  of  Knglish  manufac- 
torinx  art.  In  Kngland,  besides  the  establishment  at 
Somerset  House,  Limdon,  there  Is  a  branch  school  of 
design  in  Spitalfields  that  is  well  attended.  Similar 
fchools  are  now  established  in  Hirniingham,  Manches- 
ter, Coventry,  Nottingham,  Leeds,  York,  Iluddera- 
fielil,  Sheffield,  Norwich,  Stoke-on-Trent,  Newcastle- 
on-T)Tie,  Hanley,  Glasgow,  and  Paisley,  Several 
have  I'pen  established  in  the  cities  of  New  York  and 
Borton,  and  other  portions  of  the  Cnited  States,  and 
their  utility  is  clearly  denionstrate<l. — Hhani>k's  Ene. 
Oe-silvering  Lead.  Nearly  all  lead  ore  con- 
tains a  little  silver;  and  Mr.  Pattinson  of  Newcastle, 
England,  has  devised  an  ingenious  and  beautiful  mo<le 
of  aepar.iting  it.  His  discovery  has  rendered  many 
lead  mines  workable  which  must  otherwise  have  been 
aliandoned.  The  chief  ore  whence  lead  is  extracted  is 
fjilena,  a  fculphuret  of  the  metal,  containing  on  an 
avera;;e  aliout  80  per  cent,  of  lead  and  a  minuto  jwrtion 
cf  silver ;  and  this  silver  treasure  often  detennines  the 
working  or  non-working  of  the  mine.  Until  recently, 
iO  ounces  of  silver  to  a  ton  of  lend  were  the  least  that 
would  pay  for  the  exjiensn  of  separating ;  l)Ut  Mr.  Pat- 
tinwn  has  enabled  the  loud  smelter  to  realize  a  profit 
from  so  small  a  ratio  as  ii  or  4  ounces  to  the  ton.  The 
lead-smelting  at  the  AUenhead  mines,  and  at  the  Wan- 
luek  lead  hills  in  Dumfriesshire,  aro  both  founded  on 
I'attinson's  process. 

This  process  ia  not  only  scientific  in  the  principle  on 
whieh  it  is  linaed,  but  it  is  really  beautiful  to  witness. 
After  tlie  oro  has  been  smelted,  and  the  lead  run  olT 
into  the  form  of  blocks  or  "  pigs,"  these  pigs  are  slowly 
rc-mi-'ted  in  large  east-iron  open  vessels.  Tlio  molten 
lead,  while  gradually  cooling,  ia  stirred  uninterrupted- 
ly with  an  iron  rod,  and  crystals  of  lead  gradually  form. 
These  cri-stals,  being  denser  and  heavier  than  the  rest 
»f  the  lead,  fall  to  the  bottom,  and  are  theiico  removed 
iv  the  aid  of  n  colander  or  perforated  ladle.  Now 
these  crystals  contain  less  gilver  than  an  equal  weight 


of  the  uncrystalllzed  lead ;  and  h«r«  w«  begin  at  one* 
to  see  the  rationale  of  the  process  :  since  none  of  the 
silver  ia  actually  gone,  that  which  has  left  the  crystals 
has  tendeil  to  enrich  the  remaining  portion  of  the  lead. 
Again  are  the  crystals  melted,  to  get  more  and  more 
silver  out  of  them  ;  again  ia  the  richer  lead  melted,  to 
increaae  ita  richness  ut  the  expense  of  tho  newly-formed 
crystals ;  and  thus  do  the  double  processes  advance  until 
almost  every  atom  of  ailver  is  obtained  from  the  lead. 
But  this  requires  another  kind  of  operation.  The 
very  rich  lead  ia  brought  to  an  intense  heat  in  a  pecu- 
liar furnace,  and  a  blaat  of  air  is  driven  upon  it ;  the 
lead  combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  air  to  form  lith- 
arge, while  the  silver  sinks  to  the  bottom  in  a  pure 
state,  forming  a  slab  of  delicate  silver,  A  very  Ijeau- 
tiful  appearance  presents  itself  during  the  process :  the 
molten  silver  absorbs  much  oxygen,  which  escapes 
again  as  the  metal  aolidilics ;  bursting  through  the 
gradually  hardening  surface  of  the  mass,  the  bubbles 
of  gas  force  along  with  them  portions  of  the  fluid  metal 
from  below.  It  really  alTords  a  verj-  close  representa- 
tion of  u  volcano ;  for  the  same  chemical  laws  are  in 
operation  in  lioth  cases.  This  escape  of  oxygen  leaves 
the  aurfnce  covered  with  beautiful  and  fantastical  con- 
cretions of  pure  and  brilliant  silver — silvery  mountains 
and  valleys,  formed  by  a  process  bearing  much  anal- 
ogy with  that  by  whicli  our  earth  mountains  were 
probably  formed.  In  the  recent  London  Exhibition 
there  was  a  cake  of  bilver  weighing  no  less  than  8000 
ounces,  obtained  from  lend  in  Mr,  Dcaumont's  mines 
in  Northumberland, — Novelties  and  Inrentioni. 

Detroit,  a  city  and  port  of  eitr}-  of  the  United 
States,  capital  of  the  county  of  Wayne,  Michigan,  sit- 
uated on  the  west  bank  of  the  Detroit  Strait  or  River, 
which  connects  Lakes  Huron,  St.  Clair,  and  Erie.  Lat. 
42°  2'  N.,  long.  83°  2'  W,  The  city  extends  along 
the  river  for  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half,  its  central 
point  being  7  miles  from  Lake  St,  Clair,  and  18  from 
Lake  Erie,  The  river  is  here  about  five  eighths  of  a 
mile  in  width  ;  and  its  depth  varies  from  12  to  48  feet. 
The  descent  from  Lake  St,  Clair  to  Lake  Erie  is  about 
0  feet,  or  3  inches  per  mile ;  and  the  velocity  of  the 
current  at  the  deepest  part,  opposite  the  city,  is  2^ 
miles  per  hour.  Its  shores  on  both  sides  are  highly 
cultivated ;  and  from  its  outlet  into  Lake  Erie  to  its 
origin  at  Lake  Huron  resemble  a  continuous  village, 
with  fine  farms,  pleasant  villas,  groves,  gardens,  and 
excellent  roads.  The  town  is  well  and  regularly 
built,  extending  in  the  form  of  a  rectangle  for  About 
1200  feet  from  the  river,  nnd  afterward  terminating  in 
a  triangle.  Some  of  the  principal  streets  are  200, 
others  120,  and  others  GO  feet  wide.  These  generally 
cross  each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  are 
mostly  of  wood,  but  many  of  them  are  of  brick.  The 
principal  of  the  puldic  buildings  are — the  old  State 
House,  the  United  States'  Duildings  (of  polished  lime- 
stone), the  State  buildings  for  the  supreme  court,  public 
offices,  county  court-house,  county  jail,  city-hall,  and 
market,  the  new  Catholic  cathedral,  and  the  cathedral  of 
St,  Anne,  Detroit  is  well  supplied  with  water  from 
the  river,  by  means  of  hydroulic  mochincrj'  in  the  up- 
"r  part  of  the  town.    Ship  and  boat  building  is  a  lorge 

"1  important  branch  of  business  ;  and  there  are  sev- 
<r  I  large  steam  snw-mills,  iron  founderies,  etc,  Detroit 
ha-  a  very  extensive  trade,  for  which  it  enjoys  many 
advantages.  The  hnrlmr  is  capacious  and  secure.  It 
is  cdi  lected  by  the  Michigan  Central  Railroad  with 
Chicago  vii\  New  HufFalo  and  Michigan  City,  a  distance 
of  258  miles,  and  by  the  Pontine  with  the  town  of  that 
name,  20  miles  distant.  The  Great  Western  Railroad, 
constructed  through  Canada,  brings  It  into  direct  com- 
munication with  the  New  York  ond  other  eastern 
routes.  The  population  in  1801  was  only  770,  and  in 
1830,  2222 ;  in  1840  it  amounted  to  D193,  and  1850  to 
21,000,  while  in  the  summer  of  1853  it  was  34,400. 
This,  however,  includes  only  those  within  the  corpo- 
rate limits,  beyond  which  there  is  a  numerous  popiila- 
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tion,  whose  entire  occupation  and  intereats  are  in  the 
city. 

Dials.  Invented  by  Anaximander,  660  b.  c. — 
Pliny.  The  first  dial  of  tlie  sun  seen  at  Rome,  was 
placed  on  the  temple  of  Quirinus  by  I..  I'apiriu.s  Cur- 
sor when  time  was  divided  into  liours,  WA  n.  c. — lilalr. 
In  the  timer  of  the  emperors,  almost  every  palace  and 
public  building  had  a  sun-dial.  They  were  tir»t  set  up 
in  churches  in  A.  D.  618. — I^nglit. 

Diamond  (Uer.  Uu.  Da.  and  Fr.  Diamnnt ;  Sw. 
Pemant,  Diamante  ;  It.  Sp.  and  Port.  Dinniniile  ;  Kus. 
Almas;  Po\.  I)i/amant ;  \Mt.  Adamas ;  Hind,  /lira),  a 
precious  stone  wliich  has  been  known  from  the  remot- 
es! ages.  I'liny  has  descrilicd  it  (l/i.tt.  AW.,  lib.  ;i", 
<)  ■})  i  but  his  account  is,  in  n>any  respects,  inaccurnto. 
It  is  found  in  different  parts  of  India,  and  in  liomeo ; 
it  is  also  found  in  lirazil,  on  whivli,  indeed,  Kuro|>e 
may  be  said  to  tie  at  present  entirely  dependent  for 
supplies  of  diamonds.  Hitherto,  however,  it  lias  not 
been  met  witli  anywhere  except  within  tlie  tropics. 
It  is  the  most  l«!autiful  and  most  valuable  of  precious 
stones.  Its  most  common  colors  are  wliite  and  itTixy, 
of  various  shades.  It  occurs  also  red,  Miii',  brown. 
yellow,  and  green.  Tlie  colors  are  commonly  pale. 
It  is  always  crystallized,  but  socictimes  so  imperfectly 
that  it  might  pass  bir  amorphous.  It  is  the  hardest 
Imdy  in  nature.  Kxtemiil,  lustre  from  splcnilid  to 
glimmering:  internal,  always  splendid.  It  is  brittle; 
its  p|iecilie  gravity  is  it'.'i.  When  nibbed  it  becomes 
positively  electric,  even  before  it  has  been  cut  by  tlic 
lapidary,  which  is  ot  tlie  case  with  any  other  gem. — 
TiIOMSKN's  CliemiAliy. 

Diamonds  were  tirst  brought  to   Kuro|)e  from  the 
Ijist   where   the   mine   of  Sumbulpour  was   the    (irst 
known  ;  and  where  the  mines  of  (iolconda  were  dis- 
covered 16H4.     This  district  may  be  termed  the  rcMliii 
of  diamonds.      The  mines  of  llra/.il  were  discuvercd  in 
I72S.       Kroni   these   last   a   diamond,    weigliing    li>'<ll 
carats,  or  II  ounces,  was  sent  to  t!.e  court  of  I'ortiigal, 
and  was  valued  by  M.  Ifoineo  de  I'lsle  at  the  e\trava- 1 
gant  sum  of  l''.M,0(IO,(K»0  reals  ;  by  others  it  was  valiie<l 
at  ,W,(KK),(K)(I.   Its  value  was  next  stiteil  to  lie  .■|,.")(I0,(IIKP ;  I 
but  its  true  value  is  4,'4<Ki,b(K».     The  diainuiid  calleil  I 
the  "  mountain  of  li^,-ht,"  wliieh  lielonged  t..  the  king  of  I 
t^aubul,  was  the  most  superb  gom  ever  seen.      It  was  I 
of  the   lincst  water,  and  tlie  size  of  an  egg,  and  wa^  ; 
also  valued  at  !l,&(M),isN).      The  great  diamond  of  the 
em|)eror  of  Kussia  weighs  1!I3  carats,  or  1  oz.  1'i  dwt,  4 
gr.,  troy.     The  empress  Catharine   1 1,  offered  for  it 
i;i(Vl, !(>(),  besides  an  annuity  for  life  to  the  owner,  of 
X1041,  which  was  refused  ;  but  it  wasc'.tijrwiinl  sold  to  ' 
C^atliarine's  favorite,  count  OrloH',  for  the   :irst  men- 
tioned sum,  wiilmut  the  annuity,  and  was  by  him  pre- 
sented to  the  empress  on  her  liirth-<lay,  1772.     It  is 
now  in  thr    sceptre  of  Hussia.      The   I'itt  di.inKmil 
Weighed  i;)0  carats,  and,  after  cutting,  UHl  carats.     It  J 
was  «<dd  to  the  king  of  France  for  i,'UK»,<H)0  in  1720. —  | 
llaj/itn .  I 

.\ccording  to  Mr.  Millium  (Orient.  Cum.),  the  color  ' 
should  Ih!  jierfectly  crystalline,  resembling  a  drop  of  ' 
clear  ppring  water,  in  the  middle  of  which  you  will 
j)erceive  a  stnmg  light  jihiying  witli  n  great  deal  of 
spirit.      If  the  coat  lie  smooth  and  bright,  with  a  litllo 
tincture  of  green  in  it,  it  is  loit  the  wnrse.  and  seldom 
proves  b.id :  l>ut  if  there  be  a  mixture  of  yellow  with 
the  green,  then  beware  of  it— it  l«  a  »oft  \;na»y  stone,  I 
and  will  prove  Imd.  i 

Tilt  nf  Diamntiilii.  Ciillinf/,  itc. — Tonseertiiln  whether 
any  specimen  is  a  true  diamond  or  not,  a  (ini'  file  may 
be  used  ;  au<l  if  thii  surface  of  the  stone  be  the  least 
abrade<l  or  scratched  l.y  iis  action,  it  is  not  a  ilinmond. 
The  differeiiie  will  also  ap|iear  iiism  cbise  examination 
without  this  instrument :  the  rays  of  light  easily  pass 
through  other  gems,  but  in  the  diamond  they  are  re- 
frained to  the  surface,  which  ociaslons  its  sii|>erior 
brilliancy.  If  the  s|H?eimen  under  cxkiiilnation  lie 
very  minute,   it  may  lie   placed   between   two  half-  1 


crowns,  ur  other  flat  metallic  surfaces,  and  pressed 
with  the  thumb  and  finger :  if  a  diamond,  it  will  not 
be  injured;  but  if  otherwise,  it  will  break  and  fall  to 
powder.  On  account  of  the  extreme  hardness  of  the 
diamond,  the  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  it  was  for  a  long 
time  unknown  in  Kurope.  But,  in  1456,  a  young  man 
of  the  name  of  Louis  Uerghen,  a  native  of  Bruges  is 
said  to  liavo  constructed  a  (lollshing  wheel  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  was  fed  with  diamond  powder  mstead  of 
niriindmn,  which  the  Chinese  and  Jlindoos  hart  lieen 
long  accustomed  to  employ.  Berghcn  was  led  to  this 
discovery  bj-  observing  the  action  produced  by  ruliliing 
two  rough  diamonds  together.  Diamonds  are  cut  into 
brilliants  and  rose  diamonds  ;  the  former  being,  for  the 
most  part,  made  out  of  the  octahedral  crystals,  and  th(> 
latter  from  the  spheroidal  varieties. — Joyce's  Practical 
.Mincrnliiffi/  :   Hr.Kn'  Ci/chipirdiii,  etc. 

C'ommircial  Viduf  iif  Diamimds. — In  the  great  or 
wholesale  trade  there  is  but  little  fluctuation  in  the 
price  of  those  diamonds  which  may  be  termed  ftonts  in 
t/cniral  dimanl.  I  will  begin  witli  lirilliaiits  from  one 
grain  to  'li[  grains  each.  Such  brilliants  doulde  cut, 
anil  w  hat  may  be  termed  fine,  are  worth  from  417  to  £)i 
per  carat.  Needy  sellers  may  take  10  per  cent.  less  for 
cash  ;  but  this  is  the  general  average  price  for  a  lot  nf 
10,  20,  or  oO  carats  of  well-made  stones,  if  the  qualitv 
be  good.  Brilliants,  from  two  grains  to  three,  mav  lie 
bought  ill  lots  at  from  i.'7  7.».  to  418  per  carat.  It 
is  til  lie  iindcrstodi.  that  diamonds  in  a  lot  ore  never 
all  ((iiite  free  from  faults  ;  hence  there  may  arise  ailif- 
fcrcnce  of  10  ]iercent.  in  the  price.  Stones  of :!  grains, 
if  fine  ami  perfeit,  arc  always  in  demand  at  X'(<  to  til 
per  carat.  Hrilliiiuts  from  M  grains  to  4,  if  very  lino 
and  well  proportioned,  are  worth  from  XH  to  ill  per 
1  arat.  Those  of  a  carat  each,  if  very  line  and  well 
selected,  are  worth  i'O  to  X'lO.  Three  years  agii  I  nf. 
fercil  412  each  for  H,  and  could  not  obtain  them,  liril- 
liaiits from  .'i  grains  to  (1,  if  jiure.  are  wortti,  fniiii  tin 
to  X\\  ;  if  perfectly  line,  and  of  the  full  weight  of  (, 
gr.ihis,  they  are  worth  from  .t'17  to  JLIW  each.  1  have  fur 
such  paid  £211.  Brilliants  of  2  carats  each,  are  worth 
from  t'27  to  4.':)0.  Stones  of  this  weight,  if  well  pru- 
portioned.  are  considered  of  a  line  size,  and  well  calcu- 
lated  fur  )iins,  or  the  centre  of  clusters  ;  indeed,  well 
liropiirtioned  diamonds,  from  6  grains  to  2  carats  each, 
are  ahviiys  in  demand,  and  are  retailed  at  from  i'.'l)  to 
t';i5  each,  according  to  their  degree  of  |H'rfection,  or  as 
the  retailer  may  think  lit  to  charge  tliein.  For  bril- 
Hants  of  ;t  (;arats,  if  line  and  well  formed,  from  4;7()  to 
iW)  may  be  obtained.  Stones  of  this  size,  and  larger, 
are  more  liable  to  capricious  tluctuations  of  prire  lliun 
the  smaller  ones  before  named,  being  chielly  reipiired 
for  the  centre  stone  of  salalde  necklaces,  ilrilliants  of 
I  larats,  if  line,  are  worth  from  i'llKl  to  41.10.  |  li.ive 
sold  stones,  single  cut,  a  little  nff  rulnr.  of  this  weight, 
at  H(l  guineas,  I  |sissesscd  one  of  17  grains,  perfectly 
white,  having  a  surface  large  as  that  of  a  7  cnrat  stone 
ought  to  be  ;  it  was,  consei|Uently,  very  thin,  but  be- 
ing much  in  request,  on  account  of  its  great  »;im;i/  ur 
surface,  it  was  sold  for  i.'lliO.  Brilliants  of  .'i  carats  am 
not  frei|uciitly  met  with  in  general  trade,  anil  are  val. 
uable  in  price:  as  llie  dealers  exact  more  il'tliev  kimw 
that  siii'h  stones  are  wanted  than  they  would  in  llio 
reguhir  course  of  business.  The  prices  may  lie  said  to 
vary  from  t'lno  to  A'20O. 

Brilliants  irf  6  carats,  as  before  stated,  are  not  com- 
mon :  tliey  are  suitable  for  centre  stones  of  expensive 
necklaces  and  single  stone  rings.  If  perfect  and  well 
shaped,  they  sell  for  l'2;!(t  to  X2.')0,  or  iimre.  I'ur  rsii- 
inatlng  the  v.iliie  of  pceiilinrly  line  iliamonils  there  is 
no  lixed  stiindanl.  li'oiigh  diamonds,  seleeted  as  liiic, 
and  well  f'oruied  for  iiiltiug,  may  be  estiiualeil  us  fel- 
lows :  .Square  the  weight  of  the  stnne,  niulliply  tliii 
product  by  2,  and  the  result  will  be  the  value  in  puiiiuls 
sterling.  Brilliants,  if  line,  ma)  be  estimated  hv 
squaring  the  weight  in  carats,  and  niultiplyi.ig  the  pi.i- 
dui  t  by  H,  which  will  give  the  riiiount  in  pounds  ster- 
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ling.  As  a  verj'  largo  property,  both  in  Great  Britain 
anil  in  otiier  countries  of  ICuropo,  is  vested  in  diamonds, 
it  ni:>y  lie  interestini^  to  lie  informed,  that  not  only  the 
price  of  these  g  <ms  has  for  seveial  years  lioen,  upon  the 
whulo,  gradually  rising,  but  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
im  the  advance.  At  the  present  time,  indeed,  and  for 
the  last  few  }'oars,  there  has  been  a  dull  sale  of  dia- 
monds in  Kngland,  nor  did  the  coronation  occasion  a 
demand  worth  notice  ;  but  on  the  Continent  the  trade 
has  liecn  steady,  and  rough  diamonds  have  been  con- 
stantly rising  in  price.  That  tills  advance  will  be  pro- 
jfressive  may  lie  assumed  from  the  fict,  that  the  best 
diamiind  ground  now  linown,  the  Serro  do  l''rio  in  Biu- 
zil,  has  assuredly  passed  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity. 
I  went  over  the  greater  part  of  what  is  j-ct  reserved, 
and  still  remains  to  bo  worked,  and  I  conceive  that 
there  would  ho  no  diliiculty  in  calculating  the  length 
of  time  in  which  the  present  number  of  working  may 
rciliice  it  to  a  state  of  exhaustion,  like  that  of  the  far- 
famed  Golconda.  The  average  annual  produce  of  fu- 
ture years  may  be  estimated  by  the  amount  obtained 
from  that  jMirtion  which  has  been  already  worked, 
Brazil  may  be  said  to  furnish  Europe  with  25,000  or 
30,(1011  carats  per  annum  of  rough  diamonds,  which,  if 
reduced  to  brilliants,  may  make  an  influx  into  the 
market  of  8000  or  9000  carats  annually.— Mawe's  Trta- 
tiseon  Diamond-i,  2d  ed.  pp.  9-14,  and  p.  60. 

The  rule  stated  by  Mr.  Mawe,  and  adopted  by  the 
jewelers,  for  estimating  the  value  of  diamonds  (multi- 
ply the  square  of  the  weight  in  carats  by  2,  and  the 
pnxluct  is  tlio  value  in  pounds  sterling),  i  ;in  only  hold 
ill  the  case  of  those  that  are  of  a  small  size,  or  do  not 
weigh  more  than  20  carats.  The  value  of  the  largest 
(lianionds,  which  are  exceedingly  rare  (ni)»  nisi  regibus 
f(  ii»  mlmodum  paiicia  cognitus,  Pliny),  can,  it  is  clear, 
(lepoiid  upon  nothing  hut  the  competition  of  tlio  pur- 
chiiscrM.  The  diamond  belonging  to  the  emperor  of 
Ilnizil  Ih  the  largest  in  the  world.  It  is  still  uncut, 
and  weighs  1080  carats  ;  so  tliat,  according  to  the  jew- 
elers' rule,  it  must  bo  worth  the  cniirnious  sum  of 
i'.'i,B41,>t0l) !  It  may,  however,  be  doulited  whether  his 
hnperial  majesty  would  have  any  disinclination  to  part 
with  It  for  llio  odd  sum  of  £Mi,iH)0.  The  famous 
illaniund  belonging  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  which 
the  jewelers  tell  us  is  worth  i.'4, 804,000  did  not  cost 
£150,000. 

UlaiiKinds  are  not  used  exclusively  as  articles  of 
ornament  or  luxury.  Tliej'  are  freiiuontly  employed 
with  great  advantage  in  the  arts.  "  Had,  discolored 
diamonds,"  says  Mr.  Mawe,  "  are  sold  to  break  into 
|K,wder,  and  may  be  said  to  have  more  extensive  sale 
tlian  lirilllants,  with  all  their  captivating  beauty.  In 
uiiiny  .iperations  of  art  they  are  indispensable ;  the 
line  cameo  and  intaglio  owu  their  perfection  to  the 
liiamiind,  with  which  aiiine  they  can  be  engraved. 
The  lii'iiiity  of  the  onvx  would  yet  remain  ilorinant, 
liail  not  the  unrivaled  power  of  tli«  diamond  been 
tailed  forth  to  the  artist's  assistance.  Tile  carnelian,  the 
a);ate,  or  cuirugorm,  can  not  bo  engraved  by  ail)'  other 
substance,  livery  crest  or  letter  <iit  upon  hard  stone 
i«  indelited  to  the  diamond.  This  is  not  all ;  for  with- 
out it  blocks  of  crysi.;!  could  net  b«  cut  into  slices  for 
fpcotailis,  agate  for  snu't -Ijdx.-s,  etc."  Tlie  carat  grain 
uieil  In  weighing  diamonds  is  dlll'ereut  from  tlio  troy 
({rain,  .'i  diamond  grains  being  only  ei(iial  to  4  troy 
grains.  See  IVfitmitnlir  AVr.,  xxi.,  p.  2117;  Hunt's 
jl%n:mc,  xv.,  p,  CM);  Kiia/kii,  xv.  (by  Caumsi.k); 
Haul.' I n'  Mdgtr.ini;  N.  V.,  vol.  v.,  270,  ;i«it. 

Diaper,  ((ier.  Dnll;  Du.  /W;  Fr.  /.ingf- 
ouirf ;  It.  7'i7(i  'etmta  c  o/xre;  ,Sp.  Mimliln  nlfmim- 
iiciM;  Ibis.  Nntfttoliurhnnc),  n  sort  of  lino  flowered 
linen,  commonly  used  for  tablo-cloths,  napkins,  etc., 
lirought  to  the  lilgliest  perfection  in  the  manufactiirlcs 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  in  (icrinany,  and  Scotland. 
It  simietlmos  resei.-.bles  an  inferior  kind  of  duiimsk. 
It  is  said  to  have  been  originally  manufactured  at 
Vpres,  in  Klanders ;  whence  the  term  d'Ypros,  cor- 
rupted into  diaper. 


Dice  (Ger.  Wfir/elf  Du.  Taarlingm;  Fr. />e*  (i 
jnucr);  It,  Dadi ;  Sp,  Dados;  Rus.  Koiti),  cubical 
pieces  of  bone  or  ivory,  marked  with  dots  on  each  of 
their  sides  from  1  to  G,  according  to  the  number  of  the 
face.  They  are  used  in  various  games  of  chance,  by 
being  thrown  from  a  box. 

Dicker  (probably  from  deica,  ten),  in  our  old  wri- 
ters, is  used  to  denote  the  nnmher  or  quantity  of  ten, 
particularly  ten  hides  or  skins,  of  wh!ch  twenty  made 
a  last ;  and  is  sometimes  applied  to  other  things,  as  a 
dicker  of  gloves  or  ten  pairs,  a  dicker  of  iron  or  ten 
bars,  etc. 

Dictionary,  in  its  original  acceptation,  is  the 
arranging  of  all  the  words  of  a  language  according 
to  the  order  of  the  alphabet,  and  annexing  a  deti- 
nition  or  explanation  to  each  word.  When  arts  and 
sciences  began  to  bo  improved  and  extended,  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  technical  terms  rendered  it  necessary  to 
compile  dictionaries,  either  of  science  in  general,  or  of 
particular  sciences,  according  to  the  views  of  the  com- 
piler. Hence  dictionaries  may  be  said  to  be  of  two 
sorts,  of  words,  and  of /acts  or  things ;  in  the  former 
sense,  the  term  dictionary  being  equivalent  to  lexicon, 
in  the  latter,  to  encyclopadia.  A  standard  dictionary 
of  the  Chinese  language  containing  about  40,000  char- 
acters, most  of  them  hieroglyphic,  or  rude  representa- 
tions, somewhat  like  our  signs  of  the  zodiac,  waa  per- 
fected by  Pa-out-she,  who  lived  about  1100  n.  c. — 
Morrison.  Cyclopoidias  were  compiled  in  the  fifteenth 
and  sixteenth  centuries.  The  first  dictionary  of  ce- 
lebrity, perhaps  the  first,  is  by  Ambrose  Calepini,  a 
Venetian  friar,  in  Latin ;  he  wrote  one  in  eight  lan- 
guages, about  A.  I).  LWO. — ^Viceron.  The  lexicon 
Ileptiiglottnn  wos  published  by  Kdmund  Castell,  in 
1659.  Uaylo's  dictionary  was  published  in  1090,  "  the 
lirst  work  of  the  kind  in  which  a  man  may  learn  to 
think." — Voltaire.  Chambers'  Cyclopaidia,  the  lirst 
dictionary  of  the  circle  of  the  ort: ,  sciences,  etc.,  was 
published  in  1728.  The  greot  dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish language,  liy  Samuel  Johnson,  appeared  in  1753. 
Francis  Grose's  Dictionary  of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,  was 
compiled  in  17C8  ;  and  from  this  period  numerous  dic- 
tionaries have  been  added  to  our  store  of  literature. 
Noah  Webster's  great  American  Dictionary  of  tha 
English  language,  in  two  quarto  volumes,  was  first 
Iinblished  at  New  Haven  in  1828.  It  was  reprinted 
in  Umdon  in  1832.  Numerous  abridgments  and  new 
editions  of  the  whole  work  have  since  been  published  in 
l.on<loii  and  New  York. — llaijdn. 

Die  (Fr.  df),  in  coinage,  is  the  instrument  by 
which  the  impressions  are  given  ujion  the  various  de- 
nominations of  coin.  The  following  is  an  outline  of 
the  die  mantij'actnre :  The  engraver  selects  a  forged 
plug  of  the  best  cast  Ftenl  of  pro|)cr  dimensions  'or  his 
intended  work  ;  and  having  carefully  annealed  it,  and 
turned  its  surfaces  smooth  in  the  lathe,  proceeds  to 
engrave  u|Kin  it  the  intended  device  for  the  coin. 
When  this  is  perfect  the  letters  are  put  in,  and  the  cir- 
cularity and  sl/.e  duly  adjusted  ;  it  is  tlien  hardened,  and 
is  termed  a  matrix.  Aiiotlicr  plug  of  soft  steel  is  now 
selected  ;  and  the  matrix  licing  carefully  adjusted  upon 
it,  they  are  placed  under  a  very  powerful  fly-press, 
and  two  or  three  blows  so  directed  as  to  commence  an 
impression  of  tlie  matrix  upon  the  plug ;  this  is  tlien 
annealed,  and  tlie  operatlo'i  re|ieated  till  the  plug  re- 
ceives a  iH'rfect  impression  of  the  work  upon  the  mat- 
rix. 'I'liis  impression  is  of  course  In  rtiiif,  the  original 
work  upon  ilie  matrix  lioiug  indented,  and  produces 
wlu>t  is  tcrnied  the  punch.  This,  being  duly  shaped 
In  the  lathe,  Is  hardened,  and  is  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction of  impressions  in  soft  steel  or  dlrs,  which, 
being  properly  turned  or  hardened,  uro  exact  J'ac- 
similes  of  the  original  matrix,  and  are  used  in  the  pro- 
cess of  cniiuige.  When  a  pair  of  dies  are  made  of  goo<l 
steel,  duly  hardened  and  tempered,  and  i..<\  carefully 
used,  they  will  sometimes  yiel  '  from  two  to  three 
hundred  thousand  impressions  >irfore  they  become  no 
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far  worn  or  injured  as  to  require  to  be  removed  ft'ora 
the  coining  presses. 

Dieppe,  a  commune  and  scaporf  town  of  Franco, 
capital  nrrondisscment,  Department  Seine  Inferieure,  at 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Artiues  on  the  Knglish  Channel,  and 
i<8  miles  north  of  Ko"en,  and  by  railroad  125  miles 
from  Paris.  Lat.  of  light-house,  49°  55'  7"  north, 
long.  1"  6'  2"  east.  Population  17,000.  It  is  divided 
into  the  town  proper,  and  the  suburb  le  PoUct,  which 
communicate  by  a  flying  bridge,  hotli  being  well  fur- 
nished with  water  from  an  aqueduct  supplying  nearly 
200  fountains.  Principal  edifices,  an  old  castle  on  a 
cliff  west  of  the  town,  2  churches,  the  town  hall,  com- 
mune college,  theatre,  public  library,  batlis,  and  a 
school  of  navigation.  The  port,  inclosed  by  two  jet- 
ties, and  Imrdered  by  quaj-s,  can  accommodate  from 
60  to  80  vessels  under  600  tons ;  but  it  dries  at  low 
water,  and  it  is  otherwise  inconvenient.  Dieppe  has 
an  active  general  trade,  ship-building  docks,  manufac- 
tories of  ivory  wares,  watches,  lace,  etc.,  and  it  is  a 
packet  station,  communicating  daily,  by  steamboats 
with  Ilrighton  ;  the  traffic  having  increased  considora- 
lily  since  the  opening  of  the  Paris  and  Kouen  Railroad. 
It  is  also  resorted  to  by  summer  visitors  ;  b\it  its  In- 
habitants depend  chiefly  on  its  flsheries  of  herrings, 
mackerel,  and  oysters. 

Digit,  or  Monade,  in  Arilhmetic,  any  integer  under 
10,  as,  1,  2,  il,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  0,  and  by  means  of  which 
all  numliers  are  expressed.  Diijit,  in  Astrimomy,  the 
twelfth  part  of  the  dinmerer  of  the  sun  or  moon  ;  a 
term  use<l  to  express  the  quantity  of  an  eclipse.  Thus, 
an  ecli|>se  is  said  to  l>e  of  syt  digits  when  one  half  of 
the  disk  is  hiil. 

Dilce,  or  Di/te,  in  its  primary  sense,  denotes  a  ditch 
or  dr.iln.  The  wonl  seems  to  liavo  been  formed  from 
the  verb  to  dir/;  though  others  derive  It  fnmi  the 
Dutch  ilj/l-,  a  dam,  sea-bank,  or  wall.  It  is  generally 
nse<l  to  signify  a  work  of  st<me,  timber,  or  fascines, 
raised  to  oppose  the  entrance  or  passage  of  the  waters 
of  the  sea.  a  river,  lake  or  the  like,  .lunhis  and  Me- 
nage conceive  the  Flemish  to  have  borrowed  their 
word  from  the  (ireek  Tii\or,  mill ;  but  (iuielmni  de- 
rives It  from  the  Hebrew  ilniihnh. 

Dimity  (Krencli,  Unsin  :  Italian,  llMrlto:  .Spon- 
ish,  himile),  a  spei'ies  of  cross-liarred  stuft'  entirely 
composed  of  cotton,  similar  in  fabric  tii  fustian.  Dim- 
ity was  originally  imported  from  India.  Dr.  .lohnson 
calls  it  rlhnm'li/,  and  describes  It  as  a  kinil  of  fustian. 
The  distlnctiim  l>etween  fustian  and  dinilty  seems  tn 
be,  that  the  I'onner  designates  a  couunon  twc  -led  cot- 
ton cloth  of  a  htnut  fal)rl(',  which  receives  no  ornament 
in  the  loom,  but  is  most  frequently  dyed  after  iM'Ing 
woven.  Dimity  is  also  a  stout  cotton  cloth,  but  nut 
usually  of  so  thick  a  texture  ;  "ml  is  oniumi'nted  in 
the  loom,  either  with  ral>c<l  stripes  or  fancy  liguri's, 
Is  seldom  dycil,  but  usually  woni  white,  as  for  lied  and 
bedroom  ftimiture.  'I'lic  stri|xMl  diuiitlcs  are  the  must 
common,  they  require  less  labor  in  weaving,  than  tile 
others  :  and  the  mounting  of  the  Uuiin  Iwing  more  sim- 
ple, and  i-(>nse<|uently  less  expensive,  they  can  bo  sold 
at  muih  lower  rates. 

Dime,  a  silver  coi.i  of  the  I'niUcl  .States,  -veighing, 
arconling  t<i  the  net  of  Congress  of  ]hr>.'t,   iW  40.1(N( 
grains.    The  hulf-diine  wiiijlilng  one  half,  or  111  20-1(HI  : 
grains  ;   l)oth  legal  lenders  to  the  amount  of  live  ibd-  j 
lars.      See  IIashkiis'  Miii/miiie,  .Vi  «•  Yurt,  l8,'i;l-lH,"i(i,  | 


instantly  attended  to ;  and  instruments  were  not  only 
contrived  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  the  dip,  but 
various  spaculations  were  formed  concerning  the  cause 
of  so  surprising  a  phenomenon.  The  general  pheno- 
mena of  the  dipping-needle  are,  that  in  the  equatorial 
regions  it  remains  in  a  horizontal  position,  but  as  wo 
recede  from  the  equator  toward  either  pole,  it  dijis . 
the  north  end,  if  we  go  northward,  and  the  south  end' 
if  wo  proceed  southward ;  and  the  further  north  or 
south  we  go,  the  greater  is  the  inclination.  Its  Incli- 
nation is  likewise  found  to  vary  very  consideralily  at 
different  times  in  dilfcrent  places  of  the  earth K.  K, 

In  the  most  improved  form  of  construction  of  the 
dipping-needle,  the  axLs,  instead  of  being  a  cylinder 
is  a  knife-edge,  resting  perpendicularly,  like  the  sup- 
ports of  a  pendulum,  on  two  agate  planes.  A  needle 
thus  supported,  however,  must  necessarily  make  small 
oscillations  ;  consequently  it  must  bo  so  adjusted  that 
when  it  points  in  the  direction  of  the  magnetic  force 
the  knife  edges  may  bo  perpendlcidar  to  the  agate 
planes.  The  mean  value  of  the  angle  of  the  dip  must 
therefore  bo  known  previously  to  its  cone truction  ;  imt 
it  is  the  best  adapted,  on  account  of  ita  dclicacv  for 
ascertaining  the  minute  variations  of  the  dip  at  the 
same  place.  The  angle  of  the  dip,  like  that  of  the 
variation,  changes  its  value  when  at  the  same  place 
folio  iving,  of  course,  the  motion  of  the  magnetic  ik)1cs 
which,  from  the  observations  nmde  by  Scoresbv, 
Parry,  Koss,  and  others,  In  high  latitudes,  appear  to 
ha\e  a  motion  westward,  the  annual  amount  of  wlilrli 
is  ul)0ut  11'  4".  In  the  summer  of  IHJil,  Connuumler 
KoKs,  in  an  excurslim  from  the  vessel  in  which  his 
party  were  so  long  detained  in  the  polar  seas,  rcaiherf 
u  spot  on  the  continent  of  North  America,  which  had 
been  calculate<l  to  bo  the  position  of  the  maitnctic 
[Mile.  There  he  found  the  dip  of  the  needle  to  he  H'p 
.W,  within  one  minute  of  the  vertical ;  and  cuinpnss- 
necdles  suspended  In  the  most  delicate  manner  possililo 
exhibitid  no  pidarity  whatever.  The  latitude  of  this 
split  Is  (0°  5'  17"  north,  and  Its  longitude  %°  4G' 
■l.'i"  west.  I'or  a  description  of  some  (jther  furins  nf 
the  dipping-needle,  see  UitEwsruii's  TreatUe  on  Mag- 
ui'timi. 

Diplomacy,  in  its  must  restricted  sense,  is  used 
to  express  the  art  of  conducting  negotiations  or  ar- 
ranging treaties  lictween  nations  by  means  of  thoir 
fore  gn  ininisters,  or  written  correspoiuh  uce  ;  but  in 
its  most  extended  signillcatlon,  it  embraces  the  whole 
science  of  negotiation  with  foreign  states  .'Ls  foniHlcd 
on  pulillc  law,  positive  engagements,  oran  enligliteiied 
view  of  the  interests  of  each.  Hut,  upon  tills  sulijcct, 
wo  can  iKit  (h>  better  than  enilioily  In  our  pages  some 
remarks  from  the  Introduction  of  Marten's  Maiiwl 
J)il>loiiiiitii/iii\  in  whiili  a  dLstin<'t  view  Is  cxiiihitrd  of 
the  Iniportani'u  and  main  nbjects  of  dlplmiiai y.  Di- 
pliiinacy,  savs  that  able  statesman,  must  Iji-  plaml  in 
the  t'lircniost  rank  of  the  useful  sciences.  Tlie  Cite  of 
iiatiiuis,  In  the  present  state  of  the  world,  depends 
greatly  on  their  relations  with  others  ;  and  these  again 
aro  nuiterlally  Intliii'nccil  and  diteriuiucd  hy  the  na- 
ture of  their  foreign  |«dicv,  that  is,  by  the  siiicess 
with  which  they  have  cultivati'<l  and  applied  the  prin- 
ciples of  this  siieme.  Dipbunacy  einliraces—l.  I'he 
law  of  nations,  by  which  the  relations  of  one  stiitn 
with  another  are  detcnnintil  Imtli  in  peace  and  w:ir. 
2.   The  political  principles  of  Inillvldual  states,  as  d"- 


Dipping-Needle,  a  magnetic  needle  that  ilips  or    duced  from  a  regard  to  their  pi'culiar  interests ;  and  a 


inclines  to  the  earth  ;  an  instrnnieut  for  ascertaining  I 

tl'.e  ainnunt  of  the  magnetic  iiKllnatlon  at  the  dilVerent  I 
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kiiuwlcdge  iif  the  way  in  which  these  interest'"  may 

I  «  reconciled  with,  ami  made  suhservieut  to,  the  l;iw 

I  of  nations.     II.  An  ai'i|uaintaio'e   with  tlic  prlvile|{es 

lerved  by  one  Koliert  Norman,  an  Knglisbman,  and  a  ,  and  duties  of  (llploiuatic  agents.     4.  Tin niluet  of 

maker  nf  cimipasscs  fur  mariners,  about  the  year  I,'>7il,  \  negotiavlons,  or  the  ((Uirse  to  lie  pursued  iu  tri'atiiiu' 
who,  lindlng  that  he  was  nh.'ays  oldigeil  to  counter- 1  of  the  interests  of  dill'crent  states.  5.  Ihe  moral  and 
luilance  that  end  which  turns  to  the  north  by  a  lilt  nf  (ihysical  statistics  of  each  power.  (1.  The  polilieal 
wax  or  such  nther  substau'  e,  though  the  balance  ha  1  j  and  military  history  of  thu  slates  having  diplouiiitie 
liecn  ever  so  exact  before,  published  an  uciiumt  of  his  ndations  ;  ami  the  projects,  temlem'V,  and  |ioliiyof 
discovery  OK  n  matter  of  iiu)  ortnnct!.    The  subject  was  '  their  n^spectivo  governments.      7.  The  various  »ys- 
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terns  of  government,  supremacy,  concession,  retention, 
equilibrium,  centralization,  confederacy,  etc.,  that  may 
be  brouglit  into  operation.  8.  Tiio  art  of  composing 
diplomatic  despatdie.'.  To  this  multifarious  informa- 
tion the  diplomatist  should  unite  the  powers  of  cal- 
culation and  application  pficuliar  to  strong  minds — the 
"  tact  dej  convenances,"  ■which  may  bo  felt,  but  can 
not  lie  expressed — circumspecticm,  address,  and  perfect 
intO(;rity.  The  combination  of  these  various  qunlities 
will  procure  for  the  diplomatist  such  a  character  for 
Bagacitj',  rectitude,  and  straightforwardness,  and  will, 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  for  him  an  ascendency  over  the 
minds  of  others,  and  give  great  weiglit  to  liis  opinions. 

It  must  1)6  remembered  that  the  diplomacy  of  every 
nation  is  more  or  less  with!"  'h"  range  of  casualties; 
being  subject  to  the  versatility  inseparable  from  human 
affairs,  the  ficltleness  and  passions  of  man,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  events — an  unlooked-for  death,  a  change 
of  ministry,  treacherous  designs,  undue  influenco  from 
any  quarter,  a  false  calculation,  corruption — each  of 
these  causes  may  cliange  the  policy  or  course  of  a  gov- 
ernment ;  and  this  will  more  or  less  affect  every 
other  govornment,  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  its 
influence.  In  addition  to  these  numerous  causes  of 
variation,  if  ambitious  projects  be  entertained  by  any 
great  power,  diplomacy  becomes  still  more  intricate 
and  diHicult.  Kvery  state  desires  to  bo  protected 
against  the  storm  wliicli  its  rulers  imagine  they  can 
prognosticate,  and  of  whose  bursting  tliey  are  appre- 
hensive. Again,  wo  must  remark,  that  the  schemes 
of  a  government,  how  admiral)ly  soever  contrived, 
have  often  miscarried,  eitlier  from  subordinate  persons 
or  those  intrusted  with  putting  them  in  execution 
having  misapplied  or  misunderstood  the  instructions 
of  their  superiors. 

From  what  lias  boon  said,  it  will  bo  easily  under- 
stood, Miat  in  diplomacy,  false  estimates  are  frequently 
formed  of  tlie  merits  of  original  plans  or  designs  from 
looking  at  their  results  only.  The  diplomatist  is,  of 
course,  exempted  from  all  responsibility  in  regard  to 
operations  mixed  up  with  the  events  of  war^lio  is  nu- 
Bweralple  only  for  the  success  of  his  projects  under  the 
conditions  on  wliicli  he  proposed  them. 

A  diplomatisf  of  moderate  capacity,  if  favored  liy 
circumstances,  may  accomplish  much  uuire  tlian  tlie 
man  of  genius  who  has  to  contend  with  adverse  for- 
tune; but  this  difference  of  success  nialies  no  change 
in  tlieir  relative  aliility,  and  those  acquainted  witli  tlie 
olrcnmstiinces  roiulily  discriminate  between  sagacity 
anil  accident. 

Diplomacy  has  liecn  jmictieed  in  sutistance  ever 
fhue  mankind  have  been  formed  itito  indepeiuloiit 
ntiites,  tliough  it  Is  difficult  to  ascertain  tlie  precise  pe- 
riixl  at  which  the  term  caini^  into  use.  The  system, 
however,  of  the  regular  and  uniiitcrrupteil  residence 
of  f(Jielgn  ministers  during  jieaee  at  tlio  Knropean 
courts,  as  at  present  practieiMl,  is  said  to  have  origi- 
nated with  the  (Cardinal  de  Uicliolleu.  liefore  that 
time  embassies  had  lioeu  only  sent  on  special  occa- 
Shins,  liut  attended  with  luuih  greater  sliow  and  reti- 
nue than  has  been  the  fashion  in  nuidern  times  ;  while 
the  substantial  business  of  states  at  the  nelgliboring 
courts  was  transacteil  by  agents  of  a  lower  stamp  and 
character.  Diplomatic  agents  are  now  ranked,  in  Kii- 
rope,  ill  the  following  order,  aceoriling  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Congress  of  Vlonna  :^ — 1.  Ambassailurs  ; 
2,  r.iivoys  extraiM'dluarv  and  ministers  plenipotcu- 
tlari' ;  .'),  Ministers  resident ;  t.  Charges  des  affaires  ; 
5.  Secretaries  of  legation  and  uttaehos ;  tbn  latter, 
however,  have  no  precise  diplomatic  cliaracter,  and 
aro  (uily  considered  by  courtesy  as  attached  to  the 
tegatliiii. 

Among  the  host  work«  on  this  important  subject  are 
the  Triiiti  comiilii  <li'  Difiloiiintii',  <m  Tlienrie  ijrnerale 
d'l  Hflnlions  exti'rieurvn  ilin  Puiinanrm  dr-  I' /■Jivapv,  par 
M.  1,1!  (?OMTK  1)K  CiAUDKN  (I'a.ls,  IHl)),  M  Vols.  «vo.  ; 
and  De  Wifquc/m/'a  Ambaiaadfur  et  cea  Fouctiona  (Kd. 


Opt.)' 1746, 12  Tola.,  4to.  See  also  the  Manuel  Diplo- 
matique, by  Von  Mabtes  (Paris,  1825) ;  Flabsan's 
If  let.  Gen  et  Raisonn.  de  la  liiplotn.  Franraise,  7  vols. 
(Paris,  1811),  and  VoK  Maiiten's  (senior)  Grundrisi 
einT  Diplom.  Geschichte  der  Europ.  Staatshandel,  etc. , 
(Hamburg,  8vo.)  Branoe's  Enc.  See  N.  A.  Rev., 
xxxix.  302  (by  E.  Everett)  ;  xxiv.,  p.  82  (by  T. 
Pitkin);  U.  S.  Lit.  Gaz.,  v.,  p.  1  (by  C.  Cdsiiino)  ; 
Eraser's  Magazine,  xli.,  p.  605 ;  Foreign  Quarterly, 
xiii.,  p,  1. 

Discharge  of  Seamen.  Whenever  a  ship  or 
vessel  belonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  is 
sold  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her  company  discharged, 
or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner,  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  is  with  his  own  consent  discharged  in  a  foreign 
country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  master  or  commander  to 
produce  to  the  consular  officer  the  certified  list  of  his 
ship's  companj',  and  pay  to  such  consular  officer  for 
every  seaman  or  mariner  so  discharged,  being  desig- 
nated on  such  list  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States, 
three  months'  pay,  over  and  above  the  wages  which 
may  tlien  be  due  to  such  mariner  or  seaman,  two  thirds 
thereof  to  be  i)aid  by  such  consular  otiicer  to  each  sea- 
man or  mariner  so  discharged,  upon  his  engagement 
on  board  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the  Unit&l  States, 
and  the  other  remaining  third  to  be  retailed  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  payment  of  the 
passages  of  seamen  or  mariners,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  who  may  l)e  desirous  of  returning  to  the  United 
States,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  American  seamen 
who  may  be  destitute,  and  may  be  in  such  foreign 
|)ort.  The  several  sums  retained  for  the  seamen's  fund 
are  to  bo  accounted  for  to  the  Treasury  Department  by 
the  consular  officers  receiving  the  same. — Statutes  at 
I-nrge,  U.  S.  See  Hijnts  Hag.,  x;.,  p.  .344;  Ibid.,  p. 
230;  Kknt's  Com.. iCTi/di'iVa,-  Pau.sc  ns' .'/mvinfi/c  Imw. 

According  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  consular 
officers  are  not  to  disdiarge  a  seaman  for  slight  or 
venial  oflcnses,  and  ceitaiuly  not  for  a  single  offense 
unless  of  a  very  aggravated  character.  If  the  charge  1)0 
negligence,  drunkenness,  disobedience,  or  dishonesty, 
tlie  question  should  be,  whether  the  misconduct  was  of 
siicli  a  degree  as  to  show  a  habitual  inattention  to  or  un- 
fitness for  iluty,  having  always  in  view  the  particular 
statldii  of  tlie  ))nrty  and  the  nature  of  his  duty.  If  tho 
allegation  be  that  the  seaman  is  a  dangerous  person, 
from  a  spirit  of  insubordination,  or  hostility  to  the 
master,  it  has  been  held  that  the  master  must  show 
that  the  danger  is  such  us  would  affect  tlic  mind  of  u 
man  of  ordinary  firmness.  Hut  even  in  cases  of  ag- 
gravated offenses,  or  of  a  continued  course  of  conduct 
which  would  justify  the  discharge  of  a  seaman,  if  he 
repents  and  offers  amends,  the  principle  which  is 
always  operating  In  his  favor  against  all  kinds  of  for- 
feiture, with  very  rare  cxecptlous,  intervenes  to  restore 
him  to  his  rights,  and  he  Is  ordinarily  entitled  to  be  re- 
ceived again  on  board.  TciU'prlve  a  mariner  cf  tho 
benefit  of  this  rule,  it  should  appear  that  the  miscon- 
duct amounts  to  a  radical  disqualification,  ns  dishon- 
esty and  habitual  drunkenness  in  a  steward  :  or  that 
the  party  i"  really  dangerous  to  the  peac.  and  sr.f'ety 
of  the  ship.  These  principles  receive  additional  force 
from  the  general  policy  of  the  laws  of  the  t'nited 
States,  which  discountenanees  tlio  discharge  of  seamen 
in  foreign  port!;.  'I'he  various  eiiactnients  In  respect 
to  destitute  seamen  sullieiently  show  the  paternal  so- 
lieltudo  of  tlie  govei'iiiiieiit  for  the  i\resorvu',ion  and 
protec  tlon  of  the  seamen  if  the  country. — AUmualfor 
ConKiiln.     See  Dkskutios  iiv  Sl-i.^MKN. 

"  I'bo  right  of  the  seaman  to  lie  brought  oaek  to  hb 
,  own  liimie,  is   very  jeah)U»ly  guarded  by  our  laws, 
I  The  master  should  ahvavs  present  his  shipping  arti- 
cles to  tho  consul,  or  commercial  agent  of  the  United 
■States,  at  every  foreign  port  which  he  visits,  but  dues 
not  seem  to  bo  required  by  law  to  do  this,  unless  the 
consul  desires  it.      lie  must,  however,  (iresent  them  to 
i  the  first  boarding  officer  on  his  arrival  ut  a  homo  port. 
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And  if  npon  an  arrival  at  a  homo  port  from  a  fore!gn 
voyage,  it  appears  that  any  of  the  aoomen  are  missing, 
the  master  must  account  for  their  absence.  If  he  dis- 
charges a  seaman  abroad  without  his  consent,  ho  must 
pay  to  the  American  consul  three  months'  wages,  of 
which  the  consul  gives  two  to  the  seaman,  and  remits 
one  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  form  a 
fund  for  bringing  home  seamen  from  abroad.  This 
obligation  d>.e8  not  apply  when  the  voyage  is  necessa- 
rily brol(en  up  by  a  wreck,  or  similar  misfortune.  But 
proper  measures  must  be  talien  to  repair  the  ship,  if 
possible,  or  to  obtain  the  restoration,  if  captured.  And 
the  seaman  may  hold  on  for  a  reasonable  time  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  discharged  before,  may  claim  the  extra 
wages.  Our  consuls  and  commercial  agents  may  au- 
thorize the  dicharge  of  a  se^iman  abroad  for  gross  mis- 
conduct, and  he  then  ha:  10  claim  for  tlie  extra  wages. 
They  may  also  send  our  senmen  home  in  American 
ships,  which  are  liound  to  bring  them  for  a  compensa- 
tion not  exceeding  ten  dollars  each,  and  the  seamen  so 
sent  must  work  and  obey  as  if  originally  shipped. 
Besides  this,  if  a  master  discharges  a  seaman  in  a  for- 
eign port,  he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  fiOO  dollars,  or  six 
months'  imprisonment.  And  a  seaman  may  recover 
full  indemnity  or  compensation  for  hiii  loss  of  time,  or 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  such  discharge." — 
J'absons'  MfrcantUo.  Law,  p.  31)3. 

Discount,  a  sum  of  money  deducted  from  a  debt 
in  consideration  of  its  l^eing  |>a'.d  Ix'foro  the  usual  or 
stipulated  time.  The  circumstance  im  which  its  fair- 
ness is  founded  is,  that  the  creditor,  l>y  receiving  his 
money  iKvforo  it  comes  due,  has  tlio  interest  of  the 
'  money  during  the  interval.  Consequently  he  should 
only  receive  so  much  as,  i>ut  out  to  interest  during  the 
period  in  question,  will  realize  the  amount  of  his  debt 
at  the  time  when  it  would  have  become  due.  For  in- 
stance, 4.'1(K)  is  to  l>e  paid  at  the  end  of  3  years  ; 
what  should  be  paid  now,  interest  l)ping  4  per 
c^nt.  ?  Here  it  is  evident,  that  if  we  divide  the  whole 
dclit  into  112  (or  1004-3X4)  parts,  100  of  those  parts 
will  make  the  other  I'i  in  three  years  (at  simple  in- 
terest), whriice  the  payment  now  due  is  the  112th  part 
of  i;i(),000,  or  X8'J  6s.  9d.  The  rule  is,  n  being  the 
numl>er  of  years  (a  fraction,  or  number  ond  fraction),  r 
the  rate  per  cent,  and  D  tho  sum  due, 

100  1) 

Present  value=^ : —  : 

100+n  r 
Vnr 
Discount=-„— [ — . 
100-|-nr 

In  practice,  it  is  usual  not  to  tind  the  real  discount, 
but  to  allow  inter. !<t  on  tlio  whole  debt  in  tho  shai>e  of 
abatement.  Thus  it  would  l)o  considered  tliat,  in  the 
pr-ceding  example,  three  j-ears'  discount  U|hju  X'lOll, 
at  4  |ier  cent.,  is  i.'12,  or  XHH  would  bo  considered  us 
the  present  value. 

In  transactions  which  usua.ly  proceed  on  c()in[M)und 
interest,  as  in  valuing  1-usrs,  annuiticM,  etc.,  the  prin- 
ciple of  discount  is  strii-tly  preserved.  Tiio  present 
value  in  the  preceding  case  is,  in  its  most  usual  form, 

I)  I) 

,  -  ,  --.  and  tho  discount  D—      ,    ,    ; 
(1+p)-  ■  (!+(')" 

whjre  p  is  the  rate  (mt  |Miund  (.not  pet  cent. :  thus  it  is 
•01  for  4  per  cent.).  Hut  recourse  is  usually  hud  to 
the  tables  of  pr••^<ent  values  which  accompany  all  works 
on  unnuicies  <         mpound  interest. 

1  be  nan' ■■  -couiit  is  ili«oa')cilied  'n  certain  trade 

allowances  fi|»:i:  iJi.-  >i"''.iui,'  jCk  »f  of  gooiiw.     In  some  I 
bninchoH  iif  trade  lrt>  ^  ■    ''  .wauce    \   ry  according  to 
the  circumstances  whi  '  :  <i    't  tho  inurkets  ;  and  what  { 
is  culled  discount  is  in  fact  CKCusioned  by  lluctuiilionH  | 
In  prici  1  w!  Ich  1    I.  ;:>..<:  (i,»  ■  .ivenl  t.t  to  maiiiUiii  i 
noniinallv  •,!     iv  ri.^  /atea      "ih>  <v.(tm  is  juac- ' 
ticed   in   :    ••  ^    hnxi'  '•■  »   of   .^holi^miu     .nt  srdHshirj 
business,  and  r      i  :>    1  n<  w   li.<fiis«i  <i-  ■  li>.t  of  pricna  I 
funiiubed  to  h>.'    '■lunii  r:  t.<    c  "1 .1  ij'uctun  r  iif  tixi  < 
at  iSheffleld,  in  «   -.u'l.  ."  r  nt "linal  price  -if  i;ttih  article 


is  continued  the  same  at  which  it  hhi  stood  for  many 
years,  while  to  every  different  spec!  js  of  tool  there  is 
applied  a  different  and  a  fluctuating  rate  of  discount 
thhi  fluctuation  constituting  in  fact  a  difference  of  price 
between  one  period  and  another.  Tlie  rates  of  dis- 
count in  this  list  varj'  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  upon  tho 
nomiual  prices  of  the  different  articles. 

The  term  discount  is  also  employed  to  signify  other 
mercantile  allowances,  such  for  example  as  the  ubate- 
ment  of  12  per  cent,  made  upon  the  balances  which 
underwriters,  or  insurers  of  sea  risks,  receive  at  the 
end  of  the  year  from  the  brokers  by  whom  the  insur- 
ances have  been  effected.  The  word  discount  is  fur- 
ther used,  in  contradistinction  to  premium,  to  dcnnto 
the  diminution  in  value  of  securities  ivhich  are  mU 
according  to  a  fixed  nominal  value,  or  according  to  the 
price  they  may  have  originally  cost.  If,  for  example 
a  share  in  a  canel  comimny,  upon  which  ilOO  hiis  beeu 
paid.  Is  sold  in  the  market  for  £dS,  tlie  value  of  the 
share  is  stated  to  be  at  2  per  cent,  discount. — Bohn. 

Siscriminatlug  Duties.  The  discriminuting 
duty  of  10  per  cent.,  under  the  llth  section  of  tho  U. 
S.  tariir  law  of  1842,  is  an  additional  duty  of  10  per 
cent,  on  the  rate  of  legal  duties  chargeable  on  the  im- 
ports, and  not  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  cjf 
the  goods  ;  as,  for  example,  un  import  chargealilo  with 
a  regular  duty  of  20  per  cent.,  and  also  with  the  dis- 
criminating duty  of  10  per  cent.,  under  the  l.'.h  sec- 
tion of  tariff  act  of  1842,  would  l)ecome  chargeable  with 
a  duty  of  22  per  cent.,  and  not  30  per  cent. 

It  has  lieen  decided  that  a  discriminating  duty  ex- 
acted on  a  Spanish  vessel  clearing  from  a  \ioTt  of  the 
United  States  for  f'uba  or  Porto  Rico,  under  the  2d 
section  of  the  act  of  30th  June,  1834,  "concerning  ton- 
iioge  duty  on  Spanish  vessels,"  can  iK)t  be  rcfiiiKicd 
although  the  vessel  may  never  arrive  at  her  destination 
being  wrecked  on  the  voyage. — Manual  for  ConsuU. 

Dispensary,  a  jilace  where  medicines  are  iiiuilo  up 
and  distributed  ;  but  used  more  goneral'y  for  a  char- 
itiiblo  in.stitution,  where  tho  poor  are  supplied  witli 
medicines  and  advice.  Institutions  of  this  nature  are 
of  comparatively  recent  origin ;  though  they  are  now 
to  lie  met  with  in  every  to»n  of  any  importuuco,  both 
in  this  country  and  in  Kurope.  To  every  disiiinisary 
there  are  always  attached  one  or  more  piiysiciuns,  sur- 
geons, and  a|)othecuries,  whose  duty  it  <s  respectively 
to  prescrilio  and  dispense  medicines  to  the  poor,  and  tii 
visit  them  in  their  own  houses  in  the  event  uf  their 
Iwing  too  ill  to  attend  personally  at  the  institution. 
In  most  discs  dispensaries  are  supported  by  volunt^'ry 
contributions. 

Distafli  the  .staff  to  which  hemp,  tiax,  wool,  nr 
other  substances  to  1)0  spun,  is  fastened.  'I'lie  art  of 
spinning  with  it  at  tho  small  wheel,  first  taught  to 
Knglish  women  by  Anthony  Boimvisa,  an  Italian,  20 
lien.  Vll.,  1505.— Stiiwk.  The  distal)'  \*  used  a.s  an 
enildem  of  the  female  sex, — IIdwki.i..  The  distatt' 
formerly-  occupied  thn  place  in  the  (Iraving-nioiu  or 
boudoir  of  tho  Knglinh  ladies  that  the  harp  or  piauo 
does  n>  w. 

District  of  Columbia  occui>'.es  a  space  of  co 

square  miles,  and  is  sitiiuted  on  the  left  bank  nl'  the 
I'otoiuac  Itiver,  12(1  miles  from  its  entrance  inloClic.sa- 
l>eake  Hay,  and  ut  the  hecjl  of  navigation.  The  terri- 
tory was  foniicrly  10  miles  siiiiare,  and  was  ceded  by 
the  iStates  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  for  the  |iiii'|himi 
of  beconiii>i(  tlie  scat  of  govcrnnient  of  the  I  nilcd 
•States.  The  |K>rti(j|i  west  of  the  Potomac  was  retro- 
ceded  to  Virginia  in  184li,  Tho  l>i/<trict,  whiuh  is 
under  the  iiiiiiiediate  jurisdiction  uf  Congress,  contains 
the  cities  of  Washington  and  (icorgetown,  and  is  eii- 
ti.el  comprchendrd  in  the  cnuntv  of  Washington. 
P  .,.  dution  in  1800,  14,0!)3  ;  1810,  24,"o'.'3;  1H20,  3i',o;il(; 
^s.lO,  3!),8;<l;  1810,  43,712;  and  ill  1850,  51,(W7; 
whites,  ;»«,('27  ;  free  colored,  it,U73;  uo  1  3,087  slaves. 
In  18,'iO,  tliere  were  l(!,2ti7  acres  of  land  iniproved, 
md  11,187  of  niuuiproved  land,  in  farms.     Cash  value 
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of  farme,  91,780,460 ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and 
muchinery,  $40,820. 

Live  Slock. — Horses,  824 ;  Mses  and  mules,  67 ; 
mileli  cows,  813 ;  working  oxen,  104 ;  other  cattle,  128 ; 
gbeep,  150 ;  swine,  1,6B0  ;  value  of  live  stoclc,  $71,648. 

Agricukural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  17,870  bushels ; 
rjc,  5,509  ;  Indian  corn,  65,280 ;  oats,  8,184 ;  barley, 
75 ;  buclcwheat,  878 ;  peas  And  beans,  7,754 ;  pota- 
toes, 28,292 ;  sweet  potatoes,  8,497.  Products  of  the 
orchard,  $14,848.  Prof'.uco  of  marlcet  gardens, 
|67,2'i2.  Pounds  of  butter  mode,  14,872 ;  of  cheese, 
1^500  pounds.  Hay,  2,279  tons.  Tobacco,  7,800 
noundi! ;  wool,  525.  Clover  seed,  3  busliels.  Hops, 
15  pounds  i  beeswax  and  honey,  550.  Wine,  803  gal- 
lons. Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $2,075  ;  and 
the  value  of  slaughtered  animals,  $9,088. 

Georgetown  is  tlie  principal  port,  and  is  a  port  of  en- 
trj-,  situated  at  the  head  of  the  Potomac  navigation,  120 
miles  from  the  sea,  and  is  divided  from  Washington  by 
Roclc  Creek.     It  is  built  on  a  range  of  hills,  and  com- 


mands a  mcgniflcent  landscape.  The  cty  is  one  of 
the  handsomest  in  the  country,  and  the  seitof  several 
well-known  educational  establishments,  anvl  is  the  res- 
idence of  many  persons  of  distijction.  Its  manufac- 
tures are  increasing,  and  perhaps  no  other  place  is  so 
celebrated  for  its  fisheries  of  shad  and  herring,  thou- 
sands of  barrels  of  which  are  packed  in  the  fishing 
season.  The  Alexandria  branch  of  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  here  crosses  the  Potomac  on  a  magniflcent 
aqueduct,  1,446  feet  long,  and  86  feet  above  the  ordi- 
nary tide.  The  tonnage  of  Georgetown  in  1866,  was 
20,966  tons. 

Alexandria,  formerly  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
situated  6  miles  below  Washington.  It  has  a  good 
harbor,  and  considerable  trade  in  flour  and  coal.  Since 
1860  the  commerce  luis  nearly  doubled.  The  tonnage 
in  1856  was  7,221  tons. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  District  has  been  de- 
creasing since  1881,  and  is  now  couflued  to  the  imports 
of  West  India  produce. 


FOBKIQN   COMMEBOB  OF  TUB  DlSTBIOT  OP  CuLUJIBIA,  FROM   OCTOBER  1,  1820,  TO  JULT   ] 

,  1866.    Includimo  A1.BZANDBIA 

TO  June  30, 1846. 

letn  eDdlntr. 

Eiportl. 

Import!. 
ToUI. 

ToDiuge  Claltred. 

Dlitrict  Touiu^.          1 

Domeitle. 

Foreign. 

Toul. 

Amaricwi. 

Fonlgn. 

RtgiiUrxl. 

Enrolled  ud 
Lleanted. 

8ebt8«,  1821 

«84S,e09 

»49,S48 

(698,452 

1898,984 

16,035 

.... 

8,492 

10,268 

"          1822 

1,081,475 

11,955 

:,O4.3,430 

470,018 

1.5,026 

178 

.... 

1828 

779,602 

21,793 

801,295 

276,083 

12,586 

128 

.  •  •  > 

1S24 

696,8.'i8 

25,862 

722,405 

879,988 

12,167 

221 

.... 

1825 

749,199 

9,208 

788,867 

277,297 

13,342 

•  .  • 

.... 

1826 

620,891 

8,840 

624,281 

269,630 

11,604 

69 

1S2T 

1,182,142 

.... 

1,182,142 

827,023 

17,849 

485 

.... 

.... 

1S28 

705,S31 

1,862 

707,443 

181,665 

18,209 

990 

.... 

1S29 

914,2SS 

18,812 

928,097 

205,921 

13,466 

261 

1830 

Total.... 

746,591 

7,882 

753,973 

168,550 

13,808 





|8,2T4,68S 

4ll4»,247 

$8,419,885 

«2,988,824 

188,706 

2,817 

.... 

.... 

8«pt30,  1831 

1,207,617 

13,458 

1,220,975 

193,655 

19,882 

878 

6,072 

8,749 

"         18.12 

1,140,066 

8,408 

1,1,54,414 

189,047 

14,748 

8,059 

.... 

1888 

981,806 

21,4.V) 

1,002,816 

1.50,m6 

12,963 

2,140 

.  ..  • 

1884 

806,902 

11.492 

820,894 

196,254 

10,792 

2,269 

•  ■  .  . 

.... 

188.') 

514,671 

8,063 

617,639 

111,195 

9,290 

1,138 

1880 

823,892 

.3,182 

820,874 

111,419 

4,6.50 

512 

•  t  •  ■ 

.... 

1*17 

487,706 

1,448 

469,209 

102,226 

8,894 

8,600 

1888 

866,760 

6.368 

878,118 

122,748 

4,464 

l.OOiJ 

.  .  .  • 

1839 

497,96.^ 

5,752 

503,711 

182,511 

6,698 

1,.547 

*  •  •  • 

1840 

Total.... 

751,429 

2,494 

753,923 

119,8.52 

12,816 

2,689 

.... 

.... 

17,064,084 

»79,100 

»7,143,1»4 

$1,427,852 

99,681 

18,920 

.... 

8»pt80,  IMl 

T«4.8a5 

4,496 

769,881 

77,283 

11.478 

8,861 

8,488 

7,916 

1H42 

498,320 

2,8.56 

601,675 

29,056 

7,085 

4,197 

.... 

9mo5.,     1S48* 

284,703 

1S5 

284,948 

95,442 

6,242 

8,001 

.... 

Juno  30,  1S44 

680.298 

9,254 

659,^5^ 

65,628 

9,301 

8,983 

.... 

1846 

609,429 

735 

610,104 

70,.529 

10,772 

2,629 

.... 

iS4« 

918,701 

1,218 

914,914 

79,770 

15,890 

8,802 

.  • .  ■ 

1847 

124,269 

.... 

124,269 

2,5,049 

2,123 

298 

.... 

1848  

83,666 

83,666 

26,988 

1,5,52 

• .  ■ . 

1840 

111.607 

111,807 

8.5,668 

2,320 

.... 

1880 

ToUI.... 

80,888 

200 

80,688 

69,819 

1,620 

200 

. . .  - 

♦8.921,776 

1118,988 

|U,940,T14 

$664,162 

06,747 

21,071 

.... 

JunaSO,  KM 

72,660 

72,680 

80,818 

l,a59 

2,008 

90,001 

1S.VJ 

79,005 

.  .  .  • 

79,005 

54,142 

2,014 

.... 

.... 

18,W 

75,456 

7.5.450 

71,494 

1,681 

> .  •  • 

.... 

1>«4 

87.992 

87,982               48,108 

841 

.... 

.... 

18.W 

86,143 

.  •  1  • 

80,143               24,699 

912 

18M 

20,001 

.... 

20,001               65,017 

S40 

.... 

.... 

.... 

*  Nino  months  to  Juno  80,  aud  tlio  fiscal  year  from  this  tltoo  begins  July  1, 


Distillation  (Lat.),  the  evupontion  and  subse- 
qaoiit  I'oudonsution  of  liquids  by  nieuiis  of  a  still  and 
rtfriijrnilitrji,  or  a  rrlitrl  and  recrirer.  The  discovery 
of  the  itrt  of  diitillation  is  genemlly  nscril>od  to  thn 
alclipinists ;  but  it  was  doubtless  known  in  more 
remote  nges  to  the  Arabians,  and  by  them  probably 
ilirivpd  from  nations  further  east,  'i'lie  process  of  dis- 
tllliition,  tliough  in  (continual  visa  in  the  chemical  and 
pliiinniicouticul  laboratory,  Is  carried  on  upon  the  most 
cxtfusivo  scale  for  the  prcxluction  of  ardent  spirits  in 
tlio  ilitlilterift.  Under  the  words  Ai.coiioi,,  UltANriv, 
Kkiimestation,  WiSK,  etc.,  will  be  found  some  de- 
tails l>earin){  u|H)n  the  nature,  sources,  and  production 
iif  Mjiiritueus  litpiors ;  iu  the  present  article,  therefore, 
we  shall  limit  ourselves  to  an  outline  of  the  dilForent 
processes  which  are  conducted  in  the  distillery.  There 
uni  two  distinct  operations  in  the  production  of  ardent 
M.H 


spirits  :  the  one  is  the  conversion  of  certain  vegetable 
principles  into  alcbhol ;  and  the  other,  the  separation 
of  the  alcohol  fron;  the  other  substances  with  which  it 
is  iiecessariiy  blended  during  its  production.  The 
ve^fctablo  principle  which  is  essential  to  the  formation 
of  alcohol  Is  sugftr ;  and  this  is  somctiuu^s  used  directly, 
as  wliero  molasses  and  analogous  saccharine  products 
are  sulijected  to  imiuodiato  fermentation ;  or  it  is  ituii- 
ifctly  ol)tained  by  subjecting  amjdaceous  grains  to  cer- 
tain processes,  by  which  the  starch  they  contain  is  lirst 
converted  into  sugar,  and  then  that  sugar  afterward 
alcolioli/.ed. 

In  many  distilleries  the  latter  alternative  is  adopted ; 
and  various  kinds  cf  grain,  but  chiefly  barley,  wheat, 
and  rye,  with  more  or  less  malt,  are  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  mathinif.  For  this  purpose  the  ground 
grain  and  the  bruUed  malt  are  duly  mixed,  and  infUsed 
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under  constant  agitntlon  in  a  proper  qnuitltjr  of  hot 
water  In  the  math-hm ;  tho  wort  ia  then  run  off,  and 
Aresh  water  added,  till  the  soluble  materials  of  the 
grain  ato  extracted.  In  this  way  the  mixed  worts  or 
math  is  obtained,  which  is  afterward  to  be  subjected  to 
fermentation.  When  the  wash  is  adjusted  as  to  dens- 
ity, it  i.i  run  into  the  formenting-vats,  where,  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  it  is  subjected  to  the 
process  of  fermentation,  which  continues  from  6  to  10 
or  12  days — the  time  n^quired  for  its  completion  vary- 
ing. The  pmo/'  tpirit  of  commerce,  and  tl  't  of  the 
Pharmacnpcciu,  is  generally  stated  to  be  of  the  specific 
gravity  of  0-920  at  62°  and  is  considered  as  a  mixture 
of  equal  tntightt  nfabtolute  alcohol  at  the  gpecific  gravity 
of  0-791  at  60°  and  of  water.  The  rectified  tpirit  of 
commerce,  or  rather  that  of  the  Pharmacopu'ia,  is  di- 
rected to  l)e  of  tlie  specific  gravity  of  0-833  at  tiU°,  and 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  about  82  parts  of  ah- 
nolate  alcohol  and  18  of  water. — Buajjdk's  Cyclo.  See 
also  Ency.  Brit.,  8th  edition. 

Divan  (Arabic  ditmn),  among  the  Arabs,  Persians, 
and  Turks,  is  a  wonl  that  I)€ar3  very  various  significa- 
tions. It  primarily  denoted  a  book  of  urooiints,  a  mus- 
ter-roll of  troops,  etc. ;  and  hence  cnme  to  l)C  anplied  to 
a  collection  of  lyric  poems  (called  gnzflle»)  arri.nged  in 
a  kind  of  alphabetical  order.  Thus  we  have  'he  Di- 
van of  Sac',,  the  Diirai,  if  llafz,  etc. ;  a  practice  whirli 
has  lieen  imitated  by  Goethe  in  bis  IVestO-itlii  her  !■  'wan, 
a  coHec;i(in  of  poems  in  the  Oricntr.l  style.  The  vord 
among  the  Orientals  denotes  also  a  council-chnmli>  r,  a 
tribunal  of  justice,  and  in  like  manner  is  applied  to  he 
general  council  of  state.  I'ndcr  the  khaliffs  of  Hi  '^- 
dttd,  the  diwan  was  a  court  of  justice  over  which  tl  c 
khulifT  presided  in  person.  At  Constantinople  in  tli ' 
present  day  the  term  is  uscil  to  denote  the  great  coun- 
cil of  tlie  empire.  It  is  also  a  common  application 
among  tlie  Turks  for  a  saloon  or  chamber  of  re  tion, 
or  in  which  business  is  tra'ns.ut^d,  or  us'-d  place 

of  occasional  repose.  The  divan  more  properly  is  a 
kind  of  stage,  raised  u1>out  a  foot  al»ovo  tlie  floor  of  the 
saloon,  covered  with  rich  tapestry,  and  furnished  with 
a  number  of  enihMidtred  cushions  leaning  against  the 
Avail ;  and  on  this  the  roaster  nf  the  house  is  seated 
when  be  ri-ci'ivcs  visitors.  Hence  the  word  is  iVoquently 
applied  by  other  nations  to  a  kind  of  puliiic  cotree-room, 
furnished  in  a  manner  somewhat  similar. — K.  H. 

Divl  Divi,  tho  conimercial  nanut  of  the  |>od  of  the 
Cirsalpinlii  ciiriiiri.il,  a  leguminous  plant,  found  in  low 
marshy  situations  on  the  north  coast  of  South  .America, 
and  in  some  parts  of  the  West  Indies.  It  is  used  both 
for  dyeing  and  tanning,  l)ut  chiefly  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose. Tlie  pod  is  from  2  to  3  inches  in  Icnj^th  by  f 
incli  in  breadth,  and  when  i.i  perfection  is  of  a  rich 
brown  color.  It  contains  a  few  small  seeils ;  but  the 
only  valuable  portion  is  a  resinous  matter,  of  a  briffht 
yellow  cidor,  easily  pulverized,  which  lies  betwixt  the 
outer  skin  and  the  husk  that  ineloses  the  seed,  and 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  tannin.  Aliotit  9-10th3  of 
the  imiK)rts  into  Kngland  conic  to  I.iver]M)ol,  where  tho 
f(dIowiii;{  quantities  were  received  durin>;  the  last  four 
years,  viz.:  In  1H49,  .SliOit  tons;  18.'<0,  2700  tons  ;  1M51, 
2280  tons  :  1852,  '20.10  tons.  It  might  Ihi  supposed 
from  this  statement  that  the  article  was  going  out  of 
favor  ;  Imt  »u<  h  is  not  the  case.  When,  however,  the 
price  in  Kngland  is  under  XIO  per  ton,  tho  im|M)rts  de- 
crease; and  it  haa  latterly  been  below  this  limit.  I(e- 
cently,  however,  its  price  has  risen  considerably  ;  and 
with  this  rise  tho  im|H)rts  may  l>l^  expected  to  increase. 
MaracailH),  Itio  de  la  ilache,  and  Navanilla  are  almost 
the  only  places  whence  this  article  is  importetl.  That 
brought  from  Maracailm  is  the  best,  that  from  Sava- 
nilla  the  most  inferior.  During  the  la-t  I  years  prices 
have  ranged  between  X8  1(«,  and  i.'14  (ht  ton  for  ]{io 
llaehe  and  Marai.aibo,  and  £1  and  £10  \hii.  for  Sava- 
nilla,  the  hl,;liest  quotations  lieing  now  current  (.Septom- 
hor,  18,V5>.  Mlvi  |)|vi  is  used  by  dyers,  not  for  the 
oolorinx  |-.<iutiple  which  it  contuinii,  but  for  its  strong 


astringent  qualities  as  s  mordant.  For  this  purpose  \*. 
is  at  present  used,  to  some  extent,  instead  of  sumach 
which  is  scarce  and  dear ;  and  hence  the  recent  high 
price  of  the  article.  In  tanning,  it  accelerates  the 
process,  and  imparts  to  the  leather  a  clean  and  healthy 
apearance. 

Dividend,  in  commerce,  is  a  word  which  has  twe 
very  distinct  meanings.  '  In  its  more  general  emjiloy- 
ment  it  ir  understood  to  express  the  money  which  is 
divided,  pro  rata,  amon;;  the  creditors  of  a  bankrupt's  c". 
tate,  out  of  the  amount  realized  from  liis  assets.  The 
other  meaning  attached  to  the  word  dividend  8i^^.,'i(<s 
the  periodical  division  of  profits  among  shareholders  of 
insurance,  railroad,  bank,  and  other  corporations. 

Diving-bell.  First  mentioned,  though  obscurely 
by  Aristotle,  326  n.  c.  The  d'ving-bell  was  lirst  used 
in  Europe  A.  d.  1509.  It  is  said  to  have  been  used  on 
the  coast  of  Mull,  in  oearchiug  for  the  wreck  of  part  of 
the  Spanish  Armada,  liefore  A.  I>.  1()G9.  Halloy  greatly 
improved  this  machine,  and  was,  it  is  :<ii,  the  first 
who,  l)y  means  of  a  diviug-l)ell,  set  )ua  ::iot  on  (In- 
ground  at  the  Imttom  of  the  sea.  Sm  -aton  applied  tlie 
condensing-pump  to  force  down  air.  Mr.  Spalding 
and  his  assistants  going  down  in  a  diving-bell  in  Ire- 
land were  drowned,  .June  1,  1783.  The  linijid  (imn/e 
man-of-war,  which  was  sunk  ofl'  Portsmouth  in  1782 
was  first  surveyed,  by  means  of  a  diving-bell,  in  May 
1817.  Lately,  and  particularly  in  1840,  it  has  been 
employed  in  sub-marine  surveys.  The  first  diving- 
helte  was  tho  wife  of  (^aptain  Morris,  at  Plymiiutli,  who 
descended  in  one  a  fow  years  ago. — IIayiin.  It  is  an 
apparatus  liy  means  of  which  persons  are  let  ilowii  and 
enabled  to  remain  umier  water,  and  execute  various 
operatic?!" :  such  as  l-^veling  or  clearing  tlio  bottom 
of  harliors,  preparing  a  foundation  for  buildin;;s,  bring- 
ing up  sunken  materials,  etc.  'I'lie  principle  of  the 
diving-bell  depends  on  the  impenetrability  of  utiiio- 
spheric  air,  and  may  be  illustrated  by  a  very  fimiliar 
experiment.  Brin;;  the  edge  of  an  inverted  tuiiilijer, 
or  any  close  vessel,  to  tho  surface  of  the  wnter,  ami, 
keeping  the  mouth  horizontal,  press  it  down  in  tlie 
water.  It  will  be  seen  that,  though  some  portions  of 
water  ascend  into  tlie  tumbler,  the  greater  part  of  tho 
spav-e  remains  empty,  or  only  ^lled  with  air  :  and  any 
object  placed  in  this  space,  tb  ugh  surroun.liMl  on  all 
sides  with  water,  would  remain  i)erfectly*dr<  In  fact, 
the  quantity  of  air  remains  the  same,  but  is  loiiipressed 
into  a  smaller  volume,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  to 
which  it  is  made  to  descend.  Now,  if  we  conceive  a 
vessel  of  wood  or  iron,  sufficiently  capacious  to  hold 
several  men,  to  be  suspended  by  a  chain,  and  lowered, 
b}-  means  of  weights  attached  to  it,  to  any  nioili'rate 
depth  under  water,  it  is  evident  that  they  may  remain 
there  for  a  cim^iderable  time,  and  jierforiii  any  opera- 
tion that  could  be  executed  on  land  in  the  siime  eon- 
fined  space.  The  machine,  h<pw<ver,  as  thus  des(rilic('., 
is  liable  to  twi)  great  defects,  which  must  be  obviated 
by  other  contrivani-es  before  any  great  advantages  can 
t)e  derived  from  't.  In  the  lirst  place,  as  the  air  liy  its 
coinprcsslbllity  allows  the  water  to  cuter  the  lower 
part  of  the  'lell,  the  dry  space  is  not  only  diiuinisheil, 
but  the  Imttoiii  on  vvliich  the  bell  rests,  and  where  tho 
operations  are  to  be  tarried  on,  is  also  covered  with 
water  to  a  proportional  depth.  In  tho  second  pl.ice, 
thn  air  within  the  bell,  by  the  rc|)eatcil  res|iir,itiiin, 
soon  becomes  mepbitie,  and  unfit  to  support  life  ;  so  that 
it  is  necessary  to  elevate  the  upparatua  after  short  in- 
tervals to  admit  a  fresh  supply. 

It  is  not  known  at  what  |>eriod  the  diving-bell  was 
invented.  Ileckniaii,  in  his  "  History  of  Inventions," 
mentions  that  at  Tidedo,  in  the  Hith  century,  two  (Jreelis, 
in  tho  presence  of  the  emperor  Charles  V.  and  several 
thousand  spectators,  let  themselves  down  under  water 
in  a  large  inverted  k.ttle,  with  a  burning  light,  ami 
rose  ai;ain  without  being  wet.  (ieorgo  Sinclair,  tlio 
author  of"  .Satan's  Invisible  World  Displayed,  "  in  his 
work  entitled  "  Ars  Nova  et  Magna  (iravitatis  et  I.e- 
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vitatU,"  mentions  some  attempts  that  were  made  about 
the  year  IOCS  to  raise,  by  means  of  a  divinf^-bcll,  the 
treahuro  from  the  ships  of  the  Invincible  Armada  that 
went  to  the  bottom  near  the  Isle  of  Mull,  in  the  He- 
brides, and  describes  the  kind  if  bell  that  was  em- 
ployed. But  on  account  of  the  defects  to  which  we 
have  alluded,  the  diving-bell  continued  to  be  of  Very 
'.ittle  use  till  the  time  of  Ur.  Halley,  who  contrived  a 
means  of  introducinf;  fresh  air  into  the  bell  while  un- 
der water,  and  of  allowing  the  mephitic  or  breathed 
sir  to  escape.  The  bell  he  made  use  of  he  describes 
as  having  been  of  wood,  containing  about  60  cubic 
feet  in  its  cavity,  and  of  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone, 
whose  diameter  at  the  top  was  3  feet,  and  at  the  bot- 
tom f>.  This  was  coated  with  lead,  so  heavy  that  it 
could  sink  empty,  and  the  weight  so  distributed  about 
itn  bottom  that  it  conld  only  descend  in  a  perpendicular 
direction.  In  the  top  a  clear  glass  was  fixed,  to  let  in 
the  light  from  above,  and  a  cock  to  let  out  the  air  that 
had  been  breathed.  To  supply  the  air  to  the  bell,  he 
caused  a  couple  of  barrels,  of  about  Bt!  gallons  each,  to 
he  cased  with  lead,  so  as  to  sink  empty,  each  of  them 
having  a  bung-hole  in  its  lower  part,  to  let  in  the  water 
»f  the  air  in  them  condensed  on  their  descent,  and  to 
let  it  out  again  when  they  were  drawn  up  full  from  be- 
low. To  a  hole  in  the  uppermost  part  of  the  barrels  a 
trank  or  hose  was  flxcd,  long  enough  to  fall  below  the 
bung-hole,  and  kept  down  by  a  weight,  so  that  no  air 
could  escape  by  the  hose  till  its  end  was  raised  up. 
The  barrels  thus  prepared  were  let  down  by  the  side  of 
the  bell.  A  man  stationed  on  a  stage  suspended  from 
the  bell  was  ready  to  take  up  the  hose ;  and  as  soon 
ss  their  ends  were  brought  to  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  barrels,  all  the  air  that  was  included  in  the  up- 
per parts  of  them,  was  blown  with  great  violence  into 
the  bell,  while  the  water  entered  at  the  liung-boles  be- 
low nnd  (ille<l  the  barrels.  Hy  means  of  this  contriv- 
ance the  air  was  not  only  kept  fresh,  but  another  great 
luivantiige  was  gained,  namely,  that  by  admitting  a 
duflioipnt  quantity  of  it  the  whole  of  the  water  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  inside  of  the  bell,  and  the  bottom  of 
Iho  sea  laid  dry. 

Uy  means  of  this  contrivance  for  the  admission  of 
frosh  air,  It  was  now  possible  to  remain  for  any  length 
of  time  under  water ;  but  the  use  of  the  apparatus  was 
rtill  found  to  bo  nttnndpd  with  some  inconveniences, 
and  even  considerable  danger.  The  divers  within  the 
bell  having  no  power  over  it,  its  rising  or  sinking  de- 
pends entirely  u|K)n  the  people  at  the  surface  of  the 
water;  and  as  the  liell,  even  when  in  the  water,  has 
considerable  weight,  there  is  always  a  possibility  of 
th(^  chain  by  which  it  is  raised  breaking,  which  would 
inevitably  t)e  attended  with  the  destruction  of  the 
divers.  Another  dnnger,  still  more  to  be  apprehended, 
!•,  that  if  the  mouth  of  the  boll,  in  its  descent,  shoi'.ld 
fomc  upon  a  sunken  ship,  or  a  rock  projecting  abruptly 
from  the  bottom,  it  might  be  overset  liofore  any  signal 
Cdold  lie  given  to  those  above.  These  defects  were  ot)- 
viiited  liv  the  very  ingenious  contrivances  of  Mr. 
Spidiling  of  E<linburg.  In  order  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  licin;;  upset  when  the  bell  descends  on  a  rocky  or 
uneven  bottom,  he  suspended  a  considerable  weight, 
which  ho  culled  a  halnnrf-ireii/hl,  lielow  the  bell,  liy  a 
rope  piiHsing  o\er  a  pulley  (ixcd  in  the  inside  ;  and  the 
other  weij;hts  attarhcd  to  the  b.'ll  being  so  adjusted 
thntthey  could  not  sink  it  without  the  liuliince-welght, 
an  soon  us  tho  latter  rested  on  the  ground  the  bell  re- 
niiiined  nuspended  in  the  water.  In  case  of  the  mouth 
(if  the  bell  lieing  caught  by  any  olmtncle,  the  bulunce- 
wci({ht  is  imnieiliately  lowered,  till  it  rests  on  the  l)ot- 
lom;  and  us  the  bell,  when  thus  relieved,  is  buoyant, 
the  divers,  having  disengaged  it  from  the  rock,  have  it 
in  their  pnwer  either  to  descend,  by  pulling  in  the  rope, 
or,  by  ullowiiig  it  t(f  run,  to  ascend  to  tlui  surface. 
Another  contrivance  of  Mr.  Spalding  de^ierves  mention. 
He  divided  tho  tiell  into  two  compartments,  the  one 
above  the  other,  and  communicating  by  moans  of  a 


atop-GOck.  The  divers  are  stationed  in  the  lower  one, 
and  the  weights  are  so  adjusted  that  when  the  cavity 
above  is  empty,  the  bell  is  buoyant ;  when  it  is  filled 
with  water,  the  bell  sinks.  Immediately  above  tho 
partition  are  some  slits  in  the  sides  of  the  bell ;  and  at 
the  top  is  an  orilice,  which  ciin  be  opened  or  shut  at 
pleasure.  Suppose,  now,  this  orifice  being  open,  tho 
bell  is  required  to  be  lowered ;  as  it  descends,  the  wa- 
ter enters  at  the  slits,  and  the  air  escapes  by  the  ori- 
fice. When  the  apparatus  is  entirely  under  water,  and 
the  cavity  consequently  completely  filled,  let  the  ori- 
fice be  shut.  The  bell  will  now  continue  to  descend  ; 
but  if  the  stop-cock  communicating  with  the  upper  com- 
partment be  opened,  the  air  will  rush  from  the  under 
to  the  upper,  and  displace  a  quantity  of  the  water,  and 
the  apparatus  will  be  lightened  Ly  the  whole  of  tho 
water  so  displaced.  The  divers  have  it  thus  in  their 
power  to  regulate  the  descent  or  rise  as  they  please. 
9y  admitting  a  certain  quantity  of  air  into  the  upper 
cavity,  the  descent  of  the  l>ell  is  arrested  ;  by  admitting 
a  greater  quantity,  it  becomes  buoyant,  and  rises  to 
the  top.  This  method  of  constructing  the  diving-bell 
has  not,  however,  been  adopted. 

The  greatest  improvement  on  the  diving-bell,  since 
that  of  lialley,  was  made  by  the  celebrated  Mr.  Smea- 
ton,  and  consists  in  forcing  down  a  continued  stream  of 
air,  by  means  of  an  air-pump,  through  a  flexilde  tube ; 
and  this  plan  is  now  always  adopted.  In  the  year 
1788,  Smeaton  constructed  a  diving-bell,  to  be  used  in 
the  operations  then  contemplated  at  Ramsgate  harl>or, 
on  a  new  and  improved  plan.  Instead  of  a  bell-shaped 
vessel  sunk  by  weights,  his  apparatus  consisted  of  a 
square  chest  of  cast-iron,  4^  feet  long,  4^  feet  high,  and 
3  feet  wide,  affording  sufficient  room  for  2  men  under 
it.  It  was  cast  of  such  a  thickne  !s  that  its  own  weight 
was  sufficient  to  sink  it ;  and  its  thickness  was  gres'  -  r 
near  the  mouth  or  lower  part,  to  prevent  it  from  b  '  ii  : 
easily  overset.  This  construction  of  the  diving  .  i  i 
gave  the  men  within  it  no  power  of  raising  or  sinking 
it ;  but  as  the  apparatus  was  made  to  be  used  at  a  place 
where  the  nature  of  the  bottom  was  known,  this  disad- 
vantage was  not  considered  of  great  consequence ;  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  found  by  experience  that  it  is  better  to  leave 
tho  bell  to  be  entirely  guided  from  above.  On  account 
of  the  facility  with  which  water  conveys  sound,  the 
strokes  of  a  hammer  on  the  inside  of  the  bell  can  bq 
beard  at  a  great  dist;mce ;  and  thd  sound  coming 
through  the  water  has  a  peculiar  character,  which  can 
not  be  mistaken.  By  previous  arrangement,  any  direc- 
tions can  be  given  in  this  manner.  For  instance,  1 
Idow  may  denote  more  air  ;  2,  stand  fast ;  3,  heave  up ; 
•I,  lower  down,  and  so  on.  With  these  successive  im- 
]>rovcnients.  the  diving-bell  is  found  to  be  a  most 
important  machine  in  all  tho  great  operations  to  lio 
performed  under  water.  It  was  used  with  great  ad- 
vantage by  Mr.  Uennie  in  the  construction  of  the  va- 
rious harbors  he  projected ;  and  it  has  recently  l)eeit 
successfully  employed  in  deepening  the  Clyde  between 
Ulnsgow  and  (ireeniuk,  and  improving  the  navigation 
of  the  river.  See  the  article  Diving-ueli,,  in  the  new 
edition  of  tho  Knrt/cltipedia  Uritannint.  See  Am.  Jour. 
.S'ciMKT,  xxii.,  p.  32.');  Jilachcood,  xvii.,  330;  LlT- 
TKi.i.'s  Afusfum,  vi.,  p.  f)15. 

.'Djidda,  n  town  of  Arabia,  on  the  Red  Sea,  -'lOUt 
21  miles  from  Mecca,  of  which  it  is  the  seaport,  in  lat. 
21°  2U'  N.,  long.  ;!»°  14'  H.  It  is  well  built.  Tho 
streets  are  unpavcd,  but  spacious  and  airj-;  the  houses 
high,  and  oonstructed,  for  tho  nu)st  part,  of  madrepores 
and  other  marine  fossils.  The  supply  of  water  is  scanty, 
and  its  (|ualil.y  indifferent.  Small  vessels  approach 
close  to  the  quays ;  but  large  vessels  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  roads,  about  2  miles  oft',  loading  and  un- 
U)ading  by  means  of  lighters.  The  entrance  to  tho 
roads  is  diftieult,  and  should  not  be  attempted  without 
a  |iilot.  Djidda  is  a  place  of  considerable  commercial 
importani'e.  It  is  the  nUrepol  in  which  is  centered  tho 
greater  part  of  the  commerce  between  India,  Kgypt, 
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and  Arabia.  Many  0/  its  merchants  posseu  large  cap- 
itals :  some  of  them  a.s  much  ad  from  i;i60,0<M  to 
f200,000.  Thb  trade  in  coffee  brought  from  Morha 
nnd  other  ports  in  Yem«n,  is  the  miv  t  considerablr.  but 
it  is  said  alac  t"  l)e  the  most  hazanl'  us.  The  rvtnms 
lire  principally  made  in  cash.  Tlie  triule  with  India 
nnd  the  Gulf  of  Persii  is  safer  than  the  coffee  trade, 
iind  is  very  consider ral>1e.  DJiddii  has  also  a  gtvd  deal 
(if  Intercourse  with  the  ports  of  (  .isseir,  Soualiln,  and 
^la.ssouah,  on  the  opposite  coast  if  tlie  Red  Sen.  The 
im|)orts  from  the  last  two  printipnlly  consist  of  slaves, 
gold,  tobacco,  dhourrs  or  barley,  hides,  butter  (of 
which  immense  quantities  are  made  use  of  in  Arabia), 
mats,  etc. ;  in  return  for  which  the  Africans  receive 
Indian  goods  suitable  for  thciv  markets,  dresses  and 
ornaments  for  their  women,  dates  (-yhich  are  not  pro- 
'luced  in  any  part  of  Nubia),  iron.  etc.  The  principal 
.irticic  of  iin|Mirt  from  Cosseir  is  wheat ;  and  not  only 
Djidda,  but  the  whole  Hcdjax,  or  Holy  Land  of  Arabia, 
if  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  Kgypt  for  com. 
Coffee  is  the  principal  article  sent  in  return.  Business 
it  transacted  at  Djidda  with  ease  and  oxpeilition.  The 
number  of  ships  belonging  to  the  port  is  estimated  at 
2.'»0.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  timl)er,  none  of  them 
.-ire  built  ai  Hjldda — those  lielonging  to  it  lieing  either 
|)urchafed  at  Dombay  or  Muscat,  or  at  Mocha,  Ilo- 
deida,  or  .Suez.  For  a  considerable  period  each  year, 
before  and  after  the  feast  of  Kamadhnn,  when  pilgrims 
i-ome  from  all  quarters  to  visit  Mecca,  the  town  is 
thronged  with  strangers,  and  a  great  deal  of  mercantile 
liusiness  Ls  tran.sacted.  Djidda  is  at  present,  and  has 
lieen  for  a  number  of  years,  under  the  government  of 
the  Pacha  of  Kgyot.     The  monei/n,  itfiyhLi,  and  mea-a- 

Mof  the  latter  country  (for  which  see  Ai.kxandhia) 
,.re  now  generally  used  in  Djidda,  the  commerce  of 
which  ha  'le""  much  improved  and  extended  in  con- 
.-^equence  o.  comparative  security  and  good  order 

enforced    bj-   me    pacha. — Burckhari>t,    Traveli   in 
yltniin,  vJ.  i.,  pp.  1-100. 

Dock,  an  inclosed  place  fjrthe  reception  of  ships, 
either  for  their  security  or  for  the  convenience  of  build- 
ing or  giving  them  repairs.  This  word  has  been  de- 
lived  by  some,  absurlly  enou^'h,  from  the  Greek 
ihxo/ini,  to  receive.  That  we  I  '  '  it,  along  with  al- 
most the  whole  of  our  sea  tern.  ,  'rom  the  northern 
continental  nations,  is  sufficiently  -i  ivious.  Thus,  in 
Flemish,  it  is  ilok ;  Teutonic,  ,lnrl  Swedish,  (/nria  ; 
Suio-Gothic,  liiitHa ;  perhaps  originally  from  dfiken,  to 
cover,  protect,  secure,  inclose.  The  Ji>rk  for  inclosing 
the  prisoner  in  a  court  of  justice  is  evidently  from  the 
name  origin. 

Docks  for  the  reception  of  ships  are  of  two  kinds, 
'/•ft  and  iliy.  A  irrt-dock  may  eitlier  have  gates  to  re- 
tain the  water  in  it,  so  that  ships  shall  constantly 
remain  afloat,  or  be  left  open  for  the  tide  to  flow  into 
and  ebb  out  of  it  at  pleasure,  either  leaving  it  dry  at 
low  water,  or  with  a  certain  depth  of  water  remaining 
in  it,  according  to  its  constructiim  and  situation  with 
regard  to  the  low-water  mark,  and  to  the  elibing  of  the 
sea  at  sjiring  or  neap  tides.  A  wet-<lock  without  gates 
i"  generally  distinguished  by  the  name  otabatiu,  which, 
however,  is  sometimes  indisiriminutely  apiilied  to  a 
wct-<lock,  whether  with  or  without  gates.  A  dry-dork 
cither  becomes  dry  by  the  ebbing  of  the  tide  when  the 
gates  are  left  o|ien,  or  by  shutting  the  gates  at  low 
ivater,  and  pumping  out  whatever  water  may  remain 
in  it  at  that  time,  liy  the  |>owcr  of  men,  horses,  wind, 
or  by  the  steam-engine. 

Wi-l-diH-kit . — A  u-ft-diH-k  nuiy  lie  defined  to  lie  "  a 
basin  of  water,  in  which  ships  may  l>e  kept  afloat  .it 
nil  times  of  the  tide;"  a  dry-ilurk,  u  "receptacle  in 
which  every  part  of  a  ship  can  lie  examined,  and  its 
defects  repaired."  Ships  may  also  lie  conveniently 
!>uilt  in  drj'-docks,  and  floated  out  by  opening  the 
^ates ;  though  in  all  d<i<'kyards  there  are  places  set 
apart  for  this  pui-pose,  under  the  name  of  tlipi.  A 
v\et-dock  U  called  by  the  French  un  baiin ;  a  dry-dock, 


vne  forme ;  and  a  slip,  i/uc  calle.  The  digging  out  the 
earth,  and  building  the  surrounding  walls  of  masimry 
to  prevent  the  sides  falling  in,  and  the  jireparaiion  of 
the  mortar  and  puzzolana,  in  the  construction  of  a 
wet-dock,  are  attended  with  great  lalwr  and  ex[iense. 
The  two  wot-docka  or  basins  of  Cherbocrg  (sec  Dreak- 
water),  which  are  among  the  finest  specimen;!  tlmt 
exist  in  the  world,  are  estimated  to  hm-e  cost  i.'3,000,- 
('00  sterling.  The  lalHir  of  excavation  may  sometimes 
be  spared,  and  a  series  of  wet-docks  or  basins  conve- 
iiiantly  made,  by  turning  the  course  of  a  tide-river 
through  an  isthmus,  and  placing  a  pair  of  gates  at  einli 
end  of  the  old  channel.  In  this  way,  were  the  new- 
docks  of  Bristol  constructed  out  of  the  lied  cpf  tlio 
Av»n.  >\'et-docks  are  an  improvement  in  na\  ii/ntion 
and  commerce  of  the  aimu.st  importance,  but  of  verj' 
modem  date  in  thi.s  country  ;  indeed,  tliey  owe  their 
introduction  entirely  to  a  spirit  of  individual  enterprise 
in  commercial  speculation.  I.iverixHil  might  still  have 
remained  c-  poor  fishins-villigc  but  for  its  ccnvenicnt 
do<-ks,  which  not  ■'.nly  produce  to  the  town  ami  corpo- 
ration a  large  revenue,  iiut  insure  to  the  merchant 
evtrv  possible  facility  in  refitting,  loading,  ami  dis- 
charging his  ships,  whatever  their  burden  or  their 
cai'go  mav  he,  without  being  exposed  to  the  risk  of 
losing  both  ship  and  cargo  in  a  rapid  tide-river;  nnd 
at  all  events,  to  an  uiaivoidcble  delay,  occasioned  by 
distan.  c,  the  v.eather,  or  tue  state  of  the  tides. 

Lonilon,  though  unqiiestii-^ably  the  first  city  in  the 
world  for  its  opulence,  its  commerce,  and  |iublic  spirit, 
and  possessing  within  itself  tha  iiowerinl  iiitenial 
means  of  suiijiorting  docks,  and  all  other  conveniences 
that  trade  and  shipping  nia3'  require  on  the  most  ex- 
tensive  plans  ;  Ij>r.don  wes  the  last  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  docks,  except  in  the  c.se  of  two  spirited 
individuals,  Mr.  Perry,  at  Blackwall,  and  Mr.  Wells, 
at  Greenland  Dock,  Imth  private  shi|>-builders.  Not- 
withstanding the  total  inadequacy  of  legal  quays, 
which  subjected  the  merchants  to  incalculable  losses 
and  delays,  and  in  many  cases  proved  absolutely  ruin- 
ous ;  notwithstanding  the  effect  of  the  heavy,  e\|>ens- 
ive,  and  fatal  embarrassments  experienced  regularly 
on  the  arrival  of  the  West  India  fleets,  and  the  annual 
losses,  by  plunder  in  the  river,  on  West  India  produce, 
which  alone  were  calculated  to  amount  to  i:i60,0(K)  to 
the  proprietor,  and  £M,WO  to  the  revenue,  and  more 
tluin  the  double  of  those  suma,  including  other  branches 
of  commerce  ;  it  was  not  till  the  year  17!)!)  that  preju- 
dices and  private  interests  were  so  far  removed  as  to 
enable  the  merchants  concerned  in  the  West  India 
trade  to  obtain  an  act  of  Parliament  to  c.^rry  into  ex- 
ecution a  plan  of  docks,  quays,  and  warehouses,  for 
the  convenience  of  that  trailo  on  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
Since  that  time  the  London  Docks,  St.  Katharine 
Docks,  and  various  othert,  have  been  completed,  to 
the  incalculable  lienefit  of  the  shipping  interest  and 
the  commerce  of  the  metropolis. 

The  diK'ks  of  LiveT|Miol  were  the  first  of  the  kind 
that  wore  constructed  in  this  kingdom,  by  virtue  of 
an  act  of  Parliament,  lassed  in  1708  ;  and  from  that 
[icriod  the  town  of  Liver|)ool  has  rapidly  raised  itself 
from  a  poor  fishing-village,  and  a  port  for  coasting- 
vessels,  to  be  the  seconil  commercial  town  and  port  in 
the  empire  ;  and  the  im|irovements  carried  out  for  the 
enlargement  and  better  arrangement  of  the  docks, 
rendered  it,  for  convenience  and  apiiearauce,  in  this 
respect  the  very  first,  not  even  Umdon  excepted. 

It  appears  from  a  statement,  apparently  authintic, 
that  in  the  ten  years  ending  with  1808  the  number  of 
ships  which  entered  these  docks  was  48,41)7,  tonnage 
4,U,W,204  ;  and  the  dock  duties  received,  £Si<i,M;i}  \ 
and  that  in  the  following  ten  years,  ending  in  1818,  tlic 
number  of  ships  was  60,200,  the  tonnage  (l,.17ri,5()0, 
nnd  the  amount  of  duties,  ilCCflflilH ;  while  for  a  sin- 
gle year,  ending  June,  1803,  no  less  than  '2l),4!IO  ves- 
sels entered  the  docks,  the  tonnage  of  which  was 
8,889,981,  and  the  amount  of  duties,  i;256,702— the 
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large*  amount  yet  received — the  following  being  the 
return  for  the  but  tuu  y^ars : 


rmr. 


Nitmbsr  of  I 


Tonnaft. 


ists. 

!|»14. 

ilStt. 
1848. 

mJ. 

!lS4>. 
!ls4». 

1S»1. 

)sM . 

ISW. 


t<i,6oe 

18,411 
20,581 
l»,U51 

2o,as» 

20,811 

2n,7!« 

2n,45T 
21,071 
21,473 
20400 


2,446,278 
2,(182,712 
8,016,ftm 
8,01)11,444 
8,851  ,n89 
8,2S4,868 
8,li8l>,146 
8,5HB,8«7 
»,787,flrt« 
8,912,506 
8,»S9,981 


Amount  of 
flurj«s  r«octr«d. 


£188,286 
185,104 
2-i8.24T 
21«,428 
2)4,4;» 
197,017 
284,224 
2)1,718 
K85,527 
240,686 
250,702 


[t  may  aim  be  observed,  that  tlii»  cxtraonlinury  iii- 
crciise  has  tiikcn  pL-ice  since  the  abolition  of  the  slave- 
tniili'.  wliich,  it  was  formerly  ati.«erte<l,  would  Iw  the 
mill  of  Liverpool. 

riic  H't.i/  Imlia  Docks,  on  the  River  Thames,  were 
commenced  in  I'ebruarj',  IHOO,  uiul  opciit-'d  in  Aiij^iist, 
14)0;.'.  They  consist  of  an  outward  and  a  honiewurd- 
boiind  do!;k,  and  communicate  liy  means  of  locks  with 
a  basin  of  live  or  six  acres  on  the  end  next  to  lllaclv- 
vall,  and  with  another  of  more  than  two  acres  at  the 
end  next  to  Linichouse,  both  of  which  basins  commu- 
niciito  witli  the  Thames.  The  outward-bound  (hick  is 
about  870  yards  in  length,  by  Vio  in  width,  containing 
conseiiucntly  an  araa  of  more  tlian  24  acres  ;  the  hoine- 
ward-liound  dock  is  of  tlie  same  lon^tli,  and  IU(S  yards 
in  widtb,  its  area  beinj;  little  sliort  of  ;iO  acres  ;  and 
the  two  together  will  contain  witli  ease  at  least  600 
vessels  of  from  250  to  .'iOD  tons.  The  whole  are  sur- 
rounded with  a  high  wall,  and,  as  a  security  against 
fire,  tl'.e  moment  that  a  ship  enters  the  dock  tlie  crows 
lire  discharged,  and  no  person  whatever  is  allowed  to 
reiBiiin  on  board,  or  within  the  premises,  tlie  gates  of 
whiih  are  closed  at  n  certi'in  hour.  Thoy  are  sur- 
rouniU'd  by  immense  warehouses,  which  are  estimated 
to  contain  nearly  10,000  hogsheads  of  sugar,  and  an 
iinnuMise  quantity  of  rum.  The  sura  authorized  by 
Parliament  to  lie  raised  for  completing  tlicse  docks 
and  warehouses  was  ill, 200, 000,  and  the  total  expense 
KAs  iirobably  not  far  short  of  £i  ,.')00,OIJO ;  yet  on  tliis 
captital  tlio  aubscriliers  have  lieen  receiving  from  a 
vtry  short  period  after  their  opening,  10  jier  cent., 
wliich,  by  the  terms  of  the  act,  is  not  to  be  exceeded, 
nnd  the  term  granted  is  limited  to  21  years  ;  but,  like 
most  other  property,  these  docks  have  been  greatly  de- 
preoiated  in  value,  and  at  present  barely  pay  H  per  cent. 

The  ne.\t  set  of  docks  that  were  undertaken  for  the 
advantage  of  the  trade  of  the  capital  were  tlie  />/«</(/.* 
Ihrkf.  These  docks  are  situated  in  Wapping,  and 
are  appropriated  for  the  reception  of  all  ships  arriving 
in  the  |iort  of  London  with  wine,  spirits,  tobacco,  and 
rice  on  Imard,  but  not  exclusively,  ships  having  on 
board  other  cargoes  being  admitted  on  the  payment  of 
certain  IVcs.  The  act  «if  Parliament  for  incorporating 
the  Dock  Company  was  passed  in  ISdO,  autlmrizing 
them  to  raise  a  capital  of  i'l, 200,000 ;  but  such  was 
the  numlier  of  houses  to  bo  purchased  (we  believe  not 
less  than  1200)  occupying  the  site  of  the  dock,  that 
this  capital,  by  subse(iuent  acts,  was  extended  to  412,- 
2iW),0(KI,  the  dividends  on  which  are  limited,  as  in  the 
West  India  Docks,  to  10  pet  cent.  The  great  dock  is 
iiO  yards  in  length,  and  2:10  yards  in  width,  covering 
an  area  of  20  acres.  A  basin  of  I)  acres  nearly,  con- 
nects it  with  the  river.  The  warehouses  are  very  mag- 
nilioiMit ,  and  the  tobacco  wareliouse  is  the  grandest 
and  mo>t  simcions  building  of  its  kind  in  the  world, 
lieinj;  callable  of  containing  25,000  hogsheads  of  to- 
liacid,  and  the  vaults  undnrncath  as  miiny  pipes  of 
wine.  Tills  single  building,  under  one  roor,  is  saivl  to 
occupy  upward  of  4  acres  of  ground.  These  docks 
were  opened  in  February,  iKOo. 

The  AVm*  Iniliit  Durh,  for  the  exclusive  reception 
and  afcoiniiKHlation  of  the  Kast  India  ships,  were  the 
last  in  succession.  The  a<'t  for  the  incorisiration  of 
the  company  was  passed  in  -luly,  IMU'I,  authorizing 


them  to  raise  a  capital  of  £200,000,  which  was  after- 
ward increased  to  £600,000,  the  dividend,  os  in  the 
case  of  the  two  others,  to  be  limited  to  10  jier  cent. 
These  '  icks  are  situated  ut  lilackwall.  That  for  the 
reception  of  homeward-bound  ships  is  470  yards  in 
length  liy  187  in  width,  containing  a  surface  of  rather 
more  than  18  acres  ;  the  outward-bound  dock  is  ^uO  by 
173  yards,  and  is  consequently  something  more  than  U 
acres.  An  entrance-basin  of  11  acres  nearly,  and  n 
spacious  lo>;k,  connect  them  with  the  Thames. 

Besides  these  there  are  the  London  Docks,  the  St. 
Katharine's  Docks,  and  the  Victoria  Docks,  in  course 
of  construction ;  of  these,  detailed  bccountb  will  be 
found  under  the  article,  London. 

In  other  ;)ortions  of  England  and  Scotland,  there 
have  been  coitly  docks  constructed,  of  late  years,  viz. : 
/lull  has  .5  (lo(ks,  occupying,  with  their  basins,  a  wa- 
ter area  of  48}  ecres.  A  timber-pond  of  9  acres  wan- 
constructed  in  1^5(1.  The  tonnage  of  shipping  in  1852 
was  799,86(i  sailing-vessels,  and  ;t05,021  steam-vessels  ; 
the  amount  of  dock  dues,  £483,755.  Southampton, 
the  station  for  the  West  India  mail  and  Lisbon  anil 
Alexandria  steamers,  is  now  constructing  extensive 
ilocks  and  quays  to  accommodate  their  great  and  in- 
creasing traffic.  Grimhy  Harbor  has  l.itelj-  been 
greatly  improved.  Wet  and  dry  docks  have  been  con- 
structed, on  the  most  approved  principles,  at  tt  'x- 
penso  of  £250,000,  and  a  canal  cut  into  the  Ilumber 
calculated  to  admit  vessels  of  1,000  t<ins'  burden. 
/lartlrjMM)!  has  also  been  of  late  years  greatiy  enlarg- 
ing its  harbor  and  dock  accommodation.  Sunderlawl 
lia.s  new  docks  of  18  acres'  extent,  which  were  opened 
in  1850,  and  which  can  accommodate  300  sail.  Dun- 
dee has  lately  immensely  improved  her  harlior  and 
docks ;  besides  two  smaller  docks,  the  wet-dock  now 
constructing  will  occupy  14^  acres,  the  lock  of  which 
will  be  60  feet  broad.  AberJee.i  has  a  wet-dock,  whero 
the  largest  vessels  may  float  in  safety  ;  it  covers  nearlj' 
•10  acres,  with  quay  room  of  about  9,000  feet.  Leit/i, 
the  port  of  ICdinburg,  has  3  wet-docks,  containing 
about  15  acres  of  water  room.  Detailed  acvounts  oj' 
these  docks  will  be  given  under  the  names  of  the  respective 
ports. 

The  naval  drj'-docks  of  the  United  States  arc  among 
the  most  stupendous  mechaaical  enterprises  of  the 
country ;  they  are  constructed  at  tlie  navy-yurds  of 
New  York,  Charlcstown,  Norfolk,  etc.  By  far  the 
most  extensive  and  magniticent  of  these  structures  h 
the  granite  dry-<^)ck  at  Brooklj'n  ;  80,000  tons  of 
stone  have  been  used  in  its  construction  ;  the  masonrj' 
foundations  arc  400  feet  in  length,  and  120  in  breadth. 
The  main  chamber  is  286  feet  long,  and  30  feet  broad 
on  the  bottom  ;  307  feet  long,  and  98  feet  broad  at  the 
top  within  the  l'oK'.ing-gi.vCS  ;  tlie  height  of  the  wall  is 
36  feet.  Tlie  work  was  commenced  in  1841,  and  took 
10  years  to  conipleto  it ;  the  aggregate  expenditure 
was  aliove  $2,100,0110. 

Dry-docks. — -V  dry-dock,  requiring  to  bo  perfectly 
water-tight,  demands  the  greatest  care  in  its  construc- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  lined  all  around  with  wood,  Imt 
more  generally  with  niasonrj',  mostly  of  licwn  granite. 
The  expense  is  .-ery  considerable,  as  the  foundation, 
bj-  means  of  piles  or  otherwise,  inust  bo  well  secured, 
all  leakage  prevented,  and  the  culvers  or  drains  proii- 
erly  constructed,  to  let  in  and  carry  oft'  tlie  water  with- 
out its  nndermining  the  quays  or  piers.  The  cost  of  a 
complete  dry-dock  will  vaiy  proliably  from  £20,000  to 
£100,000,  according  to  the  size  of  the  ships  it  is  in- 
tended to  admit,  and  the  nature  of  the  ground  on 
which  it  is  to  lie  constructed.  A  dry-dock  may  be 
sitii/te,  or  made  to  lontiiin  only  one  ship  ;  or  double,  to 
contain  two  ships  ;  but  the  former  is  the  most  common, 
because  most  convenient.  As  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
]Kirtance  to  preserve  the  water  m  a  wet-dock,  and  to 
keep  it  out  of  a  dry-dock,  it  may  lie  proiK-r  to  descrilie 
1  the  dillerent  kinds  of  r/ales  which  are  in  use  for  this 
I  purpose. 
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r>ork  Gfiift. — This  most  common,  and  cm  the  whole 
p«rlvn|)!i  the  iHsst  and  most  convenient,  lire  itvrlnglng- 
Ijates,  which  open  in  the  middle,  and  lie  flat,  one  part 
Hjf.iinst  each  wharf  or  nide-wall  of  tho  piissai^e  leading 
iuto  the  dock  or  liaxin.  This  kind  of  dock-gate  re- 
t,uire.«  to  lie  made  of  great  Ktren^.h,  with  <iaund  timl)er 
and  good  iron,  and  the  guilgeimn  on  which  the  hinges 
turn  to  be  well  aecurvd  into  thit  xtone  aliutnients. 
(I'aio  also  must  lie  taken  to  muku  thii  iKittoni  of  the 
l>a«sage  and  the  bottom  of  tho  gates  p-rfectlj-  plane 
and  parallel,  to  prevent  leakiigo,  and  give  facility  to 
their  opening  and  ahutting,  -which  is  U!mally  aisi^ted 
I y  rollers  (ixwl  in  a  groove,  and  performed  l>y  means 
01  a  small  r«iii<tan  on  each  pier.  Atta.'hed  to  the  top 
of  the  gates  is  usually  a  fxit-liridgo  with  railing,  wliii^li, 
separating  in  the  middle,  opens  and  shuts  with  the 
gates.  ' 

The  most  simple  Uut  by  no  menn«  the  most  effective 
contrivance  fov  keepintf  out  the  water,  is  tho  wicket- 
gate.  It  consists  of  three  parts,  which  when  o|H'ncd 
are  removed  seiiarntely.  This  gatu  is  rarely  made  use 
of  unless  where  the  abutments  are  not  sufllciently 
btrung,  or  their  fonndaUon  siifficicntly  secure,  to  bear 
tlio  weight  of  a  juir  of  swinginggatcs. 

A  thill  kind  of  gate  consists  of  a  floating-dam  or 
oaissoor .  first  iii(,Tinlu;'e<l  into  this  country  liy  (ieneral 
Jl  .lam,  ..  nd  Crit  applied  to  the  great  new  basin  in 
Portsmouth  dod.yarl.  They  :»ro  built  somewhat  in 
the  sha|)eof  a  (ireenlund  (ishlnj;-l>oat.  sharji  at  the  two 
ends,  narrow,  nnd  deep  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of 
water  at  the  entrance  of  tho  dock.  The  keel  fits  into 
a  groove  at  the  h<4tom  of  the  pussage,  and  the  two 
slanting  ends  rise  and  fall  iu  corresponding  grooves 
cut  into  the  two  alititinents.  Fiy  letting  in  the  water, 
the  caissiyin  sinks  in  the  grcnives,  and  acts  as  a  closed 
gate ;  and  by  pumping  out  the  water,  or  letting  it  out 
to  u  certain  depth,  tho  dam  tloats  as  the  tide  rises,  and 
the  narrow  part,  rising  to  the  top,  is  readily  disengaged 
from  thu  gnmves,  and  easilj  lloated  away  as  ii  boat. 
The  advautiigefi  of  these  floating-dams,  as  stated  by 
(icneral  Bentham,  are,  that  they  are  cheaper  of  con- 
Ftruction  than  the  gates  heretofore  in  use  for  closing 
di>cks  or  liasins;  that  they  iKcupy  less  space,  are  more 
easily  repaired,  ami  one  and  the  same  dam  is  capalde 
of  lieWig  used,  as  need  may  require,  in  different  places 
at  ditferent  times.  These  caissoons  have  also  the  ad- 
xaiitage  of  serving  as  briilges  of  communication  for 
loaded  carriages  across  the  entrances  they  close,  an<l 
they  require  much  less  latmr  thin  (^ites  in  ojiening  or 
shutting  up  [uissages  into  docks  or  basins,  since  their 
occasional  buoyancy  may  be  obtained  without  ptimi>- 
ing  water  or  unloading  ballast. 

Itocking  a  Ship. — When  a  ship  is  brought  into  a  dry 
or  graving  dock,  she  gradually  subsides  as  the  water 
flows  out,  till  her  keel  rests  upon  the  line  of  sqnare 
blocks  whichare  (daccd  to  receive  it  along  the  middle 
for  the  whole  length;  and  on  these  blocks  she  is  kepi 
steady  and  upright  by  a  number  of  shores  or  poles  on 
ea<h  side,  one  of  their  ends  lioing  placed  on  the  altars 
or  steps  of  the  do<'k,  the  other  under  the  ship's  bends 
and  liottom.  As  a  ship  under  repair  generally  re<juire8 
something  to  lie  done  to  the  mu'ii  or  false  keel,  or  at 
any  rate  these  parts  require  to  lie  insjiected,  sometimes 
to  shift  the  main  keel,  or  to  add  to  the  whole  length  of 
tl.e  false  keel,  it  was  always  fount!  necessarj*  in  such 
cases  to  remove  the  blocks,  in  onle-  to  get  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  ship;  but  this  operation  could  not  be  per- 
fomieil  without  the  more  serious  one  of  first  Uftintj 
bodily  the  ship  clear  of  all  the  blocks,  and  suspending 
her  as  it  were  in  the  air.  This  jirocess  was  [lerfonned 
by  driving  wedges  simcitHneonsly  uniler  the  ends  of 
nil  the  shores  that  sup|)orted  the  ship;  an  operation 
that  required  from  four  to  live  hundred  men  to  enaiile 
them  to  suspend  a  ship  of  the  lirst  rate.  When  the 
Han  ,Jasef,  a  large  three-decker,  reijuired  her  t«)tt«m  to 
b«  examined  in  18i)0,  the  assistance  of  almost  every 
artUicer  iu  the  dockyard  was  found  necessary  to  per- 


form this  process  of  lifting  her ;  nor  was  this  the  only 
inconvenience;  tho  ship,  thus  suspended,  sufl'ered  very 
material  injury  by  the  pressure  of  her  own  enormous 
weight  against  tho  ends  of  the  shorvg  that  supported 
her,  such  as  forcing  in  her  sides,  straining  the  kneoa 
and  all  her  fastening,  breaking  the  treenails,  etc. 

To  remedy  these  glaring  Inconveniences  and  verj- 
serious  injuricT  that  ships  thus  placed  were  apt  to  sus- 
tain, and  t(  ct  n  saving  of  time  and  expense  in  tho 
operation,  .  'erwurd  Sir  Robert)  Seppings,  then 

master  shiph  -g.it,  and  afterward  surveyor  of  the 
navy,  contrived,  several  years  ago,  an  improvement, 
as  ingenious  as  it  simple,  liy  which  twenty  men  will 
suspend  the  largest  ship  in  the  navy,  or  rather,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  will  disengage  any  one 
block  that  may  be  required,  in  the  space  of  two  or  three 
minutes,  without  tho  necessity  of  suspending  ht  rat  all; 
and,  as  a  first  rate  in  dock  sits  upon  aliont  fifty  blocks, 
these  twenty  men  will  dear  her  of  the  whole  of  the^e 
idocks  III  about  two  hours ;  and  as  the  saving  of  a  day 
in  completing  tho  repairs  of  a  ship  is  frequently  the 
saving  of  a  whide  spring-tide,  the  docking  and  undock- 
ing  of  a  ship  may  make,  and  frequently  has  made,  lij 
this  new  method  the  difference  of  a  fortnight  in  tho 
time  of  equipping  her  for  sea. 

The  block  of  Mr.  Seppings,  instead  of  being  one 
solid  piece,  consisted  of  three  wedges,  or,  more  prop. 
erly  sjieaking,  of  one  obtuse  wedge  and  two  inclined 
planes,  which,  when  put  together  and  placed  under  the 
ship's  knel,  appear  as  under,  when  viewed  in  the  dircc- 


tiun  or  line  of  tho  keel,  where  G  is  the  wedge  on  which 
the  keel  rests,  having  its  obtuse  angle  equal  to  170°, 
and  1111  are  the  two  inclined  planes,  oacli  having  an 
acute  angle  of  5  ■'.  'i'lie  wedgo  is  of  hard  wood,  having 
its  two  sides  lined  with  iron  ;  tho  two  inclined  planes 
are  of  cast  iron.  When,  one  of  these  blocks  is  to  be 
disengaged  from  und'.'r  '>  ."idp's  bottom,  nothing  more 
is  required  than  a  few  .-■-.wmi  blows  alternately  on  the 
two  sides  of  the  two  inclined  planes,  when  they  fly  out, 
and  the  middle  part  or  wedge  drops ;  and  the  facility 
of  thus  disengaging  any  of  the  blocks  is  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  pressure  upon  that  |j|ock.  Tho 
strokes  are  usually  given  by  a  kind  of  catapulta  or 
battering-ram,  being  u  thick  spar  or  polo  moving  on  a 
pair  of  wheels,  as  KK.   This  simple  contrivance  to  got 


at  any  part  of  a  ship's  bottom  by  removing  in  succes- 
sbm  all  the  blocks,  without  thn  necessity  of  lifting  tho 
ship,  which  the  removal  of  any  one  block  required  to 
1)0  done  by  the  old  method,  is  now  universally  adopted 
in  all  the  dockyanls  ;  and  the  lords  of  the  admiralty 
marked  their  sense  of  tho  great  utility  of  tho  iiiiprovs- 
ment,  by  bestowing  on  Mr.  Seppings  a  reward  of 
i'lUOO  for  the  invention. 

Roofing  the  /Joci*.— Another  very  material  improve- 
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ment  introduced  1«  that  of  covering  the  dry-docks  and 
huildinf;  Rtips  with  ronffi.  The  rapid  decny  of  uhlps 
„{  wur  liv  tliut  Hpccies  of  dieease  known  ))y  the  name 
HI  the  (liy  rot,  attracted  vorj'  general  attention ;  its 
eirci'ti  were  well  known,  but  a  variety  of  opinions 
were  cntci-tuined  at  to  its  causes  and  its  cure.  It  was 
qiiitd  ol)vioU8,  however,  that  exclusion  of  air  and 
niciistiiro  wore  the  two  great  operating  causes  in  giving 
activity  to  the  progress  of  tlie  disease  (see  Dry  Kot)  ; 
unil  that  u  ship  in  dock,  stripped  of  her  planking,  and 
(iprii  to  the  weather  in  every  part,  alternately  exposed 
ti>  frost,  ruin,  wind,  and  sunshine,  must  at  least  have 
lier  tiinl>era  differently  affected,  some  swelled  and 
wator-auakcd,  others  shrunk  with  hent,  and  others 
riftoil  witli  the  wind  and  frost ;  and,  if  closed  up  with 
jj.  king  in  this  stuto,  might  l)e  expected,  at  no  great 
(L-  ^.".co  of  time,  to  exhililt  symptoms  of  decay.  The 
workmen,  too,  in  the  open  docks  or  slips,  suffered  from 
the  viciHsitudes  of  the  weather  no  less  thon  the  ships, 
and  their  lalior  was  frequently  suspended,  to  tlie  great 
ilctrinipnt  of  the  naval  service.  The  measure  of 
rooliii);  over  the  docks  und  slips  had  long  and  repeat- 
ediy  licen  suggested,  liut,  cither  from  prejudice  or  « 
false  economy,  it  was  only  of  l«to  years  carried  into 
practice,  but  is  now  universal  in  all  the  yards.  These 
roofs  are  generally  constructed  so  as  to  lie  capalile  of 
having  the  sides  and  ends  occasionally  closed,  acconling 
to  the  quarter  from  wliieh  the  wind  niny  Idow ;  and 
liv  this  contrivance  tlie  timl)cr  is  prevented  fVom  rift- 
ing, as  it  is  lialile  to  do,  by  the  action  of  n  tliorough 
ilraujjlit  of  wind,  and  tlie  health  of  the  artificer  is  pre- 
vented from  injury.  The  light  is  admitted  through 
numerous  windows  placed  in  the  roof.  These  roofs 
arc  111  general  supported  on  a  row  of  pillars,  and  cov- 
■red  with  plates  of  iron.  The  same  roof,  with  little  or 
no  repair,  serves  as  a  covering  for  eight  or  ten  different 
eJiijis  in  succession.  General  Bcntham,  who,  in  his 
statement  of  Services  rendered  m  the  Civil  Department 
nf  the  Xiiiy,  seems  to  claim  to  himself  all  the  inven- 
tions and  improvements  which  have  lietn  introduced 
into  tlio  dockyards  for  the  last  forty  years,  carries  his 
invention  lieyond  a  mere  covering,  and  proposes  to 
liunse  over  the  docks  and  ships  so  completely  as  to 
afford  "  means  of  heating,  warming,  ventilating,  and 
artilicially  lighting  the  interior  at  pleasure;  the  intro- 
duction of  lioilers  or  steam-kilns  forliending  the  planks 
withui  the  inclosure ;  the  Introduction  of  machinerj' 
for  assisting  in  various  operations,  particularly  the 
more  laborious  ones  ;  the  providing  room  for  carrying 
on  all  tlic  sliipwright's  work  within  the  building ;  lie- 
sides  a  variety  of  lesser  works,  such  as  it  is  founil  very 
inconvenient  during  the  Imilding  or  repairing  of  a  ship 
to  have  executed,  for  example,  in  a  smith's  or  carpen- 
ter's sliop  at  a  distance."  Such  liuildings  would  not 
only  lie  enormously  expensive,  but,  in  the  present 
crowded  state  of  the  dooltyards,  utterly  impracticable. 
Witli  regard  to  the  invention  of  covered  do(^ks  and 
slips,  they  lirtve  liecn  used  in  Venice  from  time  imme- 
morial ;  and  it  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  by 
Mr.  Strange,  the  Dritish  consul  nt  that  port  in  the 
year  IT!)'.',  lieforo  tlie  commissioners  of  land  revenue, 
tliat  two-anil-twenty  largo  ships  had  liecn  under  cov- 
ered slips,  some  of  them  for  sixty  years  nearly.  At 
Carlseroiia,  also,  there  are  several  covered  docks,  and 
both  are  strongly'  recommended  for  the  building  of 
.ships  under  cover. 

Iluiiling  up  Shii>». — .\moiig  other  experiments  which 
were  made  in  the  dockyanls  for  facilitating  and  ex- 
peditiii;;  the  repairs  of  ships,  one  may  tie  mentioned, 
of  which  many  persons  were  sanguine  enough  to  think 
that  the  sui'cessful  result  wus  likely  to  lie  attended 
witli  most  important  bcncllts  to  tlio  naval  service.  It 
was  that  of  hauling  up  ships  of  war,  of  any  dimen- 
sions, on  building  slips,  instead  of  taking  them  into 
docks,  ft  is  no  uncdiiiiiion  practice,  at  various  ports 
of  tliis  kingdom,  where  there  are  neither  artificial 
hasins,  nor  natural  barliors,  to  haul  vessels  of  the  bur- 


den of  flfty  to  two  hundred  tons,  or  probably  larger, 
upon  the  beach,  by  means  of  capstans,  to  give  them 
repairs ;  in  like  manner,  most  of  the  Urge  flsbinif 
smacks  are  hauled  up  for  security  in  tempestuous 
weather ;  but  the  practicability  of  hauling  up  ships  of 
war,  especially  of  the  larger  clasaes,  was  a  matter  of 
some  doubt.  Several  frigates  had,  at  various  times, 
been  hauled  upon  slips,  when  the  docks  were  all  occu> 
pied  ;  and  the  ease  with  which  the  operation  was  per- 
formed induced  the  officers  of  the  dockyard  to  propose 
the  hauling  up  of  a  line-of-battle  ship.  The  Kent  of 
74  guns  was  selected  for  this  purpose.  It  was  neces- 
sary, in  the  flrst  place,  to  take  her  into  a  dock,  to  have 
proper  bilgeways  prepared,  and  to  be  stripped,  so  as  to 
be  made  as  light  as  possilile  ;  her  weight  being,  accord- 
ing to  a  calculation  made  from  the  water  she  displaced 
when  afloat,  almut  fourteen  hundred  tons.  To  heave 
up  this  weight  fourteen  capstans  were  employed,  and 
the  number  of  men  to  work  these  were  as  under : 

Nine  men  to  each  bar  and  swifter 1,511 

Eight  men  to  hold  od  at  each \\2 

Three  mun  to  each  capstan,  to  attend  the  fall 43 

.Ucn  on  board  the  ship,  and  employed  In  other  opera- 
tions       4fi0 

Total  of  men  employed 2,116 

The  time  occupied  in  hauling  her  up,  after  all  the  pur- 
chases were  brought  to  bear,  was  fort}-  minutes.  The 
expense  of  preparing  her,  und  the  loss  and  wear  and 
tear  of  the  materials,  was  estimated  at  somewhere 
about  £2,000. 

The  advantages  which  slips  are  supposed  to  possess 
over  dry-docks  are  many  and  important,  They  can  be 
constructed  at  one  twentieth  part  of  the  expense  ;  they 
occupy  less  space ;  they  can  be  constructed  on  a  steep 
Or  a  shelving  shore ;  and  ships  can  be  hauled  upon 
them  either  in  spring  or  neap  tides ;  whereas  a  dry- 
dock  can  only  be  made  in  particular  situations,  and, 
when  made,  ships  can  only  be  docked  and  undocked 
in  certain  states  of  the  tides ;  from  which  circumstance 
a  considerable  delay  and  inconvenience  are  frequently 
experienced.  It  should  be  recollected,  however,  that 
a  large  ship  must  necessarily  go  into  a  dock  prepara* 
tory  to  her  being  hauled  up  on  a  slip. 

It  has  been  considered  as  not  at  all  impossible,  ag 
was  suggested  some  time  ago  liy  Mr.  Perriug,  then  the 
ingenious  clerk  of  the  check  in  Plymouth  dockyard, 
that  the  whole  ordinary  might  hereafter  be  laid  up  on 
slips,  which,  if  housed  over,  would  unquestionably  be 
tlie  best  means  of  increasing  their  durabilit}',  and  pie- 
sorvlng  them  from  partial  decay.  Nor  is  it  certain 
that  in  the  end  it  would  not  be  the  most  economical 
mode  of  preserving  them.  The  expense,  as  appears 
from  the  KMimatet  nf  the  Ordiiuiry  of  the  Navy  for  the 
year  1H17,  is  £187,000  for  harbor  victuals,  harbor 
moorings  and  riggings,  etc.,  besides  £135,000  for 
wages;  the  chief  part  of  both  which  sums  is  on  ac- 
count of  ships  of  war  laid  up  in  ordinary,  none  of 
which  would  be  required  by  placing  them  on  slips.  It 
would  indeed  form  a  singular  revolution  in  naval  man- 
agement, if  sliips  hereafter  shouhl  lie  laid  up  in  ordi- 
nary on  dry  land,  while  the  timber  of  which  they  are 
built  wus  considered  to  lie  tlio  best  preserved  under 
salt  water ;  a  process  which,  from  some  experiments 
recently  made,  promises  fair  to  be  the  most  effectual 
prevention  of,  and  a  probable  cure  for,  the  dry  rot. 
(See  Duv  UoT.)  This  method  of  preserving  timber 
has  long  been  practiced  at  lirest,  Curthagena,  and  sev- 
eral other  places  on  the  continent ;  and  the  only  ob- 
jection to  it  in  some  of  our  ports  appears  to  bo  the 
attack  of  the  worm  known  to  naturalists  by  the  name 
of  Teredo  nuvalit,  whose  bite  is  almost  as  destructive 
as  the  dry  rot. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  very  many  and  serious 
objections,  even  were  the  measure  practicable,  of  haul- 
ing up  ships  of  the  line  in  particular,  to  be  laid  inordi- 
nary on  slips.  In  the  lirst  place,  the  length  of  sea- 
beach  which  would  be  required  is  greater  than  probably 
all  the  dockyards  in  the  kingdom  could  furnish.     Sec- 
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ondly,  the  tbree  warrant  officers  who  art '  jw  employed 
in  each  ship,  and  who  are  the  best  men  m  the  service, 
being  no  longernecessaij,  would  be  turned  adrift,  and, 
in  all  probability,  utterly  lost  to  the  nav}-.  Thirclly, 
uo  large  ship  could  be  hauled  on  tlie  slips  without  being 
previously  taken  into  a  dock  to  have  her  bilgeways 
fitted,  and  her  bottom  prepared  for  placing  her  on  the 
slip.  The  time  taken  for  this  purpose  must  necnssa- 
rily  interfere  with  the  other  works  of  the  yard ;  and 
after  taking  her  out,  the  preparations  for  heaving  her 
up,  the  capstans,  blocks,  purchase-falls,  chains,  and  a 
variety  of  other  articles,  amount  to  a  very  larga  ex- 
pense, not  less,  with  the  expense  of  the  roof  to  cover 
the  ship,  than  £10,000  for  each  ship  so  hauled  up. 

Dockj/anlt. — Previously  to  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. 
the  kings  of  England  had  neither  navy  arsenals  nor 
dockyards,  nor  any  regolar  establishment  of  civil  or 
naval  officers  to  provide  ships  of  war,  or  to  fight  them. 
They  had  admirals,  howevei,  possessing  a  high  juris- 
diction and  very  great  powcrr  And  it  would  appear, 
from  a  very  curious  poem  in  HacMuiCa  Collection,  called 
The  Policie  of  Keeping  the  Sea,  that  Henry  V.  hud  iKjth 
ships,  officers,  and  men  exclusively  appropriated  to  his 
service,  and  independently  of  those  which  the  Cinque 
Ports  were  bound,  and  the  other  ports  were  occasion- 
ally called  upon  to  furnish,  on  any  emergency.  By 
this  poem  it  also  appears  that  Little  Hampton,  unfit 
as  it  now  is,  was  the  port  at  which  Henr}'  built 

his  great  Dromiont 

Which  passed  othor  great  shippes  of  the  commons. 

Bat  what  these  dromiona  were  no  one  can  now  tell ; 
nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  how  the  building  and  re|>air- 
ing  of  the  (ireat  Harry,  which  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  was  launched  at  Portsmouth,  and  cost  i:i5,00U, 
wag  managed,  considering  the  very  rapid  strides  made 
at  once  from  the  small  Cinique  Port  vessels,  manned 
with  21  men  and  a  lioy,  to  this  enormous  floating  cas- 
tle. At  that  time  it  is  well  known  that  they  had  no 
dovks,  nor  even  substitutes  for  them. 

The  foundation  of  a  regular  navy,  by  the  establish- 
ment of  dock}'ards,  and  the  formation  of  a  board,  con- 
sisting of  certain  commissioners  for  the  innimgemont 
of  itsaflfairs,  was  first  Ijid  by  Henry  VIII  iind  the 
first  dockyard  erected  under  his  reign  wuh  that  of 
Woolwich.  Those  of  Portsmouth,  Deptford,  Cliathani, 
and  Sheemess,  followed  in  succession  ;  and  the  last, 
excepting  the  new  and  unfinished  yard  of  Pembroke, 
was  Plymouth,  which,  was  fowided  by  William  III. 

From  the  first  establishment  of  the  dockyards  to  the 
present  time,  most  of  them  have  gradually  \>eea  en- 
larged and  improved  by  a  succession  of  expedients  and 
make-shifts,  which  answered  the  purpo.ses  of  the  mo- 
ment ;  but  the  Ikss t  of  them  possess  not  those  con- 
veniences and  advantages  which  might  lie  obtained 
from  a  dockyard  Fystematically  laid  out  on  a  unifonn 
and  consistent  plan,  witli  its  wharfs,  basins,  docks, 
slips,  magazines,  and  workshops,  arranged  act^ording 
to  certain  fixed  principles,  calculated  to  produce  con- 
venience, economy,  and  dosjiatch. 

Neither  at  the  time  wlien  dock}'ards  were  first  es- 
tablished, nor  liny  subsequent  periods  of  their  cnlarge- 
meri  as  the  nscessities  of  the  service  demanded,  could 
it  have  been  foreseen  what  incalculable  advantages 
would  one  day  be  derived  from  the  substitution  of  nia- 
chinerj-  for  human  lalHtr  ;  and  without  a  reference  to 
this  vast  improvement  in  nil  mechnniciil  (i|>eratiotis,  it 
could  not  tm  expected  that  any  provision  woitld  be 
made  for  its  future  introduction ;  on  the  contrary,  tlie 
docks  and  slips,  the  workshops  and  storehouses,  were 
successlvidy  built  at  nindoni,  and  placed  wherever  u 
vacant  space  woulil  most  cimvL-nivntly  admit  them, 
and  in  such  manner  us  in  moat  r»Hos  to  render  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  machinery  and  iron  railways, 
and  thof*e  various  contrivances  found  In  the  large  man- 
ufacturing establishments  of  private  individuals,  quite 
imiHisstble,  even  iu  the  most  commodious  and  roomy 
dockyards. 


The  perfection  of  a  dockyard,  independently  of  the 
advantages  of  machinery',  which  are  but  contingent, 
may  be  considered  to  depend  upon  one  or  more  exten- 
sive basins,  surrounded  by  spacious  wharfs  or  quays. 
By  means  of  these  a  prodigious  saving  of  time,  labor, 
and  expense  may  be  saved,  in  every  stage  of  the  prog- 
ress of  fitting  out  a  ship  for  sea,  from  the  moment  she 
is  launched  from  the  slip,  or  taken  out  of  a  dock,  as 
well  as  in  dismantling  a  ship  on  returning  to  port  to  be 
paid  ofiT  and  repaired,  or  laid  up  in  ordinary.     For  this 
purpose  the  docks  and  slips  should  occupy  one  of  the 
sides  of  the  basin,  with  working-sheds  for  carpenters 
and  joiners,  smiths'  shops,  saw-pits,  and  seasoning- 
sheds  between  them.     The  ship,  when  completed  on 
the  slip  and  launched  into  the  basin,  may  then  be 
taken  immediately  into  the  adjoining  dock  to  Iki  cop- 
Ijered.     From  this  she  proceeds  to  the  second  side  of 
the  basin,. in  the  comer  of  which  b  the  ballast-wharf. 
The  remainder  of  the  side  will  probably  be  occupied  by 
the  victualing  dejiartment,  with  appropriate  stores  in 
the  rear  for  various  kinds  of  provisions,  and  behind 
these  the  bakery,  brewerj',  and  slaughter-houses ;  on 
the  wharf  the  iron  tanks  for  holding  water,  now  uni- 
versally used  for  the  ground  tier  in  lieu  of  wooden 
casks.     These  are  taken  on  board  next  after  the  bal- 
last, and,  together  with  the  superincumbent  casks, 
would  be  fill^  in  the  ship's  hold  by  means  of  flexible 
pipes  to  convey  the  water  into  them.     The  provisions 
would  at  the  same  time  be  taken  on  board  at  the  same 
wharf,  in  front  of  the  victualing  stores.     The  third 
side  might  be  appropriated  to  the  ordnance  department, 
with  the  gun-wharf  extending  along  the  whole  sidej 
and  the  gun-carriage  storehouses,  magazines,  etc.,  in 
the  rear.      The  fourth  side  would  Ira  occupied  as  the 
anchor  wharf,  with  the  cable  storehouses,  the  sail-lofts 
and  stores,  rigging-loft,  and  magazines  for  variou» 
stores,  in  the  rear.     Behind  these,  again,  on  the  first 
side,  containing  the  dry-docks,  and  building-slips,  the 
ground  would  be  appropriated  to  the  reception,  berth- 
ing and  converting  of  timl>er,  from  whence  iron  rail- 
ways would    lead    to    the    saw-mills,   saw-pits,  and 
workshops,  all  of  which  would  be  placed  on  that  side. 
On  the  second  side  a  pond  or  basin  for  the  victualing 
lighters  and  craft,  with  wharfs  communicating  with 
the  manufactories  and  storehouses;  the  same  on  the 
ordnance  or  third  side  ;  and  on  the  fourth  side  might 
be  placed  the  roper}-,  hemp  storehouses,  tar-huuses, 
with  a  basin  for  hemp-vessels,  lighters,  and  the  like. 
Communicating  with  the  great  Imsin  on  the  building 
side,  and  also  with  the  river  or  harlior  on  ti.  i  shore  of 
which  the  dockyard  is  to  be  formed,  should  ue  a  mast- 
pond,  with  a  lock  for  the  storing  of  spars.      In  front 
the  mast-houses,  top-houses,  capstan-houses,  and  a  slip 
to  launch  the  nmsts  into  the  pond.     Here  also  might 
be  placed  the  boat-houses  and  boat-])ond. 

A  Syttetnatic  Dockyanl. — A  peninsular  situatlnn. 
iiaving  ut  least  three  fourths  of  its  shore  siirrouiuled 
with  deep  water,  is  iraouliarly  favorable  for  some  such 
arrangement  as  is  here  mentioned,  as  any  nunilicr  cf 
locks  and  canals  might  be  made  to  communicate  with 
the  river,  so  that  ships  coming  Into  the  basin  might  not 
Interfere  with  those  going  out,  nor  the  lighters  ami 
other  craft  bringing  tlieir  several  species  of  stores,  with 
either  or  with  one  another.  By  such  an  arrangement 
a  ship  would  be  equipped  for  sea  at  half  the  jireseiit 
ex|iense,  and  within  half  the  usual  time.  A  slii|i  fit- 
ting out  for  an  anchorage  distant  from  the  ilockynrd, 
is  liable  to  every  inconvenience  aud  delay,  as  all  her 
guns,  stores,  provisions,  and  water,  must  be  curried  to 
her  iu  dockyard  lighters  and  othor  craft,  into  which 
and  out  of  which  they  must  bo  hoisted  ond  rc-liolsted ; 
liable  to  delay  fn>m  bud  weather  and  contrary  winil.i  ; 
to  be  stove  ahmgside  the  ship,  to  the  total  loss  or  diini- 
agiiig  of  tlicir  cargoes.  Added  to  which  is  the  lii^s  (if 
time  in  going  liackwunl  and  forwurd,  espociully  tci  the 
artificers  ;  the  desertion  of  the  men ;  the  accidents  fniin 
the  uiisettlng  of  boats ;  and  many  other  evils,  of  a 
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magnitude  not  easily  to  be  calculated,  and  exceeded 
oniy  by  tlie  dbappointment  and  vexation  that  unavoid- 
ably occur  when  ships  are  preparing  for  some  particu- 
lar and  pressing  service ;  idl  of  which,  when  ships  are 
fitted  o'lt  in  a  basin  for  sea,  are  avoided.  Here  no 
delay,  no  embezzlement,  no  desertion  can  talce  place. 
A  ship  in  returning  from  sea  may  be  doclced  and  un- 
decked into  the  basin  with  all  her  stores  on  board ;  and 
if  to  be  paid  off,  instead  of  lioeping  the  crew  on  board 
for  weelcs,  till  all  the  stores  have  been  delivered  into 
the  dockyard,  the  ship,  by  the  proposed  plan  of  basins, 
would  remain  securely  in  the  basin,  to  be  stripped  at 
leisure  by  the  riggers  and  laljorers  of  the  yard,  and  the 
crew  become  immediutoly  available  for  other  ships. 

Portsmouth  Dockyard. — Portsmouth  dockyard  will 
always  be  considered  as  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of 
England,  and  the  headquarters  or  general  rendezvous 
of  the  British  fleet.  The  dockyard,  accordingly,  is  by 
far  the  most  capacious;  and  the  safe  and  extensive 
harbor,  the  noble  anchorage  at  Spithead,  the  central 
situation  with  respect  to  the  English  Channel  and  the 
opposite  coast  of  franco,  and  particularly  with  regard 
to  the  naval  arsenal  at  (Jherlraurg,  render  Portsmouth 
of  the  very  first  importance  as  a  naval  station  ;  and  in 
this  view  of  it,  every  possible  attention  appears  to  have 
been  paid  to  the  extension  and  improvement  of  its  dock- 
yard. The  noble  steam-basin,  which  was  opened  by 
the  Queen,  in  May,  1848,  with  great  ceremony,  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  the  recent  improvements.  The 
sea  wharf-wall  of  this  yard,  extending  in  the  direction 
of  north  and  south,  ~Iong  the  western  shore  of  the  har- 
bor, is  about  3,900  feet  in  length,  and  the  mean  depth 
may  be  2,000  feet ;  and  it  incloses  an  area  of  more  than 
100  acres. 

In  the  centre  of  tite  wharf-wall,  facing  the  harbor, 
is  the  entrance  into  the  great  basin,  whose  dimensions 
are  380  by  260  feet,  and  its  area  2^-  acres.  Into  this 
basin  open  4  excellent  dry-docks,  and  on  each  of  its 
sides  is  a  dr}--dock  opening  into  the  harbor ;  and  all 
of  these  G  docks  are  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the 
largest  class.  Besides  tliesc,  is  a  double  dock  for  frig- 
ates, the  stem  dock  communicating,  through  a  lock, 
with  tbi  harljur,  and  the  head  dock  with  another  basin 
alraut  250  foet  square.  There  is  also  a  chamlrar,  with 
a  wharf-wall  on  each  side,  (JGO  feet  in  length,  and  of 
sufficient  width  to  admit  of  transports  and  merchant- 
ships  bringing  stores  to  the  dockyard.  In  the  same 
face  of  the  yard  are  3  building-slips,  capable  of  receiv- 
ui|;  the  largest  ships,  and  a  small  one  for  sloops,  be- 
sides 2  lmilding-sli])s  for  frigates  on  the  northern  face 
of  the  yard,  and  a  smaller  slip  for  sloops.  The  range 
of  storehouses  on  the  north-east  side,  and  the  rigging- 
house  and  sail-loft  on  the  soutli-west  side  of  the  cham- 
ber, are  niagniticent  buildings,  the  former  occupying 
nearly  GOO  feet  in  length,  exclusive  of  the  two  inter- 
mediate spaces,  and  nearly  (iO  feet  in  width,  and  the 
two  latter  400  feet.  The  two  hemi>-houses  and  the  two 
sea-store  houses  occupy  a  Hue  of  building  which,  with 
the  three  narrow  o[>enings  between  them,  of  25  feet 
each,  extend  800  feet.  The  rope-house,  tarring-house, 
ami  other  appendages  of  the  ropery,  are  on  the  same 
scale.  The  two  sets  of  qua<lrangulur  storehouses,  and 
the  two  corresponding  buildings,  with  the  intervening 
thnher-berths  and  aaw-pits,  at  tlie  liead  of  the  dry- 
doclis,  issuing  from  the  great  basin,  are  uU  excellent, 
and  conveniently  placed.  The  smilliery  is  on  a  large 
scale,  and  contiguous  to  it  is  an  iron-mill,  a  copper- 
mill,  and  a  coppor-rofinory,  at  which  is  re-melted  and 
rolled  all  the  old  copper  which  is  taken  from  ships' 
bottoms;  and  here,  also,  are  cast  iHilts,  gudgeons,  and 
various  articles  of  copper  used  in  the  navy.  The  num- 
ber of  sheets  manufactured  in  one  year  of  the  war, 
amounted  to  about  1100,000,  weighing  above  12,000 
tons;  on  which  it  has  been  calculated  that  a  saving 
of  at  least  X20,000  was  effected  for  the  public,  I)eside8 
obtaining  a  goo<l,  i)ure  article.  Most  of  these  were 
wmstructed  under  the  dlrectlim  of  General  Dentham. 


(Benthara'a  Servic«s.)  At  the  head  of  the  nor^  dock 
are  the  wood-mills,  at  which  every  article  of  turnery, 
rabetting,  etc.,  is  performed  for  the  use  of  the  navy, 
from  boring  the  chamber  of  a  pump  to  the  turning  of  a 
button  for  a  chest  of  drawers.  But  the  principal  part 
of  these  mills  is  the  machinery'  for  making  blocks,  con- 
trived by  that  ingenious  artist,  Mr.  Brunell  (see 
Tbeuoold's  Carfentyy),  which  can  not  be  regarded 
without  exciting  the  highest  respect  for  the  talents  and 
skill  of  the  inventor. 

The  northern  extremity  of  the  dockyard  is  chiefly 
occupied  with  seasoning-sheds,  saw-pits,  and  timber- 
berths,  the  working  boat-house,  and  boat  storehouse. 
On  the  eastern  extremity  are  situated  the  houses  and 
gardens  of  the  superintendent  and  principal  officers  of 
the  yard,  the  chapel,  and  the  royal  uavul  college. 

CapacUi/  of  a  Dockyard. — The  capacity  of  a  dock- 
yard for  building,  repairing,  and  refitting  ships  of  war, 
depends  upon  so  many  circumstances  that  it  scarcely 
admits  of  calculation  ;  chiefly,  however,  on  the  facili': 
ties  afibrded  by  a  suitable  arrangement  of  dry-docks, 
building-slips,  and  basins,  and  on  the  number  of  ship- 
wrights and  other  artificers  borne  on  the  strength  of 
the  yard.  In  building  new  ships,  wherd  the  materials 
are  at  hand,  and  no  interruptions  occur,  the  capacity 
may  be  ascertained  to  a  tolerable  degree  of  accuracy. 
To  complete  the  building  of  a  74-gun  ship,  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  the  labor  of  one  man  would  be  required  for 
18,000  days,  or  of  18  men  for  1,000  days,  or  about  54 
men  to  finish  her  in  the  spa'ie  of  one  year.  A  dock- 
yard, therefore,  with  500  good  shipwrights,  might  be 
expected  to  launch  from  8  to  10  74-gun  ships  every 
year,  if  the  conveniences  of  the  yard  admitted  them  all 
to  be  employed  on  the  building ;  but  this  kind  of  ship 
is  now  supplanted  by  ships  of  120  and  130  guns,  re- 
quiring a  relative  increase  of  hands.  With  regard  to 
repairs,  they  are  so  various  and  so  uncertain,  that  it 
would  l)e  next  to  impossible  to  form  any  calculation 
that  should  nt  all  approach  to  the  truth.  A  writer 
well  versed  in  naval  matters,  in  attempting  to  prove 
the  sufficiency  of  our  dockyards,  without  having  re- 
course to  private  merchant-yards  during  war,  has 
stated,  that  by  a  uniform  system  of  management, 
"  the  annual  regeneration  of  sliips-of-the-line  may  be 
safely  reckoned  at  twdm  sail,  and  that  of  frigates,  at 
eiyhl  sail ;  and  that,  besides,  there  might  be  docked 
for  casual  repairs,  in  tlie  course  of  one  year,  two  hun- 
dred and  sirty-s-'ven  sail  of  ships  and  vessels  of  war." 
— Letter  to  iMrd  Melville  on  the  General  State  of  the 
British  Xai'y.—E.  B. 

The  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  is  the  most  extensive 
naval  depot  in  the  United  States,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  Wallabout  Bay,  ut  the  north-eastern  part  of  the 
city,  and  contains  45  acres  of  land.  It  is  inclosed  by 
a  substantial  brick  wall  on  the  land  side,  and  on  the 
left  hand,  as  ynu  enter  its  gate,  there  is  a  flower-gar- 
den most  tastefully  arranged. 

This  spacious  yard  affords  sufficient  room  for  the 
residence  of  the  officers,  machine-shops,  storehouses, 
etc.  The  most  conspicuous  buildings  are  two  large 
edifices,  250  feet  long  by  125  feet  wide,  and  120  feet 
high,  capable  of  containing  the  largest  ships  of  war 
while  being  built.  In  time  of  |)ouce  several  national 
vessels  are  usually  tu  bo  seen  here,  either  laid  up  or 
imdergoing  repairs.  A  vast  amount  of  cannon,  can- 
non-balls, bombs,  and  all  kinds  of  munitions  uf  war,  is 
always  on  hand  jit  this  d6put.  The  Brooklyn  drj-- 
dock  is  located  nt  the  Navy  Yard,  and  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  largest  ships  of  war.  This  is  u  magnifi- 
cent work,  unoqualed  by  uny  of  the  kind  in  America, 
and  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world.  The 
foundation  is  40G  feet  long  by  120  wide,  and  the  main 
chamber  or  basin  is  280  foet  long  by  30  wide  at  the 
bottom.,  and  307  feet  long  and  98  wide  at  the  top.  The 
weight  of  the  iron  folding-gates  is  150  tons  ;  the  pumps 
discharge  40,000  gallons  |ier  minute.  The  engine- 
bouse  is  a  fire-proof  building,  containing  machinery  of 
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tli«  most  perfect  kind.  The  whole  ocetipied  16  yean 
in  the  course  of  constrnctior.  See  Applbtor's  Die- 
iiomny  of  Mechania. 

Dogwood  (Cornuf  Florida).  The  wood  of  thia 
tree  ia  hard,  compact,  heavy,  and  flne-grained,  and  is 
aoBcepttble  of  a  brilliant  polish,  ttom  which  circum- 
stance it  may  be  snbstitoted  for  nnmerons  purposes  to 
which  Iwxwood  is  applied  The  sap-wood  is  perfectly 
white,  and  the  heart-wood  is  of  the  color  of  chocolate. 
In  the  United  States,  it  enters  into  the  construction 
of  many  articles,  both  for  utility  and  ornament,  snch 
as  the  liandles  of  light  tools,  mallets,  toys,  etc.  It  is 
sometimes  used  l)y  farmers  for  harrow  teeth,  for  the 
hames  of  hone-collars,  and  also  for  shoeing  the  runners 
of  sleds  ;  but  to  whatever  purpose  it  is  applied,  being 
liable  to  split,  it  should  never  be  wrought  till  it  is  per- 
fectly seasoned.  The  shoots,  when  three  or  four  years.: 
old,  are  found  suitable  for  the  light  hoops  of  small 
casks,  and  in  the  Middle  States,  the  cogs  of  mill- 
wheels  are  made  of  them,  and  the  forked  branches  are 
converted  into  the  yokes  which  are  put  upon  the  necks 
of  swine,  to  prevent  them  from  breaking  into  inclosed 
fields.  In  the  parts  of  the  country  where  it  abounds, 
it  serves  for  excellent  fuel.  The  inner  bark  of  this 
tree  is  extremely  bitter,  and  is  used  as  a  good  substi- 
tute for  the  Peruvian  bark.  The  bark  also  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  galls  in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  and  from 
the  bark  of  more  fibrous  roots,  the  American  Indians 
olitain  a  scarlet  dye.  An  infusion  of  the  flowers  of 
this  tree  is  also  used  by  them  in  the  cure  of  intcrmit- 
tents.  The  fruit  is  sometimes  taken  as  a  tonic,  in  the 
form  of  a  spirituous  impregnation,  and  it  likewise  forms 
a  favorite  repast  for  various  species  of  birds.  In  En- 
gland the  sole  use  of  this  species  is  an  ornamental 
■hrub,  and  from  its  large,  white  flowers,  "  emulous  of 
the  purity  of  snow,"  which  finely  contrast  with  the 
"forest  green,"  it  richly  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection  where  it  will  thrive.— Browne's  Treei  of 
America. 

DoIdrumB.  Seafaring  people  have,  as  if  by  com- 
mon consent,  divided  the  ocean  off  into  regions,  ond 
characterized  them  according  to  the  winds  ;  e.  g.,  there 
are  the  "  trade-wind  regions,"  the  "  variables,"  the 
"  horse  latitudes,"  the  "  doldrums,"  etc.  The  "  equa- 
torial doldrums)"  is  another  of  these  calm  places.  Be- 
sides being  a  region  of  calms  and  baffling  winds,  it  is 
a  region  noted  for  its  rains  and  clouds,  which  make  it 
one  of  the  most  oppressive  and  disagrcealde  places  at 
sea.  The  emigrant  ships  from  Europe  for  Australia, 
have  to  cross  it.  Tliey  are  often  baiHed  in  it  for  two 
or  three  weelu ;  then  the  children  and  the  passengers 
who  are  of  delicate  health  suffer  most.  It  is  a  fright- 
ftil  grave-yard  on  the  way-side  to  that  golden  land. 
— Madry's  Phyt.  Gtog.  of  the  Sea,  p.  209. 

Dollar,  the  name  of  a  silver  coin  of  Spain  and  of 
the  United  States ;  worth  100  cents.  The  dollar  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  German  coin  ;  and  in 
various  parts  of  Germany  there  are  coins  of  different 
values  so  called.  This  word  corresponds  to  whe  Ger- 
man thaler,  the  Low-German  dahler,  the  Danish  daler, 
the  Italian  tailero.  All  these  words,  together  with  our 
dollar,  are  derived  from  the  name  of  the  Bohemian 
town  .foarhimt-Thal  (.loachim's  Valley),  whei?,  in 
1618,  the  Count  of  Schlick  coined  silver  pieces  of  an 
ounce  weight.  These,  indeed,  were  not  the  first  of  the 
kind  coined ;  yet,  as  they  were  numerous  and  very 
good  they  became  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Joachim's-thaler,  which  Is  the  (iemian  adjective  of  Jo- 
achim'i  thai,  and  also  Schlickenthalor  from  the  name 
of  the  Counts.  As  these  coins  wore  In  good  repute, 
thalert  wore  also  coined  in  other  countries,  l)ut  of  dif- 
ferent value  I  thus  originated  the  laub-thalrr  (leaf- 
dollar),  Phillipp»  thaler,  the  Swedish  copper  dollar  etc. 
In  liussia,  a  dollar  Is  called  jephimock,  from  Joachim, 
— E.  A.     See  Coixs. 

Dolphin,  in  nautical  language,  a  rope  or  strap 
fastened  round  tlie  mast  of  a  ship  to  give  support  to 


th«puddming  (a  mass  of  yam  or  oakum  used  to  pre- 
vent ehafing),  where  the  lower  yards  rest  on  the 
slings.  Dolphin  is  also  applied  to  a  spar  or  buoy  fur- 
nished with  a  large  ring,  and  anchored,  to  which  a 
vessel  may  bend  its  cable. 

Domloll.  In  regard  to  the  states  not  Christian, 
not  only  the  Mohammedan  states,  but  all  the  rest,  the 
true  rule  appears  to  be,  that  contracts  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  in  general,  and  especially  the  con- 
tract of  marriage,  are  not  subject  to  the  lex  loci,  but 
must  he  governed  by  the  law  of  tha  domicil ;  and  that, 
therefore,  in  such  countries,  a  valid  contract  of  mar- 
riage may  be  solemnized,  and  the  contract  authentica- 
ted, not  only  by  an  ambassador,  but  by  a  consul  of  the 
United  States.  The  English  authorities  come  to  sub- 
stantially the  same  conclusion,  for  similar  reasons. 
"  Nobody  can  suppose,"  says  Lord  Stowell,  "  that 
while  the  Mogul  empire  existed,  an  Englishman  (in 
Hindostan)  was  Imuu.^  tn  consult  the  Koran  for  the 
celebration  of  his  man-'iige."  In  most  of  the  Asiatic 
and  African  countries,  indeed,  law  is  personal,  not 
local,  as  it  was  In  many  parts  of  modem  Europe  m 
the  formative  period  of  its  present  organization. 
Hence,  in  British  India,  Hindoos,  Parsees,  Jews,  lUo- 
hammedans.  Christians,  all  marr}*  according  to  the 
law  of  their  religion.  The  ecclesiastical  law  of  En- 
gland goes  fnrtlier  than  this,  for  it  recognizes  the  mar- 
riage of  Englishmen,  celebrated  according  to  the  En- 
glish law,  that  is,  l>y  a  clergyman,  in  British  factories 
abroad,  though  situated  in  Christian  countries,  but 
countries  of  the  Roman  Catholic  or  Greek  religion.— 
Manual  for  Contult,  V.  8. 

Merchants. — The  national  character  of  merchants 
residing  in  Europe  and  America,  is  derived  from  that 
of  the  countrj'  in  which  thej'  reside.  In  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  worTd,  European  persons,  trading  under 
the  shelter  and  protection  of  the  factories  founded  there, 
take  their  national  character  from  that  associntion  un- 
der which  they  live  and  carry  on  their  trade.  This 
distinction  arises  ttom  the  nature  and  habits  of  the 
countries.  In  the  western  parts  of  the  world,  alien 
merchants  mix  in  the  societj-  of  the  natives  ;  access  and 
intermixture  are  permitted,  and  they  become  incor- 
porated to  nearly  the  full  extent.  But,  in  the  iCast, 
from  almost  the  oldest  times,  an  immiscible  cliaractcr 
has  been  kept  up :  foreigners  are  not  admitted  into 
the  general  \mdy  and  mass  of  the  nation  j  they  con- 
tinue strangers  and  sojourners,  as  all  their  fathers 
were.  Thus,  with  respect  to  eBtal)li8hments  in  Tur- 
key, the  British  courts  of  prize,  during  war  with  Hol- 
land, determined  that  a  merchant  carrying  on  trade 
at  Smyrna,  under  the  protection  of  the  Uutch  consul, 
was  to  he  considered  a  Dutchman,  and  condemned  liis 
property  as  belonging  to  an  enemy.  And  thus  in 
(;hlna,  and  generally  throughout  the  East,  persons  ad- 
mitted Into  a  factor)',  are  not  known  in  their  own  pecu- 
liar national  character ;  and  not  being  permitted  to 
assume  the  character  of  the  countr}-,  are  considered 
only  in  the  character  of  thot  association  or  factor;'. 

But  these  principles  are  considered  not  to  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  vast  territories  occupied  liy  the  British 
in  Hindostan ;  because,  as  Sir  W.  Scott  ol)Herve8, 
"  though  the  sovereignty  of  the  Mogul  is  occasioniilly 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  policy,  it  hardly 
exists  otherwise  than  as  a  phantom  ;  it  is  not  iipjilicd 
In  any  way  for  the  regulation  of  their  08tul)li8hnipnt8. 
Great  Britain  exercises  the  power  of  declaring  war  und 
peace,  which  is  among  the  strongest  marks  of  actual 
sovereignty  ;  and  if  the  high  und  empyrean  sove- 
reignty of  the  Mogul  Is  sometimes  brought  down  from 
the  clouds,  as  It  were,  for  *he  purposes  of  polli'v,  It  l)y 
no  nie.ins  interferes  with  the  actual  outhority  wliicli 
thot  country,  and  the  East  India  Company— a  crea- 
ture of  that  country — exercbe  there  with  full  effect. 
Merchants  residing  there,  are  hence  considered  British 
sul)jects."— WilBATOW'8  International  law,  Part  Iv., 
ch.  1,  p.  408. 
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Domlnioa,  one  of  the  Leeward  group  of  islands  in 
tbe  West  Indies,  belonging  to  Britain,  and  lying  be- 
tween the  French  islandj  of  Martinique  and  Guada- 
loupe,  24  miles  north  of  the  former,  and  about  the  same 
distance  south  of  the  latter.  Dominica  was  so  named 
by  Columbus  fh>m  his  having  discovered  it  on  a  Sun- 
day (in  1493).  It  was  ceded  to  England  by  the  peace 
of  Paris,  in  1768,  but  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1778. 
At  the  peace  of  1788  it  was  restored  to  England,  in 
whose  possession  it  has  since  remained.  Dominica  is 
29  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and  16  in 
breadth,  and  has  an  area  of  about  186,486  acres.  The 
principal  town  Roseau,  situated  on  the  S.W.  side  of 
the  island,  is  in  lat.  15°  19'  N.,  long.  61°  28'  W.  The 
surface  is  generally  rugged  and  mountainous,  inter- 
spersed with  fertile  and  well-watered  vsiieys.  The 
highest  point  is  6,314  feet  above  the  level  of  the  seu. 
The  origin  of  this  island  is  volcanic,  and  sulphur  and 
other  volcanic  products  are  abundant.  The  soil  is 
light  and  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  coifte.  The 
hills  are  covered  with  valuable  timber  trees  of  the 
kmds  commonly  found  in  the  West  Indies.  Game  is 
abundant,  and  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  are  very  pro- 
ductive. The  principal  productions  are  sugar,  molas- 
ses, rum,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  oranges.  The  cultivation 
of  cotton  has  lately  been  introduced  to  a  small  extent, 
and  has  been  found  to  answer  very  well,  particularly 
on  land  near  the  sea-coast.  The  principal  staple  prod- 
ucts exported  in  the  years  ending  6th  January,  1852, 
and  6th  January,  1853,  were  as  follows : 

1811.  less. 

Sugar 62,168  cwU.  66,T»8  owts. 

Bum 8(1,927  galls.  8S,794  galls. 

Moltsses 95,800      ••  81,016      " 

Coffeo 68,068  lbs.  67,594  lbs. 

Coco* 88,884    "  69,296    " 

Umo  Juice 4,280  galls.  5,il02  galls. 

Arrow  root 5,944  lbs.  8,525  lbs. 

Oranges 1,019,800  1,854,020 

Cotton  Wool 2,000  lbs.  3,250  lbs. 

The  value  of  exports  and  imports,  and  the  revenue 
for  the  years  1849,  1850,  and  1861,  were  as  follows : 

IS4a.  ISM.  ISil. 

Imports f50,6IO  £57,656  £71,828 

Kxporto 4S<,070  58,285  62,527 

Revenuo 8,918  10,275  12,901 

The  population  in  1844  wos  22,200,  of  whom  11,604 
were  females.  The  principal  harbors  are  Roseau  and 
Prime  Rupert's  Bay. — E.B. 

Dornock  is  a  species  of  figured  linen  of  stout  fabric, 
irhich  derives  its  name  from  a  town  in  Scotland,  where  it 
\ni8  first  manufactured  for  tuble-cloths.  It  is  the  most 
simple  pattern  of  all  the  varieties  of  the  diupet  or  dam- 
ask style,  and  therefore  the  goods  are  usually  of  coarse 
quality  for  common  household  wear.  It  receives  the  fig- 
ure by  reversing  the  flushing  of  the  warp  and  woof  at 
certain  intervals,  so  as  to  form  squares  or  oblong  rect- 
angles upon  the  cloth.  The  most  simple  of  these  is  a  suc- 
cession of  alternate  squares,  forming  an  imitation  of  a 
checker  board  or  mosaic  work.  The  coarsest  kinds 
are  generally  woven  as  tweels  of  three  leaves,  wliere 
every  thread  floats  over  two,  and  is  intersected  by  the 
third  in  succession.  Some  of  the  finer  are  tweels  of  four 
or  five  leoves,  but  few  of  more  ;  for  the  six  or  seven 
leaf  tweels  are  seldom  or  never  used,  and  the  eiglit 
leaf  tweel  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  damask. 
_  Dort,  or  Dordrecht,  an  important  commercial 
city  of  Holland,  cai)ital  of  a  oognominal  district  in  the 
province  of  South  Holland,  10  miles  south-oast  of  Rot- 
terdam. It  is  situated  on  un  island  of  tlio  Mouse,  said 
to  have  been  separated  from  the  mainland  in  1421,  by 
an  inundation  which  swept  away  72  villages,  ond  about 
100,000  inhabitants.  Tliis  is  one  of  the  oldest  cities  of 
Holland,  but  tlie  peilcxl  of  its  rise  is  uncertain.  It 
was  surrounded  by  walls  in  1281  by  Florcnt  IV.,  Count 
of  Holland,  who  made  it  his  residence,  and  grouted  it 
many  import;ant  privileges.  In  1467,  almost  the  entire 
town,  including  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  founded  in 
1806,  and  other  public  Imildings,  was  destroyed  by 
"""     It  was  one  of  the  first  towns  to  embrace  the  Re- 
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formed  religion,  and  to  throw  off  th*  yoke  of  the  Span- 
ish king.  In  1672  a  meeting  of  deputies  was  held 
here,  when  the  independeuvje  of  the  United  Province! 
was  first  declared ;  and  in  1618  and  1619  sat  the  cele- 
brated Synod  of  Dort.  The  town-ball  is  a  handsome 
building;  and  the  principal  church  is  an  old  Gothic 
structure  300  feet  long  by  126  feet  wide,  with  a  heavy 
square  tower,  and  numerous  monumental  stones,  some 
of  great  antiquity.  The  hall  in  which  the  synod  was 
held  is  now  a  public  house.  The  houses  are  generally 
of  an  antique  fashion,  with  the  gables  turned  outward, 
and  many  of  them  date  ftrom  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
occupation.  Dort  possesses  a  good  harbor,  from  which 
two  canals  lead  to  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  thus 
facilitate  the  conveyance  of  goods  to  the  warehouses. 
It  carries  on  an  extensive  trade  in  com,  flax,  salt  flsh, 
train  oil,  and  timber,  l)ronght  down  the  Rhine ;  and 
has  ship-building  docks,  saw-mills,  sugar  and  salt  re- 
flnories,  tobacco  factories,  linen-ldeaching  and  white- 
lead  works.  Dort'  is  the  birthplace  of  the  brothers 
De  Witt.     Population  (1850),  20,878. 

Doubling,  in  navigation,  the  act  of  sailing  round 
or  passing  beyond  a  cape  or  promontory. 

Doubloon,  or  Doblon,  a  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
coin,  being  the  double  of  a  pistole. — E.  B.    See  Coins. 

Dover,  Stra"',s  of,  tlie  narrow  channel  between 
Dover  and  Calais,  which  separates  Great  Britain  from 
tlie  French  coast.  Britain  is  supposed  by  many  to 
have  been  once  a  peninsula — the  present  straits  occu- 
pying the  site  of  tho  isthmus  which  joined  it  to  Gaul. 
"  Tho  correspondency  of  strata,"  says  Mr.  Pennant,  in 
his  Aret.  Zaoliifft/,  "on  part  of  the  opposite  shores  of 
Britain  and  France,  leaves  no  room  to  doubt  that  they 
were  once  united.  The  chalky  cliffs  of  Blancnez,  be- 
tween Calais  and  Boulogne,  and  those  to  the  westward 
of  Dover,  exactly  tally.  The  last  are  vast  and  con- 
tinued ;  the  former  short,  and  tho  tennination  of  the 
immense  bed.  Between  Boulogne  and  Folkestone 
(about  6  miles  from  the  latter)  is  another  memorial  of 
the  junction  of  the  two  countries :  a  narrow  submarine 
hill,  called  the  Hip-rapt,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
broud,  and  10  miles  long,  extending  eastward  toward 
the  Goodwin  Sands.  Its  materials  are  boulder-stones, 
adventitious  to  many  strata.  The  depth  of  water  on 
it,  in  very  low  spring-tides,  is  only  14  feet.  The  fish- 
ermen from  Folkestone  have  often  touched  it  with  a 
15-feet  oar,  so  that  it  is  justly  the  dread  of  navigators. 
Many  a  tall  ship  has  struck  on  it,  and  sunk  instantly 
into  21  fathoms  of  water."  In  July,  1782,  the  Belleitk,  of 
of  64  guns,  strnck,  and  lay  on  it  during  three  hours,  but 
by  starting  her  beer  and  water,  got  clear  off.  These 
celebrated  straits  are  only  21  miles  wide  in  the  narrow- 
est part  \  from  the  pier  of  Dover  to  that  of  Calais,  24 
miles.  It  is  s  id  that  their  breadth  is  diminishing,  and 
that  they  are  t  ivo  miles  narrower  than  they  were  in  an- 
cient times.  An  accurate  observer  fur  60  years,  remarks 
that  the  increased  height  of  water,  from  a  decrease  of 
breadth,  has  been  apparent,  oven  in  that  space.  The 
depth  of  the  channel,  at  a  medium,  in  the  highest  spring- 
tides, is  ulraut  25  fathoms ;  the  bottom  is  either  coarse 
sand  or  rugged  sears,  which  have,  for  ages  unknown, 
resisted  the  attrition  of  the  currents. — E.  A. 

Down  (Ger.  Vunen,  Flaumfedem;  Du.  Dona;  Fr, 
Duvet  I  It.  I'ennn  matta,  J'iumini ;  Sp.  Flojtl,  Ptu- 
mazo  ;  Kus.  J'uch  ;  Lat.  Plumm),  the  fine  feathers  from 
tho  breasts  of  several  birds,  particularly  those  of  the 
duck  kind.  That  of  tlie  eider  duck  is  tho  most  valu- 
able. These  birds  pluck  it  from  their  breasts,  and  lino 
their  nests  with  it.  Mr.  Pennant  says  that  it  is  so 
very  elastic,  that  a  quantity  of  it  weighing  only  i  of 
an  ounce,  more  than  tills  the  crown  of  the  largest  hat. 
Tliat  found  in  tho  nest  is  most  valued,  and  termed  live 
down !  it  is  much  more  elastic  than  that  plucked  from 
the  dead  bird,  wliieh  is  comparatively  little  esteemed. 
The  eider  duck  is  found  on  the  western  islands  of  Scot- 
land, but  tho  down  is  principally  imported  from  Nor- 
way and  Ireland, 
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•  Dcwna,  a  bank  or  elevation  of  sand,  which  the  sea 
gathers  and  forms  along  itu  shores,  and  which  serves 
it  as  a  barrier.  The  word  is  formed  fhim  the  French 
dune,  or  the  Celtic  dun,  a  mountain.  Charles  de  Visch 
(Compend.  Chronolog.  Ktord,  el  Proffresi.  Abbot. 
ClarUt.  B.  ifariie,  de  Duni$)  says,  Vallrm  reperit 
attnarum  coUibus,  quos  incola  Duynen  vocatU,  undigne 
cinctam.  It  is  also  applied  to  a  large  open  plain,  pri- 
marily on  elevated  Lind, 

Doom*  is  particularly  applied  to  a  famous  roadstead 
for  shi|)g  along  the  eastern  coast  of  the  county  of  Kent, 
from  Dover  to  the  North  Foreland,  where  l>oth  out- 
ward and  homeward-bound  ships  frequently  malie 
some  stay,  and  squadrons  of  men-of-war  rendezvous  in 
time  of  war.  It  affords  excellent  anchorage,  and  is 
defended  by  the  castles  of  Deal,  Dover,  and  Sandwich. 

Dragoman,  or  Drogueman,  an  interpreter;  a 
term  of  general  use  in  the  Levant  and  throughout  tlie 
East.  Tliere  are  dragomans  attaclied  to  the  embassies 
and  consulates  of  Christian  nations  residing  at  the 
Porte.  The  wonl  is  formed  from  the  Aral)ic  targeman 
or  targinum,  of  the  verb  taragan,  "  he  has  interpretwl." 
From  dragoman  the  Italians  formed  dragnmnnnu,  and, 
with  a  nearer  relation  to  its  Arabic  etymology,  turcl- 
nanno ;  whence  comes  Irucheman,  as  well  as  dragoman 
and  drogueinan.     See  Tukkey. 

Dragon'a  Blood  (•SVin//  dracon,  Fr. ;  Drachenblat, 
Qenn.)  ia  a  resinous  sul)stancc,  which  comes  to  us 
sometir^ex  l;i  ."in  ill  IhiUs  about  tite  size  of  a  pigeon's 
fc^g,  s<?iii«£/u-  <'  ill  rods  lil(B  the  linger,  and  sometimes 
like  itr.'egular  cakes.  Its  color,  in  lump,  is  dark 
brown-red  ;  in  powder,  briglit  red ;  frial)le ;  of  a  shin- 
ing fracture;  sp.  grav.,  1-11)6.  It  coiitiiins  a  little 
Ijenzoic  acid,  is  iiisolulile  in  water,  liutdi  s(<lves  readily 
in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils.  It  is  brought  from  tlie 
East  Indies,  Africa,  South  America,  as  tlie  produce  of 
several  trees,  the  Draaena  Draco,  the  I'lerocarpns 
taittnllntts,  Pttrocarpun  draro,  and  the  Caiamiu  rotang. 
Dragon's  bloo''  is  used  chieily  for  tinging  spirit  and 
turpentine  varni..ltt;-,  .'or  preparing  gold  lacquer,  for 
tootli  tinctures  and  row-Jers,  for  staining  marble,  etc. 
According  to  IIerbeu.,'er,  it  consists  of  'J'07  parts  of  red 
resin,  '2  of  fat  oil,  8  of  benzoic  acid,  I'G  of  oxalate,  and 
8*7  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

Drake,  Sir  Francis,  a  celebrated  English  ad- 
miral, was  bom  near  Tavistock,  Devonsliire,  in  15-10. 
His  father,  who  had  been  bred  a  siiilur,  obtjiiucd  a 
naval  chaplaincy  fnim  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  was  after- 
ward vicar  of  Upnor  church,  on  the  Medway.  Young 
Drake  was  educated  at  the  expense  and  under  the  care 
of  Sir  John  Hawkins,  who  was  his  kinsman;  and,  ut 
the  age  of  eighteen,  he  hud  risen  to  lie  purser  of  a  ship 
trading  to  Biscay-.  At  twent,r  he  made  a  voyage  to 
Guinea;  and  at  twenty-two  he  was  made  ciiptuin  of 
the  Judith.  In  tliat  capacity  he  was  in  the  harbor  of 
Sun  Juan  d'L'lloa,  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  where  he 
behaved  most  gallantly  in  the  actions  under  Sir  John 
Hawkins,  and  returned  with  him  to  England,  liaviiig 
acquired  great  reputation,  though  with  the  loss  of  all 
the  money  which  ho  had  embarked  in  the  exi.edition. 
Having  next  projected  an  attack  against  the  Simniiirds 
in  the  West  Indies,  to  indemnify  himself  for  his  former 
losses,  he  set  sail  in  l'i72,  with  two  small  ships  named 
the  J'aiha  and  the  iS'i/vm.  He  was  afterward  joined  by 
another  vessel;  and  with  this  small  s(|iiadn>n  he  tiHik 
and  plundered  the  Spanish  town  of  Nombre  de  Dios. 
With  his  men  he  |)enetratoil  across  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  and  committed  groat  havoc  among  the  Span- 
ish shipping.  In  these  exfieditinns  he  was  much  us- 
aisted  by  a  nation  of  Indians,  who  were  then  engaged 
in  a  desultory  warfare  with  the  Spanianls.  Having 
embarked  liis  men  and  tilled  his  shi|>s  with  plunder,  he 
liora  away  for  England,  where  be  arrived  in  August, 
175a. 

In  li'iHO,  Sir  Francis  Drake  commanded  the  fleet  sent 
to  restore  Don  Antonio,  King  of  Portugal,  the  land 
forcea  being  under  the  orders  of  Sir  John  fiorris ;  but 


they  had  hardly  put  to  sea  when  the  commanders  dif- 
fered, and  thus  the  attempt  proved  abortive.  But  as 
the  war  with  Spain  continued,  a  more  formidable  exiie- 
dition  was  fitted  out,  under  Sir  John  Hawkins  and  Sir 
Francis  Drake,  against  their  settlements  in  tlie  West 
Indies,  than  had  hitherto  been  undertaken  during  tho 
whole  course  of  it.  Here,  however,  the  commanders 
again  disagreed  about  the  plan ;  and  the  result,  in  like 
manner,  disappointed  public  expectation.  These  dis- 
asters were  keenly  felt  by  Drake,  and  were  the  princi- 
pal  cause  of  his  death,  which  took  place  on  board  his 
own  ship,  near  the  town  of  Nombre  da  Dios,  in  the 
West  Indies,  January  28th,  1595.— E.  B.  See  £diub. 
Rev.,  Ixxx.,  197 ;  Dublin  Univ.,  xxiii.,  p.  551 ;  A'. 
Am.  Kev.  [Pkauodv],  lix.,  p.  70;  Littell's  Living 
Age,  iii.,  p.  289. 

Drawback,  a  term  used  in  commerce  to  signify 
the  remitting  or  paying  buck  of  the  duties  previously 
paid  on  a  commodity  on  its  being  exported.  A  drawli.ick 
is  a  device  resorted  to  for  enabling  a  commodity  aficcted 
by  taxes  to  bo  exported  and  sold  in  the  foreign  market 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  it  hod  not  been  taxed  nt  all.  It 
ditl'crs  in  this  from  a  bounty,  that  the  latter  enables  a 
commodity  to  bo  sold  abroad  for  lesa  than  its  natural 
cost,  whereas  a  drawback  enables  it  to  be  sold  exactly  at 
its  natural  cost.  Drawbacks,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  ob- 
served, "do  not  occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  goods  than  would  have  been  ex|)orted  had 
no  duty  been  imposed.  They  do  not  tend  to  turn 
towar<l  any  particular  cniploynient  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  eountrj-  than  would  go  to  tliat  em- 
ployment of  its  own  accord,  but  only  to  hinder  the 
duty  from  driving  awaj-  any  part  of  that  pliare  to 
other  einploj-iuents.  They  tend  not  to  overturn  that 
balance  which  naturally  establishes  itself  among  all 
the  various  employments  of  the  society,  but  to  liiniler 
it  from  licing  overturned  liy  the  duty.  Tliey  tend  not 
to  destroy,  but  to  preserve,  what  it  is  in  most  cases 
advantageous  to  preserve — the  natural  division  and 
distribution  of  labor  in  the  society."  Were  it  not  for 
the  system  of  drawbacks,  it  would  bo  iuipossihle,  un- 
less when  a  country  enjoyed  some  very  peculiar  facil- 
ities of  production,  to  export  any  conimoility  that  was 
more  heavily  taxed  at  home  than  abroad.  Hut  tho 
drawback  oliviates  this  diffti:ulty,  and  enaliles  mer- 
chants to  export  commiidities  loaled  ut  home  with 
heavy  duties,  and  to  sell  thein  in  the  foreign  market 
on  the  Humo  terms  us  those  fetched  from  countries 
where  they  are  not  taxed.  Most  foreign  urtictles  im- 
ported into  this  country  may  be  warehoused  fur  subsc- 
i(uent  exportation.  In  ttiis  case  th.cy  pay  nii  duties  on 
being  imported,  und,  of  course,  get  no  drawhack  on 
their  subseciuent exportation.  S'liuetiines  a  drawliack 
exceeds  the  duty  or  duties  laid  on  tlie  article;  and  in 
such  cases  the  e.rcf».i  forms  a  real  bounty  of  that 
amount,  and  should  be  so  considered. 

Dredging  Machine,  A  muchine  for  clearing 
out  or  deepening  the  beds  of  navigable  rivers,  liarbors, 
cuiials,  etc.,  by  the  removal  of  deposited  matter, 

Dresden  China.  The  tine  porcelain  ware  known 
as  Dresden  china  was  discovci-ed  by  M,  Bcctielier,  who 
was  at  the  time  an  upothecur}-'s  boy,  17U0.  Services  of 
this  ware  have  cost  many  thousands  of  pounds  each, 
A  costly  service,  each  piece  exquisitely  painted,  anil 
the  buttles  represented,  und  subjects  all  dift'erent,  was 
presented  to  the  Duke  of  Welliiigtcm  by  the  King  uf 
Prussia,  in  1810,  and  is  the  linest  in  England. 

Dressing,  A  term  applied  to  gum,  starch,  und 
other  articles  used  in  stidening  or  preparing  'ilk,  linen, 
and  other  fabrics. 

Drift,  in  navigation,  the  angle  which  the  Hue  of  a 
ship's  motion  makes  with  the  nearest  meridian,  when 
she  drives  with  her  side  to  the  wind  und  waves,  and  is 
not  governed  by  the  helm.  It  also  implies  the  distaneo 
which  the  ship  drives  on  that  line.  /'/•'//,  in  mining,  a 
pussugo  cut  between  shaft  and  shaft,  or  a  way  wrought 
under  the  earth, 
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Drift  of  Bottles.  It  is  a  custom  often  practiced 
bjr  seafaring  people  to  throw  a  Iwttle  overboard,  with  a 
paper,  stating  the  time  and  place  at  which  It  is  done. 
In  the  absence  of  other  Information  as  to  currents,  that 
afforded  by  these  mute  little  navigators  is  of  great 
value.  They  leave  no  tracks  behind  them,  it  Is  true, 
and  their  routo  can  not  be  ascertained.  But  knowing 
where  they  were  cast,  nnil  seeing  wliere  they  are  found, 
some  idea  may  I>o  formed  as  to  their  course.  Straight 
lines  may  at  least  be  drawn,  showing  the  shortest  dis- 
tance from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  their  voyage, 
with  the  time  elapsed.  Admiral  Beechey,  R.  N.,  has 
prepared  a  chart,  representing,  in  this  way,  the  tracks 
of  more  than  100  bottles.  From  it  it  appears  that  the 
waters  from  every  quarter  of  the  Atlantic  tend  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  its  stream.  Bottles  cast  into 
the  sea  midway  lietween  the  Old  and  New  Worlds, 
near  the  coasts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America ;  at  the 
extreme  north,  or  further  south,  have  been  found  either 
in  the  West  Indies  or  the  British  isles,  or  within  the 
well-known  range  of  Gulf  Stream  waters.  Of  two  cast 
out  together  in  south  latitude  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
one  was  found  on  the  island  of  Trinidad,  the  other  on 
Guernsey,  in  the  English  Channel.  In  the  absence 
of  positive  information  on  the  subject,  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  that  the  latter  performed  the  tour  of  the 
Golf  is  all  but  conclusive.  And  there  is  reason  to  sup- 
nose  that  some  of  the  bottles  of  the  admiral's  chart 
..^ve  also  performed  the  tour  of  the  Gulf  Stream  ;  then, 
without  being  cast  ashore,  have  returned  with  the 
drift  along  the  coast  of  Africa  into  the  inter-tropical 
region ;  thence  through  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  so  on 
with  the  Gulf  Stream  again.  Another  bottle  thrown 
over  off  Cape  Horn  by  an  American  master  in  1837, 
has  been  recently  picked  up  on  the  coast  of  Ireland. 
An  inspection  of  tho  chart,  and  of  the  drift  of  the  other 
bottles,  seems  to  force  the  conclusion  that  this  l>ottle 
too  went  even  from  that  remote  region  to  the  so-called 
lagher  level  of  the  Gulf  Stream  reservoir. — Maury, 
Phyt.  Geoff,  of  the  Sea. 

Drift-Ball,  a  sail  used  under  water,  veered  out 
right  8-head  by  sheets,  as  other  sails  are.  It  serves  to 
lieep  tlie  ship's  head  right  upon  tlie  sea  in  a  storm,  and 
to  prevent  her  driving  too  fast  in  a  current. 

Drift-wood,  tiees  or  timl>er  carried  out  to  sea  by 
rivers  when  in  flood ;  timber  drifted  or  floated  by  water. 

Driving,  in  sea  language,  is  said  of  a  ship  when 
her  anchor  fails  to  hold  her  fast,  and  slie  floats  away 
with  the  wind  or  tide.  A  vessel  is  also  said  to  drive 
when  she  scuds  before  a  gale. 

Droits  of  Admiralty.  The  perquisites  result- 
ing chiefly  from  the  seizure  of  the  property  of  an 
enemy  at  the  commencement  of  a  war,  and  attached  to 
the  offlce  of  Lord-high-admiral,  or  to  the  crown  when 
that  ofiice  is  vacant.  Tliose  perquisites  were  originally 
Tested  in  the  sovereign,  to  cnal)le  him  to  provide  for 
the  expense  of  defending  the  realm,  and  clearing  the 
seal  of  pirates ;  and  their  value  and  importance  will 
be  at  once  perceived  from  the  following  brief  state- 
ment. In  1798,  one  ship  which  had  been  captured 
brought  £65,000 ;  in  l.SOO,  anotlier  brought  £6o,000 ; 
in  1804,  one  captured  ship  was  worth  £105,000 ;  and  in 
1806,  several  taken  at  once  netted  £155,000.  During 
the  last  war,  also,  the  Dutch  ships  at  one  seizure 
brought  £1,030,000;  the  Spnnish  ships,  £-2,'>00,000; 
and  80  large  were  tho  sums  niudo  at  one  and  tho  same 
moment  in  this  rich  fimd,  that  tho  crown  one  5-oar, 
after  paying  many  hundreds  of  tliousands  to  captors, 
and  large  sums  to  difli'erent  branches  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily, gave  a  million  out  of  the  residue  to  the  public 
service,  (fiii'ni.  7;pi>.,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  482.)  By  the 
civil  list,  introduced  on  the  accession  of  William"  IV., 
it  was  arranged  that  all  droits  of  admiralty  which 
might  accrue  during  his  reign  should  l)e  paid  into  the 
exchequer  for  the  beneflt  of  the  public  service ;  and 
the  civil  list  of  her  present  majesty  has  made  no  altera- 
tion in  that  arrangement, — Brandk, 


Drowned  Persons.  Direeiiont  for  Rettoring 
Periom  Apparently  Drowned.  From  K.  B.  Forbes, 
Esq.,  of  Boston,  an  officer  of  the  Massachusetts  Hu- 
mane Society. — Convey  the  body  to  the  nearest 
house,  with  head  raised.  Strip,  and  rub  dry ;  wrap 
in  blankets ;  inflate  the  lungs  by  closing  the  nostrils 
with  thumb  and  linger,  and  blowing  into  the  mouth 
forcibly,  then  pressing  with  hand  on  the  chest.  Again 
blow  in  the  mouth  and  press  on  the  chest,  and  so  on 
for  TEX  MiNDTES,  or  Until  he  breathes.  Keep  the 
liody  warm,  extremities  also.  Continue  rubbing.  Do 
not  give  up  as  long  as  there  is  any  chance  of  success. 

Drags,  Inspection  of.  By  an  act  of  Congress, 
passed  June  26,  1848,  to  prevent  the  importation  of 
adulterated  and  spurious  drugs  and  medicines,  it  was 
provided,  that  all  drugs  and  medicines,  medicinal 
preparations,  including  medicinal  essential  oils  and 
chemical  preparations  used  wholly  or  in  part  as  medi- 
cine, imported  into  the  United  States  from  abroad, 
shall,  before  passing  the  custom-house,  be  examined 
and  approved,  as  well  in  reference  to  their  quality, 
purity,  and  fitness  for  medicinal  purposes  aa  to  their 
value  and  identity  specified  in  the  invoice. 

Also,  that  all  medicinal  preparations,  whether  chem- 
ical or  otherwise,  usually  imported  with  the  name  of 
the  manufacturer,  shall  have  the  true  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  and  the  place  where  they  are  prepared, 
permanently  and  legibly  affixed  to  each  parcel,  by 
stamp,  label,  or  otherwise ;  and  all  snch  medicinal  pre- 
parations imported  without  such  names,  affixed  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  adjudged  to  be  forfeited. 

That  if,  on  examination,  any  drugs,  medicines,  med- 
icinal preparations,  whether  chemical  or  otherwise, 
including  medicinal  essential  oils,  are  found,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  examiner,  to  be  so  far  adulterated,  or  in 
any  manner  deteriorated,  as  to  render  them  in  strength 
and  purity  inferior  to  the  standard  established  by  the 
United  States,  Edinburg,  London,  France,  and  German 
pharmacopoiias  and  dispensaries,  and  thereby  improper, 
unsafe,  or  dangerous  to  be  used  for  mcdir^nal  purposes, 
a  return  to  that  effect  shall  be  made  upon  the  invoice ; 
and  the  articles  so  noted  shall  not  pass  the  custom- 
house, unless,  on  re-examination  of  a  strictly  analytical 
character,  called  for  by  the  owner  or  consignee,  the  re- 
turn of  the  examiner  shall  be  found  erroneous ;  and  it 
shall  be  declared  as  the  result  of  such  analysis,  that  the 
said  articles  may  properly,  safely,  and  without  danger, 
be  used  for  medicinal  purposes. 

That  the  owner  or  consignee  shall  at  all  times,  when 
dissatisfled  with  the  examiner's  return,  have  the  privi- 
lege of  calling,  at  his  own  expense,  for  a  re-examina- 
tion ;  and  dei>ositing  with  the  collector  such  sum  a* 
the  latter  may  deem  sufficient  to  defray  such  expense, 
it  shall  1)0  the  duty  of  that  officer  to  procure  some  com- 
petent analytical  chemist  possessing  the  confidence  of 
the  medical  profession,  as  well  as  of  the  colleges  of 
medicine  and  pharmacy,  if  any  such  institutions  exist 
in  the  State  in  which  the  collection  district  is  situated,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  articles  included  in  said  return, 
and  a  report  upon  the  same,  under  oath  ;  and  in  case 
the  report,  which  shall  be  final,  shall  declare  the  return 
of  the  examiner  to  be  erroneous,  and  the  said  articloK 
to  be  of  the  requisite  strength  and  purity,  accordmg  to 
the  standards  referred  to  in  the  next  preceding  section 
'^f  this  act,  the  entire  invoice  shall  be  passed  without 
reservation,  on  payment  of  the  customarj'  duties  ;  but 
in  case  the  examiner's  return  shall  be  sustained  by  the 
analysis  and  report,  the  said  articles  shall  remain  in 
charge  of  the  collector,  i  ,d  the  owner  or  consignee,  on 
I«yment  of  the  charges  of  storage  and  other  expenses 
necessarily  incurred  by  the  United  States,  and  on  giv- 
ing of  bond,  with  sureties  satisfactory  to  the  collector, 
to  land  said  articles  out  of  the  limits  of  the  United  States, 
sliall  have  the  privilege  of  re-exporting  them  at  any 
time  within  the  period  of  six  months  after  the  report 
of  the  analysis  ;  but  if  the  said  articles  shall  not  be  sent 
out  of  the  United  States  within  the  time  specified,  it 
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■hall  b«  the  duty  of  the  collector,  at  the  expiration  of 
the  said  time,  to  cause  the  same  to  l>e  destroyed,  hold- 
ing the  owner  or  consignoe  responsible  to  the  United 
States  for  payment  of  all  charges,  in  the  same  manner 
as  if  said  articles  had  l>een  re-exported. 

Drugget,  a  coarse  and  flimsy  woolen  texture, 
chiefly  used  for  covering  carpets.  It  was  formerly 
extensively  employed  as  an  article  of  clothing  among 
the  poorer  classes,  more  especially  of  females ;  but 
this  and  similar  fabrics  are  mow  almost  wholly  super- 
seded by  cotton  goods,  which  induce  greater  cleanli- 
ness. 

Drummond  Ught.  The  three  angles  of  tlie 
enormous  triangles  l>y  which  a  topographical  survey  is 
primarily  conducted,  sometimes  HO  or  100  miles  asun- 
der, must  be  visible  one  from  another ;  but  bow  to 
produce  the  visibility  ?  In  the  earlier  surveys,  where 
such  daring  distances  were  not  attempted,  a  signal 
light  was  in  some  cases  obtained  by  reflecting  tlie  light 
of  the  sun  from  a  well-adjusted  surface  of  polished  tin, 
or  by  Bengal  lights  liMng  fired  at  night,  or  by  a  pow- 
erful Argand  lamp  licing  placed  behind  a  lens  or  before 
a  paralmlic  reflector ;  but  Lieutenant  Urummoud,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  the  Irish  survey,  made  a  bapp}' 
suggestion  wliica  eclipsed  in  eflirieuoy  all  others.  In 
what  is  called  the  Drumnumd  or  JJme  Light,  a  small 
ball  of  lime  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  a  spirit-flame 
fed  by  pure  oxygen  gas ;  tlie  flame,  in  a  highly-vivid 
state,  heats  the  lime  to  an  intense  degree,  and  in  .is 
heated  state,  it  emits  a  light  of  surprising  Itrilliancy, 
far  exceeding  that  of  my  flame  yet  seen.  So  beauti- 
fully was  Drummonil  i-  apparatus  constructed,  that  tlie 
lamp  fed  itself  with  spirit  and  with  oxygen,  supplied 
itself  with  balls  of  lime  as  each  one  slowly  wasted, 
and  reflected  its  surpassing  li^lit  from  un  exquisitely- 
polished  parabolic  surface  of  silvered  cop|)er.  It  was 
not  merely  Hguratively  but  literally  true,  that  a  piece 
of  lime,  not  bigger  than  a  Iwy 's  marble,  emitted  a  light 
at  Londonderry  which  was  visible  at  Uelfa«t — a  dis- 
tance in  a  direct  Una  of  nearly  seventy  miles.  Un  a 
later  occasion  Colonel  Colby  made  a  lime-light  signal 
visible  from  Antrim  in  Ireland  to  Ben  Lomond  in 
Scotland,  a  straight-line  distance  of  Do  miles.  See 
LiaiiT-iioi'sea. 

Dry  Distillation.  This  term  is  applied  to  tlie 
distillatiuii  of  substances  per  te,  or  without  the  ad- 
dition of  water :  thus  if  we  put  wood  into  u  retort  or 
other  distillatory  appuratus,  and  subject  it  to  heat,  it 
yields  tar,  vinegar,  water,  and  various  gaseous  and 
other  mutters.     See  Dihtim.atidx, 

Diying  Maohiaes.  The  drying  process,  by  ccn- 
trifugul  agtMicy,  is  of  very  wide  application.  Bleach- 
ers, dyers,  and  calico-printers  use  it.  Tlie  wet  muss  of 
cloth  or  yam  is  put  into  a  hollow  cylinder ;  this  cyl- 
inder is  made  to  revolve  from  1  to  2  thousand  times  in 
a  minute ;  the  moiituro  is  ilrivon  from  the  cloth  with 
great  violence ;  openings  are  left  to  ufl'ord  an  exit  fur 
this  water  into  an  outer  vessel,  and  in  a  few  seconds 
the  ch)th  is  nearly  dry.  Notliing  but  actually  wit- 
nessing the  process,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of 
the  rapidity  of  this  drt-ing  process.  In  some  of  the 
baths  and  laundries  now  established,  machines  of  this 
kind  are  employed  to  supersede  the  hard  necessity  of 
"  wringing"  the  wet  linen— a  great  boon  to  the  poor 
women  who  avail  themselves  of  these  advantages. 

Dry  Rot.  A  most  destructive,  and  apparently 
infectious  disease  in  timlier,  which,  b>  decoiiiposing 
the  fliires,  deprives  it  of  all  strength,  anil  iu  no  groat 
length  of  time,  reduces  it  to  a  mass  of  dry  dust ;  a 
circumstance  from  which  it  seems  to  have  derived  its 
name,  which,  |)erhu|>s,  would  be  better  expressed  by 
that  of  tap  rot. 

Though  this  disease  must  from  its  nature  have 
been  co-existent  with  the  timber-trees,  it  would  not 
seem  to  have  excited  much  attention,  and  perhaps  was 
not  known,  certainly  not  by  its  present  name,  before 
the  middle  of  the  last  century ;  at  tome  period,  wo 


rather  think,  of  Sir  John  Pringle'a  preaidency  of  tht 
Koyal  Society  of  London.  But  for  a  long  time  after 
this  little  notice  appears  to  have  been  taken  of  it  •  its 
ravage*  being,  in  all  probability.  Inconsiderable',  in 
comparison  with  what  they  have  been  of  late  years. 
E.en  now,  the  disease  is,  in  fact,  chiefly  confined  to 
modern-built  houses  and  modem-built  shipc,  and  more 
particularly  to  the  ships  of  the  navy.  The  proximate 
cause  of  it  has,  therefore,  rightly  enough,  as  it  would 
seem,  been  ascribed  to  the  unseasonable  state  of  the 
tunber,  when  placed  in  certain  situotions,  and  under 
particular  circumstances.  It  could  not  fail,  in  the 
course  of  the  Ute  long-protracted  war,  to  become  a 
matter  of  general  observation,  that  a  more  rapid  decay 
than  usual  had  become  almost  universal  throughout 
the  fleet,  and  especially  among  the  newest  and  most 
recently  repaired  ships.  Many  anxious  inquiries  were 
instituted,  and  experiments  made,  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  real  cauae  of  a  dacay,  the  further  pre- 
vention  of  which  waa  so  highly  important  to  the  na. 
tional  wnlfare  and  security.  The  alarm  waa  greatly 
increased  when,  in  1810,  the  Queen  Charlotte,  a  (irst 
rate  ship  of  war,  shortly  afterward  launched  at  Dept- 
ford,  was  discovered,  after  a  close  examination,  to 
have  all  her  upper  works  infected  with  the  dry  rot  ■ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  ends  of  most  of  the  beams,  carl 
Imgs,  and  ledges,  the  joinings  of  the  planks,  etc.,  were 
observed  to  be  covered  with  a  mouldy,  fibrous,  and  re- 
ticulated crust,  and  the  parts  of  the  timber  so  covered 
to  be  perfectly  rotten.  All  the  newspapers  and  jour- 
nals of  the  day  were  filled  with  this  alarming  fact,  and 
in  consequence  thereof,  a  multitude  of  dry  rot  doctors 
profiered  their  assistance :  one  having  a  nostrum  for 
eradicating  the  disease  where  it  had  made  its  appear- 
ance, and  another  for  preventing  its  further  approach, 
Some  of  these  specifics  were  expensive  and  incon- 
venient, many  of  them  impracticable  of  application, 
and  most  of  them  futile  and  objectionable  in  one  way 
or  another.  These  doctors,  in  fact,  like  the  physicians 
for  tho  human  body,  when  the  seat  of  the  disease  is 
unknown,  were  laboring  altogether  in  the  dark,  having 
no  otlier  guide  to  direct  them  than  their  own  whims 
and  fancies,  each  being  ignorant  of  the  eflect  of  the 
respective  experiments  which  they  wished  to  try  on 
this  diseased  machine. 

ProceM  of  the  Common  Rut. — Authors  are  at  variance 
among  themselves,  whether  the  common  rot  in  timber, 
or  the  dry  rot,  be  not  one  and  the  same  diHease.  A 
little  reflection,  hoW'Uver,  will,  we  conceive,  lead  us  to 
consider  them  as  essentially  difleront,  both  in  the 
symptoms,  the  progress,  and  the  causes,  though  tho 
fjfect  of  destroying  the  fibre  of  the  wood  is  pretty 
nearly  the  same.  If  a  post  of  wood,  for  instance,  be 
driven  into  the  ground,  seasoned,  or  unseasoned,  it  will 
»Iiecdily  begin  to  decay  just  at  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  or,  as  it  were,  between  the  earth  and  the  sirj 
it  driven  into  the  earth  through  water,  as  in  a  pond, 
tho  decay  will  commence  at  the  surface  of  the  water, 
or,  as  it  Is  technically  expressed,  between  wind  and 
water,  while  all  aljove  water,  and  all  that  is  constantly 
immerged  in  the  water,  as  well  as  the  part  in  the  earth, 
will  remain  sound.  Thus,  also,  a  beam  of  wood  let 
iuto  a  damp  wall,  will  begin  to  rot  just  where  it  enters 
the  wall ;  so  will  wooden  bannisters  when  tliev  ure  let 
through  the  top  and  foot-rails.  In  these,  ami  similar 
cases,  the  rot  begins  externally,  and  its  jirogress  is  in- 
ward, and  is  more  or  less  accelerated  by  the  altcniato 
action  of  wind,  heat,  and  moisture,  being  i/iealmt  when 
the  allemutives  of  exposure  to  wet  and  drought  are 
most  frequent,  and  kcut  when  constantly  ininiersed  in 
water,  or  cimstantly  preserved  in  a  <lry  atuKisphere. 
.Such  we  lieliovo  to  be  the  usual  process  of  tho  com- 
mon rot  in  wood,  and  it  is  evidently  oi^ciuloned  by  al- 
ternate ex|iosurc  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  to 
moisture  aud  dryness,  to  heat  and  cold. 

J'ntreit  of  the  Dry  Jlot. — If  the  same  post  lie  well 
charred,  or  covered  over  with  a  thick  coating  of  paint, 
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or  Tarnish,  or  tar,  no  such  effect  will  be  prodnced  ex- 
Urally,  the  coatin);  being  lufficient  to  |irotect  it 
against  the  action  of  the  weather;  but  if  it  should 
happen  to  lie  a  green,  or  unseasoned  piece  of  wood  so 
tarred  or  painted,  in  no  great  length  of  time  the  wood 
will  be  found  to  have  begun  to  decay  inlematlif,  while 
the  outer  surface  appears  uninjured,  but  at  length  it  will 
also  yield  to  the  disease.  If  this  piece  of  wood  had 
been  placed  in  a  warm  cellar  or  close  room,  where  there  is 
little  or  no  circulation  of  air,  and  more  particularly  if 
the  room  or  cellar  were  damp,  there  would  be  per- 
ceived, in  no  great  length  of  time,  a  tine  mouldy  coat- 
ing spread  over  its  surface,  of  a  brownish  yellow  or 
dirty  white ;  and  shortly  afterward  it  would  be  found, 
on  examination,  to  resemble  in  its  form  and  structure 
some  of  the  beautifully  ramifled  algm,  or  sea  weeds : 
which,  in  process  of  time  would  become  more  compacc, 
the  interstices  being  so  completely  fllled  up  as  to  give 
the  whole  mass  the  appearance  and  consistence  of 
leather.  "  At  first,"  saj'i one  writer,  "its  appearance 
is  that  of  line  fibres  running  on  the  surface  in  endless 
romitications,  resembling  the  nervous  Abros  of  leaves  ; 
presently  the  interstices  are  iilled  up  with  a  spongy  or 
leather-like  substance,  assuming  the  character  of  cryp- 
toganiotts  plants  distinguished  by  the  name  of  /un- 
giu." 

By  Mr.  Wade,  the  general  symptoms  of  dry  rot  are 
thus  described:  "The  wood  at  first  swelis;  after 
gome  time  it  changes  its  color,  then  emit«  gases  which 
have  a  mouldy  or  musty  smell.  In  the  more  advanced 
atoges  of  it  the  mass  arises,  and  cracks  in  transverse 
directions.  Lastly,  it  becomes  pulverulent,  and  forms 
ve^table  earth ;  ana,  generally,  in  some  of  these 
afages  of  decay,  the  difl'erent  species  of  fungus  are 
found  to  vegetate,  on  the  mass." — Treatise  on  the  Dry 
Hot  in  Timber,  by  Thomas  Wade. 

These  appearances  do  not  invariably  take  place,  the 
surface  of  the  diseased  timber  sometimes  remaining 
unchanged,  while  the  process  of  rotting  is  going  on 
within;  they  are,  however,  pretty  constant.  But 
however  sound  the  surface  may  be,  it  will  appear,  on 
examining  the  piece  of  wood,  placed  in  a  situation 
similar  to  those  above  mentioned,  that  the  whole  of 
the  interior  fibres  are  decomposed,  and  become  a  mass 
of  dust  inclosed  within  a  thin  external  shell.  No 
charring  of  the  surface,  no  paint,  tar,  or  varnish,  will 
prevent  this  process  from  taking  place,  when  the  seeds 
of  the  Ary  rot  exist,  and  are  placed  in  a  situatioa  favor- 
able for  their  growth,  though  they  may  prevent  the 
external  character  of  mouldiness  from  taking  place  on 
the  surface. 

Characterittio  Difference  of  the  two  Rots. — ^The 
lymptomntic  difference,  then,  between  the  common  rot 
and  the  dry  rot  may  perhaps  lie  thus  defined  :  Com- 
mon rot  is  a  disease  in  timber,  occasioned  by  the  alter- 
nations of  the  weather  acting  on  its  surface,  and  de- 
stroying its  fibres  externally  inwanl.  Dry  rot  is  a 
(lUease  in  timber,  occasioned  by  being  shut  up  in 
warm,  close,  and  moist  situations,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  destroy  its  fibres  by  a  process  acting  internally 
outward. 

Causes  of  the  Drji  Rot. — Without  stopping  to  inquire 
in  what  manner,  and  by  what  agency,  chemical  or  me- 
chanical, or  both,  the  common  rot  acts  on  the  external 
fibres  of  the  wood,  the  effect  of  altemato  exposure  to 
the  weather  is  too  well  known  to  require  any  further 
proof  as  to  its  being  the  immediate  cause.  The  immedi- 
ate Ciiuse  of  the  drj'  rot  is  equally  obvious ;  but  the 
predisposing  xuitu  of  the  timl>er  to  contract  the  disease 
is  not  so  clear  a  problem.  Accordingly,  theories  with- 
out end  have  been  hatched  to  explain  the  phenomenon. 
A  writer  In  a  public  Journal,  who  has  slightly  touched 
on  the  subject,  thus  explains  it:  "  It  is  well  known," 
he  oljserves,  "  that  if  a  piece  of  green  wood  be  laid 
across  a  fire,  the  nir  within,  expanded  by  the  heat,  will 
drive  out  at  each  extremity  a  viscous  fluid,  possessing 
the  property  of  disposing  itself  on  the  surface  in  retic- 


ulated fllamentt.  The  same  appearance  of  nervous 
foliation  is  not  uncommon  in  the  intermediate  spaces 
of  the  concentric  layers  of  the  alburnum  of  wood ;  and 
the  core  or  heart  of  trees,  and  particularly  of  the  pitch- 
pine,  after  its  passage  in  the  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  is 
often  enveloped  with  a  membranous  corticle,  like  that 
v;hich  lies  immediately  beneath  the  bark.  All  these 
appearances  are  certain  indications  of  the  dry  rot ;  and 
they  point  out,  with  sufficient  clearness,  that  the  lap, 
or  principle  of  vegetation,  brought  into  activity,  is  the 
cotue  of  the  disease  ;  the  effect,  though  infinitely  more 
rapid,  is  the  same  aa  that  of  the  common  rot.  It  is 
still  a  problem,  in  what  manner  this  sap  circulates ; 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  tubes  and  cells  of  the 
alburnum,  or  sap-wood,  are  filled  with  it  in  the  spring 
of  the  year,  and  that  they  are  empty  in  the  winter ; 
that  it  ia  organized  matter,  develpping  itself  by  heat 
in  all  the  various  forms  of  new  bark,  leaves,  and 
branches.  The  stem  of  a  tree  cut  down,  will,  on  the 
return  of  summer,  make  an  effort  to  push  out  leaves ; 
a  more  feeble  effort  of  this  organized  sap  ends  in  the 
production  otfungu*  oniy,"— Quarterly  Revieio,  No.  xv. 
The  real  efficient  cause  of  the  dry  rot,  ia  that  of  the 
juices  of  the  timber  being  brought  into  a  state  of 
putrefaction,  occasioned  generally  by  exposure  to  a 
moderate  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  in  a  stagnant 
atmosphere.  "  To  favor  this  process,"  saj's  Mr.  AVade, 
"  as  much  as  possible,  the  air  and  water  should  not  be 
renewed,  as  they  undergo  a  decomposition,  which  takes 
place  very  slowly."  From  the  structure  of  timber  be- 
ing composed  longitudinally  of  an  assemblage  of  pipes 
or  tulMS,  it  is  onl.\  necessary  that  one  end  of  a  log  of 
wood  should  be  pi.  <^ed  in  a  damp  or  wet  situation,  to 
occesion  the  moistu -ci  to  bo  conveyed  io  the  opposite 
end  by  capillary  attr.iction ;  and  hence  arises  the  in- 
ir<4ctious  nature  of  the  I'isease,  which  will  always  spread 
wnerever  the  moisture  finds  its  way  ;  and  even  where 
there  is  no  moisture,  it  will  be  created  by  the  filaments 
of  the  fungi  working  their  way  through  the  tubes  of 
the  dry  wood  and  carr}'ing  it  with  them.  Hence,  also, 
the  rapid  decay  in  ships  of  war,  from  the  great  inter- 
nal heat  occasioned  by  the  number  of  men,  the  moist- 
ure, and  the  close  air.  Hence,  also,  in  houses,  the 
dry  rot  always  first  appears  in  the  lower  apartments, 
where  the  floors,  partitions,  skirting-boards,  etc.,  are 
supplied  with  moisture  from  the  wet  walls  on  the 
ground.  In  the  London  houses  there  is  generally  a 
room  on  the  basement  story,  called  the  house-keeper's 
room,  which  is  boarded,  and  carefully  covered  over 
with  an  oiled  floor-cloth.  In  such  a  room  the  dry  rot 
is  sure  to  make  its  appearance.  The  wood  absorbs  the 
aqueous  vapor  which  the  oil-cloth  will  not  allow  to  es- 
cape, and  l>eing  assisted  by  the  heat  of  the  air  in  such 
apartments,  the  decay  goes  on  most  rapidlj' ;  and,  as 
Mr.  Wade  observes,  "  if  the  seed  of  fungus  be  present, 
the  plant  is  developed  in  all  the  superfluity  of  vigor 
exhibited  in  a  hot-house,  where  the  same  means  are 
rr^sorted  to,  namely,  an  atmosphere  scientifically  and 
artificially  heated,  and  highly  charged  with  aqueous 
vapor."  Timber  may,  in  fact,  have  the  seeds  of  dry 
rot  within  it,  and  yet  liy  proper  treatment  be  kept 
sound  for  a  great  length  of  time.  Thus,  ships  laden 
with  purticulur  cargoes,  aflbrd  remarkable  instances  of 
the  effects  of  such  cargoes  on  their  duration.  The 
warm  moisture  created  by  a  cargo  of  hemp  is  commu- 
nicated to  the  timl)er,  and  promotes  a  rapid  putrefac- 
tion. Mr.  Chapman  suys,  that  the  ship  Drotheri,  built 
at  Whitby,  of  green  timber,  proceeded  to  Petersburg 
for  a  cargo  of  hemp.  The  next  year  it  was  foimd,  on 
examination,  that  her  timbers  were  rotten,  and  all  the 
planking,  excepting  a  thin  external  skin.  A  lading 
of  cotton  is  always  injurious  to  the  ship,  and  even  teak 
is  ufl'ucted  by  a  cargo  uf  pepper.  The  timber  which  is 
brought  from  America  in  tlie  heated  hold  of  a  ship,  is 
invariably  covered  over,  on  being  landed,  with  a  com- 
plete coating  of  fungus.  It  was  the  too  general  use  of 
this  timber  in  ships  of  the  royal  navy  that  at  one  time 
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Incraaneil  the  diMMC  to  tinch  an  alarming  degree. 
Tlioee  Rhipo,  on  the  contrary,  which  are  employed  con- 
stantly In  the  roal  and  lime-trade,  are  very  durable, 
and  have  lieen  known  to  laat  for  a  century.  Theae 
effectn  are  obvioualy  to  he  arcrihed  to  the  exclaolon  of 
air  in  the  one  case  from,  and  the  free  admisaion  of  It 
in  the  other  to,  the  Interior  surface  of  the  ship,  assisted 
in  the  latter  instance  by  the  absorption  of  moisture  by 
the  coals  and  lime  from  the  timber  and  plnnlcing. 

Prtrmtion  nf  liry  Rot. — If  we  arrive  at  the  right 
conclusion  as  to  the  caunr  of  dry-rot  in  timber,  we  can 
l)e  at  no  losa  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  treatment  for 
the  prrvrnlum  of  the  disease.  The  experiments  for 
this  purpose  have  l>een  verj-  numerous,  but  may  be 
classe<t  under  three  general  heads  ;  desiccation  or  sea- 
soning; Immersion  in  earth.  Hand,  or  water;  ond  im- 
pregnation with  Bc  jie  foreign  matter,  which  will  resist 
putrefaction. 

The  most  simple  and  common  mode  of  preventing 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter,  Is  by  depriving 
it  of  moisture.  Various  schemes  have  been  (.ut  in 
practice  for  drying  the  juices  in  large  logs  of  timber. 
Time  alone  will  do  it  when  the  wood  Is  placed  in  fa- 
vorable situations,  that  is  to  say.  In  a  dry  atmosphere, 
and  constantlj'  ex|)osed  to  a  free  circulation  of  air; 
but  time  will  also  produce  the  rot  in  timber  when  piled 
up  In  Kt'cks  in  the  open  air,  imhiliing  moisture  from 
the  earth,  and  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  the  sea- 
sons, and  the  alternatives  of  weather ;  scorched  at  one 
time  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  at  another  drenched  with 
rain,  and  rent  and  split  in  every  possible  way  by  the 
freezing  of  the  water  which  has  insinuated  itself  Into 
the  pores  and  crevices  of  the  wood.  It  was  formerly, 
and,  indeed,  till  very  lately,  the  practice  to  let  ships 
of  war  remain  on  the  sto<-k8  in/ramr  for  two,  three,  or 
four  years,  to  srofon,  as  it  was  culled ;  but  there  never 
was  so  mistaken  a  notion.  "  When  a  ship,"  says  Mr, 
Wade,  "  is  built,  exposed  to  the  weather,  the  lower 
part  forms  a  grand  reservoir  for  all  the  rain  that  falls ; 
and  as  the  timbers  in  that  part  are  placed  as  close 
together  as  possilile,  the  wet  escapes  very  slowly. 
Those  timliers  are  always  soaked  with  moisture,  and, 
to  some  distance  from  the  keel,  exhibit  a  green  ap|>ear- 
ance  ;  their  green  matter,  when  viewe<l  through  a  mi- 
croscope, is  found  to  Iw  s  beautiful  and  completely 
formed  mo«s,  which  vegetates  at  the  expense  of  the 
timtier.  If  to  season  timl>er  be  only  to  dry  it,  the 
sooner  it  Is  dried  the  letter ;  and  when  completely  drj-. 
It  can  not  too  soon  be  employed  in  ship-building,  when 
It  should  be  kept  dry.  It  can  not  answer  any  end  to 
have  seven  years'  wear  out  of  a  ship  on  the  stocks," 
At  length  our  shipwrights  are  convinced  of  this  truth, 
and  the  plan  now  generally  adopted  in  ship-building  is 
to  protect  the  vessel  by  a  roofed  structure,  with  the 
sides  open  to  admit  a  free  current  of  air,  hut  to  exclude 
all  moisture,  as  well  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  (see  DncK- 
tardh)  ;  a  practice  which  we  have  tardily  adopted 
from  the  Swedes  and  the  Venetians.  A  new  system 
seems  also  to  have  Iwen  adopted  in  the  piling  of  the 
timl)er  stacks.  Instead  of  their  lieing  placed  on  old,  use- 
less, and  often  rotten  logs  of  tinilter  resting  on  tlie 
ground,  they  are  now  insulated  from  the  earth  on  stone 
or  iron  pillars  ;  and  in  place  of  their  surfaces  coming 
In  contact  with  each  other,  pieces  of  woo<l  are  placed 
tietween  thorn  so  as  to  admit  of  a  circulation  of  air. 
Nothing  further  appears  to  be  wanting  but  to  protect 
the  tops  and  the  ends  of  the  stocks  or  piles  from  the 
elTects  of  the  weather. 

Of  the  various  modes  of  artificial  and  rapid  desicca- 
tion, that  of  charring  is  perhaps  the  l)est ;  but  it  Is 
liable  to  two  oljoctions  ;  the  first  is,  that  if  tlio  surface 
1)0  comp'flte'./  cliarred,  it  diminisiies  ver>*  much  the 
strength  of  the  tinil>or ;  and,  secondly,  it  tlie  more 
readily  attracts  mointurc.  The  Juices  of  timlter  may 
lie  drawn  off  or  hardened  l>y  kiln-drying  ;  but  this  also 
disturbs  the  arrangement  of  the  filiren,  and  deprives 
the  wood  of  a  great  part  of  its  strength. 


fjrperlmenlt — Secuoning  Tmbtr. — The  experiments 
made  In-  INIr.  Lukin  for  the  rapid  seasoning  uf  green 
oak  • ,  nlicr,  promised  at  one  time  much  success,  liut 
ended  in  disappointment.  He  conceived,  that  if  the 
•icid  and  the  waterj*  particles  wore  driven  out  of  * 
piece  of  oak  timber  t)y  some  process  which  stmiild  pre- 
vent the  surface  from  splitting,  the  til)res  uimld  lie 
brought  closer  into  contact,  and  whilst  the  log  lotit  in 
weight  it  would  gain  In  strength.  With  this  view  he 
buried  a  piece  of  wood  in  pulverised  charcoal,  in  a 
heate<l  oven.  The  log  wore  a  promising  appearance  ■ 
the  surface  was  close  and  compact ;  it  had  lost  in  Us 
weight  and  dimensions ;  but  when  divided  with  the 
saw,  the  libres  were  discovered  to  have  started  fMm 
each  other,  exhibiting  a  piece  of  fine  net-work,  resem- 
bling the  inner  bark  of  a  tree. 

Tlio  bud  effects  of  applying  artificial  heat  to  tlie  sea- 
soning of  green  tin  ler,  were  strongly  exemplllicd  liy 
a  practice  introduced  verj-  generally  into  our  ships  of 
war  which  had  exhibited  indications  of  the  drt-  mt 
particubirly  in  the  Quern  Cknrlottf.  Knorinous  fires 
were  made  in  stoves  placed  in  various  parts  of  tlio 
ship,  and  the  heat  led  in  tubes  to  the  cavities  between 
the  timbers,  etc.  The  consequence  of  which  was  as 
might  be  expected,  an  increase  of  the  mieohicf  thev 
were  intended  to  prevent.  Everj-  part  of  the  ship  was 
converted  into  a  hot-house,  and  everr  part  where  the 
seeds  of  fungi  had  lieen  deposited  begun  to  throw  out  a 
luxuriant  crop  of  mushrooms ;  and  whore  those  did  not 
appear,  the  juices  of  the  wood  were  thrown  into  a  .«tate 
of  fermentation,  and,  in  the  course  of  a  twelve-month 
a  great  part  of  her  upper  works  liecamo  a  mass  of  rot- 
tenness. After  staving  the  powder  magazines  of  some 
of  the  ships,  there  appeared  under  their  fioors,  which 
are  contiituous  t.>  much  moisture,  numbers  uf  lar^rn 
excrescemcs  of  a  icuhery  consistence,  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  <|uart  gloss-docanter ;  and  in  all  such  parts 
where  two  surfaces  of  the  wo(m1  were  imperfectly 
brought  into  contact,  were  whole  masses  of  fiinf^i, 

Winter-ftUfd  Timber. — Another  mwle,  of  vcrj-  an- 
cient standing,  was  practice<l  for  getting  rid  of  the 
juices  of  tiral)er.  This  was  supposed  to  lie  effected  liy 
felling  the  tree  in  the  winter  season,  when  the  sap  hail 
descended  and  the  vessels  were  empty.  Uy  this  prai'- 
tice  the  luirk  of  the  oak,  so  valuable  in  the  process  of 
tanning,  was  lose,  as  It  will  strip  only  from  the  wood 
In  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  the  sap  is  said  to  he 
rising.  The  supposed  superior  quality  of  the  wihhI, 
when  winter-felled,  and  the  general  practice  of  fcllinj; 
oak  timlter  at  that  season,  may  bo  inferred  from  a  stat- 
ute of  James  I,,  liy  which  it  is  enacted,  that  no  person 
or  persons  shall  fell,  or  cause  to  be  felled,  any  oaken 
trees  meet  to  l>o  barked,  when  bark  is  worth  :'s.  a  cart- 
load (timber  for  the  needful  building  and  reparuticm  of 
houses,  ships,  or  mills,  only  excepted),  liut  lietween 
the  first  day  of  April  and  the  last  day  of  ,lune,  nut  even 
for  the  king's  use,  out  of  liarking-timc,  except  for 
building  or  repairing  his  majesty's  houses  or  ships. 

The  I  Snrerrii/ti  of  the  iSeut  is  the  standint;  exam- 
ple generally  quote<l  to  prove  the  beiiciicLil  effects  of 
winter-felled  timber.  Wo  are  informed  liy  one  writer 
that,  when  taken  in  pieces,  after  47  years'  service,  the 
old  tim)>cr  was  htill  so  bard  that  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  drive  a  nail  into  it,  and  all  future  writers  have  taken 
it  for  granted  that  this  was  owing  to  its  lieln^;  winter- 
felled.  Mr.  I'ctt,  however,  who  built  her,  takes  r.( 
notice  of  any  such  circumstance.  He  merely  snys  he 
was  commanded  by  the  king,  on  the  l-lth  of  M  ly,  Kliii), 
to  hasten  into  the  north  to  procure  the  framc-timliers, 
plank,  and  treenails,  for  the  great  new  ship  at  AVoul- 
wich.  Rut  he  left  his  son  behind  to  ship  the  moulds, 
provisions,  and  workmen,  in  a  hired  ship,  to  transport 
them  to  Newcastle  ;  that  tbo  frame,  as  it  was  |,'ot 
.■eody,  was  sent  in  colliers  from  Newcastle  and  Sun- 
derland ;  and  that,  on  the  2l8t  IJeceinbcr,  in  the  same 
year,  the  keel  was  laid  in  the  dock  ;  and  in  less  than 
two  year*  after  this  she  was  launched.   Now,  as  it  was 
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the  middle  of  May  before  Mr.  Pett  received  hit  nw}- 
esty'B  commAndi  to  procnre  timber  for  this  ahip,  and 
(g  she  was  on  the  atocka  the  aame  year,  it  ia  not  very 
prolNible  that  the  timber  procnred  and  aent  in  colliera 
fK>m  Newcastle  to  AVoolwich,  was  felled  in  the  winter ; 
much  leas  could  it  have  iMen  "  atrlpped  of  its  bark  in 
the  sprint^,  and  felled  the  tecond  aucceeding  autamn," 
at  Mr.  Wade  has  it. 

Neither  is  there  the  least  proof  of  the  old  Kos<il 
Wittiam,  recently  broken  up,  whan  a  century  old,  be- 
ing built  of  winter-fsUed  timber.  The  fact  ia,  that  she 
was  rebuilt  half  a  dozen  times,  and  the  only  old  and 
original  timber  remaining  in  her  was  in  the  lowest 
part  of  her  hull,  always  immersed  in  the  salt-water 
externally,  and  washed  with  the  bilge-water  inter- 
i.aliy;  and  the  wood  from  thia  part  of  her,  when 
bnlien  up,  was  perfectly  aound,  but  quite  Hack,  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  Iwing  charred. 

As  far  as  experimenta  have  been  made,  there  ia  no 
reason  to  conclude  that  timlier  felled  in  the  winter  is 
at  sU  more  durai'le  than  that  which  is  felled  at  the 
usnal  time.  In  :e  year  1703,  the  Uawke,  sloop-of- 
war,  WAS  ordered  to  be  built,  one  side  being  of  timber 
thst  had  been  barked  in  the  spring  and  felled  in  the 
winter,  and  the  other  aide  with  timber  felled  at  the 
naoal  time.  In  1808  she  was  reported  to  be  in  so  bad 
a  state  (if  rottenness,  that  she  was  ordered  to  l)e  taken 
in  pieces,  when  no  Aiffx,.  dnce  whatever  could  \m  dis- 
covered in  the  state  of  the  timbers  of  the  two  sides.  It 
is  said,  however,  in  Derrak's  Memoiri  of  the  Navtf, 
''that  the  timber  hod  been  stripped  in  the  spring  of 
1787,  and  not  felled  until  the  autumn  of  1790,"  and  this 
is  given  as  an  explanation  of  tlie  fuilare.  Wh}'  the 
barl(ing  in  the  spring  should  add  to  the  durability  of 
timber,  is  not  easily  conceived,  if  the  object  be  to  fell 
the  timber  when  all  the  sap-vessels  are  empty,  as,  if 
the  sap  (tetcendi  at  all,  which  is  doul)tfnl,  it  might  be 
expected  to  descend  more  freely  when  the  bark  is  on 
than  off  the  tree.  This  subject  has  not  escaped  the 
attention  of  the  commissioners  of  the  royal  woods  ond 
forests,  and  various  experimenta  have  l)een  made  with 
a  view  to  throw  more  light  on  n  subject  so  vitally  im- 
portant to  the  Britinh  Navy.  In  Krance,  so  long  ago 
M  lGl'i9,  a  royal  ordinance  limited  the  felling  of  timber 
from  the  Ist  October  to  the  15th  April ;  and  the  con- 
servators of  the  forests  directed  that  the  trees  should 
1)6  felled  when  the  "  wind  wns  at  north,"  and  "  in  the 
wane  of  the  moon  ;"  and  we  timl  nii  instruction  of  Ito- 
naparte,  that  "  as  ships  built  of  timlier  felled  at  the 
moment  of  vegetation  must  be  liulilo  to  rapid  decay, 
and  require  immediate  repairs,  fniiu  the  effect  of  the 
fi-rmfntntiim  of  the  tap  in  those  pieces  which  had  not 
bren  felled  nt  the  proper  season ;"  the  agents  of  the 
forests  slifluld  abridge  the  time  for  felling  naval  tim- 
lier, which  should  take  place  "  in  the  decrease  of  the 
moon,  from  the  1st  Novemtwr  to  the  15th  March." 

ImmertioH  m  JCarth,  Sand,  or  Water. — The  facts  are 
60  numerous  and  so  strong  in  favor  of  the  durability 
of  timber  when  steeped  in  water,  or  buried  in  earth  or 
sand,  that  no  doubt  whatever  can  be  entertained  of  the 
efficicy  of  such  a  practice.  At  lirest,  all  the  timber 
used  in  Kliiivliuilding  is  deposited  in  the  narrow  creek  of 
the  liurlHir  which  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  dock- 
yard, and  it  is  said  that  the  Kre^t-built  ships  never  had 
the  dry  rot.  The  same  practice  prevailed  at  Ondiz  and 
Carthngenii.  Indeed  tliero  is  reason  to  think  that 
steeping  in  fresh  water  is  a  preventive  of  dry  rot,  prob- 
alily  liy  dissolving  the  juices  of  the  timlier.  It  was 
an  ancient  practice,  and  we  believe  it  is  still  followed  in 
some  parts  of  England,  to  place  the  timber  intended 
for  thresliing-floors  in  the  midst  of  a  stream  of  water 
to  harden  it ;  and  all  the  onk  planks  intended  for  the 
wainscoating  of  the  old  mansions  were  previously 
steeped  in  running  water. 

It  is  said,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  doubt- 
ing the  fact,  that  the  planks  of  ships  near  the  bows, 
which  are  obliged  to  be  boiled  in  water  or  steam  in 
Nn 


ord«T  to  ..  ..iid  them,  are  never  infected  with  the  dry- 
rot :  if  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled  be  strongly 
impregnated  with  salt,  the  effecta  «ould  probably  b« 
more  durable  and  decisive. 

In  a  lecture  read  by  Mr.  Ogg,  a  salt-refiner,  to  the 
Plymouth  Institutiop,  on  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
dry  rot  in  bhipa  of  war,  common  aalt  is  strongly  re- 
commended, for  Its  cheapness,  ita  wholesomeness,  and 
its  easy  application ;  but  he  propoaea  a  saturated  solu- 
tion of  suit,  in  which  he  would  steep  not  only  single 
logs  or  planks,  but  the  whole  frame  of  a  ship,  or  evun 
the  ship  itself.  "  Let  every  ship  in  the  navy,"  says 
the  salt-reflner,  "  be  immersed  a  sutHcient  time  in  thia 
fluid,  and  let  every  new  ship  be  prefiared  in  the  same 
way,  and  dry  rot  would  be  heard  of  no  more.  But 
how  is  this  to  be  accomplish  <a  ?  I  answer,  provide  a 
dock  or  docks  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  Ave, 
ten  or  twenty  ships,  and  the  work  is  done."  As  com- 
mon sea-water  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well, 
the  apparatus  of  extensive  docks  and  water  saturated 
with  salt  are  wholly  unnecessary.  But  Mr.  Ogg,  like 
Mr.  Bowden,  appears  to  mistake  the  real  cause  of  dry 
rot.  "  I  affirm,"  says  be,  "  that  dr}'  rot  is  occasioned 
by  the  vegetative  principle ;  brine  will  destroy  thia 
principle ;  then  sink  the  ship  in  brine."  The  experi- 
ments in  the  case  of  tho  Jtetuttmce  and  the  Uden  show 
that  brine  is  not  necessary. 

The  Dutch  having  observed  that  their  busses,  in 
which  the  herrings  were  caught  and  stowed  awa}'  in 
pickle,  lasted  longer  than  any  other  craft,  adopted  the 
practice  of  filling  up  the  vacancies  between  the  tim- 
bers and  planks  of  ships  with  suit,  and  of  boring  holes 
in  the  large  timbers  and  cramming  them  full  of  salt. 
The  Americans  also  found,  that  the  chips  employed  in 
carr^'ing  out  salt  for  their  fisheries  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, wore  the  most  durable ;  and  lioth  they  and  the 
Dutch  are  glad  to  get  a  cargo  of  salt  into  a  new  ship, 
as  the  surest  means  of  preserving  her.  The  carpenter 
of  tho  f'ratitlin,  an  American  74  gun  ship,  when  ut 
Spithead,  told  some  of  her  visitors,  that  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  beams,  and  at  the  butt  end  of  the  timbers, 
pieces  were  cut,  and  the  hollow  part  filled  with  salt, 
and  covered  with  felt,  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
those  parts  where  two  surfaces  are  imperfectly  brought 
together,  from  the  drj'  rot,  where  it  is  always  most 
prevalent. 

There  are,  however,  very  serious  objectip-s  to  the 
immersion  of  ships  in  a  strong  solution  of  sal. ,  and  the 
practice  of  inserting  salt  in  the  vacant  space  between 
the  timbers,  which  may  not,  perhaps,  apply  with  equal 
force  to  their  immersion  in  sea-water.  It  is  observed 
by  a  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Review  for  October,  1814, 
that  "  the  attraction  for  moisture  which  salts  tnd  acids 
possess,  would  keep  the  whole  interior  of  thi,  ship 
dripping  wet ;  which  would  not  only  destroy  the  ship 
with  tlie  wet  rot,  but  the  ship's  company  also,  whose 
health,  experience  has  proved,  is  best  preserved  by 
keeping  tho  ship  us  dry  as  possible  ;  and  thus  the  rem- 
edy would  be  worse  than  the  disease."  These  bad 
effects  have  unquestionably  lieen  experienced,  the 
muriate  of  magnesia,  which  exists  in  sea-water,  being 
one  of  the  most  deliquescent  salts ;  but  whether  the 
abstraction  of  moisture  from  the  atmosphere  be  of  long 
duration,  is  a  fact  which  remains  to  be  pro  veil.  In  cor- 
rolioratlon  of  the  injurious  effects  above  described,  Mr. 
Strange  in  his  Evidences,  observes,  "  that  the  practice 
at  Venice  of  the  fresh  cut  timber  being  thrown  into 
salt  water  prevents  its  ever  becoming  dry  in  the  ships, 
and  that  the  salt  water  rusted  and  corroded  the  iron 
Imlts."  Mr.  Chapman  also  observes  that  "the  Flor- 
ida, a  20  gun  ship,  taken  from  the  Americans,  and  sub- 
sequently commissioned  in  the  British  service,  had 
been  salt-seasoned ;  and  the  result  was,  that  in  damp 
weather  every  thing  became  moist,  the  iron-work  was 
rusted,  and  the  healtb  of  the  crew  was  impaired ;  in 
tine,"  he  adds,  "  vessels  so  circumstanced  are  perfect 
hygrometers ;  being  aa  sensible  to  changes  of  the 
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molature  In  the  atmo«ph«re  an  lump*  of  rock  salt,  or 
alip*  of  fuci,  or  the  pluter  of  iniid*  walla  where  aea- 
aand  has  been  uaad." 

Mr.  Chapman,  however,  i«  of  opinion,  that  vesaela 
impregnated  with  Itay-ialt,  or  the  larKe  grained  aolt  of 
LiminKton  or  of  Liverpool,  (being  pure  muriate  of 
loda,  without  admixture  with  the  bitter  deliquescent 
talta),  will  poueu  decided  advantof^a,  as  would  alao 
veaeelt  laden  with  aalt|)etre,  if  it  hu  been  diaperaed 
amon)(  their  timber* ;  and  Sir.  Ogg  ace*  no  difficulty 
in  retlning  salt  ao  ai  to  deprive  it  of  ita  deiiqueacent 

?|uality.  liut  if  a  very  weak  solution  of  aalt,  or  even 
reah  water,  ahall  be  found  to  answer  the  purpose,  the 
objection  against  immeraing  timber  in  aeo-water  seema 
to  be  got  rid  of.  i'hat  it  will  immediately  deatroy  all 
vegetalile  life  in  the  delicate  lil>re*  of  the  fungua,  anil 
alao  (irevent  ita  future  growtli,  is  quite  clear ;  anil  if  it 
ahall  lie  found  to  prevent  alao  the  putrefactive  proct- hs, 
it  may  be  conaidered  the  most  udvisalde  way  to  pre- 
pare  timber  for  all  purpose*  of  house  carpentry,  and 
ship-building. 

imprrgnalion  of  Timber  mth  f'ortigtt  Sub$lancei, — 
A  great  variety  of  substances  liesides  common  ajilt, 
indeed  almost  any  salt  or  acid,  will  destroy  and  pre- 
vent the  growth  of  fungus.  Sir  Ilumplirey  Davy 
recommends  a  weuk  solution  of  the  corrosive  subli- 
mate us  the  must  pflicient.  A  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron  or  copperas,  is  much  used  in  Sweden  for  hardening 
and  preserving  wood  for  whoel-curriogcs,  etc.  It  is 
boiled  in  thi.i  solution  for  three  or  four  hours,  and  then 
kept  in  a  wann  place  to  ilry,  bv  which  process  it  is 
■aid  tu  become  so  bard  and  coni|  tct  that  mobturo  can 
not  |)enetrate  it.  "  The  wooden  vessels,"  says  Mr. 
Chapman,  "  in  which  the  sulpho-ferruginous  solution 
is  tinally  placed  for  the  copperas  to  crystallize,  become 
exceedingly  hard  and  not  subject  to  decay."  A  solu- 
tion of  alum  has  l>ecn  rec'omincnded ;  but  Mr.  Cha|>- 
man  seems  to  think  that  its  earthy  liusis  would  become 
a  nidus  of  putrefaction.  The  wowl,  however,  which 
is  used  ebiiut  alum  works,  liecomes  liard  and  durable, 
and  resists  lire  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  All  tim- 
ber, in  fact,  when  completely  saturated  with  saline 
matter,  is  more  or  less  indestructilile,  and  absolutely 
incomliustible.  A  solution  of  arsenic  has  not  been 
found  to  prevent  the  dr;;  rot.  Witli  regard  to  the  im- 
pregnation of  oils,  there  arc  various  opinions,  some 
thinking  them  beneficial,  and  others  injurious  to  tlic 
durability  of  timlier.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
ship^  in  the  Ureenland  trade  have  their  timber  lud 
planlis  preserved  as  high  up  us  they  are  impregnated 
with  whale  oil  from  the  blul>l>er ;  and  Mr.  Chapman 
says,  that  one  of  the  masters  of  a  ('reenlund  sliip 
having  p<iyed  her  up|ier  works  with  twelve  or  more 
successive  coats  of  whale  oil  in  hot  weather,  tliuy 
became  covered  with  n  thin  varnish,  much  harder  nml 
more  compact  than  if  tilled  with  successive  coats  of 
turpentine.  Kesinous  substances,  however,  are  prolt- 
ably  better  than  oil. 

After  a  variety  of  exjieriments  ami  sensible  obser- 
vations, Mr.  Chapman  sums  up  the  three  great  o|iera- 
tions  by  which  timl>er  may  be  brought  to  resist  the 
tenilency  to  dry  rot.  1.  To  deprive  tlie  timber  ■,(  its 
mucilage,  whi<4  is  very  liable  to  fermentation.  2.  To 
impregnate  timlicr  with  any  strongly  antiseptic  and 
non-<leliquescent  matter.  :!.  To  dry  timtwr  progres- 
sively liV  the  sun  and  wiml,  or  by  the  latter  alone  ; 
and  then  to  close  its  p<ire.H  completely  with  any  siil)- 
stance  iin|)ervi<iuK  to  air  and  moisture,  and  at  the  same 
time  liighly  repellunt  to  putrescency. 

Mr.  \Varle  recommends  the  impregnation  of  timber  j 
with  sulphates  of  copper,  zinc,  or  iron,  rejecting  deli- 
quest;ent  salts,  as  they  ■  rrode  metals,  an<l  would  de- 
atroy the  lH>lts  and  met.tl  fastenings  of  a  ship.  Ho 
observes,  that  timlier  impregnated  with  saline  matter 
is  no  longer  capalilc  of  fermentation,  and  that,  of 
course,  the  gases  nei'essary  for  the  nutriment  of  fungi 
are  not  evolved.     Selenite  is  recommended  us  being 


inioluble,  or  uearly  so,  and  not  liable  to  any  alteration 
in  the  ordinary  temperature  of  the  atmosphere ;  but 
all  salt*,  he  observe*,  composed  of  barytea,  ahould  be 
rejected,  becauae,  though  they  are  plentiful,  cheap, 
and  have  *ome  qualities  eminently  fltting  them  to  be 
employed  for  this  pur|iose,  yet  they  are,  without  any 
exception,  very  poisi^nous. 

From  all  exjierinients  that  have  been  made,  it  aii- 
peara  that  the  most  otfectual  method  of  preventing  the 
dry  rot,  and  of  giving  durability  to  timber,  is  that  of 
depriving  the  sup  of  ita  mucilage,  more  os)iecially  ui 
the  alburnum,  where  it  most  aliounds ;  for  tliough  sea- 
soning in  the  dry  way  will  coagulate  and  harden  the 
extractive  matter  of  timber,  yet  when  ex|Hised  to 
heat,  moisture,  and  a  stagnant  air,  the  process  of  pu- 
trefaction  will  commence,  and  ail  the  sj  ni|it(inis  of 
<lry  rot  will  speedily  make  their  appearance.  It  will 
bo  preferable,  therefore,  that  such  timber  us  is  likely 
to  lie  exposed  to  the  vicissitudes  of  weather,  should  be 
seasoned  by  immeTsion  or  impregnation,  rather  than 
by  the  dry  way. 

Cure  of  the  Ury  Rot. — In  this  disease,  as  in  those  in- 
cident to  animal  life,  prevention  is  much  asicr  than 
cure.  In  fact,  there  is  no  other  cure  for  the  part  af- 
fected than  excision,  and  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  liet- 
ter,  OS  the  disease  spreads  most  rapidly  when  fungi  are 
propagated,  throwing  their  minute  tibres  into  the  tubes 
of  the  contiguous  sound  wood,  and  producing  that 
moisture  which  is  a  condition  absolutely  necessary  to 
the  putrefactive  process.  If,  however,  the  librc  of  the 
wo<Mi  ia  still  sound,  ami  the  roots  of  tlie  fungi  extend 
not  beyond  the  alburnum  near  to  the  surface,  immer- 
sion in  sea-wu^er,  as  in  cases  of  the  Jieaistaiur  aiA 
Kiitii,  or  impregnation  with  amao  of  the  sidutiuna 
above  mentioned,  may  stop  the  iirogresa  of  the  dis- 
ease ;  but  the  only  safe  cure,  we  apprehend,  is  that  of 
cutting  out  the  infected  part.  The  sinking  of  tlie 
Hoyiil  (leuriie  at  her  moorings  has  not  lieen  the  nieans 
of  preserving  her  timbers.  On  iieing  visited  in  tlie 
diving-liell,  her  oaken  nides  were  broken  down  into  a 
confused  mass  of  timber  and  black  nmd ;  having,  no 
doubt,  lieen  too  far  gone  in  decay,  when  tlie  fatal  ac- 
cident happened  ;  but  her  lir  deck  appeured  as  sound 
us  the  day  when  she  sunk. 

MiscellnniMUa  Obterfotioiu. — It  is  a  great  mistake  to 
supiKiso  that  the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the 
dry  rot  or  premature  decay  of  timlier.  I'liiiy  ha.i  a 
iiuinlicr  of  valuable  oliservations  on  the  preservation  of 
timber,  and  on  its  decay  occasioned  by  the  juices ;  uiul, 
among  other  things,  recommends  that  a  tree  should 
bo  cut  to  the  heart  all  round,  in  order  to  let  the  juices 
esca|)e,  and  that  it  should  not  bo  felled  until  the  whole 
had  run  out.  lie  knew  that  thu  sappy  part  of  oak 
was  more  subject  to  rot,  and  advised  that  it  sboulil  be 
t-ut  away  in  squaring.  lie  knew,  too,  that  resinous 
and  oleaginous  matter  in  wood  preserved  it ;  ol)ser\- 
ing,  that  the  muTv  odoriferous  a  piece  of  timber  is,  the 
more  durable.  He  knew  that  much  depended  on  the 
close  texture  of  timber,  and  that  box,  ebony,  cypress, 
and  cedar  might  almost  be  considered  as  indestruct- 
ible. ^V  e  also  know  that  cedar,  teak,  and  mahogany, 
are  very  durable  woods. 

The  felling  of  timlier  while  young  and  full  of  vijjor, 
making  use  of  tiie  sap-wood  or  albumuin,  and  apply- 
ing it  to  ships  and  biiildinge  in  an  unseasoned  state, 
have,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  make  the  disease  of 
dry  rot  iiitinitely  more  common  ami  extensive  than  it 
WHS  in  former  times,  when  our  ships  were  "  hearts  of 
ottk,"  and  when  in  our  large  mansions  the  wind  was 
sufl'ered  to  blow  freely  through  them,  and  a  current  of 
air  to  circulate  through  the  wide  space  left  between 
the  panneled  wninscout  and  the  wall.  In  those  »M 
mansions  which  yet  remain,  and  in  the  ancient  cathe- 
drals, we  find  nothing  like  the  dry  rot,  though  perhaps 

. ■  perforated  aoro 

Anil  (Irlll'il  In  holes,  the  solid  oak  ia  found 

lly  worms  voracioua  eaten  through  and  tlirou|,'Ii. 
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Namerout  exampleii  of  the  axtrkordinary  daration 
of  timber  may  lie  produce<?,  both  (Vom  complete  desic- 
catinn  and  expoanre  to  the  nir,  and  from  the  complete 
excluiiion  (if  air  nnd  Immeraion  in  earth  or  water. 
Without  addocinf;  the  oUrturl)randt  of  Iceland,  covered 
with  Mveral  itriita  of  iiolid  rot-lc,  or  the  Ioks  of  wood 
(luit  out  of  peat-momi,  the  antiquity'  of  which  ia  mere 
ponjecture,  we  may  inatance  the  mummy-caaes  of  Egypt 
aa  lieing  in  all  proliability  the  moat  ancient  timber  in 
existence  that  has  been  wnrlied  by  the  hand  of  man. 
When  BelzonI  entered  the  nplendid  tomb  of  the  kinga 
of  Thebea,  in  which  waa  the  transp.irent  aarcophiigua 
of  gypaum,  he  found  two  human  llgarea  larger  than 
life  sculptured  In  wood,  in  aa  good  preaervatinn  aa  if  it 
had  l>een  worlced  in  hia  own  time  ;  but  the  aocketa  of 
tlie  eye,  which  had  been  copper,  were  entirely  waated 
away.  We  are  told  by  Pliny,  that  the  imago  of  Diana 
at  Epheaua,  auppotied  to  he  of  elion}',  remained  entire 
and  unchanged,  though  the  temple  itaelf  waa  ruined 
and  rebuilt  aeven  timea.  He  ndda  that,  in  hia  own 
time,  the  image  of  Jupiter  in  the  capitol,  made  of  cy> 
prea.i  wood,  waa  still  fresh  and  beautiful,  though  set  up 
in  the  year  after  the  foundation  of  Home  651,  nearly 
three  hundred  years  liefore.  He  further  aaj'a  that  there 
waa  a  temple  of  Apollo  at  Utica,  the  timbers  of  which, 
being  of  Numidian  cedar,  are  said  to  have  stood  1188 
yearn.  The  roof  of  Westminster  Hull,  which  ia  con- 
structed of  oak,  has  atood  for  more  than  three  hundred 
years,  and  is  probably  better  now  thon  whea  newly 
erected.  SlmUar  instances  of  the  long  duration  of 
tlmlier  have  occurred  In  situations  where  the  atmos- 
pheric air  has  been  excluded.  In  the  I^verian  Mn- 
feum  was  a  post  said  to  be  dug  out  of  Fleet  Ditch, 
charred  at  the  lower  end,  having  the  name  of  Julius 
Ciesar  cut  into  It.  The  foundation  on  which  the  stone 
piers  of  liOndon  Bridge  are  laid  consist  of  huge  piles  of 
timber  driven  close  to  one  another,  on  the  top  of  which 
is  a  floor  of  planks  ten  Inches  thick,  strongly  bolted 
together ;  on  theae  the  atone  piers  rest,  at  above  nine 
feet  atiovo  the  bed  of  the  river,  and,  at  low  water,  may 
be  seen  or  felt  at  a  very  few  Inches  lielow  the  surface. 
These  piles  have  been  driven  upward  of  six  hundred 
years,  and,  from  the  solidity  of  the  superincumbent 
weight,  it  may  be  concluded  that  they  are  perfectly 
sonnd.  In  the  old  city  wall  of  I.,ondon,  timl)er  is  fre- 
quently dug  out  as  sound  and  perfect  n.s  when  first  de- 
posited there.  Aa  the  last  instance  of  the  extraordinary 
preservation  of  timber,  we  moj'  mention  that  in  digging 
away  the  foundation  of  the  Old  Savoy  Palace,  which 
was  built  about  six  hundred  and  fifty  years  „o,  the 
whole  of  the  piles,  consisting  of  oak,  elm,  beech,  and 
chestnut,  were  found  in  a  state  of  perfect  aoundness, 
without  the  least  appearance  of  rottenneaa  in  any  part 
of  them,  nnd  the  plank  which  covered  the  pile-heads 
waa  e(iually  sound.  Some  of  the  beech,  however,  after 
being  exp<.sed  a  few  weeks  to  the  oir,  but  under  cover, 
had  a  coating  of  fungus  spread  over  the  surfoce; 
which  affords  a  striking  proof  of  the  immense  length 
of  time  that  the  aceds  of  this  parasite  will  remain  dor- 
mant, without  parting  with  the  principle  of  vegetable 
life,  which  is  called  Into  activity  from  the  moment  that 
they  are  deposited  In  a  situation  favorable  to  their 
growth.  In  this  instance  we  have  only  to  suppose 
that  the  indurated  juices  of  the  wood  became  dissolved 
by  its  exposure  to  the  moist  atmosphere,  and  the  phe- 
nomenon of  fungous  vegetation  is  capable  of  receiving 
a  satisfactory  explanation.*      Communicated  to  the 


'  The  proecNi  tcrinod  kijaniziiig  ta  similar  to  tliat  already 
noticed,  us  proposed  liy  Sir  Humphrey  Diivy — namely,  atocp- 
ing  the  timber  In  a  solution  of  corroaivu  sublimntc.  This 
appenrs  to  lie  one  of  the  best  prpaervatlvea  of  wood  In  ao  far 
118  dry  rot  la  prudiirol  by  a  fungus.  Mr.  Iletliell's  method  of 
preparing  wood  for  fences,  railway  aleepera,  piles,  and  other 
wood-work  aubmergud  In  water,  and  for  various  similar 
purposes,  is  aald  tu  render  timber  of  any  description  much 
tougher,  and  greatly  to  promote  Its  durability.  The  proeeas 
la  aa  folluwa :  Tbo  timber  la  placed  in  a  atrong  cloao  iron  tank, 
which  la  filled  with  oil  of  \»,\  and  other  bituminous  matters 


JCtuyeloptedia  Britamaca,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  Bart. 
See  Am.  Jour.  Se.,  II.,  p.  114,  xxxlv.,  p.  109;  Wetl- 
mintler  Arp.,  x.,  p.  414;  London  Qua-.,  xil.,  p.  227, 
XXX.,  216 ;  MontMy  Rev.,  Ixxxvl.,  361,  xc,  887 ;  Urb'8 
Diet.  Arte. 

Subber,  or  Dnpper,  a  leathern  vesael,  bottle,  or 
jar,  used  in  India  to  hold  oil,  ghee,  etc.  Barrels,  as 
already  observed,  are  entirely  a  European  Invention. 
Liquids,  in  eastern  countries,  are  for  the  most  part 
packed  for  exportation  in  leathern  vessels.  Dubbers 
are  made  of  thin  untanned  goat  skins  ;  and  are  of  all 
sizes,  from  a  quart  up  to  nearly  a  barrel. 

Dublin,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  in  the  county 
to  which  it  gives  name,  and  province  of  Lelnster, 
ranking  In  Importance  as  the  second  city  In  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  Is  distant  392  miles  W.N.W.  from  Lon- 
don, 11)8  miles  west  from  Liverpool,  and  (SO  miles  west 
from  Holyhead,  in  lot.  58°  "0'  88"  N.,  and  long  6°  7' 
1!)"  W.,  agreeably  situate  in  the  great  central  limestone 
district  which  reachea  across  the  island  from  the  Irish 
Sea  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  Klver  LIffey,  and  ex- 
tending to  the  junction  of  that  riv  •■  with  the  Bay  of 
Dublin,  the  waters  of  which  wo''   its  suburban  shores. 

The  population  of  the  city  o.  x'dbliu  was  estimated 
by  Rutter,  in  1/6.S,  at  161,088;  in  1798,  by  Whiteiuw, 
at  182,037,  and  waa  ascertained  by  the  census  of  IHi'l  to 
amount  at  that  period  to  185,881,  and  by  the  census  of 
1881  to  204,155.  The  population  of  the  city,  a.xord»i.g 
to  the  most  recent  enumerations.  In  1841  was  232,726, 
and  in  IHol  it  was  258,361. 

In  order  still  further  lo  promote  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  Dublin,  an  association  was  formed  about 
thirty  years  ago,  under  the  name  of  the  Chamlier  of 
Commerce,  which  soon  decayed ;  but  the  Idea  waa  re- 
vived in  1820,  when  a  number  of  merchants  formed 
themselves  into  a  society  uncei  i.ho  same  name,  which 
still  exists.  Its  objects  are  the  protection  and  promo- 
tion of  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  of 
Dublin,  and  of  the  country  In  general.  The  business 
is  transacted  I)}'  a  president,  vice-preaidents,  and  com- 
mittee, instructed  to  communicate  with  the  ofScers  of 
government  on  the  sul)ject3  of  the  association.  Their 
oflfice  is  held  in  the  Commercial  Buildings.  The  Ouzel 
GiiUey  is  another  voluntary  association  of  merchants 
for  determining  commercial  differences  bj'  arbitration. 
It  take.s  its  name  from  that  of  a  vessel,  which  was  the 
occasion  of  a  complicated  and  protracted  suit,  Ihat  was 
ultimately  adjusted  in  an  amicable  manner  by  the  in- 
terference of  gome  of  the  most  respectable  merchants 
in  Dublin.  The  effect  of  steam  na^igation  on  the 
cross-channel  trade  has  produced  a  great  alteration  In 
the  state  of  commerce  in  Dublin. 

The  Bank  of  Ireland  was  formed  in  1783  in  order  to 
give  security  to  commerce.  It  was  opened  at  first  iii 
some  old  houses  in  Mary's  Abbey,  with  a  capital  of 
£600,000,  which  was  afterward  increased  to  £3,000,000. 
In  the  year  1802  the  parliament  house  was  purchased 
by  the  direct  irs,  and  adapted  to  its  prcsint  destination. 
This  edifice  was  erected  in  1729 ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  changes  made  in  it  since  it  was  diverted  from  its 
original  purpose,  the  exterior  has  been  l)ut  littlo  alter- 
ed. It  consists  of  three  fronts.  The  principal,  toward 
College  Gresn,  a  colonnade  of  the  Ionic  order,  formed 
of  a  fui^'ode  and  two  projecting  wings,  is  much  admired 
for  the  noble  simplicity  of  Its  elevation.  The  western 
front,  a  portico  of  four  Ionic  columns,  was  connected 
with  the  other  by  a  colonnade  of  the  same  order,  form- 


contalnlii);  creaaote,  and  with  pyroligulto  of  Iron ;  the  air  la 
thon  exhausted  by  powerful  air-pumpa;  after  which  more  of 
the  saturating  fluid  la  forced  In  by  hydrostatic  pumpa.  When 
tbo  wood  haa  been  subjected  for  six  or  seven  houra  to  a  preaa- 
uro  of  from  100  to  160  pounda  on  the  aquare  inch,  the  process 
is  complete,  and  the  wood  la  found  to  weigh  from  8  to  12 
pouuds  per  cubic  foot  heavier  than  before.  It  also  prcscr\-ea 
iron  bolts  driven  Into  It  from  corroalon.  Wood  thus  prepared 
baa  been  uaed  for  aleepors  on  several  of  the  great  F.ngllsli 
rnllroads,  and  Is  said  to  have  proved  eitremely  durable.  (See 
Ube'b  Diet.  0/  Arts,  etc,  vol.  11,  p.  903,) 
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Ing  the  quadrant  of  a  circle.  Tlie  aaitem  Aront,  which 
was  the  entrance  of  the  House  of  Lords,  was,  by  tlieir 
special  order,  u  colonnade  of  the  Corinthian  order,  which 
the  arcliitect  found  great  difficulty  in  uniting  with  the 
other  ports.  The  apartment  for  the  lords,  a  fine  room, 
was  hung  with  tapestry.  That  of  the  conunons  having 
lieen  burned  in  1792  (whether  by  accidents  design  has 
never  been  fully  ascertained),  was  reconstructed  after 
a  more  elegant  design,  in  the  form  of  a  circle  surrounds 
ed  by  pillars,  lietween  which  was  a  gallery  for  heareia. 
Tltis  fine  hall  was  taken  down  by  the  bank  directors, 
and  converted  into  a  square  room,  now  the  cash-office. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Dublin  had  increased 
so  much  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  that  the 
accommodation  afforded  in  the  river  for  shipping  was 
found  insufficient,  and  the  Irish  parliament  granted 
£15,000  for  forming  docks  on  both  sides  of  it.  The 
floating  and  graving  dockN,  communicating  with  the 
grand  canal  on  the  south  side,  includiug  a  basin  cover- 
ing  40  statutu  acres,  with  a  tine  quay  and  store  frontage 
of  7,600  feet,  were  opened  in  179C ;  and  St.  George's, 
the  latest  of  the  custom  -house  docks,  in  1821.  These 
latter  cover  an  area  of  8  acres,  having  16  feet  depth  of 
water,  and  1200  yards  of  quay ;  they  are  capable  of 
iiccommodatini;  40,000  tons  of  shipping,  and  the  stores 
liave  space  for  8000  casks  of  sugar  and  tobacco,  and 
20,000  cbesU  of  tea,  with  cellarage  for  12,000  pipes  of 
wine.  The  doclu  on  the  south  side  afford  commodious 
wharfage  for  100  sail  of  merchantmen  and  colliers,  ex> 
i'lu.<<ive  of  that  supplied  l)y  the  river  quays.  The  for- 
mation of  the  asylum-harbor  at  Kingstown,  then  Dun- 
leary,  which  was  commenced  in  1817,  gave  additnnal 
aid  to  the  commerce  of  the  port,  by  tlie  increased  pro- 
tection it  afforded  to  shipping.  The  improvements 
made  on  the  bar,  in  the  erection  of  the  great  northern 
wall  or  breakwater,  and  the  steam  dredging  of  the  be<l 
iif  the  Liffey  by  the  t)alhMt  ))oard,  Ijy  rendering  the 
channel  sufficiently  deep  for  the  navigation  of  vessels 
of  1400  tons,  has  tdso  contributed  greatly  to  the  same 
effect. 

There  were  in  1852  lieionging  to  the  port,  including 
Kteamers,  454  vessels,  of  every  size,  from  16  to  1200 
tons ;  the  registered  burden  amounting  to  39,814  tons. 
Most  of  those  vessels  were  emploveil  in  tbe  coaHting  or 
<!ross-channel  trade,  there  having  l>een  hut  t!  or  8  in  that 
of  the  West  Indies,  the  same  numlter  in  thiit  of  France 
and  tbe  Spanish  Peninsula,  and  20  or  80  in  the  North 
American  timber  trade.  The  amount  of  customs  col- 
lected averages  alwut  £960,000,  and  has  not  varied 
much  during  the  last  twelve  yeara,  the  reduction  of 

ties  having  more  than  balanced  the  increase  in  the 
<iuantity  of  articles  imported. 

"  First  impressions  of  Dul)lin,"  says  Inglis,  "  are 
decidedly  favorable.  Duhlhi,  for  its  size,  is  a  hand- 
somer city  than  London.  8ackville-«trect  will  com- 
pare with  any  street  in  Europe ;  ^lerrion  Sijuare  and 
.St.  Stephen's  Ureen  surpa»  .  extent  any  of  the 
squares  in  the  HritiKh  u.  .u|Kilii*.  'i'here  are  |Miints 
of  view  in  Uulilin,  the  quays,  and  some  of  the  linest 
public  edifices,  more  striking,  I  think,  than  any  that 
iiro  to  be  found  in  I^indun ;  and  altliougli  tbe  Irish 
<  apital  can  boast  of  no  St.  Paul's,  yi>t,  in  the  arc:hi- 
tectural  beauty  of  scine  of  her  public  buiidingx,  she 
Ima  just  reason  fur  pride.  I  need  l)Ut  name  the  ('ustom 
House,  and  the  Dank  uf  Ireland  with  its  magnificent 
yet  classically  chaste  colonnades,  in  |inH)f  tliis  usser- 1 
tion."  There  is  much  truth  in  this  description,  yet  tli« 
ihicf  advantage  which  l)ulilin  has  in  i)icturc8(iuc 
beauty  lies  in  the  concuutrutiou  of  the  objects  of  in- 
terest within  a  small  compass,  and  further  oxuminution 
does  not  confirm  the  first  favorable  impression.  Sir 
.lohn  Forlies,  who  visited  Ireland  in  1862,  says :  "  I  own 
myself  to  liavo  liecn  a  good  deal  disappointed  with  Dub- 
lin as  a  city.  To  say  nothing  of  its  extent,  it  is  greatly 
inferior  in  many  other  respects,  not  only  to  London, 
but  to  several  towns  in  ICngiand,  and  some  in  Scotland, 
iu  lite  b  flat  and  monotonous,  and  its  streata  and 


squares  possess  no  architectural  beauty.  The  former, 
to  he  sure,  are  often  very  wide,  and  some  of  the  latter 
as  Merrion  Square  and  Stephen's  Green,  arc;  of  im. 
mense  extent,  but  there  is  throtighout  a  general  want 
of  elegance  and  grandeur.  Most  of  the  streets  seem 
to  want  dignity,  and  the  majority  of  the  houses  are 
common-looking,  and  even  mean  and  dingy.  While 
denying  both  beauty  and  grandeur  to  Dublin  as  a 
city,  I  must  join  in  the  universal  judgment  as  to  the 
splendor  of  many  of  its  public  buildings,  as  the  Bunk 
of  Irehind — ^formerly  the  Parliament  House,  the  Cus- 
tom House,  the  Post  Office,  the  Boyal  Exchange,"  etc. 

Few  cities  present  a  more  strilung  picture  of  the 
extremes  of  splendor  and  destitution  than  Dublin.  A 
line  drawn  from  the  King's  Inns  in  the  north  of  Dub. 
liu,  directly  south,  through  Capel-street,  the  castle, 
and  Aungier-street,  will,  together  with  the  lUie  of  the 
Liffey,  divide  the  whole  area  into  four  districts,  mate- 
rially different  from  each  other  in  appearance  and  char- 
acter. The  south-eastern  district,  which  comprehends 
three  of  the  great  squares,  and  the  north-eastern,  which 
includes  the  two  remaining  squares,  are  chiefly  inhab- 
ited by  the  nobility,  the  landed  gentry,  and  the  liberal 
professions.  These  two  districts  present  many  symp- 
toms of  affluence  and  luxury.  liut  on  proceeding  west- 
ward the  scene  suddenly  changes.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  tbe  soutfa-westom  district,  which  included  the 
lil)erties  of  St.  Sepidchro's  and  Thomas  Court,  and  was 
formerly  the  seat  of  the  silk  and  woolen  maniifactures, 
and  also  of  the  north-western  portion  of  the  city,  arc  in 
a  state  of  almost  hopeless  decay.  The  squalid  misorj- 
visible  in  the  ruinous  portions  of  the  city  is  relieved  to 
tbe  ej'o  bj'  the  beauty  of  the  environs  of  the  city ;  and 
in  ita  immediate  vicinity  is  the  Phcanix  Park,  of  which 
the  citizens  aro  justly  proud.  It  comprises  an  area  of 
1763  acres,  within  which  are  contained  tho  Viceregal 
Lodge,  tho  usual  residence  of  the  lord-lieutenant,  with 
IGO  acres  of  demesne  and  gardens,  the  chief  and  under 
secretary's  lodges,  and  the  lodges  of  the  park  rangers 
a  d  their  assistants,  witit  their  respective  inclosed 
grounds,  tho  Ilibemian  school  for  soldiers'  children, 
tbe  military  magazine,  the  military  infirmary,  the 
zoological  gardens,  the  constabulary  barracks,  etc. 
Inglis,  a  good  authority  on  such  subjects,  pronounced 
this  park  as  superior,  both  in  extent  and  diversity  of 
surface,  to  any  public  park,  promeiude,  prater,  or 
prodo,  belonging  to  any  other  European  city.  (White- 
law  and  Waij<ii'h  liittory  of  Dublin ;  Tiium's  Irish 
Almamic;  Gilbert's  liittory  uf  the  Jity  of  JJiiblin, 
186-1.) — E.  H.  Dublin  Univ.  Mag.,  viii.,  xvi.,  lii.,  iv., 
v.,  vU. 

Ducat,  a  foreign  coin,  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
struck  in  the  dominions  of  a  duko.  The  ducat  wus  first 
coiued  by  L'  ui^iuius,  governor  of  Italy,  who  revultod 
against  the  i-^niperor  .Justin  tho  Younger,  and  miidi 
himself  duke  of  Ituvenna,  calling  himself  Kxanha, 
that  is,  u-ilhout  lord  or  ruler ,-  and  he  struck  pieces  ol 
money,  of  very  pure  gohl,  with  his  own  stamp,  which, 
as  I'rocopiuH  relates,  were  called  linciUi,  ducats.  Ac 
cording  to  I)u  Cange,  ducats  wore  coined  by  Ituger, 
King  of  Sicily,  in  tbe  year  1240.  The  Venetian  dutst 
was  first  struck  by  .lohn  Dandolo,  In  128U,  ami  in- 
Hcril>ed  with  this  legend  : 

"  81  Ttbi,  riiristu,  datus,  qiiem  Tn  regis  late  Ducatut," 

DuoatO  (.( 'u)ie),  tbe  modern  name  of  tlio  ancient 
Leucnte,  a  promontory  ut  tlin  south  end  of  >Sttnt,i 
Maura,  one  of  thu  Ionian  Islands  ;  celebrated  us  thu 
rock  from  which  Sappho  precipitated  herself  iato  the  sea. 

DuoatOOIl,  a  silver  coin,  struck  chiefly  in  Italy, 
imrticularly  at  Milan,  Venice,  Florence,  Genoa,  Lucca, 
Mantua,  and  I'armu ;  though  there  are,  also,  Dutch 
and  Flemish  ducatoons. 

Dundse,  a  seaport  town  of  Scotlimd,  county  of 
Forfar,  42  miles  N.N. E.  from  Edinburg  ;  N.  lat- 5t>= 
2'  J  W.  long.  8°  2'.  It  is  Bituate<l  on  the  north  side 
of  tho  RIvur  Tay,  almut  12  miles  from  its  mouth. 
Population  (1860)78,931 ;  ond  a«  a  considerable  increu« 
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hM  since  taken  pUce,  it  may  now  lie  ettimated  at 
90,000  to  100,000.  Dundee  is  thus  the  third  town  in 
Scotland  in  respect  of  population.  The  name  applied 
to  it  by  the  earliest  writers  is  Alectam  or  Taodanam. 
It  was  subsequently  designated  Deidonnm,  of  which 
the  present  name  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption.  The 
early  history  of  the  town  is  involved  in  obscurity,  but 
it  appears  to  have  been  a  place  of  importance  as  early 
as  the  12th  century.  Frequent  mention  is  made  of  it 
hi  connection  with  the  disputes  regarding  the  sncces- 
lion  to  the  crown  of  Scotland ;  and  it  was  the  scene  of 
severe  conflicts  between  the  English  forces,  who  in> 
vaded  the  country  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  and  the 
Scotts,  under  the  patriotic  Wallace,  and  the  other  sup- 
porters of  Scottish  independence. 

Dundee  was  at  one  time  surrounded  by  strong  walls, 
and  portions  sf  them  ate  yet  to  be  seen.  The  Cow- 
gate  port  still  stands,  and  is  regarded  with  veneration 
as  a  memorial  of  George  Wishart,  the  Reformer,  who 
19  said  to  have  preached  fWim  it  in  the  year  1644,  when 
the  plague  prevailed,  the  sick  being  placed  on  one  side 
of  the  wall,  and  the  healthy  on  the  other. 

The  ground  on  which  the  town  is  built  slopes  gently 
toward  the  river,  and  is  bounded  on  the  north  ly  the 
Law  of  Dundee  and  the  Hill  of  Balgay.  The  former 
rises  to  the  height  of  635  feet,  and  must  in  warlike 
times  have  been  a  strong  position.  The  walls  of  a 
fortificntion  are  still  to  be  traced  on  its  summit.  The 
town  in  general  is  irregularly  built ;  but  within  the 
last  '20  or  80  years  several  new  and  spacious  streets 
have  been  opened  up.  The  principal  public  buildings 
are  the  Exchange  Readlng-Room ;  the  Royal  Arch, 
erected  by  public  subscription  to  commemorate  the 
landing  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1844,  at  a  cost  of  nearly 
£8,000 ;  the  Public  Seminaries  ;  and  the  New  Baltic 
Exchange  Coffee-Room,  a  splendid  specimen  of  the 
Flemish-Gothic  style. 

Within  a  comparatively  recent  period  a  number  of 
important  public  undertakings  have  been  completed. 
The  Dundee  and  Newtyle  Railway  was  opened  for 
traffic  In  1826  ;  the  Dundee  and  Arbroath  Railway  in 
1838  i  and  the  Dundee  and  Perth  Railway  in  1847.  By 
means  of  these  railways,  and  of  the  Edinburg,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  Railway,  which  joins  the  Dundee  and 
Arbroath  Railway  by  means  of  a  ferry  and  branch  line 
at  Broughty  Castle,  four  miles  east  from  the  town,  Dnn- 
(lee  has  direct  communication  with  all  parts  of  the 
kinRclom.  There  are  two  gas-light  companies,  each 
of  thcra  with  a  capital  of  about  £50,000  Invested  in 
their  works  and  apparatus.  The  Dundee  Water  Com- 
pany was  formed  in  1846.  Its  capital  is  altout  £1B0,- 
000.  Its  reservoirs  are  situated  in  the  parish  of  Mo- 
niliie,  about  10  miles  distant  f^om  the  town  ;  and  from 
these  an  abundant  supply  of  water  has  been  procured. 
The  most  important  of  the  public  works  are  the  har- 
bor and  docks.  Previously  to  1816  the  harbor  was  of 
very  limited  extent.  In  that  year  an  net  of  Parlia- 
ment was  obtaiiii'il  for  enlarging  it,  and  erecting  n  wet- 
dock  of  6J  acres  (King  William's),  a  tldo-harl)or  of  4J 
acres,  graving-dock,  and  other  accommodation  suitable 
for  the  increasing  trade  of  the  port.  The  plan  was 
afterward  greatly  enlarged,  embracing  new  docks 
(Earl  Oroys  of  6J  acres,  and  Victoria  Dock  of  14+ 
teres),  patent  slip,  careening-l>each,  ami  additional 
tiile-hartmrs.  The  Victoria  Dock,  though  for  some 
years  open  to  vessels.  Is  not  quite  comi)Icted.  The 
quays  are  wide,  and  afford  convenient  berthage  for 
«bo«t  70  vessels.  On  the  south  quay  of  Earl  Grey's 
Dock,  is  erected  a  large  crane,  capable  of  raising  80 
tons.  It  is  used  chiefly  for  lifting  the  boilers  and  heavy 
machinery  of  steam-vessels.  Besides  the  ordinary 
branches  of  ship-building,  tlio  building  of  iron  vessels 
ii  carried  on  at  the  port.  Owing  to  the  Increased  bar- 
den  of  tlie  vessels  now  employed  in  the  trade  of  the 
place,  and  the  greater  depth  of  water  required  by 
thero,  additional  worki  at  the  harlior  are  projected. 
The  ooit  of  the  dooka  and  harbor  waa  about  jK600,000, 


The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  entered  tt  the 
harbor  for  the  year  ending  Slst  May,  1864,  waa  a*  fol-^ 
lows: 

Vessels  in  foreign  trade,   OSS    Registered  tonnage,    110,68T 
»       coasting  do.,  1,788  "  "  168.884 

"       river  do.,  688  .         »„  •}        ,     28,262 

Total,       8,070  ••"  *' ' t'*'''  """*-"  *  ■»7,«88 
The  following  statement  shows  the  progressive  In- 
crease in  the  harbor  and  shipping  dues.     It  was. 

In  1780 £805    11    In  1816 »l,400 

1798 966  1888 11,908 

1806 1,272    ll         1864 28,402 

The  staple  trade  of  Dundee  Is  the  manufacture  of 
linen  and  hemp  fabrics,  chiefly  of  the  coarser  descrip- 
tions. The  manufacture  of  linens  appears  to  have 
been  introduced  from  Germany  in  the  beginning  of  the 
last  century.  Insignificant  in  extent  at  first,  it  grad- 
ually increased  till  the  close  of  that  century,  when, 
machinery  having  been  applied  to  the  spinning  of  flax, 
a  great  impulse  was  given  to  it.  Spinning-mills  were 
erected,  and  of  these  there  are  now  about  80  in  Dundee 
and  its  immediate  neighborhood.  Hand-spinning  has 
been  entirely  superseded  by  mill-spinning.  The  coarser 
fabrics  are  still  woven  in  hand-looms ;  but  there  are 
now  six  or  seven  large  power-loom  factories,  and  some 
smaller  ones.  The  chief  articles  of  ma.iufacture  are 
sheetings,  sail-cloth,  drills,  dowlas,  sacking,  and  bag- 
ging. Nearly  one  half  of  the  qtuntity  made  is  sent  to 
Ix>ndon,  Manchester,  Glasgow,  and  Leeds,  for  home 
consumption.  The  remainder  is  exported,  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  forei;;n  countries.  The  manu- 
facture of  jute  carpeting  is  also  now  carried  on  to  a 
large  extent.  The  number  of  personp  employed  in 
the  linen  trade  of  the  place  is  estimated  to  be  from 
20,000  to  25,000. 

The  quantity  ot  flax,  hemp,  cedilla,  and  jute,  im- 
ported for  the  year  ending  Slst  May,  1854,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  At  the  harbor,  64,841  tons ;  by  railway,  11,406 
tons ;  total,  66,747  tons. 

The  quantity  of  linen  goods  sent  away  for  exporta- 
tion and  home-consumption  for  the  same  period,  was  as 
follows :  Linens  of  all  descriptions  shipped  at  the  har- 
l)or,  421,432  pieces ;  by  railway,  686,110  pieces ;  total, 
1,107,542  pieces. 

Assuming  the  value  of  the  material  at  £80  per  ton, 
its  total  value  used  in  manufactures  will  be  £1,872,410. 
Assuming  the  value  of  the  goods  mannfactursd  to  be 
608.  per  piece,  their  gross  value  will  be  £3,822,626 ;  and 
on  this  assumption,  the  balance  of  £1,450,216  repre- 
sents the  cost  of  the  manufacture.  Including  wages, 
the  rents  of  premises,  and  machinery  employed  in  it, 
and  the  profits  of  the  manufacturers.  From  the  fore- 
going statements,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the 
rapid  Increase  of  the  town  in  commerce,  wealth,  and 
population.  Dundee  is  now  the  principal  seat  of  the 
lluvin-trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Its  fabrics  are 
to  be  met  with  in  all  quarters  of  the  world.  In  proof 
of  the  prudential  habits  of  the  people,  it  may  lie  men- 
tioned that  a  national  security  savings-hank,  opened 
in  1888,  now  contains  upward  of  £70,000,  lodged  by 
4,682  depositors. 

The  country  surrounding  the  tonm  Is  fertile,  and 
well  cultivated  ;  and  has  shared  largely  in  its  prosper- 
ity, the  rents  having  increasod  much,  and  the  \  >1tio  of 
the  land  being  augmented  In  proportion.  With  the 
natural  advantages  which  It  enjoys,  and  the  encrgj' 
and  enterprise  for  which  Its  inhabltant>>  are  distin- 
guished, Dundee  mar  l)e  expected  tn  maintain  the  po- 
hUIoi,  which  it  now  holds  among  the  commercial  to\>-na 
uf  the  British  Empire.— E.  B. 

Dunnage,  in  commen-Iol  navigation,  loose  wood, 
consisting  of  pieces  of  timber,  boughs  of  trees,  faggots, 
etc.,  laid  in  the  Imttom  and  against  the  side  of  the  tihlp's 
hold,  either,  Ist,  by  raising  the  cargo  when  she  Is 
loaded  with  heavy  goods,  to  prevent  her  from  becom- 
ing ("()  stiff  (see  Bai.i.ast)  ;  or,  2d,  to  prevent  the 
cargo,  should  it  be  susoeptible  of  damage  by  water, 
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from  being  injured  in  the  event  of  her  becoming  leaky. 
A  sliip  is  not  reckoned  seairorthy  unless  she  he  pro- 
vided  with  proper  and  sufficient  duunage. — Falcon- 
er's Marine  Dictionary ;  Abbott  (Lord  Tenterden)  on 
the  Law  of  Shijtping,  Part  iit.,  c.  8. 

Dnplioate,  a  copy  or  transcrij.t  of  any  thing;  as 
of  a  deed,  lettnr,  bill  of  exchange,  etc.  Duplication, 
the  act  of  doubling ;  the  multiplication  of  a  number  by 
2.     Also  a  folding ;  a  fold. 

Dupondlua,  in  antiquity,  a  weight  of  2  pounds, 
or  money  of  the  value  of  2  asses. 

Dust,  or  Duatee,  a  river  of  Persia,  flowing  from 
the  interior  through  the  province  of  Mekran,  from  the 
southern  shore  of  which  it  falls  into  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Its  course  is  supposed  to  extend,  under  different  appel- 
lations, about  1,000  miles. 

Dtltoh  Gold,  the  commercial  name  of  a  coarse  im- 
itation of  gold  leaf,  made  of  copper,  of  brass,  or  of 
bronze.     It  is  chiefly  used  for  ornamenting  toys. 

Dyeing  (Teinturf,  Fr. ;  Farberti,  (ierm.)  is  the  art 
of  impregnating  wool,  silk,  cotton,  hair,  and  skins, 
with  colors  not  removatde  by  washing,  or  the  ordinary- 
usage  to  which  these  flbrous  bodies  are  exposed,  when 
worked  np  into  articles  of  furniture  or  raiment.  We 
shall  here  consider  the  general  principles  of  the  art, 
referring  for  the  particular  dj'es,  and  peculiar  treat- 
ment of  the  stuffs  to  be  dyed,  to  the  different  tinctorial 
sulratances  in  their  alphalietical  places  ;  such  as  coch- 
ineal, indigo,  madder,  etc.  Dyeing  is  altogether  a 
chemical  process,  and  requires  for  its  due  explanation 
and  practice  an  acquaintance  with  the  properties  of  the 
elementary  bodies,  and  the  laws  wliicli  regulate  tlieir 
combinations.  It  is  true  that  many  operations  of  tliis, 
as  of  other  chemical  arts,  have  been  practice<l  fruin  the 
most  ancient  times,  long  l)efore  any  just  views  were 
entertained  of  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  took 
place.  Mankind,  equally  in  the  rudest  and  most  re- 
flne«l  state,  have  always  sought  to  gratify  the  love  of 
distinction  l>y  staining  their  dress,  sometimes  even 
their  skin  with  gaudy  colors.  Moses  spealu  of  rai- 
ment dyed  blue,  and  purple,  and  scarlet,  and  of  sheep- 
skins dyed  red— circumstancej  which  indicate  no  small 
degree  of  tinctorial  skill.  He  enjoins  purple  stuffs  for 
the  works  of  the  taiiernacle  and  the  vestments  of  the 
high  priest.  The  ancient  Egyptians  cultivated  tliis 
art  with  some  degree  of  scientific  j)reciaion,  since  they 
knew  the  use  of  mordants,  or  those  substances  which, 
though  they  impart  no  color  tliemselves,  yet  enable 
white  robes  (cantliiin  vein)  to  absorb  coloring  drugs 
{colorem  lorbmdibm  mnlimmtntit).  Tyre,  liowevcr, 
was  the  nation  of  antiquity  wliicli  made  dyeing  its 
chief  occupation  and  the  staple  of  its  commerce. 
There  is  little  doul>t  that  purple,  tlio  Bai-re<l  symbol  of 
royal  and  sacenlntal  dignity,  was  a  color  discovered  in 
tliat  city,  and  ttiat  it  contriliuted  to  its  <ipul«iu-e  knd 
grandeur.  Homer  murks  no  less  the  value  than  tlie 
antiquity  of  tliis  dye,  l)y  <le:<eriliiiig  his  heroes  as 
arrayed  in  purple  rol)es.  Purple  habits  are  mentioned 
among  tlie  presents  made  to  (ildeon  liy  tlie  Israelites 
from  the  Hpoils  of  the  kings  of  Midian. 

'I  he  juiie  eniplnvi'd  fur  coninuinioating  tliis  dye  was 
obtained  from  two  diflerent  kinds  of  shell-fixh,  de- 
scrilK'd  by  Pliny  under  the  names  of  jmi-pvrn  and  buc- 
rinum  I  and  was  extrai-te<l  rn)m  a  small  vessel,  or  sac, 
In  their  throats,  to  the  aniiiunt  of  only  one  drop  from 
each  aninial,  A  darker  and  inferior  color  was  also 
pr«icured  by  crushing  the  whole  sulintani'e  of  the  liuc- 
rinum.  A  certain  (juantity  of  the  juice,  collected  fnini 
a  viut  nunilier  of  shells,  lieing  treated  with  sea-salt, 
was  allowed  to  ripen  for  three  days;  after  which  it 
was  diluted  with  .'>  times  its  bulk  of  water,  kept  at  a 
inotlerute  heat  fur  (>  (Uys  more,  occasionally  skimmed 
111  separate  the  animal  membranes,  and  when  thus 
clarified,  was  appllc<l  directly  as  a  dye  to  white  wool, 
previously  prepared  fur  this  purp<isu  li)'  the  action  of 
time-water,  or  of  a  species  of  lichen  called  fucus.  'I'wo 
operations  were  re<iuisito  to  communicate  the     .lest 


Tyrian  purple :  the  Ist  consisted  in  plunging  the  wool 
into  the  juice  of  the  purpura ;  the  2d,  into  that  of  the 
buceinum,  60  drachms  of  wool  required  100  of  the 
former  liquor,  and  200  of  the  latter.  Sometimes  a  pre- 
liminaT}-  tint  was  given  with  coccus — ^the  kermes  of 
the  present  day — and  the  cloth  received  merely  a  finish 
from  the  precious  animal  juice.  The  colors,  though 
probably  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  those  producible  by 
our  cochineal,  seem  to  have  been  very  durable,  for 
Plutarch  says,  in  his  Life  of  Alexander  (.chap.  86),  that 
the  Greeks  found  in  the  treasury  of  the  King  of 
Persia  a  large  quantity  of  purple  cloth,  which  was  as 
beautiful  as  at  first,  though  it  was  190  years  old.  The 
difficulty  of  collecting  the  purple  juice,  and  the  tedious 
complication  of  the  dyeing  process,  made  the  purple 
wool  of  Tyre  so  expensive  at  Rome,  that  in  the  time 
of  Augustus  a  pound  of  it  cost  nearly  £30  of  Englbh 
money.  Notwithstanding  this  enormous  price,  such 
was  the  wealth  accumulated  in  that  capital,  that  many 
of  t\\e  leading  citizens  decorated  themselves  in  purple 
attire,  till  the  emperors  arrogated  to  themselves  the 
privilege  of  wearing  purble,  and  prohibited  its  use  to 
every  other  person.  This  prohibition  operated  so 
much  to  discourage  this  curious  art  as  eventually  to 
occasion  its  extinction,  first  in  the  western,  and  then 
in  the  eastern  empire,  where,  however,  it  existed  in 
certoin  im|)erial  manufactories  till  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury. 

Dj'eing  was  little  cultivated  in  ancient  Greece ;  the 
people  of  Athens  wore  generally  woolen  dresses  of  the 
natural  color.  But  the  Uomans  must  have  bestowed 
some  pains  upon  this  art.  In  the  games  of  the  circus 
parties  were  distinguished  by  colors.  Four  of  these 
are  described  by  Pliny — the  green,  the  orange,  the 
gray,  and  the  white.  The  following  ingredients  were 
used  by  their  dyers.  A  crude  native  alum  mixed  with 
copperas,  copjieras  itself,  blue  vitriol,  alkanet,  lichen 
rocollus,  or  archil,  broom,  madder,  woad,  nut-galls, 
the  seed  of  pomegranate,  and  of  an  Egyptian  acaciu. 

Hut  the  vast  superiority  of  our  dyes  over  those  of 
former  times  must  tie  ascrilied  princi|)ally  to  the  use  of 
pure  alum  and  solution  of  tin  as  mordants,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  bases ;  substances  which  give  to 
our  comniou  dye-stuft's  remarkable  depth,  durability, 
and  lustre.  Another  improvement  in  dyeing,  of  more 
recent  date,  is  the  application  to  textile  substances  of 
metallic  com|Miunds,  such  as  Prussian  blue,  chrome 
yellow,  mangaiiese  brown,  etc. 

The  compound  or  mixed  colors,  are  such  as  result 
from  the  cumliination  of  two  different  colored  dye-stuffs, 
or  from  dyeing  stufl's  with  one  color  and  then  with 
another.  The  simple  colors  of  the  dyer  are  red,  yel- 
low, blue,  and  black,  with  which,  when  skillfully 
Idended,  ho  can  produce  every  variety  of  tint.  Per- 
haps the  dun  or  fawn  color  might  be  uildcd  to  the 
aliove,  as  it  is  directly  obtained  from  a  great  many 
vegetalile  substances. 

1.  lU'd  with  yi'ltuw,  produces  otAtiffe ;  a  color  which,  upon 
wool,  la  ^ivuii  usually  with  tlio  siient  scsrlut  lutth.  To  this 
slmdo  may  1m>  lefiTnd  (lame  color,  poiur^Tansto,  csiiucliin, 
prawn,  Jonquil,  riiMi's,  chamois,  ra/i  au  lail,  «urora,  mari- 
Kold,  orange  peel,  mon/orM,  cinnamon,  (!')ld,  etc.  Snuff, 
chestnut,  musk,  and  other  gliades  aro  prodncpwl  by  siilwti- 
tullnff  walnut  peels  or  sumach  for  bright  yellow.  Ifallttlr 
blue  Ihi  added  to  orange,  nn  olive  is  obUtliicd.  The  only  ill- 
rert  urantce  dyes  are  anotto  and  sutichruniatc  of  lead. 

'-'.  Urd  wltii  blue  producun  purple,  violet,  lilac,  |iI)!Cod's 
neck,  mallow,  peach  blussom,  bleu  ile  mi,  llut-blosmui,  uius- 
ranlli. 

:).  Ited  with  black  ;  brown,  chocolate,  innroiio,  it !. 

4.  Yellow  with  blue;  Krwnofa  groat  variety  of  shades,  such 
as  nascent  Rreen,  Kay  ffreen,  frrass  irreen,  spring  Krtcn,  laurol 
KTweii,  sua  KTeen,  celadon  Kreon,  parrot  Kreen,  oabbaKu  gncv, 
apple  Kri'en,  duck  Kfeon, 

(i.  Mixtures  uf  colors,  3  and  D,  and  4  and  4,  produce  an 
luiluflntto  diversity  of  tints;  thus  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  form 
brown  ullris  and  Kriwnlsh  gnyt;  In  which  thi!  hliii'  ilyn 
ouKhl  always  to  be  flrst  Klrun.  lest  the  Indlffo  vat  thould  h« 
•olli<d  by  other  colors.  lied,  yellow,  and  gray  (which  t>  a 
gradation  of  lilack)  Kiro  the  dead-leaf  tint,  ai  well  at  dsrk 
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orange,  mnff  color,  «to.  Red,  blue,  and  gray,  give  a  rast 
variety  of  ahadei  i  as  lead  gray,  alate  gray,  vood-pigeoii  gray, 
and  other  oolora,  too  Dumerooa  to  apeeify. 

The  following  liat  of  dyea,  and  the  coloring  aubatances 
which  produce  them,  may  prove  aaeful : 

Rrd.  Coohineal,  kormoa,  lac,  madder,  archil,  cartharaua  or 
saniower,  brazil  wood,  logwood,  perlodlde  of  mercury,  alka- 

net. 

Vellov).  Qnerdtron,  weld,  iUatic  (yellow  wood),  annotto, 
aawwort,  dyer's  broom,  turmeric,  fuatet  {rhua  ooHnua),  Per- 
sian and  Avignon  berriea  (rAomnua  in/ectoriut),  willow,  per- 
oxyd  of  iron ;  chromate  of  lead  (chrome  yellow),  aulphuret 
of  arsenic,  hydroaulphnret  of  antimony ;  nitric  acid  on  ttllk. 

Blue.  Indigo,  woad  or  pastel,  Fruaaian  blue,  turnsole  or 
Utmua,  logwood  with  a  salt  of  copper. 

Blnek.  Oalla,  aumnch,  logwood,  walnut  peela,  and  other 
vegetablea  which  contain  tannin  and  gallio  acid,  along  with 
ferruginous  mordanta ;  the  anaoardium  of  India. 

Oreen.  These  are  produced  by  the  blue  and  yellow  dyes 
sklilfuliy  combined ;  with  tlie  ezceptiun  of  the  chrome  green, 
and  perbapa  the  copper  green  of  Scbwcinfurt 

Orange.  Annotto,  and  mixtures  of  red  and  yellow  dyes; 
Bubchromate  of  lead. 

yawn.  Dun,  or  ijoot  Walnut  peels,  sumach,  birch-tree, 
henna,  sandal  wood. — Una's  Diet  of  Arts. 

Mif/o  and  Cochineal. — In  1548  neither  of  these  im- 
portant dye-stuffs  had  mode  their  way  into  Europe. 
Pliny  mentions  indigo  under  the  name  otindicum ;  but 
it  appears  to  have  l>een  used  by  the  Greelcs  and  Romans 
only  as  a  paint ;  yet  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  in 
India  it  had  been  employed  from  time  immemorial  as  a 
dyestutr.  Cochineal  could  not  be  linown  till  after  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  was  used  by  the  Mexicans  as 
jdyestuff.  In  1628  Cortex  received  orders  from  the 
Murt  of  Spain  to  multiply  this  precious  insect,  to  collect 
it  and  send  it  to  Spain.  Cochineal  by  itself  gives  only  a 
crimson  color ;  it  dyes  scarlet  when  mixed  with  a  solution 
of  tin.  This  fact  was  discovered  accidentally  by  Corne- 
lius Drebliel  about  the  year  1630.  He  communicated 
his  observation  to  his  son-in-law  Kutfelar,  who  was  a 
dver  at  Leyden.  He  soon  brought  the  process  to  per- 
fection, kept  it  a  secret,  and  brought  the  scarlet  color 
into  fashion.  Soon  after,  the  same  process  was  dis- 
covered by  a  German  chemist  called  Keffler,  who  car- 
ried his  secret  to  London  in  1043.  A  Flemish  dyer 
mlied  John  Kloeck  got  information  of  the  process  in 

1647,  snd  it  gradually  made  its  way  through  every 
fountry  of  Eurojie.  Indigo,  though  a  much  more 
important  dye-stuff  than  cochineal,  did  not  make  its 

way  into  general  use  without  the  greatest  difficulty. 

The  use  of  it  was  prohibited  in  England  during  the 

reign  of  Kiizabcth ;  and  the  prohibition  was  not  taken 


oif  till  the  time  of  Charles  II.  It  was  equally  prohib- 
ited In  Saxony,  where  It  was  styled  in  the  prohibition 
8  corrosive  substance,  and  called  food  for  the  devil. 
Restrictions  on  the  use  of  indigo  in  dyeing  were  inv 
posed  also  in  France,  though  it  was  not  altogether 
prohibited,  as  it  had  been  in  England  and  Saxony.  See 
Bertrollet,  on  Dyeing;  Bancroft,  on  Colors. 

There  has  been  much  speculation  among  philosoph- 
ical dyrrs  respecting  the  nuture  of  the  coloring  matters, 
and  the  way  in  which  the  different  colors  are  induced 
by  dyeing ;  but  these  speculations  have  not  led  to  any 
information  of  much  value.  There  is  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  the  coloring  matters  employed  as  dye- 
stuffs  are  all  transparent,  and'  that  the  color  is  pro- 
duced by  their  action  on  the  light  transmitted  through 
them  from  the  white  fibres  of  the  cloth.  Those  color- 
ing matters  that  transmit  all  the  rays  equally  leave 
the  cloth  white ;  if  the  blue  ray  Iw  transmitted  and 
the  rest  absorbed,  the  color  of  the  cloth  will  be  blue, 
and  80  on.  This  is  all  that  we  know  abont  the  me- 
chanical nature  of  the  dyestuffs. 

With  respect  to  the  aptitude  of  being  dyed,  and  the 
brillianc}'  of  tiie  colors  thus  communicated,  there  is 
found  to  be  very  great  difference  in  different  tissues. 
Animal  substances  are  much  more  easily  dyed  than 
vegetable  substances.  Of  animal  substances,  silk 
receives  color,  and  the  shades  given  are  brighter  and 
more  beautiful  than  those  which  can  be  imbibed  by  any 
other  tissue.  Woolen  cloth  is  also  very  fit  for  being 
dyed,  and  receives  very  brilliant  colors  with  avidity ; 
though  In  this  respect  it  is  inferior  to  silk.  Cotton 
and  linen  are  much  more  difficult  to  dye,  and  can  not 
be  made  to  Imbil)e  such  brilliant  colors  as  silk  or 
woolen.  Thus  the  rich  scarlet  given  to  cloth  by  the 
combined  action  of  cochineal  and  the  oxyd  of  tin,  has 
never  been  communicated  to  cotton  cloth  or  linen. 
The  Turkey-red  dye,  which  is  by  far  the  finest  and 
most  permanent  red  that  has  ever  been  communicated 
to  cotton  cloth,  is  a  crimson,  or  rather  a  crimson  with 
a  shatle  of  l>rown.  It  has  not  the  least  approach  to  a 
scarlet. — E.  B. 

Dyke,  or  Dike.  When  a  mass  of  unstratified  or 
igneous  rock,  such  as  granite,  trap,  or  lava,  appears  as 
if  injected  into  rents  and  fissures  In  the  stratified  rock, 
so  as  to  intersect  tlie  strata.  It  is  called  a  dyke.  Dyke 
is  also  the  name  given  to  a  mound  of  earth,  stones,  or 
other  materials.  Intended  to  prevent  low  land  from 
l)eliig  inundated  by  the  sea,  etc. ;  as  the  dykes  of  Hol- 
land. <■'  ■     '    "  •    ' 
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Eagle,  in  numismatics,  a  sort  of  base  money  which 
was  current  in  Ireland  in  the  early  po.'t  of  the  reign  of 
Edward  I.,  thiit  is,  altout  the  yeor  1272.  There  were 
also  liunines,  rosudes,  and  manj-  other  coins  of  the 
same  sort,  named  according  to  the  figures  with  which 
they  were  impressed.  The  current  coin  of  the  king- 
dom at  thiit  time  wos  a  composition  of  copper  and  sil- 
ver, in  deterininnte  pro|M)rtions ;  but  tliese  were  so 
much  inferior  to  the  standard  of  that  time,  thot  tliey 
were  not  wnrtli,  intrinsically,  half  so  much  as  the 
otliers.  They  were  im|H>rteil  from  Krnnoe  and  otlier 
forei|rn  countries.  When  I'jlward  had  lioen  a  few 
years  estatiilshed  on  the  throne,  he  set  up  mints  in 
Irelanil  fur  coining  good  nionoy,  and  then  prohibited 
the  use  of  eagles,  and  other  kinds  of  liase  coin  making 
it  ileiitli,  witli  coiitlscation  of  effects,  to  iin|Kirt  any 
more  of  tliem  into  the  kingdom.  Eugle  is  the  cIcHigna- 
tinn  of  tliH  principal  gold  coin  of  the  United  States — 
value  equal  to  II)  dollars. 

Baring,  in  nautical  language,  a  rope  attached  to 
tlis  cringle  of  a  sail,  by  means  of  which  it  Is  bent  or 
rtefed, 

Earneat,  in  commercial  law,  is  the  sum  advanced 
by  til*  liuyer  of  goods  in  order  to  bind  the  seller  to  the 


terms  of  the  agreement.  It  is  enacted  by  the  17th 
section  of  the  famous  Statute  of  Frauds,  29  Charles  II., 
c.  8,  that  "no  contract  for  the  sale  of  any  goods, 
wares,  and  merchandises,  for  the  prices  of  £10  sterling, 
or  upward,  shall  \m  allowed  to  l)e  good,  except  the 
buyer  shall  accept  part  of  the  goods  so  sold,  and  actu- 
ally receive  the  same,  or  give  something  in  earnest  to 
bind  the  bargain,  or  in  part  payment,  or  that  some 
note  or  memorandum  in  writing  of  the  said  bargain  be 
made  and  signed  by  the  parties  to  be  charged  by  such 
contract,  or  their  agents  thereunto  lawfully  author- 
iiied."  As  to  what  amounts  to  sufficient  earnest,  lilack- 
stone  lays  it  down,  that,  "  if  any  part  of  the  price  is  paid 
do\vn,  if  it  is  but  a  penny,  or  any  portion  of  the  goods 
is  delivered  by  way  of  earnest,  it  is  liinding."  To  con- 
stitute earnest,  the  thing  must  he  given  as  a  token  of 
ratification  of  the  contract,  and  it  should  be  expressly 
stated  so  bv  the  giver. — Chitty's  Commercial  Law, 
vol.  ill.,  p.  289. 

Ear-ring,  an  ornament  worn  at  the  ear ;  a  pendant 
or  jewel  suspended  by  means  of  a  ring  or  a  hook  (Missing 
through  the  pendulous  lobe  of  the  ear.  The  use  of 
this  kind  of  ornament  dates  from  the  remotest  anti- 
quity, since  the  first  mention  of  ear-rings  occurs  in  the 
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book  of  GeneaUr  Ear-rings  of  oartain  kinda  were 
•ncientl}',  and  BtiU  are,  in  the  East,  instruments  or 
appendages  of  idolatry  and  superstition — being  re- 
garded as  talismans  and  amulets.  Such,  probably, 
were  the  ear-rings  of  Jacob's  family,  which  he  buried 
with  the  strange  gods  at  Bethel.  This  somewhat 
barbarous  species  of  adornment  was  used  (as  it  still  is 
in  some  countries)  by  lM>th  sexes  among  many  Oriental 
nations;  especially  by  the  Lydians,  Persians,  Baby- 
lonians, Libyans,  and  Carthaginians,  as  may  be  gath- 
ered from  various  ancient  authors.  Among  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Egyptians,  their  use  appears  to  have 
been  confined  to  women :  but  that  they  were  exten- 
sively used  by  the  men  of  various  other  nations  is 
sufficiently  proved  by  the  Egyptian  monuments. 
Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ear-rings  were  worn 
only  by  females,  and  were  sometimes  of  enormous 
value.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  ears  of  the  Venus 
de  Medici,  and  of  some  otlier  female  statues,  are 
pierced,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  bearing  these  append- 
ages. 

Earth,  Figure  of  the.  The  determination  of 
the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the  earth  is  a  problem  of 
very  great  importance  in  astronomy,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
in  reference  to  the  earth's  diameter  that  the  distances 
of  the  planets  from  the  sun  and  from  each  other  are 
estimated.  It  is  also  a  problem  of  very  great  interest 
and  curiosity  ;  and  has  accordingly  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind  since  the  earlieat  dawn  of  civilization. 
There  are  two  points  of  view  under  which  this  great 
question  may  be  considered.  The  figure  of  the  earth 
may  be  regarded  as  a  fact  to  be  determined  by  investi- 
gation and  experience,  like  any  other  phenomena  or 
law  of  naturo ;  in  which  case  it  is  necessary-  to  find,  by 
the  actual  aieasurcment  and  comparison  of  different 
portions  of  the  terrestrial  surface,  the  nature  of  its 
curvature,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  diameters.  Under 
the  second  point  of  view,  the  question  is  one  of  pure 
theory.  The  earth  may  lie  regarded  as  a  congeries  of 
material  particles,  attracting  each  other  with  forces 
reciprot-ally  proportional  to  their  mutual  distances, 
and  endowed  with  a  rotator}*  motion  about  a  fixed 
axis ;  and  the  prolilem  is  to  determine  the  form  the 
whole  masH  would  assume  in  virtue  of  the  attractive 
and  centrifugal  forces  by  which  the  particles  are  im- 
pelled. Viewed  in  this  light,  the  actual  figure  of  the 
earth  l>econies  one  of  the  series  of  consequences  result- 
ing from  the  universal  gravitation  of  matter,  and  dcn 
ponding  on  the  same  laws  which  regulate  its  motion  in 
its  orbit  almut  the  sun. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  inquire  what  were 
the  notions  of  the  figure  of  the  earth,  which  were  or 
might  have  Ix-an  entertained  by  its  earliest  and  most 
ignorant  inhabitants.  A  very  slight  attention  to  the 
most  common  phenomena  renders  the  fact  of  its  gen- 
eral roundness  almost  paliiable  to  tlie  senses,  'i'he 
uniform  level  appearance  of  the  sensible  horizon  ii^ 
every  r>ituation  in  which  a  spectator  can  Iw  placed — 
the  depression  of  the  circum-polsr  stars  as  he  advances 
toward  the  south,  and  their  elevation  as  he  proceeds  in 
•  contrary  direction  —  the  disappearance  of  a  ship 
standing  out  to  sea — the  projection  of  the  earth  as  seen 
in  a  lunar  eclipse,  and  a  numlier  of  other  familiar  ap- 
pearances— put  the  globular  llgure  of  our  planet  Iwyoud 
all  manner  of  doubt.  Ileaaoning  from  such  ap|>ear- 
ances,  the  earliest  astronomers  universally  regarded 
the  earth  as  n  sphere  t  and  tlieir  attention  was  solely 
directed,  in  their  various  moasuremenl*  and  computa- 
tions, to  ascertain  its  dimensions.  Modern  science 
has  discovered  that  its  figure  deviates  slightly  from 
that  of  a  sphere,  lieing  compressed  or  dattened  at  the 
extremities  of  it*  axis  of  rotation ;  and  the  object  of 
the  astronomer,  at  the  present  time,  is  to  determine 
not  only  its  dimensions,  but  also  the  exact  amount  of 
its  compression. 

Attempts  to  estimate  the  magnitude  of  the  earth 
ware  mod*  at  •  veiy  early  data ;  tot  Aristotle  reUtM 


that  the  mathematicians  prior  to  bis  time  had  found 
the  circumference  to  be  400,000  stadia.  But  Eratos- 
thenes appears  to  hava  been  the  first  who  entertained 
an  accurate  idea  of  the  principles  on  which  the  deter- 
mination of  the  figure  of  the  earth  really  depends,  and 
attempted  to  reduce  these  principles  to  practice.  Hig 
results,  in  consequence  of  the  imperfect  data  from 
which  they  were  deduced,  were  very  inaccurate ;  but 
his  method  is  the  same  as  that  which  is  followed  at  the 
present  day,  depending,  in  fact,  on  the  comparison  of  a 
line  actually  measured  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  vith 
the  corresponding  celestial  arc.  He  hod  remarked,  or 
lieen  informed,  that  at  Syene  in  Upper  Egypt,  on  the 
day  of  the  summer  solstice,  at  noon,  objects  cast  no 
shadows ;  whence  he  concluded  that  the  sun  was  ex- 
actly in  the  aenith  at  mid-day.  On  the  same  day,  at 
Alexandria,  he  observed  the  suu's  meridional  diHtance 
from  the  zenith  to  be  7°  12',  or  a  60th  part  nf  the 
circumference.  Then,  assuming  Syene  to  be  exactly 
under  the  meridian  of  Alexandria  (the  error  in  thb 
assumption  was  alwut  3°),  and  the  distance  between 
the  two  places,  measured  in  a  straight  line,  to  be  li.OOO 
stadia,  he  had  6,000X60—260,000  stadia  for  the  whole 
circun^erenoe  of  the  earth.  It  is  sasy  to  see  how 
very  imperfect  this  operation  must  have  been.  With- 
out mentioning  smaller  errors,  the  neglect  of  the  solar 
diameter  would  alone  occasion  an  uncertainty  aa  to 
the  sun's  declination,  and  consequently  as  to  the  length 
of  the  celestial  arc,  amounting  to  half  a  degree  on  the 
obser^'ution  at  Syene ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose tit  that  at  Alexandria  was  more  exact.  The 
terresti  distance  between  the  two  places  was  oi- 
sumed  un  equally,  or  probably  still  more  loose  and 
inaccurate  determinations. 

The  next  attempt  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  of  the 
earth  was  made  by  Posidonius.  This  astronomer 
adopted  a  method  which  differed  from  that  of  Eratos- 
thenes only  in  determining  the  celestial  arc  by  nieana 
of  the  altitude  of  a  star,  instead  of  the  sun's  zenith 
distance.  At  Rhodes,  the  bright  star  Canopus,  when 
on  the  meridian,  barely  appears  alwve  the  horizon. 
At  Alexandria  the  same  star  was  observed  to  have  a 
meridional  altitude  of  a  ^  of  a  sign,  or  7^  degrees, 
which,  therefore,  was  the  celestial  arc  intercepted  be- 
tween the  zenith  of  Alexandria  and  lihodcH.  The 
terrestrial  distance  Itetween  the  two  places  was  esti- 
mated, like  that  between  Alexandria  and  Syene,  at  5,000 
stadia,  and  they  were  both  supposed  to  be  under  the 
same  meridian.  Hence,  since  7^  degrees  is  the  'ISth 
of  the  circumference,  we  have  5(KK)X -18 =240,000 
stadia,  for  the  whole  circumference  of  the  glolie. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  any  correct  opinion  of  the 
degree  of  approximation  attained  in  these  r.ncient 
measures,  as  the  length  of  the  stadium  is  nut  l,nowa 
with  any  certainty.  That  it  varied  in  diff'creiit  places, 
and  at  diflTeront  times,  is  sufficiently  obviou!!  from  the 
statement  of  Itoleniy,  who,  in  his  work  on  g«0)4ra|iby, 
assigns  the  length  of  the  degree  at  600  stadia,  and  con- 
sequently the  whole  circumference  at  180,000,  dilfoi. 
ing  from  the  determination  of  Posidonius  in  the  pro- 
|K>rtion  of  8  to  4,  and  still  more  from  that  of  Kra- 
tosthcnes.  Ptolemy  remarked  that  it  was  not  neces- 
sary tliut  the  lino  measured  should  lie  exactly  in  the 
meridian :  it  was  sufficient  to  know  its  inclination  to 
the  meridian,  or  the  azimuthal  angle,  together  with 
the  latitudes  of  its  extr«ii\o  |v<iints,  in  order  tu  compare 
it  with  the  meridional  arc.  I'lie  deterniinatii)n  of  the 
azimuth  is,  however,  an  operation  of  ciinsideruljle  dif- 
flculty ;  and  Ptolemy  has  given  no  dotuils  uf  the 
method  by  which  he  proposed  to  estimate  it  lie  hui 
been  equally  silent  in  respect  of  the  means  by  which 
the  mean  length  of  a  degree  was  ascertained  to  lie  oOO 
•tadia,  so  that  the  result  which  ho  has  recorded  U  otiU 
less  satisfactory  than  thosa  of  the  two  more  ancient 
astronomers. 

The  active  curiosity  of  the  Arabians,  which  was 
exerted  so  su«casafully  in  promoting  practical  uatroa* 
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emy,  did  not  overlook  the  meaBare  of  the  earth.  The 
Caliph  Almamonn,  who  began  his  reign  in  the  year 
814,  ordered  a  company  of  astronomers  to  measure  a 
degree  on  the  level  plain  of  Mesopotamia.  Dividing 
themselves  into  two  parties,  the  one  proceeded  north- 
ward, and  the  other  southward,  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  through  a  degree  of  latitude,  and  measured 
with  rods  the  itinerary  distance  as  they  proceeded. 
The  perfect  agreement  of  their  conclusion  with  that  of 
Ptolem}-,  throws  it  open  to  great  suspicion ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  their  operation  was  repeated  at  a 
different  place,  with  exactly  the  same  result,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  they  blindly  adopted  the  statement 
of  the  Greeic  astronomer,  either  from  inability  to  exe- 
cute the  task  assigned  to  them,  or  because  they  bad 
no  confidence  in  their  own  determinafion. 

From  the  time  of  Alamamonn,  the  problem  of  deter- 
mining the  dimensions  of  the  earth  was  neglected,  till 
the  revival  of  astronomy  with  general  learning  in 
Europe.  The  first  attempt  to  solve  it  was  made  by 
Femel,  who,  about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century, 
measured  the  distance  fh>m  Paris  to  Amiens,  along  the 
high  road,  by  observing  the  number  of  revolutions 
nude  by  his  coach-wheel  in  the  journey  between  these 
two  cities.  Supposing  them  to  he  under  the  same  me- 
ridian, which  is  nearly  true,  and  having  ascertained 
the  difference  of  their  latitudes,  Femel  found  l)y  this 
means  the  length  of  the  degree  to  be  57,070  French 
toises,  or  about  364,960  English  feet.  A  degree  was 
mesKured  long  afterward  at  the  same  place  by  La- 
caille,  in  a  far  more  adequate  and  scientitic  manner, 
and  he  found  It  to  he  67,074  toises.  This  agreement  is 
rendered  the  less  extraordinary  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  toise  of  Femel  was  not  exactlj'  of  the  same 
len|!th  of  that  of  Lacaille.  After  all,  it  must  be 
allowed  that  Ferael  made  a  fortunate  gness.  (Dr- 
LAMBRB,  Aitnmomie,  torn,  iii.,  chap,  xxxv.) 

But  the  first  who  had  the  merit  of  attempting  to 
execute  the  geodetic  operations  that  are  indispensably 
necessari'  to  effect  the  accurate  measurement  of  a  long 
lino  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  was  Willebrord  Sneil, 
a  native  of  Holland,  and  a  teacher  of  mathematics. 
Having  established  a  chain  of  triangles  between  Alk- 
maer  and  Bergen-op-Zoom,  and  observed  the  angles 
of  each  triangle,  by  means  of  a  quadrant  of  6|  feet 
radius,  he  measured  a  base  on  the  frozen  surface  of  the 
meadows  lietween  Loyden  and  the  village  of  Soeter- 
woud,  and  determined  the  distance  between  the  two 
places  by  trigonometrical  computation.  The  length 
of  the  degree  which  he  found  was  28,500  Rynland 
perches,  or  aliout  66,020  toises,  which  is  about  2060 
toises  too  small.  This  result  was  published  by  Mus- 
chentiroek,  who  in  fact  revised  or  calculated  the  ob- 
servations from  the  original  papers  a  century  after  the 
death  of  Snell. 

Norwood,  in  the  year  1635,  attempted  to  measure  a 
deforce  in  Kngland  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  Fer- 
net. He  measured  the  distance  lietween  London  and 
York  along  the  public  road,  taking  the  bearings  and 
reduoinn  the  direction  to  the  meridian  In  a  rough  way. 
The  difference  of  latitudes  he  found  by  observations  of 
the  solstice  to  be  2°  28',  and  thence  concluded  the 
letiRth  of  the  degree  to  be  807,176  English  feet.  Like 
the  measurement  of  Ferael,  this  has  lieen  found  to  be 
a  much  nearer  approximation  than  the  method  om- 
ployed  would  have  led  us  to  expect. 

The  application  of  the  telescope  to  circular  Instrn- 
ments  gave  a  far  higher  degree  of  precision  to  geodetic 
operntioUN.  IMcanI,  to  whom  practical  astronomy  is 
indebted  for  this  capital  improvement,  was  the  first 
who  measured  the  arc  of  the  meridian  with  such  pre- 
cautions and  care  na  the  deliojito  nature  of  the  o]iora- 
tion  requires.  Ha  twice  meHsure<l  with  wooden 
perches  a  base  of  nearly  seven  English  miles  in 
lenf^h  ;  and  observed  the  angles  of  his  triangles  with 
t  quadrant,  having  a  telescope  adapted  to  It  with  cross 
wires  In  its  focus.     He  even  calculated  the  error  pro- 


duced by  the  Instrument  being  placed  out  of  the  centre 
of  the  station,  and  determined  the  zenith  distance  of 
a  star  in  the  constellation  Caeaiopeia  with  a  sector,  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  differences  of  latitude. 
The  distance  between  Amiens  and  Malvoisine  was 
found  to  be  78,860  toises,  and  the  difference  of  latitude 
1°  22'  65",  whence  the  result  gave  for  the  degree  at 
Amiens  67,060  toises ;  but  as  the  aberration  and  muta- 
tion were  unknown  at  that  time,  and  the  refraction 
was  not  taken  into  account — canses  of  error  to  which 
it  is  indispensably  necessary  to  have  regard — a  deter- 
mination which  agrees  so  nearly  with  the  results  of 
recent  measu<v  could  only  have  arisen  from  a  fortu- 
nate compensation  of  errors.  In  fact,  his  toise  was 
somewhat  shorter  than  that  which  has  since  been 
adopted  as  the  standard ;  and  the  error  occasioned  by 
this  circumstance  nearly  compensated  that  which  wag 
committed  in  determining  the  celestial  arc ;  so  that  in 
recalculating  all  the  observations,  the  degree  is  found 
to  he  ver}'  nearly  the  same  as  was  found  by  Picard. 

French  Exptrimentt. — Hitherto  geodetic  operations 
had  been  confined  to  the  determination  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  earth ;  but  a  discovery  made  by  Richer 
turned  the  attention  of  mathematicians  to  its  deviation 
from  the  spherical  form.  This  astronomer  having 
been  sent,  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Paris,  to  the 
island  of  Cayenne  in  South  America,  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  the  amount  of  terrestrial  refraction  and 
other  astronomical  objects,  observed  that  his  clock, 
which  had  been  regulated  at  Paris  to  bent  seconds, 
lost  about  2^  minutes  daily  at  Cayenne,  and  that,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  measure  mean  solar  time,  it  was 
necessary  to  shorten  the  pendulum  by  more  than  a 
line.  This  fact,  which  appeared  exceedingly  curious, 
and  was  scarcely  credited  till  it  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  subsequent  observations  of  Varin  and  Deshaves,  < 
was  first  explained  in  the  third  book  of  the  Principia, 
by  Newton,  who  showed  that  it  could  only  be  referred 
to  a  diminution  of  gravity  arising  from  one  of  two 
causes — n  protuberance  of  the  equatorial  parts  of  the 
earth,  and  consequent  increase  of  the  distance  from 
the  centre,  or  from  the  counteracting  effect  of  the  cen- 
trifugal force,  occasioned  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 
The  former  could  not,  on  any  reasonable  supposition 
regarding  the  figure  of  the  earth,  be  regarded  as  ade- 
quate to  produce  the  effect;  but  the  latter,  which 
would  produce  a  retanlatlon  of  the  pendulum  at  Cay- 
enne in  the  ratio  of  the  square  of  the  sine  of  6°  to  that 
of  49°  (the  respective  latitudes  of  Cayenne  and  Paris), 
might  amount  to  1*46  seconds.  This  was  the  first 
direct  proof  of  the  diumal  rotation  of  the  earth. 

F'n)m  this  time  the  exact  determination  of  the  figure 
of  the  earth  began  to  assume  a  degree  of  importance 
which  had  not  fomierly  attached  to  it.  The  centrifu- 
gal force  arising  from  the  dlnraal  rotation  completely 
sot  aside  the  Idea  of  perfect  sphericity.  Newton,  as- 
suming that  the  earth  had  been  originally  fluid,  and 
supposing  its  density  to  be  the  same  throughout  the 
whole  mass,  and  tiupposing,  moreover,  that  its  consti- 
tuent molecules  attract  one  another  in  proportion  to 
the  Inverse  square  of  the  distance,  demonstrated  that 
it  would  assume,  in  consequence  of  the  rotation,  the 
form  of  a  spheroid  flattened  at  the  poles ;  and  that  the 
proportion  of  itb  equatorial  to  its  polar  axis  would  be 
230  to  231.  But  the  supposition  of  the  equal  density 
of  the  earth  is  obviously  verj'  improbable,  and  conse- 
quently the  rntlu  of  the  equatorial  and  polar  diameters 
must  bo  different  from  that  now  mentioned.  Newton 
erroneously  concluded  that  If  the  density  Is  greater  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth  than  at  the  centre,  the  com- 
pression would  be  greater  than  in  the  case  of  a  spheroid 
of  equal  density.  This  mistake  was  pointed  out  by 
Huygens,  who,  in  order  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  comproision  from  theorj',  reasoned  in  this  way. 
Suppose  two  tubes  to  be  united  at  the  centre  of  the 
earth,  forming  a  right  angle  with  each  other  at  that 
point,  and  extending  to  the  surface,  one  in  the  pkns 
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of  the  equator,  and  the  other  along  the  polar  axis,  and 
filled  with  a  homogeneona  fluid.  Now  the  fluid  con- 
tained in  the  polar  branch  exerta  a  presinre  on  the 
centre  eqnal  to  the  whole  of  its  weight,  while  the 
prensure  of  that  in  the  other  tube  will  be  diminished  by 
the  centrifugal  force.  The  second  column,  therefore, 
if  of  the  name  length,  will  be  less  heavy  than  the  first ; 
and  in  order  to  restore  the  equilibrium,  it  is  necessary 
that  the  equatorial  tube  shall  have  gained  as  much  in 
length  as  it  has  lost  in  weight  through  the  efifect  of 
rotation.  Hence  the  sea  in  the  equatorial  regions 
must  be  higher,  or  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
centre,  than  the  polar  sea,  and  consequently  the  earth 
must  have  a  flattoiied  form.  Calculating  tmm  .he 
supposition  that  the  density  increases  regularly  from 
the  surface  to  the  centre,  where  it  is  infinite,  Huvgens 
found  the  ratio  of  the  diameters  to  be  that  of  678  to 
S79.  This  investigation  is  given  in  his  work  J)e  Causa 
Graritatit,  published  in  1690. 

Fi-ench  Thfory. — The  theoretical  determinations  of 
the  form  of  the  earth  by  Newton  and  Huvgens 
were  at  variance  with  the  results  of  geodetic  opera- 
tions that  had  Iwcn  carried  on  in  France  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  first  Cassini,  f>om  1680  till 
1710,  for  the  purpose  of  malting  a  geometrical  survey 
of  that  countn*.  Cassini  found  the  degree  of  the  me- 
ridian to  the  south  of  Paris  to  be  67,092  toises,  while 
on  the  north  of  that  city  it  was  only  66,960  toises. 
This  result  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  earth  is  a 
protracted  spheroid,  or  elongated  at  the  poles  ;  a  con- 
clusion entirely  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  hy- 
drostatic equilibrium,  and  the  deductions  of  Newton 
and  Huvgens.  The  question,  however,  was  of  too 
great  importance  to  astronomy  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
undecided.  Accordingly,  the  Academy  of  Sciences  of 
Paris  determined  to  apply  a  decisive  test,  lij'  the 
measurement  of  arcs  at  a  grea  distance  from  each 
other.  For  this  purpose,  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished memliers  of  their  iHxly  undcrtoolc  the  meas- 
urement of  two  meridional  arcs,  one  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  equator,  and  the  other  in  a  high  latitude. 
In  17>%,  (todin,  Bouguer,  and  T,a  Condamine,  pro- 
ceeded to  Peru,  where  they  were  Joined  i)y  two  Span- 
ish officers,  Don  Georges  .lunn,  and  Antonio  d'l'lloa, 
and,  after  ten  years  of  lalnirious  exertion,  they  meas- 
ured an  arc  of  al)ove  3  degrees,  between  the  parallels 
of  -2'  .31"  north,  and  3°  4'  82"  south  latitude.  The 
other  party,  consisting  of  Maupertuis,  Clairaiit,  Ca- 
mus, 1/emnnnier,  Onthier,  and  Celsius,  were  in  some 
res|)octs  mere  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  they  completed 
the  measurement  of  nn  arc  near  the  polar  circle,  of  67 
minutes,  and  returned  to  Kurope  within  16  months  from 
the  period  of  their  departure.  The  measurement  of 
Bouguer  was  executed  with  great  care ;  and,  on  ac- 
count of  the  locality  (the  extremities  being  on  different 
sides  of  the  equator),  as  well  as  the  excellent  manner 
in  which  all  the  details  were  condurte<i,  it  has  always 
been  regarded  os  a  most  valuable  determination.  The 
original  base  was  determined  twice,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two  measures  was  scantely  2^  inches. 

Aiiout  the  middle  of  the  last  century  several  arcs 
of  meridian  were  measured  in  various  countries,  whioli, 
though  of  inferior  importance  in  comparison  of  the 
more  extensive  surveys  whi<'h  have  since  been  under- 
talcen,  are  nevertlicloss  deserving  of  enumeration.  In 
n.'il  Ijicaille  measured  an  arc  at  the  Cape  of  ^ood 
Ho|>e,  whither  he  hod  gone  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
termininn  the  lunar  parallax,  and  making  other  astm- 
nomii'nl  ot)servations.  At  the  latitude  of  33°  18^'  ho 
found  the  degree  of  the  merl<lian  to  l)e  67,0.37  toises. 
This  result  was  nearly  the  same  as  had  l)cen  olitalned 
in  France,  10°  further  from  the  equator ;  anci  clearly 
proved  either  the  existence  of  great  local  irregularities 
in  the  form  of  the  earth,  or  the  dissimilarity  of  the  two 
terrestrial  hemispheres.  As  tlieorj-  recLgnized  no  such 
almormal  condition  of  figure,  and  on  the  other  hand, 
Lacallla'a  observations,  all  the  details  of  which  had 


baen  preserved,  appeared  to  have  been  carefully  mode 
and  correctly  computed,  the  result  which  they  gave 
was  for  some  generations  a  very  vexata  quailio  among 
all  geodesists.  After  the  lapse,  however,  of  nearly  a 
century,  the  arc  has  been  lately  remeasured  under  the 
auspices  of  the  British  government,  with  all  the  mod- 
em improved  means  and  appliances ;  and  an  approx- 
imate calculation  of  the  observations  shows,  that  the 
greater  part  of  LacaUle's  anomaly  was  proiduced  by 
mountain  attraction  on  his  pluml>-line.     (1856). 

In  1761  the  measurement  of  a  terrestrial  arc  was 
undertaken  in  the  Roman  states,  by  the  Jesuits  Maira 
and  Boscovich.  It  extended  nearly  two  degrees  be- 
tween Rome  and  Kimini,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
degree  of  meridian  between  these  parallels,  namely, 
42°  and  44°,  contained  66,973  toises.  The  details  are 
given  at  length  by  Boscovich,  in  a  work  of  great  ele- 
gance, and  entitled  De  LiUeraria  Jixpedilione  per  Pon- 
tificiam  ditionem,  etc.     Roma,  1766, 

Liesganig,  a  Jesuit  in  1762  also  executed  two  meas- 
ures of  a  meridional  degree,  one  in  Hungary  and  the 
other  in  the  Ausi:rian  states  ;  but  it  has  been  shown  Ijy 
Baron  Zach,  in  his  Corrapondtnce  Atironomique,  vol. 
vii.,  that  the  results  merit  no  confidence,  and,  in  fact, 
would  lead  to  certain  error  if  employed  as  elements  in 
determining  the  figure  of  the  earth. 

Alxtut  the  same  time,  in  1764,  an  arc  of  meridian 
was  measured  in  North  America,  on  the  peninsula  be- 
tween the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  l)ays,  by  two  En- 
glishmen, Charles  Mason  and  Jeremiah  Dixon.  Tliey 
employed  no  triangulation  but  measured  the  lino  with 
deal-rods  along  the  whole  extent  of  the  arc,  the  mean 
latitude  of  which  was  89°  12'.  Their  iw'i  were  af- 
terwards compared  with  the  five-feet  brass  rods  made 
liy  Bird.  The  latitudes  were  determined  with  a  zenith 
sector.  The  length  of  the  degree,  after  the  necessary 
corrections  and  reductions  were  made,  was  found  to  be 
60,626  English  fathoms,  or  66,888  toises.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  great  care  was  bestowed  on  this  operation ; 
it  is,  however,  easy  to  see  that  the  measurement  of  so 
long  a  line  by  means  of  rods  is  liable  to  many  causes 
of  error  from  which  the  metliod  of  triangulation  is 
exempt. 

In  1762  Beccaria  undertook  to  measure  a  deforce  in 
the  plains  of  Piedmont.  He  found  tlie  degree  of  the 
meridian  at  the  latitude  of  44°  44'  to  contain  i')7,-l(i8 
toises  ;  but  great  uncertainty  remained  respei'tin){  the 
correctness  of  the  latitudes,  the  extreme  points  uf  the 
arc  lieing  in  the  near  neighlmrhood  of  immense  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  very 
considerable  deviation  of  the  pluml)-line.  It  was  sup- 
posed that  as  both  ends  of  the  arc  were  terminated  l)y 
mountain  ranges,  whereas  Boscovich's  arc  had  l)een 
carried  acn>ss  the  Ajiennines  and  terminutcil  at  the 
Hca  const,  the  errors  of  the  two  measures  orcasioned 
by  the  local  attraction,  being  of  opposite  l(ind.s,  would 
neutralize  each  other,  and  give  a  correct  mean  result. 

Amid  the  rapid  advances  of  muthematicul  science 
toward  the  end  of  the  last  century,  tlie  determiuHtinn 
of  tlie  figure  of  the  earth  was  not  overlooked.  In  the 
year  1783  a  memorial  was  presented  to  the  British 
government  liv  Cassini  de  Thur<',  stating  the  import- 
ant advantages  that  would  result  to  astmnumy  and 
navigation,  from  having  the  difference  of  longitude  uf 
the  (ireenwich  and  Paris  observatories  determined  liy 
u  geodetic  measurement.  Fortunately  this  proposal 
was  agTee<l  to.  The  Kngllsh  oporatitms  wore  placed 
under  the  superintendence  of  lienerul  Koy  who  to 
active  and  indefatigable  zeal  united  great  skill  and 
experience  in  practical  astronomy  and  surveying,  hi 
the  summer  of  1784  a  l>aso  of  rather  more  than  live 
miles  was  measured  on  llounslow  Heath.  In  the 
measurement  of  this  base,  deul-rods  were  first  em- 
ployed ;  liut  as  these  were  found  to  warp,  and  bo  af- 
fected with  the  variations  of  tlie  liygrometriial  istato 
of  the  atmosphere,  glass  tulies  wore  substituted  ;  und. 
Id  1791,  the  same  base  was  measured  with  a  steel  chain 
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earefnlly  mude  by  Ramsden,  yet  the  difference  from 
the  former  measure  was  found  to  be  only  three  ii  ihes. 
The  mean  result  was  27,404-2  feet  reduced  to  the  vel 
of  the  sea,  and  the  scale  being  talien  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  62°  of  Fahrenheit.  A  chain  of  32  triangles, 
in  connection  with  this  l>ase,  extended  over  the  coun- 
try to  Dover  and  Hastings ;  and  two  more,  stretching 
across  the  Channel,  connected  them  with  the  French 
eignala  on  the  opposite  side.  The  instruments  em- 
ployed in  this  survey  were  of  the  most  excellent 
descripu'- J,  and  far  superior  to  any  ttiat  had  ever  been 
employed  in  similar  operations.  The  angles  of  each 
triangle  wore  measured  by  a  large  theodolite  con- 
structed by  Kamsden ;  and  it  was  this  splendid  instru- 
ment that  first  exhibited  the  »pherical  excels,  or  the 
minute  quantity  by  which,  on  account  of  tho  sphericity 
of  the  earth,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
on  the  earth's  surface  exceeds  180°. 

The  French  part  of  this  great  operation  was  con- 
ducted with  equal  ability  by  Cassini  (the  fourth  of 
that  name),  Mecbain,  and  Delambre.  The  angles 
•were  measured  with  tlie  repeating  circle  of  Borda ;  an 
instrument  of  a  very  different  description  from  the  the- 
odolite, but  which  in  geodetic  operations  may  fairly  be 
allowed  to  give,  if  not  equally,  at  least  sufficiently 
correct  results,  while  in  practice  it  is  much  more  com- 
modious. The  result  of  the  combined  measures  showed 
the  meridian  of  Paris  to  bo  2°  19'  61"  east  of  Green- 
wich, or  9"  less  than  had  been  determined  by  Dr. 
Maslielyne. 

Soon  after  this  time,  a  series  of  geodetic  measure- 
ments both  in  France  and  England,  [and  also  in  the 
United  States,  in  1805,  for  an  account  of  which,  see 
Coast  Survey,]  whicli,  in  point  of  extent,  as  well  as 
minute  accuracy,  far  surpassed  all  the  operations  which 
liad  yet  lieen  undertalien  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
figure  of  tho  earth.  In  1791  the  National  Convention 
of  France  having  agreed  to  remodel  the  system  of 
weights  and  measures,  determined  to  adopt  a  standard 
taken  from  nature,  which  might  be  universally  appli- 
cable in  all  countries,  and  capable  of  being  restored  at 
any  future  age,  if  by  accident  it  should  happen  to  be 
lost.  Two  such  standards  were  proposed,  namely,  the 
length  of  the  pendulum,  which  malies  a  given  numl)er 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  latitude  ;  and  the  quadrant  of 
the  terrestrial  meridian.  Of  these,  the  pendulum  is 
by  fur  the  most  easy  to  l>e  determined  ;  but  it  was  ol)- 
jected,  tliat  as  the  length  of  the  pendulum  varies  at 
ditferent  latitudes,  and  also  depends  in  some  degree  on 
the  geological  character  of  tlie  country  wliere  it  is 
measured^its  length,  if  it  should  hap|)cn  to  be  lost, 
could  not  be  recovered,  without  knowing  the  precise 
place  at  which  it  had  formerly  been  determined.  The 
len^tli  of  the  quadrant  of  the  mcridiiin  is,  however, 
invariable,  and,  if  the  earth  is  a  regular  epiieroid  of 
revolution,  nmst  be  the  same  at  nil  places.  Accordingly 
tho  Convention  chose  the  ten  millionth  part  of  the  meri- 
dian from  the  equator  to  the  pole  as  the  unit  of  their  new 
scale ;  and  in  order  that  this  unit  might  be  determined 
with  the  greatest  possilde  precision,  it  was  resolved  to 
remensure  the  meridian  of  the  arc  of  Paris,  and  to  ex- 
tend it  from  Dunliiric  to  liarcelona,  a  distance  compre- 
hending altogetlier  an  arc  of  almut  nine  degrees.  The 
practical  execution  of  this  nndertaliing  was  confided 
to  two  astronomers  of  distinguislied  ability,  Delambre 
and  Mechuin,  by  whom  tho  requisite  o|)erutions  wore 
currietl  on  during  tlie  years  1792,  1793,  and  1791,  amid 
all  tlio  dangers  anil  difficulties  arising  from  the  disor- 
ganized state  of  the  country,  with  a  re.iolutii)n  and 
courage  of  which  the  annals  of  science  afford  fow  ex- 
amples. The  triangles  amounted  to  115  in  number. 
Each  of  the  throe  angles  of  every  triangle  was  sepa- 
rately ol)served  witli  the  repeating  circle.  Tlie  dif- 
ferent observations,  with  the  original  registers  and 
remarlts  of  the  ol)server8,  were  comjmrod  l)y  coramis- 
siuners,  among  whom  were  some  of  the  ablest  men  in 
France.    A  form  was  drawn  up,  after  which  all  the 


calculations  were  made.  The  calculations  of  the  tri- 
angles, as  well  as  of  the  azimuths,  were  examined  by 
Tralles,  Van  Swinden,  Legendre,  and  Delambre  him- 
self. The  triangles  were  connected  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Paris  with  a  base  of  upward  of  seven  miles 
in  length,  being  ()076-9  toisos,  at  the  temperature  IF^ 
centrigrade,  or  61^  of  Fahrenheit.  A  base  of  verifica 
tion  of  6006.25  toises  was  measured  by  Mechaln,  near 
Perpignan,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  the  arc ;  and 
the  measured  length  was  found  to  differ  by  less  than  a 
foot  from  the  length  deduced  by  calculation  from  the 
first  basu,  though  the  distance  was  more  than  436 
miles.  A  line  of  this  length,  measured  Mrith  extreme 
precision,  is  obviously  quite  sufficient  to  enable  us  to 
infer,  with  all  the  requisite  exactness,  the  length  of 
the  quadrantal  arc;  but  the  French  astronomers  re- 
solved to  extend  the  triangulation  still  further.  Ac- 
cordingly, Mechain  repaired  again  to  Spain,  and  in  the 
year  1806  continued  the  chain  of  triangles  from  Bar- 
celona to  Tortosa,  on  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean. 
At  this  place  his  labors  were  prematurely  terminated 
by  an  epidemic  fever.  The  prolongation  of  the  arc 
was,  however,  committed  to  two  philosophers  of  dis- 
tinguished reputation,  Biot  and  Arago.  An  immense 
triangle,  one  of  the  sides  of  which  exceeded  100  miles, 
connected  the  coast  of  Valentia  with  the  island  of 
Iviza,  which  was  joined  by  another  triangle  with  For- 
mentera,  distant  no  less  than  12°  22'  13"-89  from 
Dunlriric,  the  northern  extremity  of  the  arc.  The  re- 
sult of  the  whole  gave  a  value  of  the  quadrantal  arc, 
differing  somewhat  from  that  determined  by  Delambre 
and  Mechain,  but  so  little  that  the  length  of  the  metre 
would  be  scarcely  affected  by  four  times  the  millionth 
part  of  itself.  The  details  of  this  magnificent  opera- 
tion are  given  at  length  in  the  four  volumes  of  the 
Ba»e  Afetriqtie, 

The  English  survey,  which  had  been  interrupted  by 
the  death  of  General  Ko}',  in  1790,  was  resumed  in 
1793  under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Mudge.  The  origi- 
nal triangles  between  Greenwich  and  Dover  were  ex- 
tended along  the  coast  to  Dunnose  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
and  thence  tlirough  Devonshire  and  Wiltshire,  and 
connected  with  a  base  of  verification  measured  on 
Salisbury  plain.  The  length  of  this  base  wos  found, 
after  the  proper  reductions,  to  be  36574'4  feet,  differ- 
ing scarcely  one  inch  from  the  length  deduced  by  cal- 
culation from  the  base  on  Hounslow  Heath.  So  near 
a  coincidence,  though  probably  owing  in  some  degree 
to  a  compensation  of  errors,  affords  a  convincing  proof 
of  the  extreme  accuracy  with  which  every  part  of  the 
operation  had  been  conducted.  In  1802  the  triangula- 
tion was  carried  into  Yorkshire,  and  a  meridian  arc 
measured  from  Dunnose  to  Clifton.  The  latitudes  at 
the  terminal  points  were  determined  with  Ramsden's 
zenith  sector.  The  arc  was  afterward  extended  to 
Burleigh  l\ioor,  and  has  since  been  carried  to  the  Shet- 
lands.  It  may  bo  remarked  that  both  the  French  and 
Engiish  arcs  present  this  singular  anomaly,  that  when 
(lortions  of  them  at  particular  places,  are  considered 
separately,  the  length  of  the  degree  appears  to  increase 
on  going  southward. 

The  survey  has  been  continued,  up  to  tho  present 
time,  and  tlio  triangulation  has  been  carried  to  the 
remotest  parts  of  Scotland,  and  a  considerable  part  of 
Ireland.  In  tho  course  of  the  operations,  several  im- 
[jortant  improvements,  both  in  respect  of  the  instru 
ments  employed,  and  in  the  method  ot  conductiug 
geodetic  measurements  in  general,  have  been  intro- 
duced into  practice.  A  base  of  upward  of  seven  miles 
has  been  measured  near  Londonderr}' ;  and  it  now  only 
remains  to  determine  the  latitudes  of  some  stations,  to 
give  us  the  elements  of  a  new  and  greatly  prolonged 
arc. 

In  the  years  1801,  1802,  and  1803,  Mauportuis'  Swe- 
dish arc  was  remeusured  by  Svanberg,  and  extended 
nearly  40'  in  amplitude.  The  methods  were  tho  same 
as  hud  been  employed  by  Delambre.     Tho  extremities 
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of  the  new  arc  were  at  MallOrn  and  Pohtawara.  The 
diatanoe  was  found  to  be  92,778  toiges,  and  the  differ- 
ence of  the  latitudes  1°  87'  20" -8;  whence  1°=57,- 
196  toises.  This  agrees  irucii  Imtter  than  the  rosntt 
of  Maupertuls  (57,422  toises)  with  other  measu'-ss ; 
but  the  difference,  which  implies  an  error  of  12"  in 
the  latitude  of  Kittia  as  determined  l)y  the  French 
academicians,  haa  not  been  satisfactorily  accounted 
for ;  so  that  there  is  still  some  doubt  about  the  length 
of  a  degree  in  that  latitude.  See  Svamdero's  Krpa- 
sitioa  da  Optratitmi  faiia  en  Lapponie,  etc.  Stock- 
holm, 1805. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  two  arcs 
of  meridian  hare  been  surveyed  in  India.  The  first 
was  in  the  neighliorhoodof  Madras,  and  comprehended 
only  1°  86'.  The  second,  however,  is  the  longest 
which  has  yet  been  measured.  The  first,  and  a  large 
part  of  the  second,  was  accomplished  under  the  direction 
of  Colonel  Lambton  ;  and  the  instruments  and  meth- 
ods of  oliservation  and  calculation  were  exactly  the 
same  as  those  that  had  hetn  employed  by  Colonel 
Mudge  in  the  English  survey.  The  south  extremity 
of  the  second  arc  was  at  Punns,  near  Cape  Comorin, 
latitude  8°  9'  32"61 ;  and  the  northern  at  Daumer- 
gidda,  latitude  18°  8'  16"-07.  The  amplitude  is  con- 
se<|Uently  9°  53'  43"*56,  and  the  dixtance  between  the 
extremities  was  found  to  l)e  598,629'98  fathoms  (about 
680  miles),  giving  60,495  fathoms,  or  862,970  feet,  for 
the  length  of  the  degree.  Several  bases  were  meas- 
ured, and  the  whole  of  the  operations  apiieor  to  have 
been  conducted  with  great  sliill  and  accuracy.  This 
arc  has  since  l>een  extended  by  Captain  Everest  to 
Kaliana,  latitude  29°  80'  48"-8 ;  so  that  i".  a  whole 
length  now  includes  more  than  21°.  The  details  of 
Colonel  I^mbton's  operations  are  given  in  the  diflTer- 
ent  volumes  of  the  Aiia/ic  Reiearches  (see  vols.  '  ii., 
X.,  xii.),  and  those  of  Captain  Everest,  In  his  "  \c- 
eount  nfthf  Meamrtment  of  an  Arc  of  the  Meridian  be- 
tween tlf  I'nralleU  of  18°  B'  nnd  24°  7',"  printed  at 
the  expe —  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Vanou.-  .'Mxletic  operations  on  .a  less  extensive  scale 
have  been  recently  executed,  which  are  letter  adapted, 
perhaps,  to  give  information  respecting  the  local  curv- 
ature than  the  general  form  of  the  earth.  Beccaria'a 
arc  has  been  remeasured  by  Plana  and  Carlinl :  the 
results  clearly  demonstrate  the  existence  of  some 
em>u  in  the  original  measurement,  l)ut  they  are  not 
yet  altogether  satisfactory,  and  the  country  is  very 
unfavorable.  The  ("stance  l)etween  Gfittingen  ond 
Altona  has  been  measured  by  (iauss  ;  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  corresponding  celestial  arc  is  known  with 
the  utmost  precision,  from  observations  of  the  latitude 
made  at  the  respective  ol>8ervatories  of  the  two  places. 
The  amplitude,  however,  is  only  about  two  degrees, 
and  there  Is  some  doubt  about  the  exact  length  of  the 
iron  bars  with  which  the  base  was  measured.  A  more 
extensive  arc  has  been  measured  in  Russia  liy  Struve. 
It  extends  at  present  to  three  and  a  half  degrees,  and 
it  is  nnderstooid  that  it  Is  in  contemplation  to  prolong 
it  still  further.  Many  new  methods  have  lieen  em- 
ployed in  this  measurement ;  and  It  acquires  additional 
value  from  its  high  latitude,  and  the  acknowledged 
skill  and  accuracy  of  the  observer. 

The  above  are  the  principal  arcs  of  meridian,  hut 
some  arcs  of  parallel  have  also  lieen  measured.  The- 
oretically speaking,  the  figure  of  the  earth  may  lie  de- 
termined fyom  the  measurement  of  arcs  of  parallel,  as 
readily  as  from  meridional  arcs ;  and  the  geodctical  op- 
erations in  the  one  case  diflfer  in  no  respect  from  those  in 
the  other.  But  the  great,  and,  we  fear,  insurmountable 
dilHculty,  Is  to  determine  with  sufficient  precision  the 
difference  of  astronomical  longitudes.  In  a  subse- 
quent part  of  tills  article  wo  shall  have  again  occasion 
to  mention  Casslni's  measurement  of  an  arc  of  parallel 
across  the  mouth  of  the  Khone ;  of  the  English  arc 
between  Beachy  Head  and  Dunnose ;  and  that  recently 
made  (h>m  Marennas  to  Padua. 
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Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  enter  info  details  re- 
specting the  numerous  experiments  that  have  been 
made  of  late  years  to  determine  the  figure  of  the  earth 
by  measuring  the  variations  of  gravity  at  different 
places  by  means  of  the  pendulum.  The  most  vahialile 
series  of  observations  of  this  kind  we  yet  possess,  are. 
thnse  of  Captain  Foster,  reduced  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Baily,  and  published  in  the  Memoirs  nf  the 
Roynl  Astronomical  Society,  vol.  vii.  But  a  discovery 
recently  made  by  Bessel  proves  that  less  accnracj-  has 
been  obtained  by  this  method  than  was  supposed.  It 
has  l>een  fonnd,  that  a  pendulum,  when  viliniting, 
drags  along  with  it  a  portion  of  air,  the  preci.so  effect 
of  which  can  lie  ascertained  in  no  other  way  than  liv 
actual  experiment  in  vacuo  with  each  individual  poii. 
dulum.  The  probable  correction  which  it  would  Iw 
necessarj'  to  apply  to  the  results  that  have  already 
lieen  found,  can  not  be  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  mean  of  the  pendulum  experiments  gives  rather 
a  higher  value  of  the  ellipticity  than  the  re.«ults  of 
geodetic  measures ;  but  there  are  many  clement?,  par- 
ticularly the  irregular  constitution  of  the  oxterliir 
crust  of  the  earth,  and  the  density  of  the  itrafa  sur- 
rounding tlie  station,  which  can  scarcely  Im  deter- 
mined, and  which  yet  aflTect  materially  the  results  of 
the  experiments. 

Besides  the  methods  which  hare  now  been  alluded 
to,  physical  ast'inomy  furnishes  other  means  of  arri- 
ving nt  a  knowledge  of  the  figure  of  the  earth.  The 
precession  of  the  e<iuinoxes,  the  nutation  of  the  earth's 
axis,  are  phenomena  depending  on  the  compression  of 
the  earth ;  and  as  their  amount  is  now  ascertained, 
from  astronomical  observations,  with  the  utmost  accu- 
racy, we  can  reciprocally  deduce  fnim  them  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  compression.  They  do  not,  however,  jjive 
us  an  absolute  value  of  the  amount  of  compression, 
hut  they  make  known  the  limits  within  which  it  must 
necessari!/  lie  conflne<l.  These  limits  arel--27nand 
1-578.  But  a  more  delicate  measure  of  tlie  same 
element  is  furnished  by  some  irregularities  in  tUo 
moon's  motion  to  which  it  gives  rise  ;  and  us  tUc  lanar 
theory  has  now  attained  a  very  high  state  of  perfection, 
and  as  the  small  irregularities  which  cause  so  luuch 
perplexity  in  geodeticnl  measures  here  entirely  disap- 
pear, this  is  perhaps,  the  most  satisfactory  metho<l  of 
all  of  determining  the  ellipticity  of  the  earth.  The  ecpia- 
tions  Into  which  the  irregularity  question  enters,  were 
discovered  by  Laplace ;  and  the  ellipticity  necessary 
to  produce  the  observed  effect  was  found,  on  c!\lcula- 
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tion,  to  be  1-804 ;  confirming,  in  a  most  runarkaUe 
manner,  the  deductions  from  tlie  measurement  of  area 
and  the  observations  of  the  pendulum. 

The  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  itt  General  Divitiont. 
_The  sorfiice  of  the  earth  contains  about  196,663,400 
gquare  miles.  By  much  the  larger  portion  of  this  space 
is  water,  which  is,  indeed,  more  than  twice  the  extent 
of  the  land.  The  snrfhce  of  the  land  is  exceedingly 
divcrsifled,  almost  everywhere  rising  into  hills  and 
mountains,  or  sinking  into  valleys,  and  sometimes 
stretching  out  into  plains  of  great  extent.  Among 
the  most  extensive  plains,  are  the  sand}'  deserts  of 
Araliia  and  Africa,  the  intemiil  part  of  European  Rus- 
sia, and  a  tract  of  considerable  extent  in  Prussian  Po- 
lanil.  Dut  the  most  remarkable  extent  of  level  ground 
is  the  vast  table-plain  of  Tliibet,  in  Asia,  which  is  the 
most  elevated  tract  of  level  ground  on  the  globe.  The 
principal  mountain  ridges  are  the  Alps  and  Pj-renees, 
in  Kurope,  the  Altai  and  Himalaya  Mountains,  in 
Asia,  the  mountains  of  Atlas,  in  Africa,  and  the 
Andes  or  Cordilleras,  in  South  America.  The  great- 
est concavities  of  the  glol>e  are  those  which  are  occu- 
pied by  the  water*  of  the  ocean ;  and  of  those,  by  far 
the  largest  forms  the  bed  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which, 
stretching  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Asia  and  of  New 
Holland  to  the  western  coast  of  America,  covers  nearly 
half  the  globe.  The  concavity  next  in  exteni  is  that 
which  foims  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending 
between  the  new  and  the  old  worlds ;  and  a  third  con- 
CEvity  is  occupied  by  the  Indian  Ocean.  The  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  Oceans  fill  up  the  remaining  concavities. 
Smaller  collections  of  water  which  communicate 
ttee\y  with  the  oceans,  are  called  teas ;  and  of  these, 
the  principal  are  the  iviediterranean,  the  Baltic,  the 
Euxine  or  Black  Sea,  and  the  White  Sea.  Seas  some- 
times take  their  names  from  the  countries  near  which 
thoy  flow ;  as  the  Irish  Sea,  the  German  Ocean.  Some 
large  collections  of  water,  though  they  have  no  imme- 
diate connection  with  the  great  body  of  waters,  being 
en  all  sides  surrounded  by  land,  are  yet  called  seas ;  as 
the  Caspian  Sea.  A  part  of  the  sea  running  up  into 
the  land,  so  as  to  form  a  large  hollow,  is  called  a  bat/ 
at  gulf,  as  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but 
if  the  hollow  be  small,  it  is  called  a  creek,  a  road,  a  Ao- 
tm.  Wlion  two  large  bodies  of  water  communicate 
by  a  narrow  puss  between  two  adjacent  lands,  the  pass 
is  called  a  itrait  or  etraits,  as  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
the  Straits  of  Dover,  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel.  A 
channel  is  a  wider  kind  of  strait.  The  water  usually 
fiows  through  a  strait  with  considerable  force  and  ve- 
locity, forming  what  is  callc<l  a  current ;  and  frequently 
this  current,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar, 
flows  cflntinually  in  the  same  direction. 

A  body  of  fresh  water  entirely  surrounded  by  land, 
is  called  a  lake ;  as  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  Lake  Cham- 
plain.  A  considerable  stream  of  water  rising  inland, 
and  drauiing  a  portion  of  country  more  or  less  extens- 
ive, dUcharging  its  waters  into  the  sea,  is  called  a 
ri'ivr ;  a  smaller  stream  of  the  same  kind  is  called  a 
rinilel  or  hrook. 

Of  the  land,  which  forms  the  rest  of  tho  surface  of 
the  Klobe,  two  portions,  of  vast  extent,  nre  called  con- 
linenli ;  the  one  the  eastern  continent,  or  the  old  world, 
comprehending  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  other, 
the  western  continent,  or  now  world,  comprehending 
North  and  South  America.  Now  Holland  is  a  third 
portion  of  land,  however,  which  has  by  some  been  also 
reckoned  a  continent  on  account  of  its  great  extont. 

A  portion  of  land  of  comparatively  small  dimensions 
entirely  surrounded  by  water,  is  called  an  ialatul ;  as 
Britain,  Ireland,  Jamaica,  Madagascar.  New  Hol- 
bnd  is  tho  largest  portion  of  land  which  is  called  an 
bland.  When  a  numl)er  of  small  islands  lie  near  each 
other,  they  are  said  to  form  a  ip-oup  of  islands.  A 
portion  of  land  which  is  almost  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  is  called  a  penuitula ;  as  the  Peninsula  of  Ma- 
lacca, the  Morea  or  Grecian  Peloponnesus,  etc.     Tho 


term  peninsula  is  often  applied  to  a  large  extent  of 
country.  Thus  we  speak  of  Spain  as  a  peninsula. 
The  narrow  neck  of  land  which  joins  a  peninsula  to  the 
mainland,  or  which  connects  two  tracts  of  country 
together,  is  called  an  itthmu*.  The  most  remarkable 
isthmuses  in  the  world  are  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  which 
joins  Africa  and  Asia,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Darien, 
which  connects  the  continent  of  North  and  South 
America.  A  narrow  tract  of  land  stretching  out  into 
the  sea,  and  appearing  to  terminate  in  a  point,  is  called 
a  ctipe.  The  most  remarkable  capes  are,  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa ;  Cape 
Horn,  at  the  southern  extremity  of  South  America ; 
and  the  North  Cape,  at  the  northern  extremity  of  Eu- 
rope. A  large  portion  of  land  jutting  out  into  the  sea 
is  called  Sk  promontory. 

Until  of  late,  in  systems  of  geography,  tho  earth 
used  to  be  considered  as  divided  into  four  quarters ; 
Emope,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  A  classification 
in  which  the  whole  world  is  arranged  under  seven  di- 
visions has  now,  hoT-i^er,  been  very  generally  adopted. 
These  divisions  an  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  North  Amer- 
ica, South  America,  Australasia,  and  Polynesia.  With 
regard  to  the  last  two,  the  one,  Australasia,  or  South 
Asia,  comprehends  certain  of  the  great  islands,  partic- 
ularly New  Holland,  which  are  usually  considered  as 
belonging  to  Asia ;  and  the  other,  Polynesia,  signify- 
ing many  islands,  comprehends  all  the  smaller  islands 
which  are  scattered  over  the  great  expanse  of  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  This  classification  of  tho  parts  of  the 
earth's  surface  is  founded  on  the  most  obvious  points 
of  distinction.  We  shall  now  explain  two  divisions 
employed  by  the  ancients,  which  are  founded  upon 
different  principles  ;  that  into  zones,  and  that  into 
climates. 

The  divisions  into  zones  is  suggested  by  the  differ- 
ent degrees  of  temperature  which  prevail  in  different 
regions  of  the  earth.  The  temperature  of  a  country 
depends  on  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  of  these, 
one  of  the  most  obvious  is  the  position  of  the  sun  with 
regard  to  the  zenith.  The  more  nearly  his  rays  are 
received  vertically,  the  higher  will  be  the  temperature ; 
and,  on  tho  contrarj-,  tho  more  obliquely  they  fall,  the 
less  effect  will  they  produce  in  raising  the  temper- 
ature. Now  to  every  point  of  the  earth's  surface  be- 
tween the  tropics  the  sun  is  vertical  twice  in  the  year. 
It  is  in  this  region,  tlien,  that  the  highest  temperature 
will  prevail.  Again,  within  tho  polar  circles  the  sun's 
rays  ut  all  times  fall  very  obliquely  ;  and  for  a  length 
of  time  they  do  not  reach  these  two  regions  of  the  globe 
at  all.  Here,  then,  the  temperature  must  be  lower 
than  anywhere  else,  as  all  other  places  enjoy  more  of 
the  sun's  genial  infiuence.  In  the  two  regions  be- 
tween the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  a  medium  tem- 
perature is  found,  increasing  as  we  approach  the  former, 
and  diminishing  as  we  approach  the  latter.  Thus  is 
the  earth's  surface  divided,  by  the  two  tropica  and  two 
polar  circles,  into  five  zones,  distinguished  from  one 
another  by  the  prevailing  temperature,  in  each.  That 
between  the  tropics  is  called  the  torrid  zone,  because 
there  the  heat  is  understood  to  be  extreme.  This 
region,  which  has  the  equator  passing  through  the 
middle  of  it,  the  ancients,  indeed,  considered  as  unin- 
habitable. The  two  regions  comprehended  within  the 
arctic  and  antarctic  polar  circles,  are  called  the  north- 
em  and  southemyVi^y  zones,  on  account  of  the  sever- 
ity of  the  cold  which  there  prevails.  The  two  regions 
situated  between  the  tropics  and  the  polar  circles,  the 
one  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  bounded  by  the  tropio 
of  cancer  and  the  arctic  circle,  the  other  in  the  south- 
em  hemisphere,  bounded  by  the  tropic  of  capricom 
'..  d  the  unturctio  circle,  are  called  the  northern  and 
southern  temperate  zones,  because  there  neither  the 
heat  nor  cold  is  excessive  ;  but  the  heat  reaches  the 
highest  temperature  of  summer,  and  the  cold  sinks  to 
the  lowest  temperature  of  winter,  without  either  be- 
coming extreme. 
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Th«  dlTlMon  of  the  earth's  «urf«c«  Into  climates  was 
•mployvd  by  the  ancients  for  aacertaininj;  the  situa- 
tion of  places.  They  suppose*!  the  northern  and  south- 
ern hemispheres  to  be  each  divided  Into  small  zones, 
to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  vlimatet,  the  breadth 
of  each  zone  being  such  as  to  make  half  an  hour  of  dif- 
ference in  the  length  of  the  longest  day  at  the  two  par- 
allels of  latitude  by  which  the  climate  was  bounded. 
Proceeding  from  the  equator,  where  the  length  of  the 
day  Is  always  12  hours,  they  thus  divided  the  space 
between  It  and  each  polar  circle  into  24  climates.  Hav- 
ing reached  the  polar  circles  northward  and  southward, 
where  the  longest  day  is  24  hours,  they  divided  the 
space  between  each  polar  circle  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
make  the  difference  In  the  length  of  the  longest  d»}'  at 
the  l)eglnning  and  terminatlun  of  each  climate,  one 
month.  Hence,  as  the  poles  are  alternately  Illumi- 
nated for  six  months,  there  were  just  six  climates 
within  each  polar  circle. 
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E.  U.  (See  Groobapiiy.). 
Earttaen^Nrare  (Ger.  IrtUne  Waaren;  Dii.  Aar- 
degotd ;  Fr.  VauttUt  de  terre  Poterit ;  It.  Sttwifflie, 
Teiraglie ;  Sp.  Loza  de  barro ,-  Rus.  GomchettchniU 
pottodA ;  Pol.  Gliniana  naczi/nia),  or  crockery,  as  it 
is  sometimes  termed,  comprises  every  sort  of  household 
utensils  made  of  clay  hardened  In  the  fire.  Its  manu- 
facture is.  In  K.iglund,  of  very  conHlderalile  importance, 
and  the  improvements  that  have  been  made  in  it  since 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  have  contributed  pow- 
erfully to  its  extension,  and  have  added  greatly  to  the 
comfort  and  convenience  of  all  classes.  "  There  is 
scarcely  any  manufacture  which  is  so  interesting  to 
contemplate  in  its  gradual  improvement  and  extension 
ea  that  of  earthenware,  presenting,  as  it  does,  so  Iwau- 
tiful  a  union  of  science  and  art,  in  furnishing  us  with 
the  comforts  and  ornaments  of  civilized  life,  Cheiais- 
try  administers  her  [lart,  by  investigating  the  several 
species  of  earths,  ami  ascertaining,  as  well  their  most 
appropriate  combinations  as  the  renpective  degrees  of 
heat  which  the  several  compositions  require.  Art  has 
studied  the  designs  of  antiquity,  and  produced  from 
them  vessels  even  more  ex(|uisltn  in  form  than  the 
models  by  which  they  have  Iwen  suggested.  The  ware 
has  lieen  provided  in  such  gradations  of  quality  as  to 
suit  every  station,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest.  It 
is  to  be  seen  in  every  country,  and  almost  in  every 
bouse,  through  the  whole  extent  of  America,  in  many 


parts  of  Asia,  and  in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 
At  home  It  has  superseded  the  less  cleanly  vessels  of 
pewter  and  of  wood,  and,  by  its  cheapness,  has  lieen 
brought  within  the  means  of'  our  poorest  house-keep- 
ers. Formed  (Vom  substancea  originally  of  no  value, 
the  fabrication  has  Induced  labor  of  such  various  classes, 
and  created  skill  of  snch  various  degrees,  that  nearly 
the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce  may  be  consid- 
ered as  an  addition  made  to  the  mass  of  national 
wealth.  The  abundance  of  the  Tvare  exhibted  la 
every  dwelling-house  Is  sufficient  evidence  of  the 
vast  augmentation  of  the  manufacture,  which  Is  also 
demonstrated  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  popula- 
tion In  the  districts  where  the  potteries  have  been  es- 
tablished."— London  Quar.  Hev. 

For  the  great  and  rapid  extension  of  the  manufac- 
ture, the  English  are  chiefly  indebted  to  the  late  Mr, 
Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  original  and  inventive  genius 
enabled  him  to  make  many  most  important  discoveries 
in  the  art  ;  and  who  was  equally  successful  in  bring- 
ing his  inventions  into  use.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture  Is  in  Startbrdshlre,  where  there  is  a  dit- 
trict  denominated  the  Potteries,  comprising  a  number 
of  villages,  and  a  population  which  is  supposed  to 
amount,  at  this  moment,  to  above  85,000,  by  fir  tlie 
greater  portion  of  which  Is  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. There  are  no  authentic  accounts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  this  district  In  1760,  when  Mr.  Wedjfwood 
l>egan  his  discoveries ;  but  the  general  opinion  in,  tliat 
it  did  not  at  that  time  exceed  20,000.  The  village  of 
Etruria,  in  the  Potteries,  was  built  by  Mr.  Wedgwood. 
The  manufacture  has  been  carried  on  at  Uurslem,  ia 
the  same  district,  for  several  centuries. 

East  Indies  (Kritlsh).     See  India. 

Eaat  Indies  (Dutch).     See  Holland. 

East  Indies  (French).     See  France. 

East  India  Company,  a  famous  association, 
originally  established  for  prosecuting  the  trade  )ie- 
tweun  England  and  India,  which  they  acquired  a  rl);ht 
to  carrj-  on  exclusively.  Since  the  middle  of  lust  cen- 
tury, however,  the  Com])any's  political  have  licniaie 
of  more  Importance  than  their  commercial  concerns. 
East  Indies,  a  popular  geographical  term  not  very  well 
deflnrd,  but  generally  understood  to  signify  the  contl- 
nents  and  islands  to  the  east  and  south  of  the  Hiver 
Indus,  oa  far  us  the  Imrders  of  China,  including  'liiiior 
andtho  Moluccas,  but  excluding  the  Philippine  IMsnds, 
New  Guinea,  and  New  Holland,  China  and  the  Philip- 
pine  Islands  were,  however,  included  within  tlie  limits 
of  the  East  India  Company's  peculiar  privileges.  8c« 
India. 

I.  East  Indi.v  Company  (lIisroiiirAL  Skktcii 
of), — The  fiersevering  efforts  of  the  Portuguese  tn  (lis- 
cover  a  route  to  India,  by  sailing  round  Africa,  wore 
crowned  with  success  in  1497.  And  it  may  appear  sin- 
gular, that,  notwithstanding  the  exaggerated  aci  nuntj 
that  had  l)een  prevalent  In  Europe,  from  the  rcmcitost 
antiquity,  with  respect  to  tho  wealth  of  India,  and  tho 
importance  to  which  the  commerce  with  it  had  raise.l 
the  Phtenicians  and  Egyptians  in  Hntlcpiity,  the  Vene- 
tians in  the  middle  ages,  and  which  it  was  tlien  seen  tn 
confer  on  the  Portuguese,  the  latter  should  have  liecn 
allowe<I  to  monopolize  It  for  nearly  a  century  after  it 
had  been  turned  into  a  channel  accessible  to  every  na- 
tion. But  the  prejudices  liy  which  the  p<'ople  (if  must 
European  states  were  actuated  in  the  sixtecnfli  oen- 
turj',  and  tho  peculiar  circuinstiinces  under  wliich  they 
were  placed,  hindered  them  from  embarking  with  that 
alacrity  and  ardor  tliat  might  have  liceu  expected  In 
this  new  commercial  career.  Soon  after  tlio  I'crtu- 
guese  began  to  jirosccute  their  discoveries  aInnK  the 
coast  of  Africa,  they  applied  to  the  ])opo  for  a  bull,  se- 
curing to  them  tho  exclusive  riglit  t  >  and  possession 
of  all  countries  occupied  by  Inlidels,  they  eitlier  had 
discovered,  or  might  discover,  to  the  south  of  Cape 
Non,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  In  27°  M'  luirtli  lat- 
itude :  and  the  pontiff,  desirous  to  display,  and  nt  the 
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uaae  time  to  extend,  bis  power,  iamMdUtely  biued  a, 
bull  to  this  effect.  Nor,  prepoiteroui  m  a  proceeding 
of  Ibis  sort  would  now  appear,  did  any  one  then  doubt 
that  the  pope  luul  a  right  to  iaaue  sucli  a  bull,  and  that 
lilt  BtateK  and  empire*  were  bound  to  obey  it.  In  con- 
■equence,  the  Portuguese  were,  for  a  lengthened  pe- 
riuil,  allowed  to  prosecute  their  conquests  in  India 
without  the  interference  of  any  other  Kuropcan  power. 
And  it  was  not  till  a  considerable  period  after  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war,  which  the  blind  and  brutal  bigotry 
uf  riiilip  II.  kindled  in  the  Low  Countries,  that  the 
Dutch  navigators  began  to  display  their  flag  on  the 
Eastum  Ocean,  and  laid  the  foundations  of  their  Indian 
empirt. 

'hie  desire  to  comply  with  the  injunctions  in  the 
pope's  bull,  and  to  avoid  coming  into  collision,  flrst 
witli  the  Portuguese,  and  subsequently  with  the  8pan- 
iartlK,  who  had  conquered  Portugal  in  1680,  seems  to 
have  been  the  principal  cause  that  led  the  Knglish  to 
nialia  repeated  attempts,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII. 
anil  Inward  VI.,  and  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth,  to  discover  a  route  to  India  by  a  north-west 
ur  nurth-eost  passage ;  channels  from  which  the  Portu- 
guese would  have  had  no  pretense  for  excluding  them. 
But  these  attempts  having  proved  unsuccessful,  and 
the  [Kipe's  bull  having  ceased  to  be  of  any  eflfect  in  this 
country,  the  English  merchants  and  navigators  re- 
aolvad  to  be  no  longer  deterred  by  the  imaginary  rights 
of  the  Portuguese  from  directly  entering  upon  what 
was  then  reclioned  by  far  the  most  lucrative  and  ad- 
ranttigeous  branch  of  commerce.     Captain  Stephens, 
who  performed  the  voyage  in  1582,  was  the  first  En- 
glUlinmn  who  sailed  to  India  by  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.    The  voyage  of  the  famous  Sir  Francis  Drake 
contributed  greatly  to  diffuse  a  spirit  of  naval  enter- 
prise, and  to  render  the  English  better  acquainted  with 
the  newly-opened  route  to  India,     llut  the  voyage  of 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Thomas  Cavendish  was,  i    the  lat- 
ter respect,  the  most  important.     Cavendi  i  sailed 
from  England  in  a  little  squadron,  titled  o  it  at  his 
own  expense,  in  July,  158ti ;  and  having  ex(  iored  the 
greater  part  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  far  as  the  Philip- 
pine Iblcnds,  and  carefully  observed  the  most  Import- 
ant and  characteristic  features  of  the  people  and  coun' 
tries  wliioh  he  visited,  returned  to  England  after  a 
prosperous  navigation,  in  September.  1 588.     Perhaps, 
however,  nothing  contributed  so  much  to  inspire  tlie 
English  with  a  desire  to  embark  in  the  Indian  trade, 
as  the  captures  that  were  made  almut  this  period  from 
the  Spaniards.     A  Portuguese  East   India  ship,  or 
cinai'k,  captureil  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  during  his  ex- 
pedition tu  the  coast  of  Spain,  inflamed  the  cupidity  of 
the  merchants  b}'  the  richness  of  her  cargo,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  papers  found  on  board  gave  specitic 
uu'ormation  respecting  the  tralHc  in  which  she  had 
ueeu  engaged.     A  still  more  important  capture,  of  the 
same  sort,  was  made  in  159H.     An  armament,  titled 
out  for  the  East  Indies  by  Sir  Walter  lialeigh,  and 
commanded  liy  Sir  John  burroughs,  fell  in,  near  the 
Azores,  with  the  largest  of  uU  the  Portuguese  car- 
racks,  a  ship  of  IGOO  tons'  burden,  carr)'ing  700  men 
anil  llli  brass  cannon  ;  and,  after  an  obstinate  conflict, 
carried  her  into  Dartmouth.      She  was  the  largest 
ves.iel  thut  had  been  seen  in  England  ;  and  lier  cargo, 
consisting  uf  gold,  spices,  calicoes,  silks,  (raarls,  drugs, 
porcelain,  ivory,  etc.,  excited  the  ardor  of  the  English 
to  engage  in  so  opulent  a  commerce. 

Ill  consequence  of  these  and  other  concurring  causes, 
an  association  was  formed  in  Uindon,  in  159i»,  for  pros- 
ecuting the  trade  to  India.  The  adventurers  applied 
to  the  nucen  for  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  also  for 
power  to  exclude  all  other  English  subjects,  who  had 
not  obtained  a  license  from  thnm,  from  carrying  on 
any  species  of  tratlic  beyond  the  Cape  of  (looil  Hope  or 
the  Straits  of  Magellan.  As  exclusive  companies  were 
then  vcrj'  generally  looked  upon  as  the  best  instru- 
Dieuts  for  prosecutuig  most  branchoa  of  commerce  and 


Industry,  the  adventurers  seem  to  have  had  little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  their  charter,  which  was  dated  the 
81st  of  December,  1660.  The  corporation  was  entitled 
The  Governor  and  Company  of  Merchants  of  Lon- 
don trading  to  the  East  Indies ;"  the  flrst  governor 
(Thomas  Smythe,  Esq.)  and  24  directors  were  nomi- 
nated in  the  charter;  but  power  was  given  to  tho 
Company  to  elect  a  deputy  governor,  and,  in  future, 
to  elect  their  governor  and  directors,  and  such  other 
office-bearers  as  they  might  think  fit  to  appoint.  They 
were  empowered  to  make  by-laws ;  to  inflict  punish- 
ments, either  corporal  or  pecuniary,  provided  such 
punishments  were  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of 
England ;  to  export  all  sorts  of  goods  free  of  duty  for 
4  years ;  and  to  export  foreign  coin,  or  bullion,  to  the 
amount  of  ^0,000  a  year,  i:6,000  of  the  same  being 
P'.'eviousl}'  coined  at  the  mint ;  but  they  were  obliged 
'  /  import,  within  C  months  after  the  completion  of 
every  voyage,  except  the  flrst,  the  same  quantity  of 
silver,  gold,  and  foreign  coin  that  they  had  exported. 
The  duration  of  the  charter  was  limited  to  a  period  of 
15  years :  but  with  and  under  the  condition  that,  if  it 
were  not  found  for  the  public  advantage,  it  might  be 
canceled  at  any  time  upon  2  years'  notice  being  given. 
Such  was  the  origin  of  the  British  East  India  Com- 
pany— the  most  celebrated  commercial  association  of 
ancient  or  modem  times,  and  which  has  now  extended 
its  sway  over  the  whole  of  tha  Mogul  empire. 

It  might  have  been  expected  that,  after  the  charter 
was  obtained,  considerable  eagerness  would  have  been 
manifested  to  engage  in  the  trade.     But  such  was  not 
the  case.    Notwithstanding  the  earnest  calls  and  threats 
of  the  directors,  many  of  the  adventurers  could  not  be 
induced  to  come  forward  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
charges  incident  to  the  fitting  out  of  the  flrst  expedi- 
tion.   And  as  the  directors  seem  either  to  have  wanted 
power  to  enforce  their  resolutions,  or  thought  it  better 
not  to  exercise  it,  they  formed  a  suliordinate  associa- 
tion, consisting  of  such  membors  of  the  Company  oa 
were  really  willing  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  voyage, 
and  to  liear  all  the  risks  and  losses  attending  it,  on 
condition  of  their  having  the  exclusive  right  to  what- 
ever proflts  might  arise  from  it.     And  it  was  by  such 
suboi'dinate  associations  that  the  trade  was  conducted 
during  the  flrst  18  years  of  the  Company's  existence. 
The  first  expedition  to   India,  the  cost  of  which 
amounted,  ships  and  cargoes  included,  to  £6!),091,  con- 
sisted of  five  ships,  the  largest  being  600  and  the 
8me'">r  130  tons'  burden.     The  goods  put  on  lioard 
weri.  principally  bullion,  iron,  tin,  broad-cloths,  cut- 
lery, glass,  etc.     The  chief  command  was  entrusted  to 
Captain  James  Lancaster,  who  had  already  been  in 
India.     They  set  sail  from  Torbay  on  the  15th  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1001.     Being  very  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  seas  and  countries  they  were  to  visit,  thej'  did  not 
arrive  at  their  destination,  Acheen,  in  Sumatra,  till  the 
5th  of  June,  l(i02.     But  though  tedious,  the  voyage 
was,  on  the  whole,  uncommonly  prosperous.     Lancas- 
ter entered  into  commercial  treaties  with  the  kings  of 
Acheen  and  Bantam ;   and  having  taken  on  board  a 
valuable  cargo  of  pepper  and  other  produce,  he  ivaa 
fortunate  enough,  in  bis  way  home,  to  fall  in  with  and 
capture,  in  concert  with  a  Dutch  vessel,  a  Portuguese 
carrack  of  980  tons'  burden,  richly  laden.     Lancaster 
returned  to  the  Downs  on  the  11th  of  September,  1603. 
— Modem  Universal  Higtnry,  vol.  x.,  p.  IC  ;  Macpiibr- 
son's  Commerce  of  the  European  Powers  with  India,  p. 
81.     But  notwithstanding  the  favoraiile  result  of  this 
voyage,  the  exjieditions  fitted  out  in  the  years  imme- 
diately  following,   though    sometimes    consisting  of 
larger  sliips,  were  not,  on  an  avei  >ge,  materially  in- 
creased.    In  1012,  Captain  Best  obtained  from  the 
court  at  Delhi  several  considerable  privileges ;  and, 
among  others,  that  of  establishing  a  factor}'  at  Surat ; 
which  city  was,  henceforth,  looked  upon  as  the  princi- 
pal British  station  in  the  west  of  India,  till  the  acqui- 
sition of  Bombay. 
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In  etUblUhlng  factorie*  in  InclU,  tha  English  only 
followed  tite  example!  of  the  PortugucM  and  Untoh. 
It  wai  contended  that  they  were  neceiaary  to  tarvt  M 
Opilt  for  the  good!  collected  in  tha  country  for  expor- 
tation to  Europe,  a«  well  a»  for  thora  imported  into 
India,  in  tha  event  of  their  not  meeting  with  a  ready 
Btarket  ij  the  arrival  of  the  ships.  Such  establlsli- 
mentA,  it  wiui  admitted,  are  not  required  in  civilized 
oountries  ;  but  the  peculiar  and  unsettle<l  state  of  India 
was  said  to  render  them  iiidispenssble  tliero.  Wbat- 
•ver  weight  may  be  attacliC4l  to  this  statement,  it  is 
•bviuas  that  factories  f'lrmeil  for  such  purposes  could 
hardly  fail  of  speedily  degenerating  into  a  s|K)cies  of 
furts.  The  security  of  the  valuable  property  deposited 
in  them,  furnished  a  specious  pretext  for  putliug  them 
in  condition  to  withstand  an  attack  ;  while  the  agents, 
elerks,  warehousemen,  etc.,  formed  a  sort  of  garrison. 
Possessing  such  strong-holds,  the  Europeans  wore  early 
•mlioldeunl  to  act  iu  a  niani.er  quite  incoiuistent  with 
their  character  as  merchants,  and  but  a  very  short 
time  elapsed  before  they  began  to  form  schemes  for 
monopolizing  the  commerce  of  particular  districts,  and 
acquiring  terntorial  dominion. 

Though  the  Company  met  with  several  heavy  losses 
during  the  early  part  of  their  traffic  with  India,  from 
shipwrecks  and  other  unforseon  accidents,  and  still 
mora  from  the  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  yot,  on  tlie 
whole,  the  trade  was  decidedly  profltalde.  Tliere  can, 
however,  be  little  doubt,  that  their  gains,  at  this  early 
perio<l,  have  been  very  much  exaggerated.  During 
the  first  13  years,  they  are  said  to  have  amounted  to 
182  per  cent.  But  then  it  should  Iw  borne  in  mind,  aa 
Mr.  Grant  has  Justly  stated,  that  the  voyages  were 
■aldom  accomplished  in  less  than  !)0  months,  and 
sometimes  extended  to  3  or  4  years :  and  it  should 
further  be  remarked  that,  on  the  arrival  of  the  ships 
at  home,  the  cargoes  were  disposed  of  at  long  credits 
of  18  months  or  2  years ;  and  that  it  was  frequently 
even  6  or  7  years  before  the  concerns  of  a  single  voy- 
age were  finally  adjusted. — SteJch  nfthe  lliftory  of  the 
Comjxiny,  \i.  13.  When  these  circumstances  arc  tiiken 
into  view,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  thut  the  Com- 
pany's profits  were  not,  really,  by  any  means  so  great 
as  has  been  represented.  It  may  not,  however,  be 
nninstructivo  to  remark,  that  the  principal  complaint 
that  was  then  made  against  the  Company,  did  not  pro- 
ceed so  much  on  tlia  circumstance  of  its  chsrter  ex- 
cluding the  public  from  any  shore  in  an  ailvantjigeous 
traffic,  as  in  its  authorizing  the  Company  to  export 
gold  and  silver  of  the  value  of  i.'30,UUO.  It  is  true  thut 
the  charter  stipulated  that  the  Company  slinuld  import 
an  equal  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  within  (i  months 
of  the  termination  of  every  voyage  ;  but  tha  enemies 
of  the  Company  contended  tliut  this  condition  was  not 
com|ilied  with ;  and  that  it  was,  liesides,  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  public  interest,  and  contrary  to  all  prin- 
ciple, to  alhiw  gold  and  silver  to  be  sent  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Tlie  merchants  and  others  interested  in  the 
support  of  the  Company,  could  not  controvert  tho 
reasoning  of  their  opponents  without  openly  impugn- 
ing the  ancient  |>olicy  of  absolutely  preventing  the  ex- 
portation of  the  precious  metAln.  Tliey  did  not,  how- 
ever, venture  to  contend,  if  the  idea  rually  occurred  to 
them,  that  the  export^Uion  o'  bullion  to  tile  Ea-Ht  was 
advantageous,  on  the  broad  ground  of  the  i:omiuu<lities 
purchased  by  it  being  of  greater  value  in  England. 
But  they  contended  tliat  the  eX|>ortation  of  bullion  to 
India  was  advantageous,  liecauso  tho  commoililies 
thence  imported  were  cliiefly  ro-exportvd  to  other 
countries  from  which  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
bullion  was  olitaine<l  than  had  l>een  re<|uirod  to  |iav  for 
them  in  India.  Air.  Thomas  Mun,  a  director  of  the 
East  India  Company,  and  the  ablest  of  it.,  early  advo- 
cates, ingeniously  compares  the  oiierutions  of  the 
merchant  in  conducting  a  trade  carried  on  by  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver  to  the  seed-time  and 
liarvest  of  agriculture.     "If  we  only  behold,'  say* 


bw,  "  the  action*  of  tl-  >  buibandman  in  tha  ned- 
time,  when  he  costetb  away  much  good  com  into 
the  ground,  wa  shall  iccount  him  rather  a  mad- 
maa  than  a  husbandman.  But  when  wa  consider  bis 
labors  in  the  h^urvest,  which  is  the  end  of  his  endeav- 
ors, we  find  the  worth  and  plentiful  increase  of  his  ac- 
tion*."—rretuur*  hy  Fortigft  Trad*,  p.  60,  edition  of 
lti)>4. 

Wa  may  here  remark,  that  what  has  been  called  the 
mercantiUi  tyitem  of  political  economy,  or  that  system 
which  measures  tha  progress  of  a  country  in  the  cun-er 
oi  wealth  by  the  supposed  balance  of  payments  in  its 
favor,  or  by  the  estimated  excess  of  tho  value  of  <ts 
ex[>orts  over  that  of  its  imports,  appears  to  have 
originated  in  the  excuses  now  set  up  for  tha  exporta- 
tion of  bullion.  Previously  to  thii  epoch,  the  policy 
of  prohiliiting  the  exportation  of  bulUion  had  Iwen 
universally  atlmltted ;  but  it  now  began  to  be  pretty 
generally  allowed,  that  its  exportation  might  bo  pro- 
ductive of  advantage,  provided  it  occasioned  the  nub- 
sequent  exportation  of  a  greater  amount  of  raw  or 
manufactured  products  to  countries  whence  bullion 
was  obtained  for  them.  This,  when  compared  with 
the  previously  existing  prejudice — for  it  hardly  de- 
serves the  name  of  system — which  wholly  interdicted 
the  ex|H)rtation  of  gold  and  silver,  must  be  allowed  to 
l>e  a  considoralila  stop  in  the  progress  to  sounder  opin- 
ions. The  maxim,  ce  n'ett  que  h  premier  pat  qui  coule, 
was  strikingly  verified  on  this  occasion.  The  advo- 
cates of  the  East  India  Company  began  gradually  to 
assume  a  higher  tone,  and,  at  length,  Imldly  contended 
thut  bullion  was  nothing  but  a  commodity,  and  thut  its 
ex|)ortation  should  be  rendered  as  free  as  that  of  any 
thing  else.  Nor  were  theno  opinions  confined  to  the 
partners  of  the  East  India  Company.  They  were 
gradually  communicated  to  others ;  and  many  eminent 
merchants  were  tanght  to  look  with  suspicion  on  sev- 
eral of  the  previously  recciTe<l  dogmas  with  respect  to 
commerce,  and  were,  in  consequence,  led  to  acquire 
more  correct  and  comprehensive  views.  Tho  new 
ideas  ultimately  made  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Commons ;  and,  in  10(>3,  the  statutes  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  bullion  wore  repealpil, 
and  full  lilierty  given  to  the  East  India  Cjmpany  and 
to  private  traders  to  export  thom  bi  unlimited  quanti- 
ties. 

But  tho  objection  to  the  East  Indhi  Company,  or 
rat)'  I  'he  East  Indhi  trade,  on  the  ground  of  its  caus- 
ing til  axportation  of  gold  and  silver,  admitted  of  s 
mtfti  direct  and  conclusive,  if  not  u  more  ingenious 
r<  d;'.  How  com{)ondiou8  soever  the  ancient  inter- 
CL.jrse  with  India  by  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, it  was  unavoidably  attended  with  a  good  doal 
of  expense.  The  productions  of  the  remote  parts  of 
Asia,  brought  to  Ceylon,  or  tho  ports  on  the  Mulnliar 
coast,  b^-  the  natives,  wore  thore  put  on  board  the  ^hips 
which  arrived  from  the  Arabic  gulf.  At  Berenice  they 
were  landed,  and  carried  by  camels  2&0  miles  to  tho 
lianks  -jf  tlio  Nile.  They  were  there  again  embarked, 
and  conveyed  down  the  river  to  Alexandria,  whence 
they  wero  despatched  to  different  markets.  The  adili- 
tion  to  the  price  c.  goods  by  »uch  a  multiplicity  of 
o|>erations  must  have  been  considorul.'le ;  more  vfft- 
cially  ns  the  price  charged  on  eacli  operation  was  ti.\e(! 
I>y  monopolists,  sul>ject  to  no  com|ietition  or  ointnil, 
I'liny  says,  that  the  cost  of  tho  Aniblun  and  Indian 
products  brought  to  Home  when  be  flourished  (A.n, 
70),  was  incrnased  a  hundredfold  by  the  exjienscs  of 
transit — (l/itt.  A'a/.,  lib.  vi.,  c.  '23) ;  but  tlicra  can  lie 
little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  to  be  reganled  as  a  rhe- 
torical exaggeration.  There  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  the  less  bulky  sorts  of  I'^tcm  products, 
such  as  silks,  spices,  balsams,  precious  stones,  etc, 
which  wore  those  principally  made  use  of  ut  Uonio, 
might,  supiiosing  there  were  no  political  obstacles  in 
tho  way,  lie  conveyed  from  most  parts  of  India  to  the 
porta  on  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  £g7pt,  at  a  do* 
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ciiledly  cheaper  rate  than  they  conld  be  conveyed  to 
them  by  the  Cape  of  GuoJ  Hope. 

Hut  at  the  period  when  the  latter  mute  to  Indi. 
I>p);iiii  to  Iw  frequented,  8yrla,  Egypt,  etc.,  were  occu- 
jiii'i)  l>y  Turka  and  Mameluke* ;  barharlana  who  de- 
ipised  commerce  and  navigation,  and  were,  at  the 
time  time,  extremely  Jealoua  of  ntrangera,  eipeclally 
of  ChrintianR  or  infldela.  The  price  of  the  eommodl- 
tleA  obtained  through  the  tntervontlon  of  such  penons 
wit)  neceaaarily  very  much  enhanced ;  and  the  discov- 
ert' nf  the  route  l>y  the  Cape  of  Good  I^Iope  was,  con- 
lociuentl}-,  of  the  utmost  Importance ;  for,  by  putting 
an  end  to  the  monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  Turks  and 
Mamelukes,  It  Introduced,  for  the  first  time,  something 
like  competition  into  the  Indian  trade,  and  enabled  the 
western  parts  of  Kurope  to  obtain  supplies  of  Indian 
produi'tn  for  about  a  third  part  of  what  they  hod  pre- 
viously cont.  Mr.  Mun,  In  a  tract  pahllshed  in  1621, 
estimates  the  quantity  of  Indian  commodities  Imported 
into  Kurope,  and  their  cost  when  bought  in  Aleppo, 
and  in  India,  as  follows : 
C<)«Tur  Indian  Cohhoditih  coTisnMKD  iif  EuaoPB  wmif 

BOUOIIT    IN  Al.KPPO    (OR    Al.KXANOalA). 

0,000,000  lbs.  pepper  cast,  witli  cliarges,  t  •. 

etc.,  at  Aleppo  2s.  per  lb ..  000,000  0 

i!il},im  lbs.  cloves,  at  4s.  9d 10A,87S  10 

lM,0Ofl  lbs.  mace,  at  49.  9<I 8A,(I26  0 

40«i.on0  lbs.  nntmem  at  S.  4<l M,tM  3 

.'Vtfl.OOO  lbs.  InaiKo,  at  4s.  4<l 7fi,8))8  6 

1,000,OOU  lbs.  rerslan  raw  silk,  at  28 000,000  0 


Total £1,40^000  10    0 

But  the  same  quantities  of  the  same  commodities 
cost,  when  bought  in  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Mr. 
Mun,  118  follows : 

X         •.  d. 

(.000,000  Ibt.  pepper,  at  lid.  per  lb 02,500    0    0 

4;i(),000  lbs.  cloves,  at  9d 10,R7S    0    0 

180,000  lbs.  mace,  at  8d B.OOO    0    0 

400,000  lbs.  nutmog^  at  4<1 6,666  18    4 

390,000  lbs.  tiidlgo,  at  Is.  2d 20,416  18    4 

1,000,000  lbs.  raw  Bilk,  at  S« 400,000    0    0 


Total i3n,468    6    8 

Which,  Iwing  deducted  from  the  former,  leaves  a  bal- 
ance of  i:95!l,r>42  18«.  4d.  And  supposing  that  the 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Mun  are  correct,  and  that 
allowance  is  made  for  the  dlflference  l>ctwcen  the 
freight  from  Aleppo  and  India,  the  result  would  indi- 
cate the  saving  which  the  discovcrj-  of  the  route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  occasioned  in  tlie  purchase  of 
the  almvc-mentioned  articles. — .4  Ducourte  of  Tradt 
from  England  to  the  JCatt  Indict,  by  T.  M.,  original  ed. 
p,  10.  (This  tract,  which  is  verj-  scarce,  is  reprinted  in 
Purchas's  Pilgrims). 

In  the  same  publication  (p.  87),  Mr,  Mun  informs  us 
that  from  the  lieginning  of  the  Company's  trade,  to 
.luly,  1020,  they  had  sent  79  shii>8  to  India ;  of  which 
;H  had  come  home  safely,  and  richly  laden ;  4  had 
l)cen  worn  out  by  long  service  in  India ;  2  had  been 
lost  in  careening  ;  G  had  l)epn  lost  by  the  perils  of  the 
sea,  and  12  had  been  captured  by  the  Dutch.  Mr. 
Mun  further  states,  that  the  export.t  to  India  since  the 
fiirmatlon  of  the  Company  had  amounted  to  t'H.10,a76 ; 
that  the  produce  brought  from  India  had  cost  £3o<5,2tW, 
and  had  produced  here  the  enormous  sum  of  .£1,914,- 
CIX) ;  that  the  quarrels  with  the  Dutch  had  occasioned 
a  loss  of  £H4,088  ;  and  thu'.  the  stock  of  the  Company, 
in  ships,  (;(>(h1s  in  India,  etc.,  amounted  to  i:400,(X)0. 

The  hostility  of  the  Dutch,  to  which  Mr.  Mun  hns 
here  alluded,  was  long  a  very  formidalile  obstacle  to 
the  Company's  success.  The  Dutch  early  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  spice  trade, 
and  were  not  at  all  scrupulous  aliout  the  means  by 
whic'.  they  attempted  to  bring  about  this  their  favor- 
ite ol)ject ;  the  English,  on  their  part,  naturally  exerted 
themselves  to  obtain  a  sliare  of  so  valuald'i  a  com- 
merce ;  and  as  neither  party  was  disiiosed  to  abandon 
;tJ  views  and  pretensions,  the  most  violent  animosi- 
ties grew  up  between  thorn.  In  this  state  of  things,  it 
would  be  ridiculoiw  to  suppose  that  unjustitUble  acts 
Oo 


were  not  committed  by  the  one  party  as  well  as  the 
other;  though  the  worst  Lit  of  the  English  appears 
menial,  when  compared  with  the  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
in  the  massacre  of  Amboyns,  in  1622.  While,  how- 
ever, the  Dutch  Company  waa  vigorously  supported 
by  the  government  at  home,  the  English  Comnany 
met  with  no  efficient  assistance  from  the  feeble  and 
vacillating  policy  of  James  and  Charles.  The  Dutch 
either  despised  their  remonstrances,  oi  defeated  them 
by  an  apparent  compliance ;  so  that  no  real  reparation 
waa  obtained  for  tho  outrages  they  had  committed. 
During  the  civil  war,  IndUn  affairs  were  necessarily 
lost  sight  of ;  and  the  Dutch  continued,  until  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  republican  party  had  been  established, 
to  reign  triumphant  Iq  the  East,  where  the  English 
commerce  was  nearly  annihilated. 

But  notwithstanding  their  depressed  condition,  the 
Company's  servants  In  India  laid  the  foundation,  dar- 
ing the  period  in  question,  of  the  settlements  at  Madras 
and  In  liengal.  I'ermlssion  to  build  Fort  St.  George 
was  obtained  from  the  native  authorities  in  1640.  In 
1668,  Madras  was  raised  to  the  station  of  a  presidency. 
In  1646,  the  dtmpany  liegan  to  establish  factories  in 
Bengal ;  the  principal  of  which  waa  at  Hooghly.  These 
were,  for  a  lengthened  period,  subordinate  to  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  the  civil  wara  terminated 
than  the  armies  and  councils  of  Cromwell  retrieved 
the  situation  of  our  aiTuirs  in  India.  The  war  which 
broke  out  between  the  long  I'arlkment  and  the  Dutch 
In  1662  was  eminently  injurious  to  the  latter.  In  the 
treat)  of  peace,  concluded  in  1664,  it  was  stipulated 
that  indemniflcatlon  should  be  mudn  hy  th-i  Dutch  for 
the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  the  English  mer- 
chants and  factors  in  India.  The  27th  article  l>ears, 
"  that  the  lords,  the  states-general  of  the  United  Prov- 
inces, shall  take  care  that  justice  be  done  upon  those 
who  were  partakers  or  accomplices  in  the  massacre  of 
the  English  at  Amlx)yna,  as  the  republic  of  England 
is  pleased  to  term  the  fact,  provided  any  of  them  be 
living."  A  commission  was  at  the  same  time  ap- 
pointed, conformably  to  another  article  of  the  treaty, 
to  inquire  into  the  reciprocal  claims  which  the  sib- 
jects  of  the  contracting  parties  had  upon  each  other  for 
losses  sustained  in  India,  Brazil,  etc. ;  and  upon  their 
decision,  the  Dutch  paid  the  sum  of  £86,000  to  the 
East  India  Company,  and  £8616  to  the  heirs  or  execu- 
tors of  the  sufferers  at  Amhoj'na. — Bruce' $  AnnaU, 
vol.  1.  p.  489. 

The  charter  under  which  the  East  India  Company 
prosecuted  their  exclusive  trade  to  India  biiing  merely 
a  grant  from  the  crown,  and  not  ratified  by  any  act  of 
Parliament,  was  understood  by  the  merchants  to  be  at 
an  end  when  Charles  I.  was  deposed.  They  were 
confirmed  in  this  view  of  tlie  matter,  from  tlio  circum- 
stance of  Charles  having  himself  granted,  in  1636,  a 
charter  to  Sir  William  Courten  and  others,  authorizing 
them  to  trade  with  those  parts  of  India  with  which  the 
Company  had  not  established  any  regular  intercourse. 
The  reasons  alleged  in  justification  of  .his  measure,  by 
the  crown,  were,  thiit  "  the  East  India  Company  had 
neglected  to  establish  forified  factories,  or  seats  of 
trade,  to  which  the  king's  subjects  could  resort  with 
safety :  that  they  had  consulted  their  own  interests 
only,  without  an}-  regard  to  tho  king's  revenue  ;  and 
In  general,  that  they  had  broken  the  condition  on 
which  their  charter  and  exclusive  privileges  had  been 
granted  to  them." — Rim.  Ffrdera,  vol.  xx.,  p.  146. 

Courten's  association,  for  the  foundation  of  which 
such  satisfactory  reasons  has  been  assigned,  continued 
to  trade  with  India  drring  the  remainder  of  Charles's 
reign ;  and  no  sooner  had  tho  arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth forced  tho  Dutch  to  desist  from  their  depreda- 
tions, and  to  make  reparatii  '  for  the  <njuiies  they  had 
infiicted  on  the  English  in  India,  than  private  adven- 
turers engaged  in  great  numbers  in  the  India  trade, 
and  carried  it  on  with  a  seal,  economy,  and  success, 
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that  monopoly  can  never  expect  to  rival.     It  is  stated 

in  A  little  work,  entitled  "  Britannia  Lunguena,"  pub- 

listiod  in  1680,  tlie  author  of  which  hoa  evidently  been 

a  well-informed  and  intelligent  perxon,  that  during 

the  yeani  1653,  1664,  1655,  and  1656,  when  the  trade 

to  Indii.  waa  open,  the  private  traders  imported  East 

India  commodities  in  such  large  quantities,  and  sold 

tlicm  at  such  reduced  prices,  that  they  not  only  fully 

supplied  the  British  markets,  but  had  even  come  into 

successful  competition  with  the  Dutch  in  the  market 

of  Amsterdam,   "  and   very   much  sunk  tho  actions 

(shares)  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company." — (p.  122.) 

This  circumstance  naturally  excited  tho  greatest  ap- 
prehensions on  the  part  of  the  Dutch  Company  ;  for 
besides  the  danger  that  they  now  ran  of  being  depriv- 
ed, by  the  active  competition  of  the  Knglish  merchants, 
of  a  considerable  (uirt  of  tho  trade  which  they  had  pre- 
viously enjoyed,  they  could  hardly  expect  that,  if  the 
trade  were  thrown  open  in  Kngland,  tiie  monopoly 
would  be  allowed  to  continue  in  Holland.  A  striking 
proof  of  what  is  now  stated  is  to  be  found  in  a  letter 
In  the  third  volume  of  "  Thurlow's  State  I'apers," 
dated  at  the  Hague,  the  loth  of  .lanuury,  1654,  where 
it  is  snid,  that  "  the  merchants  of  Amsterdam  have  ad- 
vice that  the  Ix>rd  Protector  intends  to  dissolve  tha 
Kast  India  Company  at  London,  and  to  declare  the 
navigation  and  commerce  of  tlie  Kast  Indies  frcu  and 
0|)en :  whii^h  duth  cause  great  jealousy  at  Anistcnlani, 
lu  a  ihing  that  will  veiy  mtirh  prtjruiicf,  the  Kaa'.  India 
Company  in  Holland." 

Fooling  that  it  was  impossible  to  contend  with  the 
private  adventurers  under  a  system  of  fair  com|)etitii>n, 
the  moment  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch  hud  been  con- 
c!udc(l,  the  Company  began  to  solicit  a  renewal  of 
their  charter;  but  in  this  they  were  not  only  opposcil 
by  tho  free  traders,  but  by  a  part  of  themselves.  To 
understand  how  this  hap|)oncd,  it  may  bo  proper  to 
nention  thai  Courten's  asset  iation.  tho  origin  of  which 
huH  lieen  already  noticed,  hud  liegun,  in  l(i4M,  tii  found 
a  colony  in  Assuda,  an  island  near  Ma.uigascar.  'I'lie 
Conipany,  alarmed  at  this  project,  appliwt  to  the  Coun- 
oll  of  iState  to  prevent  il^  lieing  carried  into  dlect  j 

and  the  council,  withmit  entering  on  the  ipici'tion  of  i  with  rwison,  und,  "as  near  us  might  lie,"  iigrcculilc  |{i 
cither   party's  rights,  n'conimendcd  them  to  form  a  i  the  pniitUe  of  Kngland.      They  were  iiuthori/.iil  lo 

maintain  their  dominion  by  fonc.  of  arms ;  and  tlio 
I  natives  of  lloniliay  wcro  declared  to  have  the  wime 
,  liberties  us  nuturul-burn  subjcitM.  The  Conipanv'.t 
1  western  prcsiih'ncy  was  soon  after  trunsfcrriMl  from 
Sural  to  Itomliuy. 
I       In    llilil,   the    French    Kust    India    Conipiiiiy   «:i,i 

'iiiiiiil.i- 


suocoeded  in  obtaining  a  renewal  of  their  charter  from 
Cromwell  in  1657.     Charles  II.  conflrmed  this  charter 
in  1661 ;  and  at  tho  same  time  conferred  on  them  tlic 
power  of  making   jasnce  or  war  with  any  power  or 
people  not  of  the  Christian  religion;  of  establishing 
fortilications,  garrisons,   and  colonies ;   of  exporting 
ammunition  and  stores  to  their  settlements  duty  free  ; 
of  seizing  and  sending  to  KnglanI  such  British  huIi. 
jocts  as   should  be   found  trading  to  India  without 
their  leave  ;  and  of  exercising  civil  and  criminal  juriji- 
diction  in  their  settlements,  according  to  the  laws  of 
Kngland.      Still,  however,  as  this  charter  wus  not 
fully  coutirmod  by  any  act  of  Parliament,  it  did  nut 
prevent  traders,  or  interlopers  as  they  were  teriui'il, 
from  appearing  within  the  limits  of  the  Company's  ter- 
ritories.    The  energy  of  private  connnerco,  whidi,  to 
use  the  words  of  Mr.  Orme,  "  sees  its  drift  with  eaglis' 
eyes,"  formed  associations  at  the  risk  of  trying  the 
consequence  at  law,  being  safe  at  the  outset,  und 
during  tlie   voyage,   since    the   Company   were    not 
authorized  to  stop  or  seize  the  ships  of  those  who  thus 
attempted  to  come  into  com|)vtitlon  v.  ith  them.    Ilonce 
their  nionoiioly  wus  by  no  iiicans  coirplete  ;  and  it  whs 
not  till  after  the  Bevolutioii,  and  when  a  free  sy.stc>ni 
of  government  had  been  established  at  homo,  that,  l>v 
a  singulur  contnullction,  the  authority  of  Parliainciit 
wus  inter|Kiscd  to  enable  tho  Company  whollj  to  on- 
gross  the  trade  with  the  East. 

In  addition  to  the  losses  arising  from  this  soiirco 
the  Company's  trade  sufl'crcd  severely,  during  the 
reign  of  Churles  II.,  from  the  hostilities  thut  wiro 
then  waged  with  the  Dutch,  and  from  the  cunfusion 
and  disorders  caused  by  contests  amoiit^  the  native 
princes  ;  but  in  KKW  the  Compuny  olitaini'il  a  wrv 
valuable  aci)Ui.sition  In  the  island  of  Bombay.  Charhj 
II.  ac(|uired  this  Island  as  a  part  of  the  niarriuge  jmr- 
tlon  of  his  wife,  ( 'utharine  of  I'ortugal ;  and  it  waa  now 
iiiudo  over  to  tlie  Company,  on  condition  of  their  iidt 
selling  or  alienating  it  to  any  persons  whatever,  pxiept 
such  us  were  sulijccts  of  the  British  crown.  Thcv 
were  allowed  to  legislate  for  their  new  jHissrsslon  ;  hut 
it  was  enjoined  that  their  laws  siioiild  be  coiiMUiant 


union  ;  which  was  sccortlingly  clt'ecteil  in  1641).  Hut 
the  union  was,  for  a  consiilerable  time,  rather  nominal 
than  reui ;  and  when  the  Dutch  war  had  been  put  an 
end  to,  most  of  those  holders  of  the  ('oin|uiny's  stock 
who  hud  belonged  to  Courten's  ussociuliim  joined  in 
]H-titioiiing  the  Council  of  State  that  the  trade  might 

in  future  1,  carried  on,  not  liy  a  joint-stock,  but  by  a  i  formed;  und  111  years  afterward  they  laid  the 
rri/ulalnl  com|iany  ;  so  that  each  individual  engaging  \  tion  of  tliuir  setllenicnt  at  Poiidlrherry. 
in  it  might  lie  allowed  to  employ  his  own  stock,  serv-  |  Bui  the  reign  of  Churles  II.  is  cliiclly  I'leinorahh^  in 
an'.s,  and  shipping,  in  whatever  way  he  might  conceive  i  tho  Company's  uimals,  from  its  being  the  cr.i  of  the 
most  for  his  own  advantage. — t'etiliun  of  Adientiirir/,  comnieiueinent  of  tho  tea  trade.  The  lirsl  iiiiliie  uf 
ITth  of  Nov..  ]6,'i6 ;  Hnirr'i  AnmUs,  vol.  i.,  p.  51M.  |  teu  in  the  t  onipany's  records  is  fomul  in  a  (li-|palih, 
This  pro|K)sul  was  olivinusly  most  reasonable.  The  ;  aildn^ssed  to  their  agent  at  iSantani,  dated  '.'!th  of 
(Company  hud  always  foundeil  their  claim  to  a  mi>no|i-  I  .lanuury,  llitiT M,  in  which  he  is  <lcsired  to  send  Imnie 


sly  ot  the  trade  on  the  allege<l  ground  of  its  lieing 
necessary  to  maintain  forts,  factories,  and  ships  of 
war  in  India;  and  that  as  this  wus  not  lUme  by  gov- 
enimenl,  it  could  only  be  done  by  a  coinpuny.      But,  | 


lIK)  Ills,  of  leu — "tho  best  he  can  get."  (lilli  c  i  s 
Amiiih,  vol.  ii.,  p.  210.)  Such  was  the  late  and  I'eihh: 
beginning  of  the  tea  trade,  a  liraiuh  ofeoninuree  that 
has  long  been  of  vast  iinportance  In  the  llrili>lnialiii|i, 


havi 


,'d  to 


by  forming  tho  traders  with  India  iutti  u  regular  com-    and  without  which   it  is  more  than  prolialde  thai  llio 

pany,  they  might  have  lieon  sulijei  teil   to    whatever 

rules  were  considered  most  ailvisable  ;  and  sudi  special 

duties  might  have  lieen  laid  on  the  commiNlities  tlicy 

ex|Mirted  Hiiil  lm|Mirtcil   us  would  have  nulHied  to  de-  \ 

fray  l!ie   public  ex|iensea  required  for  carrying  on  the 

trade,  at  the  same  time  that  the  liicstimable  .idvan-  j 

tages  of  free  com|H-tilion  would  have  Is-en  «<!cured ;  ! 

each  lOillvidual  trader  being  left  ut  lIlMtrty  to  conduit 

his  enterprises,  subject  only  to  a  few  general  regula- 

thiiis,  in  his  own  way  and  for  his  own  advantage.     See  j 


I'jist  India  Compuny  would  long  sliici 
exist,  ut  leusl  as  a  mercantile  body. 

In  1677  the  Company  obtained  a  fresh  renewal  of 
their  I  barter;  receiving  ui.  Ihes.inio  liineun  indeinnily 
for  all  pust  inisuso  of  their  privileges,  and  aullioritv  to 
estalilisli  a  mint  at  Bomliuy. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of  Charles  II. 
und  .lunies  11.,  the  Coinpuny  s  ull'airs  at  Innne  were 
princi|uilly  inuiiuged  by  the  ccleliraled  ,Sir  .leslah 
Child,  the  ulilest  commercial  writer  of  the  time;  and 
in  India,   by  his  brother.  Sir  .lohn  Child.     In  bi'*l, 


(!<IMfANIKH 

But  notwitslandingihe  ed'urtsof  the  (letltioners,  and  I  Sir  .losiuh  piililishcd  un  upology  for  the  eoinpany, 
the  suieess  that  was  clearly  proved  to  have  attended  under  the  signature  of  '|i(/i»;rar(»(' — "  .\  Treali>e 
tlx  operation!  of  tho  private  traden,  the  Company  ;  ivbvrurein  hi  Uomunstruted  that  the  East  India  Trade 
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is  the  most  National  of  all  Foreign  Trades" — In  which, 
I)e8i(les  endeavoring  to  vindicate  the  Company  from 
the  objections  that  had  been  made  agHiiui,  It,  he  gives 
an  account  of  its  state  at  the  time.  From  this  accoun*, 
it  appears  that  tlie  Company  consisted  of  556  partners ; 
that  they  had  from  35  to  86  ships,  of  from  776  to  100 
tons,  employed  in  the  trade  l)etween  England  and 
India,  and  from  port  to  port  in  India  (p.  28) ;  that  the 
customs  duties  upon  the  trade  amounted  to  aliout 
4)00,000  a  year;  and  that  the  value  of  the  exports, 
"  in  lead,  tin,  cloth,  and  stuffs,  and  other  commodities 
of  tlio  production  and  manufacture  of  England," 
amounted  to  ulwut  4:60,000  or  £70,000  a  year.  Sir 
Josliih  seems  to  have  been  struclt,  as  he  well  might,  by 
the  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  trade ;  and  he  there- 
fore dwells  on  the  advantages  of  which  it  was  indi- 
rectly productive,  in  enabling  us  to  <>l)tain  supplies  of 
raw  silk,  pepper,  etc.,  at  a  much  lower  price  than  they 
would  otherwise  have  fetched.  Hut  this,  though  true, 
proved  nothing  in  favor  of  the  Company — it  l)eing  an 
admitted  fact,  that  those  articles  were  furnished  at 
a  still  lower  price  l)}'the  interlopers  or  privote  traders. 

Sir  Josiah  Child  was  one  of  the  first  who  projected 
the  formation  of  a  territorial  empire  in  India.  But 
the  expedition  fitted  out  in  1680,  in  the  view  of  accom- 
pllsliing  this  purpose,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  the 
Company  were  glad  to  accept  pence  on  the  terms  of- 
ferod  tiy  the  Mogul.  Sir  John  Child,  having  died 
liuriiig  the  course  of  these  transactions,  was  succeeded 
in  tlie  principal  management  of  the  Company's  affairs 
in  India  liy  Mr.  Vaux.  On  the  appointment  of  the 
latter.  Sir  .losinh  Child,  to  whom  he  owed  his  advance- 
ment, exhorted  him  to  net  with  vigor,  and  to  carry 
whatever  instructions  he  might  receive  from  home 
into  inunediate  effect.  Mr.  Vaux  returned  for  answer, 
tliut  l;e  should  endeavor  to  acquit  himself  with  integ- 
rity 1111(1  justice,  and  that  he  would  make  the  laws  of 
his  eoiintrj-  the  ride  of  his  conduct.  Sir  .losiah 
rhilJ's  unswcr  to  this  letter  is  curious  :  "  He  told  Mr. 
Viiux  roundly  that  lie  expected  his  orders  were  to  lie 
bis  rules,  and  not  the  laws  of  England,  which  were  a 
heup  of  nonsense,  compiled  by  a  few  ignorant  country 
j;entienu'n,  who  hardly  knew  how  to  make  laws  for 
the  t;ooil  goverumetit  of  their  own  private  families, 
inui'li  le.ss  for  tlie  nigulating  of  companies  and  for.'ign 
I'lmimcrce."  (H.vmii.tos's -Veic  Acnmiit  of  lite  hjinl 
Imlii.',  vol.  i.,  p.  'i'.VI.) 

i)urinn  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  ("liarles  II. 
anil  that  of  his  successor,  tlie  niimlier  of  private  adven- 
turers, or  interlopers,  in  the  Indian  trade,  in<roased  in 
iin  unusual  degree.  The  Company  vigorously  exerted 
themselves  in  defense  of  what  tliey  conceived  to  lie 
their  ritjhts ;  and  tlie  question  with  respect  to  the 
validity  of  the  powers  conferred  on  tliein  tiy  their 
charier  was  at  length  brought  to  issue,  liy  a  prosecu- 
tion carried  on  at  their  instance  agniiist  Mr.  Thomas 
Saiiilys,  for  trading  to  tin-  East  Indies  witliout  their 
license.  .Indgment  wasgi  en  in  favor  of  the  Company 
in  li'iHo.  Ilut  this  decision  was  asi'ribed  to  corrupt 
inlluence ;  and  instead  of  allaying,  imly  served  to 
increase  the  clamor  against  tlieni.  The  meeting  of 
tlie  Conveution  rarliiiineiit  gave  the  Company's  oppo- 
nents hopes  of  n  successful  issue  to  their  elforts;  and 
hill  Ihcy  been  united,  they  might  iirobably  have  siic- 
cpcdeil.  Their  opinions  were,  liowevcr,  divided  -part 
heinj;  fir  throwing  the  trado  open,  anil  part  for  the 
fiinnatiiiii  of  a  new  coiiiiiany  on  n  iiuire  liberal  footing. 
The  latter  being  formed  into  a  body,  and  acting  in 
unismi,  the  struggle  against  the  ("ompaiiy  was  elilefly 
carricil  on  by  them.  The  proceedings  that  took  )diice 
nil  this  oeeasion  are  among  tlie  most  clis;;raceful  in  the 
Iiistory  of  the  country.  The  most  open  and  unblush- 
ing corruption  was  practiced  by  all  parties.  "  /t  irn.i, 
"1  fiiit,  II  IriiU  vhirh  nhmilil  bribe  the  hhjkisl ;  jmblic 
aulhiirilij  iiirliniui/  to  one  or  olhir  n.i  the  irre^intihte  force 
ofijofdilireeteil."  (.lAm^ni  Vnirtrml  Hlftitn/,  vid.  x., 
p.  127.)    (iovernnient  appears,  on  the  whole,  to  have 


been  favorable  to  the  Company ;  and  they  obtained  a 
fVesh  charter  from  the  crown  in  1698.  Ilut  in  the 
following  year  the  trade  was  virtually  laid  open  by  a 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that  all  the  subjecta 
of  England  had  an  equal  right  to  trade  to  the  East 
Indies,  unless  prohibited  by  act  of  Parliament."  Mat- 
ters continued  on  this  footing  till  1698.  The  pecuniary 
difficulties  in  which  government  was  then  involved, 
induced  them  to  apply  to  the  Company  for  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000,  for  which  they  oflFered  8  per  cent,  interest. 
The  Company  offered  to  advance  £700,000  at  4  per 
cent. ;  but  the  credit  of  government  was  ut  the  time 
so  low,  that  they  preferred  accepting  an  offer  from  the 
associated  merchants,  who  had  previously  opposed  the 
Company,  of  the  £2,000,000,  at  8  per  cent.,  on  con- 
dition of  their  being  formed  into  a  new  and  exclusive 
company.  While  this  project  was  in  agitation,  the  ad- 
vocates of  f^e  trade  were  not  idle,  but  exerted  them- 
selves to  show  that,  instead  of  establishing  a  new 
company,  the  old  one  ought  to  lie  abolished.  But, 
however  conclusive,  their  arguments,  having  no  ad- 
ventitious recommendations  in  their  favor,  failed  of 
making  any  impression.  The  new  company  was  es- 
talilished  by  authority  of  the  legislature ;  and  as  thfi 
charter  of  the  old  company  was  not  yet  expired,  the 
novel  spectacle  was  exhibited  of  two  legally  consti- 
tuted liodies,  each  claiming  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
trade  of  the  same  possessions  ! 

Notwithstanding  all  the  pretensions  set  up  by  those 
who  had  obtained  the  now  charter,  during  their 
struggle  with  the  old  company,  it  was  immediately 
seen  that  they  were  as  anxious  as  the  latter  to  su)v 
press  every  thing  like  free  trade.  They  had  not,  it 
was  obvious,  been  actuated  by  any  enlarged  v>«w8, 
but  merely  l>y  n  wish  to  grasp  at  the  nioi..  ,  y, 
which  they  liclieved  would  redound  to  their  own  indi- 
vidunl  interest.  The  public,  in  consequence,  became 
equally  disgusted  with  lioth  parties  ;  or,  if  there  were 
any  difference,  it  is  pmbnblo  thot  the  new  company 
was  looked  upon  with  tlio  greatest  aversion,  inasmuch 
ns  we  are  naturally  more  exasperated  by  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  du|ilicity  and  liad  faith,  than  liy  fair  undis- 
guised hostiiitv. 

At  first  the  mutual  hatred  of  the  rival  associations 
knew  no  bounds.  Hut  they  were  not  long  in  (lerceiv- 
ing  that  such  conduct  would  infallibly  end  in  their 
ruin  ;  and  that  while  one  was  laboring  to  destroy  tho 
other,  the  friends  of  ft^e  trade  might  step  in  and  pro- 
cure the  dissolution  of  both.  In  consequence,  they 
became  gradually  reconciled;  and  in  1  <''■',  having 
adjusted  their  differences,  they  resolved  to  i,.iTn  them- 
seves  into  one  company,  entitled  The  United  t'ompam/ 
of  .yferehiititf  of  Kni/lnnd  trailinij  to  the  h'ait  Indies, 

The  aiitbority  of  Parliament  was  soon  after  inter- 
jsised  to  give  etfei  t  to  this  agreement. 

The  Cnited  Company  engaged  to  advance  £j, 200,- 
0(10  to  government  witliout  interest,  which,  as  a  previ- 
ous adcance  had  been  made  of  £2,0(K),0(K»  nt  H  per 
cent.,  inailc  tho  total  sum  due  to  them  by  the  public 
i';t,'.'(M),000,  lienring  interest  at  5  per  cent. ;  and  gov- 
eriiiiient  agreed  to  ratify  the  terms  of  their  ngieement, 
and  extend  the  charter  to  the  2.')th  of  March,  1726, 
with  '^  years'  notice. 

While  these  inipiirtant  mutters  wore  transacting  at 
home,  the  Cuinpaiiy  bad  acquired  some  additional  pos- 
sessions In  Iniiia.  In  Uilfi,  the  llengal  agency  was 
transferred  from  llooglily  to  Calcutta.  In  Iti'.tH,  the 
Comiiany  acquired  a  grant  fnim  one  of  the  grandsons 
of  Aiireiigzebe,  of  Calcutta  and  2  adjoining  villages; 
with  leave  (o  exereise  jiidieiari'  powers  over  the  inhnb- 
ifanfs,  and  to  erect  fortil'scations.  These  were  sooti 
after  constructed,  and  received,  in  compliment  to 
AVilliam  ill.,  then  king  of  England,  the  name  of  i''ort 
William.  The  agency  at  llengal,  which  had  hitherto 
liecn  subsidiary  only,  was  now  niised  to  tho  rank  of  a 
presidency. 

The  vigorous  competition  that  had  been  carried  on 
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for  some  yean  before  the  coalition  of  the  old  and  new 
Companies,  between  thein  and  the  private  trudeiK,  had 
occasioned  a  great  additional  importation  of  Indian 
silica,  piece  goods,  and  other  products,  and  a  great  re- 
duction of  their  price.  These  circumstances  occa- 
sioned the  most  vehement  complaints  among  the  home 
manufacturers,  who  resorted  to  the  arguments  invaria- 
made  use  of  on  such  occasions  by  those  who  wish  to 
exclude  foreign  competition ;  affirming  that  manu- 
factured India  goods  had  l)een  largely  8ul)stituted  for 
those  of  Kngland ;  that  the  Knf^lish  manufacturers  had 
been  reduced  to  the  cniel  necpS8it3'  either  of  selling 
notliing,  or  of  selling  their  commodities  at  such  a  price 
as  left  them  no  profit ;  that  great  number*  of  their 
worlimen  had  been  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and, 
lost  of  all,  that  In<iian  goods  were  not  l>ought  l>y 
British  goods,  but  liy  gold  and  silver,  the  exportation 
of  which  had  caused  the  general  impoverishment  of 
the  liiiigdom !  The  merchants  and  otiiers  interested 
in  the  India  trade  could  not,  as  hail  previously  hap- 
pened to  tliem  in  the  controversy  with  respect  to  the 
exportation  of  liullion,  meet  these  statements  without 
attacking  the  principles  on  which  they  rested,  and 
maintaining,  in  opposition  to  them,  that  it  was  for  the 
advantage  of  every  people  to  buy  tlie  pnnlucts  they 
wanted  in  the  eheat)est  market.  This  just  and  sound 
principle  was,  in  consequence,  enforced  in  several  pe- 
titions presented  to  Parliament  by  the  importers  of 
Indian  goods  ;  and  it  was  aUo  enforced  in  several  al)le 
publications  that  appeared  at  the  time.  Hut  these  ar- 
guments, how  ununsweral>le  soever  they  may  now  ap- 
pear, had  then  l>ut  little  influence;  and,  in  1701,  an 
act  was  passed,  prohil)itinf;  the  importation  of  Indian 
manufactured  gimls  for  home  consumption. 

For  some  years  after  the  re-estubli«hinent  of  the 
Company,  it  continued  to  prosecute  its  efl'orts  to  con- 
solidate and  extend  its  commerce.  Hut  the  unsettled 
state  of  the  Slogul  empire,  coupled  with  the  dctermi- 
n.itlon  of  the  Company  to  establish  fictories  in  every 
convenient  situation,  exposed  their  affairs  to  perpetual 
vicissitudes.  In  1715,  it  was  resolved  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Delhi,  to  solicit  from  Kurucksur,  an  unworthy 
descendant  of  Aurengzebe,  an  extension  and  confirma- 
tion of  the  Company's  territorj-  and  privilegcH.  Ad- 
dress, accident,  and  the  proper  applii-ation  of  prmmtii, 
conspired  to  inntire  the  success  of  the  ombaHsy.  'I'lio 
grants  or  patents  solicited  by  the  Company,  worn  is- 
sued in  1717.  They  were  in  all  34.  The  substance 
of  the  privileges  they  conferred  was,  that  Knglish 
vessels  wrecked  on  the  coasts  of  the  empire  sliould 
be  exempt  from  plunder ;  that  the  annual  payment 
of  u  stipulated  sum  to  the  goveniincnt  of  Surat 
should  free  the  Knglisli  trade  at  tliiit  port  from  all 
dutli-s  and  exactions  ;  that  those  villag<>s  contl){uous 
to  .Madras  fornuTly  gnmfiMl  ami  aftcrwunl  refused 
by  the  government  of  Ari'ot,  should  he  restored  to  the 
Company:  that  the  island  of  Din,  near  the  poit  of 
tlasulipatam,  shoulil  belong  to  the  Company,  paying 
for  it  a  tixeil  rent :  that  in  liengal.  all  persuns,  whether 
Kuro|ieun  or  native,  iiuh-lited  or  accountaljle  to  thi^ 
Company,  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  presiileniy  on 
demand  ;  that  gotKls  of  e\|Hirt  or  inip<irt,  belonging  to 
the  Ijiglish,  might,  under  a  tlii.tliirk  or  passport  t'Mni 
the  ]iresident  of  Calcutta,  be  convoyed  duty  free 
through  the  liengal  provinios  ;  and  that  the  Kn){lish 
should  Ih!  at  lilMTty  to  purchase  llie  lordship  of  :I7 
towns  contiguous  to  Calcutta,  and,  in  fact,  loinniand- 
ing  both  l>aiiks  of  the  river  for  ID  miles  south  of  that 
city. — f  JltASTH  fikflch  of  tht  mtlnry  uj'  the  Kiut  India 
Com/Mini/,  p.  I'liH. 

The  im|H>rtant  privileges  thus  granted  were  long 
reganleil  us  constituting  tlie  great  charter  of  the  V.n- 
glish  in  India.  Soini'  of  them,  however,  wore  not 
fully  conceded  ;  but  wore  withheld  or  niodiliod  by  the 
influence  of  the  l''ni|>eror's  lioutoiiaiits,  or  siiubahdars. 
lu  1717,  the  Company  founil  tlicinsi'tve:,  in  danger 
tnui  A  new  culiipetitor.     In  the  cuurae  uf  that  year 


some  ships  appeared  in  India,  fitted  out  by  private 
adventurers  from  Ostend.  Their  success  encouraged 
others  to  engage  in  the  same  line ;  and  in  1722,  the 
adventurers  were  formed  into  a  company  under  a 
charter  from  his  Imperial  Majesty.  The  Dutch  and 
English  Companies,  who  had  so  long  been  hostile  to 
each  other,  at  once  laid  aside  their  animosities,  and 
joined  heartily  in  an  attempt  to  crush  their  new  com- 
petitors. Remonstrances  being  found  ineffectual 
force  was  resorted  to  ;  and  the  vessels  of  the  Oatcnd 
Company  were  captured,  under  the  most  frivolous  pre- 
tenses, in  the  open  seas  and  on  the  coasts  of  Brazil. 
The  British  and  Dutch  governments  abetted  the  self- 
ish spirit  of  hostility  displayed  by  their  respective 
Companies.  And  the  emperor  was,  in  the  end,  glnd 
to  purchase  the  support  of  Great  Britain  and  Holland 
to  the  pragmatic  sanction,  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  Com- 
pany at  Ostend. 

Though  the  Company's  trade  had  increased,  it  was 
still  inconsiderable,  and  it  is  very  difficult,  indeed 
when  one  examines  the  accounts  that  have  from  time 
to  time  been  published  of  the  Company's  mercantile 
affairs,  to  imagine  how  the  idea  ever  came  to  be  enter- 
tained that  their  commerce  was  of  any  considcral)lo 
much  less  paramount,  importance.  At  an  average  of 
the  10  years  ending  with  1724,  the  total  value  of  the 
British  manufactures  and  other  products  annually  ex- 
ported to  India,  amounteil  to  only  jEU2,410  IJs.  Gd. 
The  average  value  of  the  bullion  annually  exported, 
during  the  same  period,  amounted  to  il518,102  lis. 
Od.,  making  the  total  annual  average  export  jt'017,,')l,l 
Its.  lOd. ;  a  truly  pitiful  sum,  when  we  consider  the 
wealth,  ]iopulation,  and  industry  of  the  countries  l)e- 
tween  which  the  Company's  commerce  was  carried 
on  ;  and  affording,  by  its  smallncss,  a  stroni;  presum|>- 
tivo  proof  of  the  effect  of  the  monopoly  i'  reventing 
the  growth  of  the  trade. 

At  this  period  (177.'t)  the  total  number  of  proprietors 
of  Kast  India  stock,  with  their  qualifications  as  they 
stood  in  the  Ompany's  liook,  were  as  follows : 


KiiKllshmrn,  possessing  £1,000 
sto(k  and  upward, 


ForoliiiiiTS,    nosscssliiK    i:i,000 

t^tock  all'!  upward 

£500 


Kngli^hiiiot),    possessing 

stock  aiul  upward 

Kori'litmrs,     pussiMlng     £600 
stock  und  upward 

Total 2,15:t 


Proprietor!. 

4S7 

i)2,'i 

1,246 

95 


(■90,940 

50,221) 

£2,.'i91,nai) 

Notwithstanding  thu  vast  extension  of  the  Cumpany's 
territories,  their  trade  continued  to  be  iipparcntly  in- 
signilicant.  During  the  3  years  ending  with  177:!,  tlio 
value  of  the  entire  exports  of  British  produoo  and 
manufactures,  including  n\ilitary  stores,  ox|i(irtcJ  liy 
the  Company  fo  India  an<l  China,  amounted  t(i.i'l,4(i',),- 
411,  being  at  the  rate  of  .t'IHl»,S03  a  year;  the  annual 
exports  of  bullion  during  the  same  pcrioil  lieing  i>idy 
i,'HI,!KM.  During  the  same  3  years,  2:1  ^lli{ls  sailed 
annually  for  India.  The  truth,  indeed,  seems  to  le, 
tliat,  but  for  the  increased  consumption  of  tea  ii. 
(ircat  Britain,  the  Company  would  have  entirely 
leased  to  carry  on  any  branch  of  trade  w  ith  tlic  I'.ast ; 
anil  that  the  monopoly  would  have  exihided  us  as 
offci  tually  from  the  niarkofs  of  India  mipI  China  as  if 
the  trade  had  rcvorted  fo  its  ancient  i  hiunels,  and  tlii" 
route  by  the  Cuipc  of  (iooil  llojic  been  relini|uMied. 

In  17H1,  the  exclusive  ])rivilegeH  of  tlie  Conipuiiy 
were  extended  to  171il,  with  three  years' notice ;  tlio 
dividend  on  the  Company's  stock  was  fixed  at  H  per 
cent,  i  three  fourtlis  of  their  surplus  revenues,  after 
paying  tlie  dividend,  and  the  sum  of  X4nu,OilO  payable 
to  govonimont,  was  to  lie  applied  to  the  public  serviie, 
and  the  remaining  fourth  to  the  Company's  own  use. 
In  17H),  tlic  value  of  British  produce  and  manufaitures 
exported  by  the  Company  to  India  and  I  'liiiia  aincunted 
iu  only  i.':tHf!,lo2 ;  the  bullion  ex|M)rtcd  during  the  sunic 
year  was  X'lo,014.  The  total  value  of  the  exports 
(luring  the  same  year  ww  i,'12,&18,(ilG;  showing  that 
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the  East  India  trade  formed  only  one  thirty-teeond  part 
of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the  empire ! 

The  administration  of  Mr.  Hastings  was  one  contin- 
ued scene  of  war,  negotiation,  and  intrigue.  The  state 
of  the  country,  instead  of  being  improved,  became 
worse  ;  so  much  so,  that  in  a  council  minute  by  Mar- 
quis Comwallis,  dated  the  18tli  of  September,  1789,  it 
is  distinctly  stated,  "that  one  third  part  of  the  Com- 
pany't  territory  is  now  a  jungle  for  wild  beasts."  Some 
sbuaes  in  the  ^.onduct  of  their  servants  were,  indeed, 
rectified;  but,  notwithstanding,  the  nett  revenue  of 
Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  which,  in  1772,  had  amount- 
ed to  £2,126,766,  declined,  in  1786,  to  £2,072,968.  This 
exhaustion  of  tlie  country,  and  the  expenses  incurred 
in  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali  and  France,  involved  the 
Company  in  fresh  difficulties;  and  being  unable  to 
meet  them,  they  were  obliged,  in  1783,  to  present  a 
petition  to  Parliament,  setting  forth  their  inal)ility  to 
pay  tlie  stipulated  sum  of  £400,000  a  year  to  the  pul>- 
iic,  nnd  praying  to  be  excused  from  that  payment  and 
to  lie  supported  by  a  loan  of  £900,000. 

During  the  administration  of  Marquis  Comwallis, 
who  succeeded  Mr.  Hastings,  Tippoo  Sail>,  the  son  of 
Hyder  Ali,  w.is  stripped  of  nearly  half  his  dominions ; 
the  Company's  territorial  revenue  was,  in  consequence, 
greatly  increased;  at  the  same  time  that  the  perma- 
nent settlement  was  carried  into  effect  in  Bengal,  and 
otlier  imiwrtant  changes  accomplished.  Opinion  has 
liecn  long  divided  as  to  the  influence  of  these  changes. 
On  the  whole,  however,  we  are  inclined  to  thinli  that 
they  have  l)een  decidedly  advantageous.  Lord  Com- 
wallis was,  l)cyond  all  question,  a  sincere  friend  to  the 
people  of  India  ;  and  lalnired  earnestly,  if  not  always 
successfully,  to  promote  their  interests,  wliioh  he  well 
knew  were  identified  witli  those  of  the  British  nation. 
During  the  3  years  ending  with  1793,  the  value  of  the 
Company's  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures fluctuated  from  £928,783  to  £1,031 ,2(i2.  But  this 
increase  is  wholly  to  l)c  ascrilic<l  to  the  reduction  of  the 
iluty  on  tea  in  1784,  and  the  vast  increase  tliat,  conse- 
rjucntly,  took  place  in  it.s  consuu\ption.  (See  article 
'I'ka.)  Had  the  consumption  of  tea  continued  sta- 
tlouary,  there  appear  no  grounds  for  thinking  that  the 
(Company's  ex|K)rts  in  1793  would  have  liecn  greater 
than  in  178(),  unless  an  increase  had  taken  place  in  the 
quantity  of  military  stores  exported. 

In  1793,  the  Company's  charter  was  prolonged  till 
fhu  li't  of  March,  1814.  In  the  act  for  this  purpose,  a 
spwies  (if  provision  was  nuule  for  opening  the  trade  to 
India  to  private  individuals.  All  his  majesty's  suli- 
jects,  residing  in  any  part  of  his  Kuropean  dominions, 
were  allowed  to  export  to  India  any  article  of  thu  pro- 
iluc'p  (ir  ninnufucturo  of  the  BritiKh  dominions,  except 
uillitary  stores,  ammunition,  masts,  spam,  cordage, 
|iil<h,  tar,  and  copjM'r  ;  nnd  the  Company's  civil  serv- 
ants in  India,  nnd  the  free  merchants  resident  there, 
wore  allowed  to  ship,  on  their  own  account  and  risk, 
all  kinds  of  Indian  goods,  exce|it  eulicncs.  dimities, 
muslins,  and  other  piecu  goods.  Hut  neither  the  mer- 
chants in  Knglnnd,  nor  the  Company's  servants  or 
mercliants  in  India,  were  allowed  to  export  or  import 
oxiopt  in  Compiiny's  ships.  And  in  order  to  insure 
»U('li  oonveyanie,  it  was  enacted  that  the  Company 
should  annually  appropriate  3,(MM)  tons  of  shipping  for 
the  use  of  private  traders  ;  It  being  stipulated  that  they 
werf  to  pay.  in  time  of  peace,  £.'»  outward,  and  t'At) 
homeward,  for  every  ton  occupied  by  them  in  the  Com- 
luinv's  ships;  anil  that  this  freight  might  be  raised  in 
time  of  war,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Board  of 
Control. 

It  might  have  been,  and,  indeed,  most  probably  was, 
fori'seeu  that  very  few  Itritish  merchants  or  mannfac 
tiirera  wcuild  lie  inclined  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  out  goods  in  tlompany's  ships  ;  or 
of  engaging  in  a  trailo  fettered  on  nit  sides  by  the  Jeal- 
ousy of  powerful  monopidists,  and  where,  consequently, 
their  superior  Judgment  and  economy  would  have 


availed  almost  nothing.  As  far,  therefore,  as  they  were 
concerned,  the  relaxation  was  more  apparent  than  real, 
and  did  not  produce  any  useful  results.  It  was,  bow- 
ever,  made  use  of  to  a  considerable  extent  by  private 
merchants  in  India;  and  also  by  the  Company's  serv- 
ants returning  from  India,  many  of  whom  invested  a 
part,  and  some  the  whole,  of  their  fortune,  in  produce 
tit  for  the  European  markets. 

Notwithstanding  the  vast  additions  made  to  their 
territories,  the  Company's  commerce  with  tfcem  con- 
tinued to  be  very  inconsiderable.  During  the  5  years 
ending  with  1811,  the  exports  to  India  by  the  Com- 
pany, exclusive  of  those  made  on  account  of  individ- 
uals in  their  ships,  were  as  under : 


180T £952,416 

1808 918,M4 

1809 86fi,15a 


1810 fil,010,81S 

1811 1,088,816 


The  exports  by  the  private  trade,  and  the  privitetje, 
trade,  that  is,  the  commanders  and  officers  of  the 
Company's  ships,  during  the  above-mentioned  years, 
were  about  as  large.  During  the  5  years  ending  with 
1807-8,  the  annual  average  imports  into  India  by 
British  private  traders  only,  amounted  to  £805,496. — 
Papers  published  by  the  Eatt  India  Company  in  1813, 
4to.  p.  56. 

The  Company's  exports  include  the  value  of  the 
military  stores  sent  from  Great  Britain  to  India.  The 
ships  employed  in  the  trade  to  India  and  China,  during 
the  same  6  years,  varied  from  44  to  63,  and  their  bur- 
den from  36,671  to  45,.S42  tons. 

For  some  years  previously  to  the  termination  of  the 
Company's  charter  in  1818,  the  conviction  had  been 
gaining  ground  among  all  classes,  that  the  trade  to  the 
East  was  capable  of  being  very  greatly  extended ;  and 
that  it  was  solely  owing  to  the  want  of  enterprise  and 
competition,  occasioned  by  its  being  subjected  to  a  mo- 
nopoly, that  it  was  confined  within  such  narrow  limits. 
Very  great  eflForts  were,  consequently,  made  by  the 
manufacturing  and  commercial  interests  to  have  the 
monopoly  set  aside,  and  the  trade  to  the  East  thrown 
open.  The  Company  vigorously  resisted  these  preten- 
sions ;  and  had  interest  enough  to  procure  a  prolonga- 
tion of  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  un  exclusive  trade 
to  China  to  the  10th  of  April,  1831,  with  3  years'  no- 
tice ;  the  government  of  India  l)eing  continued  in  their 
hands  for  the  same  period.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
tnule  to  India  was  opened  under  certain  conditions  to 
the  public.  The  princiiwl  of  these  conditions  were, 
that  private  individuals  should  trade,  directly  only, 
with  the  presidencies  of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bom- 
bay, and  the  port  of  Penang ;  that  the  vessels  fitted 
out  by  them  should  not  l)e  under  350  tons'  burden  ;  nnd 
that  they  should  abstain,  unless  permitted  by  the 
('om|iany,  or  the  Board  of  Control,  from  engaging  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  India,  or  in  the  trade  between 
India  and  C'liina.  And  yet,  despite  these  disadvan- 
tages, such  is  the  energy  of  individual  enterprise  as 
comi)ared  with  n\ono|)(dy,  that  the  private  traders 
gained  nn  almost  inmiedlate  ascendancy  over  the  I'jist 
India  Ccmipany,  nnd  in  a  very  short  time  more  than 
Irelilrd  our  trade  with  India  ! 

Hut  besides  lieing  injuriiuis  to  the  private  trader, 
and  to  the  public  generally,  both  in  India  and  England, 
this  trade  whs  of  no  adviintage  to  the  East  India  Com- 
pany. How  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  A  Com- 
pany that  maintained  armies  and  retailed  tea,  that 
carried  a  swoni  in  the  one  hand  and  a  ledger  in  the 
other,  was  a  contradiction  ;  and,  had  she  traded  with 
success,  would  have  been  a  (irodigy.  It  was  im- 
possible l'(ir  her  to  pay  that  attention  to  details  that 
is  indispensable  to  the  carrying  on  of  commerce  witli 
advantage.  She  may  have  gained  something  by  the 
monopoly  of  the  tea  trade,  though  even  that  is  (jnes- 
tionable;  but  it  is  ndmittetl  on  all  hands  that  she  lost 
heavily  by  her  trade  to  India.  When,  therefore,  the 
question  as  to  the  renewal  of  the  charter  came  to  be 
dtscuseed  in  1H82,  the  Company  had  no  roasonublo 
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objection  to  urge  against  their  iMing  deprived  of  tlie 
privilege  of  trading.  And  the  act  8  and  4  Will.  4.  c. 
86.,  fur  continuing  the  charter  till  1864,  ttrminated  ik» 
Company' $  commercial  character;  by  enacting,  that  the 
Company's  trade  to  China  was  to  cease  on  the  22d  of 
April,  1834,  and  that  the  Company  was  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible after  that  date  to  dispose  of  tiieir  stocks  on  hand, 
and  close  their  commercial  business.  And  the  wonder- 
ful increase  that  has  since  talien  place  in  the  trade 
with  the  East  is  the  best  proof  of  the  sagacity  and 
soundness  of  the  opinions  of  those  by  whose  efforts 
the  incubus  of  monopoly'  was  removed. 

H.  East  India  Company  (Constitution  or). — At 
present  the  functions  of  the  East  India  Company  are 
wholly  political.  She  is  said  to  govern  India,  with  the 
concurrence  and  under  the  supervision  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  nearly  on  tlie  plon  laid  down  in  Mr.  Pitt's 
act.  But,  in  point  of  fact,  the  government  is  substan- 
tially vested  in  the  latter;  the  Company's  directors 
acting,  except  on  some  rare  occasions,  rather  as  a 
council  to  the  President  of  the  Boanl  of  Control,  than 
as  e-Kerciiiing  an  independent,  or  co-equal  authority. 
All  the  real  and  personal  property  belonging  to  tlie 
Company  on  the  2'id  of  April,  1884,  was  vested  in  the 
crown,  and  ia  held  or  managed  bj>  the  Company  in 
trust  for  the  same,  subject  of  course  to  all  claims,  debts, 
contracts,  etc.,  already  in  existence,  or  that  may  here- 
after be  brought  into  existence  by  competent  authority. 
The  Company's  debts  and  liabilities  are  all  charged  on 
India.  The  dividend,  which  is  10^  per  cent.,  is  paid 
in  England  out  of  the  revenues  of  India ;  and  provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  establishment  of  a  tenirili/  /hhI 
for  its  discharge.  The  dividend  may  l>e  redeemed  by 
Parliament,  on  payment  of  i:2(K)  for  flOO  stock,  any 
time  after  April,  1874 ;  but  it  was  pn)viiled,  in  the 
event  of  the  Company  being  deprived  of  the  govern- 
ment of  India  in  1864,  that  they  might  claim  re- 
demption of  the  dividend  any  time  thereafter,  U|ion 
three  years'  notice.— (3  &  4  mil.  4.  c.  85.)— J.  K.  Mo- 
Cui.i.ocii. 

Baat,  ((ierm.  OtI.)  The  point  of  the  horizon  at 
which  the  sun  rises  at  the  time  of  the  equinoxes ;  or  the 
point  deterininp<l  l)y  »  per|ien'.licular  to  tlie  meridian 
drawn  tuward  the  quarter  of  sunrise.  The  tost  is  one 
of  the  four  rarJitml  poittln  of  the  compas. 

East  India.     8ee  Iniha. 

East  River  communicates  witli  tlic  Hudson  in 
the  IJ«y  of  New  York,  anc!  is  fo.-med  l)y  the  narrowinir 
of  l.<)Mg  Island  .Sound,  which  opens  with  a  broad 
mouth  at  the  eastern  end  into,  und  receives  a  strong 
impulse  from  the  tides  in  the  Atlantic.  This  channel 
is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to  the  North  Kivrr  (the 
Hudson).  As  the  Sounil  I'ontnicts,  to  the  west  of  the 
bruad  expanse  in  fnmt  of  New  Haven,  und  fonns 
what  Is  ciiiled  A'lis/  liii-rr,  the  oceanic  currents  ait  with 
a  force  that  increases  with  the  diuiinishing  width  of 
tli.^  stream  ;  and  this  causes  higher  tides  here  than  at 
any  other  pl.icc  around  the  islnnil,  arriving  at  New 
York  about  three  (|uarters  of  an  hour  earlier  than 
those  by  the  Narniws.  This  <'urrcnt  drives  upwanl 
along  the  east  shore  of  the  liuilscm  many  miles  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  on  the  west ;  and  thus  the  Hudson 
has  two  tides,  which  hardly  unite  their  action  till 
they  have  passed  Tappun  and  Haverslraw  l>ays. 
Horll-tiate,  Hell-Gate,  or  Hurl-liate,  a  clangenms 
anil  very  cr(M>ked  strait  In  Kast  Uivnr,  eight  miles 
N.  E.  "f  New  York,  was  calle.l  hy  the  Dutch  J/nrll- 
(ialt,  signifying  whirl pmil.  The  strait  Is  I'ornuMl  by 
pnijpctlng  nx'ks  that  conllne  the  water  to  a  narrow 
and  croiikeil  channel,  oi'i'asicinltig  striin»{  e(bl/  cur- 
rents. There  is  u  sufHcient  ileptli  of  water  for  any 
vessels,  but  the  iwssoge  of  large  ships  should  only  be 
uttempt<Ml  with  skillful  pilots. — K.  A. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  This  well-known  perfume  is 
a  dilution  of  (lltrerent  volatile  oils  in  pure  stnmg 
■pirit.  Tile  principal  condition  for  the  preparation  of  a 
Ane  water  is  tba  eupluyuient  uf  a  spirit  quit*  devoid 


of  fasU-oU  (oil  of  grain),  and  of  all  foreign  odor.  In 
respect  to  the  proportion  and  kind  of  oils  employed, 
we  have  numerous  formaln.  It  is  of  importance  that 
these  oils,  which  are  usually  purchaaed  of  the  druggists 
of  the  south  of  France,  should  be  of  the  finest  quality 
and  that  no  oil  should  be  used  in  sufiloient  quantity  to 
allow  of  its  peculiar  odor  being  recognizable  in  the 
mixture.  The  oils  are  to  be  dissolved  in  spirit,  and 
the  mixture  allowed  to  stand  for  some  weeks  (or  still 
lietter  for  some  months),  to  improve  its  odor.  Distil- 
lation  does  not  affect  this ;  on  the  contrary  a  fresh  dis- 
tilled water  requires  to  be  kept  a  much  longer  time. 
Distillation  is  indeed  objectionable ;  for  on  account  of 
the  great  volatility  of  the  spirit,  the  oils  in  part  remain 
behind  in  the  still.  Distillation  can  improve  the 
odor  only  when  the  less  volatile  oil  has  been  used  in 
too  great  a  quantity,  and  we  wish  to  obtain  a  bettor 
proportion.  Before  all  things,  we  should  employ  a 
pure,  old,  strong  spirit,  and  not  too  much  of,  nor  too 
strongly  smelling  oil.  The  different  sorts  of  volatile 
oil  winch  are  obtained  from  varieties  of  citrons 
oranges,  and  lemons,  in  different  states  of  maturity, 
are  the  most  important ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  mont  im- 
portant  to  ascertain  their  purity  and  goodness.  l<ors- 
ter  gives  the  following  formula  for  the  preparaticn  of 
tine  eau  de  Cologne :  Take  of  rectified  spirit  82  per 
cent.,  of  Tralles  (=sp.  gr.  0'865),  6  (wine)  qiuirts;  es. 
sence  of  oranges,  essence  of  bergamot,  essence  of  cit- 
ron, essence  of  limclte,  and  essence  of  potits  grains,  of 
each,  5  j ;  essence  of  oedro,  essence  of  scdrat  essenco 
de  Portugal,  and  essence  de  neroli,  of  each  |  as ;  oil 
of  rosemary,  3  ij  ;  and  oil  of  thyme,  J  j. 

Otto  gives  the  following  formula  for  u  good  eau  do 
Cologne :  Kcctilied  spirit  of  86  per  cent. ;  of  Tndles 
(^0-84(i  sp.  gr.),  2(H)  (wine)  quarts  ;  oil  of  citrons,  ft. 
iv  ;  oil  of  bergamot,  lb.  ij;  oil  of  neroli  Jib. ;  oil  of 
lavender,  lb.  ss;  oil  of  rosemary,  i  lb.;  and  spirit  of 
ammonia,  |  ss.     Itlix  :  don't  distill. 

This  preparation  has  long  possessed  great  celebrity, 
in  consequence  chiefly  of  Uie  numen>us  virtues  as- 
cribed to  it  by  its  vendors  ;  and  is  resorted  to  by  many 
votaries  of  fashion  as  a  panacea  against  ailmentt  uf 
every  kind.  It  is,  however,  notliiiig  more  than  aro- 
matized alcohol,  and  as  such  an  agreeable  companion 
for  the  toilet.  Numerous  fictitious  recijies  have  liecii 
offered  for  preparing  eau  de  Cologne;  the  following 
may  be  reckoned  authentic,  having  been  iinpurtcil  liv 
Kurlnu  himself  to  u  friend. 

Take  )>0  gallons  of  silent  brandy  ;  sago,  and  thyme, 
each  3  vi ;  balm-mint  and  s|iearmiiit,  each  3  xij ;  cal- 
amus aromaticiis,  3  iv ;  root  of  angelica,  3  ij  ;  cam- 
phor, 3  J ;  petals  of  roses  and  violets,  each  J  iv ;  tliiwers 
of  lavender,  5  'J !  'lowers  of  orange,  3  iv ;  worni- 
wtKKl,  5  j  ;  nutmegs,  cloves,  cassia,  li^nea,  anil  mace, 
each  3  iv  ;  2  oranges  anil  2  lemons,  cut  in  iiiiiccs. 
Allow  the  whole  to  macerate  in  the  spirit  during  24 
hours,  then  distill  off  lU  gallons  l>y  the  heat  of  u  water 
bath.  Add  to  the  prwluct ;  esseiiie  of  lemons,  uf 
ceilriit,  of  baliii-mint,  and  of  iaveniler,  each  3  "ij ; 
nen>li  and  the  essence  of  the  seed  of  anthos,  each  3  iv ; 
essence  of  jasmin,  5  J !  "^  bergamot,  ;  xij.  Filter, 
and  preserve  for  use. 

('adet  d»  (iassiiuourt  has  proposed  to  prepare  can 
de  ( Cologne  by  the  following  reci|>fa :  Take  alcohol  at  ll'J'^ 
II.,  2  (piurts  J  neroli,  essence  of  cedrat,  of  urungo,  of 
lemon,  of  liergamot,  of  rosemary,  each  21  drops ;  ailil 
3  ij  of  the  scikIs  of  lesser  cunlamoms  ;  ilistill  by  tlii) 
heat  of  a  water  liiilli  a  pint  and  a  half.  When  pro- 
|>areil  as  thus  by  simple  mixture  of  essences,  without 
distillation,  it  is  never  so  good.  There  is  a  curiuus 
contest  in  (ierminy  concerning  the  veritable  I'arina, 
who  makes  the  celebrated  eau  do  Cologne.  The  inn- 
test  was  carried  even  into  the  Oystal  Palace,  wiiero 
there  were  four  .lohn  Maria  Farinas,  all  clttiniin|{  t>i 
be  the  original.  It  ap|ieurs  that  s|>eciilation  is  carriiMl 
to  so  high  u  pitch  in  Cologne,  that  any  chilil  entitled 
to  the  tunukuie  uf  Farina  is  bargaiuod  fur  as  soou  as 
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born,  and  ctarbtened  Jean  Maria.   At  times  this  event 
is  even  anticipated. 

Bail  de  Luoe.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia, 
scented,  and  rendered  millcy  by  the  addition  of  a  little 
mafitic  and  oil  of  amber.  It  is  considered  an  effective 
remedy  in  India  against  the  bite  of  poisonous  snakes. 

Ebony  (Ger.  JCbenhok ;  Do.  EbbenmU ;  Fr,  Kbine  ; 
It.  Ebano ;  Rus,  Kbenowoedfrewo ;  I.at.  Kbenus),  a 
gpecies  of  wood  brought  principally  from  the  East,  It 
i9  exceedingly  hard  and  heavy,  of  great  durabilitj-, 
susceptible  of  a  very  fine  polisli,  and  on  that  account 
used  in  mosaic  and  other  inlaid  worlt.  There  are 
many  species  of  eljonj'.  The  best  is  that  which  is  jet 
black,  free  from  veins  and  rind,very  compact,astringent, 
and  of  an  acrid  pungent  taste.  This  species  (denomi- 
rntcd  by  Imtunists  Oionpt/rtit  Kbfnn$)  is  found  princi- 
pally in  Madagascar,  the  Itlauritius,  and  Ceylon.  The 
centre  only  of  the  tree  is  said  to  be  valuable.  In 
1837,  2160  cwt.  of  ebony,  of  the  estimated  value  of 
£1275  were  exported  from  the  Mauritius.  Besides  the 
b'.aclt,  there  are  red,  green,  and  yellow  ebony ;  but 
tlie  latter  are  not  so  much  esteemed  as  the  former. 
Catiinet-malcers  are  in  the  habit  of  substituting  penr- 
trce  and  other  woods  dyed  blacic,  in  the  place  of  genu- 
ine ebony ;  these  however,  want  its  polish  and  lustre, 
though  they  hold  glue  better.  The  price  of  ebony 
varies  in  the  London  marliet  from  £b  to  i!20  a  ton. 
The  quantities  imported  are  l)Ut  inconsiderable. 

Ecuador.     See  Eqcadoh, 

Eddy  (Sox,  ed,  water,  and  oa,  bachnard),  is  the 
water  of  a  stream  or  tide  which,  in  consequence  of 
striking  against  some  olistacle,  is  thrown  baclcward, 
and  runs  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  general 
current.  More  frequently,  however,  the  term  is  used 
to  denote  the  whirling  or  circular  motion  caused  liy 
the  meeting  of  two  opposite  currents ;  an<l  in  this 
sense  it  is  also  applied  to  a  similar  motion  of  atmos- 
phere. 

Eel  {Anguilla  murana  of  Linnaeus),  a  fish,  tlie  np- 
penrimco  of  which  is  too  well  known  to  require  any 
description.  It  is  a  native  of  almost  all  the  waters  of 
Kurope,  frequenting  not  onlj"  rivers  liut  stagnant 
pools.  Eels  are,  in  many  places,  extremely  alnnidant, 
particularly  in  Holland  and  Jutland.  Several  ponds 
are  appropriated  in  England  to  the  raising  of  eels  ;  and 
eonjiilenible  numliers  are  taken  in  the  Thames  and 
other  rivers.  Hut  a  large  portion  of  the  eels  used  in 
England  are  furnished  by  Holland.  Indeed,  very 
few  except  Dutch  eels  are  ever  seen  in  I.ondon  ;  and 
even  Hampton  and  Uichmond  are  principally  supplied 
liy  them.  The  trade  is  carried  on  by  Dutch  traders, 
who  employ  in  it  several  small  vessels,  l)y  means  of 
which  the  market  is  regularly  and  amply  provided 
for. 

Effervescenoo  (Lat.  elfiTresci)).  The  escape  of 
gaseous  matter  from  liquids,  as  in  tlie  act  of  ferment- 
ation. All  liquids  from  which  bubbles  of  gas  rapidly 
esoa|)o,  so  as  to  resemble  boiling,  are  said  to  efl'er- 
vesco. 

EfnorOBOence  (I.at.  rffloresco,  I  ftoirrr).  The 
jpoiitancous  crumlillng  down  of  transparent  crystals, 
in  ciiiispiiucnco  of  the  loss  of  water. 

Egga  ( Kr.  (Fii/k  ;  l.ttt.  Oia),  are  too  well  known  to 
require  to  be  described.  They  ditl'er  In  size,  color, 
taste,  etc,  according  to  the  dilfcrent  species  of  birds 
that  lay  them.  The  eggs  of  pimltry  are  those  most 
couiiiionly  used  as  food ;  and  form  an  article  of  very 
considerable  importance  in  a  commercial  point  of  view. 
The  eggs  of  plovers  are  esteemed  a  great  delicacy, 
anil  niiike,  indee<l,  u  periietually  recurring  dish  at 
fashionable  dinners, 

Egypt,  a  country  situated  at  the  imrth-eastom  ex- 
tremity of  Af'ica,  between  N,  lat,  Hl°  1)7'  and  21°  1', 
and  E.  l<mg,  27^  13'  and  114°  12' ;  bounded  on  the 
north  by  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the  south  by 
Nuliifl,  on  the  east  by  Palestine,  Arabia,  and  the  Ited 
Sea,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Ureat  Desert,     The  chief 


field-produce  is  wheat  (which  is  more  grown  than  any 
other  kind  of  com),  barley,  several  sorts  of  millet, 
maize,  rice,  oats,  clover,  peas,  the  sugar-cane,  roses, 
two  species  of  the  tobacco-plant,  and  cotton.  The 
sugar-cane  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  excellent 
sugar  is  manufactured  from  it.  There  are  fields  of 
roses  in  the  Feiyooni,  which  supply  the  market  witli 
rose-water.  The  tobacco  produced  in  Egypt  is  coarse 
and  strong  compared  with  that  which  is  used  by  the 
middle  and  upper  classes,  and  imported  from  Syria 
and  Turkey,  That  of  Syria  is  considered  the  best.  Of 
textile  plants,  the  principal  are  hemp,  cotton,  and 
flax ;  and  of  plants  used  for  dyeing,  bastard,  saffron, 
madder,  woad,  and  the  indigo-plant.  The  intoxicat- 
ing hasheesh,  which  some  smoke  in  a  kind  of  water- 
pi|)e,  formed  of  a  cocoa-nut,  two  tubes,  and  a  bowl, 
seldom  used  for  any  other  narcotic,  is  not,  as  has  been 
erroneously  supposed,  opium,  but  hemp.  The  effect 
is  most  baneful.  The  leaves  of  the  hinnit-plant, 
grown  in  abundance,  are  used  to  tinge,  of  a  bright-red 
color,  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feet,  and 
the  nails  of  Imth  hande  and  feet,  of  women  and  chil- 
dren,  the  hair  of  old  ladies,  and  the  tails  of  horses. 
Indigo  is  very  extensively  employed  to  dye  the  shirts 
of  the  natives,  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  is,  when  very 
dark,  the  color  of  mourning ;  therefore  women,  at  fu- 
nerals, and  generally  after  a  death,  smear  themselves 
with  it.  Oil  is  e.xtracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  cotton- 
plant,  hemp,  colewort,  the  jioppy,  the  castor-oil  plant, 
sesame,  and  flax.  The  high,  coarse  grass,  called 
hall'eh  (I'oa  si/nomroides)  grows  in  great  quantity  in 
waste  places  and  among  ancient  ruins. 

Mr.  Lane  (18H4)  estimates  the  population  of  Egypt 
at  less  than  2,000,000,  and  gives  the  following  num- 
bers as  nearly  those  of  the  several  classes  of  which  it 
is  mainly  composed : 


and  townspeople) (  ''<™>""" 

Christian  Egyptians  iCopts) 1.50,000 

Osnianli'os,  or  Turks 10,000 

Syrians 5,000 

Greeks 6,000 

Armenians 2,000 

Jews 6,000 

and  tho  remainder,  exclusive  of  the  Arabs  of  the  des- 
ert, about  70,000. 

Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  (184.S)  computes  tlie  total  at 
about  1,800,000 ;  but  Clot-Bey  (1H40),  not  always  an 
impartial  writer,  places  it  much  higher,  upward  of 
3,000,000.  The  following  result  of  the  government 
census,  taken  fn  1847-8,  is  remarkable  as  showing  the 
system  of  falsifying  statistics  for  state  purposes.  It  is 
copied  from  an  official  return  : 

5111,294 
5'.'!).03() 
1S4.240 


Miilcllo  ICgypt... 
Kl-Olmrbeeyeh. . 
Kl-  Kal  yoobeoyeh 
Upper 'Kgypt.... 
Ksli-Sharkoeyoh, 

KlOeezeh 

Kl-Iloheyreh 

Kl-MeneofeoyeU, 
Kl-l)akahleeyeli„ 
bliubra 


l.liXMH 
»12,509 
228..\%4 
215,810 
440,510 
»17,847 
10,110 


El-Kuseyr,,,, 

Kosetta 

Uainletta  . . . , 

8ucz 

bl-'Areesh.,,, 

Alexnnilrla 14!),134 

Cairo 2.%S,541 


S,4J» 
18,405 
2'',«2a 
17,«9» 

2,847 


Total 4,542,620 


Since  tho  conclusion  of  tho  Syrian  war,  until  the 
present  struggle,  the  navy  has  been  totally  inactive. 
At  the  fi)riucr  period,  it  numbered  11  ships  of  the  line, 
(i  frigates  (one  moved  by  steam-power),  fl  corvettes,  9 
brigs  ij)  being  steamers),  and  2  cutters.  Some  of  these 
were  constructed  in  the  naval  yaiil  at  Alexandria,  but 
tho  larger  number  were  contracted  for  in  Europe, 
(ireat  care  was  bestowed  on  the  formation  of  tho  navy, 
and  the  establishments  connecteil  with  it  at  Alexan- 
dria, but  the  Egyptians  do  not  seem  to  be  a  maritime 
lieople,  or,  at  any  rate,  their  men-of-war  have  none  of 
the  tautness  ami  neatness  of  Eurofiean  ships  of  tho 
class, — E  H, 

The  trade  with  Eurojie  is  carried  on  through  Alex- 
andria, The  traffic  with  tho  interior  of  Africa  is  car- 
ried cm  by  means  of  caravans,  which  bring,  i.i  exchungo 
for  European  and  Egyptian  products,  ivory,  gold-dust, 
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(kins,  wool,  gnm,  ostrich-feathera,  and  metala.  The 
chief  commercial  rolations  with  Arabia  and  India  are 
carried  on  by  Coaseir  and  Suez.  Since  the  establiah- 
ment  of  regular  stcam-paclietii  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indian  Ocean,  Kgypt  haa  become  the  route  to 
India  for  all  tlie  correapondeneo  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
for  the  greater  portion  of  travelers.  The  principal 
means  of  communication  at  present  are  the  Nile,  which 
is  traversed  by  steam-packets,  and  the  canals,  many  of 
which  have  been  repaired  by  Mehemet  Ali ;  but  even 
the  liest  of  them  are  often  unnavigable  during  a  great 
part  of  the  year.  The  route  from  Cairo  to  Suez  (180 
miles)  ^8  traversed  by  horses  and  vans,  and  the  mail  is 
conveyed  in  I'i  hours.  The  project  of  uniting  the 
Mediterranean  with  the  lied  Sea,  by  rc-opcniug  tlie 
ancient  canal,  uas  been  recently  revived,  but  it  is  sur- 
rounded witli  difficulties,  and  not  liliely  to  be  carried 
into  effect.  Tlie  more  practicable  and  safe  plan  of  a 
railroad  communication  between  Cairo  and  Suez  has 
been  resolved  on,  and  a  |)ortion  of  it  built.  Tliis  may 
again  render  Kgypt  the  p.-incipul  entrepot  of  commerce 
))etween  the  eastern  and  the  western  worlds. 

Commerce. — The  general  commerce  of  Kgypt  in 
1851,  reached  a  total  of  144, 509,U0O  francs,  or,  in  round 
numl>ers,  ♦28,902,000 ;  which  shows  an  increase,  when 
compared  with  1841,  of  44,000,000  francs,  or  iieorly 
$0,000,000. 

It  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  accurate  returns  of  tlie 
commercial  movements  of  Kgypt,  exce|)t  sucli  as  arc 
prepared  by  the  foreign  consuls  residing  at  the  ditfor- 
ent  ports  of  that  country',  and  transmitted  to  their 
respective  governments.  From  such  sources  tlie  fol- 
lowing taiile  is  compiled,  showing  the  export  trade  of 
Egypt,  and  vessels  employed,  during  c  period  of  11 
years,  ending  with  1851 : 


V«»r.. 

IMK«lrei. 

DolUni. 

V.'ii.'N.    ! 

1841 

19-i,270,ia0 
1SO,44«,600 
191.688,400 
]li7,''«s.4.'IO 
1«,7m2,2O0 
1H7,841.IW0 
801,848,600 
167,2.8(l,.Ma 
2as,  066,282 
8l6,:Vi7.'<00 
826,8(M,096 

9,91.8,607 

9,022,.88O 

9,678,920 

N,898,421 

0.2S9.11O 

ll.867.0,%4 

1.6.nti7,176 

7.s81,>.27 

10,1.V2,S11 

1. '1.787,^90 

18,290,284 

1,280 

Ig43 

1,8,10       ' 

1848 

1  870 

1844 

1,207 

1815 

1,097 

184fl 

1.221 

184T 

1  S16 

1848 

1  008 

1849 

1,809 

1S.VI 

1861 

1,8.'jO 
1.798 

The  value  of  tlio  i>listro  varies.  That  of  AK'\an<lrla  h 
reckoned  at  5  eonla  United  States'  currency  ;  tliat  of  Turkey 
generally  Is  e<|Ulralent  to4cont<i. 

The  ini|H>rt  trade  in  1841,  the  first  year  given  in  the 
table,  reached  187.000,000  pia.stres=#9,.^'■)0,000,  and 
.iscended  in  ]8.')1,  the  last  year,  to  2.10,000,000  piastres, 
or  almut  |ill,.')00,00fl.     The  articles  which  diminished 
in  the  im|Kirt  returns  during  the  period,  were  sugar, 
linens,  certain  kinds  of  silks,  and  rum  ;  and  the  di- 
minution was  alK)Ut  equal  to  the  iniTeased  jiroduction 
of  those  articles  in  Kgypt.     The  im|Kirtntion  increased 
in  woolens,  cottons,  French  silks,  and  articles  of  fashion. 
CosmEHcr  in  1n'«6  TVALtK  is  I'dimis  STrm.iNd). 
Importation.  2,141,000.      i     Kspnrlatlon  4.800,000. 
I'rumKnitlunil..  Vo6,0O0  .    To  Kntclsml. . .  2.imo,000 
"      France...  177,000  I      "    France....      &11,(K)() 
•      Austria...  200,000    I     "    Austria...     4M,000 

NaVIOATIOX    I.'*    1S.M    AND  I's'i.V 
Eiilmil  iW't  flrared.  Vrt.^N.  T.>nn«p». 

1MM 8,9,62  7SH.4.17 

1S.V, 4,449  918,210 

The  Knglish  tlag  occupies  the  firttt  rank  in  the  rc- 
tunis  from  which  the  preceding  llgures  are  taken, 
though,  since  tliu  re|>eal  of  the  navigation  laws  of 
Ureat  lirituin  in  iHoO,  the  iiii|Hirtati»ns  under  the  Hugs 
of  other  countries  of  northern  l^urope  have  largely  in- 
creased. 

AUnmdria. — The  trade  of  tliis  |,ort  has  increased 
rapidly  since  the  opening  of  tlie  canal  which  coinniu- 
nicates  between  Alexanilria  and  *li«  Nile  at  Atfeli. 
This  communication  has  taken  away  from  the  ports  of 
Uaniietta  anil  Uosetta  the  extensive  commerce  for- 
merly enjoyed  by  them,  ani  for  v  iiith,  from  their  \k>- 


sition  on  the  two  mouths  of  the  Nile,  they  possessed 
great  advantages.  The  total  trado  of  Alexandria  in 
1840,  amounted  in  value  to  $11,097,145,  of  which  there 
were  for  imports  $iti,GilC,980,  and  for  exports  $5,8ti0,. 
165.  This  truda  in  1842  reached  in  value  $21,000,000 
an  increase  over  1840  of  over  $9,000,000.  The  treaty 
of  1838,  placing  foreign  commerce  on  u  more  secure 
basis  than  hud  previously  existed,  and  the  tranquillity 
which  followed  the  settlement  of  the  difliculties  of 
1840,  were  the  causes  of  this  great  augmentation  in 
the  trade  of  1842.  Among  the  ex)iorts  of  this  year, 
raw  cotton  reached  in  value  $1,800,000,  of  which 
Austria  received  upward  of  $1,00(1,000  in  value.  Tlio 
trade  of  184,3  exhibits  a  falling  off  from  that  of  tlie 
preceding  year,  aggregating  only  (imports  and  exports 
united)  alHiut  $19,000,000,  of  which  raw  cotton  reached 
in  value  alH>ut  $2,000,000.  In  1844  the  total  trade  of 
this  port  fell  again  to  about  $li),000,00() ;  and  in  1«4g 
the  totals  reached  nearly  $18,000,000,  of  which,  for 
cotton,  there  were  $2,000,000.  In  1849  the  foreif;n 
trade  of  Alexandria  reached  $16,000,(XH),  of  which  for 
imports,  there  were  $7,500,000,  and  for  exports,  {J8,- 
.'iOO,000.  The  mw  cotton  exported  this  year  reached 
in  (|uuntity  258,000  quintals  (the  quintal,  or  caiitur,  is 
estimated  ut  100  lbs.),  or  26,800,000  lbs.,  valued  at 
$2,775,000.  The  tranquillity  which  prevni'.ed  in 
Kgypt  during  the  ten  years  anterior  to  18,')(|,  wus 
highly  favorable  to  the  develo|Hnent  of  its  foreign 
coiniiierce.  The  treaty  of  18;t8,  guarantying  the  un- 
restricted circulation  through  Egypt  of  Kuropean 
merchandise,  and  its  freedom  from  the  vexatious 
taxes  to  which  it  was  subjected  before  that  (icriod 
contributed  in  like  manner  to  the  prosperity  of  this 
|K)rt  ill  1850.  The  total  trade  exceedeil  in  value  $1'J,- 
000,000,  a  ligure  which  it  liad  never  l>efore  reucheil, 
excepting  in  the  year  1842,  when  the  large  auginentii- 
tion  was  brought  about  by  causes  purely  accidental. 
Of  this  siiiii,  imiMirts  reached  nearly  $8,000,000,  and 
cx|sirts  about  11,000,000.  Of  the  latter,  raw  cotton 
amounted  in  quantity  to  82,084,500  lbs.,  and  in  value 
to$»,2(MI,000. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  bank  in  Alexandria 
under  the  title  of  Hank  of  F^gypt,  has  already,  tliouyh 
not  in  operation,  commenced  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  the  fellaas,  or  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  resiiect  to 
money  matters.  It  is  well  known  that  the  fellahs 
have  hitherto  hoarded  or  buried  the  cash  they  have  re- 
ceived for  their  proilin^e.  Since  they  have  been  jvaid 
by  drafts  on  the  Itank  of  Ivgypt,  and  they  !iud  the 
mode  in  which  those  ilrafts  are  cashed  is  so  satis- 
factory, some  of  the  more  wealthy  have  opeiieil  ao 
I'ounts  with  the  bank,  and  de|Hisited  their  savings 
there  for  safe  keeping.  ShouUl  this  jiractice  liecniiio 
general,  and  the  many  millions  which  are  kniiw  ii  to  be 
hoarded  by  the  fellahs  lie  brought  into  circnlatinn  anil 
laid  out  in  prolitabic  investments,  it  must  produce  an 
enormous  ell'ect  on  tlio  prosperity  of  the  country  in 
general. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that,  in  the  vnluininous  ru- 
jMirts  from  which  the  preceding  statements  of  the 
trade,  both  of  Egypt  and  its  principal  (lort,  .Mexaii- 
driu,  arc  cxtractecl,  the  I'nited  .States  dues  imt  once 
appear.  \  despatch  to  the  (State  l)ei«irtmeiil,  dated 
Alexandria,  May  1,  l85t>,  states  that  "  the  increase  in 
foreign  traders  is  very  |icrceptlble,  but  there  are  few 
brandies  of  American  houses  among  tlieiii."  I'.ii^land, 
France,  and  Austria,  seem  to  have  been  the  principal 
foreign  cnuiitries  which  participated  in  this  trade. 
The  total  trade  of  1851  reacheil  $29,0110, iiiio,  an  1  that 
of  1852  uscendeil  to  upward  of  $J11,(Hhi,ooO,  of  which  a 
large  share  is  assigned  to  Turkey  and  Syria,  ilie 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  exported  the  latter  year  was 
718,t>55  quintals,  valued  ut  $11,900,249.  The  wliide  uf 
this  cotton  was  sent  to  Knglanil,  France,  and  .\iistria, 
in  the  following  proportions:  to  England,  l'.'G,118 
quintals  ;  to  Austria,  159,itO0  quintals  ;  and  to  France, 
128,030  quintals.     These  figures,  as  well  as  those  cm- 
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ployed  throughont  this  digest,  generally,  are  derived 
t'rum  French  olHcial  soiircea,  which  purport  to  l>o  based 
on  those  of  I'^yptiun  authorities.     The  latter,  how- 
over,  are  deemed  by  no  means  reliable.     The  foUow- 

ing  statement  exhibiting  the  export  trade  of  Alex- 
andria for  1855,  transmitted  from  the  United  States' 
Consulate-general  at  that  place,  is  stated  to  have  been 
drawn  from  private  sources : 

1                       Countriel. 

Collon. 

Whoal. 

0«ans. 

Flax,         1    Iiitllan  corn. 

Wool. 

Uilicr.l. 

1    (treat  Britain 

270,816 

108,248 

140,412 

1,611 

Ar<leb..t 

1,114,814 
lS0,4tl 

27,680 
402,217 

Aniobi. 

892,840 

700 

10,952 

40,7.54 

Ontitars,     i          Anii'ltii. 

66,425           ina.7«7 

Canlar>. 
19,275 

1,680 
689 

1,900 

ArdebK. 

46,994 

1,090 

724 

8,180 

1,260 

8,416 

14,258 

18,635 
.8,861 

Austria 

Other  countries 

Total 

520,888 

1,674,852 

445.246 

76,849 

120,823 

2.8,494 

61,933 

*  Tlie  cantar  of  Egypt  Is  estimated  at  100  ponnds. 

During  the  same  year,  nn  KnKliah  hou.se  at  Alexan- 
dria sent  two  vessels  to  New  Yorlt,  and  an  Austrian 
house  two  more  to  the  same  destination,  loaded 
chiefly  with  gums,  ra);s,  etc.  Tliere  is  ;io  duulit  that 
a  protitable  trade  niiglit  be  established  between  the 
United  States  and  the  port  of  Alexandria,  by  sending 
out  such  mercliandise  as  usually  finds  a  marltet  in 
Egypt,  and  receiving  in  return  the  rich  and  varied  ex- 
ports of  that  extensive  em|)orium. 

Cotton. — The  cotton  culture  of  Egypt  commenced 
in  IXW,  and  exportation  to  Kngland  in  1823.  Tho  seed 
is  sai<l  to  have  been  imported  by  tho  pacha  "  from 
America,  the  Mediterranean,  ar.d  liruzil ;"  and  those 
(lltferent  kinds  of  cotton  may,  tlierefore,  l)e  met  in  cul- 
tivation. The  attempt  to  cultivate  tlie  sea  island  cot- 
ton is  pronounced  a  failure— the  quality  deteriorating 
rapiilly  after  tlie  first  croj: — although  tlie  best  Kgypt- 
ian  cotton,  calle<l  ^fahl>  (so  called  from  Maho-Uey,  in 
whose  garden,  at  Cairo,  the  plant  was  fir.xt  discovered, 
having,  probably,  been  introduced  from  tlie  Isle  of 
Bourimn  during  the  French  invasion ";,  is  ranked  next 
to  sea  island  in  length  of  staple,  Tlie  comparative 
tabular  statement  subjoined,  made  up  from  consular  re- 
turns (the  bale  being  estimated  at  800  lbs.),  shows  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  at  the  port  of  Alexandria, 
snd  tlie  countries  to  which  exported,  respectively,  dur- 
mg  a  period  of  three  years.  The  quantity  exported 
in  W&'i  is  stated  to  have  l)een  us  follows :  to  Ureut 
Britain,  ,')7,(!-23,4(M)  ll)s. ;  to  France,  l-2,;t,J0,100  lbs.  ;  to 
Austria,  11,429,700  lbs.  ;  elsewhere,  359,100  lbs.  ;  pre- 
senting an  aggregate  of  81,.G2,300  llis.,  and  far  ex- 
ceeding that  of  either  of  tho  three  ensuing  years,  as 
given  in  the  following  table  : 

I'orNiis  OF  Cotton  Kxi'i>nTKn  i-'rom  Ai.kxandiua, 
1K.'),8— lfl.>5. 


Coantrtcfl. 


IR-W. 


Poiitidi. 
Great  Britain , .     26,489.900 

France ,    :(^72U,.^00 

Austria i      0,821,(UK) 

Elsewhere 897,300 

Total I    48,S85,20(r 


ISM. 


1SS5, 


Found*. 

24,988,700 

7,451,  KM) 

10,16.5,200 

9-i-<,500 


l_ 

"  I  l'..inul<. 

83,9!<0,in0    I 
9,4.M,20()    , 
12.774,900 
fiftS.lOO 


48,M6,500     [    B6,S74,800 


If  to  the  aggregate  exported,  bo  added  frcmi  live  to 
six  millions  pounds  consumed  in  tlie  country,  a  lilicral 
e.^timntc  of  tho  iiiiiiual  amount  of  cotton  produced  in 
Egypt — between  lifty  and  si.\ty  iiilllion  pounds — will 
liave  been  made,  Tlie  factories  established  by  Mulic- 
met  .\li  are,  it  is  stated,  going  rapidly  to  ruin.  The 
cotton  goods  manufactured  arc  coarse  "cii])tas,"  or 
soldiers'  "  ni/.am"  uniform.  Much  cotton  is  used  also 
in  mailing  up  divans,  the  usual  fiirultiire  in  ligypt. — 
Com.  Itelutiona  I'.  .V.     Seo  artiiio  .\i,i:.\aM)K1A. 

The  Egyptian  measures  are,  tho  "  litr,"  or  space 
measured  by  tlic  cxteiision  of  tho  thuiiib  and  first  fin- 
ger;  the '•  sliilir,"  or  span;  the  coninioii  culiit  — 22JJ- 
inclies,  tlie  ciiliit  of  about  2.'i  Indies,  used  )iriucipally 
for  Indian  goods,  and  tlie  cubit  of  about  2ti^  iiiilies, 
used  fur  European  cloth.  Of  tho  measures  of  land, 
the  I'edddn  was  equal  to  about  one  I'^nglisli  acre  uiid 
one  tenth  ;  it  is  now  loss  than  an  ucre.  It  is  divided 
into  '•  kceriits,"  or  24tliM,  und  consists  of  iliti^-  kasaliehs 
or  rods.  The  kasabeli  is  22  "  kalslahs,"  and  the  kab- 
dah,  alMiut  (i|  inches,  or  tlie  measure  of  a  man's  list 
with  tho  thumb  erect.  The  Egyptian  league  varies  in 
Ijpiiet  and  Lower  Egypt,  und  is  stated  to  be,  in  the 


t  The  urUeb  equals  6  bushels. 

I  former,  equal  to  a  journey  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 

I  in  the  latter,  to  one  hour's  journey.     Tlie  "  ardeb" 

is  equal  to  very  nearlj-  five  bushels,  and  consists  of 

six  "  woj-liehs,"  and  each  weybeh  of  four  "  rubas." 

i       Weights. — The  weights  are  tlie  "  kamhah"  (or  grain 

of  wheat),  the  C4th  of  a  "  dirhein,"  and  4th  of  a  "  kee- 

i  rdt."     It  is  equal  to  about  f  of  an  English  grain.    The 

I  "  halibeh"  (or  grain  of  barley)  is  tho  48th  of  a  dirhem 

and  3d  of  a  keeriit,  and=127-128th  English  grain.   The 

I  kecrat,  or  curat,  is  the  24th  of  a  "  mitkal ;"  and^= 

{  from  2  12.')-128tlis  to  3  English  grains.     The  dirhem 

=47  G-8tlis   to   48   English  grains.      The  mitkdl=: 

!  weight  of  a  deenar=froin  71  7-16th3  to  72  English 

I  grains.     Tho  "  wukeeyeh,"  or  ounce=frora   571^-  to 

!  57ti  English  grains.     The  "  rati,"  or  pound^from  1 

',  lb.  2  oz.  of  dwt.  to  about  1  lb.  2  oz.  8  dwt.  troy.     The 

j  "  wukkah,"  or  oke=from  3  lb.  3  oz.  131  dwt.  to  3  lb. 

4  oz.  tro.v.     The  "  cantar,"  or  100  weight=from  98 

lbs.,  less  200  grs.,  to  about  98  lb.  avoirdupois. 

Money. — European  sovereigns  and  dollars  are  cur- 
rent in  Egypt,  tho  former  being  now  eiiuivalent  to 
about  100  piastres,  tho  latter,  if  French,  to  about  20 
|iiastres,  and  if  Spanish  (pillar-dollars),  to  about  22 
liiastres ;  but  the  value  of  these  coins  is  constantly 
changing.  The  Spanish  doubloon,  and  Venetian  se- 
({uin  are  also  current,  and  so  are  Constantinople  coins. 
Of  native  coin,  the  "  fuddah,"  or  para,  is  equal  to 
G-2otlis  of  a  farthing,  and  there  ore  pieces  of  5,  10,  and 
20  fuddahs.  The  "  kirsh,"  or  Egyptian  piastre,  con- 
tains 40  faddahs,  and  is  equal  to  2  and  2-5ths  pence. 
These  coins  are  of  silver  and  copper.  Of  gold  coins, 
there  are  the  "  kheyreeyeh,"  of  4  piastres,  and  the 
kheyreej-ch  of  9  piastres  (but  the  value  of  these  coins 
has  recently  depreciated),  and  pieces  of  5,  10,  20,  and 
100  piastres.  The  "  riyiU  beledee,"  or  native  dollar, 
is  o(iual  to  90  paras,  but  is  onl3-  a  nominal  money,  as 
is  the  "  kees,"  or  purse,  which  contains  500  piastres, 
and  tlie  "  khazneh,"  or  treasury  of  1,000  purses.  For 
the  weights,  measures,  and  money,  we  are  indebted  tc 
tiie  Moileni  E(iypti»ns. — E.  11.     See  Alexandkia. 

Eider-duck.  The  species  of  duck  so-called  is  one 
of  the  largest  and  most  valuable  of  the  AnaliJa,  and, 
from  certain  modifications  of  tho  beak  and  sternum, 
constitutes  the  type  of  a  subgenus,  called  Somateria, 
The  common  eider  (,Somnleria  nwllitaimd)  frequents,  iu 
great  numbers,  the  Orkneys,  Hebrides,  and  Shetland 
isles.  It  is  defended  from  the  cold  of  the  dreary 
northern  coasts  by  the  development  of  an  unusual 
quantity  of  tho  finest  down  bcneatli  its  dense  exterior 
plumage,  wliicli  is  equally  well  adapted  to  form  an 
inipcnetrablo  barrier  to  llie  wot.  The  down  of  the 
eider  cimstitiites  its  chief  value,  as  it  combines  with 
its  peculiar  softness,  fineness,  and  lightness,  so  great 
a  degree  of  elasticitj'  that  the  (lunntity  of  this  mate- 
rial which  iiiiglit  bo  conii)ressed  and  concealed  be- 
iiveeii  two  hands  will  serve  to  stutf  a  coverlet.  Ag 
the  female  plucks  from  her  own  liody  a  quantity  of 
her  finest  down  to  line  her  nest,  the  Orcadians  avail 
themselves  of  this  instinct,  und  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  rob  the  nest  of  liotli  eggs  and  down.  She  then 
begins  to  lay  afrcsli,  und  envelopes  her  eggs  with 
luuither  layer  of  down  ;  and  if  this  lie  removed,  tha 
male  ii  said  to  contrilmte  his  own  down,  when  the 
female  can  atlbrd  no  more.  Lastly,  when  the  brood 
of  ducklings  is  hutched,  the  uest  is  again  visited  and 
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the  dorm  removed.  Than  a  consideralile  quantlt,v  of 
the  valuable  mnterial  furniahed  bj-  the  eider-duck  Id 
obtained  independently  of  that  which  is  pluclced  from 
the  Klaughtered  liirds.  Hesides  tlie  down  nnd  egj^s, 
the  islanders  turn  the  ulcinn  nnd  desh  of  the  eiders  to 
protit;  while  these  birds  cost  them  no  expense,  as 
they  feed  entireh-  on  sen-weed  and  other  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  ocean. 

Elaatio  Banda.  {Titmt  Kla.itlqtiet,  Fr. ;  Feder- 
harz-zfii/e,  iJcrm.)  The  manufacture  of  liraces  and 
garters,  with  threads  of  caoutchouc,  either  naked  or 
covered,  seems  to  hove  orif;innted,  some  time  n^jo,  in 
Vienna,  whence  it  was  a  few  years  since  imported  into 
Paris,  and  tlience  into  this  countrc.  At  first,  the 
pear-shaped  bottle  of  the  Indian  rul)l)or  was  cut  into 
lon(5  narrow  strips  by  the  scissors  ;  a  sinjjlc  operative 
turning  off  only  alH>ut  100  yards  in  a  dny,  l)y  cutting 
the  pear  in  a  spiral  direction.  Ho  succeedecl  next  in 
separating  with  a  pair  of  pincers  the  several  layers  of 
which  the  bottle  was  composed.  Another  mode  of 
olitaining  fine  threads  was  to  cut  thcin  out  of  n  bottle 
which  hiul  lieen  rendered  thin  l)y  inflation  with  a 
forcing  pump.  All  these  operations  are  facilitated  by 
previously  steeping  the  caoutchouc  in  lH)iling  water, 
in  its  mmlerately  inflated  state.  More  recently,  ma- 
chines have  been  successfully  employed  for  cutting 
out  these  lilaments,  but  for  this  purpose  tlie  l)ottle  of 
caoutchouc  is  transformed  into  n  disc  of  ecjual  thick- 
ness in  all  its  parts,  and  perfectly  circular.  This  pn-- 
limi.iary  operation  is  executed  ns  follows  :  1.  The  liof- 
tle,  softened  in  he'  water,  is  squeezed  between  the 
two  plates  of  a  press,  the  neck  liaving  l)een  removed 
beforehand,  as  useless  in  this  point  of  view  ;  2.  The 
liottle  is  then  cut  into  two  equal  parts,  anil  is  n'.Iowed 
to  consolidate  liy  cooling,  before  sulijecting  it  to  the 
cutting  instrument.  When  the  l>ottle  is  strong 
enough,  and  of  variable  thickness  in  its  different 
points,  each  half  is  submitted  to  |)owerful  pressure  in 
a  very  strong  cylindrical  molil  of  metal,  into  which 
a  metallic  plunger  descends,  which  forces  the  caout- 
chouc to  take  the  form  of  a  tint  cylinder  with  n  circu- 
lar l>ase.  The  mold  is  plunged  into  hot  wacr  during 
the  compression.  A  stem  or  rod  of  inm,  i.-hich  goes 
across  the  hollow  m<d<l  and  piston,  retain?  the  latter 
in  its  place,  notwithstanding  the  resili<'ii"e  of  the 
caoutchouc,  wlien  tlie  mold  is  taken  from  the  press. 
The  mold  lieing  then  cooled  in  water,  the  caoutchouc 
is  withdrawn. 

The  trnnsfonnntion  of  the  disc  of  caoutchouc  into 
fine  threuds  is  performed  by  two  machines  ;  the  (Irst 
of  which  cuts  it  into  n  rililKin  of  equal  thickness 
in  its  whole  e.xtent.  ruiniing  in  a  spiral  directlim 
from  the  circumference  to  tlie  <'eiitre  ;  the  second 
subdivides  this  ribbon  lengthwise  into  several  paral- 
lel tilaraents  much  narrower  but  equnllv  tliick. — I'iik'm 
Din.  '    • 

Blba,  called  //ra  by  the  Komniis,  and  ^IClhnlln  by 
the  (ireeks,  nil  island  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea  lying 
off  the  pnmiontory  of  Populonium,  at  eijual  distances 
from  Corsica  and  the  Italian  mainland,  though  some- 
whst  nearer  the  latter.  Its  outline  is  extremely  irreg- 
ular, and  its  sides  are  indente<l  liy  numerous  inlets  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  reducing  its  breadth  in  some  places  to 
almut  H  miles.  The  extreme  length  of  tlie  island  is 
about  IH  miles;  Its  extreme  lireadth  almiit  I'J  miles; 
and  its  area  alMiut  I.V)  miles.  The  whole  length  of  the 
island  is  occupied  liy  n  mountain  range,  one  peak  of 
which  (that  of  Capnnna)  risi's  to  the  hcl^lit  of  about 
8500  feet  alsive  the  sea.  The  mountains  of  this  range, 
though  themselves  liarren,  inclose  valleys  of  <'onslder- 
able  fertility.  Vines,  olives,  ami  mulberries,  grow  \n 
large  quantities  in  this  island,  wliiih  also  produces 
wheat,  Indian  com,  nnd  vegetables  in  aliun<lance. 
Home  of  the  wine  prisluceil  in  Klba  is  of  excellent 
quality,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  it  is  annually 
exported.  The  smaller  dnmestic  animals  thrive  well 
and  are  very  numerous  in  tlie  islanil ;  but  the  larger 


kinds,  such  an  nx«n  and  horses,  are  somewhat  scarce 
The  fisheries  off  the  coast  are  important. 

The  Iron  mines  of  Kll)a,  in  modem,  as  in  ancient 
times,  are  extremely  valuablo.  The  great  facility 
wi*h  which  the  metal  is  worked,  and  the  abundance  in 
which  it  is  found,  render  these  mines  among  the  most 
valualile  of  their  kind  In  the  world.  The  ore  is  dug 
from  a  hill,  600  feet  high  and  nearly  2  miles  in  circum- 
ference, which  is  itself  almost  entirely  one  mass  of  ore. 
When  smelted,  it  is  found  to  contain  on  an  average 
a>Hmt  CO  per  cent,  of  pure  iron.  Fuel  on  the  island  is 
verj-  scarce  ;  nnd  the  ore  is  consequently  conveyed  on 
shipbonnl  to  the  adjoining  mainland  to  be  smelted. 
The  total  quantity  of  iron  ore  annually  extracted 
amounts  to  nearly  20,000  tons,  giving  employment  to 
I'M)  miners.  The  salt  mines  of  EIImi  are  hardly  infe- 
rior in  celebrity  to  the  iron  ones.  Aliout  4,1)00,001) 
pounds  are  annually  produced,  giving  employment  to 
about  100  workmen.  Hesides  Porto  Ferrajo,  tiie  capi- 
tal,  and  the  town  of  Porto  Longone,  Klba  coutains  no 
town  of  any  size  or  im|H)rtance.  (.'ampo,  Capo  Liveri, 
Marciana,  and  Kio  are  mere  villages  or  fishing  sta- 
tions. In  ancient  historj-,  the  name  of  Klba  very 
rarely  occurs ;  nnd  in  miMlern  times  it  is  chiefly  memo, 
rnblo  as  having  lieen  the  residence  of  the  Emperor 
Napoleon,  after  his  first  abdication,  from  May  1814  till 
Keliruary  IHl.'i.  From  that  time  till  the  present,  Kllia 
has  been  an  appanage  of  the  Urand  Duchy  of  Tus- 
cany.    Pop.  (1H.'>I)21.V)9. 

Blbe  (the  Alhit  of  the  ancients),  a  large  river  of 
(iermaiiy,  which  rises  in  the  Itienfn  (lebirr/r,  ortiiiint's 
Mountains,  between  .Silesia  and  lioheinia,  and  is 
known  at  its  source  by  the  Sclavonic  name  of  hMi: 
Its  principal  sources  are  the  White  Fountain,  at  the 
base  of  the  Nrhnfr-Kiippf.  and  the  11  fountains  of  the 
Kibe  in  the  Nuvarian  meailow.  To  the  numlier  of 
streams  which  descend  into  llohemia  from  the  neigh- 
Imring  mountains  it  owes  its  eorly  increase.  After  its 
junction  with  the  river  ICger,  it  becomes  navigiilde ; 
and,  entering  Saxony,  it  passes  successively  Dresden, 
Meissen,  Torgan,  and  Wittenberg.  In  its  cuHrs!>, 
which  is  northerly,  it  receives  as  tributaries  the  Mul- 
dau  and  the  .Saale  ;  and  running  through  the  territory 
of  Magdeburg  and  the  ducrhiea  of  Mecklenburg  and 
I.aiienrnirg,  it  discharges  itself  nt  last  into  the  (leniian 
Ocean,  aliout  70  miles  lielow  Hamburg,  after  a  course 
of  ,''i(K)  miles.  The  Kllie  has  alwoys  Ix-en  an  important 
river  in  a  military  iMiint  of  view.  With  rcsjicct  to 
commerce,  it  is  of  inestimable  value  to  the  countries 
of  north-west  and  central  (iermany,  being  the  channel 
by  which  they  export  their  surplus  pniducts,  and  re- 
ceive their  ini]M)rts  from  abroad.  It  gives  to  Ham- 
burg its  command  of  the  navigation  far  into  the  inte- 
rior,  although  the  voyage  is  difficult  on  account  of  the 
numerous  sand-linnks  with  whicli  the  estuary  and  the 
rivers  are  encumbered.  It  communicates  with  the 
llavel  by  the  canal  of  Plauen,  in  the  territory  of 
Ma-gdebiirg  ;  and  at  Hamburg  it  is  connected  in  like 
manner  with  tlie  Trave  at  I.iiliec.  It  is  also  joined 
to  the  Wescr  by  n  canal  running  between  Vegesak 
anil  Stade.  Ily  the  railway  from  I.cMtmeritz  to  Vienna 
it  communicates  with  the  Daniilio  ;  and  the  other  rail- 
ways that  touch  I', ion  otlier  (|uarters  of  the  river  sup- 
ply channels  for  «triliiiting  merchandise  through  the 
various  district:,  rfhicli  they  traverse.  About  40  miles 
from  its  sour<'e,  the  elevation  of  the  river  above  the 
level  <if  the  sen,  is  only  li.W  feet ;  at  Schandau  it  is 
'M\  feet;  nt  Dresden.  27!)  feet;  and  nt  Arneliurg  in 
llrnndenburg,  only  17'!  feet. 

Formerly  (I  entrepots  (Pima,  Dresilen,  and  Magde- 
burg), and  ,S;-)  tolls,  and  numerous  cor|«)ratious  of 
privileged  watermen,  o|i|H)seil  almost  insimnountablo 
difficulties  to  the  navigation:  the  AustrAns  and  the 
Saxons  could  alone  navigate  the  I'pper  Kibe,  that  is, 
from  Magdeburg  to  where  it  ceases  to  tic  navigable, 
and  the  Prussians  and  Hamburgers  had  the  side  privi- 
lege of  navigating  tlie  I^iwer  Kllio.     Hut  the  naviga- 
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tion  of  the  river  was  definitely  .^({iilated  by  a  conven- 
tion concluded  on  the  ISth  June,  1821,  between  all  the 
borderin);  states,  viz.,  Austria,  Saxonj',  Prussia,  Han- 
over, Denmark  (for  Ilolstein  and  Laiienburg),  fhe 
l^i.ind  duchy  of  MecklenburR-Schwerin,  and  the  three 
principalities  of  Anhall.  This  convention  established 
tlie  principle  of  free  navigation,  allowing  every  mer- 
chant, to  whatever  l)ordering  state  he  might  belong, 
with  his  own  vessel  and  crew  to  navigate  the  whole 
course  of  the  river  without  interruption  ;  the  35  tolls 
were  reduced  to  14  ;  the  heavy  dues  which  were  levied 
upon  goods  of  the  first  necessity  were  reduced  to  those 
which  are  paid,  oue  for  the  cargo  {Elbe  Toll),  and  the 
otiicr  for  the  ship  {llecognitiotugtbtthr) ;  and  each  state 
wii!i  liound  to  watch  over  the  portion  of  river  which 
passed  through  their  territories,  and  to  preserve  it  from 
every  tiling  injurious  to  the  commerce  or  navigation. 
But  notwithstanding  these  regulations,  merchants  are 
itili  exposed  to  vexatious  burdens  and  interruptions. 
AVuod,  stones,  fruits,  and  earthenware,  are  the  prin- 
cipal iirticlos  that  are  tirought  down  the  Kibe.  Com, 
salt,  und  colonial  prmluce  are  tlie  principal  articles 
whiili  are  carried  up,  and  on  these  the  greater  part  of 
tlie  duties  are  levied.  For  a  later  ordinance  relating 
to  the  abolishment  of  all  tolls  on  the  Kibe  except  the 
ordinary  port  charges,  see  article  Hamburg. 

Bl  Dorado  (Span,  the  (loliUn  region).  The 
name  given  by  the  Spaniards  to  nn  imaginary'  coun- 
try, supposed  in  the  Ititli  ccnturj-  to  be  situated  in  the 
interior  of  South  America,  between  the  Rivers  Orinoco 
and  Amazon,  and,  as  the  name  implied,  alwunding  in 
);old  and  all  manner  of  precious  stones.  After  the 
Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  the  most  ex- 
aggerated accounts  of  the  wealth  and  riclies  of  the 
newly  ac(iuired  territory  wore  circulated  and  l)elieved. 
A  new  region  was  fabled  to  exist  far  surpassing  the 
wealth  and  splendor  of  Peru  ;  expeditions  wore  fitted 
out  for  the  purpose  of  dlscovoring  it ;  und  though  all 
such  attempts  proved  alwrtive,  the  rumors  of  its  ex- 
istence continued  to  Iks  l)elieved  down  to  the  beginning 
of  last  century.  The  term  has  now  passed  into  the 
language  of  [loetry,  in  which  it  is  used  to  express  a 
land  of  Imundlcss  wealth  and  felicity,  like  the  ancient 
Elysiuni  or  the  Mohammedan  Paradise.  See  a  learned 
article  on  "  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh,"  in  vol.  Ixxii.,  of 
the  Ellin.  Review,  which  contains  a  resume  of  all  the 
speculations  that  have  been  entertained  upon  this 
subject. 

Electrography.  The  copying  of  an  exquisite 
line  engraving,  from  a  cop|ier  or  steel  j)late  to  an 
electro-copper  deposit,  although  now  liocome  a  verj' 
familiar  ])rocess,  is  really  a  wonderful  one  ;  for,  let  the 
lines  of  the  engraving  lie  as  fine  and  minute  as  they 
may,  the  deposited  atoms  of  cop|ier  mark  them  all 
distinctly — so  infinitely  small  is  each  atom  or  particle 
compared  with  any  magnitude  wliicli  human  hands 
can  |iroducc.  Like  many  other  wonderful  and  beau- 
tiful processes,  this  is  a  very  simple  one.  Let  us  sup- 
|)ose  that  a  largo  steel  or  copper  engraving  is  to  be  so 
copied.  The  plate  is  immersed  in  a  chemical  solution 
of  copper,  and  a  thii'k  film  is  precipitated  on  it  by 
electro  de|Misit.  This  film  may  lie  easily  loosened 
fnau  the  plate,  and  its  surface  then  presents  a  reverse 
til  tlie  plntu,  )irotuberanccs  instead  of  engraved  lines, 
and  cavities  instead  of  jdain  or  raised  jMirtions.  The 
film  is  employed  as  a  sort  of  mold ;  for  it  is  in  its 
turn,  innnersed  in  the  solution,  und  made  the  basis  for 
a  second  de|H<sition.  This  second  <le|sisiti()n  is  allowed 
to  ciiiitinuc  until  a  pluto  us  thick  as  the  original  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  plate,  when  separated  from  its  jiaront 
film,  is  seen  to  \ye  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  en- 
graved plate  tirst  operated  upon.  So  perfect  is  the  re- 
semblance, that,  if  the  electro-plate  be  made  with  cure, 
an  inked  impression  printed  from  it  can  be  detected 
from  one  printed  fn)m  the  original  plate  only  by  nn 
experienced  judge :  to  ordinary  eyes  they  are  equal  in 
all  respects. 


To  M.  Jacobl — almost  simnltaneonsly  with  Mr. 
Spencer — we  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  simplest  and 
most  elegant  applications  of  electricity — the  galvano- 
plastic  art,  or  Volatype.  In  this,  advantage  is  taken 
of  the  perfectly  metallic  state  in  which  the  base  of  a 
metallic  salt  la  deposited  at  the  negative  pole  of  a  vol- 
atile combination.  In  the  case,  for  examjilc,  of  the 
decomposition  of  sulphate  of  copper,  the  sulphuric 
acid  unites  with  the  positive  wire,  or  remains  sus- 
pended, while  the  metallic  copper  is  slowly  and  homo- 
geneously deposited  on  the  surface  of  anj'  object  (ren- 
dered conducting  by  the  application  of  black  lead  or 
otherwise),  of  which  it  forms  a  perfect  mold,  from 
which  a  f'esh  cast  or  facsimile  in  metal  of  the  original 
object  may  be  obtained  by  a  repetition  of  the  process. 
To  see  the  veins  of  a  leaf,  or  the  delicate  wing  of  an 
insect  thus  metallized,  is  certainly  an  astonishing 
thing ;  and  the  applications  to  the  useful  arts  are  far 
too  numerous  to  be  noticed  here.  Daniel's  invention 
of  the  Constant  Uattcry  evidently  suggested  the  Vol- 
atype. 

Blemi,  a  resin  obtained  from  the  A  myrii  demifera, 
a  tree  growing  in  different  parts  of  America,  Turkey, 
etc.  It  is  obtained  by  wounding  the  bark  in  dry 
weather,  the  juice  being  left  to  thicken  in  the  sun.  It 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  color,  semi-transparent — at  first 
softish,  liut  it  hardens  by  keeping.  Its  taste  is 
slightly  bitter  and  warm.  Its  smell,  which  is,  at  first, 
strong  and  fragrant,  gradually  diminishes.  It  used 
to  bo  im|)orted  in  long  roundish  cakes,  wrapped  in 
rtag-leaves,  but  it  is  now  usually  imported  in  mats  and 
chests.— Tiio.mson's  ChemiMry. 

EHzir  (Arab),  a  term  applied  in  old  pharmacy  to 
certain  essences  or  tinctures ;  a  mixture  of  an  aromatic 
tincture  with  sulphuric  acid  was  called  elirir  rif  vitriol. 
The  alchemists  applied  the  term  elixir  to  various  solu- 
tions employed  in  the  art  of  transmutation. 

Ell  (l.at.  Ulna),  a  measure  used  chiefly  for  cloth, 
and  varying  in  length  in  different  countries.  The 
Knglisli  and  Flemish  ells  were  those  most  in  use  in 
Great  Britain.  The  Knglish  ell  is  do  inches,  wliile  the 
Flemish  ell  is  only  27  inches  or  f  of  a  yard.  In  Scot- 
laud  the  ell  is  37  1-5  Knglish  inches. 

Blm  {Ulinus),  a  forest  tree  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral varieties.     It  attains  to  a  great  size,  and  lives  to 
a  great  age.     Its  trunk  is  often  rugged  and  crooked, 
ami  it  is  of  slow  growth.     The  color  of  the  heart-wood 
of  elm  is  generally  darker  than  that  of  oak,  and  of  a 
redder  lirown.      The  sa|vwood  is  of  a  yellowish  or 
brownish  white,  with  pores  inclined  to  red.     It  is  in 
general  ])orous  and  cross-grained,  sometimes  coarse- 
grained, and  has  no  largo  septa.      It  .has  a  peculiar 
odor.      It  twists  and   warps    much  in  drying,   and 
shrinks  very  much  l)oth  in  length  and  breadth.     It  is 
difiicult  to  work,  but  is  not  liable  to  split,  and  bears 
the  driving  of  bolts  and  nails  better  than  any  other 
timber.      In   Scotland,   chairs  and  other  articles  o( 
household  furniture  are  frequently  made  of  elm  wood  ; 
but  in  Kngland,  where  the  woo<l  is  inferior,  it  is  chiefly 
used  in  the  nmnufacture  of   cofHns,   casks,   pumps, 
pl|)es,  etc.     It  is  appropriated  to  these  purposes  be- 
cause of  its  great  durability  in  water,  which  also  occa- 
sions its  extensive  use  as  piles,  and  planking  for  wet 
1  foundations.      The  naves  of  wheels  are  frequently 
j  made  of  elm ;  those  of  the  heavy  wagons  and  drays 
I  are  made  of  oak,  which  supports  a  heavier  weight,  but 
t  does  not  hold  the  spokes  so  firudy.     Klni  is  said  to 
l)ear  transplanting  better  than  any  other  large  tree. — 
Tkki)uoi,|)'.s  I'riuriplis  kJ' Cariinitri/, 
j      The  woml  of  the  I'lmiis  .linericami,  like  that  of  the 
I  Kuro|)ean  elm,  is  of  a  dark  brown  color,  and  is  liable 
'  to  decay  when  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moisture 
and  dryness  ;  and  wlien  cut  transversely  or  obliquely 
to  the  hingitudinal  fibres,  it  exhibits  the  same  numer- 
j  ous  and  fine  undulations ;  liut  it  splits  more  easily 
i  and  has  less  compactness,  hardness,  und  strength — 
weigtiing,  when  perfectly  dr^',  only  33  pounds  to  a 
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enble  foot.  The  principal  usm  to  wMeh  thia  timber 
is  applied,  are  for  nialclni;  naves  or  liubs  to  wlieels,  for 
pilea  and  foundation-pieces  to  mills,  canal-IoclcR,  and 
for  many  oilier  purposes  where  strength  is  required, 
and  the  worli  is  constantly  buried  in  water  or  mud. 
In  the  State  of  Maine  it  is  occasional!}'  employed  for 
the  lieels  to  vessels,  for  which  purpose  it  is  well  adapted 
on  account  of  its  site.  It  is  also  employed  for  the 
swingie-trees  of  the  carriages  of  great-guns ,  and  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  where  more  appropriate 
wood  is  not  to  be  found,  it  is  used  for  malting  ox-yokes, 
sleds,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry.  The  bark, 
which  is  easily  detached  from  the  tree  during  8 
months  of  the  year,  is  sometimes  used  for  making 
bast-mats,  ropes  or  withes,  and  for  the  bottoms  of 
chairs.  The  wood,  when  dr}',  makes  excellent  fuel, 
and,  when  burned,  yields  a  large  proportion  of  ashes, 
which  abound  in  alkaline  saltn.  In  Canada,  and  in 
tlio  northern  parts  of  the  States  of  Maine,  Xew  Hamp- 
shire, Vermont,  and  New  York,  a  profitable  business 
is  followed,  especially  in  connection  with  dealing  the 
forests,  in  preparing  the  salts  of  ley,  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  potash. — liitowNE'a  Trees  of  America. 

Blalneur,  or  Halslngor,  a  town  of  Zealand,  on 
the  Sound,  about  22  miles  north  of  Copenhagen,  lat.  6G° 
•i'  17"  N.,  long.  12°  38'  t"  E.  Population  about  «,000. 
Actjacent  to  Eisineur  is  the  castle  of  Cronborg,  which 


commands  the  entrance  to  the  Baltic  by  the  Sound. 
All  mercliant  ships  passing  to  and  from  the  Baltic  were 
obliged,  until  1867,  to  salute  Cronborg  castle  l>y  hoist- 
ing their  colors  when  abreast  of  the  same ;  and  no 
merchant  ship  was  allowed  to  pass  the  Sound  without 
clearing  out  at  Eisineur,  and  paying  toll,  according  to 
the  provisions  in  *.he  treaties  to  that  effuct  negotiated 
with  Denmark  by  the  different  European  powers. 
The  first  treaty  with  England  having  reference  to  this 
subject,  is  dated  in  1460.  The  Sound  duties  had  tlieir 
origin  in  an  agreement  between  the  King  of  Denmark 
on  the  one  part,  and  the  Ilanse  Towns  on  the  other, 
by  which  the  former  undertook  to  construct  lii^ht- 
houses,  landmarks,  etc.,  along  the  Cattegat,  and  tlie 
latter  to  pay  duty  for  the  same.  The  duties  liave 
since  been  varied  at  different  periods.  (See  article, 
DAXiaii  Soiixi)  DuR8.)  Ships  of  war  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  duties.  Most  maritime  nations 
have  consuls  resident  at  Eisineur.  The  following 
plan  of  the  Sound  is  taken  f'-  ni  the  admiralty  clwrt, 
compiled  from  Danish  authorities.  (See  upiKisite 
page.) 

Navigation  of  the  Baltic. — This  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  account  of  the  numl)er  of  ships  that  have 
passed  (going  and  returning)  the  Sound  at  diflerent 
periods,  from  the  }'ear  1777  to  the  year  1852,  specifying 
the  countries  to  which  they  belonged. 
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The  statements  in  tnis  talile  for  the  years  1777  and 
1780  are  taken  from  the  valuable  work  entitled  Voyat/t 
<fc  Deux  Fran^oit  au  Xord  de  F Europe  (i.  8G0);  the 
other  years  are  taken  from  the  returns  sent  by  the 
British  consul  at  Eisineur,  printed  in  various  Parlia- 
mentary papers.  We  have  seen  no  two  returns  of  the 
shipping  that  pass  the  Sound  quite  agree,  though  tlio 
differences  are  not  very  material.  The  British  consul 
flrst  began  to  send  returns  of  the  tonnage  in  1831. 

The  Oder,  Vistula,  and  other  great  rivers  which 
flow  iiito  the  Baltic,  and  the  many  large  <'ities  that  are 
built  on  or  near  its  shores,  have  made  it  the  theatre  of 
a  very  extensive  commerce.  In  this  resjwct  its  im- 
portance was  much  increased  by  the  foundation  of 
Petersburg,  the  trade  of  which  is  now  of  great  extent 
and  value.  Raw  products,  including  corn,  timber, 
hemp  and  flax,  tallow,  hides,  linseed,  bristles,  wind, 
etc.,  constitute  the  principal  arti('l»s  of  ex|H>rt  from 
the  Baltic  {torts ;  colonial  prnduvts,  manufacturod 
goods,  dry  stulTs,  wine,  salt,  coal,  ct<-..  lieing  among 
the  principal  articles  of  import.  The  leading  |MirtH, 
setting  out  fnmi  the  .Sound,  arc  Copenhagen,  I^uImic, 
Wismar,  Kostock,  Swincmunde,  Uantzic  (which  next 
to  Odessa,  is  the  principal  European  port  for  the  ship- 
ment of  wheat),  !{onigsl>erg,  Memel,  Kiga,  Petersburg, 
and  Stockholm.  The  United  Kingdom  has  by  fur  the 
largest  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  Baltic.  This 
it  evident  from  the  foot  of  the  Britiah  shijM  |MMaing 


the  Sound  exceeded  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
1862  England  imported  from  ttio  Baltic  alioiit  818,(X)0 
qrs.  wheat,  .■M4,000  do.  Iiarley,  and  (!28,()0l)  do.  oats, 
exclusive  of  very  large  quantities  of  tallow,  hemp 
and  flax,  timber,  linseed,  bristles,  etc. 

f'iUilai/e,  etc. — When  ships  come  into  Klsineur  roads, 
or  lie  wind-bound  near  the  I  jippon,  watermen  conio  on 
board  to  in<|uire  if  the  master  will  lie  carried  ai<li(>re  to 
clear ;  anil  in  rough  weather  it  is  always  Itest  to  make 
use  of  t'leir  services,  their  boats  Ijeini;  generally  very 
safe.  The  Danish  authorities  have  pulilisbcd  u  table 
of  rates,  being  the  highest  charge  that  can  be  made  by 
any  '.loatinen  upfjn  such  o(-casions ;  but  captains  may 
bargain  with  them  for  as  much  less  as  cliey  please. 
Most  ships  passing  the  Sound  take  on  board  pilot),  the 
signal  for  one  being  u  flag  at  the  fore-topmust-head. 
Thoso  bound  for  the  Baltic  take  a  pilot  at  Eisineur, 
who  either  carries  the  ship  to  Copenliagen,  or  Dragoe, 
a  small  town  on  tlio  south-east  extremity  of  the  island 
of  Amack,  where  she  is  dear  of  the  grounds.  Those 
leaving  the  Baltic  take  a  pilot  from  Dnigoe,  who  car- 
ries the  ship  to  Eisineur.  Sometimes,  when  thn  wind 
is  fresh  from  the  east  and  south-east,  it  is  impossilile 
for  a  ship  l>ound  for  Copenhagen  or  the  Baltic  to  (ioiililo 
the  point  of  ('ronlmrg ;  and  in  that  case  an  Klsineur 
pilot  is  sometimes  employed  to  moor  the  ship  in  the 
channel  toward  Kull  Point  on  the  Swedish  shore,  in 
in  lat.  56°  18'  3"  N.,  long.  12°  26'  E.     But  thia  does 
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Referenett  to  P(an. — ^A,  Caatle  and  light  of  Cronborg ;  B,  EUrineiir ;  C,  Ilclalngborg  In  Sweden ;  D,  the  bank  called  the 
Lappcn ;  G,  the  bank  called  the  Uiaken,    The  soundings  are  in  fathoma, 

are  fixed  b}-  authority,  and  depend  on  the  ship's 
draught  of  water.  Wo  8ul)join  a  copy  of  the  tariff  ap- 
plicable to  pilota  taken  on  board  at  Klsineur  to  carry 
ships  to  Dragoe,  Copenhagen,  or  KuU  Point,  with  the 
sums  t>oth  in  silver  and  in  Rigsbanic  paper  dollars. 


notoi'ten  happen,  as  the  Danish  government  employ 
etcam  tugs  for  the  special  purpose  of  bringing  ships,  in 
adverse  weather,  round  Cronlrorg  Point.  The  pilots 
are  regularly  licensed,  so  that,  by  employing  them, 
the  captain's  responsiltility  is  ut  an  end.    Their  charges 
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When  s  pilot  Is  Uken  on  board  at  Dragoe  to  eanry  • 
•hii)  to  Elainenr,  th«  ohiirKe  in  the  Mine  »a  that  given 
ur.  .ir  the  Drat  head  of  the  alM>ve  column.  (_Arrhiiv 
d  ■^ommtnr,  tomo  iii.,  p.  H4.)  The  Mimrgt,  Wrightt, 
and  MtatHrt4  of  Klaineur  are  the  lanio  as  thoiw  of  Co- 
penhagen (which  Hee),  except  'hat  the  rlxdoUur  is 
divided  into  4  nrit  instxad  of  (i  inarca :  thus  24  skUtings 
make  1  ort;  and  I  oris  1  rixdollar.  The  Sound  dutiea 
are,  however,  levied  and  paid  in  s|)«cle  rixdolUn  of 
48  stivers,  9^  such  s|iecie  rixdollurs  constituting  1 
marc  flne  silver,  Cologne  weight.  Taking  silver  at 
Be.  2d.  an  ounce,  the  value  of  the  ii|iecle  rixdollar  is 
4a.  <>|d.,  and  taking  it  ut  h».  nn  ounce,  it  is  worth 
Sti'7d.,  or  4s.  4|d.  nearly.  In  either  case  the  value  of 
the  stiver  may  lio  taken  at  l°ld.     See  Soumu  Diikm. 

Bmall  Ombrant.  This  name,  which  seems  to 
mear.  "shadetl  enamel,"  hiis  ticeii  given  l>y  the  Karon 
du  Tremlday  to  a  manufacture  l)y  wliiih  articles  are 
proiluced,  r6markal>le  alike  for  cheapness,  for  novel 
and  agreeable  effect,  and  for  the  ingenuity  of  the 
process  whereby  they  .  re  prtxluced.  It  consists  in 
floo<ling  colored  but  transparent  glazes  over  designs 
itampe<l  upon  the  surfaces  of  iwrcelain  vessels.  A 
plain  surface  is  thus  produced,  in  which  the  cavities 
of  the  stum|ied  design  appear  as  sliadows  of  various 
depths— the  parts  in  highest  relief  <'oining  neuri'st  to 
the  surface  of  the  glaze,  and  thus  having  the  effect  of 
the  lights  of  a  piclur  it  has  been  said  that  "  per- 
haps there  ii  no  other  process  in  the  ceruunii^  art  by  i 
which,  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  designs  of  high  artistic 
merit  can  be  reproduceil  in  tlin  mo^t  harmonious  tint- 
ing, for  dcMsert  or  table  services,  ami  for  other  useful 
doniestir  pur|)oses." 

Embalming  (Lat.  balnamum,  balm),  a  process 
adopted  l)y  the  ancient  Kgyptiann.  chiefly  for  the 
preservation  of  dead  iKxlies  from  putrefucti(m.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  use  of  balsamic  substances  In  | 
the  operation :  in  addition  to  these,  saline  sulistances 
and  tanning  materUls  seem  also  to  have  lieen  used. 

Embargo,  a  restraint  or  proliibitiun  ini|M)siHl  by 
the  public  authoritien  of  a  country  on  merchant  ves- 
sels or  other  ships,  to  prevent  their  leaving  its  p<irts. 
Embargoes  are  usually  im|H>sciI  only  in  time  of  war, 
or  in  apprehension  of  an  invasiim  ;  in  whiih  cases  the 
government  employs  the  nbips  umlcrembargo  in  nrma- 
ments,  ex|>editions,  and  trans|>ort<itlon  of  troops,  etc. 
When  it  is  foun<l  necessary  to  stop  the  communication 
of  intelligence  l>ctween  any  two  places,  an  embargo  is 
laid  upon  all  ships,  iMith  foreign  and  under  the  national 
flag.  In  Knglaud,  this  power  is  invested  in  the  crown, 
but  it  is  rarely  exercised  except  in  extreme  <  ases,  ami 
sometimes  as  a  preluile  to  war.  Tlio  most  memori>.>lu 
inst.inces  of  emluirgo  were  those  for  the  prevention  of 
com  going  out  »f  the  kingdom  in  17l>U;  and  for  the 
detention  of  all  Kussian,  Danish,  and  .Swedish  sliips 
in  the  several  |>orts  of  the  kingdom,  owing  to  the 
Armed  Neutrality,  .January  14,  IKOl.  .See  Aii.mki> 
Xki'TRAI.ity. 

tCmltargu  in  Ihr  I'uilnl  Slatet. — Embargo  on  all ! 
veosels  in  the  {lorts  of  the  I'nited  .States,  passed  by 
Congress  with  referenie  to  the  quarrel  with  (in-at  : 
Itritain  after  the  attack  on  the  I'nited  States'  frigate  , 
Chrttipeatf,  \H()7.  I{e|iealed,  and  non-intercourse  ai't  j 
|>assed,  1W)1».  Emlmrgo  agmin  laid  for  !H)  days,  April, 
i>iVi.  War  declared  .lune  I'.t,  1X12.  An  insurance  ! 
against  loss  by  reason  of  llin  acts  of  one's  own  gov-  | 
eminent,  as  an  arrest  or  embargo,  is  valid.  There  is  j 
no  distinction  on  this  point  U-tweeii  a  foreign  and  do- ; 
mei>tic  embargo ;  and  if  the  embargo  intervene  after  : 
the  commencement  of  the  ri^k,  it  sus|iends,  but  <loes  j 
not  dissidve,  th^;  contract  of  insurance,  and  the  insured  , 
may  abandon  ami  cbiiiii  a  total  loss.  The  same  prin-  : 
cijde  is  incor|Kiruted  into  tlie  new  l''rench  commercial  [ 
code,  and  it  pervades  universally  tlie  law  cjf  insurance.  ; 
It  is  no  olijcction  to  the  right  of  recovery  liv  the  in-  | 
surod,  tliat  the  loss  liap|iened  by  the  act  of  the  gov- 1 
erument  of   his    own   country,   though  he  and  tlte  I 


Insurer  ara  tahjacts  of  dilTerent  ttataa. — Ricirr'a  Com. 
See  also  Paksonh  on  .\fercanlile  (Jonlract;  p.  )l(i(i. 

Bmbaaaador,  or  Ambaaaador,  a  wont  of  dis. 

puted  origin,  liut  probably  adopted  Into  tlie  Kn^^liah 
language  from  the  I'reuch,  means,  in  its  general  sense 
a  minister  authorized  by  any  state  to  represent  it  In 
some  other.  In  its  distinctive  sence,  as  indicating  a 
particular  kind  of  minister  so  apptdnted,  it  moans  the 
highest  class ;  and  by  authority  as  well  us  practice 
there  are  states  which  may  lie  representeil  at  others 
yet  are  understoiMl  not  to  be  entitled  to  ap|Hiiiit  so 
high  a  representative  as  an  embassador.  Messages 
require  to  lie  interchanged  by  all  moderately  civilized 
nations,  unless  those  wiiicli,  lilie  the  Chinese  or  the 
.lapunese,  |MM'uliarly  isolate  tliemselves.  Hence  such 
messages,  and  tlie  manner  in  which  they  were  sent 
and  n-ceiveil,  are  familiar  wcurrences  in  all  liistories. 
•Some  understanding  that  the  persons  who  iimlertook 
sucli  a  fiinction  shoulil  enjoy  freedom  and  safety  in  the 
state  to  which  they  were  sent  was  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  its  jH'rforinance.  The  Komans  ailopted  strict 
rules  for  the  safety  of  embassadors  ;  but  the  less  clef. 
inite  provisions  of  other  nations  were  liable  to  be 
affected  liy  momentary  impulses,  and  many  incidents 
of  ani'ient  warfare  arose  out  of  insults  or  injuries  cnm- 
niitted  on  embassadors.  It  was  on  the  ground  nf  an 
insult  ofTered  to  his  emiiassadors  that  Alexamler  de- 
stroyeil  Tyri'.  The  Persian  invasions  of  (ireece  were 
stimulated  liy  the  slaughter  of  the  einbassailurs  of 
Oariiis — who,  however,  demanding  earth  ami  water  n« 
tokens  of  dependence,  were  rather  mes.engers  ol'  hos- 
tility than  embassadors,  in  any  thing  like  the  nindorn 
sense  of  the  term.  Kmbassiulors  now  cominiiiiicate 
privately  with  sovereigns  or  official  jicrsons,  not  with 
legislative  iKidies.  In  (ireece,  however,  eniliaisadors 
sometimes  pleaded  the  cause  of  their  state  in  the  pul). 
lie  assemldies,  and  in  Kome  they  we-e  form.illv  re- 
ceived liy  the  senate.  The  U;/iiliis  of  the  Itonians 
answereil  pretty  nearh-  to  our  embuflsiulor  e.\traiirdi- 
nar>- ;  but  the  term  was  also  used  to  mean  aiiotlier 
and  totally  different  officer  who  accompanied  the  pnv 
consul  or  governor  of  a  province,  and  was  more  like  a 
colonial  secret:iry.  It  became  tlie  practice  to  ^ive 
honorary  legation',  of  this  kind  on  account  of  tlie  priv- 
ileges which  they  conferred  on  the  holiler  in  tlie 
province  to  which  ho  was  accredited.  There  is,  Imw- 
ever,  a  distinction  of  u  guneric  and  very  characteristic 
kind  between  the  embassador  of  modern  diplomacy 
and  any  ancient  representatives  of  states,  'ilie  em- 
bassador of  (dd  was  chosen  for  a  particular  messiij,'!'  or 
negotiation,  and  a  permanent  esident  representative 
of  one  state  within  another  w,.  ...known,  at  least  as 
a  system.  It  is  not  yet  inte'llgilile  to  nations  lieyond 
the  circle  of  Kuro|K'un  diplomac)-.  The  'lurks  had  the 
inveterate  practice,  on  going  to  war  with  a  slate,  of 
committing  its  representati\e  to  the  seven  towers; 
and  though  the  reason  assigned  for  the  practice  wat 
the  safety  of  the  [MTson  of  the  emhassailor  from  out- 
rage, even  this,  if  It  were  sincere,  showed  that  the  feel- 
ings of  hatred  indulged  against  n  member  of  a  hostile 
state  would  break  out  tisi  strongly  to  lie  contmlled 
even  by  that  desimtic  government.  The  Chinese,  and 
their  neighliors  nearer  Ilindostan,  can  look  on  an  em- 
bas.sailor  or  diplomatic  agent  as  merely  a  dignitied  spy, 
to  whose  presence  nothing  but  necessity  compels  them 
to  submit.  Nor  are  they  entindy  wrong,  since  the 
European  embassies  may  lie  counted  a  mutuallv  tol- 
erated system  of  espionage.  Even  Wickefort  calls  the 
embassador  an  honoralde  spy,  (irotected  by  thi  'aw  of 
nations ;  and  I.a  Ilriiycre  saj's  epigrammaticully,  tliat 
the  embassador's  function  is  to  cheat  without  lieiiig 
cheated.  I'he  undetstaniling  that  an  embassador  was 
a  iHtrson  over  ready  to  do  whatever  he  could  with  safety 
to  the  ailvuntage  of  his  own  country,  and  the  injury 
of  that  to  which  he  was  accredited,  became  a  stamling 
object  of  sarcasm  with  the  wits  of  the  seventeenth 
century.     Sir  Henry  Wuttou,  himself  an  uubassadur 
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when  aaked  to  write  comething  in  an  album  at  Anga- 
hUTg,  coiUd  not  reilat  a  iiarcasm  on  the  lame  lubjact, 
and  apnke  of  an  enibaaaador  ai  a  peraon  aent  aliroMl  to 
lie  fur  the  good  of  hu  country.  In  iU  Kngllnh  form, 
bia  apoplithegm  generally  iavolvea  a  pun  or  equivoke 
in  the  worda  "  lie  abroad,"  of  which  the  oriKlnal  Latin 
m,  however,  not  aunceptililn.  Scioppiun  publiiihed  it 
W  a  declaration  of  the  morality  of  Kn)(liah  diplomacy, 
and  brought  Wottun  under  tem|>orar}-  disgrace  with 
King  Ja^sea ;  to  wlium  ttie  jent  teemed  the  more  dan- 
gcruua  that  it  announced  tliat  fulae  and  treacherous 
ivMtem  of  diplomacy  on  which  hn,  with  moat  of  the 
luvoreigns  of  the  age,  acted  when  it  was  aafe  to  do  bo. 

Permanent  embaaniea,  with  the  eminent  |>er«onal 
privilegea  conceded  to  emliasHndorg,  have  exiHted  in 
feudal  Europe  from  an  early  time.  To  tind  the  origin 
(if  un  institution  neemingly  no  much  at  variance  with 
the  Kcllldb  and  ravenoua  national  habita  am'd  which 
'{  arose,  we  must  look  to  the  peculiar  aacredness 
clftiiiied  for  their  poraons  by  tlio  great  community  of 
European  monarchH.  The  privileges  of  the  en>l)aasa- 
dor  did  not  r-ise  from  principles  of  juriHprudence 
founded  on  general  puldic  utility,  liut  from  the  prac- 
tice of  tlie  sovereign  investing  his  representative  with 
Ills  own  sacrednoss,  and  the  acknowledgment  on  the 
part  of  the  brother  sovereign  of  the  sulHcienc  y  of  tlio 
investiture.  Thus  in  ages  when  intemutioual  law  was 
ruJo  and  little  respected,  embassadors  cluimed  privi- 
leijes  which  would  in  the  present  day  bo  decmod  pre- 
posterous ;  such  aa  total  exemption  from  liability  to  the 
lawn,  civil  or  criminal,  of  the  country  to  which  they 
were  accredited,  and  the  right  to  have  tlieir  ofliciul 
places  of  residence  respected,  as  sanctuaries  for  crint- 
uiuIa  tieeing  from  justice.  Emliussudors  of  old,  in 
fait,  thus  received  concessions  whicli,  though  claimed 
by  tlicm  as  belonging  properly  to  their  masters  as  sev- 
ere!^ princes,  and  descending  to  themselves  only  as 
sulwtitutes,  would  not  practically  have  Iteon  enjoyed 
by  sovereign  princes  tliough  theoretically  conceded  to 
tliem.  The  advantage  obtained  over  u  state  by  seizing 
the  person  of  the  sovereign,  would  huvo  rendered  it 
unsafe  for  the  principal  to  trust  to  privileges  wliich,  in 
the  less  availalde  person  of  his  representative,  were 
scrupulously  respected. 

It  has  ulwajw  been  difficult  In  countries  not  despotic 
to  preserve  the  sacredness  of  embassies  when  circum- 
stanoes  have  made  them  olTensivo  to  the  people.  Thus 
it  was  difficult  to  keep  (iundomarthe  celebrated  Span- 
ish embassador  in  James  the  First's  reign  from  vio- 
lence by  the  Ltmdon  mob  for  iutro<iucing  sedan-chairs, 
which  they  called  a  device  for  enslaving  Kngilslimen 
ami  making  them  do  the  work  of  l)ea»ts.  In  the  anti- 
I'opery  riots  of  1780  the  chapels  of  tlie  Iluvarian  and 
Sariliiiian  cmlmssies  were  bunied.  It  has  ever  l)een 
usuid  to  exact  high  satisfaction  for  injuries  offered  to 
emiiassailors,  and  (les)H>tlc  courts  have  had  no  difficulty 
in  conceding  tiie  demand  wiicre  this  was  rendered  pru- 
dent by  the  power  of  the  oliended  party.  Uiplumutic 
lilllicuities  of  a  seriims  kind  have  often  occurred,  how- 
over,  in  constitutioual  countries  whore  the  asserted 
privileges  of  the  foreign  embassador  were  found  to 
tlasli  with  the  undoubted  rights  of  the  home  citizen. 
In  ll'itJH  the  Portuguese  minister  was  imprisoned  for 
»lel>t  in  Holland,  and  in  17(W  a  siuiiliir  event  pru<luccd 
a  serious  diplomatic  difficulty  In  Kngland.  The  Uus- 
sian  embassador,  liaving  liad  his  audience  of  leave, 
was  arrested  for  debt  l>y  some  tradesmen  in  the  open 
streets  of  Londim.  Deeming  that  lie  wos  attacked  liy 
bravos,  he  defended  himself,  and  was  not  secured 
witliout  sutTering  much  violence  and  indignity.  The 
Czar  immediately  demandeil  the  intliction  of  ^"nital 
punishment  on  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  the  out- 
rage. Much  parade  was  made  ul>out  instituting  pros- 
ecutions against  all  the  parties  concerned  in  the  ulf.iir ; 
but  it  was  impossible  for  the  government  ultimately  to 
treat  it  otherwise  than  as  a  matter  for  which  unfortu- 
nately the  law  made  no  prgvisiuu.    All  that  could  be 


done  waa  to  pass  an  act  to  reiiiedy  the  defect ;  and  to 
soothe  the  Czar  its  preamble  denounced  In  very  angr}' 
terms  the  unparalleled  wickedness  of  those  turbulent 
and  disorderly  persons  who  bad  outrageously  insulted 
the  person  of  hU  excellency  the  eiulwssador  extraordi- 
nary of  his  CzarUh  majesty,  emperor  of  (Ireut  Kussia, 
*'<  whom  a  copy  of  the  act  was  sent  with  distinguished 
pomp.  The  diplomatic  body  in  general,  discontented 
with  the  haughty  tone  of  the  English  court,  took  up 
the  question.  When  the  bill  was  passing  they  ob- 
jected to  some  parts  of  it,  and  particularly  to  a  condi- 
tion of  the  protection  of  enilmssadors'  retinues,  tiiat 
their  names  should  lie  recorded  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  aiul  the  sheriffs  of  l^ndon ;  but  Parliament, 
then  exulting  in  the  continental  triumphs  of  Marl- 
iMiruugh,  received  their  demands  with  haughty  silence. 

It  has  been  usual  since  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to 
divide  representatives  into  three  great  classes— embas- 
sadors, envoys,  and  residents  or  charijet  des  affairet. 
The  llrst  and  second  are  accredited  from  the  bead  of 
the  government,  and  communicate  with  the  head ;  the 
third  class  have  instructions  from  the  foreign  depart- 
ment of  their  own  government,  and  communicate  with 
that  of  he  state  they  are  sent  to.  The  term  embas- 
sador extraordinary  having  lieen  applied  to  those  sent 
on  tem|K)rary  missions  of  liigh  importance,  the  term 
extraordinary  came  to  be  extended  to  the  permanent 
emiiussadors  at  the  courts  of  tlie  great  powers,  as  it 
was  deemed  desirable  that  no  diplomatic  rank  should 
1)0  deemed  higher  than  theirs. 

The  custom  of  admitting  resident  ministers  at 
eacli  sovereign's  court,  was  an  important  improve- 
ment in  the  security  and  fucilit}-  of  national  inter- 
course ;  and  this  led  to  the  settlement  of  a  great 
question,  which  was  verj-  frequently  discussed  in  the 
lotii  and  Itjth  centuries,  concerning  the  inviolaliility 
of  embassadors.  It  became  at  last  a  definite  principle 
of  pulilic  law,  tliat  emiiassadors  were  exempted  from 
all  local  jurisdiction,  civil  and  criminal ;  though  Lord 
Coke  considered  the  law  in  his  day  to  lie,  that  if  an 
cmliassador  committed  any  crime  which  was  not 
merely  malum  prohibitum,  he  lost  his  privileged  dignity 
as  an  emiiassador,  and  might  be  punished  as  any  other 
private  alien,  and  that  he  was  even  bound  to  answer 
civilly  for  his  contracts  that  were  gooA,  Jure  gentium. — 
Kent's  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  15. 

It  sometimes  becomes  a  grave  question,  in  national 
discussions,  how  fur  the  sovereign  is  bound  by  the  act 
of  his  minister.  This  will  depend  upon  the  nature 
and  terms  of  his  autliority.  It  Is  now  the  usual  course 
for  every  government  to  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to 
ratify  or  dissent  from  the  treaty  agreed  to  by  its  cm- 
liassador. A  general  letter  of  credence  is  the  ordinary 
letter  of  attorney,  or  credential  of  the  minister ;  and  it 
is  not  understood  to  confer  a  power  upon  the  minister 
to  binil  his  sovereign  conclusively.  To  do  so  import- 
ant an  act  would  require,  at  least,  a  distinct  and 
special  power,  containing  an  express  authority  to 
bind  the  principal  detinltcly,  without  the  right  of 
review,  or  the  necessity  of  rntitication  on  his  part. 
Tills  is  not  the  ordinary  or  prudent  course  of  business. 
Ministers  always  act  under  instructions  which  are 
conlidentiul,  and  wliicli,  it  is  admitted,  they  ure  not 
liound  to  disclose ;  and  It  is  a  well-grounded  custom, 
IIS  Vattcl  observes,  that  any  engagement  which  the 
minister  shall  enter  into,  is  of  no  force  among  sover- 
eigns, unless  ratllied  liy  his  principal.  This  is  now  the 
usage,  although  the  treaty  may  have  lieen  signed  by 
pleni|>ctcntiaries. — Kknt's  Com.,  vol.  i.,  p.  48. 

A  safe  conduct  or  pass|iort  contains  a  pledge  of  tho 
public  faith,  thnt  it  shall  iio  duly  respected,  and  tho 
observance  of  this  duty  is  essential  to  the  choracter  of 
the  govenimont  whicli  grunts  it.  The  statute  law  of 
the  United  States  has  provided,  in  furtherance  of  the 
general  sanction  of  public  law,  that  if  any  jierson  shall 
violate  any  na{e  conduct  or  jMissiiort,  granted  under 
the  authority  of  tho  United  States,  be  shall,  on  con- 
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viction,  bo  imprisoned  not  exceeding  3  years,  and 
fined  at  the  discretion  of  tlic  court. 

The  same  punishment  is  inflicted  upon  tliose  per- 
sons wlio  infringe  flie  law  of  nations,  l)y  offering  vio- 
lence to  the  persons  of  emUassadora  and  other  public 
miuisters,  or  by  l.^iiig  concerned  In  prosecuting  or 
arresting  tliera  or  their  domestic  servants.  Tliis  is  an 
offense  highly  injurious  to  a  tteu  and  Ul)cnil  communi- 
cation Ixtween  different  governments,  and  mi.st"  evous 
in  its  ci.risequences  to  the  dignity  and  well-l)eing  of 
the  nation.  It  tends  to  provoke  the  resentment  of  t 
Sovereign  whom  the  embassador  represents,  and  i 
bring  U|)on  the  state  the  calamities  of  war.  The 
English  I'arliamcnt,  under  an  impression  of  the  danger 
to  the  conmiunity  from  violatio'i  of  tlie  rights  of  em- 
bassy, and  urged  l)y  tiio  spur  of  a  partio-lar  occasicm, 
carried  the  provisions  of  the  statute  of  7  Anne,  c.  12, 
to  a  dangerous  extent.  That  statute  prostrated  all 
the  safeguards  to  life,  lilierty,  and  property,  which 
the  wisdom  of  the  English  common  law  had  estal)- 
lished.  It  declared  that  any  person  convicted  of  suing 
out  or  executing  civil  process,  upon  an  emiiassador  or 
his  domestic  servants,  by  the  oath  of  the  party,  or  of 
one  witness,  l)efore  the  lord  chancellor  and  the  two 
chief  justices,  or  any  two  of  them,  might  have  such 
penalties  and  corporeal  punishments  inflicted  upon 
him  as  tlie  judges  should  thinli  fit.  Tlio  iireamlde  to 
tlie  statute  contains  a  special  and  inflamed  recital  of 
the  breacli  of  the  law  of  nations  which  produced  it,  by 
the  arrest  of  the  Russian  minister. 

The  Congress  of  the  Tnitcd  States,  during  the 
American  war,  discovered  great  solicitude  to  maintain 
inviolate  the  oldigations  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  to 
have  infractions  of  it  punished  in  the  only  way  that 
wim  then  lawful — liy  the  exercise  of  tlie  authority  of 
the  legislatures  of  tlio  several  States.  They  recom- 
mended to  the  States  to  provide  expeditious,  exem- 
plarj',  and  adequate  jiunishment  fcr  the  violati(m  of 
safe  conducts  or  pass|K)rts,  granted  under  tlie  authority 
of  Congress,  to  tlie  subjects  of  a  foreign  power  in  time 
of  war;  and  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  hostility 
against  persons  in  amity  or  league  with  the  I'nited 
States  ;  and  for  the  inf.actions  of  treaties  and  conven- 
tions to  which  the  I'nited  States  were  a  party;  and 
for  infractiims  of  iinmunltes  of  embassadors  ami  other 
puldic  ministers. — Kknt's  Cum.,  vol.  i.,  p.  IWi. 

A  marriage,  celebrated  in  any  given  ]d.ice,  must  be 
celebrated  according  to  the  law  of  the  jilace,  and  liy  a 
person  whom  the  laws  designate,  unless  the  jierxon  by 
whom,  or  the  premises  in  whiili,  it  is  celebrated,  pos- 
sess the  privileges  of  exterritoriality.  Therefore  it 
may  l«,  acconling  to  the  opinion  of  Lord  .Stoweil,  that 
the  presence  of  a  forelj;ii  sovereign  sojourning  in  a 
friendly  country,  or  that  "fhin  minitlrr  pliriljhiliiilinn/, 
or  the  act  of  a  clergyman  in  the  chapel  or  hotel  of  such 
sovereign  or  his  embassaibir,  may  give  legality  to 
marriage  between  subjects  of  his,  or  niemiiers  of  his 
suite.  Acconling  to  the  American  view,  the  courtesy 
In-tween  the  I'nited  States  and  foreign  nations,  in  iiiu- 
tiially  exempting  from  duty  articles  iin|Mirfeil  by  cer- 
tain of  their  public  ofBiers  resident  abroad,  docs  not 
extend  beyond  miui'-ters  or  chanjiH  <lr/  nffiiinf,  repre- 
senting their  rcspeitive  government^,  and  .lotbcd 
with  diplomatii'  jsiwers  and  privileges,  and  dues  not 
coinprelieiid  altachi^  or  [lersoiis  belonging  to  the  iiiln- 
l.ster's  suite,  nor  consular  odleers. — Mitnunlfttr  Cimmii 
r.  S.,  pp.  I'.W,  276. 

I'roHi  the  moment  a  public  minister  enters  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state  to  wliiili  he  i<  rienf ,  during  the  time 
■f  bis  residence,  and  until  lie  leaves  the  country,  lie  |» 
entitled  to  an  entire  exeinpticjii  from  the  local  jnrit- 
dictlun,  Imlh  civil  and  criminal.  Ifiprc-^enting  the 
lights,  interexts,  and  dignity  of  the  sovereign  or  state 
by  whom  he  is  delegateil,  his  persoii  is  saered  ami 
inviolable.  To  give  a  more  lively  idea  of  this  com- 
plete axemption  from  the  IoimI  jurisdiction,  the  tictioii 
of  extraterritoriality  has  been  invented,  by  whicli  the 


minister,  though  actually  in  a  foreign  country',  is  an|>. 
posed  still  to  remain  within  the  territorj-  of  his  own 
sovereign.  He  continues  still  subject  to  tlie  laws  of 
his  own  country,  which  govern  his  personal  »laluK  and 
rights  of  property,  whether  derive<l  from  contract,  in- 
heritance, or  testament.  His  cliildren  bom  nliroad 
are  considered  as  natives.  This  exemption  from  the 
local  laws  and  jurisdiction  is  founded  upon  mutual 
utility,  growing  out  of  the  necessity  tliat  public  minis- 
ters  should  be  entirely  indejiendent  of  the  local  autlior- 
ity,  in  order  to  fullill  the  duties  of  their  mission.  The 
act  of  sending  the  minister,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of 
receiving  him,  on  the  other,  amounts  to  a  tacit  com]iact 
between  the  two  .States,  that  he  shall  bo  subject  onlv 
to  the  autliority  of  his  own  nation.  The  passports  or 
safe  condu(^ts  granted  liy  his  own  government,  in  time 
of  peace,  or  by  the  goveniment  '■  which  he  is  sent,  in 
time  of  war,  are  suflicient  evidence  of  his  puldic  char- 
acter for  this  puqiose, — Wheaton's  International  Law 
p.  28,S. 

Embezzlement,  in  law,  is  a  felony,  consisting  of 
the  same  class  of  acts  which  would  in  any  othei  c,i»o 
amount  to  larceny,  when  committed  by  one  employed 
as  a  derlt  or  servant,  and  liy  virtue  of  his  olHce,  on  tlio 
goods  and  chattels  of  his  employer. 

/■'mhe::l<'ment  hi/  Seamen. — Mariners  are  bound  to 
contribute  out  of  their  wages  for  cmbez.zlemcnts  of  the 
cargo,  or  injuries  produced  liy  the  misconduct  of  any 
of  the  crew.  Hut  the  circumstances  must  be  such  us 
to  tix  the  wrong  upon  some  of  the  crow  ;  and  then,  if 
th"  individual  be  unknown,  those  of  the  crew  upon 
whom  the  pr  sumption  of  guilt  rests,  stand  as  surcticj 
for  each  otiicr,  and  they  must  contribute  ratably  to  the 
loss.  Some  of  the  ca.ses  in  the  books  hove  establislitid 
a  general  contribution  from  all  the  crew  for  such  em- 
bezzlement, even  whtn  some  of  Ihcm  were  in  a  situa- 
tion to  rriwd  every  prcsumpthin  of  guilt ;  but  neither 
publi  •  ]i(dlcy  nor  principles  of  justice  extend  tlie  mn- 
tribiition  or  forfeiture  of  wages  for  such  embemie- 
monts,  beyond  the  parties  immediately  m  delielo.— 
Kkm's  Cimi.,  vol.  ill.,  sect.  2,')2. 

As  carriers  by  water  were  liable  at  common  law  to 
the  same  extent  as  land  carriers,  and  as  tiielr  rei;|»iiv- 
!.ibllity  was  more  extensive,  and  their  risk  greater, 
from  the  facilities  for  the  commission  of  acts  of  frauil 
and  violence  upon  the  water,  it  was  deemed  in  ICn- 
gland  a  proper  ca.'  for  legislative  interferenci',  to  a 
guarded  and  limited  extent.  The  statute  of  7  (Icorgo 
If.,  ch.  J.'i,  and  2(!  (ieorge  111.,  ch.  H(!,  and  M  (icorge 
111.,  ch,  ]5'.l,  exemjited  owners  of  vessels  from  re>i)i(in- 
sibllity,  as  <-ommon  carriers,  for  losses  by  lire,  and 
provided  fiiriher  tb  <t  the  owner  should  not  lie  llalilo 
for  the  loss  of  gold,  -liver,  diamonds,  watdies,  jewels, 
or  precious  stones,  by  niblierj-  or  emIic/./.lement,  unless 
the  shipper  inserti'cl  in  the  bill  of  ladiiii;,  or  otherwise 
declared  in  writing  to  the  master  or  owner  of  the  vps- 
sel,  the  nature,  (|iiality  and  value  of  the  articles:  nor 
should  he  be  liable  fur  emlie/./.lements,  or  loss  or  dam- 
age to  the  goo  "s  arising  from  any  act  or  nefjlct, 
without  hi«  fault  or  privily,  beyond  tlio  value  of  the 
ship  ami  freight;  nor  slmuld  part  owners  in  thnie 
cases  lie  liable  beyond  their  resp  Mtive  shares  in  the 
sliip  and  freight.     Ki:nt'm  I'om.,  vol.  il.,  p.  'HV. 

EmboBBiug,  I  be  forming  of  works  in  relief  upon 
any  substance,  whether  by  ciitllng,  stamping,  ca»tin((, 
or  any  other  method.  In  sculpti.re  particularly,  ac- 
conling as  the  llgun-s  are  more  or  less  prominent,  they 
an<  said  to  lie  in  iiIik,  mezzo,  or  basso-relleeu ;  or 
high,  inlerniediate,  or  low  relief. 

Bmbosning  of  Leather.    Iteautiful  omameni^ 

ill  basso-relievo  (or  dei'oratlug  the  exteriors  or  intericpfs 
i<f  biiildingi,  meibillions,  )iictiire-frames,  cabinet  wiirlt, 
etc.,  have  been  rccenlly  niaile  by  the  pressure  iiC  me- 
tallic blocks  ami  dies,  for  whlili  invention  a  patiiit 
was  obtalneil  in  .lime,  1n;I!),  I,y  M.  Claude  .Schrotli. 
The  dies  are  maib'  of  type-metal,  or  of  thi"  fusllile  alloy 
with  bismuth,  culled  d'Arcet's.    The  leathur  Is  boateu 
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soft  In  water,  then  wrung,  pressed,  rolled  and  fulled  as 
it  were,  by  working  it  with  the  hands  till  it  becomes 
thicker,  and  quite  supple.  In  this  stiite  it  is  laid  on 
tlin  mold,  anil  forced  into  all  its  cavities  by  means 
of  a  wooden,  lione,  or  copper  tool.  In  other  cases  the 
onilios.sing  is  performed  by  the  force  of  a  press.  The 
leiitlier,  when  it  has  become  dry,  is  easily  taken  off 
of  the  mold,  however  deeply  it  may  bo  inserted  into 
it«  croviees,  Viy  virtue  of  its  clastleitj-.  A  full  detail  of 
nil  the  processes  is  given  in  Newton's  Journal,  vol. 

xi.,  p.  122. 

EmbOBBlng  Wood  (Jiosiage,  Fr.  ;  Krhahines, 
Arhi'il,  Cicr.),  raised  figures  upon  wood,  such  as  are 
employed  in  picture-frames  and  other  articles  of  orna- 
nieiitiil  cabinet  work,  are  usually  produced  by  means 
of  carving,  or  by  casting  the  pattern  in  plaster  of 
I'liri'i  or  other  composition,  and  cementing  or  other- 
wise fixing  it  on  the  surface  of  the  M-ood.  The  former 
moilo  i»  expensive  ;  the  latter  is  inapplicable  on  many 
ccciisiiins.  The  invention  of  Mr.  Streaker  may  be 
usi'il  either  by  itself,  or  in  aid  of  carving  j  and  de- 
ponils  on  the  fact,  that  if  a  depression  bo  made  by  a 
hluiit  instrument  on  the  surface  of  the  wood,  such  do- 
nrosseil  I>art  will  again  rise  to  its  original  level  by  snli- 
soniiont  immersion  in  the  water.  The  wood  to  be 
orimiiiented  having  lieon  first  worked  out  to  its  pro- 
l«)<cil  shape,  is  in  a  state  to  receive  the  drawing  of  the 
paltern  ;  tliis  being  put  on,  a  blunt  steel  tool,  or  bur- 
iiislier,  or  die,  is  to  bo  applied  successively  to  nil  those 
parts  of  the  pattern  intended  to  be  in  relief,  and,  at 
tlip  name  time,  is  to  be  driven  very  cautiously,  with- 
out lircaking  the  grain  of  the  wood,  till  the  depth  of 
tlic  depression  is  eipial  to  the  intended  proniineneo  of 
the  lijjuro.  Tli^  ground  is  then  to  be  reiluced  by 
pinning  or  filing  to  the  level  of  the  deprc'iscd  part ; 
after  wliiih,  the  piece  of  wood  lieing  placed  in  water, 
cither  hot  or  cold,  the  part  previidisly  dejirosscd  will 
rise  to  its  former  height,  and  will  then  form  an  em- 
tosseil  pattern,  which  may  be  finished  by  the  usual 
operations  of  carving. 

Embouchure  (l'"r.),  signifies  the  mouth  of  a  river: 
it  is  used  also  for  the  mouth-piece  of  a  musical  instru- 
ment. 

Eiubioidering  Machine.  {Mmhine  h  hroder, 
Ir. ;  Slrck-mnnchinf,  (lor.)  This  art  has  licen  till  of 
late  merely  a  hniulicraft  employment,  I'ultivated  on 
aiciiunt  of  its  elcgauco  by  ladies  of  rank.  Hut  n  few 
yciirs  ii);o  M.  lleilinann,  of  Mulliause,  invented  a  inn- 
iliiiie  of  a  most  ingenious  kind,  wliicli  enables  n  fe- 
iiialo  to  emliroider  any  design  with  HO  or  100  needles 
us  accurately  and  cxjieditiously  as  she  fonnerly  could 
ilo  Willi  one.  A  brief  account  of  this  remarkable  in- 
vrntioii  will,  therefore,  be  acceptable  to  many  readers. 
It  was  ilis|iliiyeil  at  the  national  exposition  of  the  ]irocl- 
luts  ol'  ini'Mstry  in  Paris  for  18;M,  and  was  inuiuos- 
tiiinalilv  tlie  object  which  stood  highest  ill  public 
isteem ;  for  wlicllier  at  rest  or  in  motion,  it  was  always 
Mirruumled  with  a  crowd  of  curious  visitors,  admiring 
tlieli};ures  which  it  liail  formed,  or  iuspoctin;'  >ts  move- 
!:iiiils  ami  Investigating  its  mecliaiiisin.  1:>o  ni'edles 
Here  ,HiU|iied  in  copying  the  same  pattern  with  perfect 
rP(,'ulaiity,  all  set  In  motion  by  one  person. — Ukk's 
liidiini'iri/  II f  .Xiif. 

Embroidery  is  the  name  given  to  the  art  of 
ttdrldii;;  lignrcH  on  stiills  or  muslins  with  a  needle  and 
tlireail.  AH  emliroiilerv  may  lie  divided  into  two 
snrts,  cinliroidery  on  utt^lln  a'lil  on  iiiiinhti :  the  former 
i-  used  1  hielly  in  diiircli  vestments,  housings,  stand 
:irds,  articles  of  furniture,  etc.,  and  is  executed  with 
silk,  cotton,  wool,  gold  and  silver  threads,  and  soiiie- 
tinifs ornamented  with  spangles,  real  or  mock  pearls, 
preeious  or  imitation  stones,  etc.  The  latter  is  em- 
pliiyed  mostly  in  articles  of  female  appand,  as  caps, 
I'lilUrs,  etc.,  and  Is  |K'rfornied  .mly  with  cotton.  In 
•  iominny  this  division  is  Indicated  liy  tlie  expression 
fV'i'w  (i/AiVc  or  muslin),  and  hiitilr  NdrhTii  (mlnrrti  or 
cloth")  embiviJo-i/,  The  embroidery  of  ftiifa  !«  per- 
V  I- 


formed  on  a  kind  of  loom  or  ft-ame ;  that  of  mviUn 
by  stretching  it  on  a  pattern  already  designed.  The 
modes  of  embroidering  stuflfs  or  muslins  with  the  com- 
mon neeille  are  extremely  various;  but  a  minute 
description  of  these  processes  would  be  as  diflicult  as 
it  would  bo  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  They 
consist  for  the  most  part  of  a  combination  of  ordinary 
ttitchet ;  but  no  limit  can  bo  assigned  to  their  number 
or  variety.  The  art  of  embroidery  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients.  As  early  as  the  time  of  Moses  we  find 
it  practiced  successfully  by  the  Hebrews ;  and  long 
before  the  Trojan  war  the  women  of  Sidon  had  ac- 
quired celebrity  for  their  skill  in  embroidery.  At  a 
later  period,  this  art  was  introduced  Into  Greece,  prob- 
ably by  tl  E  I'hryj^ians  (by  some  considered  ns  the  in- 
ventors) ;  and  to  such  a  degree  of  skill  did  the  Grecian 
women  attain  in  it,  that  their  performances  were  said 
to  rival  the  finest  paintings.  In  our  own  times,  the 
art  of  embroidery  has  been  cultivated  with  great  suc- 
cess, more  especially  in  Germany  and  France ;  and 
though  for  a  long  period  it  was  practiced  only  by  the 
ladles  of  these  countries  as  an  elegant  accomplishment, 
it  Is  now  regaided  as  a  staple  of  traffic,  and  furnishes 
employment  for  a  large  portion  of  the  population.  In 
Kngland  also  it  appears  to  have  taken  deep  root,  as  it 
now  forms  an  accomplishment  of  which  almost  every 
lady  is  in  possession.  About  seven  years  ago  a  great 
Impetus  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  this  art,  both 
on  the  Continent  ond  in  England,  by  the  invention  of 
a  machine  which  enables  a  female  to  execute  the  most 
complex  patterns  with  130  needles,  all  in  motion  at 
once,  as  accurately  as  she  could  formerly  do  with  one. 
Hut  as  no  aci^ount  of  this  remarkable  invention  which 
we  might  give  could  bo  intelligible  without  the  aid  of 
illustrations,  which  would  bo  out  of  place  In  this  work, 
we  must  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  lire's  Ih'ctitmary  of 
Artii,  etc.,  for  full  Information  respecting  it.  One  such 
machine,  with  liiO  needles,  is  estimated  to  perform 
daily  the  work  of  15  hand  embroiderers  employed 
in  the  ordinarj-  way.  Slany  of  them  are  now  mount- 
ed In  (lermany,  Fr.ance,  and  Switzerland;  and  in 
Manchester  there  is  one  factory  where  they  do  beau- 
tiful work.  See  the  Art  of  Needlework,  edited  by 
the  Countess  of  Wilton.  London,  1840. — Urande, 
Enni. 

Tliere  is  Olio  branch  of  manufacturo  connected 
witl.  .'otton  embroideries  to  which  it  would  be  wrong 
not  to  iiarticularly  allude,  and  that  is  the  embroid- 
ering of  muslins,  better  known  under  tho  common 
designation  of  "  sewed  muslins."  This  is  compara- 
tively a  new  manufacture,  having  only  being  first 
started  in  .Scotland  about  the  year  Wih.  At  that 
period  there  wero  only  two  or  three  persons  engaged 
in  tho  manufacture;  now  then>  are  fifty  or  sixty. 
The  importance  of  this  branch  may  in  some  measuro 
be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  It  gives  employment  to 
a  vast  numlier  of  females  in  the  rural  districts,  for 
whom  no  other  useful  work  is  provided  in  tho  inter- 
vals of  lield  labor.  In  Ireland  alone,  where  it  Is 
practii  4  from  the  tiiiiit's  Causeway  to  Capo  Clear, 
and  from  .St.  George's  Clianncl  to  the  .\chill  and 
other  remote  islands,  it  is  a  source  of  great  comfort  to 
the  female  population,  as  it  enables  them  to  adil  to 
the  food  and  clothing  of  tlieir  tauiilies  without  entail- 
ing on  them  any  of  tho  evils  of  the  factory  system, 
tho  work  being  supplied  to  them  tiy  agents  of  tho 
large  manufacturers  scattered  over  lUI  the  country, 
and  executed  entirtdy  at  their  own  firesides.  As  tho 
workers  are  only  engaged  a  portion  of  their  time  at  this 
species  of  industry,  it  is  linpossildo  to  estimate  their 
numbers  ;  lint  it  is  computed  that  the  amount  paid  in 
the  western  counties  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
reaches  no  less  a  sum  than  three  quarteis  of  a  million 
sterling  annually.  I.iko  all  other  fancy  trades,  it  ima 
been  subject  to  its  periods  of  depression,  but  its  prog- 
ress has  been  n'gular,  from  a  total  produce  of  a  few 
thousand  pounds  a  year  paid  for  labor  inlW'J.^ito  tho 
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amount  above  stated,  the  greatest  increase  having, 
however,  talien  place  since  1845. 

Emerald  (Fr  Kmiraude;  Germ.  Smaragd;  It. 
Snuraldo ;  Lei.  UnuimffJiu ;  Sp.  Jitmeralda),  a  precious 
stune  in  high  estimation.  It  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  gems  by  its  peculiar  emeraU greeu\\xatre,  varying 
In  intensity  from  the  palest  possible  tinge  to  a  full  and 
deep  color,  than  wliich,  as  Tliny  has  truly  stated, 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  and  pleasing ;  nullius 
Cidoru  atpecttu  juiruiulior  est.  "  It  emulates,"  he  con- 
tmues,  "if  it  does  not  surpass,  the  vertlure  of  the 
spring ;  and  the  eye  satiated  by  the  dazzling  glare  of 
the  uiore  brilliant  gems,  or  wearied  by  iateusc  appli- 
cation, is  refreshed  and  strengthened  by  the  quiet  en- 
livening green  of  the  emerald."  In  Pliny's  time  the 
best  came  from  Scythia.  Those  met  with  in  modern 
times  do  not  often  exceed  the  size  of  a  walnut.  Some 
of  a  much  larger  size,  and  perfect,  have  been  found, 
but  they  are  cxtremly  rare.  Xerc  used  one  as  an 
eye-glass  in  surveying  the  combats  of  the  gladiators. 
Hitherto  it  has  always  been  found  crystallized.  Spe- 
cilic  gravity  from  2-G  to  2-77. —  Plinv's  JUisl.  Xat., 
lib.  xxxvii.,  chap,  o ;  Th«.m»on's  C'himutry. 

For  the  last  two  centuries  and  more,  the  only  coun- 
try known  to  yield  emeralds  is  Peru,  where  they  oc- 
cur in  Santa  Fo,  and  in  the  valley  of  Tuuca.  Several 
large  stones  have  appeared  in  Europe.  About  two 
years  ago  1  cut  one,  exceeding  two  ounces  in  weight, 
for  the  Km|)eror  of  Morocco,  but  it  was  full  of  iniiier- 
fcctions.  The  largest  specimen  known  is  a  hexagonal 
crystal,  nearly  si.x  inches  long,  and  aliout  two  in  diam- 
eter. This  gem,  however  small,  is  so  rarely  seen 
]>erfect  tluit  "on  emerald  without  a  tlaw"  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  A  fine  stone  of  four  carats  may  be 
\alued  at  4140  or  £uO,  or  iveu  more,  if  very  pure.  In- 
ferior 3toncs  of  one  or  two  carats  arc  sold  at  from  4U<. 
to  70.».  per  carat ;  an<l  if  smaller,  and  defective,  at  Iftt. 
or  loji.  per  carat.  Fine  emeralds  are  rare,  and  in  such 
demand,  that  u  particular  suit  has  l>eon  known  to  liave 
passed  into  the  possession  of  a  scries  uf  purchasers, 
and  to  liavc  made  the  tour  of  Kun)|w  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century. — Ma'VE  on  ltiaiiu»uU,  2ded.,  p.  104. 

Emery  (.Fr.    Kmeril,  Kiwri ;  (icrm.  .s'm/ryi  / ;  It. 
Smirylio,  ^Smereyi'i;  Sp.  Ksmtril;  Hus.  .\<u/uliik  ;  I.at. 
.S'Hi/n>).    This  mineral  was  long  rcganlcd  rnt  an  ore  of 
iron  ;  and  was  called  by  Ilauyyci-  ojiili  i/iidiizijeir.    It 
is  very  abundant  in  the  island  of  Na.xos,  at  I'ape  Km- 
eri,  whence  it  is  im|K>rted  in  large  c|uantities.     It  oc- 
curs also  in  the  islands  of  .Jersey  and  Ciuernscy,  at 
Almaden,   in  Poland,   Saxony,   Swe<U'n,    Persia,   etc. 
Its  color  varies  from  reil  brown  to  dark  lirown ;  its 
spccilic  gravity  is  al^ut  4(KHi.     It  Is  so  lianl  as  to  j 
scratch  <|uarl/   .iiid  many   precious   stones.      Ily   Mr.  i 
Tenant's  analysis,  it  consists  of  uhur'    >,  tiU;  silica,  It ;  | 
iron,  4.     Another  inferior  kind  yiela    .12  of  Iron,  and  j 
only  .')0  of  alumina.     We   have   recent   accounts  of  ! 
emery  discoveries  In  Minnesota ;  but  nearly  all  that  Is  | 
Used  at  present  in  tlie  arts  conies  fMui  Turkey,  near  , 
aniient  .Smyrna.     I)r.  I.awri'Uiv.  Smith,  the  AnnTlcan 
geologist,   made  a   di.«covcry  <il   a  deposit   of  rniTV 
while  residing  in  Smyrna,  ami  he  made  mi   esaniina-  ; 
tliMi  of  the  locality  in  JHI7.     Dr.  Smitli  liaving  ra-  ' 
{Mirtol  his  discoveries  to  llie  TurkUh   goveriniiciil,  a 
coiiiniission  of  inquiry  was  Instituted,  and  the  laislness  \ 
soon  assumed  a  niercaiitile  form.      The  mono|Hily  of  I 
the  emery  of  Turkey  w.is  sold  to  u  nnTiantile  house  in 
Smyrna,   and  siu<  c  linn  Ihe  pri<  e  has  illiiiinislK'd  In 
the  market.     The  mining  of  the  emerj-  is  of  the  '<ini- 
pli't   I  liarai'ter.      Ilie   natural  decoiji|Hirilioii   of  the 
ni<  k  In  whUh  it  wcurs  facilllales  lt'<  evtrartion.      I'lii'  ' 
riK'k  decoin|Hises  Into  an  earth.  In  wlili  h  the  emery  Is 
found  embedded.     The  <iiia.ilily  proi  ured  under  these 
rir.  umstunees  is  so  great  tliut  It  is  r.irely  neiessary  to 
e\|iliinr  the  rork.     The  earth  In   tiji'  iieighlHirlioocI  of 
the  block  is  ulmoit  always  of  a  re<l  eidor,  and  serves 
as  an  indication  to  those  who  are  In  seureh  of  the  min- 
eral.    Sometimes,  liefuro  beginning  to  excavate,  the  : 


spots  are  sounded  by  an  iron  rod  with  a  steel  point 
and  when  any  resistance  is  met  with,  the  rod  is  rubbed 
in  contact  with  the  resisting  bodj',  and  the  effect  pro- 
duced on  the  point  enables  a  practiced  eye  to  decide 
whether  it  has  been  done  by  emery  or  not.  The  blocks 
which  are  of  a  convenient  size  are  transported  in  their 
natural  state,  but  are  frequently  broken  by  large  ham- 
mers. When  they  resist  the  action  of  the  hammer 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  fire  for  several 
hours,  and  on  cooling  they  most  commonly  yield  to 
blows.  It  sometimes  happens  that  largo  masses  are 
al>andoned  from  the  impossibility  of  breaking  them 
into  pieces  of  a  convenient  size. 

Emeiy  paper  li  prepared  by  brushing  the  paper  over 
with  thin  glue,  and  dusting  the  emery-powder  over  it 
from  a  sieve.  There  are  about  six  degrees  of  coarse- 
ness. Sieves  with  30  and  SM)  meshes  per  linear  incji 
arc  in  general  the  coarsest  and  finest  sizes  employed' 
When  used  by  artizans,  the  emery-paper  U  commonly 
wrapped  around  a  file  or  slip  of  wood,  and  applied  just 
like  a  file,  with  or  without  oil,  according  to  ilrciini- 
stances.  The  emeri-paper  cuts  more  smoothlv  with 
oil,  but  leaves  the  work  dull. 

Kmery-cloth  only  dilfers  from  emerj'-papor  In  tlio 
use  of  thin  cotton  cloth  instead  of  paper,  as  the  ma- 
terial u|)on  which  the  emery  is  fixed  by  moans  of  I'luo 
The  emery-cloth,  when  folded  around  a  tile,  does  not 
ply  so  readily  to  it  as  emery-paper,  and  Is  apt  to  unroll. 
Hence  smiths,  engineers,  and  others  prefer  eniflry- 
paper  and  emery-sticks  ;  but  for  household  and  otiier 
I)ur|Mises,  where  the  hand  alone  is  used,  the  greater 
durability  of  the  cloth  is  advantageous. 

F.mei-y-atickit  are  rods  of  board,  at)OUt  8  or  12  inches 
loiij;,  planed  up  square;  or  with  one/ide  rounded  like 
a  half-roundcd  lile.  Nails  arc  driven  into  eaili end  of 
the  stick  as  tcm|sirary  handles  ;  they  are  then  brushed 
over,  one  at  a  time,  with  thin  glue,  and  daldwd  at  all 
parts  In  a  heap  of  emery-powder,  and  knocked  at  one 
end  to  shake  off  the  excess.  Two  coats  of  fjlup  and 
emery  are  generally  used.  The  cmcry-sticks  are 
much  more  economical  than  cniorj-paper  wrapiiod  on 
a  file,  which  is  liable  to  be  torn. 

F.mrni-riih  consists  of  emery  mixe<l  wltli  a  little 
beeswax,  so  as  to  constitute  u  solid  lump,  with  whirli 
to  dress  the  edges  of  buff  and  glaze  wheels.  Tlio  in- 
gredients should  lie  thoroughly  Incorporated  by  stir- 
rlngtlie  mixture  while  finid,  after  which  It  Is  frccpientlv 
poured  into  water,  and  thoroughly  kneaded  with  tliu 
hands,  ami  ndled  Into  lumps  before  it  lias  time  to 
cool.  The  cmery-cako  is  sometimes  applied  to  the 
wheels  while  they  an-  revolving;  but  the  more  usual 
course  Is,  to  stop  the  wheel,  and  rub  in  the  cnierv-cako 
by  the  hand.  It  Is  afterward  smoothed  down  by  the 
thumb. 

Kmerv-paper,  or  patent  ra/.or-strop  paper,  an  arti- 
cle in  whiili  fine  emery  and  glass  are  inixed  with 
paper  pulp,  and  made  into  sheets,  as  In  niaklii;;  onli- 
iiary  paper;  the  emery  and  glass  are  said  to  ( unstiluto 
together  (U)  percent,  of  the  wei^'lit  of  the  paper,  wlii.  h 
resehibles  drawlilt;-paper,  except  that  it  has  a  delicaU 
fawn  color.  The  emery-paper  is  direc  led  to  be  parted 
or  glued  upon  a  piece  of  wood,  an<l  wlii'ii  rubbed  ttilli 
a  little  oil,  to  be  used  as  razor-strop.  See  UuKS  J)lr- 
tiontifff  nj"  ArfM, 

Emigration  Is  the  act  of  h'livlng  the  ciiuiitrv  IT 
pljice  In  whiili  lUie  has  previously  resided,  in  l!ii>  v  icw 
of  resliling  In  some  other  country  or  place.  l'er-oin 
so  leaving  the  plai  e  of  their  residence  are  called  i  iiii- 
grant',;  ami  liitl'rly  the  term  liumi(iraiil(  lias  Iccii 
eiiiployeil  todesij{nate  persons  arriving  from  a  di^tiiic 
In  sonic  place  or  country  w  itli  tlie  Intention  of  setlliii;! 
In  it.  persons  leaving  a  country  for  awliili',  to  wlii'  li 
they  liiti'iid  to  return,  are  not  reckoned eiui'.;r.iiits.  Tliis 
term  Is  appropriated  to  those  who  leave  their  preiiiit 
habitations  to  e->labllth  tliemselves  perinanently  il-o- 
where.  The  motives  which  lea<l  toeini^sralion  arc  vari- 
ous in  the  extreme ;  but,  whatever  its  immedlato  cause 
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jaay  be,  all  emigrants  expect  either  to  avoid  some  cim- 
jiiilcrable  evil,  or  to  improve  or  amend  their  situation. 
The  natural  multiplication  of  man  and  of  the  animals 
which  he  domesticates,  and  the  tendency  of  both  to 
increase  beyond  such  means  of  subsistence  as  may  be 
easily  made  available  for  their  support,  have  been  in 
all  ages  the  great  cause  of  emigrations.  When  the 
flocks  and  herds  of  the  occupiers  of  particular  districts 
began  to  be  so  numerous  that  pasture  became  deficient, 
it  wiis  an  obvious  resource,  in  the  event  of  any  unoc- 
cupied lands  being  in  their  vicinity,  for  a  portion  of 
the  tribe  to  emigrate  to  them.  The  Book  of  Genesis 
alTurds  a  striking  illustration  of  what  is  now  stated. 
The  herds  of  Abraham  and  Lot,  it  is  there  stated,  had 
JO  greatly  increased,  that,  there  not  being  room  for 
them  both,  contests  took  place  between  their  servants. 
Whereupon  Abraham  said  to  Lot,  "  Is  not  the  whole 
land  before  thee  ?  Separate  thyself,  I  praj-  thee,  from 
me.  If  thou  wilt  take  the  left  hand,  then  I  will  go 
to  the  right ;  or  if  thou  depart  to  tlie  right  hand,  then 
I  will  go  to  the  left.  Then  Lot  chose  him  all  the  plain 
of  Jordan,  and  Lot  journeyed  cast ;  and  they  sepa- 
rated themselves,  the  one  from  the  other."  (Chap, 
xiii.  8-11.) 

Female  Emigrants. — Owing  to  causes  which  are  too 
obvious  to  need  being  pointed  out,  the  greoter  number 
of  emigrants,  especially  of  those  who  go  to  new  settle- 
ment?, consist  of  males ;  and  the  want  of  a  proper 
proportion  of  females  is  often  productive  of  the  worst 
consequences.  Inasmuch,  too,  as  the  female  portion 
of  the  population  in  old  settled  countries  is  generally 
that  whii'h  is  most  in  excess,  it  is  plain  tliut  every 
facility  and  encouragement  should  be  given  to  the  em- 
ijjration  of  women.  Xotliing,  therefore,  can  be  more 
omsiatent  with  sound  policy  than  'ho  efforts  which 
have  recently  been  made  l)y  goverrmont,  an<l  l)y  pri- 
vate individuals,  to  send  out  well-cv'nducted  females 
to.\ustralia;  and  it  is  to  lie  hoped  tliat  they  will  not 
relax  ill  tlieir  benevolent  laliors  till  the  wide  dispropor- 
tiiin  which  now(18ri7)  exists  between  the  sexes  in  that 
continent  be  materially  reduced. 

The  appilcation  of  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  ves- 
sels anil  the  other  iinpnivcments  that  have  l)oen  made 
in  the  art  of  narigation,  have  greatly  dhninished  the 
ciist,  risk,  and  time  siient  in  distant  voyages,  and  have 
given  a  proportional  extension  to  emigration.  Not- 
withstanding tliclr  great  distance,  the  emigration  from 
Kimipe  to  America  and  .\u.stralia,  but  especially  the 
fiirmcr,  Ii:i8  latterly  attained  to  ji  magnltiule  which, 
|irevi»ti»ly  to  the  enipliiynient  of  steam  in  navigation, 
would  not  have  been  conceived  possible.  For  a  Icngth- 
riml  period  tlio  United  Kingdom  has  furnished  the 
larijcst  supply  of  transatlantic  emigrants;  lint  of  late 
years  the  emigration  from  (icrniany  lias  lieconie  very 
extensive,  and  promises  at  no  distant  period  to  equal, 
if  it  ilir  nut  surpass,  that  which  is  carried  on  from  (ireat 
Ilritain.  The  vast  majority  of  the  (icrmun  emigrants 
are (li'stini'd  for  tlie  I'liitod  .States,  wliere  tliev  occupy 
extensive  districts,  anil  have  estalilished  themselves  In 
Creat  numbers.  The  .States  have  alsii  liecnme,  since 
1k:).'i,  tlie  principal  resiirt  of  tlui  emigrants  from  the 
I'niteil  Kingdom,  nmrc  particularly  of  those  from  Ire- 
laiiil;  tliiiugli  largo  nuniliersof  tlic  Kngllsh  and  Scotch 
eminraiits,  with  a  smaller  number  of  Irish,  continue  to 
riMirt  in  preforeme  to  Canada.  .Since  the  discovery 
iif  the  g(iM  (iclils  of  .Vustralia,  great  numliers  of  emi- 
),'rants  liave  gone  to  tliat  continent,  lint  Its  mmh 
^'reater  ilistaiice,  and  the  ciinse<|ni'iit  length  and  cost 
III' tlie  voyage,  make  it  dillirnlt  for  llie  luiorrr  classes 
til  linil,  «itlu)Ul  assistance,  their  way  to  this  new  Kl 
lloraihi.  And  wc  may  add,  that  to  tlie  natural  dilll- 
euUies  in  the  way  of  emigration  to  .\ustralia  luivo 
lutn  sii|ierudded  tlioso  which  arise  from  an  extruva- 
(,'imt  iiiiiiitiiim  price  of  live  dollars  an  acres  having 
licen  set  on  all  waste  land  in  tlnit  continent,  even 
tliough  it  should  require  three,  four,  or  live  acres  to 
|msture  a  single  sheep. 


Next  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  China 
furnishes  the  greater  number  of  over-sea  emigrants. 
A  Chinese  population  has  long  been  settled  in  large 
nnmbers  in  many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
where  they  are  distinguished  by  their  industry  and 
good  order;  and  recently  many  thousands  of  them 
have  found  their  way  to  California  and  Australia.  AVe 
BQbjoin  an  account  of  the  number  of  emigrants  from 
the  United  Kingdom  in  each  year  from  1816  to  18.53, 
both  inclusive,  specifying  the  countries  for  which  they 
sailed,  and  the  numbers  that  sailed  for  each : 
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1,860 

825 

44,478 

1886 

84,226 

87,774 

8,124 

298 

75,417 

1887 

29,M84 

36,770 

6,054 

836 

72,084 

1888 

4.577 

14,882 

14,0il 

293 

88,223 

1889 

12.668 

as,586 

16,786 

227 

62,207 

1840 

82,293 

40,642 

16,860 

l,9ri8 

90,743 

1841 

38,164 

45,0)7 

82.626 

2,786 

118.692 

1843 

.H123 

6-S,8.'.'3 

8,534 

1,&35 

128,844 

1848 

28,518 

28,385 

3,478 

1.881 

67,212 

1844 

23,924 

4%G30 

2,229 

1,873 

70,686 

1845 

81,808 

58,M8 

830 

2,330 

98,501 

1846 

48,489 

82,239 

2,347 

1,826 

129,851 

1*17 

100,680 

142,151 

4,949 

1,487 

258,270 

1S48 

81,065 

188,233 

28,904 

4,887 

248,089 

1849 

41,807 

219,4,50 

82.091 

6..5itO 

299,498 

1860 

82,961 

22.8,078 

18,0.87 

8,773 

280,849 

1861 

42,605 

267,8,57 

21.5.32 

4,472 

88^966 

1863 

.12,870 

244,261 

87,424 

4,203 

868,764 

1853 
Total 

Ave 

84,522 

230,885 

61,401 

■    8,129 
""(»,144 

irnitod  Kl 

829,987 
8,798,529 

l,07i,239' 

2.295,466 

871,630 

rage  anmia 

omtKratlor 

1  n-om  the 

ngdom : 

From  1 

816  to  1868 

..     97,308 

For  th( 

» five  years 

'emlliiRist 

i3.  823,002 

Kmiqration  to  America.  Rfjxwl  from  the  State  De- 
partment. Department  of  State,  185«!. — In  complinnco 
with  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2d,  IMllt,  regulating 
passenger  ships  and  vessels,  I  have  the  honor  to  com- 
municate herewith  the  annual  statement  of  the  nuni- 
lier  and  designation  of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  by  sea  from  foreign  countries,  during  the  year 
ending  December  ;n,  1865,  compiled  from  returns  nnide 
to  this  Department  by  collectors  of  customs  pursuant 
to  provisions  of  said  act. 

The  measures  adopted  by  the  Department  in  18."i;l 
with  a  view  to  obviate  the  previous  absence  of  uiii- 
forinlty,  and  to  secure  mcuracy  In  tlio  returns  of  col- 
lectors, on  which  the  statement  Is  based,  and  whiili 
were  referred  to  in  the  letter  tliat  neconipanled  the  last 
annual  statement,  and  in  that  wliieli  aicnmpanied  tlio 
preceding  one,  have  conduced  most  favorably  to  the 
desired  end. 

I'roviously  to  the  statement  of  \K>{  but  two  reca 
pitulatlons  were  appended  to  the  returns,  namely,  onn 
embracing  tlio  "arrivals"  In  each  State  during  tlm 
year;  flic  other  the  number  of  passengers  lieliingliig 
to  each  "country."  The  statement  now  snlimlltcil 
will  be  foiiiiil  to  embrace  recapitulations  exhibiting  the 
following  facts : 

1.  Arrival  of  passengers  In  1886. 

i.  Country  where  born. 

3.  country  where  tliey  mean  to  reside. 
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4.  Age  and  sex. 

5.  Occupation.  'jNinLVrt  i 

6.  Died  on  the  voyage. 

7.  Comparative  statement  allowing  the  countriea  in 
which  were  bom  passengers  arriving  in  the  United 
States  from  foreign  cuuntrieg,  from  December  31, 1852, 
to  December  81,  1855. 

8.  Comparative  statement  showing  the  age  and  sex 
of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  ftvm  December  81, 1852,  to  December 
31,  1855. 

9.  Contjiorative  statement  showing  the  occupation 
of  passengers  arriving  in  the  United  States  from  for- 
eign countries,  ft'om  December  81,  1852,  to  Decenil)er 
81,  1855. 

10.  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  pas- 
sengers arriving  in  the  United  States,  by  sea,  from 
foreign  countries,  from  September  80,  1843,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1865. 

Attention  is  once  more  invited  to  the  fact,  tliat  by 
the  act  of  Congress  of  1819,  requiring  immigration 
returns,  passengers  "  arriving  by  sea"  seem  almio  con- 
No.   1.— AbBIVAL  of   I'AflSKNaEHS 


templated,  and  that  an  amendment  of  that  act,  so  og 
to  embrace  also  those  arriving  by  land,  seems  to  be 
demanded.  The  attention  of  collectors  at  frontier 
custom-houses,  especially  on  the  northern  border,  has 
been  directed  to  such  immigration  by  this  Department 
and  the  result  has  been  rotuma  from  the  collector  at 
Oswego,  embracing  the  arrivals  of  6,072  passengers 
during  the  last  three  quartora  of  the  year. 

Although  the  returns  of  collectors  of  cuDtoms  of  the 
passengers  arriving  within  their  districts  have  been 
characterized  l)y  greater  precision  during  the  past  year 
than  heretofore,  there  is  still  room  for  improvement 
and  the  present  statement  will,  like  its  predecessors  fur 
the  lost  two  yoars,  be  transmitted  to  them  with  a  view 
to  aid  them  in  causing  their  returns  to  conform  to  the 
requirements  of  law. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be  sir,  your  obedient  servant 

W.  L.  MARtV." 

Hon.  N,  P.  Banks,  Jr.,  Speaker  of  the  Ilouso  of  Beprcsent- 
atlres. 

Subjoined  are  the  more  important  tables  accomiia- 
nying  tho  Secretary's  letter : 
ut  TUB  Unitid  States  ix  1S56. 


Buuei. 


Klr>( 
Qimrtrr. 


Maine 

'  Now  Ilsmp^hlro. 

Ma»(ichu«<>tt«  — 
;  Rho<lo  Island.... 

New  York 

'  Pennsylvania. . . . 
:  Maryland 

Virginia 

;  North  Carolina... 

South  Carolina... 

Florida 

'  .\labatna 

I.K)Uls1ana 

Texas 

!  C'alUbrula 

I        ToUI 


1,862 

1 

19,517 

574 

1,218 


208 

HO 

187 

7,178 

211 

1,161 

81,800 


S«cond 
Qtmrlttr. 


1,082 

4 

5,aS8 

18 

59,516 

4,119 

i,9i: 

8 

4 

244 

27 

14 

6.2.'H 

099 

2,200 


31.478 


ThInI 
Quarur. 


1,184 
14 

6,986 

Rl 

46,774 

l,4+>* 

1,914 

a 

'"k 

81 

2 

WW 

l:« 

1,064 


60,005 


Kiiiirlli 
Quarter. 


60S 

8 

4,292 

18 

40.7.'» 

1,440 

1,792 

"s 

248 

Nl 

18 

6,593 

1,077 


57,148 


MtlM. 


2,147 

17 

10,4,S4 

52 

101,7&'i 

8,909 

8,682 

8 

S 

N>.') 

142 

97 

11,741 

1,167 

4,417 


140,181 


Foajiln. 


»49 

4 

7,689 

81 

HT97 

8,672 

8,188 

8 

4 

20.5 

77 

69 

T,(H7 

955 

298 


90,2S3 


Sol  not   ,      -,     . 
•Ulfd.  Tol«l. 


No.  ir. 

C'>antrli>i. 

Knzland 

Irt'lanil 

Scotland 

Wales 

Groat  Ilrilaln 

British  America... 

France 

Spain 

rortaml 

Switzerland 

luly 

Slellv 

Sardinia 

Turkey 

IlolUnd 

Denmark 

Pruwia 

Ik'l|(luui 

Kuasia 

Germany 

Poland 


— CtoCNTBT 

ToUl.  11 

88,S71 

49,627  :: 

5.275  I 

1,176  !' 

2,261  ]i 

7,761  1: 
^ou 

961 

S06 

4,488 

1,024 

88 

6 

9 

2,588 

,128 

^609 

1,606 

18 

66,219 

462 


I: 


WIIKBB   BoBH. 

CounUt-  >. 

Norway  A  Sweden. 

South  Air-rica 

Mexico 

Central  America.. 

China 

West  Indies 

Aiori'S 

S<»elety  litlands. . .. 
Sandwii'h  Islands.. 

East  Indies 

Arjtralla 

Asia 

Maileira  Islands. . . 

Africa 

I'nlted  States 

Not  Btateil 


Toul. 

821 

191 

420 

1 

526 

8s7 

175 

1 

7 

6 

4 

H 

1 

14 

29,599 

146 


ToUI 230,476 

CllUensoftlieU.S.  29,.'.99 


Aliens 20«,H77 


No.  III.— CiKSTBV   WIIKBK  TIIKY   MSAN  TO   ItllSIUB. 

I'ulted  Mates 2<A217 

In  othi'r  rimntrles 6,2'<0 

Country  of  proposed  residence  not  stated 1 1,974 

Total 930,476 

No.  IV.— AOB  AND  Sai. 


Af».                1      Mak.. 

"•»-•  1  "iliS!  1  T"<"-   1 

Oaderftyeara.... 
Between  6*10.. 

1         ••        10  "15.. 

15  "20.. 

"        20  "25.. 

"        2ft"*t.. 

HO  •'85,. 

8,%  "  40. . 

40  and  upward... 

Age  not  stated — 

10,1 17 
B,2iW 

*>,nu5 

20,008 
84,164 
84,080 

ift,aii9 

12.777 

15,074 

407 

•.«1» 

H,H8g 

7,071 

17.808 

1,1,418 

10,798 

^^l•» 

5,2Nl 

9.281 

417 

I9,»»<l 
18,088 
16,076 
87,810 
89,667 
84,888 
81,708 
18,827 
96,1M 

NM 

Totd 

140,181 

9<),98i    {        19    1  880,4T«    | 

No.  V. — Occupation, 


Or4'U|Milloni. 

Malei.      j  Frnuiloi 

MorclianU 

Moclmiilcft 

Fftrmoni 

14,759 

14,99T 

84.698 

1,156 

288 

49,680 

294 

847 

149 

62 

1,496 

29,586 

MlntTS 

Laborers ... 

Lftwyors 

Physicians 

Clercynion 

2,586 
h«6 

S7.4(i,2 

Other  ix'cnpatlons 
NotstaUd 

ToUI 1   140,181 

90,268 

S.X  not 
■lalei). 


Tolal. 


12 


14,T5!) 

14,097 

84,698 

1,156 

'm 

42,,W1 

224 

217 

149 

2,.198 

1,811 

117,IHI0 


12       280,476 


Na  VL— DiKD  oM  tii»  VorAnB. 


UalM. 

"'-^•iir.'.r 

ToW,    1 

To  ports  of  Mass 

Now  York.. 

"        Penn 

Mary  Ian  il . . . 

"        T.<)ulsl«na    . 

Texas 

'       Total 

8 

188 

8 

7 

98 

5 

150 

8 

2 

20 
1 

2 
•i 

8     1 
882     1 

'» 
42 

5     . 

316 

181             " 

408     ; 

No.  X.— Statbmbkt  or  tub  Ni'hhkh  of  Parsknokbh  Aii- 

BIVINO    IN  tub    UsITBI)    StATKK    MV   Sk\    fllDM    FcillElii.S 

Coisthibs,  rniiM  SsrT.  Ho,  1851.  th  lire.  HI,  KVi. 


English  writers  say  that  the  latu  extraonllnur}'  oinl- 
gratiiin  fnmi  Ireluml  (I8|(i — 1»6I)  has  done  much  to 
improve  its  conditiim.  j 


Yaan  cmlinf 
HepL  80,  1844. . 

Mal<i. 

FaniAlsf. 

48,81)7 

86,867 

1846.. 

«9,|S8 

49,890 

W6.. 

90,97H 

66,778 

1847.. 

131,7.50 

96,747 

1H4M.. 

lHfl,12H 

92.S8.'I 

1849.. 

17V,2A8 

1 19,»lft 

I860.. 

200,908 

113,898 

Dec.  81,  1850.. 

88,282 

27,107 

I8ftl.. 
1862,. 
1868.. 

846,017 

16H,74n 

98«;6«« 

164,181 

1864.. 

2«4,8S7 

176,687 

18M.. 

140,181 

90,287 

ToUI 

1,806,066 

1,19N776 

S".!  n.'t 

■Utril. 

l,4iirt 

8(17 

l,0ft7 

472 

442 

1,0.18 

181 

66 

8»8,4?0 


__I8 
104,041 


Ti.lnl. 

Ni.;w~ 

Illl.hSI 

2il2,5*l 
22!»,48H 
2!W.I)in 
HI5,H;« 
8.1,57(1 
408,828 
8118,470 
4IHI,T77 
4li(l,474 
2.'«l,47« 
8,41)2,871' 
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Tn  addition  to  this  government  table  here — which 
begins  at  September,  1843,  and  does  not  give  the 
moans  of  comparison  between  calendar  years  till  1850, 
we  insert  one  prepared  from  the  original  authorities  in 
i  form  somewhat  more  available : 

UMrrKD  Status'  Ketubn  of  Aurivau  from  Abroad. 


Ytsn. 

Am«rlcaiiB  and 

Of  whom  werft 

ForelRneni. 

Forelipiers. 

1820—1880 

208,979 

1680-1840 

762,309 

July,  1840— July,  1841 

88,504 

.... 

1842 

101,107 

1848 

76,107 

.... 

Jan.  1— Dec  81,  1844 

08,867 

1846 

180,759 



1846 

178,635 

1847 

288,976 

.... 

1848 

242,180 

.... 

1849 

298,518 

.    . . 

1850 

825,461 

2.84,604 

1861 

408,828 

879,461 

1862 

8»a470 

872,725 

18.W 

400,777 

868,648 

19fl 

400,474 

427.88!J 

1S56 

280,476 

200,877 

Vi'e  also  add  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
rapid  advance  of  the  German  emigration  to  the  United 
States.  ITp  to  1851,  it  is  from  a  paper  by  Dr.  Gaebler 
in  Ilulinen'a  Statistilc  ;  and  includes  only  tho.so  who 
sailed  from  German  ports.  The  years  18r)2  and  1853 
are  from  '".ir  government  returns,  and  include  all 
arrivals.     There  is  a  considerable  business  done  in 


bringing  German  emigrants  to  England  for  them  to 
take  passage  thence  to  America ;  others  sail  from  Ant- 
werp and  Havre.  Gaebler's  Statistics  after  1845  are 
made  up  from  the  returns  of  diife/ent  sea-ports : 

EUORANTS  TO  THE  IJNtTKD   STATES  FROM  ORRUANY. 

1819 4,700 

1820 2,200 

1821 2,400 

1822 2,500 

1828 2,700 


1824 4,800 

1826 4,800 

1826 11,000 

1827 9,600 

1828 8,000 

1829 15,000 

1880 no  return. 

1S81 16,100 

1882 24,200 

1888 20,000 

1884 24,000 

laSS 17,000 

1886 24,000 

1887 88000 


1888 20,000 

1889 28,000 

1840 28,000 

1841 22,000 

1842 20,000 

1848 28,000 

1844 48,701 

1845 67,209 

1846 106,662 

1847 110,484 

1848 38,511 

1S49 86,127 

1860 89,888 

1861 118,199 

From  U.  8.  Reports. 

1852 144,894 

1858 141,928 

1864 216,000 

1855 71,828 


The  arrivals  from  Germany  and  Prussia  in  the 
government  tables  are  here  added  together. 

Ages  of  Emigrants. — The  following  table,  which 
was  among  those  sent  to  Congress  by  the  State  De- 
partment a  few  days  since,  has  not  till  now  been  pub- 
lished. It  gives  the  details  of  a  matter  which  has 
been  a  good  deal  discussed,  tlie  age  and  chance  of  life 
of  the  foreigners  who  arrive  liere  : 


CiiurAHATivB  Statement  siiowino  tiik  A«f.  ani>  Srx  of  Passexokrs  aiirivino  in  thk  United  States  from  Foreign 
CouNTKiEn,  from  Uec.  81,  1852,  TO  Dec.  81,  1865. 


Agf. 

1SS3. 

1854. 

195S. 

.Malci. 

Fvnmles. 

T..l«l. 

.Males. 

Feiim  !•■'«. 

Tiilal. 

MalM. 

Keiiuilei. 

T.inil. 

1.^470 

14,888 

29,h,')8 

18,789 

17,692 

16,406 

86,481 

10,117 

9,819 

19,936 

Between  5  and  10 

]6,H20 

14,752 

80,072 

17,920 

84,826 

9,200 

8,883 

18,083 

"       10    "    15 

14,5ofl 

18,877 

27,K«8 

1,'),.\89 

l.S,617 

29,200 

8,005 

7,071 

15,076 

"       15    "    20 

20,112 

2.').105 

54,217 

4;<,S41 

82,088 

7.%,H74 

20,008 

17,802 

87,310 

"       20    "    25 

61,022 

87,541 

98,563 

50,441 

82,807 

89,24S 

24,154 

15,418 

89,567 

"       25    "    80 

88,05!) 

2fl,.V>« 

.58,609 

51,<.I40 

22,S24 

74,764 

24,030 

10,793 

84,828 

»       SO    "    85 

26,367 

14,081 

40.448 

.80,028 

12,376 

42,404 

16,609 

6,099 

21,708 

"       8ft    '•    40 

14,575 

7,015 

21,590 

20,555 

9,450 

80.011 

12,777 

5,260 

18,027 

M  andupwird 

26,086 

17,866 

44,051 

29,476 

17,901 

47,877 

16,874 

9,981 

26,156 

Tlie  following  table  shows  the  iinmij;ratinn  at  New 
Yiirk  for  the  la.st  four  yours,  with  monthly  compari- 


.Maiithl. 

IBM. 

ll<U.                ISM. 

186«. 

January  

Kobrusry 

.March 

April 

4,901 
11,9.%8 

9,<1>« 
28,288 
80.212 
45,578 
22,s0S 
8.3,6.82 
80,28,8 
23,201 
81,4h6 
17,S24 

1.V>I4 

4,445 

8,7.58 
81,148 
.U07S 
25,s<l7 
86,247 
89.416 
2,5,759 
8>*,87S 
20,276 
2.5.396 

7,485 

6,123 

2,069 

10,195 

24,177 

19,42S 

1,5,7 1« 

9,180 

11,706 

13,342 

7,4.V3 

9.360 

2,.344 

2,224 

4,5S4 

8.295 
11),(M)6 
20,024 
1.^S40 
17,258 
14,078 
16,988 
10,746 

4.2S7    ] 
141,073"  j 

May 

Julv 

Au(ru«t 

September 

Oclober 

Xoveinber 

December 

ToUl 

284,945 

819,228 

136,283 

The  proimrtion  of  Irish  and  Germans  arrived  during 
the  year  185(i  appears  from  the  following  table : 


Iriih. 


I     (ie: 


January .... 
IVbruarj' — 

.March 

.\(irll 

May 

Juiie 

July 

Auitust 

Sopt.'intier.. 

October 

November . . 

I>(ieeinber , . 

Total. 


5'!4 
220 
1,040 
8,237 
6,616 
6.016 
fi.UC8 
6,090 
4,2*6 
6,591 
6,201 
1,888 

48,990 


648 
444 
1,205 
2,220 
6,808 
6.045 
6,006 
7,789 
6,247 
7,516 
7,844 
21 'Ml 


344 
224 
.V84 
2115 
,(W)6 
O'M 
,846 
,2M 
,078 
,9s6 
745 
,2,87 


55,846    I    141,072 


Last  year  there  was  an  unusunlly  small  amount  of 
emigration,  owing  to  the  war,  the  drafts  for  the  army 
iind  navy,  in<'rnasRd  oiiipliiymont  at  home,  and  tlie 
cheek  (;ivpn  to  ('migration  to  the  United  States  by  the 
strini^ent  American  regulations  and  the  political  objec- 
tions to  Catliulics  and  the  Irish,  and  to  naturalization, 


which  had  before  been  freely  granted.  The  employ- 
ment of  many  large  steamers  now  disengaged  from  the 
transport  service  and  reduced  fares,  coupled  with  the 
prosperous  state  of  Canada  and  Australia,  will  lead  to 
an  increased  emigration  in  1857, 

Staiistits  of  Emigration  to  the  United  States. — The 
emigration  of  the  past  year  shows  an  increase  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  year  1855,  but  is  much  less 
than  any  other  year  since  1848.  The  following  arn 
the  figures : 


From  1800—1810  70,081 
"  1X10— 1S'20  114.006 
"  IS'iO— IsSO  13.5,086 
"  1880—1840  ,570,000 
"    1S40— 1850  1,678,888 


1S61 239,601 

18.52  300,992 

18.58 284,946 

18,54 819,228 

ISft.". Vii\'m 

18.56 141,915 

The  tide  of  emigration  during  the  year  1856  did  not 
set  in  steadily  until  .June  and  •  uly. 

The  following  shows  the  number  of  arrivals  and  tho 
proportion  of  emigrants ; 


O.mnl-UiK.  Arriva'i. 

Ireland 44,090 

(lerinunv 5,5,8,'i5 

Knirhiiid 23,081 

Heotlunil 4,678 

Wales 1,376 

Franee 2,081     I 

Kpnln 8'i4 

PwUzerland 2,7.'>s 

llollanil 8,137 

Norway 488 

t*\veden 918 

Denmark 471 

Italy 690 

From  the  want  of  coal,  Ireland  is  ill-fltted  formanu- 
facturia;;  industry ;  and  from  the  nature  of  its  soil  ami 
cliniate.  It  is  much  better  suited  to  pasturage  than  to 
tillage.  In  185-1  the  further  reduction  of  its  popula- 
tion liy  ono  (>r  two  millions,  tiy  emigration,  was  con- 
uldered  favorable  to  its  well-being. 


C'Mintrif*.  ArriTali. 

Portugal '20 

Belgium 385 

West  Indies 2'.'5 

Nova  Scotia. ,30 

Sardinia 4'20 

South  Anieriea  ....  161 

Canada 07 

China 8 

Slellv 10 

Me.xleo 18 

Kusslo. 57 

Turkey 4 

tlreeee 8 


EMI 


598 


EM 


Jtnusrf  

Febrnaiy- . 

March 

April 

Jftiy 

June 

July 

August 

Soptembor  , 

October 

November.. 

December.. 

Total.., 


I  Cllbanf.  I  EinlpwiU. 
8,844" 
3,S44 

<1W4 
8,2$l> 
19,1)06 
20,034 
lft,84.S 
17,K« 

l4,o^s 

1«,98B 
lfi,745 
4,N)0 


a,oo9 

8,008 
8,ST6 
4,184 
6fi6\ 

Mie 

4,881 
8,980 
8,488 
8,9T8 
8,S18 
1,800 


89,819 


141,916 


Totol. 

4,807 

7,164 

12,479 

8fi,{«7 

AIM 

20,078 

21,188 

17,497 

20,969 

20,268 

6,860^ 

186,384 


The  fullowln;;  tabled,  in  connection  witli  the  above 
tigurcs,  will  i>e  fonnd  intcreiiting : 

Tub  p«b  cent.  Increask  ok  1'opulation  is  tub  United 
States. 

ISOO— 1810 T,880,S84  Inereaso  about  40  per  oeut. 

1810— 1?2» 9,688,181  "  "        80 

1820— law 12,'i6!<,02i)  "  "        8:3  J      " 

1880—1(540 17,66».4&t  "  "        8i!j       " 

1*40— 1S60 23,191,870  "  "       »4        " 

Tub  rBB  ckxt.  Incbbasb  nr  iMMinsATioN  in  tub  United 
States. 

1800—1810 70,801     InereaM  about  1  percent 

1810— 1S20 114,006         " 

1820—18*1 186,0s8  " 

IsSO— 1840 ,%70,OflO  "  "8 

1840—1860 1,678,888  "  "7 

The  Km.  .on  o/lBoC— The  following  table,  show- 
ing the  deftmiition  of  emigrant.^  who  landed  iit  Castle 
Uanlen,  New  Yorlt,  during  the  year  18,")6,  and  the 
umuunt  '•{  cash  weaus  they  (xiaiMiased  at  the  time  of  ar- 
rival, is  made  up  fniin  the  otficial  table  prepared  by  the 
Superintendent  of  the  Commi.tsione^  of  Kmigration  : 


r 


IVttintllon. 


PMMtiKert.       Cwh  m«siia. 


I  Maine 

I  New  Hampshire.. 
{  Vermont 

Massachiix-tts, 

I  Ubodo  l»laiid 

j  Conneotlcnt 

I  New  York 

I  Now  Jersey 

i'viinsylvaiila 

I  Ohio 

Initlana 

Illinois 

Mlclilican 

Wlx-onsin 

!»»« 

California 

Delaware 

Maryland 

VIriflnIa 

North  Carolina.... 

South  iarolloa  — 

Geoncla 

Florida 

Alabama. 

I.,<iulslana. 

Texas... 

Arkansas 

Missouri. 

Mississippi 

i  TeiineMce 

I  Kentucky 

I  DUIrict  of  Columbia..! 

Kansas i 

Nebraska 

Minnituta 

New  Mexico 

Utah 

Orefpin 

WashltiKton 

Caiiaila 

I  New  Ilrun«wlck... 
i  Niivn  F'coila 

W..»t  In.lle/i 

'  f*nuih  .Vlllerli'a — 

Moil"). 

I  C'enlral  America.. . 
I  Auslra'ia 

dice    ..  1. 

Unkouifn 

."otiU 


148 

177 

860 

6,404 

1,8S1 

8,862 

i»,on& 

S.843 

11,749 

7,0gS 

1,8S8 

11,664 

8,296 

18.827 

8,:<80 

778 

81 

1,164 

667 

66 

178 

47 

18 

•M} 

171 

76 

<ll 

l.OM 

14 

178 

460 

407 

11 

8 

487 

V,ft74 


8,626 

""a 

11 

80 
18 

""l 
9,1  IS 


«8,986  60 

8.T78  81 

6.867  60 

162,986  8.1  , 

89,921  60  ! 

99.681  89 

8,101,li.W  80 

296,480  66 

694,786  48 

«81,«8T  81 

180,184  T8 

1,400,488  48 

881,087  88  , 

1,984,126  10  ' 

842,688  75  i 

167,608  26  : 

4,102  60 

60,704  28 

86,198  48 

8,829  60 

^.916  .Vl 

8,207  00 

668  00 

1,Tfl7  60 

10,068  22 

8,826  75 

4,700  00 

109,122  19  I 

1380  00 

11,806  .'iO 

9^817  75 

84.691  n» 

8,888  00 

800  00 

66,048  00 

82,086  88 


652,828  85 

i6  00 
1,107  00 
1,728  60 
1,887  56 

id  00  ' 
180,979  98 


22  09 

48  44 

88  17 

91  12 

60  18 

96  80 

108  80 

126  68 

Av«n^ 
per  h««l. 

>28~9ir 
16  66 

21  48 
26  68 

22  00 
48  44 
88  17 
91  12 
60  18 
96  80 

108  80 
126  68 
100  44 
148  8S 
148  04 
816  48 

40  64 
,%2  15 
44  48 
68  08 
60  86 
174  61 
65  68 
56  91 
68  80 

109  54 
158  66 
102  66 

98  5T 
68  61 

56  -a 

85  28 
898  88 

160  00 
in  00 

88 '82 


76  01 

'i'oo 

IflO  68 
57  41 
110  68 

8000 
57  86 


lii;64a,104MrT  $68  08 


sidcrable  larger  than  daring  the  last  Ave  months  of 
1855.  The  account  of  cash  means  was  not  kept  until 
after  the  first  seven  months  of  1855.  The  number  of 
vessela  bringing  emigrants  last  year  was  579,  from  21 
different  ports  of  Kurcpe,  and  not  one  serious  uccident 
has  occurred  during  the  disembarkation.  Some  emi- 
grants, ill-advised  by  interested  parties,  have  declined 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  facilities  afforded  by  tlie 
Commissioners  of  Emigration,  and  have  consequently 
been  plundered  In  vorious  waj-s,  sometimes  irremediu- 
bly.  The  governments  of  Hamburg  and  Urcmcn  have 
made  it  a  |)enal  offense  to  solicit  or  book  emigrants  Air 
inland  travel  in  foreign  countries,  and  it  is  to  be  ho-^cd 
that  other  European  governments  will  follow  their  ex- 
ample. 

Since  tlie  2'Jd  of  August  last  a  system  of  aiding 
destitute  emigrants  has  been  e.stablislied,  which  Imj 
|)roved  liighly  beneficial.  Since  that  date  in  18,i5,  210 
families  were  assisted  to  the  ainnnnt  of  $2,.'<09  25  ;  in 
158  the  advances  have  already  been  repaid,  amounting 
to  $1,460  25. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  arrivals  during  two  weeks 
of  Januaiy,  1857,  only . 


t>«i«. 


Vx>Ml. 


I 


Jan.  1 ;  Henry  Clay... 

"    1 '  Columbia 

!    '•    8 1  Victoria 

i    "    2 ;  Fidelia 

I    »    8 j  Taleatlno 

I    "    8 ('alboun 

I    "    2 Hod  Kovor.... 

i     '•    2 Wni.  Nellson.. 

!     "    8 Wm.  V.  Moses 

'    8 St  Nleholai... 

'    8 '  Orpheus 


8wltzerlan<l 

Northampton . . 

Union 

Oonnania 

Oauntlet 


Liverpool., 


I.ondon . . .. 
Liverpool., 
London.... 
Liverpool. , 
Havre 


Bremen. . . 
Liverpool. 
Ix>iuU>n... . 
Bremen... 
Havre 


Number  of 
puKieticnrt. 

2T9"'^ 

41S 

128 

260 

119 

280 

1,%8 

808 

280 

ir>5 

820 
808 
115 
49 
77 

61_ 

•'!,250 


Thf  Dmtinntion  of  Kmigmnli. — The  following  tililo 
shows  the  destination  an<l  umuunt  of  money  iic^sessed 
by  all  the  emigrants  who  ttrrivcil  at  New  York  during 
the  eleven  months  previous  to  ,Tuly  30,  185G  : 


Deitlnatlun. 


Numtwr  uf 
Emlnraiita. 


Hlx  New  Kngland  Slates  

Flfleen  Slave  States  and  D.  C. . . 
;  New  York 

New  Jersey 

'  Pennsylvania 

:  Ohio 

Indiana 

\  Illinois 

I  Mlrhlgnn 

WIsconMn .   

Iowa 

'  I'allfornU 

Minnesota 

j  Kansas 

UUh 

I  OreROn 

Total 

I        Total  i>f  the  Free  States  and 
Territories 


8,148 
8,856 

89,948 
8.872 
9,421 
6,117 
1,809 
T,71-1 
9,887 

10,000 

l,8&1 

806 

805 

8 

1,829 


Amnunt  of  rhr-lr 
(.Vh  Ca|.lt»l. 

»12l.6L>8lll 

194.8*1  73 
l,2!'l.fi'>8  09 
2l4,l».Vi  79 
Wii.OfW  T8 
4r!».«.'«l  90 
ini.sdl  m 

mMM  81 

IWl.^iiil  86 

1,IM0,60I  88 

248.885  40 

166,12.^  IS 

85,156  (HI 

128  00 

56,ii70  lt:t 

10  00 


J06,707_;»6,89S,8(19  54 
102,461     '  15,208,480  61  I 


Of  Into  years  (185,1 — 1M,'>7)  there  has  been  more 
Immigration  to  flio  .State  of  Texas  tliiin  formerly, 
esiKM^ially  by  (teriiinns,  wlin  have  formed  bir^jo  settle- 
ments in  several  eniinties  in  the  western  |)()rtli)n<  nf 
the  .State,  whore  land  can  be  had  nt  50  I'cnts  to  it\  per 
ac  M,  and  whertf  the  >  limate  and  soil  are  favorali!<i. 

Kmichation  ani>  iMMinitArioN. — Tb.'  rjllowiun 
from  IIuiinkii'h  ^^  Jiihrbiivhrv"  for  I8.'i4,  gives  the  (li',s. 
tiiiiitlons  of  natives  of  (Jertiiauy  embarking  from  tlie 
ports  of  Hamburg  and  llroiueu  : 


The  total  uumlier  of  arrivals  dnring  the  year  Is 
about  ilx  lUousaod  more  than  the  previous  year,  and 
the  propurtiuu  of  cusb  meatu  to  each  jiasaenger  is  con- 


1            r>n>llull.>n. 

1H41.  j    IIMS.       tS4>.  1    ISMI.  '    \n\.      I1.M 

ignited  Suips. . . . 
Ilrltlsb  America. 
All  other  places, . 

.  82,88t  i«8,65»  82,140  '81,481  M,fin  Tn.Wl 
.    7,«.V2    1,828       816:     598,     647    4,94? 
.^  1,671  j  1,661 1  1,814.  1,24414,594    4,.'« 
,  j4i;8io  'i8«,JMttJ))4,»49  ,1^268  49,772  |8il,4«7 

Total 

EMI  509 

Ekiobatioii  rBOM  Obeat  Bbitaht. 


EMI 


Yeari, 


To  North 
Amerlcwi  coloolci, 


1888 

1826 

1327 

1823 

1S29 

1.S80 , 

IStl 

1W2 , 

IBiW 

18»4 , 

isa.'i 

188« , 

IW , 

188H , 

WW 

lS4fl , 

1*»1 

1842 

mm 

1H44 

194S 

1*16 

1847 

l!»4S 

1849 

185(1 

1851,  to  March  8Ut. 

Total 


R,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
18,30T 
80,574 
58,067 
66,389 
98,808 
40,060 
15,673 
34,226 
29,884 

4,677 
12,658 
82,293 
as,164 
64,128 
23,518 
22,924 
31,808 
48,439 
109,680 
81,065 
41,887 
82,901 

1,197_ 

842,898 


To  tke  Unllad  SutM. 


Number. 


Rate  per  oent,  to 
whole  emlgnttlon. 


5,661 
T,068 
14,626 
12,817 
16,878 
24,887 
28,418 
32,872 
29,109 
88.074 
26,720 
87,774 
86,770 
14,832 
83,686 
40,642 
45,017 
68,862 
28,8.86 
48,660 
68.W8 
82,239 
142,154 
188,288 
219,450 
228,073 

68,142 

1,688,467 


To  AuitnUlan 

Coloniei  Htvl  New 

ZuaUnd. 


87-28 
88-79 
51-87 
49-12 
50-25 
48-78 
28-lfi 
3187 
46-56 
43-89 
60-07 
60-09 
61-06 
48-14 
68-91 
44-79 
87-96 
40-76 
49-63 
61-77 
62-61 
6t)'83 
55-04 
76-87 
78-27 
79-48 
91-57 


58-56 


486 

903 

716 

1,066 

2,016 

1,242 

1,561 

8,788 

4,098 

2,800 

1,860 

8,124 

5,064 

14.021 

16,788 

16,850 

82,6-25 

8,584 

8,47S 

2,229 

880 

2,847 

4,949 

28,9M 

8-2,191 

16,(187 

2,962 


204,385 


To  nil  other 
pUeee. 


114 
116 
114 
185 
197 
204 
114 
196 
617 
283 
326 


292 
227 
1,968 
2,786 
1,836 
1,881 
1,878 
2,830 
1,826 
1,487 
4,887 
6,490 
8,778 
736 


Total. 


40,820 


14,891 
20,900 
23,003 
26,092 
81,198 
66,907 
88,160 
103,140 
62,527 
76,222 
41,478 
75,417 
72,08^4 
83,222 
62,207 
90,743 
118,592 
128,844 
57,212 
70,ftS6 
93,501 
129,851 
258,-i70 
248,089 
299,498 
280,849 
58,08^ 

"2^624,070 


Wh(?thcr  the  foreign  inimigrution  can  lie  kept  up 
very  long  at  its  present  higli  figure  must  be  doubted. 
Tbo  wiirs  in  Kurupe,  which  it  was  thought  would  check 
the  tide,  have,  however,  had  no  elTect  as  yet.  The 
number  arrived  in  New  York  fur  the  quarter  ending 
March  31st,  1H54,  was  29,0-23,  ogainst  29,657  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  1853. 

The  fiillowing  table  shows  the  occupations  of  the 
cniiKrauts  from  England  in  1854  and  '55  : 

1HS4.  1856. 

BlnclismUhs  and  ftrriem 1,574  881 

Hraziors,  tinsmiths,  and  nrhltesmlths 818  148 

Itrlek  and  tile  makers,  potturs,  etc Ill  82 

lirlc'klayei's,  masons,  plasterers  and  slaters  8,0s4  1,814 

linilclors 69  85 

Cabinet-makers  and  upholsterers 182  81 

Carpenters  and  Joiners 6,ls6  2,641 

Carvers  and  gilders 66  64 

Ccwrli-makers,  etc 50  25 

Oislmlners 177  62 

Cooiwrs. 269  171 

Kndiiecrs. 817  285 

MllTwrlglits 86  10 

Miners  and  iiuarrynicn 4,112  1,678 

I'alaters.  plumbers,  paperdiangors  and  ggj  jjj 

Klazlers ) 

fttttjers 213  141 

Hlilinvrltrhts 61  18 

8mllh»  (tfoncral) '     216  268 

Kurveyors. 27  32 

Turners 4.5  25 

Whcelwrliihts 198  HW 

Mechanics  not  before  speclflcd 8,898  2,646 

Total V 21,:t47      11,166 

To  this  Htuteiueiit  the  following  remarks  are  8Ul>- 
joined ;    The  total  number  of  such  adults  who  emi- 


grated in  the  two  years  having  been  respectively  13-1,- 
789  and  C5,3G3,  it  follows  that  the  mechanics  and 
skilled  workmen  connected  with  the  building  and  con- 
structive trades,  who  leave  the  country,  form  the  pro- 
portion of  about  one  sixth  of  the  whole  numt)er. 
l-'armers,  agricultural  and  general  laborers,  and  those 
identified  with  land,  constitute  one  half  of  the  bulk  of 
emigrants. 

The  number  of  foreigners  who  arrived  in  the  United 
States,  since  1790,  may  be  stated  as  follows ;  the  ar- 
rivals from  1700  to  18'20  are  given  on  the  authority  of 
l'rof(!S8or  Tucker ;  those  sul)sequent  to  that  period, 
are  obtained  from  the  custom-house  reports. 

AuitlVALS  OF  FOHKIUNKRS  IN   THE  IjNrrKD  STATES, 


Yi'ltrs. 

Arrivnlfl. 

Yeare. 

Atrtvuls. 

1790^18l>0 
1800—1810 
1810-18-20 
18-20— I S21 

50,000   , 
70,000 
114,000 
5,993 

1886—18.87. 

78,083 
50,.363 
5--M68 
84,146 

Is37— l,s88 

1s:jS— isin 

ls;t9— 1840 

1821—1822 

7.8-29 

1S40— 1841 

88.5(W 

18-22— ls28 

6,749  1 

1841— 1S42 

101,107 

18'2!J— 1824 

7.088 

184-2—1848 

76.169 

1S24-18-25 

8,582 

184il_l,s44 

74,607 

IS-26 — lS-26 

10,161 
12.418 

I!i44 — 1*46 

102,416 
147,061 

1820—1827 

1846— Kv46. 

1807     1S28 

26,114 
24,459 

]84fl— 11547 

22(1,182 
296,387 

182a-1829 

1848  (15  moB.)  to  Sept.  80. 

1829—18.80 

27,158 

1849,  1  vear  to       " 

296,933 

1880—1881 

28.074 

18.'iO.         "               " 

279,980 

1881—1882 

46,287 

ls,'>2,  (15  mos)  to  Jan.  1... 

489,437 

l,s8-2— 1888 

1     r)6.647 

ls,v<  to  Ist  January 

372,726 

lS:IJi— Is84 

'     66,835 

1854,  "             "       

368,643 

1884-1885 

62,899 

18.W,  "             "        

186,'288 

1886—1886 

62,473 

1856,  "             "       

141,950 

Nativities  or-  Parsknoeks  abbivini  in  tiik  (Tnited  States. 


Where  bom. 


rnlterl  States 

Inland 

Great  llritaln  and  Ireland     

Oiriuany 

Pnissln,  Austria,  florinany  and  llnlland. 
All  others 


Vi>ar  rndlnn  Sept.  30,  IS4t. 


Seinol 
italed. 


Male. 


4,221 

8,858 
82,7X1 
19,718 
21,148 
11,088 


Female. 


1,1 '26 

8,961 

30,183 

18,074 

14,010 

8,971 


105 

822 
887 


419 


Year  eiiUlnx  Si>pt.  30, 1841. 


Male.        F.n»le.      »;j-; 


8,031 
15,966 
72,429 
43,S,V) 
45.921 
17,788 


1,408 
1S,;W9 
68,087 
29,806 
8(i,70.'i 
11,126 


26 
216 
222 
286 
2sfl 
466 


Yrar  endlnR  I>ee.  81,  ISS-i. 


Male.       Female.     Sj.',^"' 


28,(™ 
86,715 
109,253 
84,205  I 
80,(195 
15,481 


2,474 

71,808 
88,987 
56,024 
58,!M2 
8,704 


26 

'ijim 

2,600 
2,963 


Lmr  m  Itfijard  to  F.migranm. — By  the  law  of  the  i 
State  of  New  York,  passed  April,  1H57,  it  is  provided 
that,  { 

No  person  shall.  In  any  city  of  this  Htate,  solicit  emigrant ' 
p«ss<  liters  nr  their  liiKgaRn  for  emlxrant  lionrdlng-Iioiis«<s,  pal-  ' 
(onKur-oflicca,  forwarding;  tranaporlatloii  lines,  or  for  steam- ' 
crs,  ships  or  voaaoli  bound  or  about  to  proceed  to  any  jrart  ^ 
not  within  this  Btatu ;  ur  for  any  person  or  for  any  company  i 
scllini;,  ur  offering  for  aalo,  passage-tickets,  or  contracting  or 
offering  tu  coi:lract  for  passage  In  any  such  stcaincr,  ship  or  { 


vessel  without  a  license  for  that  piirpoae,  which  shall  expire 
ut  the  end  of  one  year  from  its  date ;  such  license  may  bo  Is- 
sued and  revoked  In  the  discretion  of  the  Mayor  of  thu  city 
where  such  license  may  have  been  grunted,  except  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  In  w!ileh  such  license  may  bo  Issued  or  revoked 
only  by  and  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  of  Endgra- 
tlon.  Such  |H>ra<iiia  receiving  such  license  shall  pay  tho  sum 
of  $'20,  and  give  a  lionil,  with  two  sufficient  sureties.  In  the 
penalty  of  $500,  coiidltioned  for  the  good  behavior  and  the 
obsenranco  to  bim  of  the  provtalona  this  act,  to  the  Mayor  of 
tho  city  Issuing  the  same,  or  to  the  Oomndsaloncrs  of  Kml- 
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Krallon,  as  the  case  mny  be.  Tho  money  thus  recplred  or 
collected  on  iiaid  bonds  shall  Iio  for  tho  benefit  of  said  city,  or 
of  tho  cnilRratit  fund.  Every  person  so  licensed  shall  wear 
In  n  conspicuous  place  about  his  person  a  badge  or  plate,  of 
such  character  and  in  such  time  and  manner  as  suld  Mayor, 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  such  Commissioners  shall  pre- 
scribe, with  tho  words,  "  Licensed  Emigrant  Itunnor"  lu- 
icrlbsd  thcrcnn,  with  his  name  and  tho  number  of  his  license. 
No  person  who  Is  not  of  Approved  ^ood  moral  character  shall 
bo  licensed  as  such  runner.  Every  person  who  shall  solirit 
alien  eml|;mnt  passengers  or  others,  for  the  benefit  of  board- 
lnt;-housos,  pasben}^-r-nl1ices,  or  forwarding  or  trausportntion 
lines,  or  for  any  steamer,  sliip  or  vessel  botiiul  or  about  in 
proceed  to  any  port  not  within  the  State  of  New  York,  or  for 
any  person  or  i-ompany  selliii);  or  otTcrlnfr  for  Bnln  pas8n):e- 
tlckets,  or  cimtracting  or  olTerlni;  to  contract  fur  passaKe  In 
any  such  steum-ship  or  vessel,  upon  any  street,  lane,  allej-,  or 
upon  any  dot  k,  pier  or  public  highway,  or  in  any  other  place 
within  the  corporate  bounds  of  any  city  in  this  State,  or  upon 
any  waters  ailjaoent  thcnto,  over  whicli  any  of  said  cities 
may  havojurisdietion,  without  such  license,  shall  bo  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  puiilKbed  by  imprison- 
ment in  the  county  prison  or  Jail  not  less  tlian  three  months, 
nor  excei^dinjr  one  year. 

The  bonds  mentiune<l  in  the  foregoing  sections  may  bo  sued 
by  and  In  the  name  of  the  Mayor  of  the  city  In  which  such 
license  may  have  been  iisued,  and  In  the  city  of  New  York 
by  and  lu  the  name  of  the  Coinniisstuners  of  Kniigration  in 
any  court  liavlng  cognizance  thereof ;  and  In  case  of  a  bread), 
the  Mayor,  or  the  said  l^oniniissiuners,  shall  recover  the  full 
penalty  of  said  bond. 

All  personal  Iiaggnge  of  emigrant  passengers  arriving  at 
the  port  of  and  destined  for  the  city  of  Now  York,  shall  be 
landed  at  the  place  or  pier  designated  as  the  landing-place  In 
said  city  for  emigraut  passengt>rs ;  and  tlie  captain,  ovnera, 
and  consignettf  of  every  ship  or  vessel  arriving  at  said  port 
with  emigrant  passengers  destined  ft>r  said  city,  shall  be 
Jointly  and  severally  subject  and  liable  to  a  penalty  of  |,'>(l  fi>r 
each  and  every  emigrant  passenger,  or  his  personal  ba:.n;age, 
landed  at  any  place  or  pier  other  than  the  place  or  pier  afore- 
said :  which  penalty  shall  be  a  lion  upon  such  ship  or  vessel, 
and  may  be  enforced  and  recovered  by  and  In  the  name  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Emigration,  cither  by  an  action  or  by 
warrant  of  attachment,  under  and  pursimnt  to  article  first  of 
title  eighth  of  cliapter  eighth  of  the  first  part  of  the  lievlsed 
Statntea. 

The  Health  ( >rticer  shall  give  notice  in  writing  to  the  owner 
or  owners,  consignee  or  consignees,  master,  commander  or 
person  having  charge  of  every  vessel  having  emigrant  pas- 
•engers  on  boanl  of  such  vessel,  destiaid  for  the  city  of  New 
York,  to  land  such  passengers  and  their  personal  luiggage,  at 
such  pier  or  place  In  the  said  city  of  New  York  as  has  been 
or  may  at  any  time  l>e  designated  siHVlally  by  the  Couimis- 
sioners  of  Enjigraiion  for  the  lauding  of  emigrant  pass«'ngi>rs 
and  their  personal  baggagi> :  and  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
land  such  jiaaaengers  or  Ibalr  personal  baggage  at  any  other 
pier  or  place  ;  and  the  owner  and  master  of  any  vessel,  from 
which  passrngt^rH  or  their  persoual  baggage  shall  be  landed, 
in  violatiim  of  the  provisions  of  this  nction,  shall  Im'  subject 
to  a  penalty  of  $.V)  fur  each  and  every  perHon  (»r  bis  baggagi> 
so  buided  in  violation  thereof;  which  penalty  shall  1h>  forth- 
with a  lien  on  such  ship  or  vess<>l,  and  may  he  iuimeiiialeiy, 
upon  such  violation,  sued  for,  enforced  and  recovered,  with 
costs  of  suit,  in  the  name  of  and  by  the  ('onimlstiluners  of 
Emigration,  either  by  an  action  lu  any  court  having  cognl- 
canca  therixjf,  or  by  an  attachment  uiuler  and  pursuant  to 
article  first  of  title  eighth,  chapter  lighth,  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Kevls<;d  Ktatutes,  for  which  pur|>ose  the  said  (Umimis- | 
bioncrs  of  Emigration  shall  forthwith  be  creditor'*  of  such  j 
ship  or  vessel,  and  having  a  direct  lien  on  such  thip  or 
vessel,  for  said  [x-nalty ;  Ihe  sniil  penally,  when  reruvered, 
to  be  applied  and  used  by  tlie  said  (  umiuissiuners  fur  the  pur-  | 
poses  for  which  saifl  t'oinniissioiiers  are  constituted.  I 

Eminent  Domain.    'I  lie  ri){lit  of  the  .State  to 

iU)  pulilic  proiiertv  or  iloiiiaiti  in  nlmnliitt,  ami  exolndea 
thut  of  its  own  siibjcrtB  i\h  well  us  ntlier  nations.  The 
national  iimprietary  ri(?ht  in  respect  to  tliosti  thinjjs  | 
lieloiiginK  to  private  iiidiviilnals,  or  iKHlies  i  nrpornte, 
within  its  territorial  limits,  is  nhtnltilr,  so  fur  as  it  ex- 
cludes that  of  other  nations  ;  liut  in  n^speit  to  the 
iininliersof  the  State,  it  \*  jhininiDHiil  only,  ami  forms 
what  is  C4ille(i  tho  etnineiit  dom.iiii ;  that  is,  the  ri);ht, 
ill  case  of  necessity  or  for  the  puldic  safety,  of  dis|HiH- 
inK  of  all  the  progwrty  of  every  iiiiiil  witliin  the  limits 
of  the  .State. — Wiikat.  /iiti-r,  Iaiw.  Sec  Corn's,  lie- 
tweenMr.  Webster  and  I»nl  AHiliiiitTiiN,  Dec.  lKt7. 


Empire  (Lat.  Jmperium).  Originally  the  terrl- 
tory  or  extent  of  land  under  the  command  and  juris, 
diction  of  an  emperor.  The  dominions  under  the  b\vu\- 
of  ancient  Homo  were  the  first  to  which  the  term  em- 
piro  was  applied  ;  they  consiste  J  of  two  grand  ilivisions 
—tho  Kmpiro  of  the  Kast,  or,  na  it  was  afterward 
called,  tho  Lower  Empire ;  and  tho  Kmpiro  of  the 
West.  Tho  former  admitted  of  various  subdivisions 
in  reference  to  the  difl'crcnt  dynasties  to  whicli  it  was 
subject;  and  the  latter  became,  about  the  end  of  tlie 
9tli  century,  tho  German  or  Holy  Koman  Emiiire.  hi 
all  these  cases,  the  sovereign,  or  chief  person  in  the 
empire,  was  named  tho  emperor.  Hut  the  term  empire 
ha.s  ill  Bovcral  instances  been  employed  to  desij^initc.  </ 
large  extent  of  dominion,  without  refcrcnco  to  the  title 
of  the  ruler  or  sovereign  of  a  country ;  tlius  we  hear 
of  the  empire  of  Persia,  Hindostan,  etc.  The  doniin- 
ions  of  the  Queen  of  Kiigland  are  invariably  desiKiiatod 
the  British  Kin])ire ;  and  the  epithet  "  iin|)erial"  is 
oflkially  prelixcd  to  the  I'arliameut  of  tho  United 
Kingdom.  Tho  term  empire  wa.s  applied  from  1H(I4  to 
1814  to  the  dominions  of  France,  including  all  tl<o 
countries  then  incorporated  with  it  by  the  con(i«csts 
of  Napoleon. 

Emporium,  in  a  general  sense,  slgnitles  a  city  or 
a  place  where  extensive  commercial  trunsact!iin8  arc 
carried  (m  ;  but  it  is  more  particularly  applied  to  tho 
commercial  centre  of  a  country,  or  the  place  to  whiih 
buyers  and  sellers,  from  various  countries,  resort. 

Empyreuma  (<ir.  iinrvptvu,  I  kindle).  A  liiimed 
odor;  hence,  the  oils  obtninotl  by  distilling  various 
organic  substances  at  high  temperatures,  are  called 
enipijreunialic  oih. 

Enamel  (Vr.  email)  a  senii-transpamit  or  opiifiiie 
vitrilied  substance,  of  the  nature  of  glus.s,  Init  difter- 
ing  from  it  by  [mssessing  a  greater  degree  of  fusiliilitv 
and  opacity.  The  compound  which  serves  as  a  liusis 
to  most  kinds  of  enamel  is  formed  by  the  ftisiun  of  a 
pure  crystal  glass  or  frit,  ground  up  with  a  line  calyx 
of  lead  and  tin,  in  certain  proportions  ;  to  which  is 
usually  added  white  salt  of  tjirtnr.  The  dill'erent 
kinds  of  enamel  are  made  by  tho  addition  of  ccjloring 
substances,  and  inciting  or  incorporating  the  whole  by 
fusion.  I'or  white  enamel.  Nor:  (/M  Arlr  Vitrim.}  di- 
rects i.;ily  manganese  to  be  added  to  the  matter  wliich 
constitutes  the  basis  ;  for  azure,  zatler  mixed  with 
calx  id"  lirass  ;  fur  green,  calx  of  brass  with  scales 
of  iron,  or  with  crocus  martis ;  for  black,  zait'er  with 
mungaiicse  or  with  crocus  martis,  or  manganese  witli 
tartar;  for  rcil,  uiaiiganesc,  or  calx  of  copjiei  and 
crude  tartar;  for  purple,  manganese  witli  calx  of 
brass  ;  for  yellow,  tartar  and  manganese;  an<l  for  viiv 
let-colored  enamel,  manganese  with  thrice-cahined 
brass  ;  In  making  these  enamels  great  nicety  is  reipii- 
site.  The  gfieral  way  of  making  the  colored  enamel 
is  this :  I'owder,  sift,  and  grind  all  the  colors  very 
nicely,  and  first  mix  them  with  one  another,  and  then 
with  the  common  matter  of  enamels  ;  next  set  them  in 
|>ots  in  a  furnace,  and  when  thi'V  are  well  mixed  and 
inior|H>rated,  cast  them  into  water;  when  dry,  set 
them  in  a  furnace  again  to  melt ;  and  when  melted, 
take  H  proof  of  the  enamel.  If  too  dee|)-colored.  add 
more  of  the  coinmon  matter  of  enamels;  and  if  too 
|Kile,  add  more  of  the  coh'rs. 

Enameling,  the  art  of  laying  enamel  upon  metals, 
as  g<dd,  silver,  co]iper,  etc.  Kiiamel  ornaments  fur 
trinkets,  in  almost  endless  variety,  may  be  prwiii'  ed 
by  the  aid  of  the  blowpi|H>.  The  enamel  is  u.-u,<lly 
first  drawn  out  into  threails,  or  reduced  tu  lliir.  lam- 
ina;, to  facilitato  tho  process  of  fusion ;  and  by  the 
same  means  tlie  enamel  may  l>e  laid  upon  metals. 
Very  elegant  ornamental  work  may  be  thus  pnaluccd. 
I'.naineling  also  signifies  to  paint  in  enamel. 

Knamel  J'ainlini/  is  iierformed  on  plates  of  gold  or 
of  copjK'r,  but  seldom  on  silver,  as  this  metal  is  apt  to 
iK'casion  imiierfections  in  the  snrfaco  of  Ihe  en'unel. 
Copper  is  the  metal  must  generally  u.<cd  for  this  pur- 
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pose,  enameled  with  the  white  enamel,  on  which  paint- 
in|{  is  executed  with  colors  which  are  melted  in  the 
tiro,  where  they  talte  a  brijfhtneaa  and  lueter  lilie  that 
of  f(lutia.  This  kind  of  painting  is  particularly  prized 
for  its  peculiar  liri(;htne)ia  and  vivacity,  whicli  is  per- 
iiiancut,  the  force  of  its  colors  not  being  liable  to  be 
otfuced  or  sullied  with  time,  as  in  other  painting,  and 
I'oiitiuuing  always  as  fresh  as  wlien  it  cume  out  of  the 
worltmon's  hands.  This  method  of  painting  is  almost 
cutirrly  confined  to  miniature ;  larger  worlds  being 
liiililo  to  certain  accidents  in  the  operation.  The  most 
jicrfuct  kind  of  enameling  is  practiced  on  plates  of 
jrold,  the  other  metals  Ijeing  less  pure.  Copper,  for 
instance,  sometimes  scales  witli  tlie  application ;  and 
silver  turns  the  yellow  white.  To  obviate  the  crack- 
ing uf  the  enamel,  the  plates  are  generally  made  a  lit- 
tle round  or  oval  and  ratlier  thin.  The  operation  is 
•jsuali}'  connncnced  liy  laying  on  a  coucli  of  white 
cimniol  on  both  sides  of  the  plate,  which  prevents  the 
nietal  from  swelling  and  blistering ;  and  this  first  layer 
tervca  for  tlie  ground  of  all  the  otlicr  colors.  The  next 
etcp  is  to  draw  out  exactly  the  subject  tu  be  painted 
witli  red  vitriol,  mixed  with  oil  of  spike,  marking  all 
parts  of  the  design  very  liglitly  with  a  pencil.  After 
Uils,  the  colors  (very  finely  ground,  and  mixed  with 
oil  (if  spike  somewhat  tliick),  are  to  he  laid  on,  atten- 
tion lieing  given  to  the  mixtures  and  colors  whicli  agree 
to  the  different  ports  of  the  sulijoct ;  for  which  ))ur- 
[Kisc  it  is  necessary  to  understand  painting  in  minia- 
ture. M'lien  the  colors  arc  all  lai<l,  the  painting  is  to  be 
gently  dried  over  a  slow  fire  to  evaporate  the  oil,  and 
the  colors  are  afterward  melted  to  incor|)orate  tliem 
with  the  enamel,  making  the  plate  red-hot  in  a  fire  such 
OS  cnamelcrs  use. 

EncbaBiiig,  or  Chasing,  the  art  of  embossing  or 
milking  figures  in  low  relief  upon  gold,  silver,  and 
ottior  metals.  It  is  practiced  only  on  hollow  tliin 
works,  iUch  as  watch-casi-s,  tankards,  cups,  etc.  Tlio 
design  having  Ijeen  traceii  on  the  exterior  surface  of 
the  metal,  tlie  work  is  hanmiered  upon  steel  l)locks  or 
puncheons  introduced  within  ;  and  thus  the  workman 
proceeds  to  indent  tlie  metal  by  the  successive  appli- 
cation of  the  block  and  hammer  to  tbe  several  parts 
of  the  design ;  after  which  tlie  work  is  cleared  witli 
small  chisels  and  gravers.  In  this  simple  manner  a 
skillful  artist  is  able  to  represent  foliages,  figures,  etc., 
with  admirable  precision. 

Encyolopasdia  {tv,  in,  xuxXof,  a  '•irclf,  Traiihin, 
mtniction),  a  term  nearly  synonymous  with  Cvci.or.K- 
DIA,  liut  sometimes  adopted  in  prefcrcnco  to  it,  as 
licing  ctymologically  more  definite  and  coiiipleto.  For, 
as  it  has  been  justly  remarked — Cyiiapwia  may  denote 
•'  the  i..9truction  (i/"a  circle,"  os  Vyrt>]milia  is  "  the  in- 
struction of  Cyrus ;"  whereas  in  Ksci/rlnixrdm,  the 
prejiosition  determines  the  meaning  to  be  "  instruction 
IHU  circle."  Vossius,  in  liis  book  7A?  I'iliis  tSirmoiiis, 
observes,  "that  Vyelopadla  is  used  l)y  some  autliors, 
but  I'.Hcydopadia  liy  the  liest."     See  Cvci.oim'.dia. 

England,  tlie  southern,  and  b}'  far  '>'<)  most  fertile 
(livisiiin  of  llrituin,  corresponds  in  latitude  with  Ilol- 
buiil  and  the  north  of  tiermany,  extending  from  .'><)° 
to  .").'>-'  45'  N.  Its  figure  is  nearly  triangular,  and  its 
I'xIiMit  of  coast  is  very  great,  liotli  from  being  much 
imlcntcil,  and  from  the  sea  bounding  it  mi  all  sides  ex- 
cept along  a  width  of  70  miles  on  tlio  Scottisli  border. 
The  adjacent  seas  are  tlie  (ierman  Ocean  on  the  east, 
ijt,  (ieorgu's  Channel  on  the  west,  and  the  English 
Channel  on  the  south.  No  country  can  be  more  for- 
tunately situated  ;  its  climate  is  temperate ;  its  extent 
is  sulHcient  for  its  political  security  ;  while  its  insular 
position  not  ouly  presents  tlio  greatest  capabilities  of 
aggrandizement  in  a  commercial  sense,  but  has,  by  ren- 
dering a  great  military  force  unnecessary,  in  alt  prob- 
iilillity  been  the  chief  cause  of  preventing  the  execu- 
tive liranch  from  usurping  absolute  power,  as  in  the 
countries  of  tlio  Continent. 
Its  superficial  extent  had  long  been  u  question  of 


considerable  doubt,  and  the  different  eitimates  varied 
no  less  than  10,000,000  of  acres.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  the 
authority  of  Arthur  Young,  aasumed,  in  1798,  tho 
superficial  extent  of  England  and  Wales  to  be  nearly 
47,000,0(XJ  of  acres ;  a  later  calculation  bj-  Dr.  Beeke, 
approaching  more  to  accuracy  than  any  preceding  one, 
fixed  it  ut  !J«,500,OOO  acres.  But  according  to  the 
census  of  1861,  the  area  of  the  great  territorial  8ub<U- 
.■isions  of  Great  Ilritian  is  as  follows,  viz. :  England, 
S0,922  square  miles ;  Scotland,  81,324 ;  Wales,  7398  • 
and  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas,  394  square  miles  ; 
making  the  aroa  of  England  and  Wales  58,320  square 
miles,  or  87,324,yiri  imperial  acres.  The  forms  of  the 
islands  are  irregular,  and  do  not  approach  simple 
geometrical  figures,  if  we  except  England,  whicli  was 
not  inu]itly  conijiared  by  the  ancients  to  a  triangle. 
The  area  of  Great  Britain  is  equal  to  a  square  of  299 
miles  to  the  side ;  England  to  a  square  of  22G  miles  to 
the  side ;  Scotland  to  a  square  of  177  miles  to  tlie 
side ;  Wales  to  a  square  of  80  miles  to  the  side  ;  the 
Islands  in  tho  British  Seas  to  a  square  of  20  miles  to 
the  side.  While  tho  area  is  in  the  ratio  of  these 
squares,  or  as  ol,  31,  7,  and  4-10,  the  population  is 
nearly  as  17,  3,  1,  and  1-7;  England  has,  on  an  aver- 
age, to  a  square  mile  322  persons,  Wales  13(>,  Scotland 
only  92,  the  Islands  in  the  British  Seas  3G3  persons. 
Wliilo  about  21,200,000  acres  of  territory  lie  north, 
and  30,400,000  acres  soutli  of  65°  of  north  lati- 
tude ;  tho  populations  on  tho  north  and  south  side  of 
the  line  arc  respectively  about  3,173,000  and  17,787,000. 

Ilarhurs. — Portsmouth,  Milford  Haven,  and  I'ly- 
mouth,  are  the  finest  harbors  in  England,  and  arc  sur- 
passed by  few,  if  any,  in  the  world.  Of  these,  Ports- 
mouth is  entitled  to  the  pre-eminence.  This  noble 
harbor  is  about  us  wide  at  its  mouth  as  tho  Thames  is 
at  Westminster  Bridge,  expanding  within  into  a  capa- 
cious basin,  almost  sullicient  to  contain  the  whole  navy 
of  Great  Britain.  Its  entrance  is  unobstructed  by 
any  bar  or  shallow  ;  and  it  has  tliroughout  water  ade- 
quate to  flout  the  largest  man-of-war  at  the  lowest 
tides.  The  anchorage-ground  is  excellent,  and  it  is 
entircl}'  free  from  sunken  rocks,  sand-banks,  or  any 
similar  obstructions.  Tho  western  side  of  the  harbor 
is  formed  by  tho  island  of  Portsca ;  and  on  its  south- 
western extremity,  at  the  entrance  to  tho  harbor,  is 
situated  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  its  large  nnd 
iiniiortaiit  suburb  »f  Portsea.  Here  are  docks  and 
other  establishments  for  the  building,  repair,  and  out- 
fit of  ships  of  war,  constructed  upon  a  verj-  large 
scale,  and  furnished  witli  every  cojivenience.  II. 
Portsmouth  harbor  has  the  additional  and  important 
advantage  of  opening  into  the  celebrated  road  of  Spit- 
head,  lying  between  the  Hampshire  coast  and  tho  Isle 
of  Wiglit,  and  Ibrniiiig  a  safe  and  convenient  retreat 
for  tlie  largest  fleets.  III.  Milford  Haven  deeply 
indents  tho  southern  jiart  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  is  o« 
great  extent,  and  has  within  it  many  bays,  creeks,  and 
roads.  Tlio  water  is  deep,  and  tho  anchorage-grounil 
excellent ;  and  lieiiig  completely  land-locked,  shijis  li* 
us  safely  in  it  as  if  tliey  were  in  dock.  IV.  Ply- 
mouth, which,  after  Portsmouth,  is  the  principal  naval 
depot  of  England,  has  an  admirable  double  harbor. 
Tile  roadstead  in  Plymouth  .Sound  has  been  much  im- 
proved by  the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a 
stupendous  breakwater  more  than  1,700  yards  in  length. 
This  bulwark  i)iotects  the  ships  lying  inside  from  the 
effects  of  the  heavy  swell  thrown  into  tho  Sonnd  by 
southerly  and  south-easterly  winds. 

London  stanils  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of 
(ircat  llritain.  Considering  tho  limited  cnuroti  of  the 
Thames,  there  is  proliably  no  river  '■'.nxt  is  navigable 
for  largo  ships  to  so  great  a  dis.ance  from  the  sea, 
or  wlioso  mouth  is  less  obstructed  by  banks.  Lon- 
don is  mainly  indebted  for  tlio  unrivaled  magnitudo  of 
lier  commerco  to  her  favorable  situation  on  this  noble 
river  ;  which  not  only  gives  her  all  tho  advantages  of 
an  excellent  [lort,  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  largest 
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ship*,  but  rcnden  hft  th«  emporinm  of  the  «xten«ive, 
rich,  ani)  populous  coantn'  comprised  in  the  l)Min  of 
the  Thames.  The  port  of  London  extends  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  to  •  little  below  Blackwall,  and  is  divided 
into  the  Pool,  Limehonse  Keach,  Greenwich  Reach, 
Blacl(wall  Reach,  and  Bugsby's  Reach.  The  coast- 
ing  trade  of  London  is  greater  than  that  of  any 
port  in  the  world,  and  gives  it  superiority  over 
Liverpool. 

Liverpool,  the  principal  seaport  of  England,  lat.  58° 
25'  K.,  long.  2°  69'  W.,  is  situated  on  the  eastern 
hank  of  the  Mersey  river,  while  on  the  west  side  are 
the  docks,  warehouses,  and  other  commercial  bnild- 
ings.  The  area  of  the  wet  doclu  is  about  185  acres, 
and  of  the  dry  docks  20  acres.  The  entrance  of  the 
Mersey  is  impeded  by  shoals,  but  at  high  water  may 
be  entered  by  the  largest  ships.  The  docks  are  the 
finest  in  the  world,  and  in  connection  with  its  situa- 
tion and  inland  communication,  give  it  the  position  it 
holds,  of  the  first  port  In  England,  and  having,  next 
to  New  York,  the  largest  commercUl  marine.  Thr 
Mersey,  now  the  second  commercial  river  in  the  em- 
pire, is  more  incommoded  with  banks  than  the  Thames, 
and  is  in  all  respects  inferior,  as  a  channel  of  naviga- 
tion, to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  It  gives  to  Liver- 
pool ver}-  great  advantages ;  and  the  new  channel 
which  has  recently  been  discovered  in  the  lianks  prom- 
ises to  ))«  of  much  importance  in  facilitating  the  access 
to  and  from  the  port. 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  hoth  river  ports.  Owing  to 
the  extraordinary  rise  in  the  Bristol  channel,  the  for- 
mer is  access!  Iile  even  to  the  largest  ships.  The  Hum- 
l)er  is  a  good  deal  Impeded  by  bunks;  l>at  it  also  1* 
navigable  as  far  as  Hull  by  verj'  large  vessels.  The 
Tyne  admits  vessels  of  very  considerable  bunlen  as 
far  as  Newcastle,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important 
shipping  ports  in  the  empire. 

Slatittic*. — The  total  length  of  railways  in  England 
and  Wales  open  for  traftlo  at  81st  December,  1858,  was 
5,811  miles.  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  in 
that  year  was  84,322,MJ1,  of  whom  considerably  more 
than  one  half  were  first  and  second  class  {tassengers. 
The  receipts  from  the  goods  trafflc  somewhat  exceed 
those  from  the  passenger  traffic.  The  length  of  lines 
in  course  of  construction  at  80th  June,  IKS."),  was  491, 
while  the  length  authorized  was  '2,9<>9  miles,  nearly 
3,600  miles  being  neither  open  nor  in  course  of  con- 
struction. The  total  amount  of  capital  and  loans  an- 
thorixed  to  be  raised  liy  railway  companies  in  the 
United  Kingdnai  previous  to  illst  Deceml>er,  1852 
(after  deducting  amounts  proposed  for  lines  snl>se- 
quently  abandonml),  was  £850,610,456,  of  which 
jCifM, 165,680  had  been  raised :  the  amount  raised  in 
1852  was  £16,898,098.  The  number  of  passengers  that 
traveled  by  railway  in  the  half  year  ended  .StHh  .iune, 
1854,  was  45,080,816  ;  the  amount  of  receipts  from 
passengers  was  £4,092,661  ;  fmni  horses,  carriages, 
luggage,  and  mails,  £A()5,116 ;  fk'om  general  merchan- 
dise, cattle,  minerals,  etc.,  £4,826,825 ;  total  for  six 
months,  £9,424,602.      .See  Kaii.uoaiih. 

Elfrtric  Tflrgraph. — Connected  with  the  railways  is 
the  electric  telegraph,  which  is  now  stretched  along 
thousands  of  miles  across  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land,  or  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  o<'ean,  conveying 
intelligence  between  distant  points  with  the  rapid- 
ity of  lightning.  In  1846,  an  association  under  the 
title  of  the  Electric  Telogrnph  Company,  obtained  an 
act  of  incorporation,  and  having  Imught  up  the  various 
patents  for  electric  telegraphn,  they  xecured  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  sending  intelligence  through  the  kingdom 
liy  this  means.  Since  then  <hey  have  l>een  extending 
their  operations  in  all  directions ;  but  great  as  are  the 
advantages  conferred  on  the  country  by  tlil*  inven- 
tion, there  is  reason  to  expect  tliat  they  will  be  vastly 
increased  and  extended,  •«  the  instrument  Is  capable 
of  still  greater  improvements ;  and  when  the  charges 
for  the  conveyance  of  intelligenaa  are  reduced  to  their 


proper  level,  the  «lectric  telegraph  will  he  much  more 
generally  used. 

Canali. — The  canals  of  England  are  extremely  nu- 
merons ;  in  fact  no  country  except  Holland  can  enter 
into  competition  with  her  in  this  respect.  The  En- 
glir'.i  canals  are  of  moderate  sice,  being  fVom  25  to  80 
86,  and  40  feet  in  width,  and,  in  general,  from  5  to  6 
feet  In  depth ;  the  barges  navigating  them  are  very 
long,  frequently  70  or  80  feet,  on  a  width  of  10, 12,  ur 
14  feet ;  but  in  loany  cases  their  dimensions,  at  least 
their  width,  are  necessarily  smaller,  the  less  frequented 
canals  being  narrower  than  those  we  have  mentioned. 
Conld  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation  have  bepn 
foreseen,  the  canals  of  England  would  prol)ablv  huvg 
been  made  wider.  For  full  details  with  respect  to  the 
canals  of  England,  and  tho  recent  improvements  in 
their  construction,  and  In  traveling  by  them,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  OA!fAi.a. 

Bndge». — The  principal  bridges  In  the  kir.-rdom  are 
the  raUway  liridges  acroas  the  Tweed  and  ine  Tvne 
and  the  seven  erected  across  the  Thames  at  I^ndon' 
four  of  which  have  lieen  opened  since  1817.  Of  thpue 
two,  the  Southwark  and  Vnuxhall,  are  of  c;iBt-imn 
the  one  being  of  three  very  large  arches,  and  the  other 
of  nine  arches,  each  of  78  feet  span.  The  firitt  exam- 
ple of  an  iron  bridge  on  a  large  scale,  either  in  En- 
gland or  any  other  country,  was  that  erected  in  'i796 
at  Wearmouth  in  Durham,  the  span  of  which  wus  310 
feet.  The  chain  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  and  the 
tubalar  bridge  over  the  same  place,  ore  wonderful 
examples  of  engineering  skill.  See  article  Bridukb, 
etc. 

The  principal  crops  cultivated  in  Engknd  and  Wales 
are  wheat,  outs  and  l)eans,  barley  and  rye,  turnips  and 
potatoes,  with  clover,  hops,  flax,  etc.  It  is  U>  lie 
regretted  that  no  estimate,  derived  fh>m  authentic 
returns,  has  been  formed  on  which  much  reliance  can 
lie  placed,  cither  of  the  extent  of  land  under  dilten>n<t 
crops,  or  of  the  average  product  per  acre.  Mr.  Caird, 
In  his  work  on  Knglith  Aprictilture,  p.  522,  gives  the 
following  estimate  as  the  result  of  his  survey  of  En- 
gland in  1850-51  of  the  extent  of  land  under  the  dif. 
ferent  species  of  craps,  and  in  fallow.  In  England : 

ACT*I. 

Wheat 8,416,780 

Barley  and  rye 1,416,750 

Oats  and  rye iflm.nm 

IWansonil  peas 1,139,000 

Clover 8,277,780 

Ilouta  (turnips,  nianftold,  potatoes,  etc)..  2,116,780 

lions,  Ksriluns  of  all  sorts,  etc 1,10,(100 

Fallow  and  rape 1,800,000 

18,817,000 
Minft—Qunrrie* — Iron,  Copper,  TYn,  and  Sail  Worki. 
— In  regard  to  minerals,  England  does  not  yield  to  any 
countrt-  in  Eiiro|ie  in  natural  abundance,  and  takes  the 
lead  of  all  in  the  extent  to  which  these  rude  treasures 
have  lieen  converted  to  purposes  of  utility.  En- 
gland's great  superiority  lies  in  her  coal  mines,  which 
are  not  only  more  productive,  but  more  advan- 
tageously situated,  than  those  of  the  Continent.  To 
the  mines  along  the  coast  a  ready  conveyance  is 
afforded  by  her  insular  position,  and  to  those  in  the 
interior  by  her  inland  navigation.  The  consumption 
of  coal  in  England  for  domestic  use  has  l>een  ostlninted 
ut  20,000,000  tons  annually.  Large  as  this  quantity 
is,  and  larger  as  it  must  be  when  ws  add  to  it  the  vai<t 
conKam)ition  of  manufactories,  such  as  iron-works,  cop- 
per-works, salt-works,  glass-houses,  and  the  like,  there 
is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  exhaustion  of  this  precious 
mineral ;  the  depth  of  the  coal-beds  Iwing  very  grest, 
and  the  extent  of  groumi  containing  them  amounting 
to  many  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  principal  coal- 
lieda  llo  in  Northumlwrland,  Durham,  Derbyshire, 
StaSbnlshlre,  and  Ulamorganshlre.  The  ports  for 
shipping  coal  in  largo  quantities  arc  Newcastle,  Sun- 
derland, and  Hartlepool.  The  motive  of  the  tax  on 
coal  •zpoited  ta  foreign  countriM  was  thus  neither  an 
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appreben'ion  of  •rentual  icarotty,  nor  «y«n  a  calcal»> 
tion  of  rerenae,  no  much  as  a  dnad  of  giring  her 
Continental  neighbors  the  means  of  rlraling  her  man- 
tifacturea.  Coal  is  not  wanting  in  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  the  mines  are  at  a  distance  fmm  water- 
cnrriage,  and  as  yet  very  imperfectly  wrought ;  while 
for  the  purpose  of  domestic  fuel  the  inhabitant*  give 
n  preference  to  wood.  After  various  changes,  the  ex- 
jiort  duty  on  coal  was  totally  abolished  In  1860. 

According  to  the  census  of  1861  the  tc  '.tl  number  of 
persons  engaged  in  the  ooal  trade  is  289,459. 

In  186R  the  exports  of  coat  to  foreign  countries,  ac- 
cording to  the  real  or  declared  value,  amounted  to 
jn,()02,782.     See  article  Coat,. 

In  quarries,  whether  of  stone  or  slate,  England  Is 
not  rich,  particularly  the  eastern  half  of  the  kingdom ; 
anil  hence  the  almost  universal  use  of  brick  in  ordi- 
nari-  l)uildings.  It  is  not  till  the  traveler  reaches 
Uurliam  that  he  flnds  stone  commcnly  used.  lu  the 
northern  countiea  quarries  occur  ft^iuently;  in  the 
southern,  those  of  Portland  and  Bath  aro  the  most 
considerable.  Still  the  annual  profits  of  the  wholr 
are  small. 

No  branch  of  industry  has  increased  more  rap- 
idly in  the  present  ago  than  Iron-works.  A  cen- 
tory  ago  it  was  computed  that  England  required  an 
annual  importation  of  20,000  tons  of  foreign  Iron ;  an 
importation,  which,  for  many  years  stems  to  have 
been  on  the  increase,  so  as,  after  the  niiddio  of  last 
century,  to  carry  the  quantit}'  required  to  80,000,  40,- 
000,  and  even  to  60,000  tons.  This  supply  was  brought 
from  Sweden  and  Russia,  and,  though  burdene<1  with 
dnty,  it  was  in  quantity  more  than  double  the  native 
produce.  But  fortunately,  after  the  year  1780,  dis- 
coveries were  made  which  increased  greatly  the  supply 
at  home.  Bar  Iron  had  been  manufactured  in  England 
u  on  the  Continent,  with  charcoal  fuel  only,  coal  be- 
ing deemed  inapplicable  to  that  purpose.  Under  that 
impression,  the  rapid  consumption  of  the  wood  in  the 
neighlmrhood  of  the  diflTerent  iron-works  had  necessi- 
tated a  removal,  at  a  great  expense,  of  materials  from 
one  spot  to  another,  and  was  on  the  point  of  causing 
an  alarming  decay  in  the  business,  when  the  iron- 
masters, after  long  perseverence,  succeeded  in  apply- 
injr  coal  to  their  manufacture.  They  had  to  contend 
vlth  various  prejudices,  particularly  the  supposed  in- 
feriority of  iron  so  made ;  but,  in  the  course  of  years, 
the  manufacture  accpiired  such  an  extent  that  there 
were,  in  1805,  220  blast-furnaces,  making  250,000  tons 
of  pig  iron. 

The  transition  trnm  war  to  peace  did  a  good  deal  of 
injury  to  some  branches  of  the  iron  trade ;  but  the 
effect  of  the  change  was  not  of  long  duratiim,  and  the 
pro<luct!on  of  iron  in  England  has  since  been  astonish- 
ingly increased.  In  1820  the  produce  was  calculated 
>t  400,000  tons.  The  excitement  and  speculation  of 
W2i  and  1826  had  a  wonderful  Influence  on  this  de- 
partment. According  to  careful  InquiVieg  made  at  the 
timn,  the  f\irnaces  at  work  in  England  and  Wales  in 
1H27,  with  their  produce,  wore  as  under  ; 

Furtuwos  Tom. 

StaffordsMro ^^M:....  98  810,000 

Shropuhlro 81  T8,000 

tiuuth  Wales. 90  27-.2,000 

North  Wales. 12  21,000 

Yorkshire M  4."«,onO 

Derbyshire 14  20,600 

Total 260  068,500 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  various  railroad  and  other 
projects  set  on  foot  in  1826  and  •••2G,  the  supply  of  iron 
teems  to  have  greatly  exceeded  the  demand ;  and  there 
was  a  very  heavy  fall  of  prices  in  1828,  1829,  and 
IKIO,  and  again  In  1850  and  1861.  But  within  the 
last  two  years  prices  have  again  risen ;  and  the  Iron 
trade  is,  at  this  moment,  in  a  stat*  of  great  activity. 
The  produce  of  the  various  furnaces  of  England  and 
Wales,  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  2,000,000  ton*. 
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iiw.                1                ItM.                1 

Total      1  Prodwoof 
Furnaces.    1        Iron. 

Total      1  IrodoMsf 
Fornwoi.    1        Iron. 

bonth  Wales. . . . 
North  Wales. . . . 
Northumberland 

Yorkablro 

Derbyshire 

Jtofforilsblre..... 

SbroMhlre 

Scotland 

Totals 

107 
U 

84 

10 

lOT 

4» 
2S 

Ti.ni. 

280,412 

17,758 

89^i64 
2i,«72 
188,158 
89,596 
88,540 

198 
11 
86 
28 
80 

168 
84 

180 

Ton.. 

708,880 
16.190 

100,000 
66,680 
96,000 

88^840 
86,000 

660,000 

8M 

_«l*.?8<lj1 

028 

2,008,800 

The  quantity  of  iron  of  all  kinds  manufaetnrsd  and 
unmanufactured,  exported  in  1852,  amounted  to  1,036,- 
884  tons,  besidbs  26,289  tons  "f  cutlery  of  the  declared 
value  of  X2,69]  ,697.  Now  that  the  railways  are  nearly 
completed,  it  might  have  been  expected  that  this  would 
have  caused  a  stagnation  in  its  manufacture ;  but  iron 
Is  now  so  extensively  used  in  the  constiuction  of 
steam-vessels,  that  the  demand  haa  been  maintained. 
For  more  ample  details,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
article  Irok. 

Copper-mines  have  long  been  known  in  England, 
but  they  were  wrought  with  very  little  skill  or  effect 
until  toward  the  year  1700.  Even  at  that  time  the 
annual  produce,  after  smelting  the  metal  from  the  ore, 
was  only  a  few  hundred  tons  of  copper ;  an''  it  hardly 
exceeded  1000  tons  annually,  down  to  the  middle  of 
last  ccnturj-.  From  that  time  fjnvard,  the  increase 
became  considerable,  as  well  in  Cornwall  as  in  Devon, 
North  Wales,  and  Derbyshire ;  in  all  of  which,  cop- 
per-mines were  discovered  and  wrought.  In  North 
Wales,  there  were  two  mines,  Parys  and  Mona,  which, 
for  some  time  after  the  year  1780,  yielded  annually  a 
large  quantity  of  ore,  hut  they  are  uo  longer  so  pro- 
ductive ;  the  mines  of  Devon  and  Derbyshire  continue 
to  be  wrought,  but  the  great  product  is  firom  Corn- 
wall ;  the  mines  of  Cornwall  and  Devon  in  1859 
yielded  181,969  tons  of  copper  ore,  the  metal  obtained 
from  which,  at  the  rate  of  6J  per  100,  produced  11,823 
tons  of  standard  copper,  which,  at  the  average  rate  of 
£140  per  ton,  amounted  to  £1,655,220.  It  is  the 
Welsh  collieries  wltich  afford  to  Cornwall,  as  to  De- 
vonshire, the  means  of  smelting ;  and  as  the  ore  is  less 
heavy  than  the  coa)  required  for  this  operation  (1  ton 
of  ore  requiring  from  2  to  2J  tons  of  coal),  the  prac- 
tice is  to  convey  the  ore  in  vast  quantities  to  Wales, 
particularly  to  Swansea.  In  this,  as  in  ether  minerals, 
France  is  greatly  behind  England.  She  has  various 
copper-mines,  but  her  coal-mines,  at  least  those  hith- 
erto wrought,  aro  at  too  great  a  distance  to  make  such 
undertakings  profitable;  and  she  consequently  re- 
quires an  annual  importation  from  England. 

In  1864  there  were  exported  of  brass  and  copper 
manufactures  1,851,689  cwt.,  of  the  valuo  of  £1,761,- 
878. 

Cornwall  is  also  the  great  seat  of  the  tin-mines  of 
England.  A  centurj-  ago,  the  average  pr  -'.uce  of  the 
tin-mines  hardly  exceeded  1500  tons;  it  may  now  be 
estimated  at  5000  tons  a-y  lar.  From  abixMul  England 
receives  tin  principally  from  her  Indian  possessions, 
Holland,  anil  the  United  States.  Of  this,  was  im- 
ported in  1858,  49,740  owt.  The  value  of  tin  un- 
wrought,  and  in  plates,  exported  in  1854,  was  £1,- 
307,246. 

The  leftd-mines  of  England  are  principally  in  Cnm- 
Iwrland,  Northumberland,  Derbyshire,  Flintshire,  and 
Salop.  In  1852  England  and  Wales  produced  80,790 
tons  of  lead  ore,  and  57,621  tons  of  lead.  Black  lead 
is  found  in  Cumberland,  in  the  romantic  district  of 
Borrowdale.  The  mine  was  formerly  opened  only  pe- 
riodically, in  order  that  the  market  might  not  l>e  over- 
stocked, but  for  a  considerable  number  of  years  past. 
It  has  been  constantly  open. 

There  is  no  country  better  sappUed  Uuu  England, 
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Mh  with  hrine-epring*  »nd  l)ed(i  of  fo«»H,  or  rock- 
•alt.  Tho  l)rine-Kpringa  are  found  In  Cheshire,  in  the 
loiithcm  part  of  the  rounty,  in  plare«  contiguoiu  to 
tho  river  Weaver,  and  at  Droitwieh,  in  Worce»ter- 
ahire.  The  b«d»  of  rorlc-«alt,  which  ire  of  great  thioli- 
neaK,  were  discovered  in  tlie  vicinity  of  Northwich  and 
Lawton.  The  i^ater  part  of  the  aalt  proiluced  in  ol)- 
taine<I  from  the  brine-aprinKfi.  Formerly  conniderable 
quantities  were  pro<luced  liy  the  ev-|,oration  of  sen- 
water,  but  since  the  almlition  of  the  duties  most  of  the 
works  appropriated  to  this  manufacture  have  been 
aiiandoned.  From  the  brine-springs  it  is  obtained  at 
the  rate  of  one  gallon  of  solid  salt  from  four  i;aU»ns  of 
liquid,  while  common  sea-water  iloes  not  yield  alKive 
one  in  twenty-eight.  Tho  consumption  of  salt  is  im- 
mense. Necker  estimated  its  consumjition  in  tliose 
provinces  of  France  wliioli  hud  puschased  nn  exemp- 
tion from  the  gabelle  (pai/s francs  rrdimfra)  at  aliout 
'  10^  Ihs.  (Kng.)  for  each  individvai. — Xdminiitration 
dfj  Fintincft,  tome  ii.,  p.  12.  From  all  that  we  ha>e 
been  able  to  learn  on  the  subject,  we  Iwliove  that  the 
consumption  of  the  people  of  (ireat  Britain  may  Ih) 
estimated  a  little  higher,  or  at  22  lbs. ;  the  difference 
In  fund  and  haltits,  as  conipare<i  with  thoso  of  tho 
French,  fiiUy  accounting  for  tliis  increased  allowance. 
On  this  supposition,  and  taking  the  population  of 
Great  JDritain  at  21.000,000,  the  entire  consumption 
will  amount  to  4(>2,(lO(),(HX)  lbs.,  or  20(),250  tons. 

Exclusive  of  this  immense  home-consumption,  Kng- 
land  annually  exports  aliout  1K,0<MI,0<N)  liushels,  which, 
at  &6  lbs.  a  bushel,  are  p<iuiralent  to  857,143  tons.  The 
Americans  are  the  largest  consumers  of  Uritish  salt. 

The  cheapness  of  this  important  necessary  of  life  i^ 
not  less  remarkable  than  its  diffusion.  Its  present 
cost  may  lie  estimated,  at  a  metlium,  at  from  148.  to 
16s.  a  ton. 

.Salt  has  been  at  all  times  a  favorite  subject  of  taxa- 
tion. It  was  first  taxed  in  the  reign  of  William  HI. 
In  17!)H  the  duties  amounted  to  •'is.  a  bushel,  but  they 
were  subsequently  increased  to  l.'is.  a  bushel,  or  alxitit 
forty  times  the  cost  of  tho  ealt.  Ho  exorbitant  a  duty 
was  pHMluctive  of  tho  worst  elTccts,  and,  in  particular, 
occasioned  a  great  deal  of  smuggling.  The  duty  hav- 
ing, in  consequence,  become  exceedingly  uniiopular, 
was  Anally  repealed  in  182H. 

Finhrririi. — At  present  our  space  allows  no  more 
than  a  brief  notice;  of  the  prin('i|>al  branches  of  tlie 
fisheries. 

The  mackerel  fishery  is  carried  on  with  great  vigor 
on  the  coast  of  Kent  and  .Sussex,  in  May,  .lunc,  and 
July.  Large  as  the  supply  is.  it  would  still  atlmit  of 
augmentath)n  ;  and  herrings  also  might  lie  caught  in 
vast  quantities  on  the  coast  of  Kent  in  (Jctolier  and 
November.  The  desideratum  with  tho  fishermen  is 
not  so  much  a  high  price  as  a  certain  market ;  and  the 
most  effectual  way  to  procure  that  is,  to  i{uicken,  liy 
every  possible  means,  the  conveyance  to  I^ndon, 
which  has  liecn  aocomplishcd  liy  the  employment  of 
atoambuats  and  railways. 

The  pilchanl  flsher)'  takes  place  chiefly  on  the  coast 
of  Devonshire  and  Comwall,  and,  though  suliject  to 
great  fluctuations,  as  well  from  the  seasons  as  from 
England's  political  situation  relative  to  tho  continent, 
forms  on  the  whole  an  import'int  liranch,  employing  a 
numlier  of  seamen  both  In  catching  the  fish  and  in  car- 
ri'ing  it  to  foreign  markets.  Its  season  is  generally 
from  .luno  to  Srptenilier. 

The  herring,  the  most  important  of  all  tho  fisheries,  I 
is   happily  now   in   a  state   of  rapid  extension.     It 
foriiie^I,  during  the  17th  cc nturj',  the  groat  emph)j'- 
ment  of  the  Diitcli  seanicn,  and  was  contemplated  by  ^ 
their  nei^hlxirs  with  ver>- jealous  eyes.     Accordingly, 
in  the  reign  of  Cliarles  II.,  particularly  after  the  rup- ' 
turn  with  Holland  in  1K72,  several  acts  wore  |iassed  for  \ 
the  encouragement  of  the  fishermen,  anil  in  a  spirit  of  | 
hostility  to  the  Dutch.     The  subsequent  accession  of 
William  to  the  throne,  and  the  long  friendship  between  | 


the  two  countries,  relaxed  the  exertions  of  the  gov 
ornment ;  and  it  was  not  tiil  after  the  |)eace  uf  n\^ 
that  a  large  bounty  was  given  on  the  tonnage  of  the 
liusses,  or  masted  vessels,  so  employed.  Htiil  Kngllah 
fishermen  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  experience 
and  patient  |)ersevorance  of  the  Dutch,  an<l  it  was 
found  necessary  to  raise  the  liounty  from  3()s.  to  AGs. 
|)er  ton.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the  numlwr 
of  busses  increased ;  but  tho  additional  20s.  being 
withdrawn  in  1771,  the  fishery  again  declined.  Tlie 
American  war,  and,  subse<|uently,  the  wars  of  tlie 
French  revolution.  prove<l  extremely  adverse  to  its  ex- 
tension. At  larit,  in  180t<,  an  act  wus  passeil  cnrrving 
the  Ixiunty  to  £'i  a  ton  on  the  busses,  with  a  further 
grant  of  28.  jwr  barrel  on  all  herrings  caught,  whether 
in  busses  or  boats.  This  act  was  further  coiillriiicd  in 
1815,  and  the  Irounty  |ier  barrel  raised  to  4s.,  with  tho 
qualification  that  the  herrings  should  lie  gutted  licfure 
curing. 

In  consequeuce  of  the  encouragement  thus  afforded 
the  fishery  was  materially  extended  ;  Imt  this  was 
effected  at  a  great  expimse,  and  liad,  liesidos,  sevcra', 
liad  conscijucnces.  The  liounties  given  liy  govern- 
ment tempted  persons  without  capital  or  skill  to  enter 
into  tlie  business,  to  the  great  injur}-  of  the  regular 
fisbermen  {  so  that  notwithstanding  the  exteuKiuii  uf 
the  business,  it  was  found,  as  is  invarialily  the  case 
with  all  de|>artmonts  curried  on  liy  means  of  u  bounty 
to  lie  in  n  very  unhealthy  stute.  In  consequence 
partly  of  the  circumstances  now  stated,  and  partly  in 
consideration  of  the  real  and  substantial  relief  given  to 
the  fishery  liy  the  aliolition  of  the  duties  on  salt,  it  wus 
resolved  gradually  to  witlidraw  the  Isiunty,  wliieh 
totally  coaled  in  1«;10.  And  it  may  be  st:ifeii,  that 
though  the  fishery  fell  off  «  bile  the  bounty  was  in  tlio 
course  of  lieing  withdrawn,  it  has  since  been  materiallv 
increased,  niid  is  now  in  a  l)ettor  sit<\ation  than  at  any 
former  perio<l.  From  the  year  IKU  to  IKIO,  tlie  year 
when  the  Uiunty  ceased,  the  greatest  nuuilier  of  Imr- 
rels  cured  in  Great  liritain  was  442,195 ;  and  in  the 
year  ending  December,  Wh'i,  they  amounted  to  778.- 
<)>1!t,  tho  hirgest  numljer  cured  in  any  (irnvious  year. 
The  quantities  cureil  in  each  year  vary  consideratily, 
acconling  to  tho  aliundanc«  of  the  shoals  that  appear 
uix)n  tile  coasts  in  ditVerent  seasons ;  but  since  1H38, 
tlie  annual  <|uaiitity  cured  has  never  fallen  below 
500,f»00  barrels,  while  for  tho  25  previous  years  tliey 
would  scarcely  average  300,000.  In  l8jl  there  were 
exported  23U,330  barrels  of  the  declared  value  of 
.f22«,835. 

The  cod  fishery  is  next  in  importance  to  that  of  the 
herring.  It  i?  carried  on  in  a  great  variety  of  jilaces 
contiguous  to  tho  liritish  shores.  The  liiie.st  ti.«h  is 
caught  round  the  edges  of  the  Dogger  liunk,  but 
within  these  few  years  London  has  l)een  principally 
supplied  with  cod  taken  between  Yannoiitli  and  tho 
Nore.  Tlio  fi«heries  in  the  ncigbliorh(MHi  of  the  Shct- 
'and  and  Orkney  Islands,  are  priKluctlve  and  valualile, 
but  the  great  bank  of  Newfoundland  is  the  principal 
station  of  tho  distant  co<l  fishery.  About  2,000  men 
arc  ciuphiycd  in  tho  solo  fisher)'. 

Salmon  are  rarely  caught  except  in  estuaries  or  riv- 
ers, which  in  most  instances  are  private  property.  It 
is  found  in  most  English  rivers,  Imt  in  surh  smalt 
i|uant!tjes  us  to  make  the  fishing  un  oliject  of  little 
consequence. 

Knglan<l  is  chiefly  supplied  from  the  fisheries  in  the 
Scotch  and  Irish  rivers,  but  from  some  cnusn  or  (rther 
there  is  a  growing  scarcity  in  this  fish,  proliulily  from 
the  weirs  or  saliuon-traps  placed  in  the  rivers  and 
estuaries  in  the  way  of  tho  fish  when  ascending  the 
rivers  to  spawn. 

(ireenland  was  first  discovered  liy  tho  Eng'.isli ;  but 
in  this,  as  in  other  branches  of  navigation  slie  long 
allowed  tlie  Dutck  to  take  a  lead,  it  wus  nut  till 
aftrr  1750  that,  the  government  having  granted  u 
Itounty  of  lOs.  a  ton  on  every  vessel  employed  in  ths 
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whsl«  flnhery,  •  coniilderable  InoreaM  took  place  in 
tliin  Imioch. 

In  17fiO,  the  vegaelii  employed  were  only  10 ;  in 
176U,  tliey  hud  increaiied  to  (17.  The  war  aoon  oausod 
»  decreuse  of  one  half ;  but  ut  the  return  of  peace  in 
176B  tbia  flffhery  revived,  and  in  1770  the  vesaeU  em- 
ployed amounted  to  50;  In  1778,  to  66;  in  1776,  to 
!)•!.  The  American  war  again  caused  a  decrease,  and 
in  17H-2  the  vetsels  so  employed  were  only  3«.  In 
17H4  they  increased  to  89,  and  in  17H6  to  MO.  After 
thix,  they  exceeded  200  annually  till  17!):i;  but  the 
lung  continuance  nf  the  lute  wars  reduced  them  Iwlow 
half  tlio  number  employed  {ireviously.  In  1H52,  the 
whnle  fishery-  employed  ships,  of  the  aggregate  burden 
of  lli,118  tons. 

The  Newfoundland  flshery  hiiM  boon  considerable 
for  full}-  a  century  past.  As  a  nursery  for  seamen,  it 
is  accounted  of  such  consequence  as  to  have  formed 
the  oliject  of  a  speclDv  article  in  most  of  the  treaties 
of  peace.  The  tish  caught,  particularly  in  time  of 
peace.  Is  sent  less  to  liritain  than  to  the  Catholic 
countries  In  the  south  of  Europe  ;  a  market  subject  to 
all  the  Interruptions  attendant  on  a  change  of  political 
relations.  The  number  of  vessels  employed  in  this 
fishery  ut  ditferent  times  was  as  follows  ; 

In  1781 70 

17«t 140 

1774 8M 

The  American  war  caused  a  diminution ;  but 

In  1784  the  number  was SIR6 

1T88  "  »    SIM 

At  this  rate  the  flshery  continued  until  the  war  of 
17'J;l,  after  which,  particularly  after  the  rupture  with 
Spain  in  1797,  it  fell  off  greatly ;  the  fishing-vessels  in 
17»H  l)eing  only  140. 

The  continuance  of  war,  and  the  aggrandizement  of 
the  French  in  Italy,  occasioned  additional  depression  ; 
go  that  in  IHIO  tho  numlwr  of  English  vessels  em- 
ployed at  Newfoundland  did  not  exceed  92.  The 
pence  seemed  to  promise  a  revival  of  this  important 
nurseiy  of  seamen  ;  nnd  in  the  year  181G  the  number 
of  vessels  which  arrived  in  Newfoundland  was  795, 
manned  by  (),0(X)  seamen  ;  but  the  trude,  lioth  then  and 
in  IH17  and  1818,  proved  unprofitable,  in  consequence 
of  indifferent  seasons,  of  the  high  duty  imposed  on 
lish  imported  in  British  vessels  Into  Naples,  and  of  the 
competition  of  the  French  li  ihermen,  supimrted  by  n 
high  bounty  from  their  government.  The  total  value 
of  tish  exported  from  the  Itritish  colonies  in  North 
America  in  1861,  was  i.'827,7;i8. 

It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  to  foreigners  that  a  marl- 
time  nation  should  not  have  more  eticctunlly  cultivated 
this  great  means  of  facilitating  the  sup])ort  of  the  peo- 
ple.  The  ample  supply  wliich  might  have  l)een 
alToriled  by  the  Nynipli  Itunk,  cm  the  south-cast  const 
of  Ireland,  has  lieen  avowedly  neglected  ;  and  it  was 
only  in  1818  that  the  discovery  of  a  bank  of  almost  equal 
pnsluctiveness  in  the  vicinity  of  Orkney,  was  made. 

Fish  is  little  known  to  the  mass  of  tho  people  in  the 
inland  cnuntles,  though  tho  fitcilitics  of  trunsport 
sfl'iirded  i.y  the  railwuys  is  gradually  distril>uting  it  In 
htfin  quantities,  I.ondon  has  always  been  amply 
supplied,  Mr,  Mayhew,  in  his  pamphlet  on  "  London 
Ijibor  nnd  the  London  Poor,"  estimutos  tho  weight  of 
fish  annually  consumed  in  London  at  ulwve  450,(KX),- 
000  |H)unds,  besides  an  enonnous  quantity  of  shell- 
fish. Calculating  the  flsh  of  ull  kinds  ut  3d.  per  lb. 
on  an  average,  the  amount  would  exceed  ,£5,000,(X)0 
sterling.     See  the  article  Fisiikrik.s. 

Manufactures. — In  this  great  department  of  English 
prcMluctive  industry,  we  Ijegin  with  woolons,  which, 
although  no  longer  the  largest  of  these  manufactures  in 
point  of  ex|)ortation,  nor  even  in  the  value  annually 
made,  is  entitled  to  the  first  place  from  the  priority  of 
its  establishment,  as  well  as  from  tho  substantial  basis 
on  which  it  rests.  England,  from  the  extent  of  her 
pastures,  abounded  in  wool  fcom  a  very  remote  age, 


and  the  inhabitants  were  doubtleii  capable  of  maati- 
facturing  it  into  rude  clothing  ;  each  weaver  working 
in  his  separate  cottage,  and  with  very  little  aid  from 
machiner}-.  In  the  12th  and  18th  centuries  she  ap- 
pears to  have  had  only  the  most  bumble  fabrics,  and 
to  have  imported  all  cloth  of  finer  texture  ;  sending 
abroad  her  wool  in  quantities  to  Flauders,  a  country 
the  inhabitants  of  which  were  at  that  period  much 
further  advanced  than  tiie  rest  of  Europe,  with  the 
exception  of  Italy.  It  was  in  the  middle  of  the  14th 
century  that  a  better  system  was  introduced.  Flem- 
ish manufacturers  v:ere  invited  over  to  England,  and 
improved  greatly  the  quality  of  her  home-made  wool- 
ens. The  seats  of  this  brunch  of  industry  appear  at 
that  time  to  have  been  Kent  and  Essex  ;  afterward 
Gloucestershire,  e.nd  subsequently  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  It  occupied  at  first  tlie  southern  and  more 
improved  districts,  and  spread  afterward  to  the  north- 
wanl,  on  account  of  the  cheapness  of  labor,  the  abund- 
ance of  coal,  and  the  convenience  of  water-falls  for 
tho  machinery.  The  general  character  of  the  woolen 
manufacture  of  England  has  lieen  that  of  slow  progress, 
but  of  little  fluctuation  ;  the  latter  evidently  a  conse- 
quence of  its  def  'iding  more  on  home-consumption 
than  on  exportation.  In  the  long  period  from  1700  to 
1780,  the  ox[)orts  experienced  a  reguloi,  but  not  rapid 
rise,  amounting  in  the  latter  years  to  about  4:3,600,000, 
while  the  home-consumption  increased  in  proportion  to 
her  augmenting  numl)er8.  More  recently  the  manu- 
facture has  been  niuteriully  improved  by  the  adoption 
of  various  important  mcchnnical  inventions  in  tho 
spinning,  weaving,  and  dressing  departments.  On  the 
whole,  however,  improvement  has  been  much  less 
rapid  in  it  than  in  the  cotton  manufacture ;  so  that 
while  her  exports  of  cotton  stuffs  and  yam  have  in- 
creased bp'  !id  all  precedent,  those  of  woolens  have 
been  comg  uatlvely  stationary. 

As  wo  shall  enter  fully,  in  the  article  Woolen 
Manufacture,  into  the  details  connected  with  its 
history,  progress,  and  pret'snt  state,  it  would  be  use- 
less, even  if  our  limits  permitted,  to  anticipate  those 
here.  We  shall  only  obsarve,  therefore,  thut  the  en- 
tire value  of  tho  manufacture  is  estimated  at  about 
4:25,000,000.  According  to  the  census  of  1851 ,  there 
were  employed  in  tho  various  branches  of  tho  woolen 
manufactures  176,131  moles,  and  118,642  females. 
Uy  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  raw  material  of 
the  manufacture  is  the  produce  of  her  own  flocks  ;  but 
for  many  years  past  she  has  imported  large  quantities. 
Previously  to  1800  the  average  imports  did  not  ex- 
ceed 3,000,000  lbs.,  mostly  brought  from  Spain,  tho 
wool  of  which  long  maintained  a  high  character.  In 
1800  the  imports  increased  to  9,000,000  lbs.  Since  then 
they  have  gone  on  increasing,  till,  in  1852,  they 
reached  93,761,458  lbs.,  of  which  48,197,301  lbs.  came 
from  her  own  dependencies  in  Australia.  In  1831  the 
ex|H)rts  of  wiM>len  manufactures  amounted  to  £5,232,- 
013.  Since  then  they  have  annually  increased,  till, 
in  1862,  they  reached  4:8,730,934.  For  an  account  of 
the  prices  and  qualities  of  wool,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  article  Wool. 

The  cotton  manufacture  of  England  is  entitled  to  the 
greatest  attention  on  different  accounts.  Of  all  her 
manufactures,  it  affords  tho  largest  export,  and  ex- 
hibits the  most  rapid  improvements  in  machinery, 
its  introduction,  though  not  remote,  ia  less  recent  than 
is  commonly  supposed.  It  appears  to  have  taken 
pluce  early  in  the  17th  century,  when  it  was  estab- 
lished at  Manchester  ;  but  it  was  long  conducted  upon 
a  verj'  limited  scale.  The  raw  material,  imported  at 
first  only  from  the  Levant,  in  particular  from  Smyrna, 
l>egun,  ufter  1660,  to  he  supplied  by  her  West  India 
colonies.  The  quantity  imported  amounted,  about 
tho  year  1700,  to  3,500  bales ;  but,  increasing  with  the 
extended  cultivation  of  her  colonies,  it  averaged,  about 
the  year  1720,  something  more  than  7,000  boles.  From 
the  colonial  conquests  of  the  war  of  1756  her  import  of 
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Miton  i«e«iv«d  further  augnentation ;  tnit  the  manu- 
facture increa««u  verj-  slowly,  a  great  part  of  her  cot- 
ton lieing  re-exported  to  Holland,  for  the  supply  of 
Dntch  and  (German  weavers.  It  was  not  UU  after  the 
peace  of  1V68,  and  the  invenHon  first  of  the  carding 
machine,  and  next  of  the  spiiinin^f-Jenny,  that  this 
manufacture  became  considerably  extended.  In  1776, 
the  average  import  of  cotton  approached  1H,000  bales. 
A  variety  of  inventions,  unequaled  in  the  hintory  of 


town  of  of  Birmingham,  but  in  a  part  of  the  surround- 
ing rliittrict.  It  is  computed,  by  the  census  of  1861,  to 
employ,  in  England  and  Wales,  16,966  males,  and 
9»7ti  females,  of  whom  7626  are  under  20  years  of  age  • 
for  even  this  heavy  article  admits  of  subdivision  of 
employment,  which  lightens  the  lalior,  and  enables 
the  woiVman  to  avail  himself  of  tho  aid  of  Iuh  fumily, 
Uf  vhe  tw.<  towns,  Sheffield  is  by  muuh  the  more 
ancient ;  th' '  command  of  coal  and  iron  in  the  same 


manufacturing  industry,  were  now  made  (see  article  on  !  m^igliborhoot.  Iiaving  rendered  it,  so  far  bactc  as  the  18th 


the  Cotton  MANUFAcrvitK),  which  gave  an  astonish- 
ittt,  'timulUB  to  tlie  liusiness.  Fine  calicoes  and  muslins 
were  introduced ;  tho  workmen  wtre  withdrawn  from 
their  detached  dwellings,  and  collected  into  lar^^e  fac- 
tories ;  and  the  price  of  the  finished  article  experienced 
•  reduction,  notwithstanding  a  rise  in  the  raw  material, 
and  in  tho  wages  of  labor.  The  period  which  followe<l 
tho  peace  of  17X3  is  perhaps  unexampled  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  price,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  sale  that 
toolc  place  f  regard  to  cotton  goods.  The  commence- 
ment of  hostilities  in  17il.S  gave  a  pretty  severe  shock 
to  the  business ;  but  the  improvements  in  machinery 
continuing,  the  manufacture  soon  ncovcred,  and  has 
gone  on  increasing,  under  many  vicissitades,  with  a 
rapidity  unparatleled  by  any  other  business,  either  in 
that  or  any  other  country.  Neither  does  tliere  seem 
to  be  any  ground  for  fearing  that  this  progress  will  be 
speedily  ohecked.  On  the  contrary,  her  suiwriority 
in  the  majority  of  what  L«ntribates  to  the  advancement 
of  the  manufacture  is  so  very  decided,  that,  ])rovideil 
the  public  tranquillity  lie  preserved  unimpaired,  she 
need  not  fear  from  tho  competition  of  others. 

The  leader  is  referred  to  the  article  "  Ckttos  Masi;- 
factdre"  in  this  work  for  an  account  of  the  rine  and 
progress  of  this  great  tiranch  of  national  industry,  and 
for  tabular  statements,  exbiLiting  the  present  magni- 
tude and  importance  of  the  trade,  the  sources  whence 
the  raw  cotton  is  derived,  and  the  foreign  markets  fur 
the  raw  matehiit  and  manufactured  articles. 

Jlardteare. — We  have  already  noticed  the  surprising 


or  14th  century,  a  place  fur  the  fabrication  of  the  home- 
ly articles  usetl  in  those  days  by  our  ancestors.  It  is 
about  a  century  since  its  razors,  knives,  and  tiles  be- 
gan to  take  a  more  delicate  shape.  Uimiingham,  how- 
ever, embraced  a  wider  range,  and  advanced  witli 
much  greater  rapidity  ;  but  8heflle!d  also  has  its  adja- 
cent district,  inhabited  by  manufacturers,  though  to  a 
luuch  less  extent  tlian  the  vicinity  of  UiriningliHui. 
i  ibis  district,  coiled  Ilallamshire,  extends  six  or  i>even 
miles  to  the  west  of  SbelTield. 

llanlware  is  nnule  in  several  other  places,  such 
as  Lilston,  Wolverliampton,  Dudley,  and  Walsall. 
Kach  of  these  towns  is  situated  in  StatrordHliire 
and,  in  point  of  manufacture,  is  small  only  in  cunipur- 
ison  with  llirmingham  or  HhefHeld.  Articles  apna- 
rentiy  very  triHing  are  manufactured  to  a  surprisini; 
extent  in  ditfLreut  places,  such  as  pius  at  Gloiut'stor 
needles  at  Ke(l-<litch  in  Woreestersliire,  watcli-umve- 
nu'uts  and  maln-eprings  at  Prescott  in  Lancaahin*. 
Tho  total  value  of  articles  of  iron,  steel,  brass,  and 
copper,  including  thu  manufacture  from  its  earlirst 
to  its  must  linished  stage,  is  noiressarily  lluctuatinL' 
but  may  Iks  computed  at  i^0,0OO,()UO  aiuiuully  ;  two 
tiiirds  of  wliicli  up;tair  to  be  consumed  at  home,  while 
tlie  other  tliird  is  exiKirted  to  two  great  uiarketi— tho 
Continent  of  Kuro|>e  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  uumlH-r  of  iwrsons  omploved  in  tho  hnnlnare 
manufuctun;  in  I'liiglaud  in  IM.M  was  aliout  JO.iHK). 
In  the  I'tiiied  States,  iron  and  coal  are  found,  wlierc 
lind  and  provisions  are  certainly  uiucli  ch(ui|M'r  tliun 


increase  in  the  produce  of  the  iron  mines  of  Kngland  j  in  Urituiu  ;  but  tlie  scattered  state  of  Anu^rican  |Hipu. 
since  1780.  This  increase  of  the  raw  material,  joined  j  latiou  must,  during  several  ages,  oppose  serious  ol)>ta- 
in  some  cases  to  the  command  of  rual  in  tlio  vicinity,  |  ties  to  tlie  liivisiun  uf  employment  neitessary  in  nil  llio 
and  in  all  to  a  facility  of  conveya  co  of  coal  and  iror  ,  .licer  brandies  'if  the  Itardware  manufacture  ;  partii  ii- 
liy  canals  and  railroads,  has,  in  the  last  50  years,  given  larly  as  tlie  ea»o  with  Avhich  tliu  Mississippi  and  (lliio 
a  great  extension  tr.  her  hardware  manufacture.     In    are  navigated  liy  steaiu  o|h!US  even  tho  Western  .States 


to  tile  ini|Hirtatiuu  of  liritish  goods.  Upon  the  wluile 
llierefore,  we  look  on  tnglisli  iiardware  manufactiire4as 
renting  on  u  sc'id  liasis,  l>e<au»e  in  them  are  iMnililncd 
M'ver.il  udvantiiptes :  -tlic  raw  material,  tlio  rum..'i>iid 
of  cheap  fuel,  and  tlio  use  of  machinery,  wliiili  tlio 
more  it  is  adopted,  will  liriiig  a  greater  pro|«irtioii  of 
tlio  work  within  tlie  ctimpass  of  women  ami  Imvs,  and 
thus  lessen  the  pro]  •■rtion  liorne  liv  wages  in  tlie  oust 
of  t'le  linished  artioii-. 

Lintn  I'rr.ile. — I.inen  has  never  foniii'd  due  of  tlie 
staple  manul'actures  uf  J.ngiaiid,  tiux  liuvin;;  been  less 


no  department  hM  the  sulHlivision  iit  employment  lieen 
curric.1  to  so  great  a  lengt  h ;  in  none  <ire  its  effects 
in  choaponing  production  >o  conspicuous,  Itirming- 
hani  and  Shelttcld  arc  the  two  great  workshops  for  Kn- 
glish  liardwai'e ;  tho  latter  is  cuntined  to  inm  and 
steel,  while  in  the  former  not  only  iron  and  steel,  liut 
copjK-r  and  brass,  constitute  the  nutterials  of  lalior. 
Sheflield  fabricates  articles  whiili  are  less  furomunient 
than  utility,  and  wliich  possess  In  general  a  lertain 
liulk,  sjch  as  grates,  spades,  sickles,  tiles,  knives,  fen- 
ders, lire-irons;  wliile  in  Itirmin^ham  mere  is,  in  ud- 

diliiin  toarticlesof  solidity,  asiirprisiiig  variety  of  toys,  cultivated  tliere  tliaii  un  tlie  up|Kisilo  shore  of  tlin 
fancy  giHHJs,  and  ]i«aiy  mnnufaitiiri'S  :  eadi  tritiiiig,  Netberiandr ;  a  I'ouiitry  whirli,  in  tlu'  1  Itli  ami  l.'itli 
when  cimsiiierod  soiurat'-ly,  but  the  wiiulo  fnrniing  an  iviiluries,  supplied  the  rest  uf  i'^urtipe  with  t'le  ^nle^t 
ii^i{regate  of  great  value.  The  must  insignifiiant  of  linens  ami  wiHiieiis,  Wlieii  ICngland  siilisi'i|U('iitly  a>I- 
these,  such  as  a  brass  cock  or  a  liuttuii  shank,  passes  vanced  in  manufai'turing  rts,  tlio  aliundaiit  supply  of 
thruugh  a  numlier  uf  haniln,  ami  eai'li  urti/.an  |MTlurins  w\hiI  pulnteil  out  tlie  must  suitalile  branch;  ami  slie 
only  a  single  <i|MTatiiin.  lie  thus  arqiiin>s  an  extra-  was  cuiitmled  tii  cuntinue  iier  inipurts  uf  liiicii  I'roni 
ordinary  dext<'rity  in  his  limited  di'partin>'iit,  and  in  tlie  Nelherlamls,  rrum  i'raiice,  and  fruni  (icrmaiiy.  iir 
tlie  course  of  a  ilay  des|)at<'lies  several  hundred,  |>er-  lu  t'avur  tlie  miiniiCnture  ul'  the  sister  island  in  a  ilc- 
ha|>s  even  a  thuunand  arlnli's,  Ihniugli  his  |iarlicul.ir  partnient  wliiili  did  iiul  e.x.ited  her  jealousy.  In  Ire- 
st.ige  ;  the  result  uf  al!  whicli  Is,  that  the  price,  when  land,  the  linen  niaiiul'aitiire  dales  abuiil  two  ceiitiiiics 
sold   in  (|uantities,   is  incredilily    luw.      Anutlier   and    ago,  and  is  ^aiii  to  liave  owed  mucli  of  its  extciisimi  to 


verr  interesting  feature  In  the  siluaiiuu  of  Itinning- 
li.iin,  is  tlie  (Mipuluusncss  of  its  neii;liUirli<HHl.  Vet  In 
nunc  .;:"  the  large  towns  uf  Ijiglaiii!  is  living  less  ex- 
pensive;  an  advantage  uwing  partl>  tu  tlie  nlninil- 
anco  uf  coal,  |>artly  to  the  ready  supply  uf  iiiilk  and 
vegetables  from  the  wide  space  uccupieil  liy  tlic  popu- 
lation. 

Haili. — I'be  nail  trade  Is  carried  on,  not  in  the 


the  measures  of  the  unfuitunale  Wriitworlli,  in  the 
reign  uf  (liarlis  I.  Tlie  annual  cuiisuiiiptiun  ul'  linen 
in  Kngland  a  ci'uturv  agu  was  pruhaldy  nut  far  liclow 
that '  :'  lier  double  pupiilatiun  al  present,  uwiii;;  tu  tlio 
very  general  siil'stltutioii  in  uur  time  uf  cotliin  articles. 
At  tliat  time  the  linen  manufacturo  uf  Knglaiid  was 
estalilislied  chielly  in  Lancashire  and  Cuinlierlaiiil.  and 
ill  a  cuuuty  very  reiiiulu  from  tiiese,  iiuniuly,  llurset- 
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^Ire.  In  1746,  government,  apprised  of  the  extension 
of  the  manufacture  of  coarse  linen  in  Silesia  and  other 
pnrts  of  German}',  and  actuated  by  the  fallacious  no> 
tion  of  making  a  monopoly  of  all  kinds  of  productive 
industry-,  granted  a  bounty  of  l-^d.  per  yard  on  the 
rx]iortation  of  all  British  linen  of  a  value  from  Gd.  to 
18(1.  per  yard ;  in  other  words,  a  premium  of  '10  or  25 
per  cent,  on  t^e  prime  cost  of  all  inforior  qualities  ex- 
ported. So  large  a  grant  soon  augmented  the  manu- 
facture of  osnaburgs  and  other  coarse  cloths,  particu- 
larly in  Scotland,  although  the  ratio  of  increase  was 
infinitely  smaller  than  in  the  case  of  cotton,  where 
there  was  rj  premium,  hut  a  rapid  improvement  of 
miichinory.  The  demand  for  bounty  in  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1780,  was  about  X88,000  annually.  More  re- 
cently these  impolitic  issues  were  greatly  increased ; 
but  nt  length  the  impolicy  of  forcing  a  mnnufacturt  ir 
tliia  way  having  become  obvious  to  everj-  one,  th«- 
bounties,  after  being  gradually  reduced,  ceased  Anally 
in  1830. 

The  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on  in  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  its  chief  seat  l>eing  in  I^eds 
nml  its  neighborhood,  and  in  Lancashire,  Dorset,  Dur- 
ham, and  Salop. 

Ireland  and  Scotland,  particnlnrly  Dundee,  are  both 
itiperior  'o  Kngiand  In  the  mnniifncture  of  linen.  But 
some  of  ti'io  flux  mills  establinhed  at  Hull  are  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  any  other  in  the  empire. 

lUI.  1819, 

The  exports  of  linen  mannl'acture« 

from  Great  lirltain  and  Ireland 

In  H.M  anil  1W2  were  of  t^io  do- 

clnriMl  value  of £8,S22,fl8S     £8,872,491 

ThroAd  and  small  wares SIM,  Ml  !C>9,20S 

Llncnyarn. 9M,4!!«       ],H0,8(H 

a>,(),'W,s'2a     X5,8T2,8S1 
Silk  Manufachire. — In  the  silk  manufacture,  as  in  tlio 
linen,  Kngland  has  had  to  contend  wifli  a  formidalilo 
opposition  In  other  countries,  particularly  in   Franco 
and  Itiiiy  ;  and  she  has  also  had  to  ini|H)rt  tlio  wli»l«  of 
the  raw  material.    It  would  tliercfore  hardly  liavo  been 
attempted  by  her  countrymen,  lint  for  the  great  profits 
expeoted  from  an  article  of  general   \ise  among  tlie 
higher  classes.    Its  intro<b-i'tiim  gtws  buck  to  the  ITitli 
century.     Alwut  the  beginning  of  the  17tli  it  seems 
to  have  I)ecn  carried  to  a  con«;.leral)lo  extent,  owing 
certainly  not  to  th'^  luxury  of  tho  age,  nor  to  any  groat 
pro|)(irtinn  of  aiHiieiit  persons  in  the  community,  but  to 
silk  lieir.g  almost  the  only  nrtleio  of  apparel  in  whi<-li 
the  vanity  of  dress  could  display  itself.     Toward  the 
end  of  tlio  reJKn  i>r  ('harles  II.,  about  the  year  ItWO, 
raw  silk  began  to  be  iin|)orted  in  quantities  from  India  ; 
anil  the   Knglish  nian>irjtctnre  received  a  substantiai 
ailditiiin  by  the  numliers  ami  ingenuity  of  the  I'Vench- 
men  who  settled  in  that  country  af'or  tlie  i  evocation 
of  the  edict  of  Nuntes  in  KW.'I.    Various  circumstances 
thus  contributed  to  preserve  and  extend  the  mannfuc- 
ture,  which  cimtinneii  ratlier  upmi  the  inoreaso  till  tho 
general    sulixtitutlon   of  cottims  for  .'<ilk8  about  1/90. 
This  tjavo  a  serious  ^llock  to  the  manufacture,  from 
which  It  recoverei)  only  by  kIow  degrees.    Its  situation 
hill  nut  inilceil  In-en  nt  any  time  prosperous  ;  and  the  \ 
I'lintiniieii  complaints  of  the  inaniifautiirers  occasioned 
within  thcKC  few  years  n  fundamental  cliangu  m  the  i 
(Xiliry  under  wliicli  It  bad  previously  been  condui  ted.    i 
Knnn  the  lirst  introdintion  »f  the  uianul'arturo  into 
i-'nulaiul  down  to  lH'.!.'i,  foreign  silks  were  cither  |ki»1-  | 
tively  or  virtually  i-xiliided.    lint  the  luoiiopoly  which  i 
was  thus  secured  to  the  iiianiifactiircr-i  prod'iccd,  what  j 
nil  n)ono|Mdies  invaiiably  ihi,  an  iiiilillereiice  tr    iin- 1 
|iriiveiiient.     !n'<lea(l  of  trusting  to  tlio  ingenuity  or  t    ] 
the  superior  skill  wliuli  they  niif^lit  I.,  vo   ca(  'cl  to 
thiir  hid  for  preserving  their  aKiindcucy  in  the  riarket,  \ 
the  nianufaeturers  depemled    upon  the  cusloin-lumHO  i 
re|;iilations,  .  nd  additional   pi'iiallios   on    suiuggiing. 
In  iiiiisequence,  invention  w as  qiiito  at  n  stand.    Such,  i 
Inileeil,  was  the  intliieni'e  of  the  system  in  this  respect,  , 
that  in  1820  tho  member  for  t'uvoutry  (Mt.  Lilwurd  i 


ElUee)  affirmed  in  bis  place  in  the  House  of  Commons 
thut  the  improved  silk  looms  in  use  iu  various  parts  of 
the  Continent  enab!  d  the  workman  to  execute  Jim 
timea  as  much  work  as  he  could  do  in  England ;  while 
in  every  business  not  protected  by  a  monopoly  tiip 
result  was  precisely  opposit«.  At  length,  after  u  great 
deal  of  discussion,  it  was  resolved  to  adopt  u  wore  lib- 
eral system.  Iu  1825,  a  bill  wtu)  in  consequence 
IMSsed,  allowing  the  importation  of  foreign  silks  on 
payment  of  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  accom- 
panied, however,  by  the  eSnctual  reduction  of  the  sin^ 
gularly  oppressive  duties  which  had  previously  b  on 
imposed  on  the  imports  of  raw  and  turown  silk.  This 
measure,  though  veheuiently  oppoied  at  the  time,  haa 
proved  most  sucuessful.  Wo  thiuK  tliat  tho  silk  trade 
baa  nmde  more  progress  since  182C,  when  the  nov-  sys- 
tem was  introduced,  tlian  it  did  during  the  whole  of 
tho  preceding  century.  The  following  quantities  of 
the  raw  and  tlirown  silk  woro  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in 

Venn.  Ibi.  11    Yiitrf.  IIm. 

1822 2,(lSn,M.S  1«50. B,4t1,«84 

18.<)2 4,224S»7      i     IWil N020,»T11 

1840 n,60«,24a     li     IWSa 7,80»,2n 

This  tablo  showr  conclusively  that  the  manufaci  .ir« 
has  increased  nearly  2flO  per  cent,  since  the  adoption 
of  those  sound  and  liberal  measures  which  have  lieen 
the  theme  of  so  much  ignorant  invective.  It  is  of 
importance,  too,  to  observe,  that  not  only  tho  importa 
of  raw  silk,  liut  also  the  exports  of  manufactured  silk 
goods,  are  rapidly  increasing.  The  following  table 
shows  this : 

1H22 £(W1,T08     I,     1861 £1,826,718 

18a« 620,»»0  1W2 l,.\61,S6a 

ISao l,226,(V4l     11     18M 2,044,1(12 

it  is  plain,  tlioroforo,  that  tho  manufacturo  is  not 
increasing  merely  by  reason  of  nn  increased  dcinnnd  in 
the  bonu<  market,  but  because  Kngland  is  rapidly  gain 
ing  on  hor  rivals  iu  the  markets  of  foreign  countrioi. 
This  nllbnls  unqiiestionaliln  evidence  of  tho  iuipruve- 
meiit  as  well  as  the  extension  of  tho  manufacture.  In 
iH'iJi  lier  exports  of  wrought  silks  to  France  amounted 
to  !?2u7,fi5o,  and  to  tiio  l.'nited  Statos  to  i."l(il,,'')90. 

Louthor,  however  little  it  may  figure  as  nn  iirticlo  of 
export,  is  necessarily  onu  of  cxtuusivo  liome  coii:iiini|>- 
tion  in  every  civilized  country,  particularly  in  sucli  u 
climate  us  that  of  Kngland,  and  where  there  arc  so 
many  rich  and  sumptuous  eipiipnges.  It  is  matter  of 
regret  tluit  there  arc  so  very  few  data,  oflicini  or  other- 
wise, on  whicli  to  form  an  eatinndo  of  the  export  or 
import  of  lades  in  former  age  u  Kucli  an  cstiinato 
would  pos,sess  interest,  as  indicating  tlie  extent  ol  tier 
INtstitrago  and  the  nuuibur  of  hei  cattle  in  comparison 
with  her  population.  Whatever  may  have  lieen  tho 
case  ut  a  remotu  date,  the  cu.iti'ni-houso  returns,  for 
many  years  past,  .show,  by  tlio  annual  imports,  tliat 
tho  demand  tor  luuther  has  greatly  exceeded  the  home 
supply  ot'  liidcs,  I'or  a  Uuig  tiinu  this  importation 
tooli.  place  from  thi^  (  oniinent  of  l''uropc,  and  from  *lio 
least  civilized  quarters  ;  from  countries  such  as  l.itliii- 
ania  and  i'ldund,  where  tho  quantity  of  hides  fur- 
nished by  the  cattle  iiiater'.ally  e:;cocds  that  of  tlui 
leatlier  required  by  tho  iubnbituuts.  But  since  the 
opening  of  the  trade  to  South  America,  it  has  been 
found  more  advantageous  to  import  hides  from  that 
contiiH'Ut,  where  the  henU  of  wild  cattle  are  so  nu- 
nierous  as  to  meet  the  eyo  of  the  tr.ivcler  In  almost 
every  point  of  the  hori/on. 

Oil  an  average,  there  aru  Imported  aunu".|ly  about 
2,(HHl,llUil  hides,  taiiiied  ami  iintanncd.  The  quan- 
tity of  leather  aiinuaily  made  in  iCiigland  ami  Wa'es 
may  bi'  estimated  at  aliont  .W.OdO.OOO  I'm.  Thr  larg- 
est tanneries  are  at  Itermondsey,  in  S<Mithwark  ;  but 
there  arc  also  very  extensive  establislinieiitsof  the  kind 
in  tho  country,  as  in  Chcslilro,  Lancashire,  Westmore- 
land, t'llliilierland,  and  also  iu  I.ilicollishiie.  Tlie  iato 
war,  liy  its  long  couthiuaiice,  an<l  the  niagnitnde  of 
her  army  uud  navy,  produced  groat  onion  from  gov- 
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erament  for  her  leather  tnsnnfacture.  ShoeB  were 
and  still  are  made  wholesale  in  several  towns  of  Staf- 
fordshire, Cheshire,  and  Northamptonshire  j  but  those 
made  in  London,  by  the  principal  dealers,  are,  though 
expensive,  by  far  the  best. 

Of  the  annual  value  of  the  leather  manufactured 
into  shoes,  lioots,  harness,  saildlery,  etc.,  there  are  no 
means  of  forming  a  correct  estimate ;  but  we  have 
merely  to  consider  the  population  of  England,  and  the 
unavoidable  extent  of  their  wants,  to  be  satisfied  tliat 
from  £10,000,000  to  .£12,000,000  are  rather  lielow  than 
alx>ve  the  mnrlc.  But  while  her  home  consmnption  is 
so  considerable,  her  export  is  comparatively  small — in 
ordinary  years  not  exceeding  £800,000;  but  in  1853 
the  exports  of  m»r.u'actared  leather  rose  to  f  1,678,595. 
This  large  iscroase  was  probably  occasioned  by  the  reck- 
less COD  ignmenti  to  Australia.  The  leather  shipped 
to  Ireland  is  merely  tanned :  to  other  countries  the 
exports  are  in  a  manufactured  shape.  The  duty  on 
leather  was  wholly  abolished  in  18.10. 

Connected  with  the  i^tneral  manufacture  of  leather 
is  the  glove  trade,  a  bi.iiich  of  no  inconsiderable  ex- 
tent, being  carried  on  in  several  of  the  midland  and 
western  (ounties,  viz.,  at  Woodstoclt,  Worcester, 
Ludlow,  Hereford,  Yeovil  in  Somersetsbiro,  etc.  Tliis 
branch  of  inditstry  enjoyed  for  a  lengtliened  period  the 
protection  of  monopoly,  which,  liuwever,  was  abolislied 
in  1825.  tiany  contradictory  statements  liuve  l)een 
made  as  to  tlie  eti'ects  of  this  measure.  We  believe, 
however,  that  the  depression  so  niuc'-  complained  of 
h:is  not  beeii  produced  by  it,  but  li/  the  substitution 


of  cotton  gloves  for  those  of  leather ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  greater  cheapness 
and  improved  quality  of  leather  gloves,  causetl  by  the 
abolition  of  the  monopol}',  this  substitution  would  have 
been  carried  much  farther  than  it  nas  been.  The  in- 
creased  imports  of  the  lami)  and  kid  skins,  used  in  the 
manufacture,  show  conolusively  that  it  la  not  de- 
clining. 

The  manufacture  of  paper,  and  the  trades  connected 
with  it,  such  as  printing,  bookselling,  bookbinding,  etc., 
give  occupation  to  Iratween  60,0iJ0  and  70,000  persons. 
From  the  excise  returns,  it  appears  that  the  quantity 
of  paper  o&all  Idnds  manufactured  in  England  in  18,rJ 
was  114,.'21,801  lbs. ;  and  the  duty,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  l^d.  per  lb.,  plus  6  per.  cent.,  amounted  to 
£751,546.  It  is  difficult  to  say  what  portion  of  this 
was  used  in  print!  ig  books,  and  how  much  was  con- 
sumed by  the  newspapers  ;  but  the  quantity  used  by 
some  of  tiie  latter  is  so  great,  that  i  single  newspaper, 
T/ie  Times,  is  said  to  consume  about  50  tons  a  week. 

We  come  next  to  n  branch  of  industry  of  a  very 
different  description,  namely,  the  brewery,  the  amount 
of  cajjital  and  labor  invested  in  brewing  estaldishmcnts 
in  England  is  very  large,  and  particularly  striking  to 
those  who  have  lived  on  the  Continent,  and  have  con- 
tristcd  the  situation  of  England  with  that  of  the  wine 
countries  of  the  south  of  Europe,  It  is  only  in  Flan- 
(l<^rr.  and  Germany  that  btcworiej  are  numerous  ;  and 
in  tliii  latter,  from  the  limited  capital,  and  the  scattered 
st;ite  of  tlieir  population,  there  are  birdly  any  of  tliosp 
Xaxi'fi  cstablislinicnts  which  exist  in  London. 
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_  160,«»8 
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.V20,479 
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11,901,772    I     487,128 


4,0ffl,'.>(l4 
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Quaiititict  of  spirits  charged  with  excise  duties  in 
tb'  United  Kingdom  in 

OaIIuqii. 

1S.10 28,901,4Jt2 

IWl 24,i)!V\ll!« 

1 8f 3 2.\',i 70,262 

The  quantity  of  beer  lirewed  in  Knjjliini"  in  1830 
was  4,078,428  liarrels.  The  duty  on  tieer  having 
ceased  on  the  10th  of  Octolier,  IH.'IO,  there  are  no  sul). 
sequent  accounts  of  the  quantities  tirewed.  There 
can  Imi  no  doulit,  however,  from  the  increased  (|uantity 
of  malt,  that  the  production  of  l>ecr  has  likewise 
greatly  increased. 

SpirilHoui  Uqwirt. — Spirituous  liquors  fcrm  one  of 
the  branches  of  manufacture  ii.  wliich  England  is  de- 
pendent oil  her  neighliors,  ,is  Khe  im|xirts  an  annual 
supply  of  I'om  spirit  from  .Scotland  and  Irelaml,  rum 
from  the  Went  Indies,  and  brandy  from  France.  It 
has  lieen  generally  tiip|iosed  tliiit  the  consumption  of 
gin  has  iiiore.isod  materially  in  England  since  1825, 
when  the  duties  wc>re  reduced.  We  arc,  however, 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  such  lie  really  tlio  case,  and 
are  disposed  to  believe  that  the  effect  is  more  apparent 
tlian  real ;  in  fact,  that  it  has  resulted  ratlier  from  a 
diminution  nf  smuggling  tli.m  from  a  [xisitive  increase 
of  consumption.  That  sucli  has  been  the  case  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  is  beyond  all  i|Uejttiim  ;  and  tli>  re 
seem  no  reason  to  conclude  that  It  is  otherwise  in 
England.  For  tables  of  the  quantity  of  limit  used  in 
18.'i3,  and  of  tiie  quantities  of  spirit  charged  with  ex- 
cise duties  in  18.00,  1851,  1852,  see  artiiie  liH^:^vl.V(). 

To  the  remaining  manufactunis  tlie  limits  allow  of 
little  space,  though  several  of  them  would  lie  accounted 
of  great  ini|M)rtaii'-e  in  any  otiior  country  than  England. 
Tha  extent  to  which  tuch  article*  as  soap  and  [luixr 


are  made  >n  England  is  amply  shown  by  the.  excise 
returns  ;  but  tlie  list  of  her  ex|Kirts  is  of  more  umse- 
quence  to  the  political  economist,  not  from  the  vulvar 
notion  '"  iit  it  is  by  export  only  tliat  nutioniii  proilt 
is  realized,  but  a.s  indicative  of  tliose  commodities  fur 
which  she  [misscsscs,  in  her  soil,  licr  climate,  or  her 
colonial  p<is»e.ssions — advantages  tliat  give  them  ti 
superiority  over  their  noighlMirs.  Thus,  in  tlic  case 
of  glass,  tlio  abundance  and  ( hoiipness  of  Iter  coal 
enables  lior  to  make  an  aiiniml  export  of  Hhove 
£500,0011.  In  the  manufacture  of  hats,  likewise,  her 
command  of  wool  for  tlio  coarser  kiiui,  ami  of  I'lirs  I'nim 
her  North  American  cohmies  for  licaver  hats,  enables 
her  to  ship  to  an  extent  of  nearly  4.'i,(MKI  dii^eii,  or 
£44,000  a  year.  In  earthenware  England  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  clay,  of  fuel,  and  of  reaily  eouiiiuiniratlun 
by  ciuais.  These,  joined  tn  the  taste  and  iiigcniiitv 
of  individuals  angag(>d  in  the  manufactun^  carrieil  it, 
in  the  cinirse  of  tlio  18th  century,  to  an  extent  wliicli 
has  rendered  it  a  national  iilijcct — a  tract  of  7  or  8 
miles  in  .StatKordshiii),  called  the  I'ottery  District,  lioinn 
almost  entirely  appropriated  to  it.  The  |H>|iulatiiiii  of 
this  tract  is  nlwut  (iO,000.  The  great  oiiliet  is  l.ivir- 
(Mxd,  and  tlio  Klii|iments  talo'  place  partly  to  the 
llniled  States— partly  to  the  continenc  of  iMiropo. 
Ex|Kirts  (comprising  |iorcelain)  in  1853  reached 
£1,H;<7,1)1I  in  real  value. 

The  stacking  manufacture  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
tliu  counties  of  Nottingham,  ilerliy,  ami  Leicester, 
It  formerly  nmpioyed  great  numbers  of  women  in 
knitting ;  but  in  this,  as  in  most  otiier  branches,  ma- 
chinery has  greatly  superae<led  manual  lalmr.  I.uce  is 
made  in  vast  quantities  in  the  midland  counties ;  and 
bore  olio  uiachiuury  is  extensively  applied.     And  su 
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extraordinary  hag  been  the  progress  of  invention  in 
this  department,  that  British  lace  at  present  commands 
a  ready  sale  in  all  foreign  markets,  and  is  largely 
smuggled  even  into  France. 

Cotnmerce  and  Shipping. — With  Ireland  the  Inter- 
course of  England  is  very  great— that  country  sending 
them  grain,  salted  and  fresh  provisions,  live  cattle, 
butter,  etc.,  to  the  amount  of  £6,000,000  or  £7,000,000 
annually,  and  taking  largely  in  return  her  manufac- 
tures, particularly  cotton,  woolen,  and  hardware. 

North  of  Europe. — From  Russia  her  chief  imports 
lire  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  com,  linen,  timber,  pitch,  etc. ; 
fnitn  the  Swedish  dominions,  iron  and  timber;  from 
Poland,  wheat,  timlier,  and  potash;  from  Prussia, 
whent,  timber,  and  flax.  All  these  countries  take  her 
cottons,  hardwore,  and  colonial  produce. 

Central  part  <f  Europe. — From  Holland  her  imports 
are  not  'ireign  nerchandise,  us  in  the  17th  centurj-, 
when  the  Dutch  were  thn  carriers  of  Europe,  but  agri- 
cultural produce,  as  oats,  wheat,  scMs,  hemp,  cheese, 
butter;  also  gin;  the  whole  to  a  lorge  amount;  in 
return  for  which  the  Dutch  take  her  b  irdware,  cottons, 
and  woolens.  From  France  her  imports  have  long 
been  burdened  with  heavy  duties,  but  still-  they  are 
large  and  increasing,  consisting  chiefly  of  wine  and 
brandy,  silk,  lace,  gloves,  etc.  With  Germany,  her 
chief  intercourse  is  through  "-o  medium  of  Holland 
and  Hamburg.  With  these  n  .itries  her  exports  are 
large,  particularly  in  cottons,  hardware,  and  colonial 
produce.      Her    imports  are  also  very   — '"—   — ' 


various  and 


large,  consisting  of  wool,  com,  flax,  timber,  linen, 
and  wine,  from  the  vicinity  of  the  Rhine. 

South  of  Europe. — Here  we  enter  on  countries  of 
much  less  indue  ,ry.  From  Portugal  England  takes 
wine  in  very  large,  and  fruit  in  smaller  quantities,  in 
return  for  her  cottons,  her  woolens,  and  hur  hardware. 
From  Spain  she  receives  wool,  wine,  brandy,  oil, 
fruits,  barilla,  etc,  Italy,  without  any  commercial 
treaty,  takes  a  large  quantity  of  her  manufactures, 
and  gives  in  return  silk,  oil,  and  fruit.  With  the 
Levant  her  traffic  is  similar — consisting  of  an  export 
of  manufactures,  particularly  printed  cottons  and  hard- 
ware, and  of  an  import  of  silk,  fruit,  and  drugs. 

The  United  States  are,  notwithstanding  their  tariff, 
her  best  customers,  receiving  from  England  manufac- 
tures of  almost  every  kind  to  a  great  amount,  and  send- 
ing her  in  return  vast  quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco, 
rice,  and  flour ;  but  the  merchandise  received  from  the 
United  States  being  far  inferior  to  the  value  of  English 
exports,  the  difference  is  paid  by  remittances  in 
money  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  arising  from 
American  merchandise  sold  there.  With  South  Amer- 
ica a  wide  field  of  commercial  intercourse  has  been 
opened ;  at  present,  however,  the  chief  articles  re- 
ceived from  that  vast  region  ere  bullion,  hides,  skins, 
indigo,  and  cochineal.  Tlie  trade  is,  and  will  long  be 
subject  to  the  various  disadvantages  of  a  newly-settlad 
countr}',  bare  of  capital,  deficient  in  industry-,  and  pos- 
sessing but  a  small  number  of  consumers  of  European 
commo(\ities  in  proportion  to  its  extent  nud  fertility. 
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OOHSIKRCK  OK  TUB  UN 

TBD   StATKS 

wiTU  Enoland,  From  OcToiiEn  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1856. 

Yfart  endlnj. 

Bzport*. 

Import*. 

Whanof  Ihara  waa  fo  Bullion 
and  Bpacla. 

Tonnaga 

(beared. 

Domeatir. 

Forelitn. 

Total. 

Total. 

Eiported. 

Imported. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.   DO,  1821 

1822 

$1«,8,S9,1(>9 

$2,125,594 

$18,464,708 

$28,180,862 

$1,038,605 

$646,529 

128,729 

19,646 

21,072,396 

1,029,224 

22,101,819 

82.108,947 

796,218 

99,920 

161,080 

30,238 

1S28 

18,968,186 

978,474 

19,946,6.^9 

26,801,270 

366,6.82 

482,822 

182,042 

60,784 

1824 

18,218,841 

1,268,282 

19,487,12.) 

20,647,022 

■812,112 

149,164 

140,125 

42,310 

1326 

82,096,890 

2,081,186 

84,127,576 

81,271,610 

303,260 

82,888 

172,409 

89,242 

1896 

1»,06^186 

1,669,028 

20,6.84,208 

24,!(62,208 

698,077 

122,216 

147,455 

41,801 

1837 

28,614.421 

904,596 

24,419,017 

28,0M,M.88 

200,101 

84,111 

202,976 

68,706 

1S2S 

18,787,661 

2,960.261 

21,697,922 

80,470,189 

2,852,209 

20,972 

183,.8J58 

76.688 

1829 

21,281,884 

1,767,4.57 

23,018,791 

28,892,763 

078,888 

89,826 

179,848 

.     60,722 

1880 

Total... 

28,778,020 
♦218,066,641 

826,946 
♦  15,461,018 

24,,599,906 

22.75.5,(M0 
♦2?2,050,639 

112,229 

144,231 

192,714 

68,689 

$228,527,584 

$82,47,812 

$1,621,679 

1,580,676 

482,621 

SopL  80,  1881 

128,841,4.80 

$2,867,489 

$31,208,809 

$41,854,828 

$1,615,618 

$180,830 

235,846 

88,461 

1882 

26,685,708 

2,875,187 

29,510,906 

84,M9,098 

1,112,298 

88,689 

189,679 

96,615 

1888 

29,682,678 

1,4.52,768 

81.08,5,441 

30,608,815 

244 

31,908 

183,928 

87,602 

1884 

8.^678,694 

2,074,726 

41,64><,420 

45,500,006 

270 

630.5,018 

216,256 

89,886 

188ft 

47,990,582 

946,809 

48,986,341 

59,006,989 

39,087 

1,808,4.88 

216,810 

69,.582 

1886 

68,802,488 

1,874,787 

65,177,220 

75,701,718 

2,609 

2,822,920 

288,817 

78,450 

1887 

46.286,102 

4,884,768 

61,119,870 

48..Mil.:57 

1,883,070 

116,299 

268,068 

07,126 

18;j,S 

48,Mt!l,88.8 

1,.U5,1.S8 

51,4.15,076 

44,191,851 

10,ia5 

9,009,346 

341,616 

70,603 

1880 

54.615,827 

■S,9.Vt,108 

58,668,486 

04,868,716 

8,168,490 

1,420,092 

209,460 

92,685 

184(1 

Total... 

51.961,778 

6,096,882 

57,('48,600 

88,114,1!W 
$479,482,958 

4,8S8,7S6 

808,806 

888,612 

129,213 
"87i^r 

f»2tf,728,fl75 

$27,970,562 

$464,099,287 

$12,160,627 

$21,027,886 

2,M8,897 

Sept.  80,  1841 

♦44,184,.'W7 

$8,871,220 

$47,666,577 

$4.5,780,007 

$3,018,187 

$680,680 

272,631 

130,768 

1842 

88,681,808 

2,982,140 

89,61,8,948 

83,440,490 

1,702,748 

206,919 

286,479 

139,064 

0  moa.      Is48 

87,149,095 

1,106,064 

8.8,256,159 

26,141,118 

4(N) 

14,300,714 

829.930 

168,174 

Juno  80,  1S44 

46,814,942 

1,12.5.214 

46,940,1,56 

41,47fl,IHl 

8,5,706 

1,181,969 

311,741 

192,588 

18«i 

41.518,981 

4,767,244 

46,286,178 

44,087,s59 

3,673,187 

180.828 

874,846 

198,921 

1846 

42,78l,«l!) 

:,.5H,489 

44,540,103 

4)1,844,160 

973,110 

4^2,711 

864,149 

188.942 

1817 

70.228,777 

8:M,921 

7I,0,5S,098 

0.5,170,874 

8,(>\5 

19,812.980 

467,598 

8(H\5^5 

1848 

fi2,l»i;..021 

8.924.291 

71.^62,815 

59,7lW.,502 

9,318,688 

1,91 0,953 

476,648 

268,210 

1849 

69.161,992 

1,8,S0,STS 

71,042,870 

58,81^,425 

704,097 

2,671,792 

676,018 

349,1HH) 

1850 

Total... 

64.0S6.9,59 

4,210,271 
$80,910,782 

68,897,280 
♦640,012,289 

72,118,971 
$401,196,990 

'',N't4,186 

$22,078,208' 

627,200 
$41,810,601 

440,582 
8,889,627 

209,078 
2,180,186' 

41515,181,507 

Jnno  80,  ISM 

♦105,121.921 

$8,151,266 

$118,278,187 

$WO,012,2a'< 

$17,099,081 

$1,098,067 

621.666 

274,888 

1862 

107,788,657 

4,588,185  1  112,824,842 

s.s,1 19,8.59 

84,80'.',284 

1,487,484 

67",488 

306,017 

18M 

112,77.8,869 

8,209,264 

115,987,628 

12.5,774,282 

1'<,63 1,900 

2,84,799 

664.H92 

429,174 

IsM 

18,5,111,708 

5,6(W,«8I 

140,675,a89  1  140,i!8s,788 

27,920,208 

N-.,t56 

858,970 

438,246 

IS&'i 

129.47.MW7 

6,1.58,178 

n5,029,145  i  102,486.298 

47,868,015 

107,40^: 

881,464 

^^8,946 

1888 

162,661,976 

1,617,600  i  164,079,.585  |  118,m5,544 

84,161,062 

421,971  1     928,017 

889,108 

For  a  more  oxtondod  account  of  tlic  cominorcp  of 
Kiigliiiiil,   im   well   us  of  (treat    llritain,   sen   (Jrkat 

BuiTMN. 

I'riiin  Asia  ICn^land  imports  tea,  indigo,  cotton, 
onflec,  xiigar,  piece  gootls,  ivory,  dru^s,  etc.  Her 
principal  article  of  ex(>ort  is  cotton  goods,  for  which, 
how  ningiilar  soever  it  may  appear,  Iiuli.t  htis,  since 
the  opening  of  tlie  trade  in  1814,  Ix-conie  one  of  tho 
very  Iwat  markets.  Uesidos  cotton  stuffs  and  v«rn. 
Q<1 


she  BonilH  to  .\slii  woolen  go.-Js,  copper,  and  a  great 
variety  of  other  articles. 

I'Viiiii  Afrii'H  I-jijrtiind  imports  drugs,  ivory,  teak 
W(«m1,  Uiili's,  otc.  Her  exixirts  are  but  inconsideralde, 
consistini'  |)riiu'ipally  of  cotton  and  linen  manufac- 
tures. I'ho  hopes  so  frequently  entertained,  of  open- 
ing an  nilvuntageous  trade  with  tho  interior  of  Africa, 
havo  hitherto  been  altogether  disappointed,  unil  it  is 
not  supposed  tliey  will  bo  more  successful  in  <\iture. 
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The  recent  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  Aastraiia, 
uid  the  consequent  influx  of  immigrants  into  that 
country,  have  made  it  an  important  market  for  En- 
gland's produce  and  manufactures.  The  declared 
value  of  her  home  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
to  tlie  Australian  colonies,  including  Van  Dieman's 
Land  and  Newr  Zealand,  in  1850,  was  jei,fi74,145, 
while  in  IHf)!,  1852,  and  1853  it  respectively  amounted 
to  £2,807,356,  £4,222,205,  and  £14,506,532.  The 
number  of  ships  that  cleared  from  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  various  Australian  colonies  was  272  in  1851, 
668  in  1862,  and  1201  in  1863.  A  return  of  the  ox- 
ports  and  imports  to  the  Australian  colonies  for  1861, 
1852,  and  1863,  shows  some  curious  results.  The  ex. 
ports  for  1863  exhibit  in  some  instances  nn  extinction, 
and  in  almost  everj-  article  a  decline,  except  wool,  and 
of  course  gold,  which  is  not  noticed  in  the  return 
thus  tanners'  barlt,  of  which  85,894  cwts.  were 
exiMjrted  in  1852,  was  reduced  to  4776  cwts.  in 
18.i3 ;  and  tanned  hides,  of  which  642,198  lbs.  were 
exported  in  1852,  only  amounted  to  98-12  lbs.  in 
1863;  while  untiinned  hides  rose  from  20,243  cwts. 
in  1852,  to  41,987  in  1863.  Flax  and  hemp,  guano, 
wine,  tinilitr,  tortoise-shell,  whale-fins,  etc.,  all  de- 
clined or  disappeared  from  the  return.  So  did  cop- 
per and  lead  ore ;  but  copiwr,  partly  wrought,  that 
is,  ill  liars,  ro<ls,  or  ingots,  increased  from  373  tons 
in  1H52,  to  686  tons  in  185,'J.  Quicksilver  fell  from 
14,6.31  llwi.  in  1852,  to  69*3  lbs.  in  1M53;  and  wool 
rose  from  43,197,801  lbs.  in  1852,  to  47,076,963  lbs.  in 
1853. 

The  amount  of  exports  in  1851  being  doubled  in 
1852,  and  quintupled  in  1853,  ami  pMltubly  increased 
still  more  in  1854,  could  not  fail  to  cause  «  glut  in  tli« 
market,  which  has  produced  great  ei.ibamissnicut  in 
the  colony,  and  entailed  heavy  losses  on  the  sjiecula- 
tors. — K.  B.  For  complete  statistics  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, see  article  Ghkat  Buitaix. 

English  Channel  (onllcd  by  the  French  la 
mntiilit),  is  that  part  of  the  .Vtlantic  Ocean  which  lies 
betweeu  the  north-west  coast  of  Franco  and  tlie  south- 
eni  coast  of  Kngland.  Its  caxtern  rxfrcmity  is  con- 
nected with  the  (lernmn  Ocean  by  the  Strait  of  Calais, 
and  on  the  west  it  is  imperccptiiily  confounded  with 
the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  lii's  between  lat.  .18°  48'  and 
51°  north,  and  long.  1°  '.'D'  ear^t  an<l  5=^  43'  west.  At 
Its  termination — on  a  line  drawn  from  Land's  Knl  to 
the  extreme  easterly  jxiint  of  the  department  of  1- inis- 
tcrre,  in  France,  it  is  alwiut  10  leagues  wide.  ( tn  the 
French  coast  it  forms  three  consiilcrable  bays;  the 
must  ea«tcrly  rer'-ives  the  .Scv^.'mo ;  the  second  receives 
the  Seine  and  several  smaller  rivers ;  the  third  and 
largest  lies  on  the  south-west  of  the  peninsula  of 
Coteulin.  On  the  Knglish  coast  is  Mount  Hay,  Imj- 
tween  Mxanl  Point  and  Land's  Knd.  Hctwccii  Lizard 
Point  and  Start  Point  Is  a  large  gulf,  on  wliirli  are  sit- 
uated Tabnouth  ami  Plymouth  ;  the  (iulf  of  Kxptcr 
lies  to  the  east  of  Start  Point.  The  principal  islan<ls 
In  the  Knglish  Chaunel  are,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  on  the 
Englisli  coast,  ind  the  Norman  Isbmils,  Ivlng  on  the 
French  coast,  the  principal  of  v  iiic4i  are  (iuernsey  and 
.Jersey.  The  prevailing  winds  are  from  the  west.  The 
Channel,  being  shallow  and  i-oulined,  is  subject,  from 
its  communication  witli  the  Atlantic,  to  high  and  iin- 
|>ptuous  tides,  Its  wati'rs  lontain  many  (Ish,  of  whiih 
the  most  iwiiKirtant  arc  tlii'  ni  irkiTi'l  and  the  herring. 
The  oysters  of  Con  ml  arc  also  famous. 

Engraving  (Sax.  grafan,  ^>  <//</).  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing by  incision  or  corrosion  designs  U|ion  blocks  of 
woimI,  pl.itcs  of  metal,  or  otli<r  materials,  from  wliich 
impres'-.ionH  or  prints  n|Hiri  |i.i|ii'r  or  other  soft  suli- 
■tances  arc  obtais<-<l  by  pressure.  Kngraving,  as  an 
art,  seems  to  have  nearly  the  same  relation  to  design 
and  iminting  as  ty|Kigraphy  liears  to  written  langimge  ; 
and  its  utility  an<l  great  im|iorLimcu  must  l>e  obvious 


examples  of  the  arts  and  of  objects  connected  with 
science.     Uy  some  authors  it  is  placed  among  the 
representations  called  monochromes  (jinvoxivJuaTot). 
Xylography,   or  wood  engraving,   was    the   earlicet 
method  practiced;  but  its  origin  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity.    If  we  might  rely  on  Du  Ualde  {Detcriptimt, 
etc.,  de  l'£mpire  de  la  Chine,  4to.  1786),  it  is  possilile 
that  it  was  known  in  China  1120  years  before  Christ ; 
though  we  think  its  invention  is  of  a  much  later  ]il'- 
riod,  as  the  Chinese  were  not  acquainted  with  the  art 
of  making  paper  till  95  b.c.     It  has  been  stated  that 
this  art  was  introduced  into  Europe  from  China  through 
the  intercourse  of  the  Venetian  merchants  with  its  in- 
habitants ;  for  it  is  proved  that  engraving  on  wood  had 
been  practiced  in  that  part  of  Italy  which  borders  on 
the  Adriatic  as  early  as  the  13tb  century.     The  first 
wood  engravings  in  Europe  of  which  any  thing  is 
known  with  certainty  were  executed  in  1285,  liy  n 
brother  and  sister  of  a  noble  family  of  the  name  of 
Cnnio.     They  represent  the  actions  of  Alexander; 
and  though  doubts  of  their  authenticity  are  expresseil 
by  Heinecken,  Mr.  William  Young  Outloy,  the  author 
of  the  elegant  and  learned  Jliatory  of  JCnifniriuff,  to 
which  we  are  much  indelited,  thinks  otherwise.     Hut 
for  the  accidental  discovery  liy  a  Venetian  arcliitect  of 
the  name  of  Temanza  of  a  decree  of  the  magistracv 
of  Venice,  in  1441,  we  might  have  been  witiioiit  posi- 
tive proof  of  the  practice  of  the  art  in  Italy  previous 
to  1467,  and  the  Germans  might  still  have  cuiitinued 
to  claim  the  honor  of  it«  introduction  into  ICur(i|ie. 
This  decree,  dated  11th  Octoticr,  1441,  states  in  suli. 
stance  that  the  art  and  mystery  of  making  cards  and 
(minted  figures  had  fallen  to  decay  owing  to  their 
extensive  importation ;  and  in  order  that  tlie  native 
artists  might  find  encouragement  rather  than  t'»rei;;n- 
ers,   it  was  ordered  that  no  work  of  the  said  art 
printed  and   painte<l  on  clo'.h  or  pa|ier — viz.,  altar 
pieces,  or  images,  and  playing-cards,  and   whatever 
other  work  of  the  said  art  is  done  with  a  brush  ami 
printeil — should  lie  allowed  to  lie  brought  into  the  eitv 
on  pain  of  forfeiting  the  works,  besides  a  iieciinian' 
I>en;»lty.     This  decree  iiiainly  indicates  that  wihkI  eii. 
graving  was  practiced  in  Venice  as  early  as  the  com- 
mencemeiit  of  the  fifteenth  centur)'.     In  (Jerniaiivainl 
the  Ix)W  Countries,  the  early  block  Imoks  seem  to  have 
existed  as  early  as  1 120,  and  to  have  given  Guttel.llmr^' 
the  hint  for  using  movable  ty|>08.     At  Konic,  in  Mtif. 
a  work  entitled  Mnliliiiioiics  Jnhiumit  ile  Tiirrecnmnln, 
Issued  iTrum  the  press  of  I'lric  Han,  embellished  uiih 
wiHxl  eii,;raviiigs,  in  which  the  design  and  exeeutimi 
of  an  Italian  ariist  are  evident.     'I'he  decoratinns  eC 
the  work   of  Valtnrius   by   Matteo   Pusti,  of  Venina. 
pnblislieil  li  .e  years  afterward,  exhibit  ((aisideraiili' 
spirit  ami  accuracy;  anil  before  ttie  cndof  theiiltiM'nih 
century  the  art  had   been  carrie<l  to  groat  perfei  liMii, 
as  may  l«i  proved   by  the  delicacy  and   puritv  wilh 
which   the   designs   are   engraved    in   the  celeliratcil 
liypncrotomachia  of  Colonim.     At  this  perioil,  iiow- 
ever,    the   discovery  of    copper-plate   engraving  hail 
IhH'II  made,  and  to  this  the  more  aiiiient  art  yieh'.il 
place.     Maso  Finigiierra,  a  goldsmith  and  sculpinr  nl' 
Fhirence,  and  pupil  of  Masaccio,  uliout  the  iiiiihlle  oi' 
the  fiftcoiitli  century,  seems  from  the  most  anthentic 
accounts  to  have  been  the  person  t(.  whom  the  wurM 
is  indebted  for  the  discovery.      In  his  time,  ami  fur  a 
considerable  perlisl  previously,  it   was  the  jiractiee  tu 
decorate  i  liurcli  and  other  plate  with  works  in  niiili. 
which  were  designs   hatilied    with  a  steel   point  U{i(iii 
gold  or  silver,  then  eii^Mveil  with  the  burin,  anil  run 
ill,  while  hot,  with  a  iumposition  called  niello — a  iniii- 
|Miuiid  of  silver,  lead,   <'o|iper,  sulphur,  aiiil   Isirax, 
whieh   was  more  easily  fusible  than   silver,  ami  of  i 
black  I'olor.     The  superfluous  part  of  this  niello  Hhl>  li 
remained  alstve   the   surt'aco  of  the    plittu  was  tlirii 
rulila'd   olf    wilh   ncrapers,   and  cleaned  away   with 


to  every  one  from  its  capability  of  giving  a  Iwundless    pumice-st<mu,   leaving   tliu  engraved    doMigu  on  thu 
circulatiuu  to   representations  of  the   most   valuable    plafe  with  all  lliu  elloct  of  a  print.     lu  order  to  pre- 
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genre  copies  of  their  designs,  the  artists  were  in  tlie 
habit  before  filling  the  design  with  the  niello  to  take 
impressions  of  the  plates  with  earth,  over  which  liquid 
sulphur  was  poured,  and  from  which,  when  cold,  the 
enrtn  was  removed.  But  Finiguerra  carried  bis  prac- 
tice 'eiyond  this  ;  for  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  oil  he 
filled  the  cavities  of  ttie  engraviag,  and  )>y  pressi^c; 
(lamp  pa))or  upon  it  with  a  roller,  obtained  impressions 
on  the  paper,  having,  as  Vosari  says,  all  the  appear- 
ance of  drawings  done  with  u  pen,  "  venivano  come 
diaiRnate  di  penna." 

Kngraving  on  Wood,  or  Xylography.— Jn.  this  branch 
of  the  art  the  material  used  is  a  block  of  box  oc^pear- 
trcc  wood,  cut  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the 
tilires,  its  thickness  being  regulated  by  the  size  of  the 
print  to  be  executed  The  subject  is  drawn  on  the 
block  with  a  l>lack-lead  pencil,  or  with  a  pen  and  In- 
diim  ink,  taking  care  that  the  whole  effect  is  repre- 
sented in  the  lines  so  drawn.  The  whole  of  the  wood 
is  then  cut  away,  except  where  tlie  lines  are  drawn, 
whlcli  are  left  as  raised  parts ;  in  which  point  it  is 
that  this  mode  of  engraving  dilfors  essentially  from 
copper-plate  engraving,  wlierein  the  lines  are  cut  out 
or  [iimk  in  the  metal,  instead  of  being  raised  from  it. 
The  impressions  f  ,)m  wood  blocks  are  taken  in  the 
some  manner  as  from  printing  ty|)e3. 

Kngravinri  on  Copper  is  performed  by  cutting  lines 
representing  the  sul)iect  on  a  copimr-plate  by  means 
of  a  steel  instrument  ending  in  an  unequal-sided 
pynunidal  point,  sucli  instrument  being  called  a 
graver  or  burin,  without  the  use  of  aquafortis ;  whicli 
mode  will  be  seen  below  under  tlio  art.  KTt:iiiNo. 
Besides  the  graver  there  are  other  instruments  used  in 
the  process ;  vi?..,  a  scraper,  a  burnisher,  an  oil-.stonc, 
and  a  cushion  for  supporting  the  plate.  In  cutting  tlic 
liuos  ca  the  copper  tlie  graver  is  puslied  forward  in  the 
direction  required,  being  lield  in  tlio  hand  at  a  small 
inclination  to  the  plane  of  tlie  copper.  Tlie  use  of  the 
Imrnislicr  is  to  soften  down  lines  that  are  out  too  deep, 
and  for  l)urnishing  out  scratches  in  t;ie  copper :  it  is 
alMiut  three  inches  long.  The  scraper,  like  the  last,  is 
of  steel,  with  three  sharp  edges  to  it,  and  about  six 
inclips  long,  tapering  toward  the  end.  Its  use  is  to 
Bcrii|)e  off  the  l>urr,  raised  by  the  action  of  the  graver. 
To  show  tlie  appearance  of  the  work  during  its  prog- 
ress, and  to  (Kdish  off  the  l)urr,  engravers  use  a  roll  of 
woolen  or  fi'lt  callci'  a  ruliber,  which  is  put  in  action 
with  a  little  olive  oil.  Tlie  cushion,  which  is  a  leather 
liaj;  about  nine  inches  diameter  tilled  with  sand  for 
Uyin;;  the  plate  on,  is  now  rarely  used  except  by  writ- 
injj  engnivers.  For  architectural  sulijcots,  or  in  skies, 
wliore  a  series  of  parallel  lines  arc  wanted,  an  in- 
genious in.ichino  was  inventeil  by  tlio  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Luwry,  called  a  ruling  machine,  the  accuracy  of  whose 
opcrutiou  is  cxceodiiigly  perfect.  This  is  made  to  act 
on  an  etching  ground  liy  a  point  or  knife,  conncrted 
wilh  the  apgiaratus,  and  bit  in  with  aquafortis  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Kichiri/  is  a  species  of  engraving  on  copper  or  other 
met  lis  with  a  sluirp-pointed  instniinent  called  an  ctcli- 
in);-ncedlc.  The  pliite  is  covered  with  a  ground  or 
varnish  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  a<|>iafortls. 
Ihi'  usual  method  is  to  draw  the  design  on  p:iper  will, 
a  liliick-lcad  |iencil;  the  paper  being  damped  iind  laid 
u|Hm  the  plate,  prepared  as  above,  with  the  dra.viiig 
next  the  etching  grmnid,  is  passed  through  the  rolling 
press,  and  thus  the  design  is  transfe  -riKl  from  the  paper 
to  the  gnmiid.  The  needle  then  si  atclies  out  the  lines 
of  the  design ;  and  acpiafortis  In  iiig  poureil  over  the 
plate,  which  is  JKirdercd  round  with  wax,  it  is  allowed 
to  remain  on  ii  long  enough  to  corroiU,  or  bite  in  the 
lines  which  tlio  etching  needle  has  niadi'.  Ktihing 
with  a  dry  point,  as  it  is  called,  is  performed  entirely 
with  the  point  without  any  ground,  the  burr  raised 
lieiii;^  taken  off  by  thu  scraper.  Ktcliing  with  a  soft 
griMind  iu  used  to  imitate  chalk  or  black-lead  ilraw  ings. 
I'lirthis  purpose  the  ground  is  mixed  with  a  portion  of 


tallow  or  lard,  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  air. 
A  piece  of  thin  paper  being  attached  to  the  plate  at  the 
four  comers  by  some  turner's  pitch  and  lying  over  the 
ground,  the  drawing  is  made  on  the  paper  and  shad- 
dowed  with  the  black-lead  pencil.  The  action  of  the 
pencil  thus  detaches  the  ground  which  adheres  to  the 
paper,  according  to  the  degree  to  which  the  finishing 
is  carried :  the  paper  being  then  removed,  the  work  is 
bit  in  the  ordinarj'  way.  Stippling  is  also  executed  on 
the  etching  ground  by  dots  insi.  .id  of  lines  made  with 
the  etching-needle,  which,  according'  to  the  intensity 
of  the  shadow  to  bo  represented  are  made  thicker  and 
closer.  The  work  is  then  bit  in.  Khhing  on  Steel  is 
executed  much  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  process  on 
copper.  The  plato  is  bedded  on  common  glazier's 
putty,  and  a  ground  of  Brunswick  black  is  laid  in  the 
usual  way,  through  which  the  needle  scratches.  It  is 
then  bit  in,  in  the  way  above  described. 

Mezzotinto  F.ngraving. — In  this  species  of  engraving 
the  artist,  with  a  knife  or  instrument  made  for  the  pur- 
pose, roughs  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  copper  in 
everj-  direction,  so  as  to  make  it  susceptible  of  deliv- 
ering a  uniform  black,  smooth,  or  flat  tint.  After  this 
process  the  outline  is  traced  with  an  etching-needle, 
and  the  lightest  parts  are  scraped  out,  then  the  middle 
tints  so  as  to  leave  a  greater  portion  of  the  ground,  and 
so  on  according  to  the  depth  required  in  the  several 
parts  of  the  work. 

A  ijtialinta  t'ngraring,  whose  effect  somewhat  resem- 
bles that  of  an  Indian-ink  drawing.  The  mode  of 
effecting  this  (the  design  being  already  etched)  to 
cover  the  plate  with  a  ground  made  of  resin  and  Bur- 
gundy pitch  or  mastic  dissolved  in  rectified  spirit  of 
wine,  which  is  poured  over  the  plate  lying  in  an  In- 
clined position.  The  spirit  of  wine,  from  its  rapid 
evaporation,  leaves  the  rest  of  the  composition  with  a 
granulated  texture  over  the  whole  of  the  plate,  by 
which  means  a  grain  is  produced  by  the  aquafortis  on 
the  parts  left  open  bj-  the  evaporation  of  the  spirit  of 
wine.  The  margin  of  the  plate  is  of  course  pro- 
tected ill  the  usual  way.  After  the  aquafortis  has 
bitten  the  lighter  parts  they  are  slopt  out,  and  the 
aquafortis  is  again  applied,  and  so  on  as  often  as  any 
parts  c<uitinue  to  reciuire  more  depth.  Formerlj-  the 
grain  used  to  lie  produced  by  covering  the  copper  with 
a  powder  or  some  substance  which  took  a  granulated 
form,  instead  of  using  the  comiiound  above  mentioned ; 
but  this  jirocess  was  found  to  be  both  uncertain  and 
imperfect.  In  the  compound  the  grain  is  rendered 
liner  or  coarser,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  resin 
introduced.  This  mode  of  engraving  was  invented  by 
a  I'Venchman  of  the  iiaino  of  St.  Non,  about  KKi'J.  lie 
cflnimunicatod  it  to  Jean  Baptiste  le  Prince,  who  died 
in  17H1,  from  whom  it  was  acciuired  by  Paul  .Sandby, 
who  introduced  if  th-ough  the  medium  of  Mr.  .Tukcs 
into  England.  It  has  been  practiced  in  this  country 
with  much  greater  success  than  elsewhere. 

I'.lihiiiij  'III  aliisti. — The  glass  is  covered  with  a  thin 
ground  of  bees-wax  :  and  the  design  being  drawn  with 

I  the  etchiiig-nccdle,  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  spriukled  over  with  pounded  flour  or  Der- 

i  liyshirc  spar.  .M'ter  four  or  fivo  hours  this  is  removed, 
and  the  glass  cleaned  off  with  oil  of  turpentine,  leav- 
ing the  parts  covered  with  the  bees-wax  untouched. 
This  operation  may  be  inverted  by  drawing  the  design 
on  the  glass  with  a  sidutiou  of  \iees  wax  and  turpen- 
tine, and  subjecting  the  ground  to  the  action  of  the 
acid. 

!  Eiigriiring  oh  Stone,  or  Lithography  (Alflof,  a  stone. 
and  jp(!0f(]',  to  write  or  (lrlllr^. — .\  modern  invention, 
by  means  whereof  impression  t  may  be  taken  from 
drawings  made  on  stone.  The  merit  of  this  discovery 
belongs  to  Aloys  .Seucfi'lder,  a  musical  performer  of 
the  thoatro  at  Munich  about'tbe  year  IKOO.  The  fol- 
lowing  aro  the  principles  on  which  the  art  of  lithogra- 

!  phy  de|K'iids :   I'irst,  the  fai'ility  wilh  which  calcareou-^ 

I  stones  imbibe  water ;  second,  the  great  disposition  the\ 
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have  to  adhere  to  resinous  and  oily  substances ;  third, 
the  affinity  between  each  other  of  oily  and  resinous 
substances,  and  the  power  they  possess  of  repelling 
water  or  a  body  moistened  with  water.  Hence,  when 
drawings  ore  made  on  a  polished  surface  of  calcareous 
stone  with  a  resinous  or  oily  medium,  they  are  so  ad- 
hesive that  nothing  short  of  mechanical  means  can 
effect  their  separation  from  it,  and  while  the  other 
parts  of  the  stone  talie  in  the  water  poured  upon  them, 
the  resinous  or  oily  parts  repel  it.  Lastly,  when  over 
a  stone  prepared  in  this  manner  a  colored  oily  or  resi- 
nous substance  is  passed,  it  will  adhere  to  the  draw- 
ings made  as  above,  and  not  to  the  watery  parts  of  the 
stone.  It  was  formerly  thought  that  England  did 
not  possess  a  sort  of  stone  lilce  that  of  Germany  suit- 
able to  the  purposes  of  lithography ;  this,  however,  is 
now  known  to  be  erroneous,  as  the  nelghborliood  of 
Bath  abounds  witli  it,  ))cing  the  wliite  lias,  which  lies 
immediately  under  tlio  blue.  It  is  also  found  in  Scot- 
land. The  inl(  and  chulk  used  in  litliography  are  of  a 
saponaceous  quality :  the  former  is  prci)ured  in  Ger- 
many from  a  compound  of  talluw  soap,  pure  wliite 
wax,  a  small  quantity  of  tallow,  and  a  portion  of 
lamp-black,  all  Iwiled  together,  and  when  cool  dis- 
solved in  distilled  water.  The  chulk  for  the  crayons 
used  in  drawing  on  the  stone  is  a  coinimsition  consist- 
ing of  the  ingredients  al>ove  mentioned,  l)Ut  to  it  is 
added  when  lioiling  a  small  quantity  of  pntasli.  After 
the  drawing  on  the  st(  ne  lias  been  executed,  and  Ls 
perfectly  dry,  n  very  weak  solution  of  vitriolic  acid  is 
poured  upon  the  stone,  wliich  not  only  takes  u|)  tlie 
alkali  from  the  clialk  or  ink,  as  tlie  caj^e  may  be,  leav- 
ing an  insoluble  substance  liehind  it,  l>ut  it  lowers  in  a 
very  small  degree  tluit  part  of  the  surface  of  tlie  stone 
not  drawn  upon,  and  prep.ires  it  for  alisorliing  water 
with  greater  freedom.  M'cak  gum  water  is  then  ap- 
plied to  tlie  stone,  to  close  its  |>ores  und  keep  it  moist. 
Tlie  stone  is  now  washed  with  water,  and  the  daubing 
ink  applied  with  lialls  as  in  printing ;  after  wliieh  it  is 
jiassed  in  tlie  usual  way  through  the  press,  the  process 
of  watering  and  daubing  being  applied  for  every  im- 
pression. 

There  is  a  mode  of  transferring  drawings  made  with 
tlie  chemical  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  solution  of 
size  or  gum  tragacanth,  which  lieing  /.i/</  mi  Ihf  ttanc 
ami p'nifJ  thniuyh  the  /insi  leaven  the  ilrawliig  o-i  tlio 
stone,  und  the  prwess  aliove  descriljed  for  preparing 
'.he  stone  und  taking  tlie  impressions  is  carried  into 
effect.  In  (icrniany  many  engravings  are  made  on 
stone  with  the  burin,  in  tlie  same  way  as  on  copper; 
but  the  very  great  inferiority  of  tlieso  to  <()ppcr  en- 
gravings makes  it  improbable  that  this  metbiHl  will 
ever  come  into  general  use.  I'erhaps  one  of  the  great- 
est advantages  of  the  art  of  lithography  is  the  extru- 
ordinarr  numlier  of  copies  that  may  be  tak<'ii  from  u 
block.  As  many  us  70, (KM)  copies  or  prints  have  been 
taken  froin  one  block,  and  the  last  of  tlieiii  nearly 
as  good  us  the  fimt.  Kx|>eilitiiin  is  also  gained,  inas-  . 
much  as  a  fifth  more  copies  can  be  laVt'o  in  Ibe  same  i 
time  than  from  a  copjier-plute :  und  ii:*  regards  ecim- 
omy  the  advantage  over  every  other  s|)ecies  of  en- 
graving is  very  great. 

Xiiu-oijniphy . — This  art,  which  is  of  very  recent  in- 
troduciion  in  this  country  (so  much  m),  Indeed,  tliat 
but  few  H|icclmeus  are  us  yet  to  be  seen),  is  similar  in 
principle  to  lithography,  the  surface  of  the  plates  of 
zliii-  "U  which  It  is  exwuted  being  bit  away,  leaving 
the  design  prominent,  or  in  relief.  We  luive  seen  some 
beautifiii  examples  of  this  art,  but  vurying  little  in 
their  apiienranco  from  those  of  stone  engraving. — 
lilCANDKH  hill.  nfSriiuce. 

Engrosaillg,  is  "  the  buying  up  of  corn  ami  other 
dead  victuals,  with  inteitt  to  sell  them  again."  -Ulink: 
ilimr,  liouk  iv.  cap.  42,  It  lias  been  hbdwu  how  ab- 
surd it  is  to  suppose  that  this  practice  should  have  any 
it^juriuns  influence.  liut.  for  a  long  time,  most  scarcl- 
tiM  that  occurred  were  either  entirely  ascrilMid  to  the 


influence  of  engrossers  and  forestallers,  or,  at  least, 
were  supposed  to  be  materially  aggravated  by  their 
proceedings.  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  prev- 
alence of  more  just  and  enlarged  views  upon  such 
subjects,  the  statutes  that  had  been  made  for  the  sup. 
pression  and  pimlshment  of  engrossing,  forestalling, 
etc.,  were  repealed  in  1772,  in  Great  britain.  But 
notwithstanding  this  repeal,  engrossing  continues  to 
be  an  indictable  offense,  punishable  at  common  law 
by  fine  und  imprisonment ;  though  it  is  not  at  ull  likely, 
were  an  attempt  made,  that  any  jurj-  would  now  lie 
found  ignorant  or  prejudiced  enough  to  convict  nnv 
one  on  such  a  charge. 

Entrepot  (French),  in  Commerce,  a  warehouse  or 
magazine  for  goods ;  und  hence  used  to  deslgnnte  a 
seoiKirt  or  commercial  town  which  exports  the  produc- 
tions of  a  considerable  adjacent  territory,  and  imports 
foreign  goods  for  its  supply. 

Euvoy  (Kr.  envoyer.  In  send),  a  person  deputed  to 
negotiuto  u  treuty.  or  to  transact  other  business  with 
a  foreign  princo  or  government.  Envoys  belong  to 
the  second  order  of  diplomatic  ministers ;  ranking  be- 
low embassadors  properly  so  called. 

Epaulette   (Fr.   ^jmule,  a  shoulder),   a    kind   of 
shoulder-knot    or   ornamental    badge    worn    on   the 
shoulder  by  military-  men.     OIBcers,  both  naval  and 
military,  wear  epa'dettes  on  one  shoulder  or  on  both 
according  to  their  rank  in  the  service. 

Bquador,  or  Ecuador,  un  independent  state  of 
South  America,  lying  under  the  e(iuator,  from  which 
It  takes  its  name.  It  corresponds,  with  u  triHing  dif- 
ference, to  the  old  Spanish  province  or  intendaiicy,  of 
Quito ;  but  formed  anciently  the  northern  portion  of 
the  empire  of  the  Incus  of  Peru,  and  latterly  the  south- 
western  province  of  the  now  dissolved  republic  of  Co- 
lunibia.  It  is  situate  l)etween  S.  lat.  O'^  and  N.  Int. 
2°,  and  W.  long,  from  Greenwich  70°  and  8-.'°— licing 
about  s;!0  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  nnil  fiGO 
in  brendtb  from  north  to  south — und  only  contains  an 
urea  of  about  .'!20,(K)0  English  square  miles.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  the  state  of  I'eru,  on  the 
north  by  New  Granada,  on  the  east  by  Hrazil,  and  on 
the  west  by  tlio  I'ucilic  Ocean  ;  lint  the  lioimdarlcs  of 
the  eisfern  portion  of  the  state  are  not  yet  verj"  well 
defined. 

]'ir/(tiil/lr  Prmliirliims. — In  the  low  coiintrioa  that 
flunk  the  base  of  the  Andes,  the  banuna,  cycas,  plan- 
tain, cacao,  iatrophn  which  produces  cassava  and  ma- 
nioc, the  cotton-tree,  indigo,  cofloe,  and  the  sugar-cane 
uiioiind  ;  iKMieutli  the  elevation  of  lOOO  feet,  the  plants 
cliietly  cultivated  for  food  are  the  sweet  potato,  ninn- 
dioc,  yam.  nn<l  bununn,  with  rice,  maize,  and  some 
legumes  ;  but  above  8100  feet  most  of  these  hecomo 
rare,  und  thrive  only  in  purticiilar  situations.  The 
sugar-cane,  however,  has  been  grown  so  fir  up  as  7500 
feet.  In  Boiiie  of  the  v.illeys  are  extensive  planta- 
tions of  siigar-cune.  cotton,  tobucco,  and  cocoa.  The 
valley  of  (iiiayuqiiil  is  paiiicularly  fertile;  the  soil  is 
uUiivial,  and  there  are  few  spots  even  liotwocn  the 
tropics  which  can  vie  with  it  in  richness  and  variety 
of  vegetation.  It  is  covered  with  groves  of  every 
kind  of  tropical  fruit,  either  wild  or  ciiltlvateil,  as 
the  pineapple,  |sniiegranate.  shaddock,  orange,  lime, 
lemon,  peach,  apricot,  cheriiiioyer,  piilta,  gramlllln, 
tuna,  und  pacay.  In  the  same  rcgicju  are  foninl  the 
olive,  pepper  plant,  tomatas,  und  sweet  potatoes,  giini 
copal,  <iipalba  balsam,  carunn,  dn.gon's  lilooil,  sarsa- 
parllla,  und  vanillu.  To  these  siicceeil,  in  the  humid 
und  shaded  clefts  on  the  slopes  of  the  nioiiiit  ilns,  tree- 
ferns  und  cliiclioiia  or  Peruvian  bark,  the  finest  kind 
of  which  is  obtained  nbouf  H  to  12  miles  south  of  l.oja 
among  the  inoiiiituiiis  of  rritiisinga  Vlllanaco,  ami 
Kiimiisitaiia,  where  the  trees  that  yield  It  grow  in  a 
soil  resting  on  mlcu-slute  and  gneiss,  at  the  niodvrate 
elevation  of  .')7fif)  to  7ti7.1  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.  lletwccn  the  elevations  of  (iOOO  to  !)(HlO  feel  is 
the  region  host  suited  for  the  European  ceroixls.  Wheat 
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will  not  form  the  ear  lowei;  than  at  4600  feet,  or  ripen 
higher  than  at  10,000  feet  j  but  barley  and  rye  grow 
at  an  elevation  2500  feet  still  higher.  To  these  may 
1)0  added  the  guinoa,  a  most  useful  production  for  do- 
mestic purposes.  In  this  region  also,  and  a  little 
above  it,  grow  the  potato  and  its  congeners,  all  of 
which  are  extensively  used  as  food ;  the  chick-pea, 
broad-bean,  cabbage,  and  other  European  vegetables, 
are  lilcewise  abundant.  Within  the  cererl  limits  are 
found  the  oalt,  elm,  ash,  and  beech,  which  never 
descend  lower  than  6500  feet,  and  are  seldom  found 
higher  than  0200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Higher  up,  the  larger  forest  trees,  except  the  pine,  be- 
gin to  disappear ;  and  on  the  mountains  of  Quito  the 
escallonia  maric  the  highest  limit  of  trees  at  an  elevation 
11,600  feet.  The  bejurias,  the  highest  of  shrubs,  ter- 
minate at  18,400  feet,  altove  which,  in  rich  and  beau- 
teous verdure,  rises  the  zone  of  the  grasses.  Above 
these,  among  the  trachyte  roclis,  only  lichen  i,  lecideas, 
and  tlie  brightly.K!olorcd  dnst-liko  lepraria  are  met  with; 
and  to  these,  succeed  the  region  of  perpetual  snow. 

Animals. — In  some  ports  of  the  low  country  the  air 
swarms  with  musquetoes  and  other  flies  still  more  tor- 
menting, while  the  ground  teems  with  snakes,  centi- 
pedes, and  otlier  reptiles.  The  banks  of  the  great 
rivers  are  crowded  with  caimans  or  alligators.  Bats 
are  exceedingly  numerous,  and  of  great  size  ;  the  for- 
ests of  the  warmer  regions  abound  with  armadilloos, 
monkeys,  ond  cavys ;  and  everywhere  arc  found  the 
jaguar,  the  puma,  the  ounce,  the  ocelot,  and  several 
varieties  of  the  wild  cat.  The  pccari  and  deer  are 
likewise  common,  as  well  as  that  singular  animal  tlie 
ant-enter.  The  characteristic  animals  of  the  Andes 
are  the  llama,  tlie  guanaco,  the  vicufia,  and  the  paco 
or  alpaca,  some  of  wliich  are  trained  us  beasts  of  bur- 
den, while  others,  particularly  tlie  vieufias,  run  wild 
among  the  mountains,  where  tlicy  are  hunted  l>j'  the 
Indians.  Sheep  and  cattle  arc  reared  in  great  num- 
bers, especially  the  former,  in  tlie  valleys  of  tho  An- 
des, ami  on  the  declivities  of  the  mountains.  Horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  are  reared  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
be  articles  of  export.  Tho  chief  of  the  l)ird8  is  tlic 
condor,  which  is  found  all  along  the  Andes  southward 
as  far  as  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  but  nowhere  ty  the 
north  of  tho  equator.  Tho  turkey,  vulture,  and  gal- 
linngo,  are  frequently  met  with,  together  with  many 
kinds  of  smaller  birds.  In  some  districts,  particularly 
along  tlie  coasts,  considerable  quantities  of  beeswax 
arc  collected  ;  and  higher  up  there  are  sp  )ts  in  which 
the  cochineal  insect  is  reared.  Along  tlir  rivers  of  tlie 
great  plain  turtles  are  numerous  ;  and  tiieir  fat,  called 
manteca  butter,  foniis  u  considerable  article  of  trade. 
Fishing  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  along  liie  coasts, 
and  a  good  deal  of  salt-fish  is  prepared.  A  murcx 
Is  alsj  found  which  yields  a  juice  used  in  dyeing 
purple. 

Mineral  PriKhcliims. — Kqnador  is  les"  rich  in  min- 
erals, especially  in  tho  precious  metals,  than  any  other 
of  the  South  American  states.  There  are,  indeed, 
several  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  but  the  yearly  pro- 
duce is  inconsideralilo.  In  some  places  are  found  load 
and  quicl-.silver,  but  the  latter  is  found,  as  usual,  in 
comlilnation  with  sulphur,  in  the  form  of  cinnabar. 
Near  Azngue,  l.'i  miles  north-east  by  cast  of  ("uen(,'a, 
the  ore  is  found  in  an  immensely  thick  bed  of  qiiartz- 
ose  sandstone,  containing  fossil  wood  and  asphalt. 
Sulphur  is  prepared  in  considerable  quantities  ;  gcdd 
has  been  washed  from  the  sands  of  sonio  of  the  riv- 
ers; and  salt  is  obtained  from  lea-wutcr  along  the 
coasts 

Popuhtiim. — The  settled  pomilntlon  is  composed  of 
Spanish  Creoles  of  pure  lescent,  mcztisos,  niulattoes, 
and  negroes,  the  greater  part  of  them  being  agricul- 
turists, graziers,  and  growers  of  cocoa.  These  form 
alimit  a  liulf  of  the  population.  Tho  other  half  are 
native  Indians,  of  wliom  tliose  tliat  livo  among  tho 
mountains  are  mostly  agriculturists,  cultivating  their 


lands  with  mnch  care,  and  making  for  themselves 
coarse  stuff's  of  wool  and  cotton.  The  Indians  who 
inhabit  the  oastcm  plains  are  in  a  much  lower  degree 
of  civilization.  They  cultivate  only  small  patches  of 
ground,  and  apply  themselves  chiefly  to  hunting  and 
fishing.  Three  fourths  of  tho  population  dwell  in  the 
western  or  mountainous  part  of  the  state ;  and  the 
total  number  is  now  estimated  at  about  800,000. 

Manufactures. — The  manufactures  are  unimportant, 
consisting  chiefly  of  coarse  woolen  and  cotton  cloths 
and  other  necessarj'  articles.  The  foreign  trade  is  al- 
most confined  to  Guayaquil,  and  is  so  trifling  as 
scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 

Political  Condition. — Till  1812,  Equador  remained  a 
])Ortion  of  the  Spanish  Empire  of  the  Indies.  It  then 
threw  off  the  yoke  of  Spain,  and  in  1821  became  a 
part  of  the  newly  constituted  republic  of  Columbia. 
This  union,  however,  lasted  only  till  1831,  when 
Equador  became  an  independent  state.  It  has  gone 
through  several  revolutions  ;  and  bj*  the  last  (1852-8) 
the  democratic  party  has  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
shown  o  tenv'ency  to  adopt  the  United  States  of  Xorth 
America  as  their  political  model.  The  state  has,  in 
consequence,  received  a  new  and  more  lilieral  conoti- 
tutlon ;  the  Jesuits  have  been  expelled ;  and  laws 
have  been  made  for  the  abolition  of  slaverj-.  The 
government  is  vested  In  a  president,  with  a  vice-presi- 
dent and  two  chambers,  all  elective  ;  but  the  constitu- 
tion is  still  notably  complicated  liy  what  has  always 
been  Its  principal  characteristic,  a  predominating  mix- 
ture of  militarj-  despotism,  the  president  being  always 
the  master  of  the  state.  More,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  countrj'  of  South  America,  Equador  has  been 
slow  In  the  development  of  her  resources  and  national 
industrj'.  Frequent  revolutions  have  paralyzed  Its 
trade,  and  ])revented  the  regulation  of  its  finances. 
No  Interest  has  been  paid  on  its  puidic  delit  since  1826. 
It  is  emphatically  the  countr}'  of  natural  convulsions 
and  political  revidutions. 

For  administrative  purposes,  tlie  state  is  divided  Into 
the  three  departments  of  Equador,  Guayaquil,  and  As- 
suay  ;  and  these  are  sulidivided  into  the  seven  provin- 
ces, of  Quito,  Kiobamba,  Ibarra,  Guayaquil,  Babahoyo, 
('uen^a,  I.oja,  or  Loxa  (Loh-ha),  and  Jaen  de  Bracamor. 
The  state  likewise  claims  tho  sovereignty  of  the  Islas 
do  los  Galapagos,  or  Islands  of  land  turtles,  lying  un- 
der tlie  equator  at  a  distance  of  700  to  900  miles  from 
the  mainland.  The  chief  towns  are  Quito,  with  from 
50,000  to  80,000  inhabitants  ;  Guayaquil,  25,000  ;  Cu- 
en(^a,  20,000  ;  Kiobamba,  15,000  ;  Loja,  Babahoyo,  and 
Iliarra,  about  10,000  each.  Quito  is  beautifully  situ- 
ated in  the  elevated  plain  to  which  it  gives  its  name  ; 
and  Guayaquil  on  the  bunks  of  a  navigable  river, 
opening  into  the  spacious  bay,  to  which  it  gives  Its 
name. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Equador  is  chiefly  carried 
on  at  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  which,  with  the  ports  of 
Manta  and  San  Lorenzo,  is  open  for  general  importa- 
tion and  tlio  exportation  of  national  produce.  The 
ports  open  for  exportation  only  are  Santa  Elena,  Cal- 
lao,  Bahia  de  (.'araccas,  I.oja,  and  Ibarra.  Guayaquil 
is  the  only  port  of  general  deposit  for  re-exiiortation 
to  foreign  ports.  Tlie  principal  articles  of  export  of 
this  republic  are  cocoa,  hides,  cattle,  tobacco,  wool, 
straw-hats,  cofl'ee,  orchilla,  bark,  India-rubber,  and  an 
Inferior  description  of  cotton.  Cocoa  is  the  leading 
staiile,  the  ([uantity  annually  exported  reaching  over 
15,0(M),(l(K)  pounds.  The  total  value  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  Eciuador  may  lie  stated  at  $4,000,000.  The 
countries  which  participate  in  this  trade  are  the  I'nlted 
States,  Jlcxico,  Guatemala,  Chill,  and  Peru,  in  Amer- 
ica ;  and  England,  Spain,  France,  and  Hamburg,  in 
Europe. 

The  commercial  relations  of  tho  United  States  with 
Equador  are  regulated  by  treaty  and  the  local  legisla- 
latio.i  of  that  reputdic.  Tho  treaty  with  tlie  United 
States  was  ratilled  April  9,  18-12,  and  stipulatos   for 
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perfect  eqaallty  and  entire  reciprocity  of  navigation 
and  commerce,  both  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
Tlie  tliird  article  has  tliia  ntipulation  :  "  Tliat  wliereag, 
by  a  law  of  Equ.ulfir,  March  21,  1837,  vessels  l)uilt  in 
the  dock-yard  of  Gua^'aquil  shall  \ie  exempted  from 
various  charges  ;  therefore  vessels  of  the  United  States 
can  not  claim  this  pi  iviidge,  but  shall  enjoy  it  if  it 
should  1)0  granted  to  vessels  belonging  to  Spain  or 
Blesico  and  to  the  other  Hispano-American  republics." 
The  following  translation  of  the  decree  conferring  spe- 
cial privileges  on  vessels  constructed  at  Guayaquil, 
bearing  date  August  23,  1845,  is  made  from  Kl  Comer- 
do  de  Lima,  October  6,  1840 : 

"  The  provisional  government  considering  that  the 
ship-yards  of  Guayaquil,  by  reason  of  its  favorable 
position,  and  in  view  of  the  interests  of  commerce  and 
of  the  republic,  merit  sprjial  attention  j  tlierefore,  in 
order  to  advance  these  interests,  and  to  enconi-age  the 
C''nB^^uciIon  of  ships,  it  is  decreed :  -Vrt.  1.  Vessels 
constructed  ai,  Guayaquil,  and  retnining  the  national 
dag,  shall  be  exempt  from  tonnage,  auchorngc,  and 
other  port  dues.  Art.  %  Such  vessels  sliall  l)t  en- 
titled to  a  reduction  of  thive  por  ce.  t.  on  all  prmluce, 
merchandise,  etc.,  importi  d  \\uo  luy  cf  the  ports  of 
the  republic  for  consump.ioci." 

Tlie  comiJi-irce  Iwtween  >  he  J'^nited  States  and  Equa- 
dor  is  verj"  limited,  owi.ijj  inainlj-  tc  the  fact  ihat  the 
two  great  stiplos  of  ihe  latter  country,  cocoa  and 


straw-hats.  And  but  Utt'e  demand  in  the  Cidted  States 
— the  former  behig  of  limited  consumption,  and  the 
latter  subject  to  a  duty  of  80  per  cent.  Before  tlie 
treaty  between  Spain  and  Equador,  in  1843,  United 
States'  vessels  carried  flour  and  domestic  manufactures 
direct  to  the  port  of  Guayaquil,  and  were  generally 
chartered  to  transport  cargoes  of  cocoa  to  Spain.  Since 
that  period,  however,  the  high  dutieb  on  cocoa  in  Spain, 
when  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  havo  been  equiva- 
lent to  a  prohibition.  This,  together  with  the  annu. 
ally  increasing  importation  of  flour  from  Chili,  has 
produced  a  depressing  effect  on  American  trade  with 
that  republic.  The  following  table  will  exhibit  the 
condition  of  this  trade  during  a  period  of  eleven  suc- 
cessive years.  Bnt  little  improvement  can  be  ex- 
pected, it  is  thought,  so  long  as  the  present  tariff 
regulations  of  the  United  States  continue  in  force. 
The  duties  on  navigation  in  the  ports  of  Equador  are 
— tonnage  duties,  26  cents  per  ton ;  light  dues,  6^ 
cents  per  to'i.  When  pilots  aro  employed,  the  fees  are 
Vi  60  p  ;r  I'oot  of  the  vessel's  depth.  Sea  Com.  Rela- 
tio..3  V.  S.,  1860-7. 

Ecuador,  which  c.co  formed  part  of  the  empire  of 
the  Incas,  was  discovoreil  by  Pizarro  in  l,^2ti,  and 
was  held  under  the  Spanish  crown  until  the  y  ,tr  1812, 
when  a  revolution  nccurred,  which  ended  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  separate  republic.  fn  1821  Ecuador 
di.iconnerted  itself  with  New  Grenada. 
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The  foHowlii^  summary  statements  of  the  commerce 
of  Guyaquil,  coniiensed  from  the  oflicial  repo!  Is  for 
the  years  designated,  will  convey  a  general  idea  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  Equador,  the  port  of  Guyaquil 
l>eing  the  principal  port  of  that  republic  : 

TBAnr  OF  OlIAVAQl'II.  FOB   1*45, 


1                 CuMri... 
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The  United  States  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of 
countries  for  18-15.  Indeed,  tlie  foreign  trade  of  Kqua- 
dor  is  conductetl  chicriy  witli  tlio  i«>rts  of  Lima  and 
Valparaiso,  the  two  prlmipal  entropiks  for  the  trade 
of  St)Uth  America.  '1  he  folhiwing  .statement  alTord  '  a 
description  of  the  merchandise,  with  its  values,  iin 
purted  in  1845,  and  the  countries  of  origin : 
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16,7*)  |Chlll.  Peru,  France. 


Tlie  following  taliiilar  statement  exhibits  the  de- 
scription of  mcrchandi^t;  exporteil  from  tlin  port  of 
Guayaquil  i>i  tlie  year  Wbb,  with  the  quantity  of  »ach 
article,  rcsncctively : 

Kxporia  uf  tlMrchalld  ju , 

Cocoa. pounds 

Hlraw  liKts dozi'ii 

Tsnnc'i!  hides sldos 

Tobae«  o qnlntaU 

Sarsapuilla. 

'luniai inUs, " 

Com-.. " 

Orrn'Ila " 

Bar'. » 

I        Thiiber logs 

I         C,iMfS pieces 

"^/anj  los " 

Imlia-rubbcr. quintals 

The  countries  to  v,bich  tlio  cocoa  8p(i;i«cd  in  the 
slxive  statement  was  s^nt,  together  with  the  quantity 
I  to  each,  is  oxiiib'.ted  as  follows,      '''.ach  carga  p<|uais 
i  xl  lbs. : 

Spain 90,a'< 

llambnriT. ^ 8B,H2 

France.. 17,214 

Peru 11,696 

Chill... 14,507 

rnltrd  ^  tal  es. 7,.'i44 

Cyntrtl  Air  orica. 5,468 

itf -xloo 6,410 

Paiiama 4,922 
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II)!. 
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81) 

7S 


ToU 186,208    20 

The    following    table    exliibits    tho    quantitici,   in 
pounds,  of  cocoa,  exported  from  Guayaquil  during  a 
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period  of  ten  years,  from  1846  to  1855,  both  years  in- 
clusive : 
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Poundi. 

1881 »,66T.fl80 

1853 18,060,048 

1863 18,248,024 

1S64 10,992,161 

1858 l^OSg,'"" 


Ttie  navigation  retoms  of  Guayaquil  for  1849,  v.'« 
intent  period  for  witicli  tliey  are  at  liand,  complete,  f 
h!bit  a  total  of  169  vessots  entered  and  cleared,  with 
iin  aggregate  tonnage  of  46,838  tons,  distributed  as 
fullows : 


CoantritM. 

■N 

V<HueU. 

TIRICD. 

CLBARBD. 

TonB. 

VeiwU. 

I'on.. 

England 

20 
6 

4 

6 

9 

80 

"  84  " 
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1,69T 
6,206 

ia 

6 
4 
6 
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89 
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1,908 

i,r>«T 

4,269 

T'nTtcd  states 

Franco. «, — 

Italy  aud  Germany.. . . 

8.  American  republics. 

Total 

24,806 

80 

22,088 

The  only  commercial  legislation  in  this  repulilic,  of 
recent  date,  is  embodied  in  a  decree  given  at  the  capi- 
tal, Quito,  August  15,  1855,  by  the  President,  Josi 
Murli  Urbina,  imposing  an  export  dut^'  on  baric  and 
India-rubber.  The  United  States'  consul  at  Guayaquil, 
in  communicating  tais  decree,  under  date  of  Septem- 
ber 30,  1855,  says  :  "  Against  this  injudicious  measure 
of  the  executive,  strong  representations  will  be  made 
to  the  present  Congress  by  the  commercial  and  indus- 
trial classes,  as  unlawful,  and  injurious  to  the  present 
increasing  commercial  prosperity  of  the  country ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  it  will  be  modified  into  renting  or 
selling  the  lands,  or  done  away  with  altogether.  " 

A  translation  of  this  decree  is  subjoined  :  "  Consid- 
bring  that  the  natural  (iroductions  met  with  in  the 
uncultivated  lands  of  the  republic  mnlce  part  of  the 
national  riches,  and  that  that  the  India-rubber  and 
burk  discovered  and  extracted  from  said  lands  are  be- 
loming  objects  of  speculation  to  many  persons,  and 
should  bo  made  to  yield  a  revenue  to  the  countrj* ; 
therefore,  be  it  decreed :  Art.  1.  In  the  ports  of  the 
repulilic  where  custom-houses  are  establi.shed,  there 
shall  be  exacted  a  duty  of  two  dollars  on  ordinary, 
ami  three  dollars  on  retiued  India-rubber,  on  every 
100  11)S.  exported  to  foreign  markets.  Art.  2.  The 
liark  taken  from  government  lands,  and  exported  to 
foreign  countries,  shall  pay  a  duty  of  two  dollars  for 
ever)'  100  lbs.  on  yellow,  three  on  Callessaya,  and 
eight  on  red,  Art.  il.  Tlioao  persons  who  export  In- 
(lia-rulibcr  and  bark  withot  presenting  tlic  same  at  the 
eustom-houae,  or  place  appointed  for  the  collection  of 
the  duties  specified  in  the  previous  articles,  witli  the 
intent  of  avoiding  the  payment  of  said  duties,  shall 
bo  judged  according  to  tlic  process  detailed  in  tlie  law 
of  the  21st  November,  185!).  Art.  4.  Every  citizen 
who  projioscs  extracting  ludia-rulibor  or  bark  from 
natiiinul  lands,  ;<hull  present  liiinsulf  to  the  respective 
governc",  who,  after  licaring  his  proposal,  'ind  satisfy- 
ing himself  that  tbo  land  is  actually  government  proji- 
erty,  shall  gi\o  to  "'n  parties  applying  the  re(iuired 
|icrniissv)n  in  writing.  Art.  5.  Those  engaged  in  the 
r(illocti<in  of  India-rubber  must  not  tut  down  the  tree  ; 
liut,  to  obtain  their  olicct,  should  born  a  small  hole  in 
iliu  trunk,  at  the  height  of  about  half  a  yard  from  the 
ground,  penetrating  the  greater  part  of  the  thickness 
of  the  tree,  taking  care  not  to  bore  through  it.  Art.  (!. 
Thofs  who  are  found  tuking  India-'ubber  or  bark  from 
nac!o<-.ul  lands  without  liaviiig  complied  witli  the  con- 
ditio', s  prescribed  in  articles  4  and  5,  shall  be  treated 
as  uunigglen,  and  the  substancec  collected  t'>kon  fri.m 
them  and  conllscuted.  Art.  7.  The  governors  of  prov- 
inces in  the  lards  under  their  jurisdiction  will  take  all 
IKissiblc  mensunis  to  diucover  and  a|ipreIiond  all  parties 
who  endeavor  to  infringe  the  preceding  din,  isitions. 
Art.  H.  Article  6  applies,  also,  to  those  individuals  who 
do  not  comply  with  the  disjiositions  of  articles  4  and  5, 
under  the  prct<5.\t  that  tliey  are  collecting  the  aforesaid 


Bubstaoces  from  their  own  lands,  should  it  be  discov- 
ered that  the  said  lands  are  national  property.  Art.  9. 
Those  persons  who  collect  India-rubl)er  and  bark  from 
their  own  property,  are  not  subject  to  any  of  the  du- 
ties imi)OBed  in  the  present  decree.  Art.  10.  The  Sec- 
retarj-  of  the  Treasury  is  charged  with  the  due  execu- 
tion of  this  present  decree,  of  which  it  is  his  duty  to 
inform  the  Congress  next  ensuing." — Com.  Jtelatioru, 
U.  8.     Seo  GuAYAQniL. 

Equator  {square,  to  make  equal),  in  astronomy 
and  gnography,  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  equally 
distant  from  tiie  two  poles  of  the  world,  or  having  the 
same  pole^  as  the  world.  It  is  called  equator  l)ecuuse 
when  the  sun  is  in  it  tbo  days  and  nights  are  equal ; 
whence  also  it  is  denominated  the  equinoctiul ;  and 
when  drawn  on  maps,  planispheres,  or  glol)es,  it  is 
called  the  <  quinoctial  line,  or  simply  the  line.  Every 
point  in  the  equator  is  90  degrees,  or  a  quadrant's  dis- 
tance from  the  poles  of  the  world ;  and  hence  the 
equator  divides  the  sphere  into  two  equal  hemispheres, 
in  one  of  which  is  the  northern,  and  In  the  other  the 
southern  ]iole.  Terrestrial  longitudes  are  measured 
on  the  equator,  or  some  one  of  its  parallel  circles ; 
commencipg  from  some  arbitrary  point,  which  differ- 
ent nations  assume  variously,  most  of  them  adopting 
the  meridian  which  passes  through  their  capital  city 
or  principal  observatorj'.  Latitades  are  counted  from 
the  equator  along  the  meridian. 

Equinox  (Lat.  aqims  and  fwx,  night),  in  astron- 
omy, is  the  time  at  which  the  sun  passes  through  tho 
equator  in  one  of  the  equinoctial  points.  When  tho 
sun  is  in  the  equator,  the  days  and  nights  are  of  equal 
length  all  over  the  world,  whence  the  derivation  of 
the  term.  This  happens  twice  every  year,  namely, 
about  the  21st  of  March,  and  the  22d  of  September; 
the  former  is  called  the  venud,  and  the  latter  the  au- 
tumtiid  equinox.  The  equinoxes  do  not  divide  the 
year  into  portions  of  equal  length  ;  for  in  consequence 
of  the  sun  lieing  at  his  greatest  distance  from  the  earth 
during  the  !<ummer  months,  and  his  angular  motion  in 
his  orbit  being  consequently  slower,  the  interval  from 
the  vernal  to  the  autumnal  equinox  is  greater  than 
tluit  from  the  autumal  to  the  vernal.  In  other  words, 
the  sun  continues  longer  on  the  northern  than  on  the 
southern  side  of  the  equator.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  the  difference  amounted  to  7  days  IC 
hours  and  51  minutes,  Tho  summer  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  constantly  longer  than  in  the  southern 
by  this  quantit}-  ;  and  to  this  circumstance  some 
metcoii)logists  ascribe,  in  part  at  least,  the  higher 
temperature  that  is  found  to  prevail  in  the  northern 
hemisphere  under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Erie  (lake),  situated  north  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  and  constitutes  a  part  of  the  bound- 
ary between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  It  is  240 
niiies  long,  and  CO  broad,  in  its  widest  part.  It  re- 
( eivcs  the  waters  of  Su|)erior,  Michigan,  and  Huron 
lakes,  through  Detroit  Uiver,  and  discharges  its  wa- 
ters through  Niagara  Kiver  into  Lake  Ontario.  Its 
surfici  is  elevated  505  feet  above  tide-water  in  the 
lluilson  Kiver  at  Albany.  Tho  soundings  by  the  U. 
S,  Kngiiieers  .•■how  the  lake  to  be  divided  into  three 
sections  of  une<iiuil  depth,  viz.,  one  extends  from  the 
head  down  to  Point  Pellee  Island,  and  the  bottom 
presents  a  general  level,  with  a  depth  of  itO  feet  in  the 
average.  The  second  is  of  much  larger  eiiteut,  and 
Ktrotchea  to  Long  Point  j  is  also  a  level,  with  ii  depth 
of  00  to  70  feet.  The  third  section  extends  to  Niagara 
Uiver,  and  is  an  uneven  bottom,  with  various  depths 
of  water,  ranging  from  00  to  240  feet.  Tho  business 
done  on  this  lake  is  imnicn.se,  and  increasing.  The 
licensed  tonnage  of  the  lake  is  l!t8,852  ton?,  of  which  a 
large  and  increasing  proportion  is  of  steam-vessels. 
The  c.itiinatod  value  of  tho  commerce  amounts  to 
|i2'.'0,000,(KMl  annually.  There  are  20  light-houses  and 
beacons  on  the  Aine.ican  aide,  and  10  on  the  Oanndian 
side.     A  battle  was  fought  near  its  west  end  Septcm- 
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ber  10th,  1818,  between  the  American  fleet,  under 
Commodore  Perry,  and  the  English  fleet,  in  which  the 
latter  was  captured.     See  LakK8,  Commune  of. 

Ermine  (Qer.  llermelin ;  Kr.  Ilermine,  Ermine ;  Biu, 
Gomottai),  a  species  of  weasel  (muttda  Candida,  Lin.), 
abundant  in  all  cold  countries,  particularly  Russia, 
Norway,  Lapland,  etc.,  and  producing  a  most  valua- 
ble species  of  fur.  In  summer  the  ermine  is  of  a 
brown  color,  and  is  called  the  itoat.  It  is  in  winter 
only  that  the  fur  has  that  Iieautiful  snowy  whiteness 
and  cunaistence  so  much  admired.     See  Funs. 

BipartO,  a  species  of  rush,  the  ttipa  tenaritsima  of 
botanists.  It  is  found  in  the  southern  provinces  of 
Spain ;  and  is  particularly  abundant  on  all  the  sterile, 
uncultivated,  and  mountainous  districts  sf  Valencia. 
Bkckmann  (llitt.  of  Invent.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  288,  Eng.  cd.) 
supposes,  apparently  with  good  reason,  that  the  etipa 
tenaci»slma  is  the  plant  described  by  Pliny  under  the 
name  of  Sparta,  who  ascrilies  its  application  to  useful 
purposes  to  the  Carthaginians. — Jiitt.  Xat.,  HI),  six., 
c.  2.  It  is  still  used  for  the  bame  purposes  as  in 
antiquity,  being  manufactured  into  cordage,  shoes, 
matting,  baskets,  nets,  matresses,  sacks,  etc.  Cables 
made  of  esparto  are  said  to  be  excellent ;  being  light, 
they  flout  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  so  liable  as  hem|>en  cables  to  Ira  cut  or  in- 
jured by  a  foul  bottom.  They  are  exclusively  made 
use  of  in  the  Spanish  navy.  Esparto  is  largely  con- 
°i<med  in  the  manufacture  of  alperffotet.  These  are 
light  shoes  worn  l>y  the  Vatencian  peasantry',  having 
platted  soles  made  either  of  esparto  or  hemp,  but  prin- 
cipally of  the  former.  They  are  extremely  cheap  and 
commodious  in  hot  ciimutes ;  and  l)e9idcs  )>eing  in 
extensive  demand  at  home,  used  to  bo  exported  in 
imn^'iise  quantities  to  iioth  Indies  ;  but  iiince  the 
emancipation  of  Spanish  America,  this  trada  has 
greatly  fallen  off.  The  Spanish  peasontry  have  at- 
tained to  wonderful  dexterity  in  the  manufacture  of 
esparto.  "  After  having  soaked  the  rush  in  water,  tlic 
women  and  children,  without  either  wheel  or  spindle, 
contrive  to  twist  two  thrcjids  at  the  same  time.  This 
they  do  by  rubbing  them  between  the  |uiliiis  of  their 
hands,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  shoemaker  forms  a 
thread  \i\mn  his  knees,  with  this  dilference,  thut  ono 
motion  gives  the  twist  to  each  thread,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  unites  them.  To  keep  the  threads  asun- 
der, the  thumb  of  the  right  'land  is  inteq>oscd  between 
them ;  and  when  that  is  wanted  for  otliiT  purposes, 
the  loft  thumb  supplies  its  place.  Two  tlircaiU  being 
thus  twisted  into  one  of  the  bigness  of  a  largo  crow- 
iiuill,  40  yards  are  suld  for  little  mure  than  ^1.,  the 
materials  lieing  worth  about  a  fifth  putt  of  the  price." 
— Towssksd's  TiitvfU  in  Spain,  vol.  iii.,  p.  177  ;  see 
also  p.  129;  FisniKii's /Ve'ure  o/  Valencia,  Kng.  e<l., 
p.  92,  and  p.  .'»7,  etc. 

Easeuce  D'Orient,  the  name  of  a  pearly-looking 
matter  procured  from  the  btay  or  lileak,  a  lish  of  the 
genus  rtiprintu.  This  substance,  which  U  tw  1  [jrin- 
cipally  at  the  base  of  the  scales,  is  used  in  tlu.  manu- 
facture of  artificial  |iearls.  A  large  ((uantity  of  the 
scales  lieing  si-raped  into  water  In  a  tub,  are  there 
rublHMl  JH-twccn  the  hands  to  separate  the  Kliining  stuff 
which  subsides  on  n^pose.  1  he  first  water  l>eing  de- 
canted, mure  is  added  with  agitation  till  the  e«HCMi-e  Is 
thoroughly  wusbe<l  from  all  impurities  ;  when  the 
whole  is  thrown  upon  a  sieve  ;  the  subctame  passes 
through,  but  the  scales  arcs  retained.  The  water  be- 
ing decanted  off,  the  essence  is  pnicured  in  a  viscid 
state,  uf  n  bluish-white  color,  und  a  |>eurly  aspect. 
The  intctims  of  the  same  fisb  arc  ilto  coverod  w  Ith 
this  Iieautiful,  glistening  matter,  tfovcral  other  fish 
yiebl  it,  l>ut  in  Kmalirr  proportion.  When  well  jire- 
|iarc<i,  it  presents  exactly  the  ap|K;aranco  and  rc'flcc- 
tions  of  the  real  [Miarls,  or  the  finest  tnotlier  of  pearl ; 
priijH'rties  which  are  probably  owing  to  the  iiitcrposi- 
tiiiQ  of  some  |Nirtions  of  this  same  substance,  lietwcen 
tli»  laoiinoi  of  these  shelly  coni:retIous.     Its  chemical 


nature  has  not  been  investigated ;  it  pntrefiea  readily 
when  kept  moist,  an  accident  which  may,  however, 
\m  counteracted  by  water  of  ammonia.     See  Pe  viti.s. 

BiMential  Oila,  or  Volatile  Oils.  Under  this 
term  are  included  all  those  peculiar  compounds  ob- 
tained by  distilling  vegetable  substances  with  water, 
and  which  pass  ovct  along  with  the  steam,  und  nre 
afterward  condensed  in  the  liquid  or  solid  form.  They 
appear  to  constitute  the  odorous  principles  of  vegeta- 
bles. Their  specific  gravity  fluctuates  on  either  side 
that  of  water ;  they  are  vcrj-  sparingly  Goluble  in  wa- 
ter, and  these  solutions  constitute  the  medicated  wattn  ■ 
rose,  peppermint,  and  other  waters  l>eing  such  solu- 
tions of  the  respective  essential  oils.  They  dissolve  in 
alcohol  and  form  eaiences,  many  of  which  are  used  as 
perfumes.  When  these  oils  are  pure,  they  evaporate 
from  paper  when  held  before  the  fire ;  but  if  adulte- 
rated with  fixe<l  oils,  the\-  leave  a  greasy  stuin,  and 
seldom  dissolve  perfectl}'  in  alcohol.  Tlie  more  ex- 
pensive of  theso  oils  are  frequently  adulterated  with  the 
cheaper  ones,  and  this  fraud  can  only  be  detected  by 
an  experienced  nosu.  Their  chief  use  is  in  perfumer}-, 
on  account  of  their  odor,  and  in  medicine  thry  fcirm 
valualde  stimulants.  They  ore  inflammable,  and  arc, 
with  few  exceptions,  compounds  of  hydrogen,  oxygen 
und  carlion.  The  essence  of  turpentine,  of  lemons 
und  a  few  others,  are  hydrocarbons. 

EstabliBhment  of  the  Port,  a  tenn  used  by 
writers  on  the  tides,  to  denote  the  interval  between 
the  time  of  high  water  at  any  given  port  and  the  time 
of  the  moon's  transit  immediately  preceding  the  time 
of  high  water,  when  the  moon  Is  In  syzygy  ;  thut  Is,  at 
the  new  or  full  moon.  This  interval  is  Influenced  by 
local  circumstances,  and  consequent!}'  different  at  dif- 
ferent places.     See  Tides. 

Estricb,  or  Bstridge  (Kr.  Buret  d'atitniche ;  It. 
Pinna  miitia  di  stntzzo  ;  Sp,  Plumitzo  de  arestrtix ,-  I,at. 
.SInithioiium  plumm  mnlHurrs),  is  the  fine,  soft  down 
which  lies  immcdiatel}'  under  the  feathers  of  the  os- 
trich. The  finest  Is  used  as  u  substitute  for  beaver  in  the 
manufacture  of  hats,  and  the  coarser  iir  stron','or  surt 
is  employed  mi  the  fabrication  of  a  stuff'  which  rosein- 
li'cs  fine  woolen  cloth.  Kstridge  is  brought  from  the 
Levant,  Italy,  and  other  parts  of  the  Mediterranean. 

Ether  ((ir.  atihui).  In  chemistry  this  term  is  aji- 
plied  to  a  highly  volatile,  fragrant,  inflammalile,  and 
intoxicatbiu  li(iuiil,  produced  by  distilling  a  mixture 
of  c(|ual  weights  of  sulphuric  acid  und  alcohol.  When 
these  li(|ulds  mutually  act  on  each  other,  a  series  of 
complicated  changes  ensue,  widch  terminate  in  the 
conversion  of  aIcoh(d  into  ether. 

Buphorbium  ((ler.  Eupknrbirngummi;  Lnt.  /,'«- 
pliiirbinm  ;  If'r.  Kuplicrlie ;  Arab.  Ahit-niifznh),  the 
produce  of  :\  pcre?mial  plant,  a  native  of  Africa,  and  of 
many  parts  of  India,  etc.  It  is  a  concrete  gum  resin  ; 
is  inodorous  ;  when  first  chewed  has  little  taste,  but 
it  soon  gives  a  very  acrid,  liuruing  impression  t"  the 
tongue,  palate,  and  throat,  which  is  very  p<!rmancnt, 
and  almost  insupportable.  It  is  ini|Kirteil  in  serons, 
t'ontatniiig  from  1(M)  to  LW  lbs.  It  is  in  small,  hollow, 
forked  pieces,  often  mixed  with  seiils  und  other  im- 
purities.— TiiiiMsiin's  I)ispni»iili)ri/. 

Euphrates,  the  most  considerable  river  of  west- 
ern Asia,  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  great 
streams  rising  in  the  mountains  of  .\rmenla,  pashali.: 
of  Krxeroum,  and  uniting  in  alsiut  N.  hit.  H'J°,  K.  lon^;. 
;t9".  The  Krat  or  northern  branch  has  its  principal 
sources  uliout  20  miles  north-east  of  tlio  town  of  Krzc- 
roum  ;  and  the  Murad,  on  the  north  declivity  <  f  the 
Arghl-dugii  mountains,  15  miles  north-east  from  tlie 
nearest  point  of  Lake  Van.  The  Euphrates  flows  first 
to  the  south,  but,  U'ing  driven  westward  by  the  Anti- 
Taurus  and  Taurus  m<iuntains,  it  works  its  circuitous 
way  through  narrow  pusses  anil  over  cataracts,  until, 
breaking  through  u  (Icllli'  formed  by  the  easiiTn  cx- 
trenuty  of  Mons  Amanus  (Alma-dugh)  aiul  the  uorth- 
wcstcni  extremity  of  Muns  Taurus,  it  roaches  tho 
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ploln  country  not  far  fhjtn  Samosata  (Sumelsat).     It 
then  wtuds  south  and  south-east,  passing  the  north  of 
Syria,  and  the  north-east  of  Arahia  Dcscrta,  and  at 
length,  after  many  windings,  unites  with  the  Tigris, 
and  thus  united,  linds  its  termination  in  the  Persian 
Gulf.     In  conjunction  with  the  Tigris,  it  forms  the 
rich,  alluvial  lands  of  Mesopotamia,  over  which   it 
lluws  or  is  carried  by  canals,  and  thus  diffuses  abroad 
fertility  and  lieauty.     At  Baghdad  and  Ilillah  (Baliy- 
loii)  tbo  Euphrates  and  Tigris  approach  comparatively 
near  to  each  other,  but  separate  again,  forming  a  kind 
iif  uniple  basin,  till  they  finally  l)ecome  one  at  Kurnuii. 
Although  occasionally  much  more,  the  breadth  of  the 
Kiiphrates  varies  bet><'con  200  and  400  yards,  l)ut  for  3 
(Ustunue  of  60  miles  through  the  Lemlun  marshes,  the 
main  stream  narrows  to  alraut  80  yards.     The  general 
ilcpth  of  the  Upper  Euphrates  exceeds  8  feet.      In 
point  of  current  it  is  for  the  most  part  i  sluggish 
strenni ;  for,  except  in  the  height  of  the  flooded  sea- 
son, wlien  its  flow  approaches  A  miles  an  hour,  it  varies 
from  ii  to  8J,  with  a  much  larger  portion  of  its  course 
under  3  than  above.     Its  general  description  for  some 
tIL'tauee  below  Erzingan,  is  tliat  of  a  river  of  the  first 
order,  struggling  through  high  hills,  or  rather  low 
niuuntnins,  malting  an  exceedingly  tortuous  course, 
as  It  forces  its  waj-  over  a  pobldy  bed,  from  one  natu- 
ral liarrier  to  another.   As  it  winds  round  its  numerous 
liarriers,  it  carries  occasionally  toward  cacii  of  the  car- 
dinal points  a  considerable  body  of  water ;  and  is  shal- 
low enough  in  some  places  for  loaded  camels  to  pass 
in  autumn,  the  water  rising  to  al)out  H  feet.     The 
upper  [Hirtion  of  the  river  is  inclosed  between  two  par- 
allel runges  of  hills,  covered  for  the  most  part  with 
high  lirushwood  and  timber  of  moderate  size,  having  a 
successiiin  of  long,   narrow  islands.      The  prin-:pal 
towns  oil  its  lianlis  are  Sumsat,  Haoroum,  Homkala, 
Uir,  (iinlier,  Deir,  Kava,  Anah,  Hadisu,  Kl  Oos,  Jil>lia, 
Hit,   Ilillah,   Lemlun,   Kumah,   and    liasrah.      The 
scenery    al)ovo    Hit,   in    itself   verj'  picturesque,  is 
(,Tcatly  heightened  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  an- 
cient irrigating  aqueducts,  beautiful  specimens  of  art, 
which  are  attributed  by  the  Arabs  to  the  Persians 
when  lire-worshipers  ;  they  literally  cover  botli  Ijanks, 
iind  pMvc  that  the  borders  of  the  Euphrates  were  once 
thickly  inhaliited  liy  a  highly  civilized  people.     From 
Hit  to  lliiliylon  the  black  tout  of  tho  Dcdouin  is  almost 
the  only  kind  of  habitation  to  bo  seen.     This  distance 
is  cultivated  only  in  part ;  the  rest  is  desert,  oci'asion- 
ally  Interspersed  witl-  clusters  of  dativtreos.     In  de- 
scending, tlio  irrigating  cuts  and  canals  become  more 
fre(iuent.     Uubylon  is  oncircleil  by  two  streams,  one 
alwve,  tlie  other  below  the  princi])al  ruins ;  bej-ond 
which  they  unite  and  produce  abundance.     For  about 
30  miles  below  Ilillah  Imth  banks  liave  numerous  mud 
villages,  shaded  lij'  date-trees  :  to  these  Rucceod  huts 
formed  iif  bundles  of  reeds.     The  country  lower  down 
towanl  Lemlun,  is  level  and  little  elevated  above  tho 
river ;   irrigation  is  tiierefore  easy ;   in  consequence, 
lioth  banks  are  covered  with  productive  cultivation, 
and  friii^'i'd  with  a  double  and  nearly  continuous  belt 
of  luxuriant  date-trees,  cxteiuliiig  down  to  tho  Persian 
(iulf.     At  one  mile  and  a  half  ulxivu  the  town  of  I)e- 
nania  Is  the  first  considerable  ofiTshoot  from  this  hith- 
erto majestic  river ;    another  takes  place    '22  miles 
lower ;  and  !)  miles  further,  at  Lemlun,  It  ngaiii  sep- 
arates into  two  brandies,  forming  a  dcltii  not  unlike 
that  of  Damietta,  and  when  the  river  is  swollen,  inun- 
ilatint;  tlio  country  for  a  space  of  aliout  tiO  miles  in 
wliltli,  with  a  shallow  sheet  of  water,  foriuing  the 
Ij'nilun  marshes,  nearly  the  whole  of  which  is  covcrud 
with  rice  and  other  grain,  when  the  river  recedes  in 
.lune.     llelow  I^emlun  the  Tigris  sends  a  branch  to 
the  Euphrates,  which  is  thus  increased  in  its  volume  ; 
and  turning  to  tlio  east,  receives  tho  chief  branch  of  the 
Tigris,  thence  running  in  a  single  stream,  under  tho 
nami'  of  the  Shat-el-Arab,  as  fur  as  tho  Persian  (iulf. 
In  this  last  part  the  rivor  has  a  depth  of  from  3  to  5 


fathoms ;  varies  in  breadth  from  600  to  000  yards,  and 
presents  banks  covered  with  villages  and  cultivation, 
having  an  appearance  at  once  imposing  and  majestic. 
The  length  of  the  entire  stream  is  1,400  miles.  It  is 
very  abundant  in  fish.  The  water  is  somewhat  turbid, 
but  when  purified,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  The 
Arabians  set  a  high  value  on  it,  and  name  it  Morad 
Sou  J  that  Is,  Water  of  Desire  or  Longing.  The  river 
begins  to  rise  in  March,  and  continues  rising  till  tho 
latter  end  of  May.  The  consequent  increase  of  its 
volume  and  rapidity  is  attributable  to  the  early  rains, 
which,  falling  in  the  Armenian  mountains,  swell  its 
mountain  tributaries  ;  and  also  to  tho  melting  of  the 
winter  snows  in  those  lofty  regions.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  October  the  Euphrates  has  reached  its  lower 
ebb,  and  ceasing  to  decrease,  becomes  iranquil  and 
sluggish. 

The  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  government 
under  the  direction  of  Colonel  Chesney,  navigated  tho 
Euphrates  in  183G  from  Bireh-jik  to  its  estuary,  a  dis- 
tance of  1,117  miles  ;  and  besides  throwing  much  light 
on  a  country  then  very  imperfectly  known  to  Euro- 
peans, proved  that  there  exist  no  serious  obstacles  to 
the  navigation  of  that  river  by  moderate-sized  steam- 
ers thus  fur ;  and  even  for  88  miles  above  Bireh-jik  to 
Belcs,  an  important  station  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view. — E.  B. 

Burope,  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  the  globe. 
On  a  first  view  Europe  appears  to  be  less  favored  by 
nature  than  the  other  quarters  of  the  globe  over  which 
it  has  obtained  so  great  nn  ascendency.  It  is  much 
smaller  in  extent ;  its  rocky  and  mountainous  surface 
does  not  admit  of  those  noble  rivers,  like  inland  seas, 
which  lay  open  the  remotest  regions  of  Asia  and  of 
America  to  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  Its  vegetable 
productions  are  neither  so  various  nor  so  exuberant ; 
and  it  is  poorly  supplied  with  the  precious  metals,  and 
with  many  of  tliose  commodities  on  which  mankind  set 
tlie  greatest  value.  On  the  other  hand,  the  climate  of 
Europe,  if  it  'nourishes  u  less  luxuriant  vegetation,  is 
of  an  ccjunl  and  temperate  kind,  well  adapted  to  pre- 
serve the  human  frame  in  that  state  of  health  und 
vigor  which  fits  it  for  labor,  and  promotes  the  develop- 
ment of  tho  intellectual  and  moral  powers.  Tho 
mountains  that  intersect  its  surface  are  barriers  which 
enabled  infant  communities  to  protect  themselves  from 
violence,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  arts,  knowledge, 
and  civilization.  If  it  has  few  largo  navigable  riv- 
ers, its  inland  seas  and  bays  are,  from  their  position 
and  extent,  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  have  l)een  the 
means  of  creating  and  nourishing  that  commercial 
spirit  which  has  been  one  great  source  of  its  improve- 
ment, Thodgli  comparatively  deficient  in  gold  and 
silver,  it  is  abundantly  supplied  witli  those  useful  met- 
als and  minerals  which  minister  still  more  essentially 
to  the  wants  of  civilized  life.  Its  apparent  defects 
have  becomo  tho  source  of  real  benefits,  and  the  found- 
ation of  its  grandeur.  The  disadvantages  of  its  soil 
und  climate  have  excited  the  industry  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, given  them  clearer  ideas  of  property,  kindled  a 
resolute  spirit  to  defend  their  rights,  and  called  into 
existence  tliat  skill  and  enterprise,  and  those  innumer- 
able arts  and  inventions,  wiiich  have  enabled  the  in- 
habitants of  tills  apparently  barren  and  rocliy  proiuon- 
tory  to  command  tho  riches  and  luxuries  of  all  the 
most  favored  regions  of  the  globe.  It  is  only  in  Eu- 
rope that  knowli'dgo  and  the  arts  seem  to  lie  indige- 
nous. Though  thuy  have  appeared  at  times  among 
some  of  the  nations  of  Asia,  they  have  either  stopped 
short  after  advancing  a  few  steps,  or  they  have  speed- 
ily retrograded  anil  perished,  like  something  foreign  to 
tho  genius  of  tlio  people.  In  Europe,  on  tho  contrary, 
they  have  sprung  up  at  distant  periods,  and  in  u  va- 
riety of  situations  ;  f.hey  have  risen  spontaneously  and 
rapidly,  anil  declined  slowly;  ond  when  they  disap- 
peared, it  was  evident  they  were  but  crushed  for  the 
time  by  external  violence,  to    rise  again  wh"u  tlio 
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pressure  had  mbsided.  It  is  only  In  Europe,  and 
umong  colonies  of  Europeans,  that  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind,  lirealvinK  throu)(li  tlie  slavish  attachment 
to  ancient  usa^s  and  institutions,  have  developed 
that  principle  of  progres^iive  improvement  of  which  it 
h  im|>«K!«:ble  to  calculate  the  linul  results.  The  rudest 
tribe  in  Europe,  In  which  this  principle  has  tulcen  root, 
has  a  certain  source  of  superiority  over  the  mont  im- 
proved nations  of  Asia  and  Africa,  where  society  re- 
mains (Mrfectly  stationary.  If  these  nations  are  ever 
destined  to  advance  in  civilization,  they  mnst  Itorrow 
from  Europe  those  arts  which  she  bos  invented,  and 
which  belong  to  civilized  life  in  every  climate.  liut 
the  tenacious  adherence  of  rude  nations  to  the  customs 
and  nu|)erstit!on8  of  their  ancestors,  will  nut  allow  ud 
to  liojio  that  the  benefits  of  civilization  wiii  be  rapidly 
diffused  in  this  way.  It  is  nKire  probal)le  timt  colo- 
nies from  the  older  states  of  Europe  will  multiply  ns 
the  |)opulat!on  liecomes  more  and  more  redundant ;  and 
that  these  colonics  will  carry  the  arts  and  Icnowledge, 
the  language  and  manners,  of  Kumpe  with  tliem,  to 
the  other  quarters  of  the  world.  From  prejudices  on 
both  sides,  it  is  foiinii  tluit  two  races,  in  very  different 
staj^cs  of  civiiizatiiiii.  do  not  readily  amalgamate  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  pniliiil)le  that  the  feeldor  inhaliitants  of 
thesei  countries,  lilie  the  American  Indians,  will  be 
gradually  displaced  by  the  continual  encroachments  of 
the  more  energetic  races  of  Europe. 

Europe  is  liounded  on  the  N.  and  W.  by  the  Arctic 
ami  Atlantic  Oceans ;  on  the  S.  by  the  Mediterranean, 
the  Uhick  Sea,  and  Mount  Caucasus;  on  the  E.  by  tlie 
Caspian  Sea,  the  river  Ural,  ami  the  Uralinn  Mount- 
ains. The  greatest  lengtli  of  tlie  conN  ;ont  is  from 
Cape  .St.  Vincent  to  the  Sea  of  Kara,  i..  the  direction 
of  N.  E.  and  S.W.,  and  is  !M9«  English  miles.  Its 
greatest  extent  from  N.  to  .S.  is  from  CajMi  Mata|)an  to 
Cape  North,  2420  miles.  The  su|)orlicics  of  Euroj*, 
including  the  Azores,  Iceland,  Nova  Zemlda,  and  all 
its  other  islands,  is  :<,700,UOO  English,  or  2,mMI,i)U0 
geographical  sqiuire  miles ;  and  tne  length  of  its  coast 
lino  is  alxiut  KS.UOl)  miles 

Climale. — The  climate  of  Europe  is  distinguished  by 
two  peculiaritcs.  It  enjoys  a  higher  mean  temperature 
than  any  of  the  other  great  divisions  of  the  world  in 
tlie  corresponding  latitudes  ;  and  it  is  not  subject  to 
such  violent  extremes  of  heat  and  cold.  These  ad- 
vantages it  owes  chictly  to  its  numerous  seas,  inland 
hays,  anil  lakes,  which  render  its  teni|>crature  similar  to 
that  of  islamls ;  and  partly  also,  according  to  ilumlioldt, 
to  Its  situation  at  tlie  western  extremity  of  the  great- 
est range  of  dri'  land  on  the  surface  of  the  glolie ;  the 
western  sides  of  all  continents  being  warmer  than  the 
eastern.  Europe  lies  almost  entirely  within  the  teni- 
|>erate  zone,  not  moru  than  one  fourteenth  |>nrt  of  its 
surface  lieing  within  the  arctic  circle.  Only  a  vcrj- 
small  part  of  it  is  uninhabitable  from  cold,  ard  it  ni»- 
whero  suffers  from  excessive  heat.  The  mean  tem- 
perature ut  its  southern  extremity,  in  the  latituile  of 
:W°,  is  aliout  C6°  of  Kalirenheit ;  and  at  ('a|>e  North, 
in  the  latitude  of  71'-',  where  the  mean  temperature  is 
.32°,  the  cold  is  not  greater  thim  in  the  latitudes  of  .'w'^ 
or  M'-'  on  the  east  coasts  of  Asia  and  AmeriiMi.  Hence 
EnM|>e  is  habitable  at  a  higher  latitude  tiy  12"  or  1-4-' 
than  either  of  these  continents. 

Trmjterature. — There  is  a  difference  of  the  same 
kind  between  the  tem|>erature  of  the  sea-coasts  of  Eu- 
rope ami  tlie  interior.  In  ii-lands,  and  on  the  sco-coast, 
the  mean  temjierature  of  the  year  is  higher,  and  the 
heat  is  more  equally  distributed  through  tlie  different 
aeasons.  As  we  advance  from  tlie  coast  ciistwartl  tlie 
mean  annual  temperature  diminishes,  but  the  heat  of 
summer  and  the  c(dd  of  winter  i:icnase.  Thus  I^in- 
don  has  the  same  menu  ojnuul  teni|H>r:ituro  as  Vienna, 
hut  it  has  the  siimiiier  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  win- 
ter is  wanner  than  at  Milan.  The  Me<literranuan,  the 
Baltic,  and  inland  lakes,  produce  the  same  elFect  as  the 
ocean,  in  an  inferior  degree.     The  following  table  i 


ahowa,  I.  The  temperature  of  the  year,  and  the  va- 
rioiu  aeaaona,  In  places  having  the  lame  latitude;  II. 
The  different  distribution  of  heat  through  the  various 
seasons  in  places  luiving  the  same  mean  annual  tem- 
perature. 
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The  mountains  of  Europe  are  more  numerous  in 
proportion  to  its  extent  than  those  of  the  other  great 
continents,  but  they  are  of  less  elevation  thin  the 
mountains  of  America  and  Asia,  'i'he  highest  and 
the  most  extensive  chains  in  Europe  r'.in  generally  in 
the  direction  of  cast  and  west,  and  ar«  placed  near  its 
southern  shores.  The  central  mass  of  the  Alps,  with 
which  all  the  other  mountains  in  the  soutli  of  Europe 
are  connected,  forms  the  summit  of  the  continent,  and 
determines  the  position  of  the  surface  and  the  courses 
of  most  of  the  rivers. 

Riivrt. — Euro|ie  is  well  waterec,  ,th  rivers,  but  thev 
are  mere  brooks  compared  with  the  mighty  streams  of 
Asia  and  America,  and,  from  the  uncvenness  of  tlie  sur- 
face, afford  in  general  no  great  extent  of  inland  imvi- 
gation.  The  Danulie,  the  largest  river  that  is  entirely 
in  Europe,  is  about  ioOO  miles  in  length,  and  ilriiins 
an  area  of  870,(XK)  square  miles.  Hut  the  .\iiiaz(iii, 
though  only  twice  the  length  of  the  Danube,  ilraliis  n 
surface  seven  times  as  large,  and  equal  to  four  liftlis  of 
the  continent  of  Eumjie;  and,  as  the  quuntitv  of  rain 
that  falls  in  tropical  countries  is  much  greater  than  in 
northern  latitudes,  it  is  probable,  nolwitstandin"  the 
incrcasetl  evu|xiration  there,  that  the  Amazon  coavcrs 
more  water  than  all  the  rivers  of  Europe  put  together. 
If  we  divide  the  length  of  the  Danulio  into  a  liundreil 
parts,  the  length  of  the  |irincipal  rivers  of  Europe,  ex- 
presseil  in  these  )>arts,  will  bo  as  follows  :  Danube  IW; 
Vtdga,  !;tO;  Dniei>cr,  72 ;  Don,!!!);  Rhine,  49;  Kibe! 
42;  Vistula,  41  ;  Loire,  ,'17  ;  Tagus,  :i2;  Oder,  ,'11  ; 
Rhone,  ;M) ;  Seine,  2;» ;  I'o,  21 ;  Tiber,  10  ;  Thames,  9. 

The  courses  of  the  great  rivers  show  the  f,.ll  of  the 
country  tlirough  which  they  How,  but  it  w<ml(l  lie  ab- 
surd to  take  the  average  of  the  fall  [ler  mile  frimi  the 
measurements  of  their  whole  lengtiis,  for,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Volga,  and  other  rivers  of  l!u>iia,  tlin 
early  parts  of  their  respective  courses  are  aiiioiif; 
mountains,  or  in  elevated  valleys,  wliere,  ami  frmn 
which,  the  fall  is  very  rapid;  and  it  is  only  wlien 
taken  from  the  points  where  they  leave  their  iiupunt- 
ain  cradles  and  reach  the  plains,  that  such  an  average 
will  truly  indicatu  the  extent  id  degree  of  the  gen- 
eral slope  of  the  continent.  1  source  of  the  Volga 
is  only  about  TiG^)  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ('aspiun 
Sea,  into  which  it  Uows,  and  the  lengtli  of  its  I'ourriu 
lieing  at  least  2IKI0  miles,  without  any  serious  rapids, 
the  average  of  its  fall  is  consc(|uently  very  regular. 
and  little  more  than  three  inches  a  mile  ;  Imt,  the  di- 
rect distuni'O  iH'ing  only  !MK)  miles,  the  slope  (if  the 
country  exceeds  seven  inches  a  mile.  The  source  of 
the  Danulie,  in  Suabia.  is  alsiut  217(i  feet  above  the 
level  of  tho  Dlack  Sc.i ;  but  its  fall  is  in  several  places 
very  rapid,  particularly  between  Passuu  and  N'ienni, 
and  at  the  {rvni/nlf,  through  wliich  it  passes  from  the 
plains  of  Hungary  to  the  low  level  of  Wallachia.  The 
average  fall,  therefore,  of  such  a  river  would  he  a 
most  fallacious  index  of  tho  contlgurntiim  of  tlio  wlmle 
length  of  country  througli  which  it  Hows.  Its  c<iurso 
is  indeed  through  u  series  of  terraces,  separated  by 
ileep  falls.  The  sources  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  lieart  uf 
Switzerland,  have  an  elevation  of  moro  than  I'm  feet, 
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but  when  It  refl?he8  the  Lake  f  Constance  It  has  al- 
rriuly  fallen  to  liiOO.  Kroun  that  lake  to  liuslo,  where 
it  leave*  the  niountuinH,  it  fiillii  more  than  500  feet, 
ttiiil  even  further  down  It  still  Hows  with  great  Impet- 
uu»Uy,  fulllni;  -100  feet  more  before  It  reaches  Stras- 
huTK,  »  distance  of  only  70  miles.  The  avcraf^e,  how- 
ever, of  its  fall  from  the  latter  city  to  the  sea  Is  only 
aliiiut  one  foot  a  mile.  The  elevation  of  the  Kllibrun- 
«i»,  or  sources  of  the  VWte,  In  Dohcmla,  is  I'ilJO  feet, 
liut  the  river  fulls  so  rapidly,  within  a  short  distance, 
tlmt,  after  passing  the  northern  moimtain  Iwrder  of 
Bohemia,  Its  elevation  Is  found  to  bo,  at  Dresden,  only 
2«(>  feet.  The  average  fall  from  that  point  to  the  sea 
is  IcKs  than  a  foot  a  mile,  The  elevation  of  the  source 
of  the  Odor  Is  1705  feet,  but  at  Dreslau  it  has  already 
fallen  to  370,  and  the  average  full  of  the  remainder  of 
ItK  course  is  likewise  about  a  foot  a  mile.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  source  of  the  Vistula  wo  have  nut  been  able 
to  learn,  but  as  it  is  navigable  from  Potlgorze,  near 
Cracow,  to  the  seo,  its  average  fall  is  probably  much 
the  same  as  that  of  the  KUms  or  the  Oder. 

Few  of  the  rivers  of  £uro|)e  are  of  -nuch  Imjiort- 
ance  as  means  of  communication  and  transit.  The 
Volua  becomes  navigable  at  Kief,  ol)out  70  miles  from 
its  source,  and  so  continues  to  the  Caspian  Seo,  a  dis- 
tance of  more  than  2000  miles,  following  the  course  of 
the  river.  It  is  the  groai  highway  of  Central  Russia, 
so  many  as  6000  loaded  boats  annually  descending  its 
stream ;  but  as  it  ends  unfortunately  in  an  inland  lake, 
it  is  of  no  use  for  the  transport  of  other  foreign  wares 
than  the  pro<luce  of  the  sandy  and  barren  regions  that 
■urround  the  Caspian. 

The  Volga  Is  so  connected  with  the  other  great 
rivers  and  lakes  of  Russia  by  canals,  that  there  is  un- 
interrupted navigation  from  the  Baltic  to  the  ^Vhite 
Sea,  the  Illack  Sea,  and  the  Casjiiau.  The  Don  has  a 
course  of  900  miles,  but  has  so  many  shallows  as  to  be 
nowhere  navigable  for  large  or  sharp-bottomed  vessels. 
The  Dnieper,  the  next  largest  river  of  Russia,  has  a 
course  of  lUOO  miles,  and  is  navigable  from  Smolensk 
to  Kief;  but,  further  down,  its  channel  Is  so  obstructed 
vith  rocks  and  falls,  for  a  space  of  150  miles,  that 
navigable  communication  iictween  the  sea  and  the 
inlan<l  ])r(ivinces  through  which  it  Hows  is  comi)letely 
cut  off.  The  Danube  becomes  navigable  at  lllm, 
1500  miles  from  its  mouth;  but  l)Ctween  Passau  and 
Vienna,  it  fiows  among  mountains,  and  navigation  is 
rcnilered  difficult  by  the  rapidity  of  the  stream,  and 
the  frecpicnt  occurrence  of  rocks,  shoals,  eddies,  and 
whirliKHiIs ;  and,  in  leaving  Hungary,  through  a  nar- 
row norgo  of  GO  miles  in  length,  which  it  has  cut  for 
itself  across  the  mountains  that  Inclose  that  country, 
it  falls  in  tt  series  of  rapids,  the  lowest  of  which  is  tlio 
famous  Irongnte,  through  which  tho  stream  rushes 
with  ^reat  rapidity  in  a  narrow  channel,  between  stu- 
peiulous  rocks,  ending  in  a  series  of  whirlpools,  eddies, 
anil  smaller  falls.  Here  navigation  was  considered  to 
lie  effectually  8top])cd ;  but  wo  have  just  learned 
(January,  1855)  that  steamboats  have  at  last  l)eeii 
constructed  so  as  to  be  C(msidered  capable  of  passing 
these  rapids  in  safety,  and  that  they  will  be  imme- 
diately put  upon  the  river.  It  is  also  |iroposcd  to  cut 
a  dianncl  through  tho  rocks  I'iOO  yards  long,  10  feet 
wiile,  anil  (!  feet  deep,  which  will  give  iilenty  of  ad- 
ditional depth  for  the  steamers  and  other  loaded  ves- 
sels. The  number  of  workmen  to  be  employed  in  this 
pgantic  undertaking  is  2000,  and  the  work  will  extenil 
over  a  (icriod  of  0  years,  at  a  cost  of  2,000,000  of  flor- 
ins. So  numerous,  besides,  are  tho  wimlings  of  tho 
Danube  through  the  comparatively  level  plains  of 
Hungary,  that  between  Presburg  and  tho  Black  Sea, 
adiri^ct  distance  of  050  miles,  tho  course  of  the  river 
actually  measures  1200.  The  Rhine  is  navigable 
alravc  the  lake  of  Constance,  but  the  navigation  is 
8top|)e(l  liy  the  Rheinfall  near  Schaffhausen.  From 
that  (loiut  to  Buslo  it  is  not  very  easy  or  always  prac- 
ticable ;  to  Strasburg  it  is  not  free  frcnn  danger  j  but 


farther  down  the  river  becomes  a  fine  navigable 
stream,  not  quite  free  Indeed  from  difficulty  and  risk, 
particularly  In  the  deep  and  narrow  gorge  which  it 
passes  through  between  Bingen  and  Coblentz ;  but 
Iwlow  Coblentz  the  channel  Is  uninterrupted  and  free 
from  danger.  Between  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  there 
Is  a  navigable  communication  by  means  of  the  rivers 
Meyn  and  Altmuhl,  which  are  connected  by  tho  Lud- 
wig's  canal  la  BavarUi.  The  Elbe,  and  Its  tributary, 
tho  Moldau,  are  lioth  navigable  even  in  Bohemia,  and 
from  their  confluence  to  the  sea  there  is  no  aerious  Inter- 
ruption. Tho  Oder  is  navigable  downward  from  Silesia, 
and  is  of  tho  utmost  im|)ortance  as  the  channel  of  con- 
veyance for  the  productions  of  that  country  to  the  sea. 
Breslau,  Frankfurt,  and  Stettin,  three  of  the  principal 
commercial  towns  of  Prussia,  stand  on  its  banks,  and  it 
is  connected  by  canals  with  the  Vistula,  tho  Havel,  and 
the  Spree.  The  Vistula  is,  like  the  Oder,  the  principal 
channel  of  transit  l)etween  the  Baltic  Sea  and  the 
Polish  provinces  of  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia,  and 
begins  to  be  navigable  at  Podgorzo,  near  Cracow. 

These  are  the  only  rivers  that  seem  to  require 
notice  as  navigable  streams  in  a  general  survey  of 
Europe,  although  there  are  many  others  of  great  Im- 
))ortance  to  tho  several  countries  In  which  they  are 
found,  as  the  Thames,  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  the 
Rhone,  tha  Po,  etc. 

The  islands  of  Europe,  Including  Nova  Zembla  and 
Iceland,  occupy  a  space  equal  to  280,000  square  miles, 
or  1-llth  part  of  the  surface  of  tho  continent ;  and  of 
this  space  the  area  of  the  British  isles  amounts  to 
rather  less  than  \.  Tho  Black  Sea  is  the  only  large 
sea  connected  with  Europe  in  which  there  are  no 
islands  worthy  of  notice. 

,Seas. — Tho  Jlcditcrranean,  the  noblest  inland  sea  in 
the  world,  forms  the  southern  boundary  of  Europe, 
separating  It  from  Africa,  and  partly  als  >  from  Asia. 
It  may  bo  considered  as  the  l)ottom  of  a  vast  basin 
formed  by  tho  Pyrenees,  Alps,  Balkans,  Taurus,  Liba- 
nus,  and  Atlas.  These  mountains  are  everywhere 
near  its  shores,  which  are  consequently  narrow  and 
much  Inclined.  Ilcnco  there  are  no  such  extensive 
plains  as  Hungary  or  Poland  near  the  coast  of  this 
sea,  and  hence,  also,  no  verj*  large  rivers  fall  into  It 
except  the  Nile ;  and  altogether  It  receives  a  smaller 
quantity  of  water  from  rivers  than  the  Black  Sea  or 
the  Baltic,  though  six  times  larger  than  either.  Its 
length  is  about  2350  miles,  its  breadth  is  extreraelj" 
various,  and  its  surface  (exclusive  of  the  Black  Sea)  Is 
nearly  equal  to  1,000,000  of  square  English  miles,  or 
something  less  than  \  part  of  the  continent  of  Europe. 
It  Is  generally  of  great  depth ;  and  ^ts  numerous 
islands,  which  have  uniformly  a  rocky  surface,  appear 
to  be  the  summits  of  marine  mountains. 

Baltic. — The  Baltic,  the  greatest  inhind  sea  that  Is 
entirely  in  Euroi)e,  is  about  1200  miles  long,  of  very 
imequal  breadth,  and  presents  a  surface  of  175,000 
Hipiare  miles,  exclusive  of  islands.  It  occupies  the 
bottom  of  another  largo  basin,  850  miles  in  breadth, 
and  HOO  in  length,  extending  from  the  Norwegian 
mountains  on  the  north  and  west,  to  the  Carpathians 
on  the  south,  and  to  the  high  lands  on  which  tho 
Dr'eper,  the  Don,  and  the  Volga  rise,  on  the  east. 
This  basin,  equal  to  J  of  tho  surface  of  Europe,  has 
a  very  difTcrent  character  from  that  of  tho  mediterra- 
nean. The  mountains  are  not  very  elevated,  and  arc 
so  placed  as  to  leave  a  largo  tract  of  land,  verj-  little 
inclined,  between  them  and  the  Baltic,  over  which, 
especially  on  the  south  side,  many  considerable  rivers 
flow  with  a  gentle  current.  Hence  tho  country  round 
the  Baltic  is  much  more  level  than  round  the  Medi- 
terranean ;  lakes  are  numerous  in  the  low  grounds, 
from  the  want  of  declivity ;  the  sea  itself  Is  compar- 
atively shallow,  and  rt^ceiving  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  river  water,  it  is  much  less  salt.  The  commerce 
of  the  Baltic  is  annually  Interrupted  by  the  Ice,  which 
endures  1  months  in  the  gulfs  of  Bothnia  and  Finland 
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The  -vrhole  of  this  inland  sea  hns  sometimei  been  ft?ozen 
over  for  a  short  time,  but  this  is  of  rare  occnrrence. 
See  Baltic. 

Mack  Sea. — The  Black  Sea,  which  belongs  only 
partly  to  Europe,  is  700  miles  long  and  380  miles 
broad,  and,  including  the  Sea  of  Azof,  presents  a  sur- 
faco  of  170,000  square  miles,  beinj;  almost  of  the  same 
magnitude  as  tlie  Baltic,  It  derives  4-5tha  of  its 
water  from  Europe,  and  is  curiously  distinguished  from 
the  other  seas  of  this  nuarter  of  the  globe,  by  its  being 
almost  totally  destitute  of  islands. 

While  &o.— The  White  Sea  is  450  miles  in  length, 
of  a  very  irregular  figure,  and  occupies  a  space  equal 
to  3.'>,000  square  miles.  It  receives  some  considerable 
rivers,  but  is  frozen  during  six  months  of  the  year. 

Laket. — The  lakes  of  Europe  are  numerous,  and  are 
of  two  kinds  :  those  which  lie  in  cavities  at  the  foot  of 
high  mountains,  and  which  are  generally  deep,  such  as 
the  lakes  in  tiio  Alps,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Norwe- 
gian mountains,  and  among  tue  mountains  of  England 
and  Scotland ;  and  those  which  arc  formed  in  level 
countries  from  the  want  o'  a  sufKcient  declivity  to 
carry  off  the  water,  swcii  'be  l!:kes  in  Finland, 
Poland,  and  Hrandenlmr^,.  i-^ths  of  the  lakes  of 
Europe  are  in  tlie  country  round  the  Baltic 

Vigttable  Prihlucttmu. — Th"  soil  of  Europe  has  not 
the  extremes  of  luxuriance  or  sterility  which  belong 
to  the  soil  of  the  other  great  continents.  If  it  docs 
not  yield  the  rich  fruits  of  tropical  climiitcs,  it  is  not 
deformed  by  burning  sands  like  Africa,  or  by  pestilent 
swamps  like  Amc/ica.  It  docs  not  ])our  forth  its 
riclies  spontaneously,  but,  solicitin;;  the  care  and  the 
!«lK)r  of  man,  it  re<iuitca  his  industry  with  what  is 
neccssarj-  to  supply  his  wants ;  and,  by  exercising  and 
shar|)cning  his  [wwcrs  of  mind,  has  given  birtli  to 
those  arts  wliich  ])lace  the  productions  of  the  most 
favored  climiites  at  his  disposal.  Many  of  tlie  plants 
which  have  been  domesticated  in  Europe  are  natives 
(■f  distant  countries.  The  vine,  tlie  olive,  and  the 
mullMirry  are  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Syria  by 
the  (Ireeks ;  the  Arabians  intridi-.-ed  cotton ;  maize 
was  received  from  the  Indian  fiilpcs  of  America  ;  the 
walnut  and  the  peach  come  from  I'ersia ;  the  n')ricot 
from  Aruienia,  and  the  sugar-cane  and  orange  frcun 
China.  There  are  not  very  many  plants  U'liinging  to 
the  tropiul  regions  that  absolutely  refuse  to  gro- ■  in 
Euri|M',  but  Jin  enlightened  economy  linils  otiier  pro- 
ductions more  prolit.ilile.  Besides  sugar  and  cotton. 
the  banana,  tlu?  orange,  citnin,  (ig,  pomcgrrnatc  and 
date,  grow  in  the  south  of  Euiope.  But  the  more  I 
delicate  frnits  iire  confined  t '  soutliern  latitudes,  and 
disappear  one  liy  one  as  we  advance  nortliwanl.  And 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  zones  in  whiih  they 
grow  generally  follow  the  lines  of  e:|Ual  sinnmer  heai, 
id  run  obliquely  across  the  continent  ir;  tlie  direction 
uf  south-west  and  north-east.  If  a  lino  be  drawn  on 
the  map  fnun  Brest  to  Konigsberg,  skirting  the  south- 
ern shores  of  the  English  Ohaimel  and  the  Baltic,  the 
zones  that  limit  the  growth  of  diflVrent  plants  will  run 
nearly  parallel  with  this  line.  This  holds  generally 
in  the  south  and  middle  of  Europe  ;  but  in  the  extreme 
northern  parts,  and  e»|M'clally  with  regard  to  plants 
that  renfjrc  a  moderate  hent  continued  I  r  a  ronsider- 
nlde  lime,  the  lines  that  limit  the  growth  of  certain 
vegetables  seem  to  follow  a  ililleri'iil  course,  and  de- 
cline toward  the  south  as  we  advance  eastward,  in 
consequence  of  the  incrca-iMg  severity  and  length  of 
the  winter.  It  is  scarcely  ni'cessi'ry  to  say  that  tl'e 
zone's  traced  as  proper  for  different  plants,  only  mark 
the  limits  within  whii-h  their  cultivation  is  fou:ii|  ad- 
vantageous. Most  of  them  will  grow  beyond  l|i"se 
limits;  but  they  cither  recpiire  some  peculiar  advan- 
tages of  soil  and  situation,  or  tlu-y  are  less  prt>ritabl« 
than  other  kindi  of  produce. 

The  sugar  cane,  one  of  the  most  insirablo  tropical 
plants,  grows  in  .Sicily  and  tho  south  of  .Spain,  In 
the  latilmle  of  ;I7°   aiid  W",      Th"   tuUuro   of   It, 


which  was  one.  extensive  in  the  latter  countr}',  has 
not  yet  been  enirely  abandoned,  even  since  sugar  was 
procured  from  the  Weat  Indies.     Cotton  is  cultivated 
in  the  south  of  Spain  on  a  small  scale ;  to  a  greater 
extent  in  Sicily,  the  south-east  angle  of  Italy,  and  in 
Greece  and  its  Isles,  as  high  as  the  latitude  of  11^° ; 
we  find  it  again  at  Astracan,  in  the  latitude  of  •l(i°. 
The  orange  and  the  lemon  come  to  perfection  in  the 
west  of  Europe,  only  in  the  countries  to  the  south  of 
tho  Pyrenees  and  Apennines,  within  tho  latitude  ■1,')° 
in  Spain,  and  44°  in  Italy,     The  olive  does  not  suc- 
ceed on  the  west  coast  of  Trance  in  the  latitude  of  43°, 
but  grows  as  fur  north  ns  44°  or  45°  ou  the  east  of 
France,  and  in  Italy,     Attempts  to  raise  it  nt  Astra- 
can,  in  latitude  4G°,  hove  not  succeeded,  on  account 
of  the  rigor  of  the  winter.     The  fig  and  the  ponic- 
granute,  which  accompany  the  olive  in  the  west  of 
liuropo,  are  found  in  the  Crimea  in  the  east,  at  the 
latitude  of  46°,  where  the  olive  will  net  grow,  a  proof 
that  these  trees  liear  the  winter  cold  better.      The 
.  limate  proper  for  maize  is  found  to  terminate  on  the 
west  coast  of  Tram  0  at  45J°  ;  on  the  Rhine  at  49°; 
on  the  Elbe  at  60°  or  51°.     Rice  has  nearly  the  siimu 
geographical  range,  but  requires  a  peculiar  soil  and 
situation.      Tho  culture  of  the  vine  extends  ns  far 
north  as  the  latitude  of  47^^°  on  the  Atlantic  coast ; 
on  the  Rhino  to  50J°  ;  and  on  the  Oder  to  5'2°.     In 
Russia  it  grows  as  far  north  nearly  as  52°,  but  is  not 
cullivate<l  Iwytmd  ,")0'^,     The  mull)erry  g.?nerally  ac- 
companies the  vine.     The  limits  of  the  culture  of  the 
common  cerealia  an-  not  so  well  defined,  as  the  neces- 
sities of  num  oblige  him  to  raise  ('orn  under  the  most 
unfavorable   circumst-nccs.      In  a  general  point  of 
view,  however,    the  parallel  of  57°  or  hff  niny   Ik) 
regarded  ns  the  northern  limit  of  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  in  Euroiie,     It  is  raised  as  far  north  as  00°  or 
<>1°  in  Finland,  but  only  in  some  favored  spots.     In 
Russiii,  generally,  it  is  (chiefly  confined  to  the  provinces 
under  the  latitude  of  67°,     The  hardier  cerei,lla   ne, 
oats,   and  barley,   are   cultivated  in   some  shc'.tirr'i! 
situations  on  the  const  of  Norway,  as  high  ns  the  lati- 
tude fl!l°  55',      But  (m  the  east  side  of  the  Norwci,'ian 
mo-mtiiiis  these  grains  s<'arcoly  ripen  in  the  iati'mle 
of  ti7°  or  (W°  ;  and  farther  east,  in  Russia,  it  has  lin,.ri 
found   inipossilde   to  carry   cultivation  of  any  kind 
l>cyonil  file  latitude  of  (iO°  or  fi-.'°.      Bariey,  which  nc 
commodates  itself  better  than  any  other  grain  to  these 
high  latitudes,  by  shortening  the  period  of  its  growth, 
is  sown  and  reaped  within  the  space  of  seven  or  eight 
weeks.      But  the  inlrodiction  of  potatoes  promises  to 
be  of  vast  advantage  in  thcto  cold  regions,  ns  this 
plant  thrives  and  yicMs  a  produce  of  ,'!(•  or  ,')l(  fold  in 
places  where  grain  often  will  not  ripen,      I'eaclics  and 
apricots  succeed  with  much  I'urc  as  far  nortli  only  as 
the  lalitiiiie  of  .5(1"  in  Russia:  melons  as  far  as  .V2°. 
The  plum  and  the  ^lierry  grow  v;ild  as  far  north  ns 
,'),')'',  but  are  carried  farther  by  cultivation.    I'rnit  trees 
and    the  oak    terminate   in  .Sweden,  at  (lelle,  in  the 
latitude  of  01"^ ;  liut  the  pine  and  the  birch  nilvanio 
within  the  arctic  circle  ;  and  the  former  growt  to  the 
height  of  «()  feet  in  the  latitude  of  70°.     The  l.li.k- 
berry  and  the  whortleberry  grow  in  l.aplaiicl,  and  tho 
gooseberry  even    in    (irecnland,      Tobacro  Is  exten- 
sively cultivated  over  the  gn  .iter  part  of  the  lonliiicnt 
of  Europe,  from   Sicily  to  Sw'den.      Flax  ami  hciii|i 
have  as  extensive  a  range  as  corn,  but  llicy  ari'  raised 
in  the  greatest  perfection  between  the  latitudes  of  Ij'' 
am)  l!'J°. 

We  have  stated  that  the  superficial  extent  of  En- 
rope  is  alxiut  .'1,700,(100  square  miles.  If  we  draw  a 
curved  line  from  a  point  in  tlio  (Tralbiii  mountains, 
about  the  latitude  of  (il)°  or  1)1°,  to  the  west  coast  of 
i.orway,  in  the  latitude  of  (!i)°,  passing  through  tho 
Lake  Onega,  ami  a  liltb-  to  the  northward  of  the  (!ulf 
of  Bothnia,  this  line  will  mark  tho  extreme  limits  of 
cultlvilioii,  and  will  cut  off  n  space  eepial  to  6.'>n,(MK) 
•qtiaro  miles,  or  nearly  l-7tli  of  Europe.     I'he  space 
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cnt  off,  however,  i^  not  entirely  useless,  as  a  part  of  it 
produces  pasturage  and  wood.  Tlie  cultivation  of 
rye,  oats,  and  barley,  is  confined  to  the  regions  south 
t  f  this  line,  and  includes  more  than  S-Gths  of  Europe  ; 
hut  in  the  northern  parts  of  this  zone  only  a  very 
small  proportion  of  the  land  will  bear  com.  The 
rr(jion  adapted  to  tln'  cultivation  of  wheat  compre- 
hends al)out  4-7ths  uf  Europe,  and  includes  all  the 
densely-peopled  parts.  The  region  of  the  vine  oxtends 
over  3-7ths  of  Europe. 

Mhierah. — Europe,  in  propartion  to  its  extent,  is 
probably  richer  in  mineral  wealth  than  the  other 
qua-tcrs  of  the  globe.  It  contains  all  the  metals 
cxuept  pirttina  ;  and  though  it  affords  gold  and  silver 
only  in  limited  quantities,  iron,  copper,  lead,  with  coul 
ami  anit,  commodities  of  greater  value  to  society,  are 
nbunilimlly  and  widely  distributed.  The  mountains, 
consisting  of  primary  and  transition  rocks,  are  the 
great  depositarits  of  these  mineral  treasures.  Iron  is 
found  in  all  the  chains  of  mountains  in  Europe.  The 
riclic.it  mines  are  in  the  Dovrefield,  or  Scandinavian 
Alps.  But  rich  mines  are  also  found  in  the  Alps  of 
Styria,  (Jarinthia,  and  Ravaria ;  in  tlie  Pyrenees,  the 
Vosgcs,  tlio  Cevenues,  the  coal  districts  of  Britain, 
the  Urals,  the  Carpathians,  the  Ilartz,  and  many 
other  places.  Copper  is  also  widely  distributed, 
thougli  less  abundant  than  iron.  The  richest  mines 
are  in  Hungary,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains.  It 
abounds  also  in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  mountains, 
ill  the  Dovrefield,  tlie  Urals,  the  north  of  England,  and 
the  Alps;  and  it  i-  found  in  the  'Vosgcs,the  Pyrenees, 
and  other  mountaius  of  Spain,  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
anil  in  Tuscany. 

Lead  exists  in  tlio  Alps,  Carpathians,  PyrcT^ecs, 
Cevennes,  Vosges,  the  British  mountains,  and  the 
Uraliini  cliain.  Tin  is  found  onlj-  in  a  few  places  in  Eu- 
rope. The  richest  mines  are  in  Cornwall ;  next  to  these 
are  tlie  mines  in  the  Erzgeliirge.  It  is  also  found  in 
Ilimgary  and  Spanish  Ooliria.  Mercury,  like  tin,  is 
coiilined  to  a  few  places.  The  mines  of  Idria,  in  Aus- 
triii,  wliich  >  ield  8000  or  10,(MM)  quintals  per  annum, 
are  the  most  jiroductive  in  Europe.  There  are  also 
coiisi(lcral)le  mines  at  Deux  Pop"-;,,  in  the  Palatinate, 
in  tlie  Spanish  province  of  La  Manclia,  and  in  Transyl- 
\iniia.  (iold  is  widely  liiffused  through  Europe,  but 
generally  in  such  quantities  as  not  to  repay  the  ex- 
pense of  working.  It  is  wrought,  however,  in  the 
Carpathians,  the  Urals,  the  Dovretield,  and  the  Alps. 
Anciently  there  were  rich  mines  of  gold  in  Spain  an<l 
Greece.  Silver  is  more  abundant  tiian  gold,  thougli 
less  widely  distributed.  There  are  productive  mines 
of  this  metal  in  the  iMzgebirge,  the  Carpathians,  the 
Urals,  the  Norwegian  Dovrefield,  and  in  Sardinia.  It 
is  found  aLso  in  the  Alps,  tho  Vosges,  and  the  Sierra 
Morena. 

Of  coal,  tho  richest  mines  are  fonnd  in  the  north 
and  west  of  Kngla.id.  It  abounils  also  on  both  si<les 
of  the  niidille  region  of  Scotland  ;  in  Ireland  ;  in  the 
Netherlands;  M"  one  t'oiirtb  part  of  the  French  terri- 
tory •,  and  occurs  mori  sparingl}-  in  Saxony,  Hanover, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Kussia,  Hungary,  llohemia,  Mora- 
via, Silesia,  Bavaria,  Austria,  Kranoonia,  Westphalia, 
Swabin,  Catalonia,  and  some  other  parts  of  Spain,  in 
IVirtiigul,  and  in  Sanlinia.  .Xftcr  Britain,  I'rani  e  and 
llelgium  are  the  countries  in  Europe  best  supplied 
with  this  mineral. 

Suit  is  procured  from  tho  waters  of  the  ocean,  and, 
in  the  interior  of  Europe,  from  numerous  salt  ir.'nes 
anil  siilt  springs.  The  most  productive  salt  mines  in 
Europe  are  those  in  Poland,  on  the  north  si<Io  of  the 
('iir|mtliiuns,  and  those  in  Salzburg,  on  tho  north  side 
of  tho  .\lps,  both  of  which  belong  to  Austria.  There 
are  also  extensive  depositories  of  mineral  salt  In  Tran- 
Bvlviuiia  and  Hungary  ;  in  Valencia,  Navarre,  and 
Catalonia,  in  Spain  ;  In  Cheshire,  in  England ;  and  in 
Bavaria,  in  Switzerlanil.  Salt  springs  are  numerous 
along  the  sides  of  primitive  muuutaius  iu  must  coun- 


tries of  Europe.  The  most  extensive  salt  mines  of 
Russia  are  in  Asia ;  but  very  large  quantities  of  salt 
are  collected  from  the  tuzlas,  or  salt  lakes  In  the 
Crimea. 

Antimony,  cobalt,  zinc,  manganese,  sulphur,  alum, 
and  a  great  variety  of  other  mineral  productions,  are 
found  in  Europe ;  but  it  is  unnecessary  to  specifj' 
their  localities.  It  is  observed  that  the  Alps,  Pyrenees, 
Carpathians,  and  other  mountain  chains  which  run 
east  and  west,  are  richest  in  metals  on  the  south  side  ; 
while  tho  Dofrines,  Urals,  and  others  which  run  north 
and  south,  are  richest  on  the  east  side.  Of  the  mount- 
ain chains  of  Europe,  the  Apennines  are  the  poorest 
in  metals,  the  Carpathians  probably  the  richest. 

The  progress  of  improvement  tends  to  level  all 
distinctions  among  states,  but  those  founded,  on  the 
extent  of  their  natural  resources.  Capital,  skill,  in- 
telligence, and  all  acquired  advantages,  tend  to  an 
equilibrium.  When  Europe  was  overrun  v.-ith  barba- 
rism, the  city  of  Venice,  bj'  its  commercial  wealth, 
was  a  counterpoise  to  two  or  three  of  tho  great  mon- 
archies of  tho  Continent.  The  discovery  of  America, 
and  of  a  passage  b}'  sea  to  tho  East  Indies,  gave  a  new 
direction  to  commerce,  and  undermined  the  greatness 
of  that  city.  The  Dutch  Uepublic  rose  by  its  freedom 
and  industry',  and  WBd  able,  in  the  time  of  Charles  II., 
to  dispute  the  empire  of  the  sea  with  the  combined 
powers  of  England  and  France.  But  England  increas- 
ed her  commerce,  and  improved  her  constitution  ;  and 
having  a  largsr  and  more  fertile  territory,  as  well  as  a 
greater  population,  she  obtained  at  length  the  ascend- 
ency over  Holland,  deprived  her  of  the  empire  of  tho 
sea,  ond  stripped  her  of  most  of  her  colonies.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  17th  century,  Spain  and  Turkey  were 
tho  first  powers  in  the  west  and  east  of  Europe,  and 
inspired  their  neighbors  with  the  dread  of  conquest. 
Sweden  ruled  with  undisputed  sway  in  tho  north  j  and 
Hussia,  now  so  formidable,  was  scarcely  known.  Spain, 
under  a  better  government,  might  recover  a  part  of  her 
influence ;  but  tho  Turkish  emi)ire  seems  near  its  dis- 
solution ;  and  the  importance  of  Sweden  and  Holland 
is  gone  irretrievably,  in  conse(iuence  of  the  growing 
strength  of  the  neighboring  jiowers.  Tho  extent  of 
territory  und  the  immense  natural  resources  of  Kussia 
must,  in  the  end,  render  her  highly  dangerous  to  all 
the  other  powers  of  Europe,  if  the  empire  do  not  fall 
to  pieces  {im\  its  own  weight,  or  get  into  discord  from 
the  vices  of  its  government,  or  tho  barbarism,  igno- 
rance, and  corruption  of  its  people. — E.  B. 

By  means  of  steam-vessels,  communication  between 
all  tlie  maritime  regions  uf  F^urope  has  been  rendered 
easy  and  certain,  while  tho  seaboard  has  been  connected 
with  the  inland  regions  by  railways  running  in  all  di- 
rections. During  the  latter  half  of  the  last  century, 
and  tho  earlier  part  of  the  present,  ICngland  was  cov- 
ered with  a  net-work  of  canals,  funning  navigable  com- 
munication between  all  her  principal  towns  and  rivers. 
Belgii  m  and  Holland  have  long  been  famous  fur  their 
cani'is.  In  France,  likewise,  tho  great  rivers  were 
connected  in  the  same  way ;  and  tho  great  canal  of 
I.anguedoc  formed  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  tho  Mcditerrenean  Sea. 
In  Prussia,  likewise,  and  in  Kussia,  tlie  groat  rivers 
have  been  connected  by  canals ;  and  in  Sweden,  tlio 
(lotha  Canal  extends  from  the  t'attegat,  at  (iotten- 
b'.'.rg,  to  the  Baltic,  near  Stockholm,  through  the 
lakes  Weuer  and  Wetter.  Tlicso  very  useful  means 
of  transport  have  now,  however,  been  very  much,  if 
not  entirely  superseded  by  railways.  Of  these,  I'.n- 
gland  is  covered  with  a  net-work,  as  she  was  with 
canals  ;  and  uninterrupted  lines  of  communication  ex- 
tend from  near  the  Land's  Erd,  through  Scotland,  to 
the  Moray  Firth.  In  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  and 
I  (icrniany,  the  principal  cities  and  towns  are  connected 
I  by  railways  ;  and  In  Hussia,  wo  understand  that  one  Is 
I  funning  to  connect  St.  Petersburg  with  Moscow  and 
I  tho  Black  Sou.    In  Italy,  Milan  and  Venice  are  con- 
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nectcd,  and  railways  are  projected  at  least  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  The  later  invention  of  the  elec- 
tric telet^raph  is  liliewiso  exti.iding  everywhere  across 
scaa  ami  continents;  l)Ut  the  wholo  sysl  m  of  tele- 
graphs and  railways  will  be  understood  nmre  readily 
at  once  by  a  glance  at  a  map. 

Abka  A.ND  Population  or  KuBOPEAy  Statks. 


Nwum. 


Atwt  In 

Eoiillsh 

Sq.  Mll>«. 


Population.      Vatt, 


I.  Empiku: 

French 

Austrian 

Russian 

Ottonisn 

II.  Kinodomh: 

Oroat  liritaia  and  Ireland. . 

Prussia 

l)oIff*um 

Netherlands. 

Hjuln 

I'ortu  jfal 

Denmark 

Swwien 

Norway 

*navarta 

•Hanover 

♦Saxony  

•Wlrlemberg. 

I    Sardinia. 

TivoSlcllU'S. 

Ucllss  or  Greece 

III. 
*Gle«(oral  Ilesso 

States  of  the  Church 

IV.  Grand  DuoniEs: 

•Baden 

•He-sse-Daniisudt 

•Mcetlenburs-Schwerln 

•  ••  ftlrelltl 

•Oldenbum 

•Saxe-Wulinar 

Tuscany 

V.  Di  cmK<  AND  Pkinckdouk 

•N«s.«<«u.  I) 

•Branswlrk,  I) 

*daxe-lV>burit-Gotba,  D 

•  ••     Melnln;<en,  I) 

•  "     Altenburir,  I) 

•Anhalt-Oessau-OoeMien,  D. . 

•  "      Uernlmrir,  U 

♦It«'us»-l!rli2,  1' 

•  "      Prhlelz,  I» 

•Waldeok.  1' 

•Ilea-ve-lloinburfi',  1> 

•Llchtensteln,  !• 

♦Kniphaujion 

I    I'arma.  n 

M«<lena,n 

I    Monwu,  I* 

i    Moldavla,P 

1    Wallarhla.r 

Servla,  P 

Muntoncirru 

VI.  Kkplbuoi: 

•Frankfort 

•I.obec 

■'Hromon 

•llainburR 

SwUs  Confederallon : 

Zurteh 

Beni 

Lucoriio    

Schwelt 

rrl 

Unterwaldcn-I'pper. . . . 
••  Lower.... 

GUru* 

Zoff. 

Krlbnrij 

Soleure 

llMul-Cliy 

••     Ciiuiitry 

Srbatriiaiuien 

Appcnteil-OuUir 

"  Inner. 

St.  Gall 

Orl»')n« 

Aarifau 

Thuncxa 

TuMin 

Vand 

VaUK 

Neufbhstid 

Geneva 

Ionian  Islands 

Paint  Marino 


204,000  f»,T81,828 

Ki-JOn  .S(),6U,4(ifl 

2,0n0,0i  ,  M,rt92,80O 

lii.S,748  I  10,ftOff,000 


121,779 

10<l,;!(i'2 

12,.">fl9 

1S,S1)0 

17fl.-»80 

84,''i00 

22,680 

1Tn.24<l 

122, 400 

29,(KH) 

Kflflo 

6.705 

7,Ni8 

2'*,S'«) 

41,.'.2l 

10,2'-'< 

4.489 

17,iUS 

6.8.V) 
8.701 
4,M.^ 

707 
2.4O0 
I.tlU 

.S,;t02 

1.7.%7 
1,M7 

799 

8<*'< 

610 

0<» 

840 

U'i 

44^ 

4«1 

168 

^s 

17 
i.lM 
2,078 

60 
10,000 

Jtn.noo 

12.0011 
1,4U0  I 

91  I 
142 

10«  I 
161  i 

64T  ' 
9,6N8  I 

6«si  ; 

8VI  I 
420  I 

2tWl    i 

2-*l  i 
isifl  ' 
496 
'IM 

IM    I 

lt«  I 

loo   I 

7rt»  , 
2^1  , 

49« 

267  I 
l.Ml  ; 
1.190  1 
l.ii7.'5  ! 

2M1 

III 

1,200  I 

27 


27.621,Sfi2 
1(!.93.\420 
4 ,169,090 
8.897,S.M 
14,216.219 
8,487,025 
2,296..S97 
S,482..M1 
1.«2'<,47I 

4,^,^9,46a 

1,S19,2M 
1,9H7.S!« 
I,7.'W,208 
4,ftl«,(K» 
S,704,472 
1,(N)2,1I2 

75fl,2iS 
.'i,tK)8,771 


1,866.948 

8.H8I4 

641,449 
9!t,«21 

2S2.1I4  I  18,12 

262  624     1S63 
l,S15,6s6     ISM 


1S61  I 

1816  ' 
1844 

IWl 
1852 
1849 
18.'>8 
ISMS 
1)161 
1850 

ls46 
I8.'i2 


1S48 
1S51 
1852 

1852 
1S60 

18.')2 


1S6.) 
1S.M 


429,841 
271,918 
1511.412 
166,:i64 
1J«,7.'<8 
171,759 
52,tWl 

;tt.i.i9 

79.S24 
69.697 
24,921 

fl,.'i61 

3,085 

607,SSI 

586,468 

6.6INI  I 

1,4<NI,("I(I> 
2.(HHI,rKtll»| 
1,11110,01101" 

ioo,ooor 

77,971 
64.166 

*V,II47 
200,690 

2.W,«08 

45»l,801 

182,848 

44, 1  OH 

14.505 

18,799 

11,1189 

80,218 

17,461 

99,H»1 

09.674 

29.69S 

47,HS6 

ai.'XK) 

48.621 

11.272 

M9,625 

•<9.»95 

199.  "52 

H8.INIM 

117,7.'.9 

199,575 

M,.V» 

7",75« 

64,146 

2aU,2-J7 

7,60(1 


185? 
1S58 
1S')2 
KM 
18.50 
1S62 

1853 

1862 

1^42 
1^52 
1S\S 
1860 

1844 


1862 
1S,M 

im9 

1862 
1S.V) 


Considered  in  respect  to  political  constitution  and 
civil  govemnient,  tlie  states  of  Kurope  may  be  arranged 
in  six  classes.  Tlie  first  class  comprises  -1  empires, 
the  sovereigns  of  wliich  are  absolute  munarchs ;  tlio 
second,  IG  kingdoms,  partly  absolute  and  partly  eon- 
stitutional;  the  fourth,  7  grand-tiuchies,  ail  monai- 
cliics ;  the  fifth,  H  duchies  and  piiucijialitics,  likcwi.so 
all  monarchies,  partly  constitutional  and  partly  abmi- 
lute  ;  and  thn  sixtli,  32  republics.  Tlie  third  class  com- 
prises 2  nondescripts,  botli  moiiarcliios  indeed  ;  bu*  'n 
the  one  case  the  sovcroigu  retains  the  subject  title  ; 
Elector  of  the  head  of  an  empire  that  no  longer  exist  'i 
and  the  sovereign  of  tlie  otiier  is  at  once  the  spiritual 
sovereign  of  tlie  Roman  Catliolic  world  and  the  tein- 
jioral  sovereign  of  tliat  [wrtiou  of  Italy  called  the 
States  of  tlic  L'lmrch.  The  i)recediug  table  contains 
the  names,  territorial  extent  or  area,  and  the  iHipulatiou 
of  tlicso  several  states  at  tlie  dates  attached  tu  them 
respectively.  The  grand  total  of  the  jiopulation,  as  it 
is  not  all  of  the  same  year,  can  only  bo  considered  as 
an  approximation  to  the  triitli. 

In  linaiicial  importance,  liritain  stands  at  the  he,id 
of  all  these  states  ;  for  not  only  is  her  annual  reviiiu(> 
the  largest,  excepting  that  of  Franco,  but  she  eiijnva 
besides  the  unenviable  pre-eminence  of  Ijeing  burdened 
with  the  largest  debt.  'I'lie  bad  practice  of  anticipat- 
ing revenue  by  iMtrrowing  money  is  common  to  them 
all ;  and,  as  will  be  seen  in  (ho  table,  only  some  uf  the 
less  imiKirtant  have  escaped  the  ever-growing  evil. 
Within  the  last  twenty  years  the  debt  of  Austria  has 
incre;ised  more  than  threefold,  and  the  French  enipeixir 
has  been  borrowing  largely  to  pay  the  current  ex- 
penses  of  the  war  in  which  he  and  the  Hritish  govom- 
mcnt  were  engaged  with  liussia.  The  govenimentsof 
S]>aiu  and  (ireeco  are  virtually  bankrupt,  being  neither 
able  nor  willing  to  pay  either  principal  or  interest  of 
their  large  debts.  Nor—ay,  on  the  contrary,  llu^  [miv- 
est  country  in  liuroiH!,  has  set  the  bright  cxaiii|jle  of 
paying  olf  that  |M)rtion  of  the  Danish  <lebt  with  which 
she  was  burdened  when  separated  from  that  monanhv 
in  IHll,  while  the  Danish  portion  has  gone  on  incroiis- 
ing.  Till)  ( Ittdinan  sultan  has  cscaiaid,  until  lately, 
only  by  virtue  uf  bis  want  of  credit. 

KivENi'K  AKn  Debt  or  Eciiopeak  Statf-h. 


CuuntrlM. 


Great  lliitain  and  Ireland. 

Franco 

Austria 

UuK!>la , 

.'russlii 

Spain 

Tnrkuy 

.Netherlands 

IlelKluin  

Ileimiark 

lUvarlo, 

The  Two  (jlcllles 

Hanlinla 

Hanover 

lladen 

Htatea  of  the  Church 

I'ortuifnl  

Kliiitdmii  of  !*«vony 

Hwedo 


K52 

1S61 


Norway 

Tuu^aiiy 

Greece 

Modena. 

Partna 

Wlrteinljer;! 

Smaller  lliriiian  Slates  IokiIIk  r 
ThpHwl»«  Ciint<in«ull  tonelhir 


Aniiiml 
KtiTrnti*. 

li"i6.ii()fl,lHtO 
62,IKHVMKI 
2.'>,liOO,000 
!l6,INI0,IKIt) 
15,1100,000 
15,000,000 
6,5(M),IKH) 
«,IHNI,IHH) 

.'),mio,iiiK( , 

1,.NMI,IKI0  I 
8.0*KI,000 

4,,'ioo,iNm 
5,ooo.(Km 

1.800.II0II 
1,liM0,IKMI 
2,.SN|,IH)0 
2,S'iO,(MIO 
l,6,'iO,(MIO 
l,»40,(SIO 

66ll,IHHI 
I,2.Vl,47o 

S60,00() 

840,000 

76,IHI0 

1,INNI,IMH) 

5,500,IHK) 

fB0,IK)O 


IVM. 


Their  annual  roveniies  and  the  amount  nl'  their 
drbt'<  as  nt.iteil  in  the  abiive  table,  in  tlii'  iieure4 
round  numbers,  and  in  sterling  money,  will  give  a  fuf- 
liciently  near  approxinDitlon  In  sums  that  are  ciiii- 
stnntly  varying,  and,  in  many  iiistmicps,  not  cert.iinly 
known,  i'lioiiirli  there  has  been  a  general  pcne  in 
F.uropB  for  the  long  lairiod  of  forty  years,  yet  tin  ir 
mutiml  Jealousies  have  made  it  seem  neiessary,  to  the 
Continciit.il  gcvcrnmcnts  at  least,  to  uuiinttilii  lirt,'e 
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standing  armies.     Rueaia,  safe  from  foreign  invasion,  i  Ttie  object  of  tliig  article  i  j  to  explain  tlie  nature 
has  long  been  preparing  large  armunients  for  purposeH  I  of  these  transactions,  and  i,he  principles  on  which 


of  aggression  on  her  weaker  neighbors,  and  of  domina- 
tion over  all  the  rest ;  and  at  last  her  overt  acts  of  ag- 
gression on  Turkey  have  provoked  a  war  with  Great 
Britain  and  France,  who  [1854]  armed  in  defense  of 
tlioir  ancient  ally,  the  Sultan,  and  >'ith  thb  view  of 
not  iinly  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe, 
liut  of  etfectually  checking  the  undif-guised  att,empt8 
of  the  czars  of  Russia  at  univeTsal  dominion.  In 
these  circumstances,  with  aU  Europe  aiming,  or  begin- 
ning to  arm,  any  numerical  statements  of  their  military 
furies,  however  approximately  correct  when  written, 
ni:iv  have  become  quite  erroneous  by  the  time  thoy 
are  published.  The  following  table,  therefore,  con- 
tains only  the  declared  iiiiinliern  spectively  of  the 
peace  and  war  establl.iuiierits  ■  •  ^e  Continental  ar- 
mies, with  the  exception  o*"  •  tt  of  Franco,  which 
gives  the  actual  number  of  iiieu  on  foot,  as  stated  in 
the  emperor's  address  to  his  Legislative  Council  in 
DccemlMjr,  1854. 


(k)untri«i. 


Aiutria 

Russia 

I'russia 

France 

Britain 

Spain 

I'nrtupil 

Two  Sicilies 

i>ar(lliiia 

lUlgiuni 

Notlierlands 

H.iiniark 

Swiiltn 

Ncirway 

Tu'cany 

Parma. 

Mixiena 

States  of  the  Cliureli 

Smaller  States  of  the  Germ.  Conf. 

Swiss  OonfedoTatlon 

Tnrkcy 

(ir.cco :_• -- 


129,000 

128,66o 
711,000 
20,000 
611,043 

7X.99S 

B'(,l.S9 

87,048 

7,692 

iKisg 

2.773 

8,r)00 

]7,.'!l«i 
.,2,6S0 


B,84'» 


TPST 


670,000 

1,500,000 

526.000 

681,000 


102,982 
KHl'oOO 


144,000 
28,484 

4,(188 
14,050 

224.000 
1(IS,(MK) 
450,000 


The  maritime  powers  that  maintain  efficient  navies 
worth  notice  are,  Ilritnin,  France,  Ru.ssia,  Austria, 
Turliey,  Sardinia,  Netliorliinds,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
anil  Norway.  In  Deccmlier,  1854,  the  Uritish  fleet  in 
commission  and  actual  service,  consisted  of  14'J  steam- 
ers, and  lO-l  sailing  ships,  witli  (!;l,000  men ;  that  of 
I'rame,  of  nearly  the  same  numlMrr  of  vcshoIs  alto- 
gctlur,  though  not  so  niiiuy  stpniiiers,  witli  02,(MH) 
nion.  Tlie  Kussian  fleet,  in  tlio  spring  of  1854  con- 
pi«tc(t  of  !>'i  line-of-liattlc  sliips,  48  frigates,  iind  84 
smaller  vessels  (besides  guii-boiits"),  witli  HOllO  guns, 
ami  (i-',iH1il  men.  Austria  possessed  I'll  vessels  carry- 
ing 7f.'  K"""!  'I'urkey,  70  vessels,  with  ;M,(H10  sonnien 
anil  IOiK>  marines ;  Sardinia,  1!)  vessels,  with  itS!)  gnus ; 
till'  N'otheriandB,  88  vessels,  with  'JtXlO  guns  and  (!I8() 
men  ;  Denmerk,  120  vessels,  with  88;t  guns,  and  'iOOH 
men  ;  Sweden,  74  vessels  liesides  gun-l>oats  ;  Norway, 
I'.i  ^lii|)s  besides  gun-boats,  with  50(1  men. 

In  Knriipe  there  are  two  great  national  ctmfodera- 
eie^  tlie  Oermniiio  iin<l  the  Swiss  ;  but  in  neither  of 
tliein  is  there  so  close  a  union  of  the  sovereignties  that 
eomiKise  it  ns  thero  is  In  tho  I'liited  Stiifes  of  North 
Amiriivi.  In  (ierniany,  indeed,  there  is  no  priiioiplo 
or  I'leling  (if  unity  among  cither  princes <ir  people,  and 
tlii'ir  ((nifederatinn,  as  such,  enjoys  neither  inllnence 
nor  reipect  ..„  homo  or  abronil.  In  Switzerlaml,  on 
the  contrary,  recent  eireuuisllmces  seem  to  have  pro- 
duced a  closer  and  more  intimale  union,  and  given  to 
tlic  fccler.iflvn  assembly  tlie  authiirity  indispensable  to 
the  etiicient  working  of  a  central  governineiit. — I''..  II. 
Exchange,  Prinoiplen  of,  by  .Iohn  K.vmuy 
M'Cii. 1,111  II,  I'.M). 

In  ciimniercial  economy,  the  term  "  Exchange" 
is  connnonly  eniploycil  to  desigtuite  tliat  description 
of  niercantile  transactions  by  which  tho  debts  of 
individuals  residing  at  a  distance  from  each  other 
arc  liipiidated  without  the  intervention   of  money. 


they  depend.  This  will  bo  iiest  effected  by  treating, 
jfr«<,  of  the  exchange  between  different  parts  of  the 
same  countrj' ;  and,  secondly,  of  that  between  different 
and  independent  countries. 

I.  Inland  E-xchanoe. — Suppose  a  merchant  of 
London  orders  his  agent  in  Glasgorr  to  send  him  a 
thousand  pounds'  worth  of  cottons,  and  that  it  does 
not  suit  the  agent  to  commission  goods  of  equal  value 
from  his  London  correspondent,  the  latter  may,  not- 
withstanding, be  under  no  necessity  of  remitting  cash 
to  Glasgow  in  discharge  of  his  debt.  Among  coun- 
tries or  cities  having  a  considerable  intercourse  to- 
gether, the  debts  mutually  due  by  each  other  are  found, 
in  ordinary  cases,  to  be  nearly  equal.  The  Glasgow 
agent,  who  has  shipped  the  cottons  for  London,  does 
not,  therefore,  transmit  the  bill  drawn  by  him  on  his 
corresjiondent  for  their  prico  to  London  to  be  cashed, 
as  that  would  subject  him  to  the  expense  of  conveying 
the  money  home  to  Glasgow  ;  but  he  gets  its  value 
from  some  other  party  in  Glasgow,  who  has  a  pay- 
ment to  make  in  London  on  account  of  tea  or  some 
other  article  bought  in  that  city,  and  who,  unless  he 
could  procure  such  a  bill,  would  be  obliged  to  remit  its 
price  in  money,  'i  he  liill  on  account  of  the  cotton  is, 
therefore,  either  drawn  in  favor  of  the  party  in  Lon- 
don who  furnished  the  tea,  or  it  is  drawn  in  favor  of 
the  tea-deolcr  in  Glasgow,  and  indorsed  by  him  to  the 
former,  who,  on  presenting  it  to  the  purchaser  of  the 
cottons,  receives  its  value  and  consequently  the  price 
of  the  cottons,  and  the  price  (or  part  of  the  price)  of 
his  tea,  at  the  same  moment.  'This  simple  contrivance 
obviates  the  expense  and  risk  attending  the  transmis- 
sion, first,  of  mone)-  from  London  to  Glosgow,  to  pay 
tho  cottons ;  and,  second,  of  money  from  Glasgow  to 
London  to  pay  the  tea.  The  debtor  in  one  is  changed 
for  the  debtor  in  tlio  other ;  and  both  accounts  are  set- 
tled without  the  intervention  of  a  single  farthing. 

The  bill  drawn  and  negotiated  in  such  a  transaction 
as  this,  is  ternied  an  inland  bill  of  exchange.  If  the 
transaction  had  taken  jilace  between  London  or  Glas- 
gow and  n  foreiijn  city,  it  would  have  been  termed  a 
fih-eitin  bill  of  exchange.  A  bill  of  exchange  may, 
therefore,  bo  defined  to  bo,  "  an  order  uddiesscd  to 
some  per.son  residing  at  a  distance,  directing  him  to 
pay  a  certain  speciticd  sum  to  the  person  in  whoso 
favor  the  bill  is  drawn,  or  his  onler.'"* 

The  jirice  of  bills  fluctuates  according  to  their  abund- 
ance or  scarcity  compared  W'th  tho  demand.  If  the 
debts  reciprocally  due  by  London  and  Glasgow  bo 
equal,  whether  they  nntoiint  to  4;100,000,  XSOO.OOO,  or 
any  other  sum,  they  may  be  discliargcd  without  tho 
intervention  of  money,  and  the  price  of  liills  of  ex- 
change will  be  at  TAit ;  that  is,  a  sum  of  £100  or  flOOO 
in  (ilasgow  will  purchase  a  bill  for  £100  or  A'KMIO  pay- 
able in  Londiili,  and  rice  rersu.  But  if  these  cities  be 
not  mutually  indebted  in  etiual  sums,  then  the  prico  of 
bills  will  be  increased  in  the  city  which  has  the  great- 
est nunilier  of  payments  to  make,  and  reduced  in  that 
which  has  the  fewest.  If  (ilasgow  owe  London  i.'100,- 
000,. while  the  la  tor  only  owes  tho  fomior  i;yO,UOO,  it 
is  clear,  inasmuch  as  (ilasgow  has  a  larger  sum  to  re- 
mit to  l.oudiiu  tl'rtu  London  has  to  remit  to  Glasgow, 
that  tlie  prii  e  of  bills  on  London  will  rise  in  (ilasgow 
because  of  the  increased  demand,  and  that  the  prico 
of  bills  on  (ilasgow  will  fa'l  in  London,  because  of  tho 
iliininislied  demand.  A  ".arger  sum  would,  conso- 
(iicntly,  be  required  to  disidiarge  a  debt  duo  by  (ilas- 


•  III  merciiiitile  iihraBcolouy,  llie  iiersoii  who  draws  ii  bill  is 
termed  tlie  Irmrer;  the  [lorson  In  wlioso  fiivor  It  Is  drawn, 
tlio  rcmiY'iT,-  the  iiersoii  on  wlioin  It  ts  drawn,  Mie  i/rnicM, 
and  lifter  lie  lias  ucceiitod,  tlie  (icii';((or.  Tlio;u!  persons  Into 
wlioso  Iiiinds  llie  Mil  iiuiy  lins"  prevlonsly  to  its  lieliiK  paid, 
lire,  from  their  wrtlliiK  their  imnies  on  •'  "  liock,  ternicd  in- 
ilitrHi'm;  iind  the  iiersoii  In  whose  iiossesulon  llio  litlj  Ik  at  any 
given  period,  Is  termed  the  hvUer  or i>o»»em)r. 
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gow  to  London,  and  a  less  sum  to  diachargo  an  equal 
debt  due  by  the  latter  to  the  former ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  the  exchange  would  be  in  favor  of  Lon- 
don, and  against  Glasgow.  Uills  on  London  would 
sell  in  Glasgow  at  a  premium,  and  bills  on  Glasgow 
would  sell  in  I^ondon  at  a  discount ;  the  premium  in 
the  one  case  being  equal  to  the  discount  in  tlie  other. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  balance  of  £10,000,  duo 
by  Glasgow,  depresses  the  exchange  on  London  one 
jier  cent.,  it  appears  at  first  sight  that  it  will  cost  Glas- 
gow £101,000  to  discharge  her  debt  of  £100,000  due 
to  London ;  and  that,  on  the  other  band,  £89,100  would 
be  sufficient  to  discharge  the  debt  of  London  to  Glas- 
gow. But  a  very  little  con.'tideration  will  serve  to 
sliow  that  this  would  not  be  the  cuse.  Kxcliango 
transactions  can  not  take  place  between  different  cities 
until  debtors  and  creditors  of  tho  one  reside  in  the 
otlier.  And  hence,  when  tho  exchange  became  unfa- 
vorable to  Glasgow,  tho  premium  paid  by  its  merchants 
for  bills  on  London  would  not  go  into  the  poclicts  of 
their  creditors  in  the  latter,  but  into  those  of  their 
neighbors  in  Glasgow  to  whom  London  was  indebted, 
and  from  whom  the  liills  were  purchased.  The  loss 
to  Glasgow  would,  therefore,  bo  limited  to  tlie  pre- 
mium luiid  on  the  balance  of  £10,000.  Tlius,  suppos- 
ing that  A,  of  Glasgow,  owes  U,  of  London  £100,<>00 
and  that  C^  of  London,  owes  H,  of  (ilosf^ow  £90,000, 
A  will  pay  to  U  £91,000  for  a  l)iU  or  order  on  0  to  pay 
I)  £90,000.  In  this  way  the  £90,000  of  London  dc'ot 
at  Glasgow  will  be  cleared  oH';  tlie  premium,  which 
is  lost  by  tho  debtor  to  Lon  .on  in  Glosgow,  being 
gained  by  its  creditor  in  the  same  place.  If  tho  busi- 
ness had  liecn  transacted  in  Ix-udon,  (',  with  £i49,l')0, 
would  have  purchased  of  I)  a  bill  for  £90,tM10,  paya- 
ble l>y  A ;  .so  that,  in  this  case,  the  gain  would  linvp 
fallen  to  the  share  of  the  debtor  C,  and  the  loss  to  that 
of  the  creditor  I).  l)oth  of  London.  'I'lio  complexity  of 
real  transactions  does  not  affect  tho  principles  on  which 
tliey  are  founded.  And  whatever  may  lie  the  amount 
<.f  the  dclits  reciprocally  due  by  diU'erent  places,  the 
only  disadvantage  under  which  uny  of  them  could  be 
placed  by  a  fall  <>(  the  exchange  would  be  the  unavoid- 
able one  of  ]iaving  the  ex|>cuse  of  remitting  the  bal- 
aiK*  of  debt. 

'i'he  expense  of  transmitting  money  from  one  place 
to  an.ither  limits  the  fluctuations  in  the  exchange  be- 
tween tlu-m.     If  .''(m.  sufliceii  tci  cover  tho  cxpenc?  and 
ri>k  attending  t'"e  transmission  of  t'lotl  from  Glasf'iiw 
to  lAindor.        would  be  indilferent  to  u  merchant,  in 
the  event  (.f  the   jxi'hange  iK'coming  unfavorable  to 
the  fi     iier,  whether  he  •)»  I  one  p"r  cent,  pninium  for  I 
a  bill  on  London,  or  rem'tced  UK.ney  direct  to  the  lat-  | 
ter.      if  the  premium  were  less  than  <ine  |K'r  cent.,  it  i 
would  be  clearly  )  is  interist  ti  make  !;i.s  payments  by  \ 
meiinn  of  liills  riftlier  th.tii  by  remittances  ;  ami  that  ' 
it  could  not  exceed  one  |)er  cent,  is  .'bvloii!!,  for  every 
individual  would  rather  directly  remit  money  than  in- 
cur an   unnere>»ttrv  expense   by   ;n;rihasing  bills  on  : 
Umdon   at  a  greaier  jmrniiim  t'.iaii   would  sullicp  to 
cover  the  expense  of  a  money  remi'lance.      If,  (iwiii^  , 
t(i   the    badness   of  ro.ids,    disturbances    ii.  the  coun-  i 
try,   or   any   other  cause,    the   i  xpeiiso   of  remitting 
money  fmm  (ilas^jow  to   London  wem  iuereaseil,  the 
difference  in  the  rale  of  exeliaii^je  iH-lneen  Ibein  iiii^ht 
also  In-  pni|H)rtiiinally  increased,     lint  in  every  case  the 
extent  to  which  this  difference  coubl  attain  would  be  ' 
limited  by,  and  could  not  for  any  'unsidcrable  |M>rio<l  i 
excecil,  the  cost  of  renattiii;;  cash.  | 

Lxchange  transactions  liecome  more  complex  when 
line  place,  as  is  often  the  case,  discliarges  its  :lelits 
to  another  by  means  of  Mils  drawn  on  a  third  place. 
Thus,  though  Lomlon  should  owe  nothing  to  (ilas^ow, 
yet  if  Glasgow  be  ind'blod  to  I.onilon,  London  to 
Manchester,  and  Mambe-ter  to  (;'«s^'o«,  the  latter 
may  wh<dly  or  )>urtially  discharge  her  debt  to  London 
by  remitting  bills  on  Msnihesler.  .She  may  wlmlly 
discliarge  it,  provided  the  debt  due  to  her  by  Man-  , 


cheater  exceed  or  is  equal  to  the  debt  due  by  her  to 
I.«ndon.  If,  however,  it  bo  not  equal  to  tho  latter 
Glasgow  will  either  have  to  remit  money  to  London  to 
pay  the  balance  of  debt,  or  bills  on  aomn  other  place 
indebted  to  her. 

Tranaactiona  in  inland  bills  of  exchange  are  almost 
entirely  conducted  by  bankers,  who  charge  a  certain 
rate  |)or  cent,  for  their  trouble,  and  who,  by  means  of 
their  credit  and  connections,  are  able  on  all  occusioni; 
to  supply  the  demands  of  their  customers.  Lundon 
because  of  its  extensive  correspondence  with  other 
(Mrts  of  tho  country,  occasioned  partly  bj-  its  immense 
commerce,  partly  by  its  being  the  seat  of  govenmient 
and  the  place  to  which  the  revenue  is  remitted  and 
partly  by  its  currency  consisting  of  Bank  of  England 
paper,  for  which  tl- .  notes  of  the  country  banks  are 
rendered  exchangeable,  has  become  the  grand  fe  ui^ 
in  which  tho  money  transactions  of  the  Lnitod  Kin"- 
dom  centre,  and  in  which  they  are  all  ultimately 
adjusted.  These  circumstances,  but  especially  the 
demand  for  bills  on  London  to  remit  revenue,  and  the 
far  superior  value  of  Hank  of  Knglan<l  paper,  render 
the  exchange  lietween  London  and  other  parts  of  the 
country  invariably  in  her  favor.  Bills  on  Londiin 
drawn  in  Kdinburg  and  Glasgow  were  formerly  made 
l)ayable  at  10  days'  date,  which  was  eiiuivalent  tn  a 
premium  of  about  ^  jier  cent. ;  but,  owinj;  to  tlic 
greater  facility  of  commtmication,  this  prtmiiim  i.s 
now  reduced  to  20  days'  interest,  or  to  about  ^  nor 
cent,  liills  for  remitting  the  revenue  from  Scotland 
are  now  drawn  at  thirty  days ;  previously  to  1819 
they  were  drawn  at  GO  days. 

Tlieso  statements  are  suliicient  to  show  that,  how 
well  soever  inlls  of  exchange  may  be  fitted  for  f^iicili- 
tating  the  operations  of  commerce,  and  saving  the 
trouble  and  exiH'nso  attending  the  transportation  of 
money,  mercantile  transactions  can  not  be  adjusted  liy 
their  means  except  in  so  far  us  they  mutually  lialance 
each  either.  A  real  bill  of  exihango  is  merely  an  onior 
entitling  the  holder  to  receive  payment  of  a  debt  iliie 
by  the  person  <in  whom  it  is  drawn.  It  is  essential  to 
the  existence  of  such  bill  that  an  equivalent  amount  of 
debt  should  be  contracted.  And  hence,  as  the  amount 
of  the  real  bills  of  exchange  drawn  on  i.ny  numliiToi' 
merchants  can  not  exceed  the  amount  of  tlieir  debts 
if  a  greater  sum  bo  owing  to  them  than  they  owe  to 
others,  the  balance  must  cither  be  paiil  in  munevor  liv 
the  delivery  of  some  s<irt  of  conuM(Hlities,  If,  as  in 
the  case  referred  to,  (ilasijow  owe  Lonilon  tloil.lKIO 
while  London  imly  owes  Glasgow  £;Ml,(llin,  a  reciprocal 
transfer  of  debts  may  be  made  to  the  extent  of  £lll),l)()(l, 
Kut  the  (ilasgow  merchant.'  can  not  discharge  the  ad- 
tional  £10,000  by  means  of  bills  on  L<iMdiin;  for,  by 
the  snp|K)sition,  London  only  owned  tlieni  £;lli,OU0,  and 
they  have  drawn  for  its  amount.  This  balance  must 
therefore  be  discharged  by  an  actual  money  |iayiuent, 
or  by  the  delivery  of  some  »|*cies  of  produce,  or  by 
bills  on  some  third  party  indebted  to  Glasgow. 

It  is  not  nieiint  by  this  to  insinuate  that  /i<^'/i>iim 
tiills  of  exchange,  or  liills  drawn  on  |iersons  who  are 
not  really  imlebted  to  tho  drawer,  are  either  unknown 
or  very  rare.  In  commercial  cimntries  bills  of  this 
description  are  always  to  be  met  with  ;  but  they  are  a 
device  for  obtaining  loans,  and  can  not  transfer  real 
debts.  A  of  London  may  form  a  connection  with  H 
of  (ilasjrow,  and  draw  bills  u|M)n  him  payable  a  certain 
n'lmber  of  days  after  <Rte,  which  the  latter  may  retire 
by  selling  bills  u|Min  A.  The  mercluints  who  punh.ise, 
or  the  bankers  who  discount  these  bills,  ailvame  their 
value  to  the  drawers,  who,  by  moans  of  this  system 
of  Jmvinif  anil  rrilrawimj,  conunand  a  liorrowed  capi- 
tal eipial  to  the  amount  of  the  (Ictltious  paper  in  linu- 
lation.  It  is  dear,  hovt'-ner,  that  tho  negotiation  of 
such  liills  can  not  assist  in  transferring  and  settliu); 
the  hiiHi'i  jiih  debts  of  two  or  more  places,  rietitious 
bills  mutually  balance  each  other.  T''()s«  drawn  bv 
London  on  Gluiguw  equal  those  drawn  by  Glasgow  ou 
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Itondon,  for  the  one  8t.t  U  drawn  to  pay  the  other — 
the  second  destroys  the  first,  and  the  result  is  nothing. 

The  raising  of  money  by  means  of  fictitious  bills 
has  )>een  severely  censured  by  Adam  Smith,  who  says 
it  entails  a  ruinous  expense  on  those  engaged  in  it, 
and  is  resorted  to  only  by  projectors,  or  persons  of  sus- 
picious credit.  When  fictitions  bills  are  drawn  at  two 
months'  date,  it  is  common  to  charge,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinal^'  interest,  a  commission  of  half  or  quarter 
per  cent.,  which  mast  be  paid  every  time  the  bill  is 
discounted,  or,  at  least,  tix  times  a  year.  The  total 
expense  of  money  raised  in  tliis  way  could  not,  there- 
fore, supposing  the  transaction  to  be  alwaj's  on  ac- 
count of  the  same  individual,  and  interest  4  per  cent., 
be  estimated  at  less  than  &)  or  7  pe.'  "ent.  per  annum, 
ex  stumps  ;  and  the  payment  of  so  higu  .';n  interest  on 
borrowed  capital,  in  a  country  where  tho  ordinary  rate 
of  merca-.tilo  profit  is  not  supposed  to  average  more 
than  froni  six  to  eight  per  cent.,  could  not  fail  to  lie 
fre(iuently  productive  of  rtiin  to  the  Iwrrower.  But  it 
seldom  happens  that,  in  the  negotiation  of  fictitious 
bills,  tlie  charge  for  commission  falls  on  one  individual 
only.  Loans  obtained  in  this  way  ate  usually  on  ac- 
count of  two  or  more  parties.  At  one  time  a  fictitious 
bill  is  drawn  by  A  of  London  on  B  of  Glasgow ;  and, 
in  tliis  case,  the  latter  will,  before  the  liill  becomes 
due,  draw  upon  A  for  its  amoimt,  including  interest 
an<l  commission.  At  another  time,  the  transaction 
will  bo  on  account  of  B,  wlio  in  that  case  has  to  i)ay 
commission  to  his  friend  in  London  ;  so  that  each  party 
may,  on  the  whole,  as  Mr.  Thornton  has  oliserved, 
gain  aliout  as  much  as  he  pays  in  the  shape  of  com- 
mission. 

It  is  often  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  fictitious 
bills  from  those  which  have  arisen  out  of  real  trans- 
actions. Neither  does  it  seem  to  be  of  any  very  ma- 
teriid  im))ortance.  The  character  and  credit  of  the 
parties  whose  names  are  attached  to  l)ills,  are  tlie  only 
criteria  by  which  merchants  or  liunliors  can  judge 
whether  tliey  ouglit  to  negotiate  tliem.  Tlie  circum- 
stances of  an  individual  offering  accommodation  paper 
fur  discount,  ought  unquestionably,  if  it  \>e  linown,  to 
excite  suspicions  of  his  credit.  But  unless  in  so  far 
as  tlie  drawing  of  fictitious  liills  may  be  held  to  bt,  in- 
dicative of  overtrading,  or  of  a  deficiency  of  capital 
t(.  carry  on  tlie  business  in  which  tlie  party  is  engaged, 
there  does  not  ap|>ear  to  be  any  very  good  reason  for 
refusing  to  discount  them. 

Within  tho  last  few  years,  it  has  been  the  practice 
to  (jraiit  money  orders,  payable  on  presentation  at  tlie 
<lifli.'ront  |)o8t-oftices,  for  sums  of  X,>  and  under.  These 
iinlers  cost  ;til.  for  sums  of  Xi  and  under,  and  (id.  for 
Slims  between  il'i  and  i.'.5  inclusive;  and  as  they  are 
nut  paid  unless  the  parties  in  wliosc  favor  they  are 
drawn,  or  other  parties  well  known  to  tlio  postmasters 
hy  wliom  they  are  payable,  iipi^ar  to  receive  payment, 
there  is  no  rislc  of  tho  niiniev  getting  into  improper 
haiiils.  riiis  system  hits  licen  found  to  lie  a  very  great 
acciimmodatlun  to  tho  public,  especially  to  those  having 
small  sums  to  remit,  and  has  been  very  extcnsiveij-  re- 
Bdrli'd  to.  In  IMoO  i,l.'li),7l;i  money  orders  were  issued 
in  the  I'nited  Kingdom;  the  aggregate  sum  trans- 
firrwl  liy  their  agency  being  t'H,-l'J4,  l!W. 

These  oliservations  will,  perhaps,  sufiieo  to  explain 
the  iiiiiiner  in  wliiih  transaetions  between  dilVerent 
|«rt»  iif  the  same  country  are  settled  by  means  of  bills 
iif  exrhai''{e.  They  are,  in  general,  oxtremelj-  simiile. 
The  uniform  value  of  the  currency  of  a  single  country 
renders  iiiiiiciessury  any  compariscni  iK'tweeiitho  value 
(if  money  at  the  place  where  tlio  bill  is  drawn  and 
ne);etl^:ted,  with  its  value  where  It  is  to  lie  paid ;  while 
the  constant  intereiiurse  niaintalnoil  aiiuuig  ilin'orent 
parts  of  the  same  kingdom,  and  the  usual  absence  of 
those  occurrences  by  which  the  intercourse  lietweon 
distant  and  indoiiendeiit  countries  is  always  suliject 
ti>  lie  interrupted,  prevctit  those  sudden  tluetuatlons 
which  frequently  arise  in  the  prices  of  foreign  bills  of 
Kit 


exchange.  We  shall,  therefore,  leave  this  pan.  of  our 
subject,  and  proceed  to  investigate  the  circumstances 
which  influence  the  course  of  exchange  between  differ- 
ent and  independent  countries. 

II.  Foreign  E-tcHANOB. — The  price  of  foreign  bills 
of  exchange  depends  on  two  circumstances :  Jirst,  On 
the  value  of  tho  currency  of  the  place  where  they  are 
made  payable,  compared  with  the  value  of  the  cur- 
rency of  the  place  where  they  are  drawn ;  and,  sec- 
ondly,  On  the  relation  which  the  supply  of  bills  in  the 
market  liears  to  the  demand. 

If  the  value  of  the  different  coins  and  moneys  which 
circulate  in  nations  having  dealings  with  each  other 
were  invariable,  the  exchange  would  be  exclusively 
influenced  by  circumstances  affecting  the  supply  and 
demand  for  bills.  But,  in  addition  to  variations  in 
its  cost  ill  particular  countries,  the  weight  and  fineness 
of  the  bullion  contained  in  their  coins  are  liable  to  all 
sorts  of  variations.  And  it  is  almost  needless  to  say 
that  the  price  of  bills,  as  of  every  thing  else,  necessa- 
rily varies  with  these  variations,  increasing  when  the 
value  of  the  money  in  which  they  are  estimated  falls, 
and  falling  when  it  increases.  But  these,  it  is  plain, 
are  merely  nominal  or  numerical  variations.  They  grow 
out  of  changes  in  the  standard  omployed  to  measure 
values,  and  not  in  I  .-  values  themselves.  It  is  other- 
wise, however,  with  variations  of  price  occasioned  by 
changes  in  the  supply  of  iiills,  or  in  the  demand  for 
them ;  that  is,  liy  changes  in  tho  payments  a  country 
has  to  make  compared  with  those  it  has  to  receive. 
These  are  real,  not  nominal  variatiouj,  for  thej-  affect 
the  values  in  bills,  and  not  the  money  in  which  these 
values  are  expressed.  And  hence  the  distinctions  of 
nominal,  real,  and  computed  exchange.  The  first  de- 
pends on  alterations  in  the  value  of  tho  currencies 
compared  togctlier ;  the  second  depends  on  the  supply 
of  liills  in  the  market  compared  with  the  demand ;  and 
the  third,  or  computed  exchange,  depends  on  the  com- 
iiined  eftects  of  the  other  two.  For  tho  sake  of  per- 
spicuity we  shall  treat  of  these  separately.* 

III.  XoMiN.vi.  E.\.,iiASOK. — Bullion  being  every- 
where recognized  as  the  standard  currency  of  the 
commercial  world,  the  comparative  value  of  the  cur- 
re.icies  of  partic'.lar  countries  depends— ^ra<,  On  the 
value  of  bullion  in  those  countries ;  and,  secondly.  On 
the  quantit;/  of  bullion  contained  in  their  coins,  or  on 
the  quantity  of  bullion  for  which  their  paper  money, 
or  other  circulating  media,  will  exchange. 

The  value  of  freely  produced  commodities  being 
commonly  proportioned  to  the  cost  of  their  production, 
including  therein  the  cost  of  their  conveyance  from 
where  they  have  been  produced  to  where  they  are  to 
bo  made  use  of,  it  follows,  were  the  trade  in  the  pre- 
cious metals  perfectly  open,  and  the  commodities  pro- 
duced in  dilferent  countries  aliout  equally  well  fitted 
for  exportation,  that  the  value  of  bullion  in  one,  com- 
pared with  its  value  in  another,  would  be  chielly  do- 
termineil  liy  their  respective  distances  from  the  mines. 
Thus,  (111  tho  supposition  that  neither  England  nor 
I'dland  bad  any  article  except  com  to  exchange  with 
the  Americans  or  Australians  for  bullion,  it  is  evident 
that  the  precious  metals  would  be  more  valuable  in 
Poland  than  in  England,  liccause  of  the  greatei  ex- 
pense of  sending  so  bulky  a  commodity  as  corn  the 
more  <listant  voyage,  and  also  of  the  somcwliat  greater 
expense  of  conveying  the  gold  to  folnnil.  Had  Poland 
succeeded  in  earrj'ing  her  manufactures  to  a  higher 
pitch  iif  improvcineut  than  England,  her  merchants 
might  be  able,  notwithstanding  tho  disadvantage  of 
distance,  by  exporting  coiiiniodities  possessed  of  great 
value  in  Bumll  bulk,  the  freight  of  which  would  be 
i-oniparatively  trifling,  to  buy  bullion  on  cheaper  terms 

•  SiippoHlni?  every  country  to  he  tn  posseuinn  of  Its  proper 
supply  uf  bullion,  tho  excliiiiiKe  limy  be  snid  to  bo  nominally 
aiTiTteil  by  tho  amount  of  the  dilTerenca  between  tho  market 
and  luliit  price  of  bullion,  and  to  Im  reallu  alTceted  bynny  do- 
vlatlun  from  par  excoedliig  or  fr '  ling  short  of  that  diflurunce. 
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than  those  of  England.  But  when,  as  is  nctually  the 
case,  the  advantages  of  skill  and  machinery  are  on  the 
side  of  England,  another  reason  is  added  to  that  do- 
rived  from  our  leis  distance  from  the  mines,  wh}'  gold 
and  silver  should  be  less  valuable  here  than  in  Poland, 
and  why  the  money  price  of  commodities  should  be 
higher.* 

Henco,  among  nations  whicli  have  attained  to  differ- 
ent degrees  of  excellence  in  manufacturing  industry, 
the  value  of  bullion  does  not  wholly  depend  on  their 
distance  from  the  mines.  But,  wliatevcr  variations  a 
different  progress  in  the  arts  may  occasion  in  its  value 
in  different  countries,  it  is  always  less  valuable  in  those 
into  which  it  is  imported  than  in  those  in  which  it  is 
produced.  Like  every  thing  else,  it  is  exported  to 
find,  not  to  destroy,  its  level.  And  unless  its  value  in 
Eurupo  exceeded  its  value  in  America  and  Ausitralia 
b}-  a  sum  suiTicient  to  cover  the  expense  of  its  importii- 
tion,  including  ordinary  profits  to  the  importers,  we 
should  not,  tliough  the  mines  in  these  quarters  were 
infinitely  more  productive,  ini|M>rt  from  them  a  single 
ounce  of  bullion  in  the  ordinary  course  uf  trade.  It  is 
obviously  incorrect,  therefore,  m  lay  it  down  as  a  gen- 
eral proposition,  "that  the  par  of  exchange  between 
two  couD*  '.<«  is  that  sum  of  the  currency  of  either  of 
the  two,  wliich,  in  point  of  intrinsic  worth,  is  precisely 
equal  to  a  given  sum  of  the  otlicr ;  that  it,  roiilaifu 
preclteli/  ait  eijual  ivelyht  of  ijotd  and  tileer  of  the  same 
Jineiiess."^  For  a  given  quantity  of  gold  ond  silver 
is  nut  alwaj's,  ns  is  here  assumed,  of  the  same  intrinsic 
value  in  difforont  countries.  It  may  differ  but  little 
among  nations  Irardoring  upon  or  near  each  other,  and 
whicli  arc  all  destitute  of  niinos.  lint  though,  to  use 
a  fauiiiiar  illustration,  tlie  value  of  sugar  apjiroaolies 
nearly  to  a  level  in  the  great  tnuling  cities  of  ICurope, 
it  can  not  surely  be  maintained  that  Its  value  in  tlie 
West  Indies  is  us  great  as  in  Ilordeaux  or  Liverpool,  or 
that  the  excliange  would  l>e  rc;tily  at  par,  if  a  bill, 
which  co.<t  a  hundred  liogshoa<ls  of  suj.;ar  in  London, 
only  brought  a  hundred  in  .lamai(-a.  Now,  In  respect 
of  piinciple,  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  bullion. 
Though  the  values  of  gold  and  silver,  compared  with 
corn,  laltor,  etc.,  may,  and  indeed  must,  vary  very 
cousideruldy  among  different  nations,  these  variations 
are  only  the  necessary  result  of  their  different  progress 
in  industry,  and  of  tlie  different  quality  of  their  culti- 
vated lunil~,  etc.  Such  differences  of  price  are  in  the 
natural  order  of  things ;  and  liuUion  has  nut  found  its 
pro|KT  level  till  a  (piantity  has  iH'cn  introduced  into 
those  countries  which  excel  in  niauufactorics,  sufiioient 
to  raise  the  price  of  their  corn  and  labor.  These  vari- 
ations have,  then'fore,  no  influcuce  over  the  excliani^e. 
Notwithstanding  this  difference  of  price,  an  ounce  of 
bullion  in  one  country,  owing  to  the  facility  of  inter- 
course. Is  very  nearly  equivalent  to  an  ounce  of  bullion 
in  another ;  and  NUpiiosing  the  trade  in  the  precious 
metals  to  lie  |>erfectly  free,  the  exchange  will  \>v  at 
true  |>ur  when  bills  are  negotiated  on  this  finitliig.  Hut 
when  we  compare  the  valuiM  of  these  metals  in  distant 
countries,  es|>ecially  in  tlioso  where  they  are  proda<'ed, 
with  those  into  whii'h  tlicy  are  lni|H>rted,  there  are  very 
conHlderable  dlfferi'Uces.  (ioM  and  ^ilver,  like  iron, 
coul,  tin,  etc.,  are  necessarily  cheaper  in  countries  |his- 
sessed  only  of  extraordinarily  productive  mines,  than 
in  t!io»o  possesse<l  only  of  mines  of  ii  sficondary  degree 
of  furtility,  or  where  they  have  to  be  entirely  brought 
from  abroad.  And  the  exchange  between  such  plai'es 
is  not  a  triU!  par,  unless  ailequate  allowance  be  mailn 
for  this  difference  of  value.  Thus  If,  l)ecauso  of  the 
cxjicnse  of  carriage,  the  value  of  bullion  in  (ireat 
tiritain  lie  6  (ter  'cnt.  greater  than  In  .San  Krancisco, 
100  ounces  of  pure  gold  lu  the  latter  would  not  be 
worth  lOU  ounces  of  pure  gold  in  l^udon,  but  &  per 


*  Rinardo,  PHnetpltt  of  PaUtUol  Keonumy,  etc.,  flrst  od., 
p.  ITB. 
t  IMUon  Iteports,  Loudon,  p,  'ii,  8to.  ed. 


cent,  less;  and  the  exchange  would  be  at  true  par 
when  bills  for  105  ounces  standard  bnllion,  payable  in 
San  Francisco,  sold  in  London  for  100  onnccs. 

The  different  values  of  the  precious  metals  in  differ- 
ent countries  do  not  depend  alone  on  their  respective 
distances  from  the  mines,  or  on  their  greater  or  less 
progress  in  the  arts.  The  opinion  formerly  so  very 
prevalent,  that  gold  and  silver  were  the  only  real 
wealth,  led  most  nations  to  fetter  and  restrain  their 
exportation,  and  to  adopt  a  variety  of  measures  in- 
tended  to  facilitate  their  importation.  But  these,  even 
when  most  vigorously  enforced,  were  singularly  inef- 
fectual. The  great  value  and  small  bulk  of  the  precious 
metals  rendered  it  not  only  advantageous,  l)ut  com- 
paratively easy,  clandestinely  to  expuri  them,  when- 
ever their  relative  value  declined. 

"  When,"  saj-s  Adam  Smith,  "  the  quantity  of  gold 
and  silver  imported  into  ar.y  country  exceeds  the 
effectual  demand,  no  vigilance  of  government  can 
prevent  their  exportation.  All  the  sanguinary  laws 
of  Spain  and  Portugal  are  not  able  to  keep  thoir  gold 
and  silver  at  home.  The  continual  importations  from 
Peru  and  lintzil  exceed  the  effectual  demand  of  those 
countries,  and  sink  the  price  of  those  metals  there  be- 
low tliat  in  the  neighlioring  countries.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  in  uny  particular  country,  their  quantity  fell 
short  of  the  effectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price 
ttlH)ve  that  of  the  neighl>oring  countries  the  govern- 
ment would  have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to  Im- 
|)ort  them.  If  it  were  even  to  take  the  ]Mins  to  prevent 
their  im|wrtation.  It  would  not  Ik!  sole  to  effectuate  it. 
Those  metals,  when  the  Spartans  h.-d  got  wherewithal 
to  purchase  tlieni,  liroke  through  all  tnu  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycnrgui  opposed  to  their  entrance  into 
l;.acedtemon.  All  tl.e  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs 
are  not  able  to  prevent  the  imi)ortntion  of  the  teas  of 
the  Dutch  and  (lottent)urg  Kast  Inilla  Companies,  he.. 
cause  s(unewhnt  chea|Hir  than  those  of  the  llrii^lsh 
(Company.  A  jmund  of  tea,  however,  is  nlioiit  a  'lun- 
dred  times  the  Imlk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices,  ICs., 
that  is  commonly  paid  for  It  in  silver,  and  more  tlii,'i 
two  thousand  times  the  l)ulk  of  the  same  price  in  i^uld 
and,  consecpiently,  just  so  many  times  more  dilHcidt  to 
smuggle." — \^'eallh  of  Xatiotu,  p.  190. 

Hut  though  ineffectual  to  prevent  their  egress,  the 
restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  the  precious  metals 
have,  nevertlicless,  c(mtril>nted  to  occasion  sonic  slifjht 
variati<ins  in  their  value  on  different  countries.  The 
risk  formerly  incurred  by  the  dantlestlne  ex|s)rters  of 
bnllion  from  .Spain,  is  su|)|>osed  to  have  been  ecpiiva- 
lent  to  alM)Ut  two  per  cent. ;  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  it  is  s\ip|)osed  that  the  restrictions  maintained 
such  nn  excess  of  grdd  and  silver  in  that  country  as  to 
sink  them  two  jH-r  cent,  below  their  value  in  countries 
having  a  free  trade  In  l>ullion.  In  calculating  the  true 
par  of  exchange  Ix-tween  different  <'nuntrics,  circum- 
stances of  this  kind  must  !«•  taken  into  account.  I'or, 
to  whatever  extent  bullion  in  one  country  may  lie 
sunk  below  Its  value  in  those  with  which  it  maintainr 
an  intercourse,  the  nominal  exchange  will  necessarily 
l>e  unfavoralde  to  that  extent.  All  restraints  on  the 
exportation  of  the  precious  metals  was  abdlishccl  in 
(Jreat  llritain  in  IHHI.  Their  effect  for  many  years 
previously  could  not  be  estimated  at  aliove  one  fourth 
per  cent. 

It  consequently  results,  that  whatever  occasions  a 
rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  one 
I'ountry  afle<ts  to  the  same  extent  its  nnniinal  ex- 
change with  other  countries.  If  more  com,  or  ((in- 
vert ilde  pajier,  circulated  in  (ireat  llritain.  compiircd 
with  the  business  It  has  to  perforin,  than  in  other 
countries,  its  relative  value  would  lie  pro|iortioniilly 
less.  Koreign  Itills  would  sell  for  a  premium,  tlie 
amount  of  which  would  measure  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  precious  metals  in  the  foreign  market,  caused 
by  their  redundancy  In  the  homo  market.  And,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  event  of  our  currency  bec(uning 
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relatively  deflclent,  Its  value  would  be  proportionally 
increaMd ;  bills  drawn  on  foreign  countries  would  sell 
at  a  discount,  the  amount  of  which  would  equal  the 
excess  of  the  value  of  our  currency  over  that  of  other 
countries. 

IV.  Par  op  Exciianob. — In  estimatinf;  the  quan- 
tities of  bullion  contained  in  the  coins  of  different  coun- 
tries, a  particulr>r  coin  of  one  is  selected  for  a  standard 
b'-  which  to  compare  the  others,  and  the  proportion  be- 
tween it  and  them,  supposing  them  to  be  all  of  their 
standard  weight  and  fineness,  is  ascertained  by  experi- 
ment. A  par  of  exchange  is  thus  establiHhed,  or 
Dither  it  is  ascertained  that  a  certain  amount  of  the 
standard  currency  of  one  country  contains  aa  much 
gold  or  silver  of  the  same  fineness,  ns  is  contained  in 
the  toin  or  integer  with  which  it  has  been  compared. 
This  relation,  or  par,  as  it  is  technicalij-  termed,  is 
considered  invariable  ;  and  allowance  is  made  for  sub- 
sequent variations  in  the  coins  of  countries  trading 
together,  by  rating  the  exchange  at  so  much  above  or 
below  par.  In  mercantile  language,  tliat  countrj',  by 
a  comparison  with  one  or  c'her  of  wliose  coins  the  par 
of  exchange  has  been  establi.died,  is  said  to  give  the 
certain  for  the  imcfrtnin,  and  conversely.  Thus  in  the' 
exchange  Iietwcen  London  und  Paris,  London  and 
Hamburg,  etc.,  London  gives  the  certain,  or  tho  pound 
ftcrling,  for  an  uncertain  or  variahle  number  of  francs, 
florins,  etc.  Hence,  the  higher  the  exchange  between 
any  two  countries,  the  more  is  it  in  favor  of  that  wliich 
gives  it  the  certain ;  and  the  lower,  the  more  is  it  in 
favnr  of  that  which  gives  the  rinrertain. 

On  the  supposition  that  2.')  francs  contain  the  same 
quantity  of  standard  bullion  as  a  poimd  sterling  (2f» 
fr.  57  cent,  is  about  the  exact  par),  and  siippMsing,  also, 
that  the  value  of  liuUion  is  the  same  in  hotli  countries, 
the  exi'liange  between  London  and  Paris  will  be  at 
par  when  a  bill  drawn  in  the  one  on  tho  other  sells  at 
tlint  rate  ;  that  is,  when  a  bill  of  exchange  for  2500, 
or  2.%000  francs,  payable  in  Paris,  sells  in  London  for 
£100  or  i;i00O,  and  vice  rer»A.  It  is  but  seldom,  how- 
fver,  that  the  coins  of  any  country  corrcf|«ind  ex- 
actly with  their  mint  standard.  Unless  when  newly 
issued,  tliey  are  either  more  or  less  worn  ;  and  when- 
ever this  defect  becomes  sensible,  an  allow.'ince  cor- 
responding to  the  difference  between  their  actual  value 
ami  their  mint  value  is  made  in  estimating  "the 
sum  of  the  existing  currency  of  either  of  two  coun- 
tries which  contains  preoiseiy  the  same  quantity  of 
Imllion  as  is  contained  in  a  given  sum  of  the  other." 
Thus,  if  our  pound  sterling  were  so  worn,  clipped,  or 
ruliliod,  as  not  to  contain  so  much  bullion  as  26  fr., 
hut  10  per  cent,  less,  the  exchange  between  London 
nmi  Paris  would  be  at  real  par  when  it  was  nominally 
10  per  (cnt.  against  London  ;*  and  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  pound  sterling  were  equal  to  its  mint  stand- 
ard, wliilc  the  franc  was  10  jier  cent,  less,  it  would  l)e 
at  par  when  it  was  nominally  10  per  cent,  against  Paris 
nnil  in  favor  of  London.  If  tlic  currencies  of  both 
countries  were  equally  reduced  below  the  standard  of 
their  respective  mints,  there  would  obviously  be  no 
variation  of  tlio  par ;  but  whenever  tlie  currency  of 
countries  trading  togetlier  is  unequally  depreciated,  the 
exchange  Is  nominally  in  favor  of  tliat  country  whose 
currency  is  ieait,  and  nominally  against  that  whoso 
currency  is  most  depreciated. 

It  Is  almost  imnecessary  to  refer  to  examplis  to 
show  the  practical  operation  of  this  i)rlnciple  ;  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  selecting  the  following. 


*  It  U  ncoesBary  to  obiicrvo,  that  It  is  hero  siipposeil  timt 
the  clliiped  or  degraded  money  exists  in  sueii  a  dcKTco  of 
•liurolnnce  as  only  to  jmm  curren'  at  its  bullion  value.  If 
the  quantity  of  cJIpiHiil  money  win  mffli-ientUi  limited.  It 
roii^ht,  notwittisUiniilng  ttio  diminution  uf  woIkIH,  {wss  curront 
tt  ils  ui'.nt  Tuluu  \  und  then  tliu  pur  wuulil  liuvu  to  lie  estl- 
nutcd,  not  liy  its  rulalivu  weight  to  furolKn  money,  but  by 
the  niiul  price  ul'  LuUiun,  This  principle  must  be  constantly 
kcptinTlow. 


from  an  infinite  number  of  equally  conclntiya  In- 
stances. 

Previously  to  the  great  recoinage  in  the  reign  of 
William  III.,  silver  being  at  the  time  legal  tender,  the 
exchange  between  England  and  Holland,  calculated 
by  the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  waa  nom- 
inally 25  per  cent,  against  England.  Inasmuch, 
however,  aa  English  silver  coins  were  then,  owing 
to  rubbing  and  clipping,  depreciated  more  than  25  per 
cent,  below  their  -int  value,  thn  real  exchange  waa 
probably  at  the  time  in  our  favor.  And  the  circum- 
stance of  the  nominal  exchange  having  become  favor- 
able to  us  OS  soon  08  the  new  coin  was  issued,  tends 
to  confirm  this  conjee' r.re.* 

The  guinea  waa  so  much  worn  and  degraded,  pre- 
viously to  the  gold  recoinage  in  1774,  as  to  be  from  two 
to  three  per  cent,  under  its  standard  weight.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  coins  then  circulating  in  Fronco  were 
nearly  of  their  standard  weight  and  purity,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Paris  was  nominally  from 
two  to  three  per  cent,  against  the  former.  We  say 
nominallii,  for  as  soon  as  guineas  of  full  weight  were 
issued,  the  exchange  rose  to  par. 

The  Turlcish  government,  during  tlie  past  century, 
has  made  successive  reductions  in  the  value  of  its  coin, 
Heforo  the  first  of  these  in  1770,  the  piastre  contained 
nearly  as  much  silver  as  the  English  halj'-crotcn ;  and, 
in  exchange,  the  par  was  estimated  at  eight  piastres 
to  tho  pound  storling.  But,  in  the  interval,  the  degra- 
dation in  the  v  ilue  of  the  piastre  has  been  such  that 
it  is  now  wortli  only  alwut  2id. ;  and  the  exchange  is 
said  to  1)0  at  par  when  Constantinople  gives  about  10!) 
piastres  for  £1  sterling.  It  is  needless,  almost,  to  say, 
that  the  nominal  exchange,  estimated  by  the  old  par 
of  eight  piastres  to  ill,  became  more  and  more  unfa- 
vorable to  Turliey  with  every  successive  enfeeblement 
of  the  coin,  though  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  real  ex- 
change, or  that  depending  on  the  balance  of  payments, 
was  not  all  the  while  in  her  favor. 

When. one  country  uses  gold  as  tho  standard  of  its 
currency,  and  another  silver,  the  par  of  exchange  be- 
tween them  is  effected  by  variations  in  the  relative 
values  of  these  metals.  When  gold  rises  as  compared 
with  sliver,  the  exchange  become.*  nominally  favorable 
to  the  country  wliich  has  the  gold  standard,  and  vice 
cer.vi.  And  hence,  in  estimating  the  par  of  exchange 
between  countries  using  different  standards,  it  is  al- 
ways necessar}'  to  inquire  into  tho  comparative  values 
of  the  metal  selected  as  standards, 

"  For  example,"  to  use  tho  wortls  of  Mr,  Hushct, 
"if  iM  schillings  IH  grotcs  of  Hamburg  currency 
be  equal  in  value  to  a  pound  sterling,  or  20-21  of  a 
guinea,  when  silver  is  at  6s,  2d,  per  oz,,  they  can  no 
longer  be  so  when  silver  falls  to  &a.  Id.  or  6s,  an  oz., 
or  when  it  rises  to  6s,  iJd,  or  6s,  4d, ;  because  a  pound 
sterling  In  gold  being  then  wortli  more  or  less  silver, 
is  also  worth  more  or  less  Hamburg  currency.  To 
lind  the  real  par,  therefore,  we  must  ascertain  what 
was  the  relative  value  of  gold  and  silver  wiien  the  par 
was  fixed  at  3-ls,  lljg,  Hamburg  currency,  and  what  is 
tlieir  relutivo  value  at  the  time  we  wish  to  calculate  it. 
For  example,  if  the  price  of  standard  gold  was  £i\  17s, 
lOJd.  per  oz,,  and  silver  5s,  2d,,  anounco  of  gold  would 
then  be  worth  16'07  miuces  of  sliver,  and  20  of  our 
standard  sliillings  woidd  then  contain  as  much  pure 
sliver  as  ;!5s,  llj  grotcs  of  Hamburg  currency.  But 
if  the  ouiuo  of  gold  were  t'li  17s,  lOJd,,  and  silver 
6s.  (which  It  was  on  2d  .lauuary,  17!W),  the  ounce  of 
gold  would  then  be  worth  16'67  ounces  of  silver.  If 
£1  sterling  at  par,  therefore,  lie  worth  16'07  ounces  of 
silver,  then  at  16-57  It  would  be  at  three  percent,  pre- 
mium ;  and  throe  per  cent,  premium  on  Bis.  lljd,  is  1 
schilling  1  grote  und  9-10,  so  tliut  the  par,  when  gold 
is  to  silver  as  16°67  to  1,  will  bo  30  scliillings  1  groto 
and  1-10,     The  above  calculation  will  bo  more  easily 

•  Wmtth  0/  yationi,  p.  810, 
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B«de  by  tMlafi,  as  1S07  :  34-12^  :  :  16S7  :  8«-l 
1-10.'« 

A«  it  is  their  Intrinsic  worth  In  bullion  which  tie- 
terminea  tho  Vblue  of  rointi  in  exchxngo  trannactiona, 
thdss  of  eqaal  weight  a:  '1  p^^'y  ^^  reclconed  equiva- 
lent to  eacli  other,  though  st/ine  of  than  may  have 
iteen  coined  at  tho  sxpenM  of  the  Atato,  and  othiri 
charged  with  a  duty  or  reigniorage  on  their  coinage, 
Th«  latter  may,  if  not  issued  in  excess,  [Misa  current  In 
the  country  in  which  they  are  coined  for  tlieir  value  in 
bullion  pint  the  duty ;  but  they  will  not  pass  any- 
wher'  ei«e,  except  at  their  bullion  value, t 

Bat  the  principal  source  of  fluctuations  in  the  nom- 
inal price  of  bills  of  exchange,  is  to  be  foum'  \i\  the 
varying  value  of  the  paper  currency  of  con.mercial 
countries.  The  disorilers  which  arose  In  remote-  age 
from  diminishing  the  bullion  cont-^  id  in  loi""  •  '  ih" 
lamc  denomination  hi-va  •inccj  be  ■  roil'  v  •  i  -c- 
o^her  ibnn,  and  often      •  ■-  «till  .  'in     ,  .■  iU»i 

in  the  depreciation  of  pnpei  currsuc 

V.  IwiriA'EXOK  OF  DkPKKC  .Tk?>  VAi'itii  •!>.  «i» 
BKNtTT  OM  THE  ExrHAnOE. —  i  e  Iv  .  <v.vS:>.', ,.,_ •  . ,' 
retaining  a  comiuratively  large  quant,,  ii'  coin  ' 
{tuUion,  or  of  pa[>er  convertible  into  coin,  in  i;  parric 
lar  countr}',  Umit«d  the  issues  of  the  Rank  of  Kng^an 
prevtott*lj'  to  the  Restriction  Act  of  ITPT  ;  and  it  hm 
equally  limited  them  5inc*  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments  in  liW!,  and  sust^iinod  the  value  of  tho  c;!'. 
renoy  on  a  level  with  gold.  When  the  bank  8tar\-ef 
the  cin-ulatioa,  or  issued  less  pn|)er  than  is  necessary, 
ttuUiou  is  im|><>rt«(1,  s«nt  to  the  mint  to  !«  ruined,  and 
thrown  upon  the  market.  And  when,  on  the  other 
haisd,  the  Nank  issues  too  much  paper,  and  thereljy  de- 
pres.'xes  it[<  value  relatively  to  gold,  it  Iicimiuic.i  profita- 
ble tti  demand  paymijit  of  its  not^n,  .ind  to  ex|X)rt  the 
specie  thus  obtained  either  as  coin  or  as  bnlliun.  In 
this  way  tho  vacuum  is  filled  up  ivhen  liank-notcs  are 
deficient,  the  excess  removed  when  tliey  are  redun- 
dant, and  th"  value  of  the  cuiTtnc)'  preii«rvj<l  nearly 
eqiul.  But,  from  1797  down  to  1«-21,  this  principle 
was  saspendeJ.  During  that  perimi,  tho  liaiik  was  re. 
Jieved  from  tho  ol>lij(ati<:n  to  pay  her  imtes  in  gold ; 
while,  owing  to  their  Ix-lng  made  legal  tender,  their 
circulation  was  insured,  ilruce,  their  value  exclu- 
sively de[iende<l  on  tho  extent  to  which  they  were 
iasded  compared  with  the  deioand.  There  is  no  dif- 
ference, in  itn  influence  over  the  eschimjto,  between  a 
degraded  metallic  and  a  (iiprectated  piipo/  currency. 
Anil  wlicn  a  country  with  either  the  one  or  the  other, 
has  any  dnalings  with  another  wlmsp.  currency  is  of  its 
full  vaiuis,  tho  exchi<nge  is  liuminuUy  against  lier  to 
the  extent  >f  the  degradation  or  depreciation.  The 
nominal  exchange  l>etwcen  any  two  or  more  places  is, 
in  fact,  always  adjusteil  according  to  the  values  of  their 
curr^iicie*,  being  most  I  'o.ablc  to  that  whose  cur- 
rency approaches  nearest  .  i  its  standani,  and  must  un- 
favorable to  that  whose  currency  is  most  degraded  'ir 
depreciated.  The  ii.tortcmrse  l>ctween  (ireat  Britain 
and  Ireland  subsequently  to  the  restriction  on  cash 
payment  in  17U7,  furnishes  some  striking  proofs  of  the 
clfect  which  inordinate  issues  of  paper  hav  .<  in  ileprexs- 
ing  tho  excl>ang«.  Tiie  nominal  value  of  the  Irish 
■hilling  baing  raised  in  ICtti)  from  12d.  to  lSd.,t  4.108 

'An  Inquiri'  into  the  tffftt  proiln^tl  fin  the  Sational 
Currenrn  67  the  Onnk  Renlri'Hon  IHll,  etc.,  2(1  cd.,  ,1.  94. 

t  I'rcrtousljr  to  HIT,  nn  si'lgnlnraj^t!  had  for  a  veryloiiK  pe- 
riod lieendcdoctfdfnim  'tther  the  gold  or  sllrcr  coins  of  Orrat 
Britain;  t>ul  In  the  Krnal  recolnaffp uf  that  year,  the  value  I'f 
sUviT  was  raicinl  from  As.  tA.  to  As.  Ad.  an  onnor,  or  nearljr  in  \ 
tiui  iiDparllon  of  6<  per  rent.  The  gulil  ei,\n\  howtivur,  are  •llll  j 
eoltii'd  frue  uf  expense,  and  no  variation  has  tieen  made  in  their 
■tandard.  The  proportion  »r  stiver  tu^old  In 'he  coins  Is  nusr 
as  U  iW.inoo  to  I ;  but  Ibi-lr  proportlort  to  each  other,  ac- 
e<inllng  to  their  mint  valiutlon.  Uas  in  20?-lnm  to  1. 

{  By  a  proclamation  of  James  II.  The  arrsni^tnent  was 
c<inllnut,'d  hy  the  rerolutlonary  ).•  iveniment,  nuil  <rai'  cod 
firmed  l)y  iiroeUnialiuii,  Wtti  SrpUmbiT,  1737.  Hut  In  \lfSt 
the  eurrcDCles  of  Oreat  Britain  and  Ireland  wi>ru  aaUmUated. 


fis.  8d.  Irish  mc^.ey  iMcame  eqlal  td  only  4100  of 
Britiah  money,  so  that  the  exchange  between  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  said  to  Im  at  par  when  it  nas 
nominally  »J-  per  cent,  against  tho  latter.  In  the 
right  years  previous  to  171i(,  when  the  paper  currency 
of  liotb  countries  was  convertible  into  gold,  the  ex- 
change between  London  and  Dablin  fluctuatou  from 
7^  to  U  per  cent.,  that  is  from  6^  per  cent,  in  favor  of 
Dublin  to  J  per  cent,  against  it.  In  Sopteraber,  1797 
it  was  at  6  per  cent.,  or  SJ  pjr  otnt.  in  favor  of  Dul). 
lin,  f"ho  amount  of  Bank  of  Ireland  notes  i  cin  la- 
tion  in  Januarj-,  1797,  was  only  X621,917  ;  whereas  ir. 
April,  1801,  they  had  increased  to  f2,2«C,471,  and  the 
exchange  was  then  at  14  per  cent.,  or  of  [Mir  cent. 
against  Dublin.  In  1808,  the  Bank  of  Iieland  notes 
in  circulation  averaged  £2,707,960,  and  in  October  of 
tat  year  the  exchange  was  quoted  at  17  ^r  cirnt. 

i   'tat  is,  8f  per  .ent.  again -t  Dublin  I 

I      The  fact  of  .he  exchaiig    between  London  and  Dub- 

I'll'-  having  fluctuated  so  little  from  par  'or  the  eight 
yturs  previously  to  the  restriction,  shows  that  tlio  cir- 
culating medium  of  Great  Britain  and  Irelaml  l,tti| 

len  Iwen  adjusted  nearly  according  to  the  wants  of 
'•  two  countries.  But,  in  these  circumstimces  it 
I  WB-  evidently  impracticable,  supjiosing  the  value  of 
I  British  currency  to  remain  nearly  stationary,  tliat  the 
amount  of  Irish  l>ank-pa|ior  could  be  more  than  quad- 
rupled in  the  short  space  of  six  years,  witliout  render, 
ing  the  currency  of  Ireland  redundant,  and  sinkinjjits 
value  lielow  that  of  Kngland.  Had  the  Hank  of  Kn- 
gland  increased  its  notes  in  something  like  tho  same 
ratio  as  the  Bunk  of  Ireland,  then,  as  the  currency  of 
Imth  countries  would  have  been  e<iually  depreciated 
the  exchange  between  Ixindon  and  DnbUu  would  have 
continued  at  par.  While,  however,  the  notes  of  the 
Bank  of  In'ltnd  wore  incrcaseil  from  i,"(i21,917  to  £2,- 
707,9.')C,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  4--'J,  those  of  the 
Hank  of  Kngland  were  only  increased  from  i;9,18I,84;i 
(their  number  on  tlie  7th  .ianuury,  1797),  to  i:iC,.505,- 
272,  or  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  1-8.  Hut  for  tlils  ad- 
dition  to  its  issues  l)y  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  the 
exchange,  it  is  plain,  would  have  been  still  more  un- 
f.ivoruble  to  Dublin. 

In  tho  debates  on  the  Bullion  Report,  it  was  o«n- 
tended  that  the  increase  of  Bank  of  Ireland  paper 
could  not  have  Wen  J\e  cause  of  the  unfavorable  ex- 
change u'lon  Dublin,  seeing  that  it  had  again  become 
favorable  after  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of  Irelmid  liuil 
lieen  still  further  increased.  But  to  give  this  reason- 
ing the  least  weight,  it  should  have  been  shown  tlint 
the  currency  of  'Jreat  Britain  retained  its  value  ni  the 
interum,  or  that  it  bad  not  Iwen  depreciated  to  tho 
name  extent  »»  tli.it  of  Ireland.  For  it  is  obvious  that 
the  depreciation  of  Irish  bank-pafier  might  go  on  sul)- 
seque.'itly  U)  lK(>i,  and  yet  if  English  bank-paper  were 
denretuutnd  still  more  rapidly,  the  exchusige  would  l)c- 
eon;e  more  in  favor  of  I>ublin.  This  U  merely  sup- 
jjosing  the  circumstances  which  took  place  in  the  (irst 
six  years  of  the  restriction  to  be  reversed  in  the  second 
six.     Lot  us  inquire  liuw  the  fact  stands, 

Wo  have  seen  that,  in  180.1,  when  tbee.\cliBiige  was 
nominally  10  per  ceit.  against  Dublin,  the  issues  of 
the  Hunk  of  Knglai'tl  amounted  to  i:ilJ,5()o,272,  and 
those  of  the  Bank  of  lridan<l  to  .C2,7()7,9i)().  And  by 
referring  to  the  nci-ounts  of  the  issues  of  the  latter 
from  17U7  to  1819,  publisiied  by  authority,  it  'm  seen 
that  in  J805-1808  they  were  ruther  diminished;  inni 
that  in  1810  they  amounted  to  imly  Ji:8,2;il,75(l,  bting 
an  increase  of  not  niore  than  i,'.>l.'l,7il4  in  tlie  sjjace  of 
seven  years,  or  at  the  rate  of  2  and  fi-7  per  cent,  per 
annum  ;  but  In  tho  same  period  (from  180')  to  IHl") 
the  issues  of  the  Bunk  of  England  were  increased  fr'^ni 
i:iO,60.'i,272  to  £22,641 ,523,  or  at  the  jrute  of  5  per 
cent,  per  annum.  And  this  is  not  all.  According  to 
Mr.  WakeilnId,  there  were  5»)  registered  bankers  in 
Ireland  in  1804,  and  only  8.')  in  1810,  of  which  II  were 
new  housej,  31  of  the  old  establhsbroents  having  ill- 
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ippeored ;  «iid  "  I  b.tlleve,"  »ays  Mr.  Wakefleld  "  for 
',he  ni.>st  part  failed."  This  extraordinary  d!minuti<ni 
of  th  ^  country  paper  of  Ireland,  for  the  reduction  of 
the  ixfiuts  was  at  least  proportional  to  the  reduction  in 
the  namtjAr  of  banks,  could  not  fail  greatly  tn  'viae  its 
value,  nd  to  countervail  a  oorrespondlng  ini-i-ease  i.. 
the  i'  .  •  if  the  national  bank.  Kow,  the  rev  '30  of 
all  t:  jk  place  in  iirttai  >.     In  1%00  tb  'b  were  386 

coi-.ni.  T.Vs  In  tnis  country  ;  ani*  'n  1810,  thii  num- 
ber, r  •■  oAt  being  diinini»h«d  as  in  Ireland,  h.id  in- 
cieas*^  o  721,  having  at  I— st  three  times  the  nHinl)or 
of  no*'  In  circnlation  in  the  latter  as  in  the  former 
peril-;' '.  It  aj.f  is,  therefore,  that  when,  in  the 
period  wean  17it.  and  1804,  the  amount  of  paper  U. 
citry  ■■  ion  In  Ireland  was  increased,  and  its  ■»alu«  de- 
pfps  d,  faster  than  In  England,  th"-  xLange  between 
F^indon  rnd  Dub'^n  becn.c  proportionally  niifavor- 
olilo  to  the  latter ;  and,  on  thti  other  hand,  it  appears, 
that  when,  in  the  six  years  subsequent  to  1804,  the 
paper  currency  of  England  was  increased  more  rapidly 
than  that  of  Ireland,  its  relative  value  wiis  diminished, 
and  the  nominal  exchange  l>ecarae  more  favorable  to 
Dul>lin. 

This  is  sufficiently  Cdnclwsive.  Beit  there  is  still 
l)etter  evidence  to  sho-v  that  the  unfavorable  exchange 
of  Dublin  upon  London,  1802,  ISO.'t,  1804,  etc.,  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  comparative  redundancy  or  de- 
preciation of  Irish  bank-pnper.  The  linen  manufac- 
turers and  weavers,  with  th"  majority  of  the  other 
inhal)itnnt8  of  a  few  counties  in  Ulster,  being  at  the 
period  of  the  restriction  strongly  dlsaflectcd  toward 
government,  very  generally  refused  to  receive  bank- 
notes in  payment  either  of  commodities  or  wages. 
The  landlords  having  al?o  stipulated  for  the  payment 
of  tlieir  rents  in  specie,  a  gold  currency  was  maintained 
in  *'e  northern  long  after  it  had  l)een  banished  from 
the  .outhem  parts  of  Ireland.  If,  therefore,  the  de- 
pression of  the  exchange  lietwoeti  I.ondon  and  Dublin 
had  l)een  occasioned,  as  many  contended,  liy  an  unfa- 
vorable balance  of  trade  between  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain,  or  l)r  remittances  from  the  former  on  account 
of  absentees,  ic  would  have  been  equally  depressed  be- 
tween 1-ondon  and  irhe  commercial  towns  in  the  north- 
em  counties.  But  :<o  far  was  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  in  Decenilier,  1803,  when  the  exchange  of  Dublin 
on  l/indon  was  at  IfiJ  per  cent.,  that  of  Belfast  on 
I/Ondon  was  at  ft^ ;  or,  in  other  words,  at  the  very 
time  that  the  exchange  between  Dul)lin,  which  had  a 
paper  currency,  and  I.ondon,  was  aliout  8  per.  cent, 
against  Ireland,  the  exchange  between  Belfast,  which 
had  a  gold  currency,  and  Ix)ndon,  was  alraut  3  per 
cent,  in  its  favor.  And  this  is  not  :«ll ;  for  while  there 
w,m  a  difference  of  11  percent,  in  the  rate  of  exchange 
between  Dublin  and  Ijondon,  and  Belfast  and  London, 
the  inland  exchange  l)etween  Duldin  and  Belfast  was 
BlKiut  10  per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  latter;  that  is,  bills 
drawn  in  Duldin  and  pc yalde  in  the  gold  currency  of 
Belfast,  brought  a  premium  of  10  i>er  cent.,  while  bills 
ilrawn  in  Belfast,  and  ptiyable  in  the  pa|«'r  cum-ncy 
of  Dul)lln,  sold  at  5.0  per  cent,  discount  !* 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  historr  of  the 
French  nmignntii ,  nf  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  con- 
tinental powers  generally,  and  of  the  United  Stites, 
to  corrciliorate  what  has  been  advanced.  Nnch  of  onr 
reado.-s  as  wish  for  further  information  upon  these 
points  may  have  recourse  to  the  fourth  volume  of  the 
"  Cmirs  d'Knconomie  Politique"  of  M.  Storch.f  where 
the\  will  find  an  instructive  account  of  the  influence 
iif  inordinate  Issues  of  paper  on  the  price  of  Inillion  and 
tlie  tfV(.|,ange,  in  almost   every  country  of  Europe. 

*  Further  infornialion  on  this  auhleet  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Hoport,  1H(U,  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
C^mmoim  \.\\wn  the  slate  uf  the  clroulHtiiig  paper  in  Ireland, 
!ti  Biiecls,  etc.,  fVom  8I.-  Henry  Pitriu'll'a  psmpblct  on  the 
lamc  subject ;  aad  ft-um  the  pampblot*  of  Lord  King,  Ifuskia- 
•on,  (!*<•. 

t  Parti,  1828,  4  TOl».?T(K 


They  are,  In  every  case,  similar  to  those  now  stated. 
It  only  remains  to  determine  the  influence  of  fluctua- 
tiuna  in  the  nominal  exchange  over  nxports  and  im- 
ports. 

VI.  Ikfujbnck  ok  Fi.ncTUATioys  of  ExchA!<oe 
oVFn  lMf<)RT(7  .\j(i»  ExponTS. — When  the  exchange 
is  at  par.  vhe  operations  of  the  merchant  are  regulated 
entirely  tiv  f^e  difference  between  foreign  prices  and 
home  pricoii.  He  smiwrts  such  commodities  as  sell  at 
home  for  ;unch  more  thau  they  cort  abroad  as  will 
indemp'f>  aim  for  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  and  yields, 
besides,  an  adequate  remuneration  for  his  troulde,  and 
fo-  the  <apitHl  employed  in  the  business  ;  and  ho  ex- 
ports those  whose  price  abroad  is  sufficient  to  cover  all 
i-xpenses,  and  to  n6fbrd  a  similar  profit.  But  when 
the  nominal  exchange  betom'rR  nnfavorable  to  a  conn- 
trj',  the  premium  which  its  merchants  receive  on  for- 
eign bills  has  been  i^aid  to  enal)le  them  to  export  with 
proflt,  in  cases  where  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  exported  commodities  at  homa  and  abroad  might 
not  be  such  as  to  permit  their  exportation  with  the 
exchange  at  par.  Thu.s,  if  the  nominal  exchange 
were  10  per  cent  against  this  country,  a  merchant  who 
had  consigned  goods  t<:i  his  agent  abroad,  would  - 
ceive  a  premium  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  sale  0.  >'',j 
l)ill ;  and  if  we  suppose  freight,  insurance,  merc'i'iiii 
profit,  etc.,  to  amount  to  6  or  7  per  cent.,  it  wo  ''i  !tf. 
first  sight  appear  as  if  we  might,  in  such  circumt  M, 
export  commoditie.*,  although  their  price  at  ho;;-!  w; ,'; 
3  or  4  per  cent,  higher  than  in  other  countrief  ■*  rr. 
the  other  hand,  the  nominal  exchange  wert  .  vu-  t'«. 
vor,  or  if  bills  on  this  countrj-  oold  at  a  prfoJim  1? 
would  appear  as  if  foreigners  would  then  •  ■  able  iu 
consign  goods  to  our  merchants,  or  the  lati  >  oTOv 
goods  from  abroad,  when  the  difference  ol  .  jiT^'isi 
would  not  of  itself  lead  to  an  imfiortation. 

But  a  very  little  consideration  will  sufllti  j  show 
that  the  fluctuations  in  the  nominal  exchange  have  no 
su?h  effect!!.  That  fall  in  the  value  of  the  curi'ency 
which  renders  the  exchange  unfivorable,  and  causes 
foreign  bills  to  sell  at  a  premium,  equally  increases 
the  price  of  commodities.  And  hence,  however  great, 
the  premium  which  exporters  gain  liy  selling  bills  on 
their  correspondents  abroad,  merely  inderorifies  them 
for  the  enhanced  price  of  the  goods  exported.  In  such 
cases,  mercantile  operations  are  conducted  precL-<ely  as 
they  would  be  were  the  exchange  really  .at  par ;  that 
is,  iiy  a  comparison  of  real  prices  at  home  and  abroad, 
meaning  by  real  prices,  the  prices  at  which  commodi. 
ties  would  l>e  sold  provided  there  were  no  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  If  these  admit  of  exfiortation  or  ini- 
l>oitation  with  a  profit,  the  circumstance  of  the  nominal 
exchange  being  favorable  or  unfavorable  will  make  no 
difference  whatever  on  the  transaction. 

"  Supi)ose,"  says  Mr.  Blake,  who  has  ver^'  snccesa- 
fully  illustrated  this  part  of  the  theory  of  exchange, 
"the  currencies  of  Hamburg  and  London  being  in 
their  duo  proportions,  and  therefore,  the  nominal  ex- 
change at  par,  that  sugar,  whiili,  from  its  abundance, 
in  I-ondon  sold  at  X.tO  per  hogsliead,  from  its  scarcity 
at  Hamburg  would  sell  at  i'lOO,  The  merchant  in 
this  case  would  immediately  export.  Upon  the  sale 
of  his  sugar,  lie  would  draw  a  bill  upon  his  cor- 
rcs|Kindent  al>road  for  XlOO,  which  he  cou'.d  at  once 
convert  into  cash  by  selling  it  in  the  bill  market  at 
homo,  deriving  fron-  this  transaction  a  profit  of  XSO, 
under  deduction  of  the  expenses  of  freight,  insurance, 
commission,  etc.  Now,  suppose  no  alteration  in  the 
scarcity  or  abnndanc-e  of  sugar  in  London  or  Ham- 
burg, and  that  the  same  transaction  were  to  take  place 
after  the  iiirrcncy  in  England  had  been  so  ranch  in- 
creased that  the  prices  were  doul)lod,  and,  conse- 
quently, tire  nominal  exchange  100  per  cent,  in  favor 
of  Hamburg,  the  hogshead  of  sugar  would  then  cost 
.£100,  leaving  apparently  no  proflt  whatever  to  the  ex- 
porter. He  would,  however,  as  l>cfore,  draw  his  bill 
on  his  correspondent  for  XlOO ;  and,  as  foreign  bills 
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wnnid  beer  s  preminm  of  100  per  cent,,  be  would  sell 
this  bill  in  the  EnitlUh  market  for  £iiM),  az.&  thus  de- 
rive *  prolit  from  the  trannnctioii  of  ;£100  depreciated, 
or  £M,  eatimateil  in  undepreciated  currtmcy — deduct- 
ing, as  In  the  former  instance,  the  expense  of  freight, 
in.<unnre,  commiMion,  etc. 

"  Tha  case  would  he  precisely  similar,  mutatis  mu- 
bindis,  with  the  importing  merchant.  The  uufaror»- 
bio  nominal  exchange  would  ap|)e«r  to  occasion  a  loss 
amounting  to  tlie  premium  on  the  foreign  bill  which 
he  mu«t  give  in  order  to  pay  his  correspondent  abrond. 
But  if  the  difference  of  real  prices  in  the  home  and 
foreign  markets  were  such  as  to  admit  of  a  profit  U|Kin 
th«  importation  of  pnxluce,  tlie  merchant  would  con- 
tinue to  im|)ort,  notwithstanding  the  premium ;  for 
that  would  be  repaid  to  him  in  the  advanced  uominal 
price  at  which  the  imported  produce  would  be  sold  in 
the  home  market. 

"  Suppose,  for  instance,  the  currencies  of  Hamburg 
and  I^udon,  1>eing  in  their  due  proportions,  and  there- 
fore the  nominal  exchange  at  par,  that  linen  which 
can  be  Iwught  at  Hamburg  for  X50  will  sell  here  at 
jCIOO.  "^ue  importer  immediately  orders  his  corre- 
spondent itbroad  to  send  the  linen  for  the  payment  of 
which  he  purchases  at  £M  a  foreign  bill  in  the  En- 
glish market ;  and  on  the  sale  of  the  consignment  for 
£100,  he  will  derive  a  pniflt  amounting  ta  the  diffor- 
cnce  between  i.'50  aud  the  expense  attending  the 
import, 

"  Now,  suppose  the  same  transaction  to  take  place 
without  any  alteration  in  the  scarcity  or  nbundnnce  of 
linen  at  Hamburg  and  Ix)ndon,  but  that  the  currency 
of  England  has  ><e«n  so  augmented  as  to  l>e  depre- 
ciated to  half  its  value,  the  nominal  excliiinge  will 
then  be  100  per  cent,  against  England,  and  tliii  im- 
porter wiU  not  be  able  to  purchase  a  i.'50  foreign  bill 
for  less  than  XIOO.  Itut  as  the  prices  of  commodities 
here  will  have  risen  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
money  has  been  depreciated,  he  will  sell  linen  to  the 
English  customer  for  jCiOO,  and  will,  as  before,  derive 
a  pmtit  amounting  tu  the  differrnce  between  XlOO  de- 
preciated, and  £M  estiiiutnd  in  undepreciated  money, 
and  the  expenfl*:s  attending  the  ini^mrt. 

"  The  same  instances  might  be  put  in  the  cose  of  a 
•^''orable  exchani<e ;  and  it  truuld  \>e  seen,  in  the 
same  manner,  that  nominal  prices  and  the  niindiial 
exchange  twing  alike  de|Hui<li<nt  on  the  depreciation  of 
curreni  y,  whatevi;r  ajipir^nt  ailvautage  might  be  de- 
rivml  from  the  former,  wduM  Ite  couMterbatauced  by 
a  loss  on  the  latter,  and  rict  rersa."* 

It  a|ipenn,  therefore,  that  tiu'toationH  in  the  nonit- 
no/ oxchanj^e  huve  no  effect  on  trade.  A  fall  in  the 
e:^chanf(e  obliges  Ihe  country  to  which  it  is  unfavor- 
al>le  to  expnnd  u  greater  nominal  sum  in  discharging  a 
fbri'ign  debt  than  would  otherwise  be  nece»iiiarA'  i  but 
it  dues  not  oblige  it  to  expend  a  greater  r)!al  value. 
The  depresslcm  of  th<!  myminal  e.'K'hange  can  neither 
excoixl  nor  ifutl  short  of  the  crim|)arativo  depreciation 
of  the  currency.  If  llritisli  currency  were  dtipre- 
ciuted  10  1)1'  15  per  cent..  t!i«>  nominal  exchange 
would  be  10  or  15  per  wnt.  uifamtt  us  :  and  we  shoulil 
be  com[ielliMl,  in  ail  trunsactiuns  with  fureignem,  to 
give  them  !!:!:«.  <iir  2'1s.  for  what  might  otherwise  have 
been  procurwl  fur  iOtt.  IJut  as  neither  22b.  nor  23h. 
of  such  depieciiiKed  piiper  is  more  vuluulile  than  20h. 
of  punier  uiidejii'e'iiated,  payment  of  a  forvign  debt 
WDuld,  it  is  «vi(5cnt,  be  as  easily  made  in  the  one  cur- 
rency as  in  the  other :  and  mercantile  transactions 
would,  in  such  oircamstunces,  l>e  conductetl  exactly  as 
they  wonUI  hat  is  l^een  hail  there  Ijeen  no  depreciation, 
and  the  luyminn/  excbanf;e  at  par. 

VI  r.  Kkai.  ExcMAStiK — Having  thus  endeavored 
to  tracv  the  influence  which  vurintions  in  the  value  of 
currencies  have  overtho  exchange,  we  proceed  to  con- 
sider how  fur  it  is  intiueucud  bi/  HuctiuUvjiu  in  ihi'  tup- 
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pljl  and  tiemand  for  bills.  To  facilitate  this  inquiry, 
we  shall  exclude  all  consideration  of  changes  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  suppose  the  currencies  of  the 
different  countries  having  un  intercourse  Uigether  to 
be  equal  in  weight  and  purity  to  their  mint  standards 
and  that  each  has  its  proper  supply  of  bullion.  When 
two  nations  trade  together,  and  each  purchases  of  the 
other  commodities  of  the  same  value,  tlieir  debts  and 
credits  are  equal,  and  the  real  exchange  Is,  of  course 
at  par.  But  it  rarely  happens  tiiut  the  debts  recipro- 
cally due  by  any  two  countries  are  equal.  There  is 
almost  always  a  Imlunce  owing  on  one  side  or  other 
which  affects  the  exchange.  If,  for  example,  tha 
debts  due  by  London  to  I'aris  exceed  those  due  l>y  tlie 
former  to  the  latter,  the  demand  in  London  fur  bills 
on  Paris  will  be  greater  than  the  demand  in  Paris  for 
bills  on  London ;  and  the  real  exchange  will,  conse- 
quentiy,  be  in  favor  of  Paris,  and  against  London. 

The  expense  of  transferring  bullion  from  one  coun- 
try to  another,  limits  the  range  within  which  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  real  exchange  between  them  is  uon- 
Uned.  In  this  res|iect,  as  in  most  otiiers,  transactions 
lietween  foreign  countries  dejiend  on  the  same  princi- 
ples which  govern  those  between  dillurent  parts  oi  the 
sumecountrj'.  We  have  already  seen  that  the  lluctua- 
tions  in  tlie  real  exchange  l>etwe«n  London  unci  (ilas- 
gow  can  not  exceed  the  e.xpenie  of  transmitting  money 
lietween  those  cities.  And  this  |)rinciple  holils  uni- 
versally. Whatever  may  be  the  expense  of  truns- 
mitting  bullion,  whi<'.h  is  the  money  of  the  coninierciid 
world,  between  London  and  Paris,  I..ondon  and  Ilum- 
liurg,  New  York,  etc.,  the  real  exchange  of  tlie  one  on 
thu  other,  can  not  for  any  considerable  jwriod,  lie  de- 
pressed to  a  greiitor  extent.  No  merchant  will  puy  » 
higher  premium  for  a  bill  tu  discharge  a  debt  abroud, 
ti.an  will  sutBco  tu  cover  the  expense  of  troismittiiig 
bullion  to  his  creditor. 

iience  it  appears  that  whatever  obstructs  or  fetters 
the  intcrooiirKo  among  dillerenl,  countries,  proportion- 
ally  widens  the  limits  within  which  fluctuations  in  tlie 
rtal  exchange^  may  extend.  And  hence  the  reason 
why  it  varies  so  much  more  in  war  than  in  jieace. 
The  amount  of  the  bills  drawn  on  a  country  engaged 
in  hostilities  ij  liable,  from  various  cuilscs,  to  lie 
suddenly  increased;  though,  whatever  may  be  the 
amounts  tliu.4  tlirown  U|ion  thu  market,  the  de|iniSKiun 
of  thu  exclia)ige  can  not,  for  any  length  of  time,  ex- 
ceed the  ex))ense  of  conveying  bullion  from  the  delitor 
to  the  creditor  country.  But  during  war  this  exiiense, 
whivii  ;'in»ii,la  of  freight,  insurance,  etc.,  is  sometimes 
much  augmented.  The  evident.'e  annexed  to  the  Ue- 
po/^  (</'  Me  .'liillinn  CommilUt  shows  that  the  cost  of 
conveying  gold  from  London  to  llauiljurg,  which, 
prior  to  the  Ifevolutionary  war,  amounted  tu  2  or  2|, 
had  increased,  in  the  hitter  part  of  1WJ9,  to  alniiit  7 
per  cent. ;  so  that  tlio  limits  within  which  lluctiiations 
in  the  real  exchange  might  range  in  IMOU  were  about 
thrvi:  times  us  great  us  those  within  which  they  were  con- 
fined in  17911.  Owing  tu  our  having  the  complete  com- 
mand of  the  sea,  and  our  comniorco  nut  being  sub- 
jected even  to  the  depredations  <if  privateers,  the  cost 
of  friright  and  the  conveyance  of  bullion  lietween  this 
country  and  others,  hug  not  Iwren  utfecteil  liy  the  wut 
in  which  we  are  now  {1><m)  unluckily  engaged.  The 
leal  <^\chungo  biitwecii  neighboring  countries  is  gen- 
erally, on  the  principle  now  expidincd,  less  likely  to 
fluctuate  than  that  lietween  distant  countries.  It 
costs  considertbly  less  tu  transmit  bullion  from  Lon- 
don to  Dublin  or  Paris,  than  tu  New  York  oi  (.'unton. 
And.  as  fluctuations  iu  the  rml  ox<;haiige  uro  limited 
by  its  cost,  they  may  etidentiy  extend  proponioiially 
further  between  distant  places  than  Iwtwoen  such  us 
an-  contiguous,  We  have  next  to  investigate  the  cir- 
curastanciKs  which  give  rise  tu  a  favorable  or  an 
unfttvorulilo  balance  of  payments,  and  tu  appreciate 
their  eflTecta  ou  the  real  e.^cbonge,  and  on  trade  ia  gea- 
cmI, 
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VIII.  Balancb  or  Paymkhti. — A  veiy  great,  if 
not  tile  principal,  source  of  the  errors  into  which  mer- 
chaotH,  and  the  majority  of  writers  on  exchange,  have 
l)eeu  l>etrayed  in  regard  to  tlie  balance  of  payments, 
appears  to  have  originated  in  their  confounding  the 
sum  which  imported  commodities  fetch  in  the  home 
murliet,  with  their  cost  ubroh.].  It  is  obviously,  how- 
ever, by  the  amount  of  the  latter  only,  that  the  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  consequently  the  real  exchange, 
is  induflnced.  A  cargo  of  cum,  fur  example,  which 
cost  i.'iiOOO  free  on  board  at  Odessa,  may  lie  worth 
£-iMO  when  imported  into  England ;  but  the  foreign 
nirrchant  would  not,  unless  he  sent  hither  the  com, 
be  entitled  to  draw  on  London  for  more  than  its  origi- 
nal cust,  or  jCaOOO.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  un  the 
slighvst  consideration,  that  tlio  fact  uf  the  imports 
being  mure  valuable  than  the  exports,  does  not  au- 
thuri'e  the  conclusion  that  the  balance  of  payments  is 
aijainst  us.  A  favorable  or  an  unfavorable  balance 
depends  entirely  on  the  sum  due  to  foreigners  fur  cum- 
miHlities  liought  from  them  being  lexs  or  more  thiin  the 
sum  due  by  them  for  commodities  bought  from  us.  It 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  prices  eventually  obtained 
for  the  iuiporte<l  or  exported  commodities. 

The  ntercaHtile  system  of  commercial  policy,  which 
continues  to  preserve  a  powerful  intluence  in  most 
countries,  had  for  its  grand  object  the  creation  of  a 
favorable  balance  of  payments,  l>y  facilitating  e.xport- 
atiuu  and  restricting  importation.  It  in  foreign  to  our 
purjiose  to  malce  any  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
ples uf  this  system,  e  .cept  in  »o  fur  us  they  are  con- 
nected with  exchanges.  Itut  it  muy  bo  easily  shown, 
in  o|i|iosition  to  the  commonly  received  opiniims,  tliat 
under  ordinary  circumstances  the  value  of  tlic  im)>orts 
intu  (onimerciul  countries  alwuys  exceeds  the  value  of 
their  o\|)orts  ;  and  that  this  excess  or  balance  has  not, 
s|)euking  generally,  any  tendency  to  render  the  real 
exchange  unfavorable. 

It  14  the  businecs  of  the  merchant  to  carry  the  pro- 
ducts uf  ditferent  countries  from  those  places  where 
their  value  is  least,  to  those  places  where  it  is  great- 
est ;  ur,  wliich  is  tlie  sumo  thing,  to  distribute  them 
according  to  the  cffectivo  dcmanil.  Tliero  could,  how- 
ever, lie  no  motive  to  export  any  article,  unless  that 
which  was  to  be  imported  in  its  htead  were  more  val- 
uable. When  r.n  Knglish  merchant  orders  a  quantity 
01  Polish  wlicut,  he  siipiioses  it  will  sell  for  so  much 
more  than  its  price  in  I'ldaiid  as  will  suffice  to  pay  the 
cost  uf  freight,  insurance,  etc,  and  to  yield,  besides, 
the  unliuury  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed  in 
the  transfer.  If  the  wheat  did  nut  sell  for  this  much, 
its  iui|Mirtation  would  bo  productive  of  loss.  Mer- 
chants never  export  but  in  the  view  of  importing  ar- 
ticles of  greater  vulue.  Instead  of  un  excess  of  ex- 
ports over  imports  being  an}'  criterion  of  a:i  udvanta- 
gco'.is  cumiucrce,  it  is  quite  the  reverse.  And  the 
truth  is,  notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  to  the  cuntrarj',  that  unless  the  value  of  the 
imports  exceeded  that  of  the  exports,  foreign  trude 
could  not  be  carried  on.  Were  this  not  the  case — were 
the  value  of  the  exports  always  greater  tliaii  that  of 
the  inijiorts,  there  would  be  u  loss  on  every  transaction 
with  foreigners,  and  the  trade  with  them  would  either 
nut  lie  undertuken,  or,  if  begun,  would  be  speedily 
rclini|uished. 

In  Knglund,  the  rates  at  which  exports  und  imports 
arc  ulliciully  valued  were  lixcd  so  far  back  as  169G. 
The  very  great  alteration  which  has  since  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  in  the  tost  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  commodities  of  this  and  other  countries, 
has  rendered  this  oflficial  valuation,  though  valuable 
us  a  means  of  detenniuiiig  their  quantity,  of  no  use 
whatever  as  a  criterion  of  the  true  value  of  th'  im- 
[Hirts  and  oxpo'ts.  To  obviate  this  defect,  accounts 
of  tlie  rf(i/  or  ikclartd  value  of  the  exports,  prejiared 
from  the  declarations  of  the  merchants,  are  annually 
laid  before  parliament.     There  is,  however,  no  such 


cccount  of  the  imports ;  and  it  la,  perhaps,  impossible 
to  frame  one  with  any  thing  like  accuracy.  It  has  also 
been  alleged,  and  apparently  with  some  foundation, 
that  merchants  have  frequently  exaggerated  the  value 
of  articles  entitled  to  drawbacks.  Uut  the  extension 
and  improvement  of  the  warehousing  system,  und  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  dra\  backs,  has  very  mate- 
rially lessened  whatever  fraud  o\  inaccuracy  mny  have 
arisen  from  that  score.  The  declared  value  of  the  ex- 
ports may  now  bo  considered  as  pretty  near  tlie  truth, 
at  least  sufficiently  so  fur  all  practical  purposes. 

If  |ierfectly  accurate  accounts  could  he  obtained  of 
the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports,  thero  can  lie  no 
manner  of  doubt  that  in  all  ordinary  years  the  latter 
would  considerably  exceed  the  former.  Thn  value  of 
an  exported  commodity  is  estimated  when  it  is  shipped, 
licfore  its  value  is  increased  Uy  the  expense  incurred 
in  transporting  it  to  the  place  of  destination;  whereas 
the  value  of  the  commodity  imported  in  its  stead  is 
estimated  after  it  has  arrived  at  its  destination,  and 
been  enhanced  by  the  charges  on  account  of  freight, 
insurance,  importer's  proflts,  etc. 

It  is  of  little  importance,  in  so  far  at  least  as  the 
interests  of  commerce  are  concerned,  whether  a  nation 
curries  its  own  imports  and  exports,  or  employs  other. 
A  carrj'ing  nation  appears  to  ilorive  a  comparatively 
large  prolit  from  its  commercial  transactions.  But 
this  excess  o^  prolit  is  seldom  more  than  a  fair  remu- 
neration for  the  capital  it  employs,  and  the  risk  it  in- 
curs, in  transporting  commodities.  Were  the  trade 
between  this  country  and  France  wholly  carried  on  in 
British  bottoms,  our  merchants,  in  addition  to  the 
value  of  the  exports,  would  also  receive  the  cost  of 
their  carriage  to  France.  This,  however,  would  be 
no  loss  to  the  French.  They  must  pay  the  freight  of 
the  commodities  they  import.  And  if  English  ships 
sail  on  cheaper  terms  than  those  of  their  own  country', 
there  is  no  good  commercial  reason,  though  there  may 
be  others  of  a  different  kind,  why  they  shimUl  not  em- 
ploy them  in  preference. 

In  the  United  States,  the  value  of  the  imports,  de- 
duced from  the  custom-house  returns,  almust  always 
exceeds  the  value  of  the  exports.  And  though  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the  excess  of  ex- 
|)orts  over  im^mrts  as  the  only  sure  criterion  of  an 
advantageous  commerce,  thu  practical  (loliticians  of 
America  early  discovered  "  that  the  real  gain  of  the 
United  States  has  been  nearly  in  jiroportion  as  their 
imports  have  exceeded  tliir  exports."*  The  great 
excess  of  imports  in  the  Union  is  in  part  occasioned  by 
the  Americans  generally  exporting  their  own  surplus 
prwluce,  and  receiving  from  foreigners  not  only  an 
equivalent  for  the  ex|iorts,  but  also  for  the  cost  of 
their  conveyance  to  their  markets.  "  In  1811,"  says 
the  author  just  quoted,  "  flour  sold  in  America  for  $9  50 
per  barrel,  and  in  Spain  for  $15.  The  value  of  the 
cargo  of  a  vessel  carrying  5000  barrels  of  flour  would, 
therefore,  be  estimated,  at  the  period  of  its  exportation, 
ut  $47,500  {  but  us  this  flour  would,  because  of  freight, 
insurance,  cxpoiter's  profits,  etc.,  sell  in  Spain  for 
$75,000,  the  American  merchant  would  be  entitled  to 
draw  on  his  agent  in  Spain  for  $27,500  more  than  the 
flour  cost  in  America,  or  than  the  suui  for  which  he 
could  have  drawn  had  the  fluur  been  exported  on  ac- 
count of  a  Spanish  merchant.  But  the  transaction 
would  not  end  hero ;  the  $75,000  would  be  vested  in 
sumo  species  of  Spanish  or  other  European  goods  fit 
for  the  American  market ;  und  the  freight,  insurance,, 
etc.,  on  account  of  the  return  cargo  would,  perhaps,  in- 
crease its  value  to  $100,000  ;  so  that,  in  all,  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  might  have  imported  commodities  worth 
$52,500  more  than  the  flour  originally  sent  to  Spain." 
It  is  as  impossible  to  doubt  that  this  transaction  is  ad- 
vantageous, as  it  is  to  doubt  that  its  advantage  con- 
sists in  the  value  of  the  im|Kirts  exceeding  that  uf  the 
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*  Pitkin  on  the  Convmrt*  <tf  th*  UmttA  State$,  U  cd.,  p.  280. 
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■xporta.  Aiid  it  Is  clear  that  Amarica  vAght  hava  the 
balance  of  the  payments  in  her  favnr,  though  such 
transactions  as  the  above  were  multiplied  to  any  con- 
ceival)le  extent. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  endeavoring  to  limit  the  trade 
with  countries  from  which  the  imports  exceed  the  ex- 
ports, we  should  give  it  every  possible  faciMty.  Every 
man  considers  that  market  as  the  l>est  in  which  be  ob- 
tains the  highest  price  for  his  goods.  Why  then  ex- 
clude him  from  it  ?  Why  compel  a  merchant  to  sell 
a  cargo  of  muslins,  iron,  etc.,  for  $10,60<),  father  than 
tll,(H)0  or  f  I'.'.IHM)  ?  The  wealth  of  n  state  is  made 
np  of  the  wealth  of  individuals.  And  what  more  effec- 
tual method  of  iucrea.<lng  individual  wealth  can  lie 
devised  than  to  |iermlt  buying  in  the  cheapest  and 
selling  ill  the  dearest  marliets  ? 

It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  mischief  which 
absunl  notions  relative  to  tlic  balance  of  trade  have 
occasioned  in  most  commercial  countries.  They  have 
been  partirularly  injurious  to  (ireat  llritain.  The  re- 
strictions imposed  on  the  trade  in  France  originateil  in 
the  prevalence  of  |irejudices  to  which  they  gave  rise. 
The  great,  or  rather  the  only,  argument  insisted  on  liy 
those  who  prevailed  on  the  legislature  to  declare  the 
French  trade  a  nuitanrr*  was  founded  on  the  alleged 
fact,  that  the  value  of  the  imports  from  France  consid- 
eralily  exceed  the  value  of  the  exports  to  her.  The 
balance  was  termed  a  tribute  paid  by  Kiigland  ;  and  it 
was  sagaciou.<>ly  asked,  what  had  we  done  that  wc 
should  be  obliged  to  poy  so  much  money  to  our  nat- 
ural enemy  ?  Those  considerate  and  patriotic  persons 
seem  to  have  8up|H>sed  that  bjr  merchants  lirouglit 
commodities  ftrom  France  for  no  lietter  reason  than  that 
th<!y  were  French,  or  to  olilige  that  ingenious  people. 
But  they  were  not  quite  so  disinterested.  They  im- 
ported FVench  wines,  silks,  and  so  forth,  for  the  same 
reasons  that  they  imported  the  sugar  of  the  West  Indies, 
the  teas  and  spices  of  the  East,  and  the  timl>er  of  the 
Baltic  ;  that  is,  liecause  there  was  a  demand  for  them, 
and  liecaufta  they  were  worth  more  in  our  markets 
than  the  native  products  exported  in  their  steiul.  The 
reason  assigne<l  for  prohibiting  the  trade  ulTonls  a  con- 
clusive proof  of  its  having  lieen  advantageous.  There 
can  not,  indeed,  be  a  doulit,  that  an  unlimited  freedom 
of  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  would  I*  of 
great  service  to  l)Oth.  Supposing  it  to  lie  so  arranged, 
does  iiny  one  imagine  that  we  should  export  or  import 
any  commodity  to  or  from  France,  provided  we  could 
either  sell  or  buy  it  on  better  terms  anywhere  else  ? 
If  restrictions  on  the  trade  with  any  particular  country- 
be  not  injurious,  that  is,  if  it  bo  either  a  losing  or  a 
less  advantageous  trade  than  that  with  other  countries, 
we  may  be  assured  that  the  throwing  it  completely 
open  would  not  make  s  single  individual  engage  in  it. 
Every  body  knows  that  these  conclusions  arc  not 
only  theoretically  true,  but  have  liecn  practically  ver- 
ified. The  abolition  of  the  discriminating  duty  on 
French  wines,  the  re<lucti(m  of  tlic  exorbitant  duty  on 
brandy,  the  repeal  of  the  jirohibltion  against  importing 
silks,  and  the  opening  of  our  p<irts  to  French  com  and 
Sour,  have  all  l>oen  advantageous.  Ami  though  it  l>e 
true  that  the  prejudices  of  the  French,  and  the  high 
duties  which  thej-  continue  to  impose  on  most  articles 
of  British  produ('e,'conflne  the  trade  within  compara- 
tively narrow  limits,  they  have  not  made  it  unprolitable, 
and  are  more  injurious  to  themselves  than  to  us.  It 
is  a  curious  fai't,  that  notw^itlistanding  the  great 
amount  of  our  imports  from  France,  and  our  expendi- 
ture in  that  country  on  account  of  absentees,  the  state 
of  the  exchanges  shows  that  the  balance  of  payments  is 
usually  in  our  favor.  But  the  partisans  of  the  exclu- 
sive or  mercantile  system  may  ])erhaps  say,  that  they 
do  not  mean  to  contend  that  it  is  profitable  to  export 
more  th-tn  is  imported  ;  but  that,  by  ex|Kirting  an  ac- 
cess of  raw  and  manufactured  pro<luce,  the  balance 
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of  payment  is  rendered  favorable,  and  this  balance 
(which  they  reganl  as  representing  the  entire  net 
profit  made  by  the  country  on  ita  tranaaetlons  with 
foreigners)  Is  alway  paid  in  bullion.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  easily  shown  that  this  statement  Is  altogether 
erroneous ;  that  a  balance,  whether  on  the  one  side  or 
ti.e  other,  is  seldom  or  never  cancelled  by  means  of 
bullion  ;  and  that  it  is  not  a  measure,  and  has,  indeed, 
nothing  to  do  with  thd  pr>>tlt  or  loss  attending  foreign 
commercial  transactions. 

If  the  premium  on  foreign  bills,  in  a  oountr}-  with 
an  unfavorable  real  exchange,  be  less  than  the  cost  of 
sending  liuUion  abroaii,  it  would  be  eontradictorv  to 
suppose  that  it  should  lie  exporte<l.  And  though  the 
premium  on  such  bills  were  to  increase,  till  it  became 
equal  to,  for  it  can  not  excee<l,  the  cost  of  exporting 
the  precious  metals,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will 
then  lie  exported.  That  would  depend  on  whether 
bullion  were,  at  the  time,  the  cheapest  exportable 
commodity  j  or,  in  other  words,  whether  n  remittance 
of  bullion  was  the  most  advantageous  way  in  which  a 
delit  might  be  discharged.  If  a  Uindon  merchant  owi 
f  1000,  ,>i  ether  sum,  in  Paris,  he  endeavors  to  find  out 
the  clica|M'st  metho<l  of  paying  it.  On  the  suppositinn 
that  the  real  exchange  is  2  per  cent,  below  par,  and 
that  the  ex|iense  of  remitting  bullion  is  also  2  |ier  cent, 
it  will  lie  indifferent  to  him  whether  ho  pays  £in  of 
premium  for  a  bill  of  £1000,  payable  in  Paris,  or  incur 
an  exjiense  of  £20  in  remitting  a  £1000  worth  of  bul- 
lion dirert  to  that  city.  If  the  price  of  cloth  in  Paris 
and  Ixindon  lie  such  that  it  would  require  £10.10  to 
purchase  and  send  as  much  cloth  to  Paris  as  would  sell 
f<ir  £1000,  he  wonUI  no  doubt  prefer  buying  a  liill  or 
exporting  bullion.  Hut  if,  by  incurring  an  exjiense  of 
£1010  the  debtor  may  send  as  much  hardware  or  cot- 
ton  to  Paris  as  would  sell  for  £1000,  he  would  as  cer- 
tainly prefer  paying  his  debt  by  exporting  tlie  one  or 
the  other.  It  would  save  him  1  per  cent,  more  than 
if  he.  had  liought  u  foreign  bill  or  remitted  bullion,  and 
2  per  cent  more  than  if  he  exjiorted  cloth.  Had  there 
licen  any  other  commodity  which  might  liave  been  ex- 
[Hirted  with  more  advantage,  he  would  have  used  it  in 
preference. 

It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  trade  in  bnlllnn  is 
govemeil  by  the  same  principles  which  govern  the 
trade  in  other  things.  It  is  exported  when  its  expor- 
tation is  advantageous ;  that  is,  when  it  is  less  valii- 
alile  at  home,  and  more  valu:>ble  abroaii,  tlinii  any 
thing  else ;  and  it  will  not  otherwise  lie  exjiorted. 
Tlie  balance  of  payments  might  be  twenty  or  thirty 
millions  against  a  country,  without  depriving  it  (if  a 
single  ounce  of  bullion.  No  men-haiit  woiilil  remit  a 
£1000  worth  of  gold  ir  tiivcr  from  England  to  dis- 
charge a  debt  in  Pari  if  he  coul.l  invest  £!I70,  t'!»«0, 
£!K)0,  or  any  sum  under  £  hiOO,  in  ony  other  species  of 
merchandise  which,  exclusive  of  expense,  would  sell 
in  France  for  that  amount.  Those  who  deal  in  ilie 
precious  metals  are  as  much  alive  to  their  interests  as 
those  who  deal  in  cofrce,  or  sugar,  or  indigo.  Hut 
who  would  attempt  to  discharge  a  foreign  delit  liy  ex- 
porting coffee  which  cost  £1IH),  if  he  could  effect  the 
same  object  by  exporting  iiK'igo  which  cost  only  £95? 
No  bullion  will  ever  lie  ex]M)rted  unless'  its  value  lie 
less  in  the  exporting  country  than  in  that  to  which  it 
is  sent ;  and  unless  it  be,  iit  the  same  time,  the  most 
advantageous  article  of  export. 

2.  It  Ls  in  vain  to  contend  tliat  an  unrt^strli^ted  free- 
dom of  trade  might  reniler  some  unfortunate  country 
indebted  to  another  so  happily  situated  that  it  iiail  no 
demand  f<ir  any  sort  of  oniinar)'  nierchnnilise,  and 
wouM  only  accept  of  cash  or  biilliim  in  exchmix"'  for 
its  ex|sirts,  A  case  of  this  sort  never  did,  and  never 
will,  occur.  It  is  not  even  possible.  A  nation  which 
is  in  want  of  money  mast  be  in  want  of  other  thin(;s ; 
for  men  desire  money  only  liece.use  it  is  the  readiest 
means  of  increasing  their  command  over  necersarlcs 
and  enjoyments.     The  extreme  variety,  too,  in  the 
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Aollii  and  ellmatci — tn  the  marhinerj,  akill,  And  Indus* 
try  of  the  people  of  dllTerent  ronntrteii — nccanlon  extra- 
orcilnary  dlffBrenoeB  In  their  prodncta  and  prices.  Nome 
nrtiolei  of  the  hlghent  utility  are  peculiar  to  oertain 
(Ijfltricta.  And  there  will  ever  lie  a  demand,  not  only 
for  nuch  article*,  liut  aliio  for  thone  which,  though  they 
may  he  produced  at  home,  may  be  imported  of  a  lietter 
([uality,  or  at  a  lower  price.  Nor,  till  the  paaiiion  of 
■rriimulstion  be  banlnhed  from  the  human  breast,  will 
tlicre  ceaae  to  be  a  derire  to  acnd  commodities  from 
places  where  their  exchangeable  value  it  least,  to  those 
where  it  is  greatest. 

a.  In  treating  of  the  nominal  exchange,  we  endeav- 
ored to  Bhow  that  no  single  country  can  continue  for 
any  length  of  time  to  import  or  export  a  greater  amount 
of  liullion  than  may  !»  necessary  to  preserve  the 
precious  metals  in  It  in  their  proper  relation  to  those 
of  other  countries ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  to 
have  the  real  exchange  •"•her  permanently  favorable 
or  unfavorable.  But  though  this  principle  Iw  strictly 
true  in  reference  to  Its  aggregate  exchange.  It  may  l>e 
incorrect  If  Its  exchange  witii  one  country  only  be  con- 
sidered. Oreat  lirltain,  for  example,  may  generally 
liavc  the  exchange  in-her  favor  with  America,  provld- 
(d  she  have  It  generally,  and  to  a  nearly  equal  extent, 
jgalnst  her  with  the  East  Indies,  or  sonw  other  coun- 
try. "  She  may,"  to  use  the  wonis  of  Mr.  RIcardo, 
"  be  importing  from  the  north  the  bullion  which  she  is 
exporting  to  the  south.  She  may  bo  collecting  It 
from  countries  where  it  is  relatively  abundant,  for 
otlicrs  where  it  is  relatively  scarce,  or  where,  from  some 
particular  causes,  it  is  In  great  demand.  Spain,  who 
Li  the  groat  Importer  of  bullion  from  America,  can 
never  have  an  unfuvoratile  exchange  with  her  colonics ; 
md  as  she  must  distribute  the  bullion  she  receives 
among  the  different  nations  of  the  world,  she  can  sel- 
dom have  a  favorable  exchange  with  the  countries  with 
which  she  trades."  See  Reply  to  Mr.  Bosquet's  Obser- 
vations on  the  Report  of  the  Bullion  Committee,  p.  17. 
On  this  principle,  I^rd  King  successfully  accounted 
for  the  favorable  exchange  between  this  country  and 
Hnml)urg  from  1770  to  1799.  He  showed  that  the  im- 
portation of  bullion  from  Hamburg  and  other  parts 
was  not  more  than  equivalent  to  the  exports  to  the 
fjirt  Indies  and  the  home  consumption  ;  that  the  de- 
mand corresponded  to  the  supply ;  and  that  its  value 
remained  pretty  stationary-.  The  extraordinary  influx 
of  liullion  Into  this  countrj'  from  the  Continent  at  the 
era  of  the  bank  restriction  in  1797,  and  the  favorable 
flate  of  the  exchange,  were  imdoulitedly  owing  to  the 
redaction  In  the  Issues  of  bank  paper,  and  to  the  dim- 
inution of  the  gold  currency,  caused  by  the  hoarding 
of  guineas.  In  1797  and  1798,  alwv'e  /),000,000  of 
guineas  were  coined  at  the  mint ;  and  this  oxtraordin- 
nrj-  demand  for  gold  Is  of  Itself  abundantly  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  very  favorable  exchange  of  that 
periwi.  and  for  the  length  of  time  during  which  it  con- 
tinued. But,  at  the  same  time  that  the  demand  for 
gold  bullion  for  the  mint  was  thus  increaseil,  the  de- 
mand for  silver  bullion,  for  exports  to  India,  was  pro- 
portioni>lly  augmented. 

OOHMI. 

In  1795,  tha  quantity  exported  by  the  East  i 
dia  roinpany  and  private  parties  aiiiouiii 
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From  tliis  period  the  exportation  rapidly  declined  ; 
apd  in  tlio  years  in  which  the  exchange  was  most  un- 
favoraldc,  little  or  no  silver  was  sent  to  India. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  extraordinary  imiHirtntlon 
of  liullion  from  Hamburg  In  1797  and  170«  affording, 
as  Mr.  Itnsanquet  and  others  supposed,  a  practical 
proof  of  tlio  fallacy  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  contend 
that  it  is  impossible,  for  any  length  of  time,  to  subvert 
the  natural  equality  in  the  value  of  bullion  In  different 
countries,  it  is  a  striking  examplu  of  its  truth.     With- 


out this  influx,  bullion  in  this  coaniiy  cnuM  not  har* 
maintained  Its  proper  comparative  value.  We  imr 
porteil  it,  because  the  reduction  of  the  ]uiper  currency, 
and  the  increased  exports  of  the  Kast  India  ('ompany, 
rendered  its  value  higher  here  than  on  the  Continent, 
and  made  it  advantwgeoai  for  the  Continental  mer- 
chants to  send  It  to  us,  in  tlie  same  manner  as  they 
would  have  sent  com,  or  any  thing  else  for  which  we 
had  an  onusual  demand.  For,  however  favorable  the 
real  exchange  between  Ilomborg  and  I^ndon  might 
have  l>een  to  the  latter,  we  should  not  havj  Imported 
an  ounce  of  bullion,  had  it  not  been,  at  the  time,  the 
article  with  which  Hamburg  could  moat  advantage- 
ously discharge  her  debt  to  London. 

4.  In  the  absence  of  other  arguments,  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  state,  that  it  is  physically  impossible  that 
the  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  as  indicated  by  the 
custom-house  returns,  should  bo  paid  In  bullion. 
Kver}-  country,  with  the  exception  of  the  United 
States,  has  its  apparently  favorable  balance ;  and,  of 
course,  if  they  really  existed,  they  would  have  to  be 
paid  h)-  an  Influx  of  liullion  flrom  the  mines  correspond- 
ent to  their  aggregate  amount.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that,  previously  to  the  discoveries  In  California  and 
Australia,  the  entire  produce  of  the  mines,  though  it 
had  l)een  increased  in  a  ten  fold  proportion,  would  have 
l>een  liiEufticient  for  this  purpose  I  This  fact  is  decis- 
ive of  the  degree  of  credit  which  ought  to  lie  attached 
to  the  commonly-received  opinions  on  this  subject. 

6.  In  the  last  place,  the  profit  on  tran!>action8  with 
foreigners  does  ni  t  consist  In  the  quantity  of  bullion 
imported  from  abroad,  bnt  in  "  the  excess  of  the  value 
of  the  imports  over  thn  value  of  the  ex|mrts."  If,  In 
return  for  exported  commodities  worth  10  or  20  mil- 
lions, we  Import  such  as  are  worth  16  or  .W,  we  shall 
gain  50  per  cent,  by  the  transaction,  though  the 
exports  should  consist  entirety  of  bullion,  and  the 
Imports  of  com,  sugar,  coffee,  etc.  It  is  a  ridiculous 
prejudice  that  would  make  bullion  be  imported  rather 
than  any  other  articlo.  But  whatever  the  ]>artisnns 
of  the  exclusive  system  may  say  about  its  being  a 
preferalilo  product,  a  merchandite  jmr  trcelUnce,  we 
may  be  assured  that  it  will  seldom  appear  in  the  list 
of  exports  or  Imports,  while  there  Is  anj-  other  thing 
with  which  to  carry  on  trade  that  will  yield  a  larger 
profit.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  excess  of  exports 
over  imports,  instead  of  being  any  proof  of  an  advan- 
tageous commerce,  is  distinctly  and  completely  the 
reverse  ;  that  the  value  of  the  imports  Into  commercial 
countries  may,  and  almost  always  does,  exceed  the 
value  of  their  exjiorts,  without  rendering  them  in- 
debted to  foreigners ;  and  that  when  a  balance  of 
debt  has  been  contracted,  that  is,  when  the  sum  jtny- 
ahle  to  foreigners  for  imports  ,i  greater  than  the  sum 
receirable  from  them  for  exports,  bullion  will  not  l)e 
sent  from  the  debtor  to  the  creditor  countri-,  unless  it 
be  at  the  time  the  most  profitable  article  of  exjiort. 

IX.  Efkkcts  of  Reai,  Exchasoe  upon  Imports 
AVD  ExpoKTS. — We  have  shown  that  fluctuations  in 
the  nominal  exchange  do  not  influence  foreign  trade. 
When  the  currency  is  depreciated,  the  premium  which 
an  exporter  derives  from  the  sale  of  bills  on  his  corres- 
pondent abroad,  is  barely  equivalent  to  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  the  exports,  occasioned  liy  the  deprecia- 
tion. But  when  the  premium  on  foreign  bills  is  not 
caused  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of  money,  but  by  a 
deficient  supply  of  liills,  there  is  no  rise  of  prices,  and 
then  the  unfavorable  exchange  undoubtedly  operates 
as  a  stimulus  to  exportation.  As  soon  as  the  real 
exchange  diverges  from  par,  the  mere  inapectlcm  of 
price  currents  Is  no  longer  enough  to  guide  the  Ojicro- 
tions  of  the  merchant.  If  it  be  unfavorable,  the  pre- 
mium which  the  exporters  receive  on  the  sale  of  bills 
must  Iw  included  in  the  estimate  of  the  profit  thoy  are 
likely  to  derive  from  the  transaction.  The  greater 
that  premium,  the  less  w'll  lie  the  difference  of  prices 
necessarj'  to  make  them  export.     An  unfavorable  rtal 
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exchange  lux,  ia  truth,  exactly  the  same  effect  on  ex- 
portation oa  a  bounty  equal  to  the  premium  on  foreign 
bills. 

But  for  the  iiamo  reason  that  an  unfnvornble  rtal 
exchange  increases  ex|iortation,  it  diminishes  importa- 
tion. When  it  is  unfavorable,  the  prices  of  foreign 
products  l>rought  to  our  marliets  must  be  so  much 
under  their  prices  here,  as  not  merely  to  aflonl,  ex- 
clusive of  expenses,  the  ordinary  profit  on  tlioir  sale, 
but  also  to  pay  the  premium  which  the  importer  must 
give  for  n  foreign  bill,  if  he  remit  one  to  liis  corre- 
spondent, or  for  the  discount  added  to  tlie  invoice  price, 
if  the  latter  draw  upon  him.  A  less  quantity  (»f  for- 
eign goods  will  therefore  suit  our  mnrlicts  whrn  the 
exi'hango  is  really  unfuvorablo ;  and  fewer  piniuonts 
liaving  to  be  made  abroad,  tho  competition  for  foreign 
bills  is  diminished,  and  tho  exchange  rendered  pro- 
portionally favorable.  A  favorable  reiU  exchange, 
conspiinonti}-,  o|)erale8  as  a  duty  on  ex|K)rt:ition  and  a 
bounty  on  im[>ortation. 

Hence  it  is  obvious  that  fluctuations  in  tho  real  ix- 
ckange  have  a  necessary  tendency  to  correct  them- 
selves. They  can  never,  for  any  considerable  ]icriod, 
exceed  the  expense  of  tra!i.<>niitting  bullion  from  tho 
debtor  to  the  creditor  country.  And  the  exchange 
can  not  contiimc  |>ermanently  favorable  or  unfavorable 
even  to  this  extent.  When  favi)riil)ie,  it  corrects 
itself  by  restrictin;?  exportation  and  facilitating  im- 
(lortution ;  and  when  unfaviiralile,  it  produces  the 
same  effect  by  stimulating  ex|H)rtati<m  and  obstruct- 
ing importation.  The  true  v\k  forums  the  centre  of 
thc«'  oscillations.  And  though  the  thousand  circum- 
6tan<es  which  daily  and  hourly  aifct  tho  nUite  of  debt 
and  rredit,  prevent  the  ordinary'  course  of  exchange 
fron.  l>eing  almost  ever  precisely  at  par,  its  llnctua- 
tioni,  whether  on  the  cme  side  or  tlio  other,  are  con- 
fined within  certain  limits,  ami  have  a  constant  tend- 
ency to  disap|iear.  The  natural  tendeniv  which  the 
exchango  has  to  correct  itself  i<  powerfully  assisted  by 
the  o|K>ratious  of  thf  lull  merchants. 

ICngland,  for  example,  may  owe  an  excess  of  debt  to 
Am^tenlam,  yet,  as  the  aggregate  amount  of  tho  debts 
due  by  a  connuercial  country,  is  generally  b.ilaiiced  by 
tho  amount  of  those  which  it  has  to  receive,  the  de- 
ficiency of  bills  on  .Vmstenbini  in  l.iuidon  will  mo?t 
probaoly  !«,■  countervaileii  liy  their  reilundancy  in  sonio 
other  quarter.  And,  It  Is  the  business  iif  the  mer- 
chants who  deal  in  lillls,  as  of  those  t\  lio  d.'al  In  l>ul- 
lion  or  any  thing  else,  to  buy  tlicMU  where  they  aro 
cheap,  that  they  may  sell  them  whore  tlu'V  am  dear. 
They,  therefore,  buy  up  the  bills  drawn  by  <nher 
countries  nn  Amsterdam,  and  dispusc  of  tlicMi  in  Lon- 
don ;  and,   liy  so  doing,  prevent  any  gnat  f^UI  In  the 

p.'ico  of  bills  on  the  furnier  iii  th< luitrlcs  in  whicli 

their  supply  exceeds  the  demand,  and  any  great  rise 
in  (ireat  Itritalu  and  the  country  in  wliii  h  their  supply 
hup|ions  to  be  deficient.  In  our  trailn  with  Italy,  the 
bills  drawn  on  Kngland  generally  auiount  to  a  greater 
sum  than  those  drawn  on  Italy.  Tile  l>ill  nwrchants, 
however,  liy  buying  up  vho  cxiess  of  Italian  lilUs  on 
Ixindon,  ancl  selling  tliem  In  Krance,  llnlland,  and 
other  cdUiitries  indebted  to  i'.ngland,  prevent  the  mil 
e.xihange  from  being  much  dcpresseil. 

An  unusual  u'elliiency  m  tho  supply  of  corn,  or  of 
any  urticle  uf  prime  necvsslty,  by  causing  a  sndd>n 
augmentation  of  imports,  lauterially  afVots  furcign 
debts  ancl  cn'dits,  utiil  <lepr<'sses  tlot  exchange.  In 
time  of  war,  the  balance  of  paynunts  is  Ualdo  to  lie 
still  further  disturbed  ;  the  amount  of  the  bills  drawn 
on  a  cDuntry  carrying  im  foreign  hostilities,  being  In-  ■ 
(.reused  by  the  whole  exjMinso  of  Its  urmamunts  abroad. 
and  of  subsidies  to  fornigu  powers.  Hut  neither  the 
conjoined  n<ir  hejiarate  iulluence  of  Iwith  or  either  of 
these  causes  has  any  |><'nuanent  ii\lluence  over  the 
exchange.  A  suilden  increase  in  thi^  uciiistomeil  sup- 
ply of  bills  nmst,  in  the  first  instance,  by  glutting  tlie 
market,  occosiuu  Uieir  itcUiu|;  at  u  discuuut ;  l>ut  thU  I 


effect  will  only  be  temporary.  The  unuRual  facilities 
which  are  then  afforded  for  exportation,  and  the  dilli- 
culties  which  aro  thrown  in  the  way  of  importation 
never  fail  speedily  to  bring  the  ival  exchange  to  par. 

During  u  i)eriod  of  peace  we  may,  iu  the  too  great 
ardor  of  speculative  enterprise,  export  an  excess  of 
produce,  overload  the  foreign  market,  and  occasion 
such  a  decline  in  tho  price  of  our  goods  abroad,  as  to 
make  the  imports  less  valuable  than  the  exports  with 
which  they  have  been  purchc.sed.  But  such  a  state  of 
things  can  only  be  of  limited  duration.  The  distress 
of  which  it  is  productive,  assisted  by  the  full  of  the 
exchango,  occasions  a  diminution  of  exjiort;.  Tho 
supply  of  our  conunoditics  in  the  foreign  unirkets  Is 
rendered  more  nearly  connncnsurate  with  tho  deumnd  ■ 
till  in  no  long  time  tho  vuluu  of  tho  ini|)orts  again  ex- 
ceeds, rs  it  always  ought  to  do,  the  value  of  the  ex- 
[lorts.  Hut  when  a  country  has  a  largo  foreign 
ex])onditure  to  sustain,  its  exports  are  proiHJrtionally 
augmented.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  foreign 
expenditure  of  (ireat  Britain  during  the  lute  war 
it  is  ovident  that  it  could  not  be  defrayed  otiicrwise 
than  by  our  annually  exporting  an  equal  amount  of 
the  produce  of  our  land,  capital,  and  labor,  for  which 
payment  was  not  received,  as  in  ordinary  cases,  by  a 
corresponding  im|Hirtati(m  of  foreign  commodities,  but 
from  the  treasury  at  home.  This  is  strictly  true 
even  thougli  tho  expendituru  should  have  ha|ipoiied  to 
lie,  in  the  first  instance,  discharged  by  remlttaiicca  of 
bulll  ai ;  for  the  increased  supply  of  liulllon  which  v;n?, 
thus  required,  could  -be  obtained  onl>  by  nn  eciually 
increased  exportation  oC  other  products  to  the  countries 
posses.sed  <if  mines,  or  from  which  it  was  iin|sirte(l. 
Koreign  expenditure,  by  increasing  exports  In  propor- 
tion to  its  own  amount,  has  no  permanent  inlluencc 
over  the  exchange. 

Thus  it  ap|H>urs  that  an  excess  of  exports,  instead  of 
being  any  criterion  of  increasing  wealth  at  heme,  Is 
<inly  a  certain  inillcution  of  ciunmercial  losses,  or  of 
ex|ienditura  abroad.  "  When,"  says  Mr.  Wneatlev 
"  the  exports  exceed  tho  imports,  as  they  must  du 
when  there  is  u  largo  foreign  ex|)enditure,  th«  equiv- 
alents for  the  excess  are  received  abroad  In  as  full  ami 
ample  a  manner  as  if  the  produce  wliicli  tliev  ]iur- 
chased  wer«  actually  imjMirtid  ;>nd  entered  In  tlii^  nif- 
toni-house  books,  and  afte.y..;i  1  sent  to  the  seat  of 
war  for  consumption.  But  from  the  circmnstanco  of 
its  not  liciiig  inserted  iu  tho  custom-house  entries  as 
vali'e  received  against  the  produce  exported  for  its 
payniem,  the  latter  is  deemc<l  to  constitute  a  favorable 
lialance,  when  it  is  in  reality  ex|iorted  to  liquidate  a 
balance  against  us,"  ♦ 

But  how  conclusivu  soever  this  reasoning  inav  ap- 
pear, it  has  been  said  to  lie  at  variance  with  the  fact; 
and  the  rise  of  the  oxilmngo  at  the  end  of  the  late  war, 
during  the  suspension  of  cash  payments,  has  been 
appealed  to  us  showing'  that  its  previous  low  rate 
hud  not  iH-en  oi'casioned  lij'  any  depreciation  of  the 
paper  currency,  but  liy  the  excessive  aiaiiunt  of  the 
bills  drawn  upon  this  country  to  defray  war  ex- 
liendlture.  Tbn  question,  however,  is  not  wlietlier 
llio  exchange  recovered  from  its  depression  during  the 
snsjHnsion  of  cash  paym  nts,  for  the  influence  of  that 
measure  depeinlcd  I'litindy  on  the  use  niadi'  uf  it,  but 
whether  its  recovery  took  place  without  tlii^  .unouui 
of  bank  pap.r  of  all  sorts,  or  cf  the  currency.  I.elui; 
dlndnished  ?  The  statements  miuie  In  the  arilcle 
.MoNKY  arc  ib^cisive  upon  tills  point.  Tliev  show  lliit 
the  currency  was  very  gnatly  diniiiil 'heil  In  \h\\, 
IHl'i,  and  Ihlii;  and  that  this  diniiniitloii  oicasiuiKiiI 
the  rise  in  its  value,  and  in  the  nominal  ex<'li  ilige, 

Mr,  I'laiicls  Horner,  the  well-informed  clialruiaii  of 
the  (,'oniniittee  on  the  High  I'rici'  of  Bullion,  made  the 
f'dlowing  staleinent  In  regard  to  this  very  qiicstioM  in 
his  jilace  in  tho  House  of  t'oniinuns  :   "  Kroiu  linpilrU's 
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he  had  made,  and  from  the  accounts  on  the  table,  he 
wiiH  convinced  that  a  grentor  and  more  sudden  reduc- 
tion of  tlie  circulating  medium  had  never  taken  place 
in  nn}'  country  than  had  occurred  since  the  peace  of 
th's  countr)',  with  the  exception  of  tliose  reductions 
that  had  taken  place  in  France  after  the  Mississippi 
sclicmR,  and  after  the  destruction  of  the  assignats. 
'I'lie  reduction  of  the  currency  hud  originated  in  the 
previous  fall  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 
I'liiit  fall  had  produced  a  destruction  of  countrj'-hank 
pai)crt(i  an  extent  which  would  not  have  been  thought 
possible,  without  more  ruin  than  had  actually  ensued, 
the  Dank  of  Kngland  hr.d  also  restricted  its  issues. 
As  ajipears  l>y  the  accounts  recentlj-  iirosented,  the 
Hvorago  amount  of  its  currency  was  not,  during  the 
last  year,  more  than  ijetwcen  f  25,000,000  and  i.'26,- 
000,000;  while  two  years  ago  it  had  been  nearer 
jE2!I,000,000,  and  at  one  time  even  amounted  to  £31,- 
00O,(H)O.  Hut,  without  looking  to  the  diminution  of 
Bank  of  Lngland  paper,  the  reduction  of  the  coun- 
trr  paiicr  was  enough  to  account  for  the  rise  which  had 
tsken  I'laco  in  the  exchange."  Hence  it  appears  that 
tlio  rise  of  the  cxciiange  in  1«1.")  and  181(>  had  nothing, 
or  Imt  little,  to  ilo  with  the  cessation  of  Iiostilities,  and 
was  entirely,  or  mainly,  a  oonspquenco  of  the  increased 
tbUic  of  the  currency,  caused  by  the  reduction  of  its 
quantity.  Instead  of  lieing  at  variance  with  the  prin- 
ciples we  liavo  been  endeavoring  to  elu<'idate,  this  fact 
ofi'orils  u  stn>ng  conllrmation  of  their  correctness.  And 
hitving  been  sanctioned  liy  tlie  fullest  experience,  may 
iKi  omsidered  as  beyond  tlie  ic.u'U  of  cavil  ami  dispute. 
An  (ibjoction  of  a  ditrorent  :  uit  has  been  made,  to  an- 
otlitT  part  of  the  theory  maintained  in  this  section, 
vfliicli  it  may  l)c  proper  to  notice. 

>Vhcn  the  exchange  becomes  unfavorable,  the  pre- 
mium, procured  l)y  the  sale  of  tlio  bill  drawn  on  a  for- 
ei({n  mercliant  to  whom  bullion  lias  l)ecn  consigned,  is 
no  greater  than  would  be  obtained  l>y  consigning  to 
hini  an  equivalent  amount  of  collee,  tea,  sugar,  indigo, 
etc.  An  unfavorable  real  exchange  permits  n  uier- 
clmnt  to  export  commodities  wliicli  could  not  be  ex- 
porteil  were  it  at  par,  orfavoralile.  IJut  tlie  advantage 
still  remiiins  of  exporting  those  commodities  in  prefer- 
once,  whoso  price  in  tlio  country  from  which  they  are 
sent,  compared  with  their  price  in  that  to  which  they 
arc  exported,  is  hiwest.  .Suppose,  for  example,  that 
the  expense  of  transmitting  bullion  from  this  i-ouiitry 
to  l''raiice  is  11  per  cent.,  that  the  real  excliaiigu  is 
4  |ier  cent,  against  us,  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  the 
same  in  liotli  countries,  and  tint  coffee  exclusive  of  the 
oxiieuses  of  carriage,  is  really  worth  I  per  ont.  more 
in  I  nuice  than  iu  ICngbind.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  obvi- 
ouD  that  the  exporters  fif  bullion  wimhl  reali/.e  a  profit 
(if  (inly  1  per  cent.,  while  the  exporters  of  collee  would 
n.>ali/.e.  inclusive  of  tlie  preiuiuni  on  the  sale  of  the 
fdrcign  liill,  a  profit  of  7  ja-r  cent.  A\u\  hence  the 
(i|iini(iii  maintained  by  Colonel  Torrens,*  that  when 
the  excliango  becomes  unfavorable,  those  coiiiinodlfies 
vililcli  contain  the  greatest  value  in  the  smallest  bulk, 
uron  which  the  expense  of  carriage  is  least,  are  ex- 
iwrtci!  ill  preference,  appears  to  have  ii(>  good  fouiida- 
tiim.  The  tirices  if  the  commodities  which  nations 
trading  icjcether  are  in  the  habit  of  exporting  and  iiii- 
|Hirting,  are  r>>;u!iiied  not  luereiy  by  the  cost  of  their 
|ii.(lu(  tion,  but  also  by  the  expense  of  their  carriage 
fnini  where  they  are  prodiUMMl  to  where  lliev  are  coii- 
sunii'd.  If  (ireat  liritaiu  were  in  the  habit  of  supply^ 
ran  I  raiicu  w  iih  cottons  and  bullion,  the  average  price 
uf  nittous  in  Irance,  because  ol"  the  expense  reipiired 
to  convey  tliein  there,  would  proliably  lie  from  o  to  (i 
|icr  (Tilt.  hig!;er  tiian  in  llritaiii ;  while,  fiecause  of  the 
aini|  .iruiite  facility  with  wliicli  biilliiin  may  be  trans- 
|iort(<(l  from  the  one  to  tlo'  other,  its  value  in  Paris 
would  not,  [terliaps,  exceed  its  value  here  more  than  1 
[Sir  cent.     Now,  sup()osu  that  when  the  prices  of  cut- 

*  Compariitin  Ji»lim«t«,  etc. 


tons  and  bullion  in  England  and  France  are  acyusted 
according  to  their  natural  proportions,  the  real  ex- 
change, becomes  unfavorable  to  us,  it  is  clear  that  its 
fall  gives  no  greater  advantage  to  the  exporters  of 
bullion  than  to  those  of  cottons.  This  rise  In  the  price 
of  foreign  bills  does  not  increase  the  expense  of  ex- 
porting the  one  or  the  other.  It  leaves  the  cost  of 
their  reduction  and  transportation  exactly  where  it 
found  it,  During  the  depression  of  the  exchange,  the 
exporters  of  both  articles  get  the  premium  on  the  bills 
drawn  on  their  correspondents.  Uut  there  is  no  in- 
ducement to  export  bullion  in  preference  to  cottons, 
unless  tile  price  of  bullion  increase  more  rapidly  iu 
France,  or  decline  more  rapidly  in  Great  Britain,  than 
that  of  cottons. 

Whatever,  therefore,  may  bo  the  depression  of  the 
exchange,  the  merchant  selects  those  commodities  for 
exportation  which,  exclusive  of  (lie  premium,  yield 
the  greatest  profit  on  their  sale.  If  bullion  bo  one  of 
these,  it  will  of  course  bo  exported ;  if  not,  not.  liut 
of  uU  commodities,  bullion  is  that  of  whicli  the  value 
approaches  nearest  to  an  equality  in  different  coun- 
tries, 80  that  It  is  the  least  likely  to  be  exported 
during  an  unfavorable  exchange.  The  demand  for  it 
Is  comparatively  steady,  and  no  great  surplus  quantity 
could  be  Imported  into  one  country  without  reducing, 
or  exported  from  another,  without  raising  its  value  so 
as  to  unfit  it  either  for  exportation  or  iiaportution.  In 
most  cases  a  small  part  only  of  an  unfavorable  balance 
Is  paid  In  bullion.  Thu  operations  of  the  bullion  mer- 
chants are  confined  chiefly  to  the  distribution  of  the 
fresh  supplies  obtained  from  the  mines,  in  proportion 
to  the  wants  of  dllfercnt  countries. 

X.  CoMi'iiTKU  E.xcii.VNUB. — Having  thus  endeav- 
ored to  point  out  the  manner  in  whicli  variations  in 
the  values  of  the  currencies  of  nations  trading  to- 
gether, and  in  the  supply  and  demand  for  bills,  sepa- 
rately ulfect  the  oxcliango,  it  now  only  remains  to 
ascertain  their  coniliined  eifect,  or  the  computed  or 
actual  cour.su  of  exchange.  From  what  has  been 
already  stated,  it  is  obvious,  that  when  the  nominal 
and  real  exchange  are  both  favorable  or  both  unfavora- 
ble, the  aiiiii>iit)'d  exchange  will  express  their  mm ;  and 
that  when  one  is  favorable  and  the  other  unfavorable, 
it  will  express  their  diffireiicv.  Wlien,  for  example, 
the  currency  of  (ireat  llritain  Is  of  the  mint  standard 
and  purity,  wliile  that  of  rram^e  Is  f)  jior  cent,  do- 
graded,  tlie  nominal  exchange  will  be  5  per  cent,  in  our 
favor.  Hut  the  real  exchange  may,  at  the  .same  time, 
lie  either  favorable  or  unfavorable.  If  it  be,  also,  favor- 
able to  the  extent  of  1,  2,  it,  etc.,  per  cent.,  the  com- 
puted exchange  will  bo  (J,  7,  H,  etc.,  per  cent,  in  our 
favor.  And,  im  the  other  hand,  if  It  bo  unfavorable  to 
the  extent  of  1,  2,  i),  etc.,  percent.,  the  conipntrj  cx- 
chaiigo  will  be  only  I,  ;t,  2,  etc,  per  C'.;nt.  in  our  favor. 
When  the  nvl  exchange  is  in  favor  of  one  country, 
and  the  iioirinal  exchange  ciiiially  against  it,  the  cum- 
piilfil  exchange  is  at  par,  and  ciVi)  virmi. 

A  coinpat'ison  of  the  market  with  the  mint  price  of 
liulliou  affords  the  best  and  readiest  means  by  which 
to  asi;ertaln  the  st.ito  of  the  exchange.     W'licii  there 
are  no  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  thu  (irecioiis  metals, 
tlio  excess  of  the  market  over  the  mint  price  of  bollion 
affords  an  accurate  measure  of  the  depreciation  of  the 
currency.     If  the  market  and  mint  price  of  bulliim  ut 
I'aris  and   l.(...il(ili  exactly  corresponded,  then,  iiitts- 
iiuuh  as  the  real  value  of  bullion  must  be  very  nearly 
!  the   same   '.n  both   countries,   the  numimil  exclmngo 
would  be  ai  par;  and  whatever  fluctuations  the  com- 
puted exchange  might  exbiblt,  must,  in  such  cases,  bo 
[  traced  to  tliutuations  (n  the  cki^  exchange,  or  in  the 
j  supply  and  demand  for  bills.     If,  when  the  marliot 
I  price  of  bullion  in  I'lirls  is  iqual  to  its  mint  price,  it 
I  exceeds  it  2  per  cent,  in  London,  It  is  a  proof  that  our 
currency  Is  2  per  iiiit.  (Icpn-cinted,  and  c(in.sei|Ucntly 
j  thu  uomitinl  excluinge  bet  ween  I'aris  and  l.ouvion  tiiiiiit 
'  be  2  per  C9tit.  agaii   t  the  latter.     Instead,  however, 
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of  the  computed  or  nctnal  course  of  exchange  being  8 
per  cent,  against  London,  it  may  Ite  againiit  it  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  or  in  its  favor.  It  will  1)0  more 
against  It  provided  the  raJ  exchange  be  also  unfavor- 
al)le ;  it  will  be  less  against  it  provided  the  real  ex- 
change be  in  favor  of  London,  though  to  a  less  extent 
than  the  adverse  nomitutl  exchange  ;  and  it  will  be  in 
favor  of  London,  should  the  favorable  real  exceed  the 
unfuvornble  nominal  exchange.  Thus,  if,  while  Rritish 
currency  is  5  per  cent,  depreciated,  and  French  cur- 
rency at  par,  the  computed  or  actual  course  of  ex- 
change lietween  Paris  and  I^ndon  were  10  or  12  per 
cent,  against  the  latter,  it  would  show  that  the  real 
exchange  was  also  against  this  country  to  tlie  extent 
of  5  or  7  per  cent.  And  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
computed  exchange  were  only  2  or  .*>  p^r  cent,  against 
London,  it  would  show  that  the  real  exchange  was  3 
or  4  per  cent,  in  its  favor,  ond  so  on. 

It  has  been  already  sliown,  that  in  sO  fur  at  least  nf 
the  question  of  exchange  is  involved,  thedilTcrcnces  in 
the  vuluc  of  bullion  in  different  countries  are  limited 
by  the  ex|)ense  of  its  transit  from  one  to  another.    And 
henc-e,  by  ascertaining  whether  a  particular  country 
exports  or  !m|>orts  bullion  to  or  from  other  countries, 
we   may  determine  its  comparative   value   in   these 
countries.    Suppose,  for  example,  that  the  expense  of 
conveying  bullion  from  this  countrj*  to  France,  in- 
cluding the  profits  of  the  bullion  dealer,  is  1  per  cent.  ; 
it  is  clear,  inasmuoli  as  bullion  is  ex|)orted  only  to  find 
its  level,  that  whenever  our  merchants  liegin  to  export 
it  to  France,  its  value  there  must  \te  st  least  1  percent, 
greater  than  in  England;  and,  on  the  contrary-,  when 
they  imiMrt  bullion  from  France,  its  value  here  must 
l)C,  at  least  1  per  cent,  greater  than  in  France.     In 
judging  of  the  exchange  between  any  two  countries, 
this  circum.stttnce  should  always  \te  attended  to.    If  no 
bullion  l>e  passing  from  the  one  to  the  other,  we  may 
conclude  that  its  value  is  neorly  the  some  in  liotli ;  or, 
at  ull  events,  that  the  diflference  of  its  value  is  not 
more  than  the  expense  of  transit.    On  the  supposition 
that  the  entire  expense,  including  profit,  of  conveying 
buUiiin  from  San  Francisco  to  I^ndon  is  5  per  cent., 
and  that  London  is  importing  bullion,  it  is  clear,  pro- 
vided the  real  exrlmnge  be  at  par,  and  the  currency 
of  l>oth  cities  at  their  mint  standunls.  that  the  mnniiial, 
or,  which  In  this  case  is  the  same  thing,  the  cnrwuteJ 
exclian^fe,  will  be  Ti  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Ix)ndon,  liut 
if  the  currency  of  London  be  .I  per  cent.  deprociHted, 
or,  in  other  words,  if  the  markt*    price  of  bullion  at 
London  be  h  per  cent.  al)ovc  its  mint  price,  the  cnm- 
ptilril  exchange  lietween  it  and   San  Francisco,  sup- 
posing the  mil  exchange  to  continue  at  par,  will  ol)- 
viously  be  at  par.      It  may  therefore  be  laid  down  as  a 
general  rule,  that  when  bullion  begins  to  pass  from 
one  country  to  another,  the  cX|)''i)(.e  of  transit,  pro- 
vided the  mint  and  market  price  of  bullion  in  tlie  ex- 
porting country  c<)rres]K)nd,   will  indicate  how  murh 
the  value  of  bullion  in  it  is  Iielow  its  value  in  the 
country  into  which  it  Is  imported,  nn.l  will  tic  identical 
with  its  unfavoralilcMowji'mi/ exchange  ;  and  that  when 
the  market  exceeds  ;be  mint  price  of  bullion  in  the  ex- 
p<irting  coi'ntry,  the  i'X|iensu  of  transit  added  to  this 
excess  will  give  the  total  comparative  reduction  of  the 
value  of  the  precious  metals  in  that  country.     The 
converse  of  this  takes  place  in  the  cotnitry  imiiorting 
bullion.     When  Its  ciirn'ncy  is  of  the  ndnt  standani, 
the  ex|M'ns«-  of  transit  Is  the  nicahure  of  its  favorable 
nominjil  exchange  ;  but  wln'ii  its  curnMu  y  is  relatively 
redundant  or  degraded,  the  diflerenco  between  the  cx- 
(lensn  of  transit  and  the  excess  of  the  market  above 


export  to  the  excess  of  the  market  over  the  mint  price 
of  bullion,  to  get  at  the  true  relative  value  of  British 
currency,  and  the  state  of  the  real  exchange.  Mr. 
Goldrmid  stated  to  the  bullion  committee  that,  during 
the  lost  Ave  or  six  months  of  1809,  the  expense  of 
transporting  gold  to  Holland  and  Hamburg,  includ- 
ing (height,  insurance,  exporter's  profits,  etc.,  varied 
fVom  4  to  7  per  cent.  Itut  at  the  time  that  the  relative 
value  of  bullion  in  Britain  was  at  .5J-  (medium  of  4 
and  7)  per  cent,  below  its  value  in  Hamburg,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  gold  bullion  exceeded  its  mint  price  l(i  or 

20  per  cent.,  or  18  per  cent,  at  an  average ;  so  that  the 
currency  of  this  country,  us  compared  with  that  of 
Hamburg,  which  differed  very  little  from  its  mint 
standard,  was  depreciated  to  the  extent  of  about  2IU 
per  cent.  Now,  as  the  computed  or  actual  course  of 
exchange  varied,  during  the  same  period,  from  19  to 

21  jier  cent,  against  I^nilon,  it  is  plain  the  real  ex- 
change could  not  be  far  from  par.  Had  the  cnmpiiied 
exchange  lioen  less  unfavorable,  it  would  have  slinwn 
that  the  real  exchange  was  in  favor  of  London ;  had 
it  liecn  moro  unfavorable,  it  would,  on  the  contrarv 
hove  shown  that  the  real  exchange  was  against 
London. 

Provided  an  accurate  account  could  he  obtained  of 
the  expense  attending  the  transit  of  bullion  from  this 
country  to  the  Continent  during  the  subsequent  years 
of  the  war,  it  would  most  likely  bo  found,  notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  depression  of  the  imminal, 
that  the  real  exchange  varied  but  little  from  par ;  and 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver  was  not  a  con- 
sequence of  the  lialance  of  payments  ticing  against  us, 
liut  of  its  being  advantageous  to  export  bullion,  be- 
cause of  its  being  moro  valuable  on  the  Continent. 
None  will  contend  that,  in  1800,  IHIO,  etc.,  gold  and 
silver  were  so  n^dunilant  in  this  country  as  to  sink 
their  relative  value.  Any  such  supimsif  ion  is  iint  of 
the  question.  Durin^r  the  period  referred  to,  they 
were  sent  abroad,  because  the  depreciation  of  pa|)cr 
exceeded  the  cost  of  the  transit  of  bullion  ;  and  it  was 
every  bixly's  interest  to  pay  their  debts  in  the  depre- 
cioted  currency,  and  to  export  that  which  was  uiiilc- 
preciatcd  to  countries  where  it  passed  at  its  full  value 
as  coin,  or  In  which  bullion  was  in  greater  doniand. 
Had  our  paper  currency  been  sufficiently  rcdnccil,  the 
supply  of  i.;old  in  the  kingdom  in  ISOJl,  1H!0,  etc..  com- 
pared with  the  demand  which  must,  under  sucli  cir- 
euinstanics,  hove  licen  exiM'rieneed,  was  so  very  small, 
that  insteod  of  exporting,  we  should  have  imported 
the  precious  metals  from  all  pirts  of  the  world. 

The  extraonlinary  exportation  of  llritish  gonds  to 
the  Continent  during  the  latter  years  of  the  war,  has 
lM>en  verj'  generally  suppose<l  to  have  been  in  fjreat 
measure  owing  to  the  depression  of  the  exchange. 
But,  in  so  fur  as  this  depression  was  occasioned  liy  the 
rediinduney  or  depreciation  of  the  currency,  it  could 
have  no  such  effect.  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  to  I'lirm 
any  opinion  as  to  the  iuHuenco  of  ttuituations  in  the 
compiilid  exehangc  on  exiwirt  and  import  trade,  with- 
out previously  ascertaining  whether  they  are  a  conse- 
quence of  fluctuations  in  the  real  or  nominal  exchange. 
It  is  only  by  an  unfavoralde  rKd  exchange  that  ex- 
portation is  facilitated  ;  and  it  may  be  favoralile  when 
the  riimpuird  exchange  is  unfavorable.  ".Suppose," 
to  use  an  example  given  by  Mr.  lllake,  "  tlie  com- 
puted exchange  lietween  Hamburg  and  London  to  lie  I 
per  cent,  against  this  country,  and  that  this  arises  from 
the  rv(i/ exchange  whli  .i  Is  favorable  to  the  iimouiil  of 
•1  |s'r  cent.,  and  a  nominal  exchange  unfavorable  to  llio 
extent  (if  Ti  per  cent.  ;  let  the  real  price  of  bulliun  at 
llunibiirg  and  Loudon  be  precisely  the  same,  anil,  con- 


the   mint  price  of  bullion,  will  measure  the  extent  of 

the  favoralile  or  'iiifavorjble  nominal  exchange.  It  will  i  sequcntly,  the  tmrninal  prices  dlircrcnt  by  the  amount 
lie  favorable  when  the  depTeciation  is  less  than  the  ex-  1  of  the  numiwd  exchange,  or  .0  per  cent.  ;  now,  il'  tl  o 
jiense  of  transit,  and  unfavorable  when  it  is  greater,  j  exjienses  of  fi-elght,  insurance,  etc,  on  the  transit  of 
FromlHOUto  IHl.'i  inclusive,  (Ircat  Ilritaiii  continued  bullion  from  Hamburg  are  .'1  per  cent.,  it  is  cvidrnt 
to  exiMirt  gohl  and  silver  lo  the  Continent.  During  i  that  a  prillt  would  be  ilerlved  from  the  Import  of  that 
this  jH'rhsl,  therefore,  we  must  add  the  expense  of  ita    article,  notwithstanding  the  computet!  exchange  was  1 
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per  cent,  against  us.  In  this  cnie,  the  merchant  must 
give  a  premium  of  1  per  cent,  for  the  foreign  bilf,  to 
pay  for  the  bullion;  £100  worth  of  bullion  at  Ham- 
burg would  therefore  cost  him  £101,  und  the  cIiargeB 
of  importation  would  increase  the  sum  tn  £10-1.  Upon 
the  subsequent  siilo,  then,  for  £105  of  depreciated 
currency  in  the  home  market,  he  would  derive  from 
the  truiisaction  a  profit  of  £1.  This  sum  is  precisely 
tlie  ditference  lietween  the  real  exchange  and  the  ex- 
penses of  transit,  that  part  of  the  computed  exchange 
wliicli  depends  on  the  nominal  producing  no  effect ; 
since  whatever  is  lost  l)y  its  unfavorable  state  is  coun- 
terbalanced by  a  corresponding  inequality  of  nominal 
prices."*  In  the  same  mauuer  it  ma}-  be  shown  that, 
tliough  the  i-nrnputed  be  favorable,  tlie  rtal  exchange 
may  bo  unfavorable ;  and  that,  consequently,  it  maj' 
be  really  advantageous  to  export  when  it  is  apparently 
advantageous  to  import.  But  it  would  be  tedious  to 
multiply  instances,  which,  as  the  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  conceive,  may  be  infinitely  varied,  and 
which  have  been  sufficiently  explained  in  the  fore- 
going sections. 

Tlie  reiil  cause  of  the  extraordinarj'  importation  of 
British  produce  into  the  Continent,  in  1809, 1810, 1811, 
etc.,  notwithstandii-.g  the  anti-commorcial  system  of 
Kaixilcon,  is  to  be  found  in  the  annihilation  of  the 
neutral  trade,  and  our  monopoly  of  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  The  entire  produce  of  the  East  and  West 
was  nt  our  disposal.  The  Continental  nations  could 
neither  procure  co'.onial  products,  nor  raw  cotton  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  except  from  England.  Brit- 
ish merchandise  was  thus  almost  indispensable ;  and 
to  this  our  immense  exportation,  in  spite  of  all  prohibi- 
tions to  tho  contrary',  is  to  be  ascribed. 

XI.  History  and  Inplvencb  of  Billh  or  Ex- 
ciiASdK. — It  is  not  easy  to  discover  the  era  when  bills 
of  exchange  were  first  employed  to  transfer  and  ad- 
just the  mutual  claims  and  obligations  of  merchants. 
Their  invention  has  been  a.srril)ed  to  the  Arabians  and 
Jews  of  the  Middle  Ages.  But  it  seems  certain  thut 
they  were  in  use  in  remote  antiquit}'.  Isocrates  states 
that  a  stranger  who  brought  some  cargoes  of  corn  to 
Athens,  furnished  a  merchant  of  the  name  of  Strut- 
oclcs  Aith  an  order  or  bill  of  exchange  on  a  town  on 
the  Euxine,  whore  money  was  owing  to  liim ;  and, 
because  the  person  wlio  had  drawn  the  bill  iiud  no 
fixed  (loinicilc,  Ktratoclcs  was  to  have  recourse  on  a 
merchant  in  Athens,  in  tlio  event  of  its  bcin'j  pro- 
teiiteil.  The  merchant,  says  Isocrates,  wlio  procured 
this  Oilier  found  it  extremely  advantageous,  inasmuch 
w  it  enabled  hifn  to  avoid  risliing  his  fortune  on  sens 
covered  with  pirates,  and  the  lioatile  squadrons  of  the 
Laccdenio!iians, — De  Vauw  Recherches  $ur  lei  Cries, 
i.,  ibS. 

There  is  also  good  evidence  to  show  that  the  method 
of  transferring  and  canceling  the  debts  of  pnttics  re- 
siding; at  a  distance  l)y  means  of  letters  of  credit, 
which  are  in  eflcct  tlio  Bnnio  as  bills  of  exchange,  was 
not  unknown  to  the  Unmans.  Cicero,  in  onn  of  his 
eiiistles  to  Attlcns.l  inquires  whether  Ida  son  must 
carrj'  cash  to  defraj-  the  ex|)ense  of  his  studies  v.ith 
him  t(i  Athens,  or  whether  ho  might  not  save 
this  troiilile  and  risk  by  obtaining  an  assignment  for 
an  ei|iiivalent  sum  from  a  creditor  in  Uomu  on  his 
(lelitiir  in  .\thens.  It  is  evident,  from  u  subsequent 
epistle  of  Cicero,  that  the  latter  method  had  been  pre- 
ferreil,  jind  that  the  transfercnco  of  the  money  had, 
in  ciin'<c(|neui'e,  lieon  rendered  unnecessary. { 

Macphcrson  statc8§  that  the  first  mention  of  bills  of 

*  ( •liservallonii,  etc.,  p.  !>1. 

t  Hi)iHt.  ml  Ailieiim,  xll.  8. 

i  KjtiKl.  (((/  AtUeiim,  xll.  '2T.  "  I>o  tjlcerono,  ut  ncribls,  lla 
faclaiu :  ipst  {lerinittiiiii  (iii  tempore ;  nuinmiirnm  qusntiim 
opus  crll  ut  jx'Pmiitf/i/r  tu  vldebU."  In  Ids  notes  on  it  parul- 
ii'l  piiHsaiti',  dm  vhis  remarks,  "  PennuUitl't  eft  quoil  nunc 
barlmrc  cai;i6mn,  dlcltur."— /vi><«(.  ad  AUIcvm,  xL  24, 

I  ilnmils  ttf  Commtree,  i.  40&. 


exchange  in  modem  history  occurs  in  1265.  The 
pope,  having  quarroled  with  Manfred,  King  of  Sicily, 
engaged,  on  Ilenr}-  III.  of  England  agreeing  to  indem- 
nify him  for  the  expense,  to  depose  Manf^d,  and  raise 
Henry's  second  son,  Edmund,  to  the  Sicilian  throne. 
The  enterprise  misgave.  But  the  merchants  of  Sienns 
and  Florence,  who  originally  advanced  the  money  to 
curr}'  it  into  effect,  or  rather  to  gratify  the  pope's  ra- 
pacity, were  paid  by  bills  drawn  on  the  prelates  of 
England,  who,  although  they  protested  that  they  knew 
nothing  at  all  about  the  transaction,  were  nevertheless 
compelled,  under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  pay  the 
bills  and  interest  I* 

Capmany,  in  his  "  Memoirs"  respecting  the  com- 
merce,  etc.,  of  Barcelona,  gives  a  copy  of  an  ordon- 
nance  of  the  magistracy,  dated  in  13^,  enacting  that 
bills  should  be  accepted  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  presentation ;  a  sufiicient  proof  that  they  were 
in  general  use  in  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century. 

But  whatever  be  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  bills 
of  exchange,  few  inventions  have  redounded  more  to 
the  puldic  advantage.  Without  this  simple  and  inge- 
nious contrivance,  commerce  could  have  made  no  great 
progress.  Had  there  been  no  means  of  adjusting  the 
mutual  claims  of  debtors  ai<d  creditors  otherwise  than 
by  the  intervention  of  n^etallic  money  (for  bank  paper 
is  only  another  species  of  bills  of  exchange),  a  very 
large  portion  of  thut  capital  which  is  setting  productive 
labor  in  motion  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
ministering  to  the  wants  and  enjoyments  of  mankind, 
must  have  been  employed  in  effecting  those  exchanges 
which  are  much  better  effected  by  the  agency  of  a  few 
quires  of  paper.  Instead  of  a  perpetual  importation 
and  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  necessarily  at- 
tended with  an  immensity  of  trouble  and  expense, 
bills,  possessing  littli  or  no  intrinsic  worth,  and  which 
are  transferred  vith  the  utmost  facility,  suffice  to  ad- 
just the  most  extensive  and  complicated  transactions. 
But  the  mere  setting  freo  of  an  immense  prmluctlve 
power,  engaged  in  a  comparatively  unprofitable  em- 
ployment, is  only  one  of  the  many  benefits  we  owe  to 
the  use  of  bills.  By  cheapening  the  instruments  by 
which  commerce  is  carried  on,  they  have  mnteriai'v 
reduced  the  prices  of  most  articles  j  and  have,  in  con- 
sequence, increased  the  command  o'  all  classes  over 
necessaries  und  luxuries,  und  accelerated  the  progress 
of  civilization,  by  occasioning  a  more  extensive  inter- 
course and  intimate  connection  between  diffr.rcnt  and 
independent  countries  than  would  otherwise  have 
taken  place. 

In  a  political  point  of  view  their  effects  have  been 
equally  salutarj'.  fhcy  enalile  individuals  impercepti- 
l)ly  to  transfer  their  fortune  to  other  countries,  and  to 
preserve  it  safe  alikn  from  the  rapacity  of  their  own 
governments  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  others.  The 
security  of  property  has,  in  consequence,  beon  vastly 
augmented.  And  th(Uigh  wo  should  concede  to  the 
satirist  that  paper  credit  has  "  lent  corruption  lighter 
wings,"  it  has,  at  the  same  time,  powerfully  contributed 
to  render  subjects  less  dependent  on  the  |Kdicy,  nnd 
less  lial'le  to  bo  injurioudy  affejted  by  the  injudicious 
measures  of  their  rulers.  In  countries  in  a  low  stage 
of  civilization  the  inhabitants  endea^-.r,  liy  liurying 
all  the  gold  and  silver  they  ran  collect,  to  preserve  a 
part  of  their  property  from  the  despots  by  whom  they 
are  nlterinitely  plundered  tm\  oppressed.  This  was 
uidversally  the  case  in  the  Middle  Ages;  and  in  Tur- 
key, India,  I'erxia,  and  -ither  enstern,  and  also  in 
sonu)  iMiropean  lountries,  the  practica  is  htill  carried 
on  to  a  greater  or  lesj  extent.  Some  economists  luive 
endeaviired  to  account  for  the  long-continued  importa- 
tion and  high  value  of  the  precious  metals  in  India, 
by  the  loss  which  necessarily  attends  the  practicn  of 
boarding  ;  and  undoiilitediy  this  lecking-up  of  capital, 
while  it  evinces  un  extreme  degree  of  insecurity,  is  a 
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■uttn  cause  of  the  poverty  of  these  countries.  Bat 
the  security  afforded  by  bills  of  exchunge  is  inflnitoly 
greater  ihan  any  which  can  be  derived  from  the  bar- 
barous expedient  of  trusting  property  to  the  bosom  of 
the  earth.  "  Pregnant  with  thousands  flits  the  tcrap 
unseen,"  and  in  a  moment  places  the  largest  fortune 
beyond  the  reach  of  danger.  Mr.  Harris  was  there- 
fore right  in  saj'ing,  "  that  the  introduction  of  bills  of 
exchange  was  the  greatest  security  to  merchants,  both 
ns  to  their  persons  and  effects,  and  consequently  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  commerce,  and  the  greatest 
blow  to  despotism,  of  an}'  thing  that  over  was  in- 
vented." 

Its  extensive  commerce,  the  wealth  and  punctuality 
of  its  merchants,  and  their  intimate  connection  with 
all  the  other  great  trading  cities  of  the  world,  made 
Amsterdam,  previously  to  the  peace  of  1768,  the  chief 
place  wht  s  the  accounts  of  commercial  countries 
were  lialancej  and  ailjusted.  But  the  loss  of  foreign 
trade,  and  the  other  vexations  to  which  Holland  was 
subjected  during  the  ascendency  of  the  French,  nearly 
divested  Amsterdam  of  all  share  in  this  business ;  and 
it  has  not  since  recovered  its  former  superiority.  I..on- 
don  is  now  the  trw'ing  metropclis  of  Europe  and  the 
world,  unirrrn  orbu  terrarnm  emporium.  The  vast 
extent  of  its  commercial  dealings  necessarily  renders 
it  tho  great  mart  for  bills  of  exchange.  Its  bill-mer- 
chants, a  class  of  men  remarkable  for  their  shrewdness 
and  generally  pissessed  of  Inrge  capitals,  assist  in 
trimming  and  adjusting  the  lialance  of  debt  and  credit 
between  the  most  remote  countries.  They  Inij-  up 
bills  where  they  are  cheap,  and  srll  them  where  they 
are  dear,  and,  by  the  extent  of  their  corre^t^indence 
and  the  magn'iude  of  their  transactions,  give  a  steadi- 
nes«  to  tb<-  e.\change  to  which  it  could  not  otherwise 
attain. 

Tho  following  is  a  statement  of  tho  usanco  and  days 
of  grace  for  Itills  drawn  at  liOndon  upon  some  of  the 
principal  commercial  cities : 
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Botterdam 

Hamburg 

Altoiia 

Dantxie 

Paris 

Franl(A)rt. 

Bremen 

Barcolona. 

Oenova 

Madrid 

Cadlr. 

nilboa 

Olhraltar 

Leghorn 

LctpilK 

Goiioft 

Malta 

NapK-^ 

falc  rni« 

Lisbon 

Rio  'lanotro 

DubHn 

New  Vort 

•  ro.  d.,  m.  _,  d.  d..  d.  •.,  d.  a,  resper.ttvi-lv  donot«>  innntA* 
^U-  dnU,  rnonVu  etfUr  tight,  day  nfter  'dale,  dayt  after 
piflAt,  d<iyt  n/t«r  iwcepUtrnM. 

In  Franco,  days  of  grace  were  suppressed  by  the 
■''m  lit.  Commerce,  article  VX.  In  Austria,  liills  jiay. 
tl  ■♦  sig*"*  cr  r:>  drniiiiil,  or  at  less  tlian  7  day» 
•iU  -  «)..'>;  (  'rtc  ■•re  '^it  a'.lowed  any  days  of  grace. 
In  IMei.  ■  .,  hills  ..'!  .•  date  are  alluwod  10  day* 
grace,  liu     ,«.<•(  sight  only  8  days'  do. 

I'l  the  ''atlii/*  o'  Wlls,  thw  new  style  is  usod  ir  every 
nor.  tr  1  1  I'M,  »i*h  'i,' "'xceptln-i  of  Uu«  ,i.  A 
».<»pi*i'.;i  M  ■»■•*  Int..'.  (!;.'  r'assian  g.vtuiiuent  fur 
li".,  ■•<'•*,     -i\  .f  (v  ;<.iri'(r..rt«.i  rJMular. 

ii;  I,  -'to»,  WV"  :>f  .  v..han/e  are  l><>n.'ht  and  sold 
bj  t>."i»k«l  «*.'!■,  g«i  ix>i.ad  to  '.lie  [.riccij   .  iiu-rcliants 


and  discover  whether  they  are  buyer*  or  sellers  of 
bills.  A  few  of  the  b.-okers,  of  most  influence,  after 
ascertaining  the  ttaUt  of  the  relative  supply  and  de- 
mand for  hills,  sugg<«t  a  price  at  which  the  greater 
part  of  the  transactkns  of  the  day  are  settled,  with 
such  deviations  as  particular  bills,  from  their  being  in 
a  very  high  or  low  crelit,  may  be  subject  to.  The 
price  fixed  by  the  brokeii  is  that  which  is  published 
in  'NVittenhttirs  List ;  but  ihe  first  houses  generally 
negotiate  their  bills  on  f,  1,  1^^,  and  1  per  cent,  better 
terms  than  those  quoted.  In  London  and  other  great 
commercial  cities,  a  class  of  middlemen  speculate 
largely  on  the  rise  and  full  of  tho  exchange  ;  buying 
bills  when  the}'  exjiect  a  rise,  and  soiling  them  when 
a  fall  is  antici|)ated. 

It  is  usual,  in  drawing  foreign  bills  of  exchange,  to 
draw  them  in  sets,  or  duplicates,  lest  the  first  should 
be  lost  or  miscarrj'.  When  bills  are  drawn  in  sets, 
each  must  contain  a  condition  that  it  shall  be  payalilo 
only  while  the  others  remain  unpaid  ;  thus,  the  iir^t  is 
payable  only,  "  second  and  third  unpaid ;"  the  second, 
"  first  and  tliird  unpaid ;"  ond  the  third,  "  .rat  and 
second  unpaid." 

Bills  of  exchange  purporting  to  be  drawn  at  any 
place  out  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  be  deemed  to 
be  lialile  to  the  stamp-duty  on  such  bills,  thougli  they 
may,  in  fact,  have  been  drawn  in  the  United  King- 
dom. (§  4.)  Tho  holders  of  foreign  bills,  or  bills 
drawn  out  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  to  atliK  proper 
adhesive  stamps  to  the  same  before  negotiating  them 
under  a  penalty  of  4150.     (§  5.) 

No  one  ac({uaintcd  with  the  fundamental  rules  of 
arithmetic  can  have  any  difficulty  whatever  in  esti- 
mating how  much  a  sum  of  money  in  one  country  is 
worth  in  another,  according  to  tho  state  of  exchani'-o 
at  the  time.  Tho  common  aritlimctical  books  alniund 
in  examples  of  such  computations.  But,  in  conduct- 
ing the  liiuiuess  of  exchange,  a  direct  remittance  is 
not  always  preferred.  When  a  merchant  in  London, 
for  example,  means  to  discliarge  u  debt  due  liy  him  in 
Paris,  it  is  his  I)usiue8s  to  ascertain  iiot  only  the  state 
of  tho  direct  exchange  between  London  and  Paris, 
and,  consequently,  thu  sum  whicli  he  must  pay  in 
London  for  a  bill  on  Paris  equivalent  to  liis  del'',  but 
also  the  state  of  the  exchange  between  Ix)nili>n  and 
Hamburg,  Iluinliurg  and  Paris,  etc. ;  for  it  frei|uently 
happens  that  it  may  lie  more  advantagoou.H  for  liliii  to 
buy  a  liill  un  Hamburg,  Amsterdam,  or  Lisbon,  uni 
to  direct  his  agent  to  invest  tlie  proceeds  in  i<  bill  on 
Paris,  rather  tlian  remit  directly  to  the  latter.  This 
is  termed  the  Arbitratkin  of  exelmft(;e.  An  exam- 
ple or  two  will  suffice  to  show  the  principle  mi  which 
it  is  conducted. 

Thus,  if  the  exchaiign  between  London  ond  Amster- 
dam lie  a.'Js.  I'lomish  (old  coiaage)  per  iwuiid  sterling, 
an<l  between  Paris  and  Amsterdam  Is.  fid.  I'lemisli 
per  franc,  tlicn,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  a  direct 
or  indinu't  remittance  to  Paris  would  Iw  most  advan- 
tageous, we  iiiiist  (ali'idate  what  would  be  tlie  value 
of  tlie  franc  in  Knglisli  nuiney  if  the  reinittuneo  were 
mntle  through  llollaud;  for  it  lie  less  than  that  re- 
sulting frim.  tile  ilireit  excliangv.  It  will  olivinusly  Iw 
the  preferuldu  mode  of  remitting.  This  is  determined 
by  stiUiiig,  as  .'l.')s.  Flemish  (the  Amstenlam  currency 
in  a  pound  sterling) :  Is.  tkl.  Fleniisli  (Amstenlnm 
currency  in  a  franc) :  :  X"l  :  lod.  tlie  [iroiKirtioii  or 
arbilraltd  value  of  tho  franc.  Heme,  if  the  Knglish 
money,  or  bill  of  exchange,  to  [lay  a  debt  in  I'aris, 
wore  remitted  liy  Amsterdiini,  it  would  require  IDd.  to 
discharge  a  debt  of  a  fruiic,  or  H I  to  discliarge  a  deht 
of  21  froncs  ;  and,  tlierefori',  if  the.  exchange  iietween 
I^ind(m  and  Paris  were  at  'il,  it  v.^nuld  Im  iimlirerent 
to  the  Knglisli  merchant  whether  he  re.nitted  directly 
to  Paris,  or  indirectly  rii'  .Amsterdam  j  but  if  tho  ex- 
change between  Uaiduii  :.iiil  Paris  wcru  ahvvi  'Jl,  then 
a  direct  remittance  wouhl  \m  preferable;  wiiile,  if  ou 
the  otlier  hand,  the  dircet  uxchungu  were  less  tliuu  24, 
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the  indirect  remittance  ought  as  plainly  to  be  prefer- 
red. 

"  Suppose,"  to  borrow  an  example  from  Kelly 
(JJtu'veraal  CambUt,  vol.  ii.,  p.  137),  "  the  exchange  of 
London  and  Lisbon  to  be  at  C8d.  per  milree,  and  that 
of  Lisbon  on  Madrid  500  rees  per  dollar,  the  arbitrated 
price  between  London  and  Madrid  is  S-ld.  sterling  per 
dollar ;  for,  as  1000  rees :  68d. : :  500  rees :  atd.  But, 
if  the  direct  exchange  of  London  on  Madrid  be  86d. 
Bterlinp  per  dollar,  thpn  I.rf)ndon,  by  remitting  di- 
rectly to  Madrid,  must  pay  35d.  for  every  dollar; 
whereas,  by  remitting  through  Lisbon,  he  will  pay 
only  3'*'1-  i  ^'  "i  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to 
remit  indirectly  to  Madrid  through  Lisbon.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  London  draws  directly  on  Madrid,  ho 
will  receive  85d.  sterling  per  dollar;  whereas,  by 
drawing  indirectly  through  Lisbon,  he  would  receive 
only  H4d. ;  it  is,  therefore,  the  interest  of  London  to 
draw  directly  on  Madrid.    Hence,,  the  following  rules  : 

"  1.  Where  the  certain  price  is  given,  draw  through 
the  place  which  produces  the  lowest  arbitrated  price, 
and  remit  through  that  which  produces  the  highest. 

"  2.  Where  the  uncertain  price  is  given,  draw 
through  that  place  which  produces  the  highest  arbi- 
trated price,  and  remit  through  that  which  produces 
the  lowest."  In  compound  arbitration, 'or  when  more 
thiin  three  places  are  concerned,  then,  in  order  to  find 
how  much  a  remittjince  passing  through  them  all  will 
amount  to  in  the  last  place,  or,  which  is  the  same 
thing,  to  find  the  arbitrated  price  between  the  first 
and  the  last,  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  different 
statements  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  foregoing  ex- 
amples. Thus,  if  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Anistenlam  be  ,'i5s.  Flemish  for  £1  sterling  ;  between 
Amsterdam  and  Lisbon  I'Jd.  llemish  for  1  old  crusade  ; 
and  between  Lisl)on  and  Paris  480  rees  for  3  francs  ; 
what  is  the  arl>itrated  price  between  Londmi  and 
Purls  ?  In  the  first  pli";e,  as  Ms.  Flemisii ;  £1 :  :  4'2d. 
FliMuiali  :  '2».  sterling  =  1  old  crusade. 

.Second,  a.^  1  old  pru.<ade,  or  400  rees  :  'is.  sterling  :  : 
48(1  rees  :  '.^s.  4'8d.  sterling  =  3  francs. 

Tiilrd,  as  2s.  4*Hd.  sterling :  3  francs  : :  £1  sterling  : 
'25  francfl,  tlio  arbitrated  price  of  the  pound  sterling 
between  l..ondon  and  Paris. 

This  operation  may  be  abridged  as  follows  : 
£1  nturlliiK. 
£  1  sterling      =      85s.  Flemish. 
SJs.  Flom.        —      1  old  crusade. 
1  olil  crusade    =      400  roes. 
480  re«»  =      8  fi-anos. 

85x400x8    4200 

llonoe = =  25ft-ancs. 

480  X  8J  108 

This  abridged  o|)eration  evidently  consists  in  arrang- 
In);  tli»  terms,  Mt  that  tliiise  which  would  form  the  di- 
visurs  in  continued  statements  in  the  Kulo  of  Three, 

Taui.k  RCKriKvisH  TiiK  Vai.cr  or  Tim  MoNKYS  OF  Ac.;oii 
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are  multiplied  together  for  a  common  divisor,  and  th« 
other  tei-ms  for  a  common  dividend.  The  ordinary 
arithmetical  books  abound  with  examples  of  such  ope- 
rations. 

The  following  account  of  i.he  manner  in  which  a 
very  large  transaction  was  actually  conducted  by  indi- 
rect remittances,  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  princi- 
ples we  have  been  endeavoring  to  explain.  In  1804, 
Spain  was  bound  to  poy  to  France  a  large  subsidy ; 
and,  in  order  to  do  this,  three  distir.ct  methods  pre- 
sented themselves :  1.  To  send  do'.iars  to  Paris  bjr 
land.  2.  To  remit  bills  of  exchange  directly  to  Paris. 
3.  To  authorize  Paris  to  draw  directly  on  Spain.  The 
first  of  these  methods  was  tried,  but  it  was  found  too 
slow  and  expensive  ;  and  the  second  and  third  plans 
were  considered  likely  to  turn  the  exchange  against 
Spain.  The  following  method  by  the  indirect  or  cir- 
cular exchange  was  therefore  adopted. 

A  merchant  or  banquier  at  Paris  was  appointed  to 
manage  the  operation,  which  be  thus  conducted :  He 
chose  London,  Amsterdam,  Hamburg,  Cadiz,  Madrid, 
and  Paris,  as  the  principal  binges  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  to  turn ;  and  he  engaged  correspondents  in 
each  of  these  cities  to  support  the  circulation.  Madrid 
and  Cadiz  were  the  places  in  Spain  from  whence  re- 
mittances were  to  be  made  ;  and  dollars  were,  of 
course,  to  lie  sent  to  where  they  bore  the  highest 
price,  for  which  bills  were  to  be  procured  ou  Paris,  or 
on  anj'  other  places  that  might  be  deemed  more  od- 
vantageous.  The  principle  being  thus  established,  it 
only  remained  to  regulate  the  extent  of  the  operation, 
so  as  not  to  issue  too  much  paper  on  Spain,  and  to 
give  the  circulation  as  much  support  as  possible  from 
real  Inisinesa.  With  this  view,  London  was  chosen 
as  a  place  to  which  the  operation  might  be  chiefly  di- 
{  rected,  as  the  price  of  dollars  was  then  high  in  En- 
gland ;  a  circumstance  which  rendered  the  proportional 
\  exchange  advantageous  to  Spain. 
I  This  business  was  commenced  at  Paris,  where  the 
I  negotiation  of  drafts  issued  on  Hamburg  and  Ari'tflr- 
1  dam  served  to  answer  the  immediate  demands  of  tue 
;  state  ;  and  orders  were  transmitted  to  these  places  to 
draw  for  the  reimbursements  on  London,  Madrid,  or 
Cadiz,  accordiiii;  as  the  course  of  exchange  was  most 
favorable,  T  liu  proceedings  were  all  conducted  with 
judgment,  and  attended  with  complete  success.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  operation,  the  course  of  ex- 
change of  Cadiz  ou  London  was  3Gd.  ;  but  by  the  plan 
adopted,  Sjuiin  got  39id.,  or  above  8  per  cent,  tiy  the 
remittance  of  dollars  to  London,  and  considerable  ad- 
vuntoges  were  also  gained  by  the  circulation  of  bills 
through  the  several  places  on  the  continent. — Kki.ly's 
Cambist,  vol.  ii.,  p.  108 ;  Duno.sT's  Klrmxnts  of  Com- 
merce, 2d  ed.,  p.  2'28.     See  Bills  of  Kxchange. 
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•  Abstracted  from  TSittit  ifodern  i'(nnliist,  to  which  the  reader  Is  referred  for  l\irthor  explanations. 
It  is  easy  from  this  table  to  calculate  the  value  of  i  MrCi'i.iiocil,  in  the  lust  edition  Ency,  Brif .     See  Bills 
any  of  the  above  coins,  taking  silver  at  5s.  2d.,  Os.  (Id.  j  if  h'xihanije, 

an  07,.,  or  any  other  price,  and  thince  to  deduce  the  Bxohange  sl|rnifios  a  place  in  mostt.  ;;ndcrahlo 
par  of  exchange  «t  such  rates.  The  preceding  article  trading  cities  where  merchants,  agents,  bankers,  bro- 
on  Principles  of  E.\cliange,  is  from  the  jkmi  of  J.  IJ.    ker.j,  interpreters,  and  other  persons  concerned  in  com- 
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merce,  assemble  on  certain  days,  at  a  fixed  hour,  to 
confer  together  in  regard  to  matters  relating  to  ex- 
change.i,  remittances,  payments,  assurances,  freights, 
etc.  In  i'landers,  Holland,  and  France,  these  places 
•re  called  Bourtti,  or  Placet  de  Change;  and  in  the 
Hanse  towns,  BorsenhaUe.  The  most  considerable  ex- 
changes in  £uro|)e  are  those  of  London,  Paris,  and 
Amsterdam.  The  ancient  Romans  had  places  fur  mer- 
chants to  meet  in  most  of  the  considerable  cities  of 
their  empire.  That  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
at  Komn  in  the  year  B.C.  493,  was  called  Collegium 
Merca/orum,  of  which  it  ia  allciced  there  are  still  some 
remains,  called  by  the  modem  Komuna  Lcggia,  the 
Lodge  or  place  of  St.  George. 

Exchequer  Bllla  are  bills  of  credit  issued  by 
authority  of  rarliament,  Thty  are  for  various  sums, 
and  bear  interest  (generally  from  1^.  to  2^.  per 
diem,  per  XlOO)  according  to  the  usual  rate  at  the 
time.  The  advances  of  the  bank  to  government  are 
made  upon  exchequer  bills;  and  the  daily  transac- 
tions between  the  bank  and  government  are  princi- 
pally carried  on  through  their  i.'itervention.  Notice 
of  the  time  at  which  outstanding  exchequer  bills  are 
to  bo  paid  off  is  given  by  public  advertisement. 
Bankers  prefer  vesting  in  exche.(uer  bills  to  any  other 
species  of  stock,  even  though  tic  interest  l>e  fur  the 
most  p»rt  comparatively  low ;  'leeause  the  capital 
may  t>e  rpceived  at  the  treasury  ax  ^\w  rate  originally 
paid  for  i'.,  the  holders  being  jxeiu  ited  from  any  risk 
of  fluctuation,  except  in  the  amoui  t  of  the  premium 
or  discount  at  which  they  umy  have  \iuught  tlio  bills. 
Exchequer  bills  were  tirst  issued  in  ItiUU,  and  have 
been  annually  issued  ever  since.  The  subjoined  is  an 
account  of  the  unfunded  debt  in  cxche  (uer  bills,  and 
of  the  annual  charge  thereon,  on  the  ut  i  of  ■Funuii'v. 
1817,  ond  the  jth  of  Januarj'  every  sub  cquciit  year 
down  to  1855. 

In  1H5.1,  rrrhequer  bond*  were  i-  ed  bearin);  inter- 
est at  2}  per  cent,  f  )r  ten  yeHr"  <  thereafter  'JJ  |H'r 
cent,  fur  thirty  jears,  or  ti' .  189-1,  to  such  holders  of 
South  .Sea,.and  three  per  cent,  stuck  as  chose  to  accept 
the  same,  a  bund  fur  jCIOO  Iwing  given  for  every  illOO 
stock  subscrilied  (llilh  and  17th  Vict.,  cap.  '2.i).  liut 
only  a  von.-  small  sum  (,£5U00)  has  been  invested  in 
■uch  l>onil.'<. 

This  description  of  tem|)orar}'  loan  is  unknown  in 
this  countr)',  l>ut  is  a  favorite  investment  liy  Itritish 
capitoli.tts.     The  treasur)'  has  the  power,  by  act  uf 
Parliament,  tu  issue  ways  and  means  I'ills,  or  in  other 
words,  exrhcquer  bills,  to  the  aid  of  the  wujs  and 
means  uf  the  ^car,  by  issuing  them  in  any  one  quarter, 
payable  out  uf  the  revenues  of  the  following  quarter. 
Inde|)endeut  of  these  bills  of  supply,  issues  are  made 
in  exchequer  bil's  tu  the  paymaster-general  fur  the 
ordinary  .•'erviie,  tu  lie  sold  in  the  market  tu  meet  the  i 
public  demand.     The  bills  are  signed  cither  by  the  i 
comptruller  ur  by  the  as»istiii!t-coni|itr()llcr.  and  evert-  ! 
means  have  been  suggested  to  prevent  furgerj'.    .Some- 
times the  bilU  are  iKsued  to  the  paymaster-general,  uiiil  , 
soinetimes  tu   the  bank ;  and  the  bunk  either  carries 
the  anicmnt  of  muney  fur  which  it  has  euntracted  with  i 
the  government,  to  the  imymoster's  aeeuuiit,  ur  tu  the  ' 
excbeijuer  account.    Then  the  credit  is  issued  from  the  ! 
cxchei|uer  account  for  the  puldic  accountant.     About , 
1500  bills  are  prepared  in  one  day,  and  they  arc  signed  | 
in  even  quantities.     There  are  constitutional  reasons 
•gainst  the  trcoiiury  having  the  issue  of  exchequer  ^ 
Mils.     The  Cunstttutiun  of  Kiiglaiid  is  founded  on  a  i 
Jealousy  of  the  exe<'utlve  guvcfniment.  and  therefore  ' 
checks  are  require*]  in  dealing  with  the  action  of  the  . 
government,  which  a  cnmmeniul  cum|mny  like  the  j 
llank  of  Kiii;laii<l  may  not  in  any  res|iect  require,  i 

From  the  1st  of  .lanuury,  IK-t-J,  tu  loth  June,  1847,  I 
there  were  signed  by  the  cumptrullar-general,  and  by  I 
the  assistuDt-comptroller,  t»*)i,707  exchequer  bills,  for  ! 
tha  amount  of  i;i97,983,4'^a.  From  the  1st  January,  I 
tu  Ijth  June,  1847,  there  were  examined  and  I 


controlled  by  the  comptroller-general  and  assistant- 
comptroller,  288  royal  orders  of  the  anmuit  of  i'92. 
8«/),730,  and  900  trvasurj'  warrants  of  tie  value  of 
£283,681,258.  From  the  first  of  Janua  y,  1845.  to 
10th  June,  1847,  there  were  issued  and  supplied  to  the 
paymaster,  90,109  bills  of  the  amount  of  i;54,UU4,300. 
The  preparation  of  e](chequer  bills  costs  '.he  public  for 
paper-making,  £4000 ;  superintendence  of  ditto,  £3{)  ■ 
engraving  and  pkinting,  £180 ;  superintendent,  4;;)u  • 
and  counterfeits,  £10— total,  £650.  During  18,j5| 
there  were  signed  1455  credits,  1228  vcquittances,  427 
Irish  transfers,  8842  Irish  acqui',taccos,  32,444  ex- 
chequer bills  of  £31,827,117  ;  and  cntroUed  214  ro,-aI 
orders  of  £91,811,111,  and  869  treasury  warrants  of 
£178,981,985.  In  1854,  there  were  signed  22,654  ax- 
chequer  bonds  of  £6,009,400. 
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Exoise,  the  num<!  given  to  the  duties  or  taxes  laid 
on  certain  articles  produced  and  consumed  ut  home; 
but,  exclusive  uf  these,  the  duties  un  licen.ies  and 
|M)st-liorses  are  alsu  placeil  under  the  munaijer. v  nt  uf 
the  excise,  and  are  consequently  iiicludeil  in  u..'  xci.He 
duties.  The  excise  system  was  established  in  r.tml.<nd 
by  the  I.Aing  Parliament;  w.-'s  cuntinueil  umhr  Cruiii- 
well  and  (  liarles  II.;  and  wa.-)  urganizcd  as  ut  jire^i  nt 
in  the  Wal|Hile  administration.  It  was  lirst  lelieeted 
and  an  uHire  openi-d  In  l(i43,  ami  was  arbitrarily  levied 
upon  ll((uurs  and  pruviKiuns  tu  supiiort  the  parliament- 
ary forces  against  t'liurles  I.  The  excistvulUcv  wits 
built  un  the  site  uf  (irenliain  Cullege,  in  177 1.  The 
cilBccrs  of  excise  and  <ustums  were  deprive<l  uf  their 
votes  for  memlsrs  uf  Parliament  in  KM.— //uyi/ii. 

l-'xcise  duties  had  l«-en  from  an  early  period  estab- 
lished in  liollaiid,  and  the  large  revenue  wliicli  they 
•ITbrded  |Kiinted  them  out  to  the  lenders  uf  the  jsipu- 
Ur  party  in  the  great  civil  war,  as  th«  most  likely 
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meant  hy  which  they  conld  raise  f  anda  to  cany  on  the  I 
great  conteat  in  which  they  had  embarlied.  They 
were  conMquently  Introduced  by  •  parliamentary  or- 
dinance ii  1643 ;  boini;  then  laid  on  the  makers  and 
venders  of  ale,  beer,  cider,  and  perry.  The  royalists 
soon  after  follo'ired  the  example  of  the  republicans ; 
both  sides  declaring  that  the  excise  should  be  con- 
tinued no  longer  than  the  termination  of  the  war. 
But  it  was  found  too  prodnetire  a  source  of  revenue  to 
bo  again  relinquished ;  and  when  the  nation  had  lieen 
accustomed  to  it  for  a  few  years,  the  Parliament  de- 
clared, in  1640,  that  the  "  impost  of  excise  was  the 
most  easy  and  indifferent  levy  that  could  lie  laid  upon 
the  people."  It  was  placed  on  a  new  footing  at  the 
Bestoration;  and,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
stone  says  that  "  from  its  first  original  to  the  present 
time  its  ver}'  name  has  been  odious  to  the  people  of 
England"  (,Com.  book  i.  c.  8),  it  has  continued  pro- 
gressively to  gain  ground  ;  and  is  at  this  moment  im- 
posed on  various  important  articles,  and  furnishes  a 
large  share  of  the  puidic  revenue  of  the  kingdom. 

Amouxt  or  Till  Kxoisi  Retbnur  or  Obkat  Bbitain  in 
THi  roLLowiNO  Yeaks: 

1744  Great  Britain £8,754,073 

1786      "  "     ^540,114 

1808      '•  "     19,867,914 

181W      "  "     «6.864,702 

1827  United  Kingdom 20,998,824 

1880        "  "        18,644,895 

1884       "  "        16,877,292 

1S87        "  "        14,518,142 

1840        "  "        12,607,766 

1M5       "  "        18,585,688 

Exhibition  (exhibere,  to  exhibit,  furnish,  main- 
tain, etc.),  a  showing  or  presenting  to  view ;  a  display. 
In  law,  delivery  of  writings  in  proof  of  facts ;  a  bill  of 
discover}'.  In  our  old  writers  it  is  also  used  for  an 
allowunee  of  meat  and  drink,  a  pension  or  salary ;  and 
It  is  now  applied  to  a  l)enefaction  settled  for  the  main- 
tenance of  scholars  in  English  universities,  not  de- 
pending on  the  foundation.  In  Miis  sense  the  term  is 
analogous  to  the  Scottish  bursary.  Among  physicians, 
exhibition  is  a  standard  and  convenient  term  to  ex- 
press the  administering  a  medicine. 

Exhibitions  of  Works  of  Fine  Art. — A  collection  of 
works  of  tine  art,  arranged  in  some  suitable  place  for 
public  inspection,  is  styled  an  exhibition.  It  is  organ- 
ized on  a  different  principle  from  that  of  a  national 
gallery  or  museum  ;  for  the  works  are  not  i)ormanently 
conserved,  but  contributed  for  a  limited  )>erind  annu- 
ally, new  examples  l>eing  provided  for  every  successive 
exhibition. 

Exhibitions  are  comparatively  of  modem  institution. 
In  former  times  artists  were  ehielly  patronized  by  the 
church  or  the  government ;  und  the  editices  in  which 
their  productions  were  placed  were  patent  to  the  pu!>- 
11c ;  but  now  artists  rel)'  mainly  on  private  patronage, 
snd  generally  obtain  the  sanction  of  those  for  whom 
they  execute  works  to  exhiluttheni  puldicly  for  a  limit- 
ed period  as  specimens  of  their  skill ;  or  if  executed  for 
tale,  these  exhibitions  afford  un  op[)ortunity  of  ilispos- 
ing  of  their  works,  while  they  themselves  are  improved 
in  their  art  by  the  opportunity  of  comparing  their  own 
efforts  with  those  of  other  artists. 

The  memliers  of  the  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts, 
founded  at  Koine  in  15'.)3,  probably  on  (uirticular  occo- 
sionfi  exhibited  their  works  collectively  to  the  public  ; 
but  It  was  in  France,  in  17i)7,  that  the  memliers  of  the 
Royul  Academy  of  Painting  and  Sculpture  (foundeil 
in  Iti'lx)  tirst  regularly  Institutetl  annual  exhibitions. 
These  were  mude  biennial  in  1715,  and  were  from 
their  connnencement  confined  to  works  executed  by 
memU'rs  of  the  academy  ;  but  during  the  Kevolutlon 
(hy  u  decree  in  1701)  all  artists,  French  or  foreign, 
wen>  allowed  to  participate  in  the  exhibition,  whicb 
in  17!Hi  WHS  again  nmde  annual. 

The  earliest  attempt  at  in  exhibition  in  Kngland  was 
in  17l)(l ;  and  the  efforts  of  the  artists  were  ut  length 
united  in  the  Ktiyal  Acidomy's  exhibitions,  the  lirst 
S  s  ' 


of  which  was  opened  in  1760.  Since  then  they  hay 
been  continued  with  increashig  energy.  In  1760,  the 
number  of  works  exhibited  was  130,  contributed  by  69 
artists ;  in  1855  there  were  1558  works,  contributed  by 
018  exhibitors.  The  annoal  revenue  of  the  academy 
arises  from  a  fee  of  one  shilling  from  each  visitor,  and 
now  exceeds  £8000. 

The  Royal  Scottish  Academy's  exhibition  is  the  sec- 
ond In  Importance  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Though, 
according  to  its  present  constitution,  it  only  datea 
from  1826,  those  who  instituted  it  had  previously  or- 
ganized exhibitions  in  Edinburg,  which  had  been  an- 
nually continued,  with  some  few  interruptions,  since 
1808.  At  the  first  exhibition,  178  works  were  sent  io 
by  27  contributors;  at  the  exhibition  in  1856,  780 
works  were  contributed  by  287  exhibitors.  The  an- 
nual revenue  exceeds  X2000.  Exhibitions  ore  annually 
opened  in  Dublin  by  the  Boyal  Hibernian  Academy. 
These  are  the  only  fine-art  corporations  in  Great  Brit- 
ain aided  by  government,  the  two  first  mentioned 
being  accommodated  in  public  galleries,  and  the  last 
receiving  an  annual  money  grant.  Besides  the  above 
mentioned,  the  following  societies  in  London  have  also 
exhibitions,  namely,  the  British  Institution,  founded 
in  180G ;  the  Society  of  British  Artists,  in  1824 ;  the 
National  Institution,  in  1850 ;  the  Society  of  Painters 
in  Water  Colors,  in  1805 ;  and  the  New  Society  of 
Painters  in  Water  Colors,  in  1835.  There  are  also 
annual  exhibitions  in  Manchester,  Liverpool,  Glasgow, 
Birmingham,  Cork,  Newcastle,  etc.  But  with  the 
exception  of  those  in  London  and  the  Royal  Scottish  and 
Hibernian  Academies,  they  are  mainly  composed  of 
works  collected  all  over  the  kingdom,  bat  princ  pally 
in  London. 

Exhibition  of  H51. — The  great  Exhibition  of  Works 
of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  held  in  t;  ■  ish  metrop- 
olis, was  publicly  announced  in  Oci  -  '  ■  -j.  Prince 
Albert,  as  president  of  the  Society  0.  ",■  "<red  him- 
self to  the  public  as  their  leader  in  t\in  uhtxertaking ; 
and  her  Majesty's  proclamation  appointing  a  commis- 
sion to  promote  the  project  was  issued  January-  3,  1850. 
The  amount  of  public  subscriptions  to  the  Crystal 
Palace  was  £67,300  3s.  lOd.  After  much  discussion 
relative  to  the  site  proposed,  a  vast  structure  waa 
erected  on  the  south  side  of  Hyde  Park,  from  a  design 
of  Sir.  (afterward  Sir  Joseph)  Paxton.  This  building 
(usually  called  the  Crj'stal  Palace  from  the  materisd 
of  which  it  was  cliiefly  composed)  resembled,  upon  a 
great  scale,  the  Victoria  Regia  plant-house,  erected  at 
Chatsworth,  after  Mr.  Paxton's  own  design.  The 
contract  with  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  wai>  for 
£79,800 — a  sum  afterward  somewhat  increased  by  ad- 
ditions to  the  plan ;  or  for  £150,000,  if  the  building 
was  permanently  retained.  The  exhiliition  was  opened 
by  her  Majesty  in  state.  May  1, 1851 ;  and  it  remained 
open  to  the  public  till  Uth  October,  shortly  after 
whicli  time  the  Crystal  Palace  was  taken  down. 

This  gigantic  structure  occupied  an  area  of  21  acr«g, 
and  was  composed  entirely  of  large  sheets  of  gloss  set 
in  frame-work  of  iron,  except  near  the  ground,  wh(  re 
it  was  lioarded.  Its  length  was  1861  feet  (a  number 
corresponding  to  the  year  of  the  exhibition)  ;  and  its 
width,  in  ttie  broadest  part,  456  feet ;  the  transept 
intersecting  the  building  at  right  angles  in  the  mid- 
dle, was  4(W  feet  long,  108  high,  ond  72  wide.  The 
entire  structure  consisted  of  three  tiers  of  elevation, 
the  central  portion  being  64  feet  high,  the  adjacent 
side  portions  44  feet,  and  the  outer  sides  24  feet  high. 
The  materials  employed  were  us  follows :  896,000  su- 
perfii'iiil  feet  of  glass,  weighing  400  tons ;  wrought- 
iron,  550  tons  ;  cast-Iron,  3500  tons  ;  wood,  including 
flooring,  600,000  cubic  feet  ;  nearly  2.100  cast-iron 
girders,  and  Il.W  wrought-iron  trusses  for  supiKirting 
the  roof  and  the  galleries  (which  extended  nearly  a 
mile  in  length)  ;  80  miles  of  gutters  ;  202  miles  of  sash- 
bars,  and  iiitSO  cast-iron  columns.  The  number  of 
exhibitors  was  about  17,000 ;  of  prize  medals  awarded, 
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2918;  of  council  m«dals,  170.  The  greatest  namber 
ofvUltors  ill  one  week  waa  in  that  <>ii(llng  llth  Octo- 
ber, when  the  number  uf  persons  paying  at  the  doors 
wus  478,773.  The  total  amount  of  entrance  fees  dnr- 
iugtbe  sjason  was  j:t''l,41H  16s. 

The  Great  ExhlbiL<<>n  of  1851  wh-  altogether  novel 
in  principle,  and  unpurulleled  in  iiiutpitudo  and  mag- 
niflcenc? ;  comprehending  under  one  rcof,  in  almoet 
endls.14  variety,  spi-cimens  of  iUr  industrial  produc- 
tions, not  only  of  (.reat  Uritain,  but  of  the  European 
states  generally,  together  with  those  of  nearly  evcrj' 
part  of  the  habitalile  glol>e.  An  account  of  these,  as 
well  as  of  the  |>ecuUar  mode  uf  constriiotion  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  may  be  found  in  the  official  descrip- 
tive and  illustrated  catalogues  and  reports  of  the 
jurifcs. 

Our  limits  preclude  our  entering  into  the  historj"  of 
national  industrial  exliiliitions,  or  to  mrike  more  than  a 
passing  reference  to  the  var!ou.<>  local  exhil>itions  of 
works  of  industry  which  have  taken  place  from  time  to 
tii.ne  in  tb'3  I'nited  Kingdom ;  such  as  those  at  Cork, 
Sheffield,  Flynioutb,  and  Salisbury-  in  1852,  Oublin  in 
185.),  and  ir.  Birmingham  in  1H49.  Similar  exhibitions 
were  organized  In  Belgium  In  1880,  in  the  United 
States  in  185,^,  nt  Munich  in  1854,  and  especially  in 
France  In  1798,  1801,  1802,  1800,  181!>,  1X44,  and  on  u 
Urge  xcale  in  1K55.  This  lost  Is  lonstituted  on  an 
entirely  dilferent  basis  from  the  En^U.'<h  Kxbibitl'>n  of 
1851 ;  being  set  on  foot  by  the  capitiil  of  a  commercial 
company  formed  for  the  purpose,  and  on  the  prospect 
of  remunerative  profits  ;  but  the  State  also  takes  a  dis- 
tinct and  (lositive  share  in  the  risks  of  the  enterprise, 
as  it  does  with  railways  and  other  works  of  pulilk-  util- 
ity. A  certain  percentage  to  the  holders  of  stock  Is 
guarantied  by  the  guvemnient  ;  and  in  right  thereof 
ar  Imperial  commission  Is  a|ii>iiint<'d  which  exercises 
'premc  control.  By  this  arrangement  the  proprietors 
J  to  recelvB  whatever  surplus  may  remain  after  all 
expenses  are  paid  ;  whereas  the  X'170,000  derived  from 
the  prices  of  admission  to  the  London  Kxliibition 
stands  over  as  a  public  trust  fund,  under  royal  charter, 
to  be  applied  to  objects  in  harmony  with  those  for 
which  the  exhibition  was  held. 

The  French  Exbibitiou  is  not  contained  under  one 
roof,  nor  of  the  sev  \  >1  bnildings  are  all  intended  to  be 
of  a  tenifiorary  ch<^r,  tor.  The  buildings,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, will  probaliN  Include  a  greater  area  th.in  the 
Crystal  Palace  at  II)  ,e  Park.  The  main  building  is 
the  Palais  de  I'Industrie,  r,  permanent  cdilioe  cf  rec- 
tangular form,  and  v>ith  ccjnsidcruble  pretensions  to 
architectural  effect.  In  this  will  lie  exhibited  all  the 
higher  produetiims  of  mauuructuring  Industry.  There 
is  also  the  "  Annexe,"  a  shed  40(l(l  feet  litua,  jjarallel 
to  the  .Seine,  for  the  exblbititm  »f  machinery  and  raw 
produce.  According  to  the  plan,  these  two  structures 
are  connecte<1  liv  a  gallery  running  across  the  Champs 
Elysces,  and  having  in  Its  centre  a  line  circular  space, 
which  Is  appropriated  to  the  productions  of  Si'vres,  and 
the  other  national  establislmicnts;  and,  in  addition, 
there  is  an  extra  slied  for  tlic  exhiliition  of  carriages 
and  (rtber  articles  of  great  l)ulk. — E.  U. 

The  British  government,  in  order  to  secure  an  adc- 
i(Uate  representation  of  Ilrit:  li  art  and  industri-  In 
Paris,  corres|K>nillng  to  the  I'llorts  whlcii  tlio  French 
government  bad  made  in  1h,'>I,  granteil  i.'id.ilOO  by  a 
parliamentary  vote.  The  assistance  of  piildir  associa- 
tions and  bicul  committees  was  also  obtained  for  the 
purpose,  and  -peeial  re|Kiits  were  by  them  pulilisbeil. 
The  nuMilter  of  exhibitors  from  the  I'nitcd  Kingilom 
was  15.').'>,  and  from  the  British  colonien  I117O.  The 
total  numl>cr  of  exhibitors  was  '^ii,'.V.i'>,  viz.  :  1i>,(10] 
from  the  Fnmcli  empiie,  and  10,148  from  foreign 
.States,  viz.  :  France,  !)7!«l ;  .\lgerla.  721 ;  French  col- 
onies, 177;  the  Duchy  cjf  Anbalt,  15;  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  Oj  Austria,  12tMi;  (iraml  Duchy  of 
Baden,  H8  ;  Bavaria,  172  ;  Belgium,  (Wii ;  Brazil,'  4  ; 
Dnchjr  of  Brunswick,  10  ;  Ifepublic  of  Costa  Uica,  4  ; 


Denmark,  90  j  St.  Domingo,  1;  Egypt,  fi;  Frankfort- 
on-the-Malne,  24;  (Jreat  Britain  and  Ireland,  1689. 
Bntlsh  colonies,  985;  Greece,  131;  Kepuljllc  of  Gua! 
temala,  7;  Kingdom  of  llano ve:,  18;  Hjtnse  Towns. 
89;  Grand  Duchy  of  Hesse,  74;  Electorate  of  Hesse 
14  ;  Principality  of  !,ippe-l)etmold,  2 ;  Grand  I>uchv 
of  Luxemburg,  28;  Mexico,  107;  Duchy  of  Nassaii 
59  ;  Netherlands,  411  ;  New  Granada,  13  ;  Grand 
Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  IH ;  Ottoman  Empire,  2 ;  Sand- 
wich Islands,  6  ;  Papal  States,  71 ;  Portugal  (includ- 
ing colonies),  443 ;  Prussia,  1313 ;  Principalities  if 
Reuss  (Elder  and  Younger  Branches),  2 ;  Surdinin 
198'  Saxony,  9<> ;  Duchy  of  Saxe-Altenburg.  2;  l)uchy 
of  Saxc-Cobtirg,  6 ;  Duchy  of  Suxe-Coburg-GotJia,  11  • 
Duchy  of  Saxe-Melningen,  3;  (Jrand  Dnchy  of  Sux©. 
Weimar,  1  Princlpalit)-  of  Schaumburg-l,ip|Hi,  2  • 
Principality  of  Sehwary.burg-Kudolstadt,  1  ;  .Spain' 
568 ;  Sweden  and  Norway,  538  ;  Switzerland,  408  • 
Grind  Duchy  of  Tuscany,  197 ;  TunU,  1 ;  United 
States,  130;  SViirtemburg,  207.     Total,  10,1  ix, 

\ew  Vork  '■^jhibition  n/thf  /'ulvstri/ofalt  Xationt 

■Vlt'.oiigh  \uierica  acliieved  some  of  the  most  signal 
and  permanently  valuoble  results  which  were  broupht 
'  to  the  kno-.vledgo  cf  mankind  by  the  Exhibition  in 
{Hyde  Park;  still  there  was  probably  no  American 
s'ho  oaw  our  contributions  in  London  that  did  not  feel 
some  YBgret  that  they  were  not  a  more  just  and  e(pially 
sustained  ex^ionent  of  our  resources,  Indu.str)-,  and 
arts.  But  stionjjer  and  more  controlling  tlian  tJiis 
sentiment  wuc  the  desire  excited  to  afford  the  masses 
in  America  nn  opjwrtunily  to  see  the  grand  total  of 
the  world's  inclnstry,  and  the  manifold  pro<luctions 
and  applications  u(  the  arts  of  design  l)roii;,'ht  in  one 
comparativu  view.  It  was  .seen,  thai  while  no  motive 
hut  .>  proper  regard  for  our  own  [wsition  In  tlic  great 
fam'ly  of  nations  r(.;ild  have  Induced  us,  as  a  people, 
to  send  our  industrial  products  to  Europe,  where  we 
find  a  market  only  for  our  (»reat  staple  raw  materials 
:  that  the  fact  of  our  becoming  more  and  more  every- 
day the  great  purchasers  of  the  products  of  European 
skill  and  lalwr,  ex;:ended,  perhaps,  upon  our  own 
pnxlucts,  would  induce  all  the  manufacturing  sfate.« 
of  the  old  world  to  embrace,  eagerly,  an  opportunity 
to  exiMjsc  their  prislucts  in  the  New  York  Crvstal 
Palace.  This  conviction,  strengthened  l)y  the  senti- 
incnts  before  .dludeil  to,  led  n  few  public-spirited  citi- 
/.ens  of  the  I'nited  States,  early  in  18,V',  to  contem- 
plate the  organization  of  the  effort  wliosi  results  wo 
see.  It  was  not  designed  or  desired  to  reprcjiluec  the 
London  Exhiliition,  which,  from  the  very  latuie  of 
the  case,  must  ever  remain  unexampled  ;  luit  to  ilraw 
forth  such  a  rcprosintatioii .  f  the  world's  industr.and 
resources  as  would  eimble  us  to  measure  the  strength 
and  value  of  our  own,  while  it  indicated  now  aims  for 
our  enterprise  and  skill. 

There  is  no  humiliation  In  the  acknowledgment,  that 
America  has  more  to  gain  from  sucharomparis(m  than 
any  other  nation  in  Christendom— and  we  believe  she 
is  also  more  willing  to  avail  herself  of  the  Bug|j;e.<tions 
it  offers.  It  w-as  obvious  In  the  outset,  that  iiunienius 
ilifliculties  would  emliarrass  the  successful  orjjaniza- 
tion  of  un  exhibition  of  industry  In  the  I'nited  Sti'tes, 
which  should  at  once  lie  universal  in  Its  scope,  and  de- 
void of  the  imputation  of  local  or  sectional  iiitluencc. 
These  dllfii'ulties  were  Inherent  in  the  nature  of  our 
piditical  Institutions.  In  England,  the  hugf;<>tiiiii  of 
Prince  Albert  to  the  .Society  of  Arts  was  received  willi 
enthusiasm,  and  enlisted  not  oidy  the  cordial  <MpiKirt 
of  the  (pUH'U,  but  evi  ry-  memlier  of  a  nuui.'Knis  and 
wealthy  aristocracy  joined  his  band  in  setting  forward 
the  royal  project.  The  govcnnnent,  however  liaik- 
wanl  and  lukewarm  Ibey  might  have  been  iil  tift, 
coulil  not  resist  an  liilluence  with  which,  us  men,  they 
»er»'  identilled.  Then  tlie  almost  supreme  power  of 
the  i.ondon  journals  •amo  in  to  swell  "'id  direct  the 
|)opular  sentiment,  and  tomnke  every  Ei.gllsliuian  feel 
that  he  had  un  immediate  iiersonnl  stake  in  the  sue- 
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cem — the  trlomphant  and  overwhelming  snccesa — of 
nn  piiterprise  to  which  tlie  honor  of  his  xo^ereign,  and 
of  the  nation,  stood  pledged  before  all  mankind. 

Under  the  Htimulun  of  snch  powerful  moti'\»,  the 
universal  intellect  of  the  United  Kingdom  organized 
itself  in  councils,  committees,  and  juries.  Men  whose 
names  are  identified  with  the  hnlla  of  science,  of  liter- 
aturo,  and  of  art,  left  their  tripods,  and  were  found 
heading  the  various  corps  of  hard-working  volunteers 
in  considering  or  perfecting  the  several  details  of  the 
inlossal  scheme.  The  rooms  of  the  Royal,  the  Geo- 
logical, the  Geographical,  the  Kthnological,  and  tho 
Statistical  Societies,  of  the  Institutions  of  Civil  En- 
(fineers  .ind  Architects,  of  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology — aud  oven  of  the  staid  and  con'ervative  Uni- 
versities, were  for  a  time  deserted  to  furnish  men  and 
mind  for  the  emergency.  In  looking  over  the  long 
cutalogue  of  councilmon  and  chairmen,  of  rommission- 
ers,  associates,  and  jurymen,  whose  names  are  con- 
nected with  the  administration  of  the  London  P<xhlbi- 
tion,  it  is  astonishing  to  see  what  an  array  of  talent 
and  learning  was  gathered  to  secure  its  success.  Nor 
Vfas  this  ])eculi«r  to  Great  Britain  ;  l)nt  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  we  find  in  its  published  lists  men  whose 
nsmes  are  the  guaranty  of  eminent  success,  not  only 
in  their  own  du()artments,  liut  in  whatever  they  may 
undertake.  Such  was  tlie  animus  of  the  London  Ex- 
hibition. Compared  with  this  royal  espousal,  and 
enormous  porsonil  influence  brought  to  sustain  and 
carryforward  the  exhibition  of  1851,  the  simple  ma- 
chinery ond  resources  of  an  association  of  private 
gentlemen,  however  enterprising,  might  seem  utterly 
inadequate.  Let  the  results  decide.  Such  an  asso- 
ciation was  formed,  and  stand.-,  committed  to  the  suc- 
cessful i)rosecution  of  the  plan.  All  the  world  has 
been  invited  to  co-opcrute  in  sustaining  the  effort,  and 
the  appeal  iia.<  inet  a  msponse  M  cordial  as  the  design 
is  lil>rral  and  catholic. 

New  York  was  selected  as  the  locality  of  tho  exhi- 
bition, liecause  of  lis  great  advantages  as  a  commer- 
cial centre,  and  as  the  chief  entrepot  of  European 
goods.  Had  it  been  proposed  to  limit  the  exhibition 
to  tho  products  of  American  industrj',  some  place 
more  central,  as  Washington,  I'hiladclphia,  or  Cincin- 
nati, might  have  been  justly  preferred,  l>ut  in  view  of 
the  foreign  department  of  tho  scheme.  New  York 
seemed  tlie  only  place  nt  all  suited  for  the  purpose. 
The  municipal  authorities  of  the  city  of  New  York,  on 
the  .Sil  of  January,  1852,  moved  liy  nn  eniiglitened  re- 
gard for  tho  i)ro8|)erity  of  the  city,  and  tho  interests 
of  its  inlialiitants,  granted  n  lease  for  five  years  of 
Rcservoir-squnro  for  this  purpose  upon  two  condi- 
tions :  one,  tliat  tlie  building  siiould  l)e  constructed  of 
glass  and  iron,  and  tho  other,  that  no  single  entrance 
fee  sliould  exceed  50  cents.  Tlie  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Now  York,  upon  ap|)licatii>n,  grunted,  on  the 
nth  of  March,  185i,  tho  charter  under  which  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Kxbibitiim  of  the  Industry  of  all  Na- 
tions has  been  organized  and  curried  forward.  The 
act  clothed  the  directors  with  all  tlie  powers  needed  to 
cirry  out  its  plans,  and  the  Legisbituro  have  since  that 
time  extended  its  privileges,  so  that  it  can  issue  stock 
to  the  amount  of  .*riOO,tiOO,  in  ]duce  of  tlio  original 
limitation  to  ij:!00,nno.  The  Hoard  of  Directors  lirst 
met  on  tlio  17th  of  March,  IH.I-.',  aud  organized  by  the 
cloctioii  of  Tlicodoro  iScdgwick,  Esq.,  I'risidenf,  and 
William  Whettcn,  Esq.,  as  Secretary.  No  time  was 
lost  in  publishing  and  circulating  a  general  stutonient 
if  tho  olijrcts  of  tho  enterprise.  A  call  for  subscrip- 
tions to  the  stock  wius  mot  in  due  time  liy  about  150 
liomiins  and  firms  coming  forward  to  take  up  the  iirst 
.jl>fll),fl(10.  This  wide  distribution  of  tlie  interest  in  u 
larijc  number  of  hands  idiiipletely  avoided  the  obnox- 
ious charge,  that  the  undortaking  was  a  speculation 
ilesignod  for  the  benefit  of  a  few. 

The  countenance  and  co-operation  of  tho  general 
government  was  sought  with  a  view  to  the  introduc- 


tion of  foreign  goods  Into  the  Exhibition  duty  free. 
And  official  assurances  were  given  by  Mr.  Maxwe'j, 
the  collector  of  the  port  of  New  York,  that  the  biild- 
ing  of  the  atsociation  would  be  made  a  bonded  ^I'are- 
house,  thus  entitling  the  association  to  receiva  the 
goods  free  of  duty  while  on  exhibition.  The  inf  uence 
of  the  general  government  was  ..Iso  most  cheerfully 
extended  on  behalf  of  the  association  through  the 
kind  offices  of  Mr.  Webster,  then  Secretarj-  of  State, 
who  wrote  to  the  representatives  of  the  United  States 
at  the  principal  courts  of  Europe,  stating  to  them  his 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  enterprise,  and  the  nu- 
merous reasons  why  in  his  v'ew  they  should  give  to 
the  association  all  the  aid  and  support  in  their  powei. 
The  ministers  of  foreign  powers  resident  in  the  United 
States  hod  previously  responded,  in  terms  of  entire 
cordiality,  to  the  general  circular  of  the  association 
I  which  had  lieen  addressed  to  them,  stating  its  plans, 
and  soliciting  the  co-operation  of  European  nations. 
They  all  expressed  their  convictions  that  their  respect- 
ive governments  would  look  with  favor  upon  the  pro- 
posed exposition,  and  unite  in  sending  to  New  York 
their  most  valued  and  characteristic  objects  of  industry. 
The  leading  foreign  newspapers  also  manifested  a  most 
friendly  desire  to  sustain  the  succc^  nf  the  undertak- 
ing, and  the  records  of  the  oflSce  rontain  the  most 
abundant  evidence  of  their  zeol"""-  support  |  wuile 
tho  daily  journals  in  foreign  languages  in  the  United 
States  were  prominent  in  lending  their  services  to  the 
cause. 

The  organization  of  the  foreign  relations  of  the 
association  was  eflfected  by  the  appointment  of  Mr. 
C/harles  Buschek,  of  London,  as  its  general  agent, 
through  whom  details  were  arranged.  This  delicate 
and  important  trust,  involving  the  greatest  responsi- 
hllity,  required  talents,  knowledge,  and  experience. 
Tho  association  was  truly  fortunate  in  finding  these 
qualities  combined  in  one  person.  Mr.  Buschek  was 
tho  Austrian  commissioner  at  tho  London  Exhibition 
of  1851,  and  through  him  the  co-operation  of  the  Euro- 
pean manufacturers  has  been  secured  to  an  unexpected 
extent.  At  a  later  period  in  the  history  of  the  enter- 
prise, it  was  tliought  to  lie  expedient  to  send  out  to 
Europe  Colonel  G.  W.  Hughes,  of  Maryland,  to  co- 
operate with  Mr,  Buschek  in  carrj-ing  out  the  plans  of 
tlic  association.  This  gentleman  added  to  the  weight 
of  his  official  commission  the  influence  of  personal 
qualities,  fitting  him,  in  a  remarkulile  manner,  for  his 
delicate  task  of  soliciting  or  directing  tho  countenance 
and  support  of  European  governments  in  favor  of  the 
objects  of  the  Now  York  Exhibition.  The  result  of 
his  lul)ors  was  tho  securing  from  various  governments 
liniKirtant  contribntions,  which  would  otherwise  have 
remained  u  known  in  the  United  States. 

Although  tho  "New  York  Exhibition  of  the  Indus- 
try of  all  Nations"  was,  as  a  financial  scheme,  unsuc- 
cessful, yet  its  effects  upon  tlie  industry  and  inventive 
powers  of  the  country  were  unquestionably  important. 
These  effects  will  be  felt  for  a  century  to  come,  and 
sbould  confer  honor  upon  those  enterprising  citizens 
of  the  metropolis  and  State  who  conceived  and  carried 
into  elTcct  tlio  plan  now  described.  The  exhibition 
was  closed  in  the  year  1855. 

Exotic.  (Gr.  ffwT(A,<V,/('rci'(/n.)  Anj-  t'ling  in- 
frviiluceil  to  one  cnuiitn,-  from  some  other  country.  In 
gai'ilening  it  Is  soiiietluies  applied  to  plants  which  re- 
(jiiire  protectrui  in  winter,  or  to  plants  in  general 
wbidi  are  not  natives. 

Expectation  of  life.     See  Insur.vncb. 

Exploring  E:!cpedltion  (U.  S.)  consisting  of 
the  r/H((nii('.«|  sloop  of  war ;  Pearock;  do.  ;  Porpoise, 
liiliff,  Fhjing  h'i.ih,  and  >SVa  Cull,  smaller  vessels,  un- 
der Lieutenant  Wilkes,  V.  S.  N.,  sailed  fhim  Hampton 
Koads,  Va.,  August  19th,  1838.  Antarctic  continent 
discovered,  .Inly  li>,  1839.  Attack  on  tho  Fejces  for 
murd  ring  two  of  tho  ofllcers,  .luly  "JS,  1840.  The 
Peacock  lost  on  the  bar  of  Columbia  River,  .Inly  1841 
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Th«  I'inrenntt  (fi»g-i)iiip)  ivturnsd  to  Now  York,  after 
•a  itbMtute  uf  nourly  four  years,  June  11,  18'12.  Cap- 
uUu  Wilkas'i  Narrative  of  tha  Kxpedilion,  in  li  vols, 
imp.  8to.  nnd  quarto,  wai  publitlicd  iii  1Mb.  The 
•cientitk  report*  of  the  expeditiou  furm  about  H)  quarto 
or  foEid  voluDica. 

Bxportation,  in  Coinmtrct,  the  act  of  scuding  or 
carrjrioK  cowmotlitie*  frum  one  countrv  to  another. — 
S*»  Imi'ohtatiom  and  KjtPoirrATiuM. 

XbcprciMl.  There  ia  no  braiicb  of  buaincts  in 
country  incre  extenaivo  and  important  than  the  e. 
prvu  service.  The  evnr-biuiy  handmaid  of  trade,  ag- 
ricnltiire,  and  the  naeful  arts,  thert'  is  no  community  so 
amall  aa  not  to  bo  auscaptible  to  its  usefulness.  Yet, 
while  afp-icultiire,  art,  itnd  trade  are  world-old,  the  ex- 
press ic  (omparativflly  only  a  thing  of  to-day.  Kn- 
f(Iand  had  no  part  in  creadng  it.  Europe  has  done 
nothing  to  oitablish  it ;  and  twenty  years  ago  it  was 
not  dreamed  of  even  in  America,  wliere  it  is  now  so  iii- 
diupcnsiiblM.  Peculiarly  Arnvrican  in  its  origin  and 
charaolerintic^,  it  ban  )iecoinc  so  thoroughly  intcrwoi^un 
with  .ho  daily  biisinuss  uf  the  countr}-,  that  it  seems 
to  coo/itituts  an  )nie|Mirable  portion  of  its  musclo  and 
tiuew. 

Tho  inqnir}'  naturally  arises,  "  If  the  express  service 
'i»  so  indispensable  an  institution  now,  how  did  the 
yt.nierican  gxople  do  without  it  prior  to  its  creation?" 
'i'he  fisct  is,  thai,  the  "  expressman"  is  only  an  improve- 
ment (a  great  improvement,  it  is  true)  upon  the  "  com- 
mon carrier"  of  olden  times.  It  was  not  a  very  rare 
thing,  at  an  e<irUer  period,  to  hear  of  a  special  express 
run  for  a  teniparary  purpose,  such  as  thu  transit  of 
news  of  intense  public  interest,  or  intcHigenco  of  (,'reat 
private  moment.  In  those  cases  the  enterprise  em- 
ployed one  or  more  riders,  with  the  necessary  relayn 
of  fleet  Iiorsea  at  intervals  upon  the  roud,  iirowning's 
fine  porm,  "  How  they  brought  the  good  news  fmin 
Ghent  to  Aix,"  viridly  describes  an  express  of  this 
kind,  bearing  news  of  peace  and  safety  to  that  iHiIen- 
gucrcd  city. 

lint  the  express  service,  properly  so  called,  does  not 
date  back  iieyond  the  origin  of  American  railroads. 
I'rior  to  that  epoch,  stage-drivers  had  perfomii.'d  duties 
(limilsr  to  those  now  discharged  by  expressmen;  and 
"  boff^/a^icw/otu"  (so  called,  though  they  carried  mer- 
chandise as  well)  served  instead  of  freight-trains. 
With  the  innovation  of  railways,  the  stage-drivers  and 
wagoners  found,  like  Othello,  their  "  occupation  gone." 
The  loss  of  their  ser\'ices  seriously  incommoded  the 
public;  but  the  railroad  ofliircd  no  remmiy.  Years 
passed ;  trade  and  interconimuuication  between  town 
and  country  suffering,  in  the  mean  while,  from  this 
cause.  At  length,  hardly  realizing  what  an  impru.  c- 
ment  he  was  al)out  to  effect,  William  F.  llamdcn,  then 
a  conductor  upon  the  Boston  and  Worccter  Uailroad, 
started  the  express  buiiincss.  It  wa»  in  thq  spring  of 
1830.  The  idea  was  not  original  with  him ;  but  to 
him  is  due  the  honor  of  having  been  the  first  to  put  it 
into  execution. 

The  only  through  route  from  Doston  to  New  York 
at  that  time  (March,  18.39)  was  by  railroad  to  Truvl- 
dence,  and  thence  to  this  city,  by  the  steamboat  y.  11'. 
Richmond.      The  ()k\  Line  of  steanilx)ats  ran   from 
Stoniugton  to  New  York.     Ilarndcn  had  no  paid  agent 
in  this  city  at  the  outset.     The  messengers  (called, 
during  the  Irst  year  or  two,  condiuton)  attended  to  all 
Che  bu.>.int>ss.     Harndcn  himself  acted  in  that  capaci- 
ty, usually  making  th'i  trip  in  the  ./.   11^  Ilicliixoml, 
and  carrying  bis  entire  e.xpress  in  an  ordinary  valise.  | 
I'pon  his  arrival  in  New  York  or  Uostnii  ho  woulil  | 
liasten  to  deliver  the  parcels  intrusted  to  liiui  by  his  : 
customers,  who  wcri!  mostly  booksellers  and  brokers.     I 
The  express  was  run  by  Harndcn  some  time  bcforii 
he  madv  a  contract  with  the  Old  Line  of  boats  from 
Stonington  to  New  York.     His  messenger  paid  regu- 
lar fare,  and  carried  all  the  packages  in  a  car]>ct-bag  | 
and  trunk.    After  the  lapse  of  six  mouths  or  a  year,  ho  i 


made  a  contract  with  the  Old  Company  and  the  Stun. 
ingtoa  and  I'rovidonce  Kailroad  Company  to  ruu  u  ur 
through.  Each  messenger  then  carried  a  season  tick- 
et— obtained  by  holding  a  few  shares  of  the  company't 
stock.  According  to  the  terms  of  that  contract,  the 
Boston  and  Providence  Kailroad  Company  were  enti- 
tled to  one  third  of  the  gross  receipts  of  tlio  exprusa  for 
freight;  and  the  Providcuco  and  Stouington  Itailruad 
Company  (including,  we  presume,  the  boats)  were  to 
^ccivu  one  third;  the  residuo  to  be  Ilarndcn's.  Hi, 
rst  contract  with  tau  owners  of  the  J.  W.  likhnwnd 
was  to  convey  a  car  or  crate  for  him  between  I'rovi. 
dence  and  New  York.  He  took  live  or  si.\  shares  of 
the  stock,  which  entitled  him  or  his  messenger  to  a  five 
passage. 

The  lirst  opposition  express  was  rmi  on  the  '1th  of 
May,  1840.  Alviu  Adams  m/tdo  an  effort  to  contract, 
in  its  behalf,  for  privileges  on  tlie  Norwich  and  Wurce«. 
t«r  route  from  Boston  to  Now  York ;  l>ut  Harudi.ii  Ije. 
ing  at  that  time  better  known,  the  directors  gave  \m 
"  well-established  express"  the  preference ;  so  that  he 
was  like  to  have  the  monopoly  of  the  facilities  on  t;oth 
routes.  As  Adams  was  not  to  be  defeated  in  that 
way,  ho  went  to  Major  Handy,  agent  for  the  Stonlnir. 
ton  line,  and  purchased  two  season  tickets  (or  hiiiLwlf 
and  partner,  to  run  as  often  as  they  pleased  between 
Boton  and  New  York,  until  January,  1811;  with  no 
other  privilege,  however,  than  to  carry  n  trunk  and 
valise. 

In  the  spring  of  1841,  the  only  express  routes  in  the 
world  were  those  between  New  York  and  Boston ;  but 
with  a  successful  rival  competing  for  the  bu9in->»s  of 
those  cities,  Hamdtn  &  Co.  thought  it  duo  to  their 
own  credit,  as  pioneers,  to  take  another  stride  or  two 
and  extend  their  line  south  to  Philadelphia,  and  west 
to  Albany,  in  this  State. 

An  express  was  established  '28d  April,  1841, 1)etwecn 
Boston  and  Albany,  nnd  another  between  Albany  and 
New  York,  by  Ilarnden  &  Co. 

About  that  time,  Adams  &  Co.  experienced  not  a 
little  annoyance  from  their  want  of  regular  express 
facilities  from  New  York  to  Philadclpb  -,  and  they 
nscd  an  inlinity  of  "  shifts"  *.o  put  their  parcels  through. 
In  tho  mean  time,  the  Camden  and  Anibnv  Itailroail 
directors  had  quarreled  With  Ilarndcn  &  Co.  for  non- 
paymciii;  of  compensation  alleged  to  be  duo  tliem 
and  li;ik  oiopjHHl  their  express  over  that  ro.ail.  N'or 
were  Itiev  more  favorably  disposed  to  make  a  siniilttf 
contract  with  nny  one  else.  Still,  at  his  partner's  so- 
licitation, Adams  went  to  Philadelphia  to  appiv  for  a 
contract.  Stevens,  who  represented  the  Board  upon 
that  occasion,  gave  him  a  very  decided  refusal  at  once. 
.Vdams  then  made  another  proposition ;  viz..  to  do  the 
express  business  over  that  railroad  in  cunneotion  with 
the  company ;  the  latter  to  allow  Adams  it  Co.  a  por- 
tion of  the  avails.  This  impressed  Stevens  more  fa- 
vorably, and  the  immediate  result  was  a  rontracl  that 
Adams  &  Co.  should  fill  a  certain  nuinl>er  of  crates  dai- 
ly, and  deliver  the  goods,  receiving  for  their  trouble  i, 
certain  portion  of  the  freight  money ;  tho  railroad  com- 
pany to  have  tho  rest. 

In  18-12  Ilanidon  &.  Co.'s  Boston  and  Aliiany  Ex- 
press was  bought  out  by  its  Springlielil  a(;ent,  the  en- 
terprising Colonel  Thompson,  and  called  Thomiison  A; 
Co.'s  Kxprcss.  Messrs.  Mclcher  and  .lohiison  are  his 
partners.  Gay  &  Co.  ((lay  and  I.itlle(ieKl)  started  an 
expn  9s  l>etween  Boston  and  Xt  York,  via  Stoniuj;- 
fon,  in  1812.  They  carried  only  a  trunk  of  |)arcels, 
and  had  no  ccmtract.  Gay  would  run  ont  way,  and 
Littlufield  tho  other;  nnd  each  hail  iho  |)roiits  which 
he  happened  to  make  upon  each  day's  work,  ami  pook- 
etcd  tho  same,  without  being  expected  to  render  an 
account  to  his  nominal  partner.  Thid  arrangement, 
apparently  so  primitive  and  simple,  did  not  work  well 
in  the  loug  run,  and  Littlcflcld  rctirinl  from  it.  Kins- 
ley next  Joined  Gay,  and  the  firm  was  styled  (lay  i< 
Kinsley.    The  latter,  for  some  years  past  president  of 
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a  bank  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  has  become  eminent 
as  an  nxpreaiman. 

In  1844  there  were  exprciaea  between  Boaton  and 
Lowell,  Boston  and  Salem,  and  on  one  or  two  other 
short  routes  in  Massachusetts,  and  they  were  increas- 
ing. The  first  express  west  of  Buffalo  was  established 
April  1,  1845,  under  the  name  of  Wells  &  Co.  The 
members  of  that  firm  were  Henry  Wells,  W.  G.  Fargo, 
and  I).  Uunning.  For  the  want  of  railroad  facilities 
(anil  when  the  steamers  were  laid  up),  it  was  a  wagon 
expri'Ks  between  iiaffalo  and  Detroit.  In  Febmary, 
1847,  W.  U.  Fargo  and  William  A.  Livingston  became 
sole  proprietors  of  the  express  west  of  tiulfalo,  under 
the  style  of  "  Livingston  &  Fargo."  The  latter  is  de- 
aen'ing  of  honorable  mention  for  his  indnstry,  perse- 
verance, and  sound  sense.  Wells  &  Co.'s  line  extend- 
ed from  New  York  to  Buffalo,  iia  Albany. 

W.  F.  Hamdcn  &  Co.'s  Foreign  JCrpreu  elicited  the 
applause  of  the  community,  and  gave  an  Mai,  at  home 
and  aliroaJ,  to  their  already  well-known  name.  Still, 
it  by  no  means  contributed  to  the  advantage  of  their 
express  In  the  United  Stales.  It  only  served  to  divide 
ami  woaken  their  energies.  The  result  was,  thot  the 
more  concentrated  eflbrts  of  their  rivals  here  met  with 
a  larger  share  of  success,  and  in  1846  Adams  &  Co.'s 
busiiicsa  between  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia 
wa»  iivore  valuable  than  Hamdcn  &  Co.'s. 

Cunuda  was  without  an  express  until  Virgil  &  Rice 
started  one  from  Troy  to  Montrcol,  via  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  the  summer,  and  by  wagons  and  stages  in  the 
winter.  This,  we  think,  was  in  1847  or  1848.  Subse- 
quently Rice  retired,  and  Messrs.  Virgil  &  Co.  con- 
traeteil  with  the  Saratoga  Railroad  for  a  car.  The  ex- 
press from  New  Y'ork  to  Troy  was  owned  by  Pullen  & 
Co.,  who  in  Iho  year  1849  united  with  Virgil  &  Co., 
under  the  style  of  I'ullcn,  Virgil,  &  Co.  Under  the 
manngpment  of  these  experienced  and  able  men,  the 
liusiiii'ss  was  nursed  ond  tended  with  most  pralscwor- 
tliv  perseverance,  until  it  grew  to  considerable  import- 
ance. 

In  184.1  a  new  order  of  express  scrN-ice  was  destined  to 
spring  up.  The  "  California  gold  fever"  had  broken 
out,  and  thousands  of  young  men  were  thronging  to 
tlic  newly-acquired  Golconda,  when  Daniel  Hale  llas- 
kcll,  a  liighly-cstcemed  clerk  in  Adams  &  Co.'s  Bos- 
ton ofrioe,  suggested  to  his  employers  the  expediency 
of  cslalilishing  a  California  express.  With  character- 
istic |)rudcnce,  Adams  &  Dinsmorc  ut  first  opposed  the 
propuxition  ;  foreseeing  that  the  most  important  point 
of  o|)ernlions  must  necessarily  lie  in  San  Francisco, 
many  thousands  of  miles  beyond  their  supervision,  and 
they  preferred  to  have  nil  their  business  where  they 
could  give  it  their  frequent  personal  inspection.  How- 
ever, tliey  at  length  yielded  to  Haskell's  solicitations, 
and  he  went  out  to  San  Francisco  in  the  steamer  of 
September,  '8-19,  to  act  as  their  partner  in  tlie  proposed 
liusincs.s.  The  building  which  he  took  for  an  express- 
office  was  a  little  shanty,  of  which  I.  C.  Woods  was  ei- 
tlier  the  owner  or  the  owner's  agent.  As  the  business 
increused  rn|iidly,  tliis  building  had  to  bo  pieced  out, 
or  exleuded  in  depth  every  few  weeks,  to  hold  the  mul- 
tilmles  which  thronged  to  it  to  hear  the  news,  ol>tain 
or  send  letters,  and  remit  their  gold  dust.  The  cntcr- 
iirisc  compensated  beyond  ll>c  most  sanguine  dreams 
of  its  sanguine  projector.  Let  us  give  somo  idea  of  the 
prices. 

The  eliarge  mode  by  Adams  &  Co.  for  freight,  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco,  was  seventy-five  cents  per 
pound  for  packages  not  exceeding  fifteen  p.iunds  each  ; 
and  for  jiarcels  of  less  weight,  not  bulky,  such  price 
was  made  as  could  be  agreed  u|K>n,  Tiireo  dollars  was 
their  price  for  convying  an  ordinarj'-sizcd  daguerreo- 
ty|)c ;  twelve  dollars  fur  a  |)arcel  not  larger  than  a 
common  size  novel;  and  this  was  always  exacted  in 
.idvance.  It  was  paid  cheerfully  and  witliout  any  hag- 
gling. Since  then  the  prices  have  fallen  about  tiU  per 
cent. 


Upon  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  at  Cbagres  with  th« 
express,  the  freight  would  be  sent  ashore  in  boats — a 
tedious  and  perilous  Job,  for  the  sea  usually  ran  high, 
and  the  boats  were  frequently  swamped.  At  Chagrea 
it  was  transferred  to  river-canoes,  and  propelled  by  na- 
tives to  Cruces,  where  it  was  again  transferred  and 
placed  upon  the  backs  of  males,  which  bore  it  (by  * 
road  that  would  have  defied  the  locomotion  of  any  oth- 
er kind  of  beast)  to  Panama,  where  the  Pacific  steam- 
ship awaited  to  convey  it  to  San  Francicco.  Being 
liable  to  be  saturated  with  water  in  being  carried  ashore 
at  Chagres,  and  in  crossing  the  Isthmus,  by  reason  of 
rains  and  streams,  it  was  required  of  shippers  to  put 
up  their  merchandise  in  water-proof  packages,  "rbe 
load  of  a  mule  rarely  exceeded  BOO  lbs.  Usually  he 
bore  two  oblong  boxes  or  trunks  weighing  not  over  126 
lbs.  each. 

Another  class  of  messengers  to  which  Adams  &  Co.'s 
express  in  California  gave  rise  were  wont  to  perform 
their  service  on  horseback  between  San  Francisco  (and 
other  towns)  and  the  numerous  "  diggins."  Sometimes 
they  made  use  of  mules ;  but  in  either  case  the  beasts 
must  be  snre  and  swift  of  foot  and  easy  under  the  sad- 
dle, or  they  were  discarded  and  better  procured  In 
their  stead.  To  be  able  and  willing  to  run  fleetly  at 
a  word  from  its  rider,  was  a  sine  qua  non  in  the  steed 
of  an  express  messenger ;  and  there  are  heard  wonder- 
ful stories  of  the  time  made,  under  the  saddle,  in  this 
service. 

Tlic  express  companies  may  be  said  to  influence 
the  domestic  exchanges  of  the  country,  inasmuch  as 
they  transport  nearly  all  the  specie  and  bullion,  as 
well  as  considerable  portions  of  the  bank-notes,  bills 
of  exchange,  drafts,  bonds,  and  other  securities ;  and 
the  price  of  exchange  between  one  city  and  another 
depends  in  some  measure  upon  the  express  charges  for 
conveyance.  The  rates  paid  for  the  transportation  of 
bank-notes  is  usually  fixed  b}'  contract  in  writing,  and 
arc  low.  For  instance,  between  New  York  and  Cin- 
cinnati, 900  miles,  one  dollar  per  thousand.  The  total 
value  of  the  capital  employed  in  the  express  business 
wF.s  valued  in  1856  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Four 
years  ogo,  the  entire  numberof  miles  of  express  routes 
in  America  was  estimated  at  25,000.  As  facilities  have 
been  increased,  and  express  routes  extended,  the  whole 
distance  traveled  by  express  daily  is  probably  not  less 
than  28,000.  The  multifarious  lines  stretch  in  every 
direction,  crossing  each  other  like  the  threads  of  the 
spider's  web.  And  now  we  lind  the  principal  express- 
men undertaking  the  enterprise  of  conveying  the  Unit- 
ed States  mail  overland  to  California.  September  15, 
1867,  Messrs.  Buttcrfield,  Dinsmore,  Fargo,  and  others, 
executed  an  agreement  to  that  effect.  The  contract, 
which  is  to  run  six  years,  is  to  go  into  efl°ect  twelve 
months  from  that  date.  Six  hundred  thousand  dollars 
per  annum  is  the  price  to  be  paid  the  contractors.  The 
extraordinary  character  of  the  labor  thus  confidently 
assumed  can  hardly  be  appreciated  until  the  work  shall 
have  been  accomplished.  Certainly  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  route  is  an  appropriate  reward  for 
express  enterprise. — For  a  full  history  of  the  express 
l)usine8s,see  lianleis'  Magazine,  New  York,  September, 
1857. 

Zbctract,  nr  Extractive  Matter.  The  term 
extract  is  applied  in  pharmacy  to  the  brown  substance 
which  remains  after  the  evaporation  of  certain  decoc- 
tions or  infusions  of  vegetables ;  thus  we  have  extract 
of  bark,  txiraci  of  rhubarb,  and  so  on.  These  extracts 
aro  usually  mixtures  of  gum,  starch,  sugar,  or  other 
soluble  matters,  along  with  a  certain  portion  of  a  pe- 
culiar vegetable  principle  of  a  brown  color,  or  vliich 
becomes  so  by  exposure  to  air,  and  which  is  solunle  in 
water  and  in  alcohol,  but  scarcely  soluble  in  ether.  It 
combines  with  alumina,  and  is  often  the  basis  of  brown 
dyes ;  it  is  this  jirinciple  which  chemists  call  eHractive, 
and  which  is  frequently  closely  allied  to  various  forms 
of  coloring  matter. 
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FaOHdmlla  (Lat.  /omiw,  to  make,  and  timih, 
IUm),  •xprasMd  in  French  by  fait-temblable,  signifies 
■n  axaot  and  foithftal  copy  of  any  writing,  engraving, 
or  otlier  work  of  art. 

Factor,  an  agent  employed  by  some  one  individ- 
nal  or  individuals,  to  transact  business  on  his  or  Uieir 
acconnt.  He  is  uot  generally  re«ident  in  the  same 
place  as  his  principal,  but  usually  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try. He  is  authorised,  eitber  by  letter  of  attorney 
or  otherwise,  to  receive,  buy,  and  sell  goods  and 
merchandise ;  and,  generally,  to  transact  idl  sorts  of 
business  on  account  of  his  employers,  under  such  lim- 
itations and  conditions  as  the  latter  may  choose  to  im- 
pose. A  very  large  proportion  of  Uie  foreign  trade  of 
this  and  most  other  countries,  is  now  carried  on  by 
means  of  factors  or  agents.  Factors  and  brokers  are, 
in  tome  respects,  nearly  identical,  but  in  others  they 
an  radically  different.  "  A  factor,"  said  Mr.  Justice 
Holroyd,  "  differs  materially  from  a  broker.  The 
former  is  a  person  to  whom  goods  are  sent  or  con- 
signed ;  and  he  has  noi  only  the  possession,  .but,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  usiuil  to  advance  money  upon 
them,  has  also  a  special  property  in  them,  and  a  gene- 
ral lien  upon  them.  When,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his 
own  name,  it  is  within  the  scope  of  bis  authority ;  and 
it  may  be  right,  therefore,  that  the  principal  should  be 
bound  by  the  consequences  of  such  sale.  But  the  case 
of  a  broker  is  different ;  he  has  not  the  possession  of 
the  goods,  and  so  the  vendor  can  not  be  deceived  by 
the  circumstance ;  and,  besides,  the  employing  a  per- 
son to  sell  goods  as  a  broker  does  not  authorize  him  to 
■ell  in  his  own  name.  If,  therefore,  he  sells  in  his 
own  name,  he  acts  beyond  the  scope  of  his  authority  ; 
and  Us  principal  is  not  bound." 

A  factor  is  usually  |.  %}d  by  a  percentage  or  commis- 
sion on  the  goods  he  sells  or  buys.  If  he  act  under  what 
is  called  a  del  credere  commission,  that  is,  if  he  guar- 
anlg  ike  price  of  the  good*  told  o»  account  of  hitprinci- 
pel,  he  receives  an  additional  percentage  to  indemnify 
him  for  this  additional  responsibility.  In  cases  of  this 
sort  the  factor  stands  in  the  vendee's  place,  and  must 
answer  to  the  principal  for  the  value  of  the  goods  sold. 
But  where  the  factor  undertakes  no  responsibility,  and 
intimates  that  he  acts  only  on  account  of  another,  it  is 
clearly  established  that  he  is  not  liable  in  the  event  of 
the  vendee's  failing.  The  sound  maxim,  that  the 
principal  is  responsible  for  the  acts  of  bis  agent,  pre- 
vails universally  in  courts  of  law  and  equity.  In 
order  to  bind  the  principal,  it  is  necessary  only  that 
third  parties  should  deal  bond  fide  with  the  agent,  and 
that  the  conduct  of  the  latter  should  be  cottformable  to 
Ike  common  usage  and  mode  of  dealing.  Thus,  a  factor 
may  sell  goods  upon  credit,  that  being  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  conducting  mercantile  affairs ;  but  a  stock 
broker,  though  acting  bond  fide,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  benefit  of  his  principal,  can  not  sell  stock  upon 
credit,  um/cm  he  have  tpecial  inttructiont  In  that  rffecl  ; 
that  being  contrary-  to  the  usual  course  of  husmeDH. 

A  sale  by  a  factor  creates  a  contract  (wtween  the 
owner  and  buyer ;  and  this  rule  holds  even  in  casca 
where  the  factor  acts  upon  a  dd  credere  commission. 
Hence,  if  a  factor  sell  goods,  and  the  owner  gire  notice 
lo  the  buyer  to  pay  the  price  lo  him,  and  not  to  the  fac- 
tor, the  l)uyer  will  not  be  Justified  in  afterward  paying 
the  factor,  and  the  owner  may  bring  his  action  against 
the  buyer  for  the  price,  unless  the  factor  has  a  lien 
thereon.  But  if  no  such  notice  h«  given,  a  payment 
to  the  individual  selling  is  quite  suflldnnt.  If  a  fac- 
tor buy  goods  on  account  of  his  principal,  when;  he  is 
accustomed  so  tu  do,  the  contract  of  the  factor  binds  | 
the  principal  to  a  performance  of  the  liurgaln  ;  and  the  I 
principal  is  the  person  to  be  sued  for  non-perfurmance.  \ 


Bnt  it  is  ruled,  that  if  a  factor  enttr  into  a  charter- 
party  of  affreightment  with  the  master  of  a  ship,  the 
contract  obliges  Aim  only,  unless  he  lade  the  vessel 
with  his  principal's  goods,  in  which  case  the  principal 
and  lading  become  liable,  and  not  the  factor.  Where 
a  factor,  who  is  authorized  to  sell  goods  in  his  own 
name,  makes  the  buyer  debtor  to  himself;  then, 
though  he  be  not  answerable  to  the  principal  for  the 
debt,  if  the  money  be  not  paid,  yet  he  has  a  right  to 
receive  it,  if  it  be  paid,  and  his  receipt  is  a  sufiicieut 
discharge ;  the  factor  may,  in  such  a  case,  enforce  the 
payment  by  action,  and  the  buyer  can  not  defend  him- 
self by  alleging  that  the  principal  was  indebted  to  him 
in  more  than  the  amount. 

"  Where  a  factor,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  "  dealing 
for  a  principal,  but  concealing  that  principal,  delivers 
goods  in  his  own  name,  the  person  contracting  with 
him  has  a  right  to  consider  him,  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, as  the  principal ;  and  though  the  real  principal 
may  appear,  and  bring  an  action  on  that  contract 
against  the  purcliaser  of  the  goods,  yet  that  purchaser 
may  set  off  any  claim  he  may  have  against  the  factor, 
in  answer  to  the  demand  of  the  principal." 

Merchants  employing  the  some  factor  run  the  joint 
risk  of  his  actions,  although  they  are  strangers  to  each 
other ;  thus,  if  different  merchants  remit  to  a  factor 
different  bales  of  goods,  and  the  factor  sell  them  us  a 
single  lot  to  an  individual  who  is  to  pay  one  moiety  of 
the  price  down  and  the  other  at  six  months'  end ;  if 
the  buyer  fail  before  the  second  payment,  each  mer- 
chant must  bear  a  proportional  share  of  tho  loss,  and 
be  content  to  accept  his  dividend  of  the  money  ad- 
vanced.— BkawK8,  Lex.  Merc. 

A  factor  employed,  without  hb  knowledge,  in  ne- 
gotiating an  illegal  or  fraudulent  transaction,  has  on 
action  against  bis  principal.  On  this  ground  it  was 
decided,  that  a  merchant  who  had  consigned  counter- 
feit Jewels  to  his  factor,  representing  them  to  \>e  genu- 
ine, shoii  '■  make  full  com|)en8ation  to  the  factor  for 
the  injury  done  to  him  by  being  concerned  in  such  a 
transaction,  as  well  as  to  the  persons  to  wliom  the 
jewels  had  been  sold. 

The  office  of  a  factor  or  agent  1)eing  one  of  very 
great  trust  and  responsibility,  those  who  undertake  it 
are  bound,  both  legally  and  morally,  to  conduct  them- 
selves with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  circumspection.  A 
factor  should  take  the  greatest  care  of  his  principal's 
goods  in  his  hands  ;  he  should  be  punctual  in  advising 
him  as  to  his  transactions  on  his  l)ebalf,  in  sales  pur- 
chases, freiglits,  and,  more  particularly,  bills  of  ex- 
change ;  he  should  deviate  us  seldom  as  possible  from 
the  terms,  and  never  from  the  spirit  and  tenor,  of  the 
orders  he  receives  os  to  tho  sale  of  commodities ;  in 
the  execution  of  a  commission  for  purchasing  goods, 
he  should  endeavor  to  conform  as  closely  as  practica- 
ble to  his  instructions  as  to  the  quality  or  kind  of 
goods ;  if  he  givo  more  for  them  than  he  is  authorized, 
they  may  Iw  thrown  on  his  Imnds ;  but  he  is  bound  to 
liuy  them  for  as  much  less  as  he  possibly  can,  After 
the  goods  are  liought,  ho  must  dispose  of  tbeni  accord- 
!ng  to  order.  If  he  send  them  to  a  different  place 
from  tiiat  to  which  he  was  directed,  they  will  be  at  liis 
risk,  unless  the  prlnci|>al,  on  getting  advice  of  the 
transaction,  consent  to  acknowledge  it. 

A  factor  who  sells  a  commmlity  under  the  price  he 
is  ordiired,  may  lie  obliged  to  make  good  the  diljorence, 
unless  the  commodilj/  be  of  n  perishable  nature  and  not 
in  a  condition  longer  to  be  kept.  And  if  he  purchase 
goods  for  another  at  a  fixed  rate,  and,  their  price  hav- 
ing afterward  risen,  he  fraudulently  takes  them  to 
himself,  and  sends  thf^m  somewhere  else,  in  order  to 
secure  an  advantage,  he  will  be  found,  by  the  custom 
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of  merchants,  liable  in  damages  to  his  principal.  If  a 
factor,  in  conformity  with  a  mercliant's  orders,  buy 
with  his  money,  or  on  his  credit,  a  commodity  he  is 
directed  to  purchase,  and,  without  giving  advice  of  the 
transaction,  sells  it  again  at  a  profit,  appropriating  that 
profit  to  himself,  the  merchant  may  recover  it  ftom  him, 
and  have  him  amerced  for  fraud.  If  a  factor  buy,  con- 
formably to  his  instructions,  goods  of  which  he  is  rob- 
bed, or  which  suffer  some  unavoidable  injury,  he  is  dis- 
charged, and  the  loss  falls  on  the  principal.  Bat  if  the 
goods  be  itolen  from  the  factor,  he  will  not  be  so  easily 
discharged ;  for  the  fact  of  their  having  been  abstracted 
by  sttatth,  and  not  by  violence,  raises  a  strong  presump- 
tion that  he  had  hot  taken  that  reasonable  care  of  them 
which  was  incumbent  upon  him.  If,  however,  he  can 
prove  that  the  goods  were  lodged  in  a  place  of  security, 
and  that  he  had  not  been  guilty  of  positive  negligence, 
nor  exercised  less  care  toward  them  than  toward  his 
own  property,  he  will  not  be  held  responsible  even  for 
a  theft  committed  by  his  servants.— Jomes  on  Bail- 
menu,  2d  ed.,  p.  76 ;  Chitty  on  Commercial  Law,  vol. 
iii.,  p.  868. 

If  a  factor,  having  money  in  his  hands  belonging  to 
his  principal,  neglect  to  insure  a  ship  and  goods,  ac- 
cording to  order,  he  must,  in  the  event  of  the  ship  mis- 
carrying, make  good  the  damage ;  and  if  he  make  any 
composition  with  the  insurers  after  insurance,  without 
orders  to  that  effect,  he  is  answerable  for  the  whole 
insurance.  A  principal  at  the  end  of  a  ver}-  long  let- 
ter, directed  his  agent  thus :  "  Observe,  the  premium 
on  this  value  is  also  to  be  insured."  But  the  agent, 
not  noticing  this  sentence,  neglected  to  insure  the 
premium;  and  t>eing  sued,  was  held  liable  for  the 
omission.  If  goods  are  remitted  to  a  factor,  and  he 
make  a  false  entry  of  them  at  the  custom-house,  or 
land  them  without  entrj',  and  they  are,  in  conse- 
quence, seized  or  forfeited,  he  is  bound  to  make  good 
the  damage  to  his  principal ;  but  if  the  factor  make 
bis  entry  according  to  invoice  or  letters  of  advice,  and 
these  proving  erroneous,  the  goods  are  seized,  ho  is 
discharged.  It  is  now  a  settled  point,  that  a  factor 
has  a  lien  on  goods  consigned  to  him,  not  only  for  in- 
cidental charges,  but  as  an  item  of  mutual  account  for 
the  balance  due  to  him  so  long  as  he  remains  in  |)os- 
aession.  If  he  be  surety  in  a  bond  for  his  principal, 
he  has  a  lien  on  the  goods  sold  by  him  on  account  of 
Buch  principal,  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  he  is  bound 
for. 

It  being  the  general  rule  of  law  "  that  property  does 
not  change  while  in  trantitu,"  or  in  the  hands  of  a  car- 
tier,  a  consignment  made  before  the  bankruptcy  of  a 
consignor,  but  not  arriving  till  after,  remains  the 
property  of  the  consignor,  except,  indeed,  where  the 
ddirery  is  made  by  the  order  and  upon  the  account  of 
the  consignee,  and  is  a  complete  alienation  from  the 
consignor.  In  the  case,  therefore,  nf  a  consignment 
to  a  factor,  the  property  remains  the  consignor's,  and 
passes  into  the  hands  of  Ha  assignees.  When  a  factor 
has  a  lien  on  goods,  he  hus  a  right  to  the  price,  though 
teceitred  after  the  bankruptc}'.  Where  general  or  un- 
limited orders  are  given  to  a  factor,  he  is  left  to  buy 
and  sell  on  the  best  conditions  he  can.  And  if  detri- 
ment arise  to  a  principal  from  the  proceedings  of  a  fac- 
tor acting  under  such  authority,  he  has  no  redress, 
nnless  he  can  show  that  he  acted  fraudulently  or  with 
frou  negligence.  A  factor  or  broker  acting  against  the 
interest  of  his  principal,  can  not  even  receive  his  com- 
mission. If  he  pay  money  on  account  of  his  prinoi|>al, 
without  being  authorized,  he  can  not  recover  it  back. 
An  agent  can  not  delegate  his  rights  to  another  so  as 
to  bind  the  principal,  unless  expressly  authorized  to 
nominate  a  subfigent. 

For  further  information  as  to  the  general  powers 
and  liabilities  of  factors  and  agents,  see  Kknt's  Com- 
mentariet;  VAHnovnim  Afercantile  Conlmctt ;  Story  on 
Contractti  Brawk's  Lex  Aferratoria,  arts.  Factor),  8u- 
ptrcargoet,  etc. ;  CuiTTv'a  Cumnurcial  Law,  vol.  iii., 


0.  8. ;  WooLRYOR  on  Commercial  Law ;  see  also  the 
article  Bbokbb. 

Under  the  law  with  respect  to  the  transactions  of 
factors  or  agents  on  third  parties  that  prevailed  down 
to  the  act  6  Geo.  4,  c.  94,  it  was  held,  that  a  factor,  as 
such,  had  no  authority  to  pledge,  but  only  to  lell  the 
goods  of  his  principal ;  and  it  was  repeatedly  decided 
that  a  principal  might  recover  back  goods  on  which  a 
bondjide  advance  of  money  had  been  made  by  a  third 
party,  without  his  being  bound  to  repay  such  advance ; 
and  notwithstanding  this  third  party  was  wholly  Igno- 
rant that  the  individual  pledging  thr  goods  held  them 
as  a  mere  factor  or  agent.  It  used  also  to  be  held, 
that  bond  fide  purohasers  of  goods  from  factors  or 
agents  not  vested  with  the  power  of  sale,  might  be 
made  liable  to  pay  the  price  of  the  goods  a  second  time 
to  the  real  owner.  The  extreme  hardship  and  injuri- 
ous influence  of  such  regulations  is  obvious.  It  is  the 
business  of  a  principal  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  con- 
duct and  character  of  the  factor  or  agent  he  employs ; 
and  if  he  make  a  false  estimate  of  them,  it  is  more 
equitable,  surely,  that  he  should  be  the  sufferer,  than 
those  who  have  no  means  of  knowing  any  thing  of  the 
matter. 

"  All  agents  who  sell  goods  for  their  principals,  and 
guaranty  the  price,  aro  said  abroad  to  act  under  a  del 
credere  commission.  In  this  country,  this  phrase  is 
seldom  used,  nor  is  such  guaranty  usual.  See  Del 
Credere  Co.mhibsion. 

"  Generally,  neither  factor  nor  broker  can  claim  their 
commissions  until  their  whole  service  be  performed, 
and  in  good  faith,  and  with  proper  skill,  care,  and  in- 
dustr}-.  But  if  the  service  begins,  and  is  interrupted 
wholly  without  their  fault,  they  may  claim  a  propor- 
tionate compensation.  If  either  bargains  to  give  hia 
whole  time  to  his  employer,  he  will  not  be  permitted 
to  derive  any  compensation  for  services  rendered  to 
other  persons.  Nor  can  either  have  any  valid  claim 
against  any  one  for  illegal  services,  or  those  whivh 
violate  morality  or  public  policy. 

"  A  principal  can  not  revoke  an  authority  given  to  a 
factor,  after  advances  made  by  the  factor,  without  re- 
paying or  securing  the  factor. 

"  The  distinction  between  a  foreign  and  a  domestic 
factor  is  quite  important.  A  domestic  factor  is  one 
who  is  employed  and  acts  in  the  same  country  with 
his  principal.  A  foreign  factor  is  one  employed  by  a 
principal  who  lives  in  a  different  country.  And  a 
foreign  factor  is  as  to  third  parties,  for  most  purposes, 
and  under  most  circumstances,  a  principal.  Thna 
they  cun  not  sue  the  principal,  because  they  are  sup- 
posed to  contract  with  the  factor  alone,  and  on  Ui 
credit,  although  the  principal  may  sue  them ;  and  • 
foreign  factor  is  personally  liable,  although  he  fully 
disclose  his  agency,  and  his  principal  is  known.  But 
this  doctrine  is  not  extended  to  cases  where  a  contract 
for  personal  services  Is  made  in  the  country  where  the 
factor  is  doing  business,  by  a  person  resident  there ; 
but  the  contract  is  to  be  performed  or  executed  in  the 
country  where  the  principal  resides.  For,  if  such  a 
contract  be  made  in  the  name  of  the  principal,  he  alone 
is  responsible.  One  who  deals  with  a  domestic  factor 
may  sue  the  principal,  unless  it  Is  shown  that  credit 
>tas  given  exclusively  to  the  factor.  And  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  distinction,  and  the  rules  founded  upon  it, 
we  hold,  on  the  weight  of  authority,  that  our  states  m 
foreign  to  each  other. 

"  Every  factor  is  bound  to  reasonable  care ;  and  he 
Is  liable  for  a  loss  by  lire,  or  robbery,  or  other  accident 
occurring  without  his  default,  if  he  had  previously  done 
some  wrongful  net,  without  which  the  proi>«rty  might 
have  been  safe.  And  this  rule  would  apply  even  to 
a  gratuitous  agent." — Pahsuns'  Mercantile  Law,  pp. 
168-102. 

Factorage,  or  Commiaalon,  the  allowance  given 
to  factors  by  the  merchants,  manufacturers,  etc.,  who 
employ  them;  it  is  a  percentage  on  the  goods  they 
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purchase  or  sell  on  Mcoant  of  their  principals,  and 
varies  in  different  coantries,  and  as  it  refers  to  differ- 
ent articles.  It  is  customary  for  factors,  as  observed 
in  the  previous  article,  to  insure  the  debts  due  to  those 
for  whom  they  sell  for  an  additional,  or  del  crtdert 
commission,  Kcneraliy  averaging  from  1-^  to  2  per  rent. 
Factorage  or  commission  is  al«o  frequently  charged  at 
a  certain  rate  per  coslc,  or  other  paclcage,  measure,  or 
weight,  especially  when  the  factor  is  only  employed 
to  receive  or  deliver  :  this  commission  is  usually 
Rxed  by  special  agreement  between  the  merchant  and 
factor. 

Factory,  in  commerce,  a  place  where  merchants 
and  factors  reside,  to  negotiate  business  fbr  themselves 
and  their  correspondents  on  commission. 

Fain  and  Markets.  These  institutions  are  very 
closely  allied.  A  fair,  as  the  term  is  now  generally 
understood,  is  only  a  greater  species  of  market  recur- 
ring at  more  distant  intervals.  Both  are  appropriated 
to  the  sale  of  one  or  more  species  of  goods,  the  hiring 
of  servants  or  laborers,  etc. :  but  fairs  are,  in  most 
cases,  attended  by  a  great  conoourse  of  people,  for 
whose  amusement  various  exhibitions  are  got  up. 
Fairs  and  walies  are  of  Saxon  origin,  and  were  first 
instituted  in  Kngiand  l>y  Alfred,  A.  I>.  880. — Sprlman. 
They  were  estalilished  by  order  of  Gregorj'  VII.  in 
1708,  and  termed  Feriir,  at  which  the  monies  celebrated 
the  festival  of  their  patron  saint ;  the  vast  resort  of 
people  occa-xioned  a  great  demand  for  goods,  wares, 
etc.  They  were  called  waiies  from  the  people  malting 
merry  during  the  vigil  or  eve.  Fairs  were  established 
in  France  ami  England  by  Chnrlemagno  and  William 
the  Conqueror,  attout  A.  n.  800  in  the  tirst,  and  1071 
in  the  tatter  kingdom.  Tlie  fairs  of  Baucaire,  Faiaise, 
and  lx<ipsic,  are  the  most  famous  in  Europe.  Sue  K.  B. 
— Ilaydn. 

1.  Origin  of  Fairs. — Institutions  of  this  sort  are  pe- 
culiarly sen'icable  in  the  earlier  stages  of  society,  and 
in  rude  and  inland  countries.  The  numl>er  of  shops, 
and  the  commodities  in  them,  are  then  either  compar- 
ativel}-  limited,  or  they  are  but  little  fVequented  by 
dealers ;  so  that  it  is  for  the  advantage  of  all,  that 
fairs  ohuuld  l><>  •  tahlishmi,  and  merchants  induced  to 
attend  them  ''    this   purpose   various  privileges 

have  been  am  n  fairs,  and  numerous  facilities  af- 

(brded  to  the  <li-|'.sal  of  property  in  them.     To  give 
them  a  greater  degree  of  solemnity,  they  were  origin- 
ally, lM>th  in  the  ancient  ami  modem  world,  associated 
with  religious  festivals.     Iii  mont  piares,  indeed,  they 
are  still  held  on  the  same  day  with  the  walte  or  feast 
of  the  saint  to  whom  the  church  is  deilirated  ;  and,  till 
the  practice  was  prohibited,  it  was  customary  in  En- 
gland to  hold  them  in  churchyards ! — {Jacoti't   Ixiic 
Diet.,  art.  Fair.)     But  since  the  growth  of  towns,  and 
the  opportunities  afforde<l  for  the  (llspoHul  and  purchase 
of  all  sorts  of  produce  at  the  weekly  or  monthly  mark- 
ets held  in  them,  the  utility  of  fairs,  in  this  countr}-  at 
least,  hss  veni'  much  diminislie<i ;  they  have  also  lost 
much  of  their  ancient  splendor ;  and,  though  some  of 
them  are  still  well  attended,  and  of  real  uh<>,  a  good 
numl>er  might  lie  advantageously  sappressed.     But  it 
Is  far  othenvlsc  in  inland  countries,  wlicrn  the  facilities 
for  carrj'ing  on  commercial  truntactions  are  conipar-  ; 
atlvcly  cirpumscribe<l.     There  It  is  of  the  utmost  ini-  ', 
poitance  that  certain  convenient  places  and  specifleii  , 
periods  should  lie  appolnte<t  for  the  liringing  together  | 
of  <'ommo<lities   and   dealers.     This   is   not   only  the  i 
readiest  and  iiest  means  of  promoting  commerce,  Imt 
also  of  softening  luilional  antipathies,  and  dilTusing  a 
knowledge  of  the  producU,  arts,  and  custtims  of  other  ' 
countries.  | 

J.  KtlahUthmrtU  nf  Fnr/lifh  Fnirt. — No  fair  can  lie  ' 
holden  without  grant  fnwii  the  crown,  or  a  prescrip-  ; 
tion  which  sup|>o«rs  siicli  ){rant.     And  lieforc  a  |Nitent 
It  granted,  It  I*  usual  to  have  u  writ  atiul  quml  dammim  ; 
execnte<l  and  retunied,  that  it  may  not  lie  Issued  to 
Um  itTpJudice  of  a  similar  cstablislinient  already  exist- 


ing. The  grant  usually  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall 
not  be  to  the  hurt  of  another  fair  or  market ;  but  this 
clause,  if  omitted,  will  be  implied  in  law ;  for  if  the 
franchise  occasion  damage  either  to  the  king  or  a  sub- 
ject, in  this  or  any  other  respect,  it  will  be  revoked ; 
and  a  person  whose  ancient  title  is  prejudiced  is  enti. 
tied  to  have  a  tcire  facial  in  the  king's  name  to  repeal 
the  letters  patent.  If  his  Majesty  grant  power  to  hold 
a  fair  or  market  in  a  particular  place,  the  lieges  cau 
resort  to  no  other,  oven  though  it  be  inconvenient. 
But  if  no  place  be  appointed,  the  grantees  may  keep 
the  fair  or  market  where  they  please,  or  rather  where 
they  can  most  conveniently. 

8.  Time  of  holding  Fain  and  Marhett. — ^These  are 
either  determined  by  the  letters  patent  appointing  the 
fair  or  market,  or  by  usage.  The  statute  2  Edw.  3, 
enacts,  that  the  duration  of  the  fair  shall  lie  declared 
at  its  commencement,  and  that  it  shall  not  lie  contin- 
ued beyond  the  specitied  time.  By  statute  6  F.dw.  8, 
any  merchant  selling  goods  aft7r  the  stipulated  time 
is  to  forfeit  double  the  value  of  frc  f;':ods  sold. 

4.  Fffects  of  Salft  in  Fain  and  ilarkett, — A  bonajid» 
sale  made  in  a  fair  or  open  market,  in  general,  trans, 
fers  the  complete  property  of  the  thing  sold  to  the  vtn- 
dee ;  so  that  however  vicious  or  iliogal  that  title  of  the 
vendor  may  be,  the  vendee's  is  good  against  every 
one,  except  the  king.  But  the  sale,  in  order  to  come 
within  this  rule,  must  take  place  on  the  market  day,  and 
at  the  place  a/mit/ned  for  the  marixt.  The  city  of  Lon- 
don is  said  to  be  a  market  overt  every  day  of  tlie  week 
except  Sunday  ;  every  shop  lieing  a  market  overt  for 
such  things  as  the  shopkeeper  professes  to  deal  in. 
The  projierty  of  goo<ls  may,  however,  be  changed,  and 
effoctuHli}-  transferred  to  the  buyer,  by  a  bond  fide  sale 
in  a  chop  out  of  I^indon,  whether  the  shopkeeper  lie  the 
vendor  or  vendee,  if  the  goods  are  of  the  kind  in 
which  he  trades.  A  wharf  in  London  is  not  within 
the  custom,  and  is  not  a  market  overt  for  articles 
liroiight  there.  But  a  sale  in  a  market  will  not  lie 
biniiing  if  it  be  such  as  carries  with  it  a  presumption 
of  f^oud ;  as,  for  example,  if  it  take  plucn  in  a  linck 
nxim  or  secret  place  ;  If  the  sale  be  covinous,  and  in- 
tended to  defraud  the  real  owner,  or  if  the  buyer  know 
that  the  vendor  is  not  the  real  owner  of  the  goods,  etc. 
It  is  verj'  difficult  to  transfer  the  projierty  of  horsts, 
even  when  they  are  sold  in  an  open  market,  without 
the  consent  of  the  real  owner. 

fi.  Court  of  Pie  I'nudre. — According  to  English  usage, 
at  ever)'  fair  or  market  there  is  incident,  even  without 
any  express  wonis  in  the  grant,  a  court  of  pie  poudre, 
in  allusion  t<i  the  dusty  feet  of  the  suitors.  The  stew- 
anl  or  mayor  may  preside.  It  has  cognizance  of  all 
questions  as  to  contracts  made  in  the  market  ros|ierting 
g(Kid«  brovght  itnd  delirered  there,  etc.  Formerly  pii 
fxiudre  courts  were  held  at  every  conaidvralile  fair,  but 
they  ore  now  entirely  laid  aside. 

t).  J'rinripal  Jlritish  Fain. — Among  tliese  may  lie 
speciDoti  Stourliriilge,  in  Worcestershire,  Bristol 
has  two  considoralile  fairs,  on«  in  March  and  one  in 
.Septemlier  Exeter  Deccnilier  fair,  for  cattle,  horses, 
and  most  hurts  of  comrawiities,  Weyliill  fair,  in 
Hampshire  (October  10),  has,  prolialily,  the  greatest 
display  of  sheep  of  any  fair  in  the  kingiloni.  Ilar- 
tlioi(mirw  fair,  in  London,  used  to  lie  of  considerulile 
iniportanrc,  liu'  latterly  it  was  appropriateil  only  to 
shows  nf  wild  lieasts,  and  such-like  exhibitions,  and 
has,  within  thesu  few  years,  lieen  very  projierly  sup- 
pressed. St.  Faith's  near  Norwich  (thtolicr  17),  is 
the  principal  English  fair  for  H<'otch  cattle.  Thevars 
sold  to  the  graxierR  and  fee<lers  of  Norfolk,  Hull'olk, 
FUaex,  etc.,  by  wliom  they  are  fattened  for  the  I.nn- 
don  markets,  where  they  are  met  with  in  gnmt  abund- 
ance. But  besides  those  sold  at  8t.  FaitliV,  inr;;e 
nuniliers  of  Hcoti.h  cattle  are  dls|H)seil  of  at  Market 
Harborough,  (,'arlisle,  Onnsklrk,  and  other  plaoea. 
Ipswich  has  two  consideralilo  fairs  :  one  in  August,  fur 
lambs;  anil  one  in  HepteiiilHT,  for  butter  ami  cheei<e : 
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it  is  reckoned  that  alMve  100,000  lambs  are  annually 
(old  at  the  formar.  Woodborongh-hill,  In  Dorset,  fer 
west  country  manufactures,  as  kerseys,  druggets,  etc. 
Woodstock  October  fair,  for  cheese.  Northampton 
and  Nottingham  have  each  several  large  fairs,  for 
horses,  cattle,  cheese,  etc.  The  August  fair  of  Hom- 
costle.  In  Lincolnshire,  is  the  largest  horse-fair  in  the 
kingdom,  many  thousand  horses  being  exhibited  for 
Rale  during  its  continuance :  It  is  resorted  to  by  crowds 
of  dealers  from  all  parts  of  Great  Britain,  by  several 
from  the  Continent,  and  sometimes  even  from  North 
America.  Howden,  in  Yorkshire,  has,  also,  a  very 
large  horse-fair,  particularly  for  Yorkshire  hunters. 
Devizes,  In  Wiltshire,  has  several  large  fairs  for  sheep 
and  catMe.  There  Is  usually  a  large  display  of  cheese 
at  the  Gloucester  April  fair.  A  guild,  or  jubilee,  com- 
mencing the  last  week  of  August,  Is  held  everj-  twen- 
tieth year  at  Preston,  in  Lancashire ;  the  last  was  held 
in  1M2,  and  was  well  attended.  The  October  fair  of 
Market  Harborough,  I^iceste'^hlre,  lasts  9  days,  and 
a  great  deal  of  business  is  usunll}'  done  in  cattle, 
chefse,  etc.  Woodbridge  Lady-day  fair  Is  celebrated 
for  the  show  of  Suffolk  horses.  Falkirk  fair,  or  trj'st, 
is  one  of  the  most  important  in  Scotland,  for  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  sheep.  The  October  fair  of  Balllnasloe, 
in  the  county  Galway,  is  famous  for  the  display  of 
cattle  and  sheep;  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of 
these  animals  raised  for  sale  In  Connaught  Iwing  dis- 
posed of  at  It.  The  sheep  are  gcnorolly  from  three  to 
four,  the  heifers  from  three  to  four,  and  the  bullocks 
from  four  to  five  years  of  age.  They  are  mostly 
lean ;  and  are  kept  for  a  year  In  I-einster  liefore  thej- 
jre  fit  for  the  Dublin  or  Liverpool  markets. 

7.  Principal  French  Fain. — Amonf^  these  may  be 
ipecifled  the  fairs  of  St.  Germain's,  Lyons,  Rhelms, 
Chartrcs,  Rouen,  Bordeaux,  Troves,  and  Bayonne ; 
but  they  are  much  fallen  off.  The  most  important  of 
tlie  modem  French  fairs,  is  that  of  Beaucaire,  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Rhone  opposite  to  Tarrascon,  14 
miles  east  of  Nismes.  It  '  very  favorably  situoted 
for  an  enlrepUt,  being,  exclusive  of  the  command  of 
internal  navigation  afforded  by  the  Rhone,  connected 
by  canals  witli  the  sea  and  the  Catmt  dii  Afidi.  The 
fiiir,  which  commences  on  tlic  22d  and  finishes  on  the 
28th  July,  was  formerly  the  greatest  in  Europe,  and, 
though  rt  good  deal  fallen  off,  it  is  still  attended  by  a 
vanf  cotirdiirse  of  [Hjople,  not  from  Franco  only,  but 
also  from  Switzerland,  Gcrmanj-,  Italy,  Spain,  and 
tho  levant.  Almost  every  sort  of  article,  whether 
of  convenience  or  luxurj',  may  then  bo  met  witll  in  the 
town.  It  is  said  that  tho  number  of  visitors  still 
amounts  to  from  70,000  to  80,000,  and  the  amount  of 
business  done  to  150,000,000  fr. ;  but  we  have  little 
doubt  that  these  estimates  are  very  greatly  exag- 
gerated ;  and  that  the  first  would  be  nearer  tho  mark 
were  it  reduced  to  50,000  or  60,000.  All  bills  due  at 
this  fiilr  are  presented  on  tho  27tli,  and  protested  on 
the  28th.  A  tribunal  instituted  for  the  pnr|Mi8e,  takes 
cognizance  of,  and  immediately  settles  all  disputes 
growing  out  of  transactions  that  tako  place  at  the 
fair.  A  niilitarj"  force  attends  to  preserve  order,  and 
tho  ]irpfert  of  the  department,  who  is  always  present, 
entertains  the  principal  merchouts  ami  strangers. 

8.  (Icniian  Fnim. — The  principal  (Jerinan,  or  rather 
European  fairs,  ore  those  of  Frankfort-on-tho-Malne, 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  and  Leipsic.  Tho  concourse 
of  merchants,  and  the  l>usiness  done  ot  these  fairs,  are 
generally  verj"  groat.  Tliey  are  copiously  supplied 
with  the  cotton  stuffs,  twist,  cloths,  and  hardware  of 
Kngland  ;  the  silks  and  jowelrj'  of  Franco  ;  tho  printed 
cottons  of  Switzerland  ami  Austria ;  tho  raw,  man- 
ufactured, and  litorarj-  products  of  (lemmny  ;  the  furs 
of  the  North;  Turkey  caqiets ;  ('ashmen*  shawls, 
etc. ;  and  there,  also,  are  to  lie  found  merchants  of  all 
countries,  those  of  Ispahan  negotiating  with  those  of 
Montreal  for  the  purchase  of  furs  ;  and  Georgians  and 
Servians  supplying  tliemselves  with  the  cottons  of 


Manchester  and  the  jewelry  of  Paris.  There,  in  fact, 
are  met  the  representatives,  as  it  were,  of  every  peo- 
ple in  the  world,  laboring,  though  without  intending 
it,  to  promote  each  other's  interest,  and  to  extp">d  and 
strengthen  those  ties  that  bind  together  the  great  fam- 
ily of  the  human  race.  The  fairs  at  Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine  should  begin  the  first  on  Easter  Tuesday,  and 
the  second  on  the  Monday  nearest  to  the  8th  of  Sep- 
tember. Their  duration  is  limited  to  three  weeks,  bat 
they  usually  begin  from  eight  to  fifteen  days  before 
their  legal  commencement.  Accounts  are  kept  in  rix- 
dollars  ,  1  rixdollar  of  account  =  1^  florin,  or  +J-  cop- 
sticks,  or  22^  batzen.  The  rixdollar  =  Bs.  l-8d. ;  so 
that  the  par  of  exchange  is  141  liatzen  per  .£1  sterling. 
1001b.  common  Frankfort  weight  =  1031b.  avoirdtv- 
pois.  The  foot  =  11'27  English  inches.  The  faire 
at  Frnnkfort-on-the-Oder  are  three  in  number,  viz. : 
Remiriscere,  in  February  or  March  ;  St.  Margaret,  in 
July ;  and  St.  Martin,  in  November.  They  ought, 
strictly  speaking,  to  terminate  in  eight  days,  but  they 
usuall}-  extend  to  fifteen.  The  Prussian  government 
gives  every  facility  to  those  who  attend  these  fain. 
Accounts  are  kept  'n  Prussian  money,  that  is,  in  rix- 
dollars  of  2s.  ll^d.  1001b.  Prussian  =  1031b.  avoirdu- 
pois. The  foot  =  12'856  English  Inches,  The  faire 
of  Leipsic  are  still  more  celebrated  than  those  of  either 
Frankfort.  Tliey  are  held  thrice  a-year — on  the  1st 
of  .Tanuar;',  at  Easter,  and  at  Michar  nas.  The  flrst 
is  the  least  imitortant.  The  Faster  and  Michaelmaa 
fairs  are  famous,  particularly  the  former,  for  the  vast 
number  of  new  publications  usually  offered  for  sale. 
They  are  attended  by  all  tho  principal  iKraksellers  of 
Germany,  and  by  many  from  the  adjoining  countries, 
who  adjust  their  accounts,  learn  the  state  of  trade  in 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  endeavor  to  form  new  con- 
nections. Most  German  publishers  have  agents  in 
Leipsic  ;  which  is  to  the  literature  of  Germany,  what 
London  is  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  As  manj'  as  6000 
new  publications  have  lieen  in  a  single  Leipsic  cata- 
logue !  They  are  also  great  markets  for  Saxon  wool- 
ens and  other  goods,  British  calicoes,  French  silks, 
and,  in  fact,  for  most  descriptions  of  produce.  The 
fairs  ought  to  close  in  eight  days,  but  they  usually 
continue  for  aliout  three  weeks.  No  days  of  grace  are 
allowed.  The  holder  of  a  bill  must  demand  payment 
on  the  day  it  becomes  due  ;  and,  if  not  paid,  he  must 
have  it  protested  on  that  very  day,  and  returned  by 
the  first  opportunity.  If  he  neglect  any  of  these  reg- 
ulations, he  loses  all  right  of  recourse  upon  the  drawer 
and  indorscrs.  Money  of  account  at  Leipsic  same  as 
Frankfi)rt-<m-the-Malne.  1001b.  Leipsic  =  10311).  av- 
oirdupois. The  foot  =:  ll'll  English  inches. — Kri^ 
i.y'b  Cambifl ;  Manuel  ele  Nelkfnhrechrr ;  ItoWRJNo'fl 
Hi'iKiH  on  the  Pnistian  Commercial  Uninn,  pp.  255,  269, 
etc.  Dr.  Bright  gives,  in  liis  Tro'tU  in  Jluntfar;/  (pp. 
201-223),  an  interesting  account  of  the  fairs  held  at 
Debrrtxin  and  Pesth.  The  latter  has  become  the 
granil  centre  of  Hungarian  commerce ;  most  part  of 
which  is  conducted  at  its  fairs. 

9.  Jtiilian  Faim. — Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  is 
that  of  Sinigaglia,  a  small,  but  liandsome  town  of  the 
Papal  dominions,  on  (he  Misa,  near  its  confluonce  with 
the  Adriatic.  The  fair  conimences  on  the  2l)th  of  tluly, 
and  should  terminate  on  the  last  day  of  that  month, 
but  it  usually  continues  eiglit  or  ten  days  longer. 
Tlie  duties  im  goods  brought  to  the  fair  are  extremely 
moderate,  and  every  thing  is  done  to  promote  the  con- 
venience of  those  frer{Ucntiug  it.  All  sorts  of  cotton, 
woolen,  and  silk  goods,  c<donial  produce,  iron  and 
steel,  harilware,  jewelry,  brandy  and  liquors,  timber, 
drugs,  spices,  etc.,  are  brought  here  by  tiie  English, 
French,  Austrians,  Swiss,  etc.  These  are  exchanged 
for  tho  various  raw  and  manufactured  products  of 
Italy  and  tho  Levant ;  consisting,  among  others,  of 
raw,  thrown,  and  wrouglit  si'.ks ;  oil,  fruits,  cheese, 
alum,  S(Mla,  suuuich,  sulphur,  etc.  i  he  value  of  the 
im|)orts  for  tlie  fair  of  1X41,  was  estimated  at  about 
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iei,700,000.  Accounto  >ra  kept  In  Mndi  of  20  loldi ; 
tb)^  acudo  Bi  4i.  4d.  verj'  naarljr,  1001b,  SinigagUa 
•—  78f  avoirdupoif.  The  ell  or  braccio  moasuiM 
S6.88  English  \neh6a.—Mainiel  de  Ntlkenbnehtr  j  Uao- 
aBBOOK's  Tarifft,  Italy,  p.  121. 

10.  /iuMum  Fain. — These  are  numerous,  and  many 
of  them  are  well  attended.  The  moat  important  is 
held  at  Nijnii-Novgorod,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Oka 
with  the  Wolga,  Ut.  56°  19'  40"  north,  long.  44°  28' 
80"  east.  Previously  to  1817  this  fair  was  held  in  a 
less  convenient  situation,  at  Makarieff,  lower  down  the 
Wolga.  But  the  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of 
the  merchants  at  the  latter  having  been  accidentally 
burnt  down  in  1816,  (;ovemment  took  advantage  of 
the  circumstance  to  remove  the  fair  to  Nijnii.  It  is 
principally  carried  on  within  the  new  Iwiaars  con- 
structed fur  that  purpose  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Oka. 
These,  which  are  divided  into  parallel  rows,  or  streets, 
are  constructed  of  stone  walls  and  roofed  with  iron, 
having  covered  galleries  in  ftont  supported  by  iron 
pillars.  They  are  built  on  piles,  and,  to  guard  against 
Inundations,  the  ground  on  which  they  stund  has  been 
raised  about  20  feet,  lleing  inclosed  on  three  sides 
by  canals,  and  on  the  fourth  by  a  navigable  inlet  of 
the  Oka,  there  is  every  facility  for  the  deliver}-  and 
shipment  of  goods.  The  esMblishment  is  of  great  ex- 
tent, comprising  2524  iHwths,  and  is  admitted  on  all 
hands  to  be  at  once  the  largest  and  most  perfect  of  its 
kind  that  is  anywhere  to  be  met  with.  Hut,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  al)Ove,  no  fewer  than  2506  shops  and  booths 
belonging  to  private  parties,  and  constructed  of  wood, 
were  occupied  during  the  fair  of  1841.  The  fair  be- 
gins on  the  1st  of  July,  and  continues  for  a  month  or 
six  weeks. 

The  total  value  of  the  various  articles  of  Asiatic  (in- 
cluding Chinese)  produce  exposed  for  sale  at  Novgorod 
in  1841  amounted  to  9,146,719  silver  roubles,  Ixing  more 
than  double  the  value  of  the  products  of  western  Eu- 
rope ex|)osed  in  the  same  year.  Of  the  latter,  indigo, 
wine,  and  cottons  Trera  the  principal  articles. — Journal 
dtt  Afanufactiire*,  PeUriburg,  1842.  The  stationary 
population  of  the  town,  which  may  amount  to  about 
26,000,  is,  during  the  fair,  said  to  amount  to  from  180,- 
000  to  160,000,  including  Chinese,  Persians,  Armeni- 
ans, Tartars,  Uukharians,  etc.  Theatrical  exhiltitions, 
shows  of  wild  lieasts,  and  other  Bartholomew  fair  ex- 
hibitions, add  to  the  attractions  of  the  scene.  Another 
oeleiirate<l  Kiissian  fair  is  held  in  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber, at  Kiachta,  in  Mongolia,  on  the  Chinese  frontier, 
Ut.  50°  21'  5"  north,  long.  106°  28'  15"  east.  The 
town  is  small,  the  (mpulation  not  exceeding  4U(M)  or 
6000 ;  but  t>y  fur  the  largest  part  of  the  commerce  lie- 
tween  the  Kussian  and  Chinese  empires  is  transacted 
at  its  fair,  and  it  is  also  the  centre  of  the  political  in- 
tercoune  Iwtween  them.  The  commodities  brought 
hither  l)y  the  Kussians  consist  principally  of  Kussian 
and  German  broadclotha,  furs,  sheep  and  lamb  skins, 
leather,  coarse  linens,  worsted  stuffs,  cattle,  etc.,  with, 
for  the  most  part,  bullion.  These  they  change  with 
the  Chinese  for  tea,  raw  and  manufactured  silk,  nan- 
keens, porcelain,  sugar  candy,  rhubarb,  tobacco,  mus)i, 
•tc.,  the  value  of  the  articles,  however,  other  than 
tea,  being  comparatively  inconsiderable.  The  quan- 
tity of  tea  purchased  at  the  Kiachta  fairs  by  the  Uus- 
sUns,  whicli  has  latterly  increased  very  considerably, 
amounte<l,  in  1850,  according  to  the  uflicial  returns,  to 
210,179  pootls,  or  ';,566,444  |>ounds,  of  verj-  superior 


trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  oompttratively  small  number 
of  merchants,  some  of  whom  are  very  rich ;  that  of 
the  Chinese  is  much  more  difl^ised.  Commodities  may 
be  conveyed  ttom  Kiachta  to  European  Rvsia  either 
by  land  or  by  water.  In  the  former  case  the  journey 
takes  a  year  j  in  the  latter,  it  takes  three  years,  or 
railier  three  very  short  summers;  the  rivers  being 
for  the  most  part  of  the  year  frozen  over. — Schnitz. 
ler,  iStatutique  GMrale  dt  VEmpire  de  la  RuuU,  n 
148,  etc, 

11.  Turldth  Fairt. — Several  important  fairs,  of  which 
little  or  nothing  is  known  in  this  country,  are  held  at 
various  places  in  European  Turkey,     Among  othora 
may  be  specified  those  of  Usundji,  or  Usundjovu,  In 
Roumelia ;  Joanima,  in  Albania ;  Stronga  on  the  Lake 
of  Ocrida ;  Novi-Basar,  in  Upper  Mocsia ;  Islivni,  in 
Thrace;   Prelip  and  Nicopoli,  in  Macedonia;   Kali!. 
Djouma,  in  Bulgaria ;  and  Zeitoun  and  Pharsalia,  in 
Thessaly.     The  largest  and  most  important  uf  these 
fairs  is  that  of  Uaunclji,  held  at  the  village  of  that 
name,  on  the  Usun^Ji,  a  tributary'  of  the  Maritza, 
about  44  miles  W,  by  N.  of  Adrianople,  It  was  vieited 
by  M.  Blanqui  in  1841,  and  by  Mr.  Spencer  in  1860. 
The  latter  says  (but  statements  of  this  sort  are  very 
apt  to  be  exaggerated),  that  it  was  attended  by  from 
80,000  to  100,000  people,  who  had  journeyml  hither 
from  all  parts  of  European  Turkey  for  the  purpose  of 
disposing  of  their  wool,  hides,  raw  cotton,  leeches,  and 
other  products  of  the  country,  and  of  purchasing  in 
return  the  manufactures  of  the  West.     The  aliow  of 
the  latter  is  verj-  extensive.     Sheds  are  erected  iu  the 
village  by  goveniment,  which  serve  as  warehouses  for 
the  merchants,  and  every  house  is  converted  into  a  ban 
fur  the  reception  of  strangers.    But  by  far  the  greater 
nu.nberof  the  latter  have,  notwithstanding,  to  encamp 
with  their  camels,  horses,  etc.,  on  the  surrounding 
plain.    Blanqui  speaks  in  high  terms  of  commendation 
of  the  good  order  that  prevailed,  in  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  police,  among  the  motley  population  at  the 
fair.— {Blanqui,  Voj/age  en  Bulgarie,  p.  252;  Spen. 
cer's  TraveU  in  Europtan  Turkey,  ii.,  846,  etc.)  This 
great  fair,  which  lasts  for  15  days  (Blanqui)  is  held, 
like  the  other  fairs,  in  autumn,  immediately  after 
harvest.     But  though  it  be  largely  frequented  by 
German,  Swiss,  Italian,  and  Greek  merchants,  who 
transact  a  great  amount  of  business,  it  is  very  little,  if 
at  all,  known  in  England,     This  Is  the  more  surpris- 
ing, seeing  that  we  have  consuls  at  Adriiinople  and 
other  places  not  very  distant  from  the  seat  of  the  fair. 
And  itifnigbt  have  been  supposed  that  these  function- 
aries would  have  been  anxious  to  send  home  the  most 
ample  details  with  res[iect  to  this  and  other  fairs  in 
their  vicinity  ;  describing  the  products  wiiicli  might  be 
most  advantageously  bought  and  sold  at  these  marts ; 
the  routes  by  which  they  might  be  moat  easily  reached, 
and  so  forth.  But  if  such  reports  anywhere  exist,  they 
have  not,  at  all  events,  been  published.     And  hence, 
probably,  the  fact  of  the  business  of  these  fairs  being 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  foreigners. 

12.  Fiulem  Fair: — The  most  Important  fair  in  the 
Eastern  world  is  that  held  at  Mecca  during  the  resort 
of  pilgrims  in  the  month  of  Dhalhajja.  It  used  to  be 
frequented  by  many  thousands  of  Individuals  of  all 
raitks  and  onlers,  brought  together  from  the  remotest 
comers  of  the  Mohammedan  world ;  and  though  the 
nuuilxrs  attending  it  liave  declined  of  late  years,  the 
concourse  Is  still  very  great.  Sea  Caravan.  Ilurd- 
war,  in  HindosUn,  in  Int.  29°  57'  N.,  long.  78°  2'  E., 


tea,  worth  alwut  2s.  6(1.  per  ptmnd,  and  85,440  poods 

(8,076,840  |iounds)  inferior  or  Idark  tea.  At  an  aver- i  117  miles  N.E.  from  Delhi,  is  famous  from  its  l)eint( 
•ge  of  the  six  years  ending  with  18511,  the  total  im-  :  one  uf  tlie  principal  places  of  Hindoo  pilgrmagn,  and 
ports  of  all  surts  of  tea  into  Russia  tbntugh  Kiachta  tlie  greatest  fair  in  India.  The  town,  which  is  but  In- 
was  <»timnt«d  at  11,748,404  pounds,  ItMg.,  a  year,  considerable,  Is  situated  on  the  Ganges,  at  the  point 
Acconli  K  lo  the  same  accounts,  the  total  value  of  the  ,  where  tliut  sacred  stream  issues  from  the  mountains. 
exports  t<i  China  through  Kini'hta,  in  1850,  amounted  |  The  pilgrimage  and  fair  are  held  together  at  tlic  vernal 
to  6,9l)i,)<71  silver  Mubles,  and  that  uf  the  ini|Mirts  to  '  equinox;  and  Europeans,  nowise  addicted  to  exaggera- 
•bout  the  sume.  The  customs  duty  received  at  Kl-  tiun,  whu  have  been  reiioatedly  present  on  theso  ocoa- 
•chta  in  1848  amounted  tu  4'923,5&4.     Tb«  Uu.sian    siuns.  oatiiutte  that  from  200,000  to  800,000  etraiigen 
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•re  tlMn  wMinblad  in  the  town  and  its  vicinity.  Bat 
every  tweUUi  year  U  reckoned  peculiarly  holy ;  and 
then  It  ii  lappoaed  that  from  1,000,000  to  1,600,000, 
and  even  2,000,000  pitgrimt  and  dealem  ai«  congre> 
gated  together  ttom  all  parts  of  India  and  conntries  to 
the  north.  In  1819,  which  happened  to  be  a  twelfth 
year,  when  the  auspicious  moment  for  luthing  in  the 
Ganges  was  announced  to  the  impatient  devotees,  the 
nth  was  so  tremendous  tliat  no  fewer  than  430  parsons 
were  either  trampled  to  death  under  foot,  or  drowned 
in  the  river  I  The  foreigners  resorting  to  Huruwar 
fair  for  commercial  purposes  only,  consist  principally 
of  natives  of  Nepaul,  the  Punjab,  and  Beshwaur,  with 
Afghans,  Usbflclc  Tartars,  etc.  They  import  vast  num- 
bers of  horses,  cattle,  and  camels ;  Persian  dried  fruits, 
Bhswls,  drugs,  etc. :  the  returns  are  made  in  cotton 
piece  goods,  indigo,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  tropical 
productions.  The  merchants  never  mention  the  price 
of  their  goods,  but  conduct  the  l>argain  by  touching 
the  different  joints  of  their  fingers,  to  hinder  the  by- 
itanders  gaining  any  information.  During  the  Mah- 
ntta  sway,  a  Icind  of  poll-tax  and  dutico  on  cattle 
were  levied ;  but  all  is  now  free,  without  impost  or 
molestation  of  any  soft.  Owing,  also,  to  the  precau- 
tions adopted  by  the  British  government,  the  most 
perfect  order  is  preserved ;  much  to  the  surprise  and 
satisfaction  of  the  naitives ;  for,  antecedent  to  our  oc- 
cupation of  the  countr}',  the  fairs  usually  ended  in 
disorder  and  bloodshed.-— (Pn'eafe  In/ormation,  and  the 
excellent  account  o.  Hurdvar  in  Uamiltom's  Gazel- 
Uer.) 

The  fairs  of  Portobelio,  Vera  Cms,  and  Acapnlco, 
once  80  famous,  are  now  totally  deserted ;  that  of  the 
Havana  is  also  much  fallen  off. 

In  the  United  States,  fairs  are  principally  confined 
to  exhibitions  of  agricultural  and  mechanical  articles, 
snd  also  for  the  sale  of  fancy  articles  for  charitable 
pnrpoaea,  under  the  control  of  private  companies,  and 
not  subject  to  especial  restrictions  or  laws.  In  the 
western  States,  especially  in  the  stock-growing  dis- 
tricts of  Kentucky,  fairs  are  held  in  each  county,  at 
the  county  towns,  once  every  month,  for  the  sale  of 
live  stock,  etc.,  subject  only  to  local  restrictions. 
These  fairs  or  sales  are  of  great  convenience  to  the 
fanners  or  drovers,  by  liringing  them  together  at 
stated  times.  As  an  instance  of  their  usefulness,  in 
Paris,  Bourlron  county,  Kentucky,  a  town  of  1600  in- 
habitants, live  stock  to  the  amount  of  (]  00,000,  on  an 
average,  changes  hands  every  court  day. 

Falkland  Islands  (Fr.  Malouinet,  8p.  Malvinai), 
s  group  of  islands  in  the  South  Atlantic  Ocean,  l>e- 
longing  to  Great  Britain,  and  lying  about  250  miles 
esst  of  the  nearest  mainland  of  South  America,  be- 
tween 61°  and  63°  S.  '.at.,  and  67°  and  02°  W.  long., 
or  ia  precisely  the  same  latitudes  south  as  Ix>ndon  and 
the  midland  counties  are  north.  The  group  consists 
of  two  principal  islands,  Kast  and  West  Falkland,  with 
leTeral  hundred  others  of  different  sizes  clustered 
•round  and  in  the  strait  lietween  them.  East  Falk- 
Und  is  about  (16  miles  in  length  by  40  in  breadth,  and 
West  FolkUnd  80  miles  long  by'26  to  30  miles  wide. 
They  sre  separated  from  each  other  l>y  Falkland 
Sound.  The  other  islands  range  in  size  from  16  miles 
by  8  to  mere  islets  of  half  a  mile  across.  The  whole 
group  is  deeply  indented  by  numerous  hartwrs  and 
creeks,  which,  if  they  diminish  the  area,  produ-  ^  mure 
than  counterlialancing  advantages.  Verj-  little  is 
known  of  IVest  Falkland.  It  is  uninhabited,  but  at 
certain  seasons  it  is  visited  by  wlialing  and  other  ves- 
sels. Kast  Falkland  is  nearly  divided  into  two  unequal 
portions  by  the  estuaries  called  Breton  Sound  and 
Choiseul  Sound,  the  two  parts  of  the  island  Iwing  con- 
nected by  an  isthmus  nc.  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half 
across.  The  northern  portion  is  crossed  by  a  chain  of 
rugged  hills,  called  the  Wiekbam  IleigbtH,  extending 
due  east  and  west  from  Port  William  to  Port  Sussex, 
snd  varying  In  height  fcom  ttOO  to  2000  feet 


There  are  few  wild  animals  indigenona  to  the  Falk- 
lands.  The  only  quadruped  ia  the  warroh  or  wolf- 
fox  (Conw  MagtUaniciu),  rather  taller,  but  not  much 
heavier,  than  our  fox.  The  other  anlmala  which  are 
found  in  a  wild  state  are  those  which  have  been  left 
there  by  Europeans,  as  homed  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
wild  hogs,  and  rabbits,  all  of  which  are  very  abundant. 
There  is  a  plentifU  supply  of  excellent  fish  in  all  the 
creeks,  and  of  small  trout  in  the  lakes  and  rivulets. 
Hair  and  fur  seals  abound,  and  the  black  whale  is  still 
nnmerous  about  these  coasts.  The  wild  fowl  are  also 
numerous,  as  swans,  geese,  ducks,  snipes,  etc.  There 
are  few  land  birds  or  insects,  and  no  reptiles.  A 
gigantic  sedgy  grass,  called  tussac,  of  the  genus  Carex, 
is  very  common  on  most  of  these  islands.  Its  blade 
averages  seven  feet  in  length  by  about  three  quarters 
of  an  inch  in  width,  is  extremely  nutritious,  and  ad- 
mirably adapted  for  fattening  cattle.  Turnips,  car- 
rots, potatoes,  and  vegetables  thrive  well,  and  barley 
and  oats  have  lieen  successfully  cultivated.  Furze 
and  other  shrubs  grow  well,  but  there  are  as  yet  no 
trees.  Peet  is  abundant,  and  some  of  it  is  highly 
bituminous.  Coal  has  been  discovered,  but  whether  . 
it  can  be  profitably  worked  has  not  yet  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  discovery  of  these  islands  has  been  by  many 
attributed  to  Amerigo  Vespucci,  in  1602 ;.  but  it  is 
more  probable  that  they  were  first  discovered  by  Dbvia 
in  1602.  In  1504  Ilawldns  sailed  along  their  north 
shore ;  ind  in  1690  Strong  sailed  through  the  channel 
which  separates  East  from  West  Falkland,  and  called 
it  Falkland  Sound,  whence  the  ^roup  afterward  took 
its  name.  During  the  earlier  parts  of  the  eigliteenth 
centurj-  these  islands  were  frequently  visited  by  French 
vessels ;  and  in  1764  a  French  colony  was  estaldished 
at  St.  Louis,  on  East  Falkland.  Two  years  later  the  - 
English  planted  a  colony  at  Port  Egmonton,  West 
Falldand.  In  1767  the  Spaniards  took  possession  of 
the  French  settlement,  and  three  years  later  of  the 
English.  In  consequence  of  thb  step,  some  negotia- 
tions were  entered  into,  the  result  of  which  was  that 
the  sovereignty  of  these  islands  were  ceded  to  the  En- 
glish, who,  however,  some  time  afterward  abandoned 
them.  Tliough  frequently  visited  by  whaling  vessels 
and  others,  they  continued  without  permanent  inhab- 
itants till  1820,  when  they  were  taken  possession  of 
by  the  republic  of  Buenos  Ayres.  A  settlement  was 
formed  at  Port  Louis,  which  rapidly  increased  until 
1881,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  the 
United  States,  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Americans. 
In  1838  the  English  again  assumed  possession  of  the 
Falldands,  and  stationed  an  officer  and  boat's  crew  at 
Port  Louis.  In  1840  the  government  resolved  to 
colonize  those  islands,  and  sent  out  for  that  purpose  a 
governor  and  a  small  establishment,  who  settled  at 
Port  I.ouis.  A  more  advantageous  situation  for  a  set- 
tlement was  subsequently  found  on  the  south  side  of 
Stanley  Harbor,  whore,  in  1844,  a  town  was  laid  out. 
Mr.  Lafone,  a  wealthy  merchant,  obtained  from  gov- 
ernment an  extensive  tract  of  land,  and  possession  of 
all  the  wild  cuttle  and  other  wild  stock  for  six  years, 
from  Ist  January,  1848,  in  consideration  of  a  payment 
by  installments  of  ^60,000.  Mr.  Lafone's  interests 
have  recently  been  purchased  liy  a  chartered  comp/\ny, 
which  now  ixissess,  in  East  Falkland,  all  the  southern 
peninsula  called  Lafonin,  consisting  of  about  600,000 
acrvs,  liesldes  138  islands  and  islets,  with  an  aggregate 
area  of  about  200,000  acres,  until  January,  1856.  The 
company  possesses  absolute  right  to  all  the  wild  cattle 
or  other  wild  stock  which  may  lie  found  .pon  any  of 
the  islands,  but  after  that  period  this  right  ceases  ex- 
cept as  to  stock,  etc.,  then  in  actual  possession  of  the 
company.  In  1847  the  population  of  the  colony  was 
270.  The  governor  of  these  islands,  in  January,  1853, 
reports  tlte  colony  to  l>e  steadily  progressing.  In  1851, 
the  numlier  of  tons  of  shipping  that  entered  the  port 
of  Stanley  was  17,538,  and  in  1862  it  was  22,024,  being 
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•a  increase  of  4,4M  tona.  Thia  meessarlly  produces 
•  demand  for  produce  and  labor.  Unskilled  lalioieri 
aam  from  Ss.  to  Ss.  a  da^,  and  skilied  from  68.  to  lOs. 
Provisions  are  abundant,  and  at  reasonable  prices. 
"  Tlie  transference  to  the  Falkland  Islands  Company 
of  the  large  interests  held  by  Mr.  Lafone,  and  the 
commencement  by  that  corporation  of  a  more  compre- 
hensive system  of  operation,  supported  by  a  large  cap- 
Ital,  gives  me  very  favorable  hopes  of  benefit  to  the 
colony,  and,  I  trust,  to  the  shareholders."  {Report.') 
In  1849,  twelve  allotments  of  one  acre  each,  near  the 
town,  were  put  up  for  sale,  and  were  sold  on  an  aver- 
age at  £6  per  acre ;  and  eleven  similar  allotments,  sold 
in  18S2,  brought  on  an  average  £12  per  acre,  or  six 
times  the  usual  government  price.  "  The  master  of  a 
barqne,  the  JiecorH,  lately  in  the  harbor,  publicly  no- 
tified that  he  would  take  passengers  to  the  gold  dig- 
gings in  Australia  at  £W  per  head,  and  it  gives  me 
much  pleasure  to  add  that  not  a  person  could  l>e  found 
In  the  colony  to  accept  his  proposition."  (Report.)  Be- 
ing chiefly  dependent  upon  the  ships  that  call  here  to 
reflt  or  for  reflreshments,  the  opening  of  a  ship-canal 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  would  affect 
this  settlement  very  much,  and  might  probably  lead  to 
Its  abandonment. — £.  B. 

Except  as  conmiorclal  and  military  stations,  these 
islands  possess  no  importance.  There  Is  no  tonnage 
duty  levied  on  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  these 
islands ;  nor,  indeed,  any  charges,  except  for  storage, 
which  is  effected  in  bulk,  and  for  which  there  is  a 
charge  of  from  fi  to  $10  per  day.  In  a  recent  offlcial 
communication  addressed  by  the  present  governor  of 
th''  Falidand  Islands,  that  functlonsn- observes;  "I 
'  to  state  that,  as  regards  the  preci  '  limit  to  which 
tireat  Britain  will  limit  the  right  of  fishing,  I  have  nc 
instructions.  I  will,  however,  communicate  with  her 
Majesty's  government  on  the  su)>Ject  l)y  the  first  op- 
portunity." As  American  captains  truising  about 
these  islands  have,  on  one  or  two  recent  occasions, 
bten  subjected  to  considerable  inconvenience  and  ex- 
pense by  the  execntive  authority  of  the  Falkland 
Islands — so  much  so,  indeed,  as  in  one  instance  to  ren- 
der the  interposition  of  a  United  States'  vessel  of  war 
necessary — It  becomes  a  matter  of  some  importance  to 
American  whaling  interests  to  have  the  question  set- 
tled as  speedily  as  possible. — Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Fall,  the  name  given  in  Scotland  to  a  measure  both 
of  length  and  superficies.  As  a  measure  of  length, 
the  fall  Is  equal  to  six  Scots  ells,  or  01764  F.ngllsh 
yards ;  and  as  a  measure  of  superficies,  to  86  square 
ells. 

Fall,  the  sea  term  for  the  rope  of  any  pulley  or 
system  of  pulleys.  To  fall  aboard  signilivs  to  ran  foul 
of  another  vessel. 

Falling  Home.  The  term  applied  to  the  timt)ers 
or  upper  parts  of  the  sides  of  a  ship  when  they  curve 
inwards.  The  olil  ships  fell  home,  or  tumbled  in  (as  it 
is  called),  much  more  than  the  modem  ones,  which 
approach  more  nearly  to  being  wall-tiHed. 

Fall  River,  Massachusetts,  46  miles  S.  of  Boston, 
situated  on  the  Fall  River,  at  its  Junction  with  the 
Taunton,  which  falls  into  Mount  Hope  Bay,  a  Imnch 
of  Karrnganset  Hay.  The  harbor  on  Taunton  River  is 
safe  and  easy  of  access,  and  has  depth  of  water  snfH- 
clent  for  the  largest  sliips.  Kail  River  has  a  large 
coasting  trade,  and  is  engaged  in  the  whale  and  other 
fisheries.  It  has  extensive  cotton  and  woolen  fac- 
tories, tdeaching- works,  founderiej,  etc.,  and  commu- 
nicates regularly  with  New  York  by  steamers,  and 
with  Ho«ton  by  railway.     Pop.  (\nhh)  12,680. 

Falmouth,  a  sen|>nrt  town  nf  Kngland,  on  a  brunch  ! 
of  the  estuarv  of  the  Falmouth,  14  m.  N.>f.F..  the  > 
Lljard  Point.'  I.at.  m°  H'  8"  N.,  long,  ."i"  2'  7"  W.  I 
The  hariior  Is  formed  liy  the  estoarj-  of  the  Falnionth,  \ 
has  nuniemus  creeks,  and  is  alwut  five  miles  in  length 
and  oni!  mile  In  breadth.  The  entrance  U  defendeil  liy 
Pendennia  and  St.  Mawe's  castles,  Inith  built  in  reign 


of  Henry  VIII.,  and  the  former  containing  large  bar. 
racks,  magaaines,  etc.  Its  position  at  the  entrance 
of  the  English  Channel,  has  rendered  Falmouth  for 
the  last  160  years  a  principal  station  for  the  foreign 
mail-packets,  and  the  great  nndeivous  for  fleets  pro- 
ceeding to  the  south  and  west. 

Fabe  Keel  the  timber  added  below  the  main 
keel,  both  to  serve  as  a  defense,  and  also,  l>y  deepen- 
ing th«  plane  surface,  to  enable  the  ship  to  hold  a  bet- 
ter wind. 

Fan,  a  simple  and  well-known  implement  employed 
to  produce  coolness  by  agitating  the  air.  Upward  of 
S0()0  years  ago  the  artist  of  ancient  Egypt  painted  the 
fan  on  the  walls  of  the  tombs  at  Thelies,  where  the 
Pharaoh  sits  surrounded  by  his  fan-bearers.  These 
officers  acted  as  generals  or  marshals,  using  their  fans 
as  standards  in  war,  and  in  peace  thej'  assisted  the 
Pharaoh  in  the  temple,  and  waved  their  variegated 
fans  Irath  to  produce  a  cooling  breeze,  and  to  guard 
the  sacred  offorings  from  the  contamination  of  noxioui 
insects.  The  fan  is  mentioned  by  Euripides,  and  its 
Grecian  forms  were  far  more  beautiful  ttian  the  Egypt- 
Ian.  The  wings  of  a  bird  Joined  laterally  and  at- 
tached to  a  slender  handle,  farmed  the  simple  yet 
graceful  fan  of  the  priest  of  Isis,  when  Isis  liecame  a 
Grecian  deity.  It  was  sometimes  formed  of  fdathers 
of  different  lengths,  spread  ont  in  the  form  of  a  semi- 
circle, but  pointed  at  the  top.  This  fan,  the  precise 
type  of  the  state-fan  of  India  and  China  of  the  present 
day,  was  waved  by  a  female  slave.  The  fan  is  men. 
tioned  by  1  .cnce  and  Ovid  ;  and  was  termed  indiffer- 
ently "  flabellum"  or  "  muscarinm."  When  the  Ro- 
mans were  at  meals,  it  was  the  duty  of  certain  nlaves 
when  the  weather  was  warm,  to  cool  the  room  with 
fans  and  drive  away  the  flies.  The  modem  Greek 
church  places  a  fan  in  the  hands  of  its  deacons  to 
guard  the  offlciating  priest  and  the  elements  from  dese- 
cration. When  tho  fan  was  brought  to  France  by 
Catherine  de  Medicis,  it  was  so  constructed  that  it 
could  l>e  folded  in  the  manner  of  those  used  in  the 
present  day.  Fans  in  the  luxurious  reigns  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  XV.,  shone  with  gilding  and  gems,  and 
were  ornamented  with  the  pictures  of  iioucher  and 
Watteau.  At  that  time  no  toilet  was  esteemcil  com- 
plete without  a  fan,  tho  cost  of  which  was  frequently 
as  high  as  from  t60  to  $70. 

In  fan-making,  the  Chinese  and  French  are  thn  groat 
rivals,  and  may  be  said  to  momipcdize  the  itu|i|ily  of 
tho  whole  world.  In  the  lac(|uered  funs  the  8U|)erior- 
ity  of  the  natives  of  China  is  fully  admitt«l.  These 
are  unrivaled  both  in  lownoss  of  price  ami  in  origin- 
ality of  design,  brilliancy  of  coloring,  ond  in  general 
correctness  of  workmanship.  In  China  the  manufac- 
ture of  fans  Is  almost  entirely  confined  to  ('nnton, 
Sontchou,  llang-tchoo,  and  Nankin.  The  fans  of 
ivory  and  l>one,  and  of  feathers,  are  made  exoluiiiveir 
for  exportation  to  Europe  or  America.  Thoce  used  by 
the  Cliincse  are  of  l>aml>oo,  polished  or  japanned,  and 
covered  with  paper,  They  are  sold  at  from  'JU  cents 
to  $8  per  dozen,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  frame 
and  the  design  of  the  leaf. — E.  U. 

In  France,  fan-muking  has  arrived  at  a  hi^h  degree 
of  perfection,  and  presents  a  remarkable  instance  of 
the  suhdivixion  of  labor.  Alwut  twenty  (lilferent 
operations,  performed  by  as  many  pairs  of  hands,  are 
necessary  to  the  production  of  a  fan  which  m>\U  for 
less  than  one  halfpenny.  The  processes  are  not  all 
carried  on  in  the  same  manufactory-,  l>ut  foan  four  dis- 
tinct branches  of  trade,  directed  by  distinct  masters  ; 
but  the  operatives  usually  work  at  home  at  tlieir  own 
houses.  The  framo-work  of  fans  is  mostly  made  in 
the  department  of  Oiae,  whore  21)00  men,  women,  and 
children  are  thus  employed.  The  woods  eniploved 
are  chiefly  ]ilum,  elKmy,  lime,  and  sandal-wood ;  und 
the  piercings  which  form  such  a  general  decoration  to 
fans,  are  |)erformed  by  minute  saws,  which  the  worli- 
man  make*  for  himself  out  of  pieces  of  watch-spring. 
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In  one  &n  there  are  in  lome  apeoiment  1600  mw- 
piercings  in  a  square  incli  of  motlier-of-pearl.  The 
printing,  tlie  coloring,  the  mounting,  and  the  flniahing 
of  fans  are  mostly  conducted  at  Paris,  where  the  fan- 
factories  are  on  a  considerable  scale. 

"  The  numlier  of  Can-makers,  or  eventailluttt  (those 
who  finish  the  fans  which  hare  lieen  rouglily  made  in 
the  provinces),  in  Paris,  in  1827,  waa  15,  who  em- 
ployed 1010  work-people  (844  men,  600  women,  and 
1G6  children),  and  sold  about  1,010,600  francs'  worth 
of  fans.  According  to  the  Statittique  tur  I'induttrit  a 
raris,  it  appears  that  in  1847  there  were  122  fan- 
makers,  comprising  chamber-masters,  as  mounters, 
feuillistes,  painters,  and  colorers.  The  value  of  the 
fans  made  waa  2,630,816  francs.  These  masters  em- 
ployed 678  work-people  (262  men,  264  women,  29 
youths,  and  20  girls).  The  workmen  on  the  average 
earn  4  francs,  and  the  women  2^  flrancs  per  day.  The 
men  were  for  the  moat  part  copper-plate  engravers 
and  printers,  lithographic  draughtsmen  and  praters, 
painters,  and  colorers;  the  women  were  mounters, 
illuminators,  painters,  colorers  and  overlookers.  Thus 
in  twenty  years  it  appears  that  the  produce  in  fans 
liad  increased  in  value  nearly  threefold,  while  the 
number  of  work-people  had  diminished  one  half.  This 
change  is  attributed  to  the  employment  of  machinery, 
enpecinlly  of  the  fly-presa,  in  stamping  oat  and  em- 
bossing the  ribs,  and  the  extunaive  employment  of 
chromo-lithography,  an  art  not  practiced  st  the  former 
period.  By  these  means  the  French  have  been  en- 
abled greatly  to  increase  their  exports  by  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  fans,  to  compete  with  those  made  by  the 
Chinese. 

Farina.  (Lat.  far,  corn,  of  which  it  is  made.) 
Meal  or  flour,  obtained  by  grinding  and  sifting  wheat 
and  other  seeds ;  hence  the  term  farinaetous  food. 

Faroe,  or  Feroe  (Danish,  Fdrdeme),  a  group  of 
islands  belonging  to  Denmark,  in  the  North  Sea,  be- 
tween Iceland  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  about  200 
miles  north-west  of  the  latter,  between  N.  lat.  61°  20' 
and  62°  25',  and  lietween  W.  long.  6°  16'  and  7°  40'. 
The  group  consists  of  17  inhabited  and  several  unin- 
liabtted  islands,  the  former  having  an  area  of  490 
square  miles,  and  (in  18.50)  8150  inhabitants.  The 
principal  islands,  with  their  populations,  in  1846,  were 
StrOmo,  2162;  Ostero,  1909;  SOdero,  1156;  Vaagd, 
649;  Sande,  628;  and  Bordd,  804.  They  consist 
tliroughout  of  rocks  and  hills,  rising  to  a  considerable 
lieigbt,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  narrow  val- 
leys, or  rather  ravines.  Although,  however,  these 
liilla  rise  abruptly,  there  are  often  on  their  aummits, 
or  at  different  atages  of  their  ascent,  plains  of  consid- 
erable magnitude.  They  everywhere  present  to  the 
tea  perpendicular  cliffs,  broken  into  a  thousand  fantas- 
tic forms,  presenting  to  those  who  sail  along  the  coast, 
at  ever}'  turn,  the  moat  picturesque  and  varied  scenery. 
Th«  higliest  jjeak  is  that  of  Skellingfell,  in  the  island 
of  Stromo,  which  rises  to  a)>out  BIXM)  feet  nliove  the 
sea.  The  rocks  consist  generally  of  trap,  and  exhibit 
little  variety  of  com|)osition,  thougli  they  present  some 
striking  geological  phenomena.  The  zeolites  and 
chalcedonies  here  coliucted  have  long  supplied  the  best 
specimens  of  these  minerals  to  thn  cabinets  of  Europe. 
Coal  is  found  in  Suderd  and  some  of  the  other  islands, 
and  turf  is  abundant. 

The  climate  is  moist  and  foggy,  and  violent  storms 
are  frequent  at  all  seasons,  .luly  and  August  are  the 
only  summer  months,  but  the  winters  are  not  very 
severe.  It  seldom  freezes  for  more  than  one  month, 
and  the  harbors  are  rarely  ice-bound.  The  only 
grain  crop  is  barley ;  and  on  account  of  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  weather,  it  is  frequently  roa|)ed  in  a  half- 
ripe  condition.  Agriculture  is  in  u  very  backward 
state,  the  infield,  or  cultivated  land,  being  calculated 
to  l)e  to  the  outfield,  or  uncultivated,  in  the  profiortion 
1  to  60.  The  plow  is  seldom  used,  being  in  fact  ill 
■nited  to  the  rugged  and  uneven  surface  of  the  land. 


Th«  ground  is  therafore  turned  np  with  the  tpade, 
care  being  taken  not  to  destroy  the  roots  of  the  grass. 
Uorsea  and  cows  are  few  in  number,  and  the  latter 
give  very  little  milk,  in  consequence,  probably,  of  the 
very  coarse  hay  upon  which  they  are  fed.  Sheep  ore 
numerous,  and  form  the  chief  riches  of  the  islanders — 
some  individual)  having  flocks  of  from  three  to  five 
hundred.  The  sheep  are  never  houaed  either  in  aunt- 
mer  or  winter,  and  in  severe  seasons  they  suffer  coi^ 
siderably.  The  wool  ia  generally  coarse,  and  ia  torn 
off  the  animals  in  ao  rough  a  manner  as  often  to  lacer- 
ate the  skin.  The  catching  of  the  numeroua  birds 
which  build  their  nests  upon  the  face  of  the  cliffs, 
forms  a  great  souroe  of  sulisistence  to  the  inhabitanta. 
The  persons  employed  in  this  hazardous  trade  disfday 
great  ingenuity  and  the  most  adventurous  spirit. 
Sometimes  the  lowler  is  let  down  tiom  the  top  of  the 
cliff  by  a  rope  fastened  to  his  waist ;  at  other  times, 
where  there  is  any  footing  at  all,  he  climbs  the  steep- 
est rocks,  or,  where  that  is  impossible,  he  is  pushed 
upward  by  poles  made  for  the  purpose.  The  puffin 
{Aha  arclica)  is  the  most  common  of  these  birds,  and 
the  eider-duck  ia  here  often  ahot  for  food.  The  fisher- 
ies are  important  and  valuable. 

The  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Faroe  Islands  was 
for  some  time  in  the  hands  of  a  mercantile  house  at 
Copenhagen ;  but  it  has  .low  been  assumed  by  gov- 
ernment, and  neither  Dane  nor  foreigner  is  allowed  to 
interfere.  The  trade  is  carried  on  between  Copen- 
hagen and  Thorshavn.  The  chief  exports  an  hosiery, ' 
tallow,  dried  and  salt  flsh,  train-oil,  feathers,  skins, 
and  butter.  Thorshavn,  the  capital  f  these  islands, 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  side  of  th  island  of  StrO- 
mo,  upon  a  narrow  tongue  of  land,  ha  ing  creeks  on 
each  side,  where  ships  may  be  safely  m<>ored.  Popu- 
lation al>out  1600.  The  houses  are  built  tt  wood,  and 
roofed  with  birch  bait,  covered  with  turf,  the  greenness 
of  which  makes  it  impossible,  at  a  very  short  distance, 
to  distinguish  the  place  from  the  surrounding  fields. 
The  character  of  the  people  ia  generally  marked  by 
great  aimplicity  of  manners,  kindness  and  hospitality. 
They  are  well  fed  and  clothed,  and  seem  to  be  kindly 
treated  by  the  Danish  government.  The  average 
duration  of  life,  as  stated  by  Dr.  Panum,  is  44  2-5 
years ;  while  in  Denmark  it  is  only  86.  The  language 
of  the  people  is  a  remnant  of  the  old  Norse,  but  that 
of  the  courts,  churches,  and  schools  is  the  modem 
Diwiih.  See  Farom  and  Faroa  Reseraia,  by  LucAa 
•Iacobsbk  Debss,  translated  from  the  Danish  into 
Elfish,  1675  ;  Leacription  of  the  Faroe  Itlandi,  by  the 
Rev.  G.  Lamut,  London,  1810 ;  an  account  of  their 
geology  and  mineralogy,  in  the  Trans,  of  the  Royal 
Soc,  Edin.,  vol.  vii.,  by  Sir  G.  S.  Mackenzie,  Bart., 
and  TiiOMAB  Allen,  Ksq. ;  Din  Vantke  SlaU  StatU- 
tik,  vol.  iv.,  1858;  J.  Nichol's  Account  of  Iceland, 
Greenland,  and  the  Feroe  J$let;  Dr.  Panuh'b  Official 
Report  on  the  Diaeasei  of  Feroe,  1849,  of  which  an  al>- 
stract  in  vol.  vii.  of  the  Medico-chirurgical  Review, 
The  scenery  of  these  islands  is  well  illustrated  in  a 
work  entitled  Cruitet  of  the  YacM  Maria,  London, 
1865.— K.  B. 

Farthing,  a  small  English  copper  coin,  amounting 
to  ^  of  a  penny,  .'t  was  ai  ':iently  called /ourtAi'n^,  as 
being  the  fourth  of  the  integer  or  pennj*.  A  farthing 
of  gold,  equal  in  value  to  the  fourth  part  of  a  noble,  or 
20d.  in  silver,  is  mentioned  in  statute  9th  Henry  V., 
cap.  7. 

Fascines  (fatci*,  a  bundle),  in  fortiflcation,  fag- 
gots, or  bundles  of  rods,  or  small  branches  of  trees, 
l)ound  together  in  several  places.  They  are  used  for 
various  purposes,  such  as  raising  batteries,  filling 
ditches,  funning  parapets,  etc.,  and  vary  in  dimensions 
according  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  are  to  be 
applied.  Fascines  dipped  in  pitch  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed to  fire  the  enemy's  lodgments  or  other  works. 

Faahion  (Fr.  fai;on;  originally  from  the  Lat. 
faeere,  to  make  or  form),  a  term  used  to  signify  the 
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prRratllng  mode  or  tuirte  In  any  conntiy,  tli«  only 
recognized  quality  which  it  poMeiaes  being  roatabillty. 
It  may  ufaly  be  arerred  that,  in  proportion  to  the  In- 
flnence  which  faihion  ezerciiea  In  any  country  may  ita 
claim  to  civilization  be  yindicated— nothing  being  lo 
cliaracterlstic  of  a  rude  and  l>arbarona  Hat»  of  exiit- 
enee  as  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  customs  of  antiquity. 
The  term  /athion  has  generally  lioen  considered  as 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  adornment  of  the  person,  in 
conformity  with  the  prerailing  taste  as  introduced  by 
some  individual  of  consideration  In  society ;  but  it  has 
a  much  wider  signification,  being  applied  to  the  most 
trivial  kind  of  conventional  usages,  a  disregard  or 
Ignorance  of  which  is  sufficient,  In  the  eyes  of  the  vo- 
taries of  this  tyrannical  goddess,  to  lianUh  the  offender 
beyond  the  pale  of  civilized  society. 

Fat,  an  oily  concrete  substance,  contained  in  the 
eells  of  the  adipose  or  cellular  membrane  of  animal 
bodies.  Fat  also  denotes  a  measure  of  capacity,  but 
indefinite.  Thus  a  fat  of  isinglass  contains  firom  S^ 
ewt.  to  4  cwt. ;  of  yam,  fh>m  220  to  221  bundles,  etc. 
Fat,  or  vat,  a  large  wooden  tub  or  vessel  used  In 
breweries  and  tanneries ;  also  as  a  measure  for  malt, 
containing  eight  bushels. 

Fathom,  a  measure  of  length,  six  feet,  chiefly  used 
for  measuring  the  length  of  cordage,  and  tae  depth  of 
water  and  mines. 

Fayal.  The  Azores,  or  Western  Islands  form  a 
range  situate  In  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  extending  in  an 
oblique  line  ftam  north-west  to  sonth-east,  between 
87°  and  40°  N.  lat.,  and  25°  and  32°  W.  long.  It 
has  been  a  snl)iect  of  some  controversy  nmo-'g  geog- 
raphers, to  what  division  of  the  glolie  they  ought  to  lie 
referred ;  but  they  ar«  now  generally  considered  as 
pertaining  to  Europe.  It  does  not  appear  that  the 
ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  the  Azores,  or  of  any 
group  in  this  sea,  except  the  Canaries,  to  which  they 
finally  applied  the  eolebrated  appellation  of  the  Fortun- 
ate Islands.  But  the  Amhisn  geof^phcrs,  F.drisl  and 
Ibn  al  Vardi,  describe,  after  the  Canaries,  nine  other 
Islands  in  the  Western  Ocean.  That  these  were  the 
Azores  is  highly  proluihle,  since  their  number  is  ex- 
actly nine  ;  and  because  a  species  of  hawk  is  specially 
noticed  by  these  writers  as  existing  there  in  great 
nlmndancc — a  circumstance  that  afterward  appeared 
to  the  Portuguese  so  remarlcable,  that  they  gave  them 
the  name  of  Azores,  or  Hawk  Islands.  The  climate 
in  which  they  are  placed  also  makes  them  north  oithe 
Canaries.  Some  other  coincidences  also  miglt"fce 
pointed  out;  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  apiienmnt 
reason  to  doubt  that  the  Azores  are  really  the  nine 
Ulnnds  ennmernted  by  the  Arabians,  Tlie  Arabian 
writers  represent  them  as  having  been  populous,  and 
as  having  contained  cities  of  some  magnitude ;  hut 
they  state  that  the  inhabitants  had  l>een  greatly 
reduced  Ijy  intestine  warfare.  At  the  time  of  their 
discovery  they  were  uninhabited,  and  covered  with 
forests  and  underwood,  which  have  now  entirely  dis- 
appeared. 

The  first  Kuroiioan  discoverj'  of  this  group  is  claimed 
bj-  the  Flemings.  A  Flemish  merchant  named  Van 
der  Berg,  Is  reported,  in  sailing  from  Listjon,  to  have 
been  driven  u|X)n  those  shores  In  the  year  1(39.  The 
intelligence  soon  reached  the  court  of  Lislion,  where  It 
excited  considerable  interest ;  and  the  navigator  Ca- 
brai  was  sent  to  prosecute  the  discovery.  In  14ft9  the 
islands  liegan  to  l)e  planted  and  colonized,  and  in  so 
fertile  a  soil  the  Inhabitants  rapidly  multiplied.  In 
1680  they  fell,  with  the  other  Portuguese  territories, 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain.  At  this  time  the 
Azores  were  the  grand  rendezvous  in  the  voyage 
homeward  of  the  fleets,  r-'ii':;i  came  laden  with  the 
wealth  of  Iwth  the  Indies.  Hence  they  Iiecame  a 
theatre  of  that  maritime  warfare  which  was  carried  on 


command  of  which  he  gave  to  Captain  Whiddon. 
Having  taken  two  or  three  prizes,  they  fell  in,  off  St. 
Michael,  with  the  great  fleet  of  Spanish  galleoni,  con- 
sisting of  24  sail,  two  of  them  carracks  of  1000  or  1200 
tons.  They  attacked  them,  however,  without  hesita- 
tion, hoping  to  cut  off  soma  straggling  member  of  this 
great  body,  but  were  unable  to  make  any  impression 
upon  it.  In  1687,  Sir  Francis  Drake,  after  having 
swept  the  harbor  of  Cadiz,  sailed  for  the  Azores, 
where  he  took  an  East  India  carrack,  richly  laden,  and 
the  first  tliat  had  ever  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  In  1A89  the  Earl  of  Cumberland  fitted  out  a 
squadron,  sailed  for  the  Azores,  and  made  numerius 
prizes.  Under  the  active  administration  of  Pomliai, 
considerable  exertions  were  made  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Azores ;  but  the  stupid  and  bigoted  gov- 
ernment which  followed  rather  tenf*^  to  destroy  these 
benefits,  and  to  make  the  isUmda  take  a  retrograde 
course. 

Phgiieal  Atprrt. — The  Azores  within  a  recent  period 
attracted  some  attention  as  the  theatre  of  contest  be- 
tween the  parties  contending  for  the  crown  of  Portu- 
gal. The  adherents  of  the  constitution,  who  supported 
against  IMIgoel  the  rights  of  Maria  da  Gloria,  obtained 
possession  of  Terceira,  where  they  succeeded  in  main- 
taining  themselves.  After  various  struggles,  Queen 
Maria's  authority  was  eventually  established  over  all 
these  islands. 

The  aspect  of  all  the  islands  is  very  similar  in  gen- 
eral characteristics,  presenting  an  elevated  and  undu- 
lating outline,  with  little  or  no  table-land,  and  rising 
into  peaks,  of  which  the  loweat  (that  of  St.  Mary's)  is 
1889  feet,  and  the  highest  (that  of  Pico)  7618  feet 
aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  Their  lines  of  sea-coast 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  high  and  'irecipitous,  with 
bases  of  accumulated  masse!)  of  falien  rock,  in  which 
open  bays,  or  scarcely  more  inclosed  Inlets,  form  the 
harliors  of  the  trading  towns.  The  climate  Is  particu- 
larly temperate  and  equable,  the  extremes  of  sensililo 
heat  and  cold  being,  however.  Increased  by  the  degree 
of  humidity  present  in  the  atmosphere.  'I'he  range  of 
the  thermometer  is  from  46°  Fahr.,  the  lowest  Icnown 
extreme — or  48°  the  ordinary  lowest  extreme  of  Jan- 
uarj' — to  82°  the  ordinary,  or  86°  the  highest  known 
extreme  of  July,  and  near  the  level  of  the  sea.  Be- 
tween these  two  points  (Iwth  taken  in  the  shade)  there 
is  from  month  to  month  a  pretty  regular  gradation  of 
increase  or  decrease,  amonnting  to  somewhat  leas  than 
four  degrees.  {Geographical  Journal,  vol.  xv.)  They 
have  an  aggregate  area  of  700  square  miles,  and  in  1841 
lud  a  population  of  214,.S00.  St.  Michael,  tlio  largest 
and  most  populous  of  these  islands,  has  an  area  of224 
square  miles  and  (1840)  80,801)  inhabitants.  Proceed- 
ing from  east  to  west,  this  island  presents  a  consider- 
able variety  of  surface.  The  east  end  rises  from  a 
bluff  sea-ciiflT  of  lietween  1200  and  1400  feet  elevation, 
to  a  lofty  Inland  psak  from  which  a  central  range, 
varying  in  height  from  ^ooo  to  2600  feet,  runs  to  the 
westwanl,  terminating  U  .he  Serra  de  Agna  de  I'ao, 
3060  feet  al)0ve  the  sea.  The  sea-coast  gradually  de- 
clines in  approaching  the  last  point,  where  it  is  not 
more  than  almut  100  feet  high.  The  part  next  seen  Is 
lower,  and  Its  outline,  as  presented  by  tlie  summits  of 
numerous  volcanic  monticules  of  about  1300  feet  eleva- 
tion, united  in  a  central  ridge  more  undulating;  the 
westen  extremity  tjoing  marked  l>y  the  conspicuous 
Serra  (lorda,  1674  feet  aliove  the  sea ;  and  Its  shores  on 
Imth  sides  are  low,  broken,  and  rocky.  Of  the  remain- 
ing part  the  aspect  Is  that  of  a  vast  truncated  cone,  ir- 
regularly cut  off  at  an  elevation  of  alxiut  800  feet,  and 
failing  on  the  north,  soutli,  and  west  sides  to  a  per- 
pendicular coast  of  between  300  and  800  feet  high. 
The  outline  is  varied  by  the  Intervention  of  peaks, 
thrown  up  on  the  summit  and  flanks,  and  round  the 


with  such  spirit  liy  the  English  under  Quc<n  Kiizabcth  \  foot  of  tlie  mountain.  In  the  higher  parts,  the  surface 
against  the  peninsular  powers.  In  1,')K6  Sir  Walter  j  is  generally  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  heaths, 
Raleigh  equipped  two  pinnaces  of  .36  and  40  tons,  the  ■  cedar,  laurel,  iaurestinus,  and  other  evergreen  shrubs 
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which  give  th«  moantaini  m  excaedingljr  rich  >nd 
wooded  appeiiTance.  Like  ■II  Tolcmie  conntrieg,  the 
face  of  the  itland  Is  uneren  and  imgalar,  being  deeply 
excavated  hy  numerous  ravlnei  and  roughened  hy 
streams  of  beml-ritrifled  and  scoriaceons  lava  that 
resist  all  atmospheric  influences  and  repel  vegetation. 
Heavy  rains  falling  on  the  mountains  afford  a  constant 
supply  of  water  to  four  laked  at  the  bottom  of  extinct 
craters  or  subsidences,  and  a  number  of  minor  reser- 
irolrs;  and  through  them  to  small  streams  running 
rapidly  down  on  all  sides  Into  the  sea. — Qtographical 
Journal,  vol.  xv.  See  Hunt's  Menk.  Mag.,  1865-8 ; 
Com.  lid.  IT,  S.,  pp.  288,  284 :  pub.  by  Dep.  of  State. 

In  the  year  1591  a  most  tremendous  earthquake  ap- 
pears to  have  been  felt  all  over  the  Azores,  and  to 
have  shaken  St.  Michael  for  twelve  days  without 
Intermission.  Since  that  period,  there  is  no  record  of 
any  such  great  convulsion,  except  one  in  1757,  of 
which  we  have  no  particulars,  and  it  was  probably 
much  less  formidable;  nor  are  ny  of  its  volcanoes  at 
present  in  a  state  of  action,  i  ot  springs  alraund  in 
every  part  of  the  island,  and  from  almost  everj'  crevice 
vapor  is  seen  issuing.  But  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena are  the  Coldeiras  or  boiling  fountains,  which 
rise  chiefly  fW)m  a  valley  called  the  Furnas,  near  the 
western  extremity  of  the  island.  The  water  ascends 
in  columns  to  the  height  of  about  12  i>.et,  after  which 
It  dissolves  in  vapor,  forming  clouds  of  various  shapes 
and  colors.  The  heat  is  such  as  to  lioil  an  egg  in  two 
minutes,  though  the  sulphureous  Impregnation  unflts 
It  from  being  employed  in  culinary  purposes.  The 
ground  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  entirely  covered 
with  native  sulphur,  like  hoar  ttoat.  At  a  small  dis- 
tance Is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  called  the  Muddy 
Crater,  the  vertex  of  which,  45  feet  in  diameter,  is  on 
a  level  with  the  plain.  Its  contents  are  in  a  state  of 
violent  and  continual  ebullition,  accompanied  with  a 
sound  resmbling  the  waves  of  a  tempestuous  ocean. 
Yet  they  never  ripe  above  its  level,  unless  occasionally 
to  throw  to  a  small  distance  a  spray  of  the  consistence 
of  melted  lead.  The  Furnas  aliounds  also  in  hot 
springs,  some  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  touch  with- 
out being  scalded.  There  is  almost  always,  however, 
a  cold  spring  near  to  the  hot  one,  so  that  the  water 
can  1)0  brought  to  any  temperature  that  may  be 
desired.  These  springs,  after  l>cing  long  neglected, 
have,  within  the  last  half  century,  l>een  greatly  re- 
sorted to,  and  the  cures  performed  In  cases  of  palsy, 
rheumatism,  and  similar  maladies,  are  said  to  have 
been  very  wonderful. 

The  plains  are  fertile  in  wheat,  barley,  and  Indian 
com;  while  vines  and  oranges  grow  luxuriantly  on 
the  sides  of  the  mountains.  The}'  are  made  to  spring 
even  frt^m  the  interstices  of  the  volcanic  rocks,  which 
are  sometimes  blasted  in  order  that  they  may  receive 
the  plants.  Raised  in  this  manner,  these  fruits  are 
laid  to  be  of  superior  qualit}' ;  but  the  great  expense 
originally  required  In  such  a  mode  of  cultivation  con- 
fines it  to  persons  of  some  capital.  The  western  part 
of  the  island  yields  hemp,  which  might  he  raised  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  exports  consist  of  wine, 
fruit,  and  provisions.  Foreign  Intercourse  nsed  to  be 
confined  rigorously  to  Lisbon ;  l)ut  since  the  emigra- 
tion (if  the  court,  the  inhaliitants  have  assumed  tho 
privilege  of  trading  directly  with  England,  America, 
and  otlier  countries.  The  principal  town  on  the  island 
is  Ponta  Delgada,  wlilch  contains  alxmt  20,000  inhab- 
itants. It  is  built  with  tolerable  regularity,  the  streets 
being  straight  and  broad.  The  religious  edifices  are 
numerous  and  elegant.  When  visited  l)y  Captain 
Bold  In  1H31,  it  had  six  churches,  eight  monasteries, 
and  four  convents ;  but  these  last,  which  were  noted 
for  the  irregular  lives  of  their  vestals,  have  since  been 
suppressed.  The  harl>or  receives  only  small  vessels : 
those  of  any  magnitude  must  anchor  In  nn  open  road, 
which,  though  not  dangerous,  can  not  be  occupied 
during  the  prevalence  of  southerly  gales.     Its  other 


towns  are  Villa  Franca,  Rlbeirs,    Grand*,  Alag^a, 
Agoa  de  Pao,  etc. 

St.  Mary.St.  Mary  Is  a  small  island  immedlataly 
adjacent  to  St.  Michael,  through  the  medium  of  which 
its  trade  is  conducted,  as  it  has  no  good  harltors  of  its 
own.  It  has  an  area  of  80  square  miles,  pro<lucing 
wheat  in  abundance,  of  which  a  conslderalile  quantitjr  , 
is  exported.  It  is  of  trap  formation,  and  cuntaina  ; 
beds  of  marine  shells.     Population  in  1840,  4606. 

Temira — Terceira,  though  smaller  than  St.  Mi- 
chael, yet  being  placed  in  a  more  central  position  with 
respect  to  the  other  islands  has  been  chosen  as  th* 
seat  of  government.  The  port  of  Angra  is  also  supe- 
rior to  any  of  those  In  St.  Michael.  This  <sland  do«.« 
not  exhibit  neariy  the  same  extensive  traces  of  vol* 
-anic  action ;  and  th«;  summits  of  its  monntalna  ar« 
(;jnerally  level.  It  Is  represented  l)y  Adanson,  how« 
ever,  as  entirely  composed  of  volcanic  products.  Thr 
lava,  he  says,  is  of  n  thicker  grain  than  that  of  Ten- 
eriflTe.  It  alionnds  in  grain  and  cattle ;  but  the  wines 
are  inferior,  and  the  fruits  are  raisea  merely  for  inter- 
nal consumption.  The  residence  of  the  government 
renders  the  society  somewhat  superior  to  that  which  is 
found  in  the  other  islands.  The  numlMr  of  inhabitant! 
is  estimated  at  50,000. 

Fayal. — Fayal  is  the  most  f^qnented  of  all  the 
islands  after  St.  Michael,  as  it  has  one  of  the  best  har- 
Imrs  in  the  Azores,  and  lies  direcily  in  the  track  of 
vessels  that  are  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  any  direction. 
Its  principal  town  is  Villa  de  Horta.  Captain  Cook 
found  that  all  sorts  of  fresh  provisions  mig'it  be  ob- 
tained thei-e :  the  bullocks  and  hogs  are  good,  but  the 
sheep  small  and  poor.  The  town  is  defended  bj'  two 
castles  and  a  wall,  l)oth  In  decay,  and  nerving  rather 
for  show  than  strength.  The  city  contains  two  con- 
vents for  monks  and  three  for  nuns,  with  eight 
churches.  These  are  the  only  good  buildings  In  it,  no 
other  having  glass  windows.  The  bay  is  two  miles 
in  length  and  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  and 
the  depth  of  water  from  6  to  20  fathoms.  Though  a 
good  road,  it  is  not  altogether  free  from  danger  in 
S.S.W.  and  S.E.  winds.     Population  28,000. 

Pico. — A  considerable  quantity  of  wine  Is  shipped 
from  Fa3-al  under  the  appellation  of  Fayal  wine,  but 
really  the  produce  of  Pico,  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Azores.  This  island  is  composed  of  an  immense 
conical  mountain,  rising  to  the  height  of  7613  feet, 
and  bearing  everj-  trace  of  volcanic  formation.  The 
soil  consists  entirely  of  pulverized  lava,  and  the 
ground  has  even  been  said  to  sound  hollow  when 
struck.  All  the  lower  parts  of  the  mountain  are  in 
the  highest  state  of  cultivation,  and  covered  with  vine 
and  orange  plantations.  The  wine,  which  forms  a 
sort  of  inferior  Madeira,  is  in  considerable  demand. 
Pico  produces  also  a  valuable  species  of  wood,  resem- 
bling and  equal  in  quality  to  mahogany.  Population 
26,000. 

Graciosa  and  St.  George  are  two  small  islands,  sit- 
uated between  Fayal  and  Terceira.  Graciosa  is  chiefly 
noted  for  the  extreme  beauty  of  its  aspect  and  scenery. 
About  fifty  years  ago  St.  George  suffered  from  one  of 
those  awful  visitations  to  whicli  the  Azores  are  subject. 
In  1808  a  caldeira,  situate  in  the  centre  of  the  island, 
was  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of  violent  fermentation. 
It  continued  during  several  days  to  emit  8ul)terranean 
noises,  and  to  cause  violent  convulsions  throughout 
every  part  of  the  island.  At  length  the  great  crisis 
came  ;  vast  streams  of  fire  Issued  forth  in  every  direc- 
tion, with  clouds  of  smoke,  which,  but  for  the  volcanic 
light,  would  have  Involved  eve/j-  thing  in  midnight 
darkness.  The  principal  stream  took  its  direction 
toward  tlio  beautiful  town  of  Ursula,  which  it  seemed 
on  the  point  of  swallowing  up  ;  but  suddenly  changing 
Its  direction,  It  rushed  into  the  sea  by  a  different  clian- 
nel ;  a  happy  event,  which  superstition  ascribed  to  the 
prayers  of  the  Ursulino  nuns.  Many  hundred  acres 
of  fertile  land,  however,  were  covered  with  sconce  and 
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loiiw  live*  w«r«  lo«t,  uul  gtntad  gliioni  and 
eoniternatiun  difTuard  throuKhout  the  UUbiI.  i  ha  ia> 
hsblUnU,  however,  aoon  appUed  tbenuelvei  to  repair 
tba  injury  which  their  land  had  luitaiiMd.  PopuU- 
tlon  about  2U,00U. 

Tba  two  eiiiaU  and  moat  weiterly  i«landa  of  Conro 
and  ITloree  laani  but  iraparfeotly  to  belong  to  the 
giDBp.  They  Ua  aim  out  of  the  ujual  track  of  navi- 
gator* ;  bat  to  IhoM  ftho,  miasing  their  coune,  an 
lad  hither,  blorae  afforda  good  slielur  in  iti  numeroua 
bayi.  Ita  poultry  ia  lakl  to  be  the  Qaesl  in  the  world ; 
and  the  cattle  are  numeruui,  but  «uiaU.  Th^  lurplua 
produca  of  these  ialanda  ia  not  of  much  importance. 
PopnlaUon  aboTa  15,000. 

CuMwun*  of  lU  Atom  with  tht  United  SkUet.— 
A  comctanication  to  the  DeparUnc  i  of  State,  dated 
Fayal,  April  8d,  1857,  lament.^  the  inability  to  an- 
nounce any  impruvement  in  tho  cocunerce  between 
the  Aiorea  and  the  United  SUtes.  The  vintogai 
of  1866  and  1866  were  lo  much  iujurad  by  the 
"  odium,"  both  in  regard  to  quantity  and  quality, 
that  no  wine  haa  been  ihippetl  abroad,  and  the  quan- 
tity yet  remaining  of  former  vintagea  i«  exceedingly 
■mall,  from  the  laland  uf  St,  MichaeU  there  were 
abipped  last  imasun,  ju«t  ended,  an  amount  equal  to 
800,000  Si<ily  boxes  of  oiangee,  about  4'),000  from 
Terceira,  and  about  6,600  from  this  island  i  and  of  uU 
that  quantity  only  about  1,600  boxes  were  shipped  to 


tha  United  States.  Shipmente  have  bean  n.  de  on  ■ 
larger  soale,  but  the  results  h  .ve  been  unfavorable ; 
tha  vaasals  having  to  contend  with  almost  constant 
gales  of  contrary  winds,  and  the  ffult  being  of  a  more 
perbhable  nature  than  that  uf  Sicily,  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal. Tha  Importation  of  ceiduls  will  swell  the  amount 
of  Imports,  but  it  will  be  very  ephemeral,  and  the  ports 
will  be  closed  as  soon  as  circumstances  wlU  permit. 

The  seat  of  government  of  the  Azores  is  at  Angrs, 
in  Terceira.  Poate  Delgada,  in  St.  Michaeln,  Li, 
however,  the  chief  commercial  city.  The  exports  iif 
com  from  the  Aaores  from  1836  to  1841,  principally  to 
Portugal,  are  given  ia  the  following  table : 


Von. 

QMoatiM. 

VllM. 

isas 

iU<».        Uxrwrv       Mutktli. 
U,«76  =-  ».VM8  =  IMOJOO 
11,080  =  ««,1M0  =  ^6^W0 

B,M5  =>  i«,«M  =  vmjm 
9JM0  =  1»,140  ~  *t»,mi 
4,81)0  =  14,670  ^   U7,M0 
1S,1M  =  86.4M  =  »l,«79 
«,0a0  =1  ff7,000  —  116,000 
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t>ta« 

tT!i,>>6S 

1(WT 

WJIi) 

A1 1  ina 

IHKtt 

i>m 

1»40 

1841 

ttS.OOt) 

6U0 
Coamafla  or  nni  (jMrrao  Htatm  wrra  Fatal  abd  oraaa  Axoaia,  raou  tXTTonaa  1,  ISao,  to  Jvlt  1,  im. 


The  oranges  exported  in  1801  amounted  in  value  to 
«60,000  i  in  1820,  to  #126,000 ;  and  in  18^10,  to  ^iM,. 
000.  For  Ave  years,  enJing  with  1840,  the  average 
annual  value  of  exporta  to  Portugal  was  |216,G45 ;  to 
foreign  countries,  #'2ti0,816.  Average  annual  value  of 
imports  during  the  same  period,  from  Portugal,  ||26G  - 
from  foreign  countries,  #307,110. 
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r«.ir>. 
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1      •87,l>lKi 
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1,«« 

I9.1.M 
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1,88S 
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l.\T47 
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.... 
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440 
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14,.'J60 

199,111 
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l.\»iW    ! 

490 

18,4t» 

n,888 

.... 
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The  harbor  of  Fayal  ia  the  best  in  the  Aiorea,  and 
graater  facilities  are  offered  to  shipa  in  distreHS,  by 
affording  refuge  or  supplien.  Amerirnn  whalers  fre- 
qoently  visit  Ksyal,  and  de|MMit  lur^e  quantities  of 
oil,  to  lie  tran«hipp<^  to  other  [wrts,  amounting  annu- 
ally to  a  value  of  upward  uf  #!<0(),(MIO,  moHt  of  which 
is  forwanled  to  the  m^.riiete  of  the  Unitr'  Statea. 
Tha  direct  Imports  fruM  tha  I7nited  Htat< .  to  the 
Asorea  consist  chiefly  of  timber,  sUves,  lieads  for 
hogsheads,  etc.  The  duties  on  luml>er  and  sUves  are 
noderats.     On  cut  nails  they  exceed  100  per  cent., 


and  on  winduw-glass  they  rise  over  300  per  cent. 
American  cotton  manufactures  are  in  good  demand, 
anil  during  the  past  few  j'ears  have  competed  advan- 
•ageuusly  with  thoMi  of  (ireat  Britain.  The  commer- 
cial regulatiiins  differ  but  little  from  those  of  the 
mother  country.  Kurei|{n  vessels,  bringing;  tlie  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  to  which  they  lielonK,  and 
coming  from  the  porU  of  the  same,  are  ailiiiitted  on 
the  Slime  footing  as  Portuguese  vosseU.  When  Iiiilen 
with  the  pro<lu(«  of  other  countries,  they  are  Huliject 
to  a  diffierential  duty  of  15  per  cent.     There  are  no 
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tonnaga  dutlu,  Hght,  or  hoBpltal  iuu,  lavted  un  thip. 
phiK  *'  'h*  Aioni,  The  entire  charges  to  which  a 
vPMiet  i*  lubject  amonnt  to  $19  80,  whici:  la  raised  to 
(■J8  10  if  the  veMel  ho*  crossed  the  equator.  The 
nnviKStion  of  these  islaiuts  amplors  shout  B,000  tons 
in  foreign  and  coiuting  trade.  Ths  latter  Is  carried 
on  with  L4sbon,  Madeira,  and  the  diflTervnt  ports  of  the 
Islands,  and  Is  restrictad  to  nstional  vessels.  In  1H52, 
77  vrssels,  with  a  tonnage  of  8,780  tons,  entered  these 
Inlands  ;  of  whioh  number  H  were  American,  with  an 
aKK''<'K<*^  tonnage  of  1,800  tons. 

riip  chief  inconvenience  to  which  foreign  tonnage  Is 
Aulijocted  in  these  Islands,  arises  from  the  inconsistent 
nnil  srhitrarj-  sonitary  regulations,  which  emanate 
from  the  home  government  at  Lishon,  and  which  pre- 
cluilo  all  discretionary  |)ower  on  the  part  of  the  local 
oiithoritics.  Kor  instance,  should  the  Portuguese  con- 
sul at  Kew  Orleans  notify  his  government  that  the 
jfllow  fever  prevails  in  that  city  (say  In  ihn  month  of 
Sept-Tnt>er,,  orders  are  immediately  forwarded  by  the 
Bonnl  of  Health  at  Lislmn  to  the  authorities  of  the 
islands  to  consider  that  city  as  infected.  These  or- 
ders, liy  the  ortUnary  mode  of  conveyance,  will  not 
resell  the  islands  until  the  following  .lanuary ;  and 
notwithstanding  it  rMy  he  notorious  that  the  fever 
ceaneil  in  <)ctol)er  or  November,  a  vessel  that  should 
arrive  at  Fayal,  having  left  New  Orleans  in  January-, 
or  later,  would  not  lie  admitted,  even  should  she  Ik* 
provided  with  a  rlcan  bill  of  health,  certified  with  all 
formslity,  by  the  very  same  consul  who  had  reported 
tu  hin  government  the  existence  of  the  sickness  I  This 
regulation  frequently  exposes  American  captains  to 
grcnt  Inconvenience  and  considerable  loss. — Com.  Rrl. 
V.  S. 

Feathers,  Bed-feathen  (Fr.  riumen,  Plumu 

alii;  tier.  Fedem,  Httlftilern ;  Du.  lieihffm,  Pluimen  ; 
It.  I'iiimi' ;  Sp.  I'liimtu),  make  a  considerable  article 
of  ftanmerco  ;  particularly  those  of  the  ostrich,  goose, 
heron,  swan,  peaco<!k,  and  other  poultry.  The  feathers 
of  the  ostrich  have  been  held  in  the  lilghest  estimation 
fnmi  nnticiuity  downward,  and  have  furnished  favorite 
ilecorations  fi)r  tiie  funs  and  head-dresses  of  ladies,  the 
helmets  of  warriors,  and  the  most  splendid  processions. 
Many  parts  of  Great  Britain  supply  feathers  for  beds ; 
and  an  inferior  sort  is  brought  from  Ireland.  F.ider- 
ilown,  the  tinest  variety  of  Its  class,  is  imported  from 
the  north  of  Europe ;  the  ducks  that  supply  it  being 
iiihaliitimts  of  Greenland,  Iceland,  and  Norway.  The 
ci(ler-<luck  breeds  in  the  islands  on  the  west  of  Scot- 
land. Iiut  not  in  snflicient  numl>ers  to  form  n  profitable 
lininch  of  trade  to  the  inhabitants.  Hudson's  Buy  fur- 
nUhes  verj-  line  feathers,  especially  for  quills.  The 
down  of  the  swnn  is  brought  from  Uantzic,  as  well  as 
large  <|uantities  of  su|)erior  feathers. 

Otlriih  nnil  other  I'liimf^. — The  long  feathers  of  the 
wings  and  the  tail  constitute  the  ordinary  ostrich 
plume.  The  animal  is  captured  and  killed  with  much 
care,  to  ]irevent  any  injury  to  the  plumage.  The 
feathers  are  sorted  into  various  qualities,  scoured  or 
oleaned,  Ideached,  dried,  shaken,  and  opened,  tho  rll)8 
i^crajied  with  a  bit  of  glass,  the  filaments  made  to  as- 
sume a  curly  form  by  scraping,  dyed  or  not,  according 
to  cirouinstani'cs,  and  adapted  for  the  ailjustment  of 
military  huts  or  other  garments.  Those  in  England 
who  are  versed  in  the  heraldry  of  |K)mp  and  formality 
would  know  the  ostrich  plumes  worn  by  the  Knights 
of  the  Garter  or  the  Knights  (iraiid  Crosses  of  tho 
Hath  froiii  the  court  plumes  adfl|it«d  for  ladies,  and 
the  lilack  plumes  for  officers  of  tlio  Highland  regi- 
ments. In  recent  years,  means  huvu  been  devised  fur 
imparting  brilliant  dyes  to  ostrich  feathers,  several 
different  colors  to  one  feather,  gradually  shaded  or 
blended  one  Into  another.  Then,  besides  the  ostrich, 
we  have  the  feathers  of  the  muraltout,  tho  ibis,  the 
\>M  of  itaradise,  the  vulture  or  rhea,  the  emu,  the 
heron,  the  plotus,  the  egret,  the  pheasant,  tho  |>eacock, 
the  turkey,  the  swan,  the  eagle,  and  some  other  birds 
Ti 


—all  applied  aa  omamenta  to  dress.  Soma  of  thaaa 
are  very  cottly  :  s«me  are  uaed  almoet  exclusively  for 
one  particular  purfiose,  while  others  have  their  fasb- 
ionabla  and  unfashionable  poriodb  in  the  public  favor. 
Some  of  the  muraliout  feathers  are  knotted  with  gold, 
to  moke  a  costly  trimming  for  dresses.  The  emu 
feathers  are  more  worn  on  the  Continent  than  in  En- 
gland. The  heron  feathers,  worn  by  the  Knights  of 
the  Garter,  frequently  cost  50  guineas  the  plume,  and 
sometimes  aliova  100  guineas,  on  account  of  their 
scarcity.  Tha  large  egret  feathers  are  worn  by  the 
Hussars, 

Feownp,  •  seaport  town  in  France,  department  of 
Selne-Infirieure,  situated  on  the  English  Channel,  at 
the  month  of  •  small  cognominal  river  28  miles  N.N.E. 
of  Havre,  ropulation  almut  10,000.  It  occupies  tha 
bottom  and  sides  of  a  narrow  valley  opening  out  toward 
the  sea,  lietween  two  cliffs,  on  one  of  which  stands  s 
light-house.  Its  port,  though  small-  is  oue  of  the  l)est 
on  the  Channel,  and  has  lately  lieen  greatly  improved 
by  the  construotion  of  an  inner  port,  with  a  fine  quay, 
etc.  It  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  Baltic  t  nd 
colonial  produce,  biandy,  salt,  ete. ;  and  sends  or'  .ea- 
sels to  the  whale,  cod,  mackerel,  and  herring  '  tries. 
The  river  affords  abundant  water-power  for  numeroua 
cotton,  oil,  and  other  mills.  Fecamn  has  also  sugar  re- 
fineries, tanneries,  building-docks,  and  manufactures 
of  hardware,  candles,  soda,  etc.  The  town  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  street  upward  of  two  miles  in 
length. 

Feejee  lalande.  These  islands  constitute  a  group 
in  the  South  I'ucllic  Ocean,  favorably  situated  fur  the 
whaling  Interests  of  the  United  Sutes,  if  the  habits  of 
the  natives  did  not  render  it  unsafe  for  whale-ships  to 
enter  any  of  their  ports,  unless  under  the  protection 
of  a  man-of-wur.  The  group  consists  of  164  'dauds  in 
all,  66  of  which  are  inliabitod,  and  contains  a  po|iula- 
tion  estimated  at  134,003  souls.  The  principal  islands 
are  Viti  Levu  and  I'aou,  or  Sandal-wood  Island; 
others  are  Vuna,  Kundalioo,  Ovolau,  Oau,  Mathuatu, 
and  Uoro ;  each  of  the  islands  containing  from  6,000 
to  1:<,II00  inhabitants.  Sandal-wood  was  formerly  a 
leading  pn>dnction  of  this  group,  but  it  has  now  en- 
tirely disappeared.  The  great  fertility  of  the  soil, 
how  ever,  and  the  low  price  at  which  vessels  could  recruit 
their  stores,  and  obtain  supplies  of  fresh  i;rovi8ions  and 
excellent  water,  taken  in  connection  with  the  fact  that 
the  whaling  interests  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in 
*liat  quarter  involve  annually  from  seven  to  eight  mil- 
lions of  dollars,  show  how  important  this  group  might 
liecop  .  to  American  whalers,  if  they  were  only  strong 
enough  to  prevent  or  resent  acts  of  piracy  and  plunder. 

An  oificial  comni'inication  to  the  State  Department, 
under  date  of  January  1, 1864,  says  :  "  The  chief  and 
inhabitants  of  Bau  (at  present  the  controlers  of  this 
group),  causing  the  tlestruetion  of  property  at  Lavuka, 
live  by  the  fruits  of  bogging,  theft,  and  robbery — one 
unbroken  series  of  robberies  and  butcheries.  In  de- 
fault of  justice,  these  men  escoi)e."  AVhen  our  whal- 
ers are  fortunate  enough  to  escape  from  the  atrocities 
above  described,  tliey  can  obtain  a  full  supply  of  all 
descriptions  of  vegetaldes,  pork,  poultry,  etc.,  fur  an 
entire  crow  fur  aliout  $66,  in  trade.  The  same  com- 
munication further  informs  the  Deiwrtment,  that 
American  vessels  are  actually  driven  away  from  this 
archipelago,  the  natives  being  emlx)ldened  In  the  per- 
I>etrution  of  these  acts  by  the  absence  of  American 
vessels  of  war  in  any  of  their  ports.  During  the  past 
year  (16A5)  an  American  ship  of  war,  the  John  Ailaiiu, 
visited  tho  Keejee  Islands  fur  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into,  and  demanding  reparation  for,  the  cruelties  and 
acts  of  plunder  anil  piracy  committed  by  tho  natives 
U|)on  American  shi|)S  trading  and  fishing  in  the  Feejee- 
aii  arclii|Hdago.  Tho  result  of  this  visit,  it  is  believed, 
will  put  an  end  to  the  atrocities  of  these  savages,  and 
secure  a  safe  and  commodious  retreat  for  American 
whalers  in  those  distant  seat.     It  is  understood  that 
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this  Recuritj'  i»  gi'irantled  by  a  coarention  or  treaty 
ignei  to  by  Tui  Viti,  the  kiug  of  the  islands.  There 
are  no  quarantine  regulations  ol)serve<l  at  any  of  these 
islands,  and  cuneiiqueotly  no  bills  of  health  are  re- 
quired. Passengers  are  subjected  to  no  port  or  land- 
ing requirements,  and  are  at  liberty  to  go  ashore  when 
and  as  they  please. 

lliere  are  no  custom  duties,  nor  are  there  any  light, 
hospital,  or  other  dues  or  taxes  exacted.  Kor  pilots, 
the  charges  are  such  as  can  be  agreed  upon.  It  has 
t>eeB  already  «tat«d  that  this  group  of  islaads  affords  a 
convenient  and  excellent  stopping-place  for  our  whale- 
ships  engageil  in  their  hazanlous  and  laborious  toil  in 
the  South  I'aciAc  seas.  It  stiould  bo  added,  that  our 
trading  ships  generally,  in  that  quarter  of  the  globe, 
could  benetirially  call  at  these  islands,  particularly  if 
freighted  with  miscellnucous  cargoes  of  cotton  gixMls, 
wcajwns  of  war,  cutlery,  and  other  similar  wares  suit- 
ed to  the  barbarous  and  semi-civilized  natives,  could 
they  but  l>c  taught  to  (my  proper  resjwct  to  the  Ameri- 
can 'lag.  During  the  three  years  ending  with  IXM, 
the  exiKirts  from  the  l.'nited  States  to  tlic  Keejeo  Isl- 
ands amounted,  in  the  aggregate,  to  $l:i(>,(MM1,  viz. :  in 
1851,  to  *S2,000 ;  in  1«52,  to  *S 4,000;  in  lt<5;l,  to  *50,000. 
The  merchandise  received  in  barter  for  American 
imports  consist  of  biche-ile-raer,  tortoiso-slicll,  gums, 
arrow-root,  and  cocoanut-oil.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  consist  of  assorted  cargoes,  iiiul  the  an- 
nual value  may  bo  eslimtited  fnim  the  prcceiling  lig- 
ures,  iiH  the  tnulo  is  almost  oxclus''cly  one  of  barter, 
in  which  the  American  sliippers  usually  realize  '.'.'>() 
per  cent,  profit  on  their  merchamlise.  During  tlie 
last  six  months  of  IKto,  tliere  arrived  at  the  jmrt  of 
Lanthala  live  .Vmerican  vessels,  including  two  ships  of 
war  (tlic  John  Adamt  and  the  tSI.  Mury't),  measuring, 
exclusive  of  the  iwo  latter,  an  aggreg,itc  of  1 1.M  tons. 
Three  whale-ships  also  touched  at  the  islands  during 
the  same  perio<l.  The  inward  cargcM'S  of  two  of  Uie 
men-hant  vessels  referred  to,  umouitting  in  value  to 
(40(Xi,  consisted  of  general  cargiH-s,  of  which  was  land- 
eii,  in  value,  #;I0()0.  The  remaining  vessel  was  hulen 
with  outfits,  stores,  and  whuling-lines,  vdaed  at 
f.'<0,000,  none  of  wliich  was  landed  at  the  islands. 
The  nutwanl  cargoes  consisted  of  luche-de-mer,  l.'itK) 
pecnls.  and  shells,  HXM)  pouils,  valued  at  $H  .<KK).  ( )ne 
of  these  vessels  made  a  voyage  to  .Sydney  with  yams, 
cocounut-oil,  und  live  stock,  while  the  natives  were 
collecting  her  cargo  of  bicbe-de-raer. — I".  1). — I'vm. 
Itfl.  V.  S. 

Felt,  a  kind  of  stulf  renembling  coarse  cloth,  made 
of  hair  or  wixil,  without  weaving.  I'lio  fur  of  the  hare, 
rabbit,  seal,  lieaver,  an  '  the  wool  of  the  slieep,  uro  the 
materi.tN  chietty  used  r  making  elt.  The  hairs  and 
l(H>se  li(H'k«  of  wiHil  are  thoroughly  mixed  together  liy 
an  o|H'nitiim  called  Ixiiritti/,  which  de|M>nds  on  the  vi- 
brations of  an  elastic  string;  when,  in  iimsequencc 
,  *'  their  anatimiical  structure,  they  liecume  matted  to- 

V^ited  Cloth.  This  W(Kilen  fabric  is  made - 
•ut  •pinning  or  weaving.  \'iiniiiikfil  or  ./(i/i>iuft> <(  AW* 
if  made  by  imbuing  the  svulT  of  coarse  hal  iMMlies  with 
di  'o);  oil,  preparetl  by  iKiiling  .Ml  lbs.  of  linseed  oil 
w>:.i  wi'iite  leail,  litharge,  ami  umi^mt,  of  euc  li  one 
p<iunil.  The  felt  is  In  be  dried  in  a  st(vve,  and  then 
|Hdislie<l  by  puniiie-stone.  Five  or  six  coats  of  oil  are 
required.  The  surface  Is  at  last  varnished.  When 
the  object  is  inti'nded  to  be  still',  tike  visors,  the  fabric 
is  to  lie  inipregnateil  lirst  of  all  with  llour-|iaste,  then 
stove-driixl,  cut  Into  the  cle-ireil  shape,  next  imbued 
with  the  drying-oil,  and  pumi<i'd  re|M-atedly  ;  lastly, 
placed,  to  the  numlM>r  of  '.'0,  in  a  hut  inm  mobl,  and 
ex|H>sed  to  strong  pressure.  .Inpanned  hats  made  in 
this  way  are  solil  in  rranio  at  Is,  'M.  a  piece  ;  and  they 
will  stand  several  years'  wear. 

Felting  (  Kr,  ynilnti/r ;  tier,  l-'ilzftt).  Is  the  pnM'ess 
by  which  loose  flocks  of  wisd.  and  bnirs  of  various  an- 
ninuils,  a«  the  beaver,  rabbit,  hare,  etc,  are  mutually 


interlaced  into  a  compact  textile  fabric.  The  first 
step  toward  making  felt  is  to  mix,  in  the  propor  pro- 
portions, the  different  kinds  of  llbreS  intended  to  form 
the  stufT;  and  then,  by  the  vibratory  strokes  of  the 
bowstring,  to  toss  them  up  in  the  air,  and  to  cause 
them  to  fall  as  irregularly  as  possible  upon  the  tal)la 
opened,  spread,  and  scattered.  The  workman  covers 
this  layer  of  loose  tlocks  with  a  piece  of  thick  lilanket 
stuff  slightly  moistened  ;  he  presses  it  with  his  hands 
moving  the  hair  backward  and  forward  in  all  direc- 
tions. Thus  the  different  fibres  got  interlaced,  by 
their  ends  pursuing  over  tortuous  paths ;  their  ver- 
micular motion  being  always,  however,  root  foremost. 
As  the  matting  gets  denser,  the  hand  pressure  shout  t 
bo  increased,  in  order  to  overcome  the  increasing  n<. 
sistance  to  the  decussation.  A  lirst  thin  sheet  of  soft 
spongy-  felt  being  now  formed,  a  second  is  condensed 
upon  it  in  like  manner,  und  then  a  tliinl,  till  the  requi- 
site strength  und  thickness  bo  obtained.  These  (litl'er- 
ent  pieces  are  successively  brought  together,  disposcil 
in  a  way  suitable  to  the  wishcd-for  article,  and  united 
by  cimtinued  dextrous  pressure.  The  stuff  must  be 
next  subjected  to  the  fulling-mill. 

Felling  Timber.     In  arboriculture,  when  a  full- 
grown  tree  is  cut  down,  it  is  said  to  be  felled  ;  but  tills 
term  i.s  never  applied  to  young  trees  or  bushes,  under- 
growth, or  hedges,  wbicli  arc  said  to  bo  rooted  out  or 
cut  over.    Sluch  has  Iwen  written  respecting  the  promr 
sea.Hon  for  felling  trees  ;  some  arguing  in  favor  of  mid- 
winter, and  others  in  favor  of  midsummer.    Tlie  -.lups- 
tion  principally  turns  u|Hin  tlio  <|uuntity  nnd  the  value 
of  the  soft  or  outer-wood  in  the  trunk  of  the  tree  to  lie 
felled,  known  by  foresters  and  cari>enters  as  tlu'  sap. 
As  this  sap  or  outer-wood  is  the  only  portion  of  iIk, 
trunk  in  which  the  sap  or  juices  of  the  free  circulate 
it  is  evident  that  if  no  value  l>e  set  U|iun  it  the  tree 
may  be  cut  down  ut  any  season,  because  the  truly  vjil- 
uable  part  of  the  trunk,  the  muturo  timber,  is  iniiKT- 
nu<abte  to  the  sap  in  its  ascent  tlirough  tlii>  soft  wood 
and  is,  therefore,  in  the  same  state  at  every  season  of 
the  year.     On  the  other  band,  where  much  value  is 
attached  to  the  soft  o.  outer-W(HHl,  where  this  outcr- 
wiHxl  is  wished  to  lie  made  as  vulualde  as  possible  or 
where,  as  in  the  case  of  comparatively  young  trees 
I  be  greater  part  of  the  trunk  consists  of  siip-wiiirfl 
felling  ought  to  take  place  when  there  is  least  sap  in 
the    course   of  ciniilafion.      This    season   is,  without 
doubt,  miihvintcr,  wblih,  all  other  circumstances  be- 
ing equal,  is  uni|Uestlonaldy  the  best  season  for  felling 
timber;  tlie  next   iH'st  Ix-ing  midsuniiner,  when  tlio 
sap  is  cliielly  conlincil  to  the  ycmng  sluwts,  tlr-  circnm- 
ferenie  of  tin'  soft  wood,  and  the  bark  ;  as  tlu'  worst 
is  the  spring,  just  befon'  the  devehipinent  of  tlie  buds 
wlicn   the   tree   Is   fullest  of  sup,    and  rcieivlng  nin- 
slantly  fresh  supplies  from  the  ri'of;  and  in  aiilunin, 
immediately  befon<  the  fail  of  the  i"af,  when  lliiie  is  a 
su|ieralmudani'a   of   sap,    from    its   being  as   it    were 
lirown  out  of  eniployinent  by  the  falling  of  tli<'  leaf. 
In  general,  all  tlie  soft  woods,  such  us  llic  elm,  liiue, 
poplar,  willow,  et<-.,  sliould  !»•  felled  during  winter; 
liard    Woods,  like  the  oak,  licecb,  ash,  eti .,  wbcii  the 
trunks  are  i:f  large  size,  and  valued  chielly  lor  tlieir 
heart-wiMHl,  nia>-  lie  fellwl  at  any  time.     .See  articles 
Dhv  IfoT  and  Wodii. 

Felucca  iiUl.  filuni),  »  little  vessel  nllli  oars 
and  lateen  sales,  cominon  in  file  Mediterranean.  It 
has  a  ruibler  at  tbo  sfini  and  another  at  the  stem,  to 
lie  appli«<l  us  iM'casiiiii  re(|iiires. 

Ferment  ( 1. at., /'CIV f I,  l  Imil),  the  substance  which 
is  essential  to  tbi'  process  of  fermentation.  It  is  lilher 
naturally  present  in  the  fermentable  juice,  us  in  the 
gra|M<,  or  it  Is  added,  its  in  the  manufacture  of  beer, 
where  ;/rinl  constitutes  the  fcruient,  Kermeiits  are  of 
an  albuminous  or  glutinous  character  ;  the  presence  of 
nitrogen  seems  essential  in  their  composition,  henea 
they  are  classed  by  chemists  among  aioll/.eil  cmn- 
{Miunds.     Their  modus  o|i«rundl  is  still  unexplained. 
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Fermentation  (Lat.)  'When  certain  vegetable 
(mb9tonce«i  arc  diasnlvrd  in  water,  and  Bulijerted  to  a 
due  temprrature  (l)etween  65°  and  85°),  tlio.y  undergo 
ft  series  of  ctianges  \Vli!cli  terminate  in  tlie  production 
of  alcoliol  or  spirit ;  tlicse  changes  constitute  tlie  plie- 
nomena  of  vinims /ertnenlation.  Sugar  and  somo  fer- 
ment are  essential  to  tlie  process ;  and  during  tlio 
formation  of  tiie  alcoliol  the  sugar  disappears,  and 
oiirliouic  add  is  more  or  less  aliundantly  evolved.  Tlio 
simplest  ciiso  of  fermentation  la  that  of  rnimt,  or  of  the 
expressed  juice  of  the  grape,  which,  when  exposed, 
eitiier  in  close  or  open  vessels,  to  a  temperature  of 
aliout  70°,  soon  begins  to  give  off  carlionic  acid,  and 
to  lu'oome  turl>id  and  frothj- ;  after  a  time  a  scum  col- 
lects upon  the  surface,  and  n  sediment  is  deposited ; 
the  liipior  which  had  grown  warm  gradually  cools  and 
clears,  loses  its  sweet  taste,  and  is  converted  into 
in'ii''.  The  chief  component  parts  of  must  are  wafer, 
jupir,  mucilage,  gluten,  and  tartar.  During  tiie  fer- 
mentation carbonic  acid  escapes,  the  sugar  disappears, 
anil  with  it  the  greater  part  of  fho  mucilage  j  tlio 
((Uitcn  chiefly  forms  the  scum  and  a  portion  of  the 
sediment ;  and  the  tartar,  originally  in  solution,  is 
thrown  down  in  the  form  of  a  colored  deposit.  It  ap- 
])eiirs,  therefore,  that  the  new  products,  wliich  are 
alciihdl  and  rnrbnnir  arid,  are  principally  formed  at  tlio 
expense  of  the  sugar;  and  Gay  T.ussac's  ex|)erinients 
hiivo  shown  that  -iS  pounds  of  sugar  are  resolved,  in 
the  process  of  fermentation,  into  23  of  alcohol  and  22 
of  c.irbonic  acid.  Sugar  and  water  alono  will  not  fer- 
ment ;  the  ingredient  requisite  to  the  commencement 
of  the  change  is  tlie  gluten,  which  alisorbs  in  the  first 
instance  a  little  oxygen  from  the  air,  liecomes  liisolu- 
lile,  and  induces  the  subsequent  clinnges.  The  reason 
why  grapes  never  ferment  till  tho  juice  is  expressed, 
seems  to  depend  upon  tlie  exclusion  of  air  liy  tho  husl^ 
or  menitiranes ;  and  if  gra|)es  lie  liruised  in  a  perfci'tly 
close  vessel,  carefully  excluding  oxygen,  the  juice 
undergoes  no  change  ;  so  that  tho  mere  breaking  down 
of  the  text.\ro  of  the  fruit  is  insHflScient.  Hut  a  very 
short  exposure  of  the  pulp  to  air  is  sulTicicnt  to  induce 
that  chiinge  in  tlie  juice  wliich  leads  on  to  fermenta- 
tion, and  which  is  ofterward  independent  of  the  further 
contact  of  air,  tho  cv(iliitl(ui  of  carlxmie  acid  being  ex- 
clusively referalde  to  the  decomposition  of  sugar.  In 
ftffcthe  alcohol  is  deriveil  from  the  sugar,  original  and 
produced,  of  tho  malt.  When  wine  is  exposed  to  air 
nnd  a  duo  temperature,  a  second  fermentation  ensues, 
wliloh  is  called  ni-elou) firmrnlaiiim,  and  which  termi- 
nates in  the  production  of  vlmi/ar.  During  tliis  pro- 
cess oxygen  is  aI>sorIied,  and  more  or  less  carlionic 
acid  in  most  cases  evolved  ;  but  the  apparent  cause  of 
the  formatiim  of  vinegar  is  the  abstraction  of  liydro- 
i;pn  fnvni  the  alcohol,  so  as  to  leave  the  remaining  eic- 
monts  in  smh  proportions  as  to  constitute  nnlir  nfi'il. 
Thus  ttlrcdiol  is  theoretically  constituted  of  chanoal, 
water,  and  hydrogen,  and  ncetic  aiid  of  diarcoal  and 
wider  (Uily  ;  the  oxygen  of  tli.'  ;iir,  tlievo'.ire,  converts 
the  hydrogen  of  the  alcohol  liilo  water,  and  so  etrccts 
the  change  into  vinegar. 

Fern,  or  Farn  Islands,  a  group  of  small  islets 
or  rocks,  17  in  immlier,  lying  ofT  flic  coast  of  Xortliuni- 
lierlaiiil,  but  included  in  the  county  of  Durham,  There 
are  two  light-liouses  on  these  islands.  It  was  here,  in 
IS.IK,  tliat  (iraco  Darling  ai.d  licr  father,  in  stormy 
weather,  rescued  tlie  passengers  of  tho  I'lirfumhirr 
steamer.  The  I'ern  Islands  are  frequented  by  im- 
mense numbers  of  sea-birds. 

Fernando  de  Norouha,  an  island  in  the  South 
Atlantic,  lylii,r  uliout  TO  leagues  fnun  tlic\  coast  of 
Hra/.il,  It  is  about  20  miles  In  lircumfcrcuce,  and 
the  surface  is  ruggeil  and  mountainous.  It  has  seve- 
ral harbors  defended  by  forts,  and  serves  as  a  place  of 
liiinishment  for  criminals  from  Ilrazil.  N,  lat.  'A°  oO', 
W.  long,  32"  2H', 

Fernando  Po,  or  Fernao  do  Pao,  an  island  on 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  lying  in  the  Iltglit  of  Ilcnin, 


about  50  miles  tmm  the  mainland.  In  N.  lat.  8°  25', 
E.  long.  8°  60'.  It  ia  about  44  mfles  in  length  from 
N.N.E.  to  S.S.W.,  nnd  almnt  20  in  breadth.  The 
coasts  are  steep  and  rocky,  and  the  interior  is  mount- 
ainous. A  ridge  of  mountains  toward  the  centre  of 
the  island  rises  to  the  height  of  8000  feet,  and  is  termi- 
nated at  each  extremity  by  a  peaked  mountain,  the 
one  at  tho  northern  extremity  attaining  a  height  of 
10,700  feet.  Tho  southern  extremity  of  the  island  is 
olso  Intersected  by  several  steep  mountains,  varying 
from  1,000  to  (J,000  feet.  These  mountains  are  cov- 
ered, most  of  them  to  their  summits,  together  with  the 
intervening  valleys,  with  dense  forests  of  shrubs  and 
lofty  trees  of  luxuriant  growth.  The  rocks  are  of 
volcanic  origin,  nnd  the  soil  is  rich  and  fertile,  produc- 
ing rice,  sugar-cane,  cotton,  tobacco,  yams,  palms,  etc. 
Sheep,  goats,  fowls,  turtle,  and  flsh,  are  abundant 
Tho  climate  ix  salubrious,  though  the  rainy  season 
lasts  from  May  to  Decemtter,  and  is  succeeded  liy  ;» 
season  of  dense  fogs.  The  harlmrs  are  small,  the 
largest  lieiiig  I'ort  Olarenco  on  the  northern  shore. 
This  island  was  discovered  in  1471  by  a  Portuguese 
navig.itor,  whose  name  it  lienrs.  It  was  taken  posses- 
sion o-'by  Spain  in  1778,  but  abandoned  in  1782.  The 
r.ngli  di  in  1827  formed  a  settlement  here,  Imt  relin- 
quished it  in  18IVI ;  the  Spaniards  resumed  possession 
of  it  in  lHI-1,  and  have  given  it  the  name  of  Piietio  d» 
Ifnhel.  The  nativo  population  is  estimated  at  about 
1,5,000. 

Ferrol,  a  scajKirt  town  of  Spain,  province  of  Co- 
ruf^a,  and  mie  of  the  first  naval  arsenals  in  the  king- 
dom, is  situated  on  tho  N.  arm  of  tlio  Hay  of  Uetanzos, 
12  miles  north-west  of  tho  toMni  of  Corufta.  The  har- 
bor, whi(di  is  one  of  the  best  in  Kuropo,  is  deep,  capa- 
cious, and  secure  ;  but  the  entrance,  which  is  a  strait 
about  two  miles  in  length  at  the  narrowest  part,  only 
admits  one  ship  at  a  time,  and  is  commanded  on  either 
side  liy  strong  forts.  Tlio  town  is  protected  on  the 
land-siiie  by  a  wall,  on  which  200  cannon  might  bo 
mounted.  Tho  dockyanl  is  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  outer  being  the  smaller,  and  tli«  whole  occupying 
a  space  of  more  than  ll>'i,(H)0  square  yards,  llehind 
the  inner  dock  are  the  dwellings  of  the  operatives,  and 
ill  the  north  angle  are  the  founderies,  roi>e-wallis,  and 
magazines.  They  are  all,  however,  as  well  as  the 
arsenal,  in  a  neglected  nnd  ruinous  condition. 

Ferry  ((ierin.  and  i<a\.  fnhrm,  to  pass  over^,  in 
law,  a  right  arising  from  royal  grant  or  proscription  to 
have  a  boat  to  carry  men  antl  horses  across  a  river, 
ami  to  levy  reasonable  tidl,  Tho  land  on  both  sides 
ought  to  belong  to  tho  owner  of  the  ferry-liottts. 

Fescue  grass,  a  valuable  grass  for  meadows  and 
pastures.  (Fmliii-n  priitinnh,  I.in.1  In  deep,  rich 
soils,  somewhat  moist,  it  is  ctmsiiicred  as  the  most 
bulky  and  nutritive  of  all  grasses  ;  but  in  poorer  soils 
it  is  e<|ualed,  if  not  surpassed,  by  the  rye  gra.ss  (/,o- 
liiim  pireniir),  and  the  meadow  foxtail  grass  (Alenpem. 
run  piiilin.ii.i).  The  meadow  fescue  grow  s  to  the  height 
of  liotween  2  and  it  feet ;  but  the  sheep  fescue  ( A", 
orirwal,  anil  several  other  species,  seldom  grow  above 
(i  inches  or  a  foot  in  height,  and  are  cbietiy  sown  on 
sheep  pastures,  and  used  to  lay  down  lawns  and 
grassy  surfaces  to  be  mown  in  pleasure  grounds.  All 
the  fescues  an"  perennials. 

Fez,  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  and  at  ono 
time  the  most  nourishing  kingdom  in  the  northern  part 
of  that  I'ontinent.  It  now,  however,  forms  a  provini'o 
of  the  empire  of  Morocco.  A'c,  or  AVi,«,  tho  capital  of 
this  kiiigdniii,  was  built  in  7!>;t.  A.  I>.,  by  a  princo 
named  I'.drls,  and  having  soon  risen  to  bo  a  city  of  the 
first  magnitude,  became  the  capital  of  tho  western  Mo- 
hammedan states.  In  the  I'.'tli  century  it  is  said  to 
have  contained  "IH)  teuipli's  and  niosks,  and  other  puli- 
tic  edifices,  a  numlicr  of  which  were  erected  u)Hm  ii 
niiignlficeiit  scale,  and  adorned  with  a  profusion  ot 
marble  pillars.  The  manufactures  of  Kez  consist  of 
woolen  AAiiM'*,  sashes,  and  silk  handkerchiefs,  slippers 
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of  good  iMthar,  which  they  tan  niiiark«bly  wall,  red 
felt  cape,  loine  coane  linen  cloth,  fine  cupeta,  a  curi- 
ous kind  of  earthrnware,  weapons  of  several  kinds, 
saddlers'  ware,  jewelry,  and  copper  utensils.  The  arts 
here  find  little  enuouragement,  and  are,  indeed,  far  in- 
ferior to  those  of  £urope,  except  in  the  preparation  of 
leather,  and  in  the  fabrication  of  carpets  and  of  hhulks, 
which  the  manufacturers  know  how  to  weave  as  fine 
and  as  transparent  as  gauze.  They  are  also  expert 
workers  in  wax,  weapons,  and  harness.  The  heat 
during  the  summer  is  very  great ;  but  in  other  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  particularly  winter,  the  climate  is 
agreeable.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
much  difference  of  opinion  prevails  among  travelers. 

Fibre  (Lat.  j{6ra),  a  fine  thread  or  filament ;  a  fine 
slender  body,  such  as  those  of  which  flesh,  nerves, 
plants,  roots,  etc.,  are  composed.  In  our  manufac- 
tures vegetable  filaments  and  fibres  are  among  the 
most  important  of  the  whole  series  of  raw  produce ; 
furnishing  thread,  cloth,  cordage,  and  the  like.  For 
these  purposes  the  filamentous  parts  of  the  tioMypium 
Cmnabu,  and  Linum,  or  cotton,  hemp,  tnd  flax,  are 
used.  The  fibres  of  other  plants  have  peen  employed 
in  diflferent  countries  for  the  same  uses.  Putrefaction 
destroys  the  pulpy  matter,  und  leaves  the  tough  fila- 
ments entire.  Different  kinds  of  cloth  are  prepared  in 
the  East  from  the  fibres  of  the  bark  of  certain  trees 
boiled  in  a  strong  lye.  Some  of  these  cloths  are  very 
fine,  and  approach  to  the  softness  of  silk,  but  in  dura- 
bility fall  short  of  cotton ;  others,  again,  are  coarser 
and  stronger,  and  much  exceed  cotton  in  durability. 
See  Klax. 

Fid,  a  short  bar  of  wood  or  iron  put  through  the 
heel  or  lower  ptirt  of  a  topmast,  and  renting  by  its  ends 
on  the  trestletrees,  and  on  which  the  must  is  thereforu 
supported.  When  the  topmast  i^t  to  be  i;ot  down,  it  is 
first  lifted  to  take  the  pressure  off  the  lid,  which  is  then 
withdrawn. 

Fid,  or  Splioing-fid,  is  also  a  Hbarp  cone  of  wood 
for  opening  the  strands  of  rope. 

Fiddla*,  or  Violins  (iier.  I'luliiten,  Gfigt%i  I)u. 
ViooUn;  ¥r.  V'ioUmi;  It.  VitUini;  Sp.  Vinlinet;  lius. 
mkripiiii),  musical  instruments,  t4>o  well  known  to 
need  any  particular  description.  The  finest-tonod  vio- 
lins are  those  made  in  Italy ;  they  are  usuully  called 
Cremonas,  from  the  numo  of  the  town  where  they 
were  formerly  manufactured  in  the  highest  |>erfoction  ; 
$M.)  and  more  have  not  unfrcquently  been  given  for  a 
flrst-rote  Cremona  violin. 

Fi(a  (Uer.  f'eigen;  I)u.  ly'/fo  ,•  Fr.  Figuet ;  It. 
Fichi ;  .Sp.  Uiffot ;  I.at,  Firi,  t'ariax  ;  Arab.  Tren),  the 
fruit  of  the  fig-tree  (Ficyt  vitrica),  a  native  of  Asia, 
but  early  introducod  int<i  Kuro|ie. 

It  fiourinhes  in  Turkey,  (Jreeco,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  northern  Africa,  and  even  soniotimus 
ripen*  its  fruit  in  the  o|)en  uir  in  this  cmnitry.  Figs, 
when  ripe,  are,  fur  the  iniut  |iart,  dried  in  ovens  tu 
prenerve  them ;  anil  then  pocked  very  I'lusvly  in  the 
Hmall  chests  and  liaskt'ts  in  which  we  im|>ort  them. 
The  liest  come  from  Turkuy ;  tlioso  of  Kulamalu,  in 
the  Morea,  are  nuid  to  lio  the  most  luscioUH, — Thom- 
sun's  Dupi-Hiinliirij. 

l)rie<l  figs  funn  a  very  conniderabln  article  of  com- 
meriM!  in  Provcmc,  Italy,  uml  .Spain  ;  Iwnides  affording, 
as  ill  the  I'^t,  a  principal  article  of  sustenance  for  the 
iKipiiliUion.  Ill  Spain,  HgH  aro  chietly  exported  fnnn 
Audalunia  and  Valencia ;  but  thuy  are  more  or  less 
abundant  in  every  province,  in  the  norlliern  |Mirts 
of  I'ranee  there  are  many  llg  ganleus,  particularly  at 
Argenteuil. 

FigiUA  Head.  The  figure,  statue,  or  bust,  on  the 
priiJMctiug  pari  .  the  head  of  a  ship,  calle<l  the  cut- 
water. 

Figures,  In  Arithmetic,  are  the  numeral  cbarai-- 
ter'',  or  t«n  digitx,  liy  which  numbers  are  expressed. 
They  are  supposeil  t<i  lie  of  Indian  origin,  and  to  have 
b««n  intfuductMl  into  Europe  by  the  Moors  of  Spain  iu 


the  13th  century ;  but  the  date  of  their  introductbn  is 
much  disputed. 

Filbert,  or  Filberd,  the  well-known  friiit  of  the 
cultivated  hazel  nut,  or  Corylui  avdlana,  is  a  seed- 
vessel  inclosed  within  an  involucre  or  cupule,  which  is 
the  part  commonly  called  the  husk.  This  organ  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  cup  of  the  oak,  and  the  prickly 
case  in  which  the  nuts  of  the  sweet  chestnut  and  the 
must  of  the  beech  are  inclosed.  In  the  filbert  it  is 
much  larger  than  in  the  common  nut ;  and  it  is  this 
character,  together  with  the  lengthened  figure  of  the 
nut,  whi-:h  di.stinguishes  the  two  races  of  nuts  and 
filberts.  The  bei^t  known  varieties  of  the  filbert  are 
the  red,  the  frizzled,  and  the  white,  the  latter  being 
the  kind  moat  commonly  grown. 

File,  Files  (Da. /'•Ve;  Du.  Vyhn;  Vt.Lima;  Ger. 
Feilen;  It.  Lime),  an  instrument  of  iron  or  forged 
steel,  cut  in  little  furrows,  used  to  polish  or  smooth 
metals,  timlier,  and  other  hard  bodies.  Files  are  of 
various  forms,  sizes,  and  cuts,  according  to  the  uses  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  When  the  surface  is  cut 
in  transverse  furrows  by  a  straight  sharp-edged  chisel 
and  mallet,  the  instrument  is  properly  called  a  tile ; 
but  when  it  is  raised  by  a  triangular  punch,  it  is  termed 
a  rasp.  This  last  kind  is  chiefly  employed  for  rubljing 
wood  and  horn.  The  larger  kind  of  files  are  made  of 
blistered  steel ;  but  the  small  and  fine  files  of  cast 
steel.  Various  ingenious  machines  have  been  contrived 
for  cutting  the  teeth  of  files,  but  these  have  not  hith- 
erto succeeded  so  well  as  to  sui>ersede  file-making  lay 
tlie  hand.  After  the  file  has  been  cut  it  must  undergo 
the  process  of  tempering.  This  is  said  to  bo  well 
effected  in  the  following  manner:  A  saturated  solution 
of  common  salt,  stiffened  to  the  consistence  of  cream 
with  ule  grounds,  or  with  any  cheap  fariiuiceous  mat- 
ter, such  as  bean-flour  (some  use  well-dried  cliiuiney- 
soot),  is  to  be  spread  over  the  file,  in  order  to  preserve 
its  surface  from  oxydation  during  the  procens;  it  is 
then  uniformly  heated  in  a  coke  or  charcoal  lire  tu  a 
cherry-red  color ;  and  on  its  removal  from  the  fire  it  is 
to  be  sudilenly  quenched  in  cold  and  pure  spring  water. 
It  is  subsequently  cleaned  with  charcoal  and  a  rag; 
after  which  it  is  laid  up  in  wheat  bran  to  preserve  it 
from  rust.  When  the  file  is  intended  to  cut  irun  or 
Hteel,  it  is  found  preferable  to  sulistitute  animal  carlion 
for  the  grounds  or  farinaceous  matter  mentioned  above. 
This  will  give  even  to  iron  a  sujierficial  hurdnesti  sulE- 
ciciit  for  any  kind  of  file. 

Filigree,  or  FiUagiee  (Hal.  jiliyfnim ;  Lat. 
jUiim,  u  tlireail,  und  giiiniim,  a  grain),  a  very  delicate 
kind  of  oriiaiiirntal  work  in  gold  or  silver,  wrought  in 
the  inanuer  of  little  threads,  or  threads  und  grains  in- 
termixed. Filigree  work  is  of  ea^teni  origin,  and 
was  first  int  oduced  into  Kunipc  by  the  Italians.  In 
.Sumatra,  manufactun-s  of  tliis  kind  have  been  carried 
to  the  highast  degree  of  iiurfection,  und  yet  tlie  touls 
oniiiloyed  are  exceedingly  course  and  clums}'.  These 
aro  generally  rudely  and  inurtificially  formed  from  any 
piece  of  old  iron.  A  piece  of  iron  hoop  sufiices  kr 
making  the  wire-drawing  instrument;  an  i/ld  liam- 
mer  head,  stuck  in  a  bluck,  serves  us  un  anvil ;  unit 
two  old  nails,  tied  together  ut  one  end,  will  sufiice  fur 
u  pair  of  coiiipusscs.  The  gold  is  melted  in  u  piece  of 
prifoo  or  eartlien  rice-pot,  or  sometimes  in  u  crucible 
of  ordinary-  clay.  In  general  no  bellows  are  useil,  hut 
the  firu  is  lilown  witli  the  mouth,  through  a  joint  (jf 
liaiiilMiii ;  und  ii  the  <|Uantity  of  metal  to  lie  melted  is 
considerable,  three  or  four  |ientoiis  sit  roui.d  tlie  fur- 
iiaci-,  wliicli  is  an  old  bruken  t|ualleo  or  Iron  |)ot,  and 
blow  together.  At  I'udang,  where  the  niuuufacture  in 
most  cuiisideruble,  tlify  have  adopted  the  Cliincse  bel- 
lows. The  iiietlio<l  of  drawing  the  wire  ditl'ers  but 
little  from  that  which  is  used  by  European  workmen. 
When  drawn  to  a  sufliclent  lineness,  it  is  fiatteiieil  \iy 
beating  it  on  the  anvil ;  und  when  flutteued,  a  twist  is 
given  to  ''  ly  rubbing  it  on  a  block  of  wood  with  a  tUt 
stick.    Alter  twisting  they  again  baat  it  upon  tb« 
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anvil,  and  thns  it  becomei  flattened  wire  whh  indented 
edges.  Tlie  end  of  tlie  wire  is  folded  down  witli  a  pair 
of  pincers,  and  thus  is  formed  s  leaf,  or  element  of  a 
flower,  which  is  cat  off.  The  end  is  again  folded  and 
cut  off  till  thejr  haye  a  snAcient  nnmber  of  leaves, 
which  are  laid  on  singly.  Patterns  of  the  flowers  or 
foliage,  in  which  there  is  seldom  mach  variety,  are 
prepared  on  paper  of  the  size  of  the  gold  plate  on 
which  the  filigree  is  to  be  laid.  According  to  these, 
they  begin  to  disposo  on  the  plate  the  larger  compart- 
ments of  the  foliage ;  for  which  they  use  plain  flattened 
wire  of  a  larger  size,  and  All  it  np  with  the  leaves  be- 
fore mentioned.  In  order  to  flx  the  worlc,  they  employ 
a  gelatinous  substance  made  of  the  berry  called  boca 
lago,  ground  to  a  pulp  on  a  rough  stone.  After  the 
leaves  have  been  all  placed  in  order,  and  stucic  on  bit 
by  liit,  a  solder  is  prepared  of  gold  filings  and  Iwrax 
moistened  with  water,  which  Is  strewed  over  the  plate, 
when  it  is  put  In  the  fire  for  a  short  time,  and  the 
whole  liecomes  united.  This  kind  of  work  on  a  gold 
plftte  Is  called  carrang  papan ;  but  when  the  work  is 
open,  it  is  called  carrang  trmue.  In  executing  the 
latter,  the  foliage  is  laid  out  upon  a  card,  or  soft  kind 
of  wood,  and  stuck  on,  as  t>efore  described,  with  the 
sago  hexTj ;  and  the  work,  when  finished,  Iieing  strewed 
over  with  the  solder,  is  put  into  the  fire,  when  the  cord 
or  soft  wood  burning  away,  the  gold  remains  con- 
nected. If  the  piece  be  large  it  is  soldered  at  several 
times.  In  the  manufacture  of  badjoo  buttons,  they 
first  make  the  lower  part  flat,  and  having  a  mold 
formed  of  a  piece  of  buffalo's  horn,  indented  to  several 
sizes,  each  like  one  half  of  a  bullet  mold,  they  lay 
their  work  over  one  of  these  holes,  and  with  a  horn 
punch  press  it  into  the  form  of  a  button ;  after  which 
they  complete  the  upper  part.  When  the  filigree  is 
finished  they  cleanse  it  ijy  Iwiiing  it  in  water  with 
common  salt  and  alum,  or  sometimes  lime  juice  ;  and 
in  order  to  give  it  that  fine  puri>le  color  which  they 
called  tapo,  they  lx>il  it  in  water  mixed  with  brim- 
stone. The  manner  of  making  the  little  balls  with 
which  their  works  are  sometimes  ornamented,  is  sim- 
ple. They  take  a  piece  of  charcoal,  and  having  cut  it 
flat  snd  smooth,  make  in  it  a  small  hole,  which  they 
flU  with  gold  dust,  and  this  being  melted  in  the  fire 
becomes  a  little  hall.  They  are  very  inexpert  at  fin- 
ishing and  polishing  the  plain  parts,  hinges,  screws, 
and  the  like,  being  in  this  as  much  excelled  by  the 
European  artists  as  the  latter  fall  short  of  them  in  the 
fineness  and  minuteness  of  the  foliage.  The  Chinese 
also  make  filigree,  mostlj'  of  silver,  which  looks  ele- 
gant, but  wants  the  extraordinary  delicacy  of  the 
Malay  work.  The  price  of  the  workmanship  depends 
upon  the  dlfliculty  or  v.ncommonness  of  the  pattern. 
In  some  articles  of  usual  demand  it  does  not  exceed 
one  third  of  the  value  of  the  gold,  but  in  matters  of 
fancy  it  is  generally  eqnnl  to  tlint  of  the  metal. 

In  Indin,  the  articles  usually  made  in  gold  and 
silver  filigree  are  liracelcts,  ear-rings,  Iirooches,  chains, 
groups  of  flowers,  and  small  l)Oxes  and  i.  askcts.  Mr, 
Taylor,  in  his  "Account  of  the  Arts  in  India,"  says; 
"  The  design  best  adapted  for  displaying  the  delicate 
work  of  filigree  is  that  of  u  leaf;  it  should  i>e  drawn 
on  stout  paper,  and  of  the  exact  sir.e  of  the  article  in- 
tended to  lie  made.  Tlio  apparatus  used  In  the  art  Is 
exceedingly  simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  small 
crucibles,  a  piece  of  bamboo  for  a  blow-pipe,  small 
hammers  for  flattening  the  wire,  and  seta  of  forceps 
for  interweaving  It.  The  gold  and  silver  wire  i.iade  by 
the  Ilindims  for  this  and  other  purimses  Is  of  varied 
character,  according  to  tho  purposes  for  which  It  Is  in- 
teiuted ;  thus,  the  gnnlrbatoon  is  made  at  Haccn  for  tho 
eniliroidoring  of  muslins  and  silks ;  gothoo  for  caps  and 
for  covering  the  handles  of  chowries  ;  tahiah  for  tur- 
bans, slippers,  and  hookah-snakes  j  and  ftooii/n  for  gold 
lace  and  brocades.  For  some  of  these  purposes  It  Is 
not  strictly  wire,  but  gold  thread,  that  Is,  silk  covered 
with  silver  and  then  with  gold,"— E,  B. 


FlU.  The  sea  term  forijracing  a  yard  which  had 
been  laid  aback,  so  that  the  wind  may  act  on  the  after 
or  proper  side  of  the  sail. 

Finene  (Fr.)  may  be  defined  simply  as  a  pecnliar 
aptitude  of  discovering,  in  any  baslness,  the  best 
means  of  attaining  the  object  in  view ;  or  as  the  power 
of  embracing  in  one  comprehensive  glance  the  various 
Interests  of  any  anhject,  together  with  ingenuity  to 
devise  and  tact  to  carry  out  the  plan  best  calculated  to 
obtain  success. 

Finluid,  called  by  the  natives  Suomemna,  th«  Re- 
gion of  Lakes  and  Swamps,  Is  a  government  of  Rna. 
sia,  comprising,  besides  the  old  Swedish  province  of 
Finland,  the  two  Lapmarks  of  Kami  and  Tome&,  and 
the  district  of  Wiborg.  It  lies  between  N.  lat.  69° 
60'  and  70°  6',  and  E.  long,  20°  80'  and  82°  46'  being 
Imunded  on  the  N.  by  Norwegian  FInmark,  by  Sweden 
W.  and  the  Gulf  of  Bothni^  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Fin- 
land, and  E.  by  the  governments  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Olonetz,  and  ArehangeL  It  Is  about  730  miles  in  length 
from  N.  to  S.,  with  an  average  breadth  of  alwnt  186 
miles.  The  sea-coast  of  Finland  throughout  its  entire 
extent  presents  the  same  succession  of  fiords  and  rocky 
headlands  as  characterize  the  whole  seaward  frontier 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  The  fiords  of  Finland,  how- 
ever, are  far  more  limited  than  those  to  the  west  of  the 
Gulf  of  Bothnia,  and  seldom  exceed  a  few  miles  In 
extent,  although  their  mouths  contain  an  equal  num- 
ber of  islands,  some  of  which,  as  the  isles  of  Svea- 
l>org,  have  been  converted  into  fortresses  of  great 
strength.  The  coasts  of  the  Bothnian  and  Finland 
Gulfs  are  thickly  strewn  with  rocks  of  granite  and 
limestone,  presenting  in  soms  places  a  labyrinthine 
archipelago  of  little  islands,  rendering  the  navigation 
extremely  dangerous.  The  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
terior is  a  vast  table-land  averaging  in  height  from  400 
to  600  feet,  and  interspersed  with  hills  of  no  great  eleva- 
tion. In  the  north,  however,  are  the  Manselka  Mount- 
ains, which  attain  a  height  of  nearly  4000  feet,  and 
stretch  southward,  though  with  several  interruptions, 
until  they  terminate  in  lofty  cliffs  on  tho  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  The  great  mass  of  mountains  Is  composed 
of  red  granite,  and  vast  qnantities  of  the  same  rock 
lie  in  boulders  on  the  lower  grounds,  and  prove  a  very 
serious  obstacle  to  their  cultivation.  Many  of  the 
heights  are  bare,  but  the  greater  part  of  them  being 
of  moderate  elevation  are  covered  with  forests  chiefly 
of  pine ;  and  in  their  comldnation  with  the  vast  num- 
l)er  of  lakes  inclosed  l)y  their  bases,  often  form  very 
romantic  scenery.  The  extensive  forests  are  some- 
times devastated  by  the  tempests  of  winter,  which 
seem  to  find  access  to  their  ver}-  centres  in  tornadoes, 
tearing  up  1)y  the  roots  or  liending  and  snapping  the 
largest  pines.  Freque;.ily  also  ravages  are  committed 
in  them  by  conflagration  occasioned  often  through  the 
carelessness  of  the  peasants.  The  Interior  of  Finland 
is  also  intersected  and  broken  Up  l>y  a  vast  number  of 
lakes,  throwing  out  winding  arms  and  l>ranches  in  all 
directions,  which,  while  they  offer  the  greatest  facili- 
ties for  inland  navigation,  render  land  traveling  circu- 
itous and  dangerous.  Many  of  the  high  roads  pass 
over  islands  on  these  lakes,  the  natural  strength  of 
whose  situation  has  been  token  advantage  of,  to  cover 
tliem  with  batteries ;  and  some  of  them,  as  at  Wi!)org 
and  Nysiot,  ore  considered  Impregnable,  save  to  fraud 
or  famine.  The  principal  of  these  lakes  are  Lad(<ga, 
llie  greater  portion  of  which  belongs  to  this  govem- 
nieiit ;  Lake  8aim»,  which  Is  crowded  with  islands  and 
discharges  its  superfluous  waters  in  a  series  of  cata- 
racts Into  Lake  Ladoga,  but  which  Is  now  connected  by 
means  of  a  canal  with  tho  Gulf  of  Finland  near  AVi- 
l>org ;  and  I.ake  Knara  in  the  extreme  north,  covering 
aliuvo  1000  square  miles,  and  having  Its  outlet  in  the 
Frozen  Ocean,  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Vlen,  which 
Is  navigated  by  trading-vessels,  though  Its  stream  is 
very  rapid;  the  Cano,  which  passes  Blflmeborg;  tho 
Aumjoki,  which  at  Abo  is  about  100  yards  broad ;  the 
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Kymen,  which  flow*  into  the  middle  of  the  Golf  of 
Ffailutd ;  and  the  Tomes,  which  dischar)(ea  itself  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  Qulf  of  Botbnia,  and  forms 
the  present  boun<Iiiiy  between  Sweden  and  Rassia. 
The  climate  yaries  much  according  to  the  locality.    In 
Lapmarfc,  in  the  north,  it  is  polar  somewliat  modified, 
and  the  son  disappears  during  December  and  January'. 
Further  south  at  Cleaborg,  winter  begins  in  October 
and  continues  to  May,  to  which  month  spring  is  lim- 
ited.    Summer  commences  in  June  and  lasts  three 
months,  which  are  generally  so  hot  and  dry  that  the 
crops,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  of  a  sandy  nature, 
often  suffer  Arom  drought.     The  autumn,  lilie  the 
spring,  is  confined  to  one  month,  and  may  be  said  to 
commence  and  terminate  in  September.  Even  in  sum- 
mer the  night*  are  cold,  particularly  about  the  middle 
of  August.     During  summer,  however,  the  progress 
of  vegetation  is  remarkably  rapid ;   and  there  have 
been  instances  of  grain  l>eing  sown  and  reaped  in  six 
weeks.    In  tho  more  southern  parts  the  climate  is  less 
severe ;  the  winter  l>eing  of  five  or  six  months'  dura- 
tion.    Dense  fogs  are  frequent,  and  heavy  rains  take 
place  in  autumn.     The  soil  is  for  tho  most  part  stony 
or  sandy  ;  but  nothwithstanding  this  it  is  much  more 
productive  than  the  opposite  part  of  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula,  and  when   in  the  possession  of  Sweden  it 
was  termed  the  granary  of  that  country.     The  princi- 
pal crops  are  Itarley  and  rye,  but  owing  to  the  nature 
of  the  surface  and  climate  a  large  portion  of  the  land 
is  fit  only  for  pasture.    In  tlie  north,  where  vegetation 
is  almost  confined  to  tlie  grt>wth  of  moss  and  lichen, 
other  domestic  animals  are  superseded  by  tlie  reindeer, 
of  which  great  herds  are  kept.     In  addition  to  timber 
(chiefly  fir),  large  quantities  of  potash,  pitch,  and  rosin 
are  obtained,  and  form  the  princi|)al  articles  of  export. 
The  mineral  pro<luctions  are  chiefly  conlined  to  iron, 
lead,  sulphur,  slate,  and  granite.     The   first  is  only 
wrought  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  supply  of  a  few 
furnaces;   wrought  iron  lieing  now  principally  im- 
ported from  Sweden.     A  grout  numlier  of  excellent 
granite  quarries  have  lieen  opened  chiefly  on  the  lior- 
ders  of  the  lakes  or  sea-coasts  to  secure  the  advantage 
of  water  carriage.     From  these  ara  obtained  blocks  uf 
extraordinary-  magnitude  ami  lieauty,  which  aro  em- 
ployed for  architectural  and  artistic  purposes.    One  of 
the  finest  specimens  is  the  monolith  olieUsk  recently 
erected  in  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Emperor  Aloxauder. 
In  its  rough  state  it  was  12  feet  in  diameter,  and  80 
feet  in  length.     The  mauufactures  of  Finland  aro  in- 
significant.     Agriculture,  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and 
fishing  ara  the  princi|tal  octmpations  of  the  inhabit- 
ants.    The  coasts  present  many  kihmI  hartwrs,  liut  on 
account  of  the  long  winter  they  can  not  lie  extensively 
used.     In   winter  sledges  aflford   an  easy  and  rapid 
conmiunicatlon  with  different  parts,  and  even  with 
Sweden  across  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.     In  March,  1809, 
Barclay  de  Tolly  crossed  over  with  a  division  of  the 
Bussian  army  from  Vasa  to  L'mea  in  Sweden. 

From  oflicial  documents  the  returns  of  tliii  trade  of 
Finland  for  the  year  1H48,  were,  in  silver  roubles  of 
the  value  of  about  St.  2d.,  as  f<dlows : 

KiroRTs. 

To  ft»«(l«n  and  Norwsj 1VT.MS 

Toothor  niuiilripi ..,...,.,  l,M(i,IW4 

Export  tlut)r  OB  tbosanin H%1(H 


Total «,1«»,«40 


laiMSTS. 

From  SwednD  and  Norway imMi 

From  othur  couDtrtes. 8,IW,n<H) 

n/M,9U 
Deduct  Import  dntjr  tbarron MM,ao<j 

ToUl «,««i»,t9« 

Showing  an  excess  in  the  im|Mirta  over  the  exports  of 
47)!,81(S  roubles,  which,  howevwr,  was  in  part  covered 
by  tb«  freight  earned  by  the  iiiercltunt  shipploK.    The  I  I'eter  the  Oreat 


above  statements  indicate  a  falling  off  as  compared 
with  former  years  in  the  export  trade  to  Norway  and 
Sweden.  To  these  two  countries  the  leading  articles 
of  export  and  their  value  were— fish,  23,569  roubles  • 
hides,  8616;  beef,  24,678;  grain,  15,083;  tallow' 
80,809;  tar,  11,488;  firewood,  11,483.  The  imports 
were— books,  16,200  roubles ;  fish,  26,228 ;  iron  and 
steel,  250,870;  sugar,  66,418;  tobacco,  4677;  dye- 
woods  and  stuffs,  23,990.  The  exports  to  other  coud- 
Iries  were  also  less  than  in  former  years ;  the  chief 
articles  were — potash,  16,733  roubles  ;  butter,  183,409  • 
tar,  824,717  ;  wood  and  timber,  921,360.  The  chief  im- 
ports from  other  countries  were — medicines,  20  91.f 
roubles ;  cotton,  138,318 ;  arrack,  rum,  brandy,  169,794  • 
coffee,  597,708 ;  fruits,  106,042 ;  dye-stuffs,  134,550  \ 
yam,  849,993 ;  iron  and  steel,  89,709 ;  salt,  531,6GS  ■ 
sugar,  544,485  ;  wine,  140,528 ;  manufactures  wove' 
666,146.  ' 

In  1831  Finland  was  divided  administratively  into 
eight  circles  or  Idoi,  which  are  subdivided  into  fugde- 
ritr  or  districts,  and  herads  or  bailiwicks.     There  In  a 
distinct  ostublishmeut  at  St.  Petersburg  fur  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  vast  province.    The  govemor-gcnenil 
who  resides  at  Ilelsingfors,  has  the  8Ui>erintcndcnco  of 
the  military  affairs.     Finland  has  a  diet  composed  of 
the  four  orders  of  the  nobility,  clergy,  citizens   and 
peasantry,  and  a  code  of  laws  and  judicial  system  sim- 
ilar to  that  of  Sweden,  but  the  diet  is  rarely  convoked 
except  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of  fresh  taxes  a 
senate  more  recently  established  having  replaced  it  in 
the  exercise  of  its  functions.     The  regiments  raised  in 
Finhtnd  are  not  promiscuon    >    intermixed  with  the 
general  forces  of  the  Russian  empire  ;  and  their  fleet 
by  far  the  best  manned  |)ortion  of  the  Russian  navy 
forms    8  distinct   squadron   under  the   Finnish  flu^. 
None  but  a  native  Finlander  can  hold  any  olHoe  of 
trust  in  the  country-.     Almost  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Lutherans  under  the  bisho|)8  of  Abo  and  Bor);o,  ex- 
cept in  the  circle  of  Wiborg,  whero  they  belong  to  the 
Russian  church.     Public  education  is  in  a  very  back- 
word  state.      At  Ilelsingfors  is  a  university,  trans- 
ferrod   from  AIk)  in  1828;    and  all  the  towns  have 
schools,  but  there  is  u   great  deficiency  of  countrv 
schools.     The  majority  of  the  inhabitants  are  Fins 
who  call  themselves  tiwimalaiu  or  Suomea,  but  they 
are  denomin;ited  TachuJes  by  tho  Russians.      Thoy 
aro  of  middle  height,  robust,  flat-faced,  with  promin- 
ent cheek-bones,  light,    reddish,  or   yellowish-brown 
hair,  gray  eyes,  little  beard,  and  a  dull  sallow  com- 
plexion.    They  aro  courageous,  hospitalilc,  and  hon- 
est, but  obstinate  in  tho  e.Ktr«mc,  indolent,  dirty,  and, 
it  is  said,  revengeful.     Their  customs  and  liabits  have 
Iwen  handed  down  from  time  inimeniurial,  and  their 
costume 'forcibly  bears  out  the   supiwsition  of  their 
lieing  of  oriental  origin.      Tho  peasants   wear  long 
loose  robes  of  a  coarse   manufacture,  svciired  by  a 
silken  cincture  like  the  lummfrbuiij  of  the  Mussul- 
mans.    The  eight  liins  with  their  areas  and  [Kipula- 
Uons  are  as  follows,  comntcnclng  from  tho  south  and 
east : 

ArKt.  Pnpullllon, 

Wlborit 1(1,T00  !H4,T01 

BtUlehaal »,2n  litfl,'28l 

Nylsnd 6,818  IW.iM 

TavMtuhuus 7,113  1f«,.W0 

Abo in,(»«  Mfl.iaS 

Vas*. 1WW8  li»,48I 

Kuopio t7,U!l»  l.tb,;!*! 

UleaWg. 6.3,413  12.\114 


Total ..  143,4TT  l.l'HIW 

'''he  chief  towns  of  Finland  are  Ilclsini^furs,  the 
present  capital,  Abo,  thu  furmcr  capital,  Wiliur^', 
Tuvestehuus,  Vasa,  L'lcaborg,  and  Toriiea.  The  Kins 
were  pagans  livinir  '.iiider  their  own  independent  liingj 
till  ttio  twelfth  ceutur)-,  aliout  tho  middle  of  «hich 
Finlanil  was  conquered  by  the  Swedos,  wno  intr,)ilMi«l 
Christianity.  The  province  of  WllKirg  was  seized  by 
in  1721,  uud  the  remainder  uf  the 
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country  was  annexed  by  conquest  to  the  Russian  do- 
mlntons  in  1909.— Athefumm,  18tli  March,  1854. 

Fire- Anna.  Under  this  designation  is  comprised 
all  sorts  of  guns,  fowling-pieces,  blunderbusses,  pistols, 
etc.  The  manufacture  of  these  weapons  is  of  consider- 
able importance ;  employing  at  all  times,  but  especially 
during  war,  a  large  nu.nber  of  persons.  Small  arms 
were  contrived  by  Schwartz,  A.  d.  1378 ;  they  were 
brought  to  England  almut  1888.  Fire-arms  were  a 
prodigious  rarity  in  Ireland  in  1489,  when  six  muskets 
were  sent  fW>m  Germany  as  a  present  to  the  eari  of 
Kildare,  who  was  then  chief-governor.  Muskets  were 
flrst  used  at  the  siege  of  Rhegen,  in  1426.  The  Span- 
iards were  the  first  nation  who  armed  the  foot  soldier 
with  these  weapons. — Ulloc.  Voltaire  states,  that  the 
Venetians  were  the  flrst  to  nse  guns,  in  an  engagement 
at  soa  against  the  Genoese,  in  1377 ;  but  our  historians 
affirm  that  the  English  had  guns  at  the  battle  of 
Oresjey,  In  1346 ;  and  the  year  following  at  the  siege 
of  Calais. 

Fire-engine,  a  species  of  forctng-pump  in  which 
the  water  is  subjected  to  pressure  sufficiently  strong  to 
raise  it  to  the  required  height.  Those  of  the  ordinarj' 
construction  consist  of  two  forcing-pumps,  wrought  bj- 
the  reciprocating  motions  of  two  transverse  levers. 
The  water  is  forced  into  an  air-vessel,  by  which  means 
the  inclosed  air  is  condensed,  and  by  its  reaction  it 
forces  the  water  through  a  moval>le  pipe,  which  ter- 
minates in  a  conical  form,  and  is  directed  upon  the 
flame.  Braithwaite's  steam  fire-engine  is  an  ingenions 
application  of  the  moving  power  of  steam  to  the 
working  of  flr  "-engines.  The  mechanical  arrange- 
ment of  this  muchine  consists  of  two  cylinders  of 
about  i>ix  inches  in  diameter,  one  of  them  being  the 
steain-oylinder,  and  the  other  the  water-pump;  and 
they  are  placed  horizontally,  so  that  a  parallel  motion 
is  easily  olitained.  An  engine  of  this  kind  will  de- 
liver almut  9000  gallons  an  hour  to  the  height  of  00 
feet.  The  time  of  getting  the  engine  into  action  from 
the  moment  of  igniting  the  fuel  (the  water  being  cold), 
is  less  than  ten  minutes.  Mr.  Miles  Greenwood,  of 
Cincinnati,  made,  in  1852,  the  flrst  successful  practical 
application  of  the  steam  flre-engine ;  and  engines  of 
his  construction  are  now  in  use  in  'Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis,  and  many  other  large  cities. 

Fire-damp,  the  explosive  carbnretted  hydrogen 
of  coal  mines.     See  Sakktv  Lamp. 

Firelock,  or  Fuail.  A  musket  or  small  gun, 
which  is  fired  with  a  flint  and  steel ;  and  thereby  dis- 
tinguished from  the  old  musket,  or  match-lock,  which 
was  tired  with  a  mutch.  The  date  of  the  invention  of 
firelocks  is  uncertain. 

Fire-ships.  They  were  flrst  used  in  the  sixteenth 
centurj'.  Among  the  most  formidable  contrivances  of 
tills  kind  over  used,  was  an  explosion  vessel  to  destroy 
a  bridge  of  Iwats  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  in  1585. 
The  flrst  use  of  tiiem  in  the  English  navy  was  l)y 
Charles,  I^rd  Howard  of  EfHnghnm,  afterward  earl 
of  Nottinghiim,  lord  high  adniiral  of  England,  in  the 
engagement  with  the  Spanish  Armada,  July,  1588. — 
Rapin. 

Fireworks.  (^Fenx  d'aHljice,  Fr. ;  Feuenrerkf, 
Germ.)  The  composition  of  luminous  devices  with 
explosive  combustildes  is  a  mo<lem  art  resulting  from 
the  discovery  of  gunpowder.  The  finest  inventions 
of  this  kind  are  duo  to  the  celelirated  Kuggiori,  father 
anil  son,  who  executed  in  Itnmo  and  Paris,  and  the 
priuclpnl  oa)>itals  of  Europe,  the  most  i)rilliant  and 
lieuutiful  fireworks  that  were  ev»r  seen.  The  follow- 
ing description  of  their  processes  will  prolmldy  prove 
interesting  to  many  of  my  readers  : 

The  three  prime  materials  >>f  this  art  are,  nitre,  sul- 
phur, and  charcoal,  along  with  filings  of  iron,  steel, 
copier,  zinc,  and  resin,  camphor,  iycopodium,  etc. 
Gunpowder  is  used  either  in  grain,  half  crushed,  or 
finely  ground,  for  different  purposes.  The  longer  the 
Iron-filings,  the  brighter  red  and  white  sparkjs  they 


give;  those  being  preferred  which  are  made  with  a 
very  coarse  file,  and  quite  free  firom  rust.  Steel-filings 
and  cast-iron  borings  contain  carbon,  and  afford  a 
more  brilliant  Are,  with  wavy  radiations.  Copper- 
filings  give  a  greenish  tint  to  flame ;  those  of  zinc  a 
fine  blue  color ;  the  sulphuret  of  antimony  gives  a  less 
greenish  blue  than  zinc,  but  with  much  smoke ;  amber 
afiTords  yellow  fire,  as  well  as  colophon}',  and  common 
salt ;  but  the  last  must  be  very  dry.  Lampblack  pro- 
duces a  very  red  color  with  gunpowder,  and  a  pink 
with  nitre  in  excess.  It  sen'es  for  making  golden  - 
showers.  The  ydlow  sand  glistening  mica,  com- 
municates to  fireworks  golden  radiations.  Verdigris 
imparts  a  pale  green  ;  sulphate  of  copper  and  sal-am- 
moniac, a  palm-tree  green.  Camphor  yields  a  very 
white  flame  and  aromatic  fumes,  which  mask  the  bad 
smell  of  other  substances.  Benzoin  and  storax  are 
used  also  on  account  of  their  agreeable  odor.  Lyco- 
podium  bums  with  a  rose  color  and  a  magnificent 
flame ;  but  it  is  principally  employed  in  theatres  to 
represent  lightning,  or  to  charge  the  torch  of  a  fury. 

Firkin,  a  measure  of  capacity,  equal  to  9  ale  gal- 
lons, or  7^  imperial  gallons,  or  2538  cubic  inches.  See 
Weioiits  and  Measures. 

Firlot,  a  dry  measure  used  in  Scotland.  The  Lin- 
lithgow wheat  firlot  is  to  the  imperial  ^ushel  as  '998 
to  1 ;  and  the  Linlithgow  barley  firlot  is  to  the  impe- 
rial bushel  as  1  '456  to  1.  See  Weiohts  and  Mea- 
sures. 

Firman  (more  properiy  Fermdii),  in  the  Persian 
language,  signifies  a  command,  and  is  the  name  given 
in  Turkey,  Persia,  and  India,  to  mandates  or  certifi- 
cates of  the  sovereign,  issued  for  various  purposes. 
Those  best  known  to  Europeans  are  given  to  travelers, 
and  serve  as  passports.  The  Ferman  has  placed  at  its 
head  in  Turkey  the  cipher  of  the  reigning  Sultan, 
written  in  a  complicated  manner,  afiSxed  by  the  chief 
secretary  of  the  sign  manual.  In  the  East  Indies,  the 
term  firman  is  ".sed  for  a  written  permission  to  trade. 

Fiso  (I^t.  fisctis),  in  Civil  Lata,  the  treasury  or 
revenue  of  a  state.  Fiscus,  in  its  primary  sense,  de- 
noted a  basket  or  hanaper  used  by  the  Romans  for 
holding  largo  sums  of  money,  and  hence  was  applied 
to  a  money-chest  or  a  purse.  Under  the  emperors  the 
term  fiscus  came  to  be  applied  to  the  imperial  revenue 
or  privy  purse,  in  contradistinction  to  the  ararium  or 
public  treasury'.  Ultimately,  when  the  emperors  had 
concentrated  in  themselves  the  whole  sovereign  pow- 
er, the  word  fiscus  lost  its  distinctive  character,  and 
was  used  in  the  same  sense  as  nrarium  under  the  re- 
public. Various  officers  were  employed  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  fiscus ;  as  procuratores,  advocati,  pa- 
tronl,  and  priefecti.  From  flsc,  is  derived  the  word 
confiscation,  which  signifies  to  take  the  goods  of  a 
condemned  person  and  appropriate  them  to  the  public 
treasury. 

Fiscal  Tear.  The  fiscal  year  of  the  United 
States  formerly  ended  on  Stst  December,  and  up  to 
the  year  1843,  on  8()th  Septomlier ;  but  Congress  en- 
acted, August  26,  1842,  "  That  on  and  after  tlie  first 
day  of  July,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1843,  the  fiscal 
year  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States,  in  nil  mut- 
ters of  accounts,  receipts,  expenditures,  estimates,  and 
appropriations,  sliall  commence  on  tho  flrst  day  of 
July  in  eaoli  year;  and  the  reports  and  estimates 
required  to  1)0  prepared  and  laid  before  Congress  at 
tho  commencement  of  eacli  session  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  ol)edienco  to  tho  acts  of  Congress, 
of  the  2d  of  Septeml>er  1789,  and  of  May  10th,  1800, 
sbali  lie  a  report  and  estimate  for  each  fiscal  year, 
commencing  as  aforesaid,  ami  terminating  on  tho  SOtli 
day  of  .June,  in  the  succeeding  calendar  year." 

Fish  (dor.  Fitche;  Du.  t'istchtn ;  Da.  and  Sw. 
Fitk ;  Fr.  l'oi»tim» ;  It.  Peici ;  8p.  Pttcadoi ;  Port. 
Peixei;  Rus.  Riih ;  Pol.  Ki/bi ;  \M.  Pitctt),  a  term 
used  in  natural  liistorj'  to  denote  every  variety  of  an- 
imal inhabiting  seas,  rivers,  lakes,  ponds,  etc.,  that 
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otB  not  exUt  for  any  considenUe  time  ont  of  tha 
w«tor.>  But  in  •  commercial  point  of  riaw,  tlioao 
fiahM  only  an  referrad  to,  that  an  caught  by  man, 
and  UMd  aithar  aa  food  or  for  some  other  naaful  pnr- 
poa«.  Of  thaaa,  herring,  aalmon,  ood,  pilebard,  mack- 
erel, tiirbot,  lolwter,  oyater,  wliala,  etc.,  are  among  the 
moat  important.  See  the  different  aitieles  under  these 
titles. 

As  the  seeds  of  a  plant  are  nomarous  enoagh  to  in- 
kore  an  immense  progeny  if  even  a  small  percentage 
of  '.hum  be  properly  managed,  so  do  flshea  produce 
eggs  in  such  numlier  as  might  soon  overstock  the  wa- 
ters, were  there  not  destructive  agencies  at  bond.  It 
is  not  improiiable  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  valuable 
improvements  in  the  management  of  flsh.  It  has 
been  found  that  trout  and  other  valuable  fish  have  de- 
clined in  some  of  the  French  rivers ;  and  on  careful 
investigation  it  lias  been  made  apparent  that  not  one 
egg  in  a  hundred  comes  to  maturit^'-^the  rest  l>eing 
devouretl  liy  other  flsh,  washed  awaj-,  or  destroyed  l>y 
mud.  Two  French  fishermen,  observing  these  facts, 
resolved  on  an  attempt  to  collect  some  of  the  trout- 
aggs,  and  to  secure  the  young  fish  from  the  voracity 
of  the  larger  ones ;  they  did  so,  and  placed  the  eggs 
on  a  layer  of  gravel,  which  tliey  deposited  in  a  Iwx 
tai\  of  holea.  This  box  they  fixed  in  the  bed  of  a 
flowing  stream,  and  covered  it  with  pebbles,  thus  tar 
imitating  the  practice  of  the  mother-fish.  In  due  time 
the  eggs  excluded,  and  almost  every  one  was  found  to 
be  good.  Several  Uundred  fish  were  thus  obtained, 
which  were  kept  in  water  free  of  danger,  and  supplied 
with  food.  Applying  this  operation  the  next  year  to 
a  great  number  of  lish,  they  obtained  several  thousand 
trout ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  more  the  number  had  in- 
creased to  millions.  The  rivers  in  many  departments 
of  France  were  supplied  from  this  artificial  source ;  and 
the  French  government  are  now  encouraging  the  s>-s- 
tem  in  every  way.  Not  only  trout,  but  salmon,  car'' 
pike,  tench,  and  perch,  are  thus  pre8er%-e<l ;  and,  more- 
over, the  system  has  enabled  fish  of  different  s|wcies  to 
be  naturalii.ed  in  strange  waters,  or  removed  from 
river  to  river. 

Fisheriea.  The  fisheries  may  be  divided  into 
deep-sea  and  shore  fisheries.  The  latter  are,  of  course, 
under  tha  control  of  the  nation  owning  the  shore  along 
whose  line  tho  flsh  are  caught.  Hut  the  deep-sea  flsh- 
•ries  and  the  ownership  of  discovered  shore-lines,  have 
always  given  rise  to  disputes  and  ijuarrels.  It  has, 
however,  been  settled  that  a  nation  has  exclusive  con- 
tivl  and  right  over  the  shore  fisheries  extending  three 
miles  from  the  coast ;  giving,  sometimes,  under  certain 
Rstrictionn,  a  right  for  other  nations  to  use  the  shore 
fbr  the  purpose  of  curing  and  packing  the  Ash  caught 
beyond  three  miles  of  the  shore. 

Although  fishing  is  an  ancient  and  honorable  ero- 
ploymrnt,  fisheries  were  not  of  much  im|Mirtance 
lintU  after  the  discover}-  of  Newfoundland.  Holland 
had  fisheries  of  some  note  in  the  15th  century  ;  but 
owing  to  the  state  of  maritime  knowlndgi;  they  were 
mnch  Ronflned ;  when,  however,  Newfoundland  was 
discovered,  an  almost  magical  chango  took  plaop.  In 
the  librurj'  of  Venice  there  is  a  map,  whiih  authorises 
the  conjecture  that  land  was  found  Ijefore  HHd.  But 
little  was  known  until  U97,  whenCalHit  made  his  flrst 
Toyai^.  From  this  time  voyages  were  made  in  pur- 
Ruit  of  codfish  at  irregular  pi-ri<Kui,  until  the  latter  part 
of  the  Kith  centurr,  wlu-n  enter)irise  and  capital  tj«- 
eamo  plenty.  Colonies  were  furmtMl  flrst  at  New- 
foundland, and  afterward  at  Acadia  which  coroprise<l 
Mova  Hcotia  and  New  Umnswick,  and  part  of  Maine. 
So  mnch  lm|:iortance  was  given  to  the  fisheries  aa  u  nur- 
acry  of  saamen,  even  at  that  early  age,  that  laws  were 
Mia<  tad  in  ix'kl  to  pn>vent  iMsnums  fnim  eating  meat  ', 
Wediiesalays  and  Saturdays  except  under  a  license,  so  j 
that  tltherira  might  lie  incrrjued.  . 

The  great  benefit  from  the  fisheries  was  from  tha  { 
Mrly  ookmiaation  of  this  ooiintr}-.     It  la  fjuastkmabie  ' 


whather  ve  ihoold  not  hava  bam  <iaite  •  oentoiy  be- 
hind  in  this,  had  it  cot  been  fbr  colonias  fbunded  on 
ow  ooaata  by  tha  flshermen.  Tha  fint  direct  voyage 
made  by  tha  Englirii  waa  in  1603,  and  the  vessel  catch- 
ing codfish  near  the  southern  cape  of  Massaohuxetts 
gave  tha  name  it  yet  bears.  ' 

The  disputes  in  regard  to  fishing  have  disturbed 
commaroe  since  this  country  was  discovered,     A  full 
aocoimt  of  the  disputes  and  treaties  settling  them,  can 
be  found  in  the  able  report  of  Loienio  >}abine,  Esq 
to  Congress  in  1862. 

We  can  notice  but  one  or  two  affecting  our  own 
country.  In  1782,  Adam*,  Franklin,  Jay,  and  I^iu- 
rens  were  commisaionera  to  negotiate  a  treaty  with 
Great  Britain,    .hich  contained  this  article: 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
shall  continue  to  enjoy,  unmolested,  the  right  to  toko 
fish  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  tbo 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland ;  also,  in  the  Uulf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea  where 
the  inhabitanta  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time 
heretofore  to  fish  ;  and  also,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every 
kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  Newfoundland  as 
liritiah  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the 
same  on  that  island),  and  also  on  the  coa»t«,  bays,  and 
creeks,  of  all  other  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  duniin- 
ions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fiBhermen 
shall  have  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the 
unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scutia 
Magdalene  Islands,  and  I^abrador,  so  long  as  the  same 
shall  remain  unsettled ;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or 
either  of  them,  shall  Im  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful 
for  the  said  flshermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  ut  such  set- 
tlement, without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  nur- 
|)ose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of 
the  ground." 

Notwithstanding  the  position  taken  by  Messrs.  Ad- 
ams, CUy,  Bayard,  and  GalUtin,  at  Ghent,  that  our 
treaty  rights  were  not  abrogated  by  the  war,  the  lirit- 
ish  government  rovived  their  pretention  to  the  contra- 
ry  immediately  after  the  peace.  An  American  vessel 
was  fallen  in  with  by  an  arme<l  ship,  the  Jmtur, 
Locke,  commander,  in  June,  lbir>,  when  about  45 
miles  from  ('a|ie  .Sable  ;  and  her  papers  were  enduncd, 
"  Warned  off  the  coast,  not  to  come  within  til)  miles." 
So  extraordinary  a  procedure  was  promptly  iH.iavowed 
as  unauthorixed ;  but  discussions  ensued,  which  wore 
terminated  in  1H18,  by  tho  conclusion  of  a  treaty  that 
embotiied  a  compromise  of  the  adverse  views  of  the  two 
cabinets,  and  which  is  still  in  force.  The  arti'-'e  is  as 
follows : 

"  Whereas,  differonces  have  ari.ien  respecting  tho 
lilierty  claimed  by  the  United  Statex,  fur  tliu  inhabit- 
ants thenwif,  tu  take,  dry,  and  cure  tinh  on  certain 
coasts,  liays,  harlKirs,  and  creeks,  of  his  liritannlc  ma- 
jesty's dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  lietween  the 
high  contracting  |iarties,  that  tbe  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  tho 
subjects  of  bis  Britannic  majesty,  the  lilwrty  tu  take 
fish  of  every  kind  on  that  part  of  tlie  Kiiutbcrn  coaet 
of  Newfoumlland,  which  extends  from  Caiio  Kay  tu 
the  Rameau  Islamls,  on  tbe  western  ami  nurtlieni 
coast  of  Newfouiiillund  ;  from  the  said  (Jape  I!ay  tu 
the  (Juir|sin  Islands,  on  the  shores  of  the  Slatcilulcnn 
Islands  and  also,  on  the  coasts,  luys,  barliurs  nnit 
creeks,  from  .Mount  Joly,  on  the  southern  coast  of  La- 
brador, to  and  tlirongh  tl>e  Straits  of  llellisle,  snd 
thence  northwanlly  indefinitely  along  the  coast ;  with- 
out prejiidi(Ms,  however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights 
(if  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company ;  and  that  tbe  Amer- 
ican fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty,  forever,  to  ilry 
and  <'ure  lish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  buys,  liarlwrs 
and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  uf  Now- 
fonndland,  bereuliove  described,  and  of  the  cuast  of 
Laiiradi^r;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portiun 
thareuf,  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  luwfiil  fur  the 
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Mid  ilRliernMn  to  dry  or  enn  flth  at  inch  portion  w 
gettled,  without  previous  iigrmineiit  for  Bucb  pnrpoRe, 
vitli  tlia  InhsMtantR,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the 
ground.  And  the  United  States  herel)y  renounce, 
forever,  the  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by 
the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  taite,  dry,  or  cure  68h,  on 
or  within  three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bsya,  croelcs,  or  harbors  of  his  Britannic  majesty's  do- 
minions in  America,  not  included  within  the  above- 
mentioned  Units :  provided,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican fisherraei;  oha'.l  be  permitted  to  enter  such  bays  or 
harlrars  for  th'j  purpose  of  shelter,  and  of  repairing 
damages  therein,  of  purchasing  wood,  and  of  ol>tain- 
ing  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  bt  under  such  restrictions  as  may  he  neces- 
sary to  prevent  their  tsldng,  drying,  or  curing,  fish 
therein,  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever,  abutiing  the 
privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them." 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  article,  as  com- 
pared with  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  1783,  are 
obviously  two;  first,  that  we  gave  up  the  ciUching 
along  certain  shores  ;  and,  secondly,  that  our  facilities 
of  drying  and  imring  were  increased.  The  practical 
construction  of  both  governments  has  been,  until  a 
recent  period,  that  onr  vessels  could  fih  everywhere, 
as  under  the  treaty  of  178,%  except  -within  three  rnikt 
of  certain  co<ut*  ;  in  other  words,  that  our  rights  were 
not  impaired  on  the  southern  shore  of  Newfoundland, 
between  Cape  Ray  and  the  Ramenu  Islands,  on  the 
western  and  northern  shores  of  Newfoundland,  from 
laid  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  at  the  Magda- 
lene Islands,  l>etween  Mount  Joly  and  the  Straits  of 
Bellisle,  and  through  these  straits  to  an  indefinite  ex- 
tent along  the  shores  of  Labrador ;  while  eltetthere  in 
British  America  tee  retained  the  sea-Jhheriu,  but  inr- 
rtnJereil  the  inner,  or  thore  jUheriet. 

During  the  discussions  al)road,  in  consequence  of 
the  outrage  of  the  Jaseur  and  other  British  cruisers, 
Cnn{;;re88  was  not  unmindful  of  the  fishing  interest, 
both  to  repair  the  wrongs  of  unauthorized  captures 
and  t()  afford  protection  against  foreign  competition. 
The  tariff  of  1816  imposed  a  duty  of  one  dollar  the 
quintal  on  foreign  dried  or  sraolccd  fish  imiiorted  into 
the  United  States,  two  dollars  the  iiarrel  on  salmon, 
one  dollar  and  fifty  cents  the  barrel  on  maclcerel,  and 
one  dollar  the  barrel  on  all  other  kinds  of  pickled 
fish. 

So,  in  1817,  an  act  was  passed  which  required  that 
all  oflicers,  and  three  quarters  of  the  crews  of  vessels 
employed  in  the  cod-fisher\-,  and  claiming  the  bounty 
or  allowance,  should  lie  American  citizens,  "  or  per- 
sons not  the  subjects  of  ony  foreign  prince  or  state ;" 
while  no  such  vessel,  it  was  provided  l>y  further  enact- 
ments, should  be  deprived  of  Iwunty,  if  prevented 
from  flsbing  the  full  time  prescril>ed  liy  law,  by  reason 
of  detention  or  seizure  bj'  British  ships-of-war. 

in  the  revision  of  the  tariff  in  1H24,  there  was  no 
chan(;c  in  tlie  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  foreign  fish. 
Tliene  rates  were  continued  also  in  the  tariffs  of  1828 
and  IHIV2,  Thus,  in  four  revisions,  the  principle  of 
ample  protection  was  preserved,  except  that  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  sea,  like  ail  other  commodities  imported, 
were  subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  "  compromise" 
measure  introduced  l>y  Mr.  Cluy.  In  the  present  tar- 
iff, Hpei'llle  duties  on  fish  are  entirely  uljolishod,  and 
the  unifunn  rate  of  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem  sul>8tituted, 
whicli  on  dome  kinds  is  merely  nominal,  and  on  all 
iiisuDicicnt.  The  ad  valorem  system  has  proved  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  British  colonists.  In  fact,  hav- 
ing driven  u'  from  the  markets  of  Catholic  Europe, 
they  are  in  active  com|)etition  with  us  for  our  own. 

A  liounty  or  allowance  has  been  iKimmonl}  allowed 
by  governments  in  consideration  of  the  fisheries  l)eing 
nurseries  for  seamen,  and  a  chief  dependence  in  time 
of  war  to  supply  the  marine. 

In  1852,  the  bounty  laws  In  thii  country,  gave  to 
vessels : 


"  If  measorbg  more  than  five  tons,  and  not  «ee«d- 
ing  thirty  tons,  $8  60  per  ton.  o.t 

"  If  IT  flsuring  more  tlum  tUrtj-  ton*,  $4  per  t«K" 

"  If  th^  Above  80  tons,  with  crews  not  less  than  10 
persons,  and  having  been  exclusively  emidoyed  at  sea 
in  the  cod-fishery  ^  calendar  months,  $8  50  per  ton. 

"  The  allowance  for  one  vessel  during  the  season, 
whatever  may  l>e  her  tonnage,  can  not  exceed  $860. 

"  Vessels  exclusively  employed  at  sea  in  the  cod- 
fishery  the  full  time  required  to  entitle  them  to  bounty, 
and  afterward  wrecked,  may  be  allowed  bounty  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  26th  May,  1824,  which  re- 
quires the  evidence  of  the  loss  of  the  vessel  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  Comptroller  for  bis  decision  thereon. 
Under  the  act  of  March  3,  1849,  this  dnty  has  been 
transferred  to  the  Commissioner  of  the  Customs,  to 
whom  the  proof,  certified  by  the  collector  of  the  dis- 
trict to  which  the  vessel  belonged,  should  be  sent  for 
his  official  direction  thereon. 

"  Instructions  will  be  given  in  due  season  in  regard 
to  the  mode  of  payment  of  bounty  allowances,  at  and 
after  the  close  of  the  year.  To  obviate  any  respon- 
sibility which  might  otherwise  devolve  on  collectors, 
should  such  payments  be  made  upon  proof  regarded  as 
insufficient  under  the  present  instmctions,  it  will  l>e 
advisable  that  probalde  claimants  to  fishing-bounty 
allowances  b«  apprized,  before  the  sailing  of  vessels 
on  their  first  cod-tiahing  voyage,  of  the  requirements 
of  these  instructions,  which  are  intended  to  supersede 
and  supply  the  place  of  all  former  instructions  on 
this  subject.  Tllo.VAS  Oobwin,  Secretary  of  the 
Trtamry." 

We  make  the  following  extracts  from  Sabine's  able 
Report  on  the  American  fisheries : 

Cod-fithery  of  France. — The  French  were  the  first 
European  cod-fishera  in  the  American  seas.  There  i:> 
a  tradition  among  the  fishermen  of  Biscay  that  their 
countrymen  visited  Newfoundland  before  the  time  of 
Columbus.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  great  discov- 
erer was  informed  of  the  fact  by  a  pilot  who  had  been 
engaged  in  the  enterprises.  The  storj',  improbable  as 
it  is,  seems  to  have  been  treated  with  respect  by  some 
writers  of  the  16th  century,  but  may  he  dismissed  now 
as  one  which  rests  upon  no  clear  and  authentic  testi- 
mony. 

But  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  known  to 
the  Biscayans  and  Normans  as  early  as  the  year  1504, 
is  quite  certain.  When  Cabot  discovered  our  con- 
tinent, Europe,  including  England,  was  Catliolic ;  and 
during  the  fasts  of  the  church,  the  pickled  herring  of 
Holland  was  the  principal  food.  The  consumption  of 
fisb  was  immense ;  and  the  Dutch,  having  enjoyed  the 
monopoly  of  the  supply,  had  become  immensely  rich. 
The  knowledge  communicated  l>y  Cabot  and  the  voy- 
agers who  followed  him,  tliut  the  waters  of  America 
contained,  not  only  an  abundance,  but  many  varieties 
of  fish,  gave  rise  to  an  excitement  on  the  subject  of 
fishing  hardly  less  intense  than  is  witnessed  at  the 
present  time  relative  to  mining.  Persons  of  the  high- 
est rank,  and  not  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  lie- 
came  vhurcholdcrs  in  adventures  to  the  new  fishing- 
grounds.  And  though  the  Dutch  refused  to  al)andon 
the  particulrr  fishery  by  which  they  had  obtained 
Imth  wealth  and  celebrity,  vessels  wearing  the  flags  of 
I'runcc,  England,  Spain,  and  Portugal  came  annually 
in  search  of  tlie  c(kI  for  nearly  a  century  before  a  single 
European  colony  was  founded  in  America  north  of  the 
ancient  limits  of  the  Tnitod  States. 

We  have  seen  that  when,  in  1778,  France  embarked 
in  our  revolutionary  struggle,  her  fishermen,  absent  at 
Newfoundland,  wore  recalled  to  enter  hor  ships  of  war. 
The  same  reliance  is  placed  upon  them  now.  War 
was  appr«hende<l  in  1841,  and  M.  Thiers  followed  the 
example  of  the  statesman  referred  to  ;  and  M.  Kodet 
affirmed  that,  "  without  tlie  resources  which  were  found 
in  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  the  erjteditioH  to 
Algiers  could  not  have  taken  fiac«," 
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These  nasona  are  not  only  ioAciMit  to  Jaatlfy,  but 
to  demand,  national  encouragement.  But  it  maj  bo 
tuged,  in  addition,  that  the  open  or  deep-aea  cod-flshery 
differs  from  almost  eveiy  other  employment ;  th^t  in 
war  it  is  neariy  or  quite  destroyed ;  that  in  peace  it 
can  not  tie  pursued  for  more  than  four  or  five  months 
in  a  year ;  that  often  skill  iind  industry  are  insufficient 
to  insure  good  fares  ;  and  that,  when  success  attends 
severe  toil  and  exposure,  the  lishermen  barely  subsist. 
The  effects  of  a  "  bad  catch"  are,  indeed,  sad  and  co- 
laoitoua.  The  disasters  of  1847  afford  a  recent  and  a 
forcible  illustration.  In  that  year  the  French  cod- 
fishery  proved  a  failure.  The  quantity  of  lish  caught 
was  scarcely  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  former  seasons ; 
and  the  fishermen,  discouraged,  alnndoned  the  busi- 
ness as  early  as  the  middle  of  August.  Tlie  lalmr  of 
the  summer  and  the  ex|>enses  of  repairs  and  of  outflts 
lost,  the  actual  want  of  food  and  clothing  until  another 
year  came  round  was  alone  prevented  by  the  bounty 
allowed  by  the  government. 

The  manner  of  fishing  is  now  the  onl;'  topic  tliat 
need  claim  attention.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
princi|>al  Ashing-grounds  are  tliree,  and  that  on  each 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  mode  of  operations  and  in 
the  sixe  of  the  vessels.  First,  the  fishery  on  the  coatU 
of  Newfoundland,  which  has  always  been  considered 
the  most  important,  as  being  more  certain  and  employ- 
ing the  greatest  number  of  men.  The  vessels  are  of 
all  sizes — from  30  to  200,  and  even  800  tons.  The 
latter  sixe  is,  however,  rare.  When  the  vessel  arrives 
oil  the  coast,  which  is  generally  early  in  •)  uue,  she  is 
dismantled.  Her  bouts,  with  two  men  and  a  boy  in 
each,  are  sent  out  every  morning,  when  the  weather 
will  |>crmit,  to  fish  until  night.  On  the  return  in  the 
evening,  the  fish  taken  are  split,  salted,  and  put  in 
"kenehet"  or  piles;  remaining  in  piles  a  few  days, 
they  are  ''  washed  out"  and  dried  until  they  are  fit  to 
ship.  These  processes  are  repeated  from  day  to  day 
until  the  fare  is  completed  or  the  season  has  passed 
away.  Toward  the  close  oi  ptember,  fishing  is  sus- 
pended, and  the  vessels  dcpm  lor  France  or  the  West 
Indies. 

The  Grand  Dank  fishery  is  pursued  in  vessels  of  be- 
tween 100  and  200  tons'  burden,  with  two  strong  chit- 
loupet,  or  boats,  to  each.  From  IC  to  20  men  compose 
a  crew.  The  vessels  proceed  first  to  8t.  Pierre,  land 
the  rhore  fishermen  and  "  vurers,"  and  thence  take 
position  on  the  banks,  anchoring  in  TO  or  80  fatliouis 
of  water.  Everj'  thing  in  readiness,  'he  chaloupes 
are  launched  and  sent  out  at  night  to  place  tlie 
"  ground-lines,"  to  which  are  attached  some  four  or 
five  thousand  hooks.  When  not  t(Mi  boisterous,  these 
lines  are  examined  every  day,  aud  the  fifth  attached  to 
the  liooks  split,  salted,  and  placed  in  the  buhl  of  the 
vessel.  Meanwhile,  the  fish  caught  on  l>i>ard  liy  the 
men  not  assigned  to  tin  iHMts  ore  treated  in  the  same 
way.  The  first  fare  is  usually  secured  in  .lune,  and 
carried  to  St.  I'icrre  to  be  dried.  Tlie  second  fare  is 
cure<I  at  the  same  place ;  but  the  third — if  fortunately 
there  be  another — is  commonly  carried  to  France 
"green." 

This  fishing  Is  difficult  and  dangerous.  It  requires 
expert  and  daring  men.  It  is  prosecuted  iu  an  open, 
rough,  and  often  a  stormy  xoa,  and  frequently  involves 
the  loss  of  boats  and  their  cn-ws. 

The  third  flsherj-,  at  .St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  is 
similar,  in  some  respects,  to  that  between  Cape  liay 
and  C'a|)e  John,  on  the  coast  of  NewfoundUnJ.  Itoats, 
instead  of  vessels,  are,  however,  employed  in  it.  The 
boats  of  the  two  itlands  are  between  three  and  four 
hundretl  in  number,  ami  re(|uire  two  men  to-  each. 
They  go  out  in  the  morning  and  return  at  night. 
Thus,  as  in  all  shore  fisheries,  the  fishermen  always 
sleep  at  their  own  homes.  As  this  is  the  only  business 
of  the  islands,  nearly  all  tlio  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren are  engaged  in  catching  or  curing.  The  season 
oiH-nii  in  April,  and  closes  usually  in  Uct^ber, 


We  hare  leen  the  importance  attached  by  France  to 
her  inunensn  American  domains,  and  with  what  per- 
tinacity she  maintained  her  pretensions  to  the  monop. 
oly  of  the  flshing-grounda.  It  remains  to  speak  more 
particularly  thux  has  yet  been  done  of  the  two  lone 
bare,  and  rocky  islands  that  remain  to  her  as  monu- 
ments of  the  vicissitudsi  of  the  human  condition  and 
of  national  humiliation. 

The  situation  of  8t.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon  commanda 
the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The 
growth  of  wood  is  insufficient  even  for  fuel.  They 
produce  no  food,  and  the  inhabitants  are  dependent  on 
France  and  other  countries  for  supplies.  The  ponula 
tion  of  St.  Pierre  in  1847  was  2080,  of  which  about  one 
quarter  was  "floating,"  or  non-resident.  Tlie  popu- 
lation of  Miquelon  at  the  same  time  was  G25. 

There  are  several  Catholic  churches  and  schools 
priests,  monks,  and. nuns.      In  1848  a  hospital,  aufl 
flciently  commodious  to  receive  upward  of  100  sick 
persons,  was  erected.      The  dwellings  are  of  wood 
The  government-house  is  of  the  same  material    and 
plain  and   old-fashioned.      The  streets  are  narrow 
short,  and  dirty.     The  official  personages  are  a  gover- 
nor, a  commissary  or  minister  of  marine,  a  harbor  mas- 
ter, and  some  inferior  functionaries.     The  niilitan- 
limited  by  treaty  to  50  men,  consists  of  about  30  oeiw 
d'amut.      U|>on  the  station  is  a  single  armed  shiii 
though  other  armed  vessels  are  occasional  visitors' 
The  present  light-house  was  erected  in  1845,  at  a  cost 
of  80,000  francs,  and,  well  built  of  brick,  is  a  substan- 
tial edifice. 

Such  are  the  two  islands— two  lbao(jf..s  in  e.\. 
TENT — .hich  remain  to  the  power  that  once  jiossessed 
the  whole  country  bordering  on  the  Mississippi,  the 
limitless  regions  penetrated  by  the  St.  Lawrence' 
Acadia,  from  Canseau,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  Kcnne^ 
bee  river,  in  'uinc ;  the  island  of  Cape  lireton  ■  ami 
the  hundred  other  isles  of  th'a  bays  of  the  northern  and 
eastern  iwssessioiis. 

Tho  extent  of  tlio  French  cod-fishery  may  be  esti- 
mated  from  the  following  statistics  : 
Fbbmcu  CoD-FisnsaT. 
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Viid-Jitheni  nf  SfHun. — Participating  in  tha  excite- 
meiit  which  prevailed  in  Europe  on  the  discoverv  in 
the  American  suas  of  varieties  of  lish  not  previcjusly 
known  or  used  in  the  fusts  of  the  l^lnlan  cliurcli,  .Spaiii 
was  an  early  com|)etitor  with  France  and  ICngluiid 
Vessels  of  her  flag  wore  certainly  at  Newl'ounJland  as 
«o<Hi  as  the  year  1517.  GO  years  later,  the  numlierof 
her  vessels  employed  in  the  fishery  there  is  cstinwited 
at  100.     The  numljer  rapidly  diminished.    Sylvester 
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Wyat,  of  Bristol,  England,  who  mad«  a  voyage  to 
the  St.  Lawrance  and  Newfoundland  in  1698,  found 
only  eight  Spanish  ships  in  a  fleet  of  upward  of  80  sail 
of  French  and  English  vessels.  From  the  remarks  of 
Smith — who  became  the  Father  of  Virginia — it  would 
seem  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the 
Spanish  fishery  was  pursued  with  greater  vigor  than 
at  the  time  lost  mentioneU.  But  the  greater  wealth 
to  be  acquired  in  the  gold  regions  of  South  America 
soon  lured  the  Spaniards  from  an  avocation  of  so  great 
toll,  and  nf  so  uncertain  rewards.  No  controversy 
between  Spain  and  England  as  to  their  respective 
rights  to  the  fishing-grounds  ever  arose, 

Spain  retired  from  our  waters  in  peace,  and  at  her 
own  pleasure.  Little  is  heard  of  her  in  connexion 
with  our  subject  for  quite  a  century,  and  until  the 
peace  of  1763.  Her  claim — resting  on  discovery — ever 
vuguo  and  uncertain  at  the  north,  had  become  almost 
as  ol>8olete  as  that  of  the  King  of  England  to  the  title 
of  King  of  France.  Still,  in  the  definitive  treaty  con- 
cluded at  Paris,  she  formally  renounced  "all  preten- 
sions which  she  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form, 
to  Nuva  Scotia  or  Acadia,  in  all  Its  parts,  and  guaran- 
ties the  whole  of  It,  and  with  all  its  dependencies," 
and  reded  and  guarantied  to  England,  "  in  full  right, 
Canada,  with  all  its  dependencies,  as  well  as  the  island 
of  (^'npe  Hreton,  and  all  other  islands  and  coasts  in  the 
Gulf  and  River  of  St.  I^wrence;  and,  in  general, 
every  thing  that  depends  on  the  said  countries,  lands, 
isUnd.i,  and  coasts,  with  the  sovereignty,  property, 
pa8SP»siun,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  other- 
wine."  With  this  treaty  the  history  of  the  Spanish 
fishery  in  America  terminates.  Spain  relinquished 
her  rights  at  the  peace  of  1763,  with  reluctance,  though 
she  had  long  ceased  to  exercise  them.  A  letter  of  Sir 
Joseph  Yorke  is  quoted  in  the  corresi)ondence  of  Hor- 
ace Wulpnle,  in  which  it  is  said:  "liy  what  I  hear 
from  I'uris,  my  old  acquaintance,  (irinmldi,  is  the 
cause  of  the  delay  in  signing  the  preliminaries,  insist- 
ing u|)on  points  neither  France  nor  England  would 
ever  consent  to  grunt,  such  as  the  lil>erty  of  fishing  at 
Newfoundland — a  point  we  should  not  dare  to  yield,  as 
Hr.  I'itt  told  them,  though  they  wore  masters  of  the 
Tower  of  London." 

Cod-JuAery  nf  Pwtugal. — An  account  of  this  fisherj- 
msy  lie  embraced  in  a  single  paragraph.  If  materials 
exist  by  which  to  ascertain  its  progress  and  final 
extent,  1  have  not  l)een  able  to  find  them. 

Portuguese  vessels  were  at  Newfoundland  as  early 
as  those  of  Spain  ;  and  in  1577,  the  number  employed 
there  is  estimated  at  50.  These  two  facts  comprise 
the  sul)stance  of  my  Information  upon  the  subject, 
except  that  Portugal,  like  Spain,  soon  abandoned  all 
attention  to  the  claims  derived  from  the  voyages  Of 
her  nnvigtttors  to  the  northern  parts  of  our  continent, 
and  devoted  her  energies  and  resources  to  colonization 
in  South  America,  and  the  aciiuisition  of  wealth  in  the 
mines  of  Brazil.  The  rivers  and  coasts  of  Portugal 
abound  in  fish  ;  but  the  fisheries  arc  neglected  by  the 
government.  The  whole  numlwr  of  sailors  and  fisher- 
men who  belonged  to  the  kingdom  in  1826,  was  only 
18,700.  I  find  In  an  oflicial  document  a  statement 
whii'li  shows  that  during  the  'i\  3'ears  ending  in  1825, 
the  quuntity  of  dry  codfish  imported  into  Portugal 
was  7,520,000  quintals,  of  the  value  of  more  than 
*3!t,miO,000 1  As  late  as  the  year  1«;19,  certainly,  the 
government  pursued  the  policy  of  levying  a  tax  or 
duty  on  the  produce  of  the  domestic  or  coost  fishery — 
a  fact  which  enal  les  us  to  account  for  the  miserable 
condition  of  the  kingdom,  as  regards  its  maritime 
strength  and  resources. 

KngV.th  Cod-Jbhfry  —  Xfwfoundlantl.  —  Newfound 
land  is  the  oldest  colony  of  England  in  America.  It 
is  said  that  in  the  public  library  of  Venice  theM  is  a 
map,  constructed  by  Andrea  Bianco,  in  1436,  which 
authorizes  the  conjecture  that  it  was  known  to  fisher- 
men before  the  voyage  of  Cabot,  in  14y7.    The  atory, 


to  state  its  substance  in  a  word,  is,  that  the  lalaD-1  Sco- 
r^fixa,  ttt  atoxajixa,  on  the  map,  and  the  island  of 
NewfoundUnd,  are  identical,  because  the  codfish  is 
called  stoci^fith  in  the  northern  languages.  The  En- 
glish resorted  to  Iceland  for  the  cod,  previous  to  the 
year  1416,  but  there  is  no  account  of  their  fishing  at 
Newfoundland  prior  to  1617.  Some  writers  suggest 
that  the  French  commenced  at  the  same  time.  But 
the  fact,  generally  admitted,  that  the  ships  from  En- 
gland, France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  to  the  number  of 
fifty,  were  employed  in  1517,  is  alone  suflicient  to 
show  that  the  fishing-grounds  had  been  visited  for  sev- 
eral years.  Indeed  to  consider  that  the  French  went 
to  Newfoundland  for  the  first  time  in  1504,  and  that  in 
thirteen  years,  and  in  the  Infancy  of  distant  and  peril- 
ous voyages,  their  adventures  had  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  three  other  nations  to  the  extent  just  stated, 
is  to  allow  an  increase  of  flags  and  of  vessels  so  rapid 
as  to  still  require  explanation,  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  fishing  enthusiasm  of  the  period.  Besides, 
some  forty  or  fifty  bouses  for  the  accommodation  of 
fishermen  were  built  at  Newfo\  lland  as  early  as 
1622. 

A  few  miles  bock  from  the  coast,  Newfoundland  is 
almost  an  unbroken  wilderness.  The  inhabitants,  as 
a  body,  are  as  ignorant  of  the  interior  of  the  island  as 
are  others.  To  them,  and  to  all  the  world,  the  colony 
is  known  for  its  fisheries,  and  for  these  alone.  To 
enumerate  St.  John's,  Ferryland,  Fugo,  and  Burin,  and 
the  settlements  on  the  bays  of  Conception,  Trinity, 
Bonavista,  Fortune,  Bull's,  Placentia,  and  St.  Mary's, 
Is  to  recall  almost  every  place  of  note.  There  was  no 
free  port  until  1828,  and  no  bank  until  eight  years  later. 
From  the  discovery  of  Cabot  to  the  arrival  of  a  bishop 
of  the  church,  was  8-13  years.  The  population  in 
1806— about  two  and  a  quarter  centuries  after  the  at-- 
tempt  at  colonization  by  Gilbert — was  less  than  26,000, 
It  was  less  than  74,000  in  1836 ;  and  but  96,606  in  1845. 

It  remains  to  speak  of  the  fishing-grounds  ;  of  the 
manner  of  catching  and  curing,  and  of  the  habits  of  the 
persons  who  are  emplo}-ed  in  the  fishery.  As  the  vessel 
or  "  bank"  fishery  lias  been  abandoned  by  the  English, 
an  account  of  it  is  reserved  for  the  third  part  of  this 
report.  The  boats  used  for  the  shore  fisherj-  require 
from  two  to  four  men  each.  The  number  of  boats  in 
1838,  was  6159;  and  in  1846,  9989,  The  fisb'^g  is 
performed  within  the  harbors,  and  early  in  the  season, 
near  the  land.  The  men  stand  while  at  ther  toil,  and 
each  is  able  to  tend  more  than  one  line.  At  times  the 
fish  fasten  to  the  hocks  so  rapidl}',  that  the  fishermen 
display  great  activity,  A  boat  is  often  filled  in  two 
or  three  hours.  On  the  shores  are  "  stages,"  or  build- 
ings erected  on  posts,  and  projecting  into  the  sea,  to 
allow  boats  to  come  to  them  as  to  wharves  or  piers. 
The  fish  are  carried  to  these  "  stages,"  where,  in  the 
hands  of  tho  "  cut-throat,"  the  "  header,"  the  "  split- 
ter," and  tho  "  Salter,"  as  four  classes  of  the  "  shores- 
men" are  called,  they  are  prepared  for  the  "dryer." 
When  sufficiently  salted,  they  are  washed,  and  trans- . 
ported  on  "  hand-l«irrows"  to  the  "  flakes,"  whore 
they  are  spread  and  dried.  Once  cured,  they  are  piled 
in  warehouses  to  await  sale  or  orders  for  shipment. 
Tho  "  Salter"  and  the  "  dryer"  should  be  careful  and 
export  men ;  tho  one  to  distribute  the  salt  with  a  skill- 
ful hand — the  other,  that  damps  and  rains  do  not  in- 
jure the  fish  while  exposed  in  the  air.  Throo  quali- 
ties are  usually  sorted  for  exportation,  ond  a  fourth, 
consisting  principally  of  broken  and  discolored  fish,  is 
retained  for  consumption.  Women  and  children  are 
sometimes  emphyyed  In  the  boats,  and  very  frequently 
assist  the  curors  on  shore.  During  the  fishing  season 
there  are  no  1  ilers  of  either  sex. 

Tlie  labors  of  the  fishermen  and  shoresmen  are  al- 
most incessant.  The  time  devoted  to  sleep,  under  cir- 
cumstances that  often  occur,  ia  insufficient  for  the  de- 
mands of  nature ;  while  long  abstinence  from  food  is 
not  uucommon. 
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The  flahemen  fonneriy  lived  1b  the  rndeat  of  itniet- 
nreg  j  but  they  now  occnpy  comfoktahle  dwelling*. 
Their  fbod  1«  cMne,  and  their  manners  rough.  Intoxi- 
cating drinki  were  once  m  common  among  them  as 
tea  or  water.  Of  late  years  there  has  been  a  unsible 
change  for  the  better ;  and  a  large  class  are  moral  and 
temperate.  Their  habits  of  life  are  Irregular,  from  the 
necessities  of  their  position  ;  but  in  hospitaltty  and 
acts  of  kindness  they  are  not  excelled  by  men  of  the 
higher  walks  of  society.  They  are  to  be  judged  in 
mercy,  for  their  opportunities  to  Improve  are  few,  and 
their  temptations  to  err  are  many. 

Emqum  CoD-FnuaaT,  NiwronnoLANO. 
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Tke  ynnfonmUmd  Sral-FMrry,  to  ro/W.— This 
business  Is  of  recent  origin.  Tlie  first  account  of  it  is 
in  179&,  but  it  was  not  prosecuted  to  any  extent  until 
the  gcnersl  (trace.  In  1814.  Seals  frequent  the  roasts 
of  Newfoundland  In  the  spring.  Thrv  go  upon  the 
Ice  in  the  polar  seas  to  bring  forth  their  young,  and 
are  swept  along  by  the  rurrrnts  to  milder  regions, 
where,  still  U|M)n  the  ice,  hundre)])  of  thousands  of 
them  are  annually  killed.  During  the  fMssage  ft'oin 
the  remote  north,  they  apparently  live  without  murh 
food,  hut  yet  are  quite  fut  when  seen  In*  those  wlio  ad- 
renture  in  pnnait  of  them.  The  vessels  engaged  In 
citcbip.g  seals  are  frum  fifty  to  two  bund.ed  tons,  and 


carry  from  fifteen  to  forty  men  eaeh.  They  l«ave 
Newfoundland  in  March,  and  proceed  to  sea  until  they 
meet  the  ice,  and  on  hlllng  in  with  it,  are  forced  into 
it  as  far  as  possible,  by  Implements  which  are  arrsngad 
for  the  purpose.  Fast  Imbedded  In  the  Tast  and  Mem- 
Ingly  limitless  fields  of  ice  the  crewi  disperse  In  every 
direction  in  search  of  seals,  which  are  Inu-tive,  and 
are  generally  easily  caught.  They  are  kille<l  <vltn 
fire-arms  and  with  clubs,  and  often  while  asleep.  Oc. 
caslonally  the  large  ones  resist.  The  moans  uf  the 
young  during  the  slaughter  are  piteous. 

The  flesh  of  seals  is  unfit  for  food,  and  they  are 
only  valuable  for  their  fat  and  skins.  The  common 
method  is,  to  strip  off  the  skins  and  fat  together,  and 
to  carry  these  parts  to  the  vessels,  leaving  tlie  n- 
n.ainder  upon  the  ice ;  but  when  the  weather  or  other 
circumstances  will  not  permit  this,  the  carcass  U 
transported  whole,  and  the  valuable  parts  are  stripped 
off  subsequently.  Seal-catching  closes  toward  the  end 
of  April.  The  most  fortunate  vessels  make  two  voy. 
ages  in  a  season.  After  the  arrival  of  the  vessels  in 
port,  the  fat  is  separated  fh>m  the  skins,  cut  into 
pieces  and  put  into  vats,  where,  by  the  warmtli  of  the 
sun,  the  oil  oozes  out.  The  skins  are  spread  and  suited 
in  piles,  and  when  properly  cured,  are  packed  in  bun- 
dles of  convenient  size.  In  the  whole  circle  of  Imman 
employment!!,  few  or  none  are  more  exciting  and  peril- 
ous than  tho  catching  of  seals.  A  storm  uf  sleet  and 
snow  in  the  night  is  torrilde,  and  the  stoutest  hearts 
quail.  While  the  vessels  are  alisent,  the  greatist  anx- 
iety prevails  in  the  ports  of  departure,  and  tlie  most 
distressing  rumors  prevail :  at  times,  a  full  month 
elapses  befom  the  arrival  of  a  single  vessel,  and  every 
imaginable  cause  is  assigned  by  alarmed  families  and 
friends  for  the  delay  of  tidings  tmm  the  Keuling- 
ground.  North-east  gales  drive  the  Ice  toward  the 
shore,  and  frequently  produce  fearful  disasters  to  Iwth 
life  and  property  In  1843  the  loss  of  vcdsels  was 
very  considerable,  and  several  entire  crews  perinhed. 
iSome  vessels  were  wrccke<l  in  184l>. 

The  year  1827  was  uncommonly  prosperous.  Forty. 
one  vessels  laden  with  seals  arrived  at  St.  John's  in  a 
single  week.  They  caught  69,814  of  the  ol)Je<'t!(  of  tlieir 
search.  One  of  these  vessels  took  upward  of  aOOO 
in  six  days,  and  another,  still  mora  successful,  about 
:)50<)  in  tlio  .-tame  time.  The  intense  exeitemrnt  which 
attendetl  the  slaughter  of  so  large  nnmliers,  in  so  abort 
a  s|Mi('e,  cun  be  readily  imagined. 
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11,167 
11,490 
10.648 
9,.800 
6,447 
6,190 
0,960 
6,080 
<»,e2fl 
11,088 

ii,»;9 

16,444 

96,128 


1,980 
9,078 
8,204 
9,964 
9.910 
9,919 
9,806 
9,940 
9,896 
9,099 
9,008 
9,078 
2,004 
8,177 
8,770 
8,988 

9,885 
0,497 
9,888 


Kii».rt..            1 

go«l..kiu. 

TuiioroU. 

4,900 

141.874 

8,225 

991,H84 

8,294 

991,010 

7,S06 

»m,618 

5.V9,!«2 

12,871 

44V.6>8 

l'0,()i» 

0O1.4H6 

860,105 

9,1180 

NiT,4SM 

11,780 

881,041 

202,910 

.... 

875,861 

487,001 

0:t1,8H6 

417,116 

844,688 

601,870 

6801,080 

809,908 

.... 

4S6;m1 

•  '  • 

091.004 

..   .0 

8»^079 

.... 

400,0flOt 

....            1 

•  lite  vessels  were  ftom  the  aort  of  ttt  Joba's,  except  in 
1847, 1*48,  and  1848. 

t  EMlmatrd  fVoni  tho  several  accounts  of  tho  catch  of  tint 
year. 

Reference  to  the  table  of  statistic*  will  afford  Infor- 
mation as  to  the  general  state  uf  this  branch  of  Indus 
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try  lince  Um  yaw  1800.  It  will  be  mmi  that  tlia  m- 
tam  of  vcMola  fitted  out,  U  from  the  port  cf  St.  John'* 
alone.  Tba  number  from  Concepcion,  Trinity,  and 
BonJivbta  Bays,  and  from  other  paiti  of  tite  iitland,  ia 
known  to  be  conaiderable,  aad  in  1846  to  have  ex- 
ceeded that  of  the  capital,  but  I  have  been  unable  to 
procure  aoourate  account!  for  any  other  year. 

FithtrUt  of  Nova  Scotia The  original  grantee  of 

that  half  fabuloua,  never  defined  country,  Acadia^  was 
Pierre  da  Gaat  Sieure  de  Monta,  a  Proteatant,  and  a 
gentleman  of  the  bed-chamber  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
of  France.  In  1603,  his  royal  master,  by  letters  pa- 
tent, gave  him  the  territory  between  the  40th  and  4«tb 
degrees  of  latitude,  an'l  in  the  following  year  Da 
Monta  came  in  person  to  explore  and  take  possession 
of  bin  domain*.  Sixteen  years  l>efore  the  landing  of 
the  pilgrims  at  Plymouth,  he  wintered  upon  an  island 
in  the  River  St.  Cruiz,  which,  sinve  the  adjustment  of 
the  boundary.line  between  the  United  States  and  New 
Brunswick,  haa  been  considered  within  the  limits  of 
Maine.  This  l-^land  i  claimed  by  the  heirs  of  the 
Iste  General  John  Brewer,  of  Robbinston.  Relics  of 
De  Monta'  sojourn  upon  it  continue  to  be  found.  An- 
napolis—the Port  Royal  of  the  French — was  founded 
before  his  return,  and  is  the  oldest  settlement  in  Nova 
Scot'n.  The  "  lieutenant-general  of  AcadUi,  and  the 
circuiifjacent  country,"  aocomplUhed  but  little.  Ills 
patent  allowed  blm  to  "carefully  search  after  and  to 
dlitinguish  all  sorts  of  nines  of  gold  and  silver,"  and 
gave  him  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in  furs.  He 
seems  to  have  confined  his  attention  to  measures  to 
secure  the  latter ;  yet  llsh  were  caught,  cured,  and 
carried  tc  France.  A  permanent  fishery  waa  estab- 
lished at  Canseau.  Acadia  soon  passed  from  L)e  Monta 
into  Catholic  hands,  while  tlie  Kngliab  grant  to  Sir 
William  Alexander,  in  1C21,  embraced  a  large  part  of 
it.  As  the  events  connected  with  our  subject  at  this 
time  appear  in  the  account  of  the  French  fisheries, 
there  is  nothing  to  demand  our  attention  until  after 
Nova  Scotia  was  permanently  annexed  to  the  Ilrltlsh 
crown,  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713. 

Down  to  the  period  of  our  Revolution,  Nova  Scotia 
was  hardly  known  except  for  its  fisheries.  The  resi- 
dent Knglish  population  was  so  small  in  1719,  that 
Phillips,  th«  military  governor,  was  compelled  to  se- 
lect the  council,  required  by  his  instructions,  from  his 
garri-Hun.  Thirty-six  years  later,  the  whole  number 
of  inhabitants  waa  estimated  at  only  &000.  In  17C0, 
the  township  of  Liverpool  was  settled  by  persons  Arom 
Massachusetts,  who  designed  to  prosecute  the  sulmon- 
fiahery,  and  who,  successful  in  their  labors,  caught  a 
thousand  barrels  in  a  season.  They  were  followed  in 
176:1  by  about  one  hundred  and  sixty  families  from 
Cape  Cod,  who  selected  the  spot  called  Darrington, 
trausported  thither  their  stock  and  fishing  vessels, 
antl  founded  one  ok  the  most  considerable  fishing  towns 
at  present  in  the  colony.  The  whole  value  of  the  im- 
ports at  this  period  was  less  than  five  thousand  dol- 
lars, lu  truth,  the  House  of  Assembly  asserted  in 
1775,  that  the  amount  of  monsy  In  Nova  Scotia  was 
£Vm  (or  $4800),  of  which  one  fifth  was  In  the  hands 
of  farmers.  Such  was  the  general  condition.  The 
settlement  of  Halifax,  the  capital,  requires  a  more 
particiiliir  notice.  Thomaa  Coran,  a  famous  projector 
of  the  time,  whose  name  occurs  often  in  the  history  of 
Maine,  engaged  in  a  scheme  to  commence  a  t«iwn  on 
the  situ  of  tills  city  as  early  as  the  year  171H,  and  his 
petition  for  a  grant  of  land  received  a  favorable  re|>ort 
from  the  Ix>rds  of  Trade  and  Plantations ;  but  the 
agents  of  Ma.Hsachusetts  opposed  his  plans,  because 
they  interfered  with  the  freedom  of  the  fisheries,  and 
he  was  compelled  to  abandon  bis  purpose.* 


*  It  Is  ikld,  In  burke'a  Commoners  of  England,  tlwt  Major 
WillUni  Msrkham  (uf  the  family  of  Markham,  of  Beeca 
Hall),  who  was  lioru  In  1680,  buUt  the  first  house  hi  Halifax, 

Nova  Scotia. 


At  the  ratoraiton  ot  Cap*  Braton,  in  174t>,  tba 
founding  of  a  capital  for  Nova  Scotia  waa  undertaken 
as  a  government  measure.  "Aa  a  substitute  for 
Lottisbourg  restored  to  France,"  said  Mr.  Hartley  la 
the  Houaa  of  Commons,  "you  settled  Halifax  for  • 
place  (Tarmei,  leaving  the  limits  of  the  province  aa  • 
matter  of  contest  with  France,  which  could  not  fall  to 
prove,  as  it  did,  the  causa  of  another  war.  Had  you  kept 
Louisbourg,  instead  of  aattling  .  lalifax,  the  Americans 
could  not  say,  at  least,  that  there  would  not  have  been 
that  pretest  for  imputing  the  late  war  tc  their  ac- 
count." The  new  city  waa  named  in  honor  of  the 
Earl  of  Halifax,  the  president  of  the  Lords  of  Trade 
and  Plantations.  "  The  slto,"  says  Uallburton,  "  about 
midway  lietween  Cape  Canseau  and  Cape  Sable,  was 
preferred  to  several  others,  where  the  soil  waa  lietter, 
for  the  Hake  of  establishing  In  its  neighborhood  an  ex- 
tensive cod-fisher  ,nd  fortifying  one  of  the  best  har- 
bors in  America.  Thus,  Halifax  was  designed  as  a 
fishing  capital,  and  "  aa  a  sultstltute  for  Louisbourg." 
Liberal  grants  of  land  were  made  to  officers  and  men 
who  were  dismissed  from  the  land  and  naval  service  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  Edward  Cornwallis  was  ap- 
pointed military  governor.  Horatio  Gates  then  an 
officer  in  the  British  army,  and  subsequently  the  vic- 
tor at  Saratoga,  was  among  the  first  who  landed  at 
Halifax,  In  1749.  The  project  involved  the  govern- 
ment in  serious  difficulties,  and  the  expenditure  of 
enormous  sums  of  money.  The  amount  first  appro- 
priated was  £40,000.  In  a  few  years  the  cost  to 
the  nation  waa  nearly  two  millions  of  dollars  1  The 
fisheries  were  neglected,  and  the  colonists,  unable  to 
support  themselves,  petitioned  Parliament  for  addi- 
tional relief,  even  after  so  large  an  amount  of  money 
had  been  disbursed  for  their  l>enefit.  Omitting  de- 
tails, we  may  state  that  five  millions  of  dollars  of  pub- 
lic money  were  expended  finally  In  the  colonization  of 
Nova  Scotia,  according  to  the  plan  devised  by  the 
Boan'  af  Trade  and  Plantations. 

Un  ed  Slates. — Our  continent  was  discovered  in 
1497,  >y  Cabot ;  and  from  the  moment  that  the  chron- 
icler of  his  voyage  made  known  to  the  people  of  En- 
gland that  our  waters  teemed  with  fish — that  here 
"  were  great  seals,  and  those  which  we  commonly  call 
salmons ;  and  also  soles  above  a  yard  in  length,  but 
especially  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  that  kind 
which  the  savages  call  baccalot  or  codfish" — down 
to  the  year  1020,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  first  and 
second  parts  of  this  report,  the  intercourse  of  the 
French  and  English  .th  the  northerly  seas  of  Amer- 
ica was  constant ;  and  of  all  this  were  not  the  Puri- 
tans as  well  Informed  as  others  ?  Were  they  ignorant 
of  what  transpired  in  the  New  World  in  the  ten  years 
linmodlately  preceding  their  flight  from  England,  and 
during  the  ten  years  of  their  residence  in  Holland  ? 
While  among  the  Dutch  they  were  neglected,  If  not 
unkindly  treated,  and  became  poor  and  unhappy. 
Many  phices  to  which  to  emigrate  were  mentioned, 
and  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  were 
amply  discussed.  As  soon  as  tlie  decision  of  the  little 
fiock  was  made,  some  were  dissatisfied  and  withdrew. 
The  question  arises,  why  did  they  decide  to  come  to 
America  ? 

I  have  no  space  to  argue  a  question  which  involves 
go  many  inquiries,  but  can  not  forbear  to  state  that,  in 
u  few  words,  some  of  the  principal  incidents  which 
attended  their  coming  to  their  "wilderness  home." 
Omitting  tu  notice  the  accounts  uf  Amldus  and  Barlow, 
who  explored  the  southern  coust  of  the  United  States 
in  l.')84,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  and 
what  is  said  of  Sir  Richard  Grenville's  expedition  *-. 
the  some  region  the  year  following,  as  well  as  the  va- 
rious other  enter])rises  which,  in  several  particulars, 
are  pertinent  to  the  subject,  we  come  at  once  to  the 
voyage  of  GosnoUl,  in  the  year  1602.  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  sailed  directly  across  the  ocean,  and 
the  first  who  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  within 
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lh«  limlU  of  N«w  England.  The  ilorjr  of  hi*  kdran- 
tnni  wai  written  by  two  of  hi*  aMOciateR,  Areher  and 
Bnraton,  and  publinhetl  in  Ix>ndon*  immediatrly  after 
hill  mtum.  Of  Urereton  little  ■eemn  to  be  known ; 
but  (loanold  and  Archer  were  nulieequently  prominent 
among  the  earl}'  Mltlem  of  Virginia,  and  between  the 
latter  and  the  celebrated  8mil  i  there  was  a  long  and 
•  desperate  quarrel.  Krom  Hrereton's  narrative,  as 
well  as  ftara  the  tracts  appended  thereto,  it  appears 
that  Raleigh  was  the  patron,  perhaps  the  original 
mover,  of  the  enterprise.  As  containing  the  earliest 
infonnation  of  Massachnsetta  printed  in  Kngland, 
these  papers  are  of  great  valaa.  The  attention  of 
merchants,  of  fishermen,  and  of  those  interested  in 
colonisation  hitherto,  and  for  nearly  a  centur)-,  di- 
rected exclusively  to  Newfoundland,  was  now  to  be 
diverted,  in  some  measure,  to  New  England.  The 
results  will  appear  as  we  progress. 

ArriviHl  or.  our  coast,  Gosnold  archore<l  near  ?and 
which  he  called  "Nhoal  Hope;"  liut,  catching  a 
"  K<'''at  store  of  codfish,"  he  changed  the  name  to  Cape 
Cod.f  While  there,  says  Archer,  "  we  saw  sculls  of 
herring,  mackerel,  and  other  small  fish,  in  great 
abundance,"  Brereton,  whose  .account  is  more  exact 
and  definite,  remarks  with  much  earnestness  upon 
most  matters  connected  with  our  inqniries.  "  Surely, 
I  am  persuaded,"  he  oliserves,  "  thut,  in  the  months 
of  March,  April,  and  May,  tkrre  it  upon  (hit  coatt 
Ixi'.rr  JuJtmg,  and  in  nt  ffrtat  plenty  at  in  \rtrfimnd- 
lami ;  for  the  sculls  of  mackerel,  herrings,  c<Hi,  and 
other  fish,  that  we  daily  saw  ns  we  went  and  came 
ttnm  the  shore,  were  wonderful ;  and,  lie^ides,  the 
places  where  we  took  these  cods  (and  niif;ht  in  a  few 
days  have  laden  our  ship)  were  but  seven  fathoms 
water,  and  within  less  thun  a  le»)^e  of  the  uhore, 
when  in  Newfoundland  they  fish  in  forty  or  fifty 
fathoms  water,  and  far  oflT." 

""o  pass  the  observations  which  were  reconled  as 
they  continuc<l  their  explorations,  we  find  in  the 
tracts  appended  to  Brereton  the  prediction  that,  "/hr- 
atmurh  at  mirehantt  art  diligmt  inrpiiiilori  nftrr  paint, 
they  mil  toon  rtmorf  Iheir  IrmU  fmm  Xnrfiiutxllnnd" 
to  Xete  England,  where  there  is  a  letter  climate, 
greater  security  against  the  depredations  of  pirates, 
and  less  expense  for  outfits,  shorter  voyages,  and  safer 
harbors.  The  writer,  anticipating  that  a  cc.lony  would 
soon  be  founded,  predicted  further,  that  the  ships  of 
(rf/the  nations  that  "have  been  accustomed  to  repair 
unto  the  Newfoundland  for  the  commodity  of  fish  and 
oils  alone,  will  henceforth  forsake"  that  island,  "when 
once  we  have  planted  people  in  these  parts ;  liy  whose 
industry  shall  lie  provided,  for  all  commerce,"  the 
products  of  the  sea,  "and  many  commodities  besides, 
of  gooi.  importance  and  value."  Ki^chteen  years 
elapsed  ;  the  Pilgrims  aiu-liored  off  the  same  "  Shoal 
Hope,"  and  settled  this  very  countri'. 

I*rini{  followed  Gosnold,  and  explrtred  the  waters  of 
Main'  <n  I6().H.  He  saw  and  named  the  Fox  islands, 
in  Pe'  -  *()t  Hay,  and  found  gooti  mooring  and  fliih- 
ing.  uiko  (iosnold,  he  considered  the  fish  which  he 
took  superior  to  those  of  Newfounrlland.  Ho  made  a 
second  voyage  three  years  later ;  and  Gorges  remarks 
that  his  discovery  of  the  eastern  part  of  New  England 
was  perfect,  and  his  account  of  it  accurate.  Way- 
mouth,  under  the  patronage  of  several  English  nolile- 
men,  and  other  [lersons  of  rank,  came  in  160.').  "  A 
True  Relation"  of  his  adventures  was  written  by 
James  Rosier,  "a  gentleman  employed  in  the  voy- 
age," and  printed  in  London  in  the  same  year.  He 
agrees  with  those  who  ha<i  preccilcd  him  in  cverj-  es- 
sential particular.  .\s  they  departed  for  England, 
they  caught  vcrj-  large  finh ;  and  he  says  that  those 


*  Kepubllshnd  la  C'ullectian*  of  MassocbuselU  Historical 
Sodetjr,  vol.  8th  td  Sd  series. 

t  Prioce  Charles  changed  tue  name  to  "  Cape  Jameo,"  In 
honor  of  his  father ;  but  Oomold's  appellatloa  bts  been  pre- 
eerred  to  the  present  time. 


on  board  of  the  ship,  who  wert  fkmiliar  with  'he  hosi. 
nesi,  '•  would  warrant  (by  the  help  of  Ood),  1 1  a  short 
voyage,  mth  i.frw  yuodfiikrrt,  to  maht  a  mnrm  j  tnijilabh 
ntttmJVom  htnct  Ikon  from  fftvfoHndland ;  t'lr  fUJi 
being  to  mneh  grrater,  ottter  ftd,  and  abundance  with 
Inun,"  etc.* 

Th»  r'ithtritt /hym  M<  «)tiifiie«c«iien<  o/  thr  Rrrnlu. 
tionortf  Conlromrty  to  the  Drelaralinn  nf  tnilrprmltnce, 
—In  tracing  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  fisheries  of 
New  England,  we  have  seen  that  they  fi-.mishe<l  our 
first  articles  of  export,  and  laid  the  foundaiion  nt  our 
navigation  and  commeice.     It  was  so  in  Europe,     of 
the  present  maritime  powers  of  the  Old  World,  there  is 
scarcely  one  that  does  not  owe  much  of  its  commercial 
prosperity  to  the  same  liranch  of  industry.    Some  fiijfi. 
ti  ves  from  tlie  wrath  of  the  monster  Attila  fled  to  the  Isles 
of  the  Adriatic,  where,  of  necessity,  they  adopted  the 
avocation  of  fishermen,    ily  this  employment,  itendily 
continued,  Venice  in  n  few  centuries  l>ecame  renowned 
for  her  wealth,  commerce,  and  naval  strength.   The  ori- 
gin of  the  repulilic  was  celelirated  for  a  long  period 
and  the  omission  or  refusal  of  a  Doge  to  provide  the 
customary  banquet,  and  to  suiimit  to  the  fisheraien's 
embrace,  allowe<l  liy  his  predecessors  on  this  national 
festival,  made  the  namo  of  Contarini  hateful,  and  well, 
nigh  caused  the  sul>versinn  of  ail  legal  restraint,  and 
the  overthrow  of  the  reigning  family.     Genoa,  ten 
grew  rich  and  powerful  by  the  same  means,  and,  not 
content  with  her  own  limited  fishing-grounds,  under- 
took the  conquest  of  otiiers.     Usurping  the  fisheries 
of  the  regions  of  the  Bospliorus,  she  capture<l  and  for 
a  while  awed  into  submission  their  rightful  owners. 
Amsterdam,  from  a  village  of  herring<atchers,  cnl>ins 
and  curing-sheds,  ruse,  by  tlie  skill  of  the  inmates  of 
these  frail  structures,  liy  tlie  fame  of  their  commodi- 
ties in  foreign  countries,  and  by  the  immen.ie  con- 
sumption of  them  at  home,  to  unexampled  afliuence 
and  grandeur ;  and  the  sayings  everywhere  current 
two  centuries  ago,  that  "  Amsterdam  is  founded  on 
herring-bones,"   and   that  "  Dutchmen's  bo<lies  are 
liuilt  of  pickled  herrings,"  were  hardly  more  than 
quaint  expressions  of  historic  truth. 

So  steadily  and  successfully  were  the  fisheries  pur- 
sued liy  the  p<'uple  of  Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  New 
Hampshire,  and  Maine,  that  only  fifty  years  elapiied 
from  the  landiii;;  of  the  Puritans,  before  an  English 
writer  of  high  authority  in  matters  of  trade,  exp-e»sed 
his  apprehension  sa  to  the  events  likely  to  result,  in 
the  following  lei.uirkable  wonts  :  "  New  England," 
said  he,  "  is  the  most  prejudicial  plantation  to  this 
kingdom."  Andw"'?  Because,  "  of  all  the  American 
plantations,  his  iit.ijesty  has  none  so  apt  for  building 
of  shipping  as  New  Engl.md,  nor  any  comparalily  so 
(|uaiified  for  the  breeding  of  seai.ien,  not  only  liv  rea- 
son of  the  natural  industry  of  that  pe<iple,  biit  princ  i- 
Iiaily  by  reason  of  their  cod  and  m.ickerel  rtsherieii ; 
and,  in  my  poor  opinion,  there  is  notliing  more  preju- 
dicial, and  in  prospect  more  dangerous,  to  anv  mother 
kingdom,  than  the  increase  of  shipping  in  her  colonies, 
plantations,  or  provinces."  Sir  Josiah  Child  was 
alarmed  too  much,  proliably,  at  what  really  was  in  his 
own  time,  but  still  saw  with  a  prophet's  e.,  „  what  was 
to  be.  Hut  the  policy  of  England,  from  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuurts  down  to  the  Revolution,  was  in 
strict  accordance  with  tlio  apprehensions  exprensed  by 
him,  and  she  not  only  neglecteil  and  declined  all  sup- 
|iort  to  tile  navigation  and  commerce  of  New  EriKlsnd, 
liut  directly  oppressed  and  restrained  them.  Omitting 
notice  of  the  acts  of  Parliament  which  do  not  relate 
sfiocittlly  to  the  subject  licforo  us,  the  first  law  to 
claim  our  attention  was  |uiKsed  in  1733,  after  a  <li!icuv 
(ion  of  two  years.  'I'liis  act,  lij-  imposing  duties  on 
rum,  mclassos,  ami  sugar,  im|>orted  into  the  colonies 
from  any  West  India  islands  utiier  than  British,  was 
designed  to  break  up  an  extensive  and  valuable  trade 


*  With  larger  Ueert—ot  course  aifordlng  more  oU. 
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with  the  Frnich,  Dutch,  and  8p«nlih  bkncU,  wber* 
thsM  prjducU  of  th*  pUnUtlon*  ware  exchanged  for 
Huh.  It  Is  iaid  that,  preTloua  to  the  commencement 
of  the  trade  to  theie  ialanda,  molauea  was  thrown 
away  liy  the  planters,  and  that  thia  article,  which  is 
now  io  extensively  used  in  fixHl,  was  first  sared  and 
put  Into  casks  to  be  brought  to  New  Kngland,  to  lie 
distilled  into  rum.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  the  paasage 
of  the  act  of  1788,  the  people  of  the  nnrthnm  rolnnies 
insisted  that,  onless  they  could  continue  to  sell  flsh  to 
the  planters  of  the  foreign  islands,  and  to  Import  mo- 
limacH  from  thence  to  be  manufactured  into  spirit,  for 
domestic  consumption  and  for  trade  with  the  Indians, 
they  could  not  prosecute  the  tisheries  without  ruinous 
losses.  The  penalty  for  violating  the  act  was  the  for- 
feiture  of  vessel  and  cargo.  Yet  New  Kngland  never 
gul)niitted,  though  a  fleet  was  sent  to  enforce  obe<IU 
encn ;  and  the  interdicted  trade  with  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  islands,  did  not  cease  until  a  late 
jieriod  of  the  controversy  which  terminated  in  tho 
Kevolution.  In  fact,  therefore,  a  measure  which 
threatened  to  ruin  the  cod-tiaherA'  of  Now  Kngland, 
produced,  as  I  incline  to  believe,  no  serious  injur}'  to 
it,  fur  ((uite  thirty  years. 

Hut  in  1704  the  act  was  renewed,  and  the  collection 
of  the  duties  it  imposed  on  mm,  molasses,  and  sugar, 
wan  attempted  by  the  ofBcers  of  the  crown,  in  a  man- 
ner to  create  the  most  anxious  concern  ;  for,  the  juris- 
diction of  the  admiralty  courts  was  enlarged,  nnd  tho 
people  were  deprived  of  the  trial  by  jury  in  all  cases 
arising  between  them  and  the  government  under  this 
law,  and  the  trade  and  navigation  laws  generally. 

The  most  a'amilng  discontents  followed  the  collis- 
ions and  quarrels  which  constantly  occurred  between 
8hi|)-masters  and  merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
officers  of  thu  customs  on  the  other,  in  various  parts  of 
New  Kngland,  and  especially  in  Boston,  Salem,  (ilou- 
ceater,  Falmouth,  and  elsewhere  in  Massachusetts ; 
and  the  impression  Itecame  general  among  commercial 
men,  that  their  business  and  property  were  liuth  to  be 
wcridced  to  appease  the  clamors  of  the  planters  of  the 
British  i'lanils,  nnd  to  teat  the  ability  of  the  mother 
countrj'  to  "  raise  a  revenue  in  America"  under  the 
"8U|;ar  aud  molasses  act,"  as  this  odious  law  was 
called  in  the  politics  of  the  day. 
These  incidents  will  serve  to  show  the  connection  of 


the  fltheries  with  the  questions  which  caused  a  dla« 
mumberment  o'  'Ha  British  amptra.  It  rajiains  to 
■peak  of  the  ac.  Parliament  passed  in  1776,  which, 
by  depriving  the  people  of  New  England  of  the  right 
of  fishing,  was  designed  to  "  starve  them  into  submis- 
sion." The  trade  arising  from  the  cod-flshery  alone, 
at  that  period,  furnished  the  northern  colonies  with 
nearly  half  uf  their  remittances  to  the  mother  country, 
in  payment  for  articles  of  British  manufacture,  and 
was  thus  the  very  life-blood  of  their  commerce.  Th«  ' 
fishing  towns  had  became  populous  and  rich.  Marble-  ' 
head,  for  example,  next  tu  Boston,  was  the  most  im- 
portant place  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  second  to  tha 
capital  only  in  population  and  taxable  ;iroperty.  A 
fearful  change  awaited  all.  The  dispute  was  now  to 
he  determined  by  an  ap|ieal  to  arms,  and  every  marU  ' 
time  enterprise  was  to  h«  Interrupted  and  ruined.  < 

We  have  already  given  in  this  article  a  short  bit-  ~ 
torical  account  of  the  fishery  of  the  United  States,  and 
of  the  treaties  now  or  hitherto  in  force  respecting  the 
fisheries ;  so  the  remainder  of  this  article  will  be  con- 
fined to  the  statistics  of  our  flsheriaa  since  our  sep- 
aration from  Great  Britain. 

Statibtiis  or  tiix  Cod-Kisuebt  or  MASiAcnirsirrs  raox 
TBI  TKAa  1T66  TO  1776,  asd  raoM  1780  to  1790. 
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•  Maliir.  45.,5'.>S;  New  IUm|Mlilro,  1.916;  Mjunacbuouttc, 
S9.9^2;  Klioil(,  Inlind,  371;  Connecticut,  a,7s5i  New  Vork. 
1,HIM;  ToUl,  95.616. 

Thf  Miichrrrl  FMrnj,  fnim  the  trtllfmnl  of  Xeir 
F.nglaitJid  IhryeavW'^'l. — It  U  frriidciitlv  Huiil  tliHt  tliP 
niiivkcrrl  I'lKliprv  U  of  vory  r«'ent  origin,  or  that,  ut 
loaxt,  vrmih  wcm  not  ciii|>loyeit  in  it  until  nlMiut  lliu 
close  of  tlif  lust  or  tUo  Ipc^jiiinint;  of  tliu  pn'MMit  rnntury. 
ilotli  HupiMinitionj  are  entir "Iv  erroncoud.  TUe  Inilian.'*, 
rPKorillcfiit  of  tli«  iHiHUtifnl  form  uml  colur  of  the  li,.<li, 
calU'iI  it  trsirininnfhrtnir/,  on  nci'.iimt  of  it»  fnliii'UH. 
Tlii^re  H  mcntinn  of  it  In  tin*  rarlicitt  riMordH  of  the 
country.  \Vintbro|>  rvUten  tliat  in  l(':i:l,  tlio  Bliip 
Oriffin,  two  ilnyn  Iwforo  her  arrivul  at  Ito»ti>ii,  Uist  u 
|Miiu<engi-r  I'y  <lMwiitii)(.  ait  lio  wun  nuKting  forth  a  lino 
to  cati  li  markcrcl.  Tlio  f''.<t  M-ttlcm  inu.>t  liavo 
coraineniiMl  tlin  Ibliery  bckih  after,  »ince,  to  omit  hev- 
rial  minor  ini'iilent",  wu  have  the  fact  that  Allerton, 
one  of  the  I'il^rima  who  came  over  in  the  ilayjloiprr, 
re<'eive<l  inaikerel  for  r-ile  at  New  Haven,  on  "  half 
prollto,"  in  the  year  IC'iH.  That  the  liuxinoitH  wan 
prosecuted  with  bucccvii  la  evident  from  the  adilitioiml 


fact,  that  in  1660  tha  oommiuionua  of  the  colonies  of 
New  England  reoommended  to  the  generul  courts  of 
the  confederaoy  to  regulate  it,  "  coniidering"  that 
"  the  flih  i«  the  moat  staple  commodity  of  this  coun- 
try." The  mackerel  li»hery  at  (.'ape  Cod  was  held  by 
the  govermnent  of  the  colony  of  Plymouth  aa  public 
property,  and  its  profits  were  appropriated  to  puhlio 
uses.  The  records  show  that  it  was  rented  from 
time  to  time  to  individuals,  who  paid  stipulated  sums  ■ 
and  that  a  part  of  the  fund  to  lappurt  the  Jirtt  free- 
tchool  ttUMithed  tn/  our  Pilgrim  fathtri  uiu  derived 
from  it. — Sabine's  Htport  to  Congrttt,  1858. 

The  proposition  to  found  and  endow  a  school  of  this 
description  seems  to  have  been  made  in  1663,  but  nut 
to  have  been  adopted  until  seven  years  later,  when  the 
general  court,  "  upon  duo  and  serious  consideration 
did  freely  give  and  grant  all  such  prolits  as  might  or 
should  annually  accrue  to  the  colony,"  from  tliis  and 
the  bass  and  herring  ti.dieries,  at  the  same  place.  In 
1689,  the  "  rent  of  the  Cape  fishery  was  added  to  the 
appropriation  for  magistrates'  salaries  for  that  year." 

Statistics  or  tue   Mackbeki.   Fisuekt    of  the  L'.nitiso 
States. 
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190,310 

237,324 

89^883 

.80\462 

888,650 

312,468 

212.946 

252,884 

194,460 

176,931 

13K,1,57 

ItkH.OSH 

73,018 

60,<W8 

85.687 

76..548 

64.451 

86.181 

202.302 

174.064 

232,.V8l 

tKNI,l30 

281,866 

S2',l'.242 
1«;,768 
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? 


Bamli. 


Barrvla. 


88,065 


20,300 

81,460 

21,700 

19,.375 

18,200 

40,061 

16.,SO0 

9,4,50 

•i\m 

6,226 

22,4112 

8,420 

24,81^ 

700 

680 

1,100 

1,060 

.... 

1.175 

1,240 

1,075 

1,369 

2,(KI8 

2,4(H) 

2,S67 

8,125 

3,073 

81,472 

2,140 

*  Maine,  9.8.58;  New  lUtnpshlrK,  481;  Masiincliiiwlts, 
39.416;  lilioilo  Islttii.l,  100;  Coiiiu'etluut,  ,594;  Total,  ,5o.,W9. 

Kxact  Htateiiients  a.'  to  the  progress  and  e.vtcnt  uf 
the  mackerel  li.«hery  previous  (o  the  Uevolution,  are 
hardly  to  be  fotnd  ;  but  it  'l»  still  certain  that  tiie  |>co- 
ple  of  liliode  Iidaiiil  and  ('oniiocticul,  A»  well  as  tlio^e 
of  ManBacliusettM,  were  "  largely  concenicd  in  it ;  "  anil 
that  tleetH  nf  »lo<i|ii<  einpliiycd  in  it  were  often  seen 
u|ion  the  coiixt  and  in  the  harbors.  !t  ii<  certiiin  hI.oi 
that  nliout  the  year  1770  the  town  of  .Scitiiate  iilmie 
owned  upward  of  ,'10  vesM>U  that  were  annually  littoil 
irut  as  "  mackerel  catchers ;"  anil  that  the  wlinle  num- 
ber of  vessels  in  MassucUuselta  waa  nut  loss  thai.  lUU. 
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Soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  a  writer  in  a  Boaton  news- 
paper, in  a  eeriei  of  articles  on  American  commerce, 
said  that  the  maclierel  fishery  "  was  of  more  value  to 
Massachusetts  than  would  be  the  pearl  fisheries  of 
Ceylon." 
Annual  Rktcbx  nr  tiik  mumbkb  or  Bakriu,  IIaltxs, 

QUAKTRIIH,  AMD  GlSUTUB  Or  BaRRKLS  OF  MaCKKKKL  AMD 
OrnKR    PiCKLKD   FiSU,  lUTIMATKD   IN   BABRRIi^  IM8PECTKD 

iM  Mabsaouusetts,  roR  Tni   Year  ending  December 
81,  1H52,  AS  PER  THR  Returns  or  the  Deputt  Imspeot- 

ORS,   NOW   IM   THE  OmOE  OF  TUI   INSPECTOR  GENERAL. 
Whert  ln«p«cted.                                                       No,  of  RKmlk 

Boston 89,891} 

Gloucester 48,0181 

Bovorly 8<I8| 

Rockpopt 6,846j 

Nowburyport 11,800 

Provlncetown 1T,M0 

Truro 2,640} 

WcUflect ll,B6r| 

Clistham B7,649i 

Harwich 9,147» 

Pcnnls 10,2901 

Yarmouth 8,28.^ 

Barnstable. 8,1981 

Hlngliam 18,1«8| 

Cohassot 11,6161 

Plymouth 6T 

Salem 14 


Total 196,708i 

Tlie  above  Includes  all  except  two  returns 
from  I'rovlncotown  and  one  from  Sdtuate, 
estimated  at 1,000 

Total  l'«2 197,7684 

Rclnspccted  at  Boston 19,771$ 

Towl 317,6401 

All  other  kinds  of  pickled  fish 9,254 

Total  amount  of  mackerel  Inspected  In  1 W2  197,768^ 
Total  amount  of  mackerel  Inspected  In  1851  829,278 

Decrease  of  1852  ft'om  1851 181,500^ 

Statistics  op  pobkion  Mackkrkl  importro  into  and  ex- 

PCJKTKI)     rKOM    the    UNITKII   HTATP.S,    AND  OF  UHIED    CoU- 
FISII    IMPIIKTKU    INTO  TUE  BAMg. 


Ycsr. 

Miwii<ral. 

CodS.h.                 1 

Imported  tab) 

ElporUd  from 
tb«  Unltnl 

1 

Ika  Unltad 

Imported.                   ! 

81IIIM, 

St  Ate*. 

Barrali. 

Karreli. 

<tulnl>li. 

V»lu«. 

IS'21 

7 

None. 

m-i 

887 

" 

WW 

07 

u 

1    1VJ4 

790 

H 

.... 

is-.'ft 

242 

« 

Ivrf 

87 

M 

.... 

mi 

89 

fl 

.... 

182S 

88 

(( 

.... 

•  •  •  • 

I8i9 

95 

t( 

> .  • . 

!*«) 

891 

tl 

1S.S1 

4,552 

n 

l^i 

82 

*» 

.... 

.  •  •  • 

1«« 

20 

tt 

lsS4 

228 

.... 

1SH5 

8,158 

850 

1S.S6 

6,(W7 

9H7 

l«17 

l.a.'itf 

850 

I'iSS 

182 

1SS9 

7,{M« 

4.Wfl 

tUm    i 

I'm) 

11,828 

4,mrt 

l9,n.^5 

IHtl 

10,887 

2,483 

19,26* 

1H12 

.... 

ixiK 

.... 

1x44 

.... 

1S15 

•  .  >. 

IMS 

1S47 

IMS 

IM9 

18'*,ft(« 

28,295 

2*2,520 

4!t,700 

KW 

7.\491 

18,577 

2MI& 

45,901 

KM 

wiim 

18,240 

UjOft 

27.70'.)      ! 

Thcrp  is  little  of  interest  relntiiiK  tn  this  lirnnch'  of 
industry  £iir  several  yoiirs  after  thi;  period  liist  lupn- 
tioned,  A  highly  rvspectalilo  shipmustcr,  who  Is  still 
living?,  vntertiiinit  tlie  opinion  thnt  the  tlsliery  in  reuelt 
wiLs  commenced  within  60  years ;.  ami  that  "ho  was 
personally  rnt(U)(ed  in  i\xtj\r$t  regular  luaekerel  voyage 
over  maiid  in  New  Kngland."  Ilia  nci-ount,  as  related 
to  mo  by  himself,  would  occupy  too  much  r»)om.  Its 
lubttauce  Is,  that  ha  engagetl  In  Uie  coasting  business  for 
Uu 


some  time  between  Massachusetts  and  Ikbine ;  he  conw 
monly  saw  and  caught  mackerel  daring  the  summer 
moui,:..,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  island  of  Mount  Desert ; 
that  believing  that  they  might  be  take.A  in  quantities, 
he  resolved  finally  to  fit  out  a  vessel  for  the  express 
purpose;  that  his  success  was  evea.  greater  than  he 
had  expected,  and  that  others  were  induced  to  follow 
his  example.  The  mistake  of  this  gentleman  probably 
is,  that  what  he  considered  the  origin  of  the  vessel 
fishery  was  only  a  revival  of  it ;  since  we  can  easily 
imagine  that  repeated  losses  and  discouragements  had 
caused  a  suspension  of  it. 

The  Herring  Kiihtry,from  itt  commencement  to  the  year 
1852. — We  hear  of  this  fisher}-  among  the  Pilgrims. 
In  1641  they  rented  the  herring  wear  at  Plymouth  for 
three  years  to  three  men,  "who  were  to  deliver  the 
shares  of  fish,  and  receive  Is.  Gd.  per  1000  fbr  their 
trouble."  We  hear  of  it  on  the  coast  of  Maine  also  a 
few  years  afterward.  Jesselyn  says  that  the  "  herrin" 
were  "  so  numerous,  they  take  of  them  all  simimer 
long.  In  1670,"  he  continues,  "  they  were  driven  into 
Black  Point  harbor,  by  other  great  fish  that  prey  upon 
them,  so  near  the  shore  that  tliey  threw  themselves  (it 
being  high  water)  upon  dry  land  in  such  infinite  num- 
bers that  we  might  have  gone  half  way  the  leg  among 
them  for  near  a  quarter  of  a  mile."  He  repeats  the 
account  in  his  "  Chronological  Observations  of  Amer- 
ica;" where  he  states,  that  so  "wonderful"  was  the 
quantity,  that  "  they  were  half-leg  deep  for  a  mile  Ui- 
gether."  Of  the  manner  of  cooking  at  that  period  he 
remarks,  that  "  we  used  to  qualify  a  pickled  herrin  by 
Iwlling  of  him  in  milk."  These  incidents  are  sitfiicient 
to  show  the  early  origin.. 

From  the  fragmentary  notices  of  the  fishery  which 
nre  to  be  mot  with,  it  seems  probable  that,  for  a  long 
time,  as  the  scooh  of  herrings  came  to  our  coasts,  the 
inhabitants  on  the  sea  and  rivers,  from  Maine  to  the 
Carolinas,  generally  secured  sufficient  for  consumption 
frcah ;  thnt  the  more  careful  provided  themselves  with 
salt  to  cure  quantities  for  future  use  ;  and  that  some, 
becoming  regular  fishermen,  caught  and  cured  the  fish 
fur  sale  to  their  neighbors  of  the  interior.  And  that 
the  practice  was  continued,  substantially,  without  in- 
torruptiun,  until  the  waters  resorted  to  by  the  herring 
for  the  deposit  of  its  spawn  were  obstructed  by  dams 
and  mills,  is  haidly  to  be  doubted.  It  is  certainly  true 
that  on  some  of  the  rivers,  where  the  fishery  is  now 
nearly  extinct,  the  supply  at  the  revolutionary  era 
was  considered  inexhaustible ;  anil  that  farmers  and 
fishennen  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  filling  wogons 
and  lioats  with  scoop-nets  ami  other  simple  implements. 
The  Halibut  fishery, — The  halibut  fishery  on  George's 
Bank  is  a  new  enterprise.  It  was  commenced  within 
n  few  years  by  the  adventurous  fishermen  of  Cape 
Ann.  Pursued,  in  mid-wintor,  it  is  as  hazardous  an 
employment  as  can  well  be  imagined. 

Willie  the  fishery  was  confined  to  the  coast,  the  con- 
sumption of  tlie  tish  was  very  limited.  In  April,  1848, 
the  Ntirfolk  llfrnld  announced  that  "  our  market,  yes- 
terday inoniing,  was  enriched  with  a  delicacy  from  the 
northern  waters,  the  halibut— <«  strange  fiah  in  these 
/xirt.i,  hioii-n  onlij  tn  fpiriiresand  mttttralisls." 

The  New  Orleans  I'icayune,  in  May  of  the  same 
year,  contained  a  similar  paragraph.  At  present,  the 
fish,  packed  iu  boxes  with  ice,  is  sent,  sound  and  sweet, 
by  railroads  and  vessels,  to  tlie  most  distant  sections 
of  tlie  I'ountry.  Vessels  employed  on  the  Dank  ore 
absent  from  port  from  six  to  fourteen  days.  The  av- 
erage catch  of  haliliiit  is  perliaps  200  to  a  vessel,  though 
some  obtain  double  that  number.  The  weight  of  the 
HhIi  is  from  fiO  to  '200  pounds.  [For  nearly  the  whole 
of  tills  article  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Sabine's  vulnable 
Report  OH  Fisheries,  IH.'ii).] 

Tor  some  time,  dealers  in  Boston  purchased,  packed, 
ami  shipped  the  fish  almost  exclusively ;  but  a  com- 
pany was  finally  formed  at  (iloucester  for  the  purpose 
of  trausectiug  this  pait  of  the  business  as  well  as  the 
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other.  The  flsbennen,  however,  reiort  again  to  Boe> 
ton  ;  for  thin  company,  after  kwing  a  oonaklerable  part 
of  their  capital,  relinquUhed  their  design. 

The  growth  of  the  fishery  luu  been  rapid.  The 
number  of  vessels  employed  in  It,  owned  at  Glonces- 
ter,  was  30  in  1844 ;  68  in  184« ;  and  about  75  in  April, 
1862.  The  present  fleet  contains  many  new,  well> 
modeled,  and  fast-sailing  vessels,  llie  value  of  the 
halibut  caught  in  1851  was  upward  of  (60,000. 

I  can  not  forbear  to  add,  that  had  our  statesmen 
stood  by  the  doctrine  which  was  asserted  and  main- 
tained at  Ghent  by  the  American  commissionvm,  ofis 
source  of  calamity  at  least  would  have  lieen  spared  to 
our  fishermen.  The  rights  guarantied  to  us  formed  a 
part  of,  and  in  their  very  nature  were  as  perpetual  as, 
our  independence  as  a  nation.  The  fimt  article  of  the 
convention  of  1818  should  never  have  been  agreed  to 
by  our  government,  llie  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1788  ought  never  to  have  been  stricken  from 
that  instrument.  It  is  now  too  lata  to  correct  the 
mistake. 

The  earnings  of  the  vessels  sent  to  the  Bank  are 
generally  ample ;  but  the  fisher^'  is  not  profitable,  in 
oonnequence  of  the  extraordinary  wear  and  tear  of 
sails  and  rigging,  and  the  frequent  loss  of  cables  and 
aacliom.  More  than  all,  hardly  a  season  passes  with- 
out appalling  disaoters.  Whenever  a  vessel  is  lost  on 
George's,  all  on  board  perish. 

An  American  citizen  may  contend,  if  he  will,  for  the 
repeal  of  our  bounty  lawH  ;  he  may  favor  a  low  duty, 
or  no  doty  whatever,  on  foreign  fish  ;  but  be  is  bound 
to  honor  the  courage  and  penteverance  of  the  haliliut 
catchers  of  Cape  Ann,  who,  mid  the  storms  and  gales 
of  a  northern  winter,  procure  for  him  the  luscious  no/ii-j 
and  /jifw  which  garnish  his  l)oanl. 

I'he  statistics  of  the  produce  uf  the  United  States' 
flshories  for  1866  and  185G  are  shown  by  the  following 
table,  taken  from  tbo  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navi- 
gation : 

Statemrnt  siiowiM)  TiiK  DoucsTir  KxroRTS  or  Fmii  rRnx 
Tiiic  I'Krran  Stxth  rom  thk  Ykab  emdinu  Ji'ne  80, 
IMM. 


WUllnr  cipoitnl. 


Dritd  or  nBok«), 


Cwi. 

B vrrtish  Wpst  Indies .. '  .... 

Danish  West  Irnltes...'  £.186 

Uutcli  W«st  inilios 1,185 

Dutr-h  Onions 26,M9 

Knulsnrt '  ....  I 

Olbrsltar K8( 

Canada. a,4Mi 

Other  IWtlsh  N.  Anier-  1 

lean  row>(>Miton!< '  849 

Britloh  WcM  Indius...:  1,61M 

Britlrh  Ilondnraa. 1  1,U.S1 

Brlilnh  (lulana |  S<Hi 

Bril.  Pow.  In  Afrira...  »4! 

Brlllnh  Anttrslls |  8,8trr 

BrIiUh  Ka>t  Indks 
France  on  tb»  Atlsntl 
Frcn<-li  Wi'nt  Inillos 


PtckM. 


TSoiiiS. 

K,84e 
4.  soft 

e»,va 

I 

\*» 

2C.0U, 

I 

J.847I 

^8UI 

4.IU7 

2,l»l 

891 

ST,»M 

1«3 

«7T 

4,1  Tl 

1.\S84 

Cul)S. I   «•,^M,  174.««H 


MrT«U.  Kpjpi. !  Dullara.  \ 


40j 

no' 

1,099' 
French  GuUns. ;     *,M» 


I 

i,m. 

Ml, 
2,192 

14'. 

fiO. 
1,96»| 

8^' 

169, 

7ft. 
nnn 

4.WM 

2. 

1  . 

WW  . 

9«t. 

1,109 

i,9a7. 


Porto  Kleo '  I«,:t79 

Madrlra. I         2.V 

Cap.'  df  Vcrd  Inlands. .'  20 

TiirkfV  In  Asia. 18«; 

Otli>  r  I'urts  In  AMcs..;        CM 

IIsvll I  ftl,*«  14fi,121il»,««9j 


89,  UK) 
120 

4'<0i 
2.27:i,      0911 


41' 


2«5i 


in: 

«0« 


flOII 

lae 


8sn  Domingo A<UI 

MpxIco I  l.M 

Central  I{<-|mblle 71 

NuwUronida 9S,"1 

Vpnozuola 1,149 

Braill '  4,88X1 

Uruiiiur.  ur  Clsnlathie  i 

K.-|.ubllc... llu 

Burniit  Avr<"«,  or  Ar- 
lotlae  Itepnbllc. , . . 


gt!Ol 

am.. 


Peru.. 

Kqnador 

Handwicb  Islands. . 

JJhlna. 

Wbalo  FUburlas.. 


R8 
627 
98 
14 
89 
274 
00 


1,978! 

724 

81Ui 

4,2.'Wl 

4900 

1«,«51 

450 

288 

2,HS4 

4.-M 

72' 

•-M 

1.170 
201; 


)9« 
81 


17;. 

1801. 


1881 


4|     M 

"is 

177     909 

in  i.aool 

MJ    8A6| 


6,6TK 
8IH, 

11..M.V 
14^! 
220, 

17,064j 

1,S4«I 

i,Mt>, 

1,066! 

72.'S 

1,004 

24,902 

16 

4 

4,fi<tH 

4,400 

MM 

iu,i2o: 


8,-27 

«8,H^8l 

All 

6201 

124^ 

i,eot| 


169' 

2,844 

2,8m, 

982 


OaiiuAL  STATamnrr  or  Domsrio  EzrosT*,  AaaANain 
at  DisTaioiB,  raoM  Toa  Umitbd  Btatm,  roa  tui  Ybab 
KMDUIO  JuSK  80,  1886, 


n<tri«tt. 


I  DrM  «r  molud. 


FleklMl. 


Pssssmaqaoddr. 

Bsth.rr? 

Portland  le  Falmouth, 

Vermont 

Nowburjrport 

Oloacestor, 

Satom 

Boston  A  Oharlostown. 

Fall  River 

I*roTldonce ■. . . . 

Bristol  and  Warren. , . . 

Newport 

iNcw  London.; ........ 

INow  Haven....,.....; 

iGonMee 

jOswcgo 

jNliwara. 

jBulhln  Creek 

Oswegatotilo 

;New  York 

jciiamplaln 

jCapo  Vincent 

Iriilladclpbla 

'  I'ronquo  Isle 

Uelavraro 

Ilaltimore 

Alexandria. 

Ulchinond ., 

Newliern 

Beaufort. 

Charleston 

Key  West 6 

New  Orleans. 

I  Detroit 

jOreeon 

iPuget's  Sound 

'San  Francisco 


Total. 


C«rt.       DollA^. 

868  668 

tl»  1,721 

10,876  19,888 

172!  868 

M78'  1^01 

11,721  80,868 

8,728  9,929 


84,408 
16 

""il 
96 
89 

538 

'l°,i«4 
18(1 
ISS 
201 


1,414 

6,886 


1,612 
""27 


270,978 
68 

"■40 
814 

162 
1,940 

19,726 
686 
071 
914 


Bunli, 

Si 

86 

170 

1,181 

886 

1,846 

404 

14,806 


K«p.   Doltan. 


«, 

"'9; 
110. 
408, 
7. 
111! 

'142! 


800 

'166 

"40 
471 


296 


149,808  10,165!. 
428' 


8,194 
18,768 


C,879 


9  84 

8,886'  88,042 

«  27 

1201  410 


800 
1,088 
10,«M 
8,765 
^69^ 
8,472 


2»0:      10 


82!... 

66!:;: 

8.,..  I 

7  184 
150..,.  i 
98i..,,  1 
15....  ' 

2  2.46s 


114i     1,079 

168,9711  678,011'  80,801  l^jttS 


108 
68 

"'70 

478 

1.694 

48 

1 

1,976 

89 

68,407 

i,m 

1,8J8 


154 
48 

m 

10 
120 

521) 
Vin 


A  COMI-ABATIVR  ViEW  OF  TIIK  ToSSAnR  OF  THE  fsiTF.D 
8TATBt  KMel.OVKI)  IN  TUB  WUALK  FlHIIERV  ;  Al.,«i)  TIIR 
I'aol'DRTION  or  THK  KSROI.l.EI>  ANO  I,l(  EN«ED  'I'oNNAIlB 
KlliriX>VKI)     IS     TUB     COA8TINO     TkAIIE,     Coi)     KlBniRT, 

MArKKRRi.  Fishery,  ano  Wualk  Fibiikry,  from  is15 

TO    1856,    I.ICLl'SIVK. 


Total 

UtDDAItV. 


RrgliI'd 
toni»Ke 
ln(h» 
wha'* 
Sthvry. 


18151 
18161 
1SI7  1 
181N  1 
1S19  I 
\»2»  1 

i>2ri 

ivrt 
1S2H 
1!*24'I 
ls25;i 
IMrt'l 
1H27 
1N28'I 
lS29:i 
18801 
:iS8l|l 
11882  I 
'is8;l|l 
l-OM  1 
lH.s.^'I 
\xu\  I 

1X87  1 
l-vt-ll 

'I'v'Wi, 

l|Mo-i, 
ilHtl  -i. 


Total !T<kCf7r67M>il"|80,S01i 4.066  T7a;w8: 


1M2 
IMA 
IHU 
1816 
lK4<i:2. 

I'i47a. 

IS(x:i 
IHIK  .S 
lufto  X, 

lh5I 
Mi  4 
1NM4, 
1x54:4 
IHM  ,^ 
IN;>A4. 


,«6-<.127l 
,872,2191 
.!19".l,»ll 
2W.IH4 
;i6(),752: 
,2-11,1(16 

,S24,lW»' 
SMH.,';«« 
8'ii»,l8i) 
,42:1.111 
.M«,1UI 
.fi'-Ht.tWS 
,741,892 
,260,798 
,191,776 
.2(17.846 
,489,460 
.606,150 
7.VMHI7 
.-•24,9411 
,— 2,1(18 

,-:i(i,(;-(i 

il!(5,(V40 
.i«(((l,t79 
1-0.7I14 
1-1(1.744 
,092,;W1 
,l5-,ilo8 
,28(i.()'.(5 
.4 1 7,002 
,.')fi2,(«i 
-Jtftdtll 
IM.('4'.' 
;i;M,n|ft 
.6.t:),454 
,772,4J1» 
,i:is,4-l(l 
,407.111(1 
,8((li,l)0S; 

,212.iNll; 
h7l,(162 


ToniuiKe 
•mplo)''d 
(n  itviin 

tlAVlltR- 

tlun. 


4,871 

16185 

81.700 

H.\S9I 

28,071 

46,449 

H9,!118 

.S8,166 

.•W.879 

4I.7.%7 

46,&W 

64,621 

57,2S4 

8-,9l2 

-2,816 

7a,'!69| 

101.15-1 

lUH.IIfti) 

97,6»(ti 

lll.fisl 

l-.'7.'.'4:i 

lllMWi 

IMI.XiA, 

1869l!7l 

1.^7,4(l.^' 

I5I,I1|« 

I.Vi,'l75 

IIK294 

1IHI,IK)6 

I-1>,IIS(J 

I'j:i,-.W: 

1 92,  WO 

l-o.lNIti 

I46,(H7 

l-r.(l4•^ 

193,79m' 

I1W.2(I2 

lHl,9Ul 

l-6.778| 

1S9.2111' 


PKuroanoa  or  nt  juhollid 

TtlHWAQB   BMPtOrgP  IN    TUB 


Cua»l(ii|r 


-oMiiiij      ciHi      "-r-  |\vii,i. 


24,879 
21,6111 
28,(1(11 
57,(«U 
40,11'-' 
8»,4ls: 
.M,II«t' 
64,4721 
84,4«il 
90,Hl4 
l«l,--''« 
122,-1,% 
I22.-I5 
I4.\.V.(1 
l,'>4,"ll.% 
IWl,41i  1 
204,9:1^  1 
201, «•■<(•  I 
l7.V>-s  I 

•-'2'.(,rt(i|,i 

2  1«,-(1h'  1 
•.'7:1.17»  I 
828,(119 
1147,898 
404,842  I 
427,-91  I 
4(12.894  I 
526,947  I 
5--1,m)7  I 
(Vl.1,211  2 
51»,09S1  2, 
67(1,(KI7  2, 
77(l,2ti5,», 
fl7«,(l7.S  2 


488,067 
479,979 
4-1,468 
608,140 
628,666 

6;i9,n8o 

6%;(.4.')6 
578,0-0 
506.409 
5-9,22.'l 
6-7,27.'t 
686.420 
7.S2,9.W 
75-,9-,s2 

5I«,',I7- 
589,724 
6411,(127 
744,1!>',I 
7-M.fllil 
;»2.8(1I 
-78.(W;t 
9.Vi.».| 
,(MI.|ii.'i 
.I.5H.NV2 
,n(l,(W4 
,Io7,(>6- 
,(W6.7.V1 
i,n7ii,l.vi 
,1(«M1I1 
,19(1.111- 
,2-1', -7 1 
.4."i2,il'2:i 
,620.1'-'' 
.780,411 
,7.'A7»(1 
,-,'-t,Hl; 

,(KIH,(>'.'1 
184.256 
,278,lt«0 
,491,108 
,211,985 


2651(1 
87,879 
68.9INI 
68,6'>2 
65,(M5 
60,848 
51, ^M 
5'<,40.'. 
fi7,«-.'l 
68,419 
7(',«20 
61,7(11 
74,041' 
74,94- 
1(11,797 
tlI,.Wi 
(l(l,!'7- 
54,(I2» 
I12,7'.'l 
5I.4(»4 
7'.'.>174 
(l'.',:l(iT 
-(i,,Vi'.' 
7ci,(»ll 
;2.2.Vi 
7(i.('.S('. 
(ifi,.'i,V.' 
54.-IM 

ni,W4 
-5,2■i.^ 

tll',-2C, 
72,51(1 
70,17- 
8'.',6"i'.' 
42.1'i(l 
S'i,(',-lll 

-7,i7(; 

I(l2.(l.'i9 
109.227 

102,1114: 

102,928 
95,S1« 


,,.. 

1,230 

1,188 

m 

UlS 

I>(1 

1,051 

1,1124 

8,liM 

5N'i 

i.sn 

'227 

829 

180 

.1.\978 

'm 

4(1,211 

4S2 

47,421 

.177 

4-,725 

47- 

III  ,0-2 

8(M 

('rt.41.1 

(il,4» 

1,K8 

1(1,-11 

l,-!'l 

.')(i,(W'J 

.'p,'J:lil 

.1^1-4 

440 

•:-,2(l9 

11,:I21 

1(1.(197 

1177 

11,77(1 

148 

1(1.171 

8'^l 

■.!I.4I» 

2(lV 

■.■i\v:n 

440 

V.Vi\ 

•l;l.,^^9 

4.'n 

7'l.-,'V4 

.'■M12 

.•ki.,MO 

72..'*1 

.')9.«ft(l 

8.^041 

21,825 

70 

29,SS7 

S4S| 
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154 
4S 

"m 

10 
120 

'"m 

620 

669 

120 

4.M3 

I'M**! 


jftihtiT; 

1,280 
1,108 

S60! 

616| 

l,nwl 

l,tl'24' 
8,1*1 
6v'i 
ISO 

"ii' 

829 

1801 


9TB 

7091 

■i\i[     4vi| 

r^ij   HTij 

,726     4-»! 

fifi     8Mi 

.4««     ...,i 

.i«  l,^7;i 

.^Mi  l.^'.il 

,W'J  ),■.,»!. 

.O'^     4401 

•,2I'.9    ..... 

!,IW     ilTT'i 

.TTOi    1431 

i.ni|    It'^ll 

,41ftl    2i|-(' 

i.4i'J|'    4401 

MM'  ....| 

t.,^^9    4« 

•l>->4i  .... 

H.112;    .... 

((..MO    .... 

■.'.Mil    .... 

9.<in\  .... 

WUlj  .... 

l.fliW     70 

'.'.' 

sT'    24.S 

Stalm. 

FUkerlM. 

Cnpilil. 

ValtMOfraw 
itularUl. 

Huidf  employnl. 

Entire  wafei  per  uontii. 

Annul  pradocl. 

»U1..       1     F.oKlt. 

M*I<. 

Kenuda. 

Connecticut. 

Florid* 

Msino 

353 
16 
368 
698 
69 
86 
26 
76 
16 
11 
15 
13 

11,986,800 

18,976 

496,910 

6,683,660 

80,806 

48,700 

488,100 

385,116 

11,184 

82,600 

40,664 

10,340 

$19,674 

1,280 

19,187 

6^886 

4,979 
12,096 
82,943 

8,885 

8,961 

93 

3,788 

11,628 

244 

800 

588 

1,848 

85 

109 

188 

47 

""6 
"424 

$61,729 

1,685 

68,210 

180,885 

5,474 

8,000 

11,862 

44,578 

1,621 

8,708 

2,887 

1,010 

"■$43 
"4,998 

$1,784,488 

18,676 

669,876 

6,606,849 

72^776 

69,281 

484,845 

360,026 

27,665 

64,480 

95,003 

16,875 

Mofinftchusetta. 

Miohtinn 

New  llampshlro 

New  York 

North  Csrollnt. 

Ohia 

Kboilo  laland 

Virginia, 

Wlaconsin 

ToUl 

1,884 

$8,966,044 

$99,681 

20,704 

439 

$871  699  *     ^f^  ^'^ 

$10,1)00,188 

For  a  cotnplcts  account  of  the  political  hlBtory  and 
present  state  of  the  Fisheries,  see  Sabinr's  Report  to 
Cimi/rfM,  1858.  For  more  extended  information  in 
itganl  to  the  various  branches  of  the  fisheries,  see 
grtiflea  Cod  Fisiiert,  Herrino  Fibhrry,  and 
TrVllAl.K  FlsHKRT;  Bee  also  N.  A.  Rev.,  Ivii.  and  Ixii. 
(by  L.  Sabine);  Quar.  Rev.,  Ixix.,  226,  ix.,  268, 
xxxvii.,  345;  Edin,  Rev.,  Ixxviii.,  46,  xclii.,  174; 
Merch.  Afaff.,  xix.,  145  (Balfour)  ;  Blackwood, 
liii,  640;  Am.  Whiff  Rev.,  vi.,  490  (C.  Lanman)  ; 
Nii.Es's  Regitter,  xxix.,  877  (Lloyd's  Rep.);  Ency. 
Am.,  Kncy.  Brit.,  1856-7.     Cewiut  Rep.  U.  S.,  1854. 

Raipnwity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  her  Britannic  Afajegfy :  concluded  5M  June,  1864 ; 
ratijied  by  the  United  iSlatei  9/A  August,  1864;  ex- 
changed 9th  September,  1864;  and  proclaimed  \Uh 
September,  1864. 

Article  1.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  that,  in  addition  to  the  liberty  secured  to  the 
United  States'  fishermen  l>y  the  atmve-mentioned  con- 
vention of  October  20,  1818,  of  talking,  curing,  and 
drj-ing  fish  on  certain  coasts  of  tlie  Hritish  North 
American  colonies  therein  defined,  the  inhabitants  of 
the  United  States  shall  have,  in  common  with  the  sub- 
jects of  her  Britannic  majesty,  the  lil)erty  to  talto  fiah 
of  everj-  iiind,  except  shell-flsh,  on  the  sea-consts  and 
shores,  and  in  the  hays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Canada, 
New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Kdward's  Isl- 
and, and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
williout  being  restricted  to  any  distance  f^om  the 
sliore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  those  colonies,  and  the  islands  thereof,  and 
also  upon  the  Magdalene  Islands,  for  the  purpose  of 
drj'ing  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish  :  provided  that, 
in  so  doing,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
private  property,  or  with  British  fishermen,  in  the 
peaceable  use  of  any  i)art  of  the  said  coast  in  their  oc- 
cufHinoy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  liberty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea  fisbcrj' ;  and  that  the  salmon 
and  Khad  fisheries,  and  all  fisheries  in  rivers,  and  the 
mouths  of  rivers,  are  hereby  reserved,  exclusively,  for 
Hritish  fishermen. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  in  onler  to  prevent  or 
settle  any  disputes  as  to  tho  places  to  which  the  reser- 
vation (if  exclusive  right  to  British  fishermen,  con- 
tained in  this  article,  and  that  of  lishermen  of  tho 
United  States,  contained  in  the  next  succeeding  arti- 
cle, apply,  each  of  tho  high  contracting  parties,  on  the 
ap|ilicatlon  of  either  to  tliu  other,  shall,  within  six 
months  thereafter,  apjwint  a  con)niissloner.  The  said 
coiumlssioners,  before  proceeding  to  any  business,  shall 
make  and  subscrilio  a  solemn  declaration  that  they 
will  impartially  and  carefully  examine  and  decide,  to 
the  iH'st  of  their  judgment,  and  acconling  to  justice 
and  ecpilty,  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection  to  their 
own  country,  upon  all  siu'h  places  as  are  intended  to 
Ik!  reserved  and  excluded  (mm  the  common  liberty  of 
Ashing  under  this  and  the  next  succeeding  article,  and 
such  declaration  shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their 
proceedings. 


The  commissioners  shall  name  some  third  person  to 
act  as  an  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  any  case  or  coses  on 
which  they  may  themselves  dift'er  in  opinion.  If  they 
should  not  be  able  to  agree  upon  the  name  of  such 
third  person,  they  shall  each  name  a  person,  and  it  ' 
shall  be  determined  by  lot  which  of  the  two  persons  so 
named  shall  be  the  arbitrator  or  umpire  in  cases  of  dif- 
ference or  disagreement  between  the  two  commission- 
ers. The  person  so  to  be  chotien  to  be  arbitrator  or 
umpire  shall,  Irafore  proceeding  to  act  as  such  in  any 
case,  make  and  subscribe  a  solemn  declaration  in  a 
form  similar  to  that  which  shall  already  have  been 
made  and  subscribed  by  the  commissioners,  which 
shall  be  entered  on  the  record  of  their  |jroceedIngs. 
In  the  event  of  the  death,  absence,  or  incapacity  of 
either  of  the  commissioners,  or  of  the  arbitrator  or 
umpire,  or  of  their  or  his  omitting,  declining,  or  ceas- 
ing to  act  as  such  commissioner,  arbitrator,  or  umpire, 
another  and  different  person  shall  be  appointed  or 
named  as  aforesaid  to  act  as  snch  commissioner,  arbi- 
trator, or  umpire,  in  the  place  or  stead  of  the  person  so 
originally  appointed  or  named  as  aforesaid,  and  shall 
make  or  subscribe  such  declaration  as  aforesaid. 

Such  commissioners  shall  proceed  to  examine  the 
coasts  of  the  North  American  provinces  and  of  the 
United  States  embraced  within  the  provisions  of  the 
first  and  second  articles  of  this  treaty,  and  shall  desig- 
nate the  places  reserved  by  the-  said  article  from  the 
common  right  of  fishing  therein. 

The  decision  of  the  commisioners  and  of  the  arbitra- 
tor or  umpire  shall  be  given  in  writing  in  each  case, 
and  shall  be  signed  by  them  respectively. 

The  high  contracting  parties  herel)y  solemnly  engage 
to  consider  the  decision  of  the  commissioners  co  jointly, 
or  of  the  arbitrator  or  umpire,  us  the  case  may  be,  as 
absolutely  final  and  conclusive  in  each  case  decided 
upon  by  them  or  him  respectively. 

Article  2.  It  is  agreed  by  the  high  contracting 
parties  that  British  subjects  shall  have,  in  common 
with  the  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States,  tho  liberty  to 
take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shcll-tish,  on  the  east- 
em  sea-coasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  north  of 
the  iitith  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores 
of  the  several  islaiuLs  thereunto  adjacent,  and  in  the 
liays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said  sea-coasts  and 
shores  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  said  islands, 
without  being  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shore,  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  said  coasts  of 
the  United  States  and  of  the  islands  aforesaid,  for  the 
purpose  of  drying  their  not)--  .ind  curing  their  fish : 
provided  that,  in  so  doing,  they  <lo  not  interfere  with 
th'(  rights  of  private  property,  or  with  the  fishermen 
of  tho  United  .States  in  the  peaceable  usoof  any  part  of 
the  said  coasts  in  their  occupancy  for  the  same  purpose. 

It  is  understood  that  the  above-mentioned  iilicrty 
applies  solely  to  the  sea  fishery  ;  and  that  salmon  and 
shad  fisheries,  an<l  all  fisheries  in  ri-vcrs  and  mouths  of 
rivers,  are  hereby  reserved  exclusively  for  fishermen  of 
the  United  Stites. 

Artic.'.k  3.  It  Is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumerated 
In  the  acbeilnle  hereunto  annexed,  being  the  growth 
and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonics  or  of  the 
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FLA 


United  SUtw,  shall  b«  admitted  into  each  coontiy  n- 
spectirely  tnu  of  dutjr : 

BouiDirui  or  A«noLT»  ran  or  Dorr  bt  RioiPBOorrr 
TaiATY  irmi  Tii«  Bunsa  PaoTiKOM  or  N.  A.  akd 

TIU  CXITED  8TATKS. 


Tr«r«!«Tisi, 


Coal. 
l>rreii,     Ta«, 

AsiiB. 
TiMBBE  snd  Lumber  of  all 

kinds,    round,  hewed,  and 

Mwed,  nnin»naflu!tured  In 

whole  or  In  part. 

FiBI-WOOD. 

Plants,  Biibdbs,  and  Trees. 
Pflts,  Woou 
Fiaii-Oiu 

KicE,  UaooM-coRif ,  and  Bark. 

Gypsum,  ground  or  unground. 

Hewn    or    wrought,    or   un- 

wrought  BuRE  or  Urimd- 

STONBS, 

DvE-sTurrs. 

Fi.AX,  Ukmp,  and  Tow,  un- 

manuflictUTod. 
unmajiuractuerd  tobacco. 
Kaus. 


OiAnr,  Flovr,  and  Bread- 

■Tirrirs,  of  all  kinds. 
A  -MALa  of  all  kinds. 
Fbesh,  Smokbo,  and  Salted 

Meats, 
CorroK-wooL,    Seeds,     and 

Veoktables. 
Uhdried      Fsvm,      Deieu 

FEurre. 
Fish  of  all  kinds. 
Peoducts  of  Fish,  and  of  all 

other  creatures  llrlng  lu  the 

water. 
PouLTET,  Eaos. 
Hidrs,  Fdes,  Skiks,  or  TAiia, 

nndrused. 
Btonx  or  Marble,  In  Its  emdo 

or  unwTOUght  state. 
,  Slate. 
BnrrEa,  Cheese,  Tallow. 
Laeo,  IIobms,  Manures. 
Ores  of  Metals,  of  all  kinds. 

Articlb  4.  It  is  agree<l  that  the  citizens  and  inhalv 
itants  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  nuv- 
i  igate  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada 

UMd  as  the  means  of  communicating  between  the  great 
lakes  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  their  vessels,  iioats, 
and  crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and 
Other  assessments  as  now  are.  or  may  hereafter  l>e,  ex- 
acted of  her  majesty's  said  subjects ;  it  being  under- 
stood, however,  that  the  Ilritish  government  retaine 
the  right  of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due 
notice  thereof  to  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British 
government  should  exercise  the  said  reserved  right, 
the  government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the 
right  of  suspending,  if  it  think  lit,  the  operation  of 
(p  Article  3  of  the  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province 

of  Canada  is  afTccted  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  sus- 
pension of  the  free  navigation  of  the  River  St.  Law- 
rence or  the  canals  may  cimtintie. 

It  is  further  agreed  tliat  Kritish  subjects  shall  have 
the  right  freely  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their 
vessels,  boats,  and  rxafts,  so  long  as  the  privilege  of 
navigating  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  .Vmer- 
ican  citizens  by  the  above  clause  of  the  present  article, 
shall  continue;  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  further  engages  to  urge  U|>on  the  State  govern- 
ments to  secure  to  the  subjects  of  her  Uritannic  maj- 
esty the  use  of  the  several  State  Oiinals,  on  terms  of 
e<{Uulity  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States. 

And  it  Is  further  agreed,  tliut  nu  export  duty,  or 
other  duty,  shall  lie  levied  on  luml>er  or  timlier  of  any 
kind  cut  on  that  portion  of  tho  American  territory  in 
the  State  of  Maine  watered  by  the  Kivur  St.  .Iiibn  and 
its  tributaries,  and  floated  down  that  river  to  the  sea, 
when  the  same  is  shippei'  to  the  United  States  from 
the  province  of  New  Brunswick. 

Fisb-hOOlu  (/lamrrotm,  l'°r. ;  h'ithanfifln,  Ger.) 
are  constructed  with  simple  tmds,  but  rei|iiire  great 
manual  dexterit}'  in  the  workmen.  The  iron  wire  of 
which  they  are  made  hlidubl  Imj  of  the  U'st  quality, 
smooth  and  sound.  A  bundle  of  kucIi  wire  U  cut  in 
len|{ths,  either  by  nlieurs  or  by  biying  it  down  ii|>on  un 
angular  wedge  of  huni  hti'td  tixi'd  hurixniitiilly  in  u 
block  or  anvil,  anil  ^t^ikio|<  iilf  the  prti|ier  lengths  by 
thn  blows  of  a  haminer.  In  fashioning  tint  b(trht  of 
the  books,  the  ittraight  pime  of  win>  i^*  laid  down  in 
the  gr<Hivo  of  an  iron  bltK-k  made  on  piir|HiHu,  and  is 
dexterously  struck  by  the  chiiu'l  in  u  slanting  direc- 
tion, ucniss  so  niut'h  of  the  wire  as  may  be  ilvemed 
necessary.  A  shar|>-|iointed  little  wedge  i»  thus  fonned, 
whose  base  graduates  intn  the  Hulistance  of  the  metal. 
The  end  of  the  hIa)  where  the  liiiu  is  to  be  attached  is 
niiw  flattened  or  screw-tap|ieil ;  the  other  end  is  sharp- 
Itolnted,  and  tha  proper  twisted  curvature  is  given. 


Tha  soft  lion  hooks  are  next  case-hardened,  to  give 
them  the  steely  stiffness  and  elasticity,  by  imbedding 
them  in  animal  charcoal  contained  in  an  earthen  or 
iron  box  ;  after  which  they  are  brightened  by  heating 
and  agitating  them  with  bran,  and  finally  tempered  by 
exposure  to  a  regulated  temperature  upon  a  hot  iron 
plate.  Hooks  for  salt-water  fishing  are  frequently 
tinned  to  prevent  them  wearing  rapidly  away  in  rust. 

Flsh-poncU  are  ponds  made  by  art,  in  which  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  fish  are  bred  and  fattened.  In  general 
this  is  only  attempted  with  fresh-water  fish ;  but  in 
some  places  ponds  have  l>eon  formed  on  the  sea  shore, 
and  so  contrived  as  to  have  their  waters  renewed  every 
tide,  and  in  these  sen  fish  have  been  kept  for  use  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  fresh-water  fish  which  is  the 
most  successfully  managed  in  ponds  is  the  carp. 

Fiume,  a  seaport  town  of  Austria.  The  commer- 
cial movements  in  the  port  of  Fiume  in  1860,  including 
coasting  trade,  were :  imports,  16,604,000  francs ;  ex- 
ports, 17,803,000  francs.  The  coasting  trade  of  Fiume, 
at  all  times  more  important  in  the  general  commerce 
of  that  port  than  the  foreign  trade,  amounted  in  the 
year  1850  to  6,840,000  francs  for  imports,  and  8,473,000 
francs  for  exports;  leaving  a  total  for  foreign  com- 
merce of  19,004,000  francs.  The  latter  trade  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  Pontifical  states,  Naples,  Ionian 
Isles,  Turkey,  England,  and  France.  Total  tonnage 
employed,  342,403  tons;  of  which  more  than  two 
thirds  under  the  Austrian  flag. 

Flag,  an  ensign  or  colors;  a  cloth  on  which  are 
usually  displayed  certain  devices,  and  attached  to  a 
staff.  In  the  arr>iy,  it  signifies  a  small  banner  by 
which  one  regiment  is  distinguished  from  anotlier ;  in 
the  marine,  a  certain  banner  by  which  an  admiral  is 
dis*inguished  from  the  other  ships  of  his  squadron,  or 
by  wiiich  the  ships  of  one  nation  are  distinguished 
fn)m  those  of  another.  The  flog  acquired  its  present 
form  in  the  sixth  century  in  Spain ;  it  was  previously 
small  and  square. — AsiiE.  The  flag  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  there  by  the  Saracens  ;  liefure  which 
time  the  ensigns  of  war  were  extended  on  cross  pieces 
of  wood. — Pai(I>on.  The  term  flag  is  more  partiuu- 
lurly  u.'ted  at  sea  to  denote  to  what  country-  a  ship  lie- 
longs,  and  the  <|Uality  of  its  commander.  The  hnnur 
of  the  dug  salute  at  sea  was  exacted  by  England  from 
very  early  times  ;  but  it  was  formally  yielded  by  the 
Dutch  in  \.i>.  1673,  at  which  period  they  had  been 
defeated  in  many  actions.  Louis  XIV.  obliged  the 
Spaniards  to  lowei  their  flag  to  the  French,  ItitiO. — 
IIknaui.t.  After  an  engagement  of  three  hours  lie- 
tween  Tourville  an<l  the  Spaniah  Admiral  Papachin, 
the  latter  yioldud  by  firing  a  sulute  of  nine  guns  to  the 
French  flag,  Juue  2,  1688. — IiUm. 

To  loner  or  tlrih  Ihf  flag,  in  the  navy,  is  to  pull  it 
ilown  U|Min  the  cap,  or  to  take  it  in,  us  a  token  of  the 
respect  due  from  uU  shi|>s  or  fleets  to  those  which  ar< 
undeniably  their  su|>eriors.  To  biwer  ur  strike  the 
dug  in  an  engagement  is  u  sign  of  submiHsion  or  sur- 
render. The  method  of  Icuiling  u  ship  in  triumpli  i» 
to  attach  the  Hags  to  the  shrouds,  or  the  gallery  in  the 
bind  part  of  the  ship,  letting  them  hung  down  toward 
the  water,  and  to  tow  the  vessels  by  the  stern.  I.ivy 
relates  that  this  was  the  mode  in  which  the  Koinans 
useil  the  Hbips  of  (.'urthuge. 

To  hmer  out  the  Fliti/,  is  to  display  or  put  abroad  the 
flag. 

To  hang  oul  the  While  flag,  is  to  ask  quarter ;  ur, 
when  a  vessel  has  arrived  on  a  coast,  it  shows  that  it 
has  no  hostile  intention,  but  comes  to  trade,  or  tin  like. 
The  red  Hug  1«  a  sign  of  defiance  and  buttle. 

f'^iff  Offiirri  are  thosu  who  command  the  heverul 
squudnins  of  a  fleet. 

Flag  of  the  Vniled  Statu. — The  act  to  establish 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  was  enacted  by  Coiigreiia, 
April  4,  1818,  viz. :  "  That  from  and  after  the  4th  day 
of  July  next  the  Aug  of  the  United  States  Ite  thirteen 
horizontal  stripes,  alternate  rod  and  white ;  that  the 
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nnlofi'l*  twenty  stars,  white  in  a  blue  field.  That  on 
the  admiasion  of  every  new  State  into  the  Union  one 
star  be  added  to  the  union  of  the  flag ;  and  that  snch 
addition  shall  take  effect  on  the  4th  day  of  July  then 
next  succeeding  such  admission." 

Flail,  an  instrument  for  threshing  com,  consisting 
of  the  hand-staff,  or  piece  held  in  the  thresher's  hand ; 
the  Bwiple,  or  that  part  which  strilces  the  com;  the 
raplins,  strong  leathem  thongs  which  unite  the  hand- 
staff  and  swiple;  and  the  middle-band,  a  leathem 
thong  or  flsh-sUn  that  ties  the  caplins  together. 

Flambeau,  a  kind  of  torch  made  of  thick  wicks, 
covered  with  wax,  and  used  in  the  streets  at  night,  at 
illuminations,  and  in  processions.  Flambeaux  usually 
consist  of  four  wicks  or  branches,  about  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  three  feet  long,  made  of  coarse  half- 
twisted  hempen  yam  ;  and  these,  being  suspended  by 
one  end,  are  coated  with  white  or  yellow  wax,  which 
is  poured  over  them  fh)m  a  ladle  until  the  requisite 
tiilcknesn  l>e  obtained. 

Flannel,  a  woolen  stuff,  composed  of  a  woof  and 
warp,  and  woven  after  the  manner  of  baize.     Dr. 
Blacic  assigns  as  a  reason  why  flannel  and  other  sub- 
stances of  the  same  kind  keep  the  Ixxly  warm,  that 
they  compose  a  rare  and  spongy  mass,  the  fibres  of 
which  touch  each  other  so  lightl}'  that  the  heat  moves 
slowly  throngh  the  interstices,  which  being  filled  only 
with  air,  and  that  too  in  a  stagnate  state,  give  little 
assistance  in  conducting  the  heat.     From  the  experi- 
ments of  Count  Rnmford,  it  appears  that  there  is  no 
lelation  lietween  the  power  which  the  substances  usu- 
sllr  wom  as  clothing  have  of  absorlitng  moisture,  and 
that  of  keeping  the  body  warm.     Having  provided  a 
quantity  of  several  of  these  substances  (as  mentioned 
below),  he  exposed  them,  spread  out  upon  clean  china 
plates  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  to  the  warm 
>nd  dry  air  of  a  room  which  had  been  heated  by  a 
German  stove  for  several  months,  and  during  the  pre- 
ceding six  hours  he  had  raised  the  thermometer  to 
85°  of  Fahrenheit ;  after  which  he  weighed  equal 
qaantlties  of  the  different  substances  with  a  very  ac- 
cnrate  balance.     They  were  then  spread  out  upon  a 
cliina  plate,  and  removed  into  a  very  large  uninhab- 
ited room  upon  the  second  floor,  where  tliey  were  ex- 
posed forty-eight  hours  upon  a  table  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  the  air  of  which  was  45°  of  Fahrenheit. 
At  the  end  of  this  time  they  were  weighed,  and  then 
removed  into  a  damp  cellar,  wliere  they  were  placed 
on  a  table  in  the  middle  of  the  vault,  the  air  of  which 
was  at  the  temperature  of  45°,  and,  by  the  hydro- 
meter, seemed  to  be  fully  saturated  with  moisture.   In 
tliis  situation  they  were  suffered  to  remain  three  days 
and  three  nights,  the  vault  Iwing  all  the  while  hung 
round  with  wet  linen  cloths,  to  render  the  air  as  com- 
pletely (lump  as  possible.     At  the  end  of  throe  days 
tliey  were  weighed,  and  the  weights  at  the  different 
times  were  found  as  in  the  following  table : 


Welxht  •ftfi 
In  tu«)  hul 


Furtn. 
1,000 


Bheop's  wool 

'Heaver's  flr 

fTlie  tat  ofa  Itussian  lisro.. 

jElilcr-ilown 

I       I  Kaw  single  tliread . . 

atlk  J-UavelinKaofwhttel 

I     talTety ) 

1  Kino  Lint 

Llnon  V  ICavrllngs  of  ftne  I 

)     llnon j 

Cotton  wool 

Bavellngs  of  silvur  lace.. . 

In  regard  to  these  experiments  Count  liumford  ol)- 
serves,  that  though  linen,  from  the  apparent  ease  with 
which  it  receives  dampness  from  the  atmosphere, 
seems  to  liave  a  much  greater  attraction  for  water  tlian 
«ny  other,  yet  It  would  appear,  from  what  is  related 
sbove,  that  those  Ixtdies  which  receive  water  in  its  un- 
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elastic  form  with  the  greatest  eaM,  or  an  moit  Many 
wet,  are  not  those  which  in  all  cases  attract  the  hu- 
midity of  the  atmosphere  with  the  greatest  avidity, 
"  Perhaps,"  says  he,  "  the  apparent  dampness  of  linen 
to  the  touch  arises  more  from  the  ease  with  which  that 
substance  parts  with  the  water  it  contains  than  from 
the  quantity  of  water  it  actually  holds ;  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  body  appears  hot  to  the  touch  in  conse- 
quence of  its  parting  freely  with  its  heat ;  while  an- 
other body  which  is  really  at  the  same  temperature, 
but  which  withholds  its  heat  with  great  obstinacy, 
affects  the  sense  of  feeling  much  less  strongly.  It  is 
well  known  that  woolen  cloths,  such  as  flannels,  etc., 
wom  next  the  skin,  greatly  promote  insensible  per- 
spiration. May  not  this  arise  principally  from  the 
strong  attraction  which  subsists  l>etween  wool  and  the 
water}'  vapor  which  is  continually  issuing  from  the 
human  body  ?  That  it  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the 
warmth  of  that  covering,  is  clear ;  for  the  same  degree 
of  warmth  produced  by  wearing  more  clothing  of  a 
different  kind  does  not  produce  the  same  effect.  The 
perspiration  of  the  human  body  being  absorbed  by  a 
covering  of  flannel,  it  is  immediately  distributed 
through  the  whole  thickness  of  that  substance,  and  by 
that  means  exposed,  by  a  very  large  surface,  to  he 
carried  off  by  the  atmosphere ;  and  the  loss  of  this 
watery  vapor  whicii  the  flannel  sustains  on  the  one 
side  by  evaporation,  l)eing  immediately  restored  from 
the  other,  in  consequence  of  the  strong  attraction  be- 
tween the  flannel  and  this  vapor,  the  pores  of  the  skin 
are  disencumbered,  and  they  are  continually  sur- 
rounded by  a  drj-  and  salubrious  atmosphere." — Phi- 
losophical Trantactiotu,  No.  483. 

Flannels  are  much  more  luxurious  productions  than 
they  were  in  years  gone  by.  We  knew  them  formerly 
only  as  woolen  or  worsted  goods ;  but  modem  ingenu- 
it}'  has  devised  flannel  made  of  mingled  wool  and  silk. 
Its  inventors  claim  for  it  a  superiority  over  ordinary 
flannels,  in  being  less  irritating  to  the  skin ;  it  shrinks 
less  in  washing ;  the  silk  increases  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  texture,  and  renders  it  less  liaiile  to 
tear.  Such  flannels  have  even  been  embroidered, 
and  used  for  ladies'  opera  cloaks.  Then  we  have 
choice  "  Thil)et"  flannels,  made  from  the  finest  wool ; 
and  flax  flannels,  in  which  flax,  prepared  onClaussen's 
process,  is  mixed  with  wool ;  and  fancy-colored  flan- 
nels— pink,  rose-color,  cherr}',  crimson,  blue,  orange, 
and  other  dainty  tints.  The  philosophy  of  cheapness 
has  also  visited  the  flannel  regions,  for  some  of  the 
low-priced  flannels  contain  a  portion,  more  or  less,  of 
cotton.  There  are  striped  flannels,  and  cricketers' 
flannels,  and  "  anti-rheumatic"  flannels,  and  many 
other  special  and  oddlj'-named  kinds. 

Flax  ((ler.  Flachi ;  Du.  Vlatch ;  Fr.  Lin ;  It.  and 
Sp.  Lino;  Bus.  Lett,  Lnn;  Pol.  Ltn;  Lat.  Linuwi),  an 
important  plant  (Linum  tisllatissimum)  that  has  been 
cultivated  from  the  earliest  ages  in  Great  Britain  and 
many  other  countries ;  its  fibres  being  manufactured 
into  tliread,  and  its  seed  crushed  for  oil.  Russia  sup- 
plies by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  flax  imported 
into  Kngland,  the  principal  sorts  being  Petersburg, 
Narvn,  Riga,  Revel,  Pemau,  Liebau,  Memel,  and 
Oberland.  Petersburg  and  Narva  flax  are  nearly  of 
the  same  quality,  the  latter  being  but  little  inferior  to 
the  former.  Roth  sorts  come  in  bundles,  of  12,  9,  and  0 
heads.  The  Riga  flax  seems  to  deserve  the  preference 
of  any  importe<l  from  the  Baltic  It  is  the  growth  of 
the  provinces  of  Marienl)urg,  Drunnia,  Thisenbh.'nisen, 
and  I.:tliuania.  The  best  Marien'imrg  is  called  simply 
Maricnburg  (M),  or  Marienburg  clean  j  the  second 
quality,  cut  (OM)  •,  and  the  third,  rintdt  drayhand 
(RD) ;  of  the  three  other  provinces,  the  first  quality 
bears  tlio  name  of  rakitzrr ;  as,  Druania  rakitzer  (DR), 
Thienenhniism  raHlzer  (TR),  and  Lithuania  mkitzer 
(LR).  The  cut  flax  of  these  three  provinces  is  the 
second  quality  ;  and  to  the  third  quality  belongs  the 
badttiib  and  baditub  cut  (U  and  BU) ;  the  patemotttr 
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CP]SC) ;  and  J^/>  three  band  (HD).     Badttub  and  pa- 
tenuMttr  are  th«  refute  of  the  raJdltm-  flax,  and  the 
thtte  band  again  the  refuse  of  the  former  sort,  and  con- 
sequently very  ordinary.     The  Revel  and  Penan  con- 
sists of  Marienburg,  cut,  riuen,  haft  thrte  band,  and 
three  batid.     The  Liebau  and  Memel  growths  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  denomination  otfour  and  three  band. 
These  two  sorts,  as  well  as  the  Olierland  flax,  come 
from  Konigsberg,  Elbing,  etc.,  and  are  little  esteemed 
in  the  British  market.    Flanders  or  Dutch  flax  is  well 
dretsed,  and  of  the  finest  quality.    Flax  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  EgJTt.  Of  late  years,  some  of  the  Italian 
ports,  which  used  to  be  supplied  from  Russia,  have 
been  fully  supplied,  on  lower  terms,  from  Alexandria. 
The  Phormitim  tenor,  or  New  Zealand  flax,  has  been 
said  to  exceed  every  other  species  in  strength  of  flbre 
and  whiteness ;  qualities  which,  if  it  really  posesses 
them  in  the  degree  stated,  must  make  it  peculiarly 
well  fitted  for  l>eing  made  into  canvas  and  cordage. 
'  In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  is  a  great  diversity  of 
opinion  as  to  its  real  merits,  and  it  fetches  <it  present 
but  a  low  price.     In  1831  and  1832  the  imports  of  New 
Zealand    flax  amounted  respectively  to  15,725  and 
15,867  cwts. ;  hut  they  fell  off'  in  1836  to  7812  cwts., 
and  since  then  only  trifling  quantities  have  l>cen  im- 
ported.   It  is  alleged  that  this  is  in  consequence  of  the 
imperfect  preparation  of  the  flax,  which  has  hithortu 
been  entirely  intrusted  to  the  native  women.     But 
without  presuming  to  say  wliether  the  defects  with 
which  it  is  charged  be  inherent  in  the  flax  itself,  or  de- 
pend on  its  preparation,  it  is  abundantly  certain  that 
unless  it  be  furnished  of  a  superior  quality,  it  will  not 
suit  our  markets.    When  flux  is  brought  to  the  princi- 
pal Russian  ports  whence  it  is  sliipped,  it  is  clussiHed 
according  to  its  qualities,  and  made  up  in  bundles  by 
Bwom  inspectors  (braekfrt),  appointed  l)y  government 
for  the  assortment  of  that  and  all  otiicr  merchandise. 
These  functionaries  are  said  to  perform  their  task  with 
laudable  impartiality  and  exactness.     A  ticket  is  at- 
tached to  over}-  bundle  of  assorted  flax,  containing  the 
name  of  the  inspector  and  owner,  the  sort  of  flax,  and 
the  period  wheu  it  was   selected  or  iiis|)ecteil.     See 
II EMI'.     Qood  flax  should  be  of  a  tine  bright  color, 
well  separated  from  the  tow,  codila,  or  coarser  |>ortion 
of  the  plant ;  and  of  a  long,  fine,  and  xtroiig  libro.    In 
purchasing  flax,  it  is  usual  to  employ  agents  wholly 
devoted  to  this  peculiar  business, 

AooouNT  or  Till  Quantities  or  i'uAX  ani>  Tow  iMPontKu 
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Flax  has  been  but  little  ciiltivulcd  in  the  I'nited 
States,  and  only  for  home  consumption.  EfTurts  arn 
now  liciiig  made  to  increaxo  the  pro<luclinn.  Linen 
mills  have  liee ii  erected  in  Fall  River  and  other  places  ; 
and  the  demund  will  after  this  equal  the  supply. 

During  the  last  half  century  various  attempts  have 
been  miide  to  cITect  tlio  neparatiun  of  tlio  fibrous  from 
the  w<x>dy  [lortion  of  the  flax  stem  by  chemical  an<l  iiie- 
cbonical  means.  In  several  cases  the  results  at  fliit 
appeand  to  be  very  promising,  but  in  every  instance 
it  was  soon  found  that  there  were  lnsu|M>r!;!ii<i  pra'  Ileal 
olijectious.    Among  chemical  agents,  solutious  of  sul- 


phuric acid,  caustic  potash,  caustic  soda,  quicklime 
and  soft  soap,  were  all  in  turn  tried  and  discarded! 
and  among  mechanical  processes,  the  ingenious  con- 
trivances of  Mr.  James  I^e,  and  Messrs.  Hill  &  Uundy 
shared  the  same  fate.  AVhatever  may  have  been  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  processes  of  these  rival 
inventors,  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  both  were  re- 
linquished and  forgotten.  Various  other  ingenious 
mechanical  arrangements  have  been  devised,  but  hith- 
erto they  have  had  very  little  success. 

Schenck's  process,  for  which  he  obtained  a  patent  in 
1846,  is  undoubtedly  a  very  important  improvement.  It 
consists  merely  in  steeping  the  flax  stems  in  warm  water 
heated  artillcUUly  to  the  temperature  best  suited  to 
fermentation.  In  this  simple  way  the  operation  is 
rendered  rapid  and  certain,  all  uncertainty  from  fluctu- 
ation in  temperature  and  weather  is  avoided,  and  the 
whole  process  is  entirely  under  the  command  of  tlie 
manufacturer.  The  temperature  best  suited  fur  tliis 
purjmse  is  about  80°,  or  from  80°  to  nearly  90°. 
Above  this  ]ioint  the  process  proceeds  too  rapidly,  auj 
the  flbre  is  almost  sure  to  l>e  more  or  less  injured.  I'ho 
time  required  is  from  about  70  to  90  hours.  It  appears 
to  l)e  generally  admitted  that  the  wanu-wutcr  steop. 
lug  increases  the  percentage  of  fliiro  obtained  from  the 
flax  stem  over  that  obtained  by  the  old  modes  uf  ret- 
ting by  nearly  one  fifth ;  and  that,  while  the  lincunss 
and  spinning  qualities  of  the  libro  are  increased,  the 
strength  is  in  no  way  weakened  or  diminished,  unless 
the  process  be  iiermitted  to  proceed  too  far — un  acci- 
dent that  need  never  hap|>en,  from  the  complete  con- 
trol over  it  which  tlie  manufacturer  has  throughout. 
Although  there  is  no  doubt  as  to  the  practical  vulue  of 
the  use  of  warm  water  in  flux  retting,  yet  the  intniduc- 
tion  of  Schenck's  proi^ss  is  fur  from  removing  nil  tho 
difilculties  of  the  flax  manufacturer;  much  still  re- 
mains to  be  eftccte<l ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  iniprobablo 
that  ere  long  a  ye;,  more  perfect  process  may  lie  de- 
vised. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe,  that  tho  Uiic  of  warm 
water  in  the  prejiaration  of  vegetable  fibre  is  not  alto- 
gether new,  it  having  been  employed  by  the  Mulayn 
and  l>y  the  natives  of  Rungpoor,  in  Ilengul.  The  pnicess 
adopted  at  Beucoolen  is  stated  by  L)r.  (^ampljell  to 
consist  of  steeping  the  stems  o*"  the  hemp  in  wiirm  wa- 
ter, in  which  it  is  allowed  to  re'iiain  for  two  days  and 
nights.  The  old  German  process,  culled  "  Jlutken- 
rost,"  sometimes  used  in  preparing  the  finer  sorts  of 
flax,  is  also,  to  some  extent,  an  application  uf  tho 
same  principle.  In  this  muilo  of  retting,  the  llux  was 
step|)cd  for  four  or  five  days  in  a  warm  mixture  of  milk 
and  water,  and  thus  the  desired  degree  of  fermcntiition 
in  the  flax  stems  was  produced.  This  o|>crutlon  i]in.st 
lie  distinguished  from  thu  more  UKKlem  one,  in  which 
sour  milk  was  used  in  order  to  give  a  good  color  to 
linen — a  process  introduced  by  tho  Dutili  toward  the 
midille  of  the  last  century.  The  lliieu  was  boiled  in  a 
weak  alkaline  lye,  and  subsequently  treated  with  sour 
butter-milk,  for  the  pur]>ose  of  uidinj;  in  removing  the 
olkali,  and  diKsolving  the  earth)'  impurities  present  in 
the  fibre.  Dccasionally,  also,  salt  of  riorrel  was  used 
for  the  same  pur|iose ;  and  in  J  775  Reuss  states  that 
sulphuric  nnd  muriatic  acids  might  be  used  for  tlic , tame 
end;  but  that  lieing  too  costly,  they  Imd  not  as  yet 
come  into  general  use.  Of  course  all  proccs.se'*  in 
wliiih  iKiillng,  or  even  h<it,  water  is  n.sed,  are  <|uito 
dirterent  in  their  mode  "f  action  from  tho.se  in  which 
only  warm  water  Is  employed.  When  boiling  water 
Is  used,  it  Is  with  a  view  of  dis.solving  nnd  removing 
tho  useless  mutters  which  imrust  thu  fibrous  \mtU  of 
the  plant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  warm  wnter  is 
used  to  soften  them,  and  to  aid  In  their  putrefaitinn  nr 
decoin|iosttion,  through  the  agency  of  fcnnentatinn. 
In  1787,  much  interest  was  excited  In  Ireland  by  the 
publication  of  a  plan  for  improving  the  retting  u(  th\ 
by  the  action  of  hot  water.  In  this  scheme  it  was 
pn)lKised  to  scald  thu  flax-ttcms  in  boiling  water  to 
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soften  them,  and  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  extraneons 
vegetable  matters  which  they  contain;  and  it  waa 
conceived  that  after  this  treatment  the  subsequent  ret- 
ting of  the  flax  would  be  more  rapid,  certain,  and  man- 
ageable ;  so  that  time  would  be  saved,  the  noisome 
process  of  pond-retting  be  obviated,  and  the  result  be 
to  yield  a  stronger  and  whiter  fibre.  The  minute  and 
careful  experiments  of  Hermbstaedt  an  the  chemical 
principles  involved  in  the  retting  of  flax  (made  about 
the  l>eginning  of  the  present  century-)  threw  much 
light  on  the  whole  subject,  and,  to  some  extent,  indi- 
cated the  influence  of  temperature  on  the  success  of 
the  oi)eration. 

Flax-cotton  is  a  material  prepared  from  flax, 
hemp,  and  other  vegetable  fibres,  and  which  very 
nearly  resemliles  the  fibre  of  the  Gosiypium  or  cotton- 
plant.  M.  Clnussen'g  ingenious  prnce.is  for  malting 
flax-cotton  (patented  August,  I860)  consists  essentially 
in  boiling  the  cut  and  crushed  stems  of  the  flax,  hemp, 
ur  other  plant,  in  a  dilute  solution  of  caustic  soda, 
containing  about  l-2000th  part  of  alkali.  The  fibrous 
matter  is  then  removed,  and  plnngeu  into  a  l)ath  of 
dilute  sulphuric  acid,  containing  l-500th  part  of  acid, 
in  which  it  is  boiled  for  atmut  an  hour.  It  is  next 
transferred  into  a  solution  containing  about  10  per  cent, 
of  rarbonato  of  soda ;  and,  lastly,  wlien  it  has  remained 
in  tho  latter  for  an  hour,  it  is  plnnged  into  a  wealc  so- 
lution of  sulphuric  acid,  consisting  of  one  part  of  acid 
to  200  or  500  parts  of  water ;  in  tliis  it  is  left  for  about 
half  un  hour,  and  the  process  is  completed.  The  ef- 
fect of  these  several  processes  is  "  to  divide  and  split 
up"  the  fibre  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  so  ag  com- 
pletely to  alter  its  character.  I'lax  thus  treated  is 
converted  into  a  substance  very  nearly  resembling  cot- 
ton. It  is  probable  that  flax-cotton  can  be  advantage- 
unsly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics,  as  it 
appears  capable  of  being  spun  with  wool,  silk,  and 
other  fibres ;  it  may,  therefore,  perhaps  hereafter  lead 
to  pevcrnl  new  and  important  practical  applications. 

The  idea  of  modifying  tlio  fibre  of  tlie  flax  and  hemp, 
80  as  to  convert  it  into  a  kind  of  cotton,  is  by  no  means 
new.  In  17-17,  Lilljikreuzes  and  Palmquist  dcf '>rit)cd 
a  mode  of  converting  flax  into  "  cotton,"  by  boinng  it 
for  fome  time  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  and  sul>- 
gequently  washing  it  with  soap.  In  1776,  consider- 
oble  quantities  of  refuse  flax  and  hemp  were  converted 
into  "  flax-cotton"  by  Lady  Sloira,  with  the  iiid  of  T. 
B  Bailey,  of  Hope,  near  Manchester.  The  full  details 
of  the  process  employed  do  not  appear  to  have  l)een 
pulilislied ;  but  from  Lady  Moira's  letters  in  the 
Tninmctitmi  nf  the  Society  of  Arts  for  177.'),  it  appears 
that  the  fibre  was  lM>iled  in  an  alkaline  lye,  or  a  solu- 
tion of  kelp,  containing;  curbonnto  of  soda,  and  subse- 
quently scoured.  The  result  of  this  was  th;it  "  the 
fibrea  seem  to  Iw  set  at  liberty  from  i  ii'h  other,"  after 
which  It  may  be  "  carded  on  cotton  canls."  It  appears 
that  at  this  time  flax-cotton  "  wiis  made  and  sold 
at  M.  per  pound;"  and  Lady  Moira  states,  that  slio 
believes  that  it  takes  colors  better  than  flax.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  fate  of  Lady  Moini's  scheme: 
the  snys  :  "  I  have  no  reason  to  be  vain  of  the  samples 
I  have  sent  you :  they  merely  show  tliut  the  material 
of  fl:ix-cotton,  in  able  hands,  will  bear  manufacturing, 
thou^jh  it  is  my  ill  fortune  to  have  it  discredited  by 
tho  artl/.uns  who  work  for  me,  1  had,  In  Dublin,  with 
great  difliculty,  a  gown  wove,  and  three  waistioats ; 
but  had  not  the  ])erson  who  employed  a  weaver  for  me 
particularly  wished  to  obligo  me,  I  could  not  have  got 
It  accomplished." 

Sulisequently  to  this,  several  attempts  were  made  in 
Germany  to  convert  tlax  Into  a  filire  resemliling  cot- 
ton. In  1777,  Karon  Mei<lliiger  proposed  to  convert 
flax  Into  a  sort  of  cotton,  l)y  the  action  of  alkaline  so- 
lutions, etc.  In  17H0,  a  factorj-  was  cstaldishod  at 
Ilerchtoldsdorf,  near  Vienna,  for  the  ]>ractical  working 
of  tlil.s  process ;  and  similar  plans  were  subsequently 
brought  forward  by  Kreutzor  in  1801,  Stadler  and 


Haupfner  in  1811,  by  Sokou  in  1816,  and  by  several 
others.  At  the  factory  at  Berchtoldsdorf,  not  only  waa 
flax  converted  Into  cotton,  but  also  a  useful  cotton- 
like  fihre  was  prepared  from  tow  and  refuge  flax ;  and 
the  same  is  said  to  have  been  done  by  Hagg,  near  Pre»- 
burg,  in  1788,  by  GObell  in  1803,  and  Segalla  in  1811. 
Whetjyer  these  various  plans  failed  from  the  efiects  of 
jealousy  and  opposition,  like  that  which  prevented 
Lady  Moira  from  introducing  her  "  flax-cotton,"  ia 
unknown ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them 
were  long  persevered  in.  It  ig  probable  that  in  most 
coses  the  neighboring  maifufacturers  set  themselves 
against  the  introduction  of  flax-cotton ;  for  Beckman, 
who  speaks  of  its  manufacture  near  Brunswick,  states 
that  tlie  work-people  determined  not  to  use  the  new 
material,  though  at  the  same  time  he  observes,  that 
excellent  fustians  were  made,  which  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  those  manufactured  with  ordinary 
cotton.  The  extreme  similarity  of  flax-cotton  to  ordi- 
nary cotton  is  also  remarked  by  Des  Charmes  (1709), 
who  states,  that  if  the  staple  be  cut  before  it  is  carded, 
it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  it  from  cotton,  either 
in  its  raw  state  or  when  manufactured.  The  matter 
was  subsequently  investigated  by  BerthoUet,  by  Gay 
Lussac,  and  by  Globert,  who  employed  alternately 
stcepings  in  hot  solutions  of  soap,  alkali,  and  sulphuric 
or  muriatic  acid.  BerthoUet  observes,  that  equally 
fine  cotton  is  obtained  from  the  commonest  refuse  tow 
as  from  the  best  flax. 

For  some  valuable  information  on  fibrous  mate- 
rials, the  produce  of  India,  which  may  be  cheaply  and 
usefully  substituted  for  Russian  hemp  and  flax,  see 
•'  The  Fibrous  Plants  of  India  fitted  for  Cordage, 
Clothing,  and  Paper,"  by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.  I)., 
F.R.S. :  London,  1855 ;  and  also  an  article  entitled 
"  Indian  Substitutes  for  Russian  Produce,"  in  the 
Edinburg  Review  for  July,  1855. 

In  181G,  M.  Girurd  found  means  to  apply  machinery 
and  to  substitute  the  spindle  in  the  spinning  of  flax. 
To  France,  then,  belongs  the  honor  of  the  discovery, 
but  England  was  the  first  to  profit  by  it  and  put  It  in 
practice,  and  her  example  was  followed,  at  the  inter- 
val of  some  years,  by  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany, 
in  the  order  Indicated.  The  progress  of  this  industrj- 
was  rapid,  and  the  following  table  presents  its  present 
[wsition  (July,  185C) : 

Snindlea. 

Great  BrtUIn  and  Ireland 1,4SO,000 

Franou B40,000 

Germany  (including  Austria), 17I,U00 

Bolirtum 182,000 

Knssia 60,000 

Other  Knropcan  StaWa 46,000 

United  States  of  America 31,000 

Total 8,460,000 

M'hile  tho  progress  of  machine-spinning  in  Great 
Britain,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  independent  of 
all  kinds  of  protection,  except  In  the  case  of  Prussia, 
certain  premiums  paid  by  tlie  government  to  those 
who  liave  established  factories,  its  extension  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  more  especially  in  the  former,  is  due 
to  legislative  interference.  Let  us,  then,  direct  our 
attention  to  Franco,  whorn  on  extreme  Import  duty 
exists.  Although  the  duty  was  made  high  in  1826, 
the  import  of  ICngllsli  yam  was  progressive,  but  slow, 
until  18.')li,  when  tho  rate  was  conslderatdy  reduced. 
Immediately  afterward  the  quantity  increased  rapidly. 
In  18:10  Franco  received  liut  7,500  lbs.  of  linen  yam 
from  I'ngland.  In  1835,  in  s|>lto  of  a  high  tariff,  the 
Import  had  increased  to  11,700,000  lbs.  Under  the  re- 
duced duties  it  wont  on  augmenting  until,  in  1K4'2,  it 
reached  24,750,000  lbs.  Then  came  tlie  establishment 
of  tlie  present  excessively  protective  scale  of  duty ; 
its  consequences  are  manifest  in  the  rapid  extension  of 
flux-spinning  in  France,  In  1H40  there  wore  90,000 
spindles  ;  in  1845,  the  number  was  127,000  ;  in  1850, 
275,000  ;  in  1855,  400,000.  In  the  mean  time  tho  im- 
port  of  yams  from  all  countries  fell  from  24,750,000 
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Hn.  to  1,698,000  \h».  If  we  bad  only  to  do  with  the 
eatablUbment  of  a  great  ■pinnlng-trade  in  France,  and 
the  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  yam  at  home,  theie 
flgorei  would  be  triumphant.  But  unfortunately  for 
the  conanmer,  aa  well  a<  for  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  nation,  the  operation  of  the  tariff  has  been  a 
costly  affair.  While  the  capitalists  who  had  jriaced 
their  money  in  the  spinning-factories  rejoiced  at  the 
results  detailed,  and  in  the  large  profits  which  their 
government  hod  given  them  a  legalized  right  to  derive 
ttoja  the  mass  of  consumers,  we  may  inquire  whether 
every  one  was  equally  satisfied  with  such  a  system  of 
political  economy. — Rtport  to  the  Ke/urm  Congreti  of 
BruutU,  by  Mr.  J.  Macadam,  of  Btlfait,  1866. 

Mr.  Macadam's  conclusions  were  as  follows  :  I.  In 
■11  cases  I  would  advocate  the  free  entry  of  the  raw 
materials,  flax  and  tow.  Where  natural  and  social 
facilities  exist  for  the  cultivation  of  flax,  no  protection 
is  required,  as  it  only  renders  the  growers  careless  of 
Improvement.  Where  these  elements  of  success  are 
wanting,  it  is  evident  that  the  culture  should  be 
abandoned.  A  nation  should  never  be  subjected  to  a 
tax  simply  to  supply  itself  with  a  material  which  it 
can  have  better  and  cheaper  IVom  elsewhere. 

II.  I  would  urge  a  moderate  fixed  ad  vale  rem  duty 
/or  the  exorbitant  ones  now  levied  in  many  States, 
jund  flx  it  for  10  per  cent,  on  the  present  value  of  En- 
l^h  yams.  If  to  this  rate  of  duty  be  added  the  cost 
of  packing,  transport,  commission  and  other  charges, 
the  rate  of  protection  wiuld  really  amount  to  15  per 
cent.  French  and  Belgian  spinners  may.  perhaps,  say 
(hat  this  duty  would  be  inadequate  to  protect  them, 
but  I  can  not  admit  this.  It  is  trae  that  the  cost  of 
fuel  is  higiter  in  France  and  Belgium  than  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  Put,  on  the  other  hand,  I  con 
prove  that  in  Ireland  we  pay  more  in  proportion,  as 
compared  with  Great  Britain,  than  France  or  Belgium 
does,  as  compared  with  us.  For  example,  while  at 
I.«eds  coals  cost  4s.  8d.  per  ton,  and  at  Dundee  8s., 
they  cost  in  Belfast  10s.  to  lis.  6d.  per  ton,  making  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  English  spinners  of  140  per 
cent.,  and  of  the  Scotch  of  !I0  per  cent.  At  Ghent, 
coals  cost  at  present  14s.,  and  have  been  much  cheaper. 
At  Lille  they  cost  l.'is.  (id. ;  the  difference,  therefore, 
in  favor  of  the  Irish  spinners,  as  compared  with  the 
French  or  Belgian,  is  50  per  cent.  We  might,  conse- 
quently, at  Belfast,  just  as  well  demand  protection 
from  the  English  and  Scot<-h  spinners,  as  the  French 
and  Belgians  ask  It  against  us.  As  to  the  cost  of  la- 
bor, the  factories  of  Ghent  and  Lille  are  in  a  better 
position  than  ours.  On  what,  then,  do  the  spinners 
of  France  and  Belgium  luue  their  claim  to  protection  ? 
On  the  superiority  of  English  machinery  ?  But  these 
machines  may  enter  Belgium  free  of  duty  ;  and  lately, 
in  France,  great  advantages  have  l>ecn  accorded  in 
their  import.  Or  is  it  on  the  great  capital  of  England, 
•ad  the  smaller  rate  of  interest  of  money  ?  As  well 
might  we,  in  [wor  Ireland,  ask  protectiim  against 
these,  and  yet  in  the  face  of  them,  we  have  progressed 
more  rapidly  than  either  England  or  Scotland.  Further, 
bow  does  it  happen  that  I'russia  and  Austria  have  pro- 
gresse<l  to  such  an  extent  in  their  spinning  witliout 
this  immediate  protection  ?  The  first  named  had.  in 
1846,  but  47,000  spindlex,  and  has  now  SHi.CNX).  The 
■econd,  which,  in  18-16,  had  but  21,000,  now  numliers 
82,0()0.  And  10  per  cent,  duty,  I  repeat,  is  abundantly 
sufficient  to  protect  the  Belgian  and  French  spinners, 
while  it  would  prove  of  great  lieneflt  tu  the  nuinufac- 
tnrcrs  of  linen  in  those  countries. 

HI.  A  dniy  of  20  per  cent,  on  unlileached  linens 
might  l>e  pro|K>sed.  When  it  is  remembered  that,  in 
almost  nil  {larts  of  the  (.'cmtinent,  weaving  at  present 
costit  less  than  in  the  United  Kingdom,  it  will  be  rec- 
ognize*) that  the  llm-n  manufacturers  of  the  Continent 
have  an  advantage  over  ours.  There  was  a  time 
when  weaving  cost  as  little  In  Ireland  as  in  any  other 
country,  and  less  than  in  many.     But  the  thinning  of 


the  popolatlon  by  the  diaMtrooa  yean  of  fkmine  which 
followed  the  potato  disaase;  the  large  emigration 
which  subsequently  took  place ;  the  recraitment  of 
able-bodied  men  for  the  army ;  and  other  causes,  br.ve 
led  to  different  results. 

In  the  United  States  of  America,  where  the  manu. 
facture  of  linen  is  on  an  extremely  small  scale,  and 
the  whole  Union  only  contains  80,000  spindles,  a  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  existed  on  yams  and  linens  up  to  July, 
1867.  The  annual  import  reaches  £1,600,000,  so  that 
the  nation  pays  a  tax  of  X32O,00O  on  its  yearly  con- 
sumption. Originally  at  5  per  cent.,  the  duty  was 
raised  to  87)  per  cent.  In  1812.  In  1832  it  was  abol- 
ished,  but  in  1842  was  re-established*  at  26  percent., 
and  reduced.  In  1846,  to  20  per  cent.  In  18.53,  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  had  so  much  increased, 
and  the  cash  in  the  Treasury'  was  of  so  great  an 
amount,  that  Mr.  Guthrie,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcus- 
ury,  issued  a  circular  to  merchants,  in  which  he  pro. 
posed  to  reduce  or  alwlish  the  duties  on  many  articles, 
and  he  requested  their  opinion  as  to  those  on  which 
such  a  change  might  most  beneficially  take  placn, 
specifying  that  it  should  be  on  such  articles  as  were 
generally  consumed  by  all  classes  of  the  population 
and  yet  not  leading  items  of  native  manufacture,  and 
the  remission  of  the  duty  on  which  would  tend  to 
lighten  the  labors  of  the  custom-house.  Now,  there 
could  scarcely  lie  an  article  more  fully  answering  to 
these  requirements  than  linen ;  largely  consumed  liy 
all  classes,  the  native  manufacture  was  quite  insignili- 
cant,  while  the  disputes  as  to  value,  iu  levjing  the 
duties,  between  the  custom-house  and  the  importers 
gave  endless  trouble. 

Thft  following  table  shows  the  number  of  busheU  nf 
flax-seeds,  and  the  number  of  pounds  of  flax  produced, 
in  the  United  States  in  the  year  18.50 ; 


SutM  Md  Ttrr1tori««. 


Alabama ... 

Arkansas 

C'onnvellcut 

Dolawn  -c 

Oeonri  I 

lUinoli 

Indlar  a 

Iowa     

Kentucky 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. , . . 

Mlchlfcan 

MlulMlppI  

MlsMiPirl 

New  r«inpsbtre. 

Now  .lersey 

New  York 

North  Carolina... 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania..... 
Houth  Carullns... 

Tcnnoaseo 

Tixas 

Vermont 

Vlriflnla 

Wiacontin 


Total. 


FluMtd. 


«9 
fttl 
708 
INM 
ffilS 
10.787 
8«,S)M 

i.t.tg 

76,801 

NX) 

S,446 

72 

619 

2« 

18,866 

ISO 

]6,.^2.'l 

67,9«8 

8A,II)6 

18,S,S>.0 

4I,7'iH 

AS 

1B,»01 

'i« 

ltS9 

BS.81I4 

l.lttl 


riu. 


002,807 


Ponnl.. 

8,900 

l'i,2(H) 

17,901) 

11,100 

^800 

160,000 

&S4,4(M) 

62,600 

«,10O,100 

17,000 

;«,ooo 

MIX) 

7,11)0 

61 K) 

627,100 

7,600 

l'i2,»0fl 

940,,'HH) 

,'«i700 

446,900 

6S0,HO0 

IMH) 

868,100 

1,000 

80,800 

1,000,400 

68,800 

'7,806,809^ 


We  have  also  compiled  the  comparative  imports  of 
flax  and  linen  g»o<ls  into  the  United  'jtates  from  for- 
eign (lurts  during  the  last  three  year* 


Flax 

Linens,  blvfhil.  ft  unblechd. 

lIoKlery  ami  articles  nioile 

on  trainos j 

Ijtcef.  tbreail  fc  InsertloKK 
Articles  tkmboured  or  em- 

broldurud 1 

Ununs  nut  spucilled. 


_  1M1 

»,487,H4«^ 


868,80e| 

A«,«24, 

l,86H,>Ot| 


tSMTw)* 
7,W2,868 

1,409, 
318,511 

92,749 
1,002,8911 


ISM. 
«l!fi).4«r 

9,849,600 

4,9'il 
410,.'i91 

164,:ilM| 
1.88»,9« 


Total i$li,48V'i8«iltf,81.%284|ll,896,bi 


Flax-seed,  or  Linaeed  (Fr.  /.m,  Graine  de  Lin ; 
Ger.  l^ituaat;  I)u.  /.gnzaail ;  It.  lAfurmt;  Sp.  l.inaza ; 
Port.  Linkaca ;  Pol.  Siemie,  Intone ;  Rds.  Hemja  ten- 
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FLO 


janoe;  Lat.  Lmi  temen),  the  Med  of  flax.  It  contains 
a  great  deal  of  oil,  which  It  yields  by  exprestion ;  and 
in  cultivated  either  that  It  may  be  nsed  In  aowing,  or 
sent  to  the  cru*hing-miil8  to  be  converted  into  oil.  As 
the  quality  of  the  crop  depends  much  on  the  seed  em- 
ployed, a  good  deal  of  care  is  requisite  in  selecting  the 
best.  Generally  speaking.  It  should  be  chosen  of  a 
bright,  brownish  color,  oily  to  the  feel,  heavy,  and 
quite  fresh.  Dutch  seed  is  in  the  highest  estimation 
for  sowing ;  it  not  onlj'  ripens  sooner  than  any  other 
thnt  is  imported,  but  produces  larger  crops,  and  of  the 
quality  that  best  suits  our  principal  manufactures. 
American  seed  produces  fine  flax,  but  the  produce  Is 
not  BO  large  as  from  Dutch  seed.  British  flax-seed  Is 
sometimes  used  instead  of  Dutch  ;  but  the  risk  of  the 
crop  misgiving  is  so  much  greater,  "  that  those  only 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  consequences,  or  who  are  com- 
pelled from  necessity,  are  chargeable  with  this  act  of 
ill-judged  parsimony."— /^oarfon'*  Kne.  nf  Agriculture. 
Crushing-seed  is  principally  imported  from  Russia,  but 
considnrable  quantities  are  also  brought  from  India, 
Italy,  and  Egypt. 

Fleece,  the  covering  of  wool  shorn  from  a  sheep. 
gee  Wool. 

Fleet,  a  navy  or  a  squadron  of  ships  of  war ;  or  a 
number  of  ships  in  company,  whether  ships  of  war  or 
of  commerce. 

Flint,  silicious  mineral.  It  consists  of  98  silica, 
0'50  lime,  0-25  alumina,  0*25  oxyd  of  iron,  and  1"0 
loss.  This  minora'  occurs  of  various  colors,  but  gen- 
erally yellowish  c-  dark  gray,  and  usually  In  a  com- 
pact amorphous  body,  of  various  shapes.  It  is  widely 
dispersed  over  the  world,  occurring  chiefly  In  the  chalk 
formations,  but  especially  in  limestone.  Its  principal 
use  is  for  gun-flints,  and  for  striking  light  with  steel ; 
and  it  also  forms,  when  reduced  to  powder,  an  ingre- 
dient in  porcelain  and  glass.  The  manufacture  of 
gun-flints  Is  verj-  simple,  and  is  performed  with  an 
iron  mallet  and  chisel.  A  dexterous  workman  will 
make  1000  In  a  day. 

Fliut-Olasa,  or  Crystal,  a  species  of  glass  which 
derives  Its  name  from  flint,  because  that  substance 
was  formerly  employed  in  its  manufacture.  It  is 
ver}'  extensively  used  for  domestic  purposes ;  but  Is 
chiefly  interesting  to  the  philosopher  on  account  of  the 
property  which  it  possesses  of  causing  a  greater  dis- 
persion of  the  ra3's  of  light  which  pass  through  a  prism 
or  lens  formed  of  It  than  any  other  of  the  vitreous 
compounds.  Thh  property  renders  it  invaluable  in  the 
manufacture  of  tne  ol)jcrt-glasscs  of  telescopes  and 
microscopes;  for,  by  combining  a  concave  lens  of  flint- 
glass  with  one  or  two  convex  lenses  of  crotm-glau, 
which  possesses  a  much  less  dispersive  power,  a  com- 
pfitnid  lens  is  formed,  in  which  tlie  prismutic  colors 
arising  from  a  simple  refrnctinn  are  destroyed,  and  the 
lens  rendered  achromatic.  Tliis  construction  of  object- 
glasses  was  first  discovered  by  a  Mr.  Hull,  a  country 
gentleman  in  Worcestershire,  aiiout  1720 ;  but  the  dis- 
covery was  forgotten,  and  no  further  notice  taken  of  it 
for  nearly  80  years,  when  it  was  again  brought  to 
light  liy  .lohn  Dollond,  after  n  long-continued  course 
of  experiments  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  perfect- 
ing tlie  telescope.  It  is,  however,  very  diflicult  to 
prepare  flint-glass  tit  for  the  purjjoses  of  nchromntic 
teli'scii|)e».  This  difllculty  arises  not  fron>  the  want  of 
siilliiient  dispersive  jHiwer  In  the  substance,  but  from 
the  want  of  purity  or  hiimogencity  ;  tho  slightest 
impurity  or  inequality  of  composition  of  the  glass 
giving  rise  to  a  streaked  or  iini)erfect  imago  l>y  reason 
of  thu  unequal  refraction  of  the  rays.  Tho  compo- 
sition of  pure  flint-glass  long  remained  a  secret  In  the 
family  of  the  DoUonds,  and  Its  manufacture  formed  a 
very  profltalile  article  of  exportation  ;  for,  till  almut 
the  lieglnning  of  the  present  century,  no  flint-glass  of 
good  quality  was  made  on  the  Continent.  Of  late 
years,  however,  a  great  change  has  taken  place  in  this 
respect,  and  gla«s  of  the  best  quality  hag  been  manu- 


faotnred,  both  in  France  and  Germany,  in  much  largf*' 
masses  than  English  artists  have  yet  sncceeded  in  ob' 
taining.  This  result  has  been  mainly  produced  by  th» 
experimental  researches  of  D'Artigues,  Frunnhofer, 
Cauchoix,  Gninand,  and  Komer.  Formerly,  an  ob- 
ject-glass exceeding  five  inches  in  diameter  could 
scarcely  be  produced.  Fraunhofer  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing  them  of  9,  and  even  11  inches.  The  object-glasa 
of  the  large  parallactic  telescope  belonging  to  Sir 
James  South,  at  Camp<len  Hill,  waa  manufactured  by 
Cauchoix  ;  it  exceeds  12  inches,  and  is  throughout  of 
the  utmost  purity.  The  exact  proportion  of  the  ingre- 
dients which  enter  into  these  choice  specimens  Is  not 
known,  and  probably  their  e^tcellence  depends  in  part 
on- some  accidental  circumstances  in  the  preparation. 
Komer  produced  some  of  his  best  specimens  by  em- 
ploying the  following  ingredients :  100  parts  of  quartz, 
first  treated  with  muriatic  acid  {  80  parts  of  litharge, 
or  red  lead ;  and  80  parts  of  the  bitartrate  of  potash. 
Flint-glass  for  common  purposes  is  usually  made  of 
120  parts  of  fine  white  sand,  40  parts  of  well-purifled 
pearlash,  85  parts  litharge  or  minium,  18  parts  nitre, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  the  black^oxyd  of  manganese — 
the  latter  ingredient  being  used  to  correct  the  green 
color  occasioned  liy  the  presence  of  oxyd  of  iron  in  the 
sand.  The  principal  difference  between  this  and  the 
glass  used  for  optical  purposes  consists  in  the  much 
greater  quantity  of  lead  In  the  latter,  and  which  is  In- 
troduced for  the  purpose  of  increasing  its  dispersive 
power.  There  is  a  valuable  paper  on  the  manufacture 
of  glass  for  optical  purposes,  containing  the  results  of 
an  extensive  series  of  experiments  upon  the  subject, 
made  in  the  lal>oratory  of  the  Boj'al  Institution,  by 
Mr.  Faradoy,  in  the  Philotophical  Trantactiotu  for  the 
yeor  18.10,  vol.  cxx.     See  Glass. 

Floating  Break'water.  This  marine  contriv- 
ance may  consist  of  a  series  of  square  frames  of  t!m< 
l)er,  connected  by  mooring-chains,  or  cables  attached 
to  anchors  or  blocks  of  marble.  The  framework  may 
be  made  of  logs  of  yellow  pine,  from  80  to  00  feet  long, 
and  from  18  to  20  inches  square,  bolted  together  very 
firmly,  and  increased  in  height  as  the  situation  may  be 
l)oisterous.  In  order  to  break  the  violence  of  violent 
waves,  and  to  allow  the  vessels  riding  within  these 
quadrangular  basins  more  safety  and  protection.  Such 
brfahrnten  are  admirably  adapted  to  bathing-places 
and  swimming-stations,  since  they  will  always  produce 
smooth  water,  and  protect  the  machines. 

Flogging.  According  to  an  act  of  Congress 
passed  Septeml)er  28th,  1850,  it  is  provided,  "That 
flogging  in  the  navj',  and  on  boord  vessels  of  com- 
merce, is  hereby  abolished  from  and  after  the  passage 
of  this  act." 

Floor  Clotb.  This  useful  and  ornamental  manu- 
facture originated  in  (Jreat  Britain  about  the  j-ear 
1740,  when  a  manufactory  of  it  was  established  at 
Knigbtsbrldge,  near  London,  by  Mr.  Smith.  It  was 
originally  made  of  narrow  canvas  sewn  together  like 
sail-cloth,  to  which  successive  coats  of  paint  were 
applied ;  but  the  seams  proving  inconvenient,  a  can- 
vas was  wove  for  the  purpose,  about  four  yards  wide  ; 
it  was  then  extended  to  seven  yards  In  width,  and 
afterward  to  nine,  which  is  the  widest  at  present  made. 
The  manufttctor)'  nt  Knightsbridge,  now  carried  on  by 
Mr.  Baber,  is  the  largest  establishment  of  tho  kind— 
the  common  dimensions  of  the  oil  cloths  produced 
there  being  20  yards  by  H,  and  80  yards  by  7,  giving 
therefore  entire  pieces  of  160  and  210  square  yards 
without  seams.  These  canvases  are  stretched  upon 
frames,  and  aecessilile  over  their  whole  surfnco  by 
stages  ere<'ted  for  the  purpose :  these  are  the  circum- 
stances which  render  the  large  dimensions  of  tho  manu- 
factorj-  requisite.  Tho  canvos  being  duly  strained, 
is  rubl>e<l  over  with  pumice-stone,  which  renders  Its 
surface  smooth  and  even,  and  then  brushed  over  with 
a  weak  solution  of  slie  ;  when  this  is  dry,  the  first  coat 
of  oil  color  Is  laid  on,  not  with  brushes,  but  with  trow- 
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•U,  tometMng  in  the  manner  of  plwtertng ;  whan  this 
if  dry  •  Mcond  roat  followi  it ;  and  in  thU  way  seven 
coats  of  paint  are  usually  applied  in  successioD,  thiae 
on  the  back  and  four  on  the  front.     When  the  cloth  in 
this  state,  and  of  one  color,  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is 
removed  from  its  frame  upon  a  large  roller,  and  car- 
ried to  the  upper  part  of  the  liuilding  to  l>e  printed, 
that  is,  to  receive  its  pattern.     This  was  originally  ef- 
fected liy  a  process  of  penciling ;  but  in  the  year  1780, 
Mr.  Smith  introduced  the  great  improvement  of  bloek- 
prinling,  by  which  the  colors  are  more  correctly  laid 
on,  and  in  greater  body  ana  variety.     The  printing- 
tablo,  which  is  about  80  feet  long,  4  wide,  and  2  feet 
6  iut'hes  higl^,  is  very  llrmly  constructwl  of  deal  tim- 
bers laid  edgeways,  and  clamped  together,  the  surface 
being  truly  planed  ;  tho  roll  uf  painted  cloth  is  placed 
underneath    ',  and  as  it  is  unrolled  it  gradually  iiasses 
over  the  tablt.,  where  it  is  printed,  and  is  then  drawn 
forward  so  as  to  hang  perfectly  free  while  drying,  the 
height  of  the  liuilding  lieing  such  as  conveniently  to 
admit  of  this,  without  rolling,  doubling,  or  folding  the 
material,  wliich  in  these  stages  would  of  course  iujure 
it.     Tlio  colors,  which  are  the  usual  oil   colors  very 
carefully   pre|>ared,   are    put    on   in  succession  with 
wooden  bloclis,  which  are  made  of  pear-tree,  liox,  or 
holly-wood,   and  on   which  the  patterns  are  cut  in 
relief :  they  are  alwut  18  inclic*  square,  and  are  ap- 
plied in  succession  over  the  whole  of  tlio  surface  of  the 
doth  lying  upon  the  printing-table.     Kvcrv  color  is 
put  on  liy  a  separate  block,  and  much  dcxtprity  is 
required  in  so  placing  them  that  the  patterns  nuty  cor- 
rectly interlace  and  Join  each  other,  without  in  any 
case  overlapping  or  interfering.     To  eflTect  this,  the 
worlimon  is  aided  by  guide-pins,  or  pitchet,  as  they  are 
termeil,  which  ilircct  him  in  placing  the  block.     The 
colors  are  tirst  lirushed  or  tiered  U|>on  hard  cushionn, 
from  v.liicli   they   are  trtinsferreil  tu  the   blocic   ami 
thence  to  tho  cloth  ;  and,  though  many  are  often  re- 
quirctl,  it  is  astonishing  how  much  effect  is  sotiictimes 
obtiiined  liy  the  judicious  arrangement  or  mixture  of 
two  only,  upon  a  third,  whicli  furms  the  gniund.     It 
will  lie  obvious,  from  what  hus  liccn  stated,  that  the 
weight  of  the  linishcd  oil-cloth,  as  compaml  wit''    ae 
naked  canvas,  is  no  unimportant  criterion  of  its  guwl- 
ness — cmM  square  yard,  when  finished,  weighing  from 
8^  pounds  to  4  or  4^ :  this  distinguishes  a  go<Ml  oil- 
cloth from  those  which  are  vamped  up  and  stilfcned 
with  hizc  and  other  perishable  materials. 

Independent  of  the  common  applicutiou  of  oil-cloth, 
it  is  not  unfrequently  advantageously  employed  us  a 
rooling  material,  osjieciully  for  lovering  verandas  and 
Other  light  structures.  When  used  for  this  pur|ios«, 
the  canvas  should  lie  made  of  picked  long  flax,  anil 
thoroughly  saturated  with  good  oil  paint ;  it  will  then 
stand  our  climate  and  last  for  14  or  15  years. 

Florida,  one  of  the  soutiiemiuost  States  of  tho 
United  .StatcH  of  America,  lies  liotween  24°  'H'  and 
31°  X.  lat.,  and  lietween  81='  M'  and  87°  3J'  W.  long. 
It  is  i)86  miles  long,  and  from  oU  tu  250  wide,  contain- 
ing ■VJ,2l>8  M|uare  miles.  Population  in  183U,  was 
34,72Si  in  I»40,  64,447;  and  in  1850,  87,401.  The 
State  was,  in  1850,  divided  into  28  counties. 

Karly  Huloi-y  of  Fliiriiin. — The    name    which   the 
country  to  the  north  of  Culia  had  among  tho  Indians 
of  the  I.ucayau  Inlands  was  "  C'ltuti","  the  siguilication 
of  which  i»,  as  ilerrera  gives  it,  rather  obscure.      The 
8|winiarils  hearJ  this  country  "  diuliu"  alr<uiily  s|iulien 
of  Ih  fore  thny  saw  it.      They  heard  also  of  tho  famous 
and  fabulous  fountain  of  youth  of  whli  h  tho  Indians 
had  a  tradition,  and  which  was  trailed  the  fountain  of  i 
Bimiiii.     Kniin  thi«  fountain  the  country  to  the  north  ; 
itself  was  soiuutimcs  callwl  " Jliniitii."     On  some  of; 
the   tirst  ma|is  of  the  10th  century  it  Is  also  tailed  , 
"  Tirra  de  Cuba"  (the  country  of  t^'ulia),  as  if  there  i 
were,  1st,  an  itlaml  of  (.'uba,  and,  2d,  a  continent  of 
Culia.     When  I'ouce  de  I^ou,  iu  the  spring  of  1512, 
diacoverad  tliis  coast,  he  gave  tu  it  the  name  uf  "  Flor- 


ida" (the  florid),  tnm  two  leosons,  ai  Herrera  says ; 
at  first  because  the  country  presented  a  very  flourish- 
ing and  pleasant  aspect,  and  then  because  he  saw  tha 
coast  at  that  feativul-day  which  the  Spaniards  call 
"Patctta  Florida,  whicli  corresponds  to  our  Palm  Sun- 
day. This  name  has  since  that  time  always  remained 
to  the  large  peninsula  which  we  to  this  day  call  I'lor- 
Ida,  though  the  name  was  sometimes  taken  in  difl°ercnt 
senses,  apl  though  sometimes  there  have  been  at- 
tempts made  quite  to  do  away  with  it.  At  first  so 
long  as  Florida  was  supjiosed  to  be  an  Ishind,  the  name 
had  only  a  very  limited  application.  When  tho  Span- 
iards, after  the  year  1520,  discovered,  however  the 
continuation  of  the  coasts  on  both  sides  of  Florida 
they  applied  this  name  to  the  whole  western  half  of 
North  America,  from  the  boundaries  of  Mexico  (,nd 
from  Cape  of  Florida,  toward  the  north,  in  indrfinitum. 
The  lo-callud  "  Oovemment  of  Florida"  was  often 
given  to  dilferent  Spanish  governors  within  tho  said 
limits.  Tho  "  Jtio  de  lat  Palmat"  (Pnlm  Kiver">  in 
Mexico  was  the  south-western  lioundary  of  this  govcru- 
mont. 

M'e  see  the  name  of  Florida  on  many  maps,  with 
large  letters,  written  through  tho  whole  Mississippi 
valley,  throughout  tho  whole  area  of  tlie  L'nited 
States  ;  and  oven  as  hito  as  the  year  1723,  tho  Siuinish 
historian  Ilarcia  treated,  in  the  work  which  ho  culls 
"  The  llittiiry  of  Florida  "  also  of  Canada,  and  oven  of 
the  English  expeditions  for  a  discovery  of  the  north- 
west passage.  This  latter  passage  the  Spanish  au- 
thors very  often  style  "«  »trait  throm/li  Flurida." 
Ilcrrcru,  however,  already  remarks  that  the  name  of 
Florida  was  token  in  two  senses :  it  had  a  mure  exten- 
sive and  a  narrower  meaning.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
|>eniusulu  was  culled  "  Florida  par  excellenct."  Some 
authors  looked  U|ion  this  pcninsiUa  only  as  upon  a 
large  tongue  or  promontory  attached  to  the  great  Me- 
ridian continent,  and  named  it  tho  "Promontory  nf 
Florida"  {Promontorium  Floridm),  On  many  old 
ma|is  wo  see  this  name  cover  the  whole  iK'nlnsula. 
Still  other  names  for  the  whole  peninsula  grew  out  as 
it  were,  from  its  nxit  or  from  its  southern  point.  At 
tho  time  of  tho  Spanish  governor,  Dun  Pedro  Menen- 
dez,  in  the  year  15(jU,  the  Spaniards  discovered  near 
the  Cape  of  Floriihi  an  Indian  village  called  Tc<|iiesta 
or  Teguesta,  als»i  written  Tegesta.  This  often-s|Kikeu- 
of  village  the  ma|i-makers  put  down  on  tlieir  maps 
and  changed  it  to  a  "  Provmcio  de  Trgtula"  (a  province 
of  Te^estcj.  Some  authors  applied  this  naino  to  tlie 
wholi!  ]M-niiisula  of  Florida :  thus,  for  instance,  did 
I^ct,  in  bis  work  as  well  as  on  his  maps  {x.it.  l(;:t:i). 

Whvn  the  F'rench  discovered  and  settled  the  .Missis- 
sippi VL'lle}',  und  named  it  Ixiuisiuna,  they  extended 
this  name  and  their  pretensions  us  far  us  (sissililo  ;  and 
on  one  Frcn  :h  map  by  Nic.  de  Fer,  of  tlje  year  1713 
we  see  the  name  " Piuinmk  de  jLoumwik"  even  given 
to  our  peninsula  of  Florida.  This  was,  however,  only  a 
single  und  unfortunate  attempt,  which  had  no  further 
consequences,  either  in  geography  or  iKilitits.  The 
Spaniards,  on  their  side,  gave  not  up  thcti  pretensions 
to  cUiim,  under  the  name  of  Florida,  much  more  than 
their  neighUirs,  the  llritish,  to  the  north,  ami  the 
French,  to  the  west,  would  ollow  thcni.  Hut  the 
S|ianiards  extendeil,  before  1703,  their  actiml  posses- 
sion  ami  government  in  Florida,  toward  the  east,  not 
further  than  .Mobile  Hay  and  l!iv;.-r,  and  to  the  north 
not  further  than  the  St.  .Mary's  Itiver.  When,  iu  the 
year  170;i,  tlio  Floridas  were  ceded  to  Great  llritain, 
und  also  all  the  French  ilominions  east  of  the  MUsis- 
si|ipi,  tlien  the  boundaries  of  the  name  Florida  were 
HXtendisI  again,  (jreat  Britain  established  two  prov- 
inces of  Florida,  "  Kint  and  West  Florida."  The  tirst 
extended  as  f.ir  north  as  tho  St.  Mary's  Uiver,  or 
about  the  3l8t  degree  of  north  latitude,  and  the  latter 
OS  far  west  us  tlie  Mississippi  Delta,  to  the  Lakes 
Pontchartruin  und  Maure()us.  In  tho  year  1783  (ircat 
liritaiu  retruceded  the  Florida*  to  8|Miin,  and  Spurn  at 
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the  aame  time  receiTed  the  posusslon  of  the  whole  of 
French  Louisiana  to  the  west  of  the  Missiaslppi. 
Novr,  for  the  lirst  time,  Spain  held  in  actual  possession 
all  the  shores  of  the  Mexican  Gulf,  and  all  the  coun- 
tries lying  around  it.  Spain  adopted  the  Ensliah  di- 
vinion  in  Eastern  and  Western  Florida — Florida  Ori- 
tnlttl  and  Occidental — and  retained  also  the  extension 
of  this  name  as  fur  as  the  Mississippi  Delta.  The  81st 
det;ree  of  north  latitude,  which  runs  not  much  farther 
thiin  40  miles  from  the  northern  sliores  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf,  and  is  parallel  to  it,  was  agreed  upon  as  the  north- 
em  luiundary  of  "Me  FloriiUia"  towanl  the  United 
Stiites.  So,  since  the  year  17<iit,  the  name  of  Florida  ex- 
tended again  over  half  the  circuit  of  the  shores  of  the 
Mexican  (iulf.  Itut  soon  after  the  cession  of  Louisiana 
to  the  United  States  Florida  was  curtailed  again.  The 
I'nited  States  claimed  the  western  part  of  It  as  far 
east  as  Perdido  Ktver,  received  the  possession  of  it  in 
the  year  1811,  and  joined  it  to  their  "  Terrilaryof  Afit- 
iUiit>l>i,"  and  afterward  of  "AlcAama."  Since  this 
tinie  (1811)  tiie  dominion  of  the  name  of  Florida  has 
nut  cliunged,  though  the  so-called  country  changed, 
till  1821,  its  masters,  wlien  Spain  coded  it  to  the 
United  Stotes.  It  was  then  ot  first  called  "  the  Terri- 
tory nf  Florida,"  and  since  1815,  "  die  State  of  Florida." 
But  tlie  limits  remained  (with  some  slight  exceptions) 
unchanged — Perdido  Kiver  in  the  west,  and  St.  Marj-'s 
River  and  the  31st  degree  north  latitude,  in  the  north. 
The  division  into  East  and  West  Florida  disappeared 
under  the  American  government. — Koiii,. 

rlii/nical  Features,  etc. — The  face  of  the  country  is 
uneven,  l>ut  nowhere  elevated  over  800  feet  atwve  the 
geii.  The  whole  extent  of  the  coast  is  indented  with 
bays  and  lagoons.  A  large  portion  of  the  country  is 
covered  witli  pine  forests,  the  trees  of  which  standing 
at  a  cunsideraldo  distance  from  each  other,  witliout 
lirush  or  underwood,  aflbrd  an  opportunity  for  tlie 
grass  and  flowers  to  spread  with  luxuriance  over  the 
surface  of  the  earth  during  the  whole  year.  The 
bonicra  of  the  streams  are  usually  skirted  l)y  hani- 
moclis  of  liard  timl>er  entangled  with  grape  and  other 
vinex.  A  large  portion  of  Florida  consists  of  what  are 
usually  denominated  "pine  liarrens,"  and  much  of  it 
is  sterile,  thougli  there  are  extensive  tracts  of  talile 
land,  hammock,  and  swamp  of  the  richest  soil,  and 
well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  sugar,  rice,  cotton, 
Indian  com,  tobacco,  and  fruits.  A  conHidcralde  por- 
tion ijf  the  pine  land  la  equally  rich,  and  even  the  bar- 
renn  atford  extensive  ranges  uf  growing  land,  usually 
intersected  with  streams  of  pure  water.  Many  parts 
of  the  State  ulraund  in  yellow  pine  and  live  ouk  tim- 
h  T.  The  sea  coast  is  generally  healthy,  and  in  parts 
remarkably  so,  and  the  interior  is  equally  healthy, 
unless  it  Iw  in  the  neigbljorh(H>d  of  extensive  marshes. 
The  i)«ninsuln,  which  is  tlio  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  presents  a  singular  alternation  of  savannahs, 
hanunocks,  and  lagoons,  called  collectively  the  Ever- 
glades, which  extend  into  the  heart  of  the  country'  for 
200  miles  north  of  Cape  Salde.  Thcj'  are  drained  on 
the  north  l>y  the  St.  John  Uiver,  and  oi.  the  west  by 
Macao  or  Cliarlotte  Kiver. 

Tlierti  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  849,049  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,24G,'240  imimproved  in  farms 
Cash  value  of  farms  $0,32.<<,109,  and  tho  value  of  im- 
plements and  machinery  (1068,795. 

J.iee  »l(>ck,  etc. — Horses,  10,848;  asses  and  mules, 
50U2;  milch  cows,  7>!,87U;  working  oxen,  5704; 
otlier  cuttle,  182,415;  sheep,  28,811;  swine;  209,468. 
Value  of  live  stock,  $2,880,058 ;  of  slaughtered  an- 
imals, &14,(j85. 

At/ricuUurui  Produclt,  etc. — Wheat,  1027  bushels; 
r}e,  U52;  Indian  com,  1,990,809 ;  oats,  66,580;  buck- 
wheat, 55 ;  peas  and  l>eans,  185,859 ;  potatoes,  7828 ; 
sweet  potatoes,  767,22u;  rice,  1,075,090  pounds. 
Value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  #1280 ;  produce  of 
market  gardens,  $8721.  Pounds  of  butter  mode, 
871,498;  of  cheese,  18,016;  nugM,  hhdi.,  2760;  mo- 


lasses, 862,698  gallont;  bMSwax  and  honey,  18,971 
pounds;  wool,  pounds  produced,  23,247;  cotton, 
46,181 ;  flax,  60 ;  silk  cocoons,  C  hopa,  14  pounds ; 
tobacco,  998,614 ;  hay,  tons  of,  251vi ;  and  were  made 
10  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made  monufao- 
tures,  #76,682. 

Rivert,  Bayi,  etc. — There  are  many  bays  on  the 
western  side  of  the  peninsula,  some  of  which  form 
good  harbors.  They  are  Perdido,  Pensacola,  Choctaw- 
hatchee,  St.  Andrew,  St.  Joseph,  Apalachlcola,  Appa- 
lachee,  Tampa,  Carlos,  and  Qallivains.  On  the  east 
coast  of  the  peninsula,  the  inlets  afford  harlwrs  for 
coasting  vessels.  The  St.  John  is  the  principal  river 
on  the  eastern  coast ;  it  often  spreads  from  three  to 
Ave  miles  in  width,  and  at  other  places  it  is  not  more 
than  one  fourth  of  a  mile  wide.  It  is  exceedingly 
winding,  and  flows  through  a  beautiful  and  healthy 
country.  St.  Mary's  Kiver  rises  in  Okefinoko  Swamp, 
Georgia,  and  enters  tho  Atlantic  between  Cumberland 
and  Amelia  Islands.  Of  the  rivers  which  enter  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Apalachieola  is  the  principal.  It 
is  formed  by  the  junction  of  Chattahoochee  and  Flint 
Rivers,  aliout  100  miles  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
Chattahoochee  branch  of  this  river  is  navigable  for 
steamboats  280  miles  to  Columbus,  Georgia.  The  other 
principal  rivers  are  Escambia,  Suwanee,  Witblacoochee, 
Oscilla,  Oclockony,  and  Choctawhatchee.  Perdido 
Kiver  forms  the  western  boundary  between  Florida  and 
Alabama.  It  is  navigable  about  seven  miles  above  the 
bay,  is  a  fine  mill  stream,  and  its  lianks  are  covered  with 
superior  yellow  pine  tiinl>er.  There  are  in  this  Stato 
several  streams  of  limpid  water  which  sink  into  the 
earth  and  disappear,  and  several  which  rise  suddenly 
from  the  earth:  one  in  particular  (the  Wakulla)  is 
navigable  from  its  very  source.  The  quantity  of  lum- 
lier  shipped  from  the  St.  John  Kiver  annually  is 
estimated  at  50,000,000  feet.  Total  tonnage  of  the 
State  in  1858  amounted  to  12,124.25  tons. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Tallahassee, 
the  capital,  Key  West,  St.  Augustine,  Jacksonville, 
Pensacola,  and  Apalachieola.  On  the  Ist  of  January, 
1850,  there  were  26  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 
May,  1856,  Congress  granted  to  railroads  lands 
amounting  to  over  1,000,000  acres,  which,  if  rightly 
managed,  will  build  all  necessary  railroads. 

Manvfacture»,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
1  cotton  factory,  with  a  capital  of  #80,000,  employing 
28  males  and  67  females,  producing  624,000  yards  of 
sheeting,  etc.,  valued  at  #49,920;  8  flouring  and  grist 
mills,  48  saw-mills,  4  tanneries,  10  printing-offices,  1 
semi-weekly,  and  9  weekly  new^spapers  published. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  #547,140;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  #668,436. 

Principal  Porta. — Key  West  is  built  on  an  island  of 
the  same  name,  sixty  miles  south-west  of  Cape  Sable, 
lat  24°  82',  and  long.  81°  32'  W.  It  is  a  port  of 
entry,  and  one  of  the  few  populous  towns  in  the  State. 
Its  position  commands  the  Florida  Pass,  and  hence  it 
is  important  also  ss  a  naval  station  ;  but  the  principal 
occupation  of  the  people  at  the  present  time  is  "  wreck- 
ing," and  here  is  located  a  special  court  fur  the  adjudi- 
cation of  salvages.  From  fifty  to  sixty  vessels  are 
wieckcd  in  the  vicinity  every  year,  and  upward  of 
#250,000  are  paid  on  salvages.  Salt  and  sponges  are 
the  princi|)al  exports,  but  there  is  a  large  import  trade 
for  the  supply  of  the  militarj'  stationed  bore.  Steam- 
ers plying  between  tho  Atlantic  [torts  and  Havana 
generally  cill  here.  The  town  contains  alwut  4000 
inhuliituuts.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1856  was 
8668  tons. 

Pensacola  is  a  town  and  port  on  the  west  side  of 
Pensacola  llay,  ten  miles  from  the  Gulf,  and  haa  a  fine 
harlMr.  The  United  States'  government  has  here  a 
tlrst-rate  uaval  station  and  a  marine  hospital.  The 
trade  of  Pensacola  is  principally  in  cotton.  Tho  ton- 
nage of  the  port  in  1856  was  1960  tons.  A  railrood 
ttom  Pensacola  to  Mobile  is  in  course  of  construction. 
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Florin,  a  coin  first  made  by  the  Florenttnet.     A 
Jhrtn  wa.t  ijisued  by  Riward  III.,  which  was  currpnt 
in  England  at  the  value  of  6n.  in  1.387.— CAMnEX. 
This  Knglish  coin  waa  railed  floren  after  the  Floren- 
tine rein,  lierause  the  \atU-r  was  of  the  tiest  gold. — 
Ahiik.     The  florin  of  Germany  is  in  value  2s.  4d.  ; 
that  of  Spain  4s.  4f  I. ;   that  nf  Palermo  and  SIrily  j 
2i.  M. ;  that  of  Holland  2s.— Arr.ArKE.     By  mint  ' 
valuation  the  florin  of  the  southern  states  of  Germany  : 
is  worth  40  cents.     The  florin  of  Anstriii  and  the  city  I 
of  Attgstiurg,  48|  cent*. 

A  new  English  coin,  by  the  name  of  florin,  was  • 
authorized  by  art*  of  Parliament,  1849  18.11,  of  the' 
value  of  two  shillings,  or  one  tenth  of  the  sovereign  or  i 
pound  sterling.  This  is  the  first  prartiral  attempt  at 
a  decimal  currency  in  Gre-it  Britain.  Up  to  this  i 
time  (1857)  few  of  the  roins  have  l>een  issued  or  put  In  j 
circulation,  and  there  seems  some  doubt  of  its  l>ecom-  ; 
ing  one  of  general  use.  The  obverse  of  the  new  florin  i 
has  an  exquisitely  gniceful  bust  of  Queen  Victoria  in  ' 
left  profile — the  favorite  side  in  alt  the  coins  of  the  , 
present  reign.  I'nillie  all  the  previous  coins  of  this  I 
reign,  however,  the  cfligy  Is  rrowned^the  roronal  j 
"  round  and  top  of  sovereignty"  of  the  kingtlom  licing  ' 
faithfully  copied,  with  iU  Imrders  of  Jewels,  Its  rim  of  I 
JUiirt-Jf-lii  and  Maltese  rrosses.  The  le^jend,  in  bold,  I 
broad  rapitals,  is  "  Victoria  Keoisa,  1H49."  ! 

FIOSB-8ilk  (Filntflli;  llimTTe  dr  >nir,  or  Jlrur ft,  I 
Fr.),  is  the  name  given  to  the  jxirtlons  of  raveled  silk  ' 
broken  off  in  the  filature  of  the  ioc(H)ns,  whirh   is  j 
canleii  like  cotton  or  w<m>I,  and  spun  into  a  soft  coarse 
yam  or  threail,  for  making  l)auds,  shawls,  socks,  and  \ 
other  common  silk  fabrics.     The  floss  or  fleuret,  as  j 
first  obtained,  must  l>e   steeped   In  water,  and  then  i 
lubjerted  to  pressure,  in  order  to  extract  the  gummy 
matter,  which  renders  it  too  harsh  and  short  for  the 
■pinnlng-wbeal.     After  Ijeing  dried  it  Is  made  still 
more  pUmt  by  working  a  little  oil  Into  it  with  the  j 


I  hands.  It  is  now  ready  to  be  submitted  to  the  carding 
engine.  .See  ("ottos  MAsiiPAf-Trnr.  It  In  spun 
upon  the  flax-wheel.  The  female  ii'nsants  of  I,om- 
bardy  generally  wear  clothes  of  hoiiicspun  floAs-silk. 
Of  late  years,  by  improved  processes,  pretty  fine  fab- 
rlrs  of  this  material  have  l>een  producetl,  lM)th  in  Kn- 
gland  and  France.  M.  Ajac,  of  Lyons,  presented  at 
one  of  the  French  national  exhibitions  of  the  ubjerts 
of  Industry,  a  great  variety  of  scarfs  and  xqiure 
shawls  of  bourrt  de  tote,  closely  resembling  those  of 
rarhrmin; 

Flota,  a  name  given  by  the  Spanianls  to  the  ships 
that  formerly  sailed  together,  or  under  convoy,  /mm 
Catliz  and  the  other  ports  of  the  Penlniiula  authorized 
to  trade  dlrectlv  with  the  transatlantic  [wssesslcns  of 
Spain. 

Flotilla  (8p.),  literally  s  little  fleet;  in  which 
sense,  however,  it  is  seldom  uni-d,  lieing  applied  almost 
Invariably  to  a  fleet,  how  large  soever,  ciimposed  of 
small  vessels.  Thus  the  term  flotilla  was  given  *n  the 
immense  naval  force  with  which  Na|Hdeon  meditated 
the  invasion  of  (ircat  Itritain,  and  whirh  ron.^iiited  of 
'.;,8<i5  vessels  of  every  description,  was  manned  by 
al)Out  17,(X)0  sailors,  and  carriwl  l(iO,(VK)  soldiers,  and 
1(),(KI0  liorse.^.  In  Spain  the  name  flotilla  Is  given  to  a 
numlK>r  of  vessels  appointed  to  announce  to  the  home 
gov.'mment  the  departure  and  nature  of  the  rar^o  of 
the  flota  or  mercantile  ships  from  foreign  |)ort8  on  their 
bomewanl  voyage. 

Flotsam,  Jetaam,  and  Lagan.  In  order  t)  con- 
stitute a  legal  wrock,  the  goods  must  come  to  land. 
If  they  continue  at  sea,  the  law  distinguishes  them  by 
the  foregoing  uncouth  and  barbarous  appellations: 
fio^tam  is  when  the  goo<ls  continue  swimming  un  the 
surface  of  the  waves  j  jrttam  is  when  they  are  sunk 
under  the  surface  of  the  water ;  and  lagan  is  when  tliey 
are  sunk,  but  tied  to  a  cork  or  Imoy  to  Im  found  again. 

— (Bl»ACK8TO«JE,  book  I.,  0.  vlil.) 
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Flour  (QtT.  Fmut  meU,  SemmtlnuM;  Du.  Bhtm  ,- 

Fr.  Flrur  de  Farint ;  It.  Fiore ;  8p.  Flor),  the  meal  of 
wheat  corn,  flnely  ground  and  lifted. 

The  liii|iort*  of  breadntuffa  Into  Great  Urltain,  our 
best  cuHtonier,  la  f"'ly  iihown  by  the  following  table. 
It  « ill  l>e  clmerved  that  three  fourths  of  the  Hour  im- 
ported Into  Kngland  were  obtained  front  the  United 
gtntfii,  In  addition  to  three  l.fthi  of  the  r|uantity  of 
Indian  com,  and  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  quantity 
of  wheat. 

broin  or  BaaAneTum  into  Enolamd  roa  Tua  Taxa 
1868. 


CuntrlM  wb*M«  ImporUd. 


Rumla,  Northern 

Kiusia,  Southern 

Rwuden 

Norway 

Urnnuirk 

I'ruwia 

Micklenburg-Hchwerln. . 

Hanover 

llanseatic  Towua 

Hollan<l 

Bt'ltcluni 

Franco 

PortU)fsl 

Bpain 

'1  usrany 

Papal  Terrltorlea 

Na|>li-s  ami  Hlc-lly 

Auatrlun  Turrltorlos. 

Oroticti 

Turkey  I'rupor 

Wallachia  mi'l  Mulilavla. 
8rrla  and  ralvatlne 

fiypt 

Morocco 

Ilrltlfih  Kaat  Indloa 

British  North  America  . . 

Uiilleil  autea 

Chill 

Other  parts. 

Tctal 


Whtat. 


QMn«n* 

487,817 

Wl,842 

10,708 

4,488 

177,218 

122,881 

62,826 

8,917 

187.828 

2S,17» 

24,988 

10,007 

14,809 

49,719 

-2,166 

47,974 

21,800 

88,684 

9s.  184 

112,S26 

124,671 

88.196 

684,608 

4..t69 

90,988 

111.819 

1,17U,1,'M 

1.1)84 

9.480 

4,072,888 


8,014 
264 

.... 

190 

1 

871 

188,014 

18 

1,918 

1,191 

2,470 

1,621 

69,879 

17,668 

8,758 

1,417 

480,818 

.  ,  ,  , 

12,850 

4,467 

8T 

1,001 

80,778 

, 

110,427 

M19 

82,711 

196,7(18 

8,298 

100 

441 

9,169 

26 

81,267 

289 

809,.H28 

28,817 

2,902,707 

1,000,871 

88,626 

11,272 

82.980 

8,991,887  I  1,777,818 


*  Qnarteri=8  nieoHured  buahols.     t  Cwis.=:I12  Ibai 


Breadthiff$.—TYit  following  official  lUlement  ex. 
hiblti  the  aggregate  --alue  of  breadatuffa  and  proviaiont 
exported  annually  from  the  United  States,  for  each  flc 
cal  year,  tmia  1821  to  1856 : 


1811 »12,841,901 

1822 18,888,858 

1828 1»,787,»47 

1824 15,050,484 

1826 11,684,449 

1828 11,8(IH,4>8 

1827 ll,e8^666 

1828 11,481,144 

1819 l»,181,a\8 

1880 12,076,480 

1881 17,&t8,227 

1882 I2,4»«,7(i8 

1888 14,2(19,128 

1884 11,621.1124 

'  1885 12,009,899 

1888 10,614,180 

1887 9,688,8.19 

1888 9,638,660 

1889 14,147,779 


Amount. 

1840 tl9.08T.flW 

1841 17,196,10> 

1841 18,902.874 

1848 11,204,128 

1844 17,970,180 

1846 16,748,421 

1846 27,701,121 

1847 68,701,921 

1848 87,472,761 

1849 88,166,601 

1860 26,()6I,8T8 

18S1 21,948,661 

1861 96,867.(>27 

1868 82,9^5,822 

1864 86,941,828 

1866 88,896,848 

1866 77,187,801 


Total...  1799,022,257 

ExroBTs  or  liRaADSTurra  from  Tna  UniTaD  Btatu  to 
OaKAT  DaiTAiH  AND  Ia".Aii»,  raoM  BarTiMBaB  1, 
1866  TO  AvGiraT  81,  1868. 


From 


Now  York. . . . 
New  Orleans. . 
Philadelphia. . 

Baltimore 

Boaton 

Other  ports . . . 
ToUl  1866.... 


lS,"i6.. 

1854.. 

1868.. 

1862.. 

1851. 

I860.. 

1849.. 

1848.. 

1847.. 


Total  10  years 


rioar. 


Barrab. 

1,108,068 

96,868 

109,268 

198,288 

20,882 

21,488 

1,M1,286 

176.209 

1.848,920 

l,(i00.449 

1.427.443 

l..%9.684 

474,767 

1,187,666 

184.!)88 

3,165^ 

18,201,800 


Maal. 


Barrel'. 
608 

4,i96 
1,10(1 
1,013 

8,'8i? 

4,788 

41,746 

100 

1,680 

6,820 

6.411 

81,9411 

108,584 

844,187 


Whoal. 


Cora. 


Bi»hrl>. 

8,807.874 
8as,691 
478,688 
874,681 

107.226 
7,968,406 

824,727 

8,088,408 

4,828,.'il9 

2,728,442 

l,4!t6,:WS 

4m  .278 

140,194 

241,;)()9 

4,000,869 


1,102,742  29,210,290  68,684,400 


6,781,181 
6,679,188 
0,(M9,871 
1,462,878 
1,4S7,898 
2,'206.801 
4.7.'j8,H,M 

12,(!86,260 
4,!I99,228 

17,167.869 


Floitk  Exportko  raoM  xna  Unitid  Statks  to  Houtn  AMtaioAN  Ports,  roa  tiii  past  nine  Trars. 


Dullauloa. 

ISM. 

18U. 

ISM. 

I8t>. 

ISM. 

1851. 

1810. 

IS4). 

184B. 

218,871 
8^277 
28,118 
87,814 
25,009 

RIo  .lanelro 

288.104 
82,028 
28,869 
44,8.S5 

118.820 

11I.2T8 
48,682 
26.481 
81,485 
22,715 

888,761 

156M) 
48,024 
26,415 
88,828 
22,865 

288,677 

261,175 
72,207 
27,887 
48,878 
68,485 

21.s,674 
88.212 
2)1.462 
18,882 
40,784 

240,280 
68,442 
18,188 
82,818 
i6,8»0 

148,808 
66,187 
28,096 
81,528 
8,490 

158,888 

88,265 

28,169 

28,064 

8.948 

Bahla » 

River  Plate 

Total 

650,456 

488,782 

880,004 

898,815 

270,064 

290,109 

871,blt 

STATEXENT    SIIUWINO    Till    A.SNUAL     AVRBAilB    EXPORT    PrICB    OP    FlOUB    PEOM  TQE   UnITED    StATES,   PROM    1840    TILL 

June  80th,  1866. 


Export  price . . 

Boston 

New  York... 
Philadelphia . . 

Baltimore 

Kuw  Orleans.. 
St.  Louis 


IS40.  I  IS41.  I  IS4i. 


$5  87,  15  20  t8  0(1 

5  6r  6  77  6  87 
6  89 
5  .S4i 
5  81 
5  88: 
4T0| 


0  17 

6  2.': 
6  00; 
4  981 

4  08 


6  8' 
6  47 
6  20 
464 
4  68 


IS43. 


tS44.   I   IS4I.       1S44.       1841.   {   1848.       IS4*.   |   I8S0.   |   IStl. 


M  60, 

4  S7l 
1>  07 
4  80 
4  86 
4  IS 
8  76 


14  76  t4  61,  (6  18 


6  18 
4  61 
484 
4  81 
444 
460 


6  82, 
ft  00^ 
4  89i 
4  88. 
4  88| 
4  08 


6  58 
5  19 
4  79 
4  68 
4  88 
450 


♦5  95 

7  17 

8  8(1 

0  1)2 

6  21 

5  64 

493^ 

8  4.S| 
6  711 
5  871 

5  62i 
4  76' 

6  26 


22!  t6  86,  $6  00 


00 
4  98i 

4  84 
4  88| 
4  61i 

6  48 


6  00 
4  86 
4  97 
4  89 
6  »1 
4  26 


♦4  77 

6  20 
4  19 

4  88 
4  18 
4  00 

4  88 


14  24 

6  20 
4  96{ 
4  281 
4  28i 

4  10! 

5  28! 


|5  60 
8  27 
6  61 
6  47 
6  .SO 
6  48 
0  08 


18(4.   I   I8U. 


»7  i-8 
9  26! 
8  02 
8  14 
8  13 
7  80 
6  09 


110  10 
10  26 
9  08 
9  61 
9  57 
9  88 
T  88 


The  export.i  of  flonr  from  the  United  States,  during 
the  year  ending  •June  30th,  1850.  were  aa  follows: 


. 

Bamli.          1           Valaa. 

New  To*. 

1.640,471        '     $18,892,941 
687,998                  4,778,175 
814,846        i          2.498.988 

PhlladclDhlo.. 

New  Orleaus...   

151,501 
17^608 
160,811 
114.672 
288,818 

1,907,872 
l,MO,9«7 
1,614,082 
1.070,121 
a.249,802 

Richmond,  Va 

Other  |K)rt8. 

Total  

8,610,628        1      t'^9.275.148      1 

' 

Flonr  o/  Whfat,  adullerationi  of,  to  deleel.—The 
first  method  is  by  si>cciric  gravity.  If  potato  flour  be 
added,  which  is  frequently  done  In  France,  since  a 
vessel  which  contains  one  pound  of  wheat  flour  will 
contain  one  pound  and  a  half  of  the  fecula,  the  propor- 
tion of  thte  adulteration  may  be  easily  estimated.     If 


g>-psum  or  ground  bones  l>e  mixed  with  the  flour,  they 
will  not  only  increase  its  density  still  more,  but  they 
will  remain  after  l>urning  away  the  meal. 

The  second  method  is  by  asijortaining  the  quantity 
of  gluten  which  the  su.spected  sample  will  afford,  by 
the  process  prescribed  under  the  article  Bread.  The 
two  following  chemical  criteria  moy  also  be  employed  : 

Ist.  Nitric  acid  has  the  property  of  coloring  wheat 
flour  of  a  fine  orange  yellow,  whereas  it  affects  the 
color  neither  of  fecula  nor  starch.  2d.  Pure  muriatic 
acid  colors  good  wheat  flour  of  a  deep  violet,  but  dis- 
solves fecula  or  starch,  and  forms  with  it  a  light,  col- 
orless, viscous  fluid,  decomposable  by  alkalies.  It  may 
also  be  observed,  that  as  fecula  absorbs  le.is  water 
than  flour,  thi.s  affbnls  a  ready  means  of  detection. 
The  adulteration  with  bean  or  pea  flour  may  be  de- 
tected by  pouring  boiling  water  upon  it,  which  dey«l- 
ops  the  peculiar  smell  of  these  two  substances. 


FLO 


9Ki 


FLO 


TaBLI    SBOWINQ   TBI    PuOB   Or    FlOITB,    UoXTHLT,    is    PniLADKLrntA,   mOK  1T85  TO   18SS,  IMBRAOIIfa  A.  PiBIOD  or 

ScTurrr-Two  Ykam. 


JwiMry. 


45 


40    0 


85 
44 
4.t 
87 
45 


«ISOO 

10  00 

8  BO 

9  50 

11  bo" 

7  1)0 

«  no 

7  50 

11  00 

7  50 

7  60 

6  (10 

5  no 

7  75 
II  00 

11  o6" 

8  o6"' 

9  00 
18  50 

9  25  —10  00 
9  00 

6  00  —  B  87J 
4  on 

A  sn 

8  no  —  7  00 

a  00 

4  871 

4  75 

5  95  —  6  00 
5  00  —  4  76 
8  ^ 

4  an—  4  no  I 

a  25  —  0  (K»  ! 

n  no 

5  75 

6  SB 

4  981 

8  m 

11  00  —11  tn 

H 124—  s  «■-'<; 

8  25  —  8  no  I 

5  7n 

4  85  —  625 

6  0*1 
8  98 
450 
4  15 
S8U 

4  884 

6  0«| 

5  SI 
5  00 
4M 
4SB 
ASTI 

7  60 
»  I8{ 
888 


F«brttftry, 


March, 


•.  d. 

45  0 

42  0 

40  0 

84"0 

45"o 
87  6 
45  0 
45    0 

$i«  no"" 

10  00 

8  no 

9  no 

11  25"" 
T  00 

8  no 
7  no 

7  00    " 
7  30 
5  75 

7  00 

8  00 
10  50 
10  12 
10  50 

8  00  "" 

9  no 
18  7n 

10  no  —10  75 

8  75 

5  no  —  n  12J' 

4  no 

A  25 
n  An 

A  (HI 

6  12 
4  02 

A  no  —  n  7B 

4  87f-  4  75 
8  25  —  s  00 
4  5n 
A  no 
B  no 

B  00  —  6  11) 

4  87 

6  no 
8  75 

10  no 

7  M 

8  no 

5  n<) 

4  na  —  n  oajI 

6  90  —  6  12f 
8  75  —  8  92 
4  80 

4  8U 
4  90 
8  17 
8  87J 
6  OO 
4  78 

4  S5  —  4  e«t 

4  60 
6W 

8  IS 
8  94 
T81 


7  00 


I 

11  00  i 

8  06i 


•.     i. 

45    0 


41 
40 
85 
85 

40" 
87 


April. 


48    0 

40    8 
40    0 


88 
85 


vi,      0 

87    A 


48    S 


M«r. 


•.  d. 

45  0 

40  0 

40  0 


87 
40 


40 
87 


$15  00* 
10  00  - 

8  no 

9  25 


985 


11  60  —  9 
7  00 

A  50 
7  00 

12  (10  —18 
7  00  —  6 
7  25 

6  75 

7  00 
N  26 

in  50 
9  75  —  9 

9  no 


60 


£5  I 


7  75 

8  no 
14  no 
10  ,vi 

8  no 

n  (HI 

tfl  A2 

6  25 

7  00 

8  no 

5  12 

4  50 

5  75 
4  TB 

8  no 

4  nn 

A  25 

5  25 

n  25 

4  82 

5  00 
7  00 

m  50 

7  50 

7  M 

5  on 

4  .'.0 

n  A2 

8  79 
4  75 
4  »l\ 

4  ^ 

5  981 

8  (>a{ 
4  75 
4  79 
4  42 
4  181 
4  98) 
7  4% 

9  (lAt 
7  00 


-14  75 


4  7B 

8  75 


—  8  60 

—  5  12 

—  I  60 

—  7  no 

—  6  on 


-10  75 

-  8  00 

-  7  A2 

-  4  98 

-  5  Ml 

-  8  91 


-8  IS 


50 

76 

0 

82 

t14  00 

(14  00 

9  00  - 

-  8  no 

9  00 

8no  - 

-  760 

T  00 

9  2n 

9  50 

9  50 

9  75 

1    11  (H) 

11  50 

7  00 

7  no 

800 

A  00 

!      7  00 

0  no 

!     12  (HI 

11  75 

A  no  - 

-7  00 

7  00  - 

7  25 

7  26 

5  181 

5  00 

8  25 

7  (H) 

8  25 

9  00 

10  no 

10  25 

»  no  - 

-  7  00 

7  25- 

» 7n- 

-10  00 

8  50  - 

7  no  - 

7  7n 

8  ,V) 

7  75 

7  87 

14  00  - 

•14  25 

14  M  - 

1(1  (HI 

in  no 

7  25 

8  87 

4  75 

4  87  - 

4  00 

4  (H) 

A  no 

7  IS 

725 

7  87 

A  12 

6  (H) 

5  00 

0  no 

4  25 

4  25 

5  12- 

■6  00 

B  (H) 

4  75 

4  75 

7  50  - 

8  75 

8  5(1  - 

4  5(1  — 

5  (HI 

4  75 

A  87  - 

7  no 

A  50  - 

5  2^  - 

5  5(1 

5. VI 

5  25 

5  no 

4  75  - 

6  25 

5  25  - 

n  i-i 

A  Kl 

A  00 

8  50 

II  Mi 

9  (HI 

7  5(1- 

8  (HI 

7  71  - 

7  87  - 

7  M 

7  (HI  - 

4  S7 

4  AS 

4  A2  - 

8  00 

4  65- 

n  «2  — 

5  80 

6  7n 

4  2-i 

4  25  - 

4  AS 

4  87  - 

6  88 

4  4.^ 

4  81 

4  Ml 

A  H7 

7  IH) 

6  O'll 

5  s7 

4  50 

4  AS 

6  00 

6  19 

4  50 

4  2« 

4iiAt 

4  2(1 

4  9(1 

4  tU 

s  IH 

s  (W 

111  25 

in  *.'> 

A  nit 

6  M\ 

I  —  8  00 


Juoe, 


«.     d. 
45    0 


48 
42 


87    0 
42    6 


40 
87 
45 

no 

86 

lis  no 

8  M 

6  75 

9  no 

10  00 

11  no 

7  00 

6  00  - 

6  60  - 
11  (HI 

8  (HI 

7  25- 
5  00 

A  no  - 

9  (K) 
10  12 


ono 

7  75 


700 
7  00 


850 

8  50 

7  26 

8  00  - 

-  8no 

TOO 

6  75 

8  5(1  - 

-  (1  (HI 

8  75  - 

-1(1  no 

14  UO 

11  Ml  - 
10  25 
6  (HI 

-II  m 

i 

4  87 

4  5(1- 
4  (HI 

-4  78  ! 

A  75- 

-700 

7  60 

A  IHI  - 

-nrn 

5  no  - 

-  6  no 

425- 

-4  J5 

n  no 

4  5(1 

6  75 

A  75  - 

-6  25 

4  75- 

-4B0 

6  50 

n  75- 

-  5  26 

n  75  - 

-625 

6  no  - 

-5  76 

560 

nnn 

A  25 
6  Hll 

H  m  - 

-987 

7  90 

TBO- 

-  7  75 
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«  niKhcsl  priee. 

The  Krain  «f  wheat  hii«  for  a  very  lon){  tlmi  (^niitl- 
tutpii  an  iiii|Hirtaiit  iirticlo  <if  foo<l,  and  |ja»,  fir  aliout 
thrms  rcntiirirs,  Iwen  ttic  i<ta|ile  Traill.  Thn  kind  iihii- 
ally  cultivated  In  the  trilimm  mlirum.  A  biislii'l  (if  it 
ihnuUI  wi'i)»h,  if  vi>ry  K'^x\,  alH)Ut  fil  [MiiindH.  Wheat 
in  thn  form  of  thiur  l!<  HoniiitiincH  inanufacturud  ait  mac- 
aroni and  vcrniiielli ;  lint  ilH  aliiioNt  iiniviTHul  une  U 
M  liread.  (.S<>c  IIakinci.)  Thu  fnllowini;  U  the  coui- 
fKHiitinn  of  llrHt-idaHH  rhnulon  flour:  Wutnr,  MO; 
altiumiiKitiH  coni|Hiundr<,  M'li  ;  oil,  I".';  sa  churinn 
(Miii|Hiuudt,  (iG'ti  ;  lelluhmf,  I'T ;  anh,  I*!.  The 
greater  part  of  th«  ai-h  in  made  up  of  phdHphnruH,  |>o- 
tamiun!,  and  magnenia.  Thu  lirun  coiitainH  much  Iokh 
•acrhiiriiie  iuatt«r,  but  alinolutdy  more  oil  and  morn 
albumiuuuii  matt«r ;   aud  "  aeconda"  iu  tliLt  rt'i{icot 


i  I/iwett  price— 2,000  linrrcU  told 

stand  lntvnnediat«  hotwern  linn  tlniir  and  liran.  Tha 
chca|K'r  prill'  of  n(-ciind«  and  Imiii,  tlii'nl'cm",  npiicars 
to  hv  HoniPwhat  arliitr.irv  ami  iiiipri>{  <  r,  and  liroMn 
bread  in  pnibaMy  miiro  •'(  inniiiical  tli.in  Unit  nunln 
from  tine  lliiur.  Tlin  objectimi  In  it  !■.  prolwlily  tliut 
bran  drx-s  not  leaven  pirticiilarly  well.  '.'.  ('it<(  Ir-nu 
itUira).  In  .Sciitland,  thn  climate  and  noil  ,1'  wliich 
Reem  particularly  adapted  to  itn  cullivulioii.  lliiii  lercnl 
haa  hint;  coiiKtilnted  lite  Htaple  article  of  diet.  Tlii*  U 
also  the  casn  in  the  bi^h-lyin)(  land  In  the  Went  liidiii); 
of  Yorkidiire  and  the  adjacent  parti  of  l.ancaKliire.  A 
bunhel  of  i;(khI  o  itt  wei|{hK  almut  4,'i  poundn.  (luts 
are  made  into  llmir  or  meal,  and  liefore  lM>in)t  Kiilunlt- 
t(«l  to  the  mill  they  are  alwayii  kiln-dried,  to  fnilitntn 
the  neparatlon  of  the  huMki<.     The  proiMirtiun  of  hunk 
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!«  |mtIiii|1!i  iilKKit  N  qiiArtsr  per  oflnt.     When  tho  liimk 

i«  i«'|wriiti"(I,  liut  lii'foro  tlip  (jniiii  in  ^nxinil,  the  m'ccls 
reiM'ivc  the  .minfl  of  uroatn.     WhiMi  unuinil,  thn  (lii:<t 
I'lin-titntrK  oatmeal,  am)  it  in  round  in  jirai-tiio  tliat 
niitt  alVonl  iilioiit  half  their  i<ri};iiial  weiKht  of  inoal, 
tlic  liiss  lieiiij;  tlie  water  expelled  liy  tli((  klln-'ryinn, 
til"  husk,  and  the  chiilV.     The  tVdlowiiif;  U  Norton'ii 
unalvsis  (the  arrani;em«nt  heln^  altered)  of  oatfi  that 
had  lieeii  dried  to  212°.      PerhapH  in  this  drying  the  ; 
hn  (if  water  would  lie  niHiiit  2(1  per  eent.     Atlmnii- 
noliH  iiimpminds,  IHMII  ;  wiecharinn  do.,  <!H'(i8  ;  (dea^l- ' 
noun  do,,  7;t.'l ;  hunk,  i'2H  ;  anil,  2'(iO.      'I'hn  proportion  ; 
of  ni<h,  priiielpalty  pliimphittei  and  sulphates  of  llini', 
IMita^mi,  and  inagneNia,  it<  Hometlnie,*  in  mueh  lar^:ir  ' 
qiiantlly.     Oatmeal,  therefore,  conlainn  eonwldenilily  j 
(imro  nutritious  mnttcr  than  tbo  mime  weight  of  wheat  : 


flour.     Tho  huiiku  eonnUt  inninly  of  eelluloac,  and  Bre 

nlnio.tt  never  lined  as  liiiinan  food.  ,'1.  Kye  (Senile, 
ren-nle^  lian  hoen  eiiltivated  from  time  iinmeiiiorial, 
and  wii!)  for  a  loni;  time  much  used  fur  liread-niakiii)^ 
in  thin  country,  an  it  Htill  U  (inniititiitiu);  the  xtaple) 
in  Kinida,  many  part"  of  (lerniany,  ete.  A  Imslie!  of 
rye  weiifhn  ahout  61  pouniU.  Hyc  (jrain  Is  very 
eoarsely  powdereii,  and  the  mixture  of  Hour  and  liran 
made  into  I'ermeiited  liread,  whieli  is  distinguished 
from  other  lirend  liy  its  lilaek  color.  The  fidlowiu);  is 
an  analysis  of  rye  Ihiiir.  the  water  liavinn  been  prev- 
iously expelled  :  Alliuminoux  compounds,  l()','i ;  miu- 
ehariiie  do.,  7H-0 ;  oil,  H'fi  ;  suits,  fi'l),  principally 
phosphates  uf  potassa,  soda,  nml  magnesia ;  loss,  2*0:^ 
lOOMl,  These  three  cereal  grains  censtittito  tho  basis 
of  the  f(«id  of  the  modern  ICnropoon  niitiong. 
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Flo'wera  (Fleun,  Fr. ;  Jilumen,  Ge'.)  of  benzoin, 
of  sulphur,  of  zinc,  etc.,  is  the  appellatinn  given  by  the 
older  chemists  to  such  substances  as  wi  .>'  obtained  in 
a  pulverulent  or  rather  minutely  cr}'8talline  form  by 
the  process  of  sublimation. 

Flowers,  Artifloial,  Manufacture  of.  The 
art  of  representing  by  tlowers,  leaves,  plants,  etc.,  veg- 
etable nature  in  her  ornamental  productions,  consti- 
tutes the  business  of  the  artilicial  florist.  The  Italians 
Hp|)ear  to  have  been  the  first  people  in  Europe  who  ex- 
celled in  the  art  of  making  artilicial  flowers ;  but  of 
late  years  the  French  have  l)een  most  ingenious  in  this 
branch  of  industry.  Ribltons  folded  in  difTcrent  forma, 
and  of  diSerent  colors,  were  originally  employed  fur 
imitating  flowers  by  being  attached  to  wire  stems. 
This  imitation  soon  gave  way  to  that  by  feathers, 
which  are  more  delicate  in  texture,  and  mure  capable 
of  assuming  a  variety  of  flower-like  figures.  But  a 
great  diflleulty  was  encountered  in  ilyeing  them  with 
due  vivacity.  Tho  savages  of  South  America  manu- 
facture perfect  feather  fiowers,  derived  from  the  bril- 
liant plumage  of  their  birds,  which  closely  resemble 
the  products  of  vegetation.  The  blossoms  and  leaves 
are  admirable,  while  the  colors  never  fade.  The  Ital- 
ians employ  frequently  the  cocoons  of  tho  silk-worm 
for  this  purpose ;  these  take  a  brilliant  dye,  preserve 
their  color,  and  possess  a  truns|>urent  velvety  apfiear- 
ani'C,  suitable  for  {letals.  Of  lute  years,  the  French 
have  adopted  the  finest  cambric  fur  making  j)etal»,  and 
the  taffeta  of  Florence  for  the  leaves.  M.  ile  Hemar- 
diere  employs  whalelmne  in  very  thin  leaves  fur  arti- 
ficial flowers ;  and  by  bleaching  and  dyeing  tlicm  of 
various  hues,  he  has  succeeded  in  making  his  imita- 
tions of  nature  to  lie  very  remarkable. 

The  coloring  matters  used  In  flower  dyeing  ;irc  tho 
following:  For  red  ;  carmine  dissolved  in  n  solution  of 
carbonate  of  (mtash.  For  blue;  indigo  dissulveil  in 
sulphuric  aciil,  diluted  and  neutrallze<l  in  part  by 
Spanish  whitening.  For  bright  yellow  ;  a  sidution  of 
tunncric  in  spirit  of  wine.  Cream  of  tartar  brightens 
all  these  colors.  For  violet;  archil,  and  a  blue  bath. 
Fur  lilac;  archil.  Some  pKals  arc  made  of  velvet, 
and  are  colored  merely  by  the  application  of  tho  linger 
dipped  in  the  dye. 

Flute,  n  wind-instrument  of  great  anti(|uity,  the 
oWer  varieties  of  which  arc  described  by  IVrc  Mer- 
senne  in  his  Ilarmimie  Vnin  rselle,  Paris,  1(>:)G.  The 
t'lule-ii-hrr  (disused  for  more  than  a  century)  was  iif 
various  dimensions.  The  largest  was  a  bass-flute, 
with  a  cumiwss  fn)m  F  in  the  bass-olef,  Itelow  the  first 
line,  up  to  1)  Iteluw  the  first  line  of  the  treble  clef. 
The  next,  a  tenor-flute,  extemled  frnm  U  flat  on  the 
second  line  of  the  Imiss  clef  up  to  (i  on  tho  second  lino 
of  the  treble  clef ;  and  each  of  these  largo  flutes  was 
snunileil  through  H  lient  tulN>,  like  the  S  of  a  bassoon. 
The  altu-flute  reached  from  F  un  the  fourth  line  of  the 
bass  clef  up  to  1>  on  the  fourth  line  of  the  treble  clef. 
The  treble-rtute  extemled  from  ¥  in  the  first  s|iuce  of 
the  treble  clef  up  to  F  two  octaves  above.  These  two 
li.-id  bfiikt,  like  the  Mil  uf  a  ciK'k.  Hut  all  thcie  flutes 
gave  way,  early  in  the  last  century,  to  the  (iernian 
flute,  which,  however,  was  then  very  imperfect  in  its 
intonation,  having  only  one  finger-key.  Ky  the  ad- 
dition of  various  liager-kej-ii,  for  semitones,  tho  (ier- 
nmn  flute  has  been  mu<  h  improved  in  the  |>resent  cen- 
tury. Like  the  fife,  it  is  blown  by  an  oval  side-hole 
It  consists  of  four  separable  tulics,  and  ha*  a  comptiss 
of  nearly  three  ectaves,  from  the  lowest  ('  in  the  treble 
clef  upwanl.  Smaller  flutes  uf  this  kiml  are  culled 
tliihl,  fourth,  and  (K'tave  flutes.  The  octave  flute  is 
XXw  prrixitu,  used  in  uuxlem  orchestras  and  in  militi  ly 
music. 

Fluka  is  ap|>lied  in  navigation  to  tho  broa>l  part 
•f  the  anchor  which  lakes  hobl  uf  the  ground. 

FllUK  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Flvtt,  (jcr. ),  signifies  any 
•ul>st«aee  capable  of  promoting  the  fusion  uf  earths  or 
metallic  ufM  \»y  kaal.     White  llux  i*  U>e  reaiduum  of 


the  deflagration  in  a  red  hot  crucible,  of  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  nitre,  and  one  of  cream  of  tartar.  It  is 
in  fact  merely  a  carbonate  of  potash.  Black  flux  is 
obtained  when  equal  parts  of  nitre  and  tartar  are  de- 
flagrated. It  owes  its  color  to  the  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter  of  the  tartaric  acid,  which  remains  unconsunied  • 
the  quantity  of  nitre  being  too  small  for  that  purpose. 
Tho  presence  of  the  charcoal  renders  this  preparation 
a  convenient  flux  for  reducing  calcined  or  oxydized 
ores  to  the  metallic  state.  Limestone,  fluor-spar 
borax,  and  several  eorthy  or  metallic  oxyds  are  em- 
ployed  as  fluxes  in  metallurgy. 

Fl3ring  Fiah,  a  name  given  to  several  speccs  of 
fishes  which,  bj'  means  of  long  fins,  can  sustain  them- 
selves for  some  time  in  the  uir.  Tho  common  flying 
fish  of  tho  Mediterranean  is  thus  able  to  raise  itself  $o 
far  al>ove  the  surface  of  the  sea  as  frequently  to  throw 
itself  upon  tho  dock  of  a  ship ;  but  the  extreme  limit 
of  its  flight  is  confined  to  an  arch  extending  aliout 
I'iO  feet,  when  tho  drying  of  its  fins  necessitates  its 
return  to  its  pro|)er  element.  See  index  to  Iciithy- 
ouK!Y,  in  Kncy.  Brit.,  1866-7. 

Fodder  (Ger.  /utter),  in  agriculture,  the  food 
given  to  quadrupeds,  which  consists  of  the  stems  and 
leaves  of  plants,  such  as  the  culmiferous  stems  uf  the 
grasses,  the  haulm  of  legumes,  potatoes,  etc. ;  or,  in 
short,  whatever  Is  given  as  the  ordinary  food  is  rtcsii;- 
nated  fodder;  whereas  corn,  beans,  and  other  articles 
which  present  nourishment  in  n  more  concentrated 
funn,  are  not  included  under  tho  term  fodder,  but 
rather  known  as  solid  fuod, 

FiHliler  is  the  name  of  a  weight  formerly  used  in 
the  weighing  of  lead :  it  was  of  various  magnitudes 
but  nu)st  commonly  amounted  to  about  2100  lbs. 

Fog  (Dan.  fog),  in  meteorology,  a  dense  vapor 
near  the  surface  uf  tho  land  or  water.  Fogs,  in  gen- 
eral, are  tho  conse(|Ucnco  of  tho  nocturnal  eooling  of 
the  atmosphere.  The  air,  by  its  rapid  cooling,  ln"- 
comes  surcharged  with  moisture ;  a  part  uf  wlilcli 
being  precipitated  in  tho  form  of  a  cloud,  gives  rise  to 
the  ordinary  fug.  During  the  day  the  lieut  of  the  sim 
generally  disperses  the  fog,  Irecause  the  quantity  of 
moisture  which  the  air  is  capable  uf  hoMing  hecouics 
mure  cunsiderablo  in  proportion  as  its  temperature  is 
increased. 

In  calm  weather,  the  surfaces  of  rivers,  lakes,  etc. 
are  frequently  in  the  morning  covered  with  fog.  The 
reason  is  this.  During  tho  night  the  air  is  colder  than 
the  water;  the  strata  uf  air  in  contact  with  the  water 
are  consequently  heated,  and  l)ecumo  saturated  with 
moisture,  The  mixture  uf  tho  va|)<>r  with  the  air,  to- 
gether with  its  elevation  of  temp<'rature,  remlors  the 
air  suecifically  lighter.  It  rises  in  consequence,  ami 
mi.  i<  with  the  cold  air  in  the  sui)eri(ir  strata,  is 
cuoled,  anil  precipitates  its  moisture.  The  cloud  or 
fug  resulting  from  this  precipitation  can  only  rise  to  a 
snmll  height,  iMH'ause  the  unifunnity  of  temperature  in 
siHiU  restored,  llencc,  it  is  easy  to  sec  how  winds,  or 
a  great  agitation  uf  the  air,  prevent  tlie  formatiim  of 
fugs  over  tho  surface  of  water.  In  the  ecpiinoctiid 
regions,  fugs  sometimes  continue  during  a  consideralile 
part  of  the  year.  Ilunibiddt  relates  that  Lima  is  often 
coveretl  with  a  fug  half  the  year,  especially  in  the 
niuniings  and  evenings;  and  that  alung  the  whole  of 
that  coast  fugs  supply  the  plavu  i)f  rain,  wliii'li  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  In  tlie  |Kdar  seas  thick  fogs  often  pre- 
vail, even  during  the  warniost  months;  and  they  are 
su  dense  that  objects  froi|uently  <'an  nut  lie  distin- 
guished at  tlie  distance  of  a  few  yards. 

Sometimes,  though  rarely,  fugs  occur  of  wliiili  the 
cause  is  nut  very  well  uitilerstuud.  In  17H;I,  th»  whole 
uf  Kuro|ie  was  covered  with  a  dense  fug  during  nearly 
two  months.  On  the  2;ld  uf  Mar,  WH,  about  live 
u'clwk  in  the  afternoon,  a  IVig  covered  I'aris  and  the 
neigliburtiuod,  which  had  the  u<lur  of  nitrous  gas ;  it 
continued  ulsiut  an  hour.  Dry  fogs,  or  those  in  whiih 
ao  otuiature  U  |ireteDt,  are  supposod  tu  be  the  va(wr> 
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and  nshes  ejected  by  volcanoet,  and  diffused  in  the  at- 
mosphere by  the  winds. 

Poll  (Fr.  fenille,  or  Lat.  folium,  a  leaf).  Tljis  term 
In  generally  applied  to  varnished  metal.  Common  foil 
i!i  munufiictured  as  follows :  a  copper  plate,  covered 
witli  a  thin  layer  of  silver,  is  rolled  out  into  sheets  under 
the  Hutting  mill ;  the  silver  surface  is  then  highly  pol- 
ished or  covered  with  a  colorless  varnish.  The  colored 
foils  are  similarly  prepared  with  colored  varnishes. 

Fold  (Sax./ealde),  a  temporary  inclosure  for  keep- 
ing cattle  or  other  agricultural  animals  together,  either 
for  the  purpose  of  protection  during  night,  or  jointly 
fur  protection  and  feeding.  Sometimes,  also,  sheep 
are  folded  for  the  purpose  of  manuring.  The  barrier 
of  wliich  folds  are  constructed  is  commonly  wooden 
hurdles ;  but  sometimes,  when  the  fold  is  only  to  con- 
tain cwos  and  Iambs,  netting  stretched  lietween  posts 
is  made  use  of,  there  Ijeing  a  strong  rope  fixed  to  the 
lower  parts  of  the  posts  close  to  the  ground,  to  which 
the  under  edge  of  the  netting  is  attached,  while  its 
up|)er  edge  is  attached  to  a  rope  stretched  along  the 
lops  of  the  same  posts.  The  practice  of  folding  sheep 
on  naked  fallows,  with  a  view  to  manuring  them,  is 
still  common  in  several  parts  of  England;  but  the 
more  improved  sheep  farmers  consider  that  it  deterio- 
rates the  wool,  and  impedes  the  fattening  of  the  sheep, 
by  lieeping  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  night 
wholly  without  food. 

Folio  (It.  o  If  of),  in  account-books,  signifies  page. 
Thus  folio  7 — written  abridgedly  fo.  7 — denotes  the 
seventh  page ;  Kolio  recto,  or  F"  R",  signifies  the  first 
pajte ;  Folio  verso,  or  F°  V°,  the  second  page  of  a  leaf.  A 
lioolt  in  folio,  or  simply  a  folio,  is  that  where  the  sheet 
is  only  folded  in  two,  each  leaf  making  half  a  sheet. 

Foo-Chow,  Fou  Tohow  Pou,  or  Pubohau 
Pu,  a  city  of  China,  capital  of  the  province  of  Ko-kien, 
and  one  of  the  five  ports  recentlj-  opened  for  commerce, 
stands  on  the  north  side  of  the  Min  Kiver,  84  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  9  miles  from  Pago<la  Island,  where 
ships  unchor.  North  lat.  2li°  5',  oast  long.  119°  iO'. 
The  walled  city  is  alwut  three  miles  from  the  river, 
li\it  extensive  suburbs  stretch  along  l)oth  its  banks. 
They  are  connected  with  each  other,  and  with  a  small 
i<lot  in  the  river  by  a  stone  bridge  420  paces  long, 
linoil  with  shops,  and  resting  on  solid  stone  piers,  40 
iin  the  northern,  and  9  on  the  southern  side.  Several 
l«iliOHt  liouscs  are  placed  over  the  streets,  or  upon  the 
niifs  of  buildings,  one  of  which  immediately  attracts 
the  attention  of  the  visiter  from  its  lieiglit,  and  its 
ilmk-ilial  with  Koinan  characters.  Few  vacant  spaces 
ixour  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  wliich  is  overy- 
ivIuTe  equally  well-built.  Serpentine  canals  divide 
the  country  nround  into  plats  of  greater  or  less  extent, 
m\  help  to  drain  the  city,  as  well  as  provide  channels 
f.T  iKiats  to  come  up  from  the  river.  These  |)arts  of 
till'  landscape  are  dotted  witli  hamlets  and  cottages, 
(T.  wliere  the  ground  is  higher,  with  graves  and  tonib- 
•tones.  'ITio  maritime  commerce  of  the  city  is  very 
oinsiileralile,  and  its  maimfactures  of  cotton  goods  and 
]iorvelain  ware  are  extensive.  The  population  of  Fou 
Tiliow  I'ouand  suburbs,  is  estimated  at  atmut  liOO,0(X). 
This  port  has  no  direct  trade  with  foreign  coun- 
trioi.  Vessels  enter  at  other  ports,  |iay  duties,  and 
rmi'ive  n  |HTuiit  to  land  gomls  nt  l''m>-i'how.  Tlie  nr- 
rivHls  anil  departures  of  foreign  vessels  iluring  the 
year  l«,i,')  were  over  100,  showing  a  large  increase 
over  the  year  immediatelv  preceding — including,  how- 
ivir,  coasting  vessels  in  the  -ipium  trade,  all  of  which 
wiTi'  under  the  Hritisli  Hag.  The  trade  of  the  jsirt  is 
laiil  to  tie  rapidly  increasing,  liidding  fair  to  irender  it 
Oip  seeonil  port  in  China  as  reganls  foreign  trade, 
Slmngliiii  being  the  lirst.  It  already  surpasses  Canton 
ill  ciiuunerco  with  the  United  States.  The  numlwr  of 
American  vessels  arriving  at  F.H).(;how  during  the 
last  six  months  of  1h:i,j  was  111,  with  an  aggregate 
lonnagp  of  10,5-10  tiMis  ;  clearances  '20,  with  a  tonnage 
of  lt(,()2(i  tons,  and  with  15,100,070  lbs.  of  tea;  of 
X  X 


which,  7,674,300  lbs.  were  for  New  York,  623,200  lb«. 
for  Boston,  and  0,908,570  lbs.  for  London. 

A  correspondent  residing  at  Foo-Chow  writes  to  the 
State  Department,  U.  S.,  that  the  tea  exported  in 
American  ships  visiting  this  port  during  the  last  quar> 
ter,  amounted  to  4,824,198  lbs.,  valued  at  $715,000. 
"  The  entire  number  of  American  ships  which  arrived 
in  1850  was  84,  and  one  ship-of-war,  the  United  States' 
ship  Levant.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  increase  of  for- 
eign trade  at  this  port,  I  would  remark  that  in  the 
year  1853  (the  year  the  port  was  opened  for  trade) 
there  were  only  G  American  ships ;  in  1864,  there  were 
12  American  ships ;  in  1866,  27  ;  and  in  1856,  84.  The 
whole  number  of  foreign  ships  which  entered  this  port 
in  1853,  wag  14  ;  in  1854  there  were  50 ;  in  1855,  117 ; 
and  in  1856, 175.  There  is  very  little  done  in  the  way 
of  imports,  except  in  opium.  In  this  article  there  is 
an  immense  trade,  a  single  firm  selling  in  one  month 
more  than  $200,000  worth.  Nearly  every  firm  in  the 
port  import  opium  with  the  full  sanction  of  the  Chi- 
nese authorities.  There  is  scarcely  a  day,  and  never 
a  week  in  the  year,  when  opium  is  not  landed  in  open 
day,  within  10  feet  of  the  door  of  the  custom-house, 
and  of  course  in  full  view  of  the  officers.  There  is,  I 
lielieve,  an  understanding  Iwtween  the  importets  of 
this  article  and  the  officials,  that  the  latter  are  to  re- 
ceive $10  on  each  chest  landed,  which  amount  goes  to 
the  custom-house  officers,  and  is  divided  among  tham 
from  the  collector  down  to  the  custom-house  boatmen, 
each  receiving  according  to  his  rank." 

Pood.  All  substances  susceptible  of  digestion  and 
assimilation  may  come  under  the  denomination  of 
food;  but  the  proximate  principles  of  organic  bodies 
on  which  their  nutritive  powers  depend  are  compara- 
tive iy  few.  Hence,  although  the  articles  employed 
in  I  itTerent  countries  fur  the  support  of  animal  life  are 
almost  infinitely  various,  their  sustaining  powers  may 
be  referred  to  certain  substances  capalde  of  being  sep- 
arated and  identified  by  chemical  analyses  and  tests. 
Among  the  proximate  elements  of  vegetable  food  glu- 
ten and  its  modifications,  starch,  gum,  sugar,  and  lignin 
or  woody  fibre,  are  by  far  the  most  important;  and 
among  those  of  animal  food,  albumen,  gelatin,  and 
their  mo<lilications,  together  with  fats  and  oils,  which 
are  common  to  iioth  kingdoms  of  nature. 

To  illustrate  the  actual  simplicity  of  our  food  as 
compared  with  its  apparent  multifariousness  and  com- 
plexity, it  may  suffice  to  state,  that  wheat  and  almost 
all  the  esculent  grains  consist  principally  of  starch  and 
gluten  ;  that  the  same  ingredients  are  found  in  many 
fruits  and  nwts ;  that  sugar,  gum,  or  a  relation  of 
gum  wliich  is  called  vegetable  jelly,  together  with 
minute  traces  of  nromatic  principles  which  give  flavor, 
and  more  or  less  abundance  of  water,  and  of  vegetable 
acids,  are  the  chief  coni|ionent  |)arts  of  apples,  pears, 
|iuaclies,  currants,  gouscliorries,  and  ali  analogous 
tribes  of  fruits  ;  a  very  few  also,  contain  oil.  Then, 
as  regards  animal  fiwd,  the  muscular  fibres  of  various 
animals  closely  resemlde  each  other  in  comjmsition 
and  nutritive  power ;  in  some  cases  te.xture  merely, 
and  in  others  minute  additions  of  foreign  matters,  con- 
fer u|Km  them  their  ndutivo  digestibilities,  anil  their 
ililVcrent  aspects  and  flavors :  albumen  or  fibrin,  and 
gidatin,  small  iiroportions  of  saline  bodies,  and  a  large 
iiuantity  of  water  are  found  in  them  all. 

It  often  hap|iens  that  thu  truly  nutritious  part  of 
I'ood  is  10  comliined  with,  or  protected  l)y  indigestible 
matters,  ns  to  escajio  the  sidvont  (xiwers  of  the  stom- 
ach, unless  previously  prepared  and  modilicd  by  vari- 
ous chemical  and  niochanical  agents.  Indurated 
woody  fibre,  for  instance,  or  lir/iiin,  as  chemists  call  it, 
will  often  resist  the  joint  action  of  the  stoniiudi  and 
Ixiwelu,  and  |iass  through  the  alimentary  canal  with 
scan-oly  an,v  alteration.  The  husks  of  many  seeds 
and  fruits  are  com)>osed  almost  exclusively  of  this 
material.  This  is  tlie  case  with  tlio  kernels  of  the  ap- 
|ile,  pear,  etc. ;  the  eoods  of  the  currant,  gooseberry, 
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melon,  and  so  on ;  the  skin,  it  hiuk  of  peas,  beam, 
etc.,  and  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats ;  so  that  unless 
the  woody  part  is  either  broken  down  by  the  teeth,  or 
previousl}'  removed,  the  food  which  it  envelops  is 
protected  from  the  solvent  action  of  the  secretions  of 
the  stomach.  This  is  in  some  respects  a  wise  and  ca- 
rious provision  in  nature ;  for  birds  iii  this  way  become 
the  carriers  of  seeds,  which  pass  through  them  not 
only  undigested,  but  even  retaining  their  vegetative 
powers ;  and  in  this  way,  uninliabited  and  sterile  por- 
tions of  the  glol>e  may  gradually  Income  clothed  with 
verdure,  and  shrubs,  and  trees.  Bones  are  highly  nu- 
tritive ;  liut  unless  broken  into  very  small  fragments 
by  the  masticatory  powers  of  the  animals  which  eat 
them,  they  too,  would  elude  digestion.  In  reference, 
however,  to  the  food  of  man,  much  of  its  digestibility 
and  nutritions  power  is  referable  to  the  important 
chemical  operations  proparatort'  to  its  use  which  are 
carried  on  in  the  kitchen  :  in  other  words,  cookery  is 
essentially  a  chemical  art ;  and  sul>stances  totally  un- 
fit, in  their  raw  state,  for  reception  into  the  stomach,  are 
rendered  palatable,  digestible,  and  nutritious  liy  the 
skill  of  the  cook.  And  here  salt,  and  a  variety  ot  condi- 
ment; as  they  are  called,  and  which  are  aromatic  and 
stimulant  substances,  chiefly  of  vegetable  origin,  play 
an  important  part ;  nor  must  the  mere  effect  of  heat  be 
overlooked,  for  it  is  most  important.  Meat,  hy  boiling 
and  roasting,  is  not  only  softened  in  its  fit)r«,  but  now 
substance*  are  generated  in  it.  Among  these  a  peculiar 
extractive  mutter,  und  o»mazome,  or  the  principle  which 
gives  an  agreeable  flavor  and  odor  to  dressed  meat,  are 
especially  recognized.  Nor  are  the  changes  which 
vegetables  suffer  under  the  influence  of  heat  less 
obv  ^iius. 

There  is  another  important  point  in  the  I-istorj*  of  our 
food,  namely,  its  ultitnate  compntilion.  We  have  spoken 
of  starch,  sugar,  gum,  albumen,  and  other  substimces 
as  the  frmximatr  principles  upon  which  we  live ;  but 
what  is  the  ultimatr  constitution  of  these  secondary 
pr'.)duits,  what  are  their  true  rlnnrnltf  It  is  furious 
that  foui  rUmentt  only  are  principally  concerned  in  the 
productirn  of  our  (noA.  These  are  carlKin.  hydrogen, 
oxygen,  iind  nitrogen.  Among  vegetable  substimces, 
gluten  (irirluding  vegetable  albumen)  is  the  only  one 
which  abounds  in  nitrogen ;  gum.  sugar,  starch,  and 
the  rest  are  cimstituted  of  curlmn,  hydrogen,  and  oxy- 
gen (inly ;  and  what  Is  veri-  remarka)>le  Ik,  that  in  all 
those  importnnt  principles,  and  also  in  lignin,  the  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  bear  t<i  each  other  the  same  relative 
pro|)ortions  as  in  water,  so  that  they  may  be  ligura- 
tively  deicrilied  as  compounds  of  rhnrmnl  and  irnlrr. 
Now  there  are  two  s'ery  curious  |Miints  in  reference  to 
thot  pari  of  the  chemical  history  of  our  food,  which 
has  lieen  adverted  to :  the  one  Is,  that  no  animal  can 
subsist  for  any  length  of  time  upon  fixHl  which  i*  des- 
titute of  nitrogen  !  and  the  other,  tlint  a  certain  mix- 
ture of  ditferent  kiniU  of  food  is  alisolutely  essential. 
An  animal  fe<l  Fjnhnirelii  on  starch,  or  sugar,  or  alliu- 
men,  or  jelly,  WHin  begins  to  suffer  in  health  ;  |HM'ullar 
diseases  make  their  apjiearance.  and  \\U  exiHience  is 
pniiifiil  and  brief;  lint  mix  thenc  together,  and  occa- 
sionally mmlify  their  pn>[iortlons,  and  he  then  thrives 
and  fittena.  Magendio's  experiments  on  Huh  nuliject. 
together  with  those  of  Tii^em.iun  and  (inielin,  well 
illnstriitc  this  fact.  Tlnis,  geese  fed  U|Mm  gum,  died 
on  the  li'th  day,  thoHc  fed  upon  starch  on  thc.Mlh.  and 
those  fed  <,n  iHilled  white  of  egg  on  the  4llth ;  in  all 
the«e  cases  they  dwindled  away  and  died  ua  if  of  star- 
vation. 

Itiibit,  as  is  well  known,  will  do  nincb  In  accustom- 
ing the  stomach  to  pnriicular  dcHcrlptinns  of  fiHMl  ;  j 
many  (lorsons  live  exi'hiKJvcly,  or  ajinoit  so,  on  vcgef-  ' 
aide,  others  on  nnimal  matters,  ami  |uirtlcul»r  kinds  of  ; 
diet  are  forced  on  the  inhalilUnts  of  many  regions  of  i 
the  glolie  ;  but,  as  far  as  wt  are  coui'erno<l,  a  due  mix-  | 
ture  of  vegetaldn  ami  animal  matter  Is  not  only  moi^t  | 
palatable,  but  moat  conducive  to  beallb.     Nutlilnit  la  i 


lit  for  food  which  has  not  already  undergone  organiza- 
tion, and  umter,  though  an  essential  part  of  the  f(x>d  of  all 
animalSj  is  obviously  not  in  itself  nutritious,  though  it 
performs  the  extremely  important  function  of  dissolv- 
ing nutritive  matter,  so  as  to  render  it  conveyable  by 
the  lacteala  and  other  absorlients  into  the  blood.  No 
compound,  then,  of  nitrogen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  und 
oxygen,  which  can  be  formed  artificially,  can  consti- 
tute food.  Air,  water,  and  charcoal,  though  involv- 
ing  the  elements  of  our  nutriment,  arc  themselves  unlit 
for  our  support ;  and  it  is  only  by  passing  through  the 
hidden  processes  which  are  carried  on  in  the  vessels  of 
living  things,  that  they  are  so  recombined  and  muc!- 
illed  as  to  be  rendered  capable  of  supporting  animal 
life.  It  is  the  vegetable  world  which  commences  this 
wonderful  operation.  Plants  absorb  their  nutriment 
from  the  air  and  from  the  soil ;  they  assimilate  inor- 
ganic as  well  as  organic  matter ;  they  become  the  food 
of  the  graminivorous  trilies,  and  from  these  man  de- 
rives  the  great  bulk  of  his  animal  food. 

In  S|)eakingof  the  composition  of  food,  thatofmi'M- 
the  most  im])ortant  of  all  food,  must  not  he  forgotten 
in  it  nature  has  wonderfully  provided  a  mixture  which 
though  secreted  by  an  animal,  partakes  also  of  the 
nature  of  vegetable  food,  and  it  presents  a  pi'rfcct 
analogy  to  that  combination  of  vegetable  und  nnimal 
matter  which  haa  been  mentioned  as  most  congenial  to 
the  palate  and  stomach.  Tlio  albumen  or  ritril  nf  milk 
is  a  highly  eluliorated  animal  principle,  alHiiindint,'  in 
nitrogen,  yet,  from  its  attenuated  and  solulile  state, 
easy  of  digestion.  A  second  principle  of  milk  is  wliat 
is  termed  tiigiir  of  milk ;  in  composition  and  properties 
it  resembles  a  vegetable  product,  and  is  iiitenneiliute 
between  gum  and  sugar.  The  third  com|H)nent  uf 
milk  is  butter,  partaking  of  the  nature  of  veget^ihle 
oil  and  animal  fut ;  there  are  certain  saline  und  acid 
substances  in  small  pro|iortion  :  and  all  thiKO  matters 
are  either  dissolved  or  suspended  in  a  largo  relatiTo 
pro|K)rtion  of  water, 
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lilood. «15 

n.cf 2«o 

Vi'ul J.V) 

Mutton 290 

I'ork 840 

Drain iiUO 

Chicken 270 

r."! 210 

llaildock INO 

Solu 210 

Iloiio.H ,M0 

Milk 72 

White  of  PKK 140 

Wheal 9n0 

liUe 880 

narley 920 

Uve. 792 

Oats 742 

Pulatoea 200 


Carrots. gg 

Turnips 42 

<'«bli»({o T.-i 

Beet-root Us 

8tr8"borries iik) 

I'uars 160 

Apples 170 

Goosoberrioa too 

Cherries aoo 

I'luins 290 

Apricots 260 

I'eaehes 200 

Orapes 270 

Mulon :lo 

Cucumber. 2.') 

Taniarinil ;no 

Almonds 6.V) 

Morels 890 


The  aliove  table  represents  the  relative  propor. 
tion  of  S4>lid  digestible  matter  cimtained  in  KKKl 
parts  of  the  dillV-rcnt  articlcM  of  food  which  are  emi- 
Mierated.  When  blood,  for  instance,  is  evaporateil  to 
dryness,  at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  "212-',  tlie 
residue  amounts  to  21.')  parts  in  KHIO,  and  may  be  rr- 
ganled  as  almost  entirely  composed  of  <ligestilile  mut- 
ters :  it  consists  of  albuinen  and  coloring  matter,  willi 
small  pn>|N)rtloMS  of  saline  suliKlanics.  The  ililliTcnt 
kinds  of  meat  were  dried  in  the  same  way.  Tlie  liw 
of  weight  during  their  desiccation  is  almost  wIkiIIv 
referable  to  water ;  and  the  dry  residue  cmnpoveil  nl' 
albumen  or  lilirin,  with  some  gelatin,  am!  jierliaps 
traces  of  fat  aud  saline  matters,  represent-  tlie  triir 
nutritive  value.  U|Hjn  an  avirrage.  tlieret'ore,  the  nu- 
tritive matter  in  a  |Kmnd  of  meat  is  not  more  tlian  fnur 
ounces.  This,  however,  only  applies  to  raw  moat ;  I'nr 
when  dressed,  u  considerable  |H>rtion  of  its  I'lmstiturnl 
water  is  often  dissipated.  ihe  nutritive  niattiT  ul' 
wheat  if  cbielly  starch  and  gluten,  and  in  this  ^xms 
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SITION    OF    1 
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Albumen.... 

Gelatin 

Fat 

Curd  orMilic. 
Sugar  of  MUfc.' 

Starch 

Olntcn  .... 

Gum 

Sugar 

Llgnln 
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of  grain  the  gluten  is  in  much  great  er  relative  propor- 
tion to  the  starch,  than  in  barley,  oats,  or  rye.  In 
rice  there  is  little  else  than  starch.  Thore  can  be  lit- 
tle doubt  that  the  groat  value  of  wheat  as  an  article  of 
food,  depends  upon  this  excess  of  gluten,  which  is  a 
nitrogenous  substance,  and  has  not  inaptly  b«en  termed 
tlie  vegeto-animal  principle.  In  the  esculent  roots, 
such  as  carrots  etc.,  but  especially  turnips,  sugar  is 
the  leading  nutritive  matter ;  and  the  common  fruits 
cnntain  sugar,  gum,  albuminous  matter,  and  acids,  to- 
gether with  a  highly  attenuated  form  of  woody  filire, 
or  lignin,  which,  in  that  state,  is  probably  digestible. 

The  following  table  shows  the  ultimate  composition 
of  those  proximate  principles  which  have  been  above 
adverted  to  as  constituting  the  nutritive  part  of  food. 

II.  Table  siiowiNa  tub  ultimate  Elemestaby  Compo- 
sition OF  1,000  Paets  or  the  roi.LowiNii  pkoximati 
Pbinciples  or  Animal  and  Veoetablk  Foou, 


Curbon. 

Hydrogen. 

Oiyife-i.     I    Nitrogen.    | 

Albumen 

Golatin 

Fat 

610 

4S8 
T80 
GU9 
404 
MT 
488 
419 
444 
6  0 

76 
80 
123 
78 
61 
78 
62 
68 
62 
66 

2,% 
276 
8P 
116 
485 
220 
600 
613 
494 
444 

160 
161 

"208 

"148 

CiirdofMllk.. 
Sugar  of  MUk. 

Stnrch 

GIntcn 

Lignin 

Yearly  Food  nf  One  Man. — From  the  army  and  i.iv)' 
diet  scales  of  France  and  Knglnnd,  which,  of  course, 
.wo  l)a»ed  u]ion  the  recognized  necessities  of  large 
numbers  of  men  in  active  life,  it  is  inferred  that  about 
SJ  pounds  avoirdupois  of  drj'  food,  per  day,  are  re- 
quired for  each  individual ;  of  tliis  about  throe  fourths 
arc  vegetable,  and  the  rest  animal.  At  the  close  of  an 
entire  year  the  amount  is  upward  of  800  pounds. 
Enumerating  under  the  title  of  water  ail  the  various 
drinks — coffee,  tea,  alcohol,  wine,  etc. — its  estimated 
quantity  is  aiiout  1600  pounds  per  annum.  That  for 
tlie  air  received  l)y  breathing  may  be  >,uken  at  800 
jiounils.  With  these  figures  l)eforc  us,  snys  the  ^fnl- 
kai  WuM,  we  ore  aide  to  see  hoiv  tlie  case  stands. 
The  food,  water,  and  air,  which  a  man  receives,  amount, 
in  the  iiggregatc,  to  more  tiian  BOOO  poimds  a-j-car ; 
that  is,  to  aliout  IJ  tons,  or  more  than  20  times  his 
weight.  This  enormous  quantity  moy  well  attract  our 
atli'ntion  to  the  expenditure  of  material  required  for 
sup|Kirtiiig  life.  A  living  being  is  the  result  and  rep- 
resentation of  change  on  a  prodigious  scale. 

Foml,  Ailulleraliimi  nf: — It  has  long  been  known 
that  very  fraudulent,  and  sometimes  very  uiiwhoie- 
iome,  adulterations  of  focMl  iire  extensively  practiced  ; 
but  until  lately  it  was  not  easy  in  all  cases  to  pro- 
nounce (leciiiciily  on  the  nature  of  the  fraud  that  had 
lieen  committed.  Now,  liowever,  ly  means  of  the 
mierqscope  and  the  chemist's  test-tube,  there  is  little 
ilifflculty  in  so  doing,  and  many  imiMirtant  disclosures 
havj  liy  their  use  been  made.  T'lie  proprietors  of  the 
l/indon  I.nncrl  employed  Dr.  Hassiill  (one  of  the  most 
nfi'iim]ilisbed  of  tlie  niicrosi'djiical  observers  of  our 
day)  to  thoroughly  investigate  the  subject,  iind  his  re- 
ports have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  tbiit  \tex\- 
eA\n\\.  As  he  published  the  ntinies  of  tlie  ditrerent 
trailes-peiiple  from  whom  hn  bought  spurious  or  atlul- 
toniteil  urticles  of  fotnl,  and  as  none  of  them  have  snc- 
cppiled  in  disproving  (and,  indeed,  very  few  have 
ventured  to  contradict  1  any  of  the  statements,  tlie 
thiirnii:,'h  iicciinioy  of  tlie  report  may  be  relied  upon, 
anil  tlie  fu'ts  in  this  article  are  based  upon  ,t.  Ai- 
lhou;»h  Dr.  Ilassall  purchased  the  art!  '"»  of  footl 
that  lie  cxaiuineil  from  London  slioi>-kee|iers,  there 
i-iin  lie  no  doubt  that  tlie  same  ndiiltoratious  will  lie 
fouiiil  III  the  provinces.  Inileed,  the  great  adultcra- 
liirs  are  the  wliidesale  boiii<es,  who  supply  iiiiliacrimi- 
nately  bmdou  and  country  shoi>-kee|ier8. 
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usually  supposed  to  be  much  adulterated,  is  compara- 
tively little  so.  In  towns,  water  is  generally  added  to 
it,  and  a  portion  of  the  cream  is  likewise  abstracted ; 
but  chalk,  gum,  etc.,  are  very  rarely  employed  (as  has 
often  been  alleged)  to  give  the  appearance  of  greater 
strength.  Salted  butter  is  frequently  melted,  and 
when  in  that  state  has  water  added  to  it.  i.i  this 
manner  50  per  cent  of  water  may,  it  is  said,  be  incor- 
porated. Lard  is  mixed  up  with  water,  potato  flour, 
and  refuse  mutton  fat,  and  the  amount  of  the  potato 
starch  has  sometimes  been  known  to  amount  to  20  per 
cent.  Oatmeal,  in  London,  and  perhaps  elsewhere,  is  ' 
extensively  mixed  with  barley  meal ;  the  latter,  as  it 
contains  so  much  more  water,  only  selling  for  about 
half  the  price  of  the  former ;  but  wheat  flour,  unlesis  it 
contains  clum,  as  it  perhaps  does,  seems  quite  pure. 
Arrowroot  is  adulterated  to  a  large  extent.  Of  uO 
samples  bought  from  London  shops,  Dr.  Hassali 
found  22  to  be  impure  ;  of  these,  10  scarcelj-  contained 
any  arrowroot  at  all,  but  were  made  up  of  sago, 
tapioca,  and  potato  starch  ;  while  in  the  others  there 
was  a  considerable  admixture  of  these  cheaper  articles. 
Raw  sugar  has  many  impurities,  among  which  the 
immense  number  of  acari  with  which  it  swarms  are 
the  most  disgusting ;  but  it  is  also  extensively  mixed 
with  flour,  apparently  to  make  impure  dark  sugar  ap- 
pear like  purer  and  lighter-colored,  and  perhaps  with 
other  foreign  ingredients.  Loaf-sugar  seems  sufll- 
ciently  pure.  Tea  is  in  a  lamentable  state,  for  it  ia 
meddled  with  by  both  the  Chinese  and  those  through 
whose  hands  it  passes  here.  With  regard  to  black 
tea,  Dickson  maintains  that  the  Chinese  mix  with 
their  exportations  of  tea  to  this  country  many  mill- 
ions of  pounds  of  leaves  of  other  plants,  which  they 
mix  with  genuine  tea  plants.  In  other  respects,  how- 
over,  and  even  perhaps  in  this,  the  Chinese  do  not 
adulterate  the  common  black  teas,  as  Congou,  Sou- 
chong, and  ordinary  Pelioe ;  but  other  descriptions, 
as  scented  Orange  I'ekoe  and  Caper,  are,  almost  with- 
out an  exception,  impure  ;  the  former  by  being  glazed 
with  lilock-lead,  and  the  Caper  by  being  extensively 
mixed  with  Paddy  and  Lie  tea,  t.  e.,  an  imitation  of 
tea  leaves  obtained  from  other  plants  ;  or  by  not  con- 
taining any  tea  leaves  at  all,  but  altogether  other  leaves 
sprinkled  with  tea  dust,  and  made  up  into  little  masses 
by  means  of  gum,  and  which  masses  are  glazed  with 
plumbago,  turmeric  or  I'russian-blue,  and  the  whole 
sprinkled  over  with  mica,  etc.  Ilut  the  imitation 
black  teas  are  also  entirely  made  up  of  the  leaves  of 
indigenous  plants  of  this  country,  as  those  of  sycamore 
and  horse-chestnut,  broken  down,  sprinkled  with  cate- 
chu (to  comniiiiiieate  tannin),  dried,  and  coated  with 
gum.  Dut  a  still  more  common  imposition  is  to  pur- 
chase exhausted  tea  leaves,  wliich  are  sold  at  about 
',k\.  a  III.,  from  hotel-kec|)ers  and  the  like,  and  attempt 
to  imitate  fresli  tea  b)-  admixture  with  catechu,  gum, 
siilphute  of  inm,  to  strike  a  dark  color  with  the  cate- 
chu, I'russian-blue,  logwood,  black-lead,  talc,  etc. 
Some  of  these  adulterations,  as  the  I'ru.ssian-blue,  for 
example,  are  calculiited  to  have  serious  effects  upon 
the  health,  (ireeu  teas  are  nioro  adulterated  than 
black  ones,  a  really  iiiiadultoratcd  siiecimen  being  very 
rarely  to  be  met  with.  They  are  mixed  in  China 
with  leaves  of  other  plants,  and  are  subsequently 
glur.ed  with  gum,  I'russiun-blue,  turmeric,  and  vari- 
ous other  substances,  soma  of  whicli  are  very  imwholo- 
siime.  Iiiiitatioii  green  teas  of  homo  manufacture  aro 
also  occasionally,  perhaps  even  often,  exposed  for  sale. 
Coflce,  until  the  govornmeiit  interfered  to  prohibit  tho 
sale  of  a  mixture  of  coil'oe  and  chicory  as  "coffee," 
almost  invariably  contained  u  large,  and  sometimes  an 
amazingly  large,  adniixturo  of  chicory.  Sever.il  con- 
tained, ill  adilition,  roasted  corn,  beans,  potatoes, 
sometimes  red  ferruginous  earths,  and  other  impuri- 
ties, (iround  cliicory  itself,  so  much  e'liployed  to  se- 
cretly mix  with  oollee,  is  itself  an  article  extremely 
adulterated.   Nearly  a  half  of  the  ipeciuinns  examined 
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were  \ATge\y  so,  the  tubaUncea  employed  for  the.pur- 
poHe  lieiiig  roasted  wheat,  ground  acoma,  mangoU 
wartzel,  carrotn,  mahogany  sawdust,  and  ferruginous 
earths,  the  two  latter  for  the  purpose  of  communicat- 
ing color.  Cocoa  and  chocolate  are  no  better,  the 
great  majority  of  samples  of  them  being  largely  mixed 
with  sugar,  and  with  potato,  and  other  starch  ;  but  a 
worse  adulteration  is,  that  they  also  contain  coloring, 
earthy  matter,  usually,  probably,  of  a  ferruginous  na^ 
ture,  but  which  sometimes,  perhaps,  have  for  ingredi- 
ents red  lead  and  vermilion,  two  verj'  dangerous 
ingreclients,  and  tallow  and  other  futs  seem  to  be 
sometimes  mixed  with  them.  The  acknowledged 
Hubiititutos  for  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa,  as  Rrvalenta, 
Srmola,  Prince  of  Waiet'i  Food,  etc.,  etc.,  are  very  fa- 
miliar substances.  I)u  liarr}''B  much  vaunted  "  Kev- 
alenta''  is  a  mixture  of  pounded  lentils  and  barley 
meal,  and  the  syrup  that  accompanies  it  is  treacle. 
Bullock's  "  Semola"  is  the  gluten  of  wheat  with  a 
little  starch  ;  and  "  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Foo<i"  is  po- 
tato tlour. 

Ground  ginger  is  very  commonly,  and  \  ery  largely 
adulterated.  Dr.  Hassall  found  tliree  fifths  of  his 
samples  to  be  so,  the  substances  admixed  being  sago- 
meal,  potato  flour,  common  flour,  ground  rice,  cayenne 
pepper,  and  mustard  husks,  and  »'ieso  generally  con- 
stituting the  greater  |iart  of  the  .a  of  the  powder. 
Mustard,  t.  e.,  ground,  is  almost  invariably  adulte- 
rated, the  articles  employed  for  the  jiurpose  l)eing 
flour  and  turmeric,  and  these  sometimes  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  article.  Pepper  is  likewise 
very  frequently  mixed  with  linseed  meal,  pea  meal, 
powdered  mustard,  and  other  substances  cheaper  than 
itself.  Cayenno  pepper  is  scarcely  ever  sold  pure ; 
and  as  the  adulteratiors  employed  are  liLsulphuret  of 
mercury,  nA  lead,  and  other  mineral  coloring-matter, 
cayenne  pepper  is  often  a  pretty  octive  poison.  In 
like  manner,  curn'-|»wdor,  of  wliich  four  samples  out 
of  five  were  found  to  l)e  adulterated,  frequently  con- 
tains red  lead,  and  is,  therefore,  verj-  deleterious.  Of 
the  other  spices,  cinnamon  and  mixed  spices  are  often 
impure ;  but  pimento,  mate,  cloves,  and  turmeric,  are 
almost  always  pure.  Vinegar  was  found  liy  Dr.  lias- 
sail  to  vart-  a  good  deal  in  strength,  and  also  in  the 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  that  most  of  it  contains  ; 
many  samples  containing  more  of  this  than  was  for- 
merly iiUowed  when  the  vinegar-makers  were  under 
the  control  of  the  ex.-isc  ;  liut  some  s])eriniens.  and 
these  very  good  vinegars,  were  found  to  contain  none 
of  it,  and  this  is  a  satisfactory  proof  tliat  the  ad<liti(m 
of  sulphuric  acid  is  by  no  means  necossar>-  to  vinegar. 
II.  Anul.TKRATIclXHor  ArtK  I.F.S  OK  Koon  AVOW- 
Kiii.v  or  A  MAnrFArriRKti  Naturk. — .Mtliough 
some  of  the  aliovo  adulterations  communicate  poison- 
ous pn>perties,  yet  most  of  them  are  frauds  merely ; 
some  of  which,  however,  must  press  very  severely 
upon  the  artisan,  to  whom  a  nominally  clieap  article 


quantity  of  salt  employed  by  bakers  is  also  for  the 
pur]x>8e  of  retaining  water  among  the  bread  in  unnec- 
essary abundance.     The  pickles  sold  in  Imttles  in  the 
shops  are  very  bad  indeed.     In  the  first  place,  few  of 
them,  if  we  take  the  definition  of  pickle  as  given  in 
the  article  Fonn,  are  pickles  at  all.     The  vegotal>l«8 
are  greened  with  copper,  preserved  with  salt  and  wa- 
ter, and  packed  into  bottles,  into  which  some  ver]' 
weak  vinegar  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  are  poured. 
Kven   the   vegetables  are   not  always  genuine,  and 
white  cabbage  is  dyed  to  pass  for  red,  slices  of  turning 
made  to  look  like  cucumbers,  etc.     Of  '20  specimens 
examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  the  supposed  vinegar  never 
contained  the  proper  amount  of  acetic  acid,  and  in 
general  only  abtiut  half.     All  contained  oil  of  vitriol 
and,  which  is  still  worse,  all  (16  were  tested  for  this 
purpose)  salts  of  copper — two  in  small  quantities  onlv 
eight  in  much,  one  in  considerable,  three  in  vcr^-  con- 
siderable, one  in  highly  deleterious,  and  two  in  Imme- 
diately poisonous  amount.    Of  the  extremely  injurious 
effects  U])on  the  health  of  those  who  daily  eat  these 
pickles  thus  contaminated  with  copper,  there  cim  Iin 
no   doubt.     Among  the  symptoms  produced  !)v  tlio 
continued  use  of  cupreous  preparations  in  small  doses 
are  paralysis,  chronic  inflammation  of  tlie  respinitorv 
and  digestive  apparatus,  slow  fever,  and  wustin"  of 
the  lK)(ly.     The  sthre  sauces  are  extensively  adultc- 
rateil.     Of  28  samples  of  anchovy  sauce,  2.3  contained 
Armenian  Imie,  a  ferruginous  earth  of  a  full  rol  color. 
jVU  the  samples  of  soy  were  found  to  consist  of  tre:icle 
and  salt,  or  at  least  nearly  so.     8ix  out  of  seven  Init- 
tles  of  tomato  sauco  contained  coloring  matter,  in  all 
cases  save  one  Arnieninn  liolo  ;  and  a  verj-  extensive! v- 
used  tish-sanco  contains  acetate  of  lime  and  chips  of 
charred  wood.     None  of  the  sauces,  however    were 
found  to  contain  lead  or  copper.     This,  however  is 
not  tlie  case  with  preser\es  and  jams,  and  ;i.l  of  these 
out  of  il,'>  thnt  were  tested,  were  found  to  be  adulterated 
with  copper,  and  some  of  flieni  in  very  large  amount. 
Fruits  preserved  in  liottles,  too,  neariy  all  hud  coptier 
and   French    olives  in   particular  contained  a  large 
amount.     As   in   preparing  l>ottled  fruits  no  cop|ier 
utensils  are  employed,  the  jxiison  must  be  deliberately 
adde<l.     This,  too,  must  often  lie  the  case  witli  pre. 
serves.     Articles  of  sugar  confectio.icrj-  am  perhaps 
most  deleterious  of  all.      llesidos  often  containinj;  suU 
jihate  of  lime,   whicli  is  not  wholesome,  tlio  greater 
proportion  of  the  colors  employed  are  virulent  poisons. 
Among  tliese  may  lie  mentiontMl  red  oxyd  of  lead,  eur- 
bonute  of  lead,  and  tli3  chromiiln  of  lea<l,  carbonate  of 
copijer,  arsenite  of  cop|)er,  and  bisulphuret  of  mercury. 
Accordingly,   from  time   to   time,   cases  of  virulent 
imisoniuj^  follow  the  use  of  tliese  colored  articles  of 
sugar  confectionery. — E.  B. 

It  is  prol>ably  generally  understooil  that  orKniiic 
rubstances,  that  is,  tlioso  of  vcgetalile  or  nuiinal  deri- 
vation, can  not  !«  distinguisluxl  from  each  other  liy 


is  almost  irreslr-lllile.     Hut  the  adulterations  now  to    chomical    analysis,   as    mineral    sulistanccs  can  lie 


be  noticed  are  all  of  a  deleterious  nature,  and  proliably 
produce  an  immense  amount  of  elironlc  disease,  ami 
sometimes,  indeed,  s|)eedy  death.     Kvery  sample  of 
lireail — 1!(  in  number — examined  by  Dr.  Hassall,  con- 
tained alum.     Indee<l,  the  sale  of  "stuff,"  whii'h  is  a 
mixture  of  alum  and  salt,  to  the  bakers,  is  carried  on 
on  a  very  largo  si-alo.     Tlie  object  of  the  baker  in 
using  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  the  aflinity  that  it 
has   for  water,   and  tliereliy   make   ttie  bread    retain 
more  water  than  it  otherwise  would,  and  thus  give 
his  loaves  an  artifiiial  weight,  and  alu)  lo  whiten  bad 
and  discolored  flour,  and  make  it  pass  for  that  rif  sujw-  I 
rior  quality.     VjkU  four-|>'    r.d  loaf  contains  on   an  I 
average  K'J  grains,  ami  a  \k  -.in  consuming  two  such  | 
loaves   a   week,    intnMluee     into   his  system  in  that  I 
[wriod  '2  drachms  and   11  grains  of  alum — a  quantity  ' 
which,  as  alum  is  a  powerful  astringent,  must  lie  very  , 
injurious,  and  which   probaldy  pnsln-es  a  great  deal 
of  the  dyspepai*  of  Urge  towns,     'iha  uunoctMiary  { 


Thoy  are  composed  of  few  elements,  carbon,  hydmgen 
nitrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  imt  these  combine  together  In 
complicated  fonns  among  themselves,  producing  sub- 
stances of  very  ditrcrent  ))ropertles,  even  when  the 
elements  In  the  aggregate  continue  the  same.  More- 
over, some  aulitle  essence,  tliat  chemlial  siiill  can  nut 
detect,  often  gives  |ie<'ullar  diaracters  to  organic  mlv 
stances.  Hut  Nature  does  not  li^avo  herself  williont 
witnesses  in  the  organi<',  any  inoro  than  in  tlu>  mineral 
world  ;  and  if  these  ai«  nut  brought  out  liy  ihem- 
ical  reseanhes,  tliey  must  tie  liy  some  otlinr.  Hut 
what  these  could  be  lias  tieen  so  little  su^peit'il,  tliat 
as,  lately  as  tlio  year  1H,'>0,  when  repi'ateil  rcniiin- 
strunces  were  addressed  to  tlie  llritisli  goveruiuent  to 
prohibit  the  adulteration  of  (olfee  with  chlinry,  the 
<'hani'ellor  of  the  exchequer  urged  in  the  lliinsp  iif 
Cimimons  non-interference  witli  tlie  matter,  on  the 
ground  that  neither  by  chemistry,  nor  liy  any  <ithcr 
uietuis,  couhi  the  odulteratiun  be  detected.    And  Ibii 
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plea,  sustained  by  the  report  '  three  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished chemUts  of  the  day,  was  successful.  Bnt 
Dr.  Hassall  finds,  by  the  application  of  powerful  mi- 
croscopes, that  the  identity  of  organic  sul>stances  can 
1)6  detected,  and  that  even  when  these  are  ground  up 
and  mixed  together,  as  different  liinds  of  flour,  for  ex- 
ample, each  l(ind  can  be  recognized  with  alisolute  cer- 
tainty l)y  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  fine  particles. 
The  principle  was  known  l)efore,  and  was  applied  in 
fossil  botany,  especially  to  the  determination  of  genera 
and  species  of  plants.  Even  when  converted  into 
stone,  the  delicate  organization  still  remains,  and  what 
is  more  wonderful  than  all,  when  fossil  organic  sul)- 
jfcmces,  lilie  anthracite,  are  consumed,  the  ashes  re- 
veal to  the  microscope  tlie  peculiar  forms  of  the  family 
of  plants  which  produced  the  coal.  Tlius  faithfully 
and  indeliliiy  does  Nature  record  and  preserve  the  evi- 
dences of  her  operations  in  the  remotest  geological 
e|«ichs.  By  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Hassall,  the 
microscope  has  become  a  most  convenient  and  efficient 
aid  to  organic  analysis,  and  while  greatly  adding  to  its 
precision,  wonderfully  simplilies  and  reduces  the  cost 
and  iul)orof  the  process.  Illustrating  the  completeness 
anii  accuracy  of  liis  investigation,  we  find  throughout 
tho  lioolc  numerous  diagrams  representing  the  appear- 
«nf  0  under  tho  microscope  of  the  various  substances 
julimitted  to  liis  examination.  We  see  tlie  genuine 
ground  coffee  and  tho  genuine  cliicory  root,  and  the 
mixture  of  these  and  roasted  wheat,  beans,  and  pota- 
toes, plainly  exposed  in  samples,  that  had  l)een  pur- 
chased witli  sucli  high-sounding  names  as  "  DeUcious 
yamili)  Coffee" — really  one  fourth  coffee  and  tliree 
fourths  chicory  ;  "  Coffee  a*  m  France" — principally 
chicory  ;  "  Fine.  Ceylon  Coffee" — verj'  little  coffee,  a 
great  deal  of  cliicory  with  some  roasted  corn  (wheat  ?) 
" Ci'librated  Janmica" — very  little  coffee;  principally 
chicor.'.  "  Fine  Java  Coffee" — much  chiconi'  and  some 
roasted  potato;  vcrj'  little  coffee.  And  so  through 
the  various  articles  of  diet,  as  tea,  cocoa,  sugar, 
tnillt,  flour  and  liread,  butter,  arrowroot,  condiments, 
pickles,  confectioner^',  Imttled  fruits,  liquors,  and 
druKs.  In  many  of  them  the  results  of  oher'.icai  as 
well  as  microscopic  examinations  are  gi'-«n,  each 
serving  to  aid  the  other,  and  together  leaving  little  to 
he  desired  in  the  thoroughness  and  exactness  of  tho 
researches. 

Coffee. — Thirty-fotjr  samples  of  this  were  examined 
by  Dr.  Ilassall,  of  wliich  thirty-one  were  adulter.ited 
—all  of  the  thirty-one  with  chicory — twelve  witli 
roasted  wlicat  in  addition ;  one  of  them  contained  liean 
and  one  potato  flour.  In  many  instances  tlie  coffee  was 
[iresent  in  very  small  quantities ;  in  some  it  amounted 
to  one  fifth,  one  third,  and  so  on.  But  coffee  is  also 
adulterated  with  other  sulistances.  In  IS.^il  there  were 
olTered  for  sale,  at  about  two  cents  a  ]>oiind,  by  a 
Scotili  house,  eighty  tons  of  " coffina,"  a  sulistance 
liniMirted  expressly  for  the  adulteration  of  coffee,  and 
described  as  the  highly  nutritious  seed  of  a  Turkish 
[ilant.  It  proved  on  examination  to  consist  of  the 
masted  seeds  of  some  leguminous  plant,  probably  a 
lentil,  and  was  no  doubt  prepared  from  an  importa- 
tion of  lOO  tons  of  lupine  seeds,  which  arrived  a 
little  l)cfiiro  at  lllasgow  from  Kgypt.  The  same  Arm, 
it  appears,  was  olVered,  aliout  tlio  same  time,  fiOlt  tons 
of  foreign  acorns,  at  aliout  a  cent  per  lb.  fur  the  same 
pur|)ose,  no  doubt,  of  adulterating  coiree.  Oak  bark 
tan  and  exhausted  tan  are  also  used,  and  the  baked 
livers  of  horses  and  cattle,  llorae  liver  appears  to  be 
preferred  for  coffee  to  ox  liver,  and  brings  a  higher 
priie.  In  I/iiidnn,  there  are  men  whose  business  is  to 
iiake  and  grind  these  articles.  It  is  stated  that  these 
iinliiial  mixtures  make  the  coffee  go  further,  and  thus 
increase  its  value,  ('hicory  is  a  harmless  sort  of 
mixture,  unless  it  operates  to  produce  diarrhea  ;  it  is 
the  riHit  of  a  plant  of  the  dandelion  family,  contains 
no  lutive  element  like  that  of  coffee,  and  no  doubt 
greatly  diminishes  the  evil  effects   attributed  to  tho 


free  use  of  coffee.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  its  use 
ought  to  be  encouraged  ;  but  as  it  is  worth  only  one 
fifth  or  a  quarter  as  mikch  as  coffee,  the  purchaser 
would  naturally  prefer  to  buy  the  articles  separately, 
and  mix  them  to  suit  himself.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  tho 
chancellor  already  referred  to,  appears  to  have  a  high 
opinion  of  its  nutritive  properties ;  but  the  value  of 
his  opinion  is  somewhat  lessened  from  the  question 
having  been  raised,  whether  he  was  not  largely  inter- 
ested in  tho  great  crops  of  chicory  grown  in  York- 
shire, as  well  08  from  his  zealous  efforts  to  sustain  the 
practice  of  this  adulteration.  But  Professor  Beer,  an 
eminent  oculist  of  Vienna,  is  cf  opinion  that  the  con- 
tinual use  of  chicory  seriously  affects  tho  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  gives  rise  to  blindness  from  amaurosis.  In 
this  city  there  are  many  like  Sir  Charles  Wood,  who 
rather  prefer  chicor)' ;  but  it  is  not  so  extensively 
used  for  ai'ulterating  coffee  as  a  small  variety  of  dried 
pea.  In  -he  grert  coffee-roasting  establishments  this 
may  be  seen  in  largo  quantities,  openly  exposed,  just 
as  if  the  mixing  a  cheap  and  inferior  article  with  one 
of  considerable  value,  to  sell  at  nearly  the  cost  of  the 
latter,  was  an  honest  business.  It  is  a  singular  fact 
that  chiccory,  used  to  adulterate  coffee,  is  itself  adul- 
terated with  still  cheaper  materials.  It  is  sold  in 
powder,  and  this  is  found  to  consist  in  part  of  other 
matters  used  for  adulterating  coffee,  not  excepting  tho 
baked  livers.  (Jarrots,  beets,  parsnips,  and  mangel 
wurtzel  are  roasted  and  ground  for  the  same  purpose. 
One  witness  before  the  Parliamentary  committee  tes- 
tified to  having  manufactured  in  one  year  700  tons  of 
carrots  into  chicorj*.  Burned  sugar  and  Venetian 
red  are  used  to  give  the  proper  color  of  coffee. 

Tea. — Tea  is  extensively  adulterated  in  China,  in- 
ferior qualities  being  made  to  resemble  closely  the 
most  valuable,  by  mixtures  of  highly  deleterious  in- 
gredients, and  foreign  substances  introduced,  as  leaves 
of  trees  of  various  kinds,  to  take  the  place  of  genuine 
tea  leaves.  Some  of  these  are  candidly  sold  by  tho 
Chinese  with  the  name  of  "  Lie  Teas,"  or  when  mixed 
with  other  teas,  the  proportion  is. stated  of  each.'  The 
Souchongs  and  Congous  imported  into  England  are 
said  to  Im!  rarely  adulterated  ;  but  Ihe  black  (iunpow- 
ders.  Capers  or  Chulons  and  scented  Orange  Pektie, 
are  rarely  otherwise  than  adulterated.  In  detecting  the 
Strang  3  leaves  and  determining  ther  names,  the  mi- 
croscope is  particularly  useful.  The  green  color  of 
the  Twankay,  Hyson-skin,  Young  Hyson,  Hyson,  Im- 
perial, and  (lunpowder  imported  into  England,  is 
stated  to  lie  imparted  without  exception  by  artificial 
coloring  matters,  such  as  ferrocynnide  of  inin,  Prussian 
blue,  turmeric,  and  China  clay.  Indigo  and  sulphate 
of  lime  are  also  used,  the  last  for  fixing  the  color. 
The  (Chinese  exhibit  great  skill  in  the  mixture  of  the 
coloring  matters  to  produce  the  desired  shade,  and  also 
a  remarkalile  readiness  to  execute  the  orders  for  any 
tea  required,  though  it  amounts  to  many  times  the 
quantity  of  all  this  tea  grown.  It  must  be  admitted 
also  that  they  are  not  much  more  restrained  by  any 
conscientious  scruples  us  to  the  consequences  that 
may  result  from  their  poisonous  coloring  mixture,  than 
those  "  outside  barbarians"  who  practice  similar  arts 
In  Christian  countries.  In  England,  besides  the  poi- 
sonous priissiates,  it  ap]iears,  from  some  seizures  that 
liave  lieen  made  by  tlie  excise  officers,  that  for  the 
/acini/  of  tea,  or  giving  the  outside  gloss  to  the  leaves, 
the  higlily-poisonous  substances,  carbonate  and  arse- 
nito  of  copper,  and  chromato  of  lead  are  used.  Of 
the  teas  purchased  in  I^mdon  and  examined,  it  is 
found  that  some  are  made  up  of  exhausted  lea-leaves 
by  tlio  use  of  gum,  and  these  are  artificiaiiy  glazed 
and  colored ;  that  the  coloring  matters  are  more  in- 
jurious than  those  used  by  the  Chinese,  and  that  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  tea,  botli  black  and  green,  to  be 
faliricated  from  British  leaves,  which  jmssess  none  of 
the  priqierties  of  tea  leaves.  The  dettction  of  the 
adulterations  of  tea  is  not  very  difHcuIt,  some  bein^'; 
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made  by  the  microscope,  and  gome  by  chemical  pro- 
eessoR.  Sand,  which  is  added  to  the  Lie  tea,  is  de- 
tectpd  by  the  increaaed  weight  of  the  ashes.  These 
should  amount  to  only  from  five  to  six  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  wtfight  of  the  ten,  but  they  are  found,  in  some 
impure  articles,  to  weigh  nearly  one  half  of  the  whole. 

Sugar. — Sugars  are  very  little  adulterated,  even 
with  sand,  as  is  supposed  to  bo  the  case.  This  is  easily 
detected  by  dissolving  the  sugar  in  water,  which  will 
al^o  expose  any  other  insoluble  foreign  8ul)stance. 
But  though  not  mixed  with  other  matters,  tlie  l>rown 
sugars  of  commerce  are  stated  to  )«  in  general  unlit 
for  liuman  consumption,  from  the  numerous  acari,  or 
small  mites,  which  infest  them.  The  niagnitied  r>^pro- 
seiitations  of  tliese  upon  the  pages  of  Ur.  Hassali's 
book,  are  pictures  o('  an  animal  that  can  lie  called  ex- 
tremely hideous  and  disgusting  ;  and  our  impref.sions 
of  it  do  not  become  any  more  favorable,  when  wo 
leum  that  this  aranit  tarrhari  is  of  the  same  family  as 
the  o'vrut  tcnbri,  or  itch  insect,  only  larger  and  ]>os- 
ses.^ed  of  a  more  formidable  organization  than  his 
brother ;  and  further,  as  those  grocers,  who  are  em- 
ployed in  "  handling"  sugars,  are  said  to  be  subject  to 
a  peculiar  affection  of  the  skin,  a  disease  that  is  conse- 
quently called  the  "grocer's  itch,"  it  is  tu  l>e  feared 
that  the  family  traits  run  through  all  the  members, 
iiiid  the  ap|)oarance  of  the  sugar-loving  acarus  does 
not  l>clie  his  qualities.  Sugar  would  seem  to  be 
thickly  populated  with  theui,  for  it  is  stated  that  they 
may  "  lie  seen  of  all  sizes,  that  is,  in  all  the  stages  of 
their  growth,  and  in  every  condition  ;  some  alive, 
others  dead ;  some  entire  and  others  broken  into  frag- 
ments ;  bodies  here,  legs  there."  Happily,  in  the  pro- 
cess of  refining  these  sugars  and  the  more  impure 
molasses,  such  substances,  if  they  do  not  all  turn  to 
sugar,  are  removed  with  the  scum,  and  not  a  trace  of 
their  exiiitence  is  detected  in  the  pure  white  article. 

Milk. — The  ailulterations  of  milk  are  of  a  more  M>ri- 
ous  character  than  any  of  those  we  have  noticed ;  and 
there  are  few,  but  those  who  profit  by  the  sinful  prac- 
tice of  contaminating  the  food  given  to  infants  and 
invalids,  that  will  not  welcome  any  new  methiMl  of  de- 
tecting and  exp<ising  the  imiiostnre.  It  is  now  some 
years  since  pulilic  attfuticm  in  this  city  was  directed  to 
this  subject,  and  a  general  lio|ie  was  entertained,  that 
by  the  hydrometers  and  lactometers  then  intnHluced, 
the  adulterations  might  be  ex]iosed  and  prevented  : 
but  from  the  difference  in  the  ciini|iositiun  and  spocilic 
gravity  of  natnral  milk  in  its  dillV-rent  conditiiins,  the 
subject  was  found  to  be  attended  with  serious  diflicul- 
tles,  and  we  believe  the  use  of  the  instruments  was 
given  up;  at  least  we  have  heard  nothing  of  the  suli- 
ject  for  a  long  time,  and  the  public  appear  to  have  re- 
lapsed into  a  state  nf  hojietess  indifference  and  submis- 
sion to  the  evil,  which  a)>|iears  irremediable.  .And  this 
when,  if  we  wore  to  judge  fnim  the  (juality  of  milk 
served  t«i  us  at  some  of  the  eating-houses  of  respecta- 
ble reputation — stuff  of  thin,  bluish  consistency,  that 
sends  a  sickly  srnni  over  the  surface  of  the  tea  or 
coffee  it  is  poured  upon  -wc  might  well  doubt  whether 
we  are  in  any  lietter  condition  than  the  inbnliitants  of 
tendon,  when  it  was  estimated  that  all  the  cows  sup- 
plying it  with  milk  were  liisiiffii'ient  f»  give  to  each 
lierson  more  than  about  a  table-s|s^>nfnl  {ler  day.  For 
if  this  is  noticed  in  houses  of  resp"(t«lde  repulation. 
how  is  it  likely  to  tie  in  those  of  the  poorer  class?  nnd 
what  sort  of  mi|k  do  the  children  of  the  juKir  probably 
get,  thst  is  iNiught  by  their  [Kirents  n»,  those  comer 
gniccric-s  where  it  can  be  had  the  cheajiest  ? 

The  difficulty  of  detecting  the  degrees  of  adul- 
teratiim  in  milk  is  n»ing  to  its  complex  nature  and 
the  difTerent  properties  it  jiossesses,  as  its  ingre<li- 
ents  change  their  condition  or  are  removed,  ns  the 
cream,  for  histam'c,  is  taken  off  when  it  rises  to  the 
surface,  and  the  skim-milk  Is  left  pro|s>rtlonslly  heav- 
ier thun  when  this  lighter  sulmtame  was  mixed  with 
it.     If  water,  which  Is  as  heavy  as  or  heavier  than 


the  cream,  be  now  made  to  replace  it,  the  substitution 
can  not  be  detected  hy  any  dilference  of  siiecitic  grav- 
ity. Thi.-  teat  must  therefore  be  employed  with  an- 
other to  determine  the  quantity  of  cream.  This  is 
effected  by  the  use  of  a  graduated  tube  called  u  lac- 
tometer, in  which  the  cream,  by  standing  some  time, 
collects  in  the  upper  end,  and  its  proportion  is  ut  unco 
seen  to  the  milk  at  the  lower  end.  Uood  milk  should 
show  alioiit  O-lOOths  by  measuro  of  cream,  and  testml 
by  the  hydrometer  should  indicate  from  1U2U  to  lo'l) 
specific  gravity,  water  being  lOUO,  To  these  tents  and 
the  more  complicated  ones  uf  chemical  analy.si.4,  arc 
now  added  those  of  the  microscope,  by  which  an  iile  > 
may  be  formed  of  the  relative  richness  of  different 
samples  by  comparison.  Oeam  is  seen  to  be  full  uf 
globular  fatty  bodies,  which  are  of  large  size  and 
closely  collected  together;  good  milk  has  siuiilur 
globules,  but  sumller  and  nut  so  closely  united  ;  while 
in  udultoruted  milk  they  are  scattered  like  the  stiits  in 
a  clear  night.  Foreign  substances,  as  sheep's  l)ruin8, 
are  indicate<l  by  appearances  like  nebula:  among  tlie 
stars,  intermixed  with  a  multitude  of  comets.  I!ut  to 
follow  out  this  subject,  one  should  turn  to  the  l:ook 
it!*lf,  in  wliich  it  is  fully  treated.  The  result  of  tlic 
examination  jf  twenty-si.x  samples  of  London  milk 
was  that  tirelre  were  genuine,  liut  of  tliese  two  sliuwcil 
a  deficiency  of  cream ;  and  that  /imrleai  were  udul- 
teruted,  principally  with  water,  which  ranged  from  10 
to  M  |ier  cent.  It  would  be  curious  to  have  u  series 
of  such  examinations  uf  New  York  milk  tu  mmpare 
with  this  of  the  London.  Vie  are  strongly  imliiied  to 
the  opinion  that  Yankee  ingenuity  would  be  ftiund  as 
far  ahead  of  the  liritish  in  this  rcsjiect  us  the  Itritiah 
were  ahead  <if  the  Chinese  in  adulterating  tea.  Cer- 
t4iinly,  we  need  such  an  invesUgatiou,  and  we  lio|ic  it 
will  lie  had. 

Flour. — Flour  is  probably  much  morendidtcratod  ia 
F^ngland  than  it  is  in  this  country.     In  this  article  we 
are  more  likely  to  sutler  by  short  weight  tliun  by  suli- 
stitutes  of  inferior  ingredients.     It   is   possilile  that 
damaged  flour  may,  however,  lie  mixed  with  ^ood,  ur 
by  adulterations  with  various  matters  U-  made  tu  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  good  tiuur.     '1  ho  iiuwine  pref- 
erence, so  universal,  for  Hour  extremely  w  hite,  leads  to 
the  mixture  of  alum  fur  the  purpose  uf  improving  the 
ap|iearaiice  ;  and  the  lutkcr  frequently,  i^iiuruiit  that 
the  miller  hiul  antici|iated  bis  worthy  object,  adds  a 
second  do.se  of  alum  to  improve  tlio  appeanuue  uf  the 
loaf.     The  cfl'ect  of  alum  is  to  make  the  lireail  indi- 
gestible, causing  acidity  and  dys|icpsia — licsides,  it  en- 
ables the  liaker  to  add  other  articles,  which  are  them- 
selves cheap  substitutes  for  lUiur,  und  cause  the  bread 
to  take   up  more    water,  thus   adding  tu  its  weiglit. 
Lieliig  remarks  upon  the  indigestiide  <|uulity  uf  Lunduii 
breait ;  und  he   noticed,  when   in  the  ulum  wurks  at 
(ilasgow,  quantities  of  linely-grouiiil  alum  prepared 
fur  the  l^iiidon  bakers.    Aware  of  its  injiiriuus  etfects, 
he  re<<omiiiended  u  substitute  of  lime  water,  wliieli 
wuuld   produce  the  useful   without  the  injurious  ef- 
fects; and  his  rerumiiiendati(.n  has  lieen  to  suuie  ex- 
tent adopted.      We  know  nuthing  of  the  jiraetioes  uf 
j  our  linkers  in  these  matters,  but  lliu  thing  mi^^lit  lie 
1  easily  investigated.      In  the  country,  jiurticularly  in 
j  New  Fjiglund,  where  the  bread  is  almost  universally 
i  bud,  the  greatest  evil  is  probably  in  the  free  use  of 
'  carbonate  uf  |Mitasli  ur  salerutus.      I'ifty-tliree  sum|iles 
,  of  London   bread   were  exuniined  by  Dr.  Ilassall,  all 
I  of  which  contained  alum.      Fraud  was  detected  almust 
las  universally  in  the  weight  uf  the  loaveij.      In  Kdin- 
I  burg  an  excellent  poliie  act  prevails,  re(|Uiring  tlie 
bakers  t<i  stamp  the  weight  U|Hin  all  the  loaves  they 
;  sell.     The  magnified  representations  in  Dr.  Hassali's 
'  work  of  the  difVerunt  flours  und  their  adulterated  mix- 
tures, as  they  ajipear  under  the  microscope,  are  highly 
I  interesting  and  instructive. 

Various  pre|ianitions  of  farinaceous  articles  fur  the 
I  food  uf  invalid*  have  been  lar);ely  introduced  Intu  tlio 
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Enf(ll*h  market  of  late  years,  and  many  of  them  have 
found  tliiiir  wny  to  this  country,  with  the  hlKh-sound- 
in)?  names  they  were  christened  with  there.  The  most 
famous  and  highly  esteemed  of  these  are  IVharton'i 
f:rralenta,  and  />u  Harry'f  HevalerUa  Arabira.  They 
sold  in  Kngland  at  2s.  9d.  per  pound,  or  about  07  cents. 
These,  examined  under  the  microsoope,  prove — the 
former  to  he  a  mixture  of  the  French  or  German  lentil, 
wliich  is  almost  precisely  the  same  tiling  as  the  com- 
nion  pea,  and  the  remainder  a  substance  resembling 
Indian-corn  meal,  but  possibly  the  meal  of  the  Sor- 
ghum. The  latter  was  composed  of  the  red,  or  Ara- 
bian lentil,  and  barley-flour.  Another  sample  of  it 
showed  some  sugar,  and  n  third  some  salt,  and  also  ap- 
peared to  be  flavored  with  celerj-  seed.  Kdwards 
Brothers'  Arabian  Jievaknta,  at  Js.  (24  cents)  per 
pound,  was  ascertained  to  consist  of  lentil  powder — 
prol)at)ly  of  the  red  and  yellow  lentil  mixed.  Lentils, 
it  seems,  being  somewhat  cheaper  than  peas,  are  sup- 
plied to  the  work-houses  for  the  preparation  of  soup 
for  the  paupers.  It  is  certainly  a  much  more  profita- 
ble operation  to  convert  them  into  Jietalenta,  and  sell 
them  at  07  cents  per  pound,  or  export  them  in  this 
fonn  to  this  countrj',  where,  we  l)elicve,  by  our  own 
»x|)erience,  when  acting,  some  time  since,  under  med- 
ical advice,  they  cost  half  a  dollar  for  a  small  paper, 
I)o?9il)ly  weighing  half  a  pound.  In  London,  where 
these  valuable  lentils  can  bo  easily  procured  at  8  cents 
per  (|iiart,  the  preparation  may  be  made  by  mixing  to 
a  uniform  powder  red  or  Arabian  lentil  flour,  2  pounds ; 
bsrley  (lour,  1  pound ;  salt,  3  ounces.  This  prepara- 
tion will  contain  all  the  valual)lo  properties  of  the 
Keviileiiln,  and  cost  /our  rents  per  pound.  Unfortu- 
r.ately,  we  have  no  Arabian  lentils;  but  Dr.  llassall 
has  niven  another  recipe,  equally  good,  designed  for 
(uih  oontingenccs,  and  of  wli'"h  we  can  easily  avail 
our.*elves,  viz.:  Pea  flour,  2  Ids.;  Indian-corn  flour, 
lib.;  salt,  ;■;  oz.  Mix  as  l>eforc.  We  do  not  know 
whether  such  choice  preparations  as  Prinre  Arthur'^ 
Fnriiinreouf  Food  and  the  Prinrf  nf  Wnlea's  Food, 
would  over  be  allowed  to  come  to  this  country  to  nour- 
ish republican  babies;  but,  by  great  good  luck,  we 
possess  tlie  materials  of  this  royal  diet,  as  Dr.  lias- 
sail's  mieroHcope  proves  the  one  to  be  I'omposed  en- 
tirely of  baJcrd  wheal  Jlmr,  and  the  other  of  potato 
jliiur.  Maiilmrm'ii  Nntritiimt  Fnrinn  consists  entirely 
of  jKitato  flour,  artilicially  colored  of  a  rosy  tint. 

Spices. — Cayenne  pepper  is  very  generally  adulterat- 
ed, ami  frequently  with  red  lead,  in  considerable  ([uan- 
tity.  Vermilion,  or  the  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  some- 
times used  for  tlic  same  pur|)ose.  As  mineral  poisons 
are  apt  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  and  finally  produce 
very  serious  consequences,  if  taken  freciuently,  even  in 
small  quantities,  this  adulteration,  as  the  similar  treat- 
ment of  colored  confectionerj",  is  one  of  the  most  rejire- 
hensible  forms  of  this  vile  system.  Instances  of 
poisoning  fmm  these  causes  are  known,  nnd  also  fnini 
cheese  poisoned  liy  red  lead,  which  was  intrmluced 
into  the  annotto  used  to  color  the  cheese.  This  color- 
ing ingredient  in  cheese  and  butter  is  an  entirely  use- 
loss  addition  to  tliese  articles,  (xissessing  no  good 
imiper'.ies  of  its  own;  liut  being  frequently  made  the 
vehicle  of  introducing  its  ditl'ercnt  adulterating  mix- 
tures, its  use  ought  to  lie  nliandoned. 

Spices  ore  to  a  considerable  extent  adulterated, 
1111(1  protiably  as  much  so  in  this  country  as  in  Kn- 
i^limd.  Of  'Jl  samples  of  ging"r,  15  weri'  thus  im- 
pure, the  mixtures  consisting  of  the  meal  of  sago, 
tapioca,  [Mitatoes,  wheat,  rice;  also.  Cayenne  pepper, 
mustard  husks,  and  turmeric  powder,  which,  in  the 
majority  of  the  cases,  constituted  the  principal  part  of 
the  article.  Kvery  one  has  noticed  in  cinnamon  the 
haril,  tasteless  bark,  thicker  than  that  which  has  the 
i;eiuiine  llavur,  l)Ut  otherwise  much  resemliling  it. 
Thix  is  the  bark  of  the  cassia,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus 
a»  that  which  prixtuces  the  cinnamon  bark,  but  of 
very  inferior  quality.     It  is  largely  mixed  with  cinna- 


mon, but,  even  in  the  ground  state,  is  easily  detected 
by  the  microscope.  Uf  12  samples  of  whole  cinna- 
mon examined,  seven  proved  genuine,  and  tive  were 
nothing  but  cassia ;  and  of  19  samples  of  the  ground 
article,  only  six  were  genuine — three  consisted  entirely 
of  cassia,  three  of  cassia  adulterated,  and  seven  of  cin- 
namon adulterated,  '''he  adulterating  mixtures  were 
baked  wheat  flour,  sago,  meal,  potato-flour,  and  arrow- 
root. In  his  examination  of  the  nutmeg,  Dr.  llassall 
does  not  appear  to  have  found  any  of  the  famous 
wooden  imitations ;  but  a  French  author  he  quotes, 
states,  that  "nutmegs  are  sometimes  mixed  with 
riddled  nuts,  eaten  by  insects,  and  become  brittle  ;  the 
small  apertures  are  then  closed  with  a  kind  of  cement, 
formed  of  flour,  oil,  and  the  powder  of  nutmegs.  This 
paste  has  even  served  to  fal>ricate  false  nutmegs,  ino- 
dorous and  insipid."  These  qualities  without  doubt, 
characterize  the  Connecticut  article  also,  and  will  en- 
able any  one  to  detect  it.  Dr.  Ilassall's  advice  to 
soak  them  in  water,  when,  of  course,  they  would  read- 
ily break  down,  would  not  apply  to  these. 

To  present  this  subject  in  its  most  revolting  features, 
it  would  be  necessary  to  carry  out  tliis  description 
through  the  long  list  of  liquors  and  drugs ;  and  tho 
data  for  this  might  easily  be  furnished  to  considerable 
extent  from  materials  already  at  hand  of  our  own 
operations,  without  drawing  upon  tho.se  so  abundantly 
provided  in  the  book  before  us.  But  enough  has  al- 
ready l)een  said  to  convince  the  most  incredulous  (if 
there  l>e  anywhere  incredulity  on  this  subject),  that 
whatever  we  purchase  to  eat  or  to  drink,  or  to  admin- 
ister as  medicine,  we  have  no  security  that  we  obtain 
the  article  we  ask  and  pay  for.  The  chance  is  decid- 
edly against  us  in  all  articles,  which  skillful  ingenuity 
can  imitate  successfully,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  dangerous  poisonous  substances.  The  laws 
afford  little  protection,  though  they  recognize  the  ex- 
istence of  the  evil. 

Hut  besides  the  repugnance  we  naturally  feel  to  being 
cheated  and  poisoned,  there  are  evils  of  greater  conse- 
quence brought  upon  the  community  bj-  the  toleration 
of  thvse  |)ractices,  that  should  rouse  a  higher  indigna- 
tion. These  are,  that  loose  state  of  morals  the  system 
encourages,  and  the  lowering  of  the  respect  which 
should  attach  to  the  mercantile  profession.  The  en- 
couragement, too,  of  the  unscrupulous  trader,  liy  the 
advantages  of  profit  it  gives  him  over  the  honest ; 
thus  driving  the  latter  out  of  a  business  in  which  com- 
petition is  not  o|)en  to  him.  Then,  again,  its  evil  effects 
U|H)n  the  ]>oor,  who,  ignorant  of  these  frauds,  fall  help- 
lessly into  tho  snares  of  those  who  sell  at  the  lowest 
rates.  .ludging  from  the  qualities  of  articles  sold  by 
"  ros|>ectable"  traders,  it  is  probable  we  have  little  idea 
of  what  is  pulme<l  off  upon  the  groat  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation of  u  city  like  this,  in  tho  chca]i  shops  frequented 
by  the  i)0orer  classes,  ttur  newspapers  make  frequent 
mention  of  the  more  prominent  Irauds  committed  U|)on 
unsus|.!ri<ius  strangers  by  the  emigrant  runners  ;  but 
of  this  un<ler-current,  which  is  filching  without  cessa- 
tion the  hard  earnings  of  the  multitudes,  poisoning 
liealth  and  morals  alike,  mducing  the  standard  of  mer. 
cantilu  integrity,  and  taking  from  the  mouths  of  the 
sick  and  of  the  infants  those  most  nutritious  foods  na- 
ture has  kindly  provided  for  their  benefit — of  this  we 
hear  little  mention.  The  disease  lies  too  deep  nnd 
works  too  insidiously  for  its  eradication  to  ho  hoped 
for.  Hut  this  is  not  so.  There  is  a  cure  for  it ;  and 
this  cure  is  the  one  adopted  by  Dr.  llassall.  I^t 
those  wl.'i  have  the  skill,  and  tlie  time,  and  the  taste 
for  such  pursuits,  ado|)t  the  course  he  followed.  Let 
purcliHHcs  of  articles  likely  to  l>e  adulterated  be  made 
in  various  places,  and  the  results  of  their  examination 
lie  exposed,  together  with  the  names  of  the  tradesmen 
selling  them.  There  is  no  fear  Imt  one  would  be  sus- 
tained in  this.  All  honest  doalere  would  encourage 
it ;  for  it  woidd  restore  them  to  their  rightful  (msition. 
The  dishonest  could  not  help  themselves.     Such  a 
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eoaiM,  steadily  punned  by  a  few  indiridaala,  would, 
we  beliero,  loon  produce  as  marked  a  chaoKe  in  tbia 
city  as  it  has  done  in  London.  If  one  would  under- 
take it,  others  would  l>e  likely  to  follow.  The  Held  is 
large,  and  will  accommoilate  many  lal>orani.  We 
wish  a  commencement  might  soon  be  made  upon  mili:. 
—See  AuuLtERATtONS  Dktkotkd  ;  or,  J'lain  Inttruc- 
litmt/or  th»  Ducoveiy  off'raudt  in  Food  mul  Mediriiw. 
Itv  Artiidr  Hill  Habsall,  M.  D.  :  London,  1H&7. 
H.  Bailliere,  New  York. 

Foot,  a  measure  of  length  derived  from  the  length 
of  the  human  foot,  and  consisting  of  12  linear  inches. 
For  its  length  in  different  countries,  see  WKiuiiTii  and 
Mkasdrks. 

Fore.  The  sea  term  for  the  part  of  the  ship  near 
the  head. 

Fore  and  Aft  implies  lying  in  the  direction  of 
the  head  and  stem ;  also,  the  whole  of  the  vei scl  gen- 
erally. 

Fureoaatle,  that  part  of  the  upper  deck  of  a  ship 
forward  of  the  foremast;  also,  in  merchant  vesnels, 
the  forward  part  of  the  ship,  under  the  deck,  where 
the  sailors  live. 

Foreigner,  the  natural-bom  subject  of  a  foreign 
state. 

Forelock,  in  nautical  language,  a  flat  wedge  of 
iron,  driven  through  the  end  of  a  bolt  to  prevent  its 
drawing. 

Foremast,  the  forward  mast  of  all  vessels. 
Foreatalling,  in  lav,  i*  descrilied  to  lie  the  buying 
or  contracting  for  any  mercliandise  or  victual  coming 
in  the  way  to  market ;  or  dis.sua<ling  persons  from 
bringing  tlieir  goods  or  prctvisiuns  there  ;  or  persutid- 
ing  them  to  enhance  tlio  price  when  tlieru.  Tlii!<,  uh 
well  08  engrot$ing,  which  is  the  liuying  up  of  large 
quantities  of  com,  or  other  dead  victuals,  witli  intent 
to  sell  them  again,  and  rtgniling,  the  buying  up  of 
such  commodities  in  any  market,  and  selling  them 
again  in  the  same  market,  or  within  four  miles  of  it, 
was  looked  U|ion  as  injurious  to  the  public,  by  unneces- 
sarily tending  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  ;  and  ao 
cordingly  several  statutes  were  passed  in  Ureut  iiritain 
prohiliiting  forestalling  under  severe  |ienalties.  .Statute 
81st  VAm.  I.  enacted  that  "  no  fnrestaller  ishuU  be  suf- 
fere<l  to  dwell  in  any  town  who  manifestly  is  an  op- 
pressor of  the  |)oore,  a  publike  encmie  of  tlie  whole 
cominaltie  and  countrie,  who  meeting  grain,  tisli,  licr- 
ring,  and  other  things  coming  by  land  or  by  water  to 
beo  solde,  diwth  make  haste  to  buy  them  before  otiier, 
thirsting  after  wicked  gaine,  oppressing  the  (Miore,  and 
deceiving  the  rich."  In  (irt>at  Drituin,  by  the  statute 
of  Kdw.  VI.,  it  was  enacted  that  whoever  nhould 
buy  any  com  or  grain  with  intent  to  sell  it  again, 
should,  for  the  first  offense,  suffer  two  months'  im- 
prisimment,  for  the  second,  six  months'  imprisou- 
ment,  and  forfeit  doulile  its  value,  and  fur  thi<  third, 
be  set  in  the  pillor^',  suffer  imprisonment  during  the 
king's  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goodt  and  chattels. 
1'his  statute  further  enacte<l,  that  no  one  could  trans- 
|)ort  com  from  one  |>art  U>  another  without  a  liceuse, 
ascertaining  his  qualilications  as  a  man  uf  probity  and 
fair  dealing. 

The  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  political  economy 
that  then  prevailed  led  to  the  iH-lief  that  tliu  interven- 
tion of  a  third  (uirty  Iwtwecn  the  producer  and  consumer 
tended  to  raise  the  price  of  provisions  ;  and  that  corn 
wuulil  lie  iMiught  from  the  farmer  chea|ier  than  from  ' 
the  i'urn-nicrchant.     It  may  seem  noinewhiit  strange  ; 
that  though  the   law  thus   comjiellml  the    farmer   U> '. 
deal  directly  with  the  cotisumer,  yet  it  in  many  cues  ; 
prohibited   the    manufacturer  from   selling   his  own  . 
wares  by  retail,  in  nnler  that  the  shopkee|iers  might 
not  lie  uuders4ild.    The  farmer  was  thus  forced  to  carry 
on  two  trades;  and  part  of  the  capital  which  should 
have  lieen  emphiyed  in  the  iuipniveniciit  and  cultiva-  j 
Uon  of  the  land,  was  obliged  to  be  kept  in  his  graiuiriea 
and  itock-jrud ;  whoreaa  Uio  cqra-merchaot,  by  afford-  i 


ing  a  ready  market  for  the  fanner's  produce,  enablei 
him  to  employ  his  whole  capital  in  cultivation  ;  and 
the  existence  of  a  free  competition  obliges  tlm  (.iirn- 
merchant  to  sell  his  com  as  cheap  as  the  furi.ii'r  could 
afford  to  do.  The  princip'-e  here  is  the  same  as  in  man- 
ual labor.  The  workr.ian  wlio  is  wholly  eniplnyrd  i,, 
one  operation  accomplishes  a  greater  quantity  of  work 
and  can  afford  to  do  it  at  a  cheaper  rate,  than  one  who 
has  to  carry  on  several  operations ;  and,  in  the  same 
way,  the  dealer  whose  whole  stock  is  employeii  in  u 
single  branch  of  business  acquires  so  easy  and  ready  ii 
method  of  transacting  business  that,  with  the  suiiic 
capital,  he  can  carry  on  a  much  larger  business,  ami  so 
dispose  of  his  goods  cheaper  than  if  his  capital  and  at- 
tention were  employed  in  a  greater  variety  of  objects. 
"If,"  says  Adam  8mith,  "a  merclunt  ever  huys  up 
com,  either  fjcoing  to  a  particular  market,  or  in  a  par- 
ticular nukrket,  in  order  to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in 
the  same  nuirket,  it  must  be  because  ho  judj^es  that 
the  market  can  not  be  ho  liberally  supplied  tliruu|{li 
the  whole  season  .is  U|ion  that  particular  occasion,  and 
that  the  price  must,  therefore,  soon  rise." — K.  1). 

Fore-taokle ;  tackle  on  the  foremost,  and  also 
tackle  used  for  stowing  the  anchor. 

Foretop-men ;  men  stationed  in  the  foretop,  in 
readiness  to  set  or  take  in  the  smaller  sails,  and  to  keen 
the  upper  rigging  in  order. 

Forge,  a  furnace  where  wrought  iron  or  otlier  metil 
is  hammered  and  fusliiimed  witli  the  aidof  heut.  This 
is  called  a  smith's  forg; .  In  shi|M  a  very  convenient 
kind  is  the  portable  truck  forge.  Forge  is  also  ap- 
plied to  the  blast  fumaco,  in  which  iron  ore  is  swelled  • 
also,  where  the  production  of  the  blast  furnace  is  fused 
and  afterwards  beaten  with  enormous  lianiiuera  or 
drawn  through  cylinders  of  different  diameters,  in  nnler 
to  render  the  metal  soft,  pure,  and  nuire  mullealile  and 
ductile.  Such  great  workshops  are  otherwise  called 
shiiii/liiig  milU.     See  lKoN-.>tAKiN(). 

An  ordinur)'  smith's  forge  consists  of  the  henrtli  or 
fireplace,  which  is  merely  a  cavity  in  masonry  or  brick- 
work, lined  w  ith  fire-clay  or  brick,  and  contalnin;;  i^'nl- 
ted  fuel,  upon  which  a  powerful  blast  of  air  is  ilriven 
through  the  nozzle  of  a  double-bcUows,  worked  liv  a 
luuid-lever.  There  are  also  portable  forges,  nl'  suiiiU 
dimensions,  but  answering  all  the  ordinary  purpuscs  uf 
a  smith's  forge.  Such  are  the  traveling  forges  uf  ar- 
mies, those  used  on  btjanl  ships,  etc. 

Forgery  (from  the  French ^'orycr,  signifx  Inn  acni- 
dfiv/iiliniarf,  to  beat  on  an  anvil,  forge,  or  form)  may 
lie  dellned  ut  common  law  to  lie  tli«  fraudulent  making 
or  alteration  of  a  writiug  or  seal,  to  the  prejmliee  of 
another  man's  right ;  or  it  is  tlie  crime  of  iniitatint; 
the  subscription  of  another,  adhibiting  it  to  a  deed, 
and  putting  that  dce«l  to  use  liy  acting  under  it,  re- 
ceiving proiierty  in  virtue  of  it,  founding  on  It  as  a 
title  to  sue  or  to  defend,  nr  transferring  it  to  unnther. 
in  considering  forgery,  it  is  necessary  t<i  attend,  first, 
to  the  mule  of  proof  by  which  the  crime  is  estali- 
lished :  and  secondl}',  to  the  punishment  whii  li  is 
indicted  on  the  |>er|Httratiir  thereof. 

The  prouf  of  forgery  is  eitlier  direct  or  indireit. 
The  direct  prix'f  consists  in  the  examination  of  the 
writer  of  the  deed,  and  of  the  witnesses  who  sign- 
the  deed  and  attest  the  subscription.  As  llie  suli- 
6cri|>tion  of  witness<^s  is  an  attestation  Ui  wliieli  the 
law  gives  effect  to  the  extent  of  receivlrig  it  on  tlielr 
death  OS  evidence  of  the  regularity  of  the  deed,  and 
as  weight  is  given  to  the  subscription  of  a  witness, 
even  where  he  does  not  recollect  having  adhlbiteil  it; 
so,  to  cut  down  a  deed  regularly  attested,  the  in^tni- 
mentury  witnesses,  as  they  are  called  in  .'siciilaiiil, 
must  lie  brought  to  swear  to  circumstances  uf  sullident 
force  to  invalidate  the  evidence  given  by  their  suli- 
scriptions ;  a  spcciei*  of  proof  wltich  the  law  does  nut 
and  Indeed  can  not  reject.  The  indirect  mwle  "f  pp'of 
consists  in  an  investigation  of  all  the  cireunistancjs 
from  which  it  may  be  inf«rred  tlmt  the  person  by  whom 
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a  deed  l«  lald  to  be  executed  actually  did  not  rab- 
Hcriho  ;  aa,  for  instance,  an  error  in  tlio  date,  an  alibi, 
tlie  atamp,  the  contexture  of,  or  date  impreiiaed  upon 
the  paper,  or  a  comparalio  literantm,  Tlie  compariion 
nf  the  handwriting  is  made  with  f^nuinn  luliacriptions 
of  the  aame  date  ns  that  alleged  to  liave  l>een  forged  ; 
and  where  the  real  sabacriptians  differ  materially  tram 
the  one  founded  on,  the  forgery  of  the  latter  may  bo 
pronounced  on  with  a  conaideralile  degree  of  certainty. 
It  ia  an  eatablisbed  rule,  however,  that  the  proof  of 
forgery  liy  a  mere  comparison  of  handwriting  ia  not 
iidmiaaible. 

Forgery  m  England — Tlie  forging  of,  or  giving  in 
evidence  forged  dee<lB,  etc.,  made  puniahable  l>y  fine, 
by  standing  in  the  pillory,  having  Imth  cam  cut  off, 
the  nostrils  slit  up  and  seared,  the  forfeiture  of  land, 
and  perpetual  imprisonment. — 5  Ki,i7.Ani!Tit,  1662. 
Forgery  was  first  punished  by  death  in  l(i34. 

forgery.  Remarkable  Krentliont  for. — The  unfortu- 
nate Uuniel  and  Robert  Perreau,  brothers  and  wlne- 
mrrchauts,  were  hanged  at  Tyburn,  January  17, 177(i. 
The  Kev.  Dr.  Uodd  was  found  guilty  of  forging  a 
bond,  in  the  name  of  Lonl  Cheaterlleld.for  £4200 :  the 
Hreatost  interest  was  made,  and  the  highest  influence 
was  exerted  to  save  him,  but  when  the  case  came  1)0- 
fore  the  council,  the  minixter  of  the  day  said  to  George 
III.,  "  If  your  majesty  pardon  Dr.  Dodd,  you  will 
have  murdered  the  Porreaus  ;"  and  he  was  hanged 
accordingly,  June  27,  1777.  Mr.  Hcnrj'  Konntleroy, 
a  l.ondon  banker,  was  bunged  Novenilicr  .30,  1824. 
Jo.s>'ph  Hunton,  a  Quaker  merchant,  suffered  death, 
Decemlicr  8,  1828.  Tlie  last  criminal  hanged  for  for- 
gerv  at  the  Old  Dailc^',  was  Thomas  Maynard,  Do- 
ceiiil«r  31,  1829. 

Forgery  of  Sea-Letlert. — Congress  enacted  the  fol- 
lowing law,  Mareh  2,  1803 :—"  That  if  any  person 
ahnll  knowingly  make,  utter,  or  publish  any  fiilae  sea- 
letter,  Mediterranean  pasaport,  or  certificate  of  rogia- 
tr)-,  or  shall  knowingly  avail  himself  of  any  audi 
Mnliterranran  |>a8s|)ort,  sea-letter,  or  certiflcate  of  reg- 
istry, he  shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  not  exceeding 
|iaOiK)  to  lie  recovered  by  action  of  debt,  in  the  name 
of  the  United  States,  in  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diition,  and  if  an  oflicor  of  the  United  States,  be  shall 
ever  thereafter  Iw  rendered  incapable  of  holding  any 
offiie  of  tru.it  or  profit  under  tho  authority  of  the  Uni- 
ted SUtea." 

Fork,  a  well-known  instrument,  consisting  of  a 
handle  and  a  sliaft  terminating  in  two  or  more  points 
or  prongs.  The  table-fork  did  not  come  into  use  in 
EiiKbiud  till  the  reign  of  .lames  I.,  na  we  Icurn  from  a 
rt'iiiarkable  iMissage  in  Coryat,  who  thua  solemnly  ro- 
utes the  history'  of  its  introduction: — "Hero  I  will 
mention  a  thing  that  might  have  licen  sjKikcn  of  lie- 
fori!  in  discourse  of  the  tirst  Ib^lian  towiiea.  I  olw 
i^crved  a  custom  in  all  those  Italian  cities  and  townea 
tlirough  the  which  I  pasaed,  that  is  not  used  in  any 
other  country  that  i  saw  in  my  travels,  neither  do  I 
think  any  other  nation  in  Christendomn  doth  use  it, 
hut  only  Italy.  The  Italiuns,  and  alaomoat  strangers 
that  are  comniorant  in  Italy,  doe  always  at  their  meals 
UBO  a  little  forke  when  tliey  oat  their  meate  ;  for  while 
•  with  their  knife,  which  tlicy  htdd  in  one  hand,  they 
cut  the  meate  out  of  tlie  dish,  they  fasten  the  forke, 
wliiili  they  hold  In  the  other  liaml,  upon  the  same  diah, 
80  that  wlitttaoever  he  lie  that  sitting  in  the  company 
of  any  others  at  mcale  >>liall  unadvisedly  touch  the 
dish  of  inoato  with  bis  lingers  from  which  all  the  table 
(lo«  cut,  ho  will  give  occasion  of  offence  unto  the  com- 
pany aa  having  transgressed  the  lawes  of  good  man- 
ners, insoniui'li  that  for  his  error  be  shall  \tv  at  least 
bmwlK-ttten,  if  not  reprehended  in  wordes.  This  form 
of  feeding,  I  understand,  is  generally  used  in  all  parts 
of  Italy,  their  forks  for  the  most  part  lieing  made  of 
yrimn,  ateele,  and  some  of  silver,  but  those  are  used 
only  by  gentlemen.  Tlie  ro»s<m  of  this  tlioir  curiosity 
Is,  because  tho  Italian  can  not  by  any  means  induro  to 


have  his  dish  touched  with  fingers,  seeing  all  men's 
fingers  are  not  alike  cleane.  Hereupon  I  myself 
thought  good  to  imitate  the  Italian  fashi>in  by  this 
forked  cutting  of  meate,  not  only  while  I  was  in  Italy, 
but  also  in  Oermany,  and  often  times  in  England  since 
I  came  home :  being  once  quipped  for  that  frequentl}- 
using  my  fork,  liy  a  certain  learned  gentleman,  a  fa- 
miliar friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Lawrence  Whitaker,  who 
in  hi~  merry  humor  doubted  not  to  coll  me  a  table yur- 
cifer,  only  by  using  a  forke  at  feeding,  but  for  no 
other  cause." — E.  B. 

Formosa  (Chinese,  Taevan,  i.  e.,  Terrace  Beach), 
on  island  lying  about  90  miles  off  the  coast  of  China, 
from  which  it  ia  aeparated  by  the  channel  of  Fo-kien. 
It  is  about  260  miles  in  length  ft-om  north  to  south,  uiid 
80  in  l>readth,  lying  lietween  north  lat.  22°  and  26° 
.'10'  and  east  long.  120°  30'  and  122°.  A  volcanic 
mountain  chain,  rising  to  the  height  of  upward  of 
12,000  feet,  traverses  the  centre  of  the  Island  from 
north  to  south,  and  anparates  the  Chinese  portion  of  it 
on  the  west  from  tiie  independent  port!  in  on  the  east. 
Some  parts  of  the  coast  piesent  bold  headlands  ;  but 
all  the  west  shore  is  flat  and  surrounded  with  rocks 
and  qnickaanda,  presenting  no  good  harbors,  with  the 
exception  of  K^lung  at  its  northern  extremity.  The 
Chinese  portion  of  it  is  fertile  and  well  watered,  and 
possesses  a  verj-  saluiirious  climate.  Almost  all  grains 
an<l  fruits  may  be  ]iroduced  on  some  part  of  the  island, 
which  is  familiarly  known  as  the  granary  of  the  mar- 
itime provinces  of  China.  The  rice-trade  alone  with 
these  provinces  employs  more  than  300  vessels.  Among 
its  otiier  articles  of  trade,  are  maize,  tobacco,  sugar, 
fruits,  timber,  salt,  sulphur,  camphor,  cotton,  hemp, 
silk,  etc.  Of  the  eastern  iiortion  of  the  island  little  is 
known  ;  the  inhabitants  bear  no  resemblance  to  the 
Chinese,  but  are  apparently  allied  to  the  Malay  or  Poly- 
nesian tribea.  'I'hcy  are  of  a  slender  form,  olive 
complexion,  wear  long  hair,  and  blacken  their  teeth. 
They  have  no  written  language,  and  their  religion 
seeina  to  l)e  confined  to  a  superstitious  belief  in  demons 
and  sorcerers.  Many  of  tho  aboriginal  inhnl)itanta 
are  still  to  t)e  found  on  the  western  portion  of  tlie 
island,  living  in  independent  villages ;  others,  how- 
ever, have  become  incorjiorated  with  the  Chinese  set- 
tlers, or  live  in  villages  of  their  ow^n,  under  the  gen- 
eral aupcrviaion  of  Chinese  oflicers. 

Formosa  was  iiiikiiown  to  the  Chinese  till  about 
1403.  About  1634  the  Dutch  established  themselves 
here,  and  built  Fort  Zealand  on  a  small  island  com- 
manding the  harl)or  of  the  copital  Tacwan.  After  re- 
taining possession  of  it  for  28  years,  they  were  ex- 
pelled by  the  famous  Chinese  rebel  (,'oxinga,  whose 
successors  ruled  ir.  the  Island  till  1683,  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Chinese.  Taewan,  the  capital,  stands 
on  the  west  coast  in  north  lat.  23°,  east  long.  120°  32'; 
but  the  entrance  of  its  harbor  is  now  choked  up.  The 
population  of  Formosa  is  estimated  at  from  2,000,000 
to  8,000,000. 

Fort,  a  small  fortified  place,  environed  with  a  ditch, 
rampart,  and  parapet.  The  use  of  forts  U  to  s  ;ure 
some  high  ground,  or  the  passage  of  a  river,  to  ),,ake 
good  an  advantageous  post ;  to  defend  the  lines  and 
((uartera  of  a  siege,  and  the  like.  Forts  are  liiiilt 
of  different  figures  and  dimensions,  according  to  the 
exigences  of  tlie  case.  Some  are  provided  with  bas- 
tions, others  with  demi-bastions  ;  some  are  of  a  square 
form,  others  pentagonal,  and  others  again  are  stellated, 
having  five  or  seven  angles. 

Fortb,  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  Scotlanil.  It  ia 
first  formed  of  several  small  streams  riaing  on  the 
no'ttli  of  Hon  Lomond,  or  flowing  from  Loch  Katrine 
and  the  other  lakea  in  the  adjuicnt  country.  It  pro- 
ceeds easterly  in  a  direct  course  for  almve  100  miles, 
receiving  in  its  progress  the  tributary  waters  of  the 
Cioudie,  the  Teith,  and  the  Allan  above  Stirling,  and 
lielow  it  tht  Devon,  the  Carron,  the  Avon,  the  Al- 
mond, the  I^ith,  tho  Esk,  the  Loven,  the  Tyne,  and 
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others;  and  It  dlichBrg**  Itself  Into  the  German 
Oooiin  in  Bliout  68°  10'  of  north  Utitiiile. 

'I'ho  Korth,  like  other  iitreamii  connecte<l  with  the 
ocean,  el>l><i  and  flows  twlre  in  24  hours,  liut  the  floo<l 
and  ebli  rnn  atwut  two  hours  longer  in  the  middle 
than  at  the  shore.  The  tide  Hows  ■»!  miles  aUive 
Stirling  shore.  At  this  hnrlmr  sfiring-tides  rise  7  feet 
9  inches,  and  at  Alloa,  19J  feot. 

It  was  high  water,  aroording  to  Captain  Thomas's 
observations  in  1815,  at 

SfriniTldM  N»pTUM 
M.  M,                        rUtf  rlM 

KlloIUrhor 9  11  p.  ra.      14  ftpt.       »  foet 

I^'itli  \  Uiirntlaland  3  l.t    "  1(4  "  T    " 

Hop«luun  llouM...  )i  mi    "  17     "  Ci  " 

The  tides  at  Irf>ith  and  Kin;rhom  rine  sometimes  as 
hi^h  AS  1!)  feet  uhovo  low- water  mark,  the  average 
tieing  I7j  feet. 

'liiere  are  in  the  Forth,  as  olsewher«  in  ximilar  riv- 
ers and  anna  of  thii  wa,  partinilar  currents,  .\mong 
the  most  remarkable  are  those  known  liy  the  n.ime  of 
Ijfakiri  alKive  the  (iueensferry,  which  are  particularly 
olwerved  from  Culniss  to  Alloa.  These  consist  in 
an  intermission  of  the  tide  at  certain  places  during  the 
Hood,  and  l>efnre  high  water  the  sea  el>lts.  On  the 
contnirv,  while  i!,c  sea  elil>s,  and  Itefore  low  water, 
the  etili  intennits,  and  a  How  commencing,  cimtinues 
some  time  ;  after  which  the  ebliing  is  rP'<umed  until 
low  water.  This  is  seen  during  two  hours,  and  the 
irregularity  occupies  more  or  less  of  the  river  acconl- 
ing  as  it  is  spring  or  neap  tide. 

The  principal  obstructions  to  the  navigation  of  the 
Forth  twtween  Alloa  and  Stirling,  liave  hitherto 
arisen  in  a  great  measure  from  the  two  fords  of  the 
river,  the  one  calleil  the  Town  Ford  and  the  other  the 
Ablwv  Ford,  and  from  the  channel  l)eing  rendered 
shallow  partly  l)y  large  )M)ulders  and  partly  by  accu- 
mulations of  peat.  The  peat  accumulations  have 
arisen  chiefly  fnim  the  proprietors  above  Stirling 
clearing  several  thoiLsand  acres  of  their  hinds  for  cul- 
tivation, by  removing  the  peat  which  covers  them, 
and  moving  it  into  tlie  river  in  onler  to  lie  carried 
away  l)y  the  current  to  the  sea.  This  practice  has 
iH'cn  followed  since  17.12.  The  moss  covering  the  soil 
varies  in  depth  from  14  to  1  or  .'»  feet,  but  tlin  greater 
pro|H>rtion  is  10  feet.  Mr.  Drummond,  of  lilair- 
DruMimonil,  fr<im  KM  to  I«8it,  floated  away  upward 
of  l.COO  acres  of  this  substance. 

The  principal  sand-l>anks  which  obstruct  the  navi- 
gation further  down  tlie  firth  are  tlie  Drum-sands, 
near  Crnuiond.  and  the  Sand-rnd,  on  the  ea.it  of 
Huintisland  harbor.  The  princi|ml  rocks  wliich  re- 
quire to  lie  avoided  by  the  mariner  are  the  South  Carr 
Iteef,  lying  N.N.W.  from  Dunbar,  the  North  Carr, 
nlsmt  a  mile  and  a  ijuartcr  east  of  Fifeness,  the  lllae 
to  the  west  of  Kinghom  Ness,  the  Comimms  to  the 
west  of  Murntisland,  Craig  Waugh  H.  K.  one  half  F. 
of  Inchkeith,  and  the  (iunnet  Itock,  I'allas  Unck,  Long 
Craig,  Hriggs,  and  llarwit  in  it.s  neigliliorhfHxl ;  and 
several  miles  further  west,  and  nearer  Inchcolm,  the 
Oxcares,  ("urcraig,  and  MIckry  Stone.  Many  of  these 
ro<:ks  are  seen  at  the  lowest  ebbs ;  their  jKisition, 
together  with  the  diflerent  land-marks,  whii-M  are  nec- 
essary to  point  them  out  In  the  mariner,  are  delineatwl 
on  the  admiralty  charts,  and  the  sailing  directions  for 
the  Firth  of  Fortli,  contiiined  in  the  Cnanlfr't  Auinl- 
nnt,  which  is  published  in  I-eith.  To  show  their  posi- 
tion still  l>etter.  floating  liuoys  have  lieen  placed  upon 
Craig  Waugli,  the  (iunnet,  the  llarwit,  and  the  Hiillas 
liocks  ;  and  beacons  have  lieen  en'cted  on  the  ( ).x- 
caref.,  the  North  Carr,  and  on  the  Long  Craig,  ami  on 
most  of  the  other  dangerous  riM'ks,  and  on  several 
shoai.,  and  sand-liaiiks.  Uesldes  the  provisions  for 
aiding  the  navigation,  tliere  are  two  light-houses  on 
the  isle  of  May,  one  on  the  island  of  Inchkeith,  and 
variouH  other  light-hniiseo  are  now  erected  on  all  the 
harlwrs  and  landing-places  of  importance  In  the  flrth. 

The  anchoniga  of  the  Ftttb  of  Forth  b  excellant. 


Mr.  Osliome,  in  a  report  to  the  Ix>rihi  of  the  Aduii- 
ralty  on  2d  May,  iHfi.H,  says  of  it :  "  Hetween  the  llnui- 
Iwr  and  the  Frith  of  Cromarty  there  is  no  other  harlxir 
or  anchorage  into  wl  ich  large  ships  of  war  can  safely  run 
fur  shelter  or  rendezvous  other  than  the  Frith  of  Forth 
and  more  (Mrticularly  in  the  reach  almve  the  (Queens, 
ferry,  where  tlia  shelter  is  complete.  But  as  the 
FriCa  of  (!romarty  is  away  from  all  important  inter- 
oats,  the  Frith  of  Forth  must  lie  considered  the  onlv 
war  port  north  of  the  llumber,  and  therefore  a  most 
fltting  place  for  a  naval  arsenal."  Itut  liesides  the 
great  and  important  ancliorage  at  St.  Margaret's 
llojie,  in  the  reach  alsive  the  l^ueensferry,  whieli  if 
more  particularly  referreil  to  in  tliis  Aiimiralty  re- 
)iort,  I^eith  Itoads  to  the  west  of  Inchkeith  is  amitlier, 
which  is  capable  of  holding  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of 
war  of  any  size.  The  minor  anchorages  in  the  tirtli 
which  aro  also  very  gooil,  are  at  Alierlady  Huy,  tin. 
western  part  of  Ijtrgo  Bay,  Uumtisland,  St.  Davids 
Limekilns,  etc, 

Tl;e  landing-places  or  harliors  in  the  Forth  are,  on 
tiie  south  side  the  harbors  of  Dunliar,  North  llerwick 
I'ort  Seton,  Morrison's  Haven,  Fisherrow,  j,eith.  New- 
haven,  Trinity,  tiranton.  South  tiueensforrj-,  llor- 
rowstownoss,  (irnngemouth,  and  Stirling  Shore,  nd 
on  the  north  side,  Oail,  Anstnither,  Klie,  I'ltten- 
weem,  I.even,  Melhel,  West  Wemyss,  Dj-sart,  Kirk- 
caldy, Kinghom,  I'ettycur,  Uumtisland,  Starlovlmrn 
Alierdour,  St.  Davids,  Invcrkeithing,  North  (jueeii». 
ferry,  Charleston,  Cromliio  I'oint,  Culross,  Kiiiiar- 
dine,  and  Alloa.  (ireat  iuipnivements  and  new 
erections  have  lately  lieen  made  nt  most  of  these 
harUirs  which  are  of  any  note  ;  and  in  particular,  tlie 
Duke  of  llucdeuch's  ma;;nilicent  harUir  in  progress  of 
fomiation  at  (iranton,  and  the  extension  of  I.eith  I'ler 
into  deep  water,  may  \w  referred  to.  Of  less  niiigni- 
tiide  is  the  deepening  of  thn  channel  of  the  Forth  be- 
tween Alloa  and  Stirling  by  commissioners  acting 
under  the  act  of  Parliament  lith  and  7th  Victoria,  cup. 
47.  Since  the  passing  of  this  act  in  IN-IH,  a  channel  nf 
alwut  &(M)  yanls  in  length  has  been  formed  through 
the  Abbey  Ford,  giving  about  'A  feet  li  inches  greater 
depth  of  water  than  formerly.  A  channel  alsiut  I,(KSI 
yartis  in  length  has  also  lieen  formed  through  the 
Town  Ford,  wliich  is  not  yet  fully  completed  as  re- 
ganls  its  depth  of  water.  In  ther.e  o|H>rations  many 
thousands  of  large  Imiilder-stones  and  the  peat  aecu- 
niiilations  which  fonned  olistructions  to  the  navifra. 
tion  havo  lieen  removed,  and  no  doubt  is  pntert;ii..rtl 
by  thn  ins|>ectors,  who  have  re[sirted  tii  goveriiinent 
on  this  sulijcc't,  but  a  depth  of  111  or  17  feet  at  spring- 
tides will  lie  obtained  up  to  Stirling  when  the  wirks 
in  (inigress  are  completed.  Ufiward  of  i,'!),(KHI,  includ- 
ing the  ex|>ense  of  the  act  and  of  erecting  a  ipiay  at 
Stirling,  have  already  lieen  expended  by  the  llarlioi- 
( 'ommissioners  on  these  ojierations,  and  i;7,iiOO  more 
is  about  to  lie  exp<'nded  u|Hin  them.  This  sum  is  to 
lie  paid  U>  the  commissioners  by  the  Town  Council  of 
(ilasgow  for  damage  likely  to  arise  to  the  imiirnve- 
nirnts  in  progress  on  the  Forth,  fniiii  the  liberty  oli- 
taiued  by  the  city  of  (JIasgow  to  draw  a  large  (iiiuntity 
of  water  from  LtM-h  Katrine.  In  addition  to  these 
sums,  the  revenue  of  the  Forth  Commissioners,  which  ' 
is  consiilerable,  will  enable  them  still  further  to  ex- 
tend their  works. 

Furthi'r,  the  low-water  ferry  landing-place  at  Burn- 
tisland, bidonglng  to  the  Winhurg,  IVrth,  and  Hiin- 
dcH  Itailway  Company,  is  a  great  iiuprovoment  nt  that 
port  ;  and  at  Kirkcaldy,  Iluckhaven,  and  oilier  lirir- 
fiors,  exteiisivM  works  aro  in  progress  under  Ilurlmr 
Cominissioiiers. 

The  <!oasting  and  foreign  trade  of  the  Forth  is  car- 
ried on  in  vessels  varying  in  sir.e  from  IS  to  WK)  tmis. 
The  principal  |iort  to  which  they  liehmg  is  Leitli :  Im 
there  arc  several  whalers  and  large  vessels  engaged  in 
the  Australian,  American,  Mediterranean,  anil  Kaltic 
tradei,   which  belong  to  other  ports  in  the  Forth. 
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The  triifliu  in  gncxU  and  pHKnengers  1i«twe«n  the  ports 
in  the  Forth  and  I^ndon,  (ireenock,  GIfugow,  Liver- 
pool, Hull,  Newciuttlo,  Diinileo,  Perth,  Alierdeen,  In- 
venirHH,  I'eterhead,  and  almost  ever}-  considerahlo 
!ii>ii-|M>rt  in  Scotland,  is  condurtod  chieHy  liy  vesiiela  of 
jiiint-xtock  companies,  which  veHKels  sail  periodirally, 
.Inint-stork  companies  are  also  ongn|{ed  in  the  Leith 
triidn  with  llaml>ur(f  and  Kottenlam.  The  tilusgow, 
(irecnoi-k,  and  Liveri>(K>l  trade,  is  chleHy  conducted 
through  the  Korth  and  Clyde  canal. 

'i'lie  nuinlier  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  helonging 
to  the  ports  in  the  Kurth  in  1X55  are  as  follows  : 

At  Alios,  InrliidliiK  tlio  rrookt  of  Klnpsnllne 

and  HtlrlliiK.  T4  rowi-N,  with  a  tuiiiinxe  of  Vi,Wi 
At  BorrnwslownnoM,  IncliiclInK  thu  crouks  uf 
('Imrlt'slon  and  Lliiii'kllns,  47  vcuiils,  with 

a  toiinsKo  of S.TSI 

At  Oranccmonth,  M  veiwls,  with  a  toiinsao  of    9,'/*} 
At  Invorkplthlnir.  28  rcmuls,  with  u  toniiase  uf    2,801 
At  Klrkcahly.  Iricludlna  thu  cnok«  of  fjirito, 
t.cvcn,  WomyM,  Dyssrt,  Kingliorn,  Borii- 
tisland,  and  Abordoiir,  00  vessels,  with  a 

tonnaffo  of. T,69T 

At  Lcith,  incluilliiK  the  crci'ks  of  Oranton, 
Flshorruw,  l'iK'kiMi2li>,  and  Dunbar,  176 
voMel",  with  a  tonniwo  of 2.'l,4M 


Total  484  vessels,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  (lt1,S68 

K.  B. 

Fortified  Island,  an  island  in  the  rndia  seas, 
lyinj;  off  the  coast  of  ( Hanaro,  ulmut  a  mile  from  the 
land,  a  little  way  north  from  the  entrance  to  I<ake 
Onorc.  The  island  almunds  in  cocoa-nut,  palm,  and 
plantain-trees,  and  has  plenty  of  fresh  water.  It  pro- 
duces the  liest  kind  of  ciiri,  which  is  used  hy  the  na- 
tives in  painthi);  their  houses.  Its  name  is  derived 
from  its  fortifications,  which  wore  greatly  strength- 
•ned  lpy  Tippoo  Saili,  from  whom  it  was  taken  in  171)2 
by  three  Hritish  frigates.  It  is  upward  of  a  mile  in 
circuit.     Long.  71^  27'  K.  ;  lat.  14°  IC  N. 

Fothering,  a  peculiar  method  of  endeavoring  to 
stop  a  leak  in  the  liottom  of  a  ship  while  she  is  afloat, 
either  at  sea  or  at  anch.or,  which  is  performed  l>y  fust- 
snint!  a  sail  at  the  four  corners,  letting  it  down  under 
the  >hip's  Iwttom,  and  then  putting  a  (|uantity  of 
fhop|ie(l  rope-yarn,  oakum,  wool,  cotton,  etc.,  between 
it  anil  the  ship's  side.  Ily  rcjiettting  the  latter  part  of 
this  operation  several  times,  the  leak  generally  sucks 
in  tt  portion  of  the  loose  stuff,  and  thereby  becomes 
partly  and  soinntimes  wholly  stopped.  Some  persons 
prefer  thrunmiing  the  sail,  instead  of  letting  down  the 
loose  stutf;  but  in  this  mode  the  sail  is  soon  chafed 
through  by  the  hole  if  the  leak  is  considerable,  with- 
out all'ording  sufficient  substance  tu  stop  it. 

Foul,  a  sea  phrase  that  is  used  in  distinction  from 
clear,  and  implies  entangled,  embarrassed.  Hence, 
foul  anclior,  when  the  cable  is  twisted  round  the  stock 
nnd  llukes  ;  foul  Isittom,  when  a  bay  is  covered  with 
weeds,  grass,  gliells,  lllth,  and  rocks.  Foul  hawse 
means  that  the  cables  are  turned  round  each  other 
hy  the  ship  having  swung  the  wrong  woy  when 
moored.  Foul  rope,  a  ro|)e  enta  jjlcd  and  unlit  for 
immedinto  use.  Foul  water,  is  water  troubled,  and 
rendered  turbid  by  the  ship's  Imttom  rubbing  on  the 
l.tound.  Foul  wind,  is  used  to  express  that  the  wind 
i."  unfavorable,  or  contrary  to  the  ship's  course,  as  op- 
posed tu  large  or  fair. 

Fouudery,  or  Foundry,  the  art  of  melting  and 
casting  metals.      See  Cofi'Kit ;   lltox. 

F<wnilri-i/  iif  Small  iVurh,  or  Caaling  in  Sart'l. — The 
und  conmionly  used  for  casting  small  works  is  at  first 
of  tt  pretty  soft,  yellowish,  and  clammy  nature  ;  hut 
it  lieiiig  necessary  to  strew  charcoal  dust  in  the  mold, 
it  at  length  Itecoines  of  a  quite  black  color.  The  sand 
is  worked  over  and  over,  on  a  board,  with  a  roller  and 
a  kind  of  knife;  and  is  placed  over  u  trough  to  re- 
ceive it,  after  it  has  by  these  means  l>eon  sufliciently 
prepareil. 

This  lieing  done,  the  workmen  take  u  wooden  hoard 
of  a  lenj^h  aud  breadth  proi>ortiunal  to  the  things  to 


Im  cast,  and  putting  a  ledge  round  it,  they  fill  it  with 
sand  a  little  moistened,  to  make  it  duly  cohera.  They 
than  take  either  wood  or  metal  models  of  what  they 
intend  to  cost,  and  apply  them  to  the  mold,  and  press 
them  into  the  sand  so  as  to  leave  their  impression 
there.  Along  the  middle  uf  the  mold  is  laid  half  a 
small  brass  cylinder,  as  the  chief  canal  for  the  metal 
to  run  through,  when  melted,  into  the  models  or  pat- 
terns ;  and  from  tliis  chief  canal  are  place<l  several 
others,  which  extend  collaterally  tu  eacii  model  or 
pattern  placed  in  the  frame.  After  this  frame  is  lln- 
ished,  they  take  out  the  patterns,  by  first  loosening 
them  all  roimd,  that  the  sand  may  not  give  way  ;  then 
they  proceed  to  work  the  other  half  of  the  mold  with 
tlic  same  patterns  in  just  such  another  frame,  only  that 
it  has  pins,  which  entering  into  holes  corresponding  to 
it  in  the  other,  make  the  two  cavities  of  the  pattern 
fall  exactly  on  each  other.  The  frame,  thus  molded, 
is  carried  to  the  melter,  who,  after  extending  the  chief 
canal  of  the  counterpart,  and  adding  the  cross  canali 
to  the  several  models  in  both,  and  strewing  mill-dust 
over  them,  dries  them  in  a  kind  uf  oven  ,irepared  for 
the  purt>ose.  Both  parts  of  the  mohl  being  dry,  they 
are  joined  together  by  means  of  the  pins  ;  and  to  pre- 
vent them  giving  way,  by  reason  of  the  melted  metal 
passing  through  the  chief  cylindrical  canal,  they 
are  screwed  or  wedged  up  us  in  u  press.  While  the 
midds  are  thus  preparing,  tho  metal  is  fusing  in  a  cru- 
cible of  a  size  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  metal 
intended  to  be  cast.  When  the  molds  have  tooled,  the 
frames  are  unscrewed  or  unwedged,  and  the  cast  work 
111  taken  out  of  the  sand,  which  sand  is  worked  over 
again  for  another  casting. 

Fimmlery  of  •Statues. — The  Cast'  ig  oi  statues  de- 
pends on  the  due  preparation  of  t'  pit,  the  core,  the 
wax,  the  <niter  mold,  tho  inferior  furnace  to  melt  off 
the  wax,  and  the  upper  to  fuse  the  metal.  The  pit  is 
a  hole  dug  in  n  dry  place,  somewhat  deeper  than  .he 
intended  figure,  and  made  according  to  the  prominence 
of  cei^ain  parts  of  it.  The  inside  of  the  pit  is  com- 
monly lined  with  stone  or  brick  ;  but  when  the  figure 
is  very  large,  they  sometimes  work  on  the  ground, 
an.l  raise  a  proper  f?nce  to  resist  the  impulsion  of  the 
melted  metal.  The  inner  mold,  or  core,  is  a  rude  mass, 
to  which  is  given  tho  intended  attitude  and  contoura. 
It  is  raised  on  an  iron  grating  strong  enough  to  sustain 
it,  and  is  strengthened  within  by  several  bars  of  iron. 
It  is  generally  made  either  of  potters'  clay  mixed  with 
low-huir,  or  of  plaster  of  Paris  mixed  with  brick-dust. 
The  use  of  the  core  is  to  support  the  wax  and  the  shell, 
and  lessen  the  weight  of  the  metal.  The  iron  bars  and 
the  core  are  taken  out  of  the  brass  figure  through  an 
aperture  left  in  it  for  that  purpose,  which  is  soldered 
up  afterward.  It  is  necessory  to  leave  some  of  the 
iron  burs  of  the  core,  which  contribute  to  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  projecting  part,  within  tho  brass  flguro. 
The  wax  is  u  representation  of  the  intended  statue.  If 
it  be  a  piece  of  sculpture,  the  wax  should  be  all  from 
the  hand  of  the  sculptor  himself,  who  usually 'forms 
it  on  the  core ;  though  it  may  be  wrought  8e|>arately 
in  cavities,  molded  on  a  model,  and  afterward  ar- 
ranged on  the  ribs  of  iron  over  the  grating,  tilling  the 
vacant  space  in  the  middle  with  liquid  plaster  and 
brick-dust,  by  which  njcans  the  inner  core  is  propor- 
tioned as  tlie  sculptor  carries  on  the  wax.  When  the 
wax,  which  is  of  the  intended  thickness  of  the  motal, 
is  finished,  small  waxen  tulies,  [lerpendicular  to  it  from 
top  to  bottom,  are  filled,  to  serve  lioth  as  canals  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  metal  to  all  parts  of  tho  work, 
and  OS  vent-holes  to  give  passage  tu  the  air,  which 
would  otherwise  occasion  great  disorder  when  the  hot 
metal  came  to  encompass  it. 

The  work  being  brought  thus  far,  must  bo  covered 
with  its  shell,  which  is  a  kind  of  crust  laid  over  the 
wax,  and  which  being  of  a  soft  matter,  eosily  receives 
the  impression  of  every  part,  which  is  afterward  com- 
municated to  tho  metal  upon  its  ttking  tho  place  of 
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th«  wax,  between  the  ibell  and  the  mold.  The  mat- 
ter of  this  outer  mold  is  varied  according  at  diflSDrent 
layers  are  applied.  The  first  is  i^norally  a  composi- 
tion of  day  an<l  old  white  crucibles  well  ground  and 
sifted,  and  ini7.e<l  up  with  water  to  the  consistence  of 
a  color  tit  fur  paining;  and  it  is  applied  with  a  bnuh, 
l>y  means  of  which  it  is  laid  on  seven  or  eight  times 
gurcessivelj*.  For  the  second  impression  horse-dung 
and  natural  earth  are  addad  to  the  former  composition ; 
but  for  the  third  impression  only  horse-dung  and  earth 
are  used.  Lastly,  th.  ihell  i..  finished  by  laying  on 
several  more  impressions  of  this  last  matter,  made 
very  thick,  with  the  hand.  The  shell,  tliiis  finished,  is 
secured  by  several  iron  girths  bound  round  it,  at  alwut 
half  a  foot  distant  from  each  other,  and  fastened  at 
the  bottom  to  the  grating  under  the  statue,  and  at  top 
to  a  circle  of  iron  where  they  all  terminate. 

If  the  statue  be  sn  large  that  it  would  not  l>o  easy 
to  move  the  molds  with  safety,  *hese  must  l>e  wrought 
on  the  spot  where  it  is  to  be  cast.  This  is  ]H<rf(>mied 
in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  a  squnre  hole  is  d.ig 
in  the  ground,  much  larger  than  the  mold  to  he  made 
therein,  and  its  inside  is  lined  with  walls  of  freestone 
or  brick.  At  the  bottom  is  made  a  hole  of  the  same 
materials,  with  a  kird  of  furnace,  having  its  aperture 
outwt.tl ;  and  in  this  a  fire  is  made,  to  dry  the  mold, 
and  ttfterwanl  melt  the  wax.  Over  this  fumnce  it 
plaoMl  the  grating,  and  upon  this  the  mold,  fomind  as 
above.  Lastly,  at  one  of  the  etl^rrs  of  the  square  pit 
is  made  another  large  furnace,  ti>  melt  the  metal.  In 
the  other  wny,  it  is  suflirient  to  work  the  moid  alwve 
ground,  but  with  the  prci'aution  of  a  furnace  and 
grating  underneath.  When  tiiiished,  four  walls  are 
run  around  it,  and  by  its  siile  a  melting  furnace  is  pre- 
pared. For  the  .est,  the  method  is  the  same  ii-  l)Oth 
cases.  The  mold  lioing  finished,  and  inclosed  as  do- 
icribed,  whether  lielow  ground  or  above  it,  a  moderate 
Are  is  lighted  in  the  furnace  und^r  it,  and  the  whob 
covered  with  pUnks,  that  the  w;ix  may  melt  gently 
down,  and  run  out  at  pipes,  contrived  for  that  purjiose, 
nt  the  foot  of  the  mold,  whicli  are  afterword  exactly 
closed  with  earth,  as  soon  ns  the  wax  is  all  carried  off. 
When  this  is  done,  the  whulc  is  filled  up  with  brick 
thrown  in  at  rmdom.  and  the  fire  in  the  furnace  aug- 
mented, until  both  bricks  and  mold  lie  ome  red-hot. 
The  fire  is  then  extinguished,  and  every  tiling  being 
^<dd  again,  tlie  liri.ks  or»  tiikon  out,  and  tlicir  place 
filled  up  with  earth,  moistened,  and  lieati-n  a  little  at 
the  top  of  the  mold,  in  oner  to  render  it  the  firmer. 
These  pn-paratory  mee.sures  lioiiig  duly  taken,  there 
remains  nothing  liut  to  melt  tlie  metnl.  and  run  it  into 
the  niidd.  This  is  done  liv  means  of  the  furnace  alwve 
descriliol,  which  is  commonly  made  in  tlio  form  of  an 
oven,  with  three  apertures,  one  to  put  in  tlui  wotxl, 
another  for  a  vent,  and  a  t!iinl  to  run  tlie  iiirtal  out  at. 
Kmm  this  lust  »|><'iiure,  whi<h  is  kept  very  cluse  while 
the  metal  is  in  fusion,  a  small  tul>e  is  laid,  liy  which 
the  molten  inetiil  is  nmveyed  into  a  large  earthen  liasin, 
Of  er  the  mold,  into  the  iMittom  of  which  all  the  largo 
hranchea  of  the  jets  or  casts,  wbiidi  are  to  cimvey  the 
met.4l  lnl.>  the  dllTerent  parts  of  the  m<dd  are  insert(><l. 
foiimtfry  i.f  MU. —  i'he  netal  for  <Nisting  liells,  it 
is  to  lie  obn<rved,  is  different  fniin  that  employed  for 
casting  statues;  ther«'  being  no  tin  in  the  statue  metal, 
whereas  in  the  l»ll  metal  there  is  a  fifth  or  more. 

TIt.'  dinic<i'<lons  of  the  core  and  tlio  wox  for  l>ells, 
es|ie<'ially  a  chime,  are  not  left  to  chance,  but  must  lie 
ineasure<l  ixyyvi  r.  scale   or  ilin|>ason,  which  g'.ves  the 
height,  the  iijierture,  and  the  thickness  neiesnary  IVir  \ 
the  several  toni-s  ri-iiuireil.      It  is  on  the  wax  that  thy  \ 
several  m<ddin;;s  nml  otb-  'omuments  and  inscriptions, 
to  lie  rep.-escnti'il  in  relief  on  the  outside  of  the  liell, 
are  to  l«-  fnrnied.     'I'lir  iliip|Mir  or  tongue  is  not  prop- 
erly part  of  the  Iwll,  but  l«  furnished  from  other  hands. 
In  Kur<i|ii>  It  Is  usually  of  Iror.,  with  a  large   Unoh  i 
at  the  extremity;  and  i-i  susjiemlid  in  tlin  nii<iille  of  j 
the  bell.     In  China  a  wo<i<len  mallet  is  used,  which  in  ! 


struck  by  the  hand  against  the  boll ;  and  hence  the 
Chinese  bells  can  have  comparatively  little  resonance. 
The  Chinese  have  a  method  of  increasing  the  sound  of 
their  bells,  by  leaving  a  hole  under  the  cannon ;  but 
this  our  bell-founders  would  reckon  a  defect. 

The  proportions  of  our  '"ills  differ  very  much  from 
those  of  the  Chinese.  In  ours,  'he  modern  pro|iortions 
are,  to  make  the  diameter  fiftet  n  times  the  tliickness 
of  the  brim,  and  the  licigbt  twel.  a  times.  The  parts 
of  a  bell  are,  first,  the  sounding  bow,  terminated  ijy  an 
inferior  circle,  which  grows  thinner  and  thinner;  sec- 
ondly, the  brim,  or  that  part  of  a  liell  whereon  tlio 
clapper  strides,  and  which  is  thicker  than  the  rest, 
thirdly,  the  outward  sinking  of  tlie  middle  of  the  Iwll 
or  the  (mint  under  which  it  grows  wider  to  the  liriin  ; 
fourthly,  the  waist  or  fumitnre,  and  the  part  tliat 
grows  wider  and  tliiiker  cjuito  to  the  brim ;  liftlily,  tlio 
upper  vase,  or  that  part  whii  h  is  above  the  waist  ■ 
sixtlily,  the  pallet,  wliich  sup|)orta  the  staple  of  the 
clapper  within  ;  and,  seventhly,  tlio  lient  anil  liol- 
lowoil  branches  of  mctu'  uniting  with  the  cannons,  to 
receive  the  iron  keys,  by  which  the  liell  is  hung  up  to 
tlie  beam,  and  which  forms  its  support  and  counter- 
poise when  rung  out. 

Fountain-tree,  or  Til-tree,  a  vert'  extninnli. 
nary  tree  said  to  have  existed  formerly  in  the  islaiulof 
Ilierro,  one  of  the  Canaries,  and  to  have  distilled  wa- 
ter from  its  loaves  in  such  abundance  as  to  satisfy  tlie 
requirements  of  those  who  lived  neor  it.  Whether 
such  a  tree  ever  existed  is  questionable  ;  yet  vuriims 
writers  have  mentioned  the  <°ountain-treo  of  Ilierro  in 
apparentl>  good  faitli.  (jlassc,  in  his  llulmij  nf  ihf 
Vatiary  hlimtlt,  piildishod  at  London  in  litil,  ulliulej 
to  it  in  the  following  terms : — "  Many  writors  have 
made  mention  of  this  famous  tree,  some  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  make  it  apiiear  miraculous ;  otlicrs 
again,  deny  the  existence  of  any  such  tree,  aiiinni; 
whom  is  Father  Feyjoo,  a  nioi'crn  Spanish  author,  in 
bis  Tnitrn  Critiii).  llut  he,  and  those  who  agn'e  with 
him  in  tins  matter,  are  as  much  mistaken  as  those  who 
would  make  it  ap|H<ar  to  bo  iniraci  Ions.  This  is  the 
only  island  of  all  the  Canaries  w  hirli  I  havu  not  lH>en 
in  ;  but  I  have  (■■■ilod  with  natives  of  Ilierro,  wlui, 
when  questioiiril  aliout  the  existonco  of  tliia  tree,  un- 
swered  in  the  afiirmative." 

Frankincenae,  or  Olibanum  tree  (Hnnrrllia 

trrrain'i  is  indigenous  to  the  niour.tains  of  central  In- 
dia, where  it  is  known  iiniler  the  came  of  s'li/i,  anil  us 
pnxlui'ing  the  olibanum  of  commerce,  or  the  gum  frank- 
incense of  the  ancients.  It  is  n  lofty  tree,  with  tlie 
foliagn  ciiiwdeii  at  the  extremity  of  the  liranclM's,  and 
is  fnqueut  in  the  forests  lietwcen  the  Sone  anil  .Naiij;- 
pur,  from  which  circuinstan<'«  it  may  \m  iiifernd  that 
it  would  lie  adapt«il  to  the  soil  and  climate,  in  favor- 
able liK'ations,  in  some  of  our  Kouthern  Mates. 

.lilianum  distills  Iniin  incisions  made  ii.  :lie  hsrkof 
the  tree  during  the  summer  inonlhs,  occurrin);  in  the 
fom  of  semi-transparent  iniisres,  or  tears,  nf  »  palo- 
ycllowisli  or  pink  cidor,  solid,  liani,  and  iiritlle.  It 
lias  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and,  wl„>n  chewed,  sticks 
to  the  teeth,  and  renders  the  saliva  milk;  When 
heated,  it  Imrns  brilliantly,  and  diffuses  an  agreeulile 
iNhir,  in  conseijuence  of  which,  in  the  early  ages,  it 
was  ii.ui'h  uscil  as  incense  in  the  sucrifiies,  ami.  in 
mmlern  times,  the  (irnek  and  Itoniuii  (iitholir  iliiinlicH 
still  retain  the  use  of  frankincense,  in  miniu  of  their 
cercmoiiies.  It  is  seldom  eniployol  for  other  |iii|ii><i"<, 
except  as  a  |H<rfume  in  tlie  r<niins  ot  the  sirk,iiltliiiii){h 
other  gums  liearing  that  nuiiic  are  in  more  general  iitt', 
and  are  liy  many  regsnled  ns  idciitiiiil  with  it ,  fur  in- 
stance,  l.iiinarck  designates  tlie  gum  of  the  .\iiiyris 
gileiidensis  liy  this  naim  ;  Forskal  and  .Sprengel,  lh.it 
of  the  Aniyris  knUif;  wlUie  Liiiiiams  erroneously  thus 
ilenominat'  i  the  resin  of  the  •iuniperus  lycia.— /''i'ra< 
t>Jtite  /{eixiii,  IH'u.. 

Frano,  a  French  coin  of  the  value  of  IH  ci'iit)  anil 
six  mills,  by  luiiit  valuation. 
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France.  This  important  part  of  continental  Eu- 
rope extends  from  tlie  48<i  to  tlie  6lBt  degreo  of  nortli 
Int.,  iind  from  long.  8°  25'  east,  to  long.  4°  43'  west. 
Tlie  greatest  lengtli  of  France,  exceeding  GGS  milea,  is 
from  east  to  west — from  Alsace  to  Brittany,  wbich  pro- 
jects into  the  Atlantic  like  a  wedge,  and  without  which 
France  would  approach  in  form  to  a  square.  Its 
lireadth  from  north  to  south  is  alx.  at  576  miles ;  and 
its  8U|)erflcial  extent,  as  stated  in  the  Statittique  de  la 
frimi-f,  is  52,7fi8,ni8  hectares,  equal  to  204,865  square 
miles,  or  180,787, IQi^  English  acres — nearly  twice  the 
total  area  of  the  British  Isles. 

Though  in  point  of  extent  of  crust  and  ready  access 
fnim  the  interior  to  the  sea,  Kri.nce  is  far  inferior  to 
(irciit  Britain  and  Ireland,  she  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
more  fortunate  in  these  res[)ects  than  the  vast  inland 
territories  of  Austria  and  Russia.  She  has  the  ad- 
viintage  over  these  countries  likewise  in  strength  of 
natural  l)arrier8,  the  Pyrenees  forming  a  great  bul- 
wark t,n  the  south-west,  the  Alps  on  the  south-east, 
and  the  Jura  and  the  Vosges  Mountains  on  the  east. 
The  Belgian  is  the  only  open  part  of  the  frontier. 

France  enjoys,  ujwn  the  whole,  greater  natural  ad- 
vantages than  any  other  country  in  ICnrope.  Her  ter- 
ritoi^  is  above  a  "half  larger  than  that  of  (Ireat  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  l)i)th  her  soil  a  ■'  climate  are  better — 
the  climate  being  less  0({ual)lo  indeed,  but  there  being  a 
greater  amount  of  summer  heat  to  bring  the  fruits  of  the 
earth  to  perfection.  She  has  a  greater  proportion  of  ara- 
ble land  than  any  of  her  neighbors  ;  the  natural  means  of 
communication  througliout  lier  provinces  are  abundant 
and  easy ;  she  la  well  provided  with  all  the  useful 
motals  except  tin ;  and  is  better  supplied  with  coal 
than  .my  other  countr;.-  of  Europe,  but  Britain.  Even 
durinj;  the  distractions  of  her  great  Revolution,  though 
lier  fiuvign  trade  was  annihilated,  her  agriculture  and 
maiiufiictures  were  extended  ami  improved,  her  popu- 
lation wius  increased,  and  its  condition  ameliorateil. 
The  surface  of  France  contains  almut  180,000,000  of 
acres.  It  is  estimated  that,  of  this  quantity,  the  waste 
land,  including  roads  and  rivers,  amounts  to  an  eighth 
part;  the  arable  land  to  near  a  half;  the  wood-land 
and  pasture-land  and  meadows,  each,  to  nitout  a 
wveiitli ;  the  vineyards  to  a  2.'>th  part ;  wild-land, 
iiuarrics,  liuiidings,  orchartls  gardens,  olive,  aiul  other 
lilantations,  making  up  the  remainder.  In  addition 
to  the  vegetable  productions  that  grow  in  England,  the 
ilimato  of  Franco  enables  her  to  raise  vines,  olives, 
mullK-rries,  and  chestnuts.  Wine  and  olive  oil  arc 
I'-o  iif  her  most  valualile  productions.  The  cotton 
trade  has  been  for  S':mo  lime  ranidly  extending  over 
the  nortlicrn  and  eastern  provinces  ;  and  Lyons  has 
1)0011  long  famous  as  the  centre  of  the  .<ilk  ti-ade  of 
Kiinipe,  a brn.ich  of  rwinufacturc  that  has  licen  lirought 
tn  (jreat  perfection  in  that  city.  The  manufactures  of 
wcHileii  lioth,  lla-.,  hemp,  aiid  iron,  are  also  very  ex- 
tensive, and  hav  j  l)cen  carefully  fostered  under  the 
pnitcitivc  systcn',  whicli  still  prevails  here,  fs  else- 
where on  the  ("ont'.'ient,  notwithstanding  the  example 
wliii'h  lias  liecn  set  tiy  (iieut  llritaiii.  Towani  the 
end  of  the  ITlh  century,  the  terrltorv  of  Franco,  then 
Oiiual,  or  very  nearly  equal,  to  its  present  extent,  ap- 
pears to  have  containeil  about  20,000, iMtO  of  inhal)- 
it.iiits.  In  1791,  it  was  fiiniid  to  bo  above  2r>,000,0<'0, 
and  in  1N,M  nearly  !1(;,0IK),(MM).  Tlio  government  al- 
ways niaintaius  it  largo  standing  army,  amounting  on 
the  peace  establishinont  to  about  :l.'iO,0(KI  men,  but  net- 

uallv  in  l» Mnlicr,  ln.'il,  to  ,W1,0()<I.      Her  ariiipil  lleet 

oil  servi.e  Is  about  equal  in  numlter  of  ships  to  that  of 
llritaiii,  with  ll2,(mo  men, 

Snifiuv. — The  siirlacc  of  France  exhibits,  in  gen- 
eral, an  advantageous  succession  of  high  and  low 
gniuiid.  Less  level  than  Poland,  the  U'lrth  of  (ier- 
inaiiy,  or  tho  greater  part  "f  F.iiropean  liilssla,  it  is, 
on  the  whide,  less  mou'italnoiis  than  Spain  or  Italy, 
anJ  may  with  great  propriety  be  compared  tc  Kngland, 
with  this  dlstiiicliun,  that   while  in  tho  latter,  the 


monnt&inoQg  tracts  are  in  the  north  ari  west,  in 
France  they  are  in  the  south  and  east.  1  asaing  over 
lofty  ridges  which  form  thu  frontier  line  of  France  on 
the  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Jura,  and  the 
Vosges,  and  confining  our  attention  to  the  ijterior,  we 
Slid  throughout  Flanders,  PicarUy,  Normandy,  and  the 
coimtries  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  I<oire,  a  level 
tract,  diversified  occasionally  by  hills,  either  insulated 
or  in  succession,  but  bj*  none  of  the  massy  elevations 
entitled  to  the  name  of  mountains.  These  wo  do  not 
meet  until  reaching  the  south  of  Champagne  and  north 
of  Burgundy,  near  the  sources  of  the  Meuse,  the  tlo- 
sulle,  the  Saone,  and  the  Seine.  From  this  bleak 
quarter  (lat.  47°  and  48°),  a  very  long  range  of  mount- 
ains proceeds  flrom  north  to  Eouth  in  a  direction  par- 
allel to  the  cours",  /i~8tof  the  Saune,  and  subsequently 
of  the  Rhone,  until,  un  approaching  the  Mediterranean, 
they  branch  off  to  the  south-west  and  join  the  Pyre- 
nees. Their  greatest  height  is  in  Auvergne  (alxiut 
lat.  45°),  where  this  chain,  or  more  properly  a  lateral 
liranch  of  it  attains,  at  the  mountains  called  Cantal 
and  Puy-de-Ddme,  an  elevation  of  fully  6355  feet,  and 
hag  Its  highest  ridge  covered  with  snow  during  the 
greater  part  of  tho  year.  Another,  but  a  much  less 
lofty  range,  extends  from  Bordeaux  to  the  south-oast, 
a  distance  of  150  miles,  until  it  reaches  the  Pyrenees. 
The  smaller  chains  are  numerous  in  the  east  and 
south-east  of  the  kingdom — in  Lorraine,  the  Nivcrnois, 
I)auphin6,  Provence ;  also  in  part  of  the  interior,  par- 
ticularly the  Limousin  and  Guienne.  They  are  inter- 
sjiersed  with  extensive  plains,  but,  on  the  whole,  the 
south  and  east  of  France  art  rugged  and  elevated 
tracts,  and  may  be  said  i  o  be  to  that  counry  what 
Wales  and  Scotland  ire  to  Great  Britain. 

Jiiver*. — The  cimrse  of  the  great  rivers  is  easily  con- 
nectc<l  with  tliis  view  of  the  surface  of  the  territory  of 
France.  Tlio  Moselle,  the  Mouse,  the  Miirne,  the  Aubo, 
the  Seine,  the  Yonne,  taking  their  rise  on  the  northern 
side  of  the  mountain  chain,  between  lat.  7°  and  48°, 
tlow  all  to  the  north  or  north-west,  until  readiing  the 
sea  or  quitting  the  territory  of  France.  F'roin  tho 
southern  slope  of  the  same  range  proceed  the  Saone, 
the  Doubs,  and  the  Ain.  These,  along  with  many 
smaller  streams,  are  all  received  by  the  Rhone,  which 
flows  almost  due  south,  with  a  full  and  rapid  current, 
until  it  reaches  the  Mediterranean.  The  Loire  bar' 
much  tho  longest  course  of  any  river  in  F'rance.  It 
rises  to  the  southward  of  lat.  45°,  flows  in  a  northerly 
direction  above  200  miles ;  turns,  near  Orleans,  to  the 
west;  is  joined  by  the  (Jher,  liidre,  and  Vienne  from 
the  south,  and,  after  receiving  tlio  Sarthe  from  the 
north,  falls  into  the  Atlantic  Iwlow  Nantes.  The 
fJaroine,  a  river  of  less  length  iif  course,  but  of  a 
greater  volume  of  water,  descends  fn.m  the  French 
sido  of  tho  Pyrenees,  flows  northweni,  and  after 
receiving  fVom  these  niouiitaius  a  numlier  of  tributarj- 
streams,  of  which  tho  chief  is  tho  Arricge,  turns  to  the 
westward  near  Moiitauban  (lat.  44°),  and  falls  into  th« 
Atlantic  after  being  augmented  liy  the  waters  of  the 
Tarn,  Aveyron,  Lot,  and  fiually  the  Dordogne— all 
fiowing  from  tho  western  face  of  the  mountains  of 
Auvergne. 

Frame  has  very  few  lakes,  cither  in  the  mountain- 
ous districts  of  tho  south,  or  In  the  great  levels  of  the 
north  anil  west.  It  contains,  however  a  number  of 
maritime  inlets,  forming  inland  bays,  ami  communi- 
cating with  tlir  sea  only  by  a  channel  of  greater  or 
less  wliltb.  These  oc  'ur  partly  in  the  south-west  coast, 
in  riasciiny ;  but  u'ore  '■  ,  tho  south  and  south-east, 
in  Latifjued  .,  and  P-.  ■  venie.  Their  want  of  depth  pre- 
vents I  hem  fnmi  scr.  ing  as  roadsteads  for  shipping,  and 
they  are  useful  chiefly  for  fishing,  or  for  the  luanurac- 
ture  (if  bay-salt. 

t'livenlf. — France  has  much  less  o'  artificial  or  orna- 
mental plantation  than  England,  and  much  moro  of 
natural  fon-st,  the  total  extent  of  ground  covered  l>y 
wood  being  computed  at  17,000,000  of  acres,  or  one 
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eighth  of  the  territorial  surface  of  the  kingdom.  For- 
ests are  found  in  almost  every  department.  Lower 
Normandy  contains  several  of  considerable  extent. 
There  is  a  large  one  at  Fontainebleao,  only  46  miles 
trom  Paris ;  and  a  larger  one  to  the  north  of  the  Ix>ire, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Orlians.  Those  situated  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea,  or  of  navigable  rivers,  or  of 
great  works,  such  as  glass-houses  jnd  iron-founderies, 
have  long  been  sulijected  to  an  improvident  consump- 
tion, which  is  likely  to  be  increased  by  the  still  heavy 
though  reduced  duties  imposed  on  foreign  coal,  and  by 
the  undue  encouragements  given  to  the  smelting  of 
iron  by  the  heavy  duties  which  were,  in  1814  and  in 
182?,  laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  iron ;  so  that 
at  presen*^  the  principal  furests  are  at  a  distance  inland, 
particuUi'ly  In  the  east,  in  the  aepartment  of  Ar- 
dennes, and  In  the  long  monntainons  tract  that  forms 
the  lioundary  of  France  on  the  side  of  .Switzerland. 

f'limnle, — In  a  country  of  so  great  extent,  and  of 
such  div)  .-gifled  surface  as  France,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
dense a  description  of  the  climate  under  a  fr>w  com- 
prehensive I     Js.     The  most  natural  divi^icn  is  into 
the  north,  south,  and  central   regions.     Tlic  north, 
comprehending  Flanders,   Picardy,  Normandy,   Brit- 
tany, and  in  general  all  that  part  of  France  which 
would  be  Ixiunded  on  the  south  by  a  diagonal  line  from 
l-Jt.  47°  on  the  west  to  lat.  4!t°  on  tlie  east  frontier, 
dears  a  great  resemblance,  l)Oth  in  temperature  and 
produce,  to  the  south  of  Knglimd,  rain  iK'curring  fre- 
quently, and  the  country  l)e!ng  conseciuptitly  fit  for 
pasture.     There,  ss  with  us,  the  predominp.nt  culture 
is  wheat,  luirley,  oats,  rye,  and  such  fruit  a3  apples, 
pears,  cherries  ;  rlso,  hemp,  flax,  -.nd  nipesced.     It  is 
here  only  in  France,  thnt  the  iiiitural  pastures  are 
rich  and  extonsivo ;  here,  also,  the  8|)ccie8  of  woo<l, 
ook,  ash,  elm,  t>ear  a  close  resemblance  to  ours.     The 
central  region  may  lie  saM  to  couipreliend  the  country 
to  the  south  of  the  Ixiire,  or  rather  of  the  dia^nal  line 
we  have  mentioned,  until  reaching  a  similar  line  in 
lot.  45°  on  the  west  and  47°  on   the  east  frontier. 
Here,  with  the  exception  of  i.ie  mountainous  |iarts, 
the  winter  is  sensibly  shorter  and   mililer.     Wheat, 
barley,  oats,  and  Tvt,  are  still  cultivated,  Imt  maize 
Ix-gins  to  ap]ioar,   aiid  vines   l>e<'om«   general.     The 
weather  in  thin  gn-at  inlrnd  trnct  is  much  more  steady 
than  in  tlie  north.     In  the  summer  months  there  is 
little  rain,  and  storms,  when  tliey  occur,  arc  frcijuiT  tly 
accompanied  with  hail ;  but,  on  the  wlioie,  the  tem- 
perature is  perliaps  the  nioxt  i.'easant  in  France,  being 
exempt  equally  from  the  oppi  Ksive  heat  of  the  soutb 
and  the  frequent  humidity  of  the  north.     The  third 
region,   comprehending    the    wliole    breadtli    of   the 
French  territory  from  lat.  4.1^  and  4(i'  to  lat.  I.'i",  and 
in  some  parts  to  4°.'°  .'«)',  approaches  in  climate  to  the 
heat  of  Nfuiin  and   It.ily,   rendering  it   necBSSMrv  in 
the  summer  to  sunpend  all  active  exiTtiun  during  the 
middle  of  the  day,  and  to  reserve  it  lor  the  morning 
knd  evening.      A  shaded  sitnatiim  is  here  the  drriiltm- 
lum  for  a  dwelling,  and  a  su|i|ily  of  water  for  agricul- 
ture.    In  thiH  region  the  beat  inverialily  pnxluces  an 
exuberant  chip  where  an  irrigation  can  be  supplied  ; 
hence  the    fre<|uency   of  wells,    which   are  generally 
worked  liy  a  wheel  and  some  rude  mai  Inner}'.    Wheat 
Is  |>artially  cultivated  ;  Imrley,  out",  and  rye,  only  on 
the  high  grounds;  niaiy.e  Ik  very  general,  and  vines 
supply  not.  only  the  main  article  of  exjKirt,  Imt  the 
ufual  drink  of  the  inlmbitint*.     The  common  fruits 
are  olives  ami  mullierrie'i.  and.  in  a  few  very  warm 
situations,  oranges  anil   lemomi.      Pasturage    iit   giH>il 

only  on  mountuinoiu  or  irPKatni  tracts.  To  pulmonic  t  im|Mirtant  isiini  France  i.i  cunsidcrubly  inri'ijiir 
invalids  the  iliniate  may  I  advantageous,  Imt  in  this  ,  tu  Knglund,  her  long  tract  of  coa.st  washeil  by  tlio 
re.s[iect,  also,  material  distinctions  ■■  tur  fniui  locality,  j  .\tlantii'  and  the  Hay  of  lti«i:iy  beiii^;  indilVcn'ijtly 
the  winter  in  the  south-east  of  Kruice  tieing  nt  ii.ier-  provided  with  sea-ports,  and  those  on  thii  MiulhiTfi 
Tals  verj'  cold,  fniin  the  rm/  ilr  liitr,  a  picning  wind  I  shon-  of  the  Channel  forming  u  striking  contruht  U  the 
that  blows  fnim  the  Al|>s  and  the  mountaliiN  uf  Au-  s|MU'iim(i  murilime  inlets  on  the  Knglisli  side.  I'o  Ijc^in 
Tfrgne.  Here,  notwithstanding  the  iititiide,  the  o<d4l  '  from  the  north-cust,  Dunkirk  hus  a  small  harliipr,  lnit 
01'  wlnUr  Is  tntanaa.     lirittany,  projecting  into  the  i  impruvod  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  appruuclied  on 


Atlantic,  is  as  rainy  as  Ireland  or  Cornwall.    Nor- 
mandy, with  part  of  Picardy  and  French  Flanders 
may  be  compared  to  our  inland  counties.     In  the  \n- 
terior  of  France  the  rains  are  less  frequent,  but  far 
more  heav}' ;  so  that  there  is  much  less  difference  la 
the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  in  the  course  of  the  year 
than  in  the  number  of  rainy  days.    The  atmosphere  of 
France  is  much  less  cloudy  thiin  that  of  Uritain.     The 
most  frequent  wind  in  the  north  of  France,  as  in 
Greet  Britain  and  Ireland,  is  the  south-west ;  it  pre- 
vails, also,  but  to  a  less  degree,  in  the  central  part  of 
the  kingdom.     In  the  south  of  France  the  more  com- 
mon winds  are  from  the  north.     The  difference  of 
temperature  lietween  Ix)ndon  end  Paris  is  not  consid- 
erable,  nor  is  the  degree  of  heat  found  to  be  intense 
alon(T  th-i  west  coast  of  France,  until  reaching  or 
rather  passing  Poltou.     In  the  interior  it  is  much 
more  perceptible,  being  stropgly  felt  at  Lyons,  Dor. 
deaux,  Toulouse,  and  still  more  in  the  latitude  of 
Nimes,  Aix,  tiarseilles,  and  Toulon.     Un  the  whole 
the  variations  of  climate  between  the  north  and  couth 
of  France  are  considerably  greater  timn  between  the 
north  and  south  of  Britain,  where  the  effect  of  diifer- 
ence  of  latitude  is  so  much  modified  by  the  vicinity  of 
the  sea,  and  where  no  sucli  variation  is  known  as  the 
verj-  material  one  indicated  by  the  diagonal  line  from 
east  to  west,  the  latter  being  two  degrees  colder  in 
consequence  of  the  breezes  and  vapors  of  the  Atl  ntic. 
The  harvest  begino  in  the  north  of  France  between 
the  20tli  and  25th  July,  in  the  ceutral  part  about  the 
midiiieof  that  month,  in  tlie  south  about  the  end  uf 
•lune.     September  and   October  are  the   months  of 
vintage.     The  great  hazard  to  the  corn  of  the  central 
part  of  the  kingdom  arises  from  violent  stonus  of  ruin 
and  hall ;  in  the  south,  from  the  wan*,  of  rain  in  the 
sp.ing.     In  the  winter,  the  vtnt  de  bue  often  proves 
destructive  to  the   olives.     The  great  heats  are  in 
.luly,  Augniit,  and  Septemlier  j  a  lime  of  mucli  a-inny. 
ance  in  the  south  of  France,  from  musquitoes,  gnaU 
Hies,   and  other   insects ;    while   even  scorpions  are 
found  in  that  warm  latitude. 

»S'oi7. — To  exhibit  a  classiti-jatiou  of  the  dilTertnt 
kinds  of  soil  is  a  tai^k  of  diliiculty  in  any  extensive 
country,  and  in  none  more  so  than  in  France,  where  a 
striking  dilference  prevails,  not  only  in  contiguous  de- 
partments, but  in  adjacent  districts  of  the  same  depart- 
nient.  In  Flanders,  Picardy,  Artois,  Normandy,  and 
the  Pays  de  lieauce,  a  fertik  tract  to  the  loutji  of 
Paris,  the  s<jil  consists  frequently  of  u  loamy  mold  • 
in  the  central  and  simthern  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is 
often  lighter;  wliilo  the  groi'tcr  part  of  lirittunc,  and 
of  the  dopurtinents  along  the  W'-'s'ern  coast,  have  a 
heathy  soil,  naturally  unproductive,  but  capable  of 
considerable  improvement.  Hut  these  collective  esti- 
mates are  iiablu  to  great  deductions  ;  and  the  attempts 
made  by  Arthur  Young,  ai:il  other  statistical  writers, 
to  calculuui  the  proportion  of  the  different  de,scri|itiiin» 
of  soil,  whether  loam,  heath,  chalk,  gravel,  or  the 
like,  arc  considered  by  the  I'reni  h  as  far  fnnn  sutcess- 
ful ;  even  (be  nioru  systematic  effort  made  by  their 
own  government,  in  the  'leginning  of  '.his  century,  to 
cumputc  the  v;tlue  of  liMid  by  minniii  de  fiUlun ,  that 
is,  by  classing  all  kindr^'d  soils  under  oni!  head,  proved 
altogether  alsirtive.  We  shall  forl)car,  therefore,  all 
such  vaguu  calculations,  and  proceed  to  stale  the 
value  of  uuniial  piodiice  in  the  ditl'erent  departments, 
ends'iivorinj,'  to  cast  the  latter  in  lots,  accordiiij;  In 
their  position  and  rebitive  pmiluctiveness. 

Iliirlinri,   l{irn4,    I'^iiiilU,    /imiih,    Hriilijrf,-   An   this 
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the  Dutch  plan  by  a  canal  leading  from  the  sea. 
Houlogne  hns  a  roadstead — which,  however,  has  been 
much  deepened  and  improved — indebted  for  its  celeb- 
rity under  Bonaparte  to  the  facility  of  giving  protec- 
tion, by  land  batteries  near  its  entrance,  to  a  numerous 
nasemblage  of  small  craft.  The  port  of  Dieppe  is  ex- 
posed, and  of  course  unsuitable  for  winter;  that  of 
St.  Malo  is  better;  while  Cherbourg,  on  which  im- 
mense sums  have  been  expended,  is  now  a  port  and 
arsenal  of  great  utility  and  importance  to  the  imperial 
nnvj'.  On  douiiling  the  projecting  part  of  Brittany, 
we  find,  in  the  south-west  of  that  province,  L'Orient. 
Brittany  also  possesses  Brest,  the  great  maritime  port 
of  the  Atlantic  for  the  navj'.  Proceeding  further  to 
tlio  4outh,  we  And  Rochefort,  at  La  Kocbcile,  a  small 
but  secure  harbor,  and  at  Bordeaux  a  river  nearly 
eiiual  in  width  to  the  Thames  at  London.  From  this 
there  is  no  sea-port  until  we  reach  Bayonne,  a  place  of 
no  easy  access.  On  the  Mediterranean,  1  ranee  has 
the  ports  of  Celte  and  Marseilles,  the  latter  spacious 
.ind  secure,  and  the  great  maritime  port,  arsenal,  and 
dockyard  of  Toulon,  which,  with  Cherbourg,  Brest, 
L'Orient,  Rochefort,  and  Toulon,  are  called,  in  ordi- 
nnrj'  parlance,  ports  militaires. 

Nantes,  though  a  large  commercial  town,  adjoins  a 
shallow  part  of  the  Ix)ire,  and  vessels  of  burden  are 
oblige i  to  load  and  unload  at  Paimbneuf.  The  gre-.; 
dockyards  and  naval  stations  of  the  kingdom  are  a' 
Brost  and  Toulon,  Imth  excellent  harbors,  and  at 
Kv'-in.-f,  which  is  situated  on  the  River  Charente, 
ni,.  .>nth.     In  all  these  the  accommodation  for 

ehipping  is  the  gift  of  natnre  ;  but  at  Cherbourg  the 
case  is  verj'  different,  tlint  port  containing  worlts,  of 
;yhith  the  labor  and  expense  (seethe  article  Brrak- 
WATKR,  Encyclo.  Brit.)  have  lieen  verj'  grcot.  Its 
roadstead,  extensive  Imt  open,  has  a  sea-wall,  afford- 
ing protection  from  the  swell  of  the  sea ;  and  its  spa- 
cious dock,  excavated  since  the  l)eglnning  of  this 
contuf}-,  at  an  expense  of  £8,000,000  sterling,  is  cnpa- 
blo  of  containing  fifty  sail  of  the  line.  Le  Havre  de 
Uracc,  the  t)e8t  mercantile  harbor  in  the  north  of 
ftancc,  has  also  been  formed  at  a  large  expense. 

Inland  Navigation. — The  square  form  of  France, 
fuvoral)le  as  it  is  for  n\iUtary  defense,  HUlijccts  the 
greater  part  of  the  country  to  the  want  of  those  read)- 
anil  economical  means  of  transport  by  sea  which  form 
the  great  physical  advantage  of  Oreat  Britain  and 
Irclinil.  Unluckily,  this  want  is  very  iniperfpctly 
supplied  by  the  Inland  waters,  canals  l)eing  very  little 
extended,  and  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers  sulv 
ject  to  many  obstructions  ;  occurring  in  one  part  from 
riipidity,  in  another  from  shallowness ;  at  one  season 
from  drought,  at  another  from  overflow.  The  appli- 
latiim  of  steam  to  navigation  has  oorrecte<l  in  part 
ttii^  most  Inconvenient  tardiness ;  I. lit  the  aecommoda- 
tiiin  which  is  afforded  liy  the  Loire  in  the  interior,  the 
Hlu'mn  in  the  south,  tlie  Seine  in  the  north,  and  the 
(ianmne,  witi,  its  Canal  clii  Langucdiic  in  the  south- 
west, U  but  a  small  |«)rtion  of  what  is  furnished  liy 
our  numerous  intersections  In  ICnglaml,  or  of  wj.at  is 
wanted  fur  so  extensive  n  territory  as  that  of  i'Vance. 
Tile  ("anal  of  I.aniJiicdoc,  or  the  Cimnl  ilii  Midi,  as  It 
is  now  generally  called,  begun  in  tlio  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  cninpteted  in  the  year  KW'iH,  was  the  lirst 
example  in  Kiirope  of  inland  navigation  on  a  great 
scale.  It  is  the  most  stiipeniloiia  undertiiking  of  the 
«nrt  that  has  been  "xecnted  in  I'Vance.  Its  general 
l.rcadtli  is  sixty  feet,  iti  ileptli  six  and  a  half  feet.  It 
h:iK  111  locks  and  sluices,  and  in  its  highest  part  it  is 
(li>fl  f|.(.t  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  As  n  sdentlllc 
«(irk,  it  (lid  honor  to  nn  ago  as  yet  llltle  advani'ed  in 
engineering ;  hut  in  x\  peciinlary  point  of  vh'W  it  was 
Miip-iHluitivp,  the  tidls  never  having  paid  flio  interest 
of  .he  very  large  sum  (upward  of  f1  ,'2(1(1, tHH)  sterliiigt 
expended  upon  it.*     The  canal  iM'gins  at  Toulouse  on 

*  The  coit  of  the  canal  was  1T,0(X),(X)0  francs,  roproMnUug, 


the  Garonne,  remounts  the  valley  of  the  Lhers,  tra* 
vones  the  chain  of  the  Monta  Corbiires,  which  joins 
the  Cevennes  to  the  Pyrenees,  descends  the  valley  of 
the  Aude  at  Carcasonne,  which  it  leaves  at  Ginestas 
to  pass  by  B^ziers,  where  it  traverses  the  Rivs  d'Orb. 
Passing  through  Heruult  above  and  near  Agdet,  it 
ends  at  I'Etang  de  Thau,  at  the  place  called  le  Port 
des  Onglous.  The  navigation  is  however  continued 
to  the  port  of  Cette  by  the  canal  of  Cette,  and  thus 
the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean  are  united. 

The  canal  of  Briare  is  of  earlier  date,  and  of  much 
less  extent.  The  object  here  was  to  open  a  naviga- 
tion from  the  Loire  on  the  south  to  the  Seine  on  the 
north,  by  a  canal  running  almost  due  north,  a  distance 
of  forty  miles.  It  then  receives  from  the  west  the 
cannl  of  Ork-ans,  commenced  in  1675,  and  proceeding 
also  from  the  Loire ;  after  which  the  canal  is  contin- 
ued to  the  north,  under  the  name  of  Canal  de  I'Oing, 
till  it  reaches  the  Seine.  This  canal  was  begun  in 
1G05,  in  the  reign  of  Henri  IV.,  and  was  completed  in 
1042,  u.  der  Louis  XIII.  There  are,  besides  this  great 
work,  several  other  important  and  extensive  canals  in 
France.  The  Canal  du  Centre  unites  the  Saone  and 
the  Loire  in  the  upper  part  of  the  course  of  the  latter. 
It  is  72  English  miles  in  length,  and  was  completed 
in  1791,  at  an  expense  of  £450,000.  Its  summit  level 
is  about  240  feet  above  the  level  of  the   Loire  at 

'goin.  I'i  has  81  locks,  5^  feet  of  >Nater,  48  of 
.eadth  at  the  water's  edge,  and  30  feet  ut  the  bottom. 
The  Canal  of  St.  Quentin,  28  English  miles  in  length, 
was  completed  in  1810,  but  the  navigation  was  far 
from  perfect.  In  1820  the  necessary  expenses  to 
render  the  canal  perfe':t  were  estimated  at  4,000,000 
francs,  A  concession  of  the  canal  was  mode  to  a  Sicur 
Ilonorez  in  1827,  for  a  period  of  twenty,  years.  On 
the  11th  of  July,  1847,  tlie  state  entered  into  full  and 
entire  possession  of  the  line  which  it  liad  conceded. 
It  joins  the  Scheldt  and  the  Somme.  The  Canal  of 
i)csan(on  is  extensive.  It  joins  the  Saone,  and  con- 
sequently the  iilmno,  to  the  Hhine.  From  the  Saone 
it  stretches  a  little  above  St.  Jean  de  Losne,  by  Dole, 
I)esan(,'on,  and  Mulhuusen,  to  Strasbourg,  a  distance 
of  200  miles,  where  it  joins  tlie  lihine.  The  canal  of 
Burgundy  joins  tlio  lihune  to  the  Seine.  This  canal 
was  opened  along  it'i  whole  line  in  December,  1832,  by 
way  of  trial,  and  in  the  past  year,  1854,  it  was  com- 
pletely opened.  The  canal  of  the  Ourcq  was  dug, 
not  tor  a  commercial  purpose,  but  to  convey  the  water 
of  that  little  river  to  Paris  for  the  consumption  of  the  in- 
habitants. At  a  village  called  I.a  Villctte,  on  the  nortli 
side  of  Paris,  'here  wiu*  some  years  ago  excavated,  at 
the  cost  of  a  million  sterling,  a  basin,  approaching  in 
size  to  our  London  docks, .  and  uchipted,  when  the 
necessary  canals  shall  be  completed,  for  tl}e  deposit  of 
merchandise  brought  from  Havre  and  Rouen  on  the 
one  side,  and  I'lunders  and  (Champagne  on  the  other. 
In  the  south  of  France  there  is  u  short  cunul  proceed- 
imr  from  the  Ithone,  near  Tarascon,  in  a  south-west 
(liroction,  to  the  Mediterranean,  called,  from  its  vicin- 
ity to  a  well-kiuvwn  annual  fair,  (huuil  dii  llemuaire. 
This  canal  traverses  a  great  extent  of  nuirsh,  which  it 
has  had  the  effect  of  draining.  This  wuter-way  was 
openei'.  to  supply  the  imperfect  navigation  of  the  lesser 
Uluiiie,  and  of  the  two  canals  by  which  the  communi- 
cation from  the  (iuronuo  to  the  Rliuno  was  formerly 
carried  on.  Those  are  among  the  chief  canals  of 
I'l'aiicu.  In  tliu  year  1830  there  were  seventy -four 
I'aiials,  having  a  total  length  of  3,til)!)|i(13  metrt?. 
nearly  C(|Ual  to  'i'lny\  Kiiglish  miles.  Hut  since  thun 
largo  sums  have  been  allocated  by  the  state  for  "inal- 
izafion.  In  the  lit'teeii  years  between  tliu  U'lli  .iily, 
1837,  and  the  28th  .Maivli,  1852,  M.  Ernest  (iraugez, 
chiet'-de-liiireau  ut  the  ministry  of  comiiiorce  ami  pulj- 

AceordlnK  to  M.  Krnest  (IruniroB  (see  Precis  Ilistoriqut  tt 
SlatiufHc  lies  rvits  iMvi<]alile»,  p.  4(W),  accurdtni;  to  the  prcs- 
cut  value  uf  mouey,  «  sum  of  tlO,UOO,UUU  francs. 
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Ho  works,  tells  us  that,  for  this  purpose,  extreordiasry 
oredlts  have  been  taken  for  241,936,861  franc*.  Of 
this  snm  227,696,600  franca  had  l)e«n  expended  on  Slst 
December,  1868.  In  1864,  a  cicdlt  of  8,000,000  franca 
had  been  gninted. 

The  canalization  of  the  Mayenno  from  Laval  to 
Mayenne,  of  the  Vire  trom  the  Pont  de  Goarfoleur  to 
Vire,  of  Rheims  to  the  Mame,  of  Bouc  to  Muitigaes, 
from  Caen  to  the  sea,  ttom  the  Cbaronte  to  Maronnes, 
from  I^  Rochelle  to  Marans,  and  from  Saint  Th6bault 
to  the  lateral  canal  of  the  Loire,  is  in  course  of  execu- 
tion. Bat  it  is  probable  that  this  improved  mode  of 
ooramunication  may  be  superseded  by  the  atill  greater 
improvement  of  the  railroad,  which  had  to  a  considerw 
able  degree  engrossed  the  public  attention  in  France. 
There  are,  however,  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  tiiese 
iroprovemcnti,  arising  partly  trom  the  mode  of  man- 
agement adopted,  and  partly  also  from  the  high  price 
of  tho  materials  required.  All  great  works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  communit}'  at  large,  such  as  canals, 
railroads,  docks,  and  the  like,  are  carried  on  at  the  ex- 
pcuFc,  for  the  benefit,  and  under  the  control  of  the 
government.  Plans  and  estimates  must  be  made  out 
and  laid  Iwfore  the  minister  of  the  interior,  who  refers 
them  to  other  public  functionaries,  namely,  tho  prefect 
of  tho  department,  and  afterword  to  the  bureau  des 
ponU  et  dta  chnHiit^t ;  and  when  all  these  persons  are 
satisfied,  a  public  officer  is  then  appointed  to  superin- 
tend the  work.  The  tedious  official  routine,  through 
which  all  public  undertakings  have  to  pass,  tends  to 
discourage  individual  enterprise,  and  accounts  perhaps 
for  the  corapiiratively  few  works  of  this  description 
which  have  lieen  undertaken  in  France,  llic  high 
price  of  iron,  in  consequence  of  the  tnx  on  foreign 
iron,  has  likewise  operated  as  a  great  discouragement 
to  the  construction  of  railroads  in  France ;  and  thus  we 
have  an  additional  illustration  of  the  ruinous  elferts 
of  this  tax  in  obstructing  the  domestic  improvements 
of  the  countr}-. 

linath. — The  great  roads  in  France  are  managed 
not,  us  with  iw,  by  county  commissioners,  liut  by  gov- 
ernment biireaax,  or  lioards,  the  chief  of  which  are  at 
Paris.  These  iHiards  am  all  under  the  direction  of  tho 
minister  of  public  works.  Tho  extent  of  road  under 
their  direction  is  aliout  80,000  miles ;  and  the  annual 
expenditure  from  £1,800,000  to  £l,5fK),()00,  tho  whole 
of  which  is  defrayed  without  one  toll  or  turnpike.  An 
attem|it  was  made  under  l<cnapart«  to  levy  tolls ;  but 
this  excited  so  lanrli  clamor  in  a  country  where  com- 
mcrrlal  intercourse  is  carrietl  on  almost  wholly  by 
land-carriage,  that  it  was  found  inilis|)ensable  to  seek 
tho  necessar;'  funds  from  another  source — a  tax  on 
snlt.  The  ifreat  roads  in  France  are  in  general  in  tol- 
erable condition ;  but  no  epithet  ran  convey  an  idea 
of  the  wretched  state  of  the  cross  roads  in  almost  every 
ilepartine'  •  ful!  of  hollows,  enciimtiered  witli  stones. 
or  Innu.' ,'  •:  'h  water,  they  r?<»ivo  hanlly  any  re- 
pair, bi  .  "  tidoned,  year  after  year,  to  the  effects 
of  tk«  >  '  Notwithstanding  tlio  little  done  l)y 
g«ivenin,.  .  -  tavi-r  locomotion,  the  tratlii'  on  ronds 
increased  ..  nfold  in  the  thirty  venrs  Iwtween  1811 
and  1811. 

The  grea ;  roads  In  Franco  aro  inuch  wider  than  in 
Kngland,  e:  hiliiting  frrq'iently  a  long  strniglit  ii venue 
lined  on  each  side  with  cliestnut  or  ntlier  large  trees. 
Rii.ids  In  France  are  classed  under  tliree  i  utegories— 
lni|M>rial  m.ids  14  metres  in  breadth,  departmental  rosds 
about    1 1    nietreM    broad,    and    the    ch'min$    ririnaur. 
Thev  arc  i^ftrn  iiaved  like  a  street  for  manv  miles  in  ! 
succession;  the  iirt  of  road-making  lielng  as  yet  t(M> 
little  understood  to  prevent  mnterinl  injury  fmni  the  : 
heavy  wagons  and  ill.4'on»trui led  wheels,  without  re-  \ 
sorting  to  this  unplxaannt  alternative.     Traveling  is  ^ 
thus  much  less  agreeulilu  tliiin  in  Kngluiid,  particularly  j 
M  the  villages  want  neatness  and  cheiTfulnrss,  while  i 
m'wt  of  tlio  towns  along  the  road  arc  disfigured  by  { 
narrow  crooked  streets,  in  which  new  stone  buildings  I 


are  often  mixed  with  antiquated  wooden  ttructares, 
such  as  have  disappeared  tmxa  onr  provincial  towns 
for  nearly  a  centnry  past.  The  mails  are  now  con- 
vej'ed  as  with  us  by  the  railroad,  but  where  there  is  no 
rail,  in  a  kmd  of  chariot  calleid  a  maUt-potte.  The 
diligences,  though  somewhat  improved  in  strt'cturo 
are  still  clumsy  and  lumbering. 

Jtailroadt. — During  the  twenty  vears  between  1828 
and  the  24th  February,  1848,  the  railroad  conceded  to 
private  companies  in  France  amounted  to  2287  miles. 
The  revolution  of  February-  put  a  sudden  stop  to  all 
enterprises  of  this  kind.  There  was  not  a  single  con- 
cession made  in  1848,  1849,  or  1850.  Indeed,  some 
companies,  unable  to  carry  on  the  work  confided  to 
them,  were  either  sequestrated  or  taken  possession  of 
by  the  state.  The  concession  of  ihe  line  from  Paris  to 
Ubeims  was  made  on  the  10th  July,  18fi],  of  the  line 
round  Paris  on  the  11th  Decemlwr,  1851,  of  the  lino 
from  Paris  to  Lyons,  5th  Januarj-,  1852,  of  tlie  lino 
from  Lyons  to  Avignon,  8d  .lanuary,  1862.  These  and 
other  concessions  in  1H62  added  2U50  miles  to  the  ex- 
tent of  rail.  In  1853  the  progress  continued,  and 
concessions  to  the  extent  of  182U  miles  were  granted. 
The  year  1864  has  been  amsecrated  to  the  execution 
of  the  works,  and  more  than  372  miles  have  been 
opened  between  the  1st  January  and  the  8Iut  Deccin- 
lier,  1854.  At  th?  breaking  out  of  the  Feiiruar^-  rev- 
olution, the  concessions  for  railways  amounted  to 
22.17  miles ;  in  1854  they  amounted  to  more  than  U-J14 
miles.  At  the  end  of  1855,  8728  miles  additional  were 
opened  to  the  public.  The  length  of  lines  conceded 
and  executed  have  thiu  increased  threerold  in  the 
space  of  a  few  years.  Almut  £80,000,001)  have  lieen 
expended  on  these  enterprises.  Tho  credit  re{[iiired 
in  tho  budget  of  185(i  for  railways  is  equiil  to  tliut  of 
IH&o — namely,  6."),435,!»'.I9  franco.  At  present  i  iMio) 
the  lirancli  rail  from  Ktrasliourg  to  Kheinis,  from  Itec 
d'AUier  to  (Jlemiont,  with  n  liranch  to  Novers,  fnim 
.St.  (iormain  des  Fosses  to  Roanne,  from  Mons  to 
Laval,  from  Marseilles  to  Toulon,  from  Cuen  to  (,'hcr- 
Iwurg,  from  Rordeaux  to  Ilayonne,  and  from  Narlionne 
to  Per])ignan,  are  in  course  of  construction.  Some  of 
these  lines  ore  to  be  opened  this  year,  some  in  1857, 
and  some  in  IM68. 


Rah-wat  Rktcexb. 

1958.  .Value  reoelTcil,  82,6.H,k,'M!  ft. 
ISM.,  "  4<>,IA««'- 


»i(r.  MIlM. 
Lenifth,  2,4TS 
2,S51 


HrUigen. — The  French  have  few  cast-iron  lirldges, 
ali  their  great  structures  of  tliis  ii"9crlption  boinn  of 
stone.  Of  tlicse,  the  cliief  are  the  liriilges  over  the 
\Anra  at  C)rluans,  Tours,  and  Nantc<> ;  tlio.se  mi  a 
smaller  .scale  over  the  .Seine  at  Paris  ;  rind  tlio.o'  over 
tlie  Saone  and  Rhone  at  L}">ns.  Tlie  I'ont  du  St  Ks- 
prit  aliove  Orange,  over  tho  Rhone,  is  a  lung strmtiire 
of  lU  arches.  At  no  great  distance  from  it  Is  tlic  I'ont 
du  (iani,  one  of  the  mnat  entire,  stupenduiis,  nml  Ihmiu- 
tiful  monuments  of  lioman  arcliitccturo,  ((inipo.sccl  of 
a  triple  tier  of  arches,  erfctcd  for  the  pur|HisR  of  idn- 
ducting  an  a(|uednct  over  the  river  (iiinlnn.  'I'lii.s 
mH;niirtcent  structure  is  I.'>7  feet  in  height,  .WO  fuct  in 
length  at  the  N>ttum,  aii<l  n72  at  the  top.  Of  the 
lately-erected  liridges  in  France,  the  most  romurkaWn 
are  those  ovv'r  tlie  .Si'lno  at  Ncnilly  near  Paris,  anil 
over  the  Oise  at  .St.  Maixent,  with  two  of  larger  ili- 
mensiona,  vis.,  one  over  the  (iaronne  at  llonlcaiix.tlin 
otiier  over  the  .Seine  at  Kouun.  Mrldgos,  as  well  as 
nmils,  and  nil  other  means  of  intcrcoinniutiiiatiiin 
iirx  under  tlie  direction  of  the  minister  of  |mlillc 
works;  a  s|iecial  schisil  for  the  foniiation  of  cngiiiciTs 
of  lirldges  and  iiiads  Is  fstulilislicd  at  Paris.  Thn  ter- 
ritory of  I'raiic'o  is  ilividiMi  Into  '.tj  lnsji<Mtor«lii|)H  of 
jxmlt  rt  ihnnmrrt.  The  tcl»graphl<'  coiiinmnlcutlnnH 
arc  prini'l|>ally  made  liy  means  of  the  electric  tclo- 
graph,  of  whii.'h  the  government  reserves  lo  itscif  a 
inoiiop'oly,  but  private  persons  are  allowed  to  avail 
tb>!.nselvos  of  it. 
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Agriculture. — The  agriculture  of  France  ia  in  a 
very  different  state  from  that  of  England  or  Scot- 
land, being  marked  by  a  degree  ot  backwardness  not 
t  little  surprising  in  a  ccnntry  so  far  advanced  in 
many  departments  of  ntt  :■  x  scief^.  The  causes  of 
thiD,  however,  are  not  nt  difficult  explanation.  France 
enjoyed  for  scarcely  more  than  88  years,  i.  e.,  from 
1H14  to  1(W8,  the  advantage  of  a  representative  body  ; 
and  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  was  long  far  infe- 
rior to  that  uf  the  same  class  in  England.  No  ecclesi- 
nsticiil  reformation  had  taken  place  to  remove  a  valu- 
able part  of  tlio  national  territory  out  of  the  hands  of 
inilulent  life  occupants  ;  and  the  grands  seigneurs,  the 
other  great  liody  of  landholders,  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  Paris  and  Versailles,  without  l)estowing  a 
thou);ht  on  their  lands  or  their  tenantry,  except  to  ex- 
tract from  them  the  moans  of  defraying  their  expenses 
in  the  capital.  To  this  was  added  a  system  of  taxa- 
tion, less  heavy,  indeed,  than  that  to  which  we  are 
subjected  in  England,  Imt  extremely  crude  and  im- 
politic, as  evinced  in  the  gabelle,  or  tax  on  salt  used  in 
private  families,  and  in  the  corvee,  or  obligation  on  the 
peasantry  to  lal)or  on  the  high  roads.  To  these  were 
joined  the  hnmiliating  enactments  of  the  gamt  '.aws, 
anil  the  more  substantial  injurj-  of  tithes  ;  for  the  cler- 
ical iHMly  in  France  levied  this  pernicious  assessment 
as  in  England,  though  possessing  in  property,  lands  of 
the  computed  rent  of  Ave  millions  sterling. 

Another  great  drawback  on  French  agriculture  was 
the  insignilicant  size  of  the  occupancies,  whether  held 
as  farms  or  os  property.  A  French  agriculturist  on  a 
smnll  scale  has  little  idea  of  selling  his  paternal  acres, 
and  converting  the  amount  into  a  capital  for  a  farm. 
lie  is  much  more  likely  to  go  on  as  the  proprietor  of 
eight  or  ten  acres  of  land,  and  the  cultivator  of  as 
many  more.  The  mode  of  paying  rent  was  equally 
Mngular ;  money  '•cnts  wore  general  only  in  tha  north 
or  most  fertile  parts  of  France  ;  they  did  not,  on  the 
vhole,  exist  in  more  than  a  lifth  or  sixth  of  the  king- 
dom before  the  Revolution.  A  more  freiiuent  specieii 
of  tenure  was  by  u  grant  made  under  the  reservation 
of  a  fine,  of  a  i|uitrpnt,  or  of  cer.;ain  servitudes,  of 
which  the  least  liunlensome  were  sending  com  to  the 
mill,  or  grapes  to  the  press,  of  the  pniprietor.  IJut  of 
all  Indications  of  poverty  and  backwardness,  the  most 
tlrikin^  was  the  systeni  of  melaire  (rent  in  kir  1) ;  a 
practice  by  which  a  tenant,  having  little  cnpitiil  of  his 
own,  receives  from  the  proprietor  the  live  stock  and 
implements  necessary  for  cultivating  his  petty  tenure, 
and  divides  with  him  its  produce.  This  wretched 
mrtlind  was  and  still  is  common,  not  indeed  in  the 
north  and  north-east  of  France,  but  in  many  of  the 
poorer  districts  of  the  centre  and  south.  There  are, 
it  is  to  be  remarked,  se*  ^ral  distincticms  in  this  sys- 
tem; the  landholder,  in  some  parts,  ])n)viding  only 
half  the  cattle  and  seed,  and  in  others  the  whole. 
There  in,  of  cmirse,  a  corresponding  difference  in  the 
apportionment  of  the  produce. 

Hjferlf  of  the  lierolliiion. — hi  RiittUiliim  a  ete  fnitr 
pour  If  niltimteur  ia  a  common  naying  in  France.  In- 
deed, that  great  convulsion  improved  so  muili  the  sit- 
uatir.ii  of  the  agriculturists,  by  canceling,  at  one  dc- 
clsivo  blow,  the  tithes,  the  game-laws,  the  (viciw,  ami 
other  relics  of  feudal  servituilc,  timt,  after  all  the  hor- 
rors of  .lacdliinism,  and  all  the  tyranny  of  llonnparte, 
u  strong  nttaclitnent  to  the  Itevolution  survivals  among 
this  iiacilic  class.  Further,  llui  sale  of  the  church 
lanils  triiiisfcrrcd  a  vulualdc  mass  of  property  from 
inibdent  into  active  hands.  Hut  with  this  must  ter- 
minate the  eulogy  on  thu  Kcviilution,  the  fiirthcr  prog- 
ress mihin  by  agriculture,  having  been  caused  less  by 
any  |«illtical  change,  than  by  Iho  gradual  clfect  of  ex- 
perience, and  the  diffusion  of  information.  The  do- 
(•reo  of  agricultural  improvement  in  Franco  since  the 
first  Iteviihition  liaa  certainly  been  less  thon  in  Kn- 
f(land  and  Scotland,  and  in  one  very  material  point 
that  memorable  convulsion  has  tended  to  retard  tt ; 
Yr 


we  mean  by  the  law  suggested  by  a  jealousy  of  the 
ascendency  of  the  noblesse,  which  obliges  the  owner  of 
property,  whether  in  land  or  money,  to  make  an  al-  ' 
most  equal  division  of  it  among  his  children.  The 
parent  of  two  children  haa  the  free  disposal  of  only 
one  third  of  his  propert}*.  and  the  parent  of  three 
children  of  only  one  fourth,  the  residue  being  shared 
equally  among  all.  Tho  claim  of  primogeniture  i« 
thus  in  a  manner  annulled ;  and  a  law  which  is  appa- 
rently wise  and  equitable,  proves  the  source  of  great 
injury  to  agriculture,  by  multiplying  the  petty  plots 
of  land  throughout  a  country  where  they  were  pre- 
viously  far  too  numerous. 

The  following  table,  taken  from  official  documents 
published  by  M.  Duchutel,  exhibits  in  hectares  the 
physical  and  agricultural  division  of  the  French  ter- 
ritory, which  hog  not  materially  changed  within  the 
last  20  years. 

HficUni. 
Ground   occupied 

by  buildings....       241,843 
Koads,  paths,  plac- 
es, ete  1,215,118 

Rivers,  lakes,  and 

brooks 454,865 

Foi  osts  and  unpro- 

ductlTo  domatns    1,209,183 
Cemetorlos, 
cbnrcbos,     and 
public  establish- 
ments          1T,TT4 

ToUl 52,762,698 

(Acres,  130,TT2,475.) 
Statkmrnt  or  tiir  Akka  ok  France,  DisxiNouisniNO  ap- 

PUOXIHATKLY   T!!S  VARIOUS     KINDS     Of    SolL  OF   WUICII 
TOE   HUKFACE   IS    COMPOSED. 


Hectares. 

CultlvBbloland... 

25,569,152 

Meadows. 

4,834,621 

Vineyards. 

2,134,822 

Woods 

7,422,814 

Orchards  and  gar- 

dons 

643,699 

Willow   and    elm 

plantations,  etc. 

64,499 

Pools  and  water- 

ing places 

209,431 

Downs,    pastures, 

and  heaths 

7,799,671 

Navigable  canals. 

1.681 

Diverse  cultures.. 

951,984 

Mountainous  coun- 
try.   4,268,750 

Heathy  ditto,  or 
landcs 5,676,188 

Soil  of  rich  molds..  7,276,86S 

Soil  of  chalk  or 
limestone 9,7S8,197 

Soil  Pf  gravel 3,417,898 

Stony  soil 6,612,843 


Sandy  soil 6,961  87T 

Soil  of  clay 2,282,868 

Marshy  and 

swampy  soil 234,448 

Soil     or     various 

kinds 7,284,243 


Hectares,  62,762,6! 
(Acres,  l.S0,772,47fi.) 


The  surprising  proportion  of  land  in  France  under 
tillage  is  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  occupancies, 
the  cheapness  of  labor,  and  the  general  use  of  breail 
instead  of  animal  food  by  the  humbler  orders.  The 
last  is  connected  with  another  remarkable  circum- 
stance ;  the  very  slender  proportion  of  land  under 
ivisture,  of  which  the  main  cause  is  the  dry  climate 
of  the  southern  and  central  part  of  the  kingdom.  In 
the  proportion  of  poor  and  unproductive  land  France 
and  England  are  nearly  on  a  par,  but  the  French  in- 
cur e  very  heavy  disadvantage  by  using  wood  instead 
of  coal  for  fuel,  and  covering  with  forests  many  tracts 
which  might  be  made  available  for  either  pasture  or 
tillage.  All  France  in  1840  gave  13*14  hectolitres 
per  hectare.  The  total  value  of  cereals  in  1813  was 
1,780,478,(KW  tt.,  or  9387  fr.  per  hectare,  or  59  fr.  per 
head.  In  1840  (which  was  the  last  account)  it  was  cal- 
culated at  2,5(!.5,Vi;i«,00O,  at  18,900  fr.  per  hectare,  or 
77  |)er  head.  In  1840  there  were  5,586,787  hectares  in 
wheat.  In  England  'J,1il0,900  hectares.  The  wheat 
pri«luct  in  1840  was  (i'07  for  1.  In  England  it  is  9  for 
1.  The  total  value  in  tho  United  Kingdom,  078,500,- 
(KK)  fr.  at  2J  fr. ;  in  France,  1,400,000,000  fr.  at  20  fr. 
the  hectolitre.  The  :irablo  land  of  Franco  in  1840  was 
22,240,090  hectares.  The  valuo  of  tho  cereals,  fal- 
lows, nnd  artificial  meadows  in  France  reaches  2,351,- 
618,y  I  fr.,  and  their  mean  value  lOti  fr.  per  licctore. 
TNe '.  mes  in  1840  covered  1,072,840  hectares.  The  total 
return  of  French  cultivation  in  agriculture  reaches  : 

KniAM. 
Culllvatcd  ground,  to  the  valuo  of.....  ■'),i»2, 1111,220 

I'aHtnrngc.  otc M«,7»4,9fl5 

Woods  and  forests 2«l,2.'W,3'i6 


ToUl 6,02!',  169,460 

In  order  to  present  this  subject  more  fully,  we  add 
the  following  condensed  tables  of  primary  and  second- 
ary crojw  thronghcut  Franco  in  tho  j-oar  1868  ; 
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Pkimabt  Cton  IR  18B3, 


PotatoM 
Wbeat.. 
Spelt.... 
Mcalln. . 
Buckwheat 

Eye- 

Barley. , . . 

Oat*. 

Malie 

ToUl... 


Aeni 

~«;a78,8Slo^ 

lS,8a&,748 
11,696 
2.2.M,(H4 
1,609,811 
6,868,  S6SI 
2,986,186 
7,414.996 
1,861,088 

88,«i7,«a 


Crop,  Qr«, 
ptr  ■UN, 

8a-9()" 

4-28 
9-89 
4-46 
4-78 
8-71 
4-67 
8-48 
4-09 


Total  prodaotlon. 


£7,99&,888-3 
43,888,388-8 
81,948,7150-0 

^788,838■8 

2,414,fi83-3 
11,716,666-6 

8,462.800-0 
11.9.H166-6 

2,860,00tH)_ 


BlOOMDAKT  lUPBOVKD  C>OPS  IN  188,3. 


Prndaetfoni.             Aeru. 

Qr.. 

peraor*. 

Vslm 
per  Mm. 

TnlKl 
prodncUon. 

Vino  land j    4,878,984 

Oanlens. ,       891, .382 

Pnlse ;       7.38,745 

Man^el-wurtzel       142,493 

Hops 8,048 

Bape 468.781 

Hemp 48^J88 

Hemp-sued 1          — 

Flan 242,768 

Flaxseed 

Madder 86,262 

Tobacco.. 19,668 

Olives 812,899 

2-S« 

V-66 
86-18 
■144 
1-90 

1-36 

1-08 

8T'60 
94-84 
24-76 

£8368 
6-978 
2-n8 
7-967 

18-861 
4-T06 

7-755 
9-76S 

)o-oso 

10-918 
9-8M 

£18,960,416 
8.214,688 
2.0,%«.838 
1,147,916 
39,.'>83 
2,018,780 

1,4A000 

2,256,280 

866,280 
197,916 
870,888 
884,166 
»»,7?»,166 

Chestnuts '     1.12,\326 

Pasture  Meads.    14.277,664 

4-08            -470 
18-96          1-624 

Total 28861,771 

....     1     .... 

£61,829,162 

Nktt  Rim;iK  or  Land  in   KaAKCii,   ncrKoscD  bt  tik 

KVULUU  At'PK,  AND  rALCl'LATKD  FROM  nmi'IAL  i*t'H%'KVS. 

■.      d. 

,      Tillage  (average  of  poor  and  fertile  solU) II  0 

Vines 37  0 

Meadow  land 87  0 

Natural  pasturage,  cbieAy  mountainous. 8  6 

Womls 7  6 

Chestnut  planlatlont, 7  6 

Orrhards. 13  0 

Kli«bt>n  irardim 45  0 

Various  klniU  at  rulture,  viz.,  nurseries,  bop- 

grounils,  ollvt>-;.'n)un(l.«.  etc 18  6 

General  avornge  of  all  France,  per  English  acre    9  1 

.  We  proceed  to  add  a  few  reniarkn  on  Frencli  ogri- 
coltare,  with  reference  to  articles  less  known  or  loss 
((enerally  raised  in  Kn^liind.  Uurkwlie»t  is  cultivitted 
extensively  in  llrittuny,  Nomtandy,  ami  the  north  of 
fraiicA,  (tartly  as  (;reen  food  for  rattle,  partly  for  the 
diet  of  tha  peasantry ;  it  is  fjencrully  sown  in  June 
anJ  reajied  in  the  end  of  Septonilwr.  Wheat  and 
me.olin  are  principu'ly  cultivated  in  the  north,  liut  the 
prodnco  of  the  south,  thout;h  le»s  uliun<luut,  is  gener- 
ally preferred.  Uarley  and  oats  are  ;tl»o  more  common 
in  the  north.  Rye  in  raised  pretty  ec|ually  in  all  parts 
of  France.  ]{ape-»eud  is  very  Kenerul  in  l-'rcnch 
Kliimlers  imd  Normandy ;  it  sappIiv.-<  oil  tor  the  mar- 
ket and  food  for  cuttle,  either  wliea  grti-n  or  in  cukes. 
CoUa  (r<desee<l)  is  raised  for  the  same  purjioses.  To- 
Itarco  would  1)6  fjenerally  cultivutcil  in  France,  were 
it  not  monopolized  for  the  lienelit  of  tho  State  ;  hence 
its  cultivation  is  contined  tn  certain  licensed  districts, 
which  are  cliietly  in  Alsace  und  I'icurdy.  Tho  >|uallty 
of  the  article  pnxluced  under  the  royal  nionnjHily  is 
greatly  inferior  to  that  produced  hy  (irivate  cultiva- 
tors ahroad,  while  the  price  l>ein)(  -ilHI  per  cent,  higher, 
the  latter  is  smu););leil  into  r'runce  in  tcreut  (|uuntitics, 
notwitlutandin^  all  attvmjits  to  prevent  it.  Hax  is 
raised  verj-  generally,  not  merely  in  French  Flanders, 
Alsiice,  and  Normandy,  hut  in  the  provinces  of  the 
west  and  south,  where  the  family  of  almost  everj' 
peasant  rears  a  little  stock  annually  to  Ihi  spun  l>y  his 
wife  and  daughters.  IIo|m  are  almost  exclusively 
grown  in  those  parts  of  France  ^Hir<lcrini{  on  Kelgiuni. 
iiemp  also  is  raised  in  many  parts  of  France,  particu- 
larly in  the  north.  Maize  Is  u  plant  of  great  import- 
ance, whether  for  llic  food  of  man  nr  of  c-attlc  ;  when 
intended  to  staml  for  harvest,  it  is  planteil  in  rows  with 
very  little  tee*!,  anil  yields  more  than  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  wbeat  that  would  lie  produced  on  the  name 
■pace.     Daring  its  gmwth  the  lusvca  are  stripiNsU  reg- 


ularly for  the  food  of  cattle ;  and  in  m>me  districti  it  is 
sown  thick  and  mown  merely  fur  tliat  purpose.  Maize 
and  millet  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  soutli  and  south-east. 
Such  valuable  suUstitutes  have,  as  yet,  prevented  tur- 
nips from  being  generally  introduced  into  France.  Even 
potatoes  were  long  very  little  known,  and  it  is  only 
during  the  last  half  century  that  the  dislike  to  this 
tulier  has  disappeared.  Potatoes  are  mora  cultivated 
in  the  east  than  in  any  other  district.  Chestnuts  are 
most  common  in  the  central  part  of  France,  where  they 
supply  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  food  of  the 
peasantry*.  In  the  south  the  fruits  are  chiefly  olivr^i 
almonds,  mulberries,  flgs,  and  prunes ;  oranges  .are 
partially  cultivated  in  the  south-eastern  extremity  of 
the  kingdom,  on  tho  verge  of  Italy,  but  with  groatun- 
certainty,  for  a  severe  winter  is  fatal  to  these  trees 
and  in  some  measure  also  to  tho  olives. 

Irrigation  is  little  understood  in  the  north  of  France 
but  in  the  south  the  want  of  frequent  rain  renders  it 
a  primary  object  of  attention ;  it  in  fact  dolurmines 
th?  ratio  of  productiveness,  since  the  warmth  of  tho 
eun  seldom  fails  to  ripen  whatever  has  received  ui-  ad- 
equate supply  of  moisture.  According  to  M.  llecque- 
rel,  there  has  been  a  progressive  annual  incrcuKc  in 
the  number  of  hectolitres  produced  since  181.^,  There 
has  been  a  very  decided  progress  in  agricultural  im- 
provement in  every  part  of  France,  bui  notably  in  tho 
we.<it  and  south-west.  The  increase  in  pro<luctivonci>s  in 
all  manner  of  grains  is  estimated  at  2,141,217  hectolitres. 

The  culture  of  the  vine  extends  more  or  less  over 
fully  the  half  of  France,  beginning  us  far  north  as 
(.'ham|>agne,  and  spreading  over  the  country  to  the 
south  and  the  west.  This  culture  is,  however,  very 
limited  in  (.'huinpagnc,  and  even  in  llurgundv;  in 
I'rovence,  and  the  lower  part  of  ].ungueduc,  tlie  cli- 
mate is  warmer,  and  the  culture  general,  tliou(;h  not 
manage<l  with  such  skill  as  along  the  barilts  v{  the 
(inroniie,  where  the  spirit  of  improvement  U  excited 
by  a  demand  for  foreign  markets.  As  vines  fuccced 
in  light  and  unpriMliictivc  soils,  their  culture  gives :; 
value  to  nnich  ground  which  would  otherwise  he  use- 
less ;  and  '.he  petty  sulalivi.sicuis  of  land  are  here  less 
injurious  than  in  the  case  of  com.  From  the  great 
variety  of  .-"oil  and  climate,  tlu'  ((uality  cf  French 
wines  is  very  various.  The  amount  produced  has 
been  considerably  increased  since  171X1,  as  well  from 
the  division  of  many  large  estates,  as  from  the  i|uan- 
tity  of  waste  land  which  has  been  brought  into  culture, 
It  is,  briwovcr,  remarked  by  M.  Moreaii  de  .hjniic.s 
(Sl/iliitiijiif  til'  IWi/nciilliin  ill'  FruHCp,  ]S48)  timt  the 
consumption  of  wine  in  France  has  remained  slatinnary 
since  171)1,  and  that  the  quantity  consumed  In- each 
individual  is  not  more  than  it  was  half  a  century  ago. 
(.'onsideriiig  the  increase  of  wealth  and  popuiatiim, 
M.  .louni's  calculates  tbut  tho  consuni|itiiiu  should 
ha\  e  increu-sud  M  |ier  <'ent.  It  is  computed  tliat  nearly 
6,0iK),0iM)  acres  of  land  are  planted  with  vines,  und 
that  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  is  from  i,''.'8,ll<MI,- 
000  to  X:iO,(M)0,000,  of  which  about  a  tenth  or  twelfth 
part  only  is  ex|H>rted.  It  is  very  diflicult  to  say  u 
what  extent  the  vino  disease  and  the  e.xcision  of  vine 
branches  in  consequence  thereof,  has  all'ecled  the  pni- 
ductioii  of  wine  either  in  i(uantity  or  quality.  It  has 
unquestionably  had  the  ellVct  of  raising  the  price  of 
the  liner  wines  from  I'o  to  ,'C>  |)ur  cent.,  and  of  raisiiiif 
the  price  of  brandy,  during  the  last  two  years,  nearly 
UOO  |i«r  cent. 

QiiANTiTV    or    WixK  rnoni-cHii  in    Franck  hciiiso  Tiir 
roM.owiNO  sKvr.N  Vkabs,  in  Iupkriai.  (Ialiom 

hint.  Ila'li.         1 1  lini'.  liilla. 


1h4S. l,lll6,6s7.W4 

1HI9 78-i!iH,6-»6 

IS*) 9sil.78t).166 

I'-M 867.1HH,()88 


l&Va 6-i«,71i«.-i-i-i 

1.*! 4«\.W,7I4 

1854 287,87T,1I.S 


Averoge  annual  produce  befuru  tiie  oidium  ap- 
lieared,  U-24,IMX),(M0  gaUuna,  worth  £ii,'jU\;U^  iter- 
ling. 
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KuMiiB  or  Impbrial  Oalloks  or  Wink  distilled  pdr- 

INO  TIIK  rOLLOWI.NO  HKVEN  YEARS  INTO  Sl'IRlT  OF  VflHK 

AND    Brandy,   tiik   Proportions   hkino    about  two 
TUIHDS  Spirit  or  Wins  and  onr  third  Brandy. 
wiva.  iriMiT. 

Imp.  Uiilla.  Imp.  UdIU. 

1R18 161,800,000  19,800,000 

184» S06,8()0,000  24,200,000 

1880. 178,ii00,000  '28,100,000 

1S81 215,800,000  28.600,000 

1852 211,200,000  27,800,000 

188& 110,000,000  18,420,000 

ISM. 82,400,000  11,990,000 

The  exports  of  wine  and  brandy  from  France  for 
the  following  four  years,  are  as  follows : 


WINK. 

Imp.  Ilalli. 

1851 60,149,078 

1882 68,991,190 

1868 44,180,488 

IsM 28,808,912 


■  ■ANDT. 

lull).  Ok1I«. 

1881 

1852 7,488.448 

1S68...   6,898,794 

IS-M 8,412,412 


It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  effect  of  the  oiJium  or 
vino  disease  has  for  the  last  few  years  caused  an  im- 
nortution  of  foreijrn  wine  into  France  for  home  con- 
jumption.  The  following  is  an  account  of  the 
imports  of  foreign  wine  and  siiirits  into  France  for 
the  years  1852-4 : 

wins. 
Imp.  Ciilla, 

•  1S62 76,494 

lS5il. 98,404 


IS.U... 


..  2,670,680 


■riRiTs. 
Imp.  nalli. 

1882 286.978 

186;t 280,302 

1854. 1,8»8,458 


It  will  be  observed,  that  the  import  immensely  in- 
creased during  the  last  year,  owing  to  the  largo  quan- 
tities used  for  the  supply  ui  the  French  army  in  the 
Crimea. 

Of  tlie  spirits  in  the  above  table,  802,019  gallons 
were  rum  imported  from  Kngland. 

A  quantity  eciuiil  to  a)H)ut  a  si.xth  of  the  wine  is 
made  into  brandy,  for  brandy  is  distilled  wherever 
vine.s  are  grown  ;  and  of  it  also  the  best  in  quality  is 
in  the  vicinity  (if  the  (iaronne.  This  important  and 
!t;iple  brunch  of  French  industrj-  has  been  verj'  se- 
riously injured  by  the  prohibitory  system  of  custom- 
liouse  laws,  whicli  were  extended  and  increased  in  rigor 
during  the  reigns  of  Louis  XVI 1 1,  and  Charles  X., 
and  were  not  much  mitigated  during  the  18  years' 
K\fn  (if  Louis  Philippe.  Many  of  the  loading  states- 
men (if  France  still  evince  a  most  inistukpii  partiality 
to  the  proliibitive  system.  Franco,  by  excluding  the 
pnKliice  of  otlier  nations,  virtually  deprives,  or  greatly 
limits,  liy  the  eame  laws,  the  reception  of  her  own 
prtHluco  into  foreign  countries.  It  is  clear  that  they 
must  pay  for  the  wines  of  Franco  with  their  own 
pniduco,  which,  if  France  refuse  to  receive,  they  have 
no  other  equivalent  to  give  her  in  return  ;  they  must 
procure  an  equivalent  from  foreign  countries,  and  the 
effect  of  tins  is  to  restrict  the  trade,  by  raising  tlie 
prio^  (if  French  wines.  Accordingly,  it  appears  that 
wliile  I'mnco  exported  to  l':ngliind  from  1(),(KH)  to  'Jd,- 
(Kifltuns  of  wine  when  the  population  was  only  .I.IWO,. 
(KK),  this  supply  hod  f.illen  oil",  partly  owing  to  the 
lioavy  duties  im|M)sed  in  (ircat  llritain,  and  partly  to 
the  pnihihitory  duties  im|)osed  in  France  on  IJritish 
produce,  to  1,800  tuns,  while  the  population  of  the 
country  had  in  the  mean  time  greatly  imrcascd ;  a 
meluniliiily  illii.'-tration  of  the  ell'ects  of  that  illiberal 
policy  which  pretends  to  improve  coniiMcrcc  by  proliib- 
itin;?  tile  free  intercourse  of  .'ommpn  ial  countries. 

I'nince  is  the  largest  prddiieer  of  beet  sugar  in  the 
world.  The  urigiu  of  the  maiuil'aL'tiirc  must  be  traced 
from  the  year  I8ll7,  but  10  years  elapsed  before  (ho 
maniil'.icturer  of  tliis  article  was  cnalib'd  to  co|io  suc- 
ccKsfully  with  cdldiiial  sugars.  From  France  the 
culture  spread  through  Ihediflcrent  countries  of  Ku- 
ropo,  oven  into  the  interior  of  Kussia  ;  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  there  is  now  produced  of  this  kind  iif  sugar 
ontlie  Contiu'iit  of  I'.iinipe  not  less  than  :!iiO,()00,tMK) 
|Kiunds,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is  manuf.tctured  in 
Fnuice.  In  the  vicinity  of  l.illo,  the  average  yield  of 
the  tugur  is  10  tons  per  acre,  iind  nt  Valenciennes,  It) 
tuna;  in  some  localities  25  tons  are  produced.     The 


annual  manufacture  of  sugar  is  about  40,000  tons,  and 
the  non-crystallized  matter  extracted  from  the  lees  and 
dregs,  furnishes  enormous  quantities  of  sweetening 
mutter  to  breweries,  and  also  Co  the  wine-doctors  and 
wine-falsiflers  of  Cette  and  the  Gironde.  Nor  is  this 
the  only  use  to  which  beet  is  turned,  as  a  large  quan- 
tity of  spirit  is  distilled  (h>m  it. 

The  minuteness  of  the  Cadaatral  survey  has  led  to 
official  calculations  in  France  of  products  which  have 
not  yet  engaged  the  attention  of  other  governments. 
Madder  is  cultivated  on  a  dmall  scale,  partly  in  the 
north,  partly  in  the  south  of  France ;  its  chief  use  is 
in  dyeing  woolens  and  cottons.  Woad  is  used  for  yel- 
low and  green  colors ;  saffron,  cultivated  formerly  to 
a  great  extent,  is  now  confined  to  one  di,strict  (tho 
Gatinois)  iu  the  south  of  France ;  hops  are  raised  only 
in  Picaruy  and  French  Flanders. 

Subjoined  aie  the  values  of  the  following  articles 
produced  annually  in  France  : 

Wine £28,000.000 

Kaw  silk 600,iX)0 

Hump 1,200,000 

Flax 800,000 

Madder 200,000  , , 

Wood  for  fuel,  and  timber  of  all  kinds. . .      6,600,000 

Ollvc-oll,  rapo-sccd,  and  cole-seed 2,800,000 

Tobacco 800,000   ■■ 

Chestnuts 800,000 

Totals,  1854 £84,800,000 

Of  the  pasturage  ground  of  France,  occupying  one 
eighth  of  its  territory,  the  chief  [mrt  is  in  Normandy, 
ISrittany,  and  other  humid  quarters  of  the  north  ami 
west.  In  tho  south,  the  natutal  pasture  is  confined  to 
particular  districts,  chiefly  mountainous ;  in  the  low 
grounds,  the  grass,  whether  natural  or  sown,  is  brought 
forward  only  by  means  of  irrigation.  Clover  and  sain- 
foin are  cultivated  in  France,  but  chiefly  in  the  north 
and  north-cast ;  lucerne  is  much  more  general,  being 
raised  not  merely  in  the  north,  but  in  the  central  and 
southern  provinces,  wherever  irrigation  is  practicable 
und  the  soil  end  climate  are  favorable.  The  art  of 
improving  cattle  by  breeding  is  little  understood  in 
France,  nor  is  there  much  judgment  shown  in  gradu- 
ally fattening  them  by  a  removal  to  richer  pastures. 
Still  the  beef  and  mvtton  of  the  north  and  west  are 
very  good,  more  e8(iecially  what  is  called  the  prJ;s 
sallu  mutton,  i°.  e.,  sheep  fed  on  the  salt  marshes. 
Their  price  vi\ries  from  province  to  province,  but  very 
seldom  from  year  to  year ;  the  general  rate  was  (iU 
per  cent,  le^is  than  in  Kngland,  but  within  the  last 
four  or  tivo  years  the  price  of  meat  has  risen  much  in 
Franct",  and  closely  approximates  to  the  price  in  En- 
gland. Itutter  is  uuide  and  used  throughout  the  chief 
part  of  Franco,  as  in  Kngland,  but  cheese  compara- 
tively little.  In  the  south,  however,  even  butter  is 
little  known,  and  its  place  in  cooking  is  supplied  by 
olive-oil,  wl'U'h  is  largely  used  throughout  southern 
Kuropo.  One  of  tho  latest  novelties  in  French  pas- 
turage is  the  intro(lucti(m,  in  181S,  of  a  large  flock  of 
Cashmere  goats,  which  were  sent  to  browse  in  tho 
eastern  I'yrcnces,  and  are  said  to  experience  but 
little  inconvenience  from  tho  change  of  climate. 

Jliimen. — In  tho  number  of  horses,  as  well  as  iu 
their  size  imd  beauty,  France  is  greatly  inferior  to 
this  ('(uuitry.  In  the  performance  of  lalwr,  however, 
the  iiiferiority  is  much  leas  conspicuous ;  large,  old- 
fashioned  carriages,  drawn  by  four  or  six  horses,  aro 
seen  proceeding  along  a  paved  road  much  more  easily 
than  wc  should  anticipate  from  the  weight  of  tho 
vehicle,  the  knotted  harness,  and  the  diminutive  sizo 
of  the  animals.  The  same  observation  is  applicable 
lo  the  plows,  the  carts,  and  the  wag<uis  of  Franco, 
which  are  awkwardly  built,  but  all  dragged  on  with 
expedition,  the  strength  of  tho  horses  surpassing  tliii 
promise  of  their  ap|)earau('c.  A  French  diligence,  in 
tho  provinces  in  M-hich  such  carriages  still  run,  per- 
forms only  five  mites  an  hour  ;  but  this  is  owing  lesn 
to  inferiority  in  tho  horses  than  to  the  state  uf  thu 
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roads,  and  to  the  ^neral  want  of  di.'ipatcli  at  post- 
houses.  Of  the  aggregate  of  horses  In  France,  inoro 
than  half  belong  to  the  northern  jirovinces — Nor- 
mandy, Brittanr,  Meanly,  Alsace,  and  tlie  Isle  of 
France.  In  the  central  and  southern  departments  a 
great  proportion  of  the  work  is  done  hy  oxen,  which  are 
more  suitable  to  petty  farms  and  mountainous  districts. 

Sheep. — Sheep  are  reared  in  almost  every  province 
of  France,  the  gentle  elevations  of  the  north  and  tlie 
mountains  of  the  south  being  alike  favorable  to  them. 
The  mutton  is  good  ;  but  in  tlie  art  of  improving  the 
fleece,  the  French  have  as  3'ct  much  to  loam.  Mc- 
rinoes  were  first  brouglit  from  Spain  in  17R7,  and 
formed  into  a  royal  flock  nt  Rumbouillet.  1'ho  con- 
sumption of  meat  in  the  country'  then  was  small,  and 
consequently  the  first  desire  was  to  improve  tlio  wool. 
The  quality,  originally  good,  has  Imen  progressively 
improved,  and  distributions  of  ^lerinoes  have  Ix-^n  suc- 
cessively incde  to  jiroprietors  of  sheep  pastures  in  all 
parts  (*  Ihr  kingdom  '"he  consequence  has  been, 
that  in  k .>.',  districts  the  weight  of  tlio  fleece  has  bctti 
ne"Hv  doubled.  The  shecp-furmiug  of  I'r.mce  ap- 
pears just  now  to  be  in  a  transition  state  \  ;ts  paM 
bistjry  offers  many  points  cf  instructivt;  dducticu, 
while  from  its  future  wo  may  expect  ver}- be,  icflciul 
results.  These  imported  sheep  were  used  for  i  rot sir^ 
» 'th  the  native  br«e(Ls,  to  whii'ii  but  little  utt mti'U 
'■  '  lioen  p^'i'l  either  as  regarded  tbe  c.ircuss  or  the 
Hcsce.  As  time  advanced,  these  crossed  bree.ls  ir- 
treased  with  varied  r.uccess ;  in  w)nip  disti  irt<:  the 
wool  produce  was  permanently  improveil  by  continu- 
ing to  introduce  pure  blood ;  in  others  it  «a«  found 
more  advantageous  to  develop  the  physical  organiza- 
tion of  the  animal.  Tho  result  has  been  that,  not- 
withstanding the  laudalile  endeavors  of  the  flock-in.'js- 
ters  to  obtain  a  breed  associating  both  weight  and 
quality  of  wool  wi'h  the  production  of  meat,  that  end 
has  not  been  satislnctorily  obtained  ;  the  fiocks  still 
remain  in  an  intermediate  condition,  neither  pro<1ucing 
the  fine  quality  of  wckA  of  the  .Saxon,  nor  the  weighty 
fleece  or  carcass  of  the  Kn;-Ush  sheep.  To  encourage 
tho  rearing  of  she^p,  a  duty  of  20  per  cent,  was  in 
1822  laid  on  foreign  wool. 

^fttlet.—yla^tf  are  almost  as  little  known  in  the 
north  of  France  as  in  Knglimd  ;  but  in  the  central  and 
southern  parts  they  Lre  vety  generally  reared.  Poul- 
try, in  Franco,  are  Iwth  larger  in  size  and  more 
k))undant  than  in  Kngland,  more  es()eciaUy  in  Nor- 
mandy and  the  department  of  Iji  Sarthe. 

Viirn  or  Paonrcnojis  or  tub  Soil  at  oirrKsiMT  Keociis- 
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with  the  doiiu-mic  tnlinalii,  ■.■,.^4)•i,!WlB,n«n  anil  224. 

Even  in  the  north  and  nortli-oast  of  France,  the 
farms  are  of  small  extent.  To  cx'C  py  '.'00  ucre«,  or  to 
pay  a  rent  of  il'iOO  a  yoar,  places  niie  in  the  f)nMiiost 
rank  of  farmer*.  Larger  ))Osses«iiins  are  common  in 
(tasture  districts,  that  .iepurtmcnt  of  agri<'uhure  ad- 
mittint;,  in  France,  as  'n  Kngland,  of  a  greater  con- 
centratioL  .if  ca|iital  and  extcntinn  of  luinloejis  than  in 
the  case  of  tillage.  Kut  Kur-h  dinncts  an;  rare  ;  and 
in  !iy  f.tr  the  greater  part  of  France  the  farms  under 
tillige  are  of  fifty,  forty,  thirty,  and  ofl-.-n  as  small  as 
twenty,  iir  even  t<n  acres,  there  Ix-in,',,  it  is  computed, 
no  fewer  than  three  millions  of  smh  occupanricf  In  the 
kingdi.ni.  In  the  south  of  France  llie  sysii:M  of  milnirir 
(p.-iying  rent  In  kind i  is  still  |:revalcnt,  and  nearly  on 
the  same  f(M>ting  as  in  bimbanly  and  Tuscany.  That 
anch  insiij^incant  occupancies  are  adver.-  to  all  cn- 
I'lrgnd  ideas  of  farming,  is  sufflfiintty  olivirois ;  and  I 
to  their  many  disadviint^ges  there  cm  only  bo  op|Miseil  | 
this  •ingle  h«ne-'it,  that  no  sikh  of  tolcrablo  soil  is  | 
neglected,  even  thu  space  given  by  us  to  hedges  being 
resi-rved  for  culture.  I 


Tho  beneficial  cflTect  of  long  leases  Is  as  little  nndcr- 
stoml  in  Franco  as  it  still  unfortunately  is  in  a  great 
part  0."  England.  Tho  common  method  is  to  let  land 
for  periods  of  three,  six,  or  nine  year*.  The  peasantry, 
though  illitorute,  are  not  slow  or  phlegmatic.  They 
exhibit,  ■\s  Frenchmen  in  general  do,  no  small  share 
of  intelligence,  of  sprightliness,  and  of  activity  in  the 
individual,  with  very  little  concert  or  combination  in 
the  mass.  They  are  content  to  hand  down  tho  funilly 
occupancy  from  father  to  son,  without  any  idea  of 
altering  their  mode  of  life.  The  dwellings  of  tho  farm- 
ers,  and  still  more  of  tho  cottagers,  are  like  those  of 
our  forefathers  half  a  ccnturj-  ago  ;  tho  outside  having 
frequently  a  pool  of  water  in  its  vicinity,  while  the  in- 
side  is  miserably  bare  of  furniture.  In  tlio  compara- 
tive trials  that  were  made  at  the  French  Exhibition  of 
]8r)5,  tho  siiiwrior  character  of  tho  Englisli  agrliii]. 
tural  implements  over  those  of  Franco  was  made  very 
evident — in  none,  perhaps,  more,  than  in  the  plowing 
trials,  when  the  dynometer  showed  that  while  it  re- 
quired only  a  force  equal  to  17'01  to  turn  over  ,•»  r.  r- 
tain  quantity  of  earth  in  a  ?•  riain  time  with  the  best 
English  jdow,  1.  required  a  forcn  of  more  than  27  to 
d,  the  same  with  the  best  French  one.  Tlie  diet  of 
ine  French  peu'antry  is  exceedingly  simple.  Hread 
.•mil  cider,  with  s.iup,  peas,  cabbage,  or  other  vegtta- 
lile.s,  form  its  chief  ingredients  in  the  northern  prov- 
ipi'cs  ;  while  in  the  central  anil  southern  ones  tlio  .same 
aliments  are  in  use.  with  the  sul^titution  of  thin  wino 
(rin  iht  pn'/n)  for  cider,  and  of  chestnuts  for  tlio  pears 
and  apples  of  the  north.  Diitcher-ir.eat  is  reserved 
fur  tho  tables  of  the  niiddie  and  ujipcr  classes. 

The  landhidders  in  i'ranco  ,;ive  little  or  no  attention 
to  beaut'''yiiig  the  "ouutry ;  its  asp  fl  is  couseqiiciitly 
monotonous,  w":liout  pliintaMons,  seats,  or  cliecrfiil 
cottages.  Tin-  peasantry  live  in  villages,  froquenth' 
ill  built  and  inconveniently  situated.  Tho  ijurcliase 
of  land,  h'lwevcr,  is  tho  favorite  moi'o  of  inverting 
money  ii'  !'r.ince.  It  sells,  in  general,  for  twenty-live 
years'  piin-haso ;  while  the  puldic  funds  seldom  fetoh 
above  sixteen  or  eighteen.  There  is  at  Paris  a  soiietv 
similar  to  the  Board  of  Ai^iculturo  in  Englanil,  iind, 
forming,  like  it,  a  central  jHiiiit  for  ciirrt'spondii;;;  with 
the  differiMit  a^^ricultural  societies  in  tho  kingiloni.  It 
holds  it<  sittings  twice  a  month,  and  a  public  meeting 
annually  for  the  distribution  of  prizes.  The  French 
have  also  (since  l**!!))  a  corn  law,  pern'itting  imports 
and  exjiorts  only  when  the  home  market  shall  liealKivp 
or  below  u  s)>ecific  rate.  The  chief  diftiriilty  the 
French  government  have  to  contend  with  in  regard  ti 
the  corn  trade,  is  the  jMipnlar  prejudice  that  freedom 
of  export  raises  the  home  price. 

Ti'mi'r.-^-Of  the  lR,:i.'>(l,09:i  acres  which  are  covereil 
with  wooil,  in  IX.'lii,  there  belonged  to  government 
•.',.M7,N0()  acres,  which  were  divided  into  MT.t  for- 
ests.  A  very  small  pau  of  ibis  is  allowed  tri  grow 
into  large  tiinlier.  The  rest  is  subject  to  nn  anniml 
cutting  and  sale,  for  flicl ;  cold  beiiig  ver)' little  used 
in  France,  exiept  for  forges  glasshouses,  and  othe- 
large  works.  In  the  governmer.l  forests  gross  mi> 
niiUiagenient  took  plme  I'.urti.g  the  disonlers  of  tin 
first  Uevolution.  Exlfu  ■';  .e  tiacts  were  nold  for  an  in- 
slgnific  nt  c  rnsidi'Mtion,  while  in  those  that  rcm;i:iMil 
tiiobcr  was  felled  Wi  1  a  lavish  hand,  and  without  i:in 
rc^rird  to  the  ultimate  eftect  on  thee  v.diiable  proper- 
tic  1.  In  IHOl,  licwever,  a  special  boani.  a|)poiiitcd  .'uf 
the  cnre  of  the  forei^is,  introduced  the  .nost  iH'neliiial 
regulations.  In  the  years  of  financial  |iic"sure  OHI', 
I'tlii,  iiivl  1817),  if  w  as  profHised  to  oftcct  tales  of  thi-si- 
griMt  domains ;  but  a  fail  price  licing  unittainaide. 
gineriiiiie.it  continues  to  keep  •',:em.  i't.rinn  thi' 
inoimrchy  the  rewnu,'  derived  frini  tho  wiKMlaiinualh 
cut  and  'sold  an-  -unted  to  .C700,0» '.'  ?t  f,m>,m)  ster- 
ling. 

Tlie  administration  of  the  forests  Is  (Ifl.'i'i)  placed  un- 
der the  direction  of  tho  minister  'f  finance.  Tho 
Frenili  territorj',  comprising  .Mgeria,  is  divided  into  "1 
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airondlMementi  forettiers,  at  the  head  of  which  is 
pluccd  a  coiuervatfur  who  correspondu  with  the  adniin- 
iatratlon,  and  who  has  under  his  orders  a  numlier  of 
in8|>et'tor8  and  8ul> inspectors.  Under  tliese  are  the 
//anfes  gMraux.  Kvery  one  emploj'cd  in  the  forests 
niUKt  lie  twenty-five  years  of  age,  but  tliis  provision 
iniiy  lie  diHjwnsed  with  if  the  cmpl()y6  lie  a  pupil  of  tlie 
Jirole  Forealiire.  There  are  (1855)  32  coniervateum, 
200  iiupeclcurs,  100  tout  intpecteurt,  and  500  gardei 
(fineraux  of  forests  in  France. 

Fuel  lieing  comparatively  little  wanted  in  the  south 
of  France,  the  forests  are  confined  io  remote  and  rug- 
ged iiituiitions.  These,  like  most  of  the  forests  of  the 
liiiiHi'om,  harlmr  a  multitude  of  wolves,  which  are  fre- 
nucntly  destructive  to  tlie  sheep  and  lambs.  Regular 
officers,  called  lieiiteminft  de  Ivtivetrie,  are  appointed 
for  wooded  districts  ;  and  on  occasions  of  heavy  loss, 
recourse  is  had  to  a  general  battue,  which  seldom  re- 
sults in  any  sensible  reduction  of  the  number  of 
wolves.  Bears  also  are  found  in  the  forests  j  but  they 
are  much  more  rure,  licing  confined  to  the  elevated 
districts  in  the  Alps  and  i'yrenecs. 

Mines  and  Quarriet. — France  )  lelds  in  this  essential 
article  of  produce,  not  only  to  Britain,  but  to  Ger- 
many, to  Kussia,  to  Sweden,  and  to  Ilunguri'.  Ac- 
oonling  to  the  most  approved  works  recently  pub- 
lislied,  the  mines  of  Franco  maj'  be  classed  into  five 
(jroups,  namely,  the  mines  of  the  V,)sgc»  and  the 
Uliick  Forest ;  those  of  the  central  provinces  of 
France ;  those  of  Brittany ;  those  of  the  Pyrenees  ; 
and  those  of  the  Alps.  It  is  not  many  years  since  the 
miner,  of  the  Vosges  yich''  1  above  30,000  cwt.  of  lead, 
anil  a  small  quantity  of  silver,  besides  copper  mixed 
witli  silver.  Tlio  produce  did  not,  it  is  probalile,  re- 
pay the  expense,  as  they  have  since  been  abandoned. 
There  are  now  a  very  few  copper  mines  in  tlio  Vosges. 
In  the  central  part  of  Franco  there  arc  numerous 
mines  of  lead,  but  tlu-y  i>re  not  productive.  Tliey  arc 
chiefly  situated  in  tlie  department  of  La  Ixizcrc  ;  and 
they  yield  annually,  along  with  tlie  lead,  l(i(X)  marcs 
of  silver.  The  only  metallic  ndnes  of  any  conse- 
quence ill  Brittanv  now  are  the  three  great  mines  of 
ydere  nrgrntifir  of  I'oiiUaouen  and  lluelg.iet;  and 
tliiTe  is  one  nine  of  what  is  culled  in  the  divisional 
nomcnclatu' e  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  public 
works, /i/cmft  ari/enli/iTP.  In  the  chain  of  the  Pyre- 
nee*  there  is  only  one  mine  of  copper,  wliicli  lias  hmg 
jinci'  liccn  abandoned.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
iron  mines,  which  furnis'i  materials  for  more  than  100 
forges.  The  chain  of  the  .\lps  contains  many  mines 
of  iron,  but  is  not  ricli  in  other  metals ;  it  possesses 
Mime  un|i-.)d'ictive  mines  of  lead,  and  one  of  silver, 
which  Ini.'i  long  been  aliandoned.  Tliere  are  some  ap- 
[K'linini'cs  of  gold  in  the  department  of  the  Iscre,  but 
not  snoh  as  to  encourage  any  trial  of  tlieir  value.  If 
there  are  few  other  mines,  tliosc  of  iron  arc  in  great 
ahuii'liince,  Iwi'ig  thirty-eight  in  numlier,  scattered 
throughout  tb"  cimntry,  anil  .of  the?  •  the  produce  is 
every  ili'v  im  ovlng.  The  whole  value  of  the  ipctallic 
r"oduco  ''  tiance  »  "  estimated  'n  lH'iX  to  lie  c;;!'al 
lu  ilH  ;jli,j!)5.  Tim  manlier  of  min-s  was  estimated 
in  OctuliT,  JN54,  at  824,  viz.,  1 18  of  coal,  177  of  iimi, 
1911  of  other  scbst.mces  ;  and  the  numb-r  of  workmen 
tlioy  cmpl.iyed  In  185',  at  lill,>!34.  (Traraiir  ,St<ilh- 
tiques  lilt  Miiift  i/f  l817  iV  1852.  Iniprimcrie  Impe- 
rialo,  (Irtolire,  18,')|.')  The  working  of  mines  is  im- 
plied i"  France  by  the  want  of  goul  roads  and  canals 
._T  which  to  coni.ey  the  ore  anil  t'.io  coal  I'oi-  snielt- 
iii(,  it.  The  pruduc'ion  of  inn  has  been  encuur- 
Agcil  liy  the  heavy  duties  on  foreign  iron.  In  1814  a 
iluty  was  ini|Msed  of  fiftee'i  francs  per  fifty  kilo- 
Rrinnn.o.s,or  12s.  fid.  per  110  lbs.  imperial,  iiu..ll  foreign 
in"\  inijHirtcd,  whii  h  wan,  in  1;*22,  iiicluding  tli.-  dccinie 
or  the  tenth  added  to  all  duties,  raised  to  £.\  28.  lid.  mi 
nil  ciial-wiprked  foreign  i.-.  ii.  But  this  prohibition  did 
nut  I  ring  p/oaperity  to  the  trade,  though  by  these  diitie.s 
the  price  of  inm  In  Frauc!  was  X'i'i  Os.  2d.  \iex  ton, 


while  Knglish  iron  was  cold  at  jC9  fia.  8d.     It  is  esti- 
mated that  these  heavy  duties  on  foreign  iron  cost  tha 
agriculturists  of  France,  in  the  additional  expense  of 
plows   and  other  iinplemonts  of  agriculture,  a  sum 
varj'ing  from  £1,500,000  to  £2,000,000  a  year.     (See 
First  Report  on  the.  Commerciai  Relntiims  beticten  France 
and  Great  Britain,  p.  '    )  Estimating  the  annual  con- 
sumption of  iron  in  Frai    a  to  be  160,000  tons,  and  the 
difference  of  price  betw    n  French  and  English  iron  to 
be  XIO  per  ton,  the  law  of  1814,  whicli  imposed  a  duty 
on  foreign  iron,  and  the  law  of  1822  which  increased 
that  duty,  can  not  have  cost  thii  French  people  less 
than  £30,000,000  sterling  of  direct  '.oss ;  while  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  calculate  the  indirect  evil  of  this 
monopoly  or  protecting  duty  in  favor  of  the  iron-mav 
ters.     One  reason  of  the  high  price  of  French  iron  is 
the  want  of  coal,  an  evil  which  is  aggravated  by  the 
heavy  duty  on  foreign  coal  in  consequence  of  which 
the  French  ore  compelled  to  employ  wood  in  their 
forges  ;  and  it  is  calculated  that  one  fourth  part  of  the 
wood  cut  down  in  the  forests  is  consumed  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  iron.     Coal  has  been  discovered  in  more 
than  half  the  departments  of  the  kingdom  (in  forty- 
five  departments),  and  would  doubtless  be  traced  in 
others ;  but  the  want  of  water  communieat'on  limits 
the  consumption   of  this  nrticlo  almost  to  the  place 
where  it  is  produced.    In  a  report  to  the  present  Emp- 
eror of  the  French  in  1854,  hy  the  minister  of  oommerce 
and  public  works,    that    functionar.-  attributes  the 
high  price  of  native  coal  in  France  not  to  the  method 
of  working  the  mines,  or  to  the  insulficiency  of  the 
machinery,  but  to  the  want  of  better  intercommuiiica- 
tion  both  by  land  and  water.  {Resume  det  Travattx  Sta- 
tistiipies  det  Mines  de  1847  jiWju'o  1852.)  It  i;§  a  fact  that 
more  than  half  the  departments  that  consume  the  coal 
of  the  Loire  pay  for  it  a  price  four,  five,  and  six  times 
higher  than  it  costs  at  the  mouth  of  the  pit.    {Rapprni 
aildresse  a  I'luiipereur  par  In  Hinislre  ou  department  de 
VAijriculture  rt  du  Commerce,  1854.)    One  fifth  part  of 
tlie  coal  consumed  in  F'rance  is  used  in  the  department 
Du  Nord.     At  St.  ICtienne,  near  Lyons,  are  excellent 
coal  mines  ;  but  there  being  no  iron  mines  in  the  vicin- 
ity, nor  of  course  iron-works,  there  is  no  consumption 
of  fuel  on  a  large  scale.     The  coal  is  only  used  for 
domestic  fuel,  and  for  the  mannfacture  of  hardware. 
Ai.  Costaz,  in  an  estimate  contained  in  his  work  on 
the  agriculture  and  commerce  of  France,  makes  the 
coal  priidu.ed  in  I'rance  to  amount  to  15,310,1187  metri- 
cal ((uiiitals  ;  the  value  of  which  he  estimated  at  be- 
tween £7011,000  and  £800,000.     The  quantity  of  coal 
iniimrted   from   (ireat  Britain  amounted  in  1831    to 
40,000  tons,  though  subject  to  a  heavy  duty  of  one 
franc  sixty-seven  centimes  per  hundred  kilogrammes, 
or  Is.  I  id.  i>er  220  lbs.  imperial ;  and  there  were  im- 
ported from  Belgium,  the  duty  being  thirty-three  cen- 
times pir  hmidrcd  kilograrair.es,  440,000  tons.     The 
importation  of  coal  in  1853  rose  to  2,824,555  tons,  of 
iron  {fiinle  hriitr),  to  7.'I,C89  tins.    In  December,  185.1, 
the  importation  of  iron   went  on  increasing.      The 
heavy  duty  on  coal  operates  moei  injuriously  on  tho 
industry  of  France.     It  is  a  most  seiious  impediment 
to  the  wiirking  of  tho  iron  mines,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  which  such  heavy  duties  arfi  inijiosed  on  for- 
eign iron'.     But  such  is  always  the  effect  of  the  pro- 
hiliitor*-  .system.    It  pulls  down  with  one  hand  what  it 
buihis  up  with  another.     The  iron-masters  aid  the 
coal-ow-ers  have  each  a  monojKily  of  the  home  mar- 
ket.    But  is  it  not  clear  that  these  two  mono])olies  run 
cou'iter  to  each  other,  and  that  the  iron  trade  is  en- 
couraged by  tlie  ,:ne,  while  it  is  most  seriously  dis- 
couraged by  the  other,  and  the  whole  Inhabitants  of 
Fram  «  are  taxed  in  a  mm  h  higher  price  for  fuel  by  tho 
heavy  duty  laid  en  the  importutiim  of  this  useful  arti- 
cle ?   Steamboat  na  igation  is  also  discouraged,  so  that 
no  slcainboats  ply  regularly  lictwi  en  any  of  the  Atlantic 
ports  of  France.    A  steumboat  which  in  England  could 
lie  navigable  at  an  expense  of  £2280  for  coal,  '\ould 
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cost  In  Franne  i;0700,  about  18  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
einploye<l.  It  is  tlie  owners  of  fnre«t  prn|«rty  who 
lire  the  most  cealoue  iiup|iorten  of  this  liuty,  an  im- 
poat  which  benolito  them  at  the  exponiw  of  the  whole 
of  France,  and  indirectly  deprpsses  the  national  com- 
merce and  induntry  in  its  most  important  liranches. 
For  many  years  only  a  small  portion  of  I'aris  was 
lighted  with  giis,  which  is  uscril>ed  to  the  liiKh  price  of 
iron  pipes ;  and  the  supply  of  water  is  also  inijieded  by 
the  same  cause.  (An  imperial  decree  of  the  'UA  No- 
vember, 1H58,  materially  re<luces  the  customs  duties 
on  the  importation  of  coal  and  iron,  foal  paid  with 
thi  dtrimr  'tSi  centimes  per  100  kilofp'ammes  upon  tlie 
greater  part  of  the  French  frontier  from  the  Sal>les  d' 
Olonne  to  Dunldrk ;  upon  tho  remaining;  jmrtion  of 
the  frontier  it  paid  83  centimes,  l>y  the  Isnd  frontier, 
except  in  certain  places,  by  the  Mouse,  and  in  tlie  de- 
partment of  the  Moselle.  Henceforth  the  great  zone 
from  the  Sables  d'Olonne,  and  from  that  by  land  to 
llelluin,  is  to  have  but  one  duty — amounting  to  8:1 
francs  for  French,  and  to  88  francs  for  foreign  vessels. 
The  rest  of  the  maritime  frontier  is  assimilated  to  the 
principal  p:irt  of  the  land  frontier.  A  double  duty  to 
that  levied  on  coal  was  charged  on  colte.  Henceforth 
coke  is  only  to  pay  a  half  lioynnd  what  is  le\'led  on 
coal.  As  to  iron,  from  the  1st  of  .limuary,  IHo.i,  tiiero 
is  no distin-tion  between  iron  smelted  liy  coiil  or  woikI. 
'I'iie  funte  Aru.'.*  is  to  \\ay  4  francs  -JO  centimes  the 
larger  bars,  11  francs  the  smaller  bars,  and  steel  .'U 
francs.  Rails  for  railroads  are  to  jmy  V.Vi  francs. 
The  greatest  reduction  is  on  steel.")  The  mines,  like 
other  large  undertakings  In  France,  are  under  the  di- 
rection of  government,  lieing  superlutendeil  by  a  lioiinl 
at  I'aris  {Cniifil  (Irnerat),  and  Imving  an  Kiiile  tin- 
)>rrinlf  with  public  tcai^ners,  the  wholo  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  minister  of  the  homo  depnrtnient.  This, 
however,  does  not  prevent  their  machinery  lieing  in 
general  verj-  clumsy  and  antiquated. 

Turf  lit  for  fuel,  or  peat.  Is  found  in  various  parts  of 
I-  ranee,  and  will  be  more  usecl  as  wood  becomes  pro- 
gressively scarcer.  This  article  is  produceil  l.i  the 
departments  of  (ianl,  Isi-rc,  the  Ixiwer  Hhinc,  the 
.Soinme,  Pas  do  Oalais,  l.<ilro-lnferleiire,  llsere,  .Sj-uu*- 
et-Oise,  0>«e,  Aihne,  I>oubs,  Marne.  Tlie  iiittuig  and 
preparation  of  turf  is  computed  to  occupy  the  iaiior  of 
from  60,00.  to  .'i.'i.OOO  workmen  on  an  average  of  10 
days.  The  greatest  turf-producing  department  in 
Iran     is  La  Soniine. 

Salt  is  made  in  various  pariA  of  the  kingdom.  Tlio 
works  corresponding  to  the  salt  mines,  or  rather  to  the 
brinospringsofChoshire,  are  called,  from  their  (Hisltion, 
Salinrt  lU  I'Ktt,  ami  ore  t-ituate<l  in  the  «iiiall  town  of 
Nalins  in  Fi-ancho  t.'onitc  ;  they  are  wrought  by  under- 
takers on  lease,  yield  about  L'0,000  tons  a  year,  and 
afford  a  c<msiderable  revenue  to  government.  The 
beat  of  tlie  climate  on  the  south  and  south-west  ciNist 
of  France  is  favorable  to  the  evaporation  of  salt  water, 
and  consequently  to  the  formation  of  buy  salt,  the 
name  given  to  salt  made,  not  by  the  action  of  tiro,  liut 
liy  the  heat  of  tlie  sun,o|ieratlng  ou  sea  water  inclosed 
ill  a  sliallow  bay.  The  duty  raised  from  salt  in  France 
i-  nearly  i;2,O(X»,00il,  a  sum  of  great  iiiiiMirtance  to  the 
treasury,  but  attended  with  fully  as  loiich  Injury  to 
the  productive  powers  of  France  as  was  furnierly  our 
•-alt  tax  to  thoae  of  Knglund.  Since  18W  the  itrniln  on 
salt  have  lieen  reduced  two  tlilnls.  Tlie  tirst  lievolu- 
tion  Ix-gan  liy  alxdisbing  entirely  the  odious  i/nlifUf.; 
and  salt  being  soon  afterward  made  In  great  i^iianll- 
ties,  and  sold  very  cheap,  became  the  object  of  a  most 
1  xtcnsivc  ctinsumption,  lieing  given  to  cattio  as  food, 
mixed  with  manure  on  the  fields,  or  scattered  as  a 
stimulant  to  vegetatinn  at  the  foot  of  olive-tri!eH.  Hut 
tliii  extended  use  of  salt  wan  of  short  duration.  No 
soonor  was  the  jHiwcr  of  lJoiia|iurte  wjiiMdidaleil,  lliau 
lie  ventured  to  im|Ki»e  a  tax  on  suit,  less  ini|i<ilitic  and 
<  ppr*»»jve  iudeiMl  than  tlie  i/ubrlli\  but  which  had  the 
i-llect  qf  limiting  the  use  of  IhLi  article  to  such  a  degree, 


that  the  value  of  bay  salt  consumed,  instead  of 
amounting  to  ^1,000,000,  did  not  in  ISBG  exceed 
Xl(K-,U0O.  It  was  thought  that  a  conslderablo  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  salt  would  take  place  from  thu 
year  1841).  There  has  no  doult  been  a  certain  Increase, 
but  It  has  in  no  degree  corresponded  with  the  diiiiiim. 
tion  of  the  duty. 

In  184V  the  i|uantlty  of  salt  produced  wa»  350,210,31)0 
kilogrammes;  In  1848,  4C.'),435,700 ;  in  184!),  ITy,. 
Iii8,.|00;  in  1H50,  4Uo,183,aOO;  in  1861,  6UU,17u,20u'; 
liut  in  IHbi  the  quantity  produced  fell  to  428,u;ti,liiiii 
kilogrammes.  The  price  of  the  metrical  quintal  of 
salt  in  1847  was  !)  franca  47  cen.  In  1801  it  fell  to  1 
franc  (iti  cen.  The  amount  of  salt  produced  from  uil 
the  salt  mines  and  saline  sources  in  France  In  lHj> 
was  7:14,002  metrical  quintals,  valued  at  2,8Uo,jui; 
francs.  The  consumption  is  confined  to  donicstii' 
pur|Hises,  and  to  a  trilling  exp<irt ;  yet  the  few  cuttle 
which  still  receive  salt  us  a  p  .rt  of  their  food  arc  vis- 
ibly in  better  condition  than  those  that  are  deprived 
of  It. 

Franco  is  In  general  much  better  supplieil  with 
quarries  than  Kngland.  The  vicinity  of  Paris  abounds 
In  ({Uarrics  of  freestone.  The  case  is  similar  in  tlita 
mountainous  districts,  and  even  in  several,  kucIi  us 
Lower  Normandy,  that  are  comparatively  level.  The 
houses  are  consequently  built  of  stone  in  those  cities 
which,  like  I'aris  or  Cuoii,  are  in  the  vicinity  of  <)uar- 
rics. 

Fine  variegated  marbles  are  quarried  at  Cani|x>ii,  In 
the  I'pper  Pyrenees.  It  appears  from  olHcial  doiu- 
lueiits  published  by  the  gov  >rnuieiit  that  In  the  ycur 
18 10  there  were  22,000  quarries  in  course  of  working, 
which  einployoil  7."i,;!yU  workmen.  The  value  of  tlie 
m.iterlal  sent  into  the  market  was  41,0-17,ull)  francs. 
In  184'.),  8li,:i7U  persoiia  were  employed  in  qiuirrylng; 
and  in  l8,jli,  87,180. 

Mauufartunn. — Our  historical  notices  of  French 
maiiufuctures  arc  very  iiniierfcct  until  toward  the  year 
1000,  when  the  wars  of  religion  were  brought  to  a 
close,  and  (leaceful  imlustry  receivci'  encoiirageiueiit 
from  Henri  lY.  and  his  minister  Sully;  a  niiul.-.ti'r, 
however,  who  had  u  iiorror  of  luxury  of  all  Vimls,  aiiil 
who  was  much  inoru  favorably  disposed  to  agriculture 
than  to  manufactures.  It  was  under  the  "  rvi  ruiU 
latU,"  however,  that  the  patronage  of  government  was 
extended  to  the  manuficturn  of  silk,  glass,  jewelry, 
gold  and  silver  tissucn  ;  also  of  the  liner  woolens  ami 
linens,  the  coarser  kinds  having  been  established  many 
centuries  licfore.  liut  tho  great  extension  of  the  liner 
manufactures  of  France  took  place  after  1008,  diirin); 
the  reign  of  Uiuis  XIV'.,  and  the  ministry  of  Colliert. 
It  nus  then  that  workmen  were  invited  fnna  (ieiiuu, 
Venice,  and  Holland,  and  induced  to'aettle  ut  Sedan 
and  Abbeville,  plau^s  still  celebrated  for  their  wuolens. 
In  the  south  of  France  also  establi-hments  were 
fotiiied  for  making  the  light  cloth  suited  to  the  Turkey 
market ;  <  that  toward,  the  year  1700  tlie  niaiiul'ac- 
tures  of  France,  as  well  of  woolens  as  of  other  articles, 
luid  uiudo  considerable  progress.  Cluth  serges  wore 
imprii\'e<l  under  Colbert,  and  jmiiU  de  (Unis  und  /wi'iit 
lit:  i'i«i.«e  intriKluced.  In  10.')0,  stocklng-weavint;, 
which  h.id  Ihhmi  Introduced  into  France  from  Lni^l.md 
by  two  manufacturers  of  Nimes,  was  extended  and 
improved,  Thu  manual  lub<ir  of  the  French  workmen 
was  ingenious,  tho  machinery  extremely  ii.iperfect. 
Thu  linen,  the  paiivr,  and  in  some  measure  the  wuul- 
cns  and  liunlware,  found  their  way  abroad,  because  In 
I  lie  rest  of  I'.urope  these  manufactures  were  very 
Imi  kward,  and,  in  juirticular,  liecauso  the  exjiiirts  ol' 
ICiigland  wero  then  very  limited.  The  repeal  of  the 
Fdict  of  Nuutvs  was  a  very  liniiolltic  measure,  Imt  its 
consequences  have  been  overrated,  for  Fnglaiiil  Wis 
protited  v.Ty  little  by  tlie  extension  of  her  silk  falirics; 
and  lirandcnburg,  the  chief  resort  of  thu  French  eiiii- 
grunts,  lias  never  become  an  exporting  maiiufiicturiiij; 
country.     Another  and  u  more  important  error  is  tbo 
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cnmnt  notion  that  French  iranufactunc  wefa  for- 
merly (from  1850  to  1760)  more  extenitive  and  llour- 
i^liInK  thiin  at  preiient,  also  that  they  underwent  an 
alinont  total  extinction  during  the  Revolution.  These, 
lilic  miiny  other  itnpreanions  In  refi^ard  to  France,  reit 
on  mere  InoRo  allegations.  Official  data,  far  from 
luinctinnini;  such  fluctuations,  are  decidedly  in  favor  of 
a  pronressive  though  slow  increase. 

Woolens. — To  hegin  with  the  oldest  and  moat  widely 
dl(Tii!<cd  lirnnch,  woolens,  we  find  that  the  relative 
numlicrs  of  wurkmrn  at  three  distinct  intervals,  and  In 
very  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  were  as  follows, 
viz. : 
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I.isieu,  also,  in  the  north,  had  nearly  the  same  num- 
t*r  of  workmen  (5000)  throughout.  The  finest  quali- 
ties of  lilack  woolens  are  made  at  Sedan,  in  Ardennes, 
and  nt  l.ouviers,  in  Normandy.  In  these  the  only 
irmtPi'ial  is  merino  wool.  At  KHin-uf  and  Dumetai, 
and  In  Normandy,  the  qualities  nre  very  various,  the 
price  liein;;  from  6».  to  28s.  the  Knglish  yard.  Cnr- 
t'3S9ime  and  I.imoux  owed  the  origin  of  their  extensive 
ra.innfacturca  to  the  abundant  supply  of  wool  from  the 
[ustiircs  In  the  Pyrenees.  Siiice  the  reduction  of  their 
px|mrt<  to  the  Levant,  an  alteration  in  the  quality  of 
tlieir  cloths  has  opened  to  them  a  market  In  the  inte- 
rior of  France.  The  mountainous  districts  in  I.anguc- 
(Inc  contain  great  numbers  of  sheep,  and  arc  the  sent 
of  the  manufacture  of  serges,  tricots,  and  other  coarse 
woolens,  most  of  which  are  made,  not  by  workmen 
cnlleot<'d  In  a  factory,  but  in  the  hamlets  or  villages  of 
tlio  departments  of  the  Tam  and  Aveyron.  .Vlmost 
fvory  house  has  its  loom  ;  and  during  the  evenings  in 
ivin'er.  or  in  the  daytime  when  the  weather  la  adverse 
to  I'oantry  latmr,  the  women  employ  themselves  in 
spinning,  and  the  men  in  weaving.  A  highly  finished 
spet'les  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  viz.,  shawls,  vails, 
ladles'  m>th,  etc.,  has  tiecn  introduced  in  the  present 
aRe  Into  France.  Rhelms  Is  tlie  scat  of  this  ir>portant 
lirimi'h,  and  employs  in  the  town  and  neighborhood  no 
less  than  20,000  workmen.  Similar  articles  are  made 
at  I'aris.  The  bounties  granted  on  ^fih  ft  tifnua  ile 
hine  In  IH.'i'i  amoun    d  to  7,5fMI,(KM»  francs. 

Shairii. — Shawls  become  fashionable  In  France  as  an 
indlsiiensable  article  of  female  apparel  after  the  expe- 
dition of  Bonaparte  to  Kgypt.  Tlie  first  lady  In  France 
who  wore  one  (In  IHOl)  was  Madame  (iandin,  the 
lieantiful  Duchess  of  Gaeta,  a  (ireek  by  birth,  whose 
liinlrand  was  tlien  a  liigh  functiomiry.  Many  of  the 
ofliiers  who  were  attached  to  the  army  brought  back 
presents  of  shawls,  and  they  were  imimrted  In  great 
iiuantitics  from  Constantinople,  Moscow,  Vienna,  and 
London.  Ttiese  shawls,  however,  brought  an  enor- 
'iiOMs  |irlic  when  imported  into  France,  which  ueces- 
sirily  liniitod  their  consumption  to  the  richer  classes. 
The  nrc:it  demand  turned  the  attention  of  manufaclur- 
ern  to  this  important  article ;  attempts  were  made  to 
iniiliite  the  Cashmeres,  and  specimens  were  exhibited 
lit  the  h.  rpoaiiiim  of  ISOl,  Ordinary  shawls  arc  now 
miiile  of  merino  and  other  wo<ds.  Hut  this  was  only  a 
step  In  the  progress  of  the  manufacture  ;  and  a  finer 
Jiwies  of  wiK)l  having  t)een  imported  from  the  coun- 
tries to  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  the  ingenious 
iimniifartnrcrs  witli  these  materials  at  last  produced 
shawls  which  rivaled  In  beauty  those  of  the  Fast,  ond 
ip.  which  it  required  the  most  practiced  and  skillful 
eye  to  discern  any  difference.  In  1H19  M.  .lauliert 
procec<lcd  on  the  part  of  the  shawl  manufacturer,  Tcr- 
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nsux,  to  the  coantries  between  the  Black  Sea  and  th< 
Caspian  to  buy  a  numerous  flock  of  Astracan  goata, 
for  the  purpose  of  using  the  wool  for  shawl-making. 
The  (peculation  was  a  complete  failure;  and  the 
French  government,  which  was  Interested  In  it,  loit 
800,000  fruncs. 

Two  towns  verj-  remote  from  each  other,  Lod6ve  In 
the  south  and  Vire  in  the  north-west  of  France,  manu- 
factured,  under  Uonaparte,  verj-  largely  for  the  army. 
French  woolens  are,  in  general,  much  thicker  than 
ours.  In  the  line  qualities  the  raw  material  forms 
(CiiAirrAL,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181)  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  cost.  In  ordlnnr}-  qualities  it  is  somewhat  less ; 
hut  it  is  only  in  the  slight  qualities  that  the  price  of 
labor  goes  considerably  beyond  that  of  the  materials. 
The  computation  for  the  whole  country  is,  that  a  value 
of  4r4,(X)0,(K)0  sterling  in  wool  becomes  converted  into 
a  manufactured  value  of  i:9,000,000,  of  which  a  tenth 
only  is  exported.  Tlie  cloth  in  France  which  corro- 
sponds  to  our  superfine,  and  which  is  worn  in  general 
by  the  upper  ranks,  is  very  fine  and  durable,  but 
heavy,  with  the  exception  of  the  superfine  black. 
The  price  of  the  cloths  produced  at  Sedan  varies  ac- 
cording to  a  graduated  scale,  from  15  to  50  francs  the 
yard,  and  of  kerseymeres  from  7  to  21  francs.  The 
duty  on  foreign  wool  has  been  very  injurious  to  the 
French  woolen  manufacturers;  because,  by  compel- 
ling the  French  to  pay  a  high  price  for  the  raw  mate- 
rial, it  prevented  them  manufacturing  woolen  cloth  as 
cheaply  as  their  KngUsh  competitors,  to  whom  the 
foreign  market,  where  the  raw  material  hod  now  fallen 
to  a  low  price,  was  open. 

Wool.  ANi>  Woolens  Importkd  into  Franck. 

Kiloffrftni"" 
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Belgium,  Spain,  Germany,  Turkey,  IJarbary,  Al- 
giers, and  Knglond  send  wool  to  Fran*  3.  The  export- 
atlon  of  woolen  goods  In  1833  reached  fi0,G00,000 
francs.  In  1H:W  the  exportation  was  2,578,487  kilo- 
grammos,  valued  at  65,82.1,.')-1(!  francs.  The  wool  pro- 
duced in  France  amounts  to  20,36(1,000  kilogrammes  of 
tine  wool ;  20,0<Ml,n00  of  common  ;  total,  44,850,000— 
about  half  that  of  Kngland. 

The  wool  Imported  from  Kngland  in  1853  was  21,587 
quintals,  in  value  0,481,838  francs,  and  the  cloth 
231,41!)  kilogrammes,  valued  at  6,7!).'>,332  francs.  The 
worsted  or  thread  was  19,030  kilogrammes,  valued  at 
38,'>,844  francs.  The  iiii|)ortation  of  the  Thibet  fur  or 
hair  was  In  value  in  1839  3,578,480  francs,  but  has 
since  declined  to  2,0,'i8,920  francs.  This  material  is 
spun  In  Paris,  employing  .'ifN)  or  COO  persons.  The 
w(Kd  of  France  is  of  an  Inferior  quality.  Its  an- 
nual valii'.'  averages  about  120,000,000  francs,  being 
»K),()00,(KI0  kilogrammes.  There  are  5,,'i00,000  sheep  of 
a  su|)erior  breed,  Saxons,  Mcrinocs,  and  those  imported 
from  Kngland :  and  24,(K)0,000  of  indigenous  race. 
Since  1H2!I  the  French  sheep  have  Increased  nine  per 
cent.  The  manufacture  of  morinoos  and  bombazines 
enijiloys  17,000  hands  :  8000  are  employed  at  Amiens 
in  the  manufacture  of  al6pinea,  and  about  itC,0()0  pieces 
are  made  there,  about  a  third  of  which  arc  exported. 
The  bonncterle  In  wool  employs  15,0(10  workmen, 
800,000  kilogrammes  of  colored  wool,  worth  8,000,000 
francs,  and  returns  17,500,000  francs  in  manufactured 
goods.  Coverlets  aro  made  at  Rheims,  Kouen,  Hcau- 
vais,  l.lUe,  l.yon,  »)rl6ans,  and  at  Sommicres  (flard). 
This  fabric  Is  valued  at  20,000,000  francs,  and  employs 
10,000  hands,  besides  auxiliary  assistance  to  the  ex- 
tent of  2.'i,(K)0  more. 

('(irpru. — Carpets  are  made  to  the  annual  value  of 
3,.S0o,000  francs,  the  larger  part  at  Aubussort  and  Fel- 
Ictlii,  two  towns  in  the  department  of  the  Crouse,  em- 
ploying INOO  hands,  and  producing  goods  to  the  value 
of  1,500,000.  Carpets  aro  also  made  nt  Ablieville,  at 
Amiens,  Turcoing,  and  Besani;ou,     The  finest  and 
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richest  vclveted  carpeta,  called  "  ds  Savonnerio,"  are 
made  at  Ueauvain,  and  at  the  (iiiltelins  In  Pari8. 
These  are  only  made  to  order,  and  are  not  articles  of 
traffic.  The  exports  of  woolen  goods  reach  on  an 
average  the  sum  of  6fi,(i00,()00  or  (>U,(K)0,UUO  francs,  con- 
suming 2,578,4«7  kilogrftmnics  of  wool.  They  consist 
of  coverlets,  carpets,  cloth,  cassimerca,  and  mcrinoes, 
varied  stuff's,  shawls  woven  or  made  by  hand,  lion- 
neterie,  rihiion  of  worsted,  and  similar  light  goods,  and 
stuffs  of  mingled  materials.  Machinery  has  l>eon  used 
for  spinning  wool  in  place  of  the  hand  only  since  IWtii. 
Khelms  is  the  great  centre  of  French  wool-spinning,  it 
l)eing  sitimted  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  slieep 
are  most  numerous.  There  are  nt  liheims  275  estali- 
liflhments  for  spinning  carded  wool,  jin<l  nearly  55,1X10 
spindles,  or  GO  establishments  for  combed  wool.  The 
number  of  workmen  is  50,000.  France  annually  ex- 
ports woolen  yam  to  the  volue  of  2,000,000  francs  and 
upward.  Neapolitan  flannels,  Knglish  flannels  or 
"  liollvars,"  circassiens,  lastings,  cloths,  cassimercs, 
merinoes,  moussuline-dc-luine,  cuir-de-laine,  made  at 
Cartres  flrst  in  1819,  and  poplins,  are  noted  manufac- 
tures. 

Ciitlon. — The  cotton  manufacture  w.n  intrmluced 
Into  Amiens  In  1773,  the  raw  imiterial  lu'ing  sup|)lieil, 
not  from  America,  liut  from  the  l^vunt,  with  machines 
procured  from  Kngland.  In  1784  a  privilege  wos  con- 
ferred on  an  inhabitant  of  Sein^  and  Oise  for  a  manu- 
factory ;  and  s<Min  afterward  the  manufacture  |>asse<l  to 
Kouen,  St.  Quentin,  Paris,  Lillo,  and  other  |>arts  in 
the  ii"rth,  extending  with  a  rapidity  surpassed  only  by 
that  <•(  England.  At  p^c9en^,  as  for  mjiny  years  past, 
the  great  import  of  cotton  is  from  the  L'nitcd  .States. 
In  this  great  de|)artment  of  manufacture  the  French 
have  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Cireat  nritain, 
whose  mochincrj',  after  the  lopse  of  a  certain  time,  the 
French  manufacturers  have  imitated  ;  and  though  tlicy 
have  etiuulod  the  Uritixh  manufacture  in  dural)ility, 
they  hove  generally  been  Inrerlor  in  cheapness.  This 
is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  centre  of  the 
manufacture  being  at  Kouen  and  Paris,  places  where 
the  support  of  workmen,  including  tlio  extra  price  of 
fuel.  Is  not  less  extensive  tlian  in  LaucaMhIre.  The  dis- 
tricts most  rcmarkulile  for  the  cotton  manufacture  are 
Alsace  and  Normandy.  The  manufacture  of  rolUin 
rrlrfl  was  liegun  at  Amiens  so  eurlv  as  17115  ;  and  in 
1784  M.  Martin  of  Amiens  olitnincd,  under  the  title  of 
•'  the  first  im|Kirtcr  fMm  F.nglanil  of  muiliines  Invented 
there  for  spinning  c<itton,"  the  autliority  to  estalili^h 
a  cotton  factorj-,  with  s|ieclal  privileges.  Nimes  Is 
celebrated  for  Its  lino  but  not  very  durable  cotton 
stockings.  There  ore  also  manufactories  of  bonntlfrie 
de  rvtton  at  Uesanvon,  Vitry.  Hur  le  Due,  etc. 

The    cottim    manufacture    is    prosecuted   in   many 
parts  of  France,  and  presents  a  great  variety  of  fab- 
rics and  an  extensive  division  of  labor.     In  one  place 
the  weaving  alone  Is  followed ;   in  other  places  the 
manufacture  of  threads,  which  are  sold  to  those  who 
weave  them  into  cloth.     .Such  Is  the  case  In  the  de- 
partment Uu  Nonl,  which  exports  a  great  quantity  of  , 
thread  to  the  cloth  manufacturers.     In  other  places  ' 
they  bleach  the  linens,  which  are  afterward  dressed  : 
and  stamped.     The  workmen  employed  in  the  cotton  : 
manufacture  were  estimated  20  ,\ears  ago  at  200,000,  I 
and  they  now   amount  to  :155,000.     .Still,  however,  I 
France  U  decidedly  inferior  to  (ireat  llrilain  In  almost ' 
ever}-  branch  of  the  cotton  manufacture;  and  the  con-  | 
sequence  Is,  that  as  the  im|><irtation  of  F,nglish  edition  j 
goods  is  prohibited,  they  are  smuggled  into  the  coun-  ; 
try  in  great  quantities.     Among  these,  the  iiitrmluc- 
tioo  of  cotton  twist  is  most  extensive  j   and  as  the 
French  mills  can  not  manufacture  the  higher  nnm- 
bem,  from  170  to  200,  which  are  required  in  i.hc  fabri-  , 
cation  of  Ixibblnet,  it   has  l)een  fouitt!   inipossiblu  to  ' 
repress   the  contrabaml   ini|Kirtatiiin  of   this  article. 
'*  It  makes  Its  way,"  my  tlic  writers  of  the  Re|>ort  ou 
the  Commercial  Helatiuns  between  Cireat  Uritain  and 


France,  "  both  by  land  and  sea.  In  spite  of  all  Inter, 
dictions,  and  to  a  continually  increasing  amount." 
The  English  can  lie  sold  also  at  half  the  price  of  the 
French  article,  which  presents  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  the  smuggler.  The  annual  value  of  the  manu- 
factures thus  illicitly  intriMluced  was  estiniuted  in 
18:13  at  £500,(H>II  sterling  ;  liut  smuggling  has  been  re- 
duced more  than  a  fourth  since  that  time.  It  is  dlfli- 
cult  to  estimate  the  ami>unt  Introduced,  but  very 
ox|(erlenced  {lersons  in  the  trade  doubt  if  it  nuah  ex- 
ceeds £2&0,0(KI.  English  boliblnet  was  also  snuiggloa 
20  years  ago  into  France  to  the  estinmted  annual  value 
of  i;G25,000  sterling ;  but  It  Is  (juestionable  whether 
the  amount  of  illicit  traffic  now  amounts  to  4.'300,(MiO, 
though  English  bobblnet  sells  at  from  seven  to  eight 
per  cent,  above  the  price  of  French  goods  of  the  sumo 
nominal  quality.  Quiltings,  cambrics,  and  muslins 
ore  also  largely  introduced  by  the  Illicit  traders  j  and 
the  delivery  of  these  goods  is  insured  at  a  premium  of 
from  18  to  50  per  cent.,  according  os  the  risk  is  greater 
or  less  In  the  cose  of  heavy  or  of  light  goods.  In 
18,52,  ],7('>0,(H)0  francs  were  paid  in  Imuntiea  m\  jiUrt 
tl»m»  de  aitun.  The  overage  wages  of  men  employed 
In  the  cotton  trade  is  2  francs  60  i)er  centimes  per  day ; 
of  women  1  franc  20  centimes ;  children  are  paid  ,5(1 
centimes.  The  value  of  the  cotton  fabrics  of  Xor- 
niandy  Is  105,000,0(K)  francs,  that  of  Alsuce  )4(),ii(HI,0U0 
francs.  In  the  last  district  70,000  hands  arc  employed 
in  weaving;  from  12,000  to  15,000  In  printing;  and 
lOIHt  In  the  bleaching  grounds.  In  Normandy  and 
viiinit)',  including  a  part  of  the  >Somme,  Pas  de  Calais, 
Aisnc,  Eure,  and  Manche,  129,(X>0  hand.s  are  em- 
ploye 1  namely,  00,000  weavers  for  the  Uouennerie, 
20,00(>  for  the  calicoes,  and  40,000  In  other  divisions 
of  the  lalK)r.  Alsace  prmluces  principally  cotton 
<'loths  for  printing,  and  exports  a  part  into  Switzer- 
lanii.  The  numlrer  of  pieces  of  printed  cotton  and 
muslins  made  is  calculated  at  1,100,000,  valueil  at  40,- 
000,000  francs.  They  arc  of  three  kinds  and  prices, 
but  are  unuMe  to  cope  in  cheapness  with  the  English, 
Tulles,  nt  first  nia<le  only  in  Norraanily,  are  now  nianu- 
facturcd  wherever  cotton  fabrics  are  made ;  to  the 
extent  of  ;{2,725,OUO  francs,  of  which  2O,0oO,0ii(i  francs 
is  the  cost  of  the  embroidery.  The  most  important  of 
this  branch  of  the  manufacture  Is  carried  on  at  and 
near  Calais,  where  from  fiOO  to  700  looms,  and  4wi0 
men,  women,  and  children,  are  in  constant  employ- 
mcnt.  The  mitnufactures  of  muslins  arc  most  in 
arrears  of  all,  owing  to  the  fineness  of  the  tliread  re- 
({uired,  which  is  not  yet  nuido  in  France,  but  imiwrted 
for  the  pur|H>se.  Turaro  is  the  seat  of  this  munufao- 
turo,  valueil  at  20,0(H),000  francs.  These  muslins  are 
generally  embroidered.  Klonils  and  lace  are  made  at 
Caen,  lloyeux,  and  obovo  all,  at  Chantilly  (0\sc) 
where  70,000  |icrs<ms  are  eniph)yed.  Cotton  timiiffo- 
rie  is  made  at  Troves  to  the  value  of  7,(JOO,il0l)  francs, 
employ  ing  10,0oo"  looms,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000 
hands. 

In  180:i  the  import  of  cotton  wool  hail  reached  10,- 
711,005  kilograninies,  and  in  1820  had  doubled  lliat 
amount.  Tliu  cost  of  the  raw  material  In  France,  ami 
its  manufacture,  are  enhanced  by  the  expense  of  fuel 
and  carriage.  The  profits,  deducting  all  outlay  and 
wear  and  tear  of  machinery,  and  making  allnwani  e  for 
every  ex|)cnsc,  are  consiilered  to  bo  about  :)O,(M»,ii00 
francs.  It  appears,  that  prior  to  the  legal  [icrmis:  ionto 
im|)ort  cotton  thread  fret,  when  aliove  No.  MI!,  not  less 
than  5,0(Mt,000  kilogrammes  were  smuggled,  when  the 
duty  was  from  70  to  HO  francs  the  kihigramnn .  This 
trallli'  lias  not  yet  ceased.  The  spinners  numl»r  from 
r<i),(H)<i  to  '.M),0(M),  and  the  mean  wages  of  adults  ami 
■hlblrcn  arc  1  frani'  50  centimes  per  head,  who  attend 
to  ;{,,')(J0.(M)0  spindles.  No.  1;12  of  the  French  thread 
corres|Kinds  to  120  of  tlio  English,  because  (d'  the  dif- 
ference between  the  English  |smnd  wciijht  and  the 
French  denii-kihigramme.  In  the  year  1W"J  the  ut- 
most degree  of  liiicnuss  attained  in  cotton  thread  was 
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No.  110.  In  the  year  1809  it  had  nsched  No.  IM). 
In  general  the  French  thread  remains  mueli  l>elow  the 
Ent(lii<h,  liut  it  continually  improves.  No.  IKO,  which 
in  Franco  Rell*  at  ;l»  franca  or  40  franco,  co»t«  in  Kn- 
glanil  only  IH  frnncK.  In  the  Heine  Infurioiire,  at 
Koucn,  and  viciiiit}',  there  are  about  1,()00,0IK)  of  npin- 
AIm  at  viork.  In  the  arrondl«iiement  of  I.inle  U00,000 
are  worlted  l)y  KJ  nteam-enftinex,  of  HfiO  home-power 
in  all.  St.  Quentin  works  21U,()0<)  spindlee  with  '200 
bor^c-power  of  Bteani,  Iwaidca  water-power.  The  apin- 
a\ng  in  Alsace  employs  18,000  peraona  of  all  ages. 
The  dyeing  of  cotton  occupiea  87  estahliahmenta  at 
Koucn  and  its  vicinity  ulono.  Tho  principal  part  of  the 
weaving  takes  place  in  Nomiandy,  Alauce,  Amiena, 
gt.  Quentin,  and  'I'royea.  The  looms  are  ul>ove 
270,000,  and  employ  885,000  hands,  the  mean  of  whose 
wages  is  lit  centimes  per  day.  Many  of  the  looms 
thoro  are  worked  liy  hun<l.  The  principal  products 
tre  calicoes  for  printing. 

In  tho  departments  of  the  Seine  Inforieure,  Somme, 
Vu  do  <'alttia,  Alsne,  Kure,  and  I.n  Manche,  the  spin- 
nprn,  weavers,  dyers,  muslin  fabricators,  machinists, 
tanliuakers,  amount  to  107,000.  The  individuals  con- 
nettod  with  the  manufacture  in  other  ways,  tho  whole 
comprising  160,000  families,  carry  the  total  numlicr 
concerned  up  to  4(X),000.  t)f  the  workmen  immedi- 
ately designated,  the  number  is  107,000,  employed 
tlma:— 

Pplnnora 21,000 

Maolilnlsta 6,000 

Loom  weavers. 66,000 

DviTS 6,0iX) 

Jfuslln  Ihbrlcaiits 9,000 

C'arilinakvrs  and  otbcrt 2,000 


Total 107,000 

In  Alsace,  including  tlie  Ilaut  and  Itas  Rhin,  the 
Vosgcs,  the  Meurtlie,  Haute  Saone,  and  Doubs,  above 
100,U(K)  persons  arc  employed  : 

SiiliHKT'i 17,000— 18,0(K) 

Uioin  wcBVors. 70,000 

rrlritors 12,000~I,'i,(K)0 

Bleachers 1,0(H) 


.he  linen  mannfa<'ture.  The  more  backward  province 
of  Drlttuny  manufactures,  at  Kounes,  St.  Malo,  and 
Vitro,  quantities  of  coarse  linen,  canvaa,  and  aacking; 
l>ut  Anjou  ufTords  u  much  superior  article  ;  the  Inilet 
itr  l.aval  have  long  been  in  repute,  and  gave  employ, 
ment,  in  I.uval  and  the  contiguous  towns,  to  nearly 
'2'i,0(M)  worknion.  Lille  and  its  [s)pulous  district  have 
very  extensive  manufactures  of  hemp  and  tiux;  for 
the  numl)er  of  workmen  so  employed,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, in  this  part  of  French  Flanders,  is  not  short  of 
.')0,000.  Si.ico  17'.)0,  tine  linen  haa,  in  Fronce  as  in 
Kngland,  been  in  a  great  measure  replaced  liy  line 
cotton ;  and  the  two  together  employ,  at  St.  (|ucntin 
(in  I'icardy)  ond  tho  neighlM)rhood,  more  than  30,000 
workmen.  In  another  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  prov- 
ince of  Dauphin^,  there  are  carried  on  linen  manufac- 
tures  of  various  (|ualities,  the  prices  being  from  1 
franc  10  centimes  to  h  franca  the  yard.  The  vniun  of 
the  linen'  manufacture  of  Fronce  of  every  kind  Is  no 
less  than  6'i5,(X)0,000  francs.  The  raw  material  grown 
in  France  is  valued  at  ;iO,941,840  francs  for  the  hemp, 
and  19,0(H),000  francs  for  the  flax.  The  hemj)  im- 
ported, and  the  thread  together,  give  85,(>99,003  francs 
value.  About  1,000,000  francs  Is  the  worth  of  tho  llax 
inii>orted.  Total,  20,000,000  francs.  The  manufac- 
ture gives : 

Fmnri. 

For  tho  hemp 107,097,1)00 

"       flax 75,000,i'00 


Total 104,000 

The  |irincipal  places  for  the  manufacture  of  yam  in 
Akuo  are  Mulhuuscn,  Wesseiling,  .St.  Mary  aux 
Mine?,  and  (iuebwiller.  In  tho  other  parts  of  France 
the  prineiiiil  are  St.  Quentin,  Kouen,  t'acn,  Amiens, 
Itar  le  Dur,  Lille,  Koubaix,  Turcoing,  Lyons,  I'aris, 
llarnetal,  Holl)ec,  Troves,  (lisora,  etc.  Tho  yarn 
maile  in  llio  Seine  Inforioure  exceeds  tho  wholo  made 
in  Alsace.  In  the  departments  of  the  Somme,  Pas  do 
Calais,  Aisne,  Kure,  and  Manche,  there  are  60,0(Xt 
weavers  of  Houmntrir,  20,000  of  (calico,  and  4y,(X)0  in 
Ihe  other  branches  of  the  manufacture. 

Linfns. — In  the  extent  of  her  linen  manufacture, 
France  is  greatly  nuperior  to  Kngland ;  not  that  her 
soil  is  better  adapted  to  the  growth  of  hemp  an<l  flax, 
hut  beiaiiso  Kngland  dojiends  on  importations  of  linen 
from  Ireland  and  (iermany,  and  the  spinning  of  flax 
iloes  not  form  the  occupation  of  our  female  peasantry. 
In  Krmce,  particularly  in  the  north,  every  farmer, 
and  almost  every  cottager,  covers  n  little  spot  with 
hcin|i  or  tlax  to  employ  his  wife  and  daughters  in  spin- 
ninj;  throughout  the  yonr  ;  a  stock  of  liiu-n  lieing  tho 
usual  dowry  of  these  humble  occupants  of  tho  soil. 
Tho  manufacture  of  this  article  is  not  exclusively  con- 
centrited  in  the  towns,  like  that  of  the  other  falirics ; 
many  of  tlio  weavers  reside  in  villages  and  hamlets; 
anil  the  hemp  and  tho  flax  are  spun  by  tho  hand. 
This  is  a  most  valuable  liranch  of  d(miestic  industry', 
whii'li  gives  eniploynu'nt  to  females  under  the  roof  of 
their  parents  ;  liut  it  is  destined,  in  tho  progress  of 
caiiital  and  industry,  to  be  8U|)erseded  by  machinery  j  half,  almost  entirely 


and  great  c.stal)lishments.  In  Nonnandy,  Lisieux, 
l)ieppe,  tlie  neighborhood  of  Havre,  \  votot,  llolbec, 
inil  (lie  more  inland  towns  of  Vimoirtiers  and  Uom- 
front,  are  all  remarkable  for  one  or  more  branches  of 


A  total  of 182,097,009 

Tho  manufactures  of  hemp  and  linen  employ  600,- 
00<)  workmen.      Tho  exports  of  linen,  principally  to 
Kngland,  were,  in  1H40,  nearly  0,107,731  kilogrammes. 
The  manufacture  has  doubled  since  tho  first  Revolu- 
tion.    Lille,  Dunkirk,  ICssonne,  Pont  Item}',  Bellals, 
Vernon,  and  Alon^on,  are  noted  places  for  their  linen 
manufa<^ture.      Normandy  sends  to   Paris    annually 
20,000  pieces  of  linen.     The  linens  of  Hrittany  nfe 
mostly  consumed   nt  home.      The  fine   linen  cloths 
called  liiilrs  de  vitiltjiiinerie  nro  principally  made  in  the 
departments  of  the  Aisne  and  Xord.     St.  Quentin  was 
once  noted  for  them ;  now  that  town,  ("ambrny,  Va- 
lenciennes, and  Solesmes,  produce  cloths  so  fine,  called 
bdlislr  and  liiion,  that  70.000  pieces  are  exported  to 
Kngland.     Tho  beautiful  batis*;  embroider)-  employs 
l.'l,000 '  |)(!rsons   nt   Nancy.      VnutiU,   a  cotton    cloth 
crossed  witli  thread  of  linen,  are  woven  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Maycnne,  whore  4.500  looms  ore  employed 
upon  this  article.     French  linen  differs  in  quality  ac- 
cording to  the  place  of  manufacture ;  but  in  general 
it  is  thicker  and  stitt'erthan  Irish  linen,  while  in  white- 
ness it  is  inferior  to  tho  linen  of  Flanders  and  Holland. 
It   is,    however,   a  substantial  and    durable    article. 
Cambrics,  thread,  gauze,  and  lawn,  rank  among  tho 
leading  manufactures  of  the  north-cast  part  of  Franco. 
They  are  made  nt  St.  Quentin,  Valenciennes,  Cam- 
bray,  and  to  a  smaller  extent  at  Douai,  Chauney,  and 
(luisc.      Lace  is  still  more  general,  being   made  in 
quantities  nt  Valcncicunoa,   Dieppe,  Alenyon,  (^aen, 
Haycux,  and  Argcntau.     Machinery  had,  up  to  1820, 
twon  very  little  applied  to  this  manufacture  in  France, 
and  the  number  of  women  employed  in  it  was  very 
great.    There  aro  consideralno  manufactures  of  printed 
linens ;  and  the  dyeing  of  linen  thread  gives  rise  to 
un  extensive  commerce.     At  Rouen,  and  in  tho  sur- 
rounding districts,  this  branch  of  industry  is  carried 
on;  and  many  stuffs  of  great  variety,  and  for  which 
there  is  a  l)risk  demand,  are  prtnluccd.      In  1822  the 
duties  on  foreign  thread  and  linen  were  raised  by  the 
French  government  till  they  were  nearly  prohibitory ; 
and  tho  annual  importation  from  (iermany  and  Bel- 
gium, whii'h  formerly  amouiited  to  n  milliim  and  a 
eased.     The  price  of  home-made 


linen  rose  25  and  30  per  cent. ;  the  ccmsumers  had 
recourse  to  cotton  as  a  substitute  ;  tho  French  dyeing 
trade  fell  ofT,  and  also  tho  entrepot  trade  in  foreign 
linens,  both  of  them  sources  of  great  business. 
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The  value  of  the  hemp  annunlly  grown  in  France 
may  bt.  computed  at  ^l,'iO(\000,  the  quantity  imported 
at  i;200,000;  tnpjther  ^1,400,000;  a  value  which  is 
doubled  in  the  cotme  manufuctnrcs,  and  tripled  in  the 
liner.  Of  this  quantity  of  hemp,  the  half  is  made 
into  canv.is  and  thrt<ad,  a  third  into  cordage,  and  the 
reniaindrr  into  cloth  for  domestic  use.  Of  the  flax 
annually  employed,  the  value  is  almut  i,'800,000;  a 
xuni  which  is  tripled  when  it  is  made  up  into  thread, 
linen,  and  mixed  stuffs,  and  much  more  than  tripled 
in  the  riner  qualities. 

Inm. — France  had  in  1H.")S  about  609  furnaces,  of 
which  more  than  ."WO  az-e  said  to  be  blast-fumacps.  It 
is,  however,  almost  impossible  to  ascertain  tlio  e*<nct 
number  of  blast-furnaces,  the  position  of  which  is  reg- 
ulated by  thnt  of  the  iron  mines.  They  are  chiefly  in 
the  mountainous  departments  of  the  l)ordof;ne  in  the 
south-west,  and  of  the  Haute  Marne,  the  Haute  Sa- 
one,  and  the  (,'ote  dc'Or,  in  the  east  of  the  kinK'l^un. 
Of  forges  for  malleable  iron,  called  /ori/is  h  In  Catn 
lime,  there  are  eighty-six  scattered  throughout  different 
departments,  Iiut  rhieliy  in  the  liilly  part  of  Langue- 
doc.  There  are  also  a  numl>er  of  wire-works 
France,  in  vhich,  as  in  the  Idast-funiaces,  there  . 
been  since  1V90  a  progressive  but  very  slow  increase, 
altogether  different  from  the  rapid  advance  of  the 
iron-works  of  Kngland  previously  to  1«1  o. 

The  stationary  char.icter  of  these  work  <  hiis  evi- 
dently l)cen  owing  to  the  dcliciency  of  fuel  and  of  >va- 
tcr  (Mimmunicntion  ;  disadvantages  which  prevent  the 
hanlware  manufactures  fron.  Iwing  o>,'nc(  Titrated  in 
cities  or  populous  distrid-'i,  and  cause  them  to  lie 
spread  over  tho  countr>-  in  petty  towns  or  villages, 
witli  a  very  limited  division  of  lalmr,  ami  a  consequent 
inferiority  of  executi.m.  The  result  is,  that  France 
does  not  export  hardware,  and  that  in  nothing  is 
the  inferiority  of  domestic  accommodation  in  that  coun- 
try more  conspicuous  than  in  articles  which  lie- 
I'.ng  to  the  province  of  the  locksmith  and  cutler.  I'hn 
amcuint  of  pig-iron  annually  made  in  France  ap|M-ars 
to  Im!  alK>ut  l(X),(KtO  tons,  the  value  of  tho  hardware 
of  (lie  kingdom,  including  cutlery,  arms,  and  other 
articles  of  nice  workmanship,  is  computed  ut  £"H,OIH»,. 
OIK)  or  X!t,0(X),OiiO  sterling.  Fine  cutlery  in  fonrcr 
times  was  largely  smuggled  into  France,  liut  now  to  a 
much  smaller  extent.  The  annu<\l  im|K>rt  of  iron  and 
steel  is  only  from  X'.'.OOO.OtH)  to  A.I.OOO.OfHI.  'J'he  higli 
price  of  iron  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  progress  of 
the  hardware  manufactures;  and  this  cin'iimstance 
places  in  0  strong  light  tho  ini|M>li,  y  of  the  heavy  du- 
ties on  foreign  iron,  by  whicli,  notwithstanding  the 
change  in  the  scale  of  duty  in  \Kix,  all  those  im|Kiiv- 
ant  branches  of  industry  in  which  iron  is  used  are 
stuntwl  in  tlieir  growth.  In  copiier,  tlie  im|H>rtutiiuis 
greatly  exceetl  tho  hom  prmluie.  Fnmi  (irc.nt  Hrit- 
ain  the  quantity  ini|>ortc(i  for  the  Ia«t  ten  years  Ims 
increased  from  20i)  to  'J(i,0(H)  hundred  weight.  Of 
lead,  alati,  the  chief  part  is  im|iorted.  The  manufac- 
ture of  steel  hat  imly  Imm-u  lately  introduced  into 
France.  I'riur  to  17Ht!  there  was  no  manufartorv- of 
this  useful  article  ;  and  it  was  only  after  accounts  liad 
lieen  published  l.y  scientillc  persons  of  the  coiu|Kisition 
of  tliat  article,  and  after  repeated  ex|NTiuieuts,  tliat  in 
l.'^Oll  manufactories  of  steel  were  establishorl,  which 
have  l)een  since  extended  to  several  departments,  es- 
|iei'lally  to  those  of  the  Loire. 

Sill. — As  regards  silk,  France  possesses,  Isith  from 
physical  causi-s  ami  from  th.'  long-estaldishcd  manu- 
facture, a  <'ccide<l  su|K'ri<irily.  .Mujlterry-lrecs  wciv 
intnsluced  in  tlie  lifti>eutli  century,  and  were  lirsl 
planted,  not  in  tl,e  south,  Imt  in  the  central  part  of  the 
kingdom,  near  Tours.  'I'hat  town  was  tlie  seat  of  the 
earliest  silk  manufa<  tures,  and  it  was  not  till  ltS(NI  that 
the  culture  of  tlie  niull>erry  was  carried  i<uuthwanl. 

The  inulSierry  thrives  in  a  variety  of  soils,  and  may 
|j«  planted  with  4ucceas  in  neglected  bortlert  or  in 
waste  Undi. 


The  manufacture  of  silk  is  considered  as  an  import- 
ant branch  nf  French  industr}',  not  rnly  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  fabrics,  but  because  the 
raw  material  is  an  indigenous  product  of  the  countrv 
It  was  estimated*  20  years  ago  that  the  amount  of  the 
annual   aaleg  to  foreigners  was  80,000,000  fr.  ;   ti.at 
the  home  consumptini.  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to 
i.'ii,8dtl,884 ;  and  that  the  whole  annual  value  of  the 
silk  manufacture  was  equal  to  i,'4,598,889.    The  manu- 
facture of  silk  is  not  confined  to  any  particular  sixit. 
It  is  carried  on  in  different  ports  of  the  country,  in  uU 
of  which  it  diffuses  prosperity'.     It  has  enriched  the 
poor  of  Nimes,  of  Avignon,  and  of  Tours.     St.  C'hani- 
ond  and  St.  F^ticnne  owe  a  great  part  of  their  ]irusi>er- 
ity  1:0  the  manufacture  of  ribbons,  and  the  town  of 
Ganges  to  lioiinetorie.     Paris  derives  immense  profits 
from  her  manufacture  of  silk   stockings,   and  other 
fabrics,  either  of  silk  with  a  mixture  of  silk,  or  of 
wo(d  and  cott(ui.     .Silk  is  also  the  great  staple  muiiu- 
«'actnre  of  Lynns,  in  which  it  is  carried  on  in  u.l  its 
branches  with  astoniLli!  ■■•  success :  and  .■■iuce  the  Kcvo- 
lution,  in  addition  to  fat  rics  of  silk,  all  sorts  of  stiift's 
mixed  with  silk,  and  wi';h  cotton  and  wmil,  have  liron 
lanufactured  ;  and  to  these  manufactures  Lyons  is  iu- 
debted  for  its  riches   having  risen  not  only  to  lie  the 
se'  Olid  to«  n  in  France,  but  one  of  the  most  oppulcnt 
ami  tlimrishing  cities  in  the  world.     It  was  'iU  voars 
ago  estimated  tliut  about  00,000  or  70,000  individuals 
young  and  old,  were  supixirtcd  by  the  silk  inamifiiiture 
in  Lyons  anil  tho  adjacent  district ;  but  tlie  niiuilier  Iki8 
increased  25  per  cent,  since  183.5.     Tho  dyeing  of  silk 
lieiiig  an  important  branch  of  the  manufacture,  iiianv 
experiments  were  jjiado  to  liriiig  it  to  perfection  ;  ami 
in  particular,  a  dye  of  ]M>rfcct  l>lack  that  would  fctiiiii 
its  iiilor  was  a  desiileratum.     This  dye  was  invontod  liv 
a  cinninon  dyer  at  Lyons,  who  received  n  pension,  lie. 
side  being  made  a  member  of  the  Legion  of  llonnr. 
Prior  to  this,  the  black  dye  which  was  used  cliangeil 
in  a  few  days  to  a  brown,  an.l  rimu  off  the  stiifV  wlipu 
it  was  hiinl  pressed  by  the  hand.     Another  ini|iriivo. 
iiH-iit  which  was  made  consisted  in  producing  u  silli  of 
o  jiermanent  white  color.    The  eggs  of  the  worm  which 
priHluced  this  silk  were  brought  from  China,  nut  how- 
ever  with  the  ih  sired  succisb.     Tho  worm  was  uftc-r- 
ward  purchased  from  a  merchant  of  Alais,  and  ills, 
trihuted  iu  tho  northern  department  of  t)uu•lluntr^■ ; 
and  the  proiliico  o{  white  silk  is  tiow  very  coiisideMlile 
and  of  great  <in])ortance  in  tho  manufacture  of  gmotcs 
cru|ies,  anil    tulli ...      Other   inventions   wrre  duvisoil 
for  saving  la'ior  u  the  \arious  stages  of  the  silk  iniinu- 
facture,  by  whiih,  in  this  brand',  of  industry,  Iranco 
was  long  ciialiletl  to  outstrip  all  tier  neighliors,  tlioiigh 
of  late  years  the  silk  manufacture  has  made  immense 
advances  in  (ireat  llrituin. 

There  were  in  18'20  no  less  than  !>,t;;il.(!'.'4  mnlborry 
trees  in  I'ranrc  fur  the  nourishment  of  the  silk-worm. 
These  supplied  food  for  cocoons  producing  in  IMlil,  ar- 
iHirding  to  t.'haptal,  r>,M7,()0y  kilogrammes  oi  cocoons. 
iu  iHMi,  the  product  had  incrtiised  !),()<)O,li0«i,  yiclilini; 
■J7H,0(H)  kilogrammes  of  silk  gri'g.i.  and  Itil.lHH;  kili>- 
gramines  organzine.  At  |iresont  08,')/))  tlio  quantity 
of  silk  furnisheil  amounts  to  1,U00,(HH)  kilogniuimFs; 
which,  at  tti)  fr.  per  kilogramme,  tho  average  priic. 
gives  a  sura  of  88,0l>0,0lK)  fr,  as  the  value  of  f  he  amount 
prisliiced.  In  IhIK  the  amount  was  only  4,07;l,lii>( 
kilogrammes  of  cociams,  at  .'1  fr.  4o  itu.  [sr  kilo- 
gramme. Ill  |8;10  it  had  risen  to  '.t,('U7,'.M;7,  at  :l  fr. 
Ii2  ceil.;  while  the  wound  silk  (gri'ges  lilccs),  which 
in  18|0  only  readied  ;i.XI,(i'2'.l  kilogrammes,  lit  4'i  fr.  I:' 
c»n.,  in  Ih;|,')  had  increased  to  870,010  kilogriiiimc-,  iit 
>'iH  fr.  04  ccn.  per  kilogramme.  Itut  tliu  limiio  gnmlh 
n>  t  being  enough  to  meet  the  demaml,  iiii|H>rt.iticn9 
took  pUcB  to  the  extent  i  '  l,l.'>4,!t'iO  kilogniinines,  val- 
ucti  at  b:i,7Hl,C>)><i  fr,,  and  they  itill  increase,    luly, 
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Switzerland,  Turkey,  and  Greece,  supply  the  larger 
part.  A  small  qi-antity  Is  o'  tained  item  Austria  and 
Sardinia.  The  exportation  cf  silks,  pl'.ln  and  flowered, 
from  1787  to  1789,  on  a  mean  of  10  yea.s.  was  87^  mil- 
lions of  francs  in  value.  In  1829  it  was  111  ,000,00(>,  and 
in  1836  206i  millions  of  francs,  consisting  of  2,7'20,!M 
kilogrammes,  under  22  different  denominations  of 
gmiiis.  The  United  States,  England,  Germanj',  then 
jiclgium,  and,  lastly,  Spain,  are  the  principal  outlets 
for  the  silks  of  France ;  liut  South  America,  Kuasia, 
And  Switzerland,  are  Rhc  consideralile  purchasers. 
Friince  exports  silks  to  a  large  amount  in  the  way  of 
transit.  Lyons,  Avignon,  Tours,  and  Nimes,  are  the 
principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  silk  stuffs ;  and 
St.  I'"tienne,  St.  Chamond,  and  Tari.^,  for  that  of  ril)- 
1h)Ii«.  In  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  and  Ville 
Franche,  there  are  .H],0W3  looms.  The  manufacture 
of  rililions  at  St.  Kticnne  employs  20,000  workmen  and 
80,000  looms,  producing  '-'7,47il,000  fr.  value  annually. 
The  fal)rication  is  divided  into  the  manufactures  unis 
ami  /ufonnet.  Under  the  first  head  are  those  with  the 
prelix  gros ;  as,  <p-oi  de  Naples ;  those  called  pou  ile.  »nie, 
j'uHlanl,  CD^t,  which  last  are  sul)divide<l ;  tlien  satins 
and  tlie  like.  The  ril>bons  are,  in  like  manner,  diatin- 
({iiished  liy  dilTercnt  appellations,  after  the  nature  of 
tlie  fiitiric.  St.  Kticnne  cmploj-s  in  all  279,000  spin- 
dles (ftrwcAc.') ;  of  which  IG.5,000  work  organzincs  and 
tranies,  and  114,000  work  the  silk  intended  for  crcjies 
and  gauze  rilibons.  Tlie  number  of  looms  has  been 
estimated  in  ail  at  65,000  for  weaving  silks,  and  Mi. 000 
for  rililuins. 

The  raw  silk  or  silk-wool  consumed  in  France  in 
IWO  was  valued  at  6.%7;il,.'):i6  fr. ;  whiia  the  value  <-f 
tlie  silke  in  transit  reached  'tO,l;<4,301  fr.  i'!..'iii  and 
liowprcd  silk  consumed  at  lionie,  =  .'),2U9, 1!I0  fr. ;  that 
which  passed  in  transit  =  37,204,483  fr. ;  l)eing  a  total 
of  l,W,3(:fl,«10  fr.  A  decree  of  the  IHth  August,  18,52, 
permits  the  free     .,iortations  of  silk. 

The  (iilk-wool  of  French  pnxluction  exported  in  1840 
w«8  V  iliied  at  3,7ii8,103  fr. ;  the  fonngn  grown  silk- 
wool  c<|«irted  at  47,491,154  fr.  The  value  of  the  ox- 
port  and  import  together  was  thus  380,256,696  fr. 
The  fidKiwing  are  the  most  iniportttnt  districts  of  the 
mullierry,  ivith  the  growth  riv-pectivel}',  and  the  co- 
couDH  produced  in  1840 : 
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.Mmiit  .')00,000  kilogrammes  of  cocoons  are  pnuliiced 
111  the  other  departments.  Tlie  importatlor  oi  I'.Mglish 
woven  silk  into  France  in  1863  was  52,70;!  kilograniiues, 
in  value  5,464,099  fr. 

Articles  of  leather  are  in  France  much  cheaper  tlian 
in  Kni;land. 

Jeirtlni,  I'orrelain,  elc Jewclrj-  is  made  in  Paris  to 

the  viilm-  of  ftO,0(iO,(Km  fr.  Lyons,  Jliir^cilles,  Ilor- 
ilenux,  (Termiint,  and  Strasbourg  are  also  famous  fur 
jeweliy.  Watch  and  clock-nmking  arc  carried  on  fo 
a  great  extent  in  France,  particularly  in  I'aris.  A 
timo-|ii<'i'o  ia  there  a  niiiih  more  l'rei|ii<'nt  article  of 
ornamental  fiimiti.re  than  in  Kngland ;  ami  the  niiiiibcr 
of  eliH'ks  and  wutt  hes  made  annually  in  the  kingdom 
is  not  less  in  value  than  30,000,000  fr,,  employing 
10,(KH)  liands.  The  works  in  bnm/.e  are  cliieliy  manu- 
factured in  the  capital,  and  reach,  in  their  dilferent 
hrenchea  and  stages,  of  which  gilding  is  the  chief,  a 
further  aiiniiul  value  of  37,(HM),0IN)  fr. 

I'aris  is  remarkable  for  other  fabrics  of  taste  and 
luxury  ;  In  particular,  the  porcelain  uf  Siivrca,  near  St. 


Cloud,  and  the  beautiful  bnt  very  expensive  tapestry 
of  the  Gobelines.  The  materials  of  the  latter  arc  silk 
and  the  finest  woolen  thread ;  the  subjects  woven  into 
the  work  are  taken  from  paintings  executed  on  pur- 
pose. Both  the  establishments  have  been  long  con- 
ducted by  government  at  a  sacrifice,  and  both  are  now 
on  a  reduced  scale,  the  articles  being  far  too  costly  for 
ordinary  fortunes.  The  articles  more  frequently  pur- 
chased are  pnitementerie,  by  which  is  understood  arti- 
ficial flnwer«,  fringes,  gold  and  silver  lace,  with  a  va- 
riety of  trifling  but  tasteful  articles,  all  sufficiently 
adapted  to  a  city  where  so  much  more  in  thought  of 
display  than  of  utility. 

Si.up. — The  value  of  all  the  soap  made  in  France  is 
computed  at  30,000,000  f/.  The  main  ingredient  is 
olive  oil ;  and  Marseilles  was  formerly  the  seat  of  this 
manufacture  for  almost  all  France — an  advantage  ow- 
ing both  to  the  extent  of  the  olive-grounds  in  the 
south-east  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vicinity  of  Mar- 
seilles to  Italy,  the  Levant,  and  Spain,  whence  soda 
and  olive  oil  were  imported  in  vast  quantities.  A  mil- 
lion of  francs  were  paid  for  Imunties  on  the  export  of 
soap  in  1852.  The  export  of  soap  from  France  in  1838 
was  2,911,631  kilogrammes,  valued  at  2,941,631  fr. 
The  disorders  of  the  first  Revolution,  and  the  establixb- 
ment  of  similar  manufactures  in  other  parts  of  Franco, 
have  caused  to  Marseilles  the  loss  of  a  tliird  of  its 
soap  works ;  they  ore  still,  however,  very  extensive. 
Uf  the  oil  used  in  France,  wliale  oil  forms  a  very  small 
proiMirtion;  tlio  great  supply  is  of  vcgctalile  oil,  viz., 
that  extracted  from  the  rape  and  colc-sccd  of  the 
north,  and  the  olive  oil  of  the  south. 

Beer,  formerly  little  drunk  in  France,  has  become 
of  extended  consumption  since  1790  j  but  oven  at 
present,  tlio  quantity  used  docs  not  exceed  £2,000,000 
sterling,  its  place  being  supplied  by  cider  in  the  north, 
and  by  wine  in  the  south.  Within  the  last  few  yours 
there  is  a  considerable  I'onsumption  of  English  liottled 
stout  and  porter,  and  a  lesser,  though  increasing,  con- 
sumption of  ICnglish  ale.  The  lirewerics  have  increased, 
and  are  increi'r.ing,  in  I'aris,  as  well  as  in  the  northern 
ilciiartmcnf  1.  The  consumption  which  corresponds 
lo  that  of  Knglisli  honie-uiadc  sjiirits  ard  rum,  is  in 
brandy,  of  which  the  value  annually  made  is  lictween 
A'2,(MIO,000  and  4.r>,000,tK)0  sterling.  The  distillation 
varies  in  amount  with  the  season.  The  Iraiulies  of 
Cognac,  Jamac,  and  Angoulcme,  are  most  iu  esteem. 
The  best  brandy  is  made  in  a  district  called  Cham- 
pagne, comprehending  a  part  of  Saintcs  •lonzac  and 
(.'ognac  territory.  In  Franclie-Comiito  and  Alsace,  a 
brandy  called  Kirsch  is  made,  but  little  of  which  is 
exported.  The  Ileriiult,  Aude,  and  (iard,  supply  the 
largest  quantity  of  spirit  of  wine.  The  bent  is  called 
that  of  trm»»ix.  The  amount  varies  from  40,000  to 
80,(KtO  pipes  of  MO  veltes,  live  of  which  form  a  quintal. 
A  velte  is  i  Mil  litres  =  1-675  gallcm.  lieer  is  lirewcd 
in  the  northern  and  eastern  ilcpartmcn'J,  viz.  ; 

(junnlltv.  VBliie. 

llel.  111.'. «.  K>. 

Nord  Oriental 8,ll.\0l(i  4I.41!),482 

NorilOc'Idental 527.87S  9,f.'9.2Bl 

MIdKliliiilal 100,942  !J.447,7H» 

Cider  is  made  everywhere;  in  largest  quantity  iu  the 
Nord  Occidental,  and  the  liest  iu  La  Mancha  and  Cal- 
vados. .Some  is  distilled  for  brandy.  The  ((uantity  is 
estimated  at  11,000,0(H)  licctiditro-,  at  7  fr.  75  ecu. 
Normaii'ly  fuinisiios  half.  The  whole  is  worth  34,- 
000,000  fr.  There  is  also  ■>  considerable  distillation 
of  spirit  from  potatoes,  "  which,"  says  Clmptal  (vol.  ii., 
p.  197),  "has  licen  generally  apjiioved,  and  has  been 
lirought  into  competition  with  brandy. 

Lesiu'r  M<m\ilaflure*.—-iH  hats,  the  manufactures, 
formerly  concentrated  at  Lyons  and  Marseilles,  are 
nowilirt'used  throughout  several  towns  ;  and  the  value 
annually  made  is  alMint  24,(H)O,O0O  fr.  '1  he  bat  manu- 
facture of  Paris  is  estimated  at  an  annual  production 
of  1,200,000,  of  the  average  value  of  live  france  each, 
and  employing  2000  men  and  2500  women.     Superior 
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qualities  of  silk  hats  are  sold  to  the  retail  tradesmen  at 
from  9  fr.  to  11  fr.,  for  which  the  latter  obtain  from 
15  fr.  tn  18  fr.     The  bat  manufacture  in  France  em- 
ploys 17,000  hanib,  and  yields  a  value  of  1!),&00,000  fr., 
in  1159  workshops.     The  second  order  of  butterf<,  who 
finish  the   hats  according  to  the  dift'erent  tastes  re- 
quired, elevate  the  value  of  the  trade  to  24,376,000  fr. 
The  nianufucturo  of  gloves — principally  made  at  Greno- 
ble, though  called   "  Paris  gloves" — employs  25,000 
persons.     In  1839,  the  value  of  the  gloves  made  in 
Franco  was  9,4:t«,()00  fr. ;  in  18-iO,  5,550,000  fr.     Tlie 
taimorios  prepare  33,280,004  kilogrammes  of  leather, 
valued  at  82,804,700  fr.,  for  boots,  shoes  saddlery,  etc. 
Perfumorj-  is  made  extensively  in  Paris,  and  in  the 
south,  chielly  at  Mont|)ellicr,  where,  from  the  mildness 
of  tlie  climate,  aromatic   plants  arc  abundant.     The 
value  nf  the  manufacture  is  about  13,000,000  fr.     Pa- 
]ivr  being  excmpc  from  the  heavy  duties  of  Kngl«n<I,  is 
sold  in   France  upon  vcrj-  reasonable  terms,  while  in 
quality  it  is  equal  to  our  own.     The  value  annually 
used  in  printing  and  in  writing  is  computed  at  25,0l)0,- 
OOO  of  francs ;  imd  the  pu|)er  employed  in  the  nanging 
of  rooms  is  estimated  at  an  equal  value.    (.)f  glass,  the 
manufacture  has  been  nmch  improved  and  extendeil 
during  the  present  age.      Whether  for  mirrors,  for 
windows,  or  for  liottles,  this  article  in  Franco  h  good, 
and    of  u    moderate   price.      The  nuuiber  of   glasH- 
houses  in  1818  was  185,  and  is  now  over  220.     .Small 
mirrors  are   manufactured   much   cheaper   in   France 
tlian  in  Knglund,     liohcmia  is  tho  country  witli  which 
the  French  manufacturers  state  they  can  not  coin|)cte. 
As  to  rartlienwara,  it  is  only  since  1790  that  Knglisli 
potterj-  has  Iwen  successfully  imitated  in  Frani'c.     It  in 
now  made  to  the  value  of  29,01X1,000  fr.  ;  while  tlie 
coarse  eurtlu'nware,  fabricateil  in  ahnost  every  prov- 
ince of  the  kingiloni,  is  computed  at  15.900,1)21  fr.,  en\- 
ploying  10,4;!.')  hands.      French  earthenware  is   verj' 
inferior  to  Knglisli.     .Saltpetre,  till  lately  a  mono|K>- 
lized   manufacture,   is   now  unrestricted.      Sulphuric 
acid  bus,  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  i-cntury, 
been  gr-atly  lowered  in  price  and  increased  in  ({uautity. 
Siignr. —  The  manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-rout 
was  introduced  Into  France  during  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon i<<ina|>arte,  when,  the  coasts  of  France  being 
lilockailed  by  the  tieets  of  Ilrltain,  the  im|H>rtatinn  of 
foreign  article^i,  and  among  others  that  of  sugar,  was 
rendennl  chingerous  and  dillicult ;  and  its  price  was  so 
high  as  entirely  to  preclude  its  consuuiption  by  the 
middle  classes  of  society.     Various  articles  were  re- 
sorted to  as  sulwtitutes,  such  as  honey,  and  juice  of 
raisins,  etc.,  but  they  wer>!  not  relished  by  the  tiistc 
of  the  people  ;  aiil  in  this  case  experiments  were  tried 
by  eminent   ch<     ists   to   extract    from    lieet-root   the 
sugar  which  It  '  nntaincLi.     'lh«s«i  ex|>eriment4  were 
sucrts.iful.      There  were  in   iHiil   iiiorn   than  200   es- 
tabtithnumts,    frnni    which   were    pr.Mluoeil    ai.nually 
7,480,IKSI   )xiunds  of  raw   sugar;   and  there  were   in 
1864  303,  ;ir(Klucing  02,205,000  |h>uiiiIs.      The  largest 
•um  |iaid   by  tho  administration  of  tho  customs   has 
been  for  relined  sugar.      It  ainuuu(e<l  in  Im52  to  10,- 
000,000  fr. 

Mm/iini'ry. — The  manufacture  of  niachinerv  has 
greatly  increased.  .Steam-engines  have  been  intn>- 
duced  into  France  from  (ireat  llritain,  where  they  are 
now  empliiye<l  in  every  department  of  industry.  It 
was  in  the  year  1779,  at  the  village  of  Cliallliil,  near 
Parii,  that  the  first  sleiim-eugine  was  establlilml  In 
France;  but,  oMiiig  to  prejudices,  anil  attachment  to 
old  customs,  it  v.as  long  before  lliesn  engines  I'ame 
into  very  general  use.  Prejudice,  iKuvevi'r,  gradually 
faded  away  Itefore  the  pnsluctive  |miw>'i-*  and  niaiiifei>l 
utility  of  this  rxtraordirary  application  of  -iciemo  to 
the  business  of  life,  and  there  are  now  many  establinh- 
monts  for  the  niunufactui-e  of  lliese  machines.  The 
scarcity  of  coal  is  a  great  obstruction  to  the  exti'Usive 
use  of  steam-engine  I ;  and  the  tax  nn  fon'ign  coal  is, 
iu  this  view,  jMiculiarly  im{iulitic,  and  injuriuus  to  tho 


general  interests  of  tho  community.  The  tax,  though 
?  tely  reduced  by  tho  imperial  government,  requires 
still  further  rr  I  notion. 

In  188G,  of  I  .'49  steam-engines  in  France,  1393  were 
home  made.  In  1839  the  import  surpassed  the  export. 
Since  that  year  tho  reverse  has  been  the  case.  Tha 
metallic  castings  in  France  are  still  very  inferior  to 
those  of  Kngland.  Paris  is  the  principal  seat  of  the 
manufacture  of  French  machinery,  then  Arra.i,  t'reu- 
zot,  Itouen,  Mulhausen.  and  Nantes.  Locomotive  en- 
gines are  made  at  Uitschwiller,  in  the  department  of 
tho  II  ut-lihin;  machinery  for  staim-vesaels  at  In- 
dret.  The  value  of  French  industry  has  been  esti- 
mated in  the  moan  prwluct  as  follows : 

Frrtnes. 

Iron  from  llio  ore  t>  the  perfect  state, 

minerals,  etc 124,000,000 

C.ippur,  ztne^aiid  lead 26..'>oii,ihsi 

(Jlass,  crystal,  and  lookhis-glasscs 4T.rxiiVK/fl 

Tiles,  bricks,  Umc,  plaster 6fi,.')iio,(KK) 

Porcelain,  pottery,  etc 27,SIK),IKK) 

I'lieiiilcal  nianufautures,  the  products. . . .  22,uuv,uiJ0 
Ileinp  and  Fla\  (supposi'il  to  bo  nu  less 

tlian  R'W  millions  of  francsl iWil,OflO,ono 

t'otton BlKi,i«l(i,(«H) 

Wool 400,l)0il,lNli) 

Silk 2.')ll,iSMi,i  IHI 

Liathor  and  skins 8iK),is)(i,niio 

fuear. 4.').oi«i,(iii(i 

I'l    or,  colored  and  Hi;ured 2.VHki,{!iio 

I'ri  .ited  paper,  books,  etc 2.'i,0i>ii,iliM 

Machinery 10,n(Ki,(Hifl 

Clocks  and  watches 8o,mio,iKKi 

Brontes 2.Vi"0,i«W 

••      pitttod  ware 6,i«Ki,iHKt 

"      Jewelry  and  Koldsmlth's  work .Im.ikki.iiikI 

IllKtlllcrli'S,  lirVwerles. 2i'li.i«)'i,iKN) 

Dini'-ont  branches  of  Imlustry 1.'1,\»;io,inh) 

Mechanic  and  domestic  arts V.'Ml.iHui.iu))) 

£11 8,440,000  =  2,91  1,0Oii.ii(M) 

"  I.alior  in  Paris  is  as  much  dearer  relatively  to  fhe 
provincial  tonus  of  France,  as  labor  in  l.cidoii  in  rein- 
tivdy  to  those  of  ICngland.  It  still  reiuaius  lor  u.<  to 
remove  from  our  capital  some  manufactures  uhich 
hnvo  been  mo.st  injudiciously  established  there;  hut 
the  French  have  carried  this  false  calculation  muoh 
further,  Paris  iK'ing  the  centre  not  only  of  oriiainental 
fabrics,  such  as  jewelry,  brun/.e,  sculpture,  c:diiiii>t- 
makliig,  and  the  vast  variety  of  elegant  Irilles  cuni- 
prised  muler  the  term  "articles  do  Peris,"  hut  i.f  a 
number  of  coarser  eniploymeiits,  which  a  very  slight 
change  of  plan  ml^lit  transfer  to  it  cheaper  (|u,irter. 
Periodical  exhihitioiis  of  French  manufactures  are  held 
at  Paris  every  three  or  four  years,  at  wtiiili  are  pres- 
ent the  sovereign,  the  princes,  the  nobility,  and  all 
eminent  men  <d"  science.  In  ]X,')5  was  o|K'iii'd  In 
ParJH  an  Fxhibltion  of  the  Industry  of  all  Xatinns, 
similar  to  that  whlili  tisik  place  In  London  in  1851, 
and  ill  l>iibllii  in  1M,',;|.  The  Parisian  iNhlMtiim,  lik( 
the  Dublin  one,  cuntiincd  a  branch  deili'.itcd  to  tho 
line  arts.  This  exposition  continued  o|h'Ii  rmni  May 
till  the  miihllo  of  November.  It  was  twiie  visited  liv 
her  majesty  (jiieeu  Victoria  between  the  :'(lth  anil  25th 
August  in  her  nine  days'  visit  to  Irance.  There  \» 
also  iu  that  capit.il  a  Cumrrmlnire  ties  .4r/.<  ((  dn 
Miliim ;  a  ccdlei'liiiii,  on  a  large  scale,  of  models  of  all 
iustruiiieiits  or  iiiaihiues  that  relate  to  arts  and  innnu- 
faclures.  It  is  inoro  the  practice  also  in  i  raiKi'  than 
in  lliiti. in  to  encourage  ingenious  inventions  in  the 
mo<  haiiical  arts,  by  pruiniuuis,  orders  of  merit,  ami 
other  honorary  marks  of  ilistin<'tioii.  Vet.  uilli  all 
these  advantages,  Indus.,  has  not  made  thi'  ii,iiuc 
progress  as  in  this  country. 

"  I  o  prescribe  the  mmle  of  manufacture  was  formerly 
a  faviirito  course  tvilli  government  in  F.ngl and  as  in 
Frame.  From  the  time  of  t'ollMTt  (UltiO)  the  Ireiirh 
DnlitninmciH  proscribed  peremptorily  the  leiij.'!):  ami 
breadth  nf  serges,  of  druggets,  in  short,  of  every  kiiiil 
of  cloth  caU'ulateil  fo,-  ex|Kirt,  under  the  plaiisihle  idua 
that  all  these  prei'authms  were  iiecess.iry  to  estalilish 
a  reputation  for  i|uality.  It  is  n  curious  fnl,  that 
these  rules  were  desired  by  the  mauufucturcrs  them- 
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aelrea,  and  wore  long  considered  an  the  safeguard  of 
French  Industrj'.  A  change  was  introduced  i'.i  1779, 
and  permission  given  to  every  manufacturer  to  follow 
his  own  method,  provided  he  distinguished  the  goods 
thus  made  from  those  which  were  in  conformity  with 
the  regulations.  But  this  was  of  very  short  duration. 
The  power  of  habit  and  prejudice  prevailed.  New 
orthiinancei,  issued  the  succeeding  year,  revived  the 
formei  I'mitations;  and  the  manufacturers  of  France 
were  n  :  put  on  an  unrestricted  footing  till  the  Revolu- 
tion, Ivluch  inconvenience  had  also  been  sustained 
from  the  absurd  law  which  prevented  a  worliraan  from 
settling  in  business  in  any  town  excepting  that  !n 
wliich  he  had  served  ..n  apprenticeship.  This  law  wni 
almignted  in  1767. 

"  Tlie  manufacturing  industry  of  France  is  confined, 
far  more  than  ours,  to  tlie  home  marliet,  whether  we 
look  to  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  or  to  the  export 
of  the  finislied  articles.  Her  imports  are  large  only 
in  cotton  and  sillc ;  in  woolen  and  iron  the.v  are  not 
considerable ;  while  in  flax,  hemp,  and  leather,  they 
may  be  termed  insignificant.  In  exports  the  limita- 
tion is  still  more  striking,  her  hardware,  her  linen,  her 
woolens,  lier  cotton,  her  lei.ther,  and,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, her  silk,  being  confined  to  the  homo  market ;  e 
restriction  owing  partly  to  our  manufacturing  supe- 
riority, but  more  to  the  capital  of  our  merchonts,  their 
ability  to  give  long  credit,  and  to  deal  with  foreign 
triiders  and  merchants  in  a  lilieral  and  not  in  a  petty 
rctuil  spirit.  The  proiluctive  industrj-  of  France  is  con- 
geiiuently  much  less  auliject  than  ours  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuation. It  follows  nearly  the  same  routine  year  after 
year.  On  the  occurrence  of  a  war,  or  other  )>olitical 
change,  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of  our  neigh- 
bors, to  liorrow  a  |)hraso  of  Talleyrand  (Letter  to  Sir. 
Fox,  1st  April,  180(l^,  <e  replifnt  rur eumumtit." — E.  B. 
('onimerce,  Colonirs,  J-'ifherim,  tShlppinij. — In  no 
country  in  Europe  )i&*  trade  been  laid  under  such 
galling  restrictions  as  in  France  ;  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  this  system  of  restriction  lias  in  a  great  measure 
Iwcn  the  creation  of  mmlern  times.  Tlio  ancient  legis- 
lation of  the  kingdom  was  rather  friendly  to  foreign 
trade.  It  encouraged  importation  in  preference  to  ex- 
portation. This  latter  privilege  of  export  was  in  IJul 
claimed  liy  Henri  III.  as  his  royal  and  seignorial 
right ;  and  he  regulated  tiy  his  ordonnances  the  export 
duty  on  a  variety  of  articles,  while  the  produce  of 
foreign  countries  was  admitted  on  payment  of  an 
ad  rnliirrm  duty  of  2  ])er  cent.  I.ouis  XIV.  intro- 
duced a  sort  of  navigation  act,  liy  whiih  lie  levied  a 
tax  of  .W  sous  on  all  foreign  ships.  In  Hir>7  further 
restrictions  were  introduced ;  and  In  1(>M7  the  exclu- 
sive system  was  established  in  its  full  rigor.  The 
rtatcsineu  of  France  seem  to  liuvo  imagined  that  a 
llourlnliing  commerce  could  be  created  by  iegal  au- 
thority, and  that  domestic  industry  could  only  be  en- 
couraged by  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  competition  ; 
«nd  hence  all  the  vices  anil  obsolete  maxims  of  the 
mercantile  system  will  still  l)e  found  In  the  commer- 
cial indicy  of  our  nelghlKirs.  The  extension  of  the 
rfstrictlvo  system  was  promoted  tiy  the  authority  of 
CollMTt,  a  minister  who,  though  lie  intrndiiced  order 
into  the  finances,  and  improved  in  many  particulars 
the  system  of  taxation,  and  was  indeed  a  gre'*  master 
of  detail,  adopted  the  most  erroiinoiis  maxims  of  com- 
moiclal  legislation.  It  is  justly  observed,  in  the  re- 
port of  Villiers  and  Bowring  on  the  commercial  rela- 
tions bi'tween  tireat  llritain  and  France,  that  the 
"whole  of  the  iKiuiities  liy  which  he  induced  adven- 
turers to  enter  Into  remote  speculations,  as  well  as  the 
excessive  duties  which  he  iiii|M>sed  on  clieaper  foreign 
articles,  were  almost  Hncompcnsatcd  sacrilices  ;  while, 
en  the  other  lian<l,  of  the  manufactures  which  ho 
'raniphiiited  into  Franiw,  and  which  lie  protected  by 
{he  exclusion  of  rival  productions,  scarcely  one  took 
peruisnent  root;"  and  even  those  which  he  intended 
tu  aupiKirt  hy  fipecial  encouragement  would  all  of 


them  have  been  more  prosperous,  but  for  the  regula- 
tions with  which  his  mistaken  zeal  r,itarded  the  prog- 
ress of  manufacturing  industrj'.  His  whole  sj-stem 
was  an  attempt  to  regulate  by  law  what  would  have 
been  better  left  io  the  sagacitj'  of  individuals,  and  to 
give  a  faced  and  artificial  direction  to  the  national 
capital.  Thus  he  encouraged  a  trade  tu  the  West 
Indies  bj-  granting  a  iMunty  of  258.  on  every  ton  of 
.-;;ood8  txported,  and  of  41s.  8d.  on  every  ton  imported. 
He  boasted  of  setting  up  40,000  looms  by  virtue  of 
legal  enactments,  without  considering  that  the  capital 
employed  in  these  establishments  would  have  taken  a 
more  natural  direction,  and  been  more  profitably  em- 
ployed, but  for  his  intPi-fercnce.  The  restraints  also 
wMi'  ,  re  thus  laid  on  domestic  industry  were  often 
er."  :  1  bj-  the  despotic  authoritj-  of  government. 
V,  -.ij  jf  the  absurd  and  pernicious  regulations  of  Col- 
bert were  broken  down  bj-  the  first  French  Bevolution  ; 
but  others  remained,  and  the  tariff  of  1791  was  from 
beginning  to  end  a  system  of  prohibition,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  encourage  the  home  manufacturer  bj- 
freeing  him  from  all  foreign  competitors.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  England  set  the  example  of  illiberalitj'  j 
and  it  was  no  wonder  that  the  French  of  that  daj- 
should  be  jealous  of  a  country  which  excluded  her 
silks  and  cambrics,  and  laid  a  discriminating  duty  of 
i)3^  per  cent,  on  French  wines ;  and  whose  Parliament, 
under  the  reign  of  'William  III.,  declared  the  trade 
with  France  to  be  a  nuisance.  The  commercial  treaty 
concluded  with  France  in  1786  bj'  Mr.  Pitt  was  the 
earnest  of  a  better  sj'stem.  Since  this  period  the 
legislature  of  this  country  have  been  impressed  with 
the  injurious  tendency  of  all  commercial  restrictions. 
But  in  Franco  the  progress  of  improvement  has  been 
slower,  ard  it  has  besides  been  retarded  l)j'  political 
events.  The  long  and  sanguinarj'  war  waged  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  subjected  the  latter  to  the 
maritime  hostilitj'  of  her  powerful  ojiponent,  the  con- 
sequence of  whicli  was,  that  her  trade  with  foreign 
countries  was  interrupted,  and  the  supply  of  manj-  of 
their  staple  articles  of  produce  greatly  diminished,  and 
raised  enormouslj-  in  price.  It  liecame  a  great  object, 
in  this  case,  to  produce  these  articles  at  home.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  restraints  upon  the  importation 
of  foreign  manufactures,  special  encouragements  were 
given  to  the  production  of  articles  for  which  neither 
the  soil  nor  the  climate  of  France  wa.s  peculiarly 
fitted.  Thus  when  the  maritime  lilockade  of  France 
was  raised  by  the  peace  of  1814,  her  industry,  partlj' 
from  ancient  and  mistaken  maxims,  partlj'  from  the 
pressure  of  war,  received  a  very  artificial  direction, 
and  was  oppressed  liy  ruinous  and  complicated  re- 
strictions. At  the  restoruti(m  of  the  Bourlions  in  1814, 
the  tariff  of  1791  was  the  law  of  the  land.  It  had 
undergone  a  few  modifications,  but  these  were  mostlj- 
in  the  restrictive  and  prohibitory  spirit,  and  were  ac- 
commodated to  the  liostilo  ])Osition  which  Franco  occu- 
pied in  regard  to  surrounding  nations.  When  the 
liarrier  to  a  free  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  was 
at  length  thrown  down  by  the  peace  of  1814,  th  i  ex- 
clusive provisions  of  the  tarifl'  of  1791  were  lirought 
into  full  operation  ;  and  when  the  obstacles  to  the 
coiiiniercial  iiitt  rcourse  of  Franco  with  foreig-.  ,ir.tions 
raised  up  liy  the  war  wer<>  Withdrawn,  a  no  'ess  efTcct- 
ual  Hue  of  ciri'univiillation  was  drawn  around  her 
commerce  by  the  restrictions  and  prohibitions  of  her 
owu  erroneous  policy.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed,  that 
a  committee  of  tlio  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  reporting 
on  the  budget  in  18!I2,  enters  into  an  exposition  and 
defense  of  the  restrictive  system,  the  principle  of 
■.vliich  Is  to  encourage  domestic  Industrj'  by  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  ilieaiior  and  better  manufactures  of  foreign 
nations. 

The  tariff  of  1791  either  excluded  from  France,  or 
laid  under  heavy  duties,  almost  all  the  great  staple 
manufactures  of  other  countries.  Manufacfurnd  Irou 
in  every  shape,  manufactured  iteel,  copper,  tin,  cut- 
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lery,  nnd  nil  articles  manufactQTed  from  any  of  the 
metals ;  nil  fabrics  of  wool,  cotton,  silk,  or  tisanes  of 
hair,  saddler}',  spirituous  liqaors,  (train,  refined  sn^ar, 
tobacco,  toys,  and  vnrions  other  inconsiderable  articles, 
are  included  in  tliis  chnrta  of  domestic  commerce. 
The  inconsistency,  and  the  fallacies  on  which  this  sys- 
tem is  founded,  are  well  exposed  in  the  report  of  Vil- 
Uors  and  Bowring.  The  passage,  though  somewhat 
lonjt,  is  replete  with  instruction. 

"  It  requires  merely  to  slate  sonic  of  the  ohjeclIonB  to  Im- 
portations In  oriler  to  show  their  narrow  anil  antl  coinmcrelal 
spirit.  The  introdurtinn  of  maniifftetnred  tin,  for  example, 
la  opposed  IreeAuse  It  might  benefit  Knfiiand,  which  Is  rlrh  In 
tin  mines,  as  If  the  Importation  into  France  could  take  place 
without  Miilljr  bencfitini;  her.  The  reasons,  too,  which  are 
groupdca  on  the  superiority  of  other  countries ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, '  dangerous  rlrulry'  In  the  case  of  manufactured  steel ; 
*  cheapness'  of  foreij^n  articles  In  the  case  of  shipping ;  threat- 
ened 'annihilation  of  Ihe  French  nianufaeture'  In  that  of  cut- 
lery ;  'extra  sdrnnlnpes  of  the  Kngllsh'  In  plated  ware;  'ap- 
prehension of  the  Kngllsh'  In  articles  of  ))ottcry  j '  Imprudence 
of  admitting  Kngliah  saddlery,'  as  so  many  persons,  regard- 
less of  price,  prefer  it ;  '  advantage*  of  machinery'  In  works 
of  iron;  all  are  modes  of  announcing  the  superiority  of  the 
foreign  articles,  and  the  power  which  foreigners  jiosscss  of 
snpplying  them  on  cheaper  terms  than  they  cau  be  produced 
at  home. 

"  There  are  other  grounds  of  prohibition  by  which  partlcn- 
Inr  French  manufactures  are  aroweilly  sacrificed  to  the  Inter- 
est of  other  branches  of  French  Indus'ry.  The  Imporlatlnn 
of  extracts  of  dye-woods  Is  dissllowed  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
couraging the  Importation  of  the  dye-woods  themselTes;  tiK 
interest  <  t  the  dyer,  the  manufacturer,  the  consuninr,  iH^Ing 
wholly  forgotten.  The  Importation  of  iron  of  certain  sizes  Is 
prohibited,  lest  small  manufacturers  should  r-<ital)liiih  fiilirlcs, 
and  supply  the  markets  at  a  less  cost  than  the  larger  eslab- 
llshments  Wiolen  yarn  Is  not  allowed  to  he  imported  lc-inu»r' 
It  can  be  produced  In  France,  thongh  the  high  price  must  be 
a  great  detriment  to  the  woolen  manufacture  ;  a  id  cast  Iron 
of  a  great  variety  of  sorts  Is  prohibited,  on  the  ground  that  a 
sulUciency  may  ho.  obtained  at  homo,  though  the  cost  i :  noto- 
riously mure  than  double  that  of  many  articles  of  foreigu 
oast  Iron.  Molasses  Is  not  allowed  to  be  introdueed,  because 
the  price  In  France  Is  so  low.  uml  the  exportation  so  large,  on 
the  ground  that  Importation  will  lower  the  prices  stHI  more, 
though  the  lowness  of  price  would  olivlously  make  Importa- 
tion unprciHtable  ;  and  Ihe  fact  of  considerable  exportation  is 
the  best  crideneo  that  the  average  prices  are  lew  'n  France. 
Kock  salt  was  prohibilcil  In  171)1,  and  the  pruhtbition  is  now 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  m!:ie8  have  lately  been  discov- 
ered. The  priihlbition  of  refined  sugar  was  supported  un  the 
ground  that  Us  aduilKsloQ  would  not  iMMieflt  toe  treasury: 
hut  It  Is  clear.  If  the'  Intere't  -,{  the  t^-nsury  *ere  I  "pt  In 
Tiew.  tliHt  all  prohibitions  would  Iki  .  .ppn.tS4>d,  or  super- 
si'dt^'l  by  a  system  (  f  dnlles.  Vhl'e  pnraj  artJclea  nre  pro- 
hibited tM^rause  the  production  .J  small  In  France,  a*  J  re- 
qulrt'S  protection,  others  arc  prohibi.ed  (drtused  ski.is,  fur 
example)  because  the  producUou  is  great,  and  uogagus  a  large 
number  of  hands." 

'there  is  another  Itrnnch  of  the  Kren<.h  legiilatinn 
rcifiinlin;?  commerce,  which  u  e<iua!ly  exccptiop.alilo 
with  the  prohibitioi^  to  im|>iirt  foreign  manufactures ; 
namely,  tlie  system  iif  drawliacks  and  bounties  on  the 
ex|Mirt  itinn  of  domestic  proitu'O.  Having  by  s;iecial 
•■nciiurai^ments  created  a  Hurplus  of  certain  articles  at 
home,  and  wliich  Ihe  liit;h  price  prevented  from  lie>ng 
sold  to  fiireit^ners,  tile  public  wore  calletl  upon  to  |)ay 
tbu  difl'erence  lietwi»>n  this  high  price  and  llie  price 
alimad  ;  and  thus  they  were  taxed,  by  the  exclusion 
of  tlie  fiirelftn  article,  in  n  higher  price  for  what  was 
rtmsumed  at  lioiiic,  ami  also  taxed  fur  all  that  was 
ctmsumnl  abroad,  in  tlio  Imiinty  wliich  was  pisid  un 
Uio  ex|Kirt.ttiim  of  the  article,  Tlii.t  is  n  double  in- 
iquity, which  lias  gone  on  incrnasliig  in  Kranre.  In 
1)*17,  the  whole  amount  of  what  was  iimci'deil  on  this 
account  amounted  tn  X'.iMit  jier  annuni,  wliile  in  if'Mt 
it  amounted  to  .t'fiOO.tNM),  nearly  one  lil'th  of  the  nett 
•mount  of  the  wind"  custom-house  revenues  of  I'nince  ; 
•nd  as  it  was  going  on  progresoively,  it  iniglit  soon 
have  ulisorlied  the  whole  custom-house  inc:iu<e,  without 
in  the  least  lieueflting,  but  rather  inju.-ing,  tlio  gen- 
•nl  InterMU  of  vouunerce,     During  the  lint  nine 


montfag  of  the  year  1832  premiums  or  bounties  wen 
paid  to  the  amount  of  '24,448,376  froncs,  or  ;ei,018,682. 
The  commerce  of  France,  obstructed  by  these  re- 
Btricti  ve  duties,  has  not  made  the  same  advances  as  her 
agriculture  and  manufactures.  The  internal  produce 
of  every  oountrj-  necessarily  increases  with  its  popu. 
lation  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  France  having  incrcascl, 
since  1780  to  1866,  to  full  8«,000,000  (for  the  census  of 
1861  makes  the  population  36,781, 628)  from  24,8U<),I)IH) 
must  produce  as  well  as  consume  more.  But  in  the 
mean  time  her  commerce  has  not  kept  pace  with  this 
increase  in  her  population.  The  value  of  the  imports 
into  France  amounted  in  1787  to  031,790,700  francs,  or 
almut  j£25,000,000  sterling,  and  engaged  88«,8(;«  tons 
of  shipping ;  and  her  whole  imports  only  aT.ouuted  in 
1830  to  X26,50O,O0O  sterling,  and  employed  1,00!),4,H 
tons  of  shipping,  which  is  for  from  being  an  increase 
corresponding  to  her  augmented  population,  .\ccord- 
ing  to  the  last  accounts,  the  value  of  imports  was  in 
1853  i:C5,'240,OO0,  of  which  to  the  value  of  £44,120,000 
remained  for  home  consumption,  and  engaged  4,605,000 
tons  of  shipping.  The  whide  trade  of  France  with  its 
own  cohinies  and  foreign  (lowers  amounted  for  the 
year  1853  to  an  official  value  of  8,443,000,000  of  francs, 
which  was  an  increase  of  12  per  cent,  on  the  year  lHo2, 
and  an  increase  of  32  |)er  cent,  on  the  average  of  the 
years  l)etweon  1844  and  1848.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  Kngland  was,  in  the  year  1787  about  7,000,000  less 
than  that  of  France,  or  ul)0Ut  jel8,OO0,00O  sterling, 
and  employed  l,.'Mi»,41i)  tons  of  shipping.  Her  (wpu. 
latiim  wius"  9,000,000.  In  1880  her  foreign  trade  had 
increased  to  i;ti9, 700,748,  including  £17,Vi7,';i'A  to  tlie 
<'<ilonies,  which  employed  2,8()6,til5  tons  of  shipping. 
Thus,  while  the  olVuiul  value  of  the  commerce  of  Kn- 
gland had  nearly  (luadrupled,  and  her  shii)ping  nearly 
doubled  in  forty-three  years,  not  above  one  fiftieth  part 
was  adiled  to  the  foreign  commerce  of  France  ;  a  fuct 
which  strongly  illustrates  the  pernicious  influence  of 
monopolies  i>i  damping  the  energi'sof  individual  en- 
terprise, and  thuH  olistructing  the  national  prosperity. 
•  OrrioiAi.  Vali-k  or  Iwpobtb  and  Exi'orts, 


Import*. 

ElIKlrtt. 

^vnrr. 

tmiM-i. 

1-  r«ii.-ii. 

1M9 

l,ii'.>,non,(ioo    ., 

. .    l,42!i,niio,n(ifl 

KiO 

1.174,100,000      .. 

..     1,.M  1.000,0(10 

IhftI 

1,I,'>8.()(H),000      .. 

. .     1,li'^.l,0<KI,l)llO 

1nV2 

l,^J^^(Kw,0(K)    .. 

. .     1,6Si!,0()cI,(HjO 

IViS 

1,(W2,IK)0,I)00     .. 

,.   i.sai.mw.cKK) 

Total 6,M4,0(W,(t(H)     ....     8,l'it!,0(KI,()()0 

The  intcrcoiirsn  of  Franco  with  its  colonies  ami  for- 
eigu  Slates  in  ln-W,  exports  and  imports  united,  formed 
a  sum  in  ollicial  value  ei{ual  to  3,49:l,IHK),oi)0  francs, 
Iwing  an  augmentation  of  373,000,(HK)  francs  over 
1M62,  The  actual  value  of  the  imports  in  InOII  was 
1,21<',(KH),IK)0  franca  against  1,000,000,11(10  francs  in 
18.V2,  and  of  the  export.^  the  actual  value  was  1,572,- 
t»0O,'i0O  francs  against  1,278,000,000  frams  ui  1852. 
The  rcoan  ini|)orts  were  in  actual  value  1,070,000,000 
francs,  and  those  by  land  02li,O(K(,'MH)  frama,  Ihe 
exports  by  sea  were  1,(}3,'1,000,000  francs  actual  value, 
and  those  by  land,  4'20.O00,000  francs. 

Obsirvatii>iu  im  y'liii/c— During  the  four  years  from 
ISiW  to  luiti  inclusive,  the  value  of  French  cowimeroe 
has  auginenU'ii  303,320  francs,  and  the  nuinlier  of  sea- 
men empV)ved  has  increased  ]9,lHt!.  The  exports  to 
Uussia,  owing  to  the  war,  were  reduced  in  1x54  to 
three  (iuward-lH>imd  vessels.  The  coinincrce  willi 
England  has  inireused  with  great  rapidity,  liaviug 
nearly  doubled  the  amount  in  1850.  With  Sweilen 
and  Norway  the  increase  has  also  Ih'Cu  coiis.c'eralile. 
With  Austria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  ili- 
mlnution,  and  also  with  the  Koman  .States,  With 
China  there  la  un  increasing  trailo,  as  well  as  with  the 
I'l-.ited  .Slates  of  Vuierica,  Iml  with  Uio  dc  !a  I'hita 
ana  ICi'uador  there  has  been  u  falling  oil'.  Must  of  the 
other  .States  with  which  Franco  carries  on  a  coiumer- 
clal  intercourse,  exhibited  an  increasi'  which,  if  small, 
augmented  the  geueni  cuf.uuerc«)  ao  much  as  to  show 
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that  the  coiintiy  vras  entering  upon  a  mora  sctire 
career  of  traf&c. 

The  tables  on  the  following  page  contain,  from 
of&ciul  documents,  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  value 
and  extent  of  the  commerce  of  France  at  diflerent 
periods.  The  trade  between  France  and  Switzerland 
\»  carried  on  by  land  b)-  Oulmar,  Strasl>ourg,  St.  Louis, 
B>*lfort,  Nantua,  Se^sKOl,  Morteau,  Pontarlior,  Les 
Rousses,  Montbeliard,  etc. 

Impobts  op  France.  '    ' 


1851.         1        18S9. 

IB53. 

BreadstuSk 

CoftI 

£80,000 
1  480,000 
4.100,000 
8,ftMO,000 

i,a6o,ooo 

AiO.OOO 

rilSil 

£8,840,000 
1,6S0,00U 
B,.S20,000 
B,200.000 
l,T2O.0tH' 
440,000 

fottnn 

W'ol 

Iron 

ToUl 

£10,960,000 

£16.040.000  fiH^nnnmil 

, — ,.— 1 

ExroaTS  of  France. 

18M. 

ISIi. 

isea. 

Bromlstuffii 

Cotton  ninnufactures.. . 

[gllk  inaimfnc'turcs 

Wt.ilon  manufsoturcs. . 

liliicii  insnnfactures 

iOlovcs  and  hosiury 

fffllU'S 

£8,800,IMM) 
0,6(IO,0(H) 
8,120.000 
B,28n.00O 
1,080,000 
Si2lK),flOO 
1,480,000 

£2,86O,0(H) 
6.000,000 
9.040,000 
5,120,000 
1,200,000 
8,400,000 
1,480,000 

£1,160.0(M) 
8,.560,0001 

11,520,0001 
B.fMO.OOO 
l,86l«,000 
8,030,000 
1,800.000 

Total £29,560,000  £28,600,000  £31,270,000 


luPOR're  OK  COAI.  AND   I'lON  IN  1852. 
[  From  EojrUnil 


Conis i  684,682 

C«ke I  2.782 

Iron,  piK I  15.002 

Iron,  bar 1,841 

Btwl 270 


Frtjm  Belgium. 


Tim.. 

1,792.155 
169.898 
20,418 


Returns  of  the  customs  duties  levied  on  the  princi- 
pal merchandise  imported  into  Knincc  during  the  nine 
montlis  of  1K')5  ending  on  the  1st  of  October,  give  an 
amount  of  A'5,i)27,0!)0.  Compared  with  those  of  1854, 
they  show  an  augmentation  of  ,£l,72.'t,!(7(i.  The  re- 
ceipts during  tlie  month  of  Septcml)cr  wcie  ,t'l().'),G88, 
ori;-10,38il  less  than  in  the  corresponding  mnnth  nf 
last  vear.     The   salt-tax  pre  Uiced  during  tlio   nine 

months  of  imr,,  i:9.3n,8<)i. 

The  value  of  exports  in  18,").1  reached  .£71, 040,000, 
of  wliich  ila4,r>20,000  represented  French  produce,  and 
i"20,5'i0,OOO  was  foreign  produce  re-exported.  Tlie 
imports  for  home  consumption  sliowed  an  increase  of 
£4,680,000,  anil  the  exports  of  French  i)roduce  nn  in- 
crease (if  i.'6,'2O0,0O<)  above  IHt,-'. 

The  following  is  a  brief  skctcli  of  the  trade  of  France 
witli  other  countries : 

Tli«  corn,  the  hemp,  the  flax,  the  tallow,  which 
form  such  import.int  articles  of  export  from  the  mirth 
of  Eumpe  to  Kngland,  are  ccnnparatively  unnecessary 
to  Kriince.  Their  timtier  and  piti-li  are  inijiortcd  there, 
Imt  the  quantities  re<(uired  by  a  |)eople  where  ship- 
liuiKliiig  is  SI)  limited,  are  necessarily  of  little  conse- 
quenic.  It  would  appear,  liowever,  that  in  the 
progress  of  the  recent  war  against  Kussia,  many  arti- 
dfs  imported  from  tlie  north  of  Kun)|>B  have  beccmie 
more  necessary  to  France,  and  by  a  decree  published 
in  the  Mimll'iir  on  the  '.'dth  Octolier,  IH.'i'i,  building- 
timlier.  wood  for  c«l)liiet-making.  of  a  certain  thick- 
ness, nuigh  castings,  bar  and  sh^H  inm,  hemp,  etc., 
mny  be  im|«irted  for  tbn-e  years  free  from  imiiort 
ilutv.  Pitch,  tnr,  and  tullow,  when  employed  in  sliip- 
liuililin),',  mny  tie  im|xirte(l  at  a  duly  of  10  per  cent,  if 
it  cm  lie  proved  they  have  lieen  used  liDiin  liite  for  the 
pur|i(iso  witliin  a  year.  The  further  articles  of  im- 
|Hirt  arc  iron,  copper,  lead,  salt  tish,  all  likewise  on  a 
•mail  scale.  The  returns  from  France  are  no  longer 
in  tlie  sugar  ond  coffee,  which,  before  the  loss  of  St, 
Domingo,  furnished  an  annual  export  to  the  north  of 
fully  4:2,(HKI,0()0  stcriing.  They  are  limiteil  to  wino 
and  hrandy,  luxuries  of  which  the  consumption  iii  con- 


fined to  a  few  large  towns,  such  as  Petersburg,  Ham- 
burg, Lubec,  Stockholm,  and  Dantzic. 

With  Germany  the  exchanges  of  Franco  are  now 
carried  on  by  steam,  canal,  and  land-carriage,  and  for 
lighter  articles  and  articla  de  Paris  by  railroad,  and 
liver  navigation. 

From  Holland  are  imported  spirituous  liquors,  spices, 
butter,  cheese.  The  returns  from  France  consist 
chiefly  of  wine,  silks,  brandy,  and  dried  fruit.  When 
the  Netherlands  were  subject  to  France,  this  inter- 
course wos  very  active. 

From  Italy,  Franco  imports  raw  silk,  com,  rice, 
olive  nil.  and  fruit,  chicflj-  lemons,  oranges,  figs,  and 
raisins.  The  returns,  various  in  kind,  but  small  in 
quantity,  ■  onsist  of  wine,  brandy^  cattle,  woolens, 
linen,  leather,  hats,  stockings,  jewelry,  glass,  hard- 
ware. From  the  I-evant,  the  imports,  though  less  than 
formerly,  still  consist  of  raw  silk,  cotton,  wool,  com, 
dried  fruits ;  the  exports,  manufactured  silks,  wool- 
ens, stockings,  and,  in  a  small  degree,  hardware,  pa- 
per, liquors,  linens,  lace.  With  Spain  the  intercourse 
is  more  extensive  ;  the  exports  fh)m  France  consist  of 
com,  flour,  salt  fish,  wines,  brandy,  also  woolens,  cot- 
tons, silks,  leather,  linen,  lace,  hats;  all  ides 
whi('h  have  passed  through  some  process  of  manufac- 
ture, and  bear  testimony  to  the  industry  of  the  French. 
The  .Spaniards,  on  the  other  band,  true  to  their  char- 
acter, make  no  returns  except  in  produce  and  raw  ma- 
terials, viz.  :  wool,  silk,  fruit,  sweet  wines,  along  with 
some  iron  and  copper.  During  the  years  1854  and 
1855  there  have  been  considerable  exportotions  of 
Spanish  wine  into  France  for  tlie  use  of  the  Frencli 
troops  serving  in  the  Crimea.  With  Portugal  the 
trade  of  Franco  is  not  considerable,  the  staple  prod- 
ucts, wino  and  brandy,  being  the  same  in  bcth  coun- 
tries. 

The  intercourse  between  the  French  and  Americans 
should  be  great,  but  the  Americans  re<iuire  long 
credit,  and  to  give  credit  exceeds  the  means  ( .  the 
Frcncli.  The  cotton,  tobacco,  and  rice  of  the  United 
States  are  paid  partly  by  wine  and  lirandy,  but  in  a 
slight  degree  by  man'factiirei.  This  tiranch  of  trade 
will  increase  witli  the  populotion  and  wealth  of  the 
I'niteil  States.  At  preseitt  the  intercourse  with  En- 
gland is  more  considerable  than  with  almost  any  other 
country  ;  t)ut  ii  reduction  of  the  custom-house  duties 
would  extend  greatly  the  mut\i!il  trade  of  the  two 
countries,  fireat  llritiiin  woidd  supply  Franco  in 
greater  quantities  with  imports,  consisting  of  cottons, 
liurdware,  earthenware,  copper,  tin,  iron,  coals,  etc. ; 
while  a  corrcspond'iig  increase  would  take  place  in  the 
French  export^.  ..i'  which  the  staple  articles  are  wino 
and  brandy,  tl.o  smaller  silks,  olive-oil,  fruit,  butter, 
poultr)",  corn,  and  butcher's  meat. 

The  chief  commercial  business  of  Paris  is  ncces-.a- 
rily  inland ;  but  it  is  tho  centre  of  exchange  trans- 
actions for  France,  foreign  as  well  as  inland  ;  as 
London  Is  for  Kngland,  and  Amsterdam  for  Holland. 
Havre  do  (Jr.ice  is  the  channel  for  the  maritiuio  inter- 
course of  the  capital,  the  outlet  for  its  exports,  and 
tiie  medium  through  which  it  receives  c<donial  prod- 
uce, raw  materials,  and  foreign  manufactures.  Ilor- 
dcaux  is  a  sea-imrt  of  great  activity,  as  well  for  tho 
exportation  of  wino  and  brandy,  as  for  tlie  iinportation 
of  sugar,  cofl'ee,  and  cotton.  Marseilles,  a  larger  but 
a  less  bustling  city,  continues  the  emporium  for  the 
trade  with  Italy  and  the  Levant.  Nantes  has  suf- 
fered greatly  by  the  loss  of  At.  Domingo,  as  well  as 
by  tho  aliolitiou  of  tho  slave-trade,  of  which  It  was  tho 
centre.  It  still  exports  to  Marthiiquo  and  (iaudalmipe, 
linen,  Imrdwure,  printed  cottons  ;  and,  like  Hordeaux, 
receives  in  return  sugar,  coffee,  and  raw  cotton. 
Kiiuen,  though  nccessiblo  to  vessels  of  liurden,  is, 
like  Lyons  and  Lille,  chictly  remarkable  for  manu- 
factures. 

Tlie  mercantile  marine  of  Franco  recently  presented 
the  following  results,  which  are  remarkable  while  En- 
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gland  and  America  are  building  vessela  of  lucli  iiupe- 
rior  tonnage : 

MkRCAKTILI  MABIM&-1858, 


ToDUf«, 

V-''-!tSSS.. 

Tooa>|».       1  VtutU. 

I'oUl 
ToniiRit*. 

700— SOO 
800—700 
BOO— «00 
400— SOO 
800— WO 
900— SOO 

8 
4 

US 
lAO 
688 

717 

1,881 

».(I91 

14,699 

B0,86« 

1»«,82» 

100-SflO 

60—100 

80—60 

80  iinil  below 

Total... 

l,8«ft 

1..t6t 

l,8Ul 

10,»4T 

1^606 

197,947 
ia!l,140 

68,740 
81,681 

6«)»,5U0 

Manned,  including  tlie  men  of  tlio  lishories,  liy  83,000 
men  and  Imyg. 

Tlie  8team  und  Railing-vessols  of  France  and  tlin  na> 
tions  trading  witli  lier  from  1848  to  1853  were  as  follows  : 
Natioatiox  roB  1843  to  18,t3  inclusive— FaKScu  and 

KOBKION. 


I 


StMnl  ■odMiUInf  v«M«U. 


Y«in.     IFnrfh.  Kor»iffn| 


1848 
1848 
18S0 
I'M 

1858 
Mean  of 
flrat  Arc 
years. 

Nary. 


ml  jr.. 


Rnl'lnil  TMwU  only. 


IS.ISMl  18,8*)'  il6,M4 
14.!tfi4l  14.761  ilMita 
l.\cWli  lfl,«92  .Sl,926' 
■[^H<W  19,24"^  !U,(mi 
l.\»»5  19.8(W  ' 
1»,835|  M,-ia 


14,6M  16,806]  81,481 


Yran. 


is4a 

18i9 
1880 
1861 
1863 
1863 
Mean    of 

flrst  flro 

years 


KMtnchjKorcliD.  Total. 

liriMW  9,66.8  •.>n,t»66 
li.1118  l(l,97>  •.'.S..'i9fl: 
l•2,•.'^4  1'2,0.M  2.VVM' 
lM,4ili  l:f,6(N  •27,iiS», 
18,176,  14.»9.^  2-*,U\ 
18,48l'  I4,;M  I2S,ISm 


li,761i  12,271 


25,08<^ 


-The  superiority  of  tlio  ''  igliali  navy  over  the 
French  existed  when  her  pecuniary  means  wcro  far 
inferior ;  and  though,  during  the  middle  of  the  reign 


of  Louis  XIV.  the  French,  by  financial  sacrifices,  ob- 
tuined  a  numerical  superiority,  one  great  battle,  that 
of  I..a  Hogue,  in  1692,  waa  sufficient  to  change  the  ns. 
cendancy.  The  war  of  1741,  however  succes.sful  on  the 
part  of  France  by  land,  was,  particularly  toward  its 
close,  unfortunate  to  her  at  sea.  In  the  succeeding  in- 
turval  of  (leace,  great  efforts  were  made  to  reinstate  the 
French  navy  ;  but  the  war  of  1756,  though  the  French 
udniiral,  Do  la  Galissoni6r,  lioasted  of  a  success  ovet 
Ityng,  proved  doubly  disastrous,  and  at  last  swept  it 
almost  entirely  from  the  ocean.  A  very  different 
scene  opened  in  the  war  of  1778,  when  France,  uncm- 
liarrassed  by  a  continental  struggle,  was  oniildod  to 
direct  all  her  disposable  resources  to  her  marine  un 
object  of  great  care  and  solicitude  to  Louis  XV'I.  glig 
was  then  enabled  to  keep  in  an  effective  state  aliout  70 
sail  of  the  lino,  the  crews  of  which,  added  to  those  of 
the  fWgates  and  corvettes,  formed  a  total  of  00,0()0  sea- 
men. The  injuries  sustained  by  this  force,  toward  the 
end  of  the  war  were  repairetl  with  great  diligence  dur- 
ing the  peace  ;  and  to  prepare  young  officers  for  tlie 
sea  in  preference  to  the  land  service  became  a  favorite 
object  in  several  of  the  govenmienl  scIiooIr.  In  1791 
an  official  report  stated  the  effective  French  navy  at 
74  sail  of  the  line,  62  frigates,  and  29  cor>'ettcs ;  a  state 
of  preparation  which  accounts  for  the  resistance  made 
l>y  the  revolutionary  govemmunt  under  all  the  dis- 
advantages of  an  unparalleled  continental  struggle. 
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NaUon. 


Rnasla, 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmark 

England 

German  Association. . 

Hanso  Towns. 

Netherlandr 

Belginm 

gwltierland. 

Portngal 

Austria 

Spain. 

Sardinia 

Tnicanjr 

Roman  States 

Two  Sicilies   

Oreeca 

Turkey 

Bgypt 

Barbarjr 

AfHea.  West  Coast... 

Mauritius. 

AfHra,  BastOoMl.... 


Yean. 


Importa. 

Valua. 


Riporto. 
Valu.. 


CBKllsh  K.  Indies.  Ineluilinc  ■Ura,  1 1 
Sumatra,  atiil  New  South  Wales  ( { 

Dutch  Kast  Inillns 

PhillpptDet 

OUna  and  Ceehln-Cbloa 1 


1860 
1854 
1860 
1861 

1860 
1854 
1850 
1864 
1860 
1861 

is,V) 

1864 
1860 
1864 
18.'M 
18.64 
18.M 

ia64 

1S.W 
1864 
1860 
18.64 
18.'W 
1864 
1860 
I8A4 
1860 
1864 
18.10 
1864 
1860 
1864 
1850 
1864 
1860 
1864 
18S0 
1864 
1850 
1864 
1S.V) 
18M 
I860 
1864 
U60 
18M 
WtO 
1864 
1860 

1864 

I860 

1864 

18.V) 

1864 

IMW  I 

lk64 


Franra.       T 

27.2.VM65 

68,SM,979 

6.840,697 

7,707.1,64 

18.826,680 

19,214.908 

77.709 

T,!»9.928 

111.181.981 

201.490,681 

47,324,482 

108,661,688 

6,6,%t,624 

7,ir«,684 

22.801.018 

88,9H4.989 

168,630,1.84 

287,680.168 

12.8,777.710 

22l.820,68i 

2,414,166 

4,8o\2>7 

8,1)82.209 

6,746,678 

48,881,889 

a8,2I  1,189 

91,2»,671 

117,818,939 

12,281,131 

l,\»SI.IIS 

8.8.MI.2I4 

2,601,096 

82..V,I,4.')« 

34,283,648 

I.OSI.IHI 

8,826,181 

64,268.684 

60.189.9.68 

9,688,181 

17,486,388 

21,808.661 

8.67»,tiM  , 

4,603,614  ! 

S,«H2.238  I 

72.247  i 

«I«,981  ! 

«87,()08  ' 

3.t54.««7  I 

M  UMlo  \ 

52,489,743  j 

6.843.00T  I 
10,864,620  I 
l,Vi18,587 
1.168.MT 
1,68^•T0 
9.;3»>ilW4  I 


Franm. 

20,146.610 

8,862,,"i20 

1,26.M68 

2,.678,604 

2,184,180 

1,986,281 

1,288,077 

4,Of»M40 

812,119,023 

686.64:1,810 

60.98.8,890 

82,Vt6,673 

1.%64«.2M 

18,821,108 

14.911,230 

89.272.053 

113.690.617 

153.600.829 

98,047.246 

124,4.8S776 

3,S98.688 

9.480.U68 

10.:»7.665 

10.296,286 

86.829.188 

70.696,736 

71.731.977 

87.141,008 

24A83,650 

2;),  889,080 

.Vi6t.l72 

6,612,661 

17,i»97.«39 

20.891,280 

8.838,69« 

4.000,081 

3I,877,1»4 

40,808,898 

10.682,807 

7.686,460 

4,»87.0'16 

4.492.767 

2.128.876 

8.084,x68 

6.057,132 

8.682,.V)0 

698,813 

8.819,82.8 

4,287,420 

6,767,890  j 

1.888,828  i 

1,708,440 

12<l,S>il 

889,788 

886,887 

8,858,397 


Shl|M. 


III. 


Uul. 


186 

4ii 

20 

20 

16 

42 

6 

4 

2,878 

8,082 

16 

6 

98 

84 

80 

26 

78 

66 


.'4 

1.^6 

17 

6 

.361 

8;t2 

806 

62:1 

888 

880 

68 

51 

170 

138 

4 


312  ' 

310  I 

98  I 

103  I 

800  , 

96  : 

89  i 

112 


6i 

73 
l»8 
I2I 


71 

8 

5 

13 

8 

1 

8 

9 

8,211 

1,648 

19 

8 

1.37 

78 

98 

32 

148 

90 


18 

48 

20 

11 

125 

260 

611O 

845 

218 

226 

87 

22 

68 

86 

16 

7 

2(10 

2.V) 

64 

63 

121 

62 

49 

43 

■  i7 
« 

8 

18 
48 

8 


Tonna^. 


17 


19.2M 

8,930 

8,985 

2,796 

1,680 

4,147 

412 

885 

228,213 

80I,.MH) 

1,516 

51)1 

9,838 

6,110 

10,227 

1,364 

6,273 

4,(188 


6,318 
17,828 

3,088 
642 
80,198 
68,225 
88,018 
6:<,180 
18,882 
88,307 

4,141 

4,288 

84,.M1 

88,834 

602 

71,808 
7.6.880 
81.899 
21,108 
22.278 
14.287 
14,931 
83,155 

V,i49 

3,846 
88,315 
84,609 

^»99 


879 

"8i9 
9,805 


9,286 

706 

8.67 

1,181 

863 

lUl 

651 

997 

210,0(0 

11.\.Vi6 

1,914 

235 

14,048 

6.461 

12,36.5 

2,ss2 

10.,\64 

6,071 


1,876 

7.818 

8.118 

1,341 

8,465 

21.2s3 

3.6,826 

83.723 

12.1.83 

8.\684 

1.078 

2.275 

11.2:16 

7,122 

1,781 

066 

47,815 

7l>,3s5 

18.400 

13.065 

U.O'il 

0,2>!) 

9,653 

9,418 

6,798 
687 
2,368 
6,736 
17,698 
8,683 


798 


1,266 

468 

108 

100 

102 

881 

80 

26 

21,090 

27,038 

101 

41 

990 

890 

1,330 

16-i 

4.68 

815 


410 
1,360 

138 
4.S 
8,869 
\fM 
4,236 
6,0/t 
2.141 
4,091 

321 

M!> 

2,176 
31 

6,8:16  ' 
6.600  I 
1,626  I 
1.56,5  j 
1,011  i 
1,69'<  ' 
801  I 
1,166  I 

■■■"I 

93  I 
891  I 

■     819 


43 


768 

62 

42 

81 

19 

7 

BO 

61 

M,880 

l.')..SOfl 

Vii 

20 

1.207 

474 

1,5,'>2 

243 

819 

615 


170 
676 
141 

9,5 

7«8 

1,829 

.1,711 

6,666 

2.023 

8,W6 

169 

240 

1.2>l  I 

1.0.8s 

11.5  . 

S9 

4,072 

5.629  ' 

937 

1,1  lii  ' 

l.:09 

1,111 

.V.I 

"mi 

24' 
1"1 
281 

ITW 

)121 
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Nalloi 


Mexico 

Vnlted  States  of  Amorica,  Eut 

United  8t»to^  West...... 

nuatcmala. 

New  Granada 

Vencniola 

Bnull 

Uruguay , 

BiodelaPUto 

Ecuador 

Pern 

Bolivia 

Chill 

lUyli 

Span.  Amcr.  Poucssions,  Isls.,  etc 
I   Kng.  PosacM.  ia  Amor,,  Isls.,  oto. . 

i   Piitch  Possessions  in  America 

I   Danish  Possessions  in  America 

;   Isle  <if  Hourbon 

I   Fronoh  Ouiano. 

j   Marllnlquo 

I   Oiiiialoupc 

,  Alir.crs 

I  Senegal 

French  India, 

St  Pierre  and  Mlqnelun,  etc 

Mayotte,  etc.,  and  Madauioscar 


18S0 
l«i4 
1800 
1854 
IBM 
1854 
18S0 
1854 
1860 
1854 
1860 
1854 
18S0 
1854 
1860 
1854 
1850 
1864 
1S50 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 

mA 

1854 
1S50 
ISM 
1860 
1H54 
1850 
1854 

lav) 

1854 
1850 
1854 
1850 
1854 
1860 
1854 
I860 
1864 
1850 
iS54 
1850 
1864 

iseo 

1H54 
I860 
1<54 
1S50 
ISM 
1860 
1854 


Frnporti. 
ValM, 


8,610,758 

4,015,878 

182,130,820 

1»«,771,»49 

44,908 

714,288 

808 

1,108,788 

0S1.I88 

1,147,741 

2,987,081 

0,492,216 

17,087,782 

27,870,169 

987,881 

6,991,240 

10,768,889 

10,890,020 

890,990 

297,428 

6,881,244 

7,868,258 


4,278,120 

4,257,604 

8,260,901 

10,160,126 

26,894,272 

29,210,484 

199,880 

258,687 

l»},tt4« 

3,122 

106,014 

ltl,7&4 

1S,S(KI,4I9 

29,008,188 

1.811,401 

1.166,196 

11,04.6,108 

18,987,41  >5 

9,822.864 

17,114.518 

6,263,289 

49,422.026 

8,920,745 

6,032,826 

«,J13)),342 

10,360,487 

19,981.116 

18,902,278 

4oV,741 


KxportJ, 

V>lu«. 


BUpa. 


Toflfui*. 


Oewl. 


FrmiK*. 

81,129,728 

24,310,946 

278,854,960 

882,090,948 

7,686,288 

9,668,986 

408,164 

982,871 

6,049,786 

8,494,601 

8,497,616 

6,792,618 

27,234,488 

44,048,500 

2,220,347 

10,662,587 

18,680,718 

28,610.668 

816,691 

192,972 

12,608,842 

18,789,998 

49,850 

872,261 

14.028.128 

21.421.197 

8,480,770 

5,881.7.69 

10,.83O,924 

1T.939.202 

622,626 

3,059,869 

1&6,095 

68,868 

5,00:t,4Sl 

0.400,481 

11..691,62S 

IH.319,000 

2,029,849 

4,571,.S<M) 

14,805,110 

20,1+1.217 

11.2.61,741 

16,276,198 

67,87 1.98S 

90.91  ^,877 

6.321,661 

8,744,316 

474.S9n 

44,6,726 

6.424,677 

6,14s,  1.67 

90,086 

222,760 


4 

8 

6 
16 
26 
87 
95 

8 

16 
68 
26 

1 

20 
84 


6 

8 

59 

75 

123 

113 

""o 

1 

"   "2 
4 

.60 

81 

18 

10 

81 

115 

61 

116 

704 

1,0.36 

48 

76 

6 

19 


Out.       Bntaring.     Outward.  |   Inward.    Outward 


16 


12 

6 

14 

21 

90 

87 

16 

45 

68 

40 

2 

1 

14 
16 


8,986 

9,780 

18,179 

9,602 


1,148 

1,684 

1,262 

2,848 

4,882 

18,878 

22,644 

1,662 

S,6K6 

11,.380 

6,288 


0,320 
15,118 


9,989 
8,045 
7,210 
8,161 
12,906 
0,667 

"086 


20  1 

1.662 

22 

2,911 

23 

11,805 

82 

14,4.66 

82 

29.274 

40 

2H,64l 

4 

2,612 

803. 

17 

■  'iiis 

13 

890 

88 

1.6.422 

105 

28,918 

21 

2,802 

28 

2,017 

104 

18,482 

119 

2S314 

88 

11,246 

110 

22,189 

1,072 

74,769 

946 

ias,155 

62 

6,270 

84 

11,769 

8 

1,687 

4 

5,320 

"■■4 

"208 

1,108 

2,488 

3,418 

19,403 

21,757 

8,524 

12,776 

18,358 

11,864 

699 

244 

4,618 

7,227 


6,797 
9,984 
4,114 
6,670 
8,427 
10,812 
622 
1,406 
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Tol»l  for  I  Outward  bound,    7,.640 
IsM...  fl»»»f'l         "         "<*'■>* 


Tnnnafp.. 
7S7.6li0 
k;17,526 


M«n. 
76,246 
74,277 


ToUl 16,081      l,62^080      160,638 


Total  for  (Outward  bound,    5,726 
1864...  (Inward         "         ».807 


I'onnaffo. 

796,718 

1,181,702 


Men. 

73.156 
96,413 


ToUl 16,0,38      1,928,416       16tf,609 


The  proud  niival  fi)rco,  however,  ilisappeurctl  pro- 
fresfivoly  at  tlio  capture  of  Toulon,  the  victory  of 
the  1st  ,Iune,  17!»1,  and  still  more  in  tlio  victory  of 
Atoultir ;  so  that  Honiipiirte,  on  his  accession  to  power, 
f.iund  tlie  French  nmrine  in  a  very  retluceil  state.  He 
lalKired.  liowcver,  to  reinstate  it.  The  years  of  conti- 
ncntnl  peace,  IMOl,  1802,  180;t,  and  1804,  were  fiivor- 
alile  to  hl.H  ell'iirts;  anil  in  1806  ho  Imasted  of  having 
in  equipment  liO  sail  of  the  line,  a  fon-o  dcstineil  to  an 
parly  diminution  at  'rrafalgiir  uml  St.  Domingo.  The 
HourlHin'*.  on  recovering  their  crown,  fimiul  little 
more  lli:in  half  the  forio  which  existed  previously  to 
the  liovidution.  It  has  since  been  HUgnicntod,  and  in 
18.S1  it  amounted  to  .'l.'i  ships  of  tlio  lino,  40  frigates,  '.>:) 
™rv('tt('s,  .■)T  brigs,  29  galliots  and  cutters  of  eight  and 
four  i^um,  V.'  »teainl«)ats,  It!  armed  store-ships,  ,H2 
arnini  tninsporf  s,  and  two  yachts  ;  total,  281  j  and  in 
1*<64.  nci'ording  to  the  last  authuntiu  account,  it  eon- 
listed  of 

(jant. 
63  vcsvis— 9  earrvlng    120,  14-100,    19^90, 

11    soorSaKiins.    Total 6,090 

M frl|fiU«»-4a--60  to  60,  and  1«~.10  to 46. , . . .  8,988 

31t  corv.'ttos. 808 

lol  Mt[\  schooners,  and  cutters 1,060 

B9  corvettes  do  charge  and  gabcrroa 788 

m  11,778 

Z  r. 


St«am  Fleet. 

3  vessels  of  the  line, 
20  fVlinites, 
811  corvette^ 
04  other  vessels. 


Amounting  together  to  28,760 
guns. 
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In  tho  present  year  (IR55)  14  ships  of  iron  (nine  be- 
ing vessels  of  the  linn)  have  been  launched,  and  32 
new  vessels  arc  on  the  stocks. 

On  the  1st  .Innuary,  1855,  the  offlcors  of  the  French 
navy  consisted  of  two  amirals,  17  vice-amirals,  37 
contrc-uiuirals,  108  eapitiiincs,  2!18  capitaincs  de  freg- 
ate,  0.'>8  lieutenants,  and  G14  ensigns. 

Finhiriet. — Tito  l)ountic8  paid  for  the  cod-fisheries 
in  1852  absorbed  between  0,000,000  and  7,000,000 
I  of  francs,  which  was  double  the  sum  paid  on  the  avor- 
erago  of  the  live  years  between  1820  and  18:i0.  The 
vessels  ciiuippcd  for  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland,  St. 
Pierre,  MiquoUm,  etc.,  pn)ceed  from  the  ports  of  St. 
Malo,  St.  Itrietic,  and  Granville.  Tho  vessels  proceed- 
ing; to  Icelanil  sail  from  IWinkirk.  The  French  fish 
ar.-  of  very  inferior  ((Uttlity  to  those  caught  by  the 
Auiericans,  the  latter  selling  at  47  franca  36  centimes 
per  ({uinta\  while  the  French  cod-fish  only  brought 
2G  francs  1)5  centimes.  With  all  tliis  expense,  how- 
ever, the  Frencli  flshoriea  are  not  adequate  tu  the  sup- 
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ply  of  the  ooiouies,  which  receive  considerable  quan- 
titie.i  of  fish  from  fore%iiera,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
fuUowing  table : 

Fanist  A!n>  Extokt  or  Cod,  raoji  1S4S  to  1S5S. 


u^ 

(Up..    1 

tm 

SM    ! 

1M9 

824 

1«S0 

AM 

1»1 

IIM 

1603 

•119 

ims 

421 

I  EilHMca  of  !  _ 


Kxportatlon  | 
IV.mi  all  iwrH 


Tv  .'«l  •«- 


i!:4a 

i(),«oe 

11,710 

13,MS 
18/*S 


£tS,981 

io.nmi 

22.2(>ii 
124,140 
S5J)94 

iie,»i7 


j       Cwt,. 

nii.Tiw 

I  8»a,7Si 
,    8llfl,<H0 

40S.SM 
'   40(1.1M 

872,714 


£111040 
l!i<,2(H 
117,4.SS 
1M,»S2 
145,174  j  , 
IBKIBO 


Stutemeiit  of  the  whale-fishery  from  the  French 
^loits — Havre,  6  ve.inrlc,  of  204.S  tonx  and  I'JT  men ; 
return  of  product,  2'.?,14i  cwt.  of  oil  of  the  wlialc  j  !(() 
cwt.  of  the  cachalot ;  KiOtf  cwt.  of  whulclmnc. 

t'arK'II    C^oD-KlMiXRT    iMniSTATKINS    AMI*    KtJMKTATlONS — 

l-'KHtii,    ))uii:ii,  rrc.  ;     .-.su    iMroarATioNS    or 

■WnAUR-KiBiiEsr. 


Ycsn. 


j                     IM-rkhlry. 

j  Wb«l»  .  irtJTT. 

1      laponad. 

Kipirtnl. 
Owt«. 

f        (infH,rt«d, 

i         C>u. 

0.1.. 

'       419,«it 

SS,9*M 

10.711 

1       1»8,II74 

SS.»M 

I»,i>47 

j       «t».V*i 

62.H70 

20.1.M 

408,877 

f«V,410 

17.477 

ttr^'m 

M,4(») 

X,S«!» 

g4S.^4t 

1<5.IM7 

Vi,m\      i 

The  mean  of  the  lirst  five  years  is  alwve  391,91ft 
quintals,  Vei<sels  of  1" ranee  eniiiloveil  in  tlie  fisher- 
ies g<jntralIy—IS4,x,  ft  IH  ;  i,stn,  cWj'i^i'A  K'-a*;  if*''<i. 

925  ;  18.">2,  MU  ;  1H6;1,  'J  Ct.  The  me«n  of  live  yeani  is 
8&1  vessels,  Th(j  total  amount  of  (•<)^i^^h  csporteil 
in  185:1  from  all  the  ports  of  l-"rance  Ruioiinted  to 
1,637.!I71  kilo};rammes,  or  J"f6,30"  quintals.     See  aiii- 

cle  I'iSIIKRIKS. 

W'liiih-fisheri/. — The  whale-li.-ihcrj'  was  ssta'.lished 
in  Fi-an<o  in  IVS4.  by  mcaus  nt  cni'oura^'enieiits  hold 
out  by  Ixmis  XVI.,  \vi\o  ordered  thai  no  duty  .slioiiM 
lie  collected  nn  tlic  articles  exported,  and  that  flie 
prtKluce  of  the  fisheries  should  pay  n  i  iuiiwrt  duty. 
He  ({uaraiitied  the  adventurers  aji^irist  lo.vs,  and  nlti- 
niately  n.iid,  in  additi'in  to  Xli,-"!'*),  which  he  advanced 
without  interest,  an  additional  sum  of  tHWi!l,'>,  Iwinjf 
tliK  ualance  of  loss  on  17  voyages,  Xntwitlistanding 
these  encoura({enients,  the  whole  pMJect  was  aban- 
doned in  17n7.  In  l."*!*;  the  offer  of  liountics  attracted 
new  ad^ellturers  into  this  branch  of  trade.  The  pre- 
riiuni  ofl'i  red  l)y  the  government  was  W)  francs  (  "2) 
per  man.  and  two  tliirds  of  (lie  crews  were  allowed  to 
l»o  foreigners.  In  \x\'.}  40  fram  ■<  were  allowed  to  for- 
eijfn  vessels  having;  a  crew  half  1  rench,  .Oit  friiics  when 
the  captain  and  one  third  of  the  crew  were  Kreni'h ; 
thi)  premium  to  lie  doubled  if  the  vessel  parsed  I 'ape 
Horn.  In  lH2t»  a  new  ordi^nniin'/e  jjrunted  !•()  francs 
per  ton  on  vessels  v;h<dly  etiuijiped  l)y  Krenciitm  i,  40 
francs  when  ouly  two  tliirds  wer-  Frenchmen,  a  i)0 
if  the  captain  was  a  forei^jner.  The  preniioin  was 
double<l  If  the  vessel  passed  Cajs"  ll"rn.  .\  supple- 
mentary premium  was  alliiweil  t.i  vessels  tl»hinj{lo  the 
»outh-ea,-t  iri"  the  ('a|s^  of  (i{M)d  Hope,  and  the  dimbb' 
premium  w/s  jjiven  to  iil!  ves«eU  fishin;{  at  n  lilj;lier 
nirthern  latitude  than  lio'' ;  and  as  flie  flshln«  is  sel- 
dom or  never  prosecuted  at  a  lnwer  latitude,  this  pre- 
mium ef  1K0  francs  per  ton  ( t'  -Is,")  wan  invari.ibly 
jxiid.  The  law  of  \KV1.  whicli  renu'ates  the  whale- 
fi<l)erc  of  France,  rslablisheil  a  iHiunly  of  70  francs 
per  tim  from  March  \K\i  to  March  l><:i:i,  \(  the  whole 
crew  were  French  ;  the  iMiunty  to  be  dindnislieil  four 
francs  yearly  till  it  reached  .'i4  francs.  If  mir  third  of 
the  crew  lie  '"irci^ner",  the  iKiunty  tn  lie  4H  francs  per 
ton,  to  diminish  two  francs  yearly  till  it  n'ached  40 
J'ranes  p<>r  ton.  A  ^upplementa^y  Isiunfy  to  lie  niven 
of  .')0  francs  per  tun  If  the  crew  1.  •  French,  decreasinj? 
three  francs  per  annum  per  toti  ;  and  'i\  francs  if  on  • 
thirl  Im'  forei({ner»,  decrnasioj,'  one  franc  (K-r  annum, 
to  l>e  pahl  to  vessels  (hiublin|{  ('a|io  Horn,  or  reachini^ 
02°  of  south  latituilc,  if  returiiin;;  with  Ics  than  li.ilf 
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a  cnrRo,  or  after  an  ub.sence  of  16  laonthn :  600  tons  to 
be  the  minimum  for  u  ringlo  whaler. 

With  these  o.xtraonlinary  encoura);ements,  capital 
was  attracted  to  this  new  line  of  industry;  and  in  IKDI 
three  vessels  cleared  out  for  the  Greenland  wlude- 
fi,.licry,  and  1,1  for  the  South  Sea  linhery,  which  oui- 
ployed  MVi  tons  of  ehippinj?,  and  were  manned  by  5,')1 
men.  Notwithstanding  all  the  bounties  given  to  the 
whalo-flshory,  France  has  very  few  vessels  engaged  it, 
it.  There  were  only  17  ships  in  the  trade  in  Itsp, 
anil  7  only  re-entered  French  ports.  There  were  Imt 
u  vessels  left  Havr"  in  .«5:t,  of  a  t'innage  of  L>0 1,")  tons, 
and  with  a  crew  of  127  men.  The  return  of  the  pro- 
duct was  112.  ■  ■<'>  kilogrammes  of  the.  whale,  1589  of 
the  cachalot,  end  81,710  kilogrammes  of  whatelmno. 

It  was  estimated  'y  tlie  minister  of  commerce,  in 
hi'  :  npori  on  thi  ?:iiij  t  to  the  (Jliamber  of  Deputies 
■  J  »({<■  that  the  060  s' ..men  enipl'ved 
.•ti.  I  <1  not  cost  t\<  .State  less  i  .an 
.  *  at  t-ii.  r,«»e  of  4;72  128,  per  man,  or  ilG 
..  ■•  ti.;<s  gri  nted  by  the  budget  to  .sen- 
i\  i  ■:  i'ips  of  war  amounted  to  A'l  jier 
.11.  the  I'li  ince  to  the  seamen  euipli.yed 
in  the  (ire^i 'and  li  i.  ■  ■-  six  times  the  ordinary  al- 
lowance of  seanu  n  '  1  i/ie  public  service.  It  is  re- 
markable that  France  was  |4ranting  these  extravagant 
allowances  for  the  encour.igement  of  the  «  haIc-li^hcr\• 
exactly  at  the  time  that  (ireat  Uritain  was  witlidraw'- 
ing  the  Isiunties  by  which  slie  liad  fnrmcrly  endeav- 
ored to  promote  this  brancli  of  Iraile  as  a  nursery  for 
sejmien.  Yet,  in  18.10,  the  number  of  vessels  that 
cleared  out  for  the  fishery  in  F.ngland  was  l2:i,  con- 
sisting of  IO,lCti  tons,  navigated  by  .5014  seamen  ;  lie- 
ing  thus  almut  eight  tones  the  quantity  of  tlic  t'amagn 
employed  by  Frame.  The  government  of  \muU  I'liil- 
ipjie,  alarmed  at  the  largo  outlay  in  Isiunty,  emleav. 
ored  to  lessen  it,  aad  to  ren<ler  it  transitory  and  tcin- 
jifrrary  only.  M.  d'.Vrgont,  the  minister  of  counaerco, 
insisted  that  these  bounties  exhausted  the  resoiin  e.s  nf 
the  State,  and  decreasing  bounties  were  after  a  pcrioi 
adopte<i,  biit  M.  ("unin  (iridaiiiC,  who  was  minister  of 
commerce,  relapsed  into  the  <dd  error  by  iiitrodinlnj; 
supplemental  bounties.  The  pnivisional  guvernmiMit 
of  1848,  by  one  decree  augmented  the  bduntics.  and 
by  a  second  extended  the  term  of  the  law  to  :t)st  Dc- 
cemlier  1851.  On  the  2-M  of  ,iuly,  It^Jl.  Iht  Nationd 
Assembly  voted  for  the  continuance  of  iiie  bounties  to 
1861. 

<S'A()»;vmj.— France  seems  destined,  by  tlic   n:itiiral 
advantages  which  she  possesses,  to  iK-come  a  niuiitiine 
piiwer  of  the  first  rank.      Iter  !U'a-<'iast  '.'.\ceeiis  '\n  ex- 
tent that  of  any  other  continental  Statf.     On  the  At- 
lantic she  has  1;10  leagues  of  coiust    liiii  mi  the  Cliaii- 
nel,  and  '.Ml  on  the  Mediterranean  ;  while  liir  imsltion 
between  northern  and  southern  F'urope,  ami  horiiuiiicr- 
ous  piirtsandnuvignbie  rivers,  are  eininenlly  fivorablc 
to  the  extension  of  her  navigation.      I'lit  in  this  as  in 
all  other  branches  of  the  Frc.ich  trade,  the  prcjiiilicial 
effects  of  the  restrictive  sy^tem  ha\e  bi  en  uiiuiiilantly 
manifest.      Franvt.  in  forcing  a  trade  witli  her  cnl)- 
;  nies,  coirt'tiiiing  les'  than  half  u  million  of  inhabit  iiit.^, 
1  has  saeriticeil  her  trade  witli  other  tropical  .cinntrii's 
and  their  numerous  (siputatiim,  lo  the  great  iiijiirv  .jf 
her   shipping  interest.      A   great  increase  has  tiki'ti 
pl.iie  in  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  1  oasting  tr.ule  if 
i''rance,  n  fact  which  affords  clear  and  convinii::;;  i'\i- 
dcnce  of  tho  extending  resources  of  the  country,  wliiih 
would  have  c(|ually  occasioned  an  im  rease  in  the  shi|i- 
ping  employed  in  the  foreign  as  well  a^i  tl  ,•  doinotu- 
trade.   If  this   important   brain  li   of  industry  had  iv  1 
■  been  stunted  in  its  natural  growth  by  the  monopoliziii^' 
'  system.     The  navigation  of  France  no  doubt  mirerrl 
i  grievously  during  the  last   war,   u  id  T  the  luurithin' 
i  lioslilily  of  (ireat  Itritain.      Hut  in  the  course  of  nearly 
,  20  years  it  would  havt  recovered  from  this  stati'  of  d- 
i  jiression,  if  the   natural  energies  of  the  country  li.i! 
been  allowed  free  scope,  in  this  liu'  of  industry. 
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JJutchir'.,  Xf rat. --The  '.evolution  of  1830  diil  not 
:ilter  the  systen.  prevailing  nn^ccedciitly  with  respect 
to  the  trndo  in  l)Uteher's  meat,  li;it  niodifle<I  It.  The 
■<ame  may  lie  snid  of  tlo  Rovol'itlon  of  1848.  It  did 
not  chanj^o  the  Hystem  l)Ut  n  lificd  under  certain 
hoiidii  the  practice  of  the  tnidi .  ^'n  droi't  trnctroi  el 
If  caiKK  ih  /W,M// were  »t  flr  liipresaed,  then  n - 
c<italill»hed,  Init  with  »  r.idicil  •  i  .  -re  in  this  respect, 
tliMt  the  duly  was  levied  liv  t'  .■  ilgh,  of  the  cattle, 
:md  "ot  at  so  nnicb  oer  heo  .,  a"  i  -fore.  This  nitci 
mm  had  loii};  liccn  iiii^fl'ectually  i'  mandcd  liy  the  ng- 
rirulttiral  lireederc.  Hutohei  •  rom  th  iterior  of 
I'r.ince  were  also  to  provide  •>'<  and  mea.,  for  the 
Paris  mnrlcet  !>"  well  as  their  •  llircn  of  the  capital. 
These  re(?n'atip>'s  and  modtfl  itions  sntisOcd  neither 
Bgricnltn;!  .  .  m  I  utcInTS.  In  th'  month  "' ,Taniir<'-,>, 
I;.')',  tlie  National  Asscmldy  directed  an  inqiiirii'  into 
the  prodncticm  an<I  consumption  of  butcher's  meat. 
The  commission  charged  with  this  inquiry  seriously 
encaged  in  it,  Imt  the  events  of  the  'Jd  December,  1861, 
prevented  it  from  finishing  its  task,  /'rom  the  portion 
of  the  report,  however,  th.it  has  licen  printed,  we  Itnow 
that  it  was  the  opmion  of  the  committee  that  tlicre 
should  1)C  Iil)erty  of  commerce  in  meat,  and  that  the 
liic  d  authorities  should,  uniler  no  pretext  whatsoever, 
lie  allowed  to  interfere  witli  this  cardin.il  principic 
The  committee  considered  meat,  like  spice,  silk,  or 
cloth,  a  mercantile  commodity,  and  were  of  opinion 
tliat  the  police  should  only  interfere  as  to  frauds  in 
rfferenco  to  quantity  or  quality,  or  as  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  victual  as  an  irticlc  of  foml.  This 
was  011I3'  returning  to  tlie  principle  professed  in  the 
laws  of  the  Mth  and  17th  .lune,  1791,  and  the  1st  Bru- 
mnlreAn.  VII.  On  the  questi(m  of  the  nrlrni  they 
were  of  opinion  that  it  interf"red  with  the  price  and 
innsu:nption  of  food,  ami  thu  .  it  slioiild  lie  almlisheil 
I'mm  the  1st  .lanuary.  ]8!i0.  .Since  this  report  was 
pn'ilishcd  the  )irice  of  butcher's  meat  has  increased, 
inii  the  supply  has  diminished  nt  I'oissy.  the  great 
miirkef  which  supplies  Paris.  In  (  onscquence  of  this, 
rci'oiir.ie  was  had  to  an  expedient  which  sound  politi- 
imI  science  has  proved  to  lie  utterly  ineffectual.  An 
onliiinanco  appeared  in  the  Afauili-nr  of  the  11th  and 
lith  October,  18.55,  of  which  the  following  is  the  sub- 
•t.ince : 

"On  and  after  the  Ifith  of  the  present  month, 
lmt(her's  nteat  shall  1«^  sold  at  prices  taxed  by  the  au- 
thorities. The  prices  shall  lie  iixed  every  fortnight 
for  every  kind  of  meat,  .acc'.rding  to  the  returns  made 
at  the  Caisse  de  Poi«sy,  and  to  the  weight  of  meat  as- 
certained to  have  lieen  sent  from  the  pulilic  slaughfer- 
ho.:?ps  of  Paris  during  the  preceding  fortnight.  In 
tin'  shops  established  in  the  markets,  meat  shall  be 
Willi  at  10c.  at  least,  per  kilogramme  (ulMHit  a  half- 
immiy  |>er  pound)  below  the  fixed  price." 

This  decree,  which  violates  every  sound  prini'ipl"  of 
imliticid  economy,  appears  to  have  been  well  received 
liy  the  poorer  classes  of  the  |)opulathm,  who  had  long 
I'linipliini'd  of  the  deamess  of  meat,  and  of  the  ex- 
nrliitint  profits  of  the  I'nfchers.  Hut  the  way  to  re- 
iliii'o  the  profits  of  the  butcher  is  to  destroy  the  nmnop- 
iily.  nml  to  rentier  trade  in  meat  free. 

Iliremir  nnii  h:xj>rndiltirr  — In  France,  the  nnoient 
svsteni  of  taxation  and  linancc  was  extremely  tiii- 
P'lUid  anil  oppressive.  Her  various  provinces,  though 
thev  were  united  under  one  heail,  retained  many  of 
thi'irown  peculiar  laws  and  privileges,  which  were  ab- 
siiril  in  themselves,  and  op|i«sed  to  the  general  inter- 
e.«t»  (if  the  empire.  Among  I  bee  was  an  exemption 
frpin  certain  imposts,  to  which  some  were  subjected, 
lUiil  coiiseipientl.\'  o\er-taxed  ;  and  others,  again,  con- 
triliiitcil  a  certain  quota  of  revenue  to  government, 
which  they  raised  by  ta.i:es  in(|»osed  by  their  own  local 
autliorlties.  The  consequence  w.is,  that  no  uniform 
system  of  taxation  e<iuld  be  established  thnmghont 
the  country.  The  taxes  on  many  commodities  were 
higher  in  one  province  than  in  another;  and  custoni- 


houso.s  were  accordingly  esti-blishtid  on  their  respective 
frontierH,  to  prevent  the  importation  of  f{oo<Is  until 
they  had  paid  the  duties.  In  this  manner,  owing  to 
the  inequality  <f  taxation,  commodities  could  not 
freely  pass  from  one  di^  'rict  of  the  <'ountry  to  another ; 
and  the  kingdoni  '  as  thus  broken  mto  separate  divis- 
ions, to  the  'treat  interruption  of  trad-.  The  partial- 
ity s^  .wn  to  the  iirivilegcd  ordors  was  onotlr^r  serious 
grievance  to  the  ancient  system  i  '  ''rench  taxation. 
The  taxes  by  which  the  publi-  uvtnue  was  raised 
were,  first,  the  tallli',  a  tax  on  real  property,  or  on  in- 
come derived  from  conimer  e  and  industry.  From  this 
tax  the  lands  of  the  n.i.Iessc  and  clergy  were  exempt. 
"  The  tax  was  lallid  Inilh,"  says  Itorel,  "  because  the 
peas  ci.Uectors,  not  knowing  how  to  write,  marked 
.lown  what  they  hiid  received  on  n  wooden  t^illy." 
.Secondly,  the  viut/li'eme  was  the  tax  of  l-'20th  on  prop- 
erty, from  which  the  clergy  alone  were  exempted. 
This  tax  was  established  in  17.511,  and  was  levied  upon 
all  property  of  whatever  description.  In  1754,  it  wa." 
taken  off  tlie  ai.iount  of  income  arising  from  personal 
industry.  Thirdly,  a  poll  tax  was  levied  on  all  classes 
indiscriminately.  Many  of  the  taxes  were  farmed  by 
rich  capitalists,  called  farmers-general,  or  fermiert- 
f/ff.i'ifrv.r,  who  paid  annually  into  the  treasury  a  fi.xed 
sum,  and  cidlected  the  taxes  from  the  people.  Those 
farmers-general  held  the  monojOTly  of  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  tobacco  and  salt ;  and  also  tlio  octroi, 
which  was  a  duty  on  all  articles  entering  Purls  and 
other  large  towns.  The  pfiwer  delegated  to  these 
contractors,  was  the  source  of  giievous  oppression  to 
the  jieoplc.  The  duties  called  alil'D  were  imposed  on 
spirituou'^  li<|uors  anil  other  articles  of  consumption  ; 
they  also  include  duties  on  all  articles  worked  in  gold 
or  silver,  on  wrought  iron,  playing-cards,  leather,  pa- 
per, starch,  etc.  These  duties  levied  by  collectors  for 
the  benefit  of  government  were  abolished  by  the  Na- 
tional Assembly  in  170O.  The  corff'.  which  consisted 
in  so  many  days'  labor  annually,  of  men,  horses,  oxen, 
carriages,  etc,  was  nominally  applicable  to  the  main- 
tenance of  roads.  The  t.ix  was  payable  cither  in 
money  or  in  labor.  The  system  of  taxation,  so  pre- 
judicial to  internal  commerce,  was,  to  a  certain  extent, 
reformed  by  Colbert,  the  minister  of  I.ouis  XIV.,  who, 
though  his  views  in  regard  to  the  principles  of  com- 
merce were  narrow  and  illiberal,  yet  improved  in 
many  particulars  the  system  of  taxation,  by  rendering 
it  more  uniform,  and  thus  breaking  down  the  barriers 
which  obstructed  the  free  intercourse  between  the  dif- 
ferent ]>rovinces.  I'nder  his  admini.struthm  the  public 
revenue  of  Kranco  amounted  in  1G82  to  .£."),0()0,(M)0. 

The  long  and  expensive  wars  of  Louis  XIV.  pro- 
duced a  great  accumulation  of  delit  (nearly  A'lOO,- 
(KX^dOO  sterling"),  which,  after  his  death,  was  lessened 
by  an  appeal  to  a  singular  privilege,  of  which  advan- 
tage has  often  been  taken  in  France,  viz,,  that  a  new 
sovereign  is  not  bound  to  pay  the  debts  of  his  predeces- 
sor in  full.  During  the  IHth  century,  the  revenue  of 
France  increased  progressively,  but  more  slowly  than 
that  of  F.ngland :  the  vicious  system  of  farming  the 
taxes  still  cnntinued,  Nccker,  appointed  to  oIKce  in 
177li,  endeavored  to  teach  the  French  court  the  value 
of  publicity  in  hnancial  statements;  and  exhibited 
the  rare  example  of  a  war  conducted  for  several  years 
without  new  taxes,  the  supplies  being  found  by  loans, 
the  iutorest  of  which  was  provided  for  by  successive 
retrenchments  in  the  public  expenditure.  Ills  succes- 
sor, M.  de  Calonne,  pursued  i\  very  difl'erent  course, 
and  was  found  altogether  incapalde  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  remedy  an  annual  ileticiency  of  X"i.()00,OOI>. 
The  revenue  of  France  was  then  about  A"i'i,<100,(HK) 
sterling.  The  sum  required  for  payment  of  the  inter- 
est of  tho  public  debt  wr.s  nearly  IO,(K)0,OI)0  (KeiHirt 
of  (^imus  to  the  National  Assembly  in  September, 
MW),  le.iving  only  i'l  •.',0110,000  for  "the  army,  navy, 
civil  list,  and  other  puldic  expenses. 

Such  was  the  state  of  the  I'rencli  finances  at  the  era 
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of  the  Rerolution  of  17H9,  which  w»«  followe<'>  hy  invii- 
nion  on  the  frontier,  nm\  in  the  Interior  l>y  all  the  oon- 
fuiiion  conneqpont  on  the  rclj^n  of  terror.     In  this  era 
of  confiKL'ation  .tiicl  judicial  murder,  the  national  dclit 
coold   hardly   Ih>  re»iiected.      It  w«»   not,   however, 
openly  canceled,   but  the  interest  wa»   isnnetl  in  an- 
signats  of  no  vnl'ie  except  for  purt^haxPN  of  national 
property.     .*t  !ant,  in  17U(',  on  an  appro.^lmiition  to 
regularity  in  the  managonicnt  of  pulilic  liii.'iiiesH,  there 
was  passed  a  law  declaring  that  one  third  of  the  old 
natinniil  debt  sliouM  l>e  sKcrrd.  and  the  interest  on  it 
payable  in  bom,  or  pujior  receivable  in  discharge  of 
taxes.    This  thinl  was  culled  h  tirri)  pmrinnirf,  but  its 
price  in  the  market  continued  very  low  until  llonupnrte 
succeeded  to   power,  and   placed  <iundin.   afterward 
Duke  of  Oaeta,  at  the  head   of  the  trciisiirv,  when 
mean,"  vcre  found  to  redeem  the  public  funds  from 
their  depression,   and  to  resume  the  payment  of  the 
dividei.ds  in  cash.     The  amount  of  the  revenue  was 
(;reatly  impaired  Iiy  the  general  confusion  of  the  Kev- 
olution.     In  179!)  the  ex|)enditure  exceeded  tlie  receipt 
by  ,<:h,(KM),000  sterling.     (Caudin,  .''o/irc  llisloriqur  dm 
Financfn  rfc  lit  Franre.)    A  partial  .?(lu<-tlon  of  expend- 
iture, and  improvements  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes, 
brought,   in   180;t,  the  receipts  to  i:i!t,r)00.(M)«,  while 
the    cx|ienditure    was   .C"in,O0O,0O0.      In    subseijuent 
years  lioth  received  a  progressive  augmentation ;  and 
in  1813  the  revenue  derived  from  Krance,  eNclusivc  of 
conquered  territorj-,  wa«  alwul  27,000,000.    { )n  the  res- 
toration of  the  Bourbons,  in  ]>*14,  the  public  del)t,  fund- 
ed and  unftmded,  did  not  exceed  12H.oO<t,000  (Kignon, 
Erjtiktt  C'lmjmnill/  tie  In  f'mnrr)  ;  its  interest  4;7,!MtO,- 
000.     France   had  thus  a   fair  pros|>e(t   of  financial 
prosjxrity,  when  the  return  of  Boiiapaite,  ami  a  seooml 
invasion  by  the  allied  troops,  overthrew  public  ereillt, 
and   priMliiced  a  national  loss  and  a  general  derange- 
ment of  trade.      It  ha.s  l>een  estimated  that  the  return 
of  Na|M)lc<in  from  Klba,  which  led  to  the  second  inva- 
sion of  France  by  the  allied  troops  ocrasioned  .t  lo^s  to 
the  country  of  "■1,000,000,000  of  frano.      The  direit 
loss,  which  included  the   expenses  paiil  to  the  allied 
powers,  ond  those   incurred  liv   the   nuiintenance  of 
their    armies,    placed    in     cantonments    tlin-ughout 
France.  m.iy  be  estimntr'  ■  but  the  indirect  evils  (wca- 
sioned  by  the  ravages  inseparable  from  the  invasinn  of 
a  hiistile  army,  by  the  confusion  and  derangement  of 
all  commercial  relations,  and  the  imi>os»ibilily  of  col- 
lecting the  revenue  in  such  a  time  of  tniublc.  can  not 
be  summed  up  in  monej'.     .\t  the  lame  tinK-  there  are 
Rcopcely  any  national   'lifflculties  «hicb   may  not  1* 
overcome  by  the  cner  ■<  »  mid   indnstri'  of  n  free  and 
intelligent  people  nirli  as  the  Krvnch.     With  jiii  inci.n- 
sideral'le  addition  to  hiT  debt,  France  has  defrayeil  all 
these  heavy  ex|)en»ei),  the  contribiitions  im|K>sed  on 
her  l)y  the  allied  powers,  the  exp«'n»es  of  the  tempor- 
ary' maintenance  of  their  amies,  and  her  own  warlike 
expenses.      For   (his    purpose,    hoH-ever,    it    liecame 
ne<rcgsary  in  1H15  to  im|>ose  »dciition;il  t.ixes.     In  IH17 
a   loan   W8.>-   required  of  iW,','.iK!t,0<HJ  francs ;    and    in 
IHIH,   to   defray   the    extraordinary    contrilx'tirMi    of 
fi75,H07,l'.l7  francs,  paid  In  that  yeiir  to  the  allies,  the 
minister  had  rei-oursi!  to  another  l.an  of  220,510,718 
francs;  while,  l)y  the  t.ixeg  which  liail  been  imposed, 
the  revenue  of  that  year  was  carriei'l  to  .£;i,'i,000,()00. 

V'HAHS    IIKTWIllH 


The  expenditure  of  18i>3  woa  aa  follows : 

Kntnri. 

interest  ou  Pul)llo  Debt,  etc 8T^,SlJ^,.^7T 

l)ot»ti<.n»— tlvl!  1,1st,  etc lT,S(W,f»0 

Kxpensesof  vnrlnns  Mlnl«trlo»— Justice, 

foreign  Affairs,  etc 7S7,tj83,5U 

E.xpeiis«!  of  Collecting  and  raying  Tn\l■^ 

etc 1M,09.VWS 

Drawbacks,  Discnunto,  Boontloa,  etc. .  H8,84S,»S8 


UzAH  IttviMca  or  KatMn  in  tiik  Tkn 

Ifm   ANU    1S42. 


IM«. 


Direct  Tavei 

Beglstretlon,  (iltnips,  ete. 

Forests,  etc 

CnsloDis  and  Malt, 

Indirect  Taiiis 

Post  OIBce  

Algerian  Ruvenoe 

I'rod.  ruivemltnlces 

'Prod.  RveniucU,  etc, 

Divers  fouiix-* 

ToUl 


I 


...1  «41,8»il.'.7 
. .'  l'*l,UH,mil 
, .        1JT,<»WI,IT5 

i»Si***,osi 
ll,0li*,."(n9 


Vtnntit, 
4lll.'.l<^).M»n 
imo.-iW.T^ft 

m.iist.nw 
iM.i"i;,i)(i 

Slo..VN,'fi!l 

47,0!!.\!SKI 

OlID.Osi 

IH.Iil.UTi 

2.;i!>».iSlO 

lJ,.'m>,749 

i,l"4.W4,»75 


Total 1,4I1>,27(,91)I 

Travanx   K.xtrordtnatrcs  or  Additional 

Works T»,7«8,8»« 

Total I,*'«,0l3,iri>i 

Hesldea  the  public  revenue  of  the  empire,  the  com- 
munes raised  u  revenue  for  their  own  local  expenses. 
According  to  ''..;  latest  published  accounts,  this  rev- 
enue arises  partly  from  mtroit,  which  amount  through- 
out    France  (^Ihero   lieing   14;JG  itclroit)  to  110,17(1  (ioi 
francs,  and  luirtly  from  other  sources,  the  wlmle  of 
which  amounted  to  2.'M),()atl,',i0l(  fruncg  in  iHbi).     'I'lie 
total  of  the  ordinary  ways  and  means  of  France  in  tlie 
/Imiffft  J'mvitoiir  of  1X65  amuuntml  to  l,62«,llo  aw 
francs.     During  the  administration  of  M,  Vilide  the 
live  jier  cents,  in  France  were  converted  into  a  three  per 
cent,  fund,  at  the  rate  of  133'3;i  cents,  for  every  100  of 
the  live  |«r  cent,  stock;  so  tint  the  whole  live  ixtr 
cent,  stocs,  Iwaring  an  annual  interest  of  ;iO,r»7.|  i](; 
francs,  was  converted  into  a  three  |>ercent.  fund   of 
which  the  capit<il  was  increased  (uie  thinl.     Tli«  eifect 
of  this  traiisaetiim  was,  in  reality,  to  reduce  the  inter- 
est  on  the  fi\e  (ler  cent,  stock  to  four  per  cent.,  by 
whiih   he   saved   annual   interest   to  the    amount  of 
6,OtM),000,  though  by  a  very  useless  complexilv  in  his 
operations.    The  interest  on  the  public  debt  of  Francp 
thus  re<lueed,  may  \ie  atated  as  f<dlow.s :  it  amounted 
in  IHfu'i  to  41M,»7'1,  H2  fnincs.     The  sinking  fund,  or 
cmtif  d'nmnrfiMfmrnt,  ceased  altogether  its  operations 
on  the  nth  .luly,  1«4«.     In  the  8-J  years  of  its  o|wra- 
tion  the  cuinr  d'amnrlittrinent  lil>erated  the  countrv 
from  liabilities  to  the  amount  of], (>;U),'l74,0<'Ofrancs,  and 
placed  at  the  disposition  of  the  treasurv,  from  1x33  to 
1«4H,  l,01»;,lili:l,«.>(i  francs. 

Tnxatinn. — Tlie  ancient  system  of  taxaticm  in  FraiRc 
was  subverted  by  the  National  Assembly  In  ITill,  and 
new  taxea  were  substituted  in  lieu  of  thoje  formerly  in 
I'one.  These  consisteil  of  direct  and  indircit  taxes. 
I'hc  direct  taxes  aiv,  1.  Cimtrihu/iim  /(mcie/v,  or  l.inil- 
tax  ;  i.  i'lmfribution  jHvuunflle  el  miMih-e ;  ;t.  \  tax 
on  dcmrs  and  windows :  4.  Dmil^  Je  piilmti;  or  a  iiccns,! 
duty  on  particular  trades  and  professions,  and  a  dutv 
on  mines. 

The  (imtrilmliim  ffiaci'frt  is  raised  equallv  on  ull 
lands  and  hou.<es,  in  pn>portion  to  their  nett  revenae. 
There  are  no  lunger  any  exemptions  In  fiver  of  thi! 
nobility  since  the  lirst  Ko\  olution,  in  17h;i.  Hic  im- 
perial duiiiains  and  the  pro(j<'rty  of  the  .Stati'  ure  ahmc 
exempted.  The  r-mtrilniliim  jwrmmilti  i(  m^Jiilih'  if 
divided  into  two  parts.      I'he  lirst  is  a  s|iecies  of  |ki11 

tax.  i'ated    at  three  d.iys'  labor,  calculated  in  im v 

\alue  U'  Ix!  from  10  to  .'^O  sous  jier  day,  and  levied  on 
all  males  above  Irt  years  of  age.  The  iimlril/iiliiin  i;,i. 
W/i-ir  is  *  house-lax,  lo\  ied  on  rents  (nmi  -.'(H)  to  35o« 
fraijes.  For  the  cirtitri/iiiliou  ftrrrinirUr,  the  iirini, 
which  Is  a  <  ustom-daty  on  all  g-iHsls  entering  a  town. 
IS  substituted  in  Paris  .tnd  other  large  cities.  The  tax 
un  stri»et.Hloors,  gateways,  und  wimlows,  varies  in  pn)- 
portion  to  the  si;«e  of  the  town  in  which  the  house  is 
situated,  aiel  also  in  proportion  to  the  size  ami  value 
of  the  hiiune,  and  the  number  of  » induws.  It  is  rcRU. 
lated  by  u  torilf,  in  which  aru  two  divisims,  ilie 
ilniin  ill'  pitlfutff,  or  license  duty,  is  levied  on  everc  per- 
son following  a  profession,  trade,  or  business;  ami  is 
divided  into  two  heads— the  proportional  tax  or  tin' 
tixed  tax,  which  de|H>nds  on  the  i-xtent  and  population 
of  the  t'lwn  where  he  exercises  Ills  profession.  A 
men:liunt  pays  from  40  to  .'lOO*)  francs  per  annum,  ac- 
conling  to  th«  |>opulation  of  the  place  wlierc  he  re^i(le«, 
and  an  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  rent  of  liLs  dwell- 
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inf^-bouM.  Bankers  in  all  cue*  pay  610  franca  a-yaar ; 
nnd  there  la  in  lilce  manner  a  fixed  rate  for  other  in- 
fi'rior  tradea  and  profesiitlons,  The  duty  on  mines 
\*  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  lurfaca,  and  also 
to  their  iiett  produce. 

Thb  law  which  fixes  the  amount  of  the  direct  taxes 
also  determinf  i  the  quota  which  each  department  is 
required  to  pay.  This  is  announced  by  the  minister 
of  flnnn^'e  to  the  prefect  of  the  department,  who  com- 
municates it  to  his  sous-prefert  and  to  the  mayors. 
The  sura  thus  assigned  \iy  the  prefect  to  each  arron- 
ilisscmcnt  is  subdivided  by  the  councils  of  the  arron- 
ili:<»ement  and  by  the  communes ;  and  the  amount 
nlldtted  to  each  is  apportioned  amon;;  the  inhabitants  by 
persons  appointed  for  that  purpose,  called  rtpnriiteuri 
or  nssessors.  These  assessors  regulate  the  amount  of 
taxable  property,  and  they  fix  ti.e  scale.  The  land-tax 
is,  however,  very  unequally  n»s*ssed,  amounting  in 
jiimc  departments  to  six  per  cent.,  while  In  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  it  is  seventeen  per  cent.  Tho  equali- 
zation of  the  land-tux  lins  always  l)cen  accountml  a  cap- 
itiil  oliject  in  the  financial  policy  of  Franco ;  and  with 
tbis  view  a  verj"  minute  survey  and  measurement  of  all 
the  landed  property  in  France  (termed  the  cmlattre) 
was  licgim  in  1808,  and  finished  in  18-47.  The  eiuhttrf, 
aciurato  as  it  generally  is,  run  not,  however,  be 
coiinlilered  as  the  expression  uf  actual  facts.  The 
prcprirlh  imjHixtblr,  or  taxable  property,  consists,  ac- 
cording to  tho  cadtutre,  of  25,681,6.18  hectares  of  i  ,il- 
tivable  land ;  5,159,220  hectares  of  meadows  ;  2,0S0,- 
h33  hectares  of  vines;  628,236  hectares  of  orchards, 
nurseries,  and  gardens  ;  4,175  hectares  of  mines  ;  and 
17,41)0  hectares  of  lakes,  |H>nd8,  etc.  Tho  ine<|U.ility 
of  the  land-tax  has  long  been  a  subject  of  luuil  and 
just  complaint ;  and  various  plans  have  liecn  adoptctl 
Tor  a  more  accurate  classification  of  the  land.  Hut 
these  have  generally  proved  incfiicient  and  unsatisfac- 
tory. 

The  indirect  taxes  consist  chiefly  of  fourteen  prin- 
cipal kinds — of  the  droiti  reunls  or  excise  duties  on 
articli^s  of  consumption,  of  stamp  duties,  registration 
duties,  duties  on  carriages,  on  canols  and  ferry-boats, 
00  goiil  and  silver  plate.  A  revenue  is  raised  from 
the  monopoly  of  toliacco  and  gunpowder;  'rom  the 
piist  office ;  the  orlmi,  or  custom  duty  on  all  articles 
entering  large  towns,  one  tenth  of  which  goes  to  tlic 
imperial  treasur3-,  the  remainder  l)eing  applied  to  local 
ex|)eniieH.  The  customs  form  an  important  liranch  of 
the  French  revenues.  Tho  droitu  rhmi»,  or  excise 
iluties,  ATv  laid  on  wine,  brandy,  etc.,  which  pay  IJ 
francs  |ier  hectolitre  of  120  Knglish  quarts,  on  being 
renioveil  from  oiin  place  to  another.  Wine  in  l>ot- 
tles  pays  10  francs  per  hcctolitro  on  its  removal ; 
ciiler,  jierrj-,  aiul  mead,  pay  80  centimes  \wx  hectolitre. 
Ten  per  cent,  of  the  above  duty  is  paid  on  their  re- 
moviil  from  tlie  wholesale  warehouse.  Prior  to  18110  a 
duty  ilistinit  fro.n  the  octroi  was  levied  on  the  entrj- 
of  all  wine  or  spirituous  liquors  into  ccnnmunes  the 
piipiilation  of  which  amounted  to  MOO  and  U]iward. 
All  ir.mnuines  whose  population  docs  not  amount  to 
IWtfl  are  exempted  from  tills  tax  ;  and  a  new  tarill'  has 
lieen  established,  rising  jirogressively  from  1000  to 
,V100  inhabitants,  in  proportion  to  tho  estimated  wealth 
of  tlie  departments,  which  are  ilivideil  into  four  sepa- 
rate classes — a  very  vague,  as  wo  should  supi«>se,  and 
uncertain  standanl  of  taxatiim.  There  is  a  further 
duty  on  wine  and  liiiuors  sold  by  retail,  which  since 
IRItO  has  Iteen  reduced  from  ir>  to  10  jwr  cent.  A 
mluetlon  of  \\  \)vr  cent,  on  this  duty  is  made  to  deal- 
ers,  and  of  25  per  cent,  if  the  wine  lie  grown  by  the 
retailer  iiimself.  Strong  beer  \m\^  a  duty  of  2  francs 
in  centimes,  and  small  beer  n  duty  of  12  souc,  per 
heitiilitre.  ItetaiVrs  of  liquors  nmst  take  out  a  dis- 
tinct license,  which  varies,  in  proptirtion  to  the  size 
uf  the  town,  from  0  to  20  francs.  I'roprietors  of 
[uiMIc  carriages  ]>ay  one  tenth  of  tho  price  of  each 
pki^o  for  passengers,  a  third  being  deductetl  for  va- 


cant placea,  and  one  tenth  of  the  price  received  for 
merchandise.  Private  carriages  are  lubjected  to  a 
moderate  duty,  according  to  their  size,  of  40  francs 
per  annum  for  u  carriage  with  two  wheels,  and  hold- 
ing two  persons  ;  and  of  150  francs  per  annum  for  a 
carriage  with  four  wheels,  and  holding  nine  persons. 
The  enrtgUlrement,  or  registration  duties,  embraces  a 
variety  of  transactions,  where  property  is  convoyed 
or  given  away  by  marriage-settlement  or  otherwise. 
There  is  a  duty  on  gifts  inttr  vivos,  which  increases 
with  the  distance  of  the  relation  between  the  parties. 
It  was  modified  by  an  ordonnance  of  Louis  Philippe  in 
1832.  The  duties  payable  on  registry  are  cither  fixed 
or  ad  valortm;  tho  fixed  or  certain  duties  apply  to 
common  certificates,  those  of  life  or  residence,  account- 
Ijooks,  bills  of  lading,  appointments  of  arbitrations, 
valuations  of  furniture,  and  the  like.  The  ad  valorem 
duty  applies  to  all  bonds  or  obligations,  discbarges, 
judgments,  deposits  or  releases  of  sums  of  money,  and 
for  every  transfer  of  property,  etc.  The  stamp  duty 
applies  to  receipts,  bills  of  exchange,  newspapers, 
handbills,  playbills,  admission  cards  to  public  places, 
and  ujwn  pa|ier  used  for  civil  and  judicial  octet. 

Tho  total  received  from  the  impAt  direct  in  1854  was 
411,273,000  francs.  In  1863  the  sum  received  was 
420,004,000  francs,  which  shows  a  deficit  of  nearly 
9,000,000  of  francs  in  1854.  The  total  receipts  of 
the  imjh'iln  indincta  in  185-1  were  817,200,000  francs. 
Tlie  impot  on  salt  produced  in  1854  a  sura  of  33,270,- 
131  francs.  The  total  of  "droits"  received  in  1864 
amounted  to  149,337,510  francs. 

FnuKi. 
Land  earriago  or  roulago  81,000,000  of 
tons,  the  mean  transport  at  1&  leagues, 
at  the  mean  price  or  I  fVanc  per  ton .  460,000,000 
The  public  Tolturcs  which  travel  18 
leagues  per  day,  In  place  of  tho  com- 
mon  carrlaifes  of  8  or  10  lea(0>os, 

yield,  per  annum 60,000,000 

The  duty  on  thu  public  conveyances  re- 
turns O,oiiu,ooi)  francs;  throe  fourths 
arc  dcrlveil  fr»in  thn  paasenKers.  and 
on«  fourth  from  the  goods  they  con- 
vey. 

The  share  capital  of  the  French  railways  in  1848 
was  .£49,044,000  sterling.  The  total  mercluindise  con- 
voyed per  transit  in  1844,  was  in  value  229,820,796 
francs.  In  18.')4=:64,926,640  francs  ofilcial  value. 
Value  of  wine,  spirits,  beer,  and  cider  consumed  in 
France,  reckoned  at  500,000,000  francs,  give  311,000,- 
000  francs  wine,  54,000,000  francs  brandy,  59,000,000 
francs  l>eer,  and  76,000,000  francs  cider. 

Tho  duties  levied  on  this  branch  of  the  French  rev- 
enues produced  X5,483,765  in  1852  and  £5,505,686  in 
18,l;i.  In  France  these  duties  are  laid  on  in  many 
cases  more  with  a  view  to  restriction  and  monopoly 
than  to  revenue.  France  sacrifices  a  largo  revenue 
for  tho  cncuurugoment  of  the  colonial  monopoly ;  pay- 
ing for  the  iirmlucc  of  the  colonies  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  afterward,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar,  the  stapie  arti- 
cle that  is  ini|H>rtcd  from  tho  ctdonies,  giving  a  great 
IHirtion  of  the  duty  as  a  boimty  on  its  exportation  to 
foreign  countries,  to  indenmify  tho  exporter  for  the 
loss  that  be  would  incur  if  he  were  selling  the  sugar 
at  Its  ordinary  price  in  the  markets  of  Kurope.  In 
18.30  tho  gross  receipts  from  the  sugar  dut}-  amounted 
to  i;l,3U7,;H0.  of  which  one  third,  numcl)",  A'420,903, 
were  paid  back  in  liounties  on  tho  exportation  of  tho 
surplus.  Thus  tho  nett  duty  only  amounted  to  £976,- 
437,  while  in  1822,  though  tho  quantity  of  sugar  con- 
sumed was  only  1,080,590  cwts.,  or  281,075  cwts.  less 
tlian  in  1830,  the  nett  amount  of  the  duty  was  £l,2:t4,. 
65,'t.  I'lie  consumption  of  sugar  in  France  in  1847 
(mly  reached  to  about  2,57y,000  cwts.  It  is  l>y  means 
of  heavy  custom-duties  that  tiio  French  legislators  en- 
deavor to  preserve  the  monoisily  of  tho  home  market 
to  their  own  manufacturers,  l)y  which  policy  thej-  com- 
pel tho  French  community  to  liuy  at  a  higli  price  the 
inferior  articles  of  their  own  manufacture,  rather  than 
the  better  articles  cf  the  foreigner  at  a  lower  price.    The 
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incrcMad  numbera  and  luiwrior  vigilsnoa  of  the  cus- 
tain-linum  offlcen  have  been  iitill  cunntoracted  by  the 
new  expedientii  and  perneverinK  ingenuity  of  the 
imuKi(ler. 

The  frontier  of  France  \»  the  ncene  of  this  pemeou- 
tion  against  commerce,  wlirra  all  the  illegal,  daring, 
mvl  ingenious  rvrauuri-es  uf  tlie  cuntraband  traders  are 
ralle<i  into  activity.  Among  other  oxpedieiitn,  they 
trained  packs  of  dogs,  arcnnling  to  Messrs.  Villiors  and 
Hunrtry,  to  carry  piohiliited  goods  across  the  frontier, 
rhese  dogs  being  conducted  to  the  frontier,  are  kept 
without  fiHiil  for  many  hours ;  they  are  then  beaten 
and  laden  with  goods,  and  are  st-rt"'!  ""  their  travels 
when  it  liegins  to  grow  dark,  aiiil  reaili  the  al>ot!es  of 
their  masters  a*  soon  as  they  ran,  where  they  are  well 
treate<l,  and  receive  a  full  meal.  According  to  the 
accounts  of  the  French  custoiu-house,  ■iO,'i7il  of  these 
dogs  were  destroyed  in  tlie  year  IMJO,  on  which  ac- 
count premiums  were  paid  to  the  custom-house  ofticers 
to  the  amount  uf  4(l,'-<^l^  francs.  That  the  trade, 
though  it  may  be  o>>structed,  is  not  prevented,  is  evi- 
dent from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  regular 
rates  of  insurance  on  the  conveyance  of  contraltand 
goods  into  France,  varying  from  10  to  7U  |>er  cent.  A 
revision,  and  if  possible  a  reduction,  of  these  huiivy 
duties  would  l>e  the  true  policy  o{  France.  M<inii|>oly 
war  never  yet  the  source  of  commercial  greatness  in . 
•ny  country. 

Saliottnl  Income  and  Capital. — Populalum. — Of  the 
official  surveys  of  the  French  territur}',  by  far  the  most 
minute  and  accurate  is  the  rmliutrt,  a  survey  which  lie- 
came  lndis|>cnsable  from  the  time  it  was  determined  to 
exchange  the  taxes  on  consumption  for  taxes  on  pro- 
duce. A  return  of  the  rent  of  land,  such  as  was  made 
under  the  property-tax  act  in  KngUnd,  would  not  iiave 
been  practicable  in  France,  where  so  nuny  thousands  of 
petty  lots  are  cultivated  by  their  proprietors.  At  tirst 
the  caAutrt  proceeded  on  the  plan  of  an  estimate  par 
maut*  de  culture,  or  continuous  valuation  of  extensive 
tracts ;  but  this  proving  unsatiafactort',  it  has  Ijecn  con- 
ducted since  18U7  on  a  plan  of  such  minute  detail,  as  to 
give  the  value  of  ever}-  se|)a  rate  parrr^c  or  patch  of  land. 
The  progress  of  this  minute  survey  of  the  landed  prop- 
erty in  France  ha-t  h?en  retarded  by  many  causes  ;  and 
In  1880  not  above  two  thinls  of  the  land  had  lievn  sur- 
Teyed.  It  was  estimated  in  the  report  of  one  of  the 
committees  of  the  C1iaml>er  in  18;t2,  that  it  would  still 
require  from  that  iwriod  about  eight  years,  and  an  ex- 
pense of  above  i.**2,000,000  sterling,  to  complete  it. 
lliey  hod  only  surveyed  31,000,000  of  hecUres,  or  68, 
000,000  of  acres.  The  annual  expense  of  the  survey 
b  XI  20,000. 

llie  wages  of  mechanics  are  so  fluctuating  and  vari- 
ous, that  a  satisfactory  statement  of  them  can  scarcely 
be  produced.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  they 
•re  generally  20  or  30  per  cent,  lower  than  in  Kngland. 
The  rote  of  wages  of  the  agricultural  ixipulation  was 
thus  estimated  in  IH61 : 

Kr.  e«ttU.  FruK*. 
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of  agrlcul.  laborers  paid  yearly.     8,000,000,000 

/■'rpnut  of  Living. — A  quarter  of  a  century  a^o  the 
difTerence  in  the  ex[iense  of  living  in  Franco  and  in 
England  iias  about  a  third  loss  in  favor  of  Kngland. 
As  fai  as  regards  provisions,  this  diflercnra  was  some- 
what greater;  but  it  received  a  countirixiise  In  the 
greater  cost  of  fuel.  Paris  is  now  as  expensive 
compared  to  the  rest  of  France,  as  I<ond(m  is  compared 
to  the  rest  of  Kngland.  In  18A5  prices  were  generally 
on  a  par  with  prices  in  Umdon,  and  in  Iwiuse-rent  and 
the  prices  of  lodgings  and  furl,  Paris  exceeds  I/ondon, 

In  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  territory'  | 
of  France,  when  very  nearly  equal  to  its  present  ex- 
tent,  appears,   from  the  report  of  the  intendants  or  | 
provincial  gbveruors,  to  have  contained  about  2U,U00,- 1 


000  of  inhabitants.  This  number  was  found,  by  the 
census  made  by  order  of  the  National  Assembly,  tu 
have  increased  nearly  u  third  in  the  course  uf  a  centu- 
ry i  the  amount,  in  ITUl,  being  2(i,8t;3,U()0,  a  number 
which,  by  computation,  made  in  1817,  had  further  in- 
creased to  above  Sl),(X)O,0UO.  In  the  year  IH.'U  the 
population  was  80,-i&l,l87  :  and,  according  to  tlio  uriloii- 
nance  of  January  1832,  it  amounted  to  H2,tiUl,ti;H.  l|y 
the  census  of  I8&1  it  ap|ioars  that  the  |)opulatlun  of 
France  was  35,781  ,(i28.  The  marriages  in  1x32  and 
1833  were  annually  about  23t),0!)U,  and  tiie  dcuthx 
about  785,268,  of  which  895,260  were  malc«,  mul  .'mn,. 
018  females.  The  birtlis  were  UU7,533,  of  « hiili  there 
were  4i)8,7u7  Itoys  and  468,820  girls.  Tlio  nuuibcr  uf 
illegitimate  children  was  tlien  68,081.  In  iN.Vi,  twen- 
ty years  after  the  |>vrio<l  here  spoken  of,  the  t  ital  iiuni- 
lier  of  births  was  Ui>ri,080,  of  which  8115,236  »i>rt> 
legitimate,  and  6U,844  illegitimate.  Tlie  iiumlier  uf 
children  still-liom  In  1852  amounted  tu  37,'JUl,  the 
numlier  of  deaths  to  Mll,6U5,  and  the  number  uf  mur- 
riages  to  281,;i60. 

The  estimates  of  p<ipulation  in  France,  suliscquentlv 
to  1701,  are  funned,  not  by  actual  sur\'ey,  but  bV 
addiiig  for  the  |ieriod  which  has  intervened,  the  birth» 
and  dtdiicting  the  ileaths,  of  wliich  an  accurate  record 
is  kept  in  the  public  oflices. 

Population    or   Towns    witk   18,00<)    iNUAniTAiiTs   asd 

VPWABD    IN    lS8li   AND   IN    18S1. 
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Nantes 77.9921 
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Marseilles I  I4.MI.V    )S3,0Hi:Besanvoii  ....|29,lii7  K-VlM 

16tl,lilll  jVersalllfS  . . . . ;  'i^.W,   •.".i,9I:,! 
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The  ratio  of  the  iiic-ease  of  (Xipulutioii  in  France  is 
greatest  in  the  lower  classes ;  the  middling  and  upper 
ranks  have  seldom  large  families.  In  tliat  cuuutry 
the  population  evidently  increases  funtur  since  the 
adoption  of  vaccine  inoculation. 

J-'rrnch  Weiijktt  and  MeaMiirei. — The  weights  and 
DTieasurea  of  France  were  reduced,  as  is  well  ki:uwn,  to 
a  very  simple  au<l  uniform  scale  soon  >tf  .-  the  tirst 
Kevolution  ;  but  there  has  been  much  diiTn  i  Ity  J  ac- 
customing the  inhabitants,  particularly  in  eu,  iitry 
districts,  to  the  ailuption  uf  the  new  system,  which 
unluckily  preserved  nunc  uf  the  namc.4  with  which 
they  were  familiar.  In  1812  a  kind  uf  cunipromlse 
took  place — government  sanctioning  the  retention  uf 
the  old  names,  such  as  pounds,  ounces,  elU,  and  liash- 
els  ;  but  requiring  that  their  contents  hIioiiM  be  calcu- 
lated by  a  reference  to  the  new  standard.  It  it 
accordingly  on  tliis  footing  that  business  is  now  trans- 
acted in  France.  The  new  weights  and  measures  arc 
in  general  larger  by  u  fraction  than  the  old,  anil  tlie 
use  of  the  latter  is  prohibitrd  by  law. 

The  fundamental  standard  aduptc<l  in  France  fur  the 
metrical  system  of  weights  and  measures,  is  a  quadrant 
of  the  meridian — that  is  to  say,  the  distance  i^ruin  the 
equator  to  the  north  pole.  This  quadrant  is  divided 
into  10,0<K),000  of  equal  |>arts,  and  uiic  of  those  parts  or 
divisions  is  called  a  metre,  which  is  udopte<l  us  the  unit 
of  length  ;  and  from  it,  by  decimal  multiplication  ami 
division,  all  the  other  measures  are  derived. 

The  length  uf  this  ((uadrant  was  ascertained  hy 
MM.  Uelambre  and  Mucbain,  by  measuring  an  arc  uf 
tUa  meridian  between  (be  paraUels  uf  Dunkirk  afld 
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IlarcelonR,  and  has  been  found  to  contain  6,180,710 
French  toUeo,  or  82,«08,99'2  Knifliah  feet.  Thin  num- 
l)er  divldeil  hy  10,000,000  gives  8-2808992  English  feet, 
or  89-37079  Knglish  Inches  very  nearly,  for  the  true 
length  of  the  French  metre. 

In  order  to  exprens  the  decimal  proportions,  the  foU 
lowing  vocoliuliiry  of  names  has  been  adopted ; 

For  multipliers  the  prefix  Dkca  means       10  times. 

•  »  HSOTO      "  11)0      " 

i,"  "  Kiio        "       1,000      " 

••  "  MVRU     "     10,000     " 

For  dlTliors  the  prcflx    I  )r.c  i  ox  presses    •!     part 
»  ..  Cbnti      "  •01      " 

"  MlM         "  H)01    " 

It  may  assist  the  memory  to  observe  that  tlio  pre- 
fixes for  multiplying  arc  (Jreclt,  and  those  for  dividing 
Latin;  thus  decametre  means  10  metres,  and  deci- 
metre 1-lOth  of  a  metre;  hectometre  means  100 
metres,  and  centimetre  1-lOOth  of  a  metre;  kilt,  i  stre 
means  1000  metres,  and  millimetre  1-lOOOth  of  a  metre. 
The  metre  (as  Iwfore  stated)  is  the  element  or  prime  unit 
of  long  measure,  and  is  equal  to  39;)7079  Knglish  inches. 
The  are,  which  is  a  square  decametre  (or  100  square 
metres),  is  the  elemental  unit  of  square  or  superllcinl 
meiiKure.  It  Is  equal  to  119(5088  square  yards,  or 
very  nearly  2-81  parts  of  on  acre. 

'ilie  stere,  which  Is  a  cubic  metre,  Is  the  elemental 
unit  of  solid  measure,  and  equal  to  86'81tiG  cubic  feet 
Knglish,  or  nearly  8S^  cubic  feet. 

The  litre,  which  is  the  cubic  decimetre.  Is  the  ele- 
mental unit  of  all  liquid  measures,  and  of  all  other 
menBures  of  va\,  \city.  It  is  equal  to  Gl-02705  cubic 
inches,  or  is  very  nearly  ll-SOths  or  22-100th8  of  an 
imperial  gallon. 

Lastly,  the  gramme,  which  is  the  weight  of  a  cubic 
centimetre  of  distilled  water  at  its  tenijierature  of 
greiitert  condensation,  is  the  elemental  unit  of  all 
weiglits,  and  is  equal  to  16-4325  grains  troy,  or  18-23(18 
of  sn  avoirduj)ois  dram  nearly. 

TiBLKS  (II'  French  WEfOHTS  and  Measokes,  with  tueir 
Values  in  tub  Knulisii  Imperial  liTA!(DABi>s. 

Lineal  Measure.  -   ^ 


Millimetre     = 

Iiirhra. 
•0S98Tt)79 

^H 

('«ntliiiotro    = 

•8D8707D 

^H 

Dtclinotre     = 

8-0S7079 

Yanlii. 

nee             ^H 

Metre 

i9-87079      =        1-098088 

Ke.l. 

upper         ^^^H 

Decametre    = 

.S2H0899       =         10-98688 

^H 

lloctomctro  — 

82S-0S99        =     109-8083  =    B-SO  mile. 

c           ^H 

Kilometre     = 

8280-899          =  1098-688     =  lS-'29     " 

Nlrismetre    = 

32808-99            =10986-88      =6  8-U  miles 

1               ^^M 

Siii'ERriciAL  Measure. 

^^^M 

Sq.  Y«nli.             Ha.  K»»l.           S,|.  Inch.i. 
1-190088=     10-7(m     =  lMO-0,59 

^H 

Centlare 

Declare 

11-98088  = 

^^M 

Arr*.                   Arren. 

^^H 

A«R                  = 

119-60&S    =      -02471U=        1-40  n'rl 

wH 

DcCSrO               ::= 

1196-088      =       -24T1I4  -.         1-4       " 

neclaro         = 

11900-88        =     2-47114     =     2  1-2       " 

WfM 

Kllllaro 

119fl0H-9          =  24-7114      =  U  7-10     " 

^H 

Ulrisro 

1910088-            =247114        =247  1-9       '- 

^H 

Solid  Measure. 

^H 

tuble  Infh«i.          fubi.-  l-.-.l.         Cubli-  Yiirdi. 

ealcu-         ^^^H 

Centlstcre     = 

010-2706     = 

It       ^H 

DtcUtere       = 

6i(y2-705     =    s-.vnoa 

Stere 

61fl27-OS        =  8.%Sl(tfl      =     l-.8flSfl2 

^H 

Decutere      = 

610270-5          =S68-16«        =  130S02 

arc        ^H 

Measure  or  Oapacitt. 

tlic        ^M 

Cubic  Inphft,                                             ' 

^^H 

Centilitre  = 

-6182706= 

for  the       ^^H 

Decllltro    = 

o-io-rtoe 

^H 

LitllK           - 

01-02703    =       11-RO  gallons  nearly. 

Decalitre   = 

(110-270.%      =    9    1-S       •* 

im  tlie        ^B 

'Ifcf!'ii8=  fll(«-70S        =  M                "           " 

ivideti       ^1 

i..>Uittro  =81t«i;  «5          =220    1-100    "           " 

irtt          ^H 

-»-.;.        J     \^ 

Mkaburr  or  Weiuiit. 

le             ^H 

(Iridp*  Trtty. 

in             ^H 

Cenllirramme 

rs                -154-S25 

Decigramme 

i-M-ta 

^^H 

(tRAMMK 

13-4825 

^M 

Dce«(rr*mme 

=        154-826        =      •S627Boi.av. 

AVi'  ^)'          ^^H 

Hcctogrtjumo 

=       l.'48-25          =     8-6276 

k            ^M 

KtluKrsiiiiiio 

=    l.%482-6           =    2-«M7  lbs.  ar. 

Mlrlsgrainme 

=  1&4826-             =  22-047         " 
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The  following  are  some  nearer  approxlmationa  t« 
the  values  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  most  ftf- 
queat  occurrence : 

Metre  about    1  jatd  8  lochcs.  ,| 

Deoamet'rr         "     11  yards. 

Hkotuiietrk        "     1-18  mile.  I 

Kilometre  "     6-^  or  mora  nearly  19-29  mile. 

One  of  the  old  measures  frequently  used,  the  toise, 
Is  eqiul  to  2  yards  6  Inches. 

Are  about 1-40  acre.  ^ 

Dec'ake 1-4  aeraorlrood-  ': 

Hectare. 9  1-2  acras.  ,      (,((',■ 

Decistere 8  1-2  cubic  foet  ,           ..  . 

Steiie 1  2-8  cubic  yards.  v^     .<-M"l 

Decastebe 18  1-10      "       "  .» 

I'lTREobout 1-6  or  11-60  gallon,  ^i 

Drcalitre,....  2  1-5  gallons.  . 

Hectolitre 22  gallons  or  2  8-4  bnshels. 

Myrialitre  . . .  8  1-2  (luartcra.  •) 

flRAHMX B-V  (tram  avolrd.  ; 

Decaurammn,.  1-8  oz.           -*  1 

HB<rruuRAMMK.  8  1-2  "             " 

KlLOORAMME..         2    1-5     IbS.  "  '' ' 

"'mo'.iZ.^':^  \ " « ^--^  ">»•  '0-  ""«• « -t.    ■':  •' '' 

f'rrnrh  Money, — The  French  monetary  unit  nfvaltte 
is  the  franc,  wliich,  in  the  gold  coinage  of  20  and  40 
franc  pieces,  is  equal  in  value  to  0-625  pence  sterling, 
and  in  tlio  silver  coinage  of  francs  and  tive-franc 
pieces,  is  equal  to  9-705  pence ;  but  the  common  rate 
of  exchange  is  2.")  francs  for  1  sovereign,  which  give* 
the  value  of  a  franc  equal  to  9  3-5  pence  >'terling. 

>.     d.  il.  farth.         farlb. 

Ccntfmo =  0  0096=0  0-884=0    2-6  nearly. 

Declmo =  0  0-96  =0  8-84  =8  21-28 

FiiANc =  0  0  6     =S  8-6 

FIvo-franc  piece...  =  4  0 

Napoleon    or    20- 1,,  „     ,      .,  ■       ;,,,,•.    , 

francploco f-lO  »  « 

In  reducing  French  money  to  English,  firora  any 
number  of  francs  subtract  their  fifth  part,  and  the 
remainder  will  lie  their  value  in  shillings.  Or  mul- 
tiply the  francs  by  four,  point  oflT  the  two  right  hand 
tigures  of  tho  product  for  decimals,  and  the  result  will 
be  tlieir  value  In  (wunds  and  decimals  of  a  pound  ster- 
ling.—E.  U. 

Commercial  Relationt  of  the  United  States  with  France. 
— Prior  to  the  ratiticatlon  of  the  treaty  of  tlie  Cth  of 
February',  1778,  we  have  no  reliable  account  of  the 
value  of  our  trade  with  France.  The  navigation  acts 
and  other  regulations  Imposed  upon  the  cnlonie.-;  by 
the  motlier  country,  strongly  tended  to  fetter  and  em- 
barrass their  intercourse  with  other  nations  ;  but,  in 
spite  of  them,  irregular,  illicit  commerce  was  carried 
on  to  a  considerable  extent.  By  the  treaty  alluded 
to,  the  high  contracting  parties  reciprocally  bound 
themselvoH  to  grunt  to  eucli  other.  In  respect  to  com- 
merce, ail  the  privileges  and  immunities  which  either 
of  tliem  luiglit  thereafter  grunt  to  the  most  favored  na- 
tions ;  to  ctiurge  no  more  In  iin|)osts,  port  duties,  or 
other  customary  burdens  of  trade,  to  the  subjects  or 
citizens  of  each,  respectively,  than  should  be  charged 
to  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  other  powers ;  and  to 
protect  tlx'  vessels  of  each  other  when  within  their  re- 
spective --iRdlctions.  The  subjects  or  citizens  of 
eitlier  wer  -xcludod  from  tlie  fisheries  of  tho  other, 
and  the  Lin  --d  States  liecume  bound  not  to  disturb 
the  subjects  i>l  the  King  of  France  when  fi.shing  at  the 
Dunks  of  Newf'  iidland.  The  citizens  of  the  United 
States  were  exempted  from  the  droit  d'aiibaine,  and 
were  empowered  to  devke  real  and  personal  property, 
and  their  lieirs  were  ]ierniittcd  to  inherit  without  be- 
coming naturalized  in  l-'rnnce  ;  and  corresponding 
privileges  were  secured  to  French  subjects  residing  in 
this  country.  The  doctrine  that  "  free  ships  make 
free  goods"  was  recognized,  and  the  articles  to  be 
deemed  contraband  of  war  were  enumerated.  The  re- 
maining stipulations  refer  exclusively  to  contingen- 
cies of  war,  and  need  not  lie  enumerated.  On  the  14lii 
of  November,  1788,  a  convention  was  entered  into  and 
ratified,  defining  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  consuls 
of  the  high  cuotracting  parties.    This  convention  waa 
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intended  the  more  efTectimlly  to  secure  the  fltlthful 
observance  of  the  treaty  stlpulatlonn. 

These  arrnngementit  were  ratified  while  the  Con- 
tinental Congress  had  no  autliority  to  regulate  for- 
eign commerce ;  and  the  ratification,  therefore,  only 
amounted  to  u  pledge  that  the  States  would  conform 
to  Its  provisions,  they  having  the  sole  power  to  levy 
imposts  and  port  and  tonnage  duties.  The  arrange- 
ments continued  in  force,  however,  and  were  ol)served 
for  more  than  2'  ears,  and  until  annulled  l>y  the  act 
of  the  7th  July,  1  98,  on  the  ground  of  repeated  viola- 
tions of  treaty  otipulatlons  hy  the  fuccessivc  revolu- 
tionary governments  of  Franco.  Many  of  the  fetters 
of  trade  were  removed  liy  this  treaty  ;  and,  althougli 
importations  and  ex]Mrtati(ins  wore,  for  a  time,  ex- 
posed to  tho  depredations  of  Uritish  cruisers,  the  en- 
terj)riso  of  our  seamen  opened  a  commerce  of  no 
inconsideralile  value.  It  was  estimated  that,  during 
the  three  years  immediately  preceding  tho  I'rench 
Revolution,  the  average  nnnujil  value  of  our  exports 
to  Franco  wus  i?1,.^i20,(h(n,  and  of  our  imports  from 
thence,  iji;J80,0(K) ;  showing  an  excess  of  exports  of 
tho  value  of  #1,140,0(10.  The  imports  and  ex|Hirts  up 
to  the  d£te  of  the  annulment  of  the  treaty  of  1778, 
'were  as  follows ; 
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1   »4,«at.853 
'      1,!««.603 

779,«5 
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This  statement  indicates  t'lat,  from  1711/),  tliere  was 
a  rapid  decrease  o^  im|H)rt.,  an<l  ex|)orts,  and  a  de- 
crease of  tho  excess  of  our  export-i,  aftritiutalde,  m, 
donlit,  partly  to  the  feelilene^s  of  federal  authority,  l>ut 
chiefly  to  tlie  convulsed  condition  of  the  French  na- 
tion, the  continuance  of  war  in  Kurope,  and  the  cnnse 
qnent  disregard  of  trc.-ity  obligations. 

Previous  to  the  antiulment  of  the  commercial 
treaty.  Congress  passed  lui  act  "  to  suspend  the  omi- 
mercial  intercourse  lietwecn  the  I'nited  i^tates  and 
France,  and  the  dojiendencies  thereof,"  approved  .Innc 
1.1,  17!W.  It  was  provoked  hy  repeated  gross  viola- 
tions (if  the  treaty  by  tlie  Fri-mli  government  and  its 
citi.'.pns.  The  act  pnividcil  that  no  vessel  should 
clear  from  the  ports  of  the  I'niteil  .States  for  Frame  or 
its  dependencies ;  that  no  French  vessel  should  enter 
our  portjt  without  a  p.«s»|Hirt  from  the  President,  unless 
in  distress  ;  that  French  vessels  fonnd  in  our  (xirts, 
and  refusing  to  depart,  should  lie  seli:e<l  and  detaiinMl  ; 
and  that  the  President  might  dissolve  the  pnlijIutJMn 
of    the   act    whenever  he   liecame    satlsfiiMl  that   the 


French  government  and  all  under  its  authority   ^ere. 

in   goo<l   faith,   endoavoriig   to    prevent    her  citixens  ,  ini|Mirted,  niid  again  e\,,.irted,  in  lar^'e  iiuantitii-s,  tn 


have  the  right  to  devise  their  property  without  being 
naturalized,  and  their  heira  the  right  of  inheritance  ■ 
that  aix  months  should  be  allowed  for  the  removal  of 
property  in  case  of  war ;  that  debts  should  not  be  se- 
questered or  confiscated  in  consequence  of  war ;  that 
consuls  aitd  other  agents  should  lie  appointed  ;  that  tho 
traders  of  each  might  buy  and  sell  of  the  enemies  of  the 
other,  save  in  |>orts  blockaded;  that  certain  specified 
articles  only  were  to  lie  considered  contraband ;  that 
free  ships  should  make  fi-ec  giitxls,  and  the  ships  of 
either  might  carry  enemy's  property,  save  only  con- 
traband articles  ;  that  property  of  eitlier  found  in  cue. 
niy's  vessels  should  be  confiscated  ;  that  ships  undet 
convoy  should  never  be  examined ;  and  that  various 
mlnoiT  provisions  enimicratod  in  the  treaty,  as  means 
for  the  execution  of  its  provisions,  should  lie  observed. 
This  was  followed  by  tho  treaty  of  the  .SOth  of  April 
1803,  for  the  cession  of  Louisiana,  by  which  the  right 
of  navigating  the  Mississlpiii  and  its  tributaries  was 
reserved  to  Frttn<"e  for  ]"2  years  ;  and  another  conven- 
tion  of  tho  same  date,  jiroviding  for  tho  payment  by 
France  of  debts  duo  our  citixens. 

The  convention  of  l.SOO  regulated  our  commercinl 
Intercourse!  with  France  until  the  '.i4th  day  of  ,lune 
l^'I-}.  A  few  facts  will  show  how  our  trade  with  that 
nation  progressed  during  that  ini|Kirtant  iieriisl.  It 
must  be  Ixime  in  min<l,  that. nearly  all  Kumpc  was 
combined  for  three  fourths  of  that  s|)ace  of  time  in 
waging  war  upon  tho  French  empire  and  its  allies 
unil  tliat,  for  a  considernb  e  period,  the  whole  uf 
France  was  declared  by  (irjat  liritain  to  lie  in  a  ft:ite 
of  blorkade.  It  must  also  bo  remeinliered,  ;>iat  ia 
1K12  the  Congress  of  tho  I'nited  .States  declared  war 
against  (ireut  Krituin,  and  that  this  war  was  waf;eil 
with  great  vigor  on  both  sides,  until  brought  to  a 
triumphant  close  in  IHl.').  The  vast  su|ieriority  of  tlie 
naval  force  of  Knglsnd  rendered  intercourse  of  l';uni- 
|H!an  nations  with  their  cuhinles  very  haxanloiis,  if 
hostile  to  her.  These  nations  were  hence  conipelled 
to  rely  ujion  neutrals  to  curry  on  this  branch  of  traite. 
For  a  time,  the  prwluctious  of  the  I'rench,  Siiniish, 
and  Dutch  I'oh'nics  could  bo  carried  to  their  mother 
iduntries  only  under  a  neutnd  flag.  Our  vicinity  to 
the  West  Iiiilia  Islands  enabled  us  to  monopolize  most 
of  this  carrying  trade  j  and,  ere  the  war  iliised,  such 
was  our  increase  of  tonnage,  that  we  obtained  a(on- 
siclerable  (Kirtion  of  the  carrying  trade  to  ami  fnini  tlie 
I''.ast  Indies.  Some  odoniul  productions  were  carried 
in  .\nierican  liottoms  directly  to  Kurope.  The  greater 
part.  Iiovever,  was  brought  info  our  ports ;  wlience, 
after  receiving  a  drawback,  it  was  ship|H'i|  to  Kurojie 
in  our  own  vessels.  The  manufaclun's  of  Kuro|H',  as 
well    IS  those  of  China  and  the  Fast  Indies,  were  also 


from  intermeddling  with  our  commerce.  This  act 
was  <-nntinued  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  ensuing 
session  of  Congress,  when  It  expiretl  by  its  own  limit- 
ation. Two  days  suhseijiient  to  the  annulment  of  the 
treaty,  another  act  nns  appntved,  "  further  to  pmtect 
the  rommen-e  of  the  I'nited  States."  The  I'res'ih  nt 
was  thereby  authorized  to  instruit  the  commamlers  ol' 
the  naval  forces  of  the  I'nitei)  States  to  capture 
French  armed  vessels,  which  were,  by  the  act,  to  Is' 
forfeited,  and  to  grant  letters  of  manpie  and  reprisal 


the  West  lu<lles  and  .South  America.  From  I7li:l  up 
to  1«07,  tho  profits  of  these  advantages  were  ener. 
mou:>.  The  exigencies  of  tho  war,  and  the  na'ural 
Jealousies  engendered  by  such  a  condition  of  things, 
involved  us  in  disputes  loth  with  France  and  Kn- 
glanil.  The  latter,  therefore,  issued  her  celel.rateil 
Orders  in  Council ;  in  retaliation  of  which,  the  for- 
mer, or  rather  her  emperor,  issued  his  llerlin  and  Mi- 
lan Decrees,  which  were  so  Injurious  to  our  trade  i,  i  to 
provoke  the  adoption  of  tho  embargo,  which  was  fol- 


to  private  citijens.      Tnose  acts  had  the  desireil  effect.  !  loweil  by  the  non-iiili-nourse  act,  and  iillimalelv  In 


The  French  government  was  in  no  condition  toassun.e 
an  altitude  of  o|ien  ho-lility. 

On  the  ,t<Kh  of  Se|iteniU>r,  IHOO,  a  convention  was 
signed  by  the  plenilMitentiaric"  of  the  l'nitr<l  .Stat-s 
and   France,  whiib  was  ratified   in  dio'  time,  for  the 

adjustment  <f  alt  difTe;<'nces,  and   the  regulation  of    the  o[x'ratioii  of  the  causes  enumerated 
their  future  cfimmereial  intercourse.      Hy  Its  tenns,  it    Imports  fnini   France  were  of  the  value 


the  ileclaraliiin  of  war  against  (ireai  llritain.  This 
annihilated  our  carrying  trade.  On  the  return  of 
(leii.'e,  we  ag.iin  enjoyed  some  of  it,  but  to  a  much 
more  limiteil  cxti'iil  than  foniierly. 

The  tables  of  ex|Hirts  anil   iiU|iort"  fully  dliistrate 

in  i;'.i;i  our 
if  t'.ioi.dis. 


was  t^i  continue  in  force  for  eight  years.  In  res|>ect  I'he  value  of  exports  is  not  known.  The  fcdlonuij; 
to  commerve,  it  pro\ide<l  that  the  i'itir.en«  of  each  table  exhibits  our  eximrts  to  I'r.uice  from  ISOI  to 
eonntri-  sbiuld  enjoy  in  the  |sirt«  of  the  othef  all  the  lN'..'ii,  We  have  no  data  on  whi(  li  to  estimate  the  iui- 
privileges  and  Immunities  of  the  nio^  favi>re<t  nations  ; '  |«rts  for  that  |M>rod.  The  contrast  between  ij'i,  ICLm^) 
that  the  citUens  of  cither  resident  in  the  tither  should   in  IM^Ii,  and  4iill,(!°iia,(M)ii,  in  the  amuuut  uf  our  duuir>> 
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tic  exports  to  France,  is  flattering  evidence  of  tlie  rap- 
idly growing  cot^iamption  of  our  principal  staples. 


tern. 

DomMti  > 
Iirodne«. 

Fureljpi 
produre. 

Yon. 

l>ume»tlR 
produM. 

Forelitn 
prodnc*. 

isns 

180ti 
1807 
1S08 

isn9 

1.^10 
1811 
1812 

»8,219,1I2 

8,079,862 

8.82«,69S 

li,71^141 

708,607 

No  data. 

18,788 

678,7lK8 

402,808 

9,»sn,so2 

8,197,694 
10,815,678 
2,12tf,i)96 

1.678 
1,119,802 
8,486,218 

1818 
1K14 
181B 
1816 
1817 
1818 
1819 
182U 

»I,T80,291 
286,429 
N088,084 
7,862,676 
7,114,B.S8 
8,719,446 
6,612,489 
6,461,889 

(2,2V6,4.'» 
80,018 
1,868,8C» 
2,222,660 
1,69.'>,282 
8,846,6n 
8,729,549 
2,liM,8.'»4 

For  the  remaining  two  years  of  tlio  period  of  the 
O|)oration  of  the  convention  of  1800,  the  imports  were, 
in  1821,  of  the  value  of  #4,089,940 ;  and  the  exports  of 
dome.ftio  produce,  $5,168,698,  and  foreign  prcMlucc, 
j;lu0,861.  In  1822,  the  imports  were  f(>,089,940  in 
viiUio;  exports  of  domestic  produce,  $4,741,490,  and 
forci);ii  produeo,  4)1,280,870. 

About  tlie  year  1792,  cotton  '  ecame  a  staple  prod- 
nrt  (if  the  southern  States.  The  quantity  exported  to 
Franco  from  1790  to  180fi,  was  15,794,800  [loiinds. 
Tlu*  following  ta))lo  exhibits  the  exports  of  the  staplo 
to  tlmt  country  for  the  years  onumeruted  : 


Vi-nrt.  Pmindp, 

1809-10 Nono  direct. 

1811 do 

1812 918,488 

1818 10,200,848 

1814 1,661,08,1 

I81.t 19.978.1 « 

IS18 lS,«2-(,rt67 

1816—1820...  No  data.* 


Yfiin^  PoiindB, 

ISOl 844,728 

1S02 1.907,849 

1808. 8,881.840 

1804. 8,946,848 

]Sii,\ 4,6(M,H29 

1806. 7,082,118 

l!i07 6,114,858 

1?08. 2,087,450 

•  Tlio  linport.i  of  cotton  Into  Franco  from  all  "ionnlilis 
dnrlnif  llils  period  w«re:  In  1817,  13,870,898  klloR.niiinifs 
(c«<:lil!li22  pounds);  lu  ISIS,  16,974,1.')9 ;  In  1819,  17,Ulo,Vtl. 
In  18'.'1  tlio  exjiorts  of  cotton  were  lOu,?.');!  pounds 
of  8oa  island,  and  2ti,94;i,27u  pounds  of  upland,  the 
value  of  the  whole  being  $4,.5;il,8Gl.  The  fluctuiitions 
in  quantity  during  tliis  period  are  plainly  tracoublo  to 
llio  Wiir.H  and  confusion  in  Kuro()o,  und  to  our  lust  war 
witli  (Jroat  Dritiiin.  From  1822  to  1834,  the  exiMirts 
of  cotton  to  Franco  wore  as  follows  (tlio  llguro.t  urn 
coni|iilcd  from  the  L'nited  States'  Treasury  Kcporth  on 
C'onnucroo  and  Navigation) : 

YpHrt,  PoitmU.         I     V*'«M.  Pouml*. 


1829 n6.6;l0,8fl0 

18.S0 4rt,8,1fl,(H)0 

1881 60,111,600 

1802 69,24  ABOO 

18.18. 6!1,401,8(H» 

1884. 09,491,400 


\H*>    ,.        ..   2O,WH),00fl 

18'X. 2«.Kn,2no 

1S24. 34.tt47,8(Kt 

1S2.\.   29,,"iU8,8,IO 

1826 48,226,200 

1K27 48,186,000 

l*i8. 47,.^6T,00ll 

Tobacco  liecame  an  imporfcint  export  of  this  conn- 
try  at  tlio  close  of  the  hist  ccntiiry.  Thn  followiiij; 
Uilile cxhibitN our  ex|X)rtations  of  this  article  to  I'Vamc 
during  the  period  we  are  now  considoring.  'I  lie  regu- 
l.ilions  of  the  two  countries  in  respect  to  it  will  be 
liluiidated  in  another  part  of  this  digest, 


Y.«". 

mi.. 

Isfl'i. 


14.1 
6,flil6 
18.216 
9,815 


Yi-An. 

lIo^h.>iJi, 

1 S07      

2,876 

1808 

656 

1811 

669 

1«12 

142 

1818 

188 

1815 

2,813 

1S16 

4,076 

1801 14.62;! 

ISO.'i IV.l.Vi 

18IM! 9,182 

In  1809  and  1.810  there  was  no  exportation.  The 
sanKMircnnisfance  occurred  in  1811.  If  any  was  cx- 
iwirlcd,  it  was  so  inconsiderable  ,i»  n"t  to  have  been 
niitiiod  by  utatisticlans,  Fiom  1817  to  1820  wo  have 
no  statislical  data.  In  1821,  H,478  hogslieails  were  ex- 
I'lOti'd  to  France.  Those  cotton  and  tobacco  tables, 
like-  tlioso  of  general  imports  and  exports,  are  m.irkod 
in  tlii'ir  cbarai'tor  by  tho  cniirso  of  pcditicil  and  inili- 
tarv  events.  Another  |)orioi1  of  our  trade  with  France 
cohimcnccs  with  the  "  ('onvcntlo-i  of  Navigation  and 
('oninicrio,"  sif;nod  by  t'le  plcnipolcntiaries  of  the 
two  |Miwprs  on  the  2ltli  of  .Iiine,  1822,  and  ratlrted  and 
dcil  iri'd  ill  ois'iatloii  by  the  I'liited  States  on  the  12th 
Fcliriiary.  18i;t.  That  ••oiivonfion  provides  that  arti- 
cles, tlio  growth,  produce,  or  luaniifaitiire  of  the 
United  States,  when  exported  to  Franco  in  vessels  of 


the  United  States,  shall  pay  an  additional  duty,  not 
exceeding  20  francs  ($3  76)  per  ton  of  merchandise, 
over  and  above  tho  duties  paid  on  the  like  articles 
exported  to  France  in  F"rcnch  vessels ;  that  articles, 
the  growth,  prmluce,  or  manufacture  of  France,  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  in  Frencli  vessels,  shall 
pay  an  additional  duty  not  exceeding  $B  75  per  ton  of 
merchandise,  over  and  above  the  duties  paid  on  like 
articles  imported  in  vessels  'f  the  United  States  ;  that 
no  diseriminnting  duties  sh  dl  lie  levied  upon  the  pro- 
ductions of  F'rance  imported  in  F'rench  bottoms  into 
oiir  ports  for  re-exportation ;  that  a  like  advantage 
shall  bo  given,  and  is  given,  to  the  United  States ; 
that  iVe  following  quantities  shall  be  considered  a  ton 
for  the  articles  specified,  vist. :  4  (il-gallon  hogsheads, 
or  214  gallons  of  231  ciiliic  inches  of  wine,  American 
measure  ;  244  gallons  of  brandies  and  all  other  liquors ; 
50  cubic  feet  of  silk,  American  measure,  in  the  United 
.States  ;  and  12  cubic  feet,  F'rciK'h  measure,  in  France ; 
804  pounds  avoirdiip<ds  of  cotton  ;  1,(S00  pounds  avoir- 
dupois of  tobacco ;  2,240  pounds  avoinliipois  of  pot 
and  pearl-ashes ;  1,C00  pounds  avoirdupois  of  rice ; 
and  for  all  weighablo  articles  not  s|ieci(ied,  2,240 
pounds  avoirdu|iois  ;  that  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light- 
money,  pilotage,  I'ort-chargcs,  brokerage,  and  oil 
other  duties  on  foreign  shipiiing,  over  and  above  those 
paid  by  the  national  shipping  in  tho  two  countries, 
other  than  tlioso  above  spccilicd,  shall  not  exceed,  in 
France,  for  vessels  of  tho  United  States,  5  francs  (94 
cents)  per  ton  of  tho  vessel's  American  register,  nor 
for  vessels  of  France  in  the  United  States  91  cents  per 
ton  of  the  vessel's  F'rench  passis>rt ;  that  the  conven- 
tion shall  remain  in  force  two  years  from  the  1st  of 
October,  1822,  and  after  that  time  until  the  conclusion 
of  a  dellnite  treaty,  or  until  one  of  the  parties  shall 
have  declared  its  intention  to  renounce  it,  which  dec- 
laration shall  precede  the  renunciation  six  idouths ; 
and,  finally,  that,  in  case  this  convention  shall  not  bo 
iliscontinued  by  either  party,  tho  duties  specified,  ex- 
clusive of  tonnage,  light-money,  pilotage,  p<irt-charges, 
etc.,  laid  upon  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  either  country,  shall,  at  the  expiration  of 
two  years,  be  reduced  one  fourth  of  the  whole  amount, 
and  afterward  by  one  fourth  of  said  amount,  from  year 
to  j'ear,  so  long  as  it  is  not  renounced  by  either  party. 

Imports  fsom,  and  Expoun  to,  Fbancf.,  ut  thk  IT.  S. 


1 

lUpurU,                       "1 

[>iiii,.auc  prixhirti. 

Ft>'«l(rD  priHlii^tf. 

'     1822 

,      »,8,089,n40 

♦4,744,490      , 

$1,280,870 

182H 

6,666,780 

6,001,776      1 

8,6!)1>,6.M 

1824 

7.188.667 

7,aM,6K9 

1,846,048 

]     1^25 

. .      10.s6.s,7,s8 

7,52i'>,985 

8,8,V,i.4«7 

1826 

.1      8,6Vil,620 

9,848,929 

1,7'.K,>,' .>>5 

1827 

. ,'      8,627,2-12 

9,187,6.»i8 

3,!t8rt,OI6 

1828 

,,l      9,8ftO,8.M 

7,«9S.«87 

8,876,288 

Is29 

.  .i      8,s:is,9i8 

8,S94,W6 

2,s'>4,850 

INIO 

,.       7,722,198 

9,!Mil,14<> 

l,^l92,^18 

18.11 

,.'     M,OI»,74.1 

6,i!!W,42t 

8.629.178 

1>«)12 

,,|     12,I7.'.,768 

9,042,676 

2,677,147 

1.88.1 

.,|     18,4.11,678 

10,80«,.%S8 

2,00.'<,6.18 

low 

..      17,141.171 

12,71.\7.'>4 

2,71111,220 

1985 

. .      22,fll.\17rt 

ls,il87,Ol4 

1,714,210 

1886 

.,      «6.'llf>,4K 

10,608,484 

l,«.1fl,««ll 

1887 

,,i    22,(M,614 

17,860,914 

2,819,664 

ls« 

..,     17,rTI.797 

l.\715,461 

l,20(i,lu2 

181(9 

,.      82„M1,:P.'1 

16,',)fill,l(l8 

2,264,811 

1810 

, ,      t7,n;2,-.T(l 

lS,tM9.H27 

2,022,2i!7 

\     18U 

, .      2.1.9ll.1,sl2 

18,410,867 

«,1.M'>.188 

1,842 

. .      ll!.9T4,0M 

10,il|5,2l)s 

i,i:)0..v.2 

181:1 

7,ra7,08rt 

11. ,'170,872 

62,-.,2il) 

1M4 

..      17,.M9,481 

I2,0fl6."12 

2,872,188 

1816 

..1     21,69.\426 

12,810,171 

.1.17(1,28.1 

I'M!) 

, .      21,911.1182 

1.1,IU>1,660 

1,628.928 

1847 

.,      24.9iMi.8ll 

WMMl 

fs)6,(l.s7 

1848 

..      2s,e!>ii,i':ll 

i;.,:,:4,s8fl 

4, 114.426 

1H«» 

, ,*    2i,Ho;i.78« 

12,6-28.759 

2,9srt,824 

ls(Vt 

, ,  1   27,^1^o25 

17,»6«,«71 

1,88:1,070 

Is51    

,,      111.7 1.VVVl 

2.\802,<i85 

2,«:i0,(.61 

1^1\2 

, .      2.\MH  1,266 

22,UM),07n 

1,8(M1,676 

1     IsM 

...    ia4.\\942 

2.%,  120,806 

l,4.'"l,'.;*8 

1864 

,,      H.\TM,it«« 

,    1I0,9«8,2.^9 

1,179,729 

1866 

,.;    81,609,181 

81,fl28,siW 

1,254,280 

If 

M 

m 
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Tlie  convciivioii  with  F'ranco  of  .luly  lib,  18,'11,  (i  ily 
slightly  modifies  tho  convention  of  182''      The  wines 
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of  France,  from  tli»  ratiflcntlon  of  that  convention 
until  tlie  paiisHgn  of  tlie  tariff  act  of  1846,  were  im- 
ported at  dutic.o  not  exceeding  the  following;  rates  by 
tlia  gallon,  United  States'  measure,  viz. :  For  red 
wines,  in  caslcK,  U  cents ;  for  wliite  wines,  in  caslts, 
10  cents ;  and  for  all  kinds  of  wines,  in  bottles,  22 
cents.  This  stipuliition  was  <;..iited  to  10  years, 
and  consequently  expired  on  the  4th  of  Jnly,  1841. 
Our  trade  has,  therefore,  been  since  regulated  by 
the  convention  of  1K22,  and  guarded  by  the  powers 


and  privileges  secured  to  the  consuls  of  each  nation  by 
the  consular  convention  of  the  28th  February,  1853. 
The  results  of  the  operation  of  the  stipulations  of  these 
conventions  may  bo  traced  in  the  preceding  and  fol- 
lowing tables  of  imports  and  e:<:))orts. 

The  preceding  table  is  made  up  from  the  annual 
Treasury  Reports  on  Commerce  and  Ncvigation  of 
the  United  States.  It  will  not  prove  uninteresting, 
however,  to  subjoin,  for  comparison,  a  similar  state- 
ment put  forth  by  the  French  government. 


Valuk  or  CioiiMEncK   BitrwurN   tiik  ITjfrrgD  Status   and   Francs,  rott  thr   Ykars   sPKCiriKO ;  takkn  from  the 
Official  Uefokts  rouLisucD  bt  the  Fkknch  Ministry  or  Cumherck. 


18R1. 

1888. 
1884. 
ISg.'i. 
1886. 
188T. 
1W18. 

ia«. 

1840. 
1341. 
IMS., 
IMii., 
18«4.. 
1846.. 
1S46.. 
IMT.. 
1848.. 
18i».. 
18M. 


OftirMl  ooimnen?«  8)n)cImI  coniiin.r**'. 


VALUE   ur   BXPOmn   FRUH    VBANUIt 
IKTO  THt   trniTSIi  aTATBl. 


LitniThl  foninifrct 


Kriino!!. 

M,4A8,flflO 

89,86(1,000 

W.fl79,000 

9T,I8S,000 

89,48«,0«O 

110.770,000 

117.7S8,0O0 

182.T»«,(H10 

9»,20fl,IHIO 

1.'>7.07I,0(K> 
17«.itt7,«0() 
n4,fl2S,n00 
1  U.SOO.IIOO 

i7a,ftoo,(K)o 

l.Vi,7lMI,mH) 

l«7,(Wt,nflo 

7i,'<ss,(Nm 

ixr.ioo.WH) 

18-i,175,(V)i) 

IbSl I     llfl,ss:t,(l00 

1869 19«,(>s«,(KX) 

1858 1    179,T8«,iX» 


47,f«:i.flfl0 
64,927,000 
73,asti,000 
7«..MM,(Hin 
71,MA,i)00 
81,464,001) 
80. 720.000 
101.248.000 

s.\8'«,ooo 

117,970,000 
■21.491,000 
18,\rt4fl,000 
1-M.2.N9.0IK) 
iaS,()00,(H)0 
140,700,000 
141.2IMI,0(» 
]10.4«4,IHX) 
Sfi,»Sfl,(H)0 
l(«,77i>,0<H» 
122,10,\000 
109.8.M.(K)0 
167,721,000 
167,921,000 


Frrnim. 
184,V9H,000 

87.11.'' i.mio 

134,90,^,000 

113,094,000 

196,042,000 

288,h74,000 

98,616,000 

170,69^,000 

204,691,000 

136,120,000 

183,662,(HI0 

8:1,346,000 

90,639,000 

10I,4rtO,W»0 

148,000,000 

l.'Ml,10<t,000 

is's.eM.ooo 

1«.\74»,000 
2.32,669,000 
2n%.9»I,0()0 
242,626.000 
26«,I>40,(I00 
328,992,000 


Spr'-UI  ciiliilnen'e 

110,180,000 
fc8,.V>9,000 

107,984,000 
78,136,000 

146.261,(HH) 

1&S.7.38,IHKI 
Rs.6 11.000 

119,724,000 

120,946,000 
S0,760,(H)0 

121,234,000 
4,8.106,00(1 
6,\808,000 

102,000,000 

9a,f)0o,ooo 

100,400,000 
112,414,000 
99.480,000 
14S6lM,000 
1!)8,511,(X)0 
144,.V84,000 
1,H«I8,000 
309,196,()00 


IjtiDSrttI  comtiiurci 


18«,2.'W,OflO 
178.991.000 
234,044,000 
2I0,2S0,(K)0 
286.624,000 
849,664,000 
216,363,000 
8ft3.t94,000 
803.797,000 
811.949.000 
840,633,000 
2.%8,4(V!,000 
271.267,000 
808.900,000 
8»6,(K)0,000 
308,800,000 
32.3,289,000 
287.862,000 
3."i9,76»,0OO 
418,116,000 
3.%9„'i09,0(M> 
4.%3.129,0fl0 
608,778,000 


S|mt1ii1  r..iiiiii,,n. 
Krnnof. 

167,70.3,(K)fl 
12:1,480,000 
1S1,870,IKV, 
161.7110,000 
2l6,7!Mi,0flO 
240,202,iK)0 
14>\881,iH)0 
220,!)7'J,00(I 
2il6,>.'.>9,(Kyi 
198,730,000 
242,7'>5,(H)0 
1«1.1.'.2,IK)0 
210,1107,000 

237,',i0rt,0fl() 
24l,6(W,ilOO 
222,'v4<,0U() 
16li,410,iKK) 
2.M,3(;i,iKlu 
Sl.VilCjilflO 
264.4.S7,{HK) 
S22,:i:M,(K»i 
877.1  KUkh) 


In  the«e  tables  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  ciTects 
of  the  controversy  rolntivo  to  tlie  re-charter  of  tlio 
Hank  of  the  United  States,  tlie  tein|K)rury  e.\pansiiin 
of  tlio  paper  currency,  the  iioceHsarj'  contraction  fol- 
lowinff  the  refitoraliim  of  the  constitutional  currency, 
and  tlie  mlditiiin  to  tho  Hold  circulation  of  the  world 
made  by  the  mines  of  California.  All  these  historical 
facts  are  of  t(M)  recent  occurrence  to  need  coniment  in 
.1  work  such  us  tlii.i.  In  like  manner  may  lie  traced 
tho  effects  of  the  French  revolution  of  18;J0,  the  18 
years'  policj-  of  Umis  I'hilip|ie,  tho  convulsion:!  of 
184M,  the  temporary  ascenduncy  of  republican  priiKi- 
ples,  and  the  re-cstuliltt.hincnt  of  the  empire.  Causes 
like  these,  which  affect  coininercc  without  a  iliangc  of 
international  obligations,  would  re(|uire  more  space  for 
their  ducidation  in  detail,  than  can  be  nccorded  to 
them  In  this  di);est.  They  are,  nowever,  alluded  to 
for  tho  pur^iose  of  awakenin;;  suggestive  trains  of  rea- 
soning. From  1n;ii  to  IKU  the  general  commerce  be- 
tween  the  two  countries  increased  1.VI,:I7",IMM1  francs, 
or  almut  8.1  jwr  cent.  This  augmentation  fills  es|>e. 
cially  u|Kin  tlie  products  of  the  I'nited  .states  liii|>orfed 
into  France,  the  ainnunt  of  which  has  tripled  in  this 
jieriod.  In  the  following  years  the  effect  of  the  high 
tr.riffof  1842  will  lie  |ierceive.l,  cs|iecially  on  the  value 
of  ex[N)rts  from  France  into  the  I'nited  States.  The 
article  of  cotton  has,  for  a  number  of  years,  consti- 
tuted in  value,  upon  an  average,  three  (|uai-,"r«  of  all 
our  domestic  e.^ixirts  to  Frame,  'ji'he  average  uniiual 
value  of  our  exjiorts  of  home  pMducts  to  France  from 
IH.M)  to  ]8:i3,  wai  (il'.Ono,!!"!*) ;  and  the  ex|Kirts  of  cot- 
ton for  the  same  [leriod,  ^7,0(10,(M)0.  The  fidtiiwlng 
table  exhibits  the  (|uuntilie!i  of  cotton  cYiHirted  to 
France  for  the  vears  enumerated,  vir.,  : 


I      The  tables  from  which  wo  extract  do  not  give  tho 

value. 1  of  our  cotton  exports  for  the  years  stated  above 

but,  as  ill  some  preceding  years,  we  learn  from  other 

i  data,  they  have  been  equal  to  the  value  of  three  fourths 

of  ourex[s)rts  of  home  jiriHlucts.      It  may  be  addtd 

I  that,    with  the  exception  of  1854,  the  above  figures 

I  have  been  compiled  from  French  custom-hoiisi-  returns, 

■  They  are  considerably  below  those  given  in  the  annual 

reports  prepared  by  the  I'nited  States'  Treasury  De- 

partment,  and   arc   not   so   reliable.     The   foUmviiig 

table,  compiled  from  these  annual  rejMirts,  will  shov 

I  the  exjiorts  of  cotton  to  France  for  six  years,  ending 

'  with  June  ilOtli   ln,"iO,  and  tho  value;  as  also  tho  bilnl 

value  of  domestic  exjiurts  to  Franco  during  the  said 

years,  respectively : 


Vran. 


IS.'iO. 
IS,M. 


PA  8,14,091 

139,164.671 

\<)i i     186,214,270 

I8,\3 i     1^9,226.918 

ls"s» 14-(.42s,:!(lo 

K%6 210,113,809 


Valur. 

♦  r4;:W.\449" 
18,124,612 
16,4i1H,i>8fl 
19,24s,ii76 
14,632,712 
19,036,428 


Toliil  valu, 
dunirallmporU 

■"»r7"JSilT"7" 
2.\:tii2,lls8 
22,190,1170 
26,l2ii,s(l6 
3ii.llfis,'>,V2» 
3I,(i23,SUS 


YiSIn, 


.  71,110,600 

.  .  N1,00(1,6<I0 

lUT. 80,281,800 

1808 II«,8I«,0(W 

lIHtL T6,lWn.4O0 

lltt ins.878.100 

IML 110,700,000 

tut 116.130.400 

KM! I23,4U7,INIU 

IBM n9,H4.'>.600 


1846 124,610,  •.00 

lH4fl 121,61>i,(HH) 

i»47 186,62>t,'«00 

1848 1II7.4.->7.4M 

1840 l'.7.1  I2,"0(l 

1880 1  19,479  !I0« 

1S51 118,9i:i,2»l 

i<i*  167,429,900 

1858 174.6.39,940 

1851 144,l2s,;i«i) 


•  Tlie  export   of  k"1'I  and  silver  coin  ami  hullion  wu 
I  unusually  large  this  year,  aiiiouiiling  to  (6,6(H),(H)0. 

y'oinccii. — Our  other  chief  export  to  Franro  is  tiv- 
I  bacco.     In  that  country,  the  trade  in  this  article  U 
'  niuno|N)li/ed  by  the  government.    Information  on  t\m 
subject  is  derived  from  a  recent  publicatiini.  fruni  tho 
I  IK'U  of  a  gentleman   who   has  analyzed  and   studied 
,  our  F.uro|HMin  tobacco  trade  in  the  priiicl|ial  iiiiirl<e;.i 
I  of  the  eastern  continent.     The  exclusive  right  to  |inr- 
I  cKase  impiirted  and  indigenous  tobacin  is  invested  in 
\  thi  rii/ii,   or   omiiiinsion  -  an    association    under  the 
!  su|iervislon  of  the  .Minister  of   Finance.     'I'h..  nr/ir 
alone  can  ai.chorizo  its  muniifactiirc,  fix  the  prices  nt 
:  which   it   is  to  be  sold  to  retailers,  anil  the  priie-i  ut 
which  the  latter  shall  «(dl  for  rousuniption.     The  e:i|). 
ital  of  the  n///V,  consisting  of  houses,  odlces,  machin- 
ery,  and  tobacco  in  store,  is  of  the  value  of  aliniit 
.f-|.'),(M)0,(lOO.     Tliere  is  usually  kept  on  hand  a  sU|i|ilj- 
of  tobacco   siillicient   to   meet  the  demand  for  three 
years.     Tills  enables  the  reyii  to  manufacture  it  inoro 
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perfectly,  and  to  provide  against  accidental  failures  of 
the  supply.  No  one  can  purchase  at  wholesale  of  any 
one  but  the  regie;  and  no  one  can  retail  without  a 
license,  which  compels  the  purchaser  to  sell  at  prices 
Used  by  that  commiiision.  Of  late  years,  however, 
the  system  has  been  so  far  relaxed  as  to  allow  an  im- 
portation, for  personal  use,  of  a  certain  quantity  by 
individuals,  upon  the  payment,  liy  the  importer,  of 
duties  equal  to  the  profits  reaped  by  the  regie  upon  its 
tales.  One  fact  is  encouraging :  while  the  consumption 
is  constantly  increasing,  tlie  culture  remains  in  France 
at  u  stand.  It  remains  at  a  stand,  because  it  is  also 
under  the  supervision  of  the  regie,  which  prescribes 
the  methods  of  cultivation,  and  confines  its  produce  to 
certain  departments,  and  even  to  certa'r  individuals. 
There  is  notliing  to  stimulate  enterprise,  or  to  secure 
the  concurring  energy  of  individual  interest. 

Up  to  1817  purchases  were  made  upon  tho  offers  of 
merchants  submitted  to  the  director-general,  and  com- 
municated by  liim  to  tlie  Council  of  Administration. 
The  number  of  competitors  created  embarrassment, 
and  the  present  system  was,  after  some  years,  adopted. 
Tho  system  is  tliis :  Proposals  are  puldished  Iij'  the 
rfg'e  to  make  contracts  for  tlie  supply  of  certain  qual- 
ities and  certain  quantities  of  specified  Icinds  of  to- 
hacco.  Samples  of  tlie  Itinds  and  qualities  are  suli- 
mitted  to  the  inspection  of  those  who  desire  to  contract, 
«nd  they  thereupon  submit  their  offers  tc  supply  at 
certain  prices  witliin  a  time  S|)ecitied.  The  samples 
suliniitted  to  the  contractors  are  carefully  prp.<crved  ; 
snd  when  the  cargoes  arrive  at  the  various  ports,  sam- 
ples of  tlieni  are  forwarded  to  Paris  and  compared  with 
the  mutlel  samples,  and  the  acceptance  or  refusal  de- 
pends upon  this  comparison. 

It  requires  but  little  reflection  to  ]>erceive  that  this 
lystem  is  seriously  injurious  to  our  trade.  It  is  a 
moderate  estimate  to  mahe,  to  suppose  that,  if  tobacco 
were  admitted  into  France  as  other  products  are  ad- 
mitted, we  should  export  ten  times  as  much  as  wo  do 
at  the  jtrescnt  time.  The  abolition  of  tho  system 
would,  flierefore,  seem  to  bo  an  object  constantly  to  be 
kept  iu  view  by  our  government.  It  has  stood  so 
many  years,  however,  and  under  so  many  forms  of 
government,  and  is  so  productive  to  the  revenues,  and 
»o  important  to  the  governiuent  itself,  iu  the  numl>cr 
of  persons  thus  brought  under  its  direct  influence,  that 
we  can  not  hope  to  see  it  soon  materially  changed.  In 
addition  to  the  facts  already  <lctailod  on  tho  sulyect  of 
this  important  staple,  the  f^idlowiug  extracts  from  offi- 
cial dispatches,  communicated  to  the  Dojiartment  of 
State,  arc  (ircsentcd  as  pertinent : 

''Tobacco  is  only  permitted  to  bo  cultivated  in  six 
departments  as  a  staple,  anil  this  cultivation  is  under 
the  most  rigid  siirrrHluniv  of  the  govcrnnieut.  In  the 
other  departments  agriculturists  are  allowed  to  grow 
four  plants  for  each  tenement  for  medical  uses.  On 
the  tobacco  dis|Hiseil  of  by  the  m/iV,  whether  im|M>rtcd 
or  prisluced,  the  jirotit  realized  amounts  to  117  per 
cent.  The  retail  dealers  in  the  article,  numbering  about 
ilO,(HMt,  are  under  the  control  of  the  rrgiv  inspection, 
and  are  allowed  a  commission  on  their  sales  of  from  II) 
to  \i  per  cent.  There  are  only  t"n  numufactories. 
They  are  located  at  Paris,  Havre,  i.illo,  Strasbourg, 
Morlaix,  Tanncius,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  T'ouhiuse,  and 
Itonleaux.  Kach  has  its  circle  of  departments  to  su|>- 
ply,  and  is  restricted  to  transactioiii.  tlu'reiu.  The 
manufactured  article  is  deiMwitcd  in  magazines,  of 
which  there  are  :l<i7.  In  the  departments  adjoining 
Switzerland,  (iermany,  and  llclgiuni,  the  price  cstal)- 
lislicd  is  vastly  below  that  which  rules  in  the  interior. 
Tho  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  smuggling.  Whoro 
frontier  facilities  are  .ifVorded  for  illii  it  imisirtaiions, 
the  rii'e  Is  comparatively  moderate.  Where  nmie  ex- 
ist, it  is  enormous.  Thus,  at  .Strasltourg  a  |H>tmd  is 
worth  only  ]f>  sous  (cents),  while  at  Orleans  it  is  worth 
R  francs  (kX  00).  I^ist  year  (In-IM)  the  rei-ipts  from 
tho  cHBtums  ooly  muuuiif.od   to   about    1I0,UUU,0UU 


francs — 86,000,000  of  which  were  derived  from  to- 
bacco, nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States — under 
the  workings  of  the  regie.  Were  this  regie  abolished, 
and  a  moderate  import  duty  substituted,  instead  of  a 
market  of  Ifi  000  or  18,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  per 
annum.  Franco  w^ould  take  from  us  double  that  quan- 
tity immediately  thereafter." 

At  the  present  time,  we  export  about  two  fifths  of 
nil  the  tobacco  coujumed  in  Europe.  Strict  attention 
to  its  proper  culture  will  enable  us  to  furnish  a  much 
greater  proportion.  From  1827  to  1836,  our  exports  to 
France  amounted,  annually,  on  an  average,  to  6,727,- 
900  pounds.  For  many  years  we  have  exported  from 
three  fourths  to  four  fifths  of  the  tobacco  consumed  in 
France.  F'rom  official  reports  of  the  French  authori- 
ties, wo  gather  tho  following  statistics  of  our  exports 
and  sales  to  the  regie  in  tho  years  specified  : 


Veari,  PoiintU. 

1848. 17,798,000 

l»t7 l.V><12,907 

1S41 18,046,806 

1849 16,852,181) 

1880 18,612,038 

1881 12,0^8.  <76 

1852 82,80.'),240 

1868*. 9,741,000 


WnfB,  Poiindi.        I 

1S87 10,622,108 

18:38 11,(>»;<,710    I 

1889 18,089,086    ' 

1840. 17,846,613    I 

1841 21,046,924    1 

1842 19,148,800    ! 

184:1 27,771,788     i 

1844. 20,891,000    I 

184,^ 24,818,800    ' 

*  United  States'  Treasury  reports  dvo  the  qoantlHcs  o' 
tobacco  exported  to  France  for  tho  fliicBl  years  encUng  Juno 
30,  IsSt  and  1855,  respoctfvcly,  as  follows:  1854,  15,162,000 
lbs. ;  1S.W,  40,366,1 01  lbs,  besides  2,905  cases,  and  879  bales. 
Tlio  excess  of  the  latter  year  was  probably  for  tho  army  In  tlio 
I'rliiiea-  The  French  fiscal  year  ends  with  that  of  tho  calendar. 

No  values  are  attached  to  these  quantities,  but  they 
may  be  estimated  by  the  ai<l  of  other  data.  Tho  cost 
of  American  tobaccoes,  on  deliver)-  at  the  factories  of 
tho  regie,  all  expenses  included,  is  given  by  a  French 
legislative  re|iort  as  follows,  on  an  avenge  fc  several 
years :  Slaryland  tobacco,  9  5  cents  per  lb. ;  Virj;  inia, 
8.2  cents  ;  Kentucky,  7.7  cunts  ;  Missouri,  V.5  cents. 
The  following  statement,  also  derived  froui  French 
authorities,  shows  tho  nett  profits  of  the  regie,  which, 
after  paying  all  expenses  of  purchase,  transportation, 
nuinufacture,  and  sale  of  tobacco,  it  has  paid  over  to 
the  State  treasury,  annually,  from  the  1st  of  July,  1811 
(commencement  of  the  monopoly  with  the  reijiK),  to 
the  1st  of  January,  1853: 


Vt'um.  Kmiici. 

1811 6,iiOO,(HIO 

1812 2li,0(«),00() 

IKlil 29,8.Vi.8l2 

1sl4 :V.',oim,Ooil 

181,% 8:i,l'.M,808 

1^10 82,865,821 

1^17 89,182,994 

Isls 41,70.'),8rtl 

1819 41,412,893 

1820 42,219,604 

1V2I 42,279,004 

lv.'2 41,9.^1,907 

ls28 41,584,4^9 

1W24 |:i,129,728 

ivjr, 44,(i:ti1,4,M 

1^26 4  I,it<.l8,ll,%7 

1827 4."i,728,ils8 

182-* 46,8S,vm;t 

1829 4,\6:H2,4SH» 

18:1(1 40,782,4' 8 

iN-tl...    4,'>,920,9:iO 

ls82 4-,7,M,5i)7 


Yciirfl.  Frrni^*. 

18.83 49,280,280 

1884 60,848,714 

1885 51.700,181 

1S86. M,(129,54fl 

1,887 f.9,026,912 

1888. 61,682,425 

18;)9 66,Wll,841 

1840 70,111,167 

1841 71,989  096 

1842 78.8114,144 

1848. 77,808,786 

1844 79,.t99,;!79 

1845 82,6.-)4,4jt 

1S46 85,061,081' 

1847 86,891,198 

1848 86,271,058 

1849 85,186,108 

1880 88,916,om) 

1881 92,288,729 

ls52 95,!H4,»82 


Total.... 2,328,201,725 
French    official    documents   furnish    tho    fidlowing 

ficfs  ridative  to  our  cotton  trade  with  that  einpiie. 

Hy  the  custom-bouse  retu  ns  for  ]8,'>,'>,  it  appears  that 

there  were  received  for  that  year,  from  all  countries, 

1(>7,-'0(),0(IO  lbs.;  against,   for' 18,VI,  1  ■i7,,V.'O,00O  lbs.; 

W^•^,  1tir.,((00,nOO  Ilis.  ;   Wyl,  1,'')8,I00  OO  lbs. 

The  fidlowJng  tabic  shows  the  (luantities  of  cottor 

in\ported  Into  Havre,  from  all  countries  fore  period  of 

four  years,  ending  with  18,W: 


\'tn. 


Kroiu  th« 
TottM  8ta((tf. 


I  Uitl.'>. 

1^<6ft  406,600 

1S84  I  411,000 

18.V1  1  874,500 

1352  874,900 


¥t!m  Bnull, 

iiiif't. 
i,5(H) 

a,o(w 

2,800 
l!,(HIO 


Knim 
«liewbtfri\ 

lliiii.r' 

9,000 

12,000 

12,200 


ToUI. 

ti«i«7: " 

4t8,llH) 
425,000 
!)S9.5(>0 


14,400      I     896,800 
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Tasli  snowno  tdi  QiTAifTmn  or  Oottom  iKunTUD  xr 

TBI  OTIIKB  FORIS  Or  KkAMOC  PVUMO  IIIK  RAMI  YlABH. 


Yun. 

FromllM 
UbIM  SuMi. 

From  Bruil. 

Fr,««top..   j     .;JJX„. 

'    18S5 

'    1854 

ISM 

1!>S8 

12,000 
l»,fl00 
14,500 
17,800 

Balat.                 KaliM. 

None.             80,700              8,800 

81,400              4,800 

"                   88,000             17,000 

"                  8d,I0O             18,000 

The  preceding  tabluj  exhibit  a  total  importition  of 
cotton  into  France,  viz. : 

BlUe'. 

In  195S 4(»,6iK) 

"   ^SA4 470,0(10 

"   ISM 4M.0O0 

"   ls6i 4*a,800 

The  document  from  vhich  the  prccedin);  tubleii  nro 
tranalatpd  and  condoiined,  adds :  "  Wc  may  further 
rcnLirk,  that,  while  Kngl;uid  im|K.  ts  from  the  l"ji»t 
Indies  annually  lOf^OOO  balca  of  cttttoii,  and  thus  finds 
protitulde  eniployniiMit  fur  her  coranipriial  niariiic, 
France  is  deprived  of  the  ailvanta^cs  of  this  trade. 
The  fault  is  found  in  the  apathy  of  our  cott<>n  spinners 
and  in  our  custnin-house  regulations.  Cotton  from  the 
Indies,  imp»>rted  in  the  direit  trade  in  French  vessi-is, 
0U(;ht  to  l>e  adniitteil  free  of  duty;  and  the  ini|)Ost  on 
cotton  introduced  from  the  entrepots  of  Kurojw  should 
lie  extremely  moderate." 

The  articles  of  domestic  produce  usuallj'  shipjied 
from  the  United  States  to  France,  li«sidc<  cotton  and 
tobacco,  are  hops,  fish,  |K)t  and  pearl-ashes,  whale-oil 
and  whalelKine ;  and  those  of  forei;^n  produce  are 
principally  sugar,  cofl'ee,  teas,  cocoa,  i)ep])er,  and  other 
spices.  The  principal  articles  imported  into  the  Vnited 
States  from  France  are  wines,  brandies,  silks,  olive-oil, 
jewelry  of  all  kinds,  and,  latterly,  some  cotton  goods. 
An  examination  of  the  details  of  the  tnide  in  these 
articles  could  add  nothing  to  the  inferences  which  the 
general  tables,  already  presented,  suggest. 

In  the  year  ITS.'?  an  act  was  passed  bj-  the  National 
Assembly,  intenlicting  direct  commercial  iniercoursf 
between  foreign  nations  and  the  French  republic. 
This  ait,  although  never  formally  repealed,  has  l)een 
practically  abrogated  by  the  introduction  of  numerous 
miHlltications.  Kvri  foreign  gi>ods  ncf unlly  pi)hil)ited 
are  admitted  to  entrepot  for  re-cxportition  at  the  jjorts 
of  Marseilles,  liayonne,  Honleaux,  Nantes,  Havre, 
and  Dunkirk,  on  jwynicnt  of  specified  duties ;  ami 
these  goo<Ia  inav  lie  transferred  from  one  bonded  ware- 
house to  another.  '!ihhI«  nm  prohiMtrd  may  be  thus 
transfened  by  land,  on  the  terms  of  the  transfer,  free 
of  duties.  Aries,  I'ort  Vendt-e,  and  f^trasbourg  an' 
points  where  menhandlsc  not  pnihibited  is  received  in 
Imnd,  and  fnmi  which  it  can  Ite  e\porte<l  by  sea  only. 
There  is  also,  at  Lyons,  a  s|M'cial  de|H>t  to  wldch  all  the 
l«)rts  of  bonding  depots  nxiy  transmit  merchandise  for 
ccinsumpllon  or  ex|Mirtatii.n. 

Hy  the  terms  of  the  convention  of  the  '.'Ith  of  ,Iune. 
l8-.>'.>,  the  time  for  hvjing  discriminating  duties  has 
long  since  expired.  The  only  charges  u|sin  com- 
merce. In  articles  of  Home  produce,  which  can  \h>  miule 
by  either  country,  are  ■Inties  u|)<m  tonniige  ;  and  they 
are  S'leciflcally  limited  to  .1  frani-s  (or  1'4  cents)  |kt  ton 
on  the  ve"scl's  nieasun>mi  nt,  which  '.<  to  be  calculated 
accnnling  to  the  American  vessel"*  register,  ami  the 
French  vesael's  |)Uss|iort.  I'his  tonnige  duty  cx>  feds 
the  amount  levieil  by  Fr  ■  i-  on  every  other  country, 
and  thus  operates  iiijii;  ,y  to  Auterican  inlen'stt. 
Veasels  of  all  other  c,;ui  •  -.tcv       Cr  ■ .  •    IlriMin, 

pay  77  cents.     Itritlsh  vesm  '■.  ;,•  ir  •  .',  »■, .  o  .   unce, 
pay  ".H)  cent" ;  going  in  linllasl  fT\'     .;>  •■  other'.  ■  otry,  • 
nothing.      Other  Iriviil   jxirt   cbi.:,^.  •    lUch  as  light- 
money,  |iermits,  certlllcitea    etc..  -;W  r'.f»-:,'<Hl  eq'Villy  ! 
i"  all   nations.       I  he     •        di-    |f    iA,i;'.»,''   d'i"",| 
alliidixl  to,  gives   gre  I   e  '    *utj4',  as  ♦<)  •r„n«  .,l;i    r  !.'.• 
ti"n«  over  bo*h   France  a..'  Uj"      i(!i  c  !',i»».e«      Tti . 
Is  the  case  as  n>gants  Ai    'msi,  ;!,«  K.n.'wit;'   >   -ji^a,  | 
■nd  several  other  counfr^      Wfi'"!.,   \.y  toe  ttrmt  of  j 


their  treaties  with  the  United  States,  are  per.-nitted  to 
carry  on  an  indirect  trade.  The  vessels  of  tl  cso  na- 
tions, being  subjected  to  a  lower  duty  than  ours  in 
France,  and  a  lower  duty  than  French  vessels  in  our 
ports,  are  thus  enabled  to  carry  merchandise  to  and 
from  the  United  States  cheaper  than  the  ve.sels  of 
either  country  can  do  it.  In  this  way  they  hav.i  mo- 
nopolized no  inconsiderable  ]K>rtion  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  reciprocity  stipulated  in  the  convention  of  18'22 
extends  only  to  articles  of  the  growth,  produce,  or 
manufacture  of  the  respective  countries.  To  admit 
a  cargo  from  the  United  States  to  tbo  advantigcs 
sc<^ured  by  the  treaty,  it  must  be  certified  Ijy  the 
French  consul  at  ihe  port  of  clearance  to  be  of  tlio 
growth,  priHiuce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  .States. 
The  American  ship-master  is  subjected,  in  u  French 
port,  to  many  small  charges  for  the  authentication  of 
certificates,  etc.,  from  which  the  French  master  is  tx- 
enipt  in  our  |H)rts.  Most  of  these  are,  probalily.  shcor 
al)uses,  without  authority  of  law.  They  practically 
operate  as  an  increase  of  duties,  not  warranted  liy  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty.  There  is  a  stipulation  in  the 
convention  of  1822,  l)y  which  the  products  of  tlio 
United  States,  carried  in  American  vnsseis,  after  a 
cei  tain  period,  are  to  l*como  liable  to  no  higlier  rate 
of  duty  tlum  if  imiwrtcd  in  French  vessels.  This 
does  not  include  tin,  the  products  of  the  fisheries,  or 
s|)crmaceti,  sim]dy  pressed.  Copper  and  lead*  are 
also  excepted ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  are  aduiittcd  to 
the  advantages  of  this  provision,  if  it  bo  shown  tliat 
they  ani  of  American  production. 

The  pnispBf'.sof  future  comuie'xe  with  France  de- 
peiid  upon  a  variety  <jf  facts  and  contingencies.  The 
facts,  of  It  permanent  character,  which  ojierato  HpoTi 
them,  are  the  natural  capaliilities  ot*  the  coimtries,  tlie 
[Kipulatiiuis,  and  the  sulslivisions  of  tlicir  lalsir;  the 
contingencies  chietly  arise  from  their  relations  to  other 
countries  and  their  legislation.  The  facts  liearing 
U|ion  the  suliject,  in  the  United  .States,  are  to  be  found 
in  its  history  and  its  census,  and  are  familiar  to  all. 
Thosu  res|K"cting  the  Fn'nch  empire,  may  lio  IjiiiMly 
siunmed  up  in  a  suggestive  rather  than  an  elalnrate 
form.  Fruni'e  pro|K'r,  to  which  alone  reference  is  miw 
had,  lies  Iwtween  42^ -Jit' and  iil^  &' north  latitude, 
and  embraces  an  area  of  2tM,;Vi6  sipiare  miles,  greatly 
veriegated  liy  mountains,  streams,  and  plains.  I  he 
soils  and  their  proportions  are  as  fodows : 

TnrU. 

Mountahi  rouutry.  8 

Ijinils,  or  plains. ..  lej 

Sollorrlt'li  mold...  14 

chalk IS 


gravel . 


P«rli. 

Boll  of  atones 1:( 

■•     sand 10 

"     clay fi 

"     marfh Cf 

Vsrtons  tolls 14 


Making  an  agirreifate  of lim 

One  halt  the  area  of  France  is  cultivalile  ;  and  of 
this,  !l  piirts  are  meadow  ;  -l^  parts  vineyard  ;  I.")  parts 
wtMsIs  and  forests;  ].'>  downs,  pastures,  and  heaths; 
all  the  remainder  mmsisting  of  roads,  lities.  canaln, 
vegetable  gardens,  etc.  It  presents  ever>'  variety  of 
geological  fornuit'on,  exhibited  in  almost  every  vaiiety 
of  known  relations.  All  the  departments,  K'l  in  num- 
lier,  contain  mincml  substances.  There  are  ;i(i  iiial. 
fichls  in  ;«>  departments.  The  most  im|Kirtaiit  are 
thos«  of  the  Loire,  embracing  an  area  of  I2,<l0(t  acres, 
lying  between  the  Ixiire  and  the  Khohe,  down  wlileh 
their  priebnts  reach  markets.  Next  to  these  mmc 
those  of  Nord,  .Saone,  Avignon,  (iani,  Calvados.  Tlie 
remainder  are  small.  The  annual  produce  of  coal  e.\- 
i-eeils  ;!,iH)0,(H»0  tons.  Franco  is  surpassed  by  Knjjiand 
only  In  the  |iro<luction  of  iron.  There  am  twelve 
Iron  mine,,  in  i>|H'raticin.  l.<'ad,  silver,  antimony,  iii|>- 
|>er.  Kin!  ''iia,;n  da  are  foun<l,  but  do  not  assume  emn- 
merciid  lm|io''.  .ue.  Salt  is  made  in  several  localitlr.i, 
and  has  ><    ■  loe  a  conshlerable  source  of  wealth.     :««,. 


*  rii'enl<.'r  letter  of  the  C'nstoins  Admlulstratlun,  Se|itrm- 
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000  persons  are  engaged  in  mining,  and  tbeir  operations 
show  an  annual  value  of  $80,000,000. 

Tl"i  population  of  France,  in  1851,  was  35,781,628. 
The  increase  in  the  preceding  10  yeaia  was  nearly 
2,000,000.  A  lilce  increase  would  give  -n  1855  a  popu- 
lation of  fully  37,000,000.  A  little  less  than  one  half 
are  males.  Those  of  them  who  were  old  enough  to 
vute  under  the  late  republican  constitution  were  em- 
[iloyed  ns  follows : 

WorklfiK  class,  or  paupers C.-SMjOflO 

Maaufacturlni;,  commnrclal,  and  agricul- 
tural capitalists 927,000 

Learned  professions,  and  independent  In- 
comes       4S5,0fl0 

raid  ofllclals,  army,  navy,  and  pensions. ...  879,000 
Aliout  the  same  distribution  of  employments  }'ct 
prevails.  Schools  aro  provirlcd  for  only  about  one  six- 
teenth of  the  children.  The  revenues  of  Franco  are 
direct  and  indirect.  The  average  uggrej^ato  annual 
revenue,  firom  all  sources,  is  about  $800,000,000.  The 
national  debt  is  over  $1,100,000  000. 

The  number  of  acres  under  vine  cultivation  exceeds 
6,000,000,  giving  employment,  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
vine  and  the  manufacture  of  wine,  to  about  2,000,000 
of  pcriiuns  (mostly  females),  and  in  its  trun.sportation 
and  sale,  to  250,000.  The  average  home  volue  de- 
pends, as  does  all  other  produce,  on  the  supply  aud 
demand;  rarely,  howevei,  exceeding  20  cents,  or  fall- 
ing below  10  cents  per  gallon.  The  vine  disease,  now 
more  or  less  prevailing  in  all  wine-producing  coun- 
tries, has  increased  the  average  price  of  wine  from 
lOO  to  175  per  cent. 

The  following  statements,  showing  the  jtroducc  of 
wine  in  France,  and  the  exports  in  1845  and  IHIli, 
were  furnished  to  tlio  Ecnnomist  from  wliich  we  liavo 
talcen  them,  b^'  the  authorities  in  Bordeaux. 
AcroisT  OK  Tim  PnoDrcB  or  Wink  m   Fbancb  in  r.\c\\ 

DKI'ARTMK.ST,   i.<   TIIK    OUDEH  Of  THKIU    ImI'OKTANCK. 

I>«iuirtmonli.         Hcctolilrfn. 

Avcjron 8,W,0'  I 

Jura 8,17,iXk( 

Vundeo 81»,iH)l> 

Tarn  and  Onronno  807,000 

Tarn 844,"00 

llttUtUhIn 874.ci(Ki 

Doux  iSovros 270,000 

Corriize 2.')8,000 

Halites  I'vrenees.  2)i8,iH10 

Inilrc 218,000 

Isero 242,IK)0 

Loire 22S,iKHI 

Anleelie 282.ii(iO 

Vniicluso »;W,iHio 

ViM,<e9 212,(»I0 

Cher 2.10,000 

Ahne 22H.0IHI 

Mosolle 274,IKH) 

Arrlegu 1«{1,IKNI 

Alller in,\oon 

Donbn 17'J,i«K1 

NlovTO 170.IHM) 

IlmuusAlpes 1I4,(KHI 

H.-lnu 107,iKio 

Knre  and  Loire. . .  100,i"io 

Snrllie Hil.iMHl 

llautirs  Alpes fSfi, 

OImi t).'i,lMKP 

Haute  Loire It'.'.otHI 

Ariletini'H 70,i«Hi 

Haute  VIcnne 22,ooi! 

Euro il.iKlO 

Lozero   11,iM«) 

Morlilliaii «,0(H) 

lleanil  Vllalne....  8,iioil 

Cantal 2,oini 


Di-i)Krlmenu.  HtTtnlltrei. 

Herault 2,«in,000 

I'l.arente  Inferlouro  2,.'t94,000 

(ilrcinile 2,020,IHH) 

Var l,i!:i."),IH)0 

riiurcnte l.l.V.VKHI 

(km 1.128.(KtO 

(Jsril l,l:)2.o.HI 

Au.le 1,0U,(KK) 

Meurthe 912,ihk) 

Yonne Mtt,(KH) 

Ulrot SOO.ium 

Kiirdoiine 770,iiOO 

lllion.'. 740,OfMI 

l*«oiio  am  Loire. . .  644,000 
lot  et  (laioime....      tMT.iKK) 

InJreet  Lulre O-iS.oOO 

Bouc'hen  ilii  Itliono     fi'.;(1.0i«i 

llaiile  liaronne 601,i«Kl 

Aul.e «lt2,oi0 

Uilre  liiferleure...      ft«.s,iioo 

toliMl'Or M\tm 

Ixilre and  Cher....     fl27,iH>0 

I'uycio  Dome f>!l«,o0O 

Haute  .Marne M.8,(KI0 

Maine  anil  Loire. . .  ,Mo,0on 
Si-lii.aiiilOl.v. . .  .  .Mtl.iioil 
Seine  et  Mirno....     M6,cH«l  i; 

lljoUhln MO.Ooo 

Lot 44.\000  i' 

Meiiw 4JV»,noO  I 

VUnne 4N»,(MI0  il 

IU>»<!»  I'yrunws. . .     82.VMIU  |i 

Lui.les 8S«,mM>  !| 

Marne JWl.lKtO  II 

Hani.- Saono 84-S,iHI0  |i 

Drmue 8oft,00t)  i| 

I'vriii.'esOrlentaleS     «ol,0(NI  J 
.Vlii Jt«.S,iKIO    . 


Total  pro(lH0tlon'<.:l.'>,7(l;l,0(Ml 
The  following  table  gives  a  dear  exhibit  of  the  ex- 
perts nf  wine  from  France,  nn<l  hIiows  what  countries 
are  llie  |irliieipal  ronsiiniers  of  I'Vencli  wino.  'I'lie.ie 
stati-tils  exhibit  some  curious  facts,  and  opposite  to 
tlie  belief  of  most  persons.  Aluerin  imports  from 
I'ranie  over  ten  times  as  mii<  li  winu  as  lOiigland,  and, 
what  i<  nioru  curious,  wiiu)  of  a  higher  prlco.  The 
Fnited  States  im|)orts  from  Franco  not  iiuito  three 
tinie.i)  as  much  as  England,  but  in  value  more  than 
four  times  as  great. 


AOOODHT    OF    TUI    ExPOBT    OF    FrBNOH    WlNXa     tO    ALL 
COUNTBIES  IX  1846  AND  1S46. 


Coaalriei. 


1845. 


LItret. 

8,955,700 

608,91)0 

62 1, (KM) 


Bosais.. 
Sweden 
Norway. 

Denmark \  1  ,fll9,'600 

Hanscatic  Towns. I  W.ijSff.SOO 

Germanic  Zollvoreln 5,210,600 

Hanover     and     Mctklonbura, 

Schwerin '  746,000 

Netherlands '■  9,689,800 

Belgium 1  o,680,.300 

England ]  8,825,600 

Portugal I  

Austria ;  2.16,000 

Spain !  421,000 

Sardinia 1  7,810,700 

Naples 

Papal  States 877,900 

Tuscany 594,600 

Switzerland 18,828,100 

Greece 

Turkey j  172,800 

Egypt i  286,100 

llarbary  States 

AlKcria 84,579,,100 

Western  coast  of  Africa 74,600 

Maurltlns 6,093,400 

Other  African  countries .... 

India 480,700 

Dutch  Indian  Possessions 469,800 

French  Indian  Possessions I  82,000 

Philippine  Islahils 147,200 

C'hlnn.Cochln-C'hlnn,  aud  Paclllc 

Islands 

Hsvll 

United  States 

British  Possessions  In  Aioerlea. 
Spanish  Possessions  In  Amerlia 
Danish  Possessions  In  America.! 


818,600 
8,889,600 
HXI,8liO 
521,700 
624,100 

Itraill !    8.062,200 

Mexico 1       804,500 

Onatenmla \  

Venezuela '       2»<,4i)0 

New  tjranada 20,600 

P.ru and  Bolivia 809,400 

Chill 1,470,800 

I!lo  de  la  Plata 8  66.1.000 

Frnsruay 1,028.600 

Texas  and  Kiiuador 9.1,200 

Ouailaloiipe 2,.17.v8i)0 

Martinique 8,864,800 

Bourbon 8,025,fiii0 

Senegal l,l.>I,70O 

'Jayenne r)->9,400 

i'ronch  Nowfbandland  Fishery.       578,600 

Total ,147,188X1)0' 


Litreb. 

8,869,900 
516,600 
272,700 

•1,218,700 
14,597,400 

4,604,000 

887,600 
8,77^700 
6,168,900 
2,638,000 

18X800 
227,400 
5,409,200 
119,099 
167,000 
24.3,1(10 
15,180,600 

26l',76o 
268,300 

42,5afs',.i6o 

47,500 
5,288,600 

mXv) 

126,700 

28:i.800 

9,100 


481,900 

10,898,000 

lo7,S00 

8.S6,000 

292,400 

1,473,800 

318.400 

0,500 

118,800 

57,000 

207.200 

1,42.8,900 

8,M,9on 

667,900 

2,883,000 
2,4l!8,70O 
8,47.8,800 
1,1"7,800 
8lV4,900 
858,500 


18.1,548,1!!9 


In  1819  there  were  produced  in  France,  in  round 
numbers,  !)25,000,00O  gallons  of  wine.  This  was  an 
incre.iso  over  the  quantity  produced  in  18;iO  of  115,- 
000,000  gallons  ;  but  there  wore  half  a  million  of  acres 
more  under  cultivation.  Thn  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported averages  about  16,000,000  gallons. 

r.allonK. 

In  I S49  tlicro  wore  exported 41.i«Mi,(M)0 

K'Ki  "  "        42,000,000 

Isll  "  "        49,500,000 

1h.VJ  "  "         68,2iHi,IKH) 

1N')3  "  "         4;t,5|]0,000 

The  quantity  exported  in  l''.')t  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. About  !iO,OilO,«H)0  pillcns  are  annually  dis- 
tilled into  brandy,  the  exportation  of  whiih  is  under 
specliil  government  restriction*.  l;t;i,Ol)0,000  gallons 
of  wine,  in  its  various  forms,  i;ro  annunlly  exported  to 
foreign  countries.  Tlie  government  derives  a  ciuisid- 
erable  |H)rtion  of  its  internal  revenue  from  the  manu- 
facture of  wine.  Tlio  excise  duty  in  W.tW  amounted 
to  upward  of  .il2--',0()ll.  llesiiles  the  '.10,000,000  gallons 
convortcil  into  brandy,  it  is  estimated  that  ■J20,0l)0,000 
^^allons  aro  manufactured  into  otiier  kinds  of  spirits. 
If  this  estimate  be  correct,  there  will  bo  left  for  homo 
consiim)iti<m  over  70l),OiH),OOU  gaUolis,  or  about  21  gal- 
lons for  each  inhabitant. 

The  disease  of  the  vine,  during  the  past  few  years, 
has  been  vorj'  destructive  in  France,  Spain,  ^laduira, 
and  otlier  old  wine-producing  countries,  Should  the 
diseaso  unfortunately  continue  in  those  countries 
which  have  hitbcrlo  supplied  the  markets  of  thu  world 
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with  this  beverage,  the  dny  may  not  be  distant  when 
tlie  United  States  shall  become  the  exporter  instead 
nf  the  importer  of  wine.  The  vine  culture  ha.s  already 
attracted  attention  in  the  western  and  southern  States. 
The  foUowinft  table  will  exhibit  the  annual  value  of 
each  of  the  chief  products  of  France,  all  which  enter 
into  or  influence  its  commerce  : 


PndMU. 


QmiitHy. 


i&i),oo(i,noo 
8ft,«no,ono 

«a,iKxi,iHio 

8*,(HKI,(I00 

8,97il,iHK) 

M!,n<HI,fl<iO 

(KI,(KIO,IHlO 

iv,0(Ni,<)no 


Wheat boshels 

Ufa  and  mixed  com 

Ilackwhcat 

Ilarloy 

I'vas  and  Buans 

I'otatovs. 

Oats 

Iinliiiii  corn 

Wlni' gallonsi  8(Ki,W)0;n00 

Hemp 

Unw  silk 

Flax 

Maililer 

Kuol  and  timber 

Ollvc-oil,  rap<)-s«(-<l,  otu 

Tobacco i 

CliostnuM [^ 

\Kgr')f:&tfl  ann'l  ral.  of  prmlactsj 


Vuln 


|im,(lfl(VXHI 

T(i,noo,mKi 

18,000,IKM) 

80,IMM),I)I)0 

7,»I0,(M)0 

ll.WHVIflO 

M,IK)0,00() 

9,i)0(),il00 

l()(VHKI,flfl(l 

6,no<>,('flo 
a,(MV).i)Oi) 
4,iio(),noo 
i.iHm.ooo 

i2.Nx),nflo 
i,Roo,noo 

1,500,000 

&8!i,sou,iiuo 


The  wild  animals  are  not  numerous  enough  to  hare 
any  material  influence  upon  trade.  It  ia  not  so  with 
those  domesticated.  The  annual  value  of  the  wool 
grown  from  shtep  Is  "tmut  $1H,(X)'>,0IH1.  This  branch 
of  indiii'trv  is  very  inadequately  nttended  to.  Titer" 
are  II  or  l.t  different  Hjicoips  of  In-evew,  and  the  total 
numlwrof  all  kinds  is  almut  12,0()<1,OUO.  ThU  branch 
of  husbandry  is  also  much  neglected.  In  the  southern 
departni?nts  olive-oil  sttpersedes  luittor.  The  horse  is 
not  as  well  managed  as  in  Kngland,  nor  arc  there  as 
many  horses.  Hogs  are  abundant,  mid  so  are  domes- 
tic fowls.     The  latter  are  well  attendoil  to. 

landed  property  is  iiiorp  minutely  divliled  in  France 
than  anywhere  else  in  Kiiro|H',  or  even  than  in  the 
I'nited  .States.  In  a  few  departments  ni\v  be  found 
estates  of  200  acres;  but  they  are  rare,  Jitil  daily  e- 
comin;j  more  so,  as  the  Inw  divides  the  realty  equally 
among  the  children.  The  greater  portion  <if  the  farms 
■ro  now  less  than  20  acres.  Improvements  in  the 
methods  of  cultivation  |irogress  languidly,  and  the 
methcHls  of  manuring  and  ri>tation  of  crops,  and  of  im- 
pli)ying  machinery,  conthiue  to  l>o  very  ilefectlve. 

Commerce  and  niunufiictures  may  be  justly  said  to 
have  commenced  with  I'harleniagne.  They  were  re- 
pressed during  the  fcuil.il  ages,  when  the  liurons  en- 
slaved the  arti«ans  and  peasants.  They  were  revived 
by  the  return  of  the  crusaders,  who  brmiglit  a  taste  for 
the  luxuries  of  the  ICast.  l,.iuisXIV.  well  understood 
tlitlr  iin|iortaiicu.  The  ilcath  of  CoUicrt  ami  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Kdict  iif  .N'aiites  again  paralyzed  tliem, 
and  the  indil»trv  of  !•  ranee  became  subjected  to  monop- 
olies. They  I'lintiiiiicil  enslaved,  in  a  gnat  measure, 
until  the  Itev<jluti(in  of  KH'.l  unfettered  them.  .Since 
that  |)erliMl,  legisliitlim  has  favored  them  by  kee|)ing 
them  free,  and  giving  full  Kco|>e  to  individiinl  enter- 
prise and  genius.  They  have  only  l>een  retirded  or 
disturlNMl  by  the  intervention  of  wars.  Their  pmgress 
ha.*,  of  late  years,  lieeu  womlcrfully  accelerated  by  the 
pn>gr«'ss  of  science  and  its  application  to  machinery 
and  the  cseful  and  oniuinental  arts.  Of  scieiitilli- 
stimulants,  the  most  lni|><irtant  has  been  the  applica- 
tinn  of  steam-power.  To  science  are  also  attributable 
mi  lidlurgj-;  the  pKK-ess  of  dyeing;  the  various  pre|>- 
aratiims  of  niiimaj  substances  ;  the  weaving  of  cloths, 
cashtneres,  nixl  danuisks ;  the  making  of  |i«|)ur, 
wafihi's,  and  cl(Kks,  and  of  lino  and  connnun  jsittery  ; 
tlio  manufactures  of  silks  and  tissues  ;  and  ni.mbpiless 
other  Useful  and  ia'teful  arts,  which  have  spread  wido  j 
the  wings  of  conmierce. 

The  average  annual  value  of  the  exiairts  of  France, 
from  IH2.'i  to  IHHa,  was  alsnit  ♦>i|,l(iM,l(ii),  anil  of  its 
ImporU  t'\f,1M,(Hi.      1  ho  olliclal  sutcment  uf  the 


imports  and  exports,  for  the  years  1844  to  1663,  estU 
muted  in  francs,  were  ak  foUowi : 


Vran. 


1844 
1»» 
1S46 
1841 

1S48 
1848 
ISOO 
1«1 
1S52 
ISM 


iinporla. 

Frencli  reMnlt.  Ki  n'licn  vebA«l«, 
Frmneii.  Knnci, 

8T8,aiO,000  464,100,000 

a»»,RO»,(iOO  474,IK)0,000 

4-i.%6iN),ilO()  46S,M0,0OO 

448,000,1)00  528,000,000 

825,(MMI,(H)0  2.%4,000,OOII 

40I,IM)II,ISM)  849,2iiO,IMI0 

410,(HIO,000  .161,2iXt,000 

892,100,000  »tl.SlHI,(lOO 

4Tl,.'iO0,IH)O  457,800,000 

607,000,000  522,100,000 


Etporlj. 


rr»nfh  viMli.  KorelCT  ,«,„|^ 
Kmnei, 


88.\0O0,U00 
408,ftlH),000 
4O.S,tf(H),0(H) 
4.t8,iHKl,(K)0 
8s6,llS),(SIO 
540,tH)0,000 
.'i26,5!MI,000 
5(!0,9l  10,000 
659,700,000 
619,700,000 


Kr»npi. 
'H0,5(I0,(H)0 
4ft4,7()ii.i)(K) 
456,ln<\,,i(K) 
5«I,(HKI,(KI0 
478,10O,iKH) 
6HS,0t«i,(Hio 
6-Vj,9m),(IOo 
7o-'!,70(l,iliHi 
746,600,WH) 
8«9,000,(Wio 


The  ntnnbor  and  tonnage  of  the  vessels  employed  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  France  during  the  same  years  were 
as  follows : 


OUl'WARD. 


_      No. 
1844;  li.im 
1845,  0,920 
1M8, 8,188 


Tnn'Ki-.  !    No.    I  Ton'tf^.   | 


rOKKION, 


No.   I  Toii'iti..  I  No.  I  Ton' 


«r9,0«Sj  l»,ii70|I,.'»9,"sa  6,!i(i)l  6T7,o8ai  tU)9«  bT;  • 
74«,')lollo,775,l,4a9,i)20  5,T89  B61,fl7'i(i,ill:i!7:>,i"sw, 
S79,808i  12,1  IS  1,68  1,290  .VW8  6!M,072  n,02:!|  row'snj 


The  following  table,  made  up  from  materials  cnn- 
liined  in  ".Iniirt/c,*  iln  Ciimmerce.  Kxlerimr"  brings 
d  iwn  this  statement  of  the  amount  and  character  of 
th  •  foreign  navigation  statistics  of  Franco  to  the  vear 
IHi  ■(,  the  entrances  and  clearances  being 
«t?g  •egate  : 

NaV4  lATlUH    TAULE    CONTINIIKD  TO  1858— THE  EnTttANCM 
AND   CLKAKANCES   UNITED. 


S'ven  in 


T«  us. 

fMSMC 

N..       1 

1847 

9,7iil 

1S4S 

10,010 

1849 

1I,2IK) 

M 

11,808  1 

<S1 

II.IWW 

isaa 

11.216 

1888 

12,182 

>««««U1. 


l,047,IHIO 
1,049,000 
1.142,000 
1,192,000 
1,202,000 
1,199,000 
1,389,000 


_N(>._ 
20,704 
18.8211 
14,7(18 
16.S92 
19.247 
19,808 
»),4iS 


_T*(oiui)fp. 

2,7irs,(NP(r 

1.62(1,000 
l.J'.M.OOO 
2.110,(1110 
2,:tS9,il00 
2,,'>46,II(I0 
2,743,000 


In  1H,")(i  the  arrivals  and  departures  were  thus  dij. 
tributed : 

Voiuli.  T..ni. 

fcntered 26,745  4,ii7.\iKI0 

CUiariid 14,475  ■.',;«l.(«)0 

ToUl 40,220  6,:i9»iJioO 

The  groat  disparity  Iwtwecn  arrivals  and  departures 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  larger  isirtiun  of 
im|K>rts  consi.'.ts  of  bulky  and  cumbrous  inenhanili.se 
destined  for  our  workshops  and  niaimfiuture^,  while 
vessels  leaving  French  [xirts  are  usually  freiglited  with 
manufactured  products,  the  value  of  vvhiili  inn.jyts  in 
their  skillful  workmanship  rather  than  in  tliilr  specilio 
weight  or  the  space  whii  h  they  occupy.  Mils  year 
^I8.')t;),  es|M'cially,  the  importation  of  cereals  was  iicces- 
sarily  heavy. 

A  comparison  of  the  different  flogs  engageil  in  this 
general  movement  forces  us  to  repeat  the  remnrk  wliiih 
we  are  constrained  to  make  whenever  we  eMiinine  this 
subject- -namely,  that  the  FriMich  dug  is  invariably 
behind  that  of  other  nations  in  her  own  ccininerce, 
Ilow  stands  our  Hag  In  IH60? 

V».«-li. 

Frenib  Flair 16,820 

Foreign  Fla^s il3,s«8 

Total 40,218 

These  ligurcs  are  of  themselves  suflicieiit  to  show 
how  neces.sury  and  urgent  it  is  that  the  Kn-nh  nicr- 
<  haiit  marine  should  Iw  plmcd  in  a  better  mnilition  to 
comiH'tu  with  the  llags  of  foreign  countries  in  her  own 
|K>rts. 

The  s|H'ciiil  •  commerce  of  France  with  fer- 
eign    countries    in    1H5:I,  was   il'strlbuteil   as   exhili- 


Tow. 

2,.'i2I,uoo 

3.875,1100 


Ited  in  the 
sources : 

Conot 


fireat  Brlta 
I'nlte.l  Hta( 
Heljflum... 

Sardinia... 

Mpain 

Zollvereln  . 

8wltrurland 

Knssia 

Turkey.... 

liraill 

The  follow! 
articles  impair 


L 


Anielei. 


H'ottoii,  raw... 

Silks,  raw 

'CiToals 

Silk  tissues.... 
.('iitlcin  riotli... 

jWiioI,  raw 

Wetjtl,  (M)iiimon 

.Stone  V  lol 

Oilseeds 


The  man  Ufa 

1770,  and  has 
total  number  < 
.IIVI.OOO.     The 
Kriincc,  annual 
nijiidly  increasi 
i'liccomtnerci 
inserted  under  i 
designed  to  illui 
few  years,    se> 
Iiitcst,  and  not  I 
interests  of  the 
lows  forcign-bu 
take  the  I'renc 
)Kiyriieiit  of  10  p 
This  will  cie 
niiind  for  Ame 
especially  for  st( 
has  also  been  pr 
naval    stores, 
Another  e.xtcnil: 
October  !l,  Is.Vl 
Tes.M'ls  wholly 
and  if  only  parti 
tonnage  duties  p 
cargoes.     .\  dr 
an  old  decree  of 
all  vessels  entei 
ctporting  salt,  o 
been  suppressed, 

I'jirly  In  lH,"i 
France,  indicatin, 
introduction  and 
lean  salted  provi 
.salt  meats  advaiii 
■    j'er  cent.    Thi 
iii  hly  arrested 
1  nrii/i.s  projects 
jire\eiit  ■!  further 
the  r.itcs  alreaily 
iri.jsirt  dutv  on  to 
*I0  J.!  to  fl  cent 
was  resorted  to  1 
iieef  among  the 
To  this  end,  the 
sively    reduicil    f 

fl    8i;;    ftinl    ill 

further  lowered  l 
pounds).     The 


*  0)r  "iiicchU"  la  meant  for  luteriur  coosunipiloa 


^r 


FRA 


735 


FRA 


Ited  in  the  following  table,  estimated  ttom  official 

suurces : 


Countriu, 

Importi  Into  rnne«. 

EiporU  from  Fnuwe.: 

Orcat  Britain 

Vnaic*. 

98,000,000 

168,000,000 

140,000,000 

104,000,000 

44,000,000 

68,000.000 

87,000,000 

68,000,000 

61,000,000 

FralKB. 

817,0(10,000 

21T,(Mm,000 

128,000,000 

07,000,000 

89,000,000 

46,000,000 

Hooo.ooo 
11,000,000 
a^.nflflono 

I'nltoil  States 

Utilffiiim 

Pnrcllnla 

Zollvorelti 

Turkey 

Braill 

14,000,000           Dilnon.lioo     1 

Tlic  following  tables  exhibits  the  values  of  the  chief 
articles  import(Ml  anil  exported  in  1853 : 


ArltclBB. 


H'ottiui,  raw..., 
Silks  raw 

ViTKlI.I 

silk  I  Issues. 

('iitti>n  cloth 

jWiiol,  raw 

Wmil,  eoniinon 

Stone  )al 

Oilseeds 


'Ufltclal  Tatu«;  A^i«u.  Actual  Tsluc 

liifr.n«.   I  ArtlclM.  I   ,„,„„„.    1 

,'iSii;9(m^O(ioi 
1  I4,400,0«IO' 
176,400,000: 
;146,&00,000| 

I  7fl.f)fl0,000i 
.\\700,0(M)i 

44,700,0001  Ceronls I  6.1,800,000! 

40,700,0001  Skins,  worked 08,100,000 

'  '■•  '  21,800,0001 


ilM.CHIO.IKHI 

M«,(ioo,ono 

140,6lKI,00Oi 

tl!17.SOO,000| 

7,1, 100,0001 


Hllk  cloth 

Cotton  cloth 

Woolen  cloth 

Wines 

Toys  &  other  inann- 


fl^.iOO.OOOli     facturcs  of  wood . 
l,'i,TIKI,(K)0  Silks. . 


The  mnniifactiire  of  cotton  was  first  introduced  in 
1770,  and  lias  increased  at  an  enormous  rate.  T!io 
total  number  of  persons  now  emiiloyed  in  it  is  near 
3l)O,0()0.  Tiie  total  value  of  all  tliR  manufactures  of 
Frame,  annually,  is  1  ,<!00,00(t,0(lO  francs,  and  tliey  are 
rapidly  increasiu)?. 

'I'lic  commercial  legislation  of  France,  wliidi  the  tariff, 
in.<i'rtcd  under  its  appropriate  licad,*  U  more  csiieciall^- 
iU'.<i^iied  to  illustrate,  lias  tmderj^onc,  during  the  jiast 
few  ycar.i,  several  importiint  modifications.  Tlic 
latest,  and  not  the  least  advaiita).;cous  to  the  tonna(;e 
interests  of  the  riiitcd  .States,  is  a  decree  which  al- 
liiMs  foreign-built  vessels  to  be  naturalized,  and  to 
tiike  the  I'reuch  flag  with  all  its  privileges,  on  the 
jiavuient  of  10  per  cent,  on  tlicir  assessc<i  value. 

This  will  create  a  n<^w  market,  and  an  active  ile- 
niund  for  Ameriran  vessels  of  .Mill  to  ilOO  tons,  and 
especially  for  steamers  of  IHOII  to  VMM)  tons.  .\  decree 
has  also  been  promulijatcd  admitting  lumber,  timber, 
naval  stores,  etc.,  free  of  duty  fir  thrci  years. 
Another  extends  to  December  ;n,  IsjG,  the  decree  of 
October  !•,  Ix'A,  exempting  from  tcmnage  duties  all 
Tc.s.sels  wholly  laden  with  bn-adstulfs.  flour,  rice,  etc. ; 
and  if  only  partially  laden  therewith,  an  exemption  of 
tonnage  duties  pro|K>rtionate  to  the  ((uantities  of  such 
cargoes.  A  <lecn'e  has  also  been  published,  reviving 
an  old  decree  4if  IHll!,  exi  tnpting  from  tonnage  duties 
all  ves.sels  entering  French  ports  fivr  the  i/Urposo  of 
exporting  salt,  on  which  article  the  export  duty  has 
been  suppressed. 

I'jirly  in  IH,').')  imp<irtant  movements  wore  made  in 
Krunee,  indicating  an  evident  disposit-on  in  favor  of  the 
intro(lucti(m  and  more  general  consumption  of  Amer- 
loau  salted  provisions.  From  I>'.'i'.'  to  IN.II  the  [irice  of 
mU  meats  advanced  at  the  extraordinary  rate  of  10  to 
'■'  per  cent.  This  state  of  the  provision  market  imnie- 
di  :  ly  arrested  the  attention  of  the  government,  and 
^■,ri(.i.s  projects  were  adopted  with  a  view,  not  only  to 
prevent  'i  further  iiurcase  in  prii es,  but  also  to  reduce 
the  r.ites  already  raised  to  so  exorbitant  a  figure.  The 
in;|sirt  duty  on  foreign  cattle  was  lowered,  viz.:  from 
^10  j;!  to  71  cents  jht  head,  on  beef;  and  every  means 
was  resorted  to  likely  to  encourage  the  use  of  salted 
lieif among  the  general  mass  4if  the  Fremh  (leople. 
To  this  end,  the  duly  on  salte<l  meats  h.is  bei'U  sucies- 
si\ely  reiluied  from  ^i.'i  .'>»<  to  lyll  ":!,  and  again  to 
Jl  H(i;  and  ill  the  month  of  .September.  IS.V),  it  was 
further  lowered  to  !IJ  cents  per  1(10  kihigrammes  (i'iO 
pounds).     Th«  elfcct  of  this  reduction  of  duty  luis 


•  Part  II. 


been  to  open  the  markets  of  France  to  American  salted 
provisionR ;  and  the  importation  has  increased,  sinco 
that  period,  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  not  at  all 
improbable  that  this  article  will,  henceforth,  become  a 
leading  staple  of  export  from  the  United  States  to 
France. 

England  is  now  almost  exclusively  supplied  with 
salted  meats  by  the  United  States  and  Ireland — the 
latter  country  exporting  about  an  equal  quantity  with 
the  former.  The  supply  from  the  United  States  could 
be  made  always  to  equal  the  demand ;  and  if  France 
should  open  her  ports  to  American  salted  provisions, 
the  consumption  in  that  country  would  be  almost  ex- 
clusively supplied  from  the  United  States.  The  fol- 
lowing brief  summary  of  the  trade  in  salted  provision* 
in  France  during  the  past  9.0  years  will  exhibit  the 
development  which  this  article  of  American  produce 
lias  made  in  that  country. 

In  18.1 1,  the  importation  into  France  of  salted  meats 
reached  onh'  3527  quintaux,  equal  to  about  777,844'58 
jiounds.  After  a  lapse  of  21  years — that  is  to  say,  in 
January,  18o5,  and  during  that  single  month — the  im- 
portation reached  as  high  as  3720  quintaux,  exceeding 
the  importation  of  the  whole  year  of  1852  liy  203 
quintaux,  or  44,7(19  pounds.  Prime  pork  is  imported 
into  France  in  barrels  of  331J  pounds  gross,  in  brine 
of  gray  salt,  and  is  usually  sold  at  from  $14  80  to  $15 
81  the  barrel.  For  the  English  market  such  pork  is 
exported  from  the  Uiiiteil  States  in  tierces  of  304,  320, 
and  3)1(!  pounds,  and  in  barrels  of  200  pounds. 

American  mess  pork  is  too  fat  for  the  French  mar- 
ket, and  seldom  finds  a  purchaser;  American  sugar- 
cured  hams,  however,  always  find  a  ready  market  and 
a  brisk  competition  among  purchasers.  Shoulders, 
well  cured,  and  put  up  in  hogsheads  of  994  lounds,  ore 
equally  in  demand,  and  bring  from  lilS  (iO  to  $19  53 
per  220  lbs.  A  similar  feeling  is  manifested  in  France 
in  behalf  of  her  c<donies.  liy  decree  of  10th  March, 
18r'5,  the  duty  on  salted  meats  has  been  reduced  as 
follows :  into  Martiniipie,  tiuadaloupc,  (iuiana,  and 
Iteunion,  salted  meats  of  wliatever  origin,  or  under 
whatever  flag,  pay  9J  cents  per  220  pounds.  This 
measure  has  attracted  the  attention  of  (Kirk  merchants 
of  the  I'nited  States,  and  already  heavy  freights  of 
this  article  have  been  forwarded  to  tliose  islands. 
Various  otiier  niodilications  liave  been  decreed,  but  as 
they  relate  mostly  to  the  tarift"  regulations,  they  are 
merely  alluded  to  liere  for  the  purpose  of  noting  the 
tendency  to  a  more  liberal  commen  iai  jiolicy,  whicli 
has,  of  late  years  liccn,  observable  in  French  legisla- 
ti(m.  liei'ent  custom-house  returns,  published  in 
France,  show  that  the  revenue  to  the  State  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1855,  upon  18  difi'erent  arliiles,  the 
duties  on  which  have  been  lowered,  was  :14,181,671 
francs,  against  1H,258,S08  francs,  ilerived  from  the 
same  ilescription  of  mer 'handise  during  the  corresiMind- 
iiig  six  months  of  ]H.")4. 

Such  figures  supply  the  best  argument  in  favor  of 
free  trade,  especially  in  a  country  in  which  a  i)rohil)- 
itive  ami  proteetive  system  has  so  long  prevailed. 
The  annexed  table  will  also  illustrate  the  wise  policy 
by  which,  it  would  apiiear,  that  the  cianmercial  legis- 
lation of  Franee  is  henceforth  to  be  shaped. 

.\ccording  to  the  Journal  des  f'rnwiininlrj,  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  IH.'Hi,  the  commercial 
transactiiuis  of  I'rance  exhibit  a  satisfactory  condition  ; 
although  the  receipts  for  cvistoms,  compared  with 
those  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  last  year, 
show  a  deiiiled  falling  off,  amounting,  for  the  entire 
perioil,  to  1,.'1(>I,h;!(I  francs.  This  indicited  a  decrease 
ill  iiii|«irtatioiis,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  but  which, 
all  Ihing'i  being  considered,  siiould  cause  no  ilisqui- 
ctiide.  The  movements  in  iK'io  exhibited,  in  point  of 
f  let,  results  altogether  exceptumal :  thus  the  first  six 
months,  compared  with  the  corresponding  (leriod  in 
IS.")!,  slio«ei!  all  iin  Tease  in  import  <luties  of  21,000,000 
francs,  of  wliieli  .■>,0iio,(iiiU  were  for  .liine  alone. 
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Hatwatiu.'*  1 

irrwKN  Fkax 
J          >NT*v  a 

OB  AUD  FotUON   COUHTEIBI— 1886,  1864,  AMD 

1883,  OOMPARU} 

. 

ivan  OK  rukCMm, 

r  vnsaui  into  rtumcK         |     dcpartum  or  vbscls  from  FRANca    \ 

?«l!>rtl.          1         roMinn. 

n.Tii_ 

rsncn.         j         Kliiiaa.        |           iotau          I 

No.  ..r 
•kip.. 

T— ir..|3;i-p,°.'   T-»M.. 

■I<«,M4    9,441    481.962 
187,8,S9    l.SS'J    »a8,««8 
99,068       4«S    1CIH,87« 
8T,«88       1781     97.061 

Mo.  ,.f    T,«™.~ 

.hit-.    Tonmf.. 
4,a.W    840,896 

X'^.'|T««™«.. 

No.  of 
>kl|M. 

T»nn^.;-J;;-'.To,„,.p. 

hi  tba  ant  10  inmitlis  of  18Ut: 
'     aUnetllM 

S,S14 
«I6 

8.Vi 
?•<« 

X2S 

9 

41i> 

1..M7  '880.998 

1,589 

«24 
16d 

216,200      8,056    897,198 

218,862         985    2E.il  „„ 

87,088  1      ,%7    HI  iiv. 

Rayra 

2,(Hi8    .-^Mn     811  1    79,268 

l.ii;.V    «W.929     891  ,   78.427 

'.':■»    114.749     167  1   48.787 

!iTs     m,m)i    \r,i  >  17.771 

1.<i.'p|    in2,9Ki     126  1    12,998 
•J.%8    188,914         4          494 

1  .'sl     16(M49     41)9      4«1,414 
rti'*'     H2>.'     2i>6      2».72ii 

\lMf.   627.527  1,608  ,  l».'^tf62 

Nutva 

44  ,     6,586 
108      1H.7I8 
287  i    27.770 
711  1  11N878 
6;W      7S.H8V 
246      20,H79 
2,J«S     Hl.Wl 

208      41»,4'J.S 
818      HlAtii 

4i2i   m,'m 

715    llS.s7ii 
l.<«6    128,2.-,8 

452      47,:.9V 
8.9.15    ■.•77.2.Vt 

Rouen 

S8,<88       '>^ 

61,176 

67..W 
l,'i2.807 
1I4,7<M 

21,281 
857,».M 

Danklrk 

30,880 

1,107 

4^44a 

8a,a6i 

169,670 

(149 

h71 

8l(i 

8,486 

noolosne 

raUto 

C«U6  

(Hher  \iori» 

ToUl  inmonthn of  IH86 

For  1844 

8,099 
7,(li» 

l.(>47.KMt!  1 1,88411,720, xSli  19,479  2,7«^,2,V  4,.-*90    7*1,711 
99iy«7    9,.%4ffll,.S78,2a»,  17,828 3,87\tt28! 4.918    0,SI,1S9 
S8)l,9»:t    9.6741 1.:I8.%.85,%I  1 7.21S  2.2(!.Vll48l  fi  840  1  tyNM)49 

0,701     8>«.60H  1  11,59(1  i,,;<)i^l 
(1,896     »ll,Sl:i  lll.!>M.l.,miHi2j 
7.67S     9U9.MI   ll8.B!i5>l)»lv',.r.,il 

«  lua 



.. 

'      1 

The  prpoeding  statement  cx.liil>iU  the  nuvigution 
between  France  :ii><l  foreign  nationH  in  1><.").'),  as  coin- 
parcti  with  1HJ4  and  l«o3.     Tlio  Tulluwiug  statement 

Tarlb  or  KxpoRATioN*  or  Tiia  miNciPAL  Artk-lu  or 


AriktM. 


j  Kmnch  and  fi-r-     FrcnrTi  and  f-r- 

«lVD  duriuf  th«  j  '.KD  ituring  lh« 

flru  IQ  auisllu      finl  10  nioaihi 

•fUH.  •riM4. 


Drink* :  Gatlm. 

WlQc,  onllnary 18,986,000 

"      dell.iu.ur 486,000 

Brandy,  nur.-  alcohol 9.102,000 

Spirit*  or  wln«.  puro  alcohol.'  144,100 

Pt.UDlll. 

Maihlncs  ,k  modiatilcol  appaMtiis  I.8»6.SSi).0OO 

M<)i|«(.  mlllln.rv,  etc 1  »62.tl0O.0nt) 

Poivclaln.  rlno  and  common j        7.800,0(« 

Soap  'Derfumvd  eMeuttd) 13,000,000 

9llk 

1,808,560 

9n.l80 

441,000 

M.57t),000 


exhiliiiK  the  expor*,*  of  principal  manufactured  stajiliia 
in  ISi'io  comimreil  with  1854  :  by  which  it  may  be  scon 
that  there  liaa  (ictii  an  tncreii^e  in  the  10  muntha  of  1h55; 

Mhrouandisk  mow  Fkancb,  im  1866  and  1^^4,  coui'^bki). 

Fr«nr),  aiwl  tor- 

tint  10  nmitUit 
or  1814. 


I       Ffow  of  all  aortal. 
(Sugar,  reflned 


Oallmu. 

2;.286,.VI0 

,144,100 

8.M2,920 

168,(H)0 

r.iiuid". 

l.ftsi.ono.iHio 

1.249,5<I0,.1.H) 

9..'Wtl.<iU0 

10,799,iXN) 

1,819.880 

84.4.tO 

86l!,000 

46..8«8,000 


Cotton  tla,^u«.i :  |      p^imIi. 

Ciiblcaihu'l  and  white. j     !'.8i>83)0 

l"aliiti'd  and  dv.-.l >l,iK)2900 

Tulle 128,040 

Olhont. I     i,77a,90t 

Flax  ami  lionip  tlaanos: 

Llll...! 

Cambric  and  lawn 

Others 

Wooluii  ttunca: 

('luthi,  cauimcrcT  &  OK^rlnoi 
Others :..., 

8llk  tiMuea 

Ulau  and  Crytta' 


4,887,700 
100,1.% 
S04,4(>0 

^70U  320 

6.676,fOO 

6.872.880 

48,117.800 


Pntim).. 

I.Ofii.lMK) 

6,ft44,.iiK) 

I5«,:t4fl 

4,085,t)l)(l 

2,92fl,S00 

9»l,i!40 

178,800 

4,991,71)0 

6.280.900 

1.18.'>.2I0 

41,,->l2,lHH, 


In  addition  to  the  nui   .mus  tables  already  given,  i  general  illreot  trade  between  tho  United  States  imj 
the  fuUowing  Ktateraent  ia  submitted,  exhibiting  the  I  Franco  during  a  |>eriod  nf  11  sui^ceufiive  yeurH. 
OmPARiiTirE   Statkhknt  or  the   ("ommrk  k  or  tuk  I'.mtkd  St.xtkj  with  Kkasik,  KXHiniTixii   inp.  Vai.ik  ,ir  Ki- 

PORTO  TO   AXD    ImpiiKTD    rRi'll   E  »ril   I'ouNTRY,    A>  P  TOR    TiiNNAOR    or    AMKKtCAX    AND   FuRElUK   VEBSEUi  ARBIVIS* 
riOK   AND   DKPARTIKU   TO   EACH  Cul'IfTBr,  DriINU   TUI  YKAU   DERIONATEIK 

.-  -     .  coSTilSReBr     "  T 


NXViuATION, 


'        prrtdiH^. 

1845 "f  12.8*Cl7T 

1846 !  18.601.680 

184T :  I->0U'>,.%81 

1848 l.\f!T4.^->.'i 

184* '  1«.52«,789 

1H» '  17,«50,277 

laM «.5,8<tt,0'O 

1S,^2 2-3.1!Kl.i)70 

18.18 2.MiO.Si.6 

1834 1  80.»«S,2.'W 

1860 ,  81,«28,l«8 


0.1'K    Of    KYPtlHTV. 

pr.Mlnr*,        I 

IsTl  7.1,288 
1.623.925 

r)(i3,iis7 

;    4.444.42.'5 

i  2.9s6,8a4 
I  l.n8.'<,U70 
I    2,980.061 

I,S(W..'i78 

l,4.-i«.!l78 
I     1,179,729 

1,204,980 


L   "''•_ 

!81.'U'.>.'404 

!    lfl,l:'»>.^70 

li',ll»..fil8 

is.-^w.niii 

I  18.610  588 
i  19,88:l,:«7 
j    2>.2.52,146 

2:i.i>9(i,OI5 
I  •.'.1,:.71,7'*4 
I    »2,147.V1 

82,87M28 


tAurt  a> 
iHPoan. 


«21,6«9;4^ 
28.911.882 

24,900,841 
2'^,096,(181 
24..Sfl.1,788 
27,888,025 
;tl,71.\588 
25,V,X).266 
«8,4.Vi.942 
«5,7h  1,898 
81,409,181 


_AMSaiO«.Jf_ltHINAUB. 

&M*r«(illw    1  CUarvd  rnini 
tTnltpd  Htali*«.  I  Ihn  V.  8ut«f. 

li6,4lT 


118,854 
189,672 
1!W.;W6 
Ifl2,i>17 
Il4,«i7 
142,H4i 
198,i42 
1S9,916 
388.148 
199,6»8 


141,089 
184,679 

160,067 
I82,.546 

127,SM8 

t2H.747 
l«:t,707 
214,708 
201. IHI 
280,082 
266,898 


14.104 


18  7!4 
29,.ViS 
24.s:i7 
88.917 
12.>i,V2 
41,1.'^ 
40,708 
87,908 
81.888 
28,768 


10.090 

i£.iia 

28,11)7 
2r.W7 

2.i.8»2 
.":l,li'iil 
17,0.12 

14.SM 

1>,1W1 

ie,u«i 


Thi«  im|wrtant  branch  of  French  timimerco  com-  I  Statement  nbowing  tlie  amount  of  preiM.ms  metiils, 
priima  all  the  foreign  lucrcliaudiau  traua|Kjrtvd  over  the  |  gold  and  silver  ringoU  ami  hp.-ilc),  im|Kirtcil  iiml  ex- 
French  territories  to  other  countries.  Its  va.<t  imreuM)  (  {M.rted  to  and  from  France,  duriugu  period  of  2Uycari: 
may  l>e  jM-rccived  from  the  following  atutcmcnt  for  from  18.M)  to  1855 : 
three  years :  Impoetid. 


1«84. 
1800. 


.tttflrioii  aaiaUlfc 
ltM«M  Ihi.) 


(tiMw 

783.018 
760,4»l 


(\H-t  .-f-nu  rath.) 

8(nio(in.V)oii 

877.000.000 

8n.u,u|HI.INNI 


The  countries  which  anpportcd  this  transit  trade  in 
1855,  were : 


WWac*. 


WMilMr. 


Bwiturland.  .1  148,000,000 

iltolflam l.i2.(iOu,U(io 

Kniland '  6i).0(io.000 

SolTrereln.. . .  I  48,000,000 

iUnited  Htatoa  16,0C«.UUU 

Sardinia.. \  6,UUO,Uou 


I'nited  Slalea.i  124,00»,000 

Knidanil ,  99,i)0iMXK) 

«»U«erI«i<d. ..'  74.OflO.O00 

Knull !  ll,iNlii,a«M 

ItelKlum I  11,000,000 

iMardlula. 11,000,090 

IZollv.reln..   .  lO.oOO.OOO 

!  Spain,  etc ....  I  8,00n,ii00 


See  article  Fhancr,  Kmy.  Hrit.,  1857;  lluNTh 
Mrnh.  M,ig.,  viii.,  l;tl,  xili.,  S»;,  xvi.,  47(!,  Ml,  xviii., 
4it7,  xxli.,  26»,  xxiv..  284,  v.,  lO:.,  vii.,  :!0I  ;  Am. 
Ann.  Hnj.,  v.,  vii.,  viii.  (by  .Idun  l^  Adams  and  W. 
C.  KiVKit)  j  For,  Q»ar.,  \\L,  361) ;  Dem.  Ret.,  xxu.,  'M. 


Ooimmoa  or 


Taaraaodln 


,  Sept.  80,  1891 . 

18*1. 

I  1888.. 

'  18M.. 

I  HW. . 

i  >896. 

i  1897.. 

'  1828.. 

1829.. 

!  1880.. 

I  Tot 

8<pt.80,  1881... 
1882... 
1888... 
1884... 
1^86... 
1886... 
188T... 
1888... 
1889..., 
1840.... 

Totai 

gopt  80,  1841.... 

1842.... 
9ni.)9  1848.... 
June  80,  1844.... 

1848,... 

1846  ... 

1847.... 

1.84.8.... 

1849 

1860 

Total. 


.JonoSO,  IMl. 
:  1852. 

1868. 

'8.M. 
'  18M. 

I&'S6. . 


CnuHKRCK  or 


Vaars  emllnK 


Sept.  30,   1821.... 

;822 

IVJ8 

lSi4 

1828 

1826 

1827 

IVJ'*.. 

l'<2lt....; 

1830 

Total. 


3opt3«,  1881.... 

1S82 

1«W 

IS.84 

18.S5 

1880 

1887 

1S88 

1880 

1810 

Total. 


Sopt.  SO.  1841 

1.842 

!•  inns. 

.'uao  IW, 


l'*43.... 

1M4 

IsM 

ISIO 

1M7,... 
1848... 
!*»«....! 
1S50 

Total. 


\M 


FRA 


737 


FRA 


CoJiHiBCi  or  THB  UNmro  Statu  with  Fkaiiob  oh  thb 

MiDrraiKAicxAv,  from  Ootodib  1,  1820,  to  Jolt  1,  18B8. 

r.xporti. 

Import*. 

VIbtnot  tfaora  WM  In  BsUIod 
Mil  gucla. 

Toani^e  CiMrtd.        | 

TMnwlliW 

PnrwtgD. 

!        ToUll. 

TolJ. 

Eipo-    .. 

Imported. 

AiMrieu. 

ForilpL 

-8opt.80,l«l 

«8»,MJU 

♦10,851 

♦90,706 

♦496,028 

♦247,884 

816 

698 

1S,S,1»1 

70,887 

2M,529 

400,998 

14,648 

888 

868 

1»« 

8«8,««1 

1,171,893 

1,49.5,789 

.501,467 

♦988 

102.246 

10,267 

831 

imt 

«6^sl» 

7,V),48t 

1,010,246 

450,464 

6.T60 

47,975 

8,457 

•  ..  . 

WW 

187.142 

726,499 

918,741 

812,511 

20,000 

17,065 

9,498 

«78,875 

488,677 

757,852 

9'.>2,152 

1,600 

88,088 

10,960 

.... 

mr 

47»,ft47 

781,076 

1,256,628 

848,874 

1,600 

60,179 

12,064 

889 

18W 

aoe.fil'i 

279,407 

as6,ll45 

9<M,426 

6,963 

2,494 

10,498 

18» 

f-m.m 

749,777 

1,684,  KlIO 

590,0,57 

8,880 

1,482 

18,943 

1880 

717,252 

480,98.^ 

1,149,140 
"♦»;ii8,089" 

btfl,198 

6,000 

14,517 

19,967 

1,074 

ToUl.... 

•3,li8»,l«9 

♦6,458,841 

♦«,782,6;J6 

♦A12S 

♦542,866 

100,898 

8,2l5 

S.p.8«.1gl........ 

»671,8«T 

♦800,026 

♦972,708 

♦1,199,766 

♦  14,611 

♦8,165 

18,469 

1,477 

914,091 

1,140,876 

2,064,467 

1,248,776 

12.000 

14,889 

16,496 

8.083 

1S88 

1,0S«,8»8 

769,926 

1,808,724 

1,080.062 

800 

18,414 

14,978 

8,1122 

18M 

1.032.898 

1,862,839 

i',885,297 

1,827,400 

4,5.94 

17,946 

8,776 

1H86 

2,023.*;9 

654,102 

2..'i79,02l 

1,469,999 

14, im 

2,269 

15,21)0 

2,3U 

1886........ 

1,981,742 

72.\991 

2,077,7l'-8 

1,967,186 

1,541 

15,614 

4,676 

1887 

1,108,847 

rt4ft,.Vi« 

1,946,997 

1,.562,118 

29,989 

1,6,54 

10,525 

5,116 

1888 

l,4«i,76a 

298,I&'i 

1,71«,«H> 

948,6S6 

9,820 

75.229 

17,848 

'),991 

1989 

1,046,260 

176,196 

1,222.446 

1,613,871 

6,605 

9,256 

.1,681 

1                1840 

1,178,!«8 

824,202 

1,408.086 

879,697 

.... 

178,268 

10,806 

I                   ToUI.... 

♦1»,4S6,080 

♦6,176,278 

♦I8,6«2,808 

♦18,279,888 

♦140,710 

♦297,246 

148,013 

81,450 

!8,pt«0.1841........ 

<tl,.M2,4t)0 

♦  140,024 

♦  1,6,52.484 

♦  1,221,.5S0 

♦1,600 

♦19,144 

16,927 

2,876 

1,671,570 

Ta,8«9 

l,749,4;i9 

9,59,679 

8,021 

21,944 

'!.147 

IjnKin      1S« 

1,180,294 

98,701 

1,209,995 

809,149 

.... 

13.483 

19,167 

419 

ijuneSO,  1844 

1,204,798 

aM()4 

1,299,997 

1,608,818 

7,479 

11,641 

17,908 

656 

1                1946 

979,789 

197,9S0 

1,177,719 

1,414,175 

1,173 

2,400 

19,217 

060 

1                1848 

909,678 

191,449 

1,090,126 

1,802,748 

14,000 

2,689 

14,9,50 

740 

1947 

1,172,146 

66,(M1 

1,229,1  S7 

1,0(11,766 

18,079 

4,611 

1848 

1,215,08V 

160,266 

1,881,8m 

1,0.96.817 

76,203 

8,693 

10,494 

988 

184» 

977,147 

16.S52! 

1,046,  Odi 

1,168,906 

18,968 

8,227 

1880 

l,01^49^ 

15»,1.'» 

1,178,641 

1,702,9,56 

a.o-ig 

14,169 

8.676 

Total.... 

♦  11,736,400 

♦  1,821,109 

♦18,057,.509 

♦  12,004,486 

♦99,955 

♦52,497 

166,.546 

24,488 

.Tone  80,  18M 

♦785,019 

♦1:15.893 

♦<>70,411 

♦  1,026.429 

♦8,921 

16,014 

10,627    ■ 

1852 

1,896,192 

79,184 

1,475.826 

1,694,8.52 

26,799 

0,617    1 

lf»8 

862,514 

70,881 

923,!M5 

2,60t,.998 

1,074 

.... 

16.2,14 

6,761 

'SM 

1,21S7S6 

201.874 

1,420,160 

2,9,S9,S72 

17,729 

8,166 

IW 

8,327,804 

164,091 

8,491  659 

2.,599,788 

26,890 

4,189 

law 

8,096,482 

195.164 

8,'/81.506 

8,516,664 

.... 

.... 

8.9,162 

8.469 

''■'M 


CouMEBOR  or  TUK  ITnitkd  Statk  wiTU  Fbancb  on  tiik  Atla^tio,  rsOM  October  1,  1S20,  lo  July  1,  1350. 


\'9tn  ciMtlag 


Bspoiia. 


In-porti.       |*'»"°'.'ij8p;r..'°''°"'°"'l       Ton,ug.CI..r.d.      "] 


ik'Pl.  3(1,  1S21 ♦.\i>9s.f«8 

'          ;S22 4,,5fll,i!»9 

lv'8     1  4,077.014 

lsi4 7,,5■^.5,,^lft 

1S25 7,3;Vi,6»8 

1^26 9,07.5,2.54 

1H27 9,712.1111 

ivj^ 7,1191,090 

ls29 8.(MW,»2:l 

1880 0,1S«,'>94 

Total 


SepL  30, 


19.91. 
1982. 

1^.9.•^, 

KM, 
19:«, 
l>Wfl. 
19H7. 
1S.39. 
IWtO. 
1910. 


ForBltfn. 


Total.. 


Sopt  30, 

l>  inns. 
■Iimo  'M. 


♦  181,012,707 


♦71,381,845 

♦  •.908.6.57 

9.029,4-<5 

O.'OO.Os^ 
ll,0<t,356 
lO.OlS.IW 
17,6,56,692 
10,164..5O7 
I8,i>sil.619 
14.919,s4« 
17,7:«,74J1/      2,0»MI2.5 


♦.\447,953 

6,77I,S32; 

7,2a5,570 

9,691,427 

9,904,001 

10,891,482 

11.207,990! 

10.1,S7,,525 

10,114,406, 

_£.946,919| 

'♦9'>,->79,49.5| 

♦9,193,009: 
10,.'Ht,5.2.56| 
11,906.497! 
13.123,6'*7' 
17,178.223 
1M.20I,887' 
17,944,091! 
14,06(>,OI6, 

K,(Mw,.5im, 

20,481,70s 


♦  17,020,Mu  I  ♦149,6:18,007 


1941 ♦16,997,90 

1942 15,840,72s 

l-i43 i  10.391.57s 

Is44 !  11,H61,4I9 

IsW I  11,8.50,483 

1S16 (  12.70  .'.072 

ls47 !  17.420,3s.5| 

ls49 i  14,1.59,799 

1949 11,040,61'/ 

1950 ,  16,934J9I 

Total. 


Iiinu :»,  K^l '    ♦24,.567,067, 


K52.  .. 
ls53.... 
K51,... 
1985.... 
19S6.... 


♦.9,216.304 
1,1176,6.91 

44I.,57S 
2,2H7.0S4 
3,972,  a.\9 
1,937.177 

440,<I46 
4,27s,l,59 
2.S1S,!103 
1.724.915 

♦  139,699,022,  ♦20,601,^03 

♦2,sll,fiOs 
1,721,441 
1,390,047 

97s,a55 
1,090,140  ; 

497,»44  I 


«0,79!1,97S 
24.2«s,ifl>3 
29.749  406 
2s.2»0,294 
88,783,0.98 

A  A  A 


!    ♦20,114,271' 

10,417,412 

ln.S>6.1.5ii' 

U.14S,.V>3 

H,322,0<> 

I      14,04.1.440 

i       17,909,4.91 

ls,437,9,->7 

;      14,4M,9I.5 

!      1S,6.59.700 

i  ♦159,801,49.5 

♦27,3s  1,73,5 
22.51.'.,319 
2^04s.0.90 
80,727,s2l 
29,8'50,44» 
89,329,37  7. 


♦4.498,917| 

ti.0s8,s;» 

.5.16.5.278 

0,741,113 

10,161.671 

7,697,869 

7.6'*.9.8,5s 

K,4s<i,427 

.s,24.s,921 

_  6,SS1,015 

♦71,178,899 

♦  '.2.976.977 
10,981.993 
12,.951,026 
1.5.sl;i.778 
21.4J0.37S 
84,m,s,L',si 
20..52 1,490 
10,s3,i,113| 
.90,»ls,45()' 
10.09:i,2s9j 

♦793,113,5,306, 

♦22,712.292' 
10,1115,3-iO! 
7,11,5(1,537' 
1,5,940.1001 
21 1. 1  SI, 3.501 
2'.'.0tls,.5S'.l' 
28.S1H1,070! 
27,0.59,7441 
23.209,979 
2.5.s,t5,170 


♦  12,(HI(I 
519,993 
175,s72 


♦2,960.069 

4.50,779 

00,(H)0 

70.274 

.550.022 

111,092 

1,020,009 

407,445 

2.017,TOS 

2.19s,0.l3 

♦9,"J19,997 

»4,0s7.199 
1,113,699 
IW.IMW 
2.020,165 
3,179,278 
l,lsil,s;)fl 


4,726,076 
i;,993.124 
2,162,9<J2 

♦21(4,519,072  ♦2i,5(V9,"00l 

♦C9.7s9,124  ^7.471.241 

24,195,014.  5,474.496 

30.S.51.,549  4,2S1,S0S 

32  902.0211  0.949.028 

39,m»,398;  ,9,763,400 

46,500,89ol  7,172,903 


Total.         j      Exix.rtud.  Ipiip'-rted.      ,   American.    |    Furel^. 

~»(il7,201 

90,!l.56 

36.998 

77,288 

7,681 

1.5S.691 

1(M,109 

56,.569 

27,670 

47,811^2^ 

♦  1,214,313 


♦47,949 

20.629 

46,719 

1.6.50.439 

510,7S,9 

4,s41.(HU 

1,0M,.508 

2,10.5,088 

I50,1J9 

940,991 

111,449,288 


79(. 
8,088 
44,101 
69,015 
47,."97 
76,479 
96,651 
65.096 
78.S62 
82,621_ 
(»8,44tf 

4  -m 

79..9:)0 
77,127 
7it.920 
91,103 
96,526 
91,697 

109,056 
89,519 

132,923 

'S9'3,013 


.'^6,393 

8,.548 

4,610 

9,787 
11,270 
10,903 

9,708 

7,785 

6,014 

99,957 

.8,722 
12,769 
14,707 
14,Ca2 

9,717 
12,969 
2(1.033 
16,109 
14,752 
i:,5,409 
144,907 

>5,704 
16,043 
+4,171 
ll-,999 
10,036 
11,370 
13,496 
36,496 
27,161 
17,618 

208,086' 

10,588 
11,096 
11,127 
14,928    I 
11.93-4    I 
19,B88J 


'■•Ife 
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CoynmetM  Decrtt* — Urandie^. — Br  a  daen*  of  tha  Uli 
of  8epti>nib«r,  l*<M,  nil  forctKn  hmndlca  nro  «dinltt<»l  Into 
Frunce,  hy  pcyliiH  «  duty  of  11*  Oiinc*  por  cnch  hcftoUtra  of 
pure  alcohnl. 

Wlrt».~\1y  s  dpcrw  of  the  ftlh  of  Of  tolwr,  lSf4,  all  wlno, 
•iieh  nt  Mad>'ir«,  Mhrrry,  etc.  ("vlni  d«  liqueur").  In  iMuki, 
l««);licr  bott^ea,  or  boltlrx,  are  aihjrct  to  the  tinpirtation  duty 
of  'SH  I'cntiinea  per  I'.HP  litre*. 

Salttd  Heat!^.—\\y  a  decree  of  the  BUi  of  October,  1884,  a 
duty  la  fl\rd  upon  aHltcd  mcata,  of  M  ointlmea  jier  100  kllo- 
grummoa. 

Mi'tinmti  heart*, — By  a  decree  of  the  25lh  of  October, 
lis*,  '.he  Iniportatlnii  duty  on  medicinal  lenx-ea  la  flxod  a< 
f^illowF:  Ornnjie,  Itv,  ;»t<>mB  and  branrhen  Includedt ;  1«- 
t»'l  i  cioie  i  aounn  (Icarea  and  fnllknaa,  whfde  or  broken) ; 
•nd  clhira  not  ciuiiniralcd  :  lly  French  ships,  froui  cmintrlcH 
out  lif  Europe,  free ;  liy  !•  remdi  alilpa,  from  entrep'ta,  10 
fi-arxa  f«r  100  klloKrunitiita;  by  foreign  ihlpa,  ifl  fraaca  per 
IOC'  kiloKranimen. 

The  delay  fixed  by  the  decree  of  the  l'4lh  of  .Tune,  IWW, 
coDcernInK  dlvera  meaitirca  relatin*  tj  nllmentury  produeta, 
t«  put  off  Ull  the  :ilat  of  July  next  ( Jecree  '.'iHt  of  Octolmr, 
1S^>,  TKeae  innaaurea  aru  aa  follnwa,  tI^  :  lat..  Kupprcaalon 
of  luTlKation  dn(«  (Riirlakea)  upon  (.Tuln  and  timir  linporteil 
by  foreign  x'oaaela.  '2d.  l»verln^'  of  the  entry  dnea  upon 
thoac  produrta  to  the  nilrdnium  flxtd  by  the  Iaw  of  the  inih 
of  Ajirl!.  I*IJ.  :id.  l!erlurlliMi,i.i  JS  ceiitinieH  fir  every  100 
kilo'^Ainuif'S  of  the  dutlea  tijj,iii  rice,  dry  voff«»t*ble«,  and 
ottnieal.  4th.  I>r>hlbltlon  of  lh«  eijHirtntlon  of  potatix-a 
an'l  dry  Tr.iietnble} .  <'»th.  Kxiinipll'iu  of  tonnagi'  dutlea  on 
t"ii  ,.  ('  .lui  tl.  .'  arri're  Uder.  with  Kf"h'.  flour,  rice, 
dry  riKcljihlea,  oat-nieal,  laid  politt<iea,  6lli,  l"»cillty  for  tlie 
name  ahlpa  to  effect  the  trunap'trt  of  the  w.inie  alimentary 
produeta  by  oooatln);  from  oru-  Krench  port  to  iiuother.  "th. 
Fuctlltlea  for  foreign  ahipN  t<p  etfccl  the  tran»port  of  t;>'nln«. 
flour,  rice,  ind  dry  TcKetahles,  bitwren  .Algeria  and  France. 
Sth.  I'rohibltlon  of  the  ixiiortation  of  poialoeii iinil  dry  ve(!e. 
lablea  from  .VIprria  to  fun  I^-u  ili'Klinatdins,  ami  facility  of  ex- 
pediting Iheac  produrta  from  I'rmice  into  AU.eiia 

t'oreiim  aAipa  to  frri'm/i/min.-Ily  a  decni'  of  the  19th 
Septeniljor,  the  decr<  e  of  the  t.id  .lune,  alKiwIng  foic-lgu  ahlpa 
to  bring  grain,  la  cxtenilid  to  the  Slat  DeremlHT,  IhW,  and 
•he  aaiue  In  reference  to  Al>:erlu,'  i'X|i<irlatl>>na.  Hy  the  de- 
cree of  the  14lh  February.  IS.Vi,  llie  importiitlon  duly  uikmi 
aperiuaceli  from  the  whale  ,ind  lachalot  cf  foreign  (Uherlea 
la  prorlirt.iniilly  eUablished,  ai  follciwi;:  Kaw ;  by  Frenc'i 
resai-U,  fr<»in  couutrici  aituated  bi^yond  t'ape  Horn  and  the 
t;ape  of  (iiiod  IloiH,  fi  franca  per  100  kilogrummi  a.  lly 
French  VI  rwla,  from  clwyr'-ere  out  of  Knro|H',  7.  !''i  iranca 
per  liHi  kilograinmLi..  I)y  French  vesioda,  from  the  enlrepcUa, 
10  franca  per  1*1  kilograinniea.  lly  foreign  roaai'la,  15  franca 
per  li»t  kll"KT»min'«.  Prcaaed.  W  franc»  per  100  kllo- 
prHtunit'fl.     Keilned.  M>  fmncap^-r  100  kllogmnimea. 

lly  »  lb  rr, c  uf  F,'liruary  IT,  I<V>,  It  la  provlidonally  eatab- 
llahcl,  that  from  the  lat  of  March  next  the  rale  of  drawback 
nlluvcil  on  the  exportatl'm  of  itoap  ihall  be  aa  fnilova :  Whlli' 
or  tnottled  rMMip,  coiiiprtat^d  of  alkali  nnd  olire  oil,  or  of  oleug. 
Inona  atvda,  or  mixed  with  animal  fat:  lat.  The  oil  entering 
by  one  lialf,  at  leaat,  Ir.  the  mUture  of  gn^aay  matter, 
8.'»  fnin.-»  [ler  100  kllograniniea.  'id.  The  oil  entering  for 
le«a  than  one  half,  0  fraiu-a  p«T  IftO  kilogriinitncH.  Hoap  of 
anim.ll  fat :  3d.  I'ure,  0  franca  jht  10^)  kllograniniea.  4th. 
MiO"!  with  roatn,  tf  franca  per  ino  kllograuniiea.  Koap  of 
palm  or  cocoa  oil  mixed  with  animal  fat  or  roain,  4  franca 
per  100  kllugrauiUKa. 

Ciicua  trffn  or  fifammtn.—Vy  a  miulatcrltl  deelalun  of 
the  V.'J  of  February,  Is'i'i,  filami'nta  of  coroa  In  the  ahape  if 
treaaea  or  twiatn  are  aaidnillated  to  tlH>  ctmrai-  trcam-a  for  mat- 
ting, and  adnilitA'd  uh  anrh  ut  the  nuty  of  i  frnnca,  and  '1 
franca  £0  centiniea,  ac«>rding  to  (he  ino<le  of  Iiiiixrtalbm. 

l}»tie»  on  viUfM  i»  tJu  Fretirh  rttlanitM. — Hy  a  decree  of 
the  :ilat  .January,  ISV^,  '*  until  utherwiae  ordained,"  foreign 
winea  of  all  kinda  iin|>orled  from  alirood  Into  thi'  coIooIoh  of 
^artlniipic  (iuailaloufN*.  (iulaiui.  \m  |{i'i\nlon,  and  Hoiu'gal, 
ahall  pay  the  f<dlowiiig  di'tlea:  by  French  vew:ela,  V^  ceii- 
tlmm  IM  r  liectoliiri!.  llv  foreign  t<  awda.  B  franc.i  per  heclo- 
Illre. 

Ieaen.~Vy  a  mbilaterlal  declaton  of  the  IBth  March,  ISM, 
the  Icftxo  iir  ,\roerican  prune  will  In  flitnre  pay  an  entry  duty 
almilar  to  the  gronnd  and  Taulinouua  mil,  cither  t,  V,  :t 
franca,  or  ;i  frnnca  W  rt^ntimea  the  '■')'^  kllograinmea,  accord- 
ing lo  the  aunree  from  whence  It  rowra  and  mods  of  (mporta- 
lion. 

y.tUed  llmt*  to  titf  Frettrk  co(on<ca. -Hy  a  decree  of  the 
iMh  ul  Mareb.  1H,V>,  "aalted  meala"  of  all  borta  of  foreign 
origin,  importird  from  any  country  whataoercr,  or  by  anj' 
flag.  Into  our  cnlonI<-a  of  Martinique,  (iuadaloupn,  Oulana, 
■1)4  la  ik'UUtoD,  will  pay  un  entry  a  dutjr  of  00  ceatimca  per  100 


kUogrammea,  The  importation  of  theie  aamo  meat*,  on  the 
payment  of  a  duly  of  .M)  ceiitlmoa  per  100  kllogranimea,  la 
alao  permitted  Into  tit  I^>uiB  (Henegnl),  but  by  French  Tcaniln 
only,  idlher  direct  from  abroad  or  by  extraction  from  llin 
fntrep<)t  at  (loree,  Thoae  which  arrive  at  Henegal  iiiuIit  a 
I'oieign  flag  will  continue  aul|Joct  tu  the  aamu  regulation! 
that  exiat  at  present. 

Liqueun  /mm  Frnwh  rolonic* — By  a  decree  of  the  I  lih 
of  April,  tSBB,  the  duly  on  "liqueur*"  imported  from  tlio 
French  colonlea  la  flied       'S  franca  the  hiwtolitre  nf  liquid. 

By  a  decree  of  the  1  '  April,  I86S,  the  Imporlallun  du- 

tie*  on  raw  wool  are  n  «a  follow*,  via. :  Imported  di. 

rect,  by  French  ahip,  fro.  t,.JUntrioa  aituated  l>eyond  ( 'apt- 
Horn  and  the  t'npe  of  Oood  Hope  :  From  Anatralla  and  ilio 
t'oloiiy  of  the  1,'ape,  inclndiiig  t'ape  Town,  preiu'ut  duli.a. 
From  elaewhere,  in  the  grcaae,  10  centlmea  per  kilogranin  e. 
t'old-waahed,  in  whole  fleecea,  lio  centlmea  per  kllograniuic. 
Of^ll  or  refnsis  10  centlmea  per  kllngramnie.  Hot-waHht-<I 
in  wholb  tiecrea,  30  centlmea  per  kilogramme.  Offal  or  ref.' 
nae,  I,"*  centlmea  per  kilogramme.     From  elaewhere,  prrnent 

dUtll'L 

Xitratt  nf  SoJi^  and  /W/mA.— By  a  decree  of  the  'iM 
of  April,  ISnS,  the  importation  duty  on  nltnitu  of  aoda  and 
of  potaah  la  eatabliahed  as  followa :  lly  French  ahlpa,  fnuu 
countries  aituated  beyond  Cape  Horn  and  the  t'ape  of  (iootl 
Hope,  1  franc  per  100  kllogrammea  From  otIUT  rounti-lta 
out  of  Kurope,  0  franca  per  H*<i  kilogranmicK.  From  t-ntrc. 
l«'il«,  S  franca  pir  100  kllogranimea  By  foreign  ahliia,  u 
franca  per  luO  kilogrammeH. 

Thmtbark  on  XitnUr  and  SiilphuHe  jlcirf*.— The  pre. 
luiuma  allowed  by  the  lawa  of  Olh  May,  lM1,nnd  Uth.liini' 
l^irt,  on  exportation  of  niiric  .tnd  sulphuric  ncida,  are— I'nr 
nitric  aelil.  .'i  frnnca  the  lOo  kilogramme*  ml  of  acM.  Knr 
sulphuric  acid, '.'0  centimes  the  ItK)  kllogranimea  net  of  mill. 
Citiic  And.— i\y  a  di'cree  of  the  2:!d  of  April,  K'i,%,  .ni  iimy 
la  taken  off  citric  acid  of  all  «<irts  from  the  Krench  colonics, 
Fiireujn  fcrflu  Inndlnti  Salt  f.-rmp'  from  Tminniie  Dull. 
— By  a  lUcroe  dated  .M*v  10,  I"^,•>,^,  the  dispoNltion.i  nf  ll'o 
ordlnanccH  of  Hlattlniy,  and  4tb  Detxuiher,  I-*!!!,  allowing 
foreign  Teaai'la  to  load  salt  In  French  porta  when  coniiiie 
in  lullast.  frie  of  tonnau'e  duties,  aru  cxtimled  tu  \,-»sA» 
coming  to  Franco  tcith  curgiH'a  The  exemiitlun  from  liii. 
nage  dutlea  ohall  bo  in  proportion  to  the  iiuanllty  of  8.hIi  n- 
ported. 

I.nfUnttrffH.—ny  a  ilceree  of  the  2.1d  .June,  l<Wi,  the  im- 
portation duly  on  locust  treea  la  fixed  as  follonrs:  lly  Knndi 
ahlpa,  '.'.•>  centlmea  the  100  kilogrammca.  lly  foreign  Khiim,  1 
franc  tlie  IIH)  kilograintnea, 

.Vui-i/ii/fon  />»<■» — K.'twptinn  to  .11  «f  Ddvmbcr,  IS,%5 |u 

a  decree  of  the  5th  June.  I*4.Vi,  the  exemption  of  nHVigiition 
dnea  accorded  up  to  the  lllst  .Inly,  IVk'i,  on  cargoi'sof  grain, 
flour,  rice,  potatoes,  and  dry  Tegetnblea,  !s  cxtende<l  In  tho 
;ilst  Kecember,  1S.VV 

lly  a  decree  of  the  14lh  July.  lUfift,  the  reguUllon  for  tlie 
adniisst<ui  of  motaaai-a  intended  for  diHtillati(ui  is  lixi'il  as 
follow*,  until  It  shall  lie  otherwiao  ordnini'd  :  lly  Freiiili  vi:r 
ai'is,  fnon  French  cobmlea,  exempt.  lly  French  vessi'ls,  fmm 
the  IJiBl  Iiidlea,  exempt.  By  French  vessels,  (Vom  Smitli 
America,  exempt,  lly  French  vesatla,  from  (he  Wui  liiilii«, 
exempt.  lly  French  resaela,  from  elaewhere,  '2  fniiici  iln.  loll 
kikigrammia  lly  foreign  Tesaela,  ;t  francs  the  IDo  kilo. 
grammca. 

By  a  decree  of  the  !)d  Oclolwr,  1*C>I,  the  dn'y  tliioi  existing 

on  Ihe  ej/,.rtation  of  leechea,  of  Wl  centimes  [i.r  loito,  whs 

atjollsbed :  and  on  the  Bih,  a  duty  of  ,'>0  ccntinii'S  per  liiO 

kil'4trammes  was  Imposed  on  the  Importation  of  ii.ilt,il  pr  i- 

■  Tialon*.     I  Ml  the  9th,  a  decree  prolonged  the  fr,e  miry  of 

'  Tcsaila    laden   with  grain,   flniir,  rice,  polutoi's,  iiihI  (liii-,' 

!  Tcgelables,  from  the  ilist  July,  K">4,  t.i  the  .'list  .Inly.  I'vV.. 

i  Another  decrxv  dated  the  "^Mh,  permitted   the  iniiHiruiiou 

!  of    learea  of  oranges,  ivy,  dona,  and  senna,  liiliiidiil  fir 

I  medlcliuii  puriHiaek.  free  of  duly.     On  llie  '.'Gtli  the  illsiilln. 

tion  of  grain,  and  all  ollu  r  farlnaceouas'iliNlaiicca  wh:itsocv«'r. 

I  «'aa  prol-.Ihlted  by  an  imperial  decree,  under  that  liatc ;  aid! 

'  en  the  0th  Novomber,  a  similar  decret-  ulhiwed  llii'  frri;  sil. 

mlaalon  of  ipiercitron  bark,  ImiH'rieii  by  I'ronch  vi'smis  lr>m 

countries  nut  of  KuroiM-,  and  reduced  llie  existing  duty  ,if  4'( 

I  franca  on  that  article,  arriTing  by  l''reiich  vessels  from  itif 

entrepots  of  Kurope,  Iti 'iO  francs;  anil  from  00  fniiira  In  ;;ii 

franca  'rlion  importcil  by  foreign  vessi-Ia  liiiving  iio  coimii.  r- 

rliil  treaty  with  rniiiee.    On  the  ll'.th  Noveinlicr,  notii>- wm 

communicated  by  eirculiir,  that,  by  a  treaty  roiirhnli'i!  U- 

twieii  France  and  llelglum,  the  foriniT  adinilt4'd  ge<>i;rn{iM. 

cal  and  marine  charts,  linen,  printing-ink.  types,  tlirciet  mi'l 

hemp  yarn,  straw  plait,  slate,  atone,  and  oiIut  raw  iiiali'rinK 

wltliiiut  a  I  rrlillcate  of  origin— llelgiiim  conceilliii-  to  Kniiire 

a  similar  privilege  on   chart*,  types,  printing-ink,  clotlii-M, 

paatelward  in  aheeta,  paper  of  all  deacriptiuna  except  coiurcil 
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or  morooeo,  •Ittei,  prrpured  plulor,  Bordesax,  Burtnindjr, 
jind  ChampsKne  winea,  itnd  alao  thou  of  Tonn  snd  najronnc, 
in  rMk. 

(>n  the  Kt.i  Ileoeinbcr,  a  declaration  waa  promulgatrd  be- 
Ini'en  tile  Kmperor  of  the  French  and  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
hy  which  tho  former  reduced  the  then  exUtInK  duty  on  olive 
ml  (not  exceedloK  180,1)00  klloKrammca  In  quantity),  wlion  Im- 
piirti-d  by  French  Tcuela,  or  thow  of  the  I'rince  of  Monaco, 
la  n  imlform  duty  of  IB  franca  per  100  kllnftrammea— the 
viHseli  of  tli(.  prtnrlpallty  being  »««lmll«ti-d  to  thoae  of  Bar- 
illiilii  for  payment  of  tonnage  dne»— the  duty  on  French 
»lm»  Imported  into  tho  territory  of  the  Prince  of  Monaco, 
l!i  niik,  being  flxoil  at  11  fTanra  80  centime!  per  hectolitre, 
mill  lit  10  centimes  in  bottle  not  containing  more  than  a  litre, 
lly  anothei  decree,  dated  the  20th  December,  mnlaMcs  from 
Hie  Kreneh  colonlei,  arriving  by  French  veiiacla,  la  admit- 
ted free  I  when  Imported  from  countries  out  of  Kurope,  at  a 
duty  of  3  fret  nnd  from  the  entrepiMa  at  a  duty  of  8  trancM 
per  I'W  kllogr..  i.ien  When  Imported  by  foreign  vesacla.  It 
la  fixed  at  18  franca  per  100  kilogrammes. 

On  the  «th  January  of  the  current  year,  three  decrees  were 
pulillstied  i  one  permitting  the  temporary  importation  of 
sheet  copper  Into  France  by  French  Tcssels,  or  direct  from 
tlie  country  where  It  Is  prmiciced,  free  of  duty;  whou  it  Is 
Inlenilcd  for  the  iianufacturc  of  boilers  or  machinery.  Its 
origin  must  be  cerllfled  by  the  Frenrh  consul  at  the  place  of 
im  de|i«rture.  Immediately  on  Its  arrival,  tho  Importer  Is 
Ixiund  to  make  a  declaration  at  the  rustom-honse,  of  the  num- 
ber and  weight  of  tho  sheets,  as  well  as  of  their  length, 
lireailth,  and  thlcknesa  The  cusfom-bonse,  after  having 
ineiTlalned  the  correctness  of  such  d.iclnrallon.  Is  enjoined 
to  cause  a  stamp  to  be  put  on  each  sheet.  In  order  t<5  assure 
tile  exportation  of  the  same  copper  ;  and  a  charge  of  5  cen- 
limes  for  stamping,  inchullng  tho  cost  of  tho  stamp,  is  made 
for  every  sheet  so  stamped.  Bond  must  be  given  that  tho 
vliole  quantity  of  copper  Imported  shall  Iw  used,  and  re-ex- 
ported, or  placed  In  the  public  stores  (excepting  such  parts  as 
inny  remain  from  cuttings  or  corners  of  sheets.  In  which  the 
duly  luiist  be  paid  In  the  same  proportion  as  If  they  were 
vliole  sheets),  within  six  months ;  and  the  custom-house  Is 
enjoined  lo  assure  Itself  that  tho  articles  so  manufactured  arc 
iqiial  li:  quantity,  kind,  and  quality,  so  that,  teniporarlty  nd- 
niltlcd,  sheet  copp.'r  can  only  Iw  exported  from  ports  or 
pUci'H  having  public  warehouses,  or  from  places  to  which 
inch  articles  aro  allowed  to  be  sent  In  trunirit.  My  another, 
tlif  temporary  Introduction  of  old  cast  iron  belonging  to  for- 
lisnbnilt  steamboats,  which  may  put  into  France  for  re- 
[ulrs,  IH  also  admitted  free  of  duty— the  Importers  giving 
sallicienl  security  for  replacing  in  the  entrepots  of  France 
viih'm  six  months,  an  equal  quantity  of  iron,  proper  for 
►hips'  u*,  to  that  which  may  have  been  employed  in  mich  re- 
p«irii.  Iron  imported  tmder  this  di'cree,  and  the  article 
iiisnufaclured  therefrom,  can  only  be  exported  frmn  places 
luiriii);  governnicnt  warehouses  ;  and  the  custom-house  is 
dmrgeil  to  see  that  the  Iron  iuiiiorted  and  not  uscil  be  lirokeu 
up  in  such  way  as  to  rejidur  it  luipusnible  of  being  used, 
othcrwim'. 

Tile  third  decree  subjects  foreign  vessels  at  the  IhIiiuiI  of 
Srmpil  lo  a  simple  tax  of  BO  cenllmcs  per  ton,  without  the 
aiiJItlonal  10  per  cent.,  but  this  is  lluiltod  to  the  port  of 
Cor^e.  A  decree  relative  lo  French  and  fureigu  emigration 
was  prontnlgati'd  oii  tho  l&th  of  Jauiwry,  a  copy  of  wliieh.  In 
t-tetuo^  witti  a  trunslation  into  KngliHli,  was  forwarded  by  ine 
tolbi' I),|mriiiii'iit  on  the  81st  uf  that  month.  A  circular, 
dated  l<)tli  .lanuary,  exempts  from  the  tax  of  Hfoiiibivie,  or 
/nnhie;,  certain  artlelei  i>f  Kreneh  origin,  or  foreign  goods  on 
which  the  duty  Imposed  by  law  has  been  paid,  when  they  are 
sent  lly  wuteir  from  one  part  of  the  empire  t4>  another,  pre- 
cautions b^'iug  taken  to  assure  the  lileutity  of  tlie  giiods  on 
their  arrival  at  the  port  uf  fle.itl.istlun.  lly  a  circular,  dated 
lOlh  January,  the  diwreo  of  -'Oth  December,  prohibiting  the 
importation  of  foreign  moiasiws,  cxlends  to  such  only  as  Is 
lutimled  for  distillation;  and  the  exemption  from  duty  on 
Frunoh  molasses  equally  applies  to  such  as  Is  Imported 
soiaiy  for  dUtillatlou.  Molasses  so  Imported  la  alwaya  nn- 
iler  the  surv,  illance  of  the  customs  till  after  Its  completion 
St  the  place  uf  distillation. 

UyaiioUier  circular  of  tho  27th  of  the  same  munth,  alco- 
hol produced  In  (lorslcji,  from  the  diHtlllatlou  of  the  bnllis  of 
daffodils,  figs  of  the  cactus  (prickly  pears  T),  Juniper  and  myr- 
111-  berries,  and  all  other  substaueeK,  with  the  exception  of 
farinaceous  (the  dlstlllatliin  from  which  substances  tho  cir- 
cular continues  to  prohlbiti,  aro  iidded  to  the  nnniber  of 
articles  admitted  free  of  duly.  A  decree  of  the  same  date 
modifies  thu  duly  on  juulper  and  myrtle  berries,  and  also  on 
UbU'-frults,  and  equalizes  thu  duty  uii  the  bulbs  of  daffodils 
aud  tigs  uf  cactus.  Ity  a  decree  of  the  !Ust  of  January,  for- 
did vluea  uf  every  descrliilliii  are  admitted  Into  the  Islands 


of  Martinique,  Onadaloupe,  Guiana,  Iji  lUunlon,  and  Senegal 
subject  to  a  duty,  when  Imported  by  French  ships,  of  'iti 
centimes  per  hectolitre,  and  to  that  of  B  francs  when  im- 
ported by  foreign  vessels.  A  circular  of  the  ist  of  February 
exempt*  from  examination,  at  the  custom-houses  of  France, 
the  baggage  uf  foreigners  arriving  from  foreign  parts,  to  em- 
tiark  for  places  abroad  ;  and  a  decree  of  thu  loth  allows  tho 
free  Importation  of  salt  (foreign)  Intended  for  the  mackerel 
flshory,  which  heretofore  was  conflnod  to  that  of  Franco,  from 
the  IBth  February  of  every  year ;  and  another  decree  of 
tho  14th  extends  the  period  for  its  introduction  from  tho  1st 
of  March  to  the  IBth  of  June;  previously  to  the  date  of  that 
decree,  it  was  only  admitted  between  the  10th  of  March  and 
the  IBth  of  Juue.  A  decree  of  tho  14th  of  February  imposes 
a  duty  on  sperm  or  whale  oil,  imported  in  French  ships,  from 
countries  beyond  Capes  Horn  and  Oood  Hope,  of  B  francs  per 
100  kilogrammes  on  tho  grots  weight ;  from  other  countries 
than  Kurope,  T.hO  francs,  and  by  foreign  vessels,  IB  francs 
per  100  kilogrammes,  lly  .lotlier  decree  of  the  same  date, 
flonr  from  Algeria  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  alt  parts  of 
the  empire. 

On  the  17th  of  February  a  decree  was  Issued  granting  a 
drawback  of  S.'iO  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  on  white  or 
mettled  soap,  composed  of  alkali  and  olive  oil,  or  from  vege- 
table oil,  entering  for  at  least  one  half  in  such  composition,  or 
for  less  than  half  If  mixed  with  animal  substances.  On  soap 
made  wholly  from  animal  substances,  a  drawback  of  0  fntncs 
per  100  kilogrammes  is  allowed,  and  4  francs  per  loO  kilo- 
grammes oil  soap  made  from  palm  or  cocoa  oil,  mixed  with 
animal  substances  or  rosin.  A  cln^ular  of  the  'iSth  of  Febru- 
ary specifies  tho  objects  which  shall  be  considereil  as  coming 
within  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  Spain  on  the 
IBth  November,  iWa,  which  aro  books,  dramatic  and  musical 
compositions,  paintings,  drawings,  engravings,  iithogrephs, 
sculptures,  geographical  maps,  and  all  other  similar  produc- 
tions, with  the  exception  of  works  of  art  applicable  to  agri- 
culture and  industrial  manufactures;  prohibits  the  reproduc- 
tion of  the  works  of  either  in  the  country  of  thn  other,  and 
indicates  the  ports  In  France  by  which  alone  such  works  cnn 
be  Introduced.  A  decree  of  the  lOth  of  March  authorizes  the 
Introduction  into  Martinique,  (Jnadaloupe,  t'ayennc,  and  1^ 
Keunlon,  of  salted  provljions  of  every  kind,  from  whatever 
country  or  under  whatever  flag  they  may  be  Imported,  on  the 
payment  of  an  Inward  duty  of  BU  centimes  per  100  kllu- 
gramnies.  The  saiuo  provisions  aro  allowed  to  be  introduced 
Into  Heiiegal  (St.  Louis),  at  the  same  duty,  if  imported  by 
French  vessels,  whether  from  foreign  countries  or  from  the 
entrepot  at  (ioree.  No  change  is  made  in  the  law  actually  in 
existence,  with  respect  to  provisions  arriving  at  Senegal  un- 
der a  toreign  flog. 

A  decree  of  the  14th  of  April  modifies  the  inward  duty  on 
wools,  arriving  direct  from  countries  situated  beyond  ('ape 
Horn  uiid  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  when  Imported  by  French 
vessels,  but  leaving  the  duty  actually  erlstlug  unchanged 
when  imported  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Another  de- 
criMi  of  the  same  date  repeals  the  export  duty  of  5  centimes 
per  Its)  kilogrammes  on  time  ;  and  by  another  decree,  under 
the  same  date,  the  duty  on  liqueurs  Imported  from  the  French 
colonies  Is  fixed  at  lb  francs  ]M'r  hectolitre  of  liquid. 

Oil  the  -!Id  of  April  un  allowance  of  Ave  per  cent,  for  loss 
In  weight,  whether  from  water  or  decay,  was  authorized  by 
di'cree  on  refined  salt,  if  Imported  by  sea  and  shipped  iti 
bulk  at  the  place  of  proilncllon  ;  and  a  second  decree  of  the 
same  date  establishes  the  inward  duty  on  nitrates  of  soda  and 
potashes  arriving  by  French  vessels  from  countries  situated 
beyond  t'ape  Horn  aTid  the  {'h\w  of  (rood  Hope,  at  1  frane 
per  H)i)  kllogninimes;  from  places  in  Kurope,  I!  francs  per  U«i 
kilogrammes ;  from  entrepots  S  francs  per  100  kilogrammes. 

l.'Urlc  acids  of  all  snrts  imported  from  the  colonies  uf 
France,  In  French  ships,  are  admitted  free  of  duty;  by  fm- 
eign  vessels,  at  a  duty  of  11  francs  per  loo  kllogrumnies. 

A  premium  or  bounty  of  B  'runes  is  allowed  on  the  exjiortii- 
tlouof  every  100  kilograninics  of  net  nltrh^  ueid,  ami  one  of 
■JO  eentiiiies  on  sulphuric  acid.     On  tho  '.iithof  April  a  circu- 
lar was  Issued  authorizing  the  temporary  free  adnilsalun  Into 
■  France  of  machinery,   glass  (fur  resilverlng),  bronzes,  and 
.  other  stinllar  workH,  and  books,  wlien  Imported  separately, 
'  or  in  Huiall  i|uantl(ies,  for  the  purpose  of  being  repaired  or 
finished,  on  condition  of  their  being  re-exported  within  six 
I  niuulhs.     lly  a  decree  of  the  '.'8th  of  April,  iron  work,   in 
bars  or  sheets  (without  dlstliiellun  of  origin)  fit  for  the  con- 
'  Htnietlon  .if  edltlees  or  dwelliug-houies.  Is  allowed  lo  bo  im- 
'  ported  Into  Senegal  by  Froncli  vessels,  free  of  duty,  whether 
I  coiiiliig  from  thu  cntre|H*itM  of  the  metropolis  ur  that  of  tro- 
I  ree.    Another  decrw,  of  the  same  date,  fixes  the  duty  on  old 
I  worn-out  type  at  B  francs  per  I'H)  kllugrammes.   An  nrri7r  ol 
May  5th  orders  tho  withdrawal  from  circulation  of  all  g"ld 
I  pieces  of  the  value  of  10  francs,  lieitring  the  elllgy  of  tho 
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preMBt  emperor,  to  take  idaat  on  the  ISfli  of  Oetober,  188& 
By  onfonnono*  of  the  Slit  Jnljr  and  4th  Deoamber,  ISM,  ell 
▼eiMle  arrlTing  in  Fnoee,  in  ballait,  to  take  in  aalt,  were  ex- 
empted firam  toimaBe  daea.  By  a  deeree  of  the  16th  of  May, 
186B,  (breign  reaaela  arrlTtng  with  cargo  eq|oy  the  lame  prir- 
ilega,  but  only  in  proportion  to  the  gaantity  of  aalt  talcen  by 
them ;  and  liy  a  cirealar  of  the  Sd  of  Jane  the  export  dnty 
on  aalt  ia  anppreaaed. 

Alcohol  distilled  tnm  daffodila  in  Algiera  ia  admitted  into 
France  free  of  dnty,  by  decree  of  May  23d.  By  a  decree  of  the 
3d  of  Jnnp,  the  delay  fixed  for  the  introdnetlon  of  prorillona 
Into  Franco  ia  prolonged  to  the  Slat  of  Deoember,  1866;  by 
another  of  the  6tli,  the  free  admiaaion  of  ahipa  importing 
grain,  flonr,  rioe,  etc.,  la  extended ;  and  by  a  circular  of  the 
11th,  the  exportation  of  theae  artiolea  ia  prohibited  during 
the  game  period.  A  decree  of  tiie  2Sd  of  June  accorda  the 
pririlege  of  tranaporting  grain  and  flonr  between  Algeria  and 
France  to  foreign  reaaela,  having  left  their  port  of  loading  on 
or  Iwfore  the  Slat  December,  IffiS.  By  another  decree  of  the 
■ame  date  the  exportation  nf  com  and  liarley  fh>m  Algeria, 
to  foreign  conntriea  ia  prohibited,  and  by  a  third  decree,  the 
importation  of  oarol  beana  by  French  Teaaela  ia  admitted  at 
a  duty  of  26  centimes  per  100  kilogrammea,  and  of  1  franc 
per  foreign  Tcsaela.  A  decree  of  the  Tth  July  admita,  free  of 
duty,  ranilla.  Imported  by  French  veaaeli  arrirlng  direct 
from  the  French  eoloniea,  Cayenne  and  HayotteL  A  dreu- 
lar  of  lOlh  July  impoaea  a  double  dMmo  on  the  amonnt  of 
ail  goremment  taxea,  to  remain  in  force  UU  the  lit  of  Jan- 
nary,  1868 ;  Inereaaea  the  exeiae  conanmptlan  duty  on  bran- 
diea,  apitlta,  liqnora,  and  brandy  ftvita,  from  84  ftanca  to  60 
fhuica  per  hectolitre  of  aloohol,  and  from  60  franca  to  M 
franca,  exoluilTe  of  the  double  didme,  the  tax  on  theae  ar- 
tldea  on  their  admlaakm  into  Parle,  and  further  impoaea  a 
tax  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  receipta  of  paaaenger  money  by 
railroad,  and  alao  on  the  oonveyance  of  gooda  by  faat  or  ex- 
preaatraina  By  a  decree  of  the  Ulhjuly,  molaaaea  Imported 
for  diatiliatlon  by  French  Teaaela  from  the  colonlei  of  Franoe, 
India,  South  America,  and  the  Weat  Indlea,  la  admitted 
free  of  duty,  and  from  other  porta  at  a  duty  of  2  franca  per 
100  kilogrammea.  When  Imported  by  foreign  reuela,  the 
duty  la  3  ftvnca  per  100  kilogrammes. 

A  decree  of  the  16tu  July  makea  many  change!  and  modifi- 
cations In  the  tariir  of  duties.  They  are  too  numerous  to  be 
imbodled  in  this  -"ommnnicatlon.  They  will  no  doubt  be 
published  in  one  of  the  aupplementa  to  the  general  tarif, 
which  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  when  published, 
with  any  others  which  may  hare  preceded  It,  or  by  which  it 
may  hare  been  followed.  The  avowed  ohject  of  theae  modl- 
flcatlona  Is  to  give  additional  encouragement  to  Ita  maritime 
commerce  by  the  total  repeal  of  duty  on  the  raw  material  of 
certain  articlea— the  produce  of  distant  countries— when  Im- 
ported direct  by  French  vesaels,  for  the  purpose  of  contribut- 
ing to  the  progreaa  of  thdr  own  manufactnrea,  and  by  totally 
repealing  the  duty  on  certain  artides  of  small  productive 
revenue.  Among  the  most  Important  of  these  modifications 
la  the  alteration  of  the  duty  on  caoutchouc.  The  duty  on 
this  article  of  20  francs  per  100  kilogrammes  Is  continued  when 
it  ia  melted  soldy  for  articles  of  manufacture.  Until  the 
publication  of  thia  deeree,  when  other  substances  wore  mixed 
with  caoutchouc,  or  gntta  percha,  dtber  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  color  or  adding  strength  to  the  article  manufactured, 
the  duty  waa  200  franca  per  100  kilogrammea.  Thl.i  tax  ia 
now  reduced  to  fit)  franca  The  duty  of  200  francs  will  in 
future  be  payable  only  on  articlea  composed  of  caoutchouc  or 
gntta  percha,  with  which  other  aubstancos  are  combined, 
and  when  Intended  for  other  purposes  than  that  of  being 
melted.  A  decree  of  the  31st  August  accords  the  free  ad- 
mtsdon  of  game,  poultry,  and  shcll-flsh  ilortuc) ;  and  one  of 
the  28d  September  prolongs  to  the  Blst  December,  1866,  the 
exemption  from  tonnage  duty  of  all  veasela  laden  with  grain, 
flour,  rice,  potatoea  and  dried  vegetables. 

The  Incroaao  in  the  price  of  racala  In  France  has  l>ecn 
very  great  nlnce  1848;  so  much  so,  that  general  complaint 
exists  on  the  sul^cct.  From  1852  to  1864  there  has  been  an 
Increase  of  price  from  40  to  46  per  cent  The  attention  of 
the  government  of  France  having  been  called  to  this  fact,  Ita 
effurta  have  been  not  only  to  prevent  a  further  Increase,  but 
to  effect  a  diminution  from  present  prices.  To  this  end  the 
tariffs  liaro  been  revised,  and  very  great  reductions  have 
been  made  upon  the  Importallmiof  foreign  cattle,  to  wit:  from 
$10  '23  to  74  conta  a  head  on  beef,  etc.  Nut  only  so,  but  the 
direct  attention  of  the  people  of  Franre  has  been  called  to 
the  use  of  aalt  meat,  and  the  experiment  of  opening  the  mar- 
ket la  being  made  with  much  aucceaa.  The  duty  upon  this  ar- 
ticle has  been  succossively  reduced  from  |6  RS  to  $8  1%  to 
$1  86,  and  In  the  month  of  October  laat,  to  Oi  centa  the  221 
pounds,  or  KM  kilogrammea  Under  theae  reductions  there 
bat  Iwi  an  astaoiabiog  duvdopment  iu  ita  importation.    In 


1854  the  importation  of  neata,  fireah  and  lalt,  reached  only 
S62T  qnintaux,  or  TTT,844  68-100  ponndas  while  In  the  flrat 
month  of  the  preaent  year,  the  importation  has  reached 
STW  qnintanx,  balng  more  tiuui  in  the  whole  year  of  1863 
by  20B  qalntanx,  or  44,T6I)  62-100  pounds.  I  transmit  here- 
with an  extract  tnna  the  Echo  fAgrieal,  ahowlng  the  usual 
mode  of  importing  aalt  meata,  with  the  respective  valuea  of 
the  several  qnalitlea :  "  Prime  pork  is  the  most  eommon  kind 
in  brine  of  gray  aalt ;  barrela  of  831ilba.  groaa,  or  196  90-100 
Iba-  net ;  value  f^om  |14  80  to  $16  81  the  barrd.  Meaa  pork 
ia  little  imported  and  doea  not  find  a  sale,  being  too  fat 
Prime  meaa,  flrat  quality,  preserved  in  brine  with  white  a^lt, 
from  lean  hoga,  ia  from  $18  60  to  $19  63  per  barrel.  Hams 
aalted,  sugared,  and  smoked,  sustain  a  oompaiiaon  with  the 
best  we  have  in  Europe,  and  find  a  ready  aale.  Shoulders, 
dry  aalted,  find  a  good  deal  of  favor  in  France.  They  come 
in  dry  barrela,  of  994  40-100  Iba  net;  value  f^om  $13  60  to 
$19  53  the  221  Iba.,  or  100  kilogrammes.  Lard  comes  in  bar- 
rete  of  266  20-100  lbs.,  or  in  firkina  of  46  62-100  Iba.  net; 
value  $13  the  110^  Iba.,  or  60  kilogrammes."  The  foregoing 
extract  will  indicate  the  kinds,  manner  of  importation,  and 
values,  for  the  benefit  of  Imporiera  By  a  decree  of  the  10th 
of  this  month  (March)  the  rates  of  dntiea  on  salt  meats  Into 
the  French  colonies  have  been  reduced  as  follows :  Into  Mar- 
tinique, Qaudaloupe,  Guiana,  and  La  Reunion,  salt  moats  of 
foreign  make,  from  whatever  country  Imported,  and  under 
whatsoiiver  fiag,  will  pay  a  duty  of  60  centimea  (9^  cents) 
per  kilogramme,  or  221  Iba.  The  same  duty  is  required  at 
St  Louis,  Senegal,  but  only  when  Imported  in  French  bot- 
toms, either  directly  from  abroad,  or  by  extraction  from  the 
entrepot  of  Oorie.  Those  meats  imported  into  Senegal,  un- 
der a  foreign  flag,  are  charged  the  doty  in  fone  before  the 
decree. 

french  Colonies. 


FrcDoh  ColonlM. 

Sq.  mllw. 

FopulUlini. 

Asia.— Pondlchorry,  In  the  Carnatte ; 
Karikal  In  Tanjore  ;  Mache 
on  the  Malabar  coast ;  the  flic- 
torles  of  Yamaon  and  Chan- 
dernagore.  In  Bengal ;  etc. . . 

AraioA.— Tho  establishmenta  on  the 
Senegal,  with  the  Islands  of 

St  Lonls  and  Qorko 

The  Island  de  la  KAunton 
(Bonrbou),     106,682 ;      Ste. 
Mario  at  Madagascar,  S,000 
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Algorle,    In    1862  — Euro- 
pean^  184,116;,  natives,   in 
184H,  82,428 

AMaatcA.- West  Indies- The    lesser 
Antilles,  Martlnlnne,  121,146; 
Ouadaloupe,  Bt  Martin,  Ma- 
rie, GaUnto,  Dodrado,  and 
the  group  called  the  Satntes, 

South  America— A  part  ol 
OuUna,  with  the  Isfand  of 

North  America— The  Mb. 
of  Ht  I'lerre  and  Mlqnelon, 

near  Newfoundland 

Paoifio  Ocean.— 

?a\-iS-T?~:[9:^ 

Now  CaledonU.  .do.  In  liios. 
ToUl 

6,488      !    814,925    | 

In  Africa  the  French  possess  Gor6e  and  some  facto- 
ries near  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal.  In  the  Fast  they 
have  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  and  Pondieherry,  Chander- 
na^ore,  and  some  smaller  factories  on  the  mainland  of 
India ;  and  their  vessels  are,  like  the  American?,  ad- 
mitted to  trade  with  Calcutta,  Uladras,  and  other  Hrit- 
iHh  settlements,  on  payment  of  moderate  dues.  The 
retention  of  the  Mauritius  by  England,  at  the  peace  of 
1814,  deprived  them  of  the  greot  receptacle  for  their 
privateers  in  the  East ;  and  on  the  continent  of  North 
America,  they  retain  nothing  since  the  cession  of  Lou- 
isiana to  the  United  States  In  1808.  Since  1841,  wlicn 
the  sovereign  of  the  Island  of  Mnj'otte  placed  hinnelf 
under  the  protection  of  France,  this  Island,  situated  at 
the  extremity  of  tho  Moiamblque  Channel,  is  to  all 
Intents  and  purposes  a  French  settlement.  Slayotte 
is  capable  of  feeding  a  population  of  20,000  souls,  and 
of  regularly  furnishing  provisions  to  o  squadron  of 
sbipB.    France  also  poggesso*  an  estabUghment  in  Aui- 
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tralla,  for  since  the  22d  of  March  1654,  C*|>taiii  Dn- 
boti  et  haa  been  commandant  of  the  Marcheaaa  and 
imperial  commisaary  at  tbe  Society  lalanda  and  New 
Caledonia.  There  it  also  an  unimportant  French  set- 
tlement at  Madagascar,  and  an  attempt  at  a  penal  col- 
ony has  been  made  at  Guiana,  where,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  French  government,  political  prisoners  haye 
been  mixed  with  the  refuse  of  tlie  galleys.  In  the 
seas  of  Europe,  Corsica  is  almost  the  only  insular  pos- 
session of  the  French.  They  have  no  great  maritime 
fortresses,  like  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  and  no  dependen- 
cies of  the  nature  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Commerce,  etc. — ^The  commerce  of  Franca  with  her 
colonies  is  regulated  by  the  same  narrow  maxims  as 
the  other  branches  of  her  foreign  trade.  The  colonies 
and  the  mother  oonntrj'  are  mutually  bound  to  trade 
exclusively  with  each  other.  The  staple  produce  of 
the  French  West  India  colonies,  as  well  as  the  Isle  of 
Bourl>on  in  the  East,  is  sugar ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
price  of  this  article  in  the  European  markets  will  not 
repay  the  expense  of  its  cultivation  in  those  countries. 
The  colonists,  therefore,  insist  that  all  other  sugars 
shall  be  excluded  by  heavy  duties  from  the  markets  of 
France ;  that  they  shall  have  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  8uppl}-ing  these  markets ;  and  on  a  complaint  that 
the  duties  imposed  on  foreign  sugars  were  not  high 
enough  to  give  them  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market, 
an  additional  duty  was,  in  1822,  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  director-general  of  the  customs,  imposed  on  all 
foreign  sugars.  In  retam,  France  possesses  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  supplying  the  colonies  with  all  the 
manufactures  and  other  European  goods  which  they 
require.  On  this  principle  of  mutual  monopol}'  the 
trade  is  now  conducted.  The  effect  of  this  system  is 
to  le\'y  a  tax  on  the  inhabitants  of  France,  in  order  to 
indemnify  the  colonists  for  the  losses  which  they  incur 
in  carrying  on  an  unprofitable  trade.  They  can  not 
furnish  a  supply  of  sugar  to  France  at  the  ordlnarj' 
rate  of  the  European  market;  and  the  price  must 
therefore  be  artificially  raised  in  that  country,  in  or- 
der to  enable  them  to  carrj-  on  the  cultivation  of  their 
estates ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  at  lil>- 
erty  to  buy  the  goods  which  they  require  in  the  cheap- 
est market,  but  must  take  them  at  whatever  price  they 
can  be  afferded  by  the  mother  country. 

Another  evil  of  this  colonial  monopoly  is,  that  the 
colonies  supply  more  sugar  than  Frunee  can  consume. 
But  It  can  not  be  sold  in  other  countries  at  the  price 
which  is  paid  to  the  colonies  by  the  mother  country ; 
and  hence  it  becomes  necessarj'  to  find  out  the  means 
of  forcing  a  sale  of  the  surplus  which  can  not  l)e  con- 
sumed at  home.  A  bounty  Is  accordingly  granted  on 
sll  sugar  exported  from  France ;  and  in  181)1,  while 
the  duty  on  the  importation  of  sugnr  produced  £1,08S,- 
030,  there  was  paid  back  for  bounties  £488,9r)l,  which 
was  more  than  one  fourth  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
loss  which  France  has  incurred  since  the  pence  of  1814 
by  this  erroneous  system  is  estimated  in  "  Bowring 
and  Villiers'  Beport,"  at  £40,000,000  sterling  ;  and  in 
return  for  these  great  sacrifices,  the  colonies  afford  but 
a  limited  demand  for  tlie  manufactures  of  the  mother 
country ;  in  1862,  It  amounted  to  23,482,000  kilogram- 
mes ;  in  1858,  to  26,481,000  kilogrammes ;  in  1854,  to 
88,297,000  kilogrammes. 

Colonies. — The  colonial  possessions  of  France  are 
quite  unsuited  to  her  greatness  in  other  respects.  The 
insurrection  engendered  by  the  first  Kevolntlon  de- 
prived her  of  the  western  half  of  St.  Domingo,  a  rich 
ami  beautiful  territory,  containing  formerly  more  ne- 
Kroes,  and  exporting  more  produce,  than  all  the  Rrlt- 
isli  West  Indies  together.  The  French  government 
seems  to  liave  relinquished  the  hope  of  regaining  tills 
country,  at  least  by  military  means,  and  to  limit  its 
araliition  to  the  remaining  colonies,  Martinique,  Guad- 
aloupe,  Cayenne,  in  the  West  Indies.  The  first  two 
are,  like  most  of  our  West  India  islands,  cultivated  to 
a  considerable  ejctent,  but  capable  of  much  improve- 1 


ment.  The  petty  island  of  Marie  Galanta  is  in  a 
similar  state ;  but  Cayenne  forms  a  part  of  a  moat  ex- 
tensive tract,  of  which  one  comer  only  is  as  yet  ren- 
dered productive,  and  which  may  eventually  become 
a  great  settlement ;  though  on  the  actm  at  health  it  is 
as  unpromising  as  the  adjacent  colonies  of  Demerara 
and  Surinam.  Before  the  loss  of  St.  Domingo  the 
annual  import  into  France  amounted  to  70,000  hhds. 
of  muscovado  or  brown  sugar,  60,000  hhds.  clayed, 
and  nearly  20,000  of  fine  clayed.  Of  this  verj'  large 
supply  there  were  exported  nearly  40,000  hhds.  of 
brown,  and  above  60,000  hhds.  of  clayed,  forming, 
exclusively  of  any  duty,  an  annual  value  of  between 
£2,000,000  and  £8,000,000  sterling,  and  affording  a 
most  acceptable  exchange  for  a  number  of  imported 
commodities.  The  sugar  thus  imported  ttom  St.  Do- 
mingo has  long  been  lost  to  France,  no  sugar  being 
now  exported  from  that  country. 

Algiert. — Among  the  colonies  of  France  is  Algeria, 
which  the  government  has  retained  since  its  conquest 
in  1880.  Of  this  dependency  Algiers  is  the  capital, 
the  seat  of  government,  of  a  prefecture,  and  of  a  bish- 
op's see  since  1888.  Algiers  also  possesses  a  govern- 
ment printingK>ffice,  an  academy  of  public  instruction, 
a  court  of  appeal,  a  tribunal  of  first  instance,  a  tribu- 
nal, and  B.  chambisr  of  commerce.  A  bank  has  been 
recently  established.  Several  newspapers  are  pub- 
lished at  Algiers.  The  Moniteur  of  Algiers  is  the  offi- 
cial paper.  There  is  also  the  Akhbar,  the  Mobacker, 
the  official  journal  in  Arabic,  the  Attai,  etc 

The  population  of  Algiers,  according  to  the  last  re- 
turns, amounted  ^o  55,682  Europeans,  of  whom  23,147 
were  French,  and  24,996  natives,  of  whom  17,868  were 
Mussulmans,  1380  negroes,  and  6758  Jews.  A  l*rotes- 
tant  church  was  commenced  in  Algiers  in  1843  and 
finished  in  1846.  There  are  at  Algiers  four  large 
mosques  and  abont  thirty  lesser  ones,  two  great  and 
twelve  lesser  synagogues.  There  are  few  manufac- 
tories in  the  capital  unless  of  silks,  carpetings,  woolen 
tissues,  fire-arms,  saddlery,  jewelry,  leather,  etc. 
From  the  last  published  official  returns  there  entered 
Algiers  within  the  3'ear  2279  ships,  measuring  209,642 
tons ;  of  these  265  were  government  vessels,  1134 
French  commercial  Ijottoms,  and  120  native ;  the  re- 
maining vessels  were  under  foreign  flags.  There 
sailed  outward  from  Algiers,  in  the  last  year  of  which 
wo  have  any  official  records,  22^)7  ships  measuring 
208,819  tons.  Of  these  249  were  government  ships, 
1148  French  ships,  and  117  native.  By  a  decree  of  the 
present  Emperor  of  the  French,  a  bourse  was  created 
at  Algiers  on  the  16th  of  April,  1852.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed account,  see  Algiers. 
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1'he  trade  to  Bourbon  island,  Guiana,  Martinique, 
and  (lUadaloupo,  out  and  home,  employed  in  1848,  492 
ships;  in  184!),  641;  1860,  486;  1851,602;  1862,  677; 
1868,  683.  The  mean  of  the  first  five  years,  660  ves- 
sels. 

Tlin  trade  to  Algiers,  Senegal,  India,  Madagascar, 
out  and  home,  in  1848,  1848  vessels ;  1840,  1988 ;  1860, 
1902;  1851,  2194;  1862,  2443;  1868,  2177;  mean  of 
the  first  five  years,  2064. 

All  along  the  north  coast  of  France,  the  fisheries 
consist  of  cod,  mackerel,  herrings,  and  pilchards.  On 
the  Atlantic,  and  still  more  on  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, are  caught  great  quantities  of  sardines,  a  flsli 
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of  passage,  which  appeara  periodically  in  shoals,  like 
the  herring.  The  flshery  of  tatdinet  is  said  to  give 
employment  to  8000  seamen,  and  the  sales  resulting 
from  the  prodace  amonnt  to  between  8,000,000  and 
4.000,000  of  firancs.  The  tunny,  a  fish  not  linown  in 
northern  latitudes,  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean  in 
the  early  part  of  summer.  It  varies  in  weight  from 
10  to  26  pounds,  and  is  in  lilce  manner  caught  in  shoals. 
These  home  fisheries,  little  calculated  for  forming 
seamen,  have  l>een  left  to  their  natural  progress,  while 
repeated  attempts  have  been  made  by  government  to 
extend  the  fishery'  in  America ;  a  design  favored  l)y 
the  early  possession  by  Franco  of  Newfoundland  ond 
Canada,  as  well  as  by  the  long  peace  that  followed  the 
treaty  of  Utrecht.  Toward  the  middle  of  last  centurj' 
the  French  fisheries  in  America  employed  annually 
about  6000  seamen  ;  but  the  unsuccessful  contest  with 
England  in  1766  reduced  them  greatly,  and  deprived 
them  of  their  principal  station.  Cape  Breton.  The 
peace  of  1788  was  concluded  under  better  auspices. 
The  islands  of  St.  Pierre  and  Uiquelon  were  ceded  to 
France  by  the  treat}'  of  Versailles,  and  the  rights  of 
fishing  and  of  dr}-ing  fish  from  the  Cape  St.  John  to 
Cape  Itay.  In  the  Gulf  of  St.  l^awrence  her  rights 
were  subsequently  recognized,  l)y  the  treaties  of  1802 
and  1814,  at  8  leagues'  distance  from  the  coasts  l>elong- 
ing  to  Great  Uritain  ;  but  within  the  gulf,  at  a  distance 
of  15  leagues  from  Isle  Ko3'ale,  and  80  leagues  from 
Now  Brunswiclc. 
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ragement  of  the  French  fisheries, 
.rv  sacrifices  have  been  made.  Uy 
the  law  of  the  J'-'d  of  July  1861,  liounties  are  granted 
to  the  fisheries  till  lH(il,  at  tlie  rate  of  120  francs  the 
ton.  A  ship  of  (iOO  tons  thus  receives  72,0i)0  francs 
lioiinty,  which  would  lie  2000  to  liOIX)  francs  per  man. 
The  only  time  thej'  were  over  in  a  prosjierous  state 
V  as,  not  when  they  were  protectcil  by  the  artificial 
encouragement  of  the  mother  country,  hut  when  the 
French  colonists,  being  in  possession  of  a  large  tract 
of  the  American  seu-coast,  were  in  consequence  com- 
pelled to  triL't  to  prudence  and  economy  alone  for  the 
(•uoccss  of  their  adventures.  During  the  scs.sion  1833 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  committee,  appointed 
to  in(|ulre  into  this  subject,  made  their  re|)ort. 

Frrnrh  FUherln. — lligli  bounties  have,  since  the 
Tear  17(i7,  been  paid  to  those  owning  ships,  and  to  men 
cniplored  in  the  French  llslieries.  In  pursuance  of 
ordinances  dated  the  24th  of  .June,  and  !»th  and  12th 
of  July,  1H51,  the  following  bounties  were  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  French  fisheries.  Tlicy 
came  into  oiteration  on  the  1st  Januarj',  WYi,  and  arc 
to  remain  in  force  until  the  80th  June,  lHt'>l  : 

"  Oxl-Jishrrj/, — Prrmmmn  fitr  (.'/lariirinii  ami  Kqiii/)- 
jting  Vemrlii. — For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
having  drying  or  ouring  grounds,  whether  on  the 
niasls  of  Newfiiundlaud,  Saint  I'lorre  or  Mi<|iicl(m,  or 
uiwm  the  great  Newfoundland  Hank,  U)  frjini:s.  For 
every  man  cii^jaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having  drying 
or  curing  grounds,  in  the  Icelandic  Seas,  50  francs. 
For  every  man  engaged  in  the  fisheries,  not  having 
drying  or  curing  grounds,  on  the  great  Newfoundlaml 
Bank,  80  fnmcs.  For  every  tnnn  engaged  in  the  fish- 
eries on  the  Dogger  Bank,  1.')  frani's. 

"liuuittiet  on  the  Produce  of  f'ulteriti, — On  the  im- 


portation into  the  French  colonies,  whether  in  America 
or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of  every 
quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  produce  of  French  fisher- 
ies on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  Saint  Pierre,  or 
Miquelon,  or  which  may  lie  taken  from  entrepots  in 
France,  20  francs.  On  the  importation  into  the  above 
colonies,  of  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish,  the  pro- 
duce of  French  fisheries,  if  the  fish  shall  l>e  exported 
from  the  French  ports  without  having  been  there 
warehoused,  16  francs.  On  every  quintal  of  dried 
codfish,  the  produce  of  the  Franch  fisheries,  and  im- 
ported direct  from  the  same  or  fh>m  French  entrepots, 
into  such  foreign  Mediterranean  ports  (except  those  of 
Sardinia  and  Algeria)  in  which  a  French  consul  may 
reside,  IG  francs.  On  every  quintal  of  dried  codfish, 
the  produce  of  the  French  fisheries,  forwarded  direct 
either  from  those  fisheries  or  from  French  ports,  and  im- 
ported into  Sardinian  and  Algerian  ports,  12  francs. 
For  every  quintal  of  cod-sounds  that  the  fishing-vessels 
may  bring  into  France,  the  produce  of  their  fisher}-, 
20  francs." 

Vessels  departing  for  the  fisheries  with  dr}-ing 
grounds,  whether  on  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland, 
Saint  Pierre,  Miquelon,  or  the  great  Bank  of  New- 
foundland, shall  have  a  crew  whose  minimum  is  to  be 
fixed  by  a  royal  ordinance. 

Whtle-jiahery. — The  bounties  granted  in  pursuance 
of  the  laws  of  24th  June,  and  9th  and  12th  July,  1851, 
for  the  encouragement  of  thd  whale-fisheries,  shall  lie 
fixed  as  follows,  to  date  from  the  1st  Januar}-,  18r>2, 
and  to  continue  in  force  until  the  30th  June,  1861 : 

"  liounties  on  the  Departure  of  I'eateli. — For  ever}' 
ton  of  shipping  outward  bound,  with  crews  compo.sc'd 
entirely  of  French  sailors,  70  francs ;  and  for  vessels 
with  crews  composed  partly  of  French  and  foreign 
sailors,  agreeably  to  the  provision  that  the  foreigners 
exceed  not  one  third  either  of  the  officers  or  crew,  48 
francs. 

"  Bounties  on  the  Return  of  Vessels, — On  each  ton  of 
shipping  where  the  crew  is  composed  entirely  of 
French  sailors,  50  francs.  On  each  ton  of  shipping 
with  a  mixed  crew,  24'6  francs." 

Under  the  conditions  that  the  vessels  shall  have 
fished  either  beyond  Cape  Horn,  or  to  the  east  of  tlie 
Ca])e  of  tiood  Hope,  as  far  as  62°  of  latitude,  and  shall 
have  lieen  out  at  least  16  months.  In  addition  to  the 
above,  there  shall  be  allowed  to  vessels  efiicdally 
manned  for  the  sperm-whale  (cachalot)  fishery,  in  tlie 
Pacific  (Jcean,  after  they  have  been  at  sea  for  the  eiiace  of 
at  least  30  months,  and  during  which  time  they  may  have 
reached  as  far  as  28°  of  north  latitude,  an  addilioiial 
iKiunty  of  15  francs  upon  the  sperm  oil,  etc.,  wliich 
they  shall  tiring  home.  The  bounty  on  the  produce 
will  only  be  accorded  for  an  amount  not  exccediug 
600  tons. 

Colonial  Tariffs, — The  navigation  between  France 
and  her  colonies  is  confined  to  French  vessels  measur- 
ing not  less  than  40  tons,  in  which  the  ollicers,  and  at 
least  th-ee  fourths  of  the  crew  are  French. 

Fremi,  (luiniia  (Cai/enne), — The  tarifi'  of  this  colony 
is  established  liy  decrees  of  the  local  authority,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  metropolitan  government. 

IMim  on  Imports. — French  merchandise  (with  the 
exception  of  that  admitted  free),  imported  direct  from 
|M>rts  of  France  or  her  colonies,  in  French  bottoms, 
pays  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Foreign  merchandlHo 
(with  the  exception  of  that  admitted  free)  pennittod 
to  be  im|)orted,  both  under  French  and  foro'gn  i\Af,», 
viz.  : 

"Beef,  salted  ;♦  butter;  codfish,  green,  dried,  and 
salted ;  lish-oil ;  wheat  fiour,  rye  fiour,  and  <'<ini  meal ; 
lard  ;  vegetables,  fresh  and  dry ;  lime,  slacked ;  salt 
|iork ;  rice ;  suit ;  staves  ;  stone  coal ;  tallow,  and  tal- 
low candles ;  tobacco,  in  leaves ;  whalebone  and  whale- 


.Taffls  ( 


Char,, 
sel  of: 


*  lly  a  lalo  decree,  ssltod  provisions  under  all  fliipi  anJ 
ttota  all  countriei  pajr  60  oentlmM  per  lOV  kUogrsmnies, 
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oil ;  wood,  and  pitch-pine,  pay  6  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
All  articles  not  ennmerated  above,  10  per  cent,  ad 
valorem." 

The  following  articleB  are  prohibited  importation 
for  consumption,  and  are  only  admitted  in  entrep6t 
{entrepM  jictif)* 

"  From  French  Colonies  in  French  Veiiels. — Cocoa, 
cinnamon,  cloves,  coffee  j  cotton,  raw ;  indigo,  and 
prepared  roucon ;  all  spirituous  liquors,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  brandy,  French  and  Martinique  cordials ; 
Kirschenwasser  and  gin ;  nutmegs,  pepper ;  sugar, 
raw  and  whitened,  and  wool. 

"  Fron^  Foreign  Countries  and  in  Foreign  Vessels. — 
Clothes,  ready  made,  comprising  hats  and  all  articles  for 
the  feet;  cotton,  spun;  gunpowder;  sugar,  refined; 
tissues  of  cotton,  slllc,  wool,  and,  hemp." 

The  following  articles  are  admitted  free  of  duty, 
without  reference  to  their  source,  under  all  flags : 

"Animals,  living;  agricn'*:ural  instruments  im- 
ported for  trial ;  machines,  and  similar  articles 
ncce!<sar3'  for  colonial  industry ;  specimens  of  nat- 
ural history ;  precious  metals  in  bullion  and  coin ; 
quiclc-lime." 

Jii/  French  Vessels  Arriving  Direct  from  France. — 
Utensils  and  implemants  of  husbandry,  especially 
shovels,  hoes,  hatchets,  plows,  pruning-hooks,  and 
liurrows;  salt  beef;  boilers  for  sugar  factories;  cod- 
fish and  other  salted  fish ;  flour  and  all  other  farina- 
ceous provisions ;  vegetables,  fresh  and  drj' ;  salt  pork, 
red  herrings. 

Duties  on  Erports. — All  products  of  the  colony  (ex- 
cept those  which  are  free)  exported  to  France  or  to 
p'rench  colonies,  in  French  vessels,  \  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. The  same  exported  to  foreign  countries  in 
French  vessels,  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

The  following  products  of  the  colony  are  subject,  on 
exportation,  to  the  following  additional  duty,  called 
{contribution  fonciere)  "  ground-tax  :" 


IVnonilruitlon  of 
merohnmlisc. 


"w; 


iber,  wetniit,  or 
meAsuiv. 


In  natltiual 
veHelH. 


;Annatto  or  roucou.  lUO  kilos,  or  220  lbs. 

Cocoa  

Cloves,  flowers 
"     stalks. . . 

Coffee .. 

Cotton 

IMolasses 

lOx-hlrtes jKach 

Ma  (rum). il.OOO  Iltre8=i64  gal 

pngar,raw  or  whito  MO  pounds. 


10  U'8 
8-88 
48-B 

a 

468 

37  2 

9-8 

1 

»3 
12-9 


In  furt-lipi 
veuets. 


to  M'8 
88'88 
90-7 

7-6 
1  02 
648 

9-8 

4 

9-8 
24 


"  Foreign  prohibited  goods  having  been  seized  ond 
re-exported,  2  per  cent,  nd  valorem.  Foreign  i)rohib- 
ited  merchandise  on  leaving  the  "  entrepdt  Jictif,"  i  of 
1  per  cent,  ad  valorem." 

The  following  articles  are  exempt  from  all  exporta- 
tion duties,  wliother  for  Franco  or  foreign  countries : 

"  Cinnamon  ;  eggs,  fresh  ;  ginger-root,  indigo,  nut- 
megs, pepper,  pimento,  siraoroubn,  specimens  of  natu- 
ral history,  turmeric,  turtles,  vanilla,  and  wood." 

Charges  for  Natiotializing  Foreign  Vessels. — For  a  ves- 
sel of  ioo  tons  and  under,  $11  23'5  ;  101  to  200  tons. 


918  88-8 ;  201  to  800  tons,  $16  66-6 ;  over  800  for  each 
additional  100  tons,  $2  80-8. 

Clearance  Duties. — For  the  long  course  (foreifi  voy- 
age) per  vessel,  $3  70*33 ;  for  the  great  and  small 
coasting  trade,  $2  80-8 ;  inscription  duty  (registration 
flree)  for  changing  the  proprietorship,  $1  11'6. 

Pilot  Dues. — If  the  vessel  anchors  in  the  roads  or  in 
the  harbor : — For  a  vessel  under  50  tons,  great  and 
small  coasting  trade,  $5  66 ;  60  to  99  tons,  $7  40*7 ; 
100  to  149  tons,  $9  80 ;  150  to  199  tons,  $11  28-5 ;  200 
to  299  tons,  13  88  ;  300  to  399  tons,  $16  66-6  ;  400  tons 
and  upward,  for  each  additional  IOO  tons,  $0  80*8.  If 
the  vessel  casts  anchor  in  the  roads : — Pilots'  services 
in  the  roads,  on  demand  of  the  captain,  when  not  re- 
tained for  conducting  the  vessel  into  port,  for  one  tide, 
$1  86 ;  charges  of  anchorage  iu  the  harbor  of  Cay- 
enne, $1  11*6 ;  delay  of  pilot  on  lK)ard  of  a  vessel, 
either  on  demand  of  the  captain,  or  I)ecau8e  of  quar- 
antine, Independent  of  board,  which  is  to  be  furnished 
to  him  at  the  expense  of  the  ship,  for  24  ly>ur8,  $1 
11'6 ;  pilotage  from  the  harborof  Cayenne  to  the  Point 
of  Moncouria,  witho'jt  respect  to  the  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  $6  55'5. 

The  pilot  dues  are  the  same  for  clearing  as  for  enter- 
ing the  port. 

Mayotte  and  Dependencies. -^Tben  are  only  pilot 
dues  to  be  paid  at  Mayotte. 

Senegal  and  Dependencies. — Foreign  vessels  pay  in 
Senegal  4  francs,  or  74'4  cents,  and  in  Gor^e  only  50 
centimes  per  ton.  They  can,  however,  neither  export 
nor  import  (except  through  Gorfie),  as  the  whole  trade 
is  open  only  to  French  shipping  and  French  manufac- 
tures, and  is  prohibited  to  all  other  nations. 

French  Settlements  in  the  East  Indies. — The  ports  of 
these  dependencies  are  free,  and  therefore  open  to  all 
nations. — Navigation  Act  of  September  21, 1793. 

Tariff. — Pondicherry,  Karikal,  and  Mah6,  tonnage 
duty,  without  distinction  of  flag,  4  cents  per  ton.  (1847.) 
Pondicherry  alone,  light-house  dues,  wituout  distinc- 
tion of  flag,  3  cents  per  ton.  Pondicherry  alone,  fer- 
riage dues,  without  distinction  of  flag,  88'8  cents  for 
one  vessel. 

St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon. — Before  1846,  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  import  into  these  islards  only 
such  goods  as  the  French  trade  could  not  supply,  and 
which  were  required  by  the  necessities  of  the  popula- 
tion. These  restrictions  were  al>ol!shed  by  a  decree 
of  the  governor,  of  May  7th,  1846.  American  ships 
sailing  direct  from  the  United  States  for  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre,  either  in  ballast  or  loaded,  enjoj-  the  same 
privileges  as  French  vessels  coming  from  the  United 
States,  and  pay  no  more  dut}'  than  the  said  French 
vessels,  with  the  exception  only  of  a  compensation  for 
the  interpreter — which,  however,  by  another  decree  of 
June  26,  1847,  has  become  entire,  r  optional :  that  is, 
if  the  captain  or  any  one  else  on  board  understands  the 
French  language,  he  is  not  obliged  to  take  an  inter- 
preter. Tlio  duties  for  American  vessels  are,  there- 
fore, as  follows : 


Deilgiultnn  of  tm««I, 

MJTIEs.                                                           ■         1 

NAVtaATlON, 

HoBpKal  duel,  per 
v*im!. 

Cuatom-hoiiie  duei 
un  the  vnluntloD 

Tuniuigt),  per  ton,    j  Pllolajff,  p«r  vaiiel. 

Llght-bniise,  per 

VtlMul. 

Exempt. 
■       »0  7t 

Exempt 
1      $2  80-8 
i        4  68 
{        648 

Extioipt 
I       11  86 

Kxompt 

|1  86      ■ 

Iporcontadval* 
1  porcentadval- 

80to49        "  

60  to  79        "   

' 

Ocennie. — The  ports  of  the  French  dependencies  in 
the  I'aciflc  Ocean  are  free  ports. 

Tonnage  Duties. — For  vessels  over  10  tons,  28-0 
cents  per  ton ;  for  vessels  under  10  tons,  18"8  cents 
per  tort. 

Duties  for  Nationalizing. — For  vessels  nnder  100 
tons,  $1  67 !  ft-om  100  to  200  tons,  $8  88"8 ;  from  200 


•  "  Entrepot ficti/"  «  private  stornhouse  where  goods  are 
under  tbu  solo  aupervlalou  of  the  dopoiltor. 


to  300  tons,  $4  44 ;  for  each  100  tons  additional,  $1 
ll-O. 

Duties  for  Clearance. — Decked  vessels,  $1  ll'C ; 
without  deck,  $0  18-6. 

These  aro  duties  both  for  American  and  French  ves- 
sels coming  or  going  direct  from  or  to  tlio  United 
States,  in  virtue  of  tlio  above-mentioned  decree.  If, 
however,  trading  indirectly,  they  are  subjected  to  the 
same  duties  as  all  other  sliips,  for  which,  both  French 
and  foreign,  the  du!y  is  as  follows : 
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TAurr  or  IMT. 


OmoRATlOH  or  TMBU. 

DDTin. 

OMIBrATIOIVI. 

Pllouca,                Tonnxa,        ',      light^aua, 
p«r  veaiel.                |>«r  tun,                 p«r  vetM). 

Hcplul, 
p«r  veiMl. 

Cuitom-hoau 
dnm. 

French  t>*s»tl», 

FroratM) — 19  tons 

From  80— 149  tons 

ISO  and  upward 

Foreign  vMttU. 

80  tons  and  loss 1 

81— 49 1 

an— T9 

•1  !» 

i  m 
i  fio 

•8  70J 

5514 
7  40 

■     90  04i               11  8< 
.      to  lU               tl  88 

•186 

V- 

tl  86    ' 

1  per  cent,  on 
too  valnatlon 
of  the  cargo. 

French  tosmIs  arriv- 
ing IVam  the  ports  nf ! 
tho  U.  S.  are  sub- 
jected to  tho  same  i 
duties  OS  Ainorican  : 

SOuidopward 

TAxmr  DuTin  on  Ihpoktatiun  of  SpiRirg  in  Fobkiqn 

ViSSILS,   BT   A  DkCKRE   or  NOTEMBEB   14,  1347. 


DvnomliuiHoB  of  nMrchandlM. 


T„'r;;::r'"«"°""'5' 


Wines,  French,  in  casks Per  barrel 

"  "        In  bottles iPer  dozen. 

Liquors,  cordials,  and  all  alcoholic  1  litre,  or  1 1 

wine.  In  casks. I    pint 

The  same.  In  bottle*. ,Per  dozen. . 

Absyutho,        "       " 

Beef,  "       I        "       ■■ 


tl  Sd 
87-a 

11-35 
74-4 

1  48 
87-9 


The  MDie  articles  pay,  in  French  or  Tahitian  ves- 
aels,  only  one  half  of  these  duties.  (1858.) — Com. 
Rel.  U.  S. 

French  Wrat  Indieii. — The  French  colonial  po9se»- 
siona  in  the  West  Indies  formerly  comprised  a  domain 
of  fU^tX  extent  and  value,  af^icultiirnily  and  commer- 
cially. The  war  consequent  upon  the  (preat  Revolution 
in  France  terminated  in  an  almost  total  destruction  of 
her  power  in  the  New  World.  Hayti  was  then  wrest- 
ed from  her.  Her  necessities  compelled  her  to  dispose 
of  I^iOtrisiana.  At  the  close  of  the  war  in  181.'>,  the 
naval  power  of  Great  Urituin  had  cnal>led  her  to  seize 
everj-  one  of  the  French  islands,  and  drive  the  fleet  of 
France  from  the  seas.  By  the  treaty  of  peace  consnm- 
mated  in  INl-l,  and  conflrme<l  in  1816,  England 
leleaaed  to  her  some  of  the  captured  islands.  Her 
possessions  in  that  quarter  now  consist  of  Martinique, 
G'ladulonpe  and  adjacent  islands,  and  the  north  side 
of  St.  Martin. 

The  intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the 
French  islands  (.San  I)omint;o  liein;?  then  included) 
was  originally  regulated  liy  an  nrril*  of  tlie  French 
government,  dated  the  30th  of  August,  17H4.  Amer- 
ican vessels  of  at  least  60  tons  were  admitted  into  cer- 
tain ports  in  those  islands,  laden  with  lumlntr  of  all 
kinds,  dye-woo<ls,  live  stock,  suit  liecf,  salt  fish,  rice, 
raw  hides,  iwltrj',  rosin,  pitcli,  ond  tar,  which  they 
exchnn.ee)!  for  rum  and  molasses,  and  goods  of  French 
inanufiicture,  paying  thereon  the  local  duties,  and  one 
per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  imports  and  exports.  A 
further  duty  of  three  livres  was  imposed  on  ever  hun- 
dred weight  of  suit  beef  and  flsh,  to  form  n  fund  for 
premiums  to  lie  given  for  flsh  from  the  French  llsliorics. 
The  colonial  legislatures  were  authorized,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  to  suspend  this  law.  Prior  to  the  French 
Revolution,  tlie  jiolliy  of  France  was  in  contrast  with 
that  of  Kngland.  That  of  Kngland  woa  to  monopolize 
the  carriage  of  the  articles  exchanged  ;  that  of  France, 
to  monopolize  the  articles  themselves.  The  former 
was  willing  that  the  I'nitcd  .States  should  have  sugar 
and  coffee,  provided  they  were  carried  in  Hritish  Imt- 
toms;  the  lattpr"wa«  willing  tliat  the  I'nited  States 
should  supply  her  sugar  and  cofTcc  plantations  with 
certain  articles  she  was  unalile  to  furnish  herself,  lint 
would  not  allow  tliem  to  receive  in  return,  the  most 
ralualili-  jirtslucti'ins  of  the  colonies.  Tliey  were  re- 
served for  consumption  In  the  mother  country,  and  to 
augment  the  natioiml  wealth.  Under  tliese  regula- 
tions, the  United  States  were  prompt  in  availing  them- 
•elves  of  the  advimtages  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and 
tmm  the  Frencdi  islands. 

Fn  I'Hfi,  our  exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  to  the 
French  West  Indies,  were  of  the  value  of  m,2*i:i.(HlO 
livr«a ;  and  our  lni|iorts  from  thence  of  the  value  oi'  i 


7,263,000  livres;*  and  the  American  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  had  an  aggregate  of  &095  tons'  burden. 
Upon  the  declaration  of  war  against  Great  Britain,  in 
1783,  France  opened  a  firee  trade  with  all  her  colonies. 
She  offered  the  United  States  the  monopoly  of  tliis 
trade,  on  condition  of  a  guaranty  of  her  possessions, 
which  was  wisely  declined.  Our  trade  with  the  islands 
during  the  war  wos  nevertheless  much  augnientcil. 
Our  proximity  enabled  us  to  seize  the  advantages  in 
advance  of  other  countries.  The  following  table  e.\. 
hibits  the  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  French 
West  Indies  for  the  years  designated : 

Yesn.  ImiwrU. 

1795 tlW^l.TRS 

1796 16,748,774 

1797 14,080,887 

179H lB,8ji«,091 

1799 2,024,929 

1800 9,8sft,lll 

1801 18,598,266 

Tho  exiHirta  of  our  domestic  produce  dning  the  years 
1804,  1805,  180«,  and  1807,  were  of  the  average  value 
of  $2,800,000,  and  of  foreign  produce  between  ir.'i.OOO,. 
000  and  #4,000,000.  Our  imports  during  the  same 
jwriod  were  of  much  greater  value  ;  but  the  principal 
part  of  them  were  re-shipped  to  Fnmco  and  other 
coimtrios.  About  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1807  tho 
Knglish  had  l)ecomo  possessed  of  nearly  all  the  French 
islands ;  and  they  were  not  restored  to  France  until 
1814,  and  then  with  the  loss  of  the  most  import.mt 
one— San  Domingo.  Its  loss  greatly  reduced  the 
amount  of  commerce  of  those  islands  with  the  I  iiited 
States,  as  is  exhibited  by  tho  subjoined  statement  of 
imports  and  exisirts  from  1821  to  18,33 : 


Eiport". 

t4,9,V4,9.V2 
a,408,94A 
8,6«6,(»3 
6,844,1190 
2,77(!.ti94 
6,128,4:13 
7,Ur,97a 


Venr*.  Iinpnrt*. 

Is2l.,  t90tl.A19 

ls22..  9«9,.'i09 

lv2:i..  9.SM,B13 

1821.,  8s4,n«4 

1826,.  848,968 

1826,.  978,270 

1827..  921,880 


K.n.rt.. 

ts96,486 
90I,IK)2 
8fi7,,%U5 
81 1,7.82 

1,011,966 
966,174 

1,040,863 


.Yi-Ar^,  Importn. 

1828,.  %m,K>l 


1829, 

18.80., 

1S81.. 

1883.. 

1888.. 


777,992 
618,687 
671,842 
678^7 
611,242 


tl,«24.TTl 

l,(>Ti,«7 

sik\Ttl!) 

TU.-TT 

«24,!)7.'S 

6i;),;i'j 


The  conditions  of  our  commercial  intercourse  with  tlic 
French  West  Indies  were  again  changed  by  a  myal  ur- 
dinanvo  l>caring  date  the  5tli  rcbriur.y,  182(1,  and  un 
act  of  Congress  l>caring  <'  '\i  Hio  9th  Jlay,  1828,  l!y 
tlio  former,  it  is  ordained  that,  after  the  1st  .July  ful- 
lowing,  all  vessels,  either  foreign  or  national,  may  im- 
port into  (iuadaloniio  and  Martinique  certain  artiilcs 
of  merchandise,  speciliud  in  tho  talilo  ucconi|iaiiyin^' 
the  onlinani'e,  on  paying  the  duties  tlierein  re(|>iiri'il, 
without  regard  to  their  Hags.  This  ordinance  alsn  iiii- 
nuls  all  then  existing  tariffs.  Tho  act  of  Congress  ail- 
mits  all  French  vcs.sels  "  coining  directly  from  the  is- 
lands of  .Martinii{UO  and  (iuadalou|ie,  and  laden  with  arti- 
cles the  growth  ami  manufacture  (feitherof  said  jslumls, 
and  which  uro  |ierniittod  to  1.^  cx|Hirtc<l  therefniin  in 
American  vessels,"  into  tho  (lortg  of  tho  United  States, 
on  payment  of  no  higher  duty  on  tonnage  or  on  cur^'uen 
tlian  are  im|xised  on  American  vessels,  and  on  car^'nes 
iiii|Hirte<l  in  Amcrii'an  vessels.  Tho  Frcncli  urdii'.anit' 
exempts  foreign  vessels  also,  importing  the  articles 
thus  authorized,  from  nny  other  duties  or  tonnage,  ur 
ony  |Kirt  cliargns,  but  those  to  which  the  vessels  of 
France  arc  subjected.     Tho   iiniKirtation  of  oilier  ar- 

•  The  llvre  was  a  coin  of  France  prior  to  1797 ;  81  Uvrcs  be- 
ing equal  to  80  fnmea. 


1844. 
1846,, 
1846.. 
1847., 
1848,. 
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tides  than  those  specified  by  the  ordinance,  by  foreign 
vessels,  is  prohibited ;  and  articles  allowed  to  be  im- 
ported can  only  be  re-exported  fiom  one  colony  to  an- 
other by  French  vessels.  The  imports  and  exports 
under  the  seregulations  have  already  been  given,  up  to 
the  year  1838.  The  following  table  exhibits  them 
from  the  year  1844  up  to  the  close  of  the  year  1866, 
inclusive,  embracing  a  period  of  12  years : 


YMt.. 

ImporU  from  FrSDch   1     Kiporls  t»  French 
Wut  Indlti.          1         W«>t  IndlDi. 

1((44 

1374,696 

41^082 

»(8,286 

151,366 

127,(W9 

71,469 

7.\684 

22,909 

46,287 

B2,SM 

161,086 

44,484 

$617,646 
664,108 
636,621 
608,164 
489,924 
194,998 
287,668 
810,281 
456,44'^ 
898,2.'S9 
612,027 
409,701 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848. ..♦. 

1849  

itao 

19,'Sl 

1S53 

18,VS 

]g,%4      

1856 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1849,  the  tariff  of  182U  was 
somewhat  modified  by  slightly  enlarging  the  imports ; 
but  the  equal  conditions  upon  which  national  and  for- 
eign vessels  were  placed  in  respect  to  tonnage  and 
port  charges  were  not  disturbed.  The  prospects  of  an 
iucrcuse  of  our  trade  with  the  French  West  India  pos- 
sessions, and  the  motives  to  impel  us  to  strive  to  ol)- 
tiiin  it,  will  be  found  in  a  brief  summary  of  their 
nuturul  resources  an'   'he  conditon  of  their  population. 

The  island  of  Guaduloupe  lies  l>etween  16°  68'  and 
lfi°  13'  i.irth  latitude,  20  miles  north  of  Dominica. 
Its  dp|)cndencies  are  Marie  Galante,  La  Desirade,  Les 
Saintcs,  and  a  portion  of  St.  Martin.  The  aggregate 
area  of  the  whole  of  them  is  IWJ  square  miles,  and  the 
po|iulations  of  all  136,000.  The  central  ridge  of  Guo- 
daioui>e  is  a  chain  of  volcanic  mountains  3000  feet 
hi(;h.  From  its  base  a  multitude  of  rivulets  descend, 
watering  tlie  low  lands  to  the  sea.  The  Saintes  are 
three  small  islands  situated  between  Guaduloupe  and 
Marie  Galante;  Desirade  is  10  miles  long  and  live 
miles  broad.  Marie  Galante  approximates  to  a  circle, 
and  is  14  miles  in  diameter.  The  soil  of  Guaduloupe 
is  liKl't,  and  ea.sy  of  tillage.  The  climate  is  excessively 
hot,  liut  much  tempered  by  the  sea-breeze.  About  8() 
incites  of  rain  falls  during  the  year.  About  one  half 
its  surface  is  planted  in  sugar-cane.  The  improve- 
ment in  machinery  luis  added  much  to  its  productive 
powers.  The  live  stocii  consists  of  black  cattle,  sheep, 
and  mules.  Guinea-grass  is  the  only  forage  grown. 
The  annual  value  of  all  the  produce  exported  aver- 
ages 25,000,000  francs,  and  consists  chiefly  of  raw 
sujrurs,  rum,  and  molasses,  with  some  coffee,  dye- 
woods,  cotton,  copper,  etc.  Nearly  all  these  exports 
go  to  France.  The  imports  consist  of  salt  moats  and 
tisli ;  flour,  ulive  oil,  cotton,  linen,  and  silk  fabrics ; 
wine,  perfumer}-,  etc. ;  the  annual  value  of  which 
equals  that  of  the  exports.  Al>out  600  vessels,  meas- 
uring an  aggregate  of  50,000  tons,  enter  and  depart 
during  tlio  year. 

Martinique  is  situated  between  latitude  14°  23'  and 
14°  52'  north.  It  is  ulwut  2H  mites  long,  and  10  in 
average  breadth,  with  an  area  of  290  square  miles,  and 
a  |»)|)ulation  of  16,000.  Mountains  occupy  its  centre, 
sldjiiug  into  plains  toward  the  sea-shore.  Al)nut  one 
third  of  tlie  island  is  level  land,  and  cultivaticu  as- 
cends 1500  feet  along  the  mountain-sides.  Tho  ntuplo 
]>ru(luet  is  sugar ;  its  other  products  are  like  those  of 
Guadaloupe.  Tlio  annual  value  of  its  ex)x)rts  is  n  lit- 
tle under  2O,()Ol),O0U  francs,  and  tlio  im|)orts  are  of  a 
like  value.  Almut  "5(1  vessi'ls,  French  and  foreign, 
are  engaged  in  the  trade.  Ihitli  these  islands  aro  di- 
vided Into  urrondisscmentH,  and  have  a  governor  and 
legislative  ecmncil,  and  judicial  tril)Uuuis,  .Slavery 
was  abolished  in  all  tho  French  colonies  some  years 
(iuee.  The  larger  portion  of  their  iMjpulatiun  is  black. — 
Com.  Stl.  U.  S. 


French  vessels  from  the  French  islands  of  Martin-* 
ique,  Guadaloupe,  St.  Pierre,  Miquclon,  and  Cayenne 
in  French  Guiana,  were  e.xempted  from  tonnage  duty 
under  the  special  act  of  Congress  of  the  9th  May, 
1828,  and,  as  to  St.  Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  by  the  proc- 
lamation of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  dated 
the  20th  of  April,  1847,  consequent  on  tho  removal  by 
France  of  the  restrictions  on  vessels  of  the  United 
States  in  said  islands. 

A  French  vessel  bringing  fish  from  the  banks  of  the 
British  colony  of  Newfoundland,  being  the  product  of 
the  waters  of  that  colony,  is  not  exempt  from  tonnage 
duties ;  the  act  of  the  8d  of  March,  1846,  exempts 
from  such  duties  onlj'  French  vessels  coming  directly 
from  the  islands  of  Miquelon  and  St.  Pierre,  either  in 
ballast  or  laden  with  articles  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  either  of  said  islands,  and  there  is  no  other  pro- 
vision of  law  or  treaty  authorizing  an  exemption. 

French  Colonies. — Decree  of  /September  29th,  1856. — 
The  Emperor  Napoleon,  has  decreed  as  follows : 

Article  1.  The  extension  fixed  by  the  decree  of 
September  19th,  1866,  for  the  operation  of  the  modifi- 
cations in  the  tariff  of  customs  in  the  colonies  of  Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe,  the  island  of  Keunion,  and  of 
Senegal,  in  all  that  relates  to  grains,  breadstuffs,  and 
dried  pulse,  is  continued  to  December  31st,  1867. 

Article  2.  Our  ministers,  secretaries  of  state,  etc., 
will  see  to  the  execution  of  this  decree  which  will  also 
be  published  in  the  "  Jiulletin  des  Lois."  The  United 
States'  consul  at  Paris  communicates  to  the  State  De- 
partment, under  date  November  10th,  1856,  as  fol- 
lows :  "I  beg  to  point  out  to  your  notice  a  modifica- 
tion in  the  duties  on  wool,  as  published  in  the  Moniteur 
of  the  8th  instant  (which  I  herewith  inclose),  and  of 
which  the  following  is  a  translation:  'Viewing  the 
law  of  the  27th  July,  1866,  which  has  modified  the 
importation  tariff  on  wool  in  bulk.'  "  Considering  that 
it  is  necessary  to  place  the  duties  established  on  the 
importation  of  combed  and  dyed  wool  in  unison  with 
the  existing  duties  on  wool  in  bulk,  it  is  decreed : 

Akticlk  1.  The  custom-house  duties  on  the  importa- 
tion of  combed  wool  and  dyed  wool  are  fixed  as  follows : 

Kr. 

Combed  wool By  French  vessels,  per  100  kilo's  70 

"  By  foreign  vessels,        "         "       SO 

Dyed  wool  of  all  sorts.. By  French  vessels,       "         "      100 
"  •'  ..  By  foreign  vessels,       "         "      115 

"  St.  Fiebrb,  January  22d,  1867. 

"  Since  my  last  report  there  has  been  a  considerable 
change  in  the  duty  on  tobacco  imported  from  the 
United  States.  It  has  lieen  raised  from  20  francs,  or 
about  ii'd  76  |)er  220  lbs.,  to  the  enormous  figure  of  CO 
francs,  or  about  $11  26  per  220  lbs.,  making  an  aug- 
mentation of  200  per  cent. 

"  Some  slight  ameliorations  have  l>een  made  with 
rcs|)cct  to  tho  importation  of  pork  and  hams,  which 
heretofore  had  to  pass  through  a  French  port  before 
admission,  but  which  can  now  be  imported  direct 
from  tlio  1,'nited  States  under  a  duty  merely  nominal. 

"  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that  the  French  govern- 
ment sliuuld  extend  this  privilege  to  all  articles  indis- 
criminately that  could  be  imported  here  from  the 
United  States. 

"  The  ini|)ortation  of  flour  from  the  United  States 
into  this  island  has  been  much  greater  this  year  than 
liuring  previous  yojtrs.  From  the  .30th  June  to  tho 
31st  December,  1856,  upward  of  10,000  barrels  have 
been  imported  direct  from  the  United  States,  and 
about  an  equal  ({uantity  of  United  States'  tiour  has 
liecn  im|H)rted  liy  way  of  French  ports.  This  may  be 
accounted  for  by  the  iluty  having  been  jiniiorarily 
reduced,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  tho  measure  is 
not  a  permanent  one.  The  new  duty  (which  expires 
to  give  place  to  the  old  one  un  tho  31st  Doceml>er, 
1M57)  is,  on  every  220  lbs.  of  flour,  2  francs,  or  al)OUt 
37|  cents.  The  old  one  is,  on  every  220  lbs.  of  (lour, 
20  francs,  or  about  $3  75,  a  duty  that  of  course  ren- 
dered the  importation  of  dour  impossible  so  long  as  it 
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existed.  You  will  olwerve  from  the  returns,  that  this  I 
island  exports  almost  nothing  to  the  United  States. 
The  staple  products  are  sugar,  rum,  coffee,  and  these 
are  not  allowed  to  be  exported  except  to  France. 
Some  years  ago  there  was  a  consideralilo  exportation 
of  molasses  to  the  United  States ;  but  this  branch  of 
commerce  has  completely  died  out,  owing  to  the  great 
extension  of  distilleries  in  the  island  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  moiosaes. — CunnUar  Returnt. 

In  order  to  present  an  English  view  of  the  com- 
merce and  linonccs  of  Oance  of  late  years,  we  add 
from  Tookk's  "  Ilistor)'  of  Prices"  (vol.  vi.,  London, 
1857)  the  following  "  Conclusions  arising  out  of  the 
Inquiry  as  to  the  Finances  and  Credit  Institutions  of 
France,"  contributed  by  William  Nbw.maiich,  Esq., 
to  the  new  volumes  of  that  worlc. 

"  That  the  revolution  of  Februarj-,  1848,  occurred  at 
a  period  when,  by  the  operation  of  numerous  causes, 
the  finaucds  of  the  French  government  were  already 
seriously  embarrassed  ;  that  among  the  most  important 
of  these  causes  were  the  laws  of  1841  and  184*2,  under 
which  the  State  had  taken  upon  itself  the  responsibili- 
ties and  the  ex))enditure  entailed  b}'  the  construction 
throughout  France  of  an  extensive  net-work  of  trunk 
lines  of  railway  ;  the  unproductive  expenditure  for  n 
long  series  of  years  of  largo  annual  sums  in  Algeria  ; 
the  unproductive  expenditure  of  considerable  sums  on 
public  works,  yielding  no  ade<iuate  return  either  direct 
or  indirect ;  and  the  maintenance  for  a  long  pori'Kl 
of  an  excessive  annual  outlay  on  the  army  and  ma- 
rine ;  and  that  in  immediate  aggravation  of  all  these 
causes  of  linancial  disorder,  there  had  occurred  in 
France,  in  the  closing  months  of  1840,  and  throughout 
the  •  'e^iter  |)art  of  1847,  a  commercial  crisis  (taking 
it'  ^\n  in  the  serious  failure  of  the  hai  \  I'St  of  1856) 
mure  severe  and  disastrous  than  bad  been  cx])erienced 
in  France  for  20  or  .SO  years. 

That  the  suspension  of  cash  pa^nnents  by  the  llank 
of  France,  adopted  in  March,  1848,  and  maintained  for 
two  years  and  a  hulf,  till  August,  18&U,  was  a  measure 
wholly  unavoidable,  in  consequence  of  the  prevalence 
in  March,  1848,  of  extreme  internal  discredit,  which 
admitted  uf  being  met  in  no  other  form  ;  tliut  the 
prevalence,  during  these  two  anil  a  half  years,  of  a 
verj'  low  |)rice  of  com  in  France  ;  of  a  state  of  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  France  which  establishcil  u  large  yearly 
bulaiice  in  favor  of  thot  country  ;  and  of  the  alisence 
of  any  |Militicul  couses  which  rendered  it  necessary  for 
the  government  to  require  excessive  advances  from 
the  Hank  of  France,  rendered  the  sus|)ension  practi- 
cally unproductive  of  any  depreciation  or  inc-onve- 
nience ;  and  led  to  its  removal  in  August,  Ix.W,  by 
the  sfHintaneous  accumulation  in  the  Hank  of  France 
of  un  amount  of  treasure  quite  e<iual  to  the  amount  of 
notes  in  circulatiim. 

That  among  the  important  circumstances  which 
have  cnntrilmted  to  strengthen  the  position  of  the 
Bank  of  France  since  1848,  and  to  aid  the  government 
in  its  plans  for  fostering  credit,  has  been  the  extension 
by  i:i-2,0<K),(KiOor  4'14,U0(),()0<J  sterling  of  thedisposable 
means  of  the  Uank  of  France  in  consequence  of  the 
additiiiii  of  that  amount  in  the  form  of  small  notes  to 
the  former  average  circulation  of  the  estalilishment. 

That  under  the  autwTiitic  government,  established 
in  December,  ISi'iI,  there  Ipivo  l)een  intnxluced  into 
France  a  set  of  financial  prini'iples ;  and  there  have 
beeu  placed  in  course  of  trial  a  series  of  financial  ex- 
periments, distinguished  by  a  novelty  which  finds  no 
sanction  in  any  successful  precedent ;  by  a  lianlihood 
whicli  set  at  naught  almost  cver^'  established  canon 
of  finance :  and  l>y  a  disregani  of  tlie  future,  which 
purclmses  present  popularity  at  any  cost. 

That  the  earliest  purposes  to  which  the  new  finan- 
cial ]K)licy  was  ilevoted  were  the  n?du<'tion,  in  March, 
W>'1,  ut  the  interest  on  the  French  .1  per  cent,  debt ; 
the  im|MHiition  on  the  Hank  of  France  of  a  new  char- 
ter wliicb  compelled  it  at  once  t«  lower  the  rate  of  dis- 


count to  3  per  cent,  and  to  moke  large  advances  oh 
stock-exchange  securities ;  the  concessions,  on  condi- 
tions more  or  less  onerous  to  the  State,  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  lines  of  railway ;  and  the  introduction  of  seve- 
ral joint-stock  companies,  encouraged  by  every  State 
appliance  to  foster  the  application  of  credit  to  purposes 
of  speculation. 

That  between  th'  early  part  of  1862  and  the  autumn 
of  1863,  the  prosperity  and  progress  which  seemed  to 
prevail  in  France  were  chiefly  the  results  of  the  artifi- 
cial  measures. 

That  the  difficulties  of  various  kinds  which  have  oc- 
curred in  Franco  since  the  dose  of  18o;l ;  ami  morn 
especially  the  dlfHcultics  experienced  b3'  th^  Hank  of 
France  in  the  autumns  of  1865  and  1856,  have  arisen 
in  a  i>rincipal  degree — allowing,  of  course,  for  the  war 
and  the  scarcity — from  the  embarrassments  and  disor- 
ders entailed  l)y  the  policy  which  has  forced  upon 
France  enterprises  and  speculations  disproportionate 
to  its  resources  of  available  capital. 

That  these  endiarrassments  and  disorders  would 
have  become  altogether  overwhelming  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  springing  np,  since  1840,  chiefly  In  the 
gold  countries,  and  in  cons.^quence  of  the  gold  influx, 
of  a  demand  for  French  manufactures  and  produce,  so 
large  ond  continuous  that,  during  the  9  years  1848-'ri(;, 
the  balance  of  trade  In  favor  of  Fnmce  has  amounted 
to  not  much  les.s  than  i."80,n00,000  sterling. 

That  neither  the  apparent  success  of  the  reduction 
of  the  French  5  per  cents,  in  March,  1852,  nor  the  a|). 
parent  success  for  some  time  of  the  enforced  niaintcii- 
unce  of  a  lov.  <ate  of  discount ;  nor  the  setting  up  (if 
|K)pular  discount  and  loan  lianks ;  nor  the  apparent 
alacrity  with  which  the  subscription  lists  of  the  war 
loans  of  60,000,0()()  were  filled  up ;  nor  the  maintcn- 
nnce  for  a  long  period  of  the  schemes  of  selling  lircad 
at  an  artificially  cheap  price  ;  nor  the  multiplication 
of  railway  companies  by  means  of  guarantied  diri- 
dends  ;  nor  the  apparent  prosinrity  created  t)y  piihlie 
works  and  credit  institutions,  afford  the  smallest  sup. 
port,  when  examined  minutely  and  fully,  to  the  finan- 
cial  principles  and  the  financial  ])racticc8  which  huvo 
held  the  supreme  place  in  France  since  Deccmlii-r, 
1851. 

That  of  the  two  great  credit  institutions  called  the 
Credit  Foncier  and  the  Cri'dit  Mobilicr,  the  former  is 
directed  to  a  useful  and  luudablo  object,  but  is  de- 
graded  and  disfigured  by  the  IntnxUiction  of  elements 
of  gambling,  empirical  and  pernicious  ;  and  the  lattor, 
the  Credit  Mobllier,  seeking  to  obtain  large  profits  liy 
exciting  viident  fits  of  stoi'k-jobliing,  and  to  olitain 
large  funds  by  the  issue  of  obligations  practically  not 
payable  in  specie,  ap]>roaches,  in  di'sign  and  mnrliin- 
ery,  nearer  than  any  institution  of  recent  times,  to  the 
mcxlel  afforded  by  flaw's  Bunk  of  171(>,  and  the  Com- 
pagnie  dcs  Indes  of  the  three  fidlowing  years. 

That  as  the  result  of  the  whole  Investigation  con- 
cerning the  financial  jiolicy  of  France  since  1847,  there 
have  been  made  apparent  tliree  |irinclpal  facts,  namely : 
1st.  That  between  1817  nod  1851,  it  was  the  abundant 
harvests  and  low  price  of  firnd  In  France,  which  con- 
tributed in  the  largest  ilegree  to  preserve  order,  to  re- 
store cash  payments,  and  to  re-establish  an  equlliliriuni 
between  the  incoino  and  expenditure.  2d.  That  lie- 
tween  1851  and  1857,  It  has  been  the  £10fl,n(K»,000 
sterling,  made  available  to  Fnmce  by  the  economy  of 
Its  metallic  circulation,  and  by  the  demand  for  its  silks 
and  wines  in  the  gold  countries,  which  has  so  far  car- 
ried it  through  the  |)erils  of  war,  scarcity,  and  exfrav- 
agance ;  and,  ild.  That  the  reckless  and  socialistic 
financial  p<dicy  intrmluccd  since  December,  18,")|,  has 
already  exjiosed  France  to  failures  antl  perils  quite  as 
formidable  as  any  that  were  threatened  liy  the  revolu- 
tion (if  1848,  and  unless  subjected  to  early  and  severe 
restraints,  will  assuredly  produce  the  most  disastrous 
consequences."  See  TiHtKK'a  Hittory  of  J'rices,  \u\. 
vi.,  Loudon,  1867,  pp.  130-134. 
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Frank,  the  nanw  \>y  which  th«  Turks,  Greeks, 
Aralin,  etc.,  designate  a  Christian.  It  probably  origi- 
nated during  the  crusades,  in  which  the  French  (de- 
scendants of  the  Gen>  an  Franks)  particularly  distin- 
guialied  themselves.  Europe  itself,  too,  was  named 
Franh'atan,  or  the  country  of  the  Franks. 

The  Frank  language.  Lingua  Franca,  is  a  jargon 
-which  is  spoken  in  the  Levant,  as  the  common  medium 
of  communication  between  Europeans  and  the  inhalv 
itants  nf  the  East.  Its  chief  ingredient  is  Italian,  and 
it  probably  originated  during  the  crusades,  which 
braii^ht  i<o  many  difTerent  nations  together. 

Frankfort-on-tbe-Maine  (Ger.  Frankfurt  Am 
Maim'),  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  so 
called  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Prussian  town  of 
Frankfort-on-the-Oder.  It  took  its  name  (Franken 
Furl)  from  the  river  bcinjj  fonlable  at  this  point;  and 
is  supiiosed  to  have  been  founded  by  the  Franks  in  the 
fifth  century. 

From  the  earliest  times  Frankfort  has  been  closely 
connected  with  the  other  free  cities  of  (Jcrmany. 
During  the  ancient  empire  the  cities  formed  together 
one  rorjioration  at  tlie  Imperial  Diet,  and  enjoyed  one 
vnte  in  the  public  affairs.  Up  to  tlie  dissolution  of 
the  (icniian  empire,  in  the  year  1804,  there  existed  a 
great  number  of  free  towns,  which  had  preserved  their 
sovereignty  and  independence  against  tlie  surrounding 
princer,  depending  only  on  the  empire,  and  enjoying 
various  privileges  granted  to  them  by  the  emperors. 
These  disappeared,  for  the  greater  part,  with  the  events 
of  the  Kevolution.  Of  tliose  which  had  survived  the 
German  empire  the  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Luboc  were  incorporated  with  the  French  empire ; 
while  Frankfort  became  the  seat  of  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  the  same,  created  by  Napoleon,  and  piaced  under 
the  rule  of  the  Prince  Primat  Archbishop  of  Katisbon. 
The  overthrow  of  the  French  conqueror  in  1813  re- 
stored these  towns  to  their  former  independence,  and 
they  were  received  as  sovereign  members  of  the  con- 
federation. The  towns  of  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 
Lubcc  once  belonged  to  the  Ilansa,  that  celebrated 
league  which  was  fonncd  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
Its  real  object  was  the  protection  and  extension  of 
commerce ;  but  its  jwwor  and  intluonco  increased  in 
SUCH  u  way  that  it  at  length  included  eightj'-iive 
towns ;  it  equipped  fleets,  and  declared  war  on  neigh- 
boring States.  England  and  other  powers  concluded 
treatifs  with  the  Hunsa,  and  wore  glad  to  enjoy  its 
fricndsliip.  This  league,  however,  was  dissolved  in 
1030,  when  the  last  of  its  diets  was  held  at  Luliec; 
nnil  from  that  time  the  three  cities  of  Hamburg,  lire- 
men,  and  Lubec  remained  alone,  as  the  properly-called 
Hanse  Towns.  Tlieso,  witli  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
fnnu  the  four  free  cities  of  the  German  Confederation. 
Those  four  free  cities  are  represented  in  the  German 
Diet  by  one  minister,  an<l  have  together  one  common 
voice.  Notwithstanding  this  joint  representation,  each 
one  of  the  four  cities  has  its  own  |)articular  representa- 
tive at  the  seat  of  the  Diet.  Hamburg  is  rc))rescnted 
by  Mr.  Kirchenfrauer,  Bremen  l)y  Burgomastor  Smidt, 
Lulipc  liy  Senator  Ehlcr,  and  Frankfort  by  Dellar- 
nier,  senator  and  eldest  liurgomastor.  The  joint  vote 
of  till*  four  cities  is  nltoriiately  intrusted  to  each  of 
the  towns  for  the  period  of  a  year.  The  free  cities 
likewise  have  in  common  n  supreme  court  of  a|i|Hial 
for  law  cases,  and  political  (jucstions,  too,  sitting  at 
Lulwc  ;  and  the  control  over  which  is  alternately  ex- 
ercised by  one  of  the  four  cities.  Besides  that,  there 
exists  lietween  them  a  Himilitude  of  ]iolitical  institu- 
tions. Their  form  of  government  is  that  of  a  repub- 
lic, the  basis  of  which  (excepting  the  short  period  of 
184»t-'5())  lias,  nevertheless,  always  been  rather  more 
of  an  aristocratical  than  of  a  democrutical  character. 
Their  interests  are  closely  united ;  they  have  the  same 
political  friends  and  op|Hmeiits. 

Tlu>  chief  manufactures  are  car|)ets,  table-covers, 
oil-cloth,  cotton,  woulon,  and  silk  fabrics,  jewelry,  to- 


bacco, playing-cards,  etc.  Frankfort  was  made  ft  fnt 
port  in  1881,  and  is  also  one  of  the  four  great  empo- 
riums for  supplying  Germany  with  merchandise.  The 
river  Maine,  which  is  navigable  to  Bamberg  in  Bava- 
ria, where  commences  the  Donau-Maine  Canal  leading 
toKelheim  on  the  Danube,  and  the  numerous  railways 
which  centre  in  Frankfort,  render  it  the  industrial  and 
commercial  centre  of  the  south-west  and  west  parts  of 
Germany.  No  German  city,  with  the  exception  of 
Berlin,  is  the  centre  of  so  great  a  number  of  railway's. 
Four  great  lines,  and  seven  others  of  a  more  local 
character,  meet  in  the  city.  The  Maine-Necker  rail- 
way leads  southward  to  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Baden, 
whence  railways  proceed  to  Switzerland,  Wurtemberg, 
and  Bavaria.  The  Tatuius  railway  leads  west  and 
north-west  to  Mayence,  and  to  Wiesbaden.  From 
Mayence  a  railway  goes  to  Ludwigshafen,  the  harbor 
of  the  Bavarian  Palatinate  opposite  Manheim,  thence 
to  Strasbourg,  and  therefrom  to  Paris  as  well  as  to 
Switzerland,  Another  branch  from  Ludwigshafen 
meets  the  Strasbourg  and  Paris  railway  at  Nancy. 
From  Wiesbaden  a  line  is  now  (1805)  in  course  of  con- 
struction to  Coblcntz.  The  Main-Weser  railway  passes 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  two  Hesses  to  Cassel, 
and  communicates  with  Hanover,  Bremen,  Hamburg, 
etc.  On  the  right  its  branches  lead  to  Berlin  and 
Saxony,  and  on  the  left  a  line  will  soon  he  opened  to 
Cologne.  The  Hanau  railway  connects  Frankfort 
with  Hanau  and  the  chief  places  on  the  Maine  to 
Bamberg,  from  which  southward  with  Nuremlwrg, 
Augsburg,  Munich  and  Austria,  and  in  another  direc- 
tion with  Leipsic,  Dresden,  and  Bohemia.  There  are 
also  local  lines  to  Offenbach,  the  chief  manufacturing 
town  of  Hesse  Darmstadt,  to  Soi  "u,  a  much-fre- 
quented bathing-place,  and  to  near  l\imburg,  one  of 
the  famous  spas  of  Germany,  Frankfc  rt,  however,  is 
chiefly  indebted  for  its  great  wealth  to  being  the  seat 
of  extensive  banking,  commission,  and  funding  trans- 
actions. In  proportion  to  its  size,  it  is  probably  the 
richest  city  in  the  world.  There  are  about  twenty 
tirst-class  banking  houses ;  among  these  are  the  Roths- 
childs, Grunelius,  Metzter,  and  others,  well  known  in 
the  commercial  world.  The  number  of  those  in  the 
stock  and  exchange  business  amounts  to  at  least  200. 
A  city  bank,  with  a  capital  of  10,000,000  florins,  was 
established,  lust  summer,  and  has  just  (1855)  com- 
menced business  operations.  The  two  fairs  of  Easter 
and  Michaelmas  are  still  much  frequented.  Goetlie 
was  bom  here  in  1749.  Civil  population  (1852)  62,861, 
being  47,100  Protestants,  10,661  Catholics,  and  4600 
.Jews ;  military,  5650 — 1717  being  Austrians,  1713 
Prussianti,  1301  Bavarians,  and  82!)  natives.  The 
population  of  Frankfort  is  but  slowly  increasing,  on 
account  of  the  ohl  illiberal  laws  still  in  force  as  to 
admission  to  citizenship.  Only  such  are  admitted  as 
can  prove  their  ability  to  maintain  a  family ;  so  no 
merchant  can  be  admitted  unless  he  prove  that  ho 
possesses  ut  least  5000  florins,  and  generally  persons 
possessing  that  sum,  or  even  more,  are  not  admitted 
unless  they  marry  a  citizen's  daughter,  in  which  case 
the  law  is  more  favorable.  The  ancient  law  is  also 
still  in  force,  that  none  shall  mend  a  shoe  or  drive  a 
nail  unless  he  be  a  master  and  member  of  one  of  the 
coriHirutions,  and  he  can  not  become  a  member  unless 
he  bo  the  son  of  a  citizen,  or  marr}'  a  citizen's  daugh- 
ter. The  restrictions  to  which  the  Jews  were  long 
subject  have  now  mostly  been  removed.  They  are  en- 
titled to  vote  at  the  elections  of  members  to  the  legis- 
lative assembly,  and  may  return  four  of  their  own 
number ;  they  are  also  admissible  to  all  oflices  not 
connected  with  the  senate,  the  permanent  assembly  of 
the  citizens,  law,  religion,  or  education.  The  inhal>- 
itants  of  Sachsenhauson  are  mostly  of  Saxon  descent, 
and  distinguished  from  their  fellow-citizens  in  man- 
ners, dress,  and  language,  as  well  as  occupations, 
being  mostly  employed  in  gardening,  flehing,  etc. 
Tlio  city,   with  a  small  territory  of  thirty-eight 
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RquAK  mites  lying  immediately  •lonnd  it,  constitutea 
the  free  state  of  Franltfort.  Tlie  Kovamment  is  vested 
in  a  senate, ■«  le)(islative  assembly,  and  a  pen;ianent 
committee  of  citizens.  Tlia  senate,  whicli  exercises 
tile  executive  power,  ia  composed  of  44  memliers, 
divided  iato  three  branches— Justices,  senators,  and 
counselors,  and  having  two  presidents,  one  chosen 
fhim  each  of  the  two  ttrst-mentioned  benches.  The 
legislative  assembly  is  composed  of  94  meml>ers,  of 
whom  20  are  senators,  2O  memliers  of  the  permanent 
committee  of  citizens,  45  chosen  annually  by  the  citi- 
lens  collectively,  and  0  deputies  fh>m  the  rural  dis- 
tricts. The  permanent  committee  consist  of  60  mem- 
bers chosen  from  among  tho  citizens  of  all  ranks.  The 
legislative  assembly  meets  annually  in  the  month  of 
Noveml>er,  and  siU  for  six  weeks ;  and  its  sanction  is 
requisite  to  all  new  laws,  the  budget,  etc.  With  the 
free  cities  of  Luboc,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  Frank- 
furt occupiea  the  seventeenth  pluue  iu  the  (iermanic 
Confederation.  It  enjovd  one  vote  iii  the  genorul  as- 
sembly {J'Unum),  and  furnishes  a  contingent  of  CHS 
men  to  the  federal  amy.  Population  of  the  State 
(1862)  77,971. 

Fraakfort-on-the-bder,  a  town  of  Prussia, 
province  of  Urandenburg,  and  capital  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Frankfort,  stands  on  the  left  liaiik  of  the 
Oder,  lift}'  miles  east  by  south  of  Berlin,  with  which, 
since  1H42,  it  has  Iwen  connected  by  railway.  The 
town  is  regularly  built,  and  surrounded  by  old  walls 
with  towers  and  ditches.  It  has  three  8ul>url>s,  one 
of  which  stands  on  the  opitosite  bank  of  the  river,  and 
communicates  with  it  by  means  of  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  university  founded  here  in  1600  wos  removed  to 
Bruslau  in  1X10.  Frankfurt  has  a  Koninn  Catholic  and 
six  Ihrotestant  churches,  a  synagogue,  gymna'ium, 
olistetric  school,  orphan  asylum,  work-houne,  theatre, 
etc.  Being  the  capital  of  a  government,  it  is  the  seat 
of  a  superior  and  other  judicial  tribunals,  of  iMiards 
of  taxation,  agriculture,  etc.  Though  inferior  to  its 
namesake  on  the  Maine,  it  is  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  activity,  being  situated  on  tho  high  road 
from  lierlin  to  iSilesia,  unci  on  a  navigable  river  com- 
municating liy  canals  with  tliu  Vistula  and  the  Kibe. 
It  has  throe  annual  fairs  in  the  months  of  February, 
July,  and  Noveoilier,  attended  by  merchants  not  only 
from  Germany,  but  also  from  other  [Mirts  of  Kurope. 
It  has  manufactures  of  woolen  and  silk  goo<ls,  st<M-k- 
ings,  gloves,  leather,  tobacco,  sugar,  lirandy,  mustard, 
etc.  Immediateh'  beyond  the  liridge  is  a  monument 
to  Prince  Leopold  of  Brunswick,  who  was  drowned 
here  in  1785  while  attempting  to  rescue  an  unfortunate 
family  from  an  inundation  of  the  Oder.  At  Kunners- 
dcirf,  in  the  vicinity,  Frederic  the  (ireat  was  defeated 
with  great  loss  by  the  AustrUns  and  Kussiuns  on  I'.'th 
August,  1769.     Population  (1K49)  29,969. 

Ftoebooten  (Fr.  Jiibiulim),  a  name  given  to  a 
class  of  piratical  adventurers  of  all  nations,  but  es|ie- 
ciaily  of  France  unit  England,  who  have  obtaineil  a 
place  in  bistort'  liy  the  courage  and  intrepidity  they 
displayed  in  executing  the  must  difficult  enterprises. 
The  origin  of  their  history  is  involved  in  obscurity, 
nor  lias  the  derivation  of  their  nomo  been  precisely 
determined  ;  but  thti/ibutliert  of  the  French  historians 
corres|xmd  to  the  bunmrfrt  of  our  own  writers.  (.See 
BucANKEKS.)  The  South  American  iHlunils  formed 
the  chief  theatre  of  their  exploits ;  and  such  was  the 
relentless  hostility  they  exercised  against  the  Span- 
iards, that  during  the  latter  half  of  the  soventeenth 
centurj-  their  commerce  in  those  seas  was  almost 
utterly  ruined.  At  the  commenceinent  of  the  follow- 
ing century  these  during  adventurers  sustained  a 
aeries  of  diaaslt^rs  which  sensibly  diminished  their  num- 
liers ;  and  their  name,  which  during  a  iM'riixl  of  60 
years  had  lieen  so  redoulitalilu  and  .Ireadeil,  ceased  to 
\mi  formidable  from  that  time.  I'ho  term  freeliooter 
lias  been  applied  in  a  general  sense  to  robbers  and 
oUier  plunderers.     See  Buc-anekim. 


"  <e  Imperial  Cities.— Thia  appellation  was 
bestowed,  under  tho  German  empire,  on  certain  cities 
which  acknowledged  no  head  but  the  em|>eror,  and 
were  governed  b}'  their  own  magistrates.     Some  uf 
these  cities,  as  Worms  and  Colo<;ne,  acquired  vurioug 
privileges  and  immunities  at  an  early  period,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  assistance  tlii-y  rendered  the  ciii|i6rnrs 
in  repressing  the  arrogance  of  the  nobles  ;  and  com- 
nierce  and    manufactures    gradually  contributed  to 
their  importance.     In  this  manner  the  imperial  cities 
originated  in  the  middle  of  tho  twelfth  century,     it 
would  appear,  however,  that  there  were  free  cities  in 
(iermany  which  luid  existed  from  the  time  of  the  Ko. 
mans,  though  {wssessing  little  in  common  witli  thu.^e 
of  later  times,  and  which  in  the  tioginning  of  tho  six. 
teenth  century  tost  their  must  valuable   privilp^es 
and  even  the  namo  of  freo  cities,  through  the  i);iiur- 
anco  and  carelessness  of  their  magistrates.     As  In  tlie 
nature  of  these  privileges  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  re- 
mark that  they  were  such  us  to  cunsti'ute  them  iioth. 
ing  less  than  Indepenilent  republics.     The  cities  of 
I^ombard}-,  enriched  by  commerce  and  encouraged  by 
the  popes,  often  ventured  to  resist  their  musters  the 
cm|>erora ;  and  their  example  was  followed  by  tliusc  uf 
Germany.     In  the  middle  of  tho  thirteenth  century 
two  im|iortunt  confederacies  were  established  tor  cuiii- 
mon  objects — the  Ilaiiseatic  league  in  1241,  niul  tliut 
of  the  Khenish  cities  in  1246.     The  |iowerl'ul  llanse. 
atic  League  lasted  nearly  400  3-eurs,  anil  its  dis.sdlu. 
tion  was  clfected   by  several  causes  in  Itiljd.     'I'he 
remnants  of  this  league,  with  the  former  cunl'eitcrai'v 
of  cities  which  hud  its  representatives  in  the  (ierman 
Diet,  as  well  us  the  free  cities  of  Hamburg,  llrcinen 
and  Lubec,  were  incorporated  with  the  Frencli  em- 
pire in  miO.     As  these  cities  co-o|ierated  vipinmsly 
in  the  recovery  of  (ierman  indejwndcnce,  the,-  were 
acknowledged,  together  with  Frankfurt,  as  free  citiej 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  and  us  such  tiicy  jnined 
the  (iertnnM  confederacy,  .luuc  Hth,  181.),  and  olit.iined 
the  right  of  a  vote  in  the  Diet.   •See  also  IIansk  Tdw.ns. 

Free  Trade.  A  nation,  imssessing  all  necessary 
physical  nsuurccs,  but  imperfectly  develuiied,  likg 
England  a  century  agu,  like  tho  United  States  miw 
may  do  one  of  two  things.  It  may  resolve  to  pruduie 
fur  itself,  or  resolve  tu  let  others  produce  fur  it.  If  jt 
resolve  to  use  its  own  products,  it  must  resolve  iidt  to 
use  the  products  of  otiier  nations.  Now,  what  is  a 
protective  taril)',  which  prevents  tho  sale  of  fiirei(;n 
products,  but  this  resuluticm  expressed  by  legi«laliun  ? 
Two  things  are  necessary :  1st.  Not  to  use  tlie  pro- 
ducts of  utiicrs.  2d.  To  pnxltice  for  one's  self.  I'ho 
first  is  protection.  Now  it  is  true,  that  witlmut  iiidus- 
try  at  huiuc,  protection  from  abroad  will  avail  mitliing, 
for  there  is  nothing  to  protect.  And  without  resuiines, 
neither  protection  nor  industry  will  avail  any  thing. 
We  admit  tho  necessity,  lirst,  of  natural  resmirees  j 
second,  of  industry  ;  we  claim,  third,  the  neiessity  of 
protection. 

Protection,  then,  is  the  resolution  of  a  nation  not  to 
use  foreign  products ;  this  is  the  negative  side  uf  the 
(X)Iicy  of  home  industry.  V  resulutiun  to  prdduee  fur 
itself  is  the  ullirmutivu  sidv ,  and  is  necessary  to  ciiin- 
plet«  it.  Such  a  resulutiun  in  a  iiatiun  is  like  self-vun- 
tnd  in  an  individual,  and  protection  is  no  inure  un- 
natural in  tho  one  than  self-control  in  thu  utlier. 

It  is  a  dumestic  |>ulicy,  designe<l  to  keep  foreiga 
goods  out  uf  tiie  home  market.  Now,  u  nutiun  may 
say  it  will  not  buy  of  others.  This  is  protection.  It 
can  nut  si  y  others  shall  liuy  of  itself.  This  is  lieyond 
tho  puwer  of  protection ;  and  Knglund  rvaclieil  thin 
point  years  ago,  wo  tliink  as  early  as  tho  beginninf,'  uf 
tho  century.  During  the  Kuru|)ean  war  she  enjoyed 
the  most  eti'ectuul  protection,  for  we  admit  tlio  ilinx  uf 
the  free-traders,  that  protection  is  a  sort  of  war,  thus 
far,  (hat  it  involves  mutual  exclusion,  Kiij^lanil's 
tloets  swept  the  seas,  cunveyiug  around  the  wurlil  her 
merchautuicn  that  curried  the  raw  materials  tu  her  fac- 
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torieii,  »ad  carried  it  bacli  mannfactorcd  to  the  end* 
of  the  earth.  No  other  nation  but  the  United  Statei 
proten<led  to  share  the  carrying  trade,  and  we  then, 
favorRiI  l>y  lilce  prutection,  tint  licgan  to  manufac- 
ture. 

Kngland  commnnded  tlie  marltot*  of  the  world. 
Wliut  had  ahe  to  fear  for  the  marltct  at  home  ?  Pro- 
tection had  done  itt  perfect  work — It  wa»  ftincttu  offi- 
cio ;  and  yet,  when  Kngland,  thlrty-live  yctars  after, 
when  they  bad  become  uiieleaii,  ventures  to  throw  off 
901110  of  the  reatrictions  that  nwathnd  hor  induBtr}',  we 
are  told  she  had  altandoned  the  principle,  convinced  it 
was  r.  mistalca. 

Ohoim  Kkyknuk  raosf  CirsTOHS  or  Orkat  Britain,  ArriR 
DicnitcmoN    or    Drawraikr,    with    Htatrmcnts    or 

OUSTOMD   DUTIW  RKPRALRO,  HEDDCED,  OR  EXI'IBKD  EArU 

Year,  and  tuuse  imposeu,  raoM  IHIK  to  18A6. 


UTIMATRD  AMHVAL  rmoDVOI  or           i 

CUVTOIU 

MJTtM 

TIAM. 

CURTnUi, 

1 

1S15 

lUpMlttd. 

Itnpmcd. 

£2.3,488,000 

£228,000 

£124,000 

1816 

19,84^0«0 

8.'1,000 

90,000 

lsl7 

28,111,0110 

1,000 

T.OOO 

ISIH 

22,H6»,00U 

, 

.... 

IMIU 

21,9,^2,000 

472,000 

1,260,000 

1820 

24,104,000 

6,000 

\m 

22,.'i72,0O« 

20,000 

.... 

WH 

28,64H),00O 

1R8,000 

.... 

1S!W 

24,841,000 

211,000 

Hi4 

24,711,000 

1,418.(H)0 

46^66o 

\»a> 

24,A60,0A0 

2,768,000 

1«J6 

22,9.^5,000 

778,000 

isifli.ooo 

\m 

2»,202,000 

I.IKW 

21,000 

ls«S 

22.H6«,iHH) 

86,000 

3,000 

IS'29 

22,620.000 

126,000 

IWtl) 

22,914,000 

hnsm 

8a',«io 

\m 

21, A  12,000 

1,0(I6,(N)0 

626,000 

\m 

2U>7S,000 

248,000 

28,000 

ls3:t 

2I,2.^8,000 

847,000 

1S»4 

21,W4,00O 

806,000 

17,000 

MSS 

22,146,000 

8aooo 

1886 

28,046,000 

148,000 

i,66o 

1,S8T 

22,068,000 

.... 

IMS 

22,«ltt,000 

\m 

28,184,000 

6,(HH) 

MM 

2:),842,000 

i,o6o',o6o 

\u\ 

2S,S1 5,000 

27,l')6o 

\m 

22,623,(XK) 

1,499,000 

leV.oflo 

ISII 

22,647,000 

171.000 

1M4 

24.107,000 

2s6,fl00 

.    <  • 

1S46 

21,706,000 

8,fl08,(HI0 

1S48 

22,278,000 

7!i5,000 

i',000 

mi 

21,6.56,000 

iU.\lNM) 

.... 

184S 

22,894,000 

tm,(m 

1*49 

22,269,IXH) 

889,000 

•  *  •  • 

ISM 

22,020,000 

8!M,000 

•  t  •  • 

ISM 

22,197,000 

801,000 

. .  >  t 

l»5'i 

21,791,000 

96,000 

HVl 

22,lft2,000 

1,500,000 

16,1)00        , 

InM 

22,1117,000 

988,000 

44<!,000 

1S55 

22,2'i7,000 

2,226,000 

"  We  have  seen  that,  apart  from  foreign  trade,  the 
[wpulation  of  ever)-  country  supply  their  own  wants 
t(i  tlin  extent  of  from  !K)  to  !I9  per  cent,  of  their  wliole 
roii!!uinption  ;  that  the  business  of  funiishinj;  thi:i  sup- 
ply  is  liv  oxtrcmo  division  of  lalior,  apiK)rti<>iied  among 
foiir  tiftlis  of  a  people ;  that  their  intoriml  tnule  oon- 
ji»ts  in  distributing  these  products  of  iiidiistry  ;  that 
ihiii  ili.stributiim  is  sul)stttiitittlly  an  exchange  among 
the  wliiito  individuals  of  a  jjopulatioii,  of  proilucts  for 
priHliu'ts.  or  products  for  services,  or,  in  the  lust  analy- 
sis, of  labor  for  lalior  ;  that  this  exchange  is  made  by 
the  Ufjenc  y  of  merchants,  and  tjikcs  the  shapd  of  sales 
anil  puri'lioses,  that  is,  leaving  out  of  view  the  medi- 
um of  exchange,  men  pay  with  their  own  labor  for 
what  they  need  of  the  labor  of  others ;  that  all  the 
anciuy  of  mercliants,  brokers,  banks,  and  credit,  is 
merely  a  means  of  elfectiiig  this  exchange,  that  the 
coiiiiiiodities  or  labor  thus  exchanged,  are  estimated  at 
prices  expressed  in  money  of  account,  which  prices  are 
mainly  govenicii  l)y  the  price  of  '  ibor  ;  that  \x\ton  the 
rejjular  movement  of  this  cxi'haiige,  mainly  depends 
the  well-being  and  comfort,  tlie  energy  and  product- 
iveness of  labor ;  that  if  this  movement  proceeds  rap- 
idly and  undiaturbed,  production  and  cuusumptiou  will 


go  hand  in  hand,  until  IndirMuali  rMch  the  ftall  power 
of  both,  and  a  greater  il«^  .>  of  general  comfort  and 
competency  Ite  enjoyed  than  has  yet  been  known.  We 
have  seen  that  one  of  the  great  diaturbing  cauaes  of 
thin  ayatem  of  domestic  distribution,  of  the  comfort* 
and  necesaariea  of  life,  waa  found  in  the  occasional  de- 
rangement of  the  commercial  agencies  by  which  it  ia 
effected  ;  and  we  hove  remarked  upon  the  necessity  of 
reforming  that  agency  with  a  view  to  the  interests  of 
humanity. 

"  We  now  proceed  to  consider  another  disturbing 
cause.     We  remark  flrat,  however,  that  neither  the 
labor  nor  the  products  of  labor,  nor  the  distribution, 
nor  the  means  by  which  it;  is  effected  are  the  pri- 
mary objocta  of  consideration.     The  first  considera- 
tion ia  the  people,  then,  in  their  order,  their  labor,  their 
products,  and  the  diatribution  of  them.     Tbd  whole 
object  of  their  industr}-  ia  their  well-being.     As  they 
can  '/nly  purchase  by  theii-  own  lalx>r  what  they  need  of 
the  labor  of  other*,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  all  to 
work ;  whatever  deprives  men  of  the  opportunity  of 
labor,  deprives  them  of  bread,  and  of  every  other  com- 
fort and  necessary  of  life.     Men  consume  freely  and 
largely  when  the)*  are  fully  paid  for  their  labor ;  that 
is,  when  they  can  purchase  for  their  labor  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  the  lalior  of  others  ;  in  this  case,  the  nominal 
rate  is  of  little  account,  because  it  i*  labor  for  labor. 
If  the  2,5,000,000  of  people  in  the  United  States,  are 
consuming  $10  worth  each  of  domestic  woolen  good* 
annually,  upon  the  manufacture  of  which  250,000  of 
the  people  are  dependent  for  their  entire  living,  and  if 
it  be  found  that  these  same  goods,  which  cost  at  home 
i|3,  can  be  purchased  at  $2  per  yard  in  Europe,  then, 
at  first  sight,  it  would  seem  but  reasonable,  tliat  the 
cheaper  article  should  be  imported  from  Europe.     To 
import  lS2,'i(i,()00,00()  worth  is  impossible,  because  we 
can  not  pay  for  them,  as  we  are  constantly  importing 
more  than  we  can  pay  for,  and  that  sum  is  the  figure 
of  our  whole  imports.     We  import,  then,  say  10  per 
cent.,  or  $25,000,000  worth  of  woolen  gowls,  and  sell 
them  in  our  great  commercial  marts,  where  prices  are 
chieflj'  made,  .S3  per  cent,  cheaper  than  the  domestic 
article.     Onsumers  fl}*  to  the  cheaper  article,  and  the 
dome-^tic  goods  must  come  down  to  the  same  price.  The 
annual  domestic  product  must  fall  in  price  33  per  cent., 
and  instead  of  bringing  its  manufacturers  $250,000,000, 
it  will  only  bring  them  $l()t),000,000  ;  their  consump- 
tion of  the  products  of  others  must  be  reduced  one  third. 
The  effects  of  this  reduction  will  extend  until  they  are 
felt  throughout  a  whole  nation.     The  importation  of 
•25,000,000  of  cheaper  woolens,  would  thus  inflict  a  di- 
rect loss  by  reduction  of  price  upon  the  woolen  manu- 
facturers of  $83,000,000,  and  this  loss  is  multiplied 
many  times  by  indirect  results  in  the  reduction  of  con- 
sum|)tion.     The  average  consumption  of  cotton  goods 
is  about  the  same  as  that  of  woolens,  and  the  same  il- 
lustration is  applicable.     The  introduction  of  cheaper 
goods,  of  a  kind  %vhich  our  country  must,  after  all, 
chiefly  manufacture  for  itself,  is  introducing  against 
our  own  lalior,  the  price  of  which  Is  $1  per  day,  the  lo- 
bor  of  other  countries,  the  price  of  which  is  less  than 
50  cents  iier  day.     This  can  not  but  inflict  a  serious 
blow  upon  the  wliole  system  of  our  internal  industry, 
and  if  continued,  must  lead  to  the  utter  prostration  of 
the  domestic  manufacture  thus  attacked,  oiid  the  utter 
poverty  and  ruin  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  depend- 
ing on  it  for  a  living.     The  effect  of  this  in  the  case  of 
wo<ilen  gmnls,  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  overage  con- 
sumption of  woolens,  of  from  $10  to  $5,  for  the  whole 
population,  and  a  rise  in  the  prices  aliovo  the  original 
domestic  rates.     While,  therefore,  it  may  at  first  sight 
appear  to  be  verj'  plainly  better  to  import  certain  goods 
I  which  can  lie  ollercd  to  consumers  ot  lower  prices  than 
I  the  corresponiling  domestic  article,  several  questions 
I  must  lie  asked  iM'fore  such  a  policy  is  adopted.     As, 
!  Will  the  importation  seriously  injure  any  homo  manu- 
I  focture  ?    Will  it  throw  many  people  out  of  employ- 
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mrnt  F  It  is  a  gnat  mintiike  to  8ui>poi<^  that  aaeh  in«aa> 
nrcii  affect  nnly  emplnvfrn  :  in  woolen  anil  cotton  mnn- 
ufactnrIrK,  there  an  hun<)r*dii  of  men,  women,  and 
eliildmi,  depending  npon  even*  employer.  If  we  \«n. 
•en  our  domentir  pnxtuctlon,  will  not  our  inrreamd  de- 
mand prmluceR  peculation,  and  n  higher  fnreif^  price  tor 
the  article  lni|iflrted  t  If  we  remilve  upon  Importing 
our  whole  supply  of  a  neceaaary  article,  are  we  anrt 
that  we  can  increaae  our  exports  to  a  safficient  extent 
to  pay  for  the  addlliunal  importation  ?  Are  we  sura 
that  we  shall  not,  by  this  policy,  deprive  (he  poor  of 
their  supply  of  a  needful  domestic  product,  nnv.  con- 
vert it  into  a  foreign  product,  chiefly  supplied  for  the 
consumption  of  the  rich  ?  What  moilc  can  be  adopted 
to  secure  a  supply  of  these  needful  articles  In  time  of 
war,  or  ini^-rrupted  commercial  intercoU'  se  ?  All  these, 
and  many  more  inquiries,  should  *«  made  and  faith- 
f^iliy  studied,  liefore  any  branch  of  domestic  Industry 
la  broken  up,  under  the  temptation  of  buying  cheaper 
goods  aliroad.  On  the  contrary,  it  should  be  well 
understood  in  ererj'  countrj',  that  many  sacrifices  may, 
with  advantage,  lie  endured,  to  intnxluce  the  manufac- 
ture of  jny  article  of  general  consumption,  even  though 
it  can  not  be  made  as  cheap  as  elsewhv're.  A  manufac- 
ture can  only  grow  and  flourish  In  a  country  where  the 
people  are  willing  to  consume  its  prmlucts,  and  they  Can 
only  consume  them  where  their  lalwr  will  purchase 
them,  A  people  can  consume  largely  of  a  domestic 
product  even  at  a  high  price,  but  may  not  be  able  to 
consume  even  a  small  proportion  of  a  corresponding 
foreign  article  at  a  low  price.  I^t  any  one  think  of 
the  innumeriihle  articles  which  figure  in  our  internal 
trade,  and  which  go  to  pay  for,  as  well  a*  to  mako  up  I 
our  consumption  of  home  commmlities,  and  he  will 
•"e  the  diflfcrence  betwen  purchasing  al)rnad  and  at 
nou.*." — List's  Pol.  Ac.,  iiy  8.  Coi.wKi.i,. 

Those  who  wish  to  examine  the  literature  of  yWy- 
Imdf,  will  find  the  principles  fully  discussed  in  the 
following  works:  Hii.nt's  J/oy.,  vol.  Iv.,  227  (8.  G. 
Ar!»oi,i>),  426  (H.  Orkki.ey),  v.,  IfiB  (H.  Obkki.et), 
ri.,  220  (C.  C.  Haven),  viii.,  407  (...  Woonni'RY\ 
ix.,  181  (J.  B.  KiaiiRR),  X.,  390, 622,  xl.,  247,  xxiv.,  M 
(S.  BkmamX  8t!9,  xxUi.,  79,  110,  xxii.,  636  (llArou), 
406  (SuM-KT),  XXV.,  822  ;  .V.  Am.  Kfv.,  xl.,  122  (A.  H. 
EvERKTr);  Am.  Q«ar.,  x.  444;  Itrm.  Rer.,  vii.,  841, 
Ix.,  B20,  xiv.,  891,  447,  xxxiii.,  97  i  fJublin  rniV., 
xxix.,  785,  XXXV.,  270;  Kilmb.  Rer.  xxxiii.,  331. 
Ixxviii.,  1,  xc,  70;  Am.  Whig  R*r.,  v.,  201,  xiil.,  233, 
829,  443,  xii.,  618,  fi33;  Nii.Rs'  Rrg.,  xxviii.,  180, 
xxix..  289,  xli.,  I!t6,  16(!:  Frasrr's  .\fnq.,  v.,  677, 
viii.,  IftS,  222,  604,  ix.,  3.ii..  vi.,  593  (Oai.t).  vii.,  106 
(Oai.t),  xliii.,716;  Qi/nr.  An'.,lxxxvl.,KO;  Fnr.Qtinr., 
ix.,  261.  X.,  68;  xi.,  140;  Wettminxtfr  Rer..  xil.,  1.38, 
xviii.,  366,  xlx.,  269,  xxii.,  226,  xl.,  1  ;  Ulackwood, 
xvii.,  6."»I,  xix.,  474,  xxi.,  1,  xxiv.,  .370,  xxvli.,  6,53, 
xliv.,  817,  Iv.,  259,  385,  Ixvii.,  94,  222,  447,  Ixx,,  106, 
123,  448,  6>9,  Ixvlii.,  12.3. 

Freight,  the  sum  paid  by  the  merchant  or  oth<  r 
person  hiring  a  ship,  or  part  of  n  ship,  for  the  use  of 
anch  ship  or  part,  during  a  specified  voyage  or  for  n 
ipecifled  time.  The  freight  i^  most  commonly  fixed 
by  the  charter-party,  or  liill  of  lading ;  liut  in  the  oli- 
aencB  of  any  formal  stipulations  on  the  subject,  it 
would  im  duo  according  to  the  custom  or  tisage  of 
tntds.  In  tlio  case  of  a  charter-party,  if  the  stlpu- 
Iitted  payment  !«  a  groHS  sum  for  an  entire  ship,  or 
an  entire  part  of  a  ship,  for  the  whole  voyage,  the 
gross  Hiim  will  l)c  payalde  although  the  mercliant  has 
not  fully  Uiicn  the  ship.  And  if  a  ccrtiiin  sum  lie 
stipulated  for  every  ton,  or  other  portion  of  the  ship's 
capacity,  for  the  wliole  voyage,  the  payment  must  lie 
acconling  to  the  numlier  of  tons,  etc.,  which  the  ship 
is  proved  capable  of  coni,aining,  without  rei-ird  to 
the  quantity  actually  put  on  lioard  l)y  the  mcr.  Iiant. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  merchant  have  stipulated  to 
pay  a  certain  sum  per  cask  or  bale  of  goods,  the  pay- 
ment must  be,  in  the  first  place,  according  to  the  num- 


ber of  casks  and  bales  shipped  and  delivered  ;  k  -d  If 
he  have  further  covenaiite<l  to  fur  iish  a  complete  lad- 
ing, or  a  specific  number  of  casks  or  lialeii,  «nil  failed 
to  do  so,  he  must  make  good  the  ioas  which  the  own- 
ers have  sustained  by  his  frilure.  If  an  entire  iihip 
he  hired,  and  the  bnrden  thereof  ha  expresseii  in  tho 
chatter-piirty,  and  the  merchant  bind  himself  to  pay 
a  certain  sum  for  every  ton,  etc.,  of  goods  which  lio 
shall  lade  on  hoard,  but  does  not  bind  himself  to  fur- 
nish a  conipleta  lading,  the  owners  can  only  demand 
payment  for  the  quantity  of  gooda  actually  shipiwd. 
But  if  the  merchant  agree  to  load  a  full  and  complete 
cargo,  though  tlio  ship  l)e  described  as  of  less  l)ur(len 
than  she  really  is,  the  merchant  must  load  a  full  car. 
gu,  acconling  to  the  rral  burJen  of  the  ship,  and  lio 
will  l)e  lialile  for  freight  according  to  what  ouglit  tu 
l>o  loaded. 

Tile  delivery  of  goods  at  the  place  of  destination  is  in 
general  necessarj-  to  entitle  the  owner  tu  freiglit ;  but 
with  respect  to  liv!ng  animals,  whether  men  or  cattip, 
which  may  frequently  die  during  the  voyage,  without 
any  fuidt  or  neglect  of  the  persons  belonging  to  tlie 
ship,  it  is  ruled,  I'liat  if  there  lie  no  express  agreement 
whether  the  freiglit  is  to  lie  paid  for  the  lading,  or  for 
the  transporting  them,  freight  shall  be  paid  as  well 
for  the  dead  as  for  the  living :  if  the  agreement  he  to 
pay  freight  for  tho  lading,  then  death  certainly  can 
not  deprive  tho  owners  of  the  freight;  but  if  tho 
agreement  lie  to  poy  freight  for  tmntporting  thcin, 
then  no  freght  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voyage, 
because  as  to  tiiem  the  contract  is  not  pcrfi>rin('il. 
Those  distinctions  have  been  made  in  the  civil  law, 
and  have  liecn  ad<ipted  Into  the  modem  systems  of 
maritime  law.  Freight  is  iiiosi  frequently  contracted 
to  lie  paid  either  liy  the  whole  voyage,  or  by  the 
month,  or  other  time.  In  the  former  case  the  owners 
take  upon  themselves  tho  chance  of  the  voyage  iH'Ing 
long  or  short :  but  in  tho  latter  the  risk  of  tjie  diirii- 
tion  falls  upon  tlie  men'hant;  and  if  no  time  tie  ilxed 
for  the  commencement  of  the  computation,  it  will  lie. 
gin  from  the  day  on  which  tho  ship  breaks  ground 
and  commences  her  voyage,  and  will  continue  (luring 
the  whole  course  of  the  voyage,  ond  during  all  una- 
voidable  delays  nut  nrcd/ioned  by  thf  net  or  neijlrrt  nf 
the  nirnert  or  mantcr,  or  by  such  circumstances  as  iic- 
casion  a  .insiiension  of  the  contract  for  a  particular 
lierlod.  Thus,  tlie  freight  will  be  payable  for  the  time 
consumed  in  nccessarj'  repairs  during  a  voyage,  pro- 
viiled  it  do  not  appear  that  the  ship  was  insntliiient  at 
the  outset,  or  t'-at  there  was  any  improper  di-lny  in 
repairing  her. 

In  the  olisence  of  an  express  (•ontruct  to  tlie  con- 
trary, the  entire  freight  is  not  earned  until  the  wlmlo 
cargo  lie  reody  for  deliverj',  or  has  lieen  delivered  to 
the  consignee  according  to  the  contract  for  its  convey- 
ance. If  a  consignee  receive  go<ids  in  pursunnco  of 
the  usual  bill  of  lading,  by  which  it  is  expressed  tlint 
ho  is  to  pay  the  freiglit,  he,  liy  such  receipt,  makes 
himself  delitor  for  the  freight,  nnd  may  lie  sued  for  it. 
Hut  a  person  who  is  only  an  agent  for  the  consi^'nor, 
and  who  is  knnwn  to  the  master  to  lie  acting  in  that 
character,  does  not  make  iilmscif  personally  answer- 
aide  for  the  freight  by  receiving  tho  gooils,  although 
ho  also  enters  them  in  his  own  name  ut  the  custom- 
house.  In  some  cases  freight  is  to  bo  paid,  or  rath»r 
an  equivalent  recompenso  made  to  the  owners,  al- 
tlioiigh  the  goods  liuve  not  been  delivered  at  the  place 
of  destination,  nnd  though  the  contract  for  copvey. 
aneo  lie  not  strictly  performed.  Thus,  if  part  of  the 
cargo  be  thrown  overlMinrd  for  the  necessnrj'  preserva- 
tion of  the  ship  and  the  remainder  of  the  goods,  and 
the  ship  afterward  reach  the  place  of  destination,  the 
value  of  this  port  is  to  lie  answered  to  the  merchant 
by  waj'  of  general  average,  and  tlie  value  of  the 
freight  thereof  allowed  to  tho  owner.  So,  if  the  mus- 
ter lio  compelled  by  necessity  to  sell  a  part  of  ths 
cargo  for  victuals  or  repairs,  tho  owners  must  pay  to 
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the  marchftnt  the  price  which  the  ^;uodi  would  uara  I 
fptche<l  nt  lh»  place  of  dtttitialion  ;  and,  therefore,  are 
iilliiwed  to  charge  the  merchant  with  the  n.jney  that 
would  have  been  dae  if  they  bad  been  conveyed 
thither. 

When  goo<Is  are  deteriorated  during  a  voyaio^,  the 
merchant  la  entitled  to  a  conipeniation,  provided  the 
ilflterioration  has  proceeded  from  the  fault  or  neglect 
of  the  mofter  or  mariners ;  and  of  course  he  is  not 
uniiwor«ble  for  the  freight,  unlpxs  he  accept  the  goods, 
rxi'ept  by  way  of  deduction  from  the  amount  of  the 
compensation.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  deteriora- 
tion has  proceeded  from  a  principle  of  decay  ni;turall> 
inherent  In  the  commoillty  it!<elf,  whether  active  in 
every  situation,  or  In  the  conflneraent  and  closeness 
of  a  ship,  or  fh>m  the  perils  of  the  sea,  or  the  act  of 
CcmI,  the  merchant  must  l)ear  the  loss  and  pay  ttie 
frei|;ht ;  for  the  master  and  owners  are  in  no  fault, 
nor  (loes'thelr  contract  contain  any  insurance  or  war- 
ranty r.„-alnBt  aucii  an  event.  In  our  Weat  India 
trade,  the  freight  of  sugar  and  molasses  is  usually 
ret{uliited  by  the  weight  of  the  casks  at  the  port  of 
delivery  here,  which,  in  fact,  is  in  every  iniitance 
lerts  than  the  weight  at  the  time  of  the  shipment : 
anil,  therefore,  the  loss  of  freight  occasioned  by  the 
Icaluige  necessaril}'  falls  upon  the  owners  of  the  ship 
by  the  nature  of  the  contract. 

Different  opinions  hnve  lieen  entertained  by  Yalin, 
Pothier,  and  other  great  authorities  ns  to  maritime  law, 
with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  allowing  the  mer- 
chant to  abandon  his  goods  for  freight  In  the  event  of 
their  lieing  damaged.  This  question  has  not  lieen 
judicially  decided  In  this  country,  "  The  oni}' 
point,"  says  Lord  Tenterden,  "  Intended  to  he  proposed 
bv  nie  as  doubtful,  is  the  right  to  uliandon  for  freight 
aione  at  the  port  of  destination  ;  and  in  point  of  prac- 
tice, I  have  l)een  informed  that  this  right  is  never 
claimed  in  this  countrj-." — /mw  of  Shipinng,  part  iii., 
c.  7.  Freight  lieing  tho  return  made  for  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  or  passengers  to  a  particular  destination, 
nn  claim  arises  for  Its  payment  in  the  event  of  a  total 
Ios8 ;  and  it  is  laid  down  by  Ixird  Mnnslield,  that  "  in 
case  of  a  total  loss  with  salvage,  the  merchant  may 
either  take  the  part  saved,  or  abandon." — Abbott,  part 
iii.,  c.  7.  But  after  tlie  merchant  has  made  his  elec- 
tion, he  must  abide  by  It. 

It  often  happens  that  a  ship  is  hired  by  a  charter- 
party  to  sail  from  one  port  to  another,  and  thence  back 
to  the  first ;  as,  for  example,  from  Ix)ndon  to  Leghorn, 
and  from  Leghorn  back  to  London,  at  a  certain  sum 
to  be  paid  for  everj*  month  or  other  |)crio<l  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  employment.  Upon  such  a  contract,  if  the 
vkiyle  he  one  eiUirt  voyage,  and  the  ship  sail  in  safety  to 
Le;;hom,  and  there  deliver  tlie  goods  of  tlio  merchant 
and  take  others  on  board  to  be  brought  to  London,  but 
happen  to  be  lost  in  her  return  thither,  nothing  is  due 
for  freight,  although  the  merciiunt  has  had  the  l>enetit 
of  the  voyage  to  Leghorn ;  but,  if  the  outward  and 
homeiranl  voyages  be  distinct,  freight  will  be  due  for 
tile  proportion  of  the  time  employed  in  the  outwani 
voyage.  "  If,"  said  Lord  Mansfield,  In  a  case  of  this 
Bort,  "  there  tie  one  entire  voyage  out  and  in,  and  the 
ship  lie  cast  away  on  tho  homeward  voyage,  no  freight 
is  due,  no  wages  are  duo,  because  the  wholo  profit  is 
lost ;  and  by  express  agreement  tho  parties  may  make 
tho  outward  and  homeward  voyage  one.  Nothing  Is 
more  common  than  two  voyages :  vhererer  there  are 
t'l-i)  vDijiiijet  and  one  it  iierfnrmeJ,  and  the  ship  is  lost  on 
the  homeward  voyage,  freight  Is  due  for  the  first." — 
A'.  H.,  Trin.  Term.  16  6'co.  3. 

It  frequently  happens  that  tho  master  or  owner  fails 
to  complete  his  contract,  either  by  not  delivering  the 
whole  goods  to  the  consignee  or  owner,  or  by  delivor- 
ing  them  at  a  place  short  of  their  original  destination ; 
in  these  cases,  if  the  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods 
derire  any  benefit  from  their  ronreyance,  lie  is  liable  to 
the  payment  of  freight  according  to  the  proportion  of 


the  voyage  performed,  or  j>ro  rtuA  ilineris  ptracti :  and 
though  contracts  of  thlt  nature  Im  frequently  entire 
and  Indivisible,  nnd  the  matter  or  owner  of  the  ship 
can  not,  from  their  nature,  sue  thereon,  and  recover  a 
ratable  freight,  or  pro  rata  itineru ;  yet  he  may  do  so 
upon  a  fresh  implied  contract,  for  as  much  as  be  de- 
serves to  have  unless  there  be  an  express  clause  in  the 
original  charter-|iarty  or  contract  to  the  contrary,  A 
fresh  implied  contract  is  inferred  from  the  owner's  or 
consignee's  acceptance  of  the  goods.  Many  litHcul- 
tles  have.  Indeed,  arisen  in  deciding  as  to  what  shall 
amount  to  an  acceptance :  it  is  not,  however,  necessary 
actually  to  receive  the  goods  ;  acceptance  may  lie 
made  by  the  express  or  implied  directions,  and  with 
the  consent,  of  tlie  owner  or  consignee  of  the  goods, 
but  not  otiierwise. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of  the  ship, 
who  Is  originally  entitled  to  the  freight,  sells  or  other- 
wise disposes  of  his  interest  in  the  ship  :  where  a  char- 
tered ship  Is  sold  before  the  voyage,  the  vendee,  and 
not  tho  vendor  or  party  to  whom  lie  afterward  assigns 
the  charter-party,  is  entitled  to  the  freight.  Bu> 
where  a  ship  has  been  sold  during  the  voyage.  \.a 
owner,  with  whom  a  covem'nt  to  poy  freight  has  jn 
made,  is  entitled  to  tho  freight,  and  not  the  vendee, 
A  mortgagee  who  does  not  take  posseiision,  Is  cot  en- 
titled to  ttie  freight. 

The  time  and  manner  of  paying  freight  are  fre- 
quently regulated  by  express  stipulations  In  a  charter- 
party,  or  other  written  contract ;  and  when  that  is  the 
case,  they  must  be  respected ;  but  if  them  be  no  ex- 
press stipulation  contrary  to  or  inconsistent  with  the 
right  of  lien,  the  goods  remain  as  security  till  the 
freight  is  paid  ;  for  the  master  Is  not  hound  to  deliver 
them,  or  any  part  of  them,  without  payment  of  the 
freight  and  other  charges  in  respect  thereof.  V%'  the 
master  can  not  detain  the  cargo  "u  board  the  vessel 
till  these  payments  be  made,  as  the  merchant  would,  in 
that  case,  have  no  op|iortunlty  of  examining  the  con- 
dition of  the  goods.  In  Kngland,  the  practice  is,  when 
the  master  i£  doul)tful  of  paj-ment,  to  send  such  goods 
as  are  not  required  to  be  landed  at  any  particular 
wharf,  to  a  public  wharf,  onlering  the  wharfinger  not 
to  part  with  them  till  the  freight  and  other  cluirges  are 
paid.  No  right  of  lien  for  freight  can  exist,  unless 
the  freight  be  earned.  If  the  freighter,  or  a  stranger, 
prevent  the  freight  from  becoming  due,  the  ship  owner 
or  muster's  remedy  is  liy  action  of  damages. 

For  further  information  and  details  with  respect  to 
this  subjo'it  see  the  article  Cii.vrter-hartv  ;  Abbott 
(Lord  Ti..<teiiukn)  oh  the  Imio  of  /Shipping,  port  ill., 
c.  7  ;  Chitty's   Commercial  Law,  vol.  iii.  c.  9,  etc. 

Freight  is  a  common  subject  of  insurance.  In  com- 
mon conversation,  this  word  means  sometimes  the 
cargo  carried,  and  sometimes  the  earnings  of  the  ship 
liy  carrj-ing  the  cargo.  The  latter  is  the  meaning  in 
mercantile  law,  and  especially  in  the  law  of  insurance. 
It  includes  the  money  to  be  paid  to  the  owner  of  a  ship 
by  the  shipper  of  goods,  and  the  earnings  of  an  owner 
by  carrying  his  own  goods,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid 
to  him  l>y  the  hirer  of  his  ship,  and  tho  profits  of  such 
hirer,  either  by  carrying  his  own  goods  or  by  carrying 
for  pay  the  goods  of  others. 

An  interest  in  freiglit  begins  as  soon  as  the  voyage 
is  determined  upon  and  the  ship  is  actually  ready  for 
sea,  and  goods  are  on  Iward  or  readj-  to  be  put  on 
board,  or  are  promised  to  be  on  board  by  a  contract 
binding  on  tlie  owner  of  the  goods. 

If  a  ship  is  insured  on  a  voyage  which  is  to  consist 
III'  many  passages,  and  sail  without  cargo,  but  a  cirgo 
is  ready  for  her  at  the  first  port  she  is  to  reach  and  sail 
from,  tho  owner  lias  an  insural>le  interest  in  the  freight 
from  the  day  in  which  he  sails  from  his  home  port. 

If  one  makes  advances  toward  the  freight,  ho  is  to 
pa}',  and  this  is  to  be  re-paid  to  him  by  the  ship- 
owner ;  If  tho  freight  is  not  earned,  the  advancer  has 
no  insurable  interest  in  what  ho  advances  ;  but  if  he 
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id  to  loae  without  repayment,  if  tlie  ihip  b«  lost,  or  tlie 
freight  not  e»mcKl,  he  has  an  insurable  interest.— Par- 
boils s  Merrnnfilf  l-aw ;  Boston :  p.  418. 

If  the  liirer  tnltea  the  whole  vessel,  ha  may  put  the 
((oods  of  other  shi|M>wner8  on  Iwanl  (unless  prevented 
by  express  stipulnti()n) ;  liut  whether  he  tills  the  whole 
ship  or  not,  he  ))ays  for  the  whole  ;  and  wlint  he  pays 
for  so  murh  of  tlio  ship  as  is  empty  is  said  to  lie  paid 
for  dead  freight.  This  is  rulcnlated  on  the  actual  ca- 
pncity  of  the  sliip,  unless  she  is  agreed  to  Ite  of  speci- 
tied  tonnage.  If  either  party  is  deceived  or  defrauded 
by  any  statement  in  the  charter-party,  he  has,  of 
courne,  his  remedy  against  the  other  party. — Page  ildtt. 

The  freight  is  totally  lost  when  the  sliip  is  totally 
lost  or  made  unnavigalile,  or  is  Bul)jecte<l  to  a  detentitm 
of  sui'li  a  character  as  ti>  lireak  up  the  voyage.  If 
there  lie  n  construtive  total  loss  of  tlio  ship,  tiie  owner 
may  abandon  the  freight  with  the  ship ;  but  if  the  sliip 
be  actually  lost,  the  freight  may  not  be ;  for  the  mas- 
ter lia?  the  right,  and  is  under  the  duty,  of  transmit- 
ting the  goods,  if  he  can  ;  and  if  he  does,  the  owner  of 
tho  ship  is  entitled  to  the  whole  of  liis  freight,  and  the 
expense  of  the  transmission  is  all  his  loss.  If  t'.ie  mas- 
ter might  have  done  this,  and  fails  to  do  it,  tlie  esti- 
mated px])«nse  of  transmission  is  still  all  the  loss  for 
which  the  insurers  are  res|H)nsildo. 

So,  if  tlie  ship  can  lie  repaired,  and  go  on  again  and 
finish  her  voyage,  the  owner  would  have  the  right  to 
hold  on  to  the  goods,  and  finally  cary  them,  and  earn 
his  freight.  And  ho  has  this  right  althougli  the  delay 
would  lie  very  long,  and  even  if  tlio  gdods  are  injured, 
and  it  wouhl  cost  time  and  money  to  put  tlieni  In  a 
condition  of  safety  fur  the  residue  of  tlie  voyge.  Still, 
the  ship-owner,  liy  his  ngeiit,  may  do  all  this,  and 
tlien  earn  his  fn'l|t,lit ;  and,  therefore,  if  it  can  lie  done, 
whether  it  is  done  or  not,  all  the  claim  which  tlie  in- 
siire<i  on  freight  can  make  on  the  insurers  is  for  the 
ex|iense  of  doing  it.  The  rule  of  60  |ier  cent.  a(>- 
jiiies  tofrelght  also.  If,  therefore,  freight  pro  )-nld  lie 
paid,  it  will  lie  a  total  loss  by  construction  if  less  tlian 
half  Im  paiil.  ,So  if  the  ship  be  injured,  and  part  of 
the  cargo  lie  lost,  but  the  ship  may  lie  repaired  ami 
carrc  the  remaining  goods  on,  if  that  part  would  pay 
mure  than  Inilf  of  the  whole  freight,  it  has  lieon  held 
not  to  lie  tut.il;  and  otherwise,  it  is. 

Kreight  is  fully  earned  if  tbc  giKids  remain  substan- 
tially in  specie,  ami  are  so  delivered  to  the  c<insignee, 
although  there  Im  a  very  great  deterioration  ;  but 
freight  is  lost,  ami  the  insurers  are  responsible,  if 
nothing  Is  left  of  the  goods  but  the  mere  proilucts  of 
decomiKisitioii,  so  that  t'  v  are  lost  in  fact. 

If,  after  some  freight  earned,  there  Is  an  aliandon- 
ment  of  the  ship,  and,  after  the  aliainloumcut,  mon< 
trclght  is  earned,  the  American  cases  hohl  that  the 
JVelglit  earned  liefore  the  abandonment  ;i«'s  to  the 
!!.  in'rs  (in  freight,  while  that  earneil  after  the  aban- 
•11  I  '.It  giH>s  to  the  Insurers  of  the  sliip.  Itiit  the 
i'  f  cii  law  is  the  reverse,  and  pursues  the  rule  in  '' 

Ily  the    I''rench  law,  an  abandonment  of  the  ship 
.t\-  to  »b,-    uiidenvrlters  the  lieiielits  of  the  fniiglit 
pun  iiig  at  tbc  time  of  the  loss.      In  the  I  lilted  .States 
it  seems  now  to  be  well  settled  that  the  freight  earned 
prior  to  the  loss  goes  to  the  underwriter  on  freight, 
n:id  that   earneii  sulise<|uent.  to    the   underwriter  on 
the  ship.      Thus  il  has  been  derided   In  the  .Massachu- 
setts Supreme  Court  (l.'i  Mass.,  ;(4(1) :  "  I'litil  the  loss  I 
hap|H>ns,  the  pro|MTty  remains  in  the  assured,  ami  the  ; 
freight,  or  hereiiriilngs,  iH'long  t<ibiiiitlll  that  tbne.  If  | 
III-  stands  his  own  Insurer  for  the  freight ;  otherwise,  to  | 
the  Insurer  (.n  the  freight  ;  but  after  the  loss  has  hap-  I 
jiened,  the  insurers,  in  virtue  of  the  ubandonnient,  lie-  | 
come  the  owners,  anil  are  liable  for  the  repairs  and  I 
expens«is,  and  entllleil  to  the  earnings  of  the  ship."-  -  i 
Jhiit,  47H.  I 

C/iartrr.—'l'UtTe  are  two  kinds  of  contract  for  the  ' 
carriage  of  goods.     First,  The  contract  of  affreight- 1 


ment  by  du  rter-party.  Secondly,  The  contract  for 
the  carriage  of  goods  in  a  general  ship.  The  first  Is 
where  tb.;,  whole  or  the  chief  part  of  u  ship  is  lot  out 
to  hire.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  this  contract 
from  lieing  verbal,  but  in  practice  it  is  always  reduced 
to  writing,  and  the  written  instrument  containing  the 
terms  of  it  is  called  a  charter-|Mrty.  It  may  be  un- 
der seal  or  not.  Jf  so,  it  takea  efi'cct  from  the  day 
when  it  was  sealed  and  delivered,  unless  it  appear  on 
the  face  of  it  to  take  eflect  from  the  day  of  date, 
when  that  is  a  different  time.  The  construction  of  it 
is  to  be  reasonable  and  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  and  also  the  usage  of  trade,  both 
in  general  and  of  the  particular  department  in  ques- 
tion ;  and  where  terms  are  introduced  relating  to  a 
Ullage,  evidence  of  course  may  bo  given  to  prove  what 
tliat  usage  is.  Hut  this  will  not  admit  of  a  construc- 
tion being  introduced  which  is  not  consistent  w  itii  the 
plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  the  words.  The  parties 
t<i  it  are  the  owners  if  present  where  the  coutruct  h 
made,  and  generally  also  the  master,  or  the  muster 
alone  If  the  owners  are  absent ;  and  the  merchant  who 
hires  the  ship,  or  his  agent.  If  the  charter-party  is 
by  deed  and  e.xecuted  b}'  an  agent,  he  should  be  uii- 
thorizeil  by  deed,  or  letter  of  attorney,  to  sign  fur  his 
principal,  and  must  sign  in  his  name.  If  the  agent 
signs  ill  his  own  name,  actions  on  the  charter-juirty 
will  have  to  bo  brought  by  or  against  the  agent. 
The  merchant  hiring  is  called  the  charterer  or  freighter. 
The  letting  is  for  one  or  more  voyages  or  some  jierlod 
of  time :  the  money  to  be  paid  for  the  hire  Is  culled 
freight.  This  may  consist  of  one  sum  fur  the  whole 
ship  or  part  lot,  or  so  much  for  each  ton  or  each  piece 
of  merchandise,  etc.,  the  freighter  undertaking  to  liud 
a  full  cargo. 

If  the  payment  is  to  bo  made  by  the  ton  thora 
should  lie  provision  for  (layment  at  the  suino  ruto  fur  .i 
less  quantity.  Again,  the  payment  may  be  by  a  num 
in  gross  for  the  whole  time  of  the  ship's  employment, 
or  at  a  certidn  rate  |ier  mouth  or  other  pcrlud  uf  time, 
A  month  is  understood  to  mean  a  calendar  month, 
The  charter-party  expresses  tlio  register  tuiiiiaj;i'  of 
the  ship  more  frequently  by  both  the  old  and  the  new 
modes  of  measurement ;  and  when  the  ship  is  char, 
tered  by  the  month  the  hire  is  |siid  for  Uis  uuniU'r  of 
tuns,  communly  old  iiieasuri'ment,  at  wlikli  she  Is  reg. 
Istered.  When  the  freighter  is  to  pay  by  the  ton, 
freight  is  to  lie  paid  only  for  the  actual  tonnage  uf  the 
goiKls  withuut  any  refuronce  to  the  register  tunniige; 
but  the  giHids  must  ',),<  In  suitable  packages,  or  uthern  ise 
the  owner  can  claim  fur  the  lost  rmiiii  as  dead  freight. 
The  wonis,  or  tlierealaiuts,  are  generally  uuder.itooil 
to  mean  about  ii  tons ;  liut  in  one  case  where  a  ship 
was  described  us  of  the  burden  of  '.Mil  tuns  or  there- 
abouts, and  the  freighter  undertook  to  lliid  a  full  car- 
go, and  no  fraud  was  iniputalilo  to  the  uwner,  the 
''  »igliter  was  hehl  bound  to  find  an  actual  full  viit^o, 
though  the  ship  carried  -lUU  tons.  (iiHids,  huwever, 
may  lie  jmcked  according  to  the  custom  of  the  luaillng 
port,  and  so  Ui.iy  form  a  full  cargo  althuugli  it  may  he 
|Kis>lble  to  piick  them  in  less  com|iass.  Thus  »n){ar 
may  be  pac  ked  in  hogsheads  if  such  is  the  (■u^lonl, 
though  it  would  take  less  riHim  in  tierces. 

A  charter-party  being  an  agreement  drawn  ii|i  at 
the  discretion  of  the  parties.  tlie,\  may  uf  cuur^e  in- 
tnahu'e  any  terms  they  agree  u[h>ii.  i  he  usual  un- 
dertakings, however,  as  said  by  l.onl  Tenteiilen,  are 
on  the  part  of  the  owners  that  the  ship  shall  la<  tiitlit, 
and  strong,  furnished  with  all  uecessiirics  for  thu  iiy- 
age,  ready  liy  a  day  apiHiiiiled  to  recei\e  the  i'iirj,'o, 
and  wait  a  certnin  number  of  tiays  to  take  It  on  luianl. 
Hut  the  obllgatlun  to  remain  the  whole  uf  the  ruiniin^' 
days  may  be  dispensed  with  by  a  dli'tliu't  Inliniatlou 
from  the  merchant  that  no  cargo  niU  Is'  provliliil.  anil 
that  It  is  UHidess  to  wait.  That  after  lading  she  rliall 
set  sail  with  the  lirsl  fair  wind  and  op|Hirtuiiitv,  to  the 
destined  |Kirt  (,thu  dangers  of  the  aea  cxceplcd;,  uuil 
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there  delivor  the  goods  to  tho  merchant  or  his  asilgns 
in  tlio  same  condition  as  they  were  received  on  board  ; 
and  further,  th«t  during  the  course  of  the  voyage  the 
»|iip  Klintl  1)0  Icept  tight,  and  staunch,  and  furnished  with 
sulUolcnt  men  and  other  necessaries,  to  tlio  best  of  the 
owner's  endeavors.  If  the  ship  prove  not  to  be  tight, 
utiiuncli,  and  sufficient,  the  owners  will,  nevertheless, 
lie  liable  although  they  themselves  believed  her  to  be 
80.  Tho  merchant  undertakes  to  load  or  unload  with- 
in the  time  ap|K)inted,  or  within  a  reasonable  time,  and 
to  pay  tlio  freight.  Provisions  are  also  often  intro- 
(lineii  relative  to  demurrage,  wliich  will  be  explained 
lioreafter.  The  ship,  and  freight,  and  cargo,  are  also 
often  bound  in  a  penalty  bj-  tho  owners  or  master,  and 
the  freighter  respectively,  for  the  performance  of  their 
undertakings.  Hut  these  clauses  seem  in  this  coim- 
try,  at  least,  to  Ihj  of  no  utility,  for  in  an  action  for 
tlie  f  lilurc  of  the  undertakiug  tho  plaintiff  would  re- 
cover to  tho  amoimt  of  the  injuries  he  had  8\ilfercd, 
anil  ill  '10  case,  whatever  penalty  might  bo  introduced, 
coulil  lie  recover  more.  Neither  could  these  clauses 
i;ive  any  direct  remedy  as  against  the  ship,  or  freight, 
or  eargn. 

If  either  party  be  not  ready  by  the  time  agreed  on, 
tho  other  may  seek  a  ship  or  cargo  elsewhere,  and  also 
hriiiu  an  action  for  tho  insufficiency ;  or  if  tlio  mer- 
chant appears  to  be  insolvent  he  may  safely  make  up 
a  carpi  from  other  quarters.  When  tho  goods  have 
lieeii  put  on  Iward,  bills  of  lading  «ro  signed  by  tho 
muster.  These  are  evidence  that  the  particular  goods 
are  sliipiied  as  the  charter-party  is  of  tho  contract  for 
conveyance.  The  ship  owner  has  a  lien  upmi  goods 
in  respect  of  which  a  jmyment  is  due  to  him,  and  may 
therefore  detain  tlicin  till  the  payment  is  made.  Hut 
lie  can  not  by  virtue  either  of  tho  general  law  of  lien, 
or  of  the  clauses  above  alluded  to,  detain  the  goods 
liecauso  of  tho  merchant's  failure  to  jierform  liis  under- 
tikiiifjs  generally,  as  for  instance  his  undertakings  to 
pav  ilcninrrage  oi  jiort  dues,  etc.  Moreover,  a  party 
run  have  no  lien  unless  he  has  possessiim  of  the  prop- 
erty over  which  he  claims  to  exercise  it.  An  alisoliito 
owner,  tlicreforc,  of  a  ship  who  has  so  completely 
parted  witli  the  |Mi8scssion  and  control  of  her  as  to 
caase  the  hirer  to  become  tho  temporary  owner,  will 
rot  have  the  right  of  lien  over  the  goods  conveyed  on 
toaril  hia  ship.  Owners  ought  carefully  to  consider 
!his  cmKeipience,  because  if  they  part  with  tho  pos- 
iossion  of  their  ship,  and  tho  hirer  of  it  be  not  a  re- 
f|niiisihle  person,  they  will  cease  to  have  in  their  hands 
mo  very  convenient  and  din-ct  means  of  securing 
remaneratiim.  Special  terms  of  course  may  be  intro- 
iliiccd  in  tho  contt...'t  by  which  the  riglit  of  lien  may 
cither  lie  entirely  reloaseil,  or  it  may  lie  extended  be- 
yonil  what  is  conferred  l)y  the  general  rule  of  law. 
lly  tlic  following  agreement  the  owner  was  hehl  to 
have  c.  ted  for  himself  a  right  of  lieu  for  the  bal- 
ance dm'  tu  him  under  tho  chart  ■' -p'rly  a  .  to  all  tho 
lailini.^,  though  part  had  been  transfiir.il  by  endorse- 
ment of  a  hill  of  lading  independently  ol  ilie  general 
rule  of  law,  or  tho  (luestioii  wlietlier  ho  rcinaiiiod  in 
[Kissossiuii  of  the  ship.  The  iigreemeiit  between  tho 
parties  was  that  (iwnershi|>  of  the  ship '' slioiild  re- 
main lirnily  and  bo  fully  vested  in  the  owner,  niiil 
that  he  should  at  all  times  during  the  said  intended 
viiyane  and  service,  have  a  full  and  complete  lien 
ii|Hiiitlu<  lading  of  the  sliip  as  well  as  fur  all  losses  ami 
ilama^^e  which  tho  said  owner  might  sustain  or  be  put 
to  in  eimseiinenco  of  non-|iayiiient  of  any  of  tho  bills 
to  lie  j;iven  for  freight,  etc.,  and  should  have  full 
power  mil  authority  to  inild  and  retain  the  said  goods 
iiutil  full  payment  of  all  such  losses,  charges,  dam- 
ages, and  arrears  of  freight  paid  for  on  account  of  tho 
charterer,  and  which  ho  of  right  ought  to  pay  agreca- 
Illy  to  the  true  intent  of  the  charter-party." 

The  freighter  may  either  till  tho  ship  with  his  own 
goods  or  ndet  tho  whole  or  part  fo  others.     Wliere  a 
ihip  has  been  let  to  hire  at  so  much  a  month  and  the 
Unn 


freighter  lets  at  (o  much  a  ton,  the  owner  has  no  right  ,■ 
to  detain  tho  cargo  for  the  amount  the  freighter  has 
agreed  to  give  him.  The  bo'.upI  shippers  are  only 
liable  for  what  they  have  agceed  to  gl.-e  the  freighter. 
The  owner,  therefore,  may  have  no  right  to  detain  the 
goods  of  the  actual  shippers  for  the  freight  stated  in 
the  charter-pitrty,  liitt  he  may  for  that  which  la  men> 
tioned  in  the  bill  of  lading.  And  he  has  a  right  to 
that  in  preforonce  to  the  freighter.  The  bankruptcy 
of  the  charterer  or  any  pledge  or  assignment  made  by 
him  will  not  affect  the  owner's  riglit  of  lien. 

•Sailing  with  the  first  wind,  is  held  to  mean  sailing 
without  unnecessary  delay.  "  Leave  Amsterdam," 
does  not  necessarily  mean  to  sail  thence  on  the  voy- 
age. But  "  final  sailing"  means  tho  final  departure 
from  port  and  being  at  sea,  ready  in  all  respects  to 
proceed  on  the  voyage.  (8eo  chapter  on  Marino  In- 
surance.) If  either  party  lie  not  ready  by  the  time 
agreed  on,  the  other  may  seek  another  ship  or  cargo 
and  bring  action  for  tho  damages  caused  by  the  delay. 
A  deviation  on  the  voyage  will  not  deprive  the  owner 
of  his  right  to  ftreight,  though  it  may  subject  him  to 
action  if  it  ciidses  a  loss  of  the  insurance  to  tlie  freight- 
er.— Afercati^ite  and  ilaritime  Guide,  I^mdon,  1856. 

Freight,  in  tho  common  acceptation  of  the  term  (ac- 
cording to  Kknt's  Commentaries— ace  vol.  ill.,  chap, 
xlvii.),  means  the  price  for  the  actual  transportation 
of  goods  by  sea  from  one  place  to  another,  but  in  its 
inoro  extensive  sense,  it  is  applied  to  all  rowanls  or 
compensation  paid  for  tlie  use  of  ships,  including  the 
transportation  of  passengers.  Tho  |iersonal  obliga- 
tion to  pay  freights  rests  either  on  the  charter-party 
or  on  the  bill  of  lading,  by  which  tho  paj'nient  of 
freights  is  n\ade  a  condition  of  deliver}' ;  and  the  gen- 
eral rule  is,  that  tho  deliver}-  of  the  gojds  at  the  place 
of  destination,  acconling  to  the  chartor-imrty,  is  neces- 
sary to  entitle  tho  owner  of  tho  vessel  to  freight.  The 
conveyance  and  delivery  of  the  cargo  form  a  condition 
precedent,  and  must  bo  fulfilled.  A  partial  (lerform- 
ance  is  not  sufficient ;  nor  can  a  partial  payment  or 
ratable  freight  lio  allowed,  except  in  s|iecial  ca.ses  ;  and 
those  cases  are  exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  and 
called  for  by  tho  principles  of  enuity. 

Tlio  amount  of  freight  is  usually  flxed  by  agreo- 
ment  between  the  parties ;  and  if  there  bo  no  agree- 
ment, the  nnioiint  is  ascertained  by  tho  usage  of  the 
trade,  unil  i  im  reason  of  the  case.  If  tho  hiring  be  of 
the  wlndo  ship,  nr  fur  an  entire  part  of  her,  for  the 
voyage,  tlie  merchant  must  pay  the  freight,  tliough  he 
iloes  not  fully  load  the  ship  ;  but  if  ho  agrees  to  pay  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  goods  put  on  board,  and 
docs  not  agree  to  pnivide  a  full  cargo,  the  owner  can 
demand  payment  only  for  the  cargo  actually  shipped. 
If  the  merchant  ."(■rjes  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  and 
ho  furnishes  none,  and  lets  the  ship  return  in  liallast, 
ho  must  make  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the 
freight ;  and  this  is  sometimes  termed  dead  freight,  in 
eoiitradistiiictlon  to  freight  duo  for  tho  actual  carriage 
of  goods. 

It  is  supposed  to  lie  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of  Kill 
V.  I'lilliii,  that  the  master  would  bo  entitled  to  freight 
fur  liringing  back  the  outward  cargo,  if  it  could  not  lie 
disposed  of,  though  the  charter-party  was  silent  as  to 
th(^  letiirn  cargo.  It  would  stand  upon  tho  enuity  of 
the  claim  to  dead  freight.  The  Kiencli  law,  in  such  a 
case,  allows  freight  for  bringing  baik  tho  cargo  be- 
cause it  could  not  bo  .lold,  or  was  nut  perniiltod  to  be 
landed.  Mr.  .lustice  Story,  in  tlio  case  of  the  ship 
l/iiiijwr,  I'liitcd  States'  Circuit  Court,  Massachusetts, 
May,  lM;i!i,  ;i  Sumner,  ,'il2,  laid  down  tho  general  rule 
that  freight  for  the  entire  voyag<i  could  only  bo  earned 
by  a  cluo  perfornianee  of  the  voyage  ;  and  that  the 
only  acl.nowledged  exception  is  when  thoro  is  no  do- 
fault  of  the  currler-sliip  to  perforin  the  voyage,  and 
tho  ship-owner  is  ready  to  forward  them,  but  thcro  is 
a  default  on  the  part  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  ur  he 
waives  a  further  prosecution  uf  tho  voyage, 
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If  pnt  of  the  cargo  be  sold  on  the  voyage  from  ne< 
ceesity,  the  owner,  as  we  hnve  aeen,  pays  the  value  at 
the  port  of  delivery,  deducting  tlie  freight  equally  as 
if  the  goods  hod  airived.  But  if  the  goods  be  prohib- 
ited on  entry  by  the  government  of  the  country,  and 
such  prohibition  takes  place  after  the  commencement 
of  the  vo3'age,  and  the  cargo  )>e  brought  back,  the 
freight  for  the  outward  voyaga  has  been  held  to  have 
l>een  earned  ;  and  the  case  was  distinguished  (though 
I  think  the  distinction  not  very  obvious)  from  that  of  a 
blockade  of  the  port  of  destination,  and  decided  on  the 
authority  of  the  French  ordinance  of  marine.  "  Noth- 
ing can  be  more  just,"  ol)serve8  Valin,  "  than  that  the 
outward  freight  should  be  allowed  in  such  a  case,  since 
the  interruption  proceeds  from  an  extraordinarj*  cause, 
independent  of  the  ordinarj*  marine  perils.  The  case 
of  a  blockade  of,  or  interdiction  of,  commerce  with  the 
port  of  discharge,  after  the  commencement  of  the 
voyage,  is  held  to  \ye  different ;  for,  in  that  case,  the 
voyage  is  held  to  Iw  broken  up,  and  the  charter-party 
dissolved :  and  if  the  corgo,  liy  reason  of  that  obsta- 
cle, bo  lirought  back,  no  freight  is  due.  The  same 
principle  apjilics  if  the  voyage  tie  broken  up  and  lost 
by  capture  uixin  the  passage,  so  as  to  cause  a  complete 
defeasance  of  the  undertaking,  notwithstanding  there 
was  a  8ubse(|uent  recapture,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Hiram.  On  the  other  bond,  an  cmliargo  detaining  the 
vessel  at  the  port  of  departure,  or  in  the  course  of  tlio 
voj'age,  does  not,  of  itself,  work  a  dissolution  of  tlie 
contract.  It  \*  only  a  temporary  restraint,  which  sus- 
pends for  a  time  its  performance,  and  leaves  the  rights 
of  the  parties  in  relation  to  each  other  imtouched.  If 
the  ship  Iks  laden,  and  be  captured  liefore  she  breaks 
ground,  and  afterward  recaptured,  l)ut  the  voyage  l>e 
broken  up,  tlie  sIii|>-owners  are  not  entitled  to  any 
freight,  though,  liy  the  usages  of  the  trade,  the  sliip 
was  laden  at  their  expense. 

It  is  requisite  that  the  ship  break  ground  to  give 
an  inception  to  frelglit.  It  is  the  same  thing  witli  a 
blockade  or  liostile  investment  of  the  port  of  departure. 
Such  an  olistacle  does  not  discharge  tlie  contract  of 
frcightment,  tiecause  it  is  merely  a  temporary  h.ispen- 
sion  of  its  perfnriiiance  ;  and  the  ship-owner  may  de- 
tain tlie  go(His  until  ho  can  prosecute  the  voyage  witli 
safety,  or  until  tiie  freighter  tenders  him  the  full 
freiglit.  This  was  tlie  decision  in  I  lie  case  of  I'almir 
V.  hirilliml,  in  whii'li  the  doctrine  wos  extensively 
examined :  iin<l  it  was  shown,  by  a  reference  to  the 
foreign  onlinances,  and  the  soundest  classical  writers 
on  maritime  law,  tliat  the  master,  in  tlic  case  of  such 
an  invincilile  olistacle,  of  a  teni|>onirv  nature,  to  tlie 
prosecution  of  the  voyage,  is  entitled  to  Wait  for  tlie 
removal  of  it,  so  that  he  may  earn  his  freight,  unless 
the  cargo  consists  of  perishnlde  articles  which  cun  not 
endure  the  delay.  He  stands  n|)<m  a  principle  of  equity 
wliii'h  jiervades  the  mai  itime  law  of  Kiirojie,  if  he  re- 
fuses to  surrender  the  cargo  to  the  shinier  without 
some  equitalile  allowance  in  the  sha|)e  of  freight  for 
his  inturnieiliiite  services. 

When  the  gnods  liecomo  greatly  deteriorated  on  the 
voyage,  it  has  been  a  verj'  litigated  (juestion,  whether 
the  consignee  w.is  iMiund  to  t;ike  the  goods,  and  pay 
the  freight,  or  whether  ho  might  not  aliandon  the 
go<Mls  to  the  master  in  discharge  of  the  freight.  Valin 
and  I'othier  entertain  dill'erent  opinions  uimmi  this  ques- 
tliiii.  The  former  insists  that  tlie  regulation  of  the 
ordinance  holding  the  merchnnt  liable  for  freight  on 
detericirated  giHMis,  wilhnut  the  right  to  almnilon  them 
in  disrharge  of  the  freight,  is  too  rigorous  to  lie  com- 
|uitllile  with  e(]uity.  lie  says  tlie  cargo  is  the  only 
pro|>er  fund  and  pledge  for  the  freight,  und  that  t'am- 
rrffii  was  of  the  v mm  opinion.  I'Dthier,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  again  the  right  of  the  ownei  to  aliundon 
the  deteriorated  goods  in  discharge  of  the  freight ;  and 
this  is  the  lietter  cpinion,  and  the  one  ndopte<l  in  the 
case  of  (I'rirtriilil  v,  Ihf  AVir  i'liri-  /ntunmrr  Cnmprini/. 
It  is  in  accvrdunco  with  the  ordinances  of  the  inaritie. 


and  of  Rotterdam,  and  with  the  new  commercial  code 
of  France;  and  the  latter  puts  an  end  to  all  further 
doubts  and  discussion  on  the  subject  in  France.  The 
ship-owner  performs  his  engagement  when  he  carries 
and  delivers  the  goods.  The  right  to  his  freight  then 
liecomes  absolute ,  and  the  carrier  is  no  more  an  in. 
surer  of  the  soundness  of  the  cargo,  as  against  the 
perils  of  the  sea,  or  its  own  intrinsic  decay,  than  he  is 
of  the  price  in  the  market  to  which  it  is  carried.  If 
he  has  conducted  himself  with  tidclity  and  vigilance  in 
the  course  of  the  voyage,  he  has  no  concern  with  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  the  cargo.  It  may  impair 
the  remedy  which  his  lien  affords,  but  it  does  not  affect 
his  personal  demand  against  the  shipper. 

If  casks  contain  wine,  rum,  or  other  liquids,  or 
sugar,  and  the  contents  be  washed  out,  and  wasted, 
and  lost,  by  the  perils  of  the  sea,  so  that  the  casks  ar- 
rive empty,  no  freight  is  due  for  them  ;  but  the  ship. 
owner  would  still  lie  entitled  to  his  freight,  if  the  casks 
were  well  stowed,  an.!  their  contents  wore  essentially 
gone  bj-  leakage,  or  inherent  waste,  or  imperfection  uf 
the  casks. 

Should  the  cargo  consist  of  live-stock,  as  is  frequent- 
ly the  case  in  voyages  from  this  country  to  the  West 
Indies,  and  some  of  the  horses  or  cattle,  for  instance 
should  die  in  the  course  of  the  voj-age,  without  am- 
fault  or  negligence  of  the  master  or  crew,  and  there  bo 
no  express  agreement    respecting   the   payment  of 
freight,  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  freight  is  to  lie 
paid  for  uU  that  were  put  on  board.     Dut  if  the  agree- 
ment was  to  pay  for  the  transportation  of  them,  then 
no  freight  is  due  for  those  that  die  on  the  voyage,  os 
the  contract  is  not,  in  that  case,  jierformed.     The  for. 
eign  marine  law  allows  freight  paid  in  advance  to  bo 
recovered  liack,  if  the  goods  be  not  carried,  nor  the 
voyage  performed,  by  reason  of  any  event  not  iniput- 
able  to  the  shipper.     The  reason  is,  that  the  consider- 
ation  for  payment,  which  was  the   carriage  of  the 
goo<ls,  has  fulled.      Hut  the  marine  ordinances  admit 
that  the  parties  may  stipulate  that  the  freight  m  pre- 
viously advanced  shall,  at  all  events,  be  retained.    In 
Wnhon  v.  Jhiykinck;  the  rule  of  the  marine  law  was 
recognized,  though  it  was  not  applied  to  that  case,  be- 
cause the  contract   there  appeared    to  be,  that  tlic 
freight  was  paid  for  receiving  the  passenger  and  his 
goods  on  iMiard ;  and,  in  such  a  ciuie,  the  payment  Is  to 
lie  retained,  though  the  vessel  and  cargo  be  lost  on  the 
voyage.     The  general  principle  of  the  marine  law  was 
admitted  in  the  fullest  latitude  in  <!ri!i;i»  v.  .\nslin; 
and  whether  the  price   jircviously  ndvaiiceil  is  to  lie 
retained  or  returned  becomes  a  question  of  intention 
in  the  construction  of  the  contract.     The  Ircnili  onli. 
nances  require  a  special  agreement  to  enable  the  slii{i- 
owner  to  retain  the  fre>gbt  paid  in  advaiue ;  and  Vu- 
liii  says  th»t   iiany  authors  on  maritime  jurlsprudi'iiic, 
as  Kiiricke,  Loccenius,   and  Htracchn,  will  not  albiw 
even  such  a  special  agreement  tc  lie  valid.     The  I'.n- 
glish  law  is  not  so  scrupulous,  and  does  not  rei|nirc 
any  such  express  stipulation,  and  allows  the  intention 
of  the  partii's  to  retain  the  previously  udvanicd  frcijilit 
to  lie  more  easily  inferred.     In  /'»  .s'l/rii/p  v.  AVm/o//. 
the  Court  of  King's  Bench  adopted  a  directly  o|i|Ki«iti' 
principle,  and  observed,  that  if  the  charter-party  Wii« 
silent,  the  law  woubl  reipiiro  a  iierforinaiice  of  tlie 
voyage  liefore  freight  was  duo;  but  the  partii's  iniuiit 
stipulate  that  part  of  the  freight  be  palil  In  aiitlri|ia- 
tion,  and  lie  made  free  from  subseipicnt  irinliniJi'iiiT 
of  loss  by  reason  of  loss  of  the  sulisecjiient  voyage.    If 
freight  be   paid  in  advance,  and  there  ho  iin  exprcM 
stipulation  that   it  shall  be  retiircd  In  the  event  of 
freight  not  Iming  earned,  llin  inference  Is  that  the  par- 
ties did  not  Intend  that  the  |iayment  of  the  part  in  ml- 
vance  Hliould  lie  subject  to  the  risk  of  the  remainder  nf 
the  voyage  ;  and  without  some  provision  of  that  kiiiil, 
a  new  implie<l  contract  to  that  efl'ect  could  not  li'' 
raised.      See  Kext'k  Com.,  vol.  ill. ;   I'.MlsoNS  nn  f'r/ii- 
Iractt^  Ho- '  .1  j  Mtrc,  ami  Marit.  Uuiile,  l^ndon,  18 J7, 
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Freaoo  Painting,  a  method  of  painting  -witli 
water-colors  on  fresli  plaster  while  it  is  still  In  a  soft 
state,  by  which  means  the  colors  are  incorporated  with 
the  plaster,  and  become  as  permanent  as  the  material  on 
which  they  are  spread.  The  Italians,  from  whom  we 
borrow  the  term,  call  it  fresco  (literally  fre*h\  either 
because  it  is  executed  upon  fresh  plaster,  or  because  it 
is  used  on  walls,  alcoves,  and  other  bnildingi  in  the 
open  air.  Vitruvius  (vii.  4)  calls  it  painting  udo  tec- 
Uirlo.  Painting  in  fresco  is  a  very  ancient  art.  It 
was  practiced  by  the  early  Greeks,  and  may  be  traced 
even  to  Kgypt.  It  is  generallj'  executed  on  walls  and 
vaults,  the  plaster  being  laid  on  in  successive  portions, 
or  so  much  only  at  one  time  as  the  painter  can  dispatch 
before  it  dries.  The  design  is  usually  drawn  previously 
un  paper,  to  be  chalked  and  transferred  to  the  wall  al>out 
liiilf  an  liour  after  the  plaster  has  been  laid.  From 
the  difficulty  of  making  alterations  on  the  work  when 
the  colors  are  once  absorbed,  the  design  should  be  pre- 
viously prepared  with  the  greatest  accuracy.  When 
an  alteration  must  be  made,  the  part  is  usuall}'  cut 
entirely  away,  and  relaid  with  fresh  plaster.  The  an- 
cients painted  on  stucco  ;  and  we  may  remark  in  Vi- 
truvius what  infinite  care  they  took  in  making  the 
incrustation  or  plastering  of  tlieir  buildings,  to  render 
them  beautiful  and  lasting ;  though  tlie  modems  find 
a  plaster  of  lime  and  sand  preferable  for  fresco  paint- 
inii,  l)oth  l)ec.iuse  it  does  not  dry  so  hastily,  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  subdued  and  agreeal)lc  tint.  The  pig- 
ments cliietiy  employed  in  this  kind  of  painting  are 
earths,  because  their  colors  are  not  liable  to  be  affected 
l>y  the  burning  qualities  of  tlio  lime.  White  is  made 
uf  lime  flacked  some  time  previously,  or  of  white  mar- 
lile  dust ;  and  the  otlicr  sulistunces  used  are  red  and 
yellow  ochre,  vcrditer,  lupis-lazuli,  black  chalk,  etc. 
Tliese  only  require  to  be  ground  and  mixed  up  with 
water.  The  brushes  and  pencils  should  be  long  and 
soft,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  rukc  ond  raise  the  sur- 
ficc.  In  order  that  the  work  may  conio  out  in  all  its 
beauty,  the  colors  must  be  laid  on  quickly,  while  the 
|i!ii.«ter  is  still  moist ;  nor  should  tliej'  ever  lie  retouched 
dry  with  colors  mixed  up  with  wliito  of  egg,  size,  or 
j!um,  as  is  sometimes  done  ;  because  such  colors  grow 
hliickisli,  and  soon  tarnish. 

FresheB,  in  sea  language,  the  increased  current  of 
an  el)b  tide  by  means  of  a  flood  of  fresh  water  flowing 
(lilt  into  the  sea,  l>y  which  its  waters  are  often  discol- 
ored for  a  great  distance  from  the  coast. 

Fresnel,  Augustln  Jean.  Tlie  inventor  of 
the  liglit  now  generally  used  throughout  Europe  and 
ill  various  parti  of  the  United  States,  for  light-liouses. 
lie  was  distinguished  for  his  prnctie.ii  application  of 
ulitics  to  tlio  useful  arts  with  which  iiis  name  will  ever 
be  honorably  ass<iciated.  At  letist  as  early  lis  181!)  it 
wciirrc'd  to  iiiui  that  lenses  might  lie  sulistitutcd  for 
mirrors,  for  the  purpose  of  directing  purallel  rays  of 
li„'lit  from  light-houses,  and  thus  preventing  in  a  great 
iiioasnre  the  natural  weakness,  in  conseciuenco  of  its 
iliverjjenie,  of  liglit  seen  at  a  distance.  It  furtlier  oc- 
I'urreil  to  liiin  tliiit  lenses  of  large  size,  and  of  moder- 
ate tliii'kness,  iiiiglit  lie  buill  up  of  segments  of  lenses. 
This  last  idea  was  not  indeed  new,  for  lIutTon  had  i)ro- 
jKisod  to  diininisli  tlie  weij;ht  iinil  tliickuess  of  lenses 
liy  i^riniling  them  into  zones  whicli  should  have  a  cmn- 
iiiiin  funs ;  and  Condorcet  proposeil  toronstruit  these 
/lines  of  separate  segments.  Sir  David  Hrcwster  sug- 
'fi'ftn\,  in  IHll,  a  similar  constnictiiui,  unaware,  it 
a|i|)ears,  of  wliat  Condorcet  had  written.  Hut  all  of 
these  writers  described  their  contrivances  as  appliciiblo 
to  liiirning  instruments  for  concentrating  thn  solar 
rays.  I'Yesnel  appears  to  have  been  uimwiire  of  what 
hi»  pieileeessors  suggested,  but  lie  has  the  far  greater 
merit  of  lutually  applying  the  suggestion  to  the  im- 
IHirtaiit  pur|)osn  of  llght-liouse  illumination.  It  was 
lir.-t  carried  intoelfectin  Vranfe,y/hcre  fmli/znnal Iftiset 
were  made  liy  M.  Soleil,  and  have  grailunlly  been  in- 
troduced Into  other  countries,  first  Into  Holland,  and 


then  into  Scotland.  See  article  Li<>ut-hod8E8.  Not 
content  with  this  great  improvement,  Fresnel  exerted 
remarkable  ingenuity  in  contriving  further  improv«- 
ments  in  the  mode  of  distributing  light  for  the  pur. 
poses  of  navigation  under  almost  every  conceivable 
circumstance ;  and  he  made  copious  use  of  the  princi- 
ple of  the  total  reflection  of  light  in  glass,  which  had 
never  before  been  applied  to  such  purposes.  In  1819 
he  was  nominated  upon  the  light-house  commission  ; 
and  in  July,  1823,  the  Corduan  Light-house,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne,  was  completed  upon  the  new 
plan.— E.  B. 

Ho  was  the  author  of  various  works  on  the  Diffrac- 
tion oj" Light,  on  the  Influence  ofllecU  on  Colors,  on  the 
Influence  of  the  Earth's  Motion,  on  the  Mutual  Action  of 
Polarized  Light,  etc.  Through  the  instrumentality  of 
Messrs.  E.  and  G.  W.  Blunt,  of  New  York,  the  Fres- 
nel  light  was  adopted  in  the  United  States  in  the  year 
1888,  and  is  now  in  use  generally  in  the  light-houses 
of  this  country-  and  of  Europe. 

Fresnel  was  bom  May  10,  1788,  at  Broglie,  in  the 
department  Ure,  Normandy,  and  died  at  Ville  d'Av- 
raj-,  France,  on  the  14th  July,  1827,  aged  39  years. 

Frigate  (Fr.  fregate  (?) ;  Lat.  aphractus,  a  long 
undecked  vessel)  ;  a  ship  of  war,  usually  of  two  decks, 
designed  for  swift  sailing.  Frigates  mount  from  20  to 
44  guns,  and  sometimes  more.  The  name  was  origi- 
nally applied  to.a  long  kind  of  vessel  navigated  in  the 
Mediterranean  with  sails  and  oars,  f'rigatooon,  a  Ve- 
nitian  vessel  with  a  square  stem  and  without  a  fore- 
mast, having  only  a  main-mast,  mizzen-mast,  and 
bow-sprit. 

Frith,  or  Firth  (Lat.  f  return,  a  narrow  sea),  is  a 
term  chieflj'  applied  to  a  narrow  and  deep  inlet  of  the 
sea  upon  a  river,  us  the  Firth  of  Forth,  in  Scotland. 
This  term  corresponds  to  the  flord  of  the  Danes  and 
Norwegians,  who,  in  all  probability,  borrowed  it  from 
the  English.  Both  Latin  and  Teutonic  are  derived 
not  improbably  from  the  same  root,  fahren,  to  pass 
over ;  whence  ferry,  ford,  furt  (Germ.),  as  in  Frank- 
furt, Erfurt,  etc. 

Frobisher,  Sir  Martin,  a  celebrated  English 
navigator  of  the  sixteenth  century',  was  born  (in  what 
year  is  not  known),  at  Doncaster,  in  Yorkshire.  He 
was  the  lirst  Englishman  that  sailed  in  quest  of  the 
north-west  passage  to  China  and  the  Indies.  "  Being 
thoroughly  furnished  of  the  knowledge  of  the  sphere 
and  all  other  skills  pertaining  to  the  art  of  navigation, 
and  l>eiiig  persuaded  of  a  new  and  nearer  passage  to 
t'ataya  than  by  Cajw  de  liuona  Spcran<;a,  which  the  Por- 
tugals  yearly  use,  and  knowing  this  to  be  the  only 
thing  of  the  world  that  was  yet  left  undone,  whereby 
a  notalde  mind  might  be  made  famous  and  fortunate," 
ha  applied  to  various  English  merchants  to  assist  him 
in  his  projected  enterprise,  Ijut  for  15  years  without 
success.  At  the  end  of  that  [leriod  ho  was  enabled, 
through  the  assistance  of  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick, 
anil  others,  persons  of  rank  and  fortune,  to  set  out  on 
the  expedition.  Ho  sailed  from  Deptford,  June  15th, 
157<i,  with  tlirce  small  vessels,  two  of  them,  the  (!a- 
iiriel  and  tlio  Miihad,  barks  of  25  tons  each,  and  tlie 
third  a  small  pinnace  of  10  tons.  As  they  passed 
(ireenwicli,  the  Queen,  who  happened  to  lie  there  with 
her  court,  "  cmninendcd  thorn,  and  bade  them  farewell 
witli  sliaking  her  hand  ut  tliem  out  of  the  window.'' 
Alter  passing  tlio  Shetland  Islands  they  came  in  sight 
of  "  Freeselaiid"  (July  lltIO,  whore  they  were  unable 
to  land  on  arcouiit  of  the  ice,  and  on  the  2«th  of  the 
Slime  iiiiintli  tliev  reached  that  part  of  (irecnland  which 
Krobislier  named  "  Mcta  Incognita."  On  the  llth 
August  tliey  siiiled  through  a  strait  which  Frobisher 
called  by  his  own  name.  Pursuing  their  way  they 
passed  several  Islands,  to  which  they  gave  naincs,  and 
came  on  the  18th  to  Butcher's  Island,  where  they  lost 
a  lioat  and  part  of  their  crew  through  the  treach- 
ery of  tlie  natives.  After  this  they  turned  their  prows 
homeward,  and  reached  England  September  7th.   Fro- 
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bUher  had  taken  possession  of  the  various  places  he 
tourhed  at  in  the  name  of  the  Queen ;  and  in  tolcen 
of  this  he  ordered  his  men  to  put  on  board  ship  what- 
ever they  flrst  laid  hands  on.     Among  other  things 
thus  secured  was  a  lump  of  blacli  stone,  which  when 
Frohisher  returned  home,  was  accidentally  discovered 
to   contain  gold.      This  discoverj'  was  soon  noised 
abroad  and  in  the  following  spring  Frobisher  readil)- 
found  the  means  to  fit  out  another  expedition,  partly 
scientific  and  partly  with  a  view  to  prosecuting  the 
search  for  gold.     The  Queen  lent  him  from  the  royal 
navy  a  ship  of  200  tons,  witli  which,  and  two  smaller 
barks,  he  sailed  from  Harwich,  May  31,  lu77.     On  ar- 
riving at  the  scene  of  their  former  discoveries  they 
found  that  little  of  the  gold  ore  rcniuined,  but  they 
opened  forthwith  communications  with  the  natives  for 
the  purposes  of  traffic.     One  of  tlieso,    "  a  man  of 
large  corporature  and  good  pro))ortion,"  they  carried 
away  with  them  neither  in  a  very  just  nor  handsome 
manner.     They  also  caught  an  old  woman,  "  whom 
they  took  for  a  devil  or  a  witch,"  and  stripped  oil"  her 
buskins  "  to  see  if  she  were  cloven-footod."      After 
discovering  and  naming  a  (^od  many  |>laccs,  and  (iro- 
curing  a  good  deal  of  ore,  he  turned  his  prow  soutli- 
ward,  August  'iiid,  and  reached  home  in  tlie  end  of 
September.     The  ore  when  smelted  was  found  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  voyage  and  more  ;  a  third  expedi- 
tion was  fitte<l  out  in  l.'iTH,  which,  however,  through 
stress  of  weather  and  other  circumstances,  had  no 
sooner  reached  the  gold  country  than  ho  was  oldiged 
to  return  from  the  lateness  of  the  season.     This  was 
the  last  of  Frobisher's  polar  voyages.     It  is  not  known 
how  he  was  occupied  during  the  next  seven  years,  l)Ut 
in  1.W5  he  accompanied  Sir  Francis  Drake  (m  bis  ex- 
pedition to  the  West  Inilies,  and  three  years  later  did 
such  good  servi<-e  against  the  Spanish  arniuda  as  to  l>i' 
rewarded  with  the  honor  of  knightbowl  on  lioard  Ills 
own  ship  by  the  lord  high  admiral.     In  lu!)4,  after 
various  exploits  against  the  S|)aniards,  he  was  sent  to 
assist  Henri  IV.  of  France  against  the  Spaniards,  and 
the  memliers  of  the  league.     Tlic  enemy  had  fortlHcd 
themselves  strongly  in  ('n)yzon,  near  lirest ;  and  in 
an  attack  on  their  position  Froliisher  was  mortally 
wounded.     He  lived  to  take  his  Heef  safely  home,  ami 
shortly  after  dieil  at  I'lymoutli. — Hinfi.  liril. ;  Hak- 
LUTt's  Cullect.  of  Wit/nt/ea  ;  Stdw's  Aiinulfii,  etc.,  etc. 
Frobisher  Strait,  an  arm  of  tli«  sea  in  Hritisli 
North  America,  Iwlween  Hudson  .Strait  and  Northum- 
berland Inlet.     It  extends  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
the  entrance  to  Davis'  Strait. 

Fruit  ((Jer.  Ohiil.  Frufhte ;  Du.  Oo/t ;  Fr.  Fruit ;  It. 
Frutia,  Fruftf ;  Sp.  Frvta;  Hus.  Oin>irhl»vh ;  Lat. 
Fnirium).  This  appellaticm  is  twstoweil  liy  conuner- 
cial  men  npon  those  species  of  fruit,  such  as  oranges, 
lemons,  almonds,  raisins,  currants.  u)'ples,  etc.,  wlilih 
constitute  articles  of  importation  from  fori'if^n  coun- 
tries, (ianlening  was  undnubtedly  among  tlic  tirst  of 
the  arts  to  which  the  attentiiui  of  man  was  directed.  If 
we  would  ascend  into  remote  aMti>|uity,  we  can  have 
recourse  only  to  conjecture;  for  althiiU),'h,  in  thesacrcil 
writings,  and  in  the  earliest  profane  autliors,  allusions 
to  ganlens  occur,  little  is  tolil  us  eitlicr  of  tlieir  pro- 
dui'tiims  or  their  culture,  .lodging,  tliougli,  from  tlie 
literature  of  tlie  present  day,  we  shall  scarcely  find  any 
•rt  whiih  receives  more  altenlinn. 

.Several  varieties  of  fruit  are  mentioned  as  having 
been  intr(Mluce<l  into  Italy,  TO  n.  <■.,  r>  »fi/.  Kxotic 
fruits  and  flowers  of  various  kinds,  previously  unknown 
in  Kngiand,  were  bniught  thillier  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  ami  VIII.  and  of  IMary  and  I'.liitalu'tli, 
between  the  years  l.'i<Hl  and  l.^TX.  .See  (tAiii>KNiN>i. 
Fnrr/.  Hrit.  Among  otliers  of  less  note,  were  musl<- 
melons,  plum-trees,  and  rurrant-plauts  of  sunilry 
Rortt,  the  musk  and  damnsk  roses,  tulips,  etc. ;  also 
tatfron,  woad,  and  other  drugs  fur  dyeing,  but  the^e 
)a>t  were  attempted  to  lie  cultivated  withcjut  success. 
Hakliitt;  I.oki)  Kamks.     The  following  are  among 


the  fruits  whose  introduction  into  England  has  been 
traced  (Hatun): 

Fbuits,  «tc. 

From  ji,  I, 

Almond-tree Barbary ]64s 

Apples Syria 1522 

Apple,  ttio  custard North  America 1786 

Apple,  tho  OssBO "  "      181S 

Apricots Epirus , . . .  Lvji) 

Ohorry-treos Pontns iito 

Cornelian  cherry Austria ]ji|(j 

Cnrrants Zanto \fiV^ 

t'urrant,  tliu  hawthorn  .i'annda 170,5 

Fl({-tree South  of  Kurope,  before  1  jvtn 

FIsr,  thoHot»ny-boy...Now  Houtb  Wales 17S9 

Oooscberries Flanders before  l.Vto 

tirapes Portugal l.v.'s 

Lemons Spain \f^ 

Limes Portugal i.vvf 

Lima,  the  American before  1  f.Vi 

Melons "       I^4o 

Mock  orange South  of  Europe,     "       i  .wij 

Mulberry Italy ],v^ii 

Mulberry,  white China,  about i.Mm 

Mulberry,  red North  Anierlro,  before.  lOiO 

Mulberry,  paper .Tapan,  before I7,'t| 

Nectarine Persia |,',«2 

Olive,  the  Cape Cape i7!io 

OlIve.tliesweot-BcenteUChlna 1771 

Oranges. 151)5 

I'eaehcs Persia isj.^ 

Pears Various  cUnies 

Plno-apple Brazil |5i;s 

Pippins Netherlands i.v^s 

Plums Italy \f,<ii 

Plum,  the  date Barbary i,>ii)Ji 

i*oniet;rauato Spain before  l.^t8 

Quince Austria ];,;^ 

(juliieo Japan 1795 

Kaspbcrry,  flowering  .  .Nortli  America non 

Kaspberry.  Virginian..      "  "      ..before  1096 

Strawberry Flancli  i< i53(( 

Strawberry Orlenlul  Lvvnnt 17.24 

AValnut,  the  black North  America,  before.  1629 

The  art  of  garlening  became  well  unclcrstocid  in 
Kngiand  about  \.  l>.  l.')00;  before  which  time  m:»iv 
of  our  vegetables  were  imported  from  Urubant.  Tlic 
era  of  the  art  was  the  reign  of  Klizabetli ;  but  the 
nmdcm  mode  of  gardening  was  introduced  about  1700. 
The  ftdlowing  came  from  the  countries  resj)cctively 
named : 

KooTS  AKD   VKOETABLKS. 
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Klco Ktlilopla 

Unekwbeat .\sla 

Borage Syria 

Cresses (re  to 

Caullllnwer Cyprus  • 

Asparagus Asia 

Leltnee llnibant 

Artleh.ikes Ib.llimd 

(Jarlle The  Fast 

Sliulliit.* Siberia 

lliirse  Itaillsb Cblna 

Kidney  Beans. . . .  K.  Inilles 
(ionrds Astracan 

I'l.DWKIlS. 
Krr.m 

.lasmln Clrcassla 

Kbler-treo Persia 

Tulip Ciippmloela 

Daflislll Ili.lv 

I.llv Syria 

Tuiierntse ....  .lava,  etc. 

I'arnallun Ilaly,  etc. 

Ifnnunculus  .  ...Mps 
Onniosk  rose.. .  I>autascu8 

Miips Artals  i] 

ttiMiscberries.. .  l-'lnndert       J 
(illljibiwers. .  .Touliiuse 
Musk  rose Damascus 


From 

Lentils. Frnnoo 

|:  Chervil I;oly 

;;''l''f)- Flanders 

I  Potatoes llrazll 

|i  Tobacco Anieiloa 

Cabbage Holland 

Anise Kgv|it 

Parsley Kc'vpl 

Carrots Flanders 

Broeoll Cvprns 

Beans (ireece 

IVas j<|,a|„ 


Fr'>in. 

Italy 

Marseilles 
CaiinrU'S 


Pink 

Poven;'e  rose. 
Convolvulus.. 

Aretiipus Cnpi' 

Bell.tU)Wur t'aiinrlra 

Pa.s(tliin  llower .  .Brazil 

Itiiseniary Iiiily 

Ijiburnuni.. . . .   IluiiL'ary 

Ijiurel Levant 

Ijlvender Ilaly 

Weeping  WlllowI.evant 
Fennel CanaiKs 


Tlie  dauuisk  rose  was  brought  hither  by  Dr.  I. inn.  re 
physician  to  lleury  \'1II.,  about  I.MI).  Tlie  niu-L 
pise  was  bmught  from  Italy  by  l.inl  Cremwell.  Tlie 
tamarisk  plant  was  brought  from  (ieniiuny  by  Anh- 
liisli  p  (iriudal,  about  l.')7il ;  niid  about  Nurwlcli,  the 
i  lemiiigs  planted  (lowers  unknown  iii  l',ii|{lund.  a* 
glllyliowers,  carnations,  the  I'rovenie  rose,  etc.,  I.')li7. 
W'oail  came  originu'ly  from  Toulouse,  in  France ;  tulip 
r(«its  from  Vienna,  l.'iTS. 

Fuoa,  Juan  de,  Strait  of,  M'ashington  Territorj-, 
including  the  waters  of  Admiralty  inlet,  Hood  t'unal, 
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imd  Puget  Sound,  with  the  Archipelago  of  Arro  np  to 
the  49th  parallel,  were  all  surveyed  by  the  United 
States'  Exploring  Expedition.  The  whole  is  unsur- 
passed by  any  estuary  in  tho  world.  They  comprise 
many  fine  harbors  and  safe  anchorages,  are  entirely 
free  from  dangers,  and  cover  an  area  of  aliout  2000 
sfiuare  miles.  The  country  by  which  these  waters 
are  surrounded  is  remarknbly  salubrious,  and  offers 
every  advantage  for  the  accommodations  of  a  vast 
cdnmiercial  and  military  marine,  with  conveniences 
fur  docjcs,  and  many  sites  for  towns  and  cities,  at  all 
times  well  supplied  with  water,  and  capalde  of  lieing 
provided  with  ali  needful  supplies  from  the  surrounding 
country,  which  is  well  adapted  for  agriculture.  This 
strait  is  95  miles  in  length ;  average  width  11  miles 
(cntriyice  8  miles  in  width).  No  dangers  exist,  and  it 
niiiy  be  safely  navigated  throughout.  The  winds  Mow 
for  tlie  greater  part  of  the  year  from  tho  westward, 
anil  lit  times  strongly.  The  sliorcs  are  liold,  and  an- 
chorage is  to  bo  found  in  l)Ut  few  places;  at  some 
parts  no  bottom  is  to  be  olitained,  even  within  a  boat's 
lenf^h  of  the  shore,  with  60  fathoms  of  line.  The 
north  shore  (Vancouver  Island),  is  roclcy,  and  com- 
posed of  conglomerate  and  a  reddish  granite.  On  this 
side  there  are  se'-eral  inlets,  in  whicli  are  anclioragcs  : 
nniong  them  Port  San  Juan  and  Victoria.  Victoria  is 
a  snug  harljor  and  a  most  important  position.  There 
is  an  inner  and  an  outer  l)asin,  sufficiently  commodi- 
ous for  large  sliips  of  war.  Vancouver  Island  rises 
abruptly,  and  is  ver}-  much  liroken  liy  mountain 
ranges,  Imt  well  covered  with  timber.  It  is  240  miles 
long,  and  .SO  miles  wide. 

The  Gulf  of  Georgia  ond  Johnson  Strait  are  not 
well  adapted  for  n..vigation,  in  consequence  of  the 
rapidity  of  the  tides,  and  tlie  many  sunken  rocks  at 
tho  northern  outlet.  Tlie  harbors  within  them,  both 
on  the  main  land  and  Vancouver  Island,  are  useless  on 
acroinit  of  the  great  deptli  of  water  and  the  perpen- 
dicular banks.  Not  a  shoal  exists  witliin  tlio  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Kuca,  Admiralty  Inlet,  Puget  Sound,  or  Hood 
Canal,  tliat  can  in  any  way  interrupt  their  navigation 
by  a  74  gun  sliip.  The  shores  of  all  the  inlets  and 
bays  arc  remarkably  l)old — so  much  so,  that  in  many 
places  a  ship's  side  would  strike  tho  slioro  before  tlie 
keel  would  touch  the  ground.  Soino  few  of  them  have 
creelts  emptying  into  tlicni,  with  water  siilHcient  to 
turn  mills.  These  'Tecks  all  have  extensive  mud- 
flats at  tlieir  entrances,  with  fertile  prairies  at  their 
he;iils  anil  along  their  lianks.  The  spring  tides  rise 
IH  feet,  those  of  the  neap  12  feet,  aflording  every  facil- 
ity fur  the  construction  of  dry-docks,  etc.  Tlio  country 
on  all  these  salt  water  inlets  is  said  to  be  remarkalily 
licalthy.  The  winter  is  represented  to  bo  mild  and 
liut  uf  short  durntiiin,  and  tlie  channels  and  harbors 
are  never  obstructed  by  ice. 

Fuel  (from  the  Krcnch /i  m,  tire,  akin  to  tho  Latin 
firii.1,  a  hearth  or  tire-phicc),  a  word  applied  to  certain 
Mib>.tanees  whicli  arc  used  in  the  generation  of  heat, 
such  as  ><,(io<l,  peat,  coal,  etc.,  and  also  sometimes  ap- 
|)lleil  to  the  siibstaiu'os  ein|diived  in  generating  light, 
smh  as  nil,  spirits  of  wine,  naphtha,  etc.  In  the  pres- 
ent article  tlie  former  application  will  idomo  be  cmisiil- 
ereii;  for  Information  respecting  tho  latter,  see  (i.vs, 
I.AMl',  etc. 

The  abiicdancB  and  conseiiuent  cheapness  of  fuel 
has  a  ^rcat  iiitliience  on  the  prosperity,  habits,  and 
manners  (if  a  nation.  Whore  fuel  is  scarce,  factories 
languish,  and  commerce  declines.  In  ciild  climates 
scarcity  of  fuel  is  individually  a  great  calamity,  for  it 
«briilKes  the  hours  of  labor,  causing  persons  to  spend 
those  hours  in  sleep  which  under  other  circunistiinces 
wouM  have  been  turned  to  prolitiiblo  account ;  it  also 
causes  persons  to  crowd  togelhcr  for  the  sako  of 
wariiitli  ill  a  way  that  Is  injurious  to  health  and  morals. 
Ahuhilanee  of  fuel,  nil  the  ciintrarv,  with  good  roads 
nnil  a  system  of  inland  navigation  for  its  distribution, 
forms  the  basis  of  national  pnisperity,  not  only  minis- 


tering to  the  nseful  arts,  but  enabling  the  occnpier  of 
ever}-  house  to  create  an  artificial  climate  suited  to  his 
wants  and  wishes. 

The  most  common  and  widely-distributed  description 
of  fuel  is  icmxl,  a  term  applied  to  the  trunk,  roots,  and 
larger  branches  of  tr<:e8.  Recently-felled  wood  con- 
sists chiefly  of  woody  fibre,  sap,  and  water.  The 
woody  fibre  is  a  compound  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and 
oxygen,  and  forms  the  chief  bulk  of  plants ;  both  it 
and  the  sap  are  combustible — that  is,  "are  capable,  at  a 
high  temperature,  of  combining  rapidly  with  the  oxy- 
gen of  the  atmosphere  and  forming  gaseous  com- 
|iounds.  It  is  in  the  act  of  this  fo<  atioi;  that  heat  is 
generated.  The  sap,  which  forra.>  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  bulk  of  wood,  varies  in  different  kinds 
of  trees :  the  sap  of  the  pine  tribe  contains  resin ;  that 
of  the  oak,  tannin  ;  that  of  the  beech  and  birch,  ex- 
tractive, 'The  quantity  of  water  in  wood  varies  greatly 
with  the  kind  of  tree,  and  with  the  time'of  year  when 
it  is  felled,  it  being  least  in  winter.  As  the  water  is 
not  combustible,  but  must  be  got  rid  of  at  the  expense 
of  the  heat  generated  by  the  parts  which  are  so,  it  is 
obviously  desirable  to  store  the  wood  in  a  dry  and  airy 
situation  before  using  it  as  fuel.  By  this  means  100 
pounds'  weight  of  M-ood  have  been  known  to  lose  20 
pounds'  weight  in  10  or  12  months.  Wood,  as  com- 
monly used  for  fuel,  contains  about  one  tb<rd  of  its 
weight  of  water.  Wood  also  contains  earthy  and 
alkaline  salts  in  tho  proportion  of  l-30th  to  l-70tb,  and 
these  remain  as  an  incombustible  ash. 

Wood  is  distinguished  from  all  other  fuel  by  the 
valuable  property  of  reproduction,  and  also  by  the 
fact  that  it  often  passes  through  the  various  stages  of 
beauty  and  utilitj-  to  man  before  it  becomes  converted 
into  fuel.  The  heating  power  of  wood  is  considerable, 
in  consequence  of  its  excess  of  hydrogen,  which,  in 
liuriiing  and  forming  water,  requires  for  equal  weights 
three  times  as  much  oxygen  as  the  carbon  does  in 
forming  carbonic  acid ;  and  it  gives  out  in  burning 
nearly  four  times  more  heat  than  the  carl)on.  The 
lighter  woods  contain  more  hydrogen  than  tho  heavier, 
so  that  they  burn  with  flamo  longer  than  they  incan- 
desce as  charcoal ;  they  also  bum  more  easily  and 
give  out  their  beat  more  quickly  than  the  hard  woods. 
During  the  combustion  of  wood  its  volatile  parts  un- 
dergo some  complicated  chemical  changes.  '.When 
wood  is  burnt  out  of  contact  with  the  air,  the  carbon  is 
preserved  in  tho  form  of  charcoal  (see  Ciiakcoai.), 
which  is  a  very  useful  fuel  when  an  incandescent  heat 
free  from  tiamo  and  smoke  is  required ;  but  when 
some  of  tho  v(datilo  products  are  to  be  collected,  the 
wood  is  placed  in  iron  retorts,  which  ore  gradually 
raised  to  a  rod  heat.  The  volatile  proilucts  form  car- 
burettcd  hydrogen,  carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxyd,  and 
other  gases,  and  also  certain  vapors  which  condense 
into  liquid  or  solid  products.  Some  of  tho  liquids  arc 
soliilde  in  water,  such  as  pyroxylic  spirit,  pyroligneous 
acid,  etc. ;  the  insolulilc  products  form  tar  and  certain 
oily  substances. 

In  most  countries  deposits  of  praf  occur  of  greater  or 
loss  extent.  In  Holland,  tho  north  of  Germany,  Ire- 
land, etc.,  peat  deposits  are  of  immense  extent.  Tho 
origin  of  peat  lias  been  accounted  for  in  those  districts 
where  clay  occurs  near  the  surface  by  8Ui)|>osing 
imiildy  pools  to  have  formed,  round  the  edges  of  which 
aquatic  ]ilaiits  have  taken  root  and  gradually  extended 
flieiuselves  into  tho  centre,  thus  funning  a  Itcd  wliere 
mosses  accumulate,  and  now  plants  take  growth,  while 
tliu  old  are  decaying  and  iMicoiiiing  compressed  into  a 
solid  mass  below.  Tills  pnicess  goes  on  until  tho 
poids  are  filled  up  with  vegetable  matter,  ond  the  sur- 
plus water  Is  discharged  over  the  neighlKiring  lands, 
where  tho  pnicess  is  repeated  until  a  jieat  bog  is 
I'lirmed.  Even  in  mountain  district:.,  where  the  soil  is 
lni|iervious,  clouds  and  mists  may  supply  moisture, 
and  a  bog  be  formed  by  the  growth  of  one  generation 
of  vegetable  matter  on  the  ruins  of  its  predecessor.    As 
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the  plants  which  form  the  peat  are  In  diflTerent  stages 
of  decomposition  at  various  depths,  the  character  of 
the  peat  varies  grcatiy.  Near  the  surface  it  is  light- 
colored,  spong}',  and  the  vegetable  character  l>ut  little 
changtd  j  lower  down  it  is  brown  and  dense ;  while  at 
the  base  of  some  bogs,  which  may  l>e  as  much  as  40 
feet  in  depth,  the  peat  is  black,  almost  as  dense  as 
coal,  and  resembling  coal  in  chemical  composition. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  peat  Is  cut  by  means  of 
a  spade  into  blocks,  and  expose<l  to  the  air  to  dry,  the 
upper  layer  being  first  separated  from  the  lower  and 
deii  er  portion.  In  Holland  the  peat  is  sooo|iod  out  liy 
means  of  spades  ;  or  if  a  considerable  quantity  of  water 
be  present,  an  instrument  is  used  consisting;  of  a  sharp 
iron  ring  attached  to  a  handle,  a  net  or  clotlj  being 
fastened  to  the  ring  for  draining  off  the  water.  The 
muddy  peat  thus  collected  is  tro<lden  out  l)y  tlie  feet  of 
men,  raked,  and  the  stones  picked  out ;  it  is  then 
thrown  into  shallow  wooden  Iwixes,  strewed  with  hnj- 
to  prevent  tlie  peat  from  adiiering,  and  the  remaining 
water  is  allowed  to  drain  off.  In  the  course  of  a  few 
da}-.',  when  the  mass  has  attained  u  certain  consist- 
ence, women,  with  flat  Iwards  strapped  to  their  feet, 
stamp  down  the  peat  until  it  has  attained  such  a  con- 
sistency as  not  to  take  an  impression  from  a  common 
tread.  It  is  next  stamped  with  beaters,  anti  tlie  cake, 
whjch  is  eight  or  nine  inches  thick,  is  divided  liy 
n>Mns  of  long  laths  into  s<)uares  of  about  four  inches, 
which  are  removed  a  few  at  o  time  from  each  Imx. 
The  cakes  arc  then  liried  l)y  placing  tlie  first  taken  out 
transversely  on  the  second,  the  tliird  upon  the  fonrtli, 
reversing  the  onler  when  the  pieces  are  piled  up  in 
store. 

The  value  of  peat  dep<'n<ls  greatly  ur«i,i  its  dryness, 
density  and  fimmess ;  if  porous  and  brittle,  it  crumliles 
during  carriage  or  aftir  it  is  stackeil,  and  thus  liecomes 
nearly  wortliless.  In  many  cases  tlie  Value  of  peat 
depends  on  its  capaliiiity  of  being  altemiited  with  the 
sulistances  to  bo  heated.  I'orous  and  almost  valiicles 
peat  has  lieen  rendered  valaalde  by  l)eing  passed 
through  a  press,  in  whicli  case  a  lump  of  jicit  may 
lose  as  mueii  as  one  fourth  of  its  weight  of  water. 
Peat  may  lie  nearly  valueliss  as  a  fuel  from  tlic 
quantity  of  asli  which  it  nft'crvis,  consisting  of  voge- 
tatile  salts  and  the  earthy  matter  of  peat,  and  amount- 
ing in  some  cases  to  one  lliinl  of  tho  weight  of  the 
peat.  Whea  this  large  quantity  of  asli  occurs  in 
peat  it  renders  the  fuel  very  dusty,  ami  in  smelting 
prm-esses  it  is  objectionalile  on  account  of  its  cliemiciil 
action.  It  is  remarkal>le  that  the  carlionates  of  the 
alkalies  are  not  found  in  this  ash,  lint  phnspliutes,  sul- 
phates, etc.  In  some  large  towns,  peat,  or  turf,  as  it 
is  also  calle<l,  is  imitated  liy  employing  tlie  refuse  bark 
of  tlie  tan-yani,  which  is  made  into  flat  cakes,  and 
chiefly  used  as  fuel  hy  the  |>oor. 

In  the  sandy  plains  of  the   Kast,  camels'  dung  is 
drieil  and  ui  -d  as  fuel ;  it  was  from  tho  use  of  siu'h 
fuel  in  Kgypt  that  sal  ammoniac  originated,  the  salt 
suliliniiug  during  combustion.     llakUiyt.  in  bis  I'fiv- 
agrf,  vol.  i.,  p.  'MX,  says,  "  We  were  foneil  to  use  fur 
fcwell  the  dung  of  horses  ami  camels,  which  we  bought 
deare  of  the  pasturing  jieople."     A  substance  in  the 
form  of  limg  sticks,  said  to  lie  made  of  camels'  dung, 
is  sometimes  iin|M>ne<l  from  the  Ijist  under  the  name 
of  ihiilnee,   and   is  occasionally   used    instead   of  the 
onlinary   match   for  lighting   pifies  and   «og;irs.      It 
burns  slowlv  without  flame,  and  gives  out  an  o(lor  not  j 
unlike  that  of  the  burning  cuttings  of  trees  and  shrubs.  | 
Other  descriptions  of  excrement  are  also  used  as  fuel.  . 
The  Chinese  have  long  lieen  accustomed  to  mix  cow  , 
dung  and  other  refuse  vegctalile  matter  with  soft  clay 
and  tho  dust  of  coal  to  form  balls  which  when  dried  in 
the  sun  liecome  a  cheap  and  useful  fuel,  burning  with  ' 
verj'  little  smoke.     These  lialls  are  largely  manufsc- 
turad  in  the  coal  districts  i:f  ( 'hina.  and  aro  distriliuted  * 
over  the  empire  by  means  of  the  canals.     It  is  a  curi- 
ous fact  that  Sir  Hugh  I'latt,  in  16!)4,  indicated  a  I 


method  of  making  coal  halls  with  loam,  and  that  Ray, 
in  16C8,  observed  this  kind  of  fuel  at  Lifjge  {Joiirnfl/ 
through  the  Ijow  Cutinlriei,  etc.,  1G73,  p.  58),  where  they 
wore  called  hot  shots,  serving  to  slake  the  heat  of  a  fire 
and  keep  the  coals  from  burning  out  too  fast.  Wo  are 
informed  that  in  some  )>art8  of  Wales  stone  coal  culm 
is  made  into  Iwlls  with  clay,  and  is  a  common  form  of 
fuel  in  Pemlirokeshire.  Tiio  combustion  is  slow,  uiul 
a  long  steady  heat  is  kept  up,  well  adapted  for  linio 
burning.  In  185B  a  patent  was  taken  out  in  Kngluml 
by  M.  Ducayla  of  Uunleaux  for  tho  mu.:ufacture  of 
fire-balls  of  such  materials  as  cinders  or  ashes,  wood  or 
lignite,  antliracits  coal,  pit  coal,  animal  black,  calui- 
reous  earth  or  clay,  mold,  etc. 

The  fuel,  in  every  respect  tho  most  Interesting,  and 
one  of  the  ch;  ."  sources  of  wealth  and  prosperity,  is 
ronl.  The  ver)'  abundance  of  this  article  causes  it  to 
lie  used  in  so  lavish  and  extravagant  u  manner,  tliut 
any  general  attempts  to  economize  it,  and  to  lix  its 
value  as  a  fuel,  scarcely  interest  the  public.  Tlicre 
are,  however,  particular  cases  in  which  it  is  desirable 
to  economize  i-oal  as  far  a.s  possible,  as  in  the  case  of 
a  steamship  of  a  tliousand  horse-power,  a  single  jour- 
ney of  which  may  require  upwanl  of  200()  tons  of  coal, 
or  more  than  HO,(HtO  culiic  feet.  Hence  it  is  obvious 
from  the  details  given  of  the  various  descriptions  of 
coal  in  the  article  (Joal,  that  some  varieties  of  to:il 
are  better  fitted  for  tho  purposes  of  steam  navigatiou 
than  otliers.  A  few  years  ago,  when  tho  liritish  gov- 
ernment was  establishing  a  steam  navy,  Sir  11.  de  la 
Heche  and  Dr.  Lyon  I'layfair  were  re(iucstcd  to  cx- 
aiiiine  and  rejxirt  on  the  coal  suited  to  the  stcani  iiavv. 
The  inquiry  was  conducted  with  great  ability,  nnil 
has  resulted  in  two  rcisirts  published  in  IhIh  niiil 
1H49,  which  the  reader  interested  in  the  suliject  will 
do  well  to  cimsult.  We  will,  however,  state  a  few  of 
the  chief  ]Miints  elicited  by  this  inquirj-. 

Hearing  in  mind  the  object  of  the  inquiry,  the  com- 
missioners considered  that  the  cliiof  test  of  the  value 
of  any  coal  submitte<l  to  their  examination  was  its 
|M)wer  of  converting  water  into  steam,  so  that  if  a 
given  weight  of  coal  in  a  certain  time  converted  a 
larger  proportion  of  water  into  steam  than  the  same 
weight  of  another  coal  in  the  same  time,  the  cvaiHira- 
tive  iKiwer  of  tho  one  would  lie  greater  than  tliat  of 
the  other.  It  was  found,  however,  that  the  coal  iicst 
adapted  to  steamships  of  war,  should  also  cdinliind 
other  ciialities  ;  for  oxanqile,  the  fuel  should  Imni 
quickl.v,  so  that  steam  may  be  raised  in  a  short  time; 
it  should  not  lie  bituminous,  lest  its  smoke  sliciulil  Ije- 
tray  the  |M)sition  of  tho  ship  when  it  niiglit  Ih\  desira- 
ble to  c<mceal  it ;  it  should  have  sucli  a  <  <hc»ive 
l>owor  as  not  to  be  broken  into  fragments  by  the  nill- 
ing  motion  of  tho  vessel ;  it  should  have  such  a  density 
and  structure  as  to  bear  stowing  away  in  u  <'iiiii|ur- 
atively  small  space  (A  condition  which  iii  coals  uf  cijiial 
eva{H)rative  value  was  found  to  involve  a  clillcronre  uf 
more  than  °J0  jier  cent.) ;  lastly,  tlie  coal  should  iKit 
contain  a  large  proportion  of  sulphur,  nor  be  siilijctt 
to  rapid  decay,  or  it  might  in  cither  case  lead  to  8|xin- 
taneous  combustion.  Hut  it  was  not  found  possililv  lu 
unite  all  th«se  conditions  in  tlio  same  coal.  Antlira- 
cite,  for  example,  has  high  evaporative  power,  but  nut 
igniting  easily  its  mtion  is  not  (piick  ;  it  is  not  c;u<ily 
broken  by  the  motion  of  tho  ship,  but  not  lioint;  a 
caking  coal,  it  woulil  not  cohere  in  the  furnace,  ami 
wouhl  escape  through  tho  grate-bars  during  tlui  Hill- 
ing of  thft  s)  .p  in  a  gale ;  it  gives  off  no  smoke,  hut 
from  tlio  intensity  of  its  combustion,  it  causes  the  iren 
of  the  grate-bars  and  of  the  boiler  to  oxydize  rapiillv  ; 
hence,  with  many  advantages,  anthracite  has  a  few 
defects  sulliciently  |iroininent  to  preclude  its  use  iimlcr 
onlinary  circumstances.  It  was  thought  that  a  patent 
fuel  might  bo  formed  with  some  of  the  anthracites  of 
Wall's,  which  should  comliino  tho  advantages  auil 
elude  the  defects  aliove  referred  to  ;  liut  it  was  found 
that  the  cementing  tar  of  the  patent  fuel  buivt  nt 
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much  more  rapMly  In  the  furnace  than  the  anthracite, 
tliiit  the  latter  accumulated  on  the  bars  and  olifitructed 
the  draft,  or  escaped  through  the  grate  unbumt. 

The  commissioners  found  that  the  qualities  which 
distinguish  particular  kinds  of  fuel  are  very  varied,  so 
thnt  it  Is  difficult  to  deduce  general  results.  But  the 
data  furnished  by  their  experiments  enables  us  to  con- 
trast tlie  actual  value  of  a  particular  coal  with  its  the- 
oretical value,  supposing  its  coml)Ust!on  to  lie  attended 
with  no  loss  of  haat.  The  actual  duty  ol)tained  by 
one  pound  of  coal  fh)m  the  Ijoiler  employed,  may  be 
expressed  by  the  number  of  pounds  raised  to  the 
lieiflht  of  one  foot,  a  result  which  niaj'  be  olitained  lij- 
tlio  fiirnitila  AV);-|-965-7X782=3-,  In  which  W  repre- 
seiiti  water,  of  which  7/  pounds  are  evaporated  by  one 
pound  of  coal.  This  formula  is  deduced  firom  the  fact 
that  n  pounds  of  coal  multiplied  by  9G5-7,  or  the  co- 
efficient for  the  latent  heat  of  steam  at  212°,  indicates 
the  numlier  of  pounds  of  water  which  would  lie  raised 
1°  Fahr.  ;  and  the  numlwr  7H2  arises  from  experiment 
on  tlie  mechanical  force  denoted  by  the  elevation  of 
one  pound  of  water  1°  Fahr.  ;  that  force  being  equal 
to  7!<2  imunds  raised  to  the  height  of  one  foot,  accord- 
ing' to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Joule.  The  best  Com- 
isli  eiifrines  are  said  to  be  capalde  of  raising  1,000,000 
pounds  to  the  height  of  one  foot  for  every  pound  of 
coal  consumed,  l)ut  this  is  only  about  one  eighth  of  the 
actual  force  generated,  and  only  one  eleventh  or  one 
twelfth  of  the  theoretical  force.  Ilxperiments  on  the 
evaporative  power  of  coal  made  Ijy  different  ol)servers 
give  very  dissimilar  results.  Smeaton,  in  1772,  evapo- 
rated 7-8«  iwunds  of  water  from  212°  with  one  pound 
of  Kewcastlo  coal ;  Wall,  in  1788,  evaporated  8-02 
pounds  ;  WIcksteed,  In  1840,  evaporated  9'4'.).3  pounds 
of  vater  from  80°  with  one  pound  of  Merthyr  coal, 
which  is  equal  to  10-74G  pounds  from  212°.  In  some 
experiments  made  at  the  United  Slines  in  Cornwall,  it 
was  fiiimd,  after  a  trial  of  six  months,  that  every 
pound  of  coal  evaporated  10-29  pounds  of  water  from 
213° ;  and  according  to  some  experiments  made  in 
Comwall,  at  the  recjuest  of  the  conunissioncrs,  it  was 
found  tliat  11"-12  pounds  of  water  were  evaporated  by 
every  pound  of  Welsh  coal  of  similar  chemical  compo- 
sition to  that  of  Mynydd  Newj-dd. 

At  ordinary  temperatures  coal  undergoes  a  slow 
coniliustion  under  tlie  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  at- 
mosphere, evolving carlionic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  inflam- 
nialile  gases,  and  in  some  cases  leading  to  dangerous 
exi)l(isii>ns.  This  slow  combustion  Is  facilitated  l)y 
the  liiglier  temperature  of  hot  climates,  and  liy  the 
presence  of  moisture.  If  the  coal  contain  much  sul- 
phur or  iron  pyrites  the  chemical  action  may  liecomo 
so  intense  as  to  Ignite  tlie  coals.  In  stowing  coals  it 
\i  therefore  important  that  they  should  be  as  drr  as 
possitile,  and  such  a  variety  sliouM  be  selected  as  is 
least  lialile  to  this  progressive  decomposition.  When 
coal  is  kept  in  Iron  liunkers,  and  is  liable  to  lie  wetted 
with  sea-water,  the  iron  rapidly  corrcMles  from  the  car- 
iKin  or  coal  forming  a  voltaic  circuit  with  the  iron,  and 
thus  promoting  oxj-datiou. 

In  the  great  exhibition  of  l.S.'jl.  Messrs.  Ilerard  & 
Co.,  in  the  French  department,  No.  ."il,  exhiliited 
"small  purilied  coals,  and  residue  of  the  same,  the 
produce  of  a  system  for  purifying  coals,  patented  in 
Frame,  llngland,  Helgiuni,  and  (Jermany."  Tliis 
plan  appears  to  l>e  well  adapted  to  the  purilication  of 
suliiluirons  coal,  or  coal  containing  much  irim  pyrites  ; 
also  wliere  the  coal  dejiositH  are  in  numerous  small 
warns,  and  can  not  tie  got  out  without  being  mixed 
with  slaty  and  stony  nuvtter.  The  coal  used  on  tlio 
ChpMiin  de  I'erdu  Xonl  was  so  sulphurous  as  to  injure 
the  locomotives  ;  but  l)y  using  the  purilied  coal,  the 
evil  was  for  the  most  part  remedied  ;  tlie  «|uantity  of 
ash  was  also  greatly  reduied.  The  a])puratus  em- 
ployed for  purifying  tlui  coal  is  similar  in  prini'Iple  to 
the  jinging-machiue  used  in  dressing  ores,  which, 
after  being  stamped,  in  order  to  separate  stony  mat- 


ter, arc  agitated  In  water  and  allowed  to  rest,  when 
the  various  portiims  become  arranged  in  layers,  ac- 
cording to  th  '  specltic  gravities.  This  purified  coal 
yields  a  very  pure  coke. 

Mr.  Grace  (/'alvert,  of  Manchester,  has  taken  out  u 
patent  for  purifying  coke  from  sulphur.  It  consists 
in  mixing  the  coul,  before  coaking,  with  from  1\  to  6} 
per  cent,  of  common  salt,  tlio  proportion  varying  with 
the  quantity  of  sulphur.  The  coking  is  then  conducted 
as  usual.  By  this  contrivance,  coal,  which  was  for- 
merly unserviceable  In  smelting  operations,  can  now 
Ik)  used  with  effect. 

The  following  table,  by  Dr.  Ure,  shows  the  quantity 
of  water  raised  from  82°  to  212°  by  one  pound  weight 
of  the  different  combustibles  enumerated  In  the  first 
column  ;  It  also  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  boil- 
ing water,  which  the  same  weight  of  fuel  will  evapo- 
rate, and  the  quantity  of  atmospheric  air  absolutely 
consumed  during  combustion.  The  quantity  of  air, 
however,  as  given  in  the  last  column,  is  much  loss 
tlian  would  be  necessary  in  practice,  where  much  of 
the  air  passes  the  fuel  without  coming  into  contact 
with  it  so  as  to  have  its  oxj'gen  consumed.  The  heat- 
ing power  also,  as  represented  by  this  table,  can  seldom 
be  prartimlly  attained. 


(■Ati  r»i««  from 
dS"  to  SU". 


Dry  wood 

Caniuu>n  wood,... 

I'liarcoal 

I'lt  coal 

Coke 

Turf 

Coal  gas 

Oil.  w!  v,  or  tallow. 
Alcohol 


Pouni1sorwater|Fouuda  .>f  boU-l  W»lKlitof  an- 
wlilrli  A  |H>iintl  fiiK  wat«fr  evap-  ino8|jiierlc  air  at 
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ao'oo 

73-00 
60-00 

(tt-00 

80-00 
70-00 
TS-00 
MOO 


vralcd  by  one    39*  ruqiilrfd  to 
pound.  burnoue  pouud. 


6-86 

4-73 
13-2T 
10-90 
11-81 

5-45 
18-Sl 
14-18 

5-M 


&-»6 

4-47 
11-46 

9-«8 
n-46 

4-60 
14-51 
15-00 
11-60 


As  various  kinds  of  fuel  affonl  different  amounts  of 
heat,  and  as  heat  can  not  bo  measured  or  weighed, 
and  Its  quantity  ascertained  by  direct  experiment,  the 
relative  values  of  fuels  are  ascertained  by  comparing 
them  with  each  other  under  similar  ci.-cumstances. 
The  heating  power  of  a  fuel  is  the  quantity  of  effect 
producetl  by  it  in  a  certain  time,  and  this  in  conjunc- 
tion witli  its  market  price  gives  its  value  as  a  fuel. 
One  fuel  may  produce  a  certain  greater  or  less  effect 
tlian  another  fuel,  and  thus  its  relative  superiority  or 
inferiority  may  be  accurately  ascertained,  although 
the  actual  amount  of  heat  furnished  by  it  may  be  en- 
tirely unknown.  Lavoisier  and  Laplace  fixed  these 
values  by  making  the  sulistance  under  examination 
act  on  lee,  and  the  quantity  of  ice  melted  gave  the 
value  in  each  case.  Count  Rumford  measured  the 
value  of  fuel  by  the  increased  temperature  which  it 
produced  in  a  given  quai.tity  of  water.  Now,  as  the 
same  quantity  of  lieat  which  melts  one  pound  of  ice  at 
0°  Cent,  is  siitlicient  to  raise  tlie  temperature  of  as 
much  water  79°  Cent.,  or  0-79  11).  of  water  100°  Cent., 
80  also  an  Ciqual  weight  of  aqueous  vapor  of  any  given 
temperature  and  elasticity  is  always  formed  from  the 
same  amount  of  heat,  anil  always  contains  the  same 
(luantity  of  heat,  and  the  quantity  of  heat  whidi  water 
at  lOO*^  Cent,  renders  latent  in  order  to  become  steam 
is  5-."(  times  sufficient  to  heat  the  same  weight  of  water 
from  0°  to  100°  Cent.,  hence  the  water  converted  into 
vapor  by  the  heat  required  to  melt  one  pound  of  ice 
is  the  r>-rith  part  of  the  same  poinid,  that  is,  it  can 
convert  into  va|)or  0-154  lb.  of  water. 

It  was  foiintl  by  Despretz  and  Welter  that  the 
quantities  of  fuel  which  requiro  equal  amounts  of 
oxygen  for  combiistitm,  give  out  eqiuil  quantities  of 
heat;  thus,  1  lb.  of  oxygen  in  ctunbining  respectively 
with  hydrogen,  charcoal,  alcohol,  etc.,  raisetl  29  lbs. 
of  water  from  !t2°  to  212°.  A  given  weight  of  the 
ilifferent  combustibles  has  its  heating  power  repre- 
sented by  the  number  of  pounds  of  water  raisetl  in 
t°m|>erature,  as  in  tlie  following  table.     (See  Journal 
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"ftht  Frantlin  Inttitute,  Vhiiad.,  1856-7;  also  Silli- 
man's  Journal  nf  Science,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  I85i-C.] 

lb*,  otwattr. 
■    I  lb.  of  puro  charcoal  raised ...        TS  from  82"— JW 

**      eointnoii  wood  charcoal       76  **  " 

"      baked  wood 88  " 

"      W04HI    holding  20  per 

"  cviit  of  water it  "  " 

"      bltiiiiiiiioiu  coal....    .        0U  "  " 

"      turf..  28-«)  "  " 

"       alcolidl 88  »  » 

"       oil,  »n\ »0  "  " 

"       ctliiT 80  "  " 

"       hjUro(.'uii 230  "  '• 

More  recent  rcgpiirches  have,  however,  east  consid- 
erable (loulit  u|>on  the  law  that  any  given  quantity  of 
oxygen  evolves  tlie  same  quantity  of  heat  witli  what- 
ever cumhuHtililo  lK«ly  it  may  combine.  Krom  a  series 
of  tabulated  lesulfci  given  in  G.mklin'«  l/imd-Jtiiok  of 
Chemulry,  vol.  i.,  p.  292  (Cavendi.ih  Society's  transla- 
tion), it  would  rather  ap|M!ar  that  oxygen  develops  a 
larger  quantity  of  heat  the  stronger  its  affinity  for  tlie 
combustible  substance. 

Such  e.xperiments  as  the  above  tend  to  conlinn  the 
modem  \k\i  of  combustion  which  reganls  oxygen  a.s 
a  combustililo  as  much  as  the  fuel  with  which  it  com- 
bines (see  Ciik.mistky,  vol.  v.,En.  Ur);  so  that  when 
oxygen  bums  by  means  of  any  fuel,  the  heat  evolved 
increases  with  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consun\ed.  It 
was  on  this  view  that  Uertliicr  ba.ted  his  process  for 
detecting  the  (juantity  of  oxygen  reipiired  for  com- 
bustion, and  the  heating  |M)wer  of  the  combustible  in 
one  experiment.  His  plan  is  to  lieat  to  redness  a 
known  <iuantity  of  the  combustible  with  a  considerable 
excess  of  puro  litharge  until  the  combu.stible  is  en- 
tirely consume<l  by  the  oxygen  of  the  oxyd  of  leail. 
On  weighing  the  lead  reduced  by  this  process  the 
amount  of  oxygen  consumed  is  a.icertained,  and  also 
the  heating  (xiwer  of  the  fuel  under  examination.  In 
calculations  of  this  kind,  it  will  be  rememl>ered  that  li 
|«rts,  or  1  e(|uivalent  of  carbon,  re(|uire  Id  parts,  or  2 
equivalents  of  oxygen,  for  combustion  ;  that  1  part  tif 
hydrogen  requires  8  parts  i  oxygen ;  that  by  sub- 
tracting fn)m  the  hydrogen  piantity  corres|K>nding 
to  the  oxygen  in  the  coal,  the  calculation  can  lie  made 
for  the  carlion  only.  Now,  1  part  of  pure  carbon  re- 
quires for  combustion  2*Crit>  of  oxygen,  and  is  ca|iable, 
aeconling  to  Despretz,  of  heating  TH'l.'i  parts  id'  water 
from  freeiing  to  Itoiling.  Ily  multiplying  each  part 
of  lead  obtained  by  i'UM),  the  weight  of  water  is  ol>- 
tained  which  is  cn|iuble  of  being  heated  lietween  these 
tem|>eratures  by  a  unit  of  the  ccal  u.«ed  in  reducing  the 
litharge. 

The  heating  power  of  a  particular  fuel  is  the  same, 
however  that  fuel  may  lie  burnt.  It  is  true,  that  the 
power  may  lie  more  or  le«s  economically  applied  ;  the 
power  may  lie  ex|)ended  with  greater  or  less  rapidity, 
greater,  for  example,  in  a  funiai'e  than  in  an  o|)en 
grate,  but  as  the  fuel  during  combustion  comliines 
with  e(|uivalent  portions  of  oxygen,  the  same  amount 
of  heat  is  lilierated  whether  the  combination  be  rapid 
or  slow.  I'he  rapiility  of  combustion  iU'ikmuIs  not 
only  U|><m  the  nio<le  of  arranging  the  draught  or  sup- 
ply of  air  to  the  fuel,  lint  also  <in  the  state  of  division 
of  tbs  fuel  it,«elf.  A  given  weight  of  wikmI  in  the  state 
of  shavings  will,  from  the  large  extent  of  surface  ex- 
|>ommI,  bum  rapidly,  and  pro-hu  e  its  full  heating  effect 
in  a  fcM.  minutes,  while  the  same  weight  of  wihmI,  in 
the  form  of  a  log,  may  keep  up  a  nuwlerate  tem|iera- 
tnre  for  wane  hours.  The  division  of  a  fuel  may,  how- 
ever, lie  carried  so  far  that  the  air  nec«'ssary  for  its 
combustion  can  not  penetrate  it.  Such  is  the  case 
with  saw-<lukt,  ixiwdereil  charcoal,  or  peat,  slack  coal, 
etc.  U  the  (Kiwdered  coal  be  of  caking  quality,  it 
may  lie  bunit  into  compact  coke,  and  thus  be  more 
useful  than  a  fuel  which  in  its  tirft  form  is  compact, 
lint  which  falls  to  jxiwder  on  being  heated  in  the  fur- 
nai'i-.  Small  ftiel  nuiy  sonu'thnes  be  advantageously  | 
apiilied  \>y  corerinK  the  furu;u'e-bur»  with  pieces  of 


gaud-stone  or  lime-stone  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  fuel  from  fulling  through,  and  for  distributing  the 
supply  of  air  among  it.     In  the  roasting  of  copper 
ores  in  South  "iVales  a  tlaming  coal  is  necessary  in  the 
reverlieratory  funiaco  where  the  o|)eration  is  carried 
on.     Uut  as  the  llameless  anthracite  'i  much  mure 
abundant  in  th.i  district  than  the  bituminous  coal,  it 
is  turned  to  account  in  un  ingenious  manner.     \Vlu-n 
burnt  under  ordinary  circumstances   it  crundiles  to 
|H)wder,  as  already  noticed,  and  either  slips  through 
the  bars  of  the  grate,  or  chokes  them  up.     Uut  when 
anthracite  is  raised  to  a  very  high  temperature  it  forins 
a  vitreous  scoria  or  clinker,  which  in  the  onlinary 
furnace  combines  with  th^  iron  of  the  burs  and  ilidkci 
up  the  grate.     In  the  Welsh  furnaces,  the  clinkers 
themselves  are  ingeniously  arranged  so  as  to  laTfnrin 
the  office  of  grate-bars,  namely,  to  Hup)iort  tlie  I'lud 
and  to  limit  the  supply  of  air  from   below,      'llie 
clinkers    are    supjiorted  on  iron  bars  placeil  ut  a  con- 
siderable distance  apart,  and  are  arranged  in  a  lavor 
12  or  Hi  inches  in  depth.      Above  this  layer  the  fuel 
of  the  furnace  is  in  full  combustion  ;  this  fuel  consists 
of   anthracite   mixed  with   about  one   fourth  uf  \u 
weight  of  small   bituminous  coul,  and  also  ruruis  a 
layer  of  a  depth  alHiut  equal  to  that  of  the  illnkors: 
it   is   in  this  the  hottest  part  of  the  lire  that  fresh 
clinkers     are    being  continually  formed,  and   whilo 
forming  they  cake  with  the  numerous  fragments  of 
bituminous   coal   hetjied   up  above  them.     As  tVesh 
|Hirtions  of  the  fuel  c<ime  into  operation  the  clinkers 
descend  toward  the  iKittom  of  the  grate,  where,  meet- 
ing with  the  numerous  jets  of  air  which  stream  up 
through  the  Ixittoin.the  vitrilied  mass  splits  anil  <Taeks 
in  all  di'ecthins,  forming  new  channels  for  the  ascent 
of  the  draught,  but  not  large  enough  to  allow  the 
small  coal  to  escape.      As  the  calciner-maii  heaps  up 
fresh  fuel  alaiv  ;,  he  hiKiks  out  a  few  idiukers  I'runi  the 
bottom  to  mak    way  for  the  descent  of  others.    Tmler 
this  arrangenu  .it  the  oxygen  of  the  air  traversing  tlio 
multitude  of  channels  formed  by  the  cracks  in  the 
clinkers,  combines  with  u  (Hirtion  of  the  fuel  and  furais 
carJNinic  acid,   which   is   uninllammable,   liut  liefuro 
reaching  the  vault  of  the  furnace  it  is  deprived  (rf  » 
portion  of  its  oxygen,   and   becomes  converted  into 
carlxinic  oxyd    which  is  intlanmiable.     Hut  in  onier 
that  this  gas  may  undergo  combustion,  air  is  admitted 
through  a|M>rtures  in  the  sides  of  the  furnace  just  above 
the  ore,  and  in  this  way  the  whole  surface  of  tlie  ore, 
occupying  an  area  of  nearly  i'A  feet  square,  is  played 
U|ion  by  a  thin  sheet  of  tluinc,  produced  from  fuel 
which  gives  scarcely  any  tiame  ut  all. 

Common  coal  gas  is  sometimes  useil  as  fuel,  in 
which  case  it  is  calculated  that  I  lb,  or  24  <  iiliie  feet 
thereof,  in  burning,  will  raise  70  lbs.  of  water  fmm  the 
tenqierature  of  freezing  to  that  of  lioiling.  Kxtendini; 
this  Goiiqiarison  to  the  other  forms  of  fuel,  it  h  stated 
that  1  lb.  of  dry  wiaid  will  similarly  heat  J.'i  His.  uf 
water,  but  only  i>'>  'lis.  if  the  wmid  lie  not  dry,  or  con- 
tain  moisture  to  (ho  extent  of  from  20  to  'lit  percent. 
( Ine  lb.  of  giMid  dry  charcoal  H  ill  siiiiilarly  heat  7.'!  His. 
<if  water,  but  if  exgiosed  to  the  air  it  absorbs  at  least 
10  |)cr  cent,  of  moisture,  and  in  burning  gives  a  (lame 
of  carburetted  hydrogen  (or  rather,  prolialily,  a  mix- 
ture of  carbonic  oxyd  and  hydrogen),  arisiii;;  frnm 
the  dccomiMinitioD  of  the  moisture.  One  lli.  nl'  ^uml 
pit  coal  is  said  to  raise  GO  lbs.  of  water  from  freezing 
to  iHiiling,  1  lb.  of  coke  (!•'>  lbs.,  and  1  lb,  ul'  turf  or 
(leat  from  2.')  to  ito  lbs. — H.  li    .See  CoAl.. 

J-'iitl.i,  Avtifiiiul. —  It  is  curious  to  note  how  many 
new  "patent  artilicial  fuels  "  there  now  are.  As  ex- 
perimenters tell  IIS  that  different  kinds  of  coal  anil 
other  natural  fuel  (Hissess  different  qualities,  un  in- 
ducement is  off'ered  for  the  exercise  of  in(,'enuitv  in 
ilevising  various  imitative  compositions.  'I  lie  hvilrau- 
lic  press  is  brought  into  singular  reipiisitinn  in  tliis 
art.  Thus,  Azalay's  hard  shining  blocks  of  artilieial 
fuel  are  simply  fonued  of  coal-dust,  subjected  to  in- 
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tenM  compresainn.  WarUch'n  patent  fuel,  in  Inrite- 
sizid  bricka  weiKliin);  about  12  pounds  each,  is  made 
by  mixiu);  together  the  dust  of  various  kinds  of  coal ; 
the  bricks  are  dense  and  well  made ;  the  fuel  kindles 
Hluwly,  l)Ut  gives  off  very  little  smoke  while  burning. 
AVurlich's  series  comprises  Welsh  steam  fuel,  north- 
ciiuiitr}'  fuel,  household  fuel,  and  locomotive  coke-fuel 
—differing  in  the  kind  of  coal-dust  used,  and  in  tlie 
uinnunt  of  tar  with  which  the  dust  is  agglutinated. 
Warlich's  patents  a'."e  worked  by  a  company,  who  liave 
establishments  at  Deptford,  Swansea,  and  Middles- 
linrougli.  The  Uideford  Anthracite  Company  makes 
artilicial  fuel,  in  brick-form  pieces,  by  a  particular 
mixiu  of  treating  anthracite.  Oram's  patent  fuel  is  a 
odiidcnaed  mixture  of  small  coal,  l)itumen,  and  sand. 
Williams's  fuel  is  a  mixture  of  drie<l  peat  and  bitumen. 
So  of  numerous  other  kinds;  small  coal,  bitumen,  or 
jXiit,  or  two  out  of  the  three,  are  mixed  with  various 
uthcr  sul>stances  to  form  a  compost  fuel.  It  must  be 
owiu'il,  however,  tliat  such  fuel  is  not  yet  much  used, 
even  in  places  where  natural  fuel  is  scarce. — Inven- 
ihtu  m  Aria. 

Fubohau,  or  Fou-tohow-foo.  See  Fou 
Chow. 

Fullers'  Barth  (Ger.  WMererJe;  Du.  Voliianh; 
Fr.  '/'tw  ii  /iiiilim  ;  It.  Terra  ila  purgattiri ;  Sp.  Tierra 
lie  hiitiin ;  Kus.  iSchiJfenah  ;  Lat.  Terra  /iillimnm),  a 
species  of  clay,  of  a  greenish  white,  greenish  gray, 
olive  and  oil  green,  and  sometimes  spotted  color.  It 
is  usually  opaciue,  very  soft,  and  feels  greasy.  It  is 
uswi  liy  fullers  to  take  grease  out  of  cloth  before  tliey 
opply  the  soap.  The  liest  is  found  in  liuckingham- 
•hiro  and  Surrey.  Wlicn  good,  it  has  a  greenish 
white,  or  greenish  gray  color,  fulls  into  powder  in 
vttcr,  appears  to  melt  on  the  tongue  like  butter,  com- 
nmnicates  a  milky  hue  to  water,  and  deposits  very 
little  sand  wlien  mixed  with  boiling  water.  The 
reninrkable  detersive  property  on  woolen  cloth  de- 
pends on  the  alumina,  which  should  lie  at  least  one 
fifth  of  the  whole,  but  not  much  more  than  one  fourth, 
lest  it  liecome  too  tenacious. — Thomson's  Chemistry; 
Jameson's  ilineriUogij. 

Fulling,  the  art  of  cleansing,  scouring,  and  press- 
ing; cloths,  stuffs,  and  stockings,  to  render  thorn 
stronger,  closer,  and  firmer.  It  is  otherwise  called 
millin'i.  Pliny  (vii.  50)  relates  that  one  Nicias,  the 
son  of  llermias,  was  tlie  first  inventor  of  the  art  of 
fulling ;  and  it  appears  by  an  inscription,  (|Uoted  by 
Sir  (J.  Wheeler  in  his  TnireU  through  (Ireree,  that  this 
same  Nicias  was  a  governor  in  (irccce  in  the  time  of 
tlie  liomans.  The  asperities  upcm  the  surface  of  wool 
render  the  spinning  of  it  and  the  making  it  into  cloth 
(lillicult  operations.  In  order  to  spin  wixd,  ami  after- 
ward convert  it  into  doth,  its  fibres  must  be  covered 
with  a  costing  of  oil,  which,  tilling  the  cavities,  run- 
(lem  the  asperities  less  sensible  ;  in  the  same  way  that 
(111  rubbed  on  tlio  surface  of  a  very  line  tile  renders  it 
less  rough.  When  the  piece  of  cloth  is  linisheil,  it  is 
carried  to  the  fulling-mill,  wlicrn  it  is  beaten  with 
heuvy  stampers  in  a  trough  full  of  water  in  which 
some  fuller's  earth  has  liecn  mixed,  for  the  pur|ioso 
(if  cleansing  it  from  the  oil.  The  day  combines  with 
tlie  oil,  which  it  separates  from  the  cloth,  and  both 
are  washed  away  together  by  the  fresh  water  which  is 
brought  to  it  by  tho  machine.  Hut  tho  scouring  of 
the  cloth  is  not  the  only  object  in  view  in  fulling  it. 
Tlie  alternate  pressure  given  by  tho  stampers  to  the 
piece  (if  doth  occasions  (especially  when  tho  scouring 
is  pretty  far  advanced),  an  effect  analogous  to  that 
"liii'Ji  is  produced  umin  felt  by  the  hands  of  tho  hat- 
tor.  The  tillers  of  wool  which  comjioso  one  of  the 
ttiroads,  whether  of  the  warp  or  the  woof,  assume  a 
pnyressive  movement,  introduce  thenxelves  among 
thcise  of  the  threads  nearest  to  them,  then  into  those 
which  fcillowj  and  thus,  by  degrees,  all  tho  threads, 
lidth  (if  the  warp  and  the  woof,  become  felted  together. 
The  cloth,  after  having  by  this  means  become  short- 


ened in  all  its  dimensions,  partakes  both  cf  the  natura 
of  cloth  and  of  that  of  felt,  and  may  be  cut  without 
being  subject  to  ravel.  Lastly,  the  cloth  has  acquired 
a  greater  degree  of  thickness,  and  forms  a  warmer 
clothing.  Knit  worsted  also  may  thus  be  rendered 
less  apt  to  run  in  case  a  stitch  happen  to  drop. 

The  fulling  of  cloths  and  other  stuffs  is  jierfcrmed 
\>y  a  kind  of  water-mill,  thence  called  a  J'liilinr/  or 
scouring  mill.  These  mills,  excepting  in  whiit  relates 
to  the  mill-stones  and  hopjier,  are  much  the  same  with 
corn-mills ;  and  there  are  even  some  which  serve  in- 
differently for  both  purposes.  The  principal  parts  of 
the  fulling-mill  are  the  wheel,  with  its  trundle,  which 
gives  motion  to  tlie  tree  or  spindle,  whose  teeth  com- 
municate it  to  the  stam|iers,  which  are  thereby  raised 
and  made  to  fall  alternately,  as  its  teeth  catch  or  quit 
a  kind  of  latch  in  the  middle  of  each  stamper.  'I'he 
stampers  and  troughs  are  commonly  of  wood ;  but 
sometimes  the  stampers  are  made  of  polished  iron, 
and  tho  cloth  is  exposed  during  the  process  to  tho  ac- 
tion of  steam  ;  by  which  moans  the  appearance  of  the 
cloth,  when  tinishcd,  is  said  to  be  greaflv  improved. 
Tiieso  improvements  formed  the  subject  a  jiatent  la 
IM'.'o.  In  the  course  of  the  operation  the  fuller  some- 
times makes  use  of  urine,  sometimes  of  fuller's  earth, 
and  sometimes  of  soap.  To  prepare  the  stud's  to  re- 
ceive the  first  impressions  of  tho  stamper,  they  are 
usually  laid  in  urine,  then  in  fuller's  earth  and  water, 
and  lastlj'  in  soap  dissolved  in  liot  water.  Soap  alone 
would  do  vcrj'  well,  but  it  is  expensive,  and  fuller'i 
earth  is  scarcely  inferior  to  it ;  but  then  it  must  bo 
well  cleared  of  all  gritty  particles,  else  it  is  apt  to 
make  holes  in  the  stuff. 

Method  iifj'ulling  cloths  and  troolen  stuffs  with  soap. 
— A  colored  cloth  of  about  -15  ells  is  to  be  laid  in  the 
usual  manner  in  the  trough  of  a  fulling-mill,  without 
first  soaking  it  in  water,  as  is  commonly  practiced  in 
many  places.  To  full  this  trougli  of  cloth,  l.'i  pounds 
of  soap  are  recjuired,  one  half  of  which  is  to  be  melted 
in  two  iiails  of  river  or  spring  water  made  as  hot  as 
the  hand  can  well  bear  it.  This  solution  is  to  be 
jioured  by  degrees  upon  tho  cloth,  as  it  is  laid  in  the 
trough ;  and  thus  it  is  to  be  fulled  for  at  lea.st  two 
hours,  after  which  it  is  to  lie  taken  out  and  stretched. 
This  done,  the  cloth  is  immediately  returned  into 
tho  same  trough,  without  any  new  soap,  and  there 
fulled  two  hours  more.  It  is  then  taken  out  and 
well  wrung,  to  express  all  the  grease  and  dirt.  Af- 
ter the  second  fulling,  tho  remainder  of  the  soap  is 
dissolved  as  in  the  former,  and  cast  four  different 
times  on  tho  cloth,  which  is  taken  out  every  two  hours 
to  stretch  it,  and  undo  tho  plaits  and  wrinkles  it  has 
ac(|uire(l  in  the  trough.  When  it  is  perceived  to  bo 
sutliciently  fulled,  it  is  well  scoured  in  hot  water. 
With  regard  to  white  cloths,  these  full  inore  easily 
and  in  less  time  than  colored  ones,  and  thus  require 
only  a  third  part  of  the  soap. 

Fulminating  Compounds.  —  Fulminates  are 
of  si^veral  kiiuls,  being  detonating  compounds  of  tho 
fulminic  acid  with  various  bases.  Sucli  are  the  fulmi- 
nates of  gold,  mercury,  silver,  etc.  The  old  fulminat- 
ing powiler  is  a  mixture  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  potash. 
The  fiilininato  of  mercury  is  largely  used  as  a  prim- 
ing to  the  percussion-caps  for  guns.  See  Ciikmistky, 
vi.,  p.  471. 

Fulta,  a  large  village  of  llindoostan,  province  of 
Dengal,  on  tho  east  bank  of  the  llooglily,  20  miles 
S.S.W.  in  a  straight  lino  from  Calcutta,  but  much 
more  by  the  windings  of  the  river.  It  has  safe  an- 
chorage for  ships,  where  they  arc  protected  from  tho 
swell  of  tliu  sea,  and  where  the  anchors  hold  fast,  tho 
bottom  being  stiff  clay.      \Mt°  22'  IH.,  long.  88°  10'. 

Fulton,  Robert,  a  distinguished  American  engi- 
neer and  mechanician,  among  the  lirst  who  success- 
fully applied  steam  to  the  propulsion  of  vessels,  was 
n  native  of  tho  State  of  Pennsylvania.  At  a  very  early 
age  he  gave  decided  indications  of  mechanical  genius. 
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While  RtiU  s  mere  youth  ho  hugnn  life  In  th«  c\ty 
of  Phlladolphin  im  a  ))ortrait  nnd  Inndnrnpe  palntrr; 
ami  in  his  32(1  year,  with  a  vinw  to  Impruvinf;  him- 
oolf  in  art,  he  visited  Kn)(lnnd,  where  he  remained 
for  Herrrnl  yearn  undor  the  roof  of  his  roiintrvman 
West.      Ho  Ktntes  that  in  1708  he  had  conceived  the 
dc»I(;n  of  propelling  vessels  liy  steam,  hut  his  numer- 
ous engagements  preventeil  him  from  carrying  it  into 
eOVct  nt  that  time.       His  time  was  completely  en- 
f;rossed  in  devlsini;  a  piano  of  doulile   incline  that 
should  .ouiMTsedn  the  locks  on  canals,  for  which  he  oli- 
tained  a  patent  from  the  British  government  in  1 704. 
In  the  same  year  he  o))t.'iined  jiatcnts  for  flax-spln- 
nlng  ond  ropo>twisting  mai  hines,  ond  various  other 
mechanical  inventions,  bearlnfj  chlcrty  Mp<m  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  on  which  latter  suliject  he  pul>- 
lished  n  treatise.      In  17'.t7  ho  removed  to  Tari",  and 
rcmuiued  for  seven  years  in  the  house  of  .loel  Harlow, 
the  American  minister  at  the  court  of  N«)><deon  I., 
prosecutinjj  his  scicntilic  studies.      During;  that  perltMl 
he   projected   the    first   ]mnor.imrt    ever  exhibited   In 
Paris,  and  made  ini|>ortant  ex|ierimcnts  on  sulunarine 
explosives.      It  was  also  at  this  time  that  he  lirst  suc- 
ceeded,   after  re|)eated    trials,    in    propelling   a   lioiit 
through  the  water  by  the  aid  of  ■steam.      In  18tH!  he 
returned  to  America,  and  re|)eafed  the  exiieriment  on 
a  larger  scale  and  with  more  decided  success.     In 
INO!)  he  took  out  his  first  patent,  and  seemed  to  lie  on 
the  high  way  to  wealth  and  pmsjierlty,  when  his  rights 
Were  disputed,  and  he  liecanie  involved  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings, which  embittered  the  remainder  of  his  exist- 
ence, and  prevented  him  from  reaping  the  rich  harvest 
to  whiih  Ills  industry  and  genius  fairly  entitled  him. 
Fulton  died  Kebruarj-  2t,  1H1.').     A  minute  account  of 
Ills  lift'  and  inventions  is  given  in  his  liiography  by 
Cadwallailcr  I),  t'olden.     See  Stkam  Naviuatiox. 

Fulton  has.  perhaps,  contributed  more  than  any 
other  man  of  the  present  century,  to  the  progress 
of  coumien'e  tliroughont  the  world.  The  impetus 
given  by  his  genius  to  the  adoption  of  steam  naviga- 
tion, hiis  been  e(|ually  extended  (if  nut  more  so),  to 
the  increase  of  sailing  vessels.  At  the  present  day 
the  stock  of  mechanical  and  practical  knowledge, 
handed  down  by  tradition,  o,  preserved  by  means  of 
the  press,  has  liecome  so  enoriious,  that  the  most  bril- 
liant discover*'  in  the  useful  arts  liears  but  a  snuill 
proportion  to  the  whole  extei.t  of  human  knowledge. 
In  remote  times,  the  aids,  which  modem  inventors  de- 
rive fn)m  the  records  of  the  reasonings,  and  comliina- 
tlons,  and  even  the  aliortive  attempts  of  others,  were 
wholly  wanting;  and  it  no  one  of  the  inventions  of 
antiquity,  when  taken  by  itself,  can  rank  in  apparent 
ini|Kirtance  with  some  of  modem  date,  the  former  were 
in  many  instances  far  more  conspicuous  as  steps  in  the 
progress  of  human  improvement.  In  the  dawn  of  civil- 
ization, inventions  were  usually  unexpected,  and  though 
often  1  alculatcd  to  supply  the  most  preshing  wants, 
excited  surjirise,  liecause  the  wants  themselves  had 
not  Iieeii  jierceived.  At  the  present  day  discoveries 
often  apiH-ar  as  the  almost  inevitable  result  of  pre- 
vious improvement.  The  highest  degree  of  merit  is 
to  be  awarded,  in  the  present  age,  to  those  who,  aware 
of  the  wants  of  the  community,  or  of  the  world  at 
large,  set  to  themselves  us  a  task  the  discovery  of  the 
means  of  supplying  these  wants.  If  we  consider  Ful- 
ton  as  an  inventor,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say  in  what 
exact  p.irticidar  his  merits  consi-t ;  but  if  we  contem- 
plate liini  In  the  light  of  a  civil  engineer,  conlidently 
buililiug  a  linUhed  and  solid  structure  ujsni  the  in- 
complete fiiundatlon  left  by  others,  we  must  rank  hlui. 
In  the  extent  of  his  usefulness  to  maiiKind.  us  second 
to  Watt  alone.      See  /.if<-  c/ J-'>ilt<m,  by  ,1.  Kknwhk. 

lEoliert  Fulton  was  Isim  at  Mitle  liritain,  in  Lan- 
caster county,  Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  I7li.'i.  Ills 
parents  were  resiiectalde,  though  far  from  allluent ;  his 
father  a  native  of  Ireland,  his  mother  descended  from 
an  Irinh  family.     I'tiltou  himself  attached  no  iiu|K)rt- 


ance  to  clrcomitaneaii  of  hirth,  and  took  prida  in 
being  the  maker  of  his  own  fortune.     Kxcept  so  far  as 
elenientarc  education  was   concerned,  ho  wan  umler 
little  ohligatlon  to  his  progenitora  ;  l>eing  left  without 
patrimony  at  the  death  of  his  father,  when  three  years 
old.     Aware  that  he  was  to  trust  to  hiii  own  e.xertioni 
oven  for  means  of  aulMijttence,  he  eultivate<l  from  an 
e.trly  age  a  taste  for  drawing,  in  the  hope  of  qualify. 
Ing  himself  fortlie  profession  of  a  painter.     Frou\  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  his  performances  as  an  art. 
ist  at  a  later  date,  when  ho  applied  to  the  easel  merely 
as  ■  relaxation,  it  may  lie  stated  that  tliere  is  little 
doubt  that  had  he  devoted  himself  to  the  profession  of 
painting,  he  must  have  become  highly  distinguished 
as   a  professor  of  that  art.     At  the  early  age  of  17 
he   went  to   Philadelphia,   for  the   purf.ose  of  prac- 
ticing us  a  painter  of  landscapes,  and  was  so  successful 
as  not  only  to  sup|)ort  himself,  but  to  lay  up  sulHilifnt 
funds  to  purchase  a  small  fann  in  Washington  cuuiitv 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  aid  his  widowed  nuither.     Ili« 
imtrons  in  Philadelphia  were  nt  first  among  the  liuui- 
bier  classes,  but  afterward  hefomied  acquaintances  who 
were  both  able  to  approvlate  his  pnmise  as  an  artist 
and  to  facilitate  his  plans  of  improving  hinicir  as  a 
painter.     Ky  their  advice  he  went  to  Kngland,  and 
through   a   favorable   Introduction   to    West,  he   was 
treated  by  that  great  artist  with  even   more  than  his 
usual  lilierality,  and  liecame  an  inmate  of  his  liuuse 
and  remaincil   his  guest  and  pupil  for  several  veuni, 
.\fter  leaving  the  family  of  West,  Fulton  proceeded  to 
F.xeter,  where  he  lived  two  years,  during  which  time 
his  intelligence  and  ability  gained  him  many  useful 
acquaintances.      Among  those,  the   most    iinpcirtunt 
were  the  Duke  <if  Kridgewuter  nnd  Earl  Stanhope.    It 
ap|>ears  to  have  been  at  the  instance  of  the  former  that 
ho  abandoned  painting  as  a  profession,  and  entered 
that  of  a  civil  engineer.     We  find  him  next  residinir 
in  Ilirmingham,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  cnnal;! 
though  pndiably  in  a  sulmrtlinate  station.     Fulton's 
residence  in  liirmingham  brought  him  into  communi- 
cation with  Watt,  who  had  just  succeeded  In  giving  t<> 
his  steam-engine   that  [lerfect  form  which  fits  it  fur 
universal  application   as  a  jirime  mover.     While  in 
Itimiingham,  Fulton  issued  u  numlier  of  patenteil  in- 
ventlous  nnd   several   published  works.     In  ll'M  he 
tiMik  out  a  |iatent  for  the  introduction  of  the  inclined 
plane  in  inland  navigation,  and  three  years  later  em- 
iHslied  it,  with  other  projects  of  a  similar  nature,  in  a 
work  on  Inland  Navigation.   Hiis  work  can  lie  (|UoteU 
as  exhibiting  a  high  degree  of  originality,  iiigermity, 
and  talent,  but  as  inapplicable  to  any  useful  purjiase. 
To  his  instrument  for  ilestroying  vessels  of  war,  he 
gave  the  name  of  the    Tor]>edo.      It  consisted  of  an 
oval  c<ip|M'r  case,  charged  with  gunpowder.    To  this 
be  pro|)osed  to  attach  a  lock,  regulated  by  clock-work, 
which,  after  any  requlre<l  time,  might  cause  flic  hsk 
to  spring  nnd  thus  commUDlcate  tiro  to  the  cliarge. 
Itut  Fulton  met  with  so  much  opjHisitiou  in  lirin^in); 
this  into  practice  during  tho  war  with  (ircat  liritain. 
thot  the  only  prmifs  of  its  value  we  can  i-ite,  were  the 
sleejiless  nights  and  anxious   days  of  many   Uritish 
commanders,   who  felt  that  the  viimlty  of  Fulton's 
o|>erations  was  attended  with  danger  which  louM  only 
l>e  prevented  by  unremitting  diligence  and  attention. 
Hefore  prcK-eeding  to  the  more  iiuiHirtunt  suljccts 
which  attracted  the  attenti<in  of  Fulton,  we  Imvo  to 
mention  some  other  fruits  of  his  ingenuity.     In  17'J4 
he  tiHik  out   patents  for  a  mill  for  sawing  uiarlile  ;  a 
method  of  spinning  flax  and  making  rojies;  and  iif  ex- 
cavators for  digging  canals.     The  latter  olijec  t  may 
still  remain  u  desideratum  in  practical  mechanics :  the 
two  former  ut  least  served  as  steps  in  the  career  of  im- 
pnivenient,  and  have  lieen  guides  and  landmarks  to 
subsequent   inventors.       Fulton    undertook  the  con- 
sirnction  of  a  vessel  which  might  move  cither  at  or 
beneath  the  surface  of  the  water,  and  ma<le  the  passage 
over  the  estuarA'  of  the  Liuii  with  ease  and  safety. 
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The  art  with  which  Fulton's  nftme  U  Inuparably 
Cflnnectod  an  the  principnl  a^^ent  in  its  creation,  is  that 
of  iiiivi){ation  liy  ateuin.  Illn  application  of  ste'^m  was 
fiiiinded  on  the  p'.o|)erties  of  Watt's  doulde-acting 
(n(;lne,  nn<l  could  not  iMt  used  until  that  instrument 
hii(I  received  the  last  finishing-touch  of  the  inventor. 
Wtien  the  properties  of  this  cnj^ine  l)ecnine  l<nown  to 
thn  pulilic,  many  hastened  to  apply  it  to  navi|;ution. 
Among  otl'.ers,  were  Miller,  of  Dulswinton,  aided  Ipy 
Sj'iiiington,  wlio  pnt  a  Imut  in  motion  on  the  Forth 
and  Clyde,  in  1801.  In  the  United  States,  experiments 
wore  made  by  Htch  and  Rumsoy ;  and  in  1791,  .)ohn 
Stevens,  of  Hoholien,  commenced  his  researches, 
which  he  engaged  in  for  nine  years,  >vhen  he  became 
thi!  associate  of  t.'hnncelor  Livingston  and  Nicholas 
K(iiiscvelt ;  to  this  nsKociation  was  added  llrunel,  the 
Inventor  of  t)loclc  machinery,  and  engineer  of  the 
Thames  tunnel.  The  efforts  of  this  association  were 
nnsiici'pssful,  and  were  brolien  n|i  l>y  tiie  appointment 
of  Livingston  as  embassador  to  France,  where  he  lie- 
camo  intimate  with  Fulton,  and  offered  to  provide  him 
with  funds  necessary  for  an  ixperlment,  and  to  aid  in 
introducing  the  method  in  the  I'nited  States,  if  the 
experiment  were  successful.  Fulton  had  conHrmed  liis 
oriKim'l  impression  of  the  superiority  of  the  paddle- 
wheel  over  any  other  means  of  propidsion,  anil,  late 
in  the  yenr  IWO.'i,  commenced  building  a  vessel  fid  feet 
in  length  aid  8  in  breadth.  To  this  nn  engine  was 
ailnpted,  an<i  tlie  experiment  so  satisfactory,  ns  to  leave 
little  doul)t  of  final  success.  Measures  were  imme- 
dliitely  taken  to  constnict  a  steamlioat  on  a  larger 
K.ile  in  tlie  United  .States.  An  engine  was  ordered 
from  ICugland,  from  AVatt  &  Holton,  in  1803 ;  its  form 
varied  from  their  usual  models  in  conformity  to 
sketches  furnished  by  Fulton.  At  the  same  time,  an 
apiilication  made  to  the  Legislature  of  New  Yorli  for 
an  exclusive  privilege  of  navigating  tiie  waters  of  that 
State  liy  steam  was  granted.  Ilefore  the  engine  or- 
dered from  Watt  was  completed,  Fulton  visited  En- 
);land,  and  directed  the  construction  of  it  in  i)ers<m.  It 
was  completed  at  last,  and  reached  New  Yorlt  in  IHOli ; 
tlie  vessel  was  finished  anil  fitted  with  her  niaciiinery 
in  August,  1807.  An  experiment:ii  excursion  was 
niiide,  and  a  few  minutes  served  to  convince  the 
most  skeiitical  and  doulitfui  that  the  long-desired  ob- 
ject was  obtained.  Witliin  a  few  days  of  the  first  ex- 
periment, a  voyage  was  undertal<en  in  it  to  Albany. 
This  city  is  distant  from  New  Yorlt,  by  tlie  clmrmel  of 
the  river,  nearly  l.'iO  miles.  In  a  few  remarltalde  in- 
ftmces  tlio  sloops  which  navigated  the  llbdson  had 
performed  the  passage  in  Hi  hours;  but  the  average 
time  was  four  days.  Fulton's  stoumlioat  went  up 
in  ;tG  liours,  and  returned  in  30.  Fidton,  comply- 
ing with  the  wishes  of  the  public,  made  regular  voy- 
ages until  tlie  end  of  the  season.  Many  of  the  mi- 
nor iirrangemcnts  for  tlio  convenience  of  passengers, 
the  facility  of  working,  ~nd  safety  from  accident  of 
the  iiiacliinerv,  were  yet  wanting;  simie  of  tiie  dilH- 
culties  were  removed  at  the  time,  and  otiiers  rtmiained 
until  tlie  l)oat  should  be  laid  aside  for  the  winter.  The 
next  winter  of  1807-8  was  occupied  ir  remodeling  and 
rcliuililing  the  vessel,  to  which  the  name  of  t'lemwnt 
was  given.  Fulton  provided  such  accommodations  for 
passengers,  ns,  in  regard  to  convcniem^c  and  spleii- 
ilor,  liad  never  licen  npprottclied  in  other  vessels  of 
transportation.  This  was  almost  improvident  liber- 
ality; for  a  debt  was  contracted  wliich  new  demands 
never  iicrmitted  him  to  discliarge.  The  Clerniont,  thus 
converted  into  a  floating  palace,  commenced  her  course 
of  passages  for  the  montli  of  April.  Tlie  first  voyage 
was  a  Cduipiete  failure ;  the  l>oiler,  i>rovided  by  Watt, 
was  not  suitable,  and  Fulton  liad  been  persuaded  to 
replace  it  by  one  planned  by  Livingston,  I'omposed  of 
wooii  and  copper,  which  emitted  steam  from  tlio  joints 
soon  after  leaving  New  York,  and  gave  way  com- 
pletely, on  the  return  passage,  near  tiiat  city,  after 
a  voyage  prolonged  for  60  hours.     Uut  a  few  weeks 


HUfHced  to  liuild  a  new  boiler,  and  in  June,  the  Cler- 
mont was  again  under  way.  In  the  hour  of  depart- 
ure from  New  York  or  Albany  the  utmost  regular- 
ity was  observed,  which  required  no  little  persever- 
ance and  resolution  at  first ;  liut  the  iienefit  of  this 
punctuality  was  soon  perceptilde,  and  the  same  system 
was  copied  l>y  other  steamboat  lines.  At  the  end  of 
the  second  summer  the  lioat  became  fur  too  small  for 
the  passengers,  who  crowded  to  avail  themselves  of 
this  new  mode  of  transport,  and  Fulton  begun  a  sec- 
ond boat,  called  The  Car  of  Neptune. 

The  most  formidable  opposition  made  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  Fulton,  for  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the 
waters  of  New  York,  was  founded  upon  the  discoveries 
of  Fitch,  wiio  had  constructed  a  Iwat  whicli  traveled 
lietween  Trenton  and  Philadelphia.  Fulton,  assailed 
in  his  exclusive  privileges,  took,  for  further  protection, 
a  patent  from  the  general  government  in  1809,  and 
another  in  1811.  lira'  were  made  to  Fitch  l)y  the 
Stoto  of  New  Jersey,  and  as  a  compromise  could  not 
bo  agreed  u^ion  l>y  the  two  contending  parties,  the 
controversy,  which  often  interrupted  the  communica- 
tion i>y  steam  l>etween  Philadelphia  and  New  York, 
was  not  adjusted  until  tiio  grant,  mode  to  Fulton  by 
the  State  of  New  York,  was  dccbired  unconstitutional. 
A  form  of  ferrj'-lioats  was  soon  after  invented  by  Ful- 
ton, which,  with  the  substitution  of  a  single  hull  for 
the  twin  boat,  lias  in  its  arrangement  and  distribution 
undergone  little  or  no  change.  The  steamboats  on  the 
Hudson  were  increased  in  numiier,  before  F'ulton's 
death,  to  live.  A  sixtii  was  built,  under  his  direction, 
for  the  Sound,  which  plied  for  some  time  on  tlie  Hud- 
son. In  the  construction  of  this  boat  he  had,  in  his 
opinion,  exhausted  the  power  of  steam  in  navigation — 
having  given  it  a  speed  of  nine  miles  un  liour. 

When  death  arrested  Fulton  in  his  great  career,  he 
was  engaged  in  constructing  nn  improved  form  of  suli- 
marine  vessel,  but  as  he  iiad  made  no  one  a  confidant 
in  his  plans  at  his  deatli  no  person  was  found  willing 
or  aide  to  Ui  icrtake  tlie  completion  of  the  vessel.  By 
ex|M>sure  in  lis  visits  to  tiie  Navy  Yard,  in  Brooklj'n, 
lie  took  a  se  ere  cold,  wliicli  liis  constitution,  enfeebled 
by  constant  laliors  and  anxieties,  could  not  resist.  He 
died  on  the  '2-ltli  of  F'ebruary,  1815.  Itarcly  has  it 
happened  that  tlie  natural  death  of  any  citizen  excited 
so  general  mourning  as  that  of  Fulton.  Cut  off  in  the 
vcr}'  lieight  of  his  usefulness,  and  in  tlie  zenith  of  his 
reputation,  his  countrymen  felt  it  as  a  loss  almost  irre- 
parable. See  Life  of  Fiji.ton,  liy  James  Kknwick, 
LL.I). ;  Anal.  Mag.,  v.  391.  x.  177;  Si'.vuks's  .Ihi. 
liiog.,  X.  3  ;  tinar.  Ilfi-,,  >  ..  347  ;  Littki.l's  Mua., 
xxxiii.  310;  Nii.Ks's  Jlet/.,  xiii.  fil,  xxxiii.  15;  IIunt'.s 
.I/er.  ^f(lg.,  XV.  4(!8.  \  suitable  monument  to  the 
memory  of  Fulton  lias  not  yet  been  erected  either  by 
tlio  I'nited  States,  liy  any  one  State,  or  by  any  asso- 
ciation. It  yet  remains  for  his  native  State  (Pennsyl- 
vania), or  for  tile  State  which  fostered  bis  early 
efforts  (New  York),  to  place  in  some  great  tiiorough- 
fare,  an  appropriate  column  in  memory  of  one  who  has 
so  largely  contributed  to  tlie  growth  of  commerce 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

Fumigation  is  tlie  employment  of  fumes  or  ra- 
IHirs  to  purify  articles  of  apparel,  and  goods  or  apart- 
ments supposed  to  lie  imbued  with  some  infectious  or 
contagious  poison  or  fumes.  The  vapors  of  vinegar, 
tlie  fumes  of  liuniing  sulphur,  and  explosion  of  gun- 
|M)wder,  have  long  been  prescriliod  and  practiced ;  but 
tliey  have,  in  all  probability,  little  or  no  cfliciicj". 
Tlie  dill'usioii  of  sucli  powerful  agents  as  clilorin  gas, 
muriatic  acid  gas,  or  nitric  acid  vapor,  sliould  alone  bo 
trusted  to  for  the  destruction  of  morliilic  etliuvia. 

Funds.  To  tlie  Venetians  is  uscrilied  tlie  orign  of 
the  funding  system,  in  A.  ».  1171.  I'uldic  funds  were 
raised  by  the  Medici  faniily,  at  Florence,  in  l.i-IO.  Tlie 
Knglisii  funding  system,  or  tlie  method  of  raising  the 
supplies  for  tlie  public  service  in  Kngland,  by  anticipa- 
tion of  the  pulilic  revenues  (the  origin  of  tiie  national 
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debt),  WM  intrmluced  ut  the  Kovolutloii,  ICMP. — Morti- 
mrr'm  llroker.  The  fiini|in)(  M-«tem  i»  coeval  with  tlio 
oomineni'ement  of  the  Hank  of  KnKlnncl. — Anukuhiin. 
The  three  per  cent,  annuities  were  crented  in  17'Jii. 
The  three  |)er  cent.  coniioU  were  created  in  17111;  tlie 
three  per  cent,  reiluced,  1746;  tliree  |ier  cent,  unniii- 
tieii,  iwyatile  at  the  .South  Sea  lloUHe,  1761  ;  three  unil 
It  hnlf  |>er  cent,  annuities  created  K.'iH;  lonff  annui- 
ties, 17U1 ;  four  |>er  cent.  connolK,  17(>2  ;  live  |)er  cent, 
annuitien,  17'J7  and  1MU2 ;  tiva  yet  centK.  reduced  to 
four,  l»ti.      «ee  Sntiimnl  Ihbt. 

The  following  tjilile  hax  Iwcn  calculated  in  onler  to 
show  in  which  of  the  public  funds  inoncy  may  lie  in- 
venteil  no  an  to  yield  the  K'eateat  intcrui<t.  /'.  kIvch 
?he  prices,  differiu);  by  one  |)er  cent,  from  '>0  to  !Kt  for 
three  )ier  cents.,  etc.,  ut  which  they  all  niUNt  be  to 
yield  the  mimr  intereiit ;  so  that  supposing  the  three 
|)er  cents,  to  be  at  MO,  a  sum  invested  in  them,  or  in  tlie 
'.\\  |ier  centi.,  will  yield  the  same  interest,  provided 
the  latter  lie  at  S)A^:  if  tlie  i^  per  cent,  bo  hrUnr  this 
sum,  it  will,  of  course,  Iw  more  advuntiiKeous  in  so  tar 
at  leant  an  interest  is  concerned,  to  invest  in  tiiem  than 
in  the  three  i>er  cents, ;  while,  if  they  bo  abovr  U.'^,  it 
will  lie  less  iidvuntnKeous, 

To  ){et  the  />•«'■  nihil'  of  the  diOerent  fundn  at  any 
particular  (leriod,  in  order  tn  compare  them  accurately 
toj^etlier,  it  is  ncccssiiry  to  deduct  from  eacli  tlio 
amount  of  interest  accruing  n|ioii  it  from  tlie  payment 
of  the  last  dividend. 
T.im.i!  siiowiN<i  TiiK  I'mc  Ks  Tim   nirfitiif.'iT  KiNoe  must 

IIB  AT  TO  I'Ront  (i:  A.N  K«4l'AL  l.NTKKKHT;  AND  ALSO  TIIK 
AXMAL  I.NTKKKaT  I'I'.olll'c  Kll  IIV  i!l(NI  HTKULINM  IN- 
VMTim    AT    ASV    OK  TllilSK    rillCn. 
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The  public  delit  of  the  I'niteil  .States,  which  aniouut- 
e<I,  lit  tlic  (dose  of  till'  last  war  with  tlrcut  llritain,  to 
$lii8,71;i.04'.t,  was  entirely  paiil  off  in  18;16.  Tills 
proceedinj;,  go  lionorable  to  the  I'nited  .States,  nat- 
urally tended  to  raise  the  character  of  American 
Hecurities  in  tlie  Kii^'lish  iiiarl(ct.  and  eiialiled  tile  gov- 
ernment to  contract  tiie  loans  rei^iiired  to  carry  on  the 
late  war  with  Me.\ico  un  vciy  favorable  termn.     The 


debt  of  the  Union,  cxistinK  on  the  20th  Novemlier 
1861,  amounted  to  ij'(i2,ri(iU,Ult,'>,  and  is  at  present  (l85Ui 
alHiut  iii4.'i,iMM),(l(H), 

Hut  in  adiiitioii  to  tlie  debt  of  the  Union,  mrst  part 
of  the  States,  and  several,  also,  of  the  princi|ia   cities 
have  contracted   |ieculiar  debts  of  a  less  or  K'catcr 
amount.     In  most  cases  these  wen  incurri'd  to  pro. 
iiioto  the  execution  of  some  public  undertaitiiiK,  such 
as  tile    "(instruction  of  iMinals  or  railways,  the  excava- 
tion of  d(ici(s,  the  erection  of  buildin)(s,  the  estalili^h- 
ment  of  banks  or  insurance  companies,  and  so  I'nrtli, 
Some  of  the  debts   so  contracted  have  been  ailvaii- 
taKCuiisly  laid  out ;  but  a  lari;e  |>ortion  borrowed  In 
ItjII.'i,  and  other  peri(Hls  of  wild  excitement,  were  con. 
tracted  on  very  ilisa(lvanta){eous  terms,  and  expi'ni||.,l 
on  projects  some  of  wiilcli  liave  turned  out  extrciiu'ly 
ill.      Tills,  however,  was  the  aflTair  of  tlie  .States  them- 
selves, and  did  not  alVord  so  much  as  tlie  shadow  of 
un  excuse  for  the  conduct  of  those  .States  wliich  have 
declined  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  tlieir  dclit".     |t 
was  uot,  imiccd,  to  lie  wondered  at  tbut  in  the  di'-tr'^i^ 
into  whicli  tiie  Union  was  tliruwn  by  the  crash  of  1k:!7 
and   the   depression    foliowiii)(   thereon,    soiiu'   of  ||,e 
States  should    have  been  cbm|ielled  t.i  suspend  pav- 
iiient  of  their  delits ;  liut  a  nei-essity  of  tliis  sort  ciuild 
be  tein|Mirary  only.      The  indebted  .States  are  all  rii  h 
and  eminently  tloiirishiii);  and  prosperous  coniniuuities 
and  it  might  have  beenex|K>cted  that  they  would  have 
made  every  ellbrt  to  resume  payment  in  full  of  their 
debts  at  the  earlic.'<t  |Hissible  moment.    Hut  this,  we  are 
sorry  to  say,  has  not  been  thi^  case  with  some  of  tlieui. 
Fundy,  Bay  of,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  sets  up 
lietwceii  l'a|ie  Salde,  the  south  |Kilnt  of  Nova  .Siotia 
and  .Mount  Desert  Island,  in  Maine,  a  distance  of  l.jQ 
miles.     From  Kast|H>rt  to  >St.  .lohii,  N.  II.,  is  tin  iiijlej. 
The  bay  is  divided,  in   its  north-east  part,  into  two 
branches,  the  north  called  (Miijjnecto    Itay,  the  jiea,] 
of  which  is  170  miles  from  Kast|sirt.     The  south-east 
part  is  called  the  liasin  of  Mines,  loU  miles  from  Kast- 
|Hirt.      l'assamU(|Uoi1(ly  Hay  o|H>ns  into  it  on  the  iiortli- 
west,  near   its  mouth,     (iypsum   is  olitulncd  oii  tho 
Hasin  of  Mines,  and  grindstones  on  Chigiiectii  Itav. 
This  bay  is  very  iiccullar;  its  shores,  on  liotli  side*,  aro 
rocky  and  abrupt,  while  neor  its  head,  tlie  tide,  pressed 
and   conllned    within  (iiminished  limits,   rushes  uiih 
much   vi(denco  over  extensive  and  wide-ipreail  inuil- 
tlats,  and  rises  generally  (iO  feet  or  more.     Its  lishirin 
are  valuable  and  extensive.      (See  I'kiu.ky's  vaiiiaMe 
reiMirt  on  its  tisheries.)  Tliero  are  IG  light-houses  on  tho 
coasts  of  the  Hay  of  I'undy,  viz.,  eight  on  the  New 
Hruiiswick  side,  and  eight  on  the  Nova  .Scotia  side. 

Furl,  In  navigation,  to  ridl  tho  sail  up,  ami  coii- 
(iiic  it  cl(-isely  to  tlie  yard  :  the  sail  being  gatliered  up 
by  the  men  on  the  yard,  the  leech  or  edge  is  passed 
along  the  yard  to  tho  middle  or  bunt,  where  the  ImkIv 
(if  the  sail,  the  Asit  and  dews,  are  collected  In  this 
way  the  sails  of  a  man-of-war  are  removed  nearly  dnC 
of  view  in  an  almost  incredible  short  s|iace  of  time. 

Furloug,  an  Ijiglish  inc:i.sure  of  length,  contain- 
ing the  eighth  |  art  of  a  mile. 

Furs,  in  coniniene,  tiio  skins  of  dllTerent  aiilm.als, 
covered,  for  the  most  part,  with  tliick,  line  hair,  the 
inner  side  being  converted,  by  a  |ieiullar  priH  ess,  Into 
u  sort  of  leather.  Furs,  previously  to  their  iindoi^'o- 
ing  this  pHKCSs,  are  deiioliiiiiatedyii //)•//. 

Heaver  fur,  from  its  extensive  use  in  the  hat  iiiaiiu- 
facturc,  is  a  very  im|Hirtant  commercial  article.  That 
made  use  of  in  tills  country  is  almost  entirely  liroii^dit 
from  North  America.  It  is  gradually  becoming  scarecr 
and  dearer,  lieiiig  now  obtainable  only  in  considi'iahh' 
i|uaiitities  from  the  most  nortlierly  and  iiiaccessllile 
districts.  Tlie  fur  of  tho  middle-aged  or  younj;  ani- 
mal, culled  culi-Uiaver.  is  most  esteemed.  It  is  the 
Hnest,  most  ghissy,  and  takes  the  liest  dye.  Kitch,  or 
the  for  of  the  tlt<  lict  or  [Kilecat,  is  principally  iniimrlnl 
from  (lermany  ;  it  is  soft  and  warm,  but  the  un|ile;u- 
ant  smell  which  adhiTcs  to  it  depresses  its  value. 
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Marten  anil  mink,  ■  ilinilniitivn  npecicii  of  otter,  arc 
prliu'lpally  !m|M>rti<il  from  the  Tniteil  Htatca  anil  Can- 
■ila.  Thfl  fur  of  the  iiiU!<(|uaiih,  or  mimknit,  a  ilimliiii- 
tivn  Hpcrlrs  of  beuver,  in  ini|i<irteil  in  vant  quiintitien 
fmm  our  |Mi"«eiii'ionii  in  North  America,  whifh  bIho 
nupply  un  with  conniileralile  quiintitio*  of  otter-HkinH, 
Niitra-nkiiiK  are  principally  t>rounht  from  liuonne 
,\yre«.  The  more  valunMe  fum,  as  ermine,  ealile, 
etc.,  come  priiiclpnlly  from  Kunxia, 

Fur  Trmle. — Thuro  in,  |M>rhap«,  no  lirancli  of  com- 
mcrcn  that  haH  drawn  forth  a  more  <larin)(  and  a<lven- 
turoun  npirit,  or  Kivi-n  rise  to  a  more  patient  and  cour- 
n){iMpu«  enduranrn  of  personal  dannem,  privation*,  and 
liarilxhipn,  than  the  fur  trade,  aa  U  manifcHt  through- 
(lilt  itt  whole  hlHtory.  Uy  Itn  nieann  we  havn  hccome 
aiiiirately  acipMlntcd  with  nearly  three  fourth*  of  the 
continent  of  Nortl;  America,  '•'he  IndcfatiKalile  cxer- 
tldin  of  the  fur  merchant,  Htlmulated  liy  the  prof  i)ect 
ot'liir){e  ({aUiH  from  hi*  hazardou*  pur*uits,  have  made 
known  numerou*  trilies  of  men  and  nation*  partiijly 
ofipiainted  with  tlio  art*  and  rollncmcntH  of  civilized 
life,  who  otherwi*o  might  have  remjiined  many  age*, 
or  forever,  immeraed  in  heathen  ilarknes*,  an<l  Bunk 
in  linrliarity.  Nor  arc  the  general  advantage*  derived 
from  the  fur  trade  confined  to  a  more  accurate  geo- 
l»r«|iliical  knowledge  of  a  va*t  range  of  countrj',  and 
tlie  extension  of  the  arts  of  peace  and  social  happi- 
ness. The  adventurous  fur  trade/  has  often  been  the 
prei-iirwor  of  the  goHpel  missionary,  auil  ha*  cniiMed 
him  to  pursue  his  important  lalior*  with  comparative 
neciirity  and  success. 

Wkitue  Fun  trere.  Intrmhired. — The  use  of  furs 
Bccins  to  have  licen  introduced  Into  Kurope  by  the 
northern  invader*  of  the  Homan  empire.  In  the  sixth 
century  the  skins  of  sable*  were  lirought  to  Home 
from  the  shores  of  tlio  Arctic  Ocean  through  the  inter- 
vention of  numerous  parties,  so  that  tiie  cost  to  the 
consumer  was  very  high.  During  several  centuries 
after  that  time,  furs  were  not  at  all  common  in  west- 
ern Kurope.  In  12o2,  a.d.,  Marco  I'olo  mentions,  as  a 
sulijoct  of  curiosity,  that  ho  found  the  tents  of  the 
idiiiii  of  Tartary  lined  with  the  skin*  of  sables  and 
enniues,  which  hail  been  brought  from  countries  far 
north,  "  from  the  land  of  darkness."  In  less  than  a 
century,  however,  from  that  time,  tlie  wearing  of  fur* 
a.1  a  part  of  fashionable  dress,  had  become  ratlier  prev- 
alent ill  Kngland,  since,  in  l;t;)7,  ICdward  III.  com- 
manded that  all  person*  among  hi*  sulijects  should  l)e 
prohiliited  the  use  of  furs  unless  they  could  spend  £100 
per  annum. 

Arctif  Ueffimm. — Early  in  the  17th  cpntur\'  the 
shores  of  the  Arctic  seas  were  found  tenanted  by  furred 
animals  of  great  value ;  and  the  idea  of  forming  n 
getllement  was  suggested  l)y  (iroseliez,  a  Frenchman. 
The  suggestion  was  made  first  to  his  own  government, 
hut  as  it  was  coolly  received,  he  olitained,  through  the 
Kni^lish  embassador,  an  interview  with  I'rincc  Itupert, 
i/efore  whom  he  laid  hi*  |>lan*.  The  prince  warmly 
entered  into  the  project,  and  assisted  in  fitting  out  a 
vessel,  which  reached,  in  .Scptemlicr,  KiiW,  the  river 
tlien  calleil  Ncmisco,  to  which  tho  adventurers  gave 
the  name  Uuiiert,  in  honor  of  the  prince.  After  win- 
tering' tliere,  with  less  difiiculty  aiui  sulVcring  than 
tlicy  had  anticipated,  tliey  returned,  and  gave  so  fa- 
voralile  a  reixirt  that  Prince  Kupert.  tho  huke  of  Al- 
lieiiiarle,  the  Karl  of  Craven,  Ixird  .\slilcy,  and  others, 
formed  thcmseives  into  u  Company,  ami  subscrilied 
XIO,."]00  for  tlie  purjKise  of  commeiiciiig  a  trafiic  in 
furs.  A  charter  of  iiicor|ioration  was  granted  by 
Charles  II.  in  1070,  giving  to  tlie  Hudson's  Hay  Com- 
pany full  possession  of  ■'  all  the  lands  and  territories 
U|Kiu  the  countries,  coast*,  a. id  confines  of  the  seas, 
bays,  lakes,  rivers,  creeks,  and  sounds.  In  whatsoever 
'atitucle  they  shall  be,  that  lie  within  the  entrance  of 
the  straits,  commonly  culled  Hudson's  Straits,  that 
are  not  already  actually  possessed  by  or  granted  to 
any  of  uur  subjects,  or  possessed  by  the  subjects  of 


any  other  Christian  prince  or  state."  And  the  charter 
proceeds  to  grant  further,  that  "  tlie  whole  and  entire 
trade  am!  tratHc  to  r  <  from  all  haven*,  bays,  crttk*, 
rlvem,  lakes,  and  n-  into  which  tliey  shall  find  en- 
trance by  water  or  land  out  of  the  territories,  limits, 
or  place*  aforesaiil ;  and  to  and  with  all  the  nativei 
and  people  inhabiting,  or  which  sliull  inhaldt  within 
tho  territories,  limits,  unil  place*  aforesaid  ;  and  to  and 
with  all  other  nation*  inhabiting  any  of  thecoantR  adja- 
cent to  the  «aiil  territories,  limits,  and  places  which  are 
not  already  (lOKsessed  as  iiforesnid,  or  whereof  the  sole 
lilierty  or  privilege  of  trade  and  traffic  is  not  granted 
to  any  other  of  our  sulijects."  On  Ku|iert'*  River 
the  (Company  immediately  formed  a  settlement ;  and 
in  ll'i74  station*  were  settled  on  Moose  Kivtr,  and  a 
few  year*  later  on  tho  Albany,  and  soon  after  two 
more  on  the  Nelson  and  the  Severn. 

Frrnrh  StUlrminln  and  .Seuiiret. — By  these  vigorous 
measures  the  French  court  was  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  neglect,  and  (irosseliei!,  already  detached  from  tlie 
Knglish  service,  was  sent  out,  in  the  year  1(')8'2,  to 
found  a  factorv-  on  the  Kiver  Hayes,  which  he  accom- 
(ilished,  and  also  surprised  the  liritish  factory  on  the 
Nelson.  After  this  time  hostilities  liecame  frequent 
lietween  the  French  and  the  English  settlers;  yet  not- 
withstanding immense  losses  sustained  by  the  Com- 
pany from  ItW'i  to  ItiHS  (amounting  to  £11H,014),  they 
were  able,  in  ItiH-l,  to  pay  to  the  shareholders  a  dividend 
of  .10  per.  cent.  Again,  in  KiW,  an  equal  dividend 
was  made,  and  in  U)>*'J,  one  of  'lb  per  cent.  In  ItiilO, 
without  any  call  being  made,  the  stock  was  trebled, 
while  at  the  same  time  a  dividend  of  2&  per  cent,  was 
paid  on  tho  increased  or  i.owly-created  stock.  Hy 
other  captures  of  their  factories  by  the  French  in  the 
years  l«y.>,  ICfll,  1096,  and  161t7,  the  Company  suf- 
fered  further  loss  to  the  amount  of  #1)7,600.  At  the 
peace  of  L'trecht,  in  1713,  however,  these  captured 
factories  wort  restored  to  the  Company,  who,  by  1720, 
had  again  trclded  their  capital,  with  a  call  of  only  10 
per  cent,  on  the  shareholders.  Now  the}'  strength- 
ened the  old  forts  and  formed  several  now  ones  in  the 
interior ;  but  in  171!)  a  question  arose  in  Parliament 
concerning  the  rights  of  tho  Company,  which  was  de- 
cided in  their  favor.  Again,  in  li82,  several  of  their 
factories  were  taken  by  the  French  under  La  Perouse ; 
still  their  traffic  seems  to  have  continued  verj'  lucra- 
tive Kntil  the  invasion  of  their  rights  and  territories 
liy  a  strong  rival  association,  designated  the  North- 
west Company,  whose  fierce  competition  caused  much 
animosity  and  bloodshed.  This  was  not  only  very 
destructive  to  the  fur  trade,  but  most  injurious  to  the 
Indians. 

Management, — The  North-west  Company  consisted 
of  23  partners,  comprising  some  of  the  most  wealthy 
and  enterprising  settlers  in  Canada,  and  employed 
about  2,00()  [icrsons  as  clerks,  interpreters,  guides,  and 
boatmen  (voyagcurs),  who  were  stationed  over  the 
vast  regions  of  Canada  ceded  in  17G3  by  the  French  to 
the  Knglish.  Shareholders  who  engaged  actively  in 
tlie  trade  were  called  agents,  some  of  wliom  resided  at 
the  liitTerent  jiorts  established  by  tho  Company  in  the 
Indian  territory,  and  otlicrs  at  Quebec  and  Montreal, 
each  attciiding  to  the  aflTairsof  the  Company  in  his  a]>- 
pointcil  district.  These  active  partners  met  annually 
at  Fort  William,  one  of  their  stations  o'l  l.nke  Supe- 
rior, wiicro  tliey  discussed  matters  connected  with 
tlie  alVairs  of  tlio  association,  and  arranged  future 
plans.  Tho  clerks  of  the  North-west  Company  were 
mostly  young  Scotchmen,  of  respectable  families,  who 
were  willing  to  undergo  tlio  hardships  attendant  iqion 
a  resideni'o  of  some  years  in  tliese  inhospitalilo  re- 
gions, in  order  that  they  might  thus  secure  t!;o  advan- 
tage of  succeeding  in  turn  to  a  share  of  the  profits  of 
tiio  undertaking,  tho  custom  being  to  take  from  among 
the  clerks  as  partners  those  w  ho  had  acciuireil  the  x- 
pcriencft  necessarj-  for  the  management  of  tho  busi- 
ness.   The  hunters  of  this  Company  crossed  tlio  Uocky 
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Mountainn  about  the  year  1805,  and  established  sta- 
tions on  the  northern  head-waters  of  the  (;olunil)ia. 
In  IHlii  they  purrhamd  Astoria  on  this  river,  which 
was  relinquislied  liy  Mr.  Asfor,*  of  New  Yorlc,  and  his 
partners,  in  conKequenco  of  the  war  lietween  the 
United  Statps  and  Great  llrltain.  At  length  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  being  roused  by  the  activity 
of  the  North-west  Association,  exercised  for  the  first 
time  its  chartered  right  to  colonize,  and  sold,  in  1812, 
a  tract  of  land  on  Lake  Winnipeg  and  the  Ked  Kiver, 
to  Ix)rd  Selkirk,  who  introduced  a  considerable  num- 
lier  of  persons  from  Scotland.  The  consequence  was 
an  open  war  lietwcen  the  partitans  of  the  rival  (loniim. 
nies.  After  a  war  of  two  years,  the  Ked  River  settle- 
ment was  destroyed  by  the  massacre  of  the  governor, 
Mr.  Semble,  ami  many  of  his  iwsociates,  while  the  sur- 
vivors  were  driven  away.  Hut  this  melancholy  and 
barbarous  state  of  matters  was  put  an  end  to  bv  the 
union  of  the  rival  Companies  in  1821,  since  whidi  the 
trade  has  l)een  peacefully  and  successfully  prosecuted. 
When  the  partnership  of  the  North-west  Company 
was  alKint  to  expire  in  1H21,  the  three  I.ondon  repre- 
sentatives of  the  firm  offered  to  merge  their  interests 
in  those  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Compiiny.  Tills  was 
agreed  to,  and  an  act  of  Parliament  was  imssed  (1st 
and  2d  (leo.  IV.,  i-ap.  fifiX  under  which  the  crown 
grants  to  tiie  Hudrion's  Bay  Company  and  to  tho  three 
representiitive  partners  of  the  North-west  Company  in 
l/ondon  nni'  Slontreal  a  license  of  cxi'lusive  trade  for 
21  years  in  the  "  Indian  tifritories  ;"  that  is,  over  all 
those  tracts  that  might  not  be  included  in  the  charter 
given  by  Charle.-i  II.,  and  also  over  those  tracts  which 
by  mutual  consent  were  open  to  the  sulijects  of  En- 
gland and  to  thosn  of  the  i'nited  States.  The  three 
North-west  Company  e'^nts  merged  into  the  lltiil- 
son's  Hay  Company  ;  the  exclusive  tra<ling  license 
was  surrendered  ii.  IWW  ;  and,  after  careful  investiga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government,  the  crown  granted 
on  the  itOfh  of  May,  1 -.'W,  another  license  for  21  years 
of  exclusive  trade  over  the  Indian  and  neutral  territo- 
ries. 

The  affairs  of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  are  at  pres- 
ent condui'ted  by  a  governor,  deputy-governor,  niil  a 
committee  of  seven,  elected  by  2M!t  proprif'tipr><,  repre- 
senting a  capital  of  C4(H),()(X).  "  Of  the  2:«>  pn.prietors. 
f)6  have  more  thnn  two  votes.  £900  of  stock  must  l)e 
held  for  six  months  by  ea-li  voter  previous  to  voting, 
except  such  stock  lie  acipiired  by  lH>qiiest  or  marriage, 
anil  each  member  of  the  committee  must  hold  not  less 
than  .£1,«(M)  stock.  The  mode  of  election.  o.Uhs  to  lie 
administered,  government,  etc.,  are  prescribed  by  tho 
charter  of  Charles  II.  already  ,  'ferred  to.  Accord- 
ingly, the  Company  has  established  at  the  Bed  Kiver 
settlement  a  governor,  council,  recorder,  sheritf,  coro- 
ner, etc.,  f  )r  tlio  pro|«'r  government  of  the  affairs  of 
the  ,\ssiniboia,  or  Keil  Uiver  Territory,  and  for  the 
careful  and  legal  admini'<tration  of  justice  throughout 
Buperfs  Land.  Tlmugli  not  enjoined  by  the  iharter 
of  ItiTO,  tri:d  by  jury  was  intr(Hlu<'ed  by  Sirtieorge 
Simpson  irider  the  dirri'ticn  of  tho  Iludsim's  Bay  au- 
thorities in  Kngland.  Crime  is  I'omparatively  rare  in 
Bupert's  Land  ;  and  jiistiie  is  administered  under  the 
same  s.ifeguanN  thiit  exist  in  Kngland. 

Tnijfir. — Tho  tratHe  of  the  Company  in  furs  and 
peltry  is  regidrited  by  a  I  teed  I'nII,  (laleil  March  2titb. 
IH'JL  when  the  Nnrth-west  Company  and  it  united; 
and  by  'molher  Deed  I'oll,  dated  .lone  ilth,  IH.lt,  "for 
atcertaining  the  rights  m\^  prescribing  the  duties  of 
the  chief  futors  and  the  cl.ief  trailers,  and  for  con- 
ducting the  ttacle."  The  business  of  the  Coni|iany  is 
superintended  by  the  'J.')  chief  factors  at  the  n"S|)ective 
statiiins  ;  and  umler  them  the  2H  chief  traders  carry  on 
the  traffic  with  the  Indians.  Tho  clerks  serve  under 
iKtth  the  factors  and  the  trailers  ;  and  the  very  htini- 
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blest  clerk,  by  goal  conduct,  may  rUe  to  the  chief 
positions  in  tho  service  of  the  (Company,  The  salaries 
of  the  clerks  range  from  £'iO  to  £100  per  annum. 
Three  chief  factors  and  two  chief  traders  are  allowed 
to  leave  the  country  annually  for  one  year. 

fire  Trade  iu  f'lira. — The  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
have  no  monopoly,  as  some  suppose,  of  the  importation 
of  furs  into  Kngland  ;  they  have  to  compete  with  tho 
furs  of  the  United  States,  of  Kussia,  of  Norway,  etc 
and  if  other  traders  can  undersell  the  Company  the 
public  have,  of  course,  the  benefit.  Beaver  and  other 
skins  are  now  much  lower  in  price  than  formerh' 
when  so  much  U8e<l  in  the  nmnufactnre  of  hats ;  and 
tho  gradual  reduction  in  price  of  foreign  furs  has  been 
chiefly  l>rought  alwut  by  the  steady  supply  from  Ilud, 
son's  Bay  territories.  Hence  London  is  the  most  ox- 
tensive  fur  market  in  the  world.  The  fall  in  tho  pri. 
ces  of  all  furs  haa  lieen  very  great;  but  as  lieaver 
constitutes  the  largest  item  in  value,  the  reduction  of 
profit  to  tho  Company  will  bo  3een  by  comparison  with 
the  prices  and  anmunt  of  sales.  In  18<I9  a  lieaver 
skin  was  worth  27s.  (i<l.  j  in  184(i,  Its.  M,  The  num- 
ber of  skins  sold  in  18.-19  was  56,186  for  £7r>,mi  ;  tlune 
sold  in  184(j  ■l,'i,:i89  for  £7800.  There  is  also  greu'  v«. 
riet.^■  in  tho  prices  of  articles  of  similar  denoniinntiun  ■ 
but  the  <!ompany  are  oliligotl  to  pay  the  stune  jirice  to 
the  Indians  for  all  skins  according  to  tariff ;  whether 
the  skins  are  good  or  bad,  the  Company  must  buy 
them.  Hence  tho  profits  of  the  shareholders  are  nut 
to  lie  eatimatud  by  the  difference  in  price  lietweeii  tlio 
cost  of  a  skin  at  one  of  the  Company's  furts  in  the 
interior,  and  its  sale  prico  in  lAindou.  The  annual 
divi  lend  is  (18.'>5)  about  (i  ]ier  cent. 

I'he  Hudson's  Bay  C'ompany  have  now  alsiut  140 
establishments,  besides  hunting  exgieditions  and  shiii. 
ping,  employing  2.'i  chief  factors,  28  chief  traders,  Vii 
clerks,  12(K)  regular  servants,  besides  employing  in 
occasional  lalsir,  tho  services  of  a  large  number  of  tlie 
natives ;  a  steam  vessel  and  live  sailing  vesseU  iif 
from  100  to  ;<00  tons,  all  armed.  Their  forts  or  stock- 
adeil  (Kisitions  extend  from  the  coast  of  Lalirailiir  to 
tho  I'acilic,  ami  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Can- 
ada to  the  shores  of  tho  Arctic  Ocean.  At  every  large 
trading  establishment  there  is  an  "  Indian  llospitnl  " 
from  which  tho  natives  derive  the  greatest  lienoiit; 
and  several  medical  men  aro  maintained  by  the  Cum- 
pany  at  ililferent  forts.  Ministers  of  tlio  giis|]el  of 
every  demomlnation  are  ennmraged  and  prolccteil  bv 
the  Comiuiny,  and  a  bishop  of  the  ('hurch  of  Kii);Iiind 
now  proiiles  over  the  diocese  of  Ifupert's  Ijirul. 

The  fur  trade  is  pMsecuted  In  the  norlh-westeni 
ferritnrios  of  tho  United  States  by  an  nssocintinn 
called  the  North  American  I'ur  Company,  nf  which 
the  chief  mana^rers  reside  at  New  York.  Its  princi- 
pal station  is  Michilimackhiac,  to  which  are  bnju);lit 
all  the  (Mdfries  cllected  at  tho  other  (sirts  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, Missouri,  and  Yellowstone  Hivers,  ami  all 
over  tho  vast  range  of  country  extending  thence  tn 
the  liiH'ky  Itlountains.  This  Company  is  nilniiniiily 
organised  and  managed :  it  employs  steamlniats  for 
ascending  the  rivers,  which  also  |>enetrate  with  ciisoto 
regions  which  could  fnrnierly  bo  explored  only  tliniii({li 
the  most  painful  etVnrts  in  barges  and  keej-houts,  or 
by  small  parties  on  foot  or  on  hiirseback.  A  i^nM 
many  packages  of  furs  are  now  brought  from  flint  sec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  I'mm  what  is  called  the  llcil 
Uiver  of  the  north,  by  way  nf  St.  I'aul  in  .\linni>sota, 
and  thence  liy  way  of  river  to  St.  Louis  iiml  otliir 
cities.  It  has  been  prii|KiKed  tn  build  a  railriKOI  from 
St.  I'aul  up  the  valley  of  the  Saint  Croix  to  the  viillpy 
of  the  Bed  liiveri  and  for  this  pur|Hise  large  nmwh 
of  land  have  licen  set  aside  sulllcient  to  laiilil  tlil« 
railroad.  .\  road  once  built  to  this  region  wnulil 
make  a  wonderful  ami  complete  revolution  iu  the  fur 
trade. 

/  iir  .S'il'm*  Imjtorled. — Aliout  6,00f),000  skins  of  an- 
imals applicable  ah  furs,  am  ouiiuoUy  iui|ivrtcil  into 
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AqIbuIi. 

Itacoon 

Beaver 

Chinchilla... 

Boar 

Fisher 

Fox,  Red.... 
"  Cross... 
"  Silver.. 
"  White.. 
"    Gray... 

Lvnx 

Afarton  

Minx 

.Musquash 

Otter 

Seal.  Far 

Wolf 

Martun,  Htouo 

Hauin 

Squirrel 

FIfoli 

KolliikskI 

Kriiitno 

linbbit 

Wolverine 

Skunk •., 

8e«-(>ttor. 
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Britain.    Tlie  subjoined  table  gives  the  imports  and 
exporU  of  fur>8liins  in  the  year  1661 : 


^                 Into  KnKliuid. 

Exported.     1      K„^,,„,, 

ItACOon 

626,000 

60,000 

t«,00o 

9,600 

11,000 

60,000 

4,600 

1,000 

1,600 

20,000 

BB,000 

120,000 

24.%000 

1,000,000 

17,800 

16,000 

16,000 

120,000 

8,000.000 

66.091 

611,410 

1S7,104 

120,000 

1,200 

1,200 

100 

&2&,0(H)        '         Xon.i 

B<-«vcr 

Ohlnehtlls. 

l)o«r 

12,000 

80,000 

8,000 

11,000 

!W,000 

4.600 

1,000 

600 

18,000 

60.000 

1^000 

76,000 

150,(M)0 

17,800 

12,600 

1^000 

6,000 

100,000 

28,276 

200 

None. 

1,200 

1,200 

100 

4S,(I00 

66.(MI0 

1  600 

Flshor 

Fox,  Red 

u 

"    Crow 

"    Silror 

"    Wlilto 

"    Gray 

M 
(t 

1,000 

2,000 

6,000 

106,tHH) 

irfarton 

Mln.\ 

850,000 

Ottpr 

ftpal.  Far 
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Marten,  Htouo  and 

ll.S,000 

2,900,000 

116,816 

M,2I<> 
1S7,104 
120,000 
None. 

Sqiilrrol 

Kltoh 

KoHnkakl 

'    Krinlno 

Knlibtt 

Wolvorlno 

i)|(unk '..... 

8«a-Ottor. 
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Fiir-Si-inwd  AnimaJa. — The  northern  nnd  nrctio  ro- 
jjioiia  iilMHind  with  nioes  of  RnimulH,  wliicli  are  tlilclsly 
covoreil  witli  fine  hiiir  or  fur,  and  whoso  dltina  nro  yoxy 
lieiiiitifiii  and  valiinbla  as  articlps  of  clothin);.  The 
anil"  iln  thst  are  ciiptureil  for  thoir  fur,  aru : — The 
Knsi'i.iM  Sulilo,  Miutela  zihellinn.  'I'liis  rioh  nnd  beau- 
tiful sliiii  1ms  long  been  esteemed  ono  of  the  most  val- 
iinlile  nnd  useful  furs  that  have  been  broujjht  to  our 
coaiitry.  Aliout  26,000  ore  anniiall.v  collected  in  the 
Riifisiun  territories,  of  which  only  a  small  number  is 
imiH)rtcd  into  Knf^land.  The  fur  is  brown,  with  some 
gray  spots  on  the  head.  The  darker  varieties  are  the 
most  highly  valued,  a  sln)rlo  skin  l)einK  frequently 
sold  for  f!l,  though  the  averano  value  does  not  exceed 
£2  or  i'H.  Naturalists  are  not  agreed  whether  U\  con- 
sider the  animal  from  which  the  skin  is  procured  as  a 
(lintinct  species.  Some  are  of  opinicni  that  the  Rus- 
sian .Sable,  the  Stone  and  Pine  Martens,  as  well  as  the 
Hudson's  Hay  Sable,  are  but  one  species,  on  which  the 
(lifterences  of  fooil  and  rlimato  have  produced  some 
slight  variations  in  form  and  oolor.  To  the  furrier, 
however,  the  Russian  Sable  is  easily  distinf;uishnble, 
from  the  len)^h  and  fullness,  as  well  as  the  darker 
color  of  the  tur.  The  use  of  this  choice  variety  is 
iicoPi'snrily  limited  to  the  wealthy,  on  account  of  its 
soarolty.  In  the  rel(;n  of  llcnry  VIII.,  by  a  law 
wliii'li  soU({lit  to  regulate  the  expenses  of  the  different 
dasses,  and  to  distinf;uish  them  by  |M>cnliarity  of  cos- 
tume, the  use  of  the  Sable  was  confined  to  the  nobility 
above  the  rank  of  viscount. 

Marten. — The  Hudson's  liny  )'>&\>\v(Mti.ililit('iiu(i(lrn- 
m*").— The  sable  skins  next  in  repute  to  the  Russian  are 
those  imiwrted  by  the  Hudson's  liny  Company,  of  which 
no  less  than  120,000  are  annually  brought  into  (ireat 
Mritain.  As  the  naturnl  color  of  the  skins  is  much 
li(,'liter  than  the  prevailiii);  tiLste,  it  is  the  practice  to  dye 
miuiv  iif  them  a  darker  cidor,  and  tlie  furs  tluis  treated 
,in>  siiiively  inferior  to  the  natural  sable.  The  llnum, 
or  Pine  Marten  (Sdmliln  nhirliim). —  The  >Sables  im- 
IHirtcd  miller  this  name  are  the  produce  of   Kurope. 

I'he  nnimiil  is  found  in  extensive  forests  remote  from 
thi^  hiiliitaliiuis  of  man,  nnil  preying;  on  liinls  and 
<iiiiiller  aniuuils.  They  are  distinguished  from  the 
Stone  Marten  by  the  yellow  cidor  of  the  thmat ;  other 
[larts  of  the  skin  are  brown.  When  dyed,  they  linve 
.1  siiuilnr  ap|H>arance  to  the  best  sable.  The  Stone 
Marten  (Mimtela  »fi.riif«m).— This  Marten  is  generally 
found  in  mountainous  and  stony  places,  though  a  fre- 
ipiont  visitor  to  farm-yards  and  homesteads.  It  is 
Kencridly  distributed  through  most  Kuropean  coun- 
tries,    i'ho  under  fur  is  a  bluish-white,  with  the  top 


hairs  a  dark  brown.  The  throat  of  this  variety  is 
usually  of  a  pure  white,  l>y  which  character  it  is  gen- 
erallv  distinguished.  The  French  manufacturers  ex- 
cel in  dyeing  this  fur,  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
frequently  called  Frencli  Sable.  It  is  aldO  dyed  in 
this  couutr}',  the  excellent  qualities  of  the  skin  adapt- 
ing it  to  u  great  variety  of  pur]X)ses  to  wliiob  furs  are 
applied.  Tlie  Kisher. — Tliere  are  about  11 ,000  of  these 
skins  annually  brought  to  this  country  from  North 
America ;  they  are  larger  than  the  sables,  and  the  fur 
is  longer  and  tiiUer.  The  tail  is  long,  round,  and  full, 
gradually  tapering  to  a  point,  and  quite  black  ;  a  few 
years  eince  it  fonned  the  common  ornament  to  a  na- 
tional cap  worn  by  the  Jew  merchants  of  Poland,  and 
at  that  time  was  worth  from  (is.  toOs.,  but  its  present 
value  does  not  exceed  (kl.  to  j)d. 

Minx. — The  Minx  (^Mtittela  ruon). — Tliero  were 
2'I6,000  skins  of  this  little  animal  brought  to  this 
'.'ouiitry  in  Iti&O  from  the  iwssessions  of  Hudson's  Kay 
Coinpanj'  and  North  America.  The  fur  resembles 
the  sable  in  color,  but  is  consiilerably  shorter  and 
more  glossy.  It  is  a  very  durable  and  useful  fur,  and 
is  exporte<l  in  large  quiuitities  to  the  Continent.  The 
Krinine  {Mimteia  rrminea). — This  animal  is  similar  in 
form  and  habit  to  tlie  common  weasel  of  this  country ; 
but  in  Siberia,  Russia,  and  Norway,  from  whence  the 
skins  are  im|)orted,  the  little  animal,  during  wintt^r, 
becomes  as  white  as  the  snowy  regions  it  inhabits, 
and  is  esteemed  as  the  whitest  fur  known,  though 
its  summer  dress  is  u  dingy  brown.  The  tail  of  the 
skin,  of  wliicii  the  lower  half  is  jet  black,  is  generally 
iutrwluccd  as  an  ornament  to  the  purely  white  fur.  It 
is  worn  on  state  occasions,  and  in  the  reign  of  ICdward 
1 1 1 .  its  use  was  restricted  to  the  royal  family.  The  I'iteh 
or  Polecat  {Mnateta  jmtoriuii). — These  skins  are  jiro- 
diiced  throughout  Kurope,  and  in  '  i  place  of  lietter 
quality  than  in  Great  liritain.  Tlie  ground  of  the  fur 
is  a  rich  yellow,  while  the  top  hair  is  a  jet  black.  This 
fur  is  at  present  very  little  used  in  (ireat  liritain,  but  is 
much  worn  in  America.  It  is  very  durable,  but  the 
natural  smell  of  the  fur,  v.hich  is  rather  unpleasant, 
is  dilticult  to  counteract.  The  North  American  Skunk 
{Mi'phitU  Americana). — The  skins  known  under  this 
name  are  imported  by  tlio  Hudson's  Ilay  (.lompany.  The 
animal  f^uiii  which  they  are  taken  is  allied  to  the  pole- 
cat of  ICurope,  nnd,  from  the  fetor  it  emits  when  at- 
tacked, which  has  been  known  to  affect  persons  with 
sickness  at  100  yunls'  distance,  has  received  the  aou- 
bri(|uet  of  "  I'Knfan  du  Diablo."  It  has  a  soft  black 
fur,  with  two  white  stripes  running  from  the  head  to 
the  tail,  which  is  short  and  bushy.  The  skins,  though 
imported  into  lOngland  in  small  numbers,  arc  usually 
re-ex|H>rtcd  to  the  continent  of  Kurope.  The  Kidink- 
ski  (  MuMi'lit  kSiherim). —  1  he  Kolinkski  or  Tartar  sable 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  color,  and  is  sometimes  used  for 
ladies'  liress  in  its  initurnl  state,  but  it  is  more  fre- 
«piently  dyed  brown  to  imitate  other  sable,  to  whicli  it 
bears  n  strong  resvniblunce.  It  is  rcninrkHldo  for  the 
uniformity  of  its  color,  having  no  spot  or  difference  of 
shade  in  any  [uirt  of  the  body.  The  tail,  which  is  of 
the  same  color,  is  exclusively  used  for  the  best  artists' 
|H>ncils. 

Musk-nil. — The  >lusquash  or  Muskrat  (h'ihrr  zilxlh- 
iiiis).~—'l'\\o  animal  known  under  this  name  is  found  in 
great  nuiuliers  in  North  America,  frequenting  swamps 
and  rivers,  ami,  like  the  beaver,  building  its  habita- 
tions of  mud  with  great  ingenuity.  Dr.  Richardson 
hiates,  that  it  has  three  litters  of  young  in  the  course 
of  the  summer,  producing  from  three  to  seven  at  a  lit- 
ter. The  aniniiil  has  a  peculiar  smell,  similar  to  that 
of  musk  ;  but  it  must  not  be  mistaken  lor  the  aiiiinat 
from  wliieli  the  musk  of  commen'o  is  procured,  which 
is  a  native  of  '''liibot.  About  1,0(H),(HI0  skins  are 
bnmglit  into  ICngiand  iinnunlly ;  the  fur  resembles 
that  of  the  beaver,  and  is  used  by  hat  manufacturers. 
The  skins  are  also  dyed  by  the  furrier,  and  manufac- 
tured into  iniuiy  clieup  nud  useful  articles. 
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■    Nutria. — ^The  Nutria,  or  Coypou  (_^fi|npotamns  rog- 
put). — This  rodent  quadru|>ed  in  an  export  swimmer, 
and   freqiientfl  the  neiKhlwrhood  of  water,  wliere   it 
lives  in  Imrrows ;  it  is  smaller  than  the  heaver,  and 
cnii!iideral>iy  larger  than  the  musquash,  but  has  a  re- 
Bonililanre  to  liotli  these  animals  in  its  natural  habits, 
and  in  the  qualities  of  its  ftir.     Until  lately  lliis  fur 
was  very  niurh  used  by  hat  manufacturers,  and  n» 
many  as  600,000  skins  have  lieen  annually  imiiortcd 
from  llucnos  Ayres  and  ("hili,  in  which  countries  the 
aniniiil  almunds.     (IwinR  to  the  wars  tliat  continue  to 
be  carried  on  lietweon  the  different  States  of  Uuenos 
Ayres,  and  the  consequent  withdrawal  of  the  trappers 
from  tlicir  accustomed  occupations,  the  importations 
have  fallen  to  3000  skins,  which  are  dressed  and  dyed 
as  a  substitute  for  the  costly  fur  seol.     The  Hamster 
iCrii-ilu»  rw(y(irM).— About  100,000  of  the  skins  of  the 
homstcr  are  anntially  collecte<l  in  central  (Jormany, 
where  the  animal  al>ounds ;  it  has  a  poor,  sliort,  ami 
coarse  fur,  and  is  almost  exclusively  used  for  cloak  liii- 
in(j»  by  the  (ireeks ;  the  color  of  the  back  is  a  red<lish 
brown,  the  Iwlly  black,  with  a  few  light  spots      The 
animal  is  alwut  nine  inches  in  lenf^h,  and  lives  under 
ground,  forming  several  apartments  for  storing  grain 
sepiirtite  from   its  own   hyl)emaculuni.     It  is  so  in- 
dustrious and  provident,  tliat  when  the  peasants  go 
"  hamster  nesting"  in  the  winter,  they  jmssess  tliem- 
selves  not  only  of  the  skin,  but  of  tho  valiuil>le  store 
of  goo<l  grain,  which  is  said  fre<|uently  to  exceed  two 
liushels.     The  I'erwitiky. — The  skin  of  this  animal  is 
iHjautifully  marked  like  tortoise-shell,  and  is  brought 
from  the  south-eastern  territories  of  Asiatic   Kussia  : 
the  fur  is  sliort,  giving  little  warmth,  an-i  is  chietiy 
maile  into  cloak  linings  and  used  by  the  Hussians. 
The  Iteaver  (f 'fM/or  .1  iiiD-iriiniiii). — lloaver  skins  are  ini- 
jMirted  l)y  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  in  less  <|uanti- 
ties  than  formerly ;   tho   use   of  the  fur  in  our  liat 
manufactories  has  greatly  diminished  since  tlie  intro- 
duction of  silk  hats.  »n(l  a  consideralde  depreciation 
has  tiken  place  in  tlieir  value.     This  lieautiful  fur  is 
sometimes  used  for  articles  of  dress.      In  onler  to  pre- 
pare tho  skin  for  this  appropriation  the  coarse  hairs  are 
romove<l,  anil  tlio  surface  is  very  evenly  cut  liy  an  in- 
genious machine,    somewhat  similar  to  that  used   in 
dressing  cloth.      Ilie  fur  tints  prepared  has  a  iMMiutiful 
apiieanince.  not  unlike  the  costly  South  Sea  otter,  ami 
has  the  advantage  of  lightness,   with  duraliiiity  and 
cheapness.      The  white  wool  from  the  under  part  of 
the  iH-aver  still  obt:iins  a  high  price,  and  is  largely  ex- 
port«'d  to  Kranro.  wliere  it  is  manufactured  info  ladies' 
iKmnets.     There  is  no  doubt  that  the  l)caver  was  for- 
merly an  inhaliitant  of  the  Dritisli  Isles,  and  I'ennant 
remarks  tliaf  two  or  three  waters  in  the  ]>rincipnlity  of 
Wales   Hlill   bear  tlio  name  of  Llyu  yr  afangc,  or  the 
Beavers'  l,.ike. 

Oiler.— TUn  I  liter  (l.iitra  milifari;  Lutra  CaiMiiifuit). 
— The  large  supply  of  utter  skins  Used  liy  tlie  Hussians 
ami  ( 'hinese  is  ilrrivcil  principally  fnini  North  America. 
The  quality  of  the  fur  is.  in  most  respeifs.  similar  to 
the  otter  of  the  Hrifi«h  Isles,  of  which  tliere  are  alsiut 
.50<)  skins  collected  uMiiually.  This  animal  has  fre- 
quently  been  tann-il,  ami  from  its  extreme  agilitv  in 
the  watiT.  has  been  ri'ndereil  servicealile  In  calililiig 
<isb  for  the  use  iif  its  owner.  'I'lie  American  utter  is 
much  larger  in  sir.e  than  tlie  Kuropean,  liciiig  alHOit 
five  feet  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  tlie  tail  ;  a  smaller 
variety  alsmnds  in  the  Kiist  Inillcs,  the  fur  of  which  j 
is  very  short.  The  Hea  iHU'T  ( Hwl/ii/'lra  mtniiui).— 
The  sea  otter  has  a  very  fliick,  soft,  wisilly  fur,  and  is 
most  hi.(hly  jirizeil  liy  the  Kussinns  and  Chini'se,  to 
whom  most  of  tlie  skins  are  exported.  In  its  lialiifs 
it  is  allied  to  the  seal.  Iiiit  has  never  Im-ci  met  witli  In 
large  nuiiiliers.  It  \*  fouml  in  tlie  North  I'acilic.  fnini 
Kamschaika  to  the  Vellow  Seji  on  the  Asiatic  coasts, 
ami   fnun  Alaska  to  Calironila  on  the  American  coast. 

Tho  annual  pnsluition  is  al>out  llHKl  skit f  whicli  10(» 

are  im|H.rtcd  into  Uruat  Uritain  by  the  llud.son  .s  Uay 
Uumpany. 


Sfol  (PAoca).— There  are  numerous  varieties  of 
these  animals,  some  of  which  are  found  on  tho  western 
coasts  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales.  They  fre- 
quent, in  immense  numbers,  the  coasts  of  Nowfouiid- 
land,  (iroenland,  and  Labrador,  and  the  imiMirtations 
into  this  country  frecjuently  exceed  500,000  in  one 
season.  Tho  young  seals  of  some  species  increase  in 
size  with  great  rapidity,  and  it  is  asserted  by  the  seal 
fishers  that  they  double  their  bulk  In  eight  days,  Tlio 
greater  (mrtion  are  tanned  and  enameled  with  blaik 
varnish  for  ladies'  shoes ;  other  descriptions  are  well 
ada))ted  for  fur,  os])Ccially  the  seal  of  the  Soutli  Sens 
anil  the  north-west  coast  of  America.  Before  tliov 
can  be  used  as  a  fur,  it  is  necessary  to  remove  tlie 
ver)'  coarse  liairs  which  cover  a  beautifully  line  nml 
silky  fur.  The  roots  of  these  hairs  are  deeply  seatcil 
in  tho  substance  of  the  thick  pelt,  while  tlie  fur  |j 
strongly  attacheil  to  tho  upjier  surface  of  tho  skin. 
Hy  shaving  the  pelt  to  half  its  natural  substance  the 
roots  of  the  coarse  hairs  are  cut  through,  and  tliov 
easily  fall  out;  but  tlio  same  effect  is  iiroduced  liy  "a 
natural  process  of  fermentation,  wliich  ensues  when 
tho  skins  are  properl.v  prepared  and  allowed  to  remain 
together.  The  soft  curl.v  fur  of  the  seal  is  now  rarclv 
used  in  its  natural  state,  but  is  dyed  a  deep  Van- 
dyke  brown,  and  has  the  appearance  of  tho  richest 
velvet. 

The  For, — Of  foxes'  skins  brought  into  Knjjland 
there  are  many  varieties  ;  tiie  bbick  and  silver  t'oxes 
(VulpetJ'iiltiis,  var.  avgentiUua)  from  the  arctic  regions 
are  the  most  valuable.  Man)'  of  the  skins  v\m\ 
iiighlv  dressed  are  worth  from  10  to  10  guineas.  Thpv 
are  ]mrchased  for  the  Kussian  market,  being  liiglilj- 
prized  in  tiiat  coiintr.v.  Tho  cross  and  red  foxes 
( I'u/pfs  f'nlriin)  are  use<l  liy  tho  liussians,  Turks,  and 
Greeks  for  cloak-linings  and  collars.  The  blue  and 
white  foxes  are  used  in  this  and  other  couiitriis  fur 
ladies'  dresses.  The  white  foxes  (^Viilpft  /k.'/h/ih.s)  arc 
representfcd  by  arctic  vovagers  as  exceedingly  nunicr- 
ous,  and  migrating  in  trmips  over  the  frozen  8eas  at 
the  approach  of  the  rigorous  season.  They  are  ca?- 
il.v  caught,  fifteen  liaving  been  taken  from  one  trai, 
in  four  hours.  The  Wolverine  (lliiln  limnin). — 'llns 
animal,  which  is  onlv  met  with  in  North  AiUKrica, 
Norway,  and  Sweden,  is  now  generallv  considered  liv 
/.milogists  as  identical  with  tlie  glutton  of  old  writers. 
It  is  extremely  mischievous  to  tlie  fur  trader,  and  will 
follow  the  marten-hunter's  patii  round  a  line  of  trap!, 
extending  10  or  oO  miles,  merely  to  come  at  the  llait^, 
The  fur  is  generall.v  ilark  nut-brown,  passing,  In  the 
depth  of  winter,  almost  into  lilack,  ami  is  chielly  used 
in  <iernian\-  and  other  northern  countries  for  chiali. 
iiniu)^. 

The  Hear  (l/'rmt). — There  nro  several  descriptions 
of  beur-skins  used  by  tlio  furrier,  Tlie  skin  of  the 
black  bear  of  North  America  (/Vsk*  Aiinneimu/)  is 
used  in  this  country  for  military  piir|H)ses,  for  nigs,  and 
carriage  hamiiienloths.  In  Kiissia  it  Is  frciimntlv 
nmniifactured  for  sleigh  coverings,  and  tlio  skin  oftlic 
cull  liear  is  highly  valued  for  trimmings  and  ciut- 
linings.  That  of  the  grizzly  liear  (l'niu.<fir,i.r)  Is  ap- 
plie,l  to  hiiiillar  uses.  That  of  the  white  |Hilar  liear, 
of  wliiili  the  supply  is  very  limited,  is  fnvpuntlv 
made  into  rugs,  bunlcn'il  witli  the  black  and  gri^/.lT 
lM>ar  skins.  The  fur  of  tlm  brown  or  IsuIm  11a  hear 
{rriin  iMliillinuii)  bis  frci|Ucntly  been  vitv  fa^liiniia- 
lile  in  this  country,  ulieii  its  value  has  been  tenl'iild 
the  present  price.  It  is  still  considerably  iksen  for 
various  articles  of  ladies'  dress. 

Thi-  lliirr. — Tlio  wmd  or  under  fur  of  the  l'.uni|ica:i 
gray  hare  (Lrpun  limiidm)  is  extensively  used  fur  mail- 
ufactiiring  felt  hats,  Isitli  in  Kurojie  ami  .AiiiiTlra.  A 
few  of  tlu'se  are  dressed  for  the  purpose  id'  living  «iini 
lui  a  protection  to  the  chest.  I'ho  wlilte  hare  of  |{u<' 
Hiaaiid  tho  polar  regions  (l.epiin  i/hieinlit)  was  fnrnierly 
much  worn  in  its  pure  wliite  state  as  a  lining;  for 
ladies'  cloaks,  ami  us  u  sulistituto  for  the  wliito  fux, 
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but  the  skin  being  exceedingly  tender,  its  use  for  thb 
purpose  lias  been  discontinued.  The  white  hare  is  also 
frequently  dyed ;  it  looks  exceedingly  rich,  but  is  not 
very  durable. 

7>Ae  jRabbil  (Ijtpua  cuniou/iu). — The  English  rabbit, 
both  in  its  wild  and  domestic  state,  affords  a  yery 
plentiful  supply  of  useful  fur.     When   dressed  and 
dyed  in  imitation  of  other  skins,  it  is  manufactured 
into  a  great  variety  of  cheap  and  useful  articles  for  the 
middle  classes.     The  wool  has  recently  been  manufac- 
tured into  a  peculiar  cloth  adapted  1  r  ladies'  use,  but 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  skins  are  still  used  for 
batters'  purposes.   The  English  silver-gray  rabbit  was 
ori);inally  a  breed  peculiar  to  Lincolnshire,  where  great 
attention  was  paid  to  it ;  but  warrens  have  since  been 
formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country.     Skins  of  this 
vanety  are  continuaUy  exported  to  China  and  Russia, 
where  they  are  much  esteemed  and  command  a  com- 
paratively high  price.     The  Hudson's  Bay  rabbit  is 
beautiful  in  the  length  and  texture  of  its  fur,  but  the 
skin  is  so  fragile,  and  the  fur  so  liable  to  fall  off  with 
!i|ii;ht  wear,  that  it  has  little  value  as  an  article  of 
dress.     The  white  Polish  rabbit  is  a  breed  peculiar  to 
tkat  countrj' ;  its  skin  is  often  made  into  linings  for 
tallies'  cloaks,  and  being  the  cheapest  and  most  useful 
fur  for  that  purpose,  the  animal  is  exported  in  great 
numbers.     The  Squirrel  {Sciurus  vulgaru).— This  at- 
tractive little  animal  abounds  in  most  countries,  espe- 
cislly  in  Silieria  and  the  north  of  Europe.     It  is  from 
the  liussian  dominions  that  we  derive  our  principal 
supply  of  the  skins  of  this  agile  creature,  which  ex- 
ceedD  in  number  that  of  any  of  the  fur-producing  ani- 
mals.    It  is  said  that  15,000,000  are  evor>'  year  cap- 
tured in  Russia,  our  supply  from  thence  exceeding 
3,040,000  annually.     The  fur  of  the  squirrel,  of  which 
there  are  several  varieties,  is  light,  warm,  and  durable ; 
some  of  the  lighter  colors  are  dyed  in  imitation  of 
table.     The  color  of  the  Siberian  squirrels  varies  from 
a  peurl-gray  to  a  dark  blue-gray ;   the  under  parts, 
xhich  are  white,  are  frequently  cut  out  and  made  into 
cluak-Unings,  remarkable  for  tlieir  liglitness ;  the  tuiU 
are  manufactured  into  Ihjus  for  foreign  markets;  thoy 
are  also  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artists' 
pencils. 

Th«  Chinchilla  (Chinchilla  lam'gera). — There  are  two 
diief  varieties  uf  chinchilla,  the  produce  of  South  Amer- 
ica :  those  from  Lima  are  short  in  the  fur,  and  inferior 
ia  quality  to  those  from  Buenos  Ayres  and  Arica ;  the 
color  is  a  silvery  gray,  Arica  producing  the  darkest 
an<l  best-colured  skins.  The  general  ap|)earunce  of  the 
aniniiil  places  it  between  the  squirrel  and  the  rabbit : 
in  its  natural  abodes  it  bus  the  agility  of  the  former, 
anil  resembles  the  rabbit  in  living  in  holes  and  bur- 
rows. The  extreme  softness  nnil  ilclicucy  of  the  fur 
adapt  it  only  fur  ladies'  use.  Though  much  admireil 
anil  frequently  worn  in  this  country,  it  is  more  exten- 
sively consumed  in  Kruiice,  Uermaiiy,  and  Russia. 

Tht  KucnoH  (I'rt>cgon  lolor). — The  riuoon  is  an  in- 
habitant uf  North  Aniericii :  the  skins  are  inipurteil 
intii  this  coimtry  in  immense  numbers ;  but  meeting 
with  ni)  ilemiinil  fur  our  homo  trade,  are  exported  by 
merchants  who  purchase  them  at  the  pcrioilicul  sales. 
IVy  are  used  tliroughont  tieruiuny  and  Russia  for 
Iiniii)(  shubes  and  coats,  and,  being  of  a  durable  nature 
anil  nioileratu  in  price,  are  esteemed  among  the  most 
useful  furs.  The  Common  lladger  (.l/r/cs  viitf/itri.^) ; 
American  Badger (.l/t/c*  /./liwi/onVi). —  The  skin  of  the 
l.iirii|ieikii  badger,  from  the  wiry  nature  of  its  hair,  is 
^'iMierally  used  fur  the  mauufacturti  uf  superior  kinds 
of  shaving  brushes ;  but  tli»  skins  exported  from 
North  America  have  u  soft,  tine  fur,  wbiili  rentiers 
ihini  suitable  fur  nuuiy  purposes  for  wliiili  the  larger 
furs  are  used. 

Thr  Cat. — In  Holland,  the  cat  (Feli»  tiumrsticua)  is 

hrcil  for  its  fur  :  it  is  fed  on  llsh,  and  eurcfully  tended 

until  the  fur  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection  ;  large 

numbers  are  also  cuUected  in  Knglund  and  many  other 
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countries.  The  wild  cat  (^e/i>  catua)  is  much  largar 
and  longer  in  its  fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  for- 
ests, particularly  in  Hungary ;  the  color  is  brownish- 
gray,  mottled,  and  spotted  with  black.  The  softness 
and  durability  of  the  fur  render  it  very  suitable  for 
cloak-linings,  and  it  is  also  made  into  wrappers  for 
open  carriages  and  railway  traveling.  The  Canada 
Lynx  (f'elis  Canadetuit) ;  Lynx  Cat  {Feiit  ru/a). — 
The  fur  of  the  lynx  is  long,  soft,  of  a  grayish  color, 
and  sometimes,  as  in  the  Norway  lynx,  covered  with 
brown  spots ;  the  belly  is  white,  silky,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  spotted  with  black.  The  change  of  fashion 
has  for  some  time  discarded  it  from  this  countr}- ;  but 
it  is  dyed,  prepared,  and  exported  in  considerable 
quantities  for  the  American  market,  where  it  is  much 
valued  and  admired.  It  is  generally  used  for  cloaks, 
linings,  and  facings,  for  which  purposes  it  is  very  ap- 
propriate, being  exceedingly  soft  and  light. 

Prtaervation  of  furs. — The  fur  of  most  animals  is  in 
its  greatest  perfection  at  the  approach  of  winter,  and 
before  the  animal  has  attained  its  greatest  age.  It  is 
the  object  of  the  furrier,  by  dyeing  the  inferior  skins, 
to  imitate  the  more  perfect  specimens.  Some  difficulty 
has  attended  this  process,  as  the  nature  of  the  skin 
will  admit  of  dyes  being  used  only  in  a  cold  state  ;  but 
the  method  which  has  been  practiced  in  Paris  and 
London  has  been  so  far  successful  that  the  permanence 
of  the  color  in  the  dyed  suble  is  frequently  found  of 
equal  durability  to  that  of  skins  of  the  natural  color. 
Considerable  excellence  has  been  attained  also  in  dye- 
ing rabbit  and  inferior  furs  of  those  colors  which  are 
more  suitable  to  the  prevailing  taste. 

The  first  process  of  the  fur-dresser  is  to  prepare  the 
skins  from  the  raw  state,  and  render  them  lit  for  orna- 
mental dress.  In  this  country',  the  usual  practice  ia  to 
trample  them  in  closed  tubs  with  a  little  salt  butter, 
turning  them  over  and  over  for  several  buurs.  By 
this  means  the  skins  are  made  into  soft  and  pliable 
leather.  The  next  process  is  to  rub  them  on  the  flesh 
side  over  a  blunt  iron  in  order  to  remove  loose  pieces 
of  integuments,  and  to  reduce  the  substance,  after 
which  it  is  necessary  to  cleanse  the  fur  and  skin  com- 
pletely from  the  grease.  For  this  purpose  it  is  again 
trampled  with  saw-dust — usually  tliut  from  mahogany, 
which  being  beaten  out  and  repeated  several  times, 
conduces  to  render  the  fur  gloss}'  and  clean,  and  to  fit 
it  for  the  cutter  to  fashion  into  any  shape  that  may  be 
necessary. 

Furs  are  subject  to  injury  by  several  species  of 
moths,  whose  instincts  lead  tliom  to  deposit  their  eggs 
at  the  roots  of  the  fine  hairs  of  animals.  Linnoius 
mentions  five  species  that  prey  upon  cloth  and  furs,  of 
which  Till  I  pelliimella,  T.  vtstiunella,  and  T.  toptlzella 
are  the  must  destructive.  No  sooner  is  the  worm 
hati'lu'd  tlian  it  eats  its  way  through  the  fur,  and  con- 
tinues increasingly  destructive  until  it  arrives  at  its 
full  growth,  and  forms  itself  a  silken  covering,  from 
wliicli  in  tt  short  time  it  again  emerges  a  perfect  moth. 
Aniither  cause  of  the  decay  of  furs  is  the  moisture  to 
which  they  arc  frequently  exposed  ;  the  delicate  struct- 
ure of  the  fine  uniler-fur  can  not  be  preserved  when 
any  dampness  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the  skin.  This 
fact  is  well  known  to  the  lentlior  manufacturer,  who, 
having  netted  his  skins,  allows  them  to  remain  in  a 
damp  cellar  for  a  few  days  fur  the  imrpuse  of  renuiving 
the  hair,  which  is  pulled  out  with  tht  greatest  facility 
lifter  remaining  unly  one  week  in  a  moist  condition.  It 
follows  from  these  observations,  tlint  to  preserve  furs 
it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  dry,  and  to  ]irutect  them 
from  moths  ;  if  exposed  to  damp  or  rain,  they  must  bo 
dried  at  a  UHidernte  distance  from  the  fire  ;  and  when 
put  by  fur  the  sunnner  sliould  bo  cuuilied  and  beaten 
with  a  small  cane,  ami  verj-  carefully  secured  in  a  dry 
brown  paper  or  box  into  which  ninths  can  not  enter. 
During  the  sunmier  they  shuuld  bo  examined  once  a 
month,  to  bo  again  beaten  und  uired,  if  the  situation 
I  in  which  they  have  been  placed  be  ut  uU  damp.    With 
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these  precantiona,  the  moat  valnmble  tun  may  be  pre- 
served uninjured  for  many  years. 

Mamrfacture  of  Fun  for  Felling  Purpotet. — In  the 
manufacturing  of  furs  for  the  making  of  hats,  the 
principal  kinds  of  skins  used  are  tlie  bare,  rabbit, 
beaver,  and  nutria.  All  these  kinds  of  skins,  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in  America,  are  divid- 
0-'  by  furriers  into  two  dintinrt  sorts,  viz.,  the  Masoned 
and  utueamnrd  skins.  The  former  are  those  which 
are  taken  off  the  animal  In  winter,  when  the  fur  is  at 
its  full  growth,  and  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection 
as  to  fineness ;  the  latter  are  those  olitained  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn.  The  fur  in  the  unseasonecl 
skins  is  short,  coarse,  and  hairy,  and  is  generally  not 
worth  more  than  a  third  of  the  value  of  furs  cut  off 
the  best-seasoned  skins.  The  mode  of  manufacturing 
both  descriptions  is,  however,  the  same ;  of  which  we 
shall  now  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  account. 

llart'ikim. — The  first  mechanical  operation  per- 
formed on  the  hare-skin,  is  to  open  it  with  a  knife  down 
between  the  middle  of  the  forelegs,  taking  great  care 
that  the  skin  be  not  torn ;  for  there  is  n  considorable 
waste  of  the  fur  if  this  precaution  Ije  not  attended  to. 
The  skin  must  now  be  rul)lied  with  what  is  called  a 
rake,  which  resembles  a  common  dinner-knife,  with 
teeth  like  a  saw.  This  is  used  for  the  purpose  clearing 
away  all  impurities  and  drie<i  lilood  which  may  happen 
to  be  upon  the  skin.  This  clearing  is  of  very  great 
importance ;  for  the  smallest  particle  of  dirt  or  1)1o<m1 
will  greatly  injure  the  fur  for  felting  purposes.  The 
operation  requires  to  tie  carefully  and  judiciously  per- 
formed for  another  reason.  If  the  workman  lie  not 
attentive,  he  will  tear  up,  along  with  tho  bloody  and 
dirty  parts,  a  considerable  part  of  the  good  clean  fur, 
and  thus  great  loss  will  he  incurred. 

Hare-skins,  after  being  thus  opened  and  cleaned, 
must  lie  damped  on  the  pelt  side  witli  a  little  water, 
and  placed  under  a  heavy  weight,  pelt  to  pelt,  to  press 
them,  so  that  all  ridges  and  inequalities  in  the  pelt 
may  lie  removed.  The  skins  are  now  tit  for  what  is 
called  fhfnrini;.  Their  outsides  are  all  covered  over 
with  a  kind  of  hair,  which  possesses  no  felting  proper- 
ties whatever ;  and  this  must  lie  taken  off  with  liund 
shears.  These  are  nf  two  kinds;  the  one  the  common 
shears  used  for  clipping  the  wool  off  sheep;  the  other 
kind  resembles  the  cutting  shears  of  tailors,  only  the 
bowl  is  made  equally  large  on  both  sides  for  >  he  ad- 
mission nf  all  the  iingers.  Some  furriers  prefer  one 
kind  of  shears,  and  some  another.  Those  like  tailors' 
shears  make  the  neatest  work  when  skillfully  used  ; 
but  fhejothers  require  less  time  for  their  management. 
The  shearing  of  the  skins  forms  a  very  important  p.irt 
of  their  manufacture ;  for  if  one  i-uts  Icio  far  down,  he 
will  seriously  destroy  lioth  quality  and  <|uantity  of  the 
fur,  as  well  as  disfigure  its  apiwaranre.  Outhis  nf- 
c<iunt  many  furriers  contine  a  part  of  tlieir  work-people 
to  tills  branch  of  the  business  alone;  for  the  greater 
part  iif  the  priifits  of  a  master  de]iciiils  uism  the  luiiii- 
ner  in  which  the  sheari  ig  process  is  perfurmed. 

After  a  hare-skin  his  been  submltteil  fn  the  process 
of  shearing,  it  presents  an  appearance  altngether  differ- 
ent  from  what   it  did   before.      A   novice   would    not 
know  it  to  be  the  same  skin.      I'revliiiisly,  it  was  of  a 
unir<irni  limwii  color;  now.  It  is  ilnw  n  the  wlmle  of  the 
back  of  »  most  beautiful  jet  lila.k.  wliiili  gradually  be-  I 
comes  fiiiiter  as  it  aji|iriiachcs  the  sides  of  the  skin.  I 
After  it  undergoes  the  pmcess  of  nninilinrf.  which  cciii- 1 
sists  in  taking  off  all  the  irregular  or  angular  pieces  j 
of  skin,  and  making  the  pelt  smnoth  and  even,  it  is 
then  lit  for  tlie  cutting-bdnnl. 

The  cutting-boBnls  of  furriers  are  made  of  the  wll- 
low-trce,  and  are  lotninonly  about  twenty  inches  wide,  I 
and  from  two  to  three  feet  broad.  They  ought  t<i  be  \ 
moistenecl  with  water  at  short  intervals,  when  used,  to  I 
make  the  wooil  soft,  and  prevent  the  edge  of  the  cut- 1 
ting-knife  fr<ini  being  taken  off  loo  soon.  These  | 
knives  are  sometimes  made  of  cummoii  sheet-iron,  but  I 


more  frequently  of  steel,  which  are  to  be  preferred  to 
the  former,  on  account  of  keeping  tlieir  edge  longer 
and  being  much  lighter  for  the  hand.  A  fine  edge  will 
not  cut  the  fur  off  the  skins ;  it  must  be  a  rough  edge 
which  is  obtained  from  rubbing  the  knife  about  every 
two  or  three  minutes  upon  a  piece  of  common  free- 
stone, of  not  too  fine  a  grain.  These  knives  are  from 
five  to  six  inches  in  .length  and  three  in  brdudtb 
and  resemble  in  some  measure  those  knives  used  by 
grocers  for  the  cutting  up  of  cheeses.  The  skins  are 
all,  before  cutting,  split  down  the  middle  of  tho  back 
into  halves.  The  cutting  then  commences  at  the  head 
or  cheeks  of  the  akin,  and  always  in  the  line  of  direc- 
tion in  which  the  fur  lies.  The  cutting-knife  is  run 
quickly  backward  and  forward  against  the  first  joint 
of  the  finger  across  the  skin :  while  at  ever}'  two  or 
three  strokes  the  hand  must  lie  lifted  up,  to  gather  in 
the  fur  that  has  been  cut,  and  preserve  it  in  as  ticccy 
a  form  as  possible.  Care  must  be  taken  against  chnp. 
pint/  the  fur;  because,  when  this  takes  place,  the 
felting  principle  in  all  furs  is  considerably  weakened 
and  in  some  entirely  destroyed. 

An  important  point  in  tho  getting  up  of  furs  for 
sale  is,  to  keep  them  in  as  unbroken  or  fleecy  cnuBist- 
ency  as  possible.  Tliis,  abstractly  considered,  is  of 
no  consequence  to  their  felting  power ;  liut  the  prac- 
tice of  the  trade  as  to  this  matter  has  arisen  frnui  a 
desire  to  keep  tho  ditfcrent  kinds  of  fur  from  beini; 
mixed  with  one  another,  and  thereliy  in  some  degree 
to  prevent  adulteration.  From  this  cause  the  above 
miMie  of  cutting  the  hare-skin  has  been  lung  since 
much  improved  by  the  use  of  in.struniciits  made  of 
tin,  against  which  the  cutting-knives  run,  ami  which 
are  so  contrived  as  to  gather  in  tlic  whole  fur  olF  the 
largest  skin  with  as  much  ease  as  the  fur  of  a  calf 
skin  could  be  gathered  liy  tho  hand  when  the  knife 
rims  against  the  lingers.  This  simple  inventicui  pre- 
serves all  the  most  volualile  parts  of  the  skin  in  one 
lump  or  tieei'e,  and  enables  the  workman  to  sort  the 
fur  with  more  ease  and  readiness  than  before. 

liahhit->kiiu. — The  rabbit-skin  is  cut  in  precisely 
tho  same  manner  us  that  of  tho  hare,  only  there  is'i 
considerable  difl'oronce  in  the  mode  of  dressing  or  iire- 
paring  the  former.  'I'hn  rabbit-skin  is  c;<ivereil  over 
on  the  pelt  side  with  large  quantities  of  grease  or  fat 
from  which  the  hare-skin  is  cciiiiparutively  free.  This 
must  be  removed  when  the  r.ilibit-skin  is  lirst  opened. 
The  knife  used  in  opening  tho  skin  must  he  pressed 
ilown  upon  that  part  of  the  pelt  where  the  f.ittv  siili. 
stance  is,  till  it  ;tets  beneath  the  cuticle  cm  which  it 
rests,  when  the  whole  of  the  greasy  matter  inav  he 
removed,  and  a  liltio  whitening  rubbed  on  the  ii|M)t 
If  this  o|)eratiiiii  lie  nut  well  atlendeil  tci,  the  ureas* 
will  get  mixed  with  tho  fur,  iind  il.iinage  it  (nn-ideni- 
lily.  The  rabbit,  like  the  hare  skin,  is  covctciI  over 
with  hair  upon  the  tup  nf  the  fur;  but  this  hair  ran 
licit  be  taken  iitV  liy  shearing,  as  in  tlie  case  of  the 
fiirnier,  luit  must  be  leuiiived  by  piilliiit/  it  out.  This 
is  dcine  with  a  short  knife  about  three  iiiihes  loii;.', 
which  is  lii'ld  so  as  to  grasp  the  hair  lietwccii  tln' 
tbuiiili  and  it,  which  is  securecl  I'nini  injury  In  l\  ivln„' 
a  jiieie  cif  liiK  kskiii  leather  pined  civer  it.  i  he  liaiid 
of  the  wcirkniail  mi^lit  In  fill  lightly  upon  tin  .-kin. 
otherwise  the  hair  will  lie  cut  iind  the  fur  |mll('i|  out 
also,  which  will  detericirate  its  i|iiuliiy  unci  illinliii>li 
its  quantity  very  ccuisiileMlily. 

//(di'er-»<i>i.«.  I'he  skill  of  tlin  beaver  is  iii.iiiufai-- 
tured  in  the  same  w.iy  as  that  of  the  ralibit.  Tin'  f.it, 
however,  in  the  fciriiier  is  nuich  grcMter  in  cm  mlin 
and  mure  tirnily  iiiiliedcled  in  the  pill  than  in  tlu' 
latter;  and  of  cciurso  greater  care  and  Irinilih'  are  rr- 
quired  to  remove  it.  Inllers'  earth  niixcil  with  wlii|- 
ening  is  used  In  iinliilie  the  (M\  partiilc-.  ilie 
jiulling  the  iiiitsicle  hair  off  is  of  great  iniiicirtancc 
The  cutting  nf  the  lie.iviT  has  been  for  Hiiiie  ye.ir« 
perfcinned  by  iiiachiiies ;  the  tliickne>s  ami  rcKubr- 
ity  iu  the   (lelt  Htlordiiig  facilities  for  this  mode  of 
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operation,  wblch  the   generality  of  other  skins  do 
nut. 

The  fur  of  the  beaver  {«  sorted  into  three  or  four 
diflferent  liinds  ;  hut  that  which  is  cut  off  the  cheelt  of 
tho  sidn  boars  the  highest  price.  White  beaver  is 
comparatively  scarce,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  flne 
drab  hats. 

jVulrta-tldru. — These  are  dressed  lilie  rabbit-sl<ins, 
only  the  hair  on  the  outside  of  the  skins  is  much 
stronger  than  in  the  rabbit,  and  requires  a  sharper 
knifo  and  greater  strength  to  move  it.  Nutria-skins 
arc  full  of  fut ;  and  before  they  are  submitted  to  the 
pulling  process,  they  must  \m  well  washed  with  soap 
gild  boiling  water.  The  skin  is  laid  with  the  pelt 
downward,  and  well  scrubbed  on  the  fur  side  with  a 
brush,  till  the  grease  is  entirely  removed.  They 
must  then  be  well  washed  in  cold  spring  water,  which 
is  extracted  from  among  the  fur  by  a  piece  of  wood 
made  for  the  purpose.  After  this  they  are  placed  be- 
fore a  stove  or  hot  fire  to  drj-,  and  are  then  fit  to  go 
through  the  other  manufacturing  processes. 

Both  tlie  l)eaver  and  nutria  furs,  before  they  ore 
used  for  hat  purposes,  must  go  through  the  operation 
of  bloirinff.  This  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  clearing 
tliem  of  those  short  black  hairs  which  remain  among 
the  fur  after  it  is  separated  from  the  pelt.  A  blowing 
miicliine  consists  principally  of  o  cylinder,  into  which 
tlie  fur  is  placed ;  and  liy  means  of  a  fly-wheel,  situ- 
ated within  it,  the  stuff  is  thrown  up,  and  the  hairs, 
by  reason  of  their  greater  specific  gravity,  fall  to  the 
bottom,  and  leave  all  tho  flne  fur  upon  the  top.  Hare 
and  rabliit  furs  are  also  partially  used  in  a  blown  state 
for  the  nap  or  outside  covering  of  hats. 

Though  tho  hare,  ral)l)it,  b?aver,  and  nutria  furs 
are  tho  staple  articles  of  hat  manufacture,  yet  there 
are  other  furs  occasionally  used  in  their  stead,  or  in 
conjunction  with  them.  These  are  the  furs  of  the 
ottiT,  the  seal,  musquash,  and  the  mole.  The  otter 
is  fully  as  fine  as  the  iieavcr  itself ;  l)Ut  tljp  principal 
otijoction  hatters  have  to  its  use  is,  that  it  docs  not 
retuin  a  good  black,  l)ut  acquires  a  l)rown  or  coppery 
(hade.  The  seal  is  not  so  line  as  the  otter.  It  fin- 
ishes dull  upon  a  hat,  and,  in  consequence,  is  not 
much  used  at  present.  Musquash  is  a  useful  fur. 
The  inide  is  the  only  skin  known  to  furriers  which  for 
felting  puqK)se8  needs  no  preparatorj'  dressing  lieforo 
cutting.  Its  fur  is  alike  fine  throughout.  liut  not- 
withstanding its  fineness,  it  is  so  very  sliort  ns  to 
prevent  its  being  extensively  used  in  the  hat  manu- 
fai'tiire. 

AVithin  the  last  centurj'  many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  apply  machinery  to  the  cutting  of  the  vari- 
ous kinds  of  fnr,  lint,  with  the  exception  of  tho  beaver 
fur,  these  attempts  have  hitherto  been  but  partially 
suceessful.  'I'ho  great  dlfilcuities  in  tho  way  of  ma- 
chinery for  cutting  purposes  are,  tho  unevenness  on 
the  surfuoc,  and  the  inequalities  in  tho  thickness  of 
the  |)elt  in  different  skins.  The  smallest  particles  of 
the  llesliy  part  of  the  skin  getting  among  the  fur  will 
Injure  it ;  so  much  so,  that  a  piece  of  pelt  not  larger 
than  a  jrnrs  head  will  destroy  the  finest  hut.  This 
eireuMistanee  has  greatly  increased  the  ilifliculty  of 
lirinfjin;;  nia(  liinery  to  bear  upon  the  I'ur  trade.  There 
are,  hmvcvcr,  at  this  moment  some  machines  employed 
in  the  cuttin^i  of  liarc  and  raUbif-skins  in  Kimland  ; 
liut  until  tlicy  undergo  numerous  iinproi'ements,  they 
are  nnt  likely,  from  the  obstacles  above  adverted  to, 
ti)  realiz !  the  expectations  of  gain  at  first  entertained 
Ijy  thosi'  employing  tlicm,  cither  in  the  saving;  of 
labor,  nr  in  the  superior  manner  in  which  tho  fur  is 
mannfai'tured. 

Many  experiments  have  also  been  made  to  dis|)ense 
witli  the  Usual  processes  of  cutting  the  different  kinds 
of  fur  with  knives,  by  applying  chemical  substances 
tci  the  pelts,  so  as  to  loosen  tho  roots  of  the  fur,  ami 
make  it  leave  the  pelt  upon  u  slight  application  of 
force.    Lime  has  often  been  tried  for  this  purpose,  by 


using  it  in  the  same  manner  as  sklnnen  do  in  the 
management  of  sheep-skins.  Some  furriers  have  aUo 
tried  a  partial  state  of  putrefaction ;  but  this,  as  well 
as  the  lime  preparation,  has  proved  abortive.  Tho 
fur  obtained  off  different  kinds  of  skins  by  such  means 
looks  in  every  respect  as  well  to  the  eye  as  if  it  had 
been  manufactured  in  the  usual  manner ;  but  the  felt- 
ing principle  is  by  all  such  means  entirely  destroyed. 

CarroUd  Fur. — Sulphuric  acid  has  the  property  of 
increasing  the  felting  power  of  most  kinds  of  fur. 
When  this  is  applied  the  fur  is  called  carroted,  from 
the  solor  which  the  acid  gives  it.  The  most  common 
kind  of  fur  submitted  to  this  process  is  that  belonging 
to  the  rabbit-skin ;  and  it  is  generally  employed  in 
small  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  all  fine  stuff 
hats,  Carroted  coney  wool  is  made  in  the  following 
manner: — Mix  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  with  two 
parts  of  pure  spring  water,  in  a  dish  of  stone-ware ; 
then  take  and  wet  the  rabbit-skin  with  a  brush  all 
over,  making  the  liquid  penetrate  as  near  to  the  bot- 
tom of  the  fur  as  possible ;  care  being  used,  in  this 
process,  not  to  touch  the  skin  with  the  fingers,  lest 
the}'  be  burned,  but  with  a  piece  of  iron  hoop  doubled 
BO  as  to  resemble  a  pair  of  tongs.  When  the  skins 
are  thus  wet,  they  must  be  placed  over  a  very  hot  fire 
to  drj- ;  but  they  must  not  be  placed  too  near,  lest 
they  take  fire,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  do  from  tho 
application  of  the  acid.  Instead  of  drj'ing  them  be- 
fore the  fire  in  this  manner,  some  run  a  hatter's  finish- 
ing iron,  heated  to  a  certain  degree,  over  the  skins, 
and  allow  them  to  drj-  gradually  in  tho  sun.  This  is 
found  to  1)0  a  very  good  plan.  When  the  skins  are 
dry  thej'  ought  to  be  gently  beaten  with  a  rod,  and 
moistened  on  the  pelt  side  with  water,  previous  to 
their  being  put  under  the  pressing  stone.  They  are 
then  cut  in  the  usual  manner.  Skins  prepared  in  this 
way  attract  a  great  quantity  of  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere ;  and  carroted  fur  alwaj'S  feels  to  tho 
hand  as  if  partially  wet. 

The  fur  off  the  rabliit-skin  improves  in  its  felting 
cupal>ilitles  by  being  kept  a  moderate  length  of  time 
after  i)eing  taken  off  the  skin  ;  but  hare  fur  does  not. 
(ireat  attention  ought  to  l)e  paid  by  hat  manufactur- 
ers, who  keep  considerable  stocks  of  fur  on  hand,  as 
to  tlio  place  in  which  they  are  deposited.  If  it  be  too 
damp,  they  will  rot ;  if  too  drj',  they  will  diminish  in 
weight  i  therefore  a  moilerntely  drj-  ond  cool  place 
ought  to  be  chosen.  The  great  enemy  to  all  furs  is 
tho  common  moth.  This  destroys  the  felting  princi- 
ple. Whenever  the  slightest  appearance  in  the  fur 
indicates  the  secure  lodgment  of  this  little  creature. 
It  ought  immediately  to  be  usod ;  or,  if  this  can  not 
bo  done,  it  should  be  taken  out  of  the  |)aper  bags,  and 
broken  all  over  with  a  small  switch  rod,  or,  what  will 
answer  the  purpose  still  better,  a  hatter's  bow.  The 
same  rules  apply  to  the  keeping  of  skins  in  goml  con- 
<lition  as  to  fur.  The  situation  ought  to  lie  co<d,  dry, 
and  well  aired.  They  will  seldom  keep  longer  than 
twelve  or  eiglitoen  months  without  running  great  risk 
of  suffering  injury  from  the  moth  or  Idack  beetle. 
Too  many  ought  not  to  be  lieajied  together,  and  par- 
ticularly if  they  be  rabbit-skins,  because  the  fat  or 
grease  about  these  skins  will  get  heated,  run  among 
the  fur,  and  become  of  such  an  acrid  nature  as  to  co»'- 
rode  the  very  pelt  itself.  It  was  formerly  the  prac- 
tice to  keep  hare  and  rabbit  skins  a  long  time,  under 
the  Idea  that  the  fur  u])on  them  will  increase  in  length 
from  the  moisture  left  in  the  iielt.  This  is  an  entirely 
erwneous  opinion.  Any  one  who  will  make  the  ex- 
periment v.ill  find  that  the  amount  of  fur  obtained  off 
any  given  <|uantity  of  skins  is  much  greater  in  weight 
when  manufactured  immediately  after  they  are  taken 
off  the  ai\innil,  than  after  having  been  kept  for  six  or 
twelve  numths. 

The  qualities  of  all  kinds  of  furs  differ  very  con- 
siderably, from  climate  aiul  other  local  circumstances. 
The  best  rabbit  fur,  used  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
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finest  London  hata,  U  commonly  considend  m  the 
produce  of  the  east  coa«t  of  England,  particularly 
from  Lincolnshire  to  Berwicli  inclusively.  The  rab- 
bit fur  is  alwayn  stronger  in  the  felting  principle  when 
got  off  rabbits  bred  on  the  sea-coast,  than  in  those 
found  in  inland  places,  however  favorable  in  other 
respects  those  places  may  l>e  for  the  rearing  of  the 
animals.  The  skins  along  the  tract  of  coast  already 
mentioned  seem  all  of  the  same  size  and  quality. 
North  of  Berwick  the  rabbit-skin  iMcoiies  smaller, 
and  the  fur  weaker  and  shorter;  and  the  further 
north,  along  the  coast,  the  more  inferior  it  is  found. 
Hare  fur  in  Great  Britain  is  superior,  for  hat  purposes, 
to  any  in  the  world. 

The  skins  and  furs  imported  by  or  for  our  manufac- 
turers are  more  varied  and  more  numerous,  perhaps, 
than  would  generally  be  supposed.   When  we  consider, 
too,  how  many  countries  must  be  ransacked  to  produce 
this  variety — the  )>eaver,  the  bear,  the  ermine,  the  ot- 
ter, the  racoon,  the  chinchilla,  the  wolf,  the  fox,  the 
musquash,   the    sable,  the  marten,  the  squirrel,  the 
titch,  the  mink,  the  seal,  and  others — it  will  be  plain 
that  the  commerce  in  furs  must  lie  considerable.     In 
1850,  the  squirrel  furs  imported  exceeded  2,000,000; 
the  musquash,  1,000,000  ;  the  racoon,  600,000  ;  while 
the  rest  made  up  the  total  number  to  nearly  6,000,000 — 
not  hides  for  tanning,  l>e  it  remembered,  but  skins 
imported  for  the  sake  of  the  fur.     The  lieauty  of  a  fur 
does,  most  unquestionably,  in  the  eyes  of  a  purchaser, 
depend  largely  on  the  price  he  pays  for  it ;  and  this 
price  depends  on  the  scarcity  in  the  supply.    Why  else 
should  a  black-and-silver  fox  fur  command  a  price  of 
30  or  40  guineas,  or  a  sea-otter  skin  still  more?     It  is 
true  that  fashion  also  tends  to  dctennine  the  price ; 
and  it  seems  that  the  different  tastes  of  different  coun- 
tries curiously  illustrate  this.     Thus,  the  lilaok-and- 
silver  fox  skins  are  mostly  purchase<l  for  the  Russians 
and  Chinese  ;  the  red-fox  skins  are  in  demand  in  tlie 
East  for  cloak  linings  and  dress  trimmings  ;  the  otter 
skin  is  used  in  the  same  regions  for  caps  and  collars  ; 
the  l)eaver  fur,  now  getting  out  of  use  for  hats,  is  be- 
ing made  available  as  a  lieautiful  kind  of  cloth  for 
dresses ;  the  lynx,  now  out  of  fashion  in  England,  is  a 
favorite  in  America.     The  wolf  yields  a  coarse  fur, 
which  the  Uussians  employ  for  cloaks  and  coats.     The 
sable  has  long  lieen  a  favorite  in  England,  and  when 
dark  in  color  commands  a  high  price ;  the  minx  (the 
cboicext  s|>ecimrns)  is  said  to  be  now  in  liigh  favor  in 
Paris;  the  musquash  is  largely  used  in  England,  it  \m- 
ing  made  to  do  duty  for  more  costly  furs  by  a  little 
"  doctoring  ;"  the  fur  of  the  Idack  Iwtar  is  chielly  appro- 
priated by  military  men,  for  caps,  holsters,  rugs,  ham- 
mer-cloths, etc. ;  the  sea-otter  fur  is   a  royal  fur  in 
China,  and  a  noble  fur  in  Kusxia,  and  hence  commands 
high  prices  in  those  countries. 

Most  of  the  fiirs  named  in  the  alwve  paragiaph  are 
procured  from  N'cirth  America,  through  the  medium 
of  the  lIudMin's  Hay  Cumpany  ;  but  there  are  some 
Euru|i«an  furs  wliiili  (iinimand  un  extravagant  price. 
The  Kussisn  salile,  for  instance,  will  sometimes  sell 
for  as  much  as  10  guineas  a  i<kin  ;  and  so  many  of  these 
are  employed  tu  form  a  lining  fi.r  a  I'loak,  that  such  a 
lining  has  not  unfreqncntly  invi>lv€-d  a  cost  nf  1000 
guinwis.  The  corporation  of  Lundon  display  their 
salilc-furred  gowns  or  rolics  on  ofitrial  occasions.  The 
fur  called  French  noble  is  really  tliat  of  th»  stone  mar- 
ten, which  the  I'rcncli  show  much  skill  in  dyeing.  The 
ermine  or  minever,  from  Kussia  and  Svcilen,  is  one  of 
the  most  remnrkulde  of  furs,  naturally  as  well  as  so- 
cially, lu  beautiful  and  delicate  white  can  only  Ix" 
insured  liy  killing  the  animal  in  winter,  when  all  is 
white  exce|4the  tip  of  the  tail.  In  social  dignities,  the 
ermine,  perhaps,  takes  the  leail  of  al.'  furs ;  for,  not 
only  in  nuiny  countries  of  the  (!ontinei:t  bat  In  less 
des|Mitic  England,  there  is  a  sumptuary  law  or  custom 
respe<'ting  the  ermine  ;  the  sovereign,  the  royal  fam- 
ily, the  iK-ers,  the  peeresses,  and  the  judges,  aVi  wear 


ermine  on  state  occasioni ;  and  this  ermine  is  '  pow. 
dered'  (as  the  heralds  term  it)  with  small  black  spots 
or  stripes  of  some  other  fur ;  the  number  and  arrange, 
ment  of  the  spots  and  stripes  lieing  indicative  of  the 
rank  of  the  wearer,  and  no  deviation  therefrom  being 
permitted.  For  the  squirrel  fur,  which  is  used  in 
larger  quantities  in  England  than  any  other,  we  at« 
chiefly  indebted  to  Russia.  It  is  cheaper  than  any 
other  equal  to  it  in  appearance ;  and  some  of  the 
white  portions  are  admired  for  their  beauty.  The 
fitch,  with  its  strong  and  durable  fibres,  has  latterly 
t>een  passing  out  of  favor.  The  lamb-skin,  at  a  tender 
age,  has  all  the  beanty  of  fur ;  and  some  of  the  foreiini 
specimens  command  a  high  price.  The  cat-skin  is 
now  used  largely  in  England  as  a  fur,  greatly  to  the 
danger  of  the  domestic  "  puss"  in  general.  The  rab- 
bit is  also  an  extensively  used  fur ;  and  the  whito 
varieties  are  made  to  do  duty  as  substitutes  for  ermine. 
The  little  chinchilla  yields  a  soft  and  delicate  fur,  much 
used  in  England  and  France.  Angora  goat-skin  was 
at  ono  time  worn  extensively  as  a  fur ;  but  it  is  now 
more  customary  to  remove  the  hair  or  wool,  and  manu- 
facture  it  into  cloth.  Soul-skins,  when  to  lie  worn  as 
furs,  have  the  long  coarse  hair  removed,  and  the  rich 
silky  down  whicli  lies  l)eneath  it  is  dyed  of  a  brownish 
color. 

When  these  various  furs  are  gathered  together  from 
every  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  consigned  to  the  hands 
of  the  furriers,  they  undergo  certain  processes,  which 
transform  them  from  quadrupeds'  attire  into  bi|)e(Is' 
attire.  The  "  pelt,"  or  under  surface,  of  eacli  fur  has 
to  be  converted  into  a  kind  of  leather,  l)y  greaainir 
and  pressing,  and  scraping,  and  other  processes ;  and 
the  hairy  or  downy  surface  has  to  be  dyed  and  pre 
pared  in  various  ways,  to  develop  all  the  beautv 
which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  and  sometimes  to  im'. 
|iart  extraneous  beauty  to  it. 

When  the  light  flocculent  down  from  birds  is  em- 
ployed as  a  fur,  it  requires  much  patient  labor  to  ad- 
just all  the  little  fibres  to  their  places,  since  there  is  no 
natural  "  |>elt"  or  skin  attached  to  the  down  when  re- 
moved from  the  animal.  As  instances  of  this  kind  of 
work,  we  may  adduce  the  Persian  muff  and  boa  lately 
made  from  the  down  of  a  bird  called  the  egret :  their 
value  was  160  guineas.  There  had  been  only  tliree 
similar  sets  previously  madt — for  the  Empress  of 
Russia,  the  Princess  Adelaide  and  the  Duchess  de 
Berrio. 
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The  jVorlh  American  Fur  Company,   the    leadin|{ 
directors  of  which  reside  in  the  city  of  New  York,  have 
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long  enjoyed  the  principal  part  of  the  Indian  trade  of 
the  great  lakes  and  the  upper  MUsissippi.  But,  with 
the  exception  of  the  muskrat,  moat  of  the  fur-clad 


animals  are  exterminated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes. 
The  skins  of  racoons  are  of  little  value ;  and  the  beaver 
is  now  scarce  on  this  side  of  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
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The  Fur  Trade  in  Minntiota. — Four  or  five  years  ago 
the  fur  trade  was  the  paramount  commercial  and 
industrial  intere-it  of  the  Territory.  Two  or  three 
years  further  back,  and  it  was  not  only  the  paramount 
but  the  sole  business  interest.  The  population  of  the 
Territory  was  composed  almost  entirely  of  its  employ- 
ers and  attaches.  St.  Paul  derived  its  whole  import- 
ance (a  small  importance  then)  from  being  the  d6put 
of  the  Winnebago  and  Chippewa  outfits  ;  while  Men- 
dota,  the  seat  of  the  Sioux  outfit,  gave  laws  to  the  im- 
mtnse  region  occupied  by  the  Dakotas  and  chains  of 
trading-posts  as  far  as  Lac  qui  Parle  on  the  Minnesota ; 
and  Pembina,  on  tlie  Ked  Kiver,  held  the  whole  coun- 
try like  a  dependent  child  at  the  feet  of  the  magnates 
of  the  principal  agencies  of  Pierre  Choteau,  Jr.,  &  Co. 
The  profits  of  the  fur  trade  even  then  had  begun  to 
decline.  The  influx  of  u  white  population  consequent 
upon  the  establishment  of  a  Territorial  government — 
the  increase  of  competition  in  the  Indian  trade,  co 
curring  with  the  gradual  decrease  of  its  products,  and 
causes  that  lay  beyond  these,  and  that  have  been 
gradually  but  surely  promoting  the  decline  of  the 
western  fur  trade  iu  general  —  all  contributed  to 
weaken  the  cfficicnej'  of  the  Fur  Company's  organiza- 
tion in  our  Territory,  and  tu  render  it  undesirable  to 
maintain  its  expensive  establishments  anj'  longer  than 
was  sufficient  for  settling  its  atfairs.  It  has  accord- 
ingly had  no  practical  existence  since  the  consumma- 
tion »f  the  >Sioux  treaty  in  1863,  from  which  tlie 
traders  received  a  juirting  token  of  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  payment  of  the  nccumulated  liack 
debts  of  some  thirty  years.  Since  tlicn  t.io  trade  has 
been  carried  on  entirely  by  private  individuula,  fore- 
most among  whom,  however,  are  some  of  the  old 
traders.  Two  houses  alone,  Messrs,  Forlies  &  Kitt- 
son, and  Messrs,  Culver  &  Farringtim,  are  connected 
at  this  time  with  the  fur  trade  in  this  city,  Tlie  dis- 
organization of  the  Indian  trade  on  the  Minnesota 
Klver,  and  the  diversion  of  the  liuilana  from  hunting, 
by  the  iwrnlcious  system  of  annuities,  has  vastly 
diminished  tlie  productiveness  of  the  fur  trade  on  the 
Miniiesuta  Kiver, 

The  trade  is  almost  entirely  limited  at  present  to  the 
I'embina  or  lied  Kiver  regions,  and  around  the  head 
waters  of  tlie  Mississippi.  The  liuffalo  robes  come 
almost  entirely  from  tliis  source,  the  biilfaio  ranges 
being  restricted  to  the  region  north  of  the  Cheyenne, 
and  west  of  the  .lunies  Kiver.  The  Minnesota  Kiver 
country  has  fallen  olFiu  liutfuloes  very  considerably — 
the  whole  rccoipts  for  export  from  that  region  not 
aniDuntiiig  to  more  than  liOO  rolies.  This  does  not 
include,  however,  the  largo  numbers  reserved  for  home 
consumption.     The  table  given  below,  for  which  we 


are  indebted  to  N.  W.  Kittson,  Esq.,  exhibits  the 
total  exports  of  furs  from  St.  Paul  for  the  present 
year :  «4,292  rata,  $11,572  5G ;  8276  minx,  $18,621 ; 
1428  marten,  $3,570 ;  1045  fishers,  $4702  50 ;  876  red 
foxes,  $1096 ;  3400  coons,  $2550 ;  10  wolverines,  $25  ; 
364  badgers,  $91 ;  2,032  wolves,  $3048 ;  405  otters, 
$1417  50;  :86  beaver  (pounds),  $882;  2542  kit  foxes, 
$1271 ;  tilO  bear-skins,  $6700 ;  20  cross  fox,  $100 ;  8 
silver  fox,  $400;  50  lynx,  $125;  7500  robes,  $41,200. 
Total,  $96,750  50.  A  notable  feature  of  the  fur  trade 
for  the  several  years  past,  is  the  gradual  but  sure  de- 
cline of  its  productiveness — corresponding  with  a  grow- 
ing demand  in  Europe  and  our  own  country*  for  furs. 
Each  of  these  causes  has  assisted  the  other  to  enhance 
the  price  of  fur* — and  they  have  grown  expensive — 
and  all  these  causes  concurred  to  advance  prices  last 
year  to  a  sum  they  never  before  reached  in  the  American 
market.  Nevertheless  it  will  not  do  to  calculate  too 
surely  on  last  year's  prices  for  the  products  of  the 
present  year,  as  the  consumption  of  furs  is,  after  all, 
entirely  dependent  on  the  evanescent  caprices  of 
fashion. 

Before  closing  this  article,  we  will  devote  a  few 
lines  to  tlie  character  of  the  men  engaged  in  the  fur 
trade.  The  character  of  the  hunters  and  trappers  en- 
gaged in  the  fur  trade  throughout  the  extreme  north- 
west is  peculiar  and  original.  The  trade  is  not  carried 
on  now,  as  in  former  times,  by  means  of  bntteaux  and 
canoes,  which,  under  the  old  French  and  English  sys- 
tems, enlivened  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  our  old  North- 
western Territorj'.  The  fur-bearing  animals  have  been 
driven  from  a  great  portion  of  their  borders  by  the  ad- 
vance of  emigration,  and  their  shores  have  become,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  sites  of  substantial  farm-houses 
and  prosperous  settlements.  The  canoe  has  given 
place  to  the  steamboat,  the  trading-jiost  to  the  city. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  has  been  transferred  to  the 
region  of  the  mountains,  whose  wild  recesses  contain 
no  lakes  where  they  can  disport  their  canoes,  no  streams 
which  can  float  their  furs  tu  market.  These  traders 
and  trappers  trunsjiort  their  gocwls  or  furs  upcm  pack- 
horses,  or  carry  them  on  their  own  backs  to  u  naviga- 
ble stream.  'I'hey  move  from  place  to  place  on  horse- 
back, sometimes  conveying  their  traps  upon  their 
shoulders  through  deep  ravines,  up  steep  precipices, 
inaccessible  to  the  horse,  in  search  of  places  whidi 
contain  their  favorite  game.  The  life  of  the  trapper 
becoiros  a  scene  of  toil  and  privation,  and  yet  of  pas- 
sionate excitement.  His  views  are  exaggerated,  his 
habits  unsettled,  his  sentiments,  generally,  noble  and 
generous,  like  those  of  a  sailor,  for  the  causes  which 
act  uiMin  him  ore  similar  in  their  character ;  and,  like 
the  sailor,  he  is  nowhere  contented  except  when  lead- 
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ing  hli  life  of  danger  and  excitement.  Such  U  the 
life  and  character  of  the  active  agents  of  the  fur  trade, 
the  sturdy  hunters  and  trappers  of  the  north-wett. 
See  Hunt's  Aftr.  Mag.,  lil.,  186  (J.  H.  Lanman),  ill., 
252  (H.  Murray),  xiv.,  632  (W.  Sturois)  ;  Journal  of 
Science,  xxv.,  311  ;  Edin.  Rev,,  1.,  142. 

Fur-skln    Dreulng.      Fur-skins   are   usually 
(Irpssed  l>y  placing  them  in  their  dried  state  in  tubs, 
where  thej-  undergo  a  treading  operation  with  men's 
feet,  until  they  are  sufHciently  soft  and  Insnd  easily. 
'I'he  skins,  if  large,  are  sewn  up,  the  fur  being  turned 
inward ;  but  if  small  skins,  such  as  ermine,  are  being 
dressed,  they  require  no  sewing.     This  sewing  Is  pre- 
)>:irutory  to  the  greasing  with  butter  or  lard,  and  is 
intended  to  protect  the  fur  from  the  grease,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  softening  in  the  succeeding  treading  operation. 
The  skins  are  next  wetted,  and  their  flesh  is  removed ; 
or  they  are  fleshed  and  then  hung  up  to  dry.    They  are 
again  subjected  to  treading  in  tubs  containing  saw- 
dust, und  afterwani  in  tubs  containing  plaster  of  Paris, 
or  whitening,  sprinkled  between  tlie  skins.     They  are 
then  beaten  with  a  stick  and  combed  :  when  the  dress- 
ing is  completed.     M.  Pierre  Thlrion  proposes,  in  his 
patent  of  June,  1H45,  to  soften  the  skins,  not  by  tread- 
ing, but  by  lieating-stocks,  of  a  construction  like  the 
fnlling-niill.    They  are  next  sewn  u)i,  and  agal">  fiilled 
in  a  strong  vessel,  where  they  are  forced  upward  by 
the  lieaters,  turned  over  and  over,  and  thus  speedily 
softened.     Tliey  are  now  fleshed,  and  then  returned 
to  the  beating-stocks,  and  mahogany  or  other  sawdust 
is  sprinkled  upon  the  fur,  before  the  l)eating  is  renewed. 
Tliey  are  next  placed  in  a  heated  barrel,  furnished 
within  with  radial  pins  for  turning  the  goods  over  and 
over,  in  order  that  they  may  be  acted  U|)on  by  various 
dry  sultstanoes,  which  are  thrown  into  the  barrel,  and 
absorb  the  fat  from  the  skins.     Through  the  hollow 
shaft  of  the  barrel,  steam  is  Introduced,  which  heats 
the  skihs,  softening  the  fat,  which  Is  then  absorbeil  by 
sand,   flour,  or  any  other  deslccatlve  powder.     Ft  is 
liroiier  to  take  the  skins  out  of  the  barrel  from  time  to 
time  to  comb  them.     Such  as  have  Iwen  sufflciently 
acted  upon  may  then  be  set  aside.     They  are  lastly 
freed  from  the  dust  l)y  being  subjected  to  a  grated 
cylinder  in  a  state  of  rotation,  and  then  conibetl  by  hand. 
Fusel  Oil  is  the  (lerman  name  of  tl,e  offensive 
smelling  oil  which  exists  in  alcohol,  as  distilled  from 
the  fermented  infusion;  of  malt,  and  corn  meal  of  all 
kinds,  as  also  from  the  fermented  wash  of  potatoes, 
anil  of  Iwcts,  etc.     A  like  oil  occurs  in  the  alcohol 
distilled  from  the  fennented  must  of  grapes,  and  the 
juices  of  many  sweet  fruits.     This  oil  is  not,  however, 
identical  from  these  several  sources ;  as  may  indeed  be 
inferred  from  the  diversity  in  tlie  flavors  of  the  differ- 
ent li({uors.     Hut  they  nil  agree  in  lieing  somewhat 
less  volatile  than  water,  and  therefore  make  their  ap- 
|H'itn»nco  chiefly  in  the  spirits  toward  llie  end  of  the 
distillation  process.     It  is  to  the  presence  of  this  oil 
that  the  milkiness  of  the  last,  ami  also  sometimes  of 
the  first.,  ixirtions  of  tlie  spirit  that  come  over,  called 
feints,   owe  their  opalescence   and  their  ))cnetrating 
odor.     When  the  milky  fluid  is  redistilled,  alcohol  and 
water  first  pass  over  with   very  little  oil,  but  If  the 
heat  of  the  still  lie  moderate,  the  oil  may  l>c  made  a 
residuum,  and  ol>tained   in  a  tolerably  concentrated 
stale. 

Fustian  (Her.  narchi-nl ;  I)u.  Futlein ;  Kr.  Fu- 
laine  .■  It  FuMaffno,  Fnift'tipm ;  Sp.  Fiirtnn ;  Rus. 
Jiiimtufd ;  Pol.  li(irrhan)  is  a  s]iecies  of  coarse,  thick 
tweeled  I'ntton,  und  is  generally  dyed  of  an  olive, 
leaden,  or  other  dark  color.  Hesides  the  common  fus- 
tian, which  is  known  by  the  name  of  pillow  (probably 
pilaw),  the  cotton  stuffs  called  conluroy,  velverett, 
velveteen,  thicksett,  used  for  men's  wearing  apparel, 
belong  to  the  same  fabric.     I'he  commonest  kind  Is 


merely  a  tweel  of  four,  or  sometimes  five  leaves,  of  a 
very  close  stout  texture,  and  very  narrow,  seldom  ex- 
ceeding  17  or  18  inches  in  breadth.  It  is  cut  from  the 
loom  in  half  pieces,  or  ends,  as  they  are  usually  termed 
about  36  yards  long,  and  after  undergoing  the  subse- 
quent operations  of  dyeing,  dressing,  and  folding,  is 
ready  for  the  market. 

Of  velvet,  there  are  properly  only  two  kinds,  that 
with  a  plain,  and  that  with  a  tweeled,  or,  as  it  is  here 
called,  a  Genoa  ground,  or  back.  When  the  material 
is  silk,  it  is  called  velvet ;  when  cotton,  velveteen  • 
and  this  is  the  sole  difference.  In  the  same  way  a 
common  tweeled  cloth,  when  composed  of  silk  is  called 
satin  J  when  of  cotton,  fustian  or  jean ;  of  woolen 
plaiding,  serge,  or  kerseymere ;  and  In  the  linen  trade 
is  distinguished  by  a  variety  of  names  according  to  the 
quality  or  flnoness,  or  the  place  where  the  article  ig 
manufactured. 

Fuatio  (Ger.  Celbhnh,  Fustic ;  Du.  Oeelhont ;  Fr. 
Unit  jiiHue  lie  Hreail ;  It.  Lrgito  i/iallo  de  Bratilio ;  Sp. 
I'aio  dtl  Hr(uilamariiio),  the  wood  of  a  species  of  mul- 
berry (.}foru»  tinctorta),  growing  In  most  parts  uf 
South  .\morlca,  in  the  United  States,  and  the  West 
India  Islands. 

It  is  a  large  and  handsome  tree ;  and  the  timber 
though,  like  most  other  dye-woods,  brittle,  or,  at  least' 
easily  splintered,  is  hard  ond  strong.  It  Is  very  exten- 
sively useil  as  an  Ingredient  in  the  dyeing  of  yellow 
and  is  largely  imported  for  that  purpose.  Of  10X00 
tons  of  fustic  Imported  into  Great  nritain  in  18.")0,  ;;3!)5 
tons  were  brought  from  New  (iranada,  207G  from  the 
Rritish  West  Indies,  ItBO  from  Culw,  845  from  the 
United  States,  750  from  Mexico,  and  0t!9  from  Itrazil. 
Kustic  from  (^uba  fetches  full  iM)  per  cent,  more  in  the 
Ixmdon  market  than  that  of  .lamaica  or  Coloniliia. 
.\t  ])resent  the  price  of  the  former  varies  from  £'J  to 
4.'!)  10s.  a  ton,  while  the  latter  varies  from  4.'5  5s.  to  £6 
a  ton.  The  consumption  amounts  to  about  (>,O00  tons 
a  year.     The  duty  on  fustic  wis  alwlished  in  1845. 

Zante,  or  youni/  fustic,  is  really  a  species  of  sumach 
(Rhut  cnlinuf,  Mn.),  und  Is  quite  distinct  from  the 
Afnnu  tinctaria,  or  old  fustic ;  the  latter  being  a  larije 
American  tree,  while  the  former  is  a  small  Kuropean 
shnili.  I ;  grows  in  Italy  and  the  south  of  France 
but  is  principally  exported  from  the  Ionian  Islands 
and  Patris  in  the  Morea.  It  imparts  a  beautiful  bright 
yellow  dyt!  to  cottfms,  etc.,  which,  when  |)roper  mnr- 
dnnts  are  used,  is  vert-  |)ermanent.  It  is  conveniently 
stowed  among  u  cargo  of  dry  goods,  as  it  may  be  cut 
into  |)icces  of  any  length  without  injury.  Only  a 
small  qimntity  of  this  s|>ecies  of  sumach  is  ini|iorted. 
Its  price  fluctuates  considerably. — Treet  of  A  merira. 

There  are  several  kinds  of  fustic-trees  which  might 
be  formed  into  u  peculiar  group,  fnim  their  baccate 
seeds.  The  tree  fustic  of  dyers  (.Wir>r««  lincli>riii)  Is  a 
large  tree  fiO  feet  In  height,  Ijcaring  sweet,  edilile 
fruit  about  the  size  of  a  nutmeg,  und  is  a  native  of 
Central  America,  Yucatan,  Cuba,  Jamaica,  etc.  The 
whole  plant  abounds  in  a  slightly  glutinous  milk,  of  a 
sulphureous  color.  The  wood  Is  yellow,  and  is  much 
used  in  dyeing,  for  which  purpose  it  Is  chiefly  imported 
into  ICurope  and  the  Uniteil  .States,  under  the  name  of 
funtir-'cnod.  There  is  a  variety  of  this  species,  called 
Hiutnni  Fu»tif,  a  tree  smaller  in  stature,  and  less  va|. 
ual)le  as  a  dye,  anil  is  found  from  'ucatan  to  the 
southeni  parts  of  Klurida  and  the  lie  ma  islands.— 
BnowNKS  7'r»'M  i;/"  .4  mcricn,  p.  4t>0. 

Futtooks,  in  n  ship,  the  timbers  raised  over  the 
keel,  or  the  encompassing  timltcrs  which  form  her 
breadth  and  capacity.  Futtitck  pialti  are  iron  pluic« 
cn)S»ing  the  sides  of  the  to|i~rim  ])cr|)cndicularly.  Thn 
dead  eyes  of  the  topmast  rig({ing  are  fltted  to  tiieir 
upper  ends,  and  the  futt4ick  shrouds  to  their  lower 
ends. — Dana's  iieaman'»  Manual. 
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Oaff,  tn  nautical  language,  n  spar  to  which  the 
head  of  a  fore-and-aft  sail  is  bent.  Giiff-toptail,  a 
iiniall  sail  set  over  a  gaif,  which  serves  to  spread  the 
fudt  of  the  sail. 

Oage,  a  pledge  or  pawn  given  by  way  of  security. 
11.  Gage,  a  challenge  to  combat;  that  is,  a  gauntlet, 
glove,  cap,  or  the  lilce,  cast  on  the  ground  l)y  the 
challenger,  and  taken  up  by  the  accepter  of  the  chal- 
lenge. III.  Gage,  in  nautical  language,  the  depth  of 
water  n  vessel  draws,  i.  e.,  the  number  of  feet  she  sinlis 
in  the  water.  In  a  different  sense,  when  a  ship  is  to 
windward  of  another,  she  is  said  to  have  the  wtather- 
page  of  such  vessel.  IV.  Gage,  among  letter-found- 
ers, a  piece  of  hard  wowl  variously  notched,  used  to 
adjust  the  dimensions,  slopes,  etc.,  of  the  different 
iiorts  (if  letters.  In  joiner}-  it  denotes  an  instrument 
to  strike  a  line  parallel  to  the  straight  side  of  a  board. 
Slidittii-flnije,  among  mathematical  instrument-malcers, 
a  tool  for  measuring  and  setting  off  distances.  V.  The 
term  .'/".'/<",  implying  meamre,  as  of  deptli,  height, 
force,  quantity,  etc.,  is  frequently  used  in  com|)osition 
to  denote  particular  liinds  of  instruments ;  as,  sca- 
gajji",  tide-gage,  wind-gage,  lain-gage,  etc. 

Qalaos,  or  Oalatz,  n  town  of  Moldavia,  on  the 
left  banic  of  the  Danube,  between  the  confluence  of 
tlie  Sercth  nnd  Pruth  witli  that  river.  Lat.  45°  26' 
Jf. ;  long.  28°  K.  It ; .  ill-lmilt  and  dirty,  though  in 
tliese  respects  it  has  latterly  been  much  improved. 
Population  8up|)osed  to  amount  to  25,000.  The  trade 
of  the  town  is  chiefly  carried  on  liy  (ireeic  merchants  ; 
but,  within  the  last  few  years,  various  English  and 
other  foreigners  have  formed  cstaiilishments  in  it. 
Though  ut  a  considerable  distance  inland,  Galacz  is  in 
the  best  position  for  Incoming  the  port  of  tlio  I)anul)e. 
At  present,  however,  it  is  little  more  than  tlie  port  of 
Moldavia,  Ibrailu,  or  Hraliilow,  aliout  12  miles  further 
inland,  lieing  the  port  of  Wallarliia.  The  commercial 
importance  of  these  ports,  and  indeed  of  the  Danube, 
dates  onir  from  the  treaty  of  Adrianople  in  1829. 
Previous  to  thot  ejioph  the  trade  of  the  principalities 
laliorcd  under  the  niost  opjiressive  restrictions,  and 
was  principally  curried  on  liy  land.  Hut  all  articles 
of  native  produce  may  now  bo  freely  cx|)orted  either 
liy  sea  or  land,  on  paying  moderate  duties ;  and  the 
duties  on  imports  are  also,  for  the  most  part,  compara- 
tively moderate.  Tim  probability,  indeed,  seems  to 
be  that  Galacz,  "  the  Alexandria,"  us  it  has  been 
called.  "  of  the  Scythian  Nile,"  will  at  no  very  distant 
peri(Kl  become  a  tirst-rato  emporium.  The  rescuing 
of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  from  Turkish  misgovern- 
ment  lias  been  of  signal  advantage ;  and  it  is  to  bo 
hoped  that  they  may  never  again  be  subjected  to  its 
pinily/.iiig  intltience.  The  establishment  of  a  regular 
intercourse  liy  means  of  steam  pai'kets  lietween  Vienna 
and  (iaiacz,  and  thence  by  the  Ulack  Sea,  with  Con- 
stantinople nnd  Trebi/.ond,  has  alrea<ly  done  a  great 
deal,  and  will  every  day  do  more,  to  iiitrmluio  a  spirit 
of  iinpriivement  into  the  vast  and  fertile,  but  long 
neglected,  countries  traversed  by  the  Danube  in  the 
lower  part  of  its  course.  The  capacities  of  this  great 
river  as  a  coniniercial  highway  ore  certoinly  une(|uuled 
liy  those  of  any  other  European  stream  ;  and  their  full 
development  would  be  of  iiuiuensiirable  advantage, 
not  nieri'ly  to  the  countries  on  its  banks,  but  to  all 
eomiiirrcial  nations. 

h>lHtrt»  ami  Jmportt. — Moldavia  and  Wallachia  are 
very  productive  provinces,  being  fruitful  lioth  of  com 
and  cattle.  The  high  prices  of  corn  in  France,  Italy, 
and  luiglaud,  in  18-10  and  1847,  gave  an  extraordinary 
stimulus  to  the  ex|X)rt  trade  of  (iulucz  and  Ibraila. 
The  exports  of  wheat  from  both  ports,  in  1817, 
amounted  to  no  fewer  than  570,978  quarters,  worth  on 


board  ship,  ^£875,608 ;  the  exports  of  Indian  corn  dur- 
ing the  same  years,  were  937,720  quarters,  worth 
;£!, 172,150  ;  and  among  the  other  exports  were  about 
820,000  quarters  of  barley,  and  42,000  cwt.  of  tallow, 
with  a  variety  of  Inferior  articles.  The  total  value  of 
the  exports  from  the  two  ports  during  the  above  year, 
amounted  to  the  ver>'  large  sum  of  ^£2,368,472,  of 
which  aliout  two  thirds  were  from  Ibraila.  Tlie  qual- 
ity of  the  wheat,  which  is  partly  hard  and  partly  soft, 
was,  a  few  years  ago,  very  inferior,  being  generally 
damp,  and  having  an  earthy  smell  from  its  being  kept 
in  pits  dug  in  the  ground.  Latterly,  however,  it  has 
been  much  improved  ;  and  the  finer  samples  now  fetch, 
in  Marseilles,  Genoa,  and  Leghorn,  within  from  3  to  4 
per  cent,  of  the  price  of  Odessa  wheat.  In  1852,  we 
imported  86,140  quarters  of  Wallachiun  and  Moldavian 
wheat,  with  no  fewer  than  t)26,7I4  do.  Indian  com. 
Both  provinces  fatten  large  herds  of  cuttle,  particu- 
lar!}' Moldavia,  which  annually  sends  great  numbers 
to  the  Austrian  States.  Tallow  may  be  had  in  large 
quantities,  its  annual  produce,  in  Wallachia  only,  be- 
ing estimated  at  about  3,000,000  okes,  or  8,500,000 
pounds.  Until  within  these  few  years,  the  tallow 
shipped  at  Galacz  was  burdened  with  a  he.ivy  export 
duty,  which  checked  its  sale,  and  consequently,  also. 
Its  growth.  Happily,  however,  that  duty  is  now  ve- 
duced  to  3  per  cent.,  and  the  exportation  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  quality  of  the  Danubian  tallow  Is 
excellent.  Among  the  other  articles  of  exports  are 
wool,  timber,  hides,  and  skins,  lard,  butter,  bristles, 
bones,  jerked  beef,  linseed,  barilla,  yellow-berries, 
coarse  cheese,  etc.  Timber  of  the  finest  quality  may 
be  had  in  any  quantity  ;  but  as  it  can  only  be  advan- 
tageously exported  in  large  ships,  which  can  not  when 
laden  make  their  way  over  the  bar,  the  trade  in  it  has 
hitherto  been  confined  within  comparatively  narrow 
limits.  One,  however,  would  be  disposed  to  think 
that  this  didiculty  might  be  obviated  by  sending  down 
the  timber  in  rafts  and  loading  outside  the  bur.  Not- 
withstanding the  recent  period  at  which  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Danube  has  been  opened,  and  the  barbarous 
state  of  the  countries  in  the  lower  part  of  its  course, 
the  value  of  the  exports  from  Galacz  and  Ibraila 
probably  in  1853  exceeded  £1,800,000  a  year,  of  which 
from  £750,000  to  4:800,000  may  be  from  the  former, 
liut,  consi<lcruble  as  this  is,  it  is  nothing  to  what  it 
certainly  would  be  were  civilization  to  make  any  con- 
siderable progress  in  the  countries  traversed  by  the 
Danube  after  it  leaves  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
still  more  were  the  river  to  become,  us  it  naturally  is, 
the  principal  chonnel  for  the  conveyance  of  products 
to  ond  from  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  The  great 
articles  of  Import  are  manufactured  cotton  goods,  and 
cotton  twist,  principally  from  England,  the  demand 
for  which  is  rapidly  increasing ;  with  sugar,  coffee, 
and  other  colonial  products ;  olives  and  ol!v'^^il,  iron 
and  steel,  hardwure,  etc, 

A'n^raticc  to  Ualacz. — Of  the  three  principal  mouths 
of  the  river,  the  Soulineh  (middle')  mouth,  in  latitude 
45°  10'  ;!0"  X.,  leng.  29°  41'  20''  E.,  is  the  only  one 
accessible  by  vessels  of  considerable  burden.  The 
depth  of  vater  on  the  bur,  at  its  entrance,  half  a  mile 
from  the  shore,  variest  from  10  to  13  and  14  feet,  ac- 
cording to  the  season  of  the  year,  and  the  direction  of 
the  wind.  When  the  latter  blows  from  the  east,  it  is 
opposed  by  the  current  of  water  flowing  from  the 
west,  BO  that  the  bur  is  rapidly  increased  by  the  de- 
posit thereon  of  the  mud  brought  down  by  the  river ; 
and  when,  on  the  contrary,  the  current  and  the  wind 
coincide,  the  mud  is  carried  out  into  the  sea,  and  the 
depth  of  water  on  the  bar  is  progressively  augmented. 
The  assistance  of  a  powerful  dredglng-machine,  or 
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machine  fitted  to  stir  up  the  mud,  or  other  depoilt 
forming  the  bar  during  the  prevalence  of  westerly 
winds,  would  be  of  great  importance ;  and  it  it  be- 
lieved that  with  its  agency  the  channel  might  l)e  verj* 
materially  deepened.      Great  complaints   have  been 
mode  of  the  state  of  the  navigation  of  the  Danube 
during  the  present  year  (18.'>3).     It  appears  to  have 
been  occasioned  partly  l)y  difflculties  arising  out  of  the 
disputes  between  Rusnia  and  Turlcey,  and  parti}'  by 
the  prevalence  of  easterly  winds.     But  it  would  lie 
easy,  by  erecting  a  light-house,  to  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  river,  and  employing  a  dredging-machine  and 
steam-tugs,  to  obviate  the  physical  obstructions  to  the 
navigation.      From  the  liar  to  Gatacz    and    Ihraiia, 
there  is  nowhere  less  than  18  feet  of  water,  and  in 
many  places  from  60  to  70.     Vessels  of  800  tons  lie 
close   to  the  quays  at  Galacz.      The  shores   at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  being  low  und  bordered  with  reeds 
and  shoals,  vessels  intending  to  enter  the  river  gene- 
rally make  the  small  rocky  inlet  of  Phidonisi,  or  Ser- 
pent's Isle,  in  lat.  45°  15'  15"  N.,  long.  .30°  10'  80" 
E.,  whence  the  Soulineh  mouth  Iwars  west  by  south, 
distance  23  miles.     According  to  Mr.  Cunningham, 
the  first  objects  seen,  on  nearing  the  shore,  are  the 
masts  of  vessels  in  the  river  and  the  houses  in  the 
town  of  Soulineh,  which,  however,  are  verj'  low. 
Hagemeinter  says  that  there  is  a  wooden  tower  on  the 
south  shore  at  the  entrance  to  the  river ;  but  though 
the  contrary  has  been  often  affirmed,  and  its  position 
given   in  Arrowamith's  map,  there  is  certainly  no 
light-house.     When  a  ship  approaches  the  entrance,  a 
boat  from  the  Russian  captain  of  the  port  goes  off,  and 
l)y  waving  a  red  flag  indicates  the  course  to  l>e  kept. 
Lighters  are  generally  stationed  without  the  bar,  into 
which  largo  ships  discharge  a  part  of  their  cnr^foes  ; 
and  pilots  may  generally  l)e  obtained  from  them  or 
other   vessels.      As  the  current  is  sometimes   very 
strong,  and  difficult  to  stem,  a  proper  establishment  of 
steam-tugs  at  the  month  of  the  river  would  be  a  great 
advantage.     An  E.S.K.  wind  carries  a  vessel  from 
Soulineh  to  Galacz  through  all  the  different  reaches 
of  the  river  ;  but  otherwise  the  navigation  is  difficult, 
aud  towing  is  in  parts  necessar}'. 

Frost  usually  sets  in  on  the  Danube  in  the  monli  >f 
December,  and  continues  till  the  month  of  March  ;  in 
1833,  however,  there  was  no  frost.  Freights  in  the 
ports  of  the  Danulra  are  always  from  20  to  2.'i  |>er  cent. 
higher  than  in  Odessa;  premiums  of  insurance,  on  the 
contrary,  are  not  higher  than  at  the  latter,  except  on 
such  vessels  as,  on  account  of  their  size,  are  obliged  to 
discharge  outside  the  bar. 

Money,  Weightt,  and  Mexuurti. — These  are  mostly 
the  same  as  at  Constantinople,  which  see.  Accounts 
are  kept  in  piastres  and  |>araa.     1  piu.<itre— 40  paras. 

Galacz. — Ducat  lilanc=pia.  Ai.  Silver  rul>lc=I5 
pia.  Spanisli  dollar=lD  pia.  32  paras.  Turkish  yer- 
melik,  old  coinage=  19  pia.  32  paras ;  Turkish  yermelik, 
new  coinage=^I7  pia.  15  paras.  Austrian  swanzikers 
=3  pia.  6  paras.  It  is  to  lie  otiservcd  that  when  ex- 
changes are  so  high  that  it  is  requisite  to  remit  in 
specie,  any  of  these  coins  may  go  to  a  premium,  ac- 
cording OS  it  suits  better  than  others  for  the  remit- 
tance ;  and  just  now,  owing  to  the  want  of  bills  to 
remit  to  Austria,  the  ducut  lilunc=44  pia.  20  paras. 

IbmUa  has  two  rates  of  currency ;  the  (mo  for 
charges,  which  is  the  same  as  in  Galacz,  and  the  other 
for  the  purchase  of  merchandise,  as  follows  : — Ducnt 
blanc:=32  pia. ;  Spanish  dollar:=14|  pia.  ;  Turkish 
yermelik,  old  coinage^^ll}  pin. ;  Turkish  yeniiellk, 
new  coinage^l2  pia.  2H  paras;  swunziker  =2  pia. 
12  paras.  Sole. — TIib  same  as  in  Galacz,  any  of  these 
coins  may  go  to  a  premium. 

(ialacz  and  Ibniila. — All  duties  are  paid  in  lioth 
places,  in  the  course  of  the  Treusur}*,  as  follows: — 
Ducat  blanc=.-3I^  pin. ;  silver  rubler=10J  pia. ;  Span- 
ish dollar— 14  pia. ;  Turkish  yermelik,  uld^^H  pU. ; 
•wanziker's2^  pia. 


The  ducat  blanc  weighs  1  Turkish  drachm. 

Exchangti. — Bills  can  generally  be  sold  on  the  fol- 
lowing  places,  and  the  present  (1842)  rates  are  as 
noted :  it  nmst  be  observed,  however,  that  these  rates 
are  very  higli ;  and  wiien  a  great  deal  of  paper  is 
offering,  they  may  go  4  per  cent,  lower.  ,_  ^ 

riM.  Vmm. 

Vienna am.f.dato..      9    16  per  florin. 

Trieste »  ..      9    —    ■•    -    - 

Marseilles '*  ..8 

Genoa "  ..8 

LdKhotn "  8 

London "  ..90 

Odessa lOdf at 490 

ConsUntlnople.  11      •■      ....  119 

Weightt. — Galacz  and  Ibraila. 
44  okes=l  cantar. 

Afeasurei. — Galacz   and    Ibrafla.      20  banniza^sl 
kilo.     3  kilo  of  Oalacz=2  kilo  of  IbraiU. 
CoRREsrD.NniENca  or  Wxiohts  and  MzASCEa  or  Oalaci 
WITH  Tuosa  or  roaiiaic  Placcs. 

=        1 

=     100 

=     100 

=        1 


florin. 
fVsno. 
ftano. 
lira. 

pound  slerl. 
100  ronbles. 
lOOofOalaei 
400  dramsc=i  ^^.t. 


IS 
26 
96 
4 
90 
00 
CO 


Mi  okos 

T»       ••  

44 

121      "  

100    klloofOalaos. 


cwt  English, 
ktloffrt  linnet, 
/tand  of  VIenno. 

rnd  of  Kusalo. 
niperlal  quarters. 
Iiuclolltrea. 
Btijo  of  Venice. 
socks  of  Leghorn, 
chotwerts  of  Odessa. 
Imperial  quarter, 
hectolitre, 
chotwort. 
'ii  Iroiierlal  quarters. 
-Thcso  moosures  generally  meaiuro  out  soinonhut 


IISO 

48& 

42.1 

600 

980 

1 

1 

1 


100 

100 

100  " 

100  " 

160    okes  linseed 

65  "  

118  "         

1    kilo  of  Bralillow. . 
XoU.- 
less. 

Nora  or  Expost*  reoH   (Ialacz  iit   Bxa  in  l!«6l,  is  Kx- 

UI.UU     WkIUIITS    ANII     MkASLKKS,    ami     VaLUZ    UK    TUB 
SAUK    I.N    :<TF.BLI.NU    MuNEY,    rilEK    ON    BOAnD. 

Artltle,.  Q'l«nltljr.  V«lii». 

Wheat qiiartcn  1»4,4T4  £141,198 

Indlancorn "  860,682  2.su,M5 

K)e "  71,024  4».71i; 

Tallow  Olid  chervico cwt  4,840  7,iW.1 

Oxhides pieces.  1,64T  7T8 

VVIiio gallons.  86,400  2,gso 

Planks  and  dealt pieces.  429,615  7,ISS 

Masts  and  spars rafts,  B  8,60O 


DnTiKATioN  or  Vessels  DKrAiTiNO  toADKD  rRoM  Qalaoi, 

AMD  CAEUOia  or  SAMIt,   IN   1S61. 


1       Da>lliulloii. 

No.  of 
vmmU 

WhMt. 

liullsii 

rorn. 

Ry.. 

T.Ilo,.  ' 

TonstanMnople. 
Trleste.tVenlce 
Ionian  lalanda.. 
iLegborn,  Uenoa 
1    and  Marseilles 

'England 

'  North  otKuropa 
iOdc».sa 

]7« 
87 

SS 

296 

14 

« 

Qr.. 

44,984 

88,981 

14 

80,427 
8S,8«3 

.... 
184,074 

Vr.. 

90,407 

96,077 

4,882 

8,818 

«»5,200 

1,800 

6.206 
87,682 

S40 
1&,6«4 
10,(188 

C'wli. 
2,424 

1       Total 

619 

860,6091  I    ;i,U24 

4,819  ; 

Note  or  Expouts  raosi   InitAii.A  nv  Hka  in  1S.M,  iv  Kn'- 

OI.ISII    WZIOIITS    AMI     MkASIREH,     *NI>     VAI.irK    or  Till 
SAME   IN    HTERUNU    MoNKT,    rRKK    ON    BOARP. 

MtnluuHllM.                                      Quulllv.  Vtlue. 

Wheat quarters  2S:),1«('I  £2M,79,') 

Indlancorn "        fi  16,617  4ft4.I!W 

Barley »        l(l.\.'y97  52,799 

Wool Ibi.  129.896  4.m) 

Talliiw  and  cbervloe cwt     80.«)!S  4i,(i,')7 

Butter,  or  uianteeca "           428  M6 

Cheese,  or  coskaral "         1,164  7.M 

Hl«»es pieces  660,089  9,167 

Uone-ash tool        706  2,291 

Sundries Hfim 

ToUl 778,157 

J'nrI  Charges. — In  Galacz  anchorage  is  30  pia., 
and  a  guardian  for  5  days'  observation,  5  pia.  per  day. 
In  Ibrnila  anchorage  is  17}  pia.,  and  guardian  fur.'i 
days'  observation,  f>  pia.  per  day. 

Quarantine. — Vessels  generally  remain  in  quaran- 
tine during  their  stay,  as  little  or  no  advantage  il 
gained  by  taking  pratique. 

Vessels  wishing  to  take  pratique  may  ohtnln  it  in 
14  to  21  days  according  to  the  state  of  health  in  Ton 


GAL 


111 


OAL 


key,  by  taking  a  Health  OIBoa  guard  on  board ;  or 

the  captain  alone  may  take  pratique,  the  same  as  any 

passenger,  by  going  into  the  laiiaret.     During  the 

last  year,  as  the  health  was  good  in  Constantinople 

and  along  the  Danube,  the  quarantipe  was  only  seven 

(lays. 

Dkstinatiom  or  Vissilb  DiPAaTiNS  u>Al>aD  nou  laaAiLA, 

AMD  OABaoSS  or  TIII  (AMI,   IN   1861. 


OutiUlluD, 

No.  of 
VaaMb. 

WhMt. 

indlMn 
eoni. 

Bult}. 

Constantinople 

490 

188 
16 

85 
820 

Qn. 

108,144 
84,108 
18,278 

26,998 
100,693 

4r*. 

181,880 

172,105 

1,897 

4,908 

2S6.882 

104,569 
1,028 

Trieste  and  Venice 

[onlftn  Islands. 

Leghorn,  Genoa,  and  ) 

MarselilesT! ( 

England 

Total 

1,049 

283,106 

6*6,617 

105,697 

The  total  number  of  vesselg  departing  from  Galacz 
and  lliruila  in  18,51  was,  1,6G8,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  300,845.  Of  these,  634  were  Greek,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  112,438;  862  were  Turkish, 
with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  50,234 ;  and  304  vessels 


were  English,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  65,626. 
There  was  one  vessel  from  lluenoa  Ayrcs. 

The  export  of  grain  constitutes  the  leadin"  com- 
mercial movement  of  the  port  of  Gai,.oa.     T.  a  foUow 
ing  table  exhibits  the  grain  export  trade  of  the  port* 
of  Oalacs  and  Ibraila,  daring  three  consecutive  years : 

Uraliu. 

ia4t.       1       lato. 

lUI. 

FROM  OALATZ. 
Wheat 

(luarUn. 

178,797 

258,768 

flO.«17 

Qturtart. 

140,662 

122,875 

69.776 

816,808 

()uHen. 

184,474 

860,682 

71,024 

666,180 

Indian  corn 

Rye 

Total 

498,177 

FROM  IBRAILA. 

Wheat. 

117,486 

885,582 

72,986 

iff 

288,106 
646,617 
106,697 

Indian  corn 

Rye 

Total 

526,904      1     577,616 

1,085,820 

The  ports  to  which  these  vnst  quatititles  of  grain 
are  shipped,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  return  of 
the  export  trade  during  the  same  years : 

VlAEa. 

cainTairnxapi.>. 

TMIMTB 

fcMD  VKMICB. 

■uiaaiuta,  aooi,  i  i.iaHowi. 

UMLBAT 

■BITAIJ*. 

No.  of  v,>a4alii.  i         Qiianerii. 

N rvp»<ii. 

Quartvra. 

No.  of  veM«l).  1         Quarter*. 

No.  of  veanalf. 

l^imrlfm. 

luS43.... 
1S49.... 

IH-W.... 

1851.... 

492               829,022 
620               404,815 
44T               294,807 
M«              4<^789 

187 
126 
IM 
276 

17.\515 
180,976 
111,026 
294.876 

160 
101 

TO 
70 

117.280 
71,556 
60,006 
66,479 

280 
297 
888 

606 

264,501 
889,774 
816,019 
688,707 

The  port  of  Galacz  is  the  outlet  for  the  produce  of 
Wallucbia  and  Moldavia.  And  its  imports  in  1850 
amounted  to  f2,175,000,  its  exports,  consisting  of 
grain,  tallow,  preserved  meat,  wine,  and  linseed, 
reach,  annually,  about  $3,877,060.  How  far  Amer- 
ican interests  might  be  promoted  in  tlie  foreign  trade 
of  the  Danubiun  and  other  ports  of  the  Turkish  do- 
minions, may  be  gathered  from  tlie  following  table, 
exhibiting  tlie  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce 
exported  to  Turkey  in  the  j-uir  1851.  The  table  in- 
cludes, also,  the  imports  into  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
Syria,  Palestine,  and  Kgypt : 

Drirrlption  of  mArctianJI»«.  Quantilla*. 

Peruvian  bark cwts.  60 

Cawla  llgneo. pounds  17,620 

Cloves. "  80,108 

Cochineal cwts.  1,946 

Cocoa pounds  2,008 

Coffee  "  620,602 

(llnifcr cwta.  07 

OuMi  ••shellac. "  15 

Indigo »  5,927 

Iron "  61 

Cotton  manufiicturos (value)  $4,210 

Logwood tons  70 

Nutmegs pounds  8,621 

Opium "  5,406 

I'.pper •'  478,5M 

riniento cwts  720 

Quicksilver ponn<ls  420 

Rhubarb "  1.2.16 

Hire. cwts.  6,049 

Silk pounds  1,240 

Taffetlcs pieces  6,978 

Rplrlts gallons  fl«.961 

Sugar. cwts  5,:t»l 

Tea pounds  197,485 

Tobaccc "  50,022 

Wine gallons  5,785 

Wool pounds  4.611 

H.iflet.—.\n  ad  rnlorrm  duty  of  3  per  cent,  is  levied 
on  all  articles,  except  provisions,  imported  into,  or 
exported  from,  the  principalities  of  Moldavia  and 
Wallachia.  Government  reserves  to  itself  the  power 
of  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  any  article,  but  it 
has  to  give  a  month's  previous  notice  of  any  such  pro- 
hibition. 

(ialacz  is  a  free  port ;  that  is,  n  port  at  wliich  all 
commodities  may  be  landed,  warehoused,  re-exported, 
and  consumed  in  the  town,  free  of  duty.  (Junran- 
tinc  regulations  are  strictly  enforced,  unless  performed 
previoush'  to  entering  the  river. 

Ismail  and  Keni,  ports  of  the  Russian  province  of 
Bessarabia,  are  situated  on  the  Danul>e,  and  are  both, 
but  especially  Ismail,  a  good  deal  nearer  ita  mouth 


than  Galacz  ;  but  they  ore  much  less  considerable  In 
point  o'  commercial  importance.  Having  little  im- 
portation, their  trade  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  even  in  this  respect  they  are 
verj-  inferior  to  Galacz  and  Hrahllow.  They  are  sub- 
ject to  tlie  Russian  duties  and  regulations.  We  have 
gleaned  these  particulars  from  a  variety  of  works,  but 
principally  from  the  valuable  Report  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham, now  vice-consul  at  Drahilow,  printed  at  Galacz 
in  1841 ;  the  work  of  Ilagemcister,  On  the  Commerce  of 
the  Black  Sea,  Eug.  trans,  pp.  83-95,  etc. ;  Punlay's 
Sailiiiy  Directions  to  the  Black  Sea,  p.  193,  etc. 

ACCOU.NT   or  TUB  QUANTITIIW   AND    VALUKS   OK  TUa   PBINCI- 
I'AL     AKTICI.F.S    IMPOKTKU     INTO     AN»     EXPOKTEU     FROM 

Vakna  is  1847. 


AMklai. 

QuntlUaa. 

Value  in 
X  aterllD^. 

j                                IHPOETS. 

i     Almonds. 

, . .  cwts 

24 

10,808 

14,268 

180,000 

200 

200 

8,000 

600 

2,107 

8,000 

14,500 

10,585 

5,266 

1,875 

928 

727 

500,000 

60 

6,000 

80,000 

82,000 

10,000 

7,000 

2,400 

7,000 

N067 

2,400 

1,618 

6,822 

11,585 

4,125 

1,800 

2,000 

75,000 

10,000 

Coffee 

1     Cotton  twist 

Cloths,  woolen 

Cloths,  cotton 

'     Figs 

.packets 

...bales 

. . .  cwts 

1     ullvo  oil 

.  ...owts 

;     Olives 

,( 

Pepper  and  other  splcc 

'     Kslslns 

!     Sugar 

1     Soap 

Salt! 

'     TIr.  (Inbars) 

1     Spirits 

Miscellaneous 

s.  pounds 
.  ..cwts 

tons 

. .  .bands 
.  .gallons 

ToUl 

£214,!i61 

RXPORTS. 

Whoa*. 

llarley 

Hides 

Tallow 

quarters 
.number 

877,500 

io,noo 

100,000 

02,714 

9,482 

24,000 

10.000 

112,6110 
66,817 

£471,000 

5,000 

84,456 

176,800 

21,816 

68,686 

1,000 

2,000 

2.5,000 

85.t)00 
£876,708 

Ituttcr " 

Cheese " 

Walnuts bushels 

Wool pounils 

Dried  beef  or  pasturma. .  .cwts. 
MIseellaneou.s,  Including  poul- 
try and  pgjts 

Totrl 

m 


The  port  of  Varna  is  sitnnted  on  the  W.  coast  of  the 
lUock  8ea,  at  the  bottom  of  a  rather  small  bay,  about 
8  miles  M.W.  Cape  (ialata,  the  latter  lieing  in  lat.  i39 
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10'  N.,  tonff.  W  Mi'  K-  Th«  rtrdinary  tnchon^t* 
in  tn  the  S.K.  of  lh«  town,  In  7  or  H  fathomii,  Ixittom 
Mnd  and  naip.  It  U  o-  .(  to  all  wind*  between  K. 
and  8.8,K.  VeaMlii  Ir  i(.  and  unload  hy  mean*  of 
IlKhtrrn,  it  lieing  danx"^"*  to  appmarh  within  le«a 
than  one  quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  iihore.  Itoth  hard 
and  soft  wheat  are  ahip|)e<l  fntm  Varna,  the  value  of 
the  fonner  l)oln){  from  IH)  to  40  jwr  cent,  (freater  than 
that  of  the  hitter.  An  ex|H>rt  duty  U  charged  on 
wheiit  when  px|iortpil,  and  Iwin^  n  lixr<l  duty  of  about 
'>.  Kd.  a  quarter,  it  in  hi((h  when  prlcp!*  are  low,  and 
low  when  they  are  hi^h. 

SIntm  ti>  (I'tilacz. — Steam  navii^ntion  was  limt  ental)- 
linhed  on  the  Dunulte  In  1H.10,  since  which  tlio  under- 
tak!n){  has  (;nne  on  prosperlni;,  so  much  so,  that  the 
rnmmunlcation  l>etwren  Vienna  c.,d  Conntantinople  is 
now  maintained  by  a  line  of  7  or  8  steam  vessels. 
The  Austrian  8team  Company,  which  was  the  first  in 
the  (ield,  have  extended  their  scheme  l>y  stiirtlnn  ves- 
sels between  Vienna  and  I.inz,  and  a  Ilavarian  Com- 
pany commenced  in  1K38  runnin|{  vessels  letwecn 
Hatislwn  and  Linz.  At  present  (or  very  recently) 
steamboats  ply  on  the  Danube  as  lon)(  as  the  river  is 
free  from  ice  (^usually  from  Kehruari'  or  March  to  No- 
vember), from  Katlsimn  to  I.inz,  once  a  week  ;  I.inz 
to  Vienna,  10  hours,  once  a  week  ;  Vienna  to  Presbur^; 
aid  I'esth,  twice  ;  I'esth  to  Drencovu,  once  n  week  ; 
(iludova  to  Galacz,  onc»  a  week  ;  (iaiacz  t<  "onstan- 
tinople,  once  a  fortnight.  The  voyH);n  fnim  Vienna 
to  Constantinople,  including  stop|ia);es,  is  seldom  per- 
fonne<i  in  less  than  14  days,  and  sometimes  occupies 
17 ;  in  returning  against  the  stream  it  takes  at  least  a 
month,  including  lU  days'  quarantine  at  ( trsova.  The 
fare  waa  lately,  first  place,  134  florins,  aliout  X13; 
■econd  place,  'M  florins. 

The  navigation  of  the  I)anul>e  by  steamers  is  unfor- 
tunately interrupted  foraltout  M)  miles,  lietween  Dren- 
;ova  aud  (iladova,  by  rocks  and  rapids,  the  lowest  and 
most  considerable  of  which  is  a  sort  of  cataract,  called 
the  "  Irongate,"  about  3  miles  l>elow  the  Hungarian 
frontier.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  most  illus- 
trious of  the  Itonian  emperors,  Trajan,  alive  to  all  the 
advimtages  to  be  derived  from  the  easy  navigation  of 
tlie  Danube,  had  with  e<|ual  industry  and  sagacity 
formed  a  road,  or  towing  path,  along  tlie  river's  edge, 
for  facilitating  the  o|)eration  of  towing,  of  which  the 
remains  are  ttill  extant,  with  an  inscri|>tion  commem- 
orative of  the  completion  of  the  works.  It  has  l>een 
proiKNied  to  overcome  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
navigation  by  renovating  the  oiil  Homan  road,  and 
deepening  the  channel  contiguous  to  it.  Hut  it  nirdy 
happens  that  attempts  to  improve  the  navigation  in 
the  bed  of  a  river,  under  any  thing  like  similar  cir- 
riim.stances.  are  even  tolerably  successful.  The  liet- 
tcr  way  undoulitedly  would  Iw,  were  it  practicalile,  to 
construct  a  lateral  canal,  or  rather  a  cun.il  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Hereska  to  I'alanka,  which  would  not 
only  avoid  the  rapiils,  liut  also  whorten  the  navigation 
by  getting  rid  of  the  Iwnd  of  tlie  river  by  ()rs<iva. 
Hut  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  suih  an  undertak- 
ing, from  the  nature  of  tlie  ground,  are  said  to  Im 
insuperable  :  and  it  if.  therefore,  pmlialilc  that  the 
distance  of  .'lO  miles  along  the  rapids  will  continue,  if 
not  always,  at  least  for  some  considenilile  time,  n  porl- 
nf/r.  The  inconvenience,  however,  of  this  break  in 
the  navigation  has  been  diminished,  as  fur  as  |Hissible, 
by  the  construction  of  an  admirulde  carriage  road,  ut 
great  exjionse.  by  the  Hungarian  diet,  fnmi  Moldova 
to  Orsovu.  In  the  extent  of  excavatiims  in  the  rtH^k, 
anil  terraces  of  mosonrj-,  upon  which  it  is  carried,  it 
is  not  inferior  as  a  sjieclmen  of  engineering  to  the 
finest  roads  over  the  Alps.  .Several  steamers  have 
l>een  trans[>orted  down  these  rapids  at  the  season  of 
flootis,  small  barges  pass  them  at  all  times,  and  little 
boats,  laden  with  wax  and  wool,  are  towed  up  by  men 
and  oxen.  The  passenger*  and  goods  conveyed  by 
the  ateamen  are  trancferrod  from  Moldova  in  row- 


boats,  to  Olotlova,  below  tha  Irongate,  where  they 
embark  on  another  steamer. — (irvg.  Did.  art.  Dtmuhr. 
A  railroad  is  completa<l  from  Urunn,  the  capital  uf 
Moravia,  tn  Vienna  ;  another  railroad  diverges,  fnin) 
the  Danul«  at  I.inz,  north  to  Hudweit  in  Bohemia, 
where  it  reaches  the  banks  of  the  Muldau,  and  through 
it  communicates  with  the  Kllie. 

Junrlitm  nf  ihf  Ikimibf  and  the  Mine. — The  lonr 
projected  canal  to  unite  the  Danulie  and  Khine,  tlm 
favorite  scheme  of  Charlemagne,  having  l>een  under- 
taken  by  the  llavariun  government,  was  compbteil 
and  opened  in  1H4(!.  It  extends  from  llamlierg,  hv 
Krbmgcn  and  Nuromlwr!;,  to  Neumark,  joining  tlin 
Danube  at  Kellheim,  a  few  miles  aliove  Ketisboii, 
The  distance  between  the  RIaine  near  liamberg,  uml 
tlie  Danube,  is  alMiiit  112  miles  ;  but  the  actual  extent 
of  canal  is  less,  the  communication  being  in  purt 
effecteti  liy  the  Itugniti,  a  tributary  of  the  Maine,  unil 
the  Altniuhl,  a  triliutary  of  the  Danul>e.  There  is 
now,  consequently,  an  internal  communication  hy 
water  throughout  all  the  vast  country,  stretching  fnuii 
the  shores  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  Ulack  .Sen ;  f„ 
that  prcnliicp  shipped  at  Kottenlnm  or  at  (ialucz  mav 
be  conveyed 'from  the  one  to  the  other  in  tlio  sanie 
vessel. 

Oalangal  (fier.  Ilnfgant;  Du.  and  Kr.  flnlnni/a; 
Hus.  Knli/iin  ;  l.at.  dnlnntfn;  Arab.  Kuftlliill: ;  (Ihin. 
iMuunilim ),  the  root  of  the  ffnlani/a,  brought  from  China 
and  the  Kai>t  Indies  in  pieces  about  an  inch  long,  and 
hanlly  half  an  inch  thick.  A  larger  root  of  the  nama 
kind  ( t/n<ili  r  i^ilitiii/iil),  an  inch  or  more  in  tliiikne.i^ 
is  to  bo  rejected.  It  has  an  aromatic  smell,  not  very 
grateful ;  and  an  unpleasant,  bitterish,  extremely  hnt, 
biting  taste.  It  should  be  chosen  full  and  plump,  of  a 
bright  cclor,  very  firm  and  sound.  12  cwt.  are  allowed 
to  a  ton. — I.EWia'a  .\fal.  Med. ;  Mki.burn's  Orient. 
Ctxn. 

OalapagOB,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
so  calle<l  from  the  Spanish  tinh'ifiagn,  a  lainl  tortoise 
from  their  abounding  in  that  animal.  They  consist  of 
six  principal  and  seven  smaller  islands,  lying  between 
\°  N.  aud  2"  S.  lat.,  and  lietween  H'J°  and  'ii°  W. 
long.,  about  7(10  miles  from  the  continent  of  .South 
America.  The  largest,  Alliemnrle  I -land,  is  00  miles 
ill  length,  liy  atiout  1:'>  in  breadth.  Hie  highest  part 
is  4(KX)  feet  alwive  the  sea.  They  are  all  of  vulcanic 
origin  ;  and  along  their  shores  lilack  dismal-lnnking 
heaps  of  broken  lava  everywhere  meet  the  eye.  In 
many  jilacos  the  lava  cliffs  are  very  high,  while  close 
to  them  the  water  is  so  deep  that  a  ship  can  not  anchor 
even  in  a  calm.  In  the  interior  are  some  valleys  anH 
plains  of  mcKlcr'te  extent  and  of  great  fertility.  Tl. 
land  tortoises,  lalled  the  great  elephant  tiirtniii„s, 
their  feet  being  like  those  of  a  small  elephant,  are  ;iu- 
merous,  and  grow  to  a  great  si/.c,  frc(iuently  weijilunj; 
several  hundred  [siunds,  A  small  colony  lias  lieen 
estaldished  on  Charles  Island,  in  a  plain  ulsiut  IIKM) 
feet  nlM've  the  sea.  They  cultivate  bananas,  sugur- 
canes,  sweet  p<itatoes,  and  Indian  com,  and  »up|ily 
with  these  articles  the  whalers  who  resort  to  the  isl- 
and. The  climate  is  healthy,  and  the  heat  nioilrrate, 
considering  the  geographical  jHisitiun  of  these  islands. 

Oalatz.    See  (i.\i..v('z. 

Oalbanum  (Kr.  (JuUxinum;  Ger.  ifutlfrhan;  It. 
(lalbtino  ;  IM.  tlitibnnum  ;  Arab.  7<rtr:«(/),  a  species  of 
gum  resin  obtni'ied  from  a  (icreiinial  plant  ( i/dlbanum •/■ 
Jiciiialf)  j'ri'  in, ',  in  Africa,  near  the  ( 'ape  of  (ioo(l  IIo|h', 
and  ill  Syria  uj(i  Persia.  It  is  liroiight  to  this  country 
from  the  Levant  in  cases  or  chests  containing  from  lIK) 
to  :t<H)  Ilia.  each.  The  liest  is  in  duitile  masses,  com- 
|iosed  of  distinct  whitish  tears  agglutinated  togetlier 
jiy  a  pale  brown  or  yellowish  sulistance.  It  is  gener- 
ally much  mixed  with  stalks,  seeds,  and  other  impuri- 
ties. The  se|iarate  tears  urn  considereil  as  tlie  liest. 
When  the  color  la  dark  brown  or  lilaekish,  it  is  to  !« 
rejecte<l.  It  has  a  strong  peculiar  odor,  aud  bitterish, 
warm,  acrid  taste.— TuoMnox'a  Oitpeniatori/. 
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Oale  of  Wind.  The  Ken  t«rm  for  ■  continued 
•torni  i>r  wind ;  the  lowent  (Ipgnie  is  the  fraiih  gale,  the 
next  a  Ktrnng  gale,  and  the  next  a  heavy  or  hard 
gaiv. 

Cl«l«na,  a  city  of  Jn  Uaviene  county,  IlllnoiH,  2B0 
niile«  north-went  of  8nr'ngl)«ld,  nltunted  on  Kevt-r  (ir 
l)piin  Il<vpr,  and  on  the  Oalena  and  Chicago  Kailmad, 
ami  the  metnip<)ll«  of  the  great  lead  region.  It  \n  nix 
iiiiicn  tilmve  the  mouth  of  the  rivci,  which  in  nuvlgaliie 
ti)  this  place,  at  all  atagea  of  the  wntor,  for  the  largent 
htramlHintn.  It  haa  an  intercourse  liy  nteamlxmt  with 
St.  Louie,  New  Orleana,  Ixtuinvi'.le,  Cincinnati,  and 
iither  places  on  the  Mlss!srilppi  and  Ohio  Riven.  The 
aiiiimnt  of  lend  shlp))ed  from  Hnlena  ami  vicinity  nn- 
iiiiftlly  la  4'J,000,000  of  pounds,  valued  at  ijil,780,0O<), 
employing  nl)Out  '2000  persons.  The  moat  productive 
orcH  of  zinc  and  copper,  aulphnret  and  cnrlionate  of 
zinc  and  aulphuret  of  copper  everywhere  alionnd  in  thia 
re({lim.  Thouaanda  of  ti.na  of  zinc  lie  U|ion  the  aur- 
faii',  unil  are  neglected,  liecauae.  In  the  aliaeu'-e  of  coal, 
it  ii.n  not  be  prolltahly  amclted.  It  la  popularly  known 
tlicrc  as  />ry  /limn  ami  Ulnck  Jiirk.  S.i.,-''<ate  of  Iron 
It  found  in  aheeta  of  larger  extent,  ranging  from  a  few 
inches  to  several  feet  in  thickness. 

Oalena  (Kr.  Plimtb  mlfiir/;  (Jor.  liUiglimz),  la  a 
mptalli<'-looklng  aulistance  of  a  K-ail-grny  color,  which 
crystalliy.oa  in  the  culilcnl  ayateni,  and  U  auaceptildc 
of  cleiiviigea  parallel  to  the  facex  of  the  cube;  apccific 
uravity,  7'7.')i)'2;  cannot  be  cut ;  fusible  at  the  blow- 
pipe witii  exhalation  of  snlpliuroua  vapors  ;  is  easily 
rciliiccd  to  metallic  lead.  Nitric  acid  first  dissolves  it, 
and  then  throws  down  sulphate  of  lead  In  a  white  pre- 
cipitate ;  the  solution  affording,  with  plates  of  line, 
brilliant  Inniinie  of  lead  (arbor  SaturnI).  It  consists 
if  sniphur,  l.i;  lead,  B,");  with  n  little  iron,  and  some- 
times a  minute  quantity  of  ailvcr.  This  la  the  richeat 
(ir«  of  lead,  and  It  occurs  in  almoat  cverj'  ge<doglcal 
fdrmntion,  in  veins,  in  inassea,  or  In  l>eds.  It  is  almost 
always  accompanied  by  sulphuret  of  zinc,  different 
salts  of  lead,  hcnv}-  ^lii  r,  Ituor  spar,  etc.  (ialena  In 
IMiwiler,  called  aliiulfoux.  Is  employed  as  a  glaze  for 
(iiarsc  ftiincwork. 

Galipot  is  a  name  of  a  white  acmi-aolid  viscid  resin 
found  on  fir-trees ;  or  an  Inferior  aort  of  tur|)entlne, 
IKMir  in  oil. 

Oalleons.  Certain  Spanish  treasure-ships  with 
llireo  or  four  decks,  formerly  eniploj'ed  in  conimuni- 
catiiiK  with  Peru. 

Oalley  (Fr.  jn/^r),  a  low-built  vessel  projielled  by 
m\»  and  oars,  either  on  a  single  tier,  or  on  tiers  of 
lienches  one  above  the  other.  The  war  vessels  of  nn- 
ti(|uity  were  all  galleys.  Among  the  Greeks,  those 
chietiy  mentioned  are  the  pentecontori,  whidi  appear 
to  have  had  fiO  oars  (li8|)osed  in  a  single  tier  ;  and  the 
trieres  (l,at.  triremen),  vesaela  with  three  banks  of  oars, 
lonoeniing  the  disiM)aitiou  of  which  much  I'ontroversy 
hsu'  taken  place.  It  is  commonly  supposed  that  a 
trireme  liad  three  linnks  of  onra,  unc  alH>ve  the  other; 
liut  tliis  Is  rendered  improliablo  tiy  the  circumstance  of 
Pliny  making  mention  of  galleys  having  .'!0,  40,  and 
even  .'lO  banl(B  of  oars  ;  for  It  seems  hardly  credlldo 
tliat  so  many  could  have  l)cen  arranged  directly  alwve 
each  otiier.  Homo  have  suggested  that  the  rows  of 
oars  in  the  trireme  were  (lis|)0sed,  not  horizontally, 
liut  olili(|ue1y  ;  In  which  case  an  ini'rease  in  the  num- 
tier  of  lianks  of  oars  would  augment  the  length,  and 
prolialily  the  height  would  be  Increaaed  in  ])ro|)ortion. 
See  Miihomiua,  IJf  Fiiltricn  velemm  Trii-rrmium. 

(iaileys  were  likewise  chiefly  employed  l)y  the  marl- 
time  nations  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  Mediterranean, 
Their  use  in  naval  war  hardly  ceased  until  the  end  of 
the  ITtli  century;  and  the  Venetian  republic,  down  to 
the  |wriod  of  its  extinction,  always  maintained  a  ntiin- 
lier  of  war-galleys.  The  Venetian  galleys  liad  a  single 
tier  only,  and  all  modern  galleys  followed  the  same 
construction.  These  were  formidable  vessels  in  a  calm, 
but  unlit  fur  8«a,  and  accordingly  found  chleHy  in  the 


Medltarranen.     Tke  Venetians  had  also  a  larga  high- 

p<M)|>ed  aort  of  galley  called  geleazza,  whenca  tha  word 
galleass  and  galliott  in  old  Knglish  writers. 

The  />ea/  unllrif  \»  a  long  narrow  boat  used  by  ths 
Deal  boatmen,  and  managed,  on  the  moat  hazardous  oc- 
caaiona,  in  saving  the  cn.wa  of  stranded  vessels,  with 
consummate  skill.  It  la  also  used  by  amugglers,  on 
account  of  its  velorlty.  The  galley  Is  also  the  kitchen 
of  a  ship. 

The  punishment  of  the  gtiiUy,  i.  e.,  the  employment 
of  condemned  criminals  in  the  toilsome  employment  of 
rowing  them,  is  said  to  have  originated  under  the 
Oreek  empire,  as  well  ni.  the  name  I'dAfo/io/,  or  galley- 
slaves — in  Trench,  ffoltrieru.  It  was  used  by  all  the 
nations  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean.  In  Krance, 
under  the  old  Jurisprudence,  the  punishment  of  the  gal- 
leys waa  the  severeat  after  that  of  death.  About  the 
end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  when  galleys  them- 
selves began  to  bo  diauaed,  the  galley-alaves  wore  em- 
|>loyed  In  hoapitiOs,  public  works,  etc. ;  and  the  name 
of  the  punishment  was  changed  by  the  Constituent 
Assembly  (I7H9)  to  Iravaux  furrit,  compulsory  labor, 
whence  the  word  Jhrrat  for  a  ct  liinit  so  condemned. 
Under  the  code  of  the  rinpiro,  the  punishment  was  ac- 
companied with  forfeiture  of  property,  infamy,  and 
l>randing.  lly  an  alteration  of  the  law,  effected  in 
IKI'2,  the  brand  was  abolished  ;  and  the  criminals,  who 
had  hitherto  been  intermingled  in  tlie  three  penal  fort- 
resses (Toulon,  Kocliefort,  and  Brest),  were  classified. 
Toulon  is  now  appropriated  tu  those  condemned  for  10 
years  nnd  under,  Hreat  to  those  from  10  to  20,  Hoche- 
fort  to  the  condemned  for  life.  The  name  Uaijne, 
which  is  applied  in  France  to  prisons  in  which  those 
condemned  to  compidsory  lalwr  are  confined.  Is  derived 
from  the  famous  liagnio  prison  ut  Constantinople,  so 
called  on  account  of  some  baths  sitiutted  t"  ere.  The 
principal  crimes  now  punished  in  this  manner  by  the 
French  law  are — some  acta  of  violence  against  the 
government  or  public  law,  coming  and  forgery,  as- 
saults, followed  by  death,  on  legal  otHcers,  murder,  un- 
less imder  such  aggravated  circumstances  as  are  pun- 
ished by  death,  cutting  nnd  maiming,  rape,  abduction, 
burglary,  highway  robberj',  burning  of  insulated 
buildings,  threatening  letters,  perjury,  etc. 

Gallipoli,  a  seaport  town  of  south  Italy,  king- 
dom of  Naples,  province  Terra  di  Otranto,  on  the  east 
shore  of  the  Ciulf  of  Taranto,  on  the  rocky  islet  at  the 
west  extremitv  of  n  narrow  peninsula,  to  which  it  Is 
joined  by  a  bridge ;  lat.  40°  ;t'  N.,  long.  17°  68'  K. 
It  is  fortified,  has  a  castle,  and  is  well  built.  Popula- 
tion about  7000  («>70!)  In  V<VA).  It  is  the  principal 
port  of  the  Mediterranean  for  the  shipment  of  olive 
oil,  and  has,  in  consequence,  u  considerable  trade.  It 
is  indebted  for  this  distinction  partly  to  its  being  situ- 
ated in  a  country  where  oil  is  produced  in  the  greatest 
abnndance,  but  more,  perhaps,  to  the  circumstance  of 
the  cisterns  cut  in  the  limestone  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  built,  Iwing  peculiarly  well  fitted  fur  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  oil.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  ap- 
|)earanco  from  n  common  water-tank.  They  are 
usually  under  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants  ;  are 
arched  over,  with  the  exception  of  a  circular  hole,  into 
which  the  oil  is  poured,  nnd  tlirongh  which  it  is  again 
drawn  U|).  It  will  keep  in  these  cisterns  for  au  indef- 
inite period ;  and  is  materiaU^  improved,  not  only  in 
clearneas,  but  also  in  flavor.  When  the  oil  is  to  be 
shipped,  it  is  drawn  off  from  the  cisterns  into  uteri,  or 
skins,  which  are  carried  on  men's  backs  to  the  shore, 
when-  the  casks,  being  tilled,  are  conveyed  in  lighters 
to  the  ships. 

(iallipoli   has   no   harl>or,  but  a  bay  or  roadstead 

north-cast  of  the  town.     The  latter  hos  from  10  to  12 

fathoms  water ;  but  it  shoals  toward  the  shore ;  and 

vessels  of  considerablo  burden  should  not  come  within 

i  less  than  a  musket-shot  of  the  land.     Those  that  come 

I  nearest  to  the  shore,  nuior  with  their  heads  to  the  north- 

I  west,  with  two  cables  out  ahead  and  two  astern,  in 
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ttom  16  to  20  fMt  of  water.  Tho  only  danger  in  an- 
tering  or  leaving  the  roads  U  a  blind  rock  at  their  en- 
trance, about  600  yards  N.N.E.  from  the  fort.  It  haa 
only  about  fh>m  Ave  to  seven  feet  of  water ;  and  aa  it  is 
not  marked  by  any  buoy,  pilots  should  be  employed  by 
foreigners.  A  tunny  fishery  is  carried  on  inside  the 
bay;  but  the  nets  are  easily  avoided.  Winds  from 
the  north  and  north-west  throw  in  a  heavj-  sea.  About 
1)  miles  west  from  the  town  is  the  low,  flat  island  of 
St.  Andrea.  It  is  said,  inA<'-ir«'s  Sailing  Dirtctiont 
for  (Ae  MHliterranean,  that  there  is  a  light-house  on 
this  island.  But,  though  a  light-house  on  it  would  lie 
of  great  service  to  ships  making  tho  port,  and  though 
it  lie  laid  down  in  some  of  the  charts  of  this  sea,  the 
truth  is  that  none  such  really  exists,  nor  is  there  even 
a  tower  on  the  island  I  There  are  some  lesser  islands 
Iwtween  St  Andrea  and  the  main-land.  There  is  deep 
water  between  the  former  and  the  nearest  islands,  but 
not  between  the  latter  and  the  town.  A  dangerous 
shoal  lies  about  half  a  mile  south  of  St.  Andrea. 

Oalllpoll  Oil  is  a  coarse  olive  oil,  containing  more 
or  less  mucilage,  imported  from  a  sea-iwrt,  so  named, 
of  the  province  of  Otranto,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
OalU,  or  Oall-NutS  (Kr.  (lallt*  Noix  de  Uallt; 
Ger.  GcUlapffl,  Oailiu;  It.  (lalic,  OaUiue;  Lat.  (Jala; 
Arab.  AJU;  Hind.  Majouphal;  Per.  Mazu),  are  ex- 
croscen.  81  produced  by  tho  attacks  of  a  small  insect, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  tender  shoots  of  a  spe- 
cies of  oak  (Quernit  infecloria  Linn.),  abundant  in 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Persia,  etc.  Galls  are  inodorous, 
and  have  a  nauseously  bitter  and  astringent  taste. 
They  are  nearly  spherical,  and  vary  in  magnitude  from 
the  size  of  a  pea  to  that  of  a  hazel-nut.  When  good, 
they  are  of  a  black  or  deep  olive  color ;  their  surface 
is  tubercular,  and  almost  prickly ;  they  are  heavy, 
brittle,  and  break  with  a  llinty  fracture.  They  are 
known  in  commerce  by  the  names  of  wkitf,  grten,  and 
bin*.  The  white  galls  aru  those  which  have  not  been 
gathered  till  after  the  insect  has  naten  iu  way  out  of 
the  nidus  and  made  its  esciipt*.  They  are  not  so  heavy 
as  the  others,  and  are  of  a  lighter  color,  and  do  not 
fetch  BO  high  a  price.  'I'he  green  and  blue  galls  are 
gathered  before  the  insect  has  escaped ;  they  are 
heavier  and  darker  than  the  former,  and  are  said  to 
afford  about  one  thini  more  of  coloring  matter. 

Galls  arc  of  great  importiince  iu  the  arts,  lieiiig 
very  extensively  used  in  dyeing,  and  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  ink,  of  which  they  form  one  of  the  principal 
ingredients.  They  am  the  most  |Hiwurful  of  all  the 
vegetable  astringents ;  and  are  frequently  used  with 
great  effect  in  medicine.  Galls  consist  principally  nf 
three  substances ;  tannin  or  tannic  acid  ;  yellow  ex- 
tractive ;  ami  gallic  acid.  The  decoction  hut  a  very 
astringent  and  unpleasant  bittxr  tAste.  The  ancients 
re<'koned  the  gall-nuts  of  Syria  HU|Kirior  to  every 
other,  and  they  still  retain  their  pre-eminence.  They 
are  principally  exporteil  from  Aleppo,  TriiKili,  Smyrna, 
and  Said ;  those  brought  fnini  the  tint  come  chiefly 
from  Mosul,  on  the  western  l>auk  of  the  Tigris,  aliout 
(en  days'  journey  fnmi  Alcpjiu.  The  real  Mosul  galls 
are  unquestionably  the  Iwst  of  any  ;  but  all  that  aru 
gathered  in  the  surrounding  country  are  sold  undsr 
this  name.  Those  from  (!arainania  are  of  a  very  infe- 
rior quality.  The  galls  met  with  in  India  are  carried 
thither  from  Persia  by  Arabian  munliants.  It  is  not 
unusual  t'l  ilye  the  whitish  gall-nuts  lilue,  in  onler  to 
increase  their  value.  The  fraud  is,  however,  detected 
by  the  deeper  blue  tinge  that  is  tliiis  im|iartcd  to 
them  ;  and  by  their  l«ing  perforatetl  and  Uglitor  than 
tlie  genuine  lilui-  gKllo. — llA.NCitiiKr  on  f  Wur<  ;  AlNl- 
lir'h  Mat.  liulira,  eii', 

1'ht  tinll^yl  Ihik  (Quenius  infectoria),  u  native  of 
i'eraia,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Kgypt,  Morocco,  and  Al- 
geria, in  its  natural  iialiital,  is  an  evtrgreen  shruli, 
with  a  rriMikml  stem,  and  seldom  attains  six  feet  in 
height.  Kroni  the  cirttuniKtitnce  of  its  growing  near 
Paris,  when,  it  bears  the  winter  quite  w»U  in  the  opeo 


air,  though  losing  its  leaves  In  the  autumn,  it  doubtless 
would  be  adapted  to  the  climate  of  our  middle  and 
southern  States.    On  this  shrub,  it  may  bo  unnecessary 
to  state,  is  found  the  well-known  "  gall-nuts"  of  com- 
merce,  which  are  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  writing-ink,  and  in  dyeing.   Thesa  excrescences  am 
the  product  of  the  gall-fly  (Cynipt  icriptorum),  a  small 
insect  of  a  pale-brown  color,  which  may  often  be  found 
inclosed  in  >he  galls  sold  in  the  shops  of  the  drug- 
gists, collectoil  l>efore  the  fly  had  made  Its  appearance. 
Oalvaulxsd  '^ron,  is  the  name  given  to  iron 
tinneil  by  a  peculi      patent  process,  whereby  it  resists 
the  rusting  influenio  of  damp  air,  and  oven  moisture 
much  longer  than  ordinary  tin-plate.     The  following 
is  tho  prescribed  process :    Glean  the  surface  of  the 
iron  perfectly  by  tho  joint  action  of  dilute  acid  ond 
frictiot.,  plunge  it  into  a  batli  of  melted  zinc,  covered 
with  sal-ammoniac,  and  stir  it  about  till  it  bo  alloyed 
suporflcially  with   this  metal ;  when  the   metui  thus 
pro|iared  is  exposed  to  humidity,  the  zinc  is  said  to 
oxydise  slowly  by  a  galvanic  action,  and  to  protect  the 
iron  from  rusting  within  it,  whereby  the  outer  surface 
remains  for  a  long  period  perfectly  white,  in  circum- 
stances  under  which  iron  tinned  in  the   usual  way 
would  have  been  superiicially  bruwne<l  and  corroded 
with  rust. 

(ialmnized  Tinned  Iron. — One  of  the  most  remark- 
able advancements  in  the   iron  munufacturo  In  re- 
cent years  has  been  tho   introduction  of  galvaniied 
tinntd  iron  for  an  almost  innumerable  variety  uf  pur- 
poses.    This  material  consists  uf  iron   plate  cuated 
with  tin,  not  b}*  the  orUinarj-  tin-plate  process,  but  hy 
galvanic  dcirasition,    It  serves  as  a  substitute  fur  plum 
iron,  for  tin-plute,  fur  zinc,  and  fur  lead,  under  ccrtala 
B|>ecial  circumstances.      It  is  stronger  and  more  dur- 
able, for  many  purposes,  than  lead  or  zinc  ;  it  is  hotter 
than  plain  iron  where  rust  is  to  be  avoided  ;  it  is  .su. 
|>erior  to  lead  or  zinc  in  warm  climates,  inasmuch  us  it 
does  not  expand  and  coiitruct  to  so  grout  u  degree. 
Withinside  a   house  and  without,  in  vessels  iukI  hi 
utensils,  in  towns  and  in  tho  country,  in  nianufuoturcs 
and  in  domestic  economy,  we  now  And  this  Hul)stiinee 
employed.      We  have  galvanized  tinned  iron  corru- 
gate<l  plates  for  rooting,  and  for  the  sides  and  dmrs  of 
houses  ;  in  another  form  there  arc  plain  pli  tes  for  tlie 
same   purpose ;  roofs  for  sheds,  roofs   and  sides  for 
store-houses,  and  many  similar  purpose-^       Tlicn,  be- 
sides the  slieet  form,  there  are  round  and  scpiare  burs, 
hoo|>-iron,  wire,  tulies,  and  pipes,  nails,  rivets,  Isilts, 
screws — nil  formed  of  iron  thus  protected  by  tlio  gal- 
vuno-tin  process.    There  is  this  advantage  also,  uliitli 
is  unattainable  by  tlie  ordinary  tin-plate  process,  tliat 
articles   can   lie   tinned  after  they  are    made  in  tlie 
pro|ior  form  of  iron,  provide<l  they  are  of  small  dimen- 
sions.     Tlie   plates  are  really  a  combination  of  three 
metals ;  fur.  In  tho  (irst  place,  a  layer  uf  tin  Is  pre(l|i. 
ituted  on  tlie  iron  plates  from  a  solution  uf  clilnrid  uf 
till  by  the  galvanic  process;  and  then  a  layer  of  zinc 
is  obtained  by  dipping  tho  sheets  into  mullcii  zinc, 

OalveatOU,  city,  port  of  entry,  ...id  capital,  (ia!- 
vcston  county,  'I'exas,  ;i50  miles  from  the  .S.  W.  Pussage 
of  the  Mississippi  Kiver.  I.at.  2U°  18'  ,Vi"  N.,  Ioiik. 
('."  44'  ;i«"  W.  It  is  situated  on  the  ca.-t  cpid  of  (in!- 
vestun  island,  and  is  tlie  great  comiiienl.il  cniisirlumuf 
Texas.  It  whs  settled  in  1h:I7.  It  i  'Hituiiis  »  l>:ink, 
capital  ^K),()UO,  a  steam  fuuiidery,  I  prinlliig-oirirM 
Issuing  'i  tri-we«kly,  1  ■oini-wcekl) ,  and  I  weekly 
ne'vspHiier,  <l  cotton  presses,  Ml  stores,  an!  inipulatlun, 
in  IHAt),  aJHiut  iHHM.     Tonimgu  in  INuil,  tilT.I  tons. 

The  bar  outside  Galveston  harbor  and  bay,  beweeii 
the  north-east  end  of  the  Island  and  Point  Ilolivarmi 
the  mainland,  lias  not  more  than  lll|  I'l'ct  of  water  at 
the  highest  springs,  and  but  10  feet  at  ebli ;  hence  tkii 
smaller  I'lass  of  vessels,  or  those  under  200  or  'iUl  toni 
are  most  suitable  fur  the  tradi  of  tho  |sirt,  as  well 
as  fur  that  of  almost  all  tho  other  ports  on  tho  north 
and  east  sides  uf  the  gulf,  the  d«llclency  vf  water 
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iHsing  all  but  univeraal.  Though  the  land  b«  low,  the 
house!)  of  Gul/eston  may  be  seen  from  the  mant-head 
at  a  distance  of  several  miles.  Vessels  drawing  eight 
feet  of  water  and  upward  should,  however,  not  ap- 
proach the  bar  nearer  than  six  fathoms,  without  heav- 
ing-to  and  making  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  which  is 
promptly  attended  to.  Vessels  drawing  less  than  eight 
feet  of  water  may  approach  the  bar  till  the  water 
ghouls  to  four  fiitboms  before  heaving-to.  Vessels 
making  the  port  in  the  night  should  Invariably  anchor 
in  five  or  six  fathoms ;  and  the  holding  ground  being 
excellent,  those  who  are  well  found  in  anchors  and 
cables  have  nothing  to  fear.  Pilot-boats  are  constantly 
on  the  look-out ;  and  ships  should  on  no  account  at- 
tempt crossing  the  bar  till  they  have  got  a  pilot  on 
Imard.  In  the  harbor  there  is  ftom  18  to  80  feet  of 
water.  The  bay,  which  stretches  al)0ur  86  miles  ftom 
nflrtli  to  south,  and  from  Vi  to  18  miles  from  east  to 
west,  has  not  generally  more  tlian  nine  feet  of  water, 
and  i'*  intersected  by  a  bar,  on  which  there  is  only 
from  live  to  six  feet  of  water. — Kennedi/'t  Teraa,  p.  29. 
Several  very  considerable  rivers  have  their  embouch- 
ures in  the  bay,  so  that  the  town  has  a  considerable 
comnmnd  of  internal  navigation. 

The  present  year  (186li),  closes  on  epoch  in  the 
growtli  of  sugar  in  Texas.  The  almost  total  destruc- 
tion of  the  plant  by  the  unprecedented  cold  of  last 
winter  will  reduce  the  product  of  the  coming  year  to 
almo't  nothing.  Should  all  who  have  heretofore  pro- 
duced sugar  determine  to  go  on,  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  ((rowing  crop  of  cane  will  afford  much  more  than 
seed  suflicient  for  a  re-oommencemont.  The  receipts  of 
Texas  sugar  and  molasses,  at  this  port,  for  the  calen- 
dar years  named  lielow,  were  as  follows  : 

Sugar,  hhdt. 

1,0«6 
1,Blt9 
4,076 
4,T.M 
4,T8l 

For  the  commercial  year  ending  August  31,  1855, 
the  leceipts  of  sugar  wore  51)75  hhils,  against  7570 
hhd«.  fur  the  year  just  closed ;  and  the  receipts  of 
molasses  wore  then  7604  bbl-  against  8G08  bbls.  for 
the  year  last  past.  We  apprehend  that  two  years  will 
be  required  to  bring  tho  production  again  up  to  these 
ligures 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  ship- 
ments of  tho  loading  articles  of  export  from  Galves- 
ton for  each  calendar  year  since  1868  : 


y«Kr,  Moliuwi,  bbli, 

18.10 1!,48T 

18S1 1,909 

mVi S,ftT6 

1853 8,086 

1854 n.»8S 

1855 6,T'28 


AnIalH. 

IIU. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

60,893 
4,0T6 
6,IW« 
»,TB'l 

14,146 

84,U3 
4,754 
6,»98 
5,957 

ia,-^24 

4,781 

6,7^8 

4,Sfil 

i!0,51T 

Hiigrtr,  hhilR  

Miilswcs,  bbls . .  

Ik'<>f  I'atllu 

lllilcj 

BTAT««HNT  or    TlIK    (JUANTITV     AM>     KSTIMATKI)    VaI.IK    OK 
AUTIOI.KS   "K   MKIIOUA.MIISH  ur    DOMKSTIO   (iBOWTII    ANll 

MASurArTiJ-tit,  kxi'ortkd  fkom  (Iai.veston,  Tkxas,  ix 
TIIS  Y«*«  SNIMNO  DrrSMIlKK  81,  lH,Vi. 


ArllcUi, 


CsUli) nnmlHir 

Cotton bait!.* 

Hides number 

Molssaes gallons 

Biiitiir,  cano pounds 

Total 


Tal«l. 

A,    t«|ra 
|>rlce». 

Valuillou. 

4,861 
Tfl,9\S 
«0,517 
84,945 
1,984,710 

|1U  00 

8,'S  00 

4  00 

V!5 

T 

»«9,77fl 

H'.>,0«S 

21, tarn 

186,4/9 
♦»,m)l,864 

Tho  value  of  domestic  proilucn  ex|)ortod  f^am  tills 
port  during  the  past  two  }aars  ulfords  a  highly  ''avor- 
»hl«  ountrnst  in  favor  of  tho  Heasoii  just  closed.  Tho 
amount  of  shipments  was,  August  81,  as  follows  : 

V«rt.  C'lHialwlM.  K»rt>iirit.  Tntal. 

KW ♦«,Si.'M),770     |1,4M,S45     i4,ni:t,lll5 

1856 1!,0H,604  684,H16        8,647,240 


Increuo 1888,166        1868,019      $1,096,196 

The  value  of  the  ox|X>rts,  for  the  year  just  past,  is 
less  than  that  of  th>t  year  ending  with  August,  1864, 
Mhon  the  value  of  export*,  coaatwlso,  was  f  8, 087,206, 


and  foreign,  (776,248— total,f4,418,498-  Texas  haa 
not  had  a  favorable  season  for  orops  since  1868 ;  and 
1866  will  add  another  to  the  years  of  short  crops, 
though  an  improvement  over  the  last  two  is  antici- 
pated. 

The  number  of  vessels  which  arrived  at  thia  port, 
from  beyond  the  district  of  Texas,  during  the  year 
1858,  was  2(>9,  viz. : 


VmuU. 

Coulwl>.|. 

Foraign, 

TdI«1. 

1811. 

Stoamsblps 

Hhlns 

9t 

11 

46 

28 
60 

0 

T 

18 

1 
1 

97 
18 
64 
30 
61 

ft  " 
14 
60 
S3 

43 

Barks 

BrlRs 

Bchbouors 

ToUl 

242 

87 

260 

388 

Increase — Steamships,  7  ;  shipt,  i. ;  bafljj,  6  ;  brigs, 
7 ;  schooners,  12.     Total  increase,  86. 

Of  vessels  belonging  to  tho  port  of  Galveston  the 
custom-house  books  of  the  present  year  (1856),  show 
that  there  are : 

Vfar  «Bdln«  Auff.  SI.  ]S58. 

Ships 1 

BarVs 8 

BrlRS 1 

Schooners 68 

Steamboats 16 

Sloops 10 


ISW. 

0 

1 

8 
64 
IT 
11 


Totol 09  96 

The  amount  of  tonnage  of  vessels  cleared  at  this 
port  for  the  year  just  ended  was  106,070  tons  against 
!)4,113  the  year  previous.  The  numlier  of  persons 
employed  on  board  was  8-167 — of  whom  but  two  were 
boys — being  an  increase  of  but  two  employed  during 
the  year. 

There  is,  wo  believe,  no  article  grown,  for  human 
consumption,  in  any  State  of  the  tJnion,  which  is  not 
already,  or  maj'  not  be  produced  in  some  portion  of 
Texas,  such  is  tho  variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  gen- 
eral circumstances.  In  the  production  of  the  great 
sta|)los  of  wheat,  corn,  lieef,  cotton,  and  sugar,  no 
State  in  tlie  Union  approaches  it,  so  groat  is  the  ex- 
tent and  productiveness  of  the  soil  adapted  to  these 
articles.  It  is  estimatud  that  the  sugar  region  is  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  crop  of  8,000,000  of  hogsheads,  or 
much  more  than  is  necesaar}-  to  supply  the  inhabitants 
of  tlio  whole  Union.  60,000,000  of  acres  of  the  lands 
of  the  State  are  situated  within  tho  cotttm-producing 
region,  and  one  third  of  tli<4  numlwrare  believed  to  bo 
well  adapted  in  point  c.  soil  to  the  growth  of  that 
plant.  Thoro  is  no  doubt  of  tho  capacity  of  the  coun- 
try to  produce  a  n\uch  larger  crop  than  is  now  yielded 
by  the  whole  South,  while  the  expense  of  production 
is  much  less  than  tlin  general  uvuriigo  in  other  States. 
— (lalveslun  /'riVr  Ciiireni  anil  Ctmut  Pepitrii. 

Oalway,  the  county  town,  formerly  designated 
tlio  l.il)erties  of  tialwny,  and  a  county  in  itself,  hav- 
ing an  exclusive  local  jurisdiction,  extending  two 
miles  on  every  side  except  tho  south.  It  stands  on 
tlu-  northern  Blu)rc  of  the  Hay  of  (iulway,  Ireland,  on 
the  eastern  bunk  of  the  river  of  tlie  same  name.  It 
is  stippos.""  by  some  to  l)c  tlie  Naguutji  of  I'tolemy. 
It  cortninly  was  consideroil  ..  position  of  much  import- 
ance from  tlie  earliest  period,  as  in  tho  divisions  of 
the  island  into  nortli  and  soutli,  at  lirst  made  by  the 
descendants  of  lloremen,  uiiil  afterward  re|)eated  by 
Conn  and  Kogun,  it  was  tixud  upon  us  tlio  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  line  of  lioinarcation,  wliich  proceeded 
eastward  to  Dublin,  (iaKay  is  likely  to  become  a 
place  of  some  note,  being  tliu  proposed  eastern  termi- 
nus of  tlie  subu<.>riiio  telegrupli  communication  be- 
tween Kurope  ami  tlie  United  States. 

Oama,  Vaaoo  da,  lliu  lirst  ICurupenn  who  reached 
India  by  doubling  tlio  C'u|io  of  (iwid  Hope,  was  born 
at  Sines,  a  small  ruia-port  of  Portugal.  Of  his  early 
history  so  little  has  becu  recorded,  that  even  the  date 
of  his  birth  is  unknown.  On  attaining  manhood,  he 
found  that  tho  success  of  (,'olumbus  had  given  u  pow- 
erful impuUe  to  the  spirit  of  maritime  adventure. 
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On  the  4th  of  Jnl;*,  1497,  Va<co  da  Gania  sailed  from 
Liubnn  with  a  squadron  of  three  vessr^^  manned  by 
nixty  sailorsi,  bent  on  making  hid  way  '■>  India  round 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  then  known  «.••  the  Cabo  Tor- 
mentoso,  or  Stomij'  Cape.     The  hnniships  and  dan- 
gers to  be  encountered  were  appalling,  and  led  to  a 
mutiny,  which  was  with  difficulty  quelled  by  the  firm- 
ness and  prudence  of  the  commander.     He  doubled 
the  Cupe  at  length,  and  reached  in  safet}'  the  small 
tdwn  of  Melinda,  where  he  secured  the  services  of  an 
Indian  pilot.     In  23  days  they  reached  Malabar,  ami 
on  the  20th  of  May  1498  they  came  to  anchor  at  Cali- 
cut.    Guma  was  well  received  liy  the  zamarin ;  whom, 
though  not  without  difficulty,  ho  convinced  of  the 
advantages  that  would  accrue  to  his  country  by  the 
establishment  of  a  commenial  treaty  with  Portugal. 
Gama  than  turned  his  prows  homeward  ;  and,  having 
touched  at  various  points  on  the  Asiatic  and  African 
coasts,  he  once  more  east  anchor  in  the  Tagua  in  the 
September  of  1490,  after  an  absence  of  2  years  and  2 
months.     Emmanuel  received  him  with  great  honors, 
ennobled  him,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  admiral  of 
the  Indian,  Persian,  and  Arabian  seas.     The  effect  of 
Gama's  voyage  was  soon  visible  In  the  ruined  trade  of 
the  Italian  commercial  republics,  which  had  hitherto 
monopolized  the  traffic  of  the  East.     In  prosecution 
of  Gama's  discoveries,  another  fleet  was  sent  out  to 
India,  under  Cabrol,  who  accidentally  discovered  the 
Brazils,  and  on  reaching  liis  destination  established  a 
factory  nt  (^ilicut.     The  natives,  instigated  liy  the 
M(H>rish  merchants,  who  were  jealous  of  the  Portu- 
guese, rose  up  in  arms,  and  murdered  all  wlmm  t'a- 
br.il  had   left   behind.     To  avenge  tlii'<  cruelty,  the 
Portuguese  llttod  out  a  powerful  armament,  of  which 
the  command  was  given  to  (iama.      The  ailiiiiral  set 
sail,  and  devastated  those  parts  of  Africa  ami  India 
where  he  had   formerly  been  received  in  a  hostile 
spirit.      He  e.xccutcd  e»|>ociaI  vengeance  uiwn  Calicut, 
which  he  Immbarded  and  reduced  to  aslies,  at  the  same 
time  hanging  the  sailors  of  the  vessels  in  the  harbor 
wliich   had   fallen  into  his   hands.     He  tlien   sailed 
away  tn  Cochin,  where  he  establisheil  a  factory,  from 
which  the  power  of  Portugal  radiated  over  India.      In 
ir)0:l  he  returned  home,  and  as  l)efore  was  welcomed 
with  honors  and  titles,  but  was  not  immediately  re- 
ap|xiinted  to  the  command  in  India.      He  rem  lined  at 
home  in  Inaction  during  nearly  20  years  ;  but  in  1.V24 
(some  ye.»r»  after  the  deatli  of  the  great  .Mbuquerque, 
who  hid  been  consolidating  the  Portugiu-se  iM)wer  in 
the  East),  (lama  was  ap|H>inted  viceroy  of  Portu;^ue«e 
Inili  1.      Not  long  after  arriving  at  Cocliin,  (iama  died, 
in  i'l'S,  and  was  buried  there;   but   1:1  years  later  his 
Ikiuos  were  disinterred  and  ciinvc\   J  to  Portugal  by 
onler  of  ,bdm  III.,  king  of  thst  cnuntry. 

Vasco  lU  (iama  was  a  man  of  great  ability,  cour- 
age, and  enterprise  ;  but  he  possessed  none  of  these 
qii.ilities  in  a  higher  dngreiv  than  many  otlier^  of  liis  I 
cot  »mporaries    who  have    long  since  passed  into  nb- 
llvi'in.      He  owes  no  small   purtinn  of  his  fune  to  the  i 
fi«rt  of  his  l)eing  tlie  hero  nf  the  national  epic  of  I'or- 1 

tngil.     The   moment   of   bis   doubling   the    ('a| fj 

GfMxl  Hop",  and  seeing  in  the  clouds  the  Spirit  of  tliut  i 
Bt'irmy  region,  has  l)een  ofti'U  seized  liy  painters  as  u 


of  the  tree,  from  which  it  exudes,  and  is  collected  in 
vessels  placed  to  receive  it.  In  these  it  assumes  a 
tirm  consistence ;  and  being  formed  into  orl)iculur 
masses,  or  more  frequently  cylindrical  rolls,  it  is  at 
once  fit  for  the  market.  It  is  of  a  bright  yellow  color 
opaque,  l)rittle,  breaks  vitreous,  hag  uo  smell,  and' 
verj-  little  taste.  SpeciUc  gravity'  1-22.  When  taken 
intemall}',  it  operates  as  a  most  violent  cathartic.  It 
forms  a  lieautiful  yellow  pigment,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  principally  used.  The  Dutch  began  to  import  it 
about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Tlic 
greater  part  of  the  gamboge  of  commerce  first  linds 
its  way  to  liangkok,  the  Siamese  capital,  or  to  >Suigon 
the  capital  of  lower  Cochin  China ;  from  thence  it  is 
carried  by  junks  to  Singapore,  whence  it  is  shipped 
for  Europe.  Its  price  at  Singapore  varies,  acconiinij 
to  quality,  from  30  to  80  dollars  per  picul.  Dark-ool- 
ored  pieces  should  bo  rejected. — Cu.vwKoiir-'s  i'm- 
batui/  to  rSiiim,  p.  423  ;  Tiio.mson'8  Chemtslry, 

Oanges,  the  principal  river  of  Hindoostun,  through 
the  north  part  of  which  it  flows  from  west  to  east 
traversing  the  centre  of  the  Uritish  presidencies,  llm- 
gal  and  Agra,  almost  in  their  entire  length.     It  iis(>^ 
l)y  two  principal  heads,  Uhagirathi  and  Alukanaiida 
in  hit.  31°  N.,  and  long.  7°  E.,  from  an  immense 
mass  of  snow  at  an  elevation  of  13,000  feet ;  tl(iw.s  at 
lirst  S.W.  to  llurdwar  and  thenceforward  mostly  K. 
S.E.  to  the  Hay  of  liengul,  which  it  enters  liy  numer- 
ous mouths,  its  eastmost  arm  uniting  with  tlie  Megna 
or  lirabmaputra,  and  its  west  brunch  l)eingthe  llwirli. 
ly  Kivor.     Total  course  estimated  at  1500  miles.    In 
its  course  it  receives  11  aflluents,  some  of  which  are 
equal  to  the  Hhine,  and  none  smaller  than  the  'I'liaiues  - 
the   principal  are  the  .lunma,  liamgunga,  Goonity' 
(ioggra,    Sone,   Gunduck,   Koose,    Mahunuddy,  ami 
Tecsta,  which  have  courses  varying  from  iiOO  toCOfl 
inilos  in  length.     On  its  banks  are  numerous  cities 
and  towns.     Ilctwecu  llurdwar  and  AllahalinJ  it  is 
usually  from  1  mile  to  IJ  miles  across  ;  below  whicli 
its  breadth  increases  frequently  to  3  miles,  and  nt  uijO 
miles  from  the  sea  it  is  30  feet  in  dejjth,  and  so  con- 
tinues to  near  its  mouth,  where,  however,  the  (luan- 
tity  of  dc|H>sit  it  brings  down  often  forms  liars  and 
shoals.     In  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  when  it 
is  at  its  height  in  ,Iuly  and  August,  the  waters  riseto 
.12  feet.     The  annual  deposit  of  mud  at  its  delta  is  p?. 
timated  at  (i.l  100,000,000  cubic  feet.      It  is  cnissoa  liv 
no  bridges  after  it  leaves  the  mountains.     The  (iangos 
is  the  sacred  river  of  the  Hindoos,  and  is  so  called  as 
Mowing  tliroiigh  (Idinj,  the  earth,  to  heaven. 

Oang^vay,  u  narrow  platform  or  range  cif  planisj 
lai<l  horizont.illy  along  the  upper  part  of  a  ship's  side 
from  the  quarter  duck  to  tliu  forecastle,  peculiar  to 
s''>ps  that  are  wai^tcd,  for  the  cuuvenienco  of  walkin  • 
1  -0  expeditiously  fore  and  uft  than  by  di'scendiii  ■ 
into  the  waist.  It  is  fenced  on  the  outside  liy  inin 
frt  inchioiis  and  rnpcs  or  rails,  and  in  vessels  of  war 
with  a  netting  in  which  part  of  the  hammocks  ar.' 
stowed.    In  merchant  ships  it  is  called  the  ganglsiard. 

(iitngiiiii/  is  also  that  part  of  u  ship's  side,  U.tli 
within  and  without,  by  wliiili  pcrsmis  enter  and  il.'. 
part.  It  is  provided  with  a  KuOicient  nuinlur  of  stf]b 
r  cleats  nailed  up<in  the  ship's  shlo  nearly  as  low  as 


striking  sulijpct  for  piitorial  delineatidn.     ( »ne  of  the  I  the  surfaie  nf   the  wat«>r,  and   sumctimcs  farnislicl 
most  ri'markaldi<  of  these  piitures  is  that  by  the  late    with   a  r.iilo.l   accommodation    ladder  resemlilin;; 


David  Scott,  of  Edinburg.—K.  H. 

Oatnboge  (Kr.  (inmnif  i/utli- ;  tier,  flummir/iitl :  It, 
f/imirii'i  i/tiliii ;  I.at.  (•'iinimi  r/)illir,  ('(imhor/iii  ;  .\ rail,  I 
(htariirrriiriil ;  Siamese  and  CamlMijan,  /{•>»•/'),  a  con- 
creti-  vegct.ible  juice,  or  gum  resin,  the  produce  of  the 
('iininiii  Camlxiiiin,  a  firesl-tree  nf  the  genus  vhii  h 
affnnls  Iho  mangostein,  the  ino"!  ex<|ui«ite  fruit  of  the 
East,  The  ilistrtcts  which  yield  gamlKpge  lie  <oi  the 
oast  side  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam,  between  the  lalituilcs 
of  10°  and  12°  north,  cnmprising  a  )Hirtinn  nf  Siain  \ 
ami  the   kingdom  of  CanilHija,   whence   its    ICiulish 


name,     it  Is  obtained  tiy  making  iuciaioiui  In  the  bark  !  with  a  cat-o'-niuutalU. 


(light  nf  St  lirs  prnjiMting  from  the  shiji's  side  mi 
securecl  by  inin  braces, 

(i'liit/inii/  is  al-io  used  tn  signify  a  narrow  psssap; 
b-ft  ill  Ihi'  liidd  when  a  ship  is  laden,  in  order  to  entrt 
any  particular  plB<'e  as  occasion  may  require,  wlicllic 
t'l  cxaniiui-  the  situation  of  the  provisiuns  or  i-Mfn,  ti 
(liicnvcr  and  stop  u  leak,  or  to  bring  out  any  artkle 
that  is  wanted,  I'inally,  gaiigwiiy  implies  a  thurou|;li- 
f.ire  or  narrow  passage  nf  any  kind, 

I'll  tirimj  In  ihr  i/rtiigiiiii/ ;  ii  phrase  signif\ inj;  li 
punish  a  seaman  by  seizinK  him  up  and  flugglii|{  him 
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Oantlet,  or  Oauntlet  (Fr.  gantdet,  from  gam,  a 
glove),  n  kind  of  iron  glove,  with  lingers  covered  with 
small  plates ;  formerly  worn  by  cavaliers  when  armed 
at  all  points,  and  which  iwed  to  be  thrown  down  as 
token  of  challenge.  Gauntlets  were  introduced  abont 
the  13th  century. 

Oamet,  OametS  (Kr.  GrtnaU;  Ger.  Granaten, 
Grnnatttein ;  It.  Granati ;  Lat.  Granati ;  Rus.  Grnnat- 
noi  hamen ;  Sp.  Granedai).  There  arc  two  species  of 
garnet,  the  precious,  and  the  common.  The  color  of 
the  first  Is  red ;  and  hence  the  name  of  the  mineral, 
from  its  supposed  resemblance  to  the  flower  of  the 
p()inegranate ;  passes  from  Columbine  red,  to  cherry 
and  brown  red;  commonly  crj'stallized.  Extemallustre 
glistening,  internal  shining,  vitreous ;  transparent, 
sometimes  onlj'  translucent;  specific  gravity  4-08  to 
4'36.  The  color  of  the  common  garnet  is  of  various 
shades  of  brown  and  green.  Different  colors  often 
appear  in  the  same  mass :  translucent ;  Idack  varieties 
nearly  opaque :  specific  gravity  from  S'Gd  to  .S-75. — 
Thomson's  Ckemutry.  The  finest  varieties  come  from 
India,  and  some  good  specimens  have  been  received 
from  Greenland.  When  large  and  free  from  flaws, 
garnets  are  worth  from  £2  to  i'5  or  £6,  and  even  more  ; 
but  stones  of  this  value  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and 
ttlwavs  in  demand. — Mawe  on  Diamonds,  etc.,  2  ed., 
p.  113. 

Oaa.  This  intlammal>lo  aeriform  fluid  was  first 
evolved  from  coal  l)y  Dr.  Clayton,  in  173G-1739.— 
Phil.  Trans.  Its  application  to  the  purposes  of  illu- 
mination was  first  tried  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  in  Corn- 
wall, in  1792.  The  first  display  of  gas-lights  wo") 
made  at  Boulton  and  Watt's  foimilery,  in  liimiingham, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  rejoicings  for  peace  in  1802. 
(ius  was  permanentl}-  used  to  the  exclusion  of  lamps 
ami  candles  at  the  cotton  mills  of  Phillips  and  Lee, 
Manchester,  where  10()0  ))urners  were  liglited,  1805. 
Gas-lights  were  first  introduced  in  London,  at  (iolden- 
lanc  August  16,  1807.  They  were  used  in  lighting 
I'uli  Mull,  in  1809 ;  and  were  general  through  London 
in  18M.  Thoj'  were  first  used  in  Dulilin  in  181G,  and 
the  streets  there  generally  lighted  in  l)ctol)er,  1825. 
The  gas-pipes  in  and  round  London  extend  to  1100 
miles.— II AVPM. 

V.very  one  must  have  remarked  that  most  species 
of  I'oal,  when  ignited,  give  out  large  quantities  of  gas, 
which  burns  with  niucti  brilliancy,  yielding  a  great 
quantity  of  liglit  as  well  us  of  heat.  Dr.  Clayton 
seems  to  have  l)ecn  tlio  first  who  attempted,  about 
17.')i)-1739,  to  apply  this  gas  to  the  pur|K)ses  of  artillciai 
illuuiiMation ;  l)Ut  his  experinients  were  upon  a  very 
limited  scale,  and  no  further  attention  was  paiil  to  the 
hulijcct  till  more  than  lialf  a  I'pnturv  afterward.  At 
lenj,'th,  liowever,  Mr.  Murdoch,  of  Solio,  instituted  a 
series  of  judicious  experiments  on  the  cxtrli^atlon  of 
(,'as  from  coal ;  and,  liy  his  ingenuity  and  sagacity 
siuoopdi'd  in  estalilishing  one  of  tlie  most  cipital  iui- 
provements  ever  made  in  the  arts.  Mr.  .Murdoch  found 
that  the  gas  might  lie  cidlected  in  reservoirs,  purilied, 
ccinvpyed  by  j)ipcs  to  u  great  distiuice  from  the  furnace 
where  it  was  generated  ;  ,uid  that  it  affords,  by  its 
slow  combu.sti(m,  when  ullowcd  to  c.-:i-ape  through 
small  orillces,  a  beautiful  and  steady  light.  This  great 
(lisnivery,  wliieli  places  Mr.  Murdoch  in  the  lirst  rank 
amimg  the  benefactors  of  mankind,  was  lirst  brought 
iiitii  practice  at  Hedruth,  in  ('ornwall.  In  1802,  it  was 
apiilied  to  light  Itlr.  Murdoch's  manufactory  at  .Solio; 
in  IHllj,  it  was  adopt!  d  by  Messrs,  I'hillips  and  Lcc,  of 
Mani  liester,  in  the  lighting  of  their  great  cotton  niill ; 
anil  is  now  employed  In  the  lighting  of  thi>  .streets, 
theatres,  and  otiier  public  buildings,  fictories,  etc.  of 
nil  the  lonsidcrable  towns  of  the  empire,  and  also  in 
most  I'lin^iderable  towns  of  Kurope  and  Anierii^a. 

(las  light  is  indebted,  for  its  rapid  difi'usion,  not 
mure  to  its  peculiar  softness,  clearness,  and  unvarying 
intensity,  than  to  its  comparative  clieapncsH.  .\ccoril- 
iiig  to  l»r.  Thomson  (/•-'tKy.  J/ril.,  art.  tJA.i  Lltiiirs),  if 


we  value  the  quantity  of  light  given  by  1  lb.  of  tallow 
in  candles  at  Is.,  an  equal  quantity  of  light  from  coal 
gas  will  not  cost  more  than  2}d.,  being  less  than  ajourth 
part  of  the  cost  of  the  former.  Oil  and  other  sub- 
stances have  been  used  in  furnishing  gas  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illumination,  but  none  of  them  has  answered 
so  well  as  coal.  Most  of  the  oil  gas  establishments 
have  been  abandoned.  The  construction  of  gas  works 
on  a  large  scale,  and  the  carrj'ing  of  pipes  through  the 
streets  and  into  houses,  etc.,  is  very  extensive,  and 
requires  a  largo  outlay  of  capital.  Hence  most  of  the 
gas  lights  in  the  different  towns  are  supplied  by  joint- 
stock  companies.  Many  of  them  have  turned  out  to 
be  very  profialile  concerns. 

The  first  attempt  to  supply  cities  in  the  United 
States  with  gas  was  made  at  Baltimore  in  1821,  and  at 
New  York  in  1823.  Both  of  these  attempts  were  un- 
successful. The  New  York  Gas-Light  Company,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  was  incorporated  March  26th, 
1823.  It  was  reorganized  in  1827,  and  then  com- 
menced a  successful  business.  The  Manhattan  Gas- 
Light  (Company  was  incorporated  with  a  capital  of 
$2,000,000,  February  26th,  1880.  Upon  these  two  Com- 
panies the  city  of  New  York  is  now  entirely  dependent 
for  gas.  The  former  Company  supplies  all  that  portion 
of  the  city  which  is  l>elow  Grand-street,  and  the  latter 
Company  all  that  portion  which  i.^  between  Grand- 
street  and  Se\-enty-ninth  street.  The  New  York  Gao» 
Light  Company  has  130  miles  of  pipes  laid  through 
the  streets  of  the  city,  ranging  from  4  to  18  inches  in 
diameter.  In  1855  this  Company  made  300,000,000 
cul)ic  feet  of  gas,  consuming  about  45,000  tons  of  coal. 
It  furnished  gas  to  3,200  street  lamps,  and  to  9,000 
private  consumers. 

The  Manhattan  Gas-Light  Company  has  200  miles 
of  pipe  laid  through  the  streets  of  the  city,  ranging 
from  3  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  In  1855  this  Company 
made  470,000,000  cubic  feet  of  gas.  It  lighted  7,148 
(.treet  lam])s,  and  furnished  gas  to  17,300  private  con- 
suiners.  Tliese  (>impanies  jointly'  light  and  keep  in 
order  for  tlu!  city  about  10,150  street  lamps,  for  which 
they  are  paid  $25  per  annum  for  each  lamp.  This  pay- 
ment nets  the  Companies,  according  to  their  estimate, 
only  $1  50  per  1000  cubic  feet  of  g.is  consumed  in  the 
lamps,  which  is  just  one  half  the  sum  chargeil  to  their 
|)rivate  customers  for  gas,  but  Is  doubtless  profitable 
even  at  that  low  rate.  The  gas  is  manufactured  from 
rich  bituminous  coals,  such  as  Cunnd  coal,  Newcastle 
coal,  and  the  Albert  coal  of  Nova  Scotia.  A  chaldron 
of  Newcastle  coal,  weighing  27  cwt.,  will  yield  : 

(Ins S,«Bfl    cubic  loot 

Coke 14    cwt. 

Animoiilaeal  liquor I'it  j^allons. 

Thick  tar 12 

A  chablrou  of  (!annel  coal  will  yield  an  average  of 
12,0IM)  cubic  feet  of  gas.  The  gas  coal  used  in  New 
York  costs  about  $10  per  clialdnm.  Tho  coke,  or  shell 
of  the  coal  after  tho  t^tis  is  extracted,  is  worth  about 
$4  |)er  chaidrcm,  and  makes  a  very  pleasant  fire  in  a 
grate.  Tho  bituminous  coal  is  thrown  in  a  hot  iron 
cylinder,  or  retort,  as  It  is  called,  whoso  mouth  Is  closed 
ami  sealed  tight  with  soft  claj'.  The  vapor  of  tho 
coal,  distilling  In  the  retort,  passes  through  a  tube,  bi' 
whieli  it  escapes  Into  a  scries  of  vessels  c. tiled  tho  con- 
denser, where  it  cools  and  deposits  all  Its  tar  and  other 
comlensiblc  impurities.  Thence  It  passes  through  an- 
other scries  of  vessels  called  tho  purlllcr,  containing 
(luicklime,  of  the  conslsteney  of  crciini,  which  cleanses 
the  vapor  of  its  sulphurous  intermixtures.  I'Voni  the 
lluio  the  purilied  vapor  of  the  coal,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  gas,  now  Hows  into  tho  gasometer,  and  Is  ready 
for  use.  From  tho  gasometer  it  is  driven,  through 
main  and  service  pipes,  into  tlio  consumers'  Imrners. 

The  machinery  of  all  gas  manufactories  Is  the  same  In 
principle,  and  seems  now  to  be  ahnost  perfect.  The  chief 
improvcmcnt.s  made  lately  In  the  machinery  consist  in 
the  nuinner  of  applying  to  the  gasometer  the  pressure 
which  regulates  the  force  of  tho  gus. 
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Tna  voiLowiNO  t*doi.ab  Viaw  rvwxNTi  rai  oonrABATiTK  Cost  ob  Pbiob  or  Gab  at  bkvxbal  LSAriNo  Citim  or 
TUB  L'nitbi)  States,  showing  al  o  the  Ybab  or  Inoobpobatiom  or  tub  Comtakt,  Datb  whbk  Oas  was  riEoT  used, 
Cost  or  >'oAt.  anu  obbikabt  anmital  Cosbumptioh,  «to. 
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Mineral   Ridge,   llrior 

Hill,  et& 
Soil  bituminous  coal. 
Voughioglieny,  or 

I'ittsburgb,  coal. 
Kanawha  cannel  and 

Yougliiogbiny, 
I'ittsburgli  coal. 
Newcastle  conl,  $s  1^ 

Cannel,  $11  20. 
Anthracite  coal. 
Pittsburgh  coul  only. 
Illtsburgh    and    Vir- 
ginia coals. 
GngllBh    cannel    and 

VlrginlaClovcrHlll. 
English     rnnnci    and 

Nowcni'tlo  prinripal. 

ly,  costing  $8  to  $10 

per  ton. 
ICiigiiah     cannel    and 

Newcastle. 
Pictoil  coal,  $«.     En. 

glish  caiini'l,  $16  50 

per  chaldron  of  2t)U0 

pounds. 


A  very  careful  and  accurate  analysis  and  photo- 
metric examination  of  wood  pas  have  hcen  made  t>y 
two  eminent  analytical  chemists  (Dr.  Wolcott  Gil)l)s, 
of  New  York,  and  Dr.  F.  A.  Genth,  of  Philadelphia), 
whose  report  of  their  chemical  results  furnishes  a  hlgli- 
ly  satisfactory  explanation  of  certain  curious  phenom- 
ena that  accompany  the  combustion  of  this  pas. 

They  examined  two  varieties  of  gas,  one  made  from 
old  field  pine,  the  other  from  small  second-griwth  oak, 
with  the  following  results  : 

Gaa  from  Pine.  Gw  from  Oak. 

SpedOc  grarily 0603  Ofi8l> 

CoiirosiTion. 

Hydrogen 32-71  80  44 

I-ipM  (arhonlr  hydrogen 2150  oSl'i 

Olef.  gas  and  hydro  carbon  vapors  .     10-57  6  44 

Carbonicoxyd 2711  2«11 

CarbKnic  acid 4-00  043 

Oxygon 0-(!6  None. 

Nitrogen 2  55  3  3!) 

100-00  100-00 

These  gases  were  collected  at  tlio  Ninth  Ward 
Works,  and  taken  to  New  York  for  analysis.  Their 
illuminating  power  was  tested  and  found  to  be  over 
2'!  candles  for  a  five-feet  burner. 

Mr.  Murdoch  in  1797  exhibited  publicly  the  results 
of  his  more  matured  plans  for  the  preparation  of  coal 
gas.  The  following  year  (l>cing  tlien  connected  with 
Messrs.  Uoultun  and  Watt'.i  engineering  work-shop)  he 
constructed  an  app:;ratus  at  the  8oho  fuundory  for  light- 
big  that  establishment,  with  suitable  arrangements  for 
the  purification  of  the  gas ;  and  these  experiments.  Dr. 
Henry  states,  "  were  continued  with  occasional  inter- 
ruptions until  the  epoch  of  the  peace  of  ISfl2,  when  the 
illumination  of  the  .Soho  manufactory  alTorded  an  op- 
portunity of  making  a  public  display  of  (lie  new  lights; 
anti  they  were  made  to  constitute  a  principal  feature 
in  that  exhibition  " 

In  I80l-'6  Mr.  Murdoch  hml  an  opportunity  of  car- 
rying his  plans  Into  eftoct  on  a  still  larger  scale,  by 
means  of  the  apparatus  erected  under  IiIh  superintend- 
ence in  the  extensive  cotton  mills  uf  Messrs.  I'hilips 
and  .Son  of  Manchester. 

It  has  lieen  alleged  that  gas-tights  were  used  in 
France  l>eforo  they  were  known  in  Kngland ;  but  as 
the  earliest  exhibition  of  tlicso  lights,  on  which  the 
claim  of  priority  of  discovery  is  founded,  took  pisce  at 
Paris  in  1802,  it  i.H  evident,  from  the  foregoing  state- 
ments,  that  the  exhibition  alluded  to  was  ten  years 
•ubaequent  to  the  first  experiment  of  Mr.  Murdoch  on 
the  subject. 

The  practicability  of  lighting  by  moans  of  coal  gas 
haring  lioi-n  H'tnonstratcd  by  Mr.  Murdoch,  •  number 


of  scientific  men  applied  their  talents  to  the  furtlicr 
development  of  the  art.  Dr.  Henry,  the  celeliralud 
chemist,  lectured  on  the  subject  in  1801  and  1806,  nnd 
furnished  many  hints  for  the  improvement  of  the  man- 
ufacture. Mr.  Clegg,  an  engineer  in  the  employment 
i  of  Uoulton  and  Watt,  was  a  worthy  successor  of  Mur- 
doch, and  for  many  years  was  the  most  eminent  gas 
engineer  of  England.  A  good  deal  of  the  machinery 
of  the  gas-house  in  its  present  form  was  contrived  by 
Mr.  Clegg,  and  to  him,  also,  we  are  indebted  for  the  in- 
genious wet  gas-meter.  In  1813  Westmiiiste-  Bridj,'e 
was  first  lighted  with  gas,  and  in  the  following  yrsr 
the  streets  of  Westminster  were  thus  lighted;  and  in 
181G  gas  l)ecamo  common  in  London.  So  rapid  wjs 
the  progress  of  this  new  mwle  of  illumination,  that  in 
tho  c  arse  of  a  few  years  after  it  was  first  infi-odureii, 
it  was  adopted  by  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  king- 
dom, for  lighting  streets  as  well  as  shops  and  pnlilic 
edifices.  In  private  houses  it  found  its  way  more 
slowly,  partly  from  an  apprchcnr'.in,  not  citirelv 
groundless,  of  the  danger  attending  the  use  of  it,  and 
partly  from  the  annoyance  which  was  cxpcricncpd  in 
many  cases  through  the  carelesg  and  imperfect  manner 
in  which  the  service-pipes  were  at  first  fitted  up.  Those 
inconveniences  have  been  in  a  great  niea.<iire,  if  not 
wholly,  removed  by  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
management  of  gas;  and  at  present  there  are  few  pri- 
vate houses  in  largo  towns  which  are  not  cither  par- 
tially or  entirely  lighted  >ip  by  it.  As  the  demand  for 
gas  increased,  various  improvements  were  from  time 
to  time  introduced,  both  in  the  mechanical  arrange- 
ments and  in  the  chemical  operations  of  the  manufac 
ture.  Tho  rapid  increase  in  the  population  of  the 
metropolis,  and  of  all  large  towns,  has  naturally  led  to 
an  increased  consumption  of  gas;  and  the  application 
of  gas  to  the  purposes  of  warming  nnd  cooking  has  also 
further  increased  the  dcn\and  for  it.  Hence  it  hixs  liceu 
not  only  necessary  that  new  gas-works  should  be  erect- 
ed for  the  supply  of  new  districts,  but  that  the  re- 
sources of  old  -Aorks  should  be  enlarged.  It  is  only  « 
few  years  ago  that  a  gas-holder  capable  of  storin); 
250,000  cbbic  feet  of  gas  was  regarded  as  of  enormnus 
si7.e ;  at  '.ho  present  time  gas-holders  arc  made  of 
double  that  capacity,  and  we  occasionally  hear  of  tlicm 
of  tho  capacity  of  upward  of  a  million  cubic  feet.  1'Ikk 
is  one  such  at  Philadelphia;  it  is  140  feet  in  dianietct 
and  70  feet  in  height.  Nor  will  such  dimensions  as 
these  be  regarded  as  superliuous  when  it  is  stated  that 
some  of  the  large  metropolitan  works  send  out  eacli 
from  a  million  to  a  million  and  •  half  cubic  feet  of  gu 
In  one  night  In  mid-winter. 
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Oauglng,  the  art  of  measuring  the  contents  of 
casks  or  vessels  of  any  form.  Gaujjinn  forms  a  part 
of  mensuration,  l)ut  is  frequently  practiced  liy  persons 
unacquainted  with  its  theoroticiil  principles,  who  work 
by  certain  rules,  with  the  aid  of  a  gau^inx-rod,  and  by 
the  sliding  rule.  The  ordinary  gauging-rod  consists 
of  four  rules  made  of  box-wood,  each  a  foot  long,  and 
united  by  brass  joints,  so  that  it  may  bo  folded  to- 
gether. The  term  gauge  or  gage  is  applied  in  various 
ways,  but  always  with  reference  to  measure  or  propor- 
tion ;  or,  in  the  literal  sense  of  the  word,  to  that  which 
bounds  or  confines  something  else.  Thus,  in  physics. 
It  is  applied  to  several  instruments  or  apparatus  for 
measuring  the  state  of  a  phenomenon ;  such  as  the 
wind-gage,  rain-gage,  the  barometer-gage  for  meas- 
uring the  degree  of  pressure  of  the  air  within  the  re- 
ceiver of  an  air-pump,  etc. ;  in  architecture,  to  the 
length  of  a  slate  below  the  lap ;  in  railway  engineer- 
ing, to  the  space  between  the  rails,  and  the  like.  See 
Gaok. 

Gazette,  a  paper  of  public  intelligence  and  news 
of  divers  countries,  first  printed  at  Venice  about  the 
year  1620,  and  so  oalled  (some  say)  because  utta  gazetla, 
a  sumll  piece  of  Venetian  coin  was  given  to  buy  or  read 
it.  Others  derive  the  name  from  gaza,  Italian  for  mag- 
pic,  I.  e.  chatterer. — Tbuslkr.  A  gazette  was  printed 
in  France  in  1631;  and  one  in  Germany  in  1715. — 
Aoui'.  Diet.  IlUt. 

Oauze.  Brass  wire-gauze  o:  cloth  is  now  mude 
of  sni'li  exquisite  fineness  that  th<i  separate  threads 
can  only  be  detected  by  close  inspection.  Messrs. 
Estivant,  who  carry  on  the  brass  manufacture  on  a 
scale  of  great  magnitude  in  France,  produce  wire  of 
remarkable  minuteness.  There  were  in  tlie  French 
department  of  the  late  exhibition  several  specimens  of 
bras!i  gauze,  each  showing  the  limit  of  fineness  to  which 
the  manufacturers  had  attained  at  the  date  of  the  sev- 
eral industrial  expositions  in  France.  Each  date  dis- 
played a  degree  of  fineness  greater  than  that  of  any 
previous  date ;  nnd  the  specimen  for  IKol  was  the  fin- 
est of  all.  It  almost  exceeds  belief  that  metal  could 
!«  wrought  to  such  nn  exquisite  degree  of  minuteness 
as  In  tliis  web.  There  wore  (j7,(j()0  meshes  in  one 
fqiiiire  Inch  of  this  brass  gauze,  or  2G0  parallel  threads 
in  one  linear  inch.  The  wire-drawing  in  the  first  in- 
flanoe.  und  the  weaving  afterward,  must  have  been 
very  carefully  conducted. 

Qeelong,  a  township  of  Victoria  colony.  South 
Australia,  comprising  five  contiguous  villages,  at  the 
heail  iif  the  west  arm  of  Port  Philip,  •ID  miles  south- 
west of  Melbourne,  with  which  it  has  constant  com- 
rauiiiiatiim  by  steam.  Populatiim  in  IHlfi,  2,0t)r).  It 
has  an  Increasing  trade  In  wool  anil  grain,  though 
larm'  vessels  can  not  approach  it  within  seven  miles. 
The  Hiver  Barwon  Hows  past  its  wnst  border  to  the 
Southern  Ocean. 

C'lHsii/nert,  Mnalera,  and  Lii/htrra  at  (leetong. — Wo 
liml  tlie  following  dedurotion  on  the  respective  rights 
ami  duties  of  consignees,  masters,  and  lightermen,  in 
the  iiroreedings  of  the  tieelong  Chamlier  of  Coni- 
raerce.  The  motion  of  which  notice  hud  been  given 
by  Mr.  McKellar,  "  that  the  committee  consider  the 
sulijoit  of  the  (telivory  of  goods  by  lighters,"  '.vas 
liroU(,'ht  under  disi-usshin,  and  after  curefid  examina- 
tion of  the  law  relating  thereto,  it  was  clearly  ascer- 
tained that  It  Is  the  duty  of  tho  master  of  tlie  vessel, 
as  soon  ns  the  arrival  of  the  ship  has  lieen  re|)ortC(I,  to 
tcive  mitico  thereof  to  the  owners  or  consignees  of  tho 
KiHsIs  on  board  ;  that  he  can  not  cscujio  from  his  lia- 
liility  by  immeiliately  landing  goods  at  a  public  wharf, 
without  giving  such  notice,  because  the  ...  livery  at 
the  wharf  Is  not  a  delivery  to  the  consignee  ;  that  if 
they  are  landed  without  such  notice  Iming  given,  nnd 
are  dostroyod  U|(on  the  wharf  by  an  accidental  fire  be- 
fore the  consignee  has  had  an  op|M)rtunity  of  taking 
them  away,  the  ship-owners  will  be  responsible  for  the 
'oss,  but  that  the  lighterman  or  mnster  of  tlio  vessel  is 
I)  i)i> 


bound  to  keep  the  goods  on  board  or  on  the  wharf  at 
his  own  risk  for  a  reasonable  time,  to  enable  the  con- 
signee or  his  assigns  to  come  and  fetch  them  ;  and  that 
the  lighterman  is  not  released  from  his  responsibility 
until  ho  has  obtained  a  receipt  for  the  goods  upon  their 
delivery  to  the  consignee. 

Gelatine  (Eng.  and  Fr. ;  Gallert,  Leim,  Gei-m.)  is 
an  animal  product  which  is  never  found  in  the  hu- 
mors, but  it  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  with  water 
the  soft  and  solid  parts  ;  as  the  muscles,  the  skin,  the 
cartilages,  bones,  ligaments,  tendons,  and  membranes. 
Isinglass  consists  almost  entirelj'  of  gelatine.  This 
substance  is  very  soluble  in  boiling  water ;  the  solu- 
tion forms  a  tremulous  mass  of  jelly  when  it  cools. 
Cold  water  has  little  action  upon  gelatine.  Alcohol 
and  tannin  (tannic  acid,  see  Gall-nuts)  precipitate 
gelatine  fiom  its  solution;  the  former  by  abstract- 
ing the  water,  the  latter  by  combining  with  the  sub- 
stance itself  into  an  insoluble  compound,  of  the  nature 
of  leather.  No  other  acid  except  the  tannic,  and  no 
alkali,  possesses  the  property  of  precipitating  gelatine. 
But  chlorine  and  certain  salts  render  its  solution  more 
or  less  turbid  ;  as  the  nitrate  and  bichloride  of  mercury, 
the  proto-chloride  of  tin,  and  a  few  others.  Sulphu- 
ric acid  converts  a  solution  of  gelatine  at  a  boiling  heat 
into  sugar.  Gelatine  consists  of  carbon,  47 '88  ;  hj'dro- 
gen,  7-M  ;  oxygen,  27'21. 

Gelatine  Casts. — Tho  beautiful  may  often  he  cre- 
ated out  of  mere  refuse  ;  an  example  of  this  is  afforded 
!)}•  the  articles  now  made  of  gelatine.  The  French 
show  peculiar  tact  in  procuring  gelatine  from  the  waste 
remnants  of  the  skins,  bones,  tendons,  ligaments,  and 
other  gelatinous  tissues  of  animals.  The  well-ordered 
abattoirs  of  Paris  and  other  large  towns,  aftbrd  facili- 
ties which  we  do  not  possess,  for  the  economical  ap- 
plication of  all  the  waste  parts  of  the  slaughtered 
animals.  M.  Greuet  has  been  the  first  to  fabricate, 
on  a  large  scale,  out  of  various  residues  of  animal 
iKKlies,  beautiful  and  diversified  products  which  have 
hitherto  been  made  of  the  more  costly  material  isin- 
glass, lie  produces  difterent  kinds  of  gehitine,  in 
tliin  sheets  ;  [)ure  and  white  films  cut  into  threads  for 
tlie  use  of  the  confectioner ;  very  thin,  white,  and 
transparent  sheets,  called  "  papier  glacii,"  or  ice-pa- 
per, for  copying  drawings ;  dyed,  gilt,  and  silvered 
gelatine  sheets,  adapted  to  tho  fabrication  of  artificial 
fiowers  and  to  the  production  of  an  almost  endless  va- 
riety of  orimmented  articles  ;  and  sheets  embossed  or 
stamped  with  elegant  oatterns.  The  gelatine  is  used, 
too,  as  n  material  in  tho  dressing  of  etulf  goods,  and 
also  ns  a  refining  ingredient  in  the  clarification  of  wine. 

Qem  (Lat.  gemma),  In  sculpture,  a  precious  stone, 
usc<l  for  tho  purpose  of  sculpture.  The  practice  of 
carving  gems  is  of  remote  antiquity,  though  it  is 
doubtful  whether  they  were  able  to  cut  the  diamond 
or  use  the  emerald  and  topaz  for  sculptural  purposes. 
The  .stones  usually  selected  are  rock-crystal  of  differ- 
ent colors,  jasper,  chnlcedimy,  onyx,  cornelian,  and 
t)lo(Kl-st(me.  Among  the  (ireeks  the  art  was  curried 
to  grout  iwrfection  ;  but  having  fallen  with  the  other 
arts  into  disuse,  its  revival  was  elTected  in  Italy  in  the 
loth  century,  and  modern  masters  have  more  than  ri- 
valed some  of  tho  ancient  productions. 

Oeneva  (l)u.  tlmever ;  Vr.  (lenii-rre;  Gcr.  Oarid, 
(Ivnrrir;  It.  .Ir^Hrt  di  (linriirn;  l,<\t.  Jiwipi-ra  aqiiii ; 
.Sp.  Agrni  de  Knihrii),  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation 
from  grain,  rectified  with  tho  udilition  of  juniper  ber- 
ries. The  hitter  gives  to  tl'o  spirit  that  peculiar  fla- 
vor by  which  it  i"  distinguished,  and  are  also  said  to 
render  it  diuretic.  (Jeneva  is  a  corruption  of  v^Miirr?, 
tho  French  term  for  tho  juniper  berry.  By  fur  tho 
best  geneva  is  made  In  Holland,  where  its  manufacture 
is  carried  on  to  n  very  grout  extent.  The  distillerios 
of  Hohie<lam  havo  long  i)een  famous,  nnd  are  at  pres- 
ent in  a  very  prosperous  condition.  Schiedam  geneva 
is  made  solely  of  spirit  obtained  from  rye  und  barley, 
flavored  with  juniper  berries.     It  becomes  milder,  und 
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acquires,  as  it  gets  old,  an  oily  flavor  disliked  hy  Hol- 
landers ;  honce  neurlj'  the  whole  of  the  "  Schiedam" 
Is  exported,  princi[ially  to  the  East  Indies.  There 
ve  no  fewer  than  100  distilleries  in  Schiedam, 
200  in  other  parts  of  Holland,  and  not  more  than 
40  in  Belgium.  The  entire  annual  produce  of  the 
distillery  in  Holland  is  estimated  at  2,000,000  ankers, 
or  20,600,000  wine  gallons,  of  which  about  two  thirds 
■T8  exported. — Clobt,  Detcription  Geographique  da 
Pay  has,  p.  32. 

Oflnoa,  »  maritime  city  of  Italy,  once  the  capital 
of  the  famous  republic  of  that  name,  now  of  a  province 
of  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia,  at  the  bottom  of  the  ex- 
tensive gulf  to  which  it  gives  its  name ;  the  light- 
house being  in  lat.  44°  24'  18"  N.,  long.  8°  54'  24" 
E.  Population  in  1K48, 100,;i82.  Genoa  is  one  of  the 
finest  cities  of  Europe,  and  noted  as  the  birth-place  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  in  the  j'ear  1441.  In  general, 
the  streets  are  inconveniently  narrow  ;  but  some  of 
the  principal  ones  are  moderataly  wide,  and  consist 
almost  entirely  of  public  buildings  and  private  palaces 
erected  diirin}^  the  period  of  her  |irospenty.  Being 
built  on  a  rising  ground,  in  the  form  of  an  ampliithea- 
tre,  the  ap|>earanoe  of  the  town  from  the  sea  is  most 
magnilicent,  and  justifies  the  epithet  given  to  her  of 
*'  la  tuperha." 

Its  ancient  inhabitants  were  th  igueretl,  who  sub- 
mitted to  the  Romans,  115  B.C.,  and  underwent  tlie 
revolutions  of  the  Koman  emjiire  till  a.d.  950.  The 
Genoese  revolt  agamst  their  cuiint,  choose  a  doge  and 
other  magistrates  from  among  their  nobility,  and  (be- 
came an  aristocratic  republic,  1080  to  lO.'M.  Several 
revolutions  occurred  up  to  1528,  when  the  celelirated 
Andrew  Doi-ia  rescued  his  countrj-  from  the  domin- 
ion of  foreign  power*.  Itombardeil  by  the  French 
in  1684,  and  by  the  British  in  1688  and  1715. 
Genoa  was  taken  by  the  lm|>erialists,  December  8th, 
1746 ;  but  their  oppression  of  the  people  was  such, 
that  the  latter  suddenly  rose  and  ex|)elled  their  con- 
querors, who  again  liesieged  the  city  tlie  next  year, 
August  17,  without  effect,  (icnoa  lost  Corsica,  1780. 
The  celebrated  bank  failed  1750.  The  city  sustained 
a  siege  br  a  Brltif.li  tlcet  and  Austrian  army,  until 
literally  starved,  and  was  evacuated  by  capitulation, 
May,  1800  ;  liut  it  was  surrendered  to  the  Kreni'h  soon 
after  their  victory  at  Mari>iigo.  The  I.igurian  rcpul>- 
lic  was  founded  u|>on  tliat  of  Genoa,  in  1801,  and  the 
doge  solemnly  invpstcu,  .Vugust  10,  1802.  (ienoa  was 
annexed  to  the  Kremli  empire,  May  25,  1805.  It  sur- 
rendered to  the  coniliined  English  and  Sii'ilian  army, 
April  18,  1814  ;  and  was  transferred  to  the  king  of 
Sardinia  in  1816.  Insurrection  against  Victor  Em- 
manuel, April  Ist;  subdued,  .\pril  11,  1849. 

Pi>ri. — 'I'hc  harlxir  is  semicircular,  tlie  diameter 
being  al>out  UMH)  fathoms.  It  is  artllicial,  lieing 
formed  by  two  gigantic  mides  having  opposite  direc- 
tions. That  on  the  eai't  side,  Ciillcd  the  old  mole  {mtilo 
rtrfhiii),  projects  from  the  ccutro  of  the  city  west  by 
south.  It  is  about  2tiO  fatlmnis  in  length,  and  has  a 
battery  near  its  middle.  The  new  mole  (mn/o  iiMoro), 
on  the  opiHisite  side  of  the  poit,  adjoins  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  suburli  of  St.  Pietrod'Arena,  [iroject- 
ing  about  2M  fathoms  from  tlic  slioro  in  an  E.S.E. 
direction.  The  mole  heads  bear  fmm  eacli  otiier  N.K. 
by  E.  and  S.W.  by  W.,  the  distance  between  them, 
forming  the  rnlranre  to  the  harbor,  being  about  <150 
fath(mis.  The  light-house  is  without  the  |H>rt,  on  tho 
west  side,  near  tlie  extroniity  of  a  prijnt  of  laml,  and 
contiguous  to  the  liottum  of  the  new  mole.  It  is  a  loftv 
square  t'lwer  ;  and  as  it  stands  on  a  lii|.'h  rmk.  and  is 
painteil  white,  it  in  visildo  <■  '  lear  weather  at  a  great 
distance.  There  is  also  a  li....)or  light  at  the  extrem- 
ity of  the  new  nude.  The  e  is  no  dilliciilty  in  enter- 
ing the  harlHir;  the  ground  is  clean,  and  there  is 
plenty  of  water,  particularly  on  the  side  next  the  new 
mole;  i'!ir<>,  however,  must  be  taken,  in  coming  from 
the  west,  to  give  tho  light-house  point  a  gnoil  oiling. 


Moderate-sized  merchantmen  Gommonly  anchor  inside 
the  old  mole  contiguous  to  the  porta  franco,  or  bonded- 
warehouses,  having  a  hawser  made  fast  to  the  mole, 
and  an  anchor  ahead.  Men-of-war,  and  tho  largest 
class  of  merchantmen  may  anchor  inside  the  new 
mole,  bnt  they  must  not  come  too  near  the  shore. 
Ships  sometimes  anchor  without  the  harbor  in  from 
10  to  26  fathoms,  the  light-house  bearing  N.  |  W.  • 
distant  2  or  8  miles.  The  south  west-wind  occasions 
a  heavy  swell,  but  the  bottom  is  clay,  and  holds  well. 
Within  the  town  are  two  rather  shallow  basins  de- 
signed for  galleys  and  small  trading-vessels.  There 
is  also  an  arsenal. 

Money. — Accounts  were  formerly  kept  at  Genoa  in 
lire  or  20  soldi,  each  soldo  containing  12  denari,  and 
money  was  divided  into  6anco  m\Af  uori  di  banco.  Itut 
since  the  1st  of  January-,  1827,  the  ancient  metliud  of 
reckoning  has  ceased,  and  accounts  are  now  kept  in 
lire  Italiane,  divided  into  cents.  The  weight  and  fine- 
ness of  the  new  coins  arc  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
France  ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange=25-20  lire  perXl, 
if  estimated  in  silver  at  5p.  2d.  au  oz.,  and  25-54,  if  es- 
timated in  silver  at  6s.  an  oz.  6  old  lire  di  bai.cu  are 
equsl  to  5  new  lire  very  noarly. — Manuel  de  Nelktn- 
brecher. 

Weightt  and  Meamreii. — Those  formerly  in  use  in 
Genoa  are  descrilied  in  the  old  editions  of  M  T  ii  m.uch's 
Diet.  In  1847  the  French  system  of  weights  and 
measures  was  introduced,  the  only  difference  being 
the  substitution  of  Italian  for  French  names.  Thus, 
the  chilofframma  (kilog.)=2-2  lbs.  avoinl,  (60|chllog. 
lieing  verj-  nearly  equal  to  112  lbs.) ;  the  libbra  (livre) 
or  ponnd=J  chilog.=ri  lb.  avoird. ;  the  ijiiinlak 
centinajo,  or  cwt.  —220  lbs.  avoird. ;  and  tho  ellolitro 
(hecttditre),  liquid  measure=22  imp.  galls.  ;  ditto, 
dry  measure=2J  imp.  bush.  ;  the  metro  {metre)= 
89-37  inches,  etc.  A  Imrrel  of  oil=59i  chiIog.=14J 
imp.  galls.  .Ml  tares  of  usage  were  aliolished  at  tiie 
same  time  that  the  French  metrical  system  was  intro- 
duced. 

The  lianL  nj"  Genoa,  or  of  St.  George,  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  celebrated  banks  of  circulation  iinil 
deposit  in  Europe.  Until  1746,  when  the  bank  was 
pillaged  by  the  Ausfrians,  it  was  customary  to  make 
all  bills  of  exchange  drawn  ujioii  denoa  piyalili!  in 
bunco  ;  but  since  then  they  liave  generally  been  mane 
payalile  in  money  yi/on  (//  bunco.  In  1800,  when  the 
French  were  besieged  in  (Ienoa  by  the  Austrians,  they 
tiMik  the  treasure  of  the  bank  to  pay  their  troops.  The 
establishment  has  no\er  recovered  (torn  this  Mow; 
some  warehouses,  and  a  part  of  the  town's  n^venue. 
were  assigiie<l  to  it,  liiit  they  yield  a  very  poor  illvi- 
dend.  It  Is  no  longer  used  as  a  place  of  de|msit  for ' 
money. 

Trade,  etc. — Genoa  is  the  entrepot  of  a  lari;e  extent 
of  coiintrj- ;  and  her  commerce,  though  iiil'iridr  to 
what  it  once  was,  is  verA-  considerable,  and  has  lat- 
terly been  iui-rensing.  She  is  a  free  p<jrt ;  that  i«,  a 
|iort  where  giwds  may  lie  warehoused  and  e\|H)rte(l 
free  of  duty.  The  exports  consist  partly  of  the  raw 
products  of  the  ndjiieent  countrj",  such  as  ollv"  ciil  (an 
article  of  great  value  and  ini|Mirtiince\  rice,  fruitu, 
cheese,  rags,  steel,  nrgol,  etc.  ;  partly  of  the  {Hdilucts 
of  her  munufacturing  industry,  such  ns  silks.  ilainasli», 
and  velvets  (for  tho  production  of  which  she  has  hcen 
hing  famous^,  thrown  silk,  paper,  soap,  works  in  mar- 
ble, alaliaster,  coral,  etc  ;  the  printol  colttnis  uf  .Swit- 
7:erland.  and  the  other  pniducts  of  that  coiintrv  and  of 
the  western  parts  of  l.ombnrdy,  intended  for  tlio  south 
of  I'',uro|«!  anci  the  Levant ;  and  partly  of  the  various 
foreign  pro(bicts  Iproiight  liy  sea,  and  placed  in  ;»rM 
frnnrn.  Tlic  impiirts  principally  consist  of  nitton 
and  woiden  stutfs ;  cotton  wool,  mostly  from  Kityf"' 
com  fnim  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  and  Bnrbarv  ;  sUjjar. 
salted  llsh,  spices,  coffee,  cochineal,  indigo,  hiilcs.  iron, 
and  naval  stores  from  tho  Baltic ;  hnnlware,  ami  til 
plates  from  England  ;  wool,  tobacco,  load  (priiiii|«illv 
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from  Spain),  wax,  etc.  Corn,  barilla,  GalUpoll  oil, 
cotton,  valonia,  sponge,  galls,  aad  other  products  of 
the  countries  adjoining  the  Black  Sea,  Sicily,  the  Le- 
vant, etc.,  may  in  general  be  had  here,  though  not  in 
so  great  abundance  as  at  Leghorn.  The  abolition  of 
the  various  duties  and  custom-house  fees  formerly 
charged  on  the  transit  of  goods  through  Genoa  and  tlie 
Sardinian  territories,  has  had  a  very  beneflcial  influ- 
ence on  the  trade  of  this  port,  particularly  as  regards 
tlie  Importation  of  raw  cotton  for  Switzerland  and  Mi- 
Im,  as  well  as  of  the  dilTerent  descriptions  of  colonial 
produce. 

Account  or  tiik  frihoipal  Abtiolks  or  Export  from 
Urnoa,  wrru  thrib  Pbiokb,  fbrr  on  Board,  ik  Itai- 

lAN   AND  EnOLISU   MoNRY,  5TU  JlTNB,  1858.* 


Artkki. 


Checw,  Parmesan. .BO  kll. 

i(1tron,  preserved...     " 

Cream  of  Tartar " 

'Em^iices :  lomon....^ kl! 

biTjcainot " 

oraiigo " 

Galls:  Turkey,  blue 
i  Who  it  (trocn..  .50  kll. 

Oum  Arabic:  picked. i  kU 
In  nortv aUkIL 

Hemp:  Bologna... lUOkil. 

2dniidl8t " 

conlsge,  1st " 

Sd " 

Fcrrara  cordage.      " 
Piedmont,  Ist...      " 

'.  combed " 

Linseed,  Sicily  and 

Sardinia " 

BlacliSca " 

Efyptlan " 

Llauoi  Ic'i  paste,  Ca- 
labria  60  kll 

Sicilian " 

Manna,  In  flakes J  kll. 

in  sort* " 

Maiidor  roots,  levant    " 

Opium,  Turkey 


Prion  In  luUu      PrlceTlii      Ii,''5,";\ 


18) 

75 

80 

8 

8 
8 

ITO 
1 

75 
106 
104 
86 
91 
76 
60 
180 

2S 
25 
26 

86 
62 
7 
8 
60 
15 


Urrai. 
—180 
-80 

—  0 
60—  0 
60—  0 
60—  0 

—  0 
50—  2 

—  0 

—108 
—106 


—  88 

—  0 
—140 

60-  29 

—  26 

—  26 


60— 


Oil,  Genoa,  super bar.  1 15 

Oalllpoll "      72 

Tnnis "     75 

Sicily "     78 

Sardinia "      92 

Papcr,Flotctta,l4lb8.  p  10 

roams!  44 

Paper  —  Al    .UoMo,  p.  10^  86 
17  lbs.  reams 

(Julcksilrer t  kll  j  72 

liaiK,  linen,  1st Mkll.l    4 

"   "   2d "  181 


0  0 
0  5 


.Sd.. 


20 
•22 
18 

88 
40 
88 
86 
88 
80 
26 
27 
8 

100 
127 
95 

114 
64 
66 
67 

1(1 
15 
IH 
14 
17 
16 
12 


—  47 

—  88 

—  74 
2,V-  0 
90—  0 

ir>—   0 

20—  0 

—  IS 

-84 

—  41 

—  89 

—  H8 

—  U 

—  82 

—  0 

—  0 
60—  6 

-110  1 

-181 

—102 

-125 

—  7« 

—  68 

—  61 

M— 17 

—  15 
50-  19 
50—  16 

—  17 
50—  0 

—  12 


7  6 

8  11 
8  4 

46  12 
45  19 
41  19 
89  15 
88  0 
28  6 
59  19 

2  4 
1  19 

1  19 

8  16 

2  5 
0  6 
0  2 
2  2 
0  11 

•^S  8 
55  8 
68  4 
55  18 
71  4 

0  8 
U  8 

0  6 
0  8 
8  0 
0  0 
0  0 

0  15 

1  7 
1  12 

I  1  11 
i  1  10 

1  T 

1  16 

1  0 

I  1  1 

j  0  4 

0  0 


d.   I 

*> 

6  66 

7  44' 

8  I 
A 

S 

6 

0 
0 

7 
8 
4 
10 


4 

0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

11 

2 

8 
8 

8  20 
2  68 
1  88 
11 
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cwt 
lb. 


cwt 


ton. 


cwt 
lb. 

4i 

cwt. 

lb. 

252  gal. 


476  shts 


lb. 


cwt. 


0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

0  0 

'  2  0 
I  1  16 
■   2  6 

;  1 16 

'  2  1 

1  19 

I  1  B 


8 


6 

0 
8 
10 
7 
1 

in  10 

0  00' 

9  881 

II  20 

6  271 

6  119 

6  85, 

4 

10 
8 
7 
6 
2 
7 


lb. 


illlcc,  Italian 

Slltj,  raw  Genoa  and 

.    IMo.iniont t  kll. 

uhite  and  yellow  " 

Organzlns  is— -'0..  " 

20—22..  " 

"         22—26..  " 

Trams,  1st " 

"      2dand8d..  '• 

SovvlTift  lilack " 

assorted " 

Wnle.  Island  2d.  " 
Wools,  vl/.: 
i   Morciccn.  washed. 50 kll. 

Tunis " 

T«nitarockikC)dc».sa  " 
Kus>la      niertnoB 

balf  washed ....  " 

DniKasi " 

Mororco  unwashed  " 

TnnIs " 

drains,  vl/.. : 
\Vliciit.I'oll'<h  soft.. beet. 
Oalarzand  Itralla..    " 

Harlclta " 

l!oMn'l;a " 

li.ird  'i'liiiiraroek ...    " 

Miirliiiiripli' " 

liiillaii  Corn.  Oalaes   " 

•  From  the  Circnlar  of  flrants,  Balfour  *  Co.,  Leghorn. 

Gentian  ((lor.  Knzian  ;  Vr.  (lentlane ;  It.  Genziana; 
Sp,  Jenilnna ;  Ru8.  Knzian ;  Lat.  Oenlianit),  tlio  roots 
of  two  alpine  plants,  (lenliami  lutea  and  ilentiann  pnr- 
piirea,  foimd  growing  in  Switzerland  and  Austria,  the 
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Apennines,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  North  America.  Those 
brought  to  this  country  come  from  Germany,  They 
are  in  pieces  of  various  lengths  and  thiciittesa,  twisted, 
and  wrinliled  on  the  outside,  and  covered  with  a 
brownish-gray  cuticle.  They  have  no  particnlar  odor; 
and  the  taste  is  intensely  bitter,  without  iMing  nause- 
ous.— Thomson's  Ditptntatory. 

Geodesy  (Gr.  yri,  and  daiu,  J  divide),  literally  sig- 
nifies the  division  of  the  earth,  in  which  sense  it  is 
sj'nonymous  with  land-surveying;  but  it  is  usually 
employed  in  a  more  general  sense  to  denote  that  part 
of  practical  geometry  which  has  for  its  object  the  de- 
termination of  the  magnitude  and  ^^^.ire  either  of  the 
whole  earth,  or  of  any  given  portion  of  its  surface. 
In  this  sense  it  comprehends  all  the  geometrical  or 
trigonometrical  operations  that  are  necessary  for  con- 
structing a  map  of  a  country,  measuring  the  lengths 
of  degrees,  etc.  In  order  to  construct  an  accurate 
map,  or  dcte'  aiine  the  form  and  dimensions  of  a  coun- 
try-, it  is  necessar}',  in  the  first  place,  to  determine  the 
absolute  distances  between  tlie  several  stations  or 
points;  secondly,  to  determine  the  azimuths  of  the 
lines  thus  measured,  that  is,  their  situation  with  re- 
spect to  the  meridian ;  and  thirdly,  the  differences  of 
latitude  and  longitude  of  the  stations.  The  opera- 
tions necessary  for  determining  the  absolute  distances, 
comprehending  the  measurement  of  a  base,  the  ob- 
servation of  angles,  the  computation  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangles,  and  tlielr  reduction  to  the  same  level, 
are  called  the  geodesical  or  geodetical  operations  ;  while 
those  which  are  required  for  determining  the  azimuths 
and  latitudes  are  called  the  astronomical  operations. 
The  determination  of  the  figure  and  dimensions  of  the 
earth  is  a  problem  of  very  great  importance  to  astron- 
omy and  geograph}',  and  has  accordingly  at  all  times 
t>een  a  sul>ject  of  much  interest  to  mathematicians ; 
l)ut  it  is  only  since  towanl  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury' that  operations  on  an  adequate  scale  for  its  solu- 
tion have  i)een  undertaken  in  different  parts  of  the 
world.  For  the  results  of  the  more  important  of  these 
operations,  see  Degree. 

Oeography.  Tlio  first  correct  record  we  have  of 
geographical  knowledge  is  from  Hompr,  He  describes 
the  shield  of  Achilles  as  representing  the  earth,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea. — Iliad.  He  accurately  describes 
the  coun'.ries  of  Greece,  islands  of  the  Archipelago, 
and  site  of  Troy.  The  priests  taught  that  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Delphos  was  the  centre  of  the  world. 
Anuximnnder  of  Miletus  was  the  inventer  of  geo- 
graphical maps,  about  5G8  n.  c.  Ilipparchus  attempt- 
ed to  reduce  geography  to  mathematical  bases  alraut 
135  B.  o.  It  was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the 
Moors  of  Barbarj-  and  Spain,  about  A.  D.  1201. — Leno- 
l.ET.  The  invention  of  tlie  mariner's  compass  is  the 
important  connecting  link  between  ancient  and  mod- 
em geography.  The  modern  maps  and  charts  were 
introduced  into  England  by  Bavtholomew  Columbus 
to  illustrate  iiis  brother's  theory  respecting  a  western 
continent,  A.  i).  1189. — Havdx.  The  term  Geography, 
derived  from  two  (Jreek  words,  yea,  the  earth,  and  yim<pu, 
I  ti-rilt;  signilics  o  discription  of  the  earth.  The  descrip- 
tion to  which  this  title  is  applied  may  l)e  more  or  less 
general ;  either  embracing  such  truths  as  only  belong 
to  the  earth  considered  as  one  whole,  or  extending  to 
particular.^  which  belong  to  and  distinguish  the  sev- 
eral coimtrie.s  spread  over  its  surface.  In  whichso- 
ever of  tbe.se  two  aspects  the  subject  be  regarded,  a 
vast  field  opens  to  tlie  view  of  the  observer.  In  order 
to  give  a  full  and  accuroto  description  of  the  earth,  it 
would  lie  requisite  to  consider  it  in  reference  to  its 
motion,  llgure,  and  magnitude  ;  in  reference  to  its  rela- 
tion to  tlit^  other  bodies  of  tlie  imiverse,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  j)lanetary  system  of  which  it  forms  a 
part ;  in  reference  to  its  surface,  as  diversified  by  land 
and  sea,  mountains  and  valleys,  lakes  and  rivers ;  in 
reference  to  tlio  materials  which  compose  its  crust,  and 
to  its  internal  structure  ;  in  reference  to  the  constitution 
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of  the  atmoaphere  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  the 
effects  arising  from  the  varintlons  in  ntmospherica! 
pressure,  temperature,  and  humidity.  Nor  would  it 
be  enough  to  connider  the  earth  only  as  a  mass  of  in- 
ert and  unorganized  matter;  It  would  be  necessary 
to  regard  it  in  its  relations  to  vegetable  and  animal 
life  ;  und  to  trnoe  the  phenomena  which  these,  in  their 
endless  variety,  present  in  its  various  divisions  and 
provinces.  It  would  still  further  l>e  necessary  to  view 
it  as  the  abode  of  man  himself,  and  as  modilied  by  his 
existence  ;  divided  into  states  and  kingdoms ;  adorned 
with  cities,  and  all  the  noble  monuments  of  civilized  life. 

Such  Is  an  outline  of  the  picture  which  geography, 
in  the  most  unlimited  meaning  of  the  term,  should 
exhibit  of  the  globe.  To  fill  up  this  picture  in  all  its 
parts,  it  would  evidently  l>e  necessart-  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences.  Hut  the  de- 
scription is  usually  of  a  less  extended  character,  lieing 
confined  rhiefiy  to  the  more  olivious  and  xtriking 
features  of  the  various  regions  and  countries  of  the 
earth. 

In  the  wide  range  which  the  sul>ject  presents,  sev- 
eral divisions  and  subdivisions  are  suggested  l)y  the 
different  views  in  which  the  earth  maj*  \te  considered. 
The  three  fnllowing  divisions  are  the  most  important : 

1.  Mathrmatical  (Imgraphji,  which  illustrates,  on 
astnmomical  principles,  the  figure,  magnitude,  and  mo- 
tion of  the  earth  ;  teaches  how  to  determine  the  posi- 
tions of  places  on  its  surfa<^  ;  explains  the  construction 
of  globes,  with  their  apjilicatlnn  to  the  solution  of 
problems  ;  and  shows  how  the  whole  or  any  portion  of 
the  earth's  surface  may,  on  the  principles  of  projection, 
be  delineated  on  a  map  or  chart. 

2.  Phyticol  Genifraphy,  which  treats  of  the  mutual 
relations  of  the  diversified  ol)jects  found  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  including  the  atmosphere  by  which  it  is 
surrounded ;  ond  explains  the  causer,  whether  of  a 
chemical  or  mechanical  description,  that  produce  the 
modifications  and  changes  which  are  continually  taking 
place  in  them. 

.1.  Piilitifnl,  or  Histimenl  Geoi/raphy,  which  describes 
the  earth  as  divided  into  countries,  occupied  by  vari- 
ous nations,  and  ini|)roved  by  human  art  ami  industry. 
It  traces  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the  difler- 
ent  races  and  tril>es  of  mankind,  explaining  their 
social  institutions,  and  ascertaining  the  place  which 
each  occupies  in  the  scale  of  civilization. 

From  this  general  arrangement  of  the  subject,  it  is 
evident  that  geography  depends  for  its  rank  as  a  sci- 
ence on  its  intimate  connection  with  various  liranchcs 
of  knowle<lge,  wliich,  taking  their  rise  from  investiga- 
tions instituted  in  reference  to  the  nature  and  mutual 
relations  of  the  objects  on  the  earth,  or  connected  with 
it,  furnish  those  accurate  views  which  must  be  obtained 
lieforc  any  thing  like  a  precise  description  can  be  given 
of  the  globe  we  Inhabit,  or  of  any  (torticm  of  it.  With 
regard  to  what  belongs  to  Physical  (ieogruphy,  we 
must  refer  the  reader  to  the  artiiles  I'liysicAi,  (iEoc.- 
RAPHy,  MiNKKAi.ooY,  Mktkoiiouxi V,  eti.,  in  the 
new  edition  of  the  J'nri/c.  Jtrit.  What  lielongs  to 
Political  or  Historical  (ieography  will  be  found  undc^r 
the  names  of  the  res|)ective  countries.  The  f<dlowing 
article  will  l)c  limited  to  a  viewof  the  progress  of  Geo- 
graphical Discover}-. 

I'ltiyren  oj  (lio'/riijihirnl  lliirnrery. — There  are 
many  circumstances  in  the  condition  of  man  which 
connect  him  so  closely  with  the  globe  which  he  inhal>- 
its,  as  to  render  almolutely  necessarj-  to  his  existence 
a  knowledge  of  at  least  the  neighl><>rlKMid  of  the  s|iot 
where  his  lot  is  c^uit.  It  is  from  the  earth  that  he 
must  derive  the  means  of  sul>slstence  and  accommoda- 
tion, the  materials  on  which  his  industry  is  to  lie  ex- 
erted, anil  those  objects  in  the  exc-hange  of  which 
commerce  consists.  In  every  stage  of  his  progress, 
therefore,  from  barliarism  to  civilization,  he  must  em- 
ploy some  attention  and  oliservatlon,  in  order  to  dis- 
cover in  what  res|iect8  the  objects  with  wlilch  he  is 


surrounded  are  qualified  to  contribute  to  the  supply  of 
his  wants,  and  to  his  comfort  and  convenience.  Kvcn 
while  he  i^iams  the  forest  In  the  savage  state,  he  must 
make  himself  acquainted  with  many  circumstances  a 
knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  either  to  give  him 
success  in  the  chase,  or  to  direct  him  in  retracing  his 
steps  to  the  place  where  he  has  fixed  his  dwelling. 
Kut  it  is  not  until  men  have  united  in  society,  and 
that  neighboring  communities  have  begun  to  hold  mu- 
tual intercourse,  that  thou  feelings  und  passions  are 
effectually  aroused  which  stimulate  to  the  arduo  s 
pursuits  of  geographical  discovery.  Commerce  and 
war,  with  the  spirit  of  adventure  which  usually  ac- 
company them,  have,  without  doubt,  been  among  the 
first  causes  of  geographical  research.  In  the  train  of 
these  have  followed  the  workings  of  avarice  and  the 
alms  of  ambition.  As  the  human  mind  has  advanced 
in  its  career  of  improvement,  curiosity,  with  iin  cii- 
largemect  of  views  and  desires,  has  lieen  called  into 
action  ;  and  voyages  have  lieen  undertaken  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  discovering  new  countries  and  explur- 
ing  unknown  seas. 

In  tracing  the  efi'ects  which  these  causes  have  pro- 
duced  in  the  gradual  increase  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge, it  will  contribute  to  distinctness  to  keep  in  view 
a  threefold  division,  which  the  subject  naturally  ss- 
smues,  namely,  ancient  geography,  extending  from  the 
earliest  period  of  historj-  down  to  the  time  wlien,  tlie 
Koman  empire  having  been  overrun  liy  barbarous  uu- 
tions  from  several  quarters,  Kuro|)e  was  ovcrwiielmeil 
in  the  darkness  which  jireceded  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing ;  the  geography  iifthe  middle  ages,  extending  from 
the  revival  of  letters  to  the  fifteenth  century,  when 
the  discoveries  of  the  Portuguese  began  to  lay  u  wider 
foinidution  for  the  science  ;  and  modem  geography 
which  embraces  the  mo.st  recent  discoveries,  and  is 
jirogrossively  improving  l)y  the  accessions  which  it  is 
receiving  from  the  labors  and  science  of  modern  travel- 
ers  and  navigators. 

The  Phauiiciuus  are  the  earliest  commercial  people 
of  whose  discoveries  we  liave  any  correct  accounts. 
This  people  seem  first  to  have  ex])lored  the  coast  of  the 
Mediterranean.  Their  navigators  at  length  cxtendcil 
their  voyages  through  the  Straits  of  Uadcs,  noweallej 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  entered  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
and  visited  the  western  coasts  of  .Spain  and  .\frii'a. 
In  many  places  to  which  they  resorted  tlicy  planted 
c<donics  ;  and  sought,  liy  instructing  the  inbaliitanta, 
in  some  measure,  in  their  arts  and  improvements,  tn 
open  a  wider  sphere  for  their  commerce.  The  learned 
liochart,  led  by  the  analogy  between  the  Plurnician 
tongue  and  the  oriental  languages,  has  endeavored  to 
follow  the  tracks  of  the  Phcenicians,  both  alonn  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and  those  of  the  Atlantic. 
These  ani'logies  are  not  always  sure  guides ;  Imt  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  I'adiz  was  originally  a 
I'hni>ni('inn  colony,  and  it  is  not  likely  thut  this  was 
the  only  one  fonne<l  by  that  enterprising  people. 

The  Arabian  (Julf,  or  Ked  Sea,  oflered  to  the  I'ho'. 
nicians  another  tield  of  naval  and  commercial  exer- 
tion, to  the  improvement  of  which  the  distance  of 
Tyre,  the  emporium  of  their  trade,  was  the  only  oh- 
Rtado.  This  induced  tlieiu  to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  Khinocrura  or  liliinocolura,  the  iiort  in  th.' 
Mediterranean  nearest  to  the  Ked  Sea.  ('onnniiditio* 
purchased  in  Arabia,  Kthiopia,  and  India,  were  lanleil 
at  Kluh,  the  safest  harbor  in  the  lied  Sea  towaril  tlie 
north  ;  thence  they  were  conveyed  overland  to  lihino- 
colura  :  and  being  there  reshipped,  they  were  cirried 
to  Tyre,  whence  they  were  distributed  over  thi  world. 

Tlie  wealth  and  |Miwer  which  accrued  to  tlie  rha'ui- 
cians  from  their  being  in  the  solo  possession  of  t!io 
lucrative  trade  of  the  Kast,  incited  the  .lews,  their  neigh- 
bors, under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  David  and  Solc>- 
mon,  to  desire  a  partii'i|>ation  in  its  advantages.  Their 
coiKiuest  of  Idumeii,  wliic-h  stretches  along  the  lied 
Sea,  put  it  in  the  jHiwer  of  yoluinon  to  tit  out  u  licet ; 
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wlilln  hlfl  alllnnce  with  Hiram,  Iting  of  Tyre,  ena1>1ed 
liim  to  command  tlie  slcill  of  tlie  Phoenicians  for  the 
rniuliioting  of  the  voyage.  Parsing  through  the  Straits 
of  Itiil)elman(lel,  they  carried  on  commerce  in  the  In- 
diiin  Ocean  ;  and  no  distant  were  the  countries  to  which 
they  traded,  that  the  voyage  occupied  no  less  than 
three  yeiir*.  Hut  though  the  Jews  thus  for  a  time  en- 
jTsged  in  the  pursuits  of  trade,  yet  the  tendency  of 
their  institutions,  which  were  expressly  designed  to 
preserve  them  ii  separate  people,  was  unfavorable  to 
the  development  of  the  commercial  spirit  which  their 
monnrchs  wished  to  foster  among  them.  This,  joined 
with  the  division  of  the  Icingdom  on  the  death  of  Sol- 
onion,  proved  fatal  to  their  rising  greatness  as  a  com- 
mercial people,  and  excluded  them  from  ranicing  among 
the  nations  who  liave  contrihuted  to  the  advancement 
of  geographical  linowledge.  It  is  perhaps  impossihle 
to  t\\  with  certainty  the  limits  which  liounded  thegeo- 
(jnipliiciil  researches  of  the  Fhoeniciuns,  on  accountof  the 
difticuity  there  is  of  assigning  the  precise  places  marked 
out  liy  the  names  then  given  to  tlie  countries  to  which 
they  traded.  The  length  of  time  occupied  in  the  voy- 
Rjje,  and  the  nature  of  the  cargoes  brought  home,  with 
s  few  other  circumstances  of  the  same  vague  kind,  am 
the  only  particulars  afforded  to  direct  us  in  the  deter- 
mination. Thus,  the  country  of  Ophir,  to  which  the 
Phrenicians  navigated  the  ships  of  Solomon,  must  lie 
ascertained  by  thie  facts  that  the  voyage  thither  and 
homeward  occupied  three  years,  and  that  the  cargo 
consisted  of  "  gold,  and  silver,  ivory,  and  apes,  and 
peacocks."  Among  the  various  opinions  which  have 
lieen  entertained  respecting  the  position  of  this  distant 
country,  the  most  prol)able  appears  to  l)e  that  it  was 
situated  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as 
Scf«ln.  To  this  quarter  every  indication  seems  clearly 
to  |ioiiit ;  and  whatever  objections  may  appear  to  stand 
in  tlie  way,  in  consideration  of  t  ,e  remoteness  of  the 
region,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered,  these 
niimit  of  being  answered  liy  a  reference  to  the  length 
of  time  required  for  the  voj-age,  and  to  the  wealth, 
naval  skill,  and  ample  resources,  at  the  command  of 
the  mnnarclis  engaged  in  the  traffic. 

Tlie  regions  always  spoken  uf  in  Scripture  as  the 
most  remote  witli  which  the  Hebrews  and  Phcenicians 
were  acquainted,  are  Tarshish,  Ophir,  the  Isles  Slieba 
and  Dedan,  the  rivers  (iog,  Magog,  and  the  North, 
Without  entering  into  any  discussion,  we  may  give 
what  appear  to  be  the  most  prol>able  conclusions  witli 
regard  to  the  positions  of  the  countries  to  wliicli  these 
names  were  applied,  Tarshish  is  a  country  from 
which  two  voyages  are  spoken  of  in  Scripture  as  Iwing 
made ;  one  tiy  the  Mediterranee  >,  l>ringing  iron,  sil- 
ver, lead,  ami  tin,  the  produce  of  Spain  au<i  Britain  ; 
the  other  by  the  Hed  Sea,  bringing  gold,  ivory  and 
other  productions  of  tn>pical  Africa.  These  two  voy- 
ages, tliougli  at  first  they  appear  incongruous,  if  bu|)- 
|xisp(l  to  be  made  to  the  same  country,  may  be  reconciled 
l>,v  supposing  that  Tarshish  is  fundamentally  Carthago, 
which  monopolized  almost  entirely  the  commerce  of 
Spain  and  Britain,  and  was  the  medium  through  which 
the  commodities  of  the  West  wore  distriliuted ;  and 
that  the  name  of  tills  great  African  metropolis  was  ex- 
tenilftl  to  the  whole  of  the  continent  of  Africa,  Tho 
Isles  are  the  whole  southern  coasts  of  Kur<'|)e,  consist- 
ing either  of  real  islands  or  peninsular  tracts,  Sheba 
is  the  sontlicm  portion  of  tluit  part  of  tho  coast  of 
.\r:iliia  which  lH)rders  on  the  Hed  Sea ;  while  Dedan 
lies  U|Min  the  opposite  coast,  that  lionlers  on  the  Persian 
(inlf.  These  countries  rose  to  commercial  importance 
in  coiise<|iienco  of  tlie  valualile  commodities  which 
were  imported  into  the  foniier  from  tlie  African  coast, 
and  into  tlie  latter  from  India,  Thence  arose  tlie 
trafHc  carried  on  by  "the  companies  of  Sheba,"  or 
caravans,  and  by  "  tho  traveling  companies  of  Uodu- 
ulni,''  Tlie  Kiver  was  the  name  always  applied  to  the 
Euphrates,  (log,  Magog,  and  tlio  North,  ap])oar  to  be 
the  high  table-land  in  the  interior  and  north  of  Asia 


Minor,  Phrygta,  Galatia,  Cappadocli,  and  Papblago- 
nia,  regions  in  which  may  be  recognized  the  peculiarly 
rude  and  formidable  aspect  which  belonged  to  the 
countries  to  which  in  ancient  times  the  names  in  quea- 
tion  wore  applied.  See  Encydopadia  of  Geography,  by 
H.  Murray,  Esq. 

The  Carthaginians,  s  Phoenician  colony,  retained  in 
full  vigor  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  parent  State. 
They  did  not,  however,  attempt  to  divide  with  Tyre 
the  wealth  and  power  which  she  derived  from  the  mo- 
nopoly of  the  trade  carried  on  in  the  Arabian  Gulf. 
They  directed  their  efforts  to  the  opposite  quarter,  and 
sailing  through  the  Straits  of  Gades,  pushed  their 
researches  far  lieyond  the  bounds  which  had  been 
reached  by  the  mother  country  in  this  part  of  the 
glolie.  They  visited  not  only  all  the  coast  of  Spain,  bat 
likewise  that  of  Gaul,  and  penetrated  at  length  as  far 
as  the  south-western  coast  of  Ilritain,  where  they  ob- 
tained tin  from  the  mines  of  Cornwall  or  in  traffic  with 
the  natives.  Nor  was  it  only  toward  the  northward 
that  they  directed  their  efforts  ;  they  explored  also  the 
regions  southward  of  the  Straits,  and  sailing  along  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  almost  as  far  as  the  northern 
tropic,  they  planted  colonies,  as  the  Phoenicians  of 
Tyre  had  formerly  done,  with  a  view  to  prepare  the 
natives  for  carrying  on  commercial  intercourse.  The 
Atlantic  Ocean  was  destined  to  conceal  for  ages  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  old  world  the  immense  regions 
which  lie  beyond  it.  But  the  Carthaginians  extended 
the  boundary  of  navigation  westward  by  the  discovery 
of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  now  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Canaries. 

The  enlargement  of  views  gradually  generated  by 
this  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise  led  at  length  to 
voyages  of  which  discovery  was  the  special  object. 
The  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  one  of  the  earliest 
attempts  of  this  kind  made  by  the  ancients.  The  di- 
rection whi oh  the  coast  takes  beyond  the  Mediterranean 
on  the  one  hand,  and  tho  Ked  Sea  on  tho  other,  sug- 
gested the  idea  of  a  peninsula  which  it  might  be  pos- 
silile  to  sail  round.  This  voyage  was  first  undertaken 
by  tho  Egyptians ;  a  people  exceedingly  averse  to 
engage  in  naval  affairs,  liut  who  at  this  time  were 
ruled  over  liy  Necho,  a  monarch  whose  active  spirit 
prompted  him  to  engage  some  Phoenicians  to  descend 
the  Araliian  (iulf,  and,  coasting  along  Africa,  to  en- 
deavor to  return  liy  the  Straits  of  Gades.  Herodotus 
narrates  in  a  few  words  the  result  of  this  enterprise, 
which  was  undertaken  about  604  years  before  the 
Christian  era.  He  says,  "the  Phoeniciana,  setting 
sail  from  the  Ked  Sea,  made  their  way  into  the  south- 
em  sea ;  and  when  autumn  approached  they  drew 
their  vessels  to  land,  sowed  a  crop,  and  waited  until  it 
was  grown  ;  when  they  reaped  it,  and  again  put  to  sea. 
Having  spent  two  years  in  this  manner,  in  the  third 
year  they  reached  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  and  returned 
to  Egypt,  reporting  what  does  not  find  lielief  with  me, 
but  may  ->;rhaps  with  some  other  person ;  for  they 
said  that  in  passing  Africa,  they  had  tlie  sun  on  their 
right  hand.  In  this  manner  Libya  was  first  known." 
Tliia  passage  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy  among 
tlie  learned.  liut  the  voyage  here  so  briefly  described 
does  not  seem  to  involve  any  impossibility,  notwith- 
standing the  then  infant  state  of  navigation  ;  and  the 
circumstances  which  the  historian  olijects  to  as  incred- 
ilile,  is  the  very  point,  which,  from  its  coincidence 
with  wliat  we  know  should  have  happened,  renders  the 
story  more  wortliy  of  lielief, 

Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  according  to  Herodotus, 

gave  a  similar  cominission,  alxiut  480  years  before 

the    Christian    era,    to   one    of  his    satraps,   named 

.Sataspes,    who,    for    a    heinous    offense,    had    been 

!  condemned  to  die.     If  successful  in  the  accomplish- 

!  ment  of  this  voyage,  Satuspes  was  to  escape  a  cruel 

:  death,      Hut  the  dilticulties  were   too    great    to   be 

surmounted  by  a  navigator  lirought  up  amid  the  lux- 

;  ury  and  indulgence  of  ths  Persian  court.      Having 
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l>rocure<l  from  Egj'pt  a  veiisel  and  crew,  he  paiued 
through  the  Straits  of  Gades,  entered  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  and,  bending  his  course  toward  the  south, 
coasted  the  continent  of  Africa,  until,  after  several 
months,  he  probably  reached  the  coast  of  Sahara. 
The  frightful  and  desolate  shores  along  which  he 
sailed,  and  the  tempestuous  ocean  which  beat  against 
them,  combined  to  till  his  mind  with  alarm  and  to 
shalie  his  resolution.  He  retraced  his  course  to  the 
Straits ;  and  lioping,  perhaps,  that  the  labors  he  had 
undergone  in  the  partial  accomplishment  of  the  task 
imp<>iie<l  (in  him  would  be  accepted  by  his  royal  master 
as  a  sufficient  atonement  for  bis  offense,  or  that  the 
offense  itself  might  in  a  great  measure  lie  forgotten, 
he  returned  home  and  presented  himself  before  Xerxes. 
The  cause  which  he  assigned  for  the  failure  of  the 
ultimate  object  of  his  mission  was,  that  he  had  encoun- 
tered  a  sea  so  full  of  herbage  that  his  passage  was 
completely  obstructed.  This  reason  (the  grounds  of 
which  have  never  been  satisfactorily  explained,  though 
it  hat  liecn  alleged  that  obstacles  of  this  description  occur 
in  that  part  of  the  sea  which  lies  between  the  Cape 
Verd  Islands,  the  Canaries,  and  the  coast  of  Africa) 
appeared  so  ridiculous  to  Xerxes,  that  he  onlered  the 
sentence  of  death  by  crucilixiiin,  which  had  been  pro. 
nouni  ed  upon  Sataspes,  to  be  immediately  executed. 

But  the  most  celebrated  voyage  of  antiquity  under- 
taken for  the  purpose  of  discovery  was  the  expedition 
under  Hunno,  titted  out  by  the  authority  of  the  Senate 
of  (Carthage,  and  at  the  pulilic  expense,  and  that  with 
a  view  of  attempting  a  complete  survey  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa.  Of  all  the  voyages  performed  by  the 
Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians,  this  is  the  only  one  of 
which  we  have  an  authentic  narratiue.  Mercantile 
jealousy  prevented  these  two  great  commercial  states 
fhim  communicating  to  other  nations  the  knowledge 
which  they  acquireil  of  the  remote  regions  of  tlie  earth  ; 
and  from  this  cause,  when  the  maritime  power  of  the 
former  was  annih>late<l  by  Alexander's  c^imquest  of 
Tyre,  and  the  empire  of  the  latter  was  overthrown  by 
the  Koman  arms,  all  monuments  of  their  great  skill  in 
naval  atfairs  appear  in  a  great  measure  to  have  per- 
ished. K\'en  the  account  of  the  v<iyage  of  llanno 
(_Periftlui  llnummit)  has  been  considered  by  its  learned 
editor,  Mr.  l>o<lwell,  as  a  spurious  work.  But  the 
arguments  of  M.  de  Montesquieu  and  of  M.  de  Itou- 
gainvUle  appear  fully  to  estal>li>h  its  authenticity, 
which  the  learned  world  now  generally  ailmit. 

Ilanno  net  sail  with  a  tleet  of  (K)  vessels,  so  con- 
structed that,  according  to  the  mode  of  ancient  navi- 
gation, he  C4>uld  keep  clone  in  with  the  coast.  We  are 
told  that,  in  twelve  lUys  after  leaving  the  Straits  of 
Gades,  be  reached  the  ixUnd  of  Cerne ;  that  proceed- 
ing thence,  and  following  the  direction  of  the  coast, 
he  arrive<l,  in  17  days,  at  a  bay,  which  he  called  The 
West  Horn.  From  this  he  advance<l  to  anotiier  bay, 
which  he  named  The  South  Horn.  The  objects  which 
are  dexcrilied  as  having  been  seen  by  llanno  in  his 
progress  lielung  t<i  tropical  Africa.  Itut  in  attempting 
to  ascertain  tlie  places  which  he  visited,  or  the  utmost 
distance  which  be  sailed  southward,  much  difficulty 
and  uncertainty  are  ex|ierienced.  Bougainville  sup-  I 
poses  llanno  to  have  reached  the  Gulf  of  Benin,  and 
contends  that  this  limit,  distant  as  it  is,  can  not  lie  | 
regarded  as  beyond  what  may  ha  cnnreivetl  to  have  j 
been  accomplished  by  the  most  skillful  navigator  of 
antiquity.  Blajor  Rennell  shortens  the  distance  con- 
siderably by  conceiving  the  voyage  to  have  been  ex- 
tended no  furtlier  southward  than  Kherliro  Sound,  a 
little  beyond  Sierra  Lenne.  lie  thus  <ilitaius  the  ad- 
vantage of  avoiiling  a  difficulty  invulvmi  in  the  hy- 
pothesis of  M.  de  Bougainville,  namely,  the  supposition 
of  ancient  ships  having  sailed  upward  of  7U  geograph- 
ical miles  in  a  day.  At  the  same  time,  the  arguments 
which  support  the  one  bypotbesia  are  equally  appli- 
cable to  the  other. 

According  to  tha  views  of  M.  Uouelio,  however, 


the  vo3-age  must  be  confined  to  much  nanowcr  llm. 
its  southward  than  even  those  assigned  Ijy  Major 
Kennell.  He  supposes  it  to  have  terminated  about 
the  Uiver  Nun — an  opinion  which  he  supports  liy  al- 
leging that,  in  such  a  voyage,  the  progress  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  slow.  'J'iie  Carthaginian  navigutor 
had  to  encounter  all  the  utstacles  and  dangers  incident 
to  a  coarse  held  along  a  shore,  and  in  u  sea,  wliieh 
were  equally  unknown.  lie  must  have  found  him- 
self ini|ieded  by  the  rciiuisite  examination  of  inery 
part  of  the  coast,  tar.  well  us  by  the  many  precautions 
which  the  safety  of  the  tleet  under  his  comniund  must 
have  rendered  constantly  necessary.  With  regard  to 
the  circumstances  given  in  the  narrative  wliich  apiieur 
to  point  to  tixipical  Africa,  M.  (iosselin  supposes  that 
the  same  aspect  of  life  and  nature  may,  at  that  diM. 
tant  period,  have  belonged  to  Morocco,  then  tlilnlv 
peopled  by  the  rude  native  tribes,  which  is  now  spe- 
cially  characteristic  of  the  more  southern  roglcins. 

Amid  such  diversity  of  upiuiou  among  the  learned 
it  is  nut  eas3'  to  decide  in  reference  to  a  subject  beeet 
with  so  many  difficulties.  If  we  assume  either  of  the 
more  remote  distances  assigned  for  tha  termination  uf 
the  voyage,  Cerne  must  lie  identified  with  the  i-de  n( 
Arguin ;  and,  on  Major  Uennell's  liypotheHis,  the  (iult's 
of  Bissago  and  Sherbro  present  those  numerous  islmids 
described  by  Hanno,  to  which  there  are  no  islandii  cur- 
responding  on  any  other  part  uf  the  coaitt.  (Jn  tku 
whole,  however,  the  most  limited  distance  seeniH 
preferable,  if  we  admit  that  part  of  M.  (iossclin'g  hy. 
pothesis  which  assigns  to  Morocco  features  uf  uiun  and 
of  nature  that  are  usually  held  to  be  churi>cteri»tic  uf 
tropical  Africa. 

'i'he  circumnavigation  of  Africa  was  an  enterprise 
which  in  ancient  times  not  only  called  forth  the  iiuval 
efforts  of  the  most  powerful  maritime  States,  but  u  lilcli 
also  awakened  the  ambition  uf  private  advcnturcm. 
Kudoxus,  a  native  of  Cyzicus,  being  sent  on  a  niisslun 
to  Alexandria,  at  that  time  the  seat  of  naval  entrrpri.se 
and  geographical  knowledge,  his  ardent  mind,  natu- 
rally biaseil  to  theso  pursuits,  was  aroused  to  actiun 
by  the  spirit  which  prevailed  in  tliut  city,      lie  Ijcjjun 
his  career  under  the  auspices  of  I'tolemy  Kuergetes 
the  reigning  Egyptian  monarch,  who  fitted  out  u  lleet, 
and  placed  it  umler  his  command.     According  to  the 
destination    assigned    him,    Kudoxus    descended   the 
Arabian  (iulf,  and  proceeded  probably  as  far  u»  the 
southern  shore  of  Arabia.     Thence  he  apiicars  to  have 
retunie<l  after  a  pros|ier'jus  voyu^je,  with  a  valuable 
cargo  of  aromutics  and  precious  stones.     But  ul'  this 
wealth  he  ap|iears  to  luive  been  deprived  by  Kuei-j^etes. 
After  the  d,^ath  of  this  monarch,  which  in  a  sliurt  time 
took   place,    his   widow   Cleopatra  sent   l"»cloxu.t  on 
another  v<iyage,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  ilriven 
by  unfavorable  winds  on  the  coast  uf  Ethiopia,  where 
he  was  kindly  received  by  the  inhabitants,  ami  larriti) 
on  with  them  an  advantageous  traffic.     After  uther 
vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  was   induced  by  circum- 
stances wliich  occurretl  in  his  adventurous  life  to  leave 
the  court  of  i'^c.vpt,  and  repair  to  the  commercial  litv 
of  Cadiz,  in  Siutiu,  and  there  to  lit  out  an  ex|ieditiuii 
for  the  pur|iose  of  African  discovery.      At  MnssilU 
(^Maneilles),    and   other    niaritimo    |jlaces  which   lie 
passed  on   his  way  to  Cadiz,  he  totik  care  to  make 
known  his  views  and  lio|ies  uf  success,  and  to  InviU' 
all  who  were  actuat^-d  liy  any  spirit  of  cnterpris"  to 
acconi|iany  him.     He  succeeded  in  tilling  out  a  ship 
and  two  large  Uiuts,  on  board  of  which  he  carried  not 
only  go<itls  and  provisions,  but  artisans,  medical  men, 
and  even  players  on  musical  instruniunts.     This  nus 
no  doulit  proceeding  on  a  magnificent  scale ;  tm*  his 
craw  was  ill  calculated  to  second  his  IhiIiI  uniiertaliini;. 
To  avoid  the  danger  of  stranding,  Eudoxus  was  unxiuus 
to   ket'p   the  u|ieii   sea.     His    comt>anious,   huv'ever. 
alarmed  at  (he  swell,  forced  hint  to  adupt  the  usuil 
mtxle   then   followed   of  sailing   along    the    shore— n 
measure  which  led  to  tlte  disotter  which  he  hud  suiiiti. 
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pated.  With  one  veiiael  of  a  lighter  construction,  on 
iHianl  of  which  was  put  the  more  vuliial)lc  |)art  of  the 
vnrKo,  ICudoxuH  pursued  hU  voyage  until  ho  reached  a 
part  (if  the  eoant  inhabited  by  a  race  of  people  tliut 
appeared  to  him  to  speak  the  eanie  liinKua^fe  with 
tliosc  whom  ho  had  found  on  the  opposite  aide  of  the 
continent.  •)  udj^ng  from  this  circumstance  tliut  he  hud 
ascertained  the  main  ol>Ject  of  his  voyage,  ho  returned 
and  enileuvored  to  obtain  tlie  osMistance  of  Hocchus, 
Itinn  "f  Mauritania.  Suspecting,  however,  treacherj- 
on  the  part  of  that  monarch,  he  again  liad  recourse  to 
Spain.  Here  he  was  again  successful  in  equipping 
another  expedition,  consisting  of  one  large  vessel  titted 
for  the  open  sea,  and  another  of  smaller  size  for  the 
examination  of  tlie  coast.  Tliis  was  a  judicious  prepa- 
ration for  the  accomplishment  of  the  oliject  in  view  ; 
hut  with  regard  to  the  issue  of  the  voj-uge  no  accounts 
of  any  authority  have  been  preserved. 

Sucli  are  the  leading  circumstances  connected  with 
the  voyages  of  Kudoxus,  which  are  narrated  by 
Stralio ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  ske|>ticigm  and 
severe  criticisms  of  that  geograplier,  tliere  is  really 
nothing  to  which  the  candid  reader  can  r«a8onal>ly 
refuse  liis  Iwlief.  Prejudices,  founded,  for  the  most 
part,  on  his  own  want  of  information,  led  Strabo  to 
treat  likewise  as  fal)ulous  the  relation  of  the  only 
ancient  voyage  having  Europe,  and  more  particularly 
tlie  British  isles,  for  its  object,  of  which  we  have  any 
detailed  account. 

IMlieas,  a  Mossilian  navigator,  undertook  an  expe- 
dition about  320  years  liefore  the  Christian  era.  He 
steereil  northward  ;  and  after  examining  the  coasts  of 
Spain  and  Uaul,  he  sailed  round  the  island  of  Albion  ; 
and,  stretching  still  further  to  the  north,  he  discovered 
an  island,  the  Ultima  Thule  of  the  ancients.  What 
island  this  was,  the  learned  are  not  agreed.  It  has 
t)een  supposed  to  be  the  modern  Iceland ;  but  this 
implies  too  great  an  extent  of  open  sea  for  an  ancient 
navigator  to  traverse ;  and  besides,  six  days,  the  pe- 
riod during  which  he  is  said  to  have  navigated  to  tho 
northward  of  Albion  before  he  made  his  discovery,  is 
too  short  a  time  to  admit  of  his  reaching  Iceland. 
Others,  among  whom  is  Malte-Urun,  have  considered 
Jutlunil  as  Ultima  Thulc.  Hut  it  should  be  kept  in 
view  that  Pythoas  unifonnly  reganled  Thule  as  Brit- 
ish, a  character  which  he  could  scarcelj-  conceive  to 
belong  to  Jutland,  seeing  be  could  have  reached  that 
peninsula  only  by  a  long  course  aUmg  the  coasts  of 
Germany,  which  must  have  impressed  on  his  mind  the 
idea  tliat  lie  had  left  fur  liebind  him  every  tiling  be- 
longing to  Ui-ituin.  On  the  whole,  Shetland  seems 
best  entitled  to  be  considered  us  the  ancient  Thule,  and 
suits  well  with  tho  appellation  which  P.vtheas  gives  it, 
when  he  expressly  calls  it  the  "  furthest  of  the  Brit- 
sins." 

StralH)  endeavors  to  throw  discredit  on  the  state- 
ments of  Pytheas,  by  starting  objections  long  known 
to  bo  (if  the  most  groundless  description  ;  and  it  is  un 
advantage  which  the  traveler  uiul  navigator  possess 
who  descrilie  faithfully  the  grand  features  of  nature, 
that,  however  prejudice  may  dim  their  reputation  for 
a  time,  yet  will  their  accuracy  as  well  us  veracity  at 
length,  in  tho  progress  of  knowledge,  ap|)ear,  and 
secure  for  them  tho  respect  and  applause  of  mankind. 
At  the  same  time,  it  must  bo  admitted  that,  in  descrili- 
ing  what  he  saw  lieyond  his  I'ltima  Thule,  the  state- 
ment given  l)V  Pytheas,  as  reported  by  Strain),  as- 
sumes u  somewhat  fabulous  churuvter.  Ho  asserted, 
it  seems,  that  lieyond  Thule  there  commenced  what 
was  neither  earth,  sea,  nor  air,  Imt  a  confused  lilend- 
ing  of  all  the  three.  Hut  even  here  some  allowance 
is  to  be  made  for  the  workings  of  imagination  under 
very  [leculiar  circumstances,  and  a  readiness,  not  un- 
natural, to  believe  reports  which  represented  him  to 
have  reached  the  extremity  of  the  haliitable  globe.  If 
his  language  is  not  t(H>  literally  interpreted,  it  will  lie 
found  to  convey  a  strongly  figurative,  but  uot  alto- 


gether imperfect,  description  of  the  state  of  the  sea 
and  sky  in  those  climes,  wnich  have  been  so  little 
favored  by  nature. 

The  conquests  of  Alexandei  the  Great,  by  making 
known  the  East,  enlarged  the  bounds  of  geographical 
knowledge.  Though  the  course  of  his  c.\|i«dition  was 
for  tho  most  part  by  land,  his  mind  wus  e(|ually  intent 
on  commerce  and  maritime  discovery,  l^liecked  as  ue 
had  so  long  been  in  tliu  career  of  his  victories  by  the 
opposition  and  etforts  of  the  republic  of  Tyre,  he  hud 
an  opportunity  atfordud  him  oi  observing  the  vuJt 
resources  of  a  maritime  power,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  forming  a  judgment  respecting  the  iiiinienso  wei\lth 
to  l)e  derived  from  commerce,  es]>eciully  from  that 
carried  un  witn  India,  which  he  found  to  be  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Tyriuns.  Witii  a  view  to  secure  this 
commerce,  us  soon  us  he  hud  completed  the  conquesi 
of  Egypt,  he  founded  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  thus 
estalilished  for  it  a  station  preferable  in  inuny  respects 
to  Tyre.  After  his  final  victory  over  the  Persians, 
bis  march  in  pursuit  of  Bessus,  who  hud  carried  off 
Darius  into  Buctriuna,  often  led  him  ueur  to  India, 
nnd  among  people  accustomed  to  much  intercourse 
with  it,  from  whom  he  learned  many  things  concerning 
the  state  of  the  country',  that  served  so  to  confirm  and 
influme  a  desire  which  he  hud  long  cherished,  of  ex- 
tending his  dominion  over  those  regions,  that  he  was 
induced  to  conduct  his  army  from  Bactriu,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  invasion,  across  that  ridge  of  mountains  which 
form  tlie  nortliern  liarricr  of  India.  After  parsing  tho 
Indus,  Alexander  directed  his  march  to  the  Ganges, 
which,  from  the  accounts  he  heard  of  it,  and  of  the 
countries  through  which  it  flows,  he  was  eager  to 
reach.  The  route  which  he  found  it  necessary  to  fol- 
low, in  consequence  of  being  successively  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  various  native  princes,  led  him  through 
one  of  the  richest  and  liest-peopled  countries  in  India, 
now  culled  Punjuli,  In  his  ultimate  object,  however, 
he  failed.  His  march  being  performed  during  the 
ruiny  season,  his  troops  hud  ulrendy  suffered  so  much, 
that,  notwithstunding  the  high  degree  in  which  he 
[Missessed  all  those  ((ualities  that  secure  an  ascendancy 
over  the  minds  of  soldiers,  he  was  unable  to  persuade 
them  to  advance  beyond  the  bunks  of  the  Hyphosis, 
the  modern  Beyuh,  which  was  accordingly  the  utmost 
limit  of  Alexander's  progress  in  India. 

By  this  expedition,  Alexander  first  opened  the 
knowledge  of  India  to  the  people  of  Europe ;  and  as 
he  was  accompanied,  wherever  he  went,  by  skillful 
surveyors,  Uiognetes  and  Baeton,  who  measured  the 
length  nnd  determined  the  direction  of  every  route 
taken  by  the  ami}',  he  furnished  a  survey  of  an  exten- 
sive district  of  it,  more  accurate  than  could  have  been 
expected  from  t!ie  short  time  ho  remained  in  that 
country.  The  memoirs  drawn  up  by  his  otiicers  like- 
wise afforded  to  Europeans  their  first  authentic  in- 
formation respecting  the  climate,  the  soil,  the  produc- 
tions, and  the  inhabitants  of  India. 

Though  Alexander  did  not  penetrate  to  the  Ganges, 
his  expedition  prepared  tho  way  to  tho  knowle-'ge  of 
that  magniticent  stream.  For  soon  after,  Sc.  ucus, 
one  of  his  successors,  sent  Mcgusthcn^i  us  his  embas- 
sador to  Pttlibothra,  the  capital  of  a  powerful  nation 
on  the  bunks  of  the  Ganges.  The  site  of  Pulibothra 
was  probulily  tho  same  us  that  of  the  modern  city  of 
Allahabad,  ut  the  junction  of  the  Uiver.lumna  with 
the  Ganges.  Tliis  emltassy  brought  new  and  opulent 
provinces  of  India  into  view,  an  acquaintance  with 
which  served  to  raise  still  higher  the  idea  generally 
entertained  of  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
country. 

The  island  7\ipraiane,  so  celebrated  among  the  an- 
cients, which  appears,  notwithstanding  some  great  mis- 
takes with  res|)ect  both  to  its  extent  and  position,  to  be 
the  modern  I'oylon,  seems  not  to  have  been  known  in 
Europe  even  by  name  before  the  age  of  Alexander.  In 
consequence,  however,  of  thu  enlightened  and  active 
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curiosity  witli  vhicb  h«  explored  every  country  which 
he  aulHlued  or  viaited,  m>ine  knowle<lf{e  nf  It  wna  nt 
len)(th  olitiiined ;  and,  after  his  tiiiio,  It  l«  mentioned 
hy  almoMt  every  aneient  kcob™!'''*""-  While  Alexan- 
der wax  attempting;  to  penetraio  into  India,  a  numernua 
fleet  wa»  unseniblod  by  officers  wliom  he  had  left  on  the 
lianloi  nf  the  Ilydaa|)es,  the  modem  Hehat  or  Clielum, 
with  orders  to  l>uild  and  collect  as  many  nhipa  aa  they 
could.  The  de^tlnntiun  of  this  fleet  was  to  sail  down 
the  Indus  to  the  ocean,  and  from  its  mouth  to  proceed 
to  the  Persian  (iulf,  with  a  view  of  o|>enin);  a  com- 
munication Iwtwecn  India  and  the  centre  of  his  do- 
minions. 

When  Alexander  reached  the  banks  of  the  Uydas- 
pcs  on  his  return,  he  committeil  the  conduct  of  this 
expedition  to  Nearchus.  The  voyage  down  the  Indus 
derived  splendor  from  the  ffrcatness  and  nianuitlcence 
of  the  armament,  which  consisted  of  an  aniiyof  120,0(10 
men,  and  '.'(H)  elephants,  ami  of  a  fleet  of  nearly  2000 
vessels.  Alexander  himself  accompanied  Nearchus  in 
his  navijfiition  down  the  river,  with  one  thini  of  the 
troops  <m  lK)ard  ;  while  the  remainder,  in  two  divisions, 
ime  on  the  rif{ht  and  tlio  other  on  the  left  of  the  river, 
accompanied  them  in  their  progress.  Having  reached 
the  ocean  after  the  lapse  of  nine  months,  Alexander 
left  Nearchus  and  iii»  crew  to  pursue  their  voyage,  imd 
conducted  his  army  back  by  land  to  Persia.  \  coast- 
ing voyage  of  seven  months  brought  Nearchus,  with 
the  fleet,  in  safety,  up  the  Persian  (}ulf  Into  tlio  Kii- 
phrates.  It  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus  that  the 
(ireeks  witnessed  for  the  first  time,  and  that  with  as- 
tonishment and  terror,  tlie  clib  and  flow  of  the  sea  ;  a 
phenomenon  scarcely  perceptilile  in  the  Meditemmean, 
to  which  their  navigation  had  formerly  l>cen  conlined. 
In  the  progress  of  the  voyage  they  were  also  struck 
with  surprise  on  observing  phemmiena  t>elimging  to 
the  midsummer  of  the  tropics.  At  noon  olijects  were 
oliserved  to  proj^-ct  no  shadows,  or  to  project  small 
shadows  declining  to  the  south.  Tiiclr  attention  was 
still  further  attracted  by  the  new  appearance  of  the 
sky.  .Stars  which  they  had  licen  accustomed  to  see 
high  in  the  heavens  were  now  seen  near  the  horizon. 
Some  .«tars  to  the  north  di'<app<!ared,  while  other  stars 
formerly  invisilde  were  seen  in  the  south. 

The  opening  of  a  communicatiim  lietween  the  Ifed 
Sea  and  the  Persian  Gulf  was  with  Alexander  another 
great  object  of  ambition.  Hut  though  with  this  view 
he  seems  to  have  sent  ex|>e<litions  down  tM)tli  seas, 
he  fulled  in  his  attempts  to  accomplish  this  pniject. 
Among  the  Homans,  navigation  and  commerce,  the 
handmaids  of  geographical  science,  were  never  made 
objects  of  pursuit,  except  in  so  far  as  they  were  found 
to  be  necessary  to  forward  their  schemes  of  universal 
dominion.  Their  con<tuests  opened  indeed  the  West, 
as  those  of  Alexander  had  made  known  the  l''.ast ;  and 
it  might  lie  truly  said  of  that  great  people,  that  as  they 
were  the  conijuerors,  so  they  were  the  surveyors  of  the 
world.  I". very  new  war  produced  a  new  survey  and  ifin- 
erarj'  of  the  countries  which  were  the  scenes  of  action  ; 
go  that  the  materials  of  geography  were  accumulated  by 
every  ad<iiti<mal  conquest.  S<mio  fragments  of  the  itin- 
eraries thus  rnnijiosed  still  remain.  The  most  mem- 
orable is  that  which  liears  the  name  <(  Antoninu>,  and 
which  may  lie  descrilieil  as  a  mere  skeleton  road-lMKik, 
exhibiting  nothing  more  than  the  names  of  places, 
and  their  distances  from  each  other.  The  .Terusalem  i 
hinerary,  which  details  minutely  the  route  from  j 
Bortleaux  to  that  h<dv  city,  is  of  the  same  de8cri|>-  i 
lion.  "        '  I 

A  ',nore  remarkable  monument,  however.  Is  the  : 
Pfiit  niffridit  Talilr,  which  forms  a  map  of  the  world, 
consructed  on  the  most  singular  principles.  The  map 
is  twenty  feet  long  and  only  one  foot  broa<l,  so  tliat  we 
can  easily  c<>nceive  how  incorrectly  the  pro|H)riion  of 
the  different  parts  Is  exhibited.  Along  tlie  high  road 
which  traverses  the  Koniun  empire  in  the  general  i 
dirsctiun  of  east  and  west,  object*  are  minutely  and  { 


accurately  represented ;  but  of  those  objects  which  lie 
to  the  north  and  aouth  of  It,  only  some  general  not.iuri 
ia  conveyed.  The  Peutingerian  Table  serves  as  a 
specimen  of  what  are  called  Itintrn  J'irta,  the  "jiaint- 
ed  roads"  of  the  nrclonts.  Intended  for  the  clearer 
direction  of  the  marcli  of  their  armies. 

While  the  Komans  by  their  survevs  contributed 
much  to  increase  the  masa  of  materluis  out  of  wjijch 
the  structure  of  geographical  science  was  to  lie  reared 
they  never  attempted  themselves  to  comliina  these 
materials  into  one  harmonious  system.  They  iinbilied 
In  no  degree  the  commercial  spirit  of  the  great  mari- 
time States  of  the  ancient  world.  Cartilage,  (irecce 
and  Kgypt,  wnich  their  valor  and  discipline  obliged  to 
sulimit  to  their  dondnlon.  Hut  while  the  trade  of  tlio 
conquered  countries  continued  to  be  carried  on  through 
nearly  the  former  channels  after  they  were  reduced  to 
the  form  of  liimian  provinces,  the  wealth  acciiinulated 
in  the  capital  of  the  world  gave  rise  to  a  demand  fur 
luxuries  of  every  descriptiim.  This,  comliincd  with 
the  comparative  peace  and  security  which  for  u  long 
time  prevaileil  after  the  comgilete  estulillshmcnt  of  the 
Roman  dominion,  gave  new  vigor  to  commercial  enter- 
prise. Alexandria  continued  the  great  centre  of  naval 
affairs.  Obstacles  which  in  the  time  nf  Alexander 
were  deemed  insurmountable,  were  completely  ovrr- 
come.  Trade  with  India  through  Kgypt  acquired  new 
energy,  and  was  curried  on  to  a  greater  extent.  Con- 
tinued intercourse  witli  the  shores  of  India  at  length 
made  known  to  navigators  the  periodical  winds  which 
prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean ;  and  taking  advantage 
of  these,  pilots  were  emboldened  to  abandon  the  slow 
and  dangerous  course  along  the  coasts,  and  to  make 
the  ojien  sea  their  highway.  This  course  was  from 
(•cells,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Arabian  tiulf,  to  Nelkunda 
( Neliaunini'),  on  the  western  shores  of  the  Indian  conti- 
nent (the  coast  of  Malabar"),  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  utmost  limitof  the  ancient  navigation  in  that  quiirter 
of  the  globe.  The  extensive  regions  which  stretch  be- 
yond this  to  the  cast  were  very  imperfectly  known  liv 
the  reports  olitained  from  a  few  adventurers  who  vjs. 
ited  them  by  land. 

If  we  now  bring  into  one  view  the  amount  of  in- 
fonnatlon  possessed  by  the  ancients  respectin;;  the 
haliituble  glolie,  we  shall  tind  that  it  was  extreinclr 
limited.  It  was  at  those  places  on  the  earth  where  the 
human  mind  displayed  greatest  activity  and  enterprise 
that  this  knowledge  was  naturally  accumulateil.  Pro- 
ceeding  from  these  stations,  the  iMiundary  which  sepa. 
rated  the  known  from  the  unknown  part  nf  the  wo'"J 
was  gnulually  enlarged  ;  but  the  regiims  compreheniled 
within  It  constituted  still  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
whole.  In  Kuro|)e  the  extensive  provinces  in  the  east- 
em  part  of  (Jermany  were  but  little  known,  while  the 
whide  of  that  vast  territory  which  now  loriiH  tlie 
countries  of  Denmark.  Sweden,  Prussia,  Poland,  .ind 
liussia,  was  buried  in  the  dee|)est  oliscurity.  Tlie  in- 
hospitable and  dreary  climes  within  the  arctic  circle 
were  yet  unexplored.  In  Africa,  little  was  known  be- 
yond the  countries  stretching  along  the  Mciliterranean 
.Sen,  anil  those  liordering  on  the  western  shore  of  the 
.\rablun  (iiiif.  In  Asia,  the  rich  and  fertile  coiiiitrlej 
lieyimd  the  (ianges,  whence  the  commerce  nl'  iimilern 
times  has  drawn  the  most  valualile  coniinodltles  I'urthe 
comfort  anil  einliellishment  of  civilized  society,  were 
known,  if  known  at  all,  only  by  the  most  vague  and 
uncertain  r«'port.  The  immense  regions  cm  the  north 
occupied  by  the  wandering  trities  called  In  nnrient 
times  by  the  general  iinmes  of  Sarmatians  or  Sry- 
tliians,  and  which  aro  now  inh.iliited  liy  various  tribes 
of  Tartars,  and  by  the  Asiatic  subjects  of  Knssia.  seem 
never  to  have  been  (lenetrated.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
fertile  and  populous  regiims  within  the  torriil  zone 
were  imagined  to  lie  uninhabitable ;  and  we  have  am- 
ple proof  that  the  geography  of  the  ancients  was  very 
imjierfect. 

Having  thus  far  given  a  iuc(:inct  view  of  the  pro- 
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gronnivo  xtppi  by  which  the  earth's  surface,  connidored 
merely  »»  traeti  of  territory  inhabited  by  men,  gradu- 
ally l>eciuiie  known,  it  will  be  proper  next  to  trace 
liriefly  the  adrnncen  made  toward  nrran);ing  into  a  Hyit- 
toniiitic  form  the  matoriaU  nccumiilated.  Science  re- 
quired that  the  relative  positions  of  places,  with  their 
distances  from  each  other,  should  lie  ascertained  in 
sucti  a  manner  as  to  furnish  fixed  principles  on  which 
tlic  whole,  or  nny  portion,  of  the  surface  of  the  earth 
inij;ht  be  represented  or  delineated  witli  due  regard  to 
its  llffure  and  dimensions. 

The  (Irst  nide  attempt  made  by  the  early  gco/^ra- 
phers  to  determine  the  position  of  places  appears  to 
have  depended  on  the  divisiim  of  the  e»rth  into  rli- 
tnatm,  distinguishe*!  by  the  species  of  animals  and 
plants  produced  in  each.  Thus  the  appearance  of  the 
neijro,  the  rhinoceros,  and  the  elephant.  8UfCKe»tnd  to 
tliem  the  lino  of  division  where  the  torrid  zone  be^an 
toward  the  north,  and  ended  toward  the  south.  liut 
instead  of  this  very  \ag\xe  method,  another  was  soon 
adopted,  which  consisted  In  ol>serviun  at  places  tlie 
length  of  the  longest  and  shortest  diy.  This  was  de- 
termined with  some  accuracy  by  means  of  n  ijnnnum,  a 
niptliod  of  observation  much  used  by  the  ancients.  An 
uprij{ht  piilor  of  a  known  height  l)eing  erected  on  a 
level  pavement,  by  observing  the  lengths  of  the  me- 
ridiim  shadows,  they  were  enalde<l  to  trace  the  progress 
of  the  sun  from  tropic  to  tropic.  The  most  ancient  olv 
scrvation  with  tho  gnomon  which  we  meet  with  is  that 
of  I'ytheas,  in  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Oreat.  Py- 
theas  observed  at  the  summer  solstice  at  Slarscilles, 
that  the  length  of  the  meridian  shadow  was  to  the 
height  of  the  gnomon  as  213i  to  600 ;  an  ol>gervation 
which  makes  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  at 
Marseilles  on  that  day  70°  27'.  The  merit  of  tho 
invention  of  the  gnomon  in  Greece  is  ascribed  to  the 
astronomical  school  of  Miletus,  and  particularly  to 
Anaximander  and  Anaxlmenes.  There  is  reason, 
liowever,  to  believe  that  this  method  of  observation 
was  (.riginally  invented  by  the  Kgyptians ;  and  that 
Thales,  who  traveleil  into  Kgypt,  carried  thence  the 
knowledge  of  it  into  (Jreece.  It  has  even  lieen  con- 
jectured that  the  Kgj-ptian  pyramids  and  obelisks 
were  intended  for  tlie  same  pur|)ose  with  tlui  gnomon  ; 
and.  though  it  would  l)e  extravagant  to  imagine  that 
this  was  tlieir  sole  use,  tlds  opinion  appears  to  lie  coun- 
tenanced by  the  fact  of  their  being  placed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  four  cardinal  points. 

The  determination  of  tho  length  of  the  meridian 
shadow  at  tlio  solstices  for  different  parts  of  the  earth, 
bv  observations  made  with  the  gumnon,  is  important 
as  ag  tho  first  step  toward  connecting  geogrophy 
witli  astronomy  ;  and,  when  comliined  witli  just  con- 
ceptions of  tho  glolmlar  figure  of  the  earth,  lends,  by 
a  simple  train  of  thought,  to  the  motion  of  latitude  by 
which  tiio  position  of  a  place  is  fixed  relatively  to 
nortli  and  south.  The  position  with  regard  to  east  and 
west  is  tlie  only  other  element  necessary  for  fixing  the 
alisolute  situation  of  the  place  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth.  It  might  have  lieen  supj  ised  not  to  be  more 
tlian  a  reflecting  mind  could  easily  accomplish,  to  reach 
the  conception  of  l)oth  these  elements,  and  to  apply 
tliem  to  use.  Yet  so  slow  was  the  progress  toward  the 
apprehension  of  the  principles  on  wliicli  an  accurate 
system  of  geography  might  be  founded,  that  from  the 
days  of  Thales  and  his  immediate  successors,  who 
flourished  in  the  sixth  century  l>efore  the  Christian 
era,  there  up|>ears  to  have  been  little  done  for  the  im- 
provenicnt  of  geography,  ns  u  science,  until  tlie  estab- 
lishment of  tho  famous  astronomical  school  of  Alex- 
andria. Pythagoras  had  indeed  maintained  the  true 
sj'stem  of  tho  world,  by  placing  the  sun  in  the  centre, 
and  giving  the  earth  lH>th  u  diurnal  and  annual  revo- 
lution ;  but  this  doctrine  was  so  uiuuh  in  advance  of 
the  age  in  which  he  promulgated  it,  that  it  waa  soon 
lost  sight  of. 

Eratosthenes  was  tho  first  who  reduced  geography 


to  a  regular  system,  and  Uid  its  foundations  on  clear 
and  solid  principles.  Under  the  patronage  of  the 
Itolemies,  lie  had  access  to  tlie  materials  collected  by 
Alexander,  his  generals  and  successors,  as  well  as  to 
the  immense  mass  of  documents  accumulated  in  the 
Alexandrian  library.  At  an  early  period  of  the  his- 
tory of  astronomical  science,  the  vulgar  oplnicm  thot 
the  earth  is  a  flat  surface,  with  the  heavens  resting 
U|)on  it  as  a  canopy,  was  rtijected ;  but  it  was  not  at 
once  tliat  distinct  conceptions  of  its  gl^'.ular  figure 
were  acquired.  It  was  only  as  astronomical  observa- 
tions increased  that  the  doctrine  of  its  sphericitj-  was 
fully  est.ildished.  This  |ioint  had  lieen  gained  when 
Eratosthenes  liegan  his  labors ;  and  what  he  en<leavor- 
cd  to  accomplish  was  to  delineate,  in  strict  '■oiiformity 
with  this  principle,  the  known  parts  of  the  earth'* 
surface. 

With  this  view,  foiiniling  his  system  on  the  use  of 
the  gnomon,  he  supposed  a  line  to  be  traced  through 
certain  places,  in  all  of  whii'h  tho  longest  day  was 
known  to  lie  exactly  of  the  same  length.  This  line 
would  evidently  be  a  parallel  to  the  equator.  Hut 
thou;{h  his  method  was  correct  in  prim  iple,  the  want 
of  accurate  oliservatious  rendered  it  uncertain  in  prac- 
tice. The  line  was  supposed  to  comprise  all  the  lead- 
ing positions  which  lay  near  it,  thoiigh  they  did  not 
actually  come  within  its  range.  Its  western  e.xtremity 
was  the  Sacred  Promontory  of  Iberia  ((.'ajie  St.  Vin- 
cent) ;  thence  it  passed  thniugh  tho  Straits  of  (Jades. 
Proceeding  eastward,  it  passed  through  the  Sicilian 
Sea,  ond  near  the  southern  extremity  of  tho  Pelopon- 
nesus, and  was  continued  through  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
and  the  Hay  of  Issus ;  whence  entering  Cilicia,  and 
crossing  tho  Euphrates  andtheTi  tIs,  it  was  extended 
to  the  mountains  of  India,  and  i  iiiinated  at  the  re- 
mote city  of  ThiniB,  situated  <  i  tlie  Kastern  Ocean. 
The  parallel  thus  drawn  was  understood  to  pass 
through  all  those  places  where  tho  longest  d;iy  was 
MJ  hours.  It  stretched  the  whole  length  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  the  habitaldu  world,  and  measured 
about  70,000  stadia ;  a  distance  corresponding,  accord- 
ing to  tho  estimate  of  Eratosthenes,  to  about  140  de- 
grees, which  is  rather  more  than  one  third  of  the 
circuit  of  the  globe. 

This  first  parallel  drawn  through  Rliodes  was  ever 
afterward  preferred  as  the  basis  of  ancient  maps  ;  inas- 
much ns  it  was  traced  througli  the  middle  of  the  Med- 
iterranean, along  tho  coasts  of  which  were  situated  the 
principal  nations  of  antiquity.  Following  out  the 
same  happy  tliought  which  ho  had  thus  successfully 
made  the  groundwork  of  his  system,  Eratosthenes  -Aras 
induced  not  only  to  trace  other  parallels  at  certain 
intervals  from  the  first,  as  one  through  Alexandria, 
another  through  Syone,  and  a  third  through  Meroe  j 
liut  also  to  trace,  ut  right  angles  to  these,  n  meridian, 
passing  through  Khodes  ond  Alexandria  southward  to 
Syene  and  Meroe,  As  the  progress  which  he  thus 
made  toward  the  completion  of  what  he  had  so  skill- 
fully conceived,  naturally  tended  to  enlarge  his  ideas 
concerning  geographical  science,  lie  attempted  what 
seemed  a  still  more  difiiciilt  uudert<iking,  namely,  to 
determine  the  circumference  of  tiie  globo  by  the  actual 
measurement  of  a  segment  of  one  of  its  great  <'ircle8. 
Tlio  methwl  he  pursued  has  been  clearly  pointed  out  in 
the  article  Astikimimv,  Knrt/.  Pril.  There  is  a  difter- 
enco  among  ancient  authors  respecting  the  result  ob- 
tained by  Eratosthenes.  T'lio  great  majority,  however, 
state  it  to  be  2ri"2,00()  stadia,  which  give  exai^tly  700 
stadia  for  a  degree  of  tlie  equator,  and  hitb  stadia  for  the 
degree  of  longitude  uiion  tho  parallel  drawn  through 
Khodes. 

The  knowledge  of  the  circumference  of  the  earth  U 
a  necessary  element  in  the  construction  of  maps ;  and 
hence  the  most  eminent  of  tlie  ancient  astronomical 
geographers  made  repeated  endeavors  to  determine  it 
Willi  accuracy.  Possidunius,  by  an  astronomical  ob- 
servation, determined  the  arc  of  the  meridian  between 
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Rhodes  and  Aloxundriu  to  bo  a  forty-oiHlith  luirt  of  the 
whole  circuiiifercm-e.  With  regard  to  the  distanc. 
lietwecit  these  two  pluoeii,  i'>(K)(l  studiik  were  the  reputed 
distance;  liiit  KratoHl heiie.i  hitd  miide  it  only  iilbO 
sl«di»  upwiiril  of  170  yeiiFH  bc/ore,  and  lietwixt  these 
two  I'o8!<wloiiius  had  to  iiialte  clioii'o.  The  former 
number  f^lves  '2i  1,000  stadia  for  the  whole  circuiiifer- 
eiii-e,  the  latter  180,000  htadia.  Of  this  laat  result, 
wliioli  );ives  f>00  stadia  for  a  degree  of  the  e(|uator, 
Possidonius  is  re|wrte<l  by  Slrabo  to  have  aiiproveil. 
For  want  of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  length  of  the 
stadium,  it  is  now  ii.  ossible  to  judge  of  the  actual 
quantity  assigned  either  by  Kratosthenes  or  I'ossido- 
nius  as  the  measure  of  the  earth's  eireuniferencc ;  but 
the  great  uncertainty  aluut  the  distance  between  the 
points  of  observation  in  the  c.lsc  of  the  determination 
of  the  latter  astronomer  renders  his  conclusion  of  no 
value. 

Notwithstanding  the  soundness  of  the  prini'iples 
which  had  now  iK'eu  laid  dow>  for  the  delineation  of 
the  glolw.  much  remained  '■>  be  done,  in  the  way  of  ol>- 
scrvation,  before  an  accuralu  representation  of  tlie 
whole,  or  a  portion  of  ihe  eartli's  surface,  could  be 
given.  linth  the  latitudes  and  K>ngitudes  of  the  an- 
cients are  erroncwus;  more  esjieciaUy  the  latter.  This 
is  «hat  might  Iw  e-ciH-cted  at  that  early  |K'rl<Kl.  Hut 
in  so' ting  out  from  the  .Sacreii  Promontory  of  llieria, 
the  meridian  of  which  the  ancients  made  their  lirst 
meridian,  the  hours  in  longitude  ac  cumulati ,  a.s  we  ad- 
vanci'  eastward,  with  a  regularity,  as  well  as  rapi<rty, 
which  is  very  surprising.  The  regularity  of  their  in- 
rrea.'ie  induced  M.  (iosselin  to  conclude  lliut  they  were 
to  be  atlributeil,  not  to  the  imperfection  of  independent 
observations,  but  to  sonui  general  cause,  which  he  en- 
deavored t»  a.«sign  by  inmgining  that  Lratosthcnes 
had  access  to  fouie  early  map,  found  prob,.b|y  by 
Alexander  or  his  generals  in  soute  country  in  the  I".ast, 
where  astronomy  had  been  suci-essfully  cultivated ; 
»nd  that  misapprehensions  respo  ting  the  principle  of 
delineation  emiiloyj-d,  which  M.  (iosseliii  supposes  to 
have  '.leen  that  on  whiih  the  plane  chart  is  constructed, 
bad  led  him  into  a  regulai  system  of  errors.  In  the 
plane  map  the  length  of  a  ilegree  of  longitude  is  su|>- 
|H)sed  to  be  the  same  at  all  distances  front  the  enuatu  . 
Ity  taking  for  granted  that  Kratosthenes  took  his  dis- 
tances from  a  map  of  this  kind,  on  whi  -h  Ihe  parts  of 
the  glol*  had  lieeu  accurately  laid  down,  but  that  he 
divided  the  slaclia  i'Xpr"sslng  these  diitaiices,  not  by 
700.  the  number  of  stadia  in  a  degree  at  the  eipiator, 
as  he  ought  to  have  done,  bu^  liy  .'i'm,  the  number  lorre 
sponding  to  the  p^Taliel  of  llloxles,  M.  liosselin  oli- 
tains  results  which  have  a  womlcrlul  coincidence  with 
the  |K>sition9  actually  given  by  Kratosthenes.  Tlie-c 
results,  however,  are  dcdiii-ecl  from  a  hy|s)thesis  which 
i»  nns'ip|H)rted  by  any  evidence,  except  what  may  Ih' 
supposed  to  arise  from  this  coincidi'iice.  \  more 
probable  solution  seems  to  Ih'  that  Kralostheues  dcter- 
iniueil  his  tongltuiles  from  the  Itiiierarv  mea'^ure'<, 
whii  h  he  reduced  to  degrees  at  the  rate  of  700  stailia 
to  a  ili'gn-e  at  Ih"  eijuator,  au<l  of  .Vi.'i  to  a  degree  at 
the  parallel  of  KIuhIps  ;  and  that  the  errors  are  the 
consenu'nies  of  the  ex.iggvrated  accounts  which  mer- 
ehuiils  and  travelers  of  that  age  give  of  the  distan- 
ces over  which  they  |i«ssed;  their  exaggerations,  of 
course.  Iieariug  xmie  pru|Mirtlon  to  the  length  and 
lianlshipn  of  the  jounieys  undertukmi. 

The  kliowleilge  as  yrl  |Kissesaed  liv  geographers 
with  regird  to  the  oullin«  of  the  haliitalde  globe  was 
far  from  being  such  as  to  enalde  them  to  delineate  it 
with  uny  degree  of  prei  ision.  This  circum-l.ime, 
combined  with  Ihe  iiiiavoiilable  ermrs  in  lililud-<  and 
lonj{itud«,  pnsltoed  verv  :^r«i't  dixtortiims  in  the  repri 
wnt.itions  given  of  the  <  ouiitries  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  I'mler  the  guidance  of  soiiiiil  principles  iff 
(ciuneo,  however,  it  was  now  certain  lliut  these  inper- 
(octiona  would  gradually  di<itp|HMr. 

The   improvements  iiitpxluoed  into  geugraihy  by 


KratoRtheneg  were  perfected  in  principle  by  Hippar- 
I'hus.  This  celebrated  astronomer,  who  flourished  be- 
tween KiO  and  1;1.j  years  In-foro  the  Christian  era,  was 
the  lirst  who  iindurtuok  the  arduous  task  of  forming  a 
catalogue  of  the  stars,  and  fixing  their  relative  posi- 
tiuus.  Ills  object  was  to  transmit  to  postetltN-  a 
knowledge  of  the  state  of  ;'ie  heavens  at  the  period  of 
his  observations.  The  e.xtrei  titles  of  the  imagln^iry 
axis  rouml  which  the  heavens  iierform  their  diurnal 
revolution  suggest  t«o  li.xed  poi  its  by  which  the  posi- 
tiou  of  the  gn>at  circle  of  the  celestial  sphere  called 
the  equator  is  determined.  If  a  great  circle  be  sup. 
|Hised  to  (Ntss  through  these  |>oints  and  uny  star,  the 
|H)sition  of  'he  star  will  be  ascertained  if  wu  measure 
in  degrees  and  parts  of  a  ilegroe  the  are  of  the  merid- 
ian circle  intercepted  between  the  star  and  the  ecpio. 
tor,  and  also  the  arc  of  the  e<|uator  intercepted  lie- 
tween  a  given  point  in  it,  and  the  meridian  circia 
pi«ssing  through  the  .star,  i'pon  this  principle  did 
llipparchus  arrange  the  sUirs  according  to  their  pl.icu.s 
in  the  heavens,  a  work  in  which  ho  appears,  however 
to  have  been  in  some  riimsuie  anticipated  liy  Tiiuo- 
cliaris  and  Aristillus,  who  began  to  olwerve  about  Jllj 
yeairi  Iwfore  the  Christian  era.  The  great  iinprove- 
mont  wim'h  he  introduced  into  geography  consi.^ti',)  i„ 
this,  that  he  applied  to  the  determlaing  of  the  p(<siii,iu 
of  any  ,ioint  on  the  surfi.ce  of  the  earth  the  same  arti- 
liee  which  he  hail  ulnady  so  happily  introduceil  in  t||,. 
ari-angement  of  the  constellations  ;  and  thus  furni.sluvl 
t!ie  means  of  ascertiining  the  relative  situatimis  of 
places  with  a  precision  which  no  itinerary  tneanure- 
ments  could  possibly  attain  If  wo  suppose  the  earth 
to  l)C  a  gi.ilie  concentric  with  the  celestial  sjihere,  ami 
intersected  liy  the  planes  of  the  celestial  eiiualur  anil 
meridian,  the  principle  on  which  the  appllcitinn  of 
this  artifice  to  the  terrestrial  sphere  de|H>nds  beconie:<  at 
on.'o  obvious,  llipparchus  made  a  considerable  imin- 
ber  of  observations  of  latitude,  and  (lointed  out  Iioh 
longitudes  might  be  determined  liy  observing  l|,^, 
eclipses  of  the  sun  i  ml  misin.  (treat  as  this  iiupnive- 
ment  was,  its  iiiipori  iiice  seems  nut  to  have  been  iliilv 
estimated  until  the  days  of  Pfoleuii':  fur  iio.ie  nl  tlio 
Intermedi  lie  authors,  such  as  .StralHi,  Vitriivius,  uiiil 
I'liiiy,  have  giveo  the  least  hint  of  the  latitude  ainl 
hingitude  of  uoy  one  place  in  degrees  and  inliiiiti'» 
though  all  of  them  have  given  minutely  thegengraplil- 
cal  iMisitions  of  places  according  to  Ihe  lcn;;th  ainI 
shadows  of  the  gnomon.  .Slrabo,  indeed,  even  jusliiies 
his  neglect  of  the  astrunomical  (irinciples  introiluiiil 
by  llipparchus.  "  \  geographer,"  says  he,  "  is  In  pm 
no  attention  to  w hat  is  out  of  the  earth ;  nor  will  luiii 
en.'igei'.  Ill  conducting  the  utfairs  of  that  part  of  the 
larlli  which  i<  inhabited,  ileum  the  disrincliou  and  ili- 
visioiis  of  llipparchus  «orthy  of  notice." 

The  true  principles  of  neography  being  |hiIuIi'iI  out 
by  the  application  of  'atilude  and  lungitude  to  y\M,fi 
on  >'ui  earth,  the  way  was  o|H'ned  fortlie  iriprinciiii'ril 
of  maps,  which,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  iiia|i 
drawn  by  Kratosthenes,  had  hitherto  been  little  iaiin> 
than  rude  oullliies  and  to|Higraplilcal  sketi  he-  d  lis' 
diire,-cnt  countries.  No  maps  more  :;ni  lent  th  in  th.w 
formod  to  illustrate  I'toleniy's  geography  hav  reaihiil 
motlern  limes;  but  the  earliest  of  which  there  is  aiiv 
account  are  those  of  .Scsontris,  of  whom  it  is  s.iiil.  that 
having  tra\ersed  great  part  of  the  earth,  he  lauscii  hi.^ 
marches  to  be  recorded  in  ma|is ;  and  that  he  ){.i\« 
copies  of  tiiese  maps  not  only  to  the  Kgy|  lians.  hut  lu 
the  .Scythians,  whose  astonishment  he  thiin  greatly 
excited. 

.Some  have  imagined  thai  the  .lews  made  a  niip  if 
lint  Holy  Land  when  they  gave  the  dill'cn'ul  |iiirtiMns 
to  the  nine  tribes  at  .Shiloli.  I'or  on  that  ih  c.isi>iii.  as 
we  are  informed  liy  the  s  icred  historian,  men  were  sent 
"to  walk  through  the  land,  and  to  describe  it;"  uml 
when  they  hid  accomplished  the  object  of  their  mis- 
sioii  by  descriliin,;  "it  In  cities  Into  seven  part',  ilia 
book,"  they  returned  unio  Joshua.    What  is  here  r.iiil. 
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however,  do«5  r>ot  fully  determine  whether  their  men- 
Kiinitiiin  of  the  laiul  wiis  onlj'-  recorded  in  numbers,  or 
rcnuliirly  projected  and  ditcested  into  the  form  of  a 
map.  Tlie  llr»t  (ireciiin  mni)  on  record  is  that  of 
Anuxiniander,  nicntinnod  by  Strul>o,  wliich  Home  have 
conjectured  to  hnve  been  a  general  map  of  the  then 
known  world.  It  had  further  been  imagined  to  be  Mie 
name  with  that  referred  to  by  ilipparchuit  under  tlie 
deitinnation  of  The  Ancient  Afap,  and  which  in  some 
few  particulars  he  ]>i'cferrod  to  that  of  Kratostlienes. 

Hut  some  ideu  of  the  nature  of  the  maps  of  tliose 
early  d.iys  will  lie  best  obtained  from  the  map  of  Aris- 
tagoras,  king  of  Miletus,  wh'.n  is  minutely  described 
by  Herodotus.  The  historian  foll,-<  us  that  this  map, 
which  was  traced  on  brass  or  copper,  Aristagoras 
slioweil  to  (Hoomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  in  order  to  in- 
duce him  to  attack  the  king  of  Persia,  even  in  his  pal- 
ace at  Susa,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the  lonians  to 
tlicir  ancient  freedom.  It  contained  the  intermediate 
oiunlries  to  bo  traversed  in  Unit  march.  AVe  must 
not  interpret,  however,  the  words  of  Herodotus  too 
literally,  when  he  descrilies  it  as  containing  "the 
whole  circumference  of  the  earth,  the  whole  sea  or 
ocean,  and  all  the  rivers."  Keeping  in  \iow  the  state 
01  geography  at  that  |)eriod,  it  ni'y  justly  bo  con- 
cluded, that  notwithstanding  '">is  pom|)ous  form  of  ex- 
pression, M«  sM  pteant  only  the  Mediterranean,  and 
tliiTeforo  Me  earth  or  laud  tlio  coasts  of  that  sea,  niiil 
nion"  particularly  Asia  Mhior,  oxtende<l  toward  the 
middle  of  Persia ;  by  thf  rirm  must  be  meant  the 
Ilalys,  the  Kuphrates,  and  the  Tigris,  which  Herod- 
otus nu'ntions  as  necessary  to  1h>  crossed  in  tlio  cx|>e- 
(lition  in  question.  The  map  contained  one  straight 
line,  culled  the  royal  hii/hirni/,  embracing  all  the  sta- 
tions or  places  of  encampment  between  Sardis  and 
Susa,  so  that  it  was  properlv  an  itinerary'. 

The  principle  on  which  Kratosthenes  constructed  his 
map  we  have  already  considered.  AVitli  regar  1  to  its 
extent,  it  seems  to  havo  contained  little  more  than  the 
.Stati'S  of  (ireece,  and  the  dominions  of  the  successors 
of  Alexander,  iligcsteil  from  the  surveys  of  the 
uinrches  of  that  great  general.  He  had  some  faint 
idea  respecting  the  western  parts  of  ICurope,  which  he 
had  iu'(|Uired  from  the  voyage  of  I'ytluas;  but  not 
such  a  conception  as  to  enalde  bim  to  delineate  their 
outline  on  a  chart.  According  to  the  report  of  .Strabo, 
he  was  quite  unac<)uainted  with  Spain,  (iaiil,  (itr- 
many,  and  llritain  ;  he  was  equally  ignorant  of  Italy, 
the  coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  I'lUitus,  and  of  all  (he  coun- 
tries toward  the  north.  His  errors  with  regard  to  the 
(Ustauees  of  places  were  in  some  instances  enormous. 
The  distance  of  t'arfhage  fmm  .Mexandria  he  repre- 
sents at  I,'>,(im)  stadia,  instead  of  'MM). 

It  Wiis  iMl  until  '.'iolemy  cdinmi'm'cd  his  labors  tliat 
the  iiu))nuemen's  |)ointed  out  by  Hipparchus  were 
effi'iiiialiy  appVi'd  to  jierfect  the  system  which  I'".ratos- 
theues  hail  so  I  applly  begun.  I'tidemy  composed  his 
Mstem  of  geo^Mphy,  which  escaped  amid  tir.t  general 
wreck  thit  cMinsi  Mied  wi  many  other  ancient  books  of 
sc'ienie.  iu  the  reign  of  Antoninus  I'iii'i,  aliout  1.")0  years 
after  the  (i|)ening  of  the  Christian  era.  At  this  pt'rioil 
the  lionian  empire  had  readied  Its  utmost  cxti'iit,  and  all 
thei'Mviuces  had  been  surveyed,  anil  were  well  known. 
The  lo.iterials  then  ill  existence,  and  in  the  pnssessicui 
of  rtnlemy  for  I'ompletinit  his  great  work,  were  the 
pro|)ortiiins  of  the  helglit  of  the  gnomon  and  its 
shadow,  at  the  time  of  the  eipiinoxes  and  sidslices, 
tiilieii  liv  ilitl'ereiit  astronomers;  calculations  I'luiided 
on  till'  length  of  the  longest  days  ;  the  measures  or 
fomiiiiteddlstaiiees  of  the  principal  mads  contaliieil  in 
the  surveys  and  ilincr.iries  ;  niid  the  various  reports 
of  travelers  and  navigators,  whose  <leterminatioiis  of 
the  (listani'i's  of  places  often  rested,  hcwever,  on  no 
hotter  foundation  than  hear-ay  and  conjecture.  .Viuong 
these  various  partieulcrs,  there  evidently  existed  con- 
siderable ditVereiices  in  jiidnt  of  authority.  Hut  I'to. 
Ii'iiiy  undertook  the  lUlllcnlt  and  lahoriims  task  uf 


comparing  and  reducing  into  one  systr  .i,  which  should 
possess  the  order  and  beauty  of  science,  this  appar- 
ently incongruous  mass.  He  converted  and  trans- 
lated the  whole  into  a  new  mathematical  language, 
expressing  in  degrees  and  minutes  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  each  place,  according  to  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Hipparchus,  but  which  had  been  allowed 
by  geographers  to  lie  useless  for  upward  of  250  years. 
It  is  in  IHolemy's  work,  which  consists  of  eight  books, 
that  we  find  for  the  first  time  the  mathematical  prin- 
ciples of  the  construction  of  maps,  both  general  and 
particular,  as  well  as  of  several  projections  of  t*" 
sphere. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  light  of  accurate  science 
thus  directed  the  steps  of  the  first  geograjiher  of  an- 
tiquity, ho  V  IS  ir  from  reaching  the  precision  ut 
which  he  aimed.  This  arose  from  the  imperfection  of 
the  original  materials  upon  wliich  his  work  is  based  in 
rcferunoe  to  its  details.  With  reganl  to  the  remoter 
iionndaries  of  the  then  known  world,  in  all  its  quarters, 
a  wonderful  advancement  in  knowledge  had  been  made 
since  the  days  of  Kratosthenes  and  of  Strabo,  lint 
still  that  additional  information  was  not  fitted  to  make 
up  for  the  want  of  astronomical  observations,  by 
which  alone  accuracy  could  be  secured.  Hesides,  in 
relation  to  places  situated  beyonil  the  limits  of  tho  lio- 
man  empire,  and  therefore  out  of  the  range  alike  of 
astronomers  and  surveyors,  it  was  almost  iinpossililo 
for  I'tolemy  not  to  commit  mistakes.  Thus  his  errors 
arcsu  from  the  ignorance  of  the  oge  ;  ami  are  of  such 
a  character  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  only  as  o|>- 
portunities  arc  aflbrded  of  o'otaining  the  requisite  datu 
by  the  strict  application  of  the  principles  derived  from 
mathematical  and  astronomical  scienco 

I'tolemy  adopted  the  measure  of  n  degree  at  oflO 
stadia,  according  to  the  standard  of  Possidonlus,  in- 
stead of  following  tho  measurement  of  Kratosthenes, 
which  gives  700  stadia  to  a  degree.  lint  M.  (iosselin 
has  accused  him  of  an  error  of  a  inotr  serious  kind  ; 
because,  if  really  committed,  it  would  have  indicated 
a  strange  neglect  of  what  a  geographer  should  make 
his  lirsi  care.  This  error  cimsists  hi  assuming  one 
measure  for  tho  degree  of  latitude  (the  measure  of 
ICratosthencs,  700  stadia)  and  another  for  tho  degree 
(d'  longitude  at  the  equator.  Such  a  hypothesis  would 
evidently  be  inconsistent  with  the  globular  figure  of 
the  earth.  It  may  reasonably  be  dt  ubtcd,  however, 
whether  AI.  (i<issclin's  accusation  is  well  founded  ;  for, 
though  it  seems  supported  by  tho  fact,  that  while 
I'tolemy  has  changed  materially  all  the  longitudes  of 
Kratosthenes,  the  latitudes  along  the  great  line  remain 
the  same,  and  are  in  general  correct,  this  circuiu.stanco 
may  be  accounted  for  sutflcien.ly  from  other  causes. 
Khodes,  anil  several  other  |ioints  ol  this  great  line, 
were  fixed  with  reganl  to  latitude  by  oliservations  ajv 
proximating  to  the  truth,  while  the  elements  for  de- 
termining tho  longitudes  wete  derived  entirely  from 
tho  itineraries.  To  tho  north  and  soutli  of  the  great 
central  line,  which  alone  was  fixed  upon  soiinii  data, 

'  errors  in  latitude  acumulate  as  rapidly  as  those  in 

'  longitude  are  found  to  do  in  proceeding  eastward. 

'  One  of  the  most  remarkable  errors  in  tho  geograph- 
ical work  of  I'tolemy  is  the  great  Iciigtli  assigned  to 
the  Mediterranean,      lieikoning   from  the  Straits   of 

I  (Jades  to  the  bottom  of  the  Hay  of  Issus,  where  Ale.x- 

<  andretta,  or  Scauderoon  now  stands,  he  makes  the  dif- 
ference of  lonj;itiide  no  less  than  li'.'  dcgn-es,  which  is 
iipwanl  of  -'tlj  deep  ti'  aliove  the  truth.    This  ama/.lng 

I  error,  which  nd'ectd  ali  our  maps  more  or  less  until 
the  lieginiiiiig  of  >'.  ;i  last  century,  was  produced  In 
consequence  of  his  having  put  too  much  conlidence  In 
the  supiKised  surveys  of  ditVereiit  persons  of  reputation 
reeonled  by  .Str.ibo,  and  who  appeared  to  conlirm  the 
aeeiiraiy  of  each  other's  coiupiitaliim.  According  to 
their  united  testimony,  the  whole  length  of  the  Medi- 
terranean was  about  '.'(i.MIO  stadia,  which,  being  con- 

,  verted   into   degrees  of    longitndu   according   to   tho 
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method  of  Ptolemy,  of  allowing  400  ittadia  to  a  degree   the  measurement  of  mountnins.     Ho  found  the  height 


of  longitude  on  the  parallel  of  Rhodes,  give  abont  60° 
15'.  This  is  4°  15'  mor«  than  what  are  given  by  Ma- 
rinus,  whom  in  this  particular  Ptolemy  strictly  fol- 
lows. 

Pliny  quotes  from  Agrippa  a  computation  of  the 
length  of  the  Mediterranean,  which  makes  it  't,4-10 
Roman  miles ;  Imt  in  quoting  it  hf  adds  a  sunpirion 
that  there  is  an  error  in  the  numlwrs.  When  con- 
verted into  degrees  of  longitude,  the  result  of  this 
computation  gives  58°  20'.  As,  however,  the  length 
given  by  Straho  amounted,  as  wo  have  seen,  to  66° 
15',  Ptolemy  seems  to  have  chosen  a  middle  path  be- 
tween these  two  erroneous  computations,  and  to  have 
adopted  62°  for  the  difference  of  longitude  in  question. 
But  thf  re  »  another  ancient  compntition  quoted  al'so 
by  Pliny  fh>m  Polyl)ius,  according  to  which  thn 
length  of  the. Mediterranean  is  stated  lo  l)e  2,440  Ko- 
man  miles.     Had  rtolemv  f(dlowed  this  estimate,  he 


of  Mount  Olympus  to  lie  15  stadia.  In  some  of  the 
latter  periods  which  preceded  the  Christian  era,  there 
were  several  writers  on  geography,  as  Artemidorus  of 
Kphesus,  who  wrote  a  geographiccal  work  of  eleven 
books,  of  which  nothing  remains ;  Scymnua  of  Chio 
author  of  a  description  of  the  earth  In  iambic  versos 
which  remain  in  a  verj'  mutilated  state  ;  Isidorus  of 
Chnrax,  who  gave  a  description  of  the  Parthian  em- 
piro ;  and  Scylax  of  Carj-ades,  author  of  a  voyage 
round  the  Mediterranean,  which  is  still  extant. 

Tlio  works  of  all  these  geographers  are,  however 
hut  small  in  comparison  with  the  geography  of  Strabo ; 
a  work  in  17  books,  which  has  come  down  to  us  entire. 
Tliis  is  one  of  the  most  vnluablu  works  of  antiquity, 
l)Oth  from  the  spirit  of  discussion  which  runs  tlirough 
it,  and  tho  number  of  curious  particulars  whieli  the 
author  has  collected  from  different  geogiapliers  and 
navigators  who  preceded  liini,  and  of  whose  works 


woiilil  har«  obtained  for  a  result  41°  4',  which  is  not  |  notliing  remains  except  thcie  extracts,     Struiio  lived 


far  from  the  truth.  Thus  we  see  that  the  circum- 
stances undet  vhieh  Ptolemy  wrote,  ronderi d  it  im- 
possil>lo  for  liim  to  avoid  mistakes,  and  that  In-  miglit 
be  misled  even  when  more  accurate  results  were 
within  his  reach, 

Tlie  great  ol)stacle  with  which  the  ancients  had  to 
contend,  was  the  finding  of  the  bmgitudo  with  accu- 
racy, II  prolilem  for  the  solution  of  wliich  it  was  long 
Iwfore  tliere  w<m  discovered  any  method  siifHciently 
exact.  This  accounts  for  the  erroneous  longitudes  of 
Ptolemy,  and  more  especially  for  the  length  of  time, 
even  many  centuries,  during  which  the  rennrkable 
error,  with  regard  to  the  length  i-f  'he  Meditcrran-jan, 
remained  undiscovered  and  uncorrected. 

We  liave  now  traced  the  history  of  geography  from 
(he  earliest  |)eri(Ml  of  which  we  have  any  Information, 
to  the  time  when  it  assumes  a  .i^ientific  character. 
>Vt  sliali  conclude  our  accoimt  of  ancient  geography 
l)y  shortly  noticing  tlie  ]>rincipal  geograjdiers  of  an- 
tiiinity,  some  of  wlioni  Iiave  not  yet  tiecn  mentioned, 
whiles  others  have  only  lieon  quovjd  in  tracing  the  rise 
and  progress  of  the  science. 

The  intimate  connection  l)etween  geography  •  and 
the  science  of  geometry  an<l  astronomy,  rendered  the 
former  an  olijcct  of  attention  to  many  who  anciently 
cultivated  the  latter.  ',fe  have  already  mentioneif 
Anaximander  and  Anaximenes,  of  the  school  of  V\- 
letus.  Denioeritus,  Kudoxus  of  (  nidus,  and  Parnie- 
nides.  are  also  reiiorteil  to  have  improved  geoi,'r»pIiy  ; 
and  to  the  hn\.  is  attributed  tbi  division  of  the  e.irth 
into  zones.  These  were  followed  l)y  Kratostlienes, 
will)  lived  alioiit  240  years  before  the  Christian  era  : 
by  liipparchus,  about  80  years  afterward;  liy  Pidy- 
liius.  (ieminus,  and  Possidnniiis.      iTatifrthenes  wmfe 


le  reigns  of  Aiigustus  and  Til)erius,  and  was  nearly 
Tiporar3'  with  Pomponius  Mela.    This  latter  ireotr. 


in  the  i 

cotemporarj'  with  I'omponius  nicia,  i  nis  laiicr  geog. 
rapher  wrote  a  work  De  Situ  Orbit,  which,  thougli  Httlo 
more  than  a  bare  summary,  is  valuable,  as  it  gives  us  a 
sketch  of  what  was  known  in  iiis  tinie  respecting  tlie 
state  of  the  haliitalile  glolie,  Iteiides  Mela,  liome 
produced,  in  the  most  fluurisiiing  era  of  its  literature 
anotlier  eminent  geograplier,  Pliny,  He  devotei'  two 
Imoks  of  his  extonsiv.)  work  on  natural  history,  to  a 
sj'stem  of  geography.  His  intimite  connection  with 
the  in,.icrial  fimily,  and  with  many  of  the  most  eini- 
nent  commanders  of  the  time,  appears  to  have  given 
him  access  to  all  tho  military  measurements,  as  well 
as  to  the  general  survey  of  tho  Koman  empire,  Thu.s 
furnished  witli  a  greater  store  af  authentic  materials 
till..!  nny  former  writer,  lie  has  introduced  a  great 
numlier  of  itinerary  details,  which  are  for  tlie  must 
part  accurate  and  valuttlde,  .lulii.j  Solenus  lia.«  also 
treated  of  geograpliy  in  his  Vohjhistor,  a  comiiilution 
sufUciently  vitlualilo  from  tlie  number  of  curious  par- 
ticulars whieli  nri-  there  collected.  Marinus  of  lyre 
was  another  geogmptier  who  appears  to  have  liecn  dis- 
tinguished, thougli  Ills  works  have  perished,  Kven 
under  tile  Ifoman  empire  Tyre  lontinued  to  lie  the 
seat  (if  an  extensive  lommerco  ;  indeed  the  eninnier- 
:  ial  relations  of  her  citizens  ap|>e,ir  to  have  extpiiilcd 
over  a  wider  (lortion  of  the  earth's  surface  tiiaii  ever. 
The  enlarged  materials  fiirnisi  mI  liy  the  lengtlieiicil 
journeys  of  liis  eouiiirymen,  which  liroiiglit  tlieiii  even 
to  the  confines  of  China,  Marinus  collected,  ami  soiijjlit 
to  apply  til  tlipui  tlic  astriinopiical  ])rinciples  of  lii|). 
parciius,  sii  that  he  miglit  give  to  geograpliy  a  new 
iiiid  more  accurate  furni.  Ptolemy,  whom  .Muriiiiis 
jireeedeil  by  a  sliort  lime,  employs  a  great  part  ef  liU 


three   books  on  geography,  some  pa-^sages  of  whirh  '  lirst  Uiok  in  discussing  the  means  empbiyed  liy  iIk 


,Slralio  criticises,  thmigij  he  frequently  defends  him 
against  llippnrchus,  who  appears  to  opiwue  his  opin- 
ions with  H<ime  degree  of  atleifatlnn.  Polylilus  also 
wrote  on  geogniphy  ;  as  did  likewise  (ieminus  and 
Possidonius,  who  are  frequently  quoted  by  Stralm, 
Poly  bins,  according  to  (•eminiis.  argued  with  consiil- 
eriilile  acuteness  for  the  possibility  of  the  torrid  rone 
lieing  Inlialiited  ;  and  he  even  adduced  plausible  argn- 
ineiits  to  prove  that  the  countries  under  the  equator 
enjoy  a  more  teMi|K'nite  clluiate  than  the  countries  do 
that  are  slliiatid  near  the  tropics. 

We  must  not  here  omit  a  geographer  and  geometer  tlon  by  Avienus,  of  the  maritime  coasts 
who  lived  about  the  time  of  Ale'xander  the  (Jreat, 
This  w.as  jtlcearelius  of  Messina,  a  disilple  of -Theo. 
phruslus,  who  wrote  a  description  of  (Ireece  in  ianible 
verse",  of  which  Home  tr*y  lenls  yet  renialn.  Hut 
what  chletly  renders  him  remarkable  ;«,  that  he  meas- 
ured geonietriially  several  mountains,  to  which  in 
exiesslve  lieiglit  had  been  before  assigned.  With 
Dicearchus  we  may  notice  another  geometer.  Xena- 
goras,  a  disciple  of  Aristotle,  mention,  d  by  Plutarch 


Tyrian  geographer  for  lixing  the  relative  positjim  nf 
places ;  an '  from  the  references  and  extracts  it  a|i. 
pears  tl'.st  the  system  of  Marinus  partixik  largely  of 
the  inqierfections  of  a  lirst  elfort. 

The  enlarged  and  scientllio  views  of  Ptolemy  we 
have  already  considered.  Some  time  ;ifter  I'tiilemy 
lived  Kionysius,  commonly  called  the  I'iriei/riii-,  inmi 
the  title  of  a  work  in  verse  composed  by  liini,  nalnelv, 
his  rrriii/i tin,  or  Survey  of  the  World,  'Mils  wurk 
was  translated  into  Latin  verse  by  Prisciaiiiis,  and 
afterward  by  Avienus.      There  Is,  licside<,  a  ilescri|i- 

Iti  iainliii: 
verses,  of  wliich  there  remain  about  7(10.  'I'lie  ijifli. 
eiilty  of  procuring  tho  small  ami  scattered  |i{i'cri  iif 
most  of  these  aut>  irs,  with  tlio««  of  a  few  others  nut 
here  enumerated,  induced  the  learned  Hudson  to  ml. 
led  them  into  one  work,  consisting  of  four  vnlunn's 
octavo,  «liich  were  pulillshed  in  the  years  |ii!IH,  KOi, 
1712,  under  the  title  of  (!iiiririiphi>r  rrterii  Hirijilnrn 
tlrirri  miuiim.  The  originals  are  accompanieil  with 
Latin  translations,  and  notes  and  dissertations  nn  oacli 


in  his  life  of  PauluB  .Kmillus,  who  occupied  himself  in  ,  by  Uo<lweU,     This  b  a  very  valuable  collection. 
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AVe  now  proceed  to  consider  the  progress  of  geog- 
raphy during  the  middle  ages.  From  the  days  of  Pto- 
lemy until  the  revival  of  letters  in  Europe,  little  was 
done  for  its  solid  improvement.  The  calamities  that 
ere  long  overwhelmed  the  Roman  empire,  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  intellectual  darkness  which  settled 
down  on  the  world  and  extinguished  even  the  imper- 
fect linowledge  possessed  Ity  the  ancient  geographers. 
While  barl)arotia  nations  poured  in  from  several  quar- 
tern, art  and  science  ceased  to  lie  cultivated.  The  union 
1>r  which  the  Roman  power  had  bound  together  man- 
liiud  l>eing  now  dissolved,  Europe  was  divided  into 
small  and  Independent,  and,  for  the  most  part,  hostile 
communities,  which  had  but  vague  concnptions  re- 
specting the  situation  of  each  otiier,  while  no  inter- 
course subsisted  between  their  meml)ers.  With  regard 
to  romote  regions  all  knowledge  was  lost ;  >heir  situa- 
tions, their  commodities,  and  almost  their  names,  were 
unknown. 

Amid  this  ignorance  there  were  but  few  channels 
open  tlirough  whicli  knowledge  could  be  obtained. 
One  circumstance,  however,  prevented  commercial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  nations  from  being  altogctlier 
susoeuded.  The  opulence  and  luxury  of  imperial 
Rome  had  long  given  life  and  energy  to  commercial 
enter])ri«e ;  that  stimulus  was  now  withdrawn ;  but 
Conatuntinoplo  still  remained,  the  last  refuge  of  an- 
cient arts,  and  taste,  and  elegance,  when  the  rest  of 
Europe  wan  overspread  with  I>arliari8ni.  l'"ortunatelj- 
tliiit  city  hud  escaped  tlie  destructive  rage  of  tlie  fierce 
invc'  J  •  id  tliere,  under  the  cherisjiing  influence 
of  n  •n;:>  ^.  .1  for  foreign  productions  and  luxuries, 
commerce  continued  t«  flourish.  Alexandria  con- 
tinued to  be  the  emporium  whence  wore  imported  the 
commodities  of  the  ICiist  Indies,  until  Egypt,  falling 
under  the  ])0wer  of  the  Arul)ian.'",  ceased  to  be  a  jirov- 
ince  of  the  Roman  empire.  After  tliis  event  the  in- 
dustry <,f  'lie  Greeks  siu-cecded  in  discovering  a  new 
diiuinei  by  which  Constantinople  miglit  still  Ijo  sup- 
plieii  with  '  productions  of  India.  These  were  first 
conveyed  .,  'ne  Indus  as  far  as  tliat  river  is  naviga- 
Ide,  thence  t)y  land-carriage  they  wore  brouglit  to  tlie 
Oxus,  and  were  carried  down  the  river  to  tlio  Caspian 
Sea.  I'^ntering  tliere  tlie  Volga,  they  were  conveyed 
up  it,  and  thence  were  again  trans|)<irtt>d  liy  land  until 
tliey  reached  tlie  Taiiais,  down  whicli  tliey  were  con- 
vened to  till"  Kiixino  Seii,  where  vessels  from  Con- 
stantinople awaited  their  arrival,  lly  this  circuitous 
route  was  a  '.'haniiel  of  iiiturcoiirso  kept  open  witli  the 
most  distant  countries  of  the  East ;  and  an  extensive 
knuwieiljjc  of  remote  regions  was  still  preserved  in 
the  capital  of  tlie  (ireek  empire,  wliiio  tlio  rest  of 
Kurii|w  was  sunk  in  tlie  grossest  ignorance. 

The  missions  sent  for  the  conversion  of  tlie  northern 
pagans  to  Christianity,  served  somewhat  to  illustrate 
the  ){eogra])liy  <if  Europe  j  tlioiigli  theri'  is  suliicieiit 
priHif  tluit  file  monks  employed  were,  in  many  in- 
.itniices,  themselves  grossly  ignonint,  .<onie  not  even 
linowiug  tlie  ca|)ital  of  llieir  own  country,  or  tlie  cities 
iieare»t  to  their  own.  Sonu'tliiiig  was  also  done  by 
the  great  sovereigns  of  I'.iiropo  towaril  dispelling  the 
prevailing  ignorance  of  tlio  age  on  matters  connected 
with  geography.  Nor  did  the  piratical  exploits  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians  under  their  great  sea-kings 
I'liil  tn  make  them  acipiainted  with  the  seas  and  mari- 
liine  coasts  where  tliey  carried  on  their  ilovast;itions. 
lint  it  was  in  the  Ijist  that  a  gleam  of  light  and 
knowledge  began  now  to  appear,  which  was  the  liar- 
binj^ir  of  the  noon-ilay  splendor  of  science  that  was 
ileslineil  to  mcceed  the  tlarkness  of  ignorance  wliicli 
had  Ml  long  oppressed  the  liuiiian  mind.  I'nderthe 
inllueiice  iif  a  ranaticisin  wliioh  |iroiiipted  tliem  to  own 
no  law  liiit  Mie  Koran  and  the  swonl,  the  followers  of 
Mcdianinied  hail  rushed  from  the  heart  of  Arabia,  and 
liHil  larried  their  cimiiuests  over  half  the  world.  At 
length,  however,  uniler  a  race  of  humane  and  |)olished 
princes,  having  contracted  a  relish  fur  the  ouieuces  of 


the  people  whose  empire  they  had  contributed  to  over- 
turn, they  stood  for  some  time  distinguished  as  the 
most  learned  of  nations.  They  translated  into  their 
own  language  the  books  of  several  of  the  G''eek  phi- 
losophers. The  valuable  work  of  Ptolemy  ,i-as  one  of 
the  first ;  and  hence  the  study  of  geography  became 
an  early  object  of  their  attention.  But  the  advance- 
ment which  the  science  made  in  their  hands  toward 
precision  was  slow ;  for  they  copied  and  retailed  all 
Ptolemy's  principal  errors.  Still,  in  all  the  countrie? 
that  were  under  Mohammedan  dominion  numerous 
oliservations  wee  made,  which,  though  not  always 
strictly  correct,  were  entitled  to  be  considered  as  a 
step  beyond  the  calculations  made  merely  from  the 
itineraries  by  the  Alexandrian  geographers.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  ninth  century,  under  their  caliph  Al- 
mamon,  who  may  rank  among  the  most  distinguished 
patrons  of  science  that  ever  filled  a  throne,  they  meas- 
ured a  degree  of  latitude  on  the  plains  of  Sinjar,  or 
Shinju-r,  near  Ilabylon,  with  a  view  to  determine  the 
circumfe.-ence  of  the  earth.  The  tables  of  Abulfeda 
and  Ulug  Beg,  and  of  Nazir  Eddin,  edited  by  Graivius, 
and  republished  by  Hudson,  furnish  materials  that  are 
still  of  use  in  the  construction  of  the  maps  of  the  inte- 
rior of  Asia. 

The  progress  and  success  of  the  Moslem  arms  re- 
moved the  obscurity  in  which  many  countries  had  until 
then  been  concealed,  as  well  as  the  barbarism  in  which 
they  had  been  sunk.  And  even  bej'ond  the  limits  of 
tile  Sloliammcdan  world  they  pushed  tlieir  researches, 
by  sending  missions  lioth  to  the  east  and  to  the  west, 
which  they  explored  to  their  remotest  limits.  At  that 
time  Europe  remained  ignorant  of  the  imjirovements 
made  by  the  Arabians,  though  she  was  destined  in 
subsequent  ages  to  perfect  their  discoveries. 

At  length  tlie  Umg  jieriod  of  barbarism  which  ac- 
companied and  followed  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire, 
during  whicli  tlie  traces  of  whatever  had  embellished 
society,  or  contriliuted  to  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  life,  were  almost  entirely  effaced,  drew  to  a  close. 
Industry  began  again  to  shed  its  iilessings  on  man- 
kind i  and  Italy  was  the  country  where  its  I'cnign  in- 
fluences were  first  perceptible.  Having  from  the 
operation  of  various  causes  again  obtained  liberty  and 
independence,  tlie  Italians  soon  began  to  feel  the  im- 
pulse of  those  passions  which  serve  most  powerfully 
to  arouse  men  to  activity  ond  enterprise.  Tlie  reviv- 
ing demand  for  tlio  comforts  and  luxuries  o.'  life  led  to 
the  revival  of  foreign  commerce.  The  valuable  com- 
modities of  the  ICost  were  at  first  obtained  at  Constan- 
tinople. But  tlie  exorbitant  price  demanded  at  that 
mart,  in  conac(iueiico  of  tlio  circuitous  route  by  which 
tliey  wcro  conveyed  thither,  induced  the  Italians  to 
resort  to  otiier  ports,  u.s  Aleppo  and  Tripoli,  on  tlio 
Syri m  const,  and  at  length  to  Egypt  itself.  After  tlin 
Solilaiis  hail  revived  the  commerce  with  India  in  its 
ancient  channel  oy  the  .\rabian  (inlf,  Venice,  Genoa, 
and  I'i  1,  rose  from  inconsiderable  towns  to  weultliy 
and  |M)puloiis  cities.  Their  trade  extended  to  all  the 
ports  in  the  iMediterranoan,  and  even  beyond  the 
iStraits  to  tho  towns  on  tlie  coasts  of  .'^pain,  France, 
the  Low  Countries,  and  England  ;  and  from  these 
points  tliey  ililVused  through  Kurope  a  taste  for  tho 
luxuries  and  eiijoynients  of  civilized  life,  which  tiiey 
at  the  same  time  furnished  tlie  moans  of  gratifying. 

It  was  not  long  ero  an  event  occurred,  the  most  ox- 
truordiiiary,  perl.aps,  in  the  history  of  liuinan  society, 
whicli  gave  a  new  impulse  to  tlie  Kuropoan  mind,  and 
foriibly  directed  its  view  eastward,  to  the  regions  of 
Asia.  I'nilor  tlio  influence  of  a  high-wrougiit  enthii- 
sinsiii,  file  martial  spirit  of  the  lairopoans  was  aroused, 
and  vast  armies,  composed  of  all  tlie  nations  of  ('hris- 
tendoin,  marclied  toward  .Vsia  on  the  wild  enterprise 
of  delivering  the  Holy  Land  from  the  dominion  of  In- 
fidels. The  crusades,  however  blind  tho  seal  from 
[  which  tliey  took  their  rito,  had  a  very  favorable  iiifiil- 
i  eiice  on  tlio  inteiicctu  il  state  of  Europe,  and  preiiared 
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It  for  receiving  the  light  of  science  which  was  soon  to 
(lawn  upon  it.  Interesting  regions,  known  hitherto 
only  by  the  scanty  reports  of  ignorant  iind  credulous 
pilgrims,  were  now  made  the  object  of  attention  and 
research.  Not  only  was  the  way  opened  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Ij«nd,  with  the  kingdoms  of  iTerusalem  and  Kdea- 
sa,  founded  by  the  victorious  crusaders,  but  the  exten- 
sive regions  over  which  the  Saracens  and  the  Turks 
had  extended  their  empire  began  to  lie  explored. 
Search  was  now  made  in  the  writings  of  the  ancient 
geogriijihers ;  nor  is  it  improbable  that  some  light  was 
derived  even  from  the  Arabian  writers.  Religious 
zeal,  tlie  hope  of  gain,  combined  with  motives  of  mere 
curiosity,  induced  several  persons  to  travel  by  land 
into  remote  regions  of  the  Kast,  far  beyond  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  operations  of  the  crusaders  extended. 
I*romptcd  by  superstitious  veneration  for  the  law  of 
Moses,  and  by  a  desire  of  visiting  his  conntryuicn  in 
the  Kast,  whom  he  hoped  to  find  jKissessed  of  wealth 
and  power,  Ilenjamin,  a  .lew  of  Tudela,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Navarre,  set  out  from  S|>ain  in  the  year  llfiO, 
and  traveling  by  land  to  t'onstantinople,  proceeded 
through  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Kuxine  and 
Caspian  .Seas.  He  then  journeyed  tov.anl  the  south, 
and  traversed  various  provinces  of  the  further  India, 
until,  having  reached  the  Inilian  Ocean,  he  embarked 
and  visitml  several  of  its  islands  ;  and  at  length,  after 
IH  years,  returned  by  flie  way  of  Egypt  to  Europe. 
In  hiH  progress  he  had  acipiired  much  information 
respecting  a  large  portion  of  the  glolic,  until  then  al- 
together unknown  to  KuM|)eans. 

Various  missions  were  sent  by  the  pope  and  by 
Christian  princes,  for  purposes  which  led  them  to  tra- 
verse the  remote  provinces  of  Asia.  Father  .lohn  de 
I'lano  Carpini,  nt  tlie  herd  of  a  mission  of  Franciscan 
monks,  ami  Father  AscoIIno,  at  the  head  of  another 
mi.ssion  of  Dominicans,  were,  in  the  year  1241;,  sent 
by  Innocent  IV.  to  enjoin  Kayuk   Khun,  the  grandson 


depth  into  the  interior  of  Asia.     But  the  fame  of  all 
the  other  old  travelers  is  eclipsed  by  that  of  Marco 
Polo,  who  has  always  ranked  among  the  greatest  dis- 
coverers of  any  age.     This  extraordinary  man  wa«  a 
noble  Venetian,  whose  family,  according  to  the  custom 
of  his  country,  engaged  in  extensive  commerce.     Noc- 
olo  Polo,   and  MatTeo  Polo,  the  father  and  undo  of 
Mareo,  were  merchants,   who,  in  partnership,  traded 
chieHy  with  the  East;  and,  in  pursuit  of  their  mercan- 
tile speculations,  had  already  visited  Tartary.     The 
recital  of  their  travels  on  their  return  fired  the  youth- 
ful imagination  of  Marco,  then  lietween  17  and  IS  years 
old.    Having,  when  in  tlie  F^ast,  gained  the  confidence 
of  Kublai  Khan,  the   great  conqueror  of  China,   at 
whose  court  they  had  resided  for  a  long  time,  they 
were  sent  back  by  him  to   Italy,  accompanied  |)v  an 
officer  of  his  court,  that  they  might  repair  to  Ronie  as 
his  embassadors  to  the  |Kipe,  of  whom  and  the  poten- 
tates of  the  western  world,  they  had  given  him  an 
ample  account.     After  many  delays,  they  were  now 
almut  the  year  l'J05,  to  set  out  tm  their  return  to  the 
court  of  Kublai,  bearing  the  papal  letters  and  benedic- 
tion ;  and  it  waa  resolved  that  young  Marco  should  ac- 
company  them.     After  u  journey  that   occupied  no 
less  than  three  and  a  half  years,  and  in  the  progress  of 
which  they  (ws.sed  through  the  chief  cities  in  the  more 
cultivated  parts  of  Asia,  they  reached  Yen-king  near 
the  spot  where  Pckin  now  stands,  where  they   were 
honorably  and  graciously  received  by  the  griiiid  khan. 
Struck  with  the  appearance  of  young  Marco,  the  klian 
condescended  to  take  him  under  his  jmitection,  and 
caused  him  immediately  to  be  enrolled  anumg  his  at- 
tenilants  of  honor.     Hy  prudence  and  lidelity  Marco 
gained  so  high  a  place  in  the  esteem  and  conlidcncc  of 
his  protector,  that  for  17  years,  during  which  he  re- 
mained in  Ills  service,  he  was  employed  in  contidcntlal 
missions  to  every  part  of  the  empire  and  its  (l('|ionilen- 
cies.     He  made  more  than  one  voyage  on  tlie  Indian 
Dcean,  and  traded  with  many  of  the  islands,     liesides 


of  Zengis.  who  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Tartar  i  what  he  learned  from  bis  own  observation,  he  collated 
empire,  to  embrace  Christianity,  and  to  cease  fnmi  I  from  others  many  things  concerning  countries  which 
desolating  the  world  by  his  arms.  In  fullilliiig  the  he  did  not  visit.  Considering  the  very  favoralile  cir. 
commands  lai<l  u|xm  tbeni  by  the  bead  of  the  Christian  I  cumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  for  gcoffraplrical 

rescirch,  as  well  as  his  |iassi(m  for  traveling,  wliicli 


church,  the  mendicants  had  an  opportunity  of  visiting 
a  great  part  of  Asia.  Carpini.  having  taken  bis  route 
fhniuiih  P(dand  and  liussiii,  traveled  through  the 
northern  provinces  as  far  as  the  extremities  of  Tliibet, 
while  Asrolino,  who  appiars  to  have  laniled  some- 
whero  in  .Syria,  advanced  thningh  t'le  Miuthern  prov- 
inces into  the  interior  parts  of  Persia. 

Father  William  de  |{ulirui|uls.  n  Franciscan  monk, 
having  Ih-cu  sent  in  the  year  li.Mt  on  a  mission  bv  St. 
I.oui«  of  France,  in  search  of  an  imaginary  |«"rsoiiage, 
a  |»iwerful  khan  of  the  Tartars,  who  was  reported  to 


seems  to  have  increaseil  with  his  op|H>rtunitics  of  t;ruti- 
fying  it,  it  is  not  surprising  tli.it.  after  the  long  piTind 
of  his  waiiilcrings  in  .Asia,  he  should  have  rcturncil  to 
Kunipe  possessed  of  the  knowledge  of  many  p.irtlcu- 
lars,  until  his  time  unknown,  re^pectillg  the  castoni 
parts  of  tlic  world.  .Marco,  lieing  afterward  niiiile  a 
prisoner  by  the  (ienocse,  was  induced,  witl,  a  \  ii'w  to 
lieguile  the  tcdioiisncss  of  his  conlineni.'iit,  to  dii  t  ite  a 
narrative  of  bis  travels.  His  inforinn'lion  was  mj  far 
in  advance  of  the  age,  that  his  veracity  was  ex|ui«p(| 


have   embraced    the    Christian   faith,  macle    a    circuit  j  to  llie  most  injurious  suspicions.      Hut,  if  wc  make  al. 


througli  t' 
that  of ' 
He  hai 
that  gf    •    . 
Iieen  corr- 
land  separH' 
that  it  was  ■ 


int'  rior  parts  of  Asia  more  extensive  than  j 
lean  who  had  bilherto  exploreil  them, 
it  of  lieing  the  first  niodiTii  traveler  | 
.  '   «cc<innt  of  the  Caspian,  wbiili  had 
.  desciilied  fiy  tbn  early  (irecks  as  an  in- 
c  sea  ;  but  a   notion  afterward   ]ircvailed 
mnectii:  with  the  Nortlieni  OccaP.      Hu-  , 


I  lowance  for  some  limture  of  crcilulity,  iliarai tcri-tii' 
I'f  the  times   in  which  he   lived,  his  narrative  is  su|)- 
I  |Hirted  in  all  its  essential  points  by  modern  infurniii- 
i  tion. 

While  great  accessions  were  thus  made  to  the  stoi  k 
of  knowledge  [sissessed  by  the  nations  of  Fiirii|ic  re- 
I  s|M>cling  the  liiliilalile  glolie,  fliiTe  ideas  were,  al  the 
bruipiis  asifrtained  that  it  hail  no  connection  with  the  same  time,  gradually  ■•iilarged  :  i;iid  an  ailvciilnrous 
ocean  or  am  other  <ea.  The  account  of  his  journey  j  spirit  was  generated,  which  prepared  them  fur  at- 
wa.s  so  little  read,  however,  that  the  oM  error  was  re-  tcnpting  further  discoveries.  .Still  their  cH'orts  were 
[leated  in  iMMiks  of  geography  long  after  bis  lime. 

Wliil"  tlie  repulilics  of  Italy,  and,  alicpve  all,  the 
Stati'  of  Venice,  were  pnga^ed  in  distrilnitiiig  the  jew- 
els, the  spiics,  and  the  line  riotlis  of  India  over  the  ' 


western  woiid.  it  was  lni|Hisnib|e  that  motives  nf  curi- 
o^ify,  as  well  us  a  desire  of  commercial  ailvanlage, 
shoiilil  not  lie  awakened  to  such  a  degree  as  to  lm|Md 
sonic  to  lirave  all  the  olmtacbs  and  dau'/ers  to  lie 
enrountereil  in  visiting  those  remote  coiiiitries  where 
these  precious  and  profitable  comiiKHlities  weie  pro- 
duit'd.      A  iiinsiderable  numlier  of  persons  nccording- 


liniited  liy  rcrtain  bounds,  in  consci{iien('c  of  the  im. 
perfei  t  state  of  navigation.  Whatever  conie|iiii,iis  a 
■laring  mind  might  venture  to  form  res|iei'iin^'  the 
'  existence  of  unknown  regions,  jcparated  fmia  the 
known  conliiients  liv  llie  mighty  expanse  of  the  Atlan- 
tic I  Icean,  mankind  had  not  yet  so  obtained  the  doinin- 
ion  of  the  se,i  as  to  be  aide  to  bring  suiji  ('iiiii'i>ptiiiiij 
to  the  test  nf  expcriincnt.  It  was  not  until  llie  for- 
tiinate  discovery  of  the  polarity  of  the  niagiielii'  nee- 
dle, and  the  ('oiisoi|uent  construct  ion  of  the  inariiiers' 
inipass,  that  man  was  enalilcd  to  visit  everv  pari  nf 


ty  ar«  recorded  ac  having  (lenetrated  a  greater  or  lesa    the  glulie  which  he  Inhabits.     This  important  liisniv- 
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tn*  was  made  by  Flavio  Gioia,  a  citizen  of  Amalfl,  a 
tiiwu  of  considerable  trade  in  the  kingdom  of  Naiiles, 
about  tlie  year  1802.  Encouraged  by  the  possession  of 
t.liis  sure  guide,  liy  which,  at  ail  timea  and  in  all 
pliices,  he  could  wiin  c-  tainty  "tcer  his  course,  the 
niivlfjator  gradually  abandoned  the  timid  and  slow 
method  of  sailing  along  the  shore,  and  boldly  com- 
mitted his  liark  to  the  open  sea.  At  the  commencement 
of  tlio  15th  centurj-,  however,  navigation  appears  to 
have  advanced  very  little  beyond  the  state  which  it 
had  reached  before  the  downfall  of  the  Homan  empire. 
Hut  it  was  now  destined  to  make  rapid  progress.  The 
growing  spirit  of  enterprise,  combined  with  the  in- 
creasing light  of  science,  had  prepared  the  States  of 
Kuriipo  for  entering  upon  that  great  career  of  dis  tov- 
(Tv,  of  which  the  details  constitute  the  materials  for 
the  historj-  of  modem  geography. 

I'dftugal  took  the  load  in  this  new  and  brilliant 
pnth.  Her  first  attempt  was  to  discover  the  unknown 
countries  situated  along  the  western  coast  of  Africa. 
Notwithstanding  the  vicinity  of  that  great  continent, 
anil  tlie  strong  inducement  afforded  in  the  fertility  of 
the  i-oimtries  already  known  in  it,  to  its  further  explo- 
ration, Cape  Non  had  hitherto  limited  the  re.s.arches 
of  the  Portuguese,  and  had  been  regarded  as  an  impass- 
able barrier.  In  the  year  Hl'i,  however,  ships  sent 
out  for  discovery  doubled  this  formidalde  promontory, 
and  reached  Capo  Hojador,  1(!0  miles  to  the  southward, 
whicli  became  in  its  turn  tlio  boundary  of  Portuguese 
navigation  ;  and  it  continued  to  be  so  for  upward  of  20 
years.  Under  the  coasting  system,  which  still  contin- 
ued to  be  practiced,  it  was  not  likely  that  the  obstacles 
presented  l>y  its  rocky  cliffs,  whicli  stretch  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  Atlantic,  woidd  soon  have  liecn 
ovorionic.  Hut  a  sudden  squall  of  w  ind  having  driven 
out  to  sea  the  vessel  next  dispatched,  this  event  for- 
tun.itely  led  to  t!'e  discovery  of  the  small  island  Porto 
Santo;  whence,  in  a  little  time,  Madeira  wiis  discov- 
ertil,  being  first  mistaken  for  a  small  black  cloud  in  the 
liorizon ;  and  at  length,  when  the  Portugue:ie,  by 
their  voyages  ttiither,  had  gradiuilly  liecome  accus- 
tomi'il  to  a  liolder  navigatiim.  Cape  Hojador  was 
iloulilecl.  Thus,  l)y  repeated  eflforts,  tlie  Portuguese 
n:ivi:^ator:i  gradually  approached  the.  northern  Ixiund- 
irv  of  ilie  torrid  zone.  Here  their  progress  was  for 
Mime  tim.i  arrested,  not  by  any  physical  diflic  Ities, 
hut  ill  eonse(|Uence  of  the  influence  which  tlie  opinion 
of  I  lie  ancient  matliein  itieians  and  geographers  whom 
tliiv  hid  hitherto  f(dlowed  as  their  guides,  had  upon 
tlii'ir  minds,  liy  leading  them  to  believe  that  excessive 
heat  reiidere'l  the  niiddlo  regions  of  the  earth  niiinhali- 
italile.  I'.xperience,  however,  at  length  enabled  them 
to  Iriiiiiipli  over  ignorance  and  ])n>judii'e.  A  powerful 
lie 't,  fitted  out  in  \\H\,  aft-  -  discovering  the  kingdoms 
of  Heiiiii  ami  Congo,  advanced  about  l.^tK)  miles  beyonil 
the  iM|iLitor.  Their  intercourse  with  tlio  natives  eii- 
a'llcil  them  to  obt  lin  information  concerning  those 
part-i  of  the  country  which  they  had  tiot  visited.  Not 
only  had  they  detected  the  error  of  the  ancients  in 
n'fereiice  to  the  torriil  zone,  but  they  found  also  that 
the  direction  of  the  coast  was  vi-ry  dilferent  from  what 
the  ileicriptlou  given  by  Ptidemy  had  led  them  to  ex- 
pcct.  They  saw  reason  lo  enneliido  that  the  continent 
grailually  became  narrower  as  they  proceeded  south-- 
ward ;  so  that  there  was  room  to  believe  that  the 
ancient  accounts  respecting  the  circuniiiavigatioii  of 
Al'rici  were  really  founded  in  truth.  New  am!  more 
PNten^lve  )iriis|iects  were  thus  oiMMicd  to  flicm  ;  mid 
the  limliiig  of  a  passage  to  India  by  sailing  round  the 
siiiitherii  extremity  of  .\frica  became  a  favorite  iiiM- 
ject,  111  the  year  1 1HK,  tlie  lofty  promontory  wliicli 
terminates  that  coiilineiit  was  di'scricd  by  llartliol- 
oinew  Diaz  ;  but  it  was  not  until  about  10  years  al'ter- 
waril  that  it  was  doiibleil,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar 
reached,  by  Vasco  de  (iaiiia. 

.MiMii  wliile  the  Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands,  wliii  h  are  said 
I"  have  been  known  to  the  ancients,  lint  afterward  lost 


sight  of,  had  been  discovered  in  1446  ;  and  soon  after- 
ward the  Azores  Isles.  When  we  consider  the  dis- 
tances at  which  these  two  groups  of  islands  lie  from 
the  land,  the  former  being  upward  of  .'t(K)  miles  from 
the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  latter  distant  900  miles 
from  any  continent,  it  n.,  y  be  concluded  that  the  Por- 
tuguese, when  they  entered  so  boldly  into  the  open 
seas,  had  made  no  inconsiderable  progress  in  the  art 
of  navigation. 

But  brilliant  as  is  the  lustre  which  these  discoveries 
shed  around  the  Portuguese  name,  their  glory  would 
have  been  still  more  dazzling  had  they  seconded  the 
profound  views  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  led 
him  to  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  That  illus- 
trious man  and  skillful  navigator,  by  revolving  in  his 
mind  the  princi|des  on  which  the  Portuguese  had 
founded  their  schemes  of  discovery,  and  carried  them 
into  execution,  was  led  to  conceive  that  he  could  im- 
prove on  their  plan,  and  accomplish  discoveries  which 
they  had  hitherto  attempted  in  vain.  From  the  time 
that  they  had  doubled  (!apo  do  Verd,  the  great  object 
at  which  the  Portuguese  aimed  was  to  find  a  passage 
by  sea  to  the  East  Indies.  The  direction  in  which 
their  efforts  were  made  implied  neccs.sarily  a  long  and 
hazardous  voyage,  should  they  even  be  successful 
in  accompli.<hing  their  design.  But  as  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  stretches  westward  to  an  unknown  distance,  was 
it  not  i>ossible  that  it  might  reach  the  shores  of  those 
very  countries  to  which  it  was  thought  so  desirable  to 
find  a  naval  route  ?  This  supposition  was  (icrfectly 
consistent  with  the  known  globularfigureof  the  earth  ; 
and  it  was  evident,  on  the  same  principle,  that  the 
further  India  stretches  to  the  east,  the  nearer  it  must 
approach  to  the  western  shores  of  Europe  and  Africa. 
.Such  was  the  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  of  Ciduiiibus, 
by  the  knowledge  which  he  jiossessed  of  navigation 
anil  geography,  both  in  theory  and  practice.  While 
he  found  his  views  coiilirmed  by  a  careful  comiiarison 
of  the  oliservatious  of  modern  pilots  with  the  hints  and 
conjectures  of  ancient  authors,  he  liecamo  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  navigator  who  should  have  the 
boldness  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  would  have  his 
toils  rewarded  by  the  most  important  discoveries. 

These  ideas  had  jiresented  themselves  to  the  mind 
of  Ciduinlius  us  early  as  the  year  1174  ;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  year  ll'.li,  after  several  years  of  friiitles.-i 
solicitation,  and  of  discouragements  and  disapiioiut- 
ments  of  the  most  vexatious  kind,  that  he  obtained 
the  patronage  of  Kerdinand  and  Isabella,  who  then 
governed  the  united  kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Arragon, 
and  was  by  them  put  in  possession  of  the  means  of 
carrying  his  schemes  of  discovery  into  execution. 
With  no  more  suitable  an  armament  for  his  great  en- 
terprise than  three  small  vessels,  having  !)0  men, 
mostly  sailors,  on  board,  ami  victualed  for  12  months, 
he  sailed  from  the  port  of  Palos  in  Andalusia  on  the 
;)d  day  of  .\ugust,  and  steered  for  the  Canaries.  Tak- 
ing then  his  departure  from  IJomera,  one  of  the  most 
westerly  of  these  islands,  he  stretched  into  unknown 
seas;  and  holding  Ills  course  ilue  we.st,  reached  (iuan- 
aliani,  one  of  the  Italiania  Islands,  on  the  I'Jtli  day  of 
October.  After  employing  some  time  in  making  fur- 
ther discoveries,  he  ntiirned  to  .Spain  to  announce  the 
success  of  his  iiiulertakiiig,  the  fame  of  which  soon 
spread  over  I'.iirope,  and  excited  general  attention. 
It  was  I'l  easy  matter  to  determine  what  relation  the 
new  ly-  isciivered  countries  bore  to  the  regions  former- 
ly known.  Coliiinbu^'s  own  views  on  lliu  suliject 
were  in  strict  conformity  with  the  id"a  which  had 
taken  so  liriu  a  hold  of  his  mind,  namely,  that  India 
iniglit  be  reaclied  by  sailing  toward  the  west.  He 
imagined  that  the  islatuls  lie  had  visited  were  some  of 
those  which  were  Miid  to  lie  contiguous  to  til"  remote 
shores  of  .\sia.  In  this  opinion  he  was  coulirmed  liy 
the  coincidence  which  lie  thought  he  could  trace  be- 
tween certain  names  given  to  places  by  the  natives 
and  the  appellations  known  tu  liolong  to  countries  sit* 
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nated  in  India.  He  thnuKlit  he  could  recognize,  in 
the  answer  gis'en  to  bin  inquiries  after  the  situation  of 
the  mines  which  yielded  g»ld,  the  name  Ci/mni/o,  by 
which  Muroo  Polo  and  other  travelers  in  the  Kast  deo- 
ignated  the  island  .lapan.  Ignorant  of  their  language, 
and  unaccustomed  to  their  pronunciation,  he  even 
supposed  that  they  K|>oke  of  the  great  khan ;  and 
hence  concluded  that  the  kingdom  of  Cathny  or  China, 
deseril)ed  by  Marco  I'olii,  was  not  far  off.  Tlie  same 
erroneous  opinion  was  still  further  riveted  in  his  mind, 
liy  wliat  ho  supposed  an  identity  betw^een  the  animal 
and  vegetalde  productions  of  the  ICust  Indies  and 
those  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered. 

His  seconil  voyage  led  to  tlie  discovery  of  several 
more  of  the  group  of  islands  now  called  the  West  In- 
dies, a  name  given  them  in  conformity  with  the  orig- 
inal notions  of  the  discoverer.  U  was  on  his  tliird 
voyage  tliat  he  discovered  the  va.st  continent  of  Amer- 
ica. Having  unexpectedly  found  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, with  the  ncightwring  land,  he  encountered,  before 
he  was  aware  of  ilanger,  the  adverse  currents  and 
tumultuous  waves  occasioned  by  the  resistance  which 
the  waters  of  tlie  Orinoco  op|iose  to  the  tides  in  the 
ocean.  His  attention  was  thus  forcildy  called  to  the 
immense  ImmIv  of  water  which  is  here  |K)ured  into  the 
Atlantic.  Tliis  he  was  convinced  was  vastly  too 
great  to  \>e  supplii'd  liy  any  island;  and  hence  he  con- 
cluded that  he  ha<l  now  readied  the  continent  which 
he  liad  sought  through  so  many  dangers. 

The  American  continent,  in  its  northern  portions, 
had  been  discovered  in  or  before  the  eleventh  century. 
Toward  tlie  close  of  the  ninth  ceiifurv  u  Norwegian 
pirate,  while  attempting  to  reach  the  l''aroe  Islands, 
which  had  already  tieeii  visited  liy  the  Irish,  was  driv- 
en by  stonns  to  the  coast  of  Iceland.  This  led  to  the 
lirst  settlement  nf  the  Norwegians  in  Iceland  in  «7o. 
Frtmi  tliat  time  the  I'anie  Islands  ami  Iceland  may  lie 
regarded  as  intermediate  stations  and  startiug-iMiints 
■  for  uttem)its  to  rciU  h  the  norlhem  shores  of  America. 
Greenland  was  early  seen ;  Imf  it  was  not  until  !»«;! 
that  it  was  peoipleil  from  Iceland.  Colonization  was 
carried  tlimugli  (ireenlaml  in  a  soutli-western  directiim 
tci  tlie  new  cdiitiiient.  and  for  some  length  of  time  an 
inconsiilerable  intercourse  was  maintained  with  the 
newly  cidonized  countries.  Hut  a  strong  line  of  sep- 
aratiiin  niiist  be  drawn  lictween  tliis  early  discovery 
iif  some  parts  nf  the  high  nortlieni  latitudes  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  dis<(ivery  of  its  tropical  regions  tiy  Co- 
lumbus in  the  dose  .f  the  tifteenth  century.  In 
con8e<)ii»>nce  of  tlie  uncivilized  conditiiMi  of  the  peo- 
ple by  whom  the  former  cliscuverv  was  niacle,  as  well 
ua  the  nature  of  the  countries  to  which  it  was  limited, 
it  produced  no  im|nirtuiit  or  |iermaneiit  results  in  rela- 
tion either  to  conimer.e  or  science  ;  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  attended  with  events  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  mankind,  as  it  lias  proved  the 
ojieniiig  i.f  u  new  source  of  wealth,  glory,  and  knowl- 
edge. The  discovery  of  the  new  continent  in  the 
west,  like  the  original  discovery  of  its  northern  re- 
gions, may  ln<  said  to  be  ac<'tdeiital,  iiiasniuih  as  this 
object  whi(  li  Coliiuibus  had  in  view  was  to  find  a 
western  passage  to  India.  Itiit  the  ex|)edition  under 
Ctduinbus  possessed  this  distinguishing  feature,  that 
it  manifested  the  (lerfect  diarai  ter  of  being  tlie  fcd- 
lowiiig  out  of  a  plan  sketched  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  science,  and  intelligently  comlucted  to  a 
successful  issue. 

The  tenacity  with  which  an  ingenious  and  enter- 
prising mind  adheies  to  a  scheme  which  it  has  once 
proposed  to  itself  as  an  object  of  mirsiiit,  was  strik- 
ingly eviuced  by  Columbus,  whose  thoughts  still 
dwelt  with  eagerness  on  his  original  ami  favcirite  plan 
of  o|MMiing  a  new  |)^isHiige  to  India.  It  was  not  enough 
that  lie  hud  astonished  mankind  i>y  tindinga  new  con- 
tinent; he  conceived  the  idea  that  Is^yoiid  it  there 
might  lie  a  seu  extending  to  the  coasts  of  Asia,  ami 
tliui.  by  diligent  March  some  strait  might  bu  found 


which  would  conduct  him  into  this  eea,  or  some  nar- 
row neck  of  land,  by  crossing   which   it   might  he 
reached.     To  determine  this  important  point,  though 
hitherto  his  services  had  met  with  the  most  unworthy 
returns,  though  years  crept  upon  him,  though  woni 
out  by  fatigue  and  broken  with  inlirmities,  he  still 
undertook  with  olacrity  another  voyage.     Uy  a  lucky 
conjecture  he  directed  his  efforts  toward  the  east  of 
the  Gulf  of  Oarien;   but  he  searched  in  vain  for  a 
strait ;  and  though  ho  frequently  wont  on  shore  und 
advanced  into  the  countrj",  he  never  penetrated  so  fat 
as  to  enable  him  to  descry  the  great  Southern  Ocean. 
After  the  first  steps  had  .been  taken,  the  progress  of 
discovery  over  the  globe   was  astonishingly  rapid. 
No  ex|>ense  or  danger  deterred  oven  private  adven- 
turers from  fitting  out  fleets,  crossing  oceans,  anu  en- 
countering the  rage  of  savage  nations  in  the  most 
distant   parts  of  the  esrtli.      Defore  Columbus  had 
reached  the  continent  at  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco 
Newfoundland  had  been  discovered  by  Calmt,  a  Vene- 
tian liy  descent,  but  sailing  under  the  auspices  of  En- 
gland,   Ho  had  also  coasted  along  the  present  territorj- 
of  the  United  States,  perhaps  as  far  as  Virginia.     In 
the  next  two  or  three  years,  the  Cortereals,  a  daring 
family  of  Portuguese  navigators,  began  the  long  and 
unavailing  search  of  a  jiassage  round  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  America.     They  sailed  along  the  coast  of 
Ijibrador,  and  entered  the  spacious  inlet  of  Hudson's 
IJay.      Two  of  them  unfortunately  ]ieriahcd  in  this 
enterprise.     In  the  year  1501  Alvarez  Cabral,  a  Por- 
tuguese navigator,  destined  for  India,  having  stuocl 
out  to  sea  in  order  to  avoid  the  variable  breezes  and 
freipient  calms  which  he  was  sure  to  meet  with  on  the 
.\frican  coast,  to  his  surprise,  came  U|Hin  the  shores  of 
an  unknown  country,  tlie  coast  of  lirazil,  which  he 
claimed  for  Portugal.     Amerigo  Vespucci,  a  I'lorcn- 
tiiie  gentleman,  who  had  already  sailed  ahmg  a  great 
part  of  Terra  Kirnia  and  (iuiana,  now  made  two  ex- 
tensive voyages  along  the  Ilra/.ilian  coast.    .Soon  alter 
his  naurn  he  dn>w  up  and  transmitted  to  one  of  hi; 
coiintrynien  an  account  of  his  adventures  und  discuv- 
cries,  in  which  he  insimiated  that  to  him  belonfjcd  tho 
honor  of  having  first  discovered  the  continent  in  the 
New  Worhl.      His  jierformance,  which  was  the  Imt 
description  published  of  the  new-discovered  lonnlriis, 
circulated  rapiilly,  was  read  with  admiration,  and  !».. 
came  the  means  of  procuring  for  its  uiithor  tln'  lii(r|; 
honor  of  giving  his  name   to   the   wliide    continent. 
Not  many  years  elapsed  In  foro  the  i-onjecture  ol'  ('». 
lumbus  rt'spectiiig  tlie  exisleiiie  of  an  ocean  bevinid 
the  I'ontinent  \thicli  be  had  iliscovered  was  found  tu 
be  true  ;  and  his  favorite  project  of  o|M'ning  a  |ias<iii;e 
to   India  by  steering   westward   was  actually  aicum- 
plished.      Uy  crossing  the  narrow  istlimus  of  I'aniiiiiii, 
Nufieis  Ilalboa  readu'd  the   Pacilic  Ocean  in  the  year 
l.'ilil;    and   in   I'l:.'!    .Magellan    discovereil    and   sailed 
through  the  famous  straits  which  bear  his  nam. .     .\|'. 
ter  ".'0  days   occupied  in    navigating   this   daiigenuH 
channel,  lie  belndd  spread  out  before  him  the  JKninil- 
less  expanse  <if  the  great  ,Suutliern  Ocean.      IHreiting 
his  course  to  the  N.W.,  he  contimieil  his  vo\aKe  fcir 
nearly    1   months    without    disioveriiig    land,      hrniii 
want  of  provisions  and  from  sickness,  he  ami  his  crew 
suffered  dreadful  ilistress.      Hut  when  about  to  sink 
under  their  sufferings,  they  fill  in  with  the  l.adniiie 
Islands,  where  they  fniiiid  refreshme'its  in  abunduiue. 

I-  roni  these  ish-s  lie  proi' led  on  his  voyage,  and  was 

not  long  in  discovering  the  Philippines,  Here,  in  un 
unforliiiiate  ((uarrd  witii  the  natives,  he  was  slain, 
with  several  of  his  principal  olllicrs.  Hut  his  surviy. 
ing  companions,  pursuing  their  voyage,  and  retnriiin); 
to  Kiirope  by  the  ('a|si  of  (Jood  Hope,  solved  the  gn'ut 
proldem  of  the  circuninavigatioii  of  the  earth. 

After  the  iliscovery  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  by  IIiiIIkib, 
the  investigation  of  tlu'  He-itern  coasts  of  .\nieriea 
went  speedily  forward.  Kxpeditions  were  s(h>ii  sent 
out  both  northward  und  southward;  lo  that  nearly  a 
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full  view  was  obtained  of  the  immense  range  of  coast 
which  the  American  continent  presents  to  the  Paciflc 
Ocean,  and  at  the  same  time  of  its  great  interior 
breadth.  On  the  other  hand,  discovery  in  the  Kast- 
ero  World  was  no  loss  rapid.  Within  20  years  from 
the  time  that  Gama  reached  India  liy  the  way  of  the 
Capo  of  Good  Hope,  all  the  coasts  of  Hindoostan, 
those  of  eastern  Africa,  of  Arabia,  and  Persia,  had 
been  explored.  Navigators  had  penetrated  to  Ma- 
lacca and  the  Spice  Islands.  They  had  learned  the 
existence  of  8iimi  and  Pegu ;  and  it  was  only  the 
churactoristio  Jealousy  of  the  rulers  of  the  Celestial 
Kmpiro  that  prevented  them  from  entering  the  ports 
of  Cliina. 

The  scientific  geographer  had  hot  abundance  of 
materials  to  arrange  and  digest  into  one  sj'stematic 
whole.     He  was  now  called  upon  to  give  such  a  de- 
lineation of  the    earth's  surface  as  should   connect 
together  the  ranges  of  eastern  and  western  discovery, 
tnd  .thould  exhibit  the  true  outline  and  relative  posi- 
tions of  countries,  as  these  had  been  demonstrated  by 
the  astronomer  and  navigator.     The  ancient  system 
of  geography,  to  which  the  Arabs  seem  closely  to 
have  adiiered,  was  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  whole 
earth  lieing  surrounded  by  an  ocean  as  by  a  great 
lone.    Tills  the  Arabians  characterized  ns  the  "  Sea 
of  Uarliness,"  an  appellation  most  usually  given  to 
the  Atlantic ;  while  tlie  northern  sea  of  Kurope  and 
Asia,  us  inspiring  still  more  gloomj-  and  mj-sterious 
ideas,  was   Btyle<l  tlie   "Sea  of   Pitchy  Darkness." 
Such  notions  could  not  no'.v  iteep  possession  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  though  it  was  only  l).y  degrees  that  man- 
kind could  be  expected  to  be  enlightened  by  doctrines 
wliich  were  not  only  new,  but  seemed  likewise  to  be 
contradicted  by  the  evidence  of  sense.     The  funda- 
mental principles  of  a  systematic  arrangement  had, 
as  we  have  already  seen,  been  known  from  the  time 
of  llip|)archus,  and  hud  been  reduced  to  practice  by 
I'tolemy.     But  the  want  of  astronomical  oliscrvations, 
or  even  of  accurate  surveys,  which   navigators  sel- 
dom furiiislied,  and  for  wliieli  science  hod  not  indeed 
yet  provided  suitulde  instruments,  placed  it  still  l)c- 
voiid  the  resouwes  of  modern  geography  to  give  any 
thini;  like  a  just   reprcscntutiiin   of  tlie   two   hcmi- 
sphcres.    The  Venetian  geographers  were  the  lirst  who 
altemptcd  a  systematic  arrangement  of  the  immense 
re(;ions  recently  dis:-overeil,  adjusting  them  to  each 
ullier,  and  to  the  mass  of  information  previously  pos- 
sessed.    Iliit  n  series  of  Venetian  maps,  preserved  in 
the  kind's  lilirarv,  show  how  much  their  skill   was 
oDuntenicted  liy  the  dilliculties  with  which  they  hud 
til  contfiid.     instead  of  exhililting    the,   vast  ocean 
viliiih  separates  the  east  coast  of  Asia  from  the  west 
coast  of  Ameri<'a,  the  two  continents  arc  represented 
eiiher  as  ineetiii;;,  or  ns  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
strait.     The  voyage  of  Magellan  across  the  Soutlierii 
dmui  hail  not  shown  with  sutlicient  distinctness  the 
liresentation  of  the  oppositn  coasts,  to  enable  the  geo- 
^.'Mpliers  of  the  time  to  avoid  this  error.     When  maps 
if  different  dates  are  compared,  we  liiid,  as  we  des<enil 
toKiird  nii«leru  times,  u  gradual  progress  toward  accu- 
rai'vinthe  n^presentations  given  of  the  earth's  siir- 
f.iee.     This  is  what  might  lie  expecteil ;  for  all  maps 
slionlil  lie  considered  as  unliiiislied  works,  in  which 
there  will  a'ways  l)c  sonu'tliing  to  bo  corrected,  or 
siiiiiethinit  new  to  lie  inserted. 

At  the  period  of  the  revival  of  letters  in  Kuro|)e, 
the  latitudes  ami  longitudes  ns  given  by  Ptcdeiny  were 
universally  received  with  impliiit  conlideiice.  When 
eheiked,  however,  liy  actual  observation,  they  were 
fiiuiid  to  ililVer  materially  from  the  truth.  The  lati- 
tudes ill  many  instances  were  found  very  erroneous ; 
thiit  (if  Hyzaiitiun..  for  example,  exceeded  the  truth 
liy  t»(i  iiej-rees,  .\s  nearly  the  same  excess  was 
found  to  I'xist  in  some  other  cases,  many  geographers, 
unwillln;{  to  renounce  the  authority  of  Ptolemy,  con- 
cluded that  this  ditlerenco  had  arUcn  from  a  change 
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having  taken  place  in  the  position  of  the  earth's  axt«, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  latitudes  of  all  the  places 
in  Europe  were  increased.  The  progress  of  observa- 
tion showed  that  this  opinion  v^as  untenable,  and  that 
before  geography  could  rest  on  a  snre  basis,  a  general 
revision  of  ancient  graduation  was  indispensably  nec- 
essary. The  only  observations  employed  by  the  an- 
cients for  r'.etenninlng  longitudes  were  those  of  the 
ecllpb-is  o'  ihe  moon ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  results 
derived  fi-om  this  source  could  not  lie  depended  on.  In 
the  year  IBIO,  Galileo,  having  discovered  three  of  Jupi- 
ter's satellites,  pointed  out  the  use  which  might  be  made 
of  their  eclipses  for  flnding  longitudes.  But  this  meth- 
od, which  gives  the  greatest  degree  of  accuracy,  was 
turned  to  little  account,  until  1(!68,  when  Cassini  pub- 
lished his  tables  of  the  revolutions  and  eclipses  of 
these  satelwtes.  Three  years  afterward,  by  means  of 
simultanoons  o'  iservations  made  by  him  and  Picard  at 
Paris,  and  by  Tycho-Hnihe  at  Copenhagen,  the  differ- 
erce  of  longitude  cf  these  two  important  points, 
which  had  been  long  a  matter  of  dispute,  was  llnally 
determined.  Since  that  time,  other  accurate  methods 
of  finding  the  longitude  have  been  discovered ;  and 
the  instruments  employed  In  observation  have  been 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  The  refine- 
ments and  improvements  of  modern  science  have  been 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  greot  problem  of  determin- 
ing the  figure  of  the  earth,  which,  though  nearly,  is 
not  exactly  spherieol.  (See  Fiouke  of  the  Eautii.) 
The  labors  of  scientific  men  to  obtain  accurate  results 
on  this  subject,  have  contributed  much  to  the  improve- 
ment of  geography.  The  expeditions  sent  out  under 
Maupertuis  to  the  arctic  circle,  and  under  Condamine 
to  the  equator,  aflTorded  an  opportunity  of  making 
various  observations  of  latitude  and  longitude  in  re- 
gions of  which  no  delineation  resting  upon  proper 
data  had  hitherto  been  given.  Within  the  last  50 
years,  trigonometrical  surveys  of  France  and  England 
have  been  executed,  which  have  nearly  completed  the 
delineation  of  these  countries. 

Much  advantage  has  ncerued  to  geographical  science, 
in  point  of  accuracy  and  precision,  from  the  application 
ill  modern  times  of  a  si.und  and  judicious  criticism  to 
the  immense  mass  of  materials  which  had  been  accu- 
mulating for  ages.  The  lalwrs  cf  M,  d'Anville,  In  the 
18th  century,  were  employed  with  great  success  in 
this  department.  He  undertook  the  revision  of  the 
whole  system  on  which  the  delineation  of  the  world, 
and  of  the  coun'.rios  into  which  it  is  divided,  had  hith- 
erto been  ni'ide ;  and  by  unhesitatingly  rejecting 
every  particular  that  did  not  rest  on  positive  authority, 
lie  removed  tunny  false  or  tmcertaln  features,  and 
clearly  distinguislied  the  known  from  the  unknown 
parts  <pf  tlio  glolic.  Major  Kenncll  has  skillfully  ar- 
ranged and  illustrated  the  important  materials  collected 
respecting  Inili:.  Various  authors  have  in  modem 
times  cultivated  another  interesting  field  of  inquiry, 
the  coinjiarison  between  ancient  and  modem  geog- 
raphy, and  the  tracing  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
early  discovery.  These  researches  were  diligently 
pursued  by  Vossius,  Koehart.and  other  learned  men  of 
the  17th  century,  and  with  still  more  success  by  Ken- 
nell,  Vincent,  and  Maniiert,  who  appear  to  have 
pushed  them  ns  far  as  they  admit,  though  much  dark- 
ness still  rests  on  some  parts  of  the  iiKiuiry.  (iosselin, 
notwithstanding  that  ho  has  applied  to  the  subject  a 
great  extent  of  investigation,  as  well  as  much  skill  and. 
force  of  criticism,  lias  failed,  im  account  of  the  peculiar 
views  in  wliiih  he  indulged,  to  make  any  solid  ad- 
dition to  the  si'ience. 

The  discoveries  made  by  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
I  guesn  had  greatly  increased  the  stock  of  geographical; 
I  information.  Still  much  remained  to  bo  done.  The 
j  desire  of  finding  a  short  and  convenient  route  to  India 
1  continued  to  sujiply  a  stimulus  to  exertion  in  the  way 
j  of  discovery.  The  English  and  Dutch  made  extra- 
'  ordinarj-  elTorts,  and  oncouutered  fearfid  dangers  and: 
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diiMten,  with  the  expectation  of  finding;  a  passage  by 
the  north-cast,  along  the  northern  shores  of  Asia.  A 
coast  beset  with  the  ices  of  tlie  polar  seas  presented, 
however,  obstacles  too  formidable  to  l>e  overcome ; 
though  recent  researches  show  that  no  l>arrior  of  land 
intervenes.  liut  there  was  still  another  quarter 
where  an  attempt  might  Im  made ;  and  to  this  point 
the  commercial  nations  of  ]Curn|Ki  failed  not  to  direct 
their  efforts.  The  jealousy  of  Spain  long  prevented 
the  other  European  States  from  visiting  the  nortli- 
westem  coast  of  America,  so  that  they  remained  igno^ 
rant  of  the  vast  lireadth  to  which  the  continent  spreads 
out  as  it  a<lvuni'es  toward  the  narth.  They  adopted, 
Indeed,  tlic  opinion  that,  lilie  the  southeni  extremity, 
the  northern  terminated  in  a  point  or  cape.  Tlds  left 
room  to  lio|)o  for  a  north-western  passage  into  the 
Pacilic  Ocean,  by  sailing  round  the  imaginary  capo. 
The  Knglish  took  the  most  decided  load  in  the  explor- 
atory voyages  to  which  tlicse  views  gave  rise.  !n  the 
reign  of  (,>ui>3n  Kli/.ul>eth,  Kroliisher  and  Davis  were 
sent  ouf  III  tlire>i  surcp-'siv  v\._,ai{C8,  which  led  to  tlie 
discovti  "  '.he  entrance  into  lluii.son's  Bay  by  tlie 
for'uer  i.avigator,  and  of  tlio  entranc^>  into  liutfin's 
Bay  by  the  latter.  'I'hese  two  caimcirMis  baj<i!i<  were 
aftcrwani  discovered  by  the  inf re|)id  naviijator  i  wlio«ie 
names  they  bear,  in  Kailing  niund  the  great  sea  whii  h 
he  hiul  discovcrrii,  Baffin  mistooli  the  great  (.  le.-xin't 
In'o  I.jincaster  Sound  for  a  mere  gulf— a  misapp-vhc!;- 
■  wliirh  I  necked  for  a  time  any  furth'T  atifuipts  in 
th.->i  quarter,  as  navigators  wore  le<l  to  expeit  success 
on'y  through  the  channel  of  Hudson's  Hay.  In  liyi 
K(  x  e.\pliired  a  jtart  of  that  great  opening  on  the  north 
o'  Hudson's  Hay,  called  .Sir  Tbonius  Koc's  Welcome, 
ifhich  seemed  now  to  li(d<l  out  almost  the  only  hoiw  of 
accomplishing  the  olyect  soiiglit.  The  assertiim  of 
Middlvtim,  an  officer  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  liny 
Company,  that  ho  Imd  discovered  the  head  of  the 
Welcome  to  l)o  completely  closed,  ami  the  (■in'um>'tnnce 
of  two  other  navigators,  who  were  sent  out  file  follow- 
ing ye;ir.  failing  to  efl'ect  any  thing,  proilui-ed  an  im- 
pression on  tho  public  mind  that  the  '.ussage  so  long 
sought  hud  no  existence. 

The  discoveries  of  Cook  in  the  Xortn  Pacific  Ocean, 
where  he  found  the  .American  coast  stretching  away 
in  a  north-westerly  direction,  joined  to  the  cin'um- 
stance  that,  when  he  ]K'iietrat.iMl  tlirougli  the  strait 
discovered  early  iu  t'le  last  century  bv  Hehring  and 
Tchirikiif,  whi-h  se|>arates  .\meriia  from  Asia,  the 
c-oast  ap|H-ared  there  to  extend  indelinitely  to  the 
north,  seemed  not  only  to  cnnlirm  the  conclusion  that 
m>  passage  into  the  North  I'm-ilic  Oi'e.tn  was  here  to 
l>e  -xiiected,  but  also  tliat  the  Aniericim  continent 
exteided  northwanl  iu  one  unbroken  mass,  perhaps 
even  to  the  ;sile.  I'he  groundlessness  of  these  views 
beca  ne  apparent  Mhen,  iu  the  year  1771,  Mr.  llearue. 
who  luid  lieeu  dispatched  by  the  lluiNou's  Itav  Coni- 
|Min_<  to  explore  the  limits  of  the  loast  in  thisilireetion. 
Biiile  1  down  the  Ciip|)er-U!ine  Iviver  and  discoven'd  its 
entrance  into  the  sea  ;  and  again,  wncn.  in  IiXI,  Sir  W- 
oxaiider  .Mackenzie  f raced  also  to  the  sea  another  river 
•bout  iO  degrees  further  to  the  »e>t.  Thus  were  there 
furntshe<I  stnmg  grounds  to  believe  that  the  i«)le  was 
surrojuded  by  an  ix-ean  vhii  h  si'|mrate,l  the  n:irlhern 
coasts  of  .\»ia  iml  America,  nuiking  these  two  conti- 
nents altogether  distinct  from  each  other;  ami  that 
throu)-h  Ibis  ocean  l.iv  the  hmg-suuglit  course  which 
woulil  certainlv  conduct  the  navigator  w  !.o  should  suc- 
ceed in  forcing  his  way  through  tlie  ire  and  storms  of 
tho  jxdar  regions,  from  the  Athuiti''  into  the  North 
Pacilie  I )(ean. 

The  dcl»rmiii.;tion  of  this  great  geographienl  ques- 
tion, so  hmg  agitated,  has  recently  called  furtli  the 
utmost  efforts  of  the  Uritisli  government.  In  IhH  an 
cxfiedilion  was  sent  ,iut  to  llaflin's  lt:iy  under  the 
eummand  of  (.'aptai^i  Koss,  without  leailing  to  any 
uujMirtant  result,  as  ho  was  1-d  ti  conc'ade  that  no 
•{letting  «xtale<l.      I^an<'a(iter  Sound    Imd,  however, 


forcibly  attracted  the  attention  of  the  late  Sir  Edward 
I'orrj',  at  that  time  lieutenant  and  second  in  command  ■ 
and  on  returning  with  a  new  expedition  under  his 
immediuto  command,  he  succeeded  in  penetrating 
through  I^ncaster  Sound,  which  he  found  gradually 
to  widen  till  it  opened  into  the  Polar  Sea.  He  found 
a  chain  of  large  islands  to  lie  parallel  to  the  American 
coast ;  and  among  these  he  continued  his  navigation 
until  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  straits  and  chan- 
nels through  which  he  had  to  pass  stopped  his  furtlicr 
progress.  This  circumstance  induced  him  to  make  his 
next  attempt  through  Hudson's  Bay,  by  tho  channel 
of  the  Welcome,  which  had  as  yet  lioen  but  imper- 
fectly explored.  Here  he  succeeded  in  reoching  a  point 
considerably  beyond  that  ut  which  Sliddlcton  liail 
represented  the  bay  as  terminating.  Ho  found  at 
length  a  narrow  strait  communicating  with  the  Polar 
Sea,  but  so  incumbered  with  ice  os  to  iirecdurto  the 
ho|)e  of  its  ever  afforditig  an  o|ien  jiassage.  He  was 
therefore  again  sent  out  to  renew  his  efforts  in  the  first 
direction,  where  he  bad  already  obtained  partial  sup. 
cess.  Hut  the  obstaides  which  h J  had  formerly  lie,,) 
unable  to  overcome  stiM  cont'.iied,  and  prevented  liim 
from  making  ai. .  maten.il  addition  to  his  former  di,. 
ct  reries.  While  tbnse  skillfull\-conduiied  vovages 
were  in  pnigress,  Sir  .lohu,  then  Captain  Franklin 
was  sent  I'lit  at  tbc  head  (>f  two  successive  expeilititins 
by  land,  and,  by  actual  survey,  Bscer.'aiiied  three 
fcurths  of  the  boundary  coast — his  operations  terinin- 
ating  at  a  point  beyoiKl  the  1  li'th  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude. On  the  other  hand,  in  "Xpcditi  ju  under  Can. 
•tain  Heechy,  sent  to  meet  Caiitiin  I'rauklin  on  his 
sec(md  toilsome  journey,  pa  sed  tho  lev  <'a]ie  of  Cook 
and  penetrated  nearly  as  fi.r  is  the  luCtli  d?grec  of 
west  loi>  itiide.  leiiving  only  sevc  legrees.  or  160 
miles,  between  the  farthest  pcint  thus  readied  and  tho 
utmost  limit  leached  by  ('aptain  Krankllii.  Tli^ 
results  of  this  investigation  apjieared  to  prove  that 
the  whide  ct'the  northern  coast  of  America  extends  in 
a  lino  no*  •  aryiug  much  from  tho  pa.'allel  of  the  7()tli 
legree  of  north  latituile.  The  problem  of  a  passajje 
lietween  the  Atlantic  and  Pacilic  Oceans,  to  the  north 
of  tho  .Vmerican  ccmtinent,  has  now  lieen  linally  solved ; 
liut  this  discovery,  so  well  litted  in  itself  to  art'onl  wt- 
isfaction  to  the  Hritish  natiim,  which  has  always  taken 
the  lead  in  such  enterprises,  has  lieeu  made  under  rir- 
I'umstanees  of  n  very  saddening  kind.  In  Is.|,",  jjif 
.tobn  Krunklm  and  Captain  Cro/.ier  were  sent  out  on  a 
v.irage  of  discovery  to  tho  .\n'tic  .Sens.  No  tidin"s 
having  been  reieived  of  this  ex|)odition.  it  lieearae, 
after  two  or  three  yeais,  a  subject  of  painful  anxietv 
and  suspense.  Hence  various  ex|!editioiis  win' lilted 
out  and  sent  in  search  of  tlie  misdng  voyagers,  to  sue. 
cor  tliei'i  if  still  within  reach  of  human  aid,  or,  if  oth- 
erwise, to  ascertain  their  fate. 

Ill  the  course  of  these  prais'^worthy  endeavors,  Ca]!- 
taiu  M'l'lure  was  appointed  to  command  the  Iinrtii. 
i/iitiir,  under  Captain  Collinsoii  of  the  A'»^  ;y.ri';e,  and 
pniceeilcd  with  that  olHcer  to  llehriiig's  StriiKs  in  tho 
early  part  of  IH.^I.  When  oi  the  eve  of  sailins,',  ('a|'- 
tain  M'Clure  emphalie.dly  declan  .1  that  he  woold  limi 
Sir  loliii  Franklin  and  I'ajtiiii  Oo/.ier,  or  n..];nthi> 
north-west  passaite.  ill.  bitlcr  part  of  this  )dedi,'e  he 
lias,  g«  graphically  speaking,  redeeiii"d  ;  but  the  im- 
peictrable  mystery  hich  from  tho  first  enveloped  ilie 
fate  of  these  ga'laut  coniinander*,  ren.iins  the  same. 
Captain  Collinson  f.iiled  iu  his  ettemp'.s  to  |h'netraU' 
the  pack  ice  that  season,  and  so  wvt  separated  fpim 
Captain  .M'Clure,  who.  notwithstandiuj.'  i  «i;;:'at  i.f 
recall  from  Cap*.iii,  Kellett  of  tli"  U-'mUI.  til'  ihlef 
ofli  cr  on  that  station,  dashed  onwant  w.lli  ii  IhiM 
de'"rinin.ition  to  force  a  passag  ■  ,o  the  niith.e»sl— 
taking  on  hinisel'"  all  the  respinu'li'lity  of  disolieyini; 
iinlers.  Kortur  tely  Lis  lariug  '.»..  I  ecn  irowned 
witii  sue 'ess.  l,ii  rounded  Poirt  Harrow  on  tie  .^th 
August,  l'<.Vlj  continuing  his  course  oa  tward  aim;; 
the  coast,  he  re.iciied  Ca|>e  I'urry  on  the  i:th  SejiU'in- 
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ber,  whence    he   uteered   through  n  channel  called 
Prince  of  Wales'd  8trait ;  which,  runnin/;  north-eant, 
appeorrd  a  most  promising  course  for  reaching  the 
sea  south  of  Melville  Island.     Near  the  northern  ex- 
tremity of  this  strait,  the  fnivftit/atof  was  frozen  in 
from  the  Hth  of  Octolier,   and  remained  stationary 
during  the  winter.     Parties  being  sent  out  to  explore, 
it  wiis  soon  ascertained  that  the  chunnol  opened  into 
Barrow's   Strait ;  and  thus  was  the  existence  of  a 
norfh-west  passage  established.     On  the  I4th  July, 
1851,  the  Inveatiijalnr  was  again  fairly  afloat,  the  ice 
having   o|>ened  witliout    my  presrure.      The  great 
ol)jcct  now  to  Ik)  gained  was  to  pass  through  the  strait ; 
but  lUitwithHtantling  their  utmost  exertions,  the  expe- 
dition was  completely  arrested  liy  strong  north-east 
wind",  driving  great  masses  of  ice  to  the  southwanl. 
Thus  Imlfled,  Captain  M'CMure  resolved  on  running  to 
the  southward   of  the  island    forming    the  western 
boundary  of  Prince  of  Wales's  Strait,  which  ho  had 
named  Ilaring  Island,  and  then  to  sail  northward  along 
its  western  side.     This  navigation,  in  which  he  was 
sulijei'tcd  to    many  delays    and    encountered    many 
formidable  obstacles,  he  accomplished,  and  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  north  side  of  the  island  on  the  21th  of 
September.     Had  open  water  existed  to  the  east  the 
rest  of  the  passage  might  have  l)een  easily  perfor.ncd 
in  tliis  way,  for  Harrow's  Strait  lay  before  them,  the 
navigation  of  which,  from  their  position  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  was  Icuown  to  be  practicalile.     Tlie  hopes  of 
this  intrepid  navigator  were  destined  again  to  be  dis- 
j|ipointed.     On  the  niglit  of  tlie  above-mentioned  day 
the  Iiiivstiffntor  was  frozen  up,  and  at  this  point,  in 
liititude  74°  0'  N.,  and  longitude  117°  .W  W.,  they 
had  tlieir  winter  quarters   In  18."il,  lK>'i,  1R');i.     In 
April,  ll^JS,  a  party  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  Island, 
and  deposited  there  a  document  giving  an  account  of 
their  proceedings,  and  of  tlie  position  of  the  Iinvnti- 
qatiir.    TIlis  document  was  happily  discovered  l)y  the 
officers  of  t'aptain  Kellott,  who  had  ticcn  the  last  pcr- 
s.in  with  Mluin\  Captain  M-f^Mure  held  communication 
when  lie  entered  the  ice  on  tlie  west,  and  was  now, 
jinnularly  enough,  tl>  j  perscm  to  rescue  liim  nt  the 
expi'ntiim  of  three  ;.  ears  on  the  side  of  Melville  Island 
on  the  east.     St.  ps  were  immediately  taken  to  com- 
municate with  I'.ie  party  in  tlicir  ice-prison,  Lieutenant 
I'im  Iwing  api>(/iiited  l>v  Captain  Kcllett  to  tlie  service. 
Kventually    it    was    found    necessary    that    Captain 
M'l'lure  and  his  gallant  companions  should  abandon 
their  ship,  however  unwillingly;  so  tliat  the  naviga- 
tion of  tlie  north-west  passage  has  not  yet  been  ucoom- 
]ili»hed. 

Till'  discnverj'  of  a  new  continent  greatly  enlarged, 
as  «e  have  seen,  the  views  of  niaiiitind  respecting  the 
ronstitution  of  the  glolw.  Hut  iinaginatiim,  no  longer 
liiniteil  in  its  range  liy  the  notion  of  a  circiiinaniliient 
ocean  that  could  not  bo  passed,  soon  gave  rise  to  the 
lieiii'f  of  a  southern  mntinent,  which  was  supposed 
ni'c'os-^ary  to  liabinie  the  1  md  in  the  iior'hcrn  regions 
,if  the  earth.  T  immense  ImmIv  of  water  that  was 
fiiuiid  to  o  cuii.  so  lar"<  a  |)nrtion  ot'  the  ivnown 
regions  of  f  ,  Miutheri.  !ie.:  isphero  gave  niiipte  room 
for  suppoiug  this  unknown  continent  to  be  of  vast 
iliiuensions.  It  was  imagined  tliat  it  might  e()nal  in 
!x'™t,  as  well  as  in  wcalt'i,  the  .\inerican  cimtinent. 
Nor  was  it  considered  no(  essarj'  to  exi-ludo  it  from  the 
aiapof  the  world  till  its  exi.iteni'e  should  be  proved. 
it  appears  in  all  the  early  maps  as  an  inimeiisc  mass 
of  lar  ,  surr.Minding  the  south  pole,  ai!('.  presenting  to 
thciKc'n  one  unbroken  const,  ".'he  diicovery  of  cer- 
tain jjreat  insular  traits  in  the  .South  Seas,  whiili, 
from  ignorance  or  their  trm-  nature,  navi^^iators  might 
aiistakn  tor  continei.tal  promontories  or  portions  of 
ra,i»t,  110  doulit  at  first  gavv  scune  countcnuMic  to  the 
Ix'lief  of  the  existence  of  antarctic  land.  Hut  the  ilc- 
linionwas  gradually  dispelled  'icfore  the  light  ad'orileil 
I'V  further  disci-very.  The  I'ortuguese,  in  less  than 
iO  years  after  thoir  pasingo  of  tho  Cape  of  (lood  Hope, 


pnshed  their  rascarches  to  the  most  remote  islands  in 
tho  Indian  Ocean,  including  Java  and  the  Molucciu. 
They  appear  also  to  have  observed  some  part  of  tho 
coast  of  New  Guinea.     Tho  Spaniards,  during  their  , 
early  and  adventurous  career,  put  forth   strenuous 
exertions  to  explore  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  several 
of  the  groups  of  islanus  tcattered  over  its  surface  wera 
discovered  by  their  na\  /  ators.     In  KiOT,  tho  Dutch 
having  wrested  Java  di4.1  the  Spice  Islands  from  the. 
Portuguese,  established  in  them  the  centre  of  their 
Indian  dominion.    A  great  maritime  power  being  thus 
placed  so  near  to  the  northern  shores  of  the  largest 
portion  of  land  on  the  globe  that  is  regarded  as  an 
island,  it  became  almost  impossible  that  New  Holland 
could  long  remain  unknown.     It  was  dircovercd  early 
in  the  17th  century,  and  was  long  supposed  to  form  a 
part  of  the  great  southern  continent.     Van  Diemen, 
the  Dutch  governor  of  India,  sent  out  several  vessels 
successively  to  explore  its  coasts,    llertog,  Carpenter, 
Nuyt?,,  and  Ulaming  made  very  extensive  observa- 
tions on  the  northern  and  western  shores,  but  found 
them  so  dreary  and  uninviting  that  no  settlement  it  as 
attempted.     In  the  year  Kil'J  Abel  Jansen  Tusman 
was  commissioned  to  proceed  on  a  voyage  to  ascertain 
its  extent.     On  the  11th  August  he  sailed  from  Bata- 
via,  directing  his  course  first  toward  the  Isle  of  I'" ranee. 
He  again  set  sail  on  the  Hd  Octolier,  and  proceeding 
southward  enrl  eastward,  beyond  the  limits  reached  bj- 
his  predecessors,  he  discovered  and  doul>led  the  south- 
ern extremity  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  which  he 
gave  its  name ;  but  he  failed  to  discover  that  it  is  a 
separate  island.     Pursuing  afterward  his  course  east- 
ward, having  reached  atiout  42°  10'  S.  lat.,  and  170° 
K.  long.,   he  IVmnd  himself  in   view  of  a  high  and 
mountainous  (Hiuntry,  which  he  named  Stauten  Land, 
liut  which  is  now  known  as  New  Zealand.     Ho  saile<l 
along  the  coast  toward  tho  north-cast,  and  after  being 
detained  l)y  the  varialilcness  of  the  weather,  he  re- 
sumeil  his  voyage  and  returned  home  !>}•  the  Friendly 
Islands,  discovering  many  islands  in  his  progress.    Ho 
arrived  at  Ilatavia  on  loth  .June,  KilJi.      Tasman's 
voyage  jirovcd  that  New  Holland  was  no  part  of  tho 
southern  continent,  even  if  su<h  a  continent  should  bo 
found  to  exist.     Cook,   who  had   been   ap|«)inted   in 
1707  to  conduct  a  voyage  into  the  South  Pacific  Ocean 
for  astronomical  and   geographical    pur|)oses,   sailed 
southward  in  Ktill  in  quest  of  the  unknown  cimtinent. 
Lofty  mountains  were  seen  on  the  lith  Octol>er,  and  it 
was  supposed  tliat  the  object  of  their  search  was  found. 
Itut  the  land  proved  to  bo  New  Zealand.     This  land 
he  circumnavigated,  and  found  that  it  consisted  of  two 
large  islands  separated  liy  a  narrow  channel.     After 
six  months  employed  in  this  manner,  he  directed  his 
course  westward,  and  reached  the  eastern  side  of  New 
Holland  early  in  1770.      liy  his  ex. tensive  operations 
in  tliat  quarter — iiaving  run  lUiwii  tlie  coast  from  lat- 
itude UK-'  to  its  mrrthcrn  cxtrcmivy  at  Torres  Strait — 
he  left  little  more  to  lie  done  tlieri.  in  the  way  of  dis- 
covery.   Passing  down  New  Holland  iw.d  New  (Juinea, 
!:e  continued  his  voyage  by  Timor  and  thi  south  coast 
of  .lava  to  Butavia  ;  whence,  after  repairii  g  tho  ship, 
lie  sailed  for  Lngland,  and  reached  tlic  I'owns  on  the 
i'itli  .lune,  1771,  with  liis  crew  weaKened  and  reduced 
ill  number  by  tlie  fatigue  and  hardships  of  their  long 
voyage.     Uy  this  voyage  it  was  proved  there  was  no 
such  continent  as  that  supposed  to  exist  to  the  north- 
ward of  40-  south  latitude.     Hut  as  many  ingenious 
and  wcll-inforiued  men   still  adhered  to  the  opinion 
that  there  did  exist  a  southern  continent,  government 
determined  to  send  out  a  nccoiuI   expedition   under 
( 'ook,  to  liiakc  ..uch  an  exploratiim  of  the  Pacitic  Ocean 
in  the  higher  southern  latitudes  as  should  linally  and 
satisfactorily  settle  this      uch  agitated  question. 

Cuok  was  instructed  to  circumnavigate  the  globe  in 
high  latitudes,  prosecuting  his  researches  as  near  to 
the  south  polo  as  possible,  and  to  traverse  every  par* 
of  tho  Southern  Ocean  whoro  the  supposed  continent 
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could  poaailil}-  lie.  Tha  expeilltinn  nailed  fW)in  Ply- 
mouth llUh  July,  1772,  and  quitted  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  22d  Nnvemlier.  PunuiuK  liin  roume  eaatwanl, 
Cook,  durin;;  three  years,'  oniployod  the  Rummer 
monthx  in  those  renionn  (corre»pondin(t  to  our  win- 
ter mnnthH),  in  nnvi);atinf(  hi^h  lAtitiideg  townni  the 
South  pole,  and  thr  winter  monthsi  in  adding  to  hix 
discoveries  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean.  Notwithstand- 
inu,  however,  that  ho  varied  his  course,  anil  tra- 
versed in  every  direction  which  he  thoU|;ht  afTbrdcd  the 
sli)(hteKt  lilielihcKMl  of  Hndint;  land,  and  actually  ({ot 
so  fur  south  as  71°  10'  of  latitude,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. !Iavin)(  thus  scrupulously  anil  completely  ac- 
complished the  object  for  which  he  was  sent  out,  he 
directed  his  course  homeward,  lie  had  encompassed 
the  glolie  in  high  latitudes,  and  was  led  to  conclude 
that  the  southern  pole  is  surroundeil  only  hy  isles  ami 
timi  fields  of  ice,  so  that  the  hy|H>thcsis  of  an  austral 
continent  had  no  foumlation.  He  reached  tlie  Cape 
of  (lood  IIo|)e  22d  March,  177.'>,  and  ani'linre<l  at  Spit- 
hea<l  on  the  'Mth  .'uly,  havinj;,  in  the  space  of  3  years 
and  18  days,  sailed  20.()00  leagues,  mostly  in  inhos- 
pituldc  climates  and  unknown  seas.  In  the  course  of 
this  and  his  former  voyage  the  same  urcat  navigator 
secured  ({''""y  to  his  country  and  to  liimself  l)y  like- 
wise completing;  the  survey  of  the  threat  Pacific  Ocean. 
Some  of  the  interesting;  groups  of  islands  scattered 
ovci  its  vast  sur'"Hce  hail  alreaily  lieen  made  known  liy 
the  previous  voyage,;  of  Hyron,  Wailis.  and  Carteret. 
(;ook  fully  traced  the  great  chain  of  the  Society  Isl- 
ands and  the  Friendly  Islanils.  He  dcterniineii  also 
the  form  and  relations,  not  only  of  New  /ealaml,  lint 
of  New  Caledonia  and  other  lands  and  islands  in  that 
region  of  the  glclie. 

The  extensive  island  -f  New  Ilidland  has  recently 
Income  doulily  interesting  from  the  import.int  ndations 
which  now  subsist  Iwtween  it  and  KnniiH'.  In  the 
year  178H  the  estal>li<hment  of  a  Hritisli  cidony  on  the 
east  coast  paved  the  way  for  a  more  complete  survey. 
liy  the  different  exiH-diticms  undertaken  from  I7il'>  to 
17!«>,  <'hiclly  under  the  direction  of  Ilass  and  I'linilers, 
the  east  coast,  together  with  Van  Dienicu's  Land 
and  Uass's  Strait,  which  separates  ttiat  island  fnun 
New  Holland,  were  adequately  explored.  In  IS(»1  an 
ex|HMlition  was  sent  out  by  the  llritish  gov:'mnirnt 
under  the  command  of  Captain  I'linders.  for  the  pur- 
pose of  surveying  a  large  portion  of  the  coast.  "■  hese 
surveys  were  prosecuted  with  unremitting  anior  and 
perseverance.  .\t  the  « inie  time  that  Captain  Hin- 
ders was  carrv-ing  on  his  survey,  the  French  captain 
Baudin  was  employed  on  the  same  service,  and  in  some 
parts  the  discoveries  of  these  navigators  Intermingle. 
Some  additi  mal  observations  have  more  recently  liecn 
made  :  and  by  these  various  ex))eilitions  the  whide 
coast  of  New  Iliilland  and  Van  l)ienien's  Land  has 
lieen  accurately  surveyed,  the  |>o«ition  of  every  |Miint 
has  JK'en  asi-ertjiined,  and  everj-  inlet  and  bay  has  iMsen 
traced  to  its  termination. 

The  ^tnmg  pre'<umption  which  tlii>  n'seanhes  of 
Captain  CcH)k  in  the  Southern  Ocean  furnished  of  the  | 
non-exi.«ti>nce  nf  an  austral  continent,  seemeil  to  leave 
no  room  to  ex|MMt  that  any  further  (l(iiil>t  woidd  !»' 
cntertainid  on  the  subject.  Lieutenant  C.  Wilkes, 
cimmaiider  of  the  expedition  fitted  out  in  Ih.W  by  the 
government  of  the  I'nited  States,  for  the  exploration 
of  the  antarctic  regions,  has,  however,  claimed  fur  liis 
country  ami  for  himself  the  honor  of  at  length  iliscov- 
ering  a  ci.nijnent  within  the  antarctic  cinle.  While 
this  I  lain)  is  (lertinaciously  adhereil  to,  no  dislinit 
ami  une<iuivi)cal  prmif  is  prinluccd  that  the  continent 
alleged  to  have  been  seen  liy  the  American  exiM-dltion 
lias  a  sub>'tantial  cxistem-e.  .No  continent  or  island 
was  landed  on  ;  and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  su|>- 
posed  thai  the  llritidi  ex|)edition,  under  the  command 
of  .Sir  .lames  C,  Koss,  saihsl  over  the  very  s|M>t  in 
south  latitude  (it)'',  and  eitst  hmgitude  lti,S°-l(>li°, 
vbere  Lieutenant  Wilkes  supposed  he  saw  mountain- 


ous  land.     This  latter  expedition  woa  fitted  out  by  the 
liritish  government,  fur  scientific  purposes,  in  IHIIU 
and  arrived  in  Van  Dionieu'a   I.j>nd  in  August,  INK). 
The  Frt^nch  government  had  likewise  sent  an  oxMili- 
tion  into  the  southern  seas,  under  the  command  of 
Captain  I>uniont  d'L'rville,  al>out  the  same  time.     To 
avoid  Interferences  with  the  French  and  American  dis- 
coveries.  Sir  James  ltos.4  detorniinod  on  a  nmre  east- 
erly meridian — that  of  170°  K. — in  which  to  ondeavcir 
to  penetrate  to  the  south.     The  expedition  sailed  front 
Iloburt  Town  on  lilth  November,  1H40,  ami  on  27th 
Deccnilwr  encountered  a  chain  of  icebergs,     (Jn  tdj 
oth  .lanuary,  1841,  they  entered  the  pack-ice,  through 
which  having  forced  their  way,  the  ice  having  at  the 
same  time  somewhat  slackened,  they  found  themselves 
on  the  7th  January  again  in  n  clear  sea.     Snun  after 
2  o'clock,  A.  M.,  of  the  11th  January,  they  discovereii 
land,  which,  as  they  advanced  Honthwaril,  was  fnuiiii 
to  extend  continuously  from  the  70th  to  the  7<.)th  degree 
with  several  adjacent  islands.     This  1an<l  thev  c.illeil 
Victoria  Ijind.     It  presented  to  their  view  ranges  of 
mountains   whoso   lofty  |>eaks,  covered  with  eternal 
snow,  rose  to  elevations  fnmi  7  to  10  or  oven  12  thim- 
sand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean.      I'hc  inter- 
vening valleys  were  filled  with  glaciers,  which    dp. 
sccndiug  from  near  the  mountains'  summits,  pruiveted 
in   many  places  several  miles    into  the  sea,  and  ter. 
minated  in  |H>r|MMidicnlar  ditVs.     The  rocks  breakiii" 
through   in  a  few  places  their  covering,  afl'iiriled  tlie 
oidy  indication  that  land  fonncd  the  nucleus  of  tlilg 
to  a|>|H!arnnce,  enormous  icel>erg,      tJn  the  JKtli  .liiiiu- 
ary,  when  they  had  nearly  reached  their  highest  lati- 
tude,  ulK>ut  78°  S.,  they  found  that  wliat  appeareil 
when  first  seen  at  u  distance  to  be  a  high  islaml,  wm^ 
mountain  V2,'M7  feet  in  height  emitting  llanies  ami 
smoke  in  groat  profusion.      This  volcaiu)  lies  in  lati- 
tude about  77}'^  .S.,  aiul  in  longitude  alsiut  li;7^  K. 
Fnun  the  most  eastern  |)oint  of  land  at  a  cape  nut  far 
fn>m  the  fiHit  of  this   mountain,   an  icy  barrier  wa.s 
found  to  extend  eastward  as  far  us  the  eye  enuld  ilis. 
cern.     This  l)arrier   was  a  |H^r|K!nilicidar  wall  of  iee 
from  l.'iO  to  200  feet  in  height,  und  stretched  2J(|  niilej 
in  one  unbroken  line,  as  was  found  lui  a  second  vi.>it  to 
the  same   interesting   focality  in   leliruarv '.■<li  •  nor 
were  they  able  to  turn  its  extremity,  so  as  to  reaeli  a 
higher  latitude.     .\t  a  |>oint  where  the  height  of  tjic 
barrier   iliniiuislied    to  alsiut   >'0   feet,  they  perceived 
from  the  mast-hcails  that  it  gradually  rose  to  the  south- 
ward, presenting  the  apiasarance  of  very  loflv  iiuiunt- 
ttins  pcrfeitly  covereil   with  snow,  but  with  a  varied 
and  undulating  surface.      And  hence  Sir  .lames  Kom 
with  nearly  all  his  companions,  felt  assuri'd  that  the 
presence  of  laml  there  umounts  almost  to  a  eertaintv. 
Still,  .Sir  James  is  of  opinion  that  the  recent  disioverles 
in  the  antarctic  regions  made  liy  the  French  ami  .Viiipr. 
icau  navigators,  and  by  himself,  do  not  prove  tlie  e.\. 
isleu'e  of  a  gntut  suuthem  continent,  but  rather  of  a 
chain  of  i-"ind». 

In  trail  g  the  history  of  geographical  discovery,  it 
c.in  not  fail  to  be  observed  t'lat  wliile  discovery  hv  >u 
admits  of  Ixdng  pursued  with  great  uiUant.ige,  on  «i'.  | 
I'ount  of  the  rupidit ,  of  its  progress  and  tlie  extent 
of  it<  r.iuge.  it  clir.  ,  imt  su|M'rscde  the  slower  nnl 
more  coulincd  oixT^Uinin  of  the  discoverer  hv  lami, 
which  are  no  leas  ii,i  cssary  to  make  known  the  inte- 
rior fiaturi's  and  i-ircumstaiices  of  the  dillerent  ciiuu- 
tries. 

Tlin  llritish  dominion  in  Imlia  has  le<l  to  nuioh  add!- 
liioi.d  informatimi  res|>e(  ting  the  interior  of  Asia-  Miiiir- 
Illation  which  is.  howevi'r,  in  many  respects,  only  tlie 
revival  of  ancient  knowledge.  The  great  niountaimiiis 
chain  whiih  forms  the  northern  iMmndaryof  India.  Iu< 
Iwen  traceil  and  fnuml  in  nniiiy  plaies  to  tower  to  sucli 
heights  as  to  exceed  the  Andes,  long  siip|Hiseil  to  k 
the  highest  mountains  in  the  worhl.  I  he  MHine  iif 
the  (iunges,  and  that  of  the  Indus,  with  tlie  earlv 
courses  uf  these  great  rivers,  have  lieen  found  to  Iw 
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flituatcd  qttlto  ditfcrently  from  what  had  been  auppoRed 
to  lie  their  position  l>y  modem  geonraphers.  The 
mountiiinoUM  teiritoriofi  of  ("al)ul  and  (^uHlimere,  the 
hi;;h  interior  tul>le-land  of  Thil>et,  and  tlio  vast  sandy 
pluiiis  of  Meeliran,  have  all  l)een  mure  or  iena  explored. 
Information  of  an  authentic  cliaracter  has  also  l>een 
rcicntly  olitaincd  reapectini^  the  formerly  celelirated 
cnpitaU,  Ilwhara  and  Samarcand.  Uut  a  wide  Held 
still  remains  for  future  research. 

The  continent  of  Africa,  however,  is  the  quarter  of 
the  liM'e  which,  more  than  any  other,  has  liatHed  the 
eR°(irts  of  those  who  would  explore  its  interior.     The 
vast  snndy  deserts,  high  mountains,  and  impenetralile 
forests  which  occur  on  its  surface,  joined  with  the  un- 
remitting wars  carried  im  between  the  jietty  triltes,  as 
yieW  an  the  deeply-rooted   antipathy   of  the  African 
Huhammedans  toward  tho  Franks,  have  presented  ol)- 
itacles  of  tho  most  formidable  kind.     Tho  ancients, 
vfhose  knowledge  of  the  African  coasts  was  very  im- 
iicrfi'ct,  except  where  they  Iwrder  on  tho  Mediterra- 
nean and  the  Red  Sea,  were  accustomed  to  penetrate 
into  the  inland  provinces,  and  are  said  to  have  l)een 
acquainted  with  many  parts  of  it  wliicli  are  now  nlto- 
gethcr  unknown.     At  an  early  period  of  modem  his- 
tory', reports  that  Prester  .lohn,  tho  Christian  I'rince, 
wlio  liiid  iieen   souglit  for  in  vain  in  the  Fjnt,  was 
to  bo  found  in   the   interior  of  Africa,   induced  tlie 
I'ortu^'ucse  to  explore  Al)yssinia ;   but  the  accounts 
which  they  gave  of  the  extent  of  that  countrj"  were 
jrcatlv  exaggerated.     From  the  western  coast  tliey 
iligmtohcd  emiiassics  into  tho  interior  in  quest  of  the 
oliiectof  tlieir  search  ;  and  on  one  occasion  they  appear 
to  linvc  reached  Hie  city  of  Tinil)Uctoo,  and  to  liavc  ob- 
aineil  ut  Itenin  some  infonnation  concerning  the  great 
iutcrior  kingdom  of  Tihana.     Tiie  maritime  nations  of 
south-ncstern  Kurope  early  formed  settlen\ents  on  the 
west  const  of  Africa,  and,  for  commercial   purposes, 
were  naturally  ])rompted  to  seek  a  knowledge  of  tlic 
neinhlHiring  natiims.     Hut  it  was  not  until  the  forma- 
tion of  tlie  African  .\ssociation  in  17HH  tliat  any  well- 
sujtaincii  efforts   were  made   in   the   prosecution  of 
ilL«covory   in  the   interior.      Tlicre  wera  two  objects 
connected  with  the  interior  of  .M'rica  wliiih  had  for  a 
l(in};tii"e  fixed  tho  attention  and  awakened  the  curi- 
osity of  the  nations  of  Kurope.     These  were  tlie  city 
(i( 'i'imlmctoo  and  tho  great  central  river,  tho  Niger. 
Tiinliuctoi)  has  liecn  for  many  centuries  tlie  graml  em- 
loriuHi  of  the  central  trade  of  Africa,  and  hence  there 
\m  prevailed  throughout  F.urope,  ever  since  tho  rise 
i.(  (iincovcry  and  cunnnercial  enterprise,  a  strong  ile- 
-irc  to  visit  it,  and  to  estaldish  with  it  a  friendly  intcr- 
miirse.     The  discovery  of  the  course  and  mouth  of 
the  Niger  has  now  o|M'ni  .i  U]>  to  commercial  specula- 
tion wliiu  it  is  hoped  will  give  a  reaily  access  to  Tim- 
liiutiH)  us  well  as   other   places   of  trallic.       The  in- 
terest with  which,  in  a  geograpliical   iioint  of  view, 
liiiwcver,  the  .Niger  has  lieen  regarded,  Ims  arisen  front 
tlie  remarkalilo  nature  of  the  regions  through  wliidi  it 
itows,  and  still  more   from  our  ignorance,  cmnbiucd 
»ith  the  various  and  contrailictory  rumors  which  were 
<o  lung  aliroad,  res|>ectiiig  its  course  and  termination. 
Ilenxlotus  is  the  earliest  author  who  nllords  any  ideas 
.ipplbilile  to  this  Knlije<t.     lie  mentions  an  expedition 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  undertaken  by  some  Nassa- 
iiiimlsn  yoiiths,  who,  lieing  made  prisimers,  were  cnr- 
ritilto  a  great  city  inhaliitcd  by  negroes,  and  situated 
m  the  hunks  o'  a  river  which   tlowed  from  west  to 
east.      Ihis  ptream  lie  conjectures  to  be  the  rcnioto 
source  uf  tin-  Nile,  liut  the  jiarticulars  given  appear  to 
leave  little  iloulit  tliat  it  was  tlie    Niger.     A  similar 
hypothesis  was  adopted   liy  Stralio,  .Mela,  and    I'liny, 
identifying  tho  waters  of  these  two  great  rivers.     Hut 
I'tolemy,  v/liose  residence  in  A'.'xandria  all'onleil  him 
ample  means  of  information,   rejects    altogether   tlio 
ulea  of  any  iHimmunication  between  them,      lie  de- 
srrilioH  tlic  Niger  as  terminated  on  the  west  liy  Mount 
Maniirus  (,Mandingo),  and  aa  givinft  rise  tu  several  ex- 


tensive lakes  as  It  proceeds  in  its  course.     His  state- 
ments do  not,  however,  involve  any  thing  positive  u 
to  the  direction  in  which  it  flows.     The  Snracen8  or 
Arabians  are  the  next  great  source  of  information; 
for,  ill  the  course  of  the  dissensions  which  took  place 
among  their  dynasties  in  northern  Africa,  large  bodies 
crossed  the  desert  and  founded  kingdoms  on  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  shore  of  tlie  Niger,  of  which  the  king- 
dom of  Ghana  was  the  most  splendid.     According  to 
their  testimony,  the  Niger  flows   from  east  to  west, 
and  discharges  itself  into  the  sea,  by  which  they  un- 
derstood the  Atlantic,  or  great  circumambient  ocean. 
With  regard  to  Its  source,  they  generally  regarded  it 
as  the  same  with  that  of  the  Kgyptian  Nile,  identifying 
the  two  rivers  in  the  early  part  of  their  course.    Some 
were  of  opinion  that  the  waters  of  the  Niger  did  not 
reach  the  sea  ;  so  that  they  must  have  supposed  them 
to  lie  discharged  into  a  lake.     Tho  system  adopted  by 
modem   Kuropeans  was  derived  from  Leo  Africanus, 
who  retained  the  delineations  (vf  the  Niger  as  flowing 
from  east  to  west,  ami  falling  into  tho  ocean  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  deriving  it  from  the  Nile,  supposed  it  to  rise 
from  n  lake  lying  deep  in  tho  interior  of  Africa,     Fol- 
lowing this  hypothesis,  all  the  early  Euro|)ean  naviga- 
tors, when  tliey  saw  the  two  broad  estuaries  of  the 
Senegal  and  (iamliia,  concluded  that  one  or  both  gave 
egress  to  tho  waters  of  the  Niger.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  century,  tho  Frencli  and  English,  having  each 
formed  a  settlement,  the  one  on  tho  Senegal  and  the 
other  on  the  (iamliia,  were  induced  by  the  hope  of  gain 
to  seek  a  route  up  these  rivers  to  the  city  of  Timbuctoo ; 
and  in  this  enterprise  they  proved  the  falsity  of  the 
opinion  which  had  been  so  long  held.     The  streams 
were  traced  so  near  *<>  their  source  as  to  become  little 
more  than  rivulets  ;  while  the  explorers  were  still  far 
from  the  great  central  emporium  of  Africa,  and  from 
the  great  plain  through  which  the  Niger  was  under- 
stood to  flow.     This  result  led  the  two  great  French 
geograjihers,  Delisle  and  D'Anville,  to  c(..istruct  maps 
in  wliidi  the   Niger,  after  the  lapse  of  so  many  ages, 
was  again  represented  as  flowing  to  the  eastward.    In- 
stead of  u  single  stream  pursuing  a  course  across  the 
whole  breadth  of  Africa  and  falliu'^  into  the  Alantic, 
D'Anville   di.-ting;iislied  three   rivers — the    Senegal, 
llowiug  westward  ;  the  Niger,  flowing  eastward  into  a 
lake  in  Wangara  ;  and  another  river  still  further  east, 
and  flowing  in  the  opiiosite  direction.     The  data  on 
wliich  this  scheme  rests  were  never  fully  made  public. 
.Still  new  doubt  was  thrown  around  this  subject  by 
the   re|Kirts   collected   by   Mr.    Lucas,    who  traveled 
under  the  auspices  of  the  African  Association,  and  who 
was  assured  at  Tripoli,  liy  a  native  nu-rchant,  that  the 
river   flowed  with   rapidity  in   a  westerly  direction. 
The  time,  however,  at  last  arrived,  when  these  con- 
flicting opinions  were  to  bo  silenced,  and  when  new 
light  was  to  be  thrown  on  the  subject,  by  the  labors  of 
our  illustrious  mmlcrn  traveler,  Mr.  Mungo  Park.     In 
his  tirst  expedition,  in  17115  !)(>,  he  proceeded  from  the 
west  coast  in  tlie  direction  of  the  River  (iamliia,  until  at 
Molina  he  left  it,  and  turned  to  the  north.     Having 
passed   through   the   kingdoms  of    Homhiii,    Kasson, 
and    Kaarta,   he  reached   Sego,  the  cai-ital   of  Kam- 
liarra,  where  ho  lieheld  "  the  long-sought  majestic  Ni- 
;  ger  glittering   in   the  morning  sun,  as  broad  as  tho 
i  Tliames  at  Windsor,  and  flowing  slowly  to  the  east- 
I  ward,"  directing  his  course  into  the  depths  of  the  in- 
terior of  -M'rica.    Tliis  stream,  he  found,  was  calle<l  by 
the  natives  the  .lolilia,  or  (ircat  Water.     Park  ad- 
vaiiceil  beyond  this  ]ioint  to  another  town  called  Silla 
(in  the  same  river,  and  ac(|uired  also  some  valuable 
'  information    respecting    the    furtlier    course    of   tho 
stream  which  was  the  object  of  his  research,  as  well  as 
respecting  the  jHisition  of  Timbuctoo,  which   hr   was 
told  was  not  more  than  200  miles  from  Silla.      Follow- 
ing upward  the  course  of  tho  .lolibii  until  he  reached 
llammakoo,  which  was  stated  to  be  about  ten  days' 
<  journey  from  its  source,  ho  returned  to  the  (iamliia  by 
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•  more   noutherly  tract.      In   IHOfi  this  adventaroiis 
traveler  wa«  aent  out  at  the  pulilin  expfnxe  nn  hi*  »nc- 
oml  expeditlun.     Attn  nnehing  Silla,  hv  rml>arkc<l  at 
a  phu'e  in  itM  n«i>(hli<irhiKMl  nn  the  Joiiha  nr  Nif^er, 
with  th«  dotprniinatiiin  of  nailing  down  tha   •trram 
until  he  nhouid   rrarh  itn  nioutii,   whithprHo<?vrr  itH 
coune  might  coniluct  him.     lie  In  nncertjiinpil  to  hnvn 
paiiMil  gucoessivoly  the  citieii  of  .lenn^,  Timliuftoo, 
Yaour  or  Yaoiiri,  ami  to  have  renrlipil  Koimitn,  a  nhort 
diatani'c  further  down,  whrre  he  wax  killi'd.     No  part 
of  hid  journiil,   however,  after  he  enilmrked  on  the 
river,  ha*  l>een  recovered.    In  the  mean  time,  a  strong 
and  general  interest  lieing  now  excited  in  reference  to 
African  geography,  information  flowed  in  from  vari- 
oua  lources  respecting  the  regions  in  the  interior,  as 
well  as  some  parts  nearer  the  roust.    Many  particulars 
l>ecame  known  concerning  the  countries  to  tlie  east  of 
Timl)uctoo,  especially  the  kingdom  of  lloniou,  then 
the    most    powerful    .State   of    central    Africa.       The 
knowledge  possessed  of  the  [leople  of  the  interior  was 
also  c(msideralily  increased.     These  circumstances  pre- 
pared the  wa>'  for  a  more  successful  attempt  than  any 
hitherto  made  to  explore  the  interior  of  Africa,  when 
Major  Denham  and  Lieutenant  (MappertiMi  were  sent 
out  in  iHi'2.     Setting  out  from  Tri|)oIi  with  a  caravan 
of  Arab  merchants,  these  travelers  cro-^'cd  the  desert, 
and  reached  tlie  great  inland  sea  or  lake  called  Tchad, 
which  is  the  receptacle  of  immense  volunu's  <>f  water 
coUeited   from   the  most  distant  recesses  of  inner  .\f- 
rica.      Major  Denham  e.x.iinlned  the  coasts  of  this  lake 
to  tt'    east  and  south;  while   Lieutenant  Clappertnn 
directi-.,    his  researches  westward,  throii^'h  the  king- 
dom of  Homou  and  the  country  of  the  I'ellatahs,  until 
he  arrived  at  Sackatoo,  .lituated  on  a   stream  wliich 
proliulily  Hows  into  the  .lolilia.      In  the  course  of  this 
journey,  Clapjierton  olitained  a  great  muss  of  informa- 
tion concerning  those  hitherto  unvisited  regions  which 
lie  eastwani  of  Timliuctoo ;  luit   with   regard  to   the 
course  of  the  unexplored  part  of  the  Kiver  Niger  (or 
Quorra,  as  it  was  called  at  Sackatoo\  he  heanl  little 
that  could  l>ede|>ended  u|H>n.      Having  rt>tunied  to  Kn- 
glund,  he  was  again  sent  out  liy  the  government  in 
command  of  a  new  exgieilition.  with  iiir.truction<  that 
he  should  endeavor  to  |)enetrate  to  the  scene  of  liis 
former  adventures  from  the  coast  of  (iuini-a.      In  the 
execution  of  this  plan  of  reseanh  he  reached  the  Ni- 
ger at  Itoussa,  where  I'ark  jK-rished  ;  and,  after  tra- 
versing some  of  tlio  adjoii.ing  regions  nn  the  further 
aide  of  the  river,  us  far  as  tlie  great  commercial  city  of 
Kano,  the  capital  of  Ilnussa,  where  he  had  l>een  in  his 
former  journey,  he  turned  again  to  the  west,  and  Iniv- 
ing    reached    Sackatoo,    there    died.       His    servant. 
Richard  lender,  with  a  praiseworthy  ^eal,  emliarke<l 
on  one  of  the  lirunches  of  the  Niger  for  the  pur(Mise  of 
finally    determining,    if  |Hissilde,    its   termination    l>y 
sailing  down  the  stream  ;  liut  he  was  slopp<<d  liy  the  na- 
tives, and  compelled  to  turn  liack.      The  city  of  Tim- 
buctiHi  was  in  the  mean  while  reached  liy  .Major  l.aiiig, 
who  succeeded,  in  August,  iHi'tJ,  in   making   his  way 
thither  across  the  desert  fnrni  Tri|Mili.     In  this  faniouw 
city  be  spent  »<mie  weeks,  hut  ho  was  niunlcred  in  tlie 
desert  <m  his  return  ;  nor  did  the  n'siilts  of  his    in- 
quiries and   ohservations   ever  Tvmh   Kurope.      .Such 
are  the  formidable  dilhiulties  and  diingcTs  which  have 
hitherto  encompasseil    the    path    of  discovery   in    the 
interior  of  Africa.      .Still,  liy  reneweil  efforts,  the  ol>. 
ject  of  reseanh  has  been  gained.     The  grand  ipies- 
tlon  of  the  termination  of  the  .Tidiba,  t^uorra.  or  Viger, 
has  at  length  been  fully  resolved — a  discovery  which 
is  the  result  of  the  fortunate  and  well-ccuiducteil  enter- 
prise on  which   Ifichard  Lamler  and  his  lirother  were 
aent  out  in  IK'HI.      Having  followed  nearly  the  same 
route  whicli  had  lieen  taken  by  Clapiwrtoii  in  hi*  si  c. 
ond  journey,  these  two  travelers  rett.hcd   lloussa  on 
the  17th  .lune.      Oiey  lirst  ascemied  the  river  as  far  as 
Vaouri,  and  then   retunied  t)  lloussa.     After  remain- 
ing there  fur  »ome  time,  tbey  embarked  on  the  river  to 


follow  the  atream  in  Ita  courm  downward,  hoping  that 
it  wouhl  conduct  thera  to  the  aaa.  In  this  expectation 
they  were  not  disap|iointed  ;  for  they  reached  the  lliglit 
of  Henln  by  the  larger  branch,  which  la  there  called 
the  Kiver  Nun.  There  is  another  groat  branch  a  little 
further  to  the  south  ;  and  by  these  two  outlets,  with 
several  smaller  channels,  the  river  known  in  Kurope 
by  the  name  of  Niger  discharges  ita  water  Into  the  At- 
lantic. 

The  zeal  for  discovery  in  Africa,  which  has  been  so 
active  during  the  la.st  six  years,  has  sent  forth  a  suc- 
cession of  travelers  (missionaries  and  others)  to  ex- 
phi"  the  southern  regions  of  that  vast  continent.  We 
can  mention  brielly  only  the  most  remarkable  results 
of  their  researches. 

It  is  now  (IH.'iti)  nliout  six  years  since  intelli^'ence 
was  received  in  I',uro|>e  of  the  <liscoverv  of  snowv 
mountains  in  eastern  Africo.  The  discovery  wa,  ;'„ 
it.self  so  remarkable,  that  the  re|)ort  was  not  at  lirst 
universally  credited.  It  was,  however,  »ubsei|neiitlv 
contirmed.  The  mountains  in  question  am  Kiliman- 
jaro, in  about  latitude  ;ij°  .S.,  anil  longitude  ;170  J.;. . 
and  Kenia.  in  about  latitude  1°  ,S.,  and  hingitudc  :U<1" 
K.  They  were  iliscovercd  by  the  missionaries  Keiv 
maun  and  Krapf.  stati<med  near  Mombas.  Kiliinan- 
jani  is  an  i-«>lateil  and  very  conspicuous  p«'ak,  prolmlily 
connected  on  its  western  side  with  the  talde-lunil  of 
inner  Africa.  The  missionaries  have  become  «c. 
quainted  witli  its  eastern,  southern,  and  northern 
aspects  ;  liut  Mount  Kenia  has  lieen  seen  onlv  from 
tlie  south,  at  a  distance  of  six  days'  journey,  or  aliout 
Nil  geographical  miles. 

Anot'  T  important  discovery  nmde  in  the  interior  of 
.Afrii'u  "  ithin  the  same  time  is  that  of  I.ake  N"(iam{, 
liy  the  missionary  the  Kev.  Dr.  Livingston,  arcnmiia- 
nied  by  Mr.  Oswell  and  Mr.  Murray.  It  seems  to  !». 
situated  aliout  1'.*'-'  south  latitude — about  M)  miles 
S.N.W.  of  Kololx-ng,  the  scene  of  Dr.  Liviiigslun* 
missionary  laliors,  and  the  head-<|Uarters  of  tlie  Ila. 
quain  tribe.  These  and  other  explorers  have  maile  tu 
in  some  measure  acquainted  with  on  extensive  system 
of  rivers,  lietween  in"  and  2l''^  S.  latitude,  riinnliiL' 
eastward,  which,  when  further  research  shall  liaie 
made  them  fully  known,  may  lie  found  capalile  of  Ije- 
iiig  rendered  subservient  to  commercial  iiiterciiuriM! 
with  the  surrounding  countries,  and  to  tlicjr  cdn^e. 
quent  civilization.  Dr.  Livingston  has  lately  ntumeil 
from  his  explorations  to  the  north  of  Luke  N'(iami. 

An  iiii|Hirtaiit  expedition  to  central  Africa,  heailed 
liy  Mr.  .lames  Uichanlson,  left  Tri|Hdi  in  .March,  ls,;0. 
It  was  sent  out  under  the  orders  and  at  the  e.xiwnseof 
the  liritish  government.  The  object  <if  this  iiilsaliin 
was  to  survey  Luke  Tchad,  and  to  exphire  the  iiei'h- 
Imring  countries.  'I'ho  scientific  interests  of  the  exjic- 
dition  were  intrusted  to  two  (ierinan  gentlemen,  Ur. 
Ilarth  and  Dr.  Overwc,^.  Instead  of  traveliii;»  litim 
Tri|Hdi  acniss  .the  desert  with  the  great  caravan,  tlie 
mission  fonneil  a  small  caravan  of  its  own,  uimmntinu 
to  alMiiit  UN)  jiersons,  ami  us  many  camels,  ihejnur- 
iiey  from  Tri|Hili  to  .Murzuk  and  thence  to  (lhutisle<.< 
interesting  than  that  from  the  latter  place,  where tliev 
enteri'il  on  entirely  new  grounil.  Hut  even  in  lti''f„r. 
mer  part  of  the  nutrch  many  im|Mirtant  diMoveriei 
were  made,  as  the  travelers  selected  new  mutes  not 
liefore  explored,  and  thus  rendered  every  part  ef  Ihf 
journey  subservient  to  the  purfsises  of  the  iiii««iun. 
.\t  (ihat  their  personal  danger  was  increased  to  suoh 
u  degree  that  they  found  it  necessary  to  trust  fur  pro- 
tection to  the  friendship  of  the  sultan  of  the  KeloC",  In 
whose  country  they  were  detained  uliout  three  monthn, 
during  which  time  Dr.  Ilarth  made  nn  hitcto'tin^' 
jouniey  to  Agadez,  while  much  valuable  liifunnatioii 
was  also  collecttvl  by  Mr.  Uiidianlson  ami  ly  llr 
Overweg,  who  had  remained.  At  tlie  clo»e  of  iN.Vlthf 
|>arty  reached  /iiuler.  wlieri'  the  three  traveliTs  >e\y 
arated,  each  proceeding  with  his  f(dlowers  by  aniitli»r 
route.     BIr.  Kichardaun  tuok  the  direct  way  to  Kulu, 
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not  far  from  the  nhnreii  of  Ijiko  Trhnd,  nnd  the  capital 
of  the  empire  of  n«moii.  At  Kiika  nil  thu  three  hoped 
0|;iiln  to  meet  verv  bikiii  nfterwuril,  liut  thin  hope  won 
diwiptx'inted.  Mr.  HIchardAon  was  of  a  weak  tonstl- 
tutiiiii,  yot  his  health  appeared  t  .  miller  little  from 
tlie  fiiti({iio  of  croHiiinK  the  desert ;  hut  lie  sunk  Iwfore 
hi'  roiuhed  Lake  Tchad,  which  was  tlie  tomiination  of 
his  mission,  and  from  whii'h  he  was  to  return  l>y  direct 
Mild  to  Tripoli.  lie  died  in  the  country  of  llornou  nt 
I'n);urutua,  u  place  six  daj-s'  journey  from  Kuka,  dur- 
ing tlin  night  intervening;  lietween  the  .'Id  and  Ith  of 
March,  lH.il.  Thus  was  added  another  name  to  the 
liirnc  nunilwr  of  those  who  have  fallen  a  sucrilice  to 
the  cause  of  African  discover^". 

The  two  surviving  travelers,  undaunted  hy  the 
prospect  of  dan^fer,  pmimsed  as  the  pliin  of  their  ope- 
rations to  approach  the  Upper  Nile,  as  soon  as  they 
h:id  explored  the  vicinity  of  I.nke  Tchad,  provided 
they  were  sup|«)rtcd  liy  the  Hritish  and  Prussian  (fov- 
ernincnts ;  and  to  he  ready  even  to  pursue  their  re- 
noarches  from  Kuka  to  the  Inilian  Oceun.  The  route 
In  n  straiglit  line  to  Mouilms  lies  nearly  south-east  ; 
but  from  all  they  could  learn,  the  route  more  to  the 
doutli,  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Nynssi,  seemed  more 
lipicticalile.  The  (?i(;antic  journey  which  vhey  thus 
contemplated,  lay  thniU);h  many  jiowerful  kinploms, 
densely  ))eopled,  intersected  iiy  numerous  rivers,  very 
fi-rtiie,  and  aliounding  in  forests,  liut  where  the  most 
forniidalile  obstacles  were  to  lie  expected  from  the  war- 
like ili<|msitions  of  the  surroundiu);  natiims. 

In  the  mean  time  they  prosecuted  with  zeal  the  im- 
mediate objects  of  the  mission,  enibracinf;  every  o)>. 
piirtuuity  of  ccdlectinj;  informuticm.  On  the  2!)th 
May,  ix'>\,  I'r.  Harth  started  fmni  Kuka  to  visit  the 
kin);doui  of  A<'.amana,  which,  from  the  accounts  he 
hiid  received,  ho  ju<l}{cd  to  be  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
trj-  of  central  Africa.  He  reached  Yola,  the  capital, 
en  the  "J'-'d  .lune,  where  he  was  permitted  to  reman  only 
three  d:iys.  He  was  kindly  received,  however,  hotli 
hy  the  sultan  and  by  the  inhabitants,  and  at  his  de- 
p.irtiire  «as  treated  with  cousiileration  and  honor. 
Kour  days'  journi'V  before  rcachinj^  Yola,  he  hail  to 
eross  at  the  point  of  their  junction  the  two  principal 
rivers  of  .Adaiuaiui,  the  Iteniich  and  the  Karo,  the  lat- 
ter lieiuj;  a  tributary  of  the  former.  The  lienueh  he 
describes  us  the  larjiest  and  most  imposing;  stream 
which  he  hud  leen  since  leaviut;  Kuro|)e.  He  found 
it  half  a  mile  bniad  anil  about  10  feet  deep.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  source  from  the  point  nt  which  ho  crossed 
it  was  said  to  be  nine  days'  journey.  This  inaKnili- 
eent  river  is  in  fact  the  upper  course  of  the  Tl^ladda, 
which  itself  falls  into  the  (Juorra  or  Ni^;er,  not  far 
fruni  its  nuuitli.  The  discovery  tluis  made  of  the 
identity  of  the  two  streams,  the  Heuueh  and  the 
Tchaddn,  has  o]iened  np  a  way  of  access  to  the  very 
heart  of  inner  .Xfrica,  which  seems  destined  eventually 
to  lieionio  the  line  from  the  west  alonj;  which  the 
IdessiuKs  of  commerce  and  civilization  are  to  flow  to 
the  snrrouudint;  nations.  The  consideration  of  the 
hnmense  imii«rt;:;ice  of  following  np  this  discovery, 
r.iui  01  the  ailvnnta(»e9  which  minht  be  ex|>ected  to  ac- 
eniefroni  it,  su^jgested  the  idea  of  sending;  out  a  steam- 
lioat  expedition  from  Kn^land  to  asi-end  the  Tchadda. 
Former  attempts  to  reach  central  Africa  by  nscendin;; 
the  Quorra  had  Iwen  attended  with  very  disastrous 
fimseipiences.  ]lut  the  ex|>e(lition  which  left  the 
British  shores  in  May,  1*<5-I,  to  ascend  the  Tchailda 
was  eminently  successful,  while  not  a  single  life  was 
hi.st.  It  reached  the  mouth  of  the  (juorra  in  the  be- 
niniiing  of  July,  ami,  cnteriuf;  the  Tchadda,  ascemled 
the  stream  to  within  about  f)0  miles  of  the  continence 
of  the  lienueh  and  the  Karo.  Thus  it  has  beeen  fully 
pniveil  that  this  important  river  la  navigable  to  Yolii, 
the  capital  of  Ailanmna. 

While  Dr.  Harth  was  prosecuting  this  journey  his 
fellow-traveler  was  employed  in  surveying  Lake  Tchad. 
This  lake  is  described  as  an  immense  niursb,  the  only 


ortion  fit  for  navigation  Iwlng  a  deep  channel  formed 
y  the  Kiver  Shury,  which  |)ours  Into  the  lake  a  vast 
volume  of  water.  What  Major  Donham  has  deserilied 
as  small  islands,  were  found  to  be  extensive  meadow- 
lands  of  much  greater  surface  than  the  lake  itself. 
The  explorations  of  Dr.  Overweg  led  to  results  con- 
siderably ut  variance  with  what  had  been  reported  by 
Uenham ;  but  the  discrepancies  are  {)erhaps  more 
apparent  than  real,  and  nuiy  tind  their  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  the  lake  is  augmented  during  the  rainy 
season  to  an  immimse  body  of  water  ;  but  during  the 
season  of  (''ought  is  so  much  reduced  by  evaporation 
as  to  appear  at  times  to  be  almost  dried  up. 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  o'  1852,  Dr.  Harth, 
setting  out  from  Kuka,  nuide  a  journey  in  a  south- 
easterly direction  towurtl  the  Nile  ;  and  so  near  did  he 
approach  to  the  eastern  tmundury  of  the  basin  of  that 
great  river,  that  he  was  able  to  collect  information 
likely  to  throw  Mght  on  some  intricate  questions  con- 
nected with  it.  He  succeeded  also  in  oxphiring  a  por- 
tion of  Kagirnu,  a  powerful  kingdom  between  l.ake 
Tchad  and  thu  I'pper  Nile,  winch  had  never  liefore 
been  visit(d  by  any  Kuropean.  In  uniting,  by  means 
of  his  itineraries,  Hiigirmi  with  Dar  For,  he  has  com- 
pleted a  lino  of  direi:t  route  across  central  Africa  from 
the  tiuorrra  to  the  Nile ;  and  thus  from  the  liulf  of 
(iuinea  to  the  lied  Sen  and  the  Indian  Ocean. 

Dr.  Overweg  left  Kuka  at  the  same  time  with  Dr. 
Hartii,  but  took  a  south-westerly  direction  toward  the 
Quorra.  lietween  the  end  of  March,  the  time  of  his 
setting  out,  and  the  end  of  May  when  he  returned,  he 
successfully  performed  an  im|Hirtant  journey,  which 
brought  him  within  l.'iO  Knglish  miles  of  Y'acoba,  the 
great  town  of  the  Kellatuhs.  Dr.  Harth's  journey  oc- 
cupied a  considerably  longer  time  ;  and  it  appears  that 
Dr.  Overweg's  anxiety  to  aw.iit  the  return  of  Ids  com- 
panion, which  was  not  until  the  °20th  August,  induced 
him  to  remain  nt  Knku,  notwithstanding  the  danger  tu 
be  apprehended  from  too  long  exposure  to  the  intlu- 
ence  of  the  unhealthy  seas(m.  The  consequence  was, 
that  his  cimstitution  became  so  seriously  affected  that, 
though  he  set  out  imnieiliiitely  after  Dr.  Harth's  ar- 
rival, on  an  excursion  to  healthier  regions,  yet  the 
advantage  derived  proved  only  temporary.  He  died 
on  the  27th  .September,  IH.VJ,  at  Jladuilra,  about  ten 
miles  east  of  Kuka,  and  near  Lake  Tchad. 

As  it  was  known  that  the  travelers  had  expected  to 
be  ready  to  start  from  Kuka  toward  the  Indian  Ocean 
in  August  or  .September,  IS.Jit,  it  was  intended  by 
their  friends  in  Kngland,  that  before  they  left  Kuka 
they  should  be  joined  by  an  additional  f  dlow-laborer 
to  take  a  part  in  their  arduous  undertaking.  Dr.  Vogel, 
an  astronomer  and  botanist,  was  accordingly  sent  out 
accompanied  by  two  chosen  volunteers  from  the  corps 
of  the  Sajipers  and  Miners.  Hy  a  singular  coincidence, 
on  the  very  morning  on  which  Dr.  Vogel  and  his  com- 
panions went  on  lM)ard  the  vessel  which  was  to  take 
tliem  to  Malta  on  their  way  to  Tripoli,  letters  from 
Dr.  Harth  were  received  in  London  announcing  the 
death  of  Dr.  Overweg. 

Though  now  left  alone,  as  l)eing  the  only  surviving 
memlier  of  the  mission,  Dr.  Harth  continued  to  prose- 
cute with  zeal  the  work  in  which  ho  was  engaged. 
I'p  to  the  2;ld  November,  1:  )2,  he  was  still  at  Kuka; 
but  he  had  fixed  im  the  2.')th  of  the  same  month  to  leave 
thitt  jdace,  and  to  enter  on  his  journey  to  Timbuctoo. 
All  his  journals  and  papers,  arranged  and  completed 
up  to  that  date,  he  intended  to  forward  to  Tripoli, 
there  to  be  deposited  with  the  Knglish  consul.  Hy 
the  beginning  of  Manh,  IMjIl,  he  had  |)erformed  more 
than  one  third  part  of  his  journey,  and  had  reached 
the  capital  of  the  territories  of  the  Fellatahs,  whose 
friendship  ami  assistance  he  had  secured.  After  being 
subjected  to  the  disappointments  and  delays  incident 
to  the  traveler  in  that  part  of  the  world,  he  reached  at 
length  the  termination  of  his  perilous  journey.  Du- 
ring his  stay  at  Timbuctoo  his  life  was  exposed  to 
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gnat  danger,  from  the  influence  of  unfaTorable  cli- 
mate, a..d  much  more  so  from  the  hostile  disposition 
toward  Christians  of  the  most  fanatical  Mohammedan 
population  of  northern  AfHca.  He  thus  describes  his 
distressing^  situation  during  his  sojourn  in  thkt  magni- 
ficent city — the  "  Queen  of  the  Desert,"  as  it 's  justly 
called  by  the  natives : — "  Like  a  helpless  vessel  on  the 
ocean  waves,  am  I  thrown  about  on  a  sea  of  uncer- 
tainty, between  the  power  and  paRsion  of  contending 
parties,  Krery  day  brings  something  nuw — now  of  a 
satisfactory  kind,  tbt.n  again  of  the  reverse.  Death, 
captivity,  safe  return  homo,  are  my  visions  by  turns, 
and  it  is  yet  impossible  io  say  which  shall  be  my  fate." 
To  have  left  Timbuctoo  witliout  sufficient  protection, 
would  have  been  to  expose  himself  to  certain  death. 
Hence  his  stay  in  this  place  of  danger  was  unavoid- 
ably protracted  to  nearly  a  year,  when  he  was  at  last 
succored  by  Au&b,  the  chief  of  a  Tuarick  tribe  inhab- 
iting the  regions  east  of  Timbuctoo,  along  the  Quorra, 
who  came  with  an  escort  of  a  hundred  horsemen,  and 
conducted  him  in  safety  through  bis  dominions,  on  his 
way  luck  to  Sackatoo. 

The  news  of  Dr.  Vogel's  having  been  dispatched  frr' 
Europe  to  join  him  had  reached  Timhuct«o  liefore  ' 
Barth  left  that  place.  On  the  1st  December,  Ibu-t, 
be  had  ttie  inexpressible  pleasure  of  meeting  him  at 
Bundi,  a  small  town  situated  at  about  200  gcugraphicai 
milts  due  west  of  Kuka.  Once  more  he  looked  upon 
the  face  of  a  European — his  countrj'man — and  grasried 
the  hand  of  a  friend  in  whom  he  could  place  implicit 
conlidence.  Exactly  six  years  luid  clupso  I  since  he 
left  Europe,  in  company  witli  Jtr.  liichanimn  and  Dr. 
Overweg.  Since  the  decease  of  tlie  latter  he  had  licen 
isolated  from  civilized  society,  and  had  lioen  left  t<) 
contend  single-handed  with  munif<dd  hardships  and 
dangers.  To  revisit  Europe  ho  now  con8idcre<i  indis- 
pensalde  for  the  preservation  of  life  and  liealtli ;  and 
accordingly  he  moved  on  to  Kuka,  whence  he  intended 
to  proceed  hom,!ward  without  furtlier  delay.  We  arc 
happy  to  say  that  he  arrived  at  Marseilles  early  in 
Septemlier,  1855. 

The  limits  of  the  greet  unexplored  re^jion  of  Africa 
may  I*  roughly  mdia\ted  as  extending  between  the 
parallels  of  10'-'  nortli  and  south  of  the  equator,  and 
trom  Adamana  in  thn  west  to  the  Somauli  countrj-  in 
the  east.  This  extensive  region  h't.«  just  been  touched 
by  the  routes  of  n>cent  travelers.  Hut  in  all  parts  of 
the  haliitable  glol>e  the  spirit  of  research,  which  bus 
already  done  so  much,  is  still  active  ;  nor  is  it  directed 
only  to  the  detennining  of  the  outlines  of  continents 
and  countries,  or  to  the  marking  of  the  leading  features 
of  mnuntuins,  rivers,  and  cities,  with  their  relative  js^ 
sitions  ami  distances.  These  are  rrganlcd  by  the  geu- 
gnpliical  in(|u)r<r  merely  as  alfording  a  pn>|K>r  liasis 
on  which  to  rest  the  des  -iption  uf  the  earth  ri<iisideri*d 
as  the  haliiiatioo  of  uuu,  and  as  nlfonliug  liim  umply 
tbe  means  of  improvement  and  happiness.  The  plc- 
tura  ran  lie  completed  onlv  by  the  cuntiiiued  biliors  of 
the  fcientitic  observer,  who  makes  tliu  earth,  with  its 
various  pnHluctions,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  tlie 
treasures  hid  in  its  Imsom,  tlie  animals  found  u|H)n  it-< 
surface,  and,  al>uve  all,  tlie  human  beings  who  |ieople 
Its  dilferent  regions  (and  tiiesu  in  all  (heir  mutual 
bearings  and  ivlutions),  Che  olijecta  of  attentive  exam- 
ination and  study. — K.  II.     See  ("insT  Sckvkv — Lat- 

ITrUB — I.O.NUITCDK — TilK   KaHTII. 

GheorgetOWU  (formerly  .SY<iAr.Vi\  the  capital  of 
British  (iuiana,  is  situatetl  on  the  east  Uuikof  tlie  |)e- 
merara,  at  its  mouth,  whi<  li  is  there  about  tliree  miles 
wide,  in  north  lat.  6^  49'  'M",  west  long.  5m°  U'iMl". 
The  t4>wn  itself  is  one  of  the  prettiest  in  the  West  In- 
die* ;  and  its  ntrectji  Mre  wide  and  straight,  intersecting 
eai'h  other  at  right  angles.  'I'ho  houses  are  of  wimhI, 
with  u|>en  verandahs  in  front,  and  nearly  |Htiiite4l  in 
ooiil  and  iiiiiet  colon. ;  they  are  shuded  and  almost 
hiilden  by  trees  and  shrubs,  and  look  more  like  a  col- 
Iwtloo  of  vlUaa  Uua  •  town.     The  itreet  aluftg  tb« 


river  side— where  all  the  atores  and  shopa  are  situated, 
and  where  business  ia  chiefly  transacted — forms,  how- 
ever, an  exception ;  there  ever}-  thing  ia  plain,  bare 
and  business-like.     The  ships  lie  alongside  the  wharfs 
or  at  a  short  distance  in  the  stream,  which  is  also 
crowded  tfith  numerous  smaller  vessels  engaged  in  llie 
island  trade,  or  in  brirging   produce  from  the  more 
distaat  estates.      The  hall  of  the  legislative  c6uncil 
courts  of  justice,  custom-house,  treasury-,  and  all  the 
other  public  oiSces,  are  in  one  building  of  considerable 
extent  and  architectural  beauty,  with  shady  porticos 
and  marble-paved  galleries  or  verandahs  supported  on 
cast-iron  columns.     The  chief  of  the  other  public  cili. 
tices  are  the  cathedral  and  churches,  several  liberally 
maintained  hospitals,  barracks,  market-place,  and  ice- 
house,    Belov/  the  town  is  the  "  Fort,"  as  it  is  called 
but  which  looks  more  like  a  green  field,  with  a  fow  gunj 
pointing  toward  the  sea,  and  a  house  or  two  for  a 
single  officer  and  a  dozen  artiller}-men.     Population 
'1851,)  25,508,  ' 

Georgia,  lies  bctwn"n  .10°  .lO'  and  iVP  north  lat., 
and  between  80°  50'  sad  80°  6'  west  long,  from 
Greenwich,  and  twtwoeii  3°  62'  and  8°  47'  west 
'ing.  from  M'oshington,  It  is  300  mile;  long  from 
north  to  south,  and  240  broad,  containing  5.S,UOO 
squ'ire  mile  1.  Population  in  I'UO,  was  82,684  •  in 
18(M),  102,086  ;  in  1810,  252,4!I3 ;  in  1820,  348,98!)  j  in 
1830,  51C,5C7  ;  in  18-10,  091,392 ;  and  in  1850,  909,(;U. 
The  State  in  1850  was  divided  into  95  counties. 

Karli/  History  of  Georgia. — Until  the  yeor  1732,  the 
territor)'  of  the  State  of  Georgia  was  included  in  tlio 
names  of  Carolaua  and  Carolina,  For  promoting  its 
settUtient,  King  George  II,  separated  from  Caniliiiii 
the  territory  between  the  Hi  vers  Savannah  un,;  Alts- 
malia,  u-id  erected  this  territory,  by  a  charter  of  the 
9th  uf  Jine,  1732,  into  an  independent  and  separate 
government,  which  was  called  in  honor  of  that  king 
the  province  of  "  Cleorgia."  It  was  probably  from  the 
lieginning,  the  intention  that  this  colony  shoiihl  gi)  t» 
far  down  as  the  St,  Mary's  .'liver ;  for  the  patent  says 
"  itchoiild  go  so  far  south  as  the  soiithernmo.st  liranoh 
•if  tuu  Altamaha  Itiver,"  And  on  the  maps  uf  that 
time  we  see  that  it  was  then  believed  that  Altjinialis 
liiver  liad  a  soi  them  branch  whicli  conducted  into 
St.  Mary's  Kiver,  and  the  mouth  of  tliis  river  was 
therefore  considerei'.  also  to  \m  the  mouth  of  tlm  Alta- 
maha.  The  boundaries  were,  h.;wcver,  in  later  tiin»j 
actually  conducted  so  far  i«utli.  M'ith  ihis  exception 
the  limits  of  tl  r,  province  of  Georgia  suHcreii  no 
I'hanges  on  the  coast,  though  in  the  interior  '.he 
changes  were  great.  These  interior  chaii};e»  have, 
however,  no  relation  wii'h  our  hydrograpliical  re- 
searches.— Koiil.. 

From  the  ocean,  for  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  then 
is  a  chain  of  islands  intersected  by  river,  crotjia,  and 
inlets  coiiiinunici'ting  with  each  other,  and  fKriniiigan 
inlaiul  navigation  for  vessels  of  100  tons'  bunleii  aloni; 
the  wholo  I'oast.  1'hese  islands  consist  of  rait  inar:>h 
and  land  of  a  griky  rich  soil,  v  !iii-h  priHluces  sea-i^knd 
<'otton  of  a  HU|M'rior  quality.  Th'i  coai.t  on  th«  nialn 
land  for  four  or  live  miles  is  n  salt  marsh.  Hack  of 
this  there  is  u  narrow  margin  of  land,  neurlv  re^'m- 
bling  that  of  tlio  islands  ;  these  arc  partially  or  wliollv 
overlhiwed  at  the  return  of  the  tide,  and  coiistituie  the 
rice  plantations.  Then  commence  the  pine  liurrrn!>, 
which  reach  from  00  to  90  miles  from  the  coast,  lieyoml 
this  is  tlic  country  of  sand  hills,  30  or  10  miles  «|{|i', 
inters|M'rsed  with  fertile  tracts,  and  nxtendini;  to  th« 
lower  falls  of  the  ri\  ers.  liiack  walnut  and  niulhcm-- 
trees  grow  abundantly  in  this  soil.  I'ho  fiirefiti  |im. 
duce  oak,  pine,  hickory,  and  cedar.  I)e|>osits  uf  Iron 
(lie  am  Willi  ly  ditl'used  throughout  the  Ktiite  ;  ^'olil  it 
found  in  the  northern  ;  Art ;  granite,  marlilH,  linit- 
stone,  arc  ijuarri"d  in  many  places, 

I'b'.ire  were  U,  ..:.  State  in  1850,  6,878,479  srren  or 
land  Improved,  and  16,142,900  jf  unimproved  land  in 
'aniM  i  eatii  value  uf  fanuv,  ii'Ji,' M,ii&t  and  the  v«lii« 
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of  implements  lilid  Machinery,  #8,894,160,  fccconUng 
to  tlie  official  report  of  the  Censa»,  U.  S. 

Live  Stock,  I/ctff,  etc. — Hor«o«,  t61,331 ;  Mies  and 
mules,  67,379 ;  milch  cows,  834,'2l!8 ;  worlcing  oxen, 
-H,'286 ;  other  cattle,  690,019  ;  sheep,  060,436  ;  swine, 
2,l(i«,617 ;  value  of  live  stoclt,  #25,728,416 ;  of  slaugh- 
tered ^niinais,  $0,839,762. 

Agricultural  Producli,  e^p.— Wheat,  1,088,534  Inish- 
th  ;  rye,  63,750 ;  Indian  com,  8O,08O,0(t9  ;  oats,  3,820,- 
044  ;  barley,  11,601 ;  huckwheat,  250 ;  peas  and  beans, 
1,142,011;  potatoes,  227,379;  sweet  potatows,  6,986,- 
428 ;  rice,  88,960,691  pounds  ;  value  of  the  products  of 
the  orchard,  $92,776 ;  produc?  of  market  (^aniens, 
$7(),.'i(M) ;  pounds  of  butter  made,  4,640,669  ;  of  oheese, 
4(1,976 ;  suf^ar,  hogsheads,  1642 ;  maple  sugar,  60  lbs. ; 
nioluxACs,  216,160  gallons ;  beeswax  and  honey,  732,- 
514  jiflunds  ;  wool,  pounds  pnxluced,  990,019 ;  cotton, 
4<K),01)1  bales  ;  flax,  6,387  pounds  ;  silk  cocoons,  813  ; 
lioin,  261  (wunds  ;  tobacco,  428,924  ;  hay,  tons  of,  23,- 
449 ;  clover-seed,  132  Ixiahels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  428  ; 
flnx-sowl,  (i22  l)>\shels ;  and  were  made  790  gallons  of 
wine.   Value  of  home-made  nanufactures,  $1,838,968. 

The  rivers  are  the  Savann.h,  600 miles  long,  boimd- 
inff  the  State  on  the  north-east,  navigable  for  sliips  17 
miles  to  Savannah,  and  a  port  of  the  year  for  steam- 
liontH  250  miles  to  Augusta ;  the  Altamnha,  which  is 
navipilde  for  large  vessels  12  miles  to  Uarien,  is 
formiMl  by  the  junction  of  the  Ocnnoe  and  the  Ocniul- 
gee,  nnd  is  navigable  for  sloops  of  30  tons  by  the 
former  to  Dublin  300  miles  from  the  ocean ;  the  (>gee- 
choe  '.'UO  miles  long,  and  navigable  for  sloops  4'  miles. 


Flint  River,  which  rises  in  the  north-west  part  of  tb« 
State,  and  after  a  conne  of  more  than  200  miles,  joins 
the  Chattahoochee,  forming  the  Apalachicola.  The 
Chatuhoochee,  on  the  west  border  of  the  State,  which  is 
navigable  AW  miles  by  steamboat  to  Columbus ;  the 
St.  Mary's  River  is  in  the  south-west  part  of  the  State. 

Georgia,  in  1866,  had  1013  miles  of  railroad  built, 
and  about  800  in  construction,  being  in  advance  of  all 
the  southern  States  except  Virginia. 

Manufac-.'rr$,  etc. — There  wore  in  the  Stato  in  1850, 
36  cotton  factories,  with  a  capitU  invested  of  $1,736,- 
166,  employing  873  males  and  1,899  lemales,  and 
producing  7,209,202  yards  of  sheetings,  and  4,198,361 
pounds  of  yam,  valued  at  $2,186,C44 ;  8  woolen  facto- 
ries with  a  capital  of  $68,000,  employing  40  males  and 

38  females,  manufacturing  340,6(^0  yards  of  cloth,  val- 
ued at  $88,760 ;  3  establishments  making  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  of  $26,000,  employing  188  persons,  pro- 
ducing 900  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $57,300 ;  4 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $36,000,  employing 

39  persons,  and  making  416  tons  of  castings,  valued  at 
$46,200;  3  establishmentf ,  with  a  capital  of  $9,200, 
employing  27  persons,  and  manufacturing  90  tons  of 
wrouglit  iron,  valued  at  $15,384 ;  830  flouring  and 
grist-mills,  389  saw-mills,  49  piinting-ofiices  ;  6  doily, 
3  tri  and  semi-weekly,  37  weekly  newspapers,  and  6 
monihiy  publications.  Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, $6,878,490;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$7,084,585.  On  the  Ist  of  Januarj',  1864,  there  were 
15  railroads,  884  miles  of  which  were  completed  and 
in  operation,  and  445  miles  in  course  of  construction. 


FoaaiON  Coumekoe  of  the  State  ur  OEunuiA,  rauM  Octobib  1,  1S20,  to  July  1,  1SG6. 
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.... 

*  Nino  niontlin  to  Juno  80,  and  tlio  flsoal  year  (h)m  this  tlmu  begins  July  1. 


Prinn)ml  Pitrin  of  Oforgia. — Brunswick,  city, 
ort  of  entry,  lat.  81°  10    north,  lonit.  81  °  3i)' 


nnd 
port  of  entry,  lat.  81°  lo'  north,  long.  81  °  Hit'  went. 
It  liiis  a  spiicldus  nnd  commodious  harbor,  having  l;i 
foet  of  water  on  the  bar  at  the  lowest  tides,  It  is  sit- 
uated on  Turtle  Hiver,  14  miles  almve  the  bar.  The 
coniiiiorce  of  the  port  ii  small,  in  1860  being  only  754 


tons.     It  is  proposed  to  make  this  a  naval  station,  and 
to  ccmstnict  a  railroad  from  this  city  to  I'ensacola. 

Nnvnnnah,  city,  and  (lort  of  entrj',  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  tli«  Savannah  Kiver,  17  miles  from  its 
mouth,  lat.  32"^  4'  66"  north,  long.  81°  8'  18"  west. 
The  harbor  is  good.     Vessels  drawing  14  feet  WRier 
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come  up  to  the  city,  ard  larger  vessels  anchor  at  Five 
Fathom  Hole,  four  miles  Iwlow  the  city.  The  com- 
merce of  the  place  ranks  next  to  Mobile,  nnd  is  the 
most  important  port,  except  Charleston,  from  Bal- 
timore to  Mobile.  The  greater  part  of  the  trade  of 
Georgia  centers  at  Savannah,  the  principal  articles  of 
which  are  cotton,  rice,  and  lumtier.  The  Savannah 
River  afTords  great  facilities  for  internal  commerce ; 
and  thin  river  is  connected  with  the  Ogeechae  River  by 
a  canal  16  miles  long,  which  terminates  at  Savannah. 
The  tonnage  of  the  port,  in  IH.MI,  was  31,586  tons. 
See  Stkvkjis's  Hut.  Geo.;  DbHow's  /??».,  viii.,  89, 
X.  65,  243,  875;  Ko.  Am.  Rev.,  xxiil.  211  (by  An- 
drew Noxton),  xx!ir.  460  (J.  Si'.VKKs) ;  Ixvii.  291 
(liy  C.  W.  Upham)  ;  So.  Quar.  Rev.,  xiii.  470,  xviii. 
24,  iii.  40 ;  Ch.  Kram.,  xxix.  113. 

Oenaany. — This  name  was  given  by  the  Romans 
to  a  country  inhaltited  by  various  tribes  of  different 
names,  but  nearly  alike  in  manners,  customs,  language, 
and  religion.  But  they  comprehended  under  it  not  only 
the  country  now  called  Germany,  but  also  Denmark, 
Korway,  Sweden,  tilnland.  Livonia,  and  Prussia.  The 
modem  inhabitants  call  themselves  Deulnch,  and  tlieir 
country  Deuttchhnd ;  but,  as  to  the  origin,  meaning, 
and  primary'  application  of  l>oth  names  (German  and 
Deutsch),  German  antiquaries  are  far  from  Iwing 
agreed,  though  most  of  them  seem  to  tie  of  opinion 
that  German  is  a  genuine  Deutsch  word,  compounded 
of  ger,  or  gerra,  a  spear,  and  vum,  nnd  consequently 
meaning  spearman,  or  warrior.  Detttuch  seems  to  huvo 
been  known  to  the  Carlovingians,  nnd  it  first  occiini 
in  a  document  of  the  year  813 ;  liut  it  is  only  siiico 
the  time  of  the  Emperor  Otto  I.  (a.d.  9.')6-7.'))"thut  it 
has  been  in  use  as  the  general  name  of  the  German 
nation. 

The  Rhine  on  the  west,  and  the  Viftula  on  the  cast, 
seem  to  have  been  generally  considered  a»  the  iHiimd- 
aries  of  Germany ;  while  on  the  north  it  extended 
along  I  lie  ocean  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  and  on  the  south 
traa  terminated  by  the  River  Danulie.  liut  hiioIi 
boundaries  were  by  no  means  definite  ;  fur  many  (icr- 
man  tribes  inhabited  the  southern  banks  of  the  Rhine 
as  far  as  the  Scheldt. 

Situption  and  hnumlarir*. — fiermany  may  bo  con- 
sidered in  two  |iolnts  nf  view,  cither  politicnlly,  ns  the 
country  included  within  tiie  limits  of  the  (icrmanic 
Confederation ;  or  ethnologioally,  as  the  country  in- 
haliited  by  the  [teople  who  sjieiik  the  various  branclios 
and  dUIccta  of  the  Deutsch  or  German  languiige.  In 
the  latter  respi^ct,  the  Deutsch  «r  Gerniiin  nations  nre 
found  to  extend  in  a  c(nn|>act  nutss  along  the  Khorcs  of 
the  German  Ocriin  aiid  the  Baltic  or  Kast  Sea,  from 
•  |X)int  lietwcei  Calais  .ind  Gravelincs,  near  the 
Straits  of  Dover  M  the  «iulf  of  Riga,  and  from  that 
lon;^  line  of  lioundfry  southward,  with  iliniPiislons 
continiialty  narrowing  to  the  Alps  and  the  A.lri.itic 
Sea.  I'olitirally  considered,  (Jermanv  is  situate  lie- 
tween  4.)°  and"M'50"N.  lut.  and  f>'^  4;t' and  2(1=^ 
60'  E.  long.,  bounded  north  by  the  (iennan  <»ci>an, 
Denmark,  and  the  Holtir  .Sea  ;  east  by  V/eot  I'russis, 
Posen,  I'lilund,  (iallirin,  Hungary,  and  Croatia  ;  ^^outh 
liy  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  Italy,  and  .Swimorland  ;  went 
by  Kninre,  llelgium,  and  llnlliind.  Its  whole  extent, 
inclnding  rivers  and  lakef,  is  nlxmt  '.Mti,770  square 
English  miles,  wliiih  is  nlntut  the  llith  part  of  Kuro|)<<, 
the  'iLMh  part  of  the  wliol;*  dry  liinil,  and  tho  MK)lh 
part  of  the  whole  KUrface  uf  the  gliilH-. 

Fact  of  Ike  nninlty. — The  southern  un<l  the  central 
partf-  of  (ieruiiiny  are  occupied  by  iitimerous  ranges 
of  hills  and  mountains,  sonictinies  i«'|uirated  only  by 
narrow  VHlleyN,  nnd  elsewhere  fumilnc  large  rlevati-d 
plains  or  talile-lands,  wl^iln  the  northern  portion  of 
thf  wmntry  sinks  into  a  wide  sandy  moorish  plain, 
but  little  raised  niMive  the  level  of  tho  sen.  The 
Tynd  and  the  south-enstvrn  provinces  of  Austria  are 
Oi'cupietl  by  branrhci  tif  the  Al|w,  which  present  long  j 
■•mnf  vallt}-»,  dUmai  pncipkes,  cataracts,  and  gla-  { 


ciers ;  and  the  northern  border  of  this  alpine  region 
m'-y  be  detiued  by  the  towns  of  Bregenz,  Southofen 
Fuesssn,  Traunstein,  Salzburg,  Gmunden,  Steier,  St! 
Polten,  and  II;  :on.     Immediately  to  the  northward 
lies  tlie  valley  of  the  Danube,  wMch  stretches  almost 
across  the  breadth  of  Germany,  declining  fron.  an 
elevation  of  about  2200  feet,  near  the  source  of  the 
river,  to  aliout  350,  on  the  lx>rders  of  Hungary.     In 
passing  through  Bavaria  the  valley  expands  into  a 
plain  of  considerable  extent,  which,  at  Ratislion  on  its 
eastern  Imrder,  line  an  elevation  of  almut  1000  teet 
and  gr.  dually  rises  as  it  approaches  the  mountains 
that  surround  it.     Further  north  the  middle  region  nf 
Germany  is  occupied  by  various  ranges  of  hills,  ter- 
minating  northward  in  a  line  drawn  through  the 
towns  of  Aachen,  Duren,  Krefeld,  Dortmund,  Soest 
Paderbom,  Bielefeld,  Teklenburg,  Bentheim,  FurHto. 
nau,  Rehburg,  Hanover,  Braunschweig,  Magdeburj; 
Dessau,  Halle,  Weissenfels,  Wurzen,  Meissen,  Baut- 
zen, Goerlitz,  Liegnitz,  Breslau,  Ramslau,  and  lio- 
senberg.    These  hills  form  a  series  of  elevated  valleys 
and  table-lands,  tho  most  remarkable  of  which  is  the 
valley  of  Bohemia,  which  haf  all  the  appearance  of 
havi'-.g  been  a  lake  before  it  was  drained  by  the  burst- 
ing of  its  mountain  l>arri<jrs.     This  region  is  much 
divarsi^ed  by  picturesque  scenerj-,  and  abounds  in 
verdani   i-nd  well-wooded  valleys,  watered  by  clear 
Htrcams.     The  banks  of  the  Meyn,  tho  Fulda,  and  tlio 
Moselle,  are  remarkalilc  for  their  varied  scenery,  und 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  unites  the  grandeur  of  a  tine 
landscape   with  the  appearance  uf  a  highly  fertile 
country.     To  the  northward  again  of  the  hilly  rcKiiiti 
the  countrj-  sinks  into  plains,  which  full  very  gradu- 
ally from  an  elevation  of  uliout  300  feet  at  tho  foot  of 
the  hills  U>  tho  level  of  the  sea.     These  plains  extonil 
through   Lower  .Silesia,    I.usntia,    Brandenburg,   IV 
mernnia,   Mecklenburg,   Ilolstein,  Haimver,  and  the 
lower  part  of  Wc.ttphalia.     To  tho  west  of  tlie  Kllie 
the  tlat  country  is  aIniMt  entirely  destitute  of  trees 
and  presents  only  a  succession  of  level  tracts,  rnvcred 
with  heatli  nnd  juni|ier,  and  of  moors  consisting  rliiptir 
of  deep  l)eds  of  turf  intersected  by  rivers  wliicli  Hoiv 
in  depressions  from  KK)  to  200  feet  below  the  general 
level  of  the  plains.      To  the  east  of  the  KIlic  the 
countrA"  is  more  sandy,  hut  the  sandy  tracts  are  coy. 
ered  with  pines,  and  interspersed  with  fertile  spures 
of  sometimes  considerable  extent.     Tho  bed,,  of  tjig 
rivers  also  nre  generally  wider  and  less  deej)  tlian  in 
the  western  part  of  the  plain.     Through  the  northern 
part  of  this  plain  a  higher  tr.ct  may  be  traced  from 
west  to  cast,  from  (Hdeslo  in  Ilolstein  to  .ScliMedt  on 
the  Oder,  alM>ut  70  miles  from  tii^  ses.     Eautward  of 
the  Oder  it  continues  for  some  distance  due  east,  then 
gradually   approaches    the    sea,   terminating  on  the 
liimks  of  the  Niemen  near  Grtxlno.     It  seems  to  fiave 
formed  at  one  time  the  shore  of  the  sen,  anil  it  is  on 
its   northtrn   sides   that  are   f{>nnd  those    numerous 
erratic  blocks  or  iKHiMers  that  have  nttnicted  so  inuih 
of  the  iittentiim  of  geidoglsts.     I'bougli   it  diH'S  not 
rlne  into  bills,  it  funiis  the  water-shed  between  a  num- 
ber of  small  htrennis  that  run  direct  to  the  Haltio,  «nd 
others  that  run  southward  to  the  Kibe,  the  Oder,  ami 
tho  Vistula.     To  the  Alpine  region  belong  the  terri- 
tories of  l.ieclitenHtein,  'I'yrol,  soutliern  llavaria.  Siv. 
rin,   .Salzburg,  Ciirinthia,  and   lllyrin;  to  the  miilille 
region,  Baden,  WurteiiilK-rg.  Ilohenzollem,  the  ureut- 
er  purt  of  ilavnrli,  tho  n   r'i  ern  |Hirtions  of  Aiistriii, 
including    Ituhemia   nnd   A^oravla,    llessen,    Nassau, 
Luxemburg,  .Si'hwnrtzliurg,  Ileum's,  .Saxony,  nuil  An- 
halt  ;    to    the    low    country,    Hanover,   Oltlenlur),', 
Itraun«ihwrig,    Lipl«',    Iddsleiii,    Mecklenburg,  ami 
nearly  the  whole  of  l*ru«sl». 

The  coal  measures  are  widely  distributed  in  many 
parts  of  (iermany.  as  Bohemia,  .Suximy,  Nilesln, 
Rhenloh  Bavaria,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  from  tho  last 
of  which  Holland  Is  sii|>plleil  wish  coals. 

No  part  of  Europe  yields  a  (praater  variety  or  abuad- 
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sncn  of  mineral  productions,  and  !n  no  part  of  the  world 
are  the  mines  worlced  with  so  much  sicill  or  so  much 
economy.  Precious  atones  are  discovered  in  many  parts ; 
rocic  crystal,  amethysts,  topazes,  are  found  in  Davaria ; 
chalcedony,  agate,  petchstein,  and  porcelain-jasper,  in 
Biiliemia ;  barj'tes  in  many  parts ;  marbles,  gypsum, 
land  alabaster,  in  liuheraia ;  alum,  near  TOplitz  ;  rocli- 
salt  and  Glauber  salts  in  various  parts ;  and  abundance 
of  the  earths  calculated  for  maliing  oartiienwaro,  fi'om 
the  eoa  -i  it  description  to  the  finest  porcelain.  Fossil 
conl  is  U  and  in  many  districts,  and  much  of  it  is  con- 
sumed ;  but  the  cheapness  of  wood,  and  tliu  prejudices 
of  the  people  against  the  use  of  it  in  their  houses, 
have  operated  to  prevent  the  mines  from  being  com- 
pletely explored  or  worked  to  any  thing  approaching^ 
the  extent  of  which  tliey  are  capable.  Gold  is  p«^ 
cured,  though  in  very  small  quantities,  by  washing, 
in  Salzburg,  in  Itohomiu,  in  the  Rammelsberg,  and  in 
Silosia.  Silver  and  cinnabar  are  raised  from  the 
mines  of  the  Erzgobirge  in  Saxony.  Iron,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  calamine,  bismuth,  cobalt,  nickel,  titanium, 
arsenic,  and  almost  every  other  mineral,  is  more  or 
less  raised  from  the  mines.  Tlie  abundance  of  min- 
eral substances  everywhere  scattered,  and  which  it 
wuulil  bo  difficult  to  enumerate,  has  promoted  the 
(tudy  of  mineralogy,  and  given  liirth  to  the  school  of 
Kreyburg,  whence  tlie  pupils  of  Werner  carried  the 
science  to  ever)-  part  of  the  world. 

SoiV.— TIic  soil  is  generally  productive.  The  plains 
in  the  north  liave  indeed  much  arid  sandy  land  ;  but 
uaturn  hns  provided  some  rich  and  fruitful  soils  along 
the  Ijordcrs  of  tho  rivers,  where  the  most  abundant 
harvests  are  gathered.  The  south  hns  also  on  its 
rouutains  much  barren  or  slightly  productive  land; 
but  the  l>eautiful  valleys  and  plains  among  the  hills 
rival  in  fertility  tho  Ixist  alluvial  lands  on  the  I>ank8 
of  the  northern  ri-';,rs.  In  general  the  soil  in  tho 
north  is  heavy,  and  in  the  south,  light ;  the  fonner 
most  adapted  for  corn,  ami  the  latter  for  wines.  Tho 
best  soil  is  in  the  middle,  between  the  mountains  and 
the  snndy  plains.  In  Duhemia,  Silesia,  Franoonia, 
Saxony,  and  on  tho  Khine,  the  pro|M)rt!(m  of  good  soil 
ia  much  greater  than  in  the  north  or  the  south. 

Rivfr.i. — Germany  has  seven  large  rivers  which 
pass  through  it  to  the  sea,  and  in  their  course  receive 
about  AGO  smaller  streams,  almut  (>0  of  which  are  nav- 
igable, either  naturally  or  by  means  of  artilicinl  im- 
provement. These  are  the  Danul>e,  Rhine,  Weser, 
Ellie,  Oder,  Etiioh  or  Adige,  and  Ems,  some  of  which 
will  be  found  described  under  their  own  names. 

Ijikfu. — The  chief  of  the  German  lakes  is  the  lioilm 
Ste,  or  Lake  of  Clonstnnce,  on  the  borders  of  .Switzer- 
land. (See  Kncy.  Jiril.)  To  the  eastward,  among 
the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  are  several  lakes  of  inconsid- 
erable dimensions,  ns  the  Walchen,  Kociiel,  Animcr, 
Wurm  or  Staronbcrger,  Tegern,  Schleier,  Cliiem, 
(irundel,  llullxtudter,  Traun  or  (iniundcn  Hee,  Mond, 
ami  Kummer  or  Alter,  lakes.  Along  tho  soulbern 
shores  of  the  Italtic  or  luist  Sea  there  is  n  number  of 
lakes,  which  form  tho  western  portion  of  an  innum- 
erable series,  extending  through  Prussia  into  Itussia 
and  Finland,  and  occupying  comparatively  higher 
KKund  than  the  adjoining  plains  iiml  river  channels. 
Some  of  these  uie  of  considerable  extent,  as  the  lake 
of  .Schweriii  in  Mecklenburg  and  the  Spird'-'n  See  in 
I'jist  Prussia,  tho  latter,  however,  boyund  me  jsiliti- 
pi\l  Ihnlts  of  (iermnny.  At  I  ho  eastern  base  of  the 
llartx  are  the  salt  and  the  sweet  lakes  (Snhir/e  and 
HAate  iiern),  and  to  tlu<  north  of  iMinden,  to  the  east 
of  the  Weser,  is  n  considerable  sheet  of  water  called 
tlie  Sleiithuder  Mnr;  and  t<i  the  west  of  tho  Weser  is 
a  smaller  lake  called  the  Ihimmer  Nff. 

C'limnlf. — Tho  climate  of  Germany  is  vin'y  uniform 
In  res|H'c't  of  tho  degrees  of  >!old  or  heat  experienced 
In  its  ditfereut  regions;  for  though  thero  Is  a  differ- 
ence of  l)°  of  latituile  between  Its  southern  anil  north- 
«m  borders,  that  dltferenue  U  compensated  by  tlio 


different  eleyations  of  the  country,  the  northern  part 
being  lowland  on  the  sea,  while  the  midland  and 
southern  regions  rise  to  a  considerable  elevation. 
This  is  indicated  by  the  following  table  of  places  from 
north  to  south. 
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Tn  '  .  intelligent  practice  of  agriculture  some  of 
tho  '^  '.lans  are  not  behind  the  most  advanced  of  the 
ot  -i-  luntrioa  of  Europe.  Mecklenburg,  in  partic- 
ular, and  Ilolstein  are  distinguished  for  their  excellent 
husbandry ;  and  in  Hanover,  Drunswick,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  and  some  parts  of  Prussia  and  Austria,  it  is 
scarcely  inferior.  Generally  speaking,  agriculture  is 
tho  f  rinclpal  occupation  of  the  Germans,  particularly 
in  Bavaria,  Wurtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse,  Nassau, 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Oldenburg,  Prussia,  Atihalt, 
llolstoin,  and  Mecklenburg;  while  in  the  Saxon 
duchies,  Schwartzburg,  and  Keuss,  some  districts  of 
Prussia,  Bohemia,  and  the  kingdom  of  Saxon}',  manu-> 
factures  employ  at  least  an  equal,  and  in  some  cases 
even  a  grei-ter,  numl>er  of  the  people.  The  greatest 
contrast  in  respect  of  agriculture  is  to  be  seen  in 
Mecklenburg  and  Wurtemberg.  Ia  the  former,  farm- 
ing is  conducted  on  a  large  scale ;  in  the  latter,  a» 
well  as  in  other  provinces,  the  land  is  divided  into 
small  parcels,  cultivated  by  small  proprietors  or  ten- 
ants, who  follow  ancestral  usages,  and  are  unprovided 
with  means  to  make  any  improvements,  by  draining 
or  otherwise.  In  the  former  the  8chlagv:irthtchaft 
prevails,  according  to  which  one  immense  Held  is  cov- 
ered with  wheat,  while  another  is  covered  with  oats, 
a  third  with  clover,  a  fourth  is  being  plowed  and 
harrowed,  and  a  fifth  is  feeding  herds  of  cattle,  the 
common  size  of  farms  being  so  much  as  600,00U  square 
ruthe,  or  almost  '2000  acres ;  in  tho  lattur,  every  thing 
is  grown  checkerwiso,  in  snaall  patches,  more  like 
gardening  than  fanning,  the  usual  size  of  Wurtem- 
berg farms  l>eing  only  from  6  to  20  square  ruthe,  or 
from  l-40th  to  1-lOth  of  an  acre. 

There  are  throe  systems  of  husbandry  at  present 
practiced  in  Germany.  In  the  first,  called  the  three- 
field  husbandry,  while  one  field  is  sown  with  winter 
corn,  and  another  with  summer  com,  a  third  lies  fal- 
low ;  but  sometimes,  instead  of  a  fallow  the  third  Held 
is  sown  with  green  crops,  peas,  potatoes,  etc.  In  the 
second  system,  called  tlie  four-field  husbandry,  tha 
princi|ilo  Is  that  the  same  field  shall  not  lie  occupied 
two  years  together  with  c.irn,  without  at  least  one 
fallow  intervening;  as,  for  example,  one  year,  rj-e ; 
second,  clover;  third,  oats,  or  barley;  fourth,  pota- 
toes ;  fifth,  again  winter  corn.  This  is  also  called  the 
rotation  system  (^t'ruvhtireckaehcirthfchaft).  Thi>  ;hird 
system,  called  tlie  Schliuj  or  Kitppelwirthichnft,  oroc 
ticcd  in  Ilolstein  and  Mecklenburg,  divides  a  farm  into 
a  numlicr  of  large  parcels  of  equal  sIzo'(»/mcA',  In-^ipeht, 
or  fclitii/p),  which,  alter  <everal  years'  contlnuoui 
bearing  of  grain  or  other  protluce,  are  allowed  for  sev- 
eral years  morn  (il  to  7)  to  lie  fallow,  or  in  grass  for 
summer  pasturo.  For  thrw  two  countries  this  system 
is  found  very  suitable,  fur  the  population  there  is  com- 
|>uratively  thin. 

In  the  different  provinces  of  Germany  dlffenmt  kindi 
of  corn  obtain  the  prefenmce,  and  are  most  cultivated, 
as  in  the  following  list,  where  the  different  article* 
follow  each  other  in  the  order  in  which  they  ar« 
named.  JIavaria — Kye,  oats,  barley,  s|)elt,  wheat. 
H'lirlembei-y  ,ifi(J  liaden — Spelt,  oats,  liarley,  rye, 
wheat,  maize.   Ihue — Uye,  barley,  outs,  wheat,  ■l'«l% 
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maiie.  MeclUnburff — Wheat,  barley,  rye,  oat«.  Brutu- 
tcick — Uarley,  rj-e,  wheat,  onta. 

In  Germany  (generally,  and  in  Mecklenburj;  in  par- 
ticular, the  production  of  grain  is  greater  than  the 
consumption.  Assuming  tlie  productiveness  of  the 
kingdom  of  Saxony  as  a  standard,  Germany  could 
maintain  about  64,000,000  of  inhabitants,  or  12,000,000 
more  tliun  at  present.  The  cultivation  of  the  potato 
is  now  largely  extended,  ])articulurly  in  Pruscia.  In 
the  north-east  of  Germany,  buckwheat  is  also  culti- 
vated; but  til"  cultivation  of  oil  plants,  peas,  beans, 
turnips,  and  other  roots,  flax,  licmp,  and  hops,  is  not 
large  enough  to  di.^pense  with  the  importation  of  these 
articles.  Altout  three  fourths  of  the  Germans  are  cm- 
ployed  in  agriculture  ;  and  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  crowi'tl  with  small  proprietors  or  tenants,  who 
necessarily  live  in  a  state  lower  thjm  that  of  hired 
laborers.  Of  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  the  food  is 
of  the  poorest  kind — rye-bread  or  potatccs;  and  it  is 
chiefly  owing  tc  this  general  misery  that  (jermany  can 
export  com  in  most  yrjirs.  In  bad  seasons  th.e  dis- 
tress is  sometimes  dreadful ;  the  agricultural  populii- 
tion  having  no  means  of  procuring  foreign  supplies — 
nothing  to  give  in  exchange  for  bread. 

Naturally,  in  acconlance  with  climate  and  other 
physical  circumstances,  the  production  of  wine  and 
fruits  (Obst-iiitd-  H'eiiibau)  is  greater  in  the  soutli  and 
west  than  in  the  north  and  cast.  The  districts  on  the 
lihine,  the  Lower  Maine,  and  the  Nrcki^r,  are  the  liest ; 
but,  even  in  the  south  of  Germany,  there  are  districts. 
as  in  Old  Bavaria,  lietweenthu  Inn  and  the  I.ecch,  that 
are  less  productive  of  fruit  than  e\en  Mecklenburg 
and  Urandenburg.  In  both  ((uantity  and  quality, 
however,  the  south  excels  the  north,  where  the  l)e»t 
kinds  of  fruit  only  ripen  with  dilUculty.  The  princi|ml 
places  for  the  production  of  wine  have  been  already 
noticed.  The  quantity  is  estimated  at  aliout  ;l,UU<l,000 
of  fimrrf,  worth  alwut  ll<,000.000  of  Ihnlert  =  about 
f.S,(K)0,0»Ht  sterling  yeariy.  The  cultivation  of  '  rest 
trees  is  now  more  scienti'lcally  practiccil  in  ticnnany 
than  in  any  other  country, .  ,jd  tlie  care  of  the  govern- 
ment is  now  directed  to  the  restoration  of  tlie  forests, 
which,  till  recently,  were  completely  neglected  and 
left  ex|H>sed  to  everi*  kind  of  destructive  agency.  In 
all  the  .States  likewise,  institutions  for  the  p  amotion 
of  agriculture,  in  all  its  liranches,  have  lM>en  ur  are 
being  fonned.  The  relative  pro|Mir1lons  of  grounil  oc- 
cupied in  agriculture  and  other  natural  pn.duclions  in 
the  diferent  ijlateg  is  shown  in  the  '••ll&wing  tab'« : 


The  following  table  shows  the  absolute  quantities 
(in  English  acres)  of  the  ground  so  occupied : 
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(ii/many  is  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  all  the 
kin<Is  of  useful  plants  that  iH-bmg  to  tlie  ti-miierute 
loot's;  and,  owing  to  the  equality  of  Ibe  climate,  they 
are  spread  over  ail  the  country.  The  higlilands  of 
the  middle  region,  as  well  as  the  northern  lowlands, 
grow  the  different  species  of  cereals  ;  and  in  thv  eant- 
eni  |Hirt  of  the  lattor  region  there  are  tract*  of  land 
whl'h  will  lie&r  comparisiin  willi  those  tliat  are  called 
the  grunnrk'  of  Ku.m|ie.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  and  oats 
are  the  cereals  roost  generally  cultivated  ;  liut  in  soiue 
districts  to  these  are  abided  s(>elt,  buckwheat,  millet, 
nnnier  (Trilicum  dunrium),  einkom  {'i'ritutim  num<>- 
evnumi),  and  maize.  The  |>otuto  U  largely  cultivated, 
not  merely  loT  food,  but  fur  the  purjmse  of  distillation 
Rito  brandy. 
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Great  attention  has  been  paid  for  the  last  .10  or  40 
years  to  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  oil  sorts  of  useful 
animals,  and  every  uncourageiiicnt  a.id  facility  liave 
been  given  by  the  govcniments  to  the  improvements 
of  tlie  breeds.  Tlio  following  table,  from  Winhkh. 
i.icii's  IhulnrhlanJ,  shows  the  numlier  of  tlie  prin- 
cipal  kinds  of  stock  in  tlie  German  States,  in  or  uhuut 
lS-18: 
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Mftiils  atui  Miiu-rnU. — The  whole  Austrian  territon* 
produces  yearly  alM>ut  7000  marks  of  gold,  wliereof 
live  sixths  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  silver 
IKO.CH)  marks,  whereof  three  Jifths  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania;  cop|MT,  10,000  centners,  whereof  fdur 
fifths  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania;  iron,  2,(lW,iNii) 
centners,  whereof  only  one  seventh  in  Hungary  and 
Transylvania;  quicksilver,  (iOOO  centners ;  leail,  110,- 
000;  cinnabar,  lOlKI;  zinc,  12,0(K);  tin,  !•,)();  ,niii, 
V,i")()0,000;  wilt,  5,500,000 ;  cobalt  airl  nickel,  l>ii,()(K)| 
arsenic,  1140(1;  sulphur,  18,000;  alum  aiitl  vitriol. 
lli0,U00;  graphite,  i)5,(IOO;  and  alMiut  as  niiiili  nuj. 
pluiric  acid.  Of  the  (ierinun  provinces,  Hnlo'inla 
produces  silver,  tiii,  iron,  vitriol,  and  coal,  the  lii«t 
equal  to  three  tiftlis  of  the  products  of  the  whole  em- 
pire ;  Au'<tria  and  Styria  produce  half  of  the  wli(>l(< 
quantity  of  iron;  Illyria,  the  i|uick.-<ilvcr  ami  \m<-.\.  of 
the  'eel ;  and  (iallicia,  must  of  the  salt. 

I'r'.jisia. — No  g<dd;  '2;t,000  marks  silver;  40,000 
centnern  of  lead;  ;«!,000  of  copper;  2;iO,000  i'(  zinc; 
;IXJ0  of  smalt;  ii:t(iO  'if  arsenic;  :15,(I0<I  of  vilrinl; 
4,f*00,0()0  of  iron  ;  4t;,0INI,(NNI  of  stime-coul ;  ll.UOO.iKIO 
of  bronn  coal;  1,750,000  of  salt;  and  stone  ipmrrle.s 
to  ilie  value  of  l,f»00,000  thalers,  =>=  i;240,(HJO.  .Sile.sia 
pnMluces  r-lrc,  iron,  coal,  arsenic,  vitriol,  ami  Hiil|ih.ir; 
Saxony,  'lilver,  cop|M>r,  iron,  etc. ;  the  Hliine  pnivime* 
iron  an-l  coal ;  Westphalia,  coal,  and  some  inetsl  aiii| 
salt.  Nearly  :),0(H),(M)0  tons  of  coal  are  extnctcil 
yearly  l'ron>  the  coul-tield  on  tlie  banks  of  the  Kulir; 
and  4  niilos  above  Itonii  are  the  large  brown  inal 
mines  and  uluni  works  of  Kriesdorf.  The  prisliiie  if 
tlie  other  States  amounts  to  alsiut  00  marks  of  k'<Ii1, 
and  l-.'5,;).')il  marks  of  silver;  l,i0O,0O0  ceiitnern  if 
iron ;  and  the  various  other  articles  above  nieritlonoil 
in  comparatively  small  quantities. 

^(nnllfltcturr^.--^n  many  branches  of  manufucturint! 
industry  the  (iennaiii  have  reached  a  high  degree  <if 
extwIUnce.     German  linen  is  known  to  the  whole 
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world ;  and  the  linens  of  Dielcfleld  and  SileRia  in  p,^r- 
tic'ular  are  equally  valued  in  America  as  in  Europe. 
Of  late  year8,  however,  the  introduction  of  cotton, 
and  the  high  prices  obtained  for  com,  have  tended 
frreatly  to  lessen  the  cultivation  of  flax,  whicli  was 
formerly  a  principal  staple  of  agricultural  industry, 
and  the  linen  manufacture  has  suffered  in  consequence. 
With  the  iir.provement  of  the  breeds  of  sheep  within 
the  last  hah'  century,  the  woolen  manufacture  has 
mado  great  progress,  the  German  cloth  lieing  now  not 
merely  equal  but  oven  superior  in  quality  to  the  cloths 
of  Kiigland  and  Belgium.  The  chief  seats  of  tlie  cloth 
nmnufacture  are  in  Urandenburg,  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Moravia,  and  the  Prussian  Khenish  provinces,  from 
which  it  is  ex|)orted  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
cotton  manufacture  has  been  established  and  is  rapidly 
extending  in  Saxony,  Austria,  and  along  the  Rhine ; 
the  »ilk  manufacture  is  carried  on  successfully  in 
Vioima,  Kovcredo,  Gorz,  Berlin,  Kiberfeld,  Erefeld, 
and  otiior  places.  Worlcs  in  metal,  especially  iron 
anil  steel,  are  produced  in  great  perfection,  and  large 
quantities  in  Styria,  Austria,  lihenish  Prussia,  West- 
phulia,  and  the  d'.'«trict  of  the  Ilartr. ;  brass  woric,  in 
Rhenish  Prussia,  Bavaria,  and  Brandenburg;  gold 
and  silver  work  in  Augsburg,  Vienna,  and  Berlin. 
Pottery  and  glass-making  have  reached  a  high  degree 
of  perfection;  the  porcelain  of  Vienna-,  Berlin,  and 
Meissen,  is  much  in  request,  on  account  not  only  of 
the  fineness  of  its  material,  but  also  for  the  tasteful 
elegance  of  its  forms  and  ornaments.  Bohemian  glass 
!■•  to  be  met  with  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  manu- 
facture of  leather  i.s  particularly  extensive  in  Khenish 
Prussia ;  of  soap,  tallow  wares,  and  wax,  in  many 
places.  Paper-making  is  carried  on  to  a  great  extent, 
ami  of  late  has  been  very  much  improved  in  quality. 
Sugsr-rcfiiling  is  carried  on  in  Hamburg,  Berlin,  Pots- 
dam, and  other  places ;  brewing  of  \)cer,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent ill  Bavaria  ;  and  ardent  spirits  ( Branntwcin),  to 
a  still  greater  extent  in  the  north.  Ship-building  and 
the  connected  trades  are  of  little  im|)ortance ;  but 
German  industry  is  much  distinguished  in  the  making 
of  mathematical,  physical,  surgical,  and  musical  in- 
struments ;  the  chief  seats  of  tliese  brandies  of  trade 
being  Munich,  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  Cassel.  German 
clocks  and  wooden  articles,  manufactured  in  the  Tyrol 
and  other  mountain  provinces,  arc  exported  to  all  parts 
of  the  world.  The  great  progress  whicli  the  Germans 
have  made  in  manufacturing  industry  since  1X15  i.s 
chietiy  the  result  of  extraordinary  exertions  on  the 
part  of  the  German  governments.  In  every  district, 
imlustriiil  schools  have  been  established  or  extended  ; 
and  in  all  the  chief  towns  there  are  schoids  and  insti- 
tutions for  instruction  in  the  higher  branches  of  art. 


where  pupils  are  trained  in  both  theory  and  practice 
at  the  expense  of  the  government.  Numerous  socle- 
ties  also  have  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  art 
and  industr}'. 

Commerce. — The  commerce  of  Germany  has  always 
been  extensive ;  but  the  abolition  of  the  innumerable 
State  custom-houses  and  tolls,  and  the  long-continued 
peace,  have  given  an  immense  Impulse  to  its  activity. 
Germany  exports  com  and  timber  to  England  and  the 
Netherlands ;  linen  to  Spain,  Portugal,  Poland,  Rus- 
sia, America,  anil  Afi-ica;  woolen  cloth  to  western 
Asia,  and  even  to  China ;  iron  wares  to  every  part  of 
Europe ;  and  lead  to  France.  The  ex|)ortation  of  fat 
cMle  to  England  is  also  becoming  a  great  trade.  The 
other  pii^icijial  articles  of  export  are  horses,  glass- 
wares of  ali  kinds,  oobalt,  galmei  (siliceo-carlmnate  of 
zinc),  potash,  porcelain,  hides  and  skins,  honey,  wax, 
lime,  gypsum,  copper,  horns,  bones,  rags,  mill-stones, 
turnip  seed,  swine's  bristles,  vitriol,  tin,  and  spirits. 
The  chief  articles  of  import  are  sugar,  coffee,  tea, 
cacao,  rice,  vanilla,  rum,  and  other  colonial  produce, 
spices,  drugs,  dried  fish,  cheese,  tobacco,  olive  oil,  and 
southern  fruits,  Frencli,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese  wines 
and  liquors,  cotton,  raw  silk,  cotton  and  silk  stuffs, 
leather,  train  oil,  and  many  smaller  articles.  '.  re  in- 
tercourse within  Gennany  is  much  facilitated  l>y  ex- 
cellent carriage  roads;  and  all  the  chief  towns  are 
now  connected  l>y  railways.  The  principal  rivers  are 
also  made  available  for  the  transiKtrt  of  bulky  com- 
modities, and  were  connected  by  several  canals  before 
the  introduction  of  the  far  superior  method  of  locomo- 
tion bj'  railways. 

The  priucipal  seats  of  the  inland  trade  ure  Vienna, 
Prague,  Reichenberg,  Brunn,  OlmUtz,  Troppau,  Linz, 
Steyer,  Salzburg,  Gnltz,  Botzcn,  Roveredo,  and  others, 
in  the  Austrian  provinces  ;  Berlin,  Breslau,  Cologne, 
Magdeburg,  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Naumburg,  Posen, 
Traustadt,  Aachen,  Coblentz,  Elberfeld,  Erfurt,  Mun- 
stor,  Minden,  and  others,  in  the  Prussian  territory; 
Leipzig,  in  Saxony;  Munich,  Augsburg,  and  Iiurn- 
iiprg,  in  Bavaria;  Frankfort-on-the-Muine,  Cassel, 
Brunswick,  Hanover,  Mcntz,  etc.  But  of  all  these 
places  four  hold  the  f'st  ran?; ;  Vienna  for  the  south- 
east ;  Augslmrg  for  the  south-west ;  Frankfort-on-the- 
Slaino  for  tlie  north-west ;  and  Leipzig  for  the  north- 
east. Largo  fairs  are  held  tw'.;e  or  thrice  a  year  in 
Leipzig,  the  two  Frunkfo;-*.^,  Brunswick,  and  other 
places  ;  but  it  is  only  in  tliose  named  that  these  fairs 
are  of  much  importance.  Tliose  of  Leipzig  are  cclc- 
l>rated  for  the  sale  and  exchange  of  books.  Great 
wool-markets  are  likewise  held  in  Berlin,  Breslau, 
Dresden,  Magdeburg,  Prague,  Stettin,  etc.  See 
Faius. 
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41':,*08 

8!11.79.t 

8Wt.l48 

7l,>'-'9 

801,492 

2'2,M5,te7 

TlmliTi,. 

14,817,470 

10,445' 

904,991 

1,99.^,2S7 

880,2:17 

»,58,4vi 

842,250 

402,501 

891.798 

229,.^23 

71,810 

0:i«,!W4 

20,(M1,\210' 

-IrfM     10,4451! 

19,094,795 

Thalerit. 

1",211,8S3 

127,rtt5 

8,044,5l« 

1,274,101 

I,2l4,8!f7 

915,115 

492.051 

51fl,3-« 

0>I2,IMO 

100,175 

2'«0,3O9 

19,994,795 

Th»l«r». 

2+»,203 

2,241 

58,408 

29,780 

81,825 

10,070 

.s,041 

10,192 

15,981 

8,M4 

6,t)2S 

410,364 

Th«l»r.. 

11,4.'A5,S6 

129,SN0 

S,09S,009 

l,m«,H97 

l,28.%,7ia 

931,185 

5<MI,092 

890,575 

09N,571 

169,709 

291,889 

I'h.lfr.. 

8,111,101 

Tso'ioi 

6il',2s9 
64°9,64t 

I.iLMMiburg 

HaVArJA 

Wurteniberg 

Ballon 

Ilf'.^!**».('ftiW0l 

Ilpwr-Dnrm^tnilt. . 
Thiirlnidiin  Stales. 

Iltuiiswlck 

N«.«sau 

Frankfort,  t 

Total 

29,72*l,8Sfl 

20,40.5,159 

4,610,762 

4,610,762 

*  Complied  from  the  oniclal  "Oentrslblstt  der  AbKabon,"  etc.,  Berlin,  1:152     By  J.  0.  FUigol,  U.  B.  Consul,  Leipilg. 
t  Tbo  tlmliT  Is  Very  nearly  worth  70|  conts  of  our  money;  moro  exactly,  It  ia  cqiud  to  70"09  cents, 
1  Frankty>rt  ia  n>ifnlati'd  by  a  specIHe  arraniteinent,  nn,l  not  by  populttloD. 
$  A  •|iiii)UI  payment  by  Prussia,  on  socouut  oftho  Union. 
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The  principal  commercial  Ma-ports  are  Hamburg, 
Bremen,- and  Embden,  on  the  North  Sea;  Lubec, 
Roetock,  Stettin,  Dantzi^i  Kfinit^sber^,  and  Memel, 
on  the  East  Sea ;  and  Trieste  on  the  Adriatic.  Ilam- 
bnrf;  Is  one  of  the  principal  commercial  towns  of  Eu- 
rope, and  with  its  neighbors  Altona  (in  Holstein), 
Bremen,  and  Eml)den  and  the  Baltic  ports,  connects 
Oermany  with  the  countries  of  the  north  and  west, 
and  with  y>merica,  India,  etc.  Trieste  forms  the 
communication  with  the  south  of  Euro|)e  and  the 
levant. 

Commerce  was  not  a  little  impeded  l>y  the  different 
money  systems  of  different  parts  of  Uonnany  ;  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  was  much  facilitated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  banks  and  exchanf;es  in  the  principal 
towns.  t)f  late  years  also  the  postal  system  has  been 
v...-y  );reatly  improved,  l>ut  the  German  governments 
have  not  yet  seen  their  way  to  the  adoption  of  the 
British  ])enny  postage.  They  can  not  indeed  cxjject, 
in  the  circumstances  of  their  country,  that  enormous 
increa'  ^  of  the  numl)er  of  letters  that  would  com- 
pensate the  diminution  of  rates. 

The  internal  trade  of  (iermany  has  been  greatly 
facilitated  by  the  formation  of  the  custoins  unions  and 
commercial  treaties,  of  which  nn  account  has  been 
given  in  the  articles  Kdroi-e  and  li '  nskatic  Lkauuk. 

The  preceding  table  shows  the  proportions  of  rev- 
enue drawn  by  the  different  States. 

I'oliticai  Stale. — As  settled  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna, 
In    181S,   (Jcnnany  was    divided    into  40  sovereign 
States,  or  portions  of  Titates ;  liut  the  number  is  now 
reduceti  to  S5,  as  stated  in  the  following  table : 
Tablk  or  Tiia  TutnTT-Kivi!  Sovkkkion  Statis. 


Sunn, 


Anstrtan  provinces 

I'nissiaii  provinces 

Bavaria 

IlanuviT 

Wurtcmljcrg 

Bsxony 

Uoue-C'auel 

Batlon 

Mcclili'nburir-Soliwi'rin 

StrcllU 

IloMe-Darmstailt. 

OlilcnburK 

Luxrnibur^ 

Baxc-Wi'linsr-Klwnach 

t"ohuri!-()otli» 

MclnlnKun-liihlburi;- 
banst'n 

AllonburR 

HoUtc'ln  anil  Ijiuenhurg. . . 

jN'asuu 

Brunsuirk 

Aohault  I><'»un-Cothen, . . . 

"       liurnburg 

WaMcck 

^LlplK'-Di'linolil 

Scliwariburc-liiiilolslailt. . . 

"         t^onilcnbauscn 

Bens*,  elilpr 

"      ynnnircr 

(•chaumbiirK  Uppe , 

Llechti'n^Uln 

ncsM-llonibufK 

llanibuiK 

I.ubvc 

Jlrfmcn 

p'rankfort 

Total 


Atva  tn 
•4.  rnll«t, 


15,979 

7I,9S7 

8l,Wi 

14,789 

T.SW 

ft.77a 

4,A89 

5,UIS 

•t,SIft 

7(17 

«,76I 

2,4;il 

2,W< 

1,419 

790 

WW 

MO 

i     «.7I« 

i     1,T.'\7 

I  A6II 
'  840 
461 
4.S7 
410 
f»» 
14.') 
44  ■< 

!A 
1M 
IM 
Ui 
KM 

__•'  I 
UMAO 


PopuUllon 
111  \iit. 

12.919,300 

l«,t«7,4-i» 

4,UU,4S2 

l.sKVAVI 

1.788.469 

1,987.N.S2 

7A&.:iau 

l,S0rt,94« 

642,7(W 

99,7;S« 

h.%4.814 

•i\\itn 

3'.<4,2«;! 

!     2i!2..Vi4 

I      1.'Kl,4&1 

1««,.SM 
l.-H.^W 

i  429,ii<i<l 
■  267,177 
I  11I.7.-.9 
i  .%2,A41 
I  ft9.tl»7 
I      lIHi.ei.'i 

(■.9.1  iHn 
I  74.9M 
i  84,196 
i  79,MM 
''  29,1100 
7.000 

24,941 
j     Sll.2fiO 

*>i,4ir, 

I«f),(i00 

I     7)i,ino 

48.»s«,ir6' 


Tllln  nf 

ifalscr. 
King. 


KIcctor.     , 
Graml-Iiukc, 


Duko, 


Prince, 


I.an(li;rsvr. 
t'lty. 


The  Saxon  princedom  of  (Jotha  Iwcame  extinct  in 
182ti  by  the  dco-nse  of  the  last  griiiid  iliike,  and  hi'* 
terrltorii't  were  dividmt  liv  compai  t  nniong  tlio  rol- 
latcnil  nd.itives,  the  priiu'es  of  Coburg,  Mciningi'n, 
and  IlildburghauM'n.  tli<-  last  of  whom  nied  llild- 
burghausen  to  .Mcningeii,  and  assumed  instcml  the 
additional  title  of  Alteiiborg,  fnim  the  cliicf  town  of 
that  [mrtion  of  the  tintba  territory  that  fell  to  his 
•hare.  The  prince  of  (.'oburg-Saalfold  likewise  cedeil 
Saalfeld  to  Meiniiigen,  and  received  (lotha  in  its  »tead. 
In  lH4ti,  the  lordship  of  Kniplinusen  was  almrbed  in 


Oldenburg ;  In  1847,  Anhalt-Cdthen  became  annexed 
to  Anhalt-Dessau ;  and  in  1849,  the  two  princes  of 
IlohenzoUem  abdicated  the  government  of  their  States 
in  favor  of  their  kinsman,  the  king  of  Prussia. 

Confederation. — These  States  exhibit  every  form  of 
government  from  absolute  autocracy  to  democracy 
but  even  in  those  that  are  constitutional  the  authority 
of  the  sovereign  is  hut  feebly  limited  by  his  States. 
They  are  all  united  into  n  bund,  or  confederation,  the 
object  of  which  is  the  maintenance  of  the  external  and 
internal  security  of  Germany,  and  the  independence 
and  inviolability  of  the  several  States,     The  (Jonfed- 
cration  is  represented  by  the  Diet,  whicli  is  composed 
of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  all  the  States,  and  i.s  the 
constitutional  organ  of  its  will  and  action;  but  the 
Diet  has  no  power  of  self-action,  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  com|x>se  it  acting  only  acconling  to  tlie  special 
instructions  of  their  resfjective  sovereigns;  and  there 
is  no  central  executive  government  to  carry  its  reso- 
lutions into  effect.     In  fact,  it  has  been  found  that 
there  is  no  (tower  of  insuring  the  combined  action  of 
the  members  for  any  oliject  or  pur|)08e  whatever,  either 
civil  or  mil!tar\';  though,  having  many  interests  in 
coiiinion,  and  the  territories  of  tlie  smaller  States  in 
multifarious  ]iarcels,  l)eing  so  intermingled  that  with 
most  of  them  separate  action  would  bo  impossililr,  they 
naturally  follow  the  same  course  of  policy,  nioiliiied 
by  the  influence  of  the  ])owcrful  neiglibors  at  whose 
mercy  they  would  seem  to  lie.     The  management  of 
the  onlinary  business  of  the  bund  is  intrusted  to  an 
ordinary'  an<l  permanent  Diet,  at  which  the  plenipo. 
tentiart'  of  Austria  presides ;   but  there  are  only  17 
votes  to  bo  diviiled  among   the  35  States,  Austria 
Pru.«sia,  and  the  larger  States  having  one  each,  and 
only  six  being  allotted  to  the  smaller  States  and  cities. 
When  fundamental  laws  are  to  lie  made  or  clianged 
when  measures  are  to  lie  taken  that  relate  to  the  fed- 
eral act  itself,  when  changes  of  organic  institutions 
or  other  arrangements  of  general  interest  are  to  lie 
adopted,  when  war  or  peace  is  to  lie  nuide,  or  when  a 
new  member  Is  to  be  admitted,  the  Diet  becomes  « 
general  assembly,  ajtienum,  in  which  TO  votes  were 
orginaily  distributed  among  the  meniliers  In  cliissoe, 
Austria,    Prussia,    Bavaria,    Sa.xony,    Hanover,  »nd 
Wnrteuiberg,  having  each  1 ;  live  others  havhi^r  each 
H ;  three  having  each  2  ;  and  the  smaller  States  e:icli  1 
vote.     The  Diet  holds  its  sittings  at  Krankfiirt-un-tiie- 
Maine,  and  has  osteiislldy  at  its  dls|Hisal,  in  tennsof 
the  federal  act,  a  numerous  army,  of  whose  cimstitii. 
tion  and  cfliciency  we  have  already  given  an  account 
in  the  arildo  Kruorp.. 

Am  Kiinifxiuche  Slantrn  Syatim,  etc.,  Vdn  Dr. 
IIkinkk'H  Bhuiihai's;  V(d.  iv.  of  his  Mlijimme 
Lamlrr  vnil  Vdlkerhmile  ;  Jim  /leutfc/ie  l.iiinl  iiiid 
teine  Jlm-oher,  Von  ("Altf,  WiNDKltl.uil,  Leipzl);, 
1852 ;  Di'UtarhUmil  utiil  ilim  ubrii/c  F.urnjxi,  \'(iii  Dr. 
KitKIIIIiltU  KUIKIIKK'II  WlMIKLtt  VoN  BkIHIX.  Wics. 
liaden,  lH5-( ;  ('nivrrml  lAxihm,  etc.,  \'(im  II.  A. 
PiKHKK,   ViK.itTiai   Bank,  Altenburg,    1H50,  articles 

Dki^tsciii.ani),    etc.— W.    .1.    &    .1.    I,. n;.     Sec 

Hunt's  ^l'lf|.,  ix.,  ,'l!»!l,  xl,,  4!ll,  xiv.,  15il,  227,  xv., 
2*26;  Wettm.  lirr.,  Iv..  277;  I'.iliuh.  Iter.,  Ixxix.,  54; 
Lirint)  Age,  xxx.,  2Kf ;  Fov.  Quni:,  xxli.,  il(«l;  Jlr. 
ami  For.  liir.,  iv,,  Kilt;  .V,  .lin.  Her.,  ii,  (\\.  ICvkhktt), 
1,  viil,,  .')5. 

Oermail  Silver,  sometimes  called  while  mpprr, 
or  pakfong,  is  an  alloy  eoni|><ispd  generally  of  cdpiicr, 
/.iue,  and  nickel,  the  pro|H>rlii>n  varying  acciirdin);  to 
clrcunistniiri'S,  When  they  are  iiitenileil  as  a  sulisti- 
tute  for  silver,  they  are  :  enpisT,  50  parts  ;  nickel,  ilt; 
and  r.lnc,  25  in  the  lUO.  But  the  )ir>i|Kirtiiins  In  (lie 
genuinn  (lennan  silver  are  as  follows:  co|i|ibr,  itU; 
niikel,  ;il.i:;  zinc,  25.4  ;  inm,  2.fi. 

Oeropiga,  or  Jerupiga,  «.  factitious  liquor  im- 
ported frtini  Portugal,  anil  used  in  the  adiiltcnition  of 
wine.  A  pi|ie  (uljout  105  gallons)  of  this  cunipdund  Is 
■aid  hy  Mr.  Consul  Johnitvn  to  contain  about  a5|;al- 
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Ions  of  brandy  at  25  degrees  over  proof,  the  other  con- 
stituents being  coloring  and  sweetening  matters  and 
unfermented  grape-juice.  But  the  proportion  of  spir- 
its and  the  description  of  the  other  ingredients  which 
entor  into  its  composition,  and  which  are  sometimes  of 
a  very  noxious  character,  vary  very  widely  in  differ- 
ent somples.  Generally,  however,  geropiga  may  be 
said  to  be  strong,  sweet,  and  high-colored,  lieaides 
liein;;  mixed  with  port,  sherrj',  and  other  wines,  it  is 
dulistituttfd  in  various  bev,  rages,  especially  in  the 
United  States,  for  spirits  and  sugar.  This  villainous 
compound  is  allowed  to  be  imported  at  the  same  duty 
08  wine,  provided  the  proof  spirits  in  it  do  not  exceed 
33  |irr  cent,  of  its  quantity.  It  is  also  permitted  to 
be  mixed  in  the  bonded  warehouses  in  the  docks  witli 
wine  in  the  same  proportions  relatively  to  its  strength 
as  lirandy ;  that  is,  when  it  is  only  luilf  tlie  strength  of 
the  latter,  double  the  quantity  may  be  used,  and  so  on. 
Tills  license  has  been  much,  and,  as  we  think,  justly, 
objected  to.  Tliere  can,  of  course,  be  no  check,  and, 
perliaps,  no  good  olijection,  to  the  compounding  of  wines 
in  Portugal ;  but  ona  sh  luld  tliink  that  the  facilities  for 
udiiltonition  in  tlie  sliops  of  the  dealers  are  here  qu'*o 
cnouj;h  without  legitimating  tlie  practice  in  the  <locks. 
It  is  dilHcult,  indeed,  to  see  what  purpose  can  be  served 
by  i\\U  Indulgence,  unless  it  lie  to  execute  and  facilitate 
the  commission  of  fraud.  Geropiga  being  confounded 
in  Portugal  with  brandy  and  here  with  wine,  the 
quantity  exported  from  the  former  and  importeil  into 
the  latter  is  not  easily  ascertoined.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, tliiit  in  184*t,  481  pii)eswere  shipped  from  Oporto 
for  Kngland,  and  1063  pipes  for  the  United  States. 
Sec  I'arllamentarj-  paper.  No.  314,  Session  1H55,  etc. 

Qhee,  a  kind  of  l)Utter  much  used  by  the  natives  of 
India.  It  is  prepared  by  Imiling  flrcsh-drawn  milk 
(generally  that  of  butl'aloes)  in  earthen  jiots  for  an 
hour  or  more,  and  adding,  after  it  has  cooled,  a  little 
curd'.ed  milk  called  tyre,  in  ord^  -  to  promote  its  cougu- 
lat'cm.  When  this  process  is  completed,  the  curdled 
ip.iss  is  "V.r.nied  for  half  ai  ■  hour,  some  hot  water  is 
adi'ied,  aid  the  operation  ot  churning  continued  for 
half  an  hour  longer,  when  the  butter  forms.  Its  tciid- 
cney  to  liciome  rancid  may  be  obviated  by  boiling  it 
until  all  the  water  that  may  be  mixed  with  it  is  evn])- 
oMtod,  and  then  adding  some  tyre  and  salt,  or  betel- 
loaf,  and  excluding  it  from  the  air  in  closed  jars.  In 
this  way  it  may  be  preserved  for  many  months. 
Ghee  is  an  article  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance in  many  parts  of  India,  though  from  its  .strong 
«mell  and  flavor  it  is  considered  unpalatal)le  by  Kuro- 
peans.     See  Uijttek. 

Ghent  (Lat.  (Sanda ;  Fr.  (!aml ;  Flem.  (lend;  (icr. 
Gent),  a  city  of  Ilclgiunt,  standing  on  the  Rivers  Scheldt 
and  I>ys,  whose  numerous  branches  traversing  tlio 
town  fcitui  canals  in  all  directions,  and  so  intersect  cich 
other  as  to  partition  tlio  town  into  2ti  islands,  whidi 
are  connected  by  42  large  and  40  small  bridges.  Tlie 
number  of  line  promenades  forms  another  striking  and 
pleasing  feature  of  Ghent.  Of  these  the  most  re- 
markable is  the  ("oupure,  formed  by  rows  of  trees 
extending  along  the  Itruges  Canal.  In  general,  the 
town  is  well  built,  and  occupies  a  larger  area  than 
most  Kuropean  towns,  in  proportion  to  the  numlier 
of  lidusi's  and  tlio  population.  The  general  aspect 
of  the  city,  without  being  highly  picturesque,  is  very 
agreeable. 

Tlie  cotton  manufacture  is  extcusiveh'  carrie<l  on  in 
(ilicnt,  employing  alwut  XI  ,H0O,(»(K)  of  capital,  engag- 
ing upward  of  20,()(l(t  persons,  and  annually  producing 
about  1,OIH),(K)0  pieces  of  plain  and  printed  calicoes. 
Siigiir-relining  is  also  extensively  carried  (jn.  The 
other  important  manufactures  are  common  and  table 
liuciis,  flannels,  serges,  woolen  cb)th8,  silks,  riblioii  . 
lace,  thread,  hosiery,  wax-doth,  oil,  chemicals,  armor, 
mathematical,  jiliysical,  and  su'gical  instrument,  hanl- 
ware,  bronze,  and  crjstul,  carriages,  jNiiHir,  tobacco, 
blue,  starch,  delft,  etc.     The  imiiortant  brandies  of 


trade  are  in  com,  oil,  seed,  Flemish  linens,  and  wine 
About  20,000  pieces  of  linen  are  exposed  for  sale  everjr 
Friday ;  and  the  annual  fairs  are  very  numerously  fre-  ,■ 
quented,  besides  the  horse-fairs  held  in  mid-lent  and 
on  23d  July.  The  great  general  fair  is  held  in  August. 
The  governor  of  the  province  resides  in  Ghent,  which 
is  also  the  seat  of  a  tribunal  of  first  resort,  as  well  as 
of  a  court  of  appeal,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  all 
the  province  of  Flanders.  Ghent  nlsc  gives  title  to  a 
bishop,  and  is  the  head-quarters  of  the  fi.st  of  the  four 
divisions  of  the  army  of  Belgium.  From  1"!>2  to  tlie 
overthrow  of  the  power  of  Napoleon,  Ghent  wos  the 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Scheldt.  In  1814 
Flanders  became  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands ;  and  the  same  year  the  treaty  of  peace  was 
signed  here  between  Great  Britain  and  the  Ijnited 
States,  which  put  an  end  to  the  war  of  18]2-'15.  In 
1815,  on  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  Louis 
XVIII.  took  refuge  in  Ghent;  and  in  the  revolution 
of  1830,  this  citj",  with  the  rest  of  F'landers  was  com- 
prised in  the  new  kingdom  of  Belgium.  The  city  seems 
now  as  ])rosperoU8  as  ever,  and  is  increasing  in  popu- 
lation as  well  as  in  all  the  elements  of  wealth  and 
power.  Ghent  is  in  lat.  51°  3'  12"N.,  long.  3°  43'  61" 
E.,  at  the  intersection  of  the  railwaj's  connecting  Lille 
with  Antwerp,  and  Ostend  with  Malines,  from  which 
towns  it  is  respectively  distant  42,  .12,  38,  and  33  miles. 
The  population  in  1851  was  100,704. 

Gibraltar,  a  famous  fortress  near  the  southern- 
most extremity  of  Spain,  and  contiguci.s  to  the  nar- 
rowest part  of  the  Strait,  to  which  it  gives  its  name, 
joining  the  Atlantic  and  Mediterranean.  Lat.  36° 
6'  .SO"  N.,  long.  5°  21'  12"  W.  It  is  situated  on  the 
west  side  of  a  rocky  mountain  or  promontorj-,  the 
Mons  Caipe  of  the  ancients,  projecting  into  the  sea,  in 
a  southerly  direction,  about  three  miles,  being  from  one 
lialf  to  three  (quarters  of  a  mile  in  width.  The  south- 
ernmost extremity  of  the  rock  is  called  Europa  Point. 
Its  northern  side,  fronting  the  isthmus  which  connects 
it  with  Spain,  is  almost  |)erpendiciilar,  and  wholly  in- 
accessible ;  the  east  and  south  sides  are  so  rugged  and 
precipitous  as  to  render  any  attack  upon  them,  even  if 
they  were  not  fortilicd,  ne.xt  to  impossible  ;  so  that  it 
is  only  on  the  west  side,  fronting  the  bay,  where  the 
rock  declines  to  the  sea,  and  the  town  is  built,  that  it 
can  lie  attacked  with  the  least  chance  of  success.  Here, 
however,  the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  and  the 
magnitude  of  the  batteries,  are  such,  that  the  fortress 
seems  to  be  impregnable,  even  though  attacked  by  an 
enemy  having  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  taken 
by  the  English  in  1704,  but  the  fortifications  were  then 
vcrj-  inferior  to  what  they  are  at  present.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  American  war,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
most  formidable  armament,  litted  out  jointly  by  Spain 
and  Franco  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  place,  and  the 
bravery  of  the  garrison,  defeated  all  the  efforts  of  the 
combined  powers.  Population  about  10,000,  exclusive 
of  the  troops,  which  usually  amount,  in  time  of  peace, 
to  about  3,000. 

Trade. — Gibraltar  is  of  considerable  consequence  as 
a  commercial  station.  Being  a  free  Jiort,  subject  to  no 
duties,  and  few  restrictions,  she  is  a  convenient  entre- 
pot for  the  ICnglish  and  other  foreign  goods  destined 
for  tlic  supply,  principally  through  illcgitimato  chan- 
nels, of  tlio  contiguous  Spanish  provinces.  Ifs  im- 
portance, in  this  respect,  increased  rapidly  during  the 
10  ye.irs  ending  with  1840 ;  so  much  so,  that  while  tho 
declared  value  of  the  various  articles  of  British  produce 
and  manufacture  exported  to  (iibraltar  in  183i)  amount- 
ed to  only  jt385,40O,  they  amounted  to  i;i,lll,176  In 
1840,  and  to  Xl,0.'i3,3<!7  in  1841.  But  since  a  more  lili- 
eral  system  began  to  lie  introduced  into  Spain,  the  ex- 
ports of  British  products  to  Gibraltar  have  declined. 
I  In  1851  they  were  valued  at  X481,280.  England  also 
]  sends  to  (iibriltar  considerable  quantities  of  foreign 
I  and  c  .lonial  merchan<1ise,  most  part  of  which  are  dos 
tined  for  the  supply  of  Spain. 
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IUf*rtnt*»  to  Hon.— A,  iwlnt  and  llKfat-hoiiwi  of  T»rilfn,  Int.  3«'  0'  30"  f(.,  lonij.  SO*  M  15"  W.  Tho  tlifht-houeo  vai 
«ijet«i]  Id  1<)I3,  >nd  Ihc  !lKlit  nrolri^it.  II.  CAbritA  Point  C,  Kurop*  I'oliit.  tlic  uztromlty  of  the  rar<c  ol  Ulbraltur.  D 
ffiim  «ml  fortrpKH  nf  fVuU,  on  Iho  Afri<!iinr<.«(i>.  K.  I.ittif  ""iiU  Hay.  F,  IVHnt  I.<'nn«.  O,  I'olnt  C'lt.'S.  The  iiouii(llii»< 
•ad  the  dlrortiun  of  Iho  ru.'ri'nti  »rp  marked  in  llio  churt.     Variation  in  the  tttraitH,  ti'  H'. 

Thfi  Bny  of  (iiliraltar  i.<  (ipacidiis  ;  onil,  lioiiii?  pro-  |  JA.inc.v- — Tho  eflV'ctivo  or  han!  dollar  =^$1  Ojj  the 
tectcd  from  all  the  more  <!«nj?on>!is  winds,  affords  a  ;  cutrfiit  dollar  liein((  estimateci  at  }  hard  dollars  =  70 
convenient  gtntion  for  shiin-.  Two  moli-.i  Iikvc  (icon  !  centn.  l:.''als  and  qtwrters  of  iKitb  hnrd  und  current 
ronslruitwl,  at  a  va-it  expvn^ie.  for  thi'  iifotection  of  |  dollnis  are  the  same,  beiiij?,  t!io  forji'er,  IJil.,  and 
the  flhipplo);.     Tho  old  mole  projects  from  the  north  '  the  latter  1  t-l'id. 


end  of  the  town,  S.W.  \<y  N.  IIK)  feet  Into  the  in 
the  new  mole  i»  1|  milrt  more  to  the  Houth,  extend  ,' 
oiitwanl  aliuut  TOO  feet ;  it  ha.i  'in  ellM)W  formed  hy 
the  Hbore,  and  in  winter  lar^  ve.j'telK  anchor  innide ; 
the  fiirthent  out  in  from  live  to  nix  fathimix.  The  plan 
g!vp«  a  l«tter  idea  of  the  ixwiUon  of  (iiliraltar,  as  well 
a»  of  the  StMil'',  than  could  Ije  derived  f'om  any  de- 
scription. It  iit  tiikcn  from  Captain  Smyth>  chart  of 
the  Mediterranean. 

(iiliraltar  In  of  great  lm|>orlance  to  (ireat  Dritain  in 
a  military  and  nav.d  jKiint  of  \\vw,  liein;{,  in  fact,  the 
key  of  tin-  Mediterranean,  and  affording;  a  convenient 
end  Keriire  station  for  the  outfit,  n>fresliirienl,  repair, 
•nd  Bci  (imnKMlation  of  many  ships  of  war  and  menhiint- 
men.  The  revenue  collected  in  the  town  amounts  to 
fmm  .£.'K),iX»0  1  XiO.mm,  which  is  alKiut  sullli  lent  to 
defray  the  puldic  civil  ex[iendlture  of  the  place.  The 
expense  annually  incurred  in  (ireat  ftritiiin  on  account 
of  tho  garrtrnm,  in  time  of  peace,  uniounts  to  about 
X200,(X>i) — *  small  sum  iomj>arcd  with  the  important 
political  and  commercial  advantage!)  it  is  tho  meun.s  of 
Mcuring. 


Aico-ints  are  kept  In  current  dollars  (pesosX  iliviiH 
into  H  reals  of  IC  iiu.irtos  ejiih  ;  12  reals  lurrency 
make  a  cob  or  hunl  ilollar,  by  which  gools  are  Isiiiijlit 
and  sold ;  and  3  of  these  reals  are  considored  eqiuil  to 
0  Spanish  reals  vtlhm. 

(iiliraltar  draws  iin  London  in  effctive  dollars  (,f  U' 
reals,  and  London  on  (iiliralta'*  io  rurrtnt  dulliirs  d(s 
reals.  The  exchange  of  (iiliraltar  and  I'aiii/,  anil 
other  cities  of  Spain,  is  in  hani  dollars  at  a  per'oiitagp, 
which  varies  considerably,  n<ul  mostly  in  favor  of  (iili- 
raltar. 

Wiii/hti  and  Miniiirvt  are  those  of  KnfjUuil,  exioiit- 
ing  the  arrolia,  --  'ih  lbs.  Kngli-li.  (irain'is  soM  tiy  th- 
fanega,  ."i  of  which  make  1  Winchester  <(u:irt«r.  \Vinc 
is  sold  by  the  g.tllon,  HW  of  which  are  c(pial  to  I0II4 
r.nglish  wine  (gallons. 

The  commercial  relations  iMlweenthe  I'niled  Sutes 
and  (iibraltar  are  regulated  by  enactment  nf  tlie  ini- 
[M-rial  I'arliani'Mit,  and  are  burdened  rtith  but  few  rf- 
strictions,  lieyoiul  the  usual  [lort  charges,  harlior  nnd 
police  regulations,  quarantine  laws,  and  a  turitf  of 
duties  which  comprehend  not  more  than  live ur  i\\  a 
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tides  of  till  jrt.  Of  )»te  ynani,  Iho  general  navigatiim 
unil  commerci-  ofOllraltr.'  have  uradiiallr  decreased, 
owinif  mainly  to  tl;  j  fact  fnat  the  Mediterranean  and 
I^vuiit  markets,  which  iieretofore  cbierty  supplied  their 
wants  from  (iibraltar  im;« 'rtationi*  of  Kast  and  West 
Indian  and  United  States'  produ"  cow  import  direct 
from  the  places  of  growth  ;  thii  I  i\'ertinj?  from  that 
,--rt  the  largo  importationn  wl  ^  in  fornior  yearf, 
ooastitutcd  Gibraltar  the  ^iv.".'  jt  for  al'  foreign 
produce  destined  not  only  for  tlu  ma.'tet»  but  also 
lor  tl"'  markets  of  Spain  and  l'(  it;  jal.  Uiher  causts 
li.ivi!  also  co^trioutcd  to  .)ring  aUc  it  this  general  d(. 
[■line  in  the  trade  and  commit  .  of  (3il)rp'*iir.  In 
fofinor  years,  the  commercial  pro  ■  rity  of  tru.  fortress 
(li^peiuU'd  largely  on  the  succ  >f  smuggling  into 
Spain  and  PortU(tal — a  businesn    .  bicti  for  many  years 


pavp 


lirisk 


i  ;hlj  1  mun>".ativo  cmplo3-ment  to  a  ' 


L><;t  .luiiibdr  of  smiill  vessels  under  100  toi.„  burden, 
and  augmented  the  amount  of  foreign  importation 
largely  lieyoud  the  ordinary  demands  for  home  oor- 
sumiitions  or  legitimate  commerce.  This  trade  having 
liecomc  too  hazardous,  is  now  altogcthc'  abandoned,  so 
tint  tlio  commerce  of  (jiib'altar  may  be  said  to  lie  lim- 
iied  to  the  actual  rc.ail  wants  of  the  fortress,  and  the 
demand:*  of  an  unimporlai.t  trade  with  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Barbary.  The  following  tu  jlo  exhibiis  the 
tomia"c  and  number  of  vessels  from  the  United  Stiitcs, 
arriving  at  and  clearing  from  Gibraltar  during  the 
voars  1852,  1853,  and  1864  : 


The  value  of  the  exports  ar.  ,  imports  from  and  to 
th«  I'uited  States  and  Gibraltar,  during  two  years, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table : 


IWS... 
ISM... 


£ipoi-u  to  (iibrftliar. 
|28«,0U 
D2T.7T'2 


liu|K>rla  from  fJlbrftllAr. 

I6i,m 

A>,«T8 
Total 763,7s6  I-.M,«T 

It  will  be  |>erceived  from  the  above  tables  that  our 
exports  in  Ixol  more  than  doubled  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  inc  'ising 
dcumnd  f.ir  artii  les  of  American  prsluce  and  manufac- 
ture, to  k>  c|i  up  the  supplies  for  the  coasting  trade  of 
Gibraltar,  cliiolly  with  the  Harbary  States  and  the 
eastirn  and  west<'rn  coasts  of  Spain  and  Portugal. 
The  merchandise  which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of 
oui  exports  to  (iibralta;  is  of  the  growth  and  produce 
of  the  I'niteil  States,  aud,  with  tho  few  exceptions  al- 
readv  adverted  to,  is  admitted  free  of  duty.  Vet,  not- 
withstanding this  exemption  from  all  im|K)rt  duties, 
and  Iho  great  increase  of  our  cx|>orts  in  \H')i  over 
tiwue  of  lt<.'):t,  the  United  States'  consul  at  (iibraltai,  in 
a  recent  disputch,  informed  the  l)ep,irtn\ent  of  State 
that  "(iitiraltar  does  not  offer  any  greater  advantages 
to  the  merchants  of  the  I'nitcd  Slates  in  tho  sending 
out  of  produce,  merchandise,  or  articles  of  any  kind, 
th  in  other  markets  cf  Kurope  ;  indeed  it  has  bcon  of 
\nl«  years  a  very  insignifii'ar\t  market,  and  olTijrs  very 
littli>  encouragement  for  any  extensive  operations." 

\a)i(iatiim  timl  Commerce. — The  number  of  sailing 
vessels  entered  and  cleareil  at  the  |>ort  of  Gibraltar  in 
IX,>1|  either  for  commercial  operations  or  for  supplies, 
was  ;i'.)l",  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  GW.TIU  tons. 

In  iHn;),  this  general  movement  comprisisl  •litDi)  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  Kmnage  of  H01,i»7r>  tons,  show- 
ing a  decn-ase  for  IHiVl  of  iH'i  vessels  and  10:t,2l);!  tons. 
Compared  with  1S53,  the  increase  was  chielly  with 
Spain,  Morocco,  .Sardinia,  the  United  States,  and  Tus- 
cany ;  and  the  diminution  with  all  other  countries,  but 
more  notably  with  Kngland,  Hu'sia,  uiid  Turkey. 
Tho  increase  in  the  movements  between  Gibrnltar, 
V  V  V 
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Spain,  and  "ortugal  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  man; 
vessels  bei'.g  unabio,  by  i-oason  of  {lolitical  difficulties, 
to  prose ,;ute  their  voyage  to  the  Black  Sea,  entered 
the  p'jrts  of  these  two  kingdo)ns  freighted  only  with 
.salt.  Besides,  the  exportation  of  grain  from  the  ports 
of  Sjiin  was  la  ,^er  than  in  former  years.  The  in- 
crease with  Morc^'-o  was  attribuHv'  to  tho  privilege 
then  granted  ■>{  e..porting  grain  I'tom  that  regency. 
Tho  dcercasu  ■  vith  England,  Kussia,  ai'd  Turkey,  is  63- 
|dain(  .  by  the  interruption  which  t'--  v.ar  occasioned 
to  the  general  commurco  of  the  Blac  ^ju.  Ves^sels  of 
the  United  States,,  as  well  as  th  ■*  of  all  other  na- 
tions, are  exempt  from  tonnage  duties  or  taxes  in  the 
port  of  Gibraltar.  Thev  a.  i  subject  only  to  a  small 
impost,  called  "  light  duties,"  of  50  cents  each  vessel, 
for  snp'i  i-t  of  the  light •hou.sc  erected  on  Europa  Point, 
iid  to  the  following  rates  of  anchorage  dues. 

I  Vessels  of  war  of  all  nations  are  exempt  from  all  port 
charges]. 

Bqnaro-rigecd  vessel,  with  three  masts  ..each  110  00 

Brlg-rlgKcd  vessel "  8  00 

Schooner,  sloop,  etc "  S  00 

.Small  coasting-vessel "         4  00 

A  particular  description  of  tlie  merchandise  import- 
ed from  the  United  States,  with  a  corresponding  table 
of  duties,  will  be  found  annexed.  Kum,  whisky, 
spiriis,  etc.,  in  casks,  whether  in  bottles  or  otherwise, 
if  the  full  contents  of  the  casks  shall  exceed  10  gal- 
lons : 

CinK. 

Bota.va each    fiO 

Pipe,  or  butt,  or  puncheon ' 

Hogshead 

Tlerco ' 

Quarter-cask 

Owk  loM  than  a  quarter-cask,  being  lUblo  to 
tho  wharfligo  toll 

Tobacco,  in  hogsheads  or  kegs,  as  commonly  im- 
ported from  the  United  States  of  America,  or  in  rolls, 
as  imported  from  Brazil,  viz. : 

Centa. 

HoKshead each  48 

KcK  or  roll  not  exceeding  IJ  ewt "  8| 

Boll  or  kop,  ffom  IJ— 8  cwt "  5J 

Boll  orkeg,  from 'J- .^cwt "  18J 

Kegs  exceeding  2  cwt.,  and  rolls  exceeding  5  cwt., 
to  pay  wharfage  each  as  half  a  hogshead ;  and,  in  case 
of  disputes,  the  tobacco  is  to  be  weighed  at  the  expense 
of  the  merchant. 

(Ubrallar,  Uni/  of,  or  as  it  is  sometime  called,  Alge- 
I'l'nw  liny,  is  bounded  by  the  rock  of  Gibraltar  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  head-land  of  Cubrita  on  the  other. 
Its  greatest  length  is  about  eight  miles  from  north  to 
south,  its  greatest  width  about  live  miles  from  cast  to 
west,  and  its  circuit  nearly  40  miles.  Its  depth  in  tho 
centre  is  about  110  fathoms.  In  spring  tides  the  wa- 
ter rises  in  the  bay  about  four  feet.  Algeciras,  from 
whose  name  the  bay  is  sometimes  called,  is  a  fortilieil 
Spanish  town  on  tho  west  side  of  tho  bay,  over  against 
(iibraltar.  Near  it  is  tho  beautiful  little  island  called 
Isla  Verde,  Green  Isle. 

(lihrnllai;  Straits  i>/,  tho  narrow  channel  which  se|i- 
arates  Iho  south  of  S|>ain  from  the  north  of  Africa. 
Thu  width  at  the  narrowest  part,  between  Cabritji 
Point  and  the  opposite  shore,  is  13  miles.  We  have  an 
excellent  chart  of  tho  Straits  by  I'on  Vinccnto  Tclino 
de  San  Miguel,  •.  .vh  the  additional  observations  of 
Captain  H.  W.  Smyth,  K.  N  ,  from  which  it  appears 
that  there  is  a  continual  current  (lowing  from  the 
ocean  in  the  middle  of  the  Straits,  which  lias  a  velocity 
varying  from  three  to  six  miles  per  hour,  and  is  31 
miles  in  breadth.  There  are  two  lateral  currents, 
which  have  a  mean  breadth  each  of  2J  miles  ;  but  they 
change  their  direction  with  the  changes  of  the  tide. 
.\t  tho  time  of  ebb  these  lateral  currents  have  a  vcIik;- 
ity  eciual  to  tluit  of  the  central  one.  The  depth  of  the 
Strait,  in  the  meridian  of  OaiteSt,  Vincent,  i.i  JOi)  fath- 
oms ;  but,  in  passing  uinvard,  the  channel  regularly 
anil  rapidly  deepens,  until,  opposite  to  Kuropa  Point  al 
Gibraltar,  the  depth  of  water  is  1000  fathoms.     It  is 
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nmarkable,  that  though  the  (xeame  current  at  th« 
StraitK,  anil  that  of  the  Bonphoriu  at  the  Uardanollea, 
continually  po:tT  their  water*  Into  the  Mvditerraaean, 
its  level  i»  nol  raised.  Hut  Dr.  Halley,  long  ago, 
■howed  that  the  evaporation  from  iti  surface  was  fully 


equal  to  maintain  It  at  the  same  level,  notwithstand- 
ing thuM  additions,  and  that  of  the  riven  it  received. 
The  current  is  nulfiviently  strong  to  be  dangerous  to 
vessels  sailing  into  the  Atlantiu,  and  can  only  bo  over- 
come by  u  brisk  wind  from  the  Levant. 


CoMiD'.Bca  or  tub  Unrreu  Btath  wrrn  Oibraltaii,  from  Ooroan  1,  1890,  to  July  I,  18M. 


Ytan  toilBg 

Ciporto. 

liupofU. 

WUraor  Uim  wu  In  Uullloa 

Ud8|IMW. 

Tomttauni. 

DunMille. 

Foreign. 

Toul. 

Total. 

Kiimrlul. 

InporM. 

AwriMa. 

'•«lpi. 

Sept.  80,  ixm 

$93«,111 

$618,688 

*1,449,74« 

♦  1,2»4,268 

$82,1<X) 

$608,8<)0 

ifl.OM 

18M 

M\rm 

62^074 

1,1,W,7!<2 

490,878 

6,000 

68,661 

16,847 

.... 

18*) 

vnb,ioi 

1.028,972 

1,908,876 

477,769 

8,804 

181,696 

29,986 

1844 

984,409 

984,446 

1,868,847 

69:1,844 

-,110 

811,871 

27,288 

1,102 

1«» 

801,788 

941,981 

1,808,714 

748,646 

*6,287 

101,704 

20,868 

584 

18*6 

699,»96 

1.066,623 

1,747,921 

677,806 

10,600 

94,688 

24,148 

921 

IWT 

],(M<I,9»9 

fi»4,8SI 

1,90.\886 

828,958 

8,000 

89,278 

86,790 

68 

1818 

H99,41l 

606,719 

1,406,180 

606,678 

86,000 

87,891 

26,446 

91 

1S« 

801,189 

160,180 

461,962 

247,471 

10,572 

68,798 

8,701 

isao 

Total.... 

6iaS4S 

870,160 

888,898 

90,028 

69.880 

T,860 

18,460 

17,600,744 

87,000,318 

814,61)1,069 

$6,155,686 

$809,:).t.S 

$1,5.^,808 

206,469 

2,766 

SeptSO,  1881  

•499,087 

8166,786 

♦694,878 

$1.^0,617 

$20,000 

$8,600 

11,708 

1889 

498,888 

1S.VI74 

618,007 

279,868 

88,610 

8,820 

14,989 

4SI 

1888. 

678,076 

164,670 

7.S7,646 

182,508 

800 

9,800 

18,811 

1,H70 

188* 

M)d,708 

2S8,786 

700,4S.S 

9OO.091 

94,947 

12,998 

590 

1888 

96a,AA9 

2«,S,000 

H1S,5'<2 

160,200 

74.98S 

4,460 

16,194 

400 

1888 

6.SM98 

926,177 

880,876 

245,078 

B,.">»7 

14,529 

1,120 

1887 

.S6I,081 

908.870 

664,901 

207,178 

17,0)4 

888 

10,887 

^SIil 

1888 

000,818 

.  162,371 

762,189 

'A0!-» 

0,693 

11,406 

1,911 

1889 

809,247 

]4S,aS7 

l,05O,6»4 

90,1"8 

9,866 

•  •  •  • 

18.804 

2,194 

1940 

ToUI.... 

MS,S4t 
^,849,919 

257.110 

9O0,4M 

8S,.MI7 
$1,684,244 

460 

11,812 

817 

$2,061,180 

♦7,694,049 

$171,484 

$49,875 

184,771 

10,T8« 

SeptSD,  IMl . 

♦  1,''20,931 

#08,9^9 

♦  1,119,920 

♦21,079 

17,868 

794 

1849 

460,987 

ll.\»rtl 

682,898 

12,26;'i 

$lK2i3 

12,116 

1,75S 

9  mo«      1S4«./ 

1!H,««1 

at.  197 

866,448 

28,916 

$20,878 

6,941 

1,668 

Jane  80,  1844.  i 

509,469 

77,421 

679,883 

44,274 

8,460 

18,471 

18,S7J 

2,413 

lS4ft 

4i6,107 

lii:t,.M4 

689,671 

92,118 

47,S90 

12,229 

11,691 

1,097 

1»M 

4«U>I1 

120,651 

692,892 

27,S06 

44.048 

1847 

866,860 

65,«2« 

490,886 

26,969 

2,790 

8,219 

1,718 

liM8 

810,4<I0 

61,.^45 

871,945 

4,416 

16,920 

9,626 

772 

1849 

ii!l,819 

7«,4«r 

802,286 

1,108 

13,086 

18.189 

1,540 

JS60 

Total.... 

im.m 

flO,4'^2 

«4n,789 

44,269 

49,086 

7,660 

N06   1 

i2,«r~ 

♦4,Cs8,S15 

t'^;9,8iX) 

»,\B0«,1H 

♦•298,886 

$196,080 

$46,871 

101,029 

June«0,  18.M 

♦  177.904 

|,'»2,629 

♦'.!.S0,488 

$78,604 

♦6..%S0 

8,900 

1.962 

i»a» 

•i-i9,l*H 

49,157 

■J75,7,W 

llAS.'i3 

I6,(H)0 

7,678 

1,803 

1888 

169,444 

66,.^70 

286,014 

61,784 

44,500 

6.242 

1,H80 

18N 

^4«,44.^ 

81.827 

627.779 

69,678 

12,741 

•  .  t  • 

12,189 

624 

18M 

226,865 

128,879 

848,7+1 

66,6(1 

8,068 

1,802 

ISM 

87«.f)98 

68,498 

429,016 

88,126 

26,400 

li76 

10,M0 

118 

Olid,  or  Onild,  a  co..-.pany  of  morchants  or  mnn- 
ufai'turers,  whence  the  hnlls  of  such  cunipnnifis  are 
denarainatcd  Gilil  «r  Guild  IlalU.     .See  (iiiir.i). 

Oilding.  First  practiced  nt  Rome,  nXunxt  IV)  ».  c. 
The  rapitol  was  the  flmt  building  on  whii:h  thU  en- 
richriient  wus  l>e«towed.— /Vi'nj^.  Of  gold  leaf  for 
gihiing,  the  Itoiiimui  nmde  but  750  leaves,  4  lini^rs 
square,  out  of  ii  « li-ile  ounce. — Ptint/.  It  consequent- 
ly was  more  like  our  plating. — Trutler.  A  single 
gruin  of  gold  may  now  \w  stretched  out  under  the 
hammer  into  a  leaf  th,3t  will  cover  a  house. —  Dr.  Unl- 
it^. Gilding  »fith  lenf /;old  o»  /ulr  ammoniac  was  llr»t 
introduced  liy  Mjirgaritone.  in  !l*i7.'t.  The  art  of  gild- 
ing on  wood,  previously  known,  wan  improved  in 
mnO.—l/oi/Jn. 

Gilding  is  the  application  of  a  superlicial  coat  of 
gold  on  wood,  urietui,  bnd  other  miitcrials.  The  l>eii,u- 
ty  and  duraliility  of  gold  refii'ler  II;  the  most  valuable 
of  all  omanientiil  subMance!' :  bin,  on  account  of  its 
weight  and  liigh  price,  its  use  in  tlieso  resjiccts  would 
be  exceedingly  limited,  were  it  n'>t  tlie  most  oxtensi- 
Ide  and  divisible  form  of  nuttci-,  so  that  it  may  l»c 
maile  to  cover  n  larger  surfacu  than  an  eiiuni  qusntity 
of  any  otlier  li«<ly.  Metals  lire  usmilly  ixivcred  with 
gold  by  the  priness  of  tenter  giUliiir/.  It  consists  in 
perfectly  cleaning  their  surface,  and  then,  in  the  case 
of  silver,  fur  i'\«tuni'e,  nibbing  it  over  with  a  rwlu- 
tion  of  gold  in  menury,  call<;d  amnlifiim  of  r/nld :  ttie 
vessel  ill  then  heated  over  a  rleiir  chan  oiil  fire,  by 
which  the  iiierciii-y  is  driven  off,  and  the  gold  left  ad- 
hering to  the  silver  8urf»c<',  ujMn  whii  h  It  Is  after- 
ward burnished.  Tlio  surface  of  copper  or  brass  is 
usually  prepared  Ipy  cleaning  and  rubbing  it  over  with 
a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury,  which  amalgamalAK 


the  surface,  and  enables  the  golil  amalgam,  when  suli- 
se(inently  applied,  to  adhere  ;  heating  and  burnishiiit; 
are  then  resorted  to  as  Iwfore.     liriisH  and  copper  liot- 
tons  are  gilt  in  this  way ;  and  the  requisite  quantity 
of  gold  is  so  small  that  twelve  dozen  buttons  of  one 
inch  diiimettr  may  be  completely  gilt  u|«in  liotli  sur. 
faces  h\  five  gndns  of  gold,     fither  kinds  of  tjiMine 
an.'  performed  by  gold  leaf,  which,  if  intended  for  out- 
door work,  is  laid  on  by  the  help  of  gold  tizf,  which  i- 
drying  oil  ndxed  with  calcined  red  ochre;  or,  if  for 
pictanj  and  looking-glass  frames,  they  are  prepariJ 
by  a  size  made  by  lH>iling  parcliment  clippings  toi 
stiir  jelly,  and  minted  with  flno  I'liris-idustor  or  volhiw 
ochre.     The  leaves  of  books  are  gilt  U|xin  the  cdKCj 
by  brushini,;  them  over,  while  in  the  binder*  pre*?. 
with  a  composition  of  four  parts  of  Armenian  Iwle  anil 
one  of  [(owdereil  sugar  cindy  mixed  np  with  white  if 
fflgg;  this  coating,  when  nearly  dry,  is  smoothed  li- 
the burnisher,  then  slightly  moistened,  and  the  foU 
leaf  applied  and  liumished.     To  impress  gilt  liuurcs 
on  I>ook  covem,  the  leather  is  dusted  over  with  lliidy. 
IMiwdercd  mastic  :  the  iron  tool  by  which  the  llfjuniis 
made  is  then  mcHlerately  heated  and  |)re.ssert  ujion  a 
piece  of  leiif->i,-old,  which  (lightly  adheres  to  it;  Iwim; 
then  immediately  a|>plied  to  the  leather  with  n  ccrtiiii 
force,  the  tool  makes  an  impression,  am',  wftonini,' 
the  mastic,  transfers  and  (ix5s  the  gold.     In  ijililir.i; 
glass  and  pircelain,  |»)wdere<l  gold  is  lileniled  wiih 
gum-'.vater  and  a  little  borax,  and  applied  liy  a  csmcl- 
bair  (H-ncil ;  the  article  is  then  fiut  into  an  oven  nr 
furnace;  the  gum  bums  off,  and  the  Isirax,  by  viiri- 
fyiug,  cements  the  gold  to  the  surface,  upon  which  it 
may  afterward  be  polished  by  the  burnisher.    Villiin 
the  last  few  yean  nearly  all  the  gilt  articles  nuoufac- 
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tniwl  ai  Bhrmfnglitm,  saoli  m  buitbni,  neok-ctudni, 
car-ringa,  and  so  forth,  have  been  gilt  by  a  process  in 
whicli,  after  the  articles  have  l)e«n  properly  cleanred 
l>y  a  weak  acid,  they  are  immersed  in  a  hot  solution 
of  nitro-muriate  of  gold,  to  which  a  considerable  ex- 
cess of  bicarbonate  uf  potash  has  been  added ;  in  the 
cuurite  of  a  few  necondH  they  thus  receive  a  beautiful 
and  ])ermanen*  cout  of  gold. 

Oilead-tree,  the  Balaam  of  (^Amyris  gUeod- 
ensis),  is  a  native  of  Arabia,  and  grows  spontaneously 
in  the  mountains  of  Yemen.  Although  not  Indige- 
nous to  Judea,  it  was  cultivated  with  great  perfec- 
tion many  years  before  Christ,  in  the  gardens  of 
Jericho,  on  the  l)anlu  of  the  Jordan ;  and  it  is  from 
Gilcnd,  in  that  country,  whence  the  merchants  brought 
the  resinous  product  to  Egypt,  that  is  derived  the  ap- 
])ellution  of  "  Balsam  of  Gilead."  This  shrub,  or 
tree,  which  seldom  exceeds  J  •.  fe>(t  in  height,  has  a 
trunk  8  or  10  inches  in  diameter,  with  many  spread- 
ing, crooked,  purplish  branches,  having  Drotuber- 
nnt  buds,  loaded  with  aromatic  resin.  The  great 
value  set  upon  this  drug  in  the  East  is  traced  to  the 
eariieat  oges.  When  Alexander  the  Great  was  in 
Juileu,  a  spoonful  of  the  bnls&m  was  all  that  could  lie 
collected  on  a  summer's  day ;  and,  in  the  most  plenti- 
ful year,  the  great  royal  park  for  these  trees  yielded 
only  six  gallons.  It  was  consequently  so  dear  thnt 
it  ixitd  for  double  its  weight  in  silver.  That  of  the 
best  quality  is  said  to  exude  naturally,  'out  the  infe- 
rior Iiinds  of  the  present  do)  are  extracted  bj'  lioiling 
the  branches.  It  la  at  first  turbid  and  whitt ,  of  a 
strong,  pungent,  agreeable,  aromatic  odor,  and  of  a 
tliglitly  l>itter,  acid  taste :  upon  being  kept,  it  becomes 
thin,  limpid,  of  a  greenish  hue,  then  of  a  golden  yel- 
low, and  at  length  of  the  consistency  of  honey .  This 
balsam  is  highly  prized  among  eastern  nations,  par- 
ticularly by  tlie  Turks  and  Aruiis,  both  as  a  medicine 
ami  an  odoriferous  unguent  and  cosmetic.  It  has 
been  highly  extolled  as  a  powerful  anti-septic,  vul- 
nerary, and  preventive  of  tiio  plague.  Its  great 
scarcity,  however,  has  prevented  it  from  coming  into 
use  among  European  and  American  practitioners.  It 
is  extremely  liable  to  adulteration,  and,  from  its  high 
price,  and  difHcuUy  to  be  obtained,  it  ii  believed  that 
not  a  single  ounce  of  the  genuine  article  can  l>e  found 
in  this  country',  nor  even  in  Europe, — h.  J,  Browse's 
Report,  U.  S.  I'atent  Office,  1855. 

OIU,  a  measure  of  capacity.  See  Wkiohts  ajju 
Meahurks, 

Oimbala  (Lat.  gemellus,  twin),  the  two  brass  rings 
or  hoops  witliin  which  a  sliip's  compass  is  suspended 
in  its  box,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effect  of  the 
ship's  motion  and  keep  tlie  card  horizontal.  Tliese 
rings  move  onu  within  the  other,  each  per|tcndicularly 
to  its  plane,  about  two  axes  placed  at  right  angles  to 
each  other.  By  this  contrivance  the  ccunpass,  having 
a  free  motion  in  two  directions  at  riglit  angles  to  each 
other,  maintain!)  a  vortical  position,  and  oonsequontiy 
the  card  Ls  horizontal.  Gimbals  are  also  applied  to 
other  instruments,  sucii  as  the  portable  or  mountain 
liaronieter,  etc. 

Oimleting  the  anchor.  Turning  it  by  the 
stock  round  its  shank  as  un  axis,  like  a  gimlet. 

Oimp.  Silk  twi»t,  interlaced  with  brass  or  other 
wire. 

Gin.  (Fr.  geuieore,  juniper.)  Ardent  spirit  fla- 
vored by  the  essential  oil  of  junijicr.  It  was  origi- 
nally made  by  the  Dutch,  and  is  hence  distinguished 
in  this  country  liy  tlio  iiumo  of  Hollands,  The  liquor 
bearing  the  above  name  in  tliis  country  is  of  British 
manufacture,  and  W  froiiuuntly  flavored  liy  oil  of  tur- 
pentine, and  rendered  liitiug  \i\)on  the  palate  l)y  caus- 
tic potn«li.  In  Holland,  the  tinest  gin  liears  the  name 
of  iSchiedam,  the  principal  place  of  its  uiauufucturo, 
and  where  there  are  many  distilleries. 

Tlie  English  act  for  laying  an  excise  upon  gin 
passed  July,  14th,  1738 ;  it  had  been  found,  in  the 


preceding  year,  tbat  in  Ix>ndoii  only,  7,044  houiM 
sold  gin  by  retail ;  and  it  was  so  cheap  that  the  poor 
could  intoxicate  themselves,  and  be  disabled  from 
labor  for  one  penn}'.  The  heavy  excise  of  6  shillings 
per  gallon,  and  obliging  all  retailers  to  take  out  a 
license,  in  a  great  measure  put  a  stop  to  this  depopu- 
lating evil. — Saltnmi.  Aliout  1,700  of  these  houses 
were  suppressed  in  London  in  1750, — Clarke. 

The  l)utch  have  lieen  long  famous  for  their  manu- 
facture of  an  ardent  spirit  flavored  with  Juniper,  and 
known  by  the  names  of  Ilollandt,  Schiedam,  Oin,  and 
Geneva;  the  last  being  derived  from  the  word  "jre- 
niittre,"  the  juniper  berrj",  and  the  word  gin  being  a 
contraction  thereof.  The  distillers  at  Schiedam  seem 
for  the  last  GO  years  at  least  to  have  followed  very 
much  the  same  practice  in  the  manufacture  of  this 
spirit,  most  of  the  accounts  published  during  that  pe- 
riod by  individuals  who  have  gone  over  to  stud}'  the 
manufacture,  agreeing  in  the  details.  Generally  112 
lbs.  of  malt  of  big,  weighing  about  87  lbs.  per  bushel, 
and  228  lbs.  of  best  unmalted  rye  from  Kiga,  weigh- 
ing al>out  54  lbs.  per  bushel,  are  mashed  in  about  100 
gallons  of  water  of  the  temperature  of  162°.  The 
tun  is  then  carefully  covered  and  left  undisturbed  for 
aliout  2  hour.'<.  The  contents  are  then  well  stirred 
up,  when  the  clearest  part  of  the  spent  wash  of  a  pre- 
vious distillation,  and  as  much  cold  water  as  will 
reduce  the  strength  of  the  wort'  to  about  33  of  Dicos's 
hydrometer,  and  lower  tiie  temperature  to  about  80'-' 
are  a<lded,  Aliout  half  a  gallon  of  good  yeast  is  then 
added ;  active  fermentation  is  thus  excited,  the  tem- 
perature rises  to  90°,  and  the  whole  is  over  in  two 
days,  Tlie  whole  wort  (grains  and  all)  is  then  trans- 
ferred to  the  still,  and  the  distillation  is  ccutinued  till 
spirit  ceases  to  come  over,  A  vr  weak  spirit  is 
thus  obtained,  as  used  to  be  the  cu»i'  in  this  country 
with  the  old  form  of  still.  This,  or  the  low  wines  as 
it  is  termed,  is  suiijectcd  to  a  second  distillation  after 
having  mixed  with  it  some  juniper  lierries  and  hops. 
Old  junijier  lierries  are  preferred  for  this  purpose,  and 
they  are  added  in  the  proportion  of  2  lbs.  of  berries  to 
the  100  gallons  of  low  wines ;  a  quarter  pound  of 
salt,  and  a  handful  of  hops,  are  often  also  added. 
These  ingredients  give  the  spirit  that  peculiar  flavor 
which  has  led  it  to  be  styled  genliivre — geneva — ^gin. 
The  quantity  of  spirit  obtained  varies  from  18  to  21 
gallons  pur  quarter  of  grain,  a  quantity  fully  as  great 
as  is  yielded  by  the  best  conducted  distilleries  in  this 
countrj'. 

According  to  recent  examinations  and  experiments 
to  detect  the  adulteration  of  liquors,  gin  appears  to  be 
generally  diluted  for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  price, 
and  various  decoctions  are  subsequently  introduced  to 
supply  the  peculiar  properties  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  pure  spirit,  JIany  of  these  articles,  however, 
ulthougli  "possessing  very  terrifying  names,  as  oil  of 
vitriol,  or  sulphuric  acid,  can  not  in  the  proportions  in 
which  t'kcy  are  used,  be  looked  upon  as  poisons,"  It 
is,  for  instance,  believed  that  pure  gin — that  is,  alco- 
hol flavored  with  juniper-berry,  is  not  to  be  met  with, 
inojtmuch  as  uU  rectifiers  appear  to  use  "  gin-flavur- 
iiig><,"  made  from  various  aromatic  and  carminative 
substances,  such  as  orange  peel,  coriander,  etc.,  which 
please  the  palate  of  the  consumer  lietter  than  pure 
gin,  of  which,  indeed,  the  public  scarcely  know  the 
taste.  If  a  retailer  "never  sold  any  thing  but  abso- 
lute alcohol,  it  could  not  be  drank  by  the  public 
without  their  being  greatly  injured.  The  publican 
would  then  have  to  dilute  it  with  such  a  quantity  of 
water  as  would  render  it  suitable  as  a  beverage." 
The  publican  does  not  profess  to  sell  absolute  alco- 
hol, and  the  public  knowing  nothing  of  the  nature 
of  the  nianufactu  e  of  gin,  are  content  with  what 
is  usually  sold  under  that  denomination;  the  term 
gin  being  merely  conventional,  and  applying  equal- 
ly  to  the  mixture  sold  by  the  publican  as  to  the 
spirit  sent  out  by  the  distiller,  and  is,  in  fact,  more 
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fCrnenlly  nndantood  to  npreaenl  th»  mtxtnn.  For 
the  uune  reuon  the  rsv«nii«  ilii«i  nut  iiiMtain  lou,  be- 
cause MO  man  could  drink  proof  ■piriti,  and  if  the 
publican  did  not  dilute  the  ipirit,  he  "  must  fall  bark 
upon  the  wholesale  dealer  and  have  it  made  up  to 
the  strenKth  he  requires,  sweetened  and  all," — Report 
to  Uome  ofCitmnumt,  July,  WA.  See  I.ronk  I.KVi'it 
.himih  nf  Hrilith  l^ffitUitiim,  Part  ix.,  Dec,  IHM). 

Qitl,  in  Sfrrhanict,  a  contrivance  for  raising  heavy 
weiitbts,  driving  piles,  etc.,  which  consists  of  three 
(pars  set  up  in  a  pyramidal  form,  and  furnished  at  top 
w.th  a  tackle  which  is  worked  by  a  windlass  Iwneath. 
The  name  gm  is  also  applied  to  a  machine  with  which 
the  fibres  of  lutton  are  disentnngled,  by  means  of  a 
scries  of  revolving  spiktH.  Thit,  npcrutton  is  temie<i 
pinmng.     See  Cotton  MAJtupAnTHK. 

Olngsr  ((!er.  Invrr;  Du.  (Irmbrr;  Fr.  Cmffrmbn ; 
It.  Xtfuero  ;  Sp.  Jenjibrt ;  Affngibrf ;  Kus.  Mir ;  I<«t. 
Zingiber ;  Pen.  Xungeofel;  .Arab.  Zini/ibffI),  the  r(M)ts 
of  a  plant  (Amomum  Zingiber),  a  native  of  the  Kiist 
indies  and  (^hiiia,  but  which  was  early  rarrietl  to  and 
succeeds  very  well  in  the  West  lndtc!<.  After  the 
roots  are  dug,  the  best  are  selected,  scraped,  washed, 
and  dried  in  the  sun  with  great  care.  This  is  called 
vhitr  gingrr ;  while  the  inferior  roots,  which  are  scalded 
in  Iwiling  water  l>efore  l>eing  dried,  are  denominated 
btack  ginger.  I*reserve<l  ginger  is  made  by  scalding 
the  green  roots,  or  the  roots  taken  up  when  they  are 
young  and  full  of  sap,  till  they  are  tender  ;  then  peel- 
ing them  in  cold  water,  and  putting  them  into  a  thin 
syrup,  fmm  which  they  are  shifted  into  the  jiirs  in 
rrhich  they  come  to  us,  and  a  ricli  syrup  poured  over 
them.  Dried  ginger  has  ii  pungent,  aromatic  mlor, 
and  a  hot,  biting  tast«.  It  is  imported  in  bags,  each 
containing  about  n  cwt.  The  wliite  brings  the  highest 
price,  being  more  pungent  and  lietter  flavored.  The 
external  characters  of  gixHlness  in  Imth  sorts  of  dried 
ginger  are,  soundness,  or  the  l>eing  free  from  worm 
boles,  heaviness,  and  timiness ;  the  pieces  tliat  are 
(mall,  light,  and  soft,  or  very  frialile  and  fil)rous, 
should  be  rejected.  The  best  preserved  ginger  is 
nearly  translucent ;  it  should  be  chosen  of  u  bright 
yellow  color;  rejecting  that  which  is  dark-colored, 
fibrous,  or  stringj-.  —  Mii.burn'h  Oritnt.  Commtrrt ; 
Thomson's  Ditpenm/org.  The  ginger  plant  could 
without  dou)>t  lie  grown  to  advantage  in  many  of  the 
•outhem  States.  The  amount  of  ginger  annually 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  valued  at  upward 
of  #00,000. 

OinSOng  (Du.  (,'iiurng,  dinnent ;  Fr.  (linteng  ; 
Ger.  Krnftwrrzel,  (lin$tng ;  It.  dinteng ;  Sp.  Jintnig ; 
Chin,  i'munm;  Tart.  Orhola),  the  root  of  a  small 
plant  {PaftoT  qitinqur/olitim  I.in.),  growing  in  China, 
Tartary,  and  several  parts  of  North  America.  The 
latter  is  what  wc  generally  see  in  Knginnd,  and  is  an 
article  of  trade  to  China,  which  is  its  only  market. 
Large  quantities  were  fonnnrly  cx|)orted  from  this 
country  ;  but  it  is  now  carried  direct  to  China  liy  tlie 
Americans.  It  is  sometimes  exported  crude,  and 
sometimes  cured  or  dariflrd.  Witliin  these  few  years, 
is  has  lieen  discovered  in  the  Himalaya  mountains, 
and  small  quantities  have  been  thence  sent  to  Canton  ; 
but  the  speculation  ha.s  not  succee<led.  It  is  only 
alwut  40  years  since  it  l>egan  to  be  sent  from  America 
to  China,  Previously  to  the  present  century,  the 
Chinese  drew  their  supplies  fnmi  tlie  wilils  of  Tartar^', 
and  the  root  brought  an  exorbitant  price,  ('rude  gin- 
seng now  sells  in  the  Canton  market  at  from  CD  to  70 
dollars  per  picul,  and  prepared  ut  frnni  70  to  HO  dol- 
lars. In  1^52,  there  were  sent  from  the  United  States 
to  China,  l&8,<i5&  11m.  ginsent;,  valued  at  102,073  dol- 
lars.— Papers  laid  bffore  Congretf,  January  Ist,  18M. 

Qlaoier,  a  name  given  to  masses  of  ice  which  de- 
scend from  snowy  mountains  into  the  adjacent  valleys, 
where  the/  obtaia  s  level  often  far  l>eloH-  the  upper 
limit  of  the  surrounding  vegetation.  The  following 
are  the  svnonynu  for  a  glacier  in  some  diflTureat  lan- 


guages and  dialects:  in  Frsnch,  glacier t  German, 
gUltcker;  Italian,  gkiacciq/at  Tyrolese,  /tm ;  in  Ca- 
rinthia,  kiist ;  in  the  Vallais,  biegno ;  in  |>art  of  Italy, 
vtdrtlto;  in  Piedmont,  ruite ;  in  the  Pyrenees,  sir- 
neilU;  in  Norway,  iitbm  or  iisbreUe ;  in  Lapland 
geikna  or  jfgna ;  in  Iceland,  jOiull  or  full-jOkuU. 
The  characteristic  appearance  of  a  glacier  cun  lio 
nowhere  better  studied  chau  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy.  The  icy  mass  of  the  glacier  of  Ilussons  nt 
Chamouni — which  descends  immediately  frni  the 
highest  ]>art  of  Mont  liianc,  hut  lies,  auiimmr  and 
winter,  in  the  valley  at  a  height  of  no  more  tliun  ItJUO 
Knglish  feet  (the  height  of  |>erpetuul  snow  being  almut 
yOOO  feet),  where  it  is  emiKisomed  among  lii:airiant 
wood,  and  is  almost  in  contact  with  corn-flolds— exliib- 
its  a  spectacle  which  none  who  have  once  seen  it  can 
forget,  and  which  attracts  more  interest  an<l  curiu.iity 
tlie  more  carefully  it  is  cousidured.  The  lower  glacier 
of  Urin<lelwald,  descending  to  IMUO  feet,  is  aiiutlier 
familiar  example  4>f  the  same  phenomenon.  In  the 
arctic  regions  true  glaciers  also  oxi'<t,  which,  descend- 
ing the  valleys  (often  of  great  width  and  little  inclina- 
tion), enter  the  sea,  and,  breaking  off,  auppiy  the 
floating  ice-islands  or  icel>ergs,  .vbicSi  frequently  drift 
into  coi.ipanitively  low  latitud^^s.  These  glaciers  do 
not  essentially  differ  fn>m  those  of  Alpine  countries. 

The  lUminution  of  temperature  as  we  a.ticnd  the 
slopes  of  mountains,  is  indicated  by  successive  tones  of 
vegetation,  and  Anally  by  the  occurrence  of  perpetual 
snow.  Thus  in  the  high  mountains  of  tlie  Andes  unil 
Himalaya,  lietwcon  the  tropics,  the  comniencenicnt  uf 
pei-petual  snow  is  found  at  from  15,000  to  18,0(H),  or 
even  19,000  feet,  acconling  to  circumstances  ;  wliile  in 
southern  Europe,  the  level  is  from  80(M)  to  UvJOO  feet 
and  in  Norway  from  650O  to  8000  feet,  accordinj;  to 
the  latitude  and  the  distance  from  the  sea.  It  was 
first  shown  by  Ilaron  Humboldt  and  Von  Iluch  that 
the  limit  of  perpetual  snow  de|>ends  principally  on  tlie 
temperature  of  the  summer,  and  not  Ufxin  that  of  tho 
whole  year.  It  has  been  already  explained  that  un 
accumulation  of  snow,  even  frozen  snow,  diK'n  nut 
constitute  prc|ierly  a  glacier.  A  glacier  is  a  mass  uf 
ice,  having  !t<  origin  in  the  h<dlow8  of  niuuiituiDj 
where  perpetual  snow  accumulates,  but  wli'cti  mal(«ii 
its  way  down  toward  the  lower  valleys,  whiTc  it 
gradually  melts,  and  it  terminates  exactly  where  tho 
melting,  due  to  the  contact  of  the  warmer  air,  earth 
and  rain  of  tho  valley,  comfx'nsates  fur  the  bodily 
descent  of  tlio  ice  from  the  snow  reservoirs  of  the 
higher  mountains.  From  this  it  is  evident,  withdut 
any  formal  measurements,  that  .i  ulaiIeu  is  ice  i.n 

MOTION. 

Ileogrnphical  l)istributiu»  of  Glaciers. — Glaciers  «ro 
not  (leculiar  to  any  countr}'  or  region  of  the  -<  -.rUi.  It 
may  be  that  there  are  extensive  snowy  '  lUiitsint 
wholly  devoid  of  them,  as  is  sup|icscd  to  lie  tht.  Mse 
in  tropical  South  Aineric«;  but  even  this  exccpiiun 
requires  confirmation.  There  are  i>cculiarities  in  the 
form  of  mountains,  and  still  more  in  climate,  whicli,  as 
we  shall  see,  favor  the  formation  of  glaciers,  or  may 
even  totally  prevent  it. 

01aag0^7,  a  great  commercial  and  inanufacturin;; 
city  of  l.anarkshire,  in  Scotland,  situated  on  tlie  nurtli- 
ern  bank  of  tho  Kivcr  Clyde.  According  tu  tliu  delcr- 
ininatiun  of  Dr.  Wil.son,  the  latitude  and  Idiif^itiide  of 
the  Macfarlane  Uliservatory,  in  tho  cullegn  garden  of 
Glasgow,  are  [,j°  61'  32''  N.,  and  4^  17'  54"  \V. 
(ilasgow  is  therefore  nearly  eight  miles  further  miuth, 
and  1^1'  further  west.  The  difference  between  the 
clocks  in  Kdinburg  and  Glasgow  is  ■l'^  27'  4". 

(ilasgow  owes  its  present  greatness  to  its  advan- 
tageous situation  on  a  fine  river,  in  one  of  tlie  riciiest 
cool  and  mineral  districts  of  tho  empire.  Originally. 
however,  the  Clydu  was  much  incumbered  by  f<inl» 
and  shallows,  and  for  a  lengthened  period  it  served 
rather  to  excite  and  disappidiit  expectation,  tlmn  to 
confer  any  real  commercial  advantage  on  tlie  city. 
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In  1662,  kfter  Bcninil  other  schanipii  had  failed,  the 
niiiK'xti'atsi  of  Glaagow  piirchaiied  the  ground  on 
which  Port  Olaiigow  (18  miles  down  the  river)  now 
ittands,  where  thoy  formed  a  harbor  and  a  graving 
(lock,  the  flrat  work  of  its  kind  In  ^-otland.  For  a 
consuleruMe  period  the  Intercourae  between  Olnagow 
and  Its  newly-acquired  jwrt  wa»  principally  curried  on 
|>y  land  carriage  ;  but  from  1C65  attempts  were  ever}' 
now  and  then  made  to  deepen  the  river.  In  1U88  a 
quay  was  formed  at  the  Broomielaw ;  but  even  so  Into 
OS  1775  no  vessel  drawing  six  feet  of  water  could  reach 
Glasgow,  except  at  spring  tides.  At  length,  however, 
a  plan,  proposed  in  1769  by  Mr.  Golbum,  engineer  of 
Chester,  for  deepening  the  river  to  seven  feet  at  neap 
tides,  was  adopted,  since  which  time,  by  the  continued 
use  of  numerous  dredging  machines  a  depth  of  from  16 
to  18  feet  of  water  at  high  water  neaps  has  l)een  ob- 
tained. In  the  year  ending  the  80th  June,  1854,  25 
ships  drawing  18  feet  of  water,  and  4  drawing  10  feet, 
came  safely  to  Ihn  Broomielaw,  while  the  largest 
("team  vessel  afloat,  the  I'tr$ia,  of  8,600  tons'  br.  'en, 
was  launched  In  1855  into  the  river,  about  one  mile 
Iwlow  Glasgow,  and  came  up  to  the  harbor  to  receive 
her  machinery.  The  work  of  deepening  and  straight- 
ening the  river  Is  still  vigorously  prosecuted.  Six 
dredging  machines  and  two  diving  bells  are  in  constant 
employment.  The  river,  for  seven  miles  below  the 
city,  is  very  much  widened,  and  forms  nearly  a  straight 
line— the  sloping  banks,  formed  of  whinstono,  being 
constructed  in  imitation  of  ashlar.  The  accommoda- 
tion for  shipping  at  the  Broomielaw,  or  harbor,  is  now 
also  very  greatly  extended.  It  comprises  about  48 
acres  of  wate-.  The  quays  extend  about  two  miles 
in  length,  are  ^.mply  furnished  with  sheds  for  goods, 
cranes,  etc.,  and  have  the  important  advantage  of 
being  directly  connected,  by  means  of  the  General 
Terminus  Line,  with  the  various  railwttj's  that  centre 
in  the  city.  The  parliamentar}'  trustees  for  manag- 
ing the  river  have,  also,  acquired  ground  on  the  north 
side  of  the  harbor,  on  which  they  have  power  to  con- 
itruct  extensive  docks.  They  may,  also,  construct  a 
basin  on  the  south  side. 

The  total  expenditure  on  the  river  and  harbor,  in- 
cluding works,  purchases  of  ground,  etc.,  down  to 
1864,  was  above  £2,000,000,  of  which  Bl)out  f  1,600,000 
has  been  raised  as  revenue.  The  Influence  of  these 
improvements  on  the  shipping  and  trade  of  Glasgow 
has  been  most  striking.  At  present,  a  greater  num- 
t)er  of  tailiiiy  vessels  and  of  steamers  belong  to  Glas- 
gow than  to  any  other  Scotch  port,  nnd  the  liarbor  Is 
constantly  crowded  with  ships  from  foreign  ports, 
coasting  vessels  and  steamers.  The  steam-packets 
belonging  to  the  Clyde  that  ply  to  Liverpool,  Uublin, 
and  Belfast,  are  among  the  flnest  vessels  of  their  class 
in  the  empire.  In  all,  there  belonged  to  Glasgow,  on 
the  31st  Uecemlier,  1854,  601  vessels  of  the  aggregate 
burden  of  192,895  tons. 

The  Clyde,  upon  which  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  situ- 
ated, Is  one  of  the  principal  rivers  In  Scotland,  and  has 
its  rise  among  the  mountains  that  separate  the  coun- 
ties of  Dumfries  and  I^nark.      The  length  of  this 

ream,  from  its  source  to  its  junction  with  the  western 
sea,  is  about  100  miles.  Along  its  whole  course  it  is 
beantifled  l>y  magnilicent  n.itural  scenery  and  embel- 
lishments of  art.  Its  banks  are  crowded  with  the 
aimdes  of  industry  and  a  thriving  population.  The 
site  of  Glasgow  occupies  both  sides  of  the  river ;  and 
though  at  the  distance  of  above  80  miles  from  the 
influx  into  the  sea,  the  tide,  which  flows  a  consider- 
able way  above  the  town,  gives  it  a  command  of  trade 
and  means  of  ready  conveyance  for  commercial  pur- 
roses  to  eviiry  quarter  of  the  globe.  See  articles 
Ct.vDB,  GuKAT  BitiTAtif,  and  Scotland. 

The  first  steam-engine  In  Glasgow  connected  with 
cotton-spinning  was  erected  in  1792 ;  liut  it  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  that  any  con- 
siderable quontit}'  of  yam  was  spun  in  Scotland.     In 


1850  the  number  of  spindlea  employed  In  eotton-spin- 
ning,  connected  with  or  dependent  on  Glasgow, 
amounted  to  1,683,093,  and  the  cotton  consumed 
amounted  to  atmut  46,000,000  pounds,  or  120,000  boles. 
At  present  (1866)  the  consumption  does  not  appear  to 
have  Increased.  The  power-loom  was  first  introduced 
into  Glasgow  in  1798  by  Mr.  James  Robertson,  who 
brought  two  from  the  Hulks  in  the  Thames.  In  the 
following  year  40  looms  were  fitted  up  at  Milton,  and 
in  1801  Mr.  John  Monteith  had  200  looms  at  work  at 
Poilockshaws,  near  Glasgow.  In  1831  the  power- 
looms  in  or  dependent  on  Glasgow  had  increased  to 
16,137  ;  In  1860  they  amounted  to  "8,6G4,  and  produced 
the  dally  average  of  626,000  yards  of  cloth ;  at  present 
(1866)  there  are  almnt  20,000  or  27,000  power-looms, 
and  consequently  the  doily  produce  is  not  only  greater 
from  this  cause,  but  also  from  an  increase  in  speed. 
The  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  cotton  factories 
throughout  Scotland,  and  which  may  be  said  to  be  all 
connected  with  or  dependent  on  Glasgow,  in  1860  wuc 
8797  males,  and  27,628  females,  total  86,325 ;  while 
the  motive  power  was,  steam,  71,005  horse-power; 
water,  2812.  In  iiddition  to  the  cotton  spun  for  weav- 
ing, there  are  several  very  large  mant  factories  of 
sewing  thread;  and  to  that  of  power-loom  weaving 
there  must  be  added  all  the  beautiful  fabrics  that  are 
still  made  by  the  hand-loom,  and  which  employ  a  vast 
number  of  persons  and  a  large  capital.  These  consist 
of  munlins,  plain  and  fancy  hamess-curtalns,  jaconets, 
cambrics,  ginghams,  checks,  and  colored  tissues  of  all 
kinds  ;  while,  of  late  years,  mixed  fabrics,  consisting 
of  cotton  and  silk,  cotton  and  linen,  and  cotton  and 
wool,  have  nil  been  manufactured  to  a  ;reat  extent. 
To  the  many  thousand  hand-loom  weavers  th»t  still 
reside  in  Glasgow,  must  be  added  those  who  reside  in 
all  the  villages  for  many  miles  round,  and  even  In 
some  of  the  more  distant  towns  in  Scotland  and  north 
of  Ireland,  to  form  any  adequate  idea  of  the  extensive 
and  wide-spread  textile  manufacturing  interests  of 
Glasgow.  Sec  articles  EjiBRoiDBur,  Clyde,  and 
Steam  Navhiatios. 

The  next  great  branches  of  industry,  of  which  Glas- 
gow is  the  central  mart,  are  its  coal  and  iron  trades. 
Although  coal,  from  a  pretty  remote  period,  has  been 
wrought  round  the  city  chiefly  for  domestic  uses,  it  has 
only  been  since  the  introduction  of  the  steam-engine, 
and  still  more  since  the  discovery  of  the  economical 
mode  of  smelting  iron  by  the  hot  blast,  that  the  vast 
and  closely-packed  mineral  wealth  of  its  neighboring 
districts  has  been  at  all  fully  developed  and  turned  to 
profit. 

Steamahip-buUdinff. — Of  all  the  branches  of  indus- 
try belonging  to  Glasgow  and  its  harbor,  there  is  none 
of  modern  date  which  has  made  such  rapid  progress  as 
that  of  steamboat-building,  and  marine  engine-making. 
From  the  first  start  of  the  little  Cornet,  in  1812,  till 
1820,  theru  were  at  the  most  only  one  or  two  river 
steamers  launched  yeurl)',  and  of  a  tonnage  so  small 
as  to  be  scarcely  worth  notice.  About  that  period  this 
manufacture  received  a  new  Impulse,  and  began  at 
once  fairly  to  develop  itself.  From  1821  to  18.'i6  there 
were  88  steamers  built,  with  a  tonnage  of  4,200 ;  from 
1881  '  18-10  there  were  94  steamers,  with  a  tonnage  of 
17,6-:.  from  1841  to  1830  there  were  107  steamers, 
with  u  I  image  of  81,447 ;  while  during  the  three  years 
from  iHul  to  1663  there  were  206  steamers,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  1 11,713.  The  present  magnitude  of  this  in- 
dustry' ma)  however,  bo  best  appreciated  from  the 
fact  that  during  the  years  1853  and  1854,  the  then 
32  ship-builders  on  the  Clyde  had  constructed  or 
contracted  for  no  fewer  than  266  vessels,  including 
both  steam  nnd  sailing,  having  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  168,000,  for  which  also  marine  engines  were  con- 
structed or  in  progress,  of  29,000  horse-power;  the 
average  of  these  vessels  being  630  tons,  and  involving 
the  enormous  cost  of  nearly  £5,000,000  sterling. 

The  whole  number  and  tonnage  arriving  at  the  har- 
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bor  of  Glasgow  during  the  yt»n  1828-1664,  were  as 
follows : 


1    YMTt. 

•TVAM   ^ 

No. 

Mnu.            1 

1    1898 
1    1S40 

4,406 

814,816 

T.lOO 

4.S1,MII 

6,»)r 

9n,M9 

11.149 

8»4,!WT 

I    IKSO 

6,857 

891,088 

9,1»S 

8ra,i.'«» 

!    18M 

6,aM 

6(M,008 

11,880 

1,()90,S04 

The  progress  and  present  condition  of  the  river  and 
harbor,  howevi  -,  -re  probably  best  exhibited  by  the 
followiiiK  aljMtra;  if  the  revenue  of  the  trust  at  six 
different  periods : 


1800 £8,819 

ISaO 6,898 

1880 20,998 


1840 £4«,48I 

1880 64,948 

ISM 8»1,\S(» 

AnoTRArr  Aoooint  op  tiik  total  Niiiirir  or  Arrivals 
OK  Hailino  and  Btram  Vrrhrm  arkivki)  at  Tiir 
Harhok  ok  Olasoow,  Korkiom  asi»  Coastwisk,  in 
THE  Veak  E.viiiiiu  June  Mrtt,  ISM. 
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Port  nart/ft,  Ifarbnr,  or  Qunij  Pi(r«. — On  all  ves- 
sels arriving  ut  the  harlnir  of  (ilaMKOW,  2d.  per  register 
ton;  except  on  sleiiiii-veKsels  trading  on  the  Kiver 
Clyde  within  the  Cumbmer,  or  navigating  the  Criniin 
Canal,  which  are  ctmrged  '■'.  jwr  register  ton.  On 
all  vesseU  remaining  in  the  harlior  for  any  |)eriod  ex- 
ceeding '.'l  lawful  <lays,  Id.  jM-r  ton  jier  weeli. 

Weiijhing-diirt. — Kaeli  i-urt,  wagon,  or  other  carriage- 
load,  or  weight,  not  exceeding  Vi  cwt.,  Id.  each  ;  ex- 
ceeding 12  cwt.,  8il.  eaeh.  N.  U.  Weighing-dues,  not 
exigible  when  the  correct  weight  of  Ihu  goods  is  fur- 
nished. 

Cranf  Duet. — Each  hoist  not  exceeding  12  nwt.,  3<1. ; 
from  12  to  1.1  cwt.,  4d. ;  from  l.'i  to  20  cwt.,  fill.  Kach 
ton  of  machinery,  and  other  articles  exceeding  1  ton. 
Is.  ;  hemp  per  tun,  M,  \  marble  do..  In.  ;  timber  do., 
C<1.  Taking  out  and  ]iutting  in  machinery,  etc.,  of 
steamlKwts,  from  £'1  2s.  to  XH  »».,  aci-onling  to  the 
numl)er  of  hoists  and  trouble.  CrancHinen's  time  per 
hour,  or  part  of  an  liour,  (WX.  t'harges  for  water  sup- 
plied by  the  Clyde  Trustees  to  vesstds  in  the  harbor, 
vi*.  :  Vessels  under  2.")  tons  register,  (M.  each  ;  2.">  tons 
and  under  50,  Is.  each;  M  tons  and  umler  KHI,  Is.  ibi. 
each  :  10()  tons  and  under  1.10,  'M.  each ;  150  tons 
and  un<ler  200,  .'>s  each ;  200  tons  and  under  !(0(',  8s, 
each  ;  3o0  tons  and  under  4(S),  '.'s.  each  ;  400  ton.,  and 
upwani,  lOi". 

N.  H.  Steam-vessels  regularly  supplietl  oftener  than 
once  a  week,  to  l>e  charged  half  the  aliove  rates.  Mas- 
ters iif  vessels  re<|uiriug  water,  will  obtain  orders,  on 
application,  at  the  weighing-boxes  on  the  quays. 
PlaniM  und  Slui/rt. — Kor  loading  or  discliarging  ves- 
sels, 1^.  eai-h  plank  or  stige  i>er  we«<k.  Hkimti. — 4;ne 
penny  for  each  wagon  of  coal  loaded,  with  Is.  extra  nu 

each  cargo  for  reninving  the  rtione  to  and  from  the  I  in  the  I'nited  King(bim.  It  hencofolluwslhat  whileuni! 
vessel.  llnllitM. —  The  Civile  Trustees  remove  liallaK'.  ,  branch  of  nianufactiiro  or  trade  may  be  iliill,  aiitlicr 
from  vessels  on  either  nide  the  harlsir,  at  a  rate  not  ex-  '  may  l>e  pri>s|ierous,  and  acconlingly  (ila^gow  does  not 
ceeding  Is.  |)er  ton,  and  supply  clean  stone  ballast  at  I  fee!  any  of  those  dejiressions  which  so  freipiciilly  oi'- 
Is.  |M-r  ton.  The  River  Clyde  is  divided  into  thMe  {  cur  in  places  which  have  only  on«  o' twn  l>ranclii>s  of 
stages,  mill  the  following  are  the  tiinnago  dues  exigible  j  rnaiiufactiire  or  commerce.  The  great  iiii|u.«trial  iir- 
U|ionearli,vii.;  The  Arst  stage  extendi  fnimNtockwell- I  cu|<ationF  of  Ulasgow  are  its  cotton-spiiiniii);  iiml 
street  Ilridgs  tn  the  (lid  Kerry  at  Itenfrew,  l>eing  about  '  weaving  ;  its  ciiilierics  and  inin  munufactiircii ;  it* 
d<)<i  yards  t'l  the  east  of  (he  present  ferrv,  and  thf,  dues  iron  hhip-liuililing  ami  machine-making,  anii  its  ilioin- 
on  giMsIs  carried  nr  cimveyed  thereon,  are  two  thirds  ,  ical  maniifai  tores.  Accoriling  to  Dr.  Strung,  tlic  om- 
of  the  tonnage  dues  exlgilda  by  the  trustees.  Tlie  sumption  I'f  raw  cottoivin  (ilasgow  in  W.A  wns  alsivp 
■econd  stage  extemis  fnini  the  Old  Kerry  at  Iteiifrew  1,H8)  iiules  |ier  wtM>k,  of  from  4110  to  410  pounds  twh, 
t*>  the  mouth  ol  Oulinuir  Hum  ;  and  the  duos  ejigilile  'and  the  niimlier  of  puoer-liKmis  dependent  un  Glas- 
thereon  are  one  sixth  of  t)ie  tonna,^-e  dues  ;  and  the  gow  was  from  2tl,()()0  to  27,000,  prtHlucing  daily  alsml 
third  stage  axtanda  from  Ualmuir  liara  t«  Newark  1 700,000  j'arda  of  cWth.     In  the  west  of  8ciitbnd, «( 


Custle ;  and  the  dues  exigible  thereon  are  one  sixth 
part  of  the  tonnage  dues. 

The  above  is  the  whole  charge  upoH  the  ship  fur  the 
voyage  in  and  out  if  a  ship  sail  in  ballast.  If  s\^„ 
loads  an  outward  cargo,  the  tonnage  dues  thereon  will 
bo  charged  according  to  the  rates  specitied  above.  The 
cknrgti  for  lights  are  as  follows,  vli. :  northern  lights 
8^.  por  register  ton  ;  Cambrae  lights,  Id.  per  register 
ton.  The  charge  for  unloading  and  tjiking  in  a  cargo 
is  per  agreement  with  licensed  lumpers  or  iwrters  who 
ply  on  the  quay  fur  hire.  Theie  are  no  lixed  rates 
but  the  following  charges  may  be  considered  pretty 
near  the  mark  :  unloading  cotton,  15s.  per  100  bales 
or  about  9d.  |ier  ton,  and  for  taking  in  iron,  9d.  per 
ton.  The  other  items  of  charge  of  a  public  kind 
aflectiug  the  ship  are,  towing  up  and  down  the  river 
planks  and  stages  for  discliarging  a->d  loading  the  r.irl 
goes,  supplying  the  ship  with  water  and  the  rnniuviil 
of  ballast,  if  any  on  board,  and  ship.i  loaded  with  cot- 
ton usually  have  ballast.  Vbe  following  i,s  »  n^u 
forma  account  of  the  charges  on  a  ship  uf  5(i0  tou.i 
arriving  with  cotton,  remaining  in  the  harbor  for  u 
month,  loading  iron,  and  leaving  : 

Anchoraite  or  harbor  dues,  500  tons,  at  2d.  per  ton  £434 
Klver  or  tonna^u  duos  Inward,  say  SUO  tons  cotton, 

at  Is.  4d.  per  ton 20    0    n 

8lit'd  riueson  do.  at  Ifd.  per  ton 2    8    9 

I.ninpor's  charge  for  nnloadlni:  cargo,  do.  at  9d. . . . !  1 1    ft   q 
Klver  or  tonnage  dues  outwanl,  say  ou  70i)  tons  Iruu 

at  7d 20    t   4 

Shcil  lines  on  do.,  st  1  |d H  12  i| 

I.ninpor's  ehsrRo  for  lonillnr,  ut  9(1 jg    5    q 

Norlliorn  lli;bt«.     In  and  out,  ou  <bip  .tOO  tons,  at  a 

n-acllon  under  »d 17  jg 

(lyde  ll)5bt^  In  f.n.l  out,  on  do.  at  1(1 j    j 

Towlnif  ship  up  and  down  river,  9d.  each  way,  at 

Is.  fid 87  10 

Planks  and  stagi^N  discliarging  and  loading,  say 1  |a 

Siipplrtne  ship  with  wiiter  In  harbor 0  10 

UlscliirKlnn  ami  removing  ballast 7  jo 

Total £1,H  18  ~i 

On  all  ships  arriving  at  the  Itroomielaw,  either  from 
foreign  porta  or  coastwise,  2d.  |>er  register  ton  U  pnya- 
ble  to  the  Kivor  Trustees  in  name  of  harbor  or  (luay 
duty,  over  and  alwve  the  river  or  tonnage  ratos  on  the 
cargo. 

kntranee  to  Me  Hirrr. — As  a  guide  to  niariuers  It 
may  b«  inantioned  that  vessels  of  lit  feet  draft  uf  wa- 
ter can  arrive  at  the  harbor  of  (ila.sgiiw,  and  that  vcs- 
M'U  drawing  17  feet  aro  considered  regular  t.'ailnni. 
Vessels  drawing  l.'i  to  l(i  feet  may  always  arrive  and 
de)>art  without  touching  the  liottoni.  At  the  entrance 
to  the  liver,  vesstds  are  placed  under  the  r.|iar);ii  ol' 
pilots,  wiiu  aro  well  acquainted  with  the  (.'hunncl, 
which  is  well  marked  with  beacons  and  Imovs.  It 
may  be  considered  that  the  river  is  deeiwiiin^  ut  the 
rate  i>}  one  fiMPt  in  cviiry  five  years.  A  ship  on  n^aoli- 
ing  the  mouth  of  the  :iver  had  twst  coninienee  as- 
cending ut  half-tide.  There  are  no  (wrticulur  usages 
connected  with  the  harlMir  of  (ilasgow  beyond  those 
adopted  on  most  other  rivers  and  harlwrs.  l,i\;hl» 
are  |Mrmitted  in  the  briibor  from  (1  a.m.  to  10  r.ji. 

(ilasgow  may  \v  said  to  lie  cotmofiotiUiH  in  her  com- 
merce und  nianufiu  >  ures,  uniting  within  herself  the  Ims- 
nesses  uod  trades  ot  almost  every  other  town  and  citv 
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which  Glasgow  is  the  central  mart,  there  were,  in 
18.M,  6,448,000  tons  of  coal  drawn  from  the  pits,  of 
which  2,15*2,800  tons  were  consumed  in  the  msnnfac- 
tiiro  of  pig  iron.  d67,200  in  the  oonvorsion  of  pig  iron 
into  innileable  it'on,  making  in  all,  2,520,000  tons  used 
in  connoction  with  the  manufacture  of  iron,  while 
<l2li,-21  tons  wero  shipper.,  nnd  148,812  tons  sent  be- 
vond  the  boundories  by  railways,  leaving  for  the  mnnn- 
fiii'turing  consumption  and  dompstic  use  of  the  (ilasgow 
district  2,«5!),427  tons.  The  produce  of  pig  iron  in  the 
roimties  of  Lanarlc  and  Ayr,  in  1854,  amounted  to 
717,(iOO  tons,  122,684  tons  of  which  were  shipped  direct 
to  foreign  countries,  294,194  tons  were  sent  coastwise 
'mm  the  Clyde,  Port  Dundas  and  the  western  ports  of 
the  Clyde  estuary,  while  22,865  tons  were  sent  away 
liy  railways,  and  171,360  tons  were  converted  into 
mnlleal)lo  iron,  leaving  the  remaining  100,497  tons  for 
founilcry  and  other  purposes  of  the  district.  Mallea- 
lile  iron  during  the  same  year  was  manufactured  to  the 
ertcnt  of  122,400  tons.  The  value  of  the  whole  coal 
mill  iriiu  business  to  the  district  iv  1854  may  bo  reck- 
oned lit  about  i  1,872,000,  of  which  4:1,973,000  was 
paid  ill  wages  to  3!i,9()0  |)ersons. 

Tlie  chemical  products  of  Glasgow  are  multifarious, 
consisting  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  nitric,  and  acetic 
acids  and  their  various  salts  ;  bloaching-powder, 
soda,  soap,  cudbear,  biohroinatu  of  potash,  sugar  of 
lead,  iodine,  salts  of  ammonia,  alum,  prusiilate  of 
potash,  naptlia,  pitch,  oil,  animal  charcoal,  bone  tar, 
cream  of  tartar,  etc.,  etc.  The  works  of  8t.  Rollox, 
situate  In  the  north-oast  quarter  of  Glasgow,  constitute 
[wrhnps  the  largest  chemical  oitablishment  in  the 
world.  They  cover  about  12  acres  of  ground,  eni|doy 
alKivo  1000  men,  consuming  annually  about  2(),(K)U 
tons  of  common  salt,  and  80,000  tons  of  coal,  and  pro- 
ducing of  soda,  bleaching-jwfwder,  sulphuric  acid,  anil 
soup,  etc.,  alimit  25,000  tons.  The  lofty  chimneys  of 
St.  Ifollox  aro  among  the  curiosities  of  the  city,  one 
of  them  being  460  feet  high,  50  feet  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  M  feet  at  the  top.  While  commerce  and 
niiiiiiifacturcs  had  thus  given  the  city  a  stimulating 
and  onward  progress,  science  and  art  had  also  added 
tlicir  mighty  aid  in  elfecting  impnivement.  As  a 
proof  of  this  it  may  bo  bo  mentioned  that  in  1769  the 
lirst  act  for  dee|)ening  the  River  Clyde  was  obtained  j 
and  llmt,  in  1764,  James  Watt  made  in  Glasgow  his 
llrst  model  of  a  stoara-engine. 

/V/iii/a/im. — If  the  foregoing  tables  give  some  idea 
of  thu  advance  of  Glasgow  as  a  commercial  and  inanu- 
facturi-'|f  city,  the  following  table  of  its  progressive 
popiilat.dn  during  the  present  century  will  render  this 
more  apparent : 
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In  1856  the  ostiniatcd  |«)pulation  of  Glasgow  and  its 
suliurbs  was  almut  4(M),000,  having  been  nearly  quintu- 
pled in  60  years ! 

CcsTims  IliiTirs  coi.i.kitsii  at  <5laroow,  a!;o  tiik   Ni'm- 

IlKlt    AND  ToSN  AOR   Ol-    TMK     .iMII'S     IIKt.ONOlNO    TOTIIF 
I'ORT  IX  TUa  UNIiaBMSSTIOWltn    i>All8. 
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Glasgow  now  ranks  as  thi.  fourth  exporting  port  in 


the  empire,  being  in  this  respect  surpassed  only  hy 

Liverpool,  London,  and  Hull. 

Account  or  thk  declarkd  Valuw  or  Tua  Pbodook  aku 

MASttrACTCRBS     or    TlIK    IINITBI)    KlNOUOM    KXPOKTKO 

rsoH  Olasiiow,  Port  Olaeoow,  ani>  Okkknock,  m 
1862,  ISM,  AND  1884,  kkhi'kotivkly;  showino  also  thk 
AuoDNT  or  Customs  Dutiks  collkotid  at  iacu  or 
TntSK  Ponra  in  thk  abovi  Ykars. 


Ports  on  tbo 
ClyJa. 

AHgregAto  vatuo  of  exporta  of  Orlll&h  mid  IrUb  produce 
■ndoif  .ufliclur«i. 

ISSl. 
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ISU. 
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Port  Glasgow. 
Greonock 

Totol 

£!J,87l),878 
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107,288 
487,823 

£4,90^BBT 

98^488 

804,808 

£4,062,098 

£8,818,447      {    £8,888,498      j 

Portii  oil  tha 
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Amonnl  of  cuitonii  dulln  gollMtod  on  imytirtod  »rtlcl«i. 

18i«.            1            IHt8.            1            ISM. 

ilasgow 

I'ort  Olasgow. 

Greenock 

Total 

X682,668 

82,411 

429,808 

£687,874 
104,984 
426,180 

£666,t>18 

90,896 

647,784 

£1,1(U,884 

£1,219,078 

£1,80.5,468 

Olaas  (Ger.  and  Du.  (Jlaa ;  Kr.  Vitre,  Veire ;  It. 
Vetro ;  Sp.  Vidrio ;  Rus.  iSteklo ;  Lat.  Vititim),  a 
transparent,  brittle,  factitious  body.  It  is  formed  by 
mixing  together  some  sort  of  siliceous  earth,  as  tine 
sand,  or  pounded  Hint  with  an  alkali,  such  as  suda, 
pot-ash,  or  pearl-ash,  uiid  subjecting  them  to  a  strong 
iioat.  hy  this  means  they  ore  melted  into  a  transpa- 
rent, soft,  tenacious  mass,  that  may,  wlum  hot,  be 
formed  into  thin  plates,  bent  and  shaped  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  When  ccml  it  becomes  brittle,  and  is  de- 
nominated glass.  Litharge,  minium,  borax,  thn  black 
oxyd  of  manganese,  etc.,  are  sometimes  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  according  to  the  purposes  to 
which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

The  kinds  of  glass,  and  their  ingredients,  are  stated 
by  Dr.  l!ro  as  follows : 

"  There  are  Are  distinct  kinds  of  glass  at  present  manufac- 
tured :  1.  Flint  glass,  or  glass  of  lead ;  2.  Plato  glass,  or  glass 
of  pure  soda ;  8.  Crown  glass,  tho  best  window  glsss ;  4.  Krosd 
glass,  a  coarse  window  glass ;  8,  Itottlc,  or  coarse  green 
glass. 

"  1.  Flint  OtOM,  so  named  bccauso  tho  slHceous  Ingredient 
was  orlginsUy  employed  In  tlio  form  of  ground  flints.  It  la 
now  nisdn  of  tbe  following  composition  : 

rum. 

Pnrllled  Lynn  sand 100 

Litharge,  or  red  lend 60 

rurlllod  Pearl-ash. . . , 80 

"  To  correct  tho  green  color  derived  from  combustible  mat- 
ter, or  oxyd  of  Iron,  a  little  black  oxyd  of  manganese  is 
xddod,  and  sometimes  nltru  snd  ai'Beulc.  Tho  fusion  is  ac- 
coiiipllslied  naiiiilly  In  about  80  hours. 

"%  Ptalf  aiami.—Onoi  enrbonatu  of  sorts,  procured  by 
decomposing  common  salt  with  prarl-ash,  is  employed  as  the 
Hiix.    Tht  proportion  of  the  materials  Is, 

Pnro  sand 48-0 

llry  subcarbonatn  of  80<la 26-8 

Pure  uulcklluie 4-0 

NItro 1-8 

Hrokeii  plate  glass S6H)— 100-0 

About  70  parts  of  good  idatc  glass  may  be  run  off  from  those 
materials. 

"8.  rniien,  or /Ins  Window  Olanf This  Is  made  of  sand 

vltrlfled  by  thu  Impure  barilla  iiianiifactured  by  Incineration 
of  sea-weed  on  the  Hcotcli  and  Irish  shores.  Tho  most  ap- 
proved T;um|[H)sitlon  la, 

Uy  initAniire.    Ily  w»if{hl. 

Fine  and  purified 6  200 

Host  kelp  ground II  880 

"4.  Uniaii  (i'/a«».— This  Is  made  of  a  mixture  of  soap- 
boilers' waste,  kelp,  and  sanil  The  first  Ingredient  cansists 
of  lliiiu  used  for  rendering  the  alkali  of  I'e  sonp-tioller  caus- 
tic, the  Insoluble  matter  of  this  kelp  or  barilla,  and  a  qnan- 
tlty  of  salt  and  water,  all  In  a  pasly  state.  The  proportions 
neressarlly  vary.  Two  of  the  waste,  one  of  kelp,  and  olio  of 
•ami,  form  a  pretty  K'uid  broad  glass.  They  are  mixed 
togolher,  dried,  and  frilled. 

"  8.  Itiititt  (llaim  la  Iho  coarsost  kind.  It  Is  made  of  Map- 
ers"  waste  and  ilver  miiiil.  In  proportions  which  practice  must 
detnrmliie  nrcordlng  to  the  i|nanllly  of  the  waste:  flino 
soap-boilers  extracting  more  saline  matter,  and  others  less, 
from  their  kelps.  lUmimon  sand  and  lime,  with  a  little  com- 
mon clay  and  sea  salt,  form  a  cheap  mixture  fi  r  bottle  glas':.'* 
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HuUmcal  Notices  wM  retptct  to  GUx$*. — The  nunu- 
facture  of  glass  is  one  of  the  veiy  highest  beauty  and 
utility.  It  is  most  probable  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
wonderful  art,  as  we  are  for  the  gift  of  letters,  to  the 
Phoenicians.  According  to  Pliny  (//i<.  jVa<.,  lib.  xxxvi., 
c.  26),  glass  had  been  made  for  many  ages,  of  sand  found 
near  the  mouth  of  the  small  River  Belus  in  Phuinicia. 
"  The  report,"  soys  he,  "  is,  that  the  crew  of  a  mer- 
chant ship  laden  with  nitre  (.fossil  alkali)  having  used 
some  pieces  of  it  to  support  the  kettles  placed  on  the 
fires  they  had  made  on  the  sand,  were  surprised  to  see 
pieces  formed  of  a  translucent  substance,  or  glass. 
This  was  a  sufficient  hint  for  the  manufacture.  Inge- 
nuity (ruliita  ft  ittffeniote  toUrtia)  was  immediately  at 
work,  to  improve  the  process  thus  happily  suggested. 
Hence  the  magneticai  stone  came  to  bo  added,  from  an 
idea  that  it  contained  not  only  iron,  but  glass.  They 
also  used  clear  pebbles,  shells,  and  fossil  sand.  Indian 
glass  is  said  to  be  formed  of  native  cr^'titai,  and  is  on 
that  account  superior  to  every  other.  Phcrniciaa  glass 
is  prepared  with  light  dry  wood,  to  which  copper  and 
nitre  are  added,  the  last  being  principally  brought 
from  Ophir.  It  is  occasionally  tinged  with  dilfercnt 
colors.  Sometimes  it  is  brought  to  the  desired  slia|>e 
by  being  blo^vn,  sometimes  by  being  ground  on  a 
lathe,  and  sometimes  it  is  embossed  like  silver."  Si- 
don,  he  add.t,  is  famous  for  this  manufacture.  It  was 
there  that  mirrors  were  first  invented.  In  Pliny's 
time,  glttSH  was  made  in  Italy  of  tine  sand  on  the  shore 
between  Cumae  and  the  Lucrine  Hay.  If  this  l>e  a 
correct  description  of  the  glass  of  India  in  the  age  of 
Pliny,  it  has  since  fallen  off  verj'  much  ;  Indian  glass 
being  now  almut  the  very  worst  that  is  made.  At 
present,  the  Hindoos  manufacture  it  of  fragnient«  of 
broken  glass,  quartz,  and  impure  soda,  an  article 
found  native  in  many  parts  of  India,  |)articularly  in 
the  south.  The  furnaces  are  so  bad  that  they  ran  not 
melt  our  common  Iwttle  glass. — Hamilton's  Mi/nore, 
vol.  HI.,  p.  870.  The  glass  of  China  is  much  better 
than  that  of  India,  though  still  verj-  inferior  to  that  of 
Europe. 

The  general  term  glats  is  emplo^'od  by  chemists 
to  denote  all  mineral  substances  which,  on  the  a|>- 
plication  of  heat,  ytA»»  thniugh  a  state  of  fusion  into 
hard  and  brittle  masses,  and  which,  though  not  al- 
ways transparent,  exhibit  a  lustrous  fra-.'turo  when 
broken.  The  glatis  of  conmierce,  however,  to  whiili 
our  remarks  are  restricted,  or  the  transparent  and  arti- 
ficial suljstance  which  is  usually  distinguished  by  the 
generic  name,  is  produced  by  the  Igneous  fusion  of 
siliceous  earth  with  certain  alkaline  eartht  or  salts,  or 
with  metallic  oxyds.  The  ctymulugy  of  the  wunl  has 
lieen  much  disputed.  It  Is  di-rivetl  by  some  from  the 
iMt'iu  i/larirt,  ice,  its  resemblance  to  wliiih  is  thought  to 
have  suggested  the  title.  Others  have  remarfcctl,  that 
the  common  Latin  designation  of  this  substance  is 
ritrum  ;  and  as  th'  Homuns  applied  this  term  in  com- 
mon with  the  word  y^rum,  to  tliu  plant  which  we  call 
woad.  they  have  deduced  it  from  the  latter  of  thes<>, 
either  Ivecause  the  ashes  cf  this  plant  weni  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  glass,  or  because  it  exhibited  some- 
thing of  the  bluish  color  which  is  pnx'ured  from  woad. 
(lUusum,  the  numa  given  to  anther  by  th?  ancient 
Gauls  anil  Kritons,  bus  also  lieen  assigned  as  thi  .-Hgin 
of  the  »,ird.  Itut  none  of  thes>>  etyi.ions  appear  very 
Mtlsfsctory.  'I'hc  most  plausible  theory  is  that  which 
derixes  the  term  fhim  the  .Saxon  ypxh  gti»-ninn ^  or  the 
the  (ierniun  ylfiurn,  iplimlrre,  which  are  prol»ttl)ly  con- 
tractions iif  the  Anglo-Saxon  i/r-liran,  to  shine,  to  be 
bright.  I'his  view  is  In  a  great  degree  conHrmed  by 
the  sense  in  w^icb  the  tenu  glass  and  its  derivatives 
•re  '...,..... V  y  our  older  writers,  who  fn-nuently 
•fiply  it  to  shining  or  glittering  sulmlancrs,  without 
reference  to  cidor  or  transparency. 

In  the  most  remote  ages  the  art  of  liiowing  glass 
Into  IwttIcK,  making  it  Into  vasei,  coloring  it  to  inii- 
lulv  piociuu*  atones,  melting  It  Into  enu.-mutui  nuuaes 


to  make  pillars,  rolling  and  polishing  it  into  mirrors 
and  tinting  it  into  parts,  were  all  perfectly  well  known! 
For  its  origin  we  must  look  to  Egypt,  the  parent  of  so 
many  collateral  arts.  The  stor}'  of  the  lanelites  bav- 
<jig  set  fire  to  a  forest,  and  the  heat  becon  :ing  so  in- 
tense  that  it  mado  the  nitre  and  sand  melt  and  flow 
along  the  mountain  side,  and  that  they  afterward  did 
artificially  what  had  been  tho  result  of  accident,  mny 
be  set  down  as  equally  fabulous  with  the  story  of  tho 
pirates,  who  are  said  to  have  landed  on  the  sen  beach 
and  wishing  to  make  their  cauldron  boil,  piled  up  some 
vitreous  atones  and  placed  on  them  a  quantity  of  sea- 
weed and  blacks  of  wood,  causing  so  strong  a  heat 
that  the  stones  were  softened  and  ran  down  on  the 
sand,  which,  melting  and  mixing  with  the  alkali 
l)ecame  a  diaphanous  and  glassy  mass.  The  fictitious 
character  of  both  these  stories  is  proved  by  the  simple 
fact  that  it  requires  the  most  intense  furnace  heat  to 
insure  the  combination  of  the  sand  with  the  nitre, 

Under  these  circumstances  we  are  Ji'stificd  in  be- 
lieving that  glass-making  bad  its  origin  at  the  same 
time  with  the  l)aking  of  bricks  and  pottery.  The 
smelting  of  ores,  too,  required  a  furnace  sufficiently 
intense  to  fuse  the  silicates  analogous  to  glass  and 
hence  it  may  be  safely  inferred,  that  in  the  age  when 
melting  and  working  metal  was  known,  tho  art  of 
making  glass  was  also  practiced.  In  the  Inrnk  of  ,Iol) 
the  most  precious  things  are  compared  to  wisdom  but 
still  more  precious  are  gold  and  glass.  The  HclirowB 
must  have  becom'3  acquainted  with  glass  while  in 
Egypt,  and  in  consequence  of  their  proximity  to  the 
I'lm-niciuna ;  and  it  is  now  generally  lielioved  that 
tlieso  two  nations  had  the  merit  of  originntiii);  and 
establishing  its  manufacture.  The  Athenian  enilmssa- 
dors,  in  order  to  ).;'ive  an  idea  of  the  magnificence  dis- 
play'?<l  at  the  court  of  the  great  king  of  Persia,  said 
that  they  drank  in  cups  of  glass  and  gold.  Some 
writers  affirm  that  the  Kgyptians  in  some  instances 
sealed  up  their  dead  in  a  coating  of  glass,  and  glass- 
houses are  said  not  to  have  been  unconiinun  in  that 
wonderful  countri".  Home  authors  ascrilie,  with  \?rv 
plausilde  reason,  tbc  discovery  of  glass-making  to  the 
priests  iif  Vulcan  at  'I  hfilies  and  .Memphis,  tlie  (greatest 
chemists  in  the  ancient  world.  The  Egyptians  are 
also  known  to  have  made  enamels  of  divers  colors 
which  they  applied  on  pottery,  magnificent  s|)ecimens 
of  wliich  are  still  extant,  and  aro  calle<l  I'^gy  ptiaii  porce- 
lain. These  are  chiafiy  covered  with  Iteautiful  liluo  or 
green,  and  group-  of  fiowers  or  designs  are  trmcd  in 
black,  (ihtss  lieads  and  other  ornaments  made  of 
that  substance,  skillfully  manufactured  and  lieaiitifullr 
coi.-rcd,  h.-ive  liccn  found  adorning  uiumniics,  which 
are  known  to  be  upward  of  .'((HK)  years  old.  It  is 
certain  that  Tyre,  .Sidon,  and  Alexanilriu,  were  long 
celebrated  for  their  glass,  and  furnished  the  greater 
projurtion  cif  that  used  at  Knme.  rnderthe  Roman 
empire  the  l'".gyptians  still  preserved  their  superiuritv 
ill  th.'  art  iif  glass-making,  and  it  is  said  that  .\urcliaM 
caused  thcni  to  pay  their  triluite  in  that  manufudure. 
.Xdrian  mentions  that  he  had  received  drinking-glassos 
of  viirious  colors  from  a  priest  of  a  famous  temple  in 
Kgyjit,  and  gives  instructions  that  they  are  net  to  Im 
used  but  on  the  greatest  (Hcasiiins,  anil  uu  the  most 
solemn  feast  days.  To  these  places  tho  art  was  ex- 
I  lusivcly  confined  for  some  centuries,  and  was  an  ortirle 
of  luxury,  being  chiefly  in  tho  form  of  urns  nrdrinlt- 
Ing-i'Uiis  of  the  most  elalH)rate  workmanship,  and  ex- 
quisitely emliellishcd  with  raised,  chaseil,  ornnMiiifiMti'd 
llguras.  The  llarlierinl  or  Portland  vase,  iiini|««ed 
of  deep  blue  glass,  with  figures  of  a  delieate  while 
opaque  sulistaMie  raised  in  relief,  is  a  splemlid  spaii- 
men,  ami  whs  found  in  the  tomb  of  Alexander  ScveruH. 
who  dM  A.  i>.  'ixh. 

Thiv  art  of  glass-makl.ig  seems  to  have  lueii  intm- 

duce<l  Into  Italy  l>y  the  Komans  after  their  lonqni'sl^ 

In  Asia  in  the  tiniu  of  Ciceni,  and  the  fir-'t  gla»*-wor)ii 

'  there  wen  said  to  have  beun  near  the  l-'laininian  Clr- 
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cus.  It  is  highly  probable  that  these  workmen  wore 
imported  from  Egypt.  Tlie  lue  of  glass  seems  rapidly 
to  have  increastd,  and  to  have  become  very  common, 
fur  we  find  an  emperor  in  the  third  century  of  the 
Christian  era  saying,  that  he  was  disgusted  with  so 
low  and  vnlgar  an  object  as  glass,  and  that  he  would 
only  drink  from  vessels  of  gold.  By  this  time  the 
manufacture  of  glass  was  so  considerable  that  an  im- 
post was  laid  on  it,  and  it  was  extensively  employed 
in  the  decorations  of  buildings,  while  ip  glass  mosaics 
were  combined  the  most  brilliant  colors. 

Glass  was  manufactured  at  Rome  into  various  arti- 
cles of  convenience  and  ornament.  Pliny  mentions 
that  Nero  gave  6000  sesterces  (£50,000  according  to 
the  ordinary  method  of  reckoning),  for  two  glass  cups, 
each  having  two  handles  !  TheSe,  however,  must 
have  been  of  an  immense  sir-e  and  of  exquisite  work- 
manship; for  glass  was  then  in  common  uOc  for  ''rink- 
ing  vessels,  and  was  used  oven  in  the  form  of  Irattles 
in  which  to  keep  wine. — Mart.,  Epig.,  lib.  ii.,  22,  40, 
and  lil).  iv.,  80. 

From  the  circumstance  of  colored  glass  beads  and  am- 
ulets having  been  found  among  Druidical  remains  in  this 
country,  it  has  been  argued  by  Pennont  and  otiiers  that 
the  art  of  making  glass  was  known  in  Britain  before 
its  invasion  by  the  Komans.  It  can  hardly,  however, 
be  believed  that  a  people  who  had  made  very  triflins; 
advances  in  civiliziition,  and  who,  it  is  known,  were 
entirely  unacquainted  with  any  otlier  art,  should  be 
fnunc  not  only  conversant  with  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  a  Lomplioated  and  highly  ingenious  prov'ess,  but 
should  excel  in  it  j  for  the  beads  and  amulets  spoken 
of  are  of  exquisite  workmanship,  and  beautifully  col- 
ored in  imitation  of  the  rarest  and  most  precious  stones. 
There  acems  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  ancient 
Britons  procured  these  in  the  course  of  traffic  with  the 
Syrians,  who  visited  the  island  as  we  do  tliose  in  the 
South  Seas,  to  drive  a  trade  with  their  savage  inhabitants 
in  toys  and  trinkets,  giving  them  these  in  exchange 
for  skins  or  other  nutural  productions.  By  whatever 
means,  however,  these  ornaments  came  into  Britain, 
it  is  certain  that  thej'  were  in  extensive  use,  though 
principally  for  religious  purposes,  long  prior  to  the 
Komau  invasion,  as  they  are  found  in  baiTows  or  tu- 
muli of  a  much  older  date.  One  at  Stonohengo,  in 
particular,  on  beiag  opened  was  found  to  be  filled  with 
them. 

(jiain  Ncidyr,  or  Druidical  glass  rings,  generally 
al)out  half  as  wide  os  our  finger-rings,  but  much 
thicker,  have  frcquentlj'  been  found.  The  vulgar 
superstition  regarding  these  was,  that  they  were  pro- 
duced by  snukes  joining  their  heads  together  and  liiss- 
Inir  when  a  kind  of  bubble  liko  a  ring  was  formed 
round  the  head  of  them,  whi<h  the  others,  continuing 
to  hiss,  l)lew  on  till  it  came  off  at  the  tail,  when  it  im- 
mediately hardened  into  a  gluHs  ring.  Success  was 
thought  to  attend  any  one  who  was  fortunate  enough  to 
find  one  of  those  anake-stimos.  They  were  evidently 
teads  of  glass  cniployed  by  the  Druids,  under  the 
name  of  charms,  to  deceive  the  vulgar.  'I'lioy  are 
usually  of  a  green  color,  but  some  of  them  are  blue, 
and  others  variegated  with  wavy  streaks  of  blue,  red, 
aiul  white. 

(llass  utensils  have  been  found  in  Herculaneum, 
which  city  was  destroyed  by  an  eru,ition  of  Mount 
Vesuvius  in  the  re'.gn  of  Titus  (a.  d.  7i>).  A  jilate  of 
glass  also  found  there  has  occasioned  much  speculation 
as  to  Its  uses.  Similar  plates,  to  which  Plitiy  gave  the 
name  of  rilnm  rnmerm,  acorn  to  have  lieon  employed, 
in  a  mauuer  not  very  well  undcrstoiKl  by  us,  as  panel- 
ing for  their  rooms.  It  is  disputed  whctlicr  or  not 
glass  was  usid  in  llerculaneunt  for  wimlows. 

IMon  I'assius  and  I'ctninius  Arbiter  concur  In  tlieir 
account  of  the  discovery  of  niallcalile  or  tluctilo  ghm 
liy  tt  ccloliratcd  Roman  urchitect,  whose  succesi'  In  the 
restoral)un  to  Its  position  of  a  portico  which  loaned  to 
one  aide,  had  ruiued  the  envy  and  jealousy  of  Ti- 


berius, and  occasioned  his  banishment  from  Rome. 
Thinking  that  his  discovery  would  disarm  the  empe- 
ror's wrutb,  the  artist  appeared  before  him  bearing  a 
glass  vessel,  which  he  dashed  upon  the  ground.  Kot- 
withstunding  the  violence  of  the  blow,  it  was  merely 
dimpled,  as  if  it  had  been  brass.  Taking  a  hammer 
from  bis  breast,  he  then  beat  it  out  into  its  original 
shape ;  but  Inst  ad  of  giving  him  the  reward  which  he 
had  expected,  the  emperor  ordered  the  unfortunate 
artisan  to  be  beheaded,  remarking,  that  if  his  discovery 
were  known,  gold  would  soon  be  held  of  us  little  value 
as  common  clay.  This  is  probably  another  version  of 
the  story  told  by  Pliny,  of  an  artificer  who  made  the 
same  discovery,  and  whose  workshop  was  demolished 
liy  those  who  had  an  interest  in  preventing  the  intro- 
duction of  an  article  which  would  lower  the  value  of 
gold,  silver,  and  brass.  Although  it  might  not  be  justi- 
fiable to  give  unqualified  disbelief  to  these  stories,  yet 
the  knowledge  we  at  present  possess  would  restrict  the 
possibility  of  sucli  a  discovery  within  the  narrowest 
limits.  The  union  of  the  properties  of  mallrAbility 
and  vitrification  seems  to  be  incompatible.  Some  me- 
tullic  substances,  by  the  application  of  intense  heat, 
are  reduced  to  the  state  of  glass,  but  at  tho  same  time 
lose  their  malleability  ;  which  fact  would  seem  to  im- 
ply that  it  is  impossible  to  communicate  tlie  latter 
property  to  glass.  The  extraordinary  stories  above 
mentioned  have,  however,  been  rationally  enough  ex- 
plained by  modem  chemists.  It  has  been  observed  by 
Kuuckel,  that  a  composition  having  a  glassy  appear- 
ance, and  sufficiently  pliant  to  be  wrought  by  the 
hammer,  maj-  be  formed ;  and  by  Neumann,  that,  in 
the  fusion  of  muriate  of  silver,  a  kind  cf  glass  is 
formed,  which  may  be  shaped  or  beaten  into  diS'erent 
figures,  and  may  be  pronounced  in  some  degree  duc- 
tile. Blancourt  in  his  VAvt  de  la  I'errerie,  mentions 
an  artist  who  presented  a  bust  of  ductile  glass  to  the 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  minister  of  Louis  XIIl.  Put  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  moru  fortunate  tlian  1  is 
predecessors;  for  he  was  di omed  to  Imprisonn, tnt  for 
life,  for  "  the  politic  reasons,"  as  Blancourt  with  iiuch 
simplicity  observes  (wo  ((uoto  from  the  translation 
published  in  ](JS)9),  "which,  it  is  believed,  the  cardinal 
entertained  from  the  consideration  of  tho  conseciuences 
<if  that  secret,"  which  no  doubt  led  him  to  fear  lest 
the  established  interests  of  French  glass  manufacturers 
might  bo  injured  by  tho  discover)'.  From  expressions 
use<l  by  Blancourt  in  other  jmrts  of  his  work,  wo 
think,  that  by  malleable  glass,  such  as  was  produced 
by  this  artist,  he  understooil  some  composition  similar 
to  those  which  Kuncke'  and  Neumann  discovered,  and 
was  not  very  exact  in  limiting  the  term  to  that  vit- 
reous substance  which  we  now  generally  understand 
when  we  speak  of  glass. 

The  precise  period  at  which  the  making  of  window 
glass  came  into  practice  is  not  now  cortaiiily  known. 
Tho  Roman  windows  were  filled  with  a  semi-trans- 
parent substance  called  la/iis  specularis,  a  fossil  of  tl\e 
class  of  mica,  which  readily  splits  Into  thin  smooth 
lamina!  or  plates.  This  sulistance  Is  found  in  masses 
of  10  or  12  inches  In  breadth,  and  three  In  thickness  ; 
and,  when  sliced,  very  much  resembles  horn,  instead 
of  which  it  is  to  this  day  often  employed  by  lantom- 
inakers.  The  Roiumiis  >,i'ro  chielly  supplied  with  this 
article  from  the  island  of  (Cyprus,  where  it  abounds. 
So  good  a  substltutij  for  glass  It  la  said  to  have  been, 
that,  besides  being  euiployei  for  the  admission  of 
light  into  the  Roumn  houses,  it  was  also  used  In  the 
construction  of  hot-houses,  for  raising  and  pnitorting 
<lelIcato  plants  ;  so  that,  by  using  It,  tho  ICmpcror  Ti- 
berius hud  cucumber!  at  his  taiile  tliroughout  l.he 
wholu  year.  It  is  still  much  employed  In  Russia  in- 
stead of  glass  for  windows. 

There  is  no  |>osit!v.)  mention  of  the  use  of  glass  for 
windows  befuro  the  tine  of  Uictantius,  at  the  close  of 
tho  third  century.  But  the  passage  in  that  writer 
which  records  the  fact  (i>«  Itpif.  Dei,  cap.  8),  also 
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shows  that  the  lapis  tpfcularU  still  retained  its  place. 
Glass  windows  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  8'.  Je- 
rome, as  being  used  in  his  time  (a.  i>.  422).  After 
this  period  we  meet  with  frequent  mention  of  them. 
Joannes  Philip.tinUH  (a.  i>.  680)  states  that  glass  was 
fastened  into  the  windws  with  plaster. 

The  Venerable  liede  asserts  that  glass  windows 
were  first  introduced  into  Knghind  in  the  year  674, 
by  the  Abbot  Hene<lict,  who  brought  aver  artificers 
skilU'd  in  the  art  of  making  window  gloss,  to  glaze 
the  church  and  mouaste  y  of  Weartnouth.  The  use 
of  window  glass,  however,  was  then,  and  for  many 
centuries  nfterwani,  confined  entirely  to  buildings  ai>- 
propriated  to  religious  purposes  ;  but  in  the  14th  .en- 
tury  it  wos  so  much  in  demand,  though  still  confined  to 
sacred  eiilfices  and  ornamental  purposes,  that  glazing 
had  liccome  a  regular  trade.  This  appears  from  a  con- 
tract entered  into  by  the  church  authorities  of  Vork 
Cathedral,  in  UtiW,  with  n  glazier,  t'  glaze  t'le  west 
windows  of  that  structure;  a  piece  of  work  which  he 
undertook  to  perform  at  the  rate  of  8ix|)cnce  per  foot 
for  white  glass,  and  one  shilling  per  foot  for  colored. 
Gla.«s  windows,  however,  did  not  l)ecome  common  in 
England  till  the  close  of  the  12th  century.  Until  tliis 
periwi  tliey  were  rarely  to  be  found  in  private  houses, 
and  were  deemed  a  great  luxurj-,  and  a  token  of  great 
magnificence.  The  windows  of  tlio  houses  wore  till 
then  filled  with  oiled  paper,  or  wooden  lattices.  In 
cathedrals,  these  and  sheets  of  linen  supplied  the  place 
of  glass  till  the  Hth  ccnturj- ;  in  meaner  cdifiMs  lat- 
tices continued  in  use  till  the  18th. 

The  glass  of  the  Venetians  was  superior  to  any  tnade 
elsewlien-,  and  for  many  years  commanded  the  nmrkst 
of  nearly  all  Kuroiw.  Their  most  extensive  glass- 
works were  est.ildlshcd  at  Murano,  a  small  village  in 
the  ncighborho(Hl  of  Venice;  liut  the  prtnluce  was  al- 
ways recognized  liy  the  name  of  Venetian  glass.  IJa- 
ron  von  Ixiwhen,  in  his  Atuil/i»u  of  Aiibililt/  in  iln 
Urii/in,  strifes  that,  "  so  useful  were  the  glass-makers  at 
one  periixl  in  Venice,  and  so  great  the  revenue  aicru- 
ing  to  the  repuMIc  from  their  manufacture,  that,  to 
encourage  tlie  men  engaged  in  it  to  remain  in  .Murano, 
tho  senate  made  tliem  all  burgesses  of  Venice,  anil 
allowed  noliles  to  marry  their  daughters  ;  whereas,  if 
a  nolileman  married  the  daughter  of  any  other  trades- 
man, the  issue  were  not  reputed  noble." 

The  skill  of  the  Venetians  in  glass-making  was 
especially  remarkulde  in  the  excellence  of  their  mir- 
rors. Ilerkmun,  wh.i  has  minutely  invjstigated  the 
subject,  is  of  opinion  that  the  miinufacture  of  glans 
minurs  certainly  was  attempted,  but  not  with  com- 
plete »uc<-ess,  in  Sidon,  at  a  very  early  periiKl ;  but 
that  they  fell  into  disuse,  and  were  almost  forgotten 
until  the  l:ilh  century.  I'reviously  to  this  |.eriod, 
plates  of  |>olii<hed  metal  were  usetl  at  the  toilette ; 
and  in  the  nuieness  of  the  first  ideas  which  suggested 
the  sul>stituli<in  of  glass,  the  plates  were  maile  of  a 
deep  black  color  to  imitate  them.  Illiick  foil  even, 
was  laid  liehind  them  to  inireasj  their  oimcity.  The 
metjil  mirnirs,  however,  remained  in  u»e  long  ifter  the 
iutnaluclion  of  their  fragile  rivals,  liut  at  length  they 
wholly  disap|>earrd  ;  a  result  elfected  chicfiy  liy  the 
skill  <if  the  Venetians,  who  improvMl  their  manufac- 
ture to  such  a  degree  that  they  s;v>«<lily  ucipiirt'd  a 
celebrity  wbi'-'.i  securi^l  an  immense  sale  for  them 
throughout  all  Kur<i|ie. 

luili). — Kroin  Italv  the  at  of  glass-making  found  its 
way  into  France,  where  •  ttenipt  was  made,  ii,  th« 
year  ItKM,  to  rival  the  i  nn  in  fli    rimnifuiturf  of  ' 

mirrors.  The  first  essay  ;  n  i  e»-  •  i  •  .\>  ,  luit  an-  { 
other,  made  in  Iii*i5.  under  tiw  \.  .^  .  .«(•  ut  I'?.  rali>-  | 
bratixl  Cidliert,  in  which  KrencI  ■  :  iien  •ho  had 
ai'ipiireil  a  knowlf.lge  of  to  •  art  at  .Murano  were  era-  I 
ployed,  had  betti-r  fun  iinr  >'ti\  i  ^  \:  viim  i,;t,.r- | 
ward,  this  establish:  " '  ,  -% '  li  (i  .•..*  lituai'd  I  t(>r  I 
village  of  Tourlavillt,   i  /  .I'V    '    ii»tf '  i  l^ii..-!  'ni,- 
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or  rather  improvement  in  the  art  of  glass- -naking 
effected  by  one  Abraham  Thevart.  This  improve- 
ment consisted  in  casting  glass  of  much  larger  di/ien- 
sions  than  it  had  hitherto  been  deemed  poksible  to  do, 
Thovart's  first  plates  were  cast  at  I'aris,  and  aston'sliej 
every  artist  by  their  magnitude.  They  were  84  i  nheg 
long  and  &0  inches  wide,  whereas  none  previously 
made  exceeded  45  or  50  inches  in  length.  Thev.irt 
was  Iwund  by  his  patent  to  make  all  his  plates  at  lcit>it 
60  inches  in  length  and  40  in  breadth.  In  16U5  the  two 
com|)anieB,  Thevs  I  s  and  that  at  Tourlaville,  united 
their  interest,  but  were  so  unsuccessful,  that,  iu  1701 
they  were  unable  to  pay  their  debts,  and  were,  m  coni 
sequence,  compelled  to  dhcharge  most  of  their  work- 
men, and  abandon  several  of  their  furnaces.  Kuxt 
year,  however,  a  company  was  formed  midcr  tho  man- 
agement of  Antoine  d'Agincourt,  who  ro-enguged  the 
discharged  workmen ;  and  the  works  reall/,ed  con- 
sideniblo  profits  to  the  proprietors,  a  circumstance 
which  is  attributed  wholly  to  the  prudent  management 
of  H'Agincourt. 

J-'mnce. — ICarly  in  the  14tli  century,  the  Frondi 
gavemment  made  a  concession  in  favo.-  of  glas.s- 
making,  by  decreeing  that  not  only  should  no  dero- 
gation from  nol>ility  follow  the  practice  of  the  art 
but  that  nime  save  gentlemen,  or  the  sonsof  noljleium 
shoidd  venture  to  engage  in  any  of  its  brandies,  even 
OS  working  artisans.  This  limitation  was  accouipa. 
nied  by  a  grant  of  n  royal  charter  of  iucorp<iration 
conveying  ini|>o.-tunt  privileges,  under  which  the  ocou. 
[Mtion  became  eventually  a  source  of  great  wealth  to 
several  families  of  distinction. 

Knglaml. —  It  has  been  said  that  the  manufacture  of 
window  glass  wiu<  first  introduced  into  ICngland  in  tlie 
year  lo.'iT.  bin  n  contract,  quoted  liy  Horace  \Vu|. 
(Mile  in  his  Anecdnifn  nj'  I'liintinr/,  proves  that  tliis  arti- 
cle was  made  in  Kiigland  upward  of  a  century  licforc 
tliat  |>eriod.  This  curious  document  is  dated  in  Uli'.l 
and  bears  to  lie  a  contract  lietween  the  t;uunte»»  uf 
Warwii-k  and  John  I'rudde  of  Westminster,  glazier, 
whom  slie  employed  with  other  tradesmen,  to  erect 
and  embellish  a  magniliccnt  tomb  fur  the  carl,  her  liu.s- 
band,  .lohn  I'rudile  is  thereby  Imund  to  use  "no 
glass  of  Kngland,  but  glass  from  beyond  seas ;"  a  stiim. 
latiim  which,  la'sldes  showing  that  tlie  art  (jf  nijil(iu|' 
window  glass  was  known  and  practiced  in  I'.uglanil  in 
the  ITitli  ci'iitury,  seems  also  to  indicate  tliat  it  was 
inferior  to  what  could  Ui  obtained  from  abroad.  Tli<. 
liner  sort  of  winilow  glass  was  made  at  ( 'rutchml  I  liiirs 
Limdon,  in  l.Vi7.  In  tlio  year  ItWo,  .Sir  Hiiliert  Jlax- 
well  intrwluced  the  use  of  coal  fuel  instead  ol'  wuwt 
and  pnicurcd  workmen  from  Venice;  but  many  years 
elapsed  la'fore  tlie  Kiiglish  manufactories  "i|iiale(l  tlie 
Venetian  and  Krench  in  the  quality  of  these  articles. 
Tho  first  fiiiit  glass  made  in  Kughind  was  uianufao- 
tun-d  at  the  Savoy  House,  in  the  Strand;  and  the  first 
plate  glass,  fur  liHikiiig-glasses,  coach-windows,  and 
similar  piir|Hises,  was  made  at  Utmbeth  l>y  Venetian 
workmen,  brought  over  in  lliTO  by  the  I)ul.c  of  lluck- 
inghair.  I'rom  tl/ut  period  tlie  Knglish  glass  manu- 
factories, aiilnl  by  tlie  liberal  bounties  granted  theiii 
in  (Mish  upon  glu.'s  sidd  for  export,  U'canic  powerful 
and  successful  rivals  of  the  Venetian  and  I-  reiich  manu- 
factories. The  Iniunty  on  glass  e.\|Hirted,  which  the 
govemiiieiit  paid  to  the  manufacturer,  was  not  ilcriveil 
from  any  tax  liy  iiii|Hist,  or  excise,  previously  laid; 
for  all  such  were  returned  to  the  miinufacturer  to- 
gether with  the  Isiunty,  thereby  lessening  tlie  uclual 
cost  of  the  article  fmiii  'i't  to  oU  per  cent.,  audenaliliiiK 
the  Knglish  ex|Hirter  to  coni|H-ta  successfuUy  in  fnreii^n 
markets  This  iHiunlv  provision  was  uiinulleil  ilii  i  \i 
the  premiership  of  .Sir  liobert  I'eel,  together  with  nil 
the  excise  duty  on  home  niiisuinption. 

iS'Alliiifi.—  I  'urt  of  glass-mukiiig  was  Intmilucisl 
into  .'icutlnm'  ii  the  reign  of  James  VI.  An  exdii- 
sivfl  rigti'  t<  manufaiture  it  within  the  kingilimi  for 
the  space  of  31  years,  was  granted  liy  that  moiiuivl  tu 
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Lord  George  Hay,  in  the  3-ear  1610.  This  right  his 
lordship  transferred  in  1627,  for  s  considerable  sum,  to 
Th(/mas  Robinson,  merchant-tailor  in  London,  who 
again  disposed  of  it  for  ^£250,  to  Sir  Robert  Mansell, 
vice-admiral  of  England.  The  first  manufactory  of 
glass  in  Scotland,  an  extremely  rude  one,  was  cs- 
tal)li8hed  at  Wemyss  in  Fife.  Regular  works  were 
afterwards  commenced  at  Prostonpans,  Leith,  and 
Dumbarton.  Crown  glass  is  now  manufactured  at 
Warrington,  St.  Helens,  Eccleston,  Old  Swan,  and 
Newtown,  Lancashire ;  at  Birmingham,  Hunslet  near 
Leeds,  and  BriBtol.  It  is  also  manufactured  of  ex- 
cellcpt  quality  on  the  Tyne  and  Wear.  Great  im- 
provements have  recently  been  made  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  crown  glass ;  and  we  believe  this  article,  as 
made  in  Knglard,  is  superior  in  quality  to  that  of  any 
other  nation. — E.  B. 

Colored  Glass. — It  has  already  been  stated  tnut  the 
Bomans  combined  tlie  most  brilliant  colors  in  their 
mosaics  ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tlicse  mo- 
saics gave  tlio  first  idea  of  painted  or  stained  glass  fur 
windows  in  the  early  Christian  churches.  In  all  tlio 
earlv  specimens  of  Norman  glass,  similar  coloring  and 
design  are  to  lie  traced.  Starting  from  tlie  fourth 
ceiitiirj-,  there  is  frequent  mention  of  colored  glass 
windows  by  Greek  and  Latin  authors.  St.  Jolin  C^hry- 
Bostom  and  St.  .Icronio  talk  of  "  winc'ows  of  divers 
colors ;"  and  Lactantius  says,  "  that  tlie  soul  per- 
ceives olijects  througli  our  botlily  eyes  as  through 
windows  garnished  with  transparent  glass."  The 
earlv  basilicas  were  all  adorned  with  colored  glass, 
and  the  early  Clhristian  poets  sung  in  ecstacies  of  the 
efl'eit  produced  by  the  windows  at  sunrise.  In  the 
sixth  centurj-,  Prudentia,  speaking  of  one  of  these 
structures,  says : — "  The  magniliccnee  of  this  temple 
is  truly  regal.  Tlie  pious  prince  who  consecrated  it  has 
caused  the  vaults  to  be  painted  at  great  expense,  and 
has  cliithcd  it  with  golden  walls,  so  that  the  light  of 
day  may  rejicat  the  (ire  of  tlic  iiioriiiiig.  In  the  win- 
dows is  placed  glass  of  various  colors,  which  shine  lik", 
meadows  decked  in  the  Howcrs  of  spring."  An  in- 
scription on  Sta.  Agnese  states,  that  that  linsilicn,  re- 
bnilt  by  the  Emixsror  llonoriiis,  was  decorated  with 
gla.is,  which  produced  the  most  maguilicent  effect.  In 
the  sixth  century,  Santa  Sophia,  at  Constantinople, 
also  received  painted  w^indows,  which  Paul  the  Silent 
praises  highly,  Ihrocopius  says,  that  day  s.ienied  to 
be  born  under  the  vaults  of  the  temple  ;  and  after  such 
glowing  descriptions  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
glass  WIS  stained,  not  colorless.  The  use  of  c<dored 
glass,  however,  was  not  confined  to  (i recce  and  Italy. 
It  nipidly  appeared  in  Gaul.  Gregory  of  Tours,  in  the 
sixth  century,  also  tells  us  that  the  church  of  St.  Ju- 
llen  do  Itrioude,  in  that  town,  had  colored  glass  win- 
dows; and  the  Bishop  of  Poictiers,  descriliing  Notre 
Damo  of  Paris,  admired  the  eftVct  produced  by  the 
light  falling  upon  the  vaults  and  walls  after  passing 
thinugh  the  painted  glass,  and  compares  it  to  the  (irst 
tints  of  the  morning  sun.  There  are  many  goiHl  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  art  of  coloring  glass  is  coeval 
with  the  art  of  glass-making  itself.  It  is  certain  that 
the  art  was  known  in  Egypt  at  least  !)(HM)  years  ago. 
We  have  already  mentioned  the  beautiful  imitations 
of  precious  stones,  found  adorning  niuminieH  which  are 
known  to  have  existed  for  that  time.  We  meet  with 
frequent  mention  of  specimens  of  eastern  workman- 
ship of  eonsummato  beauty,  ii|M)n  wliii'h  great  vuluo 
Wi?  placed.  The  works  of  Caylusuiid  Winiieliuaun 
furnish  some  striking  instances  of  ancient  skill  in  the 
formation  of  pictures  by  means  of  delicate  glass  llbres 
of  various  hues,  which,  after  being  fitted  together 
with  the  utmost  nicety,  were  eimglutiiiated  by  fusion 
into  a  soliil  mass.  The  ort  of  c<iinl>ining  the  varicus 
colors  so  as  to  produce  pictures,  such  us  is  now  prac- 
ticed, is  comparatively  of  recent  date.  The  earliest 
siKM'iniens  of  this  kind  of  w(vrk  discover  a  fictitious 
oiuing  of  different  pieces  of  glass,  differently  tinged, 


and  arranged  so  as,  by  a  species  of  mosaic  wr^rk,  to 
proi'.ice  the  figure  or  figures  wanted.  The  \arious 
pieces  are  held  together  generally  by  a  vein  cf  lead, 
run  upon  the  back  of  the  picture,  precisely  at  their 
junction.     .3ee  article  Glass,  En.  Brit, ;  Ure's  .Oict. 

Painted  Class. — In  England,  St.  Wilfred,  who  li'ed 
early  in  the  8th  century,  is  said  ti  have  been  the  first 
to  introduce  painted  gliss  windows,  and  for  that  pur> 
pose  had  workmen  brought  from  France  or  Italy.  The 
first  painted  glass  executed  in  England  was  in  the  time 
of  King  John  ;  previously  to  this,  ali  stained  or  paint- 
ed glass  was  imported  from  Italy.  The  next  notice  of 
it  occurs  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.  The  treasurer  of 
that  monarch  orders  that  there  be  painted  on  three 
glass  windows  in  the  chapel  of  St.  John,  a  little  Virgin 
Mary  holding  the  child,  and  the  Trinity,  and  St.  John 
the  Apostle,  Some  time  after,  he  issues  another  man- 
date for  two  painted  windows  in  the  hall.  Even  at 
this  early  period,  however,  England  boasted  of  em- 
inent native  artists  in  glass  painting,  among  the  first 
of  whom  was  John  Thornton,  glazier,  cf  Coventrj'. 
This  person  was  employed  in  the  time  t)f  llenry  IV., 
by  the  dean  and  chapter  of  York  cathedral,  to  paint 
the  eastern  window  of  that  splendid  edifice  ;  and  for 
the  lieautiful  and  masterly  workmanship  which  he  ex- 
hibited in  this  specimen  of  his  skill,  he  received  four 
shillings  per  week  of  regular  wages.  He  was  bound 
to  finish  tlie  work  in  less  than  three  years,  and  to  re- 
ceive, over  and  above  the  weekly  allowance,  100s.  for 
each  year ;  and  if  the  work  was  done  to  the  satisfaction 
of  h:s  employers,  he  was  to  receive,  on  its  completion, 
a  further  sum  of  i'lO.  From  this  period  downward 
there  have  lieen  many  skillful  native  artists,  although 
the  Keformation  greatly  impeded  the  progress  of  the 
art,  by  banishing  the  ungodly  ostentation  of  oma- 
mcntiMl  windows  from  cliurches ;  indeed,  so  serious 
was  this  interruption,  that  tlie  art  had  nearly  alto- 
gether disajipeured  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Among 
the  most  eminent  glass  painters  who  first  appeared 
upon  the  revival  of  the  art,  were  Isaac  Oliver,  born 
in  1(!](),  and  William  Price,  who  lived  about  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  This  artist  was 
suci:ecdod  by  a  person  at  Birmingham,  who,  in  1757, 
fitted  up  a  window  for  Lord  Lyttleton,  in  the  church 
of  Ilagley.  To  him  succeeded  one  Pecket  of  York, 
who  attained  considerable  notoriety,  but  who  was  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  the  art. 

Uuring  uU  this  time,  however,  and  indeed  until  a 
comparatively  recent  date,  painted  glass  was  regarded 
as  too  costly  and  too  magnificent  an  article  to  be  other- 
wise employed  than  in  decorating  religious  edifices  or 
the  palaces  of  nol)les ;  and  even  in  the  latter  case  it 
wa.i  but  sparingly  used.  Modem  improvement  has 
placed  this  beautiful  ornament  within  the  reach  of 
very  ordinarj-  circumstances  ;  nnc'  the  art  of  staining 
glass  is  now  practicc<l  with  great  success,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  decorating  our  domestic  as  well  as 
our  ])alatial  and  ecclesiastical  architecture.  The  col- 
ors of  nimlcni  artists,  we  venture  to  allege,  notwith- 
standing what  is  often  urged  to  the  contrarj-,  equal  in 
variety  and  richness  those  ci'  the  ancients,  and,  with 
the  superior  knowledge  which  wo  now  possess  of  the 
principles  of  drawing,  and  of  bringing  several  colors 
I  together  on  a  single  sheet,  oncimrngenient  alone  is 
wanting  to  attract  artists  o(  talent  and  inventive  ge- 
nius to  the  pursuit  of  the  art,  and  to  carry  it  to  a 
greater  height  of  excellence  than  it  has  ever  reached 
in  the  hands  of  their  predecessors. 

I'nitiil  Sillies. —  The  manufacture  of  glass  was  intro- 
duced into  the  American  States  in  17!W)  by  Kol)ert 
I  lew  OS,  a  citizen  of  Boston,  who  erected  a  factory  in 
the  then  forest  of  Now  Hampshire.  The  chief  aim  of 
Mr.  Ilewes  was  to  supply  window  glass,  but  he  diil  not 
succeed.  Another  attempt  was  made  in  lutHt,  when  a 
factory  was  built  in  Ho:-ton  for  making  cnnvn  window 
glass;  but  this  was  also  unsuccessful,  till  ii  (ieriuan 
named  Ijnt,  In  \MV.\.,  took  charge  of  the  works,  and 
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th«  State  of  Massachusetts  agreed  to  pay  the  propri»- 
tors  a  bounty  on  ever}'  table  of  window  glass  they 
made ;  after  which  the  manufacture  was  carried  on 
successfully,  the  glass  steadily  improving  in  quality, 
and  becoming  famed  through  all  the  .States  us  Boston 
window  glass.  The  same  Company,  in  the  year  lH'2°i, 
erected  new  and  more  extensive  worlcs  ut  Boston.  The 
mystery  attached  to  the  art  of  glass-making,  followed 
it  into  America.  The  glass-blower  waa  considered 
a  magician,  and  myriads  visiteti  tlie  newly-erected 
works,  looking  on  the  man  who  could  transmute 
earthy  and  opaque  mutter  into  a  transparent  and  bril- 
liant substance,  as  an  alchemist  who  could  transmute 
base  metal  into  gold. 


Since  the  manufacture  of  flint  glass  was  introduced 
into  the  eastern  States,  there  have  been  above  40 
companies  formed  from  time  to  time,  nearly  30  of 
which  have  proved  failures.  There  are  now  10  in 
<i|)erution,  two  of  which  are  at  lUst  Cambridge,  three 
at  South  Boston,  one  at  San'lwieh,  three  near  Ke^r 
York  city,  and  one  at  Philadelphia.  48,000  tons  of 
coal,  ()500  tons  of  silex,  2500  tons  ash,  nitre,  etc.,  and 
.SMOO  tons  of  lead  are  annually  consumed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  flint  glass.  In  the  vicinity  of  I'ittsburg 
in  the  western  States,  are  nine  manufactories  of  Hint 
glass  and  10  of  window  gloss,  and  in  the  river  towns 
are  15  window  g1a.^s  factories.  The  foUowMig  scute- 
ment  of  the  imports  of  glass  is  from  oflicial  a0urcc«. 
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Oloves  (Ger.  /fandtchuAe ;  Vr.  (laniz ;  It.  U'uanti; 
.Sp.  diinnlm ;  Hus.  Jinhairiiii,  /'erturhtilti,  dolizii), 
well  known  articles  o.'  dress  u.»ed  for  covering  the 
hands,  usually  made  ol"  leather,  but  frequently  also 
of  cotton,  W(H>I,  silk,  etc.  The  leather  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  gloves  is  not.  prii|>erly  upe.ikinit,  tan- 
ned, but  prepared  by  n  peculiar  pnicesK  tli;it  renders 
it  soft  and  |ilialde.  iSome  sorts  of  leather  glove.H  ad- 
mit of  being  washed,  and  others  not.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  obtain  any  triiiitwnrtliy  accounts  of  the 
numliers  prmlnceil.  (Jlnvesare  somctlmps  sewed  by 
machinery ;  but  this  is  done  tmly  to  impmve  the  work 
liy  rendering  the  stitches  more  correctly  e.piidi.stant, 
as  it  is  not  cheafier  thun  manual  Inlmr.  Limerick 
used  to  be  famous  for  the  manufiuture  of  a  sort  of 
ladies'  gloves,  called  chicken  gloves.  l..:irge  quanti- 
ties of  cotton  gloves  are  made  at  Nottinghim  and 
I.*iceiter. 

The  use  of  gloves  is  of  high  antiquity.  There  is 
reason  to  lieMcvo  the  ancient  I'ernians  wore  them, 
.«ince  it  is  mentioned  in  the  Cifn>fMnii(t  of  Xcnophon 
that  on  one  occasion  Cyrus  went  without  bis  gloves; 
and  we  know  they  were  usimI  by  the  (irecks  iind  lio- 
nians  in  certi;!n  kinds  of  manual  lalHir.  During  the 
iniildle  »t,'''«,  glovcB  were  worn  l>y  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries and  others  ai<  a  mark  of  distin<'tion  ;  but  as  civ- 
iliiiHtixri  udvani'cd  tlicy  gradu.illy  became  common  to 
all  classes  of  (lie  cunimiiuily.  The  glove  manufac- 
ture has  lon^  l>e<ii  an  im|k>rtant  branch  of  industry. 
The  materials  emplcived  arc  very  various,  including 
the  skin  of  the  chamois.  I,ld,  lamb,  lieaver.  iloe,  elk, 
jnd  other  aniuiuls,  liesides  rotttui,  wixd,  silk,  linen 
thread,  etc.  (ilovp-leuther  is  prepared  by  curing  Ihe 
skins  with  nlum,  which  rriiders  tliem  soft  and  pliable. 


The  kid  gloves  of  Krani-e  continue  to  maintuin  their 
superiority  over  the  kid  gloves  of  British  nnikc,  and 
are  very  largely  im|K)rtcd  into  this  countr;.  Tliij 
also  holils  true  of  the  ordinary  French  Ir  ili,r,  tlie 
iliirability  of  wliich,  combined  with  sup.  i..ritv  of 
style  and  lilting,  has  occa»i(med  the  Krencli  limtsand 
shoes  to  be  preferred  to  those  of  British  nianuf.utnre. 
Machinery  is  sometimes  employed  in  sewing  uml  jjiiint- 
ing  leather  gloves,  though  only  <in  n  verj-  limited  scale 
in  this  country,  almost  the  wliole  licing  "  de  In  iho 
band,  and  for  the  most  part  by  females;  hut  in  I'arls 
it  is  much  uscil,  and  is  said  to  huv^e  had  thr  eUVct  of 
n-duciui^  the  iirlce  of  gloves  80  per  cent.  IkIdw  theit 
former  wholesale  prices. 

Olue,  inspissated  animal  jelly,  much  used  as  a  ce- 
ment, especially  for  W(H)d.  It  is  made  from  variims 
animal  substances,  according  to  the  uses  for  which  it 
is  designed.  Coniinon  glue  is  prepared  from  the  par- 
Ingn  "f  hides,  hoofs,  and  other  ofl'al,  whii  h  are  first 
<ligesfe<l  in  llmewaterto  free  them  from  grease  and  all 
extraneous  mutter,  then  Araslie<l  In  wat^T,  and  aftcr- 
wanl  iMillcd.  Tlio  viscid  solution  tlins  ol  taine^l  is 
first  straini'd  thnmgh  a  wicker  liasket,  ami  then  gent- 
ly evii[)oniled  to  a  pnifHT  coiLsistence.  Ihe  licat  is 
generally  so  regulatml  as  to  k(>ep  the  li(|iild  near  th« 
iHiiling  |Hiint,  without  entering  into  ebullition.  Tim 
liquid  gluo  is  (Miure<l  into  flat  molds  ;  and  when  it  has 
become  firm,  it  is  cut  up  into  square  pieces,  and  |da'id 
on  n  coarse  net  to  dry.  (ilue  imprnves  by  agi',  uml 
that  is  considered  as  tlie  best  wliiili,  if  stie|«d  in  coij 
water  for  Jl  or  1  days,  swells  without  melting,  and 
resumes  its  former  diinensinns  after  bcinn  drieil.  The 
clear  pale  Ipmwii  glue  is  the  U>st,  though  the  darker 
and  less  pure  is  often  igiiorantly  prt  ferrcd.     .\  trans- 
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parent  and  beantiful  glue  is  made  of  the  slireda  and 
parings  of  vellum,  fine  white  leather,  or  of  isinglaas. 
See  it\so  Oblatinb. 

A  preparation  of  glue,  convenient  on  account  of  the 
facility  with  which  It  ia  rendered  lit  for  immediate 
use,  is  made  by  adding  c.  small  porti-in  of  an}-  gpod 
spirit,  or  of  woo<l  naphtha,  to  melted  gluo.  It  la  to 
be  licpt  iu  11  wcll-corkod  b-ittle,  ond  when  required  for 
use  may  readily  be  liquefled  by  placing  the  bottle  in 
hot  water.  It  answers  alt  the  purposes  of  ordinary 
glue. 

IniUan  Glue,  as  it  is  called,  consists  of  common  glue 
nielted  with  a  little  sugar,  and  molded  fur  convenience 
into  small  llat  cakes.  When  used,  the  edge  of  the 
cal(c  is  moistened,  and  rubbed  upon  the  surfaces  to  bo 
united.  It  is  a  slight  cement,  used  only  fur  such  pur- 
poses as  mending  prints,  etc. 

Jfffery't  Manno  (Hue. — This  powerful  cement  has 
been  successfully  used  as  a  sulistitute  fur  pitch  in  the 
seams  of  declis,  as  well  as  for  strengthening  large 
timlicrs  for  naval  pur|)oses.  It  is  said  to  consist  of 
caoutchouc  dissolved  in  coal  naphtha,  to  which  shellac 
(previously  dissolved  in  wood  naphtha  ?)  in  proper  pro- 
portions is  afterward  added.  Tlie  joinings  of  built 
masts  secured  with  this  cement  are  said  to  have 
resisted  separation  by  the  wedge  after  ten  years' 
service, 

Uquid  Glue. — Under  this  name  is  frequently  sold  a 
cement  consisting  of  shellac  dissolved  iu  wood  naph- 
tlia.-K.  B. 

Oluteu,  a  viscid,  elastic,  grayish-colored  substance 
which  exists  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  most  plants 
that  allord  farina,  as  well  as  in  tlio  leaves  of  many 
esculent  vegetables  (such  as  the  cal)bage  for  instance), 
but  more  particularly  in  wheat,  which  of  all  the  cere- 
alia  ap|)ears  to  contain,  in  pro])<>rtion  to  its  bullc,  tho 
greatei't  amount  of  nutriment,  u  property  derived  from 
its  abounding  in  this  substimco.  (ilutcn  may  Ik>  read- 
ily ol)tain<>d  from  wheaten  flour  by  making  it  into 
a  paste,  and  then  working  the  mass  witli  the  hands 
below  a  stream  of  water,  when  the  starch  and  other 
foliibli'  matter  are  carried  away,  and  the  glutou  re- 
mains in  a  pure  state.  In  its  proi)erties,  gluten  licars 
a  strong  resemblance  to  animal  substances ;  and,  ' 
deed,  it  is  found  by  chemical  analysis  to  contain  a 
lari;e  portion  of  nitrogen.  Hence  it  may  bo  consid- 
ered a.i  the  most  animalized  of  vegetable  products, 

Olycerin.  Oils  and  fats,  whether  of  animal  or 
vegetable  origin,  are  compounds  of  certain  acids,  such 
as  the  stearic,  inargaric,  and  oleic,  with  a  base  named 
glycerin,  (See  On..)  Fatty  8ul)Stance»  may,  in 
fact,  1)0  represented  os  salts  of  glycerin,  and  as  such 
are  capable  of  being  resolved  into  their  pru.ximate 
elements  like  other  salts.  Thus,  in  the  process  of 
son|>-uiaking,  a  fat  or  an  oil  is  sapouitied  by  means  of 
|)Otash  or  soda  ;  that  is,  the  caustic  alkali  unites  with 
tho  stearic,  margaric,  or  oleic  acid,  and  glycerin  is 
set  free.  If  for  example,  the  stearate  of  glycerin  be 
treated  with  caustic  soda,  tho  stearic  acid  unites  with 
the  forta,  and  forms  stearate  of  soda,  while  tho  glycer- 
in is  liberated,  A  fatty  body  may  also  bo  ilecom- 
|iose(l  by  means  of  oxyd  of  lead,  as  in  the  process  for 
making  diachylon  plaster  {Kmpla.-'triim  plumbi).  Hy 
''  ;li!ig  a  niKturc  of  lincly  pulvnrizcd  or  newly  pre- 
cip!  Kted  oxyd  of  load  in  water  witli  any  ordinary  fat 
,ir  uii,  the  lead  unites  with  tiie  fatty  acids,  and  forms 
a  cidiii  comjiound,  while  tho  glycerin  dissolves  in  the 
water.  Tho  solution  contjiins  a  considerable  portion 
of  loai',  which  may  be  separated  by  passing  sulphur- 
etted bydri<gcu  thmugh  it,  and  liltcring;  Ihu  solution 
is  then  evuporat«<l  to  thu  consistence  of  syrup,  and 
tho  evaporation  is  c'ompleted  m  racun,  in  tlio  presence 
of  sulphuric  acid,  until  it  ceases  to  lose  weight, 

Tho  uncrystallizatile  inodorous  syrup  thus  obtaincjd 
has  a  sweet  taste,  uinl  was  hence  ternieil  by  Schoele, 
who  discovored  it  in  17HII,  the  mrerl  priiiripli:  of  oi',», 
or  glyctriu,  from  yAVKVi;,  sweet ;  but  it  was  not  ui  til 


Chevreul  undertook  the  investigation  of  fatty  oub- 
stances  i.i  general  that  tho  true  chemical  relations  of 
this  body  were  understood. — E.  B. 

Oobelin  Tapestry.  Tapestry,  so  called  from 
a  noted  house  in  Paris,  in  the  suburb  of  St.  Marcel ; 
formerly  possessed  by  famous  wool-dyers,  whereof  tho 
chief,  called  Giles  Gobelin,  who  lived  in  tho  reign  of 
Francis  I.,  is  said  to  have  found  the  secret  of  dyeing 
scailet,  which  was  from  him  called  the  scarlet  of  the 
Gol)elins;  the  house  and  river  tliat  runs  by  it  also 
took  the  same  name.  This  house  was  purchased  b}' 
Louis  XIV".,  for  a  mauufactor}'  of  all  manner  of  curi- 
ous works  for  adorning  the  royal  palaces,  under  the 
direction  of  Moneieiu:  Colbert,  especially  tapestry ;  de- 
signs for  which  were  drawn  by  the  celebrated  Le 
Brun,  by  appointment  of  the  king,  A.  D.  1666. — Du 
Freanoy. 

Gold  (Ger.  Gold;  Du.  Goud;  Da.  and  Sw.  Guld; 
Fr,  Or ;  It,  and  Sp,  Oro ;  Port.  Oiro,  Ouro ;  Rug. 
Soloto;  Pol.  Ztoio;  Lat.  Auntm ;  Arab.  Tibr  and 
Zfheb ;  Sans.  Swarna  ;  Malay  Mas),  the  most  precious 
of  all  the  metals,  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the 
earliest  antiquity.  It  is  of  an  orange  red,  or  reddish 
yellow  color,  and  has  no  perceptible  taste  or  smell.  Its 
lustre  is  considerable,  yielding  only  to  that  of  platinum, 
steel,  silver,  and  mercury.  It  is  rather  softer  than 
silver.  Its  specific  gravity  is  19'3.  No  other  sub- 
stance is  equal  to  it  in  ductility  and  malleability.  It 
may  be  beaten  out  into  leaves  so  thin  that  one  grain 
of  gold  will  cover  6GJ  square  inches.  These  leaves 
are  only  1-282000  of  an  inch  thick.  But  the  gold  leaf 
with  which  silver  wire  is  covered  has  only  l-12th 
of  that  thickness.  An  ounce  of  gold  upon  silver  is 
capalile  of  being  extended  more  than  1300  miles  in 
lengtli.  Ita  tenacity  is  considerable,  though  in  this 
respect  it  yields  to  iron,  copper,  platinum,  and  silver. 
From  the  experiments  of  Seckingen,  it  appec  rs  that  a 
gold  wire  0'078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  of  luO'07  lbs.  avoirdupois  without 
t)reaking.  It  melts  at  32"  of  Wedgwood's  pyrometer. 
When  melted,  it  assumes  a  bright  bluish  green  color. 
It  expands  in  the  act  of  fusion,  and  consequently  con- 
tracts while  becoming  solid  more  than  most  metals  ;  a 
circumstance  which  renders  it  less  proper  for  casting 
in  molds, — Thomson's  Chemittry. 

Gold  is,  next  to  iron,  the  most  widely-diffused  metal 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  occurs  in  granite,  the 
oldest  rock  known  to  us,  and  in  all  the  rocks  derived 
from  it ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  vein-stones  which  tra- 
verse other  geological  formations.  From  other  metals 
it  is  readil)'  distinguished  by  its  reddish-yellow  color, 
and  from  metallic  compounds  of  a  similar  tint  by  its 
high  specilic  gravity,  which  varies  from  19'2  when  it  is 
fused,  to  19'l  or  19.5  when  it  is  hammered.  Its  chemical 
c(|uivulcnt  on  the  hydrogen  scale  is  generally  taken 
as  U8'.5,  but  some  prefer  to  double  this  and  make  its 
atomic  weight  197.  Its  symlwl  is  Au,  from  the  Latin 
.innim.  Unlike  tho  great  majority  of  the  metals,  it 
docs  not  rust,  i,  e.,  oxydi/.e  in  tlie  air,  neith<!r  does  it, 
if  pure,  tarnish  by  exiwsure.  In  this  respect,  it  con- 
trasts strikingly  with  silver,  which,  though  iiuUffcrent 
to  tho  rusting  action  of  oxygen,  is  rapidly  blackened 
by  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  of  the  atmosphere,  Kx- 
puscd  gilding  tarnishes,  but  only  because  it  is  alloyed 
with  silver  uiul  copper,  on  which  this  prejudicial  gas 
can  act. 

Gold  is  readily  crystallizable,  and  always  assumes 
onu  or  otiu'r  of  tho  synimetricai  shapes,  such  as  the 
cube,  or  regular  octalu'dron,  which  characterizes  the 
simplest  crystallugruphic  system.  It  is  softer  than 
silver,  aiul  nearly  as  soft  as  lead,  so  that  in  tenacity  it 
is  inferior  to  copper,  silver,  iron,  and  platinum,  aiul  a 
wire  l-lOth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  will  sup|)ort,  with- 
out breaking,  only  191  lbs.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  most  ductile  aiul  mnllcabln  of  the  metals.  One 
grain  can  b«  hammered  into  loaves  sufficient  to  cover 
50}  square  inches,  and  thu  thickness  of  the  gold-loaf 
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will  not  then  exceed  1-282000  of  an  Inch.  When  of 
this  temper  it  \»  transparent,  and  trannmitfl  a  faint  but 
beiktitirul  Muisli-green  light.  Gold  melts  at  a  high 
vrhito  l<eat,  and  remains  iinchangetl  in  the  hottest  fur- 
naces. In  the  foriis  of  a  tens,  however,  it  ts  vaporized 
hy  the  sun's  raja ;  and  the  oxyhydrogen  blow-pipe  or 
a  large  voltaic  battery  can  also  develop  heat  snnUient 
to  volatilize  it.  It  contiac'3  in  the  act  of  soliciifying 
from  a  xtate  of  fusion,  and  can  not,  in  consequcni'e,  tie 
made  to  receive  sharp  impressions  by  casting  it  In 
molds.  Coins,  accordingly,  ami  plate  are  stain|ied  or 
omluissed,  and  afterward  ebased  and  carved,  ii  neces- 
sarj',  by  cutting  tools. 

(lold  decs  not  dissolve  in  any  of  the  orllnsri'  acids, 
such  as  the  nitrio,  sulphuric,  liydrochloric,  or  acetic, 
but  a  rare  acid,  tlio  scleric,  can  dissolve  it.  Its  Iwst 
so.vcnt  is  .1  mixture  of  hydrochloric  acid,  with  some 
oxydizing  agent  like  nitric  aciil  or  oxyd  of  manganese, 
which  caiiscH  the  hydrochloric  acid  to  part  witli  its 
chlorine.  If  the  gold  lie  in  leaf,  chlorine  at  (ince 
unites  with  it,  and  the  resulting  chlorid  is  n-ailily 
soluble  in  water.  Kromine  acts  in  the  same  way  on 
the  metal;  and  it  may  also  lie  dissolved  by  t«iillng  it 
with  sulphur,  potasli,  and  wafer.  The  older  chemists 
speculated  on  the  p<iH!<iliility  of  Moses  having  dis-tolved 
the  golden  calf  of  the  Israelites  in  this  way.  (Jold  is 
also  soluble  in  mercur\ ,  anil  advantage  is  largely-  taken 
of  this  property  of  <|uicksilver  to  dissidvc  the  precious 
metal  from  its  ores.  1  he  g<dd-anialgam  resulting  fnini 
the  union  of  (he  metals  is  alsii  extensively  employeil 
in  gilding.  The  most  important  chemical  compounds 
of  gold  are  the  following,  in  referring  to  whii  h  the 
equivalent  nf  gold  is  taken  as  tW-'i. 

The  chlorids  are  two  in  nunilier.  The  sesqui- 
chlorl^  AUjCl],  iii  prepared  in  the  mode  alnive  men 

Iton.  1. 

•olu  .  •  ..rs  yellow.     It  is  verj' easily  decomposed 

by  heat,  light,  organic  gubst  inces,  and  all  deoxyilizing 
or  reducing  agents.  '  mtion  of  this  salt  in  sul- 
phuric ether  is  sonietiui^  -el  for  gilding  steel.  The 
aqueous  solution  is  employed  in  photography,  and 
from  it  nearly  all  the  other  useful  preparations  of  gold 
are  made.  When  this  salt  is  heated  cautiously  to 
•liout  ;t'.»2"^  Fahr.,  it  loses  two  thirds  of  its  chlorine, 
and  becomes  the  sult-chlorid  .XujCI. 

The  o.xyds  corres|Kind  t"  the  chlorids,  n"'l  are  ob- 
taine<)  fmm  them.  The  only  im|iortant  ■  i  ■  is  the 
gesquioxyd  AujO,,  prepared  by  precipitating,  "le  cor- 
resjKmding  chlorid  by  magnesia,  and  wa«li;!  g  the 
precipitate  with  nitric  a<'id  and  water.  This  o.<yil  is 
of  a  yellow  or  brown  color,  and  by  solution  in  p<itash, 
in  cyanide  of  [lotassium,  or  sulphite  of  soda,  lonns  n 
liquid  which  is  used  in  gilding.  A  solution  of  the 
oxyd  in  hyiiosulphite  of  so<la  is  employed  to  pn>- 
tect  and  make  more  visible  dagui-rreolype  portraits 
on  silver.  The  sulphurets  of  gold  are  not  imgiortant. 
(iold  ix  readily  Identilied  by  chemical  tests.  When 
its  color  and  spe«i(ii-  gravity  can  nut  be  ap|H'aled  to  as  j  ferruginous  roik  replace  mica,     (iold  has  never  lioen 


of  protochlorid  of  tin,  when  a  rich  purple  precipitate 
falls.  Ver}-  niinuta  traces  of  gold  may  b«  discovered 
in  this  way.  The  precipitate,  which  baa  gone  for  cen- 
turies by  the  name  of  Purple  of  Cassius,  appears  to  ho 
a  com|Hiund  of  oxyd  of  gold  and  oxyd  of  tin  ( AujO 
Sni/)<).  It  is  used  to  stain  gloss  ruby-red,  and  to  give 
to  porcelair  and  enamel  a  rose-pink,  crimson,  and  pur- 
ple colj^r. 

Uiild  in  found  only  in  the  metallic  state,  sometimes 
cryst.'illiced  in  the  cube,  and  its  derivative  forms.    It 
occiin  also  in  threads  of  various  sizes,  twisted  and  in- 
torlaced  into  a  chain  of  minute  octahedral  crystals ;  as 
nlfo  in  spangled  or  roundish  grains,  which,  when  of  a 
certain  magnitude,  are  called  ;w-p/V<M.   The  small  grains 
are  nut  fragments  broken  from  a  greater  mass ;  Imt 
thny  show.  Iiy  their  ttattjned  ovoid  sha|>o  and  their 
niunded  outlines,  that  this  is  their  orig'^ial  stite.    The 
specili<^  gravity  of  native  gold  varies  fi   ni  ]3';i  to  177 
Humboldt  states  that  the  largest  ;«•    in  known  waj 
one  fciund  in  I'eiu  weighing  about  12  kilogrammes 
(2(ii  lbs.  avoinlujKiis);  but  masses  have  been  quoted 
in  the  province  of  Quito  which  weighed  nearly  four 
times  as  much,     .\nothor  ore  ».f  gold  is  the  alhiv  with 
silver,  or  argental  gold,  the  el.-ctn'm  of  I'liny,  s(i  ealled 
from  its  aml>er  shade.     !t  secins  to  t<e  a  definite  com- 
|>ound,  contain'ng  in  lOo  parts,  C4  of  gold  and  ;)G  of 
silver.     The  mineral  formations  in  which  this  metal 
occurs  nri-  the  cri-stalline  jirimitive  rocks,  the  coninac  t 
transition  rocks,  the  trachytic  nud  trap  rocks,  and  ul. 
luvial   grounils.      U   never  predominates  U.  mt\\  a 
degree  as  to  constitute  veins  by  itself.    It  is  either dis- 
seminatcd,  and  as  it  were  itiipii.sted  in  si;i.„y  masses  or 
sprea<l  out  in  thin  plates,  or  grains  on  the  tiurfaee  •  or 
lastly,  jilanted  in  their  lavities.  under  the  shape  of 
lilaments  <ir  cry."tallizcil  twigs.     The  minerals  oom. 
'orms  orange-rei'  crystals,  but  in  aqueous  .  posing  the  veins  am  either  quartz,  calc.  sjiar,  or  sul- 

I'hatc  of  bar\ta.  The  ores  tl.at  accompany  tlie  gold 
in  these  veins  are  chielly  iron  pyrites,  cop]!er  ii\-rite8 
galena,  blende,  and  mispickel  (^arsenical  pyrites). 

In  the  ores  called  auriferous  pyrites,  this  metal  oc- 
curs either  in  a  visible  or  invisible  form;  and  though 
invi.^ible  in  the  fresh  pyrites,  becomes  visible  by  its 
decHimpositiim :  as  the  hydrated  oxyd  of  Iron  allows 
the  native  gold  juirtides  to  shine  forth  on  their  reilrtish- 
brown  ground,  even  when  the  precious  nu'til  may  con- 
stitute only  the  live  millinnth  part  of  its  weight,  at! 
at  Kammelslierg,  in  the  Hartz.  In  that  stote  it  has 
lieen  extracted  with  prolit ;  most  fre<ii:ently  by  amal- 
gamation with  mercury,  proving  that  the  gohl  was  in 
the  native  state,  and  not  In  that  of  n  sulphuret, 

(lold  exists  among  the  primitive  strata,  disseminated 
in  small  grains,  spangles,  and  cri-jtals.  Hruzil  affords 
a  remarkable  e\ample  of  this  species  of  g<il(l  niine. 


IUnIs  of  granular  quart)',  or  micaceous  spee.dsr  iron 
in  the  Sierra  <if  CiM^aes,  12  le;igues  lieyond  Villa  Kicn,' 
which  form  a  (Kirtion  of  a  mica-slate  district,  imluile  u 
gri-at  <|iu>ntity  of  mtive  goM  in  spangles,  which  in  this 


means  of  identilie.iiinn,  its  tiehavior  with  the  stronger 
liquor  n'-agents  is  had  recourse  to.  It  resists  the 
solvent  action  of  the  most  powerful  acids  or  alkalies 
taken  singly,  but  at  once  ilissolves  in  «</««  rryiVi  (a 
mi.xture  of  nitrit-  and  liydnH'hloric  acid«),  or  In  anv 
similar  liquid  containing  ft'ee  chlorine.  The  resulting 
solution  is  tested— 1.  Ity  adding  to  it  a  solution  of 
protosulphatc  of  iron.  This  causes  the  gold  to  »e|ia- 
rate  in  the  c<indition  of  a  very  tine  powder,  whiih  re- 
mains for  honra  fus|i«'nded  in  the  lit|uid,  although  it 
Ls  more  than  nineti-en  times  heavier  than  watar.     The 


observe<l  in  any  ^econdarv-  formation,  but  jirettv  abund- 
antly in  its  true  and  ,irinmry  liMality  among  the  tra|i- 
ro<k«  of  igneous  origin  ;  inipknted  on  the  sides  of  the 
fisHures,  or  disseminatml  in  the  veins. 

Tho  auriferous  on'«  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
c(im|«>«e<l  of  tellurium,  silver  pyrites,  or  sulphuret  of 
silver,  and  native  goM,  lie  in  masses  or  powerful  veins 
in  a  risk  of  trachyte,  or  in  a  deconqioHcd  feldspar  suli- 
ordinate  to  it.  Such  Is  the  locality  of  the  giilil  ere  u! 
Konigslwrg,  of  Telkebanya.  iK-tween  K|ieries  ami  Tn. 
kay,  in  llung.iry,  and  probably  that  of  the  (j.iM  orf- 


flnely-divideil   metal  apjiears  limit n  by  rellecte<l,  ami    <>f  Kapnick,  lelsobanya,  etc.,  in  Transylvanin;  an  ur- 


bluish-grecn  by  transmitted  light,  and  if  dried  and 
rubl*d  iiy  any  smisith  wdiil,  acquires  the  characteristic 
color  anil  lustre  of  the  metal  in  mass.  2.  Iiy  neutral- 
izing the  solution  with  carlsmate  of  potJiss  or  soda,  and 
boiling  with  excess  of  oxalic  acid,  when  the  gidd  se|>- 
Wtttes  in  highly  cluracteristic  splendent  ttakes.    8.  Hy 


rangement  ne.irly  the  sanm  with  what  occurs  in  -•i|na- 
forial  AnicricB.  The  auriferous  veins  of  (iuanaxiiat'i, 
of  Keal  del  Minite.  and  of  Villalpando,  are  siiniUr  In 
those  of  .Scheinnitr.  in  llungari-,  as  to  magnitude,  nl- 
ativo  position,  the  nature  of  the  ores  they  ineluile,  nml 
of  the  rocks  thev  traverse.      These  districts  have  im- 


adding  to  the  solution  diluteil,  a  few  drops  (if  solution    pr«>«sed  all   mineralogists  «ith  the  evidence  of  the 
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notion  of  volcunic  fire.  BreUIak  arid  Hauquet  hav« 
(Iracribed  th(i  gold  niinei)  uf  Transylvunia  ns  aituuted  In 
tbci  eratpr  of  an  ancient  volcano.  It  in  certuii:  that  the 
trai'hytci,  wbieh  fonn  fhs  principal  {ivrtiona  of  the 
roi'kn  inclndinn  gold,  are  now  alncost  univerHally  r*^ 
gar'U'd  as  of  i^naon!)  or  volcanic  orif^u.  It  would 
jceiii,  however,  that  the  primary  aource  of  thti  gold  ii 
not  in  thew)  rocka,  but  rathttr  in  the  gienitea  and 
greciiHtone  [wrphyrici  l>elow  them,  which  in  Hunjjary 
and  rriinaylvmnia  are  rich  in  great  auriferous  deposit!) ; 
for  ffM  ha»  never  lieen  found  in  the  trachyte  of  the 
Ku);aiieBn  Mountains,  of  the  mountains  of  the  Vicen- 
tin,  of  tliose  of  Auvergne ;  all  of  which  are  sujierpoaed 
apo:i  granite  rocka,  harren  in  metal. 

I'iimll)  ;  if  it  do  true  that  the  ancients  worked  mines 
of  fiM  in  the  iidand  of  Im  hia,  it  would  be  another  ex- 
siii[.|i!,  and  a  vcrj-  remarkable  one,  of  the  presence  of 
thi^i  niital  in  trachytes  of  an  origin  evidently  volcanic. 

(icild  U,  however,  much  more  common  in  the  allu- 
vbd  ),'ri)unil»  than  among  tlic  primitive  and  pyrogenouii 
TDi'kf  just  desorilitd.  !t  is  found  dii^aeminatcd  under 
thi>  form  of  apangles,  in  tho  silicioiis,  argillaceous,  and 
ferriiL'inou.s  aands  of  certain  jdaina  and  rivers,  especially 
in  their  ro-enteriiit<  angles,  at  the  season  of  !ow  water, 
»ml  after  storms  and  temporary  Hoods.  It  has  been 
Dupiiosed  that  tho  gold  found  in  the  l)eiU  of  rivers  liad 
been  torn  out  by  the  waters  from  the  veina  and  primi- 
tives rocks,  which  they  traverse.  Some  have  even 
searched,  but  in  vain,  at  the  source)  of  auriferous 
streams,  for  the  native  l>cd  of  this  precious  metal. 
The  gold  in  them  belongs,  however,  to  the  ground.^, 
washed  by  tho  waters  as  they  glide  along.  This  opin- 
ion, suggested  at  lirst  by  Uelius,  and  9up[)orted  by  Ue- 
bom,  liuettard,  Kobitant,  Ualbo,  etc.,  is  founiled  upon 
just  ol)nprvations.  1.  The  soil  of  these  (dains  contains 
frtM|Ucntly,  ut  a  certain  di'ptli,  and  ii\  several  spots, 
.«pimglcs  of  gold  separable  l)y  washing.  2.  Tho  beds 
of  the  auriferous  rivers  and  streamlets  contain  more 
golJ  uftor  storms  of  rain  upon  the  plains  than  in  any 
other  clrcumstancog.  3.  It  happens  almost  ulways 
that  gold  is  found  among  tho  sands  of  rivers  only  in  u 
very  circumscribed  space  ;  on  ascending  these  rivers, 
their  .nnnds  cease  to  alford  gold ;  though,  did  this  metal 
tome  from  the  rocks  above,  it  should  be  found  more 
al'HMilantly  near  the  source  of  the  rivers.  Thus  it  is 
known  tliat  tho  Oreo  contains  no  gtdd,  except  from 
the  I'ont  to  Its  junction  with  the  Po.  Tho  Ticiuo  af- 
fords go!d  only  \telovi  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and,  con- 
sequently, far  from  tho  primitive  mountains,  after 
traversing  a  lake,  whoro  its  course  is  slackened,  and 
into  which  whatsoever  it  carried  down  from  these 
mouiitains  must  have  been  deposited.  The  Rhino 
j^ivei  more  gold  near  Strasburg  than  near  UasU, 
though  the  latter  lie  much  closer  to  the  mountain^.. 
The  aanils  of  the  Danube  do  not  contain  a  grain  of 
gold,  while  this  river  runs  in  a  mountainous  region  ; 
that  is,  from  the  frontiers  of  the  bishopric  of  I'assaii 
to  KfTenling ;  but  its  sands  become  auriferous  in  tlie 
plains  below.  Tho  same  thing  is  true  of  the  Kms ; 
the  sands  of  the  upper  [mrtion  of  this  river,  as  it  flows 
among  the  mountains  of  Styria,  include  no  g<dd  ;  but 
from  its  entrance  into  the  plain  at  Steyer  till  its  em- 
Iwui'hure  in  tho  Danulie  its  sand.s  become  auriferous, 
and  are  even  rich  en(mgh  to  lie  washed  with  profit. 

The  greater  part  of  tlic  auriferous  sands  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  are  black  or  red,  and  con- 
sequently ferruginous ;  a  remarkable  circumstance  in 
tlin  geological  positimi  of  alluvial  g'dd.  M,  NaiHiine 
stipiHises  that  tl:o  gold  of  these  ferruginous  grounds  is 
duo  to  the  decoMi|«i!'iti(in  of  auriferous  pyrites.  Tho 
auriferous  sand  ocrurring  in  Hungary  almost  always 
in  the  neighliorhoiid  of  the  beds  of  liijnilen,  and  tho  |H't. 
rilled  wood,  covered  with  gold  grains,  found  buried  at  a 
depth  •  f  f)5  yards  in  I'lay,  in  the  mine  of  Vorospatuk. 
near  Vliralianya,  in  Transylvania,  miglit  lead  us  to 
presume  that  the  tpoch  of  the  formation  of  tho  aurif- 
erous alluvia  is  not  remote  from  that  of  the  lignites. 


The  same  association  of  gold  ore  and  fosull  wood  occurs 
in  South  America,  at  Moco.  Near  tho  village  of 
f.Ioro  have  1  "^en  discovered,  at  the  depth  of  20  feet, 
l.irgo  trunks  of  petrilied  trees,  surrounded  with  frag- 
ments of  trap-i'ocks,  interspersed  with  spangies  of 
gold  ucd  platinum.  But  the  alluvial  soil  affords  liko- 
wiae  all  the  charact  's  of  tho  liasaltic  rocks  ;  thus,  in 
France,  the  Cc.-'.e  an.t  the  Qardon,  auriferous  rivers, 
where  they  afford  most  gold,  flow  over  ground  appar- 
ently derived  from  tho  destruction  of  the  trap  rocks, 
which  occur  in  litu  higher  up  the  country.  This  fact 
had  struck  Heaumur ;  and  this  celebrated  observer  had 
remarked  that  tho  sand  which  more  immediately  ac- 
companies the  gold  spangles  In  most  rivers,  and  par- 
ticulnrly  in  the  Khone  and  the  Rhine,  is  composed, 
Uke  that  of  Ceylon  and  Expailly,  of  black  protoxyd 
of  iron  and  small  grains  of  rubles,  corindon,  hyacin;,b, 
etc.  Titanium  has  been  observed  more  recently.  It 
has,  lastly,  been  remarked  that  the  gold  of  alluvial 
formations  is  purer  than  thiit  extracted  from  rocks. 

Principal  Gold  Mines. — Spain  anciently  possessed 
mines  of  gold  in  regular  veins,  especially  in  tho  prov- 
ince of  Asturias ;  but  the  richness  of  the  American 
mines  had  made  them  to  be  neglected.  The  Tagug, 
and  some  other  streams  of  that  country,  were  said  to 
roll  over  golden  sands.  France  contains  no  workable 
gold  mines ;  but  it  presents  in  several  of  its  rivers  au- 
riferous aauds.  There  are  some  gold  mines  in  Pied- 
mont ;  particularh-  the  veins  of  auriferous  pyrites  of 
Macugnagn.i,  at  the  foot  of  Monte  Rosa,  lying  in  a 
mountain  of  gneiss ;  and  although  they  do  not  con- 
tain 10  or  11  grains  of  gold  in  a  cwt.,  they  have 
long  defrayed  tho  expense  of  working  them.  On  the 
southern  slopts  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  from  the  Simplon 
and  Monte  Rosa  to  the  Valley  of  Aoste,  several  aurife- 
rous districts  and  rivers  occur.  Such  are  the  torrent 
Evenson,  which  has  afforded  much  gold  by  washing ; 
the  Oreo,  in  its  ]iassage  from  tho  Pont  to  the  Po  ;  the 
reddish  grounds  over  which  this  little  river  runs  for 
several  miles,  and  tho  hills  in  tho  neighborhood  of 
(.'hivaaso,  contain  gold  spangles  in  considerable  quan- 
tity. 

Ireland. — In  the  county  of  Wicklow,  in  Ireland,  a 
quartzose  and  ferruginous  sand  was  discovered  not 
long  ago,  containing  many  particles  of  gold,  with  pep- 
Itiu  or  solid  pieces,  one  of  which  weighed  22  ounces. 
No  less  than  1000  ounces  of  gold  were  collected. 

SK-il:erl(tnd. — There  are  auriferous  sands  in  some 
rivers  of  Switzerland,  as  the  Reuss  and  ihe  Aar.  In 
Germany  no  mine  of  gold  is  worked,  except  in  the 
territorj'  of  Salzburg,  itmid  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  separates  the  Tyrol  and  Oarinthia. 

Hungary. — Tho  mines  of  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia are  the  only  gold  mines  of  any  im|>ortance  in  Eu- 
rope ;  they  are  remarkable  for  their  position,  tho 
peculiar  metals  that  accompan\-  them,  and  the  prod- 
uct, estimated  at  about  ],'t"0  p  'unds  avoirdupois 
annually.  The  principal  ones  ore  in  Hungary.  1. 
Those  of  Ki'inigsberg.  The  native  gold  is  dissemi- 
nated in  ores  of  aulpliuret  of  silver,  which  occur  in 
small  ma.sses  and  in  veini)  in  a  decomiMsing  feldspar 
rook,  amid  conglomerate  of  pumice,  constituting  a 
portion  of  the  Irachytie  formation.  2.  Those  of  Uor- 
son,  Sehmeitz.  And,  it.  Of  Fclsobany ;  ores  also  of 
auriferous  aulphuret  of  silver,  occur  in  veins  of  sienito 
and  greenstone  porphyry.  4.  Those  of  Telkebanya,  to 
the  south  of  Knschuu,  are  in  a  deposit  of  auriferous 
pyrites  amid  trap  rocka  of  tho  nuist  recent  formation. 
In  Transylvania  the  gold  mines  occur  in  veiis  often  of 
great  magnitude,  six,  eight,  and  sometimes  forty  yards 
I  thick.  These  veins  have  n«  side  plates  or  wall  stones, 
but  abut  without  intermediate  gangues  at  the  primi- 
I  tive  rock.  They  consist  of  carious  quartz,  ferriferous 
limestone,  heavy  spar,  tliuir  spar,  and  sulphuret  of 
silver.  The  mine  of  Kapnik  deserves  notice,  where 
the  gold  is  associated  with  orpiment,  and  that  of 
Voroai>atuk  in  granite  rocks ;  those  of  Otfenbanya, 
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Zalntrtii,  And  Ki«)^--Af(,  what*  It  lil  'MMclSfeil  wtHi 
tellurium.  Trie  laxt  i>  in  A  diimltic  rock  on  tlio  llmitn 
of  tlia  trichytB. 

Niirih^rH  F.uropr. — In  Swedtn,  the  mine  of  IMpUoni 
In  Sinolanil,  m«y  l>«  mrntloncd,  whfro  tlie  ^rild  occurs 
nntlve  arid  In  iiuriferoua  pjTltoH ;  the  veim  arn  ■ 
l>T«w<i  qiinitz,  in  n  nioantaln  of  folInt«d  hcmstonc. 
In  Silxirlii,  native  gfiM  occurs  in  a  horn.'iton*  at 
achUiiKenherj?  or  Zmnof,  and  at  7.tmt\nn.^axf\t.  In  the 
AlUI  XlonntfliKK,  aorompaniad  with  miiny  other  orcn. 

/A/«.«io.-— The  gold  mine  of  Bcroxof  in  the  f>irral 
Mour/tiiin/i  ha«  Imen  ton);  known,  oon»liitln(t  nfparlitilli/ 
d*rompit»id  aHri/ervHA  p'jrilen,  dlnseminatod  in  a  vein 
of  grewy  cjuart!!.  About  1820,  a  very  rich  dspoHlt 
of  nnflre  pild  waa  didcoverfd  on  thn  esMtem  dlde  of 
the  Oiirnl  Mountaina,  di?scminat«<l  at  (wnie  yiirda' 
dpptli  in  nn  »rj{IlIaceoM«  loam,  an'l  ncoornpanicd  with 
the  iliMt  of  rocks  which  usually  cr'mpo'W  tlie  a  jrifn- 
mns  alluvial  noils,  as  ({n-enstoiic,  serpentine,  prMoxyd 
of  Iron,  c<,rnndniii,  etc.  Th*  rivers  of  tJii<  illstrUt 
possess  nuriferoiis  sands,  Tho  product  of  the  ^old 
mines  ot  thn  Ooral,  in  1W6,  war  11.808  poutidn  avoir- 
dupois, and  In  IWB,  U,.'fi(7  \vniTAf  j  that  of  Wlytria,  in 
1046,  :{7,r>7C  iK>nnds,  and  in  1H46,  A»,mn  (w.inds.  In 
these  accounts  thi'  pood  has  l>een  reckoned  at .'«!  Uw. 
It  f»  hellcvwd  that  in  1847  and  IK4!»  the  yield  was  still 
lari^er,  hut  it  mnst  since  hiice  niatoriall'v  fOlen  off,  as 
H  li.  .,  !  i  ..■min,.>/lr'A/r«thjt  thi)  yield  in  lHf.1 
will  not  exceed  20,00n  jM-.iinds  Iror. 

In  A«l«,  and  especiu'dy  in  its  snnthem  districts, 
there  arc  many  mines,  streams,  rivers,  anrl  wastes, 
•which  contiiin  this  metal.  The  IV'tolus,  a  Hnmll 
river  of  Lydia,  rolled  over  stich  ){oldi;n  sar.ds  that  it 
was  supposed  to  contain  the  ori};in  of  the  wealth  of 
Cropsus.  But  those  deposits  are  now  poor  and  for- 
f,'nttcn.  .'apan,  Kurmosa,  (Vyloti,  .lava,  Sumatra, 
llomeo,  the  Philippines,  and  some  of  the  Islands  of  the 
Indian  Arr-hltieUfjo,  are  ricli  in  jjold  nilnps.  Those  of 
Ilomco  are  worked  l>y  the  Chinese  in  an  alluvial 
Boil  on  the  western  co.ist.  i,t  the  ftxit  of  a  ch.iin  of  vol- 
iMnic  moi^ritains.  little  or  no  (fold  comes  into  F,u- 
r(.pe  from  \>i,i,  l^cau.ne  itt  servile  lnhAliit,mts  place 
their  fortune  in  trensure,  and  love  t'>  hoard  up  that 
precions  metal.  Niimernu.<  pold  mines  occur  on  the 
two  slope.i  of  the  chiiin  of  the  rallas  Mountains  in  the 
Oundi'.*,  a  pwvince  of  Little  Thllwt.  The  pdd  lies  In 
quartz  veins  wldch  traverse  a  very  crumlilint;,  redilish 
granite. 

Africa  was,  with  Spain,  the  source  of  the  greater 
portion  of  jifold  possessed  hy  the  ancients.     The  gold 
which  AfHca  still  lirlngs  Into  the  market  Is  always  in 
dust,  showing  that  tho  met.ii  is  ohtained  l)y  washing 
the  alluvial  soils.     None  at  it  Is  collected  In  tho  north 
of  thit  continent ;  three  or  four  districts  only  are  re- 
markable for  the  quantit  V  of  gold  they  produce.     The 
first  mines  are  those  of  Konlofan,  lietween  Darfour 
and  Abyssinia.      The  negroes  trimsjiort  the   gold  in 
quills  of  the  ostrich  or  vulture.     These  mines  seem  to 
have   tteen    known   to  the   ancients,  who   considered 
Kthiopia  to  alM)unil  in  gold.      Ilerodotos  relates  that 
the  king  of  that  country  exhibited  to  t?.e  «<mt)assn/lors 
of  Camliyses  all  their  iirisoners  l.ound  w;th  golden 
chains.      The  second  and  chief  exidoitnt'on  of  gold 
dust  ia  to  the  south  of  the  great  desert  of  .Sahara,  in  the  j 
western  part  of  Africa,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Senegal  j 
to  the  Cap*  of  Palms.     The  i;old  occurs  in  spangles,  [ 
ehiefly  near  the  surfaco  of  the  earth,  in  tie  l)ed  of 
rivulets,  and  always  liu  a  ferruginmn  ej'rth.      In  some  ' 
places  the  regroe*  di(f  wells  In  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  1 
■I>out  '10  feet,  unsup|y)rtod  by  any  props.     They  do  I 
not  follow  Bfiy  rein  ;  nor  do  they  construct  a  galiery.  I 
By  rei)eated  wiisliings  they  sepanitn  the  gold  from  the  i 
eathy  matters.     The  same  district  furnishes  .-ilso  the  i 
gieatrr  part  of  what  Is  carrieil  to  Morocco,  Kez,  and  i 
/IfKers,  by  the  carav;ms  which  go  from  Tindiuctoo  on  ; 
the  Niger,  across  the  great  desert  of  Sahara.    The  gold  ; 
which  arrives  by  tknnaar  at  Cairo  and  Alexandria  '■ 
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comei  fh>tt  ttili  MUtt  quarter.     From  Vnn go  Park's 

description,  it  appeara  that  the  gold  spangles  are 
found  usually  in  a  ferruginoua  small  gnivel,  hurled 
under  rolled  p«l)ble».  The  third  spot  in  Africa  whore 
g<dd  Is  r<dlc<-ted  i«  on  the  south-eaNt  coast,  In'tween 
the  UAth  and  the  '22d  degree  of  south  latitude,  op|K)Hite 
to  Madagascar,  in  the  countrj*  of  Sofala.  Some  iier- 
atmii  think  that  thi*  waa  the  kingdom  of  Ophir  whence 
Sol<>mon  obtained  hia  gold. 

There  ia  little  gold  '•  i«  northern  part  of  America. 
In  1810,  a  mass  of  alJ  '  -rdd,  weighing  2H  pounds 
waa  found  In  the  gravt..  .  of  the  crwika  of  liockbole' 
district  of  Lebanon,  in  North  Carolina.  ' 

.Vi)«M  Ameriia. — Previously  to  the  im}iortaut  dig. 
cuvoriea  In  Califumia,  llraail,  Choco,  and  Chili,  were 
the  regions  widch  t'umiahed  most  gold.  The  only 
contributor  of  (Chilian  objects  to  the  great  exhibitiou 
WIS  one  who  forwarded  n  lump  ot'  gold  ore  weighiim  g 
cwt.,  which  was  brought  up  from  a  deep  uiinsonthi' 
l>ack  of  n  miner,  from  a  <lepth  of  46  yanls  beneath  the 
surface. 

The  gold  of  Mexico  is  in  a  great  measure  contained 
in  the  argentiferous  veins,  so  numerous  in  that  coun- 
try, whose  principal  localitiea  are  mentioned  under  the 
article  Silvku.  The  silver  of  the  argentiferous  orus 
of  (iuanaxu.'ito  contains  one  360th  of  its  weight  of 
gold  ;  the  anniuil  product  of  the  mines  beiug  valued  at 
from  'i,t>40  to  3,800  lbs.  avoirdupois. 

(.)axaco  contains  the  only  auriferous  veins  exploited 
OS  gold  mines  In  Mexico;  they  traverse  the  rocks  of 
gneiss  and  mica  slate. 

All  the  rivers  of  tho  jirovince  of  Caracas,  to  ton  de- 
grees north  of  tho  line,  tlnw  over  golden  sands. 

Peru  Is  not  rich  in  gold  ores.  \\.  the  provinces  of 
lluailas  and  I'atur,,  this  metal  is  mined  in  veins  of 
greasy  <|Uiirtz,  variegated  with  red,  ferruglnou.)  .s|s)li 
which  traverse  primitive  rocks.  The  mines  culleil 
/Hicojt  df  oro,  consist  of  orej  of  iron  and  cojipcr  oxvds 
containing  a  great  quantity  <if  gold. 

All  the  gold  furnished  by  New  Grenada  (Now  Co. 
liimbia)  is  tlie  proiluct  of  washings  cstablislicd  in  sHu. 
vial  grounds.  The  gold  exists  hi  spangles  and  h, 
grains,  disscnunated  »moug  fragment.^  of  grccnKtune 
and  norphyrj'.  At  tl'hwo,  along  witli  the  gold  and 
platlnnm,  hyacinths,  zircons,  and  titanium  occur. 
There  has  been  found,  as  already  stated,  in  tho  aurif- 
erous Incalities,  large  trunks  of  |M'tri(ied  trees.  I  he 
gold  of  Antloquia  is  20  carats  lino,  shut  of  Chwo,  21  ■ 
and  the  largest  lump  or  pepita  v.t  gold  weighed  aiwut 
27|  )Munds  avoinlupois.  The  goi.I  of  Chili  also  occurs 
in  alluvial  formations.  Brazil  does  not  contain  nnv gold 
mine,  jiropcriy  so  called  ;  for  the  veins  containing  the 
metal  are  seldom  worked.  It  is  in  the  sands  of  the 
iMandi,  n  branch  of  the  Bio  Dolce,  at  ('ataprcta,  that 
the  auriferous  ferruginous  sands  were  first  discov- 
ered in  i(it42.  .Since  then  they  have  been  fuim.l 
almost  eve  -where  at  the  foot  of  the  immense  chain 
of  mountains,  which  runs  nearly  parallel  with  tho 
con.st,  from  the  r>th  degree  aouth  to  the  :iOtb.  It  Is 
particularly  near  Villii  Rica,  in  the  environ.s  of  tlie 
village  I'lK'ilis,  that  the  numerous  washings  for  golil 
are  established.  The  ptpitat  occur  in  diffennt  forms, 
often  adhering  to  micaceous  r|iecular  iron.  Hut  In 
the  province  of  Minas  (Jerles,  the  gold  occurs  aNo  in 
veins,  iu  lieds,  and  in  grains,  di.ssuininatcd  aniuni^lhi' 
alluvial  luuins.  It  has  been  estimated  iu  annual  prod- 
uct, by  several  authors,  at  about  2M)0  (lounds  uvoir- 
ilii|)oi»  of  line  metal.  Wo  thus  -ce  that  almost  all  thp> 
gold  brought  into  tho  market  comes  from  alluvial 
hinds,  nnd  is  oxtiacted  by  washing.  The  gold  coin 
of  the  ancients  was  made  chielly  out  of  alluvial  gM, 
for  In  those  early  limes  tho  meta'.lurgic  arts  were  not 
sufflciently  advanced  to  enable  them  to  purify  it.  Thi' 
gold  dust  from  Bainbouk,  in  Africa,  is  of  -'i^  carats 
line,  and  some  from  Morocco  is  even  2il.  The  gold'jf 
(iiron,  in  New  (irenada.  Is  of  2;tf  carati — being  the 
putnst  from  America.  "  For  those  who  truflic  in  gold," 
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saya  Humlmldt,  it  is  sufHcient  to  Itnow  tlie  place  where 
the  inetnl  lias  been  collected,  to  know  its  title." 
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Of  thp  (Tpiieral  rosults  arisinjr  from  the  large  increase 
in  tlic  production  of  )(i>ld  since  1849,  Mr.  Toolia,  in  bis 
llittnni  of  I'rim  (18,')7),  siivs  : 

"(,!•)  Tliut  from  tirst  to  lust  the  whole  of  the  mani- 
fold mid  imwcrfui  ollccts  produced  liy  the  new  gold  in 
the  countries  of  its  production,  resolve  themselves  into 
pcunoiiiii'iil  cliiinfres  springin)r  in  rapid  succession,  and 
in  an  inlinitude  of  forms,  from  tlio  uxpeniliture  of 
trebled  or  (quadrupled  incomes  obtained  by  tho  labor-  i 
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era.  And  (2.)  That  hitherto  the  whole  of  the  compli- 
cated processes  \>y  which  tho  new  gold  has  become 
distriliuted — in  the  flret  instance,  among  the  population 
of  the  gold  regions,  and  in  the  second  instance,  over 
considerable  portions  of  the  commercial  world — uro  to 
l>e  explained  by  the  application  of  one  simple  principle, 
viz. :  That  the  distribution  has  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
cise proportion  in  which  the  extended  demand  for 
commodities,  originally  proceeding  from  the  earliest 
laborers  who  picked  up  tho  gold,  has  gradually  set  in 
motion  increased  numbers  of  lal)orcrs  and  increased 
amounts  of  capital,  to  supply  the  requirements,  not 
merely  of  the  jupulation  of  the  gold  countries,  but 
also  more  or  loss  of  the  jMpulation  of  all  the  countries 
producing  raw  materiolB  or  manufactured  goods  upon 
which  incomes  are  at  present  expended. 

"  Springing  up  around  these  two  general  results, 
there  are  a  multitude  of  subsidiary,  which,  if  wo  could 
thoroughly  pursue  them  to  the  end  of  their  course,  we 
should  discover  to  be  tributaries  and  offshoots  of  the 
two  greater  principles. 

"  Foremost  in  this  second  category  are  the  proofs 
and  iUiLstrutions  which  meet  us  everywhere,  that  the 
changes  flowing  from  the  gold  discoveries  are  princi- 
pally indebte<l  for  tho  rapidity  of  their  effects  to  the 
single  circumstance,  that  of  oil  known  substances 
(silver  in  some  respects  excepted)  gold  is  the  only 
commodity  which  admits  of  being  extracted  from  the 
soil  in  a  perfectly  marketable  state  ;  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  l>y  tho  rudest  labor;  and  of  bein^  at  once 
employed  as  a  universal  instrument  of  purchase  of  in- 
trinsic value,  A  suddenly-increased  supply  of  no 
other  commodity  would  produce  eflTects  so  decided  and 
rapid,  for  the  simple  reason  that  (say)  a  tenfold  quan- 
tity of  no  other  commodity  could  find  an  instantaneous 
and  impatient  market.  The  Durra-Iiurra  copper  mine 
in  South  Australia,  for  oxiimplo,  might  liave  become 
ten  times  as  productive  as  it  hud  been  previously, 
without  producing  any  effects  more  violent  or  rapid 
tliun,  first,  an  increase  of  dividend  to  the  shareholders ; 
ami,  gradually,  a  fall  in  tlio  price  of  the  kinds  of  ma- 
cliiiicry  and  hardware  in  wliich  copper  is  the  principal 
metal. 

"In  tlie  next  place  tlic  rise  of  two  or  three  hundred 
per  cent.,  wiiicli  occurred  at  once  in  tlie  gold  countries 
in  tiio  prices  of  all  kinds  of  foreign  commodities,  was 
speedily  corrected  liy  the  impulse  imparted,  almost  in 
a  single  day,  to  tlie  re.sources  available  for  increased 
production  in  those  foreign  countries.  And,  after  the 
first  excitement  had  uliuted,  tlie  increased  production 
has  continued  year  bj-  year,  because  the  effective  de- 
mand, in  tlie  form  of  new  gold,  hos  continued  in  the 
gold  countries,  year  liy  year.  But  there  has  lieen  this 
most  important  collateral  ofTect,  viz.,  that,  year  by 
your,  tlio  circle  within  wliidi  the  demand  for  commod- 
ities goes  on  increasing,  is  a  circle  of  rapidly -expand- 
ing urea.  Originally,  liut  for  a  short  time  only,  it 
included  merely  tlie  gold  countries ;  it  then  emliruced 
tliose  particular  districts — Laiu^ushirc  and  Iliniiingham 
for  example — best  aide  to  meet  the  most  urgent  de- 
mands for  special  articles ;  it  then  liecame  extended 
to  tho  districts  wliicli  supplied  the  raw  materials  of 
those  articles ;  and  pursuing  the  same  order  of  pro- 
gression, tlie  area  of  tlie  increased  demand  for  com- 
modities, or  what  is  u  l>etter  term,  tho  urea  within 
wiiich  increased  incomes  are  expended,  is  necessarily 
wilier  in  each  succeeding  montli.  Tlio  same  general 
reasoning  applies  to  tlie  process  by  wliich  the  wages  of 
labor  have  lieeii  reduced  in  tho  gold  countries  by 
means  of  immigration. 

"  Tlie  discovery  of  the  new  gold  was,  in  its  imme- 
diate region,  tiio  same  tiling,  practically,  as  rendering 
lulwr  four  times  us  efle.ctive  us  it  had  been  in  the  pro- 
duction of  those  commodities  not  merely  possessing 
intrinsic  value,  but  instantly  exchangeable  all  ovor 
the  world  for  uU  other  commodities  possessing  intrin- 
sic value.     The  iiumigrauts  drawn  to  tho  gold  coun- 
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tries  b}-  the  prospects  of  high  wages  ani'  sudden 
fortune,  tranBferred,  in  some  specific  proportion,  the 
benefits  of  this  increased  efficacy  of  labor  to  the  coun- 
tries from  whence  they  started ;  and  in  two  modes, 
namely :  in  the  first  place,  by  establishing  at  once,  as 
was  seen  in  this  country  hi  1862-1853,  a  piodigioasly- 
increaSed  price  for  emigrant  vessels,  and  therefore  for 
the  services  of  all  persons  connected  with  ship-build- 
ing ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  leaving  behind  them 
vacancies  which  cou<d  only  be  supplied  by  the  absorp- 
tion of  labor  previously  a  burden  in  some  form  to  the 
commnnity,  as  was  also  seen  in  1862  and  1853  by  the 
diminution  in  the  number  of  destitute  persons  relieved 
under  the  Poor  Law. 

"  We  seem  to  arrive,  then,  at  a  further  generaliza- 
tion, namely:  (1.)  That  within  the  gold  countries 
the  effects  of  the  discoveries  have  been  to  create,  rap- 
idly and  largely,  accumulations  of  real  wealth  and  real 
resources.  The  adnlt  population  of  those  countries 
has  been  increased  throe  or  four  fold  within  as  many 
years.  I'he  erection  of  houses,  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  the  reclamations  of  waste  lands,  the  construction 
of  railways,  the  embellishment  of  towns,  the  provision 
of  harbors  and  docks,  the  foundation  of  schools  and 
universities,  and,  more  conspicuous  than  all,  the 
establishment  almost  at  a  single  stride  of  an  enormous 
foreign  trade — in  a  few  words,  the  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion of  every  enterprise,  and  the  swift  advancement 
of  ever)-  art  which  can  render  a  country  opulent  and 
powerful— are  results  which  have  been  nearly  all 
accomplished  in  the  gold  countries,  by  the  exportation 
to  other  countries,  j-oar  by  year,  of  the  supplies  of  new 
gold.  (2.)  That  within  those  other  countries  to  which 
the  gold  has  been  sent  in  exchange  for  commodities, 
the  continuous  efliective  demand  for  commodities  has 
produced  the  same  effects,  but  in  a  limited  degree, 
which  liave  talien  place  in  Australia  and  California. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  for  example,  tlie  continuance, 
year  by  year,  of  an  cflective  demand  for  commodities, 
has  lA  to  improvements  and  extensions  in  the  means 
of  production  ;  has  led  to  accumulations  of  cnpital  as 
savings  out  of  the  larger  incomes  of  capitulini  and 
lulwrcrs ;  and  has  diminished  within  tlio  country  the 
pressure  of  unemployed  and  destitute  persons. 

"  It  is  manifest,  then,  that  the  influx  of  the 
£174,0(X»,000of  gold  since  1848,  has  aceomplishcd  some- 
thing very  different  from,  and  something  very  much 
beyond,  tlie  liarren  addition  of  a  consiilcralde  percent- 
age to  tlie  previously-existing  amount  of  metallic  cir- 
culation in  this  and  other  countries,  and  has  also 
accomplished  changes  far  more  im|M)rtant  than  any 
barren  increase  (merely  by  reason  of  enlarged  quan- 
tity) in  tlio  prices  of  commo<lities.  It  is,  moreover, 
manifest,  unless  all  the  previous  facts  and  reasonings 
are  erroneous,  that  the  real  and  vital  changes  which 
have  talien  place,  are  adilitions  to  the  real  wealtli  of 
the  worlil,  by  means  of  greater  protluction  and  more 
active  enterprise  ;  ond  that  the  elements  of  circulation 
and  price  have  so  far  not  l)cen  ultimate  results,  but 
inferior  and  intermediate  ageiiries  employed."  See 
TtHtKK's  Hittiny  of  J'ricet  (I/ondon,  1867);  see,  also, 
C'>IN«  and  Preciocs  Mrtai.8,  pott;  Hankers'  Mug., 
1851-18.57. 

Oold-beating.  The  art  of  gold-bciiting  is  of 
great  antii|uity,  being  referred  to  liy  Humeri  ami 
Pliny  states  tliat  one  ounce  of  gold  was  extended  to 
75<)  leaves,  each  leaf  l)oing  four  lingers  S(|uare,  which 
is  tlireo  times  the  thickn?SB  of  the  ordinary  leaf  gold 
of  the  present  time,  'I'he  ancient  Peruvians  made 
very  thin  slii-ets  of  gold,  and  iiailpd  them  together  on 
the  wails  of  their  teniples  of  worship ;  on  the  coffins 
of  the  Theban  muniniies,  spcciiiicns  of  original  leaf- 
gilding  are  nu>t  with  where  the  gold  is  in  so  thin  a 
state  that  it  rcscmlili-s  miNlem  gilding.  The  art  seems 
to  have  l>ecn  practiced  in  India,  judging  from  the  rude 
S|>eciinens  of  gildiug  at  Tip|)o  Saib's  |)alace  at  lian- 
galure.     In  modem  times  it  has  l)een  practiced  in  the 


capitals  of  the  principal  commercial  countries  of  Eu- 
rope. In  England  it  was  confined  to  London  until 
within  the  present  century.  It  has  been  introduced 
into  Scotland  and  the  United  States  of  America  within 
that  period.  It  is  now  practiced  in  several  towns  in 
England,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin 
only.  The  manufacture  being  attendant  uiwn  an  ad- 
vanced state  of  the  arts,  it  is  only  found  in  old  estab- 
lished countries,  and  is  not  yet  practiced  in  any  of  the 
Uritish  colonies.  From  the  existence  here  of  some 
now  obsolete  tools,  similar  to  those  at  present  in  use  at 
Paris,  it  would  appear  to  have  traveled  to  England 
from  that  quarter.  The  art  has  nowhere  l)ecn  so  per- 
fected as  in  London ;  but  of  late  years,  from  inter- 
course with  English  gold-beaters,  efforts  havo  been 
made  on  the  continent,  with  the  aid  of  English  gold- 
beaters' skin,  to  rival  the  extreme  fineness  of  the  En- 
glish product. 

The  ordinary  size  of  a  leaf  of  gold  is  Ht  inches, 
for  the  production  of  2000  leaves  of  which  from 
18  to  19  dwts.  of  gold  were  allowed  to  the  workmen 
fifty  years  since  in  London,  liut  now,  owing  to  the 
improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  skin,  and  suirerior 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen,  not  more  than  iin 
average  of  IC  dwts.  are  rccjuircd,  and  with  verj-  skill- 
ful workmen  it  is  sometimes  accomplished  with  14 
dwts.  This,  however,  is  not  to  be  taken  us  any  test 
of  the  extreme  malleability  of  gold ;  it  is  only  the 
point  to  which  it  is  desirable  to  attain  for  commercial 
purposes. 

Experiments  have  been  made  to  ascertain  to  what 
degree  of  thinness  gold  and  silver  could  be  reduced : 
it  was  found  that  one  grain  of  gold  was  sprt  ad  to  the 
extent  of  75  squaro  inclies,  and  the  same  woight  of 
silver  to  tiie  still  more  extraordinary  dimensions  of  !)8 
s({uaro  inches.  Taking  one  cubic  inch  of  gold  at  4900 
grains,  it  will  be  found  that  the  gold  was  the  .')U7,()  JOth 
part  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  about  1200  times  thin- 
ner than  ordinary  printing  paper.  Thus,  if  this  num- 
ber of  leaves  of  gold  were  placed  on  one  another,  they 
would  constitute  a  pile  an  inch  high  ;  the  same  number 
of  leaves  of  jviper  would  form  a  pile  half  the  height  of 
the  Monument  of  London.  The  silver,  though  spread 
over  a  much  larger  snface,  was  thickest,  owing  tu  the 
difl«rence  in  its  specific  gravity;  but,  calculated  hy 
weight,  silver  is  the  most  malleable  metal  with  whicli 
we  are  acquainted,  considerably  exceeding  thiit  of 
gold.  This  experiment  does  not,  however,  determine 
the  extent  of  the  malleability  of  either  met.il,  m  the 
moans  employed  to  test  it  were  found  to  fail  luforo 
there  was  any  appearance  of  the  malleability  of  tlie 
metals  being  exhausted. 

The  gold  used  by  the  gold-beater  is  variously  alloyed 
according  to  the  variety  of  color  required.  I'ine  gold 
is  commonly  supposed  to  Ih)  incapable  of  being  reituccil 
to  thin  leaves.  Tliis  is  an  error.  It  is  objcitionuble 
for  commercial  purposes  on  account  of  its  greater  cost. 
It  also  adheres  on  one  part  of  a  leaf  touching  another, 
thus  causing  a  waste  of  lalior  by  the  leaves  being 
spoiled ;  but  for  work  exposed  to  the  weather  it  is 
much  preferable,  as  it  is  more  durable,  and  does  not 
tarnish  or  change  color.  Th«  siiecimens  of  gold  lesf 
exhibited  by  Mr.  E.  S.  Marshall,  gold-beater  of  Lon- 
don, at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851,  and  for  which  the 
prize  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  were  twelve  in  num- 
lier,  and  embraced  a  regular  gradation  in  color  from 
red  down  to  nearly  white,  viz.,  red,  pale  red,  cxtM 
deep,  deep,  orange,  lemon,  deep  pale,  pale,  lalo-palc 
deep  party,  party,  and  fine  golil.  The  deeper  colon 
were  alloyed  with  from  12  to  l(i  grs.  of  cop|)ci  per  oz., 
but  without  any  silver,  as  any  alloy  of  silver  with  this 
quantity  of  copfwr  would  considerably  impair  the  mal- 
leability. The  middle  colors  contained  from  VI  to  20 
grs.  of  silver,  and  from  0  to  8  grs.  of  copper  to  the 
ounce ;  the  paler  golds  contained  from  2  to  SO  dwts.  of 
silver  to  the  ounce,  but  no  copjier,  for  tlio  same  roosoo 
that  the  silver  was  omitted  in  the  red  golds. 
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t&e  process  of  gold-'beating  Is  tKns  contacted.  The 
gold  having  been  alloyed  according  to  the  color  de- 
sired, it  is  melted  in  a  crucible,  at  a  higher  temperature 
than  is  simplj'  necessary  to  ftise  it,  as  its  malleability 
is  improved  by  exposure  to  a  greater  heat;  sodden 
cooling  docs  not  interfere  with  Its  malleable  proper- 
tics,  differing  in  this  property  from  some  other  metals. 
It  is  then  cast  into  an  ingot,  and  flattened  into  a  ribbon 
of  IJ  inch  wide  and  10  feet  in  length  to  the  ounce. 
After  being  flattened  it  is  annealed  and  cut  into  small 
pieces  of  about  6  grs.  each,  and  placed  between  the 
leaves  of  a  cutch,  which  is  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  aj  inches  square,  containing  about  IBO  leaves  of  a 
tough  paper  manufactured  in  France.  Formerlj'  fine 
vellum  was  used  for  this  purpose.  The  cutch  is  beaten 
on  for  about  20  minutes  with  a  17-pound  hammer, 
which  rebounds  by  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  and 
saves  the  labor  of  lifting,  by  which  the  gold  is  spread 
to  the  size  of  the  cutch  ;  each  leaf  is  then  taken  out, 
and  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  put  between  the  skins  of 
a  shnder  4J  inches  square  and  Jths  of  an  inch  thick, 
containing  almut  700  skins,  which  have  been  worn  out 
in  the  tinlshing  process.  The  shoder  requires  al)ont 
two  hours'  I)eating  mxm  with  a  9-pound  hammer.  As 
the  gold  will  spread  unequally,  the  shoder  is  beaten 
upon  after  the  larger  leaves  have  reached  the  edges. 
The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the  larger  leaves  come  out 
of  the  edges  in  a  state  of  dust.  This  allows  time  for 
the  smaller  leaves  to  reach  the  full  size  of  the  shoder, 
thus  producing  a  gene.-al  evenness  of  size  in  the 
leaves. 

Each  leaf  is  again  cut  into  four  pieces,  and  placed 
between  the  leaves  of  a  mold  composed  of  about  BOO 
of  the  finest  skins,  5  inches  square  and  }ths  of  an  inch 
thick ;  this  is  the  last  and  most  difficult  stage  of  the 
process ;  and  on  the  fineness  of  the  skin  and  judgment 
of  the  workman  the  perfection  and  thinness  of  the  leaf 
of  gold  depend.  During  the  first  hour  the  hammer  is 
allowed  to  fall  principally  upon  the  centre  of  the  mold. 
This  causes  gaping  cracks  upon  the  edges  of  the 
leaves,  the  sides  of  which  readily  coalesce  and  unite 
without  leaving  any  trace  of  the  union  after  being 
beaten  upon.  At  the  second  hour,  when  the  gold  is 
about  the  150,000th  of  on  inch  in  tliicknoss.  It  for  the 
first  time  permits  the  transmission  of  the  rays  of  light. 
In  pure  gold,  or  gold  but  slightly  alloyed,  the  green 
riys  are  transmitted;  and  in  gold  highly  alloyed  with 
silver,  the  pale  violet  rays  pass.  The  mold  requires 
in  all  about  four  hours'  boating  with  a  7-lb.  hammer, 
when  the  gold  will  have  arrived  at  the  ordlnarj'  thin- 
ness for  the  gold-leaf  of  commerce.  It  is  then  taken 
out  of  the  mold,  and  the  rough  edges  are  cut  off  by 
slips  of  the  rattan  fixed  in  parallel  grooves  of  an  in- 
strument called  a  wagon,  the  leaf  being  laid  upon  a 
leathern  cushion  for  that  purpose.  The  leaves  thus 
prepared  aro  placed  into  a  book  capable  of  holding 
25  leaves  each,  which  have  been  rubbed  over  with  red 
ochre  to  prevent  the  gold  clinging  to  the  paper,  and  is 
used  for  gilding  pictuve-frames,  t)ooks,  and  for  numer- 
ous other  ornamental  purposes. 

The  dryness  of  the  cutch,  shoder,  and  mold,  is  a 
matter  of  extreme  delicacy.  They  require  to  be  hot- 
pressed  evorj-  time  they  are  used,  although  they  may 
be  used  dally,  to  remove  the  moisture  which  tliey  ac- 
quire from  the  atmosphere,  except  in  extremely  frosty 
weather,  when  thoy  acquire  so  little  moisture  tliat  then 
a  difHciilty  arises  from  their  over-drj-ncss ;  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  gold  is  diminished,  and  it  spreads  very 
slowly  under  the  hammer.  On  the  contrarj',  if  the 
cutdi  or  shoder  bo  damp,  the  gold  will  become  that 
which  is  technically  termed  hollow  or  slove-like  ;  that 
is,  it  is  pierced  with  innumerable  small  microscopical 
holes  ;  and  in  the  molds  In  its  more  attenuated  state  it 
will  become  reduced  to  a  pulverulent  state.  This  con- 
ilition  is  more  easily  produced  in  alloyed  golds  than  in 
fine  gold.  It  is  necessary  that  each  skin  of  the  mold 
should  be  rubbed  over  with  calcined  gvpsum  (the 


flbrlnated  variety)  each  time  the  mold  may  be  used,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  adhesion  of  the  gold  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  skin  In  the  process  of  beating. 

Dentist  Gold  is  gold  leaf  carried  no  farther  in  the 
process  than  that  of  the  cutch,  and  should  be  perfectly 
pure  gold.  By  the  aliove  process  silver  is  beaten,  but 
not  so  thin,  the  inferior  value  of  the  metal  not  render- 
ing it  commercially  desirable  to  bestow  so  much  labor 
upon  It.  Copper,  tin,  zinc,  palladium,  lead,  cadmium, 
platinum,  and  aluminium  can  be  lieaten  into  thin 
leaves,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  gold  or  silver. 

Shell  Gold,  used  In  painting  and  illuminating,  is 
made  by  grinding  gold  leaves  with  honey,  and  after- 
ward separating  the  honey  fi-om  the  powdered  gold  by 
means  of  water.  When  the  honey  is  washed  away, 
the  gold  may  be  pnt  on  paper  or  kept  in  shells.  When 
used.  It  is  commonly  diluted  with  gum  water.  The 
Cierman  gold  powder,  prepared  in  this  manner  from 
the  Dutch  gold  leaf,  Is  generally  used ;  and  when  it 
is  well  secured  with  varnish,  it  answers  the  end  in 
japannerrs'  gilding  tolerahlj'  well. 

OM  Sine,  for  burnished  gilding,  is  prepared  of  1} 
pounds  of  pipe  clay,  ^  an  ounce  of  red  chalk,  ^  of 
an  ounce  of  black  lead,  40  drops  of  sweet  oil,  and  3 
drams  of  pure  tallow.  The  clay,  chalk,  and  black 
lead  are  to  be  ground  very  fine,  separately,  in  water, 
then  mixed  together;  the  oil  and  tallow  are  next 
added,  and  the  mixture  Is  ground  to  a  due  con- 
sistence. 

Gold  Thread  is  formed  of  flattened  gold  wire  wrap- 
ped closely  over  a  thread  of  yellow  silk,  by  means  of 
a  wheel  and  iron  bobbins. 

Gnld  Wire  is  made  by  taking  a  cylindrical  ingot  of 
silver  which  has  been  superficially  coated  with  gold, 
and  drawing  it  successively  through  a  series  of  holes 
in  a  hardened  steel  plate,  each  of  which  is  a  degree 
smaller  than  the  preceding  hole,  and  proceeding  thns 
until  the  requisite  degree  of  fineness  is  attained.  It 
may  he  observed  that  in  this  process,  however  fine  be 
the  wire.  Its  gilded  surface  exhibits  no  flaw  even  when 
viewed  by  the  microscope.  Flattened  gold  vire  is  the 
same  wire  ofter  it  has  Ijeen  passed  between  rollers  of 
polished  steel. 

Oold  Coast,  coast  of  Africa.  The  whole  coast 
has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  five  parts:  1.  The 
Sierra  Leone  district,  from  Cape  Verga  to  Cape  Me- 
surado.  2.  Malaguetn,  Pepper  or  Grain  Coast,  from 
Cape  Mesurado  to  Cape  Palmas.  8.  The  Ivory  Coast, 
from  Cape  Palmas  to  Cape  Three  Points.  4.  The 
Gold  Coast,  from  Cape  Three  Points  to  the  River 
Volta.  6.  The  Slave  Coast,  or  Benin  district,  from 
the  HIvcr  Volta  to  the  Cameroons. 

Gold  Coast,  a  country  of  Guinea,  west  Africa,  ex- 
tending along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  from  the  River 
Volta  on  tho  cast,  to  Cape  Lahu  on  the  west,  and 
bounded  north  by  Ashantee.  It  was  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese,  who  founded  an  estaldishment  at  Fort 
Klinina  in  1482.  The  Kngllsh  first  settled  here  in 
lfi(!4.  The  countrj-  is  fertile ;  deer  are  plenty  in  the 
interior,  and  fish  ah>ng  tho  coast.  Legislature  of  the 
British  settlements  composed  of  a  governor  and  a 
legislative  council  of  four  members.  Salurj'  of  lieu- 
tenant-governor, ;£800.  The  principal  European  es- 
tablishments are  Capo  Coast  Castle,  Accra,  Axiin, 
Dixcove,  KImina,  and  the  establishments  lately  ceded 
by  Denmark  to  Great  Britain. 

The  following  returns  to  Parliament  (as  published 
by  the  Iiondon  fl/iippin;/  and  Mercantile  Gazette),  show 
the  increase  of  exports  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  importations  from  the  same  coast : 
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This  ia  independent  of  tlie  Britiali  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounttid  in  1864  to  $1,421,- 
865,  and  of  the  British  possessions  o.i  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  River  Gambia,  amonnting  to  $1,647,285  more ; 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  in  sonth 
Africa,  swelling  the  amount  $8,388,090  more ;  malting 
in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $28,000,000  in  1854,  for  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  entire. 

It  has  of  late  been  nrgcd  that  a  line  of  steamers 
should  he  established  l)etween  the  United  States  and 
the  western  coast  of  Africa,  to  afford  greater  facilities 
for  commercial  intercourse ;  and  the  planting  of  settle- 
ments in  the  interior,  as  now  proposed,  remote  from 
the  malarious  influence  of  the  coast,  furnish  additional 
reasons  for  persevering  in  this  laudable  design. 

Gold  Discovery  in  California.  In  Septeml>er, 
1847,  one  Captain  Suter  or  Sutter  was  a  bold,  prosper- 
ous, enterprising,  intellig<>nt  settler  in  Upper  Califor- 
nia. He  was  a  Swiss  by  birth  ;  he  bad  served  Charles 
X.  as  one  of  the  Swiss  (iuard  at  the  Tuilleries ;  he 
emigrated  to  Missouri  after  the  Bourbon  revolution  of 
1830 ;  he  removed  thence  to  the  Oregon  territory  in  18.S6 ; 
he  made  a  further  advance,  in  1889,  to  California, 
where  he  built  a  fort  named  New  Helvetia  on  the 
Kiver  Sacramento ;  he  gradually  accumulated  around 
him  4000  oxen,  1500  horses  and  mules,  2(HX)  sheep,  a 
vast  acreage  of  land  under  grain  crops,  and  two  trad- 
ing vessels  in  the  river ;  he  had  liis  fort  supplied  with 
12  pieces  of  artillery,  and  defended  liy  a  garrison  of 
70  men  ;  and  he  was  thus,  in  all  prolwbility,  the 
wealthiest  and  most  influential  man  beyond  the  Kocicy 
Mountains.  The  month  above  nnnied  was  an  import- 
ant one  to  this  Iwld  captain,  and  to  the  world  at  large. 
He  contracted  with  a  Mr.  Marsliall  to  construct  a  saw- 
mill near  a  pine  forest.  The  sup]ily  of  water  to  this 
mill  was  so  situated  as  to  wash  down  much  mud  nnd 
gravel  from  the  higher  course  of  the  stream  ;  and  Mr. 
Blurshall,  watching  the  progress  of  his  works  one  day, 
saw  some  glittering  particles  in  this  mud.  He  formed 
bis  own  conclusions  of  the  nature  of  these  shining 
morsels  ;  and  having  shown  some  of  tliem  to  the  cup- 
'  lin.  It  WHS  agreed  to  keep  the  matter  a  secret  for  a 

".  Sucli  secrets,  however,  do  not  keep ;  they  trill 
keep ;  it  was  soon  noised  abroad  tliut  <i(>i,i>  bud 
l>een  discovered  at  tlie  American  fork  of  tli*  Sacra- 
mento, and  a  gold  fever  thcrcu|)nn  sprang  up,  A  few 
laborers  collecte<l  some  of  the  gold-du.st,  and  took  it 
for  sale  to  San  Krancisco,  at  which  town  the  Sacra- 
mento enters  the  I'uriric ;  hundreds  flocked  up  the 
river ;  Indians  were  liircd,  soldiers  and  sailors  de- 
serted, shop-kee|>ers  closcil  their  sliops,  and  San  Kran- 
cisco l>eoame  almost  abandoned. 

Golden  Fleece,  in  Miilhihfpj,  tlie  tieece  of  the 
ram  upon  which  I'hrixus  and  Helle  cronsed  the  sea  to 
Coldiis,  and  which,  lieing  sacrilicod  to  .Iupit*r,  was 
hung  ujmn  a  tree  in  the  grove  of  Mars,  guarded  by 
two  lira/.cn-hoofed  bulls,  and  a  monstrous  dragon  that 
never  slept,  Tlio  fleece  was  carried  oil'  by  .Jason  anil 
the  Argonauts.  Many  authors  have  endeavored  to 
show  that  this  fable  is  an  allegorical  reprcsentutiix.  of 
Rome  real  history  ;  while  others  explain  it  by  the 
profit  of  the  wihiI  trade  to  ('olrhis,  or  the  gold  whiili 
was  gathered  in  the  rivers  of  that  country  by  nieaus 
of  fieei'cs. 

Oold-IiHOe.  (iold-lace  is  a  thin  covering  of  gold 
applied  to  a  surfiKC  of  silver,  wliicli  again  has  a  found- 
ation of  silk.  The  silken  threads  for  making  this 
material  are  wound  round  witli  gold  wire,  so  thickly  us 
to  conceal  the  silk  ;  and  the  making  of  this  gold  wire 
bi  one  of  the  most  singular  mechanii^al  operations  im- 
aginaiile.  In  the  first  place,  the  refiner  prepares  a 
sidid  riNl  of  silver,  about  an  inch  in  thickness  ;  be  heats 
this  rod,  applies  u|ion  the  surface  a  I'outitig  of  gold-leaf, 
burnishes  this  down,  applies  another  coating,  liuriiishes 
this  down,  and  so  on,  until  the  gold  is  about  one  hun- 
dredth part  the  thickness  of  the  silver.  Then  lliu  rod 
U  subjected  to  a  train  of  processes  which  brings  it  I 


down  to  the  state  of  a  fine  wire ;  it  is  passed  throufrh 
holes  in  a  steel  plate,  lessening  step  by  step  in  diam- 
eter. The  gold  never  deserts  the  silver,  but  adheres 
closely  to  it,  and  shares  all  its  mutations  ;  it  was  one 
hundredth  part  the  thickness  of  the  silver  at  the  be- 
ginning, and  it  maintains  the  same  ratio  to  the  end. 

As  to  the  thinness  to  which  the  gold-coated  rod  of 
silver  can  be  brought,  the  limit  depends  on  the  delicacy 
of  human  skill ;  but  the  most  wondrous  example  ever 
known  was  brought  forward  bj-  the  late  Dr.  WoUaston, 
a  man  of  extraordinary  tact  in  minute  experiments. 
This  was  an  example  of  a  solid  gold  wire,  without  any 
silver.  He  procured  a  small  rod  of  silver,  bored  a  hole 
through  it  from  end  to  end,  and  inserted  in  this  hole 
the  smallest  gold  wire  he  could  procure  ;  he  subjected 
the  silver  to  the  usual  wire-drawing  process,  until  he 
had  brought  it  to  the  finest  attainable  state  ;  it  was,  in 
fact,  a  silver  wire  as  fine  as  a  hair,  with  a  gold  wire  in 
its  centre.  IIow  to  isolate  this  gold  wire  was  the  next 
imint :  he  subjected  it  to  warm  nitrous  acid,  by  which 
the  silver  was  dissolved,  leaving  a  gold  wire  one 
thirty-thousandth  of  an  inch  in  thicknes.s — perhaps  the 
thinnest  round  wire  that  the  hand  of  man  has  yet  pro- 
duced. But  this  wire,  though  beyond  all  conijiarison 
finer  than  any  employed  in  manufactures,  does  not  a|>- 
prouch  in  thinness  the  film  of  gold  on  the  surface  of 
the  silver  in  gold-luce.  It  has  been  calculated  that 
the  gold  on  the  very  finest  silver  wire  for  gold-luce  is 
not  more  than  imn  third  nf  one  millioHlh  part  of  an  iueh 
in  thickness ;  that  is,  not  above  one  tenth  the  thick- 
ness of  ordinary  leaf-gold ! 

Gold-Leaf  is  un  extremely  thin  tissue  of  gold, 
prepared  by  beating  the  gold  metal  until  the  re(|uisito 
degree  of  fineness  has  been  obtained.  It  is  found  that 
a  minute  [wrcentjige  of  silver  and  copper  is  nei-essiry 
to  give  the  gold  for  gold-leaf  a  pro|)er  malleable  (|ual- 
ity — a  ])ercentago  of  perhaps  one  in  70  or  80,  Tlic  re- 
finer manages  tliis  alloy,  and  brings  the  costly  product 
lo  u  certain  stage  of  completion ;  he  melts  the  gold 
and  the  cheaper  alloys  in  a  black-load  crucililo ;  le 
pours  the  molten  metal  into  un  ingot  molil,  six  ur 
eight  inches  long ;  he  removes  the  solidified  and  cooli'd 
ingot  from  its  mold,  and  passes  it  repeatedly  between 
two  steel  rollers  until  it  assumes  the  thickne.is  of  a 
ribbon  ;  and  this  ribbon,  about  one  eight  hundrpillh  uf 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  presenting  a  surface  of  alMiul 
500  square  inches  to  un  ounce,  passes  next  into  the 
bunds  of  the  gold-beater. 

The  working-tools,  the  jjrocess,  and  the  products  of 
a  gidil-beater,  are  ull  remarkable.  That  iiuzzliu^  nui- 
tcrial,  "  g(dd-l>caters'  skin,"  is  an  indis|)ensaliie  aid 
to  liiui;  it  Ls  a  membrane  of  extreme  thinuoss  :ind 
delicacy,  but  yet  tough  and  strong,  procured  from  tlip 
intestines  of  the  ox  ;  800  pieces  of  this  sliiii,  four 
inches  square,  constitute  a  packet  with  whirli  the  gold- 
beater lalsirs  ;  and  thus  lie  proceeds  :  150  bits  uf  rili- 
bon-giilil  an  inch  square,  are  interleaved  witli  as  many 
vellum  leiives  four  inches  square  ;  they  are  luMt'Mi  for 
a  long  time  with  a  ponderims  hammer  on  a  Mnootli 
marble  slab,  until  the  gold  has  thinned  and  cx|iandod 
to  the  size  of  the  vellum.  How  the  workman  iMana^'fs 
so  us  to  beat  ull  the  pieces  e(|Uully,  and  yet  beat  noiu' 
into  holes,  ho  alone  can  answer  ;  it  is  one  of  the  ni.\>- 
tcries  of  his  cruft.  The  gidd  is  liberated  from  its  vil- 
liiiii  prison,  und  euch  piece  cut  into  four  ;  the  b'lO  have 
thus  become  (iOO,  and  these  are  interleaved  with  liU" 
pieces  of  gcdd-beatcrs'  skin,  whiih  are  then  piickcl 
intoacompuct  mass.  Another  Iwating  then  takes  pluco 
— more  car.  fill,  iiior!'  delicate,  more  precise  (han  tlif 
former— until  the  gold,  expuiideil  like  the  «ilk-«drm, 
us  far  us  its  envelop  will  admit,  requires  to  lie  ii{{uin 
released.  Tlie  leaves  ure  iigain  divideii  into  four,  liv 
wliicli  the  lion  becoinu  2'IIH) ;  these  ure  divided  infi 
three  purceis  of  801)  each,  and  each  parcel  is  sulijeiledl'i 
u  third  iH'Uting.  Ileuvy  us  the  hummers  are.  there  art 
yet  degrees  of  heaviness:  first,  u  sixteen|iiuiiid<T 
gives  its  weighty  thumps,  then  u  twclve-puuudur,  uud 
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in  this  l99t  operation  a  hammer  of  ten  ponnds  is  em- 
ployed.    See  'iJoLi)  BKATII70. 

Oold-w«lighlng  Machine.  Mr.  Cotton's  ma- 
chine seems,  by  general  consent,  to  be  deemed  the 
most  delicate  evei  yet  constructed  for  weighing  gold 
coin.  Its  precision  is  indeed  most  exquisite.  In  the 
transactions  between  the  Bark  of  England  and  the 
public,  the  weighing  of  gold  coin  has  been  a  most  anx- 
ious and  tedious  process.  As  between  the  bank  and 
the  mint,  the  labor  is  not  so  minute ;  for  200  sover- 
eigns being  first  accurately  weighed,  all  the  rest  are 
weighed  in  groups  of  200.  The  mint  ofBcers  are  al- 
lowed a  deviation  of  12  grains  in  about  50  sovereigns  ; 
but  they  generally  work  to  within  half  of  this  amount 
of  error ;  and  if  the  groups  of  sovereigns  ore  correct 
within  the  prescribed  limits  no  closer  weighing  is 
adopted.  In  the  transactions  between  the  ba'ik  and 
the  pul)lic,  however,  matters  must  l)e  treated  in  more 
detail.  Each  customer  demands  that  his  sovereign 
should  lie  of  p.oper  weight.  Hence  arises  an  Import- 
ant part  of  the  daily  routine  at  the  bank.  Sover- 
eigns which  were  issued  from  one  counter  at  the  bank 
as  lieing  of  full  weight,  were  refused  at  another  counter 
as  being  light.  The  scales  may  not  have  been  equally 
delicate,  or  the  liability  to  error  on  the  purt  of  the 
weighers  may  not  have  been  exactly  equal.  An  ex- 
pert weigher  could  weigh  about  700  sovereigns  in  an 
hour  liy  the  old  balance ;  but  the  agitation  of  the  air 
by  the  sudden  opening  of  a  door,  the  breathing  of  per- 
sons near  the  apparatus,  the  fatigued  state  of  the 
hand  and  eye  of  the  weigher — all  led  to  minute  errors. 

The  machine  is  a  pretty,  delicate,  light  aifair. 
There  is,  in  the  first  place,  a  small  vertical  tube,  in 
which  a  pile  of  20  or  30  soverfcigns  is  placed,  in  single 
column.  The  lowermost  sovereign  rests  upon  a  mov- 
al>le  plate ;  when  a  handle  is  turned  liy  the  attendant, 
the  plate  moves  sidewa3's,  and  the  sovereign  is  brought 
upon  nn  exquisitely  sensitive  balance ;  if  the  weight  Is 
correct,  'a  littl'-  levcr,  arm,  or  pusher,  gives  the  edge 
of  tlie  sovereign  a  smart  impulse  and  drives  it  oflF  into 
a  l)Ox ;  but  if  the  weight  be  deficient  even  in  the  most 
minute  degree,  another  pusher  attacks  the  sovereign 
on  a  different  side,  and  drives  it  into  another  box. 
As  the  handle  is  continued  in  motion,  2  or  3  sover- 
eigns nmy  be  in  different  stages  of  tlie  weighing  pro- 
cess at  one  time. 

As  the  Hank  of  England  does  not  take  cognizance 
of  gold  coins  whicli  are  too  heavy,  this  machine  mere- 
ly separates  sovereigns  into  two  groups,  the  full  and 
the  light ;  and  it  does  not  indicate  by  how  much  the 
light  sovereign  is  deficient.  It  is  therefore  only  by 
actual  trial  that  the  delicacy  of  the  machine  1ms  been 
tested  ;  if  a  difference  of  oven  a  hundredth  of  a  grain 
existed  liotween  2  sovereigns  it  is  said  tliat  this  ma- 
chine would  detect  it.  On  a  rough  average,  30,000 
Boverolgns  pass  over  the  bank  counter  every  day; 
each  machine  can  weigh  10,000  sovereigns  in  fi  hours  ; 
and  there  are  fi  machines ;  so  that  the  liank  can  weigh 
all  its  issues  of  gold  by  these  means,  and  have  reserve 
imwer  to  spare.  One  of  tlio  machines  is  adjusted  for 
Imlf  sovereigns.  Between  1814  and  IRIH  tlicro  were 
4S,n0i»,n(l0  gold  coins  weighed  lij-  tlicse  machines  at 
the  bank  ;  and  liankcrs  and  private  persons  place  nn- 
<louliting  reliance  on  tlie  correctness  of  tlic  process, 
I'ach  machine  requires  an  hour's  cleaning  once  a 
week  ;  tlio  machines  cost  about  £200  each,  and  are 
said  to  lie  peculiarly  free  from  liability  to  disarrange- 
ment, llesldes  satisfying  the  liank,  tlie  liankers,  and 
the  public,  tlieso  machines  save  flOOO  a  year  to  the 
liank  in  weighers'  wages. 

Gomuti,  or  BJOO,  a  species  of  palm  (fioninnus 
(•'(imuln.*),  growing  in  the  Indian  Islands,  A  valtm- 
lile  product  is  obtained  frotn  this  palm,  resembling 
liliirk  hnr.ie  hin'r ;  it  is  found  between  the  trunk  and 
branches,  at  the  Inserticm  of  the  latter,  In  a  matted 
form,  interspersed  with  I(,ng,  hard,  woody  twigs  of 
the  same  color.     When  frcod  ft-om  the  latter,  It  Is 


manufactured  by  the  natives  Into  cordage.  Its  fibres 
are  stronger  and  more  durable,  but  leas  pliant,  than 
those  of  the  cocoa  nut,  or  coir  (gee  Coir)  ;  and  Is, 
therefore,  fitter  for  cables  and  standing  rigging,  but 
less  fit  for  running  rigging.  The  native  shipping  of 
the  eastern  islands  of  all  kinds  are  chiefly  equipped 
with  cordage  of  the  gomuti ;  and  the  largest  Euro- 
pean shipping  in  the  Indies  use  cables  of  it.  It 
undergoes  no  preparation  but  that  of  spinning  and 
twisting ;  no  material  similar  to  our  tor  and  pitch,  in- 
dispensable to  the  preservation  of  hempen  cordage, 
being  necessary  with  a  substance  that.  In  a  remarka- 
ble degree,  possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  alterna- 
tions of  heat  and  moisture.  The  gomuti  of  Amboyno, 
and  the  other  Spice  Islands,  is  the  best.  That  of  Java 
has  a  coarse  ligneous  fibre.  Ciomnti  is  generally  sold 
In  twisted  shreds  or  yams,  often  as  low  as  1  dollar  a 
picul,  and  seldom  more  than  2.  Were  European  inge- 
nuity applied  to  the  improvement  of  this  material, 
there  seems  little  doubt  that  it  might  be  rendered  more 
extensively  useful. — Ckawpoud's  East.  Archip.,  vol. 
ill.,  p.  42.i." 

Giondola,  a  kind  of  barge  used  chiefly  on  the 
canals  of  Venice,  where  gondolas  supply  the  place  of 
carriages.  The  gondola  is  flat-bottomed,  ver}-  long 
and  narrow  (averaging  about  30  feet  by  4),  and  its 
two  sharply-pointed  e  tremitieg  are  curved  upward 
to  the  full  height  of  a  man.  It  is  also  provided  with 
a  small  chamber  placed  near  its  centre,  and  elevated 
to  a  convenient  height  above  the  line  of  the  gunwale. 
It  Ij  propelled  l)y  oars  or  a  pole,  by  the  gondolier,  who 
stands  at  the  stem.  The  word  gondola  Is  derived  by 
Du  Cange  from  the  modem  Greek  kovvtc^cu:,  a  baric 
or  little  ship ;  Lancelot  again  deduces  It  from  yoviv,  a 
term  In  Athennsus  for  a  sort  of  vase.  The  gondoliers 
of  Venice  were  formerl}'  an  Interesting  part  of  the 
population,  and  were  noted  for  the  practice  of  whiling 
away  time  by  singing  alternately  stanzas  of  poems, 
porticularly  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem  Delicered,  though 
with  great  changes  from  the  original ;  but  this  cus- 
tom has  liecome  almost  entirely  obsolete. 

Qong,  a  Chinese  musical  instrument  of  percussion, 
formed  entirely  of  metal,  which  yields  a  very  loud 
and  peculiarly  harsh  sound  when  struck  with  force. 
It  is  made  of  an  alloy  of  tin  and  copper,  and  In  form 
it  nearly  resembles  the  common  tambourine.  Gongs 
are  much  used  in  China  for  making  loud  sonorous  sig- 
nals, particularly  on  the  canals,  as  well  as  for  adding 
to  the  clangor  of  martial  instruments. 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of.  Strictly  speaking,  a 
small  promontory,  nearly  the  most  southern  point  of 
Africa,  Imt  it  gives  its  name  to  tlie  large  tract  of 
country  which  forms  the  most  southern  part  of  that 
continent,  and  is  now  a  colony  of  Great  Britain.  It 
lies  for  the  most  pi  -t  lietween  S.  lat.  29°  and  34J', 
and  E.  long.  18°  and  28'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north 
by  the  Orange  and  tlie  (iariep  Rivers,  on  the  east  l>y 
the  River  Keiskamma  and  Kafraria,  on  the  south  by 
the  Southern  Ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic. 
Its  extreme  breadth  is  from  north  to  south  almut  450 
miles,  and  its  length  from  east  to  west  about  600 
miles,  its  area  containing  about  250,000  square  miles. 
The  country  rises  from  the  sea  liy  a  series  of  terraces, 
of  which  the  supporting  walls  are  nearly  parallel 
chains  of  rugged  and  barren  mountains  intersected  by 
deep  ravines,  the  beds  of  streams,  feeble  or  dry  in 
the  summer,  but  rushing  down  in  torrents  in  the  win- 
ter. The  first  of  these  mountain  ranges  of  which 
Urackenstein,  Hottentots'  Holland,  and  Lange  Kloof 
form  a  part,  runs  from  the  north-west  round  the  colo- 
ny toward  the  east,  where  it  terminates  in  the  pro- 
intmtory  of  Capo  ,St.  Erancis.  Between  it  and  the 
sea,  on  the  west  coast,  the  country  is  sandy  and  ster- 
ile, but  on  the  soutli  and  east  coast  It  possesses  some 
good  soil,  and  is  clothed  with  vegetation.  The  sec- 
ond great  chain,  containing  the  Karroo  Berg,  011- 
phant's    River,   Cold   Bukkevcld,    ond    Ziiurbergen 
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Mountaim,  runt  parallel  to  the  fint  and  tamunates 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Great  Fish  Ri/'er.  Ita  average 
height  ia  about  4000  feet,  and  iU  greatest  aliont  650a 
Between  this  chain  and  the  first  the  surface  is  varied, 
some  parts  consisting  of  arid  plains  and  hills,  others 
uf  good  arable  soil  with  a  large  portion  of  excellent 
grazing  land.  The  third  great  range  also  mna  nearly 
parallel  to  the  others,  and  includes  the  Kammiea  Uer- 
i^en,  Koggeveld  Betgen,  Nienwveld,  and  Sneeuw* 
Bergen  Mountains.  This  is  the  highest  part  of  the 
colony,  and  from  It  the  land  gradually  descend*  to  the 
Orakigu  Kiver.  Between  this  range  and  the  second  is 
the  vast  desolate  plain  called  the  Great  Karroo,  near- 
ly 300  miles  in  length  east  and  west,  and  about  90  In 
breadth  north  and  south.  Its  toil  is  a  sand  mixed 
with  clay,  and  particles  of  iron :  all  soil  of  a  similar 
character  in  other  parts  of  the  colony  is  called  karToo 
ground.  These  mountain  chains  are  mostly  compoeed 
of  sandstone  resting  upon  a  base  of  granite,  which  are 
the  prevailing  rocks,  the  next  in  abundance  being 
clay  slate,  grauwaofce,  quartz  rook,  and  dnlerite.  In 
some  ]>art3  the  ironstone  is  traversed  by  veins  of  red 
iron  ore.  Deposits  of  coal  are  said  to  have  beem  dis- 
covered in  Katirland  and  Victoria  division,  and  copper 
ore  has  been  found  in  some  abundance  la  Namaqna> 
land. 

The  Hivert,  with  exception  of  the  Orange  Kiver,  are 
small ;  they  all  more  or  less  partake  of  the  character 
of  mountain  streams,  having  numerous  falls,  and 
being  low  and  feeble  in  the  dry  season,  but  swollen 
und  rapid  in  the  rainy  weather.  They  are  of  course 
not  navigable,  and  their  mouths  are  mostly  barred 
with  sand.  The  Knj'sna,  the  Cowe,  and  tho  Uriede 
are  however  accessible,  for  a  short  distance  from  their 
entrance,  to  small  vessels.  The  chief  rivers,  are,  on 
the  west  coast,  the  Orange,  the  Elephant,  and  Great 
Berg  Rivers ;  on  the  south  coast,  the  Uriede  Kn}-8na, 
Sunday,  Cantoos,  Great  Fish,  and  Keiskauina.  The 
only  one  of  them  deserving  special  notice  is  the 
Orange  Kiver,  which  rises  in  Kathlamoa  or  Dracken- 
bei^  Mountains,  flows  for  nearly  120O  miles  generally 
in  a  westerly  direction,  and  discharges  itself  into  tho 
Atlantic,  formhig  the  northern  boundary  of  the  col- 
ony. It  is  on  the  whole  a  noble  stream,  and  in  some 
parts  its  banks  are  shaded  by  huge  willows. 

TAt  Soil, — It  is  considered  that  about  two  fifths  of 
the  colony  consist  of  arid  mountain  ridges  and  sandy 
plams,  unfit  either  for  agriculture  or  pasture.  Th-; 
remaiiiilcr  is  not  generally  fit  for  ogriculturnl  pur- 
poses, although  it  contiiins  some  very  fertile  spots ;  a 
large  portion  of  it,  however,  especially  in  the  eastern 
part,  aflurds  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle  and  sheep. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  various  bays  and  inlets  i 
few  of  them,  however,  aflTord  convenient  harbors. 
Saldanha  Bay,  on  the  west  coast,  is  one  of  the  most 
ezten.iive  and  securo  havens  in  this  |iart  of  the  world, 
but  it  is  rendered  comparatively  useless  by  the  wont 
of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fresh  water  near  it  for  the 
supply  of  shipping.  iSimon's  Bay,  near  the  botlom 
of  False  Bay,  is  a  good  liarbor,  and  is  used  as  a  Bta> 
tion  for  the  royal  navy.  Table  Bay,  tliough  some- 
what protected  by  Uoblwn  Island,  is  little  Iwtter  than 
an  o|ien  roadstead.  It  affords  shelter,  however,  to 
ships  during  the  summer  months,  but  in  the  winter, 
from  May  to  September,  it  is  very  unsafe.  Algoa  Bay 
i«  an  open  roadstead,  but  it  is  the  chief  port  of  the 
eastum  province,  and  is  much  frcquentcil  by  ships, 
which  in  certain  winds  can  lie  in  it  safety.  Mnssel 
Bay  and  the  Cowie  are  also  resorted  to  by  small  ves- 
sels, but  they  are  little  butter  tluui  0|)eii  roudstoadh. 

The  climate  is  generally  milder  and  drier  than  that 
of  England.  December,  January,  and  Felirunry  are 
the  summer  months)  June,  July,  and  August  the 
whiter.  In  ths  western  part  the  summer  is  dry  and 
clear,  but  in  the  east  it  is  wet  ur.u  stormy.  In  the 
vicinity  of  (^pe  Town,  the  highest  temperature  is 
about  84°,  tho  lowest  about  40°,  and  the  mean  of  the 


year  about  66°.  In  the  mountainous  districts  and 
elevated  plains,  the  heat  of  summer  and  the  cold  of 
winter  are  greater. 

The  vegetation  of  the  colony  is  remarkably  rich 
and  varied.  Some  of  the  finest  botanical  specimens 
that  now  adorn  the  ganjens  of  Europe  have  been  de- 
rived from  this  region.  In  no  other  place  do  bulbous 
plants  and  heaths  exhibit  so  many  beautiful  varieties. 
Besides  a  number  of  other  ornamental  tribes,  there 
are  some  plants  which  might  be  used  in  medicine  and 
dyeing.  The  aloe,  however,  is  the  only  one  which 
has  been  made  an  article  of  export.  The  moat  re- 
markable trees  ore,  the  silver-tree,  which  only  grows 
in  the  vicinity  of  Table  Mountain ;  the  Protea ;  and 
in  the  eastern  province,  the  Euphorbia.  There  is  ou 
the  whole  a  scarcity  of  indigenous  timber,  though 
there  are  in  some  piirts  extensive  forests.  Some  of 
the  native  woods  furnish  materials  for  furniture  and 
the  wood-work  of  houses.  The  oak,  fir,  and  other 
European  forest  trees,  have,  however,  been  long  since 
introduced,  and  thriven  very  well ;  some  of  them  have 
attained  a  great  siiie,  and  their  wood  is  extensively 
used.  There  are  few  indigenoiu  fruits,  but  most  of 
the  fruits  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Europe,  such 
as  grapes,  figs,  oranges,  mulberries,  apples,  pears, 
peaches,  nectarines,  and  others,  are  grown  in  abund- 
ance ;  but  strawberries  rarely  come  to  perfection,  and 
the  gooseberry  can  not  be  raised. 

In  regard  to  the  zoology  of  tho  Capo,  there  is  little 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  rest  of  Airico,  under  the 
head  of  which  will  be  found  suflScient  iaformatiou  un 
this  subject;  we  may,  however,  notice  the  domestic 
animals  of  the  colony.  Sheep,  cattle,  and  dogs,  of 
an  inferior  breed,  wore  all  possessed  by  the  natives  on 
the  discovery  of  the  country.  Horses,  asses,  mules, 
goats,  and  inferior  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  have 
lieeu  introduced,  and  thrive  vrelL  The  Merino  sheep, 
in  particular,  has  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
colony.  Among  the  game  birds  aie  the  ■busturj, 
called  by  the  Dutch  the  pcuw,  and  a  smaller  kind 
called  the  coran,  wild  duck,  teal,  sniiJO,  and  partridge. 
J/utory. — This  Cape  was  discovered  by  Bartholo- 
mew Diaz,  the  Portuguese  navigator,  in  1403,  who 
first  landed  at  Algoa  Bay,  having,  after  exploring  the 
west  coast,  been  driven  out  to  sea  by  a  storm,  and 
thug  accidentally  doubling  the  Cnpe  which  he  saw  ou 
his  way  back,  giving  it  the  name  of  the  Cape  uf 
Storms  (Calxi  Tormentoso).  The  King  of  Portugal, 
however,  gave  it  the  more  auspicious  name  it  still 
bears,  as  its  discovery  aiforded  a  hope  of  a  new  and 
easier  way  of  reaching  India,  the  great  object  of  sU 
the  maritime  expeditions  of  that  age. 

The  great  navigator  Vasco  de  Gama  douldod  tlie 
Cape  in  1497,  ai:d  carried  the  Portuguese  flag  into  the 
Indian  seas.  His  countrymen,  however,  attracted  by 
the  riches  of  the  East,  made  no  permanent  settlement 
at  the  Cape,  although  they  frequently  touched  there 
on  the  voyage  to  India.  But  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the 
decline  of  the  Portuguese  power,  established  them- 
selves in  the  East,  early  saw  tlie  importance  of  the  pUce 
as  a  station  where  their  vessels  might  take  in  water 
and  provisions.  Tliey  did  not,  however,  colonize  it 
till  16A0,  when  the  Dutch  East  India  Com|)any  direitcd 
Jan  Van  Riebecck,  with  a  smaU  party  of  coIonistK,  tu 
form  a  settlement  there.  The  country  was  at  that 
time  inhabited  by  a  people  called  Quoiqua;,  hut  tu 
whom  the  Dutch  seem  to  liave  given  the  name  uf  Hot- 
tentots. The  Kiebeeck  settlers  had  at  first  gre.it  diffi- 
culties and  hardships  tu  endure,  and  their  territor}- did 
nut  extend  beyond  a  few  miles  round  the  site  uf  the 
present  Ceiie  Town,  where  they  first  fixed  their 
almde.  They  gradually,  however,  extended  their 
limits,  by  driving  the  natives  back  or  reducing  them 
tu  serfdom.  These  colonists,  olthuugli  under  Dutch 
autliority,  woru  nut  wliully  of  that  nation,  liut  ciin- 
sistod  partly  of  |>crauns  uf  various  niitiuns,  cspeciall} 
Germans  uud  Flemings,  with  a  few  Pules  and  I'ortu- 
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guase.  They  were  for  the  moat  part  people  of  low 
station  or  indifferent  chanctar ;  there  was,  however, 
a  small  number  of  a  higher  claas,  from  whom  was 
selected  a  council  to  assist  the  governor.  About  the 
year  168C  the  European  population  waa  increaaed  by  a 
number  of  the  French  refugees  who  left  their  country 
on  the  revocation  of  the  e^lict  of  Nantes.  Our  limits 
forbid  our  attempting  tu  trace  the  history  of  the  Cape 
Colony  during  the  lengthened  period  it  remained  un- 
der the  Dutch  government.  We  may,  however,  men- 
tion some  of  its  prominent  incidents,  the  effects  of 
which  are  visible  in  the  colony  to  this  hour. 

1st.  The  Dutch,  partly  by  so-called  contracts,  partly 
by  force,  gradually  deprived  the  Hottentot?  of  their 
country.  2d.  They  reduced  to  slavery  a  large  part  of 
that  unfortunate  people  whom  they  did  not  destroy. 
3d.  They  introduced  a  number  of  Malays  and  negroes 
as  slaves.  4th.  They  established  that  narrow  and 
tyrannipal  system  of  policy  which  they  have  adopted 
in  other  colonies,  prescribing  to  the  farmers  the  nature 
of  the  crops  they  were  to  (^row,  demanding  from  them 
a  large  part  of  their  produce,  and  harassing  them  with 
other  exactions  tending  to  discourage  Industrj*  and 
enterprise.  We  ore  of  opinion  that  to  this  mischiev- 
ous policy  is  due  the  origin  of  those  unsettled  habits, 
that  dislike  to  orderly  government,  and  that  desire  to 
escape  from  its  control,  which  characterize  a  consider- 
a)^e  part  of  the  so-called  Dutch  boers  of  the  present 
day,  qualities  so  utterly  at  variance  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Dutch  in  their  native  country,  but  which 
were  strongly  manifested  at  the  Carte  long  before  they 
came  under  British  rule,  and  under  those  influences  to 
which  some  exclusively  attribute  the  insubordination 
of  those  men.  The  attempts  of  the  boers  to  escape 
from  the  Dutch  power,  and  so  form  an  independent 
government  beyond  the  borders  of  the  colony,  espe- 
cially in  the  district  since  called  Graaff-Keinet,  are 
strikingly  similar  to  their  proceedings  at  a  later  date 
under  the  British  government.  6th.  The  Gamtoos 
River  formed  the  boundary  between  the  Hottentot 
and  Kaiir  races,  and  was  early  adopted  l>y  the  Dutch 
as  their  eastern  limit ;  but  about  the  year  1740  they 
began  to  pass  this  river,  and  cume  into  collision  with 
the  Kafirs,  and  in  1780  extended  their  frontier  to  the 
Great  Fish  River. 

In  1705  the  colonists,  having  imbibed  tlie  revolu- 
tionary principles  then  prevailing  in  Europe,  attempted 
to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  Dutch,  upon  which  the 
British  sent  a  fleet  to  supjwrt  the  autliority  of  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  toolc  possession  of  the  country 
in  bis  name.  As,  however,  it  was  evident  that  Hol- 
land would  not  be  able  to  hold  it,  and  that  at  a  general 
peace  it  would  Ite  made  over  to  England,  it  was  ruled 
by  British  governors  till  the  year  1802,  when,  at  the 
peace  of  Amiens,  it  was  again  restored  to  Holland. 
In  1806,  on  renewal  of  the  war,  it  was  again  taken  by 
the  British  under  Sir  David  Baird,  and  has  since  re- 
mained in  their  possession,  having  been  finally  ceded 
by  the  King  of  tlie  Netherlands  at  the  peace  of  ISlii. 

PopulcUiim. — The  total  ))opulation  of  the  colony  is 
stated  in  the  returns  as  217,921,  of  which  118,088  are 
persons  of  color.  The  latter  consist  of  Hottentots  (so 
called)  Molays,  Negroes,  and  Kafirs.  The  white 
population  is  chiefly  composed  of  colonial  Dutch  and 
British. 

The  aborigines  of  the  couniry  had  originally  the 
generic  name  of  Quoiqun,  and  received  the  name  of 
Hottentots  from  the  Dutch.  Owing  to  intermarriages 
with  Malays,  negroes,  and  others,  and  illicit  inter- 
course with  whites,  the  race  has  lost  much  of  its  dis- 
tinetive  character.  Indeed,  a  pure  Hottentot  is 
scarcely  to  l)e  found  in  tlie  colony,  although  the  peo- 
ple, in  whom  the  blood  of  that  race  preponderates,  are 
still  known  by  that  name.  There  is  no  return  of  their 
number,  but  we  do  not  think  it  can  exceed  25,000. 
The  Malays  wore  introduced  by  the  Dutch  as  slaves ; 
their  descendants  still  retain  the  Mohammedan  relig- 


ion, and  most  of  the  distinctive  habits  and  ouatoms  of 
their  race.  We  Iiave  no  means  of  ascertaining  their 
number,  but  it  can  not  be  large.  They  reside  for  the 
most  part  is  the  Cape  division .  The  negroes  a^z  mostly 
from  the  eastern  coasts  of  Africa.  The  Kafirs  resid« 
ing  within  tlie  colony  aro  chiefly  composed  of  the  sec- 
tion of  them  called  Fingoes,  who  originally  came  from 
Natal  and  its  vicinity,  whence  they  were  driven  by 
Chaka,  king  of  the  Zulus,  and  took  refuge  with  Kafirs 
on  the  frontier  of  the  Cape  colony,  by  whom  they  were 
reduced  to  serfdom,  from  which  they  were  liberated  by 
Sir  Benjamin  D'Urban,  and  have,  up  to  this  time,  re- 
mained faithful  allies  of  the  British.  Their  number 
may  be  about  26,000. 

The  exact  proportion  which  the  white  population  of 
Dutch  descent  bears  to  the  British  is  not  known  ;  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  still  greatly  preponderates. 
We  have  called  the  people  Dutch  for  sake  of  conve- 
nience, as  they  speak  that  language,  but  many  of  them 
are  descended  from  Europeans  of  other  countries — a 
considerable  number  from  the  French  refugees.  The 
latter  have  lost  the  language,  but  still  retain  the 
names  of  their  forefathers,  such  as  Du  Plessis,  De  Vil- 
liers,  Harais,  and  others.  The  British  and  their  de-  ■ 
scondants  require  no  special  remark. 

Trade. — The  following  table,  giving  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports  in  several  years,  taken  at  inter- 
vals, exhibits  the  progress  of  the  commerce  of  the 
colony : 


1S86. 
1840. 
1849. 
1860. 
1868. 
1861, 


Importt. 


£541,038 

782,494 

944,586 

1,277,101 

1,651,697 

98^266 


Eiportfl. 


Slilpploff. 


Tuim. 

£862,280 

184,875 

775,060 

184,412 

694,920 

201,049 

687,252 

224,126 

1,064,884 

823,884 

691,852 

These  exports  do  not  entirely  consist  of  colonial 
produce,  but  partly  of  goods  re-exported.  The  value 
of  colonial  produce  alone  exported  during  1853  was 
£732,245,  of  which  £297,340  was  from  Cape  Town, 
and  £435,899  from  Port  Elizabeth.  The  omount  of 
tonnage,  however,  of  vessels  entering  Table  Bay  is 
much  greater  than  that  entering  Port  Elizabeth,  on 
account  of  the  larger  number  of  Indiamen  and  other 
vessels  calling  at  the  former  for  provisions ;  but  the 
actual  trade  of  the  latter  is  much  greater,  as  shown  by 
the  exiwrts. 

The  following  is  a  table  of  the  chief  articles  of  col- 
onial produce  and  manufactures  exported  during 
1853,  from  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth  respect- 
ively : 


p.  Elli. 
•b«lh. 

Cape  1 
Town.  1 

Port 

KllnWih 

Cup. 
Town. 

AJoes 

£1,260 

2^809 
1,860 

■"79 
■"*6 

i',5i9 

£1,646 

Hides  .... 

£9,186 
1,022 

i'a,i48 

8.426 
2.827 
V,8S7 

890,687 

£7,304 

1,388 

8,414 

76 

894 

666 

12,626 

69 

11,959 

8,862 

494 

66 
26,799 
110,498 

Argol 

Boof  and  pork. 

Butter. 

Copper  ore 

Corn  and  meal 

Barley 

Beans  ill  peas 

Bran 

Flour 

()ats 

Wheat 

Feathers 

Fish  (cured).. 
Frnlte  (dried). 

.1,161 

8,709 

042 

8,468 

1,061 
1,677 
2,865 
29,788 
18,700 
260 
8,809 

iHorns '.'. 

Horses. 

Mules 

|OIL 

Ooat  skins 

Sealskins.,,.. 
Sheep  skins,,. 
Spirits,  brandy 

Tallow 

iWlne.C^astan- 
1    tIa 

893 

9,S76 
20,274 

lOrdlnary 

IWool 

The  most  important  export  is  wool,  and  the  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  progress*  of  the  export  of  this  arti- 
cle : 

Port  Ellutwth.  Cum  Town, 

1888 89.7581b8.  78,824  lbs. 

1848 1,220,880  684,877 

1S58 6,160,916  1,708,092 

There  were  imiwrted  into  London  from  the  Cape 
territories  22,700  bales  of  wool  in  1853;  22,002  in 
1854  ;  and  28,087  in  1865. 

By  the  summary  of  an  oflicial  t.ible  in  the  Cape 
Giwemment  Gazetto,  tlie  custom-house  roturas  of  goods 
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imported  for  the  first  aiz  monthi  of  1854  and  1855  give 
the  foUowint;  results :  For  the  first  six  months  of 

1854,  goods  Imported,  £879,788 ;  for  the  same  months 
of  1865,  £622,218,  making  for  those  12  months,  £1,- 
602,006.  Goods  entered  for  consumption  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1854,  £827,702 ;  for  the  same  months  of 

1855,  £648,485— for  those  12  months,  £1,471,187.  The 
exports  of  articles  the  produce  of  the  colony  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1854  were  valued  at  £315,579  ;  for 
the  same  months  of  1856,  at  £140,816 — for  those  12 
months,  £756,395.  The  excess  of  imports  for  con- 
sumption over  the  estimated  value  of  colonial  produce 
exported  during  the  12  months  referred  to  is  thus 
shown  to  be  £714,792. 

In  these  returns  we  have  the  amount  of  customs 
duties  collected  only  for  the  first  six  months  of  1855. 
They  amounted  to  £31,770  for  the  first  quarter ;  and 
to  £35,106  for  the  second  ;  total  for  six  months,  £66,- 
876,  The  two  chief  articles  of  export  are  wool  and 
wine.  On  l>oth,  the  increase  has  been  very  great. 
The  wool  exported  during  the  first  six  months  of  1854 
was  valued  at   £221,865.     In   the   same  months   in 

1856,  at  £297,885.  The  wine  for  the  same  months  re- 
spectively was  valued  at  £13,425  and  £»8,169.  Wine 
was  once  the  staple  export,  amounting  in  seven  years 
to  between  £80,000  and  £100,000.  The  quantity  pro- 
duced is  supposed  to  l>e  as  great  as  ever  it  was,  hut  it 
baa  found  a  more  profitable  marlcct  within  the  colony. 


The  wool  of  the  eastern  and  middle  districts  is  indi- 
rectly exchanged  for  the  wines,  dried  fruits,  and  flour 
of  the  western  division. 

Copper  ore  is  a  new  article  of  export.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1854  this  export  was  valued  at  £4,720 ; 
in  1855,  at  £14,179. 

The  revenue  of  the  colony  is  derived  chiefiy  from 
the  customs  duties,  stamp  and  auction  duties,  .ind  a 
direct  tax  called  transfer  dues,  at  the  rate  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  purchase  money  of  all  landed  property 
sold,  whether  by  auction  or  privately.  The  expendi- 
ture is  for  payment  of  salaries  of  the  officials  and  other 
disbursements  incidental  to  the  support  of  the  civil 
government.  The  military  expenditure  is  at  present 
borne  by  the  imperial  treasury.  The  subjoined  table 
shows  the  progress  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  : 

R«r«nue.  Eipmdltnra, 

1S82 £180,S08  £128,869 

184J 496,861  226,026 

1852 289,482  2^^,495 

1858 808,472  268,111 

The  construction  of  good  roads  of  late  years,  l>y  the 
judicious  employment  of  the  convicts,  the  establish- 
ment of  road  boards,  and  other  measures  for  the  same 
ol)ject  by  tlie  late  ul>lo  Colonial  Secretary,  Mr.  Mon- 
tagu, have  tended  greatly  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  colony,  and  to  increase  its  commerce  and  revenue. 
— E.  B. 
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86,013 


Jane  80,  1861 |  |1«1,k91 

1868 1  224.286 

1868 1  867,281 

18M I  999,628 

1856 1  448,475 

1886 1  896,780 
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7,880 
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•18,700 

41,7150 
28,786 
98,799 
12,1184 
48,069 

82,824 

•265,401 

•17,166 
28,816 
81,199 
29,166 
26,489 
81.686 
86,041 
60,481 
71,998 
72.206 
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448,90:i 
418.588 
488,594 
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Tlie  iMiinmercial  roliiticins  of  the  I'nited  .Stiitfs  with 
the  CaiMs  of  (io(Kl  Hope  colony  are  now  ilopomlent  on 
the  ref{ulatii>ns  of  a  legislutive  council  hikI  a  house  of 
assembly.  TIiohc  IkMIps  aoccnibltMl,  fur  the  tir»t  tini<>, 
during  the  pa><t  year  (IH.'ili,  iiixlpr  the  name  of  tlie 
CoUmial  Parliament  of  the  ('a|ie  of  (JchmI  IIn|>e,  l'"x- 
ports  from  this  (■iiloiiy  c()nsl«t  iirincipully  of  aloe.<i,  ar- 
gol,  hiilps,  liornN,  wlmln  oil,  gcint  luid  sheep  skins, 
wine,  and  wool.  Chief  ini|»irts  from  the  Cnited 
States  are  spirits,  soap,  stationpry  iui<l  books,  sugar, 
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tiiiibpr,   wine,  tobacco,   hardware  and  ironinonK*"', 
sundries. 

Number  of  Ainpri<'an  vessels  entered  the  ports  of 
the  Capo  of  Cidoil  lI(ii>o  in  1H5,'1 :  Vessels,  4,') ;  tiiniia(,'f, 
ll'i,278.  Number  of  American  vessels  clcarpd  I'rdiu 
tlie  same  iwrt.s  in  Inri.T  :  Vessels.  22  ;  tnniiaijp,  2,l'<<i. 

Vurt  Ri'i/nliiliiim,  Diitift,  etc. — Kntraiice  or  cleiiniiue 
of  a  venspl,  fl  44  ;  landing  or  sliippin^;  car^^o  of  a 
vessel,  $;)  0(1 ;  cleiirance  of  u  coaster,  4'0  H<> ;  nimiifost 
of  ex])ort  c:ir({o,  ijo  30 ;  permit  to  land  or  kIiIii  mtr- 
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etiand!«e  under  value  of  $86,  #0  18 ;  above  $86,  $0  86. 
A  wharfage  duty  is  also  charged  on  all  goods,  wares, 
or  nf  Tchandlse  landed. 

An  export  duty  is  charged  on  all  staples  shipped 
from  any  of  the  ports  of  the  Cape ;  but  the  exporter  of 
any  quantity  of  good  Cape  wine  shall  be  entitled  to 
enter,  duty  free,  one  gallon  imperial  measure  of  spirits 
of  the  strength  of  SIcye's  hydrometer,  in  respect  of 
every  ten  gallons  imperial  measure  of  wine  so  ex- 
ported. For  the  accommodation  of  shipping,  tank- 
boats  are  always  in  readiness  with  force-pumps  and 
hose,  carrying  from  20  to  40  tons  of  water.  A  pro- 
tective duty  m  favor  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
tures exists  at  the  Cape  ports  ;  and  the  ad  valorem  of 
12  per  cent,  on  all  goods  to  which  no  specific  duty  is 
a»!<it;ned,  is  reduced  to  6  per  cent,  in  favor  of  Great 
nritain.— Cotn.  Digest  U.  3.  See  Caps  ok  Good 
Hope. 

Qoodwln  Sands,  a  range  of  sand-banks  lying 
dbout  four  or  five  miles  off  the  oast  coast  of  Kent,  be- 
tween tlie  North  and  Sonth  Forelands.  They  are 
about  ten  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south,  and 
vary  in  breadth  from  one  and  a  half  to  three  miles. 
They  iire  divided  into  two  portions  by  a  narrow  chan- 
nel, navigable  by  small  boats.  They  are  in  many 
places  dry  at  low  water,  and  from  their  shifting  and 
loose  nature  are  very  dangerous  for  shipping.  He- 
teen  them  and  the  mainland  is  the  roadstead  termed 
the  Downs.  These  sands  are  said  to  have  at  one  time 
formed  part  of  the  Kentish  land,  and  to  have  l)cen  suli- 
merged  about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William  Itufii.i, 
or  the  l>eg!nning  of  that  of  llenrj'  I.  Several  light- 
vessels  are  fixed  hero  as  beacons ;  and  during  foggy 
weather  gongs  are  sounded  every  ten  minutes. 

Oonaives,  a  sea-port  of  llaytl.  There  entered 
this  port  in  18-19  and  1850,  182  vessels,  measuring  in 
the  aggregate  29,801  tonj ;  and  there  cleared  187, 
with  an  aggregate  of  30,190  tons.  The  former  pros- 
perity of  this  port  resulted  from  the  immense  quanti- 
tities  of  ebinistcrre  (cabinet-maker's  wood)  and  dye- 
woods,  which  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Artibonite  from  every  point  of  its  course,  prior  to  the 
independence  of  Dominica ;  but  such  is  tlie  change 
that  has  taken  place,  that,  to-day,  it  exhibits  scarcely 
the  shadow  of  its  former  commerce.  Its  exports, 
with  their  average  quantities  and  values,  are  classified 
as  follows : 

Quanlltlc0.  Viiliie. 

Etporta.  KlIoR,  Fnincii. 

Coffee 6,400,000  640,000 

Cotton 180,000  270,000 

Aonlou 4,500,000  900,000 

Csmpccho,  Guyac  (lignum-vlto))  2,S00,0U0  250,000 

Formerly  largb  quantities  of  wax,  pitre,  and  cocoa, 
were  exported  from  Uonaives  ;  but  tliis  trade  has  of 
late  years  greatly  declined.  The  exports  at  present 
consist  of  cereals  and  coft'ce,  not  only  from  the  neigh- 
liorini;  rmniniini't,  l)Ut  from  the  whole  arnmdissement 
of  St.  Mure,  which  is  a  closed  port.  The  coft'eu  of  this 
port  is  of  the  verj*  best  quality,  and  commands  the  high- 
est price.  Hence  it  is,  that  vessels  which  can  not  make 
np  their  cargoes  of  coffee  at  Port-au-Prince,  touch  at 
this  iK)rt  for  such  quantities  as  they  can  obtain.  The 
Imports  in  1H50  reached  a  value  of  almut  3,000,000 
francs.  Of  this,  the  United  States  supplied  provisions, 
lunilior,  and  cotton  goods  to  a  value  of  nearly  1,500,000 
fnmis  (*27il,000),  or  one  half  of  the  whole.  F.ngland, 
France,  and  the  (Jerman  States  figuro  chiefly  in  the 
other  half — the  trade  of  the  two  latter  seeming  rather 
on  tlic  decline.  There  are  at  Gonaivcs  21  foreign 
merctiunts ;  and  of  the  commercial  houses,  nine  are 
French  and  four  English,  while  but  one  is  American 
The  following  summary  of  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  tlie  port  of  Gonaivcs  during  the 
first  six  montlis  of  1855  is  made  up  from  ofUcial  returns : 
Number  of  vessels  (American)  entered  and  cleared,  fifl, 
with  an  aggregate  of  4,317  tons.  Value  of  cargoes  in- 
ward, not  given  in  official  returns ;  value  of  cargoes 


outward,  $2,0.S8,429  96,  Haytien  currency— about  16 
Haytien  dollars  being  equal  to  1  American.  Cargoes 
inward  consisted  of  provisions  and  lumber.  Several 
vessels  touched  at  the  port,  laden  in  part,  to  complete 
cargoes.  Outward  cargoes  consisted  of  coflfee,  mahog- 
an}%  and  logwood. 

(jordonio.  {(lordonia  Ixuianthut).  A  tree  known 
in  Franco  as  Gordonia  li  feuilles  glabret,  in  Germany 
as  Ixmffttielige  Gordome,  and  in  the  United  States  os 
lA)blolly  Bay.  The  Gordonia  Lasianthus,  in  its  native 
conntrj',  la  a  beautiful  sub-evergreen  tree,  growing  to 
the  height  of  60  or  60  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  18  or  20 
inches.  This  tree  appears  to  bo  confined  to  the  mari- 
time parts  of  the  United  States,  from  Virginia  to  lower 
Louisiana.  According  to  Michaux,  tracts  of  50  or  100 
acres  are  met  with  in  the  pine-barrens,  which,  being 
'ower  than  the  adjacent  ground,  are  kept  constantly 
mohit  by  the  waters  collected  in  them  after  great  rains. 
These  spots  are  entirely  covered  with  this  8i>ecies,  and 
are  called  bay-ttcamps. 

The  wood  of  the  Gordonia  Lasianthus  is  extremely 
light,  a  cubic  foot  of  which,«rhen  dry,  does  not  weigh 
more  than  20  pounds.  In  trunks  of  these  trees  which 
exceed  more  thon  15  inches  in  diameter,  four  fifths  of 
tlie  wood  is  heart ;  it  is  of  a  rosy,  or  mahogany  hue, 
and  of  a  fine  silky  texture,  which  render  it  very  pro- 
per for  the  inside  of  furniture,  though  the  cj-press  is 
generally  preferred.  When  seasoned  it  is  exceedingly 
l)rittle,  and  rapidly  decays  when  exposed  to  the  alter- 
nations of  moisture  and  dryness.  The  bark  may  be 
taken  off  this  tree  during  three  months  «f  tlic  vatir, 
which  shows  that  thn  sap  is  in  vigorous  motion  e  much 
longer  period  than  it  \s  iu  most  other  trees.  The  value 
of  the  bark  in  tannin). ,  compensates,  in  some  measure, 
for  the  uselessness  of  the  wood,  for  which  purpose  it 
has  been  employed  in  ti.nes  past,  througliout  the  mar- 
itime ports  of  the  southern  States  and  Florida.  Al- 
though this  branch  of  industry  was  never  so  exten- 
sively practiced  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States — the  regions  where  this 
tree  abounds  do  not  afiTord  a  suflficient  quantity  of 
bark  proper  for  tanning,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants.  Hence,  nearly  all  the  leather  and  arti- 
cles manufactured  therefrom,  consumed  in  the  southern 
States,  are  carried  from  the  north.  A  bark  suitable  for 
the  purpose  of  tanning,  is  more  valuable  in  the  United 
States  tlian  at  first  sight  might  be  supposed.  Although 
there  are  a  great  variety  of  oaks,  and  many  of  the 
species  profusely  multiplied,  yet  there  are  but  a  very 
few  of  them  that  are  sufficiently  rich  in  tannin  to  be 
worth  using. — lirorvne's  Trees  of  A  merica. 

Oosport,  a  fortified  sea-port  and  market  town  of 
England,  county  of  Hants,  on  the  western  side  of 
Portsmouth  harbor,  near  its  mouth,  directly  opposite 
and  about  a  mile  from  Portsmouth,  with  which  it  is 
connected  by  a  floating  bridge  moved  by  a  steam- 
engine  working  on  two  fixed  chains.  It  forms  no 
part  of  the  borough  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  governed  by 
trustees  under  an  old  act  of  Parliament.  It  is  forti- 
fied on  the  land  side  by  n  line  of  bastions  extending 
from  Weovil  to  Alverstoke,  and  having  the  appear- 
ance of  being  a  segment  of  the  fortifications  of  Ports- 
mouth. Within  the  fortifications  is  the  Itoj-al  St. 
Clbrence  \  ictualing-yard,  with  brcwerj-,  cooperage, 
powder-magazines,  biscuit-baking  estalilishment,  and 
store-houses  for  various  kinds  of  provisions  for  the 
royal  navy.  To  tlio  south  is  the  magnificent  Ilaslar 
Naval  Hospital,  capable  of  containing  200O  patients. 
Gosport  has  also  an  extensive  establishment  for  the 
manufacture  of  anchors  and  chain  caldes.  It  communi- 
cates with  London  by  the  South-western  Kailway.  The 
consting-trade  is  considerable.  Population  (1851)  7,414. 

Gosaamer,  a  fine,  filmy  sulistance,  like  a  cobweb, 
observed  floating  in  the  air,  especially  in  autumn.  It 
is  often  seen  in  stublilc-flolds,  and  upon  furze  and 
other  low  liushes,  and  is  probably  produced  by  a 
species  of  spider, 
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Ootha  Canal.  The  fuUowtng  infomutlon  tdUUive 
to  the  tiotha  Canal  is  extnivted  from  Macorkoor'i 
Commerciul  Tarijfii  auti  Regulatunu  nf  Noneay  and 
Sweden : — "  The  inlets,  lakes,  and  rivers  of  8we<l«n 
have  alwuya  atfuriled  great  fiwilitieK  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  the  produce  of  lior  forciitii  and  mines.  A  canal, 
to  avoid  tlie  long  and  tortuous  navigation  of  the  Hound 
and  iiound  dues,  was  projected  at  an  early  period  by 
Sweilen.  'i'he  Maeler,  a  deep  iniet,  enters  Sweden  at 
Stockliolm  Arom  tlie  lialtir,  and  branches  north  to  U|>> 
salu,  and  west  70  miles  among  a  multitude  of  islands, 
to  witliin  a  few  miles  of  thu  I^e  Hisluiar.  The  Ar> 
boga  (;anal,  opened  duripg  the  Utter  end  of  the  last 
century,  is  navigable  between  the  Maeler  and  that 
lake  i  and  it  was  then  considered  that  it  might  be  con- 
tinued I'rom  the  Ilielmar  to  the  Wettem  Ijtke,  but  the 
project  was  found  impracticable  {  the  distance  between 
the  Maeler  and  Sodree  barker,  near  the  uontines  of 
Ualecurlia  and  the  mining  districts,  was  upened  i>t  the 
same  jicriod  by  nieanH  of  the  .Stroemshoim  Cunal  and 
the  Luke  Fredra,  and  rivers.  The  (iotha  liiver,  which 
runs  from  l^ke  >\'mem  {fj^v  Urgent  in  Kuropo  except 
the  l.ad(iga)  into  the  sea  of  Gothenburg,  though  in 
many  (mrts  deep  and  navigable,  was  interrupted  by 
falls  and  isUnds.  These  were  llnally  sunnounteil, 
after  cxtraonliuary  difHuulties  (.tlie  whole  of  the  gi- 
gantic works  having  lieeii  once  swept  otf  by  the 
impetuosity  of  the  water),  by  the  execution  of  the 
TroUhiietta  Csnal  in  imX).  It  is  tliree  miles  long, 
and  has  right  sluices  to  ascend  and  descend  112  feet. 
At  one  pUce  it  was  cut  70  feet  deep  through  the  rocks. 
Tlie  whole  ex|iense  was  alnrnt  i.'8D,()tiO.  The  Iwike 
Wencrn  was  aftvrrwanl  joined  liy  a  canal  to  the  I^uke 
Wottorn,  and  tinully  the  canalizi'tion  of  the  whole 
diitttince  to  .ScHlerkoping  and  the  llaitio  was  completed 
in  luia." 

Knjultitiontfur  Ship* pauini/  Utromjhlhr  (iolka  CiitMl. 
— Sec.  1.  .Shi|i«  and  cargoes  from  all  countries,  and 
coming  from  or  going  to  whatever  iilace  or  places,  are 
pemiitu>il,  without  ob.stru.;tion,  »•'  jmss  through  the 
canal,  unless  (he  nation  or  nations  to  'thich  the  ships 
or  cargiws  belong  are  known  to  be  in  o|>«n  liostility 
with  .Swt^cn ;  and  the  canal  transit  dues,  U>th  on 
vessels  and  cargoes,  »liall  be  equal  for  all  nations,  'i. 
Tlie  canal  dues  on  all  shipping  are  to  lie  paid  according 
to  their  tonnage,  making  no  difl'erence  whatever 
whether  Lulea  or  empty.  3.  The  canal  dues  on  ves- 
sels are  to  lie  )>aiil  at  the  rate  of  \i  itkilUngs  Swedish 
banco  {ler  hist,  equivalent  to  lU  sklllings  Swedish 
banco  |>cr  <roniinercial  lai>l  <if  2  Kngli.>tli  Iohh.  In  this 
charge  U  not  Included  pilotage  on  the  lakes,  nor  pay- 
ment fur  the  trailing  by  oxen  or  horsei  on  the  Gotba 
Canal,  which  charges  uro  sjiecially  fixed  by  the  direct- 
ors. 

4.  In  calcuUtIng  the  tonnage  of  vessels  |iasning 
thniugh  the  canal,  and  also  the  quantity  of  nierchan- 
diiMt,  it  is  to  be  obsurve<l,  with  regard  to  the  fint 
named,  tliat  su(  h  vessels  as  are  proviiled  with  Swedish 
measure-bills  will  pay  the  ilues  acconling  to  the  bur- 
den !^tatvd  in  said  bills  :  but  such  as  arc  without,  will 
lie  clurged  pursuant  to  a  talde  reduced,  confonnably 
to  usual  practice,  from  the  foreign  lasts,  tons,  etc.,  to 
Sweilish  lasts ;  and,  further,  as  relates  to  goods,  that 
the  ueights  and  measnn-s  stato<l  in  thetarilf  of  |N>unds, 
^hi|>-|Mlunds,  barrels,  etc.,  are  meant  Swe<lish  ptiunds, 
and  klii|>-|iouuil.*  comnicrchil  or  victuals'  weight  (e.x- 
cepliiig  iron,  anil  otlier  metals,  by  which  are  meant  Swe- 
dish htuple  weights),  and  .SwLxlish  barrels  containing 
32  kappH  solid  measure  ;  and  further,  that  such  foreign 
|Kiund»,  Bhi|>-|Kiuuds,  barrels,  lasts,  etc.,  as  may  be  in- 
serted into  its  bilU  of  lading  and  ship's  pai^rs,  are  to  lie 
reduiTil  to  Swedish  weights  and  measures,  in  conform- 
ity to  a  tixcd  t.ible  to  be  nuide  out  fur  that  purpose. 

!>.  With  rei.; :  to  t.ire,  or  the  weight  of  the  case 

or  outer  covering,  no  cliargo  will  be  inuile.  1  he  canal 
dues  are  to  lie  |uiid,  according  to  the  tarifl',  only  on  the 
quantity  in  weight  or  measure  us  In  "rted  in  the  bill 


of  lading  or  ibip's  papers,  whether  ipecided  in  gross 
or  net.  A  barral  of  grain,  salt,  etc.,  shipped  in  bulk, 
or  iMrrels  or  bags,  are  charged  alike  ;  pipe-cUy,  coaU, 
etc.,  in  bidk  ur  packed  in  i:aaks,  the  some ;  as  also 
winea  and  other  liquidi,  whether  in  Urgar  or  smaller 
casks ;  and  only  iu  such  cases  where  the  last-named 
are  in  bottles,  then  the  additional  duty  must  be  paid 
for  tbu  bottles,  according  to  the  taritT,  the  same  n  if 
they  wore  shipped  empty,  for  themselves. 

U.  If  any  vessel,  entered  at  the  inward  custom- 
houses at  Gothenburg  or  Sotlerkopuig,  only  to  puss 
through  the  caital  from  sea  to  sea,  should  discharge 
any  part  of  her  cargo  without  the  most  pressing  ne- 
cessity, either  in  tht  Uiver  Gotha-Klf,  or  any  of  the 
lakes,  or  on  the  canal,  such  vessel  to  be  forfeited,  uiul 
the  master  subjected  to  the  penalty  of  the  law  for  the 
unlawful  importation  of  goods ;  and  further,  to  lie 
lined,  acidnling  to  the  circumstances,  in  the  sum  of 
100  rixdulers  to  fiUO  rixtUlers  banco.  The  same  law 
will  lie  put  into  exccutio  against  all  vessels  receiving 
other  cargm-s  or  more  go<idd  on  board,  during  the  puns- 
age  to  and  from  one  or  other  of  the  ports  of  Gothen- 
burg and  Soderkoping.  Ships'  husbands,  or  owners  uf 
goods,  convicteil  of  knowing,  abetting,  and  aiding  in 
the  illegiU  loading  or  unloading  of  goods,  as  aforesaid, 
will  be  subjected  to  the  some  penalties.  The  value  uf 
the  confiscated  vessel,  which  shall  lie  determined  by 
sale  by  publio  auction,  will  lie  responsible  for  the  full 
payment  of  all  dues  which  the  vessel  and  cargo  wuulj 
liuve  been  subjected  to,  acconling  to  the  tarilf,  for  the 
whole  passage  from  sea  to  sea  ;  and  the  surplus  uf  the 
proceeds  then  remaining  to  bo  dividetl,  two  til'tlis  in 
ci|ual  shares  to  the  informer  and  those  who  prove  the 
illegal  fact,  and  three  fifths  to  the  canal  |>cusion  fund 
and  the  board  of  customs,  also  iu  equal  shares. 

There  are  other  regulations,  exemptions,  and  privi- 
leges upplicalile  to  vessels  iiusging  through  the  Gotha 
Canal,  between  the  Haiti'  and  the  North  Sea,  which, 
as  they  are  given  in  full  in  tlie  '^  J)iy<»t  of  the  F.xisliiig 
Cimniirrcitil  Jieyiilithiu  oj'  Furtiyn  t'uuntriet,"  traiis- 
initte<l  to  Congress  from  the  Treasury  Department  iu 
lh3:l,  and  Uivo  been  modified  but  slightly,  if  at  ull, 
hIiicc,  are  not  inserted  iu  this  vuliunq.  They  may  bo 
found  in  tliut  work,  under  the  caption  "Sweden." 

The  w  hole  length  of  this  canal  is  thus  eetiuiateil : 

Sw«.JUb  rallM. 
From  <iolteniiurir  t(i  thn  Tjjke  of  Wencrn, 
throui:li  tin'  Klvci   (iiitlm-Klf  and  the 

CaiisliifTnillhsetts 8J         j 

Across  till'  Uikn  of  Wiiiern 11 

Tliroiiirli  111!'  Ootlis  Csnsl 8( 

Thniiilih  llic  Lakas  <if  Wlkan,  Uottcnojon, 

and  Wi'itcru H         ^ 

Fnitii  till'  Ijikc  of  Wottern  tii  the  Baltic, 
and  thruuKli  thu  lakes  of  Uorou,  Uoxeu, 
and  AsjiluiiK'un 4)       S 


Tutsi  river  ami  lakes. 
Total  canal  lino. 
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To(i.>lher H^ 

Oottenburg,  or,  more  pro|x;rIy,  Ootbaborg,  on 

the  south-we.'.t  coast  of  Sweden,  at  the  head  of  a  liorj 
near  the  t .  tignt,  which  receives  the  liiver  (■utlm, 
lat.  r,:"  12'  4"  N.,  long.  11"^  57'  46"  K.  I'opulatlon 
2;i,miO,  and  increasing.  Vessels  do  not  come  ddsi-  td 
the  city,  but  lie  in  the  rivor  or  harlior,  at  a  shnrt  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  gotsis  being  conveyed  fmni  ami 
to  them  by  lighters  that  navigate  the  canals  I'y  whiih 
the  lower  part  of  the  town  is  intersected.  Tint  dcptli 
of  water  in  the  port  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no  tide,  l>ur, 
or  shallow.  A  vessel  entering  the  tiotha  mii>t  taks 
a  pilot  on  Isjanl,  whoso  duty  it  is  to  meet  her  luilf  a 
league  west  of  Wingo  bcaiMn.  After  htoikhuliu, 
(iotleiiburg  has  the  most  extensive  coinmcrcc  ct'  my 
town  ill  Sweden.  Iron  and  steel,  tlie  former  excellent, 
but  the  latter  inferior  to  that  inadu  in  Kngluiul,  f<inn 
the  prim :i|ial  articles  of  ex|>ort.  They  are  liniujflit 
frviiii  (he  rinh  mines  of  Werinelund,  distant  aliuut  'M 
iiiilvs ;  being  conveyed   partly  by  the  l.uko  Wencra 
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IMirtlr  by  th«  TroUh^ietta  Canal  ((M  Canals),  and 
pnrtly  hy  the  Klver  Uotb*.  The  export*  uf  Iron  io 
IM  amounted  in  all  to  27,447  tons.  The  original  coit 
of  Iron  la  Huppoaed  to  he  increased  al>out  live  per  vent, 
hy  the  expenae  uf  Ita  conveyance  to  Gottenliiirg ;  and 
the  Rhipping  churned,  IncluiJve  of  the  export  duty,  are 
about  10  per  cent,  additional.  The  next  Kreat  artirlo 
of  export  is  tiinlter,  particularly  deals,  which  are  also 
furniBJied  hy  Wermland.  Of  these,  tho  exports  in 
1847  were  2'i7,00U  dozen,  but  thli  is  uliove  the  average. 
The  other  articles  of  export  are,  linen,  sail-cloth,  tar, 
copper,  alum,  nXuft,  cobalt,  muii);anese,  linseed,  oalc 
bark.  Imnes,  Junlper-herries,  cranlierries,  roclc-moKs 
for  dyeing,  etc.  Orain  is  somotiuies  imported,  and 
sometimes  exported.  The  principal  articles  of  import 
are  HUf^ar,  coffee,  tobacco,  cotton  yam  and  twist,  salt, 
indi)(o,  and  dye-wotnls.  South  8ea  oil,  rice,  herrings, 
wine,  spices,  etc.  There  belonged  to  the  port  in  1847, 
exclusive  of  river  cnift,  12b  vessels  of  fhe  aggregate 
burden  of  ]H,2J4  Swedish  lasts,  or  al>out  i}0,()UU  English 
tons  ;  and  ehip-building  has  since  Ixen  going  on  brisli- 
Iv.  Tiie  opening  of  the  Uotlm  Canal,  by  which  Ciot- 
tenliurg  comn.  icntes  M-ith  a  Urge  ]H>rtion  of  the 
interior  of  Sweden,  has  exercised  a  (x>werful  and  l>ene- 
tlciul  intlucnee  over  hor  commerce.  She  carries  on  an 
extpnitive  trade  with  England,  and  English  is  gcnor- 
nllv  understood.  Stnnmers  run  once  a  week  between 
(iottenhurg  und  Hull  for  eight  months  of  the  year; 
but  in  winter  the  intc-  jurse  with  England  is  kept  up 
by  the  tedious  route  of  Lubec  and  Hamburg.  The 
opening  of  the  (iotha  Canal  has  greatly  Iteuefited  its 
commerce,  liy  bringing  it  into  communication  with  a 
large  portion  of  the  interior  of  Sweden.  In  184!),  718 
vessels  entered,  and  14(i2  cleared  in  the  coasting  trv,de ; 
and  101 H  vessels  entered  anil  1011  left  for  foreign 
ports,  pxclusiye  of  steamers,  of  which  the  number  tliat 
entered  iinil  cleared  out  at  the  port   were  88.     See 
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Hrrrini)  Fluhmj. — Gottenburg  used,  at  no  distant 
period,  to  lie  one  of  tlio  principal  seats  of  tlie  hen'ing 
fishery  ;  Imt  at  present  thix  l>ranch  of  industry  is  quite 
extinct,  and  it  has  always  been  very  capricious.  From 
155()  to  1588  groat  quantities  of  herrings  were  taken  ; 
from  1588  to  ItWO,  they  left  the  coast ;  during  the 
next  lu  years  they  were  again  abundant ;  but  from 
lliin  to  1747  they  entirely  disappeared.  Erom  1747 
to  1770  they  were  al)undant,  180,(il4  barrels  l>eing 
taken  in  1708,  and  101,483  in  1708.  From  1780  to 
17!ti)  the  fishery  was  very  gWKl,  from  110,000  to  190,- 
000  barrels  Iwing  annually  exported.  In  1804  the  ex- 
port was  7a,f)12  Imrrels.  In  1808  and  1809  fish  were 
veri'  scarce;  and  in  1H12  they  uutirely  disap|)eare<i, 
and  have  not  hitherto  returned ;  so  that  Gottenburg, 
instead  of  exporting,  at  present  imports  considerable 
supplies  of  herrings. 

Both  iron  and  timlier  pay  duties  on  exportation,  but 
they  are  not  heavy. 

Vv»Uim-houm  Hegulalions  and  Port  Chargft. — On  ar- 
riving in  i)ort,  na  (lerson  is  allowed  to  l>oanl  or  to 
leave  a  vessel  till  slie  Iks  in  custiwly  of  the  ofUcers ; 
who,  having  inspected  the  manifest  and  pa|)ors,  send 
them  to  the  custom-house.  An  ofHcer  is  ap|)aintud  to 
8U|iprintfind  the  unloading,  and  ul.so  the  loaiiing.  The 
pulillc  charges  of  all  sorts  on  a  Swedish  sliip  and  on  a 
foreign  ship  not  privileged,  oatdi  of  300  tons'  bunion, 
unloading  and  loading  mixed  cargoes  at  tiottenburg, 
would  be,  on  the  fonner,  £24  6s.  7d. ;  on  the  latter, 
i:49  5e.  7d.  On  a  privileged  foreign  ship  the  charges 
are  the  same  as  on  a  Swedish  ship, 

Wnrrhontiuii  Si/alrm. — Goods  may  bo  Ixinded  for  imy 
lengtli  of  time,  on  paring  one  half  |)cr  cent,  ud  valorem 
for  the  first  two  years,  and  one  half  (lor  cent,  annually 
thereafter. 

Cirmmimon,  Crrdil,  etc. — The  nsual  rate  of  commis- 
sion is  2  per  cent,  (ioods  are  conimimly  sold  on  credit. 
Kaw  sugar  at  !» months'  with  3  mouths'  interest  to  tlie 
seller.     Other  goods  at  3,  -1,  and  6  mutiths. 


Urn  Hff,  ete,—Th»te  are  no  public  or  private  link- 
ing esuiblishments  at  Gottenburg  for  the  Issue  of 
notes ;  but  the  national  bank  h»i  two  ofHces  here 
which  advance  liraitad  sum*  of  money,  at  live  per 
cent.,  on  security  of  goods,  and  in  discount  of  bills. 
Home  of  the  I'jiglish  insurance  companies  have  agents 
here,  who  do  a  good  deal  of  l>UKinosH. 

/Hea  Storei,  Waler,  etc. — These  may  be  hud  here  of 
excellent  quality,  and  cheap.  lieef,  1^.  per  lb.,  belt 
rye  bread,  2^.  par  lt>.,  and  butter,  Od  per  lb. 

Money,  Weiyhli,  Meaturet,  etc.,  same  as  at  Stock- 
holm, which  see. 

In  compiling  this  article,  we  have  made  use  of  Con- 
sular Ketums,  Cuxu'a  Trareli  in  the  A'oiih  nj'  Huropt, 
vol.  iv.,  pp.  267-275,  and  some  valuable  private  com- 
munications. 

Oraoe,  Days  o^  in  commercial  law  are  certain 
days  allowed  by  the  custom  of  roerchanls  to  bo  added 
to  the  time  requisite  fur  presentment  of  a  bill.  Thus, 
if  an  instrument  drawn  in  this  country  be  payable  "  a 
certain  time  after  date,"  three  days  of  grace  are  added : 
a  bill  drawn  on  the  27th  of  August,  payable  "two 
months  after  date,"  is  therefore  due  on  the  30tli  of  Oc- 
tober, So  if  a  foreign  bill  be  drawn  at  one,  two,  or 
more  "  usances,"  the  days  of  grace  are  added  to  the 
usance.  The  usance  between  London  and  Paris  is  one 
calendar  month.  A  bill  drawn  in  London  on  Paris 
"  at  (inu  usance,"  on  the  2d  January',  is  consequently 
due  on  the  5th  February.  The  number  uf  days  of 
grace  varies  in  different  countries.  In  France  none 
are  allowed.     See  Days  op  GuACB. 

Oraln,  the  name  of  the  smallest  weight  in  com- 
mon use  It  is  the  24th  part  of  a  pennyweight 
troy,  and  the  20th  part  uf  die  scruple  in  apothecaries' 
weight 

Grain  Markets.  There  were  received  at  Balti- 
more during  the  past  year  (18.56)  3,440,000  bushels  of 
wheat,  4,081,000  liushels  of  corn,  847,300  bushels  of 
oats,  228,200  bushels  of  rye.  926,000  barrels  of  Hour 
were  received. 

At  iiuffiilo,  N.  Y.,  the  receipts  of  flour  were  1,143,- 
085  barrels  ;  of  wheat,  8,843,117  bushels,  and  of  com, 
9,846,790  bushels. 

At  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  114,143  barrels  of  Hour,  8,437,927 
bushels  wheat,  3,643,521  bushels  of  com. 

At  Chicago  the  receipts  of  grain  of  all  kinds  were 
24,000,000  bushels,  and  the  shipments  alMUt  20,000,000 
busliels. 

We  give  l>elow  a  table  showing  the  i  nparativc 
im|iortance  of  the  principal  duputs  of  the  world  ;  from 
which  it  will  bo  seen  that  Cliicogo  and  Uud'alo  rank 
nearly  equal,  allowing  for  the  increase  of  one  year  in 
the  fonner  place.  Enough  is  shown  to  make  evident 
tho  greater  im|)ortance  of  some  of  our  new  nrairio 
cities  over  the  old  established  grain  diS[)ot8  of  Euroi)e. 
Chicago,  in  1823,  was  described  by  Major  Long,  in  his 
"Expedition  to  St.  Peters,"  as  a  "village  presenting 
no  cheering  pros|)e('t,"  und  one  not  promising  much 
in  cummercml  importance. 


Wh....      jloaUnCon..'*"^'^^"', 


1854. 

Oilcssa 5,000,000 

nslac/.  &  Brails  2,4m,()iM) 

Sr.  I'l'tcrsburg.!        

Archan);ul !        .... 

Uka.... 

VMWaito I  a,«44,StH) 

CldcaK()...l,>«5  7.115.260 

:llaltlniora,,IS')l!  »,44i),00U 

Buflulo....    "    I  S,S4.H,I1T 

Oswogo... .    "    I  8,4*<.(X10 


BtiihflB.     I     Biuh«li. 


5,000,000 


fl.sar.ioo 

T,.M7,f>26 
4,il>l,(HI() 
»,s45,T9l) 
.';,543,.'.20 


Toul, 


UllkheU. 

1,440,000 

8'J0,(XI0 

1,8«S,000 


3,4t9„Vil 

2,(ioo,sias 

1,075,600 


BaBb«li. 

7,040,000 
8,820,000 
4,4OS,00O 
7,200,000 
i),52S,000 
4,000,0(0 
I2,!>(C>,S10 
1I!,«.-W,S1S 
.s.5«fl/)00 
IS,6S8,1I07 
n.0S1.520 


Oralna  of  Paradise,  hot,  acrid,  aromatic  seeds, 
pnxluced  on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  supposed  to  bo 
derived  from  two  distinct  sjiocies  of  jilants,  viz.,  the 
Amamum  (Irana-piirtntiii  of  Linn:uUH,  and  tho  .1,  .Uele- 
yueita  uf  Uoscoe ;  purhups,  also,  from  others.     Tbuy 
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an  of  A  RloKoy  dark-brcm  color,  nr*  longer  and 
rounder  than  the  •emtii  of  the  true  iMnlamom,  >nd 
hsM)  a  nl'iKht  flavor  of  ramphor.  These  iuf<\n  are 
much  rttprmed  aa  a  itpioe  amon);  the  Africnna,  hut  nra 
chiefly  omployetl  to  gfv«  a  flrtitiouit  utrvngth  to  lieer 
and  fpirita.     ARriiKH's  Ketmomlr  Hotany. 

Oranada,  a  town  of  Centrnl  Anicrii'a,  State  of 
KionniKun,  on  the  north-weat  luink  of  the  Ijike  of 
NIriiragiiH.  Hy  nieana  of  the  Lake  and  the  Kiver  Snn 
Jiinn,  it  rnnimiinicateii  with  the  C'arll>l)ean  Sea,  and 
thiM  carrieA  on  a  conaiderable  trade.  Population 
alH)ut  la.ooo. 

Oranary,  a  ImildinK  to  atore  com  in.  rirnnario.i 
arc  geniTally  liuiit  of  lirirk,  with  quartera  of  timl>er 
wrought  in  the  inaide,  to  whii'h  the  lionrda,  with  whirh 
the  inaide  of  tlio  ((rimury  nuiat  \te  lined,  or  nailed  ao 
cloae  to  the  lirioka  that  there  may  l>e  no  apace  left  for 
vennin  to  hiirlwr  in.  Tlipra  ia  an  a<lvanta)(e  in  having 
many  litoriea,  liecauae  the  ahullower  the  com  lies  the 
U'tter  and  morn  eaaily  it  ia  tumcd. 

The  two  f;rrat  rKjuiaitea  in  tiie  erecting  of  grannrica 
arc — to  make  them  aufflriently  atronj;,  and  to  ^ive 
them  iin  exposure  to  the  moat  drrinifwinda.  In  many 
parts  of  Kngland,  particuLirly  in  Kent,  corn  ia  treated 
in  the  f<diowing  manner:  To  ap]>arute  it  from  duat 
and  other  impuritiea  after  it  ia  threahed,  it  ia  toaaed 
with  ahovela  from  one  end  to  the  otiier  of  a  long  and 
large  room  ;  tho  lighter  auliatancea  full  down  in  tlie 
middle  of  tho  room,  and  the  corn  only  ia  carried  from 
aide  to  aide,  or  from  end  to  end  of  it.  After  tliia,  tho 
com  la  acreeni'd  ;  and  lieing  then  brought  into  the  gran- 
ary, it  ia  apread  alM>ut  half  a  fiM)t  thick,  and  tume<l  from 
time  to  time,  almiit  twice  a  week  ;  the  acr-ening  of  it 
ia  alao  repeated  once  a  week.  Thla  aort  of  manage- 
ment ia  continued  almut  two  months,  after  whicli  it  ia 
laid  a  foot  thick  for  two  months  more  ;  and  during  this 
time  it  is  turned  once  a  week,  or  twice  if  the  aeaaon  be 
damp,  and  now  and  then  acreeneil.  After  about  live 
or  aix  months,  it  ia  raised  to  two  feet  thickness  in  the 
heaps,  and  then  turned  once  or  twice  in  a  month,  and 
screened  from  time  time.  After  a  year,  it  la  laid  two 
and  a  half  or  three  feet  deep,  and  turneil  oni'e  in  three 
weeks  or  a  nxmth,  and  screened  pnijMirtionally.  When 
it  has  lain  two  yeara  or  more,  it  is  tumecl  once  in  two 
nKmtlis,  and  screened  once  u  tpiarter ;  and  however 
long  it  lie  kept,  the  oftencr  the  turning  and  screening 
are  rejM'atcd  tho  lietterwill  the  grain  lie  preserved.  It 
is  [ini|HT  to  leave  an  urea  of  a  yarii  «ide  on  every  side 
of  the  heap  of  com,  and  otiier  empty  apacea  into 
wliich  the  com  may  be  tumetl  and  tossed  aa  often  aa  re- 
quired. In  K.  lit,  two  si{uar(*  holes  are  made  at  each 
end  of  the  floor,  and  a  niund  one  in  tlie  middle,  by 
means  of  which  the  com  in  tlirow  n  out  of  the  up|)er  in- 
to the  lower  rooms,  and  so  up  again,  tliat  it  may  l>e 
the  liclter  turned  and  aire<l.  The  screens  are  made 
with  two  partitions,  to  ae|>arate  theilust  from  the  com, 
which  falls  into  a  bag;  and  when  Kuflli-iently  full,  this 
ia  thrown  away,  while  the  pure  and  giHKl  corn  remains 
iM'hind.  Corn  has  l>y  these  means  been  kept  :J<I  years  ; 
and  it  liaa  Ijccn  oliscrved,  that  the  longer  it  Is  kept  the 
more  (lour  it  yields,  in  projiortiiin  to  tlie  i-orn,  and  the 
purer  and  whiter  the  bread  is,  the  auperfliious  humid- 
ity alone  eva|iuruting  in  the  keeping.  At  Zurich,  in 
Swiizerland,  corn  his  liecn  kept  80  yeara,  or  longer, 
liy  methixls  of  similar  description. 

The  public  granaries  at  l)unt/.ic  are  seven,  eight,  or 
nine  storica  in  height,  and  have  a  funnel  in  the  inidat 
of  each  floor,  to  let  down  the  corn  from  one  to  another. 
i\wy  are  Imilt  so  aecurely,  that  tliough  every  way 
aurroundcd  by  water,  the  i  orn  contracts  noiWnip,  and 
tlie  vcsaeU  liave  the  convenieiico  of  coming  up  to  tho 
walla  to  lie  loaded.  The  Kuasiana  and  others  preserve 
their  com  In  suliterranean  granari  of  the  tigure  of  a  i 
augar-loaf,  wiilo  below  and  narrow  .it  top,  the  aides  be- 
ing well  plastered,  and  the  top  c<ivere<l  witli  stones. 
They  are  careful  to  have  the  i-om  well  dried  before  it  ia  \ 
laid  into  these  atore-houses,  and  often  dry  it  tiy  means  ' 


of  ovana,  especially  nhera  the  amnm  ■  dry  weather  if 
too  short  to  effect  thla  aufflclently.  This  method  of 
atoring  grain  haa  lieen  practice<l  in  many  countries 
fWim  remote  antiquity  ;  and  in  Sicily,  In  |iartlcular,  at 
the  present  day,  many  of  the  granarlea  are  aiin|ily  ex- 
cavations In  the  calcareous  rock. 

Some  re(!ommenil  that  tho  roofa  of  granaries  should 
lie  compoaed  of  tilea,  liecauae  In  tho  worst  aeaaona, 
when  the  regular  aperturea  ran  not  ho  op<'ned  with 
aafety,  there  will  alwaya  lio  a  conaiderable  inlet  for 
freah  air  at  their  jolninga,  and  also  an  iaaue  for  the  ex- 
halationa  given  out  by  the  grain  ;  while  othera  prefer 
a  very  close  roof,  aa  of  lead  or  zinc,  for  tlie  perfect  ex- 
cluaion  of  insects  and  vermin.  If  there  happen  to  Imj 
any  windows  to  the  south,  care  must  bo  taken  to  shut 
them  in  moist  weather,  and  in  the  time  of  the  hot 
southern  winds.  There  muat  lie  no  cellar  or  oth<!r 
damp  place  under  a  granary,  nor  ahould  It  ever  l)o 
liiiilt  over  stablea  ;  for  in  either  of  theae  caaea  the  com 
will  i-ertainly  suffer  by  the  exhalationa — lio  rendered 
damp  in  the  one,  and  ill-taated  in  tho  other. 

M.   Duhamel  and   I'r.   Ilailea  have  recommended 
various  contrivances  for  ventilating  <ir  blowing  f'eah 
air  through  com  laid  up  in  granaries  or  ahipa.  In  ord<>r 
to  preserve  it  aweet  and  dry,  and  to  prevent  its  lieing 
attacked  by  weevila  or  other  Inaect.s.      This  may  lie 
done  by  iiniling  woo<len  bara  or  latlia  on  the  floor  of 
the  granary,  alioiit  an  inch  distant  from  each  other, 
when  tlioy  are  covered  with  hair-cloth  only ;  or  at  the 
distance  of  two  or  three  inches,  when  coarae  wire-work, 
or  lutaket-work  of  osiers,  is  laiil  under  the  hair-<'loth, 
or  when  an  iron  jdate  full  of  holea  la  laid  upon  them. 
These  laths  may  lie  laid  across  other  laths,  nailed  at 
the  distance  of  I.")  inches,  and  two  or  more  inches  deep, 
that  there  may  be  a  fn-e  passage  for  the  air  under  them. 
Tho  under  latlia  must  come  aUiut  aix  inches  short  of 
the  wall  of  the  granary  at  one  end,  on  which  a  Imard 
is  to  be  set  edgewise,  sloping  against  the  wall ;  for  by 
this  dis|»iaition  a  large  uir-pi|>e  is  fonned,  which  hav- 
ing an  open  communieati<in  with  all  the  intersticea  lie- 
tween  and  under  the  bars,  will  admit  the  paaaage  nf 
air  liclow  forcildy  through  a  li(do  at  the  extremity, 
and  eonse(|iiently  curry  otf  the  moist  exiialations  of 
tlie  com.     The  ventilators   for   aupplying  fresh  air 
may  be  flxcil  against  the  wall,  on  tho  inaide  or  outside 
of  the  granary,  or  under  the  fliMir,  or  in  the  ceiling; 
but  wherever  they  are  flxe<1,  the  handle  of  the  lever 
that  works  them  muat  lie  out  of  the  granary,  otherwise 
the  person  who  worka  them  would  be  in  danger  ofsuf- 
fiH'ation  when  the  com  is  fumigated  with  burning  brim- 
stone, as   ia  aomctimea  ilone   for  deatroying  weevila. 
Small  movable  ventilators  will  answer  the  pur|Mise  fer 
ventilating  corn  in  large  bins  in  granarlea,  and  may 
e,iaily  bo   moved  from  one  bin  to  another.     If  the 
granary  <ir  corn-ship  lio  very  long,  the  main  air-pipe 
may  paaa  lengthwise  along  the  middle  of  it,  and  con- 
vey air  on  Imth  sides  under  the  com.     In  largo  gnm- 
ariea,  double  ventilators,  laid  up<in  each  other,  may  lie 
tixecl  at  the  middle,  and  near  the  top  of  the  granary, 
that  they  may  be  worked  by  a  windmill  tlxeil  on  the 
rmif  of  tlie  building,  or  by  a  water-mill.     The  air  is 
conveyed  from  tlii_  ventilators  timiugh  a  large  trunk 
or  trunks,  reaching  down  through  the  several  doors  to 
the  iHittom  of  the  granart',  with  branching  trnnks  to 
each  floor,  by  means  of  wliich  It  may  bo  made  to  ptm 
into  a  large  trunk  along  the  adjoining  cross-walls ;  and 
from  these  trunks  several  lesser  trunks,  about  four 
inches  wide,  branch  off  at  tho  distance  of  tliree  or  four 
feet  from  one  another,  and  reach  through  the  whole 
length  of  the  granarj',  their  further  ends  lieing  cl,l^e(l. 
.Seams  of  one  tenth  or  one  twelfth  of  an  inch  should 
also  Iks  left  open  at  the  four  jolninga  of  the  boards, 
where  they  are  nailed  togetlier,  that  the  air  may  pass 
through  them  Into  the  com.     In  some  of  theae  lessor 
trunks  there  may  be  aliiling  shutters,  to  stop  the  |ias- 
aago  of  the  air  through  those  trunks  which  are  not 
covert  :1  with  iron,  or  to  ventilate  one  jjttrt  of  tlie  gian- 
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•ry  mora  brUUy  th«n  otberi,  ft  there  may  be  0'-a«- 
■iuii.  Thera  ihould  aUo  be  wooden  ■butters,  bung  on 
biDKex  ftt  their  upper  part,  ro  M  to  ihut  cloee  of  them- 
selves i  and  these  should  be  fixed  to  openings  In  the 
walls  of  thx  granary  on  their  outside  ;  Ity  which  means 
they  will  readily  open  to  give  a  free  passage  for  the 
veiitlluting  air,  which  ascends  through  the  com,  but 
will  instantly  shut  when  the  ventllutiun  ceases,  and 
thereby  prevent  the  admission  of  dump  from  the  exter- 
niil  air.  'I'be  ventUuticm  shouli*  l>e  uudo  only  In  the 
middle  of  dry  days,  unless  the  com,  when  first  put  in, 
be  cold  and  damp. 

Oi'atllta,  a  compound  rock,  constituting  the  lowest 
of  the  geological  formations,  according  to  older  geolo- 
gists ;  but  it  has  lately  been  found  resting  even  on 
secondary  formations  in  the  Alps,  It  (essentially) 
consists  of  quartz,  feldspar,  and  mica.  Its  great  dura- 
bility us  a  material  for  building  Is  attested  by  many  of 
the  ancient  Kgyptiun  monuments,  in  which  the  stone 
exhibits  no  appearance  of  decay  even  after  a  lapse  of 
8000  years.  There  are  some  granites,  however,  which 
shake  and  crumble  down  In  a  very  few  years,  particu- 
larly those  in  which  feldspar  pre<lomlntttes.  This  rock 
becomes  refractory  to  work  after  it  has  lieen  some  time 
quarried ;  and  It  U  usual  to  keep  It  for  some  time  under 
water  l>efore  it  is  wrought  into  ornamental  otijects. 

OranulatiOQ  of  metals,  an  operation  simply  |>er- 
furmed  by  slowly  pouring  the  melted  muss  tbniugh  un 
iron  cullender  Into  water,  which  is  kept  in  agitation  by 
niesiis  of  a  bundle  of  twigs,  Dy  this  method  motuU 
may  be  reduced  to  minute  grains, 

Oranville,  the  ancient  Grannonum,  u  fortified  sea- 
port town  of  France,  department  of  La  Manche,  at  the 
foot  of  a  steep,  rocky  promontory  projecting  into  the 
Kngiish  Channel,  ilO  miles  south-west  of  St.  Lu.  It 
is  surrounded  by  strong  wulls,  and  the  streets  aro  nar- 
row and  steep.  The  only  remurkuble  building  is  the 
parish  church,  a  venerable  (iothic  edifice.  The  harlior 
is  spacious  and  secure,  but  dry  at  low  water.  Works, 
however,  are  now  in  progress  for  the  improvement  of 
the  harbor  generally,  and  for  the  construction  of  wet 
do"ks.  The  inhaliitunts  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
coasting  trade,  or  in  the  cod  und  oyster  fisheries.  Ship- 
building is  also  curried  on.  It  bus  a  tribunal  of  com- 
merce, a  hospital,  public  buthn,  and  u  navu)  school. 
Granville  was  bomliarded  und  burned  by  the  Kngiish 
in  Wio,  and  partly  destroyed  by  the  Vendean  troops 
in  17U3.     Population,  8;M7. 

Orape-shot,  in  A  rlitUry,  consists  of  a  quantity  of 
shot  piled  round  un  iron  spike  which  is  pbu^cd  in  u 
strong  canvas  bug,  the  whole  being  flmily  cord  1  to- 
gether so  as  to  form  a  cylinder  adapted  to  the  calibre 
of  the  cunnon.  It  differs  from  canister  or  case-shot 
ill  that  the  latter  kind  is  composed  of  bulls  packed  into 
a  tin  canister  with  a  wooden  bottom. 

Grapes  (dcr.  rrfiMftcn ;  Fr.  Haisins;  It.  O'rappoli, 
drappi ;  Sp.  Uhtif,  Jlaciiium ;  Lat,  L'fir),  a  well-known 
fruit  produced  from  the  vine.  France,  Spain,  I'ortu- 
gil,  unil  Italy,  as  well  us  some  parts  of  liermuny  und 
Hungary,  produce  gra|ie8  which  yield  wines  of  various 
qualities  and  flavor,  many  of  them  excellent.  We  im- 
port green  grapes  from  Lisbon,  and  other  parts  of  Por- 
tugal, Muluga,  etc.  Tlicy  are  brought  packed  in  jurs, 
and  secured  from  damage  by  means  of  sawdust,  plen- 
tifully strewed  between  the  layers  of  fruit.  The 
gra|>es  grown  in  (irout  Britain  in  the  open  uir  are 
nmch  smaller,  und  liy  no  means  so  luscious,  as  those 
of  foreign  countries ;  but  those  ruised  in  hot-houses  are 
quite  equal,  if  nut  .superinr,  to  the  latter,  drupes  are 
imported  nut  <inl\'  in  their  natural  state.  Iiut  dried  and 
preserved,  in  whicli  latter  state  they  arc  dcnoniinuted 
raisins.  I  See  Haisinh.  {  The  most  valuable  grapes 
grown  in  the  United  States  are  from  the  (.lutawba  and 
Isabella  vines,  which  are  natives  of  America.  These 
grapes  are  of  a  purple  color,  and  have  as  luscious  a 
taste  as  the  best  grapes  of  Kuro|>e.  A  smaller  grape 
also  abounds,  culled  the  fox  graite,  which,  although 


not  as  pleasant  to  the  t<uite,  l3  very  much  used  in  a 
dried  state,  and  Is  also  preserved  In  Urge  quantities. 
Sen  WlKK. 

Graphite  {yiMiipu,  I  write),  otherwise  rilled  plum- 
bago, and  often  improperly  bliick  lead,  is  a  mineral  car- 
bon with  a  slight  admixture  of  Iron.  It  may  \>e  made 
artificially  by  ex|)osing  iron  with  excess  of  carl>on  to 
a  violent  heat  for  a  cunshlerable  length  of  time,  when 
a  real  carburet  of  iron  will  be  fornie'i ;  whereas  in  the 
native  ■i>ecimens  the  iron  und  charcoal  are  only  me- 
chanically combined.  The  finest  graphite  occurs  at 
Borrodale  in  Cumberland,  and  is  appropriated  exclu- 
sively to  the  manufacture  of  (wncils.  The  coarser 
varieties  are  used  for  making  crucil)les  and  portable 
furnaces,  fur  which  purposes  this  substance  Is  peculi- 
arly fitted  from  its  infuslbility ;  upd  it  is  also  much 
used  for  giving  a  gloss  to  the  surface  of  cast-iron 
goods,  us  well  as  to  diminish  friction  between  rubbing 
surfaces  of  metal  or  wood  :::  machinery. 

Grapnel,  or  Orapllng,  a  kind  of  small  anchor 
with  four  or  five  flukes  or  claws,  chiefly  used  to  secura 
small  bouts. 

Ora«a  Cloth.  The  following  e-  ract  front  the  Ite- 
port  of  Mr.  Nutbuniel  Wilson,  c  ter  of  the  Hotunical 
(iurdcnj  uv  Itath,  in  .Fanmicu,  u.  scribes  the  successful 
introduction  into  tliat  island  of  the  China  grass-doth 
plant  (Me  lihee  of  .Ijiotm),  unit  the  propriety  of  tun- 
ing to  profitable  account  their  numerous  indigenous 
tibruus-yielding  plunts,  which  are  at  present  quite  neg- 
lected: "I  have  now  the  happiness  of  recording  my 
entire  success  In  the  cultivation  of  the  China  grass- 
cloth  plant  {lioehmfria  nirm),  intruiluced  in  1851,  and 
a  more  valuable  intruduction  could  not  have  lieen 
made.  I  find  the  pLint  thrives  here  with  a  luxuriance 
equal  to  any  of  our  native  ]>lants,  und  probably  with 
more  vigor  thun  it  does  In  its  nntivc  clime.  This  plant 
(as  is  now  well  known),  prmluces  che  best  filire  for  tex- 
tile purposes  witu  which  wo  uro  ucquuinted,  and,  ac- 
cording tu  undoul)ted  authority,  is  worth  in  the  Lon- 
don market  from  XNO  to  i;i20  per  ton  ;  which  is  surely 
sufficient  to  render  the  plunt  worthy  of  all  the  atten- 
tion we  can  bestow  on  it,  if  new  staples  for  general 
and  profitable  cultivation  be  desirable.  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that,  by  its  spontaneous  and  lux- 
uriant growth,  a  more  desirable  and  appropriate  plant 
for  tropical  culture  has  never  before  been  submitted  to 
the  notice  of  the  public.  I  have  36  of  these  plants 
ready  for  distribution,  and  could,  by  a  small  expendi- 
ture, increase  the  number  to  any  reasonable  extent. 

Qravesend,  a  municipal  Irorough,  river-port, 
town,  and  parish  of  Kngland,  county  of  Kent,  on  the 
right  bunk  of  the  Thames,  20  miles  E.S.E,  of  London. 
Area  of  boruugh,  including  Milton  parish,  1541  acres. 
Population  of  (Jravescnd  and  Milton,  10,633,  Tho 
older  purt  of  tho  town,  near  the  river,  hos  narrow 
streets,  the  upper  town  is  more  open,  and  has  mony 
tasteful  rows  uf  houses  und  detached  villus  ;  the  sum- 
mit of  hill,  on  which  it  is  built,  is  crowned  by  prospect- 
towers,  ccunmiinding  views  of  tho  Thames,  und  is  a 
favorite  holiday  resort.  Former  trade  consisted  in 
supplying  ships  with  stores,  vessels  from  London  being 
obliged,  until  lately,  to  clear  out  here.  Its  more  re- 
cent, und  still  rapidly  increasing  prosperity  dates  from 
the  establishment  of  steamboats,  which  run  to  London 
in  two  hours,  and  during  summer,  especiullj'  on  Sun- 
days, bring  immense  crowds  of  visitors.  Many  also 
of  tho  wealthier  class  of  trudcspeople  reside  here.  A 
railroad,  to  unite  with  the  Loudon  and  Greenwich 
line,  is  in  course  of  formation,  und  will  unite  with 
one  which  pusses  through  u  tunnel,  upward  of  two 
miles  in  length,  und  connects  the  town  with  Koches- 
ter,  distant  about  seven  miles.  There  is  a  fern>'  across 
the  Thames  to  Tilbury  Fort.  Market,  Wednesday  and 
Saturday.  Tho  borough  is  a  polling-place  for  West 
Kent.  The  town  was  burnt  by  the  F'ronch  in  the 
time  of  Kichurd  II.  On  its  west  side  are  the  garden 
and  suburb  of  Kosherville, 
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Great  Britain,  the  mo«t  mnfilderHhIe  of  all  the 
Rnmpenn  Hlando,  h  gitnntAd  l>«twprn  KO  mid  5H}  do- 
t;roeii  of  north  Utitudo.  It  \a  Ixiunili'd  on  the  north  h}- 
the  North  Sen,  on  the  eurt  by  the  Oermnn  Ocean,  on 
the  rnnith  i>y  the  Knglinh  Channel,  and  on  the  went  hj- 
St.  Oeorge'*  Channel  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  From 
north  to  «outh  It  extend*  about  MO  mllef*  in  lenf^h  ; 
lt«  (jreatejit  breadth,  fttim  the  North  Foreland  In  Kent, 
to  the  Ijind'a  Knd  in  Cornwall,  is  about  .170  miles ; 
and  its  snix-rflclal  area  is  eompntod  at  87,fi00  square 
miles.  Tlie  flunre  of  tliis  island  is  irrepnlar,  some- 
what Msembling  that  of  a  wp<lj»p,  to  which  indeed  it 
was  compared  by  the  ancients,  from  its  gmdu.illy  nar- 
rowing towiinl  its  northern  extremity ;  ami  its  whole 
line  of  coast  is  deeply  indented  by  bays,  creeks,  and 
estuaries,  which,  notwithstanding  its  Iwldnes:  .i"d  nig- 
ftedness  in  man"^  parts,  afford  safe  and  commodious 
harbors.  From  it.*  geofjraphicnl  iwsitlon,  therefore, 
no  less  than  from  Its  natural  ndvantnftcs.  tliia  island 
seems  to  have  been  destined  by  nature  to  l>econifl  the 
seat  of  a  f^^at  and  jOTwerftii  nation. 

Its  eastern  coiiMt  forms  n  waving,  continuous,  and 
rarely-broken  line,  i>ut  the  western  coast  Is  extremely 
Irrejpilar,  and  deeply  indented  with  many  bays  and 
arms  of  the  sea,  interspersed  witll  numerous  islands. 
The  south-east  part  of  Britain  is  a  level,  alluvial  sur- 
face; the  centre,  undulatinf^  and  hilly;  the  western 
and  north-western,  moimtainoi.s  and  irregulnr.  In 
the  north  and  wsst,  primarc  strata  and  granito  rocks 
prevail :  in  the  middle  districts,  coal,  lime,  salt,  and 
Ironstone  are  al)un<lant ;  and  these  are  succeeded  In 
Enjtiand,  on  its  east  and  sntith-enst  rnlleys,  by  oolite 
chalk  and  the  newer  ^jeoloj^Icsl  formafl(ms.  ,\  mount- 
ain ranjife,  more  or  less  elevated,  extends  from  south 
to  north  of  the  island,  nmning  tbrouRh  Cornwall, 
Deronshire,  Somersetshire,  and  thence  throiiffli  Wales, 
%-ari-inR  in  elevation  from  l.^iOO  to  .ViOlt  feet.  Another 
branch  extends  fWim  the  Cotswold  hills,  Oioncester- 
shire.  and  runs  through  l>erl)yshlre,  .St:iffiir<lshire, 
Yorkshire,  Cunilierland,  Westmoreland,  and  North- 
nmlierinnci,  with  elevations  from  20(K)  to  .SOOO  feet. 
Succeedinj;  these  are  ti.e  Cheviots,  the  l.aniinennoors, 
anil  the  (jrcnt  tirampian  range,  which  intersect  .Scot- 
land, and  whoso  extreme  altitude  is  measunvl  by  Hen 
Nevis  on  the  west,  and  Hen  Macdhui  on  llie  north- 
east, l)ofh  attaining  an  elevation  of  upward  of  l;*X) 
feet.  The  most  considerable  ri\i>rs  are  the  Severn, 
Medway.  l>ee,  Mersej',  Clyde,  on  the  west  const,  and 
the  Thames,  Trent,  Humlier,  Tyne,  Fortli,  Tny,  and 


I  Spey,  on  the  east  coast.  The  principal  lakes  am  thoM 
of  Cutnl)erland  and  Westmoreland  hi  England,  and 
I  IxM-hs  I.<>mond,  Tay,  Maine,  ate.,  In  Mcotland.  The 
!  principal  bays  and  estuaries  are  the  Bristol  ('hnimel, 
i  (Cardigan  Ilay,  I.unciitter  Bay,  the  8olway  Firth,  Firth 
I  of  Clyde  on  the  west,  and  the  Thames'  mouth,  the 
I  Wash,  the  Huraber,  the  Firths  of  Forth,  Tay,  Mur- 
I  ray,  and  Cromarty  on  the  east,  while  on  the  south 
I  there  are  Falmouth,  Plymouth,  Portsmouth,  and  other 
>  Imimrtant  hays  and  harlMrs. 

I      Tko  Rrituk  Ithndii  include  Ireland,  the  Isles  of 
Wight,  Anglesca,  Man,  the  Scilly  Islands,  Bute,  Ar- 
'  ran,  the  Hebrides,  Orkney,  and  Mhetlarid  Islands. 
The  climate  of  Britain  is  greatly  modiliad  by  its  insu- 
lar sitiu\tlon,  the  extremes  l>oth  of  summer  and  winter 
temjMrature  being  much  less  than  that  of  correspond- 
ing latitudes  on  a  continental  surAtee.      The  mean 
annual  tem|>erature  is  al>ont  49°  Fahrenheit.      The 
I  extreme  summer  heat  seldom  exceeda  8t)°  Fahr.,  and 
\  the  winter  cold,  with  rare  exceptions,  does  not  extend 
I  beyond  8A°  to  \Yi°.     The  annual  fall  of  rain  averages 
^  al>out  !)2  inches.     Most  min  fnlls  on  the  west  side  of 
{  the  island  (fVom  8(i  to  40  inchest,  the  oast  coast  Iteing 
I  comparatively  dry  (2ft  Inches),  but  a  cold  north-enst 
}  ami  east  wln<l  prevails  more  on  the  east  coast,  while  a 
:  warm  west  nud  south-west  blows  on  the  west ;  from 
!  this  reason,  Joine<l  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  elevn- 
I  tion  of  the  surf«,'e,  the  eastern  half  of  the  island  is 
I  more  an  agricultural,  while  the  west  Is  more  a  gnising 
\  country.     Though  variable,  the  climate  of  Britain  is 
j  founil,  fri  ,11  tallies  of  longevity,  to  lie  one  of  the  most 
salubrious  in  the  worid,  while  the  very  general  ciilti- 
ration  and  drainage  of  the  soil  have  remove<l  those 
nmladies  that  originate  in  marsh  effluvia.     Witiiin  the 
last  century  the  nversge  longevity  of  tlie  impuliitinn 
has  lieen  greativ  iuorensed.     In  IHOO  the  averagit  nior- 
t'llity  in   Kngland  was  1  in  »2,  in  If  17  1  In  15.     The 
nrea  of  Britain  is  iMt.O.'W  square  miles  ;  including  Ire- 
land,   tlie    total    area    is    Vl'i,bM\    square    miles,  or 
7H,4(12,(HH  acres.      In  1710  tlie  po|Milntion  of  F.nglnml 
and    S<<otland    ninoimted    to    (i,ll(l,.M.'tT  ;    in    1801  to 
in,'.t42,tKH>;    ir    IH'JI    the  population    of   the    Cnited 
Kingdom,  including  Ireland,  wan  ■il,202,l)«(J ;  in  IHHI, 
94,410,4-i9!  in  IWl,  27,OJ!t,f>.W!  and  in  1«M,  27,676,- 
.124. 

The  following  talde  shows  the  population  of  ({rest 
Britain  and  In'lHiiii.  the  area  in  statiite  acres  »nil 
n  juarn  miles,  al-ci  tlie  iiunilier  of  acres  to  n  person,  and 
tlie  numlier  of  persons  to  each  mjiiare  mile ! 
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The  British  jiopulation  is  spread  <        -  great  mul- 
titude of  Islands  which  rise  lietwecn  the  .\ttantic  Ocean 
n.id  the  North  S<-n,  tlie  large  Island  of  (ieeat  Britain 
'icing  the  chli'l"  of  the  group.      This   Island   is  sur- 
rounded   by  the    Isle  of  Man,    Anglesca,   the    .Scllly 
Islands,  the   Isle  of  Wight,   the    lutlnying  Channel 
Islands,  the  Shetland  Islands,  the  Orkneys,  and  the. 
Hebridc*.    .'iiiO  islands  have  lieen  nnnilien-d,  lint  inhab- 
itants wi'rc  iinly  found  on  im'  hiinili-nl  ami  trrmtfi-tirf  i 
islands  on  the  day  of  the  census  in  Ixfil.      The  British  i 
Isles  extend  over  11  ilcgreesof  latitude  am'.  10  degrees  ' 
of  longitude ;  conswiuently.  In  the  most  northerly  of 
the  .Shetlands,  tlie  night  in  the  summer  solstice  is  tliree 
hours  shorter  than  in  .l>'rs<\v ;  and  the  sun  rises  and  ! 
sets  on  the  east  const  of  ICnglnnd  47  mitintet  liefore  it  | 
rises  and  sets  cm  the  west  const  of  Ireland.  i 

In  tlie  ehriiest  jieriisl  of  our  written  lii»tnrv,  these 
islands  were  |MMiplu<l  by  Celts  ;  Britain  was  tlicir  h«dy 


island,  and  the  seat  of  their  scho<ds  and  most  sacred 
groves.  The  isles  of  .'Vnglesea  and  Man,  both  Ifnnwn 
umler  the  nnnio  of  Monn  to  the  Unmans,  were  lira 
seats  of  the  Druiilic  hierarchy  ami  worship.  Imia,  nr 
Icolmkiil,  a  small  island  in  the  Hebrides,  now  ciiiitnlii. 
iiig  ilOl  inhnliitants,  is  celebmted  as  an  early  scat  iif 
Christiiinity.  It  was  the  stj;tl(in  of  St.  ("olimiba,  «lio 
foiinde<l  an  order  of  missionaries  there,  and  thns  ion- 
triliuted  to  tlie  difTiisinn  of  Christianity  over  llrilain. 
The  ceiebrntiid  ruins  on  the  islnnii  consist  nf  a  cathe- 
dral, a  nunnery,  and  St.  < Iran's  chn|iel,  together  with 
many  ancient  tombs  and  crosses.  This  island  is  nftsn 
visitttil  by  tourists  to  the  western  Highlands,  and  ia 
only  II)  miles  from  the  f,ir-fained  SlnlTa. 

The  ptipulntioti  of  the  Island  of  (irent  Britain  in 
1KM,  was  2o,/).'t(i,:fi'i(  ;  Ireland  contiiiieil  ti.,'););),;!,'!;  In- 
haliitants ;  Anglcsea,  the  next  most  |HipuliMis  in  the 
group,   had  ,'i7,;ilH  Inhnliitants ;   ,ler,sey,  67. "iO;   the 
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Isle  of  Man,  62,344 ;  tho  Isle  of  Wight,  60,324 ; 
Guernsey,  29,757;  Lewi*,  22,918;  Skyo,  21,828; 
Shetland,  20,93C;  Orkney,  ]«,608;  I»lrty,  12,884; 
Bute,  »»61 ;  Mull,  7486  ;  and  Arrun,  mi ;  17  inlnnds 
contained  a  population  ranging  from  4008  to  lOi!  I ;  52 
had  a  population  rangin);  from  947  to  105;  and  tho 
Tumuining  02  inhahltcd  islands  ranged  from  a  popula- 
tion of  92  downward,  until  at  last  we  conio  to  on  U^nd 
Inhabited  by  one  solitary  man. 

Divuioru. — Tho  shire  is  an  important  sub-division 
of  the  kingdom ;  each  has  a  lord-lieutennnt,  who  is 
also  keeper  of  tho  aruhives  ;  a  sherilf,  an  under-sheriff, 
and  Justiues  of  tho  peace,  all  appointed  by  tlio  crown  ; 
each  shire  has  also  a  county  treasurer  and  a  clerk  of 
tlie  peace,  each  appointed  liy  the  lord-lieutenant  j  and 
a  county  coroner,  elected  l)y  the  freclioldors.  The 
revenue  of  the  sliires  is  cliioiiy  derived  from  rates 
struck  by  the  justices  of  the  peace  in  counties  at 
quarter  sessions,  and  is  for  the  most  part  appropriated 
in  maintaining  bridges,  lunatic  asylums,  Jails,  pris- 
oners, and  police.  The  t«rni8  "  hundreds"  and 
"  tjthinns"  had  tlioir  origin  in  a  system  of  numeration, 
but  whether  they  represented  persons,  families,  or 
holdings,  is  diflicult  to  deterniino.  In  process  of  time, 
what  was  once  a  ntimher  l)ecame  a  name,  and  for  a  loi.g 
jKiriod  the  terms  liave  ceased  to  measure  either  arja 
or  population,  as  is  evidunccd  by  the  fact  that  the 
liundreds  in  the  survey  after  the  Comiuest,  and  tho 
hundreds  still  remaining,  differ  widely  in  botli  ele- 
ments, and,  tnoreover,  tho  present  hundred  is  different 
in  extent  in  the  various  counties ;  for  Instance,  in 
Oloucestershire,  tlio  hundred  contains  ou  lui  average 
2!).U00  acres ;  in  Herefordshire,  49,0UU  ;  and  in  81irop- 
shire,  (S8,()U0.  Tho  hide  was  the  lot  or  sliare  of  the 
llrst   ettler. 

The  sessional  divisions  existing  in  all  the  counties 
of  Knglaud  and  Wales,  for  the  pur])i>ses  of  special  and 
petty  scssicms,  are  in  general  liased  on  the  hmidreih 
and  other  ancient  county  sulMlivisions.  Thu  justices 
have  |iower  to  alter  these  divisions  for  the  convenience 
0.'  holiliug  sessions,  luit  they  liave  no  authority  to  alter 
tho  ancient  liundreds.  Tlierc  aro  ti09  sessional  divis- 
ions in  i'jigland  and  Wales,  uiul  fur  tlio  pur|H)so  of 
assiite  and  jail  ileliverj',  ei>;lit  circuits,  beside  tho 
jiirisilicticiu  of  tho  central  criminal  court.  .\  Saxon 
bmi/h,  or  liorougli,  was  a  /tiinilint,  or  an  assemlilago  of 
huniireils,  surrounded  by  a  moat  or  wall.  As  ancient 
borouglis  fell  into  decay,  new  ones  sprung  up,  and 
many  towns  not  fi>rmorly  boroughs,  have  lii'cn  created 
boroughs  for  pur|)0se3  not  very  intelligllilo.  Tho 
alTalrs  of  mimicipal  boroughs  are  ailministercd  by  a 
mayor,  aldermen,  and  other  functionaries. 

The  llMi  reforuu'd  iMiroughs  in  Kngland  and  Wales 
Co.. tain  a  total  population  of  4,8-15,2*19  inhabitants; 
the  population  of  til  range  tnider  iyMM) ;  43  from  oOOO 
to  lO.IKK) ;  (W  from  1(1,(HKI  to  50,000 ;  14  froui  r)0,niK)  to 
100,000,  I  from  1(H),()0(I  to  -.'Olt.OOO ;  and  !1  above 
2(Kl,000,  The  I'lVy  of  |,(inil(in  is  still  nureronueil,  and 
therefore  not  Ineliidid  in  these,  Scotlan<i  contains  S,l 
royal  ami  municipal  loir^bs,  having  a  total  population 
of  7.')2,7T7  inhaliitauts  ;  i  have  a  [xipulaticpn  under 
5000;  111  from  5000  to  10,000;  11  from  10,000  to 
70,0(K);  and  1,  1  I8,0(M). 

Tho  minor  sulwlivisions  of  townships,  parishes,  and 
manors,  were  re-<Iistriliutecl  liy  William  tho  Couqueror, 
after  tho  battle  of  1  Fastings,  and  u])|Kirtioned  amimg 
the  chieftains  in  his  army.  The  ecclesiastical  districts 
and  dioceses  were  dwigned  ex<'lHsively  fur  spiritual 
purisises;  their  JKiunilaries  are  ipiito  ignored  by  tlui 
general  pulille,  and  rarely  known  by  any  secular 
oOicors,  wlille,  in  many  cases,  even  tho  clergy  tlieni- 
salves,  'inprovlded  witli  maps  or  plans,  are  uncertain 
as  to  the  limits  uf  their  respective  cun-s.  Tho  division 
of  tho  countrj',  ecclesiastically,  in  Diwrtet,  Anhilm- 
rimrim,  and  Oeanrrim,  took  place  at  a  very  c.irly 
|)eriod.  Most  of  tho  present  bishopri('s  were  t'cioniled 
in  Saxon  times.    The  dioceses,  uu  thuir  lirst  formation, 


had  their  limits  co-oxtenslve  with  the  honndarles  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  sovereigns  who  formed  tlicm ;  but 
sub-divisions  were  soon  discovered  to  be  necessary, 
and  various  princes  subsequently  made  repeated  alter- 
ations, until  at  length  the  whole  arrangement  settled 
into  its  existing  shape. 

The  indigenous  vegetation  of  Britain  partakes  oftha 
character  of  that  of  the  contiguous  parts  of  Europe. 
All  the  grains  and  grasses,  and  the  common  Kuropeoa 
ft'uits,  grow  in  almost  all  districts  and  situations,  not 
too  elevated,  and  both  agriculture  and  horticulturo 
have  been  brought  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection. 
The  breeds  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  and  other  useful 
animals,  are  also  of  the  best  description.  Of  wild 
animals,  tho  fox,  badger,  wild  cat,  stoat,  martin,  otter, 
squirrel,  hedgehog,  donnouso,  mole,  mouse,  hare,  and 
rabbit,  are  tho  principal.  Tho  wolf,  bear,  beaver,  and 
wild  ox  have  become  extinct  far  several  centuries. 
The  stag  and  fallow  deer  are  still  abundant  in  several 
lodUities.  Tho  great  bustard  and  uapercuilzio  are  the 
only  birils  known  to  have  liecomo  extinct  in  Itritoin. 
Tho  bittern,  eagle,  and  other  l)irds  of  prey  ore  becom- 
ing daily  mora  rare.  Great  liritain  is  tho  most  favored 
countrj-  in  the  world  for  tho  development  of  mineral 
industry.  l''ucl,  tho  indisiwnsnble  agent  in  the  treat- 
ment of  metalliferous  ores,  and  tho  most  powerful  ele- 
ment in  tho  production  of  motive  force,  is  iVistributed 
une(|ually  throughout  Knglan<l,  Scotland,  and  Ireland. 
The  coal  formation  in  these  three  divisions  of  tho  Drlt- 
islt  empire,  occupies  rich  and  widely-spread  basins, 
several  of  which,  especially  those  of  Newcastle-on- 
TjTie,  Scotland  and  Wales,  being  near  tho  sea,  are 
eiuible<l  to  exiMrt  the  coal  to  those  places  whoro  the 
metalliferous  ores  exist  in  abimdance,  but  where,  as 
in  Cornwall,  tlio  absence  of  fuel  renders  their  being 
worked  both  costly  and  difflcult.  Tho  ores  of  Iron, 
abundantly  distributed  in  several  of  tho  coal  basins, 
add  grcatlj'  to  tho  value  of  these.  Kach  one  so  cir- 
cumstanced has  bectmio  tho  centre  <if  a  metalliferous 
district,  where  numerous  works  produce  iron  at  a  price 
so  moderate  as  almost  to  defy  competition,  Tho  insu- 
lar position  of  (ireat  liritain,  which  facilitates  the 
shipment  of  coal  to  tho  places  where  it  is  required,  is 
equally  important  iu  transporting  tho  irou  by  sea  to 
any  of  the  saa-|M)rtM  of  the  world.  These  highly-favor- 
able causes  have  given  great  development  to  the 
operations  of  coal-mining  and  tho  manufacture  of  iron, 
luid  es|H<cialIy  siui.o  tho  application  of  cast  iron  for  (.ho 
;)nr|ioses  of  coustnuting  railroads.  Tho  quantity  of 
cast  iron  produced  in  1«50  was  2,2.')0,000  tons.  Tho 
quantity  of  coal  raised  was  estimated  at  84,750,000  tons. 
These  scmrcos  of  wealth  in  coal  and  iron,  which  aro 
alone  sullicient  to  place  a  I'ouiitry  at  the  head  of  min- 
eral industry,  are  not  the  nnly  ones  possessed  by  lirit- 
ain. Nature  has  given  it  mines  of  copper,  tUi,  and  of 
lead,  of  great  richness.  The  annual  production  of 
copjwr  is  r.'.OlM)  tons  J  of  tin  (>n<,  11,000  tons;  and  of 
lead,  5H,701  tons.  The  ;oal-beds  of  Kngland,  con- 
tained ill  the  carboniferous  system,  are  found  in  North- 
umberland and  Durham,  South  Yorkshire,  Nottingham 
and  Derby,  Soutli  l.aiuasliire,  StalVonlshire,  Warwick- 
shire, Aiiglcsert,  Klint,  Salop,  Worcestershiro,  (ihuico,')- 
tershlre,  and  the  northern  part  of  Somerset,  South 
Wales,  and  near  Whitehaven  in  t'umlK'rlanil,  Inm  is 
found  in  iuexhaiistible  (|uantities  in  all  the  formations, 
l.eud  is  found  chictly  in  the  ninimtain  limestone ;  co|)- 
per  ill  the  granite  and  nlder  primary  stratllled  rocks  ; 
tin  ill  ("ornwall  and  Devon.  Salt  springs,  yielding 
largo  <|uantities  uf  salt,  are  found  in  Cheshire  and 
Won'estersl-lrc,  As  to  mineral  treasures,  the  ea.stem 
counties  of  Kngland,  to  the  south  of  Yorkshire,  are 
remarkble  fur  containing  no  mines,  either  of  coal  or 
metal.  These  valuable  deisisits  are  I'liuiid  in  tho  more 
uneven  districts  of  tho  north  and  west. 

Tho  following  table  presents  at  oiio  view  territory 
lielonging  to  (ireat  Britain,  its  area  in  square  iiiilcs, 
and  tho  last  census  In  ovory  jiortiou  attuiiiablo : 
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~  Zr«a  la~Eii^.  6u«  of 
•q.  m.        tfenaui. 


Stai««f  provlnc**,  or  coImiIm. 


LSuropean  PotietHoru. 

England 

Wales 

Scotland     

llaUods  in  British  seu 

iTbe  arniy,  nary,  and  British 
I    soanien.. 

Ilrpland 

lllellfroland. 
Olbniltar  . . 

Malta. 

Ooio 

Total  Earopcsn  possessions 
U.—.\frtaan  Potteuloiu. 

BIprra  Lconc 

Gold  Coast  settlement 

rVmando  Po 

|8ettlcments  on  the  Uainbia. . . 

St.  Helena 

Ascension 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

NaUl 

Mauritius 

The  Scyclielles 

Total  AfHran  possessions. .. 
III. — Atialic  I'ofiettiom. 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kong  (treaty  in  1H42)... 
India. 

Benital  and  Airra  presidencies. 
n<Tar,  ceiled  to  Bengal,  1858. . 
Madras  preslileney 


fi0,923 

7,898 

81,834 

8IM 


12-2,«11| 


ImTi 


nnaua. 


last 

Ibfil 


24,448 
80 


806,000 
70,482 

,         144.S89 

lloinbay  prcsUleiiov I   12iMi<i5 

I'unlub ■ I     7S,447 

s^eltU'incnls  In  Farther  India, 

Hlnira|wiri',  etc '       l,ft7S 

States  dependent  on  Bengal. . .  I  477,I)<M 
Mailras...!  Wl,«87 
Bombay.      ft6,*.>0 

Ijibuan 2,"i 

Aden  8 


funiidland) . 
Vaneuuver'g  Island 


Total   Asiatic   i>os!>essions  1 1,  „„  „,„ 
and  de|>endciiclos f  |l,JiS«,S»0 

IV.— .4ni<"WciiM  Pom^miiotu.  ' 

IIudsDn's  Bay  Territory 'i.i'W.OOO 

< 'anaiia  Fjut j  29l,l«sS 

('sriaila  West '.....  147,882 

New  Brunswick 27.700 

N.  Scolla,  Includ.  Cape  Breton  1«,74« 

Prince  Kdwanl's  Islanil 2.184 

Ncu  riiun<lland 86,913 

Laliroiior   (attached  to    New- 

\00« 
8,000 

M'f-Ml  Indlttn  Pittitntton*. 

Honduras '  02,700 

iWrinudas i  47 

Jauialcs i  (|,4iNi 

Th«  Bahamas I  t>.!<M\ 

Barbsdoes \  I6A 

GrenaiU I  HW 

SL  Vincent ;  181 

HI.  Lucia !  2■i^ 

T.iboffd     I  no 

Antigua im 

.MontiM'rrat. I  47 

Barbuda 10 

Monilnlca. 278 

(«t  Christopher 70 

Ne»i» 90 

The  Virgin  lilands M 

Turk's  Miinds 4ft« 

Tilnldad   (  2,090 

Bar  Inlands ,....]  900 

Brillitli  Guiana. I  M.M)0 

Falkland  UUnda 000 
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16,921,838 

1,005,721 

2,888,742 

148,126 

162,4»0 

6i86,8a7 

2,280 

1A,008 

108,140 

1S,180 


27,798,822 


4S,472 
275,000 

'4^857 

7,000 

6,957 

261,480 

250,000 

179,881 

6,800 


I,' 


1,421,681 
28,872 

71,758,869 

4.650,000 

16,880,426 

10,48,%017 

4,100,983 

202,M0 

rt9,«s5,476 

4,«'.ll,2.S« 

4,61.'t,029 

40^000 

{109,012,078 


I8jy2  I 

1!<52  I 

1  .11  ! 

1851  '' 
1N4M  I 
l»5t 


1K48  1 
IV.I 

Ivtll 

IsM 
fsM 
l>-44 
KM 
ls',0 
1M4 
1SM> 

iH5o  ; 

is** ' 
isno 

1851 
1844 
1851 
1848 


I 


180,000 
890,261 
1W2,004 
193,800 
276,117  I 
62,678 
101,606 

100,000 
2,000 


11,066 

11,092 

879,090 

A892 

18,5,».'iO 

2H,!»27 

27,24.8 

24.,Vi!i 

111.1127 

86.1911 

i,sil(l 

1,A<NI 

2:i,2"<i 

28.1. '18 

10^200 

56,689 

6,122 

69,814 

400 

127,695 

2,000 


Total  American  p<»wcssl»ns.  2,998,066 
\.—Au>tr<ilii%H  I'tnuirttiont.  \ 

New  H.IUII1  Wales. 1     84,500  i  INftt 

Victoria i       ....  I  18M 

Wclirn  Australia. '    lOtUmO  I  KW 

Boutherii  AuMralia. '    HOIi.iHVil  ItftO 

Van  INcmrn  Und i     2.'i,i»iO  1">50 

Now  Zealand i     s«,UOO  ,  Ih&U 

Aucklau't  Mands .... 

Norflulk  "       I       .._.. 

Total  AiKtraltan  possessions ~M5,(M)fl  . . .  H       680,105 

I       Grand  Toul 4,l8I,!t!W  ". .    lH9»t'S«n' i 


8,488,877 


197,168 
200,000 

7,000  ' 
(M,k88 
70.ltl4 
22,400  I 


An  Acooumt  of  tub  Dzolabkd  Valve  or  the  Kxi-onrs 

TO  EACH  CotONT    AND    DePENDXNOT    OF    THE    BniTISU 

Cbown  in  each  or  tub  Trkeb  Ybabs   xnued   5tii 
January,  18,10,  1851,  and  1852. 


BHtlth  eolonlea  sitd 
depaudcMlea. 


Heligoland 

Channel  Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta  and  Ooio I     a87,744 

Ionian  Islands. 166,805 


Daclsred  Vain*  of  KxpoHs. 


18(0. 


IMI. 


867 
6,84,193 
588,481 


I 


ISM. 


288 
618,724 
481,286 
801,448 

228,096 

Europe 1,721,680     1,846,104     1,619,787 


s 

260 
506.415 
883,141 
814.886 
186,912 


Possessions  on  R.  Gambia. 

Sierra  Leone 

Gold  Coast 

Fernando  Po 

Possessions  In  South  Africa 

Ascension 

St.  Helena 

Mauritius 


Aflrica. 


Aden 

Territories  in  tho  E.  Indies 

Singapore 

Ceylon 

Hong-Kon'j 

Asia 


West  Australia. 

South  Australia 

New  South  Wales.. 

Victoria 

Van  DIeiiien  I.and. 

Now  Zealand 

Australia 


Sett,  of  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 

iNewfoundland 

[Canada 

|\cw  Brunswick 

Prince  Edward's  Island . . . 

jNova  Scotto. 

I  Antigua 

|Barbadoc9 

Inoinlrdca 

[Grenada 

IJainaica 

i.Montserrat 

Nevis 

:St.  Christopher 

'St.  Lucia. 

lSt.  Vincent 

jTobago 

ITortola 

iTrinidad 

Bahamas 

llcrniudas 

Demerara. 

BerMce 

Honduras,  British 

Falkland  Itlaiids 


86,770 

60,290 

134,691 

8,197 

680,961 

4,997 

18,816 

284,022 


1,012,148 

14,364 

6,140,842 

494,080 

159.852 

651,969 


7,469,807 

12,518 

816,648 

1,8.S0,847 

315^021 

106,434 

2,080,468 

61.795 

297,850 

l,!l'^4,98t 

279,2.80 

41,421 
276,106 

70,194 
81t),0,lN 

22,484 

28.848 

6-26,086 

402 

1,093 

46,448 

16,672 

^8,26« 

14,887 

46 

918,218 

24,709 

47,188 

279,0112 

17.819 

206,244 

6,178 


48,700 

70,280 

87,871 

8,608 

796,600 

8,868 

26,695 

868,726 


47,197 

94,456 

1(17,658 

81,605 

752,89;t 

7,807 

28,24,s 

282.9,V) 

1,400,858  I  1,296,884 


18,711  i 
7,243,194 
662,189 

218,882  ' 
598,191  i 


r  ! 


17,184 

7,022,!20« 

608,886 

17.1,411 

fi82,;i9i) 


8,634,567  I  8,456,17!^ 


86,981 
417,809 
1,005,452 
680.279 
440,666 
11-2.^ 

2,6()2,258 


102.225 

848,120 
l,9iW,5ll 

41I,1.M 
56,867 

828,177 
6^787 

38l,.194 
26.474 
86,796 

791,674 

68 

1,641 

48,667 

1,\000 

67,870 

18,641 

221 

241,980 
88,1108 
89.527 

802,974 
21,012 

188,862 
1,146 


4,818,716     6,149,777 


I  2,4.')l,f>St 
44-i,IlK 

57,1  Oil 
4.15,3119 

9a,7iW 
4lll,4T9 

a'i.,iM 

45,1  (B 
7lK).2llii 

na 

2.211', 

2'^,!i74  ! 
78.201 

I6,s.'0  I 

275'lS.I  I 
82.irtS 
32.43,1 1 

864, 1 18  I 

'i-vH 


.\iiiirlca 

;    Aggreirate      value     ofl 
i        Bril.  and  IrUh  pro<l-  | 
i        uceandnmnuflictnrcs 
:        exported  to  tho  Brlt- 
'       I  h  colonies  and  dc- 
peiidencies 

TiiK    Pi  iii.k:   FiNiiEn  Deiit  (.f  Obkat  BniTAiN  asi>  Irf- 

l.\M>    ON    TUI.ItII    .lANlAnV,  1n14,  IS     PolMVH  BTKRLI.Mi 

AMI)  L'NITBD  States'  oiueeniy. 


I  (irnit  Riittiin 

|Ncw  annultlc!< '2i|M'rcent 

Old  sea  annuities H      '•      " 

iDebt  due  It'k  iif  Kng  8  "  " 
Cons<dldatfdaiiiiulls.  8  "  ■• 
Kcduced  uiinnllliH. .  .3      ••      •• 

Total  Great  Britain.... 

Ir*liind. 

I  New  annuities 2|  per  cent  I 

iC<insoMdat4'd  nnnuits.8  >' 

|Keducei|  annuities..  .8  " 

:AnnuUlc'< n\  " 

:Dcl>t  due  B'k  of  Ircl  MJ  " 

iNew  annuities 5  " 

I  Total  Ireland 


Total  United  Kingdom,  1854. 


Poumla  alar. 

DolUra, 

l,8l,M2.'l 

2,746,nn 

11,015,100 

867,860.652 

114,.1H6,55s 

9,ii7.1,.M.'/ 

1!1,7;1:i.:M 

,M.ii;,iM(i 

l.s«ll,:ti;i,'<<ii 

.1i2,t')T7,;'Jii 

714,8tlO,-v14 

3,.17I,-'IH,VT", 

8,280 

6,049.866 

ll\7.'l8 

81,728,424 

2,680,769 

1,000 

4ll,in«: 

80,247,1.111 

.1^:',,7lie 

I5'<,I1I7,I'.1I 

II, m.-^,'. 

10,OOOi 

40,682,647 

2<ri,t)«'<(,7l« 

754,!I1KI,4I)0 

8,774,465,000! 
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The  national  deht  at  the  Revolution  In  1688  amount- 
ed to  £664,263 ;  at  the  commencement  of  the  American 
war  in  1776,  it  amounted  to  £128,000,000.  In  1817  it 
amounted  to  £840,000,000. 

NkTT  PltBLIO   InOOHE    AMD   KxpiRDmnii  o»  Tua  UmTKD 
KmoDOM  rua  Tua  Ykar  aNDBDeru  Jamcabt,  1858. 

INCOIIK. 

Customs £22,187,120 

KxclM 16,791,786 

Stamps > 6,921,298 

•Axes. 8,869,«87 

PropertT  tax 6,6.12,770 

Postofflce 2,442,827 

Crown  Lands 868,265 

Small  branches  of  horedilary  revenue . . .  14,861 

Hurplus  fees  of  rpRulatod  olllces 110,097 

Honejr  received  from  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  Impress  moneys,  etc 158,776 

Otner  sources 618,704 

Total £67,755,570 

KXPaNIIITlTRK. 

Public  debt £27,984,688 

Civil  list 898,588 

Vlplomatlo  service 151,668 

Courts  of  justice 1,089,878 

Navy 6,686,944 

Army 7,018,168 

Ordnance 2,491,798 

Annnltloa  and  pensions 868,700 

Bakrics  and  pensions 279,408 

Civil  Sir  vices 8,797,818 

MIsceilonoous 281,014 

Kaffir  War 870,000 

Charges  of  Collections 4,486,860 

Total £66,229,866 

Excess  of  income 2,526,204 


Total £67,7!»,570 

The  revenue  for  the  year  ending  1854  amounted  to 
jE51,781,n«. 
Great  Britain  is  less  fertile  in  grain  than  France, 


line  of  sea-coat,  with  nnmerons  harbors,  a  natural  and 
well-defined  fW)ntier,  which  no  invading  army  can  pasa 
on  foot,  a  good  commercial  position,  and  the  largeat 
fields  of  coal  in  Europe ;  but  all  these  advantages  have 
contributed  less  to  her  aggrandizement  than  the  ex- 
cellence of  her  laws  and  political  constitution.  The 
progresa  of  Britain  within  the  last  hundred  years,  and 
especially  within  the  last  half  century,  haa  been  won- 
derfully great.  Tho  British  isles  contain  al>out  76,- 
000,000  of  acres,  of  which  al>out  two  thirds  are  in 
cultivation,  and  more  than  one  third  waste  or  uncul- 
tivated. Almut  half  of  the  waste  land  is  in  Scotland, 
where  the  cultivated  soil  forms  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country,  while  in  England 
it  forms  about  67  per  cent.,  and  in  Ireland  70  per  cent, 
of  the  surface.  So  great,  however,  has  been  the  prog- 
ress of  agricultural  improvement,  that,  though  the 
population  has  doubled  itself  within  the  last  fifty 
years,  the  production  of  food  has  fully  kept  pace  with 
it.  The  progress  of  Britain  in  manufacturing  industry 
has  been  still  more  rapid  and  more  remarkable  than 
even  in  agriculture ;  and  in  this  respect  her  natural 
advantages  are  moro  exclusive.  She  has  a  good  sup- 
ply witliin  herself  of  the  raw  material  of  her  staple 
manufactures  of  woolen  cloths,  iron,  and  linen ;  and 
her  means  of  procuring  silk  and  cotton  are  equal  at 
least  to  those  of  her  neighbors.  In  enterprise  and 
commercial  activity,  her  merchants  take  the  lead 
among  the  nations  of  Europe ;  and  the  removal  of  all 
restrictions,  and  the  full  introduction  of  the  principles 
of  free  trade  have  given  such  a  stimulus  to  their  ex- 
ertions as  transcends  all  former  example.  The  num- 
ber of  ships  employed  in  her  foreign  and  colonial  trade 
in  1853  was  85,303,  with  a  burden  of  7,797,530  tons ; 
and  the  number  of  registered  British  seamen  was 
253,896. 


but  ofTords  better  pasturage,  possesses  an  extensive 

AcMUHT  OK  t;ir  Extknt  or  Land  is  tub  Unitkd  Kingdom  undkb  tio!  rniNoii-At.  Descriptions  op  Ckops  iw 
1852-M;  TUB  avkkaok  Uatk  of  I'BoDurii  pkr  Acer;  tiik  total  Produce;  tub  Amount  of  Seed;  the  PaoDuor 
UNDER  Deduction  op  Seed  ;  and  tiik  total  Value  ok  such  Produce. 


Crop*. 

Acr«a  Id  crop. 

Froduco  per 
acre. 

Tot»l  produce. 

Seed  Mlh  of 
produce. 

Produce  under 

deduclioD  of 

eeed. 

Price  per 
quarter. 

Total  value. 

EyOLAND. 

ffheat          

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

2,00il,00« 

600,000 

2,500,000  ! 
1,800,  WW  f 

80(>,000 
60,000 

260,000 

11,400,000 

860,000 
460,000 

QuArtert. 

i 

8} 

£7  per  acrol 

£16  per  acre. 
£15  por  acre 

QltArtera. 

V 

Quarters. 

11,260,000 
6,400,000 
9,000,000 
1,875,000 

27,525,000 

l,187,.'i00 

1.800,000 

6,000,000 

160,000 

9,087,500 

1,200,000 

1,120,000 

11,«»,000 

Quartere. 

1,007,143 
771,428 

1,28.%,714 
267,867 

Seed  l-dli. 
l.S9,683 
800.000 

1,000,000 
26,000 

Seed  Hlh. 
200,000 
l>i«,0(16 

l,S83,a:J3 

9,fl42,W7 
4.628,572 
7,714,286 
1,«07,148 

28,593,868 

.... 

947,917 
I.-MMVIOO 
6,IIOO,0(W 

I'iVKW 
7,572,917 

1,000,000 

9.'I8.8.S4 

9,166,007 

ii,ioo,oof~ 

4.'i8. 

27s. 
20s. 
288. 

438. 
26s. 
208. 
288. 

40s. 
24s. 
20s. 

X           ■.     d. 

20,696,428    6    0 
6,248,572    4    0 
7,714,236    0    0 
2,260,000    4    0 

26,000,000    0    0 

780,000    0    0 
8,750,000    0    0 

67,439^286  13  "O 

2,088,021  11    0 

l,950,tK»0    0    0 

6.{H»0,000    0    0 

176,000    0    0 

7,700,000    0    0 
76,000    0    0 

,^2n,ooo  0   o 

17,4011,021  li     0 

2.000,000    0    0 
1,119,999  12    0 
9,166,607    0    0 

11,200,000    0    0 

2,100,000    0    0 
8(H),000    0    0 

26,SS6,666  l'j"0 
110,788,974  16    0 

Barley 

Beans  and  neas 

Potatoes,  turnips,  and  rape 

I-'allow           

Scotland. 
Wheat,  

Barley 

Oats,        

1,200,000              6 

Beans  and  poas 

60,000 

100,000 
200,(MW  1 
450,(WOV 
460,000) 
6,000 

3 

£7  per  acre. 
£15Deracre 

Kftllow 

I'ntatoes 

Turnips 

Kla\ 

(lardens 

88.000    Xnberacro 

IllKLAXD. 

Wheat 

8,290,000  ~ 

400,000 

820,IWO 

2,200,000 

1,400,000 

QimrUrfl. 
8 

5 

Barley 

(Iiitj 

I'litatoos 

13,820,000 
49,982,500" 

I'allow 

800,000 

140,iMU)     CIA  per  aero. 
2.^,1H•0     tia  per  acre. 

4,78,VKK)    ; 
19^475,0<Hr 

\h\ 

Total 

7,686,724 

42,266,776 

Mnwifacluret. — In  tlio  onlor  of  their  imporiance,  we 

lio;;in  with  cotton.     The  history  of  this  manufacture, 

whiili  now  employs  moro  hands  tlmn  any  other  witliin 

Britain,  and  furnishes  aliovo  one  third  in  value  of  tho 

11  II  II 


whole  exports,  is  remarkiililo.  Tho  raw  material  is  of 
vegetable  origin,  and  i:t  otituinod  from  the  internal  coat- 
ing of  tlio  poll  or  seed  of  tlie  i/nssi/pium,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties — some  growing  aa  a  tree  or  shrub, 
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and  others  u  an  •nnnal  herbaceous  plant.  It  is  fhun 
the  latter  that  the  for  fpreater  part  of  the  supply  is  ob- 
tained ;  and  for  this  supply  Britain  is  entirely  dependent 
on  other  countries.  Cotton  grows  in  India,  and  would 
undoubtedly  thrive  well  in  many  of  the  colonies ;  but 
the  present  supply  is  derived  from  the  United  States 
of  America.  In  so  far,  therefore,  as  regards  the 
raw  material,  Britain  has  no  advantage  in  the  market 


over  other  competitors ;  bat  her  superiority  heretofore 
has  lieen  in  the  admirable  perfection  of  the  machinery 
employed.  The  inventions  of  Arkwright,  Hargreaves 
Compton,  and  Cartwright,  have  given  advantages  to 
a  country  possessing,  like  Britain,  exhaustless  Helds 
of  coal,  vast  accumulations  of  capital,  and  a  dense  and 
industrious  population.  For  extended  information  in 
regard  to  these  inventions  see  Cotton  and  Wool. 


Account  or  Tim  sxal  ob  dkclaskd  Taldic  or  tur  various  AsTicLn  or  thk  Manufaotuki  and  Prodvob  or  tdr 
Unitfd  Kinodom  KXPORTRn  to  FoRrioN  Countrirs  during  kaoii  or  Till  BIX  Ybais  rndino  with  18S2,  spioirr- 

IRO  TUB  C'OUNTRISS  TO  WHinil  THRY  WRRR  RXPURTRD,  AND  THR  VaLUR  Or  TMOSK  ANNUALLY  BUIPrRD  rOK  HACII 
AND  SIIOWIMO  ALBU  TBR  ATRBAOB  AMOUNT  ur  KXFORTS  OURINU  TUR  SAID  SIX  YXARS  TO  RAOII  COUNTRT,  AND  TO 
RACU  or  TDR  riVR  GRRAT  DIVISIONS  OF  TIIR  OLOBr. 


Kuropt. 

Bnssis ; 

Sweden. , 

NorwRjr 

Donmirk 

ProMla 

Oermanv 

HolUod 

Bolglam 

Fmnce    

Portagil  proper 

Aiores 

Msdelra. 

Spain  and  the  Balearic  Islands 

Ctnarv  Islands 

OlbniUr 

Italy  and  the  Italian  Islands 

MalU 

Ionian  Islands 

Turkey,  Greece  and  OreoL  Islands. 
Isles  of  Uuernsoy,  Jersey,  AlJurnoy, 
and  Man 

Total 


£ 

1,844JMS 

179,867 

168,149 

8B8,T01 

S(W,Q6!) 

6.886,117 

8,01?,42» 

1.059,466 

SrSM.SSS 

8S».»t6 

42,980 

»i.s.r 

770,729 
8O,6H0 

466,84fi 
8,»4.S707 

19.\886 

14H.4M 
2,810,901 

_M«,191 
S4,1H"« 


A»i(t. 

Byria  and  Palestine. 

Arabia  and  Persia 

E.  India  Company's  Territ  &,  Ceylon 

Chin. 

Huinatra  and  Java 

Philippine  Isles 

Total 


1,»2&,S96 

162319 

1B0,1I7 

896,466 

404,144 

4,W9,775 

8,828,268 

888,968 

1.084,681 

1,175,748 

66,360 

40.828 

616,878 

46,828 

I       750,2.'i7 

I    2,706,882 

!       879,467 

I       178.881 

!    8,143,013 

[_   699,688 
[  22,162,'957' 


ElTTpl 

Tripoli,  Barbary.  ami  Morocco. 

Wi'Stem  Coast  nf  Africa 

Caj.e  of  Good  IIoih' 

Ka'.tt'rn  Coatt  of  Afrira 

African  ports  on  the  Ited  8«a. . 

Cape  <lo  Verd  Inliimis 

Bt.  Helena  and  Asoensloii 

Maaritlns 

Total 


Amtriea. 

British  North  Ainorlcan  (  olonles. 

British  West  I  miles 

Havtl 

Cuha  and  other  flireiffii  We»t  Indies 

United  Htatea  of  America 

Mexico 

Uiiaicmala 

Columbia 

Brazil 

Stales  of  La  Plata  and  Uruguay. . . 

Chili 

Peru 

Kaliiland  Inland* 

North  \Ve«t  ('<ia>t  nf  America.. . . . 
Total  Poiindi  HU'rllug 


416,298 
18,417 
6,470,106 
lMf.969 
MM77  ; 
I(»4,486  j_ 
~7,t>04,446  I 
i 
I 
68H,a08  I 
80,809 
618,420 
68.i.'.>08 
18,7,M 
606 
4,146 
81,878 
228.668 

8,049,087 


8,288,014 

?,27!).S24 

192.080 

1.817,687 

16,974.161 

100.A8S 

86,988 

8n.885 

8,668, 8(Vt 

480,604 

M6,886 

688,18* 

2,1188 

8. 1 98 


868,186 

19,666 

r),077,247 

1.446.959 

887.686 

148.897 

77282,580 

609,876 

31,t:m 

671,iyi8 

»4^719 

"690 

8,824 

81.728 

109.HO8 

1,968,606 


1,666,176 

18^027 

188,836 

868,699 

488,748 

6.649,964 

8,499,987 

1,467,684 

1,961,869 

979,697 

68,406 

86,009 

688,186 

68,878 

688,481 

8.494,849 

887,744 

166,806 

2,881,098 


I 


ISM, 


Itil. 


1,464,771 

161,030 

811.917 

464,804 

484,480 

7,a38.116 

8.,^42,e.S8 

1,186.887 

2,401,066 

1,039,204 

47,807 

4I,.^78 

864.997 

61.764 

a88,141 

8,400,691 

814,886 

IS.\912 

8,012.fi.'..1 


684,126 ^600,4 

85;T56,2e2     26,618,781 


888,366  j 

lT,m 

6,808,274  I 

1,1W7,109  : 

888,112  ' 

80,997  ' 


9,169,990 


688,411  : 

80,Kso  ; 

680.871  I 

620.896  I 

6.489  ! 

1.2>M)  I 

1.774  I 

28,812  I 

«»4,022^| 

8,186,446  r 

I 


808,264 

13,711 

8.024.411 

1,674,146 

607,499 

193,269 

10,616,289 


648,801 

61.996 

641,976 

796,600 

V,728 

8.242 

8li,l)e.1 

_J6>»,726 

8,648,l»l 


1.990.699 

1..M6.829 

HS.(tfl7 

910,618 

9,664.909 

94.M».t7 

7.M46 

810,076 

8,067.802 

606.9.^8 

067,808 

863,189 

717 

8,4.'i2 


83,oe^l84  ;  19,929,980 


Aiutrxitla 


N.  H 


Wales.  Van  Dirmen  Ijind.  t ; 
Hwsn  Itlvrr.  ami  New  A'sland  I      l,64'l,i;o 


gouUi  Sea  Islauils . 
Total. 


26,8<IS 


l,4rt.'t.931 
47,401 

t;;5ii,8»8 


8,880,886  8,286,061 

8,087.890  8,218.681 

109,806  I       874.918 

1,448.002  1„^22.S96 

11,971.028  14,sitl.!»61 

779,069  461.820 

II7,»H8  V>\.»1» 

619,799  666,198 

2,444,716  2,.^44.8:l7 

1,899,678  909.280 

1.089,914  1,156,266 

878,861  M.\6H9 

6,178  1.146 

7,119  111.028 

86,0*78,650  '  88,974,2s8  1 

I  I 

2.0S0.8<M  !    2,««,26a 

_  29,814 1M4;^I 

<,iO»,<T8'r  8,Mi,W6'{ 


1,289,704 
189,819 
867,814 
44N600 
608,681 

7,190,766 

8,648,678 
984,601 

2,028,468 

1,048,866 
69,686 
41,941 

1,016,498 

49,887 

481,286 

8,921,026 
801,448 
228,096 

2,441,961 

618,784 
26,680,048 


869,871 

17,184 

7,807,089 

2,161,268 

759,688 

802,900 


1,099,917 

184,784 

864,876 

452,486 

681,884 

7.808,788 

4,109,976 

1,076,489 

2,781,886 

1,104,918 

68,479 

41,886 

1,268,967 

89,641 

610,889 

8,892,286 

266,867 

188,648 

8,501,978 

664,468 
87,667,966 


611,096 

20,686 

7,868,907 

8,608,698 

619,1.86 

116.680 


11,807,960 

968,789 

66,249 

668.934 

768,898 

884 

788 

11,094 

80,666 

882,966 

'8,710,981 


8,818,707 

8,4<.-l,666 

889.146 

1,8&2,:M0 

14.862,976 

677.9<I2 

8IU,814 

72:),6H9 

8,6|s,AtM 

676,4117 

1,80 1, 937 

1,80N,2M 

8,841 

2s| 

80;^>31,642 


11,128,088 


966,701 

120,209 

MA,8&8 

1,064,288 

6,642 

1.138 

9,661 

81,760 

299,698 

2,~9]b;846 


8.06,\364 

2,08 1. S6S 

261,409 

1,«17.178 

16,6«7.7.'l- 

.>Wfl,()2tl 

260,699 

779,020 

8,464,894 

1.4.V2.9A6 

1,167.494 

1,024,007 

",7Wi 

126 


■nouDt  of 
Kiporti. 
Itsf-lUl. 


£ 

1,580,066 

178,888 

804,268 

876,001 

482,798 

6,388,092 

8,428,660 

1,089,708 

8,116,296 

1,087,8.19 

64,678 

89,1TI 

857,.W2 

47.6M 

62I.S17 

8,210,740 

806,9.'j7 

IHi'<5 

2,798,.197 

576,748 
26,899,11)5" 


804,144 

1H79S 

6,7.Vi,S:il 

1,787,(175 

4l)t,'.>ii<) 

140,195 

9,5.'M),(),'i2" 


7(19.971 

(1l,7li 

691,1S0 

744,&S,1 

4.1W 

1,(H)I 

29,799 

243,015 

2,8ui,«M" 


2,936.3,'iS 

2,(w;,725 

ia2.4».» 

1.44r,-,i;il 

'■'l,iM,4Si 

.'kHll.lNM 

1W.2;,1 

ll'.».',44^ 

1,II74,«IS 

9(«.4I'J 

:!,4.Vi 


82,076,672  ;  2l),(iI5,08« 


8,807,a.VI 
60,796 


4,222,206  ! 

1(3,784 

"8;s&,161       4,885,989  1 


2,4rn,ftt() 
k,l»AMI 


Rrc  AI'ITI'LATION. 


Europe M.194.172 

Asia 7.-.6l,446 

AfHea 8,M9.0<I7 

Araertea i  »l,06A.t»t  { 

AustrslU. 1.669A88 

Uraud  Total  Pounds  Htorliog.,  68,848,877  j 


88.I02.967 
7.2-2,r*l 
I.U62.696 

19.M9.9aO 
l,AII,a-t2 

88,849,446 


2.M  20.268  I 
0.I.M).99O  I 
2.f'"',*46  ' 

2^07a,a60  I 
8.IH»,fly8  I 


68,696,026 


26,013.781 
10.610.289 

2.643.181 
28,074,288 

2,680,396 

fl,367,8tl& 


26,680.018  27.667.«fk'i  %\m.W- 
11.S07.000  1I.123,((«3  (i,Vi5(« 
2,710,02!  2.9.M.24.',  2,3»l,(»w 
26,6;5,((lli 

2,5o.'i,m' 

74,44><,729  ,  7>i,(l76,»84  "M^WWI* 


:i<).»HI.OI2  I  ;)2,(i76.5i2  \ 
2,s«>-,I.M  :    4.2.V),IIMI 
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Woolens. — This  is  the  most  anoleiit,  ond  waa  for 
centurieo  the  greak  staple  manafactnie.  The  flocks  of 
Britain  furnished  wool  of  peculiar  excellence,  and  in 
abundance  for  home  demand,  and  a  Irrge  surplus  for 
exportation.  Though  the  manufacture  can  not  boast 
of  an  extension  lilie  that  of  cotton,  it  holds  the  next 
place  to  it ;  and  besides  working  up  the  greater  part 
of  the  wool  grown  in  Britain,  draws  largely  on  other 
countries  for  additional  supplies,  In  the  finer  broad- 
cloths, Britain  has  formidable  competitors  in  the  Bel- 
gians, from  whose  forefathers  the  Britons  may  be  said 
to  have  learned  this  branch,  and  also  in  the  Saxons ; 
but  in  other  branches  of  the  woolen  manufacture  the 
British  superiority  is  decided.  The  chief  seats  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  in  England  are  Yorkshire,  I<an- 
cashire,  Gloucestershire,  and  Wiltshire,  the  latter 
being  the  most  distinguislyid  for  broadcloths;  Nor- 
folk for  worsted  stuffs;  Leicestershire  and  Notting- 
hamshire for  woolen  hosiery ;  blankets  and  flannels 
Iiave  numerous  localities;  but  for  the  finer  qualities 
the  west  of  England  and  several  of  the  Welsh  counties 
are  most  celebrated.  Carpets  of  every  quality  and 
pattern  are  extensively  made  at  Kidderminster,  Ciren- 
cester, Worcester,  etc.,  but  those  of  Wilton  and  Ax- 
minster  are  so  superior  as  to  suffer  little  by  compar- 
ison with  the  celebrated  fabrics  of  Turkey  and  Persia, 
and  the  matchless  Gobelin  Tapestry  of  France.  A 
particular  species  of  woolen  manufacture,  in  which  the 
resources  of  modem  ingenuity  are  eignall}-  displayed, 
is  that  of  shoddy.  Its  raw  material  U  woolen  rags, 
which,  after  various  purifying  processes,  are  reduced 
to  their  original  wool,  then  re-spun,  re-<lyed  and  re- 
manufactured.  Formerly  the  article  produced  was  so 
coarf '  as  to  be  fit  only  for  padding  and  similar  pur- 
poses ;  but  now,  either  alone  or  with  n  partial  mixture 
of  raw  wool,  shoddy  is  made  into  flusiiings,  drugget, 
pilot  and  other  great  coats,  carpets  and  table  covers — 
Slime  of  the  last  of  great  beauty.  The  principal  scat 
of  the  shoddy  trade  is  Dewsbuni-,  about  eight  miles 
from  Leeds.  The  woolen  manufacture  of  Ireland  is 
on  a  very  limited  scale,  being  confined  to  a  few  broad- 
cloth factories  near  Dublin  and  Cork,  ond  a  few 
blankets  and  flannels,  the  former  in  Kilkenny  and  the 
latter  at  Wicklow.  Scotland  has  made  much  more 
progress.  The  chief  seats  of  the  Scotch  woolens  are, 
Aberdeen  for  cloths,  chiefly  coarse,  and  the  spinning 
of  worsted ;  Kilmarnock  for  carpets,  bonnets,  and 
shawls ;  Stirling  and  its  neighborhood  for  carpets  and 
tartans ;  Galashiels,  .Fcdburg,  and  also  a  number  of 
small  towns  along  the  foot  of  the  Ochils,  fur  narrow 
cloths  of  several  varieties,  tartuns,  shawls,  plaids,  etc. ; 
Inverness  for  Tartuns ;  and  Hawick  for  hosiery. 

Linen. — In  England  the  spinning  of  tiux  is  carried 
on  to  a  groat  extent,  liut  its  niunufacturc  into  cloth  is 
comparatively  limited.  A  considerable  quantity  of 
damask  and  diaper  is  made  at  Itamslcy.  Linen  is 
the  (Treat  Ktuple  of  Frelunil,  and  was  long,  in  regard  to 
textile  fabrics,  the  staplo  also  of  Scotland.  In  the 
former,  extraordinary  means  wore  employed  to  foster 
it.  It  early  fixed  its  scut  in  the  north,  particularly 
near  Belfast,  and  there  the  great  cliaiiges  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  nindc  of  manufacture,  by  the  sub- 
stitution of  spinning-mills  anil  factories  fur  the  domes- 
tic wheel  and  loom,  appear  only  to  have  fixed  it  more 
permanently.  Almost  the  only  form  into  which  flax 
is  manufactured  in  Ireland  is  plain  linen,  chicHy  shirt- 
lni;s.  in  .Scotland  the  nianutacture  ussumos  greater 
variety.  Besides  plain  lini'ii,  it  has  maiiiifaoturos  of 
Osiialiurglis,  sheetings,  sail-cloth,  sacking,  etc.,  prin- 
eijially  at  Dundee  ;  uml  of  diaper  and  danmsk  at  Dum- 
fermlino.  The  staples  of  iKitli  towns  arc  liy  far  the 
must  important  of  their  kind  in  Britain, 

.yi'W'.^IIcro  the  raw  material  is,  like  cotton,  entirely 
of  foreign  production.  This  is  a  great  branch  of  manu- 
faeture,  in  which,  at  lo.'ist  in  liner  fabrics,  Britain 
must  yield  the  palm  of  superiority  to  the  French  ami 
Belgians.     The  number  of  silk-mills  Is  considerable, 


and  confined  chiefly  to  England.  PoisUy  1*  almost 
the  only  town  in  Scotland  where  it  ia  carried  on  to  a 
great  extent,  and  even  there  the  shawls  of  unrivaled 
excellence  are  generally  a  mixed  fabrio  of  silk  and 
wool.  The  chief  seats  of  the  silk  trade  in  England 
are,  the  district  of  Spitalsfield  in  London,  Manchester, 
and  Coventry. 

Besides  the  manufactures  already  mentioned,  there 
is  a  great  number  which,  though  separately  of  less  im- 
portance, abso'rb  immense  sums  of  capital,  exhibit 
many  of  the  most  wonderful  specimens  of  human  in- 
genuity, and  give  subsistence  to  millions  of  the  popu- 
lation. We  can  do  ''•*t\e  more  than  name  the  most 
prominent.  Of  iro  ,  the  first  process  is  converting 
ores  into  metals ;  and  thence  the  additional  step  of 
converting  It  from  its  first  smelted  state  into  malleablo 
iron,  whence,  by  undergoing  a  new  process,  steel  Is  pro- 
duced. Vast  processes  remain  behind,  and  constitute 
numerous  branches  of  manufacture  under  the  general 
name  of  hardware.  Several  of  the  articles  produced 
are  of  great  bulk  and  magnitude,  and  many  of  them 
are  so  small  as  to  be  almost  microscopic.  To  the  for- 
mer class  belong  Iron  bridges — no  longer  suspension 
only,  but  tubular — one  of  the  structures  of  this  kind 
now  spans  the  Menal  Strait ;  immense  steam  engines, 
and  machinery  of  every  kind,  adapted  to  all  the  im- 
provements of  the  age.  Of  thr  minor  articles  of  bard- 
ware,  the  artisans  of  Sheffiela  and  Birmingham  pro- 
duce a  great  variety ;  and  of  the  precious  metals,  plate, 
jewelry,  and  watches  are  made  extensively,  but  no- 
where more  perfect  than  in  Ix)ndon.  Porcelain, 
classic  In  shapes,  gorgeous  in  colors,  and  exquisite  in 
designs ;  and  the  potteries  of  Stafford  are  far-famed. 
The  manufactures  of  glass,  too,  wrought  Into  nume- 
rous forms  of  beauty  and  utility  In  the  establishments 
at  Newcastle  and  South  Shields,  excite  the  admira- 
tion. Another  manufacture  Is  that  of  paper,  of  vast 
extent,  and  its  processes  exhibit  some  of  the  highes< 
triumphs  which  human  ingenuity  has  yet  attained. 
In  connection  with  it  are  various  manufactures  of 
whlcl*  It  may  bo  considered  as  directly  or  indirectly 
the  source — type-founding,  printing  books,  etc.  The 
manufacture  of  leather,  including  its  various  sulxli- 
vlsions  of  tanning,  currying,  shoe,  glove,  and  harness- 
making,  with  numerous  minor  branches  in  which 
leather  is  employed. 

The  value  of  tbu  produce  and  manufactures  of 
the  United  Klngilom  cxpoitod  ttom  Ureat 
Britain  and  IrolsniltoforoUn  parts,  according 
to  the  real  or  declared  value,  amounted  in 

1882  to £88.251,1502 

In  1851  they  liad  risen  to 74,448,732 

Of  which  were  sent  to  tlio  IT.  SUtes. .  £14,362,976 
To  the  various  British  dependencies. .  l»,51,S,9liO 
To  Brazil  and  Houth  American  States.      S,'221>,a2$ 

£42.106,664 

"  Fron\  which  It  appears  that  the  United  States  of 
America  consume  nearly  one  fifth  of  our  exported 
produce  and  manufactures,  and  that  the  countries 
colonized  liy  Great  Britain,  and  those  dependent  on 
her,  are  her  customers  for  nearly  half  of  uU  the  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  which  she  sells  to  the  world. 
There  is  every  reason  to  expect  that,  under  the  wise 
and  liberal  constitution  granted  to  the  British  colonies, 
increasingly  |)opul(nis  and  prosperous  natlont  will  ex- 
tend overthe  present  unexplored  wildernesses  ;  and  as 
the  United  States  of  America  are  rapidly  enlarging 
their  Itoundarics  to  the  west  and  the  south,  and  us  tlioir 
increasing  population  has  lieen  uniformly  attended  with 
a  proportionate  increase  of  trade,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
prosperity  of  Britain  is  especially  bound  up  with  the 
prosperity  of  her  colonies  aud  with  that  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  is  not  less  interested  in  the  increasing 
wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
world  ;  for  the  richer  and  more  prosperous  they  are, 
the  better  customers  will  they  be  for  onr  goods,  and 
the  more  will  they  lie  able  to  contribute  to  our  comfort 
and  enjoyment  by  tlic  produce  which  they  will  he  able 
to  export  to  our  shores." — Ltici/.  Brit. 
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Vauib  or  hu>o«n  into  Obiat  Bbitain  and  Imuahb  noM  Fouigk  PA«n,  oalodi^tkd  at  thb  OrrioiAi.  Bath 
or  Valuation,  ro>  tub  Ybau  iNDiifa  5tu  Januabt,  (18&8-18M.  , 


8p«f  U*  of  Import*. 


•MAT  MUTAIN. 


VHITBB  HlMaiJOH. 


Almomli  of  all  lorU 

Anlmala  llTing:  viz.: 

OJcon,  bulls,  cows,  and  eaWes 

8hii«p  and  lambs 

Annatto 

Ashe*,  pearl  and  pot 

Bacon 

Barilla  and  alkali 

Baric,  ft>r  tannlay  and  dyeing 

Peruvian 

Beef,  salti'il  nr  iVesh 

Bones  of  niilinals  and  flsh 

Booka,  bound  or  unbound 

Boola,  shoes  and  galoehes. 

Borax 

Brimstone 

Bristles 

Butter 

Caoutchouc 

Cassia  llgnea  

Cheese 

Ctiinanion , 

Clocks 

Cloves 

Cochineal,  imuillla.  and  dust 

Ooeoa  and  chocolate 

CoSiM 

Capper  ore  and  regnlus. 

Copper,  anwronght  and  part  wrought. . . 

Cork 

Corn,  meal,  and  flour 

Cotton  manufactures  of  India  and  China. 

"  "         of  Europe,  etc 

Cream  of  Tartar 

Curranlai 

Dye  and  hardwoods :    Barwoud, 

"  '■  Brazil  wood. 

»  "  Fustic 

"  "  Ixwwood i 

"  Mahogany 

"  "  Eoeewood 

Kmbrolderv 

Kilts ; 

FhkX  and  tow 

Oinger 

OlaKt,  exeept  bottles 

Onano 

Uum,  AnImI  and  Copal 

"      Arabic. 

"      Ijw  Dye 

»      Shellac 

"      Senegal 

Hair,  mannlketure  uf 

Hair,  horse 

Hams. 

Hemp 

IliiU-s,  raw  or  tanned 

Indigo 

Iron  In  bars,  unwruugbt 

Isinglass 

Laee 

Urii 

\jftLA,  pig  and  sheet. 

I/>'alhi'r  gloves 

Linens. 

Liijiiorlre  Juice  and  paste 

Mace 

\  Mailder  and  garancine 

I  Huttiieis 

Oil,  castor 

"    cocoa  nut 

"    ollre 

"    palm , 

"    rape  seed 

"    blubber 

Oil  si'ecl  cakes .  • 

Orsntfes  and  lemons 

IVppi'r 

riint'nto 

I'ork,  salted  or  fresh 

T'llitlMHI.  , 

Quicksilver 

ItoiK,  rlc.,  for  paper 

KablDK 

Rhubarb 

HIce 

Rosin 

Kaffluwer. 

Sago 

Haltpetre  and  nitre 

Hri'ils,  clover 

"     flax  and  Unwed 

"     Rape.... 

Continued  p  S&3 


IBM.. 

~53S;«i« 

188,8S0 
fi0,888 
40,101 

l«9,08i 

lfl6,408 
S,«M 
Ri,461 

ilHHM 

114,710 

<»1,90T 
41,787 
90,MB 

171,091 

878,047 
l)«,<S8 

410.in 
54,900 
«7,»70 

442,1 1» 

108,871 

89,268 

7S,684 

1,977,819 

151.0S6 
8,487,019 

107,609 

MM.281 

A7,I89 

6,9'iS,&fi& 

4UI,17li 

8.%A,18fi 
95,200 

868.028 

59,777 

S,S.V) 

48,045 

Ii24,16« 

408,4S!> 
82,475 
74,817 
24,772 
\818,469 
25J)72 

lfl«,887 

1,296,200 

70,885 

104,081 

74,052 

6K69S 

9,84( 

187,569 
62.274 
16,810 

9*0,098 
l,70l,86« 
1,288,169 

824,158  I 
24.678 
65,7,V« 
92,985  i 

198,767  I 
66,898 

4.%9S6 

S8.,"i«l 
t9l9.7,^7 

7I,7(M 
841,910 
804,3:7 
29><,2.'i9 
52«,HI2 
12S,746 
873,  >«H 
860,707 

87,077 
110,528 

64,156 

9(1.475 
8N«,tn4 
422.687 

8K,601 
SS.S,749 

68,W.7 
770,677 
ll'WO 
184,629 
144.K81 
867,050 

M,8.M 
729,949 
151.104 


£«M05 

192,608 

57,691 

61,421 

201,181 

428,567 

1,621 

79,770 
192,784 
167,626 
179,804 

44,710 
185,6"> 
2S7,7.,i 
462,712 

60,695 
500,980 

48,486 

16,682 
60.8,887 
144,.'»6 
126,690 
120,989 
910,986 
191,406 
8,469,787 
12,\988 
5S.H,021 

67.409 
10,569,120 
688,097 
478,4A4 
181,295  I 
279,869 

1O,0S9 
14M98  I 

49,298  I 
286,701  I 
241,109 
118,000 
108,678 

81,899 
8,8.S9,.VS7 

97,678 

246,681 

1,281,656 

90,646 
1.82,687 

7.\t»ll 
119,712 

15,008 
t4\245 

86,118 

84.906 

1,158,706 

2,461,209 

972,7.">2 

466.006 

20,761 

01,9.10 
177,621 
2fiil,s2.'i 

MI,9I0 

66,820 

Nt.217 

51,889 
2,942,674 

60,828 
2.VI.OS2 
490,.'>86 
8;t«.980 
686,,\s1 
185,4S2 
8h8,071 
8,V).6()2 

90,712 

91,605 

88,879 
144,667 
565.077 
878,624 

52,845 
304,979 

8^778 

1,151,685 

1S6,9H7 

72.897 
19I„'KI7 
422,158 
128,928 
966,421 

88,267 


£689 


40,662 
8,716 

""8 

290 

11 

10 

11,187 


15 

"is 

1 
8,274 
4,419 

148 


10,618 
4,&»8,477 

"m 

724 
1,292 


6,662 

2,5!>6 

""9 

56 

141,114 

■'"7 
2,606 


70 

80.288 
9,2.16 

2^091 

■■■■» 

■   "68 

'2M 
877 

1 
ISO 

1 

2,686 


849 

40 

8,169 

16 

"78 
T 

"664 
4,761 

"6 
1,596 


961 
106,898 


£476 


89,428 

9,494 

89 

898 
185 
90 

82 

'9,425 


4 
628 


4,488 
1,786 


14,195 
4,270,284 

"25 

58 

1,469 


8,864 
1,146 

""b 

55 
141,774 

"28 


290 


200 
1S96H 
18,818 


1,686 


883 
892 


851 


12,424 

8,912 
M) 
61 

2,542 
87 


150 

V.ooe 

5,628 

2,851 

622 

1 

2,089 

B 

1,706 

171,487 

8,0T4 


lasi. 


£69,906 

188,880 

fiO,8S8 

40,101 

199,082 

166,408 

48,826 

91,176 

864,896 

114,718 

882,197 

4I,T98 

90,678 

171,091 

8^,184 

86,628 

410,178 

54,900 

87,970 

448,197 

108,871 

89,856 

78,685 

1,979,698 

l.'»,606 

8,427,167 

107,609 

684,281 

67,767 

11,272,042 

461,172 

855,101 

9^924 

864,915 

69,777 

8,av) 

48,045 

880,818 

406,024 

82,475 

74,819 

24328 

2,9,14,588 

25,872 

166,841 

1,298,895 

70,885 

104,081 

74,052 

es.om 

9,844 

287,559 

62,274 

16,880 

940.886 

1,711,112 

1,286,169 

826,249 

84,678 

66,760 

02.985 

19S,825 

66,898 

60,8.18 

46,863 

88,562 

1,919,917 

71,786 

811,910 

804,817 

800.7I>1 

528,812 

12H,i46 

874,150 

260,717 

9<  1,246 

110,589 

64,1M 

90,548 

R'W.Ill 

422,687 

89,265 

84.S,510 

58,867 

770,682 

114.906 

184,529 

144,881 

867,050 

S2,802 

8,86,842 

161,104 


£66,781 

199,608 
57,028 
51,421 

«<ll,181 
488,5tf7 

41,049 

89,2«4 
192,828 
168,024 
179,489 

44,800 
186,682 
287,761 
472,187 

60,685 
N0,9g0 

48,486 

16,8!!2 
608,891 
144,816 
127,818 
120,989 
910,986 
195,889 
8,471,472 
12.1,988 
588,021 

81,604 
14,885,851 
588,097 
478,479 
131,!Ut 
2S1,8I» 

10,089 
146,1113 

49,19:) 
240,116,1 
212,2ir 
1I!!,00« 
10S,68!( 

81.441 
4,084  J«l 

27,6-8 

2t6,,V4 

1,2.1I.6W 

9t',M6 
182,927 

75,sll 
119,712 

l.%00» 
24fi,m 

86,113 

85,in« 

1,172,671 

2,4T4,»i 

97'.',7.12 

466,(106 

'i\m 

177,621 

262,,11I 

86,91(1 

64,6,19 

58,609 

Sl.fvSO 

2.818,525 

6u,,'«'j8 

2.18,(I8S 

490,.1.1« 

:H6,iiW 

686,(K'( 

lh9,8M 

888.161 

8i(),7,ia 
lllj.lll 

91,612 

H\H79 
14),,157 
,KV1,W7 
87:(,6M 

IW,.'*) 
3M,ftl7 

8S,77:i 

1,1. AW 

ls6,.V« 

71l,;t9< 
198,!>l« 
4'22,4»:l 
18(),(V!I 
1,187,»(>i 

90,831 
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Taivb  Of  iHPOin  WTO  Obiat  BBRAtK  AHD  Ikblakd  fboh  Fobxiok  PAm,  aAU!in.ATn>  AT  TBI  OmouL  Bath 
or  Valuation,  roB  TnB  Yeam  BNDixa  6tii  Janvabt.— ObnMfiiMii. 


SpMlM  of  Import*. 


Conttnaed 

Be»at 

8huniBe 

Silk,  raw  and  wute 

"    thrown 

"    manurMtUTo  of  IikIIb  and  China . . 

"  "         of  Earope,  etc 

8klns  and  tan 

Spelter 

Bplrlt^  brandy 

"     Oeneya 

"     rum 

Sugar,  raw  and  rcflned 

"     mnlauet 

Tallow 

Tar. 


Tea 

Teeth,  eleplianta' 

Terra  Japonica  and  catch . 
Tin. 


Tobacco  and  innff 

Turpentine 

Valonia 

Watches 

Wax,  bees' 

Whale-fins. 

Wines 

Wood  and  timber,  viz. : 

Deals,  etc.,  sawn 

Timber,  not  sawn 

Teak  stayea , 

Wool,  cotton 

"     sheep's 

Woolen  manufactures 

Tarn,  woolen  or  silk | 

All  other  articles ! 

Total  ofllcUl  value  of  imports  fh>m  I : 


aaiuT  IBl-    Ul. 


UNITID   KIHaOOM. 


18U. 


84,971 
02,665 

660,M7 

829,866 

1,898,489 

848,S86 

9^^36S 

(184,005 

18,914 

4T0,S4i 

9,789,287 

868,878 

1,070,668 

129,404 

6,960,188 

54,896 

115,069 

SI87,215 

460,089 

840,788 

66,646 

146,970 

68,694 

64,205 

702,602 

246,612 

900,115 

65,884 

80,811,094 

2,459,142 

719,726 

61,428 

4.654.187 


foreign  parts 


£108,408,895 


14,650 

69,624 

8,808,717 

1,064,880 

82M28 

1,908,941 

860,099 

1,170,928 

666,851 

24,619 

855,908 

10,822,878 

618,419 

1,286,216 

144,216 

7,118,482 

50,709 

90.»;7 

248,703 

688,816 

196,884 

9!),122 

199,729 

5^661 

79,507 

1,178,589 

805,708 

1,142,296 

94,!>20 

28,881,813 

8,11 1, 70S 

1,210,678 

128,H86 

6,840,466 


1,447 


808 
88 


^142 

75 

647 

722,991 

44 

46,664 

8,246 

76,870 


9 
19,292 

4)9^864 

40,86'i 

146,885 

1,974 

14,478 

8,896 

61 

76i5,'i8 


£117,281,764    £5,937,014 


1,684 
^444 


14 
80 

'6J41 

264 

766 

720,469 

8 

14,183 

4,892 

82 

1,887 

"ifl6 

160 

13,787 


67,814 

47,620 

155,iai 

1,708 

1,004 

2,859 

85 

110^457 


£6,905,071 


24,971 

64,112 
2,729,848 
660,817 
880,174 
1,898,681 
848,886 
925,268 
589,147 

18,969 

470,788 

10,468,218 

868,416 

1,116,288 

182,660 

6,686,068 

64,896 
116,069 
887,815 
460,048 
240,788 

66,038 
1411,970 

68,694 

64.206 
749,366 

287,874 

1,046,500 

67,"«)9 

80,825,578 

8,463,038 

719,777 

61,498 

4780.740 


IIM. 


£109,845,409 


14,660 

71,158 

8,214,161 

1,064,880 

82^183 

1,902,966 

860,179 

1,170,988 

671,998 

24,888 

866,656 

11,048,841 

618,421 

1,260^49 

148,606 

7,118,614 

60,709 

92,164 

948,708 

689,012 

196,484 

111,909 

199,898 

6^661 

78,607 

1,245,908 


1,297,481 

96,682 

88,892,817 

8,114,687 

1,210.758 

128,886 

6,460,923 


£123,186,886 


As  AccoDNT   or  THE  Valub  or  TUB  iMroRTB  INTO,   AND  Or  TUB  Expobts   rEosf,  Obeat  Bbitain  Ami  Ireland, 
DiTRiNO  each  ur  THE  TiiRBB  Yeari  enoinq  the  &TU  or  Jandaby,  iSitS. 


great  BRITAIN. 


Value  of 

Imp'irta  Into 

(inat 

BrIlalD. 


1ALUK  cr  liroRTa  noM 

OHIAT  BHITaiN. 


Produro  and     Korfli^    | 
iii«niira<'tiir««  and  polonlalu  ,  ,  .__._,, 
oflh- lliilt.-d    miTchan-  jTolAlMport' 

Klog<li>iii.    [        dl«e, 

£  ]  X        \  X 

1851  9,^2.^2,084176,147,09521,882,977,197,0.'^0,072 
18,'ia  lfle,.'i79,!»2  190,407.470  28,726,872  2U,183,M8 
1S6S  108,408,895,195,665,686  23,820.9M219,186,.'>90 


IRELAND. 


Valuaof 
Import* 

Into 
Iraland. 


▼att;!  op  BXPOBTa  frou 

IHBlaND. 


Prodnoe  .  Foreign 
and  manu.J     and 
raptures  ofj  cotoDlal 
>the  UnltedmerehaD- 
{  Klnitdom.      dine. 


6,208,849 
7.099,.'i48 
5,987,014 


X 
290,008 
2.V»,888 
3.10,974 


£ 

10,190 

6,&S1 

8,185 


Total 
eiporta. 


U.NITEO  KINGDOM. 


Value  of 
Import!  Into 
tim  Unll«d 

Kingdom. 


VALUB  or  BXroSTB   rBOH  THB 
UMITRO  KINGDOM. 


X  I 
800.198 
257,169 
859,109 


Produea  and 

maiiurHClure* 

of  (lie  United 

Kingdom. 


X 
100,460,438 
110,679,125 
109,845,409: 


Foralffn 

and  colonial 

Dierchan- 

dlM. 


Totml  eiporta 


175,487,09821,898.167 197,880,965 
1tf0.6JVS314  28,782,708  914,801 ,017 
190,216,01028,829,089  219,545,699 


Erporti,  Imports,  tie. — In  1800  tho  annual  oxporta 
of  the  British  and  Irish  produce  amounted  to  X85,90;i,. 
000;  tho  exports  of  forci^^n  and  colonial  pro<1uce  to 
.£7,'271,0UO,  l)eing  n  total  of  i:i.'t,174,000.  Tlie  imports 
fur  the  same  year  amounted  to  i£24,0()(i,000.  In  1K52, 
the  British  and  Irish  exports  to  foreign  countries  were 
£7'2,W9.3l)7  ;  to  tlie  colonies,  i:-.>0,430,a<!9  ;  total,  i;'.»2,- 
479,736.  The  imports  for  tho  same  year  amounted  to 
il09,34."),409.  Tho  total  number  of  vessels,  their 
tonnage,  and  numlier  of  persons  navij^atinf;  the  same, 
were,  in  18,V2,  84,402  vessels,  1,22.')  of  whicti  were  pro- 
pelled by  steam;  tonnage,  4,42), .'(92;  navigated  lij- 
248,512  men  and  l)oys.  Tho  total  length  of  railroads 
authorized  by  Parliament  up  to  the  31st  December, 
18.M,  amounted  to  11,902  miles ;  oopitul.  i:,1ti8,428,00O. 
The  total  length  of  railroads  completed  in  Great 
Britain  and  Irelimd  at  the  end  of  the  year  18&3  was 
7774  miles;  cost  of  construction,  n|>  to  July,  18r)3, 
i:2C3,630,320,  equal  to  $1,315,000,000.  An  almost  In- 
stantanoous  communicatiun  by  elecfrii;  telegraph  has 
also  been  establlsbed  tliruughniit  great  Dritain  and 
Ireland.  Of  other  associated  industrial  companies, 
tho  Investments  are.  In  mining  companies,  .£0,978,747; 
gas  companies,  A"C,41.'),295  ;  insurance  companies, 
i,'G,000,OUO.  The  gross  revenue  of  the  jxist  office  for 
the  year  ending  .lunuary  6th,  18.52,  was  i;2,4-22,iri8 ; 
the  cost  of  management  was  £1,304,168;  the  net  rev- 
enue, Xl,118,004.  The  total  number  of  letters  in 
1851  WHS  360,047,187,  of  which  a6,6!2,«49  were  in 
Scotland,  and  85,982,782  in  Ireland.     The  pajiuent 


made  to  the  various  railroad  companies  for  the  convey- 
ance of  malls  for  work  done  within  the  year,  was 
X15a,675,  ond  £87,272  for  work  done  in  previous 
years.  The  total  nural)er  of  money  orders  Issued  In 
the  year  1851  was  4,601,025  ;  the  amount,  £8,880,420. 
In  1851,  the  persons  employed  were,  in  England  and 
Wales,  13,912 ;  In  Ireland,  1927 ;  in  Scotland,  2190, 
and  In  the  colonies,  939.  The  total  amount  paid  to 
these  persons  was  £727,120. 

Urilith  KrporlK  in  1855. — A  return  has  just  been  is- 
sued by  tho  Hoard  of  Trade  of  the  declared  values  of 
British  and  Irish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  year  1855,  specifying 
the  amount  to  e^cli  country  and  colony.  From  this 
document  the  following  list  has  been  compiled,  allow- 
ing tho  onler  in  which  the  various  communities  of  the 
world  rank  as  her  customers.  The  total  Is  £95,688,- 
085,  against  £97,298,900  in  1854,  and  £98,9,13,781  in 
1853.  Owing  to  the  revulsion  from  over-speculatl.in 
in  the  Australian  and  Canadian  trades,  the  proportion 
taken  by  her  own  possessions,  amounting  in  the  two 
preceding  years  to  about  a  third  of  the  whtde,  presents 
a  falling  off  of  £7,000,000,  although  India,  which, 
from  the  prosperity  conse<|uent  on  the  demand  for  sul)- 
stitutes  for  Kusslan  produce  and  the  outlay  for  rail- 
ways, exhibited  In  1854  nn  Increase  of  £1,800,000, 
figures  again  for  an  Increase  of  £900,000.  With  regard 
to  foreign  countries,  the  effects  of  the  chronic  prt-ssure 
which  has  continued  to  prevail  In  the  New  York  money 
market  have  again  been  shown  in  a  diminution  of  the 
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Taivb  or  Tn  Pioditob  and  MAifirrAornBiB  or  ma  TTkitcd 
*o  Foiiioif  Paits,  acoobdiiiv  to  tub  bbal  ob  dbolabbd 


KlNODON,  EXPOBTBD  rBOM  OBBAT  BbH'AIK   AMD  IbBLANS 

Value  TUBBiur,  roB  tub  Ybabi  indino  Stii  Januaky. 


Bp«clM  of  Kapart*. 


«jMiT  UUTAliir 


AirlcaltorBl  ImplrmcnU. 

AlkBll  at  bII  wru 

Alum 

Apothvrary  wtros 

ApiMrpI  anil  slop* 

Arms  anil  ammualtlon 

Bacon  ami  haiiif 

B»(ts,  cinpty 

Brrt  «ii<l  pork,  ulted 

Beer  bikI  alo 

Biehromato  of  polosb 

Bloarhintc  niatarlal* 

B««k»,  prlntoil 

Bra*.i  anil  rnpper  manuractarca  

Breafl  and  bUeuU 

Brick* 

Batter  anil  choeie 

Cabinet  ami  upholstery 

Caoutrhouc  and  ifutta,  inanuJkcturea  of. . 

CarrlBpes  of  all  aorta 

CcmeDt 

Coals  and  culm 

Confectionery 

Oordaf  I- 

Corn,  inoal,  and  flonr 

Cotton  inannflKtures 

"      yarn 

Earthenware  of  all  sorta 

Ftoh  of  all  sorta 

Kiahinir  tackle 

Fuel,  manuractnred 

Olaas  of  all  norta. 

Hab<!rdaahery  and  millinery 

Hardwares  and  cntlery     

Halo,  heaver  and  felt 

"     of  all  other  sorti 

Hemp,  dressed 

Hops 

Hor.cs 

Iron  and  steel,  wrought  end  unwroU|ilit. 

Ijird 

Lead  and  shot 

"     red  and  white 

Leather  and  sa<ldlery 

IJnen  manufWctures 

•*     yarn 

Machinery  and  ml      rork 

Mathematical  Instr-    nenia 

Molasses 

Musical  Instruments 

Oil,  hemp,  linseed,  and  rape 

"    train  and  spermaceti 

Painters'  colon  and  materials 

Perftimcry 

Pleklcs  and  sauce* 

Plate  ware,  Jewelry,  etc 

Putting  for  hats  o^  straw,  etc 

Potatoes 

P^•>vi9lon^  not  described 

Salt..., 

Saltpetre,  rellncd  In  Tnltad  Kingdom 

Seeds  of  ail  sort* 

Hllk  manufaclnros 

Soap  an<l  candles 

Spelter,  wrought  and  onwroufbt 

Spirits 

Htatlonenr  of  all  sorts 

Suinir,  renncd 

Tin.  unwrouKht 

Tin  and  pcwicr  warea 

Tobacco,  manufactured 

Toy* 

Turnery  and  turnera'  wares. 

Twine 

I'mbrellas  and  parasols 

Wool,  sheep's,  and  other  aorta. 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 

Woolen  manufaclurea 

All  other  articles. 


IIM, 


£fi«,28B 
8M,28A 

8S0,8n8 
1,3M,1(I0 
8«e,4A8 
47,80B 
1«,T7'. 
8S,AT8 
748,596 
iia,(«4 
107,«0« 
889,888 
1,704,OS4 
90,110 
45,804 
S94,84A 
181,719 
4CUI4 
70,188 
49,888 
l,869,6'/.t 
44,476 
144,588 
148,4U7 
SS,S31,0i» 
«,654,6M 
1,1.M,7!»0 
849,4A6 
46.566 
89,741 
878,418 
«,074,1I7 
2,69l,M'i 
4«i,(ft5 
W,4«0 
81, M3 
i9,7i6 
98,.:  ■'5 
6,656,148 
6,«ft8 
8.VI,I65 
6.\079 
8t.f,823 
4,280,126 
l,140,l.%5 
1,«48,8«0 
44,222 
62,409 
122,918 
4»(,899 
49,715 
249,099 
44,029 
14^S«) 
48M05 
67,970 
4,849 
66.488 
till,l01 
5I.S96 
19,k93 
1,561,846 
Sl&,»49 
83,865 
68,618 
411,ri90 
S0fl.l»4 
88,604 
1,080,725 
1<,«5t 
M,7K8 
80.143 
04,775 
79,777 
T92,«S9 
1,4.10,140 
8,729,609 
l,88I.6«i7  I 


£77,809 

478,582 

26,1189 

588,587 

2,765,094 

548,927 

187,021 

187,118 

60,287 

1,286,628 

28,MI7 

94.280 

461,711 

1,()58,(M1 

41.961 

67,850 

446,844 

849,560 

72,887 

159,625  I 

64,212 

1,602,763 

97,424 

221,026 

875,740 

25,807,9sr. 

6.89.%66a 

1.887,911 

456,008 

50,015 

48,664 

517,843 

4,156,189 

8,668,746 

87,8S.S 

174,788 

17,861 

89,591 

a\ss7 

10,802,690 
6,582 
872,940 
66,703 
1, 576,258  I 
4,756,K.39  ; 
1,164,939  , 
1,986,817 
69,441  I 
48,088  I 
17.\870  1 
&I6,.';||   < 
<KI,.■(1.^  j 
824,169  I 
69,627  I 
882,448 
727,&M  I 
M,m77 
1,813 
189,999 
2*1,129 
4H.965 
2:t,745 
2,044.2H9 
412,265 
97,.S2S 
204,141 
618,4118 
8111.627 
I4«,^5^ 
1,218,612 
19.669 
46,825 
40,(194 
57,0.17 
119,906 
48.1,812 
1.4.W.7-«6 
10.I70.7S8 
2.842,467 


miLANb. 


£16 


617 

S»» 

3,207 

62.1 

4,861 

6,081 

■'284 
46 
29 

"7i9 

98,474 

776 

"782 

29 

3,489 

3 

1,886 

12,1188 

2,847 

"im 

940 

"iit 

409 

68 

465 


872 

28,128 

2,466 

15 

'l,4.i7 

1,660 

.110 

8,oeo 

1 

"io 

60 

'in 

26 
60 


416 
40 

2,875 

"777 

30 

S,7»5 


2,9: 


128 


68,480 

1,W 
M,8.1A 


Total  cTpotta  C77.7^'\.'WI   " t'»*.7iHl.6->s  TWi.2«8 


£70 


79 
1,603 
1,547 
1,470 
218 
1,688 
^784 

"681 
861 
600 

"468 

76,812 

486 

"i66 

6 

1,829 

66 

4,776 

15,926 

9,868 

"459 
10 


698 

866 

1,805 

161 


80 

43,782 

1,171 


3,842 

1,693 

88 

819 


25 
17 

"676 

379 

14 

85 

"673 

1 

1,044 


73 
7,614 

884 
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£69,841 

£77,870 

899,884 

478,682 

87,548 

36,089 

880,808 

688,616 

'•JJS-fl 

9,766,696 

898,847 

550,474 

49,513 

188,491 

^K'Si 

1»7,H86 

87,939 

61,875 

764,427 

1,291,857 

8^684 

93,867 

107,898 

94,911 

889,4«» 

463,063 

1,704,088 

1,864,831 

**'U2 

41,961 

46,618 

67,-(18 

898,819 

620,656 

182,494 

849,995 

46,014 

73,687 

T0,86B 

169,790 

49,863 

61,217 

1,873,114 

1,604,,',91 

46,478 

97,489 

145,924 

226,402 

165,446 

891,«iS 

28,228,482 

46,817,249 

6,664,666 

6,S95,6,'«t 

1,181,897 

l,8»S,lt7ii 

860,896 

466.(11  s 

4?  664 

50,015 

89,b.:'T 

48,604 

t.T8,S37 

51l?,.M(i 

2,074.180 

4,156.494 

2,691,697 

8,66.\(|,M 

48,056 

87,.V49 

93,460 

174,-S.S 

81,873 

1I,H.11 

29,726 

«9..',9I 

98,847 

8.'),9(i7 

6,684,276 

10,84,\423 

H,718 

7,7M 

858,180 

872,940 

65,079 

66,708 

844,769 

1,57,Vi95 

4,281,786 

4,75S4:i2 

1,140,665 

1,154,977 

1,361,860 

1,9)A,M0 

44,528 

56,441 

S-*^ 

4.'*,(«i 

122,968 

ir.\3a6 

484,9.^9 

6l(;,»28 

49,715 

(kV-illS 

249.180 

3-.'4.>*4.'. 

44,ll{>6 

09.9(i6 

146,8S0 

m,m 

425,70.^ 

727..SS6  t 

07,970 

M.-^rr 

6,7M 

1.884  1 

66,638 

I4().«()0 

82.1,976 

2T2.178 

51,895 

4%9fi» 

20,670 

•2.1,745 

1A'^1,''66 

2,044.:W1 

8-M,444 

419,^:9 

88,365 

9T,«J 

66,648 

2flS,441  1 

411,718 

6b,»S2  i 

800,liU 

3ill,fti7  • 

88,604 

14»,S,W 

1,080,735 

1,211,680 

12,6.M 

19,669 

26,7S1 

4«,St5 

8<M43 

4(1,111 

64,775 

57,(161 

79.777 

119,906 

846,769 

4S4,5I2 

1,4.10,140 

1,4.V!,T^ 

8,780.9)M  ! 

KI.Ki.lSl 

1,41.1.922 

2,1T5,',9()  1 

£78,076,864 

£9S,98.1,:*1 

ex|iorti  to  the  I'nitcd  .States.  In  IM.'M  therv  was  a 
decrease  of  X2,24M,O.W,  and  a  furtlier  railing  oflT  of 
X°4,O02,'iH.1  ia  now  oltaervalile.  The  amoant  to  (ier- 
nuny  has  l>eeii  swollen  liy  the  overland  trade  to  Kns- 
sia,  the  auxmentation  \mnf(  Xl,22'2,7fC.  Franco  ex- 
hiliits  the  extraonliimry  increase  of  X'2,HB7,:i(>8 — equal 
to  90  per  cent,  -a  result  due  partly  to  Uie  purchase  of 
war  materials  in  this  country,  and  partly  to  niodilUa- 
tions  in  her  tariflT.  To  Turiicy.  as  mif{ht  have  been 
expected,  the  ox|>orts  have  more  than  doubled,  Kua- 
sia  ia  of  coarse  entirely  out  of  the  list,  but  the  von- 


sitCnmenta  tn  lU'.aklava and  tlie  other  port.s  in  her  omi 
possession  amounted  to  nearly  i;jUO,0<)0.  Aniun^  thr 
countries  which  show  an  improvement  are  Sweden  iiii'I 
Norway,  ilrazil,  and  New  Ciraoudii,  the  difTcren  v  in 
ea<?h  of  these  ruses  being  lart;e.  The  trade  witli 
Syria  and  Palestine,  in  consequence  of  the  war,  lia< 
experienced  a  ({rent  davclopmrnt.  The  export.^  direct 
to  the  Danubian  Principalities,  which  declined  from 
i;i70,:ilO  in  IH-U  to  Xltt,402  in  ]x,>l,  st:ind  in  tlie  prri>. 
ent  return  at  ^46,3:17.  UriKiwm,  (ireece,  Italy,  Mex- 
ii^u,  Peru,  Venezuela,  and  f'hiiia,  are  all  uii  tbo  favor- 


ORE 


856 


ORE 


able  tide.  Spain  ghowR  a  falling  off.  The  River 
Plate  trade  experienced  a  lieavy  reaction,  Buenoi 
Ayres  and  Uruguay  both  preRenting  a  great  de- 
cline.    Portugal  and  Denmark  have  been  stationary : 

1.  British  I'oweMlons : 

Kist  Indies £10,937,694 

Auacralla 6,278,966 

British  Ainertca 2,880,881 

Wust  Indies 1,979,966 


Gibraltar  , 

Bonth  AMoa 

MalU 

Ports  <>r  occupation  la  Crimea 

Channel  Islands 

IIonK-Konn  

Btorra  Luono,  etc . 

Mauritius 

Ionian  Islands 

Other  possessions 


829,854 
791,818 
625,828 
498,898 
468,078 
889,965 
8116,094 
808,178 
811,886 
68,644 


■£26,652,875 


2.  Unltrd  SUtcs,  including  California lT,S18,i 

8.  Oermany: 

Ilanseatic  Towns £8,800,288 

PruMla.. 1,100,081 

HanoTor 887,854 

9,787,608 

4.  Franco  6,012,653 

B.  Turkey 6,689,893 

6.  Holland 4,658,'210 

7.  Braill 8,812,723 

8.  Italy: 

Naplts  and  eiolly 921.220 

Sardinia  .....' 868,916 

Ix)mbardy,  etc 717,718 

Tuscany 620,807 

Papal  Territories 147,018 

8,200,169 

9.  Belgium I,i07,698 

10.  Portucal.  Including  £124,922  to  the  Azores  and 

Madeira. 1,476,713 

11.  E«Tpt 1,454.871 

V.'.  Chill  1,8H0,8'<1 

13.  I'eru  l,2a\100 

U.  Spain,  including  £110,016  to  the  Canary  Isis  .       1,203.S15 

U  Cuba 1,069,606 

id  Sweden  and  Norway 1,082,784 


17.  Svria  and  ralustino 

IS.  China  

19.  Western  Coast  of  AMca. 

io.  Denmark 

21.  Bnenns  Ayre.% 

it  New  Uranada. 

*t.  Mexioo 

W,  St.  Thomas 

25.  Java 

%  rbilipplno  Islands 

27.  VonezucU 

ii.  Uruguay 

29  Greece  

.Sii.  Ilaytl 

31.  Morocco 

iVi.  Waliaoiiia  and  Moldavia. . 

:«.  Kreneli  Senegambia. 

84.  Other  countries 


940,004 
8S.S,879 
880,S3,S 
759,651 
742,442 
5S8,9a'S 
5S.\g93 
662,789 
629,815 
808,087 
878.491 
291.90.3 
222,4«0 
160,123 
188,697 
45.8.S7 
11,270 
542,882 

Total £95,6aS,0S6 

The  commercial  dianges  in  Great  Itritain  during 
this  year  (1850)  have  not  been  very  important.  Among 
the  prominent  changes  are  :  I.  "  An  net  to  nmpml  the 
laws  of  ICngland  and  Ireland  affecting  trade  and  com- 
moree."  Tho  object  of  thi.s  act  in  to  nssimilnte  the 
laws  of  Kngland  and  Ireland  to  tlioso  uf  ,Scotlund,  and 
thereby  remedy  the  incoiivenienco  now  felt  by  tho 
commercial  community  in  matters  of  common  occur- 
rence in  the  course  of  trade.  II.  "Treaty  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  lietwceu  the  Ihiited  Kingdom 
and  tlie  republic  of  C'bili.'  III.  "  Itetums  of  trade 
and  business  to  be  made  up  to  t)ie  31st  of  March,  the 
terminus  of  the  financial  year,  in.stead  of,  as  heroto- 
fure,  to  the  Dlst  of  December."  "  Treaty  of  commerce 
between  the  Tnited  Kingdom  and  the  .Swiss  Confed- 
eration." "  Differential  duties  on  the  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Two  Sicilies  to  lie  aliolishod."  There  is 
an  evident  want  of  reciprocity  between  tho  two  na- 
tions, the  United  States  and  (ireat  Itritain,  as  relates 
tn  shipwrecks,  etc.  Tho  late  navigation  act  of  (ireat 
Britain  deprives  consuls  of  all  authority  to  (irotect  the 
property  saved  lielonging  to  their  respective  countries, 
e.xcept  under  treaty  stipulations.  Our  treaty  with 
Kngland  does  not  define  the  duties  and  rights  of  con- 
suls in  such  cases. 


Progrtu  of  the  BritM  Mercantih  Marine  ime» 
1842.— The  statistical  abstract  of  the  United  Kingdom 
for  the  last  fifteen  years,  which  has  Just  been  Issued  by 
the  Board  of  Trade,  contain  a  series  of  tables  of  con- 
siderable interest  to  ship-owners,  as  showing  the  prog- 
ress of  the  mercantile  marine  during  a  period  in  which 
hsa  occurred  tho  adoption  of  free  trado  and  the  repeal 
of  the  navigation  laws.  In  1842  the  total  tonnage  of 
vessels  entered  with  cargoes  and  In  ballast  at  British 
ports  was  4,500,028  tons,  and  with  cargoes  only  3,655,- 
280  tons  ;  the  former  amount  comprised  8,204,726  tons 
of  British  and  1,205,.')03  tons  of  foreign  shipping,  In 
1856  the  total  entries  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  rep- 
resented 10,558,184  tons  of  shipping,  and  with  cargoes 
only  8,241,664  tons.  In  fifteen  years,  therefore,  the 
tonnage  had  more  than  doubled,  but  the  Increase  in 
British  and  foreign  shipping  was  not  at  the  same  rate. 
The  entries  with  cargoes  and  in  ballast  comprised 
6,800,716  tons  of  British  and  4,162  tons  of  foreign 
shipping.  While,  therefore,  the  British  tonnage  had 
nearly  doubled,  the  foreign  had  been  multiplied  by 
almost  8^.  Down  to  !"  1  the  rate  of  Increase  was 
nearly  equal,  but  slightly  ^n  favor  of  the  British  flag  ; 
in  1849,  the  British  tonnage  had  Increased  one  half, 
while  tho  foreign  entries  show  an  increase  to  two 
thirds.  In  1850,  the  foreign  tonnage  which  entered 
British  ports  had  doubled,  and  the  entries  under  the 
national  flag  declined,  continuing  to  do  so,  as  com- 
pared with  1847,  down  to  1858.  Since  the  last  named 
date  British  tonnage  has  again  advanced,  though  not 
so  rapidly  as  foreign,  which  tripled  in  fourteen  years,  the 
entries  in  1855  having  been  3,680,447  tons.  The  British 
entries  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  5,270,795  tons, 
whereas,  if  the  Increase  had  been  at  the  same  rate  as 
foreign  shipping,  It  would  have  been  more  than  9,880,- 
000  tons.  The  return  of  the  number  and  tonnage  of 
registered  vessels,  and  the  numlier  of  men  employed 
therein,  prepared  by  the  register-general  of  stamen, 
commences  with  1846,  the  statistics  of  previous  years 
not  being  procurable.  The  total  increase  of  vessels 
during  the  eight  years  was  1049,  of  tonnage  1,050,735 
tons,  and  of  men  21,307,  exclusive  of  masteni.  This 
includes  Channel  Island  vessels,  but  not  those  belong- 
ing to  British  possessions  abroad.  This  table  is  so 
classified  as  to  show  the  proportionate  increase  in  each 
branch  of  the  shipping  trade,  sailing  vessels  being  dis- 
tinguished from  steamers,  and  the  home  trado  from  the 
foreign.  The  whole  trade  includes  the  coasts  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  continental  porta  between  Brest 
and  the  Elbe ;  and  the  foreign  trade  all  ports  beyond 
those  limits.  There  are  many  vessels,  however,  which 
are  engaged  partly  in  tho  foreign  trade,  and  these  are 
classed  scporately.  In  1849  the  number  of  sailing 
vessels  was  17,807,  and  of  steam  vessels  414;  in  1856 
the  former  numbered  18,419,  and  the  latter  851. 
While  sailing  vessels,  therefore,  had  increased  little 
more  than  a  thirtieth,  steam  vessels  hod  more  than 
doubled.  In  1849  there  were  9298  sailing  vessels  en- 
gaged In  the  home  trade,  6612  in  the  foreign  trade,  and 
1897  partly  in  one  trade  ond  portly  in  the  other.  In 
1856  the  home  trade  employed  9390  sailing  vessels,  the 
foreign  trade  8059,  while  those  engaged  partly  in  one 
trade  and  partly  In  the  other  uuml>cred  but  970.  This 
gives  on  Increase  of  92  In  tlio  first  class,  and  of  1447 
In  tho  second,  while  tn  the  mixed  class  there  was  a 
decrease  uf  927,  or  nearly  half.  The  statistics  of  the 
steam  trode  give  results  very  different.  In  1849  the 
home  trade  employed  312  steamers  (exclusive  of  river 
vessels),  the  foreign  trade  82,  and  of  those  engaged  in 
part  In  both  trades  there  were  20.  In  1856  the  nam- 
tiers  were  respectively  317,  422,  and  42,  showing  that 
while  tho  home  steam  trade  had  increased  scarcely  2 
per  cent.,  the  mixed  class  had  doubled,  and  the  for- 
eign-going steamers  had  been  multiplied  by  six.  There 
renialns  for  notice  the  table  giving  tho  number  and 
tonnage  of  the  sailing  and  steam  vessels  built  and 
registered  In  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  fifteen 
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A  BiTiraN  or  m  BHirrma  bhflotid  iw  tiii  Tbadb  or  rni  Umitid  Kimmoom,  ■xhhhtihu  tub  Ndhh>  and  Toa- 

M*ai  or  VHUL»  that  K!ITaK>l>  ImWAID  and  CLKAHIU  OUTWAIIO  (|NOLUOI!I(I  TimiR  >xpiiatki>  Votaciu), 
•IPABATINO  UllTUU  rIDH  PollElUN  Vn»ICL«,  ALSU  MtKAM  FBOH  HAILINU  VltMr.tJI,  AND  UIDTINUIIUIIINI)  TIII  TkaUB 
WITU   lAOH  OODMTBT,  IN  TUB  YBAB  IHM  (IN  noNTINtTATION  or  I'ABLIAMBHTABT   I'ArM  No.   tW,  or  SbmIOI)    ISM-H), 


BoMlk. IIHS" 

^^^  I  Balling., 

a.^.i.  i  "•'am. 

St^ara. 
Hailing. 
Stram. 
Hailing. 

ProMU {Sis?. 


Norway. . 
Denmark. 


Hailing.. 

Htcain.. 

HalHng.. 
,  Htoam . . 
'  Sailing.. 

Htram.. 

Hailing. . 

Ch«,nciid«id. {gjf«;f^;- 


Oarmanjr. 


Hollaad . 
Bclglam., 


Franca  

Portugal,  AiorM,  and  Mailolra. 

Spain  and  Canarloa. 

Gibraltar  


Italian  Statea. 


Htoam . . 

Hailing.. 
i  Htpam.. 
1  Hailing.. 

Htraiii . . 

Sailing.. 

Ht^am.. 

Hailing.. 

Htrain . . 

Sailing. 

Htuaiii . . 

Hailing.. 

Hailing.. 


Hatta 

Ionian  lalasds 

Oreeee Balling. . 

T"'"" ^siiirg.; 

Wallacbia  and  Moldavia Sailing. . 

Syria JStean... 


AMea.. 


America : 

Britlab  Northern  Colonics. . 


)  Sailing. 
I  Steam . . 
)  Sailing.. 
I  Hteani . . 
\  Sailing.. 


I  Steam.. 

Hailing.. 

Htcani . . 

Hailing.. 

SU-ani.. 

Hailing.. 

Htcain . . 
'  Hailing  . 

Central  and  Sop  them  SUtcs .  |  gi'*'" ' ' 

Falkland  IMaiida Hailing! '. 

Arctic  Region*. HalHog. . 

Whal't  FUherlea BaUlng.. 

Toul 


BritUb  Wcat  Indies.. 
Foreign  Weat  Todies. 
United  SUtoi 


«  I 
1,T90 

IW 
W8  ; 

18 
nil 
101  I 

M 

"ibd 

Wi 
1,W« 

sun 
wo 

MR 

im 

1..M6 
«0T 

1 
ci« 

M 

S4 

81 

464 

"88 
48 
6S 
M 

Hi 
8 

ia 

47 

fitiS 
IC 

hiM 

4 

1,877 

1 

em 
■a 

UK) 

7» 
441 

16 

«IM 

1 

"w 


sw.ns  1 

11,888  I 
H8I4 

8,1  HS 
18,6i4 
44.188 

7,l>«6  j 

1M.8M 
1U,0IM 

M«,ffii7 

188,.S0A 

8A,aiS 

40,441 

M,Ara 

12l.«ll8 

290,1.%8 

80t,449 

»,as« 

408 
(W.4A0 
14,!t47 
8,766 
14.212 
66,087 

^»8« 
^778 
10,26.S 
80,674 
fi«,885 
42,106 
96f 

^a77 

86,410 
15S.48S 

24.172 
476,»88 

1,791 

nB,446 

821 

184.027 
88,.%27 
48,224 
86.8U 

M6,40*l 
I4,V81 

>29,8f)9 
MI2 

16^1  is 


1,881 

1,089 

'i',7('b 

19 

2,120 

II 

2,fi78 

124 
1,788 

184 
1,146 

126 

4S0 

'"ss 

15 

4,467 

"179 

12 

SS2 

"a 

267 

"it 

A 
23 

"277 
815 

"'i4 

"iii 

"68 


1 


448 


1 
889 

27 

SN9 

171 


877.754 

190 

M0,187 

4,799 

157,789 

2,688 

41M94 

41,659 
164,150 

88,566 
22^.^98 

29,918 

70,987 

8^64.8 
1,.W7 

420,  UM 

22.644 

2,510 

82,198 

"iio 

57,165 

°8|4W) 
1,212 

4,857 

6^964 
55,600 

8,144 

S1.1I98 
44,890 


S2^758 

10.(>58 

2.V) 

60.926 

87.890 

697,^^7 

st'hho 


21,628  I  ^0ft^84S 


118 


21,248  ,  8,887,768 


^Ipi. 

22 

1,H.U 

»6 

164 

16 

116 

19 

406 

"8i7 

419 

1,146 

605 

918 

2S9 

272 

820 

1,166 

1,491 

2,)151 

28 

626 

1 

1,014 

87 

174 

18 

708 

2 

170 

40 

11 

50 

245 

78 

5 

86 

44 

41 
1,M5 

1 

1,829 

1 

612 

26 

IM 

86 
860 

16  I 
690 

8  ! 

«7  I 

21,47»1 


Tnnnacr. 

8bl|». 

12,115 

1 

29^(W7 

1,080 

10,S72 

81.216 

887 

8,920 

19,806 

1,849 

11,898 

8 

76,779 

6,084 

10 

lab^H 

1,708 

160,254 

117 

2it8.794 

1,984 

178,(l,^6 

185 

118,076 

611 

85,779 

121 

18,254 

100 

58,818 

74,728 

275.8(W 

16 

801.791 

4.061 

8.451 

68.785 

MR 

50.1 

11 

174,4fll 

68.1 

15.278 

1 

2I,T28 

67 

14,877 

1 

l8.^.^8.■^ 

676 

756 

41.600 

172 

H.IS8 

81 

8,740 

65 

80.408 

58,4.\s 

5hI 

li,4H9 

50 

l.7,%6 

7.244 

10 

8-.4«5 

178,1119 

260 

2tl,r.5« 

789,492 

408 

1.281 

687,767 

9! 

821 

168,748 

44 

44,H,%4 

66.949 

841 

88,428 

86 

470,848 

i,:.a 

17.888 

189.282 

866 

1,852 

1 

574 

is,9ai 

.... 

M12.9M 

18,801 

Tarin«|f». 
1,800 

100,010 

1451817 

ll9i',7W 

1,804 

529,957 

2,:0n 
808,725 
ai,:((I5 
lB.\4s4 
88,4.'U 
47,74*1 
17,8.-* 
28,(iU.'> 


1.5il7 
842,1192 

94,li«R 

1,279 

116,H.'l 

tl.'ii} 

11,9.V, 

I.V) 

130,22!) 

44,'Vi7 
8,(H(i 
17,ii.s6 

158/M4 
0,558 

1,997 

6I.V.'il 

2lV,W7 

S9,.'48 

11,2^5  : 

»iti»  j 

982,liO&, 

aa^iio 

IK 


4,S»I,I24 


jrean  aince  1842.  In  that  year  914  Tessels,  liaving  an 
Mg^ngfle  toDiiage  uf  ri9,92!l  tunn,  were  liullt ;  in  IH&l! 
tha  numlMr  was  1160,  and  the  tunnaKe  244, .'i7H  tons. 
In  1842  the  aailin^;  vessels  numlienid  \>M,  and  the 
•tcamera  58;  in  18o<j  the  furine.'  were  'Jii,  and  the 
Utt«r  229.     Steamers,  thvrerure,  have  lieen  nearly 


quadmpled,  while  the  increase  of  sailing  vesAelj  was 
only  alwut  7  per  cent. 

'I'lie  fidlowing  returns  eniliraco  vessels  belonging  to 
the  Channel  Ixlaudx,  liut  not  vesucU  regi.stercd  in  the 
liritiKh  plantatiims.  The  inarlied  increase  in  uteani 
Tesaclu  should  claim  the  attention  of  our  shlpliuilders. 


l.—RrrraN  or  thf  Nvubk*  and  Tonnaob  or  Kritisii  KanisTraan  Vri«.«iji  KHri.<iT(n  »in.«i.T  as  Iloni-Tiiini 
Ship*,  in  thb  Ykabs  1849.  1850,  1851,  1858,  and  1868,  with  nil  Numbkr  or  Men  ii«pluvsi>;  oUTiNuuuuiNd 
Sailinu  ViaaKLS  raoH  STiAMiaa. 


V-* 

KallliW  VnMla. 

«tMB  VmwIi. 

1 

NaartxrcfVuMl.. 

To«M.. 

6«»,7M 
866,997 
6h5.641 
701,808 
(W.841 

N«iS.r  WMm 

fltnUratVMfU. 

TofUMft. 

64,0N9 
M,10« 
Th.810 
66,606 
85,471 

MmWr  rfite' 

tntploytd, 

184> 

94»8 

8,880 
8,t<98 
8,776 
8,477 

40308 
88.S2T 
86,»0« 
aV798 
86.061 

812 
810 
888 
168 
814 

4,442          i 

I8.V)     

4  491 

1851       

6,1148 

1862 

Mvi 

1858 

6.te9 

-RBTiriN  OP  THB  NmBiB  ABO  ToNDAOB  OP  Rbitish  KnnrnmiD  VnnBUi  bmplotid  pabtlt  as  Homk-thauk  Sum 
AND  paktlt  as  Kubbion-oiiini)  HRipa.  IN  TUB  TiABS  1849,  1850,  1S5I.  1861,  AND  1858,  with  thb  Ni'mbis  orM>» 
bmplotid;  insTiNOirwHiNU  Sailinu  Vuwbls  KaoM  Stkaiibk«. 


iall^  VlMah.                                             1                                             RlMun  VeaMla. 

1  MtiMlMr  of  VMwIt.             TwiMf . 

)«wia.f  WMm 
t«H.y«l. 

NuUrsfVMwU. 

Toinuiit. 

NumlMr  vf  Vn, 
.u.|.l«y.d. 

1840 1           1J»7                     ISIJAl 

11,715 

lojn 

8,570 
6,876 
7,184 

«0 
M 
18 
48 

18 

6,6»9 
M98 
4,926 
16^44 
7,150 

169 

18.W 1           1,4«T                     m.841 

896 

1851 •           1,4'<9                     841.M6 

1858 l.tNW            1         147867 

944 

1858 970                     154,800 

e<io 

Htm. 

1 
Br 

v 

1*61 

i 

IH.U 

( 

1858 

' 

Y«if». 

lH5t 
1.S52 
IS53 


Ju. 

TsisT 

is,vj... 

isw. 


crease  In 
the  real  i 
lias  given 
It  has  Ih 
mepco  is 
point  of  1 
Iw  drawn 
official 
fixed  as 
ceased  to 
of  the  act 

lilKtlltttii 

this  dcfe 
of  Mr.  V 
of  the  rni 
iledaratio 
that  her 
that  the 
port-H  sln( 
exijortod 


ORE 


86t 


GBE 


t,— RrruBit  or  tini  Nitubiik  and  TamfAaa  or  BnTun  Bioirtmiid  Vihil*  tturLOinn  ioult  as  FoimoR-aoixo  Snips 
•  '  n  THE  YiiAii  1849,  1850,  1851,  18M,  AiiD  1868,  wiTU  tur  Nuuukr  or  Men  implotco;  dutinovkuinu  Sailiho 
'    VmiLa  moM  Btuhik*. 


V«»rf. 

■aUliHt  VaMb.                                                                                Rimoi  VmhIi.                                        { 

NambarorVMMb. 

ToMMir*. 

N»b>r  of  Mra 
•  mplojf«Hl. 

NumkarafVuuU. 

Teawif*. 

Numbar  uf  Man 
«li|iln)«l. 

i84» 

6,612 
7,149 
7,277 
7,481 
8,120 

2,040,844 
2,148,284 
2,887,897 
2,Hfl.\91t5 
2,665,616 

91.242 
98,912 

8^8ol 

108,618 
111,821 

82 

86 

184 

149 

28T 

48,698 
45,186 
60,996 
88,869 
196,589 

8,743 
8,818 
4,880 
7,151 
10,270 

18S0 

1861 

1>U»2 

1858 

4.— AflORKOATH    ReTUINI,    1,     S,   AND  8,    DIKIVniO  THE  ToTAL    NUMBER    or   BrITIRII  ItEniSTERED  VrMEU  KMPlOYRn  IN 

Teadino  in,  rEOM,  and  to   Ormat  Britain  and   IerlaMO,  in  the  Ybau  1849,  1860,  1851,  1863,  and  1863,  with 

TilElE  TONHAOE  AMD   NUHHEE  ur   MrN. 


Vmh. 

8>lllni  VaiMli. 

SUamara.a                                            | 

NuinbarorVatMli. 

Tonnat*. 

Nuubar  of  Mao 
ainplnjrad 

NumbararVaaMli. 

TomuMta. 

NiliiiUar  or  M»ii 
amployaij. 

1M9 

17,807 
17.466 
17,664 
17,270 
17,667 

2,B'«,021 
8,082.rJM 
8,216,191 
8,215,665 
8,511,827 

144.1*5 

142,780 
181,277 
'46,286 

414 
426 
520 
649 

108,821 
104,680 
141,741 
166,219 
218,260 

8,446 

8,700 
10,660 
18,277 
17,519 

I860 

1^1 

lljBg 

1851 

i55,00«                      089 

*  Elver  tteamxrs  arc  not  Incluiled  In  this  roturn. 


An  AcrouNT  ir  the  Nuxbee  or  Vkmrlh,  with  the  Amount  or  their  Tonnaoe,  that  were  built  and  eeowterrd 
IN  the  several  Port*  or  tub  Bbituii   Kmpirb,  in  tub  Yeabb  beoino  otii  January,  1861,  1662,  and  1858, 

BFJirROTIVILT. 


—" 

Yaar  rndiriK  5(li  Jannary,  1 851. 

Yaar  cDdlnR  tth  January,  lUl. 

Year  f  iiilinK  5th  January.  IS5S. 
VaMali.              TonnairH^ 

M6             128,fi3 

181               4I.9.')9 

26                 2,450 

80                 2,988 

686             114,804 

£nclftnd • 

Vf"»U. 

628 

186 

26 

86 

T14 

Tonnairf. 

101,666 

80,100 

1,929 

3,885 

124,958 

V»u«U. 

621 

188 

18 

80 

680 

ToiinaK*. 

109.811 

88.868 

96.S 

2,026 

141,116 

Isles  of  Onernsejr,  Jersey,  biiiI  Man 

BrIUsb  I'lr.nUtlons 

TrUl 

1,439             262,488 

1,882 

298,679 

1,278 

281,72s      1 

An  Account  or  the  Number  or  Vesskiji,  with  the  Amount  or  their  Tonnaoe  (inoludino  their  repeated  Votaoeb), 
THAT  Entered  Inward  and  (Cleared  Outward  at  the  several  I'ortr  or  the  United  Kinudum,  prom  and  to 

FOREION    PaRHI,    Dt'RINd    EACH    OP  THE  THREE    VeARS    KNDINO    5t|I   JaNUAKY,    1S.^3. 

SillPPINU  ENTKREI)  INWARD  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  FROM  FOREIOK  PARTS. 


aRSAT   aHITAIIi. 

IRBLANlt. 

UNITBU   NINaHOKI. 

»"*  iBHtUhaadlrUllTaMala. 

Konlirn  vaaaala. 

BrllUh  k  lrl*h  V  ataaUi      Kontlfpi  veMala. 

Hrllltk  am)  lrl.h  vaiaali.,        koralipi  mauila. 

Vr<nl«. 

1S61      21.871 
1g.Vi      21.299 
1868  1  20,867 

Timii. 

4.454.007 
4.682,878 
4,ftl8,155 

Wurelii.           Timr. 

14,2S9     2.288,860 
15.051!     2.064.674 
15,469     2,771,866 

V,*«*plr. 

1,88S 
1,6<M 
1,897 

r..n..        v™r|.. 
246.192           866 
806,018        1,280 
2  '6,708           828 

Ton«, 
166,417 
260,184 
181,229 

V>iij>«t'. 
22,709 
22,902 
21,701 

Ton«. 
1,700.199 
4.9S8.8S6 
4,981,868 

Vaueli. 
15,145 
16,286 
16,287 

Ton-. 
2,400,277 
2,088,708 
2,962,684 

SHIPPING  CLEARED  OUTWARD  FROM    THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  TO  FOREION  PARTS. 


Y«ar>. 

MIBAT  aaiTAIN.                                      1                                         IRKLANir.                                     |                                   UNITKD   KINHiroM.                                  | 

BrIUihaMllrithTaaMlt. 

KoralKn  v«a««U. 

BrIlUh  *  Iri^h  »uela. 

Kotflitn  ».-»rl..      IBrlllthand  lrUhv«.««l..|^     Foralun  »eM«li.        | 

1861 
1852 
1S53 

V-M.l.. 

21,80S 
20,9!i5 
20,880 

T..n«. 
4,577,222 
4,669,308 
4,822,151 

V««»l..          Ton.. 
16,189     2,51^57S 
16,682        991,SS.S 
17,1M     3,086,224 

V,>uola.       Ti>n». 

6S1        165,123 
813       212,982 
650       168,966 

761 

1,025 

677 

Ton.. 
14tf,«7ll 

288,731 
ir>6,872 

Vaiaab.   i        Ton.. 

21,9^9  .  4,742,315 
21,791  '  4,SS2,490 
21,580     ^0.^1,106 

VmuIi. 
16,900 
17,707 
17,881 

Ton.. 
2,662,243 
8,225,614 
8,191,696 

As  AcroiNT  or  THE  Valie  or  the  Imports  into,  and  or  the  Kxpobtb  from,  the  United  Kinouom,  during  eacu 
or  SKVKEAL  Years  bndinu  &th  Jahuakv.  Huowinu  the  OrriciAL  as  well  as  the  Keal  or  Declared  Values 
or  these. 


YtaraaidllMt 
Jaa.  1. 

Iinportl  Into  tha  Unltad 

Klagiloiu,  ealculalad  » 

tba  ofllrlal  rataa. 

i32,8«0,771 
109,846,409 
128,186,885 

EipoHa  ealcnlated  at  Iha  oHlcli       taa  of  valuallon. 

Produca  and  nianiirw-'lurvsl 
of  tha  United  KIniplom 

of  ttif  L'nllf.l  Kingdom. 

i:;w.'.'iM),580  ' 

196,176.601 
214,860,489 

""•n'r^KSd'iilr"^  1    T.uu.^,rt.. 

exp^rtad,  at  thi<  nral  or 
de«larfd  value. 

1816 

1858 

£19,157,818 
28,829,089 
27,767,738 

£61.858,898 
219,506,)»MI 
242,128,222 

£48,447,878 
78,076.8.M 
98,988,781 

1861 

Drclir  -  Id  thf  rtai  ralue  of  the  erports. — The  (?rent  in- 
creu.se  In  the  oflicial,  and  the  coniporativo  decline  in 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  the  exports,  since  1815, 
lias  given  rise  to  a  (rreat  deal  of  irrelevant  discussion. 
It  has  l>een  looked  u-ion  as  a  proof  that  Kniflish  com- 
merce is  daily  hccoinini;  less  prosperous,  whereas,  in 
[xiint  of  fact,  a  prcciselj-  opposite  oonclusiou  should 
im  drawn  from  it.  The  rates  according  to  which  the 
olHrlul  values  of  the  e.xports  are  determined  were 
fixed  as  far  hack  as  lO'JG ;  so  that  they  have  long 
ceased  to  be  of  importance  as  affording  any  criterion 
of  the  actual  value,  their  only  use  lieing  to  show  the 
fluctuations  in  the  quantitifn  ex|>orted.  To  remedy 
this  defect,  a  plan  was  formed  during  the  early  purt 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  administratiim,  for  keeping  nn  account 
of  the  real  value  of  the  exports,  an  ascertained  by  the 
declarations  of  the  exporters.  Those  who  contend 
that  her  trade  is  getting  into  a  had  condition,  argue 
that  the  great  increase  in  the  official  value  of  the  ex- 
ports since  1H15  shows  that  the  quantiltj  of  the  articles 
exported  has  been  proportionally  augmented,  while 


the  fall  in  their  real  value  shows  that  she  is  soiling 
this  larger  quantity  for  a  smaller  price,  a  result  which, 
they  atlirm,  is  most  injurious.  Hut  the  circumstance 
of  a  manufacturer  or  a  merchant  selling  a  large  or  a 
small  quantity  of  pro<'>uco  at  the  same  price,  affords 
no  criterion  by  which  to  judge  as  to  the  advantage  or 
disailvantage  of  the  sale ;  for,  if,  in  consequence  of 
improvements  in  the  arts  or  otherwise,  a  particular 
article  may  now  be  pr(Hluce<l  for  half  the  expense 
that  its  production  i-o-^t  10  or  '20  years  ago,  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  doul)le  the  quantity  of  it  may  be  afforded 
at  the  same  price  withcuit  injury  to  the  producers. 
Now  this  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  most  imjwrtant 
articles  which  are  exported  from  Kngland.  Cottons 
and  cotton-twist  form  a  full  thinl  or  more  of  her  entire 
ex|)orts  ;  and  since  1814  there  has  been  an  extraordi- 
nary fall  in  the  |irice  of  these  articles,  occasioned 
partly  by  cotton  wool  having  fallen  from  about  Is.  Gd. 
|ier  lb.  to  altout  5<1.  (ler  lb.,  but  more  by  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture.  Hence,  while  the  official 
valne  of  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  and  twist  has  iu- 


|ll'i"ll 


I 


ORB 


858 


ORB 


erMMd  from  about  XIR.OOO.OOO  in  1814,  to  about  XIM,- 
000,000  tn  1h:>.'I,  their  <l«rlared  value  haa  rinen  only 
(yi)m  'vNiut  X'iO,000,000  at  the  former  periiMi  to  almut 
X83,000,000  at  the  latter.  Hurely,  however,  thin  in, 
if  any  thing  can  b«,  a  proof  of  increaninK  proaperity ; 
it  ahnwt  that  abe  can  now  export  and  lelt  with  a  proflt 
(for  unleM  aurh  were  ~,he  caae,  docii  any  one  inm^^lne 
the  axportatlim  would  continue?)  nearly  four  tin.ja 
the  quantity  uf  cotton  gootia  and  yam  which  ahe  •<• 
ported  in  18U  foraliout  the  aame  price.  Sea  C(>TTo^• 
MAHurAi-riHii. 

The  commercial  Intereata  of  Ensland  long  auffered 
fh>m  the  inextricable  confuaion  of  iier  maritime  lawa. 
From  the  Revolution  down  to  17H6  aome  hundred*  of 
acta  were  paaaed,  each  enacting  aome  addition,  dimin- 
ution, or  change  of  the  dutiea,  drawbaclia,  iMiuntiea, 
and  regulatioiia  )ircrlonaly  existing  in  the  cuatoma. 
Mr.  Pitt  baa  the  merit  of  having  flrat  introduced  aome- 
thiiig  liiie  order  into  thia  chaoa.  tender  hia  auapicei 
all  the  aeparate  cuatom-dutiea  exiating  in  1787  were 
re|iealed,  and  ainiple  and  inteliigilde  onea  8ul>atituted 
in  their  atead. 

In  tbe  report  of  the  I-ord»'  Committee  on  Foreign 
Trade  in  ttfH),  it  ia  ati:te<l  that  the  lawa  under  wliich 
the  commerce  of  the  country  waa  regulated  amnuntetl 
to  upward  of  2000,  of  which  1C00  were  in  force  in 
1816,  After  thia  re|x)rt  waa  printed,  Mr.  Ilualieyeon 
introduced  great  refurma  into  tbe  lawa  alfecting  ship- 
ping and  navigation.  And  aince  hia  time  the  repeal 
of  a  vut  numl«r  of  cuatom-dutiea  and  the  many  im- 
portant and  licneflcinl  changes  etTerted  hy  Sir  ItolM-rt 
I'eel,  have  vastly  aimpliHe<l  the  commercial  iegialn- 
tion  of  Kngiand.  Vatioua  improvements  have  alao 
been  introduced  hy  the  late  chunoellor  of  tlie  excheq- 
uer, Mr.  (iladstonc ;  and  the  Customa  Conaoiidation 
Act  of  18&a  baa  brought  the  various  laws  relating  to 
tbe  cuatoma  into  a  concise  and  aimple  form.  It  com- 
priaea  the  whole  law  reajwcting  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, warehouiing,  amuggling,  etc.,  of  goixls, 
with  the  regulationa  to  be  observed  in  the  coasting 
and  colonial  tradea,  etc.,  and  is  at  once  brief,  compre- 
hensive, and  so  clear  as  to  lie  level  to  the  comprehen- 
sion of  those  least  acquainted  with  aucb  matters. 
Ileaidea  condensing  and  simplifying  tbe  various  laws 
respecting  the  cuatoma,  thia  act  has  alao  introduced 
some  roost  important  changes.  The  merchant  is 
now  no  longer  obliged,  when  aurcesaful  In  a  auit, 
to  pay  his  own  ex|ienaes,  as  waa  formerly  the  case ; 
nor  are  goods  in  dispute  now  det.iined  till  the  jmint  Iw 
inquired  into  and  decided,  but  are  given  up  on  the 
amount  claimed  Iwing  deposited.  If  the  claim  U 
found  to  h«ve  U-en  unjust,  the  sura  overcharged  is 
relume<l,  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  :>  per  cent.,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  suit.  The  merchant  may  alao,  if 
he  consider  hiniNplf  aapieved  by  the  ileciainn  of  the 
board,  have  the  case  brought  into  open  court  l>efore  a 
commissioner,  where  he  may  meet  the  officer,  and 
learn  by  examination  the  real  farts  of  the  caae.  The 
evidence  so  taken  U  reported  to  tlio  boarti,  who  may 
thereupon  conlirm  <,r  mo<lify  their  deciaion  ;  it  lieing 
optional  with  the  mercbiint  either  to  abide  by  it.  or  to 
carry  the  case  liefore  a  com|ietent  triliunal.  If  the 
duty  or  penalty  claimed  !)«  under  £100,  or  the  caae  be 
of  a  simple  kind,  it  may  be  tried  Iwfore  magiatratea, 
connty  courts,  or  other  Inferior  tribunals. 

Skipping. — In  order  to  promote  the  shipping  Inter- 
est in  Britain  the  navigation  lawa  were  passed,  which 
were  long  considered  the  safeguards  of  llritish  com- 
merce. By  these  laws  certain  enumerated  articlea, 
which  in  fact  comprehended  everj-  thing  that  was  of 
importance  In  commerce,  could  l>e  brought  to  her  shores 
only  in  British  ships,  or  in  the  ships  of  the  country  of 
which  the  goods  were  the  produce,  or  in  ships  of  the 
country  from  which  the  g<K>ds  wer&  to  be  brought. 
Experience  prove<l  that  these  restrictions  which  were 
intended  for  tbe  benefit  of  British  commerce,  ojierated 
only  as  fetters  upon  trade.     By  the  act  paased  in  1849, 


the  reatrictlre  prnviaions  of  the  old  acts  were  Npaalad 
t'rom  and  after  the  lat  of  January,  18  0.  (Ireat  alarm 
#as  cruated  among  the  ahipbuilders  >  nd  others,  by  the 
cliange,  which,  as  they  apprehended,  waa  fraught  with 
ruin  to  the  trade  and  commerce  of  th<i  country ;  but 
instead  uf  that,  the  tradb  iiioniaaed  more  rapidly  than 
liefore.  The  amount  of  tannage  built  in  184U  was 
121,266,  in  1861  it  was  14»,&90,  and  in  1863  it  was 
203,171. 

Tbe  increase  has  lieen  more  remarkable  in  atenm 
than  In  sailing  vessels  :  In  1850  tbe  number  of  steam- 
veaaela  built  was  30,  and  their  tonnage  HHUb ;  in  \HM 
the  numlier  of  steam  vesaela  built  was  153,  and  thoir 
tonnage  46,21S,  Another  circumstance  which  is  ru- 
markable,  is  the  recent  extraordinary  suluititution  of 
iron  for  wood  in  the  construction  of  steam  vessels. 
Of  the  l.'tS  built  in  1H53,  no  leaa  than  117  were  iron. 
Dr.  Strang,  in  a  communication  made  to  tbe  British 
Association  in  1852,  states,  that  during  tbe  last  7 
years  there  have  lieen  conatructed,  or  were  conatruct- 
ing,  in  Olaagow  and  ncighliorhood,  123  vesaela,  122  of 
which  were  iron.  At  Ureenoi'k  and  Port  Uiasgow, 
during  the  aame  |ierlod,  there  were  constrncted  C6 
steam  vessels,  13  of  which  were  of  wood  and  68  of 
iron. 

Tlie  "  merchant  shipping  act,  1864,"  which  caino 
into  operation  May  1st,  ISHS,  contains  some  import- 
ant  changes   in   commercial    regulation.'*.      Sections 
20,  21,  22,  23,  and  24,  institute  new  modes  of  meas- 
uring ships  ;  and  as  all  American  ships  hereafter  to 
lie  niea.iured  in  that  country  must  be  measured  ac- 
cording to  one  or  other  of  its   provisions,  and  pay 
dues  on  the  tonnage  thus  lucertained,  it  is  a  chunj^e 
largely  affecting  our  vessels.     As  far  as  the  present 
short  experience  of  it  denotes,  the  effect,  as  u  gpn- 
cral  rule,  will  lie  favorable  to  sucli  us  are  shurp  <ir 
with  tine  lines,  und  unfavorable  to  such  as  are  lull 
built ;  but  it  may  reasonably  lie  supposed  thut  iiiii»t 
new  vessels  will  lielong  to  the  former  class,  and  it  will 
lie  seen  (section  27)  that  the  measurement  of  ships 
already   measured   u  not    compulsory,  but   may  lie 
made  on  application  therefor.     By  the  29th  spclidn, 
tbe  commissioner  of  customs,  with  tbe  sanction  uf  the 
Treasury,  may  alter  or  motlifv  the  modes  of  measure- 
ment.    Section  102  r«'<|uire8  fiom  ever)'  master,  clear- 
ing outward,  a  declaration  of  the  nation  to  which  the 
vessel  claims  to  lielong,  and  authorizes  the  detentiun 
of  the  vessel  until  it  is  made.     Section  329  contains 
important  pruviaiona  resjiecting  the  shipment  and  car- 
riage of  dangerous  goods.     .Section  SL53  reniiers  the 
emplnyment  of  duly  (|ualilied  pilots  compulsory ;  but, 
under  section  .132,  any  pilotage  authority,  by  by-law, 
made  with  the  consent  tif  her  majesty  in  council,  mar 
exempt  tbe  master  of  any  aliips,  or  classes  of  ships, 
fnim  lieing  compeiletl  ti/  employ  quaiilitHl  pilots.    Part 
8  remodels  the  law  relating  to  wrecks  and  salvage, 
and  contains  some  im|iortnnt  provisions,  particularly 
as  regards  foreign   vessels,  and  salvage  servicea  by 
government    vesaela.     The    remainder  of   the  art  u 
i^nniposed  of  laws,  or  parts  of  laws  previously  in  furrr, 
the  object  iM-ing  "  not  so  much  a  change  of  laws  u 
bringing  existing  laws  into  ^  consoliclated  shape." 
The  last  of  the  series  of  acts  wnicb  completely  changed 
tbe  commercial  system  of  this  country  was  pasjed 
March  23d,  1h54,  and  o|>ened  tbe  coasting  trade  to  for- 
eign vessels  ;  and  England  bos  obtained  by  treaty  the 
concession  of  tbe  coasting  traile  uf  Tuscany  ami  .Sar- 
dinia.    By  a  minute  of  tbe  Ijords  of  the  Treasury,  in 
•Septemlier,  185(i,  it  was  announced  that  the  tranafer 
should  then  take  place  of  the  control  of  the  (Juinini.<iun- 
ers  of  the  Customs  to  that  of  the  Lords  of  the  Admi- 
ralty.    Since  that  period  the  control  bos  vetted  in  the 
Admiralty. —  I'.  .S'.  Cnmular  Ilelurtu. 

The  subjoined  tables  give  a  complete  view  of  the 
shipping  l>elonging  to  the  different  ports  of  the  Ilrit- 
ish  empire,  and  of  the  navigation  with  foreign  coua- 
tries,  in  1852  and  1853. 
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V.tMli.    Tonnno- 

V.'wU. 
10 
117 
137 

Tonnna*. 

~8;076 
44,910 
08,480 

Sailing  veuelt 

Steam  vesaoli. 

Total 

680 

86 

671 

146,880 

8,800 

149,680 

Thn  following;  Utile  is  an  almtract  of  the  number  of 
veucU  and  tonnage  onterod  inward  and  cleared  out- 
ward at  each  of  tlie  12  principal  |>orts  of  the  United 
Kingdom  daring  the  j'ear  1854,  and  also  a  return  of 
the  declared  value  of  Ilritiah  and  Irish  produce  and 
manufiictureR  exported  from  the  re.spectivo  ports  to 
foreign  countries  and  British  possessiona  during  the 
some  vear. 


An  analysis  of  the  calculations  upon  which  these 
tables  are  based  would  doubtless  show  that  the  real 
difference  between  Liverpool  and  Ix>ndon  Is  much 
less  than  it  appears  above,  a  large  proportion  of  tho 
trade  of  London  being  carried  on  by  coasting  vessels 
making  short  tWps.  The  export  returns  are  thus 
stated : 


London £32,880,879 

Liverpool...  40,719,177 

Hall 10,00.8,123 

Bristol  7.M,718 

Newcastle...  1.021,001 
Houthainpton     2,884,141 

L«lth 027,697 


Glasgow £4,900,007 

Greenock.. . .  054,008 

Dublin 41,478 

Cork 148,090 

Belfast 38,700 


Ixindon 110,948 

4,408 
2,7b9 


LIverpooL . 

Hull 

I  Brintoi 

I  Newcastle 

Sonthainpton. 
I  Mill 

OlaAgow 

Greenock 

Dublin 

Cork 

Belft»t 


8,048 
873 

1,080 
014 
877 
887 
401 
204 
Total 2.\814 
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2;607,82H 

2,1»,\4(M 

0i>4,.'i4S 

162,088 

441,198 

362,370 

180,586 

120,483 

144,103 

71,603 

87,838 

08,887 


V»M»ll. 

8,174 

4.501 

1,8*4 

396 

6,071 

861 

898 

914 

179 

148 

830 

138 


I  TonnRir*. 

■3,r2T~419 

2,161,365 

a74,N09 

101,278 

1,133,130 

370,608 

,71,{40 

2.^6,019 

71,078 

44,798 

63,671 

8rs988 


6,816,504    34,624   6,697,688 


ToUl £89,866.073 

Showing  that  considerably  more  than  one  half  the 
entire  foreign  trade  of  the  12  principal  ports  of  Great 
Britain  goes  from  Liverpool. 

From  the  statistics  of  Glasgow,  published  by  Dr. 
Strang  in  1855,  we  loam  that  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
boata  built  on  tho  Clyde  during  30  years,  from  1820  to 
1850,  amounted  lo  103,270,  while  in  tho  3  years  1851, 
1852,  1853,  it  amounted  to  141,713  in  20G  vessels, 
which  were  almost  entirely  of  iron.  And  to  show  the 
magnitude  of  tliis  great  department  of  Scottish  indus- 
try, he  adds  that,  during  a  period  of  12  months,  em- 
bracing the  greater  jmrt  of  1853,  the  tonnage  of  all 
vessels  built  in  the  porta  of  tlie  Clyde  was  64,114  tons, 
whereas  tho  total  tonnage  of  vcssek  built  in  London 
in  18&J)  was  only  G2,745,  and  in  Liverpool,  45.  ^2.  In 
the  years  1853-4,  there  were  no  let  than  266  vessels 
built  at  Glasgow,  including;  both  8te:im  and  Bniling 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  168,000  tons. 
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A  BnuRN  or  tiii  Nuhbir  and  Tunkaoi  or  Sailino  Vtsstu  Rioutirid  at  lAcn  or  tiis  Ports  or  Orkat  nniTAtir 
AND  IrkiiAhii,  inoluuino  tiik  Ule  or  Man  and  tiir  Ciiannrl  Islandr;  DiMiNoirigHiNa  tiioridndrr  and  Tiion 
AROVK  Fifty  Tons  Kkoidtkr,  on  toe  SIst  Deokmber,  1858:  also,  a  siuilak  Uktukn  or  Hteam  Vimeu  aho 
THEIR  ToNHAOE.— CbnMniMd. 
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1    r)iftnn<«l  IsIaikIs. 

Ciimnieirial  Inti'mxirir  hiiween  (livat  firitain  nnd  the 
Vnilfil  Sliiti't. — Tiio  (Ictliiito  Ircnty  of  penpo  ImUwhpii 
the  t'niti'il  Stilton  and  (ir«at  llrit.iln,  in  ITHH,  containii 
onlv  oni'  Htlpniiition  in  anv  manner  rvlutinf;  to  ooin- 
merciiil  Interi-onrsp.  Articlo  viii.  provide.'*  tlint  tliR 
navigation  of  tlio  Minaissippi,  from  its  aouroo  to  the 
ocean,  sliull  forever  remain  free  ond  open  to  tlie  huI>- 
ject!i  of  (ireat  Ilritiiin  and  tli«  oitizena  of  the  Tnited 
.Stuten.  It  wait  not  nntit  17!M  that  oommer<'inl  inter- 
course Iwtwcen  the  two  nations  wan  defined  l>y  treaty 
utipiiliitions.  The  treaty  of  that  year  rcjjHlati'M  trade 
Iwtneeii  the  hi^h  contractiiijf  pftrtiefi,  on  tlie  roiitiiient 
0'  .Vmprica,  in  the  Kast  indies,  the  ti^rritories  of  tireat 
Dritiiiii  in  iMiropo  and  in  thoso  of  IIih  Tntted  St.itcs. 
It  provide*  that  no  other  or  iii^her  duties  «hall  lio  paid 
liy  the  ships  or  merchandise  of  tin-  one  party  in  the 
ports  of  the  otiier,  than  sncli  as  arc  paid  l>y  tlio  lilie 
ve.sscis  i>r  inerchaiiilise  of  all  other  nations;  tliat  no 
other  or  liinhcr  iluty  sliall  lio  iin|Hiseil  in  one  coiintry 
oil  tlie  import  itioii  of  any  articles,  tlie  );rowlli,  priMl- 
uce,  or  mannfactiire  of  the  other,  tliaii  are  or  shall  l>o 
payalile  on  the  importation  of  the  like  articles  lieiiiu 
of  the  growth,  )midiice,  or  mannfa^'liire  of  any  other 
foreign  I'oiintry  ;  nor  shall  any  prohiMtioii  he  imposed 
on  the  exportalicm  or  ini|)ortation  of  any  articles  to  or 
from  the  territories  of  the  two  parties  respectively, 
which  shall  not  eipially  exten<l  to  nil  other  nations  ; 
the  Ilritish  tjoveriiinent  rosorvinn  to  itself  the  rij^ht  of 
im|Hisinu  on  American  vessels  enlerinf»  into  the  llrlt- 
ish  ports  in  I'.iirope  "a  tonnage  duly  eipial  Io  that 
whicli  shall  lie  payalile  liy  llritish  vessels  in  the  ports 
of  America,  and  also  sneh  duly  A9  may  ho  adecpiiile  to 
countervail  the  dill'erence  of  duty  now  payable  lUi  the 
importation  of  Knropean  and  Asiatic  gmxls  when  liii- 
ported  into  the  I'nited  IState.s  in  Dritisli  or  in  American 
>eaiels."    Tho  uthor  stipulutiuns  rvs|i«utiut;  coiuinorce 


relate  ohiotly  to  tho  trado  with  the  We.st  Indies.  Tho 
duration  of  this  treaty,  so  far  as  it  reKuIatus  tho  com- 
inereo  lietween  tho  United  States  and  the  Kuropean 
)H>s8Csaions  of  tircat  liritain,  ia  limited  to  \i  yeara. 
During  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the  treaty  of 
peaee  in  17811  to  the  ratilieation  of  the  treaty  of  amity, 
commerce,  nnd  navigation,  in  ITU  I,  the  commercial 
relations  between  (ireat  Ilrilaiii  and  tho  I'nited  States 
were  regulated  by  tho  sejMirate  nnd  distinct  legislation 
of  the  several  States  on  the  one  side,  and  by  general 
orders  in  ccmncil  on  the  other.  See  articles  C'oi.oNi  4 
nnd  Unitkh  Status. 

The  iinvigati<ui  laws  of  (ireat  Ilritain,  immediately 
after  the  proclamati(ui  of  la-ace,  were  enforced  ngainst 
the  vessels  and  commerce  of  the  I'nited  States.  TIio 
lirst  in  the  series  of  these  laws  was  the  act  of  1051.  It 
provided  that  no  goods  or  commodities  whatever,  the 
growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa,  or 
.Vinerica,  should  be  imported  either  into  Knglaiid  or 
Ireland,  or  any  of  the  plantations,  except  in  Knglish- 
built  ships,  and  belonging  either  to  Knglaiul  or  to  I'.n- 
glish  plantation  aubjects,  and  of  which  the  master  ami 
three  fourths  of  the  crew  were  also  r.iiglish  ;  and  that 
no  gooils  of  tho  growth,  production,  or  manufacture 
of  any  country  in  Kurope  should  lie  im|>orti>d  into 
(Ireal,  Itritain,  Irelaud,  or  the  plantatiims,  except  in 
llritish  slii|)s,  or  in  such  ships  as  were  the  real  property 
of  the  people  of  the  country  or  place  in  wliich  the 
goods  were  produced,  nnd  from  which  they  could  (miy 
be,  or  were  usually  exported.  This  act  was  never  en- 
forceil,  nor  intendeil  to  be  enforced,  in  the  llritish 
North  American  cidoiiies.  It  was  especially  aimed  at 
the  Dutih,  who  were  at  this  period  the  great  carriers 
of  tho  world.  Having  but  few  staples  of  their  own  to 
ex|Kirt  to  foreign  countries,  their  merchant  sliipa  were 
found  in  every  port,  uud  wuro  oven  enipIuyeJ  in  bring- 
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Ing  home  the  products  of  the  British  colonies  to  the 
mother  country. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  navigation  act  ysns  rc- 
enactod ;  with  such  amendments,  liowever,  as  seemed 
still   necessary  to  give  more  effective  protection  to 
British   interests,  and  curb  the   Dutch  yet  further. 
Among  tlie  provisions  of  the  new  act  of  lfi(iO,  it  was 
declared  that  no  "  sugar,  toliacco,  cotton,  wool,  indigo, 
ginger,  fustic,  or  other  dyeing  woods  of  the  growth  or 
nmnufacture  of  our  Asian,  African,  or  American  colo- 
nies, sliuU  be  sliipped  from  the   said  colonies  to  any 
place  liut  Kugl.ind,  or  to  .some  otiicr  of  his  majesty's 
said  plantations."     Whatever  relaxations  were   per- 
mitted in  the  operation  of  these  navigation  laws  in  the 
North  American  colonies,  the  I'nited  States  l)ecanie 
subjected  to  them  in  all  their  rigor  immediately  on 
assuming  an  independent  existence.     In  the  language 
of  Lord  Liver|HHd,  "Tlie  connection  which  had  so  long 
subsisted  l>etween  Great  liritain  and  the  countries  non- 
forming  the  I'nited  States  of  America  was  finally  dis- 
solved l)y  the  acknowledgment  of  their  independence 
in  the  year  1783  ;  the  ancient  commercial  system  aris- 
ing out  of  tliat  connection  uf  course  ended  with  it ;  and 
the  laws  by  whicli  the  trade  of  these  countries,  con- 
siderd  as  colonies,  had  hitherto  been  regulated  ceased 
to  have  etlect."      The  king,  Iiy  and  with  the  ailvice 
and  cimsent  of  his  privy  council,  was,  however,  vested 
with   autlmrity  to  regulate  the  future  commerce  l)e- 
tweon  (ireat  Itrit.iin  and  the  Tnited  .States.     The  first 
order  in  cnuncil   issued  after  the  iudependemc  of  the 
United  St.ites  ha<l  lieen  acknowledgeil  by  (ireat  lirit- 
ain, estalilished  the  following  regul.itions  : 

First.  Tliat  any  g(HHls,  the  imiM)rtiition  of  » liicli  iuto 
this   kingdom    is    nut    proliiliited    by   law,    being   tlie 
growth  or  pr<«luction   of  any  of  tlie  territories  of  the 
L'nited  States  of  America,  may  Iw  im|Hirtc<l  directly 
fnnn  thence  into  any  of  the  ports  of  the  kingdom,  not 
only  in  liritish  ships,  owned  by  llritisli  sulijocts,  and 
navigated  according  to  law,  but,  also,  in  ships  built  in 
the  countries  l)elonging  to  the  I'nited  States  of  Amer- 
ica,   and   owned    by  the   subjects  iif  tlii>  said   States, 
and  whereof  the    master  and    tlireu   fourths  of  the 
marines,  at  least,  am  subjects  of  the  I'nituil  iStutes. 
SecontUy.     Thi.t    any   goisls,    (wing   unnianufactureil 
(except  lish-oil,  blulilier,  wliale-lins,  and  spermaceti), 
and  also  any  pig-irou,  bar-iron,  pitch,  tar.  tur|ientiiie, 
rosin,  iKitash,  |>earl-asli,  indigo,  masts,  yards,  and  bow- 
sprits. Iwing  the   growth  or  prudui  tion  of  any  of  the 
territories  of  the    I'nited  .States  of  America,  may  be 
ini|sirted  directly  fnini  thence  into  any  of  the  jsirts  of 
(treat  liritain,  u|ion  payment  of  the  same  duties  as  tlie 
like  .sort  of  giMxIs  are,  or  may  be  subjected  to,  if  im- 
pnrti-d  from  any  llritisli  islaml  or  plantation  in  .\iiier- 
ica ;  anil  that  the  excepted  articles,  as  well  as  all  iilhers 
not  enumerated,  the  growth.  priMluctioii,  or  manufm- 
t ore  of  the  said  I'nitetl  .States,  shall  lie  admitted  on 
the   payment  of  the  same  duties  aa  are  levied  on  sim- 
ilar articles  when  iiii|«irted  fnnn  the  must  favored  na- 
ti<in.  except  such  nations  only  with  which  tre.ities  uf 
reciprocity   have   Iwen  established.      /Vi/n////.   It   was  , 
ordered  that  goiwls  and  merchandise,  being  the  growth, 
production,  or   iii.iiiiifacture  of  the   territuries  <if  the  ^ 
I'nited  States,  thoiigli  im|Hirted  in  ships  behinging  tn 
the    subject*  of  the   said   .States,  should  be  exempted 
from  the  alien's  duty.      Foiirlhit/.   It  was  pirmitled  to 
l»'  iiii|Hirted  into  the  other  Ameri<-an  and  \Ve...t  Imliaii  \ 
l«p..se«sions,  from  the   (sirts  of  the   I'nited   States,   in  I 
Ilrniih  ihi/iK  imli/,  such  articles  of  the  growth,  procluc-  | 
tion,  or  iiiaiiiifacturp  nf  any  of  the  said    States  (ex-  ; 
cept  Baited  provisions  and  the  prisliice  of  the  lisher-  ' 
iesl,  as  might  by  law,  befure  the  iude|H-iKleni'e  of  the 
I'nited  States,  liavelieen  imported  from  the  said  .States ; 
but    prohibiting   all    intercnurse    between  the    I'nited 
•Staten  and  the  said  Ameriian  and  West  Imliaii  posses- 
sions in  ships  belonging  to  litir.ens  cjf  the  I'nited  States. 
The  first  three  iinlers.  it  will  be  |M'rceived,  siis|iend, 
in  favor  uf  tbo  L'nited  Mtatcs,  that  pruvuiun  uf  the 
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navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain  which  enacts  "  that 
no  goods  or  commodities  whatsoever,  of  the  growth 
production,  or  manufacture  of  any  part  of  America 
are  to  he  imported  into  anj'  of  his  majesty's  Kuropean 
dominions  in  any  other  ship  or  vessel  than  such  as  do 
truly  belmiff  to  his  majcstj-'s  subjects,  and  navigated 
according  to  law,  in  the  manner  therein  describc<I,  un- 
der the  |)enalty  of  forfeiting  ail  such  goods  and  the 
ship  or  vessel  in  wliich  they  are  brought."  The  com- 
merce of  the  United  .States,  with  respect  to  certain 
articles  enumerated  (and  it  is  admitted  that  these 
articles  formed  a  princi|>ul  portion  of  the  American 
export  trade  at  that  period),  was  also  allowed  the  same 
preference  as  was  granted  to  the  remaining  American 
possessions  of  Great  Britain.  The  privileges  conferred 
on  American  commerce  by  this  order  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 
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Iron,  bar " 

ritch, per  last 
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Tob.ncro per  pouinl 

The  last  regulation  operated  to  exclude  United  .States' 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  liritish  possessions  in  .America 
including  tlie  West  Indies,  and  to  restrict  the  im|M)rta- 
tioii  iif  the  products  or  manufactures  of  the  said  .States 
ill  siu'li  po.ssi'ssious  to  Urtlish  ships  oiil;/,  navigated  ac- 
conling  to  law.     The  order  w.is  dictated  liy  a  spirit  of 
illiberality  and  sellishness,  universally  condemned  both 
in  r.ngland  and  the  United  States  ;  and  furnished  a  pri>- 
lilii-  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion  between  the  two 
go\ernineiits,  until  tlic  question  was  dclinilely  and  sat- 
isfactorily  settled  towanl  the  close  of  the  year  1H;I0. 
the  following  summary  exhibits  a  brief  abstract  uf 
the   separate  acts  of  the  dilTerent  State  legislature 
affecting  llrilisli  ccimnierce,  passed  between  17H;t  nii  i 
17H!):     Ilj-  laws  passed  in  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, and   Khode    Island,  vessels  owiu-d,  in  whole  or 
in  |«irt,  by  the  subjects  of  (ireat  liritain,  were  proliili- 
il<'d  from  taking  on   board,  in  these   provinces,  anv 
go(Kls  or  merchandise  of  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  these  States,  or  of  any  other  of  the  I'niteil  .St  itea  ■ 
and  such  vessels,  so  loailcd,  were,  together  with  their 
cargoes,  made  subject   to  seizure  and  condeninution. 
The  legislature  of  IViinsylvania  vested  in  (  oiif^ress  a 
|H)wer  to  prohibit   for  I,')  years  the  irnportatimi  or  ex- 
portation of  all  iner>  handise  in  vesstds  l)cl"ngiiii;  to  or 
navigated  by  the  subjects  of  any  nations  with  whiih 
Congress  shall  not  have  formed  treaties  of  coiniuenc. 
Ity  laws  pHsseil  in  .Massachusetts  and  liliode  l>|,ini| 
Congress  was  eiii|H)weied  to  ;proliibit  the  iiiipnrtiticm 
of    liritish    West    India    produce    in    liritish    \e.ss«N, 
.Vnother  law  was  enacteil,  in  I'ennsylvania,  iiii|Hisiii'r 
a  clnty  of  Is.  Ilil.  (lurrency)  per  ton  on  the  ve-^el»(,f 
every  nation  with  wlii<li  Congress  had  not  luac'e  trcatiti 
of  comiiierii'.      Ill  .Maryland,  a  duty  of  Is.  per  tun  was 
ini|Hi..ed  4in  all  foreign  shipping  except  Itritiah,  aridi<n 
liritish  a  duty  of  os.  fii'r  Ion.     In  I7M.S  Virginia  i«,.*iil 
a  law  iiii|Mising  a  duty  of  i)s.  |H'r  ton  on  llriti'.h  vessel*, 
and  half  that  anioiint  im  all  other  foreign  vessils.     In 
North  ('andiiia  tln'  disiriniiiiatioii   Ha<  still  ),'ri'atiT; 
the  ilutii's  on  liritish  \css(ds  entering  the  port-  of  lli.it 
State  JM-ing  ■'■'.  per  till,  while  that  on  all  other  hic  !.;a 
vessels  was  only  Is.  per  ton. 

Tlie  import  duties  of  the  dill'erent  Slates  cm  llrili-li 

i  cargoes  wen'  ecpially  <har«cteri/.eil  by  a  similar  -plrit 

'  of  n'taliation.    New  Hampshire,  .Massachiiseti-.  Itliol.i 

Island,    Vir^'inia,     .Maryland,     .South    Canilina,    ;iiil 

(ieorgi.t  ini|n<sed  discriminating  duties,  varying  li'iin'm 

to  10(1  per  cent.  1.11  liritish  cargoes  o\er  tho-e  hvied  m 

I  similar  iiiercliaiidiM'  iiii|Hirted  in  other  foreign  viwil-. 

I       The  elfect   of  these   idoutervaiiiilg   ami  retali.iton 

1  measim-s  can  be  traced  in  the  following  tables : 

I      Value  of  British  exports  into  the  L'nited  Stilei, 


GRE 


868 


ORE 


upon  an  average  of  six  years  before  the  war  of  inde- 
pendence, ending  with  1774,  $13,118,773  ;  of  six  years 
imding  with  1789,  $11,201,486  ;  annual  decrease  since 
the  war,  $1,912,287.  Annual  value  of  exports  from 
tlie  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  upon  an  average 
of  six  j'ears  before  the  war  of  inde|)endence,  ending 
with  1774,  $8,410,281 ;  of  six  years  since  the  war  of 
independence,  $4,361,452;  annual  decrease  since  the 
war,  $4,048,829. 

A  close  analysis  of  the  official  retiims  of  trade  dur- 
ing; this  period  will  show  that  tobacco  and  rice  were 
the  articles  upon  whi>  h  this  decrease  chiefly  fell.  The 
(|uaiitity  of  tobacco  exported  to  England  decreased 
iinnually,  upon  an  average  of  six  3-ears,  44,774,458 
(luunds,  valued  at  $2,798,390 ;  and  the  annual  decrease 
in  rice  exported  to  Kngland  from  the  United  States 
wu!<  259,036  cwt.,  valued  at  $9't.'t,326  ;  making  a  total 
(locrease  in  tobacco  and  rice  of  $3,741,710.  The  ton- 
n'i);c  employed  in  the  trade  during  the  two  periods 
aliove  designated  can  not  be  ascertained  with  accuracy. 
We  arc  enabled,  however,  to  supply  from  British  au- 
thorities the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  employed 
in  the  trade  l)ctween  tlio  two  countries  for  two  periods 
— ()f  three  years  before,  and  subsequent  to,  the  war  of 
independence : 

Number  and  tonnigo  of  vessels  annually  clearing 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  United  States,  on  an  average 
of  the  years  1770,  1771,  and  1772,  028— 81,951.  Num- 
ber and  tonnage  of  vessels  annually  entering  British 
ports  from  the  United  States,  on  a  lilie  average,  699 — 
'J1,.^I0;  total,  1327 — 173,491.  Number  and  tonnage  of 
UritLsb  vessels  clearing  from  British  ports,  annually, 
oil  an  average  of  the  years  1787,  1788,  and  1789,  272 — 
.^)5,785.  Number  and  tonnage  of  United  States'  ves- 
ncla  clearing,  annually,  from  British  ports,  on  lilie 
average,  157 — 25,726.  Numlier  and  tonnage  of  British 
vessels  clearing  from  the  United  States  for  British 
|)orts,  annually,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1787,  1788, 
mill  17«9,  261 — 52,595.  Numlrer  and  tonnage  of 
Tnited  States'  vessels  clearing  from  the  United  States 
for  llritisli  ports,  annually,  on  n  lilie  average,  16,1 — 
26,564  ;  total,  853 — 160,669.  Showing  a  decrease,  dur- 
ing the  periods  compared,  of  474 — 12,822. 

ilius,  in  the  very  infancy  of  our  eommcrcp,  the  dis- 
astrous effects  of  restrictions,  and  of  tlie  retaliatory 
measures  wliich  they  provoked,  were  exliiliitcd  as  well 
in  the  spirit  of  commercial  illiberality  and  antagonism 
which  they  engendered  between  the  two  countries,  as 
in  the  general  decrease  of  navigation  and  trade.  I'liat 
the  object  as  well  as  the  ellect  of  the  various  orders  in 
fouiu'il  relative  to  the  trade  between  (ireat  Britain 
and  tliis  coui\ty,  issued  from  1783  to  1794,  was  to  piir- 
ulyze  the  efforts  even  then  made  in  the  United  States 
to  ioMi|M'to  for  a  portion  of  that  trade  wliicb  Knglaiid 
liiiil,  lung  anterior  to  this  period,  wrested  from  Hol- 
land, and  now  seemed  to  regard  as  legitimately  lier 
own,  run  not  l)e  doubted.  A  British  statesman  (I'Ord 
LiverpiHil),  in  a  work  on  tliis  subject,  piildished  in 
1792,  remarks  :—"  That  this  imrease  in  our  shipping 
Is  to  lie  ascribed  to  i>ur  iiafii/iitidii  nistim  may  be  maile 
to  appear  from  recent  experience  in  the  application  of 
It  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States.  When  those 
I'ountries  were  part  of  our  plantations,  a  great  portion 
of  their  priHliite  was  transbip|>cil  to  (ircat  llritiin  anil 
our  West  India  Islands  In  Amtriinn  bullnmn  ;  they  had 
a  share  In  the  freight  of  sugars  from  those  i'ilanils  to 
(ireat  Britain.  Hut  siin'c  the  iiidependeme  of  those 
States,  since  tlnlr  ships  havo  been  exrliuled  frniii  niir 
plantations,  and  ttiat  trade  is  ir/iollt/ronjiiiiil  In  Hri'i.ih- 
hiiilt  .iliii)»,  we  have  gained  that  share  of  our  carrying 
trade  from  wliiih  they  are  uoii'  fsiltnUil,  and  we  miire- 
iiver  enjoy  a  lonslderable  proportion  in  the  carriage  of 
the  produce  of  the  United  States." 

The  commercial  policy  of  the  United  .States,  from 
the  very  infancy  of  the  government,  lias  been  to  en- 
courage reciprocity,  and  freedom  of  commerce  with  all 
nations  willing  to  adopt  a  similar  princi|de.     lu  thu 


report  from  the  Treasury  Department  on  the  subject 
of  commerce,  submitted  to  Congress  in  1791,  the  ba- 
sis of  a  commercial  system  was  suggested,  in  which 
the  Secretar}'  argued  that  duties  imposed  apoc  im- 
ports would  1)0  disadvantageous  in  building  up  trade. 
"  Instead,"  the  report  adds,  "  of  embarrassing  com- 
merce under  piles  of  regulating  laws,  duties,  and  pro- 
hibitions, it  should  be  relieved  from  all  its  shackles,  in 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Would  even  a  single  nation 
begin  with  tlie  United  States  this  system  of  free  com- 
merce, it  would  be  advisable  to  begin  it  with  that  na- 
tion." In  the  spirit  of  this  suggestion,  the  United 
States,  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783,  proposed  to  enter 
into  treaties  of  commerce,  not  only  with  (ireat  Britain, 
but  also  with  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.  Everj- 
overture,  however,  to  that  end,  was,  under  various 
pretexts,  rejected ;  and  it  was  not  until  five  years  after 
the  adoption  of  our  present  Constitution  that  Great 
Britain  could  be  induced  to  listen  to  any  propositions 
on  tlio  part  of  the  United  States,  having  in  view  the 
equalization  or  reciprocity  of  commercial  relations  be- 
tween the  two  nations. — Sv.xnv.KT'a  Statistical  Annnh, 
page  58.  Under  the  operation  of  their  navigation 
laws,  the  productions  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
could  only  be  imported  direct  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  in  British  vessels.  As  respects  the  United 
.States,  this  restriction  was  suspended,  as  already  ob- 
served, by  orders  In  council,  and  proclamations  issued 
in  pursuance  tliereof,  until  the  treaty  already  cited 
was  ratilied. 

The  following  tables  exhibit  tlio  details  of  the  im- 
port and  export  trade  between  fireat  Britain  and  t!ic 
United  States  from  1795  to  1807,  and  from  the  latter 
year  to  1815,  wlien  a  convention  of  reciprocity  was 
entered  into  and  ratified  lietween  the  two  governments : 


Ye>n. 

179.5 
17911 
1797 
179S 
1T99 
1800 


Kxporti  from  I  Importii  Into 
Grest  Brinln  llrfnl  Brimin 
to  Ihe  U.S.  'frumlhflU.S. 


♦n,7«0,6S0 
10,404,8fifl 
b,sT7,r)60 
8.9l!t,t!0il 
9,0!t4,70.'> 
11,7S9,«1.5 


if26.'i7(l,S90 
a0.270.1fiO 
2.\2Sa,99,') 
27,901,^45 
H.'),'2s2,790 
89,427,970 


Yean. 

1801 
1S02 

\mi 

ISlU 
18IV5 
1806 


Export*  from  I  Import*  Into 
Oroat  Ilrttnlil  Gnat  Brililn: 
to  the  U.  S.    from  theU.S.I 


eU.S.I 
7  T^^}K 


|87,587,6.'>0  ,»13,rS82,.' 
28,tM7,4.'S0  9,617,.'>20; 
28,.Sti4,05.'5  9,.'>70,490 
l(l,092,l;!0  8,257,!).'W) 
8.%7!W,82.'i  8,882,780 
4.S,()«.'>,«10       9,999,420 


The  preceding  table  is  derived  from  British  author- 
ities ;  and  though  it  exhibits  a  variance  in  almost 
every  instance,  more  or  less,  from  the  United  States' 
ollicial  reports,  it  is  believed  to  approximate  the  actual 
value  of  tlie  imports  and  exports  in  the  English  mar- 
ket. I'rom  1803,  when  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty 
of  1791,  relative  to  commerce,  expired,  there  was  no 
treaty  regulating  the  commercial  intercourso  between 
the  two  countries  until  1815.  It  is  true  a  treaty  was 
agrticd  to,  December  31,  1806,  l)ptween  Messrs.  Mon- 
roe and  I'inckiiey  and  the  commissioners  appointed  l>y 
•  treat  Britain  for  that  jiurposc ;  but  so  restrictive 
were  some  of  its  stipulations,  especially  as  resiiecting 
.\merican  commerce  with  the  East  Indies,  that  it  was 
rejected  by  the  I'resideut,  without  having  liccn  siili- 
iiiitted  to  the  Senate,  notwithstanding  it  contained 
a  stipulation  for  an  ei|uali/.atliiii  of  tonnage  and  other 
duties  in  the  Intercourse  between  the  United  .States 
and  the  dominions  of  (ireat  Itritalii  in  Europe.  This 
p''iniiplo  was  recognized  and  admitted  in  tho  comnier- 
clal  convention  of  .Inly  3d,  1815,  entered  into  between 
the  tivo  countries,  wllli  the  limitation,  however,  on  the 
part  of  England,  to  her  dominions  in  I'uropo.  Prior 
to  the  adoption  of  tlu.  treaty,  the  United  States  passed 
an  ait  repealing  all  the  discrliniiiatlng  duties  of  import 
and  toniiago  in  regard  to  the  vessels  of  such  nations 
as  sliould  extend  similar  favors  to  the  shipping  and 
produce  of  the  United  .States;  thus  carrying  into  prac- 
tical Working,  and  recommenillng  by  legislative  ex- 
ample, the  suggestion  of  .Mr.  .leil'erson  already  quoted, 
that  if  "even  a  single  nation  would  begin  with  the 
United  States  the  system  of  free  commerce,  It  would 
be  advisable  to  le-gin  It  with  that  nation."  We  recur, 
kiowovcr,  before  proceeiling  to  trace  the  operation  of 
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this  convention  in  the  labsequant  return*  of  trade,  to 
tlie  taUeK,  resuming  at  tiie  year  1806 : 


KxporU  from 
Onat  BriUln 
lo  lk<  V.  8. 


Import*  Into 
OraU  Britain     Vnra. 

from  IhitU.S. 


1806 
1807 

tsos 

1809 
1810 


•«s,o«a,«io 

89,606,601) 
1»,IWO,80S 
%V,»38,068 
38,0<6,&85 


19,999,420 
14,237,610 
4,181,710 
ll,026,«» 
18,(J2,0Sfi 


RtperU  ttmn 
Ureat  BrMa 
to  iha  U.  8. 


Import*  Into 
UrMI  Britain 
IVomtlMU.8, 


i  1811 
I  1S12 
I  1818 
1814 
I  1S15 


|7,in9,14fi 
20,677,960 
Rscord*  dfRtr 
S«,51fi 
(»,683,aOfi 


|ll,M7,07fi 
6,470,760 

lived  tiy  Mr*. 

118,100 
11,811,440 


In  Seybert's  Slatitlical  Annals  we  find  a  minute 
uialyBis  of  the  trade  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
(treat  Britain  during  the  years  designated  in  tlie  pre- 
vious tables. 

In  the  year  1793,  exports  from  the  United  States  to 
Great  liritain  were  estimated,  in  a  report  of  the  Sec- 
rctarj'  of  the  Treasury',  under  date  Decemlior  2;l,  1798, 
at  $9,S63,416,  and  tlie  import.i  Into  the  Ignited  States 
from  Great  Ilritniii  at  $ir),285,428,  leaving  a  balance 
in  favor  of  Great  Dritiiin  of  #5,922,012.  From  1793 
to  1800,  the  amount  of  manufactures  imported  Into  the 
United  States  from  Great  liritain  exceeded  in  value 
the  amount  of  similar  exports  to  nil  the  nations  in 
Europe,  as  will  l>e  seen  from  the  following  table,  taken 
from  British  returns : 

Amount  of  raanufiu^lurr*  oxported  from  throat 
Britain  t.i 


Voan.  ^ — _ 

Nation*  In  Riirf>pe. 

1798 H7.659,2«0 

1794 22,291.915 

179.^ 21,1IH.9U) 

1796 22,488,415 

1797 18,6*1.150 

1798 19.9«.s,2aa 

1799 22,7*>,(H0 

1800 !i7,5so,615 


The  I'nhril  Slain. 

♦  16,R6S.6ifl 
17,944.44,^ 
24,4«2..''60 
29,178,200 
24.H8«,ft8i» 
26,565,840 
88,481,105 
82.917.885 

Tlie  annual  valun  of  merchandise  exported  from  the 
United  .States  to  tlie  I'uropean  doniiiiions  of  (Jrcat 
Britain,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1H02,  1801,  and 
1804,  amounted  to  if'l«,i!(i."i,777 ;  and  on  a  isiinilar  av- 
erage, the  annu.ll  value  of  the  niercliandLse  lm|M)rtcd 
into  the  United  States  from  Great  Ilrltiiln  amounted  to 
#35,737,0.30;  showiiij;  an  annual  luilaniuof  f  17, 071,- 
253  against  the  United  States.  The  nnnuni  value  of 
British  produce  and  miinuficturo.s,  niid  of  foreign  and 
colonial  nienhandlso,  dlslini^iiUhcd  in  se|iarutu  col- 
umns, exporte<l  from  Great  llrituin  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  part.4  of  the  world,  iluring  the  years 
designated,  will  lie  seen  in  the  fuUnning  tables  : 


V 

*LIK  or  THf. 

KxrORTS   PKOM    ()11K»T    H 

KlT.ilX. 

•r   IHN  ».'»ti.i>, 

IMlni    >T«TRl.. 

TaMt. 

IM5 
1806 
1807 

I80S 
l'«9 
1810 
1811 

«D  n»  usnao  arana. 

TO    ALL    CtaTB 
INri  1  i<i\.;   THB 

Mil.li  uaan- 

(a«  oral  aid 

prodoo*. 

#^,057,04.1 
61.»''7,440 
5».2.i2..'i«ft 
2f..2iis.605 
86,292,.')00 
06.608,760 
l,SO<,Mft 

rnralgn  and 

coluslal 
fncrrhandlM. 

♦2".177.6,W 

2.H10.8I5 

1.257.145 

,S<C).&i5 

1.0I1.H40 

1,4«»4,6«5 

166,820 

Brill. Ii  r  lanii 

(arlarv*  aod 

prt'tliire. 

»2<ifi.H»4,71il 

21li.210.sMI 

2ii2..SW,.125 
204.1oS:i.W 
2M,218.'»il.'i 
241t.'<7M70 
174,.>s«,405 

K-'fitirii  anj 

rol.nlal        ; 
m^rrhaiidW. 

'♦.■«ll,2(MI.»4.'> 

4x.».h;i..'.25 

50.111  !I,»'MI 

4.\44<).H75 
7'*.«>74.7.V'S 
68.«.'W.H7ft  ' 
45,111,695 

The  aggregate  value  of  British  maniifticturivs  and 
prwluce  exfiort  tl  to  the  United  States  during  the  .trvrn 
years  designated  above,  was  <i302,.'>'<8,27(i,  making  an 
annual  average  of  $l3,2'.'fi,8'J(i ;  the  aggn-gate  value 
of  British  prtHliice  and  inanufaitiires  e.\|H>rted  to  all 
|iarts  of  the  world,  iiuluiliiig  the  Uiiitcil  Kfatis,  during 
thi'  same  periinl,  was  4il,.'i01,0II,)i'>ll,  making  an  an- 
nual average  of  <'2H,M(i;i,0'';.      The  aggregate  value 
of   foreign   and   colonial   iiierchanilise  ex|Mirteil  from 
(ireal   Britain  to  the  United  States  during  the  same 
|>erlml  was  #8, 782,070.  making  an  aiiniiil  average  of  j 
$l,2.''>4,.'>i1'.> ;  the  aggregate  value  of  similar  exports  to 
all   parts  of  llu)  World,   including  the    I'niled   .States, 
was  #:lM2,2IKi,l.V).       The    preciMling    figures    exhibit  ' 
many  ioteresting  facts  relative  to  the  trade  betwetm  I 
the  (wo  countries,  during  the  jhtIihI  which  intervened  ' 
between  1793  ami  IHIC.     The  exports  of  foreign  and  ■ 
ctibmial  men  handise  from  Great  Britain  to  the  I'nited  ! 
Statos  show  that  Ijigland  enjoyed  but  a  aniall  sharo  of  | 


our  carrying  trado ;  while  a  comparison  btitween  the 
totals  of  domestic  manufactures  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  to  all  other  parts  of  the  world,  will  ex- 
hibit the  importance  to  Great  Britain  of  unrestricted 
commereia!  intercourse  with  the  United  States. 

The  effect  of  the  restrictive  and  retaliutor}'  measures 
which  were,  at  this  period,  adopted  by  both  countries 
is  even  more  fully  illustrated  in  the  tonnage  employed 
In  this  trade  by  each,  respectively,  from  1790  to  18 1«. 
The  number  of  British  vessels  which  entered  and 
cleared  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
amounted  to  1715,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  382,. 
552  tons.  The  number  of  American  vessels  which 
entered  and  cleared  in  the  same  trade,  during  the  same 
period,  was  S245  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  516,702  tons.  In  1790,  657  British  vessels  were 
employed  in  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries  - 
in  1800  this  number  was  reduced  to  139.  In  1790  the 
American  vessels  employed  in  this  trade  amounted 
only  to  464  ;  in  1800  this  number  reached  as  high  as 
1057.  In  1789,  253  British  vessels  engaged  in  tliis 
trade  entered  British  |xirts  from  the  United  States 
while  358  vessels  cleared  in  the  same  trade.  In  a  pe- 
riod of  10  yejirs,  up  to  1799,  the  number  that  entered 
from  the  United  .States  was  reduced  to  42  vessels 
while  the  number  that  cleared  fell  to  57.  In  180G,  5i;i 
vessels  employed  in  the  trade  with  the  United  Statc.i 
entered  British  ports  ;  of  these  only  56  were  under  tlic 
British  Hug ;  and  of  tlie  576  vessels  that  cleared  from 
British  ports  in  the  same  trade,  only  39  were  Britisli. 

These  statistics,  which  arc  chiefly  compiled  from 
.Seyliert,  show  an  augmentation  of  tonnage  in  the 
United  States,  and  a  diminution  in  the  tonnage  of 
(treat  l'.ritaiu  engaged  in  the  trade  between  the  two 
countries,  well  calculated  to  excite  alarm  among  the 
shi|>-owners  in  Kngland,  and  even  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  government.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  it  was  at  that  period — if  it  has  notalwavs 
lieen — the  ptdlcy  of  (Jreat  Britain  to  sacritice,  if  neces- 
sary, the  interests  even  of  commerce  and  trade  to  tlin 
great  object  of  strengthening  her  naval  power,  it  will 
not  be  a  subject  of  suqirise  that  orders  in  council  and 
acts  of  Parliament  were  Issued,  in  ijuick  succcs>iun 
avowedly  designed  to  check  this  rapid  progress  nf 
.\merican  navigation,  and  drive  Amerit-an  ships  from 
the  carrying  trade,  even  as  respected  the  e.\|)ortation 
of  the  products  of  the  t'liited  States  to  other  countriis. 
"Trade,"  said  the  report  of  the  privy  council,  to 
whom  the  stiliject  was,  at  this  time,  referred  hy  his 
majesty's  orders,  "  was  consitlered  principally  as  the 
means  if  promoting  the  employment  of  ships,  ami 
was  encouraged  chiclly  as  it  condiiceil  to  the  one  great 
national  objeil  —the  naval  strength  of  the  country." 

It  was  the  universal  prevalence  throughout  Kiiglaml 
of  this  sentiment,  exhibited  upward  of  a  ceiiturv  in 
her  navigation  laws,  in  her  prohibitions  and  re>trii'. 
thins,  in  her  dilTerentiil  duties,  and,  above  all,  in  her 
colonial  system,  that  eiiiluddcned  the  privy  council  tu 
recoiiinieiid  to  his  majesty  "  that,  notwith^talllliIl|r 
their  itho  United  States')  extreme  anxiety  for  an  «r- 
raiigenient  on  the  principle  of  reciprocity,  if  Cuiigri'M 
sliouM  pri)|H>se  (as  they  certainly  will)  that  the  priiiri- 
ple  of  ec|Uttlity  should  be  extended  to  the  jsirU  of  our 
colonics,  and  that  the  ships  of  the  I'nited  States  shuuM 
be  there  treated  as  llritish  ships,  it  should  lie  answcri-ii, 
that  this  ileinaiiil  can  not  be  admitted  even  as  a  miIi- 
jeet  of  negotiation."  Hence,  but  little  could  lie  ex- 
|)eeled  fiom  the  Inatv  of  1794,  in  which  this  principle 
was  carried  out  to  the  fullest  extent  of  rigorous  re- 
strU  tlon  ;  and  hence,  al.so,  the  series  of  regulatiii„' 
ortlers,  acts,  and  ciuinter-acts,  which  were  nia.li-  th" 
iiftruments  iif  comniercial  warfare  between  tlu'  !»  > 
eoiintries  for  upward  of  a  ipiarter  of  a  century.  It 
would  lie  u  tcilions  task  to  present  even  a  syiio|isii  if 
the  different  restrietivo  and  retaliatory  measiirr. 
adopted  by  the  two  governments  during  this  len„' 
(leriod.     Were  it  oven  otherwise,  it  would  he  suptr 
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flnous  to  go  Into  minute  detaHg,  M  tM'legistation  of 
t>oth  govomments  during  ttiis  period,  as  freil  as  its 
effects  upon  the  commerce  of  tlie  two  countries,  are 
succinctly  sot  fortii  in  the  former  reports  issned  from 
this  department. 

It  will,  therefore,  sufRce  to  refer  to  the  tables  of 
trade  and  tonnage  already  given,  as  the  best  illustra- 
tiim  tliat  can  lie  offered  of  the  operation  of  these  meas- 
ures, and  of  the  total  inadequacy  of  restrictions  and 
priiliiliitions  as  a  necessary  means  of  fostering  commer- 
cial industry,  or  of  augmenting  the  naval  pov/er  of  a 
nation.  The  ablest  pons  in  England  have  l)een  cm- 
jilineil  in  demonstrating  that  it  is  to  other  can.ies  than 
tlie  navigation  laws  that  Great  Britain  owes  her  vast 
commercial  graatncss,  and  that  naval  ascendancy 
wliii'li  she  has  so  long  maintained  (MoGrf-oou,  Part 
i:i,  Kil.  ii.,  p.  1370)  and  it  is  a  question  still  unsettled 
wlu'tlicr  the  adoption  l)y  tlie  United  States  of  the  navi- 
gatiim  laws  and  the  restrictive  policy  of  (Jreat  Britain, 
evi'ii  as  a  means  of  protection  or  self-defense,  was  as 
lieneficial  in  its  ultimate  results  upon  the  commercial 
prosperity  of  the  country,  as  would  have  l)een  a  strict 
adhcrciico  to  tlie  maxim  of  Mr.  .Tefferson,  already 
citpil,  tliat  "  commerce  should  l)o  relieved  from  all  its 
shackles  in  all  parts  of  tlie  world."  Be  this  as  it  maj', 
tlic  enlightened  policy  which  now  rules  tlie  councils  of 
Great  llritain— a  policy  which,  at  this  distant  and 
remoto  period  in  British  history,  received  the  co-opera- 
tion an(l  support  of  two  of  Kngland's  greatest  states- 
men, Mr.  Pitt  and  Sir  Kolicrt  Peel — has  dissipated  the 
fallaiies  upon  wliich  past  legislation  was  iiased,  and 
has  ileiiumstratod  already,  in  the  lirief  period  of  live 
voars,  tliat  England  can  liest  compete  with  the  mer- 
chant-iiiurino  of  the  world  liy  placing  tlie  trade  of 
every  port  in  her  vast  dominions,  European  and  colo- 
nial, for  tlie  sliips  of  all  countries,  upon  the  footing  of 
an  unrestricted  coasting-trade, 

A  lilieral  tariff  of  duties,  especially  upon  articles  of 
prime  necessity  among  tho  great  masses  of  her  people, 
even  should  they  lie  classed  in  the  category-  of  luxu- 
ries, is  all  that  seems  now  wanting  to  perfect  the 
present  commercial  code  of  this  powerful  I^ingdom. 
The  present  duty  on  raw  tolia(?co  is,  at  least,  ll)<)0  per 
cent,  aliovo  prime  cost.  Tlie  commercial  convention 
of  IHl.S,  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
was  limited  to  four  years.  The  second  article  of  this 
treaty  provides  for  an  e(|uality  of  duties  on  imports 
anil  tonnage  in  the  ports  of  the  I'nited  States  and  the 
IKirls  of  the  British  territories  in  Euroiie.  M'ith  re- 
Plieot  to  im|M)rts,  this  equality  of  duties  applies  only  to 
srticles  lieing  tho  growth,  produce,  and  manufacture 
of  the  respecli\-o  countries.  The  intercourse  between 
the  I'nited  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  and 
AmiTican  colonies  is  not  to  he  art'ccted  by  any  provis- 
ions of  tho  convention  ;  "  but  each  party  is  to  remain 
in  complete  possession  of  its  rights  with  respect  to  I 
mich  intercourse,"  I'nder  the  stipulations  of  this 
convention,  tho  vessels  of  Great  Britain  are  exempted 
from  the  payment  of  tho  f.rirn  tonnage  and  import 
duties,  only  when  they  arrive  from,  and  their  cargoes 
are  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of,  the 
Hritish  dominions  in  Europe ;  and  tho  vessels  of  tho 
I'nited  States,  in  like  inamier,  are  adniitted  into  Brit- 
ish ports  on  terms  of  eipiality  us  to  tonnage  and  im- 
port duties,  with  British  vessels,  only  when  their 
cargoes  consist  of  merchandise  the  growth,  jiroduce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  Cniti'd  States,  The  etfect  of 
this  C(Uivention,  especially  of  its  restrictive  clauses, 
upon  the  shipping  interests  of  Great  llritain,  formed 
no  exception  to  the  general  rule,  that  all  shackles 
upon  cinniuerce  ultimately  recoil  ujion  Ihosu  by  whom 
they  an!  iniposej. 

In  the  iiractical  cousei|uences  of  this  urraiignment, 
us  was  stated  liy  tho  celelirated  lluskisson,  in  a  speech 
delivered  in  Parliament,  the  adhereu<uMif  Great  Brit- 
ian  til  another  part  of  her  navigation  laws,  instead  of 
serving,  appeared  to  that  statesman  to  have  ahauklud 
1  I  1 
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the  fihipping  Interests  of  that  conntry.  And  he  thai 
illustrates  his  position :  "  An  American  vessel,  on  her 
voyage  to  England,  is  freighted  with  a  cargo  wholly 
produced  in  the  United  States.  For  her  return  to 
America,  she  may  load  in  British  ports,  with  a  cargo 
partly  tho  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  other  conn> 
try.  This  a  British  ship  can  not  do  ;  for  if  a  British 
ship  were  to  bring  to  the  United  States  a  single  cask 
of  brandy,  or  a  piiio  of  wine,  she  would  be  liable  to 
seizure  and  forfeiture."  And  yet,  at  this  very  period, 
and  up  to  the  year  1830,  the  representatives  of  the 
American  government  were  pressing  upon  the  cabi- 
net of  England  the  justice  as  well  as  the  policy  of  un- 
restricted commercial  intercourse  between  all  the  ports 
of  the  two  countries,  but  without  success. 

In  1818  another  convention  was  ratified  between 
the  two  governments,  lij'  the  4th  article  of  which  that 
of  1816  was  continued  in  force  for  the  term  of  10  years 
from  that  date ;  and  in  1827  it  was  indefinitely  ex- 
tended and  continued,  either  party  being  at  liberty, 
on  giving  12  months'  notice  to  the  other,  to  annul  and 
terminate  the  said  convention.  No  terms,  however, 
would  lie  acceded  to  by  the  British  government  re- 
specting the  trade  with  her  American  colonies.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  various  acts  of  Parliament  and 
orders  in  couni^il,  as  well  as  tho  general  history  of  tho 
commercial  antagonism  and  reciprocal  exclusion  which 
marked  this  period,  belongs  more  properly  to  the  di- 
gest of  our  commercial  relations  with  the  English 
colonial  possessions.  It  is  true,  it  would  not  lie  diffi- 
cult to  trace  the  influence  of  this  controversy  in  the 
commercial  legislation,  more  particularly  in  relation 
to  tlie  tarriff  regulations  of  both  countries,  duriog  the 
entire  period  of  its  continuance.  Still,  the  general 
subject  belongs  to  a  review  of  our  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies of  (ireat  Britain,  and  to  tliat  portion  of  this  digest 
reference  is  made. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that,  in  the  convention 
of  1X27,  it  was  agreed  that  the  provisions  of  the  con- 
vention of  ]H1,5  should  lie  indefinitely  extended  and 
continued  ;  but  that  it  should  lio  competent,  neverthe- 
less, to  either  of  the  parties,  on  giving  12  months'  no- 
tice, to  annul  and  abrogate  the  said  convention.  No 
such  notice  has  been  given  by  eitlier  party,  and,  con- 
sequently, tho  convention  still  remains  in  force.  Since 
that  period,  however,  tho  commercial  policy  of  Great 
Britain  has  totally  changed,  '{"he  vast  piU  of  naviga- 
tion laws  which  contributed  to  build  up  her  naval 
]Hiwer,  and  extend  her  commerce  to  every  comer  of 
the  globe,  has  Ikmmi  swept  away  liy  tho  reforming 
iianil  of  a  more  liberal  legislation  ;  the  whole  frame- 
work of  her  tariff  jiolicy  has  been  demolished ;  the 
heavy  duties  on  the  various  classes  of  raw  material 
have  lieen  removed ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  articles  on  which,  for  revenue  purposes  only,  licavy 
duties  arc  still  retained,  tho  raw  produce  of  the  world 
is  linmght  to  the  store-houses  of  her  manufacturers, 
unincumbered  with  those  custom-house  charges  which, 
before  this  period,  absorbed  so  large  a  share  of  tho 
jirolits  of  their  industry  and  skill. 

The  act  of  12  and  l.'t  Victoria,  chapter  29,  passed  on 
tho  2(;th  .lunp,  ISIH,  introduced  this  now  era  in  the 
commercial  history  of  Groat  Britain,  The  leading 
provisions  of  this  act,  as  well  as  of  the  various  acts, 
onlers  in  council,  proclamations,  etc.,  which  it  super- 
seded, will  bo  found  at  length  in  a  report  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  IHri,'),  entitled  "  l'.\.  Doc.  No.  ,')2, 
Senate,"  pages  U  Hi.  Section  21  of  this  act  declares 
that  it  shall  come  into  operation  on  tho  Ist  day  of 
ilanuary,  IHol).  Thus,  at  length,  the  limbs  of  British 
conimerco  were  freed  from  tho  iiinions  by  which  it 
was  fettered  for  upward  of  two  centuries.  The  vis- 
ions of  Mr.  Pitt  weni  rtializoil  in  tho  liberal  policy  of 
Sir  lioliert  Peel's  enlarged  and  enlightened  statesman- 
ship. This  act  establishes  the  comprehensive  princi- 
ple of  admitting  into  tlio  |Hirts  of  (jreat  Britain,  or  into 
uny  Uritiitb  possessions,  goods  of  any  sort,  in  a  ship  of 
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•ny  coantrr,  from  any  part  of  the  world.  Such  pro- 
hibitions ami  rcRtrintions,  however,  as  wore,  Insfore 
the  panAage  of  thin  act,  deemed  necesnary  either  for 
the  ufety  or  for  the  protection  of  revenue  anil  mercan- 
tile interests,  still  remain  in  force.  The  following  Is 
■  brief  summary  of  such  prohibitions  and  restrictions, 
so  far  as  they  affect  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
United  Statas'  with  Creat  Hritain  : 

Books,  wherein  the  copyright  shall  be  first  8ul>siHt- 
in)(,  first  composed,  or  written  or  printed  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  printed  or  reprinted  in  any  other  coun- 
try, as  to  which  the  proprietor  of  sucli  copyright  or 
his  agent  shall  have  given  to  the  commissioners  of  cus- 
toms a  notice  in  writing  that  such  copyright  subsist.'), 
such  notice  also  stating  whrii  copyriglit  sliall  expire. 

Coin,  viz.. :  KaL^e  money  or  counterfeit  sterling ; 
silver  coin  of  the  reaiin,  or  any  money  purporting  to 
he  such,  not  l>eing  of  the  estaldished  stnndard  in 
weight  or  fineness ;  extracts,  es.icnccs,  or  other  con- 
centrations of  cofl'ee,  chicory,  tea,  or  tobacco,  or  any 
admixtures  of  the  same ;  malt.  I'rints,  indecent,  or 
obscene ;  paintings,  liooks,  cards,  lithogr.ipliir  or  other 
engravings,  or  any  other  indecent  or  obsi'enc  nrtir'.es. 
SnufT-work :  lobaccivstalks  stripiicd  from  the  leaf, 
whether  manufaiture<l  or  not ;  toliacco-stalk  Hour. 

The  following  gooils  pmhibitcd  to  l>e  im)M)rted  ex- 
cept in  transit,  and  suliject  to  such  regulations  and 
restrictions  as  the  t'ominUsioners  of  the  Treasiirv  may 
direct,  and  duly  rei>()rtpd  as  gcMxIs  in  transit:  I.  Ar- 
ticles of  foreign  mnnufactun-,  and  any  packages  of  such 
articles  liearing  any  names,  hr.nids.  or  marks,  being, 
or  purporting  to  lie,  the  names,  brands,  or  marks  of 
manufacturers  resident  in  the  United  Kingdom.  II. 
Parts  of  articles,  viz. :  Any  distinct  or  separate  iiart  of 
■ny  artii'lu  not  accompanied  by  the  otiier  part  or  all 
the  other  parts  of  such  articles  so  as  to  lie  complete 
and  [wrfcct,  if  such  articles  lie  sulijcctto  duty  acconl- 
ing  to  the  value  thereof. 

Tlio  following  giMMis  prohibited  to  lie  imported,  ex- 
cept subject  til  restrictions  on  im|Hiitution  (anns,  ani- 
mnnition,  gun|>owder,  or  any  other  gwHls,  niay  bo 
prohibited  by  proclamation  or  order  in  council):  I. 
Silt. — Manufactures  of  silk,  lieing  the  mnnufactures 
of  Kuro|M!.  unless  into  London,  Liver|>o<il,  Mull,  .South- 
ampton, lx>ith,  Dulilin.or  |Hirts  apiMiinted  by  the  com- 
missioners, or  into  Povcr  or  Kolkestone,  direct  from 
Calais  or  Koulogne,  and  unless  in  ships  of  .'Ml  tons'  liur- 
den  or  upwanl.  II.  Spirilf,  not  liciiig  pert'iinicd  or 
medicinal  spirits,  unless  in  ships  of  .'lO  tons'  burden  at 
least,  and  in  casks  or  other  vessels,  each  of  such  casks 
or  other  vessels  lieiug  of  the  contents  of  "JCl  gallons  at 
least,  and  duly  re|iorte<l,  or  In  glass  iHiltles,  or  stone 
bottles,  not  exceeding  the  size  of  three-pint  Ixiltlcs, 
and  behig  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  importing  ship,  ami 
July  rp|iortf«l.  III.  Tiibnrm,  .Vmh//',  Seii<ir»,  Ciijunl- 
hu  nr  ('iifnrfttnt. — l.'niess  in  ships  of  not  less  than  MO 
tons'  bunlen,  and  into  |Mirts  approved  liy  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Customs.  IV.  Tobacco,  scgars,  or 
snuff,  unless  in  (lai'kagcM  each  lontuining  not  less  than 
80  |Kiunds'  net  weight.  Tobacco  and  nnulffor  private 
use,  in  packages  under  the  legal  si/.e,  may  tie  adniit- 
te<i  by  special  leave  of  the  Hoard,  provldeil  it  lie  for 
the  use  of  the  |ierson  to  whom  it  is  consigned,  and  be 
inserti-<l  in  the  manifest  and  re|K>rt,  th<'  appliialion 
and  proof  lieing  made  by  such  (lerson.  V.  t'igarillos 
or  cigarettos,  unless  in  packages  cai^li  contahiing  not 
less  than  7.j  [Hiunds'  net  weight.  VI.  If  anv  g<Hids 
lie  imivirtcd  contrary  to  the  foregoing  pruhiliitlons  and 
TMtrictimu,  tbo  same  to  be  furlcitad. 


The  following  are  the  only  ports  into  which  tobacco 
and  snuff  can  be  imported,  viz. : 

J-Mijlatul. — London,  Liverpool,  Southampton,  Fal- 
mouth,  I.jinca8ter,  AVhitehaven,  Plymouth,  Newcas- 
tle, Swansea,  Hull,  Preston,  Cowes,  Bristol. 

Scotland.  —  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  Aberdeen 
Leith,  Greenock, 

Ireland. — Dublin,  Belfast,  Cork,  Galway,  Limerick 
Londonderry,  Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wexford 
Drogheda. 

The  43d  section  of  IC  and  17  Victoria  provides  that 
no  goods  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  imported  from  any 
particular  place,  unless  imported  direct  from  siicli 
place,  and  shall  have  bcoii  there  laden  on  board  tlio 
importing  ship,  either  as  tho  first  shipment  of  suih 
go<ids,  or  after  the  same  shall  have  lieen  actuallv 
landed  at  such  place. 

Section  11  (chapter  107)  of  16  and  17  Victoria  do- 
clures  that  it  shall  be  lawful  to  imjiort  into  tho  I'liitud 
Kingdom  any  goo<ls  not  prohibited,  and  to  warchouso 
such  a.i  are  subject  to  duties  of  customs,  in  duly  up. 
proved  warehouses,  without  payment  of  duty  on  their 
first  entering  ;  but  the  duties  on  the  following  gmsls 
and  such   other  goods  as  tho  Commissioners  of  the 
Treasury  may,  from  thne  to  time,  direct,  sliall  be  |,uij 
on  tho  first  importation  thereof,  viz. :    corn,  gr.iin 
meal,  and  flour,  and  wood  goods  from  British  posso$. 
sions.      No  goods  except  diamonds,  bullion,  lobsters 
and  fresh  fish  of  British  taking,  and  imported  in  Ilrit- 
Ish  ships,  which  maybe  landed  without  rc|Kirt  or  en- 
try, shall  be  unshipped  or  be  landed  on  Suudivs  or 
holidays,   nor  on  any  other  days  except   between  n 
o'chick  in  the  morning  and  I  o'clock  in  the  afteriiiiiin 
from  the  1st  of  March  until  the  1st  of  November ;  ami 
lietwcen  !•  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  4  o'.Iock  in  the 
aftcrncwn  from  the  1st  of  November  until  the  1st  of 
Marcli,  or  during  such  other  hours  as  may  lie  a|iiin|tit. 
ed  liy  the  commissioners  ;  nor  shall  any  gisids  he  uii- 
shipped  or  landed,  unless  in  the  presence  or  with  tlie 
authority  of  a   customs  ofliccr ;    nor  shall   thev  he 
landed,  except  at  some  legal  nuay,  wharf,  cr  other 
duly-appointed  place  ;  nor  shall  any  goods,  after  h;iv. 
ing    lieeii    transhipped,   lio    removed    into   uiiv  other 
craft,   without  permission  of  such  officer,  uiich'r  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture ;  and  if  any  goiMis  shall  he  mi- 
shipped  for  the  prrpose  of  lieing  landed  after  iliie  entry 
thereof,  thcv  shiill  be  fortliwith  removed  to  nml  himhvl 
at  the  place  at  whiih  the  same  are    iiitendeil  to  lie 
lauded  ;  and  in  default  thereof,  such  gisids  s|i;i||  i,, 
forfeitcil,  together  with  the  barge  or  other  vessel  era. 
ployed. 

The  master  of  evcrj*  ship,  whether  laden  or  in  hal. 
Ia.st,  shall,  within  '1\  hours  after  arrival  from  imrls 
tieyonil  the  seas,  and  liefore  bulk  be  bnikeii,  make  iliio 
ri'iHirt  of  such  ship  in  tlio  form  following,*  or  to  the 
same  cfl'cit,  embracing  the  several  partiiiilar-i  iniii- 
cated  therein  ;  and  if  tho  cargo  of  such  ship  shall  have 
been  laden  at  sevcraJ  places,  he  shall  state  the  namo, 
of  those  places,  ill  the  onlcr  of  lime  in  wliieli  the  same 
were  laden,  opjMis  te  to  the  particulars  of  the  goodi  w 
laden  ;  and  failin,;  so  to  do,  or  if  any  of  the  partieul:ir< 
cont^iined  in  such  rcinirt  be  false,  the  iiiahter  shall  l.r- 
fcit  4.'1()0  (%.'itlO).  The  master  of  every  ship  ariivin,' 
from  jKirts  beyond  the  seas,  at  the  tiuie  of  inakini;  re- 
|Hirt,  if  required,  sliall  deliver  to  the  collector  ir 
roiii|itrollcr  the  bill  of  lailing,  or  a  copy  therecif,  •  r 
any  part  of  the  cargo  laden  on  board,  and  shall  .in'-wir 
all  sui'li  ipiestioiis  relating  to  the  shi|i,  <',ir|,'o,  irrw. 
aud  voyage,  as  he  shall  put  to  him  ;  and  in  ease  of  fail- 
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nre  or  refawl,  or  to  answer  truly,  or  to  produce  such 
liill  of  lading;  or  copy  ;  or  if  the  same  be  fulse  ;  or  if 
any  dill  of  laditi);  1)6  uttered  or  produced  liy  any  mas- 
ter, and  the  goudH  npecifled  therein  shall  not  have  heen 
bona  fide  shipped  on  board  such  ship  ;  or  if  any  bill  of 
lailin)(  uttered  or  produced  bj-  any  master  shall  not 
have  been  signed  by  him,  or  any  such  copy  shall  not 
have  been  received  previously  to  his  leaving  tho  place 
where  the  goods  expressed  therein  were  shipped  ;  or, 
if  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  within  four  leagues  of 
tho  coast  of  tho  TTnited  Kingdom,  Ixilk  l)e  broken,  or 
nny  alteration  made  in  the  stowage  of  tho  cargo  so  as 
tn  fiicilitate  the  unlading  of  any  part  thereof ;  or  if 
any  part  t)e  staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard, 
or  nnv  package  l)e  opened,  in  everj'  such  case  the  mas- 
ter sliiill  forfeit  i'lOO  (fiftOO). 

A  perfect  entry  shall  l>e  made  before  unshipment, 
by  the  importer  or  his  agent,  of  all  goods  liable  to  duty 
and  intended  for  home  use  on  tho  landing  thereof,  and 
the  particulars  thereof  shall  agree  with  those  of  tho 
report,  and  anj*  certiticate  of  origin  or  other  document 
conferring  a  lienefit  by  the  distinction  ;  and  whenever 
the  value  of  any  gomls  is  required  to  l)e  stated  in  the 
entry,  the  importer  or  his  agent  shall  declare  to  the 
same  at  the  foot  thereof.  It  is  competent,  under  the 
provisions  of  16  and  17  Victoria,  chapter  107,  section 
67,  f(ir  the  officers  of  the  customs  to  detain  goods 
wliii'li  appear  to  them  to  lie  undervalued;  in  which 
case,  they  shall  forthwith  give  notice  in  writing  to  the 
party  entering  the  same,  and  stating  tho  value  thereof 
as  e.itiniated  by  them  ;  either  delivering  such  notice  in 
person,  or  transmitting  it  by  post  to  the  address  stated 
in  the  entry  ;•  and  the  commissioners  shall,  within 
seven  days  after  tlie  detention  of  such  goo''..-,,  deter- 
mine either  to  deliver  them  on  the  entry  or  retain 
them  fur  tlie  use  of  tho  crown ;  in  which  latter  case, 
tliev  sliall  cause  the  value,  as  stated  in  tho  entry,  to- 
getiier  with  5  per  cent,  additional,  and  the  duty  alreadj' 
paid,  to  bo  paid  to  the  party  entering  them,  in  full  sat- 
isfaction for  such  goods  ;  or,  on  application,  may  per- 
mit s\ich  jierson  to  amend  his  entry  at  sucli  value. 

Sections  6(i  to  73  of  the  act  already  cited  require 
that,  with  each  entry,  two  or  more  duplicates  shall  be 
delivered,  in  which  all  sums  ornumbt.s  may  l)e  ex- 
presseil  in  figures,  and  tho  ntmiber  of  duplicates  sluiU 
1)0  su<li  as  tho  collector  or  comptroller  may  require. 
Importers  or  agents  willfully  failing  to  comply  witli 
these  regulations,  so  far  as  applical)le  to  the  goods  en- 
tered by  them,  shall  pay  £i(\  (♦1()0).  No  entry  shall 
lie  valid  unless  the  goods  are  properly  descril)ed  therein 
by  tlio  denominations,  and  witli  tlio  character  and  cir- 
cumitances  according  to  whitli  such  goods  are  charged 
with  duty,  or  may  l)e  imported  either  for  home  use,  or 
to  be  warelioused  for  exportation  only.  If  any  goiwls 
or  other  tilings  slmll  1)e  found  concealed  in  any  way, 
or  paclieil  to  deceive  the  otlici'rs,  in  any  package  laniled 
ill  p)irsiiancc  of  any  entry,  such  |iackiigo  anil  its  entire 
contents  shall  I)e  forfeited  ;  and  if  any  goods  not  duly 
entered  Khali  be  taken  or  delivered  from  any  sliip  or 
warehouse,  the  same  shall  be  forfeited. 

It  is  provided,  however,  that  no  entry  sliall  lie  re- 
quired in  respeit  of  passengers'  bnggage,  which  may 
he  laniled.  cxauiinecl,  and  deiivercil  as  the  coniiuission- 
ers  may  direct ;  but  if  prohibited  or  uncustomed  goods 
lie  fiiiinil  rmiecaled  therein,  either  before  or  after  land- 
in);,  the  same  shall  bo  forfeited,  together  with  the  other 
articles  of  tho  |)aeknge.  Surplus  stores,  not  lioiug 
merchandise,  nor  deemed  excessive,  may  bo  entered 
for  private  use,  or  warelioused  for  future  use  as  ship 
•tores,  although  they  can  not  lie  legally  im|K)rted  as 
merchandise.   At  ports  wliere  agents  fur  the  clearance 

•  In  cases  In  which  artlrlcH  nliall  havn  been  iiiiilervalueil, 
or  eiitcreii  under  »  vroii);  dcuominuliiiii,  niiil  llic  iIltTiTeuce 
iif  duty  shall  not  exceed  £10  (♦•Ml),  the  coll.clor  and  comp- 
Irollcr  may  permit  the  entry  to  bo  ninended,  on  proof  that  no 
iniiid  had  lieen  Inlciidi'd,  tnkliiK  a  deposit  nut  exceeding  il'i 
($10)  to  nhido  tho  Uoard'a  decision. 


of  ships,  goods,  or  baggage  shall  b«  required  to  be 
licensed,  any  person  not  so  licensed,  or  duly  appointed 
a  clerk  to  a  person  licensed,  acting  as  such  agent  or 
clerk,  or,  whether  licensed  or  not,  making  entr}-  of 
any  goods  without  tho  authority  of  the  proprietor  or 
consignee,  shall  for  sucii  offense  forfeit  £20  (i|100) ; 
but  no  such  penalty  shall  extend  to  persons  acting  fur 
dock  companies,  or  otherwise  authorized  by  law  to  pass 
entries,  or  to  any  merchant,  im|)orter,  or  consignee  of 
goods,  acting  himself  in  respect  thereof  ;  or  any  clerk 
or  servant  exclusively  employed  by  him,  or  liy  any 
such  person  in  copartnership.  OtHcers  of  customs 
may  require  of  persons  applying  to  transact  business 
on  account  of  others  a  written  authority,  and,  in  de- 
fault of  its  production,  refuse  to  transact  such  business. 
Officers  of  customs  may  take  samples  of  goods  fur  ex- 
amination, for  ascertaining  the  duties  payable  thereon, 
or  for  such  other  purpose  as  the  commissioners  may 
deem  necessar}-,  and  dispose  of  the  same  in  the  manner 
they  n;aj'  direct. 

If  within  fourteen  days  after  the  arrival  of  the  ship 
(exclusive  of  Sundays  and  holidays),  tho  importer  shall 
not  make  entry  of  his  goods,  or,  having  entered,  shall 
not  within  that  time,  or  witliin  such  further  period  as 
tho  commissioners  shall  direct,  land  the  same,  the  offi- 
cers may  convey  the  same  goods  to  the  <iueen's  ware- 
house ;  and  whenever  tho  cargo  of  any  ship  shall  have 
been  discharged  within  fourteen  days,  excepting  only 
a  small  quantity,  the  officers  of  customs  may  forth- 
with convey  such  remaining  goods  to  the  queen's 
warehouse  j  and,  also,  at  any  time  after  arrival,  may 
convey  any  small  parcels  or  packages  of  goo<ls  to  the 
queen's  warehouse,  there  to  remain  during  the  re- 
nminder  of  such  fourteen  days,  for  due  entry ;  and  If 
the  duties  on  goods  so  conveyed  to  the  queen's  ware- 
house be  not  paid  within  three  months  afterward,  or 
within  such  further  period  as  the  commissioners  may 
direct,  together  with  all  charges  of  removal  and  ware- 
house rent,  such  goods  nuiy  l)0  sold,  and  the  proceeds 
tliercof  be  applied,  first,  to  the  payment  of  freight  and 
charges,  next,  of  duties,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  shall 
be  paid  to  the  proprietor  on  his  application  for  the  same  j 
but  if  such  goods  be  of  a  ))erisliablo  nature,  the  com- 
missioners may  forthwitli  direct  their  sale,  and  ap))ly 
the  proceeds  thereof:  provided,  always,  that,  if,  48 
hours,  or  any  earlier  period  after  the  report,  is  specified 
in  the  bills  of  lading  for  the  discharge  of  cargo,  the 
importer,  etc.,  neglect  to  enter  and  land  the  same 
within  sui'li  48  hours,  tho  master  or  owner  of  such 
ship  may  tlien  himself  enter  and  lanil  such  goods. 
Wlicncver  goods  shall  remain  on  board  ship  lieyond 
the  period  of  11  days  after  arrival,  or  beyond  any  fur- 
tlicr  |)eriiHl  the  commissioners  may  allow,  such  ship 
shall  be  detained  by  the  proper  officer  until  all  ex- 
penses lie  paid  for  watching  and  guarding  such  goods 
lieyimd  tho  prescribed  period,  not  exceeding  us.  ($1  20) 
|H)r  diem,  and  for  removal  to  tlio  queen's  warehouse, 
provided  they  be  removed. 

if  goods  be  removed  from  any  ship,  quay,  wliarf,  or 
other  place,  previous  to  the  examination  tliercof  by  the 
pro])cr  ofticer  of  the  customs,  unless  under  the  care  or 
autliority  of  sucli  officer;  or  if  goods  entered  to  be 
wiirehoiised,  or  rc-warelioused,  shall  be  carried  into 
the  warehouse,  unless  with  tlic  authority  or  under  the 
cure  of  tlie  pro|ier  officer,  and  In  sucli  manner,  liy  such 
persons,  within  such  time,  and  by  such  roads  or  ways 
us  the  officer  shall  direct,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited. 
.Ml  goods  warehoused  shall  be  deposited  in  the  (Mick- 
ages  in  which  they  shall  liavo  been  im|)orted,  except 
such  goods  as  are  permitteil  to  Hie  shipjied*  on  tho 
quay,  or  bulked,  sortcil,  lotted,  )iacked,  or  re-packed 
in  the  warehouse  after  the  landing  tliercof,  in  which 
case  they  sliall  be  dc|Misited  in  thu  packages  in  which 
tliey  shall  bo  when  the  account  thereof  Is  taken  by  the 


*  Tho  temporary  truiifer  of  goods  from  one  package  tc 
another. 
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proper  officer ;  and  If  ouch  ffOotlH  are  not  no  depoiited, 
or  if  any  altemtion  fthall  aftervanl  lie  made  in  tliem, 
or  in  tlie  parking  tborrof  In  the  wnrehonne,  or  if  tliey 
<haU  be  removed  witliont  the  presonre  or  nnndion  of 
tho  proper  officer,  except  for  dcllvcrlnf^  under  the 
proper  warrant,  order,  or  authority  for  that  purpose, 
thoy  ohall  be  forfeited. 

All  (^ood.t  deposited  in  warehousoK  shall  lie  clenre<l, 
either  for  home  use  or  exportation,  at  the  expiration 
of  five  years  from  the  date  of  warehousing,  or  within 
such  further  period  and  in  such  cases  as  the  Commis- 
sioners  of  the  Treasury  shall  direct,  iinless  the  owner 
or  proprietor  of  such  KnmU  lie  ilesinius  of  rc-ware- 
housing  them ;  in  which  case  they  shall  lie  examined 
by  the  pro|)er  officers,  and  the  duties  due  on  any  defi- 
ciencies or  difierence  between  the  quantity  ascortainetl 
on  landing  and  the  quantity  then  foi|nd  to  exist,  sulw 
ject  to  such  allowances  as  are  by  law  jiemiltted  in  re- 
spect thereof,  together  y.  ith  the  necessarv"  ex|iense 
attendant  thereon,  shall  lie  )mid  down,  and  the  qunn- 
tity  so  founil  shall  lie  re-warehoused  in  the  name  of  the 
then  owner  or  prtiprietor  thereof,  in  the  same  manner 
as  on  first  im|iortiitlon. 

If  any  warehouse<l  goods  shall  not  lie  duly  cleared, 
exporte<i,  or  re-warehoused,  and  the  duties  due  on  the 
deficiencies  shall  not  lie  paid  dow  n  at  the  expiration  of 
five  years  from  the  previous  eiitr>-  an<l  warehoiisiin;, 
or  within  such  further  period  as  shall  lie  directed,  the 
same,  if  worth  the  iluty,  after  one  month's  notice  to 
the  warchouso-kee|>er,  shall,  with  all  convenient  s|ieed, 
be  sold  eit.'jcr  for  home  use  or  exportation,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  vai-ehouse-keepcr,  and  the 
proceeds  thereof  lie  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  du- 
ties, warehouse  rent,  and  charges,  and  tho  suqilus,  if 
any,  Iks  paid  to  the  owner  or  pniprietor.  if  known  :  but 
if  he  can  not  I*  found,  the  suqilus  shall  lie  carried  to 
the  crown's  account,  to  abide  the  claim  of  such  party  on 
his  ap[iearlng  and  making  it  goiHl ;  and  if  such  goods  lie 
not  worth  the  duty,  then,  after  one  month's  notice,  the 
same  may  be  exiiorted  or  destroyed,  with  or  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  owner  thereof,  or  the  pro]iriet(ir 
of  the  warehouse,  as  the  c<immissioners  shall  see  fit: 
and  the  duties  due  u|«in  any  delielencies  not  allow«l 
by  law  sliull  be  paid  by  the  proprietor  of  the  ware- 
bouse. 

The  commissioners  of  iust<ims  may  jiermit  ,:ny 
goods  to  Ik-  taken  out  of  the  warehouse  without  pay- 
ment of  duty,  fur  such  purjiose  or  for  such  |ii'ri(Kl  as 
to  them  shall  apiiear  exp4Mlient,  and  in  such  (|uanti- 
ties,  and  under  su<  h  regulations  and  restrictions,  and 
with  such  sec  uriiy,  by  Umd,  for  tlie  due  return  there- 
of or  the  |iayment  of  the  duties,  as  they  may  ilir  it. 
No  wandioused  gcnuls  hhall  Iw  tiiketi  or  (lelivered  from 
tho  warehouse,  except  upon  clue  enfri'  fi>rex|iortiitiiin, 
under  the  care  of  the  pnijier  ofiicers,  or  n|Hin  due  en- 
tn-  and  payment  of  the  full  duties  for  home  use,  ex- 
cept go<sls  delivered  into  the  charge  of  the  searchers 
to  lie  ship|ie(l  as  stores,  in  such  ipiantitics  as  the  ccd- 
lector  or  coniptroller  shall  allow,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  I'ommlssiiiner'i. 

I '(Kin   the  entry  of  goods  to   lie  cleared   from  the 
•  arehnuse  for  home  use,  the  jHTson  enlerin;;  the  same  j 
shall  delirer  a  bill  of  entry  and  iliiplicates  thereof,  in  ' 
like  nianm  r  and  form,  and  containing  the  same  par- i 
ticulurs.  as  are  herein  In'fore  recpiireil  cm  the  entry  of 
goods  to  Im'  dcliveri-d   for  Imnie  use  on   the   binding 
Ihereiif.  an   far  as  the  same   may  be  uppliiable,  and 
shall  iMiy  down  to  the   pni|M'r  olficor  of  the  customs  | 
the  full  duties  thereon,  not  being  less  in  amoiiiit  than  | 
according  to  the  acc-rtunt  of  the  i|nantity  t.iken  by  the  j 
pro|Hir  ofiiier  on  the  first  entry,  except  as  to  the  fed-] 
lowing  gcMsls,  viz. :  tobacco,  wine,   spirits,  figs,  cur-  j 
rants,  raisins,  and  sugar:  the  duties  whereon,  when  { 
cleared  from   the   warelmiise   for  home   use,   shall    be  j 
charge.1    upon    the    ijuantity  ascertained    by  weight,  | 
niea«ure,  or  strength,  at  the  time  of  actual  delivery  ; 
thereof,  uiflcss  there  is  rcasomible  ground  to  8Up[x>se  ; 


that  any  portion  of  the  deficiency  between  the  weight 
ascertained  on  landing  and  first  examination,  and  that 
ascertained  at  the  time  of  actual  deliver^-,  haa  lieen 
caused  by  illegal  or  improper  means ;  in  whiuh  case 
the  proper  officer  of  cuit<ims  shall  ninke  such  allow- 
ances only  for  loss  a«  he  may  consider  fairly  to  have 
•risen  from  natural  evaporation  or  other  legitimate 
cause.  When  any  deficiency  occurs  in  goo<ls  charge- 
able  to  pay  duty  according  to  value,  the  value  thereof 
shall  lie  estimated,  as  nearly  as  conveniently  ma}-  bo 
by  the  offic!ers  of  customs,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  like  sort  of  goods.  No  duty  shall  he 
charged  in  re»|iect  of  any  deficiency  in  goods  entered 
and  cleared  from  the  warehouse  for  exportation,  un- 
less the  officers  of  customs  luvo  reasonable  ground  to 
sup|sise  that  such  cle(ic>ieni-y  or  part  thereof  hiui  arisen 
from  illegal  abstraction. 

No  entry  for  home  consumption,  from  and  after  the 
pa.ssing  of  this  act  (customs  consolidation  act,  Iti  .imi 
17  Vict.,  chap.  1071,  shall  lie  received  for  any  tinilier 
or  wochI  gomis  in  bond,  for  n  less  quantity,  at  any  nnn 
time,  than  b  loads,  unless  such  wood  gocMls  shall  lie 
delivered  by  tjile,  in  which  case  the  entrj*  mav  he 
pass«>d  for  any  quantity  not  less  than  240  pieces  ;  and 
no  less  qiuintity  shall  bo  deliverod  in  virtue  of  any 
such  entry,  at  any  oue  time,  than  1  load  of  such  tini- 
lier  or  wood  gocxls,  or  than  IK)  pieces,  if  delivered  lv 
tale.  No  pack  or  panel  of  playing-canls  iniportpd 
Into  the  I'nited  Kingdom  shall  lie  sold  or  kept  for  sale, 
without  being  separately  inclosed  in  a  wrapper  pro- 
vided by  the  Commissioners  of  Inland  Revenue,  with 
such  device  thereon  as  they  may  direct,  and  securelv 
fastened,  so  that  such  wrapper  can  nut  lie  opened  witlj. 
out  being  destroyed ;  and  persons  selling  or  otlerinjt 
for  sale  any  pack  or  |>arcel  of  jilaying-cards  not  separ- 
atety  inclosnl,  etc.,  sluill  lie  liable  to  a  penalty  of  .£10 
(<'f'0),  and  the  goods  to  seizure. 

Thu  first  and  immediate  effect  of  these  iilHTuI  re. 
fcirnis,  introduced  by  the  acts  and  roguLitiims  junt 
cited,  and  lirioriy  comlensed  so  far  as  they  n'liite  to 
foreign  commerce,  is,  that  a  largo  bulk  of  our  Ir.idf 
with  France  is  now  coaried  on  by  means  of  /riia<// 
through  Knglish  jsirts.  This  branch  of  trade  in  Is.ll 
increased  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  Knghmtl  to 
the  extent  of  $11, 118,1%  ( t'2.'J«i,ti,l!t>,  ami  in  lS;V.»tci 
the  extent  of  $12.H22,14.i  (i;2,MH,4'J!t).»  The  in- 
cn'ase  in  Hritish  toimage  in  4  years  after  the  [lassajje 
of  the  act  (12  and  13  Victoria,  chap.  210,  was  as  Vigh 
as  7<Kl.0iKI  tons,  and  the  numlier  of  saihirs  whs  miij. 
mented  to  the  amount  of  at  least  20,()00.  Tims  fireat 
llrilain  herself  derived  the  first  fruits  of  a  pciliiv  sn 
comprehensive  and  lilieral.  Tho  only  n^stricticm— if 
we  exc'cpt  her  tarifi'  duties  which  beor  with  f\«vh\ 
rigor  u]xin  one  of  our  leading  staplest — which  tin-  ail 
of  iXV.l  has  left  untouched,  was  that  whii-h  related  tn 
the  coasting  trade  of  (ireut  Itritain  and  her  culonial 
dominions. 

In  iNo-l  (March  Hi).  I-onl  Stanley  introduced  in  tlie 
Mouse  of  Lords  his  bill  for  the  re|ieal  of  the  ri'^ula. 
tions  which  then  govenied  the  coasting  trade  uf  (inut 
llritiiin.  Ilc>  was  of  opinion  that  it  would  lie  a  narron 
and  foolish  course  of  reasoning  to  mike  the  i cuninrrre 
"f  (ireat  liritain  in  any  way  de|i»'iiilent  on  the  IVarsur 
inexjierience  of  other  nat'.ons.  "  We  sliciuld,"  he  re- 
marked, "  go  on  fcarle  'y  and  inileiienilciilly  in  our 
course  of  improvcnu'.'  ..  and  show  our  ccinlidi'ni'e  in 
the  principles  we  advocated  by  the  sinierity  and  emr- 
gy  with  whirli  we  enforced  them,  lly  the  repeal  nl 
tho  laws  of  this  cciuntry  with  reference  to  iiur  riia,<t- 
ing  trade,  there  was  no  cloiilit  that  Anieriia  ivciujii. 
in  time,  sue  that  it  was  to  her  advantage  to  Imld  nut 
to  us  the  sauu'  lienelits  we  extcnclcMl  to  her,  and  ullhr 
countries  would  do  the  same.      With   regard  to  t!i< 

*  Hpe**ch  clellTercd  bf  Mr.  Cardwell  In  the  Uciiise  of  Com- 
mons, Kelirusry  ;til,  INM. 
t  Hue  (.'uuiparatlre  TarilTs,  (irvat  lirtuln,  article  'Jitiam. 
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bill,  ha  had  no  doubt  it  would  erentiully  be  found  to 
contribute,  in  iii'^nt  important  respects,  to  the  benelit 
and  advantage  of  all  classeH  connected  with,  or  de- 
pendent in  any  way  on,  the  shipping;  interests." 

The  preceding  extract  is  given  fur  the  purpose  of 
pxhibiting  the  motives  and  views  of  liritiah  statesmen 
in  admitting  foreign  vessels  to  the  coasting  trade  of 
European  iMirts  of  Ureat  Uritoin.  The  bill  met  with 
lint  little  serious  opposition ;  and  b}-  the  ui:t  entitled 
17  Victoria,  chapter  6,  foreign  ships  are  admitted  to 
the  coasting  trade,  subject,  as  to  stores  for  the  use 
(if  thuir  creWH,  to  the  same  laws  and  regulations  as 
liritiKb  sliips.  The  regulations  for  this  trade  are  pre- 
scrilicd  in  sections  1,  2,  i),  and  4  of  the  act.  Tlie  Arst 
Mectinn  empowers  her  majesty  to  exercise  in  respect 
of  ships  nnd  merchandise  employed  and  conveyed  in 
the  coasting  trade,  lilie  jiowors  as  are  conferred  in  re- 
spect of  foreign  ships  and  merchandise  employed  and 
convryed  in  the  over-sea  trade.  Section  second  sub- 
jects foreign  ships  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade,  in 
rtijipect  of  stores  imd  as  to  other  custom-house  regula- 
tions, to  the  same  laws  to  which  British  ships,  when 
HO  cinployed,  are  now  subject.  Section  third  equalizes 
foreign  witli  Britisli  sliips  as  to  all  dues,  duties,  unil 
pliargei  whatever,  the  employment  of  pilots,  and  as  to 
all  restrictions  or  extra  charges  whatever  of  private 
persons  or  liodies  corinirate.  Section  fourth  subjects 
foreign  steam-vessels,  carrying  passengers  in  the 
coasting  trade,  to  the  provisions  of  the  steam-naviga- 
tion act.  The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  rules 
applicable  to  British  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting 
tmile,  '  1(1,  by  virtue  of  tho  act  above  cited,  also  to 
forcijjn  vessels  which  may  avail  themselves  of  the 
privileges  granted  by  the  Oct ; 

"  .\li  trade  I13'  sea  from  one  part  of  the  kingdom  to 
anv  other  part  thereof  shall  tie  deemed  to  be  a  coast- 
ing trade  and  all  ships  employed  therein  shall  lie 
deemed  coasting  ships  ;  and  if  doulit  sliall  at  any  time 
arise  as  to  what  or  to  or  fpim  what  parts  of  the  coast 
sliall  be  deemed  a  passage  liy  sea,  the  Commissioners  of 
tlio  Treasury  may  determine  in  what  cases  tho  trade  by 
water  from  one  place  to  another  in  the  United  King- 
dom shall  or  shall  not  be  deemed  a  trade  by  sea." 

Comling  thlps  am  fined  to  coatltni)  voiingf. — No  goods 
shall  be  laden  on  board  anj-  ship  in  the  United  King- 
dom, to  be  carrie<l  coastwise  until  all  goods  liroiight 
in  such  ship  from  parts  lieyond  tho  seas  shall  have 
lieeii  unladen ;  and  if  any  goods  shall  be  taken  into 
or  put  out  of  any  coasting  ship  at  sea  or  over  the  sea, 
or  any  such  ship  deviate  from  her  voyage  unless 
forced  .^  unavoidable  circumstances,  and  in  cither 
case,  if  the  master  shall  not  declare  tho  same  in  writ- 
inj;,  miller  his  hand,  t<i  the  collector  or  comptndler  at 
the  (Hirt  where  such  ship  shall  afterward  first  arrive, 
he  shall  forfeit  X'10(f(*r)00). 

Timea  ami  placet /or  ImtJinff  and  »hippi'tiff. — If  goods 
shall  lie  unshipped  from  an}'  ship  arriving  coastwise, 
or  bo  shipped  or  water-lHiriie  to  lie  shipped  on  Sun- 
days or  holidays  to  lie  carried  coastwise,  or  unless  in 
the  presence  or  with  the  autlmrity  of  tho  proper  ofli- 
cer  of  the  customs,  or  unless  at  tho  times  and  places 
appointed,  tliu  same  shall  bo  forfcita<i,  and  the  master 
of  tlie  sliip  shall  forfeit  .tl'iO  (^•iM)). 

Mailer  In  keep  n  cari/o-botil:,  and  penalties  fi>r  false 
tiilrie-i, — The  master  of  every  coasting  ship  shall  keep 
a  cargo-lunik,  stating  tho  names  of  the  shi|),  tho  mas- 
ter, the  port  to  wliii'h  she  belongs,  and,  on  each  viiy- 
ago,  of  the  |iort  to  which  she  is  ImiuiuI  ;  and  iit  every 
port  of  lading,  an  account  of  all  goods  taken  on  boani, 
stating  the  descriptions  of  the  ]iackages,  the  quanti- 
ties anil  descriptions  of  the  gmids,  whether  |iacked  or 
stowed  l(Kwo,  the  mimes  of  the  shipjiers  and  c<m- 
signees,  so  far  as  such  particulars  are  known,  and  at 
everj-  |iort  of  discharge  shall  note  the  days  on  which 
any  are  delivered,  and  tho  times  of  departure ;  and 
inch  master  shall  produce  such  Ismk  on  demand  of 
any  officer  of  customs,  who  may  mako  any  remark 


I  therein ;  and  if,  upon  examination,  my  package  en- 
tered in  the  cargo-book  as  containing  foreign  goods 
shall  be  found  not  to  contain  such  goods,  that  pack- 
age, with  its  contents,  shall  be  forfeited;  or  if  any 
package  shall  lie  found  to  contain  foreign  goods  not 
entered  in  such  book,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited  ; 
and  if  the  master  shall  fail  to  keep  such  cargo-book, 
or  to  pro<luca  it,  or  if  at  any  time  there  lie  found  on 
board  goods  not  entered  in  such  book  as  laden,  or  any 
goods  not  noted  as  delivered,  be  not  on  board,  the 
master  shall  forfeit  £iO  ($100). 

Account  i>revii)ut  to  departure  to  be  delivered  to  col- 
lector,  and  committioaers  ma;/  ffrant  general  traiuires. — 
Before  any  coasting  ship  shall  depart  from  the  port 
of  lading,  an  account,  in  duplicate,  signed  by  the 
master,  sliall  be  delivered  to  tlie  collector  or  comp- 
troller, and  be  shall  retain  the  duplicate,  and  return 
the  original,  dated  and  signed  by  him,  and  such  ac- 
count shall  be  the  clearance  of  the  ship  for  the  voy- 
age, and  the  transire  (pass)  for  the  goods  expressed 
therein  ;  and  if  any  such  account  be  false,  the  master 
shall  forfeit  Xitt  (filOO). 

Provided  that  the  Commissioners  of  Customs,  when- 
ever it  shall  appear  expedient,  may  permit  general 
transires  to  lie  given  for  the  lading  and  clearance,  and 
for  the  entry  and  unlading  of  any  coasting  ship  and 
goods. 

Notice  0/ arrival,  excise  goods  and  forfeiture. — With- 
in 24  hours  after  the  arrival  of  any  coasting  ship  at 
the  port  of  discharge,  and  before  any  goods  be  un- 
laden, the  trimsire,  with  tho  name  of  the  place  where 
the  liuling  is  to  be  discharged  noted  thereon,  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  collector  or  comptroller,  who  shall 
note  thereon  the  date  of  delivery ;  and  if  any  gooda 
on  iKinrd  bo  suliject  to  any  duty  of  excise,  the  same 
shall  not  lie  unladen  without  the  authority  or  permis- 
sion of  tho  projier  officer  of  excise ;  if  any  goods  shall 
lie  laden  or  unladen  contrary  to  any  act  relating  to 
the  customs,  such  goods  shall  be  forfeited. 

Officers  ma;/  go  on  board  and  examine  any  coasting 
ship. — Any  oflicer  of  customs  may  go  on  board  and 
search  any  coasting  ship,  and  examine  all  goods  on 
board,  and  all  goods  then  lading  or  unlading,  and  de- 
mand all  ilocumcnts  which  ought  to  lie  on  board  such 
ship ;  and  the  collector  or  comptroller  may  require 
that  such  documents  shall  be  brought  to  him  for  in- 
spection ;  and  the  master  refusing  to  produce  such 
documents  on  demand,  or  to  bring  tho  same  to  the  col- 
lector or  comptroller  when  required,  shall  forfeit  i.'20 
($100). 

E-remptioHS  from  coasting  regulations. — Steam  ves- 
sels and  sailing  vessels  employed  in  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  and  their  baggage  coastwise,  are  to  lie 
placed  precisely  on  tlie  same  footing,  and  in  neither 
case  are  the  baggage  and  etfocts  of  passengers  to  be 
subjected  to  coast  regulations,  or  the  vessels  to  ton- 
nage duty  ;  and  all  articles  of  ajiparel  and  household 
furniture,  liquors,  nnd  provisions,  taken  by  passen- 
gers for  their  private  use,  or  small  quantities  of  shop 
gomis  taken  by  tradesmen,  passengers  on  board  such 
vessels,  are  to  be  considered  as  baggage,  and  exempt 
from  coast  regulations  ;  as  are  also  exempt  packages, 
live  tisli,  cliippings  of  granite,  cobble  stones,  whin 
stones,  kelp,  Kentish  rag  stones,  flints  picked  otf  land, 
jiebbles,  gravel,  nnd  chalk,  faggots  or  bavins  for  bak- 
ers' use,  hay,  straw,  fresh  meat,  soap,  ashes  for  ma- 
nure, coal-nshcs,  iron-stone,  and  all  stone  quarried  in 
the  iMjuntry,  bones  for  manure,  bricks  nnd  British 
tiles,  slates,  native  timlier,  and  woo<l  for  pit-props  nnd 
sleepers,  also  china  clay.  It  is  not  known  positively 
how  many  nations  have  so  far  reciprocated  the  coast- 
ing trade  [irivileges  thus  granted  by  (treat  Britain  to 
foreign  nations.  On  the  (Jth  day  of  February,  1855, 
Tuscany  entered  into  a  convention  with  Great  Brit- 
ain for  that  pur|H>se.  The  tirst  article  of  this  treaty 
stipulates  that  tho  subjects  and  ships  of  each  of  the 
high  contracting  jiarties  (hall  enjoy  in  tlie  duininions 
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and  territories  of  th«  other  the  name  rigbti  with  re- 
spect to  the  coaiitln)(  tra<Ie,  anil  Khali  lie  treated  in 
every  cane  with  ref^ard  to  that  trade  in  tlie  eame  man- 
ner an  native  auhjectn  and  national  venaeU.  A  sim- 
ilar treaty  was  negotiated  with  Sardinia,  March  '2M, 
1855.  So  long,  however,  as  the  restrictions  with 
respect  to  the  colonial  coasting  trade  continue  in  force, 
it  is  very  doulitful  whether  any  of  the  groat  commer- 
cial nations  of  the  worl<i  will  lie  dis|iosed  to  almli.ih  or 
relax  their  present  coasting  trade  regiilatiims.  As 
respect!*  the  I'nitcd  b'tates,  tliere  would  be  no  equiva- 
lent whatever. 

Thf  ffftct  of  ihr.  act  nf  1854,  ojvning  the  roanlini/ 
Iraiie  of  (Irfol  Urilain  to  forrign  ret»eh. — During  the 
month  ending  July  &th,  18&-.>,  the  tonnage  entered 
inward  (in  all  liriti.nh  Kumitean  port:)),  in  tlie  coasting 
trade  was  1,044,802  tons.  For  the  same  month  in 
185.1,  it  reached  1, ((97,472  tons,  and  in  the  correspond- 
1  (g  month  of  185-i,  it  was  l,n«»,:i«4  tons.  The  clear- 
ances outward  (in  the  same  trade),  fur  .July,  1852, 
were  l,liH,56l  tons;  for  .July,  18.M,  ],l!lti,l"88 ;  and 
for  the  same  month  in  1854,  1,180,51:1.  With  liut  one 
or  two  exceptions,  the  whole  of  the  tonnage  given 
above  was  l<riti»h  ;  a  fact  which  a  <'iimparison  of  the 
figures  representing  this  traile  during  the  same  month 
in  3  consecutive  years,  as  given  in  the  llritish  official 
returns  of  trade,  will  at  once  exiiiliit. 

The  following  condensed  summary  will  explain  the 
regulations  which  must  lie  complied  with  liy  every 
vessel,  fpnm  the  jM-riod  of  arrival  in  port  until  her 
discharge  is  completed ;  and  with  respect  to  ex|Mirtn- 
tions,  the  necessarj*  proceedings  from  the  entry  out- 
ward until  the  vessel's  limil  clearance,  will  also  lie 
Indicated.  They  are  presented  somewhat  at  length, 
so  that  a  comparison  lietween  them  and  the  rnlted 
States'  custom-house  regulations  and  laws  may  lie  the  | 
morv  easily  made. 

Importation,  as  legally  defined,  takes  place  ininie-  | 
diately  the   importing  ship  comes   within   the  limits 
of  the  (Mirt,  and  the  "time  of  a  ship's  arrival"  is  that 
at  which  the  rejiort  thereof  shall  or  ought  to  have  lieen 
made.      Kx|K<rtation  Is,  in  like  manner,  determined  to 
(i«  the  time  nt  which  g<sMls  shall  lie  shipped  on  iKianI 
an  ex]xirt  vessel ;  and  linal  clearance,  the  time  of  her 
dei«irture.      The  master  of  every   p      ihunt    vessel, 
within   24  hours   of  entering  the   port  of  arrival,   is  j 
bound,  under  a  ])enalty  of  t'HK)  (.{'.''lOn),  to  rep<irt  his  | 
cargo  to  the  chief  officer  of  customs.     The  chief  otiicer  ■ 
of  any  ship  in  commission  fnim  her  majesty  or  any  ' 
foreign  State,  having  fnrcign   goods  nu    Isiard.  is  re- 
quired, in  like  manner,  to  deliver  an  acc<iunt  in  writ- 
ing nnder  his  hand,  and  to  the  hest  of  his  knowledge, 
of  the  description  and  partlcuKirs  of  such  giMnls.     He- 
fore,  however,  the  master  is  allowed  to  n-jMirt,  he  must 
declare  liefore  aomo  [wrson   duly  autliorir.ed   liy  the 
postmaster-general,  that  he  has  di'liven-d  .-it  the  post- 
ofTice  all  letters  that  were  on  'Kianl  his  ship.     And, 
likewise  he  must,  under  a  p<'nalty  of  t'.'O  (iJI'MM,  and 
t'\e  further  sum  of  i.'l<l  for  each  alien  not  included  in 
the  declaration,  tndy  dei'lare  to  the  numlier  of  aliens 
on  lioanl.  or  landed  fnim  his  ship.      .\t  the  time  of 
making  his  n-jsirt.   the   master   is    to   deliver,   if  re-  > 
quinnl.    tn  the    collector  or   comptroller,    the    hill   of  | 
lading,  or  a  copy  thereof,  for  ever>'  part  of  the  cargo,  ' 
and  to  answer  such  questions  as  shall  lie  put  to  him,  ! 
as  to  the  ship,  («rgo,  crew,  and  voyage.      The  master, 
officer,  crew,  or  p.-issengers  retaining  letters  after  the  ^ 
delivery  of  the  hhip's  letters  at  the  )Hist-<if)ii'e.  khull 
forfeit    X5   (fiS)   for   each   letter:  and   for  detaining 
letters  after  demand  hy  the  oflii-er  of  customs  or  (ht- 
son  authorized  liy  the  js-stmaster-general,  illO  ((i&<M 
each.  I 

So   aoon   as  a  vessel  haa  reported,   the  importers,  ! 
agents,  or  ronsigiiees  of  the  cargo,  having  been  ad- 
Tisesl  by  receipt  of  bills  of  lading,  or  other  intimation, 
may  each  enter  their  several  g<Hids.     A  latitude  of  14  : 
days  ii  allowed  by  law  for  this  purpose  ;  but,  in  order  \ 


to  clear  the  vessel  more  upteHil;/,  eight  entrlea  are  per- 
mitted to  the  raaater  or  owner  of  any  ihip  lying  along. 
aide  tli«  legal  quays,  or  ■ufferance  wharves,  south  of 
the  Thames  from  I^ndon  bridge  eastward  to  l)ock- 
head — the  regulations  and  legal  provisions  given  in 
the  summary  are  those  that  are  followed  at  the  port  of 
London,  but  the  general  regulations  are  tho  same  at 
other  ports — under  such  general  descrq)tion  as  la  con- 
tained in  the  report,  for  any  gmHis  that  shall  not  have 
lieen  entered  by  tho  owners  thereof  within  forty-eight 
hours  from  the  day  of  the  re|iort  (or  curlier,  if  a  briefer 
limit  of  time  Iw  set  forth  in  the  bill  of  lading),  u|)od 
condition  that  (wrfect  entry  be  made  by  tho  )iroprietor 
within  one  month  from  tho  date  of  landing,  (iootis  ao 
circumstanced  are  only  liable  to  seizure  from  inaccii. 
racy  of  entry  after  tho  lapse  of  a  month.  When  a 
value  is  re(|uired  to  Ite  stated,  the  im|H>rt«r  or  his  agent 
is  to  subscribe  a  declaration  verifying  such  value ' 
and  false  declarations  render  the  jmrty  nuiking  them 
liable  to  a  penalty  »(  XUM  ($IM>). 

Tho  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  port 
charges  nt  the  principal  |><irts  of  Knglaud,  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  condensed  from  otHcial  ai  .uoritics  ; 
I.iniiT  DciM, 


NanMi  And  namtMr  of    ' 

Sdlly ij 

Kililvstone 1 

Mllforil 8; 

I'urllniicl 9 

.■<U  Boos 1' 

Koalneaa 1' 

^'a»k^^ts 8 

Norc 1 

Well 1 

Klathiihn 1' 

I.lzanI * 

Noodles  J:  Hurst..  8, 

Owors   1 

llsMiro' Hi 

Uooilwlu 1 

8uiik I, 

Klariilirii' I 

Siiith  ."ilBck l' 

Forn 2j 

lliiriihain 1. 

lAiwoatoft. 4j 


BrltJ<li  «n.|  fo„||n 
C(Mult«rt.  I    |irirlletrH  v.'t.el, 

I  OVrtr  «rii. 

»OSi  per  ve«»«i . . . .  »0  0()J  nor  ton. 
0  48        ••  ....i  0  01 

0  '24        "  ....    0  01        " 

0-24        "  ....[  0  01 

n  W        "y-riy, 
0  014  per  ton  ..*...  I  0  (HiJ      '• 
0  I'i    por  voNsnl. ..    0  01 
0  'it    por  lisi  Ions,  to  24  por  liiOtrn 

0  ISIJ  por  ton '  0  (SiJ  p,.r 'on 

0  W    iH.rvo8.sel...'  0  OIJ      " 
0  4«  '•        ....I  0  Ul 

0  2t  "        ....    0  01 

0  24  "        ....10  01 

0  (MH  per  ton !  0  IKIJ      •• 

0  24    iwr  vessel...    0  01        •• 

0  lOJ  per  ton |  0  01 

0  IS4       "        0  004      " 

0  ooi       "        !  0  00}      '. 

0  oij     ••      ;  0  ou    '• 

0  72    porvossol,  Bl^  1  i»)  nor  vos-cl, 

llridgowatert..  at  Ilrlii),'r\vatir « 

0  OOJ  per  ton 0  0<i(  port 


U  04 


0  OOJ      • 
0  OOJ      ' 
U  24  per  voyaKfl  on 
llniostonu  vvsMila 
0  (MIJ  per  Ion . . . 
0  OOJ       •• 
0  08 

0  24  per  tosh-I  . 
0  02  por  ton . . . 
0  OOJ       " 

[o  OOJ       ■' 


■0  OOJ 

0  )S)J 
0  OOJ 


«  I  0  OS  nil  Vo.«ol» 

. .  -i  jentorliig  il,,.  f„^ 

{      of  Chostor. 


•>  OOj  p,  r  ton. 
OOOJ 

0  08 

0  IS'J 

0  OOJ 

0  Vi 

»  IHIJ 

0  (l-i 

0  01 

0  OOJ 

0  02 

0  lUIJ 

0  111 


.Mrl \   1 

I.iimly 1 

Spurn 1 

niiloford  Har 2 

IlanlSiV 1 

I'sk....' 1 

Lynn  Well 1 

Itt'schv  Head I 

CaMy' 11 

N««h 2! 

Ilatstini' Ii 

Ninth  und I 

Soulli  Hand 1 

lload 

KoroUniis. 8^ 

Falnioulh  hailior. .  1 

SInoi'  the  1st  of  .Unusry.  IS.'Vt.  a  rodncllon  of  '2."iiii.r  nnl. 
In  tho  llcht  lilies  of  lliii  I'nUod  KIn/iloni  has  lio,>n  nlKiwiJ. 

•  Vessels  cnt.Tlni  the  liarliors  of  Whilolisvon,  I'arton.  isil 
\\orktiii:toii.  mill  ii'tiie  olhor. 

t  Itiil  Mot  rlmrioalilo  on  any  excess  above  500  Ions. 

1  At  Hristol,  Ii  ooiils  p..r  voss.1. 

I  At  Bristol,  unilor  UNI  tons.  72  cents  pervofsol;  100  loni 
anil  umliir  'i!*>  Ions,  $1  2'l  per  vkmcI  ;  2.'si  tons  nml  utiwud. 
(1  >»  por  vo.ssol.  1  .\nil  liuoy«  In  tho  Ulv.rlVo 

hesidos  the  preceding  list  of  light-boiiso.<,  all  of 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Trinity  llou-r, 
there  are  others,  under  the  control  of  private  iinllviJu. 
als.  who  have  generally  ulitalned  a  lease  of  tli.)  •aiiiF 
from  the  crown  for  a  dclinite  numlHir  of  yean,  witli 
authority  tii  charge  certain  fees  on  shipping,  ihosc 
fees,  however,  are  tho  aame  on  American  as  on  llritLdi 
vessels. 

The  .Scotch,  or  northern  lights,  are  uiiiior  the  niau- 
agement  of  a  bouni  of  parliamentary  cuinmistiunon. 


GRE 


871 


GRE 


Tlid  vt  of  6  and  7  William  IV.,  chapter  79,  enacts 
that,  from  the  tint  of  January,  1837,  all  Uritiih  and 
forolKn  privileged  veaitelt,  not  wholly  in  ballaat,  which 
Hliall  pani)  any  Scotch  ligbt-huuse,  or  derive  any  lirne- 
flt  tlierefrom,  ihall  pay  one  cent  per  ton  for  each  time 
of  pn88ing. 

Irith  J.ighti. — Foreign  venaela,  one  cent  per  ton  fur 
each  light  paised,  except  harbor  lighta,  which  areoni}- 
cliartfoable  to  vesaela  entering  the  ]iortH  within  wliich 
they  are  aituatcd,  liritiah  and  Irixh,  and  equalized 
vesael!),  half  a  cent  per  ton  (quarter  cent  if  in  bulluHt) 
fur  each  linht,  except  aa  alwve,  with  a  duty  of  24  cents 
on  every  "  entry,  cocliot  (a  duplicate  shipping  bill),  or 
warrant,"  when  from  foreign  |)ort8,  Imt  not  otherwise. 
The  iharters  of  most  of  these  private  ligbt-liouaes 
ttutluirizcd  the  levying  of  higher  fees  from  foreign  than 
fi-mn  Uritish  shipping.  When  Knglund,  therefore, 
entered  into  reciprocal  treaties  witli  fori'ign  powers, 
the  government  hud  to  muku  these  light-houses  com- 
p<'nsation  for  the  din\inuti(>n  that  consequently  took 
place  in  the  charges  on  foreign  ships.  The  Trinity 
ior|M)ration,  however,  has  long  since  surrendered  its 
ri(,'lit  tn  such  compensation,  and  the  act  (i  and  7  Wil- 
liam IV.  forbids  such  compensation  iiciiig  made  there- 
after. 

J'i/iilafff. — Pilots  are  established,  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  by  ancient  charters  or  by  particular 
statutes.  The  most  Important  of  those  are  those  of 
Trinity  House  of  Deptford  Strand  ;  tlia  fellowship  of 
the  pilots  of  Dover,  Deal,  and  the  Isle  of  Thanet, 
ccinmionly  called  the  Cinque  Ports  pilots ;  and  the 
Trinity  House  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  A  corporation 
for  the  regulation  and  licensing  of  pilots  in  Liverpool 
was  estalilished  by  5  George  IV.,  chapter  73.  The 
law  provides,  also,  that  no  vessel  in  the  coasting  trade 
i»  to  pay  for  less  than  eight  feet  of  water,  nor  any 
vessel  to  pay  for  odd  inclies  under  half  a  foot.  No 
coasting  vessel,  inward  or  outward  bound,  of  the  bur- 
don  of  lilO  tons  anil  upward  (unless  she  be  in  ballast), 
Is  to  refuse  a  pilot,  at  option,  as  the  master  or  owner  is 
to  pay  full  pilotage  if  one  l)e  otferod. 

Harbor  ami  Dock  Dum — ynreii/n  Trade.  (Per  act  51 
George  III.,  chapter  5.) — All  parts  of  Europe  to  the 
northward  of  Ca|>e  Kiniaterro  and  to  the  westward  of 
tliB  North  Ca|)e,  and  without  tlie  Cattegat  and  Ualtic 
Sea,  anil  including  the  islands  of  Guenisey,  .lersey, 
Alilirney,  and  Sark,  tlie  Faro  Isles,  and  Iceland,  IH 
centi  por  ton. 

All  ports  within  the  Cattegat  and  Ilnltic,  including 
the  whiile  of  Sweden,  the  White  Sea,  and  nil  ports  tn 
the  eastwanl  of  the  North  Cape  ;  all  jiorts  in  KuriiiK; 
to  the  southward  of  (/ipo  Kiuistcrre,  witliout  the  Med- 
iterranean, Newfoundland,  (ireenland,  Davis's  Straits, 
Canaries,  Western  Islands,  Madeira,  and  Anorcs,  24 
cents  per  ton. 

-Ml  ports  on  the  ea.nt  coast  of  Nortli  America,  the 
West  Indies,  the  cast  coast  of  South  America,  to  the 
northward  of  Itio  de  la  Plata,  inclusive;  all  |>arts  of 
the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  islands  to  tlie  nortliward 
of  the  Ca|)c  of  (iood  lIo|ie;  and  all  ports  within  the 
Mediterranean,  including  tlie  Adriatic  and  Illack  Seas 
anil  Arcliipelago,  tlie  islands  ui  the  Arclii|ielugo,  the 
islands  of  St.  Helena,  Ascensio.i,  and  the  Cupe  VerJ 
Islamls,  30  cents  per  ton. 

All  |K)rls  in  South  America  to  the  south  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata,  in  the  Pacilic  Ocean,  in  Africa  and  Aiiia, 
lo  the  eastward  of  the  Cape  of  Uood  Hope,  30  cents 
l)er  ton, 

l'"or  more  complete  information  respecting  tho  port 
charges,  etc.,  of  the  various  countries  alxivo  mentioned, 
see  articles  under  tiie  \toi\iU  of  those  countries. 

Anchiyragf — Miinicijml  l'<irpnmliim  (Irani  bif  J'lirchase 
from  Kiny  Chnrlet  the  Flr»l. — ( )n  classes  one,  two,  and 
three,  24  cents  per  vessel.  Classes  four  to  seven,  30 
ccntu.  Vessels  wind-bound,  exempt  fW)m  d<x:k-dues 
only.  The  preceding  table  will !«  better  comprehended 
by  giving  a  •profonaa  statement  of  port  charges  for  a 


vesael  of  500  tona,  entering  at  and  clearing  from  the 
port  of  Livcr|)ool  : 

Inward, 


rilottt)!?,  IT  feet,  at  9a £T  ISa.  Od. 

liow-lioat  hire    In  tho    -Ivor  and 

warping  Into  dock 16    0 

I.luhts,  5i(l.  perton 11  10    I 

DiK'k  dues,  la.  4id,  por  ton 84    T    6 

DUcharglng  cargo,  about 20    0    0 

ToUl £76    6tld. 

Outward. 
Loading  cargo,  anpnoslng  ship  to 
carry  7,V)  tuna  (from  lid,  tu  la. 

per  ton),  say  Is.  per  tun £flT  lOa.  Od. 

LWits,  B;d.  per  ton 1119    T 

Pilotage,  IT  foot,  at  48,  per  foot . , ,  8    M    0 

CIcarsnco 110 


986T1 

a  00 
67  60 

IM  on 

»6  00 

1861  jia 


tiso  no 

BT  60 
16  83 
6  04 


Total £fl8  18s.Td.         $258  88 

I'nH  of  London— Tonnage  Hate:  (Act  4  and  5  Wil- 
liam IV.,  ciiapter  32.)  Firtt  Cl(u».~-Voi  every  vessel 
trading  coastwise  between  tlie  port  of  London  and  any 
place  in  Great  Dritain,  Ireland,  tho  Orkneys,  Shet- 
land, or  tho  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  for  every 
voyage  lioth  in  and  out  of  tho  said  port,  cue  cent  per 
ton. 

For  every  ve.'sel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  the  said  \M>Tt,  from  or  to  Denmark,  Norway, 
Lapland  (on  this  side  of  the  North  Cape),  or  from 
llolstein,  Hamburg,  Hremen,  or  any  other  port  of 
Germany  bordering  on  or  noar  the  Germanic  Ocean, 
or  from  or  to  Holland,  or  any  other  of  the  United 
Pnivinces,  or  Brabant,  Flanders,  Antwerp,  or  other 
|K>rts  of  the  Netherlands,  or  fron\  or  to  France  (within 
IJshant),  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aldemey,  Sark,  or  the 
Isle  of  Man,  for  every  voyage,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
said  jiort,  one  cent  per  ton. 

For  every  vessel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  the  said  port,  from  or  to  France  (lictwcen 
llshant  and  Spain),  Portugal,  Spain  (without  the 
Mediterranean),  or  any  of  tho  Azores,  Madeira,  or 
Canary  Islands,  or  any  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, or  of  tho  Kritish  provinces  or  colonies  in  North 
America,  or  Florida,  there  shall  be  paid  for  every  voy- 
age in  and  out  of  the  said  port  one  cent  and  a  half  per 
ton. 

For  every  vessel  entering  inward,  or  clearing  out- 
ward, in  tho  said  (Mrt,  from  or  to  Greenland,  Gibraltar, 
France,  or  Spain  (within  tho  Mediterranean),  or  any 
country,  island,  port,  or  place  within  or  bordering  on 
tho  Mediterranean  or  Adriatic  Seas,  or  from  tho  West 
Indies,  Louisiana,  Mexico,  South  America,  Africa, 
Kast  Indies,  China,  or  anj-  other  country,  island,  or 
place  within  or  bordering  on  or  near  the  Pacilic  Ocean, 
or  from  any  other  country,  island,  or  place  whatsoever, 
tu  the  southwartl  of  25  degrees  of  north  latitude,  foi 
every  voyage,  both  in  and  out  of  the  said  port,  ono 
cent  and  a  half  per  ton. 

Among  otlier  exemptions,  tliis  charge  does  nut  apply 
to  vessels  going  in  or  out  uf  the  port  of  Londun  when 
in  ballast. 

Tonnage  Dues  charged  by  the  Ijmdon  Dock  Company. 
First  class, — Ves.scls  from  any  port  in  tho  United 
Kingdom,  Isle  of  Man,  Jersey,  Guernsey,  Alderiiey, 
.Sark,  or  other  Kuropean  ports  outside  the  Ualtic,  be- 
tween the  North  Capo  and  Ushant  (Hamburg,  liromon, 
and  KmlMlcu  excepted— sec  second  class),  with  liberty 
to  reload  for  any  jsirt,  12  cents. 

Second  class. — Vessels  from  Hambnrg,  Hremen, 
and  Kmbden,  with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  12 
cents. 

'i'hird  class. — ^'c8sols  from  any  jiort  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  lilwrty  to  reload  for  any  port,  18  cents. 

Fourth  class, — Vcs.sels  from  all  other  ports  or  places 
wlmtsoever  (with  the  exceptions  after  mentioned); 
with  liberty  to  reload  for  any  port,  18  cents. 

Vessels  loading  for  any  ports  or  places  in  the  third 
or  fourth  classes,  nut  having  discharged  their  caigoes 
in  tho  docks,  18  uenta. 
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.    ,     nr   ~  __  Pll.OTA«». 

riwm  nr  in  "^  Ar  from  t^r  (Viof 

IIVLI.— Th*  i1hUno«  lit  >«•  wlirra  1  Uawka  Hneflt  nr 

tliu  North  NcaaorDliiilliiK-  I  (iiiUMb/  Ibiwlh  $0  Si) 
tiHi  tir»r»  went  soulli-wo.il  •  Wlilt<iB<iiillilt'il5.  0  HI 
to  Iho  northwtrd  of  Kllnw*  I  Thn  port  of  K  Inis. 

North  CHtr I     ton-npun-IIull..     l  m) 

Tho  ilUtaiiru  at  k%  whvro') 
KiliiM-a  North  Clllf  Uiirs  lUwke  Itoii'lt  or 
wmt  north-wc»t  to  thi'  (Irlmnhy  Romln 
northwaril  of  th«  ni<w  uiiil  Whlt«  Ho<iih  It'cla. 
buoy,  or  lh«  tloiitliiK  lljcht-  ThH|H>rti>f  KlngK. 
vuMU-1  It  thu  I'lilrunrii  ot  iliu        ti>ii-upoii-llu||. . 

UlviT  Iliiiiitx'r J 

»u/ir<irrf— Ilrltl»h  anil  prlvtlrgcd  voM«I»  In  bi\ll»«t. . . . 
"  "  "  vlth  ™r((<ii.«. 

Th<>ro  are  other  InrotnlilnrttMi-  ihnnrea  hivloil  at  thh  jxirl  for 
banya«o  ami  bvanmaae.  whii-h  ar«  mi  Imlitnlltrant  In  ainoum, 
and  aril  uijuaUy  hivliul  u|iiia  llrlll«b  tu>  upvn  foreign  Vi.savli 
thai  they  are  uiulttvil. 

WIOTLANI). 
riLvT  iii;ks. 
Glahcidw  *nii  Ukbfnihk.— Kroiii  any  iilaoclietwetn 
the  Cmnhray  llirht  iinil  the  Cloehit  Ildht,  or  front 
aiiehoram  at  Famtle  Itoailn,  Koolheny  Hay,  or 
QiiaiaiitlneHtatluii.  Iliily  LorkorOrernock  ICuiula 
anil  inourinK^  ami  to  the  i|uay  or  berthing,  pvr  ton 

From  tireenock  lo  I'ort  (lIuHuuw,  [mt  ton 

f.KiTii. — VeiiKel*  7  feet  ami  ll.ider,  per  ftiot 

M     ^  It  u 

"    »         ••  "      ...'.'.'.v.'..'. 

"10  "  "       

"11  "  "      

"   I'i  "  "      

••    1»  fbrt  anil  abore       "        
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IllKl-AND. 

TinVAliK, 

nrmiTT.—  Tad  .W<vfm<>r— There  lielnir  no  flxnl  ratiA 
the  iiuuterimiki-atho  beat  terina  lie  ran,  nrconlhiK 
to  the  ntate  of  tho  Weather,  vln..  a>  followt :  From 
Klnu»ti>n  llurbiir  or  the  Hay  of  Dublin  to  Custom 
Ilonse  ()uny,  f'.'.%  to  ♦."kI;  from  the  llcht-hnuse  at 
the  rnlranre  of  tho  river  to  iliiay,  |l&  lo  tKO,  ami 
In  i>ro|iurtiou  fbr  rhurter  ilUtaiicua. 

flMlTAIfK. 

Ili'Hi.ix.—llrltJsb  anil  fonlMu  prlvlluKwl  vewvla  from 

uiitclde  of  the  biiiik.i  over  bur per  foot  |0  cr.i 

From  Inside  banks  over  bar "  441 

From  bay  OTer  bar. ■•  hjJ 

From  I'lHtlbett  to  baslo **  \\ 

tiutward "  44] 

VeMU'la  in  ballaat,  and  Tesaels  under  50  lon.s  reul^UT.  tre 
exempt. mI.  There  are  other  idiariri  s  ami  dues  payaMe  to  the 
rorpomtlon  fV>r  presorrlntj  and  Improving  tlie  port;  but  u 
they  are  •mall  in  oniounl,  aid  equally  applieabk'  to  Uriibli 
vvaMil*.  they  am  uuilltad. 


riLOT  IllCT. 

\mK.— From  April  \  to  Octoher  1.- 


i'ltKK.—  From  Apra\  to  Octohtr  1.— Vesaida  nndcr 

Ml  Inns , 12  ss 

Voaaeh  ftvm  HO  to  I'iO  tona it  ^ 

12U  •'  ItW    ■'   4  N) 

■'         UK)  "  Wil    "    ,',  JH 

TUti  larifesl  vessels  ni«T  iiel  to  I'lissaitn ;  ves«i  Is  ilraw. 
Init  1 1  feet  may  ifet  up  lo  fliack  Kotk  or  i'«  "t  sprinu-llilis; 
rpMxda  drawlnii  II  to  X'i  feet  ret  Into  Croak  ,..  jd,  ulilrliii 
Kllliln  Ibe  eiitranee  uf  Cork  llavou. 

IjirL'er  vesjieU  iiiiiat  reiiuln  at  Cork  or  Vafwa*(e  for  piloUi;?, 
to  whieb  iHilntntlie  same  rates  are  levied  CD  American  u  og 
Hrltisb  voaarla. 

I'liAiT  iiira. 

K..rKl|ni  trsji..    ('.>uUn. 

Bl:i.r«i<T. — From  Rflfiitl  to  (r<irmni/h  or 
Wltttfknu»»  It'Hul;  or  rirf  vtrta,— 

VesM'ls  under  KHI  Ions. 19  M 

III  I 


VeSiU'Is  of  UNI  tons  and  under  I'iA. 
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41IW 
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4N)  . 
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U  40 
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IH  20 
21  (III 
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25  20 
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(7  20 
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II  A) 
I'.'  IHl 
U4i) 
in  'il 
11120 
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•U  ^0 

20  ■•:, 

2«  (II 
2i  SI) 


.W)  tons  and  upward 811  00 

I|I'AY*IIR, 

(>n  Trawls  from  fbrtlpn  porta,  p«rton 10 

Coaatwls« ti 

RMldea  tho  ft>r«KalniL  there  am  sundry  wliarf  and  utlict 
minor  port  charieea,  whieh  are  equally  levied  uu  UrltUli  tsM 
foreign  privileged  ves»^■l^ 

Tlie  preccJinn  tables  nive  the  principal  chari^es  on 
Itritish  ami  privilegeJ  vcsselii  entering  at  or  depiirting 
fruin  the  ports  Jcsigiiiitud.   I'or  luinui  detulLi,  reference 
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li  made  to  th«  coniulnrrntoni*  (Vnm  tha  dIfTbnnt  portii 
r«i<p«rt.iTcly.  The  turo\Kn  trade  of  flrcat  Itritnin,  dur- 
ing tlio  j-eur  Piidin^  Juiriar}-  fi,  1H61,  f  inplnved  Hf),mwi 
vr.'xeli,  with  nn  iiK((nKata  of  7,7I)7,&60  torn.  Tho 
groi'*  amount  of  castom  dutieo  recttivwt  the  Mime  year 
wiiit  i;22,'41U,mm  (tll-i.OlKi.MU).  The  exporU  of 
Itritis*'  >nd  iri<ih  |ir<Kliii'«  and  iiinniiriU'tiirrH  during  th« 
•iimo  periiNl  umounled  in  ralue  t(>X'N7,H67,HUti  (itt-UKi,- 
7H(I,&:U)).  The  <><Huial  retuniii  for  IHM  axhlliit  th«  fol- 
lowing facta  :  1    M".      11.  iii.I!- 

(niporta  to  and  from  flroat  Britain 

aiKl  Irclsnil  In  ISM «IH,MI,618t:  «769,9ftT,n«A 

£iiiart<  to  anil  frui'i  <)r«at  Britain 

iinil  Iri'lnnil  In  KVt I lR,1;W.-n4        rTO.IBM.fSiO 

IiniMirlii  li>  and  from  thi>  IT.  N,  In  IW4  and  ISMS..  |2fll,4(lJ<M0 
KxiHirt*  llrom  lht>  llnltad  Mtat«>  of 

ror.liiU  K"'"'"- ♦•i(U')^.«tW 

Espnrta  fr<»n  tlxi  Uiiltitil  Htatca  of  .1 

iloini'iitlo  inaniifiictiiri' 80,427,lsT 

Exiwrtji  from  tliu  I'liltod  Stati'«  of 

(ilh.r  proilui'ii 162,328,018 

Eipori.H  fr'im  llio  I'nitod  States  of 

tpi'clu  and  bullluii A6,247,B48 

Total »275,lM,'Mfl 

Tho  liirgcst  amounta  t.."  liriti^th  Imports  from  furrijfn 
o(iimtrii'.><  were  fMm  the  rnltud  Stutea,  viz.,  i;2!l,7!l5,- 
MKl  (tllS,!'77,950);  from  Knince,  4:iO,ti.ll,7-.'7  (*."):),- 
l7■^,r,^i^t)i  fnim  China,  .£0,l'.'5,tMO  (i8-15,62r>,'2<K));  fnnn 
l!ii.<siii,  i;!»,()55,6()3«)45,277,6ir));  from  Holland,  £(!,- 
7:«l,172  (i>a;t,U(V>,««0)  ;  and  from  Spain,  £^,r>9\,M)1 
(jl7,'.i7'.',5tl,'i).  'I'ho  lar);est  amounts  i'X|MirttMl  to  fur- 
ci^n  lonntries  were  to  tbo  United  Stato.i,  viz.  :  X'i\,- 
U'7,f>'tl  (4'10.'i,ti;t8,ir)5).  (n  thin  utnoimt  are  inrlnded 
onlv  .tuch  articles  aa  arc  the  prcMlnve  of  tlio  Tniti-d 
Kingdom,  exclusive  of  cidonial  and  foreign  prodncts. 
Tlie  lilto  ex|)orta  to  France  amonntud  to  i;;t,17o,'J'Jl) 
(I61A.H7M50) ;  to  Holland,  X4,r)7:t,OiM  (is'2'2,M(;,j,17(l); 
tii  Iliinw-towns,  i:7,41H,71f)(i|iH7,0(W,ft7.'));  to  Hrazil, 
i:'.',«ll.H40(i81-l,459,2OO) ;  to  Victoria,  .tT>,7  ll,;)!;')  (HH,- 
7w;,.');.'i) ;  to  New  South  W  ales,  i;:t,(JJ«,072  (*l«,21l),- 
3()0);  to  South  AuKtrulia,  i;i,llt),ll.'l  (.■f5,7;iO,5('i,);  ;  and 
to  tlw  ICii.-t  Indioa,  i;9,127,r)5ti  (i*4.'),»i;i7,780).  The 
priini|:il  imports  wore  jfrain  and  Hour,  cotton,  wool, 
wodil,  tinil>or,  deals,  and  staves;  wine,  liuttrr,  tea,  and 
tiilliiw.  Tlie  principal  e.xports  woro  cotton  nood.><, 
cottiiu  yam,  wotden  goods,  linen,  silk,  wcmU-n  yam, 
millinery  and  hahenlashcry,  R|iparel,  hardware  and 
cntlert',  iron,  unwrouglit  and  wrought,  earthenware 
and  potlert",  coals  and  coke,  and  tin.  Tlie  numl>er  of 
vessels  entered  at  |y)rts  in  Knglaml  during  the  year 
1H53  wa^ :  Uritish,  lU,34.'i,  with  an  aggregate  of 
l.i):i;i,7ll  tona  ;  foreign,  lt!,5(l9,  with  an  aggregate  of 
2,Mil,IMH  tons.  Of  tlie  al)OV(>,  there  entered  the  port 
uf  Uindun  'M'S.i  Driti.sli,  measuring  ait  aggregate  of 
5G1,;H2  tons;  and  60,')rt  foreign,  with  an  aggregate  of 
0IO..5,V.'  tons.  The  entries  at  MvergHxd  were  :  Hritisli, 
1524  vessels,  meaauring  4HS,405  tons;  and  foreign, 
lli)<2  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  787,(K):l  tima.  T'h« 
numlier  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  entered 
at  ports  in  Scotland  during  the  year  lM6H  was :  Hriti.sh, 
I8il;l,  with  an  aggregate  of  402,372  tons ;  foreign, 
SOO.S  vessels,  measuring  in  all  2H!t,7.'J2  tons.  The  total 
nimilier  of  vessels  that  entered  the  jiorts  of  [ndand 
during  the  year  l'<4iH  waa :  llritish,  11.5'.t,  measuring 
2:14,H1)2  tons;  ami  foreign,  ll'.'ii,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  2;t7,40!)  tons.  In  the  ports  at  the  Isle  of 
Man  and  the  ( 'hanuel  islands,  there  entered  during  the 
same  year:  in  tho  former,  British  vessels,  7;  aggn;- 
gate  tonnage,  Mi ;  foreign,  .11  ;  aggregate  toniuige, 
IM;)4  ;  in  the  latter,  nrilish  vessels,  1U72,  with  an  ag- 
gregiite  tonnage  of  4«,14l ;  foreign  vessels,  21.'t,  with 
nil  aggregate  tonnage  of  1 1,X52.  The  total  niimlwr  of 
steam-vessels  that  entered  tho  ports  of  tho  United 
Kingdom  during  the  year  18.')3  was  :  llritish,  3Ut>8,  witli 
an  aggregate  of  1,171, 911  tons;  forrigu  vessels,  621, 
with  un  aggregate  of  158,812  tons,  'i'he  nuinbor  of 
steam-vessoU  that  cleared  from  all  the  ports  of  the 
United  Kiiig<loui  in  185a  was:  Uritiah,  i)594,  with  an 
"KKforf"'''  "f  l,0*>7,;t81   tons;   foreign   vessels,   507, 


msaauring  in  all  168,1H4  tons.     In  18M,  the  official 

value  of  ini|Hirts  into  the  United  Kinfiplnm  \7Ba  i:i24,- 
.SH«,178  (t«21, (11)2,1190) ;  and  of  exports  from  the  Unit- 
ed KlngcUim  A-29,821,n50  (ijil40, 108,280). 

A  new  aystem  haa  lieen  Introduced  into  Oreat  llrit- 
ain  of  Ltiving  in  the  annual  retuma  of  trade,  tho  "  real" 
inateiul  of  the  "  oflicial"  value  of  imports  and  exports. 
Tho  standard  of  the  latter  having  olituiiied,  without 
any  change  or  alteration,  for  a  poti(Kl  of  more  than 
200  years,  could  lie  (<f  hut  little  lieneflt  in  computing 
tho  vuluo  of  the  furolgii  trade  of  Oreat  Uritain,  and 
haa  been  adhere<l  to  so  long  solely  for  the  piir|H>He  of 
Hupplying  data  for  general  uouiparlson.  The  real 
value  of  tho  ini|Mirts  and  exports  aliove  given  is  thua 
stated  :  imports,  4:iu2,&91,61ii  (iil7ti2,9u7,5ti5)  ;  exports, 
i;il5,8;Ji»,704  («579,lU8,fi20). 

Ill  tho  iireceiling  |iagoH,  the  laws,  regulations,  and 
cuatoms  of  a  |>emianent  character,  which  constitute  the 
commercial  legislation  of  (ireat  llrilain  us  resiiccts  her 
intercourse  with  tho  United  States,  have  lieen  suc- 
cl::"t.ly  stated.  Various  modillcations  in  taritf  duties, 
navigation  laws,  etc.,  hare  neiessarily  resulted  from 
such  chaiige.s  '  commercial  legislation  as  are  in- 
variahly  incident  to  a  state  of  war.  These  have,  in 
suhstance,  liecn  noticed  elsewhere,  so  far  as  they  have 
come  to  tho  kiiowh'dgo  of  the  Department.  Tliey  are, 
however,  generally  limited  in  their  duration,  and  ara 
dosigned  either  for  financial  or  protective  purjioHea 
during  tho  continuance  of  tha  present  dilliculties  with 
Kussia.  It  U  not  deemed  necessary,  therefore,  to 
lengthen  this  digest  liy  any  detailed  enumeration  of 
such  modillcations,  fur  the  n^nson  that  it  is  to  lie  an- 
tlcipati'd*  that  all  such  temporary  modifications,  de- 
manded liy  the  exigencies  of  war,  will  ere  long  have 
liocn  Hupersede<l  liy  tlie  permanent  commercial  legisla- 
tion of  the  Uniti'd  Kingdo-i. 

In  1787  there  wore  imported  into  (ireat  Britain 
22,()OO,l)0i)  pounds  of  cotton,  olitained  from  tho  follow- 
ing sources  : 

Illltlsli  West  Indies n,«(llV)00 

Knnih  and  Spiinlsli  Colonies   «,IKMI,0(tO 

Dutili  anil  I'ortnuiuse  Cidonlea 4,200,000 

Kant  I  nilla.  procured  from  t)8tond lUO.IKH) 

Bniyrna  and  Turkey 6,700,000 

From  tliu  United  States. 

The  following  tables  have  been  compiled  from  the 
ofAcial  reports  of  the  United  States'  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  are  Huhinitted  for  the  purjMiae  of  illustrating 
the  commerce  between  the  U'nited  States  and  Great 
Britain,  es|iccially  with  reference  to  our  leading  sta- 
plos,  during  a  period  of  2t!  years. 

The  llrst  table  exhibits  the  quantities  and  value  of 
cotton  exiKirtcd  from  the  United  States  to  (Jrcat  Brit- 
ain during  tho  period  indicated,  (tenerally  s|)eaking, 
the  imports  of  cotton  into  (ireat  Britain  are  concen- 
trated at  the  port  <d'  I,iver|H>iil.  This  is  shotm  by  the 
annexed  table,  exhibiting  tho  imports  of  cotton  into 
(iroat  Britain  in  ixifl: 


lulu 


Ualri. 


Liverpool ,    2,206.738 

lAind.m 48,700 

II till  anil  llrlstol.   !         27,200 

Hcotlaud I 76,700_ 

Total I    9,857,888 


TotM. 

T66,no<r 

8,000 

6,(N)0 

1H.0«I0 

'891,000 


The  imports  into  I,iver|«Kd  of  raw  cotton  during  a 
period  of  U)  year.s,  ending  witli  18,VJ,  were  as  follows; 


Y«rl. 

B.IM. 

T.iiu, 

I     Yean. 

Balei. 

Tom. 
262,000 

IS48 

1,M7,597 

2(10.0(10 

l'!4S 

l,5ftS,000 

l*H 

l.tOlKDii 

24s,flOO 

1S49 

1.7B2,7(I0 

28SII00 

IIW 

l,ri,V2,7ai 

270,0110 

InW 

l,.'i7«,100 

'.•6.1,000 

lsl« 

l,lfM,l»4 

IsO.OOO 

KM 

1,74S,!>46 

291,000 

1A47 

^OST.IVW 

l!M!,000 

1     1832 

2,205,7!iS 

866,000 

Tho  countries  from  which  the  cotton  was  imported 
in  1852  arc  given  in  the  fidlowing  table,  which  will 
also  serve  to  show  the  relative  imiHirtance  of  Liverpool 

*  Tbia  has  been  realized  since  the  above  waa  written. 


I 


GRB 


8T4 


GRB 


k«  oomparcd  with  other  British  ports,  u  the  great  em- 
porium of  the  cotton  trade : 


■ALU  or  COTTOH. 


Imported  fhtin      | 


Imo 


United  8t£t«a.. 
Eutlmllos.... 
Me(*ltcmnran . 

Brull,  eto 

Went  Indicii,.. 

ToUU 


jUwrpool, 


UM      I 
hcMdom,  I 


1,716,118, 
149,013! 

1M,0HA| 
14t,0«7 
10,8SM 


1,800 
44,100 

"iao 

(00 


Ibm 

_llull^_ 

11,700 
14,600 


SMIlud. 


60,600 

11,000 

8,900 

_^'soo 

70,700 


ToM. 

1,789,218 

221,418 

189.9W 

141,197 

_  12,580, 

A8fi7,888 


.  8,Mi,7Mj4tl,7U0 

Before  giving  the  general  table  of  exports  of  this 
staple  to  Great  Britain,  the  following  summarr,  con- 
densed fhim  a  treatise  on  the  cotton  crop  of  the  United 
States,  etc.,  recently  publised,  will  prove  interesting. 
Previous  to  1791,  (treat  Britain  obtained  her  supplies 
of  cotton  from  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  and 
the  countries  around  the  eastern  parts  of  the  Mmliter- 
ranean.     In  1784,  there  were  71  luigs  shipped  from 

OxNiBAi.  8CM1IAET  or  TOK  ToTAL  IiiroiT,  KxposT,  Ann  Wtdok  iir  CoTTOM  IN  TU«  Umted  Kinodoh,  Dkcehbsk  31, 
1868,  18M,  AND  1861. „__ 


the  United  States  to  Great  Britain,  and  there  suited,  on 
the  ground  that  America  could  not  produce  so  much. 
See  CoTTOK. 

In  186B,  Great  Britain  exported  upward  of  147,000,- 
000  ponnds ;  of  this  upward  of  82,000,000  wei«  derived 
from  the  United  States,  and  over  69,000,000  from 
India. 

The  returns  of  trade  for  1866  show  that  notwith- 
standing the  war,  the  consumption  of  cotton  in  Great 
Kritain  fh)m  Ist  Januai^-  to  Slst  August  was  1,449,9(«) 
Iwles,  against  1,289,300  for  the  same  period  in  lHfi4, 
giving  the  large  increase  of  160,780  bales.  The  stock 
in  Uv'  (wl  on  illst  August,  1866,  was  269,820  bales 
less  th:        I  the  Slst  August,  1864. 

From  MIC  ICast  Indies,  Great  Britain  imported — 

Puiind*. 

In  1S60 188.40(1.(100 

"  lS82...i 84,fl2«.4«a 

"  IS&l 180,481,496 


•MEAT   BBITAlir. 


Block,  Deo.  81,  ISM. 
Import  In  1S38 


Export  In  1838. 


«toek.  Deo.  81,1868.. 

SiH.wlnit  f  he  dellrerlen  fbr" 
home  ronAiiiiipllon  from 
the  ports  of  Ot  Britain 
to  bsT«  been.  In  ISfU). . . 

Or,  per  week  la  18.18 

^         •*      lH.^t.... 

-         1861..,. 

I860.... 

••  "        1849. . . . 


Tnul.      I    AnwrUtan.  I       Banit, 

<&7,n«)        860,770 
l,S«4,71t  !  1,088,649 


9,999,281  I  1,894,819 
849,600  I      176,(K)0 


9,679,681     l,718,.il9 
7IT.&80        808,870 


1,856,061 


8,780 
8,090 
a74fl 
8,410 
9,490 

Tarle  rxRiBrriNO  ma  QvANTiTim  and  Valub  ur   ICaw 
CoTTOH  KxroBTKD  rtna  Tni  IJkitkd  SrATS*  to  Usrat 

BiITAI.X     and     laiLAND,     rtUM     IS'W    TO     1866,      BOTH 
YlABS  IXCLVaiVK, 


8^67a 

86,770 
81,970 
99,140 
80,690 


1,409,443 


Bain. 

188,910 

_4S!S6« 

6is;787'' 
161,800 

"4«fW 
970,660 


196,587 


47,1 16 
99.080 
94.460 
90,710  i 
84,610  I 


1880 
1881 
1889 
1888 
1834 
1886 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1840 
1841 
1849 


909,880,491 
8*1.816,846, 
99»,0(I7,17« 
988,941,7401 

«R4.T«8,8n8i 
970.084,400 
9W.,Mi.T07. 
82l,.^7».>»i: 
44l.<<6'.948 
8IO,7.V<.9>M 
4»4.i»l.'i,(i9rt 
34\:UI6,248. 
87>*.  647.649 


tkillan. 

20,678.688 
90,117,86" 
99,489.060 
96,164,970 

4.\7o1.411 
4S.9I0.S46! 
44,867.118, 
4^7sT.68;: 
46.074.679 
41.94.\8.V4 
8.\«;H.IHI.'. 
W,1(»i.417 


1848 
1844 
1846 
1846 
1S47 
1<48 
1849 
Isio 
IsM 
ISVi 
1N«8 

1V4 
1865 


I'lnilKl 

684.84\604' 
486.729,299: 
fiikV144.:'*6 
:Utt,l.'i\i)<iT, 
KM,26S7H(l 
679,IKW.I2T! 
i8V.844,»06: 
48 1  ..Ml ,091, 
67ii.64.M20' 
769,678,7s(tl 
7(In696.49s! 
69(1.247,047 
67S,498,2.".»! 


D.>llar<. 
86,781.117 
8»,.M»I,86I 
8.\«76,><5il 

27.7o:,717 

>!.'>.  mi.2«.v 

47,444.K»9 
4f<.HS4.4,'vt 
4il,720.8R4 
Mi.666.909 
74,6<8.910 
(Vt.7:)6.4ol 
,%7.«l(i.74» 


Tohairo  Trad*  bttirtfn  the  I'nitrd  Sintet  and  Ortat 
BribuM. — It  is  ascertainr<I,  by  liritixb  statisticians  that 
the  yearly  r«nsum|>tiim  of  tiiliarc  in  (ireat  Hritaiu 
and  Ireland  amounts  to  U'Q.DOO  ton",  altout  one  half  of 
which  it  is  siipiMwod  is  smuggled,  owing  to  the  exces- 
sive duties  (upward  of  1(8I((  jier  cent.)  levieil  on  the 
article  under  the  tariff  system  of  that  kingdom.  Tlui 
quantity  of  segsrs  and  snuff  im)>orte<l  docs  not  exceed 
two  or  three  hundre<l  weight  |H>r  annum.  The  follow- 
ini;  table,  rnnipiled  from  |iurliunieiiLarv  returns,  shown 
the  Import*  of  toliaccti  into  tlio  I'niteit  Kingdom,  siul 
the  quantities  cnterml  at  each  port,  during  the  xeiir 
1860: 


r««t. 

Urf. 

Mwi(hMr>4 
Hrfwtan. 

TrtAl. 

8.1*0 
7,016 
485 
4«l 
*M 
1S6 
7 

ijm 

«.8T0 
48S 
414 

900 
140 

i 

4*1 
14< 

"i 

"u 

4 

RrtoUftl.. 

{•iX" ..:::::::::::: 

BouUuui.jton , 

Otberplaet*. 

Total 

i».t8r~i 

■  'm'~\ 

itilM 

The  ftillowing  retuni,  transmitted  to  the  iIo<tse  of 
Commona,  for  the  year  ending  January  5,  1853,  (hows 


LivRReoou 


And  from  tj7orpool . 


Or,  per  week  In  1868. 

"       1858. 

1861. 

1860. 


Totol. 
Ukht. 
677310 

8,098,8M 

9,60«;684 
159,800 

9,847'(«4" 
R97.60O 


I   AnwrlfM.    I       ^lu.     ' 

Bii^V        iSu.— ! 

38-S810         79,670 
l,4«l,m|_824.7;r  i 
1,799,966        4t>I.S47~^ 
66.800  I 


1,749,634 


88,640 
SMOO 
80,140 
9«,6T0 
98,840 


171,100 

1~617,866 
886,170 

1,841,686 


96,800 
17,980 
98,880 
19,180 
99,980 


!W8,M7 
116,mu 


182,477  i 


8,190  1 

2.(i20 

it.(Wl) 

2.49(1 

1,M0: 


the  annual   consnmption  of  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  duty  levied  on  thn  same ; 


.  MaouAu- 

\Mi.  I  law)  aad 

MItan. 


1  tor« 

London '  4,762' 

Liverpool 2.7651 

liri.4t»l 7nO| 

«Iii.«KOW t  6811 

Diililln '  OOt; 

Bolftuf. I  8771 

NewcastJo.   841] 

fork I  «7« 

Limerick. ^  9M 

T.elth I  98« 

I'ruston I  179! 

Chester™ j  158j 

Hhl.'IcIs I  147i 

Wit.Tfhrit..     .  .|  lai! 

I..nnil(inderr> 116j 

Huuthsmploii I  8 

Other  plac«i%  less,  I   g^,. 


69 

8 


than  KS)  Ions  each 
Total.. 


'>«iy.  I 

T.im.  fruundi.  ["IVilU^ 
4.881  1,7.S2,9hs'  \;u,m 
9,768!  980,632  >.»mu> 
'""  97.\486  1,8T:.42» 
2-^.1,7111:  hUSM 
21.\.'V«7  l.n;:.^ 
ISS.lli: 
190.444i 
96,8«2| 
91.004 
84..M4; 
68,8121 
6&.9o>i 
69,1 12.V 
46.670 
40.992 
8,196 


7«0| 
689 

607: 

877 
841 
970 
168 
WB 
179 

iet« 

147 

188 

118 

18 


«02.«D 
4:(!,»10^ 
itAM 
4«.R7» 

nKm. 

2ilil,liV 

2<M  M(> 
6  i  18  8,196  4l>!916 
8      i      (OT    a90,771>  1,«08,8U 

.^??I  LI*!T'!!jL**'^*^**-^ib 

The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  exports  df  tuliac- 

co  from  (ireat  Britain  for  1862,  will  »how  the  i|iimili. 

ties  and  destination  of  lliat  article  supplied  by  Kn|,'lan>l 

tu  foreign  countries,  relatively  to  the  <|Uiinlitiei  im- 

(Hirtml.     Totol  quantity  ii  ;>ort«(l,  l,'i,7()0  tcmn.  or  3o,- 

lti8,0U0  pounds. 

Total  Ui'astity  KxroiTEO. 

lltvl'.  Hki.. 

W.  eoast  of  AMea.  1,786  n  Christians 90 


Holland 987 

Malta 184 

f*sn  Pebsstlan 110 

AloxandrU. AM 

lUhU 61 

Aulw  rp 44 

Rto  ife  Jsnelto 8* 

fllbrsllar M 

Draonian 8t 


Droiitlivim 17 

HeneKsl 13 

Oaemsey 14 

Uheria 10 

Isl*  of  Man M 

(■".iidry  places U 


Total 


.i,m 


The  foregoing  table  sliowa  that  In  18.Vi  there  nm 
exportetl  fnmi  Great  Hrit^in  aUiu*  2,602,00<l  IIm.  (al. 
lowing  1000  lbs.  to  the  hhd.)  out  of  the  :U.1l!8,0001h« 
impiirtml,  showing  the  amount  retained  for  c<>n«ar!i|)- 
tion  lo  Iw  82,660,000  lbs. 


I  W.  1697. 
P.  1698. 
I'.  1699. 
P.  1700. 
P.  1701. 
W.  1702. 
W.  17l)S. 
W.  I7M., 

w.  iroe. , 

i  W.  170(1 
I  w.  i7»: 

W.  17(w' 
W.  1709 

w.  irio.. 

W.  I7II.. 

W-  1719.. 

IP.    1718.. 

If-    1714.. 

P-    1715,. 

P.    1716.. 

P     1717.. 

«'■  1718.. 

W.  1719.. 

W.  1720. 

W.  1721. 
P-  17'^.. 
P-  1728.. 
P.    1724.. 

I'-   irii.. 

P-  1796.. 

P.  1727, 

P.  I72S, 

P.  1"29. 

P.  I7M0 


I7.tl. 

P   m-i. 

P.  17*), 

•■•  1784,,., 

;•.  17.15... 

P.  nw  . 


i  P     1788.' 

('"MI'ARATIVI 
K.VPIVKTH 
rS.lM    AN  I 


1845. 

1846, 

1847. 

1848. 

1849,. 
1850.. 
l&M.. 
1853.. 
1868,. 
1864.. 
1865.. 


ORE 


876 


GRE 


TABta  HBiBiTTifa  TUK  QDANTiTini  AirD  Talhi  Or  Floub,  Bur,  Tallow,  nron,  and  Natal  Storbs  axpoiTiD  rsoa 
T!H  United  Statis  to  Grxat  Bbitain,  rROM  1880  to  1886,  both  Years  ucolvsite. 

T«r,  pitch,  roiln; 


1880. 
1881. 
18SJ. 
1888. 
1884. 

i8s;.. 

1S39. 
1887. 
1838. 


1910... 
1811... 
1841. . . 
1848... 
1814... 
1815... 
1S4«... 
184T... 
1,S4S... 
1849... 
ISIW... 
ISSl... 
1884. . . 
1858... 
18M... 
1855... 


t'lwir. 


I 


V>lM. 


Itarrab. 

828,189 

879,480 

98,958 

M,207 

19,687 

0,87d 

Itl 

KWB 

167,B8S 

890,919 

908,984 

903.0M 

19,498 

167,998 

88,805 

1,015,944 

9,467,076 

988,744 

988.816 

869,777 

1,004,788 

1,681,994 

1,878,066 

9,096,191 

189,719 


Dolton. 

1,644,104 

4,981,981 

479,821 

191,169 

96,884 

9^84l 

1,184 

ffil',6io 

1,896,627 

1,887,848 

1,008,466 

1,243,787 

84,818 

74^486 

152,889 

5,186,677 

1B,104,.'i74 

6,110,878 

6,077,990 

1,779,8.'*9 

4,673,009 

6,808,878 

6,796,813 

18,716,111 

1,698,089 


Buf. 


Uwrala. 

200 

96 

117 

608 

"24 


8,610 

9,001 

6,888 

43,717 

41,188 

80,890 

06,478 

47,061 

79,860 

60,690 

84,780 

S1.S98 

8I),870 

78.587 

8,787* 


Pounda. 

8,787 
864 


86,183 


99,880 
26.299 
1,710,820 
8,05.8,614 
4,067,200 
6,389,440 
6,I3.\469 
8,024,156 
8,«»9,4«9 
^698,227 
2,254,*I18 
4,19.\868 
2,42i,4!16 
1.4ai.S70 
B,.<»(),288 
7,612,629 


llldaa. 


Number. 

28,637 

988,168 

18,490 

88,000 

89,064 

13,791 

17,978 

69,748 

26,089 

6,618 

8317 

4^ 

6,781 

8,883 

88,107 

41,179 

67,083 

24,481 

7,008 

1,0!J9 

861 


888 
10,807 


ValM. 


■nd  turpentine. , 


Dollwi. 

140,406 

40,768 

66,080 

161,488 

189,088 

86,866 

90,686 

189,649 

78,444 

18,606 

17,994 

88,607 

168,897 

881,769 

777,908 

854,9:-4 

1,864,841 

1,269,976 

806,204 

1,880,687 

828,780 

896,783 

764,848 

1,848,666 

1,644,426 

3,900,907 


Barrel!. 
138,136 
169,190 
179,063 
171,888 
181,921 
181,407 
197,834 
218,180 
310,794 
176,731 
191,448 
201,789 
918,683 
148,008 
970,817 
280.968 
805,2.V1 
246,779 
383,036 
817,417 
866,980 
28,V»6 
84.\417 
841,518 
461,628 
431,118 


Value. 

Oullara. 
261,726 
815,964 
4(10.064 
408,980 
4.H669 
489,811 
781,288 
738,881 
879,076 
606,915 
470,480 
482,870 
676,674 
871,628 
818,194 
689,864 
088,278 
6l!2,810 
586,789 
724,680 
911,381 
761,408 
946,924 
1,099,682 
1,565,688 
1,188,866 


A  ViKw  or 

CLUUED 
FKOM    17' 


Yeark 


*  Alao,  In  1866,  67,149  tlerocs. 

THE  Tradr  brtwrkn  Orkat  Britain  and  that  Tortion  ■ir  her  North  American  Colonieu  now  in- 
in  the  United  States,  rRou   1697  to  1774;    and    bet'vern  Ubeat   Britain  and  tub  United  Ijtatks, 
76  TO  1820 — uouriLKD  fkoh  Bkitish  Authoritikh.    [W.  signifies  imr ,-  P.ptact.] 
Importe  ^u 


W.  1697... 
P.  169S... 
V.  1699.. 
P.  1700... 
P,  1701... 
W.  1102... 
W.  1703... 
W.  17W... 
W.  1706... 
W   17(Mi  .. 

w.  no:... 

W.  ITii-i... 
W,  KlHt... 

w.  1:10... 

W.  1711... 
W.  1719... 
P.  1718... 
P.  1714... 
P.  1715... 
P.  1716... 
P.  1717... 
W.  1718... 
W.  1719... 
W.  Win... 

w.  uai... 

P.  1729... 
P.  1T28... 
P.    1724... 


1725. 

P.  IT»«... 

P.  m'l... 

p.  ITi'*... 

I'.  i:»9... 

p.  17t()... 

p  l-.tl . . . 

p.  1T32... 

P.  1783... 

P.  17H4... 

;•.  1735... 

P.  r,-vs  .. 

p.  'Ul... 

p.  1788.. 


the  United 
Slatn, 


$1,408,790 
1,180,976 
1,276,985 
1,975,106 
1,648,675 
1,878,940 
1,091,480 
1,609,870 
784,8911 
988,875 
1,423,993 
1,482,178 
1,629,680 
1,M9,080 
1,638,490 
1,829,888 
1,816,110 
1,978,878 
1,486,2a'i 
9,1?'  -MS 
2,18(1,480 
9,387,886 
2,318,275 
9,340.»40 
9,469,888 
9,188,480 
2,808,810 
2,813,406 
2,078,2.V) 
2,881,828 
3,186,098 
8,036,625 
9,626,190 
9.861,980 
8,284,318 
9,8(1'^  '  .1) 
3,S4-,176 
8,(M,750 
8,941,638 
8,499,830 
8,876,916 
8,101.200 


RxpotU  to  the 
United  Slalee. 

$707,766" 

•i,290,485 

2,019,805 

1,721,7«»8 

1,719,186 

984,080 
1,481,080 

880,448 
1,488,815 

8aS455 
9,088,i(.'» 
1,300.928 
1.847.986 
1,468,800 
1,488,135 
1.818,4,W 
1,499,788 
1,687,320 
9,256,840 
2,010,938 
2,698,888 
3,136,876 
1,968,010 
1,898,696 
1,689,896 
3,138,636 
9,ia7.965 
2,807,980 
2,748.488 
9,768.6110 
9,514,635 
3,689,815 
2,141,705 
3,687,808 
2,084,848 
3,686,270 
9,744.180 
9,781,876 
8,84-1,890 
3,794,210 
P  13,180 
8,186,880 


Yeare. 


W.  1789.... 
W.  1740,... 
■W.  1741.... 
W.  1749... 
W.  1743.... 
W.  17U.... 
W.  1746.... 
W.  1746.... 
W.  1747.... 
W.  1T48.... 
P.     1749... 

17W1.... 

1781... 

1782.... 

178').... 

17.M.... 

1758.... 

1756.... 
W.  17.17.... 
W.  178s.... 
W.  1759... 
W.  1760.... 
W.  1761.... 
W.  1762.... 
P.     1768.... 

1764.... 

1765.... 

17flB.... 

1767.... 

1768.... 

1769.... 

1770.... 

1771.... 

1779.... 

1778.... 

1774.... 
W.  1776.... 
W.  1776... 
W.  1177.... 
W.  1778.... 
W.  1770.... 


P. 
P. 
P. 
P. 
I*. 
W. 


P. 
P. 

V. 
V, 
V. 

p. 

V. 

I  p. 
I 


»8.7,'.7,.S90 
3,.V.)2,0S0 
4..V11,015 
3,296,140 
8,404,08.'> 
8,337,631) 
9,772,168 
2.797.806 
2,808,670 
8,88.8,130 
8,817,620 
4,078,845 
4,178,260 
6,020,918 
4,863,700 
8,088.810 
4,607.770 
8,206,7.83 
3,058,420 
3,863.600 
8,109,848 
4,159,728 
4,47.M5S 
4,888.070 
8,78.\648 
6,683,366 
8,801,498 
8,388,016 
8,670,890 
6.864,208 
^86^,82(l 
.\477.425 
6,749,100 
e,826,&a5 
6,871,606 
6,902,128 
9,767.005 

82H,9I6 
88,060 
89,970 

1|-  ISS 


Exporte  to  the 
United  SUIei. 


18,479,846 
4,066,910 
4,427,460 
4,000,266 
4,146,026 
8,3(M,410 
2,876.268 
8,774,888 
8,68.8,360 
4,1,50,870 
8,182,930 
8,66,1,420 
6,16.1,840 
^740,346 
7,284,780 
6,881,400 
8,864,990 
6,760,890 
8.141,780 
8,86H,4«8 

11,727,970 

18,B(M,786 
8,609,486 
6,9Wi,08 
8,20.8,74. 

11,86.1,625 
9,862,.165 
9,218,918 
9,798,990 

10,990,090 
6.864.085 
!>,771.875 

2I,(N)7,878 

16,4.16,900 
l»,987,298 

12,098,380 
985,500 
989,180 
393,968 
187,820 
l,7^t,80« 


Yeare. 


W.  1780.... 
W.  1781.... 
■W.  1789.... 
W.  1788.... 
P.    1784.... 

1786.... 

1786... 

1787.... 

1788.... 

1739.... 

1790.... 

1701 . . . . 

1792.... 
W.  1793.... 
W.  1794.... 
W.  1706.... 
W.  1796.... 
•W.  1797.... 
W.  1798.... 
W.  1799.... 
W.  1800.... 
W.  1801.... 
P.  1S02.... 
W.  1808.... 
W.  1804.... 
W.  1806.... 
W.  1806.... 
W.  1807.... 
W.  1808.... 

1S69.... 

1810... 

1811.... 

1813.... 

1818..  . 
W.  1814.... 
W.  1815 


W. 
W. 

w. 
w. 

w. 


18)6.... 
1817.... 
1818.... 
1819 


lliiljorle   fVnni 

the  United 
Stalee.  _ 

li,818 

499,895 

188,900 

881,206 

8,746,646 

4,467,980 

4,318,698 

4,468,190 

8,118,948 

8,260,996 

8,9.'>.VI60 

8,971,160 

8,198,888 

4,970,200 

.8,128,688 

8,760,680 

10,404,860 

6.877,860 

8,918,600 

9,094,706 

11,789,618 

18,538,590 

9,617,820 

9,670,490 

8,2.17,885 

8,882,780 

9,999,490 

14,287,610 

4,181,710 

11,09^866 

13,072,028 

11,847,078 

6,470,760 

Rerorda  deetr 
118,106 

11,881,440 
11.981,120 
18,988,(H)0 
17,184,180 
lf»,440,8,80 


1890....!  18,288,710 


Eiporta  to  the 
United  Statea. 

4,146,860 

4,278,806 

1,388,680 

6,()l,\600 

18,897,860 

11,641,118 

8,017,880 

10,0I0,ii<)0 

0,480,710 

12.62fl,.1flO 

17,1.V8.8(Kt 

21,127,235 

21,887,(H»0 

17,878,406 

19,2«9,3M 

18,;!7(l,890 

80,y70.160 

96,288,995 

27,901.845 

a^282.790 

8l),427,970 

87.887.6.10 

26,647,450 

20,361,086 

81,992,130 

S6,7!i«,828 

48,068,610 

89,608,600 

19,960,996 

9Mi.a8,066 

89,066,585 

7.159,148 

20,877,960 

oyed  bv  Hr... 

!l6,818 

89,682,808 

«S,9''9,588 

81.888,140 

41,917,180 

21,808,475 

I  19.601,110 


(V.MI'ARATIVK  HTATRMF-NT  Of  THE  CoMMEBCE  Or  THE  UNITBD  HtATBR  WTTH  GRBAT  BbITAIH,  BXHIRITINf)  THE  VAI.«R  Or 
KxroRTH  TO  AND  ImPORTB  FKOM  EAdl  Col'NTRY,  AND  THE  ToNNAOB  or  AhEBIOAN  AND  FoBBIUN  VEUELS  ABRITINQ 
FROM    AND    DEI'ARTING   TO    RArH   I'olINTHT,    DtTRINII    THR    YKARS    DEHIONATKD. 


"DomeMie 


DitM.MKItCK. 

VAttIV  oir  BKP.1111.-, 
(  '     Tor^lfH 


"1948 ;  ,".l'|44,iS4.9Trr|4,83'i,,80 


1848 1    44.891,888 

1847 8^9B8.986 

1848 67,799.741 

1849 1    7«,848,2»4 

1880 !    88,788,780 

18.M I  109,681,619 

1852 1  110,308,065 

1888 '  117,878,998 

1864 ,  189,2l6JlttT 

I    1868 1  189,992^1 


1,898,81)8 
1.028.492 
8,984,012 
1,961,878 
4,486.848 
MU,408 
4,766,920 
«,4iM«,978 
^840,469 
8,800,610 


T..WI. 

849.086,4.19 
4«,2l^4;l 
87.996,887 
78726,788 
78,890,170 
18,178,878 
117,946,018 
118,869,978 
191,809,971 
14^0S6JUi» 
ia»,8»3,8«» 


VAI.VI   OF 

luPi.Rta. 

$4.1,800,908 

4:1.0.17,740 

67,.197,628 

81,81.1,119 

61,l.%4,688 

75.1.19,434 

9!l.x4r,888 

00,628,889 

180,267,840 

14fl,4.'l8.8aT 

108,648,180 


NAVItfAtloS.' 


AMMUU'AN    T,.Nha.-K. 


"^lt*wd  the 
ITnltail  Stale . 

89lMt6« 
888,827 
4.87,978 
460,808 
600,769 
818,768 
8(8,399 
778.971 
Ha^081 
880,998 
906,708 


Olear\'d  from 
Oie^U.  Klal.a. 

890.990 
891,120 
807,813 
80.8,183 
660.981 
46.1,1188 
842,216 
881,460 
898,108 
890,108 
888,086 


l^>R«|..N    Tt.NN4.lK. 


Rnl.>r,>tl  ih.. 
l'nlli.J  Sl.iti.!. 

3.f2.761  ' 

226,662 

444,s90 

87.1.285 

888,6ii9 

684.(818 

681.847 

684,164 

688.987 

eiKVOM 

878,000 


Olrareil   tvom 
the  V.  8Wm^ 

926;Tf« 
101,281 

417,281 
810,086 
491,im8 
809,826 
808,a88 
497.76-^ 
478,748 
47N681 
293,810 


lil^i 


\m 


ORE 


876 


GRE 


Tabli  BziiiBiTiNa  ma  QnAXTiTiu  and  VALira  or  ToBAcro  (baw),  IimiAic  Oosa,  Pobk,  Baooic  and  Labd  ixroRTKs 
raoM  TiiK  Umitid  Htatm  to  Gbkat  Britain  axd  Iueland,  tRou  1880  tu  1866,  botu  Vxabs  i.nclusivk. 


T..™. 

1                          TomACtO. 

1                       IHI>U« 

CUHM. 

i       route. 

1  N*M«  4  ■ACUN. 

LARIi. 

V.lu>. 

]      Qaiin.lty. 

V«li». 

1      qnnmlty. 

1         Vnlii,. 

QilnliOty. 

~    Itarrel.. 

2,200 

180 

2,7o5 
921 

"ia 

"io 

4,7B9 

6,900 

8.280 

1O.2S0 

14,140 

IH.Wll 

7.8.940 

.S7.7li0 

111.8S5 

44.681 

9,25S 

l,ft'!2 

17.1.->6 

4.8.004 

64,663* 

tjuiinllly. 

i^lMllOty, 

18S0 

,    II>.k'''Ii.'imLi. 
20,291 
26,785 
86,.S98 

80,658 
27,588 
8H,S56 
21,783 
2.5.781 
8O..S:t0 
27,188 
4.t,181 
86.999 
21.050 
89,182 
26.109 
27.943 
89,745 
8.8,801 
81,857 
80,926 
28.69S 
17.696 
82.886 
17.664 
8t,S03 

n.,llar>. 
I.fts8,971 
I,as2,886 
2.846,4.50 
2,269,197 
2.987,020 
a400.«.S9 
4,.M)3,448 
1.H79.S68 
2.'*57.20» 
6.404.967 
•8.227,sS0 
6,114,8:i6 
8,212,207 
1,262.616 
«.900,12« 
1,98.5,087 
2,42.3.223 
«,.5'fl,775 
2.260,987 
1,771.128 
8.02.5..5S5 
8.4.58,S<W 
2,512.225 
8.48S.428 
2,146,943 
8,507.760 

Uiiahrli. 

51.418 

190,988 

822 

8.240 

"868 

■'i2 

18.5 
619 

104.841 
12,548 

12:t,«65 

h9lo78 

l.')5.0S8 

1.192.0SO 

15.,520.525 
5,002,220 

12.8»(V242 
5,il47,'.'06 
2.760.829 
1,894,7(K) 
1.6,Vt,s40 
6.9(V).>i50 
a,985,2,'>l 

D..IJ>r<. 
20,426 

188,447 

ISO 

2,174 

"280 

"i6 

110 

467 

61.r>69 

7,IM6 

7.5,ltol 

43,898 

67.SS2 

797.176 

18,700,810 

8,807,418 

7  490,076 

8.MI,S()6 

I,8.-4,S79 

1.110.022 

Si-'I.OOO 

4.f>7H,lH7 

.\»!)2,420 

l*i)mi.U. 

1.646 

S,S66 

602 

T,480 

4,994 

1,816 

11,461 

400 

0«7 

150 

1,061 

26,.S94 

160.274 

656.828 

l!.'i0.1S9 

96,907 

680.026 

14,867.106 

29,21S,4I>2 

68,l.->0.4rt5 

87,877.769 

14,729.169 

8,207,998 

18,297,879 

8S.h9(l,787 

80,240,161 

Tuuna*. 

"eoo 

444',8l'l5 

8,4.80,782 

4.569,4S4 

8,976.S1I5 

5,fts7,675 

8,211,8S9 

17,798,770 

27,7s;l.841 

21,888,206 

81,«!»2.591 

6,628,788 

8.976,124 

9,725.186 

26,71.5,141 

16,849,922 

Dullan. 

20,882 

1,888 

29,878 

10,997 

488 

846 

1,293 

40 

88 

211 

116 

80,879 

237,028 

806,298 

64.V05 

497,000 

768.226 

8.471.697 

6.288,259 

0,4-2,194 

4.8S1,9:|9 

1.587,851 

1.07.5,299 

2,2:!9,094 

6,19:),S91 

6.915,120 

1881 

1882 

J888 

1884 

1886 

1884 

1887 

1S89 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1M2 

1813 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

IHUl) 

1861 

1852 

1858 

1864 

1806 

*  &,<79  tlorcas  wero  also  ozpurtod  in  1865. 
Tabib  KBHiRmsa  tiib  Ihpoxtr  into,  and  Kxi-orto  »  bom  1  icy  (if  Great  nritniii  would  aeem  to  be  to  restrict  the 

TIIR     rNITBIl     KlN<il'OSI     Or     (iRRAT   HkITAIN    AND    1|!K-  ]        ' 
LAND,    FBOa  1801  TO  1S58.    INrU-KIVK,  IIKSinXEl)  to  8I10W 


TIIR  ORNBRAL   KORRKI!!    TkADR  OF  THAT   KiNOOOU    IIUR- 
IKU    TIIK   I'liRIOD   nKHIONATKU. 


Vslw.    of  InH 

~i>rU  Inlii  ibo.T 

nitnl  KInpl.! 


y«ara.  port*  Indi  lbo!ToUl  fiporU. 
Un 


i  Vs)ii«  „l  ill.' 

Y*«r«.  iKtrli.  int..  the  Tal«l  fitiorU. 
I.'nli'.IKIngd.'  I 


U.IUrl.       (      Itotlan. 

ISOl  188,981.800,  176,22.8.2.50 

1802  148.l81.ii50  181,549.900 

1505  188,1 1.l,4i0  142,.'i00.SV) 
IStM  1!I9.«97,700>  1.5(<,lS0.2.Vi 
1905  14'(.Soa8.V)   15MOO,80.5 

1506  I84.49S290   167,'i9".17fl  : 
1807,  1.88,672.125   I,A077,680 
180»  188,977.700  151.989,9.Vl 
1809  1.5-i.7,52.7>5  281,81.1.16.)  ' 
IKIO  195,6(11.060  217.ii90.6ki 
ISII'  182.&,5i),9:W   188,985.6<HI  ' 
18121'  180,S17,1.56    ;9^207.S15  I 

1813R.,<».rt.   H,..l,,„«1   l,t  llr..      1 

1814;  16<.776.:fi.i  267.S6.5.-C.5  ' 

1S16;  164.986,910   29.S,122.*.V)  ' 

lSI6i  187.1.H020  246.919.2.50 


iK.llnri.  I>ulliir.           , 

l!«8  225.S87,2I6  888,67:1.175 

1829  219,976.480  «84.1'.Hi.«.'i5 

ISHO  281..'nni.866  848,.'xl.t.r40 

1881  2+i.'>-(!l.l40  867,lrt2,4.V) 

IH82  22:l,o.'.J,780  SS0.8.VI.74O 

1188  •>29.722,1.8(t  S«9.1ll,V).V), 

IhlU  240.-28.665  426,901.840, 

li87.  245.146.070  4.55,7— .915 

l(«mi  2S4l.410.825  4'<i.i>,59.2.lO 

1H87  278.111,42.5  42S.i»7.i90- 

1K81  :)|H1.490.0C5  626,i27..896, 

1M89  810,240.60.5  610,9.5.t.2N> 

IM/  .887.46:i..ViO  612,40,5,075: 

1H41  .822.221.840  5M.5I4.4,S5 

1H42  826,200.4801  669.2ii9.OIO, 

1148  851.074,r>6(f;  659.164,78.5 


1S17  154.171.495  251..520.,Vi5  I  li44  877.246.170  729,iS;l,270' 
18I«  184.425,910  267,101.690  '  1845  42«.4i7.64«!  754,8S9,510! 
18I9|  15H,M4.ii.V)  217,894.900  I  li»i6  879.670.110'   728.m,5,210, 


H2<>,  162.19:(.2,V(  244.757.615  I 

IS21    15:{,96.1.iih)  2.57.!«I7.1R5 

1S82    l.'.2.6.\57rt5  267,aVl.495  ; 

1828,  178.992.165  2fl2,I.52..ViO  i 

1824    1 77.84 1.89&  294,676.200  i 

IS25,  221.044,015  2M.6oo.9M  ' 

)S26    1 89,069. 450  25\2IO.ir  ' 

'  887   M4.640.i66  180.868. i  T ."i  ^__ 

TaBI.(    RSniRITI5l)    TIIB    AmoONT    or    DoLD    AM)        <.VKB 

Com  Ann  Ri'LLioM  ExriiRm)  rnoa  thf.  trMTBii    .  »Tia 

TO   OrKAT   UrITAI.V,    FROU     1S.80    TO     115.5,   IIUTII    Ykarh 
INCLlnlVR. 


Ii47  4&».6(>!t,!l80    780, 160.040, 

\f>4n  467,711.'..67o'    754.Hio.200. 

1H4!'  .52».87'l,0.85'   9.50.ri<Ml,970' 

18,50  .502.8CI2.16.V    9i.5,.54i.880! 

Ii51  .568.89.5,625  1,071,U24..565, 

11,52  .'►16,727,1)4.5  1,097,721.495: 

186!l  6I.5,496,6<5  1,110,861.120: 

I  I                      I 


Ywn. 

1S80.... 

V»lw. 
....      $'20.1. M 
....       •«V,7IS 
....      M«,481 

, ...            1  000 

Y..A-. 

is4;t 

\\\m. 

18-81 

1+44 

1««2 

1i:U 

•  1846 

1146 

....        ♦91.112 
....            2,812 

1184 

Ii47 

itoia 

1H4H 

10ts5i)47 

IXM 

10.000 

....       629.110 

|i48 

. . . .        226.565 

IS87 

l\5i| 

8tK657 

l-M-t 

|\51 

.    1 1 .572  i'*r* 

1889 

. . . .      8«,79<l 
....    1.9<li'..9.57 
....    1,226.719 
....      099,191 

not 

...    82.127,879 

1140 

Ih41 

118« 

l>t,Vt 

....    Ii,oo6..'.8l 
■ . .    26,865  H90 

1M2 

1866 

...    4«..'UKI.788 

privilege  of  free  etitri/  to  such  articles  of  irenrini/  m>- 
pan!  as  hav»  betn  wo™,  nnil  not  made  up  for  tlm  |iiir. 
pose  of  lpein({  iiitrodiu'ed  into  the  country,  free  of 
duty ;  while  the  reguliitions  in  force  nt  the  dilfiTPtit 
ports  of  the  Unitcil  State!)  e.xliihit  a  npirit  of  the  ut- 
most lilieralil.v  in  that  re4;iirii,  enabling  ]>aii8cn);cr8 
whose  "  iMiKi^iige  and  personal  cflet'ts"  hare  been  luin. 
estly  made  up.  and  faithfully  manifested,  to  proceed  to 
their  dcstiniitiun.  without  delay  or  coet,  or  lieiuf;  sub. 
jccti'd  to  the  many  thousand  ve.\atioUH  annoyaiicts 
wliirh  a  less  liljcral  jmlicy,  in  regard  to  "  imssenj^crs' 
1>«K(?«B''<  I>erKoniil  effects,"  etc.,  must  inevitably  pro- 
duce.  The  American  policy  on  this  subject  is,  lic-iiles 
hi)rhly  bencliwnt  to  the  large  classeg  of  «iiU)>niiiti 
who  sock  an  asylum  on  our  shores,  literally  carryini' 
with  them  their  "  lied  and  bnitgaijo,"  their  weaving, 
looms,  splmiing-wheol.s,  and  other  articles  and  nii|ile. 
ments  of  haiidicnift,  all  of  which  are  ailmitted,  under 
the  tariir  act  of  I84ii,  free  of  duty. 

In  the  I'nitod  .State*,  Uiu  admission  of  personal  line, 
gage,  eti'..  Is  regulated  by  fchedulo  one,  'l'ari(l".\(t  of 
lH4il,  and  of  various  decisions  of  the  Treasury  I)e|«rt- 
nieut  subseqeuntly  issued.  'I'lio  several  provisldnn  of 
the  alHive-nnined  schedule,  nud  of  the  Troasurv  deiin. 
iirns,  may  be  (l;is:<ilied  as  follows:  I,  Ilou.selidM  nf. 
fects,  old  and  in  use,  of  persons  or  families  arriviiig 
from  foreign  countries,  if  u.-ed  abroad  by  thcni,  an! 
not  intended  for  uny  other  person  or  persons,  or  fur 
sale,  free.  2.  Wearing  apparel,  in  actual  use,  anil 
other  |)ernonal  ell'ects,  not  merchandise ;  professiinal 
Ixxiks,  implements,  histruments  anil  tools  of  truilc,  or. 
ciipatioM,  or  cmployinrnt  of  |Hin>ous  arriving  In  the 
I'nited  .States  (provided  that  this  exemption  shall  nut 
e.xtenil  to  or  include  machinery  or  other  articles  im- 
|sirted  for  use  in  any  manufacturing  entalili.-lnncnt,  ct 
for  Kale),  free,  ;t.  Personal  and  housebold  etfects  (not 
merchaiidiiic)  of  citizens  of  the  I'nited  .State  dvini; 
abroad,  fnie.  'i'hti  oxomptiini  from  duty  cont(mi|ilati[| 
by  law  in  tliu  lint  i  lanse,  above  citi'il,  most  In-  (nn. 
lined  to  such  articles  us  are  generally  used  in  Iii,um'. 
keepl'ig,  and  Hliich  hud  actually  Iweii  in  use  by  tlieiiuli- 
vidual  or  family  while  living  abroad,  and  ncjt  ini|Hirtfi| 


Zmrf  OH'l  H'ffutfitinm  Itrlatitt  t>i  I'lititngrri  Unffjfagr  '  for  sale,  barter,  or  traflic.     The  exemption  fnan  ilulv 


Id  Engtaml  and  Ikr  Vuilnl  SliUrt,  t.'j-fjaiwtt  iimt  l\mt- 
parrd. — The  l.iws  and  Treasury  orders  regulating  the 
O'lmlselon  of  liaggage,  penumal  efTectr,  etc.,  into  the 
|>ort«  «r  (ireut  KriLiiin  nud  of  the  L'ulted  Ktates, 
n-spertlvely,  are  liurd  iifmn  principles  so  totally  dis- 
similar, that  a  eomfNiruti'.n  view  of  Imth  can  only  lie 
prceenled  by  exhIbltiiiK  a  synopsis  of  each.     Tbe'pol- 


<f  wearing  apfiand,  and  other  personal  ell'rcts,  pruviM 
for  in  the  second  clause  ijuotad,  must  lie  conliucd  lo 
sui'h  articles  as  are  g<-nerally  used  on  or  alsiiit  tlic 
(Mirsun,  and  not  considered  as  merchandise ;  tlie  arti- 
cles adriitted  under  this  clause  to  lie  limited  to  sn  ex- 
tent uot  exceeding  iu  niimlier,  (|iuintity,  or  value  wlut 
1*  usual  for  a  traveler,  or  other  |>erson,  to  wear,  k«cp, 


GRB 


am 


QBE 


or  cany  with  him  for  his  own  use.  The  professional 
books,  implements,  instruments,  and  tools  of  trade,  oc- 
ciilHition,  or  employment,  ennmerated  in  the  same 
oliinse,  are  limited  in  number,  quality,  and  value  to 
what  the  collector  may  consider  reasonable  ond  proper 
for  the  person  to  whom  they  belong,  in  his  profession, 
occupation,  trade,  or  employment;  but  the  term  "  im- 
plements ond  tools  of  trade,"  under  no  circumstance 
to  lie  considered  as  comprehending  any  machine  or  ar- 
ticle to  be  worked  Ijy  other  than  manual  power. 

lieijulatiima  at  to  Patgengert'  Bagijage,  J'erimnal  Ef- 
ferta,  rte.,  w  Oreal  Hritain. — Hours  of  attendance  at 
the  diflorent  baggage  warehouses  ns  follows  :  From  Ist 
March  to  81st  Octolier,  from  8  o'clock  A.  m.,  until  7 
o'clock  P.  M. ;  and  from  1st  November  to  28th  Febru- 
an-,  from  9  A.  M.  until  5  i".  M. 

Aftfir  all  baggage  shall  have  been  landed,  tliose  pas- 
sengers having  only  sim/li>  jyofkayes  will  l)o  entitled  to 
luive  tliem  flrst  examined ;  the  remaining  passengers 
will  then  bo  called  into  the  examination-room  in 
rotation,  according  to  the  list  furnished  by  tiie  captain 
[possengers  themselves  must  see  that  their  names  are 
properly  inserted  in  the  captain's  list  |.  All  wearing 
apparel,  after  examination,  will  be  immediately  deliv- 
ered, provide<l  it  apiMurs  that  the  apparel  Anj»  btvn 
voni,  and  not  made  up  for  the  purpose  of  Iteing  intro- 
duced into  tlie  United  Kingdom  witliout  payment  of 
duty.  All  dutiable  articles  forming  a  part  of  passen- 
gers' baggage  will  be  delivered  inmiediatety  after  ex- 
amination, on  the  amount  of  duties  duo  thereon  being 
deiiosited  with  such  accredited  person  as  maj'  be  au- 
thorized to  receive  tlie  same,  and  also  a  small  sum  for 
passing  the  entry.  All  merchandise  l)rought  with 
baggage  is  liable  to  seizure.  Such  goods  must  l)e  reg- 
ularly reported  nnd  entered,  and  the  regulations  of  tlio 
law  strictly  complied  with.  If  any  passenger  shall, 
uiHin  being  questioned  by  the  pro))er  officer  of  customs, 
deny  that  he  or  she  has  any  gmnls  liablo  to  duty  in  his 
or  tier  possession,  nnd  such  goods  bo  suliseciueiitly  <I1r- 
covercil,  ttiey  will  lie  liable  to  seizure,  and  tlie  passen- 
ger to  a  penalty  of  treble  the  value  thereof. 

Kori'igii  newspapers  found  in  the  linggnge  of  passen- 
gers, if  bound,  are  to  Im  (charged  with  duty  as  "goods 
ii>«n»factnreil,"  10  jier  cent,  aii  rnlorim ;  if  unlHinnd, 
they  are  duty  free.  Fowling-pieces,  the  property  of 
parties  ri'tuming  to  Knghmd,  may  lie  delivered  free, 
ui«in  declaration  that  they  are  of  llritish  nianufaoture. 
A  pair  of  pistols,  u  single  rille,  or  a  single  fowling- 
piece,  l)rought  l>y  a  passenger  with  Ills  baggage,  may 
be  delivered  duty  free,  upon  a  declaration  tliat  the 
s;inie  is  for  private  use  only. 

Dnty  is  not  to  Iki  charged  on  any  quantity  less  than 
A  pint  of  ordinary  driiikaldo  spirits,  of  whate\-er 
striMigth  ;  or  half  a  pint  of  eaii  de  Cologne,  or  other 
itinlial  water,  or  any  medicated  or  perfumed  s|iirits  or 
liqueurs,  imported  for  private  use.  I'asscngers  who 
arc  not  fnqvml  rimlovs,  may  include  with  their  liag- 
ptge,  fiititled  to  free  entrj-,  an  amount  of  segars  or 
manufactured  tobacco  under  the  weight  of  lialf  a 
pound.  Ou  half  a  pound  ami  upward  the  duty  on 
tlic  wliido  weight  Is  to  bo  charged.  I'asscngers,  how- 
ever, from  the  West  Indies  or  other  long  voyages  may 
enter  any  cjuantity  of  segars  or  manul'actured  tol)acco 
iiot  exceeding  seven  pounds'  weight.  Hooks  nnd  mu- 
jical  Instruments,  though  for  private  use,  are  diitialde. 

.Ml  packages  of  baggage  landed  by  "  sufferance," 
wiien  not  cleared  from  the  exniniiiing  lloor  of  the  sta- 
tion, at  which  they  may  have  lieeu  laiidcil,  within  six 
working  da;H,  are  to  Im  forwarded  to  tlio  queen's 
wurchciune  for  fecurlty  of  duties.  I'assengers  wlio 
may  tie  unwilling  or  unable  to  dear  sudi  articles  of 
liaggnge  us  may  be  liable  to  duty,  can  either  aluindon 
the  same,  or  they  may  lie  left  iu  tiie  queen's  ware- 
house for  six  months,  in  order  to  give  their  proprietors 
an  cip|Hirtunity  of  diking  them  liack  without  payment 
of  iluty.— liKKDELL'A  UritUk  Tariff,  1864-'6,  pp.  82 
to  87. 


ReifuUttioM  relative  to  the  Entry  of  Veuela  into  tKt 
Ports  nf  Great  Hritain  and  of  the  United  States  com- 
pared.— Vessclg  entering  any  ports  in  Great  Britain 
arc  subject  to  the  following  regulations,  viis. :  So  soon 
as  a  vossel  has  reported,  the  importers,  agents,  or  con- 
signees of  the  cargo,  having  been  advised  by  receipt 
of  bills  of  lading,  or  other  intimation,  may  each  enter 
their  several  goods.  A  latitude  of  14  days  is  allowed 
by  law  for  this  pur|>ose  ;  but,  in  order  to  dear  vessels 
more  speedily,  sight  entries  are  permitted  to  the  master 
or  owner  of  any  ship  lying  alongside  the  legal  quaj-s, 
or  Bufferanco  wharves,  south  of  the  Thames  from  Lon- 
don Bridge  eastward  to  Dockhead,  under  such  general 
description  as  is  contained  in  the  report,  for  any  goods 
that  shall  not  have  been  entered  liy  the  owners  thereof 
within  48  hours  from  the  day  of  report,  upon  condition 
that  perfect  entry  be  made  by  the  proprietor  within 
one  month  from  the  date  of  landing.  Goods  so  cir- 
cumstanced are  only  liable  to  seiKuro  for  inaccurauy  of 
entry  after  tlie  lapse  of  u  month,  or  after  the  proprie- 
tor's perfect  entry  luis  been  passed.  If  jierfect  cntrj-  be 
not  matle  at  the  end  of  a  month,  or  a  deliver}-  order 
olituined,  the  goods  may  then  be  sent  to  the  queen'a 
warehouse,  and  dealt  with  as  if  landed  by  "  bill  of 
sight."— B.  M.,  l.st  June,  1850. 

The  master  of  every  merchant-vessel,  witliin  24 
hours  of  entering  the  pert  of  arrival,  is  bound,  under 
a  penalty  of  ifwOO,  to  roimrt  Ids  cargo  to  the  chief  offi- 
cer of  customs.  Before,  however,  the  master  is  ol- 
lowod  to  report,  he  must  declare,  tiefore  some  jxirson 
duly  autliorized  by  the  postmaster-general,  that  ho  has 
delivered  ot  the  post-office  all  letters  tlmt  were  on 
li.<urd  his  sliip.  And  likewise,  ho  must,  under  a  pen- 
alty of  t^lOO,  and  the  further  sum  of  i|uO  for  each  alien 
not  included  in  the  declaration,  truly  declare  to  the 
numlier  of  aliens  on  lioard  or  landed  from  his  ship. 
Goods  generally  are  liablo  to  seizure  for  Iieing  landed 
witliout  entry;  and  packages  uncleared  from  the 
<|ueeu  H  warehouse  are  sold  after  the  expiration  of  the 
following  ])eriods,  viz. :  Merdiandise  H  months  ;  pas- 
sengers' liaggagc,  6  months  ;  and  ships'  surplus  stores, 
12  months.  If,  after  the  arrival  of  any  ship  within 
four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  L'nitciV  Kingdom,  bulk 
shall  be  broken,  or  any  alteration  made  in  the  stowage 
of  the  cargo  of  such  ship  so  as  to  facilitate  the  unhid- 
ing of  any  part  of  sui'h  cargo ;  or  if  any  part  lie 
staved,  destroyed,  or  thrown  overboard,  or  any  puck- 
age  lie  opened,  unless  accounted  for  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  commissioners  of  customs,  in  every  such  case 
such  master  sliall  forfeit  tha  sum  of  $&00.  For  will- 
fully making  a  false  report,  or  if  the  particulars,  or 
any  of  tliem,  of  such  report  lie  false,  the  master  shall 
forfeit  the  sum  of  liuOO.  (16  and  17  Victoria,  chap.  107.) 

By  the  act  of  Congress  of  March  2,  17yU,  masters 
of  vessels  are  n'((uirrd  to  pnsluie  a  manifest  of  cargo 
on  board,  on  the  arrival  witliin  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  of  the  United  Slates,  to  such  ollicor  of  a  revenue- 
cutter,  or  other  ollicer  of  the  customs,  us  shall  first  couiu 
on  liourd  suih  vessel,  for  his  inspection.  The  law  re- 
quires that  the  manifest  shall  Iw  in  writing,  signed  by 
the  master  of  such  vessel,  nnd  shall  coutaiu  the  name, 
descri)itiou,  build,  and  true  timnage  of  such  vessel, 
the  place  to  which  slie  lietoiigs,  witli  the  iiaiucs  of  the 
owner  or  owners,  the  name  of  the  master,  the  names 
of  the  places  wliere  tlie  giHids  shall  liavu  lieen  taken 
on  boani,  and  the  places  witliin  tlie  I'liitcd  States  to 
wliicli  tliey  are  respectively  consigned,  particularly 
noting  the  goods  destined  for  cadi  place  n^sp^K-tively, 
and  a  Just  and  particular  account  of  all  tlie  ginids  so 
ludcn  on  board,  wlictlier  in  packages  or  stowed  loose, 
of  any  kiml  whatever.  The  names  of  tlie  passengers 
on  board,  s|iei'ifyuig  the  numlier  and  description  of 
packages  lielonging  to  cadi,  together  with  the  remain- 
ing sea-stores,  if  any.  are  to  lie  truly  stated.  If  any 
goods  bn  im|iorte<l  iu  any  such  vessel  without  liav- 
ing  tt  manifest  on  Isiard,  agreeable  to  the  foregtiing 
directions,  or  which  shall  not  lie  included  therein,  or 
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iIirII  not  agree  therewith,  the  maiiter  of  «uch  vcaspJ 
shall  forfeit  and  pay  a  sum  of  money  equal  to  the  value 
of  the  Koods  not  in'  luded  therein  ;  and  all  such  mer- 
chandise not  included  in  the  manifest,  belonging  or 
consigned  to  the  master,  mate,  ofBcers,  or  crow  of  such 
vessel,  shall  Ihj  forfeited.  No  addition,  erasare,  sub- 
stitution, or  alteration  whatsover,  can  be  made  in  the 
manifest  of  the  cargo  of  any  sn'-h  vessel  after  her  ar- 
rival within  four  leagues  of  the  coast  of  the  United 
States,  without  sulijecting  the  master  of  such  vessel 
to  the  penalty  of  the  law.  On  any  vessel  arriving 
from  a  foreign  port,  the  master  is  to  report  to  the  col- 
lector within  24  hours  after  his  arrival ;  and  witliin  34 
hours  thereafter  further  to  report,  in  form,  oil  the  par- 
ticulars required  to  lie  inserted  in  his  manifest,  and 
shall  declare  to  the  truth  of  such  manifest.  No  ves- 
sels permitted  to  enter  until  the  master  shall  have  de- 
livered all  letters  directed  to  persons  within  the 
United  States.  Merchandise  unladen  witliout  permit 
from  the  pro|)er  officers  of  the  customs  to  1)0  forfeited ; 
and  the  master  and  mate,  each,  forfeit  $1000.  licfore 
departure  for  a  foreign  port,  the  master  of  everj'  ves- 
sel must  deliver  to  the  collector  a  manifest  of  the 
whole  cargo  and  the  value  thereof,  and  obtain  a  clear- 
ance, I'nder  the  penalty  of  #500, 

ColoHial  Ptuurstiom  nf  Ureal  firilain. — As  a  neces- 
sary preliminary'  to  a  clear  exposition  of  tho  laws  and 
regulations  which  govern  the  existing  coiuuiprciul  re- 
lations lietween  the  United  .States  and  the  colonial 
possessions  of  Great  Britain,  it  will  l>e  necessary  to  take 
a  brief  retrospective  glance  at  tho  rise  anil  progress 
of  American  commerce,  from  the  earliest  settlement 
of  the  colonies  down  to  tho  present  period.  Although 
these  preliminary'  remarks  will  lie  more  especially 
addressed  to  tlio  commercial  intercourse  l)etween  tho 
United  States  anil  the  colonial  potsessions  of  (ireat 
Hritain  in  North  America,  the;-  will  equally  apply  to 
all  the  other  |>ossesjions  of  that  jiower  throughout  the 
world,  by  reason  of  the  general  application  of  that 
lilieral  and  eiillghtene<l  system  of  conmiercial  policy 
adopted  by  the  Hritish  Parliament  in  IMI'.I,  and  inau- 
gtirated  as  the  future  commercial  law  of  tliat  kingtlom 
on  the  1st  day  of  January,  IH.jti. 

Krom  the  earliest  settlement  of  the  dilTerent  cr'onies 
on  the  North  American  continent  l>y  tho  governments 
of  tho  Old  World,  a  system  of  colonial  legislation, 
similar  in  eflect,  and  oppressive  in  o|>eration.  was  com- 
mence<l  liy  each,  respectively,  prohibiting  all  commer- 
cial intercourse  with  any  other  than  tlie  motlier  coun- 
try, and  rendering  the  infant  colonies  ilci)eiident  on 
her  alone  for  the  supplies  necessary  for  tlieir  suli'ilst- 
eni-e  and  comfort.  The  effects  of  such  a  (xilicy  were 
s<Mm  exhiliited  in  the  anomabius  and  ilestitute  condi- 
tion t<i  which  the  earlier  colonists  were  reduced.  Car- 
ri-ing   with  them,   as  they   did.    into  the  newly   dis- 

cover<!d  wilderness  of  the  western  continent,  that  j  to  any  |>orl  in  tlie  world 
adventurous  and  enterpri-lng  spirit  which  had  led 
them  to  forsake  the  homes  of  their  cliildhiMsl,  and  to 
brave  the  jhtIIs  of  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic,  it 
may  easily  lie  imagined,  that  th«y  did  not  quietly  sul>- 
mit  to  an  illilieral  jiid  short-sighted  |H>ljcy,  which  re- 
duced them  tn  a  i-ondition  of  induitri.il  and  iiinimercial 
vassalage  that  had  well-nigh  crushed  every  elTort  to 
develop  the  abundant  treasures  which  nature  hail  so 
lavishly  spread  iM-forothem,  and  which,  under  a  differ- 
ent system,  would  soon  have  brought  within  their 
reach  the  rich  exchanges  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
'i'hey  were,  in  tho  language  of  one  well  arqiiainted 
with  our  earlier  colonial  history,  "  prevcnte<l  fmm 
manufacturing  for  themselves,  or  fnim  engaging 
largely  in  shi|vbnilding  or  coininen-e;  iMilating  them 
from  the  rest  of  the  world,  leaving  them  no  trade  ex- 
cept to  the  mother  countrc." 

The  selfish  and  nionotudixing  spirit  which  governed 
the  liritisb  legislature  in  the  enactment,  as  well  as  in 
the  rigorous  enfon-ement,  of  these  restrictions  on  the 
coloniei  which  she  had  (ilanled  in  North  America,  may 


bo  understood  from  a  remark  elicited  from  Lord  Chat- 
ham by  a  remonstrance  against  this  oppressive  policy 
to  wit:  that  "the  Uritish  American  colonies  had  no 
right  to  make  even  a  nail  for  a  horse-shoe."  "  In  and 
out  of  Parliament,"  says  the  Treasury  report  of  I832 
"  as  a  political  right  and  as  a  national  privilege,  an 
absolute  monopoly  wiis  demanded  for  supplying  the 
colonies  with  ever}'  article  of  consumpton,  und  of 
trans|)orting  the  whole  of  their  prwluce  to  Europe," 

In  tho  cliarter  of  Virginia  there  was  an  express 
stipulation  om|)Owering  the  colonists  to  carry  on  a  di- 
rect intercourse  with  foreign  states.  This  privilege 
naturally  drew  their  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  tho 
soil,  and  to  tho  prodiction  of  such  articles  as  would  be 
most  likely  to  find  a  foreign  market,  and  yield  them 
such  returns  as  were  most  suitable  to  their  cnnili- 
tion  and  their  necessities.  Accordingly  we  find  thrm, 
at  a  very  early  pcriwl,  sui-cessfuUy  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  This  article  found  a  ready 
demand  in  the  markets  of  Holland,  and  warehouses 
were  soon  established  for  its  reception  at  several  of  the 
principal  ports  of  that  republic.  This  privilege,  hnyi. 
ever,  was  not  long  jiermitted  ;  tho  British  merchants 
stimulated  by  an  unworthy  spirit  of  cupidity,  suun  iicr- 
ceived  tho  advantages  wliicli  this  direct  trade  between 
tho  colonies  and  Holland  conferred  upon  their  com- 
men'ial  rival,  and  at  once  adopted  active  measures  U. 
suppress  it, 

Tlie  interests  and  power  of  the  Hritish  government 
were  ap|>eale<l  to,  until,  with  a  total  disregard  to  the 
necessities  and  claims  of  tlie  colonists,  and  in  palpable 
violation  of  the  rights  and  privileges  guarantied  to 
them  by  solemn  compact,  they  were  forbidden  to  larr)' 
their  pnuluce  to  Holland  or  to  any  other  foreign  coim- 
t^^',  and  were  coni|H'lled  to  sliip  direct  to  Hritish  ports 
and  commit  their  commercial  o|ieration8  exchisivelv  to 
the  management  and  control  of  Hritish  inercliants. 

Several  acts  of  Parliament  folloved,  prohiiiiting  all 
foreign  trade  with  the  coSonies,  and  rostrictin^  them 
to  a  direct  intercourse  with  tlio  mother  country.  The 
first  net  which  indicated  the  future  policy  of  (ireat 
Hritain  toward  her  colonies,  and  liorc  with  uiucli  sever- 
ity u|K)n  their  industry  and  enterprise,  was  that  of 
lii^O,  restricting  their  trade  to  Hritish  or  colonial-liuilt 
ships.  This  was  tlie  commencement  of  the  Kv^tem 
liegim  liy  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  continued  with  uo- 
abateil  rigor  down  to  tho  pcriml  of  the  Hevoliitjiin. 

The  act  of  l(>."iil  was  followed  liy  another  passed 
during  tho  reign  of  (,'liurles  II,  (IfiGO),  prohiliiting  tlio 
ex|iortatiiin  to  any  foreign  country,  of  certain  enumer- 
ateil  articles,  the  produce  nf  the  colonies,  anil  rei|iiir. 
ingthat  vessels  laden  with  such  articles  sliouhl  pmcced 
direct  from  the  cidonies  to  a  Hritish  port.  N»n-enu. 
meratml  articles,  including  fish,  salted  pnivi^ioni. 
grain,  Hour,  ate,  could,  for  a  jieriml,  lie  carrleil  ilireit 
a  privilege,  howevee,  whiih 
was  sulisequenlly  materially  abridged;  hut,  le<t  the 
ile|ienilenco  of  the  colonies  U|Hin  the  mother  eeuiitrv 
should  be  in  any  degree  relaxoil,  the  return  car^iiei 
were,  with  tlie  exception  of  salt,  to  be  rel.iiiileil  in 
Kngland  for  reshipment  to  the  colonies. 

The  |)olicy  which  dictated  this  restrictive  me.i«ur« 
was  renden-d  still  more  uppressivo  by  an  uct  lui.iseilin 
KHi:!,  pnividing  lliat  "  no  commodity  of  tli«  jjrowth. 
pnHliiclion,  or  manufacture  of  Kuro|M<  shall  \m  hii 
(Mirted  into  the  Hritish  plantations,  but  such  as  are 
laden  and  put  oo  lioani  in  Kngland,  Wales,  or  llerwick- 
u|sin- Tweeil,  and  in  Knglish-built  shipping,  whermf 
tho  master  and  three  fourths  of  the  crew  are  Kn^tllsli, ' 
Under  the  baneful  inlluence  of  this  system  of  un- 
wise, unjust,  and  oppressive  legislation,  it  m;.\  si-om 
almost  incredilde  that  the  colonies  shonlil  have  Invn 
aide  to  maintain  any  advaiicoiiienl  in  coinniene,  |s>|iu. 
lation,  or  wealth;  tet,  if  we  follow  them  in  their 
struggles  and  privations  from  the  comiiiencemeul  of 
this  illilieral  and  unjust  iMilicy,  during  the  (.'ummiii- 
wealtii   under  ('rom>vell,  down   to   the  |ierl'»l  of  tho 
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Kovolution,  we  shall  find  them  steadily,  thnngh 
■ilowh',  inrreasing  in  all  these  elements  of  a  nation's 
prosperit}'.  This  was  mainly  attributable  to  the  priv- 
ileges of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  colonies 
themselves,  continental  and  insular,  which  was  permit- 
ted to  them  as  a  part  of  the  British  dominions.  To  this 
unfettered  and  profitable  trade  the  American  colonies 
were  chiefly  indebted  f(  •  whatever  commercial  progress 
they  hiul  made  prior  fj  the  Revolution.  The  follow- 
inj;  t:il)Ie  exhibits  the  extent  and  value  of  this  trade  in 
17fii):  Imports,  tl8,0G0,000;  exports,  $12,000,000; 
totiil,  !ii25,()00,0OO.  Of  this  aggregate  of  trade,  th.it 
with  tlio  West  Indies  stood  thus :  Exports,  $3,700,000  ; 
impi'rts,  $7,960,000;  total,  $11,650,000. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  revolutionary  war, 
the  colonies  enjoyed  tlie  privilege  of  trading  with  En- 
gland, the  British  West  Indies,  and  that  part  of  Europe 
south  of  (,'ape  Finiatcrre ;  and  tliougli  oppressed  by 
unjust  exactions,  and  burdened  by  illiberal  restrictions, 
thev  not  only  contributed  to  the  wealth  and  material 
prosperity  of  the  mother  country,  but  gave  every 
promise  of  thriving,  and  ichieving  a  name  of  their 
„^n.— Hk  Bow's  Heri'ew. 

Duriuft  tlic  revoliitionarj'  war,  all  commercial  opera- 
tion<  wpre  suspended,  and  the  peace  of  178.4  fbund  the 
trade  of  the  new  thirteen  independent  sovereignties  in 
a  most  feeble  and  languishing  condition.  Their  inde- 
pendence made  them  a  foreign  country  to  the  North 
Ame"icnn  and  West  India  colonies ;  and  by  a  rigorous 
svstcm  of  colonitt'  non-interoourfe,  they  were  cut  off 
from  nil  trade  witii  those  who  were  their  natural  com- 
mercial ncigliliors,  and,  prior  to  thb  Kevolution,  tlieir 
most  profitable  customers. 

Tlie  exhausted  condition  to  whicli  the  several  States 
were  now  reduced  rendered  tlio  lirst  few  years  after 
the  close  of  tlie  war  n  period  of  tlie  most  intense  soli- 
citude. Tlie  confederated  States  were  fullj-  scnsilde 
of  the  absolute  necessity  of  0|M-ning  a  foreign  trade, 
anil  especially  of  recovering  their  lost  intercourse  with 
the  British  West  Indies ;  but  every  proposition  to  that 
end,  urged  through  tlicir  accreiiited  ministers,  was  met 
by  a  decided  refusal. 
"  As  early  as  ITCit,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  tlie 
Exchequer,  pn)|Kised  a  bill  in  the  British  I'arliamciit 
l)iise(I  upon  Die  liberal  principlo  of  "  admitting  to  nil 
the  ports  of  the  British  dominions  American  vessels 
l<i:ulcj  witli  goods,  the  growth  or  produce  of  tliese  |  tlie 
I'nitedl  States,  on  the  same  terms  as  British  vessels 
and  goods,"  but  the  proposition  at  once  startled  the 
fears  of  the  British  merchants,  wlio,  with  the  aid  of 
Lord  Nortli,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Shellicld,  succeeded  in 
tr.iusferriiig  the  wliole  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the 
king  iiud  his  council.  The  conse<iuenco  was,  that  an 
order  was  immediately  issueil,  not  only  excluding 
American  vessels  from  all  participation  in  the  cidonial 
trade,  but  prohibiting  the  cx|>ortation  from  the  I'nited 
States  of  provisions  and  lish,  even  in  British  liottonis. 

Two  years  after  Mr.  Pitt's  unsuccessful  motion  for 
reclpnicul  trade  lietween  the  dominions  of  (ireat  Brit- 
ain and  the  I'nited  .States,  .lolin  Adams,  American 
minister  at  the  court  of  .St.  .fames,  was  instructed  to 
renew  the  pr<i|K)sitioii ;  but  it  met  with  no  more  fa- 
vorable reception  than  it  did  in  17H;t,  Lord  I.ivcr|KHd 
declaring  "  that  it  coulii  not  be  admitted  even  as  u 
subject  of  negotiation." 

In  17J*'.t,  another  elVort  was  made  by  the  United 
States  to  negotiate  with  (ireat  Britain  a  commercial 
treaty,  particularly  with  refeiciu-e  to  the  cidonial 
trade,  based  upon  principles  of  a  more  liberal  ruciproc- 
Ity. 

Mr.  Morris,  then  in  London,  was  especially  in- 
stnicted  to  ell'ect,  if  possible,  a  negotiation  admitting 
American  prmluctions,  in  ..merican  bottoms,  into  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions,  and  bringing,  in 
return,  tlie  priHliictions  of  those  colonies  to  our  own 
(lorts  and  markets.  The  result  of  these  renewed 
efl'urts  was  communicated  to  the  govurnmont  of  the 


United  States  by  Mr.  Morris,  in  his  dispatch  of  Sepr 
tember  18,  1790,  and  was,  in  effect,  that  no  arrango- 
ment  by  treaty  could  be  made. 

From  this  period  down  to  the  year  1822,  the  ports  of 
the  British  American  colonies  were  virtually  closed 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  some  slight 
relaxations  having  been  granted,  abating,  however,  to 
no  perceptible  extent,  the  stringency  of  the  measures 
adopted  by  the  British  Parliament,  with  a  view  to 
confine,  within  the  very  narrov  ^8t  limits,  the  com- 
mercial enterprise  of  a  country  in  which,  even  at  that 
early  period,  she  doscried  a  future  rival  for  maritime 
supremacy.  These  relaxations  permitted  a  direct 
trade  with  the  British  West  India  Islands  in  certain 
specified  articles,  and  under  certain  restrictions,  but 
were  not  accepted  by  the  United  States. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the  years 
1790  and  1822,  several  efforts  were  made  to  place  uur 
trade  with  the  British  American  colonies  upon  a  basis 
of  equality ;  these  efforts  proving  fruitless,  the  Uni- 
ted States  determined  to  submit  no  longer  to  a  policy 
so  detrimental  to  her  commercial  prosperity,  so  obsti- 
nately persisted  in,  and  hitherto  resisted  only  by  the 
unavailing  force  of  diplomatic  remonstrance. 

Before  resorting,  however,  to  any  extreme  measures 
for  the  proper  vindication  of  our  commercial  rights, 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  still  anxious  to 
avert,  by  means  of  conciliatory  legislation,  a  total  sus- 
pension of  trade  and  commerce  with  Great  Britain  and 
her  American  colonies,  announced,  by  act  of  March  8, 
1815,  the  principles  uixin  which  she  was  desirous  of 
maintaining  commercial  relations  with  all  foreign 
nations. 

This  act  repealed  all  discriminating  duties  of  impost 
and  tonnage  on  foreign  vessels  in  regard  to  all  coun- 
tries which  should  adopt  a  similar  policy  in  favor  of 
tlie  United  States.  Tliis  fair  and  liberal  propositicm 
was  followed  by  a  convention  between  (ireat  Britain 
and  the  United  States,  in  which  the  provisions  of  the  act 
referred  to  were  adopted,  so  far  us  they  wore  applicalile 
to  the  trade  bet  .veen  the  United  States  and  the  do- 
minions of  that  power  in  Europe,  but  refusing  to  place 
her  colonial  trade  on  the  same  basis.  A  more  extended 
notice  of  the  provisions  of  this  convention,  more  prop- 
erly came  under  the  preliminary  remarks  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States  with  Great 
Britain.  It  will  sulKce  to  observe,  in  this  place,  that 
the  restrii'tion  resjiecting  colonial  trade  was  n\ado  the 
suliject  of  a  special  stipulation,  in  the  following  words, 
viz. :  "  The  intercourse  between  the  United  States 
and  his  Britannic  majesty's  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  <m  the  continent  of  North  America,  shall 
not  be  afr<!ctud  l>y  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  article 
[article  2 1,  but  each  party  shall  remain  in  possession 
of  its  rights  with  respect  to  that  intercourse." 

The  act  of  .\pril  18,  1H18,  was  the  coiiinicncemeut 
of  the  measures  of  retaliation  by  which  the  govern- 
ment of  the  I'nited  States  had  now  determined  to  force 
(ireat  Britain  into  u  more  just  and  liberal  system  of 
coniinercial  legislation,  by  excluding  rom  American 
ports  all  ships  boliuiging  to  that  nation  coming  from 
any  colonies  to  which  vessels  uf  the  United  .States 
were  not  admitted. 

The  second  section  of  this  act  required  bonds  to  be 
given  in  tlio  case  of  all  British  vess<.>ls  departing  from 
ports  in  the  I'nited  .States,  coiulitiimed  that  the  car- 
goes should  not  be  landed  in  such  colonics.  This  was 
followed  by  a  similar  act,  passcil  in  1820,  prohibiting 
the  ixirts  of  the  United  States  to  Briti.sh  vessels 
coming  by  sea,  from  any  ports  or  places  in  all  the 
American  possessions  of  (ireat  Britian  ;  and  providing 
further,  that  no  produce  should  be  brought  into  thu 
Unilcil  States  from  siu'li  coU)iiies,  unless  imported 
direct  from  the  place  of  production. 

The  effect  of  these  several  retaliatory  enactments 
upon  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain  led 
some  of  her  most  sagacious  statesmen  to  bestow  upon 
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the  whole  enbject  their  Borious  ntt«ntian,  and  re- 
peated efforti  were  made  in  the  British  I'arliuinent  to 
remove  the  restrictions  upon  coloninl  trade,  of  which 
the  American  guvemment  ao  justly  conipUihed  ;  and 
«o  snccentful  were  these  efforts,  that  the  United  State* 
guvemment  was  informallr  advised  that  the  plan  pro- 
po»ed  l>y  I^rd  (ioderfch,  for  n  more  lilicral  colonial 
policy,  would  l>e  carried  out  l>y  the  Kritish  Parliament. 
To  remove  all  difliculty  on  thu  part  of  the  f^ovemment 
of  the  United  States,  in  Ki^inff  effect  to  any  plan 
based  upon  principlen  of  ei]uulity,  and,  at  tlie  same 
time,  to  show  that  the  retHliator^•  measures  adopted  in 
1818  uiid  1820  were  purely  defensive,  ami  resorted  to 
only  after  every  means  iif  np);otiation  had  failed,  the 
act  of  May  2,  1822,  was  passed,  authorizing  the  I'res- 
ident  to  decliiro  the  ports  of  the  United  States  open  to 
British  voasols  trading  to  and  from  the  colonicd,  "  on 
receiving  satisfactory'  evidence  that  tlie  ports  of  the 
islands  or  colonies  of  (ireat  Britain  have  l)eon  opened 
to  the  vessels  of  the  rnite<i  States." 

This  was  followed  soon  after  liy  an  act  of  Parlia- 
ment fully  meeting  the  continjcency  provided  for  in 
the  art  of  t'onjjress  aliove  refurreti  to ;  and,  in  August 
folhiwing,   the   Preoident's  prntrlamatinn  waa   issued, 
declaring,   in  the  language  of  the  act  of  Congress, 
"the  ports  of  the  United  States  open  to  British  ves- 
sels trading  to  and  from  the  colonies."     This  act  of 
Parliament,  howevei        .<  in  a  great  measure  rendered 
niigatork-  by  the  inserium  of  a  clause  restricting  Amer- 
ic;m  vessels  to  a  direct  trade  with  the  colonies,  «n4l  liv 
the  terms  of  the  I  n-asury  circular  of  IMth  Septcnilier 
fallowing,  subjecting  British  vessels  coming  from  the 
colonies  to  heavy  (liscriinlimtlMg  duties.      Tliis  ;^onrse 
was  justilied  by  the  government  of  the  United  Stiitcs, 
on  the  ground  that  it  l>eciime  necessary,  as  a  means 
of  countervailing  the  dlsiriminatiiig  ilntics  to  which 
American  produce  was  subjected  when  imported  into 
the  colonies,  or  from  tlie  colonies  to  (inat  Britain,  in 
British  iHittoms.     In  a  subsm^uent  ()art  of  tliese  re- 
marks, it  will  l)e  seen  th.it.  in  effect,  this  equality, 
with  some  few  excepticms,  has  prevailed  sbu-e  the  al>- 
olition   of  imjierial  duties  on  colonial   im|H>rtations; 
hut  the  principle  which  it  involvjs,  that  of  fon'ign  in- 
terfererce  with  the  colonial  tariffs  of  (Jreat   Britain, 
was  never  admitted   by  that  government,  nor  was  it 
ever  pressed  by  the  United  .States.      Indeed,  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  views  expressed  cm  this  subject  l>y  the 
Earl  of  Atienleen.  in  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Barbour,  six 
years   subse(|uently  to  tliis  pericxi.  has  never   been 
questioned  by  the  government  of  the  I'niteil   States; 
anil  their  application  has  been  continued  to  this  day, 
in  the  discriminating  duties  just  alluiled  lo  as  cxccj). 
tiuns,  without  any  objection  or  rennmstram-e  on  the 
part  of  the  American  goveniment.      As  the  policy  of 
tliese  counttn-ailing   duties    invidves  a  fundamental 
principle  of  commercial  law,  the  language  of  the  I'jirl 
of  Abenleen  in  reference  to  it  is  not  deemed  inappro- 
priate in  tills  place  : 

"  It  never  could  lie  intendeil  to  agree  that,  iiniler 
no  cln'umstHUccs,  should  the  vessels  of  tlie  one  (the 
mother  country  |  have  no  advantagi-  over  those  of  the 
other;  and  the  umlerslgned  is  -mA  aware  of  any  in- 
btance  in  wlilili  one  rf>iiiitr\  lias  reinonf>tnited  with 
another  country,  having  coloiiics.  U|Min  the  terms  on 
which  it  has  regulated  its  own  intercourse  with  those 
colonies.      •      •     • 

"The  intercourse  lietween  a  count  n' and  her  c<il- 
ouies  is  as  aliMilutely  out  of  thi'  sco|i(>  of  stipulation, 
negotiation,  or  remonstrance,  as  is  the  Intercourse  !». 
tween  ime  island  or  port  of  the  mother  coiiiitri"  and 
another." 

The  obje<-t  of  ''-rcat  Britiiin,  during  tliis  protracte<l 
rontrtiversy  wil  .lie  government  of  the  Unlte<l  Slates, 
for  mmmercial  c.|nality  in  colonial  trade,  was  avow- 
edly to  secure  to  British  navigation  all  the  advan- 
tages derivalde  from  an  exclusive  trade  with  hereol- 
olooiea,  even  In  the  productions  and  manufactunia  uf 


the  United  States — an  object  easily  promoted,  if  not 
virtually  accompUitbed,  by  the  naturalization  of  Amer- 
ican pro<luctionH  imported  into  the  colonies,  and  their 
ex|)ortation  thence  in  British  vessels,  at  the  low  duties 
ossignalile  to  goods,  wares,  oud  morcbaudise,  the  pro- 
duce of  the  colonies. 

It  was  a  iHtrt  of  a  system  chielly  designed  to  en- 
courage Britisli  navigation,  and,  incidentally,  to  quote 
again  from  the  Karl  of  Aberdeen,  "for  extending  the 
uonimerciul  transactions  of  British  colonists,  giving 
them  tho  advantages  of  a  tnide  of  dc|iosit,  oud  I'acili. 
ties  for  collecting  u  revenue." 

Notwithstanding  tliese  rostrictions,  equally  injuri- 
ous to  tlio  commerce  of  botli  countries,  the  United 
States  Htill  maintained  an  active  and  prolituble  tniile 
in  supplying  the  West  India  colonies  with  licr  8tai><j 
productions  through  tho  neutral  and  other  colonies 
with  which  she  was  permitted  to  cjirr^-  on  a  direct  in- 
torcuurse.  The  British  interdict  of  182U  closed  the 
(Mirts  of  all  the  British  American  possessions,  with  the 
exception  of  the  northern  colonies,  including  the  Ber- 
inudii  Jslouds,  to  .lUnericau  vessels;  still,  the  statisti- 
cal returns  of  that  period  exhibit  u  steady  and  vigorous 
indirect  trade  carried  on  througli  the  circuitous  routes 
just  indicated. 

The  following  tallies,  com|>ilod  Arom  otlicial  returns 
show  the  value  of  our  ex|)urts  and  imiwrts  to  and  from 
the  British  American  colonial  |Hissessions,  from  l>iil  to 
1830,  during  wliicli  jieriod  the  restrictive  and  counter- 
vailing measures  of  liuth  govcrniueiits  were,  tu  houie 
e.xteiit,  relaxcti,  aii<l  our  trade  with  tlu'so  iHisscr^luiui 
was  relieved  from  the  onerous  ini|Kists  of  indirect  and 
circuitous  channels.  During  a  portion  of  this  (icriud 
as  will  lie  seen  liy  glancing  over  the  following  tables 
and  noting  tlio  disparity  in  the  amounts  during  tho 
years  designated,  American  trade  was  barely  able  to 
struggle  through  tlio  restrictions  and  bunlens  which 
pressed  u|Min  it.  i'hu  reniarl(s  already  subuiitteil  with 
reference  to  the  legislation  of  that  |H'riod,  Uitli  in 
tireat  Britain  and  tlie  United  States,  will  suthcieiiUy 
explain  tlie  discrepancies. 

STATrVKNT    K\imUTINIl    TIIF.    VaIIK    Of    ImiMIKTS    A)»|i  Pj. 
I-ORTS  TO  AlrO  raoM  TIIK  UNITKD  S^TATW  ANO  TIIK  IllllTUll 
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Tho  foreg«iing  tables  will  exltibit,  at  a  glan.e,  tii« 
injurious  eti'ects  consequent  H|H)n  the  dilfereiit  iicIh  of 
retaliatory  legislation  resort<!d  to  and  unfoned  In  txiih 
nations  iluring  tliia  prulongetl  and  unyielding  ('i>iite.''t. 
Dtlier  tables  will  Iw  introduced  in  the  pn>|MT  place, 
showlug  the  value  and  extent  of  trade  lietween  the 
Unitiul  States  and  the  British  colonial  |Hissessluns  vuli- 
seqiiently  to  the  year  IK'.M,  when  a  policy,  based  upon 
the  just  principles  of  reciprocal  lienelit  and  geiieruiu 
coin|>etitioii,  suci-eeded  the  illilwral  and  unwise  m«i.'>- 
ures  by  which  the  coininercial  intercourse  of  liolh 
eountries  liad,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  laien  diverted 
from  its  natural  channels. 

It  will  be  recollected  that  by  the  act  of  Congress  of 
18211,  passed  as  whin  as  could  be  after  the  Tressiiry  cir- 
cular of  ,S<,ileiiiber  II,  1822,  already  referred  to,  liaj 
been  issued,  tlie  claim  to  an  ei|Uallty  with  l'trn{ 
Britain  as  to  duties  on  im|Mirtati(ins  into  the  i  nlouics 
WON  reasserted,  and  tbe  terms  of  the  Presiileiit's  proc- 
lamation of  August  of  the  same  year  wcn<  alliriiieJ, 
lircat  Britain  could  not  lie  iinluced  to  ;,  ield  this  imiiit: 
her  object  being  to  eiialde  her  to  "  protect  the  stsples 
of  her  own  subjects,  liy  levying  discriminating  iluties 
on  tb«  Uk«  productiont  of  forvigii  countries."    Willi- 
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out  inch  imposts,  the  British  government  contended 
"  that  the  prmiuctions  of  her  North  American  colonies 
would  be  tot?l'v  excluded  from  the  markets  of  the 
West  India  Isiands,  as  they  couM  not  possibly  com- 
pete wilh  similar  prodnction's  of  the  United  Stiites." 

This  determination,  and  these  discriminating  duties, 
led  to  the  refusal  by  Congress  to  accept  the  terms  on 
which  the  ports  of  the  British  colonies  were  opened  to 
American  trade  by  the  act  of  1825. 

The  conditions  on  which  this  trade  was  offered  were 
not  deemed  admissible,  inasmuch  as  they  demanded 
that  the  commerce  and  navigation  of  Great  Britain, 
and  her  possesstpns  abroad,  with  the  United  States, 
should  be  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored 
nation ;  while  discriminations  existed  in  such  colonial 
possessions,  not  only  unequal  as  respected  Great  Brit- 
ain, but  exclusively  applicable  to  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States. 

These  different  acts  are  recurred  to  for  the  purpose 
of  elucidating  more  clearly  the  illiberal  policj'  and 
narrow  jealousies  which  preceded  the  new  era  in  t  ae 
commercial  policy  of  both  countries,  upon  whicli  they 
at  length  entered. 

In  1829,  Mr.  McLane,  the  American  minister  at 
London,  in  pursuance  of  instructions  to  that  effect, 
proposed  to  the  British  cabinet  "  a  restoration  of  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain, 
with  special  reference  to  her  American  possessions, 
upon  a  l>asis  of  reciprocal  concession,  and  announced 
the  willingness  of  his  government  to  accede  to  the 
terms  prescribed  Ity  the  act  of  Parliament  of  1825." 

In  o|>ening  this  negotiation,  Mr.  Mcl,.ane  introduced 
the  proposition  which  he  was  authorized  to  submit,  by 
referring  to  "the  misunderstandings  and  jealousies 
which  had  hitherto  characterized  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  both  countries,"  oliserving,  "  that  it  was  the 
interest  of  both  governments  to  extinguish  these  causes 
of  mutual  bitterness ;  to  correct  the  errors  which  may 
have  interrupted  the  harmony  of  their  past  inter- 
course ;  to  discard  from  their  commercial  regulations 
measures  of  hostile  monopoly  ;  and  to  adopt  instead  a 
generous  system  of  frank  and  amicable  competition." 
Such,  in  Mr.  Mcljine's  judgment,  would  be  the  happy 
result  of  the  proposition  he  was  ir.siiacted  by  his  gov- 
ernment to  submit,  namely,  "  that  the  government  of 
the  United  States  would  now  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  the  act  of  Parliament  of  .luly  5,  1825,  by  an 
express  law  opening  their  ports  for  the  admiss'on  of 
Urltlsli  vessels,  and  by  allowing  their  entry  with  the 
same  kind  of  British  colonial  produce  as  might  be  im- 
ported in  American  bottoms,  the  vessels  of  Imth  coun- 
tries paying  the  same  charges ;  suspending  the  alien 
duties  on  British  vessels  and  cargoes,  and  aliolishing 
the  restrictions  deHne<l  in  the  act  of  Ongress  of  1823, 
on  the  Intercourse  Iwtween  the  United  States  and  the 
Uritlsli  colonies ;  and  that  such  a  law  should  he  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  revooaticm  of  the  British  order  In 
council  of  the  27th  July,  182t>,  the  abolition  or  suspen- 
sion of  nil  discriminating  duties  on  American  vessels 
in  the  British  ralonial  ports,  and  the  enjoyment  t>y  the 
United  States  of  the  advantages  of  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment of  .Otb  .luly,  1826." 

In  submitting  this  proposition,  Mr.  McLane  dis- 
tinctly declared  that,  "whatever  ma'  be  the  disposi- 
tion which  his  majesty's  government  may  now  tie 
pleased  to  make  of  this  subject,  it  must  necessarily  be 
final ;"  a  declaration  which,  doulitless,  contril)'uted 
Kimiewiiat  to  the  satisfactory  and  lil)oral  arrangement 
whii'h  soon  followed. 

In  nnticipation  of  a  final  and  satisfactor}"  ailjnst- 
ment  of  this  question,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  mani- 
fest the  liberal  spirit  which  animnted  the  government 
of  the  United  States  in  its  solicitude  and  willingness  at 
all  times  to  terminate  a  contest  equally  detrimental  to 
the  commerce  of  both  nations,  an  act  was  passed  in 
May,  1830,  clothing  the  President  with  power,  on  re- 
ceiving satisfactory  evidence  of  the  wlUingness  of  the 
K  n;  K 


British  goT«mmint  to  accede  to  tlie  proposition  sab- 
mitted  by  Mr.  McLane,  to  issue  his  proclamation  rati- 
fying the  terms  of  that  proposition,  and  tendering  to 
British  vessels  engaged  in  the  colonial  trade  the  advan- 
tages which  it  secured. 

On  the  17th  of  Augnst  following,  Mr.  McLane  was 
ofBcially  notified  by  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  that  his 
government  was  prepared  to  accept  the  terms  on  which 
it  was  proposed  to  relax  their  colonial  system,  and  per- 
mit a  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
North  American  possessions,  and  only  awaited  the 
necessary  action  on  the  part  of  that  government  to 
promulge  the  requisite  orders  to  that  end.  Accord- 
mgly,  on  the  6th  day  of  October  fbllowing,  the  Pi»ai- 
dent,  by  virtue  nt  tU^  authority  confSsrred  on  him  by 
the  above-mentioned  act,  issued  his  proclamation,  de- 
claring that  the  act  "  concerning  navigation',"  passed 
on  the  18th  day  of  April,  1818,  the  act  supplementary 
thereto,  passed  on  the  16th  day  of  May,  1820,  and  the 
act  entitled  "An  act  to  regulate  the  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  certain  British 
ports,"  passed  on  the  1st  day  of  Slarch,  182B,  were  ab- 
solntely  repealed ;  and  that  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  were,  from  the  date  of  the  proclamation,  open  to 
British  vessels  and  their  cargoes,  from  the  islands, 
provinces,  and  colonies  of  Great  Britain,  on  or  near  the 
North  American  continent,  and  north-east  of  the  Unit- 
ed States. 

Those  several  acts,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind,  consti- 
tuted the  whole  system  of  retaliatory  measures  adopted 
l>y  the  government  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  commercial  controversy  now  brought 
to  a  close.  Corresponding  orders  in  council  were  also 
promulged  by  the  British  government)  giving  full 
validity  to  the  arrangement,  and  placing  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing,  with  respect  to  colonial 
trade,  with  the  other  nations  that  had  complied  with 
the  act  of  1825. 

The  commercial  intercourse  bet\/een  the  United 
States  and  the  American  colonial  possessions  was  now 
estal)llshed  on  a  basis,  in  some  respects,  it  is  true,  re- 
strictive, but  still  sufficiently  lilieral  and  broad  to  in- 
spire with  renewed  energy  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  nation,  and  direct  them  in  the  more  equal  compe- 
tition on  which  they  -vere  permitted  to  enter. 

Nearly  50  5'ears  before  this  period,  the  policy  to 
which  Great  Britain  now  gave  her  assent  was  suggest- 
ed and  urged  with  great  earnestness  by  Mr.  Pitt,  then 
Chancellor  of  the  British  Exchequer.  His  proposition, 
already  noticed,  was  to  the  effect  that  American  ves- 
sels loiuled  with  goods,  the  growth  or  produce  of  the 
United  States,  should  be  admitted  to  all  the  ports  of 
the  British  dominions.  Every  administration,  from 
the  formation  of  this  government  down  to  the  year 
18.10,  ilirected  its  l)est  energies  to  effect  a  negotiation 
with  the  British  govornnicnt,  recognizing  this  princi- 
ciplc ;  but  whether  from  a  real  desire  to  protect  and 
foster  its  own  navigiition  and  commerce,  as  was 
avowed,  or  to  repress  the  spirit  of  commercial  activity 
which,  from  the  very  earliest  period,  had  characterized 
the  United  States,  every  obstacle  that  diplomacy  could 
create,  and  every  sophistrj'  that  ingenuity  could  sup- 
ply, seemed  interposed  whenever  tho  question  was 
pressed  upon  tho  attention  of  tlie  British  cabinet. 

How  disastrous  this  restrictive  policy  proved  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  both  countries,  and  especially 
to  those  of  the  West  India  colonies,  which  naturally 
hwked  to  tlie  United  States  for  the  necessary  supplies  of 
subsistence,  nuiy  be  gathered  from  the  tables  already 
given.  The  increase  of  the  total  tnido  of  tho  United 
States  from  tills  period  may  l)e  shown  as  follows : 

I'dMMKRCK  or  TlIK   II.NITKD  STATES. 

KviHJrtft.  Iniporti". 

1S80 $T8,84i>,5()8  |T0.876,»20 

IMS. l'il,69»,MT  149,SW,T4« 

1S40 HM,0«i,»4«  10T,141,6H 

The  progress  and  almost  incredible  augmenta- 
tion of  tliia  trade  under  the  new  arrangement  may 
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ba  M«ii  from  the  following  cotnparatiTe  statemant  of 
imports  and  exports : 

OmoiAL  Valus  or  Imposts  aud  KxrosTS  or  Tiis  Unitko 
Btatks  to  and  from  thk  British  North  Amrricau 
AND  Wrrt  India  I'oiwimaKiNs  kor  I8811  and  1840,  sr- 
sracTivsLY ;  siiowinu,  auo,  tui  ikoua*!  or  Tonhaus 
DDBiNU  THAT  Period. 


IBrit  N.  Amor, 

possessions. . . 

Brit.  W.  Indies. 


ISM. 


I  MO. 


168,579 


|6fiO,8ae  |J.00T,76T 


1,04S.1«5 


t8,7S«,878 
1,901 
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S,965,rt84 


From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  lie  seen  that  the  ag- 
gregate traile  with  the  I)ritir<h  American  colonip"  ii  • 
creased  during  the  period  dcKignated  from  $4,-tiK>,(i7H 
to  #8,601,917,  or  nearly  KM)  per  cent. ;  and  tha  increase 
in  the  trade  with  the  liritish  West  Indies  in  the  same 
period  was  eqiml  to  2400  i>er  cent. 

This  vast  increase  in  the  value  of  the  trade  neces- 
sarily supposes  11  corresponding  augmentation  in  the 
amount  of  tonnage.  As  illustrative  of  the  clastic 
and  enterprising  spirit  of  American  commerce  when 
freed  from  the  shackles  ol  illiberal  restrictions,  and 
(lennitted  a  f;ur  cora|ietition,  on  equal  terms,  in  nildi- 
tion  to  the  preceding  table,  the  following  stiitemcnt.i, 
exhibiting  the  augmentation  in  tonnage  under  the 
new  arrangement  of  1830,  will  prove  interesting. 

The  average  tonnage  which  entered  in  the  I'nited 
States  from  the  Itritish,  Swedish,  and  Danish  West 
Indies  during  the  re^irs  specified  was  as  follows : 

Tnn.. 

In  18S8. 1 S29,  and  1880 SH.(M8 

InlSSi 114.tkM 


Increase. S«.fllH 

The  average  tonnage  which  ile|>arled  from  the 
United  States  for  the  llriti^ih,  Danish,  anil  Swedish 
West  Indies,  in  the  same  yt^rs,  wa.t  as  follows  : 

T,.i... 

In  18*1,  ISW,  and  1R80 9I,4.S5 

U18S1 184,9S6 

Inrrpas<v 4AJ!A\ 

Durin;?the  first  period,  viz.,  IHiH,  '2',t,  '.10,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  to  the  Kritish  West  Indies  was  indirect  unil 
circuitous;  during  the  latter  {IKl'.'l,  under  the  new 
arrangement,  it  was  direct.  .SiiiiilMr  results  followed 
the  liberal  policy  of  l'<;tO,  in  the  trade  of  the  I'nited 
States  with  the  North  American  colonies ;  anil,  as  we  are 
now  approaching  a  new  era  in  the  comiiienial  inter- 
course lietwcen  the  liiited  States  and  tlicse  colonies, 
the  advent  of  which  was  announced  by  the  re|ieal  of 
the  Rrili.ih  navigation  laws  in  IH)<.),  the  following  tables 
are  intnxluced  fur  the  pur^Hise  not  only  of  c\liiliitiiig 
the  augmentittion  in  that  trade  during  the  two  )H>rio<ls, 
but  also  of  indicatiiig  its  prohaMu  future  increase 
ander  the  l>enelicent  effect  of  the  late  reciprocity 
treaty. 

The  average  tonnage  entereil  into  the  I'nited  States 
from  the  North  American  colonics  during  the  years 
specifie<l,  is  as  follows: 

Tom. 

In  !*•->«,  tS!»,«n<l  1H80 9«.:M 

in  !'<«. 18^«7i 


Increase. W>,S«8 

The  average  tonnage  departing  from  the  United 
States  t<i  North  American  possessions,  thn  same  years, 
wot  OS  follows : 

T..ni. 

In  )«iW,  1S2J,  andlHSO 108,870 

la  lw« 811,81« 


increase.. 


107,918 


The  following  i«  a  summary  of  the  foregoing  tables ; 

Ten.. 

iBcreose  of  tOBIis^e  entereil  In  i<U  rroni  the  W.  Inil.     t«Ml'^ 
InorMseof  tunna^it  tnin  North  Aiiioricaii  |ru9*cstluiis    b8,>M'^ 

Tola!. IIi..H8« 


Increase  of  tonnage  departed  to  the  West  Indies.  —    4  i.Ml 
Increase  of  tonnage  departed  to  the  N.  Ainer.  pos. . .  107,978 

Total 1.'>I,.129 

It  will  have  already  been  perceived,  from  the  fore- 
going tables,  that  so  soon  as  American  commerce  was 
liberated  from  the  thralldom  of  oppressive  nnd  prohib- 
itory restrictions,  it  at  once  challenged  a  competition 
with  the  Hugs  of  all  nations  in  supplying  the  markets 
of  the  British  We.st  India  and  North  American  posses- 
sions, and  in  maintaining  with  them  a  prolltab'e  and 
an  extensive  trade. 

Indeed  the  Iwneflts  resulting  from  (je  measures 
adopted  in  18.10,  not  only  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Ilritain,  but  to  the  West  India  and  other  Amer- 
ican iKissessions,  became  so  manifest,  in  the  vast  in- 
crease  of  capital,  tonnage,  and  the  value  of  trade,  and 
the  commercial  relations  between  the  two  nations  hud 
become,  year  by  year,  so  closely  unite<l  in  the  l>onds  of 
mutual  interest  and  of  a  more  enlightened  policy,  that 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  British  nation  received  with 
much  favor  the  lirst  advance,  taken  by  Sir  liobert 
I'eel,  toward  the  ny.Htem  of  free  trade,  which  now  con- 
stitutes  the  basis  of  British  commercial  legislation, 
and,  in  its  results  u|xin  the  general  prosperity  and 
wealth  of  that  nation,  fully  vindicates  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  its  distinguished  author. 

Prior  to  1847,  American  ex|Mirts  to  the  British  colu. 
nies  were  burdetie<l  with  double  duties — those  iiii|Hiscd 
by  the  British  Parliament,  styled  imperial  duties,  and 
those  prescrilwd  by  the  local  legislatures  Of  the  dilt'er- 
ent  colonies.  Tlie  revenue  derived  from  the  former 
was,  at  all  times,  inadei|uute  to  meet  the  expenses  uf 
the  colonial  system  ;  and,  in  consoiiuence,  the  British 
civil  list  was  annually  increased  by  large  appropriu- 
tions  for  colonial  purposes.  The  eniliarrasBe<l  cumli- 
tion  of  the  British  tinances  at  this  period  co-operaleil 
very  opportunely  with  .Sir  Itoliert  I'eel's  predilections 
in  favor  of  free-trado  |Mdicy,  in  inclining  the  Britisli  guv. 
eminent  to  receive  favorably  his  proposition  to  aluin- 
don  all  control  over  colonial  tariffs,  and  throw  their 
foreign  possessions  on  their  own  resources.  Thin 
measure  was  at  once  adopted  ;  and  in  the  season  next 
sucveuding,  the  ('uiiaiiian  legislature  ubolishril  the 
discriminating  and  prohibitory  duties  on  imiwrts  in- 
land, thus  placing  the  mother  country  in  the  same 
relative  position  as  foreign  natiims.  The  abolition  of 
the  British  corn-laws  next  succeeded  in  this  lihoral 
liolicy  ;  and,  in  18411,  the  crowning  act  of  .Sir  liolicrt 
-i'eel's  life— the  nf|Mvil  of  the  Briti.sh  navigation  laws— 
consummated  the  system  of  measures  iiilro<luced  hv 
that  statesman,  so  f,ir  at  least  us  that  systcn\  alVccted 
the  intercourse  of  foreign  nations  with  British  coloiiieii 
throughout  the  world. 

By  these  several  acts  of  imperial  legislation,  tlie 
comprehensive  principle  was  estaldished  of  admitting 
iiitotirejit  Briain,  or  into  any  British  possession,  ^ihiJs 
of  any  sort,  in  a  sliip  of  any  I'ountry,  from  any  part  of 
the  world,  subjwt  only  to  such  prohibitions  and  re. 
strii'tions  lis  were  deemed  necessary,  either  for  the 
safety  of  the  State,  or  for  the  protection  of  revenue  and 
men-antile  interests. 

Under  the  class  of  absolute  pmhiliitions,  the  folhm- 
ing  artiiles  are  included,  viz. :  guni>owder,  uiiiniu. 
nitioii,  arms,  or  utensils  of  war,  except  fnim  the  I  nilcil 
Khigilom  or  any  British  possession,  and  base  or  i-iun- 
tcrfeit  coin.  These  are  pnihlbitcd  to  be  impnrtnl  intu 
the  British  |sisse).sions  in  America  or  the  Mauritius 
(Itlier  prohibitions  and  n^strictions  will  lie  foiiml  cm 
pecially  set  forth  in  I'art  II,,  Cdih.  Kel.  V.  .S'.,  Ku. 

Tlie  only  iiiijMists  to  which  the  commerii'  iif  the 
I'nited  .Slates  with  tlie  colonies  of  (ireiit  Brit.iiii  is  nuw 
subject,  are  the  cidoiiial  iluties  ini|Ki.sed  by  the  l<ii':il  hf^. 
islatures  of  the  res|HTtive  colonies;  and  these  a\\.}. 
with  some  few  exceptions,  which  aro  noticed  in  thrir 
pro|>er  place,  equally  to  British  importations  ami  llrli- 
ish  bottoms.     These  duties  are  generally  very  mudiT- 
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ate,  designed  solely  to  meet  the  neeesaary  expenneii  of 
tlir  colonies,  and  are  ut  lout  one  third  less  than  the 
duties  levied  in  the  United  States,  on  similar  descrip- 
tions of  merchandUe,  by  the  tariff  act  of  \HM>. 

We  have  noticed  the  wonderful  progress  and  steady- 
increase  in  the  value  and  tonnage  of  American  com- 
merce with  her  colonial  neighbors  which  followed  the 
negotiation  of  18D0,  and  the  subsequent  acts  and  regu- 
lations of  the  Itritish  government.  Each  successive 
year  brings  its  tribute  of  augmented  returns  and  ex- 
panding commerce  to  illustrate  the  wisdom  and  the 
far-seeing  sagacity  of  those  statesmen,  in  both  coun- 
trie!<,  who  originated  this  liberal  system. 

The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
with  the  West  Indies  and  the  eastern  possessions  of 
Great  Hritnin  remains  unchanged  since  1850.  Al- 
though this  intercourse  is  still  dependent  on  the  regu- 
lations of  the  mothor  country,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
impost  duties  are  equal  on  all  liottoms,  hut  slight  dis- 
ci iniinations  existing  even  in  favor  of  British  vessels. 
With  the  North  American  provinces,  however— that  is, 
with  "  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edword's  Island,  and  the  several  isl- 
snds  thereunto  adjacent" — a  system  of  the  most  lil)eral 
and  unrestricted  character  has  l)een  adopted,  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  places  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  those  possessions,  re- 
spectively, on  the  footing  of  an  unfettered  coasting 
trade.  The  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1864  established  a 
free  trade  between  the  colonies  above  named  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  principal  row  staples  of  both 
countries,  and  concedes  to  the  citizens  of  the  latter 
among  other  privileges,  "  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
a  means  of  communicating  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,"  as  well  as  of  "  taking,  cur- 
ing, and  drying  fish  of  everj*  kind  on  the  sea-coast  and 
shoals,  and  in  tlie  l)ay8,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  Cana- 
da, New  Brunsv.  .ck.  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward's 
Island,  and  of  the  several  islands  thereunto  adjacent, 
without  lieing  restricted  to  any  distance  from  the 
shoic.  with  permission  to  land  upon  the  coasts  and 
shores  of  those  colonies  and  the  islands  thereof,  and 
also  u|ion  the  Magdalen  Islands,  far  the  purpose  of 
drjing  their  nets  and  curing  their  fish." 

Tlic  third  article  of  this  treaty  provides  that  tho  ar- 
ticles otiuincrated  in  the  fidlowing  schedule,  l)ein^  the 
growtli  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid  British  colonios  or 
(if  the  United  States,  shall  be  admitted  into  each  cMun- 
try,  respectively,  free  of  dutj- : 

Siheihilf. — (irain,  flour,  and  breadstufTs  of  all  kinds; 
.inimuls  of  all  kimls ;  fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meats ; 
cdtton,  wwd,  seeds,  and  vegetaliles ;  undried  fruits,  dried 
fruits;  fishofullk.nds;  productsof  fish,  and  of  all  other 
creatures  living  in  the  water;  poultrj-,  eggs;  hides, 
furs,  skins,  or  tails,  undressed  ;  stone  or  marldo  in  its 
crude  or  unwrought  state  ;  slate  ;  butter,  cheese,  tal- 
low ;  lard,  horns,  manure ;  ores  of  metals  of  all  kinds  ; 
coal;  pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  ashes ;  timber  and  lumber 
of  all  kinds,  round,  hewed,  and  sawed,  unniani mc- 
tured,  in  whole,  or  in  part ;  fire-wood ;  plants,  slirulis, 
and  trees;  pelts,  wool ;  fish-oil;  rice,  Imxim-corn,  and 
bark;  gypsum,  ground  or  unground;  hewn  or  wrnughl 
(ir  unwrought  burr  or  grindstotjes ;  dyo-sf.ill's  ;  flax, 
hemp,  and  tow,  unmanufactured ;  unmanufactured  to- 
bacco ;  rags. 

Articles  of  manufacture,  it  will  he  perceived,  are 
not  embraced  in  the  above  schedule;  indeed,  these 
|)08sessions,  being  abandoned  by  the  British  Treasury, 
l)y  the  act  of  1817,  already  referred  to,  are  now  com- 
pelled to  support  themselves ;  and  their  tariff  r  n 
manufactured  articles  is  the  principal  source  of  rev- 
enue on  which  they  must  depend  to  meet  their  heavy 
loans  and  support  their  respective  governments. 

The  same  tonnage  duties  are  payable  upon  ships  or 
boats  of  the  United  States  of  America  Importing  goods 
into  Upi>er  or  Lower  Canada,  as  are  or  may  be  payable 


at  the  asm*  tlm«  in  the  United  Statei  of  America  on 
British  craft  entering  the  harbors  of  the  State  from 
which  such  goods  shall  have  been  Imported.  (17  and 
18  Vict.,  chap,  cxxii.,  sec.  178.) 

The  following  comparative  tables  exhibit  the  volu* 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  British  North 
American  possessions  during  the  years  1851,  'b2,  '68, 
'54,  '66.  A  reference  to  tables  already  given  will 
show  how  largely  the  totals  since  1860  exceed  those 
prior  to  that  period.  The  figures  are  taken  from  the 
United  States'  Treasury  reports  on  "Commerce  and 
Navigation."  ,  •■   >  .-    j 

Exporti  from  Canada  In  18IS1 |T,9i9,140     '    '-A.  i  ' 

Exports  to  other  British  American  pos-  t,  ' ''ici  . 

sessions 4,086,788    ,,„'.  ,..;.  ,. 

Total $18,(>14,»M 


Imports  from  Canada  In  1861 |4,(66,4T1 

Imports  from  other  British  American 
possessions 1,786,661 


Total 6,698,1M 

Balance  of  tmilc  In  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted BtatosinlSSI tB,B31,80t 


Total  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  In  1861 

Kxports  to  Csnada  in  ia')J $6,717,060 

Exports  to  other  British  North  Amer- 
ican colonies 8,791,966 


918,706,046 


Total 

Importa  from  Canada  In  1862 $4,889,969 

Imports  from  other  North  American 
possessions 1,620,380 


Total 

Balance  of  trade  In  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  111  18.5-2 $4,398,717 

Total  trade  between  the  United  States  nnd  Brit- 
Lih  North  American  possessions  In  1862 

Kxporta  to  Canada  In  185.1 $7,829,009 

Kxports  to  other  British  North  Amor- 
lean  colonies 6,311,643 

Total 

Importa  from  Canada  In  liWi $6,278,116 

Imports  from  otiinr  British  American 
colonics 2,272,602 


10,600,016 


6,110,199 


$16,619,816 


13,140,642 


Total 

Bnlance  of  trade  In  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  In  lS5:t $6,589,924 

Tiital  triule  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  In  18li3 

Kxports  to  Canada  In  1S.M $17,300,706 

Kxports  to  other   Ilrttish  American 
colonics 7,286,164 


Total 

Imports  from  Cnnaila  in  ISM $0,721,539 

Imports  from  other  British  American 
colonies 2,400,021 

Total 

Balance  of  trade  In  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted Slates  in  lift* $15,039,800 

Total  trade  between  the  Ijnlted  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  possessions  In  1864 

Kxporta  U>  Canada  In  1866 $18,720,344 

Kxports  to  otb'ir  British   American 
colonies 9,()8f),676 


7,660,718 


$20,691  360  ' 


24,566,860 


8,937,(i60 


$33,494,420 


Total 27,806,020 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1855 $12,182,314 

Imports  from   other    llritlsh    North 
Amerlum  possessions 2,9ti4,420 

Total 

Bslsnee  of  trade  In  favor  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  In  1856 $12,069,286 

Total  trade  hutween  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish North  American  posaesslous  In  18.'i5 

Total  trado  In  IW>1 

"        "      ial8&6 


16,l36,7;t4 


$42,042,764 

18,708,046 
42,942,761 


■M 


'll 


tucrease  In  total  trade  from  1861  to  1866 $24,284,7(K) 
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(Jttuml  RemarkM  on  Ikt  Commtreial  Ktlationt  ef  lit 
UniUd  Stales  vilh  lk»  Bn'litk  CoUmitt — Canada.-— thu 
fcUowing  itatenMnt  exhibits  the  condition  of  trade 
between  the  United  Stateit  and  Canada ;  the  detorip- 
Hon,  amount,  and  value  of  the  principal  importi  and 
•xporta,  the  balance  in  faror  of  either  conntrj',  eto., 
durSng  the  year*  1851,  1HA2,  and  185S,  tof^ether  with 
oartiiln  commercial  regnlations  in  force  at  the  dtfTcrent 
port*  In  the  province  of  Canada.  The  flffurvn  are 
taken  twm  the  Canadian  official  reporta  on  "  Trade 
and  Navigation."  The  fkct  that  the  flscal  year  in 
theite  reports  enda  in  December,  while  that  in  the 
United  States'  Treasury-  reports  end*  in  June,  will  ac- 
count for  the  apparent  discrepancy  between  this  state- 
ment and  the  general  one  which  has  immediately  pre- 
ceded. 

iHroBia  raoM  Canada  in  18S1. 

Produeeof  the  minee |M,aTS 

Produce  of  the  seu 43,7M 

Produce  of  the  fore»t 1,«as,380 

Aotmals,  and  produat  of  Animals 660,881 

VeceUble  food  dncladtoK  |l,6ir,U00  for  wheat  and 

floor) I,»fl8.»29 

Other  agricultural  produce 36,788 

Hanulkctures 46,0M 

Other  articles 118,082 

Total ...  ...|4,«Tl,B84 

ExFoanv  to  Canada  Uf  ISSl.    v;, -i.      ^ 

PrliuipaH  ArtieU*. — Coffee,  sugar,  rooUsaes,  tea, 
tobacco  (manufactured  and  unmannfaeturcd), 

whiakr,  «hu>,  and  salt l,Me,4n8 

FnilU  (green  and  dried),  splee* 101,866 

Hence,  grains,  eheesc,  salt  meat,  pork 49,800 

Tanned  leather,  oil,  paper,  mess-pork,  rice,  can- 
flea,  eollon  and  leather  manufactures,  manufac- 
tares  of  India-rubber,  Iron  and  hardware,  ma- 

ehlnery,  and  wool 4,198,040 

Broam-eom,  burr-stonrs,  coals,  hides,  tallow,  other 

articles «46,6«0 

Books,  cotton-wool,  maise,  phUosophioal  appa- 
ratus, settlers'  goods,  wheat  (and  lncJ:]dlng 
»an,000  In  bulUon) 1,381,028 

Total »fl,3«S.Tftl 

*  ToUleiports $8,363,751 

TnUl  tmporU 4,0T1,5M 

BaUnce  In  favor  ot  the  I'ntted  KUtes $4,29«,«17 

Total  of  Imports  Into  Canada  from  (Ireat  Britain 

In  ISai,  In  round  numbers 12,000,000 

The  same  from  the  United  8Utes 8,000,000 

Dtfferenoe  sgalnst  the  United  SUIes $4,000,000 

Imports  Into  Canada  from  all  countries  In  1861,  in 

round  nnmben 11,000,000 

Of  which  from  the  United  States 8,000,000 

Difference  between  the  value  of  lni|>oris  Into  Can- 
ada from  the  Untied  Stales,  and  from  all  other 
eountriM $13,000,000 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  im- 
ports into  Canada  from  the  Uniteii  States,  in  IH.'tl, 
were  only  one  third  les^  tlian  those  from  (ircHt  Britain, 
and  nearly  two  fifths  of  the  whole  import'<  from  all 
other  countries. 

I)imsT*  iM  IKSit. 

Produeeof  the  mines $2,186 

Produce  of  the  seas. fiO,2t« 

Produce  of  the  forest l,*4fl,ll>6 

Animal",  and  their  prodnee 966,200 

VegeUble  food 8,1H6,««<) 

rUx,  and  other  seed !M,H.'M 

Mannfsctur«B «0,S7« 

Other  articles 84,100 

Total $6,184,611 

Eipowra  IM  1861. 
PrinHpal  ArtUU$.~i'n1!tr,  sugar,  molasses,  tea, 
tobacco  (manufacMind   and    unmanufactured), 

whisky,  wine,  and  sail $2,216,112 

Fruit,  auil  »|iircs 91,371 

Horses,  grains,  cheese,  etc 49,733 

ytsh,  fur,  glans,  tanned  leather,  oil,  paper,  mesa- 

-^  ■orfc,   rice,  candles,   manufactures   of  cotton, 

■!  bather,   Irun,   wood,  silk.   India-rubber,    Iron 

and  hardware,  wood  articles  (unenumerated), 

and  sundries «,4tB,H8 
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Broom-eom,  barr^tones,  coals,  ootUtn-yara,  flax, 

bides,  tallow,  nitre,  wool,  sundries $769,11$ 

Books,  cotton-wool,  Indian  com,  settlers'  (oods, 

wheat,  other  artlele* 864,892 

Tetal $3,413,691 

Total  exports, , 8,413,691 

Total  lir^rt* 6,284,611 


Balance  In  fkver  of  the  United  BUtsa $1,119,180 

Total  value  of  Imports  Into  t'anada  from  Oreat 

Britain  In  1861,  In  round  numbers 10,600,000 

Tbs  sauin  from  the  United  8t«tes 8Ji40,000 

niin^ntnee  between  the  value  of  imports  fWim 
Oreat  Britain  and  from  the  United  States 9,000,000 

Importa  Into  Canada  from  all  iwtloos  In  1801,  In 
round  numbers $20,000,000 

Of  which  from  the  United  Status 8,600,000 


DUference  between  the  value  of  Imports  Into  Osn- 
ada,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  all  other 
eountriaa. 11,600,000 

The  preceding  Uhles  will  show,  that  in  1853  the 
United  States  almost  eqaaletl  Great  Britain  in  her  ,.\. 
ports  to  Canada,  and  furnished  more  than  two  fifths  of 
the  whole  imports  into  that  province. 
Ihi>orts  in  1888. 

Produce  of  the  mtnea tlfijiii 

Prolines  of  the  seas. 78,414 

Prniluco  uf  the  forest l,61U,lit 

Animals,  and  itfuducu  of  animals ,    1,046,832 

Vecctatil.'  food 4,879,444 

Other  agricultural  produce 9R,iB6 

Msnufiicturea 11)7,881 

Other  articles 49,tM0 


Total $8,986,880 

ExroKTS  IN  1SS3. 
Description  of  inerchandlse  the  same  as  fbr  1861 
and  1862— total  value $11,781,148 


Total  exports $11,7M,H8 

Total  Importa 8,986,880 

Ilslance  In  (kror  of  the  U,  States,  In  1 863. . .    $l,lilS,;j|8 

Total  value  of  Importa  into  Canada  fhim  Oreat 

Britain.  In  1868 18,489,110 

gauio  fh>m  the  United  States 11,782,148 


Difference $6,706,973 

Imports  Into  Canada,  fVom  all  nations.  In  1868,  In 

round  numbers. 81,000,000 

or  which,  from  the  United  States. 1 1,781,148 

Difference $'iO,217353 

ImiMrts  into  Canada,  in  1853,  were  unusually  heavy, 
exceeding  those  of  t'lo  preceding  year  tl'.>,Oon,()()0, 
The  tables  will  show  that  Great  liritain  supplied  more 
than  one  half  of  tho  whole ;  while  the  e.xporti  from 
the  Uuite<l  States,  though  exceeding  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  upward  of  $3,000,000,  did  not  maintain, 
with  respect  to  Great  liritain,  the  ratio  uf  18J2. 

Importa  from  Canada  up  to  80tb  June,  1864  (sc- 

porillng  ti)  tlie  Vnltod  States'  Treasury  report)..  $«,721,5;)9 
Exports  to  same  date 17,800,706 

Exhibiting  a  balance  In  &Tor  of  the  U.  States  of, .  $10,Mil,lG7 
llefore  closing  these  remarks,  it  is  proper  to  observe 
that  the  preceding  tables  and  ettlLulations  liavo  bee  i 
prepared  with  much  care,  with  a  view  to  furnish  accu- 
rate data  in  estimating  the  lienotits  secured  to  Amer- 
ican commerce  l>y  the  Keciprocity  Treaty  of  18J4. 
The  atatement  exhibiting  the  value  of  imports  from, 
and  cxjHirts  to  Canada,  for  18,'>u,  when  compared  with 
these  tables,  will  detnonttrate  tiie  wisdom  and  jiolicy 
of  that  measure. —  V.  S.  Cum.  Helaliimn. 

nummary  of  the  HeguUitumt  in  h'urct  at  Ihr  Oi^rrtnt 
Ports  in  Citnada. — Merchandise  sliull  not  be  unladen, 
except  after  due  entry,  at  places  designated  fur  that 
pur|ioso,  under  |)enaity  of  forfeit>«re. 

Merchandise  shall  not  be  brought  or  im|)orted  into 
the  pruvince,  whether  by  sea,  lan(l,  coastwise,  or  by 
inland  navigation,  whether  dutiable  or  not,  except  into 
acme  port  or  place  at  which  a  ciaitom-liouse  is,  or  may 
be  eatablisbed,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  ve.'<- 
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hpI  nnd  good«,  if  ondar  the  vslna  of  $1000 ;  if  above 
thiit  anm,  then  the  vessel  and  ;;oodi  shall  be  retained 
IIS  necurlty  for  the  payment  of  that  amount.  This 
applies,  mntatit  muttmdu,  to  goods  brought  into  the 
province,  by  land,  in  carriage*  or  other  vehicles. 

Other  regulations  have  reference,  principally,  to 
frontier  smuggling,  and  to  the  duties  and  powers  of 
the  officers  charged  with  its  prevention.  They  convey 
no  general  commercial  information,  and  are,  therefore, 
omitted. 

Most  of  the  urticles  on  which  a  discrimination  in 
favor  of  importations  tivm  Great  Britain  exUts,  ar? 


embraced  in  the  third  article  ("  schedula")  of  the  Be- 
ciprotity  Treaty, 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  permitted  to  carry  goods  or 
passengars  from  one  port  of  any  British  possession  in 
Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  to  another  port  of  the  same 
possession ;  though  by  the  act  17  Victoria,  chap.  6,  the 
coasting  trade  of  tlte  United  Kingdom  is  opened  to  the 
vessek  of  all  nations. 

The  foregoing  regulations,  etc.,  appl}'  with  some 
slight  modillcatians,  to  all  the  otiier  colonial  posses- 
sions of  (treat  Britain  in  North  America.  They  will 
not,  therefore,  be  again  referred  to. 


CIuiuiiBCi  or  TUi  United  Statu  with  tuk  nRirian  Noeth  Aiiibican  Coloniks,  raoM  OoroBia  1,  1820,  to  Jvlt  1, 

18B6 ;  INOLUDINS  Oamada  to  Jmia  M,  1848. 


Ymm  •Ddlaf 


BeptltU,  l»n 

1822 

1S28 

18M 

i88& 

1826 

182T 

1898 

vm 

1880 

ToUl. 


Sept  80,  1S81 

1S88 

1888 

1884 

1885 

18M 

188T 

1888 

18S9 

1840 


SoptaO,  1841 

1842 

»  mos.     1848 

JuBeSO,  1844 

1815 

I84«  

184T 

1848 

1849 

1880 

Toul.... 

June  80,  18M 

1862 

1888 

1884 

1868 

186* 


Biporto. 


^2,021,449 
],881,2T8 
1,818,118 
1.7T»,lt>T 
2,888,224 
2,6A4,166 
2,797,014 
1,618,288 
2,724,104 
8,680.081 


123,883,768 

|4,02S,S92 
8,869,809 
4,890,081 
8,477,709 
8,900,848 
2,486,416 
2,922,474 
2,484,987 
3,418,770 
6,889,216 

Total....  Ii8«,68e;890 


$6,292,290 
8,980,148 
2,617,008 
8,861,186 
4,*i44,066 
6,042,666 
6,819,667 
6.899,969 
8,611,7S8 
8,116,840 


180,066,606 

•8,2S4,8.'iS 
2,6.VI,1»4 
8,»98,.^7S 
4,698,771 
8,886,878 
7,619,909 


FortlgB. 


•2,812 

16,296 

8,847 

2,617 

1,740 

24,384 

88,660 

86,886 

40,808 

136,842 


IViUI. 


$818,879 

$8B,44« 

48,083 

61,008 

87,867 

147,848 

194,881 

296,812 

238,804 

144,684 

204,033 


•1,446,028 

$864,278 

240.166 

107.417 

1,&'>4.717 

1,209,2«» 

1,.S6.'5,7«7 

2.168,N76 

1,982,696 

287.760 

801,874 


•2,024,261 
1,897,»9 
1,811,460 
1,778,724 
2,6S»,0U4 
2„'W8,849 
2,880,674 
1.674,674 
2,761,909 
8,786.873 

♦23,704,147 

|4,0«1,R88 
8,614,886 
4,471,084 
8,888,276 
4.047,888 
2,681,266 
8,218,986 
2,723,491 
3.B68,4,'i4 
6,098^260 

$87,980,918 

$6,6!i6,S68 
6,190,809 
2.724,422 
6,718,908 
6,084,226 
7,406,4.38 
7,988,648 
8.882.668 
«,S69JM8 
3,618,214 


ImporU. 


ToUI. 


$491,628 
826,817 
468,874 
708,9iil 
610,7H8 
6>V),318 
446,118 
447.669 
877.842 
6.'iO,303 
♦S,.'r6M88 

$864,909 
1,229,826 
1,793,398 
1,848,788 
1,436,108 
2,427,871 
2,889,263 
1,868.870 
2,168,146 
2,007,767 


$9,847,806 

$861,230 
1,131.822 
1,912,968 
«,S72,.3S3 
8,229,798 
626,199 


$17,377,046 

$1,968,187 
1,762,001 
867,096 
1,468.718 
2,020,1)68 
1.9.S7.717 
2,348,927 
8,646,467 
1,84.8,798 
1,388,992 


$59,608,811 

$4,08.^783 
8,791,986 
8,311,548 
7,206,164 
9,085,676 
8,146,108 


Whariof  th«r«  wai  In  Bnlllor. 


Esporivd. 


Impoi  .cJ 


$462,280 
1,021.291 

126.772  I 
626,2.%3  i 
12H,S21     I 


^89,417 
188,226 
2I9,74S 
298,840 
218,896 
221,994 
164,807 
179,944 
241,287 
282.279 


Tonufs  CImiW. 


AiMrkwi. 


«'A;«M,8-<7     :  $2,08.^0S8 


$2.8.900 

16,961 

14,704 

400,800 

688,788 

82,283 

160,000 

420,208 

16.300 

11,500 


$18,70«,5«5 

$1,786,681 
1.820.880 
2,272,602 
2,906,021 
9,984,420 
8,892,224 


$1,74«,144 

$198,100 
89,076 
86,884 
711,244 
489.095 
251,900 
480,278 
68.\900 

88^44_ 
$2,864,968 

$80 

112,658 

200.821 

48,976 

64,212 

4,000 


$277,197 
642,746 
817,880 
682,258 
197,400 
646,474 
448,602 
480,712 
431,782 
780,171 
$8,146,216 

$478,891 
763,069 
403,646 
448,995 
914,461 
623,043 
868,481 
960,148 
47,MO 
88,398 


$8,640,726 

$44,677 
6«,898 
88.940 
68,148 
18,418 
83,807 


118,097 
•0,977 
62,776 
68,961 
61,520 
76,191 
60,878 
68,801 
98,646 
117,171 
788,807 

79,864 
66,066 
219.44)8 
19^98• 
868,689 
291,081 
882,284 
261,286 
888.806 
867,078 

2,601,874 

404,472 
8f8,818 
202,607 
696,863 
677,938 
868.868 
667.898 
869,791 
129.641 
75,2M 
'4,884,077 

108.938 
122,809 
266,481 
29.8,781 
276,688 
826,647 


roMifii. 


9,180 
10,139 
10,108 
11,146 
10,668 
10,669 
14,267 


88,089 

94,776 
146,299  I 
24^779 


41&,40« 

42'*  191 
440,009 
38S,16« 
878,772 
401,806 
8,969,299 

447,986 
417,409 
988,099 
816,281 
812,004 
678,678 
628,616 
881,271 
409,877 
621,112 


4,990,«W 

692,,807 
644,818 
888,468 
687,809 
498,892 
471,871 


Brituh  Provinces. — Under  the  impetus  communi- 
cated by  the  Treaty  of  Reciprocity,  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  tiie  Canadas  has  greatly  increased, 
notwithstanding  the  formidable  diminution  of  nearly 
f  6,000,000  in  our  exportation  of  foreign  goods.  The 
aggregates  for  the  last  two  years  we  Lave  arranged  as 
follows,  for  purposes  of  comparison : 


r>ornp«tte  produce  exported  to  I  >    <„  aui  -nA 
■•    i'*niiu. f)    •9.950.'«* 


the 

Forrign  goods. 

Datnestlc  produce  exported  to 

the  Ix)wer  Provlnees  

Foreion  iriHida. 

Iiupurts  from  tbc  Csnailas 

Imports  from  tlieLowur  Provinces 

Total  trailc !  $42,989,784 


8,769,530 

N8S5,S7d 

8,229.799 
12,182,814 
2,911,420 


JMS. 

$18,194,789 
8,688.463 
7,819,909 

626,199 

17,4S8,197 
3.822.224  , 
$50,8i)9,7TO 


'p8,371,4!t8  I 
$19,087,Ofl9  I  $11,968,889  i 


Total  trade  wUli  Uio  Cino'Ias |  $80,909,683 

ToUl   trade   with  the   Lower 
Provinces. , .  .^ .  .^ 

The  total  aggregates  of  trade  du/iog  the  last  Ave 
years,  are  as  follows : 

'»    '  1869 $16,819,808 

.«»"  1888 20,691,246 

^VR  1854 83.494,820 

Z.  1886 42,939,784 

fWi  IBM Bo,i»»,no 


The  chief  articles  of  export  and  their  values  were 
for  1855  and  1856: 


on,  soap,  and  candles. . 
Fish. 


Manufactures  of  wood 

Naval  stores 

Beef,  pork,  bacon,  lard,  tallow 

and  hides 

Horse* 

Wheat,  flour,  and  corn 

Rice 

Tobacoo  and  snuff 

Whiskjr 

MuloMcs 

Furniture 

lists ■... 

Shoes  and  leather 

Glass 

Books  and  paper 

Halt 

Manuftetures  of  outton 

"  Iron 

Coal 


$917,000 

$260,000 

20,000 

oS^SSS 

800,000 

930,000 

100,000 

187,000 

887,000 

4,828,000 

48,000 

108,000 

1,568,000 

1,769,000 

48,000 

89,000 

428,000 

.16,000 

187,000 

296,000 

87,000 

140,000 

192,000 

828,000 

100,000 

116,000 

282,000 

804,000 

65,000 

114.000 

94,000 

148,000 

182.000 

808,000 

470,000 

914,000 

960,000 

1,817,000 

820,000 

402,000 

The  most  notable  increase,  it  will  be  observed,  ha* 
taken  place  in  animal  products.  For  more  extended 
information  about  Great  Britain,  see  Kmoi.and,  Ikb- 
i.ASD,  aiid  SooTLAxn.  Also  CoLOMiKa,  Cotton, 
and  FiauBKiBS. 
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Qreat  Circle  Bailing ;  the  mnnner  of  cnnduot- 
ing  a  ahip  in,  or  rather  pretty  near,  the  arc  of  a  (treat 
circla  that  paaaea  thmiigh  the  zenith  of  the  two  places, 
tU.  :  ftrom  whence  she  came,  and  to  which  ihe  i« 
hound. 

Oraeoe.  The  continent  of  Greece,  Including  Al- 
bania and  Macedonia,  is  nearly  Hhnt  in  on  the  north 
by  a  chain  if  mountains  known  anciently  by  the  names 
of  Khodope,  Scomius,  and  Orlwlus ;  it  is  liounded  on 
the  west  h)'  the  Adriatic  and  Ionian  S4>as,  on  the  south 
hy  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  east  by  th  ySCgean 
Seu,  or  Archipelago.  It  extends  from  8«°  10'  to  42° 
40'  of  north  latitude  ;  and  from  19°  45'  to  24°  40'  of 
east  longitude  from  London.  It^  length,  from  ('ape 
Matapan  to  Mount  Orlwlus,  or  .Vrgentaro,  is  450 
English  miles ;  Its  grentcnt  breadth  from  Durazxo  to 
('avale,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  I'angicus  (a  branch  of 
Rbodope'),  'iM  miles  ;  ami  it  embraces  an  area  of  57,- 
750  square  miles,  excluMivn  of  all  its  i.^lunds  except 
Kubcea.  Rut,  as  our  ideas  of  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try have  always  a  reference  to  those  ancient  States 
which  comprised  but  very  minute  portions  of  its  sur- 
face, It  la  necessary  that  its  dimensions  should  be  de- 
scribed more  in  detail. 

The  country  rrcognixrd  as  Greece  before  the  rise  of 
the  Macedonian  power,  comprehended  the  Morea  or 
Pe'nnnnnesus,  Attica,  Kulnea,  UoHitia,  Pliocis,  Doris, 
iEtolU,  Acamania,  Thessaly,  and  Magnesia ;  and 
even  several  of  the  States  Included  within  tlieso  limiti 
had  little  or  no  share  In  those  splendiil  actions  which 
have  shed  so  much  glory  over  the  country.  The  sur- 
face of  Peloponnesus,  which  included  seven  diflerent 
5U«tea,  is  about  9000  Knglish  square  iiiili-^  ;  that  of 
the  countries  Just  named,  without  the  |M>iiinsula,  in- 
cluding hUibtva,  is  14,800;  and  both  together  amount 
to  23,H00  square  miles — an  extent  of  surface  not  ex- 
ceeding two  fifths  of  Kngland.  or  one  fifth  of  the  llrit- 
ish  Isles.  If  to  this  we  add  ll!,00O  »(|uare  miles  for 
Albania  or  Kpiris  (including  the  basin  of  the  Drino), 
1H,000  for  Blacedonia,  and  1000  for  the  ("yclades, 
the  whole  surface  of  Greece  and  its  islands  will 
l>e  58,800  square  miles,  whiih  is  almost  exactly  the 
area  of  Kngland.  While  (irecoe  preserved  Its  Inde- 
pendence, however,  all  these  territories  were  never 
united  into  one  Inidy  politic,  nor  was  their  confederated 
force  ever  applied  to  the  prosecution  of  any  common 
enterprise.  The  communities  whose  warlike  achieve- 
ments and  brilliant  career  in  arts  and  philosophy  raised 
the  Grecian  name  so  high,  occupied  but  very  minute 
portions  of  the  country  ;  as  the  following  table  de- 
duced from  measurements  will  show  : 

K..1!   ..|.  mil-. 

Attksa,  InelndlDK  Mogarb  and  .Salamls,  bat  not  Eubu-a.  1,100 

Rirotla.    1.5*1 

Laconla  (Without  Mo»«<"nl«  1 1,7*1 

Achate  (the  twelvo  clllii  nlth  their  territories) 1,140 

Attica,  l>esides  |Kmsc?<>iii^  at  cme  pcriixl  Kuba>a,  had 
many  colonies  in  the  ('yrlMdcn,  I  liriie,  and  other 
parta ;  and  .Sparta  hebl  .Messenia  lon^  in  siilijectinn  ; 
Imt,  in  great  struggles,  these  colonies  and  de|>«nd- 
enciea  often  ^hook  off  their  allegiance,  nnd  the  parent 
State  was  iililiged  to  rely  on  its  own  resources.  Such 
waa  the  energy  of  these  small  communities,  that  At- 
tica, whii'h  scarcely  supports,  at  present,  a  (xipulation 
of  50,000  souls,  sent  out  sometimes  colonies  of  10,000 
men  at  once  (hiud.  Sir.,  lib.  ii.) ;  ind  Sparta  funiished 
50,000  soldiers  to  light  the  Persians  at  I'lativa.  The 
territories  of  Corinth,  when  she  formed  a  separate 
State  were  much  smaller  than  any  of  these  ;  her  wealth 
and  power  dc^iending  chiefly  on  commerce. 

Greece  furms  a  hm/  and  rather  narrow  |ieninsula, 
singularly  indented  on  three  sides  by  arn\s  of  the  sea, 
and  having  a  greater  ;iro|>ortion  of  its  surface  occupied 
by  mountains  than  any  other  country  in  Kuro|>e  of 
eqoal  extent,  ex'ept  .Switzerland.  It  has  lioen  justly 
oliaerred,  that  those  physical  features  which  distin- 
^iah  Europe  from  the  other  quarters  of  the  world 
Ijelong,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  Greece,  and  distin- 


guish it  in  the  same  pn)|iortlon  from  the  other  parts  of 
Kurope.  Of  these  arms  of  the  lea,  the  most  consid- 
erable are  the  (iuifs  of  Contessa,  Salonica,  Volo,  .Kgi. 
na,  an<l  Nauplia,  im  the  east ;  those  )f  Kolokythia  and 
Coron  on  the  .South;  and  those  of  Lepanto  and  ,\rta 
on  the  west.  Of  the  mountains,  the  first  in  onler  are 
those  which  pass  along  the  northern  fnmtier.  Mount 
Argentam,  the  ancient  Orbelus,  placed  at  the  nortlieni 
extremity  of  Greece,  near  the  4M  degree  of  latitude, 
may  be  considered  as  the  centni  of  tlie  whole  system 
of  mountains  in  European  Turkey. 

Afimfj). — The  druchm,  which  is  the  unit  of  the  cur- 
rency, is  alwut  Kjd.  Knglish  money.  It  is  divided  into 
100  equal  |>arts  called  lepta.  There  are  copper  cuius 
of  10,  5,  2,  ami  1  lepta,  the  only  (ireek  n'<mey  tliat 
circulates  in  the  country.  The  silver  coins  of  5i)  and 
2.')  lepta  have  been  melted  down  or  exported.  Tlmsu 
of  1  druchm  are  very  rare.  Those  of  5  drachms  arc 
now  only  to  be  founil  in  Turkey.  The  golil  pieces  of  20 
drachms,  called  othos,  also  have  disappeared. 

Weighit  tinU  Mratiirn. — A  very  complete  scale  of 
weights  and  measures  was  established  l>y  the  giivem- 
ment  in  1H3G ;  but  the  |ieople  adhere  for  nicaiure  of 
length  to  the  pique  =.  27  inches.  Then  for  wci);ht— 
the  princip:il  one  known,  even  in  the  capital,  in  the 
okc,  a  Turkish  weight  equal  to  2  lbs.  12  oz.,  which  is 
ilividod  into  too  dr.imia  ^^  If  Kng.  drams.  IHh 
cantaar  or  quintal  is  generally  44  okcs  t^  121  ||,.s. 
The  kilo  or  quihit  of  com  is  22  okes,  or  fiO  lbs.  The 
land  measure  is  the  tirema  equal  to  almut  one  fourth  of 
an  English  acre. 

I'lilliriUiil  Ijttxl. — It  apjiears  that  not  half  the  .sur- 
face  is  suHceptildo  of  cultivation  ;  and  at  least  twothlnis 
of  tlie  cultivated,  and  four  fifths  of  the  uncultivated  soil 
Iwbmgto  the  .State.  One  great  di.sudvantage  tonj^rlcuU 
ture  is  the  scanty  supply  of  running  water;  but  the 
peasants  aru  very  dexterous  at  taking  advantage  of  the 
smallest  rill  to  irrigate  their  tillage.  Money  tent  is  little 
known  ;  the  lands  being  farmeil  on  the  metayer  syhteiii, 
Bccimling  to  which  the  landlord  receives  a  certain  fnt- 
|M)rtion  of  the  net  prislucc — usually  a  third.  He  has 
frequently  to  furnish  the  seed,  and  sometimes  the  nxeii 
for  tillage,  the  cost  of  which,  with  high  inten'>t,  is 
deducted  from  the  iirolits  liefore  any  division  is  UKidi^, 
( In  this  system,  there  is  little  Inducement  for  the 
prnprietor  to  ex|>cnd  capital  on  improvemcuts ;  ?till 
less  is  there  for  the  metayer,  wlio  has  no  interest  in 
the  land  beyond  the  season.  Consequently,  ineldsiire 
and  drainai^e  are  scarcely  thought  of;  and  the  rtones 
having  never  Iwen  removed,  lie  so  thick  together  that 
in  some  plai-es  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  they  cm  have 
accumulated  naturally.  The  dwer..ni;s  of  the  peus- 
ants  are  extremely  jioor,  conMsting  of  stones  and  frag. 
ments  of  tile  and  |H)ttery  held  together  by  mud.  (ilsss 
casements  are  r.sre  even  in  provincial  towns ;  nnd  in 
the  country  cottages  the  light  is  most  frequently  ad- 
mitted only  liy  the  door-way. 

Prodiiiiinnt.—'VXxe  arable  soil  of  Greece  is  devoted 
chieHy  U>  the  cultivation  of  torn,  vines,  mullwrrj'- 
trees,  and  fruit  trees.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  ami  niiiize, 
succeed  pretty  well  in  the  stony  districts  wlierc  tlie 
mold  is  but  a  few  inches  deep.  ( )uts  render  l>ut  u 
middling  crop,  and  the  potato  la  quite  unsuit.ible.  Hut 
the  leguminat  grow  well,  ami  rice  might  bo  raised  on 
the  wet  soils.  In  many  parts  of  the  country  cakes  of 
maize  Hour  form  the  stjple  article  of  fcK)d.  (.See  F.ncij. 
Hrit.)  At  tlio  head  of  all  the  agricultural  productions 
for  ex|>ortation  are  the  Corintli  gra|)es,  which  we  cor- 
ruptly call  currants,  and  which  are  cultivateii  from  the 
isthmus  to  Arcadia,ulung  ul!no.st  all  tlio  northern  and 
western  sh<ire«  of  the  .Morea.  This  fruit  is  ol  ,i  violpt 
color,  and  hangs  in  long  loose  bunches.  Iliey  are 
gttthereil  at  the  same  time  as  other  gra|M>s,  dried  inttie 
sun.  anil  packed.  Very  few  of  tliem  are  used  in 
(ircece,  few  anywhere  except  in  Kngland.  The  cun- 
nequence  of  this  is,  that  the  eft'ect  of  raising  a  largo 
crop  is  merely  to  lower  the  price  in  thu  London  luar. 
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k«t ;  whereaa,  if  France,  America,  and  Ruaala,  umiI 
plum-pu(l(linf{ii  to  the  name  extent  aa  the  English, 
(ireece  would  have  hud  in  this  one  article  un  Inex- 
liauetihle  nourca  of  revenue.  All  kinds  of  ({rapei* 
aucoeed  well,  and  the  l)eat  vintage  ia  that  of  the  ialund 
of  Suntorin,  where  above  CO  varietiea  are  reckoned. 
Tlie  Uuaaians  are  very  fond  of  Si-.ntorin  wine,  and  im- 
|M)rt  4."20,000  worth  yearly.  The  art  of  expreaHing  and 
fvrmenting  th«  juice  of  the  grape  is  quite  in  its  infancy  ; 
and  unfortunately  the  (ireeks  have  no  wine-cellars, 
imd  verj'  few  caaks.  The  wine  is  kept  in  skina,  and 
rosin  ia  put  into  it  to  keep  it  from  a|>oiling.  It  is  ut 
llrat  exceedingly  disagreeahle  to  tiie  taato ;  Imt  the 
natives  prefer  it  to  the  choicest  l)everage8  of  France 
and  Spain  ;  and  even  foreignera  l)econie  reconciled  to 
it  with  uae. 

Next  to  the  vineyards  a*  a  aoiirce  of  revenue  are  the 
mulberry  plantations.  There  is  a  dcniund  for  ailk  in 
every  market  in  the  world,  and  tlio  cliniMte  of  (ireece 
affords  facilities  for  an  unlimited  extension  of  this 
branch  of  industry.  The  south  of  the  Morea  gener- 
ally, and  all  the  islands  of  the  yKgean  Sea,  are  adapted 
for  it,  and  here  the  house  of  almost  every  peasant  la 
in  part  given  up  to  the  rearing  of  the  worm.  The 
spawn  or  eggs  are  nestled  in  tlio  liosoms  of  the  women  ; 
and  the  worms  hatciied  in  spring  are  abundantly  suj)- 
plicd  with  the  ydling  mull)erry  leaves  then  shooting. 
Tlie  cocoons  are  placed  in  the  sun,  and  the  heat  kills 
the  worms.  In  18a«  some  Greek  merchants,  wlio  had 
resided  in  the  silk  districts  of  Italy,  introduced  Italian 
workmen  witii  their  families  info  the  Morea,  to  improve 
tlio  mode  of  winding ;  and  a  few  years  have  greatly 
advanced  this  branch  of  industry  and  placed  it  on  a 
firm  and  extensive  liasia,  giving  promise  of  a  lucrative 
and  increasing  truile.  Two  silk-throwing  manufacto- 
ries hiivo  been  e8tal)lished  at  Athei.  i  with  great  suc- 
cess. (For  further  particulars  see  /■.'nc//.  Jirit.)  The 
Munileur  of  Paris  of  Kith  and  17th  ()ctol)er,  IHBo, 
pays  a  high  compliment  to  the  (|uality  of  the  Greek 
silk  in  the  Paris  Exhibition,  which  gained  the  first 
prize. 

The  olive  next  claims  attention.  Being  indigenous, 
tlie  trees  are  found  in  a  wild  state  in  every  direction, 
and  seem  only  to  retiuire  grafting  to  yield  excellent 
fruit,  (iniftcd  olive-trees  are  very  numerous ;  and 
many  people  live  all  the  year  round  on  little  but 
olives,  indifferently  pickled  in  lirine.  Tlie  oil  is  ex- 
tracted in  the  rudest  manner,  after  which  it  is  either 
run  into  cisterns  or  jars.  There  is  a  large  consumption 
of  it  in  the  country,  nothing  else  l>eing  used  for  light, 
and  a  great  deal  being  consumed  in  food  and  cookery  ; 
but  still  there  remains  a  good  quantity  for  ex|M>rtation. 
Cotton  succeeds  well  wherever  it  is  sown,  especially  in 
the  |)lain  of  Argos,  and  in  the  islands.  It  does  not  form 
an  im|H)rtant  item  in  the  exports,  owing  to  the  largo 
consumption  of  it  in  the  country'.  Madder  tlr.'ives 
well  in  the  northern  districts.  Greek  tobacco  is  said 
to  be  of  good  quality,  and  to  have  a  delicious  jwrfume. 
It  is  cultlvutud  at  little  ex|>ensc. 

The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees  might  lie  a  profitable 
branch  of  industry.  The  tigs  of  Attica  have  not  do- 
generated  since  the  olden  time ;  the  apricots,  the 
pomegranate:.,  oranges,  and  lemons  are  delicious. 

First  among  its  natural  pro<luctions  may  be  men- 
tioned valonia,  the  cup  of  tlie  acorn  of  the  Quercua 
.■fCgitoiit,  an  oak,  of  which  considerable  forests  exist  in 
the  neigliliorbood  of  Marathonisi,  (^a|ie  Papa,  Arcadia ; 
also  in  Attica,  the  island  of  Zea  and  other  places.  The 
acorn  is  :i  |Hiwerful  astringent,  used  in  tanning  and  dye- 
ing, and  for  this  pur|iose  is  ahipiied  fur  England  and  It- 
aly. An(itlicr»|ieciesofoak — the  liuercinciMvij'era,  com- 
monly called  galls — grows  in  great  quantities  on  Mount 
Taygetus,  and  breeds  tiie  insect  known  a»  kermes.  In 
the  process  of  drying  the  insect  assumes  the  ap|)ear- 
ance  of  a  small  brittle  berry  partly  tilled  with  powder, 
which,  from  time  immemorial,  has  caused  some  to  look 
upon  it  oa  the  berry  of  the  plant,  while  others  consid- 


ered it  to  ba  a  iwelling  caused  by  the  puncture  of  a 
particular  kind  of  Hy.  It  is  used  in  dyeing  the  red 
Tunis  caps  botli  of  the  Grv<eks  and  Turks  and  a  good 
deal  ia  exported  to  Tunis  and  Alexandria.  The 
dried  leaves  of  the  lentisk,  also,  und>-r  tlin  name  of 
l\oiv(i  ipvyyov,  are  used  by  the  tanners  in  (jreece  and 
tlie  levant.  Turpentine  is  obtained  in  large  quanti- 
ties from  the  pine  forests  of  Mount  Cltbairon  and  other 
districts. 

Notwithstanding  tlie  immense  clearances  made  by 
the  ravages  of  war  and  other  causes,  Greece  contains 
•2,HO0,()0O  acres  of  forest,  filled  with  tiinlicr  trees  of  the 
best  ({uality  ;  yet  woo<l  is  liought  abroad  for  house  and 
sliip-liuilding,  as  for  want  of  roads  these  forests  can 
not  lie  worked.  The  aliepherds  make  a  practice  of 
setting  lire  to  the  coppice  woods,  in  order  that  their 
flocks  may  find  some  tender  sprouts  to  crop  in  spring. 
It  is  not  unusual  in  the  neighborhood  of  Athens  to 
find  largo  black  patches  covering  half  a  square  league ; 
and  if  an  explanation  be  required,  the  answer  is, 
"  Only  a  shcpbenl  who  has  Ijeen  making  pasturage  for 
his  sheep." 

The  principal  placea  of  trade  are  Syra,  Patraa,  PI- 
roius,  Kulannita,  and  Nauplia.  The  trade  of  Patraa 
is  chiefly  import  j  Hydra,  8pezzia,  and  (iulaxidi,  come 
more  properly  under  the  denomination  of  ship-owniug 
ports.  The  exports  a.e  chiefly  the  articles  we  have 
enumerated,  with  other:)  of  minor  importance  ;  the  im- 
ports are  chiefly  iron-ware  and  woven  fabrics  ;  besides 
coffee,  sugar,  and  spices. 

The  carrying  trade  is  very  considerable,  especially 
among  the  islands.  Some  tf  the  (ireek  vessels  are 
between  (JOO  and  700  tons  register,  and  a  good  many 
from  iiOO  to  '100  tons  ;  but  the  great  majority  of  them 
are  boats  of  six  or  seven  tons,  having  a  large  hatch  in 
mid-shi[is.  (See  Jincy.  Urit.)  It  is  customary  for  a 
ship-owner  to  bargain  with  a  captain  and  crew,  taking 
up  a  certain  shim  at  interest,  generally  secured  on  bot- 
tomry Iwnd ;  li  this  money  a  carge  is  purchased  on 
the  sliip's  u<  r,,iint,  and  the  profit  is  divided  between 
the  vessel  and  the  crew,  the  latter  sharing  among 
tlicmsclves  according  to  their  special  agreements.  In 
this  way  the  Greeks  carry  on  extensive  speculations 
in  corn  whenever  bad  harvests  or  other  circumstances 
present  openings  in  the  (lorts  of  Turkey,  Italy,  Spain, 
or  France.  Desides  this,  they  ex|x>rt  the  various  pro- 
ductions of  Turkey,  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia,  and  south- 
ern Russia,  to  London,  Alarseilles,  and  Trieste.  The 
great  advantage  which  the  Greeks  have  over  foreign- 
ers in  prosecuting  this  trade  is  that  of  having  relations 
and  connections  in  the  interior  on  whom  they  can  rely 
for  the  collection  of  small  parcels  ;  and  thus  they  avoid 
the  impositions  of  agents  and  the  profits  of  middle- 
men. The  Greek  trader  despises  nothing,  and  will 
gather  a  few  bags  of  rags,  or  a  ton  or  two  of  bones  and 
horns,  while  he  is  chartering  50  vessels  to  load  with 
corn  and  tallow.  Then  the  same  vessels  supply  Tur- 
key, Persia,  and  (ireece  with  the  manufactures  of  En- 
gland and  Germany.  The  extensive  Greek  establisb- 
iiii-nts  at  Manchester  for  purchasing,  examining,  and 
packing  goods,  attest  the  importance  of  this  branch  of 
commerce.  They  have  almost  quite  superseded  the 
English  traders  here,  chiefly  from  their  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  countries  to  bo  supplied,  and  their 
readiness  to  execute  the  smallest  us  well  us  the  largest 
commissions  for  the  shopkeepers  of  the  East,  The 
(ireck  trader  slips  in  everywhere,  neglects  no  busi- 
ness, disdains  no  expedient,  and  changes  his  flag  as 
often  as  he  finds  it  his  interest  to  do  so. 

The  Greek  government  does  notliing  for  maritime 
trade.  There  is  but  one  light-house  on  the  coasts; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  shipwrecks  that  are  recorded 
every  winter,  the  ministers  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  a|>- 
]ieals  of  the  mariners,  A  similar  neglect  is  shown 
concerning  the  means  of  internal  coniinunicution. 
There  are  only  seven  roads,  amounting  in  all  to  a 
length  of  80  leagues,  and  tliis  is  in  a  country  where 
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thk  StAte  owns  more  than  half  th«  Und,  wh«T«  erle- 
tlona  are  eaiHr  efhcted,  and  where  the  pcaKantn  are 
willing  to  lend  their  hands  for  worlis  of  public  utility. 
There  is  no  highway  from  Athens  to  Spartn,  or  to 
Corinth,  or  to  Patras,  which,  owing  to  the  trade  in 
currants,  is  Iwroming  the  commercial  capital. 

The  baniiing  und  exchange  operations  form  perhaps 
the  most  remarliable  part  of  the  commercial  system. 
The  national  l>ank  was  founded  at  Atlieiia  in  1842,  the 
capital  being  in  the  flriit  instance  fixed  at  .5,000,000 
drachms.  Branches  have  since  licen  opened  at  S^Ta 
and  Patras.  The  exchange  operations  throughout  the 
coontr}'  are  ruled  chiefly  by  the  transactions  at  Athens, 
where  bills  >  I^>ndiin,  Paris,  Marseilles,  Trieste,  etc., 
are  negotiated  with  facility.  The  most  serious  hin- 
derance  to  the  progress  of  industry  in  Greece  is  the 
high  rate  of  interest.  The  legal  rate  is  10  per  cent,  for 
ordinary  loans,  and  12  per  cent,  in  (>oinmercial  busi- 
ness. High  as  this  is,  most  of  the  loans  are  effected 
at  still  higher  rates ;  and  the  government  can  not  sup- 
press the  usury.  Krom  a  statement  inserted  in  tlio 
Spectiitfiir  lir  I'Oriri  '  of  Athens,  it  ap|)ear.H  that  the 
banic  has  paid  interest  to  the  shareholders,  from 
184i>--M,  at  (ij  to  9J  i)«r  cent.  iM>r  annum  ;  that  it^  capi- 
tal amounts  now  to  6,000,000  drachms,  and  a  n^serve 
hand  of  -(00,000  drachms  to  proviile  against  einer),-en- 
rf»s.— K.  B. 

The  manufactures  of  Greece  are  few  and  simple,  toe 
rnlue  of  the  raw  material  iK-ing  little  enhantwi  l>y  the 
latwr ;  yet  the  peasantry  arc  entirely  clothe<l  in  cotton 
aad  woolen  falirics  of  their  owi.  manufacture.  The 
capotes,  not  only  of  the  ( ireeks,  liut  of  llie  whole  mari- 
time |)opuliilion  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  muds  ot  a 
waolcii  stuff,  the  |h<(  ulii^r  manufacture  of  the  Wsl- 
lachs ;  and  Kalamata  is  fnmous  for  a  silk  gauze,  highly 
prized  In  the  Knst  for  i>ed-»'urtains.  Einliroidery  in  gulil, 
•ilver,  silk,  and  cotton,  is  lirougiit  to  great  |>erfection  ; 
and  marltle-entting  and  sculpturing  have  made  great 
progress.  At  the  great  l^ndun  Kxhibitiim  of  IH.tI, 
(he  emtiroiden-d  dresses  in  red  and  goM,  and  in  iiliie 
and  silver,  were  highlv  praL-MMl.  'I'he  snn.ples  of  mar- 
bles were  not  in  a  condition  of  manufacture  to  d<  mand 
much  notice  as  speriniens  of  imiustpi-.  Commend''.- 
torj-  mention  is  made,  in  the  report,  of  litho^raplilc 
stones  from  Mesi>ina,  Haniples  of  steatite  (tlic  French 
chalk  of  commei-ce),  of  a  fine  natural  cen.cnt  of  piiit- 
tnoian,  of  viirietie*  of  Hexilile  s|ionge,  and  some  other 
olijei-ts.  In  the  l/)ndon  Kxl.lliltion  of  IH.M,  only  four 
medals  wen^  given  for  various  productions  of  art  and 
manufacture  from  Greece. 

The  following  statistics  show  that  the  ptvjgress 
which  the  (ireek  nation  has  made  is  lil<thly  credit- 
able, thougli  at  the  same  time  showing  that  the  pro- 
dnctire  powera  of  Greece  are  not  fully  develi>|><'d. 

HTATtarict  or  Ga«<  a. 

1.— CCLTITATBU   LaMU  IX    ISU. 
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This  proves  not  only  an  increase  of  production,  but 
also  an  improvement  in  tho  quality  ;  for,  though  the 
quantity  has  uoarl;'  doubled  since  1851,  instead  of  re- 
ducing the  price,  Urt^k  silks  are  50  per  cent,  dearer. 
».— OoHHKii'^iAL  Maw  or  Uaaaoi. 


\tn4lt. 

To.'i, 

VMMh, 

Tom. 

1811. 

440 

61,449 

1844. 

H,4U 

146,703 

18»4. 

2.S91 

Iim. 

S,,18* 

161,113 

IKHft. 

(1,870 

184M. 

S,9.'« 

8(»,*« 

lf«W. 

8,)>6» 

avisos 

18.10. 

4,010 

266,201 

liU9. 

a,.'U5 

S!),U2 

18M. 

4.827 

2S7,(i»8 

t»40. 

3,H!M 

110,690 

18.12. 

4,2.S0 

247,661 

1M«. 

S,4«» 

1»7,MS 

18.18. 

4,148 

247,991 

Total. 


. . .  '«,i62.SOn  Total 79.8*4,000 

Paaaoss  iNruovrti  in  Aukioi  unaik 
freprieivr* . . . 
ftsU  laborer*. 
0h«pher<li 


111,880 
H7,M» 


uih«    lalwren    and 
•irtknla W.OW 


Wo  have  no  accounts  of  18r)4  ;  but  tliere  is  no  doubt 
it  will  slic.w  an  increase  on  1853,  in  consequence  of  the 
p«nnis.-<ioii  of  tlie  czar  for  the  Greek  Hag  to  enter  tlic 
Danube. 

4.— Popui.atiox. 

i.'iii 678,000  I  isna 1,002,000 

I8SS 712,000  I    18(« 1,(M1,000 

1S4S 808,000  11  18&4 1,142,000 

6,— Im-oRT*  AND  Expom  o/OnsaoK. 

ICsporu,      1 1  Imporu. 

IWl la.IwC'iftI  '!  1881 

1852 10,402,212  1 1  1862 94.982.181 

IHM M,988,890  I  18B8 20,209,960 

1884 6,7'.W,21l  :  18.%4 2I,2-0,1»2 

Tlio  uiinLstor  of  finance  states  that  the  great  du. 
crease  in  exports  for  the  last  three  yean  is  owing  prin- 
cipally to  tile  failure  in  the  currant  crops,  tlie  result 
of  the  disease  la  the  vine. 

or  tile  l:i,'J9S,l»5  drs.  exported  in  1861,  8,:t.M),l<)6 
drs.  were  of  I'orinthian  currants  alone.  In  1852  the 
ex|iort  of  currants  wore  2,8-14,tl58  drs,  only,  or  nearly 
G.OOO.OOO  less  tlian  1H51  ;  in  1853  there  is  no  auenunt 
of  the  currant:*  ex|Mirted  inserted;  and  in  IM.VI  only 
the  small  amount  of  iMMti  dra.  are  included  in  tlic 
amount  01  •i,7Ul>,211  dra. 


OirNTaim  Taf.DiNO  wirn  tlaniioi. 


Cntmtrles.                         '  I  tmpnrt*. 

K.Kiand I  f.,<i70,»«.'J 

Ain.iir* !  142,I!VJ 

Auslrl*. t  4.810,124 

Kranee ]  1.812,482 

Turk.y .  ;  b,(»(V«,809 

Kus«l« 819,491 

lUlv 488.141 

Birypt  au<1  Candla 1  674,9(2 

loriUoUlix I  I,87^IHS) 

...  2iw807,«9b 


Oilar  i-iiuiitilv*. 

Value  ill  ilrarliiiuu. 


IK|K»rti.  \ 

t'i.  ] 

7,020.174  1 

ias,4Ts 

2,9.10,288  I 

447.il,M)  ; 

l,2i%t>0u  , 
■'I0li,!<:t.1 

m.\\Vi  I 

1I9.7H1  I 
940,2)14 

H0I,M7  ! 
18,^51.302'] 


It  will  lie  seen  from  this  exhibit,  that  Kngluiul  hai 
the  largert  commerce  with  Grret-e  of  tlie  (Miuntries 
enumerateo.  Turkey,  however,  ranking  lirst  in 
amount  of  iin|>ort.'. 

The  commercial  lelations  of  the  tlniteil  Slatei  with 
(Jreece  are  regulated  by  treaty  nf  llecomlier  10,  |8;t7. 
This  treaty  is  liased  upon  principles  of  entim  reclpnK-- 
ity  in  navigation  and  "oinmert^e  lietween  the  two 
countries.  Its  principal  itipulaMoiis  are,  that  the  ves- 
sels of  eich  nation,  whether  lauen  or  in  ballast,  from 
whatever  plan-  they  <t>me,  shall  Imi  treated,  in  the 
|i«rts  of  the  othi'r.  on  their  entrance,  during  their  stsv, 
and  at  their  depart un<.  Ufsin  the  name  fisitiiig  as  na- 
tional vessels  romln^r  fnmi  the  ssme  pines,  with  nv 
sfiect  to  the  duties  of  tainnagc.  li^ht-llouses,  pilotugs, 
and  |iort  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  {lerquisltesof  pulilie 
nfflcer*,  und  all  other  duties  nr  charges  levied  in  the 
name  or  to  the  pmftt  of  the  government,  the  Im'iil  au- 
thorities, or  of  any  private  eslaldishnivnt  whiitever. 
Whatever  P'erchandlse  may  lie  lawfully  lin[>orted  into 
either  nation  by  Its  own  ve«wl«,  may  also  lie  ini|sirted 
In  the  vessels  of  the  other,  from  whatever  place  they 
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miiy  «>rae,  withont  pikying  other  or  higher  duties  or 
cliarf^a,  of  whntevt  Itind  or  denomination,  levied  in 
tha  name  or  to  the  profit  of  the  government,  the  local 
iit;thoritios,  etc.,  than  when  imiiorted  in  national  ves- 
eeU.  Similar  equnlity  is  stipulated  with  respect  to 
exports.  JJo  prohibitions. to  be  established  in  either 
nation  upon  the  products  of  the  soil  or  industry  of  the 
other,  unless  such  prohibitions  shall  also  apply^o  similar 
products,  the  growth  of  any  other  countr;  .  All  priv- 
ili'l^B  of  transit,  and  all  bounties  and  drawl)a('ks 
allowed  in  either  r  :ition,  slinll  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other. 

Dutits  in  each  country,  on  cargoes  imported  in  vcs- 
peU  of  the  other,  shall  bo  charged  only  on  such  por- 
tions thereof  as  may  lie  lan<led,  and  erased  from  tlie 
miiuifost  of  the  i'.iporting  vessel ;  but  all  duties,  Im- 
posts, or  cliiirgCF  whatsoever,  which  are  or  may  lie- 
conie  chnrgeiibio  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  must  be 
paid  at  the  lirst  port  where  they  shall  break  bulk,  or 
uniado  part  of  their  cargoes.  It  is  also  stipulated  that 
the  vessels  of  eoch  nation  arriving  in  tli.'  jmrts  of  the 
other,  jirovided  with  a  1)111  of  health,  granted  by  an 
officer  having  competent  power  to  that  effect,  at  the 
port  whence  such  vessels  shall  have  sailed,  shall  be 
subjected  to  no  other  quarantine  than  such  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  visit  of  the  health-offlcer  of  the  port 
wlicre  such  vessels  shall  arrive  ;  after  which,  said  ves- 
sels sliall  1)0  allowed  iuimeiliately  to  enter  and  imload 
their  cargoes,  'ibject  only  to  such  casualties  as  may 
hav  occurred  during  the  voyage.  The  other  stipula- 
tions relate  to  consular  privileges,  etc.  The  t.caty  to 
continue  in  force  10  years,  with  the  usual  stipulation 
respecting  its  duration  after  that  period. 

ji'otwithstnnding  the  liberal  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  of  which  the  preceding  is  a  summary,  the 
trade  l)etween  the  Vnited  States  and  Greece  is  very 
Inconsideratile — few  American  vessels  over  making  the 
direct  voyage  to  any  port  in  that  country.  At  the 
principiil  \Kirt  of  Greece  (Pira-us),  no  Americjin  vessel 
entered  from  the  commencement  of  1851  to  the  close 
of  IH.')!).  During  tlu)  year  flrst  named,  there  entered 
that  port  from  all  countries,  It.'),')  vessels,  nu'asuring 
4'i,1.50  ton* ;  and  there  cleared  i,')4  vessels,  aggregating 
;10,148  tons;  making  a  total  of  009  vessels,  with  an 
segregate  of  72,!M>7  tons.  These  \esseis  were  mostly 
under  the  Greek,  Turkis!i,  Kngl".,.'!,  or  l-'rencli  llags — 
the  latter  two  numl>ering,  together,  only  1<°2  vessels 
entered  and  cleared,  S>uring  the  sauie  year,  I'iO  Aus- 
trian steam-vessels  measuring  an  aggregate  tonnage 
of  27,000  tons,  entered  tlin  \wTi  of  l>irH<us,  vi/.,,  72 
from  Trieste,  and  4H  from  Turkey. 

The  value  of  Imports  at  the  port  of  Krious  in  IHfil 
was  iii'J24,4'iO ;  that  of  exports  a  little  over  l{'HO,(HH). 
In  1H52  there  entered  H2'i  vessels,  measuring  •K.Kili 
tons ;  anil  cleared,  'JH7  vessels,  of  4.'i,O0M  tons  !  mak- 
ing a  total  of  1)1)!)  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage 
<■,(  H',1,174  Ions.  These  vessels  were  imdei  the  (ireek, 
Turkish,  Knglish,  or  Frencli  tiags,  ranking  in  number 
in  the  order,  res|H!i'tively,  to  which  they  are  named, 

'I'he  ini|)orts  >>f  all  kinds  into  I'irieus  in  IHol  were 
#t)24,4-.'i),  and  in  the  year  1Hf)2,  i><7.'i7,0-20 ;  showing  a 
■bicr.'ase  iu  Wii  of  ♦l'(;7,400. 

The  ini|H)rts  into  (iroece  through  thi*  port,  are, 
grains,  sugar,  coffee,  yam  of  cotton  and  wim)1,  silks, 
iron  and  otlier  metals,  timl)er,  cod  and  other  salted 
llsh,  wines  and  spirits,  pa|)er,  etc. 

Tlie  countries  usually  participating  in  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  |H)rt  of  I'irNtus,  are — 

Turldv  ilmiM)rU  from.  In  IS8'2) |2fi'i,Mfl 

Austrik  "  »       i;il,T4M 

KraiiM  "  "      h'lUm 

Kiiulmid         "  '•      Mi,iiU4 

TuNaiiy         "  "       1!l,7lfl 

0th.  r  plsees  "  "      lot  WJ 

ToUl  Import*  u  showu  above |T&7,U'AI 

T}u)Ugh  Austria  hoMi  but  the  sound  rank  in  the 
above  ^able,  abo  usually  enjoys  the  largest  share  of 


the  foreign  commerce  of  this  port.  An  avenge  calcu* 
lation  for  a  aeries  of  6  or  10  yeara  would  give  the  fol- 
lowing result,  without  much  variation  : 


Per  renl.  of] 
tiMwIinla. 

Austria 24-74 

Turkey 92'M     i 

Franco 19'87    I 


Per  f  iKrt.  of 
Uti  wliole, 

EnRland 14  63 

Tuacanjr. 7'9* 

Other  oountrioi..  lO'SS 


The  next  port  of  importance  in  Gruete,  after  th« 
port  of  Athens,  is  Syra.  This  port  is  situated  among 
the  C'ycladeg,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Grecian 
archipelago.  Its  comnerce  is  rapidly  increasing, 
owing,  in  a  great  raeoenro,  to  its  being  a  principal 
station  of  the  Mediterranean  steamers  going  to  and 
from  Constantinople.  The  impoit«  average  annually 
about  $3,500,000,  and  the  exports  about  $1,500,000. 
The  flags  participating  in  the  foreign  trade  of  this 
port  are  Greek,  English,  Austrian,  'urkish,  and 
French,  in  the  order,  aa  to  rank,  in  which  they  are 
named.  The  chief  articles  of  import  are,  cottons, 
wa  'sns,  manufactures  of  iron,  grains,  cotton  yarn, 
coffee,  timber,  sugar,  hides  and  skius,  provisionii,  Ex- 
ports of  domestic  produce  are  incOusideral)le,  though 
an  extensive  trade  is  carried  on  in  re-exporting  to 
other  ports  of  the  archipelago  the  imports  of  foreign 
nations.  The  number  of  vcosels  entering  and  clearing 
at  this  port  annually,  is  about  G776  measuring  879,000 
tons,  Tho  merchant  mi  rine  of  Greece  in  1H&3,  was 
4320  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  247,011)  tons. 
Of  these  there  were — 


VnviM'li, 

Under  80  tons 'ifi!Xi 

80  tons  oixl  over,  of  wl)lch  .tM  \ 
were  from  'i<M  to  IMHi  toui. 


fiftoY 
•••  I 


1,37.5 


Tun». 
ID.fiOO 

227,«(W 


Total  as  above 4,280  247,661 

Poii  Charges. — In  the  ports  of  Syra,  Nauplia,' 
Piruius,  JIaritlioncnsis,  Pylos,  Calamutu,  Kavarino, 
and  I'ati  is — 

On  vcssols  under   0  tons Free. 

of        20    "     »llptas=Uccnl«. 

"         above  2i)    "     12     "    =8      " 

In  the  other  ports:  I  Pr  a  "  '  ' 

on  TCflsefs  unilor    Mens f   'rie. 

"  of        20    "     6  ltptas=l    cents. 

"  above  20    "    ,     9      "     =U     " 

rurn)lt  of  departure :  I  r,,  >,_,..      _  ,,.  „„_,. 

On  vesstHs  i)f  .V-  20  tons  f  ■"  '""*»      =  **  <">■"»• 
21— .M)    "     ..     1  ilraehma=161    " 
"              f)!— too    "     ..    a        ••        -88J    " 

Fov  all  other  charges,  port  regulations,  etc.,  *•« 
Consular  Keturn,  "Athens,  Greece,  h'ebruary  6th, 
\H:,r>."—rom.  Kelntinn*,  U.  S. 

The  average  price  at  which  currants  are  sold  is 
$122  50  per  1000  poimds  ;  and  tho  average  returns,  or 
ratlu-r  gross  receipts,  are  annually  iiiiout  $70(1,000. 
The  ex|H)rtation  of  olive-oil  is  another  leading  source 
of  revenue  to  the  Ionian  Islands.  Tho  iollowing  sum- 
mary gives  a  fair  average  exhil)it  of  ex|)orts  annually  ; 

I  "iiS"'!'"  "»'•'•     "^    '  T«l«l. 
L""'-  I  .nmpi'ii! 

lltarri'l./ilKr.rl..  'H«rfr|.J  Hun.l., 

Zante 4,811    ISi,\s9    8,n(H)    70,0(HI 

<\)rftl '  S,!)i"i  1HS,1(H)    »,0(io!  200,0(H( 

|4anla  Maura,  Ithneo,  Cepha-  V-  ! 

lunla,  anil  I'aso fi  |             i 

ToUl 18,2111  2N),2S0    tl,N)0 


60,000 
I  880,000 

Tho  average  annual  ])rice  is  $9  .lO  jier  barrel,  which 
would  raise  tlm  amount  derived  fnmi  olive-oil,  if  tha 
whole  utnnunt  were  sidd,  to  $M,l:).'^i,0(K>  per  annum, 
Great  elfnrts  have  been  made  to  promote  the  I'ultiva- 
tiiin  of  toliacco  in  these  islands,  but  with  very  doubt- 
ful success,  owing  to  the  want  of  soil  adapti  il  to  the 
plant.  Corfu,  Cephalonia,  and  Santa  Maura  are  the 
only  Islands  on  which  it  can  Ik»  raised  ;  but  tlie  quality 
IS  inferior,  and  even  the  i|unntity  is  sn  inconsiderable 
that  cargm's  of  tobacco  are  regularly  Imported  C  ■>  sup|dy 
I  .ho  consumptiiin  of  the  islands.  .Vmong  llie  articles  of 
I  Imixirt,  sugar  niul  coireeare  those  in  which  American 
bottoms  could,  were  the  navigation  ilues  equal,  sue- 
cessftilly  compete  with  the  K.uropran  Hags,     In  ](J6fi 


11'  ifbH 

»<  Mill 


GRE 
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Holland  alone  imported  900  tons  of  lugar  )nto  the  isl 
and8.  The  coffee  is  usually  imported  direct  from  Bra- 
sil.  In  1855  the  quantity  imported  reached  1,200,000 
pounds. 

The  usual  exports  of  the  United  States,  which 
reach  the  Ionian  republic,  are  coffee,  rosin,  segars, 
tobacco,  and  manufactured  articles,  such  as  furniture, 
cottons,  etc.,  the  annual  value  of  whicli  can  not  be 
accurately  ascertained.  In  1H52,  the  value  of  coffee, 
rosin,  segars,  and  furniture,  exported  from  the  United 
States  to  one  of  the  lonivn  ports  (.Zunte),  was  $o,49t>  32, 
on  which  the  Ionian  treasury  received,  in  duties, 
i7GG  84. 

The  exports  from  the  same  port  to  the  United  States 
were: 

Lb*.  V»lu^.         Export  fiiily. 

ISSLXurrants S7il.4I9  I2S.196  ♦«,90« 

1859. .        '•       471,H«  lil,07«  i.Ul 

Under  a  system  of  comnix'^iiil  equality  with  privi- 
leged nations,  the  Unitn!  Stiites'  H.ig  could  successfully 
compete  with  the  fags  of  i>ll  other  nations  in  the  im- 
portation of  wheat,  flour,  Indian  com,  rice,  sca-l>read, 
salted  meat,  and  salted  fish,  toliacco,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
tlral)er.  As  regards  the  quantities  of  thpKc  staples, 
rr  'lectively,  which  might  And  a  marlti't  In  the  Ionian 
p..  s,  there  are  no  data  accessildc  iiptm  which  to  liase 
any  calculation.  These  staples,  however,  are  always 
In  demand  in  the  different  (Kirts  of  the  Ionian  rcpulv 
lic  ;  and  an  approximate  estimate  as  to  the  quantities 
which  mi(;ht,  with  safet;.-,  lie  annually  exported  from 
the  United  States  to  these  markets  may  lie  formed 
from  an  official  return  from  one  port  (I^antc),  in  the 
liosses-'ion  of  the  Department.  This  return  gives  tlic 
aggregate  value  of  these  staples  annually  comsuuxmI  in 
that  consular  district  bt  tl,.'i:i!>,.'i28.  Wheat,  Indian 
com.  cured  lish,  cotfee,  rice,  and  timl>er  occupy  the 
first  ranl^  in  these  stupi,--*. 

In  IH.'i.'l,  there  entered  at  the  different  ports  of  the 
Ionian  Isles  l;WO  vessels,  measuring,  in  the  agirregate, 
15.'<,5,VJ  tons;  and  cleared  I'.W.i  .essels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  l.Vj,7t>M  tons;  makiug  a  tobil  movement 
of  27l>3  vessels,  and  3()»),;120  tons.  An  analysis  of 
the  tradd  in  1H.VI.  as  coni|>ared  with  thnt  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  will  sh  'W  k  decrease  of,  entered,  IGO  ves- 
sels, measuring  an  aggregate  of  2<'i,tl71l  tons ;  and  of 
cleared,  Idl  vessels,  with  an  aggreg"'"  "f  2i',7i'><)  tons. 
The  number  of  vessels  ur.ilcr  the  llritish,  Austrian, 
and  (ireeh  llags  diminished  ;  the  lutt<-r  showing  the 
^(Teatest  diu)<  iiition. 

The  value  of  ini|iorts  in  1M53  was  as  fillows: 

For  consuniuUou I'.OlO.hsO 

Warcboused. «,'Wi,6'20         I 

Total a»,««tl,«X) 

Value  of  ex|Kirts: 

I>amo«tlc  pnxlueta. MIA.!«IO 

Foreign         » ;,S6.\»To 

Ttilal lft,«M»,!U»i        I 

i 
Compared  with  the  trud<-  of  iH'ii,  the  iiii|Hirt»  of  thi    , 
year  show  an  ini  riusc  of  :!,7rr,y*H)  francs,  and  the  «>x- 1 
ports  an  increase  of  .'i.liXOjGiKt  francs ;  or  a  total  in- 1 
criMUe  of  l',(Xi4,.'iil0  francs.     Of  this  inrr<«»se.  cen'als,  j 
sugars,  and  tissues  of  cotton  and  wixd,  all  fniut  Kn- 1 
gland,  Injre  tbi'  princi|ial   part.      In  ex|Kirts,  the  in-  i 
crease  felt  alnii>«t  •x<'lu<iv<Hy  on  olix  i<-<>il  and  currants, 
If   »e  i'\ii'|it   l,ti',t.'i,IIOO  francs,  the   value  of  various' 
kinds  of  tisniics  ri'-ex|iort>'d  from  ttie  dltliTciit  |iurts  of  . 
the  iti.iiids.    I'be  value  of  Miap  and  Hiue,  also  products  | 
of  the  isLiiids.  show  iin  ini  mai>u  of  :Uti't,W)0  francs.    In  i 
rvmarkiiig  U|s>ii  the  chief  products  of  the  Ionian   Isl-  i 
aiids,  it  in  stdt'd.  In  refervni^e  to  the  wmp  manul'artured 
at   /ante  and  '  urfu,  that,  for  some  time   jiaat,  lliev 
have  used  in  it .  pre|utratiuu  a  kind  of  (  halk  imported  , 
flum  Knglsnd  in  tiie  votscls  of  that  kingiluui.     Tb* ! 
UM  of  this  earth  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  doteri- 
ofates  Its  quality,  uud   will  result,   i'n<|uvsiiun«lily, ! 


in  throwing  it  altogether  out  of  the  foreign  market. 
The  trade  of  1854  gives  the  total  numlter  of  vessels 
entered  and  cleared  at  2,778,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  309,387  tons.  Compared  with  1853,  these  figures 
show  an  increase  of,  entered  and  cleared,  15  vessels 
with  an  aggregate  increase  of  3,0G7  tons.  These  all 
entered,  with  the  exception  of  1  vessel  of  1,781  tuns. 
In  18&-1,  the  value  of  trade  woa : 


K-finri, 
Warehoused. : ll,'i)HJ,guu 


Impobts.— For  consumption 19,5is,("ioo 

■■      •       ed.. 


Total ii5,S!J4,»oo 

Frsti.'.. 

ExpoKTB. — noincstic  products B.H.S!i,  i  ^^ 

Foreign  "       »,Oii»,«a) 

Total U,S(W^ 

The  total  trade  of  1851  was  thus  46,703,300  fr.incs. 
In  comparing  this  Wi.;hthe  figures  for  1853,  un  iucrcoao 
is  shown  in  iuiports  of  5,471,700  francs,  and  of  ex- 
ports, 2,186,100  francs ;  making  u  total  increase  of  7,037  . 
800  francs.  In  ini|)ort8,  about  :t!reo  fifths  of  the  increase 
in  value  fell  u|»)u  grains,  though  in  quantity  there  wus 
a  decrease  of  3j,0ii0  hectolitres*  compared  with  1»,');) 
This  was  occasioned  by  the  high  price  of  grain  of  all 
sorts.  Theremuiningtworifthsof  the  increase  fell  upon 
cattle,  coffee,  sugar,  tissues  of  cotton,  and  miscelluncouj 
articles.  The  nations  that  supplied  the  islands  in  1H54 
were,  chiefly,  Kngland,  Germany,  (Jrcece,  Turkey,  und 
Russia.  Krunce  sent  crj'stals,  hides,  sugar,  tissues 
wines,  and  .sundries,  to  an  amount,  in  value,  of  alsiut 
2,000,000  franca.  The  sugars  were  i<hipiieu  from  the 
relinerles  c'  .Marseilles,  und  were  liorae  under  tlie 
'vireck  flag  to  Corfu.  In  cx|K)rts,  olive-oil,  soap,  wine 
und  some  other  secondary  products  of  the  soil  und  in- 
dustry of  thi;  islands,  were  the  chief  articles  which 
cxbiliitcd  un  increase  over  the  returns  of  1HJ3.  Not- 
withstanding the  bad  yield  of  currants  in  1K.>I,  over 
G,000  hectolitres  of  wine  were  exported  to  Trieste 
Venice,  and  Malta.     Sec  Iuni.\n  Islands. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  tjroat  Uritoin  with 
these  islands  is  thus  g.ven : 

i»i».  mil. 

Imports )i,si»o,iKio  'i,.-,;!)  m> 

ExiKirLs  Itrltlsli li.»14,(KH)  3.'.'Jl,i](i(i 

"        fori'lKn  A  colonial       htW.OOfl  4l7[ii<iil 

T.iUl 6,478,0(XI  6:iii-i^ 

The  reader  is  referred  to  the  subject  Tlkkkv  I'urthc 
com|>arative  statement  of  the  commerce  of  the  I  nlt«<| 
States  with  Turki'v,  Levant,  etc.,  exhibiting  the  \m1uv 
of  cxivorts  to  and  iin|>orts  from  each  country,  uiiil  (he 
timnage  of  .\uicrican  and  fondgn  vessels  arriving;  rrum 
iind  de|iurting  to  c.u  h  i  imntry,  during  the  |ierii»i  fr.pin 
1821  to  ]kM\  anil  embracing,  in  the  aggregate,  ull  re- 
turns given  in  the  Treasurj-  refxirts  for  the  vears  do- 
signated  under  the  vur^^ius  heads,  in  different  years,  of 
Turkey  ;  I  urk«v.  lA>vant,  etc. ;  Turkey,  Levant,  and 
Kgypt  ;  Turkey  In  KuMpe  and  Turkey  in  Asia;  and 
also  of  Kgypt,  tireece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  L  nl.in  re- 
public. The  reailer  is  also  referred  to  the  urtldi'  1 1  k- 
KKV  for  un  account  of  the  consular  relatiims  nf  the 
I'nited  .States  with  countries  on  the  .Mediterranean. 
,See  also  ('i>NSii.H  and  I'.xiTKli  Statks. 

Ore«n  Buy,  a  large  arm  or  bay  on  the  west  niili' 
of  l.ake  Michigan,  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  lie. 
tweeii  Wisconsin  and  the  upper  |H>iiinsula  of  Miclil<;,ui. 
It  is  alsive  IIMi  miles  lung,  and  from  15  to  ^lo  liroail. 
The  epithrt  "  frreen"  has  liecii  applied  to  it  oi,  acruuiit 
of  the  'iiliir  of  llie  water,  whicli  Is  said  to  exceed  alHI 
feet  in  depth.  .Vt  the  head  of  the  bay,  nil  the  ri.;ht 
iiank  of  the  Neenuh,  or  lux  liiver,  is  »  thriving;  Iumm 
of  the  same  name.  The  bay  and  river  albinl  a  |st. 
fecllv  secure  liarlHir,  und  tlie  largest  steamers  of  Lake 
Micli.K'an  stop  here,  nisking  it  the  principal  pi.ai' uf 
deiKMilt  and  transit  fur  the  iiii|Kirts  and  exjHi'ts  of 
nortbam  Wisconsin.      I'opulathm  (InA:I;  hIhiuI  '.'.iIID. 
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Oresnland,  or  Oroenland,  a  very  largn  island, 
or,  probably,  assemblage  of  islunds,  lying  to  the  nortli- 
east  of  North  America,  and  for  tlie  most  part  compre- 
hended within  the  Arctic  Circle,  In  early  times  it 
was  supposed  to  form  a  part  of  the  American  conti- 
nent ;  but  the  discoveries  of  modern  navigators  have 
proved,  what  indeed  the  very  idea  of  a  north-west 
passage  from  the  Atlantic  .o  the  Pacific  Ocean  sup- 
posed, its  insularity.  And  the  latest  discoveries  have, 
moreover,  shown,  or  all  but  proved,  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  the  lands  on  the  west  side  of  Raflin'a  Bay,  or 
ratlier,  what  we  would  now  venture  to  designate  linf- 
Jin's  Sea,  from  those  of  the  opposite  shores,  so  as  to  limit 
Greenland  to  th?  countr}-  on  the  eastern  side  of  that 
great  channel.  From  Cape  Farewell,  in  lat.  59°  49' 
N.,  it  stretches  on  the  west  side  in  a  north-north- 
westerly direction  through  Smith's  Sound,  and  then 
more  easterly  into  a  high  northern  latitude.  On  tlie 
other  side,  the  Greenland  coast  runs  first  north- 
north-easterly,  then  north-eiitorly,  and  finally  (so  far 
08  yet  traced),  in  a  northerly  direction,  bending  east- 
ward in  the  76th  and  7«th  parallels  of  latitude.  It 
expands  from  Cape  i-'arewell,  the  southern  point,  up 
to  latitude  70°,  where  it  attains  n  width  of  al)oi.'  6(X) 
miles,  which  is  pretty  evenly  maintained  to  the  nc  rth- 
em  extent  of  our  researches  on  the  eastern  side.  This 
side  of  Greenland  has  l)een  di^nominated  ICust  or  Old 
Greenland,  the  otlier  West  Greenland. 

In  general,  the  discoveries  which  have  l)een  elTected 
in  this  quarter  of  the  glol)e  have  resulted  from  attempts 
made  to  discover  a  north-west  passage  to  India  tlirough 
the  Arctic  Sea.  The  existence  of  such  a  communica- 
tion is  a  subject  wliich  from  time  to  time  has  occupied 
the  attentitm  of  the  British  government  for  tho  last 
throe  centuries ;  and  ultliough  much  valuable  infor- 
mation had  liecn  ol)tained  by  menns  of  these  voyages, 
the  great  prol)lem  remained  unsolved  until  tho  very 
recent  researches  after  tlio  fate  of  the  lamented  voy- 
ager Sir  .lohn  Franklin,  when  Captain  M'(;iure,  in  his 
researches,  riii  Behrlng's  Strait,  cistwurd,  determined 
the  fact  of  a  sea  communication  liotwcen  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  Oceans.  This  he  cflected  l>v  sailing 
till  within  sight  of  Captain  Parry's  disi'overies  at 
Mi'lvillo  Island,  and  thence  completing  the  |>ersonal 
transit  liy  ice-traveling  and  voyaging  to  the  sliores 
whencH  he  liad  departed.  But  liejond  tho  determina- 
tion of  tho  geographical  fact,  it  was  found,  as  hud 
l)eon  contidently  predicted,  that  no  prac:tical  use  could 
lie  made  of  a  channel  so  thickly  encumbered  with  im- 
penetrable, or  ttil  but  imponetruiile,  ices. 

Greenland  was  I'.rst  iliscovcrod  liy  an  I  colander 
named  Gunliiom,  who  was  driven  by  storm  upon  this 
coast,  alsiut  tho  beginning  of  tho  Idth  century,  and 
carried  l>aik  intelligenco  of  its  oxistcncd  to  Icoland. 
Toward  the  end  of  the  same  century — airurding  to 
some  writers  in  9H.'I — an  Icelandic  ihief  named  F.ric 
Kaude,  or  Kric  tho  Ked,  having  killed  another  |>owor- 
ful  chief,  and  lieing  oljllgeil  to  tpilt  the  country,  de- 
tenninotl  to  follow  up  (iunbiorn's  discovery.  After 
having  spent  two  or  three  years  in  exploring  tho 
iiuntrv,  he  returned  to  Iceland,  giving  an  exaggerat- 
ed occount  of  the  freshness  and  verdure  of  tlio  country, 
which  he  calleil  (ireenland.  In  ccuseiiuenco  of  this, 
a  fleet  of  2,'>  sail  wjts  ei|uip[ied  and  sent  out,  laden 
with  [wrsons  of  Uith  sexes,  tattle,  anil  iitlior  necessa- 
rios  for  forming  a  settlement.  ( Inly  ab<iut  tlie  hi.lf  of 
tho  vessels  reiuhoil  their  destination  ;  tint  other  ad- 
venturi-rs  setting  out,  not  only  from  Iceland,  but  from 
Norway,  the  Orkney.-,  and  other  islanils,  In  a  few 
years  a  considerulde  ei)lony  was  formed,  ami  a  regular 
tra'le  established.  The  real  |K>sition  of  these  early  ad- 
ventures bus  been  a  subject  of  uiuih  learned  investi- 
gation and  no  little  controversy.  But  it  seems  highly 
probable  thut  the  original  colony  of  Greenlanil  Iwgan 
almut  the  southern  promontory,  near  Ca|i<<  Farewell, 
and  gradually  extended  itself  along  the  mast  hi  a 
north- westerly  direction.    Uuvond  this  first  settlomuut 


another  proceeded  farther  to  the  west.  The  former 
was  called  (Estre  Bggd,  or  the  eastern  settlement,  and 
the  latter  Veatre  Bygd,  or  the  western  settlement. 
Christianity  having  been  introduced  about  the  begin- 
ning of  tlie  11th  century,  numerous  churches  and  con- 
vents were  built,  and  the  country  was  divided  inl,^ 
regular  parishes,  to  which  monks  and  other  spiritual 
instructors  wore  attached.  The  colonists,  although 
compoUed  to  load  a  life  of  pev.re  privation  and  hard- 
ship, continued  to  increase,  and  to  extend  to  the  north. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  earl}  Scandinavians  pushed 
their  settlements  to  tho  northernmost  parts  of  Green- 
land is  strikingly  attested  by  a  curious  monument 
which  was  discovered  in  1824.  It  consists  of  a  stone 
carved  with  Kunic  characters,  which  was  found  stand- 
ing erect  in  the  ground  on  the  island  of  Kingiktorsoak, 
under  the  parallel  of  73°. 

For  some  -jenturios  the  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween Pifci>nlund  and  Norway  was  kept  up;  iiut 
about  the  beginning  of  the  IStli  century  all  inter- 
course ceased,  and  tho  unfortunate  colonists  were  cut 
off  from  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  Esquimaux,  the 
natives  of  tho  country,  whom  in  derision  the  Nor- 
wegians called  Screenings,  or  Dwarfs,  on  account  of 
their  diminutive  stature,  attacked  the  western  colony, 
which  was  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  thai 
which  lay  to  tho  south-east.  There  can  bo  little 
doulit  that  the  scanty  |)opulation  was  reduced  by  these 
savage  invaders  ;  but  it  was  more  effectually  thinned 
by  that  dreadful  pestilence  called  the  blark  death, 
which  desolated  Europe  from  the  year  M02  to  1404, 
and  which  extended  its  ravages  even  to  Greenland. 
Those  who  escaped  the  plague  probaldy  soon  fell  vic- 
tims to  the  Esqulinau.x  ;  at  least,  nothing  is  known  of 
them  after  the  commencement  of  the  loth  ccntur}'. 
Tho  terms  eastern  and  western  being  used  in  reference 
to  tlie  original  settlements,  naturally  led  to  the  belief 
that  the  eastern  as  well  us  the  western  side  of  Green- 
land had  been  colonized  ;  and  a  notion  verj-  generally 
prevailed  for  a  long  time  that  the  western  settlement 
only  had  perished,  the  eastern  one  having  escaped  tho 
calamity,  but,  from  the  vast  accumulation  of  ice,  had 
been  secluded  from  all  comnuinicaticn  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.  During  the  last  century  the  court  of  Den- 
mark repcotedly  dispatched  ships  to  ascertain  if  any 
settlers  still  remained  on  thut  part  of  the  coast  which 
is  now  called  East  or  Old  ( ireenland,  liut  without  suc- 
cess. A  more  recent  boating  expedition  in  1829-30, 
under  ('aptain  W.  A.  (iraali,  of  the  Danish  Koyal 
Navy,  has,  however,  in  extent  of  research  on  the  oast- 
eni  side  of  Cape  Farewell,  yielded  liy  far  the  most  sat- 
isfactory information,  llj  examined  the  coast  us  far 
north  as  l>,')°  4o',  but  found  nothing  to  indicate  that 
Miis  coast  had  over  been  colonized;  aud  wo  are  thus 
led  to  the  cunclusicm  that  tho  notion  of  any  of  the  Nor- 
wegians having  settled  on  tho  caslcrn  shores  must  be 
a  mistake ;  a  mist:iko  arising  from  a  misapprehension 
of  tho  words  east  and  trail.  In  1721  Hans  Kgede,  a 
clergyman  fnmi  Vaagen,  in  Norway,  ai^coinpanied  by 
his  wife  and  f.iinily,  left  his  native  country  to  settle  i  a 
missiiuiary  in  (iruenland.  He  landed  at  Baals  itiver 
in  N.  lat.  irl'',  and  called  the  place  (iodthuub,  or  Good 
Hope.  Since  that  time  the  Danes  have  established 
nnineriius  settlements  upini  the  western  coast  of  Green- 
lanil, lying  lietwecn  'io'^  and  7.1'  N.  lat.  The  whale 
fisheries  have  greatly  contrilmteil  to  the  advancement 
of  the  colonits  ;  and  from  the  intimate  inUTcourse 
which  is  now  k<'pt  up  with  Kiinipcans,  their  condition 
Is  ut  present  more  flourishing  than  at  any  'orinor 
period.  The  seal  fishery  is  also  of  great  importance 
to  (inienland — the  llcsh  of  the  seal  forming  thuir  com- 
mon fiKxl ;  and  ftvin  their  skin  is  made  their  lioats  and 
ulothing.     See  articles  Fisiikuikh  und  Skai.n. 

Then!  are,  at  present,  13  Dannli  c  Ionics  In  Gieen- 
land,  liesides  some  smaller  establishments  termed  fac- 
tories. For  administrative  purposes,  they  are  formed 
into  two  iii»|K>cturship.'<,  culled  res]>ectively  North  and 
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Soath  Graenland.     South  OrMnUnd  Hm  Math  nt  N. 
Ut.  67°,  and  oompriaM  itx  colonies  aa  followi : 


Vaumbd. 

P«p.  IIU. 

Dmm. 

jDllsMhMb,  or.Tullkoa'sHape .. . . 
Fradsrioa'.aub,  orFrodcrto'cUope 

Fiakeocavt,  or  Ftah  Point 

Oodthub,  or  Oood  IIupo 

Lnkkertoppen 

UolatclDborg 

Totri. 

iiiiii 

6W 
485 
801 
«40 
744 
^^M« 

4t      1 
10 
90 
«i 
18 
10 
IM 

JulUnehaab  is  the  most  southern  as  well  as  the 
most  important  ot  these.  ltd  district  extends  to  the 
most  southern  point  of  Greenland,  Statenhuk,  and  be- 
yond it  for  some  distance  along  the  east  side.  At 
Piskenaeset  the  Danes  carry  on  an  extensive  seal  fish- 
ery by  means  of  nets,  etc.  In  its  vicinity  is  the  Mo- 
ravian station  of  Licbtensels,  founded  in  1758.  God- 
tbaab  is  the  residence  of  the  inspector  of  South 
Greenland ;  and  in  the  vicinit}'  is  the  MoravLin  set- 
tlement of  New  Ilermhut.  Lukknrtoppen  takes  its 
uanin  from  three  pniiited  hills  in  the  vicinity,  rcsem- 
Iding  sugar  loaves,  and  has  one  of  the  liest  and  safest 
liarburs  in  the  country*.  North  Greenbmd  lies  north 
of  N.  lat.  67°,  and  comprises  seven  colonies  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Kc«desiniade,ur  Eccilo'sMpmory!  ITM) 
ChristIan»li«»li,oKTirl«tUn"«  It.vpo,  1T«4 
.Iseob^hsvn,  or  <fscob's  Htvcn . . .  i    1741 

Klttcnbenk I    17*J 

(lodbavn,  or  Uood  Haven i 

Omi'nak 1    1758 

Upemlvlk. 

ToUl 
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767 
4a) 
87R 
48& 
MB 
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40A 
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(>(  whom 


15 
14 
14 
II 
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Kgedcsminde,  in  I)i»co  Bay,  wim  founded  liy  Cap- 
tain Kj^e,  and  named  in  memor>-  of  his  father,  Hans 
K^itde.  It  ^■omprises  a  number  nf  large  and  small 
islands,  but  the  proper  settlement  is  on  the  island  nf 
Ansiet.  Between  this  and  Kox  Ixland  (Itnvoe)  there 
is  a  veri'  secure  harlMir.  A  great  many  seals  are 
caught  here,  especially  In  nets  ;  but  tlio  collecting  of 
eider-<lown  forms  the  most  important  branch  of  indus- 
trr.  (iodhaven,  or  (iood  Haven,  in  the  snuthem  ex- 
tremity of  the  island  of  Disco,  N.  lat,  6<)0  12'.  is  the 
teat  of  the  ins(>ector  of  North  (ireenhind,  auii  has  a 
roal  mine,  which  supplies  the  other  settlements  on 
Disco  Bay  with  that  article.  Omennk  i*  noted  fur  itt 
extensive  seal  lii-bcrv.  which  is  carried  on  liy  the 
GreenUriders  in  their  kiiijaks  or  small  Iniats,  ami  up<m 
the  ice,  and  by  the  Danes  with  nots  wliich  ar«  let 
down  the  openings  between  tin-  ii-e.  There  are  here 
Oflnl  mines  wliicb  supply  llie  colony.  I'pernivik  is  the 
most  northern  of  these  cnlonips,  l>cin)»  in  alniut  N.  lat. 
7.1°,  and  though  of  recent  fnriiation,  it  is  already  one 
of  the  most  im|M>rtaiit  in  North  (ireonland.  1'he  popu- 
lation nf  (ireenlaiiil  on  the  .Hist  of  Decemlwr,  lU.'i, 
..'ount»<l  to  W.T.H.'i,  Ix'iiig  H.MI!  native*,  and  '2M 
iHitm;  and  in  1K,M,  Is  ^iven  at  rt,4i«),  of  whom  i.'iO 
<  e  I>anes,  This  includes  only  those  subjett  to  the 
4t,ish  crown ;  of  thofe  thnt  may  l>e  scattered  over 
the  ctiuntry,  no  conjecture  can  t>e  formed. 

We  shall  now  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  :i>rovery 
of  the  various  sertir-  s  of  the  coasts  of  Greenland, 
wKh  occasional  refcrem-es  to  resca^'hrs  alwut  proxi- 
mate lands  with  which  thiMie  on  tireenland  were  more 
or  less  mixed  up.  This  will  iewt  us  again  to  nolii-e 
the  enterprises  of  the  Dith  century  in  sean-li  of  a 
passage  by  tlie  north- weal  from  the  Atlantic  into  th« 
ForiHc  Ocean. 

During  the  reign  of  l^ueen  Klitalieth,  kmblsher,  a 
distinguishe<1  Knglisb  navigator,  made  several  voyages 
t<i  thin  i|uartrr  of  the  glolie.  In  1,^77  he  discovered 
the  slr^tla  which  have  liecn  ruKml  afl*r  him.  In  tlie 
veer  i'Mh,  Davis,  another  abV  s«>aman.  <'ame  In  night 
•if  high  land,  which  he  csIIimI  Mount  lUlcikjh,  sup. 
pooed  to  lie  soraewtiere  on  the  west  of  the  straits  lioar- 


ing  the  discoverer's  name.  In  1610  Hudaon  dlacoTered 
the  straits  and  the  bay  which  are  called  after  him,  in 
which  ha  experienced  a  disoatroua  termination  to  his 
useful  career.  To  certain  rocky  islands  lying  about 
the  64th  parsUol,  be  gave  the  name  of  Islea  of  God'a 
Mercy.  H«  also  discovered  two  capas,  one  of  which 
was  called  Digge's  Cape,  and  the  other  Willoughby 
Cape.  In  1616  Baffin,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
our  Knglish  navigators,  discovered  the  large  expanse 
northward  of  the  Strait  of  Davis,  now  known  as  Baf. 
fin's  Bay.  Sailing  in  a  little  vessel  of  only  about  65 
tons'  burthen,  ha  effected  one  of  the  roost  extraordi- 
narr  voyages  on  record.  Under  the  imperfect  appli. 
ances  of  the  age  for  navigation,  Baffin,  with  one  small 
vessel,  circumnavigated  to  Smith's  Sound,  on  the 
north  of  that  baj'  or  sea  which,  northward  of  "  Hope 
Sanderson,  the  furthest  land  Master  Davis  reached 
lying  between  73  and  73  degrees,"  waa  an  utterly  un- 
known region  ;  thus  adding  some  1,100  miles  of  discov- 
eries, reckoned  by  the  men  coasting^line,  to  the 
knowledge  of  these  ice-encumbered  shores.  His  ex- 
ploration northward  re.achod,  it  would  appear  from  the 
brief  but  graphically-told  story  of  his  voyage,  as  given 
among  the  PUtfrimaget  of  Purchas,  as  high  aa  almut 
77^  47''  of  latitude,  where  he  olitained  a  clear  view  into 
Sir  Thomas  Smith's  Sound,  which  he  describes  as  run- 
ning "  to  the  north  of  78°,  and  being  the  greatest  and 
largest  in  all  the  bay." 

For  200  years  from  the  time  of  Baffin,  the  kuowledgo 
of  this  great  inlet  (excepting  some  limited  and  unpub- 
lished information  obtaineit  liy  occasional  enterprises 
of  the  whalcm)  had  not  lieen  a<lvance<l.  In  the  year 
1N18,  however,  in  consequence  of  information,  wo  lie. 
lieve,  (communicated  liy  Captain  Scoresby  to  Sir  Jo. 
seph  Banks,  the  admiralty  fitted  out  two  expeditions ; 
one  of  wliich,  under  the  command  of  (Japtain  Rosa 
was  destined  for  the  tliscovery  of  the  north-west 
passage  ;  and  tlie  other,  lit  the  head  of  which  was 
t'aptain  Buchan,  hud  for  its  object  to  attem;it  a  voyage 
across  the  |Hile.  On  the  western  side  of  Greenland 
the  tirst-name<l  navigator  discovered  a  high  mountain- 
ous region  to  the  north  of  I'pernivik,  to  which,  from 
national  predilections,  he  gave  the  name  of  the  Arctic 
Iliglilnnds.  It  is  little  else  than  a  muss  of  rocks,  in- 
termingled with  immense  blocks  of  ice.  He  then  pro. 
cemleil  toward  the  nortliem  extremity  of  liaftin's  Bay, 
wiiich  he  explored  as  far  us  the  ice  would  permit, 
looking  from  a  distance  into  Smith's  Sounil.  He  sur- 
veyed tliF  coast  generally,  asivrtuined  tlin  oositiona 
;ind  the  Hp|iearancc  of  the  land,  the  situation  of  the 
islands,  and  the  general  contiguration  of  the  great  in- 
let, from  the  7Kth  down  to  tlio  U/ith  pnrullel.  The 
discoveries  of  Baffin,  wMih  some  had  diApiitod,  were 
thus  signally  i-onllrmeil ;  lir  while  the  form  of  the  Imy, 
us  given  mainly  frem  conjectural  npplicstlons  of  Itaf. 
tin's  'lescri|itions,  was  found  tu  l>«  thoroughly  errone- 
ous, the  several  deep  inlets  and  other  rrniarkalile 
features  of  the  coast-line.  >»  noted  liy  this  udiniralile 
voyager,  wore  not  only  easily  recognised,  but  the  lati- 
tttdes  and  inoro  striking  |>artii'ularities  were  found  to 
Iw  characteristically  correct. 

But  the  limited  (leriod  of  a  mere  summer's  voyage 
having  left  several  |Miinl<  in  Koss's  course  defeitivs 
and  inconclusive,  esfiecially  as  to  the  sup|io-ii>d  climinK 
up  of  I.ancaster  Hound  by  ■■ontinuuiis  land,  another 
expedition  was  sent  out  the  year  following  under  Cap- 
tain Parry,  who  succeedml  not  only  in  (uisKihg  thMugh 
this  famous  inlet  of  BiitHn,  but  in  discovering  a  iiavi- 
gablii  channel  among  isinnda  exteuiling  far  urntwnrtt. 
which  was  succeisfully  purxuod  for  alNiut  iki  degress 
of  liingitiidr  lieyond  Koss's  furthest.  But  as  tkto  r<- 
H«arche«,  with  tlin  g<>neral  IhmIv  of  the  discoveries 
since  tlien  nude,  fall  lieyuud  the  lliiilts  of  our  present 
article,  wa  munt  r«ier,  for  an  alistract  of  them,  to  the 
genenil  aci<aunt  of  the  Auirrid  iI<'KAN.  The  chief 
addilions  f»  our  knnwIcdKn  of  western  lireeiil.iU'i 
which  remain  to  be  noticeil.  i.'onsiat  of  certain  correc- 
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tions  of  the  coast'Ilne  incidentally  made  by  the  west- 
erly exploring  expeditions,  and  more  accurate  infor- 
mation of  Smith's  Sound  and  the  coasts  immeiiiately 
beyond,  resulting  from  Captain  Inglefleld's  voyage  in 
the  gammer  of  1862,  and  from  the  Tery  snccesifui  and 
interesting  American  exploration,  still  further  north, 
under  Dr.  Kane,  in  1863-6. 

Cap..*!'^  'flgiefi '"d,  in  the  Itabel,  fitted  out  by  I>ady 
Kranklin,  haring  the  advantage  of  an  auxiliary  steam 
power,  made  an  advance  northward  of  Baffin's  furthest 
of  about  60  miles,  reacbinf;  within  Smith's  Sound  to 
78°  28'  N.  lat.,  and  obtaining  the  view  of  a  sea  ex- 
panding again  cnnsiderat>iy  liej-ond. 

The  exploration  of  this  new  expanse  into  the  main 
Arctic  Ocean  (with  which  the  Greenland  Sea  in  the 
east,  and  Behring's  Strait  in  the  west,  communicated), 
liy  the  second  American  search-expedition  under  Dr. 
Kane,  completes  our  slietch  of  the  vrogress  of  discov- 
ery on  the  western  side  of  Greenland.  This  hardy 
and  intelligent  adventurer,  in  a  little  solitary  vessel, 
the  brig  Advance,  pushed  his  way  through  Smith's 
Sound  in  the  month  of  August,  1858,  and  crawled 
along  shore  within  a  cram  of  dangerous  ices  which  all 
but  tilled  the  passage,  to  a  position  higher  in  latitude 
(about  78°  40')  than  had  ever  Ijefore  been  talten  as  a 
wintering  station  in  tliese  western  regions  liy  Kuro- 
peans.  In  this  position  the  hr' ,'  was  frojien  in,  early 
in  Septemlier,  and  so  remained  tlirouglioiit  the  succeed- 
ing summer,  and  with  so  little  prospect  of  release  as  to 
occasion  her  abandonment,  after  a  protracted  adher- 
ence to  her  of  above  20  montlis. 

From  this  high  position  in  latitude,  explorations 
(furthered  for  a  time  l)y  the  effective  aid  of  their  Ks- 
qnimaux  dogs)  were  perseveringly  made,  and  reward- 
ed by  results  of  the  most  interesting  nature  in 
geography,  liydrography,  and  fflaciolni/g,  Tlie  coast 
of  Greenland,  forming  the  eattern  iHiundary  of  Smith's 
Sound,  was  traced  northerly  and  easterly,  until  the 
exploration  was  diverted  by  a  stupendous  gla':ier  of  a 
•'a»t  extent,  witli  a  precipitous  face  «lM)Ut  600  feet  in 
height  abutting  the  sea.  The  geograpliical  discov- 
eries were  pushed  still  furtlier  toward  the  pole,  and  new 
lands  as  high  in  latitude  as  82°  :tO'  ar.ded  to  our  charts. 
The  lands  on  tlio  two  sides  of  this  channel  were  found 
to  be  connected  l>y  apparently  per|>etual  ices,  having, 
At  the  time  of  the  examination,  an  open  sea  liej'ond 
entirely  free  from  visibli'  encumbrance,  whose  waves 
were  dashing  with  sulilime  action  and  force  against 
tlio  face  of  the  icy  l)arrior.  I'ere  an  area  <;f  almut 
11000  square  miles  was  seen  entirely  free  from  ice,  tlie 
commencement  and  margin,  us  has  lieen  inferred,  of 
an  open  unfrttzini)  polar  sea.  On  tliis  questiim,  how- 
ever, which  conies  in  more  fitly  for  discussion  in  our 
article  on  tlie  I'oi.AU  l{i'.t;ioNs,  we  here  only  remarlc, 
(!autionarily,  against  a  premature  conclusion,  that 
Oaptain  Scoresliy,  in  liis  account  of  tiKi  arctic  regions, 
descril*-'  m  open  sea,  wliioli  \\t<  himself  once  ol)servod 
and  navigated,  to  the  northward  of  Spit/.l)ergen,  run- 
ning alout  ll.N.K.  and  W.  S.W.  fur  ilOi)  milcH  witliin 
the  latitudes  of  80°  and  81°  HO',  and  liuving  an  urea  of 
from  16,(KHl  to  20,000  s<|iiarii  .nilcs,  or  from  five  to  six 
times  the  extent  of  tliat  tniccii  by  itr.  Kane  j  yet  this 
apparently  cipcn  polar  ocean  was  t'liunil  to  he  but  u  mid- 
glacial  sea  I  Besides,  the  extreme  lowness  of  the  teni- 
|ierature  in  Dr.  Kane's  case — lieiii({  the  lowest,  in  the 
mean,  ever  observed  on  tlie  face  of  ihc  globe  -afforded 
nufhcient  evideiii'u  that  there  could  be  no  sucl;  sea  re- 
maiuing  o|ien  to  the  pole,  lu'vond  an  iniiilcntal  lake. 

It  does  not  come  witliin  the  scope  of  our  present  arti- 
cle to  dwell  on  tlie  particular  Imts,  ami  iiicii'  nts,  and 
processes  of  tliU  ailniirable  research  by  Dr.  Aano,  ex- 
rept  to  notice  tliu  falling  in  with  Ksi|niinaux  living  in 
ii  region  further  north  than  any  iliey  hail  before  met 
with.  Agreeing,  as  tliese  natives  in  their  general 
(liaracteristlcs  do,  with  other  (ireenlanders,  they  were 
t'»und  to  have  incidental  peculiarities  in  their  habits 
Slid  modes  of  living.     They  employ  dog-sledges  of 


great  efficiency  and  speed,  but  have  no  boat*  or  kaijaks. 
They  surround  themselves  in  winter  with  walls  of  moss, 
and,  at  tliat  season,  live  mainly  upon  raw  walrus  flesh 
— habits  of  life  which,  for  the  season.  Dr.  Kane  and 
his  party  found  it  expedient,  and,  after  a  little  expe- 
rience, not  unpleasant,  to  imitate  and  adopt.  Under 
this  new  dietary  education,  raw  walrus  fle:<h  soon  be- 
came palatable ;  and  even  tallow  candles,  when  they 
could  be  tpand  for  such  a  purpose,  were  pronounced 
by  the  chiet  of  the  expedition  to  be  very  good !  Use- 
ful and  friendly  as  these  natives  were  in  their  inter- 
course with  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party,  they  unfortU""tely 
possessed  the  infirmity  (shall  we  call  it  ?)  too  charac- 
teristic of  the  Ksquiraaux,  of  an  insatiable  habit  of 
self-appropriation — stealing  unscrupulously  whatever 
they  could  manage  to  secrete,  equally  regardless  of 
the  <laniage  to  the  owners,  or  of  any  possible  use  of 
the  articles  to  themselves. 

We  may  add  that  Dr.  Kane,  in  the  Advance,  started 
on  his  expedition  from  New  York  on  the  31st  May, 
1853,  having  along  with  him,  in  crew  and  associates, 
seventeen  men,  'Three  of  this  number,  the  cook,  the 
carpenter,  and  a  seaman,  died  in  the  arctic  regions, 
and  the  remainder  returned  safe  to  port  on  the  11th  of 
Octolicr,  1865.  The  party  left  their  vessel  still  fast  in 
the  ice  on  the  20th  of  May,  and  traveled  over  the  ice 
to  the  navigable  waters  of  Baffin's  Sea,  whence  by 
means  of  their  boats  they  proceeded  to  th  i  settlement 
of  Upernivik.  They  there  to?k  passage  in  a  Danish 
trader ;  and  when,  in  tlie  progress  southward,  they 
reached  Lievely,  in  Disco  Island,  they  met  with  the 
expedition  of  Lieutenat  II.  J.  Hartstein,  which  had 
been  sent  out  by  Congress  in  search  of  thorn. 

As  to  the  eattern  tide  of  Greenland,  all  our  accurate 
knowledge,  except  a  few  particulars  referring  to  the 
coast  near  Cape  Farewell,  is  of  recent  attainment.  A 
coasl-iine,  indeed,  of  the  more  southern  parallels  was  to 
tie  found  in  our  charts  of  the  arctic  regions,  and  in  maps 
by  Kgede  and  Crantz,  traced  to  a  considerable  extent, 
withanelaliorateness  of  flexure  that  would  indicate  real 
and  careful  examination ;  but  subsequent  researches 
liave  by  no  means  verified  the  supposed  configurations. 

Northward  of  t)ie  7Uth  parallel  of  latitude,  all  the 
goograpliicul  iuforniution  we  had  of  that  coast  previous 
to  tlio  voyage  of  Captain  Scoresby  (now  the  Kev.  Dr. 
Scoresby)  in  1822,  consisted  of  the  not  very  definite 
iiotilication  of  certain  points  of  Ian  J  discovered  by  the 
advuiitiirous  Hudson  in  l(i07,  with  u  few  touches  on 
the  coast,  and  notices  of  land  being  seen  by  whalers, 
chiefly  Dutch,  in  1054,  H)G5,  and  1071).  In  1822,  how- 
ever, Captain  bcoresliy,  wliilo  engaged  in  the  Green- 
land whale  fishery,  and  successfully  |>iirsuing  the 
coiiimcrciul  ol'ject  of  liis  voyage,  |ieiictratcd  the  ice 
westward,  as  he  had  previously  provided  for  attempt- 
ing, to  the  coast  of  eastern  (jrecnland.  But  the  posi- 
tion of  the  coast,  and  its  line  of  direction,  were  found 
to  lie  widely  difl'crent  from  those  ascribed  to  them  in 
tlie  charts,  wlietlier  Liiglish  or  Dutch ;  for  the  real 
place  of  the  land  in  latitude  74°  was  found  to  be  from 
x'^  to  1.')°  of  hingitude  further  west,  and  the  line  of 
direction  friiiii  tili°  to  74°  HO'  N.  liy  E.,  instead  of 
N.K.,  or  K.N.!''..,  as  foniicrly  laid  down. 

Tlio  first  land  seen  by  Captain  Scoresby,  stretching 
from  N.W.  by  N.  to  N.,  extended  to  about  74°  ;10'  N., 
the  neap'sl  headland  being  cstiinuted  at  50  miles'  dis 
tancc.  This  was  on  the  7th  of  ,lnnc,  and  so  curly  in 
tin"  season  as  to  prevent  any  near  approach  to  the 
coast,  from  the  intervention  of  a  cliain  of  lieavy  field 
ice  northward  of  7;l°.  But  after  tracing  u  proxiiuutc 
oiitlinu  of  the  more  iiortliern  part  of  the  coast,  (,'aptain 
Scoresby  was  gradually  cnableil  to  approach  the  shore 
as,  with  the  iidvanco  of  tfic  season,  he  proceeded  south- 
ward ;  and,  in  the  course  of  tlie  exploration,  succeed- 
ed in  landing  on  four  or  five  different  positions  between 
the  70th  and  7:id  parallels.  The  const  from  74°  :I0'  to 
ti0°  lo'  was  generally  surveyed,  and  names  were  given 
to  the  more  particular  headlands,  islands,  and  inleta. 
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Two  very  ramarkalilA  inleta  were  ohnerved  and  par-  .  easterly  direction)  yet  unccrtilled  and  unlcnown.     The 


tially  examined,  one  in  latitude  72°,  wliich  was  named 
Daiy's  Sound,  and  tlie  otiier  in  70°  1ft',  whicli  received 
the  name  of  Scnrrabt/'t  Sotmd,  on  account  of  the  first 
examination  of  It  ever  known  to  have  been  made 
having  just  been  accomplished  by  the  navigator's 
father.  In  this  way,  xlnftle-hanrled  and  without  cost 
to  the  countrj",  some  600  miles  of  new  coast  line  (reck- 
oning its  various  flexures  and  inlets)  were  added  to  our 
Greenland  charts  ;  and  much  novel  information  on  the 
geography,  hydrography,  and  natural  historj*  of  those 
regions  was  communicatml  to  the  pul)lic  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Voyage,  which  appeared  in  the  succeeding  spring. 
One  circumstance  of  geographical  interest  it  may  Im 
proper  more  particularly  to  notici?,  vix.,  the  conviction 
conveyed  to  the  mind  of  Captain  Scoresliy  tiy  his  o\u 
servations  on  the  current  s->tting  into  Davy's  Sound 
and  Scoresby's  Sound,  that  these  fine  expanses  of 
water,  which,  in  certain  westerlj-  directions,  were 
clear  of  ice  or  land  to  the  utmost  extent  of  vision, 
were  actual  channels  of  communication  lietween  the 
Sea  of  Greenland  on  tlie  eaxt,  ami  tliat  of  HafBn's  on 
the  west.  Hence  the  great  proltaltUity  of  the  supposi- 
tion already  noticed,  that  Greenland  consists  of  an 
a»ieml)/affe  of  islands. 

In  the  year  182.1,  Captain  Olavcring,  in  command 
of  the  driprr  «loop-of-war,  undnr  admiralty  orders  for 
pendulum  experiments,  advanced  on  the  same  coast  as 
that  lir^'t  approached  l>y  Captain  Scorestiy  ;  ami,  being 
alM)Ut  a  month  later  in  the  season,  was  enabl<-(i  to  get 
closp  in  shore,  and  to  enter  a  considoralde  l>ay  In  lat. 
7i°.  supposed  to  1)6  that  originally  discovered  liy  fJael 
Hai.ikes,  a  Dutch  navigator,  in  li)54.    The  line  of  the 
more  northerly  part  of  the   coast,  as   laid  down  by 
Scoresliy.  T/as  now  correrteil,  and  new  coast  lines,  in- 
cluding Shannon  Island,   with  dottlngs  of  hea<llan<lM 
reaching  from  71°  ,10'  to  Tfi",  added   to  our  <-harts. 
Southward  of  (!ael  Mamkes's  Hay  the  coast  was  traced 
pretty  close  along  to  f'app  I'arry  of  Scorcshv,  and  then 
finally  left.     The  general  conliguratlun  of  the  coast, 
excepting  some  10  or  l.'i  leagues  in  the  furthest  north, 
seen  by  Captain  .Scorcsby  only  in  tlic  distant  horizon, 
was  singularly  verilic<l  by  Captain  Clavcring'H  inshore 
researches.      Kor  though   the   first   explorer  was   not 
aide  to  approach  the  land  bctwei-n  71'  30'  and  71°  .10' 
N.,  nearer  than  from  fO  to  4.')  geographical  miles,  the 
posillon^  «scrit)ed  liy  the  two  navigators  to  the  head- 
lane!"  of  (iael  llnmkes's  Hay,  and  other  leading  ixiinln 
( wild  .laikson's  Island,  which  hail  lieen  first  laid  down  at 
almut  .'lf>'nilc«'ili«fanc<'\,  proved  tobcall  but  identical. 
This  coast  presents  many  remarkable  and  Interest- 
ing  features.      On   the    I,ivcr|«Tiil    coast    nf    Scoresliy 
there  Is  a  niountainnus  chain  of  .1000  to  1000  fret  in 
height,  fiirming  precipitou:!  cliffs,  which  terminate  in 
linmemus  peaks,  cones,  pyramids,  or  "eries  of  jieriwn- 
dicular  senated  points.      In  the   interior  were  seen 
peaks  supfKised  to  Iw  almoKt  twi.-e  the  devatlim  iif  the 
lofty  coast.     The  coal  fnrmation  of  .lamcsdn's  Jiland, 
In  Scoresby's  Sound,  was  ammii^  the  most  interesting 
of  the  geographi.  al  particulars  oli«erved. 

The  finol  re-canhes,  whiih  terminate  onr  des'  riji- 
tion  of  the  ea-'teni  coast  "f  (iri-cnland.  were  those 
made  liy  Captain  <!nah  In  the  years  IK'.'it  and  1H;»(I, 
liT  order  of  the  kin;:  "f  Denmark.      The  lea.ling  olijeit  I 


prosaing  of  the  ice  in  close  contact  upon  the  land  pre- 
vented the  further  navigati<.n  of  these  eastern  shorei, 
Qreenook,  a  aea-port  town  of  Uonfrewshire,  Scot- 
land, on  the  Routh  bank  of  tho  Firth  of  Clyde  2*2 
mllea  lielow  Glasgow,  in  N.  lat.  55°  67'  2",  \V.  long. 
4°  46'  30".  In  front  of  the  town  tliore  ia  a  fine  and 
extensive  bay,  formerly  known  by  the  name  of  tho 
Hay  of  St.  I,,awrence,  from  a  religioiia  house  that  an- 
ciently stood  there.  Uohind  the  town  the  land  rises 
into  a  picturesque  ridge  of  hills,  aliout  bOO  feet  high 
Ixtween  which  and  the  baj-  Greenock  stretches  for  upl 
ward  of  'H  miles  along  the  shore,  bat  its  breadth  is 
inconsiderable.  Its  name  is  supposed  to  lie  derived 
from  the  compound  Gaelic  word  Orianai/f-  -Uriah  sig- 
nifying sun,  and  Aig  port  or  bay— the  bay  being 
directly  opposite  to  the  rising  sun. 

Various  acts  of  Parliament  having  reference  to  suc- 
cessive enlargements  and  alterations  of  tlie  harliors 
were  from  time  to  time  procured,  as  the  incraase  of 
trade  rendered  such  necessary,  so  that  now  of  the 
original  erections  scarcely  a  vestige  remains.  In  1785 
a  drj-  dock  was  built  in  the  western  (division  of  the  old 
harbor,  the  expense  of  wliich  was  defrayed  bv  suli- 
scription ;  and  in  IMIK  tlio  magistrates  and  I'duncil 
contracted  for  and  built  another,  and  greatly  larger 
entering  from  what  is  now  known  as  the  Kiist  India 
Harbor,  and  which  was  finished  in  1824  at  an  expense 
of  £20,000.  On  the  2'Jth  day  of  May,  1H05,  was  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  the  tjist  India  Harbor;  and 
almost  cotemporaneously  with  this  large  addition  to 
the  dock  acciinimodation  of  (ireonock,  a  general  im- 
provement  an<l  renovatiuu  of  the  quays  and  breasts  of 
the  older  portions  of  the  harlior  were  imdcrtakcn. 
These  works,  which  were  very  extensive,  and  \n. 
volved  an  c.\|ienditurc  of  upward  of  41120,000,  were 
not  completed  till  Scptcmlier,  iHlil. 

I'ho  sti'adiiy  increasing  trade  of  tho  port  remlercda 
further  extension  of  dock  accommodation  alisolutely 
necessary;  and  in  INK)  an  act  was  procured  for  the 
construction  of  an  entirely  new  harbor  and  dock.  Six 
years  sulisci|iiently  the  work  was  comuunced  on  a 
site  ilircitiy  cast  of  the  Kast  India  ilarlKir,  ami  on  the 
ITtli  (dtolicr,  iH.'iO,  the  new  dock  was  forniallv  opened 
under  the  designation  of  Victoria  Harbor.  It  consists 
of  a  tidal  basiu,  covering  an  urea  of  about  ti  acres,  and 
exceeding  :I0  feet  in  depth.  The  east  unil  west  walls 
are  eaih  .'i(;:i  feet  long;  and  the  <iuter  ipiay  wail 
divided  liy  the  entrance,  l.'jO  feet  wide,  is  IVii  feit  loiJ 
on  the  West,  and  liO  on  llie  east  side.  The  avera™ 
width  iif  tlie  c|iiays  or.  the  cast,  west,  and  south,  is  up. 
ward  of  ''.')  I'eel,  and  on  tlie  north,  toward  the  river  it 
is  TO.  Ihe  depth  of  water  within  tlii^  basin  Is  ji;  f^jt 
ut  high  tide,  and  II  feet  at  low  water.  The  whole 
work,  which  is  of  Ihe  imist  siibstaiitial  clianuior,  cost 
upward  nf  i.TJi>,<NiO;  and,  us  a  tidal  Iiarbor,  has  not, 
in  respeil  of  its  size  and  depth,  its  equal  in  the  world. 
I  In  the  east  side  u  massive  crane,  capabb  of  liCilu^ 
from  70  to  Ml  t»ins,  has  been  er<-cted;  and  here  manv 
of  those  gigantic  steam  vessels,  for  which  the  Clvde 
has  liecome  universally  fuinoiis,  are  lifted  with  thiir 
engines.  A  i  rauc  has  also  liecn  erected  at  the  Kast 
India  llarlsir  capaliltt  of  lifting  lU  tons. 

The  old  graving  ducks  having  becume  altogether  in- 


was  to  search  for  the  lost  colonies,  and  trace  »he  coast,  '  adequate,  tlie  liarlmr  trustees  have  recently  purchased, 
If  practicable,  i"  boats,  from  Cajie  rarewell  up  to  latl-  '  f'"'  "I'^ard  of  t,l<l,iHH),  several  acres  of  ground  adjoin- 
tudc  n'.t°  N.,  the  southcriiiUKSt  point  disiovcrfl  bv  !  "'*  Albert  t^iay,  and  here  It  is  In  coiileni|ilation  to 
Captiin  Scoresliy,     The  exjicditlon  consisted  of  two  ' 


ipomcn>  IkhiI)  of  the  country,  rowed  by  womi-n,  cnrrv- 
Ing  the  Danes  of  the  party  (Captain  Graah  and  three 
others'),   and  attended   by  five  men  In  their  kaijoks. 
Fnim  the  southern  isiand.  Cape  I'arcwell.  up  to  lati- 
tude fi.')°,  the  roast  was  found  to  tn ml  about   S.N.K. :  • 
and  from  thence,  for  fiO  to  W)  miles  fas  far  as  they  ; 
were  able  to  trace  ill,  the  linn  was  about  N.K.     The  : 
highest  point  on  Captain  (Jraah's  i  h^irt  extends  to  «i.'i°  i 
45  ,  leaving  the  interval  of  almut  :tlO  miles  i  in  »  north-  ' 


construct  u  new  liarlKir,  with  the  requisite  dmk  ac- 
commiMlstioii  for  repairing  the  largest  vessels.  Tlio 
folhiwiu;(  measiirenicnts  show  the  e\tent  M'  the  ex- 
isting diH'k  and  quay  nccoiiimiHlatiun  : 

Albert  ()u«y  and  sliji 9ofl  lineal  f.ct. 

\S \»l  liaiboi  and  i|Ua>» 8,'J4o  fill,  ({Itllicd. 

Kiilra'ir.- te  liarlier     lSi(    "      wide. 

•  'iistoin-honse  i|U«)r (KM    "         " 

I'jiit  India  harbor  and  quays....  B,^M    "     irlrtiied 

Kiilrani'e  to  liarlwr Uii     "      wlilc. 

VlilorU  liarl>or  and  nuays. S.'iOo    ••     clrthid. 

Entrance  to  harbor t^^    ■'     wide 
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The  flArliest  trade  seems  to  have  been  in  herrings, 
and  it  is  ntill  continued,  the  amount  cured  annually 
averai;in);  about  1<J,000  barrels.  Tkadin^  in  tobacco 
was  ui.io  carried  on  at  a  very  early  period.  It  was 
first  brought  from  the  colonies,  and  then  exported  to' 
the  continent.  The  Greenland  whule-tishin;;  com- 
menced as  far  bacli  as  1762,  but  it  never  rose  to  be 
of  any  importance,  and  is  now  discontinued.  The 
Amorican  war  greatly  interrupted  the  progress  of 
(ireenocic,  as  the  principal  trade  uf  the  port  was  then 
with  that  country;  but  after  the  peace  in  1783  it 
speedily  revived,  and  within  the  seven  following  years 
the  shipping  trade  was  tripled  in  amount.  At  present 
the  principal  intercourse  is  with  the  East  and  Wert 
Indies,  Australia,  and  North  America.  Newfound- 
land und  South  America  have  also  employed  a  consid- 
erable quantity  of  shipping.  The  gradual  increase  of 
trade  is  shown  by  the  following  tables : 

Account  ok  tub  oross  Kkckiit  or  Customs  atthk  Port 
(if  (irrknuck  durinu  17^8,  and  various  subbrqultnt 
Vkabb. 


ms £15,211 

1I?0 67,i««6 

1S(« 811,1)87 

m-i 868,404 

18;ll 692,008 


1839 £8115,084 

1846 824,477 

1848 407,OWi 

IHSl 410,206 

18,'52 4'J9,M3 


The  Stationary  state  of  the  duties  of  late  years  is 
ascribed  partly  to  their  reduction,  and  partly  to  the 
improvements  eflPected  in  the  navigation  of  the  Clj'de, 
whii'li  enable  vessels  that  formerly  had  to  load  and 
unloail  licre  or  Port  Glasgow,  to  ascend  to  Glasgow. 

Account  or  tiik  Numiier  ok  KKOisTr.KKi)  VEsari.s  be- 
i.oNUiNO  TO  tur  Port  op  Urkknook  duking  tiik 
Ykabs  1825,  1S34,  1845,  anu  1858. 

No. 

1825. 241 

I8.S4 867 


1846.. 


428 
418 


Turn. 

29,054 
40,7iUt 
S2,744 

7.'1,H98 


Of  these  lust,  11  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  2012 
ton.i,  were  steamers. 
Account  or  thk  Number  anii  Tonnaok  or  Vesski*  that 

ENTERED   AND  CLEARED    KKOM   AND  TO   FoRKION    PoBTS 

IN  VARIOUS  Years  since  1784. 


TIAU. 

INWAIID. 

OUTWARD.                            1 

BrilUb. 

ForfllKn. 

BrilUh. 

F.I 

ri-lfcti. 

N... 

Tnlii. 

N... 

Timii. 

N„. 

T 

Nil. 

t, 

1784 

52 

0,569 

4 

NtO 

68 

7,297 

8 

520 

l'i04 

m 

80,802 

25 

6,120 

l.W 

81,896 

20 

6,966 

|S'.'» 

ISS 

46,162 

11 

8,051 

188 

46,857 

9 

2,699 

1'<S4 

277 

6il,848 

10 

2,078 

2S4 

7l,fi98 

8 

2.140 

1S.VI 

274 

94,675 

44 

13,7M 

\M 

.\'i.tUtil 

45    11.975  1 

In  183l»,  fi8l  vessels,  of  07,884  tons,  entered,  and  "flO 
vcssi'ls,  of  81,988  tons,  cleared  coastwise  at  the  po't. 
In  185:1,  574  sailing  vessels,  of  ;W,;t-J8  tons,  and  V14 
steam  vessels,  of  ,'l'.),f)ll  tons,  entered,  and  KiJ  sailing 
vessels  of  Rlit!2  tons,  and  102  steam  vessels  of  '.il,7.')2 
tons  cleared  at  the  port.  The  <ippositiiiii  to  the  i\u>- 
no|>oly  of  the  Kast  India  Companv  originated  wtih  tlio 
mcreli.uits  of  (iroonock  in  1812. — [■',.  H. 

Oreenwiob  Hospital,  Greenwich,  Knglund, 
is  a  royal  foundation,  ereoted  by  tho  munilioeneo  of 
Williain  and  Mary  (originating,  as  is  gi-ntirall;'  lio- 
lieved,  with  the  <iuoen1,  by  letters  patent  of  the  2ritli 
of  October,  Hi'JI.  The  hos|iitaI  oeeiipies  the  site  of 
tho  old  palace,  called  ilni'iiinih  llouai\  wliicli  was 
from  very  early  times  a  resldeuie  of  our  sovereigns. 
ICilward  III.  had  a  palace  there.  Henry  IV.  resided 
much  at  Greenwieb,  nud  his  will  Is  dated  from  his 
manor  of  Greenwich.  It  was  granted  by  Henry  \ . 
to  the  youngest  son  of  .lolm  of  Gaunt,  and  reverted 
again  to  the  crown  on  his  death  cJ.'itli  Henry  VI."). 
IMward  IV.  took  great  delight  in  the  palace,  and  en- 
larged it  at  much  cost.  He  granted  It  to  his  (]neen, 
ICli/.abetli.  It  afterward  lanie  Into  the  possession  of 
Henry  VII.,  who  enlarged  and  lieantllied  it,  and  re- 
sided much  there.  Henry  VIII.  was  a*  great  expense 
to  render  the  palace  worthy  of  ;.ds  sura|'tuous  court. 
He  called  tills  his  manor  of  pleasaunce,  and  held  there 
many  great  banquets  and  royal  coreutunies.     t^ueen 


Elizabeth  made  many  additions  to  the  building,  and 
resided  much  there.     James  I,  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Houtti  of  Delight,  which  afterward  became  the  res- 
idence of  the  governor  of  the  hospital.     Charles  I. 
resided  frequently  at  the  palace ;  and  his  queen  fur- 
nished, with  extraordinary  magnificence,  the  building 
begun  by  his  predecessor.     At  his  death  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  the  officers  of  the  Commonwealth, 
who  excepted  it,  for  their  own  use,  from  the  general 
ordinance  passed  .luly  16th,  1649,  for  the  sale  of  tho 
crown  lands;  but  upon  their  subsequent  necessities 
for  the  support  of  the  navy,  it  was  ordered  b}'  the 
House  of  Commons,  Novemlwr  27th,  l';52,  to  be  im- 
mediately sold  tor  ready  money.      Preparations  to 
give  effect  to  this  order  were  made,  and  some  small 
part  of  the  out-buildings  was  sold.     The  palace  and 
park  were,  however  (with  other  of  the  royal  palaces), 
assigned  by  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  accommo- 
dation of  the  Lord  Protector,  and  happily  reverted  to 
the  crown  on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  by  whom 
the  west  wing  of  the  present  hospital  buildings  was 
added,  as  part  of  an  extensive  design.     (Hasted's 
History  of  Kent.)     The  palace  remained  in  the  unfin- 
ished state  in  which  Charles  II.  left  it,  when  it  was 
assigned  by  the  patent  of  William  and  Mary  to  certain 
of  the  great  officers  of  tne  state,  as  commissioners  for 
its  conversion  into  a  hospital  for  seumen.     This  wag 
followed  in  the  succeeding  year  by  a  patent,  dated 
Septemtier  10th,  1695,  which  recited  that  the  object  of 
the  institution  was  to  make  some  competent  provision 
that  seamen  who,  by  age,  wounds,  or  other  accidents, 
should  liecome  disabled  for  further  service  at  sea,  and 
should  not  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  themselves 
comfortably,  might  not  fall  under  hardships  and  mis- 
eries, but  might  be  sup|>orted  at  tho  public  charge  ; 
and  that  chil  Iren  of  such  disabled  seamen,  and  the 
widows  and  children  of  such  seamen  as  should  hap- 
pen to  be  slain  in  the  king's  service,  might,  <n  some 
reasonable  manner,   be  provided  for  and    educated. 
The   patent  upiwiinted  Prince  George  of  Denmark, 
several  of  the  great  olBcers  of  state,  nobility,  bishops, 
und  others,  to  be  commissioners  for  these  purposes ; 
and  required  them  to  consider  how  they  might  be  best 
carried  out,  and  the  palace  best  converted  for  the 
charitable  object  to  which  it  was  assigned,  und  also  to 
frame  for  his  majesty's  approvul  u  charter  of  foundation. 
Tho  government  of  tlie  hospital  has  been  continued 
in  similar  commissions  in  subsequent  reigns,  and  the 
most  distinguished  per.sons  have  been  appointed  com- 
missioners.    George  111.,  by  his  clmrtcr  of  December 
■''til,  1775,  incorporated  tlie  commissioners,  vesting  the 
goods  und  revenues  of  the  hospital  in  them,  and  gave 
lo  them  and  their  succesMirs  a  perpetual  succession. 

The  revenues  of  tho  hospital  have  been  derived  from 
several  sources.  Williain  111.,  contributed  by  grunt 
A'20oO  u  yeur  toward  perfecting  tho  work,  and  author- 
ized the  commissioners  to  receive  voluntary  gifts  and 
subscriptions  in  old.  Above  i.",")0,000  hud  been  ex- 
pended, on  Queen  Anne's  accession,  upon  the  build- 
ings, which  though  still  very  incomplete,  were  so  fur 
in  a  state  of  readiness  that,  in  December,  170,'),  100 
disabled  seamen  were  taken  Into  the  hospital.  On 
the  1st  of  .luly,  1708,  the  number  anioiiiited  to  ;JoO, 
and  the  income  was  estimated  at  t'l2,000  a  year;  half 
of  which  was  applied  lo  the  maliiti'nunce  of  the  sea- 
I  men,  und  the  other  half  to  the  cumplctioii  of  the  build- 
ings. 

The  revenue  of  the  hospital  In  1849  (for  which  year 
I  he  lutest  accounts  are  printed),  was — 

N'ett  prodiieo  of  the  estates £29,819 

Keiits  In  (ircenwlch 2,.'>81 

'  Interest  on  Inv.  sl.il  inoiu'it)' ^2,4'Jl 

Kroiii  consciliilatiil  I'liinl,  In  llou  of  morehant-sca- 

'■         men's  ilxpcnees. 20,000 

Frcli-htu^u  of  Irciisuro   10,406 

!  Other  sniull  contingent  receipts,  lucliidliig  nulo  uf 

I         £8,«XH)  stock  to  purcliiwc  river  froiitaso !t,7S8 

i  ToUL £148,38» 
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And  the  ezpenditan  for  the 

MouMhold  ud  coDUnnontvxpaniira,  comprtslnit  the 

nutlntflnrnoe,  elotblng  did  kllowauca  to  i,710 

pvnslonen  and  97  nurses,  with  aalarl  a  and  wiftes 

to  tho  sabordtnsto  oHioors  and  sorvnnts,  and  all 

workd  and  npalre. flIIS.XTS 

Ctwrfefor  the  royal  naval  aehoota. ld,«84 

Parochial  and  assvaactl  taxes l,Mt 

Annuity  pursuant  to  2Sth  Oeo.  ItL,  chap.  AS,  to  ioAj 

Newbarg     1,000 

PoTotaue  of  river  ftontage  and  property  hrlniprOTO- 

iDonta 12,890 

Other  small  charges 607 


Total £14«,»T 

It  is  stated  that  under  the  arranf^ments  made  pur- 
■tiant  to  the  act.t  of  1829  and  18»4,  the  hospital  sur- 
rendered £42,000  a  jrearof  ita  revenues. — Pak.  Rrtum, 
IMO. 

Oresnvrlob  Observatory.  Huilt  at  the  solic- 
itation of  Sir  Jonas  Moore  and  Sir  Christopher  Wren, 
by  Charles  II.,  on  the  summit  of  Flamst'^Bd-hill,  so 
called  (Vom  the  Rrent  astronomer  of  thnt  name  who 
was  the  first  a^tonomer  mval  here.  Tlie  Kn^rlish  li«- 
^an  to  inmpute  the  longitude  fVom  the  qieridian  of 
thlB  plsi*.  '.6J0  i  some  make  fh'.  date  l»i79.  This  ol>- 
,.er\.>tory  contains  a  transept  circle  by  Tni'^hton ; 
•  transit  instrument  of  8  feet  by  Hint ;  'i  mural  quad- 
ranta  of  8  feet,  and  Hrai'ley's  ^Tith  sector.  Tho 
laleecnDnf  are  40  a>id  GO  inrh  !tchrci,iiati>.'A,  aim  a  (!  feet 
nflaotori  and  among  other  line  iRHmme'tts  and  ob- 
jects is  a  famous  cKmera  obscuru. 

Or«a«d«.  A  lioii,<w  bull  04'  irr  1  a>>on(  'i\  inches 
ia  diameter,  charged  with  |<u:ipowder  and  f.iniishfil 
with  a  pruper  fuse  ;  it  \s  often  calleil  n  h.md-^reiisile. 
being  thrown  from  the  parapets  o»"  besieged  places 
upon  the  invaders  iM-neatli. 

Gkaaham,  Bir  Thomaa,  the  founder  of  the  Hoyal 
Exchange  and  of  tho  coMcgc  citlle<i  by  his  name  ir 
London,  was  Iwm  in  l.jli).  Hi*  fnther  bad  nnin^s-  ' 
great  wealth  and  attaine<l  ftrent  eminence  as  a  iiier- 
ciiaat  and  bill-bmker  in  the  rei^n  of  Henry  VIM., 
and  ret,  lived  to  train  his  mn  to  *nccee<l  him  in  hi;* 
business.  After  u  thorough  education  at  Cniii.')  Cnl- 
le({o,  Cambridge,  young  (tre^ham  was  apprentircii  '. 
h'<  uncle,  a  knight  and  n  listinguiKhe<l  mei.t-cr  of  the 
Merchants'  <"oi  pnny.  I'nder  Kdward  VI.,  (irc^hiim 
was  employed  ou  the  swnie  •  crviccM  as  his  father  had 
performe<l  for  that  king's  father,  and  in  the  course  of 
Edward's  short  reign  he  made  no  fewer  than  40  voy- 
ages t»  Antwer))  on  tho  royal  business.  Ily  his  tlnan- 
rlal  skill  and  fun-sight  he  ,-endered  great  servi-c  to 
the  revenues  of  the  Knfrlish  crown,  which  he  rescued 
from  the  extortions  of  Dnti'h  and  .lewisK  capitalists, 
ai.d  imnxluctid  with  irn-at  effect  the  pnictii-r  of  mis- 
ing  money  ft-om  native  nioney-lcnder'',  in  preference 
to  foreigners,  who  exacteil  a  ruiiums  rat»  i^f  interest. 
Mary  and  fUtxalietb  i-tmtiiiucd  him  in  his  employ- 
ment, and  t)i«  latter  kuighle<l  him  in  iri,'i9.  }|e  had 
now  aniosiMMl  an  inimcn>e  fortune,  and  built  himself  a 
•[.lendid  houst  in  l<isho|>sgate-streel  i,  which,  ai'ter  hi" 
wife's  death,  was  nf^\  s»  tirrsliain  College,  and  the 
•it«  of  whi<'h  14  now  <K'Cupted  by  the  excise  oDice), 
where  he  lived  in  great  state,  and  where,  by  command 
of  KItxabeth,  he  often  entertained  the  amlinsshdors 
and  visitors  of  rauk  Ihiit  thmui.-e'l  her  roiirt.  To 
these  circum«tai>''<w  (irei'ham  owed  his  title  of  the 
"  Ifiival  Men-hant." 

Nariiig  his  rcpeatiNl  visits  to  Antwerp,  flreshrm 
ha'i  M-en  aijd  fully  uppn-.-i.^tcil  llie  value  (if  a  general 
place  oi  nndeivous  f»r  the  mcnh.tnts  «f  tWc  lity. 
Anxicus  t4«  introdncn  son.'eti!ing  of  Jhe  Vlr,.l  into  l.on- 
4lan,  he  offered  to  build  a  (.uitable  Hiiuse  if  the  citi- 
Mns  would  fnnilsh  a  sit^  A  piece  of  gMund  was 
accuirdir.jfly  txjught,  and  a  buiiiMng  on  the  niiMlcl  of 
th«  Itourse  »f  Antwerp  was  erectt'd  aud  reatly  for  uxe 
In  \Ws.  In  the  lollowlng  y»sr  it  wai.  o|ieneii  n  state 
by  i^ir.a))eth,  who,  by  a  t.'iiinpet  and  hfcrald,  pro- 
daiuMd  it.  "  Tha  ISoyrl  Ex.lianKti."  Thit:  building 
was  burning  dwwD  in  the  great  lire  of  Ixindvn,  tiit 


was  afterward  rebuilt  on  a  larger  scale  and  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  ^6U,000.  In  1888  this  edifice  was  destroyed, 
like  ita  predecessor,  by  fire ;  but  on  the  same  site  a 
new  axclunge,  of  far  greater  dimensions  and  more 
splendid  in  style,  waa  opened  in  1844  by  the  Queen,  in 
sUte.— E.  I). 

GMndatones,  flat  circular  atones  of  different 
dUmeters  and  thickneas,  mounted  en  spindles  oruxles 
and  made  to  revolve  with  different  degrees  of  velocity 
employed  to  polish  steel  arUclea,  to  give  an  edge  to 
cutting  instruments,  etc.  Grindstones  not  in  con- 
dtjuit  use  are  commonly  turned  hj-  winch  handles ;  but 
at  Sheffield  and  other  places,  where  polished  arlicles 
and  cutlert'  are  extensively  manufactured,  lar;$e  num. 
Iters  of  grindstones,  being  mountetl  in  buildings  an. 
propriated  to  that  purpose,  called  grind  or  blado  mills 
are  turned  by  straps,  acting  ai>  their  axles,  the  mnv. 
ing  {Miwer  being  either  water  or  steam,  llio  stone 
best  suited  to  form  grindstones  is  what  is  called  a 
sharp-grit,  it  being  crhosen  finer  or  coarser-groined  ac- 
cording to  the  purposes  for  which  they  arc  destined. 
The  principal  grindstone  quarry  in  Kngland  n  ut 
(iatesheaif  Fell,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  where  they 
are  produced  in  vast  numliers,  not  only  for  home  use 
but  for  exoortat'  .n  to  all  parts  of  tht  world.  Bu ; 
tho,.>--  principally  in  use  at  .Sheffield  are  nostl_\  ((ua_. 
ried  at  WIckersley,  in  Yorkb..ire.  They  are  classed 
in  8  different  sizes  called  fontt,  according  to  their 
dimensions,  as  In  the  fblluwing  table : 
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A  grindstone  foot  Is  8  Inches ;  the  sUe  Is  found  hy 
adding  the  diaxietci  and  thicknt'ss  together.  Thus  \ 
stone  r>i)  inches  diameter  by  H  thick,  making  to(;('ther 
(M  inches,  is  an  H-foot  stone,  of  8  inches  each  fcKit. 
Ucsides  the  almve  sizes,  grindstones  are  made,  when 
ortlcred,  of  any  intermediate  diinem^ions ;  manv  ar« 
made  nuich  lager  than  any  of  the  nbove  sizes;  mrar 
a*  large  as  70  inches  illnmeter,  a.id  14  or  Vt  mrhes 
thick,  whi(h  area  great  weight,  «  cubic  foot  weigh- 
hig  1  cwt.  1.  qr.  11  lbs. — Ri-k.s'h  Cgclopirdia ;  Uai- 
i.kv'm  fiinr'H  "f  l>^:rhnm^  p.  IH.  (iriudiiij;  is  an 
unhealthy  snd  dnngen>iis  employment.  Vm  some 
pur]K>ses,  the  stones  >iro  made  to  revolve  with  an  ex- 
treme degree  of  telo<'ity,  wbirh  makes  them  ncrasion- 
ally  Hy  In  pieces.  Hut  the  greatest  annoy.inoo  to 
whi^h  the  grinder  is  ex|><«se<l  i<  from  his  inhalin;;the 
minute  particles  of  stone,  and  of  iron  and  steel,  thst 
are  always  Hying  i.l>oHt,  particularly  in  the  pnicm 
termed  dr\  grinding.  C<mtriv«nces  have  lieen  sug. 
ge«te<l  for  obviatln;,'  this  serious  inconvenience ;  hut 
whether  it  lie  owinj;  to  their  iMiKiiUaMeness  r  to  the 
carelessneM  of  tiic  workmen,  none  of  them  have  suc- 
ceeded in  practirs  — Trmtinr  on  Inm  ami  .s'^cf/,  I.akd- 
NKU's  i'i,floixr<Ui  ,  p.  ^i'^^. 

Orinnoll  Land,  a  tract  of  Terra  ^'frma,  In  the 
Arctic  tier  n.  the  south  cv)»«t  -f  »hlch  trends  in  s 
western,  and  finally  a  north-v.  eslem  direetinn,  was 
discove  d  by  the  Ainerirsn  Kxjiedition,  In  ^ean  li  i.f 
Sir  .loh  i'ranklin,  .September  V'Ist,  Iw.MV.  (if  this 
int'^-esting  (Usc<.vcr,  (*hl<'h  the  llritish  explure-s  in 
this  region  mo<testty  clu'm,  and  cal!  it  '.\lliert 
l4inrt"\  I>r.  Kniie,  the  joumal'.-t  of  the  American  Kx- 
(leditiop    thus '[teaks : 

StiHtmbt-r,  21.  1850  —We  hsvc  driflwl  still  innn.  to 
the  northward  and  eastward  A  reli.nlil?  obsi'rvati'.n 
gave  us  tat.  75''^  2t  'W".  Apparently  we  are  not 
more  than  7  miles  fro  it  the  shore,  which  is  still  of  (hr 
chai  'teriatic  liinestoun  of  <he  lower  channel.  Ter- 
rac«a  of  titingia  are  •'Ulng  one  alx.  re  another  in  regn- 
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lar  tuccession.  They  follow  the  ourve-Uke  iweep  of 
the  ln<lentationa.  ICstimatnl  by  eye,  the  height  of 
the  iippcrmuat  U  a))Oiit  40  fnet  above  the  water  line  ; 
but  I  was  of  couTso  imaliln  nt  that  distance  to  com- 
pare the  levels  of  the  surcessive  ledges  with  those 
observed  between  Cupes  Spencer  and  Innes  on  the  op- 
posite xido.  Aoout  ten-time,  wo  saw  a  set  of  hill-tops 
to  the  north  by  west,  apparently  of  the  same  conflg- 
uration  with  the  hilla  around  us.  The  coast  of  Com- 
wallis  Island  now  reocded  to  the  westward,  and  an 
intermediate  space,  either  of  water  or  of  very  low 
beuch,  separates  it  from  the  new  land  to  the  north  and 
east  of  us.  AVhcther  this  be  a  cape  from  a  northern 
Terra  Incognita,  or  n  new  bend  of  the  opposite  shores 
of  North  Devon,  T  am  not  preparmi  to  any.  We  took 
(extant  bearings.  From  this  date  we  may  claim  the 
dLsfovcry  of  that  land,  which  we  were  al>le  afterward 
to  (icliiie  sutif.fuctorily.  "  (irinncll  Land,"  aa  it  was 
afterward  named  l)y  our  commander,  was  thus  discov- 
ered nearly  8  month.s  before  it  was  delineated  and 
named  l)y  Captain  Penny  in  May,  1851. 

September  22. — This  day  of  rest  (Sunday),  which 
oiwned  with  clear,  cold  serenity,  gave  us  an  opportn- 
niti'  of  seeing  the  unvisited  shores  of  Wellington 
Cliannel.  Our  latitude  b\'  artilicini  liorizon  was 
now  75°  25',  o\  about  60  miles  north  of  Cape  Hoth- 
ain.  Cape  Howden  on  the  eastern  side  had  disap- 
jwarod,  and  on  the  west  u  dark  projecting  capo  from 
wliiih  we  took  our  sextant  ancles,  was  aien  bearing 
to  the  west  of  south.  To  the  northward  and  west- 
wanl  low  land  was  seeT  having  tlie  appearance  of  an 
islaml,  although  it  may  have  been  connected  with  the 
shore  Ijv  an  unseen  strip.  Its  eastern  termination 
was  more  elevated.  The  benil  of  the  western  shore 
TTus  ni>w  rlearly  to  the  westward.  It  was  rolling  with 
the  terraced  sliingle  lieachcs  lieforc  oliscrvcd,  and 
cnled  or  apparently  ended,  abruptly.  After  and  be- 
yond these  to  the  north,  without  visible  land  interven- 
iiii;,  were  the  mountain  tups  which  terminated  our 
view.  These  were  two  in  nunilier,  one  higher  than  the 
otiier.  A  third  summit,  more  distant  Mian  the  others, 
wa»  ^een  l)y  mo  from  the  mast-head,  liut  tiie  bases  of 
all  these,  aa  is  often  the  case  with  distant  mountains, 
could  not  be  traced  to  the  horizon.  Witliout  the  al(l 
cf  a  liiiiiwn  heigiit,  and  in  an  atmosphere  so  decep- 
tive, I  could  not  venture  to  give  their  ilistance  in 
miles.  Lieutenant  I)e  Haven  estimated  the  middle 
peak  the  nearest  and  most  conspicuous,  at  .W  miles." 

Here  Dr.  Kane  is  direct  and  [Kisitlve  llo  is  not 
compelled  to  resort  to  "  a  division  of  opinions,"  nor 
a  "  lir.^t  idea,"  nor  an  "  if."  He  Is  plain  and  outright. 
He  says— "(iitrNNKl.r,  L,\M>,  as  it  was  afterward 
named  l)y  our  commander,  was  thus  discoverml  nearly 
6  iiioiiths  before  it  was  delineated  and  named  by  Cap- 
tain Penny  in  May,  1851." 

Lieutenant  (iriflin,  commander  of  the  Ke/cue,  in  his 
narrative  of  De  Haven's  voyage,  is  as  clear  and  pos- 
itive as  De  Haven  and  Kane,  as  to  the  discovery  :  A 
fUi'ces.Uin  of  southerly  gales  occurring,  we  were 
driven,  with  all  the  ice  in  sii.tht,  up  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, until  we  reached  the  latitude  75°  25'.  I'roni  that 
position  much  ncv,-  land  was  seen.  A  range  of  high 
mo'inlalns  very  jus  ly  received  the  name  of  (iriunell. 
A  ,iiu:  nel  leading  to  the  north-west  was  named  after 
the  distinguished  gentleman  at  the  head  of  the  Ka- 
'lonul  Observatory,  Mr.  Maur_\.  Capes  and,  islets 
never  before  .'eeti,  unless  l>y  the  missing  navig:itors, 
weio  named,  lly  gazing  on  that  which  ».as  entirely 
new  to  man,  the  spirit  of  enterprise  lieiame  animatoil 
—we  felt  disposed  even  then  to  load  the  slodre,  ami 
;oll  slowly  in  th"  dire,  lion  of  the  mountain  rani;c. 
(  apt'-.tn  I'e-iny,  t!  c  following  spring,  without,  knowl- 
edge of  our  having  beer,  ahead  of  him,  gave  Kiiglisli 
nauKM  to  the  above  land,  calling  (irinnell  Land,  Al- 
bert Land;  Maury  Ctiann  ■!,  Victoria  Channel,  etc. 
'1  he  mistake,  as  soon  as  it  is  explained,  I  aupiKiso  will 
be  corrected  on  the  Kngliab  charts. 
L  I.  I. 


Lieutenant  Griffin  erred  in  his  supposition.  The 
"mistake"  was  sufficiently  e:cplained  fore  Penny's, 
or  Arruwamith'a,  or  any  other  chart  oi  ihe  Arctic  Dis- 
coveries in  1850,  was  publl.^'.icd.  The  Lords  of  the 
Admiralty  received  officially  an  explanation  of  the 
''  mistake,"  more  than  two  months  prior  to  the  date  of 
tho  Admiralty  ch.irt,  of  April  8th,  1852.  Their  "  mis- 
take" has  not  yet  been  corrected.  They  still  adhere 
to  the  name  of  ''  Albert"  land. — Colokel  Force's 
/'am'-^'et  on  OrinnM  Larnl. 

Or.oe.  The  fore  part  of  a  ship.  To  gript,  the 
teuden  '  of  a  ship  to  bring  her  bead  up  to  the  wind 
when  carrying  sail  on  the  wind. 

Groat,  an  old  Kngllsh  silver  coin,  equal  to  fourpence. 
Other  nations,  as  the  Dutch,  Poles,  Saxons,  Hohemi- 
ans,  and  French,  have  likewise  their  groats,  groots, 
groschen,  gros,  and  the  like.  In  England  in  the 
Saxon  times,  no  silver  coin  larger  than  a  penny  was 
struck,  nor  after  the  Conquest  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  who  about  the  year  1351,  coined  grosses  or  great 
pieces,  which  went  for  fourpence  each ;  and  so  the 
matter  stood  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  who,  io 
1504,  first  coined  shillings. 

Groata,  oats  deprived  of  the  husks 

Gross,  the  number  of  12  dozen. 

Gross  Weight,  in  commerce,  the  weight  of  mer- 
chandise and  goods  with  the  dust  and  dross,  as  also  of 
the  bag,  cask,  chest, etc.,  in  which  they  are  contained; 
and  out  af  this  gross  weight  allowance  is  to  be  made 
for  tare  and  tret. 

Guadaloupe,  or  Guadeloupe,  one  of  the  le»- 
ward  group  of  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  ai.d  one  of 
the  most  important  <'iilonieB  of  France,  and  situated 
in  north  lat.  16°  20'.  west  long.  02°.  It  consbts 
profierly  of  two  islands  separated  from  each  other  by  a 
narrow  channel,  about  Ave  miles  in  length,  by  from  30 
to  100  yards  wide,  and  with  depth  sufficient  for  veaseli* 
of  60  tons.  This  channel,  called  Im  Rieiere  Salee,  or 
Salt  Kivcr,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  and  has  a 
large  bay  at  each  end,  that  on  the  north  being  called 
the  Granil  ('ul-iU-Sac,,  that  on  the  south  tho  Petit  Cul- 
(/e-iS'ac.  The  western  or  larger  island,  called  Guada- 
loupe proper,  or  Haste  Terre,  is  27  miles  in  length,  by 
15  In  breadtli ;  the  eastern,  or  (Irande.  Terr.:  is  nearly 
:I0  miles  long,  by  from  10  to  12  broad.  Guadaloupe 
proper  is  of  volcanic  formation,  and  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  a  ridge  of  hills  having  a  medium 
height  of  2206  feet.  Its  principal  peaks  are  /m  Souf- 
frierr,  an  active  volcano  6108  feet  high,  and  (Irosse- 
Afiiutiii/nr,  Deux  Mamdles,  and  I'iton  de  liuuillante,  ex- 
tinct volcanoes.  It  is  copiously  watered  by  numerous 
small  streams,  two  of  which,  the  UoytiJe  aad  the  /,«- 
zarile,  are  navigable  for  small  craft.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, and  tho  surface  is  agreeably  diversified  by  hill 
and  (lain,  wood  and  garden.  The  products,  natural 
and  cultivated,  are  those  of  tho  West  Indies  gen- 
criilly.  Tlie  principal  town,  /iutise  Terre,  stands  on  tJie 
south-west  coast.  It  is  the  residence  of  the  governor, 
and  has  some  '.no  public  liuildlngs,  fountains,  and  gar- 
dens, and  ha .  alioiit  liiHU)  inhabitants.  (Irande  Terre, 
unlike  (iiiadaloupe  pro|icr,  is  marshy,  sterile,  and  flat, 
nowhere  rising,-  more  than  115  feet  above  the  sea.  Its 
chief  town,  SI.  J.nui.t,  or  l'i>iiit  !i  I'ilre,  tho  former 
capital  of  the  island,  is  at  tho  south  entrance  to  the  Salt 
Itiver,  a:\il  has  an  ex  client  harbor.  It  formerly  con- 
tained aliiiut  15,000  inliaiiitants,  but  was  almost  en- 
tlrtdy  de.-trciyed  by  an  earlh(|Uake  on  8th  Februarj', 
lNl:l,  on  which  occasion  4000  of  its  inhabitants  per- 
ished. The  climat(\  is  huinul,  and  hurricanes  and 
earth(|uakes  arc  fn.iuent.  Tho  rainy  season  lasts 
from  the  middle  of  .Uily  to  the  middle  of  October. 
The  chief  ex|><Jrts  are  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  cotton, 
C'lll'ee,  uye-woods,  and  copper.  Tho  sugar  crop 
amounts  to  about  GU.UOO  hogsheads  annually.  A 
I'onsiderablQ  quantity  of  ti.-sh  is  taken  in  the  neigh- 
lioring  seas.  The  government  consists  of  a  governor, 
w>  .1  u  privy  council  of  C,  and  a  colonial  council  of  SO 
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membcn.  Tbe  goTcrnmrnt  of  Guiidaloiip*  oompriAes 
besides  that  island,  tiiose  of  Mnrir-dalante,  Drtirmle, 
Iai  Saintft,  and  tlie  northern  portion  of  N/.  Martin. 
Mnrir-Oaiante  lies  14  milei*  south  M>nth-<«Ht  of  Oua- 
dalou|<e,  and  is  alwiit  12  miles  in  Ipnifth  by  H  in  lirea^'.h. 
It  is  traversed  fW)m  north  to  sooth  \>y  a  range  of  hills 

running  parallel  to  the  east  coast,  where  it  presents  a 

front  of  high  and  precipitous  rocks.  The  west  and  north 

sides  of  the  island  are  level ;  and  pamllel  with  the 

former  is  n  narrow  litgoon,  7  or  8  miles  in  length,  sep- 
arated from  the  sea  liy  a  low  narrow  tract  of  land. 

The  island  abounds  in  woods,  particularly  the  wild 

cinnamon-troe.      Its  principal  town,  (Irandbourtf,  or 

Biutf  Tfrrfy  stands  near  the  sonth-west  point.     Drt- 

tirnile,  or  OeteaJn,  lies  almut  4  miles  east  from  the 

south-east  extremity  of  (Irand  Terrr,  and  is  almut  8 

miles  long  l)y  it  wide.     It  rises  from  the  sea  with  a 

steep  ascent,  and  then  extends  in  a  talile-land.  which 

consists  of  limestone  rooks,  in  which  many  caverns 

occur.  Iiut  It  is   without   water.     The   soil   in  some 

pluces  is  of  a  deep  black  mold,  and  fertile  ;  in  others 

It  is  sandy  and  unproductive.     The  only  anchorage  is 

•t  the  Anse-dalrl,  on  the  ea.it  side  of  the  island.     Ijrt 

Saintrt  are  a  group  of  rocky  islets  B  or  7  miles  south 

of  (iuadaloupe,  and  consist  of  lofty  and  steep  peaks, 

some  of  which  are  united  iiy  flat  ground  and  ridges  of 
Inferior  elevation.  The  two  largest  are  called  Trrrr 
d'rn  llnxit  and  Trrrr  d'm  Bitt.  St.  Martin  U  a  small 
>sland  immedi.itely  south  of  the  Dritish  island  of  An- 
guili,;,  in  noith  lat.  1M°  .^',  and  west  long,  eil^  6'. 
Its  form  is  nearly  th.it  of  an  equilnteral  triangle,  eacli 
side  t)eing  about  7  miles  ir  length,  and  comprising  an 
area  of  about  IB  square  miles.  It  is  deeply  indented 
with  liays  ami  lagoons,  some  of  wliich  afTonl  giMMl  an- 
chorage. The  surface  is  generally  hilly,  the  highest 
poJ!  t  t)oing  IMfil  feet  aliove  the  sen.  It  was  colonize<l 
by  the  French  and  Ihitrh  in  Ifi.W.  but  these  were 
expelled  liy  the  Spaniartis,  who  themselves  aliandoned 
the  i^ilsnd  in  K.'iO,  and  the  original  settlers  resumed 
possession.  The  southern  jxtrtion  of  tlie  island  lie- 
longed  to  the  Hutch.  (tuailalon|<<>  was  discovereii  bv 
Columlius  In  T493.  In  IffiW,  the  French  eiititlilished  a 
settlement  up<,n  the  island,  and  retsined  iMwses.iinn  of 
It  till  17.W,  when  it  was  taken  liy  the  Kngliih.  It  was 
subsequently,  on  several  occasion",  taken  and  retaken 
by  these  nations,  and  was  (inally  ceiled  to  France  in 
1H14.  Population  (IH.M>  l.'W,Hl(i.  .Slavery  was  al>ol- 
Ishcd  here  by  a  decree  of  the  French  K'cpuldic  in 
IMH,  at  which  iiine  al>out  l(Ki,(KMi  persons  were  eman- 
cipated. 
Otialacnm  or  Lignum  Vitw  (Vt.  tlayac,  H<-i* 

Saint;  (}er.  I'ttclhidn ;  It.  tlunjnm;  Ijit.  (luniitnim, 
Liynum  riltr ;  Sp.  (lua^am),  the  wood  of  a  tree,  a  na- 
tive of  .lamaira,  Hayli,  and  the  warmer  |>»rts  of  Amer- 
ica. It  is  a  dnrk-liioking  evergreen,  growing  to  from 
40  to  .V)  feet  in  height,  and  frem  14  to  1m  inches  in  di- 
ameter. The  liark  is  harri,  smooth,  and  lirittle ;  the 
wood  is  externally  yellowish,  and  iiitcrniiiiy  of  a 
blackish-brown  color.  Lignum  vitir  is  tlie  w,<ighliest 
timlier  with  which  we  are  aci|nainted,  its  t|ie  Ic 
gravity  l>eing  l-.tiH.  It  is  exceedingly  hunt  anil  diifl- 
cult  to  work.  It  can  hanlly  lie  hplit,  but  l>re.tks  intti 
pleceii  like  a  etone,  or  cryst.illized  nietst.  It  is  full  of 
a  roinoun  juice  (i^tiniar),  which  prevents  oil  or  water 
frxini  wiirking  into  it.  and  renders  it  pnxif  agiiiust  de- 
cay. Its  weight  and  h.irdnesa  make  it  the  very  liest 
iinilsT  for  stampers  and  mallets  ;  and  it  ii  admirably 
adapted  for  the  sheaves  or  pulleys  of  liiixki.  and 
for   friction    miSers    or    caators.       It    la    extensively 

use<l  liy  turners.  The  i/iiaiw,  or  gum,  s|sinta- I  casiou  the  ruin  of  thoscetlates  BicMg  tlm  munt  of  I'ith. 
nc<)U«ly  exudes  frr)m  the  tree,  and  con< ntes  In  very  ]  ami  tlie  department  of  Arcquipa,  in  «hiiU  guaiu'  la-. 
pure  tears.  It  i»  imported  in  casks  or  mats  ;  the  '  '""g  '**"  ext.'nsively  used  as  a  iiiuiiiire,  goverunifiu 
fonner  containing  from  one  to  four  hundred  weight,  the  |  ha*  bwu  callud  ujiuu  to  avert  tlii.n  calahtioplie  by  ]iri.. 
l.itU'r  generally  lens  tlisn  one  hiindre<l  weii^ht  e*th.  hitjiting  ita  ex|jort.  Wu  are,  liowever,  well  ™nvinr<;il 
Its  color  dllTeni  considerably,  lieing  partly  brownish,    t'la'  ''"«  apprehension  is  entirely  gruundlcHs,  ami  llmt 


open  air.     It  haa  •  certain  degree  of  traniparency,  and 
l>reaks  with  a  vitreous  fracture.     When  pounded    it 
emits  a  pleasant  balsamic  smell,  but  has  scarcely  any 
taste,  although  when  swallowed  it  excites  a  burning 
senaation  in  the  throat.     When  heated,  it  melts,  dif. 
fusing,  at  the  same  time,  a  pretty  atrong  frugrunt 
odor.     Ita  apecilic  gravity  is  1-22!).     See  i'efft.  .S'«4, 
Lib.  ofKntert.  Knowledge;  Tiiomhun's  ChemUlry,  ttc! 
Ouano  or  Huano  (the  Peruvian  term  for  ma- 
nun),  a  substance  used  as  a  manure,  found  on  certain 
small  islands  off  tbe  coast  of  I'eru  and  Uulivia,  and  on 
parts  of  tho  shore  of  the  main  land.     It  is  frialile,  anil 
easily  reduced  to  powder.     Its  color  varies   from  a 
dull  red  to  a  dirty  white,  and  it  boa  a  strong  smcil  ami 
a  fat,  unctuous  feel.    At  an  average,  it  may  weigh 
from  60  to  60  lbs.  a  bnshel.    Humboldt  was  either  tho 
first,  or  one  of  the  first,  liy  whom  this  important  kuI;. 
stance  was  brought  to  Euro|)e  ;  but  it  was  described  at 
a  much  earlier  date  liy  IJUoa  (  Voyagr  au  J'erou,  i.  4hI)  ■ 
and  baa  been  used  as  a  munuro  by  the  Peruvians  froin 
the  age  of  the  Incas  downward.     Very  diffurent  oiiin. 
ions  have  been  entertained  as  to  its  nature  and  origin 
Many  have  supposed  that  is  was  a  peculiar  mineral  or 
earth.     UUoa,  however,  was  dearly  of  opinion  that  It 
consisted  of  tlie  excrements  of  the  sea-birds  which  arc 
found  in  prodigious  swanns  all  along  the  Peruvian  unil 
Itoliviun  shores;  and  there  is  no  longer  any  doulittliat 
such  is  tlw  case.     The  localities  where  tho  dc|  .isit  In 
|)rincipall>Vjiet  with  lieing  witliin  a  rainless  regimi,  it 
is  acumulated  with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  have  no 
idea,     (iuano  is  of  verj-  ditlerent  qualities  :  soim.  ,i„. 
thoritics  gi\e  the  preference  to  the  whitish  vurittjn 
which  are  lielieved  to  lie  more  recent,   while  ntlwrs 
prefer  the  red.     According  to  Klapnith,  a  quantity  of 
guano  representul  by  KK)  contained,  urate  of  amiminla 
lli  parts  ;  phosphate  of  lime,  10  do. ;  oxalato  of  lim,. 
I'if  do.  ;  silica,  4  do. ;  common  salt,  ^  do. ;  sund,  in  iln, 
and  water,  organic  and  cuniliUHtilde  mutter,  'J'<|ilu, ' 
liut  its  <!omiiosition  is  found  to  dilTcr  vcrj-  materially' 
The  lie.it  is  that  wliich  contains  the  greate.st  priiiKir- 
tion  of  ammoniac4il  salts. 

Guano  has  nut  lieen  long  introduced ;  and  tliore  n 
a  go(Ml  ileal  of  discrepancy  in  the  stutementi  tbat  liavp 
been  put  forth  as  to  its  o|ieralion.  There  can,  huw- 
ever,  Iv  no  doulit  tliat  it  is  a  most  efficient  ni.inure 
and  that  alsiut  "J  to  2  J  cwt.  |i»'  a,TC  of  average  KUano 
mixed  witli  alxiut  two  thirds  the  annual  quai'tity  „( 
farm-yard  manure  (which  is  reijuired  to  keep  tlic  siiil 
liaise),  will  proi^'-e,  when  applied  to  land  thit  is  «(.]! 
drained,  nearly  double  the  ordinary  quantity  of  |x,ta. 
toes.  In  tuniip  hitslianilrT,  splendid  crop*  arc  \,n>. 
duced  by  the  agency  of  giuuio  only  j  liut  in  tills  casf 
from  4  to  '>  cwt.  jier  aire  should  be  applied.  It  has  also 
a  jMiwerful  inlliienio  in  improving  crops  of  cDrn  uml 
the  pasture  foilnwing  such  crojis.  The  effect  of  (;uari(r 
is  very  materiallv  increased  by  it?  being  ciivcni!  iiii  lu 
^omu  consideralile  depth  as  tuKin  as  it  is  laid  im  tlir 
iiiiil;  and  top-dre.ssing  is  certainly  the  riont  wasteful 
way  in  » hich  it  can  be  applied. --|/'ii(<ifr  iii/iiriihilinn.  i 
It  is,  in  fact,  the  most  valualde  of  manures  ;  and  iindir 
such  circumstances  it  liecomes  of  iinpiirtance  to  leani 
tbe  pnilialilii  lupply  of  the  dejHisit,  and  the  price  at 
which  it  may  be  im|Kirted  and  wid  in  Kurii|ic. 

rnfurtiiiiHlcly,  however,  our  iiiforniatinii  in  lii^l, 
these  jsiints  is  less  complete  than  might  be  ile.»ir«l. 
Since.it  began  to  la-  largely  exp  irted  to  thi.s  anil  utiier 
foreign  countries,  an  apprehensiiin  lu-gan  in  ^mjh 
ground  in  Peru  that  the  dc|Minits  wuuld  in  nn  virv 
longtime  lie  wholly  exhausted :  anil  us  lliis  ni.uliliir. 


partly  reddish,  and  |>artly  gn-enish  :   and  it  ahruys 
become*  green  when  left  exisxed  to  tbe  light  in  the 


tbe  de|Mjsits  are   in  fact  all    liut  incxliaustihli'.    .\i 
present,  guano  is  priuvipally  obtained  frvmtbo  Cliincba 
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Mandi,  opposite  to  Pisco,  in  Lower  Peru,  in  aboat 
lat.  18°  55'  S.,  and  long.  76°  80'  W.,  and  tiio  Lobos 
Islnnds,  opposite  to  Lambayeqne,  in  Upper  Peru,  in 
lilt.  B°  to  7°  8..  and  long.  81°  W.  It  has  been  stated 
\,y  Sir  n.  H.  Wilson,  late  English  conxul  at  Peru,  that 
though  about  800  tons  a  year  are  supposed  to  have 
been  carried  for  centuries  from  Chincha,  the  principal 
iiilund  of  the  group  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  to  the 
opposite  coast,  there  is  still  upon  it  the  enormous 
(luiintity  of  17,000,000  tons  ;  and,  supposing  tliis  esti- 
mate to  be  tolerably  accurate,  we  may  safely  recicon 
tlie  entire  mass  of  guano  in  this  group  at  from  20  to  25 
iniiliuns  of  tons !  The  stocit  of  gnano  on  the  I^ohos 
l8liin(i!<,  though  not  so  extensive  as  that  on  the  Chin- 
rha  Islands,  is  yet  very  large.  And,  exclusive  of 
these,  there  are  other  islands  whence  guano  is  shipped 
for  .Areqiiipa,  etc.  Deposits  have  also  hoen  discovered 
on  tlie  coast  of  the  main  land,  especially  near  I^  Mar 
or  I'oliija ;  so  that,  making  everj*  allowance  for  exag- 
geration, the  supply  of  guano  ma}-,  for  all  practical 
purposes,  tie  reganled  as  inexhaustilde. 

The  islands  where  the  guano  is  found  being  unin- 
hal  itcd  except  by  tliose  employed  in  its  shipment,  it 
would,  but  for  the  interference  of  government,  cost 
nothing  save  the  expense  of  putting  it  on  lioard  and 
the  freight  home.  But  the  governments  of  Peru  and 
Kolivia  were  either  so  little  aware  of  the  value  of  the 
article,  and  of  tlieir  duty  to  their  constituents,  or  so 
c<irrupt,  that  they  sold.  In  18119,  to  privjite  parties 
(.Messrs.  Quiros,  Alller,  &  Co.  of  Lima),  for  a  mere 
trlHe  ($fi0,000),  the  solo  right  to  ship  guano  for  the 
term  of  nine  years ;  so  tliat  these  parties  had  it  in 
their  power  to  exact  any  i)rioe  tiiey  ^ileased  for  the 
article.  This  contract  was,  Iiowever,  too  ruinous  to 
Iw  allowed  to  continue,  and  was  canceled  by  the  Pe- 
ruvian government  in  IHll,  on  the  ground  of  enornmus 
puliiic  ifision,  and  of  ignorance  of  the  value  of  the 
privilege  tliat  had  l)een  conceded.  For  some  time  af- 
ter this  the  trade  was  comparatively  free,  and  large 
(|U:intitios  of  guano  were  imported  in  1844  and  1845; 
hut  tlie  niono|)oiy  system  lias  t)epn  again  revived. 

There  i-an  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  Peruvian  govern- 
ment would  gain  largely  liy  throwing  the  trade  in 
({uano  open  under  the  condition  suggested  above.  And 
we  do  not  iinow  that  any  tiling  touIiI  \w  devised  that 
wiiulii  be  more  likely  to  prove  advantageous  to  our 
a^'rieiilture  and  shipping  than  the  carrj-ing  out  of  sucli 
a  plan.  Perhaps  the  liest  way  to  effect  an  arrangement 
of  the  sort  would  l>e  to  purchase  one  or  more  of  the  gu- 
ano islands  from  the  Peruvian  government.  And  if 
the  latter  should  perversely  declluo  to  agree  to  such  a 
sale,  or  to  ino<lify  the  present  mono])oly  system,  the 
question  of  her  right  to  appropriate  such  valualiie  de- 
posits, and  to  deprive  others  of  any  equitable  partici- 
pr''on  in  tiieir  advantages,  will  force  itself  on  the 
public  attention.  Shouiil  such  lie  the  case,  it  will 
probably  lie  found  that  the  claim  of  the  Peruvians  to 
the  exclusive  possesion  of  tlie  guano  islands  is  of  a 
very  questionable  description ;  and  that  in  grasping 
r.t  all  they  may  not  improbably  lose  all. 

Uilios  lie  Afuera  is  fully  .'>0  miles  from  the  nearest 
point  of  the  main  land.  And  it  seems  rather  too  much 
for  a  government  liiio  that  of  Peru,  witliout  any  thing 
wortliy  of  the  name  either  of  a  niercaiifile  or  warlike 
Heet,  to  pretend  to  binder  others  fnim  carrying  away 
the  dung  of  wild  tiirds  from  an  uno(cu|iied  rock  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  its  terrltmics. 

Ko  guano  has  ever  been  imported  equal  to  that  from 
Peru.  And  unless  it  come  from  a  rainless  region  it  is 
worth  comparatively  little  ;  for  otherwise  the  iimmo- 
niacal  salts,  which  are  a  most  valuable  ixirtioii,  are 
either  partially  or  whiiily  washed  away  by  the  rains. 

(Juano  is  found  in  the  caves  fri'iiuented  by  swalUiws, 
pigeons,  liats,  etc.,  in  .lava,  .Sumatra,  and  other  places 
in  tlio  Kastern  Archi|i«'lago.  Ami  nut  being  exposed 
to  the  ruin,  it  may  ver,-  proliatdy  lie  of  good  quality. 

The  reader  will,  porhops,  be  surprised  to  learn  thot 


large  quantltlei  of  guano  have,  of  late  years,  been  im- 
(Mirted  into  Hpain.  It  Is  principally  employed  in  ma- 
nuring tlie  hmrtat,  or  low  rich  grounds  of  Murcia  and 
Vuienc'iu.  Hitherto  it  has  l>een  mostly  sent  at  second- 
hand from  Kngland.  But  very  recently  the  Peruvians 
have  liegun  to  export  it  on  their  own  account  to  Ali- 
cant,  Valencia,  etc.,  and  have  established  agents  in 
these  towns  for  its  sale. 

Leoation  or  THK  Uhitko  States,      ) 
Lima,  April,  18,  1860.  ) 

Sir:  In  reply  to  dispatch  No.  46,  dated  the  18th 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  neither 
the  governments  of  .Spanish  America  nor  their  citizens 
have  the  privilege  o<  purchasing  guano  from  the  Chln- 
chas,  or  any  other  i> lands  belonging  to  Peru,  at  a  cer- 
tain stipulated  price,  ly  treat}',  through  municipal  regu- 
lations or  sufferance.  All  the  guano  exported  from  Peru 
is  shipped  for  account  of  the  government  and  sold  in  for- 
eign markets,  under  t  pedal  contracts,  liy  agents,  who 
receive  a  commission  for  chartering  vessels,  and  on  the 
sale  of  the  article.  No  exception  is  made  in  favor  of 
any  foreign  nation,  or  its  citizens.  Peruvian  citi- 
zens are  permitted  to  take  from  the  Chincha  Islands 
and  "  Paliellon  Pica"  without  charge  a  sufflc^nt  quan- 
tity for  the  agriculture  of  the  country  ;  but  the  gov- 
ernment is  very  careful  to  prevent  any  portion  of  it 
being  exported.  The  following  is  a  translation  of  the 
provisions  of  the  "  commercial  regulations"  of  Peru  in 
relation  to  this  guliject.  See  Dispatch  No.  98,  April 
18, 1802 : 

Chapter  1,  Article  14th.  "  It  is  not  |iermitted  to  an- 
chor in  any  of  ttie  anchorages  ut  tlie  islands,  tiie  proi)- 
erty  of  the  Republic,  without  a  written  license  from 
tlie  government." 

Art.  1.^.  "  Vessels  which  load  with  guano  for  abroad 
will  do  BO  only  at  the  Islands  of  Chincha.  Those 
loading  it  for  the  agriculture  of  the  country  will  take 
i.  from  '  Pnbellon  Pica'  or  from  the  said  islands." 

Chap.  14.  "  Kx|H>rtation." 

Art.  114.  "  (juanu  can  only  be  exported  in  vessels 
chartep.'d  iiy  the  government  or  its  agents." 

Ciiap.  '£i.  "  Conliscations,  tines,  and  otb'ir  i>enal- 
tics." 

.\rt.  21!t.  "  Vessels  anchoring  at  the  anchorages  of 
the  islands  the  property  of  the  Kepulilic,  shall  be  con- 
tiscated  ;  and  if  iicsides  guano  slioulil  lie  found  on 
Imarii,  their  C8;itaiiis  and  crew  shall  tie  delivered  over 
to  justice,  to  be  tried  as  guilty  of  robbery." 

See  also  the  decree  of  Don  Manuel  Menendez,  act- 
ing President  of  Peru,  of  the  21st  of  March,  1842,  for 
the  stringent  formalities  to  be  observed  by  Peruvian 
vessels  going  to  the  Chinclias  or  "  Puliclion  Pica"  to 
loa<l  will'  guano  for  the  agriculture  of  the  cpuntrj-. — 
Documents  to  disimtch  No.  114,  dated  Octolier  25, 
1852.  A  reference  to  my  dispatciics,  Nos.  169,  164, 
172,  187,  218,  2111,  and  2ri5,  will  show  still  further  that 
no  favors  arc  granted  in  the  exiiortation  of  guano  from 
Peru  to  other  nations  not  enjoyed  liy  the  United  States. 
You  will  pcri'eive,  tlierofore,  that  the  representation 
made  to  the  Department  mentioned  in  dispatcli  No.  15 
is  entirely  erroneous,  and  must  have  originated  in 
mere  rumor. 

I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  a  gentleman  in  Are- 
quipa  to  a  friend  in  Lima,  showing  the  manner  oi  u»ing 
guano  in  the  agriculture  of  tliut  district. 
1  hr.vo  the  honor  to  be,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

.1.  Hasiioi.ph  Ci.av. 

To  Hon.  Wm.  L.  SIakcy,  Secretary  of  State. 

AiiK(}<iiPA,  March  20,  IS.'ifi. 

Dear  Sik:  We  here  reply  tn  your  note  of  the  l.ttU 
Instant,  asking  for  information  relative  to  tiio  manner 
of  using  >;uHno  in  this  district. 

(tuano  brouglit  from  the  Chincha  Islands  to  Islay  is 
there  sold  to  the  chaereros  (farmers)  round  .Vrequipa 
at  from  four  to  six  rerU  the  fanega  :   the  fanega 
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weigh*  Ave  MTobaa,  or  slraut  139  Ibt.  The  price 
varies  from  four  to  ilx  reali ;  it  prrMnt  the  liutor 
price  i»  allied.  This  would  make  the  Knglish  tou 
worth  about  #13,  or  lay  XJ  UH.  in  Islay. 

It  is  applieil  to  two  crops  only,  niaiie  (Indhui  com) 
and  potatoes,  carefully  by  the  hand.  The  nialie, 
whea  the  plant  is  alwut  two  months  old  and  about 
three  fourths  vara  high,  one  half  a  handful  is  applied 
near  each  root.  A  lar)(er  quantity  is  said  to  lie  preju- 
dicial, by  "  bumint;  the  plant."  '1  hu  tC>>ano  is  then 
covered  with  earth,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  (by 
irrigation  I  is  applied  "  to  Hx  tlie  guano."  If  the  state 
of  the  soil  does  not  absidutely  require  it,  no  more  water 
ia  applied  until  after  six  or  eight  days. 

The  quantity  requiretl  fur  each  "  topo"  of  5U00  vares 
(about  It  acre)  is  four  fanegas,  or  say  5U0  llis.  Kor 
potatoes  the  quantity  required  is  the  same  and  is  ap- 
plied much  in  the  same  manner  as  n-gard.H  the  age  of  the 
plant,  and  a  small  quantity  of  water  "  to  llx  the  guano." 
The  stalk  of  the  |Mitati>  in  then  about  one  fourth  vara  i'l 
height,  and  the  earth  hea|>ed  up  in  ridges  the  same  aa 
in  Uritaih.  A  person  inserts  a  spade  in  the  top  of  the 
ridge  beside  each  plant,  while  the  woman  follows  pour- 
ing atiout  half  a  handful  of  guano  into  the  hole  thus 
made,  and  covering  it  with  earth,  so  that  the  ridge  re- 
mains the  same  as  liefore  tl>«  application  of  the  guano. 

To  wheat  the  application  of  guano  Is  not  up|irove<l, 
principally,  we  Iwlieve,  on  account  of  the  rankness  it 
produces  in  the  stalk,  tlicreby  deUying  the  ripening  of 
the  grain — a  point  of  great  ini|i<irtuM>'a  in  lands  where 
they  count  on  obtaining  two  crops  a  year. 

TllOMAH  Kkiinct. 

Tkr  Xtw  (juano  JtlaniU. — The  following  gives  the 
results  of  an  analysis  of  guuno  from  one  of  the  islands 
of  the  .Xmerican  Uuano  Company  : 

I  have  anslyzetl  four  samples  of  guano  lor  tlip  Amer- 
ican Uuano  Company,  taken  by  myself  from  four  par- 
cels in  a  lux  opened  hi  tlie  presence  of  the  (Ompuny, 
They  yield  as  follows  : 

Jfo.  1— Tbp  ParcM.         if       A'o.  »—Dark  SafnpU. 

Snlpliatc  of  llinn <>8'.M  I  riiusplisto  nf  lime ....     4610 

Ph<«phatc  of  llnir     .  SKX)  [  Sulph»t.<  of  Mine 19-42 

Oarlmnatr  of  limp 1-00  |i  ('tilnrl<!  nfiuMllam.    . . 

(H'nnlc  iimttcr  yield-  ji  t  arlHinsiK  of  lim«  ... 

init  amniuiila. Alt  ..  Oritsnic  matter  yii'lil 

Cblori.l  of  sodium. . . .  t'^tO         Iiik  smnionls. 

OxTil  of  Iron 1  ■«  >!  Silica  snrt  slamlna     . 


Water  with  loss. . . . 


14-81 


Total lOO-oO 

A'o.  i — Utrgt  Pitett. 

Phnsphslr  nf  llnu-. . .  Hl~.>4 

Bulphali"  of  llrm- 4'vl 

Chlorid  nf  sodium »•»« 

Oiydoflron -Tl 

OrKiinlc  nisllcr  ylclJ- 

InK  sini/luiila. *'in 

Wati>r «-*» 

Blltca  and  alumlua. . .  1'4A 


Water  with  loes. 
ToUl 100-00 

Xo.  4 — Ijova—l  Saw  pi* 

Siilphstaof  lime 64-9.^ 

I'liDsplintoofllnii    . ..  TfVi 

<"«rb'>nst«  of  limp  ...  J  14 
Urcanic  nivttar  yl«M- 

lofT  siiiniunla. .....  4-26 

<-|ilorl.l  ofiKvllum...  S-."** 

Hlllra  snd  slumlns  n'4l> 

Water  with  liiea. I«-II 


Total 


100-0(1  .     Total 100  00 

(.Signed),  Jamkh  K.  Ciiii.to.h,  Chemist. 

Nbw  VoKK.  .S'ii/«n/rty,  Junr,  7,  IM.Vi. 

Bird*  Ftrrming  tiuaiui. — M.  A.  liaimnnde,  I'rofessor 
of  Natural  llistor\'  at  Lima,  was  sent,  in  1H.'>:I,  by  the 
Peruvian  got'eniiiient,  to  tlic  Chimha  Islands,  in  order 
to  a.H<'crtsin  tlie  quantity  of  guami  existing  in  the«e 
ialands.  Iluring  a  sojonni  of  mure  timnsix  weeks,  he 
made  <ibs<>rvations  on  (lie  origin  of  the  guano  de|iosit, 
and  of  the  birds  to  whiih  it  owes  its  existence.  In 
aome  pl.tces  the  guano  defsisit  is  W  inctrrs  in  depth. 
From  the  b<Hii<  •<  of  animals,  as  well  as  from  various 
manufactured  articles  fcund  in  it,  he  concludes  that 
the  de|iO!it  U-long*  to  the  present  e|io<  h  of  the  earth's 
history.  The  birds  observed  durin,;  his  visit  were  - 
Prlrranui  majut.  Molin  ;  Carho  Uiiimardii,  Leaoon  ;  I'. 
Aliiffuia,  Urandt ;  Sulu  varitgala,  1'schudi;  SfiKfnUcut 
HumboUiii,  Meyen :  I'Utlui  anhinii.  !.in.  ;  liMptaipt 
nigra,  Iau.  ;  Larvi  Ufiditt  ii,  Tr  ihudi ;  t'ujfiiiaria  Uar- 
iKiUu,  I.«sson  :  Slrrmi  inca,  I.«sson.  These  species  do 
not  all  live  constantly  on  the  isUiida :  some  of  them 


only  appear  at  the  breeding  season.  The  palioans 
do  not  ap|>nar  to  produce  much  guano,  as  they  u|. 
most  always  inhabit  the  cliffs,  and  their  excrement  falls 
into  the  ocean.  The  same  may  lie  said  of  the  species 
of  Carbo.  The  species  of  Sula  contribute  more  to  tlii' 
deposit,  their  numbers  lieing  greater,  and  their  habita- 
tions being  more  in  the  interior  of  tho  islands.  Tlir 
«|>ecies  of  I'lotus  and  Khyncops  are  very  rare ;  those 
of  Larui  more  numerous.  The  Sternas  only  visit  tlm 
islands  to  lay  their  eggs;  but  their  numbers  are  si> 
very  great  that  they  must  contribute  in  a  great  mean. 
ur«  to  the  formation  of  guano.  'I  he  Hplicniscun 
aliounds  in  the  southern  island,  which  is  iuhabiteil 
These  birds,  not  lieing  aide  to  lly,  hollow  out  liabita- 
tions  for  themselves  in  the  guano.  The  birds  which 
produce  the  largest  quuutity  of  guano  are  the  rufli. 
uurlas:  their  number  is  incalculable. —  Year  Hm,lc  „f 
FacU,  18.57,  p.  i-H.—KJinb.  J'ltil.  Juur. 

Tho  vast  deposits  of  guunu  (called  Aiiuno — a  term  uf 
Indian  origin — by  the  I'oruvians)  on  the  Chinclin  1»|. 
Bnd.«,  alluded  to  in  tho  commencement  of  tbisarticlr  furni 
tho  chief  basis  of  the  foreign  trucle  of  IVru,  er|iecUllv 
with  the  United  St<ites.  It  has  been  duemei!  n,,t  in', 
appropriate,  theref<ire,  to  append,  in  detail,  »,Kh  otti- 
cial  and  other  reliable  information  on  this  subject  as  U 
in  the  (lossession  of  the  (lovernment.  Accordiii)»  to  a 
report  made  liv  a  commission  csjiccuilly  deputed  by  tlic 
i'eruvian  government  in  IWoil  to  survey  the  Cbinchs 
Islands,  the  quantity  of  guuno  in  the  de)iosits  nt  these 
islands  was  rj,37(i,100  Peruvian  tons,  equal  to  U  . 
0J<I,IH>8  tons  English ;  the  northern  island  cuntaluin'i> 
4,IM!»,477  tons,  the  middle  island  2,.'i05,U18  tons,  unll 
the  southern  island  .'i,(iMU,07o  tuns.  This  estimate  if 
correct,  would,  ut  the  present  rate  of  ex|M)rtutiuii— say 
about  ;i(K),000  tons  |H!r  annum — afford  to  tlie  niarkiu 
of  tlio  world  a  supply  of  guano  from  the  Chlnclus  fur 
about  forty  yeors;  after  which  iieriod  recourse  miyht 
be  had  to  the  LoIkis  and  other  islands.  In  view  of  th,, 
fact  now  generally  conceded,  that  hind  which  has  liecn 
once  manured  with  Peruvian  guano,  will  ulwava  re- 
quire that  stimulant,  it  may  lie  interesting  to  ascertain 
what  prosjiect  there  woulil  be  of  procuring  u  pcrmanful 
supply,  sulHcicMt  to  meet  the  agricultural  wanU  of  tlir 
world,  at  other  de|ioslts,  or  in  other  countries,  huiiuo,. 
ing  that  the  efforts  of  science  may  not  succeed  in  ilis. 
covering  a  sulistltute  for  that  p<ipular  fertilizer.  The 
facts  bearing  upiinthis  ini|uiryare  copied  orcnnilen.sed 
from  official  refsirts  of  tlie  I'eruvian  government  i;r 
from  ofTu'ial  communications  to  the  Department  uf 
St.ite  of  tho  I'nited  .States,  and  may,  therefore  W 
viewed  a.t  generally  correct. 

(iuano  has  licen  found  along  tho  coasts  uf  IV>ru 
Holivia,  and  Chili ;  but  the  principal  de|io>it.s  are  uiiim 
the  three  i.slands  of  Chinchu,  ne.ir  ri.-^cu,  and  the  Lolsis 
Islands,  betwi-en  I^mlmyequc  and  raita.  in  Peru. 
The  supply  of  guano  at  the  Chinclia  Island.',  sli>n>'. 
from  whence  only  the  exportation  is  |)ermltted,  csn 
not  lie  exhausted  during  the  present  century  at  leat.t. 
1  he  quantity  existing  at  the  IaiIios  is  estimated,  fmiii 
a  recent  survey  made  by  uii  Amerlcar  engineer,  to  In 
not  less  than  ■.',0()0,(HiO  of  tons,  and  o'  quality  equal 
to  that  uf  the  Chinclia  Ulaiids.  (iuunu  is  also  fnund 
in  many  rpots  along  the  uiast  of  Kuliviu.  Paci|uii>, 
in  the  de.wrt  of  AUicunia,  is  the  primlpai  liolivian  port 
for  shipping  it,  Tho  guano  is,  however,  so  mixed 
with  sund,  or  so  buried  uiid  Inaccessible,  as  to  lie 
nctrly  valueless.  It  is  like  mining  to  get  it  frura 
under  the  sunil,  and  cohts  frotii  j'll  to  j*!.'  jht  t"n  td 
put  it  <in  board.  The  first  cargoes  sent  from  there 
cost  aliout  #7  per  ton  ;  and  only  21,70-1  tons  have  l«n 
sliippcil  during  the  last  live  years,  of  which  5,!>l>.ituii< 
was  the  i|Uantity  exported  in  1817.  It  is  heconiini; 
daily  nmre  scarce  and  cx|ien.s|ve,  and  may  be  set  duwn 
as  of  little  ur.|Mrtauce,  and  n<it  llkcty  to  interfere  nith 
the  guano  of  Peru.  The  present  IJritish  contraetur* 
with  the  Peruvian  government  liavc  aIs<iHn  uncxpind 
cuutract  with  Uulivta,  under  which  they  bold  an  ex- 
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rluplve  prlTHegs  fer  the  further  nHiymenl  of  about 
10,000  tom.  They  pretend  that,  If  the  contract  were 
cdtnpl'tfd,  there  would  be  none  left.  The  late  Boliv- 
ian government,  hownver,  endeavored  u  ol)tain  ■  small 
loan  on  Its  guano,  hut  no  offer  wan  made,  upon  any 
trrmi;  thna  ahowtng  the  little  eiitepm  in  which  the 
article  i«  held,  and  how  liltle  danger  there  ia,  for  the 
moment,  of  competition  with  that  of  Peru,  flaano, 
it  may  l)e  aald,  doea  not  exist  In  Chili ;  the  small 
nimntity  of  Inferior  quality  that  was  found  there,  on 
the  liordem  of  the  desert  of  Atacama,  being  ex- 
hausted. 

Coneemlng  the  situation  and  character  of  the  de- 
posits of  guano  (htmnftfu)  In  the  republic  of  I ,  ru  : 
nearly  the  whole  coast  of  Peru,  from  the  6th  to  the 
il^t  degree  of  south  latitude— the  point  at  which  the 
River  Ix)»  empties  Its  waters  into  the  Pacific — affords 
deposits  of  guano  of  excellent  quality,  In  prodigious 
abundance,  and  promising  immense  revenue.  The 
formatlnn  of  the  Islands  and  cliffs  on  which  the  guano 
is  accumulated  is  generally  primitive  roclts,  com\)oscd 
of  granite,  horntdende,  gneiss,  quartz,  and  feldspar. 
The  guano  Is  foimd  In  layers  or  strata,  more  or  less 
thicit,  and  In  a  horizontal  direction,  though  sometimes 
thcv  jire  so  inclined  as  to  become  nearly  vortical — a 
phenomenon  which,  as  In  tlin  undulating  layers,  in- 
duces the  belief  that  tht  I'oundution  has  undergone 
nubtcrrancan  changes  subsequent  to  the  formation  of 
tlie  deposits.  As  It  is  observable  In  some  of  the  de- 
posits, that  the  guano  lies  under  masses  of  alluvia 
from  2  to  :i  yards  In  depth,  containing  impressions  of 
marine  shells,  which,  in  their  turn,  are  beneath  super- 
posed guano,  also  covered  with  sand.  It  is  prol>able 
that  they  are  of  a  date  anterior  to  the  deluge,  or  to  the 
partial  cataclysms  and  commotions  that  the  globe  has 
(Ince  experienced.  The  deposits  are,  for  the  most 
p:irt,  covered  with  a  top-crust  from  4  to  fi  inches  thick, 
though,  occasionally,  it  is  even  H  or4  feet  deep — called 
hv  naturalists  "  cnlirhr,"  composed  of  salt  and  sand. 
No  experinient.-i  have  -been  made  to  trj'  the  effect  of 
tills  substance  upon  vegetation,  but  it  probably  con- 
fciins  a  great  proportion  of  ammonia,  and  is  so  in- 
tini:itcly  connected  with  the  guano,  that,  .ilthough  this 
manure  is  found  in  the  deposits  witlumt  the  crust,  yet 
the  calirhf  is  Invariably  an  indication  of  the  existence 
of  guano.  The  color  of  guano  in  the  deposits  varies 
fpiin  white  to  bright  red,  passing  through  the  inter- 
inedinte  shades  of  light  gray,  dark  gray,  and  brown  ; 
the  last  of  which  is  mixed  with  excrement  of  the  sea- 
lion,  and  is  of  little  use  to  the  agriculturist.  The  n\>e- 
cilic  gravity  cf  guano  seems  to  !«  in  direct  proportion 
with  its  color  and  quantity,  as  the  dark  gray  and  reil- 
(lish  are  the  heaviest.  For  this  reason,  It  is  difficult  to 
ascertain  exactly  the  weight  of  a  cubic  vara  of  guanu 
of  dilferent  colors.  The  variation  in  the  experiments 
havinjf  l)een  from  1200  to  ICOO  [Xjunds,  it  was  deter- 
mine<l  to  assign  the  weight  of  half  a  ton  to  the  cubic 
vara  of  guano.  To  facilitate  the  examination  of  the 
Kuano  deposits,  It  is  proper  to  divide  them  Into  three 
grand  sections;  the sow^Acm,  embracinj;  the  coast  from 
the  iMumdary  of  Hollvla  to  Arica ;  the  reulral,  com- 
priiiing  those  lietween  .\rica  and  Callao ;  and,  finally, 
the  norlhrm,  Including  the  remainder  between  Callao 
and  Paita. 

Sniilhem  Hepotit. — i'hijmna. — ^Tlie  deposit  bearin,'' 
this  name  Is  situated  In  21°  22'  S.  lat.,  and  con- 
iii«ts  of  a  table  rock  between  2f>  and  l!0  varus  aliove 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Its  greatest  length  is  ,'to7 
varas,  by  131  varas  In  breadth,  makinj^  a  superficies 
of  4fi,767  svjuare  vara*.  The  vara  equals  ■SS.S^t  Kn- 
glish  Inches. 

//MoniV/fU.— This  deposit  lies  in  21°  18'  S.  lat.  It 
contains  four  valleys,  or  qiiebriutaa,  in  which  tlie  guano 
is- accumulated ;  the  superficies  is  1.W,2I2  squaro  vara*, 
or  .1,825,010  cubic  varus  of  guano. 

I'unia  cfe  h>bot.—A  salient  point  in  lat.  21°  6'  S.  Is 
I'.illed  by  this  name.      It  is  composed  of  mica  and 


granite.  The  guano  Ilea  In  the  T»l1«ys,  or  qvSraAu, 
In  la}'ers,  whose  mean  height  Is  from  lA  to  20  varaa. 
The  length  of  the  deposit  Is  alMUt  1600  feet.  The 
superficies  Is  equal  to  188,570  square  varM,  or  2,921,- 
580  cubic  varas  of  guano. 

Pahrllim  de  Pirn. — The  tent-shaped  appearance  and 
proximity  of  this  hill  to  the  village  of  Pica  have  given 
It  this  name.  It  is  situated  in  lat.  20°  57'  S.  The 
guano  of  this  deposit  Is  found  In  crevices  of  different 
depths,  the  superficies  being  240,801  square  varoi,  or 
5,960,000  cubic  varaa. 

Puerto  tnglh  (Kngllsh  Port)  is  at  a  little  upward  of 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  (Vom  the  Pabellon,  on  a  small  pe- 
ninsula, the  form  of  which  indicates  that  It  woa  an 
island  In  remote  ages.  The  guano  In  this  deposit 
forms  an  eminence  upward  of  500  varus  long,  by  260 
to  1)00  varas  in  breadth,  giving  a  superficies  of  150,261 
varas.  Taking  these  data  together,  with  the  mean 
height  of  the  bank,  the  quantity  may  be  estimated  at 
2,585,020  cubic  varas  of  guano. 

lalandt  nf  Iquique  and  Palillot. — To  the  north  of  the 
Pabellon  and  Puerto  Fngl^s,  in  lat.  20°  4fi'  south.  Ho 
the  Islands  of  Patillos  and  Ii|u!(|ue— the  latter  in  the 
ba}-  of  that  name.  Iloth  were  important  deposits  In 
bygone  ages,  but  they  are  now  exhausted,  and,  as 
they  contain  only  the  small  quantity  daily  left  by  the 
birds,  it  Is  all  new.  Notwithstanding  the  scarcity  of 
the  accumulation,  the  farmers  of  the  neighborhood 
take  all  the  guano  away  periodically ;  and,  as  the  re- 
generation of  tlie  dei>usits,  which,  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  supplied  the  wants  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country,  is  thus  prevented,  it  would  l)e  well  to  pro- 
hibit all  access  to  these  islands,  and  otiier  Islets  sim- 
ilarly situated  on  the  coast,  so  that  the  birds  may 
resort  to  them  without  disturbance,  and  reserves  of 
manure  be  created  for  time  of  need. 

Punin  Grande. — The  promontory  situated  in  latitude 
20°  2.'!'  south,  at  four  leagues'  distance  from  Iqulque, 
is  called  "  Punta  (irande,"  and  the  guano  in  this  do- 
posit  Is  found  in  several  valleys  facing  the  sea.  The 
nucleus  of  the  locality  Is  com|iosed  of  quartz,  inter- 
sected by  veins  of  feldspar,  more  or  less  compact, 
with  a  calcaerous  superficies.  Punta  Orande,  being  In 
proxlmitj-  to  the  Morro  of  Tarapaci,  which  is  a  kind  of 
sandy  mountain,  the  guano  in  the  dejiostt  ia  covered 
with  hcavj'  layers  of  sand,  so  that  It  would  require 
considerable  excavations  to  obtain  It.  For  this  reason, 
these  are  culled  "subterranean  deposits;"  and  It  is 
diflkult,  on  thot  account,  to  estimate  the  quantity  they 
contain.  Nevertheless,  in  the  opinion  of  experienced 
persons,  the  amount  must  be  immense.  There  are 
many  reasons,  also,  for  believing  that  these  deposits 
were  used  in  the  time  of  the  Incas ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing the  extensive  excavations  made  up  to  the  present 
time,  there  are  many  deposits  still  imtouched.  The 
quality  of  this  guano  is  very /air,  the  dominant  colors 
Iwing  reddish  and  ashy. 

Other  Depmtn. — Besides  those  already  described, 
there  are  siualler  deposits  of  white,  fresh  guano,  upon 
different  rocks  and  points  I)etween  Iqulque  and  Punta 
(irande  ;  and  at  Pisaguu,  a  small  landing-place  to  the 
north  of  the  Punta,  from  which  the  manure  is  taken 
for  the  use  of  the  coast.  There  are,  also,  localities 
belonging  to  individuals;  but  the  quantity  in  them  is 
so  inconsideraldo  as  not  to  merit  particular  mention. 
The  tutu'i  quantity  of  guano  iu  the  southern  deposits, 
or  huamran,  mriitioued  above,  may  be  estimated  ut 
l."i,842,811  cubic  varas,  or  7,921,107  tons  of  guano,  as 
exhibited  In  the  following  table  : 


I>e(»Hltii. 


Cubic  %'« 


To««.  1 

iSti^Boa 

I,91i,,VlS 
1,4BI>,T90 
'.>,fl7ii.noo 
1,'^9ii..M0 

T,W«,40T 
Centrttl  Deposit. — The  three    magnificent  deposits 


Chlpana. '       66I,«04 

."1.S2S.010 

!,92I.5>*0 
5.9.'i0.lltM) 
)i.aiW.IIM 
15,StlKU 


lluanlllas. 
Punta  clo  Ixihos. . 
Pabellon  do  I'Ica. 
Puerto  Ingli'S  ... 
Tot»l 
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formed  on  the  iilandi  of  Chlnclu,  at  12°  Hi'  south 
latitude — that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  12  miles 
ttom  Pisco — constitute  in  theinselvea  the  middle  hu- 
amtrat;  for,  although  oome  manure  is  found  on  the 
clift'^  of  Corrcdns  and  Viejosi,  and  on  the  small  is.'.and 
of  Kallesta,  it  is  fjund  u|)on  f  oints  visildy  inarco!'- 
slble,  and  the  entire  qimntity  does  not  'unount  to 
30,000  tons'  weight.  An  no  one  is  ignorant  that  the 
islands  of  Chincha  form  the  riches  of  Peru,  nnJ  that 
the  guano  sent  to  foreign  markets  is  extracted  fh>m 
them,  and  tlint  the  <iuant!ty  accumulated  there  is 
greater  than  in  nil  tlie  hnanrraa  colloctivoty,  it  U 
deemed  adniiHsilile  tu  enlarge  somewhat  upon  the  pm> 
duce  of  thi  se  islands. 

The  Chincha  Islands,  wlien  compared  one  with 
another,  diffor  very  little  in  their  general  (•liar»c<er. 
They  rise  gradually  from  the  sea  to  a  (mint  or  ridge 
which  is  ulmut  100  vara*  (or  800  feet)  above  the  level 
of  the  ocean.  Their  geological  structure  consists  of 
well  characterized  granite,  and  the  guano  :a  found  de- 
posited in  parallel  layers  <ir  strata,  ^aryin:;  at  times  to 
undulating.  The  predominant  colors  ar.  v.ark  gray, 
light  gray,  ash  colored,  dirty  white,  and  rmldish 
brown.  The  color,  however,  does  not  mear  to  lie 
hidicative  of  the  quality  of  the  guanc  lio  same 

fecundating  principle  exists,  whatever  jiay  lie  the 
color  of  the  costing.  Neverthideo?.  tlie  lighter-col- 
ored guano  contains  the  greater  quisntity  of  amnuniia. 
Pun;  ammonia  lias  l)een  found  at  the  Chinclios,  which 
substance  i.^  nearly  white. 

Notwithstanding  that  nearly  nil  tlie  hminfrrit  are 
covered  witli  a  inechanioal  crust  called  "  nitiihe"  ^cal- 
culus),  those  nt  the  Chinchis  are  au  excejition  to  the 
general  rule,  as  the  guano  is  pure,  even  nt  the  ,  up<)r- 
tices  ;  uiid  the  thoiuuinds  of  liirds  wbicli  priMliiccil  ti  chh 
veins  of  wealth  Imilt  their  nests  in  excavation-,  nis  'e 
by  them  in  (lie  deposits.  Tlio  deiHisits  in  question 
were  ni«asur«d  in  lR4i,  by  Don  .Iopo  Villa,  and  also 
tiy  SvQur  Uiven>  four  years  later.  Tlie  former  calcu- 
laUti  the  quautity  at  Mi,U00,iiO0  tons ;  the  latter  re- 
duced this  estimate  by  two  thinis;  and  to  explain  the 
cause  of  the  oiiurinous  iliffervnco  lietweun  tlieir  t-alcu- 
latious,  he,  sjiys  :  "The  mean  lieigbl  of  p  hf  salient 
points  of  the  islaml  is  1(1  varas,  and  of  the  |i.irt  <  at  the  | 


greatest  distam-o  ftxiro  the  shore,  20  \dras;  and  It  is 
only  in  the  cei.tral  (atrts  lliat  thu  dopili  nf  the  guano 
is  -10  varas.  Senor  Villa  bvlieveil  tliut  the  amount  of 
the  siiccesMve  cuttings,  up  to  the  prini'i|ial  one,  w.is  10 
varaa,  wherea.-.  it  did  not  excenl  io ;  and  to  this  lie 
added  40  more,  for  the  princi|>al  cuttings.  A  grand 
mittake;  for,  odinittiug  it  as  u  proliabU- term  on  which 
to  l>ajt«  a  calculation,  it  were  requireil  tliat  tliis  central 
cutting  shuulil  ext«'nd  in  a  uniform  !a  er  to  the  very 
siiore,  prcaantliig  a  depth  of  m)  varas.  And,  not  con- 
tent with  this  ii>  iwrUile,  ho  added  that  there  were 
points  still  higher,  where,  according  to  bis  opinion,  the 
giianii  mi.  t  In"  IiMi  varus  deep,  or  more,  when  (he 
isUads  thriiuclvea  are  scarcely  as  high  aliuvo  the  level 
ot  the  ocean!" 

After  malting  the««  oliservations,  and  ailding  that  he 
hail  excavated  at  the  bottom  of  the  deefiest  cutting  only 
three  vanuU>furo  coming  to  tlie  ro<K,  -Mr.  Kivero  gives 
tk"  foihiwing  as  an  approximate  «stiinut<'  of  the  quan- 
tity of  guano  contained  in  the  tlinw  i»!.inils  of  <  hiiuba : 

(>*We  r*nM.  T,HM. 

NoHhem  Island 1.\Kin,onn    or      T,<lno,isin 

Mbldlu iittsMino    "      t.tAo.ncm 

:.    Duatbcni Mtn.!*)"     "      4.«t«).«00 

Total M,MW,000     "     KWiyiOtl 

This  ststement,  thervfore,  shows  that  the  itlindi  nf 
rhinchn  contain,  upon  a  reasonable  admeasurement,  at . 
letat  1H,2.'((I,000  tons  of  g^ixno. 

\iitiMfm  lirpntilt. — These  are,  without  doubt,  Infe-  i 
riof  to   those  already  desiTiliwl,  as  they  are,  for  th" 
moat    part,  u|»<m    small   islands.    ver>-    low,  snd    con-  ' 
»tantly  l>eaten  liy  the  winds  from  every  quarter;  and  j 
tbr  layer*  of  guano  are  tuoally  not  very  deep,  awl  are  I 


ftaquently  mixed  with  sand.  In  their  present  state 
the  Northern  Depo.sits  would  yield  barely  sufficient 
guano  to  supply  the  foreign  demand  for  a  very  few 
years ;  but  the  qmility  Ir  good  and  they  have  become 
the  resort  of  the  innumerable  clouds  of  birds  which 
(Wgbtened  from  the  south  and  centre  hy  the  increased 
commerce  along  the  coast,  have  taken  rafkige  in  those 
aolitarj-  places.  This  part  of  the  coasC  is  destined  to 
renew  the  sources  of  public  wealth,  when  the  springs 
which  are  tued  to-day  shall  be  dried  up  and  exhausted. 
The  islands  to  the  north  may  be  divided  into  four 
heads,  and  the  I^silios  de  Sierra  are  first  in  importance. 

The  IaiIhis  de  Sierra  lio  25  miles  south-west  of  Lain- 
Iwyeque,  In  latitude  h°  6'  1)0"  south.  The  group 
consists  of  one  large  island,  and  three  (rocky)  sinull 
islets  adjacent  to  it.  The  principal  island  is  an  im- 
menso  oval,  narrowihg  toward  the  centre  and  north. 
The  rocks  are  only  partially  and  verj'  unequally  cov- 
cred  with  guano ;  the  dejiofits  lioing  interrupted  liy 
points  of  rock  and  ravines.  Estimating  togetlior  all 
the  manure  found  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  on 
the  jaiint  called  "Punts  ("orcobaui ,"  and  the  imlnt 
op|K)site  t..  islet  "  Felix  (ioiiiales,"  the  quantity  <« 
about  l.W,!»()0  cubic  varas,  or  <5,4&0  tons.  A  ii|>  h 
proniontor.'  iqion  the  island  is  called  the  "  Puntn  t'or- 
cobada,"  fn.n,  its  peculiar  shape.  The  8U|i«Mi('(>s  i, 
extremely  irregular,  and  contains  a  large  quantit\'  of 
whitish  guano,  apparently  of  recent  formation;  tlie 
stratum  is  not  deep,  but  is  of  very  lino  <|uality.  '{\\f 
structure  of  this  locality  is  very  favorable  for  the  ac. 
cumulation  of  guano;  and  as,  in  adilition  to  this,  it  is 
protected  from  the  winds,  and  as,  moreover,  the  \AiHi 
congregate  to  it  in  greater  numliers  then  to  any  other 
place  ill  the  section  now  iM'ing  descrilied,  there  is  every 
reason  to  hope  th:it  it  will  liecome,  in  time,  a  vein  of 
great  iin|Hirtance.  The  superliciai  extent  of  the  I'unta 
("orcobada  is  11;!,!>10  square  varas.  or  224,7(i0  cubic 
varas,  equ.tl  to  about  112,H80  tons  of  guano. 

Ishftd  nf  Un-mtjn.—Xt  the  distance  of  HOO  yanls  to 
the  west  of  the  main  island,  and  connected  by  reefs  of 
rucks  which  are  unde,  water  at  high  tide,  lies  the  inlet 
of  llcrmeja,  in  the  form  nf  n  s|>atula.  Its  len^'th  \* 
W'%  varas  ;  lireadih,  220 ;  height,  ilO  to  !l,j  varus.  It 
is  covered  with  an  abundant  deposit  of  guano,  uf 
excellent  quality,  and  has  the  crust  of  Balt|ietre,  »o 
coi.iinon  in  tlie  southern  huminriv.  The  area  of  the 
llcrmeja  is  .'»2,'.)2li  s(|iiare  varas ;  its  greatest  ileptli.  ;!il 
feet ,  and  the  quantity  of  giiniio  found  therein  is  ulwiit 
ill7,.'>i>ti  cubic  varas  ;  equal  to  '.58,7"H  Ions. 

Tkr  Intel  of  Frli.r  (lmualt»  is  ono  mile  distant  frum 
the  I'unta  i'oniibuda,  to  tl.e  south-west.  It  U  VU 
vans  long,  70  ImiaJ,  and  K>  varas  above  the  levul  nf 
tlie  ocean.  The  giinno  found  on  it  is  of  tlie  vi>ry  beiii 
quality,  fn>ni  4  to  .'i  varus  in  dc|ith.  The  area  Is  tkUl) 
s<|iiaro  \'aras,  or  2i>,200  cubic  varas,  equal  lo  1S,OOU 
tons  of  guano. 

('o/<  rn</» />/r«.— This  islet  is  situated  to  the  south- 
east of  the  main  inland,  and  is  li.'lti  varus  kiig,  Ist) 
bruad.  and  2.^  to  M  varus  above  the  level  of  the  o<'e:iii. 
The  riM'k  is  entirely  covered  with  guano,  tr  tlio  ile|illi 
of  ;i'.>  feet.  The  color  of  the  guano,  as  the  name  oi  tlie 
island  imlicalcs,  is  niddlsh  ;  but  toward  the  centre  of  it 
the  layers  are  ('ray  anil  n«h-<olor«'d,  witli  a  strong mlur 
of  nniincnia,  Iiiiiiiense  flocks  of  birds  congregste  at 
the  island,  to  buibi  their  nests  in  the  guano  and  in  tho 
caverns.  The  su|><>r(ici»l  ineasii,'*  of  the  guano  L< 
31,1)10  square  vuros,  or  2^,ltOO  cubic  varas,  equal  tu 
llH.II.'-itimi). 

The  redilt  of  the  aduteasnrement  of  the  |,rlii<i|wl 
island,  and  the  rocky  islets  lying  near  it,  gives  tlie  fnU 
lowing  as  llie  quantity  uf  guano  at  the  Liilios  de  Si<>rrs : 

ChLIc  «Mrft«,  T.ll. 

I>rlni'i|«l  l«lsn<l« t AO.IMM  or  TA.4,VI 

'^inUCoicnhMla W4.70O  "  lIlKsd 

IsU  Ibirimja. 8I7..^M  '•  K.nIiS 

Fsll(<    Miutles W.HV  "  18,11111 

Islet  Colurwlo lM,.tOil  «  I  is.l.lo 


Total I»6,nc 
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QU4. 
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I,(Aot  dt  Fuma.—'i-WQ  idands,  lying  in  7°  8'  sonth 
latitude,  are  known  by  the  name  of  Lobos  de  Jb'uera, 
Tbey  are  oeparated  from  eac>  other  by  a  channel  not 
more  than  180  feet  in  breadth,  iimnlng  north-east  and 
djuth-west.  The  furnation  is  slate ;  8U])ertlcles  ver}' 
irregular.  There  is  an  nbundance  of  guano,  co  all 
appearance  mixed  w'th  the  excrement  of  sea-lions, 
(lobos),  which  lire  very  numerous.  Immense  floclis  o' 
liirik  (chiefly  divers)  frequent  thcjin  islands.  As  the 
northorn  is  not  easily  accessible,  ( lio  public  engineer 
could  only  survey  the  southern  ouo.  According  to 
his  estimate,  the  latter  lias  an  area  of  292,880  square 
varas,  aud  the  body  of  guano  it  containi  is  531.-' 36 
cubic  vsrar ,  or  265,748  tons. 

Islands  o/Guaiape. — These  two  islands  are  8itur.ted 
in  8°  36'  south  latitude,  at  about  live  miles  from  the 
coast.  Tliey  are  of  gtunito,  ard  ri.se  out  o*"  the  ocean 
to  the  height  of  600  foet.  The  northern  island  con- 
tains guuno;  but  being  pyramidal  in  form,  groat 
quantities  are  Idown  olf  l)y  the  winds.  Notwithstanding 
tlio  periodical  loss,  there  are  stilt  about  159,(i00  cubic 
varus  of  guano  remaining,  or  an  estimated  quantity  of 
79,801)  tons 

/.ilaiiil  iif  SatUa.— The  island  of  Santa  lies  in  9°  11' 
5"  south,  and  contains  only  a  few  tons  of  guuno  of 
recent  formation.  Altliough  it  may  not  ho  iuteresting 
at  present,  it  is  probably  destined  to  become  of  great 
impiirtanee.  According  to  the  reports  madp  by  the 
fishormon  who  visit  tliis  islanil,  the  su|>erflcies  of  the 
island  was  a  bare  rock,  unfrequented  by  birds  some  15 
nr  20  years  ago.  The  aspect  is  different  at  prctent. 
Tlie  guano  begins  to  accumulate ;  clouds  of  birds 
resort  to  the  island ;  and  its  vast  area,  not  long  since 
silent  and  deserted,  will,  wi  'luut  doubt,  beconn' the 
centre  of  new  deposits,  prepared  by  Providence  for 
future  generations. 

/sliinJ  (^ FeiTul :  situat"-'  :;;  latitude  9°  7'  south,  of 
u  triangular  form,  and  contains  an  area  of  61,400  cubic 
varus. 

In  addition  to  tlie  deposits  aliove  enumerated,  guano 
Is  sUo  found  in  small  (luantitios  on  tlie  island  of  Mala- 
brigo,  In  latitude  7°  19'  south,  San  Alurtln,  or  Uoflu 
Maria,  11°  4';  Maasroque,  11°  2f'i  IVsi  adores,  11° 
4«';  Las  llormigos,  11°  66';  Kl  I'elado,  11°  85'. 

The  quantities  of  guauu  contained  in  the  nouhern 
deposits  i.s  sliowu  l)y  the  following  table  : 


of  th«  markets  of  the  United  States  and  England  fur 
about  20  years,  at  the  present  rate  of  exportation.        i, 

Qx.iKr.M.  Tablk  or  Tna  Drposits  or  Quaho. 


SmMou. 

{               D<|><»IU. 

Tol* 

Chlpana 

980,602 

l,918.60e 

1,460,790 

2,97^000 

1,292,M0 

7,600,000 

A,4M,aOO 

4,200,000 

477,86S 

268,748 

79,800 

80,700 

nuanlllas 

Puntade  Itohat 

Pabollondo  Pica.... 

Puerto  Infills 

North  Island 

Middle    "     

Sooth      "     

I^obos  do  TIerra 

tobosilo  Fuora 

central 

Northern. 

Total 

Ferrol 

a7,0S&,SO8 

Dipodlt. 


Cubit 


Tom. 


TobiM  (le  Tlorra 9M,716  477.S68 

r^>b(«  ito  Kuora,  or  do  Afuera. .  I       IWI,486    1  268,743 

UUttispo lA0,8flO    I        7»,S00 

Forrol |        6M'W    I        «0,7U0_ 

ToUl !  1.'<W.S'«I  1  88t,lUl 

It  raay  be  added  to  the  foregoing,  that,  according 
to  the  report  of  a  now  commission  itpiminted  to  e.xaiii- 
inc,  survey,  and  report  upon  the  guano  di>|)<>sits,  it 
ap|ieurs  that  there  wore  not  more  than  H,(MM),000  tons 
of  guano  renmining  at  the  Cbinchas  in  IH&I.  [This 
estimate,  it  hiw  been  stated,  was  underrated  design- 
edly.] Tha  Peruvian  guveriunent  lius  not  yut  olli- 
rially  puldish-id  tliis  r-j., 't,  but  tlio  information  has 
been  given  in  the  leruviau  >'owspU|K(rM.  If  tlio  state- 
ment lie  correct,  the  i(uuntlty  accumulated  at  those  is- 
lands would  b«  only  sulHcient  to  supply  thn  demands 


The  following  pi.ssagc,  translated  ftnm  an  article  in 
the  "  Meniagero"  a  newspaper  published  in  Lima, 
affords  interestin;;  information  on  the  subject  of  guano 
deposits,  of  late  date  : 

"  Mr.  Rivero  examined,  scientifically,  the  principal 
deposits  nf  guano  known  on  t'le  coast  at  that  time ; 
and  his  statement  in  other  researches  in  which  lie  has 
l>eon  engaged  having  proved  correct,  reliance  may  !« 
placed  on  his  report.  Since  then,  other  deposits  of 
guuno  have  been  discovered,  especially  in  '  Independ- 
ence Hay,'  l>eyond  Pisco,  where  tlio  quantity  is  said  to 
equal  that  of  the  Chinclia  Islands.  No  regular  sur- 
vey has  been  made  of  this  deposit,  and  it  is  surprising 
that  the  government  should  lie  bo  dilatory  in  obtain- 
ing minute  information  in  a  matter  of  such  vital  im- 
portnnco  to  its  credit  and — it  may  be  said — to  its  very 
e.xistonce.  Making  allowance  for  any  exaggerations 
in  the  reports,  it  can  be  safely  asserted  that  the  quan- 
tity of  guuno  existing  in  the  de|)o8its  on  the  coasts  of 
Peru  is  siilFicient  to  supply  the  demands  of  foreign 
markets  for  a  centurv  to  come,  particularly  as  it  is 
probable  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  re- 
searches of  Science  muy  discover  in  other  substances  a 
fructifying  principle,  which  will  servo  as  a  substitute 
for  this  sint^ulur  product." 

The  guuno  from  the  islands  of  Lobos  has  been  re- 
cently analyzed  by  Mr.  Kaymondi,  an  Italian  chemist 
employed  by  the  Peruvian  goveniment  for  the  pur- 
pose. Annexed  is  a  statement  showing  its  cumpusi- 
tion  as  compared  with  that  from  the  islands  of  Chin- 
chu,  fhiiii  i'utagoniu,  and  from  Saldunha  Hay.  The 
strength  and  value  of  guuno  are  estimated  by  the  pro- 
portion of  ammonia  and  pliofphiitcs  It  contains.  That 
from  the  Lobos  Islaii.l.''.  Iherefure,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  the  three  suiiiplus,  is  more  valuable  fur  ag- 
ricultural purposes  thun  that  of  Patagonia  or  that 
from  .Suldhana  Ituy.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Peruvian 
government  to  discredit  the  I.<iIh>8  guano,  so  that  it 
may  l>e  kept  out  of  the  market  until  the  deposits  on 
ti><.)  Chinchu  Islands  shall  have  been  exhausted.  The 
samples  employed  for  the  analysis  were,  consequently, 
taken  from  near  the  top  of  the  Iai!m>s  de|iosils,  and  are 
not  a  fair  specimen  of  the  product  of  the  islands.  The 
lower  layers  arc,  undonlitedly,  of  better  quality ; 
and  althougli,  d'.iibtless,  interior  to  the  best  from  the 
islands  of  Cliliu'ha,  it  is  (till  more  valuable  thun 
I  any  other  manure  timt  can  b«  furnished  at  the  sume 
I  price :  , 
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The  foUowiag  table  exhiblti  the  number  of  tons  of 
PeruvUn  goano  exported  to  and  sold  in  the  United 
States  and  Great  Uritaia  during  the  years  1851  and 
1862,  together  with  the  expenses  of  agency,  f'eight, 
etc,  and  the  net  proceeds  to  the  Peruvian  treasur}- : 

Balm  or  Pkbutian  Quamo  DUBwa  rna  Ysaks  18ftl  and 

1852. 


W. 

Orou 

Kzimhim. 

tn  18SI. 
United  States.. 
Qroat  Britain.. 

22.0«t 
t«8,868 

110,S»1 

47,529 
I4I.W« 

["189,498 

tl,01S,4SA 
8,9I4,f.9«i 

t4T2,019 

«,ia6,«8fl 

»«,698,7U4 

t94fi.»18 
.S.889,9•J.^ 

*548.46(l 

1,847,90R 

Total 

/nl8Sl 
United  8tatoa.. 
Great  Britain.. 

«i,162.96l 

MlS.l'W 

t8,4^,U9« 

tX,89l,871{ 

11.207,04: 
2,97fi.l40| 

ToUl 

«4,2$\918  |4,1»>2,188! 

The  total  importation  of  guano,  into  the  United 
States  during  the  eight  years  ending  June  30,  1856, 
was  495,047  tons.  The  lurgofit  importations  were  from 
Peru,  and  the  smallest  from  Africa.  In  1C54,  the  im- 
portations of  guano  nearly  quadrupled  those  of  any 
preceding  year,  and  exceeded  those  of  1865  by  1888 
tons.  The  numl)er  uf  American  Vt!ss«i8  and  their  ton- 
nage dispatched  from  the  Chinrha  Islands  each  month 
in  1863,  and  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  1854,  is 
stated  as  follows : 


Janoarx,  1858. . 

Ftbruiry 

March 

April 

f^y 

June.- 


Total  In  six  month*. . 


JnIy,18S» 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total  In  six  months. . 

Total  tot  VU»  yoitx . . . 


Jannary,  1854 
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March 

April 

»r 

June. 

ToUl  In  six  moiitbs. 
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9_ 
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t,00B 
4,040 
10,878 
11,144 
10,850 


41,182 

14.424 
I0,6«« 
12,S16 
«l,«!tl 
1^474 
18,968 


•5,(58 


187,186 

16,9«7 
1(I,1M 
M,47t 
10.004 
7J5S8 
4,&5> 


120,718 


The  numlx-r  and  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels  from 
the  Chincha  Islands  to  the  I'nited  States  during  the 
same  periiMlx,  and  the  countries  to  which  they  be- 
longed, is  given  aa  follows : 


I  •■Mb. 


BrlUslL I  W 

.Uateh 4 

'Chilian « 

Hvedlth  '   '..I  I 

|Hambnr( I  1 

I  Total  fw  year  88 


11,»84 

1,018 

l,n«l 

ttft 

400 

iH,A«e 


CMatriu. 

foMW 

British 

8wp<IUb 

Vorwrgton..   . 

Peruvian 

Dutch 

T.ital6mo's. 

8,418 
262 
879 
MO 
64ft 

ft.44tl 

8aie,  frpo/iation,  fie.,  nf  guimv. — As  the  system  of 
exportslion  and  sale  of  guan»  is  complicated,  and  not 
geuerally  understtKMl  in  the  I  lutml  States,  it  ban  lieen 
thought  pMper  to  ciindennr,  from  reliable  suurvea, 
chlell}  ulficial,  all  the  facts  relating  to  the  suliject 
which  are  In  posavssbm  of  the  .State  l>e|Hirtment. 

The  expense  of  loatling  guano  at  the  t'liiniha  Is- 
lands is  about  'I  dolisrs  |ier  ton,  including  the  cost  of 
l>aga  for  a  gmuml  tier  in  every  vessel ;  but  tills  cost 
may  increase  to  a  msximuni  of  3  dollars,  (lerhaps,  as 
the  distance  from  the  place  of  de|Hisit  to  llie  vessel 
incraaaes.  The  frei^rhtii  have  lieen  as  high  as  30  dol- 
lar* per  ton ;  but  the  ini  rrased  navigation  in  the  !*»• 
ciflc,  <wn«ei|urnt  U|Hin  the  anjuisition  of  Califoniia  by 
the  I'nited  States,  hu  re<luep<t  this  sum  to  20  and  ]•'> 
dollars,  and  •VMt  to  as  low  aa  \'i  dullars. 


The  exportation  of  the  article  to  England  first  com* 
manned  in  1826,  but  waa  tried  merely  as  an  experi- 
ment, it  was  not  until  more  than  13  years  subse- 
quently that  guano  was  considered  an  article  of 
commerce;  indeed,  it  would  seem,  that  even  at  that 
peril  .  the  great  importance  and  value  of  this  fertii. 
ixer  were  not  well  understood  by  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment; for  it  appears  that  the  Chincha  Islands 
and  all  the  guano  found  npon  them,  were  then  sold 
for  the  sum  of  (60,000 — a  sale  which,  had  it  not  been 
subsequently  annulled  by  judicial  proceedings,  would 
have  placed  the  agriculturists  of  the  world  at  the 
mercy  of  an  irrcsiKjnsible-  monopoly  of  individual 
stock-jobbers.  The  tirst  guano  contract  was  then 
made  with  the  Peruvian  gcvemment  by  the  same  pur- 
ties  whose  purchase  of  the  islands  had  just  been  can- 
celed; and  in  less  than  a  year  this  contract  was 
merged  in  another  made  in  February,  1842,  providing 
for  a  loan  of  (626,000,  in  consideration  of  the  exclu- 
sive privilege  of  shipping  126,000  tons  within  6  yearsi. 
In  July,  1847  (after  the  expiration  of  the  tirst  con- 
tract), another  was  made  by  the  same  parties,  provide 
ing  for  a  loan  of  #600,000  in  cash  and  (100,000  in 
scrip  (equal  to  #616,000  in  cash) — in  all,  #700,0U0 
good  money — in  consideration  of  the  privilege  of  ex- 
porting only  to  Europe  40,000  tons  within  six  months. 
In  Uecemlier,  of  the  same  year,  a  third  contract 
was  entered  into  with  the  same  parties  who  had  nego- 
tiated the  two  former,  by  which,  in  consideration  of 
the  privilege  of  shipping  100,000  tons  of  guano,  a  now 
loan  was  eUVs-ted  of  #850,000.  The  princ'pal  stipu- 
lations of  this  contract  were  as  follows :  The  loan  was 
to  lie  paid — #400,000  in  cash,  and  the  balance  in 
monthly  payments  of  #50,000,  the  contractors  were 
to  enjoy  the  exclusive  privilege  of  exporting  to  any 
or  all  parts  of  the  world  100,000  tons,  register  meas- 
urement— e({Ual  to  nearly  140,000  actual  measure- 
ment. The  time  allowed  for  the  shipment  of  the 
1U0,(K)0  tons  was  limited  to  18  months  from  ,lune, 
1848,  allowing  an  extension  of  the  time  (witliout 
exclusive  privilege),  in  case  a  sufllcient  number  of 
vessels  could  not  be  chartered  to  convey  the  whuls 
quantity  within  that  |>eriod.  Thu  guano  wuk  to  he 
consigned  directly  to  the  contractors  in  Kngluiid,  or  to 
their  agents  elsiewhere.  The  guano  was  to  be  sold  for 
account  of  the  Peruvian  government,  the  contnctors 
being  authorized  to  charge  the  usual  conmiissiun  and 
guaranty'  (aliout  i  \mt  cent,  on  gross  sales),  and  an 
interest  of  5  pur  cunt.  u|ion  all  expenses,  including 
freights  lulvauced  in  Kiiglund  or  elsewhere.  The  pay- 
ment of  the  loan  of  #850,1)00  (tlie  pound  xterllng 
lieing  computml  at  #.i),  with  interest  at  the  rate  of  1 
|)er  cent,  per  month,  is  provided  for:  (ir»t,  fniin  tlio 
balances  of  account  existing  in  favor  of  the  Peruvian 
government  on  the  books  of  the  contractor.*  (that  i*, 
balances  arising  from  the  fonner  contractn);  and  sec- 
ond, from  the  net  prtM-eeda  of  the  sales  of  guano  ship- 
ped under  the  contract ;  one  fourth  part  of  the  net 
piocecd.t  to  Iw  accounted  for  in  the  scrip  of  the  (jov- 
emment,  at  par  value,  with  the  interest  added.  This 
scrip,  with  the  accruing  interest  added,  cost  the  iim- 
tractors.  it  is  state<l,  alwiut  10  cents  to  the  dollar. 

How  nmch  the  contractors  realized  from  this  con- 
tract of    December,    1817,   can   not    well    lie   known. 
The  following  estimate,  however,  ha.s  been  m.idu: 
lirou  ulesof  IHil,iO0  tons  of  gusnu,  at  |rsi  pur  Iciii 
(tAJWO.iHIUI,  iin  which  tlii'CoiiinilMlnii,  cit  4  par 

cent,  was liliO.OOO 

Katlmateil  net  pmce<-''  >  at  |2<i  per  ton,  at  which 
one  fourth  port  >  ^H-ountoil  t^>t  to  the  k»v- 
erunient  In  Its  nu ..  scrip,  cuitlnx  Ili»  contract- 
ur<  (With  Inti-n^t  a<tdi<li  about  10  cents  per 
•lollsr,  lesvlMK  a  profit  of  90  per  rent,  un  the 

whole  amount    aay  llViO,!**! M.'i.noo 

I'rulMblo  itain  In  cxelisnge  (st  V>  per  pound  aler- 
llnir)  at  least  10  per  cent,  on  total  net  proceeds 
——y  on  |2,«)0,0«0 280,000 

ToUl  esi;nialed  pr.>llL II.IIW.OOO 

It  appean,  theu.  that  the  total  kMUt  ou  guano,  and 
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tb«  numbw  of  ton*  contracted  for,  np  to  the  year 
1848,  were : 

Tons. 

February,  1842 1685,000,  with  privUogo  of  126,000 

Joly.lSiT T00,000        "  "  40,000 


0eo«mb«T,  184T. 


850,000 


100,000 


Total  loans t2,07S,000       ToUl  guano. .  266,000 

Subsequently  to  the  contract  of  December,  1147, 
another  was  made,  by  which  the  consignment  o>'  all 
);iiiino  shipped  to  En(;land  and  the  continent  of 
Kurope  from  December  18,  1849,  to  December  18, 
18,')1,  was  conceded  to  the  same  parties,  and  a  siill 
Inter  contract  was  entered  into  by  the  Peruvian  min- 
ister in  England,  on  behalf  of  his  government,  guAr- 
antying  to  the  London  house  of  Gibbs  &  Co.  th? 
consignments  of  all  guano  shipped  to  Orcat  Britain 
and  the  continent  of  Europe,  with  tic  excep*'n  of 
Franco  and  Spain,  from  Decemboi  )■',,  .'.Hoi  De- 
comber  18,  1855.  By  these  latter  ointr.  ,  ,  loans 
were  made,  at  different  times,  amounting,  .ii  .he  ag- 
gregate, to  aliout  $2,000,000 ;  the  last  loan  of  f  1,200,- 
000  being  at  a  reduced  interest  of  5  per  cent.  In  both 
the  last  contracts,  the  London  house  of  Gibbs  and  Co. 
were  made  the  agents  for  the  payment  of  th>^  Peru- 
vian l>onds  held  in  England,  amounting  in  1850,  bacli 
interest,  etc.,  to  about  $i0,000,000.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  one  half  the  proceeds  of  the  guano 
sold  there  is  now  appropriated.  The  consumption  of 
guano  in  Great  Britain  and  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  estimated  at  about  90,000  tons  annually. 

The  first  shipment  of  guano  to  the  United  States 
was  made,  it  is  stated,  in  1846.  In  184(i,  the  Pem- 
vian  government  contracted  for  the  building  of  n  war 
steamer,  and  appropriated  the  proceeds  of  5,000  tons 
to  the  payment  thereof.  In  the  contract  witli  Gibbs 
&  Co.,  of  December  22,  1847,  it  will  lie  rememl)ercil 
that  the  exclusive  privilege  of  shipping  guano  to  nil 
purts  0?  the  world  was  conceded  ti>  that  firm,  ■""liis 
v^»  the  first  contract  liy  virtue  of  which  guano  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Uixin  its  expiration 
(December  18,  184!l).  the  Peruvian  C^ongress,  by  an 
act  of  .lanuary  26,  1850,  authorized  tlie  Executive 
to  contract  for  a  loan  of  #J)84,000,  to  l)e  paid  from 
the  Kules  made  in  the  United  .States,  and  tlie  Min- 
ister of  Finance  advertised  for  proposals.  Bids  were 
immeillately  sent  in  from  five  American  houses  of 
undoubted  responsibility.  One  of  these  bids  pro- 
posed the  purchase  of  60,000  register  tons  of  giiuno 
at  the  Chincha  Islands,  at  $20  per  ton,  to  l>e  ship- 
ped within  6  years ;  advancing  the  loan  of  $H84,- 
000  nt  6  per  cent,  interest,  with  the  viauiil  articles 
re^iihiting  the  commissiims,  exclusive  privilege,  char- 
tering vessels,  etc.  This  proposal,  guarantying  to 
tlie  I'oruvion  government  J20  per  ton  (all  previous 
contracts  not  yielding  to  tlio  government  more  tlian 
f  15  net),  was  tlie  most  advantageous  that  luid  been 
made  so  far;  yet  it  was  rejected,  through  the  influ- 
ence of  European  competitors,  and  the  loan  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  house  of  (iiblw  &  Co.,  at  fi  per  cont. 
interest,  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales  in 
(•rest  Hritain. 

There  had  been  no  formal  cession,  since  the  termi- 
nation (December  18,  1849),  of  the  contract  of  De- 
cember 22,  1847,  of  the  right  of  the  market  in  the 
Unite<l  States,  until  the  contract  made  with  Ihirrcda 
and  others.  Special  licenses  liave  been,  from  time  to 
time,  grunted  by  the  Execn  ■  o  to  (Jiblis  &  Co.  ;  and 
this  firm  have  therefore  continued,  thniugb  their 
agents,  to  control  the  consignmentit  as  much  as  ever. 
The  Peruvian  government  seems  unwilling  t4)  enter 
into  any  arrangements  lither  to  sell  at  a  fixed  price 
at  the  islands,  or  that  the  article  should  be  sold  in  the 
United  States  at  a  fixed  price,  and  that  a  suflicient 
supply  ihnuld  be  always  in  the  inarliet.  'I'lie  coun- 
tries to  which  guano  is  exported  from  the  islanil'i,  by 
virtue  of  these  several  contracts,  are:  the  United 
States,  Oreit  Britain,  France,  Spain,  the  Mauritius, 


China,  the  West  Tndies,  and  Venezuela.     Tn  the  VnU  : 
ted  States,  the  agents  are  Barreda  &  Brother  in  Balti- 
more, and  J.  W.  Riley  in  New  York;  Great  Britain, 
Messrs.  Gibbs  &  Co.,  who  also  have  the  agency  in  ' 
Belgium  and  Sardinia ;  for  the  Mauritius,  Kendall  ft  ' 
Co. ;  for  Spain,  Murrieta  &  Co.  of  London ;  for  China, 
Sevilla  &  Co.,  of  Lima.     The  agency  of  the  West 
Inuies  is  intrusted  to  Barreda  &  Brother ;  and  that  of 
Venezuela,  under  a  recent  contract,  to  Don  Leoca<'.io 
Guzman,  the  envoy  of  that  republic  in  Lima.     All  ' 
these  agents  are  paid  commiasions,  var^Hng  from  6  to  ' 
7^  per  cent.,  for  selling  guano,  freighting  vessels,  etc.   ] 
They  are  also  allowed  interest,  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
cent.,  upon  all  sums  of  money  advanced  to  the  gor-  ' 
omment.  ' ' 

These  contracts  claim  a  general  interest  in  the  Uni- 
ted States,  as  throwing  light  upon  the  complicated 
system  which  regulates  the  exportation  and  sale  of 
guano ;  but  the  contract  for  supplying  the  United 
States  themselves,  possesses  more  immediate  interest 
to  the  consumers  in  this  country,  and  demands  a  brief 
additional  notice — the  facts  and  statements  being 
copied  or  condensed  from  reliable  sources. 

The  contract  between  the  Peruvian  government 
and  Messrs.  Barreda  &  Brothers,  for  the  exclusive 
export  and  sale  of  guano  in  the  United  States  during 
5  years,  was  concluded  on  the  22d  of  August,  1851. 
According  to  its  stipulations,  the  agents  are  entitled 
to  charge  6}  per  cent,  commission  upon  the  gross 
product  of  the  sales,  in  full  for  all  their  services  as 
agents  in  selling  the  substance,  chartering  vessels, 
guaranties,  etc.  They  are  allowed  six  months  to 
render  an  account  of  the  different  sales  made  by  them ; 
which  term  is  absolute,  unless  good  cause  can  be 
shown  for  delay.  They  ore  also  authorized  to  charge 
(i  per  cent,  upon  all  money  advanced  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

The  consumers  in  the  United  States  have  com- 
plained that  the  enormous  profits  which  accrue  to 
tliose  interested  in  the  contracts  with  the  Peruvian 
government  for  the  .sale  of  guano,  have  combined 
with  other  causes  in  Iieeping  up  the  high  price  of  the 
article.  The  chief  ground  of  these  complaints  seems 
to  be,  that  large  profits  beyond  those  legitimately  in- 
cident to  these  contracts  are  realized  in  the  shape  of 
interest,  premiums,  etc.,  which  are  paid  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  Peruvian  government,  but  finally  fall 
upon  the  consumer  of  guano.  These  extra  commis- 
sions amount  annually  to  a  heavy  charge  upon  Amer- 
ican shipping,  and  must  necessarily  tend  to  keep  up 
the  cost  of  guano  to  the  consumer.  In  185H,  for  in- 
stance, the  amount  of  Peruvian  guano  exported  to 
the  United  States,  as  stated  from  Peruvian  returns* 
was  l.'J7.135  tons  register,  or  about  1(!  1,562  tons'  weight, 
'i'ho  freight  on  this,  at  $17  per  ton,  amounted  to  $2,- 
797,6r)-l.  Five  per  cent,  on  this  would  Imj  $139,877  70. 
This  added  to  about  $16,000  commissions,  or  port 
agency  in  Peru,  would  iiiaho  a  total  of  $155,887  70 
levied  as  c.vtra  commissions,  not  authorized  by  the 
contract,  as  is  complained. 

These  facts  bear  materially  upon  the  consumption 
and  sale  of  this  useful  fertilizer  in  the  United  States. 
The  interest  felt  up<m  the  siibjo.c  has  licen  evinced, 
as  is  well  l(no\vn,  by  large  ami  Tes|)ectalilH  conven- 
tions of  citizens  concerned  in  agriculturu,  which  have 
been  held  in  various  section.;  f*  the  country,  and  by 
propositionK  introduced  inln  Cimgress,  having  for  their 
oliject  such  legislation  as  \;ould  lead  to  special  iiego- 
tittticms  with  the  government  of  Peru  respecting  the 
mixlu  of  exportation  and  sale  of  her  groat  staple. f 


*  The  Uptted  Slates'  Treasury  Kepert  on  Commerce  and 
NaTlKntlon  for  IH53,  Klves  noly  '25,Rni  tons ;  but  for  18&4, 
nmkcs  tile  number  of  tons  ltt3,ilti'i, 

t  As  one  of  the  runult*  of  these  muromonla,  luay  tx  named 
anacluf  (lungraM,  approrod  Augniit  INth,  l'<06,  "to  author- 
ize proti'elinn  lo  be  given  to  rlttzena  of  the  IJulted  St'  " 
who  may  discover  deposits  of  guano," 
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Ko  depoiits  of  guano,  which  will  at  alt  compare 
with  those  of  Peru,  Mem  aa  yet  to  have  been  discov- 
ered, altiiougb  moit  extensive  explorations  have  been 
prosecuted ;  nor  does  science  seem  yet  to  have  suc- 
ceeded, though  inventive  skill  has  lieen  taslied  to  the 
utmost,  in  manufacturing  a  substitute  which  would 
supersede  the  use  or  lower  the  price  of  the  Peruvinn 
fhrtlUzer.  Indeed,  the  ver}'  lutest  re)x)rt8  axhiljit 
rather  an  appreciation  in  its  price,  and  a  large  increase 
in  its  consumption. — Com.  Jiel.,  U.  S. 

GKianuity,  in  law,  an  obligation  undertalien  by 
one  party  that  another  shall  pay  or  perform  that  for 
which  he  is  or  may  Income  liable  to  a  third  party.     In 
mercantile  transactions  in  Scotland  it  may  lie  consti- 
tuted in  any  way  by  which  the  consent  of  the  guaran- 
t}'  obllgant  is  truly  and  freely  given  ;  but  it  can  only 
be  proved  by  his  oath  or  writing.     The  evidence  of 
witnesses  is  inadmissible,  unless  the  obligation  was 
undertaken  a»  an  integral  part  of  a  transaction  relative 
to  moveables,  provable  by  witnesves,  or  that  some- 
thing followed  on  the  faith  of  it,  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  guanint.r  obligant,  by  which  the  rights  of  par- 
ties were  materially  affected.    In  Enijland  it  is  enacted 
by  statute,  tiiat  "  No  artion  shall  be  brought  whereby 
to  charge  the  defemlant  upon  any  s|iecial  promiio  to 
answer  for  the  debt,  etc.,  of  another  jierson,  unless  the 
agreement  on  which  such  action  shall  lie  brought,  or 
note  thereof,  shall  be  in  writing,  and  signed  by  the 
party  to  lie  charged  therewith,  or  some  other  person 
thereunto  by  him  lawfully  authorize<l."      The   con- 
struction of  all   such  obligations   in   never  extended 
beyond  their  obvious  menuing,  and  tliey  are  only  un- 
deretooil  t<i  apply  to  future,  unless  they  ey,  ressly  in- 
clude  past  transactions.      All   their  conllition^<   and 
limitations  must  be  carefully  reganleil,  otherwise  they 
become  void.     If  so  expressed  or  intcniled.  however, 
such  obligations  may  Iw  of  the  most  iin<|ualilied  char- 
acter ;  they  may  be  nnliniitnl  in  amount,  nnd  indefi- 
nite as  to  time.     When  the  guar.^nty  oliligant  is  com- 
|ielle<l  to  pay,  he  has  an  action  <if  relief  again'<t  the 
]irincipal  debtor;  but  thiit  party,  be"   ,.  primarily  lia- 
ble, must  first  lie  sue<l  liy  the  creditor  ;  and  whatever 
he  does  toward   the  extin<'tion   of  the  claim  of  the 
crmlitor,  or  whatever  the  creditor  recovers  from  him 
or  his  estate,  goes  so  far  l<i  relieve  the  guaranty  ,li1i- 
gant,  who  csm  also  plead  against  the  creditor  any  de- 
fense  which   could    be   rom|ietent.'v   plesdetl    by   the 
principal  debtor,      Whcra  more  persons  than  one  are 
liound  together  in  a  guaranty  obligation,  any  of  them 
seeking  relief  from  the  others  of  a  share  of  hi«  loss 
roukt  communicatn  to  t>>em  a  rhare  <if  any  security 
which  he  may  hold  oi-t.     thn  estuts  of  the  principal 
debtor,  or  of  any   -"bntcntnt  h'>  may  have  obtained 
from   the  creditor.      A  guarapty  olili/ati<in  may    lie 
estinguisheil  by  the  extreme  iie^lect  of  the  cre<litor  ; 
OS,  for  example,  liy  his  failing  to  take  idvunt.ige  r.f  a 
security  in  his  (Kiwer,  omittin^  to  negntiiite  a  bill,  in- 
advertently giving  up  funds  of  the  princi|uil  debtor 
over  which  he  had  a  right  of  lien  or  iete;ition,  o-  ps- 
nouncing  uuy  .security  over  his  estate.     In  like  man- 
ner, if  lie  com|>ound  with,  or  discharge  tlie  priricipai 
debtor,  without  the  concurrence  o'  the  guaranty  obli- 
gant, the  guaranty  in  at  an  eml ;  exivpting  under  a 
commission  of  bankruptcy  in  Kiigland,  or  a  sequeFtra- 
tion  in  .Scotland,  where  the  creilltor  may,  by  acquies- 
cence, allow  the  princifNil  delitor  to  lie  dischargftd.  and 
may  accept  a  <tini|>osition,   without  dliarbarging  the 
guaranty,  pnividiMt  the  guaranty  obligant  has  previ- 
ously lieen  duly  warned  and  called  on  to  satjiify  the 
debt.  > 

Otiatimala,  or  Oautemala,  one  of  the  republics 
of  Central  America,  iMcuples  most  of  the  talile-lind  of  | 
Cautimal.n,  with  the  mountainous  distriit  lictween  it  { 
and  the  (inlf  of  Honduras,  liesides  a  portion  of  the  I 
table-laud  of  Yucatan.  Its  extreme  latitudes  are  i^^  I 
»'  and  W  12'  N.,  an<l  longitude,  m'^  10'  and  ll.l'^  | 
33'  W.     It  U  buunda<l  on  Uie  uuilh  by  the  Mekiuan 


State  of  Yucatan,  on  the  west  by  Chiapa,  on  the  south 
by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  south-east  by  the  republic  of 
Salvador,  east  by  Honduras,  and  north-east  by  tlio 
Oulf  of  Honduras,  and  the  Britisb  Honduras,  or  Ilelize, 
The  total  area  of  Oautimala  is  aliout  49,000  square 
miles.  It  is  divided  into  17  Departments,  and  con- 
tained, according  to  the  returns  of  1852,  a  population 
of  972,000,  distributed  as  follows  : 

tlersrliiiaal«.         PopuUtlom 
Toton  tcapan ...     IM.TOO 
OnoKuotonango    64,800 
Qnesaitenango.    66,800 

Chlqnlmola 73,000 

Vera  I'ai fl,»i)o 

Balam4 lOO.llOU 

Isabel 9,000 


DtpartmanU.        Po|HtlftUoli«. 

Ouattmsla SV,SOO 

Sacatopee 44,(100 

Chtmaltenango..  06,400 

Sanraarco 89,100 

Sucbiltepcc 86,800 

Esculntia 1N800 

Amatltlan 88,000 

esnta  Uosa, 8^000 

Mlta T8,800 

Solola 84,800 


Total 9T2,000 


The  surface  of  Guatimala  is  wholly  mountuinoug 
the  main  chain  of  tho  continuation  of  the  Andes  tra- 
versing it  from  south-east  to  north-west  at  an  iiicun- 
siderable  distance  from  the  Pacific  shore,  and  liranih- 
ing  off  in  various  ramilicutions  toward  thu  Atlantic  - 
forming  many  valleys,  but  inclosing  few  plains. 
Along  the  main  chain  occur  numerous  volcanue.t  all 
near  the  Pacific.  The  culminating  |ioint  of  the  »ur- 
face  is  in  N.  lat,  16°  iM)',  lietween  tho  towns  of  Toto- 
nicap&an  and  (jueguotenango.  The  eastern  Imrdcr  of 
the  plateau  descending  to  the  (iulf  of  Honduras  is  cut 
by  deep  valleys,  which  extend  to  a  great  dLstmcc 
and  in  some  places  advance  to  the  very  shores,  'i'|,„ 
countri'  lying  to  the  west  and  the  north-west  of  tlic 
(lolfo  Dulce  is  a  low  plain,  while  all  botwccn  tho 
plateau  and  tho  Hay  of  Honduras  is  a  succession  of 
ridges  and  valleys.  In  many  places  the  shore  is 
rocky,  with  rocky  liarriers  lying  off  it. 

Numerous  streams  drain  this  .State.  The  most  iin- 
[lortant  are,  the  l-u'antun,  forming  part  of  the  Mc.\i. 
can  luiundary  ;  the  Motngiia  and  the  I'olochic,  whirli 
fall  through  the  Dulce  into  the  Bay  of  Honduras. 
The  most  im|iortunt  lakes  are,  the  Dulce,  udvaiita- 
geoiis  for  foreign  trailing  vessels ;  the  Aniatitlan,  Is 
miles  south-^-ast  of  (iuatiiuula,  is  9  miles  by  it,  of  great 
depth,  and  is  much  resorted  to  as  a  batiiing-pluce  bv 
the  iiihaliitants  of  (iuatimala,  fnim  Ftliruun-  tiil 
April  i  near  it  th»."e  are  several  mineral  uinl  Imt 
springs  ;  the  Atitlun,  AD  miles  nortli-wcst  of  the  cilvu'' 
(iuatimala,  is  about  '10  miles  King  liy  9  liroail,  sur- 
rounded by  lofty  heights,  including  tlie  volcano  of 
Atitlun,  and  is  n>markable  for  its  >'ery  great  licpth 
and  lieing  without  outlet,  though  several  small  rivers 
enter  it  ;  the  I'aten,  near  the  frontiers  with  Yucatan 
alKiut  .'HI  miles  long,  and  9  broad. 

The  climate  of  the  table-land  is  that  of  pch'miial 
spring,  the  thermometer  scarcely  vuryiug  tliruuj^luiut 
the  year,  and  it  resembles  very  much  tlie  cllmntu  uf 
Valencia  in  Npain  in  almost  every  particular.  In  the 
nurtliern  part  of  the  State,  in  what  is  called  /^i.«  Allm 
the  highlands,  the  average  is  lower  than  anv  other 
part  of  the  country.  Snow  sometimes  rails  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Quesaltenango,  thn  capital  of  tliis  Depart- 
ment, but  SiMin  illsappea's,  tlie  'beniicniiotcr  seldoin 
remaining  at  the  freezing  point  fur  any  cnnsiilcraMe 
time.  In  the  viiinity  of  the  lily  of  tiuatiiimla,  the 
range  of  the  tliermometer  fs  from  55 -^  to  HO^,  avera^'- 
ing  alKiut  7',!'^  of  I'sh.  Vera  Paz,  the  luirtli-eastnni 
Degutrtment  of  (iuatimala,  and  elnbracill^'  the  inast 
lielow  Yucatan  to  the  (iulf  of  Dulce,  is  nearly  lOile- 
grees  warmer.  This  coast  from  lieii/.e  dowuwanl  to 
Naliel  and  Haii  Tome  is  hot  and  unhealthy.  Kmiii 
May  till  Ovt'iber  is  tlio  rainy  season.  Thunder  pre- 
vailk  in  June,  and  terrillc  storms  from  tlie  south  ncrt 
sweep  along  the  Pacific  coast  in  August  and  Septem- 
lier.     l-Urth<|Uakes  are  very  f>e<|u.>it. 

Thf  Mill  is  generally  very  fertile.  priHlucing  Bxcel- 
lont  rice,  anil  all  the  cereals  in  irrrat  variety  ami 
aliundance.  Agriculture,  however,  is  in  a  very  liai  k- 
want  stale  frvm  the  want  of  euterprisu  and  the  ignu- 
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ranee  of  the  people,  as  woU  as  from  the  want  of  roods. 
Aa  articles  of  commerce,  the  mo'tt  important  products 
are  cochineal  and  indigo.  Cotto.<  cacao,  sugar,  va> 
nlUa,  tobacco,  and  coffee,  are  grown  in  considerable 
quuntities.  The  table>land  ia  almost  destitute  of  trees 
and  even  bushes,  except  on  the  declivities  of  the  hilly 
ranges  which  so  extensively  traverse  it.  Trees  of 
very  large  size  form  extensive  forests  on  the  lower 
lands  along  the  Paciflc.  'I'hese  are  a  source  of  great 
natural  wealth.  Among  the  trees  the  most  valuable 
are  the  cedar,  mahogany,  Brazil,  Santa  Marin,  pi- 
mento, guuiacum,  etc. ;  and  abundance  of  medicinal 
plants  are  also  found  and  turned  to  some  account. 
Tlio  vegetation  is  luxurious  and  vigorous  along  the 
low  tract  l>y  the  Uuy  of  Honduras.  Sheep  are  reared 
in  considerable  numliers,  ospcciHlly  over  the  northern 
districts,  and  their  wool  is  used  for  niitivi,  '"anufuc- 
tures.  The  horse  is  small,  hardy,  and  handsome  ,  and 
niulos  are  numerous,  being  the  cliief  beasts  of  bur  '.en. 
Pi^n  and  joultry  are  very  al)undant,  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Suit  is  manufactured  along  the  coast  of  the  Pncttic. 
Jnspcr,  marble,  and  brimstone,  are  ot)taiued  in  con- 
siderable tiuantity  in  the  viiinity  of  some  of  the  vol- 
.•nnnes.  Lead  ia  worked  by  the  Indians  in  Totoni^npiin. 
Tlie  manufactures  ar«  mostly  limited  to  those  for  do- 
mestic use.  The  cotton  manufacture,  once  extensive, 
is  now  confined  to  the  Departments  of  fiuatimalu  and 
Saciitepee.  Coarse  woolen  cloth  is  now  more  manu- 
factured, especially-  //fnyn,  wliich  is  muilc  into  a  pecu- 
liar lilack  called  poncho,  in  which  much  taste  is 
displayed. — E.  H. 

Slivo  1847,  (lUatimula  has  been  an  independent  rc- 
pul)Ii','.  and  in  185]  a  new  constitution  was  adopted,  l)y 
virtue  of  wliich  the  President  is  elected  every  four 
years ;  to  wliom,  in  conjunction  with  an  .\ssembly 
General,  conipused  of  .W  members,  tlio  |i  nvers  of  tlie 
government  are  confided.  It  is  divided  into  17  De- 
partments, and  its  capital  is  Kuevn  Gnatimala.  'I'he 
great  commercial  staple  of  the  repulilie  is  coclilneal,  nf 
wlilcli  upward  of  20,(K)0  bales  are  annually  produceil. 
In  addition  to  these  articles,  considerable  nttentlcm  lias 
been  given  of  late  to  the  cultivation  of  tobaci'D,  sugar, 
coft'ee,  cotton,  vanilla,  and  indigo.  Gold,  silver,  and 
other  minerals  have  lieen  found  in  several  sectiims  of 
the  State.  The  exjwrts  consist  of  cochineal,  indigo, 
aegars,  sarsaparilla,  mahogany,  cocoa,  hides,  dye- 
woods,  and  some  silver.  The  total  value  of  ex|«irts 
amounts,  annually,  to  aliout  ;5il,8xO,OO0,  and  the  im- 
ports to  about  «i'.','()(K),(l()0. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  llnited 
States  and  (iuatlumla  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of 
March  3,  184!),  anil  liy  the  Im-al  legislation  of  that 
republic.  The  treaty  is  one  of  peace,  amity,  eoiii- 
meree  and  navigation,  ami  stipulates  for  perfect  equal- 
ity and  entire  reciprocity  of  comniene  ami  navigation, 
l-jich  nation  extends  the  same  privileges  to  the  vessels 
of  the  other  that  are  applicable  to  its  own.  Tlio  right 
of  residence,  comnierco,  and  trade  is  extemled  to  citi- 
zens of  each  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  with  the 
same  rights,  jirivileges,  exemptions,  and  restrictions, 
which  apply  to  native  citizens— ll'.e  coasting  trade 
excepted,  which  is  reHerved  to  the  parties,  res|«ctively, 
according  to  their  own  separate  laws.  'I'he  high  con- 
tracting parties  moreover  adopt,  with  respect  to  each 
other,  tlie  principle  that  fn-e  ships  make  free  gimils, 
The  tr»aty  Is  to  continue  in  fon-e  during  !•_'  years,  and 
cimtains  the  usual  provision  of  one  year's  notice  after 
the  expiration  of  tliat  ]ierioil.  The  local  regulations 
of  (iiiatimala  are  alteriMl  from  lime  to  time  by  decree, 
sanctioned  by  the  executive  otficors,  and  promulgated 
undir  authority  of  the  President  of  the  republic.  The 
latest  deereo  of  tliis  character,  of  wliich  our  (Jovern- 
mont  is  in  [wissesslon,  mislifies  the  tjtrilTof  18:17,  so  far 
as  It  relates  to  tonnage  duties.  It  bears  date  May 
6,  1852,  and  subjoined  is  a  translation  of  ita  provia- 
iona; 


Article  1.  Every  veaael  which  shall  anchor  in  the 
porta  of  the  republic,  no  matter  whence  it  may  come, 
shall  pay  a  tonnage  duty  of  two  reals  (25  cents)  for 
each  ton  of  measurement.  This  measurement  shall  be 
ascertained  from  the  register,  the  certificate  of  nation- 
ality, the  patent  or  clearance  under  which  it  soils. 

Article  2.  Shall  be  free  of  tonnage  duty — 1st.  Small 
vessels  engaged  in  transporting  merchandise  from  one 
port  to  another  of  the  republic;  2d.  Vessels  which 
anchor  in  ballast  to  take  in  water,  provisions,  or  fruits 
of  the  country,  provided  they  discharge  no  cargoes ; 
3d.  'Vessels  of  war,  and  regular  mail  or  steam-packets, 
provided  they  do  not  discbarge  merchandise  over  20 
tons ;  4th,  Merchant  vessels  which,  exceeding  150 
tons  of  regietend  measurement,  discharge  not  exceed- 
ing 20  tons  of  merchandise ;  5th.  Vessels  which  re- 
ceive on  board,  for  exiwrtation,  produce  of  the  country, 
excepting  cochineal,  as  provided  for  in  decree  of  March 
81,  1849. 

Article  8.  This  decree  shall  take  effect  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  July,  ensuing. 

lluatimala,  la  Antigua,  a  city  of  Central  America,  in 
the  republican  State  of  Guatiniala,  and  about  27  miles 
W.S.W.  from  Guatinmla  la  Nueva.  It  stands  in  a 
wide  and  fertile  valley,  nt  an  elevatien  of  5820  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  The  place  was  abandoned  after 
the  earthquake  of  1773,  which  partly  destroyed  it ;  but 
it  now  contains  a  population  <•'  nearly  '.iOjOOO.  There 
is  collected  here  a  considerabU  -luantity  of  cochineal ; 
and  there  are  some  insignificant  manufactories.  The 
city  is  regularl}'  laid  out,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  still 
in  ruins.  Prior  to  the  earthquake  the  populatioti 
amounted  to  about  00,000. 

(Snattmala  la  Nurva,  the  capital  of  tlie  republic  of 
Giiutiiiiala,  in  Central  America.  Its  situation  is  irt 
N.  lat.  14°  36',  and  W.  '  mg.  90°  30',  ut  the  extrem- 
ity of  a  plain  22  miles  in  length  by  7  in  breadth,  with 
a  deep  ravine  on  three  sides,  and  elevated  uliove  the 
sea  41170  feet.  The  form  of  the  town  is  (luadrangular ; 
and  the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  clean.  On  ac- 
count of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  the  houses  are 
only  one  story  in  height.  The  Plaza  or  Great  Square 
measures  about  ITiO  yards  on  \i\c\\  side,  and  is  sur- 
roundeil  on  three  sides  by  colonnades.  Here  are  the 
principal  buildings  in  the  town — the  cothedral,  the 
archbishop's  palace,  the  old  royal  palace,  the  C'oller/e 
lies  Infantes,  and  the  various  govenunent  olpces.  In 
the  centre  stands  a  large  and  elegant  fountain.  The 
town  is  well  supplied  with  water  brought  by  pipes 
from  the  niountiiins  upward  of  two  leagues  distant, 
llesi!',  ine  catluMlrul,  there  are  2t!  other  churches  and 
chapels ;  and,  beside  the  PUza,  several  other  squares, 
each  with  a  fountain  in  the  centre.  At  the  south  side 
of  the  city  there  has  recently  been  erected  a  fort 
mounting  20  guns.  There  are  several  private  schools 
in  (iiiatliiiala  ;  and  several  printing  establishments, 
whence  two  weekly  news|>a|H-rs  are  issued. 

Tboiiipson,  in  IiIh  t>ffi<l<>l  \'i»it  to  (luatimala,  states 
that  "  the  mean  heat"  of  tho  c'*y  of  Guatiniala  '•  dur- 
ing the  day,  fron;  the  first  of  .lanuary  to  the  first  of 
.luly,  is  75°  of  Pahr. ;  at  night,  (i3^.  In  the  summer 
months  the  avi.irago  may  1>e  taken  at  10  degrees 
higher."  Kruits,  vegetaldos,  provisions,  and  all 
articles  of  ordinary  consumption  are  abundant,  at 
moderate  prices,  while  many  descriptions  of  Itritish 
manufacture  are  us  cheap  as  in  Itriluin.  The  manu- 
factures are  muslins,  gauze,  cottons,  earthenware, 
porcelain,  jewelry,  segars,  etc. 

The  inhabitants  are  courteous  and  hospitable  to 
strangers,  but  live  very  much  apart  from  eacli  other, 
their  only  recreation  lieing  their  incessant  religious 
processions.  The  suburbs  are  occupied  mostly  by 
ladlnos  (mulattoes)  and  Indians.  The  buililiugs  of 
this  city  were  liegun  in  1770,  three  years  after  the 
fearful  earthquake  of  1773,  which  completely  destroyed 
Old  (iuatimala,  the  former  capital.  'I'he  population  U 
variously  estimated  from  U5,O0U  to  50,000, 
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Ohiava,  the  fhiit  of  the  Puidium  pjfrifervm  and  P. 
poniffrum,  nat.  ord.  MyrtacaiD,  tb«  pulp  of  which  ts 
made  into  a  Jelly  of  a  peculiar!}'  delicious  flavor.  This 
sweetmeat  is  imported  in  considerable  quantities  from 
the  West  Indies. 

Ouayaqull,  a  city  and  port  of  Columbia,  on  the 
western  coast  of  South  Ameriia,  lat.  2°  U'  21"  south, 
long.  79°  43'  west.  Population  20,000.  The  town  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  of  the  same  name, 
about  six  or  seven  leagues  from  the  Isla  Verde,  or  nine 
leagues  fttim  the  Isla  Pufta,  in  the  Gulf  of  Guaya- 
quU,  opposite  to  the  mouth  of  the  river.  Ships  bound 
for  Guayaquil  generally  call  at  the  Isla  Pufta,  where 
expert  pilots  may  be  had,  who  carr}'  them  up  to  the 
town  by  night  or  by  day,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
tide^.     The   town   is  old ;  but  as  the  houses  are  of 


wood,  and  it  has  frequently  suflTered  firom  flres,  much 
of  it  is  comparatively  modem,  and  has  a  good  appear- 
ance. There  is  a  dry  dock  on  the  south  bank  of  the 
river,  where  several  ships  of  a  superior  constniction 
have  been  bnilt.  The  district  in  which  Guayaquil  is 
situated  has  for  a  considerable  period  formed  a  part  of 
the  republic  of  Ecuador  or  ifiquator.  Like  the  other 
South  American  States,  it  has  been  subjected  to  por> 
petually-recurring  revolutions ;  but  Guayaquil  has 
notwithstanding,  oontinuMl  to  enjoy  considerable  com- 
merce. Its  principal  article  of  export  is  cocoa,  of 
which  large  quantities  are  shipped  ;  and  next  to  it  are 
straw  hats,  timber,  tobacco,  hides,  bark,  eto.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  manufactured  cottons 
and  hardware,  silks,  wine,  flour,  etc.  The  following 
tables  show  the  commerce  anJ  navigation  of  Guayaquil : 


AcooiTRT  or  TUR  QuANTirm  AND  Valuis  or  tiik  prikcipai.  Abticlis  ur  raoDuca  txroKTKD  raoM  Uuavaqvii.  m 

1S48,  ISfiO,  AND  1S5L 


ArUdM. 


tIM. 


lUI. 


Cocoa Ibsi 

Straw  h«t« dot. 

Tanned  hide* sidi 

Tobaocn — quintal* 

TImbor loirs 

Manslri poles 

Flax .'.Iba. 

Orchllla qnlntala 

Tamarinds. 

Bark " 

Total  value 


QMUiUcIn, 


14,0*0,448 
81,101 

at,8<r 

8,113 

^(48 

1,419 

l7,tM 

7M 

180 

714 


£I8>,40S 

78,8M 

S,871 

9,28> 

1,41S 

89 

MS 

1.985 

299 

M99 


UUMIlllIflrt. 


11,171,818 
9<l,886 
96,400 

l/i29 
7,S71 
8,45s 
7,AA8 
1,240 
175 
1,045 


\t\w 


Qiuinlllhi. 


£111,718 

9^800 

M,400 

3,300 

3,610 

900 

2,101) 

900 

8,600^ 


»,6A7,0«8 
86,854 
17,118 

2,808 

16,244 

10,027 

8fiO 

1,188 

887 

2.6M8 


V>lii< 


£100,000 

107,70V 

5,100 

12.400 

10,800 

700 

50 

2,000 

8(Xi 

14.000 
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rltARIM. 

V.unk. 

ton.. 

2.028 

9,0«0 

8,700 

1,9«5 

140 

.150 

8,100 

1,800 

900 

8S0 

SCO 

(>.»•. 

VftlMufCN-KoC* 

V»>»li. 

T^». 

\ai' 

860 
3S0 

70 

11 

98 
170 

80 

88 

24 

25 

Vain,  „(■,.,„,„ 

£41,9(10    " 
9«,5fl(l 

22,uiin 

19,1100 

6,2c  )0 

8,2(10 

hi.flflil 

4li,(M)(l 

1s,000 

17,0110 

18,IXH) 

i;987,>((10 

British. 

61 
88 

10 

107 

860 

880 

70 

11 

2S 

170 

NO 

66 

14 

IS 

£38,000 
88,100 
90,000 
95,100      , 
1.90(1      ' 
2,fl<l»» 
8^000 
88,800 
90,000      ; 
18,000      1 
18,000 

T 
61 

88 
8 

I 
10 
9 

\ 
9       ) 

ijm 

2,0«0 
8,700 
I,9«5 
140 
850 
8,100 
1,800 

Don 

860 
880 

Kcuadoreui 

(.ThllUn 

Mexican          

8p*nUih 

American     

Ilantcatlo 

DanUb 

Total 

181 

18,061      1 

1,811 

£974,700 

IHl          1 

18,061 

1,811 

The  Guayaquil  River  is  the  principal  iq  western 
Ecuador  •  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  numerous 
stream!!  from  the  .Andeh,  and  l>*com<>s  navigable  for 
commercial  purposes  at  llaj'balmyo  or  Caracol,  70  or 
80  miles  from  it.'  mouth-  river  lioats  ascending  to  one 
or  other  of  these  places  m  i  ording  to  the  sensim.  Be- 
low Guayaquil  the  channel  is  impeded  by  nuinemus 
mcks  and  «mall  inlands,  while  at  its  mouth  is  the  lar- 
ger island  uf  I'ana.  Where  the  river  fulls  into  the 
Pacific  it  is  known  as  the  (iulf  of  Guayaquil,  the  ex- 
treme {lolnts  of  which  are  70  miles  apart. 

Ouaymu,  a  sea-port  town  of  Mexico.  See  Mkx- 
ico. 

Ouajrra,  I>a,  the  principal  sea-port  town  of  the 
republic  of  Venezuela,  province  of,  and  II  miles  north 
north-went  of  Caracas.  It  is  an  unhealthy  situation, 
and  is  closely  surrounded  by  high  nuuiiitains  and 
rocks.  The  chain  of  mount:iins  whirli  K<'|iarittes  it 
from  the  high  valley  of  Caracas  descends  almost  di- 
rectly into  the  sea ;  and  the  houses  of  the  town  are 
backed  by  a  wall  of  fteep  rocks,  leaving  scarcely  100 
or  nil  fjthoms'  breadth  of  flat  gnnind  lietween  this 
wall  anil  the  sea.  The  town  is  |ioorly  built,  and  cim- 
tains  no  edill™  worthy  of  nollce.  The  port  i«  un- 
•helt»r«l,  but  bs!<  goo<l  anrborige  in  from  pI\  to  thirty 
fathoms,  and  Is  well  defended  by  land  batteries.  Its 
chief  exports  are  coflVe,  cocoa,  indigo,  and  hides,  with 
some  cotton  and  sugar.     l'opulatl<  ii  alwiut  800(l. 

Chiiaiui,  Ouyana.  or  Ona^rana,  an  extensive 
territory  in  the  north  enotvrn  (.art  of  .South  Amrrl<», 
comprehending  in  its  widest  acieiitntion  all  (bat  extent 
of  country  lying  b«twe«n  the  Itivvrs  Ainaxun  and  Ori- 


noco, l)etween  lat.  .1°  30'  south,  and  8°  40'  north,  and 
long.  50°  22'  and  6«°  10'  west.  It  is  tmunded  on  the 
north  by  the  Orinoco  and  the  Atlantic,  east  liv  the 
.\tlantic,  south  by  the  Amazon  and  the  Hio  Ne;;ro, 
and  west  by  the  (>riiio<-o  and  the  CaSHiquiare.  Its 
gtfatest  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  1200  miles 
and  its  greatest  breadth  aNnit  N,'iO  miles  ;  estiinuted 
area  700,000  rquare  miles.  This  vast  territorj-  is  divi- 
dcd  into  Ilraxilian  (formerly  Portuguese)  (iuiunu,  Wn- 
eznelan  (formerly  >Spani»h)  <iui.ina,  and  Colonial 
(iulana.  'I  be  two  former,  comprising  aUiut  live  Mxtlu 
of  the  entire  region,  are  now  included  within  the  limits 
of  their  n-s[>ei-tive  countries;  while  Colonial  liiiiana 
is  that  to  which  the  general  t4-rm  of  Giiiuna  i^  now 
commonly  applied.  It  is  sulidividcd  into  Hritiith, 
I>utch,  and  I'renrh  (iiiiana. 

fr'wmnn,  Urilith,  the  most  westerly  of  the  three  col- 
onles,  is  liounded  on  the  north  and  north-onst  by  the 
Atlantic,  cast  by  Dutch  (iuiana,  fniiii  whii  It  it  is  .<e|i. 
arated  by  the  Hirer  Copentyn,  south  by  llnizil,  mid 
west  by  Veiiexiiebi.  It  lies  between  north  bit.  0  10' 
and  fs^  40',  and  west  long.  fiT"  and  til  ',  and  \uu.  au 
estimated  area  of  7'i,000  s<|uan>  niilc»  i  but  the  |H)»fies- 
sion  of  mui'h  of  thin  \u\»  licen  disputed  li\  llr:tzil  and 
Venezuela.  It  is  diviiled  into  three  ctiuiities,  Ilpine- 
rara,  Ksse<|iitlio,  and  Iterbice,  so  nnincd  t'roiii  the  t'l^ee 
|>rin<'i|ial  rivers  which  drain  tliem.  Denierura,  situ- 
ated lietween  tlie  other  two,  occupies  the  ci'iitrv  of  the 
scalMuinl  for  nearly  iHl  miles.  To  tbu  oorth-wpnt  the 
county  of  lUsequilHi  xtrrtches  along  the  cmist  toward 
(he  swamps  and  forests  of  the  western  frontier;  and 
t<)  (he  s<iuth-«uHt  lies  the  cuuntv  of  lierbice. 
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Tba  enUra  coast  of  British  Guiana  is  low,  and  gen- 
erally bordered  with  a  sandy  flat  extending  far  out  to 
sea,  so  that  vesnoU  drawing  more  than  12  feet  of  water 
can  nut  approach  within  three  or  four  miles  of  land. 
The  rivers,  too,  ileposit  at  their  mouths  large  quan- 
tities of  mud  and  sand,  and  are  thus  inaccessible  to 
voasels  of  large  sizo.  Extending  from  low-water  mark 
to  a  distance  of  ftve  or  si.x  miles  Inland,  is  a  tract  of 
rich  alluvial  soil  of  recent  formation.     This  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  flat  narrow  reef  of  sand  running  exactly 
parallel  with  the  present  line  of  coast.     Here  remains 
of  stranded  vesseio  and  anchors  eaten  through  with 
rust  have  been  found,  indicating  that  within  a  com- 
paratively recent  period  it  had  been  washed  liy  the 
waves  of  the  Atlantic.     Running  parallel  to  this  reef, 
at  irregular  distances,  varying  from  10  to  20  miles,  is 
a  second  ard  higher  range,  com(>osed  of  coarse  white 
sand ;  and  which,  at  a  period  more  remote,  probably 
formed  the  eea  limit.     In  tlie  wet  seasons  the  inter- 
mediate tract  between  these  two  reefs  becomes  the 
bed  of  extensive  saruunahs  ;  for  the  creeks  being  then 
unable  to  carry  oflf  the  torrents  of  rain  wliich  fall,  over- 
flow their  level  banks,  and  inundate  the  surrounding 
count'y  to  the  depth  of  live  or  six  feet.     On  the  re- 
turn of  dry  weather  the  waters   i;raduaUy  subside, 
leaving  l>eliind  them  a  thick  layer  of  decayed  grasses 
and  aquatic  plants  which  Iiad  Hoated  and  flourished  on 
their  surface,  and  these  in  time  produce  a  vegetable 
mold  of  considerable  thickness.     Beyond  the  second 
reef  are  swampy  plains,  intersected  by  sand-reefs,  and 
extending  to  tho  uiountaiuous  regions  of  tlie  interior. 
The  high  land  does  not  rise  immediately  from  the  plain 
to  a  great  elevation,  but  liegins  with  a  range  of  sund 
hills  of  from  50  to  200  feet  above  the  plain.     Behind 
these  the  high  land  stretches  out  in  level  or  undulating 
plains,  rising  here  and  there  into  eminences.     About 
north  lat.  6°,  a  mountain  chain,  an  ofisct  of  the  Ori- 
noco Mountains,  and  composed  of  granite,  gneiss,  and 
other  primitive  rocks,  runs  from  west  to  east  through 
this    territory,   forming  large  cataracts  where   it   is 
crossed  by  the  rivers,  and  rising  frequently  to  tlie 
height  of  1000  feet  above  tho  sea.     About  a  degree 
further  south  is  the  I'acaraima  chain,  which,  iu  like 
manner,  runs  from  west  to  east,  and  is  of  primitive 
fiirmation.      Its  highest  puint,  called  by  the  natives 
Koraima,  in  north  lat.  5°  9'  30",  west  long.  (iO°  47', 
is  7o00  feet  alKivc  tho  level  of  the  sea.     The  plains 
south  (if  this  range  are  in  general  level,  and  form  exten- 
sive savannahs,  covered  with  grasses  and  plants.    Tlie 
Sierra  Acarai  is  a  densely  wooded  chain  of  mountains 
forming  tho  soutliern  boundarj-  of  (iuiana,  and  tho 
water-shed  between  the  basins  of  the  Amazon  and  the 
Essequilio.     This   chain   rises   to  t'le  height  of  4000 
feet.     Tho  Conocou,  or  Cannucu  Mountains,  running 
soutli-east  an<l  north-west,  connec ,  tlic  I'acaraima  with 
the  Sierra  Acarai. 

Tlie  principal  river  of  Ilrit.  ^h  (lUiana  Is  tlie  Fjse- 
quibo,  which  rises  in  the  Sierra  .\carai,  and  after  a 
course  of  at  least  tUX)  miles  discliurgcs  itself  into  the 
ocean  by  >\n  estuary  20  miles  in  width,  in  niirtli  hit. 
7°,  west  long.  .W°  10'.  In  the  estuary  of  the  l>se- 
quilH)  are  a  group  of  beautiful  islands  partially  cul- 
tivated, the  principal  of  which  are  Varken,  or  I  log 
Island  about  21  miles  in  length  by  .'!  in  breadth, 
Wakonaaiii  and  I.egunn,  each  about  12  miles  by  :i, 
ami  Tiger  Island,  about  half  that  size.  'I'lie  entrance 
Is  didioiilt  and  dangcous,  even  for  vessels  of  small 
size,  on  account  of  the  banks  of  iiiud  and  sand.  Its 
course  lies  tlir()H;^li  forests  of  the  most  gigantic  vege- 
taliiiti.  In  north  lat.  3°  M'  IWi",  it  forms  u  great  cata- 
ract, named  by  Si'homburgk,  King  William's  Cataract. 
Iu  north  lat."  3=^  57'  30",  and  west  long.  5s'>  3',  it 
receives  the  liupunoony,  which  has  a  course  of  about 
220  miles.  At  various  |>oiiits  o?  its  course  it  forms 
rapids  and  cataracts  which  Impeili'  its  navigation. 
About  no  miles  from  its  mouth  occur  die  last  of  these, 
the  FalU  of  KtabaUy,  after  which  it  pursues  its  cuune 


through  the  low  alluvial  plain.  In  tiiis  part  of  lU 
course  ic  receives  the  united  waters  of  the  Cuyuni  and 
the  Mussaroony.  The  Demerara,  or  Demerary  risea 
probably  near  north  lat.  6°,  a«d  after  a  northward 
course  nearly  parallel  with  the  Essequibo,  of  more  than 
200  miles,  it  enters  the  Atlantic  near  north  lat.  6°  50', 
west  long.  58°  20'.  It  is  navigable  for  85  miles,  and 
at  its  mouth  at  Georgetown  it  is  more  than  a  mile  and 
a  half  across.  Further  east  runs  the  Uerbice,  whose 
source  is  probably  about  north  lat.  3P  40'.  It  joins 
the  Atlantic  by  an  estuary  five  miles  in  width,  10 
miles  north  of  New  Amsterdam,  and  in  north  lat.  6° 
21',  west  long.  67°  12'.  ft  is  navigable  for  165  miles 
from  the  sea,  by  vtssels  drawing  seven  feet  water. 
The  Corentyn  which  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of 
British  Guiana,  and  probably  has  its  source  in  the 
Sierra  Acarai,  flows  generally  northward  and  falls 
into  the  Atlantic  in  north  lat.  j^,  west  long.  57°.  It 
is  navigable  for  boats  for  160  miles.  Tho  mineral 
productions  of  Guiana  are  necessarily  but  imperfectly 
known.  Clays  of  various  kinds,  including  excellent 
pipe-clay,  are  found  near  the  coast.  The  chief  rocks 
are  granite,  porphyry,  gneiss,  clay-slate,  sandstone, 
etc.  Traces  of  iron  arc  found  in  various  parts  ;  and 
gold  has  been  recently  (in  1852)  discovered  in  consid- 
erable quantities  on  the  upper  Kssequlbo. 

The  climate  of  Guiana  Is  more  healthy  than  that 
of  most  places  in  the  West  Indies.  Its  salubrity  has 
been  much  increased  since  the  occupation  of  the  coun- 
try liy  Europeans,  the  gradual  clearing  and  cultivation 
of  tho  surface  having  done  much  to  mltlgato  those 
diseases  so  fatal  in  ii  low,  marshy,  and  hot  region. 
The  hurricanes  so  deiitructive  in  the  West  Indies  are 
unknown  here,  and  gales  are  unfrequent.  Thunder- 
storms occur  only  during  tho  rainy  seasons ;  but,  like 
the  few  occasional  shocks  of  earthquakes,  are  not  at- 
tended with  danger.  The  year  is  divided  into  two 
wet  and  two  dry  seasons.  The  long  rainy  seasi,  i  sets 
in  about  the  middle  of  April,  when  light  shi  iwers  be- 
gin to  fall.  The  rain  increases  till  the  middli  of  June, 
when  it  falls  in  torrents ;  In  the  beginning  ol  July 
these  heavy  rains  begin  to  decrease,  and  in  August 
the  long  dry  season  begins,  and  continues  till  Novem- 
ber. December  and  January  constitute  the  short 
rainy  season,  and  February  and  March  the  short 
dry  season.  The  winds  during  the  rains  are  gener- 
ally westerly  ;  iu  tho  dry  season  they  blojv  mostly 
from  the  ocean,  loaded  with  moisture,  and  thus  render 
tho  heat  less  oppressive  than  it  would  otherwise  lie. 
The  thermometer  seldom  rises  above  90°,  and  rarely 
falls  below  75°  Fah.  The  mean  annual  temperature 
at  Georgetown  is  Kl°  2';  the  total  annual  fall  of  rain 
averages  about  100  inches. 

The  vegetation  of  Guiana  is  most  luxuriant.  The 
interior  Is  thickly  wooded  with  valuable  timber,  with 
the  exception  of  tho  swamps  of  Berbice  and  the  savan- 
nahs. The  trees  are  of  great  size,  and  many  of  them 
are  valuable  for  their  timber,  or  their  fruits,  or  as  dye- 
woods.  Medicinal  plants,  including  quassia,  gentbm, 
the  castor-oil  iilunt,  and  many  others,  aro  abundant. 
Amot.to,  90  extensively  used  in  tho  coloring  of  cheese, 
grows  wild  in  profusion  on  the  banks  of  the  upper 
Corentyn.  The  largest  of  the  water-lilies,  the  V'ictn- 
ria  Rfijia,  was  lirst  discovered  hero  by  Mr.  Scliom- 
burgk  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Berbice.  The  hai-arry,  an 
indigenous  plant  deserving  of  notice,  is  a  papilinuceous 
vine,  the  root  of  which  contains  a  powerful  narcotic, 
unil  is  commonly  used  by  the  Indians  in  poisoning  the 
waters  to  take  the  llsh,  wliidi  are  not  th6rel)y  dete- 
riorated. The  domestic  animals  are  tho  same  as  those 
in  Kiigland,  and  the  wild  animals  are  those  common 
to  tropical  South  America  generally.  Black  cattle 
hero  attain  a  larger  sizo  than  in  Europe,  but  their  flesh 
is  nut  so  tender  nor  so  tine  flavored.  The  wo<d  of  tho 
sheep  is  converted  into  hair.  Game,  chiefly  deer, 
I  range  tho  upjier  savannahs.  Tigers,  little  inferior  in 
'  siso  to  those  uf  Asia,  but  ditlereut  in  character,  being 
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Mrsly  known  to  attack  msn,  Abound :  an  do  aim 
J»Kij»r«,  wMch  prey  ujwn  the  herds  of  wild  cattle 
anil  homes  that  graiie  on  the  extensive  plaina  amonit 
the  mountain*.  Amoni;  the  other  nnimeln  are  tiie 
tapir,  armadUii',  agouti,  ant-tmar,  f<l»th,  and  ■•  great 
variety  of  monliey».  Lizards,  unukrs,  and  allipttora 
are  numerons.  There  are  .^ov  <ral  kindi*  of  piirmts,  ma- 
caws, and  humniinf;-)iiHs  ;  also  the  fli"'nIogo,  muscoi-j- 
(luck,  toucan,   spoonbill,  und  vampire  bat.     Tmuble- 


open  draina  couvry  the  water  that  fill'-  upon  the  land. 
Tliese  ]atKf.  trenches  discharge  their  i  antenis  int<,  the 
9i'»  tbrouixh  one  or  more  sluicex,  which  nre  opened  as 
the  tide  cbiM,  and  sliut  against  >ho  riitumini;;  flood. 

The  staplB  productions  of  the  colony  are  sugar,  cof. 
fee,  and  cotton.  From  an  ofllcial  table  of  the  exports 
of  Hriti«h  (iuiana  from  1820  to  1851,  we  And  thiit  in 
1827,  l.'),U(U  littles  of  cotton  wore  oxportod,  l>ut  from 
that  period  ttiis  cultivation  j{raduttlly  (javo  place  to 


some  insects  are  numerous,  as  miKht  be  expoctcd  from  su({ar,  «rd  in  Irt+t  ceaseM  to  ap|>oar  in  the  table  as  an 
the  swampy  nature  of  the  coast  districfs.  The  rivers  '  article  of  exfiort.  Since  IS.'il,  however,  1',  seems  to 
and  coast  abound  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  j  have  received  more  attention,  for  amont;  Mio  exporls 

The  oultivateii  |iortion  of  llritinh  Guiana  !•<  merely  i  fn>m  liritish  (iuiana  into  the  I'nited  KiuK  ii'iti  in  1H5| 
a  narrow  dtrlp  along  the  sea-coast,  and  for  a  few  miles  i  we  find  1003  cwt.  o'  cotton,  (^offco,  from  upward  of 
up  the  rivers,  incli'dim;  a  portion  of  the  islands  of  I  9,50(),0O('  Ui«.  in  lt<;tO,  gradually  fell  olT  to  only  .SIDH 
Rseequibo.  The  whole  surface  of  the  coast  lands  lie-  '  lbs.  In  i8jl.  As  to  sngur,  making  a  duo  allowance  for 
ingim  a  level  svtth  high-water  mark,  when  theKe  lands  the  ■  (ferenco  of  8ea«on»,  tho  quantity  ex|)orted  re- 
are  drained  and  cultivated  they  consolidate  and  lie-  mair.ed  pretty  steady  from  Irtitt  to  18.H7,  the  year  pro- 
come  fully  a  fiNit  liehiw  it,  so  thot  the  estates  r«><juire  ceding  the  'rmination  of  approntice.-liipa — averaging 
to  Iw  prote'-ted  from  inundation  by  dams  and  s!:.    as.  j  alMiut      ".OiJ^,  >,hd!<. ;   but  in  the  year  following  'hst 


I  jiph  esta'  .  IS,  therefore,  a  stnmg  dam  or  eiti' 
nient  in  in  ui  ;  whil,  a  similar  erec'  i-  ;i.  .««  L.'  ", 
int.ind  iHiumluri-,  us  well  as  on  each  .<n1f.  is  rei^u-  kv^ 
to  keep  off  the  i'nmei!?*  IkhIv  of  wator  accuumb'  e<l  {ifi 
the  savannahs  during  the  wet  seasons,  and  w  ■  „'h,  !* 
not  repelled,  would  rush  dinvn  to  the  sea  carrj-ing 
every  thing  Iiofore  it.  The  pfate  nf  his  ilnniK,  there- 
Tire,  rcquircB  t!w  pUnterV  unremitHng  .attention  :  not 
the  slightest  hole  or  leakage  i.i  nll'i»«i  to  exist  in 
tiietn.  and  by  law  their  wiSlful  injury  is  connidered 
felony.  ( »ne  inundation  destroys  a  sugar  estate  for 
eighteen  months,  and  a  cuffVe  one  for  six  yeari".  "  The 
original  coot  of  damming  «iid  cultivating  is  fully  paid 
liy  the  first  crop,  and  the  duration  of  the  crojvi  ii  from 
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■   f«l!     awn  to  near' .'  half  it.i  fi  rmer  averi\j»), 
is.  l-  <^-     ily  iW,270  1  ..Is.    In  l>Mi  .t  had  siinkw 
W  S',)  h."  )s.,  owing  in  ii  great  measure  to  a  pro- 
t  >)'  >ught  through  a  great  part  of  that  season. 
'W  hhdi.  were  ex|K>rtpd.     In  proportion  to 
sugar  '■  '  t      ed  the    juantity  of  molasses  is  large, 
oni'g  par  '  "le  defects  nf  the  lonimon  process  of 

preitaratior,  imt  ilefly  to  the  fact  thst  the  soil  In  k, 
rir'i  nn  alluvtuoi,  and  "o  abundiiiit  in  alkaline  and 
earthy  saline  matter.  Little  of  the  molasses  is  boiled 
down  into  sugar  in  the  colnny ;  it  is  chiefly  made  Into 
rum,  or  sold  to  the  refiners,  by  whom  it  is  much  [irized. 
In  IH.'i]  the  (luantity  of  molafsi  s  exported  was  il.i.iO 
puncheons.  Although  the  rum  produced  in  this  culnnv 
d<.fs  not  equal  in  character  that  of  .lamaica,  it  yet  oc- 


.'iO  tn  .W  YCfkn  :  M)  that  though  great  capital  Is  required 

for  thii  firiit  ou(!av,  the  c  nparatlve  expense  of  cultivu-  ciipies  a  respoctoldr  place  in  the  market.     Tho  quini- 

tion   is  a  mere  triilc  compared  wHh  th.it  of  tlie  West  lity  exported  in  IK.^I  was  l.'i.XIH  puncheons.     With 

inili.i    Islands.    iiot.M'ithytanding  thai  the  exjiense  of  riv'-iiccf  to  the  cultivation  of  the  sugiir  cane,  by  resson 

works,   lioildingp.   and  machinery,   muy  tie  treble  or  of  the  Inwness  of  tho  lam' and  the  plan  of  drainage  in 

ijiiiidrupU".  Iieing  iiuiU  on  an  .-id^vjuat')  scale  for  half  a  use — namely,  that  known  as  the  open-drain  and  mnnd- 

ccntury  of  certain  pnsluctiim." — I'.Vixy.  Jour.,  vol.  iv.,  lied  methiMl— the  system  of  cultivation  remains  exiictlr 

.12.5,     Inside,  and  at  the  f.Mit  of  thes*-  dams,  are  trenches  as  in  the  tini-'s  of  slavery,  every  partof  theiipcnitionniif 


Ii'  to  18  feet  wide,  and  .'i  feet  deep,  running  round  the 
whole  pl,-intation,  and  Into  thcte,  smaller  trenelies  and 
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culture  lieing  iierfomied  by  mnniial  la!ior,     The  follow, 
ing  statUtics  have  been  compiled  from  ofHcial  soun-es: 
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An  ex|M>rt  duty  is  charged  in  the  ports  of  these  od- 
oniea  on  llieir  staple  pmduc'.ions.  Iloth  in  Ilor.duras 
and  British  fiuiunn,  American  vessels  enjov  all  the  < 
privileges  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  most  fivore<l 
nation  :  and,  hs  th«  following  tables  for  18.M  nnd  185:t 
will  allow,  Aia»rie«n  commerce  is  generally  on  the  in- 
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crease.  In  lf.>l  the  I'nited  .States  iin|>ortcd  from  Ilon- 
dur.iB  :  Indigo  (41, !t.'!;)  |)ouudsV  valued  nt  iC*l,s4i; 
mahogany,  ^8.S,-1,V.>;  dye-wiKxl,  ^l!,ii78;  hides, *r,70ti; 
blail;  |iepper,  |ilO'i,'>.  A  total  of  ^l;i7,7IO,  or  nenrly 
one  half  of  the  entire  imports  from  this  colony  firr  that 
year.     From  Hritish  (ioiana,  the  leading  imports  In 
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1864  went  old  and  scrap  Iron,  topper,  braso,  hides, 
9UKIII.  "-i'^  rum,  amounting  to  nearly  ^0,000,  of 
whlc'i  CTj^ptr  atone  reached  iJ15,615.  Uomerara  cc  n- 
tuiii.'  a  p''Dul»t!on  of  74,922  whites  and  free  hlar'is. 
Her  <ice  covitains  a  popiUution  of  21,680,  of  •,nom 
21,000  are  free  l.lacks. 

The  f>illi>wfaig  comparative  statenieni.  exiiiblts  the 
trade  bet  ween  tht  United  States  and  thi,  two  ralonieo, 
Domorara  and  }  r'jice,  of  which  UiitUh  Guiana  is 
composed; 
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I   Total  trade  iMtw   ■   the 

v.  a.  Jk  Brit  '      ana 

The  ♦'illowli .,  taliie  will  show  the  o impar."  '   o  Im- 
01  mce  of  the  tra'e  of  tbp  tUrep  C  ■    naa  ..ith  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ending  June  80,  1866 : 
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Dutch  Guiana. — l»utch,  or  Surinam,  lies  between 
Uritish  and  French  Ouiana,  l>eii'g  Hepuriiteci  from  the 
former  on  the  west  by  the  Uiver  ( 'orentyn,  and  from 
tlie  iiitter  on  the  east  by  the  Maroni ;  on  the  north  it 
Iia9  the  Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  Brazil.  It  lies  be- 
tween latitude  1°  M'  and  C"  north,  iiid  longitude 
bi°  30'  and  57°  30'  west,  l)eiug  about  3(K)  miles  in 
leii(;tli,  from  mirth  to  south,  and  2iJ0  in  extreme 
lire,idtli.  Area,  about  38,500  sc^uam  miles.  In  pliys- 
u'al  geography,  climate,  pnKluctions,  et('.,  it  differs  but 
littli!  from  British  Guiana.  The  principal  river  is  the 
.Surinam,  which  Hows  northward  through  the  centre  of 
the  territory,  i  d  falls  into  the  Atlantic  after  a  course 
of  nearly  300  .'liles.  It  is  navigable  for  large  ships 
for  about  four  leagues  from  its  ntouth.  Along  the 
coast  and  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  are  many  settle- 
ment)! and  plantations ;  and  the  higher  ])art9  of  tho 
country  are  occupied  chioHy  by  the  Maroons,  the  de- 
Bcdidants  of  runaway  negroc*.  In  the  la.st  century 
thoy  were  verj*  troublesome  to  the  colonistn,  liut  they 
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have  now  adopted  more  settled  habits.     Slavery  hai 
bocu   recently  alx)liehed  here  by  the  l)utch  govem- 
nient,  btit  in  lieu  of  compensation,  the  slaves  remain 
apprenticiiJ,  and  work  without  wages  to  their  proprie- 
tors for  i2  yo-rs.     The  colony  is  ruled  by  a  governor 
appointed  by  the  crown,  and  a  council  olected  by  the 
freeholders,     .(ustico  is  administered  by  k   supreme 
!■  urt,  ix)urts  of  minor  Jurisdiction,  and  a  court  of  in- 
iieritancr  and  orphans.   The  receipts  in  1860 amounted 
to   "39,486 ;  the  oxp  nditure  to  i:85,5(54.  On  273  pknta- 
tions,  consisting  of  3fi'",ri48  acres,  48,815  acras  were 
under  cultivation.     '\  he  chief  productions  are  sugar, 
run!,  mola.sges,  cx)(       cacao,  and  cottjn.     Its  chief 
trade  is  with  HoM;  ..d.     Import,,  In  1861,  f  171,395; 
exports,  X2ati,162.     At  tiie  close  of  1860,  tha  colony 
numbered  ("IjOSO 'nhabitant* — of  whom   12,401   were 
Europc^.is  and  Creoles,  8000  bush  negroes,  1000  In- 
dia'iis,  and  39,679  slaves.     Of  the  religious  sects,  the 
Moravians  amounted  to  17,933,  and  the  Jews  to  alwut 
(>80.    The  live  stock  consisted  of  108  horneg,  59  mules, 
^ii>6i  cattle,   3155  sheep,  454  goats,   and  4064  hogs. 
The  army  consists  of  610  men  of  all  arms ;  and  the 
navy  of  11   vessels,  chiefly  small".     I'aramuritm,  the 
capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Surinam, 
.ibout  10  miles   from  its  month.     It  is  built  in  the 
liutch  style,  with  wide  and  straight  streets,  planted 
with  orange-tr.:Cs ;  and  the  houses  are  generally  two 
stories  in   height,   and   l)uilt  of  wood.      Population 
alK)Ut  20,000.     A  little  north  of  the  town  is  the  fort 
of  /oelandia,  where  ttie  governor  resides,  and  whore 
are  also  most  of  the  government  establishments. 

Surinam  wus  declared  a  free  port  by  procla.nation 
dated  May  1,  1848.     Accounts  are  kept  in  dollars  of 
8  reals,  or  ."iO  stivers  (100  cents),  and  in  poimds  ster- 
ling.    Exchange  on  Ix)nd<m,  ^i  <^0  to  $4  85  per  pound 
sterling.     Aves  island,  one  of  the  leeward  group  of 
the  West  Indies,  between  15'-^  and  U'P  north  latitude 
belongs  to  the  Dutch  government.     In  the  year  18; 
extensive  deposits  of  ^uano  were  di.'icovered  on  the 
island  of  Aves,  by  two  American  ship  captains,  but  w>j 
do  not  as  yet  leani  that  an)'  shipments  liHve  been  made 
from  it.     C\.ffee,  tho  product  of  a  possession  of  tbo 
Netherlands  direct  from  cuch  possessions,  or  from  the 
Netherlands,  imported  Into  the  United  States  in  a  ves- 
sel of  the  Netherlan<ls,  is  admitted  free  of  duty,  under 
the  treaty  of  August  26,  1852. 

UuiANA,  nou  OcTosra  1,  1882,  to  iJii.y  1,  K'Sfl. 
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188.'.. 
18IMI. 
1887. 
1888. 
18S». 
1810. 


nnOMCtif. 


97,i!98 
80,iMfi 
M,II16 
MJHS 
«8,775 

RKim 

(M.IIS 

Totol »448,fi87 

i 

SoptSO,  1941 IST.IKH) 

1848 

(I  mos.     1848 

Juno  80,  1844 

1815 

18M  

1847 

.  1848 

1849 

1<«0 


Riporti, 


$8,860 
1,A»5 
8,078 

8,808 


Total. 

87,248 
80,8US 

«l,«7a 

e«,118 
70,S48 
61,664 
68.118 


Total .... 


10l,(ll» 

M.880 

47.78T 

66.848 

48,840 

116,601 

104,018 

»7,Ot4_ 

$toe,6(» 


JaneSO,  18B1 $86,491 

1868 '  88,868 

i                 1868 106,881 

18M 68,T4S 

'                 1866 88T,»6lt 

,                 18D« 818,601 


$3,831"    I     $462,808 


$87,900 

loi.ira 

a4,ftSrt 
71,772 
40,609 
67,»S4 
44,223 
117,018 
104,066 
108.489 

?fW),760 


$4,798 

1,87U 

1,189 

888 

1,617 

nt 

^48& 


$16,189 

$.\688 
7,888 

17,694 
7,678 

10,648 
7,855 


t»..».4.        '  Wh«rw)f  there  wm  In  Btilllyn 
Import..  MaSp,.!,. 


Touli. 
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67,.'i79 
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$91,078 
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91,884 

86,788 
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180,681 
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806,688 

821,616 

868,798 
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$8,180 

$400 
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416 
8,418 
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Tunnagi.  Cleared. 
Amerlnui.        F'lrvEirn. 


8,884 
10,106 
0,878 
4.718 
6,687 
6,780 
41,968 

6,496 
6,464 
8,060 
7,868 
6,740 
4,610 
4,881 
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,%,86e 
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2,177 
76 


2,268 
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SIT 

1,000 
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$12,000 
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6,818  I 

8,037  1 

6,114  ; 

6,610  1 
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944 
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"666 


This  roloniiil  territory  of  Holland  comprises  an  area 
(if  10,400  square  miles,  and  contains  a  |Mipulation  of 
nearly  65,000  aouls.      Its  chief  products  are  sugar. 


coffee,  cnttoii,  cocoa,  rice,  capara,  fine  woods,  gums, 
drugs,  timber,  and  molasses ;  tho  lai't  ranks  next  to 
sugar  in  value  us  uu  export.     Tho  tiuautity  of  augar 
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mnnilly  •xportfid  is  nUted  at  about  26,000,000  puund*, 
and  of  coffiso  at  about  4,000,000  poundii. 

Tha  annual  &varnge  pnxluctlon  of  the  leading  ata- 
plea  of  thid  colony  ure  thns  given :  Sugar,  28,012,168 
Uia. ;  cottce,  ],36S,R7fi  lb«. ;  coroa,  131,250  Iba.  ;  cot- 
ton, 7Cfi,82»1bii. ;  rum,  92,1H.1  gain. ;  dram  (a  kind  of 
brandy^,  2'27,0<>5  i^als. ;  molaMvn,  1,210. Ki,')  gain.  An- 
nul average  value  of  leading  ataplea,  4>1,60(),000. 

The  value  of  imports  into  Dutch  Guiana  in  1H63 
an^ounted  to  f  816,474,  showing  an  increase  over  the  im- 
po'ts  of  the  .iroceding  year  of  $71 ,173.  Of  the  total 
amount,  there  were  from  the  Ifetherlanus,  (4t!0,482 ; 
from  the  I'nited  States,  9179,236 ;  and  ftom  other 
countries,  ♦176,750.  Thr  exports  amounted  to  tl,812,- 
118;  showing  4101,25:)  increase  over  the  ex|)orti  for 
1862.  Of  this  sum.  ^844,103  wore  wrnt  to  the  Nether- 
lands, $201,7!)4  to  the  I'nited  States,  and  $268,221 
to  other  countries.  The  principal  articles  imported 
into  Surinam  ftvm  the  United  States  are  salted  fish, 
amounting,  in  185:<,  to  #,'')8,892 ;  salted  and  smolced 
niea*.,  abont  ♦50,000  per  annum.  The  imports  into 
the  ITulted  States  fn)m  Surinam  are  sugar  (♦l;il,052  ii- 
amount  in  1852').  molasses  (♦5.1,88.')),  and  cocoa  (it.')2,02<j 
in  1858).  In  l«5;t,  there  arrived  201  vessels,  measur- 
inj;  ,16, 858  tons.  Of  tliese,  5li,  of  18,960  tons,  were 
under  the  Dutch  flu  ;  and  21,  of  8196  tons,  American. 
In  the  same  year  there  cleared  190  vessels,  measuring 
in  the  aggregate,  80,858  tons;  of  which  65,  of  I7,8.17 
ton<,  were  Dutch  ;  31,  of  16,150  tons,  American  ;  and 
the  others  under  the  English  end  other  6ugs.  .^n 
analysis  of  the  trade  of  Dutch  Guiana  shows  that  tl  e 
I'nitnd  States  has  aliout  one  fourth  of  the  whole  com- 
mer.-e  of  the  colony. 

f'rench  Gviana  is  the  smallest  and  most  eastnm  of 
the  three  colonies,  known  ns  English  (iuiana,  Dutch 
Guiana,  and  French  Guiana.  It  lies  between  2"  nnd 
6'*  N.  lat.,  nnd  51°  30'  and  W  ;*'  W.  long.,  being 
boDndfld  on  the  north  an<i  north-east  by  the  .\tlantic, 
east  Olid  Rorth  by  Diazil,  and  west  by  Dutch  Guiana. 
If  is  about  250  miles  in  length,  fnim  north  to  south, 
and  vjtries  in  bn-mlth  from  100  to  1.50  miles.  Area, 
27.5C0  s<|uare  miles.  It  has  a  coast  linn  of  20<) 
mile*,  extending  from  the  Maroni  to  tlie  <.fyn- 
p«)C.  The  low  alluvial  tract  along  the  coast  Is  of 
great  fertility.  The  mountain  cbsins  run  east  and 
wo*t,  and  are  almost  wholly  of  grnnite,  but  do  not 
attain  a  great  elevation.  The  country  is  abundantly 
waterrd,  nnu  *be  coast-lunils  appear  t<i  be  less  un- 
healtliy  than  in  llrilish  (iuiana.  'i'be  vegetation  of 
tiuiana  in  very  luxuriant,  and  the  inrerlnr  us  thickly 
OoMMKRCB  OK  tH«  ITj(itko  Statb*  WITH  Fap.son 


wooded  with  trees  valuable  for  their  timber,  fruits 
and  dye-woods.  Medicinal  plaats,  including  qiuissiu 
gentian,  the  castor-oil  plant,  and  amottu,  used  in  c<il- 
oriug  cheese,  are  all  abundant. 

The  island  of  Cayenne,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oyuk, 
is  ulifliit  !I0  miles  in  circumference,  and  la  separutcil 
from  the  continent  by  a  narrow  channel.     The  runil- 
stead  at  tliu  mouth  of  the  Oyak,  though  small,  is  the 
best  on  tha  coast,  having  everywhere  from  12  to  l;i 
feet  of  water.     The  capital,  Cayenne,  is  situated  mi 
the  nortliem  side  of  this  island,  and  contains  5,22(1  in. 
haltitauts.     The  new  town  is  well  built,  and  has  gmiil 
•treets ;   the  govenmient  house  Ls   in  the  old  town. 
The  liiirlior  is  protected  by  a  fort  and  several  butterion. 
The  colony  is  <llvidcd  into  two  districts,  Cayenne  ajiij 
Sinnamary,  and  14  communes.     The  government  in 
.  calcd  lu  a  governor,  a  privy  council,  and  a  colcmi.d 
council,  composed  of  16  memlters,  elected  by  ttie  ciil. 
I  onists.    1'ho  cultivated  lands  are  estimated  tu  l>oaliimt 
I  one  eightieth  of  the  whole  territorj'.     Besides  the  nU- 
ples  of  British  and  Dutch  Guiana,  its  productions  com- 
}  priso  jH'pper  (including  Cayenne,  which  is  so  cjillod 
i  from  the  island  of  that  name),  cloves,  cinnamim,  uiid 
I  nutmegs.     Trade  is  chiefly  with  Kranco  and  its  cij. 
I  onies.     In  1854,  the  ofllcial  value  of  the  imports  into 
1  France  from  French  Guiuna  was  i:20,000;   exports, 
.£19'.»,000.     The   French  first   settled  in  Cnyennc  iii 
1604  ;  the  British  nnd  Portuguese  captured  the  colony 
'  in  1809,  but  restored  it  to  the  French  in  1814,  in  whose 
'  possession  it  still  remains.     It  has  recently  lM>cn  mailo 
a  plai-e  of  banishment  for  Frencli  political  otTenders  ■ 
and,  in  1852,  2,500  of  these  were  sent  out.     I'opiilu. 
I  tlon  alwiut  22,000,  of  whon>  about  15,000  are  emanci- 
pated slaves. 

Cayenne,   sea-port,   town,   and   capital  of    Krcnih 
(iuiana,  on  the  north-west  extremity  of  the  island  of 
I  that  name,  in  let.  4°  56'  N..  long.  5'i°  15'  W.    It  con- 
tains aliout  500  houses,  mostly  of  wood,  and  is  divided 
into  the  old  and  new  towns,  the  latter  clean  ami  will 
built.      It  is  the  seat  of  a  court  of  assi;!e,  and  has  a 
j  handsome  church,  Jesuit  college,  government  Iioum, 
and  several  largo  warehouses.    The  harbor  is  shallow, 
has  two  quays,  and  is  protected  by  a  fort  and  several 
batteries.     Population  alxiut  6,000. 
!       French  vessels  fnim  Cayenne  In  French  (iuiana  arr 
'  admitted  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  ecpml 
j  terms,  as  to  duty  and  tonnage,  with  vessels  liolon(;lii({ 
j  to  the  I'nited  Stated,  when  direct  from  Guiana,  eitlior 
in  )ialla<it  or  with  articles  the  growth  or  manufacture 
of  that  country. 
OiriANA,  raoa  OoTonna  t,  1881,  to  Jrit  1,  ISSd 
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A  (leerM  of  the  French  government,  iMned  In  1822, 
«iul  continued  by  a  decree  of  the  govsmor  of  the 
colony,  dated  the  2ad  of  December,  lH8i),  givea  an  wl- 
vnntuge  to  Krench  gooda  shipped  directly  from  French 
ports  in  French  veimeU,  and  to  French  goods  and 
products  of  French  colonies  brought  in  French  veuels, 
over  the  foreign  trade,  in  the  rate  of  duties  they  im- 
pono.  The  products  of  the  colony  carriml  to  Franco, 
in  Vrcnjh  vessels,  have  also  an  advantage  ovor  pro- 
'uct9  carried  to  other  countries  in  foreign  vessels. 
The  only  duties  paid  by  French  or  foreign  vessels  re- 
nuiining  in  port  over  V2  hours,  without  putting  out  or 
talcing  in  any  cargo,  are  pilotage  and  foes  to  the 
cu«tom-house  guards. 

Cayenne  is  the  most  easterly  of  the  three  colonies. 
It  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  Kiver  Maronl  to 
the  Ozaiwh,  the  boundary  of  Brazil.  It  lies  between 
2°  mill  t!°  N.  lat.  Its  length,  from  north  to  south,  is 
•ioO  miles,  and  the  breadth  varies  from  100  to  190 
mile.'i,  comprising  an  area  of  27,560  square  miles,  and 
coiituiuing  a  population  of  5,056  whites,  and  16,592 
bluL'ks.  The  coast  is  an  alluvial  tract  of  great  fer- 
tility, and  tlie  uplands  are  also  very  fertile.  There 
are  upward  of  twenty  rivers  of  tolerable  size,  which 
gro  navigiihle,  from  80  to  60  miles,  for  small  craft. 
Alwut  one  eighth  part  of  the  surface  i»  occupied ;  the 
reinaiuiler  is  left  to  Indians  and  wild  beasts.  The 
articles  cultivated  are  the  sugar-c«ne,  coffee,  cotton, 
cocoa,  cloves,  annatto,  pepper,  cinnamon,  nutmegs, 
oom,  etc.  Theri^  are  alKiut  40  large  establishments 
fur  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  and  about  50  sugnr- 
iniU",  most  of  which  are  worked  by  'team.  The  im- 
ports arc  chiefly  from  France,  beinfj  al)out  2,675,000 
fraacf  in  value.  The  imports  from  other  countries 
amount  to  about  550,000  francs.  Tlie  exports  aro  of 
the  value  of  8,128,000  francs,  and  are  nearly  all  ship- 
ped to  France.  About  40  French  vesKelfl,  of  the  ag- 
gregate liurilen  of  7(MK)  tons,  usually  enter,  and  about 
the  same  numl>er  clear  from  Guiana  every  year.  Some 
20  or  ;10  foreign  vessels  enter  and  de|)art  each  year. 
These  statistics  are  not  exact,  but  proliably  approxi- 
mate nearly  enough  for  practical  legislation  in  refer- 
ence to  them. 

Ouild  (from  the  Saxon  guildnn,  to  pay),  signifies  a 
fraternity  or  company,  because  every  one  wos  t/iUlare, 
that  i»,  liad  to  pay  something  toward  the  charge  and 
supiwrt  of  the  company.  As  to  tlie  origin  of  guilds 
or  cunipauies  in  Uritain,  it  was  t.  law  among  the 
Saxons  that  cvcrj-  freeman  of  fourteen  years  of  age 
shuuhl  lind  sureties  to  keep  the  peace,  or  l>6  cora- 
mitteil.  This  led  to  the  formation,  among  neighl>ors, 
of  iissociations,  each  consisting  of  ten  families,  which 
l>ecanie  bound  for  one  another,  either  to  pro<lucc  him 
who  roininitted  an  offense,  or  to  make  satisfaction  to 
tlie  injured  party  ;  and  that  they  might  the  better  do 
this,  they  raised  a  sum  of  money  among  tliemsclves, 
which  they  put  Into  a  common  stock,  and  when  one 
of  their  pledges  had  committed  an  offense,  and  tied, 
then  tlie  other  nine  made  satisfaction  out  of  this  stock, 
liy  payment  of  money,  according  to  the  offense.  He- 
cause  this  association  consisted  of  ton  families,  it  was 
calle<l  a  lUcrnary  ;  and  hence  arose  other  kinds  of  fra- 
ternities. Hut  as  to  the  precise  time  when  these  guilds 
liad  their  origin  in  Kngland  there  is  nothing  certain  to 
be  found  ;  since  tliey  were  in  use  long  before  any  for- 
mal  liionsa  was  granted  to  them  for  such  meetings. 
It  seems  to  have  been  about  the  close  of  tlio  llth 
century,  according  to  Anderson  (Jliflorif  iif  Comment; 
vol.  i.,  p.  70),  that  merchant-guilds,  or  fraternities, 
wliich  were  afterward  styleil  corporations,  came  first 
into  general  use  in  many  parts  of  Kurojie.  Aladox 
(t'inna  Hurgi,  chap,  i.,  sect. !()  thinks  they  were  hardly 
known  to  our  Saxon  progenitors,  and  that  they  miglit 
probably  have  Iieon  brought  into  Knglund  by  the  Nor- 
mans, although  they  do  not  seem  to  have  'been  very 
numerous  in  those  days.  The  French  and  Normans 
might  perhaps  have  borrowed  them  from  the  free  citioa 
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of  Italy,  where  trade  and  numufactnrea  flourished  ti 
a  much  earlier  period,  and  where  such  nommunitiu 
appear  to  have  been  tint  in  use.  These  guilds  ar« 
now  companies  or  associations  having  laws  and  orden 
made  by  themselves,  in  virtue  of  authority  from  the 
prince  to  that  eifect.     See  Gild. 

Guild  in  the  royal  burghs  of  Scotland,  is  still  used 
for  a  company  of  merchants,  who  are  free  >en  of  the 
burgh.  Every  royal  burgh  baa  a  dean  of  ^uild,  who 
is  the  next  magistrate  below  the  provost. 

tixiiU,  OUd,  or  Geld,  is  also  used  by  ancient  writers 
to  signify  a  conipenaation  or  mulct  fur  an  offense. 

Oulnsa,  a  gold  coin  formerly  struck  and  current 
in  Britain,  and  so  denominated  because  the  gold  of 
which  the  first  specimens  were  struck  (temp.  Car.  II.) 
was  brought  from  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  and  for  a  like 
reason  it  originally  bore  the  impression  of  an  elephant. 
The  value  of  the  guinea  varied  greatly  at  different 
periods,  but  latterly  it  was  worth  21  shillings.  Its 
weight  was  5  dwts.  9-4125  gra.  On  the  intro«luction 
of  ttie  sovereign — first  coined  in  1817 — the  old  guinea 
coinage  was  gradually  superseded. 

Ouinea,  the  name  assigned  to  a  large  tract  of 
country'  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  commencing  at 
Cu|)e  Verga,  in  about  10°  N.  lat.,  and  terrainating 
with  the  Cameroon  Mountains  in  the  Gulf  of  Uiafra. 
Tiiese  are  the  limits  more  commonly  given  to  what  is 
called  Guinea ;  by  some  they  are  greatly  extended,  so 
OS  to  comprise  the  whole  of  the  Portuguese  settle- 
ments south  of  the  equator,  under  the  name  of  South- 
ern Guinea,  wliile  the  coast  north  of  the  equator  la 
called  Northern  Guinea. 

The  term  (iuineu  is  not  of  African  origin,  or  at  least 
not  among  those  to  whom  it  is  applied.  Thoro  is,  ac- 
cording to  Harlmt,  a  district  of  country  north  of  the 
Senegal  known  l>y  the  i  iie  of  Genahoa,  tiie  inhabit- 
ants of  which  were  the  lirst  blacks  that  the  Portu- 
guese encountered  in  their  explorations  along  the 
coast  in  the  loth  century ;  and  thej'  applied  this  name 
indiscriminately  afterward  to  all  the  black  nations 
which  they  found  furtlier  south.  In  the  t-'o  succeed- 
ing centuries  it  was  applied  in  a  more  restricted  sense 
to  that  po-tion  of  the  coast  which  is  now  better  known 
us  the  Gold  and  Slave  Coasts  ;  owing  to  the  fact,  per- 
haps, that  this  region  for  a  time  offered  a  larger  num- 
ber of  slaves  for  the  foreign  market  than  any  other 
part  of  the  country.  The  natives  here  acknowledge 
this  term  as  applied  to  themselves,  but  it  was  undoubt- 
edly iKirrowed  in  the  first  instance  from  the  Portu- 
guese. 

The  physical  aspect  of  the  country,  as  might  be  in- 
ferred from  the  large  extent  we  have  under  consider- 
ation, is  very  variable,  l>ut  is  characterized  every- 
where by  excessive  richness  of  natural  scenery.  In 
the  region  of  Sierra  Leone,  Cnpe  Mount,  and  Cape 
M'3suru<lo,  the  eye  rests  on  bold  headlands  and  high 
promontories  covered  with  the  richest  tropical  verd- 
ure. In  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Palmas  there  are  ex- 
tended plains,  slightly  undulating,  and  covered  with 
almost  cverj-  variety  of  the  pnlm  and  palmetto.  On 
tlie  coast  of  Urewiss  the  country  rises  into  table-lands 
of  vast  extent,  and  apparently  of  groat  fertility. 
The  Gold  Coast  presents  every  variety  of  hill  and 
dale ;  and  as  we  approach  the  equatorial  region  we 
are  saluted  by  mountain  scenery  of  unrivaled  beauty 
and  suritassing  magnificence. 

The  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  the  following 
tribes  : — The  Vais,  the  Manou  or  Kru,  the  Kovakeras 
or  Avekrooin,  the  Inta,  the  Dahomey,  Ashanti,  and 
the  Henin.  I'hero  are  no  large  or  extended  political 
organizatiims,  with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Ashanti  and  Dahomey,  and  neither  of 
these  has  a  larger  population  or  greater  extent  of  ter- 
ritory- than  the  mailer  kingdoms  of  Kurope.  For  the 
most  part,  tiie  i>eople  live  together  in  independent 
communities,  of  not  more  than  N  or  10  villages,  and 
with  un  aggregate  population  of  from  2000  to  25,000 ' 
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•r  80,000.  In  IhcM  difTarcnt  commanltioi  thay  bavs 
BO  written  forma  of  Uw,  but  arc  govsmed  for  the 
moot  part  liy  c«rtain  tmUtional  uaaK*i*  that  hav*  been 
handml  ilnwn  from  generation  to  generation.  Nomi- 
nally, monarchy  in  the  only  form  of  government 
arknowloil)(vil  among  thorn  ;  Imt,  whan  cloeely  wmtl- 
niietl,  their  system*  show  moch  more  of  the  popular 
and  patriarchal  than  of  the  monarchical  element. 
They  are  essentially  a  pagiin  people ;  but  in  their  re- 
ligious iKitloiis  and  idolatrouR  wurahip  they  pilfer  very 
much  from  each  other.  There  are  many  decided 
traces  of  the  Jewish  origin.  Among  these  may  l>e 
ipecilletl  the  rile  of  circumcision,  which,  with  the  ex- 
r«ption  of  the  Km  or  Manou  family,  is,  we  l>elieve, 
universal ;  the  dinslon  of  the  trilxs  into  families,  and 
in  some  cases  into  the  numiierof  12;  bloody  sacrifices, 
with  the  sprinkling  of  Idood  uiwn  their  altars  and 
door-posts ;  the  observance  of  new  moons ;  a  formal 
and  s)iecitied  time  for  mourning  for  the  dead,  during 
which  |ieritNl  they  sliave  their  heiul  and  wear  tattered 
clothes ;  demoniacal  possesnioiui,  purilicntions,  and 
various  other  usages  of  pn>l>able  Jewish  origin. 

lUisiMcting  tlie  natural  pro<lucts  and  trading  capa- 
bilities of  the  country,  the  arti<'Ies  exported  consist 
chicriy  of  ginger,  gum,  mendold  ((iuinea  grams,  a 
species  of  seed),  palm-oil,  some  Ivor}',  a  W(Hm1  used  for 
dyeing,  calleil  cjimwood,  and  which  is  worth  in  Kn- 
gland  about  £15  sterling  a  ton.  Vessels  visiting  that 
coast  take  on  NianI — at  .Sierra  I^one,  or  on  the  coast 
of  Malagiietn,  l>etween  ('a|>o  Mesnrado  and  <'a|)e  I'al- 
mua — some  liUck  sailors,  (railed  krunien,  who  are  of 
great  use  in  doing  tlie  heavy  work  on  lH>ard,  and  for 
boat  service ;  thus  saving  the  European  seamen  fn)ni 
exposing  tlu'inselves  Uhi  much  to  tlie  sun's  rays,  etc. 
The  seri'ices  of  these  krumen  arc  recomiiensed  with 
two  or  three  piei-es  of  cotton  cloth  jicr  month  each. 
Their  chief  fcid  is  rice,  which  may  Iks  purchased  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  on  the  coast  of  Malagueta  ;  the  price 
of  a  "km"  (a  measure  of  cjipacity  weighing  almut 
80  Dm.),  Ijeing  a  fathom  and  a  half  of  cotton  cloth,  or 
any  other  article  of  |iroportionate  value. 

Dn  the  coast  of  Malagueta  (^(irain  (>)ast'),  the  arti- 
cles received  principally  in  Iwrter  are  rice  anil  millet ; 
also  ivory,  palm^iil,  ami  camwotxl,  es|i«cially  at  Mon- 
rovia, the  capital  of  Liberia.  At  .Sierra  I^one,  the 
pepper-tree  (called  malagueta).  Is  cultivated  on  an  ex- 
tensive scale,  and  its  fruit— (iuinea  i>epp«r — after 
being  drie<l,  is  purchased  in  large  <|uantities  liy  the 
Americans,  and  imported  into  the  United  States. 

Knglish  muxkets,  guMjMiwder,  rum,  and  tobacco,  are 
the  princi|ial  articles  of  traffic  on  the  whole  of  the 
coast  as  far  as  Onim  at  the  lM>ttom  of  tlie  liight  of 
Jienin. 

At  .laque  Lahoo  and  Jaque  .laque,  two  cnnsideralde 
towns,  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  bight  formed 
by  I'ape  I'almas  and  <'a|io  Three  Points,  commences 
the  traile  in  gidd-dust ;  here  also  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  palm-oil  and  some  ivory  are  found.  After 
passing  these  towns,  the  Kuro|iean  settlements  com- 
mence. I'he  drat  are  tireat  Itussam  and  Assine,  lie- 
longing  to  France,  and  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the 
rivern  of  the  same  names.  Five  leagues  to  the  west 
of  Capo  Three  i'oints,  is  the  small  Dutch  fort  of 
Axem  ;  and  <m  the  other  side  of  the  same  cape  is  the 
English  port  of  Dick's  ('ove.  Knmi  Capo  l.ahno  to 
Acora.  and  tii  all  the  Kuropean  settlements  on  the 
coast,  the  mone'iry  standard  is  the  •'  ake"  (at  kie)  of 
gold-<lust,  whi<'b  weighs  half  a  dram  Knglish,  and  is 
worJh  nearly  .'«.  The  km  on  this  [Mirt  of  the  coast  is 
almost  double  that  assigned  to  it  on  the  coast  of  Mala- 
gueta— averaging  XSO,  more  or  less. 

Between  Dick's  Cove  and  the  castle  of  St.  George 
of  the  Mine  (H.  .lorge  da  Minal,  are  situated  the  small 
farts  of  Serau<le.  Hanca,  and  Commendo  ;  after  which 
we  come  to  the  tint  large  Kumpean  settlement,  viz., 
the  castle  of  St.  (ieorge  of  the  Mine,  Itelonging  to 
Holland.     The  castle  b  a  Portuguese  stmcture,  and 


was  formerly  the  most  Important  of  the  Portnguasa 
colonies  on  this  coast.  Next  to  It  la  Cap*  t^oast  Cas. 
tie,  belonging  to  Fjigland,  and  situated  in  sight  of  tho 
former.  The  next  place  is  Annamalno,  a  small  Kn- 
glish fort,  formerly  abandoneil,  bat  where  for  sonio 
yean  past  trade  hiu  lieen  again  in  some  degree  devel- 
oped. To  thia  fort  succeed  others  in  rains,  as  M'ine. 
Iiah  and  Assam.  Millet  is  found  In  abundance  at  these 
places,  as  well  as  palm-oil  and  gold-dust.  I'moeed- 
ing  along  the  coast,  wo  come  to  the  great  Knglish  set- 
tlement of  Acora,  where  there  are  at  present  two 
fortresses.  The  tint,  that  of  8t.  James,  was  built  liv 
them  many  years  since ;  the  second,  that  of  (;hri<i. 
tianliurg,  was  purchased  from  I'.nmark,  together  with 
all  its  pussessiims  on  that  coast,  in  the  year  IK'iO. 
Then  follow  the  small  settlements  of  Niiigo ;  afior 
passing  which.  Capo  8t.  Paul,  a  little  to  the  iui.st  or 
Kio  da  VolU  ("  Ketum  Hiver"),  Is  doubled. 

Kron\  <  'a|i«  St.  Paul  to  Onim  or  I^H^s,  niuiiy  negro 
towns  or  villages  are  met  with  stationed  along  the 
ciHtst.  These  communicate  with  each  other  liy  means 
of  the  lake  situattcl  at  no  great  distance  inland  fnim 
the  lioacli :  aiul  then  the  ford  converges  to  the  prin- 
ci|(al  (Kiints,  which  are  Quita,  Popo-[iequefto,  Ajiuli. 
Porto  Novo,  an.!  Unim.  Tho  trade  which  formerly 
riourished  at  all  these  places  was  that  In  slaves ;  i|„'t 
for  some  years  past  that  in  palm-oil,  or  (Ifti^lm,  hug 
greatly  developml  itself,  the  quantity  produced  amiiunt- 
Ing  annually  to  more  than  TUOO  tons,  which  are  Hlijp. 
ped  to  Kngland,  America,  an<l  Franco.  On  this  sci  tidn 
of  the  coast  there  are  no  Kunqiean  estalilislunent* 
|ini|ierly  so  called ;  but  at  Ajuda,  Porto  Novo,  unil 
Onim.  there  are  factories;  ami  Kuropeans  arc  also 
resident  in  tho  country,  and  traffic  with  vessels,  as 
they  do  at  those  establishments.  The  traile  of  the 
lleniii,  liross,  Itonny.  Calaliar,  and  Cameroon  UIvit!). 
is  all  in  palm-oil,  and  carried  on  exclusively  liv  the 
F^nglish. 

Onlf  of  GKllnea.  The  Qulf  of  Guinea  forms  a 
caldron  and  a  furnace,  and  spreads  out  over  the  .South 
Atlantic  an  air-chamlier  for  heating  up  in  wintir  and 
keeping  warm  the  extra-tropical  regions  of  .South 
Amcri<a.  I'.very  traveler  has  rcmarkeil  upon  the 
mild  climate  of  Patagonia  and  the  Falkland  iHland.^. 
"  Temperature  in  high  southern  latitudes,"  says  ,i  yen- 
close  observer,  who  is  co-operating  with  nie  in  collect- 
ing materials,  "  differs  gn-tttly  from  the  tempentiire 
in  northern.  In  southern  latitudes  there  seem  to  lie 
no  extremes  of  heat  and  mid,  as  at  the  north.  N'ew- 
|Kirt,  Kh(Kle  Island,  for  instance,  latitude  41'  north 
longitude  71  °  west,  and  Kio  Negro,  latitude  i  I  south, 
and  longitude  •i:!-'  west,  as  a  com|iarison  :  in  tho  for- 
mar,  cattle  have  to  be  stabled  and  fed  during  the  u in- 
ter, not  lieing  able  to  get  K  living  In  the  lieWs  on 
account  of  snow  and  ice.  .  the  latter,  the  cattle 
fee<l  in  the  fields  all  winter,  Uf  rt,  'rfing  plenty  of  veg- 
etation ancl  n<i  use  of  hay.  On  tl.o  Falkland  l^'lands 
(latitude  ^tl-[fi°  south),  thousands  of  Indlockx.  sheep, 
and  horses  are  running  wild  over  the  country,  (.miIut. 
ing  a  living  all  through  the  winter."  Tlie  water  in 
the  equatorial  cnldmn  of  Guinea  can  not  esca|s>  north 
—  the  shore-line  will  not  (lermit  it.  It  mu>^t.  there- 
fore, overflow  to  the  south,  as  that  of  St.  ItiMjiie  dors 
to  the  north,  carri  ing  to  Patagonia  and  the  r^ilkhind 
Islands,  iH-yoml  .Ml ^  south,  the  winter  cliniute  of 
Charleston.  .South  Canilina,  on  our  side  of  the  N.irth 
Atlantic,  or  of  the  "  Kmerald  Island"  on  the  other.— 
M  All  II Y 'a  /'Ay«.  (Imif. 

Qulf  of  Mexico,  a  large  indentation  mi  the  esi>t 
coast  of  North  America,  washing  the  shorei  <>(  the 
I'nited  .States  ami  Mexico,  measuring  aiNMit  I'SiJuiiles 
from  east  to  west,  onil  MIIO  miles  from  north  to  south ; 
estimated  area,  HO(i,l)lK)  square  miles.  It  I*  partly 
formotl  by  the  projection  towani  each  other  of  the  pen- 
insulas of  Fhirida  ami  Yucatan,  nearly  In  a  line  lietwi>en 
which  lies  the  island  of  Cuba,  leaving  a  ouninuniia- 
tion  on  its  north  with  the  Atlantic,  through  the  Flur- 
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ida  Channel  and  on  its  south  with  tho  Caribbean  Sea, 
through  the  Channel  of  Yucatan.  Tlie  Gulf  ia  free 
from  banks,  and  contains  only  a  few  small  rocky  is- 
lands on  the  coast  of  Yucatan,  with  the  Florida  Reef 
near  its  eastern  extremity.  The  shores  are  low,  and 
generally  lined  with  flat  sandy  islands,  not  lar  from 
the  land,  ana  numerous  lagoons.  There  are  few  har- 
bors ;  and  thy  rivers  which  fall  into  it  are  obstructed 
by  liars  at  their  mouth,  which  render  them  all,  except 
the  Mississippi,  nearly  inaccessible  for  vessels  of  large 
draught.  A  current  of  water  entering  the  Gulf  from 
the  Caribbean  Sea  Is  soon  divided  into  two  portions, 
the  one  running  east  along  the  coast  of  Cuba,  the 
other  west,  in  a  curved  line  through  the  middle  of  the 
Gulf,  round  toward  the  Florida  Channel,  where  it 
meets  tlie  other  current,  and  the  two  united  form  the 
Gulf  Stream  (see  Atlantic).  Tho  temper.itDre  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  86°  in  summer,  and  6°  higher 
than  that  of  the  ocean  in  the  same  parallel.  At  high 
tide,  the  Pacific  rises  several  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Gulf,  and  at  low  water  it  falls  os  far  below  it. 

Tlie  depth  of  the  marine  basin  which  holds  the  wa- 
ters of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is,  in  the  deepest  part,  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile.  Tho  officers  of  the  United 
States'  ship  Albany  ran  ii  line  of  deep  sea-soundings 
from  west  to  east  across  tlie  Gulf  \  the  greatest  depth 
they  reported  was  about  '  10  feet.  Subsequent  ex- 
pcf iments,  however,  indu.  e  the  lielief  that  the  depth  is 
not  iiuite  so  great.  We  should  therefore  have,  by 
stopping  up  the  channels  between  the  Gulf  and  the 
Atlantic,  not  a  sea-Ievol  in  the  Gulf,  but  we  should 
have  a  mean  level  between  evaporation  and  jirecipita- 
tion.  If  the  former  were  in  access,  tho  level  of  the 
Gulf  waters  would  sink  down  until  the  surface  exposed 
to  tho  air  would  be  just  sufficient  to  return  to  the  atmo- 
spliere,  as  vapor,  the  amount  of  water  discharged  by 
the  rivers — the  Mississippi  and  others — into  tho  Gulf. 
As  the  waters  were  lowered,  the  extent  of  evaporating 
surface  would  grow  less  and  less,  iintil  Nature  sliould 
establish  the  proper  ratio  between  the  ability  of  the 
air  to  take  up  and  the  capacity  of  the  clouds  to  let 
down.  Thus  we  might  have  a  sea  whose  level  would 
lie  much  further  below  the  water-level  of  the  ocean 
than  is  tlie  Dead  Sea. — Maury's  Phjt.  Geor/. 

Gulf  Stream.  There  is  a  river  in  tho  ocean.  In 
the  severest  drouglits  it  never  fails,  and  in  tlie  might- 
iest floods  it  never  overflows.  Its  lianks  and  its  bot- 
tom are  of  cold  water,  while  its  current  is  of  warm, 
The  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  its  fountain,  and  its  mouth  is  in 
the  Arctic  Seas.  It  is  the  Gulf  Stream.  There  is  in 
the  world  no  such  majestic  flow  of  waters.  Its  current 
is  more  rapid  than  the  Slississippi  or  the  Amazon. 

Its  waters,  as  far  out  from  the  Gulf  as  tlie  Carolina 
coasts,  are  of  on  iniligo-blue.  They  are  so  distinctly 
marked  that  their  line  of  junction  with  the  common 
sea-water  may  be  traced  by  the  eye.  Often  one  half 
of  tho  vessel  may  bn  perceived  floating  in  Gulf  Stream 
water,  while  tho  other  half  is  in  the  common  water  of 
the  sea ;  so  sharp  is  the  lino,  and  such  the  want  of  af- 
finity between  those  waters,  and  tho  reluctanco  on  the 
part  of  tho  Gulf  Stream  to  mingle  with  the  commiin 
water  of  the  sea.— Maury'h  Pfii/s.  Omffrnphi/. 

Various  onuses  of  the  Gulf  Streani  have  been  as- 
signed. At  one  period,  the  Mississipiii  River;  but 
this  hypothesis  was  soon  exploded,  fur  it  is  estimated 
that  it  would  take  1(K)0  such  rivers,  as  tho  velocities 
of  tho  river  and  Gulf  Stream  are  about  cciual.  The  most 
plausible  hypothesis  yet  advanced,  and  tho  one  which 
seems  to  bo  entertained  now  as  true,  is,  that  the  mo- 
tive imwer  is  due  to  tlie  differonce  of  teuiperatiiro  be- 
tween the  equatorial  and  northern  parts  of  the  ocean. 
This  (liireronce  woulil  give  a  causa  coiiiincnsiirnto  with 
such  an  en"ei't  as  the  (iiilf  .Stream,  and  is  tho  only  one 
yot  advanced  where  tho  cause  and  effect  approach 
ociuality.  It  is  proliable,  however,  that  this  ia  but 
one  of  iJ.o  many  tones  brought  to  Imar.  Tlio  forces 
viiryin;;  from  tho  potent  one  mentioned,  to   others 


"  light  as  the  zephyr."  And,  in  many  cases,  farces 
produced  by  the  Gulf  Stream  react  upon  it ;  as,  from 
the  difference  of  temperature  of  the  north  and  south, 
aided  by  the  Gnlf  Stream  in  some  cases,  are  produced 
the  trade  winds,  so  these  trade  winds  hive  no  slight 
effect  upon  the  Gulf  Stream. 

To  form  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  stream, 
wo  can  take  a  cross  section  at  Cape  Hatteras ;  apurox- 
imatelj',  it  may  be  given  as  76  miles  wide  and  700  feet 
in  depth,  with  a  velocity  of  three  knots  an  hour.  The 
stream  becomes  smaller  in  its  progress  north,  yielding 
portions  of  its  heat  on  Us  wa}',  and  so  allowing  por- 
tions of  the  stream  to  assimilate  with  the  rest  of  the 
ocean. 

As  the  Gnlf  Stream  is  but  a  current  of  water  of  high 
temperature  from  the  south  to  the  north,  it  would  be 
natural  to  suppose  its  course  would  be  from  south  to 
north.  This  would  be  the  case  were  it  not  for  the  ro- 
tation of  the  earth  to  the  east,  for  a  current  starting 
from  the  equator,  having  a  velocity  of  1000  miles  an 
hour  eastward  in  common  with  the  earth,  when  its 
current  reaches  latitude  60°,  where  the  velocity  of  the 
earth  is  only  250  miles  an  hour,  it  will  be  so  many  de- 
grees of  longitude  east  as  the  difference  of  velocities 
would  force  it,  minus  the  retarda.'ions.  Tills  would  be 
sufficient  to  explain  why  the  r^ourse  should  be  north- 
east, independent  of  the  effect  of  the  contour  of  the 
continent. 

The  course  and  dimensions  of  the  Gulf  Stream 
may  be  readily  seen  from  the  accompanying  chart  of 
Maury's.     (See  Plate  II.) 

Tho  amount  of  water  forming  the  Gulf  Stream,  and 
going  north,  must  be  returned  into  the  fountain-head, 
the  seas  near  tho  equator — and  so  we  have  streams  or 
oceanic  currents  going  south  equally  as  important  in 
their  effect,  and  givin.^  as  nteresting  phenomena,  but 
not  as  readih'  observid,  because  they  ar^  under-cnr- 
rents,  and  not  as  appieciated  because  they  most  aft'ect 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  water  from  the  north 
flows  to  tho  south  in  many  comparatively  s  oiall  under- 
currents, and  rises  to  the  surface  at  various  j/Oints, 
taking  for  their  general  course  tho  African  shore,  and 
making  a  circle  uniting  with  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea.  For  the  same  reason  that  (he  course 
of  tho  Gulf  Stream  is  north-east  the  returning  currents 
are  south-west. 

One  large  returning  current  crosses  the  Gulf  Stream 
near  the  lianks  of  Newfoundland,  bringing  icebe-gs 
which  melt  in  contact  with  the  warm  stream.  The 
dc|H)sits  have  formed,  and  are  forming,  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

The  influence  of  tho  Gulf  Stream,  like  the  distance 
of  the  Sxed  stars,  can  be  conjectured,  but  we  fall  as 
much  short  in  one  conjecture  as  in  the  other. 

Our  complaints  of  a  var.able  climate  would  not  bo 
without  foundation  were  it  not  for  the  beneticial  influ- 
ence of  streams  of  water  from  tlio  tropics  giving  us 
warmth  and  moisture;  making  the  climate  of  New 
York  in  winter  equal  to  a  place  in  alatitude  10°  south, 
and  in  summer  giving  the  health  of  a  place  as  many 
degrees  north.     Maury  says : 

"  No  part  of  the  world  affords  u  moro  difficult  or 
dangerous  navigation  than  tiie  appro uelies  of  onr  north- 
ern coasts  in  winter.  Before  tho  warmth  of  the  Gulf 
Strc.im  was  known,  a  voyage  at  tliis  stiason  from  Eu- 
rope to  New  England,  New  York,  and  even  to  the 
canes  of  tlie  Delaware,  or  Chefapeake,  was  many 
times  more  trj  ing,  difficult,  and  dangerous  than  it  is 
now.  In  maklir^  this  part  of  tho  coast,  vessels  are 
frequently  met  by  snow-storms  and  gales  which  mock 
the  seaman's  strength,  and  set  nt  naught  his  skill.  In 
a  little  while  his  bark  becomes  a  mass  of  ice,  with  her 
crew  frosted  and  helpless  ;  slio  remains  obedient  to  her 
helm,  and  Is  kept  away  for  the  Gulf  Stream.  Alter  a 
few  hours'  run,  she  reaches  the  eilge,  and  almost  at 
the  next  I'ound  passes  from  the  midst  of  winter  into 
summer  heat.     Now  tho  ice  disappears  from  her ;  the 
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sailor  bathes  his  stiffened  limbs  in  tepid  waters ;  foeling 
himself  invigorated  and  refreshed  with  the  genial 
warmth  about  him,  he  realizes  out  there  at  sea  the 
fa>>le  of  Antieus  and  his  mother  Earth.  He  rises  up 
and  attempts  to  malte  his  port  again."  And  though 
he  may  fail  again,  he  always  has  the  same  resource. 
Nor  is  this  all ;  it  aiforda  an  excellent  water  "  land- 
man {,"  an  ontside  shore  of  the  country,  against  which 
no  ship  i«  lost;  but  giving  deflnite  longitude  to  the 
storm-tossed  mariner,  and  warning  him  that  land  is 
near,  saves  him  often.  Commerce  itself,  defining  it 
as  the  interchange  of  commodities,  is  but  an  imitation 
of  the  Gulf  Stream.  The  Golf  Stream,  taking  the 
heat  of  the  tropics  to  the  shivering  northmen,  and  the 
icebergs  of  the  north  to  the  feverish  native  of  the  torrid 
zone — giving  b  't  to  some,  food  to  others,  and  in  some 
way  affecting  all. 

Qanui,  Resins,  Oum-reslna.  In  commerce, 
the  term  gum  is  not  only  applied  to  gums  properly  so 
called,  but  also  to  resins,  and  gum-resins.  But  though 
these  substances  have  many  properties  in  common, 
they  are  yet  sufficiently  distinct. 

I.  Gum  is  a  thick,  transparent  Haid,  that  issues  spon- 
taneously from  certain  species  of  ph-nta,  particularly 
such  as  produce  stone-fruit,  as  plum  and  cherry-trees. 
It  is  very  adhesive,  and  gradually  hardens  by  expos- 
ure to  the  atmospher«!.  It  is  usually  obtained  in  i^mall 
pieces,  like  tears,  mod(>riitely  hard  and  S(  mewhat  brittle 
while  cold  ;  so  that  it  can  be  reduced  by  pounding  to 
a  fine  powder.  When  pure,  it  is  colorless  ;  but  it  has 
commonly  a  yellowish  tinge ;  it  is  not  destitute  of 
lustre  ;  it  has  no  smell ;  its  taste  is  insipid  ;  its  npdcific 
gravity  varies  from  1-3161  to  1'4317 ;  it  readily  dis- 
solves in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  Gum  is 
extensively  used  in  the  orts,  particularly  in  calico- 
printing,  to  give  consistence  to  the  colors,  and  tu  hin- 
der them  from  spreading.  It  is  also  used  in  painting, 
in  the  manufacture  of  ink,  in  medicine,  etc. 

The  only  im|)ortant  gums  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  ore  gum  Arabic  and  gum  Senegal ;  but  lac  is 
popularly,  though  improperly,  ranked  among  the 
gums. 

1.  Gum  Arabic  (¥t.  Gomme  Arahiijue ;  It.  Gomma 
Ambira;  Ger.  Arabuche  gummi;  Arab.  Tolli),  the 
produce  of  the  Acacia  vera,  a  tree  growing  in  Arabia, 
and  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  The  gum  exudes  naturally 
from  the  trunk  and  branches,  and  hanlens  by  expos- 
ure to  the  air.  "The  more  sickly  the  tree  appears, 
the  More  gum  it  yields ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather 
the  more  prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or 
mild  summer  are  unfavorable  to  gum." — iIackson'h 
^fort1cco,  p.  84.  It  is  in  irrpgulurly-slmpcd  pieces, 
hard,  brittle,  and  semi-transparent.  When  pure  it  is 
almost  colorless,  or  of  a  pale,  yellowish  hue ;  lieiiig 
insipid,  inodorouu,  and  dissolving  completely  in  the 
month.  Specific  gravity  1-31  to  l-4il.  It" is  often 
mixed  with  gum  Senegal.  iCast  India  gum  Arabic  is, 
thouf^h  a  useful,  a  spurious  article,  not  being  the  pro- 
duce of  the  acacia  rrra,  but  of  otiinr  s|)0('ieM  of  plu'its. 
The  best  gum  is  either  im|iortcd  direct  from  Alexan- 
dria, Smyn.'<  Trij^ili,  Mogadore,  TaUKJcrs,  etc.,  or  ut 
second-hand  from  th^m  through  Giliraltur,  Malta,  and 
other  Italian  ports.  The  price  de|)emlH  prinripully  on 
It*  whiteness  and  solubility,  iniTossiug  and  diminish- 
i  .'■  rom  i'l  16«.  to  418  or  i.'!>  per  cwt.,  acconlin^'  as  the 
fc:.  v.>  hsi,  m  e  or  k-><)s  of  these  qualities. — Tikimso.n'h 
Vu,-'  \„i/ .     .tj  <  J'-.iv'*  Jn/'trmatiim, 

The  A  ;.(  I,  ,<t  Gum  !.  ihic  irre  (Acacia  rera)  which 
affimls  tl  V  'm.  I  gum  Aiul>ii'  c-f  commerce,  is  a  nutivu 
of  tie  BSrdy  d-'serts  of  Arabia,  Kgvpl.  and  llie  west- 
V  li  rt  iS  .'  i;*  ;  4  slso  |.  r  ,w»  al>undjinily  ii.  I  n.rbarj' 
.ttj  ^>»  1'.:  pMta  <.i'  Ac'  a,  ruf^lculavly  In  ''.  Atlas 
.*.i.<■••.,^^  It,  ^lorii.:',  c  l!'irl»erv,  »li-'s  the  tree 
1^  i.rtU  (  Ait-l'-h,  it  rif  s  to  a  height  of  several  ft-et, 
fo.vlitg  %  .TinKati  .  iiii  ',  covemid  vitii  i\  i  'ooth,  gray 
bi.i'k,  »h.  '  t}uJ^  of  tl'e  bnim^hes  is  ot  <  yellowish- 
j^reon,  V'  ■  .rpl  >)>  ■}xi/,i       Ar   iho  base  of  the  leaves. 


there  are  two  opposite  awl-shaped  spines,  growing 
nearly  erect,  and  having  a  flight,  glandnlar  swelling 
below.  The  wood  is  hard,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
Its  seeds,  which  grow  in  a  hard  coriaceous  pod,  resem- 
ble those  of  the  lupine,  yitld  a  reddish  dye,  and  are 
used  by  tanners  in  the  prepur  ttion  uf  leather. 

The  gum  exudes  spontaneovsly  from  the  bark  of  the 
trunk  and  branches  of  the  tree,  I'J  a  soft  or  nearly  fluid 
state,  and  Juirdens  by  exposure  to  the  uir,  or  to  the 
heat  of  the  sun.  The  more  sickly  the  tree,  the  more 
gum  it  fields  ;  and  the  hotter  the  weather,  the  more 
prolific  it  is.  A  wet  winter  and  a  cool  or  mild  summer 
are  unfavorable  to  the  crop.  It  begins  to  flow  in  De- 
cember, immediately  after  the  rainy  season,  near  the 
time  of  the  flowering  of  the  tree.  Afterward,  as  the 
weather  becomes  hotter,  incisions  are  made  through 
the  bark,  to  assist  the  exudation  of  the  juice.  The 
gum,  v/hen  new,  emits  a  faint  smell,  and  when  stowed 
in  the  warehouse,  it  may  l)e  hoard  to  crack  spontane- 
ously for  several  weeks ;  and  this  cracking  is  the  surest 
criterion  of  now  gum,  as  it  never  docs  so  when  old. 
Several  kinds  of  gum,  yielded  by  different  trees,  are 
occasionally  to  be  met  with,  but  that  which  is  cmii- 
monly  substituted  for  it  is  brought  from  the  Island  of 
Senegal,  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  called  "  Gum 
Senegal." 

The  Mastic  tree  (Pislacia  kntiscus),  is  a  native  of 
the  south  of  £m-ope,  the  Levant,  and  the  wcst^f 
Asia,  and  probably  could  be  cultivated  with  success  in 
California,  and  perhaps  in  some  parts  of  the  South. 
This  true,  which  selilom  exceeds  12  feet  in  heijjht 
with  a  trunk  ''.0  inches  in  diameter,  is  covered  with  a 
smwith,  brownish  bark,  and  produces  the  resin  known 
in  commerce  under  the  name  of  "  mastic."  It  is  cul- 
tivated in  various  ports  of  continental  Kurope,  par- 
ticularly in  Italy  and  Portugal. 

2.  Gum  Jii'ifinh. — An  excellent  artificial  gum  is  now 
largely  made  fur  the  use  of  calico-printers  and  others 
and  is  sold  under  the  name  of  Uritish  Gum,  or  ilcj-trlne. 
It  is  made  by  roasting  starcli,  and  the  manufacture  is 
very  skillfully  conducted ;  starch  has  hence  risen  in 
manufacturing  im|M)rtance,  while  gum  Arabic  Ca  much 
more  exjHjnsive  article)  has  been  to  some  extent  super- 
seiU'd.  Not  only  has  starch  become  thus  applied  to 
new  purposes,  but  the  starch  itself  is  obtaineil  from  a 
greater  variety  of  sources  than  heretofore.  The  old 
custonnirj'  mode  has  been  to  obtain  starch  from  w  heat 
iir  other  grain,  by  a  process  of  fcrmcntatlun,  which  is 
not  applicable  to  rice  ;  but  excellent  starch  is  now  ob- 
tained from  rice  ond  from  sago,  by  improved  clicraical 
methods,  and  the  starch  is  bleached  to  u  degree  of 
great  purity-. 

3.  Gum  Sinei/al,  princi|>nlly  brought  from  the  islam! 
of  that  nau\e  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  is  oltaincil  fnun 
various  trees,  but  chielly  from  two,  one  called  IVnii, 
which  yields  a  white  gum ;  the  other  called  .\V'/h»7, 
which  yields  u  red  gum  ;  varieties  of  the  iirnrid yum- 
mi/ira.  (ium  Arabio  is  very  often  mixed  with  gam 
Senegal.  The  latter  is  nearly  as  pure  as  tlie  fciriiiiT. 
but  it  is  usually  in  larger  masses,  of  a  dark  t  eeldr, 
anil  more  eliunny  and  tenaeicnK.  It  is  the  sort  of 
gum  principally  employed  by  caliiu-printers.  —  TiioM- 
son's  Chemialry,  Tno.M.toN's  DinjiriisalDry,  AiNsi.iii's 
Miilin'a  Indicti,  etc.  The  trade  in  gum  Senegal  !.< 
principally  in  the  bands  of  the  French. 

II.  Ilesinf,  fur  the  most  part,  exude  spontaneously 
from  trees,  tliuugh  they  are  often  obtained  by  artili- 
clul  wounds,  and  are  not  unennnnonly,  at  first,  enm- 
binc<l  with  volatile  oil,  from  which  they  are  separaloil 
by  (listlllatiun.  They  are  solid  sulistaneos,  naliirally 
brittle  ;  have  a  certain  deforce  of  transpiireney,  anil  a 
color  most  commonly  inclining  to  yellow.  Tlicir  t.islft 
is  more  or  less  acrid,  onil  not  unlike  tli.it  of  vulatilp 
oils ;  Imt  they  have  no  sinell,  unless  they  lia|i|n'U  to 
contain  some  foreign  body.  They  are  all  heavier tlma 
water,  their  specific  gravity  varying  from  lOlM 
l.IflOi.     They  diflTor  from  gums  in  being  insi  luMein 
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water,  whtcher  cold  or  hot ;  while  they  are,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  soluble  in  alcohol,  especially  when  as- 
sisted hy  heat.  When  heated,  they  m^lt ;  and  if  the 
heat  be  increased,  they  talce  fire,  burning  with  a  strong 
j'ellow  flame,  and  emitting  a  vast  quantity  of  smok^. 
Common  roain  furnishes  a  very  perfect  example  of  a 
resin,  and  it  is  from  this  substance  that  the  whole 
genus  have  derived  their  name.  Rosin  is,  indeed, 
frequently  denominated  resin.  The  principal  resins 
are  Animi,  Eleuii,  Copal,  Lac,  Labdaniim,  Af attic, 
Rosin,  Sandarach,  Tacamakac,  etc. ;  which  see,  under 
their  respective  names. — Thomson's  Chemistn/. 

III.  Uttm-resins,  a  class  of  vegetable  substances 
consisting  of  gum  and  resin.  They  differ  from  resins 
in  this,  that  thsy  never  exude  spontaneously  ft-om  the 
plant,  being  obtained  either  by  bruising  the  parts  con- 
taining them,  and  expressing  the  juice,  which  is  al- 
ways in  a  state  of  emulsion,  generally  white,  but 
sometimes  of  a  different  color,  or  by  making  incisions 
in  the  plant,  from  which  the  juice  flows.  The  juice, 
being  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  sun,  is  condensed 
and  inspissated,  till  it  forms  the  gum  resin  of  com- 
merce. Gum-resins  are  usuallj'  opaque,  or,  at  least, 
their  transparenej'  is  inferior  to  that  of  resins.  They 
are  always  solid,  and  most  commonly  brittle,  and 
have,  sometimes,  a  futtj'  appearance.  When  heated, 
thej'  do  not  melt  as  resins  do,  neither  are  thcj'  so  com- 
bustible. Heat,  however,  commonly  softens  them, 
and  causes  them  to  swell.  They  bum  with  a  flame. 
They  have  almost  always  a  strong  smell,  which,  in 
several  instances,  is  alliaceous.  Their  taste,  also,  is 
often  acrid,  and  always  much  stronger  than  that  of 
resins.  They  are  usually  heavier  than  resins.  They 
are  partiallj'  soluble  in  water,  liut  the  solution  is  al- 
ways opaque,  and  usually  milky.  Alcohol  partiallj' 
dissolves  them,  the  solution  being  transparent. 

Tlio  most  common  gum-rcsins  are,  A  tors,  A  mmonia, 
Euphorblnm,  Galbaiwm,  Gnmboge,  Myrrh,  Olibannm, 
Saffapenum,  Scammony,  etc. ;  whicli  see,  under  their 
respective  names. — Loddon's  Ency.  of  Agriculture ; 
Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Gum-tree  {^'yssa  blflora),  or  Twin-flowered  Nyssa 
— known  also  as  the  Tupelo-tree,  yellow  gum-tree, 
sour  gum-tree,  Peperidge-trec,  wild  pear-tree — in  an 
uncultivated  state,  seldom  rises  above  40  or  50  feet, 
with  a  trunk  15  or  20  inches  in  diameter.  The  Xyssa 
bijlora  tiegina  to  appear  in  the  lower  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the 
occin ;  and,  in  progressing  southward,  it  is  found 
most  abundantly  in  the  easterly  parts  of  New  York, 
New  Jersej-,  and  Pennsylvania.  But  in  Virginia  and 
Carolina,  it  is  more  sporingly  produced,  and,  as  in  the 
nortli,  it  always  occurs  in  moist  ground  or  in  watery 
places. 

Tlie  Xyssa  bijlora  holds  a  middle  rank  between  soft 
and  hard-wooded  trees.  Wlien  perfectly  seasoned,  the 
sap-wood  is  of  a  alight  reddish  tint,  and  the  heart- wood 
is  of  a  deep  brown.  Of  trees  exceding  15  or  18  incliea 
in  ilianieter,  frequently  more  than  half  of  the  trunk  is 
hollow.  The  ligueous  filires  whicli  compose  the  liody 
of  most  other  treei  are  closely  united,  and  usually  as- 
cend in  a  perpendicular  direction.  But,  on  tlie  con- 
trary, the  trees  of  this  genus  exhibit  a  constant  pecu- 
liarity of  organir.ation — the  fibres  l)oiug  united  in 
bundles,  and  are  interwoven  like  a  braided  cor<l.  This 
])roperty  gives  it  a  decided  superiority  for  cer'nin  uses. 
In  the  parts  of  tlio  country  wliore  it  abounds,  it  is 
employed  for  the  naves  of  wheels  destined  for  heavy 
liurdens.  It  is  also  employed  for  the  heads  of  the 
sliafts  of  wind-mills  j  and,  sawn  into  Imarils,  it  is  used 
for  lining  carts.  WoiMlen  bowls  are  made  of  it.  which 
are  heavier  than  tlioso  made  of  the  tulip-tree  {I.irk>- 
tknilron),  and  ore  less  liable  to  split.  From  the  irreg- 
ularity of  the  fibre,  the  "gum-treo"  is  not  admitted  as 
evidence  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  in  establishing 
boundaries  to  lands,  etc.,  from  the  number  of  years 
which  have  elapsed  since  the  trees  have  been  blazed. 


As  fuel,  this  wo<  d  bums  slowly,  and  diffuses  a  great 
heat. — Browne'?  Trees  of  America. 

Gun-ootton.  Cotton  is  rne  of  the  nnmerons 
forms  of  lignine,  a  compound  of  carbon,  oxj'gen,  and 
hydrogen ;  but  when  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of 
nitric  acid,  nitrogen,  which  exists  in  most  explosive 
bodies,  enters  into  its  composition.  The  action  of 
nitric  acid  on  lignine  had  long  attracted  the  attention 
of  chemists ;  but  the  nearest  approach  to  the  formation 
of  gnn-cotton  was  made  by  Pelouze,  who,  in  1838, 
writes  in  the  Comptes  Rendus  of  the  properties  of  a  sub- 
stance named  Xyloidine,  from  fwAov,  wood,  discovered 
by  Braconnet  in  1883 :  "  It  is  very  combustible,  taking 
fire  at  356°  Fahr.,  burning  with  great  rapidity,  and 
almost  without  residue.  This  property  has  led  me  to 
an  experiment,  which  I  think  susceptible  of  some 
application,  especially  in  artillery.  By  plunging 
paper  in  nitric  acid  of  sp.  gr.  1'5,  leaving  it  there  the 
requisite  tim«i  'nr  the  acid  to  permeate  the  paper, 
which  is  usually  accomplished  in  two  or  three  minutes, 
then  withdrawing  it,  and  lastly,  washing  it  in  water, 
we  obtain  a  kind  of  parchment  impermeable  to  moist- 
ure, and  extremely  combustible.  "  In  1846,  SchOn- 
bein  exhibited  to  the  British  Association  a''-  South- 
ampton specimens  of  cotton,  which  appeared  to  be  as 
explosive  as  gunpowder;  but  it  was  not  till  April, 
1847,  on  the  enrolment  of  the  patent,  that  the  method 
of  preparing  this  cotton  was  known,  although,  in  the 
interval.  Otto  of  Brunswick,  Morel  of  Paris,  and 
BOttger  of  Frankfort,  published  recipes  for  making 
explosive  cotton.  SchCnbein's  method  consisted  in 
mixing  three  parts  of  sulphuric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1'85,  with 
one  part  of  nitric  acid,  sp.  gr.  1"46  to  1-60  ;  and  when 
the  mixture  had  cooled  down  to  between  50°  and  60° 
Fahr.,  clean  rough  cotton,  in  as  open  a  state  as  pos- 
sible, was  immersed  in  the  acid ;  when  well  soaked, 
the  excess  of  acid  was  drawn  or  poured  off,  and  the 
cotton  pressed  lightly  in  order  to  separate  the  principal 
portion  of  the  acid.  The  cotton  was  then  covered 
over  and  left  for  half  an  hour,  when  it  was  pressed  a .  i '. 
thoroughly  washed  in  running  water  to  get  rid  of  all 
free  acid.  After  being  partiallj*  dried  by  pressure,  it 
was  washed  in  an  alkaline  solution  nia^e  by  dissolv- 
ing one  ounce  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  The  free  acid  being  thus  got  rid  of,  it  was  put 
into  a  press,  the  excess  of  alkaline  solution  was  ex- 
pelled, and  the  cotton  left  nearly  dry.  It  was  then 
washed  in  a  solution  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  one 
ounce  to  the  gallon,  and  being  iigaiu  pressed,  was 
dried  at  a  temperature  of  from  160°  to  170°.  It  was 
stated,  thr.t  three  parts  of  the  gun-cotton  thus  pre- 
pared were  equal  in  force  to  eight  parts  of  Tower-proof 
gunpowder. 

Gun-otton  has  also  been  employed  in  blasting, 
especially  on  the  Manchester  and  Huddersfield  railway 
in  Standedge  tunnel,  and  on  the  works  in  the  Stour 
Valley,  near  Birmingham.  It  has  been  stated  that 
gun-cotton  produces  a  much  greater  effect,  weight  for 
weight,  than  gunpowder,  in  the  proportion  of  five 
to  one.  This  seems  an  exaggeration ;  but  the  disrup- 
tive effect  really  seems  to  be  greater  from  gun-cotton  ; 
and  .IS  it  gives  no  smoke,  in  eonfincd  situations  the 
wori.men  are  enabled  sooner  to  resume  their  work. 

Cotton  gains  consideraidy  in  weight  liy  the  alM>ve 
treatment,  liut  is  scarcely  changed  in  color  or  in  gen- 
eral appearance,  if  the  process  has  lieen  carefully  con- 
ducted ;  it  is,  however,  harsh  to  the  touch,  and  gives  a 
crepitating  sound  when  pressed  liy  the  hand.  It  dif- 
fers from  common  cotton  by  its  electric  excitability, 
the  slightest  degree  of  friction  causing  it  to  bo  power- 
fully attracted  and  repelled  by  other  Imdies  ;  and  also 
by  its  action  on  a  ray  of  polarized  light,  which  it  does 
not  depolari/.e  like  ordiniirj'  cotton.  It  cxplo'';.  ♦a 
temiwrature  of  from  850°  to  400°,  with  such  t:  •  ■■.  ty 
as  to  interfere  with  iia  practical  application,  Wt,  if 
applied  to  the  purposes  of  artillery,  it  may  (jnrst  the 
gun  before  it  has  time  to  move  the  shot,  and  some  of 
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tha  products  of  its  combustion  make  it  also  ol>Jection- 
able  for  flre-arms.  Amoit);  these  products  water  may 
be  mentioned,  and,  should  not  the  cotton  have  been 
well  washed,  nitrous  acid.  Another  great  impediment 
to  the  use  of  gun-cotton  is  its  hvKrometric  condition, 
for  if  exposed  tu  a  damp  atmosphere,  it  wii!  in  an  hour 
or  two  absorb  a  considerable  portion  of  moisture. 
Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  apply  it  to  mining 
pur|Mises  on  account  of  its  enormous  force,  and  the 
small  quantity  of  smoke  which  it  produces ;  but  the 
objections  to  its  use  are  numerous,  the  most  fatal 
objection  being  its  liability  to  spontaneous  ignition. 

Nevertheless,  gun-cotton  continuei,  to  be  an  object 
of  great  interest,  on  account  of  its  application  to  the 
beautiful  art  of  photoj^raphy.  When  the  cotton  is 
prepared  in  such  a  way  as  to  bum  slowly,  it  is  not 
liable  to  spontaneous  ignition,  and  in  thin  statu  it  is 
perfectly  soluble  in  sulpliuric  ether,  which  the  more 
explosive  cotton  is  not,  If  the  etheriul  solution  called 
coUodum,  be  poured  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  a 
paper  is  produced  which  U  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
photographer.  This  pa|>er  is  a  very  active  electric, 
and  is  perfectly  soluble  in  ether.  Cul/ixliou  has  also 
been  made  use  of  in  surgery,  by  applying  the  ethereal 
solution  to  a  wound,  when  a  thin  delicate  artiticial 
skin  is  formed  l)y  it,  which  jicrfectly  excludes  the  air. 
In  the  preparation  of  gun-cotton,  ni'.ric  acid  is  the 
active  agent  in  the  formation  of  xylo  <line ;  the  sul- 
phuric acid  ha."  no  direct  action  on  the  li  ;nine,  its  use 
being  to  retain  the  water  al>stracted  froi  i  the  catton, 
and  prevent  the  solution  of  the  compound  which  takes 
place  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  nitric  acid  alone. 
The  purity  and  exact  strength  of  the  acids  i  re  matters 
of  great  importance.  Mr.  Hadow  found  tin  t  the  best 
mixture  for  pro<lucing  collodion  wool  .<s  obt  lined  by 
mixing  Hi)  p.irts  by  weight  of  nitric  acid,  »p.  (rr. 
1-iH,  with  10-4  parts  bv  weight  of  sulphuric  ,  cid,  sp. 
gr.  1-83;}. 

On  trying  the  eflects  of  various  r-  ;ent8  on  gun- 
cotton,  Mr.  Iludow  fci.nd  that  '  uouid  l)e  porfoctly 
restored  to  tlie  original  cotton,  without  loss  of  forai, 
by  means  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  hydro-Kulphurct  of 
IMjtassium.  On  tliix,  and  other  points  connected  with 
fhe  chemistr}-  of  gun-cotton,  we  must  refer  to  Mr. 
liadow's  paper,  pul>lished  in  the  J'raiuactiotu  of  the 
t'hemical  Society. — K.  U. 

Gunpowder  (.(ier.  Pulrer,  JSchiestpiih'er ;  I)u. 
Bushniid;  Dtt.  Kruill,  I'lUix^r ;  Sv.  Knit ;  Vr.J'ouJre; 
It,  I'olvere  I  Sp.  anil  Vort,  J 'olroni ;  Kus. /'dimcA  ;  I'ol. 
J'roch;  \Mt.  I'ulris  fn/riiu).  This  well-known  intliim- 
mable  powder  is  com|>o8cd  of  nitre,  sulphur,  and  char- 
coal, reduce<l  to  |>owder,  and  uii.xvd  iutiniatoly  with 
each  other.  The  proportion  of  tlio  ingredients  varies 
ver)'  considerably  ;  but  gooil  guiiiMiwder  may  l>o  com- 
posed of  the  following  pro|>ortions ;  viz.,  7(i  parts  of 
nitrt',  15  of  citarcoal,  and  'J  of  sulphur.  These  lu- 
gredlputs  are  lirst  reduced  to  a  Hue  |Hiwder  sitpitrately, 
tlieii  mixed  intimately,  and  formed  into  a  tliick  |>aKte 
witli  water.  After  this  has  dried  a  llttli-,  it  is  placed 
U|>on  a  kind  of  sieve  full  uf  holes,  through  which  it  is 
forced.  Ity  tliis  process  it  is  divided  into  grains,  the 
size  of  which  de|>end8  UjKiu  the  size  of  thu  boles  through 
which  they  have  Lioen  squeezed.  The  |>owder,  when 
dry,  is  put  into  barrels,  which  are  niaile  to  turn  rouml 
on  their  axis,  lly  this  motion  the  grains  of  gun|>owder 
rub  against  each  other,  their  asijeritics  are  worn  olf, 
and  their  surfaces  are  made  smooth.  The  |)i)wder  is 
then  suid  to  }>»  ghtzed.— TiiUMSo.N's  ('htmUtry. 

Dr.  Thonisua,  whose  learning  is  equal  tu  his  science, 
luB  tliu  following  remarks  with  re.«pect  to  the  intro- 
duction of  gun|iowder  into  warlike  o|>erutl(m>:  "The 
discoven-'r  of  this  c(ini|)oun(l,  and  the  |K'rson  who  lirst 
thought  of  applying  it  to  the  pur|H>ses  of  war,  are  un- 
known. It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  was  used  ill  the 
fourteenth  centurj-.  From  certain  archives  quol-  .i  by 
Wiegleb,  it  ap|M)ars  that  <'annons  were  employu<l  in 
G«r«uuy  Ifforu  the  year  1372.    No  tracea  of  it  can  be 


found  in  anj'  European  author  previously  to  the  thii- 
teenth  century ;  but  it  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  Chinese  long  before  that  period.  There  i^  re:  son 
to  belie V(>  that  cannons  were  used  in  the  battli  of 
Cressey,  which  was  fought  in  1346.  They  seem  jvon 
to  have  been  used  three  years  earlier,  at  the  sie  jo  of 
Algesiraa  ;  but  before  this  time  they  must  have  been 
known  in  German}*,  as  there  is  k  piece  of  ordna:ice  at 
Amberg,  on  which  is  inscribed  the  year  1303.  lioger 
llacon,  who  died  in  1292,  knew  the  properties  of  gun- 
powder ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  its  applicution  to  lire-arms." — Tuomson'h  CAt;n- 
utry. 

The  invention  of  gunpowder  is  by  Bcm(  ascribed  to 
Bertholdus  or  Michael  Schwartz,  a  Cordelier  monk  of 
Goslar,  south  of  ]<runswick,  in  Germany,  about  a.u. 
1320.  But  many  writers  maintain  that  it  was  known 
much  earlier  in  variou  parts  of  the  world.  Some  mw 
that  the  (Chinese  possessed  the  art  a  number  of  centu- 
ries before.  Its  composition,  moreover,  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  our  own  famous  Koger  Bacon.  In  his 
treatise  l)e  Ntillitate  Magia,  wLc'i  was  published  at 
Oxford  in  1216.— Hayiin. 

Comjxmtion  of  Gunpowder,-  -The  present  comjxjsitioii 
of  the  Chinese  gunpowder  corrcspomla  so  nearly  witli 
our  own  tliat  the  difference  is  nearly  insensilile  :  but 
whether  it  hud  arrived  ut  that  degree  of  perfectiou  In 
their  ancient  periods,  wo  have  no  means  of  knowlnj^. 
Neither  can  we  judge  of  its  nature  and  power  as 
known  to  the  Arabs.  But  in  our  own  country  it  was 
late  in  arriving  ut  its  present  state  of  perfection ;  nor 
do  the  various  proportions  jrivcn  by  one  of  the  earliest 
Kngli.sh  writers  on  the  subject,  argue  much  in  favor 
of  their  chemical  knowledge.  I'ctcr  Whitchorue,  who 
wrote  in  l?i73,  gives  numerous  proportions,  witliuut 
hciMiing  to  be  well  aware  of  their  res|)ectivo  values; 
and,  respecting  some  of  tliom,  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
tliey  were  scarcely  tit  for  squiba,  much  less  for  tlio 
purjiose  of  jirojecting  shot.  Such  is  nitre,  fiilphur, 
diarcoal,  equal  ])arts ;  while,  in  the  verj"  oppo.site  ex- 
treme,  wo  have  nitre  12  jiarts,  sulphur  and  charmal, 
of  each  3  parts  ;  and,  still  worse,  nitre  27  to  ;J  of  tho 
other  two  Ingredients;  or  nitre  '18  parts,  witli  7  cif 
sulphur  aud  3  of  charcoal.  Here,  such  as  tliese  coiii- 
|Kisltlon?  are,  want  of  ex[)crlenoe  can  scarcely  be  plead- 
ed, as  they  are  not  b.  ter  than  those  given  by  Nye  iu 
1380.  Ill  I'runce,  alsu,  the  com|)ot«ition,  at  no  very 
remote  jieriml,  was — nitre  50,  sulphur  10,  charcoal  ;!1; 
from  which  it  varied  to,  nitre  67,  sulphur  13,  diarcoal 
20;  and  to  nitre  84,  sulphur  8,  charcoal  8;  these  ilif- 
ferences  l)elng  8Up|)0«ed  to  be  necessary  for  the  lurj;er 
cannon,  un<l  the  smaller  progressively,  thu  last  lieiuj; 
their  musket  powder. 

liut  as  we  can  not  afford  space  to  describe  the  grad- 
uul  progress  of  improvement  in  the  comixisitinn  cf 
gunpowder,  we  will  Ktate  the  projwrtlons  at  prisenl  in 
use  in  different  nations.  They  do  not  materially  iliffcr 
from  each  other,  although  it  is  unquestionable  tliat 
they  are  not  all  of  ecpiul  power. 

I    NIM.     I  Bnlplmr.  Clurc.Hil.  | 
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Without  any  knowledge  of  the  law  "f  deHnit>'  pm. 
IKjrtions,  hiicI  oven  before  that  law  was  known  to  e\ 
i.st,  each  nation  had  ex|»erimentally  hit  U|K)n  nearh 
the  t)cst  pMpirtions  of  the  three  ingredients,  namely, 
1  equivalent  of  nUro,  1  of  sulphur,  end  .T  of  cli;iri(i;il, 
or  75  per  cent,  of  nitre,  11'77  of  sulphur,  and  l:\Ti  of 
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charcoal.  In  practice  the  proportions  used  for  the 
manufiicture  of  100  lbs.  of  gunpowder  are— ealtpetre 
ni  11)9.,  sulphur  lOJ  lli9.,  charcoal  16  lb».  =  104  lbs., 
the  extra  4  lbs.  being  allowed  for  waste. 

The  piiportions  in  tho  commercicU  gunpowder  vary 
indetiniteiy,  accordhig  to  the  views  of  the  manufac- 
turer respecting  the  markets,  tlie  price,  and  other 
matters.  Cheapness  l>eing  the  leading  object  where  it 
is  only  made  for  sale,  and  the  nitre  being  the  only  ex- 
pensive article,  the  proportion  of  this  is  diminished, 
and  tliose  of  the  other  two  ingredients  increased.  We 
have  never  met  with  any  specimen  in  which  there  was 
less  than  62  of  nitre ;  but  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  some  of  the  inferior  kinds  do  not  contain  more 
than  .00.  l''or  the  use  of  miners  it  is  also  made  with  a 
low  proportion  of  nitre,  producing  advantages  in  min- 
ing not  intended  by  the  makers,  whose  only  object  is 
to  munufticture  a  ctieap  article.  But  the  proportionit 
of  all  the  commercial  powders  are  very  inconstant, 
even  when  furnished  bond  Jide  to  tlie  government. — 
E.  B. 

Gxinny  (Hind.  Tat;  Ben.  Giiru),  a  st-ong  coarse 
sackcloth  manufactured  in  Bengal  for  making  into 
bags,  sacks,  and  packing  generally,  answering  at  once 
the  two  purposes  for  which  canvas  and  bait  are  used  in 
Europe.  The  material  from  which  this  article  is  manu- 
factured is  the  libre  of  two  plants  of  tlie  genus  Cor- 
chorus ;  viz.,  Oorchurut  otitoritu,  and  Corchorus  cap- 
lularia  (Bengali  pat) ;  both,  but  particularly  the  first, 
extt^nsively  cultivated  throughout  Lower  Bengal.  Be- 
sides a  large  domestic  consumption  of  gunny,  the 
whole  rice,  paddy,  wheat,  (lulaen,  sugar,  and  saltpetre 
of  the  country,  as  well  as  tlie  pcjipcr,  coffee,  and  other 
foreign  produce  exported  from  (Jalcutta,  are  packed  in 
bags  or  sacks  made  of  this  article.  There  is  also  a 
considerable  exportation  of  manufactured  bags,  each 
commonly  capable  of  containing  two  miiunds,  or  about 
160  lbs.  weight,  to  Prince  of  Wales  Island,  Malacca, 
Singapore,  Java,  and  Bombay.  In  1H41-42  there 
were  exported  ft-om  Calcutta  5,.'tf>0,8S)9  gunny  bags,  of 
the  value  of  499,426  rupees  (.£49,942),  and  95,412  pieces 
of  gunny  cloth,  worth  433,.S21  rupees  (£43,332). — Wai,- 
lAcn,  Hoxburg ;  Hevieiu  n/' the  Kxtemal  Commerce  of 
Benflalfo,  1841-42. 

Guns  and  Fowling-piecen,  Three  European 
nations  arc  distinguished  fur  their  production  of  these 
arms — the  English,  iielgians,  and  French.  Small  arms 
for  war  and  for  the  chase  are  manufactured  at  Birming- 
ham, the  one  with  due  solidity,  the  other  with  refine- 
ment (if  workmanship.  In  respect  to  Belgium,  Liiige 
is  tbe  Birmingham  of  that  country,  and  manufactures 
guns  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  Belgians,  on  account 
of  cheapness  combined  with  goo<l  execution,  sell  a 
great  ((Uantity  of  small  arms  to  other  nations,  particu- 
larly to  Husiiiu.  (ranee,  for  the  manufacture  of  small 
arms  for  war,  is  now  perhaps  more  ud  /anced  than  any 
other  luition.  St.  Eticnno  is  the  tnwn  principally  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  muskets  ;  liut  Paris  pro- 
duces the  most  tinislio<l  wc»]xms,  combining  all  the 
perfection  that  can  be  required  for  precision  of  firing 
and  beauty  of  ornament.  Sharpe'a  rifles  are  manu- 
factured in  the  United  Slates  in  large  numlters,  also  a 
variety  of  small  arms. 

Guuter,  Bdmnnd,  an  ingenious  English  mathe- 
matician and  machinist,  was  born  in  Hertfonlshire 
alhiut  the  year  1581.  Ho  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
ster, and  afterward  at  Christ  Church  College,  ( )xfonl, 
whcr«>  be  graduated.  Though  he  took  holy  orders  in  i 
1614,  inatlicmaties,  which  had  l)een  his  favorite  study 
from  his  youth,  continued  to  engniss  his  attention, 
and  in  1619  he  was  chosen  to  the  chair  of  astronomy 
in  (iresham  College,  whore  ho  remained  till  his  death 
in  1626.  Of  (Junter's  written  works  the  chief  are 
his  Canon  Tnimipilorum,  "i  table  of  logarithmic  nines 
and  tangents,  extendod  tti  seven  decimal  places,  ami 
forming  a  sort  of  complement  to  the  logarithms  of 
natural  numbers  by  his  colleague  Brigg. 


Gunter't  Lint,  a  logarithmic  line,  usually  laid  down 
upon  scales,  sectors,  etc.  It  is  also  called  the  /trie  n/* 
lines  and  line  of  nunAerii ;  being  only  the  logarithms 
graduated  upon  a  ruler,  which  therefore  serves  to  solve 
problems  instrumentally  in  the  same  manner  as  loga- 
rithms do  urithmetically. 

(lunter's  Quadrant,  an  instrument  made  of  wood, 
brass,  or  other  substance,  containing  u  kind  of  stereo- 
graphic  projection  of  the  sphere,  on  the  plane  of  the 
equinoctial ;  the  eye  being  supposed  to  be  placed  in 
one  of  the  poles ;  so  that  tlie  tropic,  ecliptic,  and  hori- 
zon, form  the  arcs  of  circles ;  but  the  hour-circles  are 
other  curves,  drawn  by  means  of  several  altitudes  of 
the  sun  for  some  particular  latitude  every  year.  This 
instrument  is  used  to  find  the  hour  of  the  day,  the 
sun's  azimuth,  etc.,  and  other  problems  of  the  globe  ; 
as  also  to  take  the  altitude  of  an  ol>ject  in  degrees. 

OwUer's  Scale  (generally  called  by  seamen  the  (.'un- 
ter'),  is  a  large  plane  scale,  usually  2  feet  long  by  about 
i\  inches  broad,  and  engraved  with  various  lines  of 
numbers.  On  one  side  are  placed  the  natural  lines 
(as  the  line  of  chords,  the  line  of  sines,  tangents, 
rhumbs,  etc.),  and  on  the  other  side  the  corresponding 
artificial  or  logarithmic  ones.  By  means  of  this  in- 
strument, questions  in  navigation,  trigonometry,  etc., 
are  solved,  with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  compasses. 

QunTirale  (pronounced  ijunnel),  the  uppermost 
wale  of  a  ship  or  boat,  or  that  piece  of  timber  which 
finishes  the  upper  part  of  the  hull.  The  raised  work 
alwve  this  is  called  the  bulwarh. 

Gutenberg,  or  Guttemberg,  Johann  (whose 
real  nairo  was  Gensfieisch),  was  born  at  .Sorgenloch, 
near  Mentz,  in  1397.  It  is  now  generally  admitted 
that  to  him  is  due  almost  the  entire  credit  of  invent- 
ing the  art  of  'jrinting  by  movalde  typos.  The 
respective  claims  of  Fust,  Gutenber'r  and  Sirhoetfer, 
are  fully  discussed  under  Fust. — E  -  ■ 

Gutenberg,  after  a  life  of  much  'lil'yrir.ia  and  hard- 
ship, died  at  Mentz  in  1468,  in  gre»'  -•  ty.  Pos- 
terity hau  done  him  the  justice  denied  iiim  by  his 
cotemporaries.  The  statue  by  Tliorwaldsen,  erected 
in  his  honor  at  Mentz  in  1837,  furnished  an  example 
which  has  since  been  followed  by  many  towns  in  Ger- 
many. The  Gutenberg  Society  keeps  his  name  in 
memory  by  an  annual  festival.  No  l)Ook8  are  extant 
that  are  known  for  certain  to  have  been  jirinted  by 
Gutenl)erg.  The  famous  Mazarin  Hible,  Donatus' 
Grammar,  and  the  Vallmlicim  of  Janua,  are  believed 
to  have  issued  from  his  press.     See  Pkintino. 

Gutta  Peroba.  This  valuable  substance  has 
only  been  known  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is  the 
concrete  juice  of  a  large  tree  {honandra  gutta),  grow- 
ing in  certain  parts  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago — 
hitherto  chieHy  ol)tained  from  Singapore.  The  first 
specimen  of  the  inspissated  juice  which  appeared  in 
England  was  presented  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1843, 
but  two  or  three  years  elapifd  before  a  just  sense  of 
the  imiHirtance  of  the  substance  began  to  gain  ground. 
In  1816  the  importation  of  gutta  percha  into  F^ngland 
amounted  to  only  2t),(iOO  lbs. ;  in  1848  it  had  reached 
3,000,000  lbs.  ;  in  1852  it  amounted  to  30,,'')80,480  11 «. 
— a  rate  of  increase  which  gives  serious  cause  to  doubt 
whether  the  supply  will  long  be  adequate  to  meet  the 
demand  ;  for  it  is  unfortunately  the  case  that  tlio  trees 
which  yield  gutta  percha  are  not  only  limited  in  their 
growth  to  certain  districts,  and  less  abundant  in  quan- 
tity than  india-rubber  trees,  but  they  have  l)een  sub- 
jected for  several  years  to  the  barbarous  and  irasteful 
mode  of  cutting  down  the  trees  for  the  sake  of  the 
sap.  Whatever  European  industry  may  be  able  to  do 
in  checking  this  destructivo  system,  and  exteudinji; 
the  cultivation  of  the  gutta  percha  tree,  there  is  yet 
reason  to  doubt  whether  this  slow-growing  tree  can  N 
rearod  in  sutHcient  quantities  to  counterbalance  the 
havoc  already  made.  The  Isonandra  r/uHa  liolnngs  to 
the  natural  order  Sapotaceu),  and  is  the  only  tree  wliich 
yields  gutta  percha.     It  rises  to  the  height  of  60  or  70 
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faet,  and  the  trunk  in  f»  or  4  fe«t  in  dlBmcter.  The 
tree  riouri.Hhes  in  allnviikl  soili*,  nt  the  foot  of  hills,  and 
sumrtiineii  formH  the  chief  |mrl  of  the  jiinLflq  in  aurh 
situations.  The  folitf^o  is  of  ii  pale  f^reen  cm  the  up- 
per part,  and  lovered  with  r«ddiRh-brown  hairs  be- 
neath. The  W(«k1  is  soft,  liliroiis,  spon;y,  jaie  in 
color,  niiil  traversed  by  lon^-uiidinal  recept  ii<-les  or  n-M- 
ervoirs  filled  with  the  gum,  formin);  elmny-IJack  lines. 
This  gum  has  many  of  the  properties  of  india-rubl>er, 
but  it  has  also  special  pnipwrties  of  its  own  which  iid- 
rait  of  its  lieing  applied  t«  uses  for  which  caoutolunic 
is  not  adapted.  It  poss«Hses  the  same  indestnirtibil- 
ity  liy  chemical  agents  which  malces  ii'.ilia-rubl>«-r  so 
valmilile,  and  it  has  also  the  peculiurity  of  beciiming 
soft  and  plastic  on  )>eing  plnnged  into  boilin;;  water. 
In  this  st'tte  it  can  ho  molded  into  any  desired  form, 
which  form  it  permanently  retains  on  coolinK.  The 
great  convenience  and  utility  of  such  a  •oibstanco 
could  not  fail  to  strilce  the  natives  of  the  <i>untrieB  in 
which  it  is  priKluced ;  and  accDnlingly,  we  lind  that, 
long  before  giitta  |>«rcha  Iwcame  l(nown  to  Kuropenns. 
it  had  been  fabricate<l  liy  thu  MalnvK  inUt  whips,  ba- 
sins, jugs,  shoes,  etc.,  thus  at  length  exciting  the 
attention  of  travelers,  and  leading  to  the  introduction 
of  some  of  these  articles  into  Kurope  under  the  name 
of  inilia-rul>lier,  or,  earlier  still,  of  mazer-nvHHi. 

The  honor  of  having  drawn  attention  to  its  real  na- 
ture and  uses  is  due  to  Drs.  U'AImeida  and  W.  Mont- 
gomcrio.  The  latter,  writing  fnim  Itengal.  remarked 
<m  the  onlinary  name  of  the  plant  thus  : — "  The  woni 
is  a  pure  Malayan  one— 7«Wn  meaning  the  gum  or  con- 
crete juice  of  a  plant,  and  ftfrchn  the  jMirticular  treo 
from  wliich  this  is  procured.  The  ch  is  not  pro- 
nounced hard  like  k ;  liut  like  t\\f  rh  in  the  Knglish 
word  i>ri  h."  In  IHW  Dr.  Wni.  Mfiitgomerie,  of  the 
Indian  Bledical  Service,  ol).Herving  ciTtain  .Malay  knife 
a-l  krin  handles,  inquired  the  nature  of  the  material 
ftv  ii  h  they  were  made  ;  an<l  from  the  crude  na- 

tive n...niifai'ture  inferred  at  once  the  extensive  uses 
to  which  the  gntta  ])ercha  might  be  put  in  the  arts  of 
Kurope.  He  purchased  a  quantity  of  the  raw  mate- 
rial, sending  from  Slngajiore  part  of  it  to  liengal,  and 
part  to  Kurope,  and  suggesting  acmie  of  tlie  uses  to 
which  he  thought  it  might  Iw  applied.  The  quantity 
sent  to  Kngland  secured  K  >  him  at  once,  as  the  discov- 
erer, the  gold  meilal  oi  -he  Society  of  Arts.  The 
surgical  uses  of  gutta  peii(-  were  early  discovered  liy 
Dr.  Oxicy  of  Singapore,  >(io  diclare<l  it  to  lie  "the 
tiest  and  easiest  substance  ever  discovered  for  the  man- 
agement of  frai-tures,  combining  case  and  comfort  to 
the  patient,  and  vert'  much  lessening  the  trouble  of 
the  surgeon." 

Gutta  ]>ercha  arrives  in  lumps  or  liloeks  of  several 
pounds'  weight,  but  these  often  contain  impurities, 
such  as  sUmes,  earth,  etc.,  introduced  by  the  Malays 
for  the  sake  of  increasing  the  weight.  The  pnrirtca- 
tion  and  preparation  of  this  sul>stance  on  a  largo  scale 
lire  conducted  as  follows; — The  lumps  of  gutta  are 
subjected  to  the  action  of  a  vertical  wheel,  on  the  face 
iif  which  are  tixcd  three  knives  which,  as  tlie  wheel 
revolves  at  the  rate  of  'M*\  revolutions  per  minute,  cut 
the  lumps  into  thin  slices.  These  are  then  sufteneil  in 
hot  water,  and  thrown  into  a  rotatiiiL;  macliino,  where 
they  are  further  reduced  by  the  action  of  jagged  teeth. 
Krom  this  machine  they  again  fall  into  water,  and  are 
further  cleansed.  They  are  then  kneailed  into  a  |>aste 
in  hot  water,  and  rolled  !M>tween  heated  cylinclcrs.  I 
The  mass  has  now  liecome  uniform  in  texture,  and  is 
either  rolled  out  into  sheets  between  steel  rollers,  or  is 
passed  in  the  mass  through  heate<l  iron  cylinders ; 
after  whicli  it  is  ready  for  use.  (Jutta  perclia  is 
scarcely  allcded  by  iMiiling  alcohol,  but  it  dissolves 
nearly  completely  in  lienr-ine  and  in  spirit  of  turpentine 
with  the  ai<l  of  heat,  and  also  in  naphtha,  coal-tar, 
sulphuret  of  carbon,  and  in  chloroform.  Its  solution 
in  sulphuret  of  carbon  or  in  chloroform  may  be  almost 
entirely  deprived  of  color  by  tiltcring,  the  process 


being  conducted  under  a  glass  jar,  in  order  to  r-revent 
loM  by  evaporation.  If  this  solution  be  exposed  in  a 
flat  dish  to  the  air,  the  solvent  will  evaporate,  leaving 
a  solid  cake  of  white  gutta  percha,  which  retains  all 
the  properties  of  the  common  gutta ;  iind  it  may  l)e 
melted  I)}'  a  gradual  increase  of  tempernturo  without 
acquiring  any  jierceptilile  cclor. 

The  purposes  to  which  guttn  percha  is  applied  are 
too  numerous  for  recapitulation.  Only  a  few  of  the 
more  important  uses  can  lie  here  mentioned.  It  re- 
sists the  action  of  water,  and  is  at  the  tame  time  u  l)ad 
tondnctor  of  electricity ;  it  is  therefoiw  employed  for 
inclosing  the  metallic  wires  used  in  the  electric  tele- 
graph.  The  efficiency  of  the  submarine  telegranli  it 
lurgel;.'  due  to  this  valuable  substance. 

Various  otiier  maritime  uses  have  been  found  for  it 
in  ihe  construction  of  buoys,  life-lmat  apparatus,  etc. 
Manufacturers  and  agriculturists  \ia\p  applied  gutta 
percha  to  use  in  bands  and  straps  for  mnchincry, 
tubes  buckets,  etc.  Architects  have  accepted  its  aUl 
in  Iha  interior  omanicntal  work  of  houses,  such  as 
cornices,  centres  fo,  ceilings,  etc.  Scientific  men  are 
aided  in  tiielr  electrical  experiments  by  its  high  insu- 
lating power.  Miners,  railway  offlci.ils,  and  others, 
Hnd  the  value  of  spcakinf;-tul>e8  made  of  this  sub. 
stance  •  deaf  persons  ore  also  greatly  benefited  liy  its 
fxnrer  of  conducting  sound.  Stereotype  plates  hiivo 
'>een  made  ir.  culta  percha.  A  mold  is  taken  by  pros. 
sure  of  a  page  if  tvpe  with  woodcuts  \n  gutta  jienln; 
from  ihis  mold  s  cMst  is  obtained  on  a  cylinder  of 
gutta  percha.  and  fni.->i  this  List  the  printing  is  carripil 
on.  The  dentist  empioys  gutta  percha  in  fixing  or 
stooping  teeth.  The  chemist  Is  indel.'ted  to  it  in  the 
preservation  and  conveyance  of  acids  which  corn.do 
g!ass  or  m.^tallic  '  psscls.  It  is  also  oxtensp-cly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  waterproof  clothing,  waterproof 
shoes,  etc. 

Within  the  last  few  years  a  substitute  for  giitfa 
percha  has  l)een  discovered  In  the  juic*j  of  the  nuiijil.ir 
(AurUpint  rjirjanlfn),  a  common  plant  in  India,  wliich 
also  afTonls  a  valuable  kind  of  hemp.  Care  is  re- 
(juired  in  the  coUcrtion  of  t^e  milky  juice,  on  arc  oiint 
of  its  exceedingly  acrid  nature  ;  but  when  e::jposp.l  to 
the  air  it  hardens  into  a  subst.ince  closely  resemhlipjr 
gutttt  percha,  and  having  many  of  its  valuable  proper- 
ties. It  is,  however,  unritted  'or  electrical  purponpn, 
for  it  is  found  to  conduct  electricity  af  freely  hs  b 
piece  of  untanned  hide. — K   U. 

Ghltta  Trap,  a  substance  evidently  allied  ti  giitts 
percha  and  caoutchouc,  enirdoyed  nt  Singapore  in  the 
manufacture  of  binl-lime.  It  is  the  Inspissated  juice 
of  a.i  artocarpus;  and  it  is  highly  piobniile  that  time 
are  several  similar  vegetable  prt4ucti(ms,  such  as  tlio 
mnngegatii  (f'iciit  iti'liin),  ffom  Visagapatani,  'vtijcii 
miglit  advantageously  be  introduced  into  conimcrcc, 
(•ml  employed  in  the  arts  for  purposes  similar  fo  flmso 
for  which  caoutchouc  and  gutta  i*rcha  are  now  so  ex- 
tensively  employed. 

Otiy,  n  rope  used  to  steady  any  weighty  hnrlv 
while  it  is  lieing  hoisted  or  lowered  ;  also,  a  t.ickli>  to 
confine  a  iMmm  forward  to  prevent  the  sail  from  ^'vli. 
ing,  (fuy  likewise  denotes  a  large  rope  extcndlni; 
from  the  head  of  tlie  m/iln-mast  to  that  of  the  foi». 
mast,  to  sustain  the  tackle  used  for  loading  and  un- 
loading a  ship. 

Oybing,  tho  shifting  of  the  lioom  of  a  forc-.inil- 
aft  sail  from  one  side  of  the  mast  to  the  other,  either  to 
alter  the  course  of  tho  vessel  suildenly,  or  to  acvoin- 
mmlate  the  sail  to  a  change  of  wind. 

Oypsum,  or  Sulphate  of  Lime,  is  fouml  In 
various  parts  of  the  Continent,  in  Derbyshire  and  Not- 
tinghamshire, and  In  Nova  Scotia,  whence  it  Is  larply 
exported.  When  reduced  to  a  powder,  and  forriiM 
Into  a  |>aste  with  water,  it  is  termed  plaster  nf  1'itri.i, 
and  is  much  used  for  forming  cjwts,  etc.  It  Is  also 
usp<l  for  laying  floors,  ami  hoa  bean  advantageously 
employed  as  a  manure. 
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Backney  Carrlagefl  im  carriages  •tatii'iitd  In 
the  ctrppti*  or  other  public  places,  and  bound  to  carrr 
snoh  persona  as  require  their  services,  for  certain  rates 
of  hire  nccordln;?  to  the  distances  traveled.  They  have 
generally  been  licensed  by  authority,  and  snbji-cted  to 
certain  refplations,  intended  to  exempt  stningers,  and 
otiiers  using  them,  from  fraud  and  Imposition.  It  may 
be  doubted,  however,  whether  these  regulations  have 
had  any  good  effect ;  and  whether  the  public  would 
not  be  as  well  accommodated,  at  least  in  all  large 
towns,  by  throwing  tho  business  open,  and  trusting  to 
competition  to  rectify  abuses.  Hackney  coaches  are 
of  French  origin.  In  France,  n  strong  kind  of  cob- 
horse  (haquetKfe)  was  let  out  on  hire  for  short  journeys : 
these  were  latterly  harnessed  (to  accnmmcdate  several 
wnyfarern  at  once)  to  n  plain  vehicle  called  corhe-h- 
Knqufnh:  henco  the  name.  The  legend  that  traces 
their  origin  to  Hackney,  near  London,  is  a  vulgar 
error.  They  were  first  licensed  In  16t>2,  and  subjected 
to  regulations,  6  William  and  Mary,  irm.—Sun-fr/  nf 
Lotiflnn.  The  number  plying  in  London  fixed  at  1000, 
and  their  fare-  raised,  1771.  The  caliriolet:i  are  of 
Parisian  origin ;  Imt  the  aristocnitic  taste  of  Knglish- 
men  suggested  the  propriety  of  obliging  the  driver  to 
bo  se  ited  on  the  outside  of  the  vehicle. — Haydv. 

Hainan,  a  large  island  in  the  Chinese  Sea,  lying 
south  of  ttie  province  of  Canton,  to  which  it  is  an- 
nexed, and  separating  the  Gulf  of  Tonquin  from  the 
Chinese  Sea.  It  is  separated  fronj  the  southern  ex- 
tremity of  the  province  of  Canton  l>y  the  Strait  of 
Luichan,  15  or  10  miles  wide,  and  lies  between  N.  lat. 
18°  10'  and  20°  W,  and  K.  long.  108°  2")'  and  111°. 
It  is  about  160  miles  in  bngth  by  100  in  breadth,  and 
has  an  area  of  abovo  12,000  square  miles.  The  in- 
terior of  the  island  is  mountainous ;  some  parts  of  it 
rise  above  tlie  snow  line,  and  it  is  inhabited  by  abo- 
riginal tribes.  The  Chinese  inhabitants  are  mostly 
descendants  of  emigrants  from  Foklcn,  and  are  agri- 
cultural, trading,  or  piratical  in  their  vocation,  accord- 
ing to  circamstances.  The  soil  Is  mostly  sandy,  but 
some  of  the  plains,  particularly  en  the  west  coast,  are 
of  great  fertility.  Tlml)er  constitutes  its  most  valua- 
ble product,  the  sides  of  tho  mountains  being  covered 
with  extensive  forests  of  sandal,  rose,  braziletto, 
ebony,  and  other  trees.  Its  other  pnxlncts  are  chiefly 
rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sweet  potatoes,  and 
various  fruits.  Wax  also  forms  an  important  article 
of  export ;  it  is  produced  by  an  insect  called  the 
pelatclumg,  or  wliito  wax  insect,  when  layint;  its 
eggs.  Hainan  is  divided  into  IB  districts.  The  cap- 
ital, Kiungchanfu,  is  a  very  populous  town,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Limn  Kiver,  on  the  Luichan,  and  has 
an  excellent  harlior.  Several  of  the  other  towns  are 
verj'  populous.  The  Island  Is  said  to  contain  about 
1,600,000  inhabitants. 

Hair,  Human  (Oer.  iraare,  Menitrhfn-haar ;  Du. 
Hair ;  Fr.  Chereux ;  It.  Cnpelli  umani ;  Sp.  Cnbellos ; 
Lat.  Cojiilli).  "  Human  hair  makes  a  very  considera- 
ble article  in  commerce,  especially  since  the  mode  of 
perruqucs  has  olitalned.  llair  of  the  growth  of  the 
northern  countries,  as  England,  etc.,  is  valued  much 
lieyond  that  of  the  more  southern  ones,  as  Italy,  Spain, 
the  southern  parts  of  France,  etc.  (iood  hair  Is  well 
fed,  and  ncithertoo  coarse  nortoo  slender;  tho  liigness 
rendering  It  less  susccpf.ble  of  tho  artillcial  curl,  and 
disposing  It  rather  to  frizzle  ;  and  the  smallness  mak- 
ing its  curl  of  too  short  duration.  Its  length  should 
be  aliout  26  inches  ;  the  more  it  falls  short  of  this,  tho 
less  value  it  liears." — M. 

l/air  of  Beatt*  ((4er.  Haam,  ffnhrmre ;  Do.  Ifnir ; 
Fr.  foil ;  It.  and  Sp.  Pelo ;  Lat.  /'W/M)._The  hair  of 
borM8  U  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs, 


[  softis,  saddles,  etc. ;  while  the  hair  or  wool  of  ber  vers, 
hares,  rabliits,  etc.,  is  much  employed  In  the  >aana- 
factnre  of  hats,  etc.  Hair,  in  it.  mechanical  nature, 
may  be  regarded  as  a  condensed  form  of  cuticle.  Tho 
feathers  of  birds  may  \>e  considered  as  analogous  to 
hair  ;  while  the  only  two  classes  of  animals  that  are 
wholly  devoid  of  any  kind  of  hair  are  the  fishes  and 
reptiles.  The  variety  in  tho  conformation  of  hair  Is 
verj-  great,  ranging  from  the  finest  wool  to  tlie  quills 
of  the  porcupine,  or  the  horn  of  the  rhinoceros,  which 
last  is  nothing  more  than  an  assemblage  of  many  hairs 
In  one  compact  mass. 

Hiiir  Mnnufacliifft.-  -The  various  nses  to  which  hair 
is  applied  are  familiar  to  everj'  one.  The  most  valua- 
ble kind  is  human  hair,  it  is  procured  chiefly  from 
the  north  of  France,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  The 
lighter  colored  hair,  which  bears  the  highest  value,  is 
the  production  of  Germany ;  the  darker  shades  are 
impfrte<l  from  Franco,  where  a  peasant  girl  will  sell 
the  hair  .iff'  her  head  without  any  sense  of  degrada- 
tion; whereas  in  Kngland  this  trndic  is  resorted  to 
only  by  females  of  the  lowest  class  Indeed  so  com- 
mon is  the  practice  in  France,  th"*  agents  are  em- 
ployed to  traverse  certain  district*,  annually  at  a  par- 
ticular season  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  the  crops 
of  human  hair  which  are  assiduously  cultivated  for 
the  sake  of  the  purchase-money,  or  its  equivalent  in 
gewgaws.  A  head  of  hair,  such  as  Is  bought  of  the 
peasant  girls  in  the  districts  alwve  named,  weighs 
from  1 J  to  If-  pounds. 

Tlie  hair  usid  for  weaving  consists  of  the  lon<;  hair 
from  horses'  tails.  It  is  jirocnred  principally  from 
South  America  and  from  Russia.  All  the  black  and 
gray  hair  is  dyed  for  the  manufacture  of  black  hair- 
cloth for  covering  furniture.  The  white  is  reserved 
for  dyeing  of  tlie  brighter  hues,  such  as  green,  claret, 
crimson,  etc.  The  quality  of  the  cloth,  as  well  as  the 
brilliancy  and  permanency  of  the  colors,  depend  in  a 
great  degree  on  the  nature  of  the  warp,  which  may  be 
either  of  cotton,  linen,  or  worsted.  In  the  manufac 
ture  of  halr-cloth,  either  plain  or  damasked,  the  weover 
uses  a  sort  of  hook-shuttle,  which  he  pusses  between 
the  threads  of  tha  warp,  or  shed,  toward  his  left  hand ; 
the  assistant,  or  "  server,"  places  a  single  hair  over 
the  end  of  the  hook,  and  the  weaver  draws  it  through 
the  war]).  The  placing  of  the  hairs  one  bj*  one  ren- 
ders this  a  tedious  operation,  and  one  that  does  not 
admit  of  the  applicat'  m  of  machineri',  which  is  so  ad- 
vantageously empioyo.l  in  fabrics  where  the  shot  or 
weft,  consisl    of  a  continuous  thread. 

Hair  Pencils,  or  Brushes,  for  painting.  Two 
sorts  are  made ;  thoto  with  coarse  hair,  as  that  of  the 
swine,  the  wild  boar,  the  dog,  etc.,  which  are  attached 
usaally  to  short  wooden  rods  as  handles ;  these  are 
commonly  called  bnithf.t ;  and  hair  pencils,  properly 
so  called,  which  are  composed  of  verj'  fine  liairs,  as  of 
the  minever,  the  marten,  the  badger,  the  polecat,  etc. 
These  are  mounted  in  a  quill  when  they  are  small  or 
of  moderate  size,  but  when  larger  than  a  quill,  they 
are  moimted  In  white  iron  tutxjs. 

Hair  Povrder  (Oer.  Pwrfcr ;  Fr.  Pondre  a  pon- 
ilrfr;  It.  Polven  di  cipri ;  Sp.  Pulros  de  pelncn)  is 
used  as  an  onnment  for  the  hair,  and  genenilly  made 
from  starch  pulverized,  and  sometimes  perfumed. 

Hake,  a  kind  of  fish,  the  Gadn»  merliicfius,  com- 
mon in  tlio  Atlantic  sens  and  the  Mediterranean,  and 
often  prepared  as  stock-fish.     See  FiaiiKitiR*). 

Halifax,  a  city  and  sea-port,  capital  of  colony  and 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  founded  In  tho  year  1749. 
Situated  on  a  declivity  near  the  coast,  and  tho  centre 
of  tho  peninsula,  and  on  the  west  side  of  a  deep  inlet 
of  the  sea,  called  Halifax  harbor,  which  extends  sey* 
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eml  miipii  inl.ind  ;  liit.  44°  aO'  42"  north,  lonR.  0.')° 
8.'>';10"  wpst.  Ini'linlIiiR  iU  Nuhurlw  it  id  2 J  nillee  lonj?, 
anil  iilmiit  cno  half  mile  wiilR.  P<i|>iilntl(in  1H5'2,  '26,<KHI; 
18M,  .lO.lKXI. 

Thw  ln'^t  innrliL  in  sniliiiff  for  llnllfax  is  Sumliro 
liKhl-hoDfk',  on  it  Mnmll  lulmiil  oU"  the  cap«  of  the  sani'j 
nnim-,  on  tlie  went  nide  Oi'  the  entnincfi  to  the  harlior, 
in  Int.  44°  ;M)',  loni?.  »wc  32'.  The  light,  which  in 
flxwl,  i:<  '210  f«'t  uIkivo  thtj  level  of  tlie  mmi;  and  a  ile- 
tdclnnent  of  artillery,  with  two  24-iiouniien,  i*  ufxin 
iliity  at  the  light-hansc,  firing  at  ret{ular  intervals <liir- 
liig  the  rontinimnie  of  the  <lcm«  fogs  with  which  this 
jMiit  of  the  coBHt  it  very  mui'li  Uifn^tni.—CniiUrr,  Ta- 
lAef  ilf.i  Prinrifxilr*  I'<ttili<mi  i!>''yfr(ifthiq<te.i,  p.  7H.  The 
course  into  the  barlKir  for  U'.'no  Hhi|i<,  after  j>a88inj{ 
Samhri)  light,  i»  Iiftwotm  the  main  ian<l  on  the  went, 
anil  MoNnli's  iMnnd  on  tho  e«»t.  On  a  spit  project- 
ing from  tho  latter,  a  light-lioiHe  has  lieen  constructed  ; 
anil  when  OiIh  \t  seen,  »hip«  may  run  in  tlie  harlior 
without  fear.  The  hnrN)r  is  tlefendeil  by  several 
pretty  strmg  forts.  Shi))*  uaually  anchor  abreast  m 
the  town,  where  the  harbor  la  rather  more  than  a  mile 
in  width,  vtfter  /xradiifiHy  narrowing  to  aliout  one 
quarter  of  that  width,  il  suddenly  expands  int4)  «  no- 
ble sheet  of  water,  called  Hedford  llasin,  completely 
land-locki.'d,  with  deep  water  throagliout,  and  capable 
of  awoiTimo<lating  the  whole  navy  of  (Jreat  llritain. 
ll.<>  hf.i'K.r  is  iicressilile  at  all  times,  and  is  rarely  im- 
peded liv  ici-.  There  is  an  extensive  royal  dockyanl 
nt  Hilifax  ,  which,  during  war,  is  an  im|)Ortant  naval 
ftation,  being  particularly  well  cjjiculated  for  the  shel- 
ter, repair,  and  ontlit  of  fleets  cruising  on  the  Amer- 
ican coast  and  in  the  West  Indies.  Mr.  M'<iregor  has 
severely,  and,  we  Udiuve,  justly  censured  tho  project 
for  the  r<nioval  of  the  dockyanl  from  IIalifa\-  to  Uer- 
inuda. — Coin.  Hii-i.,  1 «.')(!. 

Tmiii\  lie.,  «/  llaii/aj-  an'l  Xm-a  Sriitiii. — Halifax  is 
tho  seat  of  a  considerable  tishery  :  but  the  llritish  col- 
onists seem  to  I>e,  for  what  reason  it  is  not  easy  to  say, 
1ms  enterprising  and  suci-essful  tlsliers  than  the  New 
Kngliniders.     The   priiirifial   trade  of  the  town  and 
province  is  «ith  tho  West  Indies,  (Jreiit  Kritain,  and 
the  United  .Statce.     To  the  former  they  cx(M)rt  dried 
and   pickled   ti^ili,  lumber,  coals,  grindstones,  cattle, 
llour.  butter,  chi-ese,  oats,  potatoes,  etc.     Theyex|)ort 
the  hame  articles  to  the  southern  porta  of  the  United 
States,  and  gypsum  to  the  eastern  ports  of  New  Kn- 
gland.      To  (Jreat  Ilritain  they  send   timlier,  deals, 
whale,  cod.  and  seal  oil ;  furs,  etc.     The  princi|>al  ex- 
ports of  tiiiil>er  are  from  I'ictou  on  the  St.  Lawrence. 
The   im|Mirts  con-ist  princi|>ally  of  coloni.tl    proiluee 
fnmi  tho  West  Indies  ;  all  f<jH»  of  manufactured  gooilg 
fnini  <;reat    Hritain ;    and  of  tlour.  provisions.  eU\, 
from  the  United  States,  in  part  for  exportation  to  the 
AVe-t  Indies.    In  1M2<«  a  company  was  formed  for  mak- 
ing a  canal  acniBS  the  country  from  Halifax  to  the  j 
Hasin  of  .Minas,  which  unites  with  the  liottoiii  of  tho  ! 
Bay  of  fundy.     Tho  navigation  will  Ix-  formed,  for  | 
the  most  part,  by  hhiibenacadie  I^ke  and  Itivcr.     The  ; 
legislature  gave   A'i6,000  to  this  undertaking.     The 
excavated  part  of  the  canal  is  C<)  feet  wide  at  top,  ;it; 
feet  at  iHitnom,  and  will  admit  vessels  drawing  H  feet 
water.    It  seems  very  questionable  whether  this  c»n«I,  i 
if  construi-ted,  will  lie  prot-tabic  to  the  shareliolders  ; 
but  il  Hill  add  to  tho  trade  of  Halifax.      There  are  | 
twu  chartered  Imnking  companies  at  Halifax.     Ac-  I 
counts  am  kept  in  iKiund*.  shillings,  and  iience.     The 
pound  lieing  equal  J41  i)-i  United  States'  curre-jcy  ;  the  \ 
shilling,  ill  cents  ;  and  the  weights  and  measures  are  > 
aiao  the  same  as  in  Kngland.     About  ]'20  large  B(|uare- ' 
rigged  Tes"el«,  and  aUiut  tho  same  numlier  of  large 
schooners,  with  several  smaller  c>iift  belong  to  Hal- 1 
Ifax.     The  steamships  convoying  the  mails  to  HritLsh 
North   America,   ply  between    this  jMirt  and   llostim 
(Mass.),  seroi-niimthl) ,  and   l.ivenxiol.     The  fare  to 
Halifax  or  Koston  from  Liverpo<il.  including  provisioiut 
•nil  steward'*  fee  (but  excluding  wlnea  and  liquors),  i 


]40  dollars.  On  arriving  at  Halifax,  passengers  were 
formerly  conveyed  by  coaches  across  tho  )M'ninsu|a  to 
I'ictou,  whence  they  were  carried  by  steamers  to  Ijuvlioc 
and  Montreal.  The  only  commercial  changes  in  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  during  the  year  ending  30th 
September,  IK-U,  wei-e  those  caused  br  the  auceptanco 
of  the  "  reciprtK'ity  act,"  or  treaty,  made  botwoeii  the 
United  States  and  (ireat  Dritain,  and  agreed  to  by  the 
provmcial  legislature  in  December,  ISM,  wherebv 
in>  nroducts  of  the  United  States  are  now  admitted 
in      '    ■  'ii'ovince  from  the  United  States  free  of  duty, 

„.    ..    i.     See  ll.\(.'ON  and  I'ouK  trade. 

Hamburg,  a  free   Hanseatic  city,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Kiver  I'Ulie,  about  70  miles  from  its  mouth, 
lut.  53^^  32'  r>l"  north,  long.  y°  M'  37"  east.    I'npula. 
tion  in  IM.'Ui,  including  the  suburbs  of  8t.  (ieorge  and 
St.  Paul,  but  excluding  the  territory  attached  to  the 
city,  Ilx,?!')-!.     llamliurg  is  the  gr<>atest  comnien  ial 
city  uf  (iermany,  and,  iterhaps,  of  the  ( lontiuent.   The 
Kibe,  which  may  lie  nuvigateil  by  lighters  as  far  as 
Mclnik,  in  Hohemia,  renders  her  the  eiUrfpot  of  a  vast 
erctent  of  country.     Advantage,  too,  haa  been  taken 
of  natural  facilities  that  extend  still  further  her  inter- 
nal navigation ;  a  water  communication  having  lieen 
eHtablisheil,   by  means  of  the  Spree  and  of  artilicial 
cuts  and  sluices,  between  the  Klhe  and  the  Oder,  and 
between  the  latter  and  the  Vistula  ;  so  that  a  cuiitid- 
erable  part  of  the  produce  of  Silesia  destined  fur  for- 
eign markets,  and  some  even  of  that  of  I'uland,  is  con- 
ve,\'cd  to  Hamburg.     See  Canai.8,     There  is,  also,  a 
communication  by  means  of  tho  Steknitz  Canal,  with 
the  Trave,  and,  conse([Uently,  with   L\iliec  and   the 
itultic.     And  she  has  been  connected  by  moans  of  rail- 
ways   witli   licrliM,    Hanovor,   lirunswick,  Kiel,  etc. 
Vessels  drawing  II  feet  water  come  up  to  the  town  at 
all  tinif'S  i  and  ves-sels  drawing  1'^  feet  may  come  sat'riv 
up  with  the  sjiring  tides.     The  largest  vessels  some- 
times load  from  and  unload  into  lighters  at  (.'uxhaven. 
Tho  tnule  of  Hamburg  embraces  every  article  tliat 
(irnnany  either  sells  to  or  buys  from  foreigners.     Tiie 
iini,>orts  consist  princi|ially  of  cotton,  wimiI,  stull's,  and 
yam  ;  wool,  woolen,  an  1  worsted  gimils  ;  collVe,  wliich 
is  the  favorite  article  for  sjieculative  purchases  ;  sii);ar, 
silk,  and  silk  gisids ;  tobacco,  hides,  iron,  am.  hard- 
ware, indigo,  wine,  brandy,  nun,  dyewooils,  tea,  \n'p. 
per,  etc. ;  very  large  quantities  of  coal  are  iinportcd 
from  the  Uni*,«'d  Kingdom.    'Ving  brought  from  many 
dilferent  pluLO/*,  there  is  a  groat  variety  of  quality  in 
the  grain  fousid  at  Hamburg;  but  a  large  propurtinn 
of  the  wheat  is  inferior.     Some  of  the  liarley  is  very 
gtMid,  and  fit  for  malting.     The  oats  are  feed  of  vari- 
ous qualities.    With  the  exception  of  coal,  the  (-x|Hirt9 
consist  of  the  samo  articles  as  the  imports,  llanJiurg 
not  being  a  centre  of  consumption,  but  of  distribution. 
In  addition  to  colonial  pro<luce,  llritish  nuiiiufaitured 
goods  and  grain  of  all  sorts,  they  include  wool,  clover- 
seed,  bark,  spelter,  cattle,  butter,  salted  provj.iions,  rags, 
woollen  clocks,  and  toyu,  linens,  and  all  sorts  of  ( icrnian 
manufactured  goods,  Khenish  wines,  etc.     Must  sorts 
of  Kaltic  articles,  such  u.s  grain,  iiax,  iron,  pitch,  ami 
tar,  wax,  etc.,  may  generally  lia  iKiught  as  cheap  ;it 
Hamburg,  allowing  for  lUfl'erence  of  freight,  as  in  tliii 
)Mirts  whence  they  were  originally  brought.     It  will 
lie  ufterwanl  seen  that  tho  total  annual  value  of  tlie 
import  and  exjM^rt  trade  of  the  |iort  (including  that  u!' 
Altona,  the  merchants  of  which  conduct  their  liusiiienj 
on  the  Hamburg  exchange),  nuiy  lie  estimated  at  alsive 
£.')O,0OO,0i«i  sterling  a-year,  or  upw.- il ;  ami.  as  tin- 
largest  |Hirlion  of  this  iinnienso  trade  ..   in  the  liamls 
of  the  Knglish,  it  will  lie  necessary  tlutt  we  shoiilil  lie 
u  little  fuller  than  ordinary  in  our  details  in  regard 
to  this  great  cm|iorium. 

Hamburg  was  visited  by  a  most  destructive  tire  in 
May.  1H42.  Hut,  notwithstanding  the  heavy  lussei! 
that  were  in  consequence  incurred,  and  the  paralvjis 
it  occasioned  in  trade  and  industry,  the  sluK'k  was  lesi 
severe  than  might  have  lioen  anticipated.     Tho  system 
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of  mutaal  insurance  having  l)Mn  generally  adopted, 
tlie  proprietors  of  houses,  und  other  property  warn 
milijected  to  a  tax,  to  defi'ay  the  interuiit  of  a  loan  of 
32,(M)0,niK)  raurcs-tiauco  rained  to  inilemuify  the  eufl'er- 
crn,  1111(1  to  oiiulile  thnm  to  rel)uild  their  houses.  And 
wo  lire  ifUd  to  have  to  state  that  ail  traces  of  the  ilo- 
vustation  have  nearly  disappeared ;  and  that  here,  iis 
in  most  other  places  expose<l  to  a  similar  calaniit}',  It 
has  led  to  a  great  improvement  of  the  town,  whicli  is 
now  l)etter  liuilt,  and  more  commodiously  laid  out  than 
formerly. 

Iluniliurg  owes  its  commercial  distinction  princi- 
pally to  Its  situation.  Indeed,  tlie  resources  of  Ham- 
liurg,  as  well  as  the  other  llanse-towns,  so  far  as  they 
are  dependent  on  their  territorial  limits,  aro  of  but 
little  consequence.  Their  trade  is,  as  it  were,  imssive, 
de|)endin(;  entirely  for  its  maintenance  and  activity 
upon  tlic  commercial  movomeuts  of  other  countries. 
The  city  of  llamliurg  has  but  a  very  liniiteil  territory 
gum)undin|{  it,  comprisini;  the  adjoinin);  district,  tlio 
towns  of  ISergdorf  and  Hitzebuttln,  the  districts  of 
VierlilKdon  (the  sovereijjnty  of  whicli  ia  sliared  l)y 
Lubec),  (.'uxhaven,  some  islands  in  the  Kibe,  and  some 
detaclied  portions  of  tlio  territory  enclosed  l)y  tlio 
Danish  and  Hanoverian  dominions.  Tiiesc,  together, 
constitute  tlie  ropulilic  of  Hamburg.  The  area  is 
aliout  IttT  square  miles,  and  the  population  188,0.54 
smls  ;  of  whom  115,H(i(5  live  in  the  city  ;  16,731  in  St. 
George  ;  ](i,157  in  the  faiiliourg  of  St.  Paul ;  and  39,- 
300  in  the  countrj-  around. — Com.  Ret.  U.  H. 

Tlio  River  Elbe  is  the  chief  commercial  artery  wliich 
gives  life  and  energy  to  the  trade  of  Germanj*.  It 
rises  iu  Koliemia,  near  the  Carpathian  Mountains,  and, 
flowing  through  that  country,  receives  the  Moldau  and 
its  tributaries,  and  the  Kger.  Leaving  1l(diemia,  tliis 
nolile  river  flows  liy  Dresden  and  Mag(iel)urg,  receiving 
in  its  course  the  Mulde,  Klster,  and  llaval;  all  of 
which  rivers,  l)rBnching  off  into  different  streams, 
unite  their  waters  with  tlie  Kibe  immediately  below 
Haniliurg.  The  deptli  of  water  admits  the  largest 
ships  ;  and,  alxjiit  7.")  miles  lielow  Haniliurg,  tlio  Klbo 
merges  into  the  waters  of  tlio  ocean.  In  ro.-^pect  to 
the  navigation  of  the  IClbe,  the  Stade  duties  levied  by 
Hanover,  at  the  castio  of  Itrunshauscn,  were  justly 
complained  of,  not  only  as  arbitrarj',  but  onerous  and 
oppressive  upon  the  commerce  of  tlie  world.  Tlie 
principle,  says  McCJuIloch,  was  distinctly  laid  down 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna  in  1815,  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  lihine,  the  Elbe,  and  tlie  Weser,  etc., 
should  be  (|uite  free  along  tlieir  whole  course.  But, 
no  general  tnrifl'  of  duties  being  then  established,  this 
declaration  has,  until  lately,  liad  no  practical  effect. 
On  passing  Stade  every  captain  or  master  was  oliliged 
to  send  his  pajiers,  including  the  manifest,  bills  of  la- 
ding, unit  coclcets,  on  sliuro,  that  the  amount  of  tlio 
duties  coulii  lie  calculated,  and  certiticd.  These  duties 
were  paid  ut  Hamburg,  where  tlio  Hanoverian  govern- 
ment had  an  agent  to  receive  them ;  and,  until  tlie 
receipt  was  produced,  the  vessel  couhl  not  proceed  to 
unload.     See  Elub  Uivkk. 

tiltuli'  Duet. — An  intelligent  correspondent  of  the 
State  Department  at  Hamburg,  who  has  given  much 
attention  »'>  tlie  subject,  has  furnislicd  the  following 
information  concerning  the  Stade  Dues  : 

"  About  twenty-five  miles  below  Hamburg,  at  n 
narrow  place  in  the  Elbe,  the  Schrominge,  a  small 
river,  empties  itaelf,  on  the  lianks  of  wliich,  back  a 
few  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  situated  the  town  of  Stade. 
At  this  place  a  '  toll,"  under  the  name  of  linnghaiuen, 
or  Htmie  Ihie.r,  is  levied  on  all  vessels  coming  from  the 
sea,  except  on  those  of  Hamburg. 

"  These  '  duos'  owe  their  origin  to  a  ^rant  from 
Conrail  II.,  Emperor  of  Germany,  who  in  the  year 
A.  1).  103H,  granted  permission  to  the  Archbishopric  of 
Hamburg  to  ettahlieh  a  fair  or  tiuirku  at  Stade  ;  and  ho 
appropriated  the  duties  which  were  to  bo  levietl  there- 
on, to  the  benefit  of  tho  church  at  Hamburg,  which 


hod  been  sacked  and  destroyed  by  the  Pagans,  as  all 
outsiders  were  called  in  those  days.  Nothing  lieyond 
a  market  toll,  a  duty  to  b«  levied  on  goods  brought  to 
the  market  of  Stutle,  was  contemplateil  in  this  grant, 
llut  the  Archbishops,  ))urticularl>  after  the  transfer 
of  the  see  to  Dremen,  were  not  slow  in  converting,  by 
an  arbitrary  and  unjust  interpretation,  the  Stade  mar- 
ket privilege,  with  the  trilling  duty  attached  to  it,  into 
a  source  of  lucrative  raveuue  for  their  treasurt',  and  in 
place  of  a  siiuplo  riglit  of  holding  a  market  at  Stade, 
they  feigned  a  privilege  of  compulsory  market,  viz., 
that  no  vessel  sailing  upwanl  from  the  seu  had  a  right 
to  pass,  but  should  lay  to  and  pay  a  sort  of  triinsit,  or 
rather  passage  duty,  for  the  purpose,  as  it  wore,  of  buy- 
ingoff  tho  right  of  sale  pretended  to  liavo  been  granted 
at  Stade — a  right  which  could  be  easily  enforced,  from 
the  circumstance  that  vessels,  as  already  mentioned, 
were  obliged  to  sail  close  by  the  Stade  river,  Schwinge. 
( >n  so  groundless  a  fiction  rests  the  origin  of  tho  Stude 
dues.  In  the  year  A.  i>.  1180  the  German  Em|x!ror, 
the  great  Frederic  Uarbarosa,  granted  to  Hamburg 
the  privilege  which  liears  his  name,  besides  other  priv- 
ileges and  immunities  in  favor  of  the  trade  of  Ham- 
burg. Tho  emperor,  by  this  privilege,  granted  to  her 
citizens,  for  their  ships  and  mercliandise,  a  free  navi- 
gation from  the  sea  to  the  city,  with  an  entire  exemp- 
tion from  all  dues.  At  the  peace  of  AVestphulia,  the 
territories  of  tho  Arcliliisliop  of  Bremen  were  coded  to 
tho  crown  of  Sweden ;  which  government,  in  con- 
sequence,  claimed  the  right  to  levy  the  dues,  as  a 
nmlomary  right.  In  A.  1).  KiOl  a  treaty  between 
Hamburg  and  Sweden  was  formed,  wherein  the  rights 
of  the  former  wore  acknowledged  in  the  broadest 
sense;  and  a  tariff"  was  formed  bj-  Sweden  for  the  rest 
of  the  world,  and  fixed  the  rate  at  about  one  sixteenth 
per  cent.  Soon  after  this  treaty  was  formed,  Stade, 
with  the  Duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verdun,  was  occu- 
cupie<l  by  tho  Danes,  and  finally  ceded  by  them  in 
A.  I).  171.5,  to  tho  electorate  of  Hanover;  which  cession 
was  brought  about  by  the  caliinet  of  George  I.,  of  En- 
gland, who,  at  that  time,  was  Elector  of  Hanover,  and 
for  which,  the  British  government  paid  Denmark 
i;i50,000  sterling.  These  tolls  or  dues  have  ever  since 
been  collected  by  Hanover,  except  for  some  four  or 
five  years  during  the  elder  Bonaparte's  wars,  when 
Hanover  was  in  possession  of  the  I'rench,  none  were 
collected,  but  tho  lower  Kibe  was  left  as  free  as  any 
part  of  tlie  North  Sea. 

"  For  a  correct  understan<liug  of  this  question  it  is 
proper  to  premise  that  the  Lower  Elbe,  as  it  is  called, 
(tliat  is,  from  IIam1)Urg  to  the  North  Sea),  is,  strictly 
speaking,  a  part  of  the  sea,  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  has 
ever  so  Itecn  considered  liy  all  the  Kuropean  nations  in 
their  official  acts  and  intercourse.  Even  at  tho  great 
Congress  of  A.  n.  1815,  when  the  commerce  of  all  the 
German  rivers  was  regulated,  tho  Lower  Elbe  and 
Stude  dues  were  especially  omitted  for  tlie  reason  as- 
signed— that  they  were  neutral  traiern,  and  the  'dues' 
were  sea  tolls.  Hence,  in  my  opinion,  it  rests  alone 
upon  the  same  foundation  which  the  i>an'uih  Sound 
dues  do,  or  which  the  old  Tri|)olitan  tribute  did,  and 
no  other ;  and  if  the  former  is,  and  tho  latter  was,  ille- 
gal and  unjust,  so  are  the  Stade  dues.  It  should  be 
liome  in  mind  that  Denmark  has  tho  territory 
on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Elbe  below  Hamburg,  and 
Hanover  on  tho  left  bank,  except  at  Ouxhafen,  where 
Hamburg  owns  some  territory.  Neither  Hanover  nor 
Denmark  has  ever  contributed  one  dollar  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  navigation  of  the  Lower  Kibe  ;  lint, 
on  the  contrary,  have  ever  declined  to  do  so,  wliilo 
Hamburg  has  over  borne  the  whole  burden  of  mukl'ig 
such  improvements,  and  keeps  them  up  at  her  own 
expense.  In  this  respect  Denmark  lias  decidedly 
tho  advantage  over  Hanover,  for  she  has  done  some- 
thing to  odd  to  the  safety  of  the  navigation  of  the 
iSouiui." 

A  British  writer,  of  great  commercial  experience, 
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••yti,  in  reference  to  this  Ell>e  toll,  "  In  equity,  the  du- 
ties levied  at  Stade  shonld  be,  hereafter,  I"  mount, 
only  equal  to  the  expenses  of  light-housea,  buoys,  and 
pilotage  fbr  inaintnining  the  safe  navigation  of  the 
Elbe,  and  should  only  be  imposed  for  that  purpose  on 
the  tonnage  of  vessels,  instead  of,  as  at  present,  on 
merchandise,  and  paid  Into  the  Hanoverian  treasury." 
This  policy,  we  are  glad  to  say,  has  been  recognized ; 
and  the  following  notiflcation  appeared  in  Hay,  1855 : 
"  With  the  view  of  encouraging  the  shipping  interests 
of  Hamburg,  Hanover  has  abolished  the  8tade  dues  on 
th«  Elbe  fbr  all  ships  and  goods  entering  Harbui^  sea* 
ward."  The  manufacturing  industr}-  of  Hamburg, 
especially  its  sugar  refineries,  iron  works,  and  various 
works  in  metals  and  other  materials,  rope-walks,  dis- 
tilleries, and  breweries,  give  employment  to  a  large 
portion  of  its  population.  Its  great  importance  and 
wealth,  however,  are  owing  to  its  advantageous  posi- 
tion as  the  chief  emporium  of  the  trade  of  Germany. 
The  principal  articles  exported  from  Hamburg  to  the 
United  States  are  silk,  woolen,  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures, Including  piece  goods  and  hosiery,  and  the 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  German  States  gen- 
erally. The  principal  articles  exported  fh>m  the 
United  States  to  Hamburg  are  cotton,  tobacco,  rice, 
coflTee,  etaves  and  other  articles  of  wood,  naval  stores, 
whale  and  other  fish  oil,  and  whalebone. 

Baw  Cotton  iiiportkd  into  IlAMBDaa  Duamo  Tx;t  Teabs. 


YcAn.  Balaf. 

183» 40,988 

1840 78,981 

1841 «a,118 

IMJ 61,891 

1648 76,484 


YMn.  B«l«i. 

1944 84,997 

IMS 67,448 

1S46 61,601 

1847 71,487 

184S 47,»« 


Statkhknt  KxiiiniTiNa  tiir   vamies  op  flnoDS  impohtkd 
INTO  Hambi'ro  nt-RiNQ  THK  Tkars  lf)68  AND  1854. 


Wli*T«  tlroni. 


1U3. 


ISM. 


U.  SUte^  iacludlng  Br.  N.  Amar. 

Asia 

Australia 

AfUcu 

South  Ainorlea 

Wo«t  Indli',1 

Norihorn  part  of  Europe 

Qrcttt  Britain 

Southorii  p»rt  of  Europe 

Kroui  and  via  Altona 

By  lanil  routits  and  rivers 

ToUl 


MArrs-bAnri. 

9,044.870 

l,189,!i00 

802,SS0 

M.m,710 

9,Ma,480 

9,044,S70 

18,478,120 

142,M1,990 

18,0t&A.'W 

4a,n64,480 

1S4,M.MJ0 

■H8,«S!};860 


Import*  from  the  V.  8.  solely       8.7«>,660 


MarrS'lMinco. 
ll,()iI9,690 
1,868,.'>»0 

6,6M,060  I 

S1,4IVt,2«)  ' 

13,720,970  , 

11,029,690  I 

17,!!78,110  ; 

149.160,760  I 

1».'"«,1»0  i 

62,.  '\:ilO  I 

24.%U1S,980  ! 

Ml,a90,420^l 

'  i  0,449,966  < 


Statxmknt  KxiiiBrriNO  Tin  Valoks  or  MKariiANDraa  r.x- 

FUHTKI)   BY  HKA,  BY   UlVCRA,   ANU   I.AND   UOVTU,    raOH 

Uahhitku,  DcaiNa  tub  Viard  1363  ano  1S64. 


17.  Stotea,  Including  Br.  S.  Amer.!  16,468,780 

Australia, 6,284,780 

Aala 2,267,460 

Africa 582,880 

South  America i^011,9^rt 

West  Indici. 7,296,800 

Northoru  part  of  Europe :9,168.410 

Orent  lirltaln 62,080.480 

Southern  part  of  Europe 8,874.160 

I'roTlHluni  fiir  veatels 706,000 

To  and  via  Altona. i  4AH94,700 

Land  and  river  routes. j  228,607,8(M 

Total " 421,87.S,490 


E:.port«  to  the  U.  8.  solely, . .      10,090,700 


MArti-lwiiro. 

18,982,970 

6,024,710 

8,121,790 

729,890 

27,S4.\470 

7,679,840 

1^812,680 

82,828,910 

7,071,790 

947.600 

64,688,760 

26S651.880 

493,029,840 


12,981,270 


The  following  is  the  oSirlnl  utAtement  of  the  im- 
ports and  exports  of  Hamburg  ((i«nnanv>,  from  1850 
to  1865 : 

v  hnport*.  Kiporto. 

y**r9,  \tnTn-\mnen,  Marrt-ltwKn. 

IBM 8.^8.1S6,07»  .'tl«,s2n,2,V) 

.      ItSl 878.277,»4it  8*<,l6.'t,«7n 

lUS 892,028,820  872.4U.\4.'M) 

'       1888 44I,8T1»,M8  421,078,4!IO 

1884  6no.«fli.(MO  4»a,n'«,H4<) 

1888 62«,66.M90  607,221,600 

Hamburg  receives  supplies  of  raw  cotton  not  only 
from  the  United  States,  Hratll,  and  other  countries  of 
South  America,  in  tlie  liirnct  trade,  but  ulw)  from  Rn- 
gUah  portf,  and  other  entrepi^ta  of  Eampe.    A  con- 


siderable diminution  is  perceived  in  the  importation  of 
English  twists  (spun  cotton)  at  Hamburg.  This  is 
attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  manufacturers  of  Prus- 
sia and  Saxony  have,  of  late  years,  ordered  their  sup- 
plies direct  fVom  Great  Britain. 

UaUBUBO. — ImPOBTATIONS  AND    £XI>0BTATI01(S  in   1866,  IN 

Mabcs-banco.* 


Connlriei. 


Australia. , 

China 

Manilla,  Phillpptaes... ....';.  . 

Singapore 

Java. 

British  East  Indies. 

Eastern  Coast  Of  Africa 

Cape  Town 

Western  Cuaat  of  Africa 

Madeira,  Tencrlffo.  and  Azores 

■Western  Coast  of  America 

California 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo. 

Brazil 

I>utch  Oulana. 

Veneinela  and  New  Oransda. . . 

Uuteh  West  Indies 

English  West  Indies 

BL  Thomas  and  Porto  Blco. . 

Havtl 

Oudb 

Honduras 

Eastern  Coast  of  Mexico 

United  States 

Greenland 

British  North  America. 

Hca  Stores  

Islande 

Knssla 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Prussia 

Mecklenburg. 

Lubeo 

Uoniuark,  Schloswlft  Sc  Holstein 
llellKoland  and  Cu.xliaven.. . 

Bremen  and  the  Wcser 

Oldenburg  and  East  Friesland. . 

Holland. 

Belgium 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland . 

Franco 

Portugal 

Spain 

Gibraltar...., 

Sardinia  

Tuscany 

Papal  States, 

Naples  and  the  Two  Sicilies.. . 

Trieste  and  Venice 

Greece  and  Ionian  Isles. 

Turkey  and  Levant 

Altiina. 

Rallroa<l,  Schloswlg  *  Holstein 
Lubec  (by  wagons) 

'•      Stecknltt. 

"      lUllruad 

Railroad,  Berlin  to  Hamburg. 

Elbe,  superior 

"      Inrerlor 

Lnneburg. 

Harburg 

Post  roads,  etc 

Total 


Inptrtk 
Martt'baiiMr 

1,880^090 
786,170 
867,120 
974,100 

2,066,890 

490,820 

8,616 

851,710 

117,980 

8,078,790 

1,0H880 

16,0441810 

884,480 

8,497,140 

40,190 

1,299,7«) 

2,611,770 

7,027,840 

16,860 

404,160 

8,818,890 

8,080 


Eiportj, 


1,978,660 

378,280 

8,770 

888,190 

80,260 

8,188,230 

606,860 

6,10A,»60 

2,764,610 

160,494,600 

4,097,620 

1,496,490 

8,894,960 

62,61)0 

618,600 

«00,610 

1,624',720 

686,880 

297,690 

886,960 

66,829,810 

6,««4,6T0 

1,020 

898,880 

9,282,160 

80,911,600 

21,869,780 

6.096,770 

299,600 

28,108,900 

72,109,880  ' 


M»r(i».  banco, 

2,488,840 

856,360 

27,810 

1,808,<80 
817,860 
522,450 
1I8,!>90 
200,820 
188,660 
9,800 

9,858,580 
960,670 

8,892,960 

7,519,900 
129,580 

2,863,720 

192,000 

24,450 

2,080,130 
413.260 

8,232.060 
16,170 

2,2.W,470 

6,98!>,130 

1,71M«0 

1,009,400 

81,920 

11,299,870 

8,631,910 

24,930 

l,flO'2,iio  ' 
62ll,9l>U  i 

1,732,1!I0  i 
5iM,3'>n 

7.796.930 
74fi,s««  I 
6",04!(,6'JO  ; 

4,.^«l,4.■)0 
<WfI,12fl  I 
4(i2,WiO  I 
413,570  , 
812.'«0  I 
449;8tK)| 
57,(«0I 
6,2,S0 
898,"S0 

93,490  i 
66,H37J)10 

l(!,4''-.lti' 

l.Mt.CT 

m42fl 

19.ll>2,47li 

ia'),--f.;i,ui'*' 

8(I,4T:.SiiO 
4.19I,IJfl 

7-l.'2!'9.oso 


Grand  total. 


528,658,190     5*i7,-.'2l,ikiU  , 


1,088,779  790 


•  From  the  Almanac  dc  Ootha,  1857, 
COHHERCC  IS  1855, 


CinllaanU, 


Europe. 
America 

I  Asia 

Afrloa.. 
I  Anstralia. 


Ttattrd," 


«,l88    26(?;49iSr8Jr470J47ll9  l26<>,ll9~34,M« 
407  I   40,48*1   4,901     870  I   40,848:  4.40« 


43 

10 


6,124, 

8991 


628 


108 


81  i  4,»G7|  4611 
17  1,.119  1S6 
W  '     4,681'     409 

Total r4,6e8  r809",008'  V\iW4}^  ^t.OiTr+i.ol  I 

1     Ixjmled '  8,970~iTrrS34  B«.718''{;680  '  Isio.OSS;  Jfl.STd 

I     Inballast I    688  I  84,418    8,889  1,982  i  120,926  l:U;i; 

Furrign  Xariifiitiim  nf  ffiimhi(ri/. — 1.  T!io  most  Im- 
portant cla.is  of  Hamburg  paoket-sblpH  are  thosi'  which 
sail,  at  stated  periods,  for  Adelaide,  McllHUirni',  orid 
Sydney  In  Australia,  Valparaiso  In  Chili,  and  Han  I'ran- 
cisco  In  California.   They  consist  of  23  large  clas.s  skipi. 


•Vl 


HAM 
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HAM 


2.  Fourteen  large-sized  vessels  ply  regularly  be- 
tween Uambnrg,  New  York,  New  Orleans,  Galveston, 
and  Indianola. 

a.  Five  large  three-masted  ships,  owned  by  a  pri- 
vate company,  are  engaged  in  the  direct  trade  between 
Hamburg  and  New  York. 

i.  Two  three-masted  ships,  also  owned  by  a  private 
company,  ply  between  Hamburg  and  the  ports  of  North 
and  South  America,  as  they  find  a  market. 

Tabli  snownto  th»  NrwBBR  amo  ToNNAoa  or  Vessils 

BELONOINO  TO  IlAMauaO  M  TO!  YkAU  SPKOITIBP. 
Ym».  V«m1i.        Tonum. 

1886 148  88;9T8 

1848 ,.. «0B  (I0,98T 

1848 i. .....««        as^au 

1863 408  iaT,«S8 

Statmknt  KxnniiTino  tiih  Natiqation  or  HAUBuaa  dcb- 
iito  SiTENTaEN  Yeabs,  enoino  with  1862, 


YcBn. 

T886 

1887 
1838 
1S39 
1840 
1841 
1842 
1848 
1844 

VmmIi 

CDtorMl. 

Tonnage, 

Ye.rfc 

toter«d. 

Tonnage. 

;',»7 

2,601 
2,700 
2.989 
2,987 
8,694 
8,830 
8,638 
8,360 

881,814 

849,606 
573,872 
413,898 
448,868 
49^788 
620,764 
638,949 
484,299 

1848 
1846 
1847 
184S 
1849 
1860 
1861 
1852 

8,990 
8,779 
4,178 
8,804 
8,460 
4,094 
4,169 
4,440 

684,434 
668,061 
631,890 
698,6<M 

780,669 
744,687 
840,109 

Tile  following  statement  exhibits,  in  continuation, 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  American  vessels  arriving 
at  and  departing  from  the  port  of  Hamburg  during  the 
six  months  ending  with  Juno  80,  1866.  The  letter 
accompanying  the  c<  nsular  return  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passages :  "  The  direct  imports  to  this  port 
from  tlie  United  States  will  show  a  great  falling  off 
from  last  season  ;  most  of  our  vessels  brought  cargoes 
(chiefly  sugar)  from  Cuba,  destined,  via  Prussia,  for 
Russia.  The  exports  Iiave  also  been  much  less  than 
last  year.  But  few  of  our  ships  left  for  American 
ports  direct ;  most  of  them  left  in  ballast  for  English 
ports,  to  load  coal  or  iron  ;  several  took,  at  low  rates, 
long  charters  for  South  American  ports.  The  number 
of  emigrants  for  the  United  States  from  this  port  will 
hardly  reach  half  as  high  as  last  year.  There  being 
no  American  shipping-houses  at  Hamburg,  it  will  al- 
ways be  difficult  for  our  (lag,  as  the  regular  Hamburg 
passenger  lines  must  lirst  be  filled,  to  participate 
fairly  in  this  trade.  In  the  article  of  saltpetre,  des- 
tined for  Uussia,  our  flag  had  the  preference  when 
coming  from  our  ports ;  but,  generally,  the  Hamburg 
flag  and  property  being  exempted  from  the  Stade  toll 
dues,  this  can  not  be  tlic  case."  Number  of  vessels, 
barks,  13;  tonnage,  5,143.  Sliips,  4  ;  tonnage,  2,107. 
Total  number  of  vessels,  17,  and  total  tonnage,  7,810. 
Cargoes  consisted  principally  of, — 

Inward. — Arrack,  seeds,  cassia,  dye-wood.  India- 
rubber,  rice,  sugar,  tamarinds,  pot-ffshes,  household 
goodn,  cotton,  honey,  ginger,  whulelmne,  tobacco, 
clocks,  sogars,  preserves,  tortoise-sUella,  gums,  rosins, 
liops,  oil,  machinery,  raisins,  shoes,  cotfee,  turpentine, 
furs,  Bitrsapiiriiiu,  piono-fortes,  and  general  merchan- 
dise. 

Oiitmanl. — Passengers,  pig-lead,  plates  of  siieltor, 
willow,  succory  flower,  cinnabar,  glue,  gypsum,  rags, 
tow,  worsted  yarn,  woolens,  wormseed,  hair  clotlk, 
glass-ware,  china,  hardware,  iron-wure,  slieet-zinc, 
musical  instruments,  l)ristles,  slates,  drugs,  earthen- 
ware, straw  goods,  and  general  mercliandise. 

Statemrst  siiowino  TIP!  NitMBKR  OP  Kmicihants,  with 
xnK  NimnER  or  Vi«sku<  contevinii  thkm,  wnioii  i.Err 
TiiK  Port  or  Hahiiuro  for  tub  t'NiTiD  statu,  rauu 

1847  TO  1864,   BOTH  INCLUSIVE. 


Yem. 

Ko.of 

vouclt. 

No.  of  •ml. 
grruiu. 

j  Y..r.. 

No.  of 

No.  ofoml- 

1847 
1848 
1849 
1860 

61 
48 
U 
48 

6,489 
4,741 
8,777 
^600 

liii 

6T 

88 

T8 

100 

8,688 
18,886 
18,898 
20,888 

VeaMlf,        luur  Oiwr. 

Belonging  to  the  port,  Dec  81, 1865.  184        9,980        1^44 
'  1854.  168       10,96*         1,866 

The  tariff  is  that  of  December  29,  1861.  Monitt.— 
1  marc-banco=16  8hillings=:f  0-85  United  States'  cur- 
rency. Duties  on  Importt.-^'Theae  duties  amount  to 
not  more  than  ^  or  1  per  cent,  ad  valorem ;  and  the 
duties  on  exports  to  not  more  than  one  eighth  of  1  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  The  following  articles  are  exempt 
both  from  import  and  export  duties :  apparel  of  trav- 
elers, brought  in  by  the  respective  parties,  or  by  a 
special  permit  of  the  Director  of  Customs,  bark  un- 
ground,  liarley,  bones,  bronze  metal,  buckwheat,  cop- 
per for  sheathing  ships,  brass,  old,  also  in  plates  or 
sheets,  coal,  stone,  gold  and  silver  bullion  or  coin, 
open  samples  of  goods  under  70  pounds'  weight,  ex- 
ported and  then  re-imported  through  the  same  gate, 
linens,  with  or  without  cotton  mixture,  linen  bagging, 
malt,  oats,  oil  cakes,  potatoes,  printed  matter,  musical 
and  Bcientiflc  maps,  rags,  woolen  or  cotton,  rape-seed, 
rye,  wool,  sheep's  and  lamb's  raw,  wheat,  zinc,  crude. 
The  following  articles  are  free  of  import  duties  only : 
articles  not  exceeding  5  marcs-banco  (#1  75)  in  value ; 
those  also  subjected  to  excise  duties  not  over  20  marca- 
banco  in  value ;  timber,  staves,  flre-wood,  and  turf. 
Those  free  of  export  duties  are,  all  articles  under  20 
marcs-banco  ($7)  in  value,  regardless  of  quantity ;  all 
manu£ictures  of  the  city  of  Hamburg ;  all  provisions 
for  the  immediate  uso  of  vessels  lying  in  the  harbor ; 
articles  not  exceeding  100  pounds  in  weight,  and  not 
of  greater  value  than  100  ma-cs-banco.  Transit  Du- 
ties.— All  goods  re-exported  within  three  months  from 
the  date  of  arrival,  are  free  of  any  transit  duty,  if  yet 
in  the  hands  of  original  importers. — U.  S.  Commercial 
Z'igest. 

Money  is  generally  reckoned  in  Hamburg  in  marcs, 
Ifis.,  each  of  12  pfennings  ;  and  is  of  two  sorts,  banco, 
and  current.  The  former  consists  of  the  sums  in- 
scribed in  the  boolu  of  the  bank,  opposite  to  the  names 
of  those  who  have  deposited  specie  or  bullion  in  the 
bank,  or  got  it  transferred  to  them  at  the  rate  of  27f 
marcs-banco  to  the  Cologne  marc  of  flne  silver.  The 
value  of  the  marc-banco,  taking  silver  at  6s.  an  oz., 
is,  consequently.  Is.  5^.,  which  makes  the  par  of  ex- 
change 13  marcs  lOJs.  banco  per  £1  sterling.  Banco 
is  worth  about  23^  per  cent,  more  than  currency ;  the 
agio  varying  from  120  to  126f .  Speaking  generally, 
the  value  of  the  current  marc  may  be  taken  at  Is.  2^. 
or  Is.  2d.  sterling.  The  silver  coins  current  in  Hamburg 
are,  specie  dollars  (of  which  0^  are  equal  to  a  marc- 
Cologne,  flno  silver) ;  Prussian  current  dollar  (14  dol- 
lars to  the  marc  flne) ;  new  2s.  3d  pieces  (18  to  the 
marc  flne) ;  Danish  grob.  current,  and  Hamburg  cur- 
rent (34  to  the  marc,  flne).  The  gold  coins  comprise 
ducats^Us.  4d.  sterling,  Louis  and  Frederic  dollars. 
The  agios  of  these  different  coins,  with  banco,  con- 
stantly vary.  Hamburg  has  for  many  years  ceased 
to  coin  monies,  with  tho  exception  of  ducats  and  the 
smaller  coins. 

Measures  and  Weights. — A  new  regulation  of  these 
was  eft'ectud  by  an  act  passed  on  the  lUtli  January, 
1843.  Tliere  are  in  Hamburg  tlirce  different  sorts  of 
pound  weights.  1,  Tlie  bonk  or  silver  weight  (for- 
merly tho  Cologne  weight).  2.  The  commercial 
weight.  3.  Tlie  apothecary  weiglit.  One  pound 
bank,  or  silver  weight,  i8=2  m.ircs  ;  1  marc  (Cologne) 
is  233-854H<J  grains,  or  i»lii-b7  Dutch  As,=100  marcs 
'^G2'6r>&4  Knglish  troy  pounds.  The  old  relation  be- 
tween tho  commercial  weight  and  bank  weight,  by 
which  the  conunurciul  pound  is  equal  to  83  6-32  oz. 
bank  weight,  has  been  conlimted  by  the  late  act.  1 
centner=112  cum.  pounds  ;  1  iM)und=°82  oz.  ;  1  oz.= 
4  drachms  ;  1  druchm=4  pfennings.  Uy  the  United 
Slates'  Commercial  Digest  the  centner  is  made  equal  to 
119'604  avoirdupois.  100  commercial  i)ounds=10G-838 
English  pounds  avoirdupois ;  48'4U0U  kilogrammes ; 
1 8(i'53&6  pounds  Vienna ;  9G.9219  pounds  Uennan  cus- 
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nnton.  One  "  schiffprund,"  in  commerce='2} 
centners,  or  SO  "  llespfnnd"  of  14  poanda  esch,  or  280 
pounds;  1  pfand=i'067  pounds  avoirdupois.  One 
"  Bchlffljftind"  by  Innd-carriage  h$a  20  "  liespAind," 
eflcli  of  16  pfund ;  is,  tlierefore,''820  pounds.  A  pipe 
of  oli  is  820  pounds ;  1  barrel  of  butter  (small  willow 
and  lioops)  is  talcen  at  234  pounds ;  bat  with  common 
hoop*,  at  280  pounds  nett. 

iMTig  Mramrt. — The  Hamburg  foot,  dirided  inlo 
12  inches  of  8  parts  each=028657  metre9=127-056 
Parisian  Iine8=ll-28n  English  inches.  Hence,  100 
Hamburg  feet^94-021  English  feet ;  28-657  French 
metres ;  91-807  Prussian  or  Rhenish  feet ,-  90-664  Vi- 
enna feet.  The  Hamburg  ell  (short  ell)=2  Hamt>urg 
feet.  08-7814  metreR=2r)4-072  Paris  lines.  100  Ham- 
burg ell8°'62-681  English  ^-ards.  The  Bnil>ant  ell 
(or  long  ell)  most  commonly  nsed  in  Hamburg,  in 
measurement  of  piece-goods=27-i>85  English  inches. 

Liquid  Mtnmrt. — 1  fuder=^6  aums,  1}  aum=4  an- 
kers or  5  eimers ;  1  anker=z5  viertels ;  1  Tiertel=2 
stQbchi'iis  ;  1  stQbchen=2  kannens ;  1  kannen=2 quar- 
ters of  Oesscl ;  1  eimer=4  viertels ;  1  hogshead=l} 
aums,  or  6  ankers,  or  80  viertels,  each  of  8  quartiers  or 
bottles.  The  stal)chen  contains  266  Hamburg  cubic 
inche8'»8-62  litres.  100  Hamburg  \ietTels=159-89 
English  imperial  gallons ;  724-18  French  litres ;  632-45 
Prussian  quarters  ;  511-88  Vienna  maass.  The  full 
beer  liarrel  contains  48  stOlwhens,  or  192  quartiers  ; 
the  small  barrel  only  82  stfilK-hens,  or  128  quartiers. 
The  vinegar  Imrrel  contains  80  stQbchens,  or  120  quar- 
tiers. Tlie  whale  and  fish-oil  barrel  contains  32  stnlw 
cheni,  or  128  quartiers ;  2  whale-oil  barrels^^l  quar- 
teel. 

GraiH  M'ffuure. — One  las8=G0  fans  ;  1  fa88=2  himp- 
ten ;  1  hiiiii)ten=4  spint.  The  wis|>cl  of  wheat,  rye, 
and  pons  is  20  fass ;  l)ut  of  oats  and  barley,  30  fnss. 
The  scheffel  of  wheat,  rye,  and  peas,  is  2  f»s»  ;  of  l)ar- 
ley  and  outs,  8  fass.  The  fuss  contains  8,872  Ilamlmrg 
cubic  inchcs=52-784  litres,  and  2658-45  Parisian  ouliic 
inches ;  and  100  Hamburg  fa88=lK-l  85  imperial  ([uar- 
ters ;  62-784  hectolitres  ;  95-947  Prussian  sclieffels ; 
86.766  Austrian  hetzen.  10  Hamlnirg  lasts— 108-81 
imperial  quarters.  The  mode  of  measuring  grain  has 
''"thurto  lieen  liy  the  metres  throwing  or  pitching  it 
the  fass,  and  striking  off  the  surplus  with  a 
n  u-n  roller  pressed  liglitly  along  the  upper  edge ; 
but  an  alteration  is  expected  on  a  new  com  law,  now 
projected,  coming  into  oiwration  ;  there  will  prolinblj- 
be  a  new  faas  measure  (of  4035  llamiiurg  cubic  inches), 
equal  to  the  Prussian  scheffel.  In  practl<'p,  1  Ham- 
burg last  is  taken  at  11  imperial  quarters,  31  liectolitres, 
67  Prussian  scheffels,  25  iMnish  l)arrels,  and  !(!}  Kus- 
sian  chetwerts.  The  coal  barrel  contains  (when  the 
1468  Hamburg  cubic  inclies  of  head  or  hen|)ed  meas- 
ure is  added)  16,4.'t8  cnl>ic  inches.  The  Hamburg  ship 
last,  or  last  of  con>mer<'e,  really  weighs  fiOiK)  pounds, 
or  8  tons  (not  4000  pounds,  as  is  generally  »taf»'<l). 

Snrirfiitiim  of  Ihr  h'lhr,  I'ihitarir,  rtr. — The  month  of 
the  Kllie  is  covered  with  sand-banks.  The  ihanncl 
leading  to  Cuxhaven  is  liounded  on  the  north  tiy  the 
Vogel  Sands  and  North  (Irour  's,  and  on  the  souti  by 
the  Schaarhom  Sands  and  Neuwerk  Island.  On  the 
latter  there  are  two  light-houses  and  two  beacons,  and 
on  the  Schaarhom  is  another  Iwacim.  The  light-houses 
on  Neuwerk  Island  are  almnt  700  yards  apart  ;  the 
most  soiitheriv,  whi<-h  is  also  the  most  elevated,  t)elng 
in  Int.  53"  M'  67"  N.,  long.  8°  '.«»'  40"  E.  It  is  Vix 
feet  high,  lieing  twice  the  height  of  the  other.  The 
channel  Is,  in  sonic  places,  hanily  three  qunrters  of  a 
mile  wide.  The  outer  rwl  buoy  in  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  at  its  mouth,  hears  fi-om  Heligoland  south- 
east i)y  Houtb,  dlstnnt  nearly  2'-  iilles.  Hut  the  tiest 
mark  in  i'nt<>ring  the  Ellie  is  the  floating  light,  or  sig- 
nal ship,  mnotvA  two  miles  north-west  by  north  of  the 
red  l)Hoy,  in  11  fathoms  at  low  wnter.  This  vessel 
never  leaves  her  stuti<m,  unless  compelled  by  ice  in  the 
winter  seamm.     Ity  night  she  exhibits  a  lantern-light, 


88  feet  above  deck,  and  In  foggy  weather  rings  a  bell 
every  qturter  of  an  hour,  A  second  signal  ship  is 
stationed  6}  miles  south-east  by  east  from  the  first,  at 
the  westernmost  point  of  a  sand-bank  dividing  the  fair 
way  of  the  river.  She  is  rigged  like  a  galliot,  to  dis- 
tinguish her  by  day  from  the  first  signal  ship ;  and 
during  the  night  she  exhibits  t«ro  lights,  one  18  feet 
above  the  other.  The  distance  team  tlie  outer  red 
buoy  to  Cuxhaven  is  about  16  miles ;  thence  to  GlQck- 
stadt  the  course  is  east,  28  miles ;  from  the  latter  to 
Stade  the  course  is  south-easterly,  9  miles  ;  and  then 
easterly  to  Hamburg,  18  miles.  The  channel  through- 
out is  marked  with  black  and  white  buoys,  niiich  art 
numbered  and  specified  in  the  charts.  The  blazk  ones 
are  to  be  left,  in  passing  up  the  river,  on  the  starboard 
or  right-hand  side,  and  the  white  on  the  larboard  side. 

Every  vessel  coming  from  sea  into  the  Ellie,  and 
drawing  four  feet  water,  is  directed  to  take  a  pilot 
on  board,  and  must  pay  pilotage,  though  she  do  not 
take  one.  However  well  the  signals,  lights,  iieacons, 
and  bnoys,  may  be  arranged,  an  experienced  pilot  is 
very  neoessur}',  In  case  of  a  fog  in  the  niglit,  or  of  a 
storm.  To  take  in  a  pilot,  a  vessel  must  heave  to  liy 
the  pilot  galliot,  which  lies,  in  good  weather,  near  the 
red  buoy,  and  in  bad  weather  N.E.N,  from  Neuwerk, 
and  U  known  l)y  having  at  the  flagstaff  an  udniiral's 
flag,  and  a  long  streamer  flying  nt  the  top.  If  the 
pilot  boat  have  no  pilot  on  lioard,  or  if  the  weather  lie 
so  bad  that  the  pilot  can  not  leave  her,  she  lowers  her 
flag,  and  then  the  vessel  coming  in  must  sail,  witli  the 
signal  for  a  pilot  hoisted,  to  Cuxhaven,  and  heave  to 
there,  where  she  is  certahi  of  getting  one.     See  Ki.nK. 

There  are  no  docks  or  quays  at  Ilambarg ;  and  it  is 
singular,  considering  the  great  trade  of  the  |mrt,  tligt 
none  have  been  constructed.  V^essels  moor  in  the 
river  outside  of  piles  driven  into  the  ground  n  short 
distance  from  shore  ;  and  in  this  situation  tliey  ure 
not  exp4)scd  to  any  danger  unless  the  piles  give  wav 
which  rarely  happens.  There  is  a  sort  of  inner  liarlKir 
fonne<i  by  an  arm  of  the  Elbo  which  runs  into  tlie 
city,  where  small  craft  lie  and  discharge  their  ciirgoes. 
Larger  vessels  load  and  unload  from  their  mcnirinKS, 
by  means  of  lightnrs,  'I'hese  carry  the  goo<ls  from 
and  to  the  warehouses  wliich  front  the  various  small 
arms  and  channels  of  the  river,  and  the  canals  cur- 
ried from  it  into  different  parts  of  the  city.  The 
charges  on  account  of  lighterage  ure  extremely  mod- 
erate. 

Fitrt  C'-.ar<ff». — The  charges  of  a  puldic  nature  pay- 
aide  l)y  vessels  entering  the  port  of  Hamburg,  unload- 
ing and  loa<ling,  are  pilotage  anci  lastago.  The  seji- 
aratu  items  of  wliich  are  given  in  the  following  tallies ; 

J'ilntnt)e  /.'(jmcd. — The  |)ihitag«  fees  ai«  ennuvl  if 
vessels  are  brought  as  far  as  Kreyburgh  or  (iliicki-tailt, 
and  when  from  stress  of  wind  or  weather,  whirk  sel- 
dom happens,  the  Hamburg  pilots  take  the  vessel  to 
WittenlKTg  or  Neumfihlen,  they  are  to  pay,  witliout 
distinction, 

Marft  curranry,  A.  utr. 

To  Wittenberg 1    (»  '4    0 

Neumuhlin 1    8  2i    i) 

I'ildlni/''  nil  the  "'".'/. — Kor  piliitnge  the  wlmlc  way 
from  Cuxhaven  to  Hamburg  there  is  no  tslile  nf  rate*, 
for,  genernlly  s|)eaking,  the  Hamburg  pilots  iln  not 
take  vessels  up  lieyond  IJoesche. 

PUiitnijr  iinil  Ijittai/f. — 'I'ho  Hamburg  pilots,  ff'n- 
erally  speaking,  take  charge  of  vessels  only  from  the 
Iteil  lliKiy  to  Kreyliurgli  or  (Jlftckstmlt. 

J/(il/J'iliit<i;/r  (mil/.—  I  ii  i:\»i'  the  Hamburg  pilnts  enter 
a  vessel  only  within  the  llrst  buoy  'ixyond  the  Ituss- 
lineken,  Sfrnngtly,  iirCuxhuven,  hslf  thv  nimve-men- 
tinned  pilotngo  is  paid.  Also  linlf  pilotage  inu4  lie 
pnid  at  nil  events,  whether  the  vesnel  has  Uiki-ii  a  piliit 
from  the  pilot  gnlllnt  or  not. 

Fnnii  It'll fi-hr  In  Ifnmlntrr/. — Vessels  are  generally 
piloted  from  lloesih  to  lliimliurg  by  Danish  cir  llaim- 
veriiin  pilots,  to  whom  it  is  customary  to  pay  tlm-o 
inn  res. 
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Latlage  and  Cuitom-houM  Charge*. — British  and 
other  foreign  Tesseh  pay  the  same  as  Hamburg  ves- 
sels. For  clearing  in  and  clearing  out,  no  separate 
charges  are  made ;  visiting  the  port  is  consit^''  oJ  as 
one  voj'age,  and  the  charges  on  vessels  are  paid  as  fol- 
lows :  For  vessels  arrived  -with  cargoes  from  the  un- 
dermentioned places,  viz. : 


PImm. 


JThe  East  Ind'os 

jWciit  Indies,  North  aod  Bontb  America. . 
Portu|.'»l,  Spain,  and  tho  Mediterranean . 

!Tlie  rist  of  the  European  ports 

Holland,  Kost  Frlesfand,  tho  Weser,  Ey- 

der  and  Jutland 

For  vessels  under  SO  commercial  lasts 

without  distinction 

Vofui'ls  irrWIng  and  departing  In  ballast, 

of  upward  of  ilO  commerolal  loBt* 


Uuuore,oooibt. 


Marti, 
8  0 
2  8 
2  0 
1    8 

0  12 

0    4 

0    8 


t  a.     d. 

0  8    0 

0  8    5 

0  2    4 

0  18 


0  10^ 

0   H 
0    T_ 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  ratio  jf  a  last 
to  a  ton ;  but  it  may  l>e  talcen  at  about  8  or  2f  to  I. 
But  in  Hamburg  all  vessels  are  measured  (>y  the  har- 
bor master ;  aad  it  is  upon  his  report  that  the  lastage 
is  calculated. 

For  all  vessels  laden  with  coala,  wood,  or  turf,  no 
lastage  is  paid,  provided  they  do  not  talte  return  car- 
goes. Vessels  arriving  in  ballast  and  departing  with 
ft  cargo  pay  half  the  above  lastage,  according  to  their 
destination.  Exclusive  of  the  above  dues,  which  are 
all  remarlcably  moderate,  vessels  coming  to  the  port  of 
Hamburg  nre  obliged  to  pay  certain  dues  to  Honover, 
called  Stado  or  Brunshausen  dues.     See  post. 

Custom-house  Regulationt. — On  a  vessel's  arrival  at 
Hamburg  tho  broker  reports  her  to  the  custom-house, 
and  gives  his  guaranty  for  payment  of  the  duties,  ond 
delivers  her  papers ;  and,  upon  a  receipt  being  pro- 
duced for  the  Stade  duties  by  the  Hanoverian  author- 
ities at  Hamburg,  the  vessel  is  allowed  to  unload.  On 
clearing,  a  manifest  of  the  outward  cargo,  together 
witli  the  consul's  certificate  of  tlie  regularity  of  the 
ship's  papers,  must  be  produced  at  the  custom-house 
by  tho  brolie',  who  oiitains  in  return  a  clearance  certi- 
ficate, authorizing  tlie  vessel  to  go  to  sea. 

Qnnranline. — Ships  are  visited  at  Cuxhavcn,  a  Ham- 
burg possession  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kibe.  Suspected 
vessels  are  generally  sent  to  a  station  on  the  Norwe- 
gian coast ;  but  vessels  which  have  undergone  quaran- 
tine in  an  English  port,  or  come  from  lieyond  the 
Cape  of  (lood  Hope  or  Cajw  Horn,  or  direct  from  the 
Eivcr  Piute,  are  permitted  to  come  directly  to  Ham- 
burg. 

Cmh't,  Brokerage,  etc. — Almost  all  goods  are  sold  for 
ready  money,  with  an  allowance  of  one  per  cent,  for 
discount.  Sometimes,  Imt  not  frequently,  sales  nre 
made  at  two  or  three  monttis'  credit ;  and  in  such  cases 
a  hi);lier  price  \a  obtained  than  for  cash.  Sometimes, 
sugar  Is  sold  to  the  sugar-1)al<er  at  this  credit. 

llrokers  ore  positively  forbidden  to  oct  as  merchants 
or  factors.  They  are  licensed  l)y  tho  Senate,  and 
must  conform  to  the  established  regulations. 

Himkiny,  Jtisttrance,  etc. — For  an  account  of  the  Rank 
of  Hamburg,  see  Hanks.  All  sorts  of  insurances  are 
effected  ut  Haral)urg.  A  municipal  regulation  com- 
pels the  insurance  of  all  houses  within  the  city,  the 
rate  varying  according  to  the  number  of  tires  and  the 
amount  of  loss.  Murine  insurance  is  principally  ef- 
fected by  joint  stock  companies,  of  which  there  are 
several ;  .heir  com|)etition  has  reduced  the  premiimis 
to  tho  lowest  lovel,  and  tlie  business  is  not  understucnl 
to  bo  i)rollt^tble.  The  high  duties  on  policies  of  insur- 
ance in  tills  CDUntrj'  has  led  to  the  insuring  of  n  good 
many  Kiigiish  sliips  ut  Hamburg.  Life  insurance  is 
not  proaccutwl  In  (icrniany  to  any  considcrutilo  extent ; 
liut  some  of  tlio  ICngiisli  companies  have  agents  here, 
who  are  »aid  not  to  bo  very  scrupulous. 

llimkrujHci/. — Considering  tho  vast  number  of  mer- 
cliants  and  tradesjieople  at  Hamburg,  bonkruptcy  does 
not  seem  to  be  of  frequent  occurrence.     Much  of  tho 


basiness  transacted  at  Hamburg  being  on  commiasioH 
and  for  account  of  houses  abroad,  the  failure  of  foreign 
merchants  is  a  prevalent  source  of  bankruptcy.  An- 
other source  of  bankruptcy  is  losses  on  goods  imported 
or  exported  on  speculation,  r-  d  occasionally  losses  in 
the  funds,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  gambling  goes  on 
here.  Expensive  living  is  not  nearly  so  prevalent  a 
source  of  bankruptcy  here  as  in  London  and  other 
places.  See  Com.  JRel.  U.  S.;  HoNT's  Mer.  Mag., 
xxiH.,  177,  XV.,  177 ;  Wtttm.  Sen.,  xxxviii.,  437. 

Hammock  or  Hamao,  (Span,  hamaca — a  yrord 
of  Indian  origin),  a  kind  of  hanging  l>ed,  which  is  sufr- 
pended  iMtween  trees  or  posts,  or  two  hooks.  The 
true  Indian  hammock  is  a  long  narrow  net  made  of 
strong  cord,  and  terminated  at  each  end  by  small 
ropes  for  suspending  it.  The  hammock  used  on  board 
ship  consists  of  a  piece  of  stont  canvas,  about  six  feet 
long  and  three  broad,  gathered  at  the  ends  and  sus- 
pended by  cords.  The  sailor's  hammock  is  an  oblong 
piece  of  hempen  cloth  ;  at  each  end  are  fastened  sev* 
eral  small  lines,  meeting  in  a  grummet  or  iron  ri/ig ; 
those  form  the  <Aet€$.  The  whole,  having  mattresses, 
pillows,  etc.,  placed  in  it,  is  hoisted  np  into  its  place  by 
small  ropes  called  laniards,  between  two  battens  or 
screws  in  the  beams  of  the  deck  over  head,  aliout  nino 
feet  distant  asunder.  The  hammock  is  a  very  agree- 
able  bed,  especially  in  cold  weather ;  but  some  little 
practice  is  requisite  at  first  in  getting  in  and  out  suc- 
cessfully. During  tl  day,  the  hammocks,  lashed  up 
tight  in  the  form  of  caterpillars,  are  stowed  in  the 
nettings  along  the  upper  edge  of  the  bulwark. 

Hampton  Roada,  Va.,  a  branch  of  Chesapeuka 
Bay,  off  the  mouth  of  James  River,  between  Old  Point 
Comfort  on  the  north  and  Willonghby  Point  on  the 
south.  It  is  sufficiently  deep  for  the  largest  ships  of 
war,  and  is  an  important  naval  rendezvous.  On  Old 
Point  Comfort,  there  have  been  ceded  to  the  United 
States  250  acres ; — a  fortification  called  Fort  Monroe 
has  been  erected,  which  mounts  335  guns,  general!}' 
.T2  and  48-pounders,  130  of  which  are  under  l>omb-proof 
covers.  On  the  opposite  point,  one  mile  distant,  it 
Fort  Calhoun.  The  foundation  is  made  by  throwing 
in  stones,  and  it  covers  about  seven  acres.  This  fort 
is  designed  to  mount  265  guns,  24'8  and  82's,  and 
nearly  all  under  cover.  These  completely  command 
the  entrance  to  Hampton  Roads.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  entrance  is  Oid  Point  Comfort  Light,  lat.  37°  6', 
long.  71)°  18'  W.,  showing  a  fixed  light  on  a  white 
tower,  and  elevated  -10  feet  above  tlio  surface  of  tha 
sea.  On  tlie  south  side  of  the  entrance  the  Willoughby 
Spit  Light  yessel  shows  fixed  lights,  elevated,  tlie  one 
32  and  the  other  41  feet  above  the  sea-level  j  and 
here  is  a  fog-lieil  also.  The  channel  leading  from  the 
Cniies  of  Virginia  to  Hampton  Roads  is  reduced  at  Old 
Point  Comfort  to  a  narrow  width.  The  slioai  water, 
under  the  action  of '  lo  sea  and  the  reaction  of  the  bar, 
is  kept  in  an  unremitting  ripple  ;  which  circumstance 
has  given  to  this  place  the  name  of  the  ttip  Pops. 

Handkerobiefa.  Handkerchiefs,  wrought  and 
edged  with  gold,  used  to  be  worn  in  England  by  gen- 
tlemen in  their  hats,  as  favors  from  young  ladies,  the 
value  of  tliem  being  from  five  to  12  ]ience  for  each,  in 
the  reign  of  Klizalieth,  1558. — Stow's  Chnm.  Himd- 
kerchica  were  of  early  manufacture,  and  are  mentioned 
in  our  oldest  works.  Handkerciefs  of  the  celebrated 
Paislev  manufacture  were  first  made  in  that  town  in 
1748.  ■ 

Handspike  is  a  stong  wooden  bar,  used  as  a  lever 
to  move  the  wimlloss  nnil  capstan  ui  heaving  up  the 
nnclior,  or  raising  any  heavy  weights  on  lioanl  a  ship. 
TIio  handle  is  smooth,  round,  and  somewhat  taper; 
the  otiier  end  is  square,  to  fit  tho  holes  in  the  head  of 
tho  capstan,  or  barrel  of  the  windlass, 

Hang-Chau-Fon,  an  important  city  of  China, 
capital  of  tho  jirovince  of  Che-kiang,  on  a  plain  near 
tlie  River  Tslontang,  about  40  miles  from  its  mouth, 
and  140  miles  south-east  of  Nanking.   It  is  surrounded 
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I7  Ugh  and  itnmg  w«Ua,  mM  to  b«  niiM  milM  in  ciiv 
cvBiferrnce ;  and  adjoining  it  an  very  extew.iva  aul>> 
orbs.  Tlia  Qoremor-Gcnaral  of  Clic-liiang  and  Fu- 
kien  resides  in  tliis  city,  and  also  the  governor  of  the 
provinuo,  which,  with  their  courts  and  troops,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  gnat  trade,  render  tbis  one  of  the  most 
important  and  richest  cities  in  the  empire.  A  (mrtion 
of  the  space  witiiin  the  walls  in  divided  off  for  tlie  ac- 
ciimmodation  of  a  garrison  of  7000  troopB.  The  Grand 
(anal  hag  its  southern  termination  here,  in  a  large 
irregular  l>asin.  The  streets  are  well  paved,  and  the 
aliops  and  warehouses  are  Urge,  and  well  stored  with 
goods.  There  are  numerous  rinh  temples  and  elegant 
public  buildings ;  and  altogether,  tliis  city  presents  the 
appearance  of  great  wealth  and  aplendor.  It  is  noted 
for  its  sillc  manufactures,  which  employ  a  large  portion 
of  its  inhabitants.  The  population  is  said  to  be  about 
1,000,000. 

Hainover,  a  kingdom  in  Germany,  formed  out  of 
the  duchies  which  formerly  belonged  to  several  fami- 
lies of  the  junior  branch  of  the  huuxe  of  Urunswick. 
In  the  course  of  the  reTolutlonnry  war,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  France,  the  dukedoms  of  Uavariu,  of  Saxony, 
and  of  Wirtemburg  had  Iteen  raised  to  the  rank  of 
kingdoms ;  and  when  the  overthrow  of  Honaparte  was 
accomplished,  the  dukedoms  which  had  composed  the 
electorate  of  Hanover  wen  tliougbt  by  the  allied 
powers  of  sufficient  consequence  to  Ira  elevated  to  the 
■sme  dignity,  as,  with  the  additions  then  made  to 
them,  they  were  nearly  equal  in  extent  and  popula- 
tion tn  the  other  portions  of  Uemiony  whose  rulnrs 
had  received  that  rank.  It  sccordiu^y  assumed  tbnt 
grade  in  1814,  under  George  III.,  and  was  acknowl- 
edged as  such  by  all  the  powers  of  Europe. 

The  kingdom  of  Hanover  lies  l>etween  lat.  !J1°  18' 
and  08°  52'  N.,  and  long.  6=  43'  and  11°  46'  K. ;  and 
is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  German  Ocean,  north- 
east by  the  Kllie,  which  separates  it  from  Denmark, 
Hamburg,  and  Mecklenburg,  east  and  south-east  by 
Pnusia  and  Urunswick,  south-west  liy  Hesse-Cassol  and 
Prussia,  and  west  l>y  Holland.  The  boundaries  in- 
clude the  duchy  of  Uldenburg,  which  almost  completely 
■eparates  Hanover  into  two  large  portions,  the  connec- 
tion lieing  maintained  by  a  narrow  stripof  land,  not  mure 
than  six  miles  in  width,  soutli  of  the  duchy.  A  small 
portion  in  the  south  is  reparated  ttom  Hanover  proper 
by  the  interjection  of  |>art  of  Uumswick.  Tlie  entire 
area  amountx  to  alwut  9,4(i4,44(>  acres,  or  14,788  B(iuare 
miles,  OS  follows : 
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The  whole  of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  dips  towanl 
the  north,  and  the  courses  of  all  the  rivers  are  in  that 
direction.  These  are,  first,  the  Kllie,  which  borders  a 
large  part  of  tlie  dominion,  and  receives  into  it  the 
Ohre.  which  rises  in  tho  province  of  I.uneliurg ;  the 
Aland  and  Jeetie,  which  come  out  of  I'russia,  and  are 
navigable  before  they  temiinatu  in  the  Kllie ;  the  11- 
mciieau,  which  liecoines  nnvigalile  at  I.uneburg;  the 
K»t«,  wbirli  is  navigalilit  to  Uuxtchuile ;  the  I.iibe, 
navigalde  to  Homburg  ;  the  Hvhwinge,  liy  which  ves- 
sels reach  Ktade;  the  Oslo,  which  jtasseA  Harliurg, 
and  is  naviKuble  to  Kircliosters ;  ami  the  Medem, 
which  runs  through  the  Hadelu-land,  and  admits  large 
Teasels  as  high  as  Ottcmdorf;  second,  tlie  Wcscr, 
which  enters  the  dominion  of  Hanover  at  Mundcn,  lie- 
ing there  formed  by  the  Junctinn  of  the  Fulda  and  the 
Werra.  It  is  navigable  fur  liargvs  fr<iui  the  S|>ot  at 
which  its  name  commences;  and  it  receives  in  its 
eooiM  Hm  Uamel,  the  Aller,  the  Uertze,  the  Leiue, 


the  BOhma,  the  Eyther,  the  WOmme,  which,  in  the 
iower  part  of  its  course,  takes  the  name  of  Lesnm 
the  Geeste,  and  the  Hunte ;  all  of  which  are  Hanover- 
ian rivers,  and  continue  their  united  course  till  they 
are  lost  in  the  German  Ocean,  near  Bremen ;  third,  the 
Ems,  a  river  rising  in  the  Prussian  province  of  Wes^ 
phalia.  After  entering  Hanover,  it  receives  the  wa- 
ters  of  the  Aa,  the  Hase,  the  Else,  and  the  Ledu.  Be- 
fore reaching  the  sea,  it  fulls  into  the  Dollart,  near 
Emden,  which  is  the  principal  sea-port  in  the  kingdom. 
It  is  navigable  for  flat-bottomed  vessels  ftrom  Uheina 
downward,  and  for  sea-going  ships  trom  Halte  ani 
Weener.  About  1,200,000  thalors  (i|87,000)  have  been 
expended  in  improving  the  navigation,  and  it  nas  lie- 
come  in  consequence  a  very  important  channel  for  the 
inland  trade  of  the  country.  Fourth,  the  Vecht,  a 
river  of  short  course,  rising  in  th«  Prussian  province 
of  Westphalia,  and  terminating  in  the  Znyder  Zee. 
Its  principal  importance  is  derived  from  anrvigable 
canal,  which  commences  at  the  city  of  JlOnster,  and  is 
the  channel  of  some  trade  through  the  Vecht  to  Am- 
sterdam. 

Though  Hanover  is  generally  a  sandy  soil,  It  has 
some  small  fresh-water  lakes.  The  Dummersee,  in 
Diepholtz,  is  about  12  miles  in  circuit.  The  Steinhu- 
deruieer,  in  the  province  of  Kalenburg,  is  about  four 
miles  long  and  two  broad;  and  the  Dollart,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ems,  which  is  rather  an  estuarj'  than  a 
lake,  is  12  miles  across.  Tlie  canals  are  all  of  short 
course.  The  Aurich  Canal,  between  Aurich  and  Km- 
den,  is  15  miles  long ;  the  Bremen  Canal,  between  the 
Oste  and  the  Schwinge,  serves  both  for  draining  and 
for  transport ;  the  Pupinbuig  Canal,  between  Papiu. 
burg  and  tho  Ems,  is  unimportant. 

Manufacturing  industn*  prevails  less  in  Hanover 
than  in  the  other  States  of  Germany,    Linen  yam  and 
vlotli  are  the  principal  branches.     Woolen  cloths  iire 
mudu  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
kingdom ;  und  this  brunch  of  trade  has  lately  been 
increasing.     In  the  west  stockings  and  gloves  are 
made.     Cotton-spinning  ha;  also  increased,  but  is 
still  insigniticant,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  silk. 
I'utteries,  tile-works,  and  tobacco-pipe  works  are  nu- 
merous.    There  are  nine  glass-houses,  and  62  paper- 
mills,   which  produce  yearly  about  20,000  liales  of 
paper.   Wax  is  bleached  to  a  considerable  amount,  and 
there  are  numerous  tobacco  factories,  tanneries,  brev- 
eries,  vinegar  works,  and  braudy  distillerieii,  tlie  pro- 
duce of  which  lost  has  of  lute  ver}-  much  increased. 
East    Krieslund    proiluces  gin.      The  most    tlm'ving 
brunch  of  industry  however  is  that  of  metal  wares.   The 
whole  population  of  the  Hnrtz  lives  by  the  mining  and 
forging  of  metals,  excavating  coat,  and  manufacturing 
wooden  articles.     Fouiiderics  and  forges,  and  works 
of  iron,  copper,  brass,  wire,  silver,  and  lead,  vitrl<il  and 
sulphur,  are  in  the  utmost  activity.     These  niine.<  and 
associated  works  support  alMut  .15,000  persons.    Alwut 
•20,flO0  workmen  were  very  recently  employed  in  tlii! 
Hartz,  and  the^eurly  value  of  the  priKliico  was  ,'),()(lfl,(»(IO 
tlialers  (4750,000  sterling).     The  latest  returns  give 
the  following  ({uantity  for  one  yeor,  for  Hanover  aiiJ 
Brunswick  together :  gold,  'si  m. ;  silver,  H'^i.e'Xi  oz. ; 
iron,  377,812  cwt.  ;  copper,  640 ;  vitriol,  5-I00 ;  quick- 
silver, 510;  coul,  2,lfiO,0O0;  salt,  842,000. 

As  may  lio  supposed  from  the  small  quantity  of  sur- 
plus production,  the  trodn  of  Ilnnover  is  not  extensive. 
The  prini'ipal  (Kirt,  Einilen,  has  some  export  and  ini- 
IMirt  trade ;  liut  from  the  state  of  the  rouds  between 
that  place  and  the  more  jHipulous  parts  of  the  kingclum, 
uiuru  of  its  trade  passes  through  Hamburg  and  lire- 
men  tliuii  through  that  city.  Besides  tliu  niiiro  cm]- 
sidcrablo  articles  made  from  flax.  Its  hiuicy,  wa.\, 
foatliers,  and  largo  quantities  of  timlier,  arc  sent  to 
Hamburg  and  llreiiien.  Wool,  horses,  and  cattle, 
wheat  and  other  grain,  butter  and  cheese,  toliarco  and 
mineral  productions,  are  among  the  chief  e^porb. 
Hops,  rape-seed,  oil-cake,  fruit,  hama,  and  sausages, 
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form  also  articles  of  export  of  small  amount.  The  im- 
ports consist  principally  of  English  manufactures,  colo- 
nial produce,  fruits,  wines,  jewelry,  and  sillu.  As 
the  roads  to  the  great  fairs  of  Lelpsic  and  Frankfort 
pass  through  Hanover,  the  transit  of  goods  for  these 
used  to  create  a  pretty  large  commission  trade,  and 
give  employment  to  many  wagons,  horses,  and  men, 
OS  well  us  to  the  barge  owners.  These,  however,  are 
now  in  some  degree  superseded  by  railways,  the  city 
of  Hanover  having  l)ecume  a  central  station,  from 
which  these  diverge  in  different  directions  to  Hamburg, 
Brunswick,  Hildesheim,  Bremen,  and  Minden.  Han- 
over has  joined  the  ZMverein  or  General  Customs 
Union  from  1st  January,  1864. 

The  commerce  between  the  other  States  of  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Union  and  the  United  States  is  not  of 
much  importance.  The  linens  of  Hanover  always 
And  a  ready  market;  and,  were  interposing  import 
duties  in  both  countries  modified  or  altogether  abol- 
ished, the  linens,  raw  wool,  lead,  rape-seed,  hemp,  and 
flax  of  this  kingdom  would  \m  much  more  extensively 
exchanged  for  American  rice,  sugar,  tolwcco,  and  sim- 
ilar produce.  The  direct  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Hanover  in  1852  were,  liesides  staves  and 
flour  (in  value  $115),  18G  hhds.  of  tobacco,  valued  at 
$5,791.  The  value  of  exports  from  Hanover,  via 
Hamburg  and  Bremen,  in  1853,  was  $15,841,  and  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  direct  to  Hanover 
were  143  hhds.  tobacco,  valued  at  $6,290.  All  other 
A  ^rican  exports  found  their  way  to  the  markets  of 
Hanover  through  the  ports  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg. 
The  value  of  exports  from  Hanover  in  1855  was  $44,- 
277,  of  which  there  reached  the  United  States  via  Bre- 
men $43,409,  and  via  Belgium  $868.  Tlie  to»)acco 
annually  produced  in  the  kingdom  of  Hanover  is  val- 
ued at  aliout  $60,000,  from  which  about  2,600,000  lbs. 
of  smoking  tobacco  is  annually  manufactured.  Were 
the  Zollverein  duty  on  tobacco  abolished,  as  it  lias 
been  on  raw  cotton,  the  cultivation  of  tlie  inferior 
quality  produced  in  Hanover  would  not  only  cease 
altogether,  but  her  tobacco  manufactories  (;J46  in  184B), 
would  bn  multiplieil,  and  the  manufacturing  industry 
of  the  kingdom  more  profital)ly  developed.  The  prin- 
cipal sea-ports  of  Hanover  aro  Knil)en,  Harburg,  and 
some  minor  ports  or  shipping  places  on  the  Weser,  in 
the  district  of  Aurich,  or  that  part  of  Hanover  west 
of  Oldenburg.  Tlie  Hanoverian  trade  from  the  Ellie 
centres  at  Hamburg,  that  of  the  VVeser  at  Bremen. 

The  commerce  of  the  port  of  Harburg,  on  the  Elbe, 
has,  within  a  few  years,  assumed  cnn.Hideral>le  im- 
portance. In  1849  the  numlwr  of  vessels  arriving 
at  this  port  was  only  49.  The  following  exhibits 
the  results  of  three  years,  ending  with  1854 :  See 
Klub  River. 
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The  preceding  summary  indicates  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing commeR'e  of  this  port.  The  vessels  cliieHy 
come  from  the  coantries  of  northern  Europe,  but  some 
even  from  the  Mediterranean.  Thus,  in  1854,  there 
proceeded  from  the  Mediterranean  ports  ."iSO  vessels 
under  the  Hanoverian  flag,  152  under  the  British  flag, 
135  under  tlie  Danish,  81  under  the  Dutch,  and  ,')  un- 
der the  French  flag.  Of  these,  265  entered,  and  679 
cleared  in  ballast,  or  with  par''jl  freights.  The  re- 
maining vessels  were  laden  chiefly  with  wood,  stone, 
oil-cakes,  and  sundries.  The  marine  service  of  Har- 
burg consists  of  1  three-master,  C  barks,  3  brigs,  2 
l)rigantines,  1  schooner,  ond  6  smaller  craft ;  making 
in  all  19  sail,  exclusive  of  one  bark  on  the  stocks. 

The  river  (Ell)e)  arrivals,  during  the  sauje  period, 
were: 
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Notwithstanding  this  rapidly  increasing  prosperity 
of  the  port  of  Harburg,  and  the  commercial  facilities 
which  it  receives  from  the  Hanoverian  government, 
Hamburg,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the 
principal  centre  of  Hanoverian  trade.  Within  the 
past  ten  years  the  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  Han- 
over has  tripled  in  this  port.  In  each  of  the  years 
1852  and  1853,  there  arrived  1,100  vessels  under  the 
Hanoverian  flag,  measuring,  in  the  aggregate,  a  ton- 
nage of  about  16,000  commercial  lasts,  of  6,000  pounds 
each,  or  an  aggregate  of  44,000  tons.  In  the  naviga- 
tion of  Hamburg,  Hanover  holds  the  third  rank  as 
respects  tonnage — the  tonnage  of  the  port  itself  rank- 
ing first,  and  that  of  England  second.  The  freights 
in  1863,  in  Hanoverian  bottoms,  exceeded  those  of  the 
preceding  year  100  per  cent.,  and  many  years  the 
freights  are  threefold  greater  than  those  given  for  the 
years  immediately  preceding. 

The  Hanoverian  flag  particiiutes  proportionally  in 
the  general  foreign  trade,  and  enjoys  a  considerable 
share  in  the  movements  with  trans-Atlantic  countries. 
In  1854  the  numlwr  of  Hanoverian  vessels  in  the  port 
of  Hamburg  largely  exceeded  that  of  any  former 
year.  It  reached  as  high  as  1,330  vessels,  measuring 
an  aggregate  of  20,336  lasts,  or  nearly  60,000  tons, 
entered,  and  1,317  vessels  cleared.  The  smaller  craft, 
exclusively  engaged  in  the  river  trade,  are  not  com- 
prised in  these  totals.  The  commercial  movements 
at  the  port  of  Emden  in  1854  present  the  following 
results : 

Thal<n  ((old). 

Imports 1,718,060 

Exports,  dtreci. l,4fil,081 

"       indirect 


Total 8,768,46» 

8,765,469  thalcrs  equal  to $2,965,806 

The  thaler  (gold),  or  Bremen  thaler,  equals  78  J  cents. 
The  imimrt  trade  employs  6,895  vessels,  and  4,107 
vehicles  for  the  land  trade.  The  imports  consist 
chiefly  of  cereals,  butter,  and  cheese ;  and  the  exports 
are  mostly  of  the  same  character.  These  latter  em- 
ploy, for  the  home  trade  of  the  port  of  Emden,  391 
vessels.  England,  Holland,  and  Belgium  are  the 
principal  countries  to  which  the  exports  from  this  port 
are  destined.  The  mercantile  houses  of  Emden  en- 
gaged in  the  direct  trade  between  that  port  and  the 
Russian  ports  of  the  White  Sea,  the  Baltic  and  the 
Black  Seas,  own  about  3,000  tons  of  the  marine  service 
employed  In  that  crmmeree.  The  cultivation  and 
manufacture  of  flax,  hemp,  etc.,  yielded,  in  the  export 
trade  of  Hanover,  in  1853,  8,500,000  francs,  or  nearly 
$1,700,000.  This  sum  exceeded  the  value  of  similar 
exports  in  1852,  namely :  of  flax  exported,  724,000 
francs;  and  of  tissues,  1,070,000  francs. 

The  tissues  of  Hanover  are  in  high  repute  in  foreign 
markets ;  and  at  the  German  Industrial  Exposition, 
held  at  Munich  In  1854,  they  were  favorably  noticed. 
As  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax  and  hemp 
constitute  the  chief  agricultural  and  industrial  wealth 
of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover,  the  annexed  table,  show- 
ing the  quantities  of  tissues  manufactured,  and  their 
values,  from  1810  to  1853 — a  period  of  14  years — is 
compiled  from  the  oflicial  returns  of  tliat  government ; 
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The  ell  of  2  reet^23.91  Enftliah  inches ;  18  pfenning* 
9>1  groKchen ;  24  groschen^^i  1  tlialermTn  cents. 

The  tiasues  and  yarns  of  Ilannver  are  exported  di- 
rectly from  Hanoverian  ports  for  Kriexland  and  the 
countries  lielow  the  Kllm,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Meclc- 
lenburg,  Holland,  and  the  States  of  the  /oUvereln. 

From  Bremen,  for  New  York,  Haltimore,  Havana, 
St.  Domingo,  I'orto  KIco,  PortD  (^aliello,  Laguayra, 
Veneiuela,  Mexico,  and  the  ('anarj'  Isles. 

From  Hamburg,  for  the  cities  and  countries  atrave 
designated,  and  also  for  Brazil,  New  Orleans,  Cuba, 
and  the  West  Indies. 

KffrcUpr  mtrchnnt  mnrint  of  llamirrr  in  1866. — Sail- 
ing vessels :  total,  701 ;  aggregate  tonnagn,  '(4,741 
tons.  Coasting  and  river  craft:  total,  1,h't)-  aggre- 
gate tonnage,  88,121  tons.  Steam  ve!<sels:  total,  8 ; 
aggregate  tonnage,  hb\  tons, 

Kffertivt  merrhant  mariuf  of  ilarbiirg  in  1855. — Sail- 
ing vessels:  total,  18;  aggregate  tonnage,  6,1(12  tons. 
Steam  vessels :  total,  2  ;  aggregate  tonnage.  810  tons. 

Adjacent  to  the  town  uf  Stade,  on  the  Kibe,  stands 
the  cAstle  of  Brunshausen,  near  which  a  vessel  is  sta- 
tioned to  receive  toll  on  all  vessels  passing  up  the 
river.  American  vessels  passing  up  to  Hamburg  are 
sulijecte<l  to  vexatious  and  onerous  duties  at  this  point, 
seriously,  and  in  violation  of  tli«  treaty  of  June  10, 
184(!,  with  Hanover,  affecting  American  commerce 
with  that  port.  Hamliurg  property  and  the  llitmburg 
flag  are  exempt  from  any  duty  at  Itrunshausen, 
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The  3d  section,  article  1,  of  the  treaty  of  184(!,  is  in 
these  wonls :  "  And  further,  it  is  agreed,  that  no 
higher  or  other  toll  sh»ll  be  levied  or  collected  ut 
BninKhausen  or  Stade,  on  the  Kiver  Kll>e,  upon  the  ton- 
nage or  cargoes  of  vesiiels  of  the  I;'nite<l  .States,  tlian  is 
levied  or  collecte<l  upon  the  tonnage  anil  cargoes  of  ves- 
sels of  the  kingdom  of  Hanover."  Article  7  is  in  the 
following  words :  "  'l°he  high  contracting  parties  engage, 
mutiully,  not  to  grant  any  particul.ir  favor  to  other 
nations,  in  respect  of  navigation  an<l  duties  of  cus- 
toms, whi(Ji  shall  not  immediately  lieconie  common  to 
the  other  party ;  who  shall  enjoy  the  same  freely,  if 
the  concession  were  freely  made,  or  on  allowing  a 
compensation,  as  near  as  possible,  if  the  conces.'<i(m 
was  conditional."  It  is  |)ro|Hir,  however,  to  add,  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  concession  is  conditional,  \\?, : 
services  rendered  to  the  Hanoverian  custiini-housc  in 
the  computation  and  collection  of  duties,  etc.,  by  the 
officials  of  Hamburg.  If  the  flag  and  property  of 
Hamburgians  pass  Static  exempt  from  any  toll  or  du- 
ty, the  im|H>sition  of  cither  on  American  vessels  is 
clearly  in  violation  of  treaty  stipulations. 

The  duchy  of  ( Hdenburg  is  nearly  inclosed  within 
Hanover,  having,  however,  a  sea  frontier  of  from  40 
to  .V)  miles,  and  the  Weser  Imunding  it  on  (he  west. 
The  duchy  lies  in  the  basin  of  the  North   Si-a,  and  is  j 
entirely  flat,  and  in  many  places  marshy,  though  in  j 
several  |«irts  it  iH)ssesses  excellent  pasturage,  on  which  j 
horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  extensively  raised.     The  i 
soil  is  not  well  adapted  for  agricultural  purposes;  and.  i 
hence,  the  agricultural  pnMluctions  are  not  sufficient  \ 
for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.     Its  commerce 
with  the  I'liltetl  States  is  small.     In  1«62,  Oldenburg 
sent,  rin  France  and   Kngland,  to  the  United  .States, 
merchandise  amounting  to  ^478.     This  duchy  entereil 
the  Zollverein   [.eague,  .lanuarv  I,  1854. — fVm.  RtL, 
U.S. 

Hanseatio  League,  an  association  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  in  the  north  of  (Jcrmnny,  Prussia,  etc.,  for 
the  letter  carrying  on  of  commene,  and  for  their 
mutual  safety  and  defense.    'I'his  confederacy,  so  cele- 


brated In  the  early  histor}*  of  modem  Enmpe,  contrib- 
uted in  no  ordinary  degree  to  introduce  the  blessing* 
of  civilization  and  good  government  into  the  north. 
The  extension  and  protection  of  commerce  was,  how- 
ever, its  main  object ;  and  hence  •  ihort  account  of  It 
may  not  be  deemed  misplaced  in  a  work  of  this  de- 
acripC'^n, 

Oni/in  and  ProffrtM  ofthr  Ilanttatic  /.fagiie Ham- 
burg, founded  by  Charlemagne  in  the  ninth,  'dd  Lu- 
bec,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  century, 
were  the  earliest  members  of. the  League.  The  dis- 
tance l)etwe«n  them  not  being  very  considerable,  and 
being  alike  interested  in  the  repression  of  those  illsor- 
ders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe,  and  particularly 
the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  a  prey  in  the  12th,  l;ltli 
and  14th  centuries,  they  early  formed  an  intimate  po- 
litical union,  partly  in  the  view  of  maintaining  a  safe 
intercourse  by  land  with  each  other,  and  partly  for  the 
protection  of  navigation  from  the  attacks  of  the  pirates 
with  which  every  sea  was  at  that  time  infested.  Theru 
is  no  very  distinct  evidence  as  to  the  perio<l  when  tins 
alliance  was  consummated  ;  some  ascrilw  its  origin  to 
the  year  ll'i9,  others  to  the  year  1200,  and  others  to 
the  year  1241.  But  the  most  probable  opinion  seems 
to  be,  that  it  would  grow  up  by  slow  degrees,  and  l)e 
perfected  according  as  the  advantage  derivable  from 
it  became  more  obvious.  Such  was  the  origin  of  the 
Hanseatic  Xteague,  so  called  from  the  old  Teutonic 
word  haiun,  signifying  an  association  or  confederacy. 

The  Hanse-Towns  (so  calle<l  from  the  old  Teutonic 
word  kanta,  signifying  an  association  or  confederacy), 
or  the  free  Ilanseutic  republics  of  Luliec,  Bremen,  iind 
Hamburg,  are  all  that  now  remain  of  the  once  pow- 
erful confederation  which  constituted  the  Ilanseatii; 
league.  Formed,  it  is  supposed,  aliout  the  year  ll<i4 
partly  for  mutual  protection  and  safe  intercourse  In 
hmil,  and  partly  for  the  protection  of  navigation  fmiii 
the  pirates  who  infested  the  Baltic  and  the  coasts  of 
the  North  Sea,  this  League  has  Income  justiv  cele- 
brated in  the  early  history  of  the  civilization  and  guv. 
ernments  of  modem  Europe.  The  flrst  and  principal 
memlwrs  of  this  Confederacy  v  are  Hamburg,  founilid 
by  Charlemagne  towani  the  close  of  the  8tli,  and  Lu- 
hec,  founded  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  centurr, 
"  The  wild,  enthusiastic  expeditions  of  the  Crusnden 
In  the  llth  and  subsequent  centuries,  the  introduction 
of  the  distillery  into  Europe  in  the  lith  century,  and 
the  con<iuest  of  the  1'eutonic  Knignts  of  the  Cross  in 
Prussia  and  Livonia,  were,"  says  the  author  of  "l,ex 
.Mercatoria,"  "among  the  causes  which  originally 
brought  forward  the  navigation  and  trade  of  nortlicrn 
and  western  Kur<)|ie,  and  combined  in  fomiing  tliU 
celebrated  association." 

The  disorders  to  which  most  parts  of  Europe,  nnd 
particularly  the  coast  of  the  Italtlc,  were  u  prey,  during 
the  12th  and  followlug  centuries,  first  invited  the  cities 
of  Lul>ec,  Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  to  unite  in  this  ('(in- 
fcderacy.  Soon,  however,  the)'  were  joined  by  inoH 
of  the  trading  towns  of  Europe.  The  cities  wliiih 
were  estaldished  along  the  coast  of  the  llaltic,  anil  in 
the  Interior  of  the  countries  bordering  U|)on  it,  enKerly 
sought  admission  Into  a  I^eague  which  guarantied  tlicni 
ample  protection  against  the  robber-princes  and  luir- 
barlans  by  whom  they  were  surrounded.  I.(indiin, 
lk<iuen,  Bordeaux,  St.  Malo,  Bayonne,  Mur>eilli>.'i, 
llarcehma,  Seville,  Cndls,  Lisbon,  Antwerp,  Durt, 
AniHtenlam,  Bruges,  Itottenlam,  Osteiid,  Ibjnkirk, 
liCgliorn,  Messina,  and  Naples ;  ll<>rgen  in  Norway, 
Novgorod  in  Kussia ;  all  the  towns  on  the  Kllie  uml 
Weser ;  Emden,  Cologne,  ami  other  cities,  surios- 
sively  united  with  this  formidable  ussoiiutlon,  until  it 
was  able,  in  a  war  against  one  of  thu  northern  puucr-. 
in  the  Mth  century,  to  call  into  active  serviic  lOsliiii. 
of  war  and  12,000  troops,  exclusive  of  seamen.  At 
tills  [leriod,  several  of  the  European  powers,  cs|«>(iiilly 
the  kings  of  France  and  of  southern  Europe,  liemniini; 
alarmed  at  the  extraordinary  and  t'liruiidaMe  pri.^'re.-3 
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of  an  asRoclation,  whose  merchants,  traders,  and  emU- 
saries  were  found  in  every  port,  city,  and  village 
throaghout  Earope,  and  whose  decrees  were  pro- 
Ci  Imed  as  the  supreme  law  in  their  respective  domin- 
ions, withdrew  their  towns  and  their  merchants  fi^m  a 
League  which  threatened  to  annihilate  their  sover- 
eignty and  give  laws  to  the  world. 

It  has  been  urged,  and  with  much  force,  that  the 
decline  of  the  Hanae-towns  was  owing  mainly  to  their 
having  become  warlike,  instead  of  remaining  alto- 
gether commercial.  There  can  b«  no  doubt  that  this 
was,  ut  least,  one  of  the  causes,  and,  perhaps,  the  pre- 
dominating cause,  of  their  decline.  Everywhere  they 
claimed  special  concessions  and  special  privileges. 
They  demanded  and  obtained  the  entire  custodianship 
of  Hifhnpiffalf,  one  of  the  principal  entrances  to  Lon- 
don ;  and  when  cei  tain  privileges  were  attempted  to 
ho  withdrawn  from  them,  they  boldly  declared  wi"- 
against  England,  and  immediately  drove  her  vessels 
ftrom  the  Baltic,  until  Edward  IV.  restored  them  all 
their  privileges,  and  even  exempted  them,  in  mari- 
time cases,  firam  the  authority  of  the  admiralty  court. 
Referring  to  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Hanseatic 
League,  at  this  ])eriod,  McCuUoch  remarks:  "The 
privileges  of  the  merchants  of  the  Hanse-towns  were 
renewed,  and  the  King  assigned  to  them,  in  absolute 
property,  a  large  space  of  ground  with  the  buildings 
upon  it,  in  Thames-street,  denominated  th«  Steelyard, 
whence  the  Hanse  merchants  have  been  commonly 
denominated  the  Association  of  the  Steelyard.  It  was 
further  agreed  that  the  particular  privileges  awarded 
to  the  Hanse  merchants  should  l>e  puljlished,  as  often 
as  the  latter  Judged  proper,  in  all  the  sea-port  towns 
of  England,  and  such  Englishmen  as  infringed  them 
should  be  punished.  In  return  for  these  concessions, 
the  English  acquired  the  lil)ert3-  of  freclj'  trading  in 
the  Baltic,  and  especially  in  the  port  uf  Duntzic,  and 
in  Prussia.  This  treaty,"  he  adds,  "  settled  the  tliffi- 
culties  with  the  Ilanse-towns  on  terms  which  were 
any  thing  but  honorable  to  the  Englisli."  In  1G41, 
even  when  the  power  of  these  cities  had  declined,  and 
their  organization  hhd  become  comparatively  dismeni- 
liered,  we  again  find  them  con<-erting  their  merchant 
vessels  into  ships  of  war,  and  disputing  with  Denmark 
her  pretensions  to  tux  the  commerce  of  the  world  at 
the  castle  of  CronlKsrg.  Indeed,  it  may  be  remarked, 
in  passing,  that  the  Hanseatic  League  never  (|uietly 
siilimitted  to  the  pretensions  of  Denmark  in  the  im- 
poi^ition  of  the  Sound  tax  upon  the  commerce  of  the 
Baltic. 

Prior  to  the  treaty  with  Sweden  in  the  I4th  century, 
the  collection  of  tliis  toll  was  successfully  resisted  by 
the  League.  Being  then  in  the  meridian  of  its  great- 
ness, it  obtained,  on  iU  own  terms,  a  free  passage  for 
its  ships  and  cargoes  througli  the  Sound — a  privilege 
enjoyed  until  Denmark,  (lerceiving  that  the  Hanseatic 
League  held  her  authority  in  utter  contempt,  deemed 
it  judicious  to  invite  other  nations  to  engage  in  the 
trade  of  the  Baltic,  permitting  the  vessels  of  England 
aud  Holland  to  pass  through  tlie  Sound  on  the  pay- 
ment of  mere  nominal  tolls.  This  was  intended  to 
strcngtiien  the  arms  of  Denmark  in  any  conflict  in 
which  lier  abrogation  of  the  privileges  enjoyed  l)y  the 
League  might  involve  her.  Lul)cc,  in  the  name  of  the 
other  Hanse-towns,  inofTedually  protested  against  tiiis 
encroachment  upon  tiieir  long  undisputed  sovereignt.v 
of  the  Baltic,  and  demanded  the  immediate  exclusion 
of  the  Dutch  from  that  sea,  Tlieir  jiower,  however, 
was  now  declining ;  their  demand  was  refused,  and  wc 
find  tlicm,  in  1500,  submitting  to  a  convention  witli 
Denmark  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  of  the 
Sound  dues,  resulting  in  the  treaty  of  the  Odensce 
between  "tlie  king  of  Denmark  and  his  siilijectt  on 
the  one  part,  and  the  right  honorable  Ilausoatic  cities 
and  the  merchants  tliereof  on  the  other  imrt."  So 
rapid  was  their  decline  from  tills  |>erio<l,  tliat  when 
Denuiark,  three  years  after  (he  conclusion  of  this 


treaty,  made  her  war  with  Sweden  a  pretext  for  in- 
creasing the  Sound  dues  against  the  Hanse-towns,  in 
violation  of  the  stipulations  of  that  treaty,  the  latter, 
being  now  sliorn  of  their  former  power,  were  compelled 
to  submit.  Toward  the  close  of  the  17th  century',  the 
Hanseatic  League  may  be  considered  as  having  ceased 
to  exist  in  a  federal  capacity.  But,  about  that  period, 
individual  cities  which  formed  the  I.eague,  especially 
Hamburg,  not  only  regained  their  former  commercial 
splendor,  but,  since  that  time,  havo  gradually  risen  in 
wealth  and  prosperity. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  warlike  attitude  in 
which  the  Hanseatic  League  so  frequently  appeared, 
whether  in  asserting  new,  or  in  maintaining  old  privi- 
leges and  concessions,  other  causes,  no  less  fatal  to 
their  supremacy,  and  more  certain  in  result,  combined 
to  bring  aliout  their  dissolution.  The  progress  of  civ- 
ilization in  Europe — the  discoveries  of  the  passage  to 
India  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  of  America — the 
rise  of  Holland,  and  the  consequent  rapid  commercial 
progress  of  the  Dutch — these  causes  combined,  opened 
new  and  hitherto  unknown  channeN  for  navigation 
and  commerce,  and  created  changes  in  the  commercial 
world  for  which  ancient  trading  establishments  were 
neither  adapted  nor  prepared.  Thus  we  see  that  the 
decline  of  this  once  powerful  League  was  mainly 
brought  about  by  that  very  progress  of  improvement 
which  it  had  contributed  so  much  to  promote.  Its  disso- 
lution was  but  the  natural  consequence  of  the  improved 
civilization,  and  of  the  development  of  the  commercial 
spirit  which  it  had  fostered  and  spread  throughout  the 
different  nations  of  Europe.  The  cities  of  Lubec, 
Hamburg,  and  Bremen,  were  all  that  continued  to  ac- 
knowledge the  au.  Iidrity  of  tlie  League,  and  all  that 
now  remain  to  re|  ri'scnt  its  ancient  splendor  and 
power.  The  freedoi  i  of  those  cities  was  guarantied 
by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815 ;  and  since  that 
period  navigation  and  trade  have  advanced  and  pros- 
pered, especially  the  trade  of  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
without  any  interruption,  until  the  disastrous  lire  of 
1842,  which  destroyed  so  large  a  (lortion  of  the  city 
and  property  of  Hamburg;  from  which  calamity,  how- 
ever, it  has  now  almost  entirely  recovered.  This  con- 
flagration commenced  on  the  6th  of  May,  1842,  and 
burned  01  streets  and  120  passages  and  courts,  and  left 
houseless  10,955  of  the  population.  Since  that  period 
a  great  portion  lias  been  rebuilt  according  to  a  regular 
plan. 

The  Hanse-towns,  especially  Hamburg  and  Bremen, 
have  estali'ished  in  every  part  of  the  world,  possess- 
ing any  commercial  importrnce,  numerous  mercantile 
houses,  under  the  management  of  merchants  of  great 
intelligence  and  energy.  These  establishments  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  prosperity  and  augmentation  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  Hanse-towns.  Of  the 
1143  houses  and  comptoirs  which  represent  the  com- 
merce of  (iermaiiy  in  foreign  countries,  227,  or  two 
tliirds,  lielong  to  Hamburg  and  Bremen.  In  the 
llnite<l  States  alone,  in  1840,  there  are  stated  to  have 
been  70  commercial  houses  of  this  description,  namely : 
At  New  Yoik,  it5;  Philadelphia,  7;  Baltimore,  14; 
New  Orleans,  7  ;  Ixmisville,  2 ;  St.  Louis,  5 ;  Texas, 
:t ;  Cincinnati,  It.  These  were  exclusive  of  01  other 
Ccrman  l-ouses  in  the  United  States.  Since  1846  the 
increase  of  commercial  houses  in  the  United  Stotes, 
from  tho  Hanse-towns,  has  lioen  very  great. 

There  are  87  Hanseatic  commercial  houses  in  Mex- 
ico, of  which  tliere  are  in  the  city  of  Mexico,  11 ;  Vera 
Cruz,  11;  Tampico,  4;  Mar.atlan,  5;  other  places,  0. 
In  (iiiutemula,  1 ;  Cuba,  14  ;  Porto  Rico,  3;  Hiiyti,  0; 
St.  Thomas,  4  ;  the  other  Antilles,  6 ;  Venezuela,  23 ; 
Peru,  5 ;  Chili,  8 ;  Brazil,  29  ;  other  German  houses 
in  South  America,  21.  In  the  jiorts  of  tlie  Ln  Plata — 
Hanse  houses,  2 ;  other  German  houses,  8.  In  Vauxa- 
lior — Gorman  houses,  2.  In  China  and  Chinese  India— 
Huiise  houses,  7  ;  other  German  houses,  7.  In  African 
!  ports — Hanse  houses,  9 ;  other  German  houses,  2. 
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No.«r 

VMM  la. 


LnbM.... 
!  HimbnrK. 


Bremen.. 


Fonlfo  . 


From  the  North  Sea' 
"       B«mo....| 

From  the  North  Hvi 
"       lUltlo....! 

From  the  North  Sc* 
"       Baltic. 

From  Luboo 

To  Luboc 

From  HtmDurg. 

ToHambnrt; 

From  Bremen . . , 

To  Bremen 


m 
m 

88 
48 
19 

IR 
16 
81 
8« 
IT 
S9 
lUO 


VnMt*. 

M,itr« 

19,070 
18,844 

94,709 
S,800 


Fmm  1849  to  1851,  445  veuela,  under  the  Hanse 
flag,  pansptl  the  Snuiiil,  and  paid  196,170  franca  for  the 
privilege  (if  saluting  the  cantle  of  Cronberg,  The 
number  of  Ilanne  ve.ixelii  which  panned  the  Sound  in 
the  years  1852,  1H5:|,  and  1864,  in  8tat(!d  as  follows  : 


Aamboif. 
Bremen.. . 

Lobee 

ToUl.c 


IMt. 

IWI, 

ISM. 

85 
T 

88 

87 

184 

49 
34 

i8n 

181 

9tM 

9U8 

The  aggregate  amount  of  Sound  doei  paid  by  the 
Uanae-town^.  from  1H46  to  1851,  both  inculnive,  was: 
francs,  471,354  ^=  §811,557 ;  annual  average,  francs, 
78,660  :=  •14,026. 

In  connection  with  tliis  subject,  it  is  proper  to  odd, 
that  arrangements  am  now  being  actively  brought 
toward  consummation,  which  will  e.\orcise  a  marked 
influence  on  the  foreign  commercial  movements  through 
the  ports  of  the  Ilanse-towns.  These  have  for  their 
object  the  o|ieuing  of  a  route  lietween  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Italtic:  1st.  Across  Schleswig,  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  railroad  between  Tonningenand  liusuin, 
on  the  one  side  (the  west  of  Schleswig),  and  on  tlic 
otiier,  through  Flensburg  (on  tlie  eastern  side) ;  and 
2.  Across  southern  Sweden,  liy  steam  navigation  on 
the  Uotba  Canal. 

It  need  not  be  added  that  either  route  will  sU|Mrse<le 
the  passage  of  the  Sound  and  the  impost  which  is 
there  levied — yielding  to  L/enniark  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  Sound-dues  revenue — and  must  necessarily,  to 
a  great  extent  at  least,  divert  from  tlie  latter  route  the 
trunsitage  through  the  Ilanse-towns  destined  for  the 
Scandinavian  countries  and  those  Itordering  on  the 
Uultic.  The  steam  navigation  of  tlie  (iotha  Cuniil  has 
Iwen  granted  to  an  Knglisli  coin|iuny,  deiioininuted 
"  Navigation  Company  between  Hull  and  St.  Peters- 
burg." This  company  commenced  tlie  construction  of 
four  steamers  in  185H,  at  the  shipyartls  of  Motalu,  two 
of  which  were  completed  toward  the  end  of  that  year, 
and  the  other  two  in  18,'>4.  These  steamers  are  even 
now  insulHcent  for  the  heavy  freights  oifercd  for 
transit,  and  it  is  uiiderstiMHl  that  others  will  soon  lie 
added  to  the  line.  The  railroad  referred  to  hiis  also 
been  granted  to  an  English  compniiy,  which  has  loi<g 
since  commenced  o|ierHtiouN.  When  completed,  it 
will  place  Ixindon  within  :!0  hours'  distance  of  Kleiis- 
burg. 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  Slates 
and  the  llanse-towna  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of 
Decemlier  20,  1M27.  This  treaty  stipulates  entire  re- 
ciprocity of  trade  and  perfect  freedom  of  ciimiiierce 
lietween  the  two  high  contracting  |>arties,  no  matter 
from  what  country  or  |Hirt  the  vessels  and  cargoes  may 
come.  The  sixth  article  stipulates  thiit  it  shall  be 
wholly  free  fur  all  merchants,  lominanders  of  ships, 
and  other  citizers  of  lioth  |iarties,  to  manage,  them- 
selves, their'- fin  business,  in  ull  the  ports  and  places 
subject  tu  the  jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as  well  with 
respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale  of  their  goods  and 
mirchaiidiiH:  by  wholesale  or  retail,  us  with  rcs|M!ct  to 
the  loiulijig,  unloading,  and  aendiug  otf  their  ships; 
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•ubmitting  themaelvei  to  the  laws,  decrees,  and  usagu 
there  established,  to  which  native  oitlxen*  are  aub- 
Jected;  "  they,  in  ull  coses,  to  be  treated  as  citizen* 
of  the  republic  in  which  they  reside,  or,  at  least,  to  b« 
placed  on  a  footing  with  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nations;"  and  all  favors  granted  by 
either  party  to  other  nations,  to  become  common  to 
the  other  party  on  equal  conditions. 

The  policy  of  allowing  to  the  Ilanse-towns,  by 
treaty  stipulation,  the  privileges  of  their  Hag  to  all 
vessels  ownrU  instead  of  buitl  within  their  dominions 
as  in  the  treaty  been  the  Ilanse-tawns  and  Great  llrit* 
ain,  has  been  u  question  of  considerable  doubt  aiiinng 
eiuinont  merchants  of  the  United  States.  Ity  virtue  of 
this  stipulation,  the  Ilanse-towns  bring  to  the  United 
States  the  proiluctions  of  the  different  States  of  tier- 
many,  and  carry  back,  in  return,  the  cotton,  rice,  and 
tobacco,  with  which  the  store-houses  of  these  towns 
es|iecially  lireiuen,  are  f'ways  supplied.  The  elTect  of 
this  privilege  has,  undoubtedly,  lieen  to  thniw  almost 
the  entire  currying  trade,  from  the  United  States  fur 
(ierman  markets,  into  the  hands  of  llanse  ship-owners. 
This  Is  more  particularly  true  with  res|>ect  to  the  port  of 
Uremen,  as  appears  from  the  following  summary  of  the 
navigation  returns  of  that  port.  The  vessels  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Uremeu 
wore : 

1890—1880     Bremen 

IW)!— ISS."!  ••      

|IW»— 1840  "      

1h4I— lH4fl  •  lUnso-towns. . 

ls4ft— ISSO 

1851— 1S56  " 

The  Ciiltim  Trade. — Cotton  and  tobacco  are  the  lead- 
ing imports  of  the  Ilanse-towns  from  the  United 
States.  The  value  of  the  former  imported  during  the 
12  months  ending  .iur.e  IIO,  1855,  was  nearly  f  .'t,000,ilOO  j 
of  the  latter,  more  than  *2,500,000;  while  the  value 
of  all  other  domestic  produce  Imported  into  llrcmen 
and  llamliury  from  the  United  States  was  upward  of 
1*9,000,000.  The  exiiort  of  cotton  from  the  United 
States  to  the  countries  of  northeni  Europe  comniciicfd 
some  (>0  years  ago.  In  the  year  IHOO,  Holland,  inclmling 
the  tcrritnry  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  lielyiiini 
received  T'-V'!*'  "'"•  i  '"  1855  the  aggregate  qii:intity 
ex|iortcd  to  the  two  countries  was  17,160,907  lbs.  In 
180;l  Norway  and  Denmark  (irst  imported  American 
cotton,  amounting  that  year  to  184,193  lbs. ;  in  1855 
the  aggregate  <iuuiitity  exported  to  these  two  cdun- 
tries,  including  Sweden,  was  .some  7,000,000  Ih.s,  Prus- 
sia and  .Sweden  began  importing  cotton  from  the 
United  States  in  1801.  Ku.-isia,  in  1809,  received  cot- 
ton from  the  United  States,  for  the  first  time,  and  to 
the  amount  of  500,000  lbs;  while  in  IS.M,  tlie  year 
prior  to  the  commencement  of  the  luto  war,  tlii'  e.\. 
piirtation  to  that  country  amounted  to  more  than 
21,000,000  lbs.  The  Ilanse-towns  received  cottim 
from  the  T'nited  States  prior  to  the  year  1800 ;  and 
the  progress  of  the  trade  with  those  cities,  which  is 
exhibited  in  the  subjoined  statement,  strikingly  ex- 
em]di(ii-  in  connection  with  the  remarks  whi  h  have 
preceded,  jnd  the  general  statement  which  follown  it, 
the  raplil  and  jMiwerfiil  advancement  of  the  kinjf- 
staple,  not  of  the  United  States  only,  but  of  the  com- 
mercial world.  The  foHowiiig  statement  shows  the 
quantities  of  cotton  exported  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Ilanse-towns  every  10  years,  for  a  [lerioil  of  61 
years,  from  1805,  to  1855  : 

ii».         I  ii.>. 

Inl8(«. 199.008     J     In  188.1 2.«as,U7 

1N15 l,a40,'.<Ni}    li         1H46. u.aw.iw 

I^i» .^77,11(9     li  IS6.^ 8n,su9,9ill 

Tobacco  is  Imrno  in  direct  voyage  from  the  United 
States ;  not  so,  however,  with  cotton,  in  the  carry- 

•  Tlio  Hsnsctowns  are  given  for  this  and  tlio  followlnf 
period";  Bremen  and  llamburif  belne  united  niiilcr  tho  of- 
N^ittl  data,  under  that  deslirnatlon.  Uremen,  liowever,  srcr- 
ages  more  than  throe  fuurtlis  of  the  osvl|(atiun  bctwucn  tbo 
United  States  and  ilie  UoiiMt-townst 
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ing  trada  of  which  Great  Britain  haa  b««n  for  many 
yetin  an  active  competitor.  Entering  the  ports  of 
the  Onlted  Kingdom  free  of  duty,  her  merchant  flag 
can  realixs  a  pmfltal)le  trade  in  ita  re-exportation  to 
the  varlons  porta  of  continental  Kurnpe.  Thus  the 
ilonse-towns  receive  their  nupplies  of  ruw  cotton  not 
oniy  from  the  United  States,  in  the  direct  trade,  but 
al.io  in  the  indirect  trade,  from  Engiish  ports  and 
other  entrepAti)  of  Europe.  The  annual  average  quan- 
tity of  cotton  exported  fhim  the  United  Statea  to  the 
Ilanse-towna,  Including  Pru»!iia,  during  the  four  years 
from  1851  to  18A4,  lioth  inclusive,  was  24,811,626  Ihs. ; 
while  the  annual  average  exported  from  Qreat  Britain 
during  the  four  year^  ending  Decem))er  81,  1H54,  was 
36,668,996  lbs. 

The  annual  average  quantities  of  cotton  exported 
from  the  same  countries,  respectively,  during  the 
same  periods,  to  other  nations  cf  nor"iorn  Europe, 
exhibit  similar  results.  Those  facts  are  Ulustrated  by 
the  subjoined  statement,  and  suggest  a  strong  argu- 
ment for  the  serious  consideration,  )>y  the  navigation 
Interests  of  the  United  States  of  such  measures  as 
would  be   liliei,    to  promote  the  direct  exportation 

Tabhlak  compabativk  Btatkmknt,  siiowino  tiis  avkraok  QiTANTiTiis  or  Cotton  Pkoduokd,  CoNsuiiaD,  abd 
ExpOBTao  BT  Tiir.  UmTsn  Htatf.s,  with  tub  VAi.iira  or  thr  Quamtities  so  ixpobtri);  ani>  tur  AVEHAna 
Quantities  or  Kohrion  I'ottun  iiiportrii  intu  ano  rxfortri)  prom  tur  IJnitrd  Htatrs;  tuortiirr  with  tub 
oubrrnt  1'kiors  op  Cotto.n  in  tur  United  Htatrs  and  Gbkat  IIritain.  rrspkctively,  oi'rino  the  pibst  Thbeb 
Years  or  iacu  Drcadr,  pon  a  I'rkiod  or  Sixtt-tiirrr  Years,  prom  1792  to  1854,  both  inclusivx. 


of  oni  jvat  staple  from  our  own  ports,  in  our  own 
vessels,  to  tliose  of  the  countries  by  which  it  la  con- 
sumed. 

CoJiPARATIVX   STATKMRRT  SIIOWINO  THR  QOANTITIRS  or  Co»- 
TON    RXPORTXO    Til     CRRTAIN     Cof  NTHIR8     OP    NORTHERN 
KdROPR   prom  TUR  rNITP.D  HTATRS  AND  OBRAT  UBITAIN, 
RESPKCTIVKLY,    lOB    A     PRRIOII     OP   TllREK    YraRS,   PROM 
1852   10    1854,    BOTH    INOLOStVE. 

rniRi  th<  V.  BUM  to 

lui.        1        isu. 

iai4. 

Hanse-towns        aud 
PruuU 

22,188,228 
27,157,8*0 
10,475,168 
10,259,042 
6,989,026 

22,671,782 
15,494,412 
21,286,568 
7,08'i,994 
6,099,617 
72,691,298 

87,719,922 

18,980,460 

2,914,964 

6,048,166 

9,212,710 

09,87^211 

Bolglum 

Russia 

Holland 

Sweden  *  Norway.. 
ToUl 

76,969,858 

From  Gnal  B.ltaln  to 

IStl. 

ItU. 

ISM. 

Uans«-towiia       and 
Pruula 

28,146,266 
l':,657,880 
45,606,840 
15,884,224 
8,591,840 
100,886,840 

ai,660,786 
18,466,672 
48,987,892 
28,676,592 
4,414,868 

185,055,760 

69,499,R8S 

14,040,768 

208,644 

2«,9»4,544 

5,866,560 

106,560,804 

Belgium 

RuMla. 

Holland 

Hwodon  iV  Norway . . 
ToUI 

lo  tha  yem 

Prodiiesd. 

CuiuanHd. 

Eiportad. 

Von 

l(n. 

Prlraala         | 

QuAHIlUaa. 

Valuaa. 

Importad. 

Eiported. 

UnlU'd 
Btataa. 
Canta. 

81  1-8 
19  1-8 
12  1-2 
14-6 
11-28 
7M8 
»12 

Orau 
BrilalD. 

ruiiDii., 
Utpcrloil...  1792,  1798,  1794        5,800,000 
ttdlHirlod...  1802,  I81I8,  1804       60,<HHI,iHNI 
SdiRTlod..     1812,1818,1814       7.1,800,000 
4th  period.. .  1822,  112.3,  18i4     2n3,!100,0(H) 
Mhpfriod...  1882,  1888,  1884     4«l,WH),OflO 
«thporlo.l...  1S42,  1848,  1844     91)7,100,000 
-th  period...  1862,  1868,  1864  1,227,400,000 

Potindi. 

5,600,000 

10,5(HI,000 

80,000,000 

M,Oflfl,000 

85,000,000 

14-<.6OO,00O 

270,800,000 

round*. 

748,000 
8.\600,000 
22,600,000 

l.^a.5oo,ooo 

844.000,000 

680,200,000 

1,0&I,3UO,000 

DnllHrii. 

288,000 
6,9>iO,000 
2,700,000 
22,100,000 
88,600,000 
50,700,000 
97,000,000 

Pniind*. 
1.900,000 
8,200,000 

800,000 
1,000,00  J 

i,6u,;ioo 

8,000,000 
600,000 

IViind*. 

:, 600,001) 

2,800,000 
200,000 
270,(«)0 
450,000 

7,600,000 
14,000 

Pence. 

19  1-6 
16  6-6 

20  1-2 
8  1-8 
7  1-2 
6 

6  1-7 

This  Ktatemciit,  miulc  up  with  cure  and  lal)or,  from  ' 
sources  official  and  unofficial,  and  often  conflicting, 
although  not,  perhaps,  statistically  exact,  is  j-et,  prolv 
alily,  enough  so  for  those  purposes  of  general  compari- 
son for  which  it  is  submitted.  For  obvious  reasons, 
the  aggregate  of  the  exportation  and  consumption  of 
cotton  can  not  I)0  expected  to  balance  the  prwluction 
in  any  single  year,  indepcniiently  of  stocks  on  bond 
from  preceding  years.  An  avcrogp,  3-enr  with  year, 
of  some  70,000,000  lbs.  consumed  for  household  and 
other  uses,  and  of  some  .'),000,nOO  lt)s.  lost  or  de- 
stroyed, ami  of  some  500,000  Ilis.  of  imported  cotton 
consumed,  are,  olso,  items  to  lip  con.Kidercd  in  striking 
this  balance ;  as  well,  moreover,  as  the  fact  that  the 
sums  are  in  round  numbers,  and  tliiit  the  only  flgures 
in  the  statement  which  can  lie  viewed  as  at  all  statis- 
tical, ore  those  giving  the  amounts  and  values  of  ex- 
portation; those  for  the  consumption  being  derived 
from  the  unofficial  declarations  of  manufacturers,  and 
those  for  the  production  being  estimated  from  all  the 
other  items  put  together.  Tlio  aggregates,  however, 
of  consumption  and  exiHirtation,  for  the  whole  periotl 
of  63  years,  balance  the  production  and  importation 
within  some  0,000,000  llis.  The  data  for  quantities, 
values,  and  prices  derived  from  the  Trt'osiiry  Keports, 
do  not,  it  will  lie  perceived,  always  afforil  results  en- 
tirely consistent.  Prior  to  1802,  foreign  cotton  waa 
united  with  domestic  in  official  accounts  of  exports. 
The  capacity  of  the  bale  is  computed,  agrceatily  to 
usage,  at  400  lbs.,  in  changing  bales  into  pounds,  for 
this  statement,  although  an  average  of  4.'i0  lbs.  to  the 
bale  would,  probaldy,  bo  more  exact.  Tlie  nnusiially 
largo  tripnni,il  average  of  cotton  imported  in  1812, 
1843,  and  1814,  is  to  be  attriliutcd  to  tlio  fact,  that, 
during  those  years,  Texas  was  an  independent  repuli- 
lic.  Foreign  cotton,  from  January,  1701,  to  1H12,  paid 
a  duty  of  tliree  cents  per  pound  ;  fnim  July,  1812,  to 
April,  181H,  six  cents ;  and  from  April,  181C,  to  July 
30,  1846,  tlireo  cents,  when  it  was  made  ft-ee.  Tlie  7th 
decade  terminates  in  1861.  The  statement  may,  there- 


fore, be  viewed  as  embracing  a  period  of  70  years, 
from  1792  to  1861  inclusive. 

Tariff  Regulations.— Brtmen. — The  tariff  la  that  of 
December  2.S,  1850. 

Monfi/f. — One  rixdoUar  -=  72  grotes  =  78f  cents ; 
1  grote  =^1  1-10  cent. 

Weightt  and  Meamirea.  One  centner  ^  100  lbs.  = 
109.8  lbs.  avoirdupois  ;  1  lispund  equals  14  lbs.  United 
States'  weight ;  1  stone  of  wool  equals  10  lbs.  do. ;  1 
stone  of  flax  equals  20  lbs.  do. ;  1  scheffel  equals  2 
bushels  United  .States'  measure ;  1  last  luals  80 
bushels  do.  ;  1  Bremen  foot  equals  11. .18  inches  do. 

Import  Ihilifs. — These  duties  consist  of  two  thirds  of 
1  per  cent,  nd  ■.'alorem  on  the  valuation  given  in  the  in- 
voices, including  at  the  same  time  freight  and  insurance. 

F.Tport  ibitiea  consist  of  one  third  of  1  per  Ci,nt.  ad 
valorem,  according  to  invoices. 

Transit  Diiliis. — All  merchandise  which  has  lieen 
entered  at  the  custom-house  as  transit  goods,  la  sub- 
ject to  a  duty  of  one  groat  (1  1-10  cent.)  per  centner 
(or  109.8  lbs.  avoirdupois),  If  re-exported  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  the  entrance.  From  this, 
however,  the  following  ortlcles  are  excepted,  and  pay 
only  one  half  grote  per  centner :  Alum,  asphalt,  empty 
batrels,  coal,  lioml>-8hell8,  boxes,  cannons,  cheese, 
copper  (crude),  earth  for  coloring,  gypsum,  hair  (cow), 
herrings,  iron  in  sheets,  castings,  bars,  rods,  and  balls, 
juniper  berries,  lime,  linseed,  manganese,  marlile  (un- 
manufactured), metallic  earths,  mortars,  oak-bark 
(ground  or  not),  ochre,  clay  pipes,  pitch,  rags,  railroad 
materiols,  as  rails,  wheels,  and  axles,  gutters  (roof), 
rosin,  salts,  scraps  of  paper,  sea-grass,  succory  (or 
chicory),  tar,  vitriol,  waste  paper,  wrappint'  material, 
common  manufactures  of  wood,  zinc  (in  blocks). 

Tlie  following  pay  one  quarter  grote  per  centner: 
Ashes  (ley),  birds,  bones,  bone-black,  sugar-box 
boards,  dj-e-woods,  fresh  fruits,  grass,  hay,  iron  (old  or 
crude),  lead  ore,  oil  cakes,  ores,  potatoes,  slates  and 
pencils,  sulphuric  earth,  timlier  (hewn),  wood,  ebony, 
mahogany,  and  timber  for  i-ariienters. 
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The  fullowlni;  par  one  lixth  Krota  per  centner: 
Aibes  (nut  le,v),  liircli,  liroonia,  lilood,  bottle  caseK, 
lirick*,  ci'uipnt,  chilli  cluv  (liniwn  or  stone),  earth 
(eomuiiin ),  earthenware  (cuinmon),  riiyente  (common), 
Klaus  (lircken),  f;luo,  leather,  otral  of  tanneries,  gravel, 
Kuano,  marl,  niill-stunes,  ojster-ahells,  p4)ttont'  earth, 
sbell-liino,  stoiie.'f  (hewn  or  not),  su^ar-liakers'  clay, 
su^ar  Hc'uni,  tiles,  tomlMitones,  trees  fur  planting,  turf, 
tire-w<HHl,  h(iu|is,  shin){les,  maotrials  fur  liuskct-uiukerH, 
anii  pohta  for  fences.  Goods  not  ex|M>rtril  after  three 
months,  hy  iiayinx  26  |ier  cent,  of  the  transit  duty, 
may  have  a  further  prolongation  of  three  months. 

iiamburi/. — The  tariflT  is  that  of  Decenilwr  '29th, 
1861. 

M(mri/i. — 1  marc-liaatu  --  10  shillings  =  -^  cents. 

Wfiilhit  ami  Mriuiirr: — I  centner  =  119.60-1  lbs. ;  1 
pfunil  =x  l.(N>7  Ills,  avoirtlupois. 

iJuttm  OH  Jmpiirtt. — These  duties  amount  to  not 
more  than  i  of  1  |ier  cent,  ud  valorem ;  and  the  Juliet 
<H>  tj^fntrtt  to  not  more  than  i  of  1  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. , 

'i'he  followinK  articles  are  exempt  Imth  from  import 
and  export  duties :  ap|iarel  of  travelers,  brought  in 
by  tho  respective  |iarties,  or  by  a  special  permit  of  the 
director  of  customs;  l>ark,  unKrouml :  liarley;  bones; 
l>ronze  mt:tal ;  buckwheat;  copper  for  sheathing  shipt; 
bra^.H,  old,  also  in  plate  or  sheets ;  coal,  stone ;  f{<<l>l 
•nd  silver  bullion  or  coin  ;  open  samples  uf  Koods 
under  To  ll>s.  weight,  ex|>orted  sud  then  re-ini|iorted 
through  the  same  gtXr  ;  linens,  with  or  witliunt  cotton 
mixture;  linen  bagKin^' ;  malt;  oats;  oil  cakes;  po- 
tatoes; printed  matter ;  musical  and  scientilic  ma|t8; 
rags,  woolen  or  cotton  ;  rape-sceil ;  rjc ;  wool,  sheep's 
and  lamb's,  raw  ;  wheat ;  zinc,  crude. 

Tbe  fv'.lowiuK  articles  are  fne  of  import  duties  only  : 
articles  not  exceeding  &  man  l>anvo(#l  7&)  in  value; 
those  also  subjected  to  excise  duties  not  over  '10  inarct- 
banco  in  value ;  timber,  staves,  tire-wood  and  turf. 

Ihusa  free  of  export  duties  are :  ail  articles  under 


20  marcs-banco  (i7)  in  value,  regardless  of  quantity ; 
all  manufactures  of  the  city  of  Hamburg  ;  all  iimvir- 
ions  for  the  immediate  use  of  vessels  lying  in  harlmr: 
articles  not  exceeding  lUO  lbs.  In  weight,  and  nnt  <i|' 
greater  value  than  HH)  marcs-lianco. 

Tttnuit  ihitiet. — All  goods  re-cxjiorted  within  three 
months  from  the  date  of  arrival,  are  free  of  any  transit 
duty,  if  yet  in  the  hands  of  original  importers. 

/mA>t.— The  tariff  is  that  of  Dei-eniber  .Itli,  IN.'jI. 

.l/i«icyjr. — 1  marc  =  16  schillings  huljec  courant  — 
28'7U  rents. 

Weiyhu  and  .}featurtii. — 1  sh!i>-|M>und  =f.  2J  cwt.  of 
112  Ills.  Vjiglish,  each  ==280  lbs.     1  lirf|H)un(]-^14  II1.1. 

Ihitir4  on  I nipotii.— AW  goods,  whether  of  forclgu  or 
home  production,  pay  one  half  of  one  per  cent,  ad 
valorem,  as  given  in  the  invoices,  except  thefulluwing 
articles,  which  are  free  of  im|>ort  duties  : 

Transit  goods  re-ex|K>rted  within  three  months  after 
entry;  clfects  of  travelers;  household  furniture  u:,ecl ; 
wool  brought  for  thu  Luliec  fair,  and  delivered  nt  the 
wool  warehouse  ;  go<Hls  on  lioanl  vessels  not  ioH.si);iied 
to  Lubec ;  wares  on  boanl  ships  entering  tht  port  of 
Travemunde  in  distress. 

(joods  wlicru  tho  value  can  not  b«  ascertained  fruiu 
the  invoices,  will  l>e  e«tiniatcd  at  the  Lubec  market 
l>rices.  Articles  of  wood,  us  timber,  boards,  (.biinjles. 
planks,  ma»ts  and  sjskrs,  staves,  and  tirc-wiKiil,  pay, 
always,  one  half  of  one  \kt  cent,  on  the  I.ubec  luarliet 
prices.  Articles  which  pay  an  ad  valorem  duty,  if 
their  value  does  nut  amount  to  20  marcs  (ill),  are  free ; 
from  2,'>  to  7u  marcs  (^7  to  #21),  tbe  iluty  is  levied  uu 
M  marcs  ((iM);  from  7&  to  12,5  marcs  (i|'^l  to  i:l^)), 
the  4hity  is  levied  on  100  maro8  (28),  and  so  on.  None 
but  citizens,  or  their  agents,  have  the  privilege  of 
clearing  goods  in  the  custom-house.  Anierii:aii  ves- 
sels, however,  are  exempted  from  thi.'i  regulation.— r. 
S.,  Com.  IMutiont ;  iVVvLLM  h'h  Comvtfniul Diilion- 
ary ;  see,  also,  Fortign  t'nmmtrr*  U»ittii  Slat^t,  and 
Quarlrrlj/  Jttvuw,  vol.  vii.,  |>,  130. 
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Harbor,  Havsn,  or  Port,  a  piece  of  water  com- 
miinicating  with  t[<a  aea,  ur  w'tti  a  navl)(able  rir^r  or 
lalio,  liuving  depth  nufBcient  to  float  aliipa  of  oonsider- 
aliie  burden,  where  tli»r<  ii  ciinvenient  anchoni)(e,  and 
where  iihi|iii  muy  iie,  loud,  and  unioad,  acreenod  fmin 
the  winiN,  and  without  the  reach  of  tho  tide. 

Qualitim  of  a  i/ond  finrbor. — There  ia  overj-  variety 
ill  tlie  form  and  <|Uulit)'  of  liarlmra.  They  are  either 
imtural  or  artificial ;  l>ut,  liowever  formeil,  a  good  har- 
hor  ahould  hiive  niifHcient  doptli  of  water  to  admit  the 
liir^foat  nhlpa  iit  all  timea  of  the  tide ;  it  aliould  be  eaity 
of  acucaa  without  having  too  wide  an  entrance ;  the 
lM)ttom  ahould  lie  clean  auil  good ;  and  ahlpa  ahould  1)6 
uhlu  to  lie  cloae  ulongaide  ([luiya  or  piera,  that  the  ex- 
penae  and  inconvenienca  of  loading  und  unloiuling  l>y 
iiieani  of  lightera  may  Iw  avoided.  Shipi  lying  In  a 
liiirlxir  that  ia  land-locked,  and  aurroimded  by  high 
grounds  or  buildings,  are,  at  onco,  without  the  reach 
of  Ktorma,  (idea,  and  cirrenta,  and  may,  in  moat  caiiea, 
be  euaiiy  protected  from  hoatilo  attacl(8.  liar  harlHini 
are  thoaa  that  have  liara  or  liank.4  at  their  cntruncea, 
and  <lo  not,  therefore,  adn'.it  of  the  ingreaa  or  pgreaa  of 
large  ahipa  except  at  high  water.  Theae  are  moat 
commonly  rivr,r  harborn — tho  aand  and  mud  brought 
duvn  l>y  tho  atream,  and  driven  buck  l>y  the  wavea, 
naturally  forming  n  l>ar  or  bunk  at  their  mouths. 

'i'be  deaiguing  of  hitrlrara  constitutea  confeaaedly 
one  of  the  moat  difficult  lirancheg  of  civil  engineering. 
In  making  auch  deaigna,  the  engineer,  in  order  to 
avail  himaelf  of  tho  advantage  which  in  to  be  derived 
from  past  experience,  niuat  endeavor  to  the  l)eat  of  hia 
|)0wer  to  inatitute  a  comparison  lietween  the  given 
locality  and  aonie  other,  which  he  aupposca  to  be  in 
pari  awi.  Perfect  identity,  however,  iu  the  phyaicul 
|i«cullaritiea  of  different  atutions,  aeldom,  if  ever,  ex- 
ists, and  all  that  can  l)e  done  la  to  aelcct  an  existing  | 
lmrlx)r,  which  appears  to  lie  aa  nearly  aa  iioaailile  aim- 
iliirly  circumatanced  to  the  pro|Hiaod  work. 

In  conaidering  the  aubject  of  tlie  conatruction  of 
liarliora  in  ex|xiaed  aituutiona,  the  tirat  and  moat  im- 
IMirtant  aubject  deaerving  our  attention  ia  tiie  destruc- 
tive action  of  the  element  with  which  we  have  to  deal 
-  what  are  its  energiea  when  excited  l)y  atornia,  und 
wliut  the  direction  of  ita  forcea  on  the  barriera  whicli 
have  been  raiaed  to  control  it  ? 

Smeuton,  in  hia  hiatorj-  of  tlie  Kddyator.e,  when 
s|H'uking  of  the  objection  that  might  lie  raised  against 
tlie  neceasity  for  using  joggloa  in  the  inaaonrj-  of  that 
liuililing,  aaya,  "  When  we  have  to  do  with,  and  to 
endeavor  to  control  tkntr  jMwen  <ifniilure  that  are  aub- 
ject to  no  cahuliitiim,  I  trust  it  will  lie  deemed  p  .dent 
not  to  omit  in  auch  a  cuae  any  tbing  that  can  without 
dilKculty  lie  applied,  and  that  would  be  likely  to  add 
to  tho  accnrity."  Tbia  atutement  of  our  greatest 
marine  engineer,  indicatea  the  propriety 
of  carefully  collecting  any  facts  that  may 
help  ua  to  a  more  accurate  oatiniation  of 
thoiie  forcea  which  he  regarded  aa  being 
"  subject  to  no  calculation."  Wo  ahull 
therefore  state  a  few  facta  which  have  beenBI 
recorded  of  the  destructive  (lowerg  of  the 
waves  in  inland  lakes,  and  in  the  open 
ocean. 

At  Port  Sonnchan,  in  England,  where 
tho  fetch  is  under  It  miles,  a  atone, 
wuigliing  u  quarter  of  a  ton,  wag  torn  out 
of  the  masonry  of  the  landing-slip  and 
overturned.  Mr.  I).  Stevenson,  in  hia 
Hnr/itietring  of  Xorth  Amfrini,  deacribing 
the  harliors  in  Luke  ICric,  mentions  having 
seen  one  atonn,  weighing  upward  of  half 
11  ton,  which  bad  been  taken  out  of  its 
lieii  in  the  pier  at  lluffalo,  moved  several 
feet  and  overturned.  The  Coiute  de  Mar- 
ailli,  in  hia  lliattiire  I'hyiique  de  la  Mer, 
pulilished  ut  Amsterdam  in  17'i5,  states 
that  tho  highest  wttvo  observed  by  him 


on  tbt  shores  of  Languec'.oc  in  the  Mediterranean  . ,«%, 
where  the  breadth  ia  u'lout  600  nillea,  wua  14  feet  10 
Inr.hea,  At  tho  mouth  of  u  harlior  on  the  (lernian  Ocean, 
with  a  fetch  of  aliout  000  miles,  the  writer  hod  observed 
for  him  the  height  of  the  waves  during  scuth-eaaterly 
galea,  and  on  one  occasion  'he  reault  was  i'A\  feet  from 
the  crest  of  the  wave  to  the  trough  of  the  sea.  In  deeper 
water,  and  with  a  north-eaaterly  gale,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  wavea  of  the  German  Ocean  will  attain 
u  height  considerably  greater  than  this.  In  Novem- 
li«r,  1H17,  the  waves  of  the  (ierinan  Ocean  overturned, 
juat  after  it  had  lieen  liniahed,  a  column  of  freestone 
Ufi  feet  high  and  17  feet  liase.  The  diameter  at  the 
place  of  fracture  waa  al>out  11  feet.  In  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  Ur.  Scoresliy  stated,  in  a  communication  to  the 
Uritiah  Aaaociation  in  1850,  that  during  aeveral  hard 
galea  <ie  had  measured  many  wavea  of  alxiut  80  feet, 
but  the  highest  wcj  4!i  feet  from  the  hollow  to  the 
crest,  Wavea  of  such  magnitude  could  scarcely,  bow- 
ever,  reach  our  artificial  .lariiora,  from  the  ahallow- 
ness  of  the  water  near  tho  aliore.  To  theae  facta  it 
may  be  added,  that  of  a  lilock  of  50  tona'  weight  lieing 
moved  by  the  aea  at  Uarraheail,  on  <  of  the  Hebrides  ; 
and  what  ia  far  more  extiaordi-  .y,  blocks  of  nine 
tons'  weight  have  licen  <|Utt'  I,  or  broken  out  of 
their  lieda  tVi  tilu,  on  the  top  «>.  the  Bound  Skerry  of 
Whulaoy,  in  Zetlund,  which  ia  elevuted  86  feet  alxive 
the  level  of  the  ae.i.  The  Hound  Skerry  and  neigh- 
boring rockn,  whicli  are  in  the  Germun  < )icun,  cer- 
tainly furniah  by  far  the  moat  wonderful  proof  that 
has  yet  been  discovered,  of  the  great  force  which  is 
dovelo|)cd  liy  the  billows  of  the  ocean  when  suddenly 
checked  by  opposing  rocks. 

It  has  been  atated  (in  the  Titim.  Roy.  Soc.  EdiiAurg) 
that,  from  obaervationa  which  were  made  with  the  ma- 
rine dynumometer  (a  aclf-registering  instrument  de- 
signed liy  him  for  the  purpoae\  the  f<irce  of  the  waves  of 
the  German  Ocean,  during  hard  galea,  had  been  found 
to  be  1}  tons  j>er  niiperficial/mt  at  the  Hell  Hock  j  and 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  be  3  tons  per  luperficialj'oot  at 
the  Skerry  vore  Light-house.  But  theae  results  may  still 
bo  far  short  of  the  maxima.  Aa  tlie  marine  dynumom- 
eter liaa  lieen  often  found  useful  in  indicating  the  force 
of  the  waves  in  situntiona  where  horburs  were  to  be 
built,  it  may  be  proper  to  give  auch  a  deacriptlon  of  it 
aa  will  enable  any  one  to  have  it  made. 

D  K  K  D  ia  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  which  is  firmly 
bolte<l  at  the  protecting  flanges  G,  to  the  rock  where 
the  experiments  are  to  be  made.  This  cylinder  has  a 
circular  flange  at  U.  L  ia  a  door  which  ia  to  be 
opened  when  the  observation  is  to  be  read  off.  A  is  a 
circular  disc  on  which  the  waves  imjiinge.  Fastened 
to  the  disc  are  fourguide-roda  B,  which  pass  through  a 
circular  plate  C,  which  is  screwed  down  to  the  flange 
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D,  and  also  through  the  lioles  in  the  bottom  E  F. 
■Within  the  cylinder  thora  in  nttached  to  the  plate  C  a 
powerful  steel  spring,  to  thr  other  or  free  end  of  which 
i«  faatnned  llic  smiill  circular  plate  K,  which  again  is 
lecured  to  the  guiiie-roda  I),  There  are  alto  ring«  of 
leather,  T,  which  slide  on  the  guide-rods,  and  nerve  as 
Indices  for  rcglKtering  how  far  the  rods  have  lieen 
pushed  through  the  holes  in  the  Ixittoin,  or,  in  othoi 
words,  how  far  the  spring  has  been  drawn  out  by  tlio 
action  of  the  waves  against  the  disc  A, 

In  comparing  an  existing  liarlmr  with  a  pro|)OBcd 
one,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  dimensions  which  are 
necessary  to  insurt^  stability,  perluips  the  most  obvious 
element  is  what  nuiy  \iv  termed  tl>c  line  of  ma.rimum 
erpimirf,  or,  in  other  words,  the  line  of  greatest  fetch 
or  reach  of  oi«'n  sea,  which  can  hi  easily  measured 
from  a  chart.  Hut  though  |M>ssessed  of  this  informa- 
tion, the  engineer  still  diws  not  know  in  wimt  ratio  the 
height  of  the  wave  increases  in  rclatiim  to  any  given 
increase  in  the  liiu"  of  ex|>osnre. 

As  this  in(|uirv  is  one  of  great  moment  in  tlie  prac- 
tice of  marine  engineering,  and  has  not  lieen  in  any 
way  investigated,  tlie  writer  has  for  some  time  hack 
iK-en  making  oc-iisional  observations  on  the  snliject, 
when  frtvoraldo  circumstances  occurred.  These  ol>- 
servations  have  been  but  limited  in  extent,  and  can 
not  be  reganled  as  descr\ing  of  confidence  unless  in 
cases  where  the  two  harbors  arc  not  far  ditrerent  in 
their  lines  of  exposure.  So  far  as  these  experiments 
have  gone,  the  waves  •seem  to  increase  in  height  most 
nearly  in  the  mlio  of  the  tijnure  nnit  if  their  tliftiinces 
front  the  iriniliritnl  nhorr. 

It  ilocs  ni't  follow,  however,  that  the  line  of  maxi- 
mum exposure  is  in  every  case  the  line  of  maximum 
effeitive  force  of  the  waves  ;  for  this  must  de|)end  not 
only  on  the  length  of  nnch,  but  also  on  the  angU-  of 
incidence  of  the  waves  on  the  walls  of  tlie  harbor. 
What  may  be  termeil  the  line  of  ni<uriminii  r{t'eclirr  e.r- 
poture  Is  that  w  hich,  after  being  corrected  for  obliiiuity 
of  impact  of  the  waves,  priHluces  the  maximum  result, 
and  tids  can  only  be  taken  from  the  chart  after  sue 
cessive  trials.  I,c>t  j  the  greatest  force  that  can 
assail  a  pier.  A^Jieighl  of  waves  which  priMliice  (after 
being  c-nm-cted  for  oliliciuity )  the  maximum  elfect, 
and  which  are  due  to  the  line  of  muNinium  etlectivc 
exiHisure.  .Sin  n  '•iue  of  a;^imntlial  an^le  formed 
between  directions  of  pic>r  and  line  of  maximum  etVec  t- 
ive  ex|K)sun>,  radius  lieing  unity.  Then  .r  x  h  sin'  n 
when  the  force  is  n  solved  normal  to  the  line  of  tlie 
pier;  but  if  the  force  is  re^olvecl  again  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  waves  tlieiiiselves,  the  oxpn'ssion  becoincs 
T  m  h  slii^  1.' 

It  sill  I  not  lie  forgotten,  in  connection  with  this 
subject,  that  there  are  v.irious  i|ualirviiig  elements  to 
which  special  utteiilioii  rcc|iiircs  in  some  cases  to  be 
given.  Tilt'  waves,  for  e*  implc,  may  often  be  no- 
ticed, nlien  approaching  the  laijcl  obliipiely,  to  alter 
their  ilin'ction  when  they  (.'.t  ch)se  to  '"'e  shore  (in 
consecpieiicc  cif  the  depth  changiu""  ..  as  to  strike  it 
more  nearly  at  right  angles  to  tl.  general  line  of  the 
lieach.  In  this  way  a  swell  from  the  ocean  may  enter 
a  hay  which  is  not  directly  ex|Hised  to  it.  It  should 
also  be  observed,  that  the  lines  of  e\|Hisure  can  not 
lie  directly  compared  if  the  depths  of  '.lie  water  through 
whii  li  tliey  pass  are  materiall.v  different. 

The  tido,  tcHi,  exert  in  m.iny  places  a  very  decided 
effect  on  the  naliire  of  the  billoHs,  In  some  places  I 
causing  waves  of  an  iniuMially  clangcrciiis  cliaracler, 
while  at  others  they  arc  found  to  run  down  the  sea, 
If  a  marine  wcirk  Is  situated  in  u  r'icr  or  rapid  ticle- 
way,  such,  for  example,  as  tliosc  c.illcd  "  roosts"  in  i 
Orkney  and  Sin  tl.ind,  the  mascuiry  will  Is'  ex|Ki»cc|  to 
the  action  ccf  a  very  trying  and  dangiTcms  liigli-crcst- 
ing  sea.  \-<  an  example  tif  tbi<,  wc  may  refer  lo 
rort-l'tttrick  in  Wlgtonshire,  where  the  violence  of 
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the  waves  is,  we  have  no  doubt,  much  due  to  the  ra- 
pidity of  the  tides.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  race  or 
roost  runs  in  such  a  direction  as  to  bo  entirely  outside 
of  the  harbor,  and  at  some  distance  utf,  it  will  have  a 
decided  tendency  to  shelter  the  works,  and  to  act  as  a 
breakwater.  Thus  it  appears,  from  observations  at 
Sumhurglleadl.ight-housa  in  Shetland  during  a  south- 
we.sterly  storm,  that  so  long  as  the  Sumburg  roost  (one 
of  the  must  formidable  in  those  sea.s),  was  cresting 
and  breaking  heavily,  one  could  have  easily  landed  in 
a  snniH  boat  at  a  creek  or  bay  called  the  West  Voo ; 
but  no  sooner  did  the  nmst  disapjwar  toward  high 
water  than  there  came  in  towering  billows  that  totallv 
Hubmerged  clilfs  of  very  considerable  height.  The 
study  of  the  modifying  and  intensifying  effects  of  tide- 
currents  on  the  waves  of  the  sea  seems  to  have  been 
entirely  neglected  in  the  late  discussions  regarding  the 
merits  of  vertical  and  shiping  walls,  which  will  be  re- 
ferred to  in  another  section  of  this  article. 

From  careful  inquiries,  as  well  as  from  actual  per- 
sonal experience,  of  such  formidable  breaking  waters 
as  the  Koar  of  Duncansbay,  and  the  Merry  .Men  of 
Mey  in  the  I'entland  Kirtli,  and  several  others,  wo  are 
of  opinion  that  the  true  cau.so  is  the  firell  of  the  tea  en- 
counleritiij  a  tiilnl  current  runnimj  in  a  direction  more  or 
let.i  oppoted  to  thai  of  the  irarrt.  While  it  is  obvious 
that  two  rapid  ticles  may  meet  each  other  without  uiiv 
clangorous  efl'ects,  it  is  also  quite  true  that  when  two 
tides  meet  each  other  in  a  rough  sea,  as  in  coming  round 
such  islands  as  Stroma  or  Swona  in  the  I'entland  Firth, 
the  eilect  of  their  union  being  to  increase  the  current 
at  that  place,  there  will  be  pro<luced  a  highly  danger- 
ous sea  J  but  the  fact  of  their  meeting,  though  calcii- 
lated  to  aggravate,  is  not,  wo  think,  the  primary  cause. 
The  races  which  occur  in  open  seas,  as,  for  instance, 
olV  headlands  and  turning-points  of  the  coast,  are  cer- 
tain  jKirtions  of  those  seas  in  which  the  waves  break  to 
a  greater  or  less  extent,  although  the  water  may  lie 
very  deep,  and  there  nniy  be  no  wind  at  the  time.  At 
all  such  places  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  r,i|>|{| 
tides.  The  roosts  on  the  west  coast  of  (trkiiey  cir  cif 
the  IViit' ind  Firth,  for  example,  are  w  irst  witli  ilth 
tides  and  trentirli/  swidls,  because  the  .Ml.'.ntic  swell  ciiid 
current  of  ebli  are  opposed.  Tlio.se  again  cui  the  east 
coast  are  worst  with  flood  tides  and  <ii.i  rrli/  swells  froni 
a  similar  cause.  Thus  at  the  east  encl  of  the  rent- 
land  Firth  the  Hoar  of  Duncansbay  is  well  known  to 
rage  with  easterly  swells  and  a  IhHid  tide;  whereas,  at 
the  west  end  of  the  s.inie  lirtli,  the  Merry  .Men  cif  Mcv 
are  ecjually  well  known  lo  be  worst  with  ebb  tide  and 
a  westerly  swell,  at  which  time  no  boat  could  cuter 
tlieiii  witliout  the  risk  of  being  overturned.  The  claii- 
gercitis  surf  which  exists  at  the  mouths  of  some  rJMTs 
is,  we  believe,  not  solcdv  clue  to  the  want  of  clc(i(li  at 
the  bar,  but  also  to  the  meeting  of  the  outwanl  cur- 
rent with  the  wave-    'f  the  sea. 

When  a  swell  eiuounters  a  rapid  opposing  current, 
the  onward  motion  of  the  waves  seems  to  be  arrested, 
and  their  width  beccimccs  Nisilily  decn-ased.  Iheygct 
higher  and  steeper,  crest,  and  at  last  break,  soiii  liinis 
.'cry  partially,  and  at  other  times  almost  us  thev  wcmld 
on  a  shelving  lieach.  It  appears  to  us  |H>ssilile  that 
several  waves  may  ultimately  ccimliinc  in  such  ells. 
tiirbed  waters  into  one  mountainous  billotv  ;  lor  tlie 
wave  that  has  partially  broken  may  have  its  c>ii»aril 
molion  so  much  che  ked  as  to  allow  the  wave  behiiul  to 
overtake  it ,  and  having  thus  coalesced,  they  niav .  as  one 
largo  wave,  aci|uirc>  a  superior  velocity,  so  as  to  over- 
take tliose  in  front  and  be  further  atignic  cited  by  the  uni- 
on of  other  waves  which  have  rclleeted  I'roiu  the  sliiiri'. 

It  is  to  this  cause  we  ire  inclined  to  refer  sue  li  uim- 
il'Tlul  ed'ects  Us  that  to  wide  h  wic  have  already  alluileil, 
where  blocks  of  it  tons'  weight  were  cpiarriecl  out  nt  I  lie 
solid  rot  k  at  an  •devalion  of  S.>  feet  above  the  sea. 
Were  such  violent  action  conimon  to  all  the  sjicires  of 
the  (icrman  Ocean,  instead  of  being  re-trii  ted  to  mio 
or  two   siuiilar  places,  half   of  the   eastern  boa-|K)rl 
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towns  in  England  would,  williotit  nny  dnubt,  lie  wanhcd 
into  tlie  sea  dnrin);  tlio  flint  stormy  winter.  As  a 
furtlier  proof  of  the  great  effect  of  tlio  tides  in  exns- 
]ieriiting  tlio  waves,  we  may  mention  that  the  time 
when  most  damage  is  done  to  sea-worits  which  are  in 
toloralily  deep  water,  is  from  one  to  two  luiura  before 
and  after  iilgh  water,  which  nearly  corrps])onds  to  the 
time  when  the  tide  runs  strongest  outside.  Wo  have 
foimd  this  to  hold  true  at  manj'  different  parts  of  the 
I'jiglish  const,  and  refer  to  one  wuU-marke<l  instance. 
At  Peterhead  harhor,  which  projects  prominently  into 
the  sea  on  an  isthmus,  the  tides,  at  Ixit  a  short  distance 
seaward  of  the  harbor,  run  very  rapidly.  (In  the  10th 
iif  .lanuarj-,  1819,  there  wan  a  very  heavy  sea,  and  a 
innvd  of  people  were  down,  alwmt  liro  hoiir.i  before 
hij/h  iniler,  helping  to  seouro  the  whalers  and  other 
vessels  in  tlio  harbor,  when  three  successive  waves 
carried  away  !115  feet  of  a  liulwark,  foumled  Oj  feet 
iiliovc  high-water  springs,  which  had  stood  for  nnmy 
years.  One  pitoo  of  this  wall,  weighing  1,'t  tons,  was 
moved  fiO  feet.  After  this  outbreak  of  tho  sea  the 
waves  liecamo  more  moderate,  imtil  alioiit  tini  kour.i 
iij'tir  hifih  irnler,  liy  which  time  the  large  whalers  had 
taken  the  ground,  when  other  threu  enormous  waves 
iigain  swept  over  the  harlnir,  submerging  tho  qua;  s  to 
the  depth  of  from  fi  to  7  feet  of  solid  water,  by  whidi 
Hi  people  were  drowned.  These  waves  tilled  the  har- 
lior  to  such  a  depth  as  to  set  all  the  whalers  afloat 
ngain,  and  they  cimtiniied  so  for  several  minutes,  until 
the  excess  of  water  had  run  out  through  the  harlior 
mouth.  These  gigantic  waves  were,  in  our  opinion, 
clearly  the  result  of  some  su<h  action  as  has  licen 
ittempted  to  be  described.  We  should  not  have  dwelt 
at  s'lch  length  on  this  subject  were  it  not  that  we 
inllilit  again  refer  to  tho  facts  when  we  iMioie  to  treat 
uf  tho  sulyect  of  vertli'al  and  sloping  walls  for  har- 
iKirs  of  refuge,  where  it  in  of  importanci-  to  show  that 
I'ven  in  tlio  deepest  water,  the  waves  arc  not  purely 
(isoiliatory,  but  that  wherever  there  is  a  tide-way  the 
waves  will  nH)rc  or  less  partake  <if  tlie  (pialities  of 
waves  of  translation. 

lliliiliiiti  betireen  heip'il  iif  irnrm  ami  ihpl/i  of  inilii: 
.\nol her  circumstance  affecting  tlie  exposure  of  any 
marine  work  is  the  ilepth  of  water  in  fmiit  of  it.  I'lie 
j;reat  iiiountaiiioiis  billows  so  commonly  met  with  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  can  not  bo  generated  iu  the  slial- 
livwcr  waters  of  the  (ierman  Ocean,  unless  perhaps  iu 
siiih  (ic^'uliarcirciinistanccs  as  have  just  lieen  adverted 
t(i.  It  becomes,  thcret'ore,  of  great  coiisei|ueiice  to 
iinccrtain  tho  maximum  iwssible  wave  iu  a  given  depth 
of  water. 

Mr.  .Scott  liussell,  whose  observations  on  what  may 
lie  (mIIciI  tho  marine  branch  of  hydrodynamics  are  of 
such  great  value,  has  stateil  that  if  waves  be  propa- 
jjiiti'il  in  a  ihaniiel  whose  deptli  diminishes  unitoniily, 
tho  waves  will  break  when  tlieir  height  above  the  sur- 
face <if  the  level  lluiil  becianes  ecpial  to  tlie  depth  at 
the  lioltoui  beliiw  the  sin  face  (p.  I'.'.'!  Ill  it.  .I.M.ic.  h'fp. 
.)«  jl'iic.s").  Tlii^  -t  itcuicnl,  the  ineaiiing  uf  which 
seems  doubtful,  Mi.  liussell  elsmvhere  (/«.</(>.  )'ii\ 
/.'hi/.,  p.  I;iil),  di'tlne^*  lliiis;  "The  aiitlnir  has  never 
nnliicil  a  wave  so  much  iis  1(1  feet  high  in  ID  feci  uf 
Wilier,  nor  so  much  as  ■_'()  fed  high  In  ".'0  feet  water, 
iiHi' .ill  feet  high  in  .'>  fathmiis  water;  but  he  hai  seen 
>i;i\es  approach  very  nearly  to  IIkpsc  limits."  It  is 
|iresuiiied  that  the  datum  here  refcrroil  to  is  the  mean 
l'\A  of  III"  surface  of  tile  si'a.  Wi'  have  hail  no  op- 
|«>iliiiiitie-(  of  verifying  these  obiervationi ;  but  as  the 
Milijeet  is  very  iiiiportiint  -beiaiise  tlie  depth  of  water 
ia  fniiit  of  a  wurk  may  be  said  to  lie  the  ruling  ele- 
iihtil  which  determines  the  ainolint  of  force  wliieb  it 
lias  1  <  res|.<t.  wliMte\er  lie  the  linn  iif  niaxiuuim  expo- 
-iin  -we  shall  simply  state  what  has  come  within  our 
(iwii  Knowledge  and  (ibservatiim.  We  have  repcal- 
iilly  seen  at  dllVercnt  parts  of  the  coast  lueaking 
waves  (if  from  t  to  .'i  feet,  measuring  from  lidllnw  to 
irei.t,  in  from  7  feet  H  inches  to  lo  or  11  feet  "f  water, 


measuring  fVom  the  bottom  up  to  the  mean  level ;  and 
on  one  occasion  wo  were  told  of  waves  which  were  es- 
timated at  9J  feet  In  1H  feet  water.  It  must,  however, 
l>e  borne  in  mind  that  these  observations,  and  we  con- 
ceive also  those  of  Mr.  liussell,  apply  only  to  common 
waves  of  the  sen,  or  those  short,  steep,  and  snperlicial 
waves  which  are  duo  to  an  existing  wind,  and  not  to 
the  ground  swells  which  are  almost  constantly  to  he 
found  in  tho  open  ocean,  and  which  may  be  tho  result 
of  former  gales,  or  are  tho  telegraph,  us  Mr.  Kussell 
terms  them,  of  those  which  are  yet  to  come. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  would  appear  that  in 
most  cases  the  heaviest  waves  should  assail  any  tide- 
work  at  high  water.  This,  however,  as  mentioneil  in 
the  last  section,  is  not  always  the  case,  the  greatest 
ihimage  being  often  found  to  occur  at  the  time  when 
the  tide  runs  strongest.  Mr.  Leslie  found  that  tho 
Arbroath  Harbor-works  were  In  general  less  severely 
tried  by  tho  very  heaviest  waves  than  by  a  class  of 
waves  somewhat  smaller  than  these,  owing  to  the  out- 
Iving  rocks,  which,  from  the  small  depth  over  them, 
had  the  effect  of  Iripplnr/  up  the  heavier  seas,  and 
thus  destroying  them  before  they  reached  the  harbor, 
while  the  depth  was  sntlicient  to  allow  the  smaller 
waves  to  pass  ofer  the  shoals  unbroken.  In  some 
cases  of  severe  exiiosiire  tho  waves  might  to  some  ex- 
tent bo  reduced  by  dropping  very  largo  s.ones  outside 
of  tlie  harbor,  so  as,  by  forming  an  artiflcial  shoal,  to 
c;aiso  them  to  crest  ami  break.  One  great  dillicnlty 
connected  with  the  subject  of  the  generation  of  waves 
still  remains  unsolved,  viz.  : — What  are  the  minimum 
line  of  exposure  and  area  of  sea  which  are  compatible 
with  the  existence  of  a  ground  swell  ?  This  question, 
wo  fear,  can  not  be  answered  in  tho  present  state  of 
our  knowledge. 

Deep  W'liter  //Mc/Kiri.^Ilarliors  of  refuge  are  distin- 
guished from  tidal  harbors  mainly  by  the  superior 
depth  of  water  which  they  possess,  and  the  larger  area 
which  they  inclose.  The  requisites  are  shelter  during 
storms,  and  easy  access  for  shipping  at  any  time  of 
tide.  There  has  been  much  discussion  as  to  whether 
piers  for  harbors  of  refuge  should  be  rirliriil  or  .iliipiiiij. 
Col.  tloiies,  IM'..,  has  especially  advocated  the  superior 
merits  of  the  vertical  wall ;  and  the  discussions  on  his 
plan  at  the  Institutinn  of  t'ivil  ICngineers,  and  the  able 
protest  by  .Sir  Howard  Hoiiglas,  will  be  found,  from 
their  interest  and  importance,  to  merit  a  careful  pern- 
sal. 

Tho  principle  which  is  asserted  is,  that  oceanic  waves 
in  deep  water  are  purely  oscillatory,  and  would  occa- 
sion no  impact  against  vertical  barriers,  which  would  be 
the  must  eligible,  as  they  wmild  (inly  have  to  encounter 
the  simple  hydrostatic  pressure  due  to  the  height  of 
tlie  approaching  billdw,  and  wmild  rellcct  the  waves 
witlidut  ciiiising  them  to  brcali.  Were  it  even  nilinit- 
ted  that  the  waves  were  purely  oscill.itory,  and  were 
reiiec^ed  by  a  vertical  barrier,  would  no  furcc,  it  may 
be  asked,  be  expended  when  the  niolioii  of  the  piirtl- 
cles  was  reversed  ?  The  rcllection  of  a  wave  is  cipiiva- 
lent  to  the  nearly  instantaneous  creation  of  a  wave  in 
j  the  opposite  dii-cction,  for  which  ft  very  considerable 
I  force  must  surely  be  rcipiired. 

We  believe,  however,  that  from  the  elVcct  of  tide 
!  currents,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  and  |ier- 
hiips  ti'diii  other  i  aiises  whoso  action  seems  to  li  ivo 
I  been  dvcrlddlicd  by  the  advocates  of  the  upright  wall, 
j  any  form  of  barrier,  in  whatever  depth  it  may  have 
,  been  erected,  musl  be  oi casionally  subjecteil  td  heavy 
I  impact.      We  cuncelve  that  the  possibiUly   of  waves 
I  of  translation   being  generated   in  the  deepest   water 
j  has  been  already  esfaldlslied,  if  we  succeeded  in  satis- 
fying the   reader  of  the  truth  of  the  f(dlowing  asser- 
tions ;-/■'(/■«/,  That  waves  break  In  deep  water  during 
calm  weather  i  a  fact  which  is  apparent  to  the  eye,  and 
familiar  tn  all  sailors:  and,  s. ciiik/Zv,  and  negitlvely, 
That  til  leeward  of  those  races  or  portions  df  broken 
'  water,   which  certalnlv  do  not   rellcct  the   iiKcmlni' 
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waves,  there  is  comparatively  gaiooth  water  both  at 
sea  and  on  the  adjoining  shorea,  until  such  time  a«  the 
strength  of  the  tide  is  exhausted,  and  the  roost  has  dis- 
appeared, when  violent  action  is  again  fully  mani- 
fested. 

It  may  be  argued  that  these  are  extreme  coses,  and 
that  suoh  high  velocitios  in  the  current  of  the  tide  are 
seldom  met  with.  This  ol)^ction  has,  nu  doubt,  truth 
in  it ;  but  still  the  tendency  is  shown,  and  though  the 
velocities  may  Iw  less  in  other  quarters,  there  may 
yet  be  quite  enough  to  destroy  the  condition  of  alaifrnt- 
tion  which  the  oscillatory  theory  assumes.  The  break- 
ing of  waves  at  sea,  and  the  existence  of  races,  seem 
to  prove  beyond  question  that  waves  of  translation 
are  possible  in  the  deepest  water.  Is  it  not  also  a 
probable  case  that  waves  which  have  been  reHected  by 
a  vertical  wall,  and  have  (irrespective  of  the  question  of 
tide  currents)  combined  with  the  advancing  waves  may 
then  iMiCome  waves  of  translation,  possessing  all  the  ele- 
ments which  endanger  the  stability  of  a  sea-work  ?  Or, 
again,  how  much  more  damage  would  result  to  a  vertical 
wall  than  to  a  slope  of  loose  stones,  from  the  sinking  of 
the  foundations,  or  from  their  getting  underwashed  by 
the  reaction  of  the  waves  ?  It  therefore  appears  that 
the  method  generally  resorted  to  of  forming  deep  water 
harl)ors  of  masses  of  rubble  stone  with  long  slopes,  so 
as  to  form  an  artifiriul  beaoh  for  the  waves  to  spend 
on,  is,  in  most  circumstances,  the  licst  and  cheapest 
kind  of  construction.  We  inclinn,  however,  to  the 
adoption  of  an  upright  wall,  founded  on  the  rubble  as 
a  basis  (similnr  to  that  at  Cherbourg,  almut  to  be  de- 
scribed), in  preference  to  long  paved  slopes,  as  there 
is  always  ex|)eripnced  a  great  difficulty  in  founding  the 
toe  of  such  talus  walls  among  the  loose  rubble.  When 
pitched  slopen  are  adopted,  great  Itenelit  will  be  found 
to  accrue  from  leaving  at  the  Iwttom  or  toe  of  the 
slope  a  wide  foreshore.  Muvh,  however,  depends  on 
local  peculiarities  in  selecting  the  l)est  design  for  any 
work  ;  and  the  nature  of  the  Imttora  is  all-important. 
Where  the  liottom  is  soft,  a  vertical  wall  can  hardly, 
if  ever,  l>e  attempted. 

In  making  these  remarks,  we  must  not  be  under- 
stood as  condemning  the  adoption  .1  vertical  walls  in 
cases  where  the  foundation  is  giMMl.  All  that  wo  as- 
sert is  the  opinion,  that  waves  of  translation  do  exist 
in  deep  water,  and,  therefore,  that  harliors  of  refuge 
will  prove  failures  unless  they  are  built  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  resUt  the  impact  of  those  waves  of  tninsla- 
tion.  The  Cherbourg  breakwater  has  l>ecn  often 
referred  to  as  a  successful  instance  of  the  application 
of  a  vorticul  wall,  and  has  l>een  contrasted  with  the 
Plymouth  breakwater,  which  has  a  lung  slo|>e.  Itut 
this  appeal  is  quite  fallacious,  as  the  prolile  of  that 
work  \*,  as  already  hinted,  of  a  com|M>site  charactei', 
consisting  of  a  talus  wall  sloping  at  the  rate  of  10  hori- 
xontal  to  one  per|>endicular,  sunnounte<l  by  a  plumb 
wall ;  so  that  whatever  merit  miiy  (>«  siip|Kised  to  Ite- 
long  to  the  vertical  profile  is  entirely  nullilied  at  Cher- 
bourg by  the  strung  talus  wall  in  front,  on  which  the 
violence  of  the  waves  is  miu-h  broken.  Moreover, 
the  heaviest  waves  at  CherlH>urg  come  from  the 
nnrtb-west,  and  do  not  assail  the  breakwater  at  right- 
angles  to  its  direction,  but  come  more  nearly  mil  on  to 
the  work,  so  as  to  a  great  extent  to  run  along  theouter 
wall.  The  north-west  waves  are  pro|>agatrd  fruni  the  | 
Atlantic,  while  the  waves  which  ore  most  trying  t4> 
the  work  come  fnmi  the  north,  in  which  direction  tlie 
line  of  exposure  Is  only  alwiut  21  leagues.  These  facts 
we  obt.'dned  during  a  recent  visit  to  <  Uierlwurg,  under- 
taken fur  the  s|ieoial  pur|M)S«  of  ascertaining  the  phys- 
ical cliamcteristics  of  the  pla(».  The  attempt  to  make 
out  a  parallelism  bet  ween  I'lymouth,  which  faces  the 
AtlHiitin  directly,  and  ('herltuurg,  which  is  compar- 
■tiv<  ly  land-lwked,  cjui  not.  In  our  opinion,  stand  the 
test  of  a  candid  Inquiry. 

OtSer  com|url«otts  may  Iw  referriMl  to  which  have 
liMB  advanced  on  equally  untenable  g^)unds.     Thus, 


tk3  old  pier  of  Dunleary,  which  is  vertical,  and  has 
stood  well,  has  been  compared  with  the  talus  walls  of 
Kingstown  harbor,  which  now  protect  Dunleaiy,  and 
whioh  have  often  received  much  damage.  The  all- 
important  element  of  depth  of  water  has  been  in  this  in- 
stance entirel}-  overlooked ;  for  at  Kingstown  there  is  a 
depth  of  27  feet,  while  Dunleary  is  all  but  dry.  An  able 
writer<on  the  same  quettio  vexata,  in  comparing  differ- 
ent sea  walls  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  has,  in  like  man- 
ner, not  sufficiently  adverted  to  the  great  differences 
in  the  depths  opposite  the  works  to  which  he  refers. 

An  important  advantage  of  the  sloping  wall  is  the 
small  resistance  which  it  oflfers  to  the  impinging  wave 
but  it  should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  weight 
resting  on  the  face  stones  in  a  talus  wall  is  decreased 
in  proportion  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  the  slope. 
If  we  suppose  the  waves  which  assail  a  sloping  wall 
to  act  in  the  horizontal  plane,  their  direct  impulse 
when  resolved  into  tbo  force  acting  at  right  angles  tu  the 
sloping  surface  of  the  talus  wall,  will  be  propurtinnul 
to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence.  The  effective  force 
when  estimated  in  the  horizontal  plane,  will  be  prouur- 
tional  to  the  square  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence. 
But  if  we  assume  the  motion  of  the  impinging  parti- 
cles to  be  horizontal,  the  number  of  them  which  will 
be  intercepted  by  the  sloping  surface  will  be  also  re- 
duced in  the  ratio  of  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence 
or  of  elevation  of  the  talus  wall.  Hence  the  tendency  uf 
the  waves  to  produce  horizontal  displacement  of  the 
wall,  on  the  assumption  that  the  direction  of  the  im- 
pinging ]>artlclcs  is  horizontal,  will  be  proportional  to 
the  cube  of  the  sine  of  angle  of  elevation  of  the  wall. 

If  it  further  happens  that  there  is  obliquity  uf  action 
in  the  azimuthal  as  well  as  in  the  vertical  plane  arisini' 
from  the  relative  direction  of  the  pier  and  of  the  waves 
there  will  be  another  similar  reduction  in  the  ratio  of 
the  squares  or  cubes  of  the  angle  of  Incidence  accord- 
ing OR  the  force  is  resolved  into  that  at  right  angles  to 
the  line  of  the  pier,  or  to  that  of  tho  direction  ofthe  waves. 

I^t  ^  =  vertical  angle  of  Incidence  or  nnglu  of  ele- 
vation of  wall ; 
^'  -^  azimuthal  angle  of  incidence ; 
y  =:  horizontal  force  exerted  on  unit  of  surface 
at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  harbur  wall ; 
k  =  height  of  greatest  assailing  waves  ; 
/(*.  h  (sin  ^  sin  ifiY- 

The  above  expression  assigns,  we  think,  too  great 
a  reduction,  as  the  motion  of  the  particles  may  nut  Iw 
horizontal,  and  no  account  is  taken  of  the  etrects  of 
friction  against  tho  rough  surface  of  tbe  niasonrv. 
Kx|>criincnts  are  therefore  wanting  to  dutcrniinc  the 
cunHtunt  for  correcting  tho  theoretical  results  due  to 
tliis  expression. 

Parabolic  l'r<ifili'- — Mr.  Scott  Unssell  reconuiiends 
tho  ]Hirabolic  curve  as  that  I>e8t  suited  for  the  (irotile 
'  here  the  object  is  to  brfoJc  the  waves,  and  not  to  re- 
flect them,  OS  Is  the  case  in  sloping  break  wiitors.  '\'\m 
curve  possesses,  according  to  Mr.  Kusscll,  the  ailviiii- 
tages  uf  su|ierior  strength,  of  economy  in  the  mute- 
rials,  of  brea'iing  the  wave  curly,  and  of  coii.iiiiiini: 
an  uniform  artion  over  the  longest  iicriml  cjf  tiuie. 
When  the  tide  Is  low,  tint  toe  of  tlic  sI(i|ju,  whiih 
springs  out  uf  the  foreshore  anil  funiis  tho  vertex  uf 
the  pural>uhi,  wuuld,  we  fear,  lie  found  nitlier  weiik, 
and  |icrliaps  ditllcult  to  form.  On  the  whole,  we 
rather  incline  in  sucli  cases  simply  to  throw  in  the 
nwterinis,  and  to  allow  the  sea  to  form  is  own  slope. 

According  to  Sir  .lohn  Uennie  {Acrniwl  of  I'li/moiilli 
Jlryakimlor),  rubl)ln  bruakwutors  with  s1u|h"<  formeil 
at  tho  angle  of  reposi',  were  adopted  by  the  Oreeks  in 
the  nudes  of  Tyro  and  Carthage,  and  by  the  Koniiinx 
at  Athens  and  llallcarnussus.  The  same  ilesi(;ii  vim 
also  followed  at  Venice,  (ieniui,  Uochelle,  llHrielmm. 
and  other  places.  In  this  kingdom  tho  first  example 
on  a  large  scale  which  we  find  Is  at  Howtli.  Kiui;s- 
town,  Ilolyhoa<l,  and  the  noble  breskwuter  nt  Ply- 
mouth, were  afterwanl  carried  out  on  tho  same  princi- 
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pit,  and  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  the  late  Mr. 
Kennie.  The  great  national  liarbors  of  refuge  at 
preaent  in  progress  in  Great  Britain,  according  to  Mr. 
Rendel's  designs,  at  Holyhead  and  Portland,  are  on  a 
similar  principle  ;  while  those  under  Messrs.  Wallcer, 
Burgess,  and  Cooper,  at  Dorer,  Aldemey,  and  Jersey, 
aro  more  nearly  vertical. 

Fomu  n/  WalU  for  Tidtd  Harbori.— Haying  now- 
considered  tlie  few  facts  of  which  we  are  in  possession, 
regarding  the  disputed  nature  of  the  impulse  of  the 
waves  in  deep  waters,  we  shall  direct  the  reader's  at- 
tention to  their  effects  in  shallow  water.  Those  in 
deep  water  were  chiefly  whole  waves,  and  regarded  by 
many  as  being  purely  oscilUtory,  while  those  in  shoal 
waters  are  breaking  waves,  and  therefore  regarded  by 
all  as  waves  of  translation.  We  have  hitherto  been 
considering  breakwaters  erected  in  deep  water,  and 
which  were  constantly  exposed  to  the  waves ;  we  now 
torn  to  piers  and  sea-walls  which  are  placed  within  the 
range  of  the  surf,  and  which  are  exposed  to  its  force 
for  a  limited  period  only,  being  sometimes  left  nearly, 
or  altogether  dry  by  the  receding  tide. 

The  impulse  of  the  waves  against  a  sea-wall  or  pier 
may  lie  resolved  practically  into  four  directions  : — 1st. 
The  direct  horizontal  force"  which  tends  to  shake  loose, 
or  carry  before  it,  the  blocks  of  which  the  opposing 
masonrj'  consists.  This  force  may  also  blow  up  the 
pitching,  or  overturn  the  inner  or  quay-wall  by  con- 
densing the  air,  or  pressing  upon  the  water  which 
occupies  the  interstices  of  the  rubble.  We  know  two 
cases  in  the  German  Ocean  where,  in  consequence  of 
want  of  width  in  the  pier,  coupled,  in  one  instance, 
with  insufficient  workmanship,  the  inner  or  quay-walls 
were  observed  lirst  to  bulge  and  fall,  before  the  sea- 
wall was  injured.  One  of  these  piers  measured  2C 
feet  4  inches,  and  the  other  24  feet,  on  the  roadway. 
2(1.  The  vertical  upward  force  which  may  act  on  any 
projecting  stone  or  protuberance.  8d.  The  vertical 
downward  force  of  the  water  whicii  results  either  from 
the  wave  breaking  upon  tlie  toe  of  a  talus  wall,  or 
from  the  wave  passing  over  the  parapet,  and  falling 
upon  the  pitching  beliind,  so  as  to  plow  it  up.  4th. 
The  baek-drauffkf,  which  tends  liy  reaction  from  the 
wall  to  plow  up  the  soft  bottom,  and  thus  to  under- 
mine the  lower  coursus  of  the  work,  or  perhaps  by 
ttictlon  to  pull  out  the  face-work.  We  may  conclude 
from  the  above,  that  the  points  which  require  to  be 
carefully  attended  to  arc — Ist.  The  contour  and  qual- 
ity of  masonry  of  the  wall  itself;  2d.  Tlie  parapet, 
which,  if  not  of  sufficient  height,  or  built  in  a  proper 
direction,  leads  to  damage  in  the  pitching  behind  it ; 
and  3d.  The  foundation-courses,  in  the  design  and 
conntriiction  of  whic'.:,  if  .limilar  procuntions  be  not  at- 
tended to,  underwashing  of  the  liottoni  may  in  some 
situations  take  place,  so  as  to  leave  the  lowest  courses 
witlvMit  prote<'tion. 

We  shall  in  the  first  place  consider  how  far  these 
remarks  ore  applicalde  where  the  bottom  is  solid  rock. 
Such  a  BupiHMition  atIII  render  unnecessary  any  pre- 
cautions arising  from  the  wasting  o(  the  iHittcmi.  and, 
cirlerli  puribnt,  there  does  not  sc"m  to  lie  any  reason 
for  preferring  a  talus  to  a  vertical  wall.  The  question 
of  preference  in  sucli  a  case  will  in  the  main  depend 
U|)(m  the  kind  of  material  which  can  lie  obtained. 
Sliould  the  stone  lie  scarce  or  costly,  and  the  quality 
surli  as  to  wiimmt  the  intnNluction  of  masonry  of  tho 
best  description,  the  vertical  wall  may  li«  found  to  be 
the  most  economical.  Where  freestone  is  to  be  used, 
it  U  not  only  deslralde  that  it  should  lie  got  in  large 
Mocks,  but  that  the  face  stones  should  possess  con- id- 
enilile'  hardness.  This  precaution  is  particularly  nec- 
essary in  selecting  the  stones,  for  the  lower  courses, 
and  eH|iecially  where  the  beach  consists  of  hard  gravel. 
I'or  the  same  reason,  it  is  highly  im|Mirtant  that  all 
stones  which  aro  subject  to  decay  from  atmospheric  in- 
fluence should  be  either  entirely  rejected  or  assembled 
in  the  up|ior  courses  of  the  parapet. 


Where  the  materiab  are  abundaaik,  but  of  an  am 
workable  nature,  a  long  talua  wall  will  «^enlly  be 
found  most  economical.  For  such  walls  the  rate  of  slope 
must  dejiend  very  much  upon  the  exposure  of  the 
place,  and  upon  the  plentif ulness  of  rubble-stone  heart- 
ing. The  easily-dressed  and  naturally  dat-bedded 
materials,  which  the  stratified  rocks  of  the  secondary 
formation  ver}'  often  furnish,  are  especially  applicable 
for  the  construction  of  vertical  walls;  while  the  un- 
couth blocks  of  the  primary-  and  igneous  formations 
are  better  suited  for  talus  walls.  Such  rocks  as  gne- 
iss, the  schists,  basalts,  greenstones,  amj'gdaloids,  and 
the  tougher  kinds  of  granite,  are  best  fitted  for  this 
purpose.  With  some  of  those  rocks  the  angularity  of 
the  pieces,  and  the  excessive  difficulty  of  dressing, 
render  it  necessary  to  assemble  them  without  almost 
any  alteration  of  their  shape,  by  an  adaptation  of  their 
salient  and  re-entrant  angles,  so  as  to  make  a  kind  of 
random  rubble  face-work.  In  this  kind  of  work, 
mortar  is  very  seldom  employed.  The  parapet  gen- 
erally consists  of  squared  masonr}',  surmounted  by  a 
heavy  cope,  and  it  should  in  every  case  be  set  in  good 
lime  mortar. 

Where  the  materials  are  light  and  of  small  sizes  it 
is  desirable  to  equalize  the  action  of  the  sea  over  the 
whole  work,  and  not  to  concentrate  it  against  any  par- 
ticular place.  Mr.  Kussell  states  that  the  cycloidal 
form  was  recommended  for  this  purpose  by  Franz 
Gerstner,  of  Bohemia.  The  only  instance  with  which 
we  are  acquainted  of  the  adoption  of  this  curve  was  iri 
a  sea-wall  erected  at  Trinity,  near  Edinburg,  by  the 
late  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson,  in  1822.  It  has  been  al- 
ready stated  that  irrespective  of  the  quality  of  the 
masonry,  the  two  points  in  the  structure  which  aro 
weak  or  dangerous  are  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  wall. 
With  a  rocky  bottom  the  risk  of  failure  at  the  founda- 
tions is  removed ;  on  the  other  hand,  where  the  shore 
consists  of  rotten  rock,  moving  shingle,  or  sand,  it  is 
obvious  that  provision  must  be  mado  for  both  those 
sources  of  evil.  In  fact,  if  we  consult  the  histor}'  of 
our  harbors,  we  shall  find  that  by  far  the  most  fre- 
quent cause  of  damage  is  the  reaction  of  the  sea 
against  the  shore. 

The  general  slope  of  a  fragmentary  beach  must  de- 
pend upon  the  size  and  nature  of  the  particles  and  the 
force  of  the  sea.  Tho  dissimilarity  between  the  slopes 
of  a  beach  near  the  levels  of  high  and  low  water,  ari- 
ses from  a  decrease  in  the  force  of  the  waves,  owing 
to  thei  r  lieing  broken  before  they  reach  the  high- water 
mark.  Tho  great  object,  therefore,  is  to  design  the 
profile  of  our  wall  so  as  to  alter  as  little  ns  possible 
the  symmetry  of  the  l>each.  Where  isolated  rocks  or 
large  boulders  are  seen  projecting  aliovc  the  surface  of 
a  sandy  liearh,  there  will  generally  be  fonnod  around 
them  hollows,  corresponding  in  depth  to  the  kind  of 
obstruction  wb'jh  the  rocks  present.  The  principal 
|H>int  in  the  design,  therefore,  must  lie  to  avoid  great  and 
sudden  obstructions  tu  the  movement  of  the  water.  The 
best  form  which  could  be  adopted  in  any  situation  would 
of  course  be  the  same  ns  the  cross  section  of  tho  bench 
itself,  but  this  would  answer  no  possible  piiriKise  ;  and, 
as  the  wall  is  to  consist  of  heavy  blocks  of  stone  in- 
stead of  minute  particles  of  sand,  it  is  clear  that  a 
much  steejKir  slope  may  be  adopted  than  tlir  profile  of 
nmterrancy  of  the  coast,  provided  the  lower  jiart  of 
the  slope  bo  flattened  out  so  as  to  ire  <';  the  sand  at 
a  low  angle.  The  action  of  Vuiwnrk  is  to  arrest 
the  waves  before  they  reach  tho  general  high-water 
mark,  and  to  change  the  horizontal  motion  of  the  fluid 
particles  to  the  vortical  plane,  or  to  compel  the  waves 
to  destroy  themselves  on  an  artilicial  beach  consisting 
<if  heavy  stones.  To  prevent  underwashing,  the  two 
following  requisites  should  therefore  be  ns  fur  as  pos- 
sible secured : — 1st.  The  foundation  courses  or  bot- 
tiim  of  the  wall  should  rise  at  n  ver}'  small  angle  with 
the  boach,  so  that  their  top  surfaces  may  bo  coincident 
with  the  profile  of  conservation  of  that  portion  of  the 
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1)Mch  out  of  which  the  wall  springs ;  2d.  The  outline 
of  the  wall  should  be  such  as  to  allow  the  wave  to  paH 
onward  without  any  sudd«n  check  till  it  shall  have 
reached  the  strongest  part  of  the  wall,  which  should 
lie  as  far  from  the  foundation  as  possible. 

Those  two  requisites  show  clearly  how  inapplicable 
a  vertical  wall  must  in  most  cases  he  fur  a  sandy  beach. 
Instead  of  altering  the  direction  of  the  wave  at  n  dis- 
tance from  its  foundation,  the  whole  charge  is  produced 
at  thnt  very  point ;  and  unless  the  wall  be  founded  at 
a  grp.at  depth,  Its  destruction  is  all  but  certain.  Where 
the  materials  are  costly,  but  admit  of  being  easily 
dressed,  we  are  disposed  to  thinli  that  a  horizontal,  or 
nearly  horizontal,  wall,  connected  with  a  vertical  one 
by  a  quadrant  of  a  circle,  may  lie  found  suitable. 
Such  a  form  will  prevent,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
the  danger  of  reaction,  by  causing  an  alteration  in  the 
form  of  the  wave  at  that  part  where  the  wall  is  strong- 
est and  at  the  greatest  distance  from  the  toe  or  curb- 
course.  AVhere  the  materials  are  abundant  and  of  a 
rougher  nature,  a  cycloldal  wall,  with  vertical  and 
horizontal  tangents,  somewhat  similar  to  that  erected 
at  Trinity,  to  which  wo  have  already  rcfei7e<l,  may  he 
adopted  with  advantage. 

A  special  caution  may  not  \ye  out  of  place  regarding 
clayey  bottoms.  Many  are  opt  to  suppose  that  there 
can  Ite  no  better  foundation  than  clay  ;  and  it  is  indeed 
true  that  some  kinds  of  hord  clay  form  a  satisfactorj' 
subsoil.  But  there  are  otliers  of  a  softer  kind,  and  per- 
meated liy  randy  lieds,  which  are  extremely  treacher- 
ous. If  there  lie  the  slightest  dip  seaward,  there  is 
always  a  risk  of  uny  jier  that  may  be  built  on  such  a 
i>a*e  slipping  Imdlly  into  the  sea.  This  holds  es- 
pecially true  of  inland  locks,  where  the  sides  very 
often  slope  suddenly.  In  one  Instance,  the  particulars 
of  which  wc  got  on  the  spot  shortly  after  the  accident, 
•  pier  built  on  a  clayey  l)ench,  sloping  lielow  water  at 
the  rate  of  one  In  12J,  suddenly  began  to  move,  and 
after  two  hours  it  had  slipped  seaward  LW  feet,  and 
had  liy  thnt  time  descendc<l  InMlily  a  height  of  .14  feet, 
the  top  of  the  pier  being  then  no  less  than  23  feet  lie- 
low  low-water  spring  tides. 

Cnnnlnirtinn  of  ll,irbor».~Orxr  space  will  not  admit 
of  our  going  much  further  into  the  suliject  of  the  con- 
stniction  of  harUirs  than  the  few  remarks  we  have 
already  made.  A  knowledge  of  siuli  matters  nioy,  to 
souin  extent,  lie  acquired  by  a  careful  |ierusal  of  the 
published  histories  of  marine  works  ;  liut,  after  all,  it 
must  l)e  confesseil  that  the  nnly  valuable  teacher  in 
this  wide  pricticiil  field  is  txjxrtfnrr.  It  Is,  in  truth, 
impossilde  to  lay  down  any  general  rules  of  guidance 
as  to  m.ittcrs  of  this  kind.  All  that  can  Ijc  done  with- 
in our  space  l»  to  notice  very  briefly  some  of  the  more 
important  methinls  of  working.  And  first,  with  regard 
to  that  Invniuable  piece  of  app»ra>n<i,  the  dlving-tiell, 
we  would  refer  to  the  artidn  on  the  suliject  in  this 
work,  anil  to  .Smk atom's  Ammnt  n/ Hamti/ate  llnrliiv, 
published  in  17'.!1,  where  it  was  first  applied  by  him  to 
liarlwr  works.  The  dlvlng-belmet  Is  a  most  useful 
and  convenient  mo<lifiratiiin  of  the  diving-bell,  and  \» 
now  very  generally  employed. 

(»f  late  ye.irs,  the  use  of  hrlon  as  a  substitute  for 
hacking  has  liecn  intro<liiced.  This  artificial  concrete 
is  sometimes  used  in  enormiius  mai-ses.  We  have  seen 
at  ("herliourg  blocks  of  fiO  tons  prepared  In  boxes, 
whose  sides  and  t'lps  are  removed  after  the  concrete  ' 
has  set,  in  onler  to  lie  again  slniilarly  employed.  The 
pni|H)rtlon»  used  at  CherlKiurg  by  .M.  ijeliellle  were 
two  of  sand  or  fine  gravel  to  one  of  Pdrtlnnd  cement. 

We  may  also  mention  that  the  metliod  of  ns<enibling 
stones  on  their  edges,  instead  of  cm  their  lieds,  which 
formerly  was  in  use  in  some  idd  >*<('itttlsh  hadtors  and 
s<«a-walls,  us  at  St.  Ai.drews,  I'restonpani,  etc.,  de- 
jerves  to  be  more  generally  known  and  adnptcd  from 
Its  superior  strength. 

The  proposal  of  Mr.  Hremner,  of  Wlik,  for  putting 
la  the  foundations  of  low-water  piers  also  merits  no- 


tice. Mr.  Bremner  proposes  to  construct,  In  some  ad- 
joining place  of  shelter,  enormous  pontoons  of  timber 
on  which  the  under  parts  of  the  work  are  built,  and  afl 
terward  floated  to  the  desired  spot  in  favorable  weather 
and  carefuU}-  grounded.  Such  a  plan  might,  we  have 
no  doubt,  bo  found  economical  and  useful  in  some  situ- 
ations, 

Mr.  RendeFt  Method.— 'Mr.  Rendel  has  Introduced 
an  improved  method  of  assembling  the  pierrea  per- 
dues  or  rubble  used  in  the  construction  of  large  break- 
waters ;  this  method  he  employed  at  Millbuy  Pier,  near 
Plymouth,  in  1838,  In  a  depth  of  88  feet ;  and  he  is  at 
present  carrj-ing  out  the  same  principle  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  in  the  construction  of  the  breakwaters  at  Holy- 
head and  Portland.  The  improvement  consists  in  de- 
positing the  rough  materials  from  stagings  elevated  a 
considerable  height  above  high  water.  The  stones  are 
brought  on  the  staging  In  wagons,  through  the  bottoms 
of  which  they  are  discharged  into  the  sea.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  stagings  are  designed  is  thnt  of 
offering  the  smallest  possiblo  resistance  to  the  sea 
the  under-structure  consisting  of  nothing  more  than 
single  upright  piles,  there  being  only  one  line  of  piles 
for  each  roadway. 

Ilarbort  of  Refuge. — Mr.  Rendel  states  :  "  I  use  no 
timber  braces  of  any  kind,  as  those  ofler  more  resist- 
ance to  the  sea  than  strength  to  the  staging.  At  Port- 
land, England,  where  any  accident  would  lie  a  serious 
evil,  owing  to  our  employing  convicts  in  the  qunrrips, 
we  stay  the  piles  with  iron  guys,  fixed  to  Mitclioi's 
crew  moorings,  anil  also  truss  the  outer  piles  in  each 
row  with  iron  luds.  We  also  fix  the  piles  in  the 
ground  with  a  rew.  At  Holyhead,  however,  we 
only  attach  to  cai  li  pile  lioxes  filled  with  small  stones, 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  them  into  a  vertical  position 
and  use  no  stays  or  guys  of  any  kind.  The  super- 
structure consists  simply  of  liclks  of  timber,  with  rails 
laid  on  them  to  carry  the  wagons.  The  pdcs  are 
placed  In  rows  !)0  feet  apart ;  and  the  ease  and  certnintv 
with  which  the  staging  is  constructed  is  such  that  a 
length  of  ;'.0  feet,  including  the  screwing  in  of  the 
piles,  the  laying  down  of  the  roadways,  and  nil  minor 
works  necessary  to  make  theui  fit  to  carry  ttie  wngims, 
never  occupies  more  than  one  working  day  and  a  lialf, 
Olid  often  less.  The  length  of  the  piles  that  wo  are 
now  using  varies  from  H-4  to  iW)  feet,  the  depth  of  wa- 
ter  at  iHith  Holyhead  and  Portland  being  alinut  II 
fathoms. 

"  Of  the  strength  of  the  stage  you  may  judge  from 
its  carrying  on  each  roadway  as  much  as  three  wagons, 
weighing  in  the  gross  12  tons  each.  The  advantages 
of  the  staging  are  obvious.  It  contributes  greatlv  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  stouo,  it  makes  a  greater  Icnptli 
of  breakwater  to  bo  imder  construction  at  tho  same 
time,  and  it  enables  tlie  deposits  to  lie  carrieil  on  with- 
nut  interruption  alumst  iu  the  heaviest  weatliiT.  As 
an  instance  of  this,  I  niny  remark  that  my  rejiilmit  at 
I'lirtlund  informs  me  that  the  wagons  and  liirnmntivos 
were  engaged  yesterday  ot  «  time  when  such  a  sea  was 
running  that  large  boilies  of  nprny  were  tlinnvn  .'m  feet 
aUive  the  water-level.  As  a  pnmf  of  the  fai  ilitii-s 
which  the  stag.'  aft"iirds  for  ropidlty  of  i'oii*triiitlnn.  I 
shiiulil  state  that  we  have  depoHiteil  this  year  at  Holy- 
head, where  frie  labor  is  eni|iinycii,  nearly  l,(Hlii,M)i) 
tons  of  stones.  The  loss  fnini  ni  ciilent  to  thii  stiinc  is 
comparatively  small  on  its  (irst  cost,  and  when  spread 
over  the  cost  of  the  whole  work  It  is  o  mere  trille.  I 
tbiil  the  sea-slopes  are,  in  tho  ilcop  water  ami  cx|«.seil 
parts,  fniui  five  and  n  half  or  six  to  one  lietwcen  sis 
frit  above  high-water,  and  from  1".'  tn  15  belnw  lii»-. 
water,  from  which  pnlnt  tiicy  raiiidly  bccntne  aliout 
one  to  one.  'Ilie  Inside  slii|>es  are  never  ninrc  than  une 
and  a  qintrtertii  one,  and  selilnm  more  than  one  tonne. 
The  ronteriuls  are  exi-ellent  for  our  purfHise." 

.ik/Mff,*/,  ./rr/ry,  />nn*\  and  /*ttfmoufh.- -Mr.  Walker 
has  also  contributed  som"*  facts  connerted  witli  the 
construction  of  the  great  works  now  going  on  ut  Jor- 
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scjr,  Alderney,  and  Dover.  At  Aldcmey,  which  U  a 
verj-  exposed  place,  the  bate,  up  to  12  feet  below  low- 
water,  is  formed  by  itones  thrown,  or  rather  dropped, 
in  from  barges.  Up  to  low-water,  the  work  is  all 
done  by  diving-helmets.  The  wall  is  faced  with  gran- 
ite, baclced  with  bloclcs  of  belon  made  of  sand,  shingle, 
and  Portland  cement.  Above  low-water  it  is  faced 
with  stone  of  tho  island,  u  liind  of  millstone-grit,  and 
is  backed  with  lilocks  of  rubble  sot  in  Roman  cement. 
The  millstone-grit  is  raised  in  very  large  blocks.  The 
profile  is  to  consist  of  a  quay,  an  esplande,  and  a  para- 
pet. Jersey  is  mucli  the  same  as  Alderney,  but  the 
pell-mell  work  is  carried  to  low-water,  liaving  nearly 
vertical  walls  of  conglomerate  built  above.  Dover  has 
nearly  vertical  walls,  faced  with  granite  from  the  very 
Ixjttom,  which  is  now  45  feet  below  low-water.  This 
work  was  done  with  diving-bells.  Sir  J.  Kennie,  in 
his  Account  oftke  Plymouth  Mrtakwater,  says:  "  From 
the  bottom  to  within  eight  feet  of  low-wutor  springs, 
we  find  that  tiie  8lo|)e  is  two  and  a  half  or  three  to  one. 
Here  the  effect  of  the  waves  is  comparatively  small, 
lieing  neutralized  by  the  mass  of  water.  From  thence 
to  low-water  of  spring-tides  the  slope  increases  from 
three  or  four  to  one,  but  l)etween  low-water  of  spring- 
tides and  high-water,  when  tlio  effect  of  the  waves  is 
i;reatest,  there  we  found  that  the  rubble  would  not  lie 
at  less  than  five  to  one,  while  on  tho  inside,  the  slope 
stands  generally  at  from  one  and  a  half  ur  two  to  one." 
The  above  interesting  details  regarding  these  national 
works  show,  from  tho  variety  wliich  they  exhibit,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  lay  down  any  general  rales  for  the 
construction  of  harbors,  and  confirm  tlie  principle  tliat 
each  work  must  lie  judged  of  per  se. 

Mitcellaneouf  Obsen'alion.1. — The  ultimate  olyect  of 
coi  'tructing  harlxirs  is,  by  lowering  the  height  of  the 
waves,  to  preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  area  of  wa- 
ter which  is  inclosed  by  tlio  piers;  and  this  property 
is  variously  possessed  by  hart)ora  of  different  forms, 
and  depends  much  upon  the  relative  widths  of  the  en- 
trance, and  of  the  interior,  tlie  depth  of  water,  tlie 
shape  of  the  entrance,  and  the  relation  between  tlie 
direction  of  its  opening  and  that  of  tho  lino  of  nuuimum 
exposure. 

The  only  formula  of  whicli  we  are  aware  is  tliat  liy 
the  writer  in  this  article  (A'</in.  Aeio  I'fiil.  Journal, 
1853),  which  gives  an  approximation  to  the  reductive 
fwirtT,  or  is,  in  other  words,  a  numerical  form  of  ex- 
pressing how  much  n  wave  of  given  heiglit  becomes 
n-duccd  after  it  has  entered  a  hurlior.  Though  the 
results  obtained  by  the  formula  nia}'  not  bo  absolutely 
correct,  this  will  bo  no  olijection  where  the  oliject  is 
merely  to  olitain  a  comparative  value ;  as,  for  exam- 
ple, in  comparing  one  design  for  a  liarbor  with  aii- 
(itlmr.  When  the  piers  are  high  enough  to  screen  the 
inner  urea  from  the  wind,  where  the  depth  is  uniform, 
the  width  of  entrance  not  very  great  in  comparison 
with  the  width  of  tho  wave,  and  when  the  quay  walls 
arc  vertical,  and  tho  distance  not  less  than  .''lO  feet' — 
let 
II  =  height  in  feet  of  waves  in  the  open  sea. 
X  ==  reduced  height  of  waves  in  feet  at  place  of  oli- 

siTviition  ill  the  interior  of  the  harlwr. 
I,  =^  linrndth  of  entrance  to  harlior  in  feet. 
B  =  lin'udtli  of  harbor  at  place  of  oliscrvatiim  in 

feet. 
D  =  distance  from  mouth  of  harbor  to  place  of  oli- 
servation  In  feet. 
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Tills  formula  has  been  found  to  give  good  approxima- 
tions at  several  harbors  where  the  heights  of  tlui  waves 
were  registered.  When  II  is  assumed  as  unity,  jc  will 
represent  (he  rednclifr  power  of  tho  harbor.  In  sitiia- 
tiuns  where  the  highest  waves  cross  the  harbor  mouth 
at  an  ol>li<(uo  angle,  a  further  reduction  is  due  to  this 
cause.    Wo  have  been  unable  tu  find  any  observations 


that  have  been  mode  on  this  subject  by  others,  and  for 
wont  of  better,  we  shall  give  three  observations  made 
under  our  directions  at  Lathuronwheel  harbor : 
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These  must  however  be  regarded  as  but  approxima- 
tions. It  is  obvioup  that  as  the  wave  may  be  deflected 
through  mOre  than  360°,  the  curve  representing  the 
reduction  must  be  spiral ;  but  more  observations  are 
wanted  to  determine  of  what  kind. 

Booms  are  logs  '  timber  placed  across  the  mouth 
of  a  harbor,  or  tli<  entrance  to  an  inner  basin  or  dock, 
having  their  ends  secured  by  projecting  into  grooves 
cut  in  the  masonry  on  each  side  of  the  entrance.  The 
booms  are  dropped  into  the  grooves  to  the  number  of 
from  10  to  20,  or  as  many  more  as  will  insure  close 
contact  of  the  lowest  one  with  a  sill-piece  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  harbor,  without  which  precaution  the 
swell  is  found  to  enter  the  harlior  from  below  the 
booms.  By  this  contrivance,  which  forms  a  temporary 
wall,  the  waves  are  completely  checked  and  prevented 
from  spreading  into  the  interior  basin.  The  longest 
booms  we  have  seen  are  aliout  4u  feet ;  and  in  some 
places,  as  at  Hartlepool  and  Seahain,  in  Durhamshire, 
they  are  taken  out  and  in  Iv  steam-power.  Though 
perfectly  successful  in  their  tranquillizing  effect  (pro- 
vided they  are  kept  in  contact  with  the  sill-piece  at  the 
Imttom),  booms  are  not  suited  for  the  mouths  of  har- 
bors where  there  is  much  traffic,  as  the  shipping  and 
unshipping  of  so  many  logs  of  timber  can  hardly  take 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour — a  delay  which  might 
in  may  cases  be  attended  with  serious  consequences. 

It  is  very  desirable,  and  in  some  cases  essential,  that 
tliere  be  either  a  considerable  internal  area,  or  else  a 
separate  basin  opposite  the  entrance  for  the  waves  to 
destroy  or  upend  themselves.  Such  a  basin  should,  if 
{lossible,  be  made  so  as  to  preserve  a  portion  of  the 
original  shore  for  the  waves  to  break  upon ;  and  when 
circumstances  rendered  this  impossible,  there  should  at 
least  be  a  flat  talus  of  two  or  three  to  one.  Talus 
walls  of  one  to  one,  or  steeper,  will  not  allow  the 
waves  to  break  fully,  but  will  reflect  them  in  such  a 
manner  as  might  in  some  cases  make  the  entrance  dif- 
ficult, or  oven  dangerous,  of  access,  and  the  berthage 
within  unsafe.  Tlicre  are  many  instances  of  harbor; 
lieing  materially  injured  by  the  erection  of  a  quay-wall 
acro:'8  a  beach  where  the  waves  were  formerly  allowed 
to  expend  their  force.  It  may  bo  observed  that  when 
there  is  an  inner  harbor  or  stilling-basiu,  the  elliptical 
form  seems  to  be  the  most  promising.  Let  one  focus 
be  supiHiscd  tu  be  on  the  middle  line  of  tho  entrance, 
and  to  coincidi)  with  the  pouit  from  wliich  the  waves 
in  expanding  into  the  interior  radiate  as  from  a  centre 
(which  they  do  approximately) ;  and  if  the  other  focus 
is  situated  inland  of  high-water  mark,  the  waves  will 
tend  to  reassemblo  at  the  landward  focus,  and  on  their 
way  will  bo  destroyed  by  breaking  on  tho  beach. 
This  apjiears  from  the  well-known  pro|iort)-  of  the  el- 
lipse, that  if  two  ni(//i  cectorea  be  drawn  from  tho  two 
foci  to  any  point  in  the  curve  tliey  will  make  equal  an- 
gles with  the  tuiigont  ut  that  |)oint;  and  as  tlio  angles 
of  incidciii'o  and  rvitlectimi  of  a  wave  from  any  obstacle 
are  pnutically  e(|ual,  eaili  wave  will  be  nearly  con- 
centrated at  tho  focus  opposite  to  that  from  which  it 
emanated. 

luili.iiriiiiiiiate  Deepening. — Another  cause  of  disturli- 
ani'o  in  harbors,  which  is  often  not  sufliciontly  consid- 
ered, is  the  iiuliscriniiiiuto  deepening  of  tho  entrance 
without  a  proportionate  enlargement  of  the  internal 
area,  or  tlio  execution  of  other  works  for  counteracting 
the  effect.  As  tho  depth  of  the  water  is  more  and 
more  iiicreasc<l,  wa\  os  of  greater  height  become  |hh)- 
sible  at  the  entrance,  so  that  larger  waves  gain  ad- 
mission to  the  interior.     Tho  writer  has  hud  repeated 
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proofs  of  tbi*  in  the  coarse  of  bis  practice.  At  the 
port  of  Sunderland  Mr.  D.  Stevenson  recommended 
the  removal  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  south  stone 
pier,  and  the  substitution  of  works  of  open  frame-woric 
in  order  to  tranquillize  the  interior.  These  worlis, 
which  have  been  quite  successful,  were  rendered  neces- 
sary br  the  frequent  dredging  of  tlie  channel  at  and 
near  the  ontrance. 

Artificial  Seourii^y. — The  preservation  of  the  depth 
of  harliors  where  there  is  a  tendency  to  deposit  is  often 
attended  with  great  difllcutty  and  expend.  Where 
the  de|)osit  of  siit  is  confined  to  the  space  Itetweun 
high  and  low  water  marks,  the  scouring  by  means  of 
salt  or  fresh  water  is  in  general  comparatively  ea^y, 
but  where  there  is  a  bar  outside  of  the  entrance  the 
case  Incomes  most  materially  changed.  The  efficacy 
of  the  scour,  so  long  ns  it  is  not  impeded  by  encoun- 
tering stagnant  wAter,  is  kept  up  for  great  distances, 
but  soon  comes  to  an  end  on  its  meeting  the  sea. 
Probably  the  only  way  in  which  this  difficulty  might 
to  some  extf^nt  lie  obviated  would  be  by  conducting 
the  water  in  iron  pipes  to  the  bar,  a  plan  which  the 
author  proposed  in  ltH3  for  Ilynish  harbor,  but  the 
expense  was  considerable  and  the  success  doubtful. 
When  tho  volume  of  water  liberated  is  great  comimred 
with  the  alitus  or  channel  through  which  it  has  to 
pass,  the  objection  based  on  the  stagnancy  of  the  water 
originally  occupying  the  channel  does  not  hold  to  th« 
same  extent  as  wlien  the  scouring  is  to  be  pnxlucetl  by 
a  suddun  ^'ai/<<  momtnliim.  In  the  one  case  the  scour- 
ing power  depends  simply  on  the  quantity  lilierated  in 
a  given  space  of  time,  while  in  the  other  it  depends  on 
the  propelling  head  and  the  direction  in  which  the 
water  leaves  the  sluice.  Mr.  licndel's  scheme  for 
liirkenhead  was  on  the  former  principle.  The  first 
example  of  artiHcial  scouring  in  this  country  seems  to 
lie  due  to  Smeaton,  who  used  it  effectually  at  Kamsgute 
in  1779. 

At  Hute  Docks,  CardiiT,  Wales,  desi^.ied  by  Sir  W. 
Cubitt,  the  access  to  the  outer  basin  is  kept  open  most 
successfully  by  means  of  artiliciul  scouring  on  a  gigan- 
tic scale.  The  entrance  was  cut  thiviugh  mud  banks 
for  a  distance  of  about  three  fourths  of  a  mile  seaward 
of  high-water  mark.  The  initial  discliarge  when  the 
reservoir  is  full,  is  stated  to  be  2500  tons  prr  minute. 
The  writer  has  known  even  so  limited  a  discharge  for 
an  hour  or  twu  as  one  ton  u  minute,  produce  very  useful 
effects  in  keeping  a  small  tidal  harbor  clear  of  sand. 

Fioai'mg  lirral-iratert. — )Iuny  proposals  have  from 
time  to  time  been  made  for  mooring  in  the  o|ien  sea 
floating  frameworks  of  tiniiier  with  the  view  of  shel- 
tering the  space  inclosed  by  them.  The  objections  to 
tlouting  breakwaters  are  n>  great  and  obvious  that 
there  seems  little  chance  of  their  ever  lieing  much 
usol.  Krom  what  was  uta^d  on  the  subjett  of  Umins, 
it  will  lie  recollected  that  it  is  a  ntiui^ite  that  they 
shoulil  lit  closely  to  a.  sill  piece  at  the  lKitt4>m,  other- 
wise the  mil  is  found  to  extend  into  the  harbor.  Kmin 
what  wilt  lie  afterwani  stated  regarding  the  liability 
of  timber  to  speedy  destruction  from  the  marine  worm, 
and  to  iron  by  chemical  action,  it  is  obvious  that  tlout- 
ing structures  of  wood,  connected  by  iron  and  moored 
by  iron  chains,  can  not  possibly  be  of  long  duration. 
If  to  all  these  sources  of  evil  wo  add  the  risk  of  their 
lieing  broken  by  the  sea,  we  think  the  case  may  be 
ulmont  regarde<t  as  hofieless.  No  doubt  green-heart 
nii^lit  be  eui|iloyed  so  as  to  resist  the  ravages  of  the 
worm,  but  its  high  sjiecilic  gravity  and  its  great  e:>  | 
pease  would  prove  liars  to  its  employment.  | 

iiu*iitntiiin  J'ieri. — In  some  situations  whero  there  is  | 
a  long  shallow  beach,  a  harlior  or  pier  of  tiiiibur  or  \ 
masonry  may  bo  made  .it  or  near  the  low-wnter  mark, 
which  may  be  cotmecte<l  with  the  shore  by  means  of  a 
sus|M'nsion  bridge.  The  inducements  to  ado|it  the  sus- 
pension principle  are  its  ei'oniiiiiy,  itn<l  the  freo  iiassage 
it  affiirds  to  the  currents  which  in  this  wty  are  pre- 
vented from  forming  accumulations  of  sand,  silt,  or 


gravel.  These  advantages  an,  however,  much  re- 
duced by  the  groat  wear  and  tear  consequent  upon  the 
perishable  nature  of  the  structure.  The  late  Sir  Sam- 
uel Brown  erected  two  chain  piers,  the  one  at  Rrightnn 
and  the  other  at  Newhaven,  near  Edinburg,  both  of 
which  are  still  in  existence. 

Adrantai/es  offrv  Kntranets  to  a  Jfarbor. — In  every 
situation  where  it  is  easily  practicable  to  make  two  en- 
trances to  a  harbor,  it  will  be  found  well  worth  the 
extra  expense,  provided  they  can  be  so  placed  that  the 
one  shall  lie  available  when  tlie  other  has  become  diffl- 
cult  of  access.  In  harbors  which  have  but  one  mouth 
vessels  are  often  detained  for  a  great  length  of  time  by 
the  continuance  of  the  wind  in  the  direction  which 
th<t)wa  a  heavy  sea  into  the  entrance.  Whereas  if 
th.^ra  are  two  entrances  situated  as  we  have  supposed 
vessels  are  at  once  able  to  take  their  departure  bv  the 
sheltered  side.  At  the  port  of  Peterhead,  the  north 
and  south  harliors  were  some  years  ago  united  by  a 
canal,  according  to  the  writer's  plans,  and  there  the 
advantage  has  lieen  of  the  most  marked  description. 
Vessels  can  now  clear  out  as  soon  as  loaded,  either  by 
the  north  or  south  mouth,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
sea.  Some  caution  is  itecessarj',  however,  as  the  rtin 
is  apt  to  extend  from  the  one  harbor  to  the  other  unless 
there  be  a  considerable  area. 

Ilarhur  Jtrpairi There  is  generallj'  much  prudence 

required  in  the  alteration  or  repairs  of  existing  marine 
works.  The  risk  of  having  the  whole  structure  de- 
stroyed  by  a  gale  coming  suddenly  on  while  there  is 
an  open  breach  in  the  works,  must  be  obvious ;  and  in 
one  instance,  whero  the  exposure  of  the  place  was 
great,  and  the  evil  was  a  hhlden  one,  the  writer  could 
not  recommend  the  facework  lieing  disturbed.  The 
cause  of  failure  in  this  instance  was  supposed  t  be 
the  deca}-  of  the  backing,  which  having  deprived  the 
face-stones  of  support  allowed  them  to  be  driven  in- 
ward by  the  force  of  the  waves.  Instead  of  removing 
the  face-Work,  the  only  raconimcndution  that  could  be 
given  was  to  inject  the  whole  pier  with  fluid  cement 
so  as,  if  possible,  to  render  the  m«.ss  monolithic.  An 
alternative  of  this  kind  is  obviously  of  very  doubtfid 
success,  and  can  be  regarded  as  nothing  short  of  a  last 
resort,  for  there  is  but  a  small  chance  of  getting  tlic 
injected  fluid  to  iieniieate  the  whole  nutss  of  the  pier. 
The  system  of  |ienneating  the  masonry  with  fluid 
matter  could,  however,  be  employed  with  more  chance 
of  success  in  the_/or»i«//o»i  of  a  pier,  while  each  course 
lies  (i|>cn  to  view.  In  1844,  at  u  harbor  that  had  stood 
fur  very  many  years,  two  or  three  faulty  stones  bud 
lieen  incautiously  taken  out  of  the  facework  liy  a 
mason  who  intended  to  replac*  them  by  others,  when 
a  sudden  gale  came  on,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
work  was  leveled  with  the  beacli. 

As  an  example  of  the  suddenness  ^vtth  wblch  the 
eai-tern  coast  of  F^nghind  is  visited  by  gules,  and  us  in- 
dicating granhically  the  relative  eligibility  of  thi'  kimii- 
mer  and  winter  months  for  carrying  on  liarliur  works, 
wu  give  the  arc(im|iuiiying  diagram  of  the  lici^btn  uf 
waves,  as  observed  for  the  writer,  by  Mr.  William 
.Middlemiss,  resident  engineer  at  Lybster  barlwr.  (See 
next  luige.) 

Tiiiihir  J'ier», — In  lanillocked  bays,  whore  a  ilee|>- 
water  landing-plutc  is  all  that  is  required,  and  whero 
the  iMittom  U  sandy  or  soft,  tinilier  inuv  be  ein|iKiyi'il 
with  great  advantage.  Kven  in  ex|KisFd  sitiiutinns, 
timber  can  also  lie  used,  but  the  fiitul  disadvantat;c 
attending  its  em|il»yiiiciit  in  must  plaii's  wluru  thi're 
is  iKi  udiuixture  of  fresh  water,  is  the  rapid  destructlun 
oicHsionril  by  murine  worms.  The  damage  occasiniu'd 
to  harlHirs  in  this  way  is  noticed  by  Seniplv  in  bin 
treatisu  (^M  lluittiiiii/  in  M'lUi^r,  in  177ti,  and  very  pruli- 
ably  by  much  earlier  writers.  Indeed,  the  ruvagi's  of 
the  Ttrtdti  nornli)  are  very  ludicrously  descriUid  by 
Hector  Itoece  in  his  CroniUi*  of  Hcotlaml,  printed  at 
hUlinburg  circa  Ib'iCt.  In  the  Atlantic  Dccan  the 
TurriUi  navalin,  and  at  many  places  in  the  (iernian 
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Ocean  the  lAmfioria  tevebrant,  are  the  animals  which 
aro  found  to  destroy  any  structure  (if  timber  which  is 
e^iposed  to  the  water.  They  are  found  to  eat  most 
rspidly  lietween  tite  bottom  and  low-water  marit,  bat 
aliove  low-water  the  damage  is  not  so  great ;  and  what 
in  singular,  they  do  not  appear  to  exist  at  all  below  the 
bottom  where  the  pile  is  covered  with  sand.  These 
oliservations  do  not,  however,  quadrate  with  Mr.  Hart- 
ley's at  Liverpool,  for  he  found  the  parts  which  were 
nltemately  wet  and  dry  to  dcca}-  faster  than  the  parts 
which  were  constantly  immersed.  Kven  solid  lime- 
stone is  often  destroyed  b}'  the  persevering  efforts  of 
another  marine  animal  called  the  Phaiat. 

The  late  Mr.  R.  Stevenson  made  several  experi- 
ments on  the  ravages  of  the  [Jmnorla  terebran)  at  the 
Bell  Rock,  in  1814,  1H21,  18.S7,  and  184.1,  by  fixing 
pieces  of  different  liinds  of  timber  to  the  rock,  and 
getting  regular  rcjiorts  on  their  decay.  From  those 
ex|)eriment8  it  appeared  that  green-heart,  beef-wood, 
and  bullet-tree,  were  not  attaciced  Iiy  the  worms,  while 
teak  stood  remi\rkal>ly  well,  although  suffering  at  last. 
The  kyanizing  fluid  and  other  preparations  have  been 
tried,  but  were  not  found  to  be  of  permanent  service. 
In  addition  to  these  experiments  on  timber,  no  fewer 
than  25  different  kinds  and  combinations  of  iron  were 
tried,  including  specimens  of  galvanized  irons.  Al- 
though separate  specimens  of  each  were  tried  in  places 
where  they  were  always  under  water,  and  also  in  places 
where  they  were  alternately  wet  and  dry,  yet  nil  the 
ungaivanized  specimens  were  found  to  oxydize  with 
much  the  same  readiness.  The  galvanized  specimens 
resisted  oxydation  for  three  or  four  years,  after  which 
the  chemical  action  went  on  ns  quickly  as  in  the 
others. 

(ireen-heart  timlier  is  now  generally  had  recourse  to 
in  places  where  the  worms  are  destructive.  It  ap- 
pears to  have  lieen  first  used  by  Mr.  ,f.  Ilartlej'  of 
Liverpool,  who  published  in  tho  Wnulis  of  Inftiliilion 
ofCirit  Engineert  an  account  of  its  virtues  in  1840,  as 
ascertained  at  the  Liverimol  Docks.  Its  rost  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  meincl  or  than  most  of  the  other 
timbers  generally  usc<l.  Meniel  logs  for  the  inner 
piles  of  jiiers  might,  p'jrhaps,  from  their  not  l)eing  cx- 
[xised  to  al>rasion  from  ships,  be  clad  with  grecn-licart 
planking  at  those  parts  which  nro  exposed  to  the 
worm.  Copper  sheathing  and  scupper  nailing  are 
often  and  successfully  employed  as  protec^tions  for 
piles  in  exposed  situations.  Itrraming  or  scorching 
the  wood,  and  afterward  saturnting  it  with  train  oil, 
also  forms  u  partial  protection. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  timlier  is  so  ex- 
pensive in  (ireut  Itritain,  and  that  some  simple  and 
economical  spsciflc  against  the  worm  has  not  been 
illsciiverud  for  protecting  niemel  and  the  cheaper  kinds 
of  pine.  The  grand  desideratum  in  the  harlior  works, 
which  is  tlie  >rnnl  nf  rmiliniiity  m  Me  utmrture,  would 
then  be  supplied.  It  follows,  from  the  known  laws 
of  fluids,  that  each  individual  stone  in  a  pier  whli'h  Is 
equally  exposed  tliroughout  its  whole  length,  is  subject- 


ed to  a  force  which  it  can  only  resist  by  its  own  inertia, 
and  the  friction  due  to  its  contact  with  the  adjoining 
stones.  The  stability  of  a  whole  hydraulic  work  may 
therefore  be  periled  b}'  the  use  of  small  stones  in  one 
part  of  the  fabric,  while  it  is  in  no  way  increased  by 
the  introduction  of  heavier  stones  into  other  parts. 
By  the  use  of  long  logs  of  timber  carefully  bolted 
together  a  new  element  of  strength  is  obviously  ob- 
tained. A  pier  could  be  erected  almost  free  of  sea  riok 
if  constructed  of  rectangular  or  other  shaped  prisms, 
consisting  of  logs  of  timber  treenailed  and  bolted 
together,  so  as  to  form  lioxes,  say  10  feet  square  and  80 
or  40  feet  long.  The  interior  of  the  lioxes  would  be 
filled  with  rubble  or  brion.  The  first  layer  would  be 
arranged  across  the  pier,  so  as  to  fit  the  irregularitiea 
of  the  bottom,  and  alwve  that,  they  might  be  arranged 
lengthwise  of  the  pier,  so  as  to  form  its  outer  and  in- 
ner walls,  the  space  Ijctween  being  filled  with  common 
rubble  or  beton. 

In  many  ports  the  original  depth  has  been  decreased 
iiy  the  deposit  of  silt,  sand,  and  gravel.  This  is,  in- 
deed, a  great  evil,  and  one  which  unfortunately  ia 
most  difficult  of  cure.  So  obscure  and  apparently  ca- 
pricious are  the  causes  which  lead  to  the  formation  of 
shoals,  that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge  it 
would  be  little  short  of  quacha-y  to  loy  down  any  gen- 
eral rules  for  the  guidance  of  the  engineer.  In  fixing 
on  the  site  for  a  harbor,  all  existing  obstructions 
should  lie  examined  to  ascertain  whether  there  be  a 
tendency  to  deposit,  and  the  works  should  be  kept  as 
far  as  possilile  from  places  where  the  tendency  is  most 
strongly  developed.  The  agents  which  occasion  bars 
at  the  mouths  of  liarliors  are  the  waves,  the  tide  cur- 
rents, and  land  streams,  where  they  exbt.  Rivers 
are  often  more  pernicious  than  beneficial  in  their 
effects,  especially  where  they  intersect  a  gravelly  soil ; 
but  in  some  cases  the  descending  gravel  may  be  suu- 
ccssfuliy  intersected  by  the  erection  of  weirs  from 
which  the  accumulations  must  be  from  time  to  time 
removed.  We  agree  with  Sir  H.  I)e  la  Beche  in  be- 
lieving that  the  bars  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  are  most 
generally  formed  by  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
waves  to  preserve  the  cnntinuit;/  of  the  beach  profile. 
It  is,  therefore,  not  to  lie  wondered  at,  that  heavy 
gales  should  distort  and  fill  up  the  narrow  trench 
which  the  back  waters  cut  in  gravelly  or  sandy 
bciiches.  The  ^ rectlon  of  breakwaters  on  each  side 
has  undoubtedly  a  gowl  efi'ect  in  protecting  the  chan- 
nel, but  still  a  bar  is  very  apt  to  form  outsibe  of 
the  breakwaters.  In  some  cases  the  depth  of  the  track 
might  probably  be  maintained  by  driving,  on  each 
side  of  the  n\i(l-ehannel,  dwarf  piles  to  which  contigu- 
ous wallings  should  bo  attached  so  as  to  confine  the 
current  ut  low  water.  The  timber  frame-work  should 
not  project  more  than  a  foot  or  two  above  the  bottom, 
which  in  some  cases  might  lie  planked.  This,  how- 
ever, is  but  a  hint,  and  has,  go  far  as  the  author  is 
aware,  never  been  tried.  The  principle  on  which  the 
proposal  is  based  is  that  of  contracting  the  low-watet 
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channel  to  a  smaller  width  than  that  of  the  high-water 
channel,  and  thus  by  fixing  the  low-water  track,  to 
prevent  a  tortuous  channel.  The  same  principle  was 
adopted  by  the  writer  with  success  in  ccntroliing  and 
flxing  the  nieanderings  of  a  gravelly  liver,  which  is 
Buliject  to  very  sudden  and  heavy  fresliots. 

TiiK  roLLowiNii  Taiilk  Riinws  TiiR  DirrtRRNT  xiNus  or 
Wood  wiiii'II  wkk*  made  tmk  *c;iijk(T  or  Kxpkrimknt 
AT  Till  Bii.1.  ItocK  IN  1814,  1821,  liiSr,  AND  1843,  WITH 
TUBia   RKLATIVIt   DURABIUTIOT. 
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'  Affected  In  one  corner. 

''  Nearly  sound  7}  ye.im  after  belnR  laid  down. 

<■  Nearly  sound  TJ  years  after  beln;{  IhM  ilown. 

I  Dccayinx  but  tilowly  •'■  years  and  7  iiioiulis  alter  being 
laid  down. 

■■  Miieh  iliesred  when  flmt  observed. 

I  Deeaylnft  but  slowly  .^  years  and  7  inonUis  after  being 
laid  down. 

I.  Nearly  sound  •!)  years  after  being  laid  down.  Washed 
awsv  «  months  later. 

t>  A  little  lioled  at  one  end  underneatli. 

I  A  iniod  deal  decayed  when  llrst  observed. 

j  (iulng  fast  when  first  ubserveil. 

>■  A  Kood  deul  K<ine  1^  iiionths  after  being  laid  down.  Bwept 
away  by  the  »<•«  7  months  afterward. 

I  A  uo*h\  deal  ileeayed  when  llrtt  observed. 

>>>  tioing  faet  when  first  ub»erved. 

The  want  of  Huflicirnt  funds  oecasiona  a,  ((reat  na- 
tional loHs  in  tile  construction  of  I-jikIisIi  harlxirs.  I'lie 
history  of  a  iar^e  niujority  of  tlioso  |virts  which  liave 
lieen  erected  by  private  or  local  enterprise,  presents 
but  a  record  of  the  building;  of  piers  iit  one  |icri(Kl  when 
the  funds  were  small,  and  of  taking;  tlicni  down  at 


•nother  when  the  trade  had  increased  and  more  room 
aud  accommotlation  were  required.  Want  of  funds 
oUtn  prevents  the  original  works  from  being  carried 
within  deep  water,  and  in  consequence  the  moat  ex- 
|>en«ive  part  of  the  protecting  breakwater  is  often  put 
down  Just  in  the  very  place  which  has  afterward  to  be 
converted,  at  great  expense,  into  a  deep  water  access 
or  berthage.  Sometimes,  indeed,  a  whole  line  of  pier  is 
from  motives  of  economy,  placed  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interfere  most  materially  with  what  might  liave 
been  by  far  the  best  and  safest  berths  for  shipping,  ao 
that  in  the  further  extension  of  the  works  u  great  part. 
of  the  old  harbor  has  to  be  demolished.  Want  of  a 
proper  marine  survey  has  also  often  led  to  very  seri- 
ous errors  in  the  position  of  the  piers.  To  sucli  nn 
extent  has  this  system  prevailed,  that  were  an  engineer 
called  on  to  value  many  of  the  works  w  tiicy  exist  nt 
present,  his  estimate,  however  fairly  and  fully  made 
out,  would  fall  lamentably  short  of  the  actual  cost. 
This  estimate  would  proceed  on  a  measurement  of 
what  he  sees,  while  the  actual  cost  would  include  the 
building  of  piers  and  jetties  which  had  long  since 
ceased  to  exist.  For  these  reasons  wo  conceive  there 
could  hardly  be  a  uioro  advisable  expenditure  of  the 
public  money  than  liy  a  system  of  grants  for  supple- 
menting the  local  funds  on  a  liberal  scale.  With  sueh 
aid  the  authorities  on  the  spot  would  be  enabled  to 
protect  and  improve  the  existing  physical  advantages 
which  the  shores  [mssess,  by  preventing  the  construc- 
tion of  proposed  improvements  on  too  narrow  a  scale. 
liut  a  comparatively  slight  int-rease  of  the  means  would 
in  instances  of  which  the  writer  is  aware,  have  in- 
closed a  great  extra  area,  and  secured  a  deeper  access 
with  superior  internal  tranquillity,  the  want  of  which 
now  cripples  the  trade,  and  is  the  subject  of  lasting  n. 
gret  to  all  freiiuenting  the  harliors. 

For  this  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  pen  of  Tlioiiias 
tevenson,  Ksq.,  Civil  Engineer,  written  for  the  A'ncy. 
Brit.,  8th  ed.,  1857.     See  vol.  xi. 

For  other  subjects  connected  with  hurlrars  riVfe  arti- 
cles on  Docks  and  Ports.  Reference  may  lie  made 
to  Brit.  Amoc  Jiep.,  1850,  ScoRKSBY ;  J/i'n  /„,/. 
Civ.  Em/.,  18-18,  lUsKiNK;  do.,.  1817,  Scott  Rug! 
HRl.l. ;  Uo.,  1814,  RuKMNKii ;  Smkaton'x  Heporii 
fMutim. ;  Hep.  Com.  on  Wafft  by  Brit.  Atsoc,  J.  S.  Rug. 
HKI.I,,  Ixindon,  ISiii :  Keffrihes  on  llydrudyiuimicii,  J. 
S.  l{rs.sKl.L;  Trans.  Hoy.  Soc.  F.din.,  vol.  xiv.,  1837  • 
A  ccomU  of  F.jrperimenia  on  Force  of  Waret  of  A  tiantic 
and  (Jrrman  Oceaiu,  Thomas  .Stevknsox  ;  Tram.  Hoy, 
•ioc.  Kdin.,  vol.  xvi.,  1815;  On  Hediictioii  of  J/tir/lii 
of  lIVji'M  afirr  paasinff  into  llarbora,  T.  Stevknso.s" 
Kdin.  Stv  I'hil.,/oiirn.,  18o2  ;  Arrountofthr  I'lymuulh 
Brtahcattr,  by  Sir. I.  Kknnik,  London,  1848;  Uku- 
DoR'g  Architcclnre  llydranliqiie,  I'aris ;  Sk.mi'i,k'8 
Trratite  on  Buildiny  in  Wattr,  Dublin,  17i(j;  Ituijal 
Tidal  Harbor  Vommi».iiims'  Heportt,  Captain  Wash- 
iNiiTON,  Uindon,  'H45  6;  tlie  article  on  Tidet  and 
IKorf»  in  tlio  Knryiloprdia  Mtlropotituna,  by  (i.  B. 
AiKKV,  Astronomer  Royal ;  Heport  by  (.'imiiiiitiioiieri 
of  Harbors  of  Htfugr,  with  the  Proteit,  by  S.r  llow- 
ARii  Doi'(;i,AM. 

tiooil  harbors  arc  of  essential  importance  to  a  mari- 
time nation  ;  un.t  iiniiienso  sums  have  been  e.\|>end«d 
in  all  countries  ainbitiou.s  of  imvul  or  coniiiieniul 
gn'iitness  in  their  improvement  and  formation,  lirilish 
/larliom.- — rurtsnumtli,  Miifoni  Haven,  and  the  Cove 
of  Cork,  arn  :he  finest  burbors  In  the  llrlti.ib  islands, 
lieing  surpassed  by  very  few,  if  any,  iu  tlio  world. 
Of  these,  rurtstnoiith  is  entitled  to  the  ])re-eiiiiiience. 
This  iidiuiralilu  liarbor  is  alHiut  as  wide  at  Its  niuutli  as 
the  Thames  at  Westminster  llridge,  expanding  within 
into  a  noble  basin,  almost  sullicicnt  to  tdiitulu  the 
wholu  navy  of  (ireat  Jlrituin.  Its  entrance  i.-<  unob- 
structed liy  any  bar  or  sliallow  ;  and  it  lius,  through- 
out, water  ade(|uute  to  float  tlio  largest  men  of  war  at 
the  lowcHt  tides.  The  anchorage  groun<I  is  excellent, 
and  it  is  entirely  free  from  sunken  rocks,  .sand-baukl. 
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or  any  aimilar  obatructlons.  The  wentern  aide  of  the 
harbor  U  formed  liy  the  Island  of  Portaea ;  and  on  Ita 
aouth-weatem  extremity,  at  the  entrance  tn  the  hnr- 
lior,  la  aituated  the  town  of  Portsmouth,  and  ita  large 
and  Important  anbnrb  Portsea.  Here  are  docks  and 
other  eatuhlUhmenta  for  the  building,  repair,  andoutHt 
of  ahipa  of  war,  conathtcted  upon  ft  very  Inrjfe  acale, 
and  furnished  with  everj-  convenience.  Tho  fortlflca- 
tiona  that  protect  this  great  naval  d£p<^t  are  auperinr, 
l)oth  as  respects  strength  and  extent,  to  any  other  In 
the  kingdom.  "  Thus,"  to  use  the  words  of  Dr.  Ciinip- 
Iwll,  "  it  appears  that  Portamonth  derives  fWim  nature 
uU  the  prerogatives  the  most  fertile  wits  and  moat  in- 
telligent judges  could  devise  or  desire ;  and  that  these 
have  lieen  well  seconded  by  art,  without  consideration 
of  expense,  which.  In  national  improvements,  is  little 
to  l>e  regarded.  Add  to  all  this  the  striking  excellence 
of  its  situation,  which  is  such  aa  if  Providence  had  ex- 
ytrcsaly  determined  It  for  that  uae  to  which  we  see  It 
applied,  the  bridling  the  power  of  France,  and,  if  T 
niny  so  speak,  the  pccaliar  residence  of  Neptune." 
rnrtxmouth  harbor  has  the  additional  and  important 
advantage  of  opening  Into  the  celebrated  road  of  Spit- 
hciul,  between  the  Hampshire  const  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  forming  a  safe  and  convenient  retreat  for  the 
liirj;cst  fleets.  Mllford  Haven  deeply  Indents  the 
southern  part  of  Pembrokeshire.  It  la  of  great  extent, 
and  has  many  subordinate  bays,  creeks,  and  roads. 
The  water  is  deep,  and  the  anchorage  ground  excel- 
lent ;  and  being  completely  land-locked,  ships  lie  as 
siifolyas  If  they  were  in  dock.  Coik  harbor  has  a 
striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Portsmouth,  but  is  of 
larjjor  extent ;  it  has,  like  It,  a  n.irrow  entrance, 
leading  into  a  capacious  basin,  affording  a  secure  usy- 
liim  for  any  numl)cr  of  ships.  Plymoutli,  which,  after 
Piirtsniouth,  la  the  principal  naval  dcpAt  of  England, 
has  un  admirable  double  harbor.  The  roadstead  in 
I'lyniouth  Sound  has  recently  lieen  much  improved  by 
the  construction,  at  a  vast  expense,  of  a  stupendous 
breikwiitpr  more  than  1,700  yards  In  length.  This 
urtilii'iiil  l)ulwark  protects  the  ship  lying  inside  trom 
the  eti'ecta  of  the  heavy  awell  thrown  into  the  Sound 
by  sotithcrlj'  and  south-easterly  winds. 

I/)ndon  stands  at  the  head  of  the  river  ports  of 
Grout  Itritain.  Considering  tho  limited  course  of  the 
Thaniea,  there  Is,  probably,  no  river  that  is  navigable 
for  large  aliipa  to  so  great  a  distance  from  sea,  or 
whose  mouth  is  leas  obstructed  by  banks.  I.ondon  is 
mainly  indebted  for  her  unrivaled  magnitude  to  her 
favorulile  situation  on  this  noble  river ;  which  not 
inly  gives  her  all  the  advuntageaof  an  excellent  port, 
accessible  at  all  times  to  the  largest  ships,  but  renders 
her  the  emporium  of  the  extensive,  rich,  and  populous 
country  couipriacd  in  the  basin  of  the  Thames.  The 
Mersey,  now  tliB  tirst  commercial  river  in  the  empire, 
is  more  incommoded  by  lianks  tlian  the  Thames  ;  and 
is  ill  all  respects  inferior,  aa  a  channel  of  navigation, 
to  the  latter.  Still,  however,  it  gives  to  Liverpool 
very  great  advantages  ;  and  the  channels  being  well 
liiioycil  and  marked,  the  largest  ships  have  little  diffi- 
culty in  reacliing  the  port.  The  principal  channels 
are  laid  down  in  the  map  of  Liverpool  and  its  environs 
attached  to  the  article  UocK.s,  Kncy.  Uril. 

Bristol  and  Hull  are  both  river  (mrts.  Owing  to 
tho  extraonlinary  rise  of  the  tiile  in  the  Uristol  Chan- 
nel, tlie  former  is  accessible  to  tho  largest  ships.  The 
Ilnnibcr  is  a  good  deal  impeded  bv  lianks ;  but  it  also 
.s  navigable  aa  far  aa  Hull,  by  largo  vessels.  Tho 
'I'yne  admits  vessels  of  very  conaideralile  burden  as  far 
as  Newi-astle.  Sunderland,  at  tho  mouth  of  the  Weir, 
is  the  principal  sliip-bnilding  port  in  the  United  King- 
dom and  has,  after  Liverpool  and  London,  the  greatest 
amount  of  sliipping.  The  shallowness  of  the  Ch'do 
from  (iroenock  up  to  Cllaagow  has  liecn  a  aerioua  draw- 
back upon  tho  commercial  progreaa  of  the  latter. 
Largo  sums  have  been  expended  in  attempts  to  con- 
tract the  course  and  to  deepen  tho  bed  of  tho  river ; 


and  they  have  been  ao  far  succeasfal,  that  «bip«  draw* 
ing  19  and  even  20  fe«t  have  come  up  to  the  city  at 
high  water.  In  18&2,  74  vessels  drawing  17  feet  of 
water,  and  18  drawing  18  feet,  ar.ived  at  Glasgow, 
which  is  now  one  of  tho  principal  commercial  ports  in 
the  empire.  Generally  speaking,  the  harbors  on  the 
east  cobsta,  both  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  are, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Thames,  very  inferior  to 
those  on  their  south  and  weft  coast.  Several  harlwrs 
nn  the  shores  of  Stiasex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  etc.,  that  once 
admitted  pretty  large  ships,  are  now  completely  choked 
up  by  sand.  Large  sums  have  been  expended  upon 
the  ports  of  Yarmouth,  Boston,  Sunderland,  Leith, 
Dundee,  Aberdeen,  eto.  Dublin  harbor  being  natur- 
ally bad,  and  obstructed  by  a  bar,  a  new  harbor  has 
been  formed,  at  a  great  expense,  at  Kingstown,  with- 
out the  bar,  in  deep  water. — Stt  Tides. 

Porta. — The  reader  wi!!  find  the  principal  commer- 
cial harbors  described  in  this  work  at  considerable 
length  under  their  respective  titles.  The  principal 
French  ports  for  the  accommodation  of  men-of-war  are 
Brest,  Toulon,  and  Cherbourg.  The  latter  has  been 
very  greatly  improved  liy  the  construction  of  a  gigan- 
tic breakwater,  and  i  excavation  of  immense  basins. 
Besides  Cadiz,  the  principal  ports  for  the  Spanish  navy 
are  Kerrol  and  Carthagena.  Cronstadt  is  the  princi- 
pal rendezvous  of  the  Russian  navy ;  Landscrona,  of 
that  ot  Sweden  ;  and  the  Holder,  of  that  of  Holland. 

NuMBEB  OK  Harbors  in  tiik  nirrriiKNT  Statks  on  thi 
Coast,  and  tui  pbincipal  oNrjt  on  Uiveos  to  tiik  Heai 
or  Tiur. 

<:iiitet.  Vo.  orharbsn. 

North  Carolina S2 

South  Carolina 91 

Ocorxla IS 

Florida 66 

Alabama 4 

Mississippi 10 

Louisiana 83 

Texas 12 


states.  No.  or  barbon. 

Maine tfi 

Now  Ilainpsbiro 8 

Massachusetts fil 

lihoilo  IsIbmiI 7 

('onnedlcilt 89 

New  York 27 

Now  .Jersey 14 

Ponnaylvaiita 8 


940 


Total. 


.488 


Delawaro 8 

Maryland 11 

Virginia 22 

TaULIS   SlIUWlNO    TIIK   SlIOKP.    LiNK    OF    STATXS   ON   THE  AT- 
LANTIC Coast  and  Oui-f  or  Mexico. 
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Massaehusutta 

Khodo  Island. ... 
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^14,286      18,861 8.S,1.37j 

MIIm. 

Total  northor" »,3<« 

Total  southern 23,303 

Total 88,187 

For  full  description  of  the  various  harbor?  in  the 
United  States  showing  depth  of  water,  accessibility, 
shoals,  lights,  etc.,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  the  cities 
descrilied  separately  in  this  work.  Seo  article  Coast 
SirRVEY  :  see,  also,  Hunt's  Mer.  Maij.,  ix.,  vol.  ii., 
309;  South.  Lit.  ^feag.,  xx.,  p.  2a,  vol.  xi. 

According  to  an  act  of  Congress,  1818,  tho  President 
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of  th«  United  Sutm,  with  tli«  rontcnt  of  tlie  Sttta 
autlioritieii,  is  •i-tiiorised,  for  the  defenm  or  wcuritv  uf 
any  of  the  poiti  or  harhora  of  the  Unitpil  iitales  in 
time  of  war,  to  iiinli  builia  and  other  ImpetiimentM  at 
the  month  of  mich  harbora,  to  prevent  ttie  inKreaa  of 
the  enemy.     DuMi.Ar'it  Digml,  p.  600. 

Harburg,  a  a«a-p<>rt  town  of  llunover,  province 
of  Luneburif,  on  the  left  liiinli  nf  the  aouthern  l)ritnRh 
of  the  Kll>e,  oppoaite  llumbur);,  which  stands  on  the 
riRht  lianli  of  the  nortliem  t>rinrh  of  tliat  river.  The 
diftance  Itetween  llarbur);  and  Hamburg  ia  about  4} 
milea,  and  regular  ateam  conmiunicution  la  maintained 
lietweon  them  at  ieaat  aix  nr  eight  tiniea  ii  day.  Ilar- 
burg  communieatea  alao  with  Hauuviir  by  a  railway, 
and  carrlea  on  a  conaiderable  trade,  chiKtly  trunait,  lie- 
tween  Hamburg  and  the  countriea  south  of  the  Klhe. 
It  lina  mauufacturea  of  linen,  hoaieri',  aoap,  aUtrt-li,  re- 
fined wax,  leather,  etc.  It  i»  a  pl.ire  of  aiime  strength, 
being  aurmuniird  l>y  walla,  and  defended  by  a  citadel. 
Popdlutiiin,  &5iH). 

Hardlieu,  that  property  in  bodies  by  which  they 
reaist  abrasion  from  tlie  impreasiim  of  any  otiier  huI>- 
atance.  The  methn<l  pursued  in  eimstructing  tallica 
of  the  hanlneaa  of  different  aulistancea  is  by  ol)acr^'ing 
the  order  in  which  the  articlea  tried  are  capable  of 
cutting  or  scratching  one  another.  The  following 
table,  extracted  from  Magellan's  e<lition  uf  Cuon- 
htkiit'h  MmrraliDjy,  wag  talten  from  Quiat,  Bergman, 
and  Kirwan : 
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A  similar  1  ut  shorter  table  ia  now  generally  used, 
in  which  dianiiind  is  rute<I  ut  10. 

Hard^rai'6  (<ier.  Kunr  triuirin;  Du.    yzrrtriini- 
erjr;    I  (a.   /trnirnmrarrr;    ,Sw.   Jiimkrnni ;     ¥t.    I'I'ii- 
q{;itillerir,  <i»ininillerie :   It.   Cliinrai/li'i ;  .Sp.   Qiiitir/iiif- 
Ima:  I'ort.  Hiiinrnlhuriii  •  l!us.  Mjelnlzrhiiur  Unnini ) 
includes  ever}'  kind  of  gixnls  nmniit'acturod  frmii  met- 
als, ciiuiprisiug  iron,  brusa,  steel,  and  cupper  articles 
of  all  ilocriptions.      Ilirminghani  and  Slictlidd  are  tlic 
princip.il  seats  of  the  Kritisji  hanlwarc  nianufaitures  ; 
and  friim  these,  immense  ijuantitics  <if  jiuives,  razors, 
•cissi^rs,  gilt  and  plated  ware,  llrp-arnis.  etc.,  are  su|)- 
plie<l.   as  well  for  ex|N>rtati(in  to  must   pjirfs  of  the 
wurlil,  as  for  home  consumption.    The  banlware  manu- 
facture is  one  nf  the  most  ini|M>rtant  carried  nn  in  •  Ireut  ' 
Krilain.  and  from  the  abundance  of  iron,  tin,  aud  i-op-  j 
per  ores  in  the  ctmntrv,  ami  tlie  iMe\h.lU^tillle   coal  i 
mines,  it  is  one  which  seems  to  be  established  on  a 
ver>'  secure  foun<iation.     The  late  Mr.  ,><tevenson,  in  ; 
his  rialHir.ite  aud  excellent  article  on  the  statistii-s  of  ; 
Kngland,  in  the   Edinli'irii  Fnryrli'pirdii,  publi«lied  in 
iKl.'i,  eslimatcfl  the  valui-  of  all  tlie  articles  m.ide  nf  ' 
iron  in  (Jreat  Britain,  at  i'10,iHH),(M»n,  and  the  i^rMius 
ompliiyed  in  the  trade  at  '.MXi,<Hi{).      Mr,  .Stevenson  es- 
tiinule<I  the  value  of  all  the  articles  made  i<f  brass  anil  '■ 
copper  at   i'H.<MHt.(t<Hi,   ami   the   iiersoiis   eni|)liiye<l  at 
50.000:  and  he  further  estimated  the  value  of  steel, 
pl.iti'd,  and  hardware  artiiles,  iniliiding  toya,  at  XI.- 
(HIO.IKKJ,  ami    the    persnns    einploye<l    at    7(l',(MJ(l.       So 
that,  assuming  these  estimates  to  lie  nearly  correct, 
the  total  value  of  the  giKnls  pnsliiced  fniin  different 
•urts  of  metala  in   Kngland  and  W'alei.,  in  1N],'>,  must 
Mkve  amuunted  to  the  turn  of  i;i7,0U0,000,  tod  the  i 


pcraons  employed  to  820,000.  There  la  reaaoo  to  be- 
lieve  that  this  estimate,  in  ao  fur,  ut  least,  as  resiiecta 
the  value  of  the  .anufacturo,  wua  at  the  time  decided- 
ly too  high ;  but  at  this  moment  it  ia  most  pnibubly 
within  the  murk.  There  has  been  a  very  extraordi- 
nary augmentation  of  the  quantity  of  bar  and  pig 
inm  pro<luced  within  the  laat  16  years;  and  the  ruiiid 
increoae  of  Uirminghim  and  Sheffield,  as  well  as  uf 
the  smaller  aruta  uf  the  hardware  manufacture,  aliuwa 
that  it  hua  been  increased  in  a  corresponding  proiKir- 
tiun.  We  liuve  been  uaaurcd,  by  those  well  acquainted 
witli  most  deportnicnta  uf  the  trade,  that  if  to  the  iron 
and  other  hardware  manufactures  of  Kngland  la;  udilu  I 
those  of  tkotlunu,  their  total  aggregate  value  can  not 
now  be  reckoned  at  leaa  than  X17, 600,000  u  year 
affording  dirfct  employment,  in  the  vurioua  depart- 
ments of  the  trude,  for  at  leuat  i)(iO,000  persons. 

Fidl  nf  I'ricet. — Owing  partly  to  the  reduced  cost 
of  iron,  but  incomparably  more  to  improvements  in 
manufacturing,  u  very  extraordinary  full  has  tiken 
place  in  the  price  of  most  hardware  articles  during  the 
bist  16  or  IH  years.  In  aume  articles  the  fall  exceeds 
SO  |)er  cent. ;  and  there  are  but  few  in  wliieh  it  di  es 
not  exceed  !iO  per  cent.  In  consoqiicncc,  the  iHiorest 
individiuls  are  now  able  to  supply  themselves  with  an 
infinite  variety  of  coninuHlious  and  useful  articles 
which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  either  wholly  uu- 
known,  or  were  tuo  dcor  tc  be  purchased  by  any  but 
the  richer  classes.  And  those  who  reflect  on  the  im- 
|M>rtunce  of  the  prevalence  uf  habits  of  cleunliness  uml 
neatness,  will  reudily  agree  with  us  in  thiiikiii){  tli.it 
the  substitution  of  the  cuiivunient  and  beautiful  h.ird- 
wareand  earthenware  huusehobi  articles,  that  arc  nmv 
everywhere  to  be  met  with,  for  the  wooden  and  ln.rii 
articles  used  by  our  ancestors,  has  Iwcn  in  no  ordinary 
degree  advantageous.  Hut  it  is  not  in  this  respect 
only  that  the  cheapness  and  iinpruvemuiit  uf  li.mU 
ware  is  es.sential.  Many  uf  the  must  |Hiwerl'iil  .iml 
indis|iensablR  tuuls  un<l  instruments  used  by  the  la- 
borer come  under  this  description  ;  and  every  cine  is 
uware  how  important  it  is  that  tlioy  shdiild  be  ut  uiieu 
cheap  and  etHcient.     See  Clti.khy  aud  liioN. 

Dr.  I'ricdenberg  in  his  (ierniau  translatiun  of  Hah- 
Ixii/r'a  Kfimniny  <>J'  Miichitirn/  uml  Muuvjuititnii  gives 
stmic  curious  infurniation  concernin,;  the  llerlin  cast- 
ings. .Such  are  the  fineness  ami  delicacy  of  the  se|i- 
arato  arabesques,  rosettes,  medallions,  etc.,  uf  nlijch 
the  larger  ornaments  are  ciunposed,  that  it  suiuetiiius 
requires  nearly  lo,OiMI  uf  them  to  make  a  pound 
weif^bt.  The  i;ray  inm  from  which  they  are  iiiailu 
may  be  taken  as  being  worth  about  tls.  per  cHt.; 
and  tlie  following  table  drawn  up  from  the  price-list 
"f  a  Iterlin  manufacturer,  u  few  years  aj,'u,  »ill  .show 
to  what  an  almost  incredible  height  this  valuo  per 
cwt.  is  increased  ; 
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We  here  find  that  iron  in  the  form  of  shirt  buttons 
commanded  a  market  at  a  price  nearly  lll,IKI0  tiiiies  as 
great  as  that  wliiili  it  sold  for  as  gray  iron  !  Ami 
about  the  year  1H'-'(I,  w  lien  the  fashion  was  at  its  height. 
the  value  was  still  greater;  for  these  iron  ornaments 
then  sold  for  nearly  their  weight  in  gold.  Tlie  gre.it 
saleable  value  of  these  productions  has  led  to  a  result 
similar  to  that  which  so  many  other  braiu'ics  of  in- 
dustry exhibit ;  obscure  manufacturers  make  umliU 
from  thu  casta  which  others  bud  been  at  the  exjiensa 
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of  (lenlgnlng  nnd  modeling,  and  prodoc*  inferior  and 
(■heap  Kpeciniens  from  theoe  molda.  Tlie  real  Berlin 
cuHttnga  worthy  of  the  niime  (euch  w«  may  pre«uinc 
4'  those  wliich  gnred  the  Cireat  Exhibition),  rnuat 
always  command  n  Mgh  price  if  sold  at  all,  from  the  ex- 
traonlinary  care  required  in  their  production. — Dodd's 
Curio»ititt  of  fndusln/,  London,  1H56. 

Harmonica,  a  muHical  instrument,  consisting  of 
u  numlier  of  glass  cups  fixed  upon  a  revnlying  spin- 
dle, and  made  to  vilirate  by  friction  applied  to  their 
rdges.  Mr.  Puckeridge,  an  Irishman,  is  said  to  have 
licon  the  first  to  use  n  set  of  drinlting-glnsses,  fixed  on 
a  talile,  and  tuned  to  form  a  scale  liy  putting;  more  or 
less  water  Into  each.  They  were  made  to  soimd  bj- 
piiKsing  a  wet  finger  round  their  edges.  These  were 
improved  by  Mr.  Dclaval,  and  still  further  by  Dr. 
I'ranklin,  and  were  called  "  llio  musical  glasses." 
Their  tone  is  sweet  and  melimcholj',  and  of  a  peculiar 
limbrf,  which  produces  a  painful  effect  on  the  nen-es  of 
some  (wnions.  It  appears,  however,  that  the  use  of  mu- 
siciil  (Irinking-Klasses  was  described  in  a  work  (AfatAe- 
miilinrhe.  und  rhihimfthlHchf  Erquirkilundrn),  pul)lishrd 
by  G.  P.  Ilarsdorfer,  at  Nuremberg  In  1G77.  What 
wua  culled  a  harpsichord-harmonica,  in  which  finger- 
keys  like  those  of  a  plano-forto  were  used  instead  of 
direct  contact  of  the  fingers  with  tlie  revolving  glasses, 
was  invented  liy  KoUIng  at  Vienna,  and  Klein  at  I'res- 
liurg.  Another  liurmonica  was  invented  by  the  Abate 
Miixzucslii,  who  employed  the  friction  of  a  hair-l>ow 
to  priMiUce  the  sounds  of  the  glasses.  A  stringed  har- 
monica was  invented  at  Augusta,  in  17KH,  liy  .lohn 
Stein,  an  eminent  organ-builder.  It  consisted  of  a 
doulile  stringed  (win  1)  piann-forto,  combined  with  a 
sort  of  spinnet,  to  lie  used  together  or  separately.  Its 
effects  are  said  to  have  been  reni^irkalile. 

Harp.  It  Is  traced  to  the  earliest  nations.  David 
placed  on  the  hurp  liefore  Satd. — 1  Sam.  xvi.  23.  Tlie 
lyre  of  the  Greeks  Is  tlic  harp  of  the  nuHlenis.  The 
Homuns  had  their  harp ;  so  li.id  tlie  .lews,  but  it  hud 
very  few  strings.  The  Cimbri  or  Kngli:<li  .Sax  ns  had 
this  instrument.  The  celebrated  W'eisli  In  p  was 
strung  with  gut ;  and  the  Irisli  harp,  like  t'.  3  more 
ancient  harps,  with  wire. 

Harpagines  (uimnyij).  In  Anliijuitii,  grappling- 
inns  whii  h  were  flung  with  violence  af;ainst  the  rig- 
ging of  an  enemy's  ship,  and,  when  entangled  there, 
were  used  to  drag  the  ship  within  reach,  so  that  it 
miglit  tie  Imanled  to  more  advantage,  or  destroyed. 

HarpingS,  tlie  forn  part  of  the  wales  which  en- 
compass the  bow  of  a  ship,  and  are  fastened  to  the 
stem,  lieing  thicker  than  the  after-part  of  tlie  wales, 
in  order  to  strengthen  the  ship  in  this  plaio,  where  she 
snstiins  the  greatest  shock  of  resistani'e  in  plun'.;ing 
into  the  sea,  or  dividing  it,  uncU-r  a  great  pressure  of  sail. 

Harpoon,  or  Harping-Iron,  a  spear  or  javelin 
used  for  striking  wliules,  etc.  The  ipin-fiiir/mim  is  a 
weapon  used  lor  tlie  same  purjxise,  but  it  is  tired  from 
a  gun  in?<tead  of  lieiug  thrown  by  the  hand.  It  is 
fcirmed  entirely  of  metal,  and  lias  a  chain  attached  to 
it,  to  which  the  lino  is  fastened.  See  ScoitKHUv's 
Antic  Itii/i'iim.  Hiirpoimfi;  tlie  man  that  throws  the 
harpoon  in  lishing  for  whales. 

HatB((>er.  lliilf;  Du.  Uoeden;  Fr.  Chnpraiir ;  It. 
('(ti>clli;  Sp.  Sombrenis ;  Hus.  <S'(A/()/)«),  coverings  for 
the  head  in  very  general  u.se.  They  are  made  of  verj- 
various  fcirnis  und  sorts  of  material.  They  niuy.  how- 
ever, lie  divided  into  two  great  ilasses,  viz,  those  intidi- 
of  fur,  wool,  silk,  etc.,  and  these  made  of  straw  ;  the 
former  lieing  principally  worn  by  men,  and  the  latter 
liy  women.  Ilat  is  a  term  of  Saxon  derivation,  from 
haft,  a  I'ovcr  for  the  head.  It  is  sonietiines  called 
eii»ti>r,  from  its  tieing  mu<le  of  tlie  fur  of  tlie  custor  <ir 
beaver.  As  a  piece  of  dress,  the  period  of  its  intro- 
duction is  not  certain,  although  it  may  witli  great 
probability  lie  referred  to  the  early  distinctions  of 
Itoinan  (!utholic  dignitaries.  Froissurt  clironiclcs, 
that  it  was  "  aaide  to  the  cardyimls,  Sirs,  luivyso  you 


if  ye  dely  vere  ns  a  Pope  Romayne,  we  lie  content,  or 
els  we  woll  maike  your  heddes  ree<l«r  than  your 
hattes  he  ,"  fh)in  which,  and  fron-  many  other  docu- 
ments, it  app>;ars  that  nt  this  perio<l,  as  well  aa  for 
some  centuries  after,  hats  were  generally  of  a  ■carlet 
or  red  color,  and  made  of  "  a  fine  kinde  of  baire  matted 
thegither."  A  "hatte  of  biever,"  about  the  middle 
of  the  12th  century,  was  worn  by  some  one  of  the 
"  noliels  of  the  lande,  mett  at  (Jlarendom  ;"  and  Frois- 
aart  describes  hats  and  plumes  which  were  worn  at 
Edward's  court  Ii  1340,  when  the  Garter  order  wax 
instituted.  In  the  diary  of  Henry's  secretary,  there  i-t 
"  ane  scarlet  beever  hatte"  presented  on  New  Year's 
day,  144JI.  Even  at  this  early  period  huts  were  of 
various  shapes,  both  in  the  crowns  and  the  brims— 
the  latter  Ining  chiefly  broad,  sometimes  narrowing 
toward  the  back,  and  a  little  bent  up  and  scooped  in 
front.  In  Henr}-'s  privy  purse  expenses,  during  his 
congress  with  Francis  I.  in  1620  or  1&21,  there  is  "  peid 
for  '  atte  and  plume  for  the  king,  in  lioleyn,  xv'- ;" 
ana  in  Wolsey's  inventor}-,  taken  on  his  resigning 
the  great  seal  to  Sir  Thomas  More,  there  are  no  fewer 
than  five  mentioned.  The  fashion  of  this  article  waf 
then  much  more  diversely  capricious  than  even  now, 
as  will  appear  from  an  extract  from  STUsn'a  Anatomie 
<>f  Ahtne«,  published  alioutl&Sd:  "Sometimes  they 
use  them  shurpe  on  the  crowne,  pearking  up  like  tlio 
spire  or  shaft  of  a  steeple,  standing  a  quarter  of  a  yard 
above  the  crowne  of  theire  heads ;  some  more,  soniu 
lesse,  iifl  please  the  fantasies  of  their  inconstant 
niindes.  Othersomo  be  flat,  unu  broade  on  the  crowne, 
like  the  battlements  of  a  house.  Another  sorte  have 
rouiide  crownes,  sometimes  with  one  kind  of  Itandu, 
sometimes  with  another ;  now  black,  now  white,  now 
russcd,  now  redde,  now  greiie,  now  yellow  ;  now  this, 
now  tliat ;  never  content  with  one  colour  or  fushiou 
two  dales  to  an  end.  And  as  the  fashions  be  rare  and 
strange,  so  is  the  stuffe  whereof  their  hattes  lie  mado 
divers  also ;  for  some  are  silk,  some  of  velvet,  some  of 
taffetie,  some  of  sarsnet,  some  of  wool,  and  which  is 
more  curious,  some  of  a  certuine  kinde  of  fine  hairo  ; 
tliese  they  call  liever  hattes,  of  xx.  xxx,  or  xl.  shil- 
lings pricCj^  fetched  from  beyonde  the  seas,  from 
wlience  great  sorte  of  other  vanities  doe  come  besides; 
and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  tliat  every  servyng  mau, 
countreiman,  und  other,  even  all-  indift'erentlj-,  doe 
weure  of  these  hattes,"  AlKiut  the  beginning  of  1700, 
tlie  crowns  of  hats  wer«  mostly  round,  much  lower 
than  before,  und  hud  very  bronJ  brims,  resembling 
what  are  now  occusionully  called  Quakers'  huts,  tlm 
protusive  incumbrance  of  which  soon  suggested  the 
con\  .ience  of  their  being  turned  up  in  front ;  fashion 
dictate(i  the  upbending  <if  unotlicr  side  or  flap,  and 
ultimately  u  third,  so  tliat  by  this  progress,  in  17U4, 
the  regular  three-cocked  hat  liecanic  the  order  of  thn 
day,  when  feathers  ceased  to  be  usually  worn.  Near 
the  middle  of  the  IKth  century,  u  round-edged  buttlat- 
tiip|>ed  und  fuli-lirimmed  hut  got  into  very  general  use, 
aitd  ^le  flat  and  other  cocked  hats  now  dwindled 
almost  into  a  mere  distinction  of  real  or  assumed  rauli. 
2.')  years  after  this,  a  verj-  near  approach  to  tiiat  of  tlio 
present  times  liecame  fasliionable,  and,  within  10 
years,  altogether  superseded  the  ordinarj-  use  of  tlio 
cumbrous  iiud  anti(|Uo  cock. 

Plumes,  jewels,  silk  loops,  rosettes,  badges,  gold 
und  silver  liands  and  loops,  have  at  various  perioils 
ornamented  this  article  of  dress;  metal  bands  and 
liHips  iwing  now  esteemed  proper  only  to  naval  and 
military  "men  of  honor,"  und  the  humldo  livcrie  1 
uttendants  on  state,  rank,  ami  olHcial  dignity.  Tlio 
»/Kni  or  soft-folding  hat  is  tlio  ouly  relic  ut  present 
hi  general  use  of  the  hats  worn  liy  our  grandfatliois, 
although  it  is  not  improbable  that  thn  mutations  <  f 
fashion  may  re-introduco  the  eleg.<nt  Spaoish  hat  -.it 
the  precursor,  porliaps,  of  various  other  styles,  as  wi  U 
as  the  cocked  hut,  which  are  not  yet  entirely  discarded. 

In  the  Great  Uxbibitiun  of  1851  several  vcr}'  novel 
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■tylM  oT  tiaf  wft*  tntTodurad  by  cxhiMton,  It  U 
rrmariiFd  in  the  .Turj-  Report  i<i>a|>«rting  them  that  "  In 
an  article  nf  flinhinn  ami  of  inrh  mnntant  um  an  hati, 
It  doeii  not  appear  to  lie  esRV  to  ch*n);e  the  hahit*  and 
tailed  nf  the  wearer*,  or  to  induce  them  to  adopt  a  new 
cortnme." 

I7ntil  recent  tin**!  hat*  were  chiefly  prodoced  by 
the  art  of  felling,  an  art  which  nnme  perMmii  nv  po«« 
to  liiive  lieen  practiced  by  the  nation*  nf  antiquity.  It 
i*  thought  that  limn  rmuia,  used  fnr  *oldlen'  cloak* 
and  fnr  l^acedeninnlan  hat*,  wa*  felted  wool,  but 
others  *tate  that  it  wa*  only  knitted  wnol.  In  Roman 
Catholic  rountrie*,  8t.  Clement ..'.  the  reputed  inventor 
of  (kit.  'I'liis  personage  i«  *aid  to  have  put  curded 
wool  Into  hi*  randals  to  protect  hir  feet  iluring  a  pil- 
grimage, and  that  the  effect  of  the  molstnre,  warmth, 
and  friction  converted  the  wool  Into  a  felteil  cloth. 
The  hatter*'  annoal  festival  is  on  the  'iSd  Novemlier, 
St.  riement'*  d«y. 

Ilat-making  embrace*  two  distinct  kind*  of  manu- 
facture, viK.,  (>f/c/Wand  eorrml  hat* — the  ooTcring 
of  the  latter  being  generiilly  plush.  FrllrH  hat*  com- 
prehend two  cliisfie*,  differing  chiefly  in  the  material* 
used  in  making— the  proceiise*  being  nearly  identical. 
The  lower  cla**  I*  marked  by  inferior  ingredient*, 
unmixed  with  lieaver,  and  embraces  vrmJ,  pintnl  and 
nAnrf  mip  hatn.  IKiio/  hats  are  mn.le  entirely  of  coarse 
native  wool  and  hair  stiffened  with  glue.  Before  the 
emancipation  act  these  hats  were  largely  ex|Hirted  for 
negroes'  wear;  but  the  manufacture  i*  now  almost 
extincc.  I'ltilfn  have  <  mip  or  pile  rather  finer  than 
their  body,  and  are  *nmctime*  trntrrimmf  stiffened. 
•StAflrf  nnjit  are  dlstiiiguished  from  jtlcUn  l>y  additional 
kinds  of  wool,  viz.,  hare'*  back,  *eal,  neater  or  nutria, 
musijuash  (Muscoxy  cut),  and  an  all  waterpHHif  stiff- 
ened. 

The  second  cinss  may  lie  said  to  rnmprehenti  two 
orders,  called  n/iz/f  and  hrnrrr  hat*.  The  lirst  includes 
mottled  and  stuff  bodies.  The  latter  term  is  not  n*ed 
generally,  a*  ell  $t<ifft  are  understood  to  be  of  this 
aort  when  mntiM  is  not  expres!<ed.  MittlM  hoiliei 
•re  made  chiefly  of  line  Spanish  wimiI,  and  Inferior 
nibliit  down  or  coney  wwil.  Stuff  hmUn  consist  of  the 
best  hare.  Saxony,  and  mil'  wn<ils,  mixed  with  Cash- 
mere hair  and  silks,  l^liff  hats  are  nnppfH,  that  Is, 
c<ivere<l  with  pile  of  mixed  seal,  neuter,  liare's  b.»ck, 
inferior  beaver,  and  musqaaKh.  Hrnrrr  hats  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  napped  with  lieaver  only ;  the  lower- 
priced  qualities  with  bnnm  inxmiii  taken  from  the 
back ;  the  more  valuable  kinds  with  cherk  and  vhile 
woom*,  such  lieiiig  the  finest  |iart*  of  the  fur  found  on 
the  belly  and  checks  of  the  lieaver. 

The  manufacture  of  a  lieaver  hat  involve*  a  number 
of  curious  and  intci^esting  pnu-esses,  the  most  import- 
ant of  which  ',» /rltinij,  or  the  art  of  comlilning  animal 
iibres  in  such  a  way  as  to  form,  without  weaving,  a 
thick  compact  cloth.  The  felting  prcqierty  of  animal 
fibres  depends  on  their  peculiar  strut  ture,  which,  as 
revealed  liy  the  microscope,  appears  to  be  notched  or 
jagged  at  the  edges,  with  teeth  ilirected  from  the  root 
toward  the  extremity.  Wool  in  the  yolk,  or  with  the 
natural  grease  adhering  to  it,  does  not  reaillly  felt, 
the  jagged  (lortinn*  lieing  smonthcil  over  or  tilled  up 
with  the  oil ;  but  when  the  Iibres  nf  clean  wool  or  hair 
are  made  to  undergo  a  gentle  friction  under  the  influ- 
ence of  moisture  and  beat,  they  readily  felt  together. 

.Several  of  the  fun  mentioned  above  are  used  for 
hats.  The  licavcr  has  lieen  so  assiduously  hunted 
during  many  years  that  ft  is  n<iw  Ix-coniing  u  rarity, 
an<l  the  fur  of  other  animals  is  subatituted  for  it.  The 
coy]  u  fumirlies  nutria  skin:  tlie  nuis<|uasb  or  musk- 
rat,  the  hare,  and  the  rabbit,  a  ield  fur  for  the  nap  of 
the  hat,  while  the  l»idy  is  made  of  luinii's  w<mi,  or  of 
tlie  wiM.lly  hair  of  the  llama  or  vicuna.  A  lieaver  hat, 
properly  so  called,  has  a  iMidy  or  foundation  of  rabbits' 
fkir,  with  a  neaver  nap,  although  the  be;tvcr,  for  the 
r«a»oD  aliove  stated,  is  often  mixed  with  a  more  com- 


mon Air.  Saeh  a  hat  haa  •  plaaaant  snAneu  and 
plasticity,  and  readily  mold*  Itself  to  the  shape  of  thi 
head,  presenting  a  marked  contrai  t  to  the  hard,  homy 
silk  hat,  which  has  nearly  super**  led  it.  Htill,  how- 
ever, there  must  always  lie  certair.  persons  who  not 
objecting  to  the  price,  will  continue  to  keep  alive  this 
the  most  intervstlag  branch  of  the  hat  Buuufacture. 
See  KuB  Tradr. 
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Piutornlt,  u  ona  of  Urn  purauU*  of  th«  agricultunl 
|iii|)ul»tiun  of  (taly.  We  are  ijjnunuit  of  the  period 
when  tlie  nianufueturn  of  utraw  plait  Ant  becitina  uf 
iiii|MirU>nca  in  that  rountry ;  liiit  it  appeari  fmni 
C.'nKTAT'a  Cnuiuifi,  pulilliiliad  In  lUU,  tliat  "  tlia  moat 
(leliiuta  atrawen  liuta"  were  worn  by  liutli  men  ami 
wiiuian  in  nuuiy  plaraa  nf  riedmunt,  "  many  uf  them 
having  at  Itnat  an  hundred  learoea."  It  U  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  art  of  itraw  plaiting  rnunt  have 
arrived  at  great  perfection  upward  of  two  centuriea 
linun  i  hut  It  doea  not  appear  to  havn  been  fidlowed  in 
K^it;lnnd  fur  mere  than  70  or  HO  yeara,  ai  it  i*  within 
thi>  remembrance  of  aome  of  the  old  inhabitants  of  the 
ttriw  diatricta,  now  alive,  that  tlie  w1v3h  and  daugh- 
trnt  uf  the  famiert  used  to  pluit  straw  fur  mulling  their 
own  Iwnnets,  before  atraw.pluiting  Iwcame  eatabliahed 
an  u  manufacture.  In  fact,  tbu  custom,  among  the 
wmiien  of  Knglaad,  uf  wearing  bonnets,  is  compar- 
atively modem.  It  is  scarcely  10<)  yt^irssince  ''■  hoodt 
ami  piiMtri"  were  generally  worn,  and  it  was  only  the 
Uelii's  of  quality  who  wore  itnuill  nilk  hats.  Hea  Mai<- 
coi.m's  Manner$  auj  Cuttumt. 

Hatch,  in  milling,  an  opening  into  a  mine,  or  in 
lesrch  of  one.  Tho  term  hatches  la  also  applied  to  the 
cartlien  dams  uaed  iu  Curnwall  to  prevent  the  water 
tliat  iHHUos  from  the  stream-wnrlts  uiul  tin-wuiilicH  from 
running  into  the  fresh  rivers.  Ilntch,  or  hatchet, 
propurly  the  grute  or  frame  of  cross-bars  luid  over  a 
ihip'ii  deck,  now  denominated  "  hatch-burH."  The  lid 
ur  cover  uf  a  hatchway  \»  also  called  hutches.  Hatch 
in  Duniotimes  applind  to  the  upuning  in  thu  ship's  deck ; 
but  this  is  praperly  called  the  hatchway. 

Batob'way,  a  square  or  oblong'  ugiening  in  the 
deck  <if  a  ship,  atfording  a  passage  into  the  tiuld,  or 
fruni  one  deck  to  another.  Hatchway  is  also  applied 
to  the  passage  through  a  falling  dour  in  the  top  of  a 
houso.  In  ships,  the  main-hutchway  is  placed  before 
the  mainmast,  and  is  the  largest  in  the  ship ;  the  fore- 


hatchway  li  •  little  abaft  the  fonmuwt,  or  at  the  break 
of  the  forecastle ;  and  the  after-hatchway  between  the 
mainmast  and  the  mixxan. 

H'  '^1,  the  sea  term  fur  pulling  un>)n  a  rope  directly. 
To  h  ih*  wind,  to  bring  a  ship  to  sail  close  by  the 
wind  after  running  in  some  other  direction. 

Havana,  or  Havannab,  on  the  north  coast  of  the 
noble  island  of  Culm,  uf  which  it  is  the  ct:pltal,  the 
Muro  castle  being,  according  t«  Humboldt,  in  lat.  28° 
8'  15"  N.,  long.  »-i°  22'  46''  W.  The  popuUtlon  of 
the  city  and  suburbs  Is  Mid  tu  be  (1851),  little  short 
of  200,000.  In  1827,  the  resident  iwpuUtlon  amounted 
to  M,023;  viz.,  40,621  whites,  8,210  free  colored,  15,347 
free  blacks,  1,010  colored  slaves,  and  22,830  black 
slaves.  The  port  of  Havana  is  the  finest  in  the  West 
Indies,  or,  perhaps,  in  the  .rorld.  The  entrance  is 
n.trruw,  but  the  water  is  deep,  without  bar  or  obstruc- 
tion uf  any  sort,  and  within  it  expands  into  a  magnift- 
cent  bay,  capable  of  accommo<lating  1000  large  ships  ; 
vessels  of  the  greatest  draught  uf  water  coming  close 
to  tho  (|uaya.  The  city  lies  along  the  entrance  to,  and 
on  the  west  side  uf,  the  liay. 

From  its  position,  which  commands  both  inlets  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  its  great  strength,  and  excellent  har- 
bor, Havana  is,  in  a  i.->litical  point  of  view,  by  far  the 
most  important  maritime  station  in  the  West  Indies. 
As  a  commercial  city,  it  also  ranks  in  the  flrat  class ; 
Iwing,  in  this  re8|)cct,  second  to  none  in  the  New 
V'orld,  New  York  only  excepted.  For  a  long  period, 
Havana  engrossed  almost  the  whole  foreign  trade  of 
Cuba ;  but  since  the  relaxation  of  the  old  colonial  sys- 
tem, various  ports,  such,  for  instance,  as  Mat4inzas, 
that  were  hardly  known  30  years  ago,  have  become 
places  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  commerce  of  Ilavunu  is,  theri^fore, 
entirely  to  be  ascribed  to  the  freedom  it  now  enjoys, 
and  to  the  great  increase  of  wealth  and  population  in 
the  city,  and  generally  throughout  the  island. 
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The  milmrb  Regis  is  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
Bforo  and  I'unta  castles,  the  former  on  the  east,  and 
the  latter  on  the  west  side  of  the  entrance  of  the  har- 
bor, are  strongly  fortified,  as  is  the  entire  city ;  the 
citadel  is  also  a  place  of  great  strenjfth  ;  the  fortillca 
tions  have  Iwen  erect(>d  on  snrh  of  the  neighboring 
heights  as  command  the  city  or  port.  The  arsenal 
and  dockyanl  lie  toward  the  western  angle  of  the 
l)ay,  to  the  south  of  the  city.  In  the  city,  the  streets 
are  narrow,  inconvenient,  and  filthy  ;  but  in  the  suli- 
iirl)s.  now  as  extensive  as  the  cit)-,  they  are  wider  and 
bettor  laid  out.  Ijitterly,  too,  the  police  and  clconli- 
nesa  of  nil  parts  of  the  town  have  been  materially 
im|iri)ved. 

The  advance  of  Cul)a,  during  the  last  half  ccntur)-, 
hjis  lipon  very  great ;  though  not  more,  perhaps,  than 
might  Imve  lieeu  expected,  from  its  natural  advan- 
tages, at  least  since  itn  ports  were  freely  oi>ene(l  to  for- 
eigners in  1800.  It  is  at  once  tlie  largest  and  the  l)est 
situated  of  the  West  India  Islands.  It  is  atiout  (iO.') 
miles  in  length  ;  but  its  l)reudtli  from  north  to  south 
ndwlu-rc  exceeds  117  miles,  and  is  in  many  places 
niucli  loss.  Its  total  area,  exclusive  of  that  of  tlie 
numerous  Itcys  and  Islands  attached  to  it,  is  al>out 
ii.'I.Ofll)  square  miles.  The  ilimate  is,  generally  sjiealc- 
ing,  deliglitful ;  the  refreshing  sou-lireezes  preventing 
tlie  beat  from  becoming  excessive,  and  fitting  it  for  the 
growth  of  a  vast  variety  of  ])roducts.  Murricancs. 
which  arc  so  destructive  in  Jamaica  and  flu>  Cariblicc 
Islands,  arc  here  com|mratlvely  rare;  and,  when  thi  v 
do  occur,  far  less  violent.  The  soil  is  of  very  various 
qualities :  there  is  a  omslderalile  extent  of  swampy 
marshes  and  rocks  unfit  for  any  sort  of  cultivation  ; 
but  there  is  much  soil  that  is  very  superior,  and  capa- 
ble of  nfVonling  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  sugar, 
coffee,  maize,  etc.  The  ancient  ]ioli<'y  of  restricting 
ti:;.le  to  two  or  three  (xirts,  caused  all  the  |M>pulation  to 
congregate  in  tlieir  vicinity,  neglecting  the  rest  of  the 
island,  and  allowing  some  of  tlie  Mnest  land  and  liest 
sitiuitioiis  for  planting  to  remain  unoccupied,  Kiit 
since  u  different  and  more  liljeral  indicy  lius  been  fol- 
lowed. )H>pulatioii  lias  liegun  to  extend  itself  over  all 
the  most  fertile  districts,  wherever  they  arc  to  l)e  met 
witn.  .Still,  however,  only  a  \  cry  small  pro|H)rtion 
of  the  best  land  of  the  island  is  under  cultivation,  and 
its  prmlucts  and  |)opiilati(iii  might  lie  doublvd  or  treliied 
with  the  utmost  facility.  The  first  regular  census  of 
CuliH  was  taken  in  17T,'(,  when  the  whole  resident  pop- 
ulation amounted  to  170,;!"0  .souls.  .Since  this  (lerlod 
tlie  increase  lius  lieen  as  folioHS  :  1791,  27'2,14();  1H17, 
.V)I,!l!lx  ;  and  1N27,  704,H«i7;  exclusive  of  strangers. 
Wo  sulijoin  a 
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Anotiier  census  was  taken  in  IHV2,  according  to 
which  the  |Mi|iulation  is  said  to  amount  to  1 ,007,('iL'(l, 
viz.:  whites,  41K,'-*yl  ;  free  crdore<l,  1,V.',m;(«;  and 
slaves,  4;ili.4'i|.  Hut  it  is  alleged  that  liotli  the  slave 
and  white  |Mipulutiou,  espc(  iaily  the  rormcr,  is  luider- 
rnte<l  in  this  census,  ami  that  (he  jMipulation  is,  at 
pn-si-nt  ilH.'ili,  little,  if  ut  all,  nhort  of  l.4:i<i,(XlU  or 
•l,4,'><l,(tOi». 

Tlie  rapid  increase  of  the  slava  |Hipulation  is  princ' 
pully  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  continued  im|Hirtation  of 
nlavis  fron.  Africa.  In  some  years,  sinic  tlie  |sMie  of 
iMI.i.  as  many  as  lO.'HHi  blacks  are  Imlieved  to  liave 
lieeii  iiii|sirte<l  into  Culia  in  a  single  year.  S|>ain  had 
indeed  ngreeil  l>y  treaty  in  iM'.'O  tii  aJH/lisb  the  trade  ; 
but  tnis  treaty  was  little  belter  tliaii  a  dead  letter, 
■ml  it  is  only  sioce  lHli6,  when  u  more  eUlcieut  treaty 


with  Spain  was  entered  into  that  the  trade  has  sus. 
tained  any  considerable  diminution.  But  though  it  lie 
no  longer  under  the  Spanish  flag,  it  is  continued 
though  to  a  much  less  extent,  under  other  flags.  At 
present,  however,  not  more  than  ftum  2000  to  80i)0 
negroes  are  supposed  to  be  annually  imported.  Itut 
though  it  were  to  be  wished,  as  well  for  the  interests 
of  the  island  as  of  humanity,  that  the  further  importa- 
tion of  slaves  should  be  put  a  stop  to,  we  .-xre  not  of  tin. 
numlier  of  those  who  think  that  it  would  he  good  polii  v 
rashly  to  agitate  the  question  of  the  emancipation  of 
slaves  in  t'uba.  Tlieir  treatment  in  that  island,  as  in 
all  the  other  colonies  of  .Spain,  has  always  liecn  sin- 
gularly humane  ;  and  the  results  of  their  emancipation 
in  llayti  and  the  Kritish  islands  have  not  been  such  as 
to  offer  much  inducement  to  the  autliorities  in  thiba  to 
take  up  this  difficult  question.  It  may,  no  doubt,  Im 
forced  on  their  <-onsideration ;  and  the  emancipation  of 
so  many  slaves  in  their  immediate  vii'inity  will  mate- 
rially increase  the  dilHculty  of  maintaining  the  exist- 
ing onler  of  things.  Under  these  circumstances,  giuHl 
pidicy  would  seem  to  suggest  that  timely  iirovisiou 
should  be  made  for  the  gradual  bringing  iiliout  of  tlut 
emancipation  which  is,  perhaps,  inevitable,  coupling 
it,  if  tliat  lie  practicable,  with  soin  ■  scheme  for  insuriiir; 
flic  supply  of  some  sort  of  compulsory  labor. 

Whatever  opinion  may  lie  formed  of  slavery  in  the 
abstract,  we  believe  it  would  not  be  diWciilt  to  sliow 
that  it  lias  contributed,  in  no  ordinarv  degree,  to  the 
rapid  aiivancement  of  (;ubn.  Industry  will  alwav<  Im 
pro|)ortioned  to  the  strength  of  tlie  motives  jjv  whicli 
it  is  occasioned  ;  and  in  countries  like  Culia,  of  gro.it 
natural  feitility  and  under  a  tropical  sun,  where  a  halt' 
or  more  of  the  articles  iniiispensuble  in  Euroj \  voiilil 
lie  u.seless,  it  were  absurd  to  imagine  that  tlie  iiihab- 
itaiits,  supposing  them  to  be  free,  should  exhilijt  thn 
persevering  industry  of  free  laliorers  in  the  temppratc 
zone,  riie  iln/re  Jhr  nienli'  is  in  such  couiitriei  the 
summiim  liuiiuvi ;  and  we  believe  it  will  bo  found  Unit 
the  extensive  cultivation  of  sugar,  and  of  most  othiT 
commercial  lu.idiicts  within  the  tropics,  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  slavery,  or  of  coiupulsorv  lal.i.r  <if 
one  kind  or  oflier.  The  people  of  Kiigland  may  l.ti 
liiit  little  atVecf»«l,  at  least  directl\,  by  these  consider- 
iitioiis,  and  may,  therefore,  on  the  primiplc  of  ji.ii  /„,,. 
liliit,  mill  cirliim,  think  themselves  warrauled  in  using 
their  influeuco  to  enforce  the  aliolition  nf  .daverv 
wlierever  it  exists.  Hut  to  the  (,'ubans,  ltra/,ilian<, 
flic  inliabitants  of  the  soutliem  States  of  Aiiieriia 
and  a  host  id'  others,  this  question  is  of  the  last  ini- 
por'uiicc.  Were  tlie  slaves  emuncipafed.  not  in  law 
merely,  Ijut  practiciilly  and  in  fact,  tlie  |iroliahili(v  is 
that  neither  Cuba  nor  Uracil  would,  in  a  dii/iii  xciirs. 
ex|Kirt  a  single  cwt.  of  sugar.  Why  shmild  they  dii 
so  any  more  than  llayti  i*  The  blaiks,  were  thiv 
really  emancipated,  would  lie  able  In  support  Ihini- 
selves  in  that  state  in  which  llicy  wish  to  live,  willumt 
engaging  in  any  tiling  like  flic  severe  labor  of  sii^-ur 
planting;  and  under  such  circiimsfaiices  il  wonlil  liea 
'ontradiclion  to  suppose  lliey  hIiouIiI  engage  ,ii  il.  Itut 
it  niiglit  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  show  wliat  good  i  un- 
se(|uciii'es  would  result  from  siicli  a  i  haii^'e.  It  is  at 
all  events  clear  tliat  the  conimeree  of  the  worlil  and 
the  comforts  of  all  civilized  nations  would  lie  seriniisly 

impaired;  and  it  is  by  no  nieaiis  clear  that  fli 'iidi- 

tion  of  the  blacks  wiiuhl  lie  sensibly,  or  at  all,  im- 
proved. Hesides  slaves,  the  planters  euiploy  bi'e 
iaUircrs,  mostly  of  an  Indian  mixed  lireed,  \\\w  werl, 
for  moderate  wages.  Tliese,  hov/cver,  are  little  i  ii- 
gaged  in  the  fields,  but  in  other  branches  of  lalmr,  ;iii>l 
parllculari.v  in  liringing  sugar  from  llic  inferior  In  tin' 
shipping  |Ki,'ts.  The  articles  principally  exported  Ikiiii 
( 'uiia  are,  sugar  of  the  finest  (|uality,  coll'ee,  i  ii|i{H-r 
ore.  tobacco,  lieeswax,  honey,  molasses,  etc.  (if  tliese, 
the  first  is  decidedly  the  most  important. 

Hut,  exclusive  of  the  ex|sirts  from  Havana  and  Mit- 
tanr.as,  considerable  quantities  sugar  is  slii|ipcd  t'liMii 
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Cienfuegos,  Nuevitas,  Holguin,  Manzanilla,  and  other 
ports ;  and  a  good  deal  is  also  shipped  without  entry  or 
puymont  of  duty.  We  muy,  therefore,  safely  add  10 
pet  cent,  to  the  other  quantities  for  the  omissions  now 
referred  to ;  whiuh  will  make  the  total  ex|)ort:  ■■<  1H46, 
4U:i,'2UO,000  11)8.  or  180,000  tons.  }4ince  then  the  pro- 
duction has  considerably  increased  \  und  the  total  ex- 
ports may  at  present  (_185())  be  safely  estimated  at 
hI)uvo  885,000  tons.  The  consumption  of  the  island  is 
sup|X>sod  to  amount  to  almut  20,000,  so  that  its  total 
produce  muy  be  taken  at  from  360,000  to  300,000  tons. 
Next  to  sugar,  coffee  was  the  most  valuable  vc);e- 
tnble  priMluctloii  of  Cuba.  Its  cultivation  increased, 
for  a  while,  with  unprecedented  rapidity.     In  IHOO, 

there  were  but  80  plantations  in  the  island ;  in  1817,  |  on  the  growth  or  sale  uf  tlie  article, 
there  were  77!) ;  und  in  1827,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
'J,0(!7,  of  at  least  40,000  trees  each  I  In  1804,  the  ex- 
portation from  Havana  was  1,250,000  lbs. ;  in  1809,  it 
HUHiunted  to  8,000,000  lbs. ;  from  1815  to  1820,  it 
averaged  annually  18,180,200  lbs. ;  and  in  1827  it 
amounted  to  Jt5,887, 175  lbs.  1  The  exports  from  the 
other  ])nrt9  increased  with  equal  rapidity.  They 
amounted,  in  1827,  to  14,202,400  lbs. ;  making  the 
total  exportation  for  that  year  50,U;<!),581  lbs.  Hut 
the   subsequent   low   prices,  or  rutlier,  perhaps,  the 


greater  attention  paid  to  the  culture  of  sugar,  not  only 
checked  the  further  increase  of  tho  coffee  plantations, 
but  made  several  of  them  be  abandoned.  More  re- 
cently, however,  the  increase  in  the  price  of  coffee 
and  the  low  price  of  sugar  has  occasioned  a  reaction, 
and  the  culture  of  coflee  is  again  extending.  The  ex- 
|)orts  of  it  in  1848  amounted  to  17,854,425  lbs.,  to 
which  10  per  cent,  may  be  added  for  deficient  entries. 

Tobacco  differs  much  in  quality  :  but  the  scgars  of 
Cuba  are  esteemed  the  finest  in  tho  world.  (Sec  To- 
hacud).  formerly,  tho  culture  and  sale  of  this  im- 
portant plant  were  mouopolixed  by  government ;  but 
since  1821,  this  monopoly  has  been  wholly  relin- 
quished, there  being  no  longer  any  restrictions  either 

The  cultivator 
pays  a  duty,  which,  however,  is  to  a  great  extent 
evaded,  of  1  per  cent,  ml  valnmn  upon  his  crop.  In 
consc()Ucnco  of  tho  freedom  thus  given  to  the  busi- 
ness, the  culture  and  exportation  of  tobacco  are  both 
rapidly  extending ;  so  much  so,  that  tho  value  of  the 
produce  of  tobacco  in  18-li)  was  estimated  at  above 
5,000,000  dollars,  being  considerably  more  than  doul>le 
tho  value  of  the  coffee  (jroduced.  Molasses,  rum 
(talia),  wax,  und  honey,  are  also  largely  produced, 
uiul  form  important  articlen  of  trade.     See  Clua. 
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This  table  slums  that  the  Anierieaii  luiiiiago  eiii- 
pliiyeil  in  the  Havana  trade,  ha.s  increased  Ihreel'nld 
iliirliig  the  la.it  ten  years,  and  that  its  anmuiit,  rela- 
tive to  the  entire  tonnage,  bus  nearly  doubled,  while 
luith  the  iSpaiiish  anil  Knglish  proportions  have  iliinin- 
ished  in  relative  im|H>rtunce,  und  even  the  ubsidute 
nuiount  of  llrltlsh  timnugn  employed  In  this  business, 
has  fallen  olf  more  than  25  i>cr  cent.  The  only  otiu  r 
nation  which  enjoys  any  considerable  share  of  this 
trade  l8  France.     The  KreucU  tuuuaga  in  181(i  wax 


7,218  or  225  per  cent,  of  the  wliide,  and  in  1.9,')5,  SS,- 
522  or  5J  per  cent.  It  would  appear  from  these  facts, 
that  the  United  States  uro  rapiilly  advancing  toward 
u  compurutivo  monopoly  of  tho  currying  trade  from 
Iluvanu. 

Tho  rutos  of  freights  for  the  List  ten  years  have 
been  .subject  to  great  fluctuation,  rates  to  New  York 
varying  from  I  rials  in  iSepteinbcr  18-li),  und  August 
1855,  to  10  rials  in  March  XHM.  March  u  1  April 
seem  to  have  been  the  most  favorable  nioiulis  for 
American  freights,  and  Kobruary  uiid  March  for  lai- 
ropean.  Tho  yearly  averages  of  freight  show  that 
while  1854  saw  the  rates  at  their  highest  point,  18,')6 
found  them  ilepressed  alino.st  to  the  lowest.  1'"  ml 
March  1855,  when  the  rate  to  I'owes  and  a  market  was 
A'5  12s.  (id,  and  to  New  York  li)  rials,  there  was  a  reg- 
ular anil  rapid  fall,  hardly  checked  evi'ii  by  the  .spring 
months,  until  in  August  1855,  the  rate  to  C'nwes  was 
Xi  1,~>s.,  uiid  to  New  York,  4  rials.  Atjthis  point  rutes 
began  to  recover. 

The  price  of  sugar  has  fluctuated  from  8  3-5  rials 
in  August  1818,  to  1(  rials  in  December  18,')5.  Kroni 
March  of  last  year  when  tlii^  price  of  brown  sugar  was 
5  8-8  rials,  there  was  a  steady  rise  to  tho  end  of  the 
year,  so  that  the  average  price  for  the  year,  (i.lio  rials, 
was  higher  than  for  any  of  the  previous  yiars,  the 
lowest  yearly  average  being  4..'')0  rials  for  1848. 

Miiwijn, — One  dollar.-=8  reals  plate;  20  reals  velli>n. 
One  doubloon  ;  -17  dollars.  The  merchants  reckon 
144  dollars==4.'100,  or  1  dollar  -4s.  Od.  very  nearly. 
There  is  an  ex|H)rt  duty  of  1)^  iwr  cent,  on  g<dd,  and 
2}  per  cent.  (Ui  silver.  It  Is  a  curious  fact  that  no  de- 
scription of  paper  money  has  ever  circulated  in  Cuba. 
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Wtights  and  Meattirta. — One  qnintal=100  lb«.,  or  4 
arrolma  of  25  lbs. ;  100  Ibd.  Spnnish=101}  lbs.  En- 
glish, or  4(i  kilo^rammeA.  108  Vttriis=100  yards ;  140 
vara»=100  French  ells  or  aunes  ;  81  vara8=lfl0  Bra- 
bant ells ;  108  varas— 160  HambnrK  ells.  1  fanega 
Er3  bushels  nearly,  or  100  lbs,  Spanish.  An  arroba 
of  wine  or  spirlt«=4'l  English  wine  gallons  nearly. 
A  hogshead  of  8ugar=18(>0  lbs. ;  a  bag  of  coffee= 
160  lbs. ;  a  hogshead  of  molasses=110  gallons  ;  a  pipe 
of  tafia  or  rum=120  gallons ;  and  a  bale  of  tobaceo= 
100  lbs. 

Thf.  usutd  rommittion  charged  by  merchants  on  the 
sale  of  goods  is  5  per  cent.,  with  a  del  creilfre  of  2 J 
per  cent.  If  the  sales  are  on  credit  and  gunrantlod,  and 
a  further  commission  of  2J  per  cent,  fur  the  returns, 
whether  in  bills  or  proiluce.  On  purchases  the  com- 
mission is  2J  per  cent.,  and  a  further  2J  i>er  cent,  if 
drawn  for  in  bills  of  exchange.  For  procuring  freight 
5  per  cent,  is  charged,  and  2J  for  insuring  the  amount. 
For  advances  of  money  the  rate  is  6  per  cent,  when  no 
other  commission  is  chargeable.  Hill  business  is  done 
at  various  rates,  from  1  to  2J-  per  cent,  aci-onling  to  its 
magnitude.  These  are  the  rates  of  the  foreign  houses  ; 
those  of  the  Spanish  and  Creole  merchants  are  gener- 
ally higher.  There  is  no  olistacle  whatever  to  the 
establishment  of  foreigners  as  merchants  in  the  island. 
Tlie  law  says  that  those  who  are  naturalize*!  in  Spain 
may  freely  C4irrj-  <in  trade  with  the  same  rights  anil 
obligations  as  the  natives  of  the  kingdom,  and  that 
those  who  have  not  Iwen  naturalized,  or  have  a  legal 
domicile,  may  still  carry  on  trade  under  the  regula- 
tions stipulated  in  the  treaties  in  force  l)etween  the 
respective  governments ;  and  in  default  of  such  con- 
ventional regulatinns,  the  same  privileges  arc  to  be 
conceiled  as  those  enjoyed  by  .Spaniards  carrying  on 
trade  in  the  country  of  which  such  foreigners  are  na- 
tives. In  practice,  this  la.'<t  condition  is  not  much 
attended  to;  oa  foreigners  arc  alloweil  to  establish 
thcniM-lves  as  merchants  without  any  in<|uirv  as  to 
the  rights  and  privileges  enjoyed  liy  .S|)aniards  in  the 
country  they  come  fnim.  As  to  manufaiturers  and 
mei  hanics,  the  only  difficulty  that  can  arise  regards 
their  religiio.  On  entering  the  island  every  stranger 
is  rei|uired  to  find  security  in  the  following  terms:  "  1 
am  responsible  and  liecome  security  in  every  case 
for  the  person  and  conduct  of  A.  H.,  arrived  from  ('. 
in  the  ship  O.,  binding  myself  to  present  him  if  called 
on  by  the  government,  and  to  conduct  him  at  my  ex- 
|)ense  to  any  place  that  may  be  designated."  This 
security  is  easily  obtaineil,  ami,  in  fact,  enccuirage- 
ment  is  given  to  mechanics,  and  white  people  of  all 
cbuises  to  settle  in  the  islanil.  After  landing  it  is  only 
necessary  to  apply  for  a  letter  of  domicile,  and  to  pre- 
sent a  certificate  that  the  applicant  is  of  a  re"|>f'ctttble 
character,  and  professes  the  Koman  Catholic  religion. 
Free  colored  people,  however,  by  a  royal  onlrr  of  the 
I2(h  .March,  1837,  are  prohibited  fhini  landing  under 
any  pretense  whatever ;  and  so  rigortmsly  is  this  order 
enforced,  that  such  |)ersons,  though  acting  as  seamen, 
are,  on  their  arrival,  taken  out  of  the  vessel  In  wlilrh 
they  have  come,  and  are  kept  In  custmly  until  hiT  de- 
porttire,  when  they  are  com|ielled  to  proceed  again  on 
boarl  and  leave  the  island.  The  business  of  a  brtiker 
is  e\cri  i«eil  under  a  royal  litense,  and  no  foreigner  is 
eligible  to  the  oflioe  unless  naturalised  in  the  form  pre- 
scrilx'd  by  law.  In  every  commercial  town  a  certain 
number  only  is  allowed,  correspomlinK  with  the  jsipu- 
lation  and  tr.ide  of  the  place.  In  the  gnvit  cities,  the 
business  of  merchant  is  often  coml)ineil  with  that  of 
planter;  and  Himietimes,  also,  the  im|K)rtiug  merchant 
keeps  a  shop  or  store,  where  he  sells  his  gisids  by 
retail.  The  foreign  men-hants  are  generally  reganled 
•a  transient  vi^iitors,  who  go  there  for  the  pnqspse  of 
accumulating  such  a  fortune  as  may  enable  them  to 
live  with  some  degree  of  comfort  in  their  own  eotmtry. 
As  a  class  they  are  not  connldfred  wealthy,  but  they 
are  aJinust  all  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  credit.     The 


mercantile  capital,  ai  well  as  the  proprietary  wealth 
of  the  island,  may  be  said  to  be  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  the  Clreoles.  When  the  emigrants  from  the 
Peninsula  make  fortunes  in  the  island,  they  leldom 
think  of  returning  to  Europe.     See  Cuba. 

Haven.  (Germ.  Im/en.)  The  same  as  harbor. 
See  article  Harbor. 

Havre,  or  Havre  de  Orace,  a  commercial  and 
strongly-fortified  sea-port  town  of  France,  on  the  En- 
glish  Channel,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Seine,  on  its 
northern  bank,  lat.  49°  20'  14"  N.,  long.  0°  6'  3«" 
E.  Population,  in  1851,  28,954,  to  which  may  bo 
added  5,000  or  »i,000  more  for  the  crews  of  the  ship, 
ping  constantly  in  the  port.  It  was  a  saying  of  Na- 
pideon  that  "/"««'«,  Jlouen,  Le  Havre,  n«  formtnt 
qn'nne  teute  rille,  tlont  la  Seitie  est  la  grande  rue." 
lla^Te  l)oing,  in  fact,  the  sea-port  of  Paris,  most  of  the 
colonial  and  foreign  protlucts  destined  for  its  consump- 
tion are  imported  thither.  Nearly  double  the  quanti- 
ty of  goods,  estimated  by  weight,  is  annually  im|)ortcd 
at  Marseilles ;  but  the  total  value  of  the  imports  ut 
Havre  amounts  very  nearly  to  tliat  of  those  ut  tlie 
former  port.  The  principal  imports  are  cotton,  sugnr, 
coflfce,  linen  threa(l  and  linen  goods,  rice,  indigo,  to- 
bacco, hides,  dyewooils,  spices,  drugs,  timlwr,  iron,  tiu, 
dried  lish,  etc.  :  grain  and  tlour  are  sometimes  importcii 
and  sometimes  ex|)orted.  The  principal  ex|H>rts  are 
silks,  woolen  and  cotton  stuffs,  lace,  gloves,  ond  fhocs 
trinkets,  |)erfumcry,  champagne  and  other  wine.i, 
brandy,  glass,  furniture,  liooks,  etc. 

The  //ai-lior,  which  is  the  best  and  most  accessililo 
on  this  part  of  the  French  coast,  consists  of  3  liasiim 
seiiarated  from  each  other  and  from  the  outer  p<irt  hv 
4  locks,  and  capable  of  accommodating  about  450  ships. 
A  large  body  of  water  being  retained  by  a  sluice,  and 
dLscharged  at  ebb  tide,  clears  the  entrance  to  Ihc  liar- 
bor  an(l  prevents  the  accumulation  of  filth,  saml  i '. 
Capo  dc  la  Heve,  forming  the  northern  extreniiu  of 
the  .Seine,  lies  N.N,W.  from  Havre,  distant  about  .'J 
miles.  It  is  elevated  390  feet  above  the  level  of  tijo 
sea,  and  is  surmounted  by  2  light-houses  .W  feet  liij;li. 
These,  which  are  325  feet  apart,  exhibit  (siwerful  fixiil 
lights.  There  is  also  a  brilliant  harlior  light  ut  the  m- 
trance  to  the  |H>rt,  on  the  extremity  of  the  western  jettv, 
Havre  has  2  roadsteads.  The  grnater  or  out  ruad  is 
about  a  league  from  the  port,  and  rather  more  tiiaii  J 
league  W.JS.W.  from  (Jape  de  la  llcve;  the  little  nr 
inner  road  Is  alsiut  ^  league  fnim  the  port,  and  aliout 
f  of  a  mile  .S..S.K.  from  Capo  de  la  I'cvc.  They  are 
separated  by  the  sand  bank  called  l.eclut ;  betwofii 
which  and  the  bank  cjilled  /.j-.i  llaulu  ili-  la  U'ldi  is 
the  north-west  passage  to  the  port.  The  llm',  or 
southern  imssagc,  lies  between  the  last  mi'titinneil 
bunk  and  that  of  Ainfar.  in  the  great  mad  there  is 
from  t>  to  7^  futlioius  water  at  ebb;  unti  in  the  little, 
from  3  to  3|.  Ijirgo  ships  always  lie  in  tlie  foniier. 
The  rise  of  the  tide  is  from  22  to  27  feet :  and  by  tak- 
ing advantage  of  it,  the  largest  chiss  of  nierehantnieii 
enter  the  |K)rt.  The  water  in  the  hurliDrdnes  not  lio- 
giii  jierceptibly  to  subside  till  aliout  3  hours  ul'tir  lii;^li 
water — a  peculiarity  ascribed  to  thi'  current  down  the 
.Seine  across  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  being  sulli- 
ciently  |M)werful  to  dam  up  for  a  while  the  water  in 
the  latter.  Large  Iteets,  taking  advantage  of  this  i  ir- 
rumstance,  are  able  to  leave  the  port  in  a  single  ticio, 
and  get  ttj  sua,  even  though  the  wiml  shoulil  lie  unfa- 
vorable. See  I'Uin  (;/'  llarrv,  published  by  Laurie; 
Annnairr  itn  t'mnmercr  Maritime;  I'nulier  mir  ia 
I'harrii,  j).  69,  etc.  The  I'/uimber  of  t'liminirn  of 
Havre  have  recently  published  the  following  inliprnia- 
tion  and  instruction*  for  the  use  of  vessels  freipicnliiit; 
the  |Hirt  : 

'■  FIvi'  buoys  have  been  moored  in  the  shallows 
Kuviin.  under  the  designation  of  the  Hauc  de  I'Kelut, 
and  II  antes  de  la  Kade. 

"  Those  buoys  are  similar  in  form,  but  of  dilterent 
colors,  \\t. :  The  Urat  to  the  northward  is  white ;  tha 
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second,  white  with  a  black  top ;  the  third  is  black ; 
the  fourth  is  black  with  a  white  top ;  the  fifth  is  rod. 
"  Vessels  must  always  come  to  anchor  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  five  cables'  length  outside  the  line  of  these 
buoys,  which  they  may  not  pass  without  danger  before 
one  hour  and  a  half  prior  to  iiigh  water,  or  four  hours 
after  ebb ;  and  they  must  at  all  times  pass  at  a  dis- 
tance of  five  cables'  length  from  the  lilaek  as  well 
as  ft-ora  the  red  buoy,  both  of  which  are  moored  on  the 
shallowest  parts  of  these  banks.  Neveitheless  ships 
may  at  all  hours  of  the  tide  frequent  the  north-western 
passage,  comprised  iietween  Cape  La  Heve  and  the 
two  northernmost  buoys. 

"  All  vessels  using  the  north-western  passage,  and 
bound  into  the  inner  roadstead  (Petit  Bade),  must  steer 
for  the  white  buoy,  the  furthest  north,  and  after  leav- 
ing it  a  little  distance  on  the  starboard  hand,  should 
then  stand  toward  the  second  white  buo}*,  taking  care 
never  to  come  so  close  to  the  shore  as  altogether  to 
lose  sight  of  the  lantern  of  the  northernmost  light- 
house on  Cape  La  Ileve.  When  the  light  of  the  north- 
western pier  head  bears  liy  compass  S.E.,  and  the 
light-houses  on  the  lleve  bear  l)y  compass  N.N.K.,  the 
ship  maj'  be  brought  to  an  anchor. 

"  liesides  the  live  l)U()ys  herein  described,  one  of 
lesser  dimensions  has  l)een  moored  on  the  shallows  of 
the  inner  roadstead,  at  about  live  cables'  length  W.N. 
W.  (if  the  north-west  pier  head.  A'essels  of  light 
draught  of  water  coming  to  an  anchor  in  tliat  part  of 
the  road,  should  give  this  buoy  an  oiling  of  at  least 
one  calilc's  length." 

Mdst  part  of  the  goods  imported  into  Havre  are  des- 
tined for  the  internal  cimsumption  of  l''runce.  The 
coasting  trade  has  increased  very  largely  of  late  years, 
as  is  proved  by  the  great  increase  of  Krcnch  wines, 
snaps,  and  other  produce  imported  at  I'nris  from  Havre, 
iiist'.'ail  of  lieing  sent  to  the  capital  by  land.  The 
coasting  vessels  transfer  their  cargoes  partly  to  steam- 
ers and  partly  to  large  barges,  called  ihn/nml.i,  whicli 
arc  towed  by  steam  tugs  as  tar  as  Kouen,  and  thence 
\iy  liorseif  to  Paris.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  port  is 
also  very  extensive.  There  annually  enter  the  port 
about  8W  ships  from  ports  out  of  Kurope.  Lines  of 
sailing  packets  arc  established  between  Havre  and 
New  Vork,  New  Orleans,  etc.  A  regular  intercourse 
hy  means  of  steam  packets  is  kept  up  with  London, 
Soutliampton,  ond  other  ports.  The  entrances  to  the 
basins  are  too  narrow  to  admit  the  passage  of  the 
largest  steamers,  which  have,  in  consequence,  to  re- 
main in  the  outer  port  imperfectly  sheltered  from  the 
winds.  Indeed  the  (lort  is  at  present  inudo(iuate  to 
the  proper  accommodation  of  the  great  and  growing 
trade  of  which  it  is  the  centre,  and  extensive  works 
have  been  undertaken  for  its  improvement.  There 
belonged  to  the  port,  on  the  .list  Decemlier,  IS/il,  388 
sailing  vessels  of  tlie  aggregate  burden  of  71,363  tons, 
and  ;Vi  steamers,  aggregate  bunion  •l,'2o'.)  tons.  The 
ctistiMus  duties  which  in  IX'Al  produced  18,r23,lti»3 
francs,  had  increased  in  IH.il  to  •2ri,l(>l,00l)  francs. 
Th'  }ftmey»,  \Veif/ht.t,  and  .\feai>iin\i  of  Havre  are 
the  same  as  those  of  the  rest  of  France ;  for  which, 
sepiirtides  llounKAix,  Coins,  Fit.VNCK,  and  WKUiirrs 
AMI  Mk.vsiikks. 

I'iltiloi/t:. — From  the  outer  roadstead  '2H  frames  per 
1st  11)0  tons;  '25  francs  '2d  do. ;  '2il  fran<'s  lid  do.  ;  and 
the  pilot  to  lie  fed.  If  the  vessel  lie  boarded  nean'r 
tlio  port  tlie  charge  is  lessi>ne<l  aci<irditigly.  lloats, 
from  II  to  ;|()  francs  according  to  the  (listance. 

I'liii  Chnri/in. — With  coals.  To  per  cent,  per  ton 
in  duck ;  37J  do.  in  hartior.  General  cargo,  i  francs 
50  rcntimes  if  in  dock  ;  1  franc  (i.5  centimes  If  in  hnr- 
lior.  Salvage  dues,  ,5  centimes,  and  10  per  cent. 
Tonnage  do.  (iti|  ceutimes  and  10  per  cent.  No  charge 
fur  lights,  buoys,  or  lieacons. 

lliMiut  delivered  alnngsido. — Clean,  I  franc  !)6  cent- 
imes per  ton;  comnmn  do.  1  franc  M  centimes  do. 
Tho  ton  of  clean  ballast  may  be  estimated  to  weigli 


about  15  or  16  cwt.  The  ton  of  common  ballast,' 
about  20  cwt. ;  a  cart  marked  \  metre  is  one  ton ;  a 
cart  marked  1  metre  is  two  tons.  Cost  of  removal  of 
ballast  landed  from  ship,  64  centimes  per  ton,  without 
distinction  of  quality. 

Harbor  Rules. — 1.  It  is  forbidden  to  have  fire,  or 
lighted  candle,  or  to  smoke  on  board  ships  in  the  har- 
bor. 

'2,  Vessels  coming  into  and  lying  in  tho  docks  must 
have  the  lower  and  topyards  topped  up,  jib-booms  and 
martingiiles  rigged  in,  and  anchors  taken  in.  The 
wharf  alongside  the  vessel  must  be  swept  everj'  even- 
ing. 

3.  No  gunpowder  (whatever  may  be  the  quantity), 
is  allowed  to  remain  on  board,  and  must  be  deposited 
in  the  gunpowder  warehouse. 

4.  All  foreign  sailors  found  away  from  tlieir  ships 
after  10  o'clocji  at  night,  from  the  Ist  of  April  to  the 
1st  of  October,  and  after  9  o'clock  from  the  Ist  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  1st  of  April,  shall  Ije  conveyed  to  prison 
and  lined,  bailors  are  forbidden  to  wear  sheathing 
knives  ashore. 

5.  Tho  manifest  of  the  cargo,  signed  by  the  captain, 
must  be  e.xhiliited  to  and  signed  by  the  custom-house 
officers  before  licing  taken  ashore.  The  vessel  must 
be  reported  at  the  custom-house  within  24  hours  after 
arrival. 

(J.  Tobacco,  snuff,  segars  loose  or  in  boxes,  belong- 
ing to  tlie  captain,  officers,  and  mariners,  to  bo  de- 
clared as  exactly  as  possilile.  All  the  tobacco,  snuff, 
and  segars  declared  or  not  declared,  to  bo  exhibited  to 
the  custom-house  officers,  when  thej'  come  and  make 
tlie  visit  on  board.  After  such  exhibition,  if  any 
([uantity  of  tobacco  and  segars  be  found  on  board,  it 
shall  be  seized,  the  captain  sliall  be  condemned  to  pay 
a  line  which  may  be  as  high  as  500  francs,  and  the 
ship  sliall  be  coniiscatcd. 

I'ciRT  OlIAKOES. 

!i8  fr  for  tho  1st  hundred  tons. 

'i.'V  fr.  for  the  i(\  liumlreil  tons, 

23  tt  fbr  tho  .'id  hundred  tons  and  above. 

H  per  cent  for  the  head  pilot. 

'24  fV.  outside  the  banks. 

1'2  tr.  ontsldc  the  piers. 

9  fr  In  the  liarbor. 
f.  ■■. 

2  50  per  each  cwt. 
0  50        "        "      and  one  third  more  if 

there  bo  no  imoy  ropos. 
0  80  per  man,  besides  1  fr.  60  o.  for  the 

hawsers. 
8  60  fbr  each  brldno. 

0  64  per  half  metre. 

1  14       '•        '■        for  sand. 
1  9r)       "       "        for  clean  ballast 
U  50  for  a  vessel  of  .M  t4in»'  "1 

miasnrement&under.  I      from 
6    U  fbr  a  vessel  of  M  tons'  (  Kurope. 
mea»nreineMt&.ttboTe.  | 

10  (I  for  a  vessel  iViim  other  cuuiilrlcs. 


rilotaco  In 

Boats  of  help  In . . . 


Weighing  anchors. 
Weighing  chains.. 


Haulers. 

Hrlilges . 
n 
shippu 

Itoai'd  of  health. 


Ilallost  niishlppcd. 
■     ed... 


Tonnage  dues. 


Pilotage  out. 


Protest  before  tho 
court 

Afllrmallon  before 
the  eoiirt ,. . 

Ounpiiwder  shlppe<l 
and  unHlilppod, .. 

Ilrokerage  In 

"  out 

"  on  bal- 
last  


0  60  j  per  ton  and  10  "1  for  vessels  with 
per  <'ent  eoals  <itilv  and 

0  871  per  ton  harbor  \  1  -liuth ofthelr 
dni-8.  cargoes     with 

0  75  per     ton     dock        hrieks  or 

dnes.  J     grindstones. 

1  65  per  ton  harbor  dues,  with  other 

cjirgoes 
i  ."io  ]ier  Ion  doek  dues  with  other  earg's. 

0  5  per  ton  salvn','o  duty,  Jc  10  per  ct. 

1  25  stjimps. 

From  H  tt.  (>5  c.  to  IS  fr    15  c.  for 

cU'aranees  according  to  his  ton- 

niwe 
One  Ihirdofthe  pilotage  In  If  the 

•essel  Is  In  ballast 
t^".;  half  of  the  pilotage  In  If  tho 

vessel  takes  goods. 

»    0 


5  .'lO 

S    0 

0  ISO  per  tun  of  goods  landed. 

0  25        "  >'        shippud. 


4li. 


0  la 


lueasuromenb 


HAV 


964 


HAV 


AoooimT  or  thk  Asnuai.  lyroirre  or  CorrKK  iwto  IIavrr, 

WITH    TIIK   A^NlIAL    ^ALH     TIlKRKOr,    AND    STOCKS     ON 

IIanii   on  tub  SIst   Okprmiikk   in  kacii  Yrab,  rnoH 

18A3  TO    18SS,    BOTH    INOLDglVM,  IN  i  KiLOO.    OB   POUND*. 


Yeari. 

'im  " 

Imports. 

SalM. 

Stock. 

89,879,895 

«0,livS,670 

^781,775 

ISM 

96,.^rl,840 

28,840,940 

S,,'S90,9!«) 

I8M 

94,4<'il.98n 

28,16.S,270 

8,860,RM 

1S4» 

!W,814,190 

2.\H2ft,6(iO 

B,(!28.840 

1848 

90,68A,510 

]9,M2,210 

6,185,800 

184T 

2d,S.S(l,n00 

24,B2S,500 

4,002,000 

1846 

i:,iino,ono 

18,800,000 

2,200,000 

1840 

is.avi.ono 

18,8,10,000 

8,NK),000 

1844 

29.«00.(KlO 

92,100,000 

8,500,000 

184S 

1(1,800,000 

17,100,0(H) 

.8,000,000 

i*«a 

19.-i")(l,000 

ai^.ioo.ooo 

8,800,000 

1841 

1T,B.10,000 

1R,900,000 

4.550,000 

ISMO 

9s,eoo,ooo 

28,2.Vt,000 

2,100,000 

la-w 

14.(100,000 

16,,'ifiO,000 

l,7.'iO,000 

18.S8 

19,T-iO,000 

20,044,000 

2,7(KI,0O0 

188T 

is.r69,ooo 

20,410,800 

8,024,000 

1888 

lT,T26,.%4fl 

1B.171.M5 

4.876.000 

ISfW 

15,440,1100 

18.820,000 

2.H20.0IIO 

1R»4 

]6,.V)0,000 

1S,1»S0,0(H) 

8,7(HI,000 

1&S8 

I4,aoo.(>oo 

iri,8i«i.oflo 

4,OIM(,000 

1889 

18,860,1^X1 

18.(t.'>0.IKI0 

6,000,000 

1881 

8,000.000 

P,OI  10.000 

1,8110,000 

1880 

18,.'10<I,1H)0 

18.(M)o.0|l0 

2,800,000 

1899 

lS,«-*0,flOO 

1.S.980  000 

2,.'>00.000 

1S9S 

18,800.000 

18,800,000 

2.80(1,000 

Account  or  tub  .Vnnuai.  ihpobts  or  Cotton  into  Havkf, 
WITH  Tim  Annual  Samch  TnRKCnr,  and  tiik  Btoi  k» 
on  IIanii  on  tiik  SIst  IlKrRMiiKR  IN  RAni  Year  rKOM 
18,%9  TO  1848,  bi>tii  inousivr. 


S»l«i.  l_8l<)'k. 
lliil,'>. 
11,\.')00 
8:l,000 

1\S00 
22,1  KKI ' 
iU.OOfl 
17,000 
18,000 
45,IM)(I  I 
17,600' 
27.000 
48..'iOO 
44,0001 


Account  or  thr  Annual  Imhorts  ok  Sioab  into  IIaviii.. 
>fiTii  tiir  Annual  ISalkh  tuhrkok,  and  tiik  8toi  k« 
CN  IIanii  on  tiik  81»t  Ur.cRiiiii'.ii  in  rauh  Ykak, 
rROM  1852  to  1898,  uoth  i.toLUitiVK. 


Ye*r«.     lin[>orti. 

Salt!.       SalM. 

1  Ye.'.. 

Impxri*. 
iTw~ 

SdM. 

Stoik. 

llh<l>. 

Ilhd..       llli,l.~ 

Ilhd.. 

Ilh,l>. 

1S.W 

8.M27 

24.127    12.400 

18.89 

48,8.V1 

61,860 

1.600 

1861 

88.208 

97,(l9-«      1.400 

1888 

68.,"*0 

47,290 

7,000  1 

1^50 

21,740 

27,  LV)         290 

1887 

ai,7.'W 

42.4&8 

Srt|! 

1(M9 

86.420 

41.720;    \700 

1888 

4.\2'.7 

42.7->7 

11,600 

1848 

88,086 

29.1  N15    11,000 

188r. 

6f.,54» 

5.«.649 

9,000 

1847 

87,850 

88.860      7.1100'  IS.'M 

89,4.80 

(lii,4.80 

l-.'.(N.O 

1848 

58,000 

68.600      2..Vlo'i  1\W 

60,8(HI 

61,800 

:(.(HMi 

1845 

88.6IKI 

68..VHt      s.otKt  1  1882 

4(1.(100 

67,(HH) 

4.000 

1844 

4!>,«iiil 

B-,80i)  1    ^000  1  1*11 

BS,!."*!! 

,V..4.MI 

1  I.OlHI 

1H4S 

64,200 

.'►4.200    14,000  1  1880 

49,820 

44.S20 

I2,<HHI 

1M2 

84.0>)il 

80.0<8i:  14,000  i|  1829 

80.580 

(V<.,*il'i<l 

7.(KtO 

1841 

54,700 

6\260    14.000,1  1M28 

60,770 

(12,270 

1(1,000 

1840 

51,900 

48.900;    6,.'*0 

Priefs  of  VnmmoHiliri,  Jhity  paid  and  in  Wore/,  l)u- 
tiff,  Tnrrf,  ('nmmtrcuU  Alloiranret,  fir. — Thone  iin|Kirt- 
•nt  imrtU'ulHrt  may  I*  Irunied  liy  tlit!  in^iiortioii  ol'tlio 
RUhjoini<<l  |>rirc  lumnit  for  thr  '2M\  of  May.  1H.V1.  Tin' 
ilufii"<  on  Homo  of  the  artirlcK  iiioiitiomMl  in  it  will, 
moist  prolmlily,  nt  no  very  ilistuiit  |>oriciil.  Iii'  varifd. 
Hut  tlip  otliiT  |inrti('ulurit  cniluKlivil  in  it  will  alwiiyn 
rpniter  it  iin  important  docuiiiniit. 

IKily  Mtd, 
Kt.  fl.     V>,    CI. 

Aihpii.  prr  60  kil. 

!■..(,  Ni'ir  York 42    0—4:1    0 

<1<i.  Caiun H8    0— ;w  i.'i 

I'l-nrl,  AnifrirAn 47    0—48    o 

Dutjr  on  Ill-It  vi'iKbt :  by  Krenoh  vciadii  tTom   Kun)pi'«ii 

porU,  '.'  fmnct  90  n-iit  ;  fruin  i'lt4'wh>'r<<,  8  frmii'D  26  mi' . 

\\j  forr'i),'!!  vi'Wt'lii,   II  fraiim  f>6  relit.      Hce   uxcrptlona   *l 

Note  A. 
ComniiToUl  uiil  cu>tom-bouH  tRro :  12  per  oenL 

Jt»e'<w»x,  \>rr  (  kll. 

Niirlh  AnnTlrKii  vi'llow.    ...   185—2    0        0    0—00 

W.»t  IikIU  f»lr  ■ 1  60—  0    0        0    0—  0    0 

HaiMfRl 1  60—  1  TQ        0    0—0    0 


rr 

In  ll.md. 

el.     Kr.  ,-1. 

0 
0 
0 

0—0    0 

0—  0  0 
0—  0     (1 

TnBnnil. 
f'-  CI.    Fr.  et. 

4  25-B     0 

*  75-  B  25 


In  soroona,  2 


0  90-  1  25 
0  1!(—  0  HI 
0  60—  ()  5'i 
0    0—00 


0—0    0 


0—0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

2—  1 

l.'l 

2-  1 

7 

0  6,1-7    0 

0  67—  0  70 
0  W—  0  00 
0  66—  0  72 
0  60—  0  70 
0  0—0  0 
0  0—  0  0 
0    0—00 

0  0—00 
0  0—  0  0 


Duty  on  groii  weight :  yellow,  by  French  Teswta  from  Eu. 
ropean  portii,  tit  eent ;  firom  elaewhere,  4  2'6  cent.  8e( 
Note  A. 

Comniercial  tare :  reaL 

IhityP.liI. 
Fr.  ct.   Fr.  ct. 
Cochineal,  per  )  kll. 

iillvcr  from  ord.  to  flne 0    0—0    0 

black,  ditto 0    0—0    0 

Duty  on  nett  welRht :  by  French  tcbicIs  from  plareii  out 
of  Europe,  27^  cent. ;  from  elsewhere,  65  cent  Ky  forclgu 
vessels,  82J  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Custom-house  tare :  in  casks,  12  per  cent. ; 
per  cent. 
Commercial  tare :  real. 

Cocon  Curnpras,  per  }  kll 0    0 —  0    0 

Rt  DomluRO 0    0— il    0 

Maranham  and  I'ara     by  a  French  vessel 

Mararalbo 0    0—0    0 

Duty  on  nott  WflRlit :  by  French  vessels  from  Ihn  French 
colonics,  22  cent.  ;  from  countries  west  of  Cnpn  Horn,  27} 
cent.;  from  Kuropoan  ports,  52J  cent;  from  clscwhore,  .10} 
cent  Hy  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  67 j.  See 
Note  A. 

Custom-bouse  tare :  on  casks,  12  per  cent. ;  on  bags,  3  per 
cent. 

("oinmcrclal  tare :  on  cnRka,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Coft'ep,  per  |  kll. 

S(.  Doniluiro,  from  ordi-  )     q 

nary  to  fine ( 

I'l.rto  Ulco 0 

llavnuii,  from  ord.  to  fine..  0 
Ln^ftiyra  Mid  Port  ('abel....  0 

Klo.  onlliiary  to  fine 0 

Java 1 

Cevlou,  native 1 

Do.  planUtlon 1  12—  1  26 

I'ndnng  and  .Sumatra 1     7 —  1  12 

Mocha 1  20—  1  ;;') 

Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  Kust  In. 
dies,  42  9-10  cent.;  from  Europeiin  ports,  !/>  cent.;  from 
els.'irliere,  WJ  cent  Hy  forel(;u  vessels  from  any  port  what- 
ever. 67|  cent.     See  Note  A. 

CuKtom-bousc  tare :  on  casks,  12  per  cent.  ;  on  bags,  .1  per 
cent. 

Comniercial  tare :  on  casks,  real ;  on  bags,  2  per  cent. ;  on 
Moiha  eofl'io  the  tare  runs  from  4|  to  12}  kil.  upon  bales  of 
76  lo  200  klls. 

Copper,  American,  }  kll 1  43 —  1  BB       0    0— ii    n 

llusaliin  and  llritlsh 1  fiO—  1  05       0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight ;  by  French  vessels  from  Ki.ropenn 
ports,  1  1-10  cent.  ;  fr<mi  elsewhere,  11-20  cent,  l<yrurci<ni 
vessels  frniii  any  port  whatever,  1  13-20  cents.  Sec  K.xceii. 
lions  si  Note  A. 

Coiumereiul  tare;  real. 
Cotton,  per  }  kil. 

rpbind 0  77—  1 

Mobile 0  77—  1 

New  (Irleans 0  77—  1 

Hca  Island 1  60—  3 

reruftlllbnco 1     0 —  1 

Duly  on  netl  wi'ight :  on  long  or  short  staple,  by  Frenih 
vessi'ls  frimi  tlie  French  rolonies,  2i  cc'iit.  ;  from  Knro|ieiiii 
porlsiTurkey  exiepli'd),  1(1}  cent.  ;  from  tlie  I'.iist  Inillis  luiil 
countries  bi-youd  Cape  Horn.  ?>}  cent.  ;  from  oIIht  countries, 
II  cint.  Ily  foreign  vessels  M'neepl  from  Turkey),  I'.i}  ront. 
Ily  French  vessils  from  Turkey,  S}  pent.  ;  by  foreign  ves- 
sels  from  Turkey,  I'l  :'.-.1  rent.     See  .Note  A. 

Cuslom-hoo'M' tare  :  on  rnlted  Slates' cotton,  0  percent.; 
Itnir.ll  cotton,  4  per  rent.  ;  on  St.  Donilngo,  in  iiales,  6  prr 
rent.  ;  on  Cnnisna  .\nd  Csriroui,  7  kll.  per  seroun  above  -10 
kll..  and  6  kll.  per  seroon.  al  40  kil.  and  under, 

Draft:  2  kil.  on  S(>a  Ihlanil  and  ilengsl ;  3  per  cent,  on 
Ilrar.il ;  H  kil,  on  ull  other  deseriptlnns  in  Imies  exeeedlng  fjil 
kll.,  and  1)  kil.  upon  bales  under  !>»  kil. 

Flour,  A  inerirnn,  per  barrel 0    0—0    0 

(iunis,  Senegal,  per  }  kll 0  SO—  0  90 

l\art  India,  copal  scraped 0    0 

Hlielllae,  orange 0  06—72    0 

ditio,  garnet 0  60—70    0 

diKo,  liver 0  W>— 06    0 

Du(y  on  Senegal,  gross  weight:  by  Freurh  vessels  from 
Senegal,  r>}   cent.;  fr  ,m   Kuropeaii   porit,    13^  cent.;   fr<,iii 
clM-wbere,  II  cent.     Ity  foreign  vessels  from  sny  port  whiit- 
ever,  10}  rent.     See  Note  A. 
Ctimmereial  tare  ;  on  casks,  real ;  on  lisgs,  2  pi>r  rent. 
Duty  on  rop.il,  gross  v  eight  per  N)  kil.  :  by  Freneli  \esKeIti 
from  the  Kast  Iinlbs,  M  cent.  ;  from  elsewlien',  1 1  franrn.    Ily 
foreign   vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  10  francs  60  r,iit. 
See  Note  A. 
('omnicrelttl  tare :  real. 
Duty  on  iheU-lac,  nett  weight :  by  Fruncli  tcsicIs  from  the 


0 

0 

0_  0 

0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

11 

0 

0 

0-  0 

0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

16 

0 

0—  (I 

0 

27 

0-  0 

II 

0 

0.-  1) 

0 

0 

0_  0 

n 

0 

(1—  11 

11 

0 

0—  11 

11 

0 

0—   0 

M 

HAV 


9fiS 


HAV 


Fr. 

tn  Bond, 
ct.    Fr. 

ct. 

0 

0—0 

0 

U 

0—0 

0 

0 
0 
0 

0—  0 
0—0 
0—  0 

0 
0 
0 

u  the 


EABt  Ina.os,  2T-100  cent. ;  from  elaevbere,  m  cent    By  for- 
eign TCBtelB  from  any  port  whaterer,  8(  cent.    See  Note  A. 
Commercial  tare :  real. 

Duly  Paid. 
Fr.  n.     Fr.  d. 
BIdci,  per  i  kll. 

Iliicnoa  Ayrea 0  6fl—  0 100 

'■'IrT^Vtird  .""■'. '^'•.'":  }    0  B6-  0  80 

Klo  Janeiro '. 0  ^5—  0  78 

(!iirt)iaf7ona  and  Caracoaa...  0  51 —  0  75 

New  Orleana,  wet  salted 0  0 

Piity  on  gross  wclfilit :  by  French  Tossels  from  European 
ports,  !^i  cent ;  from  elsewhere  2J  cent.  Ily  forcl)n>  vessels 
from  nny  port  yhatcvor,  8^  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Five  bull  hides  are  admitted  among  100  hides  without  allow- 
ance, imd  1  kll.  Is  allowed  for  every  bull  hide  above  that 
number  to  the  extent  of  12  ;  when  moro  than  12  the  allowance 
U  conilitional. 

Hops,  American,  1881 202  60—0    0        0    0— 0    0 

Duty  en  nctt  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  3S  francs  per  50  kll.  By  foreign  vessels,  36  francs 
2J  cent.    See  Note  A. 

('iimmerclal  tare  :  on  bales,  2  per  cent. 
Ilorse.liiiir  per  i  kll. 

Ibieiios  Ayres,  mixed 0  00—0116        0    0—00 

Itiissia 0  0        0    (V— 0    0 

Puly  on  dross  weiRht :  by  French  vessels,  08-100  cent.  By 
forei:,'ii  vi'Bsols,  2}  cent.     Sco  Note  A. 

Coininercliil  tare :  real. 
Indl|,'.>,  per  i  kll. 

lteni;iil 0    0—0    0 

Huperflne  violet  and  blue.  11  2,') — 11  60 
Blip' fine  violet  and  purp.  .10  'iS — 10  t>0 

fine  violet  and  purple 0  7.'> — 10    0 

pmd  violet ft  2.%—  9  r,0 

iiilildlc  violet 7  7ii—  8    0 

tillered 8  70—  0    0 

l,M,«l  red 7    0—  7  26 

);oiid  to  line  copper B  2.") —  0  75 

ordiniirv  to  low  copper. . .  5  80 —  0  28 

Java....: T    0—11  75 

Kiirpiih 6    0—80 

Madras  4  50—  B  75 

Manilla 4    (I—  fl  60 

Ciiniccas 4    0—7    0 

Guatemala  flores 0  7.1 —  7  25 

sehre  salieiite 0  25—  «  50 

eorles 5    0— 6  7.'> 

ordinary  and  low 4  26—  4  75 

Puly  on  nett  weliilit :  by  French  vessels  from  places  of 
prowlh  out  of  Kuropt!,  2H  rent. ;  from  European  ports,  1  franc 
05  cent;  from  Miinillii  direct,  22  cent;  from  elsewliurc,  1 
franc  10  cent.  Uy  fureiiiii  vessels  from  any  port  whatever, 
2  francs  20  cent.    See  Kxceptions  at  Note  A. 

(Justoin-bonse  ture:  on  chests,  casks,  and  seroons,  real,  or 
at  the  option  of  the  importer,  12  per  cent,  on  chests  or  casks, 
and  0  per  cent,  on  wroons. 

CMnmereiul  tare  :  on  casks  or  chests,  real ;  on  seroons  of 
100  to  III)  kll.,  II  kil. :  on  do.  of  85  to 90  kll.,  10  kll. ;  on  do. 
of  70  to  ><l  kil.,  »  kll. ;  on  do.  of  60  to  00  kll.,  7  kll.  Allow- 
ance, 1  kll.  per  chest. 

iJicdye,  per  1  kil 8    0—  R  10        0    0—0    0 

Duly  on  nett  weight:  by  French  vessels  from  the  Fjist 
Indies,  1:11  cent.  ;  from  elsewheri",  41}  cent.  By  foreign  vessels 
from  any  port  whatever,  .Vi  cent.     See  Kxceptlons  at  Note  A. 
Conimerebil  and  custom-house  tare  :  real. 

Ij>ad,  Anu'riean,  per  M  kil 00—0    0 

Spanish  and  British 28    0—28    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  iiross  wiiitht :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  2  francs  75  cent.  By  foreign  vessels,  II  francs  85 
cent.     See  Note  A. 

Popper,  ll«hl,  per  4  kil 0  72—0  76        0    0—00 

half  heavy 0  78—0  80        0    0— 0    0 

Puty  on  nett  weiKlit :  by   French  vessels  from  the  Fast 
Tndl(!H,   and    fruni  countries  west  of  Capo  Horn,  22  cent.  ; 
from  eUewliere,  44  eents.     By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  57j  cent.     See  Note  A. 
Custoiu-hoiiso  tare :  on  Imjts,  5  per  cent. 
(Nimmcrclal  tare :  on  single  bags,  2  per  cent. 
Pimento,  per  i  kll, 

.lanmicji 0    0—0    0        0  70—0  75 

Tolmgo 0    (K- (I  51        0  M—  0    I) 

Puly  :  by  French  vessels  from  the  \'M»t  linlles,  and  from 
countries  west  of  Cape  Horn,  211  cent,  j  from  elsewhere,  491 
cent.     By  foreign  vessels,  Olt}  cent. 

Tares :  as  for  pepper. 
Quercitron,  per  5tt  kil. 

I'hiladelpbla,  Istsort 11  811—14  BO        0    0—00 

Itiilllnioro 10  80—11     0  (I 

Duty  on  gros*  weight !  by  Fruoch  vustels  Ihini  European 


0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0-0 

0 

0 

0-  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 

0 

a—  0 

0 

0 

0—  0 

0 
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ports,  B  franei  66  cent. ;  from  other  conntrles,  S  francs  SO 
cent  By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  4  francs 
05  cent     Sco  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare:  12  per  cent  on  casks;  2  per  cent,  on 
bags. 

Duly  Pnld.  In  Bond. 

Fr.  "I.    Kr.  cl.        Fr.  el.    Fr.  ol. 

Quicksilver,  per  i  kil 0    0-0    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  fTom  any  port 
whatever,  1 1  cent ;  by  foreign  vessels,  12  1-10  cents.  See  Ex- 
ceptions at  Note  A. 

Commercial  tare :  real. 
Kice,  Carolina,  1833,  per  50  kll.. 23  60—32  60        0    0—00 

Bengal,  white 16    (I— IB  25        0    0—00 

Duly  on  gross  weight :  from  India,  by  French  vessels,  i 
cent ;  by  foreign  vessels,  4  francs  95  cent ;  from  elsewhere 
out  of  Europe,  1  franc  371  cent. ;  from  European  ports,  3 
francs  50  cent 

Commercial  tare :  12  per  cent  on  casks,  and  2  per  cent,  on 
bags. 

Saltpetre,  E.  I.,  per  60  kll 0    0—0    0      SB    0—37    0 

Nitrate  of  soda 0    0—0    0      23  55—20    0 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  East  Indies 
or  the  South  Seas,  55  cent ;  from  European  ports,  11  cent. 
By  foreign  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  13  francs  75  cent ; 
by  foreign  vessels  from  countries  out  of  Europe,  4  francs  121 
cent 

Commercial  tare :  0  kil.  per  double  bale  of  the  customary 
form,  for  saltpetre.  For  nitrate  of  soda,  2  per  cent,  and  2 
per  cent,  allowance  for  dampness  of  bags. 

.Skins,  deer,  each 0    0—0    0        0    0—00 

Duty  per  811  ktl.  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from 
any  port  whatever,  56  cent  By  foreign  vessels,  001  cent 
Sc!e  Note  A. 

Spelter,  per  50  kll 18    0-19    0  

Duty  on  gross  weight :  51  cents,  per  50  kll. 
Sugar,  per  50  kll. 

Mart  and  Uiiad.  bonne  4o..56 

Havana,  white 0 

yellow 0 

brown 0 

I'orto  KIco,  Cuba  b.  4c 0 

Braiil,  white 0. 

brown  and  yellow 0 

ManilU 0 

Duty  on  nett  weight:  foreign  sugars  by  French  vessels 
from  the  East  Indies  above  type,  31  francs  35  cent. ;  at  and 
under  type,  29  francs  70  cent  j  from  European  ports,  8 
francs  30  cent,  more;  from  elsewhere,  above  the  type,  33 
franca ;  at  and  under  type,  31  francs  25  cent  per  50  kll.  Ifle. 
Included.  By  foreign  vessels  abovo  type,  41  francs  28  cent. ; 
at  and  under  typo,  ,39  francs  6  cent. ;  from  everywhere,  per 

50  kll.,  IO0  Included 

Custom-house  tare:  on  chests,  12  per  cent. ;  on  single  bags, 
2  per  cent  ;  on  double  bags,  4  per  cent 

Commercial  tare:  Havana  and  St  Yago  chests,  13  per 
cent. ;  Braril,  15  per  cent ;  on  casks,  16  per  cent.  ;  tierces, 
B  per  cent ;  barrels,  19  per  cent. ;  2  per  cent,  on  Brazil,  and  8 
per  cent,  on  Manilla  bags. 

Tallow,  Russian,  per  30  kll 00    0—64    0        0    0—00 

New  York 0    0—00 

PlaU 69    0— fltf    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  any  port 
whatever,  11  francs.  By  foreign  vessels,  14  francs  30  cent 
See  Note  A. 

Couiinereial  tare  :  12  per  cent 
Terra  .Japoniea,  per  50  klL 

brown 46    0— 80    0        0    0-00 

yellow 46    0—80    0        0    0—00 

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  East  Indies, 

51  cent.  :  from  F.iiropejiu  jiorts,  19  francs  80  cent :  from  else- 
where, 12  1-10.     By  ftireign  vessels,  271  cent.     See  Note  A. 

Commerelal  tan':  real. 

Teas,  Imperial,  per  1  kil 0 

(fiiiipowder  0 

Ilyscm 0 

Young  Hyson 0 

llysonsklu 0 

I'ekoe 0 

S<tuchong 0 

Fouehong 0 

!      Duty  on  nett  weight :  by  Frenrh  vessels   from  the  East 
j  Indies,  S.'l  cent. ;  from  tlhina,  lUi  cent ;  from  elst-whore,  2 
francs  75  cent.     By  other  vessels  from  any  port  whatever,  3 
franca  30  cent     See  Note  A. 

Custom-house  and  commercial  tare  :  real. 
Tln,slr«lt,uiidbanca,p.50kll.ll0    0-122  80        0    0-00 

llrilish 118    0—120    0  

South  American 100    0—110    0  

Duty  on  gross  weight :  by  French  vessels  from  the  i>^l 
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Indlea,  tH  oent ;  from  clMvbera,  1  frana  10  eent   B7  foreign 
TMMlii  from  liny  port  what«T«r,  t  franc*  20  o«nt,  per.  !1U  kU. 
S^e  RxreptfonH  at  Note  A. 
ComnioreUI  tare !  on  raski,  reaL 

Puljr  PnlJ.  In  Bnnl. 

Fr.  ct.     Fr.  el.        Fr.  «t.    Fr.  ct. 
Whalebone,  per  i  kll. 

South S  21^  8  17        0    0—  ft    0 

I'Dlar  and  north-woat 1  M—  4  30        0    0—0    1) 

Daty  on  prosa  weight :  by  French  Traiicis  from  any  port 
whateTor,  1  lij  oent.     Ily  fonlitn  tomcIi',  Iff}  rent 
Conimerrlul  tare:  real.    AlloTance,  2  per  cent,  on  (laba. 

Woods,  por  N)  kil. 

IjOKViKid,  Ciunpenehy 10    0—10  BO 

Hoiidurai 7  Rft—  ft    0 

SI.  Domint'O «  60—  7  ."SO 

Fimtlc  Cuba 9    ft— 12    ft 

I'arthai^na (1  .'>(> —  7  M 

Sta.  Martha IS    0— '.'0    0 

IVrnamliiico 60    0 — 75    0 

Jacaranria 0    0—0    0 

Dnty  on  Rroaa  wclRht :  Ilraail,  hy  French  venaola  from  ICii- 
ropean  porta,  4  franca  9t<  cent. !  from  elaowhcro,  2  fraiioH  ':> 
cent.  Hy  foreifm  veaaela,  0  franca  60  cent  Otlier  dyc-wooda 
by  French  reaaela  from  the  French  colonlea,  44  cent. ;  from 
Kumpean  porta,  2  fTanca  75  cent  ;  t/om  elaewhere,  82^  cent 
Ily  fort'f^n  vesaels,  8  franca  ItO  cent.  Hee  Note  A.  Allowance, 
1  to  2  per  cent 

Kxi'LANATORT  KiWAKKB.  -The  hIkitc  dntlea  Include  the 
surtax  of  Ift  per  cent-. ;  the  rtistoni'hoiiHe  adtnlta  the  real  tare 
whencTcr  the  importer  dcairea  if. 

.Vo'ii  A. — The  treaties  of  reHproclty  entered  Into  with  the 
mantrles  hereafter  menliimeil.  Introduce  the  following'  de- 
vtallons  fri'm  the  above  rat^-H  of  duly  : 

Utiitui  SfateA — The  product'  of  tiie  I'nited  States,  except 
that  of  the  flsliurtes,  direct  from  111.)  l'nlu<d  8tates  In  Tnited 
State's'  Tesaela,  pays  the  same  duty  tut  If  imported  by  French 
Tesacls  from  the  I'nlted  States. 

BrmilH  and  Jferuw.— The  pindiicp  of  the  nrnr.ila  and  Mex- 
ico, Imported  direct  In  national  vessels,  enjoys  niso  the  above 
privilege. 

Snjl'nfid.— The  produce  of  Africa,  Asia,  or  America,  im- 
ported from  any  country  4rhatevcr  in  Xiritiah  yea»«.>lH,  or  frmn 
any  port  of  the  llritish  domiuious  in  Kuropc^  either  in  French 
or  foreign  Vi'saels  can  only  be  adiuittod  in  bond  for  re-export- 
ation. 

The  same  regulation  is  applicable  to  all  Kiiropejiii  produce 
(exct^pt  tliat  of  («rent  Itritaiii  and  its  poaaesNious  lu  Kurope) 
im|ii>rted  l>y  IlriUsh  ti«h!1s  from  other  ports  than  thoto  of 
(iri«t  Uritjiln  or  lla  posaeaalouK  in  Kurope. 

Tbe  weiKht  of  60  kiluia'amniea  la  e<|ual  to  lift)  pounds  Vm- 
fflUll,  or  Iftll  [M)unds  KiiKlitib  are  erpial  t<i  4d  llTt-llKI  klio^aiu- 
Diea,  and  the  cwt  equal  to  fiO  7U-|iift  kiluKTHmniis. 

Crflil. — Four  «nd  a  half  months,  exception  coflt'e.  pi- 
mento, peppers,  quicksilver,  and  ciayi!<l  suk'sra,  which  arc 
•old  at  :t}  monllia,  and  wheat  at  2)  niotillis. 

CAino.  ant  placf*  htnotui  llw.  tiumla  /atamla. — All  natural 
produc(»,  Htitfar  excepted.  Imported  direct,  by  French  rea<ela, 
friiui  countries  situatcil  tieyond  the  Htrails  and  tlii>  .'^unda 
Islands,  either  to  the  north  of  the  Ud  dc^rei'  of  northern  latl- 
ttifle,  or  to  the  east  of  the  IftiWli  def^ee  of  euNtern  lonf^tuile, 
la  admit  led  at  four  fifths  of  tbe  loveat  rales  of  duty  of  the 
tariff,  tile  French  noloiiial  duty  alone  excepted. 

Hawkers  and  Peddlers,  It  is  not  vert-  easy 
t4i  cIi^tin({ui»h  lictween  hawkers  iiml  peilillers.  Uotli 
are  11  sort  of  itinenuit  retail  deiilers,  who  earry 
almut  their  wares  rnitii  place  tii  place  ;  Imt  the  furiiier 
■re  siip|iomHl  to  curry  on  liUKinesa  uii  u  larger  srjile 
than  the  latter. 

Ha'wse.  'I'li«  {atrt  of  the  Imiws  rinse  to  thff  I'lililoa. 
The  ialile<  ii.i-s  tliri<ii);h  the  hntrfi-hnhn^  whioh  are 
niaile  in  the  tiinliers.  ami  in  the  kinrtr-pifi-r  outside. 
When  the  ship  lui.s  two  amlnirs  <l(i»ii,  aini  the  cables 
(liveri^  from  each  other,  the  hawHo  is  sniil  to  \m  rlmr: 
when  cMsseil  hythe  -liiji  tnrnin;;  half  round,  there  is  a 
rroM  in  the  hawse,  Anolhenniss  makes  an  ilfjoir  ;  then 
aroiiru/ /urfi  .'  ill  the  laat  two  rases  the  hawsa  is  said 
tu  \hi  J'imI.  TIi«  (iriKehs  <:f  iiisen)(U|{ini;  the  fable  is 
called  rUarini)  hiivtr.  The  AnngfT  of  a  foul  hawse 
la,  that  if  it  conies  on  to  blow  the  eub'ns  can  not  Ihi 
veered  from  their  friction  a(;ain«t  earli  other.  This 
term  also  denotes  any  small  distance  a-tiead  of  a  ship, 
or  lietween  Uer  head  and  the  am  liors,  em|itoyfd  to 
ride  her  :  as,  a  vessel  sails  athwart  the  hawse,  ur  an- 
ctMim  lo  tUa  luwaa  uf  another  v  eiaol. 


Fruhening  hatcie  is  veerinK  out  a  little  cable  to  ex- 
jiose  n  new  surfaco  to  the  friction  in  the  hawse-hole  or 
acroHH  the  cutwater.  ' 

Alhwart  hawte  implica  across  tbe  hows  of  a  vessel  nt 
anchor. 

Ha^)7se-holes,  the  holes  in  the  hows  of  a  ship  on 
each  side  of  the  stem,  through  which  the  cables  pass. 

HaiNTSer,  a  larj^e  rojjc,  intermediate  between  the 
coWc  and  liiir-llne  of  tho  ship  to  which  it  belongs.  |t 
is  used  for  various  purposes,  as  warping  for  a  spriuij 
etc.  ' 

Hay  ((Jer.  Heir;  l>u.  llovi;  Fr,  Foin;  U.Fi'im; 
>Sp.  J/rno ;  Lat.  Famun),  any  kind  of  Krass,  cut  and 
dried  for  tho  food  of  cattle.  The  great  olijoct  i  1  pre- 
parin);  prasa  for  hay  is  to  preserve  the  (jreen  color  of 
the  grass  as  much  as  possililc,  and  to  have  it  juicy 
fresh,  and  free  from  all  sorts  of  mnstiiiess.  The  hay 
and  fmlder  crops,  including  the  dried  Idades,  shucks 
and  tops  of  Fnilinn  corn,  as  well  as  of  tho  succulent 
corn  plants  and  other  green  forage,  cultivated  .solely 
for  Miiliiiij,  or  for  drying  in'o  fodder,  chopped  straw 
the  hunlin  of  lieans,  peas,  |H)tatue»,  etc.,  wliidi  are  by 
no  means  inconsideralde,  are  far  tho  most  vahialilc  of 
any  in  the  llnitwl  States.  The  culture  of  liav  is  at 
prcsjMit  principally  rontined  to  the  eastern,  liiiddle 
and  Hi'steni  .States,  frmn  which  the  southern  markets 
are  mainly  supplied  in  the  fonn  of  pressed  packages  or 
bales.  In  the  earlier  settlement  of  the  -\tlnntic  .States 
north  of  Virginia,  tho  cattle  of  the  inhabitants  wcie 
chiefly  de|iendent  ii|K)n  the  wild,  indigenous  grasses- 
such  as  the  white  clover,  herd's  gr^uis  (^red  top),  wire 
grass,  Indian  grass  (dH'/ni/diyiiH),  anil  the  coarser  licrli- 
agc  of  salt  marshes,  lieaver  meadows,  and  otiiir 
swampy  grounds.  In  the  middle  and  southern  col- 
onies  they  foraged  upon  thd  wild  herbage  of  the  coun- 
try, in  the  same  manner  as  the  existing  cattle  do  cm 
tho  bulValo  gross  of  Louisiana,  Texas,  New  Mexico 
etc.,  as  well  as  on  the  leaves  iHiughs,  and  fruit  of  tries. 
The  principal  indigenous  grasses  which  linvo  been  sue- 
cessfuUy  cultivated  in  the  I'nited  States  arc the  Ken- 
tucky blue  gras-s,  the  reel  top  (.herd's  gntss  of  I'tim- 
sylvanui).  the  white  clover,  and  tho  fowl  meadow  (or 
bini  grass),  the  latterof  which  formerly  grew  in  aluiiiil- 
ance  around  iMa.ssachusetts  Hay,  and  was  much  rel- 
ished by  the  iHiws,  horses,  hogs,  and  goats  of  the  early 
settlers,  and  upon  which  they  thrived. 

rKoucnioN  or  lUv  is  tu«  Ij'Mrin  Status. 
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Among  the  foreign  cultivated  grasses  In  this  Mnin- 
try,  the  Timuth,^'  (.hord'a  uraa  of  New  Kiifjlandj, 
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fankR  pre-eminent.  It  ii  Raid  to  have  recelred  the 
name  of  Timnlhy  from  its  fimt  introducer  into  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Timothy  fiimsnn.  It  is  u  native  of  Knglnnd, 
and  if)  cnltivntcii  a.«  n  favorite  in  Sweden  and  other 
parts  of  northern  Kun)|)o.  The  next  in  extent  of  culti- 
vation, nmonj?  our  fonii^e  crops  of  foreign  origin,  is  the 
cnmnum  red  clover,  wliirh  is  widely  naturalized,  and 
is  diligently  cultivated  l>y  all  good  farmers.  The  pre- 
cise |)eriod  of  its  introduction  is  not  known  ;  but,  on  the 
authority  of  Watson,  in  his  "  Annals  of  Philadelphia," 
,1ohn  llni'tram  had  tields  of  it  prior  to  the  American 
B  J  Kevoiution ;  and,  according  to  Dr.  M'illiam  Darling- 

ton, it  was  intrmluced  into  general  cultivation  in  Ches- 
tpr  cimnty,  Pennsylvania,  lietween  the  years  1790 
and  IHltO.  Its  congener,  the  creeping  white  clover, 
indijjenous  or  naturalized  in  Kumpe,  is  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  middle  and  northern  States  from  Im- 
ported .iced.  The  other  Kuropen  grasses,  which  have 
born  only  [vartlally  introduced  into  this  country,  and 
wliiili  liave  met  with  favor,  are  the  cock'8-f<H)t,  or  or- 
chard grass,  and  the  perennial  ray  grass.  The  latter 
aftVinls  a  toleruldy  goml  pasture,  and  makes  a  handsome 
sward  for  a  yard  or  lawn  ;  but  as  a  meadow  grass  for 
hav  it  is  regarded  as  Inferior  in  value  to  any  of  the 
preceding.  According  to  the  census  returns  of  1S40, 
the  hay  crop  of  the  United  .States  was  10,248,108 
tons ;  of  1850,  13,8;i«,579  tons,  showing  an  increase  of 
8,590,(70  tons. 

Hajrti,  Haiti,  San  Domingo,  or  Hispaniola, 

one  of  the  largest  and  most  fertile  of  the  West  India 
Isl;uiils,  extending  in  length  from  ea.st  to  west  liitO 
miles,  and  in  lireadth  from  BO  to  ].')0  miles,  is  situated 
betwcin  lat.  17°  37'  and  20°  0'  N.,  and  between  long. 
6S0  -iO'  and  71°  28'  W.  It  Is  called  llayti,  or  the 
nij,'ldand  country,  b)-  the  natives,  fnnn  the  mountains 
with  wliich  it  aboiiilds,  especially  in  the  northern  part. 
Tlio  country  was  formerly  divided  between  the  Span- 
lanl",  who  were  tlie  earliest  Kuro^iean  colonists,  anil 
the  Krench.  The  line  of  demarcation  which  se))nrated 
these  two  divisions  commenced  on  the  sotith  side  from 
thi"  I'edornales  or  Flint  Uiver,  and  extended  in  a  wav- 
inj;  direction  to  the  Hiver  Massacre  on  the  north  side. 
The  country  to  the  west  of  this  line  belcmged  to  the 
French,  while  that  on  the  east  s'. ' :  formed  the  Spanish 
part  of  tlic  island.  Ily  fi.r  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
country  was  in  the  possession  of  the  Spaniards  ;  their 
division  iH'ing  reckoned  220  miles  in  length  by  120  in 
breadth,  of  which,  though  a  cimsideralde  part  consists 
of  mountains,  these  arc  saiil  to  be  little  inferior  in  fer- 
tility to  the  champagne  country,  and  to  be  eipnilly 
capalile  of  cultivation.  Tlie  French  division  is  of  an 
extremely  irregular  H:iMre.  The  l.ind  is  deeply  pene- 
trated liy  the  (iiilf  of  (Jonaive,  and  is  in  some  parts  170 
miles  in  length,  while  in  others  it  is  not  30.  It  is 
nearly  of  the  same  im'adth  as  tlie  Spanish  division. 

A  great  part  of  the  coast  of  tliis  island  is  rix-ky  and 
danj.ierous,  affording  Out  an  imiierfeet  shelter  to  vessels 
overtaken  liy  storms.  Many  of  the  sliipping-places  on 
the  southern  shore  are  nothing  more  than  open  bays, 
whieh  lie  ex|>osed  to  the  storms  and  hurricanes  of  the 
nutuiiiiial  months.  The  harbor  of  San  Domingo,  form- 
erly thought  SI)  commodious  and  secure,  has  become  too 
shallow  to  admit  vessels  of  large  bunlen.  There  are, 
however,  besides  roadsteads  and  several  small  harbors, 
the  Hays  of  Neyba  and  Ocoa  on  this  coast.  Into  the 
former  Hows  the  Hiver  Neyba,  whieh  receives  vessels 
of  :i(l  tons'  bunlen :  its  stream  liefore  entering  the 
ocean  divides  itself  into  various  channels,  which,  an- 
nually changing,  confound  the  pilot,  and  render  thc 
navigaliim  difTicult.  OeoaHayis  a  large  and  coiivc- 
nient  watering-place,  with  several  small  rivers  falling 
into  it.  The  entrance  is  two  leagues  across,  and  it 
gradually  widens  to  nearly  six.  On  thi  oast  side  of 
tills  bay  is  the  safe  and  capacious  iM)rt  of  Caldera. 
On  the  south-east  coast  is  the  great  Hay  of  Samana, 
which,  in  [Kiint  of  size  and  situation,  is  one  of  the  most 
important  on  the  island.     From  Cape  KalTael,  which 


forms  the  southern  point  of  entrance  into  the  Bay  of 
Samana,  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  or  peninsula 
of  Samana,  the  distance  is  18  milea,  which  is  clused  in 
by  bulwarks  of  rocks  and  sand,  the  entrance  only  l>e- 
ing  left  clear,  with  a  safe  and  deep  channel  between 
the  shore  of  Samana  and  several  detached  islands. 
This  bay  is  about  60  miles  long,  and  is  surrounded  on 
every  side  by  a  fertile  countr)',  suited  to  all  the  pur- 
poses of  trade.  Within  the  compof  a  of  this  bay  whole 
fleets  might  ride  at  anchor  in  perfect  security.  The 
Kiver  Yuna,  after  being  joined  by  the  Cambu,  and 
meandering  through  the  rich  plains  of  La  Vega  Real, 
falls  into  the  Bay  of  Samana  after  a  course  of  nearly 
100  milea.  Hahia  Ecossaise,  or  Scotch  Bay,  which  is 
sittmted  on  the  north  side  of  the  peninsula  of  Samana, 
is  a  dangerous  rocky  place.  Thence  to  Puerto  Plata 
the  coast  extends  about  60  miles  in  a  north-westerly 
direction,  and  in  this  space  stands  Balsama  Be.y,  which 
has  only  14  feet  depth  of  water,  and  is  of  difficult  nav- 
igation. The  harlior  of  Puerto  Plata  was  tirst  discov- 
ered by  Columbus :  the  entrance  is  narrow,  but  dafe, 
and  the  neighborhood  is  rich  in  every  species  of  timber- 
trees.  There  are  several  other  small  harl>ors  and  bays 
on  this  side  of  the  island,  but  the  coast  is  in  general 
rocky  and  dangerous. 

.S'(ii7  (ind  .S'ur/iicf. — A  country  of  such  magnitude  as 
Iluyti,  containing  mountains  of  great  height,  with  val- 
leys of  corresponding  extent,  necessarily  comprises 
great  variety  of  soil.     In  general,  however,  it  is  fer- 
tile in  the  highest  degree,  being  everywhere  drained 
liy  copious  streams,  and  yielding  in  nliundance  every 
species  of  vegetable  produce  which  can  minister  either 
to  the  luxurj'  or  comfort  of  man.     The  soil  consists 
principally   of   a    rich   clay,   sometimes   mixed   with 
gravel,  1)  iiig  on  a  substratum  of  rock.     That  part  of 
the  island  formerly  occupied  by  the  French  is  mount- 
ainous, but  fertile  and  well  woo<led,  and  containing 
mines  both  of  silver  and  iron.     The  Spanish  part  of 
the  i.sland  is  mountainous  in  maay  parts ;  while  in 
other  parts  the  country  is  spread  out  into  extensive 
plains.     These  are  generally  in  a  state  of  nature,  cov- 
ered with  herl>ago,  or  with  woods  of  immense  growth 
and  the  most  luxuriant  foliage.     The  mountains  in- 
tersect the  island  in  two  principal  chains  from  east  to 
west.    From  these  secondary  and  partial  ridges  diverge 
irregularly  in  ditferent   directions,  forming  beautiful 
and    fertile   valleys,   with   numerous   streams.      The 
highest  mountains  of  the  interior,  particularly  those 
of  Cibao,  rise  to  the  height  of  7200  feet  above  the 
level  of  the   sea.     To  the  north  of  the  capital  is  tl»e 
valley  called  Vega  Keal,  or  Koyal  Plain,  which  is  by 
far  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  island.     Westward  it 
extends  to  the  old  French  line  of  demarcation,  and  in 
this  part  it  is  drained  by  the  Kiver  Yacki ;  to  the  east, 
where  the  Kiver  Yuna  flows  for  the  space  of  50  miles, 
it  projects  to  the  head  of  the  Bay  of  Samana,  and  is 
drained  by  numerous  smaller  streams,  which  cross  it 
in  various  directions.     This  valley  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend in  length  about  140  miles,  and  in  l)readth  from  20 
to  lt(».     Other  plains  also,  of  less  extent,  but  of  eiiual 
fertility,  and  of  easy  access,  are  everywhere  found  in- 
terspersed  among    the   mountainous   tracts.      West- 
ward  from  San  Domingo,  along  the  southern  coast, 
is  the  valley  of  the  Kiver  Hanis,  extending  from  Ni.sao 
to  Ocoa.     Here  the  pasture  is  good;  but  the  country 
is  not  so  well  watered  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  isl- 
and ;  an  ineovenience  which   is   sensildy  felt    by  the 
cattle  during  the  dry  months.     Further  to  the  west- 
ward and  to  tho  north  other  valleys  arc  found  ;  but 
where  the  land,  as  in  this  island,  is  everywhere  intcr- 
seited  liy  ranges  of  mountains,  it  is  impossilile,  in  any 
general  sketch,  to  describe  particularly  that  (•ontiniial 
succession  of  hill  and  dale  which  diversities  the  lace  of 
the  country.      ICastward  from  tho  capital  arc  those  im- 
mense plains  called  I.ns  I.laiton,  which  strcteh  out  to 
a  vast  extent  im  a  dead  level.     They  are  covered  with 
1  herbage,  and  the  eye  wanders  unobstructed  over  tho 
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wido  Pxpnnfe  of  vrnvin);  t^nsfi,  which  i»  occasionally 
divpr<i(ieil  liy  natural  liumpH  of  ahruhii.  Those  plains 
oconpy  almoHt  one  sixth  part  of  the  island,  extendinj; 
nciily  to  its  aastem  coast,  \te\ng  a  distance  of  more 
than  !I0  miles,  hy  alwut  SO  wide.  They  form  an  im- 
mense nstiiral  meadow,  covered  with  (lastiire  for  vast 
herds  of  cattle  which  l>el<mg  to  more  than  lOU  dilTercnt 
owners. 

C/inialr. — San  Domingo  has  a  hot  moist  climate, 
liut  the  heat  is  mitigated  l>y  the  re^jidarity  of  the  sea- 
breeze,  and  liy  the  cnntif^tiity  of  the  mountains.  In 
the  plains  the  thermometer  rises  to  9(>°,  Kometimes  to 
911°,  but  in  the  mountainous  tracts  it  seldom  rises 
almve  78^.  In  the  most  elevated  part  a  lire  is  fre- 
quently necessary.  In  those  situations  meat  may  lie 
ke|)t  for  several  days,  and  in  the  morniuff  hoar-frost  is 
frequent.  The  seasons,  as  in  tropical  countries,  are 
divided  into  the  wet  and  flie  dry.  Tlie  rains  are  peri- 
odical, and  are  heaviest  in  May  and  ,lune,  when  the 
rivers,  which  at  other  times  scarcely  supply  water  for 
a  continued  stream,  overtliiw  their  lianks,  and,  with 
an  impetuous  torrent,  sweep  over  thn  uciKhlmrinK 
plains.  The  climate  of  San  I>nmlni;ii  is  unhealthy  to 
Kuriipeans,  owint(  •"  "'"  violent  heats  and  heavy  rains  ; 
and  licncc  all  nict.ils,  however  bright  their  ori|;inal 
ixdish,  soon  cimtract  a  tamishMl  appearance.  This  is 
more  observable  on  the  sea-coast,  which  is  also  more 
unhealthy  than  the  interior  of  the  island.  Hurricanes 
are  not  fre<iuent,  but  in  the  southern  ]mrts  of  the 
i.sland  violent  scales  of  wind,  ^jenerally  preceded  by  a 
closeness  ..ud  sultriness  in  the  atniospbere,  frequently 
occur.  These  however  -.re  not  attended  with  such 
fatal  effects  as  the  hurricanes  in  the  Windward  Islands. 
Hiifrt. — The  island  of  Ilayti  abounds  in  rivers  and 
smaller  streams,  wliiih  (low  from  the  mountains  in  the 
interior,  in  dill'erent  directions,  to  tlie  sea.  Of  these  the 
principal  are  the  llaina,  the  Ni(;ua,  the  Ni/.ao.  the 
( >7.ania,  the  Neyba,  the  ( (coa,  the  Yane,  anil  the  .Santia- 
go or  Uiver  of  Monte  Cliristi.  Near  the  soutli  part  of 
the  Krench  line  of  demarcation  is  the  Imautltul  I,:iUe  of 
llenri<|uillo,  « liich  is  uliout  lit)  miles  in  circumrcrcnce  ; 
ami  though  it  is  about  ^'.'i  miles  from  the  sea,  its  water 
is  |>erfectly  salt,  and  of  the  same  specllic  jffavit  i-  as 
that  of  the  iMcan.  The  same  tish<-«  are  also  found  n  it, 
such  as  the  shark,  seal,  poriKiise,  etc. 

X'rgflahlf  /'r.«/«.Vi-m.«.— The  fertile  soil  of  ll.-yti  is 
distinguished  Ijv  the  variety  of  its  ve^ctalde  produc- 
tions, many  of  wliii  h  are  rare  and  valuable.  Tlie  ma- 
hogany-tree grows  to  a  great  size,  and  is  of  very  tine 
quality.  The  mamliinccl-tree  afbirds  a  beautiful  s|«'. 
cies  iif  wood,  richly  veined  like  iii.irlde.  and  suscept- 
ible of  the  linest  (Mdlsh.  Several  s|m'cIcs  of  dye-  voods 
are  pnxluced  In  the  forests.  There  is  a  trei-  called  the 
j.igu.i,  the  fruit  of  which  is  aicounted  a  delicacy  by 
the  n.itivcs  ;  and  of  wiiich  the  jui<e,  as  dear  Jis  w.ifer. 
makes  a  stain  on  linen  which  is  indelible.  Dlircrtiit  I 
kinds  of  giiaiacum  are  fouml.  as  also  of  sever.il  oilier 
W(Hwis  with  the  same  prn|«>rtii's,  which  ^rnvi  nnno-  ' 
ticed  and  nameb'ss  in  lh<>-e  unexplored  forest-.  The  \ 
siileroxrlon  or  inm-wiKMl.  remarkable  for  hardiii-ss.  as  \ 
its  name  implies,  is  abiin-l.int :  and  the  oak  al-o,  whirh  , 
ililfi-rs  ill  ap|iearance  from  the  Kiiropean  oak,  fnv|iieiit- 
ly  furnishes  beams  of  from  (■()  to  7b  feci  in  length.  , 
l»n  the  north  side  of  the  isl.inil  are  extensive  forests 
of  pine,  which  is  much  used  for  the  purisi^c*  of  slii|(- 
buildlng;  and  lirazil-wiHid  is  fi>und  on  many  parts  of 
the  coast.  The  satiii-wiMKi  of  this  i«lanil  is  heavier 
than  that  of  the  \\n^t  Indies,  and  it  takei  so  line  a  pol- 
i.-h  that  it  diM's  not  require  to  Ih'  varnisheil.  The  cot- 
ton-tree is  the  largest  of  ull  the  vegetable  priMliutlons, 
and  is  funned  into  the  lightest  and  most  capacious 
canoes.  Kvery  variety  of  the  palm-tree  is  found  In 
the  woods,  of  which  they  form  a  principal  oniaiiKiit. 
The  palmetto  or  motintaiiwaldiage  is  an  en-it  and  no- 
ble tree,  which  grows  to  tlie  height  of  70  feet,  with  es- 
■  ulent  leaves  at  the  tM|i.  In  the  cimgenial  soil  of  this 
f«rtU«  UUnd  the  sugar-cane,  cotton,  and  cuffee-plants,  i 


grow  in  the  greatest  luxuriance.  There  is  also  the 
calaliash,  the  fruit  nf  which  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
earthenware  ;  the  plantain,  the  stuff  of  life  in  the  West 
Indies ;  vanilla,  which  is  found  indigenous  in  the  un- 
fi^quented  woods ;  quassia  or  siinarouba,  which  is  a  tall 
and  stately  plant,  woving  gracefully  in  the  wind  ;  sur- 
.saparilla,  indigo,  toba<'co,  turmeric,  ginger,  and  rice- 
lilants.  The  fruits  and  nutritive  roots  of  San  Domin- 
go are  nearly  the  same  as  those  of  Jamaica ;  but  they 
arc  more  abundant,  and  e.\treraely  (Ine.  Of  theso 
may  be  enumerated  the  choux  caraib,  or  Indian  kale 
with  a  variety  of  other  vegetables  that  come  under 
the  same  denomination  ;  the  avocato  or  vegetalile  mar- 
row, the  melon,  sapadillo,  guava,  )iine-apple,  bread 
and  jack-fniit,  mango,  nuta,  rose-apple,  plums,  etc. 
of  many  different  specie.'*.  Klowcrs  in  endless  vari- 
ety and  splendor  adorn  the  wild  scenery  of  the  woo<l» 
and  exhale  their  fragrance  in  the  desert  air. 

Little  is  known  of  the  geological  structure  of  the 
island,  but  a  limestone  containing  vestiges  of  marine 
shells  is  the  prevailing  formatiim.  Mineral  springs 
exist  in  several  parts.  The  most  noted  in  the  eastern 
imrt  of  the  island  are  those  of  llanica,  Yiiyu,  and  I'ar- 
gatal :  and  in  the  west,  the  chalybeate  of  St.  Itosc 
the  saline  of  .lean  Habel,  and  the  alkaline  sulplmr 
waters  of  I  )aluinrie.  The  mineral  prmlucts  are  various 
anil  rich,  and  Include  gold,  platina,  silver,  qiilck'-llvrr 
copper,  iron,  fin,  sulphur,  manganese,  antlmon\-,  rock- 
salt,  bitumen,  jas|ier,  marble,  opal,  la/.ullte,  chalcedony 
etc.  The  gold  mines  of  the  (.'hiboa  Mountains,  which 
in  the  Kith  century,  were  very  productive,  have  been 
aliandoned,  and  at  the  present  day  gold  Is  obtaini'd 
only  from  the  washings  in  the  northern  rivers.  None 
of  the  mines,  indeed,  are  successfully  worked,  and 
hence  these  sources  of  wealth  arc  reserved  for  tho 
Industry  of  future  generations. 

Animah. —  The  indigenous  quadrupeds  of  tlc.s  Island 
were  conlined  to  four  species,  which  the  Indians  called 
llutia,  <iuemi,  Mohiiy,  and  Cory.  Of  these,  all  aro 
lielicved  to  be  extinct  except  the  lirst.  Horned  i  attlo 
iiogs,  sheep,  goats,  horses,  mules,  and  usscs,  Imvo 
Ih'cii  introiiuced  from  Kuro|)e,  and  have  iiiiilli|.lied 
priKllgiously  In  the  wild  and  extensive  pastures  of  tlie 
interior.  Wild  fowl  are  abundant,  consisting  of  variuii.s 
species  of  ducks,  pigeons,  tho  flamingo,  the  wiM  pea- 
cock,  the  mimic  thrush  or  mocking-bird,  the  banana 
l>iril,  the  (iuinea  fowl,  the  ortolan,  and  parrots  of 
various  spi'clcs.  The  rivers  alM>und  with  lish.  some  of 
which  are  eery  delicate.  Turtle  of  all  kinds  are 
tikcii,  and  the  land-crab  is  much  esticiinil.  The 
ser|peiits  arc  not  dreaded;  but  tho  centi|i«les.  «liiili 
are  l'ic<|uciit  in  old  buildings,  are  large  and  ci.iiigcruus. 
I  he  Hi'orploii  is  rarely  seen;  but  the  vcnninno'i  cr.di- 
spidcr,  which  is  equally  dangerous,  is  sniiictiiiies  met 
with. 

//iV/ry.- -This  isKind  was  discovered  by  Columbus 
III  M'.c.',  and  w.is  soon  tilled  with  adventurers,  who 
crowded  f'ri.ni  I'.iirope  to  the  new  world  fur  sudilcri 
wealth.  1  he  natives  were  reduced  to  slavery  iiv 
these  settlers,  who  hpread  IhciiiMlves  over  the  Island, 
and  by  their  Industrc  the  colony  iiureascd  rapiilly  In 
wealth  anil  prosperity.  Ibit  us  It  was  chictly  !y  the 
desire  of  gold  that  settlers  were  attracted  to  tills  cli»- 
tant  shore,  .San  Domingo  was  in  it.«  turn  alianilniijil 
for  other  countries  of  -reater  reputed  wealth  ;  ami  the 
country  gradually  i'  med,  and,  Instead  of  yh'lilin:;a 
revenue,  l>e<ame  a  burden  on  the  inotlii'r  cnnntrv. 
.\boiit  the  middle  of  the  ItUh  century  the  i-land  uf.Sl. 
Christopher  was  taken  |Hisscssioii  u''  by  a  ioImiI  ml- 
ony  of  I'reiich  and  Diigllsh.  who  being  attackcil  byllie 
.Spaniards,  were  forced  to  tly  to  the  b.irrcii  Isle  of  ii.r- 
fiiga,  where  they  established  tlii'iiiiiidies,  and  (jrinv 
foriiildabie,  under  the  well-known  appellation  of  hiii:- 
caneers.  i  hey  at  last  oliLilned  a  linn  binting  In  Sau 
Domingo,  into  which  they  hud  made  only  ,  .edalnry 
incursions;  and  by  the  trejity  of  Uyswick,  tliai  part 
of  thn  island  of  which  they  had  obtained  (mssc-siou 
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traa  ceded  to  the  King  of  France,  who  acknowledged 
tliHAO  iidventurous  colonists  as  his  subjects.  The 
Knmc-h  colony  languished  for  a  while  under  the  galling 
rcstrii'tions  imposed  on  its  trade  liy  the  mother  coun- 
try ;  l>ut  these  being  removed  al)Out  tlie  year  1722,  it 
miDn  attained  a  higli  degree  of  prosperity,  and  was  in 
a  very  flourishing  state  when  the  French  Revolution 
commenced  in  178U. 

Tlie  revenue  of  Ilayti  arises  chiefly  from  customs 
uiid  port-dues,  territorial  imposts,  sale  of  lands,  etc. 
In  IHiiO  the  customs'  receipts  amoimted  to  i.'170,0(H) ; 
uikI  in  the  same  year  the  expenditure  amounted  to 
£21fi,85(i.  The  established  religion  is  Komun  Cutli- 
(ilic ;  liut  other  forms  of  worsliip  are  not  prohibited. 
Cliurih  affairs  are  superintended  by  a  vicar-goncral. 
In  IH'yi  there  were  in  the  State  G°2  schools  and  4  col- 
Ipjjes,  having  in  all  al)OUt  9,000  or  10,000  pupiU. 

Ciiiiimerce, — The  foreign  commerce  of  Ilayti  is  in  the 
haiiils  of  foreign  merchunU,  who  are  p<'rmittc(l  to 
resiilu  only  at  certain  ports,  under  irlisomn  and  injuri- 
ous restrictions.  The  foreign  commereo  docs  not  now 
exi'pi-d  £1,000,000  of  annual  voluc.  The  exports  are 
oliinlly  mohogony  and  other  timber,  dyew(H«ls,  coffee, 
tolMcco,  and  cotton.  The  imports  are  ilritish  cotton 
ttiiil  woolen  goods,  hardware,  cutlery,  lire-arms,  gun- 
|i(iwcler,  glass,  earthenware,  etc.  From  France  are 
iimmrted  brandy,  wines,  silk,  and  fancy  goods.  The 
|Hj|iiilution  of  iliivti  is  estimated  at  about  740,000. 

The  emperor  has  constituted  Cape  Ilaytien,  formerly 
Cai*  Frunvais,  the  capital  and  seat  of  government  of 
the  empire.  It  stands  on  the  north  coast,  in  N.  lat. 
l'""  4ti',  and  W.  long.  72°  10',  and  contains  about 
]  1,000  inhabitants. 

l'(irt-au-l'rince,  the  capital  of  Ilavti,  or  St.  I)o- 
min-o,  in  lat.  18° !«'  42"  N.,  long.  72°  27'  11"  W. 
I'dpulation  variously  estimated — probably  from  18,000 
t(i  JO.OOO.  It  is  situated  on  the  west  coast  of  the 
isliiKl,  at  the  bottom  of  a  largo  and  deep  gulf.  It  was 
fuuiided  in  174'.t,  sincn  when,  with  few  intervals,  it  has 
l«'en  the  capital  of  French  .St.  Domingo,  as  it  is  now 
(if  the  entire  island.  It  is  partially  fortilied — the 
liarlMir  being  protei'ted  by  a  liattory  on  a  small  island, 
at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The  country  round 
is  low  and  marshy;  and  tliu  heat  in  the  summer 
nioiitlis  lieing  excessive,  the  climate  is  then  exceed- 
iii„'lv  unhealthy.  Tlio  buildings  are  principally  of 
wiKid,  and  seldom  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  Tlio 
cntr.mce  to  the  harlmr  is  between  Wliito  island  and 
llie  southern  shore.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from 
alidut  IS  feet  at  ebb  tide  to  ul)out  -'1  feet  at  full  tide. 
I;  -  iMistomary,  but  nut  compulsory,  to  emiiloy  a  pilot 
ill  entering  tlio  harbor.  They  arc  always  on  the  lonk- 
(lut.  Sliips  moiir  head  and  stern,  at  from  loO  to  .')00 
v.irds  from  shore,  loading  and  unloudiii:;  by  means  of 
"boats. 

Tile  Dominican  republic  claims  for  its  territory  the 
wlidle  iif  tiie  Spanisli  (Kirtion  of  tlio  island.  It  is 
ilividi'd  into  live  provinces,  and  lias  an  area  of  about 
17,.'ioo  sipiare  miles.  Tlie  Domitiicins  arc  aliimst 
entirely  an   agricultural   penple.      The  staples  of  the 


where  the  staple  article  is  an  excellent  quality  of 
tobacco.  The  articles  of  export  are  mahogany,  satin- 
woo<1,  lignum-vitie,  and  brazil-wood,  toliacco,  hides, 
etc.  The  ini|)orts  are  chiefly  flour  and  provisions  from 
the  United  States,  unil  general  mercbandiso  from 
Europe.  The  constitution  of  the  republic  is  liuscd 
im  that  of  Venezuela  The  Congress,  which  as-einbles 
annually,  consists  of  15  deputies — three  frcmi  each 
province — who  form  the  Tribunado  or  Lower  ('ham- 
ber,  and  live  senators — one  from  each  province — con- 
stituting the  Consejo  Conservador  or  Upper  Chamlier. 
The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President,  who  is 
elected  for  four  years,  and  who  must  be  a  Dominican 
by  liirth,  and  at  least  :I5  years  of  ago.  The  ju- 
diciary is  exercised  by  a  supreme  court  and  various 
inferior  and  local  courts,  and  the  French  code  has 
been  adopted  in  legal  proceedings.  In  1M.'>2  tlie  rev- 
enue amounted  to  X'7f!,8,'i.'l,  and  the  ordinary  expend- 
itures amount  annually  to  aliout  £51, 300.  No  foreign 
debt  is  owing  ;  but  there  exists  u  large  homo  debt,  on 
which  the  currency  is  based,  and  which  is  of  low  and 
fluctuating  value.  The  army  iimounts  to  12,000  men, 
and  may  lie  raised  to  l(i,000.  The  navy  consists  of 
three  corvettes  and  five  adioonors  e<iuippcd  us  war 
vessels,  and  mounted  with  44  guns.  The  prevailing 
religion  is  Koman  Catholic,  but  other  denominations 
are  tidcrated.     I'opulation  about  l:>ii,.'i00. 

The  chief  seats  of  commerce  arc  San  Domingo  city 
and  Samaiia,  a  small  town  on  a  peninsula  of  the  same 
name.  The  city  of  San  Domingo  is  situated  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Ozaniu,  on  the  southern  coast,  in  N.  lat. 
18J°,  and  \V.  long.  70°,  and  is  the  oldest  ICuropoan 
settlement  in  the  New  World,  having  lieen  built  l)y 
Columbus  in  1504.  The  population  is  about  14,000, 
and  the  town  is  defended  by  substantial  fortifications. 
The  catlicdral  is  niore  than  three  centuries  old.  The 
liarbor  is  capacious,  but  owing  to  a  liur  at  its  mouth, 
vessels  drawing  above  11)  feet  of  water  are  obliged  to 
anchor  in  the  open  roadstead. 

J'apiildlMii. —  In  178!),  tlie  French  part  of  Ilayti  was 
by  far  the  most  valuable  and  flourishing  colony  in  tho 
West  Indies.  The  [lopulation  was  estimated  at 
524, 0(M) ;  of  which  ;il.000  were  white,  27,500  people  of 
color,  and  4(i5,5(K)  slaves.  The  Spanish  part  of  the 
island  was  much  less  densely  pe<ipled — the  number  in 
1785  being  estimated  ut  l.')2,(!40,  of  which  122,040  were 
free  |ieople  of  all  colors,  mostly  mulattnes,  and  tlio 
rest  slaves.  The  population  of.  the  entire  island,  in 
1827,  was  estimated  by  Humboldt  at  820,(100,  of  whom 
itO,000  were  whites  ;  liut  tliero  are  good  grounds  for 
thinking  that  that  estimate  whs  cxagger.ite<l,  and  that 
the  present  population  ibics  not  exceed  ()00,000  or 
700,000. 

/,j;«)iV«. — There  has  lieeii  an  extraordinary  deidino 
in  tlio  (|uuiitity  and  value  of  th«  articles  exporteil  from 
Ilayti  since  1780.  .Sugar,  for  example,  his  fallen  off 
from  141,11(10,000  pounds  to  almost  nothing;  cotl'co 
from  abdut  77,000,0110  pounds  to  little  more  than 
2.'i, 000,011(1  pounds;  cotton  from  7,()(H),000  pounds  to 
perhaps  (i."iO,liOO  pounds;  indigo  from  7.58,0(10  pounds 


southern  provinces  consist  chielly  of  the   products  of  to  untiling,  etc. !     Mahogany  is  almost  tlie  only  article 

the  forests.      In  Suylio,  liowever,  the  raising  of  cattle  tlic  cxpo'ts  cf  wbidi   have   increased  of  late  j'ears. 

is  tlie  chief  occujiatioii.      Hut  l>y  far  the  most  indiis-  i'lio    fnllowliig  tuldc  illustrates  what  has   now  been 

trious  part  is  the  northern,  gi^ncrally  called  the  Ciliao',  stated  : 

A   (IKSKIUI.  TaHI.K  IIK    Ksi'dUTS   KllOM    lUVTI,    DUUtNU    TlIK   YkAKS    ITS!),   ISlH,    ANn    FROM   ISIS  TO    IS'ifl,    noTII    INOLUSIV]!. 

)>«-..  |Mu.,:(.V»l..Sll|J,lr. 


I  anahunm, 


.v.-»„„d.. 

T,.l«.H-o. 

Mnhoiriiny. 

SfKHn. 

roiilati. 

K>'«|. 

.7(W.('«4 

.... 

W17 

,s)9,:)00 

1!),1I0 

V2!),!)6i 

,Oil4.409 

aa.rtiis 

ui,r>77 

,0lll,74S 

i)7,«m) 

V2!),MI9 

.728.186 

76,4(H) 

.Vi,(Ki,'> 

.... 

.'.ill.MISO 

fiss,i)fi7 

2,62'.>,27T 

279.n(H) 

,fi(i:,.S()8 

as7,()U 

2,3(iO,04T 

a9«,>;(H) 

.rWH,!.')! 

718,67!) 

2,1S1,74T 

I7.%()0() 

,l)4.s,li)() 

lV)»,4i') 

2,9s«,469 

,!t07,74.'> 

JMO.IifS 

2,l:i(!,»84 

179^600 

li;S  ■(! 


I.ii,.*.,,- 


ponuds — 1824,  68,692  pounds. 
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*  /mport*,— The  prinripal  articles  of  Import  »ro  pro- 
ylalonfi;  Kiieh  »»  flour,  rire,  meitit  and  cnr|{i>  lipef,  flnli, 
etc.,  and  tiintwr  from  thn  United  Statea ;  rottoii  gooda 
of  all  aorta,  Irish  and  Hotch  linena,  earthenware,  ciit- 
lerj-,  ammunition,  etc..  (Vom  KngUnd ;  winea,  aatins, 
lli{ueura,  jewelry,  toyn,  halierdaahery,  etc.,  fnim 
Kranre,  and  linena,  canvaa,  gin,  etc.,  from  Holland 
and  (iermany. 

The  deatruction  rauaed  by  the  exceaaea  whlrh 
arronipniiied  the  revolntion  explaina  n  part  of  thia 
extrnordinurr  fulling;  olT;  liut  the  ftrenter  part  ia  to  lie 
accounted  for  liy  the  cliniigo  In  the  condition  of  the  inlial>- 
ititnta.  The  Macka,  l)ein)»  no  lon^^er  coni|iello<l  to  lal)or, 
and  rp|^nlin)(  with  ulihorrcnce  the  culture  of  HU){ar  und 
the  other  oc<'n)Mtlona  in  which  they  had  lieen  princi- 
pally ongajfed,  sunk  into  a  atute  of  Idleiieax  and  apathy. 
The  conditiim  of  all  the  ffreat  liranchea  of  induatri- 
that  were  formerly  carried  on  liecame,  in  consequence, 
.noat  deploralilc,  and  the  commerce  of  the  iainnd  was 
reduced  within  the  narroweat  limita.  Ita  euccesaive 
rulera  have  endeavored,  though  with  little  nucceaa,  to 
liring  aliout  H  revival  of  InduHfrj'.  Tlie  fVx/c  Jtumt, 
enacted  for  thia  pnr|«se  hy  Hover,  18i(i,  U  exceed- 
inj{Iy  atrlngent,  its  principal  provlaiona  lieing  in  fact 
copied  from  the  regulationa  as  to  alavea  emlxMlied  in 
the  Ctidr  \nir.  But  even  thia  code  had  little  influ- 
ciKc ;  and  ua  a  proof  of  the  low  atate  of  induatrj-  in 
the  ialand,  we  need  only  atate  that  augar  haa  wholly 
disap|ie.ired  from  the  list  of  exjwrta,  and  that  the  ex- 
ports of  coffee  and  moat  othi-r  articles  nvem  to  lie  sta- 
tionarj-  or  dimiiii-ihing.  Ami  thia  n-auU  is,  after  all. 
only  what  ahould  hsve  lieen  anticipated.  Toex|iect 
th:it  half-civili/.e<l  Africana,  under  a  liuniing  ann,  anil 
without  the  wania  or  deairea  of  Ijiropcana.  ahould  he 
equally  indu«trioua,  ia  to  cx|iect  what  is  contradictory, 
and  all  hut  aliaunl. 

Comiiienr  uilh  tkr  Unilrd  .V^a/c*.— There  lieing  no 
treaty  hetween  the  I'nited  States  and  llayti.  the  coni- 
Mierce  iM'twcen  the  two  countriea  is  tjovcrned  hy  auch 
locil  luwa  and  regulations  aa  may  from  time  to  time 
lie  cn:icted.  Tlieae  are  ulwaya  auhject  to  changea  and 
altcrationa,  aometiniea  ao  audden — ileireea  of  to-ilay 
aiipcrseding  the  law*  in  force  hot  ycatenlay— that 
commercial  interexts,  ea|iecially  tl  .e  of  the  I'nited 
States,  have  licen,  in  many  instances,  most  seriously 
affected.  The  I'nlteil  Statea'  comniercinl  agent,  in  a 
dispatch  to  the  Department  «f  Slate,  written  in  Pi-- 
ceiulier,  1HI9,  thua  refera  to  thia  ruinous  unccrtiiinty 
of  llaytien  commercial  legislation:  "There  is  one 
auliject  to  whiih  I  lieg  for  a  moment  to  ilniw  your 
attention ;  that  ia,  the  audden  changes  in  the  laws  af- 
fecting commercial  intereata.  1.  Within  the  hiM  six 
montlis  we  liave  had  tlie  closing  of  tlie  |Mirts  iif  .Aquin'. 
St.  Marc,  Sliragoane,  I'ort  de  I'aix,  and  I'.Anscil 
llaiiifiult.  2.  .\n  additional  duty  of  live  |ier  cent,  on 
colTce.  and  of  seven  pi-r  cent,  on  logwrnsl ;  and.  lastly. 
we  have  hail  those  mivlllh-ations  in  the  mono|Mily  law. 
♦  "  •  -Mmost  all  these  measures  were  enforced  iiu 
the  day  of  their  piihlicalion,  mi-rchants  only  heing 
appri;:ed  of  llic  intenlionii  of  the  gnvernment  hy  n 
vague  rmmr.  With  "udi  hasty  legishitiim.  the  moat 
careful  and  di.-creet  are  I'litrapiMil,  and  thus  nil  cah-ii- 
latioii  defeated,  and  frequently  heavy  loss  entailed." 

Advices  lU'irc  recently  received  rc|irc..i-iil  I'lit  little 
ameliurutiun  iu  this  unsettled  state  of  conniiercijil  leg- 
islation. If  is  true,  .Vmerican  cnMimerce  has  Im-cii 
placiMl  on  a  much  Ix'lter  fiNiliiig  than  it  enjoyed  at  that  | 


informed  that  this  reciprocity  duty  of  10  per  cent,  ad- 
ditional, waa,  liy  a  law  then  lately  puliUahod,  applied 
to  American  merchandise  hronght  in  veaaoU  of  unv 
other  nation  whatever.  Thia  wai  an  advantage  to 
our  ahi|>-nwnerH,  na  one  or  two  veaaela,  under  foreiiru 
Haga,  were  then  running  aa  packets  fmm  thn  Ignited 
Statea  to  Ilayti,  and  also  from  the  adjacent  islamls 
hringing  American  goods  under  the  preference  of  10 
|>or  cent,  over  American  hottoma.  It  placed  the  Anicr- 
ican  Hag  on  an  equality  with  that  of  other  nations  in 
the  carrying  trade  of  our  atuples  ex|Mirteil  to  llavll  • 
and  an  incnuiaod  American  tonnage  engaged  in  lli« 
trade,  and  u  general  activity  in  the  comnuirclu)  iimvi.. 
nieiits  lietwoon  the  two  countries  were  immediately 
[lerceived. 

Still,  American  .•ommeree  in  this  quarter  had  to  en- 
counter  a  difliculty  no  lesa,  if  not  even  more,  furniid^i. 
Ide  than  the  discrimination  just  alMdished.  This  was 
a  decree  und  oocompanying  tarirt",  which  took  od'cct 
.lun.iury  I,  IMoO,  the  itd  article  of  which  was  in  these 
words  :  "  The  articlea  designated  in  the  tariff,  aniiexcil 
to  the  present  decree  can  not  he  ao' "  almve  the  iirlics 
lixod  liy  said  tarilf."  Artielca  1,  (i,  and  H  ran  tlm  • 
"  Them  ahall  lie  established  in  each  of  the  jsirts  of 
I'ort-au-I'rince,  Aux  Cayos,  (^ajie  llaytien,  .lacmd 
(ionaivea,  und  <leremie,  warehuuaea,  into  which  sluili 
lie  put  in  depot,  after  having  regularly  iia.siid  tlm)ii;,'h 
the  custom-housea,  audi  urtidea  of  iiuTcliaiiilise  as 
are  designated  in  the  tariff  annexed  to  the  present 
decree." 

•  •  •  "("iiffoe  ahall  only  ii«  divideil  anmng 
importera  of  urtich  s  included  in  the  tarill',  whicli 
division  shall  he  iiiadi"  pro  rata,  acconliug  t.i  the  uc- 
quired  rights  of  each."  ♦  •  ♦  "  The  government 
riMcrvea  to  itself  the  right  of  retaining,  nut  of  the 
quantity  of  coffee  declared  for  division,  a  certain  por- 
tion, to  lie  dispoae<l  of  according  to  the  necessitica  nf 
the  moment ;  such  portion  shall  not,  however,  exciiil 
one  filth  of  the  existing  quantity."  The  low  tariff 
pricca  fixed  upon  moat  American  gcKiila,  and  tluise  to 
the  ilaytiena  of  the  tirat  necessity,  when  contrasloil 
with  the  more  lilieral  prices  aasigned  to  tlie  merchaii- 
disc  of  other  nations,  almost  paraly/.ed  for  a  time 
American  trade,  A  dispatch  from  AuxI'aves,  writ- 
ten  at  that  periisl  to  the  Department  of  State,  savs: 
'•  While  the  citizens  of  France  arc  scarcely  all'ei  ted  in 
their  im|iurtationa  to  Ilayti,  the  Americani  lure  ini- 
|Kirt,  and  oiir  merclntnts  at  liome  export,  siarcel\  niiv 
article  that  is  free.''  Still,  in  the  face  of  these  aniii.v- 
ances,  and  despite  the  eiuliarrussmeiits  which  they 
must  have  occasinned,  one  half,  at  least,  of  the  I'nrei^'n 
trade  of  Ilayti  is  in  the  hands  nf  American  iiiercli;iMt~. 
Naturally  indolent,  and  unhappily  (le|irivid  „f  all 
legislative  stimulus  tn  industry  and  lalmr.  the  mitivcs 
have  lust  that  .-|iiiit  of  einiilatiiiii  and  a^;riiiillurul 
enterprise  which  conducted  them  fn  a  cniTi|iuritivc  Iv 
high  state  of  prosjierity  under  the  ailniini«tr:itiiin  of 
earlier  rulers.  The  degree  of  this  pni^peritx ,  thus 
attained,  may  he  inf'erreil  from  the  lollowing  state- 
nieiit.  exhiliiliiig  tin;  quantities  and  values  nl'  the 
prixluce  exported  I'nim  St.  Domingo  to  I'mnce.  I'n.ni 
.lunuary  1  to  DecemlM'r  ;il,  IT'.Hi.  Tlie  ligures  and 
other  data  are  derived  from  a  rare  stati>li(al  di.irt, 
pulilislied  in  France,  hy  the  government,  that  year, 
entitled  "  I'nhtiiiu  il<  Jliiii<iii'.i  it  li'i  Omnii  rfr  dr  hi 
jHirtif  J-'ittiinnxf  fit  St.  Pomitiytit ." 

The  free  jMipulation  of  this  (sirtion  of  the  island  in 
period,  rp  fii  .lune  '.'.'i,  IKMI,  a  law  was  in  fnne  suli- '  I"'.">  was  : —whites,  ;!>i,;i('iO  j  Macka,  h:I70.  The  num- 
jecting  the  Msselsof  all  nations  that  had  not  ucknowl-  ln'r  uf  negroes  ein|ilo\cd  iu  lalior  was  l.'iaitKMi.  Ilii! 
edged  the  independence  of  Ilayti  to  an  addith>nal  duty  '  naxigatiuii  returns  shnw  the  uumlier  of  vessels  enteral 


of  loperitnt.  The  inde|ienileni  e  nf  the  empire  not 
lia%  iiig  heen  rnmially  recDgiiized  hy  the  I'liited  Statea, 
Americun  ve->.els  were  hruught  within  the  ii|M-ratlon  of 
this  law,  and  cnuld  not,  in  consequence,  cnmiH-te  with 
the  vessels  of  such  natlniis  aa  had  s.itislied  its  require- 
iiicnts,  even  in  ex|><irting  to  Ilayti  our  own  staples. 
in  January,  lK<iO,  the  State  Uei«rtinent  was  utilcially 


til  have  heen  7ii:l,  with  an  aggregate  meiisiireineiit  nf 
.0.'»,7IH  tons;  and  the  numlier  dearej  7'Jl,  ineasurin;,' 
f),'»,;L'I  tuna.  The  tnt.il  value  of  agricultural  |irn|«Tty, 
including  negroes,  stock,  etc.,  in  the  French  illvisinii, 
in  17',MP,  is  stated  at  al>out  $2nH,'."J7,liO(>.  The  number 
of  colfee  plantations  was  'MO ;  of  cotton,  706 ;  jf  in- 
digo, 'M)7  ;  and  of  cuvua,  tJ'J, 
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QvANTirm  AND  VAi.t'iM  or  I'Ronrri!  Kxponxnn  r*n^  8t. 
UoMINiiu  (riiii<ri.Y  rRKM  tiik  I'nitTioN  mdw  roMPHisiil) 
WITHIN  111!  i.iMin  ur  IUyti),  rKuu  <Iani:aky  1  to 
DcctliaitR  til,  1790,  WIIILK  A  Colony  ur  Fkanok. 


ProdufU. 


Huvnr,  whIU poandi 

brown " 

coiroo " 

Cotlun " 

Imllio " 

Coi'oft " 

>liiip ...Jan 

IiilU ki'K» 

lllili^,  tanncil fldi'S 

1      "      raw niimbur 

Tiirtolso-Bhiill pounds 

j  MalK'nmiy  iki'il  CanipiM'liu     " 

1        Yuluo  III  rnlniiliil  iiir.  (Ilvrusi 
VhIih'  In  Ilrltlsli  iiiimey 

I        Value  in  (lollar« 


Qtuuillll«t, 

"foiWT.TlW 

»8,17T,niS 

68,161,180 

6,1W8,IM 

080,(116 

1A0,II00 

808 

Mh6 

^o(N) 

1,N)0,000 


jValutalnllvrwi.l 

"^6T,«7ll77Hl 
49,M1,067 
61,81)0,748 
17,.^7!^,•.Wi 
10,876,120 
WO.INW 
l,U47,l«a 

2l,Nl« 

7'<,870 
IM,:M8 
60,mMI 
40,000 


1119,401,084 
£6,6fl.%,«IH) 
$27,N2N.ilflt) 

In  l"8i(  Hayti  wiis  u  eolunial  po.iscsiiUin  of  I'" ranee  ; 
in  IHlil  it  wiiH  uiidpr  tlm  ){ovvrniiient  of  Toii.^siiiiit ;  in 
Ixls  iind  IHIO  it  VM  iinilor  that  of  ('lir!sto|ilic  ;  and 
(luring  tlie  ronidue  of  tli«  yenm  deKi^natud  in  tliu  state- 
ment, it  waa  under  tlint  of  President  lioycr. 

riie  fullowiiift  ntatenient  exliiliit.i  tlio  ijuantitie!)  of 
rollVe,  eottun,  cocoa,  Io^woihI,  and  toliacoo  vxi>orti-d 
from  Ilayti  fruiu  IMUo  tu  IHll)  (,1842  excepted),  liotb 
inclusive : 


1*1.1,. 
K'tfl. . 
1s;i7.. 
IMH  . 
HS9.. 
IS4II. . 
IStl.. 
IM-I.. 
1S44.. 
I>t.'i.. 
istil. . 
1-47.. 
IMS., 
Ml*.. 
Toliil. 


Com.    I 

Poiintlit. 
48,862,8711 
87,«22,674l 
8o,S4,\400 
49.s20,',»4Ii 
87,8Slt.01)2 
46,126.'272 
84,114.117 
44,900,NW 
4,\HH4,90M 
41,<M)-2,.t71 
8»,50S,17l» 
48,8S8,«99 
87,680,486 
80,6(«S,848 


Oollon. 
Poimii*. 
l,Ml),717 

1,07'AM.% 

1,018,171 

1,170,176 

I, two,  4201 

1I22,.',7.'. 

l,.MM,t,'4 

448,422 

914.8861 

W7,48o; 

670.061' 

62,'),0S8 1 

411.41181 

614,126 

18,(i2i),f)47  ■«, 


"PmimU."  I 

81)7,821 
660,484; 
200,024; 
468,4181 
477,414 
442,806 
640,01(1 
708,827' 
ai8,448| 
8.S«,(I04| 
680,1021 

,171,63*' 
9fl\81l6; 
6(Vt,616, 

l,067,9,->4! 


Mir«o, 


PodtHl*.       '     Pntinils. 

18,20.8,7;l7i  2,0Srt,«0rt 

0,7()7,»O2    1,222,710 

6,(l8l),2S-(      ^1111,600 

T,8><7.ii»rt,  1,119,6,049, 

26,940,008  2,102,71»lj 

81),2s.8,2iP.')    I,72.\8sl), 

0.6,07 1, «l I '  .'VilD.OOOi 

28,.608,9O4'  1,71.6,8161 

47,4ii6.l20|     171,686' 

68,l8l,,6s8 

.69,98:t,8rts, 

«2,7».6,670l 

.86,.'MO,0T2i 

h0,2)t2.,V8OI  _ 

ll)^740,27U  14,l«4i7(4(i 


.6,009 
D70! 


The  total  <iuantity  of  aonjoil — a  speeie^^  of  nialiog- 
anv  -ex|iorte(l  during  11  of  the  years  desij;natcil  wii.s 
I8,M;1,'-"-  ""*•  Tlio  exportation  of  pitrc — -a  .speiiea  of 
nlcios,  whieli  furnishes  a  sulistituto  for  hemp  and  tlax — 
u|i|H':ir!<  to  have  eoniiiienced  in  18l(!,  and,  in  tlie  four 
ensuini{  years,  had  amounted  to  an  a(»gref;ate  of  t1'_',- 
871 11)9.  In  18.'t."),  8.")n0  cif,Mr3  ;  1097  llis.  supir  ;  LM.it.M 
hiilcn;  111, 11)2  1I)S.  of  ra(,'s;  in,!)!i;)  Ihs.  of  wax;  and 
8Tt!'.)  llis.  of  ({inpT  were  e.ninvrted  ;  while  the  ensnitii; 
vi'iir,  the  lij;ures  were,  respectively,  l!;l,00l),  l(;,H'.il, 
14,8111,  •iT.'i,  and  l.'ij.lOK-suniiieiitly  iiidiialive  of  tlie 
^jriMit  fluctuations  to  which  the  foreign  trade  of  llayti 
was  suliject. 

\  ({hiiu'o  at  tlie  statements  presented  will  show  th-it 
a  j,'rcat  rhan«u  took  place  in  the  character  of  the  ex- 
|>i>rtati(Ui  from  llavti  diiriii:;  the  (10  years  hetween 
17811  and  1811).  .*<iij.:ar,  indigo,  and  loliacco,  wlii<li 
were  staples  of  ex|>oi-t  in  1781),  hail  entirely  diiap- 
piiiri'd  from  the-  talde  in  Islll ;  the  cxpurt.itioi,  of  cof- 
fee and  cocoa  had  (if  >ve  ex.  .'pt  two  years)  reinaiin'd 
marly  r-tatfonary,  while  the  I'Xportatioii  of  logwood 
hail  vastly  augmented,  and  that  of  cntloii  had  greatly 
tliniiiii-hcd.  The  (|uantllics  of  the  article  last  i.aincil, 
iin|mrted  from  llayti  into  the  rnited  .States  durin.;  the 
live  vears  ending  .tune,  I8,'i.'i,  was  as  follows:  IS.'il, 
V-VUKt  ll,s. ;  1«,V.>,  none;  IHM,  2I.'.,7llll ;  t8.>l,  l!)(i,l-.>7; 
18,').'),  181I,'J1 1  ;  exhildting  an  aggregate  of  Cil:;,!  10  Ihs., 
iind  an  average,  each  year,  of  IJ'.',!''-'^  "'"• 

The  ipianlitx  of  collee  exported  in  18,')0  was  alioiit 

■15,00l),(l(Kt  llis.',  while  in   18,-|1    it  exc led  ,-|(),Oll(»,O0l) 

lbs. ;  and  in  l8.'rt!  the  qiiantity  prodined  must  have 
reached  ,'81,1  Ol),(IOI)  poiiurls,  us  the  tilth  part  thereof, 
claimed  hy  the  govemiiiont,  ainoliiited  to  11,200,000 
llis.  As  regards  toliaeco,  «incc  the  political  division  of 
the  i.tlund,  its  culture  and  its  tradu  are  in  the  hands  of 
Ihe  Dominicans.  There  is,  however,  consideraldo 
Vv  I' 


trnfllc  In  this  article  at  nnme  of  the  ports  of  Haytl ; 
hut  it  Is  im|M)rted  hy  the  coasters  from  the  ports  of  the 
repuldie.  In  view  of  the  statistics  of  lluyti,  thus  pre- 
sented, it  is  ovidei,  that  the  >'  .<v.  ment  of  the  rountry 
has  heen  vastly  retrograde  since  it  was  a  ]>ossossion  uf 
France.  In  1789  it  exported,  as  we  have  seen,  ISO,- 
0OO,(KM)  llw.  of  sugar,  and  nearly  1,000,000  Ihs.  of  indi- 
go ;  in  1HI9  it  exported  none  ;  in  the  former  year  it  ox- 
ported  77,000,000  Ihs.  of  coffee,  and  more  tlian  7,000,- 
(KM)  Ihs.  of  cotton ;  in  1849  the  ex|Hirtation  of  the 
former  nmounted  to  less  than  ill,000,(HX)  llm,,  and  of 
the  latter,  to  little  more  than  .'illO,000  Ihs.  ;  while  the 
total  value  of  ex|)ortatlons  from  llayti,  which,  in  1789, 
are  given  at  20,'i,000,000  francs,  40  years  later  were 
hut  !l,r)fK),000  francs  1  A  foreign  rc-sident  at  the  cap- 
ital .)f  llayti,  in  view  of  these  facts,  writes  as  follows, 
under  recent  date ; — "  This  country  has  made,  since 
its  emancipation,  no  progress  whatever.  The  popula- 
tion partially  live  uism  the  produce  of  the  grown-wild 
coffee  plantations,  remnants  of  the  French  dominiim. 
I'roperly  speaking,  plantations  after  tlie  model  of  the 
I'nglish  in  .lamaica,  or  the  Spanish  in  Ciiha,  do  not 
exist  here.  llayti  is  the  most  livaiitiful  and  the  most 
fertile  of  the  Antilles.  It  has  more  mountains  than 
Culm,  and  more  space  than  ,laniaica.  Nowhere  the 
coflec-treo  could  hctter  thrive  than  here,  as  it  especially 
likes  a  mountainous  soil.  Hut  the  indidence  of  the  ne- 
groes has  hrnught  the  once  splendid  plantations  ti 
ilecay.  They  now  gather  the  coffee  only  from  the 
grown-wild  trees.  The  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane 
has  entirely  disap|)eared ;  and  the  island  that  once 
supplied  Olio  half  of  Kuropo  with  sugar,  now  supplies 
its  own  wants  from  .lamaica  and  the  United  iScutes." 

The  f<dl<>wing  statement  exhiliits  the  general  navi- 
gation and  trade  of  the  port  of  Cape  Iluytien  during 
the  year  1841,  and  the  share  thereof  assigned  to  the 
United  States : 


NtttlODt. 

'  ririTed  ma'tesT 

lirltlsl 

Ilaytlon 

French 

Ocrniun 

Total 


No.  nf  V»'.ie  oroAr-,  No.  or|V«tu*of  cur- 
vfum      'r'.r-  'nwnnl.lvi'iMh.'Koeioutwiinl; 

40 
19 
« 
11 
11 
84 


»288,9IK) 

146,480 

,6,145 

1:1.6,410 

112,.646 

»6S2.rit0' 

42 

16 
1 
9 

10 

$211,620 
161,986 
1,120 
182,780 
8.66,898 
818,980 

The  trade  of  the  port  of  Gonaives,  during  the  same 
year,  is  given  as  follows  : 


NmIoim. 

British.":.  7.V 

Irciicti 

nanish. 

llaniliurL' 

rnltcil  States. 

I'otal 


No.  of 

18 

10 

1 
1 

80 
■  6.6 


Vftlue  of  rar 
Ko««  Inward 

i«,9rt3r 

17,f.2.-. 

Ualla-st. 

1.420 

49.S.60 

"»7.6.7im 


No.  of  Vain*  of  car-| 
i'«it,.lit,  'iroai  oatwant] 

I  191 ,766"  t 
I  78,270  I 
i  4,8,420  , 
18,986  ' 
I   161,980  I 

»8»4.S2o" 


12 
10 

1 

2 
27 
63" 


The  llritish  vessels  cng.iged  in  this  trade  caine  from 
Turk's  Island,  Nassau,  St.  Thom:is,  Trinidad,  Itarlia- 
does,  and  Demerara,  and  were  freighted  with  dry-goiMls, 
hardware,  crockery,  liccr,  liricks,  and  provisions  ;  Imt,  as 
these  islands  are  supplied  chielly  with  the  articles  i.ist 
inined  from  the  I'liited  States,  it  is  c\  ident  that,  unless, 
under  positive  prohihitions,  or  under  restrictions  cijiiiv  - 
alent  thereto,  the  I'liited  .States  can  at  all  times  coiitml 
the  foreign  trade  i.f  Ifayti  in  this  species  of  incri'han- 
disc,  wliich  the  natural  indolence  or  general  aversion 
to  agricultural  laliorof  the  Il:iyticns  iieccrsitates  tlieiii 
to  seek  Irom  otlier  nations,  and  renders  as  :.ndisp»'ns:i- 
lile  to  (heir  coml'orts,  if  not  to  tlicir  very  existence,  in 
l8.Vi,  as  in  1811. 

The  following  talde  exhibits  the  foreign  Uiivigatioii 
of  llayti  fur  u  [leriod  of  six  years,  from  1817  to  18,'i_' 
liotli  inclusive : 


Is47. 
Is4s. 

1M9. 
18.60. 
1861. 
1852. 


V, It, 

8:10 

6VS 

1,066 

1,160 

897 


Ton.. 
1,N),478 

1(8,871 
16.6,22(1 
l«2,2.8-i 
117,817 


mm 


if™i 


iii'''''''.:;f 


»«5 189,329 


HAY 


MS 


HAY 


Tabu  niiisiTiNo  tub  Natiu:<*  to  wuicii  (elonuid  tui 
ViMELt  KuruiTio  IK  Tim  Traix  or  IfMS  and  INU. 


NMiu  ' 


I 


Unlleil  SUtei 

|Belfluiii 

I>rnm*rk 

iKnuiro 

On-At  liiitaln. 
llollAn>t I 

lUllK'-lciWIIK.  ..i 
(nlKT  CnUIltri**.' 

I        ToUl ' 


4M 
IV 
144 
114 
KM 
111 

u 


i.iMm 


Toms. 

4,H4A 
«l,TOT 
M.MI 

^oM 

1.048 


ii»,no 


1       ""•       i 

Vamk. 

T»... 

«I0 

8i,nn4 

1H 

MTA 

KM 

'il,40» 

H4 

I^7»T 

»H 

H0,7.VJ 

HI 

I.6H.S 

«l 

«.«W 

1          1» 

«.7«4 

!     I.IM 

l(n,S)W 

Tlio  iuivi)(atiun  of  1H6I,  compaml  with  tliiit  K>v«n 
alHive  for  IHM),  j<hows  ■  falling  ofT  in  numlHT  of  veH- 
nels  of  'JtiO,  ineamirinK  ■I4,4'.>1  tim* ;  anil  the  rrtiirnn 
for  1N5'>  ahow  a  like  ilariraM  over  thoae  of  tHAO  of  Uib 
veawla,  of  22,40!)  tonn,  but  an  increase  over  tlioM  of 
1851  of  9H  vemteln  and  22,012  tonx. 

(itnrral  K'mnrk*. — The  traile  Iwtween  the  rnltnd 
•States  anil  llnvti  ia  ()ecominK,  every  your,  more  im- 
portant .inil  iieceanar}'  to  Uith  countriea.  Heretofore, 
the  im|Hirta  intit  the  empire  from  the  riiitvil  Stutea 
conaiateil  uliiioat  excluaivelv,  of  pmvinionK,  for  wliii'h 
were  excliangetl  coffee,  lofjwiMxl,  miiho)(uny,  etc.  Ar- 
ticlea  of  apiwrt'l,  cotton  nianufiicturea.  and  fiinhionalde 
Kooila  were  aiipplied  chiefly  from  Krunio,  KnKlund, 
(icrmany,  etc.  L'nder  the  diacrimiiiatiiiK.  or,  rather, 
the  re(  'priK-ify  duty — nam  _  .  10  \»r  cent,  additional 
duty  upon  the  carKoe'*  of  veaaeU  lielon^inK  to  nations 
that  have  not  recof(nized  the  ind<'|>endence  of  liayti 
— I'nited  States' merchanta  offered  no  aerioua  coni|>c- 
titlon  to  thoae  of  the  privile)(ed  nations,  except  in 
regard  to  auch  mendiiinitiae  ua  waa  indiaiwnsHlde  to  tlic 
nitural  wants  of  tlie  lUytiena,  and  in  respect  to  whicli 
our  uiidiaputed  monn|Mdy  of  the  trade  enaided  our 
men-hanta  to  countervail  the  diacriminntion,  and  atill 
miiintain  a  liriHlt  and  prolitaldc  trade.  In  cotton  and 
other  miinufai-turea,  and  general  rarities,  the  liritisli 
and  French  h«lil  the  tirat  rank  in  tlie  llaytien  markets. 
With  the  aliolition  of  the  recipn)city  duty,  the  United 
.States'  till);  enterci!  the  llaytien  (Mirts  on  terms  of  jwr- 
fect  equnlily  with  thoae  of  other  nationa  ;  and  our  mcr- 
chanta,  at  once,  disputed  the  pre-eminence  hitherto 
held  liy  other  nations  in  the  ^enerul  trade  of  Ilarti. 
American  cotton  and  other  manufactures  filled  the 
warehouses  at  the  different  porta  ;  and,  from  the  su|ie- 
riority  of  their  quality,  and  the  lower  price  at  which 
they  could  be  sold,  were  siHin  jp-nerally  preferred  and 
sought  after  liy  Hnytien  purchasers.  Instead  of  occa- 
cnpyinK.  as  heretofore,  the  third  or  fourth  rank  amon^; 
forei(pi  nations  traaing  with  this  country,  the  I'nited 
Stales  now  claim  fully  one  half  of  its  entire  foret^i 
commeri'e. 

Thi-  Fn-nch  authority  which  has  already  lieen  quote<l 
in  this  I>i({est,  says:  "  Favored  liy  their  proximity  to 
Maytl.  the  Americans  are  determined  on  reducing}  the 
price  ipf  their  salt  provisions,  their  flour,  soap,  etc.,  to 
S4>  low  u  ti^'iirc,  that  Knro|iean  comf>etition  is  out  of 
the  (pirstion.  They  ex|>ort  from  their  warehouses  at 
New  York,*  at  low  prices,  wines,  hanlwares,  hats, 
caps,  French  silks,  F.nxlith  manufai  tures,  etc.  They 
also  funiish  the  llaytiens  with  the  oils  and  [Mistes 
of  Italy,  and  niono|>idlze  the  sale  of  candles,  tapers, 
cheese,  and  timlier  for  liuildin^.  They  maintain 
the  same  auperiority  in  the  ex|>ort  trade.  They  take 
three  fourths  nf  the  different  woods  cut  in  liayti, 
two  thirds  of  all  the  coffee  exported,  and  are  the  ex- 
clusive ex|Kirters  of  pitre,  fustic,  and  nearly  so  of  tor- 
toiw-shell.  In  line,  the  cominerciid  su]«eriority  of 
the  I'nited  States  exteniU  over  every  part  of  the  em- 
pin-,  and,  in  its  rapid  projjress,  bids  fair  to  exclude 
alto);ether  the  veaaela,  as  well  aa  the  merchant*  of 
Europe.     •     •     • 

*  An  ofllclal  return  of  American  Iraile  at  one  port,  "  Cape 
riajrtlen,"  for  onljr  sli  months,  shows  that,  during  that  pe- 
rliiil,  ,\mrric»n  T.-sads  arrivM  from  17  illfTiTcnt  porta  of  the 
Unllod  States  I 


"  AmuHK  th*  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
have  conimerrial  intercourse,  liayti  holds  the  ninth 
rank  as  res|)ects  tonnage.  All  the  .States  are  more  or 
less  intereste<l  in  the  llaytien  trade.  'Dm  north-rust- 
em  States  And  a  market  there  for  their  fish  and  nthi-r 
mendiandisa  ;  Pennsylvania,  northern  Vir^finiu,  Mar>'- 
land,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 
for  their  salted  jxirk  ;  Vermont,  New  York,  Massu'lm! 
setts,  lllinoii,  and  Ohio,  for  their  salted  beif;  riiilii- 
delphia  and  Boston,  North  and  .South  Carolina,  Vir- 
Ktni't  and  Kentucky,  for  tlieir  h-msphold  funilturc 
their  rice,  and  toliaico.  The  manufacturers  of  New 
Fn^lan.l,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  have  alrea.lv 
secured  un  extensive  market  'n  liayti  for  tl.iir  chdiii 
cotton  textiles,  and  successfully  com|ieto  with  Kui.i. 
iwan  manufactures." 

The  extent  and  value  of  tho  commerce  of  the  Unit- 
ed St;ites  with  tho  Island  of  Sun  |)omlii(;ii,  in  tlm 
yeir  ending;  Iloth  .lune,  WM,  wna  us  follows  ; 

Imports  Into  tlio  I'liltcil  St«tca t\Mi-i'.<i 

E»porU  from  the  United  HIates,  '  '  '      •'"'' 

Ilomi'stir  priNluceanilinAiiuracturo  |l,S63,s£l 
KonlKii  produce  and  uiaiiulkcturo      '^6^l,(;'^l 

2,I2C,t.M 

Total  value  of  eoninierce t4.iv1o.;i:i 

"  The  official  returns  of  the  United  States  show  th;it 
Mexico,  with  a  |>i>pulutiii|i  of  N,Ollll,(H)ll,  iniiiiirti>()  fi-,,,,, 
the  dirt'crcnt  ports  of  tlic  Union,  in  1H,")1,  |paa  liv  if:!;;;, . 
,'107  than  liayti.*  Tlio  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  latter  country  is,  therefore,  more  protitalije 
than  tliut  with  Mexico ;  indeed,  American  vcssris  I'di. 
erally  return  in  ballast  from  Mexican  |«)rts,  or  eo  t.) 
other  .States  in  searili  of  freight;  while  in  liayti  tluv 
always  And  cargoes,  If  luit  of  coffee,  at  leimt  of  ui'- 
ajou,  cani|)eche,  and  pitre,  which  are  always  in  aliuml- 
anco.  In  iMftI,  the  Unite<l  .States  ox|)orted  to  liayti 
cotton  kihhIs  valued  at  iji'2itt>,0(HI,  while  the  value„f 
slmilur  merchandise  exported  tn  Cuba  rcacheil  nnlv 
♦2i;,0(K).  The  soap  cx|>orte<l  from  the  United  .Stiitci 
to  the  former  country  exceeded  l,ii2s,(iM2  lio\o»;  tu 
the  latter,  only  :W.I,74M.  liayti  receives  (nm\  the 
United  States  three  times  as  much  Hour  as  Oulm  and 
six  times  as  much  suited  |K.rk." 

>Vitli  the  exceptinn  ..f  the  errors  already  noted,  anil 
a  few  ethers  of  the  press,  the  article  in' the  Krcmli 
statistical  work,  of  which  the  prccedluj;  summurv 
Kives  the  substance,  [iresents  n  (generally  in'inrate  re- 
view of  the  commerce  of  the  United  .States  with  Ilavti. 
Notwithstandinif  the  United  .States  has  not  yet  rci'oi;- 
ni/.ed  the  inde|>endcnce  of  Iluyti,  nor  entered  into  any 
treaty  with  its  goveniment,  tho  restrictions  nii,|  petty 
annoyances  to  which  our  merchi;  '  nd  citizens  in 
that  country  have  heretofore  Iwen  suhjccfcil  are  now 
removed,  and  llie  fruits  of  this  mo,  e  lilieral  uml  friiiidlv 
feeliii)?  are  witnessed  in  our  annii,dly  iniD'asinj;  com- 
merce, and  tile  |ire|Miiulerance  of,  and  preference  for, 
American  menhandise  in  the  market  of  Ilavti.  This 
liberal  state  of  tliinns  may,  however,  at  any  niDniiiit, 
chaii);e.  In  the  absence  of  any  (I'lninercial  trcalv 
l>etween  the  two  countries,  our  relations  wit'i  Ilavti 
are  de|)eiident  on  the  will  or  caprice  of  the  eiH|MTiir. 
In  this  res|MMt,  France  and  IChkIi'IuI  are  on  a  .safer 
footing  than  tlie  United  States. 

It  is  stated,  on  the  authority  of  private  letters  fn.iii 
Port-au-I'riiH  e,  that  the  emperor  has  recently  |iiil>. 
lisheil  an  edict  prohibiting  the  further  cutting'  nf  nia- 
ho(;any,  and  also  tlie  transportation  to  the  .seu-lmanl 
of  what  wihhI  is  now  cut  in  the  interior.  The  reuMin 
assi);ned  for  this  iiieasura  is,  that  his  majesty  wishes 
to  turn  the  attention  of  hia  people  more  to  the  cidtiva- 


•  Tliern  is  an  error  In  the  text  In  refert'nre  to  our  trade 
with  Mexico  for  IsM.  The  book  from  which  the  tlpires  nrc 
taken,  makes  this  differeneo  |IB,1'''J  more  Ihsii  li<  cir'iii 
above.  Thus,  total  trade  with  Ilaytl  In  IV>1.  f :j,':iT,'.'.'.s ;  to- 
Ul  trade  with  Mexico  In  I'M],  |.'),3'<l!,l)&2 ;  difTeri'iirc  in  furor 
of  liayti,  $.'IAO  600 :  dltfcrence  as  per  text.  13:15,1X17 1  i:rror  In 
text,  IMS:). 
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tifln  of  their  flcldn  and  the  production  of  provI»ion«, 
the  iituntity  of  which  ((rown  in  the  einpire  ia  imtulH- 
cient  for  the  nupply  of  the  iiihAhitHtitn. 

The  lin|H>rtittlnn  into  tlio  United  Stiitea  fnini  Ila^ti, 
of  inuliogany  und  other  ritlilnet-maliera'  wood,  in  di- 
iiiiiiinhinK  in  value,  fn  IHM),  it  readied  f(i5,:m]  ;  in 
IM.VI,  ^lUOia-ii ;  and  in  1H55,  it  full  to  #40,507.     In 


1H66  the  amount  wa«  larger,  and  reached  #60,679.— {7. 
.V.  t'din.  Diyftt. 

'I'lio  comm»ri'ial  stutiHtirn  of  the  empire  and  rrput>- 
llc,  an  Hupplied  l>y  thn  Kagiater  of  the  United  Htater' 
'I'reitHury,  are  not  aeparatt-d,  and  hence  the  commerce 
of  tli«  inljinil  with  the  United  8tate!<  must  be  conaid- 
ervd  in  tlie  aggregate. 


C<iiiHaaoi  or  Tua  UitiraD  STATia  wrrii  Hatti,  raou  Orronia  1,  WV>,  to  Jitly  1,  ISOA. 


Yon  •iMllaf 


itnl.  tW,  IMl 

1H«J 

IHM 

1»« 

\x'a 

INM 

1(«I 

IHiM 

Wii 

1N»0 

Total... 


8«pL80,  IHRl 

iwta 

INtW 

IWM 

1!W8 

ISM 

IMT 

ls)W 

1(«9 

1M<) 

Tniol... 


I 


nivMMIe. 

"»f,T4(i3Sir 

t,T4«.inT 

l,«Tn,no 

1,«0|.W« 

l,W-i,i».'i,') 
l,'2W,9ln 
t.lil'i.478 
l.Wtl,4flO 
St4,»87 
JliiWl 

"ii!U;5.i7T 

I.'W.MO 
I,I47.MI» 
l.'H(.4M 
1,MH,475 
l,aM,974 
^71,U.•W 
f*14,4«t 

gei.ton 

04.\iWi 

|l<^v7tt,MlV 


brwu. 

Furvlffn. 


ToUI. 


8711,704 

Tm,ii4'i 

4<VI,W.» 

tlHl,,'><|ll 

i<ie,A'<4 
inti,4H4i 

■iUH.IUNI 
I6IM71 
1(H.«8T 


|i),S70,«ni 
9,tll),f)ll 

a,(i7M,7S'i 

i.Hllft.l.W 

2,lK^»,fll.^ 

1.414,404 

I.HHI.INH) 
t,'«W,711 
07B,1W1 
8M,i78 


baf*rta. 


Wkaraof  lb«ra  WM  In  Bullluo 


»8,491,»8T  ITl7,»tW,4l4 


;  Sept  80.  IMI ♦i,n»a,(is4 


IN4'i 

9  mod.      l*4it 

June  80,  1^44 

lK4fi 

IH46 

1S47 

IMS 

'  1(M9 

Ihfilt 

I  Total.... 


^4.4.Vi 

«ll),796 

1,«!«,S()7 

l,Hi7.s»l 

1,114,1118 

1,1N7,«17 

9il7,MO 

M2,57T 

1.'2II.IMI7 

♦»,94I,7Str 


'  Juno  80,  IfWl '  »1,«79,«T2 

i                IsW I.479,!«« 

ISV) I,78'*.4IH 

\<>i l,nso,l.s7 

1S5S I  1,929,8.14 

18M I  1.862,828 


♦  I9l,fl77 
42ft,t9H 
2S(MM 

inn.ws 

277,8Jt7 
lHA,llA.t 
14*M>^I8 

9.\H!U 
181,294 

S1.M9 
(2,001,274 

(Al.tei 
M,M  I 
42,A74 
4A,U9 
77,849 
44.129 

111,758 

15fl,4i» 
70,01S 

1H9,1M1 

».SIW,719 

♦  lOT.OH 
2.S9,.^77 
S(10,.^20 
8S9..WS 
81.\71S 
288,681 


Told. 

"»2;24ti;2Sf 
S,841,H17 
2,«B2,71t8 
2,2I7,2)« 
2,iWW,:i29 
l,.Ml,N')n 
I.TSI.BIIO 
2.16il,!M'S 
l,7»9,H09 
l.MT,140 

«2l),ll)7,US0 


»1,81SH7.'\  i 
l.lMt9,IM)8  I 
•|.t27.9fl« 
t.4.S8,9.'.2 
l,NI.\s|2  I 
1,2 10,0:19 
I.oll.flil  I 

eil).2.VS 
I.122,,W9 
1.027,214  I 
»12,1IMMW) 

♦  l,l,W,.Vi7 
MI9,98*I 
tM,it70 
1.1'.'\1»6 
l,4i«i.740  I 
1,IA7,142 
1,298,778  I 
l,098,sl,^  ' 

«02.ft»2 
l.lWl.HS 

♦  10,74.V99 

»1,'*47,290 
1.7IS,90S 
1,9«S,!I3:1  I 
2,209,72.^ 
2,24B,i«i2  ! 
2.128,4.^4  I 


Riport. 

1,ft26 
104,897 
M,482 
21,100 


8,488 
"♦267,989" 


»l,n8<l.578 

♦  11,089 

2,0.'«8,8S8 

800 

l,740,or)S 

8,895 

2,118,717 

6,985 

2.8-17,568 

1,82>*,019 

5fl,!i44 

1,440,8,18 

88,847 

l,27,'>,782 

s;i,878 

1,877,989 

21«.4.'W 

1,2,VJ,>*24 

18.8,510 

♦  17,010,745 

♦.>0,824 

♦i.«oo,r,K» 

♦  ls7,187 

1,208,997 

6M»8 

898,447 

87.898 

1.441,244 

88,016 

I.8sa,887 

55,.%H 

1,.M2,9«3 

90,001 

1,891,580 

89.082 

1,807,171 

1«,78T 

901,724 

87,778 

l..%44.771 

184,887 

♦  U^.IM.VAO 

♦7.'>7,0>'* 

Tmhui*  CiMred. 


♦  I,8s9,98^ 
1,h70,872 
1,1K\824 

2,ei.%525 
1,924,259 


♦  181.494 
90,098 

184,809 
4.\6.H4 
60,878 

l(t4.095 


ImpArt, 

""♦."iSMilS" 
329,489 
55,502 
18V.02T 
61,285 
128,94.') 
47.182 
89,708 
40.0.8;i 
81.718 

♦  1,841, 14tl 

185,714 

l^l,•l0 

22,078 

18,809 

11,270 

67,299 

9.940 

8,408 

8,102 

18,48H 

♦10,900  i 
88,204  i 
87,188  I 
90.488 

287,817  ! 

'JOO,272 

817.725 
42,9.Vi 
4'.'.174 
1iU2S  1 

♦  r,0."ii,a88' 

♦  111,188  \ 
87,125 
W,7W  : 
28,8«1  j 
10,9!i6 
18.949  I 


AmiricMi. 


46,171 
48,16T 
87,480 
48,267 
89,888 
82,209 
25,7J0 
24,727 
18,184 
19.895 

888,168 

2T.807 
29,990 
2^,425 
82,882 
84,274 
24.288 
17,842 
18,080 
21,081 
20,888 
'^256,H4a' 

28,004 
21,115 
18,806 
28,710 
27,919 
28,425 
27,9.%9 
28,840 
16,556 
29,981 

240,515' 

88,152 
82.865 
81,889 
8S.24S 
87,198 
84,260 


foNlgn, 

Sif 

948 

880 

4-19 

48S 

1,488 

S|774 

5.888 

2,9SH 

_  1,748 

19,118 

1,008 

1,279 

8,18 

517 

M7 

848 

1,8!I2 

2,914 

2,047 

2,418 

i4,2M 

788 

388 

71T 

849 

5iU 

1,(U2 

2,.'iOO 

2,849 

4..\'i2 

8,127 

22,490 

7,58fl 
7,820 
6,124 
4,797 
9,051 
4,7.M) 


Vort  Chiir/jfi. — Tile  charges  on  n  native  and  a  for- 
e\fn  ship  of  itOO  tons  are  tliu  same,  und  ns  followa  : 

ToniiMO  iluty ♦SOO  00 

Aclinlril«trat<ir 12  00 

t'omiiiandonto  i\p  placi' 12  00 

Coiniiiis.^alrc  di-  v'liorri' 12  00 

Cominanilanin  <li>  port 12  011 

Dlnctor  of  customs 12  00 

Intirpri'ter 12  00 

Treasurer 12  (K» 

Doctor 18  00 

Stamps  for  entry  and  clearing 18  50 

Fountain  tax 20  00 

Pilotage 2  00 

Total,  currency 484  50 


voHsel  tlioy  arrive  in,  pay,  if  landed,  J  per  cent,  and 
I  wharfage  fees. 

Afitiiii/. — The  weight  of  the  dollar  is  216  grains ;  tho 

I  \  and  ^  dollar  being  in  pro]x>rtion.     But  nearly  }  the 

weiglit  i>{  tho  coin  consists  of  tin  or  other  .illoy ;  bo 

that  the  valuo  of  the  dollar  dues  not  exceed  Is.  U<1. 

I  sterling. 

Wrir/hts  in  Iluyti  are  divided  as  in  avoinlupois  and 
a|)otlu'oiirios'  weight ;  hut  thoy  are  aliout  8  per  cent, 
heavier  than  Uritish  weights. 

Mnisun-ii. — Same  as  those  used  in  France. 
Hi'gnlnliom  (M  to  TraiU-.—lt  is  enacted,  that  all  |>er- 


sons  exercising  any  trade  or  pnifo.ssion,  excepting  that 
l'mtnm-hiu»e  ]lfi/iilii/ioH». — (Jn  arrival,  tho  master  of  cultivating  the  soil,  must  ho  provided  with  a  patent 
of  the  vessel  proceeds  to  the  custom-housn  with  tlie  ;  or  license  to  carry  on  such  trade  or  profession  ;  th;it 
interpreter,  where  ho  inalies  his  declaration  whether  he  nil  stringers  admitted  as  inerchnnts  into  the  rcpiildic 
diiicliiirgi's  tho  cargo  in  tlio  |)ort.  If  he  discliarge,  i  must,  in  tho  first  place,  procure  tho  permission  of  tho 
his  invoices  arc  translated,  and  tho  goods  verified  in  president  to  take  out  ii  patent,  which,  when  olitained, 
tlie  presence  of  tlie  consignee,  who  is  allowed  to  laiiil  only  autliori/.es  tliuiii,  uiulur  heavy  penalties,  to  carry 
ond  store  them.  (In  clearing  outward,  tlio  merchant  ,  on  a  wliolesale  tiusiiiess,  not  with  each  other,  but  'vith 
pays  the  duties  on  the  cargi«'s  liotli  ways,  and  exhibits  the  Ilaytiaiis,  in  the  open  jxirts,  whicli  are  I*ort-nu- 
a  receipt  at  tho  oHiee  of  the  comiiiissairc  do  guerre,     I'rince,  (iunaivcs.  Cape   llaytien,  I"ort-i-I*late,  Santo 


coniiiiaiidaiitn  du  place,  und  commandante  <lu  |iort,  w  lio  , 
-iga  a  certiiicate  that  the  vessel  may  depart. 
Witrrhiiutiiiii. — Hie  warehousing  and  bonding  sys- 


Doiningo,  .laciiicl,  l.os  ('ayes,  and  .lon'^mio.  Tho  min- 
imum ((uantitios  of  gooils  that  may  bo  sold  are  fixed 
by  the  same  law.    The  llaytinn  consignee  may  bo  also 


tein  is  e~tal)lished  liy  law,  but  there  are  nt  pn'sent  no  a  retailer,  on  t.ikiiig  out  a  correspcmding  patent. 

buildings  appropriated   to  tlie    reception   of    boniled  •  A  charge  of  l!(MM)  lUdlars  is  made  for  each  (xitent  to 

fjooiis.     Tntil  very  recently,  goods  were  permitted  to  a  foreigner  trading  to  l'ort-au-1'rince ;  ijilSllO  for  I.es 

!«  Isindeil  under  this  law  in  the  merchants'  stores  ;  n  Caves,  Ca|io  Ilii}  tien,  and  .lacinel ;  and  i^ltillO  fur  each 

late  order  has,  however,  sus|iendcd  that  indulgence,  of  the  remaining  (xirts. 

The  rate  is  1  (wr  cent,  (ler  year,  and  no  allowance  Jiuliin. — Tho  duties  on   all   iraiiortod   commodities 

made  for  waste  ur  loss.     Uouds  exjiorted  in  the  same  consigned  to  foreign  lucrcliunts  uro  17^  pel  cent,  on 


i»t«iii;' 
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an  esUblished  tariff;  whether  they  be  brought   in 

native  or  foreign  ships,  with  the  oxceptiun  oi  those 
trom  the  United  States,  which  |)ay  aii  adilitioniU  10 
per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  duties.  Goods  cun- 
aigneJ  to  native  merctiants  pay  only  16^  per  cent. 

The  following  articles  are  duty  fr«e  in  aii  bottoms : 
Shot  uf  all  sizes,  grenuO.cs,  liowitzors,  l>oml>-8helis,  and 
other  projectiles  of  artillery ;  iron  and  bronzb  cannon, 
mortars,  musliets  and  bayonets,  carbines,  ]iistols,  an<l 
cavalry  sabres,  briqueti,  or  short  swords  for  infantry ; 
machines  and  instruments  for  simplifying  and  facili- 
tating the  cultiM>tion  of  the  soil,  and  the  preparation 
of  its  products  ;  horses  and  cattle,  mules,  nsscs  ;  gold 
and  silver  coin ;  classical  and  elementary  works, 
tewed  in  lioatds,  or  bound  in  |>archmcnt,  for  the  in- 
itruction  of  youth. 

The  following  h  a  list  of  articles  absolutely  pro- 
hibited, without  reference  lo  their  pl:tce  of  gr  wth : 


Mahogany,  logwood,  liguum  vitw,  fustic,  coffee,  cit- 
ton,  wool,  cacao,  raw  and  clayed  sugar,  rum,  talia 
syrup,  molasses;   canes,  whips,  and  umbrellas,  con- 
taining swords,  stilettoes,  or  other  arras ;  boolii  and 
other  works  opiiosed  to  good  morals. 

Besides  the  export,  there  is  also  a  territorial  dutv 
levied  equally  on  the  produce  of  the  soil,  whether  ex- 
ported in  national  or  foreign  ships. 

The  ex|)ort  of  the  following  articles  is  strictly  pro. 
hibited  ;  Gold  and  silver  coin,  side  and  tirc-arniK  niu- 
nitiuns,  and  other  articles  of  war ;  old  or  now  iron 
copi'cr;  horses,  brood  mares, -mules,  asses,  aud  wood 
foi       !|>-buildiDg. 

1  ..!■  coasting  trade  ia  entirely  conflned  to  Ilavtian 
citizens. 

The  following  tul>ular  statement  exhiliils  tlie  fdrei^u 
trade,  import,  and  cx|>ort,  of  Cape  Ilaytien  for  tlio 
year  eudinf;  Decemlwr  81,  1862 :  .  , 


STATKmMT  or  laroaTB  at  Cai'I  Haytikn,  from  .Iakvabt  1,  to  UacuiDia  81,  1803, 


"Of. 

Wli«F»  from. 

1 

1 

mAL, 

Amount  In- 

*«!«•,  8|>uiUb 

furroncy. 

Totid  InvoWa, 

Spwl.h  m. 

rwicy. 

Sp«nl.h  our- 

1    1 

No.  or 

VfUHlt. 

Toiu. 

Amrrlcan  

Knfcllsli 

United  Htates 

"i 

3 

1 

3 

38 

'i 

4 

1 

'i 

9 

14 
1 

i 

'. 

1 
s 

1 
1 

1 
1 

8 

i 
1 

3 
8 

8 

"i 

"i 
1 

87 

1 
1 
1 

4,880 
133 
163 
3S0 

nollnrt. 
211,091  60 

i    8,808  89 

40,910  04 
[63,066  30 

9,888  68 

2.^■2T  00 

23,404  63 

4,000  00 

l8,TSfl  no 

30,<«e  16 

IV.IInr.. 

230,000  39 
[  02,9«6  24 

66,699  88 
88,770  10 

[  84,462  16 
ai«  nn 

I>«IUn. 
46,S26  bU 

10,4!!.'i  91 
1  18,148  45 

10,907  16 

11,868  fiO 

8,628  87 
oiit  ^^  [ 

llsnovor 

Oldenburg 

Oldenburg 

Panl-h 

Hamburg 

Danish... '.'..". '.'.'.'. 

Bromon 

Hamburg 

Coastwise..*.'."."!!!! 

France 

Coastwise.  . . . 

40 

4 
1 
3 

1 
1 

4,884 

430 
100 
887 
180 
137 

French 

9 

S 
8 
8 

9 
8 
8 
I 
1 
1 
18 

1 
1 
3 

1,178 

T9« 
«10 

i;io« 

3,079 
209 
198 
49 
887 
388 

3,060 

188 
141 
817 

French 

8t  Thomas 

U 
it 

IJrerpool 

u 

Coastwise....!!!!! 
Turk's  Island 

Kn^'llKh 

IHuilsh...., 

Haytlan 

Truaslan 

Hamburg 

Kngllsh 

Bvlgian 

KnglUh 

Engllab 

4 

4 

6*1  ' 

1AK 

Total.- 

1         ■''*") 

t       ay       3T    f    18    1   88   iii.M9   1       i  44ii.nH»  ra  1  iniK.jTiT: 

—  -- 

----   - 

-   .         - 

- 

*               1 

Cnp«  llaytim, — This  port  he<  not  yet  entirely  recov- 
ered from  the  elFccts  of  the  i-  irthrjuake  of  1842,  nor 
has  its  general  commerce  rr^tilneil  the  high  rank 
which  it  jield  prior  to  that  |«riod.  Still,  its  naviga- 
tion is  not  unimportant.  In  IHAO  there  entered  and 
cleaml  bh  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  Xi'>U!l  ions 
more  than  in  IM49.  In  1H2D  the  inip<>rt!>  at  this  |Kirt 
aniounleil  to  2,500.(101)  fnin<'s,  and  in  ]Nu*i  to  :i,;M;i,l<iM 
francs.  The  large  bulk  oi'  this  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  American  mertlianls.  A  French  Htatintical  work, 
referring  to  this  fnct,  olfers  two  explanations  of  the 
great  pn-|ionderanrn  of  American  traiie,  not  only  at 
this  port,  but  in  Ilayti  generally,  as  folbiws :  "The 
United  Ktates  conduct  BlM>ut  one  half  of  the  fontign 
navigation  of  llayti.  In  1850  their  progntss  was  ac- 
celenitad  iH-yond  all  preceilent,  showing  an  augmenta- 
tion over  1H40  of  124  vearnds,  with  un  aggregate  of 
I&,000  Urns,  The  facility  with  which  Chey  o|i«n  with 
their  r«ighlM>n  a  crnlit  which  is  often  refused  them  in 
Kurop«>,  together  with  the  efforta  of  ihpir  pr<>|«gandists 
of  different  sc'ta  acotterml  over  the  laland,  is  emi- 
nently Alvorahit  to  the  increaie  of  American  intlu- 
ehcr."  If  there  were  even  any  plausUillity  In  this 
suggmtion.  It  would  prove,  perhaas,  mom  than  the 
author  intendetl ;  fur,  ainliitious  as  France  cimfesiedly 


ia,  and  has  ever  lieen,  to  extend  her  coi;nncrc>3,  and 
foster  her  mercantile  iiiircst.H,  even  liy  restrii-tioiis 
an<l  dinrriniinations,  which  are  now  almniit  universallv 
discorded,  the  anKcrtitm  of  her  statistician,  above  (luoteii, 
Wduld  iniply  th,it  this  source  of  .Vnwrirati  ciimiucnlal 
prc|M>nderttncn  in  Ilayti  was  not  available  to  her ;  but 
Nome  other  caUHu  must  be  Imiked  for,  in  vinw  of  the 
fact,  that,  while  .American  merchants  do  «omi'fiim>!i  - 
nay,  very  frenuiMitly — "  give  crortii"  to  tlieir  nni- 
signecs  and  purcliasers  in  Ilayti.  they  irivariiili!\  |iiiv 
fiuh,  or  its  ei|uivalpnt,  fur  all  tlieir  F'\|«irtM.  I'(ir 
such  article)  as  are  nmnopolized  by  tlie  ({overnniciit, 
the  llaytiuu  law  is  |icrcmptory  as  to  that  nimlt!  (if 
payment. 

The  other  explanatimi  Ba*igne<l  is  moro  reasimulilo. 
It  is  in  these  utorda  :  "  Alwavs  on  the  l(H)k-out  for  iii'w 
sources  of  trade,  the  Americans  purchase  at  t'lipe 
Ilaytien  red-iiepiters,  and  orange  and  lenioii  pei  I. 
This  new  branch  of  trade,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of 
rags,  has  succee<led  beyond  ex|>eetation.  Many  Iiousoa 
at  Sew  Vork  receive  full  cargiws  of  these  ile«cri|itioim 
of  merchandise,  actually  pricfleMs  in  Ilayti,  cm  wliiili 
they  realixo  large  protlts,"  This  is,  at  least,  a  nioro 
commercial  explanatiim  ;  and,  taking  It  to  lie  true,  na 
there  is  no  eviilence  to  the  contrary'.  It  shows  tliat  our 
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merchants  are  detorrained  tu  imiiiitain  their  present 
ri-liitiiins  with  Ilaytl,  even  if  tlicy  iiiuk':  tulio  in  part, 
ill  exvhan)^  for  their  provisions,  their  lumber,  their 
hiirdn'are,  their  cotton  goods,  and  their  French  wines 
anil  liaberdasherj',  such  raluflent  gooAn  as  the  raw  ma- 
terial fur  the  consumption  of  their  760  paper-mills,  at 
3iiy  one  of  which  thoir  rags  will  always  command  a 
Willy  sale  at  four  cents  per  pound,  and  raw  material 


for  the  manufacture  of  bergemot  and  various  useful 
and  costly  essences.  These  760  mills,  the  number  in 
the  United  States  in  1862,  manufacture  270,000,000 
iraunds  of  paper  annually,  valued  at  $27,000,000,  and 
consume  each  year  406,000,000  pounds  of  rags,  for 
which  our  seamen  havn  to  sail  to  every  quarter  of  tho 
globe.  See  article  on  Italian  State.4;  see,  also, 
article  on  Paprh. 
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Head.  Tho  fore  extremitj-  of  n  ship.  It  gener- 
ally means  the  cutwater,  which  is  adorned  with  a  fig- 
ure. Jl;/  'A'  kfail,  implies  that  tho  ship's  head  is 
depressed  in  the  water,  /featl  sails,  head  t/anh,  are 
tlie  pimIs  and  yanls  in  the  fore  part  of  the  ship. 

Headland.  In  (icography,  a  term  nearly  sy- 
iimn  niou.s  with  capo,  mull,  or  promontory  ;  which  see. 

Heath,  or  Heather.  In  a  general  sense  the 
tcnn  litalh  Is  applied  to  waste  land  in  which  tho  pre- 
vailiiij^  plants  consist  of  one  or  more  of  the  common 
siiccie.s  of  heatli — Caltuna  and  A'ciVyi.  (Cnlliina  rvl- 
mris,  Sal.  Tho  F.rira  comiminis  of  LInniDus.)  This 
plant  covers  many  hundreds  of  acres  in  the  Highlands 
of  Scotland,  ii.  .eland,  and  in  similar  climates  on  tho 
Continent.  It  attains.  In  many  places,  the  height  of 
^  or  1  feet ;  and  is  used  for  thjitching  houses,  making 
liesoms,  and  for  a  variety  of  other  purjHJses.  The 
tender  tops  form  a  substitute  for  mattresses  in  High- 
land (Tttagos ;  and  they  are  also  cateu  green  and  in  a 
dried  state  by  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  countries 
where  the  grasses  and  clovers  do  not  begin  to  grow  till 
late  in  the  spring. 

Heave,  in  nautical  phrase,  to  employ  force  to  move 
jjreat  vclglits  by  the  lever,  etc.  j  as  ti>  hrare  up  the 
anchor  by  the  capstan  ..r  windlass ;  to  heave  ilotni  the 
ship,  or  pull ' .  f  over  on  one  side  to  get  at  a  leak  ;  also 
I:)  hritrr  liiiifiht  (tight),  or  turn  the  capstan  till  the  rope 
or  chain  applied  to  it  becomes  tight. 

Hebrides,  The,  or  'V^eatern   lalanda   of 

Scotland,  consist  o.  ilmut  '2IMI  Islands  or  Is'.cts,  '  ing 
Iwtw.iii  N.  bit.  r)5°  and  ftH'  M",  and  W.  long.  6'^' 
and  7'  M".  Their  ancient  name  whs  Ilihuilm  or 
F.hwhr,  and  tho  alteration  was  simply  the  result  of  a 
printer's  error  in  an  early  edition  of  tlio  works  of  tho 
vcneralple  llede,  published  in  I'aris.  From  the  census 
returns  it  appears  that  in  W>\  the  number  of  inhnbiteil 
islanils  in  the  Hebrides  w...''  70,  having  a  population 
of  ll('),:itir ;  from  20  to  no  mot.-  are  partially  inhabited 
(luring  the  summer  an<l  grazing  season.  The  most 
southern  of  the  group  are  situated  on  the  Kirtli  of 
Cl\de--as  Hute,  Arran,  tho  ('umbrays,  Uimlasli,  and 
lncliin;irn(H'li.  'I'lio  geological  formation  of  those 
Ulunds  includes  granite,  gneiss,  slate,  trap,  sandstone, 
and  limestone.  Arran  is  peculiarly  rich  in  attractions 
both  to  the  geologist  and  liotanl'^t,  and  {xmsesset  iiigh- 


ly  picturesque  scenery.  The  other  islands  are  usually 
divided  into  the  Outer  Hebrides,  or  Long  Island,  and 
the  Inner  llebridet.  The  former  consists  of  tho  Lewis, 
Harris,  North  and  South  ITist,  Benbecula,  Iturra,  and 
a  number  of  smaller  islands — the  whole  length  from 
Barra-Head  to  tho  Butt  of  I.«wis  Iteing  aliout  180 
miles.  Tlio  Inner  Hebrides  include  Islay,  Skyo,  Mull, 
Jura,  Coll,  Colonsay,  Rum,  Tiree,  Ulva,  Linsmore, 
etc. 

Heel.  Tho  after  extremity  of  the  ship's  keel ; 
also  the  foot  of  a  mast.  To  heel  over,  to  incline  to  one 
side. 

Helena,  St.,  an  island  in  tho  South  Atlantic,  l)o- 
longing  to  Britain ;  S.  bit.  15°  65'  26";  W.  long.  6° 
42'  ;tO".  It  is  alwut  midway  between  Africa  and 
South  America,  1800  miles  from  the  ('ape  of  (Jood 
Ho|)o,  and  000  miles  from  the  island  of  Ascension. 
Its  extrei.  breadth  is 7  miles;  and  its  greatest  length 
11  miles  ;  its  area  is  .HOi.KlO  Knglish  acres.  The  geol- 
ogy of  St.  Helena  in  interesting.  The  island  may  be 
considered  as  the  highest  peak  of  a  range  of  mount- 
ains traversing  tho  South  Atlantic,  and  is  most  prolt- 
ably  and  extinct  tertiary  volcano.  Ooologiats  have 
l)eeii  unable  to  fix  with  exactness  its  chronological 
position.  Tho  volcanic  forces  which  have  pnwluced 
the  complicated  disturbances  so  conspicuous  through- 
out the  island,  must  have  ceased  at  a  very  remote 
l)eriod,  ns  ii  has  evidently  retained  for  Bgss  its  exist> 
ing  conformation. 

'i'he  climsto  of  St.  Helena,  though  witliin  the  trop- 
ics, is  tem,  .'rate  and  healthy,  and  not  unfavorable 
even  to  l'',uro)>ean  ccmptitutions.  In  James  Town 
(CiOO  feet  above  sea-level\  the  thermometer  seldom 
rises  above  H()°  ;  but  in  <'alm  weather  tho  lieat  r»iflected 
from  the  sides  of  the  valley  is  often  oppressive.  lii 
the  open  country  the  temperature  is  more  uniform  and 
mild,  scarcely  so  hot  and  never  so  cidd  as  in  Kngland. 
Poring  some  seasons  the  highest  |ioint  of  the  ther- 
r.iometnr  during  tho  summer  has  been  only  72°  In  the 
interior ;  and  the  ordinary  range  during  winter  from 
66°  to  60°. 

The  soil  of  St.  Helena  is  clayey,  and  in  many  places 
of  considerable  depth.  Vegetation  is  very  luxurinin: 
In  tho  island,  which  Is  abundantly  supplied  rvith  water 
fmm  too  excellent  w«lU.     In  some  part*  of  the  island 
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iron  ore  has  been  found,  but  the  scarcity  of  fuel  pre- 
vents it  from  being  smelted.  Gold  and  copper  have 
been  observed  in  small  ({uantities.  Concrete  lime- 
stone is  excellent  in  quality  and  abundant.  The  hills 
•re  covered  with  furze  nil  various  indigenous  shrubs 
and  trees.  Of  the  latter  tlie  most  abundant  is  the 
gumwood,  of  which  there  an;  tliree  kinds,  the  com- 
mon, the  bastard,  and  tlio  dnurf  gimi-trec.  Other 
native  trees  are  stringwoiHl,  dogwood,  redwoiHl  or 
elwny,  and  the  cubl)age-tree,  of  wliitli  tlie  last  two  are 
vcrj-  durable  as  liuilding  timber.  Oaks,  cypress,  and 
pinaster,  have  been  introduced  into  the  plantations, 
and  thrive  well.  Tlic  ferns  of  St.  Helena  are  numer- 
ous, and  the  myrtle  grows  to  tlic  heiglit  of  .'10  feet. 
The  cotton  plant  also  thrives  very  well.  Fruit.s  rijien 
best  in  the  vallejs  near  tlie  coast,  tint  every  farm  pro- 
duces in  al)undance  the  common  fruits  and  vegetaliles 
both  of  the  trojiical  and  tenii>crato  zones.  Tlio  at- 
tempts to  grow  cereals  have  not  succeeded.  Of  the 
75(i  species  of  ])lants  now  found  in  thu  island  only  52 
are  natives.  The  cattle,  sheep,  and  goats  on  the 
island  are  of  English  origin. 

St.  Helena  was  discovered  l>y  the  Portuguese  in 
1501.  They  succeeded  in  concealing  tlic  (Misition  of 
St.  Helena  from  otiier  Kun)|)ean  nations  till  1688,  when 
it  was  descried  and  visited  by  Captain  Cavendish  on 
his  way  home  fnim  a  voyage  i'oun<l  the  world.  Soon 
after  this  it  liecame  well  l^nnwu  to  the  Dutch  and 
Spanianls.  In  course  of  time  it  was  abandoned  by 
the  Portuguese,  and  talten  |>i)sscs>iou  of  by  the  Dutch, 
who  in  tuni  abandoned  it  on  thu  estaldishment  of  their 
Cdhmy  al  the  Ca|Ht  of  (JoikI  Hope  in  l('i,'>I.  On  their 
depurtur?  the  Knglish  hjist  liiilia  Company  formed  a 
settlement  ujHm  St,  Helena,  and  aliout  ten  years  after- 
ward obtained  from  Charles  II,  a  ihartor  fur  its  ])OS- 
senslon.  lu  Itiii.')  the  Dutc  h  sincessfully  attacked  the 
i>lttn(l,  liut  in  a  few  months  «tre  driven  out  of  it  by 
the  Ivnglisli.  Again,  in  Vui,  the  Dutch  reca]>tured 
it,  through  the  treachery  of  the  planters  ;  but  it  was 
almost  immediately  re(H>vered  by  an  Knglish  squad- 
mn,  under  CapUiln  .Munden.  and  again  restored  to  the 
ICoDt  India  Company.  As  the  tnule  of  the  I'.ast  India 
Company  increased,  the  ini|M>rtanco  of  the  island  bit- 
came  daily  more  apparent. 

Itut  the  chief  historical  interest  of  St.  Helena  cen- 
tres in  I^ingwooil  House,  the  residem-c  of  the  exiled 
Km|ieror  Nu|Mileun  from  iKl.'i  till  liis  death,  May  .'), 
lH:il.  Tile  house  in  which  the  eiiijieror  livi'd  has 
been  allowed  to  fall  gradually  into  decay  ever  since 
his  IkxIv  was  removed  to  France  in  1841. — IIkimikk'h 
J/ifloiy  of  thr  Jflnml  i;/' .SV.  J/iUift ;  .Ioiinsdn'h  -Ir- 
C'tiinl  itf  St.  Iltlentt  ;  IlK.tTsoNS  Tntcit  rclnlirr  In  ihf 
hlaiul  tiftil,  lletrmi,  ilr.  In  180.),  the  |K)|iulati(m  was 
8078:  in  182:I,  -limi  <  e<im|Niseil  of  IJOl  whites,  !ill  in 
the  civil  and  military  establishments,  1074  slaves,  7'i*.l 
fr»ie  culoreil, -I  >'.'  Chinese,  and  21  Ijjsci  .;  in  18;i!t, 
4'.'0o  ;  in  IHi'J,  the  total  military  fone  umounteil  to 
alHiut  )o<K)  reguUr  tr<H)ps,  besides  four  vtdunteer  com- 
panies of  white  and  black  militia.  .Soldiers  are  some- 
times placed  Ht  ,St.  Helena  to  undergo  a  seasoning 
]irevious  to  U-ing  sent  to  India;  and  this  islaml  anil 
the  Cdpe  of  (ioihI  llo|>e  an  the  principal  stations  to 
which  cnptunxl  slaves  are  brought,  anil  employed  in 
public  works. 
Hell  Oate,  HsUfl  Oatt,  or  Huil-Oate.  for- 

nierly  a  dangerous  pass  in  the  strait  called  the  Kast 
Kiver,  lietwtvn  (ireat  liarn  Island  and  Iiong  Islunil, 
near  the  city  o(  New  York,  It  is  'ormeil  by  project- 
ing rucks,  which  confine  the  water  to  u  narrow  and 
crooked  channel,  m'casioning  strong  eddy  currents, 
dangerous  to  vessels  at  certain  times  of  the  tide.  The 
channel  has  been  dee|iened  by  blasting  the  rocks,  so 
that  there  is  now  'II  feet  of  watc  at  low  tide  through- 
out it. 

Helm,  implies  the  mechanism  of  th«  steerage, 
eoliecially  the  tiller :  as,  to  put  the  helm  a-ttnrhiHiid, 
1*  to  put  tho  lUler  over  to  the  right  side ;  o^trf,  tu  the 


left  side  j  up,  to  the  weather  side  j  down,  to  the  lee 
side. 

Helmaman.  Tho  man  who  steers.  A  gn<i(i 
helmsman  opposes  in  time  the  tendency  of  tho  ship  to 
deviate  from  her  course  by  a  small  mot:on,  which  he 
relaxes  as  soon  ns  the  effect  is  felt,  and  thus  disturbs 
her  sailing  as  little  as  possible.  A  Imd  helnisnmn 
gives  her  too  much  helm,  and  keeps  her  perwtuallv 
J'awing  from  one  side  to  tho  other.  The  stecraL-o 
therefore,  is  of  tho  utmost  consequence  in  chase. 

Hemlock,  the  Conium  timnilaliim  of  Iwtanists  is 
an  umbelliferous  plant  possessing  narcotic  and  ixnm- 
ful  iwisonous  projKirties.  It  may  readily  bo  distin- 
guished  from  most  other  umbelliferous  ])lants  \iy  tlio 
numerous  dark  purjde  spots  which  cover  its  aiiiKii/, 
stem  and  leaf  stocks,  uiul  by  the  strong  heavy  oilcir 
resembling  that  of  mice,  which  it  exluiles.  'j'h,.  ,„,i] 
sonous  pro|)erties  reside  in  every  i)art  of  the  plant  and 
are  owing  to  the  presence  of  n  peculiar  volatile  olea- 
ginous alkaloid,  called  conia  or  roneitie,  capable  of 
forming  salts  with  acids,  which  are  equally  energetic 
as  the  conia  itsiilf. 

Hemp  (Cier.  Itanf;  I)u.  I/,imlff,  Keimlj,;  Da, 
lliimp;  Sw,  lliimpii;  I'r,  Clumi-re ;  It,  Cntiiipf ;  ,Spl 
I'dfuimn;  IJus.  A'ciil';;)/;',  A''mo/«'? ;  l\i\.  K>m,pi)  a  vali 
uable  |dant  (^the  Cauimhia  stilirii  of  l.innieus),  supisised 
to  be  a  native  of  India,  but  long  since  naturalized  and 
extensively  cultivated  in  Italy,  and  many  countries 
of  Kuro|)e,  particularly  Russia  and  Poland,  wliere  it 
forms  an  artiilc  of  primary  coniuierciiil  importame. 
It  is  also  cultivated  in  dilVerent  parts  of  Amcriia 
though  not  in  such  <)uantities  as  to  supersede  its  im! 
|K)rtation.  It  is  stn)ugcr  and  coarser  in  the  libre  than 
llax ;  Imt  its  uses,  culture,  and  management  are  pretty 
much  the  same.  When  grown  for  seed,  it  is  a  verV 
exhausting  crop;  but  when  pulled  green,  it  is  cuiisid- 
ered  as  a  cleaner  of  the  ground.  In  Great  liritain  its 
cultivation  is  not  di-emed  prolitable;  so  that,  nutwilh- 
standing  the  encouragement  it  has  received  frmn  "ov- 
omment,  and  tho  excellent  quality  of  Knglish  heniii 
it  is  but  little  grown,  except  in  some  few  districts  u( 
.Suft"olk  and  Lincolnshire.  Tlie  i)uantity  raised  ia  Ire- 
land is  also  inconsiderable. — Li>u|)(>n'»  Khci/i:  nf  Ai/. 
riatll. 

Klax  was  first  planted  in  Kngland,  when  it  was 
directed  to  be  sown  for  lishing-ncts,  ,v.ii.  l.l.l,').  Douii- 
ties  were  paid  to  encourage  its  cultivation  in  17,><,i ;  and 
every  exertion  should  be  made  by  the  goveriniient  ami 
legislature  to  accomplish  sueli  a  national  guoil.  li, 
178,')  there  were  inqHirted  from  Kussi.i  in  Uritish  ships, 
17,tl!).')  tons  of  hemp  and  li.ix,— .S'/V  J„hn  Siitihiir, 
The  annual  im|K)rtutions  of  these  articles  now  ainounl 
to  about  100,000  tons.  More  than  180,000  llps.  of 
rough  hemp  are  used  in  the  conlage  of  a  lirst-rato 
man-of-war,  including  rigging  and  sails.  See  l''l,A.\. 
— /Aiyi/n. 

Kxceedingly  gissl  A«cl'a6(iil-  is  niaile  from  hemp,  fer 
towels  and  common  tablci  loths.  l.iiw-prieed  hempen 
cloths  are  a  general  wear  for  huslianibni  n,  servants, 
ami  laboiing  nnmufacturers  ;  the  latter  sorts  lorwurli. 
ing  farmers  and  tradesmen  in  tlie  itmiitry ,  and  tlir 
liner  ones,  J  wide,  are  preferri'd  by  some  gentlemen 
for  strength  ami  waroilli.  They  iM)sse.ss  this  advan- 
tage over  Irish  and  other  liiiaiis -that  their  ciilur  im- 
proves in  wearing,  while  that  of  linen  deteriorutcs. 
Hut  the  great  consumption  of  hemp  is  in  tlie  manufai- 
turu  of  sailcloth  a-id  conlage,  for  wliieli  pnrjKiseH  it  is 
peculiarly  litted  by  the  strength  of  its  libre.  Knulisli 
hemp,  wlieii  projierly  pre|iared,  is  said  to  lie  striiU(;er 
than  that  of  every  other  country,  It  issia  nut  exi  eptnl ; 
and  would,  therefore,  make  the  best  conlige,  it  is, 
however,  but  little  useil  in  that  way,  or  in  the  makini; 
of  sailcloth;  la'ing  principally  made  into  cloth  fur  tlio 
uses  already  stated. 

Hemp  has  iH'cn  cultivated  in  lieugal  from  thu  re- 
motest anth|Uit\,  but  nut,  us  in  Kuri>|H',  for  the  pur- 
yoae  uf  being  mauiifactured  into  cloth  aiul  curdage. 
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In  the  Hindoo  economy  it  serves  as  a  substitute  for 
ninlt;  a  favorite  intoxicatinj{  liquor,  called  banga, 
lidlnj^  produced  from  it!  This,  also,  is  the  use  to 
whicli  it  is  applied  in  Kgypt. — Mii.nunN's  Orient.  Com- 
;»(■;■('*',  etCt 

'I'lio  price  of  hemp  fluctuated  verj-  much  during  the 
war  of  1812,  In  consequence  of  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  its  importjition,  it  stood  at  a  very  high  level 
from  1808  to  ISl-l.  This  was  the  principal  circum- 
stimco  that  originally  brought  iron  caldes  into  use ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  they  are  now  introduced,  has 
contrilmted  materially  to  diminish  the  consumption 
and  importation  of  hemp. — Tdokk  on  Ilii/h  nml  Lov' 
I'rlci-f,  2d  ed.,  p.  3-ir>. 

We  liorrow  tlio  following  particulars,  with  respect 
to  the  hemp  trade  of  Petersburg,  from  the  work  of 
Mr.  Horrisow  on  the  commerce  of  that  city ; 

11(111/)  forms  a  verj'  important  article  of  export  from 
rctcr.sliurg,  and  deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  as- 
sorted, according  to  its  quality,  into  clean  hemp,  or 
firsts;  oiil-.ihot  hemp,  or  .seconds;  half-clean  hemp,  or 
thirds;  and  hemp  cndilla.  Of  tlie  first  3  sorts  there 
arc  aimually  exported  about  2,000,000  poods,  the 
jrroatcst  part  in  Knglish  and  American  bottoms.  It  is 
brought  to  Petersburg,  from  the  interior  beyond  Mos- 
cow, by  water ;  and  its  quality  dejiends  very  much  on 
tlic  (MiHutry  in  which  it  is  produced.  That  brought 
from  Karatshev  is  the  best ;  next  to  this,  that  pro- 
diucd  in  Ilelev ;  hemp  from  (ishatsk  is  considered  in- 
ferior to  tlio  latter.  As  soon  as  the  hemp  is  l)rought 
down  in  tlie  spring,  or  in  the  course  of  tlio  summer, 
it  is  selected  and  made  up  in  bundles ;  both  o])crations 
liciiiK'  jierformed  liy  sworn  selectors  {hrnrkirs),  and 
binders  appointed  by  government  for  this  purpore  ; 
and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  tliis  is  done  with 
yri'ut  impartiality  and  exactness.  A  liundlc  of  clean 
lii'iiip  weighs  from  h!i  to  (!.")  jioods ;  ditto  out-shot,  18 
to  .1.')  ditto  ;  ditto  half-<dean,  10  to  1.')  ditto.  (1  pood 
=::1G  lbs.  avoirdupois.)  llinding  of  hemp  is  paid  for 
at  tlie  rate  of  2  roul)les  50  copecks  for  (Vk/h,  2  rouldcs 
for  oiil-shol,  and  1  rouble  fiO  copecks  for  half'-ilinn,  per 
tiundle ;  one  half  is  paid  liy  the  seller,  and  tlie  other 
lialf  liy  11"^  purchaser,  and  is  charged  accordingly  by 
their  agents.  The  exi»nse  of  selecting  hemp  is  ."iO 
cojieeks  per  bercovitz  (or  10  poods),  and  is  the  same 
for  every  sort.  To  every  bundle  of  assorted  hemp  is 
altiu-bed  a  ticket  with  the  names  of  the  selector,  Ivind- 
er,  and  owner,  and  the  date  and  year.  F.very  bundle 
lias  also  alTi-xed  to  it  a  piece  of  leail,  stamiied  on  one 
fide  with  the  name  of  tlio  selector,  and  on  the  other 
with  t'lii  sort  of  hemp  and  the  time  when  it  was  se- 
lected. The  external  marks  of  gmid  hemp  are,  its 
lieing  of  an  eiiual  green  color  ami  free  from  spills ; 
but  Its  good  quality  is  proved  liy  the  strength  of  the 
tihrx;  which  should  be  line,  thin,  and  long.  The  first 
sort  shouhl  be  (piite  clean  and  free  from  spills ;  the 
out-shiil  is  less  so  ;  and  the  hnlf-rlian  contains  a  still 
greater  |«)rtion  of  spills,  ami  is  moreover  of  mixed 
qualities  and  colors. 

As  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  qualities  of  hemp 
and  tlax  can  only  be  acquire<l  by  experience  and  atten- 
tion, agents  usually  employ  men  constantly  occupied 
In  this  business,  liy  which  means  they  are  sure  of  get- 
ting good  I  of  the  best  quality,  anil  have  the  best  chance 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  their  principals  ;  because,  al- 
thougli  tlie  hemp  is  selected  liy  sworn  selectors,  yet, 
owii.g  to  the  quantity  of  business  and  tlie  sp«ied  with 
ttliicb  it  iiiu«t  bo  executed,  etc.,  there  are  often  great 
dill'erenees  in  the  same  sorts.  The  <harges  are  in  this 
way  somewhat  increased  ;  but  this  i-  tritling  In  com- 
parison of  the  advantage  gained.  The  part  separated, 
or  pii  ked  out  in  cleaning  hemp,  is  called  Aimyi  cnW/.i  ,• 
it  is  generally  made  up  in  small  bundles  of  1  pood, 
which  ar<>  again,  when  ship|H'd,  bound  together  in 
large  liundles,  each  consisting  of  about  110  small  ones. 
I'articnlur  care  must  be  taken  to  ship  hemp  and  llax 
iu  line  dry  weather;  If  it  get  wet,  It  heats  and  is  to- 


tally spoiled.  For  this  reason  everj'  vessel  taking  In 
hemp  or  flax  Is  furnished  with  mats  to  prevent  its  get- 
ting damp.  Hemp,  being  light  and  bulky,  is,  when 
stowed,  forced  into  the  hold  by  means  of  winches, 
which  renders  the  operation  of  loading  rather  slow. 
It  may  be  taken  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  prices  of 
hemp  are  highest  in  the  months  of  Jlay,  June,  duly, 
and  the  earlj*  part  of  August ;  the  demand  for  this 
article  being  then  greatest,  and  the  exportation  to 
North  America  being  principally  effected  at  this  sea- 
sop.  Again,  the  prices  of  hemp  are  lowest  in  the 
month  of  September ;  the  reason  of  which  is,  that  the 
less  opulent  hemji-merehants  return  at  the  end  of  this 
month  to  their  own  country  in  order  to  make  new  pur- 
chases for  the  ensuing  year ;  and  rather  than  be  de- 
tained, sell  the  remainder  of  their  stock  some  roubles 
below  the  market  price.  This  causes  a  general  de- 
cline ;  although  an  unusual  demand  for  the  article 
happening  at  the  same  time,  or  political  events  or 
rumors,  occasionally  proiluce  a  contrary  effect.  Two 
large  warehouses,  called  nmbare.i,  are  built  in  Peters- 
burg for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  hemp,  where 
the  greatest  order  is  oliserved. 

Ilemp  (Afmiilln)  commonly  called  Manilla  white 
rope,  Mr,  Crawford  gives  the  following  account  of 
this  article :  "  Of  the  wild  banana,  one  kind  (_^fnsa 
tcxtilis)  grows  in  vast  abundance  in  some  of  the  most 
northerly  of  the  spice  islands.  In  the  great  island 
of  Mindanao,  in  the  Philippines,  it  fills  extcn.sive  for- 
ests. I'roin  the  fibrous  bark  or  epidermis  is  manu- 
factured a  kind  of  cloth,  in  frequent  use  among  the 
natives.  It  also  affords  the  material  of  the  most  val- 
uable cordage  which  the  indigenous  products  of  the 
.\rchipelago  yield.  This  is  known  to  our  readers  and 
navigators  under  the  name  of  Manilla  rope,  and  is 
equally  applicable  to  cables,  and  to  standing  or  run- 
ning rigging." — ffist.  of  A  rchipelaijo,  vol.  i.,  p.  412. 

Hemp  {Indian),  or  Siinn  and  Jute. — .Sunn  consists 
of  the  fibre  of  the  rrotolnria  junrea,  a  totallj'  different 
plant  from  the  cannahis  aniira,  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  never  used  by  the  Hindoos  for  cloth  or 
cordage.  Sunn  is  grown  in  various  jdaecs  of  Hln- 
doostan.  The  strongest,  whitest,  and  most  durable 
species  is  produced  at  ('omercolly.  During  those 
periods  of  tlie  late  war  when  the  Intercourse  with  the 
Haltic  was  interrupted,  and  hemp  bore  an  enormous 
price,  large  quantities  of  sunn  were  imiwrted  ;  but 
after  the  intercourse  with  the  Continent  was  renewed, 
the  importation  of  sunn  ceased  for  several  years,  llul 
within  the  last  dozen  years  it  has  been  again  imported 
to  a  considerable  extent.  It  is,  however,  deficient  in 
toughness. 

Jnte  consists  of  the  fibres  of  two  plants,  called  the 
chonch  and  isbund  {Ccirrhnmn  olilorina  and  Cnrrhitru» 
rnpmlari)'),  extensively  cultivated  in  Uengal,  and  form- 
ing, in  fact,  the  material  of  which  gunny  bags  and 
gunny  cloth  are  made.  It  fetches  nearly  though  not 
(juite  ns  high  a  price  as  sunn.  It  conies  into  com|ieti- 
tion  with  flax,  tow,  and  cadilla,  in  the  nmniifacturn  of 
stair  and  other  carpets,  bagging  for  cotton  and  other 
goods,  and  such  like  fabrics,  being  extensively  used 
for  these  purposes  in  Dundee.  Hut  it  is  unsuitable 
for  cordage  ami  other  articles  into  which  hemp  Is 
manufactured,  from  its  snajiping  when  twisted,  and 
rotting  in  water.  The  quantities  imported,  and  the 
prices,  have  fluctuated  very  greatly  during  the  last 
dozen  years  ;  but  from  t'12  to  I'l.'i  a  ton  appears  to  be 
a  fair  average  jiriie.  When  first  introduced  into  this 
country,  in  IHl,^,  the  price  of  jute  varied  from  t").')  to 
CIO  a  ton.  It  was  then,  however,  very  little  used,  and 
did  not,  in  fact,  begin  to  come  into  any  thing  like  gen- 
eral use  as  bagging  till  1827  or  1828, 

l'liii<ii-(/r(i.if. — The  attention  of  practical  men  has 
long  been  dire<'ted  to  the  remarkable  (qualities  of  the 
China-grass,  very  similar  to  the  Calooe  hemp  or  Uhea 
fibre  of  India.  This  grass  is  very  strong  and  tieauti- 
ful  in  the  fibre ;  and  a  simple  but  ellicacious  mode  of 
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preparing  it  has  lately  been  devised.  Tills  mcttcHl 
(lejtends  oliiefly  on  tlie  solvent  powers  of  a  hot  solu- 
tion of  ciirbonate  of  soda,  and  is  so  satisfactory  tliat 
mixed  fabrics  are  now  made  with  China-Rrass  as  one 
of  the  component  fibres  ;  and  there  seems  scarcely  any 
limit  to  the  probable  supply  of  tlie  urass  from  India. 

Culture  in  Huntia. — Next  to  the  culture  of  cereals 
and  the  rearing  of  dnmo.itic  animals,  the  culture  of 
riax  and  licmp,  Imth  as  textile  plants  and  as  oleaginous 
grains,  is  the  most  important  lirnnch  of  Russian  hus- 
l)andry.  The  gross  value  of  these  protlucts  amounts, 
at  a  very  moderate  estimate,  to  al>out  5.5,500,000  of 
silver  roubles  (.■J4;t,5<>0,0(M))  j  and  Inith  soil  and  climate 
are  exceeilingly  favorable  to  their  culture  tlirougliout  a 
great  part  of  the  empire.  As  their  production  greutlj- 
exceeds  the  wants  of  the  home  manufacture,  the  ex- 
tension of  their  culture  essentially  de|iends  on  the 
facility  with  which  they  find  an  outlet  in  the  foreign 
market.  I''la.\  and  hemp  have  always  formed  two  of 
the  principal  exports  ;  and,  if  to  these  we  add  oleag- 
inous grains,  whicli  consist  principally  of  the  seeds  of 
hemp  an<l  (lax,  we  shall  find  that  the  ex|iort  of  these 
tlircc  articles,  taken  us  a  whole,  exceeds  in  value  that 
of  any  other  product.  In  the  course  of  29  years,  from 
1H22  to  J850,  inclusive,  there  were  but  four,  namely, 
1830,  1831,  1H46,  and  1847,  in  which  the  value  of  ex- 
ported cereals  was  gre^iter  than  that  «f  these. 

From  the  custom-house  returns,  we  tind  that,  during 
the  |>eriod  in  <|uestion,  the  total  value  of  exports  for 
Kuni|>ean  commerce  amounted  to  ijl.  l'.'T,r)Sr),2iS,  almut 
12  A-l>  per  cent,  of  which  was  in  Hax.  10  1-5  [ler  cent. 
in  hemp,  and  8  3-5  per  cent,  in  olcaKinous  seeds. 
These  figures  forcibly  show  the  importance  of  the 
culture  of  these  textiles  to  the  foreign  commerce  of 
Russia,  as  well  as  for  her  domestic  manufactures.  In 
this  liranch  of  agriculture,  she  has  not  hithertii  met 
with  serious  competition,  as  tne  other  countries  of  con- 
tinental Kurope,  in  which  these  articles  are  produced, 
not  having  much  land  to  spare  for  that  pur|>ose,  and 
Anding  it,  from  their  gr<'at«T  relative  |H)pulation.  more 
pnititalde  to  cultivate  other  crops,  do  not  raise  enough 
for  any  considerable  ex|>ortation  ;  for,  nowhere  in  Ku- 
ru|ie  can  they  lie  cultivated  in  such  abundance  as  in 
Kussia.  Of  other  countries,  It  is  the  VjMti  Indies  and 
the  Philippine  Islands  that  furnish  Kngland  the  largest 
supplies,  say,  from  10,000  to  12,f)(K)  tons  ])er  annum, 
and  the  I'nited  States,  which  ex|sirt  at  present  not 
over  .'HXKl  tons.  Kngland,  moreover,  iin|Kirts  fr»)m 
l-^ypt  and  other  |)arts  of  Africa  alK)ut  200  tons  of  fia.x 
and  hemp,  an  amount  com|Hiraflvely  insignificant. 

Notwithstanding  the  hea.y  lilows  continuously 
ilcalt  out  to  it,  by  the  increasing  use  of  cotton  gmnls, 
the  linen  manufacture  still  maintains  the  foremost 
rank  in  Kuasia.  in  |M>int  of  extent  and  importance.  It 
is  not,  like  the  cotton  manufacture  in  (ircat  Krltain. 
the  I'niteil  .States,  and  other  countrio.  c(mcentrated  in 
Urge  establishments,  which  strike  the  eye  by  their 
nljte,  their  machinery,  and  the  nnnilM'rs  of  workmen 
collected  on  the  premises;  but,  conducted  within  the 
mo<lest  Halls  of  the  (leasants'  cottages,  it  Is  ilifVused 
over  the  wh<de  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  There 
t«  scarcely  a  \illage  within  the  wjile  limits  of  the  em- 
pire, where  the  wheel,  the  (ll«t«(r,  and  the  hMun  are 
not  to  lie  found.  With  regani  t<>  the  extent  ot  this 
«|»e<ies  of  industry.  It  is  averred  llmt  linen  forms  one 
of  those  articles  of  prime  necessity  which  no  individual 
in  Itusaia,  rich  nor  |MM>r,  can  iiitircly  di'iH'nse  with. 
IbH'koning  only  10  yanis,  2m  inclo-s  iti  wiilth,  for  each 
inluiliitant,  |ier  annum,  it  would  re<(ulri'  fur  the  popu- 
lation of  li.'i,5tN).<MK)  (including  Poland),  ii  con>uniplion 
of  C.'i6,0()0,<H)<»  yanls.  Tho  culture  of  llax  for  com- 
merce is  most  extensively  carried  on  in  tlie  govern- 
ments of  Wologda,  Wiatka,  .!aro»law,  Wladaniir, 
NovgortsI,  I'fkow,  Mvonu,  ('ourlaml,  .Smolensk, 
Wilna,  and  Wllelisk,  and  llmt  of  hemp  in  the  gnveni- 
nicntsrif  TschernlgoH,  Koursk,  Orel,  Inula,  an>l  'I'um- 
Ihiw.     This  im|M)rtant  branch  of  rural  economy  hai 


attracted  the  special  attention  of  the  Russian  govern- 
ment. 

Culture  m  Mc  I'liitid  Statet. — During  the  last  lialf 
century  great  efforts  have  been  made  in  Kurope  and 
to  some  extent,  of  late,  In  the  United  .States,  to  in- 
creuso  and  improve  the  production  and  manufacture  of 
flax  and  hemp.  Kormerlj-  thej-  were  considered  as  in- 
disjiensuble  crops  among  our  planters  and  farmers,  but 
their  use  has  been  superseded  in  a  measure  by  the  cot- 
ton of  the  South.  Conunon  flax  Is  a  native  of  Hrituin 
where  it  has  lieen  cultivateil  from  time  immemorial 
and  from  its  hardihood  and  adaptation  to  a  wi<lu  range 
of  tcmiMirature,  it  has  been  grown  in  almost  every 
couiitrv  on  the  eastern  continent,  frotn  Egypt  to  the 
polar  circle,  and  in  North  America,  fr<itn  Texas  to 
Newfoundland.  Hemp,  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
native  of  India,  but  long  since  accUtnatized  and  exton- 
sively  cultivated  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  several  other 
countries  in  Euroiw,  particularly  in  I'uland  aful  lUis- 
sia,  as  well  as  in  dift'erent  parts  of  .Vnierica,  also  forms 
ati  article  of  primary  imp<irtanco  In  commerce,  and  is 
of  extensive  utility.  Hoth  of  these  products  were  in- 
troduced into  the  North  American  colonies  soon  aft  r 
their  settlement  by  the  English.  Thov  are  nientioned 
as  growing  in  New  England  prior  to  1032;  and  boun- 
ties were  offered  for  their  cultivation  in  Virginia  as 
early  as  1751.  Captain  JIatthews  sowed  yearlv  buih 
lit-nip  and  flax,  which  he  caused  to  lie  spmi  and  woven 
prior  to  the  year  lii-18.  In  ltiG2  an  edict  was  passcil 
re<iulring  each  p<ill  In  Virginia  to  raise  annuallv  and 
manufacture  six  pounds  of  linen  thread ;  but,  f'rnni 
the  change  of  the  laws  and  the  cessation  of  the  liouu- 
ties,  the  culture  declined. 

In  the  late  Exhiliition  at  London,  of  the  Works  of 
Industry  of  All  Nations,  both  of  these  materials  hold  n 
conspicuous  rank.  Flax  was  exhibited,  the  growtli  of 
(ircat  Ilritain,  Ireland,  Holland,  Helgiuin,  rnnue 
Spain,  Portugal,  Ital,v,  Prussia,  (leruumy,  Poland 
Russia,  Turkey,  Egypt,  Indii,  Van  lUefuun's  l,niiil, 
Canada,  and  the  I'niteil  States,  and  hemp  from  idl  of 
these  countries,  except  Ilritain,  Ireland,  Canada,  and 
Van  Dleinan's  Land.  The  fibre  of  flax  and  hemp  has 
lu'ver  la'cn  produced  in  this  country  In  sufliclcnt  al'Uiid- 
afice  to  form  much  of  an  article  of  foreign  coiniiuTco, 
but  flax-seed  was  formerly  shipped  to  Europe  in  lar,;e 
i|Uantities.  There  were  exisirtcd  from  New  .Icrscv 
in  1751,  U,000  lbs.  of  lietnp  ;  from  .Savannah,  in  177ii, 
ISl'iO  lbs.;  from  the  '■nited  States  in  1H,".0  jl,  .|7i;;l 
cwt.  The  amount  of  flax-seed  ex|Hirted  froiu  l'liil;i- 
dclphla  In  1752  was  70,(MK)  bui-hels;  in  17(i7,  nl.ii.'iK 
liii>hels  ;  in  1771,  110.(12  bushels  ;  from  New  Viirk  in 
1755,  12,528  hhds. ;  from  the  Itrltish  North  Anicri.au 
colonies,  in  1770,  312.t!12  bushels;  froui  the  Initcd 
.States,  in  17!il,  2!l2,HiO  bushels;  In  IKIMI,  JHIMWI  l,u.<h- 
cls  ;  in  1X10,  2-IO,57!l  bushels;  In  1m;>(|  '21.  2(;i.;iI0 
bushels;  in  1H30  '31,  120,702  buslols ;  iulKID'H, 
32,213  bushels;  in  18,50  "51,  9185  bushels. 

.Vci  iirding  to  the  census  returns  of  18.|u,  there  wore 

rai-cd  in  the   I'niteil  .States  95, 25U  tons  of  flax  and 

hemp  ;  of  IH.'iO,  35,093  tons  of  hemp  and  7,715,'Ii'p1  llis. 

I  of  flax.     'I'lie  correctness  of  the  returns  a<  to  loMiip,  in 

the  seventh  census,  has  not  yet  bci>n  fully    \crili( i. 

I  There  has  been  some  doubt  whether,  in  a  nuinbtr  nf 

I  ifistanci's,  the  nuirshals  have  not  written  ^■t^-■  wluTe 

I  they  meant  M».      If,  however,  the   returns  arc  all  al- 

,  lowed  to  stand  without  redni  tion.  it  would  appear  that 

the  cultivation  of  hemp  or  flax  has  nuitcrially  changed 

I  »lmo   1810.      In  the    returns  of  that  year,  as  stated 

I  alsive.  Uitli  of  these  articles  were  indudrd  under  the 

same   head.      In   1810,  those  if  Virginia  gave  •J5,:iit4 

tons  of  hciiip  and  fl.ix  together.      In  Is.iO,  mily  Ml 

tons  of  hemp  anil   .'lOO  tons  of  flax  were  rctiirru'ij. 

•  Such  n  falling  o(f  wmild  amount  to  almost  an  al>iin- 

donmeiit  of  the  culture  of  Innip  in  that  .'»t.iti'.  whiili 

there  is  no  reason  to  supjiose  has  taken  plaic. 

'      'The  discovery  of  new  methisls  for  sc|iuratiiig  thu 

1  fibrous  from   the  woinly  parts  of  the  llax  pUiit  has 
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doubtless  given  a  vif^orous  stimulant  to  its  cultivation 
in  the  United  Stutcs.  The  procesn  of  Chevalier  Clausen 
lirst  rtttrnoteil  general  attention  uinon;;  ua  in  1850. 
riiough  con»i(leral)lo  riuaiitities  of  flax  have  been  pro- 
(liKi'd  in  forinor  years,  it  has  l)een  raised  principally 
for  tlie  Heed,  which  commanded  a  remunerating  i)rice. 
The  want  of  a  cheap  and  speedy  process  for  separating 
the  textile  from  the  refuse  i)arts  of  the  stalk  has  occa- 
sioned a  vast  annual  lo«s  of  useful  material  to  the 
country.  Should  the  ittempta  which  have  lately  been 
uuulo  to  applj'  Clausen's  invention  succeed,  the  pro- 
duction of  flux  in  the  United  States  ma^'  become  of 
grroat  importance,  and  be  advantageously  used,  not 
only  alone,  but  in  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics, 
as  it  appears  capable  of  being  spun  with  wool,  silk,  and 
other  libres. 

Xative-grown  hemp  is  coming  into  use  vorj-  gener- 
ally. Mr.  W.  IJ.  Shubriek,  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Con- 
strnction.  Navy  Department,  in  a  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  recimmtcndd  greater  attention  to  the 
dotail  of  cultivation,  curing,  and  packing  native-grown 
licnip,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  bureau,  would  be 
found  to  bo  verj-  beneiicial  in  effect,  ;ind,  in  course  of 
time,  make  the  navy  altogether  inclependcnt  of  a  for- 
ei^'n  market  for  a  materiui  so  important  for  naval  pur- 
poses. Mr.  Gardiner,  Superintendent  of  tlie  Kope-walk 
of  tlie  United  State;i'  Navy  Yard  at  Memphis,  in  a  re- 
port of  his  department,  further  sul)stautiates  thcoe 
views,  toncluding,  that  with  proper  care,  "  American 
honip  may,  as  evperiment  has  y.ioved,  l)e  made  to 
miiial  if  not  to  ex?el,  any  foreign  importation." 

Kinluoky  and  Missouri  are  our  i  jief  hemp-growing 
States ;  tlie  former  producing  superior  hemp  as  a  bet- 
ter system  of  preparation  prevails. 
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Hemp-Beed  ( l''r.  Cheneria,  ('/ituiri ;  {ierlliin/Mnl : 
\t.  ('(iniiiijtiirrin  ;  l,i\t,  Hi'iiirn  cimnnbinnm  ;  Uus.  A'hh- 
ifjiljdiiiit'  Smjii),  the  seed  of  hemp.  The  best  hemi>- 
seed  is  that  which  is  brightest,  and  will  not  break  when 
rulilied.  It  is  used  cither  as  seed,  or  for  crushing  for 
oil,  or  as  food  for  fowls.  Previously  to  ^X'^^i,  it  was 
loaded  with  a  ilnty  of  t".'  per  ((uarter.  wliii  li  was  then 
rtdueed  to  Is.  |u;r  ditto,  and  in  1815  was  wholly  re- 
pealed. 

Herat  or  Heraut  (anciently  .4  vid  or  A  rldnmnd'), 
capital  of  Shah  .Mahmood's  .State,  (m  the  west  frontier 
of  ,\f^lntiilstan,  '27(M»  feet  al«)ve  the  sen-level,  three 
miles  north  of  the  lliiry  Uivcr,  in  a  beautiful  ami  fer- 
tile valley,  l.nt.  'M^' Ti'  N.,  l.mg.  02"  '.)'  ]■.. ;  MCl) 
miles  west  of  ( 'almol.  It  is  entirely  surroimde<l  by  an 
earthen  numnd.  50  feet  high,  by  two  trenches,  and  a 
ditch.  I'roni  the  mound  rises  a  wall  -'5  feet  hii^li,  and 
upward  of  100  bastions  oi  unburnt  lirlek.  At  the 
north  eitd  of  the  town  >.,  a  stn)ng  citadel,  defended  by 
a  ditch  and  massive  towers.  To  the  north  of  the  towti 
Is  the  huge  mound  ruiseil  by  Nailir  Shah,  an<l  a  little 
further  the  gorgeous  ruins  of  the  MiHisullah  of  Imauin 
Ke^a.    An  there  U  no  drnliiutje,  the  town  is  extremely 


fllthy,  although  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  it  was 
one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world.  Coraraercinlly, 
the  position  of  Herat  is  importjmt.  It  receives  shawls, 
indigo,  sugar,  spices,  chintzes,  muslins,  brocades, 
simrfs,  heather,  and  hides  from  Afghanistan ;  tea, 
sugar,  porcelain,  glass,  silk,  cotton,  c'.oth,  woolens, 
carpets,  and  hardware  from  Persia,  Kussia,  and  Tur- 
ke3'.  The  Herat  carpets  are  famous.  The  annual 
revenue  of  Herat  is  estimated  at,  perhaps,  £100,000. 
It  was  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  Persians  in  1838. 
Population  less  than  45,000. 

Herrings,  and  Herring  Fishery.  The  herring 
(Cliipea  hartnffua  of  Linnojus)  is  a  fish  too  well  known 
to  require  any  description.  It  is  everywhere  in  high 
esteem,  both  when  fresh  and  when  salted. 

"  Herrings  are  found  from  the  highest  northern  lat- 
itudes yet  known,  as  low  as  the  northern  coasts  of 
France.     They  are  met  with  in  vast  shoals  on  the 
coast  of  America  as  low  us  Carolina.     In  Cbesujieake 
Bay  is  an  annual  inundation  of  those  fish  which  cover 
the  shore.     We  find  them  again  in  the  seas  of  Kam- 
schatka ;  and  probably  they  reach  Japan.     The  great 
winter  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is  within  the  Arctic 
Circle :  there  they  continue  for  many  months,  in  order 
to  recruit  themselves  after  the  fatigue  of  spawning  ; 
the  seas  within  that  space  swarming  with  insect  food 
in  a  far  greater  degree  than  those  of  our  warmer  lat- 
itudes.    This  mighty  army  begins  to  put  itself  in  mo- 
tion in  spring.     Tliey  begin  to  appear  off  the  Shetland 
Isles  in  April  and  May.     These  are  only  the  forerun- 
ners of  the  grand  shoal,  which  comes  in  June ;  and 
their  appearance  is  marked  by  certain  signs,  such  as 
the  numbers  of  birds,  like  gannets  and  others,  which 
follow  to  prey  on  them  ;  but  when  the  main  body  ap- 
proaches, its  l)readth  and  depth  is  such  as  to  alter  the 
appearance  of  the  verj'  ocean.     It  is  divided  into  dis- 
tinct columns  of  live  or  six  miles  in  length,  and  three 
or  four  ill  breadth  ;  they  drive  the  water  before  them, 
with  a  kind  of  rippling.     Sometimes  they  sink  for  the 
space  of  10  or  15  minutes,  and  then  rise  again  to  the 
surface  ;  and  in  line  weather  reflect  a  variety  of  .splen- 
did colors,  like  a  field  of  the  most  precious  gems.   The 
first  clie<>k  this  army  meets  in  its  march  southward, 
is  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  which  divides  it  into  two 
])arts ;  one  wing  takes  to  the  east,  the  otlicr  to  the 
western  shores  of  (Jreat  Britain,  and  fill  every  bay 
and  creek  with  their  numbers  ;  the  former  proceed  to- 
ward Yarmouth,  the  great  and  ancient  mart  of  her- 
rings ;  they  then  pass  through  tho  British  Channel, 
and  after  that  in  a  manner  disap]>ear.     Those  which 
take  toward  tho  west,  after  oflering  themselves  to  the 
Iltd.ridcs,  where  the  great  stationary  fishery  is,  pro- 
ceed to  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  they  meet  with  a 
second  interruption,  and  are  obliged  to  make  n  second 
division :  the  one  takes  to  the  western  side,  and  b 
scari'ely  perceived,  being  soon  lost  in  the  imnicnsitjr 
of  the  Atlantic;  hut  tho  other,  that  passes  into  the 
Irish  .Sea,  rejoices  and  feeds  the  inhabitants  of  most  of 
the  coasts  that  border  on  it.     The.se  brigades,  as  we 
may  call  them,  which  are  thus  sep  rated  from  the 
greater  coluimis,  arc  often  capricious  in  their  motions, 
and  do  not  show  an  invariable  attachment  to  their 
haunts.     This  instinct  of  migration  was  given  to  the 
herrings,   that  they   might  deposit  their    spawn    in 
warmer  seas,  that  would  mature  and  vivify  it  more  as- 
suredly than  those  of  the  frozen  zone.     It  is  not  from 
defect  of  food  that  they  set  themselves  in  motion  ;  for 
they  come  to  us  full  of  fat,  and  on  their  return  are  al- 
most universally  observed  to  be  lean  and  miserable. 
What  their  food  is  ne.ir  the  pole,  we  are  not  yet  in- 
rormed  {  but  in  our  seas  they  feed  much  on  the  onisms 
mnritDin,  a  crustaceous  insect,  and  sometimes  on  their 
own  fry.     They  are  full  of  roe  in  the  end  of  June, 
anil  continue  in  perfection  till  the  beginning  of  winter 
when  they  deposit  their  spawn.  The  young  herrings  be- 
gin to  approach  tho  shores  in  July  and  August,  and  are 
then  from  one  half  an  Inch  to  two  inches  long.   ThougU 
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we  have  no  particular  nuthnrlty  for  it,  yet,  a»  very  Hidage  (/^V/n^inm)  wax  an  nxtrdnrdinart- tax  pay- 
few  younff  herrin(5«  are  foiinil  in  onr  seas  diirin);  win-  iihle  to  tlio  Icings  of  Knglaml  for  over)-  hi'ile  of  liii|<i. 
ter,  It  seems  moat  cprtain  that  tliey  miisl  rptiim  to  tlipir  Tliis  t;ix  wiis  levied  in  money,  provision,  nnnor  imd 
parental  haunts  beneath  the  ice.  .Home  of  the  old  her-  other  articles;  and  when  the  Danes  Ijmdcd  in  Sund- 
rinjjs  I'ontintin  on  oiir  coast  the  whole  year." — Vks-  widi  in  OiH,  KInj;  Kthelred  taxed  ail  liis  lunds  \,y 
nant'h  HriliAh  XiMiInf/;/.  \  hides,  go  that  every  810  hides  furnished  one  jack  imil 

The  herrinj?  was  unknown  to  the  ancients,  l>eiuf;  |  one  saddle,  to  arm  for  the  defense  of  tlie  liin-dom 
rarely,  if  ever,  found  within  the  Mediterranean.  'I'ho  \  Sometimes  the  word  hidat/f  was  used  to  si|^nify  exenipl 
Dutch  are  said  to  have  enjfatp-d  in  tlie  fisherj'  in  IKM.  tion  from  that  tax  ;  and  this  immunity  was  niso  called 
The  invention  of  piriilln^  or  salting  herrings  is  as-  '  hidetjild,  ami  interpreted,  from  tlie  Saxon,  a  price  or 
crihed  to  one  Heukels,  or  lleukelson,  of  Hiervliet.  near  |  ransom  paid  to  save  one's  skin  or  hide  from  beatini'. 
Sluys,  who  died  in  1.197.  The  emperor,  Charles  V.,  j  Hides  (der.  llaiUe ;  I)u.  Iluidm  ;  Kr.  J>,,ni.r;  It. 
visited  his  grave,  and  ordered  a  ma^nilicent  tomb  to  1  Cunjn ;  Sp.  I'dlejnt,  I'iftei ;  Kus.  A'ooAi").  sif»nifv,  i;cri 
1)«  erected  to  his  memory.  .Since  this  early  period,  the  i  erally,  tlie  skins  of  beasts,  hut  the  term  is  more  prtrtic- 
Dutch  have  uniformly  ntaiiitaine<l  tlieir  ascendency  In  |  ularly  applied  to  those  of  large  cattle,  such  ii»  btil- 
the  herring  fishery;  but,  owing  to  the  Kefonnatlon,  locks,  cows,  horses,  etc.  Hides  are  raw  or  green- 
and  the  relaxed  observance  of  i,ent  in  ('atholic  coun-  '  that  is,  In  the  state  in  wliicli  they  are  taken  oir  Uie 
tries,  the  demand  for  herrings  upon  tlio  Continent  is  can'ase.  or  dressed  with  salt,  alum,  and  saltipt-trc  to 
now  far  less  than  in  the  Mth  and  loth  centnries.  ^  prevent  them  from  putrefying;  or  they  arc  cured'  or 

It  is  sho>vn  by  a  parliamentary  return  of  l^<.^t'>,  that    tanned.     The  hides  of  South  America  are  in  the  hiirli- 
the  total  (|Uantity  of  herring  cured  in  (Ireat  Kritaiii.  i  est  repute,  and  vast  quantities  of  them  are  imported, 
during  IS.'t.'i,  was  7t!<'>,fi(»(l  barrels  ;  the  (piaiitity  branded,  '       During  the  year  1H5(>  the  im)Hirt8  of  hide  into  vii- 
2«0,,'i,Sl   barrels  ;  and  the  quantity  ex|>oHed,  41'i.2(i4  '  rious  ports  of  the  1,'nitcd  States  were  greater  tlian  in 
harnds-— lieing  an  increase  o>'cr  tlic  preceding  year  of    previous  vears,  as  follows  : 
i:tO,Hl    barrels  cured,  6H,7.S7  brandctl,  and  HO.'hii'  ex- 
jiortpd.    The  quantity  caught,  but  not  cured,  amounted  ■ 
in  iK.')."!  to  8it(l,7.'i9  liarrels,  lieing  an  increase  of  2tl,!l70 


barrels  over  IS,VI.  The  total  prmlucc  of  the  herring 
fisheries   in   1H5,')  a  ,ted  to  n!>7,t(l;l  barrels,  being 

167,111  more  than  u.  IS.'il.  Of  cod  and  ling,  during 
18.W,  ll.'t,.'!*)!  cwt.  was  cured  dried,  ami  (i.'tKi  barrels 
cured  in  pickle;  t.  lal  tpiantitv  exjiorted  iK'ing  'J'.>,1.'>l 
cwt.  of  the  former,  and  W  barrels  of  tlic  latter.  This 
was  an  increase  as  compared  with  IH.'M  of  ITilC  cwt. 
cured,  and  •.'.')  barrels  exjiorted.  The  total  i|uanlit.v 
caught,  but  not  cured,  amounted  to  li.'l, ,'>:>!•  cwt.,  being 
an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  .'>l!t7  cwt.,  and 
when  aiUled  to  the  quantitv  cured,  makes  the  produce 
of  the  ccxl  and  ling  fisheries  for  IH.').'),  177, KK)  cwt.  and 
tWIlt!  barrels,  being  an  increase  over  IH.Vt  of  '.1117;)  cwt. 
anil  l.W  barrels.  In  IN.'iri,  11,7-17  lioats.  manned  by 
41,t>0J  fishermen  and  boys  were  employed  in  tlie  f-horc. 
curing  departiiieiit ;  and  the  total  number  of  iwrsons 
engaged  in  the  li^hcriea  wasiM.l.Vi,  iK-ing  an  iiii;n>a,'.e 
over  the  preceding  year  of  HM  boats,  lil;l  lisluTiiien 
and  IG.Hil  jiersons  in  the  total  number  eniployod. 
The  value  of  Iniiits,  net^,  and  lines  amounted  in  IH.i.j 
to  4,'i;i«,IK(,  being  an  increase,  a.s  compared  with  l»*i')l, 
of  A";tl,(Wl.     .See  I'lHiiKKiKs. 
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Knnch North  Amor.  Pes... 

An:«trian  1*09,  In  Italy 

Haytl 

Total 

(101,174 

♦101,924 

High  Seas.  The  hif;h  seas  mean  the  water  of  the 
ocenii  without  the  boundary  of  any  conntry,  am^  thej- 
aro  within  tho  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  ndn.inilty 
up  to  bi^h  water  mark,  when  tho  tide  is  full.  The 
open  ocean  which  washes  the  sea-coast  i.i  used  in  con- 
tradistinction to  arms  of  tho  sea  inclosed  witliin  the 
faiiivs  lernp,  or  narrow  headlands  or  promontories ; 
imd  under  this  head  is  included  rivers,  harbors,  creeks, 
basins,  bays,  etc.,  where  the  tide  el)bs  and  flows. 
Tlu'V  are  witliin  the  admiralty  and  maritime  jtiris<lic- 
tiiin  of  tho  United  States;  but  if  they  are  within  tho 
iHiily  of  a  county  of  ony  particular  State,  the  State 
jurisdiction  attaches. 

Tlie  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  courts 
of  the  United  States,  as  courts  of  admiralty  and  mari- 
time jurisdiction,  was  verj-  fully  examined,  and  vith 
great  ability  and  research,  by  the  Circuit  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  Massachusetts,  in  the  insurance  case 
of  Do  I^vio  r,  Hoit.  It  was  maintained,  that  in  very 
early  periods  the  admiralty  jurisdiction,  in  civil  cases, 
extended  to  all  maritime  causes  and  contracts,  and,  in 
criminal  cases,  to  all  torts  and  oU'enses,  as  well  in 
ports  and  havens  within  tlie  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tido, 
as  upon  tlie  high  seas  ;  and  that  tlie  ICnglish  admiraltj' 
was  formed  u|)on  the  same  common  model,  and  was 
co-extensive,  in  point  of  Jcirisdiction,  with  tho  mari- 
time courts  of  the  other  commercial  powers  of  ICurope. 
It  was  sliown,  bj'  an  exposition  of  tho  ancient  cases, 
tluit  Lord  (>)ke  was  mistaken  in  his  attom|)t  to  conlino 
the  ancient  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty  to  the  hifjli 
seas,  and  to  exclude  it  from  tho  narrow  tide-waters, 
and  from  ports  and  havens.  Tho  court  nf;reed  with 
the  aiimiralty  civili.Hiis,  that  the  statutes  of  l;i  K.  II., 
and  1.^  K.  II.,  and  2  II.  IV.,  did  not  curtail  this  an- 
cient and  ori);inal  jurisdiction  of  the  admiralty,  and 
that,  consistently  with  those  statutes,  the  admiralty 
nii(;lit  exercise  jurisdiction  over  torts  and  injuries  U|Min 
tliH  Mifh  seas,  and  in  ports  within  the  ebb  and  flow  of 
the  fide,  and  in  (;roat  streams  below  the  first  brid(»es; 
and  also  over  all  maritime  contracts,  as  well  as  over 
all  matters  of  pri/.e  and  its  incidents.  It  appeared, 
from  a  historical  review  of  the  proffress  of  tho  con- 
troversy for  jurisdiction,  which  lasted  for  two  centu- 
ries, between  tho  admiralty  an<l  the  courts  of  common 
law,  that  the  latter,  by  a  silent  and  steady  march, 
gained  ground,  and  extended  Jieir  limits,  until  thoy 
acipiired  ct)neurTvnt  jiirfsdiction  over  all  maritime 
causes,  except  ])ri/.e  causes,  within  the  cognizance  of 
the  admiralty.  The  common  law  doctrine  was,  that 
the  sea,  e-r  vi  termini,  was  without  the  body  of  any 
country ;  but  that  all  ports  and  havens,  and  all  nav- 
igable tido  waters,  where  one  might  see  fnun  one  land 
to  the  other  what  was  doing,  were  within  the  lH>dy  of 
tho  county,  and  uniler  tho  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
common  law  c(nirts.  On  the  sea  shore  or  coast,  high 
and  low  water  nuirk  determined  vyhat  was  parcel 
of  tho  sea,  and  what  was  the  lino  uf  division  between 


tho  admiralty  and  the  courts  of  law ;  and  it  was  held, 
that  it  ought  to  be  so  considered  by  parity  of  reason, 
whore  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows,  in  ports  and  havens ; 
and  that  tho  admiralty  jurisdiction  extends  to  all  tide 
waters  in  ports  and  havens,  and  rivers  beneath  tho 
lirst  bridges.  It  was  admitted,  however,  that  tlie 
common  law  originally  had  jurisdiction  on  the  high 
seas,  concurrent  with  the  admiralty ;  and  that  in 
cases  manifestly  within  the  admiralty  jurisdiction, 
both  civil  and  criminal,  the  common  law  now  claimed 
concurrent  jurisdiction. — Kbst's  Com.,  vol.  i.,  pp.  399, 
400. 

Crimes  on  the  high  seas,  such  as  piracy  and  rob- 
bery, aro,  by  the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  punished 
with  death.  Persons  charged  with  such  crimes  must 
be  tried  at  the  port  where  they  first  arrive  or  are 
brought.  Acer^saries  shall  also  suffer  death.  Con- 
couling  a  pirate,  or  harboring  property  taken  by  a 
pirate,  is  punished  by  imprisonment  not  over  three 
years,  and  tine  not  over  JuOO.  For  revolt  on  ship- 
board, or  abetting  a  revolt,  seamen  will  be  imprisoned 
not  over  three  years,  and  fined  not  over  $1000. — Dujj- 
i-ai-'h  Diytft,  pp.  76,  7G. 

Highway.  In  tho  civil  law,  the  banks  of  public 
rivers  and  the  sea  shore  were  held  to  be  public.  Ri- 
piinim  publit-ns  usus  etl  ;  littorum  quuque  usns  ptiblicm 
est  Jure  yeniium^  The  law  of  nations  was  here  ujed 
for  natural  right,  and  not  international  law,  in  tlie 
modern  sense  of  it ;  and  it  is  stated  in  the  Insti- 
tutes of  Justinian,  that  all  persons  have  the  same 
liberty  to  bring  their  vessels  to  land,  and  to  fasten 
ropes  to  the  banks  of  tho  river,  as  they  have  to  navi- 
gate the  river  itself.  These  liberal  doctrines  of  the 
lioinan  law  have  been  introduced  into  tho  jurispru- 
dence of  tho.se  nations  of  Kurope  which  have  followed 
the  civil,  and  made  it  essentially  their  municipal,  law. 
Thus,  in  Spain,  the  sea  shore  is  common  to  the  public ; 
and  any  one  may  lish,  and  erect  a  cottage  for  shelter. 
Tho  banks  of  navigable  rivers  may  also  bo  used  to 
assist  navigation.  In  the  French  law,  navigable  or 
floatable  rivers,  as  they  are  termed,  have  always  been 
regarded  as  dependencies  of  tho  public  domain,  and 
the  lands  on  each  side  subject  to  tho  servitude  or  bur- 
den of  towing  paths  for  the  benefit  of  tho  public.  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  in  his  Oe  Jure  Maris,  concludes  that 
individuals  had  a  right  to  a  tow-path  for  towing  vessels 
up  and  down  rivers,  on  making  a  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  owner  of  the  land  for  damage.  In  tho  year 
17H1)  it  was  decided  in  England,  8  2'er»»  Hep.,  25ii, 
that  there  was  not,  and  never  had  been,  any  right,  at 
common  law,  for  tho  public  to  tow  on  the  banks  of 
navigable  rivers.  It  was  admitted,  that  on  many 
navigable  rivers,  there  was  a  custom  to  tow  on  the 
banks;  but  the  privilege  in  that  case  rested  on  the 
special  custom,  and  not  on  any  common  law  right. 
The  statutes  which  have  given  a  right  of  towing  on 
liarts  of  the  Severn,  Trent,  and  Thames,  are  evidence 
that  no  such  general  right  before  existed.  In  New- 
York  it  has  lieen  adjudged,  after  a  very  able  and 
thorough  examination  of  tho  question,  that  the  public 
have  not  the  right  to  use  and  occupy  the  soil  of  an 
individual  adjoining  navigable  waters,  as  a  public 
landing  and  |ilace  of  deimsit  of  property  in  its  transit, 
against  the  will  of  the  owner,  although  such  user  had 
been  continued  upward  of  20  years,  with  tho  knowl- 
edge of  tho  owner.  ( )n  the  other  liand,  it  i:'.  held  in 
Missouri,  that  navigators  and  fishermen  are  entitled 
to  the  temporary  uso  of  the  bunks  of  navigable  rivers 
in  that  State,  though  owned  by  private  individuals, 
for  the  purpose  of  landing  and  repairing  their  vessels, 
and  exposing  their  sails  and  merchandise,  Dut  this 
use  is  for  transient  purixisos  only,  and  under  restrictions, 

It  is  a  settled  prmciplo  in  tho  Kuglish  law,  that  the 
right  of  soil  of  owners  of  land  bounded  by  tho  sea,  or 
on  navigable  water,  whore  the  tide  ebbs  and  flows, 
oxtends  to  high-water  mark;  and  the  shore  below 
common,  but  not   extraordinary,   high-wafer  mark, 
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lulongg  to  the  State  us  triistpe  for  the  public  ;  nnd  In 
Kn(;lanil  tho  i-rown,  nnd  In  this  country  the  people, 
liiivo  the  aljxolute  pn>priotury  Intrro^t  in  the  fiiinie, 
though  it  may,  by  grant  or  pniscription,  licconie  pri- 
vate pt()|)erty.  The  pulilic  liave,  at  ooninion  luw,  a 
riglit  to  navi|;Hte  over  every  part  of  a  coninion  nav- 
igable river,  anil  on  tlie  largo  taken.  The  pulilic,  in 
cases  where  tho  river  is  navigable  for  boats  anil  rafts, 
have  an  easement  therein,  or  right  of  passage,  subject 
to  tho  jii»  piihliriim,  as  u  public  higliwny. — Kknt's 
film.,  vol.  ill.,  pp.  h'H  [)H\. 

Each  proprietor  is  entitlcil  lo  a  larger  or  smaller 
proportion  of  the  alluvial  formation  anil  shore  line, 
Bcconling  to  the  extent  of  his  original  line  on  tlie 
shore  of  the  river.  In  the  case  of  rivers  not  nav- 
igable, it  belongs  to  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  land. 
This  principle  of  tho  common  law  is  recognized  and 
prevails  in  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire, 
Massach.isetts,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New  .lersi^y, 
Maryland,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Louisiana. 
— //ill/.,  i)27. 

Himalaya,  a  Sanscrit  wonl,  compounded  oi' 
"  bima,"  colil  or  »«(»/•,  and  "  alaya,"  phur  nf  (Wil- 
son's  ASanfrrit  /}irti<mary),  is  tho  name  given  to  the 
ranges  of  mountains  which  iHiund  India  on  tlic  north, 
from  tho  liend  of  the  Indus  on  the  west  to  that  of  tlie 
lirahinaputra  on  the  east.  On  tlie  south  they  are 
iNiundcd  liy  the  plains  of  India,  and  on  the  north  by 
the  Tiliotun  courses  of  the  above-named  rivers.  ,\ 
traverse  section  of  tlie  Himalaya  nowhere  presents 
tho  ap|>eariince  of  a  simple  range,  liut  of  several  more 
or  less  parallel  chains,  separateil  by  valleys  of  very 
great  depth  and  steepness  ;  this  is  liecause  the  seconci- 
.iry  ranges  that  ramify  north  and  south  from  it  are  of 
great  length,  bre.idth,  and  complexify,  and  from  liond- 
ing  to  the  east  or  to  tlie  west,  often  run  for  many  miles 
parallel  to  one  another  nnd  to  the  main  range,  besides 
rising  into  eminences  loftier  than  any  on  the  latter, 
for  which  they  are  sometimes  mistaken.  The  axis  of 
the  Ilimaluya  is,  nioreovei,  not  marked  out  by  any 
continuous  ridge  or  succession  of  jicaks,  but  is  often 
broad,  o|ien,  and  low,  iiimpnred  with  the  neighlioring 
isolated  eminences.  Hence  the  line  of  watershed  lie- 
comes  the  only  geographically  determinable  axis  ;  ami 
this,  as  in  ail  mountain  chains  of  any  extent,  fidlows 
an  extremely  sinuous  course.  No  doubt  this  line, 
which  throws  the  waters  in  two  opposite  direitiiins 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  range  (  MIO  miles), 
is  also  that  of  greatest  elevation,  or  that  along  which 
the  land  is  uninterruptedly  the  most  lufty. 

Heforc,  however,  the  real  iiatiin-  and  geographical 
limits  of  the  iliinnlaya,  as  almve  ilelined,  can  l>e 
rightly  underi^t'KKl,  it  is  ncressary  to  consider  this 
ran;;e  in  its  relation  to  the  little  known  mountain  sys- 
tems of  Central  Asia,  of  which  it  |ierhaps  forms  a  less 
lin|Kirtant  [urt  than  is  usually  sup|Kised.  On  n-fer- 
enie  to  the  map  of  Asia,  the  watershed  of  that  conti- 
nent will  be  found  to  follow  a  tortuou*  line,  running 
diagonally  from  the  (leninsuln  of  (iiijerat  to  Hehrings 
Strait.  .Across  the  plains  of  India  this  line  is  for  the 
most  part  indicated  by  the  Ar.'iwali  chain,  north  of 
which  it  cnisses  the  Himnlaya  obli(|iiely  in  a  north-east 
direction  to  the  sounes  cif  the  Indus  and  Urahmnpu- 
tra,  whence  it  trends  westerly  lo  the  source  of  the 
Oxus.  and  then  again  north-easterly  along  the  .\ltai 
lo  the  south  of  Lake  llaikal,  till  it  iM-conies  the  (ablo- 
iioi  Mountains,  and  finally  tenninntes  in  the  pndonga- 
lion  of  that  r.inge  which  traverses  the  country  of  the 
Tchuklchi.  I.;ite  and  interesting  inforniation  re«|iei  t- 
ing  thcM?  plains  can  l<«  f mnil  in  Hii  's  Tmvrln,  lH|."i. 

All  the  great  rivers  of  .\si.i  rise  In  this  wat*r«lie<l  ; 
those  from  its  western  »1o|h'  (low  north  into  the  I'olar 
Sea,  wekt  into  the  Caspian  or  Aral,  nnd  south-west 
into  the  Arabian  Sea;  those  from  Its  ea"tern  slo|»e  ■ 
tlow  east  and  soutb-eist  Inlotiie  I'acillc,  and  south  into 
the  Indian  Ocean.  Knonnoiis  niouiit.iin  chains  branch  ; 
oflT  to  the  ejut  auil  went  of  this  main   axis,  inclosing  | 


the  valleys  of  tlie  rivers ;  and  of  these  chains  the 
southernmost  is  tho  Himalaya, 

In  their  Tibetan  courses  the  Indus  and  Ilrahmapu- 
tra  occupy  valleys  of  great  elevation,  and  tho  opposite 
directions  taken  by  them  indicates  tlie  division  of  the 
Himalaya  into  two  portions,  tho  eastern  of  which 
stretches  from  their  sources  at  the  penk  of  Kailaa  to 
tho  bend  of  the  ISrahmaputra,  nnd  the  western  termi- 
nates at  the  bend  of  the  Indus.  These  limits  are 
more  natural  than  is  usually  supposed,  since  tlie  prev. 
alcnt  idea  that  the  Krahinaputra  enters  Assam  througli 
a  delile  caused  liy  a  break  in  the  chain  is  err.iieous- 
on  the  contrary,  tlio  Himalaya  gradually  declines  in 
elevation  in  Ivist  llliotan  ;  ami  the  uppe  -  valley  cf  tlio 
Dihong  (as  tho  llrahinaputra  at  its  bend  is  called)  is 
according  to  the  liest  information  hitliertu  procured 
liroad,  open,  and  hot — rico  lieing  cultivated  tlierc  on 
tho  very  contlncs  of  eastern  Tibet.  So  also  the  Iniliis 
at  the  western  extremity  of  tho  chain  is  usuallv  do. 
scribed  as  (lowing  througli  a  detilo  ;  but  thoii"-!!  itg 
valley  to  tho  west  of  Kashmir  is  contracted  and  rug. 
ged,  and  overhung  by  stupeniloiis  mountains,  it  does 
not  in  this  respect  ditler  materially,  if  at  all,  from  the 
remainder  of  its  Tilietan  course;  nor  is  the  fall  df  jt^ 
bed  between  Iskardo  and  the  plains  of  the  I'uiijab 
griMter  in  pro|H)rtion  to  tho  length  of  its  course  than 
it  is  alsive  that  town. 

Tlie  branches  or  secondary  ranges  of  the  western 
Himalaya  are  so  long  and  lofty,  tliat  some  diderence 
of  opinion  exists  as  to  which  of  them  should  be  most 
appmpriately  considered  ns  tlio  continuation  of  the 
chain  between  the  peak  of  Kailas  and  Kashmir;  and 
He  have  considered  tho  line  of  watershed  lietween  the 
tributaries  of  the  Indus  to  the  north,  nnd  the  rivers 
that  How  to  the  plains  of  India  to  the  south,  to  be  the 
axis  of  the  chain,  since  it  both  indicates  the  line  c.f 
mean  greatest  elevation,  and  is  the  only  delinable  axis 
in  a  geographicul  point  of  view.  Of  the  scconilary 
ihnins  wo  shall  s|M'ak  at  length  in  connection  with  the 
rivers  they  inclose.  Their  direction  is  often  perpcn. 
dicuhir  to  tho  main  chain,  but  they  are  so  often  oli. 
lique,  nnd  even  parallel  to  the  main  chain,  especially 
at  their  upper  parts,  that  where  very  lofty  and  heavily 
snowed,  they  arc  freip'ntly  taken  by  local  oliscrvers 
for  the  axis  of  the  Himalaya  itself;  an  error  to  which 
may  be  traced  that  misconception  regarding  tlie  rela- 
tive amount  and  duration  of  the  snow  on  the  iiorthcni 
and  southern  shiix-s  of  the  Himalaya,  which  lias  leil 
to  so  much  fruitless  controversy  in  India  anil  KiiMpe. 
The  general  direction  of  the  Himalaya  tlirmighimt 
its  length  of  M  HI  miles,  i.s  eiuit  and  west,  but  it  trcmU 
northward  from  the  centre  toward  its  western  extrein- 
ity,  ita  extremes  being  respectively  in  N.  hit.  l'8  ••,  K. 
bi'ng.  W)'^,  and  N.  lat.  X>'^,  K.  longl  7:P.  Its  l.rca'dtii 
varies  in  difl'erent  parts,  but  has  been  mcuratilv  as. 
i-ertained  in  the  westi'ni  isirtion  only,  where  it  devi- 
ates but  little  from  I!H)  miles. 

It  has  been  slated  that  the  mountain  ranges  of  the 
Himalaya  and  the  Koiienlun  have  no  s|M'<'ial  existence 
as  chains  apart  fnim  tho  general  elevateil  mass  of 
Tiliet,  and  tliat  that  rugged  countrj-  forms  the  su.iiinit 
of  a  great  or  rainy,  interior  or  intermediate,  and  iilio- 
tan  or  arid  Himalaya.  The  tropical  belt  exIeiiiN  fnim 
the  Terai  to  iKKMI,  and  even  TIKMt  feet  in  the  humid  cen- 
tral provinces;  and  to  3IMK)  to  KMKt  in  tlie  cxireiiie 
western.  It  consists  of  a  luxuriant  forest  of  Mu!a>an 
and  Insular  ty|H'S  of  trees  in  the  eastern  provinces, 
which  to  a  great  extent  disap|M-ar  to  the  wcKtwani, 
when,  they  urn  partially  replaced  liy  Persian,  Kgy|i. 
tian  and  Afghanistan  tyjH'S — among  these  trees  the 
palms,  plantains,  tree-ferns,  sal  (,Shunii  r^ibuiln  i,  si-»<K) 
(Jhilhrrr/ia  smjiihi),  tiNin  {i'ntrilti  'fwntit),  auil  some 
oaks,  are  the  most  conspicuous,  and  commercially  Iho 
most  im|Hirtant,  esjiecially  to  the  eastward. 

The  temperate  belt  extends  from  fiuoil  feet  toius 
up|ier  limit  of  fiu-e.t,  wliich  varies  frnm  12,OliO  to  18,- 
0<X)  feet,  atcortling  to  the  dryness  of  tho  climate.     It 
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alMinndH  in  European,  I^evaiitine,  and  Chinese  genera 
anil  i!vcn  apecioH,  with  l)Ut  few  Malayan  mountain 
oMon ;  of  thena  the  Kuropean  are  ninnt  abundant  in  the 
\ventprn  provin<'e»,  and  the  (.'hlncse  and  Japanese  in 
the  eaKtom,  where  are  alno  a  few  American  genera, 
and  some  l>elongliig  to  the  Malayan  and  insular  mount- 
ain tiura.  Amon)f  the  moxt  cunnpicunun  plantH  of 
thin  re);ion  are  onkn,  l>ireh,  maple,  apple,  homl)eam, 
poplar,  ash,  cherry,  alder,  celtis,  pine,  juniper,  yew, 
willow.,  and  pines  (Abiet,  YVMinna  and  /irtinnniana), 
which  abound  throughout  the  range ;  besides  which, 
there  are  to  the  westward  of  N'epal,  detxlar,  Pinuii 
Geriirdiana,  hawthorn,  cypress,  hurse-<;liostnut,  olive, 
mvrtle,  evergreen  oak,  sloe,  black  poplar,  and  many 
otiicr  Kuropean  genera  and  even  species  ;  while  to  the 
eastward,  laurel,  magnolia,  rhwlodendrnn,  larch,  Abies 
Jtrinumiana,  and  chestnut,  more  especiallj-  prevail. 

'I'hfl  alpine  bolt,  which  commences  above  the  forest 
nfiUtn,  ascends  in  extreme  cases  to  19,000  feet ;  it 
al>iMin(ls  in  Siberian,  Polar,  and  European  alpine 
plants  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie  chain,  the 
Kuriipcan  species  and  genera  being  most  prevalent  to 
the  west.  Several  hundred  common  Knglish  ]ilants 
arc  also  natives  of  the  Himalaya,  and  especially  of 
tlie  temperate  and  alpine  zones ;  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  tlowcring  plants  inhal)iting  the  whole  range 
prolial)l>'  amounts  to  5000  or  7000  species.  Cultiva- 
tion in  the  Himalaya  is  carried  on  as  high  as  14,000, 
and  even  16,000  feet,  whore  summer  crops  of  wheat 
and  liarley  exist  in  Tibet,  but  quite  exceptionally; 
also  liiickwheat,  turnips,  radishes,  mustard,  potatoes, 
and  varimis  pulses,  are  grown  al)undantly  l>etwcen 
8,000  and  12,000  feet,  as  summer  crops.  Kice,  maize, 
niilli^t,  and  other  tropical  cereals,  are  grown  l)elow 
6000  feet,  with  liui;kwheat,  and  various  species  of 
clicno|)odium,  yams,  capsicum,  egg-apple,  legumes, 
and  sugar-cane. 

The  Himalayan  fruits  cultivated  by  the  natives  in 
the  eastern  and  central  i)r<)vinces  are  plantains,  or- 
anges, p'-.e-apples,  walnuts,  indilferent  peaches  and 
apples :  in  the  western,  excellent  apples,  pears,  apri- 
cots, pc.iches,  cherries,  mullierries,  grapes,  and  wal- 
nuts. The  cultivation  of  tea  is  now  successfully 
carried  on.  on  a  largo  scale  in  the  western  Himalaya, 
at  elevations  of  2000  to  6000  feet,  and  might  prol)ably 
be  pursued  with  more  or  less  success  in  all  parts  of  the 
chain. 

Tlie  timl)er  trees  of  the  Himalaya  are  extremely 
numerous.  l>ut  few  of  them  are  of  great  value,  and 
some  of  the  best  inhabit  inaccossilile  rei^ions.  The 
tul  (.VA'ircn  foftiM'o),  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable; 
and,  from  growing  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  close  to 
water-carriu^';c,  is  tiio  only  one  much  felled  for  ex|)<>rt. 
The  toon  {.('rdnila  Tonna),  and  sissoo  (Oatbirt/in  .S'i>- 
«iiii),  are  also  exported  from  the  same  regions;  ami 
tlie  deodar  and  otlier  conifers  from  the  nortli-western 
provinces.  The  other  pines,  the  walnut,  oaks,  ami  tlie 
chestnuts,  mostly  produce  indilVerent  timber ;  but, 
thoui;li  there  are  exceptions,  the  use  nf  these  is  prin- 
<Mpiilly  contincd  to  the  iieighlKirhmHl  where  they  grow. 
DIdrnamental  woods,  few  arc  known,  and  none  are  in 
genenil  use.  Hamboos  prevail  everyw;:ero,  and  rat- 
tan-canes to  the  eastward.  Owing,  probably,  to  the 
huniiil  climate,  tlio  woimIs  of  I'.uropeau  gencni  are, 
almost  without  exieption,  inferior  to  those  of  tlieir 
western  allies.  Teak  is  unknown  in  the  llimalava; 
ami  the  other  wo-kIs  of  eastern  llengal  and  of  both 
the  Indiin  peninsulas  are  either  confined  to  the  mala- 
rious forests  of  Assam,  or  are  altogether  absent.  The 
vegetiibic  economic  products  arc  also  very  few  and  un- 
importani— such  as  spices,  gums,  resins,  oils,  waxes, 
flbres,  and  other  textile  materials.  Of  drugs,  the 
baneful  aconite  and  hemp  aro  the  best  f"'own;  infe- 
rior rhubarb,  and  a  few  liitters  of  socondarv  iin|H)rt- 
ance  in  the  pharmacopicia,  aro  also  collected  for  ex|Hirt. 
Attempts  have  l)een  made  to  cultivate  drugs  for  the 
use  of  the  Indian  medical  cstablLsbmcnts,  but  hitherto 


with  very  limited  success.  AVild  madder  is  exten- 
sively collected  and  ex|)ortcd,  as  aro  bamboos,  canes, 
and  a  few  other  pnHlucts:  and  latterly  potatoes  in 
Sikklm.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  vegetable  riches 
of  these  extensive  regions  aro  but  very  little  known, 
and  are  capable  of  immense  extension ;  but  hitherto 
the  efforts  have  been  limited.  On  the  northern  or 
Tibetan  parts  of  the  range  the  trees  are  extremely 
few  and  small,  and  confined  to  willows,  poplars,  juni- 
pers, elieagnus,  and  tamarisk ;  and  of  bushes,  the  well- 
known  dama  or  furze,  that  supplies  fuel,  is  the  most 
familiar  to  travelers. — K.  H.  See  Qiiar.  Rev.,  xvii., 
xxii.,  xxiv. ;  Weilm.  llev.,  xxxvii.,  29-t ;  Monthli/  Rev., 
xcv.,  226,  too. 

In  mineral  products  the  Himalaya  is  remarkably 
p<H)r,  so  far  as  is  at  present  known.  There  is  nothing 
which  can  com|)are  in  abundance  or  value  with  the 
mines  of  the  Ural,  Andes,  or  Kuropean  Alps.  lied 
haematite  is  worked  with  profit  in  Kut^^on,  and  cop- 
per  exists  in  Nepol  and  the  Sikk'  ..  nills.  Iron  (dis- 
seminated), occurs  in  various  p'  ices,  and  graphite  is 
conmion.  Salt,  borax,  and  f.)da  are  procured  in 
abundance  in  the  dry  climate  of  Tibet,  where  they 
are  articles  of  commerce  ;  there  also  gold-washin;^  is 
carried  on  upon  a  most  limited  scale.  Gold  is  known 
to  be  extremely  abundant  in  many  parts  of  eastern 
Til)et,  where,  however,  the  jealousy  of  the  Chinese 
government  prevents  its  being  worked.  Slates,  lime, 
gypsum,  lead,  sulphur,  and  magnesia,  are  also  Him- 
alayan products.  There  is  a  surprising  and  almost 
total  absence  of  gems,  or  minerals  of  rarity  or  beauty 
in  the  Himalaya ;  gameta,  actinolites,  and  tourma- 
lins, are  perhaps  the  only  exceptions  of  frequent  oc- 
currence, and  these  are  of  the  coarsest  description. 

Hot  springs  abound,  chiefly  at  elevations  of  10,000 
to  18,000  feet ;  they  usually  emit  sulphuretted  liyilro- 
gen  gas,  and  maintain  temperatures  of  100°  to  130°. 
There  is  no  active  volcano  onywhere  in  the  range,  nor 
any  traces  of  extinct  ones.  Some  of  the  districts, 
especially  toward  the  north-west,  have  been  visited 
l)y  violent  earthquakes,  but  these  do  not  appear  to  be 
connected  with  any  endemic  phenomena;  they  have 
generally  commenced  far  south  of  the  Himalaya,  and 
have  been  propagated  across  the  range.  Remarkable 
local  subsidences  and  elevations  have  occurred  in  tho 
valley  of  the  .Ihelam  in  Kashmir,  which  have  been 
described  by  Dr.  Tliomson. 

Hobart  Toixm,  sitiuited  in  the  southeni  part  of 
the  island  of  Van  Diemau's  Land,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Uiver  I)ennert,near  its  junction  with  Storms  Bay, 
in  lat.  -12°  41'  S.,  and  long.  1 17°  28  K.  The  water'is 
deep,  and  tho  anchorage  is  good ;  and  a  jetty  has  been 
constructed  accessible  to  the  largest  ships. 

Hogs.  The  prevailing  breeds  of  swine  in  the 
middle,  northern,  and  western  States,  arc  the  Berk- 
shire, tho  Leicestershire,  the  Suffolk,  the  Kssex,  the 
Neapolitan,  and  the  Chinese.  From  these  and  other 
varieties  various  crosses  have  lieen  produced,  the  tnoro 
important  of  whi<h  aro  tho  Hvfield,  the  Wobnm,  the 
licdfonl,  tlie  tirass,  and  tbo  Mackav.  The  Neapoli- 
tans aro  ,iarticiilarly  well  adapted  for  a  southern  cli- 
mate. See  Dk  Bow's  /iec,  xii.,  i!7  ;  Hint's  jI/Vi^., 
xiv.,  ;171.     See  Unitkii  St,\ti:s — l.ivi:  Stock  ok. 

We  give  some  statistics  showing  the  ninnber  of 
hogs  packed  in  the  West  in  18.'iO-ril,  also  another 
table  comparing  tho  number  packed  in  1855-5t)  and 
1«5(>  57 : 


Whem  |is>'knl.  181,1— M. 

Oillo •t«1.07.'* 

Iiiilliina 859,TP1 

Illinois lT4,Bn 

Iowa. 27,.VK» 

Ml»»<iurl 68,16S 

Kentucky 199,800 

Orccn  and  Cumberland  Klvore  a.tif,.- 


Total l,Sij,l>I5 


1850— SI. 

4«,41S 
84'<.7M 
2«T,.^:^0 

70,.">00 
107.274 
au.VJ14 

24,(H)0 

],l."i7,«96 
1,2SS,975 


Total  deficiency,  lS5l-«3 184,021 
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UUMPABUON     0>     Till    NrUIIKB   Ur    lino*    PAflKBD   IN    18C&-6 
WITH   TIIK   NUMUKK  PACKICH   IN    18ft()-7, 


\vh.r.  r.ck.a.  mM-  M, 

Ohio fll«,(M»7 

K«iitucky «M,«!W 

Indiana 4w!J,Ml 

nilnots 4S1,2BS 

liltMari 1N«,»0« 

Iowa 112,878 

TonnotMd 68,401) 

WUroiitlii 80,000 


Unud  touU. 3,4.'«aV>l 

1, Hi  14,468 


IHM-II. 
4H8,04N 
84MK 
8in,A'J0 
»(W.ai3 
148.M4 
lU)l,>l-/i 
43.S11 
IR.OrtO 

1,818,408 


ToUI  (loftrlMicy,  IVift-R?. . . ,     OTI.OM 

Thin  (iFflrioncv,  i'oin|rarcil  with  laat  Hoason,  U  equal 
to  alxiut  ■-'"  |)or  ri'iit. 

Ad  rej^.inU  thi"  filling  off  in  weiglit,  having  exnni- 
iiiwl  tlio  retunn  rccoivwl  with  referencK  to  this  point 
very  cnrpfiilly,  the  folliiwin);  i*  the  result. 

Vi'e  obtained  tlio  ronipiirative  wt'ij{htR  from  121 
idatns.  nnil  find  tlint  the  at;Krep't<''*  "f  "imiliir  niiin- 
lior  of  hoj^s  iMii'kiHl  at  the.ie  (ilaci's,  each  iteaHon,  nro  as 
follows : 

P..iin.|.. 

I«.V« 2fll,iWI,ii«<> 

1850-7 !i41,Un,4W 


Df  fldonoy.  1  >.'»«-B7 1  s,474,Si.'0 

Assuming  this  to  )>«  a  fair  iniliration  of  the  comimr- 
»tivc  weight  of  the  whide  nimil>er  p^ikod,  nrcording 
to  the  returns,  we  place  the  falling  off  in  weight  at  7 
I>er  cent.,  which  is  slightly  less  than  the  nlmve  tignrus 
indiente.  .\ilding  this  to  the  falling  off  in  niiml>er,  the 
total  dcticicncy  is  swelle<l  to  HI  per  cent.,  as  coni|iared 
with  the  iiusiness  of  the  sea.son  of  IK.'i.i  f>fi. 

Tli«  orop,  then,  us  conipsred  witli  a  few  previous 
sea-sons,  stands  as  follows:     Seo  I'oitK  Tu.vdk. 

(M  per  cent  lew  llian  tlist  of. lsVk-0 

«;      " IMM-A 

Xli,; Is-Vi-I 

4J IS.M  » 

The  following  figures  show  the  uvcrag:<  weight  of 
tile  hogs  iMcliud  in  Cincinnati  during  lt<0(>-57  as  com- 
INiruil  Willi  l«ht : 

PoandB. 

ISIU-O  avrratro  weight  804 

1SS6-7      "  "     «85i 

The  following  talde  shows  the  wh(de  nuinlier  of 
hogs  (tackeil  in  Cincinnati  each  se4U<on  since  iKt.'), 
being  21  years: 


Y..r...  No 

iNiH S-VWO 

m»4 IW.OOO 

I"*.'. iw.mio 

1S« 1*1.0(10 

1887 108,000 

is.'W i-i,iioo 

1«» 190.000 

IM" »,U00 

l»41 100,000 

l.*4-.' iVIJ.OtS) 

lH4)t i.M.ono 

1»44 1!40.I»IO 

1SI3 1»«,II00 


T«u«.  No. 

1M« .>ioa,000 

1847 aVI.IKK) 

1«M8 4T,Vn00 

]M» 410.000 

ISfiO 898,1100 

ISSI Sai.OIHt 

isae sM.odo 

18&S 861,000 

lt4M 4:21,000 

Klfl :<,V..7'*8 

19M 4u'..«lMI 

1807 844.M1 


Hogshead,  a  meojura  of  capacity,  containing 
!>2\  gallons.  A  hogxhrati  is  equal  to  ^  a  I>il>e.  See 
WkICIIITS  .\i(I>  MK.lSfKF.S. 

Holidays  are  understood  to  Ih>  those  days,  exclu- 
sive of  .Sun  lays,  on  wliich  no  regular  public  biiHinoss 
is  transacted  at  |iarticuiar  public  offices.  They  are 
either  ti.\cil  or  variable,  lianlis  ami  pnblic  o<ficcs 
are  only  closed  on  lixml  holidays.  In  Knglaml,  the 
holidays  oliserveil  generally  are,  (ioo^i  Friday,  <iuecn's 
ltirth-<lay.  Coronaliitn  Kay  (June  '.'N»,  Prince  of  Wales' 
liirth-<Uy  I  Novemlicr  IM,  Christmas.  In  the  riiit<Ml 
.States,  liie  holidays  are.  Fourth  of  .Inly,  Thanksgiving 
I)ay  (Xovenitier).  Chri»tiiiaii.  At  New  York  and  some 
oilier  cities  New  Years'  day  is  also  observed,  aud  at 
New  Orleans,  .lanimrv  Htli. 

Hogue,  or  Hagiie,  Cape  de  la,  a  iwdd  headland 
of  France,  forming  tlie  n'irtli-we>t  extremity  of  the 
I)e|>artinent  of  Mam  he.  K!  miles  north  by  west  of 
CherUiurg.  Otf  this  |Hiint  the  coniliined  F.nglish  and 
Dutch  fle«U  defeated  the  Frvnch  t2i\  May,  lli<J2. 


Hold  (Snx.  hmldnn),  the  inside  of  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  It  is  divided  into  coin|iartments  by  bulk- 
heads across ;  and  contains  the  ballast,  water,  coal  and 
woo<l,  provisions,  and  ^uri^ti. 

Holland  is  n  Kuropeun  kinirdom,  formed  in  part 
of  islands,  but  chieliy  of  that  part  of  the  Continent 
where  the  mouths  of  tlio  Khine  arc  divided  into  suveral 
branches  before  it  enters  the  (ierman  Ocean.  This 
district  is  f.aid  to  iiavo  owed  the  ancient  name  of  Ibi- 
tavia,  liy  which  it  was  known  to  the  Komans,  to  one 
Buto ;  but  at  what  (M-riwl  he  Hourialied  is  unknown  ■ 
and  tile  name  is  now  scarcel)-  used  excepting  aniimg 
the  poets  of  the  district.  Hy  accounts  collected  Ironi 
the  works  of  Cn-siir  ami  Tacitus,  wo  learn  that  the  nii. 
cicnt  trilies  who  inhabited  this  portion  of  l':urope  bml 
l)ecn  ablo  to  maintain  their  inilependenco  in  spite  of 
the  uttenipts  made  to  subdue  them  by  the  I'eutones 
the  Cimbri.  and  other  nations,  who  had  conquered  tlia 
rest  of  what  was  then  called  Gaul.  The  llataviaiis 
says  the  last  of  these  historians,  excelled  ail  the  other 
people  on  the  Kliino  in  military  spirit.  When  sub- 
dued  by  tlie  Komans,  they  paid  their  tribiUo  in  snl- 
diers  ;  and  fnun  them  was  formed  a  cavalrv,  which 
com|Hi.iod  the  most  etUcicnt  jiart  of  tlie  Koinaii  armies 
They  astoiiislied  the  Durians  by  the  dextcritv  and 
bravery  with  wliicli,  completely  armed,  they  swam 
their  horser.  across  the  Danalie  to  attack  those  people  • 
and  for  a  long  period  they  formed  the  gimnl  of  the 
Konum  emperors.  A  Unly  of  llatavians  sccompaiiied 
.\gricola  on  his  cx|iedition  into  llritain,  and  were  of 
great  assistanee  in  securing  his  conquests  in  tlio 
island. 

^Villiara  II.  dying  in  IfHO,  was  succeeded  by  the 
present  Kivereign.  Wiilium  III.,  bom  I'.ith  Febriiarv 
1H17.  lie  was  married  on  the  IXth  .lune,  tn;t!i,  to  the 
I'rincess  .Sophia  Frederiker  Mathilda  of  Wnrtenibcrg. 
They  have  two  sons,  William  Nicolas,  prince  of 
( Irange,  iKini  4lh  Scpteinlier,  1840,  and  William  Alex, 
ander,  born  '2Mi  August,  1H,')1, 

The  kingdinn  of  the  Netherlands  comprises  the  ter- 
ritory of  tho  ancient  republic  of  tho  .Seven  I'nitcil 
Provinces,  with  some  jMirtions  of  Mmburg.  It  iloes 
not  include  that  |Kirtion  of  Luxemburg  wliich  the  King 
of  the  Netlierlands  [sissesses.  with  the  title  of  (irand 
Knke,  as  a  part  of  tho  (ierman  Confederation.  It  Is 
.situated  U'twcen  N.  lat.  00-'  41'  and  o.'l'^  .H',  nnd  K. 
long.  11^  :tO'  and  7-^  10'.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  bv 
(iernmny.  from  whidi  it  is  not  Bepar«t<'d  bv  anv 
natural  iiarricrs,  on  tlie  north  and  west  by  the  lierman 
Ocean  or  North  .Sea.  and  on  the  south  by  Uelgiuiii. 

The  greater  part  of  tl.is  country  has  been  fi)rined 
of  mud  ile|Hisited  by  rivers  in  the  same  manner  .is  the 
Kgyptian  Delta  is  formed  by  the  Nile.  Hy  traeinif 
I  lie  course  of  these  rivers  we  obtain  an  idea  i.t'  its 
coiifonnalion.  The  Khine  enters  Holland  at  I.dnth.a 
little  lielow  Kmmerich.  where  it  is  '2:Mt  feet  l>ro;iil ; 
and  then  diviiles  into  two  branches,  the  snutberu  re. 
ceiving  the  name  of  the  Waal.  At  Westervis.rt.  the 
northern  branch  is  again  divided,  and  there  its  right 
arm  is  called  the  New  Ycsel.  Then  the  left  branch, 
taking  u  westerly  direction,  is  again  separated  at  Wvk 
into  two,  and  the  left  branch  is  called  the  l^'k.  1  he 
riglit  branch  Hows  on  to  I'treilit.  and  being  there 
•liviileii  for  the  fmirtli  time,  receives  for  its  right  arm 
the  nanw  of  Vccht :  while  the  left,  which  still  retains 
the  name  of  Old  Khine,  taking  a  westerly  direction  liy 
Wuerden  and  Irf-yden.  tinaliy  makes  its  way  at  Kai- 
wyk  to  tlio  North  .Sea. 

The  .Meuse  enters  the  .Netherlands'  territory  above 
Kysden  in  l.imbiirg,  and  tlnwing  northwani,  unites 
with  the  Waal,  near  l-oevestein  ;  tlien  diviiies  near 
Dort,  forming  tlie  island  Ysselniondc.  I  lie  ri^'ht 
branch  at  Krini|ier  is  joineii  by  the  l^-k,  then  tlowliii; 
westwani  by  Kotterdam.  diviiies  near  Flariiiiigen  into 
two  branches,  and  so  forms  the  island  Kosenlmrg. 
These  branches  uniting  near  llrielle,  reach  the  sea  ut 
Uoitvoum. 
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Tho  Scheldt  tonchco  tlie  kingdom  of  the  N^ther- 
IdhiIh  ut  Furt-Kiith,  where  it  diviilen,  fi)rinin)(  the 
iiiliiiiiU  (if  (>outh  Hiid  North  l)e\  jiund,  und  Walchoren. 
The  ii'ft  branch  reaehen  tha.Heu  at  VlisHinxon,  The 
rifjht  brunch  flows  northwunl  between  /eeland  and 
North  Ilrubant ;  dividing  near  I}erKen-o|>-/iiom,  it  forinH 
the  island  Tliolen,  and  the  left  arm  reachcH  the  Hea 
nortli  (if  Walclieren.  Tlio  right  branch  etill  iio|iarating 
Niirtli  llraliant  from  /eeland,  dividea  into  nuineioiis 
rliuniiels,  by  which  it»  waters,  niinKlrd  witli  those  of 
the  left  lirancli  of  the  Meuse,  form  numerous  islands, 
and  liniiliy  reach  the  sea. 

To  ostrtlilish  a  firm  footing;  amid  so  many  riv-irs,  the 
iiiliubilants  have  kept  them  as  far  as  possilile  within 
prciicrilicd  idianncls  by  embankments,  ami  have  formed 
numerous  canals  to  receive  tlie  HU|ierliuous  waters,  oiul 
to  serve  as  means  of  internal  cummunicatiou.  The 
country  i^;  tlius  a  net-work  of  rivers  and  canals  from 
the  diH'  end  to  tlie  otiier.  'I  ho  system  of  drainage,  of 
whitt  would  otherwise  have  lieen  un  ininicnse  mud- 
liiiuk,  well  deserves  to  bo  rankinl  among  the  wonders 
of  the  world.  Tlie  land  tliiis  res(>iie(l  from  tlio  rivers 
\i  nowhere  much  elevated  above  tlie  sea,  and  in  many 
places  is  even  lielow  the  sea-h^vel,  so  us  tit  require  still 
more  wonderful  defenses  against  tlio  ocean.  These 
defenses  are  in  part  supplied  liy  tho  operation  of  na- 
ture, easting  up  sand-hills  along  great  part  of  the 
coast ;  but  where  these  have  not  been  formed,  their 
place  is  supplied  by  dykes  of  vast  extent,  built  in  tlio 
course  of  ages,  partly  of  huge  blocks  of  granite  brought 
from  Norway,  and  partly  of  bundles  formed  of  young 
trees,  reared  expressly  for  the  pur|K>sc.  These  dykes 
stretch  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  coast,  and  with 
those  which  line  the  rivers  and  canals,  and  with  tho 
rcipiisite  sluices,  drawbridges,  and  hydraulic  works  of 
everv  kind,  are  estimated  to  have  cost  not  less  than 
i';KHi,(K)0,000  sterling.  They  form  in  so  small  a  coun- 
try a  most  astonishing  monument  of  human  industry. 
Yet  they  aru  not  greater  than  the  situation  re(|uire8. 
They  are  barely  sulHcient  to  preserve  the  country  from 
tho  ddiiiiniou  of  tho  waters.  The  motto  on  tho  arms 
of  one  of  tho  provinces,  "  Lnctor-et-Kmergo,"  still  de- 
scribes the  struggles  of  the  invincible  lloUanderH,  re- 
quisite lor  maintaining  the  ground  they  stand  U|)im. 
A  destructive  inundation  occurred  so  lately  as  March, 
l»,'i5.  The  rivers,  augmented  by  the  snows  of  winter, 
burst  through  the  dykes  in  several  provinces,  A  fourth 
part  of  (leiderland  was  submerged.  The  whole  prov- 
ince of  South  Holland  was  in  tho  most  imminent  dan- 
ger. The  embankment  of  the  Uhine  having  burst  in 
live  places  in  (iolderland,  admitted  the  IIoihI,  where  it 
had  not  extended  during  luU  years.  In  Utrecht  and 
North  Itrabaut,  the  people  of  many  communes  had  to 
uliaudon  their  pru|ierty  to  the  waters,  and  sought  refuge 
fur  themselves  on  tho  roofs  of  houses  und  on  trees. 
The  neighborhood  of  Zutphen  was  very  speedily  con- 
verted into  a  vast  lake,  aud  the  villagers  hastily  be- 
taking themselves  to  boats  and  rafts,  reached  witli  the 
greatest  dillicuity  tho  ramparts  of  tho  city.  Tho  (lood 
which  happily  sulisidcj  alter  some  days,  exhibited, 
while  it  continued,  the  promptitude  and  energy  with 
which  the  llollainlers  have  always  contended  against 
tho  peculiar  dilliculties  of  their  situation.  Tlio  king 
immediately  trpaired  in  person  to  tho  scene  of  danger, 
uud  took  his  station  in  the  centre  of  the  inundated 
country,  directing  all  the  o|)crations,  and  giving  every 
possible  assistance.  A  collection  ordered  by  tho  king 
for  the  silllerers  produced  .t'll,titi7,  and  private  collec- 
tions reached  an  eipiul  aniouiit.  This  sum  was  iiiiino- 
(liately  ditiributed  among  the  distressed  families,  whose 
haliitations  and  lands  liad  been  laid  waste.  To  drain 
olf  the  remainder  of  the  tlooil,  to  rebuild  tlio  dykes,  to 
rejiair  tho  Khiiie  railway,  a  (HUisideraide  part  of  which 
liud  disap|)eared,  could  not  lie  so  qui('kly  done,  but  uU 
this  the  lutriotisin  of  tho  liollandera  has  completely 
accomplished. 
The  llieabosch,  in  thu  noighhorhuoU  of  Dort,  was 


formed  in  1491,  burying  72  village*  under  water,  and 
drowning  100,0fX)  persons.  Of  those  villages,  H-l  have 
been  reliuilt,  us  tlie  progress  of  drainage  [lermitted, 
Tho  Dutch  method  of  draining  is  highly  ingenious.  A 
marsh  or  lake  is  ■nclosed  witli  a  dyke  to  prevent  any 
water  from  flowing  into  it.  Wind-mills  are  then 
erected  on  the  edge  of  the  dyke,  each  of  which  works 
an  Archimedean  screw,  und  tho  water  thus  raised  Is 
discharged  into  a  canal,  which  convey  it  to  the  sea, 
Tho  l.a'.ie  of  Haarlem  was  the  most  celebrated  of  those 
occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  rivers  ;  and  its  drain- 
age by  the  application  of  steam  is  a  great  improvement 
on  the  old  method  of  draining  by  wind-mills.  8eo 
Haarlem,  Km-y.  Unit,  llesides  these  inundations 
from  the  rivers,  Holland  bus  experienced  many  others 
from  the  sea,  which  have  left  large  tracts  of  country 
sulimerged,  of  which  the  Dollart  and  the  Zuyder-Zee 
are  the  most  extensive. 

The  Dollart  between  Groningen  and  East  Friesland 
originated  in  1277,  a.'id  was  greatly  extended  in  the 
three  following  years.  One  town,  ilo  villages,  and 
several  hamlets  were  overwhelmed.  It  has  from  time 
to  time  been  much  reduced  by  drainage.  The  Zuyder- 
Zeo  was  formerly  only  a  lake,  known  by  the  name  of 
I'Tevo,  communicating  by  two  channels  with  the  North 
tSeu.  Subso(iuently  the  sea  covered  the  lowlands,  and 
the  channels  of  cuinmunication  were  multiplied.  Now 
the  expanse  of  water  is  80  miles  long,  ond  from  20  to 
40  miles  broad.  Proposals  for  its  drainage  have  been 
made  to  the  government,  und  are  under  serious  con- 
sideration. As  means  of  communication  lietween  Am- 
sterdam and  the  North  Sea,  tho  Zuyder-Zee  has  long 
been  unsatisfactory,  on  account  of  the  Pumpus  bunk 
and  numerous  shallows.  Sometimes,  in  conseiiuenco 
of  long-continued  northerly  und  easterly  winds,  its  bed 
is  almost  dn,',  and  vessels  are  everywhere  lying  on  the 
sands.  A  substitute  has  accordingly  been  provided  for 
it  in  the  great  North  Holland  Canal,  one  of  tho  most  stu- 
pendous works  of  the  kind  in  existence.  It  waa  begun 
in  IHl'J,  and  finished  in  182.5,  at  a  cost  of  about  £1,(>UU,- 
000  sterling.  It  is  about  50  English  miles  in  length. 
Its  breadth,  at  the  surface,  is  124-J-  English  feet,  at  the 
bottom  00.  The  depth  is  20  feet  9  inches.  Its  level  is 
that  of  tho  high  tides  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  receives 
its  supply  of  water. 

Wliilo  tho  country  possesses  abundant  means  of 
communication  by  rivers  and  canals,  it  also  has  excel- 
lent rouds.  Tho  highv/ays  In  the  central  provinces 
i;ro  among  the  best  in  Europe,  They  run  for  miles  in 
a  straight  line  along  the  summits  of  thu  dykes,  and 
are  thus  at  once  dry  aud  elevated,  commanding  exten- 
sive views.  Between  the  large  cities  they  are  broad, 
and  usually  paved  with  a  kind  of  small  hurd  bricks, 
called  kliidiri,  mudo  of  sand,  mixed  with  tho  clayey 
mud  obtained  in  ^'loaning  tho  canals.  They  uro  fitted 
so  exactly  to  each  other  when  laid  down  that,  scarcely 
a  crevice  is  to  be  seen;  and  being  well  covered  with 
sea-sand,  they  sustain  little  injury  from  carriages, 
liailways  have  also  been  made,  or  are  in  progress  in 
all  directions.  Those  between  Itotterdam  and  Amster- 
dam, and  between  thu  latter  city  and  Amheini,  have 
iieeii  in  ojicration  for  several  years.  liottcrdam  is  also 
in  communication  by  railway  with  Utrecht  via  '-ouda, 
and  with  Antwerp.  There  is  -^  branch  between  Ant- 
werp and  llrelii.  Maestricht.  in  Limburg,  is  also  in 
coiuuiuiiicutiou  with  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  general  as|icct  of  this  country  is  different  from 
that  of  any  other  in  Euru]ie.  Tho  roads  and  canals 
are  usually  lined  with  willows  and  other  trees,  which 
at)'iii'd  un  ugreuablo  shade  and  relievo  the  uniformity 
id'  tho  landscafie.  Innumcrablo  villas  are  seen  deco- 
rated with  the  utmost  nicety  of  art.  Spires,  church 
towers,  villages  udmirable  for  neatness  und  cleanli- 
ness, large  and  woll-built  cities,  rapidly  succeeding 
one  another;  meadows  in  vernal  green,  varied  by 
sheets  of  water,  cuttlu  in  large  herds,  barges  towed  by 
horses,  or  spreading  a  tuiU  tu  cutch  a  favoring  breeze— 
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»vi<rv  thlii;j  mil  rvrry  plurti  in  the  liiKhe«t  orilor  iind  I  In  aliiiiiilanco,  nnd  in  roniu'i-t  of  wtilili  It  lm«  no  p«r- 
IwrlVi'tidii ;  Hiii'h  Mrntlie  niKlit"  wlili'li  lliillniiil  HU|i|>lli<N  |  ullol  in  any  ntliur  |uirt  of  tli(<  worlil. 

TU«  MT*Tii>Tir«  or  lliii.i.Asn  m  auckrtaimio  nT  TUB  CiiNmt,  HIit  I>rrr>iiiBi,_  i>,,ii( 


TlIK  fol.l.owlMl  TaBLI  IllTI 
l*ri<*liw«i. 


North  llralMUit. 

Ovlil.'rlmol 

Piiiilh  llolliinil  . 
North  liolluiii).. 

Zt'tflaiift 

ITtriTht 

Frli'nlsnil 

tJvcrvHst'l 

Uroiilnjcni 

l>mithi' 

LImbiirii 

Total 


»SI,4iM 
»9I,4(M 
M4,TM 
l(n,07A 
1W,824 
SW.fKW 
WT,«K« 
1U7,III1 

211.401 


8,miT 
i.Tna 

LIOH 

'j,:h4 

IJUt'J 

l.tiio 

AoB 

1,«0() 


Aa'M  nf  rNllI' 
vaud  liiml. 


T»4,Hn 

«'M,4An 
4i<l.4ll 

•iTl.fWT 
flJW.llM 
(.'to.ll'.'i 
444.147 
VI'i.lMO 


Arri'h  I'f  ru«U« 
■ml  WNlor*. 


^I.A7!I 


WIH.4IH 


l»7,»iJ» 
M.VSS 

ti.min 
ai,4iu 

WI,'J-Ct 

A.'ili) 

4.!Mll 

47(1,«» 


AerM  of  uiMtil 
llnoil  lull. 

~4M,(if«~ 

4(I»,T1B 

Ht,»M 

W6,IWII 

4JI,D68 

4S,»»S 

ln8,i{4M 

«7l»,4M» 

1IMI,U)V 

4.17,120 

IS'i.HM 

"■J,Hl)l,»4ft 


rv,    .(I,, 
flll.'llt. 


TiflS,iH« 
i.s.Mi.iisn 

7ftO,071 

4II»,4!4() 

»4ft.ll4 

m7,)t4» 
s:m,4A«) 
ft7H,2(l.'. 

MA.mMI 
N,()M,172 


1M.«I,,I. 

*i-.>ti 

4-S-i 
Dill 

7>a 

7t.-4 

y-tii 

A'74 
IMi 

•i-m 

81s 


Th<>  rolonlfx  In  Aula— .lava,  Ainboyna.  Banil»,Tc'r- 
nato.  MaraMnr.  witb  Krlllrini'tit!!  In  Hiiiiiaira 
and  llonuMi,  aluo  Di'slnia  In  <l*pan,  aru  i>latuil  to 


have  a  |K>|>iilallnnof. 


Tho  rolonloK  In  Anx-rlra — Surinam  ami  llic  Inlamlit 
of  (.'urni.'oaanil  HI.  Kuntalhlua 

Tho  coloiili »  In  Aft-lca— KInilna,  on  the  coint  of 
OuUua 


I«,47^1l)7 
1KI,\->1 
InO.IKK) 


ToUl Hl,66H,71>t 

I'upulatlon  of  Holland a.^iHI.J.'tt 

ToUl  fubjorla  of  tho  KUik  of  Ncthcrlanda. .  I9,h7l,9.VI 

Th)>  )i<)|iiiliitiiin  lia.s  inrreoaed  by  60  per  cent,  in  67 
yrars  at  thr  Adlowing  rate*  : 

V«ar«.  r<>)>iilat'on. 

171W— lsl.% lM,4i2,  orannuallv,    S.TtW 

ls|&— ISM) HM),H!I1            ••       ■     i\!\.'A 

!«*►— I-^I Vat^V.'."!            •'            W,tl'ia 

1S4«— InM» ls7,'iS7            "             l\7«-l 

ITWJ— ISM l,lol,S<W            "             IK.if.'i 

The  nuinlwr  of  the  inhuliiUintii  of  X7  litiei  in  1H.');1 
waa  l,ltW,5.'.!»,  and  of  tho  country  2,0;i'.t,fi7:i.  Thf  iH>p- 
nlatiiin  of  the  principal  citira  at  the  Kiunt-  period  wu^ 
the  following; : 


cm™.  p,.!.. 

AmMtTilani MT.ian 


I'lUn.  iw. 

Ilaarl.'m 27,77n 


Mai'ilrlrht 'JMHa 

!.<  nwarih'ii   24.401 

Nlioi'iiii.-n 22.i»l» 

Dort Sl.'.HCi 

Ilols-lv-iluo 21,s62 


KotltTdani. I)ii.s!t.s 

Tho  HaKUe 7.\27A 

I'trifhI. iyi.7ll) 

Lujrdpu ST.lOfl 

Uronlnmo .t!>.i\!« 

Climiilr. — In  n-siM'c'f  of  rliniutp,  Holland  laUini  nndiT 
many di^ailvaiila^i'a.  In  winter  it  ia  ninrh  colilerthan 
Kn^jlaud.  and  tlip  watin  are  fn'i|iiently  fro/.eii  for  three 
mnnths.  Kven  the  /uyder-/ee  ia  nonietimea  fro/.en 
over.  The  teni|iemtnrf>  lia.<  liecn  sometimes  as  low  as 
'J3°  lielow  zero  of  Fahr.,  and  fonietiines  hh  UitfU  a* 
lt>2°.  In  sununer.  eold  nl){ht»  oft*ii  Kiiceeed  to  ihiyi 
of  intense  he.it.  I'he  elliiialo  i^ener.illy  is  varialde. 
The  Btiiio''phi're,  r«|i«-i'iaily  in  the  western  province", 
i«  luadeil  with  inoi-.tiire,  nnd  there  ii|;iies,  dropsies, 
pleurisies,  and  rlieiiinalisnis.  ari-  freipient.  tielder- 
land  is  the  hciiltliieit  province,  lint  nil  the  eastern  side 
of  the  country  Is  ciiin|>amlively  saliibrinus.  Midland 
la  frequently  siitijeit  to  viident  ({ales  of  wind,  which, 
when  they  Idow  fmni  the  west  or  north-west,  are  apt 
to  cause  inundations  of  the  sea. 

.■I_9riri(//«i>.  This  rvinarkalde  country  lart»ely  tv- 
wanis  the  skill  and  lalsir  of  the  nuricnlturist.  The 
aoutli  anil  centnil  pniviines  an"  the  nio-t  fertile.  As 
has  lio«'n  shown  nUive  in  one  of  the  tallies,  there  are 
Mill  e.\ten<ive  tracts  of  nni'ulllvateil  land.  altlioU|rh 
much  has  been  reclaimed  of  Intv  vcars.  The  farina  in 
the  best  parts  of  /eelaiid  vary  in  extent  fniin  l*Hi  to 
%Ul  acrea  each.  In  South  Holland  the  pro|>irtion  nf 
pasture  to  arable  land  is  alsiut  J  to  I.  In  I'rieslan.l 
the  i|iiantity  of  pasture  is  more  than  einhi  times  that 
<>f  arable  Innd.  In  (ielderland  there  an-  lar^fi-  planta- 
tions of  apple,  |iear.  nnd  cherry-trees.  Tulips  and  hy- 
acinth:- are  extensively  cultivated  in  the  iiei),'h|p(.rhoi>il 


cnnsiderable  i|uuntitie«  of  tnbaccii.     The  fidlowiiii;  arc 
the  (tatiatica  uf  the  harveat  of  IH.'):! : 


Wheat 

Rye 

llarley  

Oata 

liuckwheat     

Cabbage  seedl. 

Teas 

Heans. 

t'arrota 

t'lax 

Tobacpii 

{5>>lllial.,a  Ui,,! 
In»fr»i. 

177.U«6 
44>i,«48 
1(M.»1« 
Sll.llf) 
l.'k7,48» 

tUWii 

IM.44M 

81«,074 

»,61T 
Bi,A7« 

8,flH8 


In 


l'r,.4,„ 

1'l«"  .-. 

I       il2lt,2il7 

I      H-«;i,()))6 

4.V.,Mm 

47».ii.'* 
lli''.l,M 
7s.7mi 
MO.lwi 
2,«04,».VI 


The  rearing  of  live  stock,  however,  and  dairv  Ims- 
Imiidry,  are  iimcli  more  important  sources  of  national 
wealth  than  tilhif^e.  'Hie  lean  cattle  liriiii(;|it  fMm 
Denmark  and  (iermany  fatten  with  ({rent  rapiilitv  in 
tho  Dutch  ix>l(lrr».  l>iirf;e  herils  of  beautilid  chhs 
yield  (;reat  abundance  of  the  richest  milk.  IIuiiit 
and  cheese  of  the  best  qiiality  are  larely  ex|Hirtcd,  ami 
brinj;  (;reat  wealth  to  the  peasantry.  The  Dutch  hiir<cs 
are  KiMid.  and  well  adapted  for  ilrau^ht ;  the  be.«t  arc 
those  of  Krieslanil.  The  breeds  uf  sheep,  nowever  arc 
not  particularly  kihsI. 

Tlie  statistics  of  IH.W.  December  III,  give  the  rolKiw- 
in^  numbers  for  the  whole  kin(;doni : 

Horses 2S<l,n(«  !]     Sheep H'iliiltil 

lloriicil  rattle.   1,2*),«74    I     «»lne aiM.lUK) 

In  North  and  South  Ilollund.  (ironiii;;eii,  anil 
rtrecht,  there  are  made  I  I0,IHH»,0IH)  lbs.  of  cheese  an- 
nually, the  homo  consumption  of  which  does  nut  ex- 
ceed line  twentieth.  This  lar^o  ipiantity  at  its  avcra'e 
)>rice  produces  A'1,NIMI,I)00  sterliii)^  annually.  Tin. 
value  of  the  butter  is  uUiut  fi,(Kill,0(H)  ktcrlin^  niuro, 
of  which  their  own  cunsuinptiou  amounts  to  one 
tenth. 

Kutter  and  cheese  li^ure  anmuK  the  irreat  articles  of 
the  industry  and  tho  commerce  of  Uollaiiil.  It  appears 
from  one  of  the  piiblisheil  tables,  that  from  IMI.!  to 
IH,')!)  tho  ex|)ort  of  butter  has  constantiv  inireascd  mi 
as  to  have  been  quadrupled  in  half  u  renturv.  I'nini 
:M;I7  tons  in  1H():i  it  arrived  at  ll.ii:<l  tons  in  I»,').'. 
The  ex|sirt  of  idieesc  was  ".iMit  tons  at  the  lie);iniiin" 
of  the  century.  In  1K.V2  it  was  l!i,  Mti  toni.  For 
1H.')4.  instead  of  n  general  htiitement  suih  as  the  almve, 
we  have  fmind  indications  re(;ardin(;  jiarticular  mni- 
niiHtities.  the  trade  in  which  was  very  active.  The 
inifiortntion  of  raw  su^ar  in  Ix.VI  was  lli«,;>lt;  tnn.s. 
a({ainst  lOi.lol  in  ln5.(.  The  exjsirt  of  raw  »uj;,ir  rll^p 
til  i'i.'i,,'i.'tt)  tons.  Iieinjf  4-li()  tons  more  than  in  l.sj:i. 
The  ini|Mirtation  of  cotl'ee  from  .lava,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  less  in  IK.'>t  than  that  of  IMj.'l  and  Is.Vi.  In  ls;VJ 
it  was  l,ll7:i.M:lN  bat?s;  for  h:|.);I,  !i;t>i  r.sii  lia>;s :  and  for 
I>i.'i4,  only  '.f.'X,'J,;0  bajja.  The  trade  in  indi){o,  how- 
ever,   was  pni|{ressiu)(.      The  imports  in    IH.VI  were 


of  Ilnarlem  in  lields  of  several  acr.-'s  each.      I'ulse  and  I  11,1:10  chests,   Hftn'imt  Id.'.'OO  in  l**.'!:),  XWi)  in  1S.V.>. 
garden    vejjetaldes    are   everywhcn-    raised    in    ureal  |  and  fi.")<IO  in  1M61.     The  im|>ortation  of  cochineal  wan 


abundance,  also  woad  and  madder.  Flax  is  lur^rely 
rultivat4>d  in  the  wiuth.  and  es|N-cially  in  the  nei^h- 
iMirbiKid  of  Dort.      I'trecht  and  (jelilerland  produce 


equally  increusin);:  ifiHo  chests  in  IM.OI  against  M's  in 
Ix.'il.  Tobuci-o  held  alio  a  principal  place  in  the  irn- 
IKjrta  of  18M.     There  were  received  1U,550  barrd.s 


IMO., 
1^1., 

1S52.. 


was  I.i.COO  to 

Till)  ves.scl 

lsj3 : 


Tjuhn 
Inl<alla.st.. 


ITOL 


911 


noL 


from  MdrvlniKl,  iinil  ^M^n  ttnm  VItkIiiU.  Tin  tnm 
n«nrA  fiimi«hml  18'i,8fi4  lilockn.  The  traile  in  wool 
rcvivrrl,  and  thnt  In  cotton  annnmed  ronnldiirahle  im- 
|Hirtnni-«.  Th«  tmdn  In  Hiix  w«ii  Ifltl  tons  in  IHM. 
Ill  |HM)  it  hnd  not  ronchml  3-14  torn.  Tliui  it  hnd  been 
,|ii;iilriii)l»d  In  five  years. 

Thi»  (ircoimt  of  exports  U  not,  for  th«  «nm«  period, 
III)  fiivornhle.  H  (flve«,  lnde«(<1,  the  tlr»t  notice  of  dl- 
riH't  trade  with  Aiistrnlis ;  lint  the  result  of  tiiis  new 
cntcrprine  wns  not  enooiiranlntf.  Holland  exiKirted 
it-i  surii'ultnriil  prodnro,  however,  In  fcreat  qiinntity. 
In  li*M,  ">«  export  of  hntter  wiis  H,244  tons  nKninst 
i:l,'-'<II  i»  "">•'.  Thiit  of  cheese  w»n  nnnrly  2ft,r)l(>, 
iK'InR  !»t<2  moro  thnn  in  IHftS,  Thnt  of  cattle,  77,1»H 
head  of  oxen.  In  18ft!)  there  were  S8,074  oxen  and 
204.14**  sheep. 

Shipping, — The  fullowInK  aivonnt  (■  given  of  the 
shipuing : 


Cl«w«i  l««r*nl. 


IS&l.. 

1S.V.>.. 


Shlpa. 

«,MI 

MttO 

T.4.ir 


i,ue».«7t 

1,1110,140 
1,'."49,T'2S 
l.lM.'iOT 


Olcsrsd  i.utward. 

7,0Al 
7,17T 
7,7ia 
7,(MW 


The  Xetherliinds'  and  foreign  BhijM  were,  18ft8,  in  the 
fo""winB  proportion : 


KUfik 


nsAfftl  Inwurit. 


CItsrM  tintWMnl. 


Phl|m.       Ti>n«.  Rhtpii.    Tini«, 

Ni'therlands... per  cent     4»i        444  47t       4)1 

i\m\[t.n "  fiUt        t&i  tAk        57 

To  liiivo  a  full  view  of  the  trude  of  ilulUiid,  wo 
niunt  not  only  learn  its  statu  aa  curried  ou  by  aea,  but 
also  by  the  riven,  which  carry  a  f^reat  antouut  uf  it. 
Tables  have  been  puliliahed  uf  tlio  meruliaudise  which 
arrived,  and  was  forwarded  by  way  of  the  Ubiue,  in 
IKJI.  There  waa  an  increase  above  18u3  of  T'JtiU  toua 
fruni  Auihtiirdani  to  places  on  the  lihine,  and  uf  l'l,'ii>i 
t(in.4  rrum  the  Khine  to  that  city.  Oufl'ee,  rice,  and  the 
oleuKinuun  graina  are  foremost  in  tbia  proKreasive  in- 
rreiixe.  The  ex|K>rt  of  rice  to  (iemiany  haa  bad  a  re- 
marlvnblo  increaae.  In  1x42 -'^^i  it  waa  only  8liU(i  ijuart- 
era  |ier  annum.  In  lt<6ll  it  wa:*  4ri,4&U.  'i'lie  quuntity 
uf  );rain  sent  from  Atnstcrdunt  to  the  Uhiuu  in  1M34 
wii»  l.'>,('i(HI  tons. 

Tlin  ves.iela  engaged  in  the  river  navigation  wore  in 
1853: 

CIvarvtl  iDWArtl.  Clvarrd  nulwitrtl. 


VcftMU. 

Ijwlin    ...  l.%97» 
Iiil.,illa.it..    2,!il8 


Tonna^*. 

1,131,74S 

US,ftSO 


Vm««U.  TontiaK**. 
9,R4t  7'i7,l".'i 
S.IIT       M1.".>7."i 


witli  Mi  wdod-rafts,  measuring  24,;t'rH  cubic  oils. 

The  proportion  of  these  belonging  to  the  Nether- 
lands was : 

Of  luclin  Te»!>cls  «.'<79       TonnaRO  «n,.%7S  Inwanl 
4,«1.'5  "         87«,009  outward. 

TliP  remainder  lielong»>d  princlpttlly  to  Helgiimi  and 
rriin.ii.i.nnd,  in  smaller  proportions,  to  Hanover,  Itaden, 
Nassau.  Hesse,  Havana,  Krankfort,  ami  Wurteniberg. 

On  the  .'list  December,  ^xb^^,  the  merchant  fleet  of 
llcillaiid  counted  in  all  2(W7  vessels  =  2:«l,fini  lasts 
tmnlen.  There  were  142  frigates  --  5fi.142  lasts  ;  ii;i4 
ti.irl4s  =  It.t.lHIl  lasts ;  Cfi  brigs  i^  K4.Htt  lasts ;  HWschmm- 
ers  —  i:i,  1!1<>  lasts  ;  7R't  kolTs  =  4fi,4Ho  lasts ;  2'M  tjalks 
r:=7259  lasts.  The  numlier  of  steamers  belonging  to 
the  Netlierlftnds  i.i  18117  was  only  :tO  with  !M  engines 
of '.'2<si  hnrse-power.  In  lHfi;(  thi'ro  were  HM)  steamers, 
nith  IIM  engines  of  (>!)11  horse-power,  not  including 
tliiw  of  the  royal  navy.  It  is  stated  in  the  tables 
thnt,  lndi-|>endently  of  the  Netherlands'  trade,  there 
wore  employed  during  18,'>3  in  the  carrying  trade  be- 
tween foreign  parts,  Netherlands'  ships  which  made  no 
1p»s  than  22(!fi  voyages,  with  2(I7,2I»-1  lusts  of  lading. 
The  Dutch  consuls  at  foreign  ports  furnished  the  data 
of  this  enumeration,  which  was  made  in  IHolt  for  the 
fir4  time.  In  C(mnection  with  the  great  emigration  to 
the  gcild-lielils  of  Australia,  more  than  .SO  Dutch  ships 
were  freighted  in  different  Hritlsh  ports  for  that  dis- 
tant country  during  the  first  six  months  of  ]H,"i4. 

To  these  details,  gathered  from  the  statistical  publi- 
Q<JQ 


entlona  of  th*  Dutch  government,  by  which  It  baa  lieen 
attempted  to  oor,vey  an  idea  of  the  present  state  of  the 
trade  of  llullaud,  we  wiU  unly  add  una  roiuurk,  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  old  (jiat  India  C'uinpauy's 
monoiMdy  ul>ovn  nientioaed,  tha  cummervlal  |H>licy  of 
Holland  for  a  lengthened  |Miriod  was  more  lilwral  tlian 
that  of  any  other  nation.  Tlie  aaniu  enII({htenHd  |m)1- 
ic\',  if  partially  departeil  from  durin,(  recent  years,  ha* 
been  again  cordially  entered  into  after  the  recent  ex- 
ample of  (Jreat  llritaln.  A  law  enacted  on  1st  Septem- 
18 '14  aljollshed  the  im|iort  duties  on  a  great  numlier  of 
artlclea  ,if  merchundiae  ;  and  the  Netherlands'  tariflT, 
thus  mo<liHed,  eipials,  if  it  dcMui  not  even  surpass,  in 
liberality  uU  other  tariffs  1'^  xxistenco.  It  has  evi- 
dently lieen  in  cuiuiei|uenc«  of  tbia  enlightened  policy, 
having  fur  many  generatluna  been  generally  under- 
stou<l  and  practiceil  by  the  Dutch  government,  that  • 
country  not  nuire  extenalve  than  Wales,  and  naturally 
not  nmra  fertile,  recovered,  iudoud,  in  a  great  measure 
from  the  waters,  and  kept  from  lieing  again  sulimerge<l, 
by  constant  watchfulness,  and  a  heavy  ex|)enditure ; 
ac(\umulated  a  population  of  more  than  1),(H)0,000 ; 
maintained  wars  of  unexampled  duration  with  the 
most  powerful  monarchies ;  and  besides  laying  out 
immense  sums  in  works  of  utility  and  ornament  at 
home,  lent  hundreds  of  n  >Uiuus  to  foreigners.  Not- 
withstuniling  their  wont  of  native  timlier  and  iron, 
they  lire  abundantly  supplied  with  all  tho  materials  uf 
•'nr|iontry,  ahi|>-buihling,  and  manufactures.  And 
though  their  cummerce,  nutwithstunding  ita  revival  in 
later  years,  is  much  diminished  from  its  earlier  pre- 
eminence, the  Dut<di,  even  at  this  moment,  are  the 
richest  and  most  comfortable  people  of  Kuro]ie. 

The  following  is  a  budget  of  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures uf  tho  national  revenue  for  18A(i : 

Kavimiip. 
Direct  taxoa  (land  tax,  iirovlnclal  taxes,  patonia)..  £l,,')ff7,878 

Kxolae l,a«.^,H71 

rttnmps,  rcKlstrotloii'     \  pothec  suoccsaions 96H,.Vi8 

Import,  export,  and  Mvliallon  duties ))Ai>,664 

Duty  on  pawned  \n>h\  and  silver  wares ]9,1&8 

Douiuliis 10S,978 

I'ost-olllce 120,888 

I.»ttery 8.),888 

SportliiR  anil  ftsliliig  licensee 7,088 

Duty  on  uitnus, 9^ 

IHvirso  revenues 102,475 

Intcnst  of  national  debt  contributed  by  Belgium..         88,888 

I  ntercst  at  tlie  clinrcu  of  tlui  colonies 900,000 

Italaneo  derived  from  colonial  aibniulst'n.  at  homo  891,067 
DorlvuU  fruui  sale  oftbc  national  domains 77,$U 


Total  rovonae,  18M. £a,090,2l» 

KxrKNDITUBl. 

King's  houiH'bold £00,667 

lllith  dc|NirtuicnU  of  state 4.\IWS 

Department  offoreli^n  atTalra 40,H84 

Department  of  Justice 812,'.'25 

Home  department 471,642 

t  hurcbca  ami  -Icwlsb  synagogues 141,1  SO 

I'oniun  t'tttliollcchureli 49,210 

Department  of  marine 684,715 

I  ntercst  of  national  debt 2,98.\586 

Department  of  tlnanco &.')0,159 

Di'liarlimnt  of  war 978,760 

Ciilonial  dipartnient 1»,IH5 

Incidental  oxpcuses 8,888 


Total  expenditure,  1368. £6,1 19,670 

Tho  following  table  gives  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture of  the  dillcrent  provincial  governments  fur  1855, 
and  of  tho  communes  fur  1854  : 

_  l-roHmJal,  184». 
HacelpU. 


North  llrabant... 

tlelderlcncl 

!4outli  Holland... 
North  llullund... 

Zi'i'hind 

rtreeht 

Kriealand 

Overvssel ,      , 

flronlnijen 20,727' 

Drenthe 4,8611 

Llmburg 6,80»i 


t'tio.92.'i: 
1 1,2.VM! 
1!»,9-."* 
20.,V24 
9.84S 
^0O4 
28,7^7 
16.429 


■B 


T0UI l£21 1,000 £210,4821  £1,580,226  £1,524,800 


'•.-.dS 


IIOL 


078 


HOL 


Tn  conneqnence  of  the  provincial  and  rommnnal 
counrila  hnvinf;  a  right  tn  levy  taxes  as  well  as  the 
general  povemmrnt,  it  is  necessary'  to  sum  up  all  the 
three  budgets  in  onler  to  obtain  the  whnlt  amount  of 
the  public  revenue  and  expenditure.  This  can,  Imw- 
evpr,  only  be  <l(>ne  for  18M,  as  the  comniunni  budgets 
for  IHftG  and  I85ft,  and  the  provincial  for  1H56,  are  not 
given  in  the  latest  statistical  publications : 


National iki,('iA6.UA6 

rrovliiclal n«,lU,"> 

Couiumnal 1,H36,425 


Etpriwllttini. 
t7ii,(>tl5 


Total £8,S6ti.6ll«  i»,a8t<,8l8 

On  the  27th  August,  17.11,  William  IV.,  Prince  of 
Omnge,  presented  to  the  States  (loncral  of  Holland  a 
remarkable  memoir  on  the  state  of  that  republic,  which 
Is  still  preserved  in  a  worli  entitled  "  I.n  llirhrstt  de  la 
lloUitnilf."  published  in  lAindon  in  17HH.  That  prince 
requested  tlie  <i|)inions  of  several  leading  merchants, 
and  iitbers  of  liirge  mercantile  experience,  iiu  the  fol- 
lowing questiiii's.  viz. :  1st.  What  is  the  actual  state 
of  commerci-  ?  and  if  the  same  should  lie  found  to  be 
diniinisheii  nud  fallen  to  decay,  tbon  to  inqnire:  2d. 
What  arrr.ngements  and  means  may  support  it,  and,  if 
possible,  restore  it  to  its  former  prosperity  ai.d  grand- 
eur ?  These  questions  eHciteil  .i  statement,  or,  more 
properly,  an  elat>oratc  ami  lengthy  report,  on  the 
causes  by  «hich  the  trade  and  navigation  of  the  I'nit- 
ed  I'rovinces  rose  and  flourished.  This  report  is  di- 
vided into  three  heads,  v'l.  :  1st.  The  natural  and 
physical  causes;  2d.  The  moral  causes,  and,  ;t<l.  The 
accidental,  adventitious,  or  external  causes. 

I'ndcr  the  lirst  head  are  classed  the  advantageous 
situation  rf  the  country,  near  the  se.»,  ;md  a.  the 
mouths  of  large  navigable  rivers  ;  its  central  situation, 
which  rendered  it  the  general  market  to  which  tlie 
r.ienhants  of  nortlien*  and  s'-uthern  Kurope  were  ac- 
customed to  bring  their  merchaMdisc,  and  exchange 
the  same  fur  such  goods  as  they  wanti'il.  The  steril- 
ity of  tlic  coUIltr^•  anil  the  consequent  want,  it  is  rep- 
resented, b.ive  contributed  in  animalinp'  the  spirit. 
r.eal,  industry,  a'ld  genius  of  the  people  to  seek  in  fi*- 
eign  t'ouutries  those  things  whicli  tliey  most  need  at 
home  :  and  this  could  only  be  ctferted  bv  means  i^f 
trade.  This  they  were  enabled  to  ilo  by  the  gn'at 
abunil  ince  of  lish  in  the  neighboring  sea.  which  fur- 
nlshecl  an  equiralent  for  the  exchange  of  those  things 
wiiii  h  the  bairenncss  of  their  own  ci'initry,  and  their 
lii.iitcil  extent  of  arable  l.inds.  ilenicd  them  .it  lnuue. 
Anii'Mg  the  moral  causes,  the  report  citeil  It  •  invariable 
maxim  am  tundamental  law  of  the  .Stute.  wlii(  h  permits 
thv  fri'c  exercise  of  all  ndigioiis,  anil  regards  toleration 
in  this  res|)<>ct  as  the  most  effectual  means  nf  attracting 
foreigni'rs  from  adjaiimt  countries,  and.  by  that  means, 
to  augment  th"  population  of  these  provinces.  The  con- 
stant jKiliiy,  it  is  remarked,  of  this  republic  ban  been  tn 
make  this  cnnnlry  a  «afe  asylum  for  persecuted  and  I 
op|iresscd  foreigners;  and  no  alliance,  to  treaty,  no  i 
solicitation  of  any  (Mitentate  in  the  world  lias  ever  Is'cn  i 
capable  of  ilestmying  the  protection  and  fecurity  ac- 1 
corded  to  those  who  have  sought  its  refuge.  This  fun- 1 
daiiient  il  maxim  of  the  republii  has  raiised  ,nauy  (h'o. 
pie  to  flee  from  the  oppressions  and  persecutions  exer-  i 
cl"cd  In  other  counlries,  and  to  seek  refuge,  as  well  as 
employment,  bringing  wit'i  ihem  not  ntily  their  money 
and  their  valualde  effects,  but  also  their  industry. 
They  have  e«tabli>heil  manv  trades,  nianufailorics.  mid 
arts,  n' twithstanding  the  first  m.iterials  fur  the  said 
luanuf.iiliires  were  almost  whidly  wanting  in  the  Neth- 
erlands, and  only  to  lie  pr<M'nn'd,  ot  great  expense, 
from  otiier  countries. 

The  constitution  and  the  form  of  goverament,  and  the 
civil  lil'-rty  thus  extended,  fu^li«^  another  cause  to 
which  the  gniwth  of  trade  and  the  prosperity  of  coin- 
meire  are  atlributi-<l.  The  wisdom  and  prudence  of 
the  administration,  the  courage  ami  lirmnes<i  of  the 
councils,  the  fidelity  with  which  conlr.o  Is  and  en^'gc- 


ments  were  wont  to  be  fulfllled,  aro  also  classed  among 
the  moral  causoa  under  which  their  coinmercu  had 
reached  so  high  a  degree  of  prosperity  and  splendor. 
Among  the  accidental  or  external  causes  arc  enmncrl 
ate<l  the  civil  wars  in  France,  ond  afterward  in  Ger- 
many, England,  and  other  countries,  which  contrib- 
uted largely  to  the  encouL'ageiucnt  of  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Ilolknd ;  while  the  religious  persecution  in 
Spain,  UrabttPt,  Flanders,  and  other  states  and  em- 
pires, also  contr  buted  to  the  advancement  of  its  com- 
merce. After  dv  elling  at. length  on  these  three  heads 
this  eclebratcd  rtnort  then  discusses  the  actual  state 
of  the  trade  of  the  countrv-,  and  shows  that  tlu!  first 
two — the  natural  and  mural  causes — still  remain  un- 
changed ;  while  the  third — the  accitlontal  anu  i-.xtcrnal 
causes— had  alnmst  entir«dy  disappeared.  Tei-secutions 
in  other  countries  had  ceased  ;  indolence  and  contempt 
for  trade  had  given  place  to  industry'  and  ciuuuicnial 
enterprise  ;  their  own  example  had  lieen  imitated  liv 
l'.ti^;land,  which  for  a  century  had  liecn  straining  legis- 
lation  to  attract  the  trade  so  long  enjoyed  bv  the  re- 
|ml)lic.  and  which  now  prohibited  the  eximrtation  of 
the  wool  which  formerly  fed  the  factories  of  Holland  • 
while  iuan_\-  other  countries  had  successfully  intro- 
duced those  branches  of  industry  which  in  former  davs 
hud  nourished  in  the  Netherlands  alone. 

The  great  number  of  shops  which  had  bet'ii  closed  ||, 
the  principal  towns,  especially  in  Amsterdam ;  the 
ditliculty  of  procuring  seamen  to  man  the  ships ;  ilm 
flourishing  commerce  of  Hamburg  and  other  towns 
which  now  supply  (iermany  with  all  kinds  of  eiilcnial 
pniduce,  of  which  Amsterdam  was  formerly  the  great 
emporium  :  the  extinction  of  Dutch  commercial  liouscs 
in  .Spain,  and  of  Dutch  trade  in  the  Ij-yant :  nil  of 
these  were  cited  as  jirmifs  of  the  present  decline  of  the 
trade  and  commerce  of  llidland.  This  report,  otHhicli 
a  lirief  sketch  has  thus  been  given,  closes  with  a  ren.ni. 
rteiidation  to  permit  all  raw  materials  to  lie  entereij 
free  of  duty,  as  well  as  all  foreign  gisKls  plaeeil  in  en- 
trepot, or  for  transit ;  basing  this  recomniendaliun  uii- 
iin  the  maxim,  that  the  lighter  tlin  burdens  were,  the 
gr^.iter  would  be  the  trade.  Nearly  2(HI  years  iirior 
to  the  date  of  this  n-Mort,  the  revolt  of  the  Netl.erlamls 
against  .Spain  comi  lenced.  The  Duke  of  .Mva.  then 
the  .Spnnish  goyernor  of  the  Netherlands,  was  ilel'eut- 
.11  ;  all  the  .Spanish  ships  on  the  coast  of  the  Nell.er- 
lands  were  ile.stMyed  :  several  .Spanish  toHii-  were 
taken,  and  .Spani«h  triHips  were  expelled  from  the 
cities  and  towns  of  Holland,  Zealand,  and  We^t  I  riis. 
land,  whose  citizens  joined  in  the  revolt,  and  swuro 
alleciince  to  the  I'rince  of  Orange. 

hi  l.'>7li,  the  t'aiiiiius  union  of  the  .Suites  nf  HolLui.l 
Kriesbiud,  /eali.nd.  and  I'treelit  was  forineil  nt  tho 
latter  place,  and  a  solemn  eoinpaet  enternl  liit,i  to 
iinilv  as  one  coiifeileralion,  and,  as  -m  h.  to  ai|\  ise  of 
|>eace,  war,  iiinl  taxc-.  and  to  niainliiin  personal  ami 
religi 'US  liberty.  IM-ryssel  and  tironingen  somi  .if- 
ler  joined  the  union  ;  and,  in  a  few  years,  lliese  se\en 
I  iiited  I'roviiiies  became  the  most  pou erfnl  re|inlilie 

which   the  world  had  seen  since  the  decli f  iimienl 

Home.  Froui  this  period  until  the  treaty  of  VVest|jh.i. 
lia  was  signed  (IW^i,  we  lliid  tin'  Dutch  growing  rip. 
idly  in  jsiwer.  commerce,  and  wealth  ;  senilihi^  their 
ships  III  even'  quarter  of  t  e  globe  ;  sui cessfullv  resl>t- 
ing  the  .S|uinisli  iind  rortiigiiese  flags,  on  uli,ile\ei  sea 
they  chain  I'd  to  einountir  llieiii  ;  capturing  their  \es- 
sels  ;  ex|Mdliiig  Iheui  friiiii  tliii  Moluccas;  foriuingtrel. 
ing  eslublishiiic-its  in  tiie  I'ersinn  (iulf.  iiihl  thiiin' 
along  the  consts  and  i^les  of  Indi.l  lo  .lajmn,  ami  cs- 
|H-cially  at  t'eylon,  lava,  ami  the  .^loliiems.  In  one 
of  these  lineal  eiirouiitcrs  I  Ili.'iKI,  the  Ihitrli  i  iqitureil  a 
whole  Heel  of  fSpanisli  galleons,  bringing  liinne.  as  Ihe 
prize  of  victory,  precious  meliils  to  the  value  of  In.lHXI,- 
lani  guilders.  I  lie  vess<ds  and  seamen  eniplnveil  in 
these  .laval  advciitures  were  under  the  inanagenieiit 
of  the  Dutch  Ijist  India  t  oiiipanv,  uhiih  f'rei|iientl} 
realized  I'nim  the  rich  captures  and  costly  iur(,'oes— 
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Rpicea,  cinnamon,  «nf  other  ICast  India  productions — 
nH  high  as  62}  per  cent,  on  the  capital  stock  invested. 

A  West  India  Company  was  also  organized  almut 
the  year  ]fi21,  originally  for  tlic  purpose  of  driving  tlie 
Portuguese  out  of  Uruzil,  and  the  Spaniards  out  of 
I'eru,  in  which  they  were  not  so  successful  as  in  their 
Kiist  India  adventures.  They  captured,  however,  the 
Spanish  fleet  In  tliose  seas  ;  scoured  and  plundered  the 
coasts  of  Cubo ;  toolc  irassession  of  Pemambuco  nnd 
tlio  islands  of  Curai,'oa,  St.  Eustace,  and  others,  which 
they  still  retain. 

Tho  first  check  to  this  extensive  and  almost  undis- 
putc'  dominion  of  the  sen,  which  the  Dutch  expe- 
rienced, was  the  celeliratcd  navigiition  act  of  the  Rump 
Parlii'.ment,  enforce!  l>y  ('romwell,  and  10  years  after- 
ward legalized  l.s'  Charles  II.  The  Dutch,  at  this 
period,  enjoyed  a  )  roHtiiblo  cnrrj-ing  trade  between 
Kngland  nnd  her  American  colonies.  By  this  act,  it 
will"  provided  tliat  no  merchandise,  the  produce  of  Asia, 
Africa,  or  America,  should  be  iniported  into  Knglnnd 
in  any  l>ut  Knglish-built  ships,  commanded  by  an  Kn- 
(jllsh  master,  and  navigated  liy  a  crew  three  fourths  of 
whom  sliould  1)6  Knglishmen ;  nor  any  fish  exported 
from  or  imported  into  Kngland  or  Ireland,  except  of 
English  taking.  As  might  have  been,  and  confessedly 
was,  cxi)ected,  a  war  soon  after  broke  out  l)ctwcen 
II(illnn(i  and  Kn'iflaiid,  exclusively  naval,  which  was 
larriocl  on  witli  tlio  utir.isi,  dpspcratiou  on  both  sides. 
After  several  i.  rce  and  bloody  engagements,  the 
Putch  were  defeated,  and  were  coniiwlled  to  sue  for 
peace.  A  treaty  followed,  imposing  the  most  hiimil- 
iiiliiii;  terms  u|M>n  the  hardy  rcput)lic  ;  among  others, 
tliiit  "of  striking  their  flag,  and  lowering  t'licir  top- 
•iiils,  whciu'ver  the  Dutch  ships  should  meet  any  of  the 
dhips  of  war  of  the  Knglish  commonwealth  in  tlui  lirit- 
i<h  seas."  .Several  otlier  wars  occurred  lictween  tlie 
Dutch  anil  Knglish,  and,  in  ItiT'J,  lietween  tlie  tormor 
anil  tlie  I'.nglisli  and  Krencli  combined.  'I'owiird  the 
close  of  tlie  war  of  the  American  Uevolufion,  hostil- 
ities were  again  declared  against  Holland  by  (ire.",t 
lirit.iin,  on  the  pretense  that  the  dockyards  and  nrsenals 
(if  I'rancc  were  furnished  with  munitions  of  war,  and 
the  .\mericaii  troops  with  supplies,  liy  Dutch  vessels. 
A  discovery,  accidentally  made  liy  the  Itiitish  in  the 
following  year,  that  a  secret  treaty,  recognizing  the 
imlepeiidencc  of  the  I'nited  States,  liad  been  iiegotintcd 
in  1V7*I.  between  Holland  .ind  the  ,\me;ican  Congress, 
indmied  'lie  already  exciteil  animosity  of  I'.nglani'i 
sgiiinst  the  Dutch,  to  so  high  a  pitili,  that  war  was 
iinmeiliatcly  declared.  During  the  existence  of  these 
liiistilitiestlie  Dutch  lost  their  West  Imlia  ))ossessions  ; 
ami,  during  tho  sul)sei|ue".t  wars  of  the  French  KevoUi- 
tlon.  in  which  the  Netherlan<ls  were  forced  to  co-c  p- 
eriite  with  the  Vrench.  the  wh  de  <if  their  Kast  India 
[Hissessions  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  llritish. 

In  IHM,  the  independence  of  Ilollind  wai--  restored, 
■'111  llclginm  and  llollnnl  were  erected  intu  I'lie  kiiig- 
iliiin.  in  the  convention  of  IHl.'i,  ,lava  an<l  all  the 
Dutch  i-olonics  were  ceded  to  lli>lbind,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cape  of  (iiiod  1Io|h',  an<l  (he  settlements  of 
|)finerara,  Kssequilio,  and  ll'.;rbii'e.  'I'he  Itritisb,  also, 
I.',  t. lined  the  cession  nf  the  settlement  of  Cochin  and 
Its  ilepenilencles,  on  the  coast  of  .M.ilabar.  The  pos- 
««»sliins  of  the  Dutch  in  tlie  Kast  Indies  are  now  re- 
ilui'cil  to  the  island  of  .lava,  the  Muluccas,  .Sumatra 
(^fiir  HJiiili  they  gave  Kort  Miduccn  in  n'tiinCi,  Macas- 
sar, Celelics,  Ihinda,  Auilioyna,  and  Ternate.  'I'liey 
possess  several  forts  on  the  coast  of  (iuiueii:  in  the 
West  Indies,  C'nracou,  St.  Kusface,  Saba,  and  part  of 
St.  Martin  ;  and  in  .South  America,  a  |iortiiui  of  Sori- 
nain,  or  Hutch  (iuiana,  The  revolution  in  llelgium 
in  iKM)  resulted,  as  already  stated  in  the  article  on  th.it 
kingiloin.  after  a  few  days'  contest,  in  the  sepa.,UnMi 
of  'lelgiuni  fnnu  Holland,  .nnd  its  erection  into  an  in- 
ilejH'ndent  kingdom.  Since  IHllll,  llulland  has  uniii- 
terrupteilly  iiursued  the  arts  of  |veacctiil  commerce, 
inilustry,  and   trade.      Her   navigation   is  annually 


extending  ;  and  her  great  commercial  marts,  Amster- 
dam and  Itotterdam,  bid  fair  to  regain  their  former 
prosperity. 

7'A«  United  States. — In  their  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States,  the  Netherlands  hikvo  always 
manifested  a  spirit  of  liberality.  Several  tieaties  of 
amity,  navigation,  and  commerce  have  been  entered 
into  between  tho  two  countries — the  last  bearing  date 
August  20,  1852.  This  treaty  of  1852  is  based  upon 
tho  principle  of  entire  reciprocity  and  perfect  freedom 
of  commerce,  and  applies,  with  all  its  privileges,  to 
tho  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  the  col- 
onies and  dominions  of  Holland  beyond  seas.  It  re- 
serves to  Holland  the  right  to  levy  dis' .-iminating 
duties  of  import  and  exiwrt  iu  favor  of  her  direct 
trade  with  such  colonies  and  dominior  but  should 
American  vessels  engage  in  such  direct  trade,  they  are 
to  enjoy  perfect  equality  with  tho  national  flag.  The 
Uni*"!d  States  is  also  at  liberty  to  continue  to  levy  tho 
aisc.iminuting  duty  imposed  by  tho  tarilT  of  1816  on 
tea  and  coftee,  in  favor  of  the  direct  importation  of 
these  articles  from  the  places  of  their  growth,  but  also 
without  discriminating  between  the  flags  of  tho  two 
countries.  This  treaty  is  to  continue  in  force  two 
years,  commencing  si.x  weeks  after  Its  ratification, 
with  tho  usual  12  months'  lotice  by  either  party  wish- 
ing to  terminate  its  action.  Before  tho  date  of  this 
last  treaty,  the  reciprocity  and  freedom  of  commerce 
between  tlio  Netherlands  and  the  United  States  ap- 
plied only  to  the  direct  trade  between  tho  two  coun- 
tries. All  restrictions,  not  only  as  regards  entire 
reciprocity  and  perfect  equality  in  tho  direct  trade 
between  the  two  nations  and  their  flags,  respectively, 
but,  as  it  respects  our  trade  with  the  Dutch  colonies, 
were  by  this  treaty  abolished,  and  tho  two  flags  were 
assimilate  I  (the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  excei)ted), 
on  "very  sea,  and  in  every  port. 

Xtirii/iilioii  /.aim. — Tho  laws  amending  tho  Nether- 
lands legislation  witli  respect  to  navigation  were  ))re- 
pared  in  IH 18,  but  not  proclaimed  as  i.i  operation  until 
the  year  18,'i(l,  when  the  abolition  of  the  British  iiav- 
i'.;ation  acts  rendered  nei'^ssary  the  immediate  adoption 
of  that  step.  The  new  system  agreed  to  by  both  the 
Chambers  of  the  States  fienerul  is  contained  in  u  col- 
lectimi  of  rules  emlK)dying  tho  legal  dispositions  and 
schedules.  These  arc  too  numerous  and  lengthy  here 
to  be  inserted  ;  but  tho  following  summary  will  convey 
a  general  idea  of  their  purport,  and  show  how  benefi- 
cially the  liberal  spirit,  which  has  of  late  years  guided 
British  commercial  legislation,  enters  into  and  molds 
the  commercial  systems  of  neighboring  countries. 
M'hutever  favor  tho  system  of  "  free  trade"  may 
hereafter  meet  witli  among  the  commercial  nations 
of  the  earth,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  tho  s]iirit  of 
free  navigation  has  entered  upon  its  beneficent  mission, 
and  already  shapes  the  legislation  of  (nose  nations 
which  have  thriven  and  tlourished  most  by  commerce. 

The  countries  of  Kuropo  which  still  retain  their  medi- 
eval coMiiiiercial  policy — and,  indeed,  those  on  our  own 
continent  which  have  inherited  from  their  Kuropean 
progenitors  similar  systems  of  coinmtrcial  intercourse 
with  foreign  nations — must  cither  abandon  their  re- 
strictive pi  licy,  and  adopt,  in  its  widest  sense,  and 
with  all  its  |irivil(>ges  and  rights,  the  common-law  de- 
liriitions  of  maif  lilienim,  or  find  themselves  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  tho  commercial  world.  When  this 
spirit  has  already  burst  tbrough  the  barriers  which, 
from  a  time  "to  which  the  memory  of  innn  runneth 
not  to  the  contrary,"  closed  China  and  Japan  against 
every  approach  of  civili/.ed  eonimotce,  it  can  not  be 
ill  iilited  that  its  -nfluence  will  soon  or  late  be  felt  and 
nckno'  ledgeil    by   those   natiinis    which    would   erect 

Miancial  barrii'ades  across  tho  highway  of  nations, 
i.iid  interdict  the  importation  of  bread  to  feed,  and 
fabrics  to  clothe,  their  destitute  subjects.  The  present 
navigation  laws  of  Kngland  are  Init  the  commepce- 
ment  of  a  new  era  iu  tho  commercial  legislation  of 
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Europe.  The  example  of  Holland,  of  Belgium,  of  the 
Hanse-tnwn!!,  and  the  ZoUvercin  (though,  ns  rc^rds 
the  latter,  there  is  Ktill  much  to  he  dono),  can  not  but 
hasten  this  liberal  reformation  in  the  navigation  laws 
of  neighboring  governments.  The  leading  features  of 
the  new  navigation  laws  of  the  Netherlands  may  lie 
gathered  from  the  following  summary'.  It  embraces 
the  chief  bases  u|)on  which  they  rest : 

1.  rncoiiditional  re|-«al  of  discriminating  favors 
granted  to  the  Putch  flag,  by  suppression  of  the  rules 
allowing  to  this  flag  preference  above  foreign  flags. 
2.  Conditional  similarity  of  flag  in  the  navigation 
to  anil  from  the  Netherlands  colonies.  .1.  Stipulations 
by  law  concerning  tlie  trade  and  navigation  in  the 
colonies  of  the  realm,  carried  on  by  other  nations  of 
the  world.  4.  Kepeal  oi  the  intenliction  to  grant 
Netherlands  registers  to  foreign-built  vessels,  l>y  ad- 
mittance for  registry,  (^naturalization')  of  sucli  vessels 
at  a  duty  of  four  jier  cent,  of  their  value.  5.  Piminisli- 
ing  of  import  duties  or.  principjil  materials  for  shiiv 
building,  fi.  Stisjiension  of  the  ahlppinq  dulirt  on  the 
Rhine  and  Yssel.     7.  Total  alwlition  of  transit  duties. 

The  principal  object  of  all  these  measures  is  to  pro- 
mote trade,  tiv  relieving  niivl  :\tion,  as  mucli  as  pos- 
silje,  of  the  impediments  a);.iiiist  its  development 
which  resulted  from  past  legislation.  Tlie  general 
system  omiprehends  a  plan  of  estaldishing,  in  one 
general  law,  instead  of  liy  c<mi|>licated  treaties  of  com- 
merce with  the  ditTerent  nations,  the  principle  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  "free  navigation,"  and, 
ctjusequently,  tlie  general  and  unconditional  assimila- 
tion of  flags,  liy  granting  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations 
tlie  privileges  enjoyed  l>y  t'\i>se  of  tlie  Nei.ierlands  ; 
reserving,  however,  the  ri^;ht  of  retaliation,  should  cir- 
ci'Mslances  ren'l  -  its  exercise  necessary,  which,  in 
most  cases  that  cm  happen,  will  tie  limitcil  to  an  aug- 
mentation of  shipping  taxes,  or  of  im|Kirt  iluties  :  and 
saviiifj.  also,  certain  restrictions  and  coiiclitl.jns  r>lativc 
to  im|x>rtations  from  Netherlands  ccdonies.  In  line, 
the  navigation  laws  of  Holland  are  framed  so  as  to 
open,  as  far  as  |Hissilde,  all  Netherlands  ports  for  ships 
of  ail  nations;  "to  proclaim,"  as  announced  in  tlie 
ofltc'ial  expositii.n,  "  a  reiieweil  adherence  to  the  lilieral 
commercial  policy  whiili  the  Netherlands  was  the  lirst 
nation  to  adopt,  in  order  to  stimulate  other  nations  to 
abandon  all  systems  of  pnrtections  and  pr.ihilijtii.ns  ; 
to  abolish  all  exclusive  protections  of  the  Netherlands 
flag,  so  that  our  (their)  iiavigatioM  may,  with  gissl 
success,  keep  pace  with  that  of  ct'ier  nations,  and  our 
(their)  commerte  may  not  remain  lieliind  in  tlie  newly- 
opened  <-oinfr.'»ition  resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the 
navigation  hms  of  Kngland."  I'nder  tlie  regulations 
condensed  alMive.  as  well  as  under  the  treaty  with  the 
l'nitr<l  Stat<"»  of  IH.Vi,  tlie  Ameri<an  flag  is  assimilated 
t'l  that  tif  the  Netherlanils  in  the  cnlniiial  trade,  hi- 
ded, in  all  n-sperts,  without  any  condition  or  (iiiallli- 
lation  whatever,  the  flags  of  IhiIIi  nation^  eiij'iv  entire 
and  [lerfei  t  eiiuality.  On  the  .'ith  of  .Viigii-t.  1H|  I,  f  hi' 
then  S-rretary  of  tlie  Treasury  addressed  to  i  nlii  tiir> 
ami  naval  olHi  I'rs  rinular  instructions,  in  which  tlie 
follnwing  paragraphs  incurred  ; 

•■  Tlu'  rlisrui'  i1'«rt«lrr«  of  hli  m^Jeatr  the  KIok  of  llie 
Ni'thi'iiaiiils  tiai  pri'si'iitisl  a  romptahit  thai  the  itiity  of  ?o 
per  rent,  ad  Tatitrrni.  levleil  lip-ili  cotTe**  illiJK»rteil  frmn  the 
Xi'Tit  "f  ihe  Nrthe.lniMli.  la  In  i"iitrav.'iitlim<if  Ihf  aiiliaiatliii; 
tnallea  betwivn  the  I  iiite/l  HIatra  and  the  KIok  <'f  <lo'  Nelh- 
crlanila  I  aeeiiiK  llial.  \<y  Ihe  ninth  artlrlr  i.f  the  ael  >t(  l>'4'i, 
cotbii  lin)><>iled  la  TvMhla  uf  Ihe  I  nllixl  HIaIra,  rroia  Ihe 
plan-  uf  lla  icrovth  '>r  ppMliietlon,  la  eieni|il  from  duir. 

••  Ity  Ihe  flrat  arlhle  of  the  triiaty  of  I"*:!'.!.  ImI».iii  Ihe 
rnll<'d  r<liite«  and  the  I'lilud  Netherlanda,  It  la  alliiulaleil 
that  iriMtda  and  inrrrhandlw,  yrhntryer  thrir  on^jtn  tw/fj/  bf. 
tnip<irt''d  into  or  exported  from  the  iMirtaof  Ihe  I'nited  KtaU'S. 
from  nr  to  le  porta  of  the  Ni'lhi-rlanda  in  Kuriipe,  In  reaaela 
of  Iha  Nelhartanila,  htmll  \my  no  uthi-r  or  higher  duties  than 
■luUI  Im  leried  on  thn  liki'  KiHxla  and  lutiri haiidUM  lui|>irled 
or  eip<irle<l  lu  lutloiuU  naatlt,  rte. 

"  /Va  roAm  iiu|H>rled  In  the  virawda  jf  the  t'nitrd  Htatea  la 
piempt  from  duly,  II  fuUovi,  fhitn  tli*  trvatf  befur«  recited, 


that  coffee  Imported  In  the  vessels  o'  the  Nothei-lands,  from 
their  ;iflrta  In  Europe,  la  exempt  from  duty.  Therefore,  «uch 
dutlcH  as  have  heen  so  levied  upon  coffee,  so  as  aforesaid  im- 
ported, in  vesiicls  of  the  Nethorlauds,  from  their  portt  in 
Europe,  must  be  refunded ;  and.  In  future,  coffee  so  imported 
must  bo  admitted  free  of  duty." 

From  these  instructions  it  necessarily  followed  in 
practice,  that  while  the  coflfee  of  Java,  Imported  in 
vessels  of  the  Netherlands,  from  ports  of  the  Netlicr- 
lands,  has  been  exemjited  from  duty  on  its  arrival  in 
the  l!nited  States,  the  same  article,  when  imported  iu 
American  vessels,  from  the  same  ports  in  the  Netlior- 
lands,  has  been  subjected,  under  the  provisious  of  the 
lOtli  section  of  the  tarilT  act  of  80th  of  August,  18;2 
to  the  payment  of  a  duty  of  '10  per  cent,  ad  valorem' 
as  a  non-enumerated  article.  On  the  11th  of  Scpteiu' 
ber,  lM4r),  thas  -  instructions  were  countermanded  liv 
Treasury  circular  of  that  date,  us  not  warranted  liy 
tlie  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  18!iy ;  the  word  "  so  " 
wliich  (|ualilie<l  the  iinpor'ation  or  exportaticii,  having 
been  overlisikod  in  preparing  the  circular  lirst  relVrred 
to.  A  different  construction  would  give  to  the  vcs.sels 
of  Holland  an  advantage  over  American  ve."sel.s  en- 
gaged in  the  same  trade,  as  already  intimated,  oi'  -JO 
per  cent.— an  advantage  which  could  hardly  have  heen 
intended  to  be  given  liy  an,y  treaty  witii  a  fnrri.'ii 
|)ower.  All  ambiguity  or  doulit  on  this  subjeitls 
removed  by  the  tariff  act  of  IH-IG.  Knder  the  prnvii- 
ions  of  tliat  act,  however,  the  Netlierlands  (ln^  still 
enjoys  an  advantage  over  tliat  of  the  United  States  in 
the  colfco  carrying  trade.  Tin  -h,  f  lieduia  1  of  the 
act  provides,  that  "  colfce,  the  growth  or  produitiim 
of  the  iMissessions  of  tlie  Netherlands,  iinporteil  I'miv. 
the  Nctlierlaiida  in  Auiericaii  vessels,  or  in  f(in.i).|| 
vessels  entitled  by  reciprwal  treaties  to  he  rxciiiiit 
from  di.si'ritiiinating  duties,  tonnage,  ami  dtliur 
charges,"  shall  be  free.  Tlie  export  duty  on  eofl'i.e  m 
.lava,  is  ii  per  cent.,  half  of  wliich  is  reniitteil  in 
favor  of  direct  importation  to  tlie  Netherlanils  in 
national  or  equalised  lailtoms.  Conseiiueiitly,  a  lliiti  h 
vessel,  carrying  .lava  colTee  fmm  Hidlaiiii  into  tlip 
I'nited  States,  can  undersell  tlio  Aiiicricaii  ini|iort[r 
wlio  brings  it  into  jsirt  direct  from  ,lava,  the  aiucpiint 
of  the  differential  export  duty,  or  six  \wr  cent,  on  tlm 
value  of  his  cargo. 

t'tnn-in rrt . — Tile  principal  articles  imported  into 
Holland  in  IH.'iM,  and  their  proportion  to  the  total 
aniount  of  importations,  were  as  follows: 


l^r 


ont.  , 


Tissues  of  all  kinds  Vim 

Kaw  sugar Vim 

Varn.s Ills) 

ColT.-e S47 


nralns 

lion 

Kuw  I'otlon.... 
Dye  .-tutrn 


|»r  PMil. 
.     6-4(1 

.    II- 1» 
•Jlii) 


The  principal  exisirt--,  and  their  pro|Mirtioii  to  Ilie 
total  amount  of  ex|Mrtations,  were: 


JiVr  real.    I 

Woven  fabrics s-ltt 

Iteflned  sinrar "1i»  j 

Yarns 7  l.%  { 

Coffee «.'>» 


drains. 4'4 

Itawsumr 4.^4 

l.lve  anliimls 4ii',l 

iiuttiT aim 


Tlie  total  general  loninierce  of  Holland  in  is,'),'! 
( iiii|«irts  and  ex|i<)rls  united  1,  amounted  to  ^-.':I7,OW,OIKI, 
showing  a  dinilniitlon,  when  compared  wit)  the  pre- 
ceding y.^ar,  of  *.Mll,(IIKI. 

Tlie  iLiiiiiiiition  'n  c-tport»  fell  priiicipiilly  ii|H>n  ali- 
mentary produi'ls  of  the  lirsl  iiii-i  .«.Hiy,  mid  was 
laiisei!  liv  the  general  bail  crops  of  tliR  yejir.  The 
share  as.'<igned  in  the  conimcri  e  of  tliis  year  iiniouiiled 
to:  im|K.rt«  by  sea  to  the  Dulih  Hug,  *i;i,;l'.il.T:«; 
to  the  foreign  llag,  ifT.'.til.'l.l.l'.'-  giving  to  the  (hitch 
flag  in  the  import  traile,  rillj  per  leiit.;  Hn<l  to  the 
foreign  flag  Hi^  |>er  cent.  In  the  export  trade,  lite 
Dutch  Hag  liad  ^■•i'.I.Ci'.'ll.Ol  1 ;  the  foreign  line  ♦:«'.■ 
■•T0.I4I--  givlngthe  Diitch  Hag  111,  and  the  t■orl■i^'n  liii({ 
.p1  )«'r  cent. 

I  he  total  lm]Mirts,  of  tlie   Netherlands  in  lK,'i4.  ah 

np|M'ars  from  tlie  Slnlitlirnl  Vrnr  Unalc  >'/ llt'llnml,  dn 

that  year,  amounted  to  ;i,'(li,-18-l,IMK)  florins,  or  ♦14-.>,- 

i61i;i,000;   showing   an    increase  over  the  iin|«irt«  of 
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$13,505,000. 
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Vtiara  ending 


Sept  80,  1S2I.. 
isti.. 
l-i'iS.. 
lsi4.. 
1S2.^.. 
IS'iO.. 
IM7.. 
1S28.. 

ISSO., 


Sopt  80,  isai . 
isS'i. 

IvW. 
18,<M 

issa. 
imn. 

I'nJIT 

isa'*. 

IsllO 

1H40. 

Toi 

Sept.  80,  Kll. 

lsl«. 
0  nios  1s4)). 
JuueW.1,  1S44.. 

Ivl.'J. 

IM«.. 

1S47. 

IMS.. 

)m».. 

1S.M). . 
Tofl 


June  80,  KM 

KVI. 
KM.. 

KVI.. 
I  IHM. 
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i3p3  of  1114,178,000,  and  over  the  imports  of  1862  of 
$13,505,000.  The  total  exports  the  same  year,  as 
given  by  the  same  authority,  amounted  to  308,780,000 
tlurins,  or  #128,512,000 ;  showing  an  increase  over  the 


During  the  same  year,  there  cleared  from  the  Nether- 
lands  to  foreif^  countries,  4,413  ships,  measuring 
776,889  tons ;  of  which  there  were  under  the  American 
flag,  for  United  States'  ports,  22  vessels,  measuring* 


exports  of  185:i  of  $14,391,654,  and  over  the  exports  of  i  11,333  tons ;  and  fur  the  same  destination,  27  vessels 

I  tralonging  to  other  nations. 

In  1853  there  entered  at  the  .ifferent  ports  of  Hol- 

land  1006  steam  vessels,  laden,  measuring  in  the  ag- 

'  gregate,  304,329  tons  j  195  steam  vessels  in  ballast, 

I  measuring  in  the  aggregate,  72,800  tons ;  in  all,  1201 

I  vessels,  tonnage,  377,129. 

The  vessels  in  ballast  were  all  under  the  English 
flag ;  those  freighted  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


1852  of  $14,518,000. 

Imports  add  Exports  or  Holland  for  ISM, 

Import!, 


Countries. 


Oroat  Britain. 

(FiTiiici' 

Ziillvori'tn 

iHaiiso-tuwns.. 
;Unllod8tato». 


(89,904,000 

4,8tl8,0«rt 

27,627,000 

8,204,000 

8,018,(J00 


Eiporti, 


Total. 


180,077,000 

B,229,000 

4W74.(K)0 

4,2A0«(I 

2,0&1,000 


leo.g-ti.ooo 

1,098,000 
74,101,000 
7,460,000 
n,072,000  I 


The  value  of  the  total  trade  l)etween  Holland  and 
the  United  States  for  38.'>4,  as  given  in  the  United 
States'  Treasury  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation, 
is  $4,138,636,  or  i|n34,150  less  than  that  given  liy  the 
Diitch  offii^ial  report.. 

The  chief  articles  exported  from  the  United  States 
tn  Holland  are  cotton  tobacco,  rice,  breadstutfs,  etc. 
The  leading  import^  into  the  United  States  fr(>K<  Hol- 
liiiii  are  spirits  (principally  gin),  coffee,  mudi'er, 
spires,  pictures,  paintings,  scgars,  tin,  etc.  There 
entered  iS  1853,  in  Dutch  ports,  from  f()reign  count'  ies, 
C:!!ii  vessels,  measuring  1,0(1-1,233  tons;  of  which 
number  70,  measuring  26,765  tons,  bore  the  flag  of  the 
United  States ;  and  18  vessels,  under  the  Dutch  flag, 
jiiiled  direct  from  our  ports  with  American  produce. 


Veitpli. 

Under  the  Dutch  flafi aW 

"        Englluli  flag 63« 

"         Frenchflag 18 

"        Swcdlshliog 1 


Tom. 

89,641 

210,K1« 

4,082 

90 


304,829 


Total 1,006 

Since  the  new  navigation  laws  of  Holland  came  into 
operation  (August  8,  18,50),  the  maritime  commerce  of 
that  kingdom  has  been  distributed  as  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing table : 

Impobtatioks  by  Sea. 

FUira.  JMi.  lUO.  ISIl. 

Dutch B9porct    88  per  ct    63  per  ct 

Foreign 41       "        42      "        46      " 

ExrORTATIONS  BT  8EA. 
Kliiir<.  1M9.  1850.  1951. 

Dutch Bl  por  ct    B6  per  ct.    BO  per  ct 

Foreign 49       "        44       "        49       " 


185S. 
68  per  ct. 


18S3. 
49  por  ct. 
51       » 


Jenn  endlntf. 


CoUliESOR  Of  TUB  TnITID  StATKS   WITH   HOLLAND,  FIlllM  OCTOBER  1,   1820,  TO  JuLY  1,  1856. 
Etport*. 


Donwutk. 


8cpt80,  1821 ;  |1,9,H.M8  : 

1S22 2,(iT7,*V!(  1 

1S2.H I  2.«42,9:lO  ; 

ly24 i  1,,MI7,.'-.14  I 

mVt ;  2,486,408  1 


1826. 
1827. 

1828 

1829 

18.10 

Total. 


1,»70.I99 

f      2,«Hil,llsl  I 

[      1,8(W.767  ' 

'      H.(K».\8.'i7  I 

'      a,:!.Vt..V>l  i 

128,8,82,048  ■; 


Foreljpi. 

^»Tj89,6!)2~i 
l,B44,tt8H  ; 
2,409,216  ! 

617.KJ1 

1.806,889 

1,999,8,W  i 

888,9.M)  1 

86.\646  I 

a89.a30  1 

6r.\B27  I 

♦  12,817,671] 


Tolal. 


Importii. 


Whereof  thi'm  wiu  In  Uulllon 
mnd  Spt'Cle. 


Tolnl. 


Kiported. 


Imported. 


Sept  80,  1881 \  »l,707,2fl2 

1882 1  2,282,792 

1888 1  1.6:W,8.'« 

IS,**  I  2,8(VS,,\'W 


188S. 
1886... 
1887  .. 
1888... 
1S!»  .. 
1840... 


Total. 


:  Sopt  80,  1811 »2,287,4M 


18(2. 

9  mo«      ls4H 

JuueBO,  1844 

IvlB 

1n4« 

1847 

1818 

1849 

18.V) 

Total... 


2,«4B,H80 
2,49S09« 
2,0-'W,BS9 
2.,%Vi,979 
1,677,8.12 
8.8».26l 
122,898,288 


lt,286.888 
1,698,827 
2,617.921 
2,768,780 
2,097,691 

l,B96,4.'i0 

2,165,828 

2,18SlOl 

•!i9,86A,f7¥ 


1212,860 
2,S70,4U0 

72-2,409 
1,2.HI88 

187,0.86 

686,479 
1,822,936 

898,269 

29.\661 

611,046  

18,466,814  r»8(>,86!),M7 


♦277,478 
R86,»8S 
28s,14n 
1 81,028 
26-*,267 
19»,07« 
129.986 
271.618 
2»2,(W7 
416,6(W 
'♦2,011,010 


♦8.694,205  ♦l,«88.1»,Vt 

8,(U)2,aM  86.).9f>5 

5,0.V2,146  754,9.'» 

2.216.346  1, 2  i  0.267 

8.798,807  1,2.V!.889  , 

«,870,«i6  1,1(16,408 

8,223,381  06\917  i 

2.229,418  1,89\.'>72  ' 

8,9.8^1.87  l,067,s%4  ' 

4,080^07_S^  888,408 

♦85,700,110  I  ♦ri,48s^;(i9ir 

♦  1.920,162  ♦989.887 

5,108,282  1,860.(168 

2.8.56,762  l,166,^66 

8,62.8,674  l,128,i«58 

2,58.8,016  I      1,69(1,670 

8.184,575  l,82s,'2)tl 

8,858,,525  1,^86,976 

2.9.')4,24>*  1.1.80,897 

1.978.(H>8  2,149,782 

8,8,')6,810    t<j74,764_ 

♦  '4,8M,477 

♦2.514.922  ♦1,638,022 

8.628,826  1,067,4.18 

1,986.467  480,828 

2.698,944  1,810,1181 

8,022,047  9.H8I4  ] 

2,296,785  1,i>.')9„V.»7  ! 

».015.8m  1,217,200  i 

1,866,968  1,417,908  ; 

„897,8.V)  1,.501  618 

I      2,604,6(»  i      1.686,9f.7  I 

I  ♦24,9767788  I  ♦12,814,082  ■ 


♦  182 
1,990 


740 

4.800 

1.SI81 


♦  1,8.52,167 
1  8,651 
222,791 
289,.')61 

1,5,0W) 
161,8hO 

85,6(K8 
lsl.288 

17,808 

12,197 


Tonnage  Cleared. 


Ameriorm.        Foreign. 


♦22,618 
♦8,000 
26^179 


8,612 
260 

800 

♦8(S,^S60" 


♦28,900 
""♦28,»00" 


♦2,4-86,021 

♦16,041 

4,7(H 

6,440 

60.071 

60,608 

312,461 
9,512 

2,888 

~$i82;a6r 


♦12,720 

286 

l.,500 

2,062 

14.662 


JunsSO,  1861 1    $1,911,115 


1K62 

KVJ. 
1864, 
1866. 
1884), 


2,292,848 
1,98.8,7«» 
2,299,710 
1,920,860 
8,601,110 


♦284.0M  I 
204,681  I 
21.\778  I 
142,966  I 
208,618  I 
85,818  I 


♦2,196,169 
2,407,629 
2,199,496  , 
2,441,666 

2,128,984 
8,686,428 


♦81,180 


26,(M8 
28,688 
68,846 
24,517 
26,046 
82.946 
88,519 
2.5,515 
88,372 
3J^,220_ 
825,112 

28,168 
88,770 
92,4^3 
2.5,819 
18,946 
14,073 
13,745 

18,8111 

11,612 

81,747 

218,804 

24,898 
8.S,6s9 
23.2,89 
28,786 
27,8,59 
28.886 
17,744 
12,847 
22,.\86 
14,968^ 
224,061 

9,239 
18,769 
10,802 
l,5.2(Vl 
18,978 
29,887 


1,068 
1,2Hl 
6,769 
1,452 
678 
1,1.38 
1,712 
6,179 
4,9,51 
4,518 
29,788" 

1,994 
8,372 
6,938 
7,171 
6,151 
11,9.56 
22,788 
12,029 
12,881 
ll.',t29 
101,709 

10,8:18 
18,WM 
2,660 
16,589 
16,547 
11,.582 
17,148 
21,2.55 
16,460 
22,763 


164,181 

26,014 
22,928 
20,780 
15,00-1 
17,263 
24977 


The  general  naviijntion  and  trade  of  Holland,  con- 
llilcriiig  its  riimparatividy  limited  area,  prenciits  a 
jpcctaile  of  conimerrlal  grentni'ss  un«i|Uii1i'd  in  (he 
worlil.  In  18,V2,  its  general  Imports  reached  $1'.".t,0S7,- 
H.'.l,  and  ltsex|Hirt«  iJIOS.iWa.H.'^l.  In  IH.Vlthe  iin|mrts 
nmiiiinled  toiH2H,rjO,fi!t|,  and  th«  exports  to  <i10'.t,l'.'i),- 
(i(i6.  This  commercial  jirosperity  nearly  eijuals  that 
wliirh  the  Netherlands  attained  in  its  palmiest  days, 
when  Ileawos  said  of  it  in  his  /.jj*  Merfati>rm ;  "It 


♦2,0,52.706  ; 
l,iVt,5,516  ' 

i,(Vj,m;ii 

1,60.5,970' 
1,826,700  I 
9,426,479  i 

pnnluies  hardly  any  thing,  and  yet  has  wherewith  to 
I'tirnish  (ithcr  people  all  they  can  have  need  of.  It  is 
witliout  forests,  and  ainiiist  without  wiod.  There  are 
no  mines  or  metals,  and  ytt  there  is  '".mnd  as  much 
gidd  or  sllvir  as  in  New  Spain  or  I'eru  ;  us  much  iron 
as  in  I'' ranee  ;  as  much  tin  as  in  Kiiglaud  ;  and  as  much 
ciip|H'r  MS  In  Sweden.  The  wheat  ami  other  grains 
that  are  there  sowed  h.irdly  sufllee  for  noitrlshment  to 
a  part  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  it  is,  notwithstanding. 


m 
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fh>m  hence  that  the  greatest  part  of  it!i  neighbors 
receive  them,  either  for  their  suhsiatence  or  trade.  In 
fine,  it  seems  as  if  the  spices  grew  there  ;  that  the  oils 
wens  gathered  there ;  that  it  nourislieil  the  precious 
insects  which  spin  the  sillc,  and  that  all  sorts  of  drugs, 
for  medicine  or  dyeing,  were  in  the  numl)er  of  its  prod- 
nct'«  and  of  its  growth.  Its  warehouses  are  so  full, 
and  its  merchants  seem  to  carry  so  much  to  strangers. 


or  that  strangers  come  to  load  in  its  porta,  that  there 
is  not  a  day,  and  it  may  be  said  a  moment,  that  shins 
do  not  come  in  or  go  out,  and  frequently  entire  fleets." 
Such  was  the  picture  drawn  of  the  Netherlands  in 
1670.  Its  present  commercial  condition,  thougli  dif- 
ferent  in  every  other  respect  from  the  Netherlands 
of  that  period,  is  quite  as  prosperous,  and  rests  upon  a 
basis  more  solid  and  secure. 


Table  ixuiRiTUia  tuk  Valvk  or  tub  CoHULKrE  or  tuk  NitriiKRi.ANDg  with   FoRHKiN  Nations  in  1858,  in  Flokins 
[Flobin  valueo  at  Forty  Cents  United  States'  Ciirhkncy]. 


Australia 

Bulftlniu 

Brazil 

Bremen 

Culirornla. 

China 

Cuba 

Onracoa 

Denmark 

France 

Orecnisnil.  etc. 
Orrat  BrIUIn.. 
IlninburK. 


Hanover  anil  OlUonburg 

Java,  etc. 

Canaries,  C.  ofO.  II.,  E.  Indies,  Asia' 

Hainan  States 

Coast  uftiulnca 

Lubec 

MerkliinbiirK 

The  Two  Sli-lllcs 

fnltrd  SUtcs 

Norway 

Austria 

I'lillippinc  Isles 

Portiitfal 

Uussia 

liusola  (Black  Seat.     

Sanllnis 

America 

Biirlnatn 

The  Zollverein 

Tusoany 

Turkey,  Oreeoc,  etc 

Sweden, 

Spain 

Not  known 

Wrecked 


Total  florins. 
Or  In  dollars. 


a«Mr(I  Import!. 

InporU  fi»r  «niuuilip' 
Hon. 

(icneral  •iporti. 

Of«p«UlcomiMrc«. 

TrMMli. 



694,628 

4tlS,06t 

281. .W 

25,lft«,BflS 

20,.%84,254 

24,112,814 

19,698,728 

4,410,091 

4.57:1,598 

2,149,148 

4il,8fi8 

•^,7.S6 
766,286 

18,.'),80 

1,18!*,M2 

760,406 

9S2,ft19 

21(i,8r>.8 

129,840 

1112,986 

26,4115 

1,411.107 

.S9S,191 

2.502 

l,9l>4 

5il8 

2,817,,V»9 

2,0I7,.5S2 

1.^9,73fl 

l.MI,260 

401 

1«7,6S1 

,f8,408 

322,080 

209,815 

52,715 

1,968,  S55 

S.n2«.603 

1,007,851 

796,085 

211,816 

12,531,116 

RS,flI7 
87,s»«,«)tl 

9,1S.\S54 

ss,()17 

44,S0!I,621 

1,977.961 

11,6»7,.'<90 

4,754,005 

0,983,,'.85 

73,968'6i(l 
7,814,011 

46,498,078 
6,174.a'S4 

27,475,,'i78 
1,I89,1,^7 

4,»l!<,tVS7 

4.12.M),W 

8,687,118 

2,889,984 

1,625,861 

764.ty8 

8)l,729,273 

52,fi(V4,164 

2I,H09.704 

18.482,184 

8,327,570 

5,86tl,4'.'6 

2,9»«,»»3 

159,724 

i.usm 

2,411 

IK.8II2 

18,492 

271.966 

269,248 

2.7  IS 

418,945 

418,495 

2,'iO.S92 

6,\4!i0 

la^462 

-i*,!!^ 

28,080 

40,007 

17,084 

22,978 

112,771 

2l.^,8;)l 

182,905 

107.124 

2.\TS1 

1,104,146 

227,S«4 

2,S(XI,924 

2,72.8,121 

77,>*08 

8,746,580 

4,N24,6IO 

5,877,289 

8,819,516 

l,•^^7.li98 

4,59,\»08 

.S,Hfll.225 

681.441 

.528,l>26 

1.V>.5I5 

1,22<),B<1 

62 1.960 

4,478,060 

4,284,»»4 

18S,(|C0 

251.210 

78.l.^2 

,  •  -  ■ 

.MI.H.M 

4<li,.5^» 

3;t7,ti76 

220,027 

117.619 

l.\22(l.iW<i 

14,6'iS,»ii9 

8.48>«,248 

2.170,266 

1,2«7,'.»S2 

2,(>4.<l,.'.sS 

2,774,»"*9 

27(1.8,85 

274.678 

1,IW7 

1S4,4-M 

9'., SOS 

1,809,957 

1,716.880 

98,1177 

(Wil.n<16 

204,698 

578,612 

4fl4,7M 

10>,»rtS 

4.4-i9,(ifi5 

2,728,145 

1,262,820 

97r,.^79 

2S4.741 

C4.ISO..'i«2 

'.'7,6r.2.831 

l(MI,140,.8:t8 

81.6M,.')95 

6S4S(i.2:t8 

472,066 

.802.S15 

1,098,898 

l.,M0.fl.57 

l.'iti.T86 

1,716,488 

l..MW,2S6 

8,419,046 

8,879.278 

89,768 

422,977 

.so,^,l.^2 

877,069 

2.89.8.52 

18s,8I7 

687,844 

2(i2,.%27 

510 

82,549 

057,084 

281,607 

8;5,4l7 

88,,%S1 

.... 

.  *  •  . 

:::: 

821.051,729        ' 

2<V»,94,MS6" 

272,801,860 

l,Vi,(h8,160 

47,206,404loi 

12M,42».tWl  60  , 

S1,»78,0M  40 

10»,120,fl66  40 

61,857,264  00 

The  cultivation  of  totuicci)  in  the  Ncttierliimls  is  s»l>- 
ject  to  no  restrictions,  with  the  exccptimi  of  tlie  ex. 
rise  duty ,  to  whirh,  like  uU  nlher  products,  it  is  liable. 
Krcmi  inm  to  JIKXI  morgens  (ccpiul  to  from  "(Kioto  XMl 
acres)  are  niinnally  devoted  to  tolwirco.  I'he  tobacco 
land  is  situated  in  the  provinces  of  (iuililerlaiul,  Over- 
yssel,  I'trecht.  ami  Zealand.  The  average  quantity 
of  tobacco  priHluced  on  each  inorgcn  is  alxiut  l,')(N)  lbs. 
The  total  crop  is  estimated  at  from  8.(KKi,(lOil  to  9,(100.- 
000  lbs.  (ler  annum,  'i'he  quantity  reserved  for  home 
consumption  is  aUiut  ',!,000,000  lbs.,  of  which 

HinnkInK  lobae»o,  about 90(i.(iOO 

Snuir.   7iK>.flOO 

C.irers  for  sefars 400,000 

HesidcH  the  almve,  the   Nctherliiiiil»  export  to  fnr- 
.'igii  countries  alsiut  0,(KK),()(H)  llis.  of  tobacco — In  the  i 
leaf,  .'i,(t(KI,0(K)  lbs,,  and  manufartiired,  l.dOO.oiMl  lbs.     I 
The  folliiwing  table  shows  the  aiimia'  tobacco  ex-  ; 

p<irt  trade  of  llolbiml : 

Kll"vniRMlMt, 

The  KlH'Ul.h  proTlnoes 680,0«)0 

Ku(»i*  ami  (irtat  Urltaln 400,«00 

Sardinia. •iSi\m> 

Ni>r»  «v  and  Denmark ko.(SIO 

Naples 60,000 

Koman  Slatet.   t*),(tnO 

H|«inand  I'ortuijal 80,000 

Thn  total  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  the  Nether- 
lands is  distributed  as  follows  : 

For  the  manufacture  iif  snulTand  chowlng  lubaccu,  l.t'.Vsio 
For  segara  ami  st'^ar  covers 1,775,000 

Average  price  of  the  former,  from  1-1  to  Si  florins 


for  common  ;  i!0  to  !)0  florins  for  the  liest,  per  100  kiln- 
grammes.  Average  price  of  the  latter,  fnini  1 1  to  :)2 
florins  for  common  ;  l!0  to  KO  florins  for  the  best,  ])cr 
100  kilogrammes.  The  planters  of  .\riihem,  and  some 
other  districts,  have,  cluring  the  past  few  years,  ap- 
plied thciiiselve."  to  the  raising  of  a  very  li(,'lit,  clear. 
yellow  tobacco,  fur  segar  covering,  for  which  Ihcy  ul). 
tain  a  very  high  price.  I'or  this  jiurposc  they  employ 
a  very  active  fertilizer,  with  a  view  to  the  large  ancl 
rapid  growth  of  the  plant,  whic  li  they  dry  by  the  sun 
with  great  skill  and  iiianageaient.  The  average  c|unn- 
tity  of  fcireign  tobacco  annually  ini|s>rtcd  is  frciin  J:',- 
0()0,()(K)  to  •.'0,000,000  lbs,,  chiefly  Iruin  the  foUowinj; 
places : 

Kl'ogrMciinwi.  I 

Mar\  land 5,«(H).00(l    i 

Ken'tnckv l,7.'i(i.000 

Vlrclnla.' I,400,i'00   ! 

■lava hOO.OOO 

I'orto  l!lc-.) 860,(H)0 

<;uba. 180,000 

HUDuiiilnKo.   ...      IVO.OOtI 

A  third  part  of  the  tobacco  imported  from  fnroign 
countries  is  ccinsuincd  in  the  Nethcrluiuls,  the  citlier 
two  thirds  are  eX|Hirtccl.  (iermany  and  llel^jiuiM  re- 
ceive the  larger  |H)rtioii,  «  hii  h  consists  altogether  cif 
Virginia,  Maryland,  Kentucky,  ami  sniiie  .lava  Id- 
bacco,  Ilesiiles  the  iini>orts  above  clesign:itcMl,  Ham- 
burg  supplies  Holland  annually  with  large  c|iiaiitilirs 
of  tobgccci  of  American  growth.  The  tciliucru  manu- 
factories ill  llcillaiicl,  of  the  lirft  class,  are  nuMierous. 
They  are  chiefly  located  at  Kottcrdain  and  Amster- 
dam, though  niu'iy   icimilar    factories   are   ncattcrcd 


Vailnas V.'ci.doo 

Manilla 7.V"H) 

Colombia 8ii.cS)(i 

Hrazil 'M.im 

Havana. 6i>,n(ifl 

Tobacco  stems 1 4.^i,<icici 
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throughoQt  tiio  provinces.  The  flrst-claag  factories 
employ  upward  of  1,000,000  operatives.  The  average 
consumption  of  tobacco  in  Holland  is  about  two  kilo- 
grammes (4.408  lbs.)  for  each  individual,  or  6,000,000 
kilogrammes,  or  upward  of  13,000,000  lbs.  for  the 
whole  population,  (iermany  otl'erg  the  principal  mar- 
ket for  the  Dutch  tobacco  trade,  though  considerable 
;Iii'<r  lilies  OT-3  exported  to  the  Levant,  Italy,  Austria, 
Uclgium,  Deumark,  Surinam,  etc. — Com.  Rel.  U.  S. 

Btatkmkst  exiiibitinh  tiir  leadino  Stapi.ks  of  tub 
Unitrd  Statkh,  and  their  hesi'ictivk  Values,  kx- 
roKTHii  TO  Holland  in  tub  Ykars  si'kcipikd. 

, '  ""  "  ArticlM. 


Whulc-oll 

Wlialebono 

WoimI,  lumber,  and  timber.. 

Naval  stores  

Pot  and  pearl  ashes. 

Ueef ■•... 

Hums,  bacon,  and  lard 

Wheat.  

Flour 

Kve  and  other  grains , 

Kiel- 

Cdtton 

Tobacco  

"       nianufhctorod..... 

Wax 

Spirits  of  turpentine 


18,944 

a,Mi 

24,476 
4ft,101 

4,tt:i5 

16.64'2 

47,441 

52,289 

60,270 

22,21)9 

5fl7,4Sa 

1,.%0,H8« 

7,816 

4,989 

25.619 


1844.    __ 

♦4,526 
1,S«5 
77,408 
80,SS8 
&t,064 
1,«I)0 
29,0J« 

2.002 

3S,78» 

28,780 

41S.4.S8 

I,00H,782 

4,829 

3,278 

71,219 


The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the 
effective  merchant  marine  of  the  Netherlands  on  the 
31st  Uecember,  1H52  and  1853,  respectively  : 

^am  No.  of  vessels  1.971  meaiturinK  448,S04  tons. 

{(f,i\\ "  "       2,037  "  4T9,2l>2      ■• 

The  following  summary  shows  tho  classification  of 
the  vessels  given  in  the  preceding  comparative  state- 
ment : 

"laii. 


Ships 

Barks 

BrlRS 

Brlitanllnes 

Schooners I 

Other  vessels  ....j 

Stoamlioats I 

Total i    1.971    I 


VaMtilg, 

~ur 

290 

60 

2 

184 

1,829 

18 


Tom. 

lll,170~ 

101,2110 

14,412 

48 -I 

2I,.N\4 

1»8,(W 

8.9.%0 


lals. 


V««hU. 

"'142~ 

8)4 

60 

2 

lOS 

1,310 

15 

2,087' 


Tom. 

112,284" 

1^0.1!»2 

10,978 

488 

26,872 

132,040 

4,4.V2 

T79>2  ' 


U.  <Sf.  Forriffn  Com. 

Holly-tre6.  Grographii  and  lli.ttnry. — The  llf.r 
nqiiifi'liiim,  or  I'^uropoan  lioUy,  is  indigenous  to  most 
|)arts  of  the  miilille  and  south  of  Kuro|)e,  an<l  it  is  said 
to  lie  founil  in  China  and  .lapnn.  It  does  not  appear 
to  lie  a  native  either  of  Ainerii-a  or  of  Iniliii,  unle.is  the 
Itir  iijuirii  of  tlie  Uiiitcil  .States,  and  the  llfx  tlipynnn 
in  tho  Himalayas,  shouUl  prove,  by  oultivatiim,  to  be 
v.irieties  of  it.  According  to  Pallas,  it  snircely  occurs 
within  the  ancient  limits  of  the  Russian  empire, 
tlioufjh  freipient  on  the  southern  side  of  t!auc»8us, 
where  it  forms  ii  low,  branching  shrub,  about  10  feet 
hi,'li.  In  I'ranee  it  is  abundant,  more  particularly  in 
Brittany.  In  (Jermany,  it  abounds  in  many  f'ore.sts, 
especially  in  the  southern  and  middle  States  ;  where, 
when  slieltored  by  lofty  trees,  it  i  ttjuns  tho  height  of 
20  feet ;  but  in  exposed  situations,  it  does  not  exceed 
a  height  of  (i  or  8  feet.  This  tree  appears  to  attain  a 
lari^er  si/.e  in  Kngland  than  in  any  other  (utrt  of  the 
globe.  It  abounds  in  that  country,  more  or  less,  in 
the  remains  of  all  aboriginal  fon^sts,  and  perhaps,  at 
present,  it  prevails  nowhtra  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  Needwood  Forest,  in  .Statfordshiro.  In  Scotlaml  it 
is  found  in  most  natural  woods,  as  an  un<tergr(>wtli  to 
the  oak,  tho  ash,  and  tho  pine.  In  Ireland,  tho  hidly 
is  not  very  connuon  ;  but  aliout  the  lakes  of  Killamey 
it  attains  a  large  size. 

The  wcmil  of  the  holly  is  almost  of  an  ivory  white- 
ness, oxeept  near  tho  centre  of  very  old  trunks,  where 
it  Is  of  a  brownish  hue  It  is  very  hard  and  duipuct, 
with  a  linn  grain,  and  susceptible  of  a  high  degroo  of 
polish,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  many  pur- 
poses in  thn  arts.  When  dry,  it  weighs  471  l>ouuds  to 
A  cubic  foot,  and  i*  very  retoutire  of  it«  sap,  iu  conse- 


quence of  which  it  ia  liable  to  warp,  unless  it  is  well 
dried  and  seasoned  before  being  used.  It  readily  takes 
a  durable  color  of  almost  any  shade,  and  hence  it  is 
much  used  by  cabinet-makers  in  forming  what  are 
technically  called  "  strings  and  borders,"  in  orna- 
mental works.  When  properly  stained  black,  its 
color  and  lustre  are  little  inferior  to  those  of  ebony. 
It  may  be  applied  to  a  great  number  of  purposes  by 
joiners,  cabinet-makers,  turners,  engineers,  mathe- 
matical instrument-makers,  and,  next  to  the  box  and 
pear-tree,  it  is  the  best  wood  for  engraving  upon,  as  it 
is  compact,  and  stands  the  tool  well.  Am^  ^  its  prin- 
cipal uses  in  England  at  present,  is,  when  dyed  black, 
to  be  substituted  for  elmny,  in  the  handles  of  metallic 
teapots,  etc.  In  France,  the  young  shoots  and  the 
branches  are  given  to  sheep  and  deer  during  winter ; 
and  the  stronger  straight  shoots,  deprived  of  their 
bark,  are  made  into  whip-handles  and  walking-canes. 
The  bark  of  the  holly  contains  an  abundance  of  vist^id 
matter ;  and,  when  mascerated  in  water,  fermented, 
and  then  separated  from  the  fibres,  it  forms  bird-lime. 
Medicinally,  the  bark  of  this  tree  is  mucilaginous, 
emollient,  and  solvent,  and  is  said  to  possess  strong 
febrifugal  powers.  The  berries  are  purgative,  and 
(j  or  8  of  them  when  swallowed,  will  cause  violent 
vomiting ;  though  they  are  considered  as  poisonous 
to  men,  tliey  form  the  food  of  some  birds,  more  espe- 
cially of  the  thrushes. 

The  wood  of  tho  American  holly  resembles  that  of 
the  Kuropean  8|)ecies,  except  that  it  is  ratlier  browner 
at  the  heart.  It  is  compact,  heavy,  of  a  fine  grain, 
and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish.  Its  principal 
use  is  for  inlaying  mahogany  furniture,  and  for  turn- 
ing into  small  l>uxes  for  druggists,  and  for  small 
screws.  M'hen  perfectly  seasoned,  it  is  very  hard  and 
unyielding,  which  renders  it  well  adapted  for  pulleys 
used  in  ships.  It  may  be  dyed  of  various  colors,  so  as 
to  resemble  many  foreign  woods.  The  bai'k  may  be 
uniployed  for  making  bird-lime,  in  a  similar  manner  as 
that  of  the  preceding  species.  Medicinally  it  is 
emetic  and  cathartic.  The  berries,  taken  to  the  num- 
ber of  lii  or  20,  will  excito  vomiting,  and  will  also  act 
as  a  purgative. 

The  emetic  holly  is  found  in  moist,  shady  places, 
from  Virginia  to  the  I'loridus,  and  was  intnxluced  into 
llritain  in  1770.  It  was  cultivated  by  Miller  in  the 
physic  garden  at  Chelsea,  ami  iu  several  other  collec- 
tions in  the  neighborhood  of  London,  till  the  severe 
winter  of  1789,  when  most  of  the  plants  were  destroyed. 
Dtlier  plants  were  afterward  raised  from  seeds  in  that 
country,  ami  liu%o  ever  since  resisted  the  cold  of  ordi- 
nary winters  without  protection.  Tlio  loaves  and 
young  shoots  of  the  cassena  are  inodorous,  the  taste 
sul>-an)niatic  anil  fervid,  l>eing  useful  in  stomach  fe- 
vers, dialietes,  small-po.x,  etc.,  as  a  mild  emetic ;  but 
the  "  black  drink"  of  the  Indians  is  a  strong  decoction 
anil  a  violent,  though  harmless  vomitive.  At  a  cer- 
tain season  of  tho  year  they  often  travel  a  distance  of 
siiiiio  hundred  miles,  from  parts  where  tliis  tree  does 
not  grow,  to  procure  a  supply  of  the  leaves.  They 
make  a  Urn  on  tho  ground,  and  putting  a  kettlo  of  wa- 
ter on  it,  tilled  with  leaves,  )ilace  themselves  around 
it,  and  with  a  wooden  ves,sel  holding  about  a  pint, 
coiiMnenco  by  taking  large  draughts,  which,  in  a  short 
time,  cause  them  to  vomit  freely.  Thus  they  continue 
drinking  and  vomiting  for  two  or  tbreo  days,  >intii 
they  are  siilliriently  purified,  when  they  return  with 
largo  ipiantities  of  tho  loaves  and  boughs,  to  theii 
homos.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots  of  the  Ilex  cas- 
sena mid  ilahoon,  and  of  many  other  shrubs,  appear  to 
bo  substituted  indiscriiniiiatuly  by  tho  Indians  for 
making  tlieir  "  black  drink,"  In  North  Carolina,  it 
is  said,  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea-side  swamps,  having 
no  good  water  to  drink,  disguise  its  taste  by  boiling  in 
it  a  littlu  cassena,  or  other  plants  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  use  it  constantly  warm,  as  the  Chinese  do  their 
daily  tea.     This  circumstance  gave  rise  to  tho  opinion 
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that  this  apecles  was  the  Ilex  Paragturienats,  and  was 
•rrooeously  called  "  Paraguay  Tea." — Browmb's  Tr. 
of  America. 

Holm.  (Sax.  and  Danish.)  An  island,  or  fenny 
place  gnrrounded  by  water.  Two  well-known  Islands 
in  the  Bristol  Channel  are  called  the  Steep  Holm  and 
Flat  Holm. 

Holy  Alliance,  The,  a  league  formed  by  the 
principal  sovereigns  of  Europe  after  the  defeat  of  Na- 
poleon at  Waterloo.  The  basis  of  this  alliance  was 
drawn  np  hy  Alexander  of  litlssia  (Sei)trml>er  26, 
181 S),  and  received  the  signatures  of  Krancis  of  Aus- 
tria and  Frederic  William  of  Prussia.  Its  name, 
,  which  was  dictated  in  accordance  with  the  popular 
religious  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  was  fitly  expressive 
of  the  vague  principles  of  religious  charity  and  peace 
on  which  it  professed  to  hi  based.  It  gained  strength 
by  the  accession  of  England  and  Prance,  but  thence- 
Ibrward  became  an  alliance  simply  for  the  cstahlish- 
nent  of  existing  dynasties  In  Europe,  as  may  be  seen 
firom  the  declaration  of  November,  1819,  and  from  the 
results  of  the  Congresses  of  Troppau,  Ijiybach,  and 
Verona.  After  the  secession  of  England  and  France 
the  holy  alliance  became  practically  obsolete.  See 
Jforth  Am^r.  Hrr.,  xvfl. ;  Fnr.  Qnar.,  vili. ;  Kd.  Rrr., 
xxx\-iii.,  xxxix.,  xl. ;  WntrntAiter  Rev.,  i.,  18  ;  Nli.Ks' 
Keg.,  XX..  ."JM,  xxiv.,  805. 

Holyhead  (Welsh,  Carr  Gybi,  i.  e.,  fort  of  OybO, 
a  sea-port,  and  market-town  of  North  Wales,  on  an 
bland  at  the  western  extremity  o^  the  county  of  An- 
glesea.  It  is  connected  with  the  main  part  of  the 
county  by  a  vast  embankment,  f  of  a  mile  in  length, 
•td  of  an  average  height  of  1«  feet,  with  a  liridge 
near  the  centre  through  which  the  tide  ru^ihes  with 
amazing  velocity  and  force.  The  town,  formerly  a  small 
fishing  village,  has  acquiit>d  importance  in  consequence 
of  its  iieing  the  nearest  and  most  convenient  place  of 
embarkation  for  Ireland.  It  Is  the  point  of  termina- 
tion of  tile  great  parliamentary  mads  from  I.ondnn 
and  Chester,  and  of  the  Chester  and  Holyhead  rail- 
way, in  connection  with  which  steam-packetH  leave 
the  hariMir  several  limes  a  day  for  Kingston  near  I)al>- 
lin.  The  vast  amount  of  labor  and  money  ex|)endmi 
on  public  works  connected  with  the  harbor  has  mate- 
rially contributefi  to  attract  and  support  an  active  and 
thriving  population.  Holyhead  has  been  selected  liy 
the  liritish  government  for  a  hartmr  of  refnge.  The 
works,  when  completed,  will  inilose  an  area  of  about 
816  acres,  with  a  depth  of  at  least  6}  fathoms  water. 
The  pi^-r  extends  neariy  1000  feet,  and  upon  it  Is  an 
•Tch  of  niona  marble  commemorative  of  the  visit  of 
George  IV.  in  1H21.  At  the  extremity-  of  the  pier  Is 
S  light-house,  exhibiting  a  white  light  50  feet  almve 
sea-level.  On  South  Steck  an  isolated  nn-k  ^  miles 
west,  is  another  light-house  connected  with  the  bar- 
lior,  and  of  essential  service  in  facilitating  the  access. 
The  light,  which  is  21?  fret  alpove  high-water  mark, 
is  pro<luced  by  21  lamps  wKh  powerful  reflectors.  The 
Inhaliitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade 
and  in  shiphulliling.  The  coast  is  extremely  wild  and 
'"ffg^'lt  presetiling  numerous  wave-worn  caverns, 
which  form  the  haunt  of  innumenilile  sea-birds. — K.  B, 
Holy-atone,  a  large  stone  used  for  cleaning  ships' 
decks.  It  receives  Its  name  from  the  unwillingness 
of  sailors  to  sulimit  to  the  dnidgery  of  using  it. 

Home,  in  naval  language,  is  said  of  any  thing 
that  is  close  in  Its  place  ;  It  is  applietl  to  the  sht<ets  of 
the  sails,  the  shot  and  cartridge  in  a  gun,  and  any 
article  of  stowage. 

Homer,  or  Oraer,  the  largest  dry  measure  among 
the  Helircws.  It  was  In  later  times  replaced  Ity  the 
f'<-r,  and  Is  estimated  at  7,»!W,000  Paris  grains. 

HoQdtiraa,  BritiBh,  Mhe,  or  Halisf.  a  British 
aattlement  on  the  east  coast  of  Central  America,  i>e- 
tween  N.  lat.  IS'^  14'  and  18°  SO',  and  W.  long.  88° 
and  89'  90".  It  Is  Iwunded  on  the  north  by  Yuca- 
tan, west  and  tooth  by  tiuatemala,  and  east  by  th« 


Bay  of  Honduras.     It  bus  a  coast  line  of  about  200 
miles  between  the  mouths  of  the  Hondo  and  Sarstan 
and  is  about  100  miles  in  brsadth.     This  coast  was 
diaoovereil  by  Colnnbiu  in  the  yaar  1603,  but  little 
that  can  be  relied  upon  is  known  of  its  early  settle- 
ment.    The  abondanae  and  fine  quality  of  the  wood, 
partioulariy  mahogany  and  logwood,  seem  first  to 
have  drawn  attention  to  it ;  and  at  a  pretty  eariy  period 
It  was  occasionally  resorted  to  by  wood-cutters.     Hut 
the  first  permanent  establishment  of  Itritisli  wood- 
cutters was  made  at  (Jape  Cutouha  by  some  adven- 
turers from  Jamaica,  whoa*  numbers  increuaing.  they 
extended  as  far  south  as  the  Kiver  Belize,  and  as  far 
west  as  the  neighborliood  of  Cam|jeachy      The  Spar- 
iards,  however,  dM  not  quietly  sul)mit  to  this  usurpa- 
tion of  their  territorial  dominion.     Several  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  against  the  settlers,  but  they  were 
uniformly  unraccessful ;  and  on  two  occasions,  in  1659 
and  1C78,  so  complete  was  their  discomfiture,  that  tlio 
town  of  Campeachy  itself  was  taken  by  tlio  logwoo<i- 
cutters,  with  only  the  assistance  of  the  seamen  en- 
gaged  in  the  trade.     This  last  repulse  occurred  eight 
years  after  a  treaty  had  l>een  concluded  with  Spain 
l)y  which  the  territorial  right  of  Britain  to  the  ociu! 
pancy  of  Honduras  was  generally,  althougli  not  spe- 
cifically, embraced.      The   successes  of  the   settlers 
aroused  the  jealousy  of  the  Spaniards,  aud  led  to  u 
renewetl  discussion  of  their  right  to  tho  territory  wlijcli 
they  occupied.     This  would  appear  to  have  l)een  again 
generally  admitted ;    but  the  Spaniards  tinully  suc- 
ceeded in  driving  the  woodmen  from  the  CumiKiachv 
shore,  and  confining  tliem  to  tlie  limits  of  the  present 
settlement.     An  attempt  was  again  made  in  171n  to 
dlsi)<)SBCss  the   British  of  the  territory  on  tho  Kiver 
lietize ;  but  the  firmness  of  tho  wood-cutters  deterred 
the  ('astiiiana  from  effecting  any  thing,  except  the 
erection  of  a  fortilication,  which  in  a  few  years  tliev 
abandonc<l.     In  175-i  an  expedition  was   undertaken 
to  externiiiukte  tho  colony ;  but  by  a  treaty  of  peace 
concluded  in  tho  year  1763,  the  Spaniards  were  eum- 
|>elled  to  admit  the  right  of  occujiancy  to  tiie  Brit- 
ish   colonists,    which,    however,    they    subsequently 
attempted  to  annul.      In  1779  tho  Spaniards  nj,Miu 
uttacke<i  the  settlement,  un<l  after  destroying;  property 
to  a  considerable  amount,  they  took  a  nuinlier  nl'  the 
colonists  prisoners,  and  marched  them  oft'  in  irons  to 
Merida,  whence  they  wore  sliip|)ed  to  the  llavaimali 
and  there  confined  till  178°i.     In  1784  Britain  clitaincd 
from  S|nin  a  s|)ecltic  grant  of  "  the  lands  ullotteil  for 
the  cutting  of  logwood  ;"  and  in  1790  an  act  of  I'srlia- 
ment  i-onfened  on  li^ilixe  all  tho  privileges  nf  a  llrit- 
ish  colony.     The  last  attack  on  tlie  settlement  was 
made  during  the  war  In  !7flH,  but  the  ex|(e<liti«n.  wliioli 
consiste<l  of  flOOO  men,  was  gallantly  repul.seil ;  and 
since  that  period  tlie  colony  has  retuained  undirturlied 
by  foreign  aggression. 

Tlie  i-oast  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras  Is  low,  and  th« 
shore  U  studde<l  with  a  number  of  low  islands  or  keyti, 
which,  however,  are  verdant.  As  wo  recede  from  the 
coast,  tho  land  rises  into  a  l«ld  and  lofty  (•mintr\-, 
int«rs|ierse<l  with  rivers  and  lagoons,  and  covered  with 
gigantic  forests.  The  lagotms  or  sheets  of  waltr,  anil 
tho  fulls  and  rapids  of  the  riven*,  conititute  sublime 
anil  lieautlfiil  features  in  the  general  as|>ei't  uf  Hie 
country.  The  Hondo  Uiver,  whirh  t'ornis  the  mirth- 
em  Imundary,  Is  a  fine  stream.  A  few  miles  south  of 
It  is  the  New  Uiver,  which  has  its  suuree  in  an  exten- 
sive lagocm.  The  Belize  has  a  uortli-east  liy  east  eoiirse 
of  alKive  'IW  miles,  and  discharge)  itself  into  the  liay 
of  Hiuiduras  by  two  mouths  almut  8J  miles  apart,  ilie 
soutliern  branch  dividing  tlio  town  of  Belize  into  two 
parts.  The  river  and  tago<m  of  Manatee,  which  is  »H. 
uated  10  leagues  south  of  Belize,  is  consiilercil  us  ex- 
tremely grand.  At  aliout  a  mile  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  is  tho  lagoon,  a  magnlfiueut  sheet  ol  water, 
extending  for  sevsral  loogues  in  a  noiiherly  direction. 
In  many  fUu*»  lofty  bUU  ascend  fh>m  its  uiart(in, 
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overtopping  large  valleys  and  wood  ranges  of  great 
extent,  where  the  Jaguar,  capybars,  armadillo,  large 
weasel,  opossum,  racoon,  and  several  species  of  deer, 
abound.  Among  the  feathered  tribes  there  are  num- 
bers of  quails,  plovers,  pigeons,  pheasants,  and  wild 
turkeys.  The  deficiency  of  streams  among  the  mount- 
ain ridges  is  supplied  by  the  presence  of  large  marshy 
spots  or  shallow  ponds,  the  banks  of  which  are  tn- 
quented  by  almost  every  species  of  water  game.  Fish 
abound  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  these  ponds, 
but  the  latter  drj-  up  in  the  season  of  drought,  and 
then  vast  flocks  of  sea-fowl  congregate  around  them 
to  prey  upon  the  flsh  which  have  been  left  dry  by  the 
evaporation  of  the  waters:  The  alligator  is  olso  a  tte- 
qucnt  visitor;  and,  to  partake  of  this  repast  thus 
yearly  provided  for  him,  he  has  been  known  to  tra- 
verse trackless  «  Uds,  and  make  long  journeys  into  the 
interior.  The  rapids  of  the  Manatee  commence  about 
8  or  10  miles  from  the  lagoon,  atid  the  hli;h  rocky 
banks  of  the  river  assume  a  romantic  and  beaullfbl 
appearance.  Further  on  there  is  a  rapid  of  abotit  a 
qtinrtcr  of  a  mile  In  length,  and  of  considerable  accliv- 
ity. A  cluster  of  Iwautinil  caves,  through  which  the 
river  winds  its  way,  and  beneath  which  the  traveler 
must  pass,  Is  next  reached.  The)'  have  been  described 
as  equally  singular  and  grand.  "These  magntflcent 
natural  excavations  of  the  mountains  are  semicircular 
at  the  entrance,  and  about  live  yards  in  diameter. 
Within  the  cave  the  arch  rises  to  the  height  of  100 
feet,  and  leads  to  another  low  arch,  which  being  passed, 
a  second  cavern  of  large  slie  opens,  beyond  which  is 
a  third  with  a  circular  orifice,  through  which  the  river 
cr.tors.  During  the  floods  the  mouths  of  the  caverns 
are  lilled  with  water,  which  bolls  up  with  prodigious 
fury,  and  thus  detains  travelers  many  days  biefore  they 
can  pass  through  the  cuves  or  tunnels.  In  the  rainy 
season,  as  the  water  increases  on  the  upper  or  inland 
sides  of  the  mountains,  the  river  forces  its  passage 
through  the  interstices  and  openings  in  its  sides  with 
tremendous  noise,  forming  an  indescribably  grand 
cascade  of  from  40  to  60  feet  high,  issuing  from  a 
hundred  orifices."  Of  the  other  rivers  of  Honduras 
little  is  known. 

J'lvdiifliom. — The  country  is  technically  divided  in- 
to the  Pine  and  the  Cahoun  ridges.  The  soli  of  the 
former  has  a  substratum  of  loose  reddish  sand,  and  its 
indigenous  |)roduct8  consist  of  those  varieties  of  vegeta- 
tion the  nasimilative  powers  of  which  are  strong  and 
perennial.  Extensive  prairies  expand  over  tills  soil,  and 
the  pine,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  Is  extremely 
abundant.  Tho  soil  of  the  Cahoun  ridge  consists  of  a 
deep  loam,  capable  of  growing  evorj'  species  of  Eun)- 
]K"an  as  well  as  of  tropical  aliment.  Its  fertility  occa- 
sions tho  growth  of  much  brushwood,  and  it  is  covered 
witli  tho  wild  cotton-tree  and  other  giants  of  the 
forest.  Fruits,  spontaneously  produced,  are  exceed- 
Ini^l y  abundant,  and  consist  of  oranges  of  excellent 
quality,  shaddocks,  limes,  mangoes,  melons,  pine- 
apples, water-melons,  avocato  pears,  cashew,  cocoa- 
nuts,  and  many  others.  They  are  all  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rolize,  but  arc  sometimes  brought  in 
large  quantities  from  more  elevated  plantations.  The 
mahogany  and  logwoo<l.trees  are  at  present  the  staples 
of  Honduras,  The  former  is  found  best  in  elevated 
situations ;  and  growing  generally  solitary,  it  is  dis- 
ceniilile  at  a  great  distance,  from  the  yoUow  hue  of  its 
foliage.  It  is  cut  dtiwii  at  about  li  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  when  felled  the  logs  are  dragged  to  the 
bunks  of  tho  streams  and  floated  down  In  rafts.  The 
lioughs  and  limits  are  said  to  affonl  the  ilncst  wowl, 
but  It  is  the  size  that  is  principally  looked  to  in  com- 
merce. Tha  logwotxi  is  found  in  low  swampy  grounds, 
growing  contiguous  to  fresh-water  -reeks  and  lakes, 
on  tho  edges  of  which  tho  '  /ots,  the  moat  valuable 
part  of  the  wood,  ramify.  They  are  felled  during  the  I 
dry  season,  and  carried  off  when  the  wet  season  has  I 
Uid  the  ground  under  water.     There  is  another  valu- 1 


able  tree  called  the  Pintu  occidenialit,  which  grows  tu 
the  height  of  60  feet,  and  coven  many  thcosand  acrea 
of  country.  The  pine-wood  contains  an  immense 
quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine,  and  is  consequently 
highly  inflammable.  In  this  respect  it  is  very  valu- 
able to  the  poor,  who  make  torches  of  it.  It  likewise 
powerAill}-  resists  decay,  and  is  in  consequence  much 
used  by  builders.  The  cahoun  or  cohoon-tree  yields 
a  valuable  oil,  which,  when  unadulterated,  is  almost 
colorless,  destitute  of  any  disagreeable  taste,  and  when 
burned  as  a  lamp  oil  it  emits  a  beautiful  palish  flame 
without  smoke  or  smell.  There  are  various  other 
kinds  of  wood  of  beautifnl  vein  and  close  texture, 
such  as  Iron-wood,  day-wood,  rose-wood,  palmaletta, 
and  the  like.  Among  minerals,  strata  of  line  morlde 
■nd  fomiatioos  of  alatmster  are  known  to  exist.  Sev- 
eral valuable  specimens  of  crystals  lutve  been  found, 
and  gold  has  occasionally  been  detected  in  some  of  the 
streams.  Laboring  Creek,  which  lies  on  the  Belize, 
about  100  miles  inland,  is  remarkable  for  the  petrify- 
Ing  properties  possessed  by  its  waters.  They  have 
also  a  powerful  cathartic  eflTect  qn  iftrangers,  and  when 
applied  externally  to  an  nicer  h^^  a  healing  property. 
The  country  abomids  with  all  kinds  of  animals  tit  for 
tlie  food  of  man.  Except  in  very  rough  weather,  the 
supply  of  salt-water  fish  of  excellent  quality  is  abund- 
ant. The  common  green  turtle,  when  in  n  healthy 
condition,  is  a  staple  commodity  in  the  market.  The 
hawksbill  turtle  is  often  five  feet  long,  and  weighs  from 
200  to  250  lbs. 

Belize,  the  capital  of  the  settlement,  stands  on  a 
low  flat  shore  immediately  open  to  the  sea,  and  guard- 
ed by  numerous  small  islands,  densely  covered  with 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  so  similar  as  to  reader  the  navi- 
gation extremely  diflicult.  It  is  further  divided  into 
two  parts  by  the  river,  which  is  crossed  by  a  substan- 
tial wooden  bridge  of  220  feet  span  and  20  feet  in 
length.  The  part  of  the  town  which  is  situated  upon 
the  south  or  right  bank  of  the  river,  along  the  eastern 
edge  of  a  point  of  laud,  is  completely  insulated  by  a 
canal  on  its  western  side,  which  runs  across  from  a 
small  arm  of  the  sea,  and  bounds  the  town  on  its  south 
side.  The  houses  are  about  600  in  number,  and  are 
in  general  well  built,  spacious,  and  even  elegant. 
They  are  for  the  most  part  constructed  of  wood,  and 
raised  10 1'eet  from  the  ground  on  pillars  of  mahogany. 
The  streets  are  regular,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  The  main  one  runs  in  a  north-easterly  direc- 
tion to  the  bridge  firom  the  government-house,  which 
is  situated  on  the  south-east  point  or  angle  of  the  island 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and  bounded  on  the 
south  and  east  by  the  seu.  Behind  the  government- 
house  is  the  ohurcli,  on  the  east  side  of  the  main 
street.  The  whole  town  is  emiiowered  in  groves  and 
avenues  of  tho  cocoa-nut  and  tamarind-trees.  Fort 
Ueorge  is  situated  al>out  half  a  mile  from  the  river, 
on  a  small  low  islet.  In  the  neighlK>rhoo<l  of  Belize 
the  natural  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  sea 
breezes  that  prevail  during  nino  months  in  the  year, 
so  that,  even  in  the  hottest  season,  the  thermometer 
seldom  rises  above  83°  Fahr.,  and  during  the  wet 
season  it  sinks  to  60°.  In  June,  July,  August,  and 
September,  heavy  and  firequent  rains  fall,  and  these 
are  the  most  unhealthy  months  of  the  year,  from  the 
decomimsition  of  anunal  and  vegetable  matter  in  the 
adjacent  lowlands  and  swamps. 

There  are  various  classes  of  society  in  the  settle- 
ment, including  Europeans,  colored  people,  Indiaiu, 
and  Mosquito  men.  The  blacks  of  Honduras  are  dis- 
tinct from  the  aborigines  of  the  country,  iMing  of  Afri- 
can descent.  In  general  they  are  inclined  to  indulgu 
those  low  propensities  which  are  exhibited  in  a  state 
of  barbarism.  Having  l)een  derived  from  various 
regions,  they  still  retain  all  their  national  peculiarities, 
and  keep  themselves  distinct  from  every  other  tribe. 
The  blacks,  as  a  lioily,  have  upon  the  whole  little  in- 
telligence,  and  tlieir  dullness  of  comprehension  ia 
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Nmarkable.  It  is  asaetted,  however,  that  Rome  of 
them  exhibit  an  originality  of  talent  and  a  degree  of 
mental  activitj-  littie  inferior  to  tlieir  Kiiropean  breth- 
ren. Tliey  are  mucn  attached  to  their  country,  and 
with  a  native  of  his  own  land  a  Honduras  lilaclr  will 
share  his  last  plantain.  The  colored  population  has 
resulted  from  the  intercourse  of  Europ«.tns  with  Afri- 
cans or  Indians,  They  of  course,  morally  speaking, 
assume  a  medium  status,  and  partake  more  or  less  of 
the  qualities  of  black  and  white,  acconling  to  their 
distance  from  either.  The  ifomjuito  Indiatu  almund 
in  the  colony.  They  are  remarkable  for  a  tine  muscu- 
lar formation  of  liody,  but  in  their  countenances  they 
exhibit  an  utter  destitution  of  intelligence,  and  their 
hal)its  are  most  barliarous.  They  a<'knowledge  the 
existence  of  a  good  and  evil  spirit;  and  tlie  little 
power  of  thouglit  which  they  possess  is  displayed  in 
their  conduct  toward  their  deities.  The  good  spirit  is 
negltcted,  Ijecause,  say  they,  his  goodness  is  so  great 
tliat  notliing  is  to  be  feared  from  his  wratli,  wliile  on 
the  otiier  hand,  the  evil  spirit  is  propitiated,  in  order 
to  deprecate  his  inalevolence.  The  whole  wealth  of  a 
Mu-quLl"  man  consinti  iij  hij  canoe,  {Middle,  and  bai^ 
poon.  With  these  ho  Mtisties  tlio  cravings  of  nature, 
and  his  groveling  nature  ksks  fir  no  more.  The  fn- 
d inns,  the  real  almrigintti  of  tht  place,  are  a  timid, 
inoffin-.Ivc  race,  apparently  more  imde''  th"  in.luence 
of  instinct  than  of  rcasvin.  The  jierfo-  m  the  most 
astonishing  journ^^s  through  wo<<ls,  as  trrtckiess  as 
the  sea,  and  impcrvioi^s  to  all  l»;i  th.imselves  with 
infallible  correctness  of  direction  and  aniaxing  rapid- 
ity. Although  free  from  vindictive  or  malicious  p^)- 
pensities,  they  are  addicted  to  drunkenness  to  an 
exccs.iivR  degree.  The  populatiim  of  the  colony  is 
estimntcil  at  almut  I'J.OOO. 

Honduras  has  an  increase  of  ilO.COO  s(|uare  miles, 
and  its  iiopulatinn  in  1856  was  estimateed  at  i160,(\).i, 
exclusive  of  the  Indian  tribes.  It  is  divided  into  seven 
departments  as  follows : 

E«t]iniit4>d  pop, 
.   'Mrtiucalj.  In  IK&S. 

il  OrscllS .Vi.(MH) 

Yoro »),n<)0 

UUncbo 45,(HI0 

Total DMUUO 

The  rivers  of  Hond"-as  un  iiuinerous,  and  some  of 
them  of  great  size.  The  principal  are  the  ChaincU- 
con,  IJlua,  Aguan  or  Roman,  Tinto  or  IJlack  Klver, 
Patucu,  and  Wanks  or  .Segovia,  flowing  ipt'  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  the  (lioluteca,  Naiuouie,  and  (iouicuran, 
flowing  into  the  Hay  of  Fonseca. 

The  Hay  of  Konseoa,  the  greater  portlnn  of  which 
biilongfi  to  Honduras  is  upwani  of  tM  n-ile.')  in  length, 
by  alKiut  :I0  average  breadth,  with  an  entruiice  18 
miles  wide,  lietween  the  volcanoes  of  Conchogua 
(3H0<)  fe<a  in  height)  and  Coaefuina  (3000  feet  in 
hei^'ht).— K    K. 

The  coast  alluvions   of    Ilomluras    are    generally 
dense!)'  woodfii,  'he  elevate<l  valleys  of  the  viterior 
•pre«d  out   in   broad  savannaiis,   and  tiM   mnuntaln 
plateaux  are  covered  with  forests  of  scattered  pines, 
relieved    bv   occasional   dumps  uf    oak.       l'|Hm    the 
northern  coast,  in  the  broad  plain  thriiu);h  which  the 
I'lna  and  <  humellcon  flow,  the  country  Is  so  low  as  to  be 
fvcasionallv  overflowed  for  considerable  di^taiici's.  Hera 
grow  immense  forests  of  ce<lar,  mahngaiiy,  raiha,  In- 
din-rublwr,  anil  other  Urge  and  valuable  trees,  thickly 
int«rs|iersed  with  (Htlms.     Further  to  the  eastward  on 
the  samii  coast  the  heavy  forests  am  coniined  cliietly  | 
to  the  river  valleys,  anil  jfivc  plain  ut  ..holt  distances  I 
iiilnnil  to  sandy  savannahs,  tx>vered  rvlth  coarse  gross  I 
and  dumps  of   pities  nu.',  Hcacias.     The  alluvions  of  , 
the  I'acitie  roast  are  also  densely  wooded,  but  out  ex-  i 
tensive.     At  short  distam-es  inlunii  they  give  place  to  j 
numerous  savannahs,  studdi")  with  clumps  of  K^-acias,  ' 
and  covered  with  grass  ;  but  '.he  pine  does  not  appear  i 
here  except  up<m  the  slopes  o'/  the  hills,  at  an  altitude  j 
of  •bout  VMMi  fact,     Tbo  vallayi  of  tbw  riven  on  bolu  I 
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coasts  are  thickly  wooded ;  but  as  they  ascend  toward 
the  interior,  vegetation  diminishes,  and  is  reduced  to 
a  narrow  fringe  of  trees  and  liushes  upon  their  imme- 
diate banks.  These  valleys  in  the  high  interior  coun- 
try often  expand  into  bn)ad  and  Itcautiful  plains— half 
savannahs  and  half  woodland — where  the  puhn  and 
the  pine  flourish  side  by  side.  The  mountains  which 
rise  around  these  valleys  are  ascended  by  terraces 
crowned  with  forests  of  pines  and  oaks,  and  covered 
with  grass.  The  summits  of  the  mountains  some- 
times rise  in  peaks,  but  generally  constitute  broad 
table-lands,  more  or  less  undulating,  and  often  spread- 
ing out  in  savannahs,  traversed  with  long  ridges  of 
verdure  and  green  lielts  of  trees. 

Woodt. — Of  the  vegetable  productions  of  Honduras 
the  mahogany-trea  stands  flrst  in  importance,  and 
from  its  vaat  size  and  magniilcent  foliage,  is  deservedly 
entitled  "  king  of  the  forest."  It  is  to  be  found  lu 
nearly  all  parts  of  Honduras  in  the  valleys  of  the 
various  streams.  It  is,  however,  most  abundant  upmi 
the  lower  valleys  of  ihe  rivers  flowing  into  the  Bay  of 
Honduras,  where  the  cortet  (cutting)  are  chiefly  car- 
ried on  by  the  Spaniards.  A  fixed  sum  is  paid  to  tlic 
govemmetit  f<r  each  tree  cut  down.  Kt>scwood  Is 
CO'  mon  UL  the  northern  coast,  wiiere  it  is  be,^mni  .e 
to  form  an  article  (if  ''ommer  i.  Lignum  vitie  ahoumis 
in  the  valley  of  the  Uluii,  on  the  river  banks  in  the 
plain  of  Comayogua,  and  in  other  parts.  Anions  'lie 
numerous  dyewoods  for  which  Honduras  is  celebrated 
may  lie  mentioned  fustic,  Brazil  wood,  yellow  Sanders, 
dragon's-blood-trre,  Niiaraugua  wood  (a  variety  of 
llrazil  T/Cisl),  and  tlie  anotta.  Among  the  gum  r.ni 
mctliciiiul  trteji,  uro  the  gum-arabic-tree,  copj\il)a  liec 
copal-tre^,  li  |i<id  aiiiber.  castor  oil,  ipecncuanha,  and 
the  lleren  (hstir.  .  Among  the  more  common  of  tli6 
others  an.  lb.;  wiig-lenv  'd  or  pitch-pine,  cedar,  ceiha 
or  silk-cotton-trce,  live  oak,  nuingrove,  iron-wood,  I'al- 
aba^di,  various  kinds  of  oak  ancl  palm,  lime,  IciiiDn 
orange,  c>iri>a,  pin\ento,  citron,  tamarind,  and  guava. 
Sarsaparilla  U  obtained  in  grout  abundance  and  uf  »u. 
perior  ((ualjty.  The  sugor-cone  grows  luxuriant!''  on 
the  plains  and  among  the  mountains,  at  elevati  .iis  of 
30OO  to  mm  foet.  C'c-flee,  indigo,  tol)a('co,  maize,  h  luiat, 
rice,  and  potatoes  are  also  grown. 

The  lli»ulura»  Inter-ortanic  Ilnilieai/. — At  a  rci'rnt 
rieeting  of  the  l.iver|H>ol  Chamber  of  C'ommcrc,  .Mr. 
William  Brown,  a  nieialtor  of  I'arliament,  gave  many 
interexting  particulars  in  relatiim  to  the  Ildiiiluras 
Inter-uceunic  Itailwny.  The  distance  between  New 
York  and  .Sail  Francisco,  via  I'anania,  is  xtatcd  to  lie 
ly'iii  miles,  whereas  the  distance  via  Honduras  is  diily 
4121  miles.  Difl'ereiice  UU.I  miles.  The  dL^tanre 
from  Liver|Kx>l  to  San  Francisco  via  I'anama,  touihing 
at  Kiug!<tun  (.lamaicu,)  is  iTl'i  miles;  via  Iloitdiira!<, 
UHMI  miles  ;  saving  of  Honduras  over  I'anama.  ^;ll 
miles.  The  distnnie  from  I.ivtr|Mol  to  Sydney,  via 
Honduras,  has  been  calculated  with  rare,  and  found  to 
lie  1I,H'J||  miles.  At  an  average  rato  of  stoaining  uf 
12  miles  |ier  hour,  mid  ulluwiuj^  three  days  t. .  lualiu},' 
uiid  trans-shipmout,  the  voyage  could  \>k  iierfurmcd  in 
exactly -IH  days  u"d  12  hours.  We  subjuiii  a  *jtbloul' 
distances  : 
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The  time  Itetween  New  York  and  San  Fmnclaco, 
vi&  Honduras,  la  estimated  at  13  daya  and  i  hours. 
This  calculation  is  baaed  on  an  assumption  of  20  miles 
per  hour  by  rail,  and  12  miU^a  per  hour  l>y  steamer. 

Ca|)tain  FHzroy,  In  an  official  rejmrt,  alludes  to  the 
five  distinct  lines  that  have  been  proposed,  and  thus 
proceeds  to  refer  to  that  by  way  of  Honduras : 

"  Loolcing  especially  to  European  commnnication, 
it  may  lie  observed,  that  n  main  or  trunk  line  of 
steamers,  calling  at  Jamaica,  in  traversing  the  Weat 
India  Archipelago,  would  And  a  nuitable  terminus  at 
Port  C'aballoa,  in  Honduras  Bay,  whero  the  north  end 
of  the  railway  will  be ;  and  that  Funaeca  Gulf,  at  the 
other  end,  ia  in  the  region  of  steady  winda,  and  well 
situated  for  a  direct  track  iicross  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
either  to  China  or  Australasia.  The  climate,  produc- 
tions, and  population  of  Honduras,  are  more  in  favor 
of  such  a  work,  as  a  railway  from  sea  to  sea,  than 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  great  Isthmus,  without 
exception  ;  but,  aa  the  length  and  elevation  are  great, 
these  diRicultlas  should  be  well  considered. 

"  1.  As  to  length.  This  is  a  question  of  100  miles 
against  40  (other  things  being  equal,  which,  however, 
tlioy  are  tuil'),  Involving  tlrst  cost,  constant  expense, 
and  compaiative  local  advantages.      The  continual 
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outlay  on  the  Panama  Railway,  consuquent  on  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  and  many  pile-supported  struc- 
tures, la  great ;  while  in  Honduras,  there  will  be  com- 
parative durability  of  works.  Fuel  must  be  carried  to 
Panama  from  distant  ports,  l)Ut  it  abounds  uoar  Fon- 
aectt  Gulf.  Uuin  prevails  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  much  more  than  it  docs  in  Hon- 
duras, where  the  climate  is  such  tliat  European  trees 
ai>.  fruit  thrive  on  the  higher  grounds. 

"  .  With  regard  to  the  elevation,  which  eeemr,  at 
Iksi  sight  rather  deterring,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  greatest  incline  or  gradient  proposed  in  1  in 
88,  and  only  for  a  short  Interval,  In  a  county  where  ice 
or  snow  Is  unknown;  the  general  gradients  l<eing 
remarkably  <iasy.  Also,  that  as  the  country  lies 
favorably,  iho  line  running  along  valleys,  near  rivers, 
and  without  crossings  of  aiiy  consequence,  it  ia  likely 
to  be  an  economical  line  in  this  respect.  All  requisite 
materials,  as  well  as  native  labor,  are  on  the  spot ;  and 
the  Honduras  wood-cutters  arc  well  known." 

A  company  has  been  fully  organized  in  .Gangland  with 
reference  to  this  great  enterpri«e,  and  among  the  direc- 
tors are  someof  the  moat  prominent  citlzensof  Liverpool 
and  London.  For  a  comparison  of  the  advantages  of 
the  diflfcrent  transit  routes,  seo  Transit  Routes. 
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♦706,775 

»o;o,i«3 

$1,276,113 

$1,181,140 

$n,&«o 

Bent  80,  1881 

1882 

$48,288 

$18,782 

$.59,966 

$44,463 

$20,508 

1,449 

223 

tU,45P 

17,897 

82,8.56 

84.162 

10,101 

2,677 

97 

1838 

70,522 

28,724 

99,246 

101,615 

63,812 

ifi'^r 

18« 

58,072 

89,376 

9,5,448 

149,699 

48,529 

4,04l 

807 

1888 

l.'M,7«! 

87.661 

172,264 

174,960 

71,780 

11,007 

665 

1888 

109,82!) 

80,015 

145,888 

215,892 

89,797 

4,286 

1,818 

188T 

i'9,t)94 

12,158 

lll,8iJ2 

202,624 

.... 

79,187 

6,085 

2,1.58 

1838 

89,S9« 

19,.S00 

109,196 

201,448 

.... 

114,902 

2,406 

1„505 

1889 

181,801 

29,8.89 

211,2110 

164,027 

76,421 

6.434 

2,5.51 

1S40 

182,095 

68,871 
$291,978 

190,466 
$1,278,881  ' 

1.58,a58 

.... 

111,114 

5,043 

1,708 

Total.... 

1986,868 

$1,416,618 

$680,096 

43,910 

11,627 

Bent.  SD.  1841 

(UI.SIM 

$61,889 

f  198.246 

$283,241 

$137,783 

6,400 

1,010 

1842 

U'7,as9 

86.648 

168,987 

202.868 

$1,600 

98,607 

6,679 

9  mi.'.      I»vl3 

92,278 

16,304 

108,.5S2 

1.80,688 

74,608 

7,425 

708 

.luneao,  l'*44 

197,495 

41,524 

289,019 

24H,!M8 

11, mo 

104.139 

7,914 

807 

1845 

li«,494 

51,421 

289,915 

204,818 

7,699 

74,677 

8,889 

668 

1S4« 

82,5,494 

61„588 

890,082 

207,997 

2,072 

80,453 

0,620 

007 

1841 

2111,898 

40,619 

801,917 

197,282 

91,482 

6,046 

607 

iftia 

249,(H,8 

44.181 

208,829 

18^684 

106,429 

6,486 

1,888 

1849 

191,847 

84,620 

225,967 

262,417 

. , 

109,005 

6,215 

893 

18iX) 

171,9*1 
(T,947;84i 

16,551 
$897,688 

ias,535 

$2,!l46,ltt9 

178,690 
$2,0.56,981 

^ooo 

$28,101 

48,7+1 
$922,777 

4,225 

1,962 

Total.... 

61,788 

8,490 

Juno  80,  1861 

♦21H,.80« 

$28,862 

$287,168 

$174,526 

$16,610 

$16.6!I3 

8,983 

6,125 

1882 

292,818 

69,259 

802,073 

261,646 

17,4)7 

88,294 

6,020 

2,440 

1858 

818,856 

83,005 

881.860 

268,298 

8,000 

22,337 

6,111 

3,.320 

T«4 

208,918 

68,728 

269,641 

28.8.9.54 

17,000 

48,220 

4,180 

8.587 

18B6 

471,488 

ai,62« 

^22,959 

889,974 

♦,995 

6.882 

4.662 

1856 

860,000 

88,789 

888,739 

8.82,117 

2,lH)0 

111,328 

4,983 

2,786 

Principal  Porln. — The  princ'.pal  jtorts  of  Honduras 
on  t!io  Atlantic  are  i'ucrto  (^nlieilo,  Omoa,  und  Trux- 
illo.  Pupito  CnlKillo,  the  flr*t  port  established  by  the 
Spaniards  on  tho  northern  oimat,  is  in  lat.  l.")"  4!l' 
north.  Oortez,  in  his  expedition  into  Honduras, 
founded  '\  settlement  here  for  tha  purpose  ot  inal<ing 
it  the  grand  entrepot  of  New  Spain.  For  upward  of 
iwi>  centuries  it  was  the  principal  establishment  on  the 
roast ;  bnt,  during  the  time  of  the  l>>iccaneer«  it  was 
removed  i'>  Omou,  because  of  the  large  slr.o  of  the 
bay,  which  could  not  lie  projierlj'  defended.  This  bay 
is  not  l«sa  than  nine  miles  in  circut.iference,  of  ample 
doptii— two  thinls  of  it  bein«  f'om  t>  to  1'-'  fathoms  — 
•nd  has  secure  holdiTig-ground.     It  is  ])erfectly  pro- 


tected from  tho  N.N.E.  and  N.W.  winds,  which  aro 
tho.se  that  prevnii  on  this  tK)ast.  The  port  of  Omoa, 
is  small  but  secure,  and  is  dofendcd  by  a  strong  fort. 
The  unchorago  i.i  good,  in  from  two  to  si.x  fathoms. 
Truxillo  ia  situated  on  the  western  shore  of  a  noble 
bay,  in  hit.  15°  55'  north.  Population  in  1842,  2500 ; 
1000  whites  and  Ijidinos,  and  IWK)  Caribs. 

The  chief  exports  of  llritish  Honduras  to  the  United 
States  are  mahogany  ond  various  descriptions  of  dye- 
woods.  Copi>cr,  8crtti)-iron,  and  other  old  metals.  Tlie 
following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  the  trade 
}twecn  the  United  States  and  Honduras  during  tho 
years  1853,  IHM,  and  1856,  ap  to  June  80th  of  each 
year ; 
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fmporta  from  Ifnited  8Ut««  «18M|  860 
Exports  to  Vaitcd  SUtoi. . .     2es,2V8 


ISM.  lUt. 

«>lH,»frJ         8S0,0T4 

This  trade,  although  nmall  and  irrogulor,  and  ap- 
parently (Vom  this  exhililt  not  increa«in((  in  '  iilue, 
it  very  favorable  to  the  United  Stutea,  u8  la  shown 
by  the  excesi  of  exports  to  over  the  im])ortti  from 
Honduras, 

Hone  or  Hone-slate.  Theao  are  varioua  iluty- 
stones  wn>ii|{ht  into  the  form  of  atraight  alalia,  and 
uaed  for  whetting  or  sharpening  the  edgea  of  tooN  af- 
ter thoy  have  l>e«n  ground.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
the  following :  1.  Xortrai/  rag-Mimr,  the  coanient  variety 
of  the  hono-alatea  :  it  gives  a  fliiur  edge  than  the  aancl- 
stone.^.  2.  Cknrnlrji  Fnmt  ttone,  which  is  used  as  a 
suliatitiito  for  Turkey  oil-stone.  3.  Ayr  ttont,  Ncolch 
tlonf,  or  tititf  stitnr,  uaeil  for  polishing  marldo  and  co|i- 
per  plates,  hut  the  harder  kinda  for  wiietstonea.  4.  Jii- 
trail  or  II'f/.iA  uil-tlone,  used  for  small  articles  of  cut- 
ler>-.  6.  Ihronthirr  oil-tluor,  for  sharpening  thin-e<lged 
Imiad  tmils.  0.  Cutlrrt'  ffrrett-atone,  from  Snowdon, 
which  is  very  liaitl  and  climo,  and  is  tise<l  for  giving 
the  last  edge  to  lancets,  etc.  7.  HernKin  rmor-hiine, 
used  almost  entirely  for  razors.  It  is  olituincd  from 
the  sluto  mountains  near  Katialwn,  wlinro  it  forms  a 
yellow  vein  in  the  lilue  slate.  It  is  sawn  into  thin 
slabs,  and  cemented  to  a  slab  of  slate,  wliicli  serves 
oa  a  support.  8.  lihtr  pnlitking  ttnnr,  a  dark  sliito  of 
uniform  texture,  used  by  workers  in  silver  and  some 
i.t'ier  metals,  for  polishing  otTtho  work.  !•.  (Iriiy  jxil- 
ithinif  c'jne,  nomewlmt  coarser  than  the  l>liie,  10. 
tt'elth  clearing  ttoni;  a  soft  variety  of  hone-slate 
usetl  by  curriers  for  giving  a  tiuo  edge  to  their  broad 
knives.  11,  Ptnirinn  hiinf,  for  sharpening  large  ttMils. 
12.  Arlaiuan  tlone,  from  North  .\merica.  13,  liohv- 
mi<m  lionet,  used  tiy  jewelers. 

7  urlcey  ( i'.-tlime  is  su|)cri()r  to  ever)'  other  substance 
as  a  whetstone :  it  will  alirailc  tlie  hardest  steel,  nntl 
is  sufficiently  compact  to  resist  the  pressure  required 
f(ir  shar|)ening  a  graver.  The  Ijhu  k  variety  is  some- 
what harder  than  tlie  white.  These  stones  are  import- 
ed from  Turkey  in  irregnlnr  m.'isses,  svldcim  exceeding 
three  inches  suuare,  and  ten  inrlies  bmij,  and  are  cut 
up  by  meant  of  the  lapidary's  splitting-mill  and  dia- 
mond-ipowdcr,  then  rulilied  smootli  witli  s.iud  or  emery 
on  an  iron  plate,  inlaid  in  wo<)<l,  and  sccun^l  by  glaz- 
ier's putty.  SiHJrm  or  neats'-fisit  oil,  or  tome  oil 
which  dooa  not  readily  thicken,  rlioubl  he  tised  with 
them.  ( •il-.'-tonc  |H)wiler  is  used  fov  grinding  tojfcther 
the  lirass  or  gun-metal  fittings  of  mathematical  instru- 
ments, and  .ilto  instead  of  pumice-atone  for  polialiiug 
superior  lirata-work. 

The  fi'lluwing  analyseo  throw  an  interesting  liglit 
on  the  nature  of  |wlisbiug-stouus  : 


CoMFASATiva  Tadli  or  Tiia  Paonror  or  DtnwAx  and 
noNKY  IB  »Acu  Stati,  ISM  AMD  IBSO,  Aonoinixu  to  tii« 
Umitid  Htathi  CR,<iRirt. 


BMm  and  TarrUcrUl. 


j  |*'^-|»iii,..!tta.. 

I'oiUh.  tlite:* T«~ 
1    »  -    ;  T-0 

nobcimlsn  >t.   1  '0 
Tnrkcjr  liona  »-8S 

Honey  (l)u.  Ilimi<f,  ll'minri ;  Kr.  J/lW ;  G  er,  Himlri ; 
It.  .Vr/e  :  Ut.  Meh  i{u».  M.il;  Sp.  .l/iV/>,  a  regetalde 
juice  collected  by  lieea.  "  It  varies  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  flowers  from  wliich  it  is  ?<dlei'ted,  Thua, 
tho  bcnej-a  of  Minorca,  Nnrlwime,  and  Knglsml  are 
known  by  their  flavors ;  and  the  Itoney  (ircpared  in 
different  parts  even  of  the  same  couptry  <lilfBrs.  It  it 
feparated  from  the  comb  by  dripping  and  by  expre s- 
»ion :  the  first  method  affonls  the  purest  sort ;  tho 
second  sc|i.irates  a  less  pure  honey  ;  and  A  still  inferior 
kind  is  otitained  by  heating  the  comb  Isl'tre  it  is 
presseil.  When  obtained  from  young  hiM^«,  which 
have  not  awarmed.  It  i«  denominated  rirt/in  h(»try.  It 
is  Rotnetimea  adulterated  with  flour,  which  is  detected 
by  raizing  it  with  t«pid  water:  the  honey  dissolves, 
while  the  flour  remains  nearly  unaltered." — Thom- 
son'* Dijpmtatory. 


Alabama, 

Arkansaa. 

t'olumhla,  Dtttrlot  of. , 

Connecticut , , . , 

Dvlnwaro 

Florida, 

OeorKia 

lillnola 

Intllaiia 

Iowa 


Louisiana 

Maiiu! 

Maryland 

Mossachusctta 

MIchlicaii 

Mlatissippi 

Missouri 

New  lIsm|>shiro..... 

New  .Icrsoy 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Ponnsylvania 

Illiodo  Iffand 

Houtli  Canilina. 

Tt'iinosavo , 

Texas. 

Vermont 

Vlritlnla, 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Terrttory. , 
New  Mexico     " 
UUh                " 
Total 
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ISM. 

Is*i. 

Hi»I,niji 

m,>)8H 

7,070 

ftfto 

44 

«),H04 

fl.soi 

41.i48 

I.IISS 

1K971 

7.') 

THiJ,/H4 

1»,799 

H(l»,444 

29.178 

»8f^821» 

«!).M7 

«»l,71l 

'2,IA2 

l,lWi,nill 

8t<,44.') 

»8,70l 

1,01') 

lH9,tlln 

8.72!t 

74,K()ii 

8,«74 

n»,nos 

1,190 

RS9.388 

4,.^8!l 

807,480 

f).8i« 

l,fa'^,»7« 

6*1,461 

117.140 

1.84,^ 

IM,«M 

Ki.flfll 

1,7M.I*8(I 

82,79.^ 

61«,1!''9 

llMtiS 

804,H7,^ 

>W,(»,10 

H8e,A(ltf 

8.>»,liil 

«,»»7 

iiin 

21(l,Ml 

V.'.'^l 

l,lW<l,.'>7'i 

M.i»il7 

IVW.NM 

Mit.4W 

4.(160 

ono,7fi7 

8,VW0 

LSI, mm 
1 

i;474 

10 

14,WB6,80U 

«1\808~ 

Honfleur,  a  se:i-iK)rt  town  of  France,  Pcpurtinent 
of  (;alvados,  and  arrondiasemcnt  of  I'ort  rKveque,  on 
the  southern  shore  of  the  estuary  of  the  Seine,  ei^ht 
miles  soulh-onst  of  Havre,  with  which  it  has  re^idiir 
steam  communication.  The  town  is  old  and  ill  built. 
The  harbor  is  accessible  only  at  hlgli  watar,  ami  is 
chiefly  frciiuentcd  by  fishing  or  snmll  coasting  craft, 
Tho  herring,  mackerel,  and'  whiting  llsheries  arc  act- 
ively prosecuted  ;  and  numerous  vessels  sail  annually 
for  tho  cod,  whale,  and  seal  fisheries,  Honfleur  senda 
weekly  to  Kngland  about  7000  dozen  of  eggs,  besides 
butter,  .ruit,  etc.  Its  commcr;«,  formerly  consider- 
able,  has  \wen  almost  entirely  absorbed  by  hivre. 
Tho  chief  manufaiturea  are  hosiery,  Ijice,  chemioal 
priMlucts,  and  har-fwnre.  There  are  also  alii|i-liuililing 
yards,  rope-walks,  and  saw-mills.  The  cliaiiel  of  No- 
tre  Dame  de  Onico,  on  tho  hill  above  tlie  town,  is 
much  fre<iuenled  by  sailors,  and  filUnl  with  tlieir  vutivo 
oflTerings.     Population  Jl.WO. 

Houg  Kong,  a  small  island,  now  a  liritisli  <  I'lony, 
lying  oil"  the  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Can- 
ton Kivcr,  about  40  miles  cast  of  Maean,  in  lat.  ii^ 
16'  30"  N.,  long.  114°  11'  45'  K.  It  Is  about  nine 
miles  in  length  by  eight  in  bntadth,  and  is  separateil 
from  the  main  land  by  a  narrow  (.trait,  varylnj; 
from  less  than  a  mile  to  four  or  live  miles  in  width. 
The  appeuruoco  of  tlie  island  is  barren  anil  un|>re|ius- 
seating.  It  consists  for  the  most  part  of  ran  ;<s  of 
rocky  hills,  rising  sometimes  to  tlie  hei;;ht  of  1700  or 
180(>  feet  ul>ove  the  sea.  Tho  highest  (lealv  is  l.sj5 
feet  in  height.  There  are  no  trees  of  any  size  on  the 
island,  and  few  valleys  of  any  extent.  'I'lio  rocks  of 
Ilong  Kong  consist  ut  granite  intermixed  with  i|iiart/., 
mica,  and  fels|uir,  aflordiug  excellent  material  fur 
building.  Among  the  vegetable  productioiH  of  the 
Island  are  mango,  lichee,  longaii,  orange,  pear,  rice, 
sweet  (Mitutoea,  niid  rums.  A  small  quantity  ut'  Hax 
is  grown  and  prenare<l  for  lioiisehobl  uses  by  tlie  vil- 
lagers. Since  the  occupation  of  tho  island  hy  the 
Knglish,  the  |Hitatoof  Kuro|>c  and  the  fruits  of  Canton 
and  Macao  have  l>«t'n  iutrixluceil,  and,  lately,  many 
Eumpean  seeds  have  liccn  sent  out.  The  luud-tnrtoise, 
a  few  aniall  deer,  and  armadillos,  and  several  kinds  of 
snakes,  are  found  on  the  i^Und.    Tho  climate  of  Hong 
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Kong,  like  that  of  Macao,  is  not  f^cneralty  unliealttiy, 
tbougli  from  tlio  numeroua  deutiis  tliut  occurred  in  1842 
itml  1H43,  tliia  was  MiipiioMcl  to  bo  tlis  ca«o.  Subse- 
quent ypiirs,  iiowever,  have  nhown  tliiit  the  ulimato  hor« 
U  no  mora  prejudicial  to  liealth  than  thut  uf  various 
other  eastern  tropical  posaosHions.  Hung  Kon);  was 
limt  ceded  to  lirituin  in  January,  1841,  and  a)(ain  by 
tlio  treaty  of  Nanliin,  in  August,  1H42.  The  goven- 
mciit  io  nilminiatered  by  a  governor,  aided  by  un  ex- 
ecutive council  of  three  memt)ers,  including  tlie  com- 
miinilxr  of  the  troops.  There  ia  also  a  legiHiatlve 
cdMHcil,  presided  over  by  the  governor.  Tlie  govern- 
ment offices  are  at  Victoria.  The  following  talile 
exhibits  the  progress  of  Hong  Kong  from  1X48  to  l(i&8, 
inclusive : 
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18B0 
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lroput«Unn,  •!. 
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2»,R07 

8-i.»8n 
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38,81  r 
3)i,.'U6 
SSJ'il 
31,)M1 
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I  Pkrllnin*otAr7  I 
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AOOO 
80,000 
lfi,600 
12,000 


KijWKlUurtf. 
84,814 
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«4,THfl 
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With  referoncj  to  these  six  years,  the  governor  ro- 
marli».  "that  the  call  on  the  home  government  for 
a  parliamentarj-  grant  has  been  reduced  from  XitifiW 
t(i  X'SoOO  {£Oim  ?)  for  the  currrent  year  ;  that  the  ex- 
penditure has  l)een  reduced  from  i:02,068  to  £;)0,41H  ; 
that  thr  uumber  of  8(|uarc-riggcd  vessels  frequenting 
tlie  port  has  increased  from  700  to  llC;t,  while  the  toii- 
niig'}  is  nearly  doul)le  ;  and  that  the  populaticn  has  in 
like  manner  advanced  82  per  cent,  drriiig  tliu  past  six 
years.  In  conclusion,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying, 
that  were  this  colony  taxed  in  the  same  way  as  are  the 
settlements  in  the  Straits,  under  the  government  of  the 
East  India  Company,  it  could  in  a  year  or  two  l>e 
made  to  pay  its  own  exi>cnses  without  the  efflcioncy  of 
tlie  government  lieing  impaired." — K.  U.  See  Hunt's 
.Vrr.  ilf((.<7.,  X.,  459. 

A  parliamentary  document  relating  to  Hons  Kong 
has  lately  lieen  printed,  which  |K)Sscsses  consiileruble 
interest,  as  it  descrilies  the  exact  jiosition  and  pros- 
pects attainoil  by  the  colony  shortly  before  the  break- 
ing out  (if  the  war.  It  consists  of  a  dispatch  from  Sir 
.lolm  Itowrlng,  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  list  annual 
report  made  to  him  by  the  Colonial  Secrctiiry  on  the 
pro^rcH!!  of  the  Island.  It  appears  that  tlie  place  has 
lioiietited  not  only  by  the  increase  of  the  Chinese  trade 
(luring  the  past  few  years,  but  liy  the  elfects  of  the 
reticUion  in  promoting  emigration  from  Canton.  A 
con9e(iiient  improvement  wui  observable  in  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Chinese  populati(m  j  and  m.iiiy  of  the  natives, 
growing  in  wealth,  luid  also  grown  in  respectability. 
The  increasing  disposition  to  settle  nn  the  island  was 
iiii>nifest(Ml  adpecialiy  among  the  better  class  of  traders ; 
and  the  general  tendency  to  prosperity  was  furtlior 
stimulated  l)y  many  of  the  chief  commercial  houses  in 
China,  lioth  Itritish  and  American,  having  lately  made 
Hong  Kong  their  central  jxiint  of  establishment.  "The 
development  of  steam  navigation,"  it  is  said,  "  the 
rapid  extension  of  trading  relations  with  Australia  and 
Califorina,  the  increase  of  trade  on  the  coasts  of  China, 
the  o|H'ning  of  Siam,  and  tho  security  which  the  Hag 
of  Great  Ilritain  offers  against  piratical  attacks,  are 
among  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  results." 
The  population,  which  in  18-18  •.-as  only  24,00(»,  amount- 
ed, at  the  beginning  of  IS.M,  to  7-',<I(H).  Owing  to  the 
happy  fact  of  tho  alisenco  of  any  custoni-hopsc,  there 
are  no  means  of  furnishing  statistical  details  of  the 
imports  and  exports,  Imt  the  signs  of  nn  active  and 
rapidly-increasing  trade  were  everywhere  visilile,  and 
were  corrolxirated  by  the  rate  of  interest  lieing  as  high 
as  3fi  (wr  cent.  \>er  annum ;  although  tho  latter  circinn- 
stanee  is  partly  to  be  attributed  to  tho  comparatively 
needy  'ondition  of  tho  small  Chinese  traders.  Tho 
govornment-house  has  just  been  completed,  at  a  cost 
of  X15,(KX),  and  many  other  public  improvements  were 


in  progress.  Although  the  existing  jail  buildings  AN 
pronounced  totally  inade(|uate,  it  was  only  because  lar- 
cenies and  petty  olTenses  had  Increased  with  the  inllux 
of  |iopulation,  crime  of  the  more  aerious  kind  lieing 
rare.  The  in<|iression  as  to  the  unhealthiness  of  the 
colony  seems  to  bo  disappearing ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  large  increase  in  thu  number  of  inhaliitants  in  the 
year  1866,  the  town  of  Victoria  was  found  verj-  favor- 
able for  foreigners.  The  Chinese  consider  the  place 
not  more  inimical  to  health  than  tho  towns  on  the 
main  land.  Many  improvements  remain  to  be  effect- 
ed, which  would  doubtless  add  much  to  its  safety ; 
but  the  revenue,  even  at  its  recent  rate  of  increase, 
would  admit  only  of  moderate  undertakings.  To 
meet  all  reciuireinents,  tho  Colonial  Secretary  revived 
a  suggestion  for  the  iin|iosit!on  "  of  a  diff°erential  duty 
of,  s;iy.  Id.  |)er  lb.  on  teas  shipped  for  Kr.glund  from 
Hong  Kong."  Sir  John  Bowring,  however,  in  har- 
mony with  the  views  now  universally  established 
among  commercial  men,  declined  to  support  the  rec- 
ommendation. 

Honiton,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  borough 
and  market-town  of  Kngland,  county  of  Devon,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Otter,  lf>  miles  north-east  of  Ex- 
eter. It  consists  of  one  wide  and  well-paved  street, 
along  which  runs  a  small  stream,  supplying  the  town 
with  water.  The  houses  have  generally  a  neat  and  re- 
spectalile  appearance,  having  been  mostly  built  since  the 
destructive  lires  of  17 16  ond  J7i>5.  The  parish  church, 
about  half  a  mile  from  the  town,  was  built  by  Courtney, 
Bishop  of  lOxeter,  alioiit  1482,  and  is  remarkable  for  a 
curiously  carved  screen.  A  modern  Gothic  church 
stands  in  tho  centre  of  the  town.  It  has  a  free  gram- 
mar school,  national  school,  hospital,  and  several  char- 
ities, Tho  serge  manufacture  was  formerly  exten- 
sively carried  on  here,  but  now  its  chief  manufac- 
ture is  Honiton  lace.  Honiton  is  governed  by  a  port- 
reeve, and  returns  two  members  to  Parliament.  Pop- 
ulation in  1851,  8-127. 

Honolulir,  or  Honoruru,  the  principal  town  of 
thn  Sandwich  Islands,  and  the  residence  of  the  king,  is 
situated  on  the  souiii  side  of  the  island  of  Woalioo,  in 
hit.  21°  18'  12"  N.,  long.  157°  55'  W.  It  forms  an 
entrep('it  for  Kuropoun  and  Indian  goods,  whence  they 
are  rcshipped  to  America,  it  is  also  a  general  rendez- 
vous of  whi'.ling  vessels ;  and  sometimes  80  sail  of 
them,  each  from  ilUI)  to  500  tons,  are  at  anchor  here  to- 
gether. In  1861,  44ti  merchant  ships  arrived  at  the 
port  ;  in  1862,  236  ;  and  in  1863,  194.  The  imports  in 
1863  amounted  to  $1,240,!)7(S,  and  the  exports  to 
^272,688.  Population  aliout  7000.  See  Sandwich 
Islands. 

Hoogbly,  an  extensive  district  in  the  province  of 
Bengal  formerly  called  Siiatgong,  situated  principally 
between  thu  2'.M  and  23d  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
oxtHiiding  a  considerable  distance  along  the  right  bank 
of  tho  River  llooghly.  It  is  liounded  on  the  north  by 
the  district  of  Hurdwan,  on  tho  south  by  the  district 
of  Ilidjelee,  on  the  east  by  the  Hivcr  llooghly,  and  on 
the  west  liy  Midnu]Kior.  This  district  consists  of  low 
flat  land,  very  fertile  ;  but  that  part  which  is  nearest 
to  the  sea  is  very  thinly  inluibitcd ;  it  is  called  the 
Sunderbund,  is  swampy,  covered  with  wood,  and  re- 
markably unliealthy.  The  right  of  tho  Kust  India 
Company  to  the  district  originated  in  the  treaty  con- 
cluded with  .Mcer  Cosin  in  17tiO. 

llnorfhhj,  an  ancient,  and  formerly  a  large  town  in 
the  province  of  Bengal,  situated  on  tho  western  bank 
of  the  llooghly,  nearly  2t>  miles  atiove  Calcutta,  and 
snpixised  to  have  lieen  founded  liy  the  Portuguese 
abdut  the  year  1538.  During  the  Klogul  government. 
It  was  n  town  of  great  consctjuence,  being  the  port  of 
tho  western  arm  of  the  (ianges,  where  tho  duties  on 
merchandise  were  collected.  It  very  soon  drew  away 
all  the  trade  fhim  Saatgong,  which  had  been  before  the 
government  jKirt  of  Hcn,',al.  During  the  prevalence 
of  the  Portuguese  dominion  in  India,  llooghly  was  for- 
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tlllMl,  knd  continued  tn  flouriRh  till  thii  year  1632,  when 
it  WM  ittackMt  by  order  of  the  emperor  8hah  .Fehan, 
and,  after  a  ale^e  of  three  monthn  und  a  half,  waa 
taken  by  the  Mogul  tronpa,  1000  of  the  I'ortURUeae 
beloK  killetl,  and  44<l0  men,  women,  and  chililren, 
taken  prixoneni.  From  thi<i  perioil  H<M>Khly  l)ecame 
the  imperial  port.  After  thin  jwritMl  every  encourHK*- 
ment  wa»  (civen  to  rammeroe ;  and  Hooghly,  which  wan 
culled  liukhahy  Bonder,  became  a  gnat  commcrvial 
emiiorium  lietween  Kurope,  Penia,  Arabia,  and  India. 
In  1(>M«  hoatllitiea  commenced  between  the  Knglinh 
and  the  Nawaub.  An  action  enaued,  In  which  the 
Nawaub'a  troops  were  defeated;  and  at  the  aame 
time  the  town  of  Kooxhly  wan  cannonaded,  and  WW 
houaea  Itumed.  In  1700  the  f^at  India  Cmipany'a 
factory  was  tranaferred  from  Hooghly  to  t:alcutta. 
The  population  of  Hooghly  is  now  catltnitted  at  12,000. 
The  t«iwn  ia  aituate  on  the  line  of  railroad  recently 
constructed  f^om  (^lalcutta  to  liurdwan.  E.  long.  M° 
tl',  N.  lat.  22^^  54'. 

Ilimi/hty  Kirrr,  properly  the  Rhngirutty,  a  river  of 
Dcngal,  formed  by  the  Junction  of  the  two  westemmoat 
brnni'hca  uf  the  (iangea,  the  ('oaaiml>azar,  and  the 
.leilinghy.     Thia  Is  the  port  of  Calcutta,  lieing  the 
only  branch  of  the  (tanges  that  is  navigated  by  large 
vesaelK ;  yet  the  entrance  to  the  river  is  rendered  ex- 
tremely dangeroua  and  difli.  iilt,  by  mason  of  numerous 
sandbanks  in  It,  which  arw  rre<|u«ntly  shifting.   There 
is  inderd  a  rumor  arioat  that   the   river  is  gradually 
silting  up,  and  must  eventually  cease  tn  l>e  navigalde. 
This  would  pro\-e  a  fearful  liiow  to  the  trade  of  Cal- 
cutta, iind  the  pmfiosed  remedy  is  to  connect  the  Itiver 
Mutwiil   with  the  capital   liy  railway  or  ship  canal. 
Duriiij:^  the  prevalence  of  the  nouth-wext   ninnaoon, 
when  a  strong  current  seta  in  from  the  Huy  of  Drngal, 
the  extniiirclin.iry  phenomenon,  termed  by  Kun  t.-ana 
the  "  Hore,"  occaaionally  preaenta  itwlf.     It  r  -w-a  in 
wovcs  12  or  15  feet  high,  and  rushca  in  at  the  rut*  of 
20  milra  an  hour.      It  commences  at  Hooghly  I'oiiit, 
where  the  river  Jirst  ctintracta  itself,  and  is  iterceptible 
almve   Hooghly   town;   and  though   the  distance   ia 
above  70  miles,  it  traverses  thi.i  space  in  uliout  four 
hours,  running  along  the  op|M>ait«  liank  to  the  Calcutta 
aide,  whence  it  cro^tsea  at  Chitpoor,  about  four  miles 
alMive  Kort  William,  and  ru>ihea  wiih  great  vinleni-e 
|iaat   Uamagore,  Uuckingaore,  etc.,   frequently  over- 
aetting  iMiats  and  driving  ahipa  from  their  anchorage. 
At  Calcutta  it  sometimea  occaHinna  an  inatantaneoua 
riae  of  five  feet:     The  tide  does  ncit  Hkc  more  tlmn  ») 
miles  olmve  Calcutta  ;  and  during  the  rainy  season  its 
inriucnce  i*  chocked  by  the  large  IkkIv  of  water  that 
comes  down  the  river.     The  lliM>ghly  cont:iins  several 
kinds  of  good  fish,  patticularly  Cipriniio  Anjana,  the 
mango  fish,  or  I'olgnmw  /wrni/oj-w/,  and  prawns ;  and 
it  abounds  also  in  cnH-iMliii-s  and  aharka.     It  is  nlM>ut 
three  quartera  of  a.  mile  Ijroad  at  Calcutta,  and  H  or  10 
milea  wide  at  the  mouth.    It  Ik  only  navigalde  for  ahips 
as  high  as  the  tide  reaches,  and  the  upper  part  of  it  ia 
nearly  dry  during  the  hot  aeas<m ;  yet  there  are  few 
rivers  that  can  Iniast  of  a  more  extensive  commeri'e. 
its  banks  lieiug  studdeil  with  numemun  towns  and  vil- 
lages.     It  ia  esteemml  by  the  Hindoos  to  lie  the  most 
saiToil  branch  of  the  tiangc-a,  and  it  ia  on  thia  aci^ount 
that  those  who  can  not  alfonl  to  bury  their  deail  throw 
them  into  the  HiMighly. — K.  b.     Hee  Cai,<mtta. 

Hookah,  an  oriental  pipe  uaeil  chielly  in  Turkey, 
by  which  the  smoke  of  the  tolmoco  i*  made  to  paxa 
through  water  in  or<ler  to  cool  it  ami  render  it  more 
grateful  to  the  mouth. 

Hoom,  a  fortilie<l  sea-|iort  town  of  H(dland,  prov- 
ince of  North  Holland,  on  the  Zuyder-Zee,  20  milea 
north  liv  east  of  .\niatenUm.  It  carriea  on  u  consid- 
erable trade,  though  in  this  reaped  it  is  much  inferior 
to  what  it  once  was.  Tlie  exports  are  I'hieHy  butter, 
cheese,  cattle,  herrings,  and  other  kinds  •■f  pniviai<ms. 
The  manufactures  compriiM-  vio.len  ctoths,  curiwta, 
etc.     Ship-bulldin|{  ant!  tlic  lierring  fishery  are  cxten- 
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■ively  carried  on.  It  hai  a  naval  college.  Hoomwai 
the  birth-place  of  Schooten,  who  in  lOlfi  discoversd 
Cape  Horn,  and  named  it  after  his  native  town ;  auU 
of  Tasman,  the  discoverer  of  Van  Dieman's  Uml  unj 
New  Zealand.      Population  aUiut  8000. 

Hop«((ier. //i)j;/V(»,-  Vit. /ft)p]K ;  Kr. /r.mW,«, ,  u 
/,M/7«i/i,  UruMcantloli;   8p.  Ublon;  Bus.  Ckmtl;  'imK 
llumulu$  /.upulut).     The   hop   la  a  perennial   rmitcd 
plant,  of  which  there  are  several  varieties.     It  baa  ,in 
annual  twining  stem,  which,  wtien  supported  on  pules 
or  trees,  will  reach  the  height  of  from  12  to  20  feet 
or  more.     It  Is  a  native  of  liritain,  nnd  most  (mrts  of 
K.uro|ie.     When  the  hop  waa  first  useil  for  preserving 
and  Improving  beer,  or  cultivated  for  that  pur|Kiae  is 
not  known ;  liut  its  culture  was  intriMluced  into  V.n. 
gland  fW)m    Flanders  in   the  reign  of  Ilerrv  Vli| 
Ho|>s  are  first  mentioned  In  the  Statute  Hook  in  i;>i2 
l-jiward  VI.  ;  and  it  wouhl  apjiear  from  an  ii.t  puaacd 
in  1603  that  hops  were  at  that  time  extensively  cultl- 
voted  In  England.   Walter  Ulithe,  in  his  Iinim.'ver  hi. 
pmvfd,  published  In  KHO,  has  a  chapter  upon  Improve- 
ment  by  plantations  of  hopa,  in  which  there  la  this 
striking  pasaage.    He  olmervea,  that  "  hopa  WiTe  then 
grown  to  be  a  national  commodity ;  but  that  it  was 
not  many  yeors  since  the  famous  city  of  Lonilon  loti. 
tioned  the   I'urliunient  of   England  aguinnt  two  nui- 
sances; and  these  were,  Newcastle  coaU,  in  regard  to 
their  stench,  etc.,  and  hops,  in  regard  they  would  /pni/l 
the  liutr  itf  ilriid;  and  endanger  the  people  ;  und  h.iil 
the  rarliament  lieen  no  wiser  than  they,  we  had  been 
ill  a  measure  pined,  and  in  u  great  measure  starved  - 
which  is  just  anawuralde  to  the  principlea  of  tlioso 
men  wlio  cry  down  all  devices,  or  ingenious  ilisciy. 
eries,  as  projects,  und  thereby  stiHe  and   ihoko  ini. 
provement."     After  the  hops  have  liccn  picked  and 
drieil,  the  lirightest  and  finest  are  put  into  the  (locket^  or 
tine  liagging,  ami  the  brown  into  coarse  or  liesx  y  Ijair. 
ging.     The  former  are  chicfiy  used  in  the  brew  Ing  uf 
fine  ales,  anil  the  latter  by  the  porter  brewers.     \ 
/xiHtl  of  hopa,  if  they  1m)  good  in  quality,  well  cured 
anil  tight  trislden,  will  weigh  about  l|cwt. ;  ami  a  dm 
of  hops  will,  under  the  same  conditions,  weigh  aliout 
^2^  cwt.      If  the  weight  of  either  exceeds  or  falls  luucL 
short  of  this  medium,  there  is  reason  to  suspect  that 
the  hops  are  of  an  inferior  quality,  or  have  been  liaillv 
inanuf.icturcd.     The  brighter  the  color  of  the  hops 
the  greater   ia  the  estimation  in  which  they  are  heM. 
Kurnham  hops  are  reckoned   l)e»t.      The  expense  of 
forming  hop  plantations  in  (ireat  liritain  is  very  great 
amounting  in  some  instances  to  from  X'70  to  i'UKi  an 
acre ;    and  the   prisluce   is  verk'   uncertain,  the  crop 
l>eing  frequently  insuflicient  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
cultivation. 

Accoriling  to  Anderson's  AnnaU  i)f  Cnmnifm-,  hups 
were  intHMluced  fnmi  the  Netherlands  into  Knijlanil 
A.i>.  l.'c.'l,  and  were  used  in  brewing;  liut  the  physi- 
cians  having  represented  that  they  were  unwlmlesonie 
I'arliami'iit  wat.  jK-titioned  against  them  us  being  a 
wicked  wied,  and  their  use  was  |iroh|ljited  In  l.VJ8. 
At  present  there  are  lietween  .lO.OOO  and  Ii0,0l)il  acres 
on  an  average,  annually  under  the  cult  e  of  hops  hi 
England.  They  are  grown  cliieliy  in  1  cfor-l,  Kent, 
and  Worcestershire. — II A V us. 

Iltiju  prnducfd  in  thr  I'niteil  Sinli s. — .V  gratifvinj; 
increase  has  taken  place  in  the  culture  of  this  u<el'ul 
article.  The  gain  has  been  nearly  20i|  jmt  cent.  .M- 
most  the  whole  of  the  increment,  however,  has  tieen 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  which,  from  less  than  half 
a  million  of  (uiuiids  in  IHIII,  now  proilm  es  mure  than 
two  and  a  half  iiillliona,  which  ex.eeds  live  sevenths 
of  the  whole  cnip  of  the  rnitcd  .States.  In  cnnnci  tlon 
with  tills  circumstance,  it  may  lie  nirntioned  that  N'cw 
Vork  also  ftands  foremost  in  the  production  of  ale, 
beer,  und  |Hirtcr,  in  the  manufacture  of  which  the 
larger  part  of  the  hops  raised  is  consumed.  The 
breweries  of  this  State  prmluced  (Jt.'i.dOO  barrels  of  ale, 
etc.,  in  1H50,  being  mure  than  a  third  uf  tbu  quantity 
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•aid  to  b«  produced  In  the  whole  Union.  Sea  Patent 
OJ/ice  lirp.  U.  S. ;  Himr'H  Mai).,  xlv.,  806.  See  alao 
articles  Ai.R  and  Ukrh  Bhrwino. 
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Horizon  (nftiCu,  I  bound),  the  plane  of  a  i^rent 
firoiiit  which  diviilcs  the  up|ier  or  vl.tible  from  tho 
lower  or  invisible  hemisphere.     See  (iKoonAi'iiy. 

Horn  (Uu. //wwii;  Vt.  Cornf ;  Got.  J  lorn;  Lot. 
Conii),  n  substance  well  known  to  mnnufuvturers. 
Itorus  urn  of  very  considerable  importance  in  the  arts, 
l)oini{  applied  to  a  great  variety  of  useful  purposes. 
Thfy  arc  very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  knives,  and  in  that  of  spoons,  combs, 
Inntems,  snuff-boxes,  etc.  When  divided  into  thin 
plates,  horns  are  tolerably  transparent,  and  were  form- 
erly used  instead  of  glass  in  windowi.  Ulue  is  some- 
times miide  out  of  the  refuse  of  horn. 

Tlio  projecting  weapons  on  the  head  of  the  ox,  the 
sheep,  the  antelope,  and  the  rhinoceros,  consist  of  a 
aheath  of  horn  on  a  core  of  bone.  Horn  is  composed 
chietiy  of  coagulated  alliumen,  gelatine,  and  n  small 
portion  of  phosphate  of  lime.  It  is  essentially  dis- 
tinct from  hone  and  ivory  ;  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  nl- 
tlloU|,'h  sometimes  called  horns,  consist  entirelj-  of 
bone.  JIcKiitications  of  horns  may  Imj  noticed  in  the 
scales  of  the  armadillo,  the  plate  armor  of  the  tortoise, 
the  spines  of  the  jwrcupino  and  licdge-hog,  the  quills 
of  liirdM,  and  the  hoofs,  claws,  and  nails,  of  nnlmnls. 
For  manufacturing  purposes,  the  horns  and  liooft  of 
the  bull  and  cow  are  in  request,  and  tliere  is  a  large 
import  of  these  from  South  America,  southern  Africa, 
and  from  Kussia.  The  horns  of  tlie  bison  and  buffalo, 
the  chamois  and  the  antelope,  are  used  fur  the  belter 
kinds  of  work. 

The  manufacturer  first  detaches  the  horn  from  tho 
bony  core,  bj*  macerating  the  horn  in  water  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks,  when  the  membrane  by  which 
the  liom  is  attached  to  tho  core  putrifles  and  allows 
the  two  to  lie  separated.  The  ash  of  the  cores  makes 
excellent  cupels  for  the  assay  of  gold  and  silver.  The 
solid  tips  of  the  horn  are  sawn  off,  and  are  used  for 
handles  for  knives,  for  buttons,  etc. ;  tlie  other  portion 
of  tlio  horn  is  cut  into  short  lengths,  or  soaked  whole 
ill  Iwiling  water,  or  heated  at  a  tire,  the  effect  of  which 
is  to  soften  it,  and  allow  it  to  be  spread  out  nearly  flat. 
'Vheflulu  are  next  pressed  between  warm  and  greaseil 
iron  plates,  the  pressure  vuriing  according  to  circum- 
stances. If  intended  for  lanterns,  tlie  pressure  is  con- 
tinued until  tho  horn  separates  into  distinct  plates ; 
these  are  placed  on  a  Imanl  covered  witli  hide,  and 
scraped  with  a  knife  having  a  wire  edge.    Some  of  the 


■having*  which  come  off  are  aometimea  dyed  and  cut 
into  various  forma,  and  are  ao  aenaltlve  ai  to  curl  up 
by  the  warmth  of  the  hand.  They  are  sold  at  toy- 
shops under  the  name  of  "aenaltlve  leaves."  After 
the  acraping,  the  aheeta  of  horn  are  polished  with  « 
woolen  cloth  dipped  in  charcoal  dust  and  water,  next 
with  rotten-stone,  and  lastly  with  horn  shavings. 

The  effect  of  heat  and  preaaure  on  light-colored  horn 
la  to  render  it  transparent ;  but  moat  of  the  artlctea 
made  of  horn  are  colored  artificially  by  boiling  the 
horn  in  infusions  of  c<doring  mutter.  If  tlie  horn  lie 
intended  for  comba,  the  pressure  muat  lie  moderated, 
or  tho  teeth  will  be  brittle ;  if  intended  for  drinking 
cupa,  the  horn  is  cut  into  lengths,  scalded,  roasted,  and 
molded  In  a  cone  of  wood,  and  a  wooden  plug  is  driven 
into  it  for  pressing  the  horn  into  the  required  shape. 
After  this,  the  cup  is  turned  and  polished  at  the  lathe, 
and  a  groove  Is  cut  to  receive  the  bottom  ;  this  cut  out 
of  a  flat  piece  of  horn  by  means  of  n  crown  saw,  and 
tho  liottom  of  the  cup  having  been  softened  ut  the  Are, 
the  disk  is  forced  into  the  groove,  and  the  horn  con- 
tracting in  cooling  makes  a  water-tight  Joint.  For 
knife-handle  and  similar  works,  the  horn  is  cut  nearly 
to  the  required  form,  and  is  molded  in  <liea  with  the 
assistance  of  heat  and  a  powerful  acrow-press.  The 
work  is  finished  by  scraping  and  buffing  with  Trent 
sand  and  oil,  or  rotten-stone  and  oil.  Horn  Is  some- 
times used  as  a  vehicle  for  applying  polishing  powdera 
to  the  flat  works  of  the  watchmalier.  In  tiie  Great 
Kxhibition  of  1H51,  there  were  sundry  small  articles 
of  chamois  horn,  consisting  of  brooches,  shirt-buttons, 
rings,  and  watch-keys,  by  a  Swiss  exhibitor ;  there 
were  also  some  transparent  horn  paintings  from  Ham- 
burg, an<l  a  jiair  of  p<ili8lied  ox-horns  from  Port  Xatol, 
with  the  head  complete,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  8 
ft.  4  in.,  and  21  in.  circumference.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  articles  in  horn-work  was,  however,  from 
Turkey.— K.  B. 

Hern  Manufactures.  Horn  is  employed  for 
all  the  pur|K>ses  of  tortoise-shell ;  and  its  much  greater 
cheapness  gives  it  a  more  exteniled  application. 
Knife-handles,  liuttons,  umbrella-handles,  whip-tops, 
bell-pulls,  drawer-knobs,  sides  of  lanterns,  and  combs, 
are  among  the  numerous  articles  made  of  horn.  For 
the  larger  bulk  of  tliese  manufactures  in  Kngland,  ox- 
horns  are  chiefly  used  ;  but  those  of  the  ram,  the  ante- 
lope, the  buffalo,  tho  deer,  etc.,  are  employed  for 
special  purposes.  To  show  how  enormous  the  con- 
sumption must  lie,  it  is  sufficient  to  4tate  that  Liver- 
pool imported,  in  1)*50,  no  less  than  120  tons  of  buffalo 
tips,  200  tons  of  buffalo  horns,  280  tons  of  deer  horns, 
and  700  tons  of  ox  and  cow  horns.  Horn  is  brought 
into  manufactured  forms  by  processes  bearing  some 
analogy  to  those  employed  in  the  gutta-percha  manu- 
facture, by  heat  and  moisture  ;  a  higher  temperature 
being,  however,  rec|uired  for  the  bom. 

Horn,  or  Hoorn,  Cape,  commonly  considered  the 
southern  extreinit}-  of  America,  is  not  n  part  of  that 
continent,  liut  tho  moat  southerlj-  point  of  a  small 
island  of  tho  Ticrra  del  Fuego  group.  S.  lat.  60°  58' 
40",  W.  long.  67°  If/.  It  consists  of  a  lofty,  precip- 
itous, liare  black  rock,  running  far  out  into  the  sea ; 
and  was  formerly  considered  dangerous  to  pass  on  ac- 
count of  tlie  strong  westerlj-  gales  that  prevail  in  its 
neighborhood  during  summer,  but  as  these  are  re- 
strii'ted  to  tlie  vicinity  of  the  cape,  vessels  avoid  the 
diffit-.lty  by  sailing  in  a  higher  latitude.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  Itilfi  by  the  Dutch  navigator  Schouton, 
who  named  it  after  his  native  town,  Hooru.     See 

('Al'K  IldKV. 

Horse-chestnut.  The  horse-chestnut  is  a  tree  of 
tho  largest  size,  with  an  erect  trunk,  and  a  pyramidal 
head,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of  90  or  100  feet. 
The  leaves  are  large,  of  a  deep  green,  and  singularly 
interesting  and  lieautiful,  wlicn  first  develojied.  When 
inclosed  in  tho  bud,  they  are  covered  with  a  pubes- 
cence, that  falls  off,  as  they  become  expanded,  which 
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occurs  sooner  or  later,  accortliug  to  the  diyneas  or 
muistnefla  of  the  reason. 

Oeojfmphu  a.td  HUtorti. — Tlie  native  country-  of  the 
comninii  horse-i'lipstnut,  llr.  Koj-le  observes,  "  is  yot 
uuknown.  though  stated  in  some  works,  to  be  the 
nortli  of  Iniiia."  He  says  tliat  lie  never  met  v.ith  it, 
thou);h  often  visiting  the  mountaliu  of  that  ouuntry, 
where,  if  anywhere,  it  wiis  I'lkely  to  b.)  found,  and 
where  the  Indian  hor^e-clle8tnut  was  found  in  abund- 
ance. 

According  to  M.  Hon  do  Saint-IIilaire,  tho  liorso- 
chestuut  passed  from  tlio  mountiiins  of  'i'liil>ct  to  En- 
gland in  1550,  and  thence  to  Vienna,  liy  Clusiua,  and 
afterward  to  Paris,  l)y  IJachelier.  It  is  also  stated  liy 
Clusius,  in  his  "  Karioruni  I'lanturum  Hisloria,"  that 
there  was  n  plant  of  this  species  ut  Vienna,  in  l&Hij, 
which  had  licen  brought  there  \'i  years  before,  l>ut 
whi'h  had  not  then  tloweied.  It  has  also  bcv:i  8ai<l 
that  tliis  tree  was  tirst  raised  in  I'Vauco,  from  seeds 
ptwured  from  the  Levant,  in  the  year  1515,  by  one 
Uacliclier.  I'arkiuson,  in  ](i2;i,  says,  •'  Our  Christian 
world  had  lirst  a  knowledge  of  it  froui  Constantino- 
ple.'' The  same  author  placed  it  in  hi  ^A-hard,  ah  a 
fruit-tree,  Ix'tween  the  walnut  and  the  mulberries. 
We  afterward  tind  it  nientiouod  in  ilo'  xin's  edition 
of  tierard's  "  Herbal,"  in  lC;t;l,  as  thcr.  '  -  'ng  in  Mr. 
Tradescant's  garden,  at  South  I-;in<bct:i.  Krom  this 
period  till  the  time  of  Millek.  it  appears  to  liave  at- 
tracted great  attention,  and  acquired  a  high  rcputatiou 
as  an  uniamental  tree,  as  he  represents  it  in  17;tl,  as 
Iwing  very  common  in  Knglaiid,  and  extensively  em- 
ployed in  the  formation  of  avenues  and  public  walks. 

The  wmul  of  the  horse-chestnut  is  white  and  very 
soft,  and  according  to  Lou<lon,  when  dry,  weighs  from 
85  to  ;I7  |>otm<is  to  a  culiic  foot.  It  is  unlit  for  use 
where  much  strength  and  durability  in  the  o|Hn  air 
are  re(]uind  ;  nevertheless,  there  are  many  pur|K'ses 
for  which  it  is  applicalilc.  wlien  sawn  into  boardi  ; 
such  as  for  llooring,  lining  to  carts,  packing-cases,  etc. 
In  France,  salwts,  or  wooden  shoes,  are  made  from  it ; 
and  it  is  said  to  l>e  used  l>y  carvers,  turners,  etc. 
lioutcher  suys,  th.it  it  is  suitable  for  w..'ter-pi|ies  that 
are  to  lie  kept  c(mstantly  under  ground  ;  and  it  is  also 
recommended  for  this  purpose  liy  l)u  lli.ui-'l.  The 
charcoal  made  of  this  »|)ecies  may  lie  used  i,;  the  nuinu- 
failure  of  gun|)owder  ;  and  the  ashes  of  every  part  of 
the  plant,  more  cs)iecially  of  the  fruit,  ulliird  |H>t-ash 
in  ironsi.lerable  quantity.  The  bark,  which  is  very 
bitter,  is  employed  for  tanning,  and  also  lor  dyeing 
yellow  ;  and  It  his  ln^en  used  mclicinally  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  lesuit's  bark.  In  Turkey,  the  nuts  are 
ground,  and  mixed  with  hiirse-fisid,  esi>ecially  when 
the  animals  are  brokeu-wiaded  ;  and  in  their  crude 
state,  they  am  eaten  by  goalA,  sheep,  ileer,  and  hogs. 
They  are  used  in  Irtdand  to  whiten  liiicn,  and  for  this 
purjKise  are  rasped  into  water,  in  which  they  are  al- 
lowed to  maivrate  for  some  tli:ie.  The  su|K'naceuus 
juice  whic!  they  contain  is  \  cry  useful,  not  onl;'  in 
lilcaching,  fiut  in  washing  linens  and  utiinr  stulfs. 
The  MUtK  must  be  (leeled  and  ground,  anil  the  liour  of 
twenty  of  them  is  sulhcieiit  for  ten  quarts  of  water; 
and  either  linens  or  woolens  may  be  washed  with  the 
infusion,  without  any  soap,  as  it  eli'v-tiially  eradirates 
spots  of  all  kiiiils.  Ihe  clothes,  however,  should  af- 
terward lie  rinsed  in  clean  water.  The  uuts,  when 
gri  unci  into  llour,  ^nd  niixed  in  the  pro|Mirtion  of  ae 
thirl  with  the  tloiir  of  wheat,  are  said  to  a>ld  to  the 
stri'iigtli  o*"  iMKikbimler's  paste  ;  anil  when  steeis^d  in 
hot  w.iter,  .ind  mixed  with  an  equal  pro|Mirtion  of  brun, 
it  III  tkes  a  nutritious  food  for  pigs  ami  |M'ultry.  M. 
Vergaud  luis  proisised  to  chango  the  starch  '.•ontalued 
in  the  tlour,  into  sugar,  and  afterward  employ  it  in 
distillatii.n. — IIhiiwnk'h  /'nr»  n/  Amn-iin. 

Horse  (tier.  771  r./,-  iMi.  htnril :   l>a.  Hf>l;   Sw. 
Ihul  .     Vr.   I'htnil;    It.   CnnMn ;    Sp.   I'lt/xtll,,;    Hus.  ' 
l.i<t<hi"l :   I'ol.   K'ln  :   l.at.   tj/iiut;  (ir.  'lirToc),  a  do- 
mawtie  quadru|ied  of  tlie  iiighest  utility,  l>«ing  by  far  , 


the  moat  valuable  acquisitiou  made  by  man  among  the 
lower  animals.  The  people  of  Thoasaly  were  excel- 
lent equestrians,  and  probably  were  the  lirst,  among 
the  (ireeka  at  least,  who  rode  niHin  horses,  and  liroke 
them  in  for  service  in  war ;  whence  arose  the  fable 
that  Thessaly  was  originally  inhabited  by  centaurs. 
And  Sohiman  had  -10,000  stalls  of  horses  for  hia  chari- 
ots,  and   12,000  horsemen. — 1   Kiniu,   iv.  2ti.      The 

liower  of  the  horse  is  equal  to  that  of  Hvo  men. S.Mi;.\. 

TON.     A  horse  can  perform  the  work  of  six  men. 

KossuKT.  The  Greeks  and  Romans  had  some  cover- 
ing to  secure  their  horses'  hoofs  from  injury.  In  tlie 
!)th  century,  horses  were  only  shod  in  tlie  time  uf 
frost.  The  practice  of  shoeing  was  introduced  into 
I'^ngland  liy  William  I.,  lOtiO.  In  I'ngland  there  are 
2,(KMt,000  draft  and  pleasure  horses,  and  100,000  ag- 
rli'ultural  horses,  which  consume  the  produi^e  of  7  0(H)  - 
000  acres.  The  horse-tax  was  imjiosed  In  178)  and 
was  then  levieil  on  all  saddle  and  coach  horses  in  Kn- 
gland.  Th(^  existing  duty  uimn  "  horses  for  riding" 
only,  in  ICngland,  amounts  to  about  f.'toO.OUO  per  year. 
-—Haydn.  It  may  be  fairly  estimated  that  tlien  iro 
in  (ireat  Britain  frmii  l.;!00,000  to  l.lOO.iKMJ  horses 
employfc.l  Tor  variou.s  purposes  of  pleasure  and  utilitv. 
They  ma;.-,  probably,  be  worti'i  at  an  average  from  flO 
to  i.T2,  making  their  total  value  from  i;i;t,Oi)0,0(H)  to 
i.Tl!,HOO,000  .sterling,  exclusive  of  tlie  yoiiiij;  !ioi^es. 

In  the  I'nited  States,  there  were,  in  the  year  Ix.'iO 
■1,!};!5,M,')«  horse.s,  the  largest  number  (Kilt.tiiH))  lieiii' 
in  the  .State  of  Ohio.  See  Cinms  Hiport  L'.S.  .See 
also,  I'MrKi)  Status,  l.ii-e  Stock  of;  J,ii-i«ff  At/r,  \. 
;105,  xxi.,  411  ;  QiKir.  Jirr.,  xj.viii.,  i'G.  "'M,,;  „„„[ 
reliable  and  valuable  work  on  the  horse,  is  b\-  i'uAXK 
KoiiKsTKit,  Hvo.,  New  York,  1H57. 

The  tirst  animals  brought  to  America  from  Kureno 
were  imported  liy  C<iluiubus,  in  his  second  vovage,  in 
li'M.  He  left  Spain  as  admiral  of  17  ships,  bringing 
a  collection  of  l^uripean  trees,  plants,  and  seeds  of 
various  kinds,  a  numlxr  of  horses,  a  bull,  unit  !-e\  er  ,1 
cows.  Tho  lirst  horses  brought  into  any  part  ol  the 
territory  at  present  embraced  in  the  L'niteil  .States, 
were  landed  ut  KloruU,  by  Culieea  do  Vaca,  in  l.r.'7, 
I'.'  in  number,  all  of  which  perished  or  were  ntlicrwisc 
killed.  The  next  im|H>rtation  was  also  brought  tu 
Florida,  by  l)e  Soto,  in  KSIO*  which  consisted  of  a 
large  number  of  horses  and  swuio.  among  which  were 
l.'i  sows,  the  progeny  of  the  latter  soon  increasing  to 
several  hundred.  Tho  principal  breeds  of  horses 
oilup  cd  for  specitic  purjKiscs,  in  the  middle,  northern 
and  weste.-n  States,  are  the  Morman,  the  Cauailian, 
tho  Morgan,  the  Conestoga  or  I'eniisylvanian,  tho 
Vir  (iniaii,  ami  the  KeutucKiau.  For  carriages  of 
heavy  draught  the  (,'oiiestogas  are  regarded  Lv  inanv 
as  the  liest.  For  the  saddle,  draught,  a  id  oilier  u»i!. 
ful  pur|Hises,  the  .Morgans  aro  highly  pri^eil,  csinMiallv 
in  New  York.  For  road.sters,  the  Normans  iinJ  Cana- 
dians i.re  frequently  s  mght.  For  IiIikkI,  the  Virgi-i. 
ians  uiiil  Keiituekiaiis  generally  take  the  lead. 

Horae  Latitudes.  On  the  polar  side  of  the 
zones  of  calms,  bordering  the  iiiprlli-east  lraile-«  imls 
on  the  north,  and  iHinlering  the  south-east  tradc-winils 
on  Ihe  south,  there  is  a  broad  band  extending  'ip  Into 
the  |sdar  regions,  the  prevailing  winds  within  wiilili 
are  tho  opisisiti's  of  tho  trade-winds,  viz.,  south  »i'«t 
in  the  northern  and  north-west  in  the  soutliein  liiini- 
sphere.  Tho  equatorial  edge  of  these  calm  belts  is 
near  the  tropics,  and  their  average  br  .idlli  is  10  '  or 
Iv!'.  Oil  one  side  of  these  belts  the  wiiiil.s  blow  jn'r- 
|M-lually  toward  the  equator;  on  the  other,  their  lie- 
vailing  dir.M'tion  is  toward  the  poles.  They  are  calleil 
tho  "  liorse  li'tltuiles"  by  seamen.  "'lese  calm  zcines 
vibrate  up  and  down  ttith  the  trade-wind  zones,  par- 
taking of  their  millions,  and  rollowiiig  the  di'tllnition 
of  th'i  sun.  Along  tho  pol.ir  borilers  of  these  two 
calm  belts  (ij  lUO)  we  Lave  another  region  of  prceijiitii- 
ti'.oi,  thougu  generally  the  rains  here  are  not  so  ceii- 
«t  ^<t  as  they   are  in    the    equatorial    catluis,      I'ho 
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precipitation  near  the  tropical  calms  is  nevertheless 
sufficient  to  mark  the  seasons ;  for  whenever  these 
calm  zones,  as  they  go  from  north  to  sonth  with  the 
sun,  leavv  a  );iven  parallel,  the  rainy  season  of  that 
parallel,  if  it  t>e  in  winter,  is  said  to  commence, 
ilenco  \/e  nay  explain  the  rainy  season  in  Chili  at 
the  south,  and  in  CLlifumia  at  the  north. — Maury's 
J'lii/f.  (leoff. 

Horsa-po'wrer,  a  unit  of  fTce   introduced  by 
Watt  to  enable  liim  to  determine  what  size  of  engine 
to  sen-'  to  his  customers  to  supersede  the  number  of 
horses  wiilch  the  new  power  was  to  replace.     Watt 
ascertained  at  one  of  the  London  l>reweiies  tha'.  the 
iiverugc  force  exerted  by  thn  strongest  horse  was  suffi- 
cient to  raise  33,000  lbs.  one  foot  high  in  a  minute ; 
thus,  an  engine  of  '?M  horse-power  would  be  a  force 
equal  to  that  of  200  horses,  each  lifting  83,. KK)  lbs.  one 
foot  high  per  minute.     Watt  hud  two  niettiods  of  csti- 
miiting  and  comparing  his  engines — viz.,  by  the  power, 
ami  by  the  tliili/.    By  the  power  ia  meant  the  quantity 
of  wiirk  which  an  engine  can  effect  in  a  given  time  ; 
liv  tlie  duty  is  meant  the  quantity  of  work  whicli  it 
can  elfcit  l)y  a  given  expenditure  of  fuel.     Now,  it  is 
evident  that  without  any  change  In  the  size  of  an  en- 
gine, but  Simply  by  Increasing  the  pressure  of  the 
steaui,  the  power  of  an   engine  may  bo  greatly  in- 
creased—that is,   the  load   remaining    constant,   the 
speed  of  the  piston  may  be  increased,  the  nuinl)er  of 
strokes    may   l>o    iqereascd,   and,   consequently,   the 
work  done  per  minute  will  be  increased  also.     Hence 
It  is  difficult  to  apply  a  limit  tr  the  power  obtainable 
fmm  the  sma'lest  cylinder,   provided   tho  boiler  be 
large  enough  to  evaporate  tbe  increased  quantity  of 
water,  and  strong  enough  to  r  -ist  tlie  increased  liirst- 
iug  pressure.      in   fact,  no   size  of  cylinder  can  be 
reckoned  as  having  a  particular  i  owjr,  since  tho  power 
depends  not  on  size  but  »•■  strength.     Nevertheless, 
in  modern  engineering  the  term  horse-power  refers 
rather  to  the  size  of  the  cylinder  than  to  the  power 
exerted,  and  the  value  of  the  unit  has  undergone  many 
oliunges  ;  so  that  in  a  moilern  engine,  a  horse-power 
may  imply  52,n(K)  llis.,  or  ()0,0on  lbs.,  orfiii.nOll  11>.,  one 
foot  liigh  per  minute.    The  plan  now  adopted  for  ascer- 
taining the  performances  of  difTerent  engines  is  liy  an 
iiistrinnent   called    an    imlinilor.     This   consists   of  a 
.small  cyliiider  fitted  with  a  jiiston,  which  is  pressed 
down  li/  a  spring.    Hy  the  lieiglit  to  which  this  piston 
rises  against  the  spring  the  steam  pressure  within  the 
cylinder  of  the  engine  is  indiiated  ;  and  the  number 
(if  pounds  pressure  on  tbe  s(iuare  inch  multigdied  into 
the  number  of  square  inches  in  the  urea  of  the  cylin- 
der, and  by  tho  nund)er  of  feet  traveled  through  liy 
the  piston  per  minute,  gives  the  impelling  |Kiwcr  ;  de- 
iliut  ir.  large  engines  about  one  tenth  for  friction,  and 
the  remainder  is  the  efficient  moving  iM)wer,  which, 
ilivided  by  1(3,000.  gives  the  actual  horse-power. — K.  H. 
Hospital,  Hospitale,  in  cloisters,  the  piece  of 
hhelter    for  strangers,    whettuT    rich   or   poor ;    thus 
eipiivalent    to    our    hotel,     the    Xenoilnrheion   of  the 
(Ireeks,  the  llotpiliiim  of  the  Hoiiians.     The  hofpititlia 
of  the  Komans  correr.,ionii  .^-itb  mir  inns.      They  were 
small  iTcctions   on   tlie   right    and  left    of  the   nniin 
house.     In  (ireece,  a  person  who  h:id  dine  any  great 
public  serviiT    might  be   rewardcil  with    money  and 
provisions,  but  be  reipilred  to    look  after  a  jdace  of 
alHide   hiniM'If.       Iteiiring   some    reseiuldanee   to  our 
present   hospitals  were   the    publii'  l>uihlings   for  tlie 
aged  women  of  Delos,  built  on  the  island  i  ailed  Khine  ; 
and   those   buiblings   which,   at  a  later  )ierii»l,    were 
erected  near  the  temple  of  .Ksculapius,  for  sii'k  per- 
sons coming  in  search  of  health.      It  was   possibly  a 
similar  institution  whiih  Antunius  built  at  Kpldaurus. 
Another  appears  to  have  existed  <m  the  island  of  thn 
Tiber  at  Uome,  to  whii'h  sick  slaves  were  lirought  to 
be   healed.       Hrthridii  (^house   of    men-y),    with   five 
porches,  was  n  place  in  .lerusalem  to  which  the  sii'k 
were  brought  to  await  the  moving  of  the  waters. 
Uk  K 


Also  the  Tabfma  Meritorum  at  Rome  appears  to  havo 
been  a  hospital  for  invalids.  IlospltaU  for  the  pool 
pnd  sick  « re  prominentlj'  characteristic  of  Christian- 
ity. So  'darly  as  the  Council  of  Nice,  A.  D.  325,  they 
are  spoken  of  as  commonly  known.  The  first  cele- 
brated hospital  was  that  of  Ciesarea,  A.  I).  370-880, 
richly  endowed  by  the  Empeior  Valens.  It  was  of 
immense  dimensions.  After  it  followed  the  hospital 
of  Chrysostom,  at  Constantinople.  In  the  ninth  cen- 
tury' theiv  wei-e  24  hospitals  in  Rome  alone.  A  found- 
ling hospital  was  first  established  at  Milan,  A.  i).  787 ; 
a  lazarettv)  nlwut  tho  same  time  in  Onstuntinople ; 
and  an  orphan  hospital  in  the  same  city,  a.  i>.  1090, 
by  Alexiui  I.  Hospitals  are  now  universally  estab- 
lished in  uU  parts  oi"  Christendom,  and  appropriated 
for  nil  classes  of  the  connnunity,  ana  for  all  kinds  of 
diseases  See  Greenwich  IIosi'ital.  See  Living 
Age,  xviii.,  174;  Fraaer't  Maj.,  xxxvii.,  539  ;  Dublin 
Univ.,  vli.,  222. 

liy  the  laws  of  tho  United  States,  foreign  seamen 
arriving  in  tho  United  States  pay  each  20  cents  per 
month  to  the  collector  of  tho  port,  as  hospital  money, 
and  ])ay  25  cents  per  day  when  in  hospitals  under 
medical  treatment.  Marine  hospitals  are  erected  by 
the  United  States  at  New  York,  New  Orleons,  Hoston, 
and  other  fiorts,  for  the  accommodation  of  disabled 
and  sick  seamen,  under  the  supervisitm  of  the  Treas- 
ury Department.  For  disabled  laval  officers  and  sea- 
men, navy  hospitals  have  been  erected  at  Philadelphia, 
Hrooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Norfolk,  and  other  sea-i)orts,  sup- 
IKirted  by  grants  by  (Congress,  and  from  contribuUons 
of  one  ration  per  dav  from  each  inmate. — Diini.ap's 
Digest  I.awt  U.  S.,  320,  440,  822. 

Housaa  is  the  name  of  an  extensive  portion  of 
Central  Africa,  wliich,  along  with  Bornou,  bears 
tho  general  name  of  Soudan,  or  Lanil  of  tho  South. 
It  consists  of  various  petty  kingdoms  or  states,  which 
occupy  territory  stretching  east  and  west  from  tho  up- 
|)er  course  of  tho  Veou  nearly  to  the  Niger,  the  boimd- 
aries  of  which  on  the  south,  and  north,  and  west  have 
now  for  tho  lir.st  time  been  determined  by  Dr.  Barth. 
This  reghui  appears  In  several  rospccts  to  be  superior 
to  the  c(unitries  on  cither  side  of  it.  It  is  less  sultr)', 
an  advantage  which  it  pndwibly  owes  to  its  higher 
elevation.  The  face  of  the  country  bears  marks  of 
greater  cultivation,  the  tiolds  being  covered  with  large 
crops  of  several  kinds  of  Indian  com,  two  of  whicli 
are  annually  produced ;  and,  to  pixsvent  the  grain 
from  lieiiig  destroyed  by  insects.  It  is  secured  In  gra- 
naries raised  on  |«iles.  I  he  soil  is  well  watered  by 
the  Hivers  Sokoto,  Mariaili,  Zyrmie,  Bugga,  Zonia,  and 
others,  which,  with  several  triluitarles,  (lows  westward 
to  join  the  Niger.  On  its  eastern  quarter  it  Is  tra- 
versed by  the  Yeou,  and  on  its  southern  by  the  Benueh 
orChadda.  Besides  these  natural  supplies  of  water, 
artilidal  irrigation  is  diligeully  practiced. 

The  doininant  people  in  lloussa  are  tho  Fcllatas, 
this  country  forming,  in  fact,  a  considerable  portion  of 
tlie  empire  of  Sokoto,  which  again  comprises  the  east- 
ern part  of  the  IV'.ata  doininloiis, 

111  the  westeri'  tracts  of  lloussa  there  are  few  towns 
of  any  iniportance :  some  were  visited,  and  havo  been 
dcscrilicd  liy  ("aptalu  Clapperton. 

Kaiio,  the  capital  of  u  province  of  the  same  name, 
and  the  principal  comuierci.il  citv  of  lloussa,  is  situ- 
ated in  N.  lat.  12°  0'  lit",  ami  K.  long.  »°  30'.  It 
may  contain  between  30,000  and  40,00tt  inhabitants,  of 
whom  a  great  proportimi  are  slaves.  This  number  is 
exclusive  of  strangers,  who  crowd  thither  during  the 
dry  111  "iths  from  all  parts  of  Africa.  Tho  city  is  of 
an  irregular  oval  shape,  about  15  miles  In  circumfer- 
ence, and  surrounded  by  a  clay  wall  30  feet  in  height, 
having  a  dry  ditch  on  both  sides  of  if.  There  are  14 
gates  made  of  wood,  and  covered  with  sheet  iron,  and 
these  are  regularly  opened  and  shut  at  sunrise  and 
sunset  A  platform  inside,  with  two  guard-houses  lie- 
low  it,  serves  to  defend  each  entrance.     The  houses 
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within  ^e  walls  do  not  occupy  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  ,(round  inclosed,  the  remaining  space  being  laid 
out  in  fields  and  gardens.  Tho  city  is  alii':r>st  divided 
into  two  parts  by  a  large  morass,  which  stretclies  from 
east  to  west.  This  swamp  is  crossed  by  a  small  neck 
of  land,  wliich  is  overflowed  during  tiie  rainy  season, 
but  in  tlie  dr>'  season  the  market  is  held  upon  it. 

The  great  market  is  held  u|H)n  the  neck  of  land 
which  intersects  tho  morass.  Ilero  streets  consistini; 
of  sheds  or  stalls  of  luimboo  are  regularly  arranged, 
different  places  being  allotted  to  those  who  traffic  in 
different  conmiodilics.  The  latter  consist  of  cattle, 
vegetables,  fruit-s,  tho  fine  cotton  fabrics  of  the  coun- 
try, gora  or  kolla  nuts,  which  are  called  .\frican  coffee, 
and  crude  antimoiiy,  with  which  every  eyebrow  in 
Moussa  is  dyed.  Tho  Arabs  also  dis|«>3e  of  sundry 
commodities,  such  us  various  dresses.  Tho  slaves, 
who  constitute  the  staple  article  of  trade,  have  a  spe- 
cial market  appropriated  to  them,  consisting  of  two 
long  ranges  of  sheds,  one  for  males  and  the  other  for 
females.  Here  these  ptKir  creatures,  driwn  up  in  reg- 
ular array,  and  dressed  in  attractive  attire,  are  in- 
spected and  scrutinized  by  purchasers,  ii\  much  tho 
same  manner  us  horses  are  in  tlie  cattle-markets  of 
this  country.  The  market  of  Kano  is  under  the  super- 
intendence of  a  sheik,  who  regulates  the  |HiIicc,  and 
is  said  also  to  possess  the  exorbitant  power  of  tl.xing 
the  prices.  The  medium  of  exchange  consists  jf  the 
small  shells  called  cowries,  WO  of  which  make  a  shil- 
ling, so  that  paying  a  large  simi  is  here  rather  a  tedious 
process.  Kano  is  celebrated  all  over  Central  .Vfrica 
for  the  dyeing  of  cloth,  for  which  process  there  arc 
numerous  establishments.  Simie  ingchuity  is  dis- 
played in  the  manufacture  of  leuthern  jars,  which  arc 
fashioned  upon  a  claj-  mold  <mt  of  the  raw  bide.  The 
inhabitants  are  also  accjuaiuted  with  the  art  of  tan- 
ning. The  negroes  here  are  very  polite  and  ceremo- 
nious, es|>ccially  to  those  advanced  in  years.  A 
part  of  the  city  is  appropriated  to  the  use  of  those 
who  nre  afllictcd  with  blindness,  which  is  a  prevalent 
disease. 

Hy  the  most  correct  accounts,  it  would  appear  tliat 
the  Follatas  upt  an  off-shoot  from  the  I'oolalis  of  west- 
ern .Vfrica,  and  may  bo  ideiitllied  with  tbeni.  They 
arc  a  mixture  of  Mcnirs,  .\rabs,  Itcrlters,  and  proliably 
other  races  of  men,  and  are  gradually  extending  their 
authority  o\er  (cntral  Africa.  They  are  much  sujKt- 
riorto  the  native  negroes,  witli  whom  ilicy  very  rarely 
mix  tlieir  bUtod.  t'aptaiii  Lynn,  speaking  of  the  Fel- 
latas,  observes,  'tlieir  complcxioii  being  of  a  much 
lighter  hue  tliiin  that  of  the  other  trilios,  they  call 
themselves  white ;  their  color  resembles  that  of  our 
gypsies  in  Kngland.  .Many  female  slaves  are  brought 
t  Mourzonk  from  their  nation,  and  are  very  hand- 
sniuo  woiiien."  Other  observers  describe  tlieir  com- 
plexion as  being  very  dark,  ami  of  a  shade  intermediate 
Iwtween  that  <if  the  deepe-t  African  and  tin'  Moors. 
The  fact  seems  to  lie,  that  their  cidor  varies  in  a  v.-ry 
remarkable  manner,  front  being  nearly  white  to  ner.rly 
black.  liiith  men  and  wonu'n  pay  consiilrralile  atten- 
tion lo  their  dress,  which  among  the  wealthy  inhabit- 
ants is  rather  showy.  In  their  ibonestii'  habits  they  i 
■re  regular,  (irdcrly,  and  cleanly,  ami  the  slaves  are 
generally  well  tr>>ateil.  The  MobammeilaM  is  the  pre- 1 
dominant  religion,  and  coii'-idirable  attention  '  '  piiil  j 
to  keejiing  op  un  ap|»-«rancc  nf  It.  Prayers  are  nig- ' 
ularly  said  live  times  a  day  in  the  Araliic  language,  ' 
which  both  the  male  and  female  children  of  the  Uater 
sort  of  Kcllatas  are  taught  to  read  and  write  Their  | 
marriages  are  lelelirsted  without  any  pomp  or  noise, 
and  such  i<inlra«ls  arc  of  a  less  arliitrar\  nature  than  j 
we  tlnd  them  to  lie  ai>.ong  the  inferior  races  of  man- 
kind. ('a|itain  ('lap|Mfrton  makes  the  following  re- 
marks regarding  lloussa: — "The  goveniment  of  the 
Kellotas  in  Soudan  is  in  its  infancy.  I'hi'  govern- 
or* of  the  different  provinces  are  up|>oint<sl  iluring 
pleasure  j  and  all  their  property,  on  tlieir  death  or  re. 


movul,  falls  to  the  sultan.  The  appointment  to  a 
vacancy  is  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  who  is  generally 
a  near  relation,  provided  that  his  property  is  sufficient 
to  enable  him  to  bid  up  to  the  mark.     All  tho  inferior 

lices  in  the  towns  are  sold  in  like  manner  by  the  gov- 
ernors, who  also  succeed  to  tho  property  of  those  pett3- 
officers  at  their  death  or  removal.  A  groat  deal  of 
marketable  property  is  claimed  by  the  governor,  such 
as  two  third.'  of  tho  produce  of  all  tho  date-trees  and 
other  fruit-trees,  the  proprietor  being  allowed  only  the 
remaining  third.  A  small  duty  is  also  levied  on  every 
article  sold  in  the  market ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  cer- 
tain rent  is  paid  for  the  stall  or  shed.  A  duty  is  also 
fixed  on  every  lobe  that  is  dyed  blue,  and  sold.  On 
grain  there  is  no  duty.  Kano  produces  the  greatest 
rovenuo  that  tho  sultan  receives ;  it  is  paid  monthly 
in  horses,  cloth,  and  cowries.  Adaniowu  pa3s  vearly 
in  slaves  ;  Yacoba  in  slaves  and  lead  ore  ;  Zcg'ze"  in 
slaves  and  cowries ;  /amfra  the  same ;  I  ladeja  and 
Katagum  in  horses,  bullocks,  and  slaves ;  Oaslma  in 
slaves,  cowries,  and  cloth ;  Ader,  or  Tadela,  in  Iml- 
locks,  sheep,  camels,  and  a  coarse  kinil  of  cotton  cloth 
like  what  is  called  by  us  a  counterpane.''  (»f  Hio 
number  of  negroes  and  t'cllatiis  who  inhabit  the  (1.1111. 
try  of  lloussa  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  JIuch 
additional  and  more  precise  information  on  these  coun- 
tries may  bo  ex|>ected  from  the  pen  of  Ur.  llartli,  ttiut 
energetic  traveler,  who  has  so  thoroughly  explored 
these  regions. 

The  exports  arc  principally  civet  and  blue  check 
tobfn  called  fhnrii',  which  are  manufactured  bv  the 
slavis  from  Nyffi,  of  whom  tho  men  are  considered  as 
the  most  expert  weavers  in  Soudan,  and  the  women 
as  the  best  spinners.  The  common  imports  are 
brought  from  the  bonlers  of  Ashanti ;  and  coarse  calico 
and  woolen  cloth,  in  small  quantities,  with  brass  and 
|iewter  dishes,  and  some  few  spices,  from  Nyfli.  Tho 
.\rabs,  from  Trijioli  and  (ihadamis,  bring  uiiwrought 
silk,  ottar  of  roses,  spices,  and  beads.  Slaves  arc  both 
exported  and  imported.  A  great  quantity  of  (iuiiiea 
com  is  tiiken  every  year  by  tho  Tuaricks,  in  exchaufje 
for  salt.  The  market  is  extremely  well  sii]iplicd,  anil 
is  held  daily  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  On  the  north 
i^i.ic  of  Si.koto  tlicre  is  a  low  marsh,  with  some  stag- 
nant  pools  of  water,  between  the  city  and  the  river; 
this,  perhaps,  may  bo  the  cause  of  the  groat  jircvn- 
leiicc  of  ague,  as  the  city  stands  in  a  fine  airy  situa- 
tion." 

Sokoto  is  described  by  Dr.  Barth  as  forming  nearly 
a  regular  square,  and  having  8  gates,  n;  I  li',  as  fi.r- 
merly  sup|H>scd.  Sokoto  has  a  mixed  popidatioii,  the 
Zoromana  forming  the  chief  |K)rtion  of  the  inhaliitaiils. 
Tlioy  are,  unlike  the  tribes  of  pure  I'lillo  or  IVIlan 
origin,  very  iiiiliistrious,  and  are  excellent  wurkmen 
in  leather,  iron,  and  gebboga  or  cotton-strlpi's.  The 
articles  of  iron  iii.ide  at  .Sokoto  are  the  best  in  nil  Sou- 
dan ;  and  Dr.  llartli  purchased  some  speciinciiH  i>r 
lieautiful  workmanship.  The  /oromana  arc  tin'  prin- 
ci|>iil  inhabitants  of  the  town,  while  the  Syllclmnu,  a 
very  interesting  trilie,  ditrerent  from,  but  iiiiltiil  with 
the  I'VUatss  from  time  immemorial,  inhabit  the  vil- 
lages round  llie  town. — K.  II. 

Houston,  a  city  of  Texas,  I'nited  Stati's  of  North 
.\merb-a,  capital  of  Harris  county,  ami  the  scininl 
coniniercial  citv  in  the  State.  It  is  situated  mi  iiuf- 
falo  llayou,  at  the  he  id  of  its  steamboat  iiavigiitiiiii, 
and  Vj  miles  above  its  moiitli  in  (lalve^ton  Ihiy.  It  is 
the  prim'.  '  shipping  port  for  the  (iittoii,  sugar,  iind 
inai/,c,  oft!  adjacent  counties,  Top.  (|Ho3)  cstiinati'il 
at  lilMMi. 

Huallaga,  a  river  of  Peru,  rises  in  the  .AuiIoh, 
near  lat.  11'  lo'  smilli,  and  at  l;»,-'0()  fed  above  the 
seu,  flows  mostly  northward,  and  joins  the  Auiu/.nii, 
near  lat.  &'^  soutli,  and  long.  T.V  In'  west,  after  a  to- 
tal ci>urse  estimat''d  at  .'><I0  miles.  Kroiu  I'husuta,  50 
leagues  above  its  cntrancM  into  the  Ama/.on,  anil  !IWO 
miles  above  the  nioulh  of  the  .\in  i/.on,  there  is  water 
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enou({h  to  float  the  largest  vessels,  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  ywar.     See  Amazon  Kiveu. 

Hudson,  Henry,  n  distinguished  and  ill-fated 
navigator  of  the  17th  century.  Ilis  early  history  is 
quite  unknown,  and  he  did  not  emerge  from  obscurity 
till  the  year  1G07,  when  he  was  sent  cut  by  a  company 
of  rich  London  merchants  in  quest  of  n  shorter  pas- 
sago  to  China,  than  that  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  that  year  lie  penetrated  as  far  as  the  82d  i3gree, 
lieyond  which  his  passage  was  barred  by  the  ice.  In 
the  following  year,  he  altered  his  course,  eastward, 
and,  coasting  along  Spiti'.1)ergen,  roach  sd  the  Straits  of 
Waygatz.  Unable  to  force  his  way  any  further,  in 
that  direction,  he  again  returned  home  without  effect- 
ing his  purpose.  In  1609  a  company  of  f/utih  mer- 
cliants  supplied  him  with  the  mcavis  of  again  attempt- 
ing a  north-east  passage.  Again  the  ice  s'npped  his 
progr-^ss,  and  Hudson,  abandon:;^  \,i^  '>  "  41  plan, 
sailed  away  to  America,  where  he  ■''  .ored  the 
great  river  which  now  bears  his  nai  >.;,  ..nd  at  tlie 
moutlt  of  wliich  New  Yorlt  is  situated.  Scarcity  of 
provisions  drove  him  once  more  to  Kngland,  which  he 
reached  on  the  7tli  November.  In  the  following  yoar 
(IGIO),  he  sailed  from  London  on  tlie  forlorn  quest  of 
the  north-west  passage.  In  the  end  of  Slay  liis  sail- 
ors mutinied,  and  the  revolt  was  only  quelled  with 
great  difficulty.  In  June  ho  entered  the  strait  and 
liny  now  called  !))•  his  name,  and  was  in  liigh  liojies 
tliut  ho  had  at  last  solved  the  niy.sttry  that  had  liaflled 
so  many  imiuirers.  Stricter  investigation,  however, 
showed  him  that  he  had  tieen  caught  in  a  cul-de-sac, 
and  as  summer  was  now  drawing  to  a  close,  ho  found 
himself  compelled  to  winter  on  those  inhospitable  shores 
with  a  mutinous  crow,  and  a  very  scanty  stocic  of  pro- 
visions. Commander  and  sailors  were  alil<e  out  of 
temper  at  the  bad  success  of  the  whole  expedition,  and 
heart-burnings  and  dissensions  eml)ittered  the  winter 
uivouac.  On  tlie  way  home  in  tlie  summer  of  Kill, 
tlie  crew  again  mutinied,  and  taking  possession  of  the 
ship,  they  turned  adrift  lluilsim  mid  such  of  tlie  crew 
as  remained  faithful  to  liiin  in  an  open  lioat,  and  with 
a  scanty  supply  of  provisions.  What  was  tlie  fate  of 
the  boat  and  her  crew  is  unknown  ;  nothing  was  ever 
heard  of  them.  The  details  of  Hudson's  progress  are 
given  at  length  in  PuitcHAs's  Vilijrim,  and  in  H  Aimis's 
Voijaticf.     Sie  Sr.iiiKs's  Am.  Hin;/.,  vol.  x. 

jkudson's  Bay,  a  large  sea  of  North  America, 
lying  between  51  and  CO  degrees  of  north  lat.,  discov- 
ered in  IGIO  by  Henry  Hudson.  See  Hudhon,  Hkn- 
RY,  and  Poi.An  Rkgions.  A  charter  for  a  company, 
incor|wrated  under  the  name  of  the  llinhnn's  finij 
Company,  was  obtained  in  the  vear  1070.     See  Kcu 

TUADK. 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory.  The  first  internal 
explorers  of  the  vast  region  surrounding  Hudson's 
Bay  were  traders  from  ("iinada  while  it  was  yet  iu 
the  possession  of  France.  (!aiiailian  tniders  had,  pre- 
vious to  the  con<iue3t,  ascendejj  the  St.  Lawrence  and 
Ottawa  Kivers  to  their  sources,  and  had  formed  estali- 
lishments  on  the  great  lakes.  Kroin  the  north-western 
end  of  Lake  Superior,  they  threaded  the  intricate  com- 
munication which  leads  by  lakes,  streams,  and  port- 
ages to  Lake  Winnipeg,  and  thence  penetrated  some 
distance  up  the  Saskiitctiewan  HIver,  where  their  most 
distant  establishment  was  situated,  in  north  lat.  .M^', 
west  long.  10:i".  These  enterprises  were,  in  ii  great 
measure,  siispended  ■  •  the  struggles  which  ended  in 
the  conquest  of  Canada  by  (ireat  Itritain.  In  17(17  a 
party  headed  by  a  Itritish  subject,  again  penetrated  to 
the  Saskatchewan.  The  Missiiiipi,  or  Chiircliill  Hiver, 
was  visited  by  Mr.  Joseph  Krobisherin  177.''i,  and  Lake  j 
Isle-a-la-Crosse,  in  ]77(!.  In  the  year  17H1,  the  fur  i 
trade  had  reached  the  limits  of  I.akeAtlmbasca,  nearly  ' 
lOOO  miles  beyond  the  most  distant  point  attained  by 
the  IVench.  These  explorations  were  greatly  exteiideil ' 
by  thn  establishment.  In  17H;(,of  the  North-West  Com- 
pany of  Montreal— an  association  formed  of  the  lead- ' 


ing  individuals  engaged  in  this  traffic— who,  in  the 
energetic  pursuit  of  the  fur  trade,  extended  their  es- 
tablishments to  the  Arctic  Circle  and  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  cha.tor  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  CompoMy,  conferring 
the  exclusive  right  of  trade  with  the  Indians,  having 
been  granted  without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  has 
generally  been  held  invalid  ;  and  it  was  probably  the 
dread,  owing  to  this  defect,  of  attracting  public  obser- 
vation to  their  proceedings  that  induced  the  Company 
for  many  jears  to  confine  their  trading  stations  almost 
entirely  to  the  coast.  In  1769,  a  century  after  the 
date  of  their  charter,  their  farthest  advance  was  about 
400  miles  inland.  In  that  year,  however,  being  de- 
sirous of  obtaining  information  regarding  some  mines 
of  copper  described  by  the  natives  aa  existing  near  ^ 
river  flowing  into  the  sea  to  the  northward,  called  the 
Coppermine  River,  they  directed  Mr.  Heamo,  a  gen- 
tleman in  their  service,  to  proceed  overland  for  that 
river  which  he  had  orders  to  survey,  if  possible,  down 
to  its  embouchure— an  enterprise  in  which,  after  two 
unsuccessful  attempts,  he  succeeded,  reaching  the  sea 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  Kivcr  on  the  13th 
July,  1771,  having  been  thus  the  first  to  establish  the 
existence  of  a  gre^t  Northern  Ocean,  washing  the 
shores  of  North  America.  Mr.  Hearne's  Journals  and 
charts  were,  however,  withheld  from  the  public  for 
nearly  '-0  years  after  the  date  of  his  journey.  On  the 
capture  of  Fort  Churchill  by  the  French  these  docu- 
ments fell  into  the  hands  of  La  Perouse,  who  com- 
manded the  French  squadron,  and  were  restored  to  the 
(Company  only  on  condition  of  their  being  published. 
It  was  doubtless  owing  to  this  circumstance  that 
Hearne's  claims  to  this  important  discovery  were  for 
many  years  discredited ;  although  the  existence  of  a 
Northern  Ocean  was  confirmed  by  Sir  Alexander 
M'Kcnzie,  who,  in  1789,  descended  the  river  Issuing 
from  Great  Slave  Lake,  which  bears  his  name,  it  was 
not  until  the  overland  ex)M!ditions  of  Franklin  and 
ISichardson  in  1x20  and  18'25,  that  Hearne's  merits  as 
a  discoverer  were  fully  recognized.  To  the  expedi- 
tions last  named  we  owe  the  first  accurate  geograph- 
ical delineation  of  this  extensive  region,  from  the 
shores  of  Hudson's  Kay  as  far  as  M'Ken/.ie's  Kiver. 
Of  the  country  west  of  this  stream,  and  extending  as 
far  as  Russian  America,  a.  careful  survey  has  been 
more  recently  executed  by  Professor  A.  K.  Isbister  of 
London,  and  publisiicd  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal 
(ieographical  Society,  for  1846.  To  this  gentleman 
we  owe  also  an  elaborate  geological  map  of  the  entire 
region,  published  in  1856  by  the  Geological  Society  of 
London. 

'I'ho  new  association,  which  retained  the  name  of 
tlie  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  obtained  in  1821  a  license 
of  exclusive  trade  for  21  years,  renewed  in  1842  for  a 
similar  period,  over  the  territories  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains — the  country  on  the  east  side  being  consid- 
ered sufficiently  protected  fnmr  rival  traders,  by  the 
establishments  of  the  two  Companies  already  formed 
there,  an<l  such  vague  rights  as  might  be  claimed  un- 
der the  charter  of  1670.  (iruve  doubts  existing  as  to 
the  validity  of  this  charter,  and  numerous  complaints 
having  arisen  from  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  pow- 
ers claimed  under  it  by  the  Company,  an  address  to 
the  orown  has  been  reci  ntly  moved  by  the  House  of 
('onimoiis,  for  an  inquiry  « which  is  now  pending)  into 
the  legality  of  the  very  wMi^  and  anomalous  jKiwors  at 
pres  lilt  exorcised  by  tlio  ijompany. 

The  territory  einl  raced  within  the  present  operations 
of  the  Hudson's  Hay  Company  miiy  be  roughly  esti- 
mated at  nearly  4,000,000  of  squaia  miles,  or  some- 
what greater  than  the  entire  extent  of  Kiirope.  This 
vaft  area,  which  is  covered  by  a  not-work  of  about  100 
trailiiig-posts,  scattered  at  distances  of  about  1)00  or 
400  miles  apart,  is  divide<l  into  four  largo  departments 
— 1st.  The  Montreal  department,  •vliich  includes  all 
the  establishments  situated  between  the  River  St. 
Lawrence  and  the  great  lakes  uf  Canada,  end  along 
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Um  north  shore  of  the  Golf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  the 
coaat  of  Labrador;  2d.  The  Southern  department, 
which  includes  the  country'  along  the  north  btiores  of 
Lake  Superior  and  the  soathem  slioreg  of  Hudson's 
Bay;  8d.  The  Northern  department,  which  compre- 
hends all  the  establishments  north  of  this  as  far  as  the 
shores  of  the  Polar  Sea ;  and  4th.  The  Columbia  de- 
partment, includinf;  the  territory  watered  by  the  Co- 
lombia and  other  rivers  west  of  the  Roclcy  Mountains. 
"Hie  departments  are  divided  into  a  number  of  districts, 
each  under  the  direction  of  a  superior  officer ;  and  these 
again  are  subdivided  into  numerous  factories,  forts, 
poats,  and  outposts. 

In  a  geographical  view  the  Hudson's  Bay  territories 
may  be  divided  into  four  great  nstnral  regions — 1. 
The  Colnmbia  or  Oregon  Territory,  a  county  of  varied 
features,  extending  ftt)m  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the 
Pacific ;  2.  The  wooded  region,  occupying  the  country 
flmm  Canada  northward  along  the  shores  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  and  extending  along  the  valley  of  the  M'Kenzie 
and  Peace  Rivers  nearly  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  A.  The 
prairie  region,  situated  between  the  forementioned  di- 
visions, and  occupying  the  vallcv  of  Saskatchewan 
and  Red  Rivers,  and  the  upper  witters  of  the  Missouri 
and  Mississippi ;  4.  The  strip  of  sterile  country  alonR 
the  northern  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay  and  the  coast  of 
the  Polar  Sea,  familiarly  known  as  the  Barren 
Qnmnds.  Of  these  divi.<ionH  the  woo<le(l  region  is  the 
most  extensive  and  the  most  valualtle  for  the  purposes 
of  the  fur  trade ;  all  the  finer  skins  w>  ich  find  their 
way  to  the  l^ndon  market,  iwing  obtained  from  it. 
It  has,  in  consequence,  l»een  long  occupied  and  thor- 
ooghly  worked  liy  the  trading-posts  and  agencies  of 
the  Company.  "The  Indians  inhabiting  it  are  in  gen- 
eral a  mild,  inoffensive  rare.  Long  familiarity  with 
the  whites,  and  the  hal>its  of  trade,  have  produced  a 
friendly  feeling  among  them  toward  Europeans ;  and 
their  desire  to  supply  them  wit?  ^;he  commodities  of 
trade  renders  them  l>y  far  the  must  vniuatile  and  in- 
dustrious ci.M  of  the  population  of  the  Hudson's  Bay 
territories.  The  relation  oT  the  Compiny  toward  tliem 
is  an  extremely  simple  one  :  the  Indians  h'nt  ond 
trap  for  the  furs  whiili  the  Company  receive,  giving 
in  exchange  such  articles  i.s  <re  suited  to  the  simple 
wants  and  tastes  of  the  natives.  Trade  is  carrieti  on 
by  means  of  a  standard  valuatiou,  l>ased  on  tlie  market 
prioe  of  a  lieaver-skin,  and  hcnre  denominatpd  a  maite 
Jeorer.  Thi».  Is  to  c'lviate  the  neressity  of  circulating 
money,  which  is  q^  le  unknown  in  ony  part  of  the 
Indian  count'  ',  A  iMave'-skin  is  considereil,  in  the 
Indian  trade,  equivalent  tc  two,  .hree,  or  more  skins 
of  inferior  vflue.  The  rate*  at  which  the  skins  can 
be  obtained  under  the  complete  n;  inopoiy  enjoyed  t)y 
the  Company  redder  tlie  Car  trade  prr.oably  one  of  the 
most  lucrative  species  of  truflic  =n  the  world. 

H  is  difficult  to  form  an  estimato  anproachiuf  to  ac- 
curacy of  the  population  of  tlie  Hudson's  Bay  terltiiries. 
From  40  to  .50  difterent  tribes,  speaking  distir'Hfl<aiects, 
have  been  enumerated  ;  but  the  disoordnivt  ei<tiinates 
oven  of  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  residents  In  the 
Indian  country  fortiid  all  idea  of  arriving  r.t  sny  accu- 
rate estimate  of  their  numbers.    1'hey  pmbsbiy  do  not 
exceed  l.W,OflO.   Their  nuinlers  are,  by  liie  most  trust- 
worthy accounts,  rapidly  diminlnhlng.     Through  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  the  Church    MiKsinnarr  and  I 
other  Societies,  miuions  and  schools  have  lietn  entab- 
ll«hc<l   In   various  parts   of  the  c>untr>-  east  of  l!ie  | 
Rocky  Mountains.    These  missions,  supported  entirely  | 
fmni  the  funds  of  lienevolent  Inidies  in  Knglaiid  and 
Canada,  afford  the  only  means  of  e<1ucntlon  hitherto  i 
availalile  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  remote  reginnn.      j 
The  ciimato  and  soil  of  the  lIudRon's  Hay  territories,  ; 
excc|it  in  the  extreme  northern  districts,  dllfer  little  | 
fh>m  those  of  ('anoda,  and  are  e(|UHlly  adapted  for  col- 1 
onizatlnn.   <  )n  the  banks  of  the  Ked  River,  flowing  into  | 
f>ake  Winnipeg,  a  small  settlement  has  been  funned,  j 
oonsisting  chlefl/  of  retired  servants  of  the  Company,  | 


with  thair  families.  The  colony  now  nnmbers  s  pop- 
ulation of  about  10,000  soula ;  but  fh>m  its  isolated 
position,  the  bulky  nature  of  such  axports  as  could  be 
furnished,  and  the  long  and  dangerous  navigation  to 
Hudson's  Bay,  there  is  but  little  probability  of  its 
rising  to  commercial  importance. 
^  The  necessity  for  creating  a  new  penal  colony  for 
England  has  caused  attention  to  be  directed  to  the  ad- 
vantages which  some  |>ortions  of  Hudson's  Bay  possess 
for  such  a  purpose  ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  urged 
that  these  sections  of  ooimtry  would  be  thereby 
brought  within  the  circle  of  civilization,  and  the 
resources  of  the  whole  region  opened  out  far  man's 
enterprise ;  while  it  would  lie  the  means  of  subverting 
that  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany, which  has  proved  so  prejudicial  to  every  British 
interest,  and  is  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in 
which  we  live. 

At  this  moment  it  is  unuecrssar}'  to  pronounce 
whether  such  a  colony,  located  in  some  northern 
portion  of  Hudson's  Bay,  would  be  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  of  Canada. 

It  is  urged  by  the  Canadians  that,  under  the  charter, 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  originally  only  claimed 
around  Hudson's  Bay,  and  did  not  extend  their  claims 
lievond  its  limits  until  about  100  }-ears  after  the  date 
of  their  charter,  which  was  made  in  1670,  between 
that  year  and  16StO.     The  Company  discovered  that 
the  charter  was  illegal  and  unconstitutional,  and  pe- 
titioned the  imperial  I^islature  for  the  confirmation 
of  that  charter.     An  act  of  Pariiament  was  passed 
conferring  it  for  a  period  of  seven  years,  and  no  lonqrr. 
In  1697  the  charter  had  ceased  to  exiht,  and  hag  never 
again  been  renewed.      Neverthele^is,  under  color  of 
that  charter,  about  the  year  IHOO,  they  set  up  a  claim 
to  the  possession  of  all  that  country  lying  this  side  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.     Let  our  reaiders  choose  the 
epithet  which  will  most  truly  charucterize  the  mon- 
strous imposition,   which  has   the  audacity  now  to 
claim  possession  of  u  countrj'  which  the  ver}-  words  uf 
the  charter  itself  excluded  from  the  operation  of  the 
supposed  grant — and  wliich  only  professed  to  give  such 
"lands,  territories,  etc.,  as  v ere  not  pottesned  bi/ the 
tubjerl  of  ant/  Chrutian  prince  or  State.     34    rears 
prior  to  the  date  of  this  charter,  Louis  XIII.  of  France 
granted  a  charter  to  a  company  called  the  Com|>any  of 
New  France,  granting  them  the  exclusive  trade  uver 
that  very  country  wliich  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
now  assume  to  claim  under  the  illegal  and  Invalid 
charter  of  Charles  the  Second,  and  the  French  pus- 
sessed,  enjoyed,  and  traded  throughout  that  ro'iiitrv 
which  was  always  recognized  as  within  the  iloniiiiion 
of  France  until  176il,  when  Canada  was  ceded  to  the 
British  crown  ;  and  it  was  not  until  about  40  years 
after,  that  the  Hudson's  Kay  Company  hud  the  pre- 
sumption to  set  up  a  claim  to  that  country  which  hud 
been  won  by  British  bloo<l.     <':tna(la  maintains  that 
the  whole  I'ountr}-  is  a  jiortion  of  t'anada,  and  as  hucIi 
should  lie  thniwn  open  to  her  people.     See  Illiirhrood, 
Ixill.,  »6«  ;  Mimlklif  Jier.,  Ixxxvil.,  66 ;  J)em.  j'tr.,  xii., 
346;  Lwint/  Afff,  xxiii.,  68H. 

Hudson,  a  river  of  the  .State  of  Now  York,  thimuh 
less  in  its  length  and  in  the  amount  of  water  which  it 
discharges  than  many  others,  is  one  uf  the  must  in<- 
jMirtant  in  the  I'nited  States.  The  Hudson,  proper. 
rises  by  two  bmnrhes  in  the  Adininduck  mountains, 
TliH  eastern  branch  from  the  north  paaseN  tlirmigh 
NchriHiii  lake,  and  is  sometimes  called  SrliriHin  hraiii  li ; 
and  the  western  has  a  circiiitimH  course  from  the 
north-west,  and  Is  considered  as  the  main  liruiiih  nr 
Hudson.  AUint  40  miles  fnini  flic  source  uf  I'ach, 
they  unite  in  Warren  lounty.  After  a  course  of  15 
miles  south,  the  Hudson  rocel/is  the  Sacanduf;a,  un 
the  line  between  Montgomery  and  Saratoga  counties. 
The  Hacandaga  rises  in  Hamilton  county,  and  ftrst 
runs  south.««st  and  then  nurtli-wett  and  west  •.()  its 
junction  below  Jessup's  Falls.    The  Hudson  then  rmu 
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to  the  east  of  south,  16  miles  to  Hadley  Falls )  it  then 
tui-ns  to  the  north-east  20  miles  to  Glen's  Falls.  Its 
direction  is  then  nearly  south  to  its  entrance  into  New 
York  Bay.  40  miles  below  Olen's  Falls  it  receives 
fh)m  the  west  the  Mohawlc,  its  greatest  tributary. 
From  the  junction  of  the  Muhawlc  to  its  mouth,  is 
about  170  miles.  The  length  of  the  Hudson,  from  its 
entrance  into  New  Yorlc  B^y,  is  a  little  over  800  miles. 
So  straight  is  this  river  bietween  Albany  and  New 
Yorlc,  that  the  distance  is  less  by  water  tlian  by  land. 
The  tide  flows  to  a  little  above  Albany.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  the  largest  ships  118  miles,  to  Hudson,  and  for 
sloops  and  large  steamboats,  146  miles  above  New 
Yorlc  to  Albrny.  Small  sloops  also  proceed  to  Troj*, 
nnd  through  the  dam  andlock  to  Watenui.^,  about  8 
miles  further.  Through  a  considerable  pan:  of  its 
roursc  the  banks  are  elevated,  and  in  some  parts  high, 
rocky,  and  precipitous ;  particularly  in  its  passage 
through  the  Highlands,  63  miles  al>ove  the  city  of  New 
York.  The  sconery  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  is 
highly  picturesque.  The  city  of  New  York  owes 
much  of  its  prosperity,  and  its  pre-eminent  advan- 
tages, to  this  noble  river,  connected  as  it  is  liy  the  Krie 
Canal  with  the  great  lakes,  and  by  the  Champlain  Ca- 
nal with  the  St.  Lawrence  River.  By  no  other  route 
can  an  equally  favorable  water  communication  be  had 
with  the  great  AVest.  There  are  many  large  and  flour- 
ishing towns  on  the  Hudson.  The  principal  on  the 
east  side  are  Troy,  Hudson,  and  Poughkeepsie ;  and 
on  the  west  side  Allwny,  Catskiil,  and  Newburg; 
besides  many  others  on  both  sides.  Its  water's  were 
the  theatre  of  the  first  tuccemful  attempt  to  apply 
steam  to  the  propelling  of  vessels  by  Fulton  and  Liv- 
ingston, in  1807-1808.  As  a  navigable  medium  of 
commerce  this  river  is  unrivaled.  During  the  year 
1850  there  passed /rotn  the  interior  through  its  channel, 
or  by  railroad  conveyance  along  its  basin,  products  of  the 
forest  valued  at  $10,000,000 ;  agriculture,  i|!38,00n,000 ; 
manufactures,  $4,000,000 ;  merchandise  $563,000  ;  and 
various  other  articles,  $2,800,000 ;  showing  a  grand 
total  of  about  $54,000,000.  The  total  value  of  the 
various  kinds  of  property  sent  from  the  seaboard,  vi& 
the  Hudson  River,  in  1850,  amounted  to  $74,000,000, 
and  in  1851,  to  $80,000,000,  while  that  of  the  year 
18.56  is  rstimated  at  $160,000,000.  See  Lakk  Trade. 
Jludson  River  Nav'gation. — Table  showing  tlie  open- 
ing and  closing  of  the  Hudson  River  in  each  of  the 
past  15  years : 
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Hulk,  the  name  given  to  an  old  sliip  laid  np  as 
unlit  far  further  service. 

Hull,  tha  body  of  a  ship,  exclusive  of  the  masts, 
riK(?ing,  etc. 

IIM  down,  "xprecses  that  the  hull  of  the  ship  is 
concealed  liy  the  convexity  of  the  sea, 

Hull,  or  Kingston-upou-HulI,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  towns  <if  Kngland,  is  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  lluraber,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kivor 
Hull,  86  niilos  south-east  of  York.  It  is  a  municipal 
and  parliamentiiry  l>orough,  and  though  locally  in  the 
Kast  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  is  a  county  in  itself.  The 
ancient  name  of  this  town  was  Wyke,  or  Wyke-upon- 
Hull.  For  more  than  a  century  previous  to  126!)  it 
was  a  place  of  considerable  mercantile  importance, 


and  possessed  from  the  Abbot  of  Meaux,  who  was 
lord  of  the  manor,  the  privilege  of  holding  a  weekly 
market  and  a  }-early  fair.  The  town  of  Hull  is  ad> 
mirably  situated  for  trade.  Vessels  of  the  largest 
size  can  come  up  to  the  town ;  while  the  Hull,  Ona«, 
and  Trent,  affluents  of  the  Humber,  with  their  tribu- 
tarj'  streams  and  canals,  afford  facilities  for  trade  with  '' 
a  large  extent  of  country.  It  is  also  connected  by 
railways  with  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  These  advan- 
tages have  Ijeen  improved  by  the  activity  of  the  in- 
habitants, so  that  Hull  ranks  as  the  third  port  in  the 
kingdom,  the  value  of  its  exports  being  inferior  only 
to  thcae  from  Liverpool  and  London.  The  site  of  thA 
old  fortifications  is  occupied  by  docks,  and  thus  the 
old  town  is  surrounded  with  water  from  the  Hull  to 
the  Hnmber.  The  old  harbor  was  that  part  of  tha 
River  Hull  which  faced  the  old  town ;  but,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  inconvenient  for  the  shipping,  an  act  was 
passed  in  1774  for  forming  a  dock,  now  called  the  old 
dock,  wlilch  has  its  entrance  at  the  upper  end  of  the 
old  harbor.  It  is  1708  feet  in  length,  264  in  breadth, 
and  24  in  depth.  Between  1806  and  1809  another  dock 
was  erected,  called  the  Humber  dock.  It  communi- 
cates with  the  Humber  bv  a  lock,  and  is  914  feet  in 
length,  842  in  breadth,  and  31  in  depth.  The  accom- 
modation becoming  insuffiv  '>  .it  for  the  increasing  trade, 
another  dock  was  constructed  between  1826  and  1829, 
called  the  Junction  dock,  from  being  formed  on  the 
land  that  intervened  between  the  old  and  the  Humber 
docks,  and  thus  forming  a  connection  lietween  them. 
It  is  914  feet  in  length,  342  in  breadth,  and  81  in 
depth.  The  locks  are  120  feet  long,  86  broad,  and  26 
deep.  The  two  bri(';>es  across  the  locks  are  of  cast 
iron,  and  24  feet  wide.  The  railway  dock,  near  the 
terminus  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway,  and  the  Vic- 
toria, to  the  east  of  the  citadel,  are  of  recnt  construc- 
tion. The  following  taole  exhibitc  '.Uu  area  and  cost 
of  the  different  docks : 


/ 


Dockt. 

Old  dock 

10 

krea. 

8  24 

0  6 
8    9 

1  3 

Co.t. 
£78,880 
988  086 

Humber  dock 

g 

6 

165,038 

Railway  dock 

Victoria  dock 

9 

20 

115,000 
470,000 

Totll 49    119        £1,056,449 

A  considerable  quantity  of  shipping  is  also  accom- 
modated within  the  old  harbor,  which  may  be  com- 
puted at  10  acres  of  tidal  water.  A  timber  pond  of  9 
acres  was  constructed  in  1863.  The  quays  around  the 
docks  are  spacious,  and  are  entirely  surrounded  with 
warehouses  and  deal  yards.  Hull  has  of  late  years 
become  u  principal  steam-packet  station.  Steamers 
sail  regularly  to  and  from  London,  Leith,  Alierdeen, 
Newcastle,  Yarmouth,  Hamburg,  Rotterdam,  Copen- 
hagen, Antwerp,  etc.  Hull  is  the  principal  entrepot 
of  the  Baltic  timber  trade  on  the  east  coast  of  Britain. 
The  staple  imports  are  timber,  deals,  grain,  and  seeds, 
sheep's  wool,  tallow,  hemp,  flax,  hides,  iron  liars, 
green  fruit,  bones,  madder,  bark,  turpentine,  cattle, 
suj^ar,  etc.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  coiton 
stuffs  and  twist ;  woolen  goods  and  woolen  yam  ;  iron 
and  hardware  ;  linens  and  linen  yarn  ;  earthenware  ; 
machinery  and  mill-work ;  coal,  salt,  and  more  re- 
cently raw  cotton,  brought  from  Liverpool  and  Man- 
vlioster.  The  whale  fishery  was  formerly  extensively 
carried  on.  In  1819  it  cmployod  64  vessels,  but  from 
that  period  it  rapidly  declined  to  1837,  and  in  that  and 
the  seven  subsequent  years  employcil  only  one  vessel 
annually.  More  recently,  however,  a  reaction  has 
taken  place,  and  from  1816  to  1852,  inclusive,  from  12 
to  14  vessels  have  annually  set  out  for  this  fishery. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
port  on  3lKt  Ueoember,  1854,  wore  as  follows:  Sailing 
vessels — under  60  tons,  2il8,  tonnage,  8822  ;  ulrave  60 
tons,  lil6,  tonnage,  42,861.  Steam  vessels — under  60 
tons,  10,  tonnage,  824 ;  al>ove  60  tons,  !I6,  tonnage, 
9924.     The  following  table  givs  the  ships  and  too- 
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nage  (Including  both  wiling  and  steam  vessels),  em- 
ployed in  the  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  for  1664,  and 
the  three  preceding  years  : 

I  nCTWARD. 


.1- 


I  1881  '  l,lS.'i  lt»f.,(«»ri7-W8'2ia,T09|  848  | SSMsTl  l,(>airi78,888 
IWa  '  l.flN?  2«S,l»7i  l,'22ll,U5,75fi  7&S  ,228,260  l).V)i  IW.lfts' 
1853  ;  1,107  2KS,{M1  l,7,Vt  20i».212   770    217,411  1,2S.M90,591 

IJSMJ  1,042  266,721  l,T47l247,B27j^Tnft  i  197,Sftol  1,179!  177,00!l| 

The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  that  entered  and 
cleared  coastwise  during  1854,  were  :  Entered,  sailing 
vessels,  T16,  tonnage,  62,414  ;  steam  vessels,  424,  ton- 
nage, Tt!,40U ;  cleared,  sailing  vessels,  1162,  tonnage, 
117,27!) ;  steam  vessels,  468,  tounuge,84,072.  la  1862 
the  amount  of  dock  duties  paid  was  i;3-l,0til ;  the 
amount  of  customs  revenue,  i:324,819 ;  and  the  value 
of  Ilritiah  manufactured  goods  exported,  je9,915,414. 
The  staple  articles  of  import  l)eing  sul>ject  to  low  du- 
ties, or  altogether  free,  the  customs  revenue  is  smaller 
than  tliat  of  less  important  port').  The  port  charges 
of  Hull  liave  l)een  reduced  in  tlie  aggregate  about 
£18,000  per  annum.  The  industrial  establishments 
of  Hull  are  chiefly  coni-ected  with  th>  buUding  and 
equipment  of  ships,  comprising  ghip-lmilding  yards, 
rope-walk.t,  and  manufactories  of  canvas,  chains,  cimin 
cables,  tind  stcan.  uuichinery.  Population  in  IH&I, 
84,(i90.— K.  H.  ^ 

Humber,  a  large  river  or  rather  estuar;'  of  En- 
gland, formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Duse  and  Trent, 
and  separating  Yorkshire  from  Lincolnshire.  It  flows 
first  east  for  about  18  miles  to  Hull,  and  then  south- 
east for  22  miles  to  its  mouth  Ix-tweru  the  8puni-liead 
00  the  north,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Lincoln  ou  the 
south.  Its  average  breadth  is  from  two  to  three  miles, 
but  near  its  mouth  it  widens  to  six  or  seven.  Ily 
means  of  its  numerous  tributaries  it  drains  alsiut 
10,(KK)  s<piare  miles,  comprising  some  of  the  most  fer- 
tile and  populous  districts  of  Kngland.  Vessels  of 
considerable  liunlcn  can  ascend  to  its  head,  and  those 
of  the  largest  size  to  Hull. 

Htingary.  The  kiii^ilmn  of  Hungar}- consists  of 
Hungary  rro|ior,  Sdavonia,  ('mutia.  Hungarian  l>al- 
matia  on  the  sea-coast,  Trausvlvunia,  and  the  Military 
Frontier.  It  is  situated  tietw-wn  4lj-'  and  i'>0°  .\.  bit], 
and  between  l.'i°  and  26'^  K.  long.  It  is  boundml  on 
the  north  by  (iaiicia,  on  the  east  liy  the  Dannbian  Prin- 
cipalities, on  the  south  by  .Serviu,  llosnia,  and  the  .Vdri- 
atic,  and  ou  the  west  by  .Styria,  Ixiwer  Austria,  Mor-- 
via,  and  .Silesia.  The  north-eastern  frontiers  are  formed 
by  the  ('ar|iathians,  which  jut  out  in  ditlerent  branches 
toward  the  banks  of  the  I)anul>e,  and  incb>se  Transyl- 
vania in  the  form  of  a  <louble  crescent.  A  no  less  nat- 
ural Ixiundary  is  the  Danube,  separating  southern 
Hungary  fnun  the  Turkish  provinces.  The  least 
tna'-ked  frontier  is  the  western,  separating  Hungary 
from  Ixiwer  Austria  :  it  is  in  (lart  formed  by  the  snuiil 
&larch  Kiver.  The  <xact  extent  of  Hungary  and  its 
dependencies  has  not  yet  lieeii  jirei'isely  ascertainiol. 
Acconling  to  the  Austrian  olHcial  statistic  s,  published 
by  O.osnig,  the  su|H'rticial  area  aniuuiits  to  I2.'>.0:i7 
Knglish  s<piure  miles  ;  more  recent  Austrian  tables  re- 
duce that  nunilwr,  whereas  the  Hungarian  statist, 
Alexius  lenyes,  reckons  the  su|>erlit:ial  area  ut  liHl.Ultl 
KngliHli  square  miles,  of  which  Transylvania  occupies 
about  <uie  sixth,  or  upwani  of  2l),U00  inilns.  The 
Hungarian  kingibmi  is  thus  larger  than  tirvat  llrituin 
and  Irelanil  by  alwut  10,000,  and  than  I'russia  by 
20,000  square  miles.  The  physical  aspect  of  Hungary 
I'roper  is  sharply  marked  by  the  contrast  l»etween  the 
northern  l'ar|Mitbians,  fonni'tg  large  plateaus,  and  the  i 
vast  level  laud  interneeted  by  the  Danube,  Thriss, 
and  Marosh  ;  whilu  in  Tran>iylvunU,  where  the  Alpine  i 
character  predominates,  the  suilden  diminution  of  tlie 
mountains,  allows  ouly  of  undulating  tuble-lund,  alter-  j 
nating  with  narrow  valleys.  The  greatest  part  of 
Croatia,  and  |>art  of  iScloxouia,  likowiaii  consist  of  < 


mountainoug  land,  formed  by  the  outlines  of  the  Alps 
the  level  land  In  the  latter  lying  to  the  north.  ' 

Siveri. — Turning  to  the  hydrographic  survey  of  the 
country,  the  Danube,  the  largest  European  river  next 
to  the  Volga,  first  claims  notice.  Reaching  the  Hun- 
garian territory  at  Presburg,  where  the  Carpathians 
begin  to  rise  on  its  left  bank,  the  Danube  pursues  a 
south-easterly  course,  dividing  into  three  branches 
which  receive  the  waters  of  the  Layta,  Raab,  and  the 
Waag,  embracing,  moreover,  the  two  SchOtt  Islands 
about  Comorn,  and  then  the  St.  Andrew  Island  nt 
Waitzen,  after  which  its  direction  becomes  more 
southerly,  and,  after  leaving  Buda  and  the  Osepcl  I,)l. 
and,  it  rolls  along  the  Hungarian  plain  and  the  Dnnat. 
its  right  banks  reaching  the  Turkish  territorj-  at 
Semlin.  There,  where  its  course  becomes  retarded  by 
the  Servian  Mountains,  jt  receives  the  waters  of  the 
Save,  leaving  the  kingdom  at  (;)rsova,  after  forcing  its 
impetuous  wu^'es  through  the  Iron  (Jale.  The  breadth 
of  the  Danube  varies  in  different  parts,  beinn  about 
Presburg,  900  feet;  at  Foldvar,  1800  feet;  between 
the  former  and  Vanok,  4000  feet ;  at  Petervardein 
360O  feet;  at  Belgrade,  608  feet,  and  at  the  Iron  (iate 
between  158  and  80  feet.  The  depth  varies  between 
20,  40,  GO,  and  120  feet.  The  greatest  tributary  of  the 
Danube,  the  Thciss  (Tibiscum),  rises  from  a  double 
source  in  the  county  of  Marmaros,  near  (iaiicia,  reaches 
the  level  land  at  Nagy  Szoles,  and  winds  its  course 
through  the  large  plain  as  far  as  Titel,  where  it  flows 
into  the  bed  of  tlie  Danube.  The  chief  tributaries  of 
the  Thei.ss,  remarkable  for  richness  in  fish,  are  the 
lleruail,  Sujo,  Binlrog,  Szamos,  KorOs,  and  the  Ma- 
rosh,  which  is  the  chief  river  in  Transylvania.  The 
Drave,  which  rises  in  the  Tyrol,  flows  through  Styria 
into  Ooatia,  and,  dividing  it  from  Hungan,-,  falls  into 
the  Danube  near  Kssek.  The  .Save,  rising  in  Carinola 
winds  its  course  through  Croatia,  is  fed  by  the  IJnna 
and  Kulpa,  forms  part  of  the  frontier  toward  Bosnia 
and  Scrvia,  and  falls  into  the  Danube  ut  Itelgrailo. 
The  Morosh,  which  ranks  next  to  the  Theiss,  falls  into 
the  latter  at  Szegediu,  after  having  received  the  ,\r. 
anyos,  famous  for  its  g<dd  washings,  and  the  Kokel  or 
Kiiktilo.  The  Alt  .ir  Aluta  rises  likewise  in  th_'  Tran- 
sylvanian  Mountains,  entering  Walluchia  through 
the  Ked-Towcr  Pass.  All  the  Hungarian  rivers  tluw 
into  the  Black  Sea,  with  the  exception  of  the  I'opard, 
whii'li  rises  in  the  Zips  from  the  Kongsberg,  and  flows 
into  the  Vistula. 

I.iikm. — .\miing  the  lakes  the  largest  is  the  I'lalten- 
seo  or  Balaton,  situated  between  the  countries  of  Zaia 
and  Schumeg.  Its  length  is  alnrnt  ,^>0  miles,  anil  its 
breadth  l.etweeii  eight  and  nine  miles  ;  and  with  the 
surrounding  marshes,  it  iKcnpies  about  ,'iii()  sijiiare 
milec.  Its  principal  feeder  is  the  Zala.  and  its  onlv 
outlet  is  the  March  Sio.  The  Neusiedlc.--see,  in  Hun- 
garian I'erto,  between  the  counties  of  M'ieselhurg  :iiiil 
(ledenliurg,  fed  by  the  Vulka,  is  70  miles  Icingun.l  10 
miles  br<i.iil ;  its  shallow  waters  are  impn-^nateil  \\M\ 
salt,  and  cxhiliit  an  ebb  ami  flow,  as  yet  iniexplaiiixl. 
The  Pulver-see  is,  pro|>erly  h|)eaking,  a  marsh,  resnii- 
bling  many  which  are  forniid  by  the  Ih'lss  ami 
Lower  Danube.  The  .Stur-ret,  in  Bihar,  the  Kcseder, 
in  Szatlimar,  tliu  Keketels,  in  the  ll.inat,  arc  thi' 
largest  marshes.  The  marshes  covereil  uilli  ai|uati>' 
plants,  such  as  Kcseder,  are  generally  distliij{uishi>.l 
by  the  name  /i>;>.  The  only  canal  of  itii|M>rtaiiri>  i> 
that  in  the  county  of  Bacs,  called  the  Kram  is  (  jiiil, 
cut  from  Miinosterto  I'uldvar,  and  uniting  the  ll.innlic 
with  the  Theiss.  It  is  about  flO  miles  lung,  ami  sliurl. 
ens  the  passage  by  aUiut  200  miles.  The  Itega  l\in.il. 
near  Temesvar,  is  rather  a  river  tliun  a  lanal.  Tlii' 
.Adriatic  touches  imly  the  suuth-wcsteiii  extremity  of 
the  Hungarian  kingdom,  the  sea-coast  being  variuii>ly 
calleil  Hungarian  l)almati;t  or  lllyria,  the  prlncl|<al 
|Hirts  Udng  Kiuine,  a  flourishing  town  inhabited cliiifly 
liy  Italians,  Buccari,  Port-re-Zeugg  St.  <ieiir),'e,  Tab- 
lonz,  and  Cutlopagu.     The  whole  coast  is  uiuuntaiu- 
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oiu,  and  in  aome  parts  steep,  and  exposed  to  violent 
soutli  winds. 

The  climate  of  Hungarj-  varies  greatly.  In  the 
counties  of  Arva,  Liptau,  Zips,  and  Marmaroa,  winter 
continues  for  fully  six  months,  whereas  in  southern 
Hungary  the  trees  hlossom  as  early  as  March,  and 
in  June  the  heat  hecomes  burdensome,  reaching  its 
culminating  point  in  July.  From  the  partial  meteo- 
rological observations  that  have  lieen  made,  it  appears 
that  the  highest  temperature  in  Buda  is  !)0°'6  K.,  and 
in  Klause.iburg,  in  Transylvania,  B2°'G  ;  and  the  mean 
is,  in  Bula  15°-19,  and  in  Klausenburg  53°.  This, 
however,  is  fur  from  giving  an  idea  of  the  climate  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  countrj-,  and  especially  in 
the  level  land  in  the  south,  or  the  larger  plain,  where, 
at  mid-day,  the  heat  is  at  times  almost  African ;  and 
yet  in  those  very  parts,  as  a  geographer  observes, 
even  quicksilver  was  frozen  in  the  unusually  severe 
winter  of  1816.  The  heat  of  the  smaller  or  western 
plain  is  much  tempered  by  the  Halionywoml.  The 
first  half  of  January-  marks  the  minimum,  and  the  sec- 
ond half  of  July  the  maximum  of  the  temperature; 
wliile  April  and  the  first  part  of  OctoI)cr  coincide  with 
the  mean  temperature,  Blasts  :  .id  the  falling  of  hall 
happen  most  frequently  amonjj;  tlie  Carpathians. 

At  the  end  of  the  great  wur  in  the  licginning  of  tlie 
prtseut  century,  the  population  of  Hungary,  Transyl- 
vania included,  was  12,000,000 ;  and  acconling  to  the 
last  census,  before  the  late  war  of  18'18,  it  amounted  to 
about  14,500,000.  Of  this  number,  2,200,000  belong 
to  Transylvania,  and  490,267  to  Croatia ;  the  popula- 
tion of  the  military  frontier  l)eing  estimated  at  more 
than  1,000,000,  With  regard  to  the  different  races, 
the  proportion  is  as  follows  : 

Maavars. 6,418,1 13  ||  Rusniaks 459,''7n 

Slovaks 1,722,008  ,1  Wallachlaiis 2,fis«,49'i 

Rasclans 1,298,996    i  Gcrniaiis 1,278,677 

OroaU 84«,»»6  II 

MiNOK  Nationamtiks. 


Jews 244,000 

Wends 40,000 

Bulinrlans 12,000 

French  6,000 


Greeks \fl0fl 

Arinenluns .^OOO 

Montonoftrlns 2,000 

Clementines 1,800 


The  numl)er  of  the  Gypsies  is  variously  estimated 
at  40,000  and  60,000.  The  different  confessions  are 
represented  in  the  following  approximate  numbers  : 


Calvlnlsts 1.700,000 

Lutherans 820,000 


Roman  Catholics..  «,600.000 
Greek  Catholics...  890,000 
Non-UnltedOreeks  1,800,000 

Ik  Transylvania. 

Roman  Catholics....  221,400  i    Calvlnlsts aW,i«)U 

Greek  Catholics 6l«i,800  ;;  Lntherans 220,400 

Non-United  Greeks.  725,700  l|  Unitarians 44,600 

The  character  of  the  races  i .  as  different  as  their 
origin.  The  Slagyars,  both  n  .lilos  and  peasants,  are 
marked  liy  tlieir  Oriental  r  ride  and  nobleness  ;  by 
their  love  of  liberty,  hospi*  .ble  customs,  conviviality, 
and  warlike  spirit.  Clingi.ig  with  filial  love  to  his 
superiors,  the  jieasant — a  gentleman  in  language  and 
iiearing— is,  at  the  same  time,  alive  to  the  sense  of  his 
own  worth.  In  the  field  of  lalmr  and  horsemanship, 
tlie  Magyars  surpass  all  the  rest.  Tlie  Sclavonians 
of  north-western  llimgary  are  mild,  frugal,  nn<l  in- 
dustrious. Tlie  southern  Sclavonian  or  Haitzen  are, 
iu  clmractcr,  very  much  like  the  Greeks,  i>eing,  more- 
over, tncrr)',  warlike,  and  of  a  fierce  dis]«)sition.  'I'he 
Croats  partake  more  of  the  cliaracler  of  tl\e  Ruit/.en 
tlian  of  that  of  the  nortli-westem  Sclavonians  ;  and,  ns 
to  the  Germans,  tliey  preserve  tlieir  usual  traits  of  in- 
dustry and  pcix'-eableness.  The  most  neglc<'ted  race  Is, 
perhaps,  the  WBlliichlans.  Strongly  resembling  in 
physiognomy  the  Italians,  a  fact  clearly  verifying  tlieir 
intermixture  with  tlie  Hoinans,  they,  like  the  Sclavoii- 
ians,  are  bony,  and  of  tall  stature,  and  nro  i-onsidered  as 
one  of  the  least  active  races.  Tin-  town  population  Is 
estimated  to  form  one  eighth  of  Hio  inhaliitiints,  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  jiroving  llio  liackward  state  of 
the  country.  The  total  numlior  of  towns  in  Hungary 
and  Transylvania  is  lit!;  of  boioiighs,  l.ll ;  i-iul  of 


Kronstadt     (Transyl-         ' 

vania) £4,401 

Mako 22,611 

Tcmeswar 21,881 

Orosswardeln 21,921 

Arad 19,664 

Klausenburg  Un  Tran- 
sylvania)    19,846 

Komorn 19,118 


villages,  16,460.  The  population  in  the  principal  towns 
and  boroughs  was,  in  1861,  aa  follows : 

Postb 106,879 

Bada(nulted  to  Posth 

by    a     auBMnsion 

bridge) 60,127 

Dobreciln 60,906 

Prosbnrg 42,178 

Siegodin 00,244 

Vasarbely 88,090 

Kecskemet 82,808 

Csoba.  28,049 

The  fertility  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  and  the  variety 
of  its  produce  are  universally  known.  Beside  the 
different  species  oi'  com  and  maize,  raised  in  great 
quantities,  Hungary  produces  hemp  and  flax,  various 
kinds  of  delicious  apples,  pears,  and  plums  ;  two  sorts 
of  melons,  rich  crops  of  tobacco,  and  lastly  a  great 
variety  of  wines ;  while  thf.  vast  pastures  and  oak 
woods  afford  ample  sustenance  to  herds  of  homed  cat- 
tle, sheep,  and  swine.  It  is  assumed,  that  with  the 
aid  of  modem  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  a  lit- 
tle more  industry',  it  could  abundantly  sustain  a  popn- 
lation  twice  as  large  as  it  actually  possesses.  The 
badness  of  the  roads,  the  neglected  state  of  the  rivers, 
which,  besides  being  closed  to  navigation,  entail  great 
losses  by  annual  inundations,  no  less  than  the  feudal 
institutions,  and  prohibitive  system  of  Austria,  all 
contriliute  to  keep  agriculture  in  a  backward  state,  so 
that  the  vast  produce  may  bo  said  to  come  f^om  the 
hand  of  nature  alone.  The  home  of  the  wheat  is  the 
Banat,  and  the  counties  of  Bacs,  Baranj'a,  Simla, 
Arad,  and  Borsod.  Rye  is  raised  chiefly  in  the  north 
among  the  Slovaks ;  barley,  oats,  and  maize,  in  dif- 
ferent parts.  The  lust  occupies  an  Important  place  in 
the  Hungarian  harvest.  With  some  of  the  Sclavo- 
niun  [Kipulation,  such  as  the  Croats  and  Rasclans,  and 
the  Wallachs,  maize  bread  is  a  great  favorite.  Melons 
are  raised  in  gardens  and  the  open  field,  occupying 
sometimes  continuous  tracts  of  land  of  100  acres.  Of 
the  water-melons  the  most  famous  are  those  of  Heves, 
of  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  yellow  or 
sugar  melons  are  generally  of  a  much  smaller  size. 
Tobacco  grows  almost  cverj-where,  and  greatly  varies 
in  flavor  ;  the  Csetnoker  of  the  county  of  GomOr,  the 
Veri)eleter  and  Debrocr  of  Heves  being  tlie  most  highly 
prized.  The  annual  crop  is  upward  of  650,000  cwts. 
Potatoes  form  but  a  secondarj'  article  in  Hungarian 
economy. 

Wines. — Among  the  vine-hills  and  gardens,  cul- 
tivated since  the  thirteenth  century,  and  which  occupy 
no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  Hungarian  soil,  the 
most  valualile  is  the  Ilegy-aljn,  or  southern  promon- 
tory of  the  Carpathians,  and  which  comprehends  the 
Tokay  mountains  situated  round  the  town  of  that 
name.  The  whole  promontory  occupies  above  60  En- 
glish square  miles,  of  -.vhich  only  one  third  is  under 
cultivation.  The  Tokay  wine  is  of  a  cri-stalline  yel- 
low, and  sometimes  greenish  color,  and  is  known  under 
two  names,  the  Aiinhnirh,  the  stronger,  containing 
more  of  the  essence,  and  the  Afaslwi.  The  whole  an- 
nual produce  is  180,000  gallons.  Next  in  rank  to  the 
Tokay  Is  the  Menes,  a  red  wine  of  the  county  of  Arad ; 
and  inferior  to  it,  though  by  no  means  inferior  to 
IturguiKly,  are  the  red  wines  of  Kriau,  Szeksanl,  Vil- 
Ittiiy,  ami  Uuda.  Among  the  yellow  table-wines,  par- 
ticular mfntion  may  be  made  of  the  Nesmeler,  Som- 
loer,  lladncsoner,  and  Krmeleker.  The  county  of 
.*<imia  is,  moreover,  particularly  famous  for  its  red 
wines,  the  most  known  of  which  is  found  on  the 
Kriiska  Gora  mountain.  No  less  famous  are  some  of 
the  Croatian  wines,  marked  by  a  spirituous  flavor,  as 
as  well  as  the  wines  of  Transylvania.  The  total 
produce  of  wine,  Transylvania  not  included,  is  esti- 
mated at  ;)2S,748,000  gal'lons. 

The  animal  kingdom  exhibits  no  less  abundance. 
The  Hungarian  oxen  are  the  largest  breed  in  Kurope. 
They  have  a  grayish  whitvi  skin  and  lona  straight 
horns.     The  largest  herds  grazo  on  the  wide  pastures 
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•UaatPd  between  the  Thei»»  and  the  Danube.  The  cvU.  Th«  value  of  the  mineral  pn  luce  in  Hungary 
original  Hungarian  horse,  marked  by  its  miadle  tiize,  is  X«7'.',0«)0,  that  of  Triusylvania,  f  109,000;  the  mili- 
l>road  neck  anil  compart  build,  is  now  only  to  he  tary  froi  tiers  yield  almost  nothing  in  thia  respect.  It 
fonnd  in  some  parts  of  Transylvania.  The  Introduc-  must  bo  added  that  Hungary  posscBHes  also  precious 
lion  of  Knglish  full-blood  stallions  I.y  sovpral  of  the  1  stonca  and  marble  of  various  descriptions, 
magnates,  has  of  late  years  e:inoblpd  the  breed,  and  I  Mnnufurturei. — Th  ■  chief  articles  of  manufacture 
the  general  improvement  has  beei.  hastened  by  the  I  are  cloth,  linnn,  and  silk  stuffs,  carpets,  leather,  iron 
royal  studs  at  Meitfl-lifgyes  and  Balmlna.  Of  lat>. !  ivaros,  and  chenkicul  products,  including  alum,' salt- 
years  MiMch  i)rogre«s  has  been  made  in  the  l)reedingof J  petro,  knd  |iotash  manufactures.  All  thcxe  are  as  yet 
sheep,  though  the  first  step  dates  from  the  reign  of   In  an  incipient  state,  esi)ecially  eluth  mi< nufacture  if 


Maria  Theresa,  when  the  Merino  was,  for  the  first 
time,  imported  into, Hungary.  The  oak-woods  pas- 
turage largo  herds  of  swine,  part  of  which  arrive  an- 
nually from  .Serv^a,  Uotmia,  and  the  Danubinii  I'rinci- 
palities,  for  the  purpose  of  being  fattened,  and  tljcre- 
after  e.^|>orted  to  Austria.  Mules,  asses,  liaft'aloes, 
and  goats,  are  only  to  l>e  found  in  very  small  numbers. 
As  the  war  of  ]8Uj  made  a  great  havoc  in  the  animal 
kingdom  >'ie  censas  of  186()can  nut  affprd  a  ff ;'  'e',)re- 
eentatli.  .  the  Ci">at.ilities  of  th  o'vtiv.  ,  i  > 'lU 
therefrirc  ;.ivj  here  the  statistic.  C  t)i«  ye..  >•  C 
which  stootl  as  follows:  Horses,  1,0<X»,(HX):  N;;-  J 
rattle,  4,2SO,01M) ;  sheep,  3;,000,(K)0;  hogs, 
In  '1  r»nsylv;ini»,  the  nLunbcrt;  were  these.  «Io»!«>  . 
:<97,U8«;  "homed  cutllc,  WKI,000 ;  ehocp,  2,(H)0,00.» 
hogs,  8i>0,()<X).  To  this  abundance  must  lie  added  n 
i^reat  numlxT  of  domesticated  fowl,  especially  geese 
and  turkeys,  and  a  variety  of  game,  i^ucli  as  ducks, 
partridi^es,  piteasants,  etc.  The  rivers  alxjund  in 
carp,  pike,  and  rturgeon — the  Theism  lieitig  reckoned 
the  ri*  h«»t ;  the  peculiar  I'.unguriiin  fish  <'alleil  /oyuf, 
is  only  found  in  the  lisluton  Ijike,  or  Tlatton-see. 
Sirae  of  the  watjjrs  yield  trjut,  and  larj^e  quantities 


it  l>«  considered  that  in  wool  Hungary  l.<i  the  richest 
country  in  Europe.  Linens  are  cliieUy  manufactUiCil 
in  the  north,  >  ho  county  of  Zips  producejj  uboiit 
G,(H>",f  ;0  yards.  The  largest  silk  manufacture  is  ;it 
I'a-th,  giving  employment  to  between  4()0  and  :m 
TOM.  Of  greater  extent  are  the  leather  nmnufnc- 
tures  i  but  even  of  this  article  much  Is  imported.  The 
mof  i  pr.  luctive  iron-works  are  in  the  county  of 
O'-  \f,  11  lag  which  are  particularly  distingi,:  ;„  ; 
■'■  u  ivu..  tories  of  I'ol.jrela,  and  ''irosko,  bclung- 
uU  to  ti  •  »  'ince  of  Saxc-Cobourg.  I'he  whole  iron 
N  •;;  ■  J  ij-kSt?  of  1' mgarj-  is  estimated  at  .J00,000  cwts.  per 
)Oi',<«Ai.  1  a;.i.-.!,-i  half  of  which  belongs  to  Gouior.  lu  several 
■  'ijais.  ih-ti  are  potteries  and  glass-works,  some  of 
vhich,  ■  )  Debreczin  and  Va\m,  produce  20  000 
liviwlf  »t  ■'  .  Soap  is  chiefly  manufactured  in  .Szege- 
din,  Kec.  Aemtt  and  Debreczin,  the  last  of  which  pro- 
duces  7000  cwts.  annually.  The  di.stillerles  are  mostly 
in  the  north  among  the  Sclavonic  population  ;  and  the 
breweries,  .'100  in  number,  aro  situated  round  the  Uir'e 
towns  of  mixed  population,  as  beer  is  no  favorite 
drink  witli  the  Magyars.  Sugar  refineries  have  al.so 
"f  late  risen  in  several  parts  of  the  country  ;  but  tliis 
artido  also  requires  importation.     The  sogar  manufar. 


of  leechea. 

The  approximate  .'ncunt  of  the  pro<luctive  ioil,  j  tories,  intri«lnccd  within  a  very  recent  periml,  had  jm. 
Ijoth  in  Hangary  and  Transylvania,  in  the  latter  of  \  parted  a  new  impetus  to  the  rultivulion  of  tobacco 
which  the  fireslt  form  more  thiui  one  half,  is,  accord- 


ing in  the  Austrian  otfioial  tables.  •40,200,000  jorh,  or 
57,*M,fiO()  tjiglisb  acres,  of  which  10,1;11,7C.0  Iwlong 
to  Tran.<ylv«nia.  The  relative  division  is  as  follotvs, 
in  Rnglis!,  acre.*! : 


Aer*t. 

I'aituniS 6,6(l-i,'i»ft 

Forctts 1&,SS0,S8() 


Hell  under  tlDa^c  fifiM,Wi 
VincrariU ....:..     l,6iiV,3t3  ,. 
MojKlows. Vll.ns  l! 

In  the  alM.-ve  numl>ers  is  not  include<!  the  military 
fnmtii-r,  tlie  productive  soil  of  which  oc  ■iipie.'s  alKiut 
6,000,0f)0  atrvs;  the  forests  forming  one  third.  The 
produce  in  com  is — Hungary,  28),000.()(»o  bushel.- ; 
Transylviinia,  30,000,000;  niilitary  frontiers,  12,000,- 
000 ;  total,  JfAOOO.OOO  Knglixh  btishol".  The  value 
of  the  natural  prodttcts  is  vstimatml  at  f^D.'HJO.OOO, 
whi>  the  value  of  the  crops  in  Kngland  and  WaIcs  is  I 
estimated  by  M'Culioch  U>  'w  only  i.«it,6.'jfi,071 .  | 

MixmJt. — The  mounl.tins.  whii^h  are  partly  worked 
by  the  government  and  partly  by  private  enterprise,  I 
contain  metals  of  aJjiioet  every  kin      viz,,  g<dd,  sil- 
ver  iron,   copper,  lead,   antimony,  zinc,  alum,   orpi- 
ment,  tellurium,   and   many  other  minerals,  besides 
coal  and  salt,     in  the  neglected  state  in  which  the 
gold  mines  are  kept,  the  produce  is  only  about  2-100 
marks.     The   silver  mines  yield  65,0t»0  marks.     Of 
great  import.mce  are  the  copper  mines  in  the  Ilanat ; 
the  richest  vein,  however,  i»  at  .S  -hmdlnitz.    Those  in 
Transylvania,  at  Damokos  and  Heva,  yield  l^O^l  cwts. 
The  (liroduce  of  lead  is  estimated  at  26,000  cwt.".     The 
iron  mines  are  found  chie(5y  in  the  counties  "f  (ixmor, 
8obl,    1*0(1,   and   Zips ;  the   avciage   pru<!uce   of  the 
former   being  250,000  cwts.      The   richest   rt>ck-sa!t 
mines  aie  In  the   county  of  Marmoro*,  and  the  total: 
produce  amoijnts  to  upwanl  of  8(M),000  cwts.,  a  quan-  j 
tity  which,  however  great,  is  far  from  suilicient  for  | 
the  wants  of  the  country.     Several  places  yield  also  I 
loda,  saltpetre,  alum,  and  potash.     Pit  cooU,  Ahlch,  I 
till  very  lately,  and  before  the  intrislurtiou  of  rail 


but  the  introduction  of  the  tobacco  monopoly  at  the 
end  of  the  lato  war,  at  once  extinguished  this  branch 
of  industry. 

rrar/c.^The  inferiority  of  the  roads,  only  compen- 
sated to  some  extent  by  two  railway  lines,  and  stciiin 
navigation  on  the  UunulM  »nd  Tlu:iss,  but  especially 
the  restrictive  commercial  system  of  Austria,  sutTi- 
cieutly  accounts  for  the  insignilicaniu  of  Hung»riau 
coninien-e,  Inith  foreign  and  internal.  The  centre  of 
commeric  is  the  capital,  I'esth,  situated  on  tlio  banks 
of  the  mighty  artery  of  the  k!n,^don),  the  Danube, 
I  he  chief  feature  of  interp  >  trade  is  the  exchsngo  uf 
prcsUicts  lietween  th.;  .i  )rthem  and  soutliern  districts  • 
the  foruK?'  sending  to  the  s<mth  minerals  and  timber 
and  the  Utter  carrying  to  the  north  grain  imil  cattle 
an  intercourse  fccilitatKl  by  the  gre&t  nuniborof  rivcr.i 
navigable  to  vessel.)  and  boats  of  small  frciglit.  The 
annual  fain  held  at  !V.-th  mark  the  culniinatin:;  points 
i>f  commercial  activity,  i>he  chief  markelaMi'  artiidu 
being  wool,  of  which,  according  to  Kenvci,  upward  of 
120,000  cHts.  an>  sohl  annually.  The  oilier  towns  of 
conmercial  imiKirtanco  are— in  tiic  south,  llecse,  ex- 
fxirting  to  Austria ;  Fiume,  the  lljngari<m  littoratc, 
and  Semlin,  communicating  with  the  TurkLili  pmv- 
incTs  ;  in  the  west,  Waitzen  and  I'rcsburg;  in  the 
north,  Koshua  and  Kperies. 

The  following  details,  collected  by  Fenyes,  will  sivc 
a  general  idea  of  tlie  extent  and  progress  of  the  fiirei|{n 
coiunjone  during  the  Ave  yean  immediately  precodiu,i; 
the  late  war  : 

Expo  UTS. 

IS40. 

Wheat MIH,(W6 

Rye ll)0,7Tii 

Barley iOl.lD* 

«%»»..   «8H,«8» 

Wool 287,740 

Tobacco S£S,4r« 

The  number  of  ex|K)rled  cattle  in  lH4,"i  was  )0(j,:i;tO, 
that  of  hogs,  .•«)2,4  10.    The  Uital  value  of  export-t  that 
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ways,  bad  been  entirely  neglected,  lie  deep  in  fonna- 1  year  waa  eitiroatcd  at  71,7it5,C8,'(  Horins,  which,  ut  the 
tioos  almost  unwruuKbt.  The  total  pnduce  is  1,000,000  [  rate  uf  .*0  &imi\f.  to  a  pound,  is  equal  to  X'.V'ir^- 
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htporl  — The  value  of  imports,  both  fVom  Austrio 
and  othoi'  countries,  was,  in  the  sair\e  yuar,  68,514, 187 
flor'ns,  t.i  C6,86',44;).  Foreign  oountriea,  it  mu?.  l)e 
ddiied,  outer  only  for  one  fourth  of  this  intercourse, 
the  rest  lielongs  fntirely  to  the  Austrian  d.iminions. 
Since  til*  end  of  the  late  war  the  ruDtom- dutie(<  be- 
tween Hungary  ind  Austria  have  Iiten  ahol.shed.  In 
how  far  this  ohi  'e  las  liitherto  affected  the  coinmerce 
of  the  former,  .i,  in  consequence  of  ii    almormil 

political  sttit'',  •  i(<lcult  t(.  decipher,  even  if  the  r-:- 
cjuisite  dntii  ha  i  n  i.  .vie  public.  As  difflr  it  would 
it  be  t'>  foi  .1  II  f  re  csiimate  of  vhe  revenue  and  ex- 
peniliture  of  Hui  ^ary  since  the  lut  •  /far,  an  lioth  rest 
<m  momentar  ■  j  :>itrary  ir  csures  undertaken  either 
us  precautions  ',.  'nst  revoi.  tion  or  in  consequence  of 
the  periodii-al  ..  i^ness  of  the  Austrian  finances.  Am- 
ple dtttii,  howc .  er,  are  extant  as  to  the  pul)Ii<'  "venue 
.1,  il  cNiienditiire  of  Hungary  before  1    '8.  .i  chief 

sonroes  of  revenue  up  to  ^.lat  dn.,e  were — the  house- 
fax,  war-tax,  the  toll  duties,  the  crown  and  fiscal  do- 
mains, and  salt  revenues,  which,  -.vith  the  minor 
aources  of  income,  such  as  tiie  lottery,  the  post-office, 
and  the  mines,  yielded,  according  to  Fenyes,  £!),- 
(00,000,  a  sum  less  than  that  of  l.oral)ardy,  but  more 
than  BufHeient  to  cover  pul>lic  expenses,  in  conse- 
quence oi'  tho  internal  orgimization  of  the  counties, 
where  tho  salaries  (  f  the  constitutional  offic^ials  were 
hut  nominal.  In  the  new  rii/ime  a  not  unimportant 
item  in  the  public  revenue  is  tho  tobacco  monopoly 
Introduced  into  the  Hungarian  dominions  liy  an  im- 
perial edict  of  November,  IHM).  \\y  this  edict  no  one 
may  cultivate  tobacco,  except  l>y  previous  permission, 
tipciifying  tlir  place  and  mode  of  cultivation,  each 
owner  l)eing  ol)liged  to  deliver  up  liis  produce  to  tho 
government,  which  determine.!  its  value.  Tlic  inon- 
iipoly  in  itself,  no  less  than  the  domiciliary  visits  to 
which  it  gave  rise,  greatly  injured  this  tlirivinp 
tiranch  of  11  .igarisu  industry'.  A  great  many,  indeed, 
have  in  consequence  of  this  given  up  its  cultivation, 
dispensing  even  with  its  use. — E.  B. 

For  commerce  of  Hungar)-,  seo  Huxt's  Mag.,  xxi., 
iUl  (Cassam)  ;  Uk  Bow's  Peview,  xiii.,  4i!ii ;  liarea 
of  Hungary;  Xiir.  Am.  Ritv.,  Ixx.,  and  Ixxii.  ;  Ch. 
Eram..  xlviii.,  44. 

Huron,  Lake,  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  of  North 
America,  lies  between  l^ke  Superior  on  the  north- 
west. Lake  Michigan  on  the  west,  and  Lake  I'.ric  and 
Ijike  Ontario  on  the  south  and  south-east.  Its  shape 
is  BO  irregular  that  it  is  difficult  accurately  to  deter- 
mine its  exact  dimensions.  Its  length  from  north  to 
Kouth  is  i!(iO  niiics,  and  1(0  miles  in  breadth  from  cast 
to  west,  in  its  widest  part,  lint  exclusive  of  the  liay  on 
the  nortli-cast,  it  is  only  (Ml,  and  its  circumference 
lluO  miles.  Its  principal  indentations  are  Saginaw 
Kay,  extending  into  Michigan,  and  two  others ;  one 
immediately  north  of  Slanitou  Islands,  and  the  other 
south-east  of  them.  The  latter,  calleil  (Jcorgian  Hay, 
is  al)out  170  miles  long,  by  70  liroad  ;  almost  u  separ- 
ate sheet  of  water,  divided  fro.n  Huron  l>y  a  nearly 
continuous  scries  of  inlands  wliioh  arc  closely  connected 
by  the  great  peninsula  of  (Cabot's  Head,  and  with 
I'oint  ()e  Tour,  the  ca.sternmost  cape  of  northern  Michi- 
gan. Jfanitou  tor  (ircut  Spirit)  Island  is  the  largest 
(.f  the  group,  and  Drumnwmd  Island  scp.iratcs  another 
sheet  o'  water  from  tho  main  lake,  Hi)  miles  long  am" 
20  broad.  Tho  Imundary  between  the  I'nitcd  States 
and  Canada  ]»tsses  along  the  midille  of  the  main  Hu- 
ron 2"25  miles,  and  l)etwepn  Lesser  Manitou  ami  Drmu- 
mond  Islands,  by  what  is  tailed  the  Middle  Passage, 
and  curves  round  to  the  north  and  west  'JS  miles,  to 
the  entrance  of  St.  Mary  s  river.  The  elevation  of 
the  surface  of  Lake  Huron  aliove  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  is  574  feet,  or  less  than  that  of  Lake  Su|)crior  by 
63  feet,  or  than  that  of  Lake  Michigan  liy  4  feet. 


I'he  greatest  depth  toward  its  west  shore  is  at  least 
1000  feet,  and  its  mean  depth  000  feet,  or  about  300 
feet  l)elow  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.     See  Lakks. 

Hunioaac  (Si>.  //umcan),  a  violent  storm,  gene- 
rally  accompaniivl  by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  every  other  kind  of  ten.pest  by  the 

ehemencu  of  the  wind,  and  the  sudden  changes  to 
which  11.  is  subject.  Hurricanes  prevail  chiefly  in  the 
I'.  ,t  and  West  Iniiieg,  the  Isle  of  France,  and  in  some 
parts  of  China.  The  following  graphic  description  of 
the  usual  phenomena  attending  tho  West  Indian  litir- 
ricanes,  from  the  of  Edmund  Bi^rke,  may  bo  in- 

teresting to  the  r-  .'.der ;  "  It  is  in  the  rainy  season, 
principally  in  tlic  month  of  August,  more  rarely-  in 
tluly  and  y  pteni'.er,  that  they  arc  assaulted  l)y  hurri- 
canes, ^he  most  terrible  calamity  to  which  they  are 
subje<:t  from  the  climate.  This  destroys  at  one  stroke 
the  labor  of  many  years,  and  friistraves  tne  most  ex- 
alted hopes  of  tho  planter,  and  often  just  at  the  mo 
mint  when  he  thinks  himself  out  of  the  reach  of 
fortune.  It  is  a  sudden  and  violent  storm  of  wind, 
rain,  thunder,  and  lightning,  attended  witiA  a  furious 
swelling  of  the  sea,  and  sometimes  with  an  earthquake  ; 
in  short,  with  everj'  circumstance  which  the  elements 
can  assemble  that  is  terrible  and  destructive.  First 
they  see,  as  a  prelude  to  the  (jnsuing  havoc,  whole 
fields  of  sugar-canes  whirled  into  the  air,  and  scattered 
over  the  face  of  the  to'intry.  The  strongest  trees  of 
the  forest  are  torn  up  by  tlie  roots  and  driven  about 
like  stubble.  Their  wind-mills  are  swept  uway  iu  a 
moment.  Their  works,  tlieir  lixtures,  the  ponderous 
copper  Iwilers  and  stills  of  .several  hundred  weiglit,  ar. 
wrenched  from  tho  ground  .ind  battered  to  piec^ 
Their  houses  are  no  protection  ■.  the  roofs  are  torn  of» 
at  <me  blast,  while  tlie  rain,  which  in  an  liour  risu*  ■ 
feet,  rushes  in  U|)on  them  with  an  irresistible  violei: 
There  are  signs  which  the  Indians  of  tliese  isli. 
taught  our  planters,  by  whicli  they  can  prognostioa. 
tlie  approach  of  a  hurricane.  It  comes  on  eithci  'i: 
the  quarters,  or  at  the  fall  or  cliaiige  of  the  moon.  If  it 
will  come  en  at  the  lull  moon,  you  being  at  the  chiutgc, 
observe  these  signs.  That  day  you  will  .see  the  sky 
very  turbulent.  You  will  observe  tho  sky  more  red 
than  at  other  times.  You  will  perceive  a  dead  calm, 
and  the  hills  clear  of  all  those  clouds  and  mists  which 
usually  hover  aliout  them.  In  tho  clefts  of  the  earth, 
and  in  the  wells,  you  will  hear  a  hollow,  rumbling 
sound,  like  the  rushing  of  a  great  wind.  At  night 
the  stars  seem  much  larger  than  usual,  and.  surrounded 
with  a  sort  of  burs.  The  north-west  sky  has  u  sort  of 
iiienaciug  look,  and  tho  sea  emits  a  strong  smell,  and 
rises  into  vast  waves,  often  without  any  wind.  Tho 
wind  itself  now  forsakes  its  usually  steady  easterly 
stream,  and  shifts  about  to  the  west,  from  whence  iv 
sometimes  blows  with  intermissions  violently  and 
irregularly  for  aliout  two  hours  at  a  time.  You  bare 
the  same  signs  at  the  full  of  the  moon.  The  rooon 
itself  is  surrounded  w  ith  a  great  hur,  and  soraotime.s 
tlie  sun  has  the  sumo  appettrisni'c." 

Hydrographical  Charts  or  Maps,  usually 
called  sea-charts,  are  projections  of  some  part  of  tho 
sea  or  coast  for  the  use  of  nsivigation.  In  these,  are 
laid  down  all  the  rhumbs  or  points  of  tho  compass, 
the  meridians,  parallels,  etc.,  with  the  coasts,  capes, 
islands,  rocks,  shouls,  shallows,  etc.,  in  their  proper 
plai'cs  and  proportions. 

Hydrography,  the  art  of  measuring  and  describ- 
ing  tlic  sea,  rivers,  canals,  lakes  and  the  like.  With 
reganl  to  tho  sea,  it  gives  an  iiceount  of  its  tide.«,  couii- 
tcrtidi's,  soundings,  bays,  gulfs,  cri^eks,  and  al.so  of 
the  rocks,  shelves,  sands,  sliallows,  piomontories,  and 
harbors ;  tho  distance  and  bearing  of  one  port  from 
another,  with  every  thing  that  is  remarkable,  whethur 
out  at  -tea  or  on  the  coast. 
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Xo0.  The  mtl*  nf  t<w  imA  mow  ]>r«*firvMl  In  tlw  1  to  4,868  ton*,  whirh  was  taken  antlrely  from  Frr>ah 
ciivprnM  of  Venuvlun  «nd  on  th<"  more  olevnted  pnrtd  ;  I'ond,  in  (;«inliri<l|{n,  anil  8lii|i)>eil  liy  Mr.  Tudor  who 
of  .tUnn,  hiM  IdHf;  Wrn  A  ronRidernlile  hrnncii  of  tnido  wm  then  alono  in  the  trade,  dp  to  thin  time  tlic  ice 
In  Naples,  CitHiilH,  nnrt  the  adjuininj;  townm  Imt  it  I  liusiucng  vfatt  of  s  very  roinplicuted  iiiitiire.  Shin- 
wa»  rrxorved  for  tlie  Ainericnns  to  oiirr-  the  trade  in  |  ownora  olijected  to  receive  it  on  frei(;ht,  feurinif  iu 
ice  fo  Bn  extent  vfliieh  could  not  previously  hiive  iH'en  I  ortwt  on  the  duruljilit}'  of  their  vesBelH  uiid  the  safely 
nntii'ip.'itnl.  'I'he  extreme  heat  of  the  nunimer  in  tlin  of  voyaifes  ;  ice-liouoeH  itt  home  nnd  iil>roHd  were  re. 
New  Kn){l«nd  StHtei*  (MTasionn  n  natural  demand  for  quired,  und  the  proiM-r  mode  of  construetiiijj  tlieni  \  us 
ice,  whieh  the  extreme  cold  nf  tlu-  winter  t;\\en  tlie  |  to  l)o  ascertained.  'I'lie  Iwst  modes  of  preparing  ships 
means  of  supplying.  The  fresh  water  lakes  adjoininf^  to  ivi  eive  carnoes  were  the  suliject  of  expensive  and 
lioslon  and  other  larj^  town't  liein^  deeply  frozen  in  i  almost  endloas  ex|i«rimentK,  The  macldnes  to  cut  and 
winter,  Inrj,'*'  iee-houses  are  tilled  with  the  Ice  taken  '  prepare  ice  for  »hlppin«  and  storing;,  and  to  iM^rlorm 
from  them,  whieh  is  retailed  in  sununer  at  a  hiw  price.  |  the  operations  of  hoisting;  it  into  store-houses  and  low- 


The  practice  hod  not.  however,  lieen  lon^  estalilished 
till  it  orcurred  to  snnie  in|{enious  speculators  to  attempt 
to  realize  a  prorit  l>y  shipping  l(»  to  the  southern  parts 
of  the  I'nion  ond  the  West  Indies:  and  the  s|ieculation 
havinj;  succeeded,  thn  trade  was  subsequently  ex- 
tende<l  to  the  Spni  'sh  Main  ami  South  America,  and 
more  recently  to  luinipe,  India,  and  China!  The 
husincN*  "i.ns,  in  fact,  iK'come  of  the  first  import.incn; 
nnmemus  companies  ami  a  very  lar^je  amount  of  t  )n- 
ns|{e  lieinjf  now  en);»f^d  in  the  i<'e  trade  from  Host  »i. 
And  owinjj  to  the  ^jreater  skill  and  economy  with 
which  the  business  is  at  present  conducteil,  the  ice 
which  used  a  few  years  ajjo  to  cost  fi  cents  per  III.  in 
New  Orleans  and  Havana,  may  now  lie  had  for  1  cent : 
and  there  has  been  a  like  fall  in  its  price  in  Iiidiii  and 
other  moro  distant  places  An  immense  wiirehoiise 
has  recently  lieen  nmstnoted  at  Calcutta  for  the  re- 
ception nf  the  ice  brought  ly  the  ships,  whence  it  is 
suppliitl  in  the  qui^ntities  rerpiin>d  fur  the  public  ac- 
commodation. This  siuKolar  falivic  has  triple  walls, 
live  distinct  roofs,  incloses  nlH)Ut  thn'e  fourths  of  an 
acre,  and  is  titled  to  hold  upward  of  ."MI.IHKI  tons  of  ici-! 
It  is  sui<l  that  a  similar  ilcput  is  alHuit  to  >'e  formed  at 
t.'unton. 

T/lf  fre  Tniih  nf  Ihr  Vniini  StiUff.—Thf  ice  trade 
of  the  ITniteii  .States  w,n  oommenci-d  by  Mr.  I''re<leric 
Tudor,  of  lto-,ton.  in  iMi.l.  This  jfcntlcman,  havinif 
pn'viMusi,  .-'it  agents  to  the  West  Indicc  to  procure 
infomiation.  detemiined  to  make  hi»  tlr-'t  ex|>erinient 
in  that  rejyjion.  Finding:;  no  one  willin|{  to  receUy  so 
straiifje  un  arti<le  on  KhiplsianI,  he  was  i  ompellMt  to 
punha(.e  a  vessel,  the  brix  ynri,ritc,  of  about  l.'Ut 
tons,  which  he  loaded  with  ice  from  a  jwnd  in  Sau(;us, 
Massachii'ctis,  lielon^^ini.;  to  his  father,  and  sent  t>  St. 


rj'in^,  it  into  the  holds  of  vessels,  were  all  to  b«  hi- 
vented,  involving  much  expense  and  vexation.  Alimv 
of  these  dilHculties  have  now  lioon  ovenomc,  and  sinc'u 
ln;i'J  the  trade  has  increased  much,  ami  appears  des. 
tine<l  to  a  still  more  rapid  increase  for  some  years.  It 
has  also  been  divided  nmouk;  many  parlies,  and  its 
nu'tlKsls  have  lH>en  further  improved,  and  a  knowledge 
of  them  moro  widely  difl'used. 

The  ice  has  been  ihielly  taken  from  Fresh  nnd  Spy 
l'ou<ls,  and  since  1k41  mainly  transported  on  the 
Cliarlestown  llranch  |{jiilroud,  which  was  constructed 
for  that  pur|K)»e.  Quito  recently,  ice  estalilishmcuts 
have  lieen  made  at  most  of  the  ixmds  near  Itoston.and 
U  is  proliablc  that  in  a  few  years  the  products  of  all 
these  waters  may  be  rci|Hlred  to  supply  the  trade.  |n 
the  year  lH;li)  the  great  quantity  of  Ice  cut  at  Fresh 
I'oiul,  und  the  consequent  dilKcultics  which  had  arisen 
among  the  proprieters,  as  to  where  each  sliouM  take 
ice,  induci  ,1  them  to  igree  to  distinct  li<mmlar>  lines 
which  »>;re  settled  by  three  commissioners,  viz.,  Simon 
(Ircenlcaf,  Levi  Farwcll,  and  S.  \\.  Fclton,  eMpiires 
on  the  principle  of  giving  to  each  the  aamo  proportiiiil 
of  contiguouf  surface  of  the  lake,  as  the  length  of  his 
shore-line  was  to  its  whole  lionler.  This  Kettlcniciiit 
was  nnide  liy  partition  deed,  executed  by  all  tlie  own- 
ers, anil  recorded  in  the  ri'gistry  of  deeds  of  MiiliUe*sx 
county.  I'liblislied  maps  were  also  phiccd  in  piihJie 
institution.!!  and  private  hands.  Thesu  maps  show  the 
direction  and  length  of  the  boundary  lines  of  cuoli 
owner.  Hi;d  the  ores.  This  arrangement  has  been  of 
great  ad\  antai;n  to  the  (Mirties,  and  enuMeil  tliein  ti) 
secure  more  ice  thai  couhl  otherwise  lie  taken  from  a 
IKind  of  equal  exleiit. 

i'he  shipments  of  ice  fmm  lloston  titastnise  for  the 
year  ending  l)ecemlx.'r  Hist,  IKtV,  amou'iteil  to  ,')1,H87 


I'leiW",  Maitinique.    Tlii-s  (Irwl  enterprise  resulted  in  a 

lot's  of  about  i»-l.')iH>,  but  was,  nerrrtlieless,  followed  up  tons.  The  ice  Hhip|ied  to  foreign  ports  iluriug  the 
until  tlin  «nibur)p>  anil  war  put  an  end  to  the  foreign  same  |ieriod  amounted  to  iiJ>'M  tuns,  and  was  sent  lo 
trade,  at  which  iierird  it  had  yielded  no  profit  to  its  j  the  following  places,  v\t..\  Havana.  .Malinzas,  Trin- 
pit  jector.  Itn  op*rat.ions  hod  lieen  conflnni  to  .Mar-  id«d,  St.  Jago.  Cuba,  Martinique,  .St.  Thomas,  St. 
tinique  and  Jamaica.  After  tlie  dose  of  the  war  with  | 'lohn's,  Mayague/.,  J'orto  li'ico,  tiuadaloupe,  llurlui.- 
Kngiand  in  lll.i,  Mr.  Tudor  recommenced  his  o|iern-  '  does,  Trinidad,  Antigua,  .St.  Vincent,  Nns.iau,  Jamaici, 
lions  iiy  shipments  tii  Havann  under  a  contract  with  '  I'emanibuco,  Dvmerura,  lloiidnras,  Vera  Cruz,  Kio  ile 
the  gmertinient  of  (^iilm.  which  enaidi-d  him  to  pursue  i  Janeiro,  Mauritius,  Isle  of  ItourlKin,  Manilla,  v.'alciittii, 
I. is  unilertsking  withDUt  loss,  and  exten-1  it,  in  1M17,  to  '  .Madras,  ItoiulMv,  Ceylon,  Hong  Kong,  \S  liam|Kia,  lla- 
Charlestoii.  .South  Ciirtilins  ;  in  the  fonowing  ye<ir  t<i  '  tavia..  and  I.iver|>iHd. 
Savanrmh.  (i<H>r)(!a  :  unil  in  Is,.'!),  to  Now  Orleniis.  In 
the  mean  time  it  hud  l;«'en  tried  again  (by  other  par- 
tie")  at  .Martinique  mul  .St.  Thum.is,  and  f.iiled,  and  by 
Mr.  Tailor  at  St.  .lapo  d.i  I'ulia,  where  il  also  failed, 
after  a  trial  of  tlin-*  yenTW. 

On  the  ixth  May,  JKHvl,  the  first  shipment  of  Ice  wts 
made  to  the  hjist  Indies  by  .Mr.  Tudor  in  the  ship  Tv*- 
mni/,  (ur  Calcutta,  iind  sirice  that  |ieri(»<l  he  has  ex-  llttings  required  for  voyages  of  different  duration,  ur 
tended  his  operations  to  .Madras  and  Bombay.  I'revi-  by  dilfen'uce  of  season  when  the  siupments  are  raailc. 
ously  to  iM.t-J  the  trade  had  lieen  chiefly  ronlineil  l:o  Taking  all  these  contingencies  into  conshleratiim,  the 
the  o|M>rations  of  thx  original  pMJector,  although  sev-  cost  of  ice  when  stowed  on  Imard  nuiy  Ihi  cstiiiiateil  to 
«al  enterprises  hail  IxM-n  undertikiin  by  other  [stsoiis,  avenigo  $2  per  ton,  which  would  give  tor  the  iinintlty 
and  alMi)dune<l.  'I'he  increase  of  shipments  to  this  ■  shipiieii  iJH«,;i.')ti.  There  wen'  in  1X17  upwaril  of  :".l 
pexHud  had  been  sniHil,  the  whole  amounting,  in  IHAi,  i  cargoes  of  pruvitions,  fruits,  und  vegetables  slii|ip('tl  in 


I  The  fiY-ight  paid  during  this  year  is  supisised  to 
'■  have  avenged  at  high  as  $'.'  .'ill  |s'r  Ion,  at  wliiih  rate 
it  would  amount,  on  the  VI.I'i'H  tons  shippcil  ahruad 
nnd  roastwiso,  to  irlHli.lii.'i.  There  is  a  gre.it  v.iri.iliuii 
iu  the  lo-l  of  securing  ice  and  stowing  it  on  imaril 
vessels,  c  luseil  by  winters  favorable  or  (;thcr»isc  fur 
securing  it,  and  liy  the  greater  or  ',i  ss  ex|H'nse  nf  Ihii 
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ice  to  port*  where  otherwine  Huch  nrticles  coiiM  not  1)0 
n,,nt — "ay  to  H«rlm(lo«»,  Trinidad,  Deinenirii,  Antigua, 
St.  Vincrnt,  ()uadnli)ii|iR,  .St.  Thomnii,  llondunix,  and 
(Calcutta — tlio  Invoicml  vtmt  of  whirli  at  lioxton  woultl 
BViTaj^e  al>out  $2f)00  enrh,  $72,5011.  To  thon<i  items 
inay  l>e  added  the  profltK  of  the  trado  to  those  en^aKed 
in  it.  *10(),0(M».     Total  returnn,  i»ft()7.f!M. 

The  ii'e  trade  ha*  lieim  without  doul)timoof  the  main 
ptaya  which  (ireinrved  the  Calcutta  trade  alniont  exclu- 
Bivtdy  to  Hoiiton,  and  it  would  <h)  xo  for  China  if  that 
niuntry  were  in  a  more  quiet  condition.  The  fri'i(5litn 
imid  to  India  liy  Mr.  Tudor  for  ice  amount  to  from  ID  to 
Ifi  per  cent,  of  the  earnin^H  for  the  whido  run  of  tli«  ship 
out  and  home,  and  it  \»  earned  without  cost  or  deduction 
to  tlie  cliarterer  or  Hhiiw)wner. 

It  i:*  probaldo  that  the  commercial  marine  of  the 
United  Statea  hiia  been  materially-  increaaed  liy  the 
o|ienitiun  of  the  ice  trade.  A  large  )Hirtion  of  the 
vessels  fornit  .'ly  engaged  in  tlie  freiglitlng  trad<!  from 
iloston  Hailed  in  lialiaxt,  depending  fur  remuneration 
on  freights  of  cotton,  rice,  ioliacco,  sugar,  etc.,  to  l)e 
nl>t:iined  in  mora  aouthern  latitude*!,  often  competing 
witli  the  vcftseln  of  other  nationii  which  could  earn  a 
frci;{ht  <uit  an<l  home.  Now  a  amall  outward  freight 
from  Uoston  can  uaually  lie  olit;iined  for  the  trans- 
portation of  ice  to  those  places  where  freighting  vessels 
ordinarily  ohtain  cargoes.  The  ice  trade  has  generally 
heen  unsuccessful  to  places  where  prolitalile  return 
freights  can  not  l>«  olitained,  liecausn  to  such  places  a 
heavy  freight  nmst  he  paid  on  the  i<'e,  which  it  can  not 
bear;  and  also  because  »<iuther  places  whicli  do  not 
produce  valualdo  exports,  are  usually  unaldo  to  con- 
Dume  expensive  luxuries. 

The  methods  and  materials  for  preparing  vessels  for 
the  tran»portBti(m  of  ice  have  licen  various.  I'ornicrly 
their  holds  were  sealed  up  nt  the  sides,  hottom,  and 
top,  with  lioards  nailed  to  joist  rilis  secured  to  the  skin 
of  the  vessel,  and  with  douldn  bulkheads  forward  and 
aft.  The  spaces  thus  formed  were  tilled  with  refuse 
tan,  rice-liuUs,  meadow-hay,  straw,  wooil-ahavings,  or 
lik(^  materials.  Those  spaces  were  made  of  a  thick- 
ness proportionate  to  the  length  of  the  voyage,  and 
with  reference  to  the  season.  The  immediate  surface 
of  the  ice  was  covereil  with  the  same  materials,  ex- 
cepting tan.  At  the  present  tiii.'<  saw-dust  is  u.sed 
iiliiiost  exclusively  for  voyages  of  c'cmsiderable  length. 
It  is  placed  imineiliately  between  the  ice  anil  the  skin 
of  the  vessel.  This  material  is  ol>tinned  from  the 
State  .)f  Maine,  and  before  its  use  for  this  purpose  was 
entirely  wasteil  at  the  water-mills,  and,  falling  into 
the  streams,  occasioned  serious  obstructions.  I)uring 
the  vear  1K47,  KiOO  cords  were  brought  to  Hoston,  at 
an  average  value  of  (fi  50  (ler  cord,  deliveri'd.  'I"he 
lumber  is  also  wholly  from  the  State  of  Maine.  The 
value  of  it  Is,  however,  small,  in  the  present  mode  of 
fitting  vessels.  Almost  the  whcde  value  of  the  returns 
of  the  ice  trade,  including  freight,  is  a  gain  to  this 
country.  The  ico  itself,  the  labor  expenih-d  on  it,  the 
materials  for  its  preservatio.i,  and  tlie  means  of  its 
transportation,  would  lie  worthless  if  the  trade  did  not 
exist.  The  prices  at  which  ice  sells  in  places  where  there 
is  competition  vary  constantly.  In  Havana,  where  it  is 
a  nicnio|Kdy,  it  is  sold  at  6|  cents  per  pound,  and  there 
the  trade  has  not  increaseil  since  \x:V2.  when  tlie  ship- 
ments were  1112  tons,  while  at  New  Orleans,  where  it 
has  been  sold  at  from  half  a  cent  to  three  cents  per 
jiound,  it  has  increased  during  the  same  |)eriod  from 
'.':110  tons  to  upward  of  28,(HMI.  At  Calcutta  the  trade 
commenced,  in  IHltt,  witli  a  .shipment  for  that  year  of 
201  tons,  and  the  price  has  never  lieen  above  ti  cents 
per  imund,  and  is  now  about  21  cents.  The  export  to 
that  |ilace  had  increased  in  18-17  to  .'MHX)  tons,  but 
proliaiily  less  than  ime  tlfth  of  that  (|uantity  is  actually 
sold,  owin ;;  to  the  great  length  of  tlie  voyage. 

Ice  iH-ing  shipped  ar.d  used  at  all  seasons,  large 
liton'hotises  are  re<iuired  to  preserve  it.  Kxdusivo  of 
icc-buuses  od  the  wharves  at  Kast  Charlestuwn  and 


East  Boston,  in  which  ice  is  stored  for  short  periods, 
there  had  been  erected  in  1847,  and  previously  : 

Tom, 
At  Fresli  Pond,  In  CuinbrlcI|;o,  Icc-liouses  capable  of 

containing S6,TSS 

AtHpy  I'onil,  In  West  Oambrltlge '2>(,000 

At  Little  Pond         •'  "  a,400 

At  Wcnham  I'ond W.lHKl 

At  Meilford  Pond 4,OiiO 

At  Kel  Pond.  In  Maiden 2,(1(10 

At  Horn  V'oncI,  In  Woburn 4,tKH) 

At  Sumnor'a  I'onil I,2UU 


Total 141,i»« 

The  ice-houses  now  in  use  are  built  above  ground. 
In  southern  countries,  where  ice  is  mo.st  valuable,  they 
are  constructed  ut  great  expense,  usually  of  brick  or 
stone,  and  the  protection  to  the  ice  consists  in  air 
spares,  or  in  dry,  light  vegetable  substances  Inclosed 
between  two  walls.  In  this  vicinity,  on  the  borders 
of  the  lakes,  where  ice  is  least  valuable,  they  are 
usually  built  of  wood,  In  which  case  they  are  of  two 
walls,  formed  by  placing  two  ranges  of  joists  upright, 
framed  Into  plates  at  the  top,  and  placed  In  the  ground 
at  the  bottom,  or  framed  Into  sills  ;  these  two  ranges 
are  ceiled  with  lioards  secured  to  that  side  of  each 
range  which  is  nearest  the  other,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  two  iMiardings  tilled  with  refuse  tan  wet 
from  the  yards.  This  wet  tan  is  frozen  during  the 
winter,  and  until  it  is  thawed  in  the  s|>ring  and  sum- 
mer, little  waste  occurs  ;  nfterw.ird  the  waste  is  more 
rapid,  but,  as  a  large  portiim  of  the  ice  is  shipped  or 
otherwise  used  before  tills  takes  place,  the  loss  in 
(piantity  is  small,  ami,  occurring  before  the  expenses 
of  trans[H)rtati(m  have  been  ]>ald,  is  of  less  pecuniary 
moment. 

In  one  instance,  brick  h.s  been  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  an  ice-hous.      hich  covers  .S6,000  feet  of  land, 
and  the  vaults  of  tlus  ice-house  are  40  feet  in  depth, 
and  its  walls  are  four  feet  thick  from  outside  to  insi<Ie, 
inclosing  two  sets  of  air-spaces.     .Such  a  construction 
is  more  costly,  but  has  the  advantage  of  durability  and 
safety  from  (Ire,  to  whicli  ice-houses  are  much  exi>osed 
from  the  fre<|uent  juxtaposition  of  railroad-engines  and 
ihe  light,  dry  material  used  about  them  to  cover  and 
otherwise  preserve  ice.     At  first,  the  implements  of 
husbandry  only  were  used  in  securing  ice,  but  as  the 
trade  became  more  imimrtant,  other  machines  and  dif- 
ferent methods  were  adopted,  and  abandoned  when 
Iwtter  were  brought  forward,  or  when  the  Increased 
magnitude  of  the  business  required  greater  facilities. 
.More  ice  is  now  secured  in  one  fu  •'oruble  day  than 
wouhl  have  supplied  the  whole  trade  in  18,<)2.     Ordi- 
narily, before  there  has  been  cold  enough  to  form  ice 
of  suitable  thickness,  snow  falls  on  its  surface.      If 
this  occurs  when  the  ice  is  four  or  more  inches  in  thick- 
ness, and  the  snow  not  heavy  enough  to  sink  tlie  ice, 
it  can   lie  removed  by  using   horses  attached  to  the 
"  snow-scrn)ier ;"  and  under  such  circumstances  this 
is   the  method   in    common  use.     liut   if  snow   falls 
so  heavy  as  to  bring  the  water  above  the  surface  of 
the  ii-e,  it  is  removed,  after  it  has  congealed  into  snow- 
ice,  with  the   "  ice-plane,''  which  takes  off  about  two 
inches  deep  and  22  inches  wide  of  its  surface.     T'his 
machine  is  drawn  by  two  horses,  and  is  guided  by  in- 
serting  its   "  gnidos"  into  grooves   previously   made 
with   the   "  ice-cutter."      The  chips   made  by  it  are 
scra|H>d  off  in  the  same  manner  as  dry  snow.     These 
preliminary   expenses    are    often    very   great;    fre- 
quently, after  much  expense  has  been  incurred  to  re- 
move  a  liody  of  snow  or  snow-ice,  the  weather  be- 
c<unes  warm  and  spoils  the  ico  on  which  so  much  has 
been  expended.     And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  not 
(Uine  and  the  cold  continues,  there  will  be  little  or  no 
increase  of  thickness   to  the  ico,  which  is  equally  a 
disaster. 

When  ice  has  been  formed  of  sufficient  thickness, 
and  freed  fVom  snow  and  snow-ice,  it  is  reiliiceil  to 
blocks  of  uniform  size,  ordinarily  22  inches  square,  by 
the  "  ico  cutter."     This  macbino  is  similar  to  a  cur- 
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pantor'i  plow,  axritpt  thjit  it  liim  n  •i>rii>»  of  outttng- 
chlHcIs,  one  mirce^dlnn  iini>th«r,  anil  d««iponln((  the 
jtnxive.  It  in  drawn  liy  a  liorm-,  iiiid  I'lits  at  oni-  iiuHMge 
■iNiut  two  liirh«!«  di-cp.  Ktid  if  th<>  ico  requirm  to  Iw 
pUnrd  in  remnvn  annw-icn,  the  ftiiidr*  uf  the  "  mow- 
pUni>"  are  unml  in  Kmovm  vf  tM»  depth,  liut  when 
Ifnmvcii  arr  rt<<|tilrrd  to  upllt  fVoin,  the  "  ice-cutter" 
•linuM  lie  drawn  two  or  three  time*  throuKli  earh. 
Thene  Kr<«)ve»  •hoiilil  l)e  |HirHllel  to  eai'h  other,  and  to 
make  thom  w),  the  "  ice-cutter"  him  a  (juide,  which  U 
plaitvl  in  the  laxt  groove  made.  When  the  khmivph 
In  one  direction  have  lieen  made,  others  at  riiflit  an- 
iclivi  with  them  are  priMluced  In  tlie  name  manner. 
After  thia  liai  lieen  done,  one  (groove  at  the  end  U 
o|ieneil.  ami  aim*  the  two  outnidn  jfroovei;  a  we<l)(in)(- 
bar  Ih  then  stricken  into  the  groove  next  the  end  one, 
and  at  several  pl^iceii  alon^  its  len^^h,  wtiich  detache* 
it  easily  from  the  niana ;  thei\  the  Hame  l>ar  In  forced, 
with  a  Mifht  Mow,  into  the  Iransvenic  (jrooves,  whii'h 
reduces  the  ice  to  very  uniform  square  Idm'ks.  The 
bliM'ks  of  ic«  thus  forme<l  are  lirnu)(ht  to  the  recoivin({- 
dours  of  the  ice-housea  (wliii-h  are  liiiilt  on  the  imme- 
diate Ulrders  of  the  ponds),  either  l>y  placin)(  them  on 
sleds,  or  floatinfc  in  canals  cut  thMiiKh  the  ice.  Various 
modes  of  elevatln)(  the  i<'e  are  in  ii^e  ;  the  endless 
chain,  in  comliination  with  the  Inclined  plane,  has 
been  successfully  use<l,  and  also  the  common  pile- 
drivin)(  steam-en)(!ne ;  liut  at  present  horse-p<iwer  is 
more  used  than  any  other.  The  ice  is  placed  in  the 
houses  in  regular  courses,  every  block  exactly  cover- 
lni{  the  next  lielow  it.  When  n  vault  has  liecn  tilled, 
It  is  immediately  covered  with  w<MHl-shavin)(s  ami  the 
re<civiM({-<l(H)rs  fitted  up,  to  prevent  waste,  until  the 
contents  are  required  for  shipment  abroad  or  use  at 
home.  Thb  weight  of  ice  for  shipment  is  usually  de- 
termined at  the  wharves,  Innncdiately  liefore  lieinK  put 
on  shiplxtard,  on  scales  which  have  been  constructed 
for  the  purpose  ;  and  this  single  operation  settles  the 
weight  to  lie  paid  for  by  the  party  for  xhoae  aciount 
the  ice  is  shipped  ;  the  amount  due  for  freight  on  shi|v 
board,  for  trans|iort.ition  on  the  railroad,  and  that 
which  is  to  lie  received  by  the  owner  of  the  ice. — 
AmrrifiiH  Almnnar,  yrai"  1H4!>. 

The  aggregate  of  freights  paid  for  Ice  shipped  In 
Dostim  in  IKuti,  was  ^i  .'lO  the  ton.  idean  and  clear  to 
the  ship-owner:  therefor*-  he  ri'ieived  from  this  trade 
last  year  4'-<*i.'),iJ0<)  (a  large  Interest ),  anil  prol>abl\'  more 
profit  than  any  other  interest  whatever  in  the  busi- 
ness. Itailronds  and  wagons  were  pniil  j'KHl.OOO;  la- 
borers,  $l(iO,<iOO  ;  towns,  for  taxes  of  ice  privileges  and 
ice  in  store,  tl.MM);  and  wharves  «'.'n,OlMi  to  f^l'.'i.Wd. 
There  are  93  wagims  and  alMiut  \M  horses  employed 
in  distributing  ice  in  Koston  and  vicinity  ;  l>(l,(X)U  tons 
are  thus  retaile<l,  supplying  18,(KK>  families,  hotels, 
stores,  and  factories. 

The  tons  af  ice  prepared  for  market,  its  value,  capi- 
tal invested,  and  numl>er  of  (lersous  employed  in  this 
business  in  Masaachusetts,  in  the  year  lM/k'>,  are  shown 
in  the  annexed  summary  : 
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ValM    I  0|4UI  Tllsala 
•mn»)ljr.    lsv<>aU4.  lMafl*j«4. 
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■     Vjt%>'X i      m.KOrt.      T(l.«IOt     gft.lKKt        <n 

,     Mlildlcwx I   86<,«M»    fiAO,«)0;    Mn.MO       'MH 

I'lyinuulh. ;  *Hi        %!i^       8.UKt_     s 

Total m<:;iiio  »«.'»,n»(>:  ♦««,;(»•     «a 


The  annual  domestic  consumption  of  ice  in  the  chief 
cities  of  tho  I'ntteil  I'tates  is  estimated  as  foUows  : 


T.«. 

Boston ao.iSNi 

New  York     «IO,»SIO 

PlilMilpliia «rtft,niio 

llalllinorr 4A,000 

W».«lilnKton !W,0<10 

In  the   smaller  towtis, 


Twfi*. 

CharlfSloD IVMO 

Mobile lft,IXM) 

NcwOrlrtni.    *l.000 

I  Ml.  I/iuli^ SA.OM) 

Cincinnati 1(5,000 

esiMM'ially  in  those  where 
wate.r  is  inlMdUietl  by  reservoirs,  the  consumption  of 
ice  is  about  two  thirds  as  gri'at  in  pitiportiun  to  their 
population  as  io  the  lur^r  citieg. 


New  York,  up  to  this  time,  has  exported  but  little 
ice,  being  chieHy  engaged  In  procuring  an  amount  luf. 
Hcient  for  ita  domestic  supply.  New  York  city  and 
vicinity  is,  for  the  most  part,  supplied  with  ice  by  four 
or  live  Joint-stock  companies.  The  amount  of  ice 
placed  in  storage  for  the  winter  of  IHM  7,  by  these 
various  com|ianieB,  is  estimatetl  as  follows : 

KnloVoroockiT  Ice  Co go,)  fy^^ 

Nt'W  York  and  llruokljrn  Oo. 4i),'(N)u 

I'eople's  Cxi ttlfMlin 

ln(lu|H>ndent  Co XO,oou 

I'asaale  t'o , . . , j,,)oo 

Total m,000 

The  Knickerlmcker  Company,  which  engrossea  a 
large  pn<|x>rtion  of  the  business,  is  a  consolliUtion  of 
three  separate  concerns  into  one  company,  with  a  caii!- 
tal  of  (1.100,000.  Its  supply  of  Ice  is  derived  from 
Kockland  and  Highland  lakes.  The  New  York  and 
Brooklyn  Company  obtains  its  supply  fnim  the  lludscjn 
Kiver  at  Athens ;  the  Independent  from  the  same 
place  ;  the  People's  from  the  same  river  at  (.'atskili- 
and  the  I'assaic  from  the  reservoir  at  Jersey  (ritv. 

Erport  Tnide. — The  export  of  ice  during  the  vear 
IHOti,  from  llosto  I,  bus  been  as  follows : 

Tom. 


Kast  Indies UIWO 

Peru I.I9t 

Callao (1,744 

Mi'lhoiirne,  Australia.  ^9rt 

.Hv.lnoy,  N.  8.  W M" 

X'alparulsu 614 

fjuysiinll 1,I«S 

« vvlon 4flT 

Itlu  .lani-Iro t.TIKI 

Havana.   B.W'l 

Ih'Oiiirsrs. 1,10(1 

Mont<vlileo SM 

KlnK8h)n,  <Ia l.t^M 

Aspliiwall ...    MI 

Carilinas 4tt 

St    Thomas ITU 

llucnos  Ajrree MO 

Hrasll 48 

Ilarbailoes, STT 

Mt.  .lairo 446 

Msuntas MR 

NewOranada 890 

Uitulra. «1« 

r.irto  Cabdlo «• 


PortSpaln '^•^ 

Pernambuco iij 

Martinique jn 

Honth  Ainvrics. 

t;uba 

Habla. 

Porto  Rico 

Mansanllla 

Nassau.  N.  P... 

Itemodios 

Bermuda 

Klo  llache 


TO 
Itl4 
876 
191 

ai 

ISO 
10 
40 

Southern  ports MMtt 

Total,  1S.VI 12C  '.14 

"      1H.W l)s,ii8o 

"      IHW 11MI8 


18&8. 

1802.. 
18,M.. 
1^50.. 
IMS.. 

1848. . 
1*47. 


»«.7W 

»f.,W 


The   total   capital   invested   in  the  ice  liiminess  ij 
Ji7'M),0iH),   and   the    total  quantity   gathered   ;1!I7,000 
tons,  HlK)ut  one  thlnl  only  of  which  is  ex|K)rted. 
Kxi-oR-r*   or   Icb    rsoM    tiik    I'nitkd    HTATrs,    for  iaci 
ViAX  KKoiMu  .lusE  ;tOTii,  1^^8,  isM,  ash  issi 


OnaHisSb 


l«U. 

Vain. 

42,(>A9 

7,706 

4,fi0« 

ftlU 


Danish  West  Indies. 
Dutch  Kust  Inillcs.    . 

KiiKlan<l 

tilbrallar 

UrUI»h  I'Ust  Indies tifW> 

HrKlHli  (luUna <» 

Hrltlsh  West  Indies....'  %i.(>A' 

Australia     l.l»l| 

Kroncb  W«st  Indies....  .S,4I« 

!<paln  un  the  Medllcr ...  BOO 

\fsnllls ».!«» 

Cuba *>.4«« 


Hpanlsb  West  Indies. 

I'ortUKsl 

Mexico   

Central  Kepublle. 
New  Granada. ... 

Vcni'IUels 

Ilrazll . 


I,06& 

4,«lll>l 

R.(W:t! 

Peru !     14.1««' 

t.**i 
'.SSI 

2,»« 


.1 


Vuluf. 

*4,(l<.W 

(M 

1«.*W 

^.■t.i» 

1,  .75 

H69 

1,.VI0 

ift.27H 

Oil! 

ItUO, 
S.4S0J 

<76Hi 

1H4 

11.071' 

l«.tj'<«l 

4,M« 


Ttm.. 

i.Sis 

!!,1!)0 
781 

'»,<I>14 
W7 

8,«.S0 
4110 
4a-l 
271 
W7 

7,6«> 


8« 
DO  I 

ISO  1 

H^ing  ! 

5.881  '. 

i,.>7  : 


Vain 

M.UOO 

(><I,8J7 
«.«*! 

14.471 

1,C0« 

1.070 

IKHI 

8.200 

21,161 

'  m 

770 

xaoj 

4701 

»,272l 
17.44»i 
«.M7i 


«7fi' 


t:hili. 

China. 

Africa 

('ana<U  

lirlllsh  Amar.  eoloalea. | 

, France 

Porto  Itlco 

Tape  de  Vord  Islands. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Kcuailor _ 

Total ■♦17a.llM»202.tls    41.117   »1!SU93 

Krom  this  statement  it  would  ap|M-ur  that  the  Brit- 
ish l-juit  Indies  abstirb  the  largest  quantity  of  ire  fmni 
this  region.   Cuba  next,  and  I'eru  the  third  in  iiii|Kjrt- 
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«ne«.  At  preMnt  the  aKKrefpita  ii  vary  trifling,  but 
an  fiiit  aa  the  artiria  bacnmei  known  In  Miutham  clU 
mnt«*,  it  will  lie  mora  appreciatad,  and  will  become  a 
prrmanent  artirle  nf  export  from  Honton,  where  the 
•liipmenti  are  prinripally  made.  Kor  Ice-houaen,  aee 
Cakky'b  Miu.,  xil.,  175.  Ice  Trade,  etc.,  nee  Hunt'k 
Mni/.,  v.,  HW,  xl.,  877;  Jimr.  of  Hei.,  Hi.,  179,  ix., 
V.Vi,  xlvl.,  170,  xlvlii.,H78;  Banien'  ifaff.,  Ml,  ¥)6; 
Am.  Ketec,  III.,  807,  612  {\MVn  AoAaaiii),  iv.  I. 

loabsrgs.  The  accumulation  upun  elevated  altua- 
tion«  of  frozen  »now,  prinlucea  thoiie  moving  maanen 
of  irn  rulli'd  glarirr:  In  the  Alpi,  and  In  Norway, 
thrae  glaclera  coming  down  to  a  mild  region  melt 
awiiy  ;  liut  In  the  arctic  regi<mn,  they  often  flow  into 
tlic  «eii  and  produce  Icolierga.  While  floating  about, 
thcao  niaaaea  may  increaae  indellnitely  In  Bize,  from 
receiving  frcith  accvaxlonH  of  anow,  or  by  the  freezing 
of  the  water  continually  itplaahed  against  them,  oa  wall 
a.i  by  the  audden  freezing  of  the  water  which  falU  aa 
rain.  They  are  of  all  aiaea,  from  mere  fragmenta  to 
upward  of  half  a  mile  in  diame^  r,  and  of  all  weights, 
from  tt  few  pounds  to  100,000  tons.  They  rise  some- 
times IftO  feet  above  the  water,  and  this  is  but  an  eighth 
of  the  whole  mass.  They  float  almut  In  hundreds,  and 
are  often  driven  l>y  winds  far  into  the  oceun,  and  Im- 
oomc  exceedingly  ilangerons  to  navigation.  Icebergs 
from  each  ^le  have  approached  nearer  the  eqiiater 
than  40°  north  and  south  latitu<le ;  they  have  been 
met  with  In  the  neighborhood  of  the  Cape  of  (iood 
Mope.  Many  of  these  icebergs  originating  on  land, 
present  the  same  phenomena  as  glaciers.  Hence, 
upon  near  Inspection,  they  are  found  to  Iw  loaded  with 
the  debris  which,  as  glaciers,  tliey  scraped  off  the 
mountain  sides,  past  which  they  flowed  to  the  sea. 
This  debris  contains  masses  of  greenstone,  clay-slute, 
pioiss,  granite,  etc.  In  the  polar  circle,  where  the 
floating  masses  reach  to  many  humlreds  of  miles  In 
length,  they  are  called  ire  itlandn.  When  two  of 
these  approach  each  other,  any  vessel  which  happens 
to  be  lietweon  them  Is  almost  certain  to  be  crushed  to 
pieces.  The  larger  of  the  two,  by  its  greater  momen- 
tum, urges  itself  beneath  the  smaller,  which  is  thus 
tilted  up  on  the  shoulders  of  the  larger,  whose  mass  It 
goes  to  increase.  Tim  ierbUnk  is  an  appearance  pro- 
duced on  the  horizon  by  these  ico  Islands  when  sta- 
tiniuirA-,  and  which  indicates  the  existence  of  an  ice- 
island  before  it  is  itself  viKilde. 

Ice-boats,  boats  so  coiirttructod  as  to  sail  upon  ice, 
ami  wliiih  iiro  very  roiiiiiuiii  in  Holland.  They  go 
with  incredilile  swiftness,  sonictiraos  so  quiclily  us  to 
affect  the  breath,  and  arc  found  verj'  useful  In  convey- 
ing g(K>ds  and  passengers  across  lakes  and  great  rivers, 
Honta  of  different  sizes  are  placed  In  a  traverse  form 
upon  a  2^  or  ,S  inch  deal  board.  At  the  extremity  of 
eacli  end  are  fixed  irons,  which  turn  up  in  the  fonn  of 
skates.  Upon  this  plank  the  lK>at  rests,  and  the  two 
ends  serve  as  outriggers  to  prevent  oversetting, 
whence  ropes  are  fastened  that  lead  to  the  head  of  the 
mast  in  the  nature  of  shrouds,  and  others  passed 
throii(;h  a  lilock  across  the  t>owsprit.  The  rudder  is 
nmde  somewhat  like  a  Imtchet  with  the  head  placed 
downward,  wlii'  li  Iwing  presscil  down,  cut«  the  Ice, 
and  serves  all  tlio  purposes  of  a  rudder  in  thr  "er,  by 
enaliling  the  helmsman  to  steer. 

loe  Islands,  a  name  given  by  sailors  to  n  rreat 
quantity  of  ice  collected  into  one  huge  solid  mas«.  «nd 
floating  aliout  the  seas  near  or  within  the  polar  ■ '■■- 
des,  The  motion  of  the  lesser  pieces  is  as  rapid  i-< 
the  currents ;  the  greater,  which  are  sometimes  2U(> 
leagues  hmg,  and  (iO  or  80  broad,  move  slowly  and 
majestically  ;  often  fix  b}-  the  tide,  immovalde  by 
tlio  power  of  the  o<-ean,  and  then  pro<luce  near  the 
horizon  that  bright  white  ap|)earauce  called  the  ict- 
hli'nl:  The  upproximatiim  of  two  great  flelds  produces 
a  most  singular  phenomenon ;  it  forces  the  lesser  (if 
the  term  i-an  lie  applied  to  pieces  of  several  acres 
•quare),  out  of  the  water,  and  addf  it  to  the  surface : 


a  aacond  and  often  •  third  succeeds,  so  that  the  whole 
forma  an  aggregate  of  a  tremendous  weight.  Theae 
float  In  the  sea  like  so  many  rugged  mountaini,  and 
are  aomatimes  600  or  600  yards  thick  {  but  the  fur 
greater  part  is  concealed  beneath  the  water.  Theae 
are  continually  increaaed  in  height  by  the  freezing  of 
the  spray  of  the  aea,  or  the  melting  of  the  anow  which 
fulls  on  thorn.  Those  which  remain  in  this  frozen  clt 
mate  receive  continual  additions ;  others  ore  gradu- 
ally wafted  by  the  northern  winds  into  aouthem  lati- 
tudes, and  melt  by  degrees  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  till 
they  waste  away,  or  disappear  in  the  boundless  ele- 
ment. 

Iceland,  one  of  the  largest  Islands  In  Europe  (be- 
ing little  Inferior,  In  point  of  superficial  extent,  to  Ir^ 
land),  is  situated  in  the  north  part  of  the  Atlantio 
Ocean,  between  N.  lat.  63°  23'  80",  and  66°  82' ; 
and  W.  long.  l;i°  32'  14",  and  24°  34'  14"  j  the  north 
point  being  thua  very  near  to  tlie  arctic  circle,  but  not 
passing  beyond  it,  an  all  maps  but  a  recent  authori- 
tative one  have  represented  it.  Its  extreme  length 
from  east  to  west  is  altout  2H0  miles,  and  its  breadth 
from  north  to  south  varies  from  180  to  200  miles. 

The  ])recise  |ieriod  at  which  tills  Island  was  discov- 
ered and  flrst  colonized  is  unknown ;  but  from  the 
I,>andnamabok,  an  ancient  Icelandic  chronicle,  and  a 
work  generally  relied  U|)on  as  authentic,  we  learn  that 
the  Norwegians  were  the  first  settlers  U|>on  its  coasts. 
Naddodr,  a  famous  pirate  of  that  adventurous  nation, 
was,  on  bis  return  to  the  Faroe  Islands  from  a  predsr 
tory  excursion,  about  the  year  860,  driven  by  a  tem- 
pest upon  the  coast  of  Iceland.  He  ascended  to  the 
summit  of  a  mountain,  bet  observing  around  him  neither 
the  vestige  of  a  human  residence,  nor  aught  else  than 
vast  and  tracklejs  fields  of  snow,  he  immediately  aban- 
doned it.  I'robably  aware  of  tills  discovery,  Uardar 
Svarfarson,  a  Swede,  followed  the  same  track  a  few 
years  afterward,  and  succeeding  in  circumnavigating 
the  country,  discovered  it  to  be  an  island.  He  there 
spent  the  winter;  but  flnding  little  inducement  to 
make  it  a  |)ermanent  residence,  he,  in  the  following 
spring,  returned  to  Norway.  The  third  adventurer  on 
this  coast  was  one  Floki,  another  celebrated  Norwegian 
pirate,  who,  during  the  two  seasons,  explored  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  southern  and  western  coasts.  His 
attempt  at  forming  a  peinianent  settlement  proved, 
however,  like  that  of  his  predecessors,  a  failure  ;  his 
cattle  died,  his  expected  crops  were  ruined,  and,  after 
experiencing  innumerable  distresses  and  hardships  from 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  he  determined  to  repair 
to  a  wanner  region,  and  gave  to  the  island  at  his  de- 
parture the  name  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been 
known.  That  this  name,  and  the  report  which  he 
spread  on  his  return  of  the  inhospitable  nature  of  the 
island,  were  principally  the  cft'ect  of  prejudice  and  dis- 
apiKiintment,  is  evident  from  the  contradictory  account 
given  of  it  by  his  companions,  one  of  whom  thought 
he  could  only  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  its  richness 
and  fertility  by  declaring  that  butter  dropped  ftom 
every  plant. 

The  ancient  Icelanders  possessed,  as  is  still  the  case 
with  their  posterity,  few  of  the  luxuries  or  reflnements 
of  life  ;  and  were  occasitmolly  exposed  to  severe  priva- 
tions, from  the  nature  of  their  soil,  and  the  climate 
under  which  they  lived.  There  is  reason,  however,  to 
l>elieve,  though  the  fact  can  not  with  perfect  accuracy 
lio  ascertained,  that  the  climate  of  Iceland  was  once 
less  austere  than  it  now  is ;  and  that  not  only  trees 
and  shrubs,  l)ut  even  com,  were  grown  upon  the  isl- 
and. Of  tlin  ancient  existence  of  the  former,  the 
trunks  occasionally  discovered  in  the  bogs  ufTurd  pretty 
satisfactory  evidence.  Grain  of  any  description  is  not 
now  a  native  of  this  island ;  and  a  few  birches,  not 
rising  much  more  than  a  yard  in  height,  aflTord  the 
only  approach  toward  timber.  Like  the  present  in- 
habitants, the  ancient  Icelanders  were  much  dispersed 
over   the    country,  their  habitations   being   seldom 
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l{rou|)e(l  together,  but  plnoed  wherever  the  Hitiintion  |  en  clothing  worn  next  the  skin  tends  to  ongonjor 
anil  nature  of  the  soil  upponriMl  vuitalile.  'I'heir  ooi'U-  The  truffle  thua  ovvusioned  tjikcs  place  in  the  curly  imrt 
IKttion.4  anil  moiles  of  life  ap|H<ar  almi  to  hiiro  iKirnn  of  Hunnncr,  and  while  it  Innta  iroates  a  kind  of  fair 
much  similitude.  The  priHtui'o  of  the  farm,  and  the  with  no  little  hustle  and  Iiusincs8  iu  the  capital.  \li 
capture  of  lish,  afforded  them,  as  the.v  do  the  present  '  the  articles  lirouftht  from  the  interior  for  sale  ;  t  tin. 
inhahit.mts,  the  princiiuil  means  of  sulisistence;  and    !'Ba-iM)rts,  and  all  those  taken   back   for  winter  iu;i- 

sumption,  are  trans|H>rted  on   pack-horses.     TlnM-e  is 


their  tra:Hc  with  foreign  countries  maile  a  valualile  ad- 
dition to  their  domestic  ei-mforts. 

i'o,  iatiiiit. — The  [nipulstion  of  Iceland  has  under- 
gone I  isidoralde  vicissituiies  through  the  operation  of 
e)>i  lem'ics.  At  .■>0,444  iu  17t);i,  it  had  sunk,  in  ITlH*.  to 
40,'jr«I,  nor  did  it  rise  much  uIkivp  this  point  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  ceufury.  In  ]M."i()  it  was 
.W.l.");.  This  is  small  for  an  islaml  whose  surface  is  to 
that  of  Ireland  aa  four  to  five;  but  that  surface,  both 
from  its  own  n.iture,  and  thej-hara.t.  r  of  the  climate, 
is  |>erliaps  us  unfavniuble  as  any  which  exists  lietween 
the  limits  of  the  two  antic  circles.  Deducting  the 
areas  nt  the  numerous  fiords  *ith  which  it  is  inter- 
sected, the  sqiian-  contents  of  the  land  n.ay  be  calcii- 
latwl  lit  a7,:iMft  statute  miles  :  but  as  the  centre  of  the 
iiiliuid  consists  entirely  of  snowy  and  uiiinhal>ited 
mountains,  the  |H>opled  (sirtion  can  not  be  considered 
more  than  J.'i.Om)  square  miles  ;  ami  the  jxipulation 
therefore  will  m)t  much  exceed  two  persons  to  each 
8(|nan>  mile.  At  present  the  |<<ipulatiun  must  be  in- 
creasing with  great  rapidity,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  pni|K>rtio;i  of  births  to  dvaths.  the  ros|>ective  num- 
Iwrs  in  IM.VJ  being  il :t.')  (of  «hi.'h  .t.'l.'l  were  illegitimate) 
and  llllT.  The  whole  population  is  employed  either 
in  firming,  which  iKvupies  about  three  fourths  of  the 
men,  or  in  fisliing.      ( Itlier  employments  do  not  exist, 

nor  is  there  aoy  other  class  of  |>eiiple  or  towi'smen,  I  ''<-'  "I'.v  out  to  sea,  ami  the  fish  when  caught  arc  lluis 
save  the  small  .lumber of  menhants  in  Iteikiavik  and  towed  to  shore.  Of  the  skin,  shoes  are  made;  a  am- 
the  other  trading  establishments.  I'.very  branch  of  siderable  ipianlity  of  oil  is  cxtr.icteil,  and  some  p.irts 
industry  is  therefore  diaueslic,  and  conlined  .hietlv  to  |  of  the  flesh  are  occasionally  smoked  anil  used  bv  tlic 


not,  in  fact,  in  nil  Iceland  such  a  machinu  as  «  wh 
carriage ;  before  any  such  can  lie  used,  there  must  be 
roads,  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  none  e.\i,t. 
The  lines  of  transit  along  the  country  are  mere  tracks 
cut  deep  by  use  where  the  ground  is  soft,  ami  eucunu 
bereil  liy  lilocks  where  it  is  hard.  Vet  full  us  these 
(Miths  are  of  difficulties,  it  is  surprising  at  what  a  |i;,iu 
the  small,  hardy,  sure-footed  horses  of  the  coinUrv 
will  proceed.  For  foot  traveling  they  are  in  giinriil 
impracticable. 

The  revenue  of  the  island,  arising  from  crown  proi). 
erty,  commercial  cluirgcs,  a  suuill  tmx  on  tr,insf|.ri.Ti,  e 
of  property,  etc  .  aniounti'd  in  the  year  ending  ;ilst 
March.  1«.V1,  to  a!),!!-!!)  ri.x-iloUars  (Clllil),  while  tlie 
expenditure  f"or  olVicers'  salaries,  educating  the  clergv 
and  other  items,  was  .")(!,71;1  rix-iloUars,  or  nuire  tlian 
double  the  income,  the  excess  being  supplied  by 
central  government.  The  incouie,  however, 
to  Ih'  increasing  in  pn)|>ortiun, 

The  s.ant)-  produce  of  the  land  is,  however,  to  a 
great  degree  comiiensated  for  by  the  abundance  of  line 
lish  which  occurs  on  the  coast.  In  several  pails  nf 
the  island,  iiarticulurly  on  the  north  and  north-west 
the  shark  lish  ry  is  a  regular  occupation.  .Strnnt 
hooks  f.istenei'.  to  chains  are  baited  and  anchored  >i  lit. 
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articles  of  clnihing,  sui  h  as  coarse  cloth,  gloves,  mit- 
tens, and  stockings.  The  peasantry  are  generally  in- 
genious, ind  nianufactnre  .-ui  li  simple  pieces  of  f'lirni- 
turo  as  lliiir  coiugo  reipiirc  ;  wane  also  aspire  to 
make  trinkets  of  silver,  ami  articles  frnn  the  w.ilrus' 
tusks.  The  trade  of  IceUnd  lias  never,  till  the  pres- 
ent time,  been  managi'd  in  w  h:it  nioib-rn  science  points 
out  as  the  most  advant.igeous  way.  I'lie  liani.'.h  gov- 
enimvnt  long  had  a  moiiii|Kily  of  the  business  nf  this 
remote  dependency.  I'or  man;,  years,  while  this  was 
alsdished,  Daniso  me.ihanls  lia.l  a  preference  to  trad- 
ing, \i\  virtue  of  higher  duties  exacted  from  those  of 
other  countries.  It  was  not  until  l."*.")!!  that  tlie  for- 
eign merchant  was  encouraged  to  come  to  Iceland  liv 
a  perfi  i-t  ei|ualily  of  tcnns.  Ihe  .inly  place  iu  the 
island  eutille.l  to  I*  considered  as  a  port  is  lieikiaviK  : 
onlv  a  few  tradin,;  stjitions  exist  cU.  where.  There  is 
un  annual  export  of  from  1,(MMI,(M«1  m  l.'.HMt.fKXt  jhiunds 
of  raw  woo?,  Iiesides  al«iul  2lKI,tMH)  pn..s  of  knitted 
stiM-kings,  nnd  ;ki<»,(H(ii  mittens,  or  gloves  without  lin- 
gi'n.  The  Iirlau.l  sliei-p  have  remarkably  fine  lleeces 
of  W(wd.  which  the  fanners,  in  the  spring  of  tbe  yeir, 
take  off  wliole;  their  wei^;ht  lieiiig  iKually  fn'iii  four 
to  livi-  |Hiuiid«.  The  otliir  principal  branch  of  iiidns. 
try  in  Iceland  is  fishing,  m  hich  nin.~t  lie  considered  as 
in  a  thriving  state.  the  fisliing-banks  aniuiid  the 
island  abound  in  cisl  and  other  species,  and  the  iiiimlH>r 
of  Isiats  engageil  in  the  liusincs<i  in  IH.VI  amounted  to 
HAOti,  lieing  an  advance  of  nearly  M  jwr  cent,  in  L'O 
yeara.  Fish-oil,  whale-blublier,  t>kins,  eid'-r-down, 
feathers,  and  the  l.irhm  /jifiuiilicin,  for  niediiinal  pur-  I 


natives  for  foiMl  The  cod  is  very  plentiful ;  tlie  hul- 
dork  grow s  to  a  large  si.6e ;  ling,  skate,  lliiunileis,  and 
hiilibut,  are  likewise  \cry  loiiiinon  ;  the  licrriii  ',  tun 
freiiucnts  flu  liords  in  vast  shoals,  Ijut  this  braii.l;  nf 
the  fishery  has  hitherto  been  little  attemled  to.  Tlie 
salmon  in  the  rivers  are  said  to  be  very  lii.o.  aii.l  lu, 
country  in  the  woild  piiKliicc  them  In  greatir  ipi.iiilitv. 
.Seals  are  particiilar1\  nuiiiei'iiis  on  the  shuns  if  ifu. 
Itrcide-liord  and  the  western  coast.  See  hd,  Un-.,  iij. 
.'i;tl  (SviiNKV  .Smith),  xix.,  llli;  (^«iic. /I'f.,  liv.,  l,s,5, 
xix.,  J'M,  vii.,  t.t  (li.  SiiiTiiKV^;  H'iglni.  ll.r.,  lii., 
•JCl;  .Y./iM  Am.  II. r.,  xxxv.,  7.1  (,().  \V.  H.  I'kaihihv)! 
I'lir,  Qiitir.,  ix.,  II. 

Illilioia,  one  of  the  rniteil  .States,  is  boiiiidiil 
north  by  U  isionsin,  east  by  Lake  Miihigaii  aiul  Iu. 
diana,  from  which  it  is  separafedfora  tliinluf  its  lin.;tli 
liy  the  Wabash  Ifiver,  south  by  the  Dliin,  wliiili  sip. 
arales  it  from  Kentni  ky,  and  west  by  the  .Mis,issi|ij)i. 
It  lies  i.;.tv,,,,.n  X.  lat.  .'17"  and  IJ  '  ;Mi',  and  hitiviin 
\V,  long.  N7''  r.l'  and  '.U  "  2H'.  (ireutest  leii^il,  froui 
north  to  south  :17'<  miles;  greatest  breadlli,  .'IJ  miles; 
averagi.  breadth,  HD  miles.  Its  ,irea  is  istini.iti  il  ut 
."i.'i,lll!»  sipiare  miles,  being  only  abmil  ,11)00  s.piaio 
miles  less  than  that  of  ICngland  and  Wales.  .Viionl- 
ing  t  1  the  census  of  l.s.si,  little  iiiore  than  ii  si-  tli  |part 
of  the  .State  was  under  cultivation. 

Illinois  is  one  of  the  most  level  States  in  flu  riiioii. 
Willi  llie  exception  of  u  range  if  low  hills  in  thi> 
south,  and  a  gisid  de.il  of  broken  land  in  Ihe  north- 
west, as  well  as  a  few  elcv.itions  near  the  Illinois,  and 
some  lofty  bliilTs  along  the  .Mis.sissippi,  the  Slat"  tuiiv 
be  regarilcd  as  an  extensive  table-land,  gently  in.liii. 


imscn,  may  alM.i  l>u  included  among  their  list  of  ex 
IsirlK.  These  Ihe  natives  dis|Hise  of  to  the  Danish  ,  ing  toward  the  sonlh-west.  .\t  the  mouth  of  tli..  Oliln 
menhants  in  i-xrhange  for  colTee,  sugar,  tol.;u!co,  ;  the  snil  is  i.nly  alsinl  ,t|i)  fmi  above  tidc-wafir  iu  tlie 
unuir,  a  sniuli  i|U  inlity  of  brandy,  rye  and  rye-bread,  I  liulf  of  Mexico,  anil  the  highest  elevaiion  In  lli..  wliuli' 
bisriiit,  V  hi'alen  Hour,  aalt,  soap,  and  »uch  other  small  ;  .Slate  docs  not  exceed  ><l'0  feet  alsiVii  that  st.iiil.iril. 
artii  les  as  are  in  con.si:int  use  for  donirstir  pur|Mises.  ,  Its  surf.ue  is  occupied  altnost  entirely  liy  prairies, 
'I  hose  who  can  albinl  if,  pun  liasit  a  supply  of  linens  |  which  are  popiihirly  distinguished  by  the  naiiies, 
au'l  cottons,  which  of  late  years  have  become  of  more  '  "  Wet"  and  "  dry,"  "  alluvial"  and  "  rolling."  Ihe 
cnnnion  use.  ami  wbi.  h  must  fi'tid  greatly  lo  eleanli-  ,  wet  prairii.s  are  peaty,  indl.nting  that  tlnv  have  mii'P 
ness,  and  the  pn!>pntion  of  tliosi.  .liseases  whiih  winiI-  i  been  morasses.     Those  of  an  alluvial  nature  are  dry, 
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with  n  rich  l)lnek  loam,  nnd  excpcdiiigly  fertile.  They 
flro  ooverod  with  n  conrse  kind  nf  grass,  which  grows 
to  ;m  enormous  size.  TIic  soil  of  tlie  high  nnd  "  roll- 
ing"  iirairips  is,  in  gcni-riil,  only  of  seconil-rnto  qnslity, 
1)11(1  nboiinds  in  springs.  (triipe-vin«s  iiro  almndnnt. 
TliH  prairifs  furnish  nn  inc\haustil>lo  sunimBr  ningo 
for  I'attlo.  From  tlio  cxcooiling  flatness  of  some  of  the 
plains,  the  rains  that  fall  are  allowed  to  stagnate,  and 
thus  render  the  situation  unhealthy.  The  (Jrand 
rriiirio,  whii'li  is  tlie  largest  tract  of  this  description, 
is  prol)Btdy  the  highest  table-land  between  tlie  Missis- 
sippi and  the  \Valiash.  It  extends  from  the  county  of 
.Inclison,  in  a  nortli-east  direction,  to  the  Iroijuois 
county,  and  vnries  in  breadtli  from  1  to  upw:iril  of  12 
mill's.  Altlu)ngh  passing  under  one  name,  if  docs  not 
CI  ii'ist  of  one  single  tract  of  land,  but  is  lirokcn  up 
into  several  reuclu-s  of  prairie  ground,  witli  strips  of 
wood  running  between  them.  It  '.s  rich  and  fertile, 
anil  several  settlements  have  lK>en  located  on  its 
liorder,  wliich  is  everywhere  skirted  witli  wood.  The 
pniirifs,  genera'V,  are  not  plentifully  supplied  with 
timber,  most  of  tlu-ni  lieing  only  interspersed  with 
gniiips  of  trees,  or  skirted  witli  strips  of  forest. 
Much  of  the  young  wood  is  destroyed  liy  the  annual 
winter  burning  of  the  coarse  grass,  which  covers  at 
leiist  two  thirds  of  the  prairie  laml.  In  spring  tlie 
priiiies  again  lieeomo  profusely  decked  witli  tin? 
greatest  variety  of  iH-autiful  and  delicate  (lowers  of 
every  hue. 

Illinois  is  distant  from  tho  sea,  but  is  well  provided 
with  rivers.  Nearly  three  fourthk  <if  its  boundary  is 
fiirnied  by  navigable  rivers;  nml  on  the  north-east 
it  h.is  l.uko  Slichigan  for  iipwin  I  nf  (10  miles,  'llie 
Mississippi,  whiidi  forms  it-<  entire  western,  and  the 
(lliiii,  which  forms  the  southern  boundary,  give  com- 
mercial act  ess  to  those  valleys  which  beartlicir  names. 
The  Wabash,  a  noble  stream  which  iKiiinds  the  .State 
on  the  east  for  more  than  H'O  miles,  is  navigable  for 
mine  than  that  ('istance.  I'or  iii'ernal  conimunication, 
the  llliniiis,  wiiicli  belongs  entirely  to  this  State,  is 
n.ivipible  at  all  seasons  for  steamboats  fur  "JlIO  iiiih's, 
to  I..I  .Salle,  where  navigation  is  stopped  occasi(miilly 
liy  the  little  rapids,  and  where  a  canal  branches  oil", 
ciinncctiii^  the  river  with  Lake  Michigan.  Tlie  prin- 
iip;il  tributaries  of  the  Illinois,  which  is  itself  formed 
by  the  jimitiou  of  the  Kank  ilice  ami  the  Des  I'laiiu's, 
:in'  the  I'ox  Kivet,  which  rises  in  Huron  Territory, 
ami  has  a  course  of  200  miles  before  it  joins  tlie  llli- 
niiis ;  the  Vermillion  Hiver,  which  falls  into  it  from 
the  south-east;  the  Sangamon  from  the  east,  the 
Miiiklnaw  from  the  north-i'ast,  and  the  .Spoon  Kiver 
from  the  north-west.  These  arc  almost  all  iiavi  ;.ible 
for  considerable  distances.  The  Sangamon  is  naviga- 
ble for  1 1(»  miles.  The  Little  Wabash  and  tin'  I'.m- 
Inirrass,  which  flow  into  the  Wabash,  are  likewise 
niivigable  for  upward  of  ITiO  miles.  I'lie  Itock  Kiver, 
wlilili  rises  in  Wisconsin,  and  falU  into  the  ^lissis- 
slppi,  after  a  conrse  of  about  'MM  miles,  is  navig.ible 
for  some  distance,  hut  its  upjier  course  is  impeded  \>y 
rapiils. 

The  climate  of  Illinois,  extending  as  it  does  over  n 
spuce  of  ,').1  degrees  of  latitude,  must  necessarily  be 
varied.  The  natural  ilitfi  rence  of  teiitpi'rature  between 
the  iiortliern  and  the  so'ithein  parts  i'*,  however,  in- 
creased, by  the  nu. in  reus  and  large  rivers  which  bound 
and  inti  rsect  tin'  country,  and  by  its  stito  of  lultiva- 
tion.  Kverywhcie  tiie  winters  are  severe,  the  sum- 
mers hot  and  long,  and  the  temperature  subject  to 
freipient  and  suddeu  changes.  In  the  southern  parts 
of  the  Slate  the  summer  heat  is  very  oppressive  and 
enervating;  and  is  only  occasionally  ivlieved  by  fresh 
breezes  from  thi'  |  fairies.  In  winter  the  snow  falls  to 
a  consiiler.iblo  depth,  and  lies  oecasionally  for  three 
months ;  and  muny  of  the  rivers  remain  frozen  for 
the  same  length  of  time.  In  some  parts  of  tho  State 
only  a  few  inches  of  snow  falls,  and  it  nuicklv  ilis- 
apl)ears. 


Illinois  possesses  a  vast  extent  of  arable  land.  Tlie 
soil,  although  varied,  is  generally  highly  productive, 
and  for  agriculture,  it  liaa  licen  considered  as  unsur- 
passed by  any  State  in  the  American  conffedoracy.  The 
Boil  in  "tho  bottoms,"  or  along  tho  river  valleys,  such 
as  those  of  the  Hock  Kiver,  the  Sangamon,  and  Kas- 
kaskia,  consists  chiefly  of  rich  alluvial  deposits,  and  is 
so  productive  as  frequently  to  yield  10  bushels  of  wheat 
or  100  bushels  of  Indian  corn  to  tho  acre.  Nearly  all  the 
tracts  adjacent  to  the  rivers  are  of  this  character. 
"  The  American  Uottom,"  as  it  is  called,  is  the  richest 
river  alluvium,  and  has  been  cropped  without  dete- 
rioration for  a  century.  It  extends  along  tho  Slissis- 
sippi  for  00  miles  ;  but  in  consequence  of  its  liability 
to  inundation,  much  of  it  is  unciiltivated.  Tho  prairies, 
although  less  productive,  are  still  very  fertile,  and  on 
acco  int  of  their  greater  salubrity  are  preferred  for 
farp.s,  wherever  wood  is  to  be  obtained.  In  18.50, 
th.  re  were  7li,'J0H  farms  in  Illinois,  containing  f),089,- 
.)!,')  acres  of  improved  ground. 

Important  and  valuable  minerals  abound  in  this 
State.  Ilituminous  coal  occurs  in  almost  every  county ; 
and  in  .some  instances  may  be  obtained  without  exca- 
vation. Vast  beds  aro  found  on  the  bluflTs  adjacent  to 
tho  "  American  llottom ;"  and  it  has  been  reported 
til '!  anthracite  coal  lias  been  found  in  the  county  of 
.lackson.  Hut  the  great  coal  regicvn  is  an  extensive 
tract  wliich  extends  quite  across  tho  State  from  Mis- 
souri  to  Indiana,  and  from  Iowa  to  Kentucky.  Iron 
has  been  finind  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State,  and 
is  .said  to  be  plentiful  in  the  northern.  The  great  lead 
region  is  shared  between  Illinois,  Iowa,  end  Wi.scon- 
siu.  (ialena  in  the  north-west  is  nearly  supported  by 
this  minoral.  Silver  has  also  been  found  in  tlie  west 
part  of  the  State,  and  copper  is  obtained  In  .several 
places.  The  other  minerals  found  hero  are,  Jiinc,  gyi)- 
suni,  quart/.,  crystjils,  etc. 

MnniiJ'iiiiiirr.i,  itr. —  I'liere  were  in  the  State  in  IS.'iO, 
Hi  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  ij"  1,54,, WO, 
employing  I'il  males  and  ,')l  females,  manufacturing 
.lOClMiri  yards  of  cloth,  and  1:17,000  pounds  of  yarn 
valued  at  i*'JO(l,,'i7'2  ;  '_'  establishments  making  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  of  (lo.ooo,  emploviug  l.'iO  persons,  pro- 
ducing 2,700  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  ^70,'ioO; 
2!l  est.ildishments  with  a  capital  of  |<2(iO,ll»0,  employ- 
ing ;!II2  persons,  and  making  l.ltiO  tons  of  castings, 
etc.,  valued  at  $lll,1s,"i;  '.'Hil  llimring  and  grist  mills, 
|H7  saw  mills;  iM  printing  oiHccs,  10  daily,  t  tri- 
weekly. '.It  weclily,  2  semi-monthly,  7  monthly,  and 
I  quarterly  publications.  Total  value  of  manufac- 
tured articles,  !j,^,'20(t,000.  There  were  in  January, 
IX."ili,  2,21:')  miles  of  railroad  in  operation,  and  l,tl4& 
miles  in  course  of  construction. 

The  internal  trade  of  this  State  is  becoming  con- 
siderable, and  increasing  in  proportion  to  tlie  means 
of  internal  (onimiiiiication.  Its  direct  Treign  com- 
merce is  small,  and  is  ihietly  with  (ircat  Hritain, 
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Illinois  consist  of  tOO  counties,  which  contain  a 
number  of  thriving  towns,  many  of  which  aro  increas- 
ing very  fast  in  population.  (  liicago  is  inucli  tlie 
largest,  anil  has  connected  with  it  the  greater  part  of 
the  tiallic  of  the  State.  5'opiilalioii  in  \XM\  2!t,!t('v;t. 
In  IXM  it  is  said  to  have  iiicrea.scd  to  upward  of 
(iO,Oi>0.  In  IK.'it!  tho  iiopnliitioii  wis  estimated  ul 
100,000,     Tho  cajiital  of  llio  .State  is  Springlield. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  decennial  increaae  of 
the  population  in  the  State  since  1810 : 


V..n. 

1810 

Whii... 
11,(W1 

818 

SUv... 
168 

Total. 
12,282 

1820 

BS.TSS 

506 

m 

KS,811 

1880 

1M,06I 

1,687 

74T 

157,446 

I8IU 

4T'i,2M 

8„%89 

831 

476,18.S 

18S0 

84«,1M 

n,i)66 

None. 

8,')1,470 

The  astonishing  ^rowtb  of  the  State  of  Illinois  and 
its  promisinfi;  condition,  in  1H5.5,  niav   lie  seen   from 

the  following  returns   transmitted  to  the  Auditor  of 
the  State : 

Artirlea,                           Nun-hflr.  V«1iie. 

Horsos 1«,6»2  »90,8<M,S12 

Neat  cattle 1,175,R8S  14,«li»,5'i9 

Males  and  a»«» 19,.129  1,100,094 

81ie.p Rll,8«7  1,044.1»1 

Ho)^^ 1,6'<9,687  2.512,slft 

CarrlaKos  and  wst^ons. . . .      I8.S,«54  4,7^6,4.^9 

Clocks  and  watdi.'S 124,494  74.S.244 

Pianos 1,227  156.1,VS 

MiiThaniUw 8,428,819 

Bankers'  propcrtr 2,515,6.S4 

Msmifartiirei!  articles. 8*4,961 

Money  and  credits 14,871,840 

Bond^  stocks,  etc. 600,840 

UiienumeraU>d  property 22,»OH,987 

Dedurtlons. 8,".Vi,8'<« 

Personal  property 9«,927.2S,'S 

TowMlots 82,805.905 

Lands. 202,194,178 

The  progress  which  the  State  has  made,  even  within 

A  single  year,  may  be  f«en  from  the  following  com- 
parisons of  totals  for  the  last  two  years  : 


Pwfoiuil  nmp»rty. 
1856.  . .  »9,'>,927,2» 
la-M....     7».545,9.V8 


♦202,194.170 
12l.4.M,.'iH4 


lADds  Alhl  tola! 

♦8:M,3!I>,42.% 
•>,V2,7.'irt,,V»-i 


Incroaso  |I6,88I,2'<2  t79,742,s4.'i  |sl,04l,S'i7 

Its  internal  improvrmeats  fur  some  years  past  liave 
been  very  great.      Canals  have   liecn  formed  to  com- 
|>ensate  for  the  natural  ImrrierK  tn  navigation  in  soun' 
of  its  rivers,  and  recently  it!>  great  canal  from  Chicago 
to  Peru,  on  tlie   lUinnU  Kiver,  lias  been  cumplctcil, 
uniting  the  waters  of  l.uke  Micliigan  witli  the  .Missis- 
sippi;  thus  o|iening  direct  communication  between  the 
whole  of  the  Ijike  district  iu  the  nortli,  and  the  river 
navigation  on  the  south.   The  system  of  railroads,  pni- 
jeclod  on  a  grand  scale  upward  of  °J0  rears  ago,  and 
which  had  l>een  tem[H>rarily  sus|iendcd,  has  bcca  re- 
sumed 8omi>  years  ago  on  ii  still  greater  sci\le,  and  is 
lieing  carried  on  with  vigor.     Chicago,   its  |>rim'ipal 
commercial    city,    is   connected    with     Ituikford,    ,St. 
('barles,  Aurora,  I'eru,  and  many  other  places  within  I 
the  State,  and  beyond  it,  either  directly  or  'ndinn'tly, 
with    Detroit,   Cincinnati,    New    York,    Pliibtdelphia,  ! 
and  lioston.      Ilcsidcs  these  there  were  railroads  unit- 
ing Springfield  with  .lucksonvillv,  ami  Naides,  .Alton.  | 
and  Quincy,  with  Columbus.    When  its  railroads  under  i 
construction  are  finished,  Illinois  will  lie  surpassed  for  | 
its  railroad  communication  by  but  few  Statei  in  the  i 
Inion. 

Immigration.      I'n>qrru    ami    h'.rirnl    of    Immi-  I 
iinilKin    lit   Mr    I'tiitfil    ,S7«/i-<.— We    will     rf>icw    the! 
progress    and  extent  of    immigration    to   the    I'liitcd  ' 
.States   of  America  prior  to  ln|ll,    the  year  in   which  ; 
the    present    ofliciai    liistorv    i  »;;in».       As,    on    this 
point,  no  autbentii'  ini'irmalimi  exists,  it  mn^t  be  de-  ; 
tennined    by    such    evidence    as    statistic-inns  of   that  [ 
periisl   |Miskessed,   anil  by  the  relations  ilien  existing 
iM'tween    the    I'niteil   .States   and    the    countries    from 
which  (M'rsons  emigrated.     The  current  of  eniij^ratnui 
commenced  its  flow  from  Kiigland,  Ireland,  iiinl  Scot- 
land, and  from  (iermany  through  the  Kreiich  and  llrit-  , 

h  [MirtH.  It  was  subject  to  many  tiuctuatioiis  during 
a  |Mrt  of  this  time,  but  conliiiiied  with  considerable  iiiii- 
formity,  i^is  Isdieved  until  IM)*;.  Mr.  Samuel  ItliHlget: 
a  ptatiatician  of  more  than  irdinar/  research  and  accu- 
racy, wrote  in  IWM;,  while  every  fact  in  regani  to  immi-  ' 
gration  was  fresh  in  the  irinds  of  the  |M*ople,  that  fp<m  ' 
"  the  b«ai  records  and  estimate*  at  present  attainable"  i 


the  immigrants  arriving  in  the  United  States  did  not 
average,  for  the  10  years  from  1784  to  1794,  more  than 
4000  per  annum.  During  1704,  10,000  persons  were 
estimated  to  have  arrived  in  the  United  States  from 
foreign  countries.  In  1818,  Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Hepresentatives  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, in  his  exceedingly  valuable  "  StatUtinU  Annals" 
of  the  United  States,  wrote  to  the  following  effect : 
"  Though  we  admit  that  10.000  foreigners  may  have 
arrived  in  the  United  States  in  1794,  wc  can  not  allow 
that  they  did  so,  in  an  eqiuil  number,  in  any  preceding 
or  subsequent  year  until  1817  ;"  and  he  assumes  that 
COOO  iiersons  arrived  in  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  in  each  year  from  17iM)  to  1810  ;  to  him  and 
to  the  authorities  be  consulted,  this  average  seemed  a 
generous  one. — Skyukrt's  Aniiah,  pp.  28,  29. 

During  the  10  years  from  180ti  to  1810,  extensive 
immigration  to  the  United  States  was  precluded  by  the 
unfriendly  relations  at  that  time  existing  between 
(treat  Ilrituin,  France,  and  the  United  States,  Kngland 
maintained  the  doctrine,  and,  for  a  while  enforced 
it  with  success,  that  "  a  man  once  a  subject,  was 
alwaj-s  a  subject."  This  deterred  many  from  em- 
igrating to  the  United  States  from  the  liritisli  ein- 
liire.  Numliers  had  previously  come  for  the  purpose 
of  entering  the  merchant-service,  and  numbers  inijrht 
still  have  come  whom  the  fear  of  British  impressnwnt 
frightened  from  carrying  out  their  design.  Another 
influence  retarded  immigration  :  in  lHOfi  (ireat  liritain 
issued  a  decree  declaring  the  coasts  of  France  in  a 
state  of  bliH'koile.  A  retaliatory  decree  was,  in  No- 
vember  of  the  same  year,  issued  by  Frame  ilecliring 
the  llritish  Isles  in  a  state  of  blockade.  To  these 
restrictions  on  commerce,  and,  coiiaequently,  un  the 
unobstructed  passage  from  F.iirope,  succeeded  the  lirit- 
isli orders  in  council,  and  the  .SliUn  decree  of  Napo- 
leon. In  March,  INOll,  the  I'nitcd  Stales'  law  was 
(lassed  prohibiting,  for  one  year,  intercourse  with 
(ireat  liritain  or  France.  In  1^1(1,  the  Na|iolc(inic 
ilecrees  were  annulled,  and  tho  cuiiimercc  of  the  I'nit- 
ed  States  had,  in  iHll,  fairly  commenced  with  Fr.icie 
but  only  to  have  their  vessels  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
llritish.  l'reparation,s  wore  now  making  for  active 
hostilities,  aiul,  on  the  Ihth  of  .lune,  ]«i>,  war  was 
formally  declared  by  tho  United  States  to  exist  with 
(•rent  liritain. 

The  (iermaii  ciiiigratiou  sensibly  felt  this  unfavor- 
ablu  condition  of  alVairs,  inasmuch  as  the  (ierniun» 
einiiarkcd  principally  at  the  («irt»  of  I,iver|iiiiil 
and  Havre;  ficilities  fur  migrating  thence  to  this 
country  being  more  numerous,  and  the  expeiiM'  of 
the  voyage  less  onerous.  1  hiis,  from  IHOli,  was  the 
Ntream  of  emigration  pent  up  at  its  foimtalii.  In 
February,  iMI.'i,  is-ace  was  coiiclinled  letwieii  the 
liiitcd  .'•tatcs  anil  (ireat  Itrituiti ;  and  after  several 
months  requisite  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  to  secure 
the  coiilideiice  of  those  desiring  to  leave  thi\  Old 
Worlil.  the  tide  returned  to  its  flow,  and,  with  a  speed 
greatly  accelerated  ;  as,  from  autheiitii  infi>rniali(.ii, 
collected  principally  at  the  several  ciistoni-liDiises,  it 
ap|M'ars  that,  (hiring  the  year  1817,  not  less  tl.iiii  ■.'■.',- 
2411  persons  arrived  at  (sirt  ■  of  thi'  I'nitcd  Staler  I'ruiu 
foreign  countries.  This  niiiiiber  incliiiled  American 
citi/.eus  retiiriiing  from  abroad. — Skvuiiit's  Annuli, 
p.  °2'.l.  Ill  uo  year  previous  to  that  had  one  li.lr  su 
many  foreign  passengers  reached  our  lihores.  .Many 
siill'criugs  were  incident  to  a  voyage  acniss  the  .Vt- 
laiitir  in  a  crowded  emigrant  vessel ;  and  tlierc  were 
no  laws  of  the  (nited  States  cither  limiting  tlu'  nuiii- 
bcr  of  |M.'rsiins  wliich  a  passciigei  ship  or  vissel  >liuuld 
be  entitlcil  to  carry,  or  providiug  any  measures  I'ur  the 
health  or  acromiiiodatiiui  of  the  passengers.  Tho 
subject  seemed  to  descr\e  (he  immediate  attentlim  uf 
Congress.  In  iHlSiManh  Ml,  .Mr.  I.ouis  M'l.unc, 
of  Delaware,  reported  t"  the  House  of  licpreseiilatiies 
a  bill  "  regulating  passenger  ships  and  Ne^ncl.s,  "  ivIiicU 
was  read  twice  and  referred  to  a  committee  for  invut- 
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tigntlon  into  the  sniiject.  In  Decemljer,  1818,  tho 
siilijcct  was  brought  before  Congress  by  Mr,  ThomuH 
Kowton,  of  Virglnhi,  who  «x|)Iained  the  necessity  of 
its  passage.  It  was  rend  a  third  time  and  passed  by 
the  House.  After  receiving  amendments  from  lioth 
the  Senate  and  House,  it  was  finally  passed  and  ap- 
proved Marcli  2,  1819.  In  compliance  with  a  require- 
ment of  this  act,  collectors  of  the  customs  have 
reported  quarter-year!y  to  the  Secretary  of  State  tlie 
nuinlier  of  passengers  arriving  in  their  collection  dis- 
triits,  by  sea  from  foreign  countries ;  also,  tho  sex, 
n^^e,  and  occupation  of  such  passengers,  and  the  coun- 
try in  which  they  were  born.  Annual  reports  embrac- 
ing that  information,  have,  in  conformity  with  tho 
5:une  act,  l)een  communicated  to  Congress  liy  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and,  as  l)efore  indicated,  from 
these  reports  chiefly,  tiii:-.  iii.^torical  slietch  has  been 
compiled.  The  country  having  tlio  largest  emigra- 
tion is,  doubtless,  Ireland  ;  for,  in  addition  to  the  747,- 
ff,]i)  persons  arriving  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Itnown 
to  have  been  t>om  in  Ireland,  it  is  safe  to  assume  that 
of  the  1,.'V1H,682  others,  bom  as  indertnitelx-  stated  in 
"  (ireat  Uritaln  and  Ireland,"  arriving  in  tlie  United 
Stiiti's,  1,000,000  at  least,  were  l)orn  in  Ireland  alone; 
ttms  m.iking  1,747,930  as  tho  total  Irish  emigration. 
See  Kmkiratiojt. 


"tfext  in  numerical  order  comes  Germany;  England, 
third;  and  France,  fourth.  The  emigration  of  Chinese 
to  this  country,  was  very  inconsiderable  until  1864 ; 
previous  to  which  year,  the  aggregate  number  known 
to  have  arrived  was  only  88.  In  that  year,  however, 
l.S,100  came  to  the  United  States ;  and  in  1865,  3526  ; 
all  of  wliom,  with  the  exception  of  a  single  passenger, 
landed  at  tlio  port  of  San  Francisco ;  15,950  were 
males,  and  were  designated  in  the  rotams  of  the  col- 
lector as  "  lalKirers." 

As  regards  passengers  from  British  America,  the 
fact  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  mention,  that  many  of 
them,  especially  of  those  arrivtrg  during  the  last  four 
years  are  known  to  have  come  with  tlie  intention  of 
returning,  and  not  of  residing  in  the  United  States. 
The  numl)er  of  such  can  not,  however,  l)e  determined. 
Finally,  to  tlie  4,212,624  passengers  of  foreign  birtli 
arriving  in  the  United  States  since  Septemlier  <)(), 
1819,  may  bo  added  250,000  as  the  numl)er  of  immi- 
grants who  arrivc<l  prior  to  that  date ;  making  the 
total  foreign  arrivals  from  the  close  of  tlie  Revolution- 
ary War  to  Decemlier  .11,  1855,  4,402,024.— Brom- 
■wvAA.'s  Hittory  of  [nimigratiim.  New  York :  1860.  To 
this  large  numl)er  may  be  added,  as  variously  e^^.i- 
mutcd,  from  .500,000  to  1,000,000.  who  emigrated  to 
tlio  western  States  through  Canada. 


TOTAI.   NOMBEB  OF    I'asSKXDKHS,  DISTINOriSHIXd    .\l.lKS8    FItOM    OTHERS,    AKKIVINO    IS    THE    UNITED    STATES    BY   SEA,    FHOM 
FoUKION    Co"    TRIES,    KROM    SeITKMIIER  30,    lSt9,   TO    DErRMIIEK  SI,    H.iO 
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Lnjal  Iili)hl>  of  .'S'l/i/rn/i'.-i'i/  Cithmn  In  thf  Un'itnl' 
.V^|^■,^.— .Mil  n<  noturalized  a^irooably  Id  tlio  ai  tn  of 
Confjrixs,  arc  not  proliibitod  by  tlio  ('imstitiitlnii  of 
tlin  I'niti'd  .Stiiti'.",  the  onjnymont  of  the  same  rights,  ; 
ii'ul  to  the  same  extent  as  notural-liiini  citizens,  with 
tlio  siii,;\c  proviso  that  no  p'Tsoii  -hall  lie  eligible  to 
thi'iiHiio  of  I'n'siilont  or  Virc-l'rosiiliiit,  oxiept  a  oit- 
i/eii  ii.itivi--liorii,  or  a  litl/.oii  of  the  I'liltiil  States  at 
tlio  time  of  tho  aihiption  of  tlio  I'l'doral  ('niistitutlon. 
Coiij^ross  can  inukn  no  law  »o  prnblliit  the  I'reo  exorcise 
ot  their  rclij^lou ;  nor  to  aliiidi^o  tlioir  iVredoni  of 
spocili.  The  right  of  security  in  their  i«'rsiins,  limises, 
papers,  and  oifects,  against  unreasonable  searches  and 
H'i/.ure.,  is  not  denied  to  tMcm;  nor  are  they  prohi!)- 

S».8 


itod  the  purchase  and  occup.itiop  of  land.)  owned  by 
fiio  giiveriunent.  Tlio  ('onstitiitions  nf  the  scvci-al 
States  i(ii|.  oile  til  those  naturolizoil  citizoiis,  who  take 
up  their  rosiih'iice  within  the  States,  in  general  the  same 
riu,lits  as  arc  enjoyed  by  persons  burn  therein.  Anioiig 
these  riijlits  may  bo  niontiinied  that  >.>'  voting  iind  of 
being  elected  to  olVlce.  Sc'  Fmiiii.  VTHiN.  Ituo.M- 
vvKi.i.'s  Skili-h  fi/'  Ininiii/nillim.  .See  Xo.  .Iwi.  fiei .,  xl., 
■loT  (by  A.  II.  kvr.itr.'n);  Am.  IIV;///  Her.,  vi.,  4.5,5, 
0:13,  vii.,  119  (by  O.  ('.  UaudinkiO;  Nimis's  /f///.*- 
Ir:\  xiv..  :i.80,  xviii.,  1.57.  Upon  rlio  subject  of  (ier- 
niiin  I'lnigration,  see  ,\o.  Am.  H-r.,  ii.,  1  ^by  Ki>\v.\iii> 
F.vi;iii;rT) ;  xx.,  191  {\>y  .1.  Siauks).  immigration 
to  the  United  States,  see  DkUow'si  Jiimw,  v.,  24,3, 
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xUI.,  456,  Hdnt's  Mer.  Mag.,  viH.,  167,  xlv.,  293 ; 
Frazrr,  xvi.,  602,  683,  xxvlii.,  426;  Edin.  Her.,  vii. 
186,  xlv.,  49,  xlvii,,  204,  xcii.,268,  xxxix„815i  H'ait. 
minuter  Her.,  iii.,  449,  vi.,  il42,  xxxv.,  IHl,  xl.,  53, 
101;  Quar.  Rev.,  liv.,  216,  xxxvii.,  639,  xxiii.,  878; 
Blackicood,  xv.,  483,  xx.,  470,  xxi.,  877,  xxiii.,  191, 
616,  v.,  628,  vi.,  78;  Knick.,  xvi.,  689. 

Importation  and  Exportation,  tlie  liringlni^ 
of  couuiioditics  from  and  ncndlii);  them  to  othor  coun- 
tripn.  /.  ven-  largo  portion  of  the  revenue  of  a  com- 
mercial oountrj-  is  derived  from  eustoms  duties,  or 
from  duties  on  commoditie;!  imported  fromnlnoad  ;  and 
<irHwl)atki<  lieinn  (fiven  on  many,  and  liounties  on  a 
few,  articles  exported ;  the  business  of  importation 
and  exportation  is  sulijecteU  to  various  renulatlons 
whicli  must  be  carefully  observed  lij-  those  who  would 
avoid  incurring  penalties,  and  sulij^ctinj;  their  prop- 
erty to  conliscation.  See  articles  Tauikk  and  I'sitkk 
Statkh  for  the  imports  and  ox|)orts  of  this  country. 

Impresament,  the  forcible  taliint;  away  of  sea- 
men fnjni  tlu'ir  ordinary  employment,  and  compellinj{ 
them  to  serve,  against  tlieir  will.  In  national  ships. 
See  AW.  AVr.,  xli.,  154  ;  Wtttm.  Rev.,  xx.,  489  ;  lilack- 
iwW,  XX.,  746. 

Indemnity,  is  where  one  perso:.  secures  another 
fitini  ro>i|«)n>iibilityat{ainst  any  particular  'vent ;  thus 
>  policy  of  iii.iiinune  U  n  contract  of  indemnity  aj;alnst 
any  particular  loss.  'WlioTe  one  jwrson  also  Incomes 
bail  for  iinotber,  a  liond  of  indemnity  is  frequently  ex- 
rcut«cl ;  and  where  a  l><(i:d  or  liill  of  exclmn^^e  has 
liecM  lost  or  niislaiil,  the  acceptiT  or  oblijjce  woulil  not 
act  prudently  in  piiying  it,  witliout  tK'in){  secured  Ijy  a 
liond  of  Inileninlty. 

India,  i>r  Hiudoostan,  ha»  from  tlie  earliest  aj^es 
lieen  <  clcbnilcil  as  one  of  the  most  hljihly-favored  coun- 
tries on  the  jjlobo.  and  as  alioundint;  in  the  choicest 
productions  both  of  nature  and  art.  In  ancient  times, 
this  (list  inl  rc({iiin  was  very  imiwrfectly  Itmiwn  to  tlie 
(in'cks  and  other  nations  of  the  west  ;  liut  tlicy  Ini- 
jwrted  its  most  valuable  produce,  It*  diamonds,  its 
aromstlcs,  its  silks,  and  its  i-ostly  manuf.ictures.  The 
country  which  abounded  In  those  ex|»'nsivo  luxuries 
was  natiir.illy  rc|iuti'd  to  be  the  seat  of  immense 
riches,  and  every  romantic  tale  of  Its  fcliiity  ami  (^lorv 
was  readily  lielieved.  In  the  middle  ajjcs  an  exten- 
sive commerce  with  India  win  still  maintained  tli'onj;li 
the  ports  of  K^ypt  and  tlio  Itcd  Sea  ;  .md  Us  jireilous 
prduce,  imported  into  KurojK"  b^-  the  merchants  of 
Vtnice,  conlirmed  the  |>npidar  opinion  of  its  hi},'h  re- 
Aneinent  and  its  vast  wealth,  .\fter  tlie  discovery  of 
u  pass»;{e  to  Inilia  by  the  Capo  of  (looil  Ilo|)e,  the 
same  ideas  still  prt-vaikvl ;  and  the  maritime  states  of 
Ivuro|te  contended  with  their  fleets  and  armies  for  the 
dominion  of  the  Asiatic  sens,  and  for  the  commerce  of 
the  'ountry.  I'he  I'ortuj^uese,  ami  afterward  the 
Dutih,  maile  imporfan",  conquests,  and  cnrriecl  on  an 
ext4'nsjve  trailc.  In  ater  times,  (Jrcat  llritain  and 
France  Mii|HMird  on  th"  Held  as  c(mi|)etitors  for  the 
prize  of  Inilinn  oimnierce  and  dominion,  am',  were  al- 
lowed to  estaldlsh  f.ictories  im  the  coasts  for  the  r<'ce|>- 
tion  and  the  store  of  ;{ixxls.  'I'hew  were  gradually 
converted  into  military  |Hi»t«,  ilefended  by  soliliers  and 
cannon  ;  anti  in  di.-  time  those  two  [stwers  wen-  ranged 
on  op|ius|te  -ides  in  alUthe  wars  anil  |Militi<s  of  India. 
This  cuiite-t  ti-miituited  in  tlx'  Iriuniph  of  the  liritish 
anus.  '  r.mcc  h>st  her  pre.«'mliieTic«  on  th"  continent 
of  Im'  •  i'lil  her  j-real  rival,  enlai  '}n\^  her  jKiwers  on 
evei-  ,--idu-'    •  ro  •  to  )(r.i,liiess  and  dominion. 
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harhnrlsm,  the  Bcene  of  mony  eventful  revolutions 
from  the  Mohammed  invasion  I'll  its  conquest  by  tin- 
armies  of  Britain,  and  inhabited  by  a  people  of  pecii. 
liar  manners,  laws,  institutions,  and  religion,  still  ore- 
sents  n  wide  field  for  interesting  inquirj-  and  8|)eculatlon 

In  the  following  account  of  t.xis  interesting  country 
we  proposa  to  deserilie — I.  Its  geography  and  naturld' 
features;  its  produce,  its  animals,  i '.a  manufactures  and 
commerce ;  the  numerous  races  b^  which  it  is  in'liuli 
ited,  with  their  manners,  religion,  and  iralicy  ;  and  the 
wars  and  political  rovolutiong  which  have  terminated 
in  establishing  the  sway  of  Ureat  Uritoin  over  nearly 
the  who'e  continent  of  India. 

I.  The  ancient  geographers  had  no  precise  ideas  of 
the  extent  of  Ilindoostan  or  India,  terms  which  we 
mean  to  use  synonymously  in  the  following  article  ■ 
and  they  accordingly  extended  its  frontier  westward 
as  far  as   Persia,  and  eastward  to  China.     lu  n^i^, 
ages  its  limits  often  Huctuatod  with  the  events  of  war 
and  served  only  to  mark  out  the  course  of  cuiicpicst' 
with  little  or  lu)  attention  to  geograi>hical  accuracy' 
Vet  in  n.)  part  of  the  earth  has  nature  pointed  out  in 
the  great  features  of  the  country,  more  distinct  and  njig. 
niliccnt  l>oundaries.    On  the  north  it  is  separated  fnni 
the  elevated  table-land  of  Thibet  by  the  ["■ecliiltous 
wall  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  the  highest  land  of 
the  Asiatic  continent ;  on  the  west  the  Suliman  ranw  a 
continuation  of  the  8ufoid  Koh  Mountains,  separates 
It  from  Afghanistjin  and  lleloochistan  ;  its  east  bound, 
ary  is  formed  by  parallel  otl'slioots  from  the  opposite 
extremity  of  the  Himalayas,  and  by  the  continuous 
ranges  of  forest-covered  hills,  which,  skirting  the  Hon- 
gal  district  of  Chittagoiig,  stretch  southward  to  the 
recently-acquired  'irovince  of  I'egu,  and  separate  the 
Itritish  domini(ms  from  the  territory  of  Hurmali.    The 
Indus  and  the  (iangcs  <Uscharge  tliemsclvcs  into  the 
ocean  on  the  western  and  eastern  coasts  of  liindo(jst«ii 
in  about  north  latitude  24^  and  22°  ;  and  to  the  south 
the  country  is  contracteil  into  an  irregular  triaiii'lp 
pnije.tlng  into  the  India  i  Ocean  to  within  cii;lit  dc' 
grcis  i,f  the  cciuator,  or  nliout  1(XK)  miles,  and  <iii  all 
sides  inclosed  by  the  sea.     The  extensive  region  |.i(Q. 
atcd  within  these   limits   is  nearly  coniprcheiidi'd  In.. 
twecn  the  8th  and  .'t.'ith  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and 
lu'tween  the  longitudes  ti('i°    and  Vi"'   east :   and  its 
length    frimi   the    northern    barrier  of  the    lliinalava 
Mountains  to  ('a|w  Comorin  is  about  IHO!).  while  in 
breadth   it  may  be   estimateil  at  18tH»  miles,  though 
owing  to  the  irregularity  of  its  ligure.  it  does  nut  ex- 
ceed I,lM4,:)(i7  Knglish  kquan'  miles. 

Iliniloostan  is  of  an  extremely  diver'ilied  iHt)ei't 
and  comprehends  within  its  lK)umls  all  the  varieties  of 
climate,  of  soil,  and  of  natural  scenery,  from  the  luiro 
and  naked  nnk,  and  lofty  mountain  buriei!  umlcr etir- 
nul  siiiiws,  to  the  low  and  fertile  plain,  scorchi'd  by  tlw 
tniplcal  sun,  and  the  seat  or  luxuriant  vegetation. 
This  diversity  in  the  aspei  t  of  the  couiilrv  has  fjivou 
rise  to  the  fidlowing  territorial  dlvisinns,  namely :  1, 
Northern  Ilindoostan,  which  comprehends  the  llinm- 
laya  .Mountains  on  the  north,  with  their  lower  nm^'is 
if  hills  stretching  southwanl  f  i  the  plains  of  iln-  In- 
dus  anil  the  (ianges,  and  extending  from  IVshawur 
and  Cashincri'  on  the  west,  to  Itootaii  and  A.«.<ani  iiu 
the  ea.i-t,  ■-'.  Ilimloosian  l'fo|ier  wlilili  extends  suutli- 
ward  as  far  a«  tlo-  Nerbuddah  lil\er,  where  the  Dci- 
I'an  idinmencc",  and  wliicli  includes  the  lower  pniv- 
inces  of  liciigal,  the  north-western  pniviines,  t";,'>'lher 
with  Oude,  Malwa,  or  Central  ludia,  the  runjab,  (luz- 
erat,  SInde,  and  Cutcli.  :l.  The  Meecan,  lumiidoil  mi 
the  north  by  the  Nerbuddah  Ulvir,  ami  on  the  smth 
by  the  Itivers  Krislima  and  TiHimbuiir.i,  coinprehtn'li 
the  larger  |«>rtloii  of  the  presidency  of  lioiiih.iv.  tii- 
({ether  with  <  (rissa,  the  Ni/.am's  dominions,  and  th"  ter- 
ritory of  Nagpore,  i.  India  south  of  the  Crishnia  Iliver, 
com;<rehending  the  territories  under  the  ailMiihi>tra- 
tion  of  the  government  of  .Ak..ilrtts,  togetlic  with  Iho 
native  «taU)s  of  Cochin,  Travancorv,  and  the  Mysotu. 
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The  Himalaya  Mountains  contain  the  gonrceg  of  the 
jrroiit  rivorg  which  flow  throut;h  the  burning  plains  of 
llimloostan.  The  deep  valleys  between  the  mountains 
nro  the  channels  through  which  the  waters  flow  from 
the  higher  grounds ;  and,  l>y  the  melting  of  the  snow, 
those  streams,  sudderly  swollen  into  torrents,  and 
rufhing  down  the  declivity,  worlc  out  a  deep  and  nar- 
row channel  among  the  roclis,  where,  imprisoned  as  it 
■were  l)etwoen  steep  and  porpcndiciilur  rocl<s,  tliey  roai 
and  foam  amid  precipices,  or  in  darlt  and  unfathom- 
al)Io  gluns,  exhil>iting,  in  the  conflict  of  their  troubled 
waters,  all  the  grwut  phenomena  which  l)elong  to  riv- 
ers, namely,  the  cataract,  the  ra;iid,  the  boiling  eddy, 
and  the  dangerous  whirlpool,  and  only  suliside  into 
smoothness  when  tliey  break  out  and  spread  over  the 
plains.  Huge  roclja  were  seen  bj-  Dr.  Gerard  whirled 
along  with  frightful  velocit)- ;  nothing  visible  but  an 
entire  sheet  of  foam  and  spray,  tlirown  up  and  show- 
ered upon  the  surrounding  roclts  with  loud  concussion, 
and  re-echoed  from  bank  to  hank  witli  the  noise  of  the 
loudest  thunder.  Across  those  streams  ore  tlirown 
rutle  bridges  made  of  ropes  or  of  wood,  the  usual  ex- 
pedient by  which  rivers  are  crossed  in  all  mountain 
countries.  AVhere  the  breadtit  of  the  river  is  small, 
tlie  pissage  is  offscted  t)y  one  or  two  fir  spars  laiil 
across  from  rock  to  rock ;  but  where  the  space  is 
wilier,  a  Ijridgo  of  ropes  is  constructed,  on  tlie  princi- 
ple of  the  cliain-bridge.  In  attempting  the  passage 
liy  one  of  these  rude  liridges,  a  carrier  who  accom- 
panied Frnser  in  his  journey  to  the  sources  of  tlio 
Ganges  unfortunately  lost  his  footing  and  fell  into  the 
water,  lie  was  instantly  swept  down  the  stream  to 
its  junction  witli  the  Uliagiruttee,  about  50  yards, 
"  when  his  head,"  says  the  traveler,  "  appeared  for  a 
moment,  and  liis  hjnd  floating  licsido  liim ;  l)nt  the 
faming  current  of  tlie  Haghiruttee  here  tumbling  over 
large  rocks  witli  a  mighty  roar,  seized  liim  and  hurried 
liim  along  with  its  tremendous  torrent." 

Northern  Iliudoostan  varies  in  its  climate  and  in  its 
aspect  witli  tlie  lioight  of  tlic  ground.  The  lower 
ranges  of  mount.Hins,  tliough  tliey  scarcely  reacli  the 
level  of  perpetuiil  snows,  stili  retain  the  sulilimo  fea- 
lurej)  01'  alpine  scenery  ;  namely,  tlic  ruggeil  and  liaro 
mount.iiii,  tlie  craggy  rock,  wliite,  gray,  red,  or  lirown, 
springing  up  ii)  fantastic  forms  aliove  tlio  general 
mass;  and  tlie  deep  and  suddenly  descending  chasm, 
with  the  foul  torrent  foaming  over  its  rocky  lied.  The 
luxuriant  foliage  is  wanting  which  cmbcllishos  the 
lower  hills ;  tlio  ricli  and  smiling  valley  is  not  so 
often  seen  ;  while  the  forests  of  dark  brown  fir  fring- 
ing the  mountains  and  the  hollows  impart  a  sombre 
and  mivarj-ing  appearance  to  the  scene  .\t  a  lower 
level  the  country  improves;  and  though  it  still  exhib- 
its the  mountain  and  the  precipice,  the  intervening 
valley  is  clothed  with  verdure,  and  the  lower  liills 
with  the  most  magniliccnt  forests  of  largo  and  loftv 
tr'cs,  the  open  countrj'  with  roses,  jasmines,  and  other 
lovely  or  odoriferous  shrubs,  and  with  the  most  luxu- 
riant alpine  plants.  The  valleys  tbroiigli  whicli  How 
the  head  waters  of  the  Inilus  and  the  (Janges,  namely, 
the  .Sutlej,  the  Pabur,  the  .lunula,  the  Haghiruttee,  file 
Alkaiianda,  with  their  tributaries,  exhibit  all  the  va- 
ried and  sublime  scenery  of  this  romantic  country. 
The  valley  of  the  Hiitlej  is  hemmetl  in  by  lirown  and 
liarn'U  Miountains,  steep  and  rocky,  witlumt  the  grand- 
iiir  of  lofty  precipices  or  fringing  wi»)d.  The  b(dlows 
tliriiu;;h  whiili  it  receives  its  tributary  streams  are 
ilark  ihasins,  without  cultivation  ;  the  heights  crowned 
witli  forts,  but  without  any  neat  villages  siirniiuided 
with  trees  to  ndieve  the  adjacent  desert.  The  banks 
of  the  .lonuiii,  on  the  other  hand,  though  rocky  and 
wild,  lire  wouded  and  green,  and  the  i.lopiiig  faces  of 
the  hills  fertile  anil  well  cultivated  ;  and  even  at  its 
source,  the  country,  however  wibi  and  picturesque,  is 
still  not  nearly  so  dreary  as  the  valley  of  the  Illiagi- 
nitteo.  The  featun's  of  tlio  landscape  are  liero  lofty, 
rugged,  imd  inaccesglble.  with  less  of  the  beautiflil 


than  of  the  sublime  and  terrible.  A  pleasing  contrast 
to  this  wild  scenery  is  presente<l  by  the  smiling  valley 
through  which  the  P&bur  meanders,  checkered  as  it 
is  with  pacturo  and  crops,  and  the  banks  and  the  hills 
clothed  with  cultivation,  Tillages,  and  wood.  Such  is 
the  usual  aspect  of  the  lowe.-  valley  of  northern  Hin- 
doostan,  the  height  of  which  is  for  the  most  part  from 
3000  to  (!000  feet  above  the  plains.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  exposures  of  this 
mountainous  country  is  remarkable,  not  only  in  the 
formation  and  structure  of  the  hills  and  tocV';,  but  in 
the  vegetation.  The  country  on  its  southern  face  is 
of  a  brown  and  dusky  color ;  the  grass  short  and 
parched ;  the  hills  rough  and  lumpy,  with  rocks  stand- 
ing through  the  ground ;  the  lower  parts  bare  of 
wood ;  and  above,  the  Weymouth  pine,  with  a  few 
stunted  larches  sprinkled  among  tlie  rocks;  while  the 
higlier  parts  are  spread  over  with  oak,  holly,  and 
alder,  their  leaves  of  brownish  green,  harmonizing 
with  the  burned  appearance  of  the  hills,  and  giving  a 
sombre  hue  to  the  whole  scene.  On  the  northern  ex- 
posure a  rich  color  of  dark  green  is  difl^u.^ed  over  the 
whole  landscape ;  the  rocky  sides  of  the  glens  are 
bolder  and  grander ;  and  they  are  clothed  with  nolilc 
forests  of  larch,  silver  and  spruce  (irs,  which  shroud 
from  tiie  view  the  higliest  and  steepest  cliffs.  "  All," 
snj-s  Fraser,  "  was  rich  and  dark  ;  and  here  and  there 
a  glade  ojiened,  or  a  high  slope  extended  from  the 
base  of  the  rock,  or  projected  between  two  streams,  of 
a  bright  beautiful  green  shin'ng  through  the  sombre 
forest."  This  difference  between  the  northern  and 
southern  exposures  is  strongly  marked  all  over  the 
hills. 

That  strip  of  flat  country,  about  20  miles  in  breadth, 
which  lies  at  the  base  of  the  great  Himalaya  range, 
dividing  it  from  tlie  plain  of  the  Ganges,  is  called 
Tcrrae  or  Tcrreeana.  It  is  covered  witli  thick  forests 
and  low  swamps,  ind,  though  fertile,  it  is  so  unhealthy 
that  it  is  little  cultivated.  Ilishop  Heber  graphically 
descrilics  it  as  a  long,  black,  level  line,  extending  at 
the  foot  of  the  lowest  hills  ;  "so  black  and  level,"  ho 
adds,  "  that  it  might  seem  to  have  been  drawn  with 
ink  and  a  ruler."  This  flat  does  not  extend  further 
nortli-west  than  through  a  portion  of  liohilcund, 
where  the  healthy  cultivated  country  reaches  to  the 
foot  of  tlie  hills,  which  ri  o  abruptly  from  the  sandy 
flat  beneath.  These  low  hills  are  watered  by  streams 
from  tlio  higher  mountains,  that  rise  to  the  level  of 
1.500  or  5000  feet,  from  which  the  lower  range  is  fre- 
Hiiontly  separated  by  line  valleys  of  some  length, 
which  are  called  iloon  by  the  natives,  answering  to  tho 
.Scottish  n;ime  of  tl-ath.  The  hills  which  rise  beyond 
this  lower  r.inge,  to  the  height  of  about  5000  to  7000 
feet,  are  lofty  and  majestic,  and  broken  into  numerous 
ridges,  divideil  by  deep  shaggy  dells.  This  appearance 
I'raser  ascribes  to  the  quality  of  the  rock  of  which 
Miey  ;;ro  composed,  which  consists  of  a  strongly  in- 
durated clay,  witli  a  mixture  of  siliceous  matter,  fonii- 
iiig  a  rock  c.xcei'diiigly  hard,  though  easily  destrucliblo 
by  exposure  to  the  air,  and  splitting  into  variously- 
sized  fra^;inents  leaving  hanl  marbly  masses  staring 
through  tho  scanty  soil.  It  may  lie  finally  remarked 
of  this  sinjjuiar  and  interesting  country,  that  though 
it  appears  '"rom  tho  plains  to  be  divided  into  distinct 
ranges  of  terraces,  it  is  really  a  vast  collection  of 
niouiitains  liea|H'd  in  masses  one  aliove  nnotlior,  with- 
out any  order  or  plan  that  can  lie  discovered,  until 
tho  height  of  land  is  readied  at  the  great  lliiiialaya 
ridge  which  extends  from  beyond  the  sources  of  the 
Indus  ill  a  continuous  chain  far  into  China. 

The  following  are  the  chief  rivers  of  Iliudoostan. 
with  the  length  of  their  respective  courses  to  the  sea  ; 
Indus,  1700  miles  ;  ilrahniapootra,  IIKKI  ;  (iauges, 
1,'pOO;  .hiiiiiia  (to  its  junction  with  the  liangcs,  7«0). 
l.'iOO;  Sutlege  (^to  the  Indus.  000),  Ml");  (ihyluiii  (t  • 
the  Indus,  750),  1250;  Gumlmk  (to  the  (i:iiigcs  150), 
UHO.    In  the  Doccan,  and  south  of  India,  tho  (iodavory, 
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850;  Klstna,  700;  Nerbuildah,  700  ;  Mahnnuddy,  550 ; 
Tuptee,  4(>(l ;  Caverr,  -100.  There  arc  few  oouBts  of 
auch  extent  so  dcHtitute  of  iBlmitU  ami  linrhorH  as  that  of 
Hinduostan.  With  the  exception  of  emerned  seiubanks 
and  mere  rocks,  Cin-lon  is  the  only  island  near  its 
sliores  ;  and  on  the  eastern  coa.it,  Itlasiiliputam.  wliich 
admits  vessels  of  !10<)  tons  burden,  is  the  only  harbor 
for  lurifc  vessels  between  Trincomalee,  in  the  island  of 
Ceylon,  and  the  (ianf^s,  which  is  freo  from  rngin); 
•urf.  To  this  inconvenience  Madras,  thou){h  an  im- 
portant Ilritish  settlement,  is  peculiarly  liable.  On 
the  western  coast,  the  only  harbors  capalile  of  ailmit- 
tinn  lar^^e  vessels  arc  llombay  and  K'jraclicc,  in 
Scinde ;  Man^ulnre  admits  no  vessels  drawing  more 
than  10  feet. 

Ilindoostan  comprehends  within  its  l>ounds  the  op- 
|K)site  extremes  of  heiit  and  cold.  The  plains  are 
l)nmt  up  with  intense  heat  ;  while  winter,  with  every 
intermediate  variety  of  tem|ieralHn',  prevails  in  Hie 
mountains.  Philosophers  have  in  vain  endeavored  to 
tix  the  i>oint  of  perjictual  cont;elation  nriiler  different 
dctjn-es  of  latitude.  They  have,  indeed.  franu"<l  i\ 
grailujited  scale  of  the  re^iiective  heights  at  which,  ao- 
cnnlln);  to  calculation,  this  |Hiint  should  begin  at  cor- 
resfionding  distances  from  the  eipiator;  but  tlienry  is 
hen!  at  variance  with  actual  observation.  The  climate 
of  mountainous  tracts  depends  so  much  on  localities, 
and  theimrticularcoiirseof  the  wiuds,  as  to  ba.fli' all  gen- 
eral specidaticm.  Hence,  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
harvests  of  grain  ore  found,  where,  acconliu  ;  to  hy- 
pothesis, the  ground  shoul.l  be  buried  uiul  T  <leep 
snow:  and  trees  are  seen  to  tlimrir<li  in  tho  reg  ms  of 
perp«"tual  winter.  Captain  Wclib.  in  jiscctidi  g  the 
Himalaya  range,  saw  arounil  him,  at  the  heig'it  of 
ll.ii.'lO  feet  above  the  level  of  ( 'alcutta,  rich  fore*  s  of 
oak.  pine,  and  rhodiMlendra,  the  ground  coverei'.  vith 
vegetaticm  as  high  as  the  knee,  strawberry-l(Cii.>  in 
full  llower,  and  lurrant-luishes  in  lilossom  ;  and  in 
181H,  at  the  NItl  I'ass.  liI.Sl  i  feet  in  height  iloso(iliy 
was  ag;iin  at  fault,  as  the  )--ound  wr  ,  ,,■...  of  snow, 
though  alsue  the  line  of  |ierpetu.il  congelation,  and 
many  i|uadru|K>'ls  were  feeding  on  the  grassy  banks  of 
the  Siitlege.  It  was  remarked  by  Itr.  (ierard  that 
vegefaticm  attained  a  higher  level  on  tlie  northern  than 
on  the  southern  fa<e  of  the  Himalaya  ridge,  where  the 
extreme  height  of  cultivation  is  lo.iMMi  feet ;  the  limit 
of  the  forest.  ll.K(if»  iiK>t.  ami  l".'  (MXi  fec-t  that  of  j 
bushes.  On  the  northern  side  cultivation  rises  to  the 
height  of  11,(00  feet;  in  other  pla.  es  to  l:t,tl(K>  feet ; 
binli-trees  to  M.OiK)  feet  ;  and  tama-bushes.  which  ! 
form  excellent  fuel,  to  the  height  of  alsiut  17.(HM)  fret. 
In  iiortheni  llindrsistan.  great  and  sudilen  changes  of 
temperature  occur,  which  is  the  cause  of  pulmonary 
nlTectlims.  During  summer,  the  thermometer,  which 
is  often  In  the  inonring  at  'M-'  or  under  it.  riies  to  711'-'. 
75^,  and  mP,  or  upward,  during  the  day  ;  the  w  intiTs 
are.  however,  nnifonnly  severe.  I;i  this  also,  as  in 
other  hilly  countries,  the  traveler  may  be  fainting  to. 
day  umler  a  tropical  sun,  and  shivering  ti»-morrow  amid 
the  rigor  i<f  |ier|>etual  sniws.  Kmni  the  banks  of  the 
Sutlege.  where  the  thnrmometer  frequently  stands  at 
IiNi  -  and  lOH^,  three  days'  climbing  will  carry  hill, 
iiit'i  the  regions  of  winter. 

Ill  the  plains  nf  HindiKistan.  the  heat  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  rear  is  uninti'rinitting  and  intense, 
exn  pt  where  it  '.s  modified  liy  the  ranges  of  mountains, 
or  the  t.tble.Iands  toHa^l  the  west.  The  seasons  here 
are  I'onimonlv  iliviiled  into  the  hot,  cold,  ami  rainy. 
The  spring  and  the  dry  season  throughout  the  v,illey 
of  the  (ianges  last  al«iul  four  iiiontlis,  the  heat  gradu- 
ally inireasing  with  the  season,  until,  in  May  and 
.lune,  the  tliermoiiictcr  rises  to  lOi  and  frei|ueiilly, 
in  the  interior,  U>  lux"  and  ll'i  '.  «li<-n  it  is  almost  in- 
tolerablo  even  Ui  the  na>iv<'s,  and  still  more  so  to  ICu- 
ro|N<anii,  who  n'sorl  to  various  iikmU-s  of  alleviation, 
such  as  thfl  ru$ru»  tulhi,  whii  h  is  a  frame  of  wihkI  in- 
terwoven with  twigs,  between  wliich  is  distribute<l  a 


layer  of  a  particular  kind  ot  sweet-scented  grass. 
This  being  hung  lieforo  an  open  window,  in  the  ipiar. 
terof  the  prevailing  wind,  and  constantly  moister  id 
on  the  outside  by  a  water-carrier,  ditfusea  a  refresiiin.r 
coolness. 

Vegetable  prinlure. — Hindoostan  comprehends  all  tin 
known  varieties  of  the  vegetable  tribes.     The  iiioiiut. 
ainoiis  tracts  of  northern  Hindoostan  produce  all  tl  c 
Alpine  plants,  and  the  various  species  of  Kiiroiic.nn 
grain,  fruits,  and  flowers.     Deep  woods  cover  those 
lower  rouges  of  mountains,  in  which  are  found  the 
pine-tree  of  various  species,  "  the  tallest,  struightest 
and  most  magnificent,"  says  I'raser  (Fraser'.--  .lournal 
of  a  Tour  through  the  Himalava  Mountains  p.  ";!ri)  |,g 
ever  beheld,  the  larch,  the  silver,  and  the  spruce-ilr 
from  the  bark  and  twigs  of  which  resin  exudes  in  abun- 
dance ;  the  yew-tree,  several  s|>eciea  of  oak,  hollv,  alder 
sycamore,  and  birch,  w  ith  i-  ullierry  and  chcstniit-trccs. 
Here  is  also  found  the  mimosa-tree,  fnini  which  Is  maile 
the  catechu  or  lu.lia-rublier :  the  resinous  ])art  of  tliis 
fir,  cut  into  slips,  answers  the  conimo    usesof  the  lamii. 
These   noble  forests  extend  over  im:.-,' rjso  tracts,  aiid 
would  afford  inexhaiistiblo  supplies  oi   '.imber  if  thcv 
could  be  transiHirted  to  the  pro|K>.  market.     rriiit<  in 
great  variety  are  also  produced  in  this  elevated  re,'iiiii 
such  as  apricots,   iwaches,  ami  grajws,  apples,  pears 
currants,  raspberries,  blackberries,  and  strawlicrrics- 
nMits,  such  as  turnips,  carrots,  garlii',  ami  (niinns ;  tlmv- 
ers  and  )dants,  as  roses,  Imth  red  and  white,  lilii-s  nf 
the  valley,  jesniines,  butter-cups,  yellow,   blue,  and 
white,  cowslips,  and  sweet-liriar,  with  nuiiieriiu<  i.tlier 
beautiful  and  fragrant   plants.     The  vallcvs  csliiliit 
according  to  their  altitude  and  temperature,  the  i,ro. 
dui'tions  of  Kiimpe  or  of  the  tropical  cniintries.     At 
the  height  of  ('MM\  feet  apjiear  the  oak  and  the  pine  ;  ,^^ 
that  i.r   .otM)  feet  rattans  and  banilsios  of  eiii.rnious  ili- 
menslons ;  in  some  parts  the  piiie-spplc,   the  orui'e 
anil  the  sugar-cane,  grow  to  maturity  ;  in  iitluTs,  liar- 
ley,  millet,    and    similar   grains   are    produced.     The 
lower  part  of  these  hills  Is  the  seat  of  the  saul  Inrpsfs. 
The  Inwcr  valleys  yield  rice,  sown  broad-cast,  luai/o, 
wlieat,  barley,  pulse  of  various  kinds,  sugar-cane,  cot. 
ton.  Indian  madder,  a  large  sjH'cies  of  .•ardainiiiii.  lip. 
sides  other  ppiductions.      The  pastoral  tribes  of  iinrtli- 
em  HiiidcHistan  feed  considerable  flocks  on  the  Idwer 
hills  and  valleys  ;  in   sine    ler   they  cliuib  the  .\l|iim> 
country,  ami  browse  on  ti.e  herbage  ail'accnt  tn  the 
regiim  of  |)cr))etiial  frost. 

KIce  is  the  great  staple  of  agriculture  thrnit^lwut 
llindoost'in,  in  the  plain  of  the  Oanges  as  well  n*  in 
siuifhern  India.  It  is  sown  at  tire  appma.-li  nf  the 
rains,  and  it  is  gathered  during  the  rainy  seasi.n.  alii.ut 
the  enil  of  .\ugust  ;  the  last  crop  Is  sown  iliirin.;  the 
same  season,  and  is  gathered  In  the  bctjinnini;  i>f  De- 
cember. It  is  esteemed  the  lic-t.  not  being  ecpi.ijlv  li- 
able with  the  other  to  decay.  The  diversitv  nf  seil 
and  climate,  and  the  several  seasons  nf  eiilfivMiinn. 
Iiavc  given  rise  to  liifinit«i  varieties  in  this  speiies  nf 
grain.  When  the  rains  fiil  througlKuit  llindiinst.in. 
which  occasionally  li  ip|«'iis.  the  riee  crnps  are  apt  tn 
be  defii  lent  to  a  degn-e  altogether  miknnwn  in  the 
well-regulated  agri>  iiltiire  of  Kiiro|ie,  where  tlie  sever- 
est scarcity  hanlly  ever  rises  the  price  of  min  innr" 
than  thn-c  times  its  usual  rate.  Hut  the  famine-^  ui 
Hludiiostaii  leavi'  thousands  without  nilisi-teiiee,  ami 
fill  the  land  with  scenes  of  misery  n-id  death.  In  tlie 
gwat  faiiiiiie  of  17tl!t  It  was  estimated  that  ;!.rii O.iinilnf 
tile  |H'iiple  |M'rislied  ;  the  air  was  so  infected  by  the  iiox- 
lolls  cflliivla  of  dead  bodies  that  It  was  scarcely  pn-s|li|e 
to  stir  alimail  without  perceiving  if,  ami  »itlicnit  he.ir- 
ing  also  the  frantic  cries  of  the  viciims  of  f  inline,  wlm 
were  seen  in  every  stage  of  suffering  and  di-ath  ■  uhnle 
families  expired,  and  villages  wen<  ilesolateil ;  ;ind 
when  the  new  crop  came  forward  in  .\ugust  it  hud  nn 
owners.  Ileiigal  has  Im'cu  less  liable  to  famines  «inoe 
this  (stIoiI,  but  they  have  frei|iicntly  ocicrred  in  ntlicr 
parts  of  India.     Uice  thrives  well  In  the  iuuudateil 
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track  of  the  Qnnges,  and  in  nouthem  Ilindooatan,  es- 
pt'cially  on  tho  low  lands  of  the  nea-coast ;  highef  up 
tlic  (lanjjed,  wheat  and  barlpy  arc  more  generally  cuUI- 
v;ito(l,  also  in  the  high  grounds  and  elevated  tahle-Iands 
of  r^outheni  India.     Other  kinds  of  grain  are  cultivat- 
ed, sut'h  as  Indian  c  )rn  ;  and  great  varieties  of  pulse 
mid  coarse  grains,  such  as  peas,  l)eans,  chiches,  grnm, 
v(^tclies,  and  raggy,  whicli  is  tho  most  important  crop 
r;iiscd  in  tho  dry  field,  and  in  some  parts  of  southern 
India  is  the  auljsistcnce  of  all  classes,  in  others  of  the 
poorer  classes.     These  are  important  articles  of  culti- 
viition,  as  they  have  each  their  |)articular  season,  and 
thrive  oven  on   poorer  soils.     Maize  is  tho  general 
produce  of  poor  soils  in  hilly  countries,  and  is  com- 
monly cnltivated  in  tho  more  western  provinces.    Mil- 
let .lad  other  grains  are  also  cultivated,  and  vegetating 
nipidlr,  in  every  season  they  till  up  prolitaldy  for  the 
firmer  tho  short  Intervals  l)0twcen  the  other  modes 
of  cultivation  in  lower  Ilindoostan.     Sugar  is  everj-- 
wluTo  cultivated,  and  at  little  exfiense  by  the  Hindoo 
cHitlvator  i  and  as  the  sugar  of  India  is  no  longer  sul)- 
jettcd  in  tho  United  Kingdom  to  an  unequal  import 
duty,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  produce  of  India 
iniiy  compete  not  only  with  the  sugars  of  liritish  colo- 
nics, liut  those  also  of  (^uha,  llrazil,  Siam,  and  Ma- 
nilla.    Though  formerly  unknown  in  Kurope,  sugar 
has  licen  produced  in  India  from  the  remotest  times, 
iuiil  was  thence  transplanted  into  Arabia,  whence  it 
has  lieon  introduced  into  Kurojie,  Africa,  the  West  In- 
dies, and  America.     It  grows  luxuriantly  throughout 
all  the  valleys  of  the  (ranges,  and  in  the  plains  of 
southern  India,  and  could  l)o  [jroduced,  with  the  help 
of  Kiiropcan  skill  and  capital,  to  meet  any  demand. 
It  thrives  more  esiiecially  in  ISahar  and  lienares,  and 
in  particular  districts  of  Heiigal.     Opimn  is  the  pecu- 
liar and  staple  jiroduce  of  the  province?  of  Uahur,  and 
is  also  extensively  cultivated  in  Malwah,  and  in  other 
parts  of  lliuiloostan.     It  is  a  precarious  crop,  produc- 
ini;  alternately  high   prolits  and  heavy  losses.     The 
liipior  extracted  from  tho  Iioppy  is  collected  as  it  ex- 
uiles,  and  is  then  placed  in  pots,  where  it  is  dried  and 
formed  into  liunps,  in  which  process  it  loses  from  one 
tenth  to  one  eighth  of  its  weight.    Tho  opium  jiroduced 
in  llahar  and  Bengal  being  monopolized  by  the  Kast 
India  Company,  and  liought  at  a  hxcd  price,  is  a  con- 
trali.md  article  of  trade,  and  its  cultivation  is  confined 
to  lortain  districts.     Within  Hcngal  no  one  is  allo'ved 
to  cultivate  the  jxippy,  ex>ept  for  the   government. 
In  Miilwah  a  treaty  was  entered  into  with  the  different 
rulers  and  chiefs,  liy  which  the  monoixdy  wan  extend- 
ed to  that  country,  and  all  that  was  produced  delivered 
tu  tlic  Company,  at  tho  rate  of  three  rupees  a  seer, 
whiili  is  two  pounds.    But  so  gn-at  was  the  discontent 
excited  liv  this  extension  of  tho  monopcdy,  that,  a;  the 
de«ire  of  the  chief,  the  treaties  were  rescinded  in  isljl, 
IHJO;  and  the  trade  in  opium  and  its  cultivation  is 
now  free  in  that  province,  and  everywhere  throughout 
India,  except  in  the   Company's  dominions;    but  as 
Malwah  is  completely  surrounded  by  Britlsli  territory, 
a  lar;;e  revenue  is  derived  from  the  liif^h  duty  levied 
on  .Malwah  opium,  in  transit  to  Houibay  for  exporta- 
tiim  to  Cliina.     Malwah  opium  equals  that  of  Bengal, 
and  is  lirouj.;lit  into  com|)«tition  with  the  Company's 
opium  in  all  the  foreign  markets,   and  especially  in 
Cliina  (see  apjH-ndix  to  the  report  on  the   I'.ast  India 
Company's  all'airs,  p.  1,')).      The  cotton  ]dant  has  fron* 
time  immemorial  been  one  of  the  staple  products  of 
lliuiloostan,  and  is  indigenous  from  Ceylon  in  the  south 
to  the  Himalaya  Mountains.      It  is  cultivnteil  exten- 
sively throughout   Bengal,  and  in  the  interior  prov- 
imcs,  on  tlie  lianks  of  the  .litmna  ;  also  in  the  Deccau, 
and  in  southern  India,  whence  it  is  imported  into  Ben- 
gal, and  into  Mirzapoor,  and  the  district  of  Benan's, 
where  it  Is  manufactured,      Klax   and  iiemp  are  also 
eulti\.iti'il  in  several  districts  IsiMi  in  the  north  and  in 
the  south  of  Inilia.     Silk  was  loig  the  exclusive  prod- 
uct of  India  and  China,     Silk-Aorma  ar«  now  reared 


principally  in  tho  district  of  Durdwan,  and  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  tho  Bhagirati  and  the  Ganges,  and  for  about  100 
miles  down  their  streams.  Four  crops  of  mullierrj'- 
leaves  are  obtained  in  the  year,  the  last  in  Deceml)er. 
A  considerable  quantity  of  silk,  of  a  coarse  kind,  is  ob- 
tained from  wild  silk-worms,  which  do  not  feed  on  the 
mulberry,  and  are  found  in  tho  forests  of  Silhet,  Assam, 
and  tho  Doccan.  Indigo  was  originally  a  product  of 
India ;  and  the  plant  was  afterward  carried  to  South 
America,  -whence  (Europe  was  for  a  long  time  supplied 
with  this  dye.  The  manufacture,  on  which  the  quality 
of  the  indigo  depends,  was  very  unskillfully  conducted 
until  the  year  1783.  Since  this  period  it  has  been  so 
much  improved  by  tho  skill  and  capital  of  Europeans 
that  it  is  now  a  staple  arti(de  of  commerce ;  and  in 
Bengal  the  value  of  the  produce  in  1H.''>-1  amcnntcd  to 
fl, 701,20(5.  Indigo  is  produced  generally  throughout 
the  plain  of  the  Ganges,  and  in  southern  India,  but 
chiefly  in  Bengal.  Tol>ncco,  formerly  unknown  in  In- 
dia, and  introduced  from  America  probably  about  the 
lieginning  of  the  17th  century,  is  now  extensively  cul- 
tivated in  every  part,  chiefly  however  in  the  northern 
jirovinces,  and  more  rarely  in  the  south.  Tho  tol)ac- 
co  grown  in  the  Mahratta  territories  is  most  esteemed, 
particularly  that  which  is  produced  near  ISilsea,  a 
town  in  Malwah.  Bengal  does  not  yield  good  tobac- 
I'o ;  but  the  (,'ompany's  territories  in  (iuzerat,  being 
principally  of  a  rich  Idack  soil,  arc  consiilercd  as  jiecu- 
liarly  suitable  to  its  cultivati(m  (see  letter  of  the  Sec- 
retary to  the  Court  of  Directors,  to  tho  Secretari-  of 
the  India  Board,  .")th  September,  1828).  The  Hindoos 
having  been  alreaily  in  the  habit  of  inhaling  the 
smoke  of  hemivleaves  and  other  intoxicating  drugs, 
readily  adopted  tooacco  as  a  more  agreeable  substitute, 
and  it  soon  came  into  general  use.  Their  recent 
knowledge  of  it  a])pears  from  their  having  no  name  for 
it  which  is  not  a  comiption  of  some  European  tenn. 
I'epper,  though  of  inferior  conse<iuence,  is  a  •  '.n'lble 
product  of  southeni  India,  especially  of  M.'"  ii  't 

is  produced  from  a  species  of  vine,  which  •  i-  '.■■  to 
twine  around  tho  jack-tree.  It  bears  fruit  u.  '  n  a 
third  or  fourth  year,  amoimting  to  from  tliree  to  seven 
pounds'  weight,  and  yields  two  crops  in  the  year. 
The  areca-nut  and  betel-leaf,  universally  chewed  by 
tho  natives,  thrive  in  the  low  grounds,  where  water  is 
abundant ;  and  cardamoms,  a  spice  in  great  repute. 
The  universal  and  vast  consumpti(m  of  vegetaldc  oils 
in  Ilindoostan,  for  foo<l,  or  unguents,  or  for  the  lamp, 
is  sup|)lied  l)y  tho  extensive  cultivation  of  mustard- 
seed,  linseed,  sesamum,  palma,  christi,  besides  what  is 
])rocureil  from  tho  cocoa-nut.  Tho  first  ripen  in  the 
eidd  season,  tho  sesamum  during  tho  rains,  or  soon  af- 
terward. 

The  forests  in  the  low  plains  of  Ilindoostan,  of 
southern  India,  and  those  which  cover  the  western 
range  of  the  (thauts,  and  more  sparingly  the  eastern 
lilmuts,  abound  in  the  most  valualdo  trees,  applicalde 
to  many  important  nses.  The  extensive  woods  in 
southern  India  supply  th^  teak-tree,  >alualde  forshii)- 
liuilding  ;  anil  in  Malabar,  extensive  tracts  of  waste 
land  have  witliin  the  last  few  years  lieen  converted  in- 
to teak  plantatiims  by  the  government.  Saul,  sissoo, 
toon,  and  liamlnMvtrees  aliound  ;  tho  la.st  of  which 
yield  a  nu-dliine  much  used  by  the  native  doctors,  and 
which  sells  for  its  weight  in  silver.  There  arc  many 
species  of  the  palm-tree,  with  its  luxuriant  and  spread- 
ing leaves,  of  which  the  prisluce  is  extremely  useful. 
The  cocoa-nut-tree  is,  in  siune  pmvinces,  an  important 
article  of  culture.  Tho  kernel  is  used  for  food  l)V  the 
richer  natives,  cither  in  tlie  riw  state,  or  dressed  after 
various  fashions ;  nnd  it  yields  by  far  the  finest  oil  in 
India,  if  the  nut  lie  fresh,  and  the  oil  quickly  used. 
Kxtensivo  tracts,  njanv  miles  in  length,  are  planted 
with  the  cocoa-nut  and  betel-nut  palms.  Many  other 
species  of  timber  are  found  in  the  deep  recesses  of  the 
womls,  of  which  Dr.  Buchanan,  in  his  account  of 
Mysore,  gives  a  particular  description,  with  the  botan- 
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leal  nam**  of  the  ditVurent  traat,  and  to  hU  work  we 
refer;  ohaerving,  Ken<Tally,  that  the  wood*  cnnaUt  of 
•verj-  dpHcrlption  oi'  tirnlwr,  lilack,  lienvy,  and  hrrong, 
and  adapted  for  the  l<einn«  and  |x»itii  of  house*  ;  other 
kinda  are  white,  hanl,  and  durahle,  and  adaptrd  to  alt 
the  purposes  for  wl.ich  atron^  m  teriulx  are  rociuired; 
some  are  br:^utlfully  jfrained,  ;  .1  take  a  fiii--  imliab, 
and  are  well  suited  for  furniture,  or  )>xnde  rrsnis  and 
fcums  of  a  sweet  «r-(nt,  that  are  used  in  temples  for  in- 
cense; the  wood  of  some  kindles  readily  Into  a  clear 
Mitht,  and  is  used  for  torches  (.-eti  Journey  from  Mad 
ra»,  through  Mysore,  Canara,  and  Malahur,  vol.  i,,  p. 
•2a).  Other  kinds  of  wood  are  en)ploye<l  for  dyeinK- 
The  sandal-wiMid  is  valualde  for  Its  p<!rfun<e,  and  for 
the  essential  nil  which  it  yields.  It  re(iiiin'S  a  strong 
soil,  and  it  is  12  years  liefore  it  attains  tho  pr<i]*r 
size  for  lioing  i  ut.  I  he  billets  of  wooil  are  prepared 
by  lieinK  buried  in  the  dry  f^ronnd  for  two  months, 
when  the  ants  eat  up  all  the  outer  wo<mI,  leaving  the 
he:irt,  which  is  the  sumlal.  The  ileeper  the  color,  the 
higher  the  (lerfume.  The  l)cst  !<undal-wo<xl  of  Hin- 
doostan  is  ni  w  in  ponsession  of  the  rajah  of  Mysore, 
who  succeeded  to  a  sinall  portion  of  Tippoo's  domin- 
ions. 

Anitnal*. — Ilindoostan,  fnim  the  );>^at  extent  and 
inequality  of  its  surface  ;  its  stU|)cndous  and  snowH'lad 
mountains,  and  its  vast  and  wooded  plains,  lying  un- 
der a  liuming  sun,  comprehends  all  the  most  interest- 
ing forms  of  animal  life,  more  especially  those  animals 
of  the  tropical  regions  remarkable  for  ferocity  or  size, 
which  have  Ix-cn  the  sulijects  of  scientific  research  as 
well  aa  of  |K>piilar  curiosity  in  all  ages,  and  which  tind 
ample  cover  in  the  deep  woods  and  jungle-covered 
wastes  of  those  tracts  of  the  country  which  have  been 
desolated  by  »•  ranny  or  war. 

However  rauch  the  fidlowing  statistics  <if  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  liritish  Kastern  empire  may  lie  at 
varia>  -  '<h  the  exaggerated  ide;ia  entertained  re- 
specting .s  well  by  a  large  progwrtion  of  the  people 
of  Kngland  as  l>y  foreigners,  it  will  excite  no  snrjiriso 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  has  ever  reflected  on  the 
subject.  It  is  due,  indee.'.,  to  the  directors,  to  state, 
that  though  they  have  occasionally  a>'tn<l  <m  erroneous 
principles,  they  have  always  exerted  themselves  to 
enforce  economy  in  every  briixch  of  their  expenditure, 
and  to  impose  and  collect  t!  '  •-  revenues  in  the  liett 
and  cheapest  manner.  But  : :  lugh  tliey  have  buc- 
cee<led  in  repressing  many  abn-<  t,  it  wouUI  lie  iiUe  to 
suppose  that  they  should  ever  ei  rirely  succeetl  in  root- 
ing  them  out.  Huw  i-an  it  lie  iraagineil,  that  stran- 
gers Bent  to  India,  conscious  tha,.  they  are  armed  with 
all  the  strength  of  government,  placed  under  no  real 
responsibility,  exempted  from  the  salutary  intlueuce  of 
public  opinion,  fearing  no  effectual  ex|Hisure  through 
the  medium  of  the  press,  and  anxious  only  to  ac(  nmu- 
late  a  fortune,  should  not  ot!casionally  abuse  their 
authority  ?  or  that  they  should  manage  the  compli- 
cated and  difficult  affairs  of  a  vast  empire,  inhabited 
by  a  race  of  |)eople  of  whose  language,  manners,  and 
habits  they  are  almost  wholly  ignorant,  witli  that  pru- 
dence, econimiy,  and  vigilance,  without  which  it  were 
idle  to  expert  that  any  great  surfilus  revenue  should 
ever  lie  realized  ? 

Iiidin  Cimpany,  thf  Katt. — The  first  <  ommercial  in- 
tercourse of  the  Knglish  with  the  Kasi  Indies,  was  a 
private  adventure  with  three  shi|is  fitted  out  in  Wi\  ;  | 
only  one  of  them  reached  India,  and  after  a  voyage  of 
three  years,  tJie  commander.  Captain  Ijincaster,  was 
brought  home  in  another  ship,  the  sailors  having  seized  , 
on  his  own  ;  but  his  information  gave  rise  to  a  capital 
mercantile  voyage,  and  the  Company's  tlrst  charter, 
in  Decemlier,  ItilM).  Their  stmk  then  consisted  of 
X7'.!,U0(),  and  they  fitted  out  four  shi|M,  an<l  meeting 
with  success,  have  cuntinuiil  to  trade  ever  since.  In- 
dia aUnrk  sold  at  t,Um  for  a  share  of  i'lOl),  in  U\K\.  A 
new  Ooni|i.'iny  was  fonne.1  in  IflUM;  and  lioth  were 
aniud  in  170-^.     The  India  House  was  built  In  1720, 


and  enlarged  In  1799.  Board  of  Control  instituted  17A|. 
See  Kant  India  ('ompany. 

liailrixwUin  India. — There  are  several  railroads  goin.r 
forward  in  di.Tcrent  parts  of  India,  whiili  promise  to 
be  productive  of  a  great  increase  in  the  tnilu  ,)f  timt 
countrj-,  though  it  la  more  <{uestionalile  whether  tor 
Homo  years  t"  come  they  will  afford  a  very  ample  in- 
come to  the  proprietors,  for  the  heavy  cost  of  tho  con- 
struction. Ono  of  the  linos  first  undertuk?n  is  tlir 
East  Indian,  extending  from  a  nrivigable  part  of  tln' 
(iangtis  toward  Delhi.  This  road  is  already  partinlly 
opened,  and  the  re|)ort  of  its  operations  for  the  (Irst  six 
months  of  the  year  ISfifi,  contained  a  return  of  lU-.',!!:"! 
passengers  transported,  and  88,010  tons  of  frei'ht. 
The  work  from  .Mlahabad  to  Cawnporo  was  going  for- 
wanl  successfully  at  the  date  of  this  report,  but  It  luit 
been  since  retarded  beyond  the  expectation.H  tlmi  |,,„] 
been  entertuineii,  by  tho  difficulty  in  carryin;-  forward 
th«  materials.  The  earth-work  was  nearly  completed  ,it 
that  time.  Allahabad  is  near  the  junction  of  the  Jumna 
with  the  (ranges,  GOO  or  TOO  miles  above  (lulciittH. 
The  work  was  io  lie  extended  from  Cawnpore  to  Dvllii 
under  tho  ofti.er»  of  tha  Company,  without  contract- 
ors. Wp  hawi  lately  seen  an  account  of  the  total 
loss  of  a  i-ostl.'t-  locomotive,  destined  for  this  road,  liv 
lieing  sunk  in  the  d.inges.  A  portion  of  the  (ire«t 
Indian  i'ei  insular  rond,  beginnini{  at  llonibay,  has  nlso 
been  ojjened,  and  a  location  for  the  extension  of  the 
line  has  been  recently  made,  from  N'agpore  to  .Tubliul- 
p;>re,  wher^  it  will  uniio  with  thi;  I'.ast  Indian,  thereby 
forming  an  entire  line  o?  I.iland  communiiation  follow. 
ing,  in  part,  tho  course  o"  tho  (ianges,  from  lioni- 
bay  to  Calcutta. 

The  iScinde  Itailway,  another  important  work  de. 
signed  for  o|iening  tin  ir.idc  of  the  great  valley  of  the 
indu.s,  has  alr.<ady  made  connidcrablo  progress.  It 
will  extend  fr<>ni  llyderabad  t''  the  jiort  of  Kurrachec 
a  distance  of  110  niilec,  it  licing  rendered  necessarvon 
account  of  the  difficult  navigation  of  the  nioutti's  uf 
that  river.  As  an  appendage  to  this  work,  a  more  ex- 
tensive  one  called  the  I'unjaub  Kail  way  has  lieeii  latitlv 
projected,  and  a  prospectus  of  it  is  now  advertised  in 
the  Ixindon  papers.  It  is  to  be  2.'i0  miles  In  leii(;tli, 
lieglnning  at  Moultan  on  the  Indus  470  miles  alsive 
Hyderabad,  and  running  thence  to  I^hore  and  I'lnrit- 
sir,  through  a  countr)-  of  remarkable  eipiality  of  sur- 
face. It  is  to  form,  in  connection  with  tho  Soinile 
Kailroad,  and  an  improved  system  of  steam  navigation 
on  the  intermediate  |k  rtion  of  tho  I'ivcr  .Sclnde  or  inJu?, 
la-tween  llyderabad  and  Mooltan  a  connected  lino  uf 
communication  from  Kurrachee,  which  is  clestlncd  to 
lie  the  principal  |>ott  for  westeni  India,  to  Lahore  the 
capital  of  the  Punjaub.  From  Lahore  it  will  I  e  fur- 
ther extended  3C  miles  to  I'mritsir,  the  commer- 
cial capital  of  a  verj'  largo  and  prodmtive  trading 
dintrict,  making  in  all,  by  railroad  and  steam  navigii- 
tion,  HIO  miles.  For  tho  I'unjaub  railroad  alonn  it 
is  pro|)ose<l  to  raise  a  capital  of  i.'2,ri(t(),(X)(l,  of  which 
two  fifths  of  tho  shares  are  reserved  to  tho  sharchoM- 
era  in  the  S<'inde  Conn)any,  in  the  projsirtion  of  two 
shares  of  the  former  to  one  held  of  the  hit.cr.  The 
prospectus  advertised  in  the  Lonilon  papers  contains 
the  fidlowing  description  ,of  the  region  of  country 
thniugh  which  this  line  of  communication  will  p.iss, 
exten<llng  nearly  the  wholo  length  of  the  valley  of  tho 
Indus : 

"  A  railway  from  Mooltan  to  Ijihore  and  I'mritiir 
will  not  only  afford  an  outb't  to  the  iin|KMliid  trallio  of 
I'unjaub  and  nelghlmring  territories,  but  wnuM  of 
necessity  greatly  enhance  tho  imiortance  and  value 
of  the  line  from  Kurracheo  to  Hyderabad  Scimli' 
and  the  I'unjaub  (Including  the  States  under  control) 
I'over  an  area  of  130,000  sijuaro  miles,  with  a  |si|Ui1j- 
tlon  of  nearly  2ri,0OO,0OO.  Tho  flower  of  the  Kuro|wan 
and  native  army  occupies  these  provinces,  and  nuui- 
l>«rs  70,000  men,  more  than  15,000  of  whom  are  Euro- 
peaiu." 
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Tho  followliin;  further  <lfiscript,ion  of  thin  region  of 
c'>iiiitr\',  ia  from  tlie  Ciilnilfa  KnifUihman : 

"  I.iihnrn,  situntpil  on  th»i  Ravep,  Ih  the  cnpltnl  of 
th«  Punjftuh  nii't  tho  noat  of  its  poliMcal  ndmlntntrntion. 
Tim  town  Is  very  extensive,  and  carries  on  a  brisk  in- 
ternal trarle.  The  civil  station  of  AnarkiiUee,  and 
the  larpc  military  station  of  Meean  Meer,  are  liliowiiio 
nttiiched  to  it.  ITmritsir,  the  commercial  capital  of 
ttie  Piinjnuh,  distant  3(1  miles,  is  «t  least  C'lnal,  tf  not 
superior,  to  I)clhi  in  population  and  wealth.  The  in- 
tervenini;  country  is  le^el,  and  without  e^•en  a  nullah 
(if  any  size,  and  an  intercourse  of  so  great  an  extent 
is  maintained  between  them,  that  the  road  is  literally 
thron:^ed  daj-  and  night  with  every  description  of 
wheeled  vehicles,  horses,  camels,  etc.,  and  foot  pas- 
sengers ;  in  short,  more  resemiiliuK  tho  street  of  a 
town  th.in  a  mere  communication  between  two  cities 
«o  far  apart.  T'mritsir  is  the  grand  entrepot  for  the 
commerce  of  the  cia-Sutlcj  States — the  rich  and  mount- 
ainous regions  eastward  to  Kote  Kangra—the  horses, 
fruits,  and  woolens  of  Citnil  and  Bokhara,  the  shawls 
and  other  produce  of  Cashmere,  Yar'thand,  .-ind  the 
mountainous  country  toward  the  north-east — in  fact, 
of  the  whole  Pnnjaub  and  the  countries  encircling  it, 
arc  hero  concentrated.  Mooltan  is  a  large  town  and 
military  station  on  tho  Sutlej  or  Gharra,  so  termed 
after  its  conjunction  with  the  Beas.  It  is  quickly  be- 
coming an  Important  emporium,  for  it  is  tho  connect- 
ing link  to  the  trade  of  northern  with  south-western 
India,  or  rathjr  Bombaj*  and  Kurope.  Kurrachee, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Indus,  is  fast  advancing 
into  prosperity  and  into  notice  as  a  sea-port  ;  It  will 
probably  soon  bo  known  as  the  first  In  the  empire, 
being  superior  to  Calcutta,  Utadras,  or  even  Bombay." 

The  distaiK-o  between  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  a 
direct  lino  Is  a  little  more  than  a  thousand  miles".  By 
the  indirect  route  which  must  ho  pursued  by  the  Pe- 
ninsular line,  to  find  one  adapted  either  to  steam  nav- 
igation or  to  the  construotio'i  of  a  railroad — that  is, 
l)y  following  the  course  of  the  Ganges,  so  far  as  the 
route  is  eligible,  and  from  the  point  thus  reached,  Ijy 
selecting  the  line  best  adapted  to  the  construction  of  a 
railroad,  taking  into  consideration  the  comparative 
evenness  of  surface,  and  the  production,  resources  and 
population  of  the  countrj-  to  he  traversed,  the  distance 
will  not  be  less  than  ]C(M)  miles,  exclusive  of  the  minor 
Binuosities  of  tho  route,  which  can  not  be  accurately 
estimated  until  the  line  Is  definitively  laid  down.  It 
is  already  ascertained  that  caster'}'  from  Nagpore,  coal 
of  an  excellent  quality  for  the  making  of  coke  at  a 
low  cost  is  found  in  abundance.  Kxtensive  as  these 
railwaj'  routes  are,  it  will  lie  perceived  that  they  bear 
no  comparison.  In  point  of  extravagance,  and  hope- 
lessness of  execution,  with  the  vast  routes  projected 
between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Pacific  in  various 
directions,  traversing  regions  ui\lnhaMted  and  \inln- 
haliitalde,  and  passing  over  moimtain  ranges,  which 
almost  bid  defiance  to  tlie  power  of  the  locomotive. 
In  one  case,  the  jirojected  routes  |)ass  through  coun- 
tries already  covered  by  an  immense  population,  and 
affording  vaUmblo  products  adi>pted  to  lyeconui  the  ol)- 
jects  of  a  profitable  trade,  and  conseciuently  ca|)able  of 
contributing  to  the  support  of  the  line  throughout 
evcrj'  part  of  it.  In  the  other  case,  nearly  the  whole 
country  to  be  traversed,  by  tho  most  favored  of  the 
projected  routes,  is  destitute  not  only  of  tho  means  of' 
afi'onling  even  a  piirtial  support  to  the  route  when  [ 
constructed  and  put  in  operation,  but  in  a  great  meas- 
ure iucapaldc  of  furnishing  even  the  timber  necessary 
for  its  construction  and  repairs,  the  fuel  necessary  for  ■ 
locomotives,  or  provisions  for  the  men  who  must  be 
emploj-ed  in  running  tiiem.  | 

The  great  lever,  however,  by  wlilch  England  will,  ' 
in  a  greater  ratio  than  ever,  iiu'rease  her  power  in  the 
East,  will  1)0  the  railniad  nyttrm.     And  in  this  |Kdliy 
rapid  strides  and  important  resuUs  have  l)een  already 
accomplished.  A«  earlv  as  August,  \ish\  It  was  stated  ! 


In  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  East  IndU  Com- 
pany had  sanctioned  the  construetion  of  one  road  590 
miles  In  length,  to  \m  completed  In  the  year  18S6,  with 
a  guaranty  of  6  per  cent,  dividend  by  the  Company. 
In  other  words,  private  capitalists  having  subscrilied 
tlr  >  required  capital,  tl.a  Company  therefore  gave  a 
guaranty  of  6  per  cent,  income,  upon  a  capital  of 
^'2i),0(K),0n().  Otiior  roads  have  lieen  projected,  and 
are  now  in  course  of  construction,  with  an  aggregate 
line  of  over  KO(X)  miles.  From  one  extremity  of  Brit- 
ish India  to  the  other,  the  magnetic  telegraph  is  in  full 
oporat'on.  The  intelligence  carried  from  Kngland  to 
Bombay,  was,  as  far  back  as  April,  1855,  transmitted 
to  Calcutta  by  telegraph.  The  three  grand  trunk 
railroatls  are : 

L«Of  Ih,  mllet. 

1.  From  Calcutta  to  Pealiawur 1,428 

2.  "      Calcutta  to  IJonibay 1,002 

8.      "      Bombay  to  Agra 784 


Total. 


8,159 


4000  miles  of  telegraph  wire  are  now  set  np  In  In- 
dia, and  in  constant  use.  In  the  construction  of  this 
Immense  line  of  wire,  70  large  rivers  were  crossed.  In 
one  case  tho  cable  over  a  river  measures  16,840  feet, 
and  in  another  over  two  miles  in  length. 

In  onler  to  carry  out  tho  views  of  tho  British  gov- 
ernment and  of  the  Kast  India  (Company  espc-  ially,  a 
standing  army  of  '289,000  men  (European  an' I  jiative), 
is  maintained.  It  requires  little  foresight  to  show  that 
it  Is  in  India  (at  present)  and  in  China  (hen utter)  that 
the  British  power  will  for  many  years  be  developed  to 
an  extraordinary  degree.  With  the  aid  of  capital, 
now  abundant  In  Inilia,  and  with  the  further  aid  of 
railroads,  manufacturing  machinery,  steamships  ana 
steamlmats,  the  magnetic  telegraph,  and  cheap  labor, 
tho  commercial  and  political  power  of  Great  Britain 
will  soon  overshadow  all  others.  The  subject  fur- 
nishes points  of  inquiry  and  consideration,  which 
should  be  duly  weighed  by  the  statesman,  the  mer- 
chant, and  the  philanthropist. 

We  have  nil  looked  with  astonishment  upon  the 
Tast  commercial  changes  that  have  transpired  in  the 
world  within  the  past  20  or  30  years.  Science,  genius, 
enterprise,  and  capital  are  yet  at  work  transforming, 
modifying,  creating.  America  has  witnessed  great 
transformations  within  that  period.  It  would  seem 
that  Asia  Is  likely  to  undergo  equally  Important 
changes,  through  the  means  of  the  British  govern- 
ment and  its  thousand  agents.  There  is  no  rea.son 
why  the  United  States,  availing  themselves  of  the 
newly-enlarged  field  of  operations  In  the  East,  should 
not  find  a  profitable  market  for  their  manufactures, 
and  f\irther  employment  for  their  shipping. 

Metnls. — From  the  wild  r..  d  inaccessible  nature  of 
the  country  in  many  parts  of  HIndoostan,  Its  metallic 
products  are  but  i  .iperfectly  known.  It  l.<  found  to 
produce  all  the  metallic  ores,  as  well  as  diamonds  and 
precious  stones,  and  other  mineral  substances.  Gold 
is  generally  found  in  the  sands  of  the  mountain 
streams,  and  is  extracted  hy  washing.  Tho  head 
streams  of  the  Ganges  bring  along  with  them  parti- 
cles of  gold,  which  In  Rohileund  ore  collected  by  a 
particular  caste  of  jieoplo.  It  is  found  in  various  parts 
of  Mysore,  particularly  nine  tnilos  ea.st  of  Boodicotta, 
where  the  country  is  impregnated  with  it ;  also  in  the 
Nielghorry  Mountains ;  an(l  in  great  quantities  in  aH 
that  tract  of  country  that  lies  west ;  and  in  the  adjoin- 
ing Koondanad  and  Ghaut  Mountains.  This  whole 
tract,  including  the  laountains,  and  comprising  a  space 
of  2000  miles,  contains  gold.  Unrefined  gold  Is  regu- 
larly exchanged  by  many  of  the  mountain  tribes  of  the 
north  for  tho  produce  of  the  plains.  It  Is  estimated 
that  about  1000  men  are  continually  employed  in  col- 
lecting this  precious  metal.  Copper  is  produced  in  the 
provinceof  Delhi,  which  the  natives  collect  either  on  the 
surface  or  with  very  slight  excavations ;  also  in  the  Raj- 
jwot  principality  of  Joypoor  in  the  pro viuco  of  Ajmoer, 
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and  in  other  ports  of  the  Mine  province,  there  are 
(.'opper  niinen,  tind  in  the  Camatic,  aUiut  40  miles 
north-euHt  fmtn  (.'uililapub.  The  metal  is  found  in 
l«yer»  ulniut  t>(ro  inche*,  and  wcadonolly  two  feet 
thick;  tliey  aro  coiite<I  with  whre,  ni.d  are  in  x^'oertil 
flat,  ta  if  they  hud  undrr)(ane  i  ompreNnion.  The  ore 
exi.itA  in  nearly  t.  metallic  Ktnte,  without  any  admix- 
ture of  »ulphur,  arsenic,  or  any  other  iiiul>fitimca  that 
requires  separation.  Tne  liest  ores  yield  Ml,  and  the 
womt  ti  |ier  rent,  of  pnr*  metal.  Tim  ({ranilir  mount- 
ain* of  Nepnul  and  nuTthem  llindooittan  contiiiii  niiioh 
iron,  lead,  and  copper,  with  a  little  k"'''  '"  'ho  rivor 
courm-B.  riie  copper  mines  fire  ciulto  '-niiwrfliial,  the 
ore  lioina  du(?  from  trenclien  entiroly  open  aliove,  so 
that  the  wmk  is  laid  HHide  in  the  niiny  season.  Iron 
ore  is  found  in  miiny  parts  of  llindmwtan.  Tliero  are 
mines  of  Iron  in  l.alion'  and  in  AJnieer.  In  Orissa 
many  of  tlio  natives  are  iron  Hmclters,  and  must  of  tlie 
iron  sent  from  Halascre  to  ("Hlriitta  is  pro<lH<'ed  in  this 
district.  In  lleJii]X)or  th«  workiii(j  of  inm  furnishes  em- 
ployment to  many  of  the  inhali^timts,  who  extract  it  l>y 

•  very  rude  process.  At  Tono  Novo,  in  tlie  Ilritish 
district  of  South  ^rcot.  in  th«  prcsiilency  of  Madras, 
extensive  ln)ii-workN  li«s-e  lieen  erected  liv  a  joint- 
sto<-k  a.<M>ciiitii)n  culled  the  Kast  India  Irc/n  ('onipany  j 
to  whom  alw)  l-elon/t  the  inm  I'oundcry  works  at  Hey- 
poor,  in  Mala'iiar,  on  thn  opjHinito  mast  of  the  penin- 

la.   "  He  oif)  smelted  at  thi-seestnlilishmenta  is  found 
ill  gnat  aiMiudaueo  und  of  excellt^nt  quality  in  their 
re«])ecti\-o  vicinities.     The  My<or»  country  aliounds  in 
iron.     Therfl  are  also  fiir^es  for  manufacturing.;  steel, 
which  arc  minutely  descril«>d  by  Dr.  Hurlnmnn  in  his 
account  of  the  Mysore  country.*     In  Coimlictore  and 
ill  Malal>ikr  the  iron  iniiiei  |{lve  employment  to  u  con- 
sideraMe  iiunil>er  of  persons.     The   process  and  mii- 
chineiy  fur  eittractinit  tin;  iron  are  very  imperf<-ct. 
Iron  mines  were  formerly  worked  in  the  district  of 
lioKltp'Hir,  liut  the_\'  have  licen  lonn  ncKle<'tod.     Kich 
iprm  ores  are  aliumlant  in  i  utrh.     The  ore  is  gathered 
in  l>ask>'ts  /'rem  the  surKace  of  the  eartl.,  :ind  yields 
"22  fier  .  ent.  of  iron ;  and  the  steel  which  is  made  from 
this  ore  is  the  tincst  in  the  world.      l.e«d  is  piroliiced 
in  various  parts  ,   iiIm>  antimony,  pluml>a);o,  sulphur, 
alum;    and  there  are  inexliaustilde  supplies  of  coal, 
thou(<h  th«    mines  are  not  worked    with    any  effect. 
Coul  is  raiseil  in  Burdwan  in  cimsideraldn  ijuantities 
and  of  a  line  quality.    .Salt|)etre  is  pr<Hlucn<l  in  llcn);al 
and  itahar.  though  its  manufacture  do<vi  not  po  U>yond 
thn  eastern  limits  of  the  latter  province.     It  uuKht, 
liowever,  lie  attended  with  success  in   l<«iif;.'il,  where 
the  tendency  of  thn   soil  to  its   pro<luctiiin   is    verc 
t^at;  and  there  nii){ht  Im  manufactories  of  salt  in 
almost  ev»ry  part  of  the  country.  Imt  tliey  are  re- 
stricted t>y  the  (;ompaiiy's  mono|sily.      In  the  My- 
sore  plains   the   wells   are   salt,    ami   the   ground    is 
fre<|u«ntly  covered  with  a  saline  elllontscence.    A  range 
of  hills,  extending  from  the  Indus  to  the  llydasp  ,, 
yielils  the  famoas  rock-salt  of  Lahore,  of  which  they 
are  almost  entirely  couijioseil.f     Many  quarries  are 
found  in  the  hilly  districts,  which  pnnliice  lino  stone, 
that  is   cut    liy   the   inhahitants    into   pillars.    Ilaifs, 
statues,  and  u»e<i  for  other  or.iamental  purposes.      I>r. 
linchanan    saw    several    tixc-grained     s|iecimens    of 
granite,  also  a  tdack  stone  use«l  in  the  construction  of 
llyder's  monument,  and  a  lieautitui  green  stone  which 
takes  on  a  inarlde  fsdisli.     The  hills  <if  fiuterat  cun- 
liiin  martdes  exhiliiting   many  odors  and   i|ualities; 
and  marldes  are  se«>n  in  the  various  tomlis  and  monu- 
ments ><f  ancient  art  still  renulning  in  the  country-, 
finely  ground  and  of  different  rtdors,  white  and  yeUow 
with  red  veins,  and   green   clowled  with  yellow  and 
l>Uck.  of  which  tho  quarries  have  never  U*en  discov- 
ered. 

•  Journey  /ran  Madras,  vol  L,  pp.   ITO,  180 ;  Tol.   IL, 

|).  IX>. 

•  divi  the  obaervsUons  of  I.lriiteuanI  Humes  on  the  coni- 
merdat  rrlaiiona  M  the  Puiv|aub. 


Diamonds  arc  no  longer  found  in  the  celeliroted 
luines  of  (j(dconda,  tiut  tliey  are  still  gathered  in  tl.g 
)«(!  of  the  Krishna,  and  in  the  province  of  (iundwiuiu 
I  Near  the  confluence  of  the  Hehe  and  tho  Muhanuddy 
lit  miles  lioyond  tho  town  of  Sumbliul|mor,  after  the 
rains,  tlie  natives  lind  diamonds  in  the  red  earth 
washed  down  from  the  mountains.  The  matrix  cun- 
taining  them  is  a  clay  which  has  a  red  appoarance  like 
liumed  bricks.  There  are  diamond  mines  in  thi.'  souili 
of  India  bout  7  miles  north-east  of  C'mlhapah,  on 
lH)th  1)  of  the  I'ennar  Uivur.     I'hesu  mines  have 

Iwen  w  or  several  hunilrud  years,  and  occasiim. 

ally  yiikl  large  diamonds,  which  are  cither  IuuimI  In 
the  alluvial  soil,  or  are  recognixud  by  their  sparkling 
among  the  gravel  after  it  is  washed  and  spiuud  mt,  or 
in  ro<'ks  of  the  latest  formation,  Tho  grounds  nro 
leased  on  liehalf  of  the  govemntent  V-  private  siiciu- 
lators  at  a  moderate  rent.  In  Humlolccnd,  also  tlin 
table-land  whicli  surrounds  Pannali,  wherever  tiiii 
ground  Is  of  a  gravelly  nature,  prtslurus  diamiinils. 
Th  soil  is  from  two  to  eight  cubits  deep,  and  diaiiiiinds 
are  found  intennixed  with  small  |iebbles,  though  not 
adhering  to  tlicm.  A  very  few  diamonds  in  the  mutue 
of  a  year  repay  the  labors  of  the  workmen.  The  iija- 
monds  I'ounil  are  mostly  under  the  value  of  oliO  riinoes 
or  i'5'l,  though  some  reui  h  tho  value  of  from  ,')(io  tu 
IihK)  rupees.  They  are  weighed  and  sold  tu  the  nicr- 
chants  residing  at  I'anuah,  and  are  by  them  < 'arrie<l  to 
all  |>arts  of  the  coinitry.  The  workmen  are  alloivcil 
three  fourtus,  two  tlunis,  or  a  half  the  diamondi  tliev 
lind,  acconling  lo  their  hi/.o,  and  any  man  is  at  lilicrtV 
to  dig:  but  the  bu.xiness  is  less  pnis|ierous  tlian  lnrni- 
erly,  and  the  workmen  are  |MHir.  'I  he  diamond 
grounds  aro  strictly  guanled  against  tho  contraband 
trader,  and  tlie  U'a.st  delin(|iieiicy  draws  down  the 
prompt  and  barliarous  vengtNtiice  of  the  rajali.  Tljcse 
are  sup|Miscd  to  bo  the  diamond  mines  mentiuiicd  liy 
I'tidemy.  Their  annual  pnslura  was  estimated,  In 
the  reign  of  .Vchar,  at  eiglit  lacs  of  ru|iees.  In  17,",o 
it  hail  fallen  otf  to  (me  half:  tho  amount,  conipara- 
lively  inslgnilicaiit,  is  divided  between  the  rajahs  of 
I'eniiiih.  llanda,  and  l'l:irkaree. 

Tho.  <itlier  varieties  of  jirecious  stones  found  in  India 
are  tho  ruby  from  the  talile-land  of  Mysore,  the  borvl 
the  topaz,  the  chrj-soltte,  ganiet,  cat's  eye,  etc.  Tljcro 
are  cornelian  mines  in  the  province  of  (iuzerat,  In  the 
wildest  jKirts  of  the  jongle.  The}'  consist  of  niiincTous 
'shafts  worked  d(x  ii  jwrpendicularly,  about  four  Ti'it 
wide,  and  sovenil  <.'(  ihem  to  the  depth  of  tlftv  fcit. 
.S<une  of  tliem  extcn,!  at  the  bottom  in  a  huri^ontal 
direction,  though  not  to  any  distance  ;  the  heavy  rahii 
lause  the  banks  to  fall  in,  so  that  new  o|ieniii),'s  are 
always  made  at  tlio  end  of  the  rainy  season.  Tlic 
nodules  weigh  from  a  few  ounces  to  two  or  even  three 
|iounds,  and  lie  close  to  each  other  in  atiund.ime,  not 
in  liinlinct  strata,  but  scattered  alsmt.  They  ari'  of 
various  colors  when  they  are  found — of  a  lilackidi 
olive,  like  common  dark  llints ;  others  of  a  lik;litcr  hue, 
with  a  slight  milky  tinge:  though  it  is  quite  iiioirlain 
wliat  ap|M-arance  they  will  assume  after  the  procl<s^  of 
tuniing.  Tliey  are  carried  to  I'ambay,  wher-  ilicyiire 
cut,  isdished,  und  formed  into  the  line  oniuimnt:i  for 
which  that  c'ty  is  so  highly  ccleliruted.  Ile.intiful 
jaspers  and  agates  are  also  found  in  ihU  di^trirt.  and 
in  other  (larts  of  Indb. 

Mami flirt itrri. — In  every  country  the  nature  aiul 
quiility  of  the  manufactures  must  dejH'iiil  on  the  mn- 
dition  of  the  consumers,  and  among  the  dcspo'ir  Stiites 
of  Asia  these  naturally  consist  of  two  cla.'ise.'. .  Ux,  of 
the  greut  and  |iowerful,  in  whose  hanils  the  iiroperty 
of  the  country  is  accumulated,  and  who  are  i'oni|ura- 
tively  few;  anil,  -MIy,  of  the  mass  of  the  |«'o|ile,  o|- 
presseil  under  native  rule,  and  sunk  in  |K>verty  Such. 
accordingly,  l>£s  lieen  from  time  iuimeniorlal  the  «iate 
of  llludoostan  ;  and  its  manufactures,  which  areneies- 
sarily  adapted  to  the  use  of  these  two  <'las«es,  have 
always  consisted  of  exquisitely  tine  fabrics  of  cutton, 
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for  the  uRe  of  thu  iinpcrbl  <^ourt  or  of  the  rajahs  anil 
prini'eii  of  the  country,  or  of  loarso  stufl'?!  for  the  com- 
mon people  ;  and  to  HUch  |i«rfcuti(iu  have  they  attaineil, 
that  the  iniHlern  art  of  Kuropn,  with  all  the  aid  of  iti« 
wiindurful  niaohinery,  haa  never  yet  rivaled  in  l>eauty 
thu  product  of  tlie  Indian  loom.  Yet  the  Ilind<io 
workman  hax  no  advantage  from  capital,  from  macliin- 
(Tv,  or  from  tlie  division  of  lalior ;  he  pre|uiruii  tlie  raw 
miitrrial  with  Win  own  skillful  hand,  in  all  the  various 
»Ui;e»  of  its  manufacture;  his  loom  and  all  his  im- 
|ileinents  are  of  the  nidcst  conHtniction ;  and  yet, 
liy  piitlonce,  perHuvnrance,  and  unusual  skill,  he  )in>- 
(lucoH  an  article  which  is  prized  all  over  tlio  world  for 
its  iiiimitalile  richness  and  beaut.v,  as  well  as  for  its 
(luraliility.  The  native  artisan  diHtin)(uislips  at  once 
thiiso  lino  fabrics  from  all  counterfeits,  l)y  the  eye,  tlie 
toiirh,  and  the  smell.  In  the  ilistrict  of  Dacca  are 
cliii'lly  faliricated  plain  muslins,  variounly  ilenomi- 
niiteil,  according  to  the  closeness  or  tineni'ss  of  the 
texture ;  also  flowered,  stri|)cd,  or  checkered  muslins, 
ilt'iiiimlnatod  from  their  |iattems;  and  the  thinnest 
<i(irl  of  muslins,  for  tlie  manufacture  of  which  the 
jiMviuce  is  much  celebrated,  as  is  Coromaiidel  in 
soiitlicrn  India  for  its  cali<:oes  and  other  piece-goods, 
of  th«  most  lirilliant  and  duralda  colon.  Other  kinds 
innrc  closely  woven  are  fabricated  in  the  western  parts 
of  llongal ;  and  another  sort,  of  a  inoro  rigid  texture, 
in  every  district.  Coarse  muslins,  in  the  shape  of 
turlians,  handkcrcbiefs,  etc.,  are  mailn  in  all  parts  of 
Iliiiilno.stan  ;  and  in  its  northern  provinces,  plain  anil 
tl.mired  muslins,  but  of  inferior  (|uulity  to  the  beauti- 
ful falirics  of  Dacca.  In  .Moultan  arc  manufactured 
silks  which  possess  a  strength  of  texture  and  lirilliancy 
of  liue  that  have  secured  for  them  a  preference  in  tlie 
Iniliim  market.  They  are  woven  into  shawls  and 
scarfs,  Hliich  are  in  great  demand,  and  which  the  In- 
ilian  manufacturer  in  other  parts  has  never  been  able  to 
riv.il.  either  in  color  or  durability.  Carpets  are  also 
manufactured  in  this  province,  though  they  do  not 
ecpiid  those  of  I'ersia.  Various  articles  of  calico  are 
niaile,  which  still  retain  their  Indian  denominations,  as 
khns.ihj,  which  are  manufactured  north  and  east  of 
the  (langes ;  cloths  of  nearly  the  same  i|uality  are 
maile  near  Tanila  in  Oudo.  Near  l,ucki|M)or,  on  the 
western  frontier  of  lienures,  in  tho  neighliorluHMl  of 
Allahabad,  and  also  in  the  provinc'c  of  Hahar  baftacs 
iint  miiniitiictured  ;  sunaes  in  Urissa,  uml  in  the  district 
of  Midnapoor;  and  a  similar  doth  under  the  same  de- 
nomination in  tlie  eastern  parts  of  the  province  of 
Itenares ;  woven  silk  and  taffeta,  lM>tli  plain  and  How- 
ereil,  in  the  ncighlH>rluH>d  of  Moorshcdabad  ;  ti.ssues, 
brocades,  and  ornamented  gauzes,  at  Itenares ;  jilaiii 
gauze-i  for  <loinestic  use  in  the  west  and  south  of  lien- 
ff\\ :  auil  at  Monlda,  ltoUg|>oor,  ami  nt  several  towns 
in  the  district  of  Uurdwan,  mixed  goods  of  silk  and 
cotton.  Sackcloth  is  manufactured  from  packthread 
in  many  places,  esiwcially  in  tho  northern  provinces, 
for  tho  chithiiig  of  the  mountaineers.  Cotton  is  made 
into  canvas  in  the  neighlKirhoinl  of  (;iiittagong,  I'atna, 
and  other  places;  and  blankets  everywhere  for  coni- 
niun  Use.  A  coarse  cotton  cloth  dye<l  red  with  cheap 
materials  is  very  generally  used,  and  is  ihielly  iiiunu- 
factured  in  tho  wiuntr}-  Itotween  the  .lumna  onil  tho 
(iaiij^o.  I'ine  and  coarse  calicoes  are  dyed  with  por- 
miineni  and  fugitive  colors  for  common  use  in  the 
province  of  Ueiiares,  the  city  of  I'atna,  and  the  neigh- 
lK)rli(K>d  of  Calcutta.  This  art  apix-ars  to  have  had  its 
ori(;in  in  India,  and  to  have  been  there  perfeited  to  a 
degree  never  surpassed  iiy  Kiiropeans.  Dimities  of 
various  kimls,  and  damask  linen,  are  made  nt  Dacca, 
I'atna,  Tanda,  and  various  other  places. 

In  .Mysore,  near  Uangalore,  silk  is  manufactured 
into  .lill'erent  articles  of  dress,  into  strong  cloths,  which 
men,  women,  or  Isiys  wrap  round  them,  and  into  tur- 
l>an  pieces.  These  cloths  are  of  a  rich  fabric,  variously 
lignred,  and  tho  pattern,  if  ordered,  is  elegantly 
wrought  in  gold  throad.    TurUuis  uro  made  of  cotton 


and  silk.  Thin  white  muslin*  with  silk  liordors  orna- 
mented with  gold  and  silver,  and  plaui  green  muBlins, 
with  silk  JMirilers,  are  manufactured  f<ir  female  dresses  ; 
also  .Htriped  ami  checkered  muslins;  cloth  like  the 
khasahs  of  Kengnl,  for  wrapping  rouml  the  shoulders 
of  men,  sometimes  with  striped  or  silver  I  orders. 
Handkerchiefs  with  red  iMirders,  a  coarse  thick  whito 
cotton  cloth  with  red  lairdors,  and  turbans  ornamented 
with  silver  and  gold  thread  at  the  ends,  are  also  made 
in  this  ilistrict ;  and  the  dyeing  o'  cotton  cloth,  cotton 
tliread,  and  silk,  is  carried  on  by  a  set  of  people  who 
act  as  tailors,  cloth-printers,  and  dyers.  'J'anncries 
are  estalilishcd,  and  manufactories  of  oil.  At  Chen- 
naputtana  there  are  manufactories  of  glass-ware  and  of 
glass  rings,  universally  worn  as  bracelets  l>y  the  wo- 
men of  the  Deccan.  Steel  wire  is  also  made  here  for 
the  strings  of  musical  instruments.  At  V'izig.ipatam, 
in  the  northern  Circars,  the  inhabitants  are  very  ex- 
|>ert  in  carving  curious  little  Inixes  of  ivory  and  bone. 
Throughout  southern  India  manufactories  of  cotton  silk 
are  generally  established.  In  the  northern  Circars 
the  principal  part  of  the  luist  India  (,'ompany's  invest- 
ment of  piece-goods  was  formerly  provided.  This 
country,  extending  about  600  miles  uhnig  tlu-  coast  of 
Coromundel,  from  tho  Uiver  Kistnuli  to  the  borderi 
of  Cnttack,  has  from  very  early  times  been  the  seat  of 
an  important  and  extensive  manufacture  of  cotton  piece- 
goods,  of  wliicli  tho  description  of  calicoes  known  as 
Madras  long  cloths  and  saleinpores  are  the  chief,  and, 
with  Masulipatain  dyed  handkerchiefs,  and  other  kinds 
of  goods  for  the  .M'rican  and  West  liidii  tr.ide,  h.ive, 
until  lately,  been  in  great  demand.  Masulipatain  goods 
have,  however,  for  some  years  been  entirely  super- 
seded by  the  manufactures  of  Manchester  and  (ilas- 
gow ;  and  in  all  appearance  the  northern  Circars  will 
at  no  distant  period  of  time  be  deprived  of  tlie  manu- 
factures of  white  calicoes  also.  .V  great  change  has 
indeed  been  brought  about  in  the  manufactures  of  In- 
dia by  the  introduction  of  British  goods,  which,  in 
many  branches,  have  supplanted  those  of  the  coun- 
try ;  the  poor  Hindoo,  notwithstanding  the  hiw  rate  ut 
which  he  works,  is  thus  undersold  in  his  own  market 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Jlanchester  and  Glasgow; 
anil  tills  competition  of  Uritisli  goods  nearly  ruined  the 
native  manufacturers  of  India,  deprived  the  workmen 
of  eiiiployment,  and  reduced  them  to  great  distress ; 
so  that  the  directors  remark  concerning  the  Indian 
trade,  that  "  it  exhibits  the  picture  of  a  commercial 
revolution,  productive  of  much  present  stiU'eriiig  to 
numerous  classes  in  India,  and  hardly  to  be  paralleled 
in  the  history  of  commerce." 

< 'ommercc, — IlindiHistan,  from  its  great  extent,  and 
the  diversity  of  its  soil  and  climate,  supplies  the  iiiute- 
rials  of  an  extensive  commerce.  Its  internal  trade  is 
great,  while  its  rare  and  precious  products  are  ex- 
(Kirted  to  the  remotest  regions  of  the  world.  An  ex- 
tensive commerce  takes  place  between  Bengal  and  the 
other  maritime  districts,  and  the  western  provinces  of 
lliiiiloostan,  consisting  in  the  exportation  of  grain 
from  the  corn  districts,  in  exchange  for  salt,  a  great 
staple ;  for  betel-nut,  sugar,  raw  silk,  silk  and  piece 
goods.  From  tlie  native  States  of  central  India  .Mal> 
wall  opium  is  sent  down  to  Hombay  for  exportation  to 
China.  In  Ijcngal  the  culture  and  manufacture  of 
opium  are  conducted  under  a  State  monopoly,  and  the 
produce  is  transmittcil  to  Calcutta,  where  it  is  dis|)<)se<l 
of  by  public  sale.  The  holy  city  of  lienarcs  is  a  great 
mart  of  trade,  in  which  aro  exchanged  the  shawls  of 

I  the  north  for  the  diamonds  of  the  south,  and  fur  tho 
muslins  of  Dacca  and  the  eastern  provinces :  and  it 
has  besides,  very  considerable  silk,  cotton,  and  line 
woolen  manufactures  of  its  own,  the  produce  of  which 
is  exchanged  for  otiier  commodities.  Through  the 
northern  provinces  of  Delhi  and  Lahore  a  great  trade 
is  carried  on  between  the  hill  countries  and  the  plains. 
The  inconsiderable  town  of  Ilurdwar  or  HardiHara, 

[  being  a  celebrated  place  of  Hindoo  pilgrimage,  is  a 
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great  commercial  emporium,  to  which  multitades  re- 
tort for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  well  as  .om  piety. 
This  great  annual  concourse  talies  place  in  the  spring, 
when  the  produce  of  the  northern  and  western  coun-' 
tries  is  exchanged  for  the  manufactures  of  the  lower 
provinces.  The  principal  articles  l>rought  here  for 
sale  from  Cabul,  Cand.ihar,  Moultan,  and  the  Punjaub, 
are  horses,  mules,  camels ;  some  of  tliese  from  Ballc, 
Bnlibara,  and  the  countries  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
Hindoo  Coosh  Mountains  ;  a  particular  species  of  to- 
bacco, antimony,  assafoetida,  dried  fruits,  such  as  apri- 
cots, figs,  prunes,  raisins,  almondit,  pistachio  nuts,  and 
pomegranates ;  fh>m  Cashmero  and  Amritsir,  shawls, 
dootas,  and  pattoos  ;  spotted  turi)ans,  looliing-glnsses, 
toys,  with  various  manufactures  in  lirass  and  ivory 
tmm  .Icypoor ;  shields  from  Rohiicund,  Luclcnow,  and 
Silhet ;  liuws  and  arrows  from  Moultan  and  the  Doab ; 
rock-salt  from  Lahore ;  baftas  and  piece-goods  from 
Rahn,  a  large  city  in  the  Punjaub.  The  country  of 
Marwar  also  supplies  many  camels,  and  a  species  of 
flannel  called  loo.  In  excliange  are  lirought  from  the 
British  provinces  Khurwa  muslins,  niushroo  or  sarsnet, 
and  woolen  cloths,  the  coarsest  of  wliicli  onl}*  find  a 
marl(et.  In  this  fair,  Dutch  and  Venetian  coins  are 
current;  and  some  toys  of  Kurojiean  manufacture 
were  seen  exposed  to  sale  by  Mr.  Webb.  The  north- 
em  merchants  l)y  whom  it  is  frequented  assemble  at 
Amritsir  in  caravans  about  the  end  of  Fcliruary,  and 
pursue  their  route  in  an  easterly  direction  througli  the 
territories  of  the  protected  Soilch  powers.  Still  further 
to  the  north  and  west  the  provinces  of  Lahore  and 
Moultan  export  to  the  countries  to  the  west  of  tlie 
Indus,  sugar,  rice,  indigo,  wheat,  and  white  cotton 
cloths,  hides,  etc.  The  imports  are  swords,  horses, 
fruit,  lead,  and  spices ;  and  into  all  these  countries 
European  goods  are  imported  from  tlie  lower  prov- 
inces. The  southern  provinces  export  to  Bengal,  pep- 
per, lietel-nut,  sandal-wood,  and  cardamunis,  teaii 
timl>er,  etc. ;  while  the}'  receive  in  return  salt  and 
rice,  cotton  clotlis,  and  articles  of  European  manufac- 
ture. 

.\  very  consideralde  coasting  trade  is  carried  on  l)e- 
tween  the  diflferi'tit  parts  of  Ilindoostan.  Hmf^al  ex- 
ports to  Sladros  and  the  coast  of  Coromanc)<  grains 
of  different  descriptions,  sugar,  salti)etre,  imilasses, 
ginger,  long  pepixjr,  oil,  siili  wrouglit  and  unwrought, 
muslins,  spirits,  and  provisions.  The  returns  are  salt, 
red  wood,  fine  long  clotli,  izarces,  and  chintzes.  From 
the  Malabar  coast  tlie  imports  are  sandal-wood,  coir 
rojw,  pepper,  cardamums  ;  and  the  returns  are  gener- 
ally in  the  annual  supplies  which  Bombay  receives 
fh)m  Bengal.  l'"rom  Bombay  are  l)rought  teak  timlwr, 
elephant's  teeth,  lac,  etc. 

From  the  reputed  wealth  and  precious  produce  of 
India  foreign  nations  were  alwa}'s  desirous  to  partici- 
pate in  its  trade.  Prior  to  Alexander's  expedition  to 
the  East  it  was  scarcely  known  to  the  Greeks,  nor  is 
it  certain  tliut  they  bad  ever  seen  its  productions.  But 
we  know  that  these  were  brought  to  Rome,  esjieclally 
silk,  wliicli  so  allured  the  vanity  of  the  Roman  ladies 
that  it  sold  for  its  weight  in  gold.  Other  vuiualile 
commodities  of  India,  such  as  calicoes,  muslins,  aro- 
matii.s,  ivory,  diamonds,  pearls,  and  other  gems,  pre- 
cious aromatics,  the  pepper  of  Malabar,  turtle  shell, 
etc.,  and  some  dry  sugar  and  indigo,  were  also  Im- 
ported Into  Alexandria,  tlio  chief  emporium  of  eastern 
oomtncrce,  and  were  naturally  attractcil  to  the  great 
metrojHiIIs  of  the  ancient  world.  This  trade  was  car- 
ried on  f^om  Myos  Ilnrmos,  the  chief  port  on  the  Ited 
Sea,  whence,  after  the  conipiest  of  Egypt  by  the  Ro- 
mans, the  annual  fleets,  sometimes  of  Tin  vessels,  set 
sail,  and,  under  the  propitious  influence  of  the  south- 
west monsoon,  boldly  strcti:h«d  across  the  Indian 
Ocean  for  the  western  coast  of  Ilindoostan,  which  they 
reached  in  alnrnt  40  days  ;  and  afterward  extended 
their  voyage  round  CajM!  Comorln  to  the  coast  of  Coro- 
numdal  and  the  mouths  of  the  Ganges.     Th«  high 


price  received  for  these  eastern  luxuries  in  Rome  en- 
couraged the  merchants  to  provide  larger  vessels,  and 
a  band  of  archers  to  defend  them  against  the  pirates 
who  then,  and  until  veiy  lately  that  they  were  extirl 
pated  by  British  ships  of  war,  infested  the  western 
shores  of  India.     The  commodities  of  the  East  being 
landed  at  Uj'oa  Hormos,  were  carried  on  camels  to 
Coptos,  the  seat  of  a  flourishing  trade,  and  thence  by 
sea  to  the  Nile,  whence  they  reached  Alexandria  by 
water  carriage,  and  wore  re-shipped  to  the  different 
ports  on  the  Mediterranean.     The  produce  of  India 
was  also  brought  to  Europe  by  other  routes — namely 
by  the  way  of  Palmyra,  then  a  flonrishing  city,  and 
thence  to  Rome  and  other  western  countries,  through 
the  ports  of  Syria :  or  across  the  Himalaya  Mountains 
to  the  Oxus,  thence  to  the  Caspian,  and  afterward  to 
the  Black  Sea,  and  Anally  to  Its  ulterior  markets  in 
Europe.     Bnt  though  there  was  a  demand  in  Europe 
for  the  produce  of  India,  there  was  no  demand  in  In- 
dia for  the  produce  of  Europe ;  and  bullion  was  the 
only  article  that  could  be  sent  out  in  exchange.    The 
annual  drain  of  gold  from  Rome  and  its  provincis  for 
Indian  goods  was  estimated  by  Pliny  at  BOO  sestertia 
equal  to  aliout  f  400,000.     In  the  convnlsions  which 
followed  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  trade  of 
the  East  was  successively  engrossed  by  the  Persians 
and  Arabians.     The  latter,  in  the  year  680,  linilt  the 
city  of  Bassora,  which  soon  grew  into  a  great  com- 
mercial mart. ;  ftnd  to  this  place,  and  to  Ormus,  Ion" 
celei>rated  for  its  vast  riches  and  its  trade,  the  spicerics 
and  merchandise  of  India  were  brought,  and  distrib- 
uted through  the  various  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  crusaders  fh)m  SjTia  and 
Egypt,  Alexandria  again  became  the  chie' entrepot  of 
eastern  produce,  whence  it  was  carried  to  ;>,aly  by  the 
Venetians  and  others,  and  distributed  thronghout  F.u- 
rope.     But  the  discovery  of  a  passage  to  India  in  M95 
l)y  the  Cape  of  Oooil  Hope  changed  the  course  of  this 
trade,  which  now  entirely  left  the  Italians,  and  was 
engrossed  liy  the  Portuguese  for  nearly  a  century 
without  any  molestation  from  European  rivals,     .it 
length  the  Dutch  and  the  English  liecame  their  rom- 
petitors,  and  estaldished  joint-stock  companies,  with 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  eastern  trade.   But  their 
anticipations  of  profit  were  not  realized.     The  great 
distance  of  Europe  from  India,  and  the  want  of  an 
e(|uivalent  for  its  produce,  precluded  any  extensive 
intercourse  ;  the  trade  accordingly  bore  a  very  small 
proportion  to  the  trade  of  the  countr)' ;  and  being  be- 
sides  cramped  liy  monoimlles,  it  never  attained  its 
natural  growth.     In  177;i  the  average  expoiN  of  Brit- 
ain to  India  amounted  to  at>out  £4H0,000  a  year ;  in 
1798,  on  a  like  average,  to  ulwut  a  million  a  yc.ir;  and 
it  does  not  appear  that  a  greater  trade  was  carried  on 
with  India  from  any  other  part  of  Europe.    The  com- 
merce of  nations   is   limited  to  the  surplus  produce 
which  they  can  mutually  exchange;    and,  from  the 
great  distance  between  India  and  Euroiw,  this  surplus 
produce  was  long  confined  to  those  few  articles  which, 
containing  a  great  value  In  small  bidk,  could  boar  tiie 
oxjiense  of  a  long  voyage.    The  demand  was  also  alto- 
gether on  the  side  of  Europe,  and  its  trade  with  India 
consisted  merely  in  the  purchase,  with  bullion,  of  a 
small  quantity  of  precious  articles  for  the  consumption 
of  the  rich.     The  progressive  improvmcnt  of  inclnsitry 
in  Europe,  together  with  the  entire  opening  of  the 
trade  to  India  and  China  since  the  j'oar  18'M,  has  oc- 
casioned  not  only   a  greater  exportation  of  llritish 
goods,  but  a  change  also  In  the  nature  of  the  trade.   It 
la  not  so  much  the  pnxluce  of  the  lal)or  as  of  the  ell- 
mate  and  soil  of  India,  which  no  ingenuity  can  supply, 
that  is  in  demand  in  Britain  ;  and,  accorlingiy,  while 
the  Import  of  Indian  manufactures  has  fallen  off,  that 
of  the  raw  material,  and  many  varieties  of  vcgetalilo 
produce,  has  Increased.     Thus  the  importation  of  cot- 
ton piece-goods — namely,  white  calicoes  and  muslins— 
which  amounted  In  1814  to  1,200,008  pieces  had  de- 
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creased  in  1868  to  428,294  pieces;  while  witliin  the 
game  period  the  importation  of  cotton  wool  had  in- 
creased from  2,850,818  lbs.  to  181,869,094  lbs.,  and  the 
exportation  of  cotton  manufactures  in  a  similar  ratio. 
Even  the  incomparable  muslins  of  Dacca  are  in  less 
demand  since  the  introduction  of  British  goods.  Thns, 
in  the  progress  of  the  trade  between  India  and  Eu- 
rope, the  former  country,  notwitlistimding  its  boasted 
wealth  and  superior  industry,  has  taken  the  lowest 
place,  exporting  her  rudo  produce  for  the  manufactures 
of  the  richer  countrj*.  This  is  the  nature  of  the  trade 
carried  on  between  Britain  and  America  and  the  coun- 
tries in  the  north  of  Europe,  and  is  a  sure  index  to  the 
respective  progress  of  the  two  countries  in  wealth 
end  improvement.  Tliose  countries  which  can  not 
manufacture  their  own  rude  produce  send  it  to  Britain, 
which  uliounds  in  capital,  and  still  more  in  art  and  in- 
dustry ;  and  both  countries  are  benefited,  the  poorer 
country  exchanging  its  surplus  produce  for  a  supply 
of  manufactures  of  which  it  is  in  want,  and  the  richer 
country  the  produce  of  its  overflowing  capital  for  a 
supply  of  the  raw  material  wliich  its  own  soil  does  not 
afford.  This  is  now  the  relative  condition  of  Great 
Dritain  and  India.  The  former  having  outstripped  the 
latter  country  in  industry  and  wealth,  sends  out  u  sup- 
ply of  cheaper  goods  than  the  native  workman  can 
furnish ;  and  so  prodigious  have  been  the  improve- 
ments in  machiner}',  that  the  raw  material  of  cotton 
is  imported  from  India,  and  being  manufactured  in 


Britain,  is  re-exported  and  sold  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
it  can  be  made  at  home,  though  loaded  with  the  ex- 
pense of  a  double  voyage  across  half  the  globe ;  and 
thus  it  has  become  an  important  staple  in  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  with  the  E^st.  A  notion  was  long  and ' 
successfully  propagated  by  the  advocates  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, that  the  Hindoos,  from  their  poverty  and  their 
simple  habits,  would  never  become  extensive  oon- 
sumers  of  European  goods,  and  that  the  demand  was 
amply  supplied  by  the  exports  of  the  East  India 
Company.  Evidence  to  this  effect  was  given  befora 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1810 
by  Sir  Thomas  Monro  and  other  eminent  servants  of 
the  Company.  But  such  statements  have  been  com- 
pletely refuted  by  the  rapidly  increasing  exportation 
of  British  goods  to  India  since  the  complete  opening 
of  the  trade  in  1834.  This  will  appear  from  the  fol- 
lowing table,  showing  the  exports  from  Hindoostan 
for  a  period  of  18  years :  .'ij 

Value  or  Gxfouts  raoM  Gbeat  Buitain  to  IIikdoostaM, 
BxcLirsiVE  or  Bullion. 


Y«»ri-  Eiporta. 

183fi. £8,1»5,410 

1886. 8,880,504 

188T 8,210,608 

1888 8,G06,88O 

1889. 4,380,489 

1840 6,014,889 

1841 6,489,684 

184« 6,854,901 

184:^ 6,847,849 


Yean.  Export!. 

1844 £7,952,170 

1848. 6,477,148 

1846. 6,420,404 

1847 6,790,298 

1848 5,612,110 

1849 7,578,930 

1850. 8,827,99« 

1861 0,226,789 

1862 7,236,078 


Impobts 

or  HlJCDOOSTAS. 

'"'• 

TIABS. 

1 

MERCHANDISE. 

Bengal. 

TREASURE.                                 ] 

B.ngal. 

Madru. 

Bombay. 

TUTAL. 

Total  iTMr- 
chandUe. 

Madrai. 

Bombay. 

Tolal. 

Uallnil 
Kingdom. 

Olhur 

cnuitrlflt. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1884-86 

1,999,180 

608,290 

1,758,086 

2,683,331 

1,578.884 

4,261,106 

646,224 

168,115 

1,098,683  ',  1,893,028  | 

1889— W 

8,841,691 

088,807 

1,8()«,387 

4,289,489 

1,541,-47 

6,831,286 

l,22fl,7«6 

119,406 

606,071 

1,046,264 

1344— 15 

5,088,990 

1.040,894 

8,778,181 

7,952,179 

2,801,886 

10,7.H0«5 

1,581,866 

188,681 

1,982,645 

8,7.52,471 

1849-50 

5,288,170 

900,004 

4,110,713 

7,57N,9S0 

2,720,907 

10,999,888 

1,214,865 

181,497 

2,060,505 

.3,896,807 

1850-51 

i  6,116,201 

897,833 

4,645,704 

8,827,993 

8,280,795 

11,658,788 

1,189,484 

260,110 

2,362,214 

8,811,808 

1851—52 

1  7,087,406 

908,485 

4,346,647 

9,226,729 

8,018,760 

12,340,490 

2,806,470 

897,898 

2,4t8,190 

6,0.52,0.59 

1852—53 

1  4,90,S,674 

840,631 

4,236,665 

7,286,078     2,885,788     10,070,8611  8,898,987 

676,864 

2,860,536 

6,a31,877 

EXPOBTS 

or  Hindoostan. 

Tt&M. 

MERCHANDISE. 

Banzai. 

TREA 

Madraa. 

• 

SURE. 

Bengal. 

Mailtsi. 

Bombay. 

TOTAt. 

Totol  mer- 
chandtie. 

Bombay. 

Total. 
£ 

Uiillpd 
Klilirduni, 

Other 
eotintrie*. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

18.14-85 

4,093,048 

880,107 

8,01,5,208 

8,ft50,978 

4.98fl,4«7 

7,998.420 

66,564 

106,877 

21,808 

194,740 

1889—40 

6,800,925 

1,228,^67 

2.8.33.!1,52 

5,909,951 

4,892,798 

10,862,746 

200,017 

187,446 

148,089 

470,523 

•1844-45 

9,822,197 

1,Otl,46'i 

5,120,652 

7,210,619 

9,349,592 

16,590,212    .i96,M8 

66,068 

646,248 

1,106,840 

l*19-,50 

10,148,08s 

1,272,884 

5,891,370 

7,026,470 

10,286,828 

17,812,299    864,205 

72,687 

M4,4O0 

971,244  ; 

1850—51 

9,997,627 

1,566,976 

0,599,645 

8,104,016 

1(V060,1S3 

18,164,1491   276,829 

104,140 

160,818 

541.289 

185I-,52 

10,428,970  1,6.58,808 

7,790,474 

7,138,888 

12,740,517 

19,879,2.58!   250,588 

316,763 

462,732 

019,088  j 

18,53-53 

10,788,6M 

3,121,618 

7,604,404 

8,428,296 

12,036,388  80,464,6881   476,375 

86,882 

642,472 

1,06.5,229 

The  goods  exported,  as  they  are  enumerated  by  Mr, 
Ricksrds  in  his  valuable  work  on  India,  consist  of  all 
tlio  staple  manufactures  of  Britain.  "  Woolens  and 
cottons,"  ho  mentions,  "  of  every  variety  and  value  ; 
manufactured  silks  j  hardware  of  all  descriptions ; 
iron,  copper,  lead,  tin,  and  s|)eUa,  in  largo  quantities ; 
marine  and  military  stores;  macliinery  for  various 
uses  i  glnss-wurn  of  the  metal  specimens,  down  to 
articles  of  the  commonest  use ;  chiua-wuro  or  porce- 
Iain,  the  same ;  jewelry  of  all  sorts ;  gold  and  silver 
plate  nnil  uriiamcnts ;  clocks,  watches,  furniture,  car- 
riages, harness,  haberdashery,  hosiery,  stationery, 
books  i  in  short,  every  article  of  luxury,  comfort,  or 
convenience,  which  British  industry  can  produce." 
According  also  to  nil  the  most  correct  observers  of  In- 
dian iiiannors,  the  taste  fur  Kiiropeun  fashions,  luxu- 
ries, and  comforts,  is  rapidly  extending  among  the 
Hindoos.  Bishop  Hcber,  in  his  interesting  Journal  of 
a  tour  through  India,  strongly  conllrms  this  fact. 
"  The  wealthy  natives,"  he  oltserves,  "  now  all  aft'oct 
to  have  their  houses  decorated  with  Corintliiun  pil- 
lars, and  tilled  with  English  furniture ;  they  drive  the 
best  horses  and  the  most  dashing  carriages  in  Calcutta. 
Many  of  them  speak  English  fluently,  and  are  tolar- 


ably  road  in  English  literature ;  and  the  children  of 
one  of  our  friends  I  saw  one  day  dressed  in  jackets  and 
trowsers,  with  round  hats,  shoes,  and  stockings."  At 
Benares  ho  found  "  English  hardware,  swords,  shields, 
and  spears,  from  Lucknow  and  Monghyr ;  and  those 
European  luxuries  and  elegancies,  which  are  daily 
becoming  more  popular  in  India,  circulate  from  lience 
through  Bundelcund,  Gorruckpoor,  Nepaul,  and  other 
tracts  which  are  removed  from  the  main  artery  of  the 
(■anges."  At  Nusseerabad,  in  the  province  of  Borar, 
the  samo  traveler  mentions  that  "  English  cotton 
cloths,  botli  white  and  printed,  are  to  be  met  with 
commonly  in  wear  among  the  people  of  the  country, 
and  may,  I  learn  to  my  surprise,  l>o  bought  best  anil 
cheapest,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  hardware,  crockery, 
writing  desks,  etc.,  at  Pallee,  a  large  town  and  cele- 
brated mart  in  Marwar,  on  the  edge  of  the  desert, 
several  days'  journey  west  of  Joudpoor,  where,  till 
very  lately,  no  European  was  ever  known  to  have 
penetrated."  In  short,  it  appears  that  British  and 
other  European  manufactures,  from  their  quality  and 
cheapness,  uro  everywhere  in  demand.  They  pene- 
trate into  tho  remotest  districtn  of  Asia;  and  now 
that  the  termination  of  the  East  India  Oompany'a 
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monopoly,  which  took  place  in  1884,  has  laid  open 
Hindoostan  to  the  capital  and  enterprise  of  Britain, 
experience  proves  that  an  eqoal  demand  for  them 
may  lie  anticipated  in  that  country.  The  preced- 
ing tables  contain  a  view  of  the  extent  and  value  of 
the  trade  of  India  to  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  ex- 
ce»»  of  exports  over  imports  arises  from  the  necessity 
of  maliin);  annual  remittances  to  Grent  Britain  t'  de- 
fray the  interest  of  debt,  and  to  meet  the  expenditure 
of  the  home  government. 

Account  of  tiir  pbikcipal  Impokts  into  Orkat  Bbitaik 
raoM  Inuia  im  Thskk  Ybars,  from  1851-52  to  1852-58. 


Quntltlei. 


Value  In  aterllnf . 


IStl— H.    I     IMt— 3.     i  1881— a.  I  18M— ». 


CofflN). lbs.1  (l,8»t,««U    4,244,845 

CotfaiD,  raw "  81,U»4,2»tll81.86(),»94 


Grain cwtJ  «!24,l«Ii 

Iiullgo lbs  I  8,108,2S«| 

Ivory cwt!  6,149, 

1m. "   i  8U,44iii 

Popper lbs.'  1,»18,»T8] 

Pll'll-gOOllS 

Cotton plccos  908,728 

mik "    I  4»s,«oi 

Shawls. "     I  T,41t6 

Bum ssllons-  924,4aS| 

Silk,  r»w lbs.:  l,4J«T,(tt8l 

Ssltpctrr cwt;  2R4,670| 

Suipir ••   '  1.806,0.111 


Wool. 

Miscollanoous 

Total  morcliamllse. 

"     Iroasaro 


1,157,»86, 

6,778,160 

8,875 

52,M8 

1,208,945 

428,550 

602,M7 
11,211 

1 71,984 
1,8S1,208 

889.444 
1,866,680 


lbs.'  7,056,718  12,000,999 


Oranri  total. 


58,4291  61,029 
1,171,2*)  2,626,188 
l(«i,8.SS(  177,469 
I,444,7(»  1,186,887 
8^949  61,078 
5S,041|  104,048 
16,885'     10,479 


186.622 

267,HKi 

179,4M 

.x,44" 

664,4,M 

25S,7s7 

1,605,821 

171,169 

W70,0«9 

'8,42S,'.'fl,% 

128,919 


71,071 

2i4,S8(l 

llrt,84.8; 

10.814: 

fi80.M7i 

19(i.MK, 

1,RS!».1S« 

1110,606 

1.111,1(K'< 

7,i.5S**9 
7.tt,M 

7,146,lM0rs,557,214 


Account  of  tuk  Quantitibs  and  diolahid  Valvk  of 

TIIK  PBINCirAI.  ArTICLRS  BXl-ORTlID  FROM  OrBAT  IIbit- 

AiN   TO   India   in   Turks   Ybars,  from   1861-62  iq 
lo5v— 58. 


Artlelw. 


QiunlTHei. 


Appual 

Books,  ststlonory,  etc. . 

Cotton,  twist  and  yarn. 
"      plec«-(;oo<Is.. . . 

Frulte 

Jewelry 

Malt  liquor. 

Machinery 

Metals,  mannHictured. . 

"      Copper cwt 

"      Iron " 

"      Loail " 

"     Spelter....  " 
"      Tin " 

Salt 

jStlkun  K00d.< 

!«ptcc« 

Spirits. pillons 

Tea. 

Tobacco,  sogars. 

Timber 

Woolen  goods 

Wines gallons 

Miscellaneous 

Total  niercbsndiso. 

"     treasure 

Oranil  total 


44,004 
088,722 

S<^758| 

1,1(»^988 


24,796 
888,795 

'9,070 

887,946 


96,868|     68,526 


256,125;   176,101 


Valii*  tn  tterllng. 

i»8i— >i.  I  ismTsj; 


-t       I — i 

260,981    266,218 

118,712    llii,tioi 

l,878,94»'l.l(«„>i(io 

4,662,086  .•),n78,.>{49 

948i         laij 

60,0841     28,164l 

146,047 

11,641 

280.t0,l| 

210,842, 

267,4,12' 

27,82»' 

65,"8,s 

6,B,V) 


6.%2,8lii! 
81,496 

49^648 


161,S70' 

28.126I 

lt'2,944i 

lU.iWl; 

140,1108' 

17,9921 

S,748i 

1,«I8 

•'19».:lti2 

88,M)4 


ai,4s2 


918 

1,0801 
200,48.1 
200,8.18 

761,204^ 

!l,22rt.72n  7.2.'K,iif^ 

10,207,744  9,57i),ii2S| 


.'1.S4 

1.2.12 

114.794 

144,701 

7SI.817 


The  following  table  shows  the  several  territories 
which  have  liceii  annexed,  or  have  been  proposed  to  be 
annexed,  to  the  Indian  possessions  of  Great  lirit.iin 
since  the  year  1848 : 


T«rriu>rl«t  i 


Due  ofRHMflA' 

Uon.         I 


Reaaons. 


PopulAtlon.      (iroitb  ReTenuf.'  Nett  Revenue. 


Jeltporo  (Bundulcunili 

Snmbulporo  (soutb-wost  front-  I 

tor  liongsli I 

Bugliat  <Cls-Sutl.-J  Hill  Stotoa) 

Tart  of  Sikkiui  (nortb-eastero,  I 
IndU) If 


OodeyiHiro  (south-west  iVvntlcri 
oflWngsi) 

Pegu 


1840 
1849 
1850 

18S0 


Failure  of  heirs. 
Failure  of  lielrs. 


}■     1862 
1852 


Territory  rrsnuied  from  Moor'  1 
All  .Miirsd.oneoftht' Anieurs  V 
of  Scinde ) 

County  of  Tularam  Soniipnttrr  I 
In  nortlicrn  Cacliar ) 

Nagporu  Territory  ( I  iiansl) . . .  i 

BuoUolcund | 

Boodawol  (CandcUb) 


18.18 


18\S 

1864 
1864 
186S 


Fallnre  of  heirs 

Insult  to  the  Britiiib  Oov- 
I    crninonl  In  seizing  the 
,    person  of  Itx  represent-j 
alive 

Failure  of  heirs 

Con(iijereil  ft'om  the  Bnr- 
incse  during  the  last 
war 

Forgery  of  a  treaty, 
whereby  be  iii'i|nired 
ei'rtain  dlntriots  which 

I  belonged  to  the  llritLiii 
Government 

Misconduct  and  breai-li  of 
engageine 
nrlllAb  Go 

Failure  of  heli-s 

Failure  of  heirs. ... 

Failure  of  heirs. ... 


I  and  breai-li  of  1 
ent  with  the  |- 
fovernnient. . .  ) 


2,160 

80,1  HM 
2,682 


16,000 

274,000 

8,420 

«1,76« 

188,000 

I    1,000,000 

I 
Not  knowu. 


6,015 

4,000,000 

200.000 

910 


Kiilwi.,..  KiiiM-,'.. 

64,180    ^  Not  linown, 

98,000    i  Not  known, 

7,000    j  Not  known. 

82,007    ! 

19,480      Not  known 

I 

Notknown.j  Not  known 


483,668 


1,208 


2ti  1,043 


1,017 


4,000,000    lNotV,iowa. 

618,880    i  Not  known. 

2,727      Not  known 


The  cases  in  wliich  annexation  has  Iwen  proiwscd    Levi,  .Tuly,  IHhCt;  t'ncy.  Brit.,  eighth  cditiim ;  Cum. 
by  the  government  in   India,   are — Kcrowlee   (Raj-    Rrl.  I'.  S.,  lK.">(i  7. 

pootantt\  In  l"*.!.',  IWH)  sc)Uar«  miles,  having  a  revenue  i  Kfinwr.i  of  Urilinh  India  IM 19-185."). — \n  abstract 
of  .M1,40"J  rii|)ees ;  .Vdjy  gbur  ninndeloundl.  in  181)5,  I  st4iteinent  of  tho  revenues  and  chnr^es  of  Inclia,  in- 
.140  square  miles,  l.i.ODO  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  i  eluding  the  charges  dlsliurscd  In  Kugland,  tor  the 
of  175,(X)H  rupees ;  Inchulkiirunjie  (rolH))orc),  in  IM.'iG,  {  years  IMIO  .V)  to  18.M  .V)  (the  last  year  partly  cKti- 
800  square  miles,  4;t,54(  if '  .ibitauti,  with  a  i  venue  \  mated),  showing  tho  surplus  or  deficit  in  ejili  year 
of  16,(KHt  rujiees  ;  Tanjore  Fort  and  grouud  adjacent  in  converted  into  sterling  mcmoy,  at  tho  established  rato 
IH.IO.      See  Annal*  nf  UrilUh  l^yulatiim,   \>y  Lronk  '  of  two  shillings  tho  sicca  rupoe; 


Inn. 


1H40-A) 
ttiSO— .M 
1861—12 
1»M— f.:) 
1808-54 
18»4-«S 


I  rivii,i„dl-  I 

I -U!.  iiillllJl'V, 
I  Blid  iliArltie 
]      eliarf,.*. 


T..U1      |fh«n(ei  iW 

ehjintea  In    |    Itar^ed  tn 
liHll>.       I    KniiJMKl. 


ftxan*.    IJ'i,;^;;,  Ro».«ii».   ;  <».lU,rUu» 

£         :         £                 JC  '              ^                  C        '         £  £ 

I  25,6P«.04<!  2,809,207  2:l.88s,iWfl  8.242.280  ;  17,041,820  20.288,56.1  2,7.10,987 

2^H88,1.10  2..1W.088  28.801.007  8,860,016  16,808,(Hm  20,168.016  2,717,186 

atl.(ll«,7l''  2,M7,f.<l.l  I  28,646,168  8,«17,6.17  16,7s9.8.14  20,607,.111  2,806,877 

2rt,821,(VW  2,8ill,«(W  ;<t.4.15,486  4,104.166  17,229..">84  21,8;l8.09l)  2,697.488 

26,'.;76,197   2.426,181  «8,040,OA6  4,248,986  18,4h6,I*<I8  22,;80,8n4  8,202.2s» 

»«,65t,07t>  9,41I,5W  a4,«41,478  4»7,486  |  10,258,876  2.%7(M.841  8.018,s47 


T..I.I 
elmrfea. 

Rurvlii*. 

rvsdi. 

£ 
28,1 181,602 
22.8s.l,2n1 
28.1 18,8s* 
24,081,178 
2.1,098,18ft 
1  26.Tanis>, 

Sfi4.iW7 
416,><66 
681.266 
481,2.17 

£ 

2,044',ii7 
2,.1«,710 

The  British  jHWHesHbius  in  India  are  intermixed  with 
tlie  dominions  of  various  native  govenmionts,  with 
which  iNilitical  relatiiins,  varying  in  nature  and  degree, 
•re  nuintainad.     The  following  tal«le  exhibits  the  rel- 


ative nrcil  and  |i<ipiilati(m  of  ibo  presidrmies  of  Ilon- 

gal,  Madras,  aiul  Iloniliay,  and  tbo.'e  also  of  die  native 

.States  of  Hindoostan,  and  niNO  giving  the  area  and 

^  population  of  tho  separate  provinces  of  the  pre.sidenciea. 


IND 


1021 


IND 


Absa  and  Population  or  tub  BRirnn  Pbesidbmcibs  and 

TUB  NATITB  8TATR8  OF  InDIA. 


BrlUth  FreildflBclw. 


Araa  In 
aqaara 


Bengal. 


Usdras 


] 


Bomboy. 


The  cni<terir 
scltloinuiits 
of.'*iiiffap»iei 
I'llncfl  i)t 
Walfs'  Isl'il. 
anil  .Malacca 

Native    States" 
within     the 
Pro^.acncy 
of  Bengal. .. 

Do.   I'rcsliloii- 1 

cy  of  -Maclriwi  ) 
jPo.   I'rcKMcn-  I 

cyiif  Bombay  ) 
Forcl(.'n  Kiiro- 

pcaci  posses. 

sloiis. 


:\ 


iLower  Provinces |   119,l!88 

.Saugur  and  Norbndda  )  ,,aau' 

Territories I  f  16,8S8| 

'Jalonn 1,878 

jBrltlsh  Mhalrwarrah..!         282 
Uinballali,    Tx>o<llanah,: 

and  Territory  lately 

belonging   to    tJelkh 

chiefs 

North-eastern  frontlor,!     ooonn 

Including  Assam,  etc  I  f  ""•""' 


Arracan 

South-west  frontier,  In- 
cluilhiK  Sumbulpore, 
Chota  Nagpore,  etc 

Nogporo  or  Borar 

Tho  Punjaub  and  Koo 
loo  Territory 

Tenassorlm  Provinces. 

(hansl 

rho  yundorbunds,  etc. 

Morth-wostcrn  Prov- 
inces, Including  Del- 
hi, Agra,  Benare8,otc. 

Butty  Territory,  Doy 
rah  Dlioon,  Kuniaon, 
Ourhwal,  etc 


4,Cfi8 


Total 

Rof;nlatlon  Provinces. , 
Noii-Kegulatlon     Dls- 

trlcts 

Total 

Regulation  Provinces.. 
Xoli-Kegulatlon     Dis- 
tricts  

Total.. 


Oudo.  Hyderabad,  Bho. 

Sal,  Bhurtpore.  Scln- 
la.s.    and     llolknr't 
Dominions,  etc 

Cochin.  Mysore,  Tra- 
vancure,  vtc 

Quzcrat,  Cutch,  Ckila- 
pore,  etc 

French  (Pondlchcriy, 
etc.) 

Portuguese  (Goal. . 


16,194 

l  .30,6S0 

76,482 

f  n44' 

29,1  if 
2'j.SV 
6,8(Ki 


67,72!' 
•  02,842 


120,005 


1,576 


503,554 

Ul,802 

{■  00,675 

j.       188, 
l,06fl| 


Population. 

87,262,168 

1,929,587 

176,297 
87,716 

2,811,969 

1,130,986 
821,622 

2,027,466 

4,060,000 

9,168,209 

115,481 

200,000 

Unknown. 

80,271,885 
600,981 


90,839,050 


19,847,806 
2,464,392 


22,801,697 


9,015,684 

2,098,688 

lU09,067 


202,540 


88,269,862 

i 

4,752,975' 

4,460,870 

171,217 
813,262 


Abstract  or  thk  FoRKaoiNO, 


British    Pos- 
sessions. . . . 


Native  Slatcs- 
Fori'liin    Ku- 


1      Area  In 
'■qnare  mllei, 


Bengal 496,118 

Madras 185.692 

Bombay 120,il65 

Kitstn.  Settlemente:  1,575 

'Bengal !  5(«,^^4 

Madras I  6I,,S02 

Bombay 60,576 

_       ^               Kreitch LIS 

ropoaii  States  ( jPortugucso 1,066 

Total  of.  India '  y870,686 


PopulattoQ. 

"^goiwriiSr 

22,301,697 

11,109,067 

202,,'UO 

88,259.862 

4,752,975 

4,460,870 

171,217 

_     818,262 

172,4IO,(V40 


Notwitliatnndlng  the  ravages  committed  bjr  inces- 
sant Wiir.i  and  revolutions,  an  well  ns  by  fuinino  and 
Ijestilence,  their  usual  concomitant.i,  Inilia  has  from 
tho  earliest  times  l>ecn  a  ilonscly-iwoplcd  country.  In 
difforeiit  states  of  society,  tho  law  of  the  increase  of 
maiiliind  will  varj-  acconlint;  to  tlioir  relative  circum- 
stnnces  iiiul  position ;  and  tho  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
principle  will  he  found  to  apply  to  those  classes  who 
are  plai'cd  in  tho  opposite  extremities  of  tho  scale. 
Among  tho  people  who  are  imssessed  of  affluence, 
or  tlio  means  of  commandin);  tho  necessaries  nntl 
comforts  of  life,  the  exerel.so  of  moral  restraint  i.s  un- 
necessary ;  among  those  wlio  are  reduced  to  a  mere 
physical  subsistence,  without  the  possibility,  and 
consequently  without  the  desire,  of  improving  thoir 
condition,  it  will  lie  disregarded ;  and  henco  the  same 


results  will  follow  from  causes  in  their  own  nature  dia- 
metrically opposite.  But  in  Indk  the  great  mass  of 
the  population  have  for  ages  been  placed  in  a  situation 
which  excludes  all  idea  of  improvement ;  and.  religion 
has  lent  its  powerful  aid  to  obstruct  the  operation  of 
those  natural  causes  which,  in  other  countries,  have 
served  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  people.  It 
may,  however,  be  permitted  to  hope,  that  though  In- 
dia alwaj-8  has  been,  it  will  not  always  be,  what  it 
now  is ;  that  the  extension  of  commerce,  under  the 
protection  of  a  vigorous  and  impartial  government, 
will  awaken  new  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people ;  that 
security  to  person  and  property  will  give  a  strong  stim- 
ulus to  industry  ;  that  the  habitual  contact  with  a 
higher  and  more  rational  form  of  civilization  will 
serve  to  mitigate  their  prejudices,  and,  in  time,  to 
destroy  the  influence  of  a  debasing  superstition  ;  and 
that,  in  proportion  as  their  wants  are  multiplied,  their 
efforts  to  ameliorate  their  condition  will  be  increased. 

Calcutta  is  the  principal  city  of  the  province  of  Ben- 
gal, the  capital  of  the  British  dominions  in  India,  and, 
with  the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Canio:i,  the  greatest 
emporium  to  the  eastward  of  the  Cane  of  Good  Hope. 
Its  citadel  is  in  latitude  22°  34'  49"  N.,  longitude  88° 
97'  16"  E.  It  is  about  100  miles  from  the  sea,  being 
situated  on  the  eastern  bank  of  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ganges,  denominated  by  Europeans  the  Hooghly 
River,  which  is  the  only  arm  of  the  Ganges  navigable 
to  any  considerable  distance  liy  large  ships.  At  high 
water,  the  river  pposite  to  the  town  is  about  a  mile 
in  breadth  ;  but,  during  the  ebb,  the  side  opposite  to 
Calcutta,  exposes  a  long  range  of  dr}'  sand-banks. 
Owing  to  the  length  and  intricacy  of  the  navigation 
from  the  sea,  it  can  not  be  undertaken  without  a  pilot ; 
so  that,  even  if  it  did  not  exceed  our  limits,  it  would 
be  useless  to  attempt  any  description  of  it  in  this  place. 
The  principal  merchants  and  traders  consist  of  British 
and  other  Europeans,  Portuguese,  bom  in  India,  Ar- 
menians, Jews,  Persians,  from  the  coast  of  the  Persian 
Gulf,  commonly  called  Parsees,  Moguls,  Mohammed- 
ans of  Ilindoostan,  and  Hindoos ;  the  latter  usually 
either  of  the  Brahmiiiical  or  mercantile  castes,  and  na- 
tives of  Bengal.  The  native  Portuguese  and  Arme- 
nian merchants  have  of  late  greatly  declined  in  wealth 
and  importance.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Persian 
merchants  have  increased  in  numbers  and  wealth,  sev- 
eral of  them  being  worth  41250,000  sterling.  The  large 
fortunes  of  the  Hindoo  merchants  have  been  much 
broken  down  of  late  years  by  litigation  in  the  courts, 
and  naturally  through  the  law  of  equal  coparcenary 
among  brothers.  To  counterbalance  this,  there  has 
been,  since  the  opening  of  the  free  trade  in  1814,  a  vast 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  inferior  merchants, 
worth  from  £20,000  to  £50,000  steriing.  There  are 
but  few  Hindoo  merchants  at  present  whose  wealth 
exceeds  ±"200,000  sterling.     See  Calcutta. 

The  sale  of  opiimi  the  last  five  years  at  Calcutta 
alone  stand  thus : 


Chetll  lold. 

1S49— 60 85,883 

18  0—51 84,409 

1862        88,601 

18M        89,468 

1854        48,319 


Proctieds  roaUuid 
by  Bale. 
HuiMei. 
85,482,079 
82,260,889 
87,246,186 
a8,848.083 
80,727,584 


The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  is  aliout  240  ru- 
pees a  chest,  tlie  rupee  being  worth  46  to  50  cents, 

Tliis  revenue  from  opium  amounts  to  one  seventh  (  .' 
tho  total  income  of  the  empire.  Of  the  .£4,000,000 
which  it  represents,  .£1,000,000  in  round  numbers  is 
pro<luced  by  a  duty  levied  in  Bombay,  and  £3,000,000 
by  the  monthly  sale  of  opium  in  Calcutta.  For  some 
years  past  the  average  pnxluction  in  Bengal  has  been 
,'1(1,000  chests,  and  the  average  price  of  each  chest  1050 
rupees,  or  800  per  cent,  advance.  Two  or  three  yours 
ngo,  however,  the  government  removed  certain  re- 
strictions on  cultivation.  Any  body  might  grow  it,  to 
any  extent  he  pleased,  though  he  must  still  sell  it  at  a 


IND 


1022 


IND 


fixed  prioe,  settled  beforehand,  and  never  altered  to 
tbe  opium  agent.  The  prolit  on  thii  price  is  lo  great 
that  the  peaiaata  will  cultivate  it  wherever  it  will 
grow.  The  result  was  an  increase  of  production, 
wiilcb  increased  the  sales  to  about  66,000   chests. 


Opium  fell :  the  chests  which  had  brought  1060  ru- 
pees  sold  for  680  rupees,  and  the  difference  in  quantity 
no  longer  compensates  for  the  difference  in  price.  The 
taste  of  opium,  like  the  taste  of  tobacco,  never  leaves 
its  votaries. 


AnSTBAOT  ViKW  or  Tin  IXTSaNAL  OoMMtSOK  OF   BsifQAt, 


M«reluiidUt. 


TreMuro, 


6,IW,79,38i 
»,8a,0Rl 

»,w,as8 

«,'M,883 
80,681 

1,8e,tM 
17,76,  WM 

7,89,205 
14,69,481 

«,lt,«t9 

1«,()0,84« 

12,8«,K» 

37,158 

^»4,9fi8 

iO,OS« 

8^676 

1,49,014 

1,18,«0« 

1,668 

85^9^16 
96.608 


0,76,14,180 


91,74,544 
4,36,860 
8,88,090 

18,08,558 
1,80,885 

8,47,880 

1,80,728 

16,25,081 

1,84,681 

89,12,8»8 

16,458 

8,497 

8,51,063 

8,61,998 

7,88,905 

85,850 


Orcst  Britain 

Kranco 

North  America. 

Matinu  Coast 

Ceylon 

Maldives  nnd  LsrcndlTcs 

Malabar  ( 'oa^t. 

Arabian  ttiiU  I'erslun  Unlfs. . . 

Singapore 

Pcnang  and  Malnecs 

China 

New  Holland 

Java  and  Sumatra 

Poiu 

Maurltlot 

llourbon 

Capo  and  St,  Uulona 

llambnrg 

Cadis 

Amsterdam 

Trieste 

Genoa 

Other  places 

Total,  Company's  rupee! 

Tho  other  principal  ports  are — Bombay,  a  sea-port 
on  the  western  coast  of  British  India,  lat  18°  66'  N., 
lontf.  72°  67'  K.  It  is  situated  at  the  south-easterly 
extremity  of  a  small  Island  of  same  name,  BC|)arated 
from  the  main  land  by  an  arm  of  the  sea,  forming, 
with  tlio  rontif^uous  islands  of  Colabah.  Salsette, 
Butchers'  and  (.'uraigah,  one  of  the  l>est  nnrbora  in 
India.  The  entrance  is  nearly  three  miles  wide,  and 
has  a  depth  of  from  it6  to  40  feet, 

Blailras  is  the  second  Britisli  Indian  presidency,  and 
principal  fiort  on  t  he  western  roust  of  the  Buy  of  Bengal. 
It  is  without  port  or  harlKir,  lying  close  to  an  open  road- 
stead, and  the  shore  having  a  constant  surf.  A  rapid 
current  nins  along  the  roast,  and  typhoons  are  com- 
mon. Large  ships  anchor  aUiut  two  miles  from 
shore,  in  the  nmds,  in  from  40  to  60  feet  of  water,  and 
lighters  are  used  to  load  and  unload  freight. 

Singa[Hire,  a  British  settlement  on  an  island  of  the 
same  name,  at  tho  piistern  extremity  of  Malacca,  lut. 
1°  17'  2'2"  N.,  long.  103°  61'  45"  K. 

Unilfd  Stnirt  atul  thti  hUuf  Indiet The  commercial 

intercourse  of  the  United  States  with  the  territories  of 
tbe  Kost  India  Company  is  regulated  by  the  dilferent 
local  govomments  thereof,  under  tho  supreme  control 
anil  approval  of  the  (lOVemor-ttencrBl  of  India  in  coun- 
cil. Tbe  regulations  proscribed  by  these  authorities 
are  not  of  a  jwnnanent  character,  being  liable  to  modi- 
tications  and  changes  whenever,  in  their  opinion,  such 
liccomn  nereKsury.  To  present,  however,  the  true 
liasis  upon  which  this  intercourse  restx,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  refer  briefly  to  the  treaty  stipulations  subsist- 
ing l>etween  the  governments  of  the  I'nited  States  ami 
(irnat  Britain  ;  premUing,  that  prior  to  the  ronvontion 
of  London,  signed  on  the  H<l  of  ,luly,  \H\h,  between  tho 
I'nited  .States  and  Great  Britain,  the  roinmerrial  in- 
tenourso  of  the  former  with  the  Kast  India  posses- 
sioiin  WHS  regulated,  as  was  that  of  other  foreign  na- 
tion*,  by  a  general  clause  in  tho  Company's  charter, 
pnividiug  that  ''  vessels  of  countries  in  amity  with 
tireiit  Britain  may  im|M)rt  into,  and  ex|K)ri  from,  the 
British  |>ossesHiiins  in  India,  such  guo<ls  anil  conmiiHli- 
tics  as  may  lie  siwrilied  in  rules  to  l»o  prctcribed  by  the 
I'jist  India  Coni|Miny;  provided  that  suih  rules  shall 
not  lie  Inconsistent  with  any  treaty  now  { then  |  made, 
or  whii-h  may  be  mmle  lietween  (treat  Britain  and  any 
foreign  .State  in  amity  with  her,  or  with  any  act  of 
Parliament  for  reguUting  the  alTairs  of  India."  By 
tbe  convention  above  referred  tu,  and  the  subsequent 
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Totsl. 


Uuui,««. 

6,51,58,S26 

18,68.HS1 

12,81,743 

87,38,891 

1,60,906 

1,86,293 

31,28,180 

9,()9,927 

80,94,468 

7,47,260 

l,06,Ift,244 

12,82,707 

89,049 

8,86,086 

8,84.816 

7,58,988 

71,525 

1,49,014 

1,18,996 

1,568 

86^9.^« 
96,608 


3,49,63.184         9,84,77,984 


MerchADtllM. 


Treuur*. 


Rupcti, 

4,78,80,145 

48,07,481 

76,84,284 

18,68,690 

1,50,240 

60,688 

29,71,501 

18,61,597 

44,04,!87 

6,44,769 

8,22,17,277 

8,16,6U 

68,071 

14,48,888 

15,9.%297 

6,06,866 

8,118,585 

2,27,960 


8il,(HI3 
4,8l,S)ia 
2,(W,'278 


10,(H,«8,stf7 


Kape.a, 


iDetifl, 

78,088 


1,47,924 
67,100 


540 
7,148 


15,96,174 
56,870 

'2,500 


Toui. 


19,46,809 


KUMflfl, 

4.78,98,198 

48,07,481 

76,S4,224 

14,00,614 

'i,»7,8.J0 

«0,6;j2 

89,71,601 

12,61.597 

44,04,(177 

5,."i  1,9117 

8,2'i,l  7,277 

8,l«,5t» 

«ti,97l 

80,4I),0,',7 

16,51.667 

6,00,805 

2,7l,nS5 

2,27,J,10 


a'i,068 

4,21,8.S8 
2,6«,27« 

ii,«4,iiirf(r6~ 


convention  of  Octoljer,  1818,  continuing  the  former  it 
was  stipulated : 

1st.  That  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  ad- 
mitted and  hospitably  received  at  the  principal  settle- 
ments of  the  British  dominions  in  tbe  Kust  Indies 
viz. :  (Calcutta,  Madras,  Bombay,  and  Trince  of  Wales' 
Island ;   and  tho  citizens  of  tlio  United  States  may 
freel}'   trade   between   the   said  settlements  and  the 
United  States,  in  all  articles  of  which  the  imiwrtatiun 
and  exportation,  respectively,  to  and  from  the  paid 
territories,  shall  not  be  entirely  pixdiibited ;  and,  '2d 
it  was  provided,  tliut  tlie  citizens  of  tho  United  .States 
shall  pay  for  their  vessels,  when  admitted,  no  higher 
or  other  dut.v  or  charges  than  shall  bo  payable  on  the 
vessels  of  the  most  favored   Kuropean  nation.    And 
they  shall  pay  no  higher  or  other  duties  or  charges  on 
tho  im])ortotioii  or  exportation  of  the  cargoes  of  said 
vessels   than   shall    bo  payable  on   the   same  article 
when  im|H)rtcd  or  exported  in  tho  vessels  of  the  nidst 
favored  nation  ;  and,  iid,  It  was  exiiressly  agreed,  that 
the  vessels  of  tho  U'nited  States  shall  not  carry  any 
article  from  the  said  settlemcuts  to  any  [sirt  or  jilace 
1  except  to  some  |Kirt  or  place  in  the  United  States  of 
I  America,  whore  the  s,-  me  shall  t>e  unladen. 
j      This  convention  is  mI:'.  in  force,  and  rej;i-,Iates  the 
'  conmiercial  intercourse  of  tbe  United  States  with  the 
!  Kast    India   possessions,    except   as   to   para^rraph   ;) 
i  which  hiui  been  susperseded  by  tho  rc|ieal  of  the  Itritish 
navigation  laws  in  181U  ;  the  ctl'ect  of  wliicli  has  been 
,  to  o|)en  the  ports  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  of  all  her  eolo- 
I  nial  (Hissessions  abroad,  to  "  goisls  of  any  sort,  in  a  ship 
of  any  cnuntry,  from  any  part  of  tho  world.  '     liy  an 
I  act  of  the  imperial  I'arliamcnt,  entitled  l.'l  Victuria, 
i  chap,  xxix.,  sees.  ;i,  4,  .'i,  (1,  the  Ciovernor-tiein'ral  of 
tbe  I'jist  liiiliu  possessions  was  clothed  with  full  powers 
j  to  admit,  whenever  ho  should  deem  it  advisalde  .su  to 
I  do,  to  tho  coasting  trade  in  the  luist  Indies,  tho  ves- 
!  seU  of  all  foreign  nations.     Tliis  pri\  ilego  is  now  en- 
joyed by  ever.v  (lag.      With  these  two  cxcrptiiins,  the 
ctinvuntion  of  18 IH  is  still  in  full  force,  and  ((institutes 
the  only  guaranty  which  the  Unite  1  States  th>ss(!sscs 
of  c<|uul  privilugcs  with  the  most  favored  nation  in 
its  intercourse  and  commerce  with  tlic  I'jist  India  |ios- 
sessions.     Notwithstanding  the   express   stipidations 
contained  in  the  treaty  above  referred  to,  that  the  l^ist 
India  Company  should  prescribe  no  regulations  "  incon- 
sistent with  any  treaty  now  made,  or  which  may  lie 
nude,  by  lirual  Britain,  with  any  nation  in  uiuity 
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with  her,"  It  has,  oa  more  than  one  occaaion,  been 
represented  to  the  Department  of  State  that  the  olB- 
cers  of  this  Company  do  not  consider  themselves  liound 
by  the  commercial  treaties  which  exbt  between  the 
United  States  and  England."  The  dispatch  from 
which  the  foregoing  extract  is  taken  further  says,  that 
"  the  speedy  settlement  of  this  question  is  deemed  of 
paramount  importance  to  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  States."  No  case,  however,  having  been 
presented  to  the  Department,  beyond  the  nalced  asser- 


tion of  the  qutui  independent  lorereignty  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Kaat  India  Company,  the  necessity  has  not 
yet  arisen  for  an  examination  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  this  claim  is  l>a8ed.  As  the  question  may,  how- 
ever, hereafter  embarrass  the  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  this  i>ortton  of  her  Britannic 
majesty's  possessions,  it  has  been  deemed  proper  to 
present  the  facts  in  relation  to  it,  which  Iiave  come  to 
the  liuowledge  of  the  Department,  See  Cmnmercial 
Belatiotu  U.  tj. 


CoMMKaok  or  tub  UiirrxD  Statu  wrra  tub  Bbitisu  'EiMt  Indies,  from  Octobkb  1,  1820,  to  Jiilt  1,  1S56.' 


VMra  •ndlng 


8epL8(),  ISlil 

1828 

1823 

1824 

1828 

1886 

1887 

1828 

•  1829 

1880 

ToUl... 


BeptSO,  1381. 
1882. 
1888. 
1884. 
1SS5. 


1887 

1888 

1839 

ism 

rotal. 


Sept.  80.  1841 

1842 

9inos.      1848 

Jane  80,  1844 

1845 

1S46 

1347 

184S 

1849 

185«) 

Total. 


Eiporti. 


Import!. 


DooMiUe. 


«88,08» 
67,979 
10,042 
84,il.V» 

206,4.N) 
24,226 
82,717 
H199 
69,070 
98,781 


46A4&7 

•182,443 
189,218 
18(S1A6 
199,602 
864,417 
289,816 
120,MI 
820,60& 
240,845 
280,404 


♦2,279,49.5 

t&S2,834 
399,979 
2!J7,.'i76 
8.88,418 
297,881 
270,600 
237,783 
,M  0,284 
882,969 
602,618 
♦8,669,876' 

♦612,906 
8615,18.8 
608,866 
607,198 
714,119 
691,998 


Foreign, 


♦1,984,190 
1,968,866 
307,788 
927,710 
784,029 
418.042 
1,018,788 
795,682 
477,629 
668,126 

♦9,185,860 

♦675,890 
889,286 
188,848 
206,941 
aS9,«41 
43.\461 
82,967 
268,402 
837,.^97 

_881J9j^ 

♦8,266,!268 

♦480,867 
288,825 
140,186 
887,668 
184,067 

99,772 
185,4.'.4 
156,715 

76,f)63 
166,816^ 

♦i;961,797 

♦175,484 
89,860 
63,642 
69,219 
198,144 
75,081 


ToUl. 


♦1,966,879 
2,036,844 
818,880 
962,070 
»01,',)79 
442,268 
1,051,460 
849,881 
646,699 
646,857 

♦9,811,807 

♦807,882 
628,4,58 
824,999 
406,548 
754,053 
724,776 
808,663 
678,907 
584,442 
682.105 

"♦5,546;703 

♦968,201 
6S8,804 
877,712 
67.\966 
481,898 
370,372 
8;8,2.<17 
866,999 
409,624 
659,4J»^ 
♦6,611,678 

♦688,890 
604,498 
667,398 
686,412 
912,26:1 
767.629 


Toul. 


♦  1,680,799 
8,272,217 
3,205,961 

441,861 
1,756,484 
2,510,606 

.569,056 
1,642,786 
1,229,869 
1,873,297 


♦17,498,698 

♦1,,M4,2T8 
2,588,938 
1,882,069 
2,293,012 
1,697,893 
2,954,476 
8,041,842 
676,681 
2,186,152 
1,952,461 


♦20,665,687 

♦1,286,641 

1,580,864 
689,777 
889,799 
1,276,534 
l,361,;m 
1,646,457 
2,060,682 
2,086,264 
2,686,016 


Wh«r«of  thert  WM  In  Bullion  I 
and  Spoele.  1 


Tonnago  CteRrod. 


Eipor;, 

♦f,884,94» 
1,980,876 
28!l,n52 
782,886 
666,828 
864,557 
872,188 
6.50,080 
297,801 
_160,64Jl_ 

♦7,381,048 

$4.86,027 
212,836 
80,910 
147,825 
529,128 
851,925 
18,850 
279,921 
891,725 
815.007 


♦2,788,699 

♦878,660 
202,560 

87,889 
274,107 

76,168 

73,920 
100,1. '!2 

66,293 
249 

86,400 


Import. 


Anufriowi.   I     Foreign. 


♦500 


♦600 

♦82 

11,000 

2,700 

872 


1,290 


1,597 


♦iTSJT 

♦40 
2,951 

"80 

l',479 
2,300 


♦16,414,818     $1,285,888 


$8,8.16,885 
4.225,041 
8,.')8!,720 
5,378,821 
5,457,878 
7,00,5.911 


$80,571 
^50 
4.5,727 
29,721 
6.5,424 
80,700 


♦6,820 


8,087 
8,847 
895 
9,920 
4,124 
2,080 
2,430 
8,441 
8,050 
4,029 


89,808 

6,481 

6,916 

6,786 

6,655 

10,889 

10,520 

8,487 

8,884 

10,857 

6.742 


78,816    I 

12,647 

9,079 

6,415 
10,479 
10,814 
10,979 
12,294 
18,854 
81,|V20 
89,889 


186,970 

49,916 
68,768 
60,461 
4^a12 
80,729 
68.2N5 


1,129 


706 

"ftis 

887 
2,188 


4,948 

S,9«4 
7,780 


685 
4,748 
9,482 


The  whole  number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States 
from  the  Kast  Indies  during  the  year  1850  were  220. 
In  18,").'),  108.  At  Boston,  138 ;  Now  Yorlc,  82 ;  Salem, 
7;  Philudplphis,  2;  Providence,  1;  Savannah,  1. 

At  Boston,  in  18.')0,  18,1.  In  185,'),  100.  From  Cal- 
cutt.t,  77  ;  Sfanilla,  22  ;  Cape  Town,  9  ;  Singapore,  4  ; 
Padims,  4 ;  Pcnp.ng,  2 ;  Batavia,  2 ;  Mauritius  via 
London,  1  ;  Foo  Chow  Fow,  2 ;  Whampoa,  1  ;  Hong 
Kong  viii  New  Yorit,  1 ;  Pailang  via  New  Yorl«,  1 ; 
Singapore  via  Rotterdam,  1  ;  Canton,  1  ;  (Linton  via 
London,  1 ;  Sumatra,  1 ;  Shanghae  via  New  Yorlt,  1  ; 
Calcutta  vlii  London,  1. 

At  New  York,  in  1850,  82  (of  which  60  belonged  to 
Bo.iton  and  ports  enot  of  Now  York).  In  1855,  50. 
From  Manilla,  15;  Shanghae,  14  ;  Singa|iore,  12 ;  Foo 
Ohow  Fow,  9 ;  Calcutta,  9 ;  Hong  Kong,  0 ;  Whampoa, 
5 ;  Peniing,  5 ;  Canton,  4  ;  Calcutta  via  London,  1  ; 
Foo  Cliow  Fow  vi(k  Havana,  1  ;  Swatow  via  lla- 
vimn,  1. 

At  Siilom.  in  18,')0,  7.  In  1856,  0.  From  Zanzibar, 
5;  Pennng,  1 ;  Manilla,  1. 

At  Philailplpliia,  in  IRnfi,  2.  In  1«55,  4.  From  Cal- 
I'Uttn,  1  ;  Cnlnitta  via  Lonchm,  1. 

At  Provideure,  1  from  Zanzibar. 

At  Savanimh.  1  from  Calcutta  viiV  Liverpool. 

rfrnrofirc?.— The  whole  numl)er  of  clearances  in  the 
United  Slates  for  the  Kast  Indies  were  101.  In  1866, 
172.    At  Boston,  96 ;  New  York,  40 ;  Salem,  8 ;  New 


Orleans,  0;  Providence,  8;  Philadelphia,  2;  Balti- 
more, 2 ;  Mobile,  9. ;  Portland,  1 ;  Newburj-pprt,  1. 

At  Boston,  in  1860,  90.  In  1856,  75.  For  Calcutta, 
28  ;  Batavia,  10  ;  Cape  Town,  14  ;  Manilla,  6  ;  Bom- 
bay, 6 ;  Hong  Kong,  4  ;  Calcutta  via  Buenos  Ayres; 
6  ;  Madras  and  Calcutta,  8 ;  Akyab,  3 ;  Madras,  8 ; 
Sumatra,  2  ;  Singapora,  4 ;  Calcutta  via  London,  2 , 
('alcutta  via  Liverpool,  1 ;  Zanzibar  via  Providence, 
1  ;  Pedang,  1 ;  Columl)0,  1 ;  Whampoa,  1. 

At  New  York,  in  1850,  40  (of  which  24  traded  from 
Boston  and  porta  east  of  New  York).  In  1855,  50. 
For  Hong  Kong,  9  ;  Calcutta,  6  ;  Shanghae,  4  ;  Cape 
Town,  H ;  Canton,  8 ;  Batavia,  2 ;  Calcutta,  via  Bue  nos 
Ayres,  8 ;  Sumatra,  i ;  Boml)ay,  2  j  Mauritius,  1 ;  Sing- 
a[)ore,  1 ;  Anjier,  1 ;  Akyab,  1 ;  Siam,  1 ;  Padang,  I. 

At  Salem,  in  1860,  9.  In  1865,  8.  For  Zanzibar,  7  ; 
Batavia,  1 ;  Penang,  1. 

At  Now  Orleans,  0.  Last  year,  24.  For  Calcutta 
viii  Livor|)ool,  5j  Bombay  via  Liverpool,  1. 

At  Providence,  B  for  Zanzibar.     Last  year,  1. 

At  Pliiladelphia,  2.  Last  year,  4.  For  Calcutta, 
1 ;  Manilla,  1. 

At  Baltimore,  2  for  Capo  Town.     Last  year,  3. 

At  Mol>ilc,  2  for  Calcutta.     Last  year,  0. 

At  Newburyport,  1  for  Calcutta.     I^st  year,  0. 

At  Portland,  1  fur  Calcutta  via  Buenos  Ayres. 
Last  year,  1.  See  AmtaU  Brit.  Ug.,  July,  1866,  p.  26, 
"  Territories  Annexed," 
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The  British  Kast  India  poMeHlonn  embrace  »n  ■!• 
most  boiiniileBS  extent  of  territory,  extandin^  from  the 
Himulaya  range  of  mountains  on  tho  north  to  the 
ocean,  inrludinf;  nearly  thu  whole  of  tho  p«nin!<iila  of 
Hindoostnn,  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  that  portion  m 
Bumiah  lying  brtwoen  20°  of  north  latitude  and  the 
Hay  of  Uoui^al.  These  vast  possoHsions  are  supposed 
to  contain  a  population  of  1A2,000,000  of  souls.  The 
Kast  India  Com|)uny*s  possessions  gomprise  the  several 
presidencies  of,  Ist,  the  Bengal  presidency;  2d,  the 
Bombay  presidency ;  3d,  the  Madras  presidency  j  -Ith, 
the  Agra  presidency  ;  and  tho  several  dependencies  of 
each  of  these  prefiiaencies, 

Bmjial. — The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the 
East  Indies  Is  principally  contincd  to  the  presidencies  of 
Bengal  anil  Bomliay,  and  to  a  few  of  their  deiiendencies. 
Tho  lending  exports  from  the  East  India  jiosscssions  to 
the  I'nitcd  States  ore  wool,  oil-seeds,  hides,  meilicin- 
•1  drugs,  sandal-woods,  gums,  spices,  horns,  indigo, 
Ivorj",  coir,  saltiKtre.  The  |)rinclpal  exports  from  the 
United  States  in  tho  Kast  Indies  are,  toliacco,  naval 
■tores,  provisions,  ice,  and  miscellaneous  merchandise, 
copper,  pitch,  tar,  rosin,  pine-lxianls,  and  spars,  Nam- 
bcr  of  American  vessels  entered  the  |H)rt  of  Calcutta 
in  1«.")2,  (!5;  tonnage,  34,81!).  Number  of  vessels 
cleared  fnim  Calcutta  in  tho  same  year,  101 ;  tonnage, 
6!),340.  In  18A:i,  1U9  vessels  froni  the  United  SUtes 
entered  tills  port.  See  Calcutta,  Bkxoai.,  and 
Gkkat  Hihtai.n. 

Imports  from  Calcutta,  1851-1853,  *9,«70,072 ;  value 
of  exjHirts  during  tlie  same  (teriod,  $l,4!Hl,H!)0 ;  appar- 
ent balance  against  the  United  States,  $8,185,li73. 
This  heavy  balance  apparently  against  the  Un  A 
States  is  accounted  for  Ijy  the  largo  discriminating 
duties  on  all  its  maniirnctures,  In  favor  of  similar  mer- 
chandise importe<l  fr'ni  the  mother  countnt'.  Ameri- 
can vessels  usually  cuter  the  ports  of  Calcutta  and 
Bengal  in  ballast,  for  the  pur|iose  of  taking  in  u  home- 
ward cargo. 

liwnbni). — Ex|>orta  from  llomliay  the  same  ns  from 
Calcuttji.  The  same  description  of  mercliandise  is  im- 
ported from  the  United  States.  Thu  following  market 
prices  at  Bombay  will  show  that  the  articles  specilieil 
niiglit  enter  advantageously  into  American  ex|Hirts, 
nut  only  to  that  |)ort,  but  to  the  other  |>orts  in  the 
h^ist  indies:  Cop|>er  sheathing  sells  at  .V)  ru|iee8,  or 
i?27  25  per  cwt. ;  duty,  10  jier  cent;  annual  imports, 
4iK)  tons.  Cupper  bolts  sell  nt  50  ru|>ees,  or  i$25  per  cwt., 
duty,  10  |)er  cent. ;  annual  imports,  "00  tons.  I'lti-h, 
4  rupees  =  |il  iX)  per  barrel ;  annual  imports,  10(H) 
b.-.rrels;  duty  10  jwr  cent.  Tar,  4  ruj)ees  =  isi2  jier 
barrel ;  annual  iin|M>rts,  <i20  barrels ;  duty,  10  per  cent. 
Tonnage  duty  in  ItouilNiy,  l-l(i  ru|iee,  or  nearly  8 
cents  |ier  ton.  l.ii{lit-liouse  dues  on  ships  from  15- 
20  ru|>ee8  =^  t'min  vi  fM  to  $10,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cargo  and  time  of  the  year.  I'he  rui>ee  is  val- 
ued by  I'o|ie  at  4ti  ceuta :  consular  returns  from  Bom- 
bay value  it  at  5o  cents. 

Pilotage  is  regulated  by  the  seaaon,  and  is  us  fol- 
lows : 


Vi-aMb  of 

FltHI*  S«pl.  to  Jciw. 

From  JyiM  l.»  S,-|tl.      . 

Tew*.      T.««. 

''°cr-= 

Italian. 

HunMi,      D-'lUn, 
.i  =  87  25 

lUO—     8UU 

&  110 

.•UK)—     ^M) 

(A  = 

27  25 

M)  - :  40  00 

400—    .NX) 

60  = 

no  00 

85  ^  42  86 

tm—  (WO 

(15  = 

8JSS 

»U  =  45  00 

tm—  i\*) 

70  = 

aaoo 

»5  =  47  85 

71)0-    800 

75  = 

37  28 

loo  ^.  ,V)  00 

am)-  900 

SO    rr 

40  00 

10s    ;-.    .Vi  2ft 

OOO— 1,000 

w,  == 

41  SS 

tin  =  55  00 

1.000— 1. 100 

1»)  = 

60  uo 

145  =r  72  25 

i,iifu-i.»)o 

l«t  = 

65  00 

1.'.5  =:  77  85 

1.200— l.iiOO 

140  -z 

70  00 

inn  -  <«  15 

1300-1.400 

ino  = 

lf>m 

1T5  =  87  «ft      i 

1,400—1.800 

140  => 

HO  ou 

1>»5  =.  W  25 

l,.'iOO- 1,600 

170   -^ 

&5  (M) 

11)5  -.  »;  25 

1854. 
$667,198 
«i),21!) 

fl*l.4I2 
6,87n,I)21 

4,741,91)9 


Tho  almve  rates  are  regulated  by  the  local  govern- 
ment of  the  ('oni|iaiiy's  (loiMiwsions,  and  the  \A\»t»  are 
ragularly  licensed.  See  articles  Bojtu.Vy  and  Last 
India  Comhant, 


The  following  Uble  exhibit!  the  trade  of  the  UrJted 
States  with  tho  Kast  Indies  generally  : 
Enports  to  East  Indies :  1  wg, 

Uouiestia  manulkctnres $60i),856 

Foreign  "  6!),M2 

Total 667,898 

Imports  ft'om 8,581,786 

Szccss  of  imports  over  exports.  8,014,82^1 

For  Commerce,  etc.,  of  East  India,  see  Kd.  Jiev 
xlviil.,  812,  8,36,  Ixxii.,  181,  Ixx,,  157  (jUcaci.ay)! 
xxix,,  885;  CAr.  f'jrnm.,  xlviii.  (E.  pKAnonv) ;  Wrsim 
lie,:,  ii.  32C  ;  /'or.  Qmr.,  xxiii.,  93  ("  British  Usurpal 
tiun"),  XXXV.,  382,  xxxvi.,  806. 

Indian  Ocean,  Indimm  Mare,  a  vist  oeeanio 
basin,  separated  from  the  Pacllic  on  tho  east  by  the 
Asiatic  Arclilpelago  and  Australia,  liounded  ou  the  south 
Ity  a  lino  drawn  from  tho  Cape  of  G<x)d  Hope  to  Itass' 
Strait,  dividetl  from  tho  Atlantic  by  Africa  on  the  west 
and  inclosed  by  the  countries  of  Asia  on  the  north.  It 
ccmimunicates  with  the  Chinese  Sea  by  the  Strait  of 
Malacca,  Siinda  Strait,  and  the  Strait  of  Flores.  I'rin- 
cipol  inlets,  tho  Hay  of  Bengal,  the  Sea  of  Oman,  tlio 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  Bed  Sea.  Chief  straits  the 
Clmniic'  of  Mozambique,  and  Palk's  Strait,  'llu.  moat 
imiwrtunt  islands  are  Matlagoscar,  Klauritius,  Ilourbon 
the  Comoro  Islands,  Seychelles,  ancl  Socotra,  lielon"' 
ing  to  Africa;  the  I^accadives,  Kluldives,  Ceylon,  thi 
Andaman  and  Nicobar  Islands,  to  Asia.  Its  iirinciijul 
affluents  are,  in  Asia,  the  Saluen,  Irruwadi,  Ilruhinu- 
putra,  Ganges,  (Jodaverj-,  Kistna,  Nerbudda,  Indus 
and  the  Shat-el-Arab,  fonnod  by  tho  jimetiim  of  the 
Tigris  and  Kiiphratcs ;  in  Africa,  the  Zanibeze.  The 
chief  Kea-|iorts  are,  Calcutta  and  Bombay  in  India . 
Malacca,  in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago;  Aden,  Moiha 
and  Muscat,  in  Arabia;  Zanzibar,  etc.,  in  Africa. 
Steam-i>ackets  are  established  l>etween  the  princi>>ul 
ports.  Tho  mun.<iooiis,  or  iwriiHlicul  winds,  prevail  in 
the  north  jiart  of  the  ocean,  blowing  from  the  wiutli- 
west  l«?twecn  April  and  October,  and  south-east  friini 
October  to  April.  Tempests  are  general  at  the  perlmls 
of  change,  and  lietween  lat.  6°  and  40°  S.  violent  hur- 
ricanes freiiuently  occur. 

Indiana,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  Ainer- 
iut,  is  liounded  east  by  tho  State  of  Ohio,  south  hv 
tho  Kivcr  Ohio,  which  separates  it  from  Kentiickv 
west  by  Illinois,  from  which  it  is  partly  separatoj  hv 
the  Wabash  Kivcr,  and  north  by  Michigan  and  Lake 
Michigan.  It  lies  lietween  37'-'  51'  and  40'-'  4(i'  N. 
hit.,  and  85°  4'J'  and  88'^  2'  W.  long.  Extreme  lenj,'th 
from  north  to  south,  276  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  175 
miles.     Area,  33,80'.)  H<|iiure  miles. 

Indiana  may  lie  generally  characteri/nd  as  u  great 
plain,  inclining  toward  the  south-west.  A  riiii^e  of 
hills  extcnils  along  the  Ohio  from  the  luuuth  of  the 
(treat  Miami  to  Blue  Kivcr,  and  the  slmrc  of  I.nko 
Michigan  is  lined  by  large  sandy  hills,  which  rise  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  In  some  other  parts  are  to  be  I'ouud 
"  knobs,"  but  these  are  sehloro  of  great  extent  or  ele- 
vation. The  surface  of  tho  country  naturally  divliles 
itself  into  several  extensive  river  valleys.  'I  he  valley 
of  the  (Jhio,  comprising  an  area  <if  alioiit  .'^'lOD  s(|uure 
miles,  is  a  limestuno  tract,  and  was  originally  cmercd 
with  forests.  About  one  third  of  It  is  ru^ijed  niid 
broken,  so  as  to  lie  unlit  for  cultivation.  The  White 
Kiver  Valley,  extending  tlirougli  the  lentrc  of  the 
State,  fniin  the  Wabash  to  the  Ohio,  contains  almut 
IHHIO  H(|uaro  miles.  Ihig  district  is  alinost  tinirnnnly 
level,  and  richly  w<Kided,  except  in  tho  west,  where 
there  are  some  ninges  of  low  rugge('  hills,  ami  sevcnil 
(lutchea  of  prairie  ground.  The  soi?  is  of  the  richunt 
kind.  Tho  ^Vabash  Valley  is  much  larger  tli:iii  the 
others,  and  cniitains  upward  of  12,000  S(|uare  miles, 
The  eastern  |mrtion  eijUals  the  White  UiviT  N'alley  In 
fertility,  but  tln'  other  parts  uro  not  so  proiluctire, 
Tho  northern  part  of  the  State,  watered  by  the  St. 
Joseph  and  tho  Kankakon  Uivers,  is  souowhut  mure 
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BTrnmpy  than  th«  Wabaah  Valley ;  and  a  large  tract, 
compriRing  the  Rand-hills  on  iJtkt  Michlgain,  la  cov- 
ered only  with  stanted  pinei  and  bnrr  oaka. 

The  State  la  well  watered  by  nnmerotu  beaattftil 
Btrr->ms  and  rivers,  bnt  with  the  exception  of  the  Ohio 
and  \Val)ath,  few  of  them  are  navigable.  The  Wabaah 
U  the  largest  river  that  has  its  conrae  mainly  within 
the  State,  and,  together  with  its  branches,  drains  three 
fourtl.a  of  the  enlire  anrface.  It  riaea  in  the  west  of 
Ohio,  and  flows  first  in  a  north-west  direction,  and 
then  sonth-west  till  it  meets  the  boundary  of  Illinois, 
which  it  follows  aouthward  for  more  than  100  miles, 
till  it  falls  into  the  Ohio,  after  a  conrse  of  upward  of 
600  miles ;  for  400  of  which  it  is  navigable  for  steam- 
lioat»  at  high  water.  The  Ohio  forms  the  entire 
southern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  other  principal 
rivers  of  Indiana  are  tributaries  of  the  Wabash.  The 
White  Kiver,  the  most  Important  of  these,  is  formed 
by  the  West  and  East  Forks — two  rivers,  respectively 
about  300  and  200  miles  long— which  nnite  about  100 
miles  8l)0ve  its  confluence  with  the  Wabaah.  The 
Jliami  is  formed  by  the  St.  .loseph  and  St.  Mary  in  the 
north-east,  and  falls  into  the  Ohio.  The  Upper  St. 
Joseph,  with  its  tributaries,  passes  through  the  north- 
ern counties,  and  falls  into  Lake  Michigan. 

Indiana  resembles  the  other  western  States  north 
of  the  Ohio  in  climate.  They  are  generally  milder 
than  those  on  the  Atlantic  coasts,  Imt  very  subject  to 
(udden  changes.  The  winter  is  very  severe  in  the 
northern  parts,  but  more  genial  in  the  southern.  Ex- 
cept in  tlie  neighborhood  of  wet  prairies  and  swamps, 
the  climate  is  everj-where  healthy.  Dr.  Owen,  speak- 
ing of  the  geological  position  of  Indiana,  remarks,  that 
"it  possisses  all  the  elements  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility." The  richest  aoil  is  that  of  the  river  bottoma, 
where  it  is  very  deep  snd  exceedingly  fertile.  The 
most  productive  are  thoae  inclosed  by  the  river  hills, 
which  run  parallel  to  the  Ohio  and  other  rivers.  The 
extensive  valley  of  the  Wabash  is  a  tract  of  this  de- 
scription. Behind  the  river  hills,  a  table-land  spreada 
out,  forming  what  may  be  called  the  interior  of  the 
countr}',  and  here.  Instead  of  the  bottom-lands,  or 
river  valleys,  there  are  vast  prairies.  The  soil  of 
these  is  not  so  luxuriant,  but  is  such  aa  amply  to  repay 
the  expense  of  culture.  Even  the  wet  and  marshy 
parts  of  the  State  admit  of  l)eing  brought  under  culti- 
vation, Indiana  ranks  fourth  of  the  States  of  the 
Union  in  the  absolute  amount  of  Indian  com  raised. 
It  also  produces  large  quantities  of  wheat,  oats,  and 
Irish  potatoes,  as  well  as  a  fair  proportion  of  tho  other 
productions  common  to  the  western  States. 

The  number  of  farms  in  Indiana  nnder  cultivation 
in  WfiO  comprised  98,896  acres,  and  the  extent  of  im- 
proved land  was  6,046,648  acres;  of  unimproved, 
7,746,K79  acres.  The  value  of  the  farms  returned  was 
(185,000,000.  The  orchard  produce  was  estimated  at 
$322,000,  and  market-garden  proihcts,  f  71,000. 

The  chief  minerals  of  Indiana  are  coal,  iron,  lime, 
marble,  freestone,  and  some  copper.  Of  these  the  first 
is  by  far  the  most  im|M)rtant.  It  has  lieen  estimated 
that  tho  coal  beds  of  Indiana  cover  7700  square  miles, 
and  are  cupnlde  of  yielding  50,000,000  bushels  to  the 
sqiuiro  mile.  One  coal  deposit  commences  in  Perrj* 
cflimty,  and  extends  north-west  into  the  county  of 
Vermilion  upwanl  of  150  miles. 

The  manufacturing  capital  of  Indiana  in  18,50 
amounted  to  #7,941,602.  The  value  of  raw  material, 
etc.,  consumed  in  the  year  had  been  (10,214,887.  The 
piwhicts  were  valued  at  ^18,922,651.  There  were  on 
June  1, 1800, 4,126  industrial  establishments,  producing 
annually  to  the  value  of  |500  and  upward.  Of  these, 
2  were  cotton  factories,  28  woolen  factories,  19  iron 
works,  anil  .158  tanneries, 

Indiana  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  hut  It  has 
a  considerable  transit  trade,  and  exports  large  quanti- 
ties of  agricultural  produce.     The  facilities  foi  inter- 
asl  communication  are  great,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Ttt 


The  principal  canals  are  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
between  EvansvUle,  on  the  Ohio,  and  Toledo,  on  Lake 
Erie,  467  miles,  of  which  879  miles  are  in  Indiana ; 
and  the  M'hite  Water  Canal,  68  miles  long,  uniting 
Lawrenceburg,  on  the  Ohio,  '•■  'th  Ilagerstown.  In 
1808  the  State  had  755  miles  of  railroad  completed, 
and  979  in  course  of  construction.  The  principal  rail- 
roads centre  in  Indianapolis,  and  radiate  from  that  city 
in  all  directions.  See  De  Bow's  Rev.,  i.,  512,  vli., 
246;  Banker*'  Mag.,  Ul.,  164;  Host's  Mer.  Mag. 
xxi.,  147. 

Indian  Ink.  A  species  of  ink  used  in  Enrope  for 
the  lines  and  shadows  of  drawings.  It  is  principally 
manufactured  in  China,  and  there  used  for  writing. 
From  thn  experiments  of  Dr.  Lewis,  it  appears  to  be 
a  compound  of  fine  lampblack  and  animal  glue.  See 
Ikk. 

India-rabber.  Also  called  caoutchouc,  first 
brought  to  Europe  from  South  America.  Several 
plants  produce  various  kinds  of  elastic  gum ;  but  that 
in  commerce  is  chiefly  the  juice  of  the  Siphonia  Elas- 
tica,  or  syringe-tree.  Incisions  In  the  bark  of  this 
tree  give  vent  to  a  liquid  which  forms  India-rubber. 
No  snbstance  is  yet  known  which  is  so  pliable,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  exceedingly  elastic  ;  it  oozes  out  un- 
der the  form  of  a  vegetable  milk,  from  Incisions  made 
in  the  tree,  and  is  gathered  chiefly  in  the  time  of  rain, 
because  It  flows  then  moat  abundantly. — M.  Macquer, 

The  most  astonishing  and  useful  discovery  of  the 
10th  century,  after  the  practical  application  of  steam 
and  electricity.  Is  the  employment  of  India-rubber  for 
manufacturing  purposes.  The  first  knowledge  of  it 
is  due  to  La  Condamine,  a  French  philosopher,  who  in 
1780  was  sent  by  his  govemmeut  to  Peru  to  measure 
an  arc  of  the  meridian.  The  tree  which  produces 
rublrar  or  caoutchouc  (^as  it  is  called  by  the  natives  of 
South  America),  is  found  in  the  tropica  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. It  rises  to  the  height  of  50  or  60  feet,  with- 
out branches,  and  is  crowned  or  tufted  with  rich  foliage. 
The  leaves  are  a  deep  green,  thick  and  glossy,  six  or 
seven  inches  in  length ;  the  bark  is  smooth,  and  the 
fruit  consists  of  white  almonds,  of  an  agreeable  flavor, 
much  liked  by  the  natives.  In  order  to  obtain  this 
substance,  the  natives  of  tho  vnlloy  of  the  Amazon 
make  a  longitudinal  gash  in  the  bark  of  the  tree  with 
a  narrow  hatchet ;  a  thick,  white  and  oily  liquid  (a 
sort  of  vegetable  milk)  flows  out,  a  wedge  of  wood  is 
Inserted  to  keep  the  ^ash  open,  and  a  small  clay  cup  is 
stuck  to  the  tree  l>eneath  the  gash.  In  four  or  five 
hours  the  milk  ceases  to  run,  and  each  wound  has 
yielded  from  three  to  five  table-apoonfuls.  The  "  se- 
ringero,"  or  rubber  gatherer,  then  emptiea  the  con- 
tents  of  the  cups  into  an  eart'uin  vessel  and  commences 
the  operation  of  forming  it  into  shapes  and  smoking  it. 
This  must  be  done  at  once  as  tlie  milk  aoon  coagulates. 
A  fire  is  made  on  tho  ground,  of  nuts  of  the  wasson 
palm  tree,  over  which  is  placed,  inverted,  an  earthen 
pot  with  a  hole  in  the  bottom  whence  issues  a  jet  of 
pungent  smoke.  Molds  .ire  made  either  of  clay  or 
wood,  which  are  dipped  into  the  milk,  and  then  passed 
slowly  through  tho  hot  smoke.  When  the  required 
thickness  is  obtained,  the  molds  are  cut  or  washed  out. 
Smoking  changes  the  color  of  the  rubber  very  little, 
but  by  exposure  to  tho  sun  and  atmosphere  it  becotues 
brown,  and  in  time  black.  The  superiority  of  the 
rubber  iir.,K>rted  from  the  valley  of  the  Amazon  is 
said  to  lie  owing  to  the  peculiar  properties  of  the  smoke 
of  this  nut,  no  other  smoke  producing  a  similar  effect 
upon  the  gum.  A  t)elt  of  forest  trees  extends  10  de- 
grees each  side  of  the  equator,  which  yield  India- 
rublier  of  various  kindj ;  so  the  supply  is  literally 
inexhaustible.  The  gum  fl^>m  India  and  the  Pacific 
coast  of  South  America  is  obtained  l)y  allowing  the 
sap  to  flow  down  the  side  of  the  tree,  and  is  then  gath- 
ered with  the  loose  bark  and  dirt  into  ceroom  or  bun- 
dles for  shipment.  For  a  long  time  this  substance  was 
valued  simply  as  n.n  object  of  curiosity ,  to  be  preserved. 
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in  collections  of  nttanl  hiatory,  aiK.  .       nt  practio*! 
■ppllcstion  wu  M  an  anuer  of  pencil  marlu. 

BTATiiiinT  inowiMa  thb  Exrosn  or  IiiDiA-BDB«n  nou 
THS  (Tnitid  Statu  roa  thb  Ybab  bbdibo  Jcnb  SOrn, 
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Canada 
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British  Auatralla. . . . 
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Spain  on  the  Atlantic. 
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10,048 

47  I 

1,048,876  { 


WlMaca  IniportMl. 

M<unih<- 

IHnlKh  West  Indlea 

rVilUrt. 

■"88 
939 

S3,!»»3 
1,690 

19^164 

Haniburg 

Brcnirn 

Holland 

Dutch  Wo«l  Indies 

Dutch  Ka»t  Indies 

KukIaiiiI 

Canada. 

Other  Brltli'li  North  American  i>os... 
British  Wf«t  Indlee. 

BrIlUh  llonduraa. 

Brltlith  tHmtoiwIoiis  In  Africa 

British  KMit  Indies 

Other  ports  In  AMca 

Uayll 

Central  Itepubllc 

■New  Oranada 

Brazil 

Chill 

Para. 

Total 

»t,T9«~ 

Aliout  the  year  1821,  Charles  Macintosh  of  KnKland. 
havini;  learned  how  to  dissolve  the  Kum  in  spirits  of 
tnrjwntiiie,  commence<l  manufacturini;  the  gflo<ls  which 
now  hear  bis  name,  liy  spreading  the  ((uni  so  dissuived 
between  two  layers  0^  cloth.      The  rude  overshoes  | 
made  l>v  the  natives  in  South  America  from  the  nut-  { 
ural  gum.  were  lief^inninK  l«  l>«  worn,  and  in  1«2»,  600  j 
pairs  of  shoes  were  imiM>rt«d  into  iioston.     At  a  later  { 
date  gum-elnstic  l>erame  the  sulijcct  of  scie ntilic  Inves-  1 
ti|(ation  and  .naiiy  (leraons  commenoed  expcrimentinK 
with  it.     in  1WI2,  the  considrralile  manufacture  of  it  1 
waa  commenced  in  Massachusetts,  liy  John  llosltins  ' 
and  Edwin  M.  CbalTee,  who,  in  connection  with  oth-  | 


ers,  itartad  the  celebratad  Roxbnry  In<U».rubb«r  Com- 
pany, which  was  shortly  after  Incorporated  with  a 
capital  of  »400,000.  I'or  this  Company  Mr.  Chaffee 
invented  the  famous  mammoth  machine  for  spreading 
niblier  without  a  solvent— the  machine  itself  costinij 
nearly  »HO,000.  Similar  machines  are  now  required 
by  all  mnnnfacturan  of  rubber  goods.  The  apparent 
prosperity  of  this  Company  induced  the  "tartiuR  of 
factories  in  Boston,  Chelsea,  Wobum  aiiit  Framinir. 
ham,  Mass.,  New  York  city,  Staten  Island,  and  Troy 
N.  v.,  with  capiuls  of  from  ffiO.OOO  to  «fioo  000 
These  Companies  made  their  goods  by  dissolving  the 
niblier  in  camphene  or  other  solvents,  then  mixiiiir 
lampblack  with  it,  and  while  in  the  form  of  paste 
spreading  it  on  cloth  fh>m  which  coats,  etc.,  are  niadu. 
The  goods  were  then  dried  in  the  sun  or  hi  a  wann 
room  until  the  solvent  evaporated,  leaving  a  coatinsr 
of  rubber.     "Je*  nuTTA  Pbbcha. 

Indies,  Dutch.    See  Java. 

Indigo  (Fr.  Jr  Ugo  ;  Qer.  Indigo  ;  Sans.  A'i7i ;  Arab. 
Nerl;  Malay,  Taroom),  the  drug  which  yields  the 
beautiful  bluo  dye  known  by  that  name.  It  ia  ob- 
tained by  the  maceration  in  water  of  certain  tropical 
plants  ;  but  the  indigo  of  commerce  is  almost  entirely 
obtainoil  fW)m  leguminous  plants  of  the  genus  Iiuligo. 
fern;  that  cultivated  in  India  being  the  Jndigofem 
linctoria;  and  that  in  America  the  Imlir/ii/tra  anil. 
The  Indian  plant  has  pinnate  leaves  and  a' slender  lijri 
neous  stem  ;  and  when  successfully  cultivated,  rises  to 
the  height  of  three,  five,  and  even  six  feet,  before 
the  American  colonies  were  established,  all  the  in<ligo 
useil  in  Europe  came  flrom  the  East  Indies  ;  and  until 
the  discovery  of  a  passage  round  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  it  wag  conveyed,  like  other  Indian  pro<lucts, 
partly  through  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  partly  by  land 
to  Uttliylon,  or  through  Avabia  and  up  the  lied  Sea  to 
Egypt.  Tho  rvnl  nature  of  indigo  was  so  little  linown 
in  Europe,  that  it  ^as  classed  among  the  minerals  an 
appears  liv  letters-patent  for  erecting  works  to  olit'nin 
it  from  mines  in  the  princi|iality  of  Halberstadt,  dated 
Decemlier  23,  1706  ;  yet  what  Vitruvius  and  IMiny  call 

indicum  is  supposed  to  have  been  our  indigo Deck- 

MANN.  The  first  mention  of  indigo  occurs  in  Knglish 
sUtutes  in  16«1.  The  first  brought  to  Europe  was  pro- 
cured from  Mexico.  Its  cultivation  was  begun  in  Caro- 
lina, in  17-17.  It  appears  pretty  certain  that  the  culture 
of  the  indigo  plant,  and  the  preparation  of  the  drug  liave 
lieen  practiced  in  India  from  a  verj'  remote  e|)och.  It 
has  l>een  questioned,  indeed,  whether  the  indicum  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  (//«<.  \at.  lib.,  xxxv.,  c.  C),  was  in- 
digo, but,  as  it  would  seem,  without  any  good  reason. 
Pliny  states  that  it  waa  brought  from  India;  that 
when  diluted  it  produced  an  admirable  mixtiireof  blue 
and  pur|>le  color  (i»  dilumdo  mitliirnm  piir/mnr  cnrii- 
leique  mirabilem  nsdtlit)  ;  and  he  gives  tests  by  which 
the  genuine  drug  might  be  discriminated  with  suffi- 
cient precision.  It  is  true  that  Pliny  is  egregiuusly 
mistaken  as  to  tho  mode  in  which  the  drug  wa.i  pni- 
dnce<l;  but  there  are  many  examples  in  modem  u« 
well  as  ancient  times,  to  prove  that  the  iHissession  of 
an  "tide  brought  from  a  distance  implies  'lo  accurate 
luio„  ledge  of  its  nature,  or  of  the  pri>ces.ses  folluwcd 
in  its  manufacture.  Ueckmann  (Jiiit.  </  hnnlioiu. 
vol.  iv.,  art.  Inuioo),  and  Dr.  Uuucrnft  (I'trnmimit 
(.'iiliirt,  vi)l.  i.,  pp.  241,  252),  have  eadi  investigated 
this  subject  with  grent  learning  and  sa^'acity ;  ami 
agree  in  the  conclusion  that  tho  indicum  of  IMiny  was 
real  indigo,  and  not,  us  has  lieeu  supposed,  n  drii);  pre- 
|urod  ,from  the  iantit  or  woud.  At  all  events,  there 
can  lie  no  question  that  indigo  w  is  im|xirted  into  uiml- 
eru  Europe,  by  way  of  Alexandria,  previously  to  the 
discover^'  of  tbo  route  to  India  l.y  the  Ca|>«  of  (iood 
llo[)e.  Wlien  first  introduced,  it  was  customary  tu 
luix  a  little  of  it  with  woud  to  livigliton  and  inipruvi' 
the  cidor  of  the  latter ;  but,  by  degrees,  the  ((uantity 
of  indigo  was  increased ;  and  woud  was,  at  last,  en- 
tiruiy  sujierseded.      It   is  worth  while,  however,  to 
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remark,  that  indigo  <iid  not  make  ita  way  Into  ganaral 
use  witlinut  encountering  mod.  oppoaltion.  The 
i/rowen  of  troad  prevailed  on  anveral  government!  to 
proliibit  tlie  lue  of  indigo  I  In  Qeniiany,  an  Imperial 
edict  wai  puliliahed  in  1054,  prohibiting  the  use  of 
indigo,  or  "devil't  di/e,"  and  directing  great  care  to 
Ih)  taken  to  prevent  It*  clnndeitine  importation,  "  bA- 
caune,"  layi  tfao  edict,  "  the  trade  in  woad  la  leuened, 
dyed  articles  injured,  and  money  carried  out  of  the 
country  I"  The  mugUtrates  of  Nuremberg  went  fur- 
ther, and  compelled  the  dyen  of  tliat  city  to  take  an 
oath  once  a  year  not  to  use  indigo ;  whlnh  practice  wai 
continued  do'wn  to  a  late  ])er!od.  In  1608,  upon  an 
urgent  repreaentatlon  of  the  Statea  of  Languedoc,  at 
the  Bolicitation  of  the  woad  growen,  the  uae  of  indigo 
waa  prohibited  In  that  province;  and  it  waa  not  till 
1737,  that  the  dyera  of  France  were  loft  at  III)erty  to 
dye  with  auch  articles,  and  in  auch  a  way,  as  they 
pleased.— Bkckmann,  vol.  iv.,  p.  142.  Let  not  those 
who  may  happen  to  throw  their  eyea  o:  sr  thia  para- 
graph, smile  at  the  ignorance  of  their  ancestera— Jfu- 
talo  nomine,  de.  le  fubu'a  tuirratur.  How  much  oppo- 
sition la  made  1"  most  countriea  at  this  moment  to  the 
Importation  of  .any  Important  articles,  for  no  lietter 
reaxona  than  were  alleged  In  the  16th  centuij'  against 
the  importation  of  indigo  I 

Indigo  is  produced  in  Bengal,  and  the  other  prov- 
inces subject  to  the  presidency  of  that  name,  from  the 
20th  to  the  80th  degree  of  north  latitude  ;  in  tho  prov- 
ince of  Tinnevelly,  unuer  the  Madras  government ;  in 
Java ;  in  Luconia,  the  principal  of  the  Philippine  lal- 
imds ;  and  in  Guatemala,  and  the  Caraccas,  in  Central 
America.    Bengal  is,  however,  the  great  mart  for  in- 1 


digo  •■  and  the  quantity  produced  In  the  other  place*  ii 
corof       tively  inconsiderable. 

Raynal  was  cf  opinion  that  the  culture  of  indigo 
had  been  intnxluced  into  Americt.  iiy  the  Spaniards ; 
but  thia  is  undoubtedly  an  error.  Several  species  of 
indigo/era  Iwlong  to  the  New  World  j  and  the  Span- 
iarda  used  it  as  a  substitute  for  ink,  ver}'  aoon  after  the 
conquest.  (IlDMBOi.nT,  Nouvrlle  Ktpagne.)  For  the 
first  20  years  after  the  Englixh  >>ecame  masters  of 
Bengal,  the  culture  and  manufacture  of  indigo,  nrw 
of  such  importance,  was  unknown  as  a  branch  of  Brt.- 
Ish  industry ;  and  the  exports  were  but  trifling.  The 
European  markets  were,  at  this  period,  principally 
supplied  f^m  America.  In  1788,  however,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  English  l>egan  to  be  directed  to  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  though  the  processes  pursued  by  them  l>e 
nearly  the  same  with  thrbo  folio. <ed  by  the  natives, 
their  greater  skill,  intelligence,  and  capital  give  them 
immense  advantages.  Tn  their  hands,  the  growth  and 
preparation  of  indigo  has  become  the  most  important 
employment,  at  least  in  a  commercial  point  of  view, 
which  can  be  freely  carried  on  in  tho  country,  the  cul- 
ture and  preparation  of  opium  being  a  monopoly.  The 
indigo  made  by  the  natives  supplies  the  internal  de- 
mand ;  but  a  portion  of  that  which  Is  raised  by  them, 
with  all  that  is  raised  by  Europeans,  is  exported.  In 
the  Delta  of  the  Ganges,  where  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  indigo  is  produced,  the  plant  lasts  only  for 
a  single  season,  being  destroyed  by  the  periodical  in- 
undation ;  but  in  the  dry  central  and  western  prov- 
inces, one  or  two  rattoon  crops  are  obtained ;  and  owing 
to  this  circumstance,  tlie  latter  are  enabled  to  furnish 
a  large  supply  of  reed  to  the  former. 


Btateuimt  or  th«  QpAWTrrr  a.^d  VAtra  of  Ixoroo  snippKD  raoM  Oalodtta  ih  l>ia»— 81,  1840—41,  18A1— fil. 
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Orcst  BriUIn 

fnnce 

iNortb  AmeriiA 

lArablau  and  rorsian  Oulfs. . . . 

Horaboy 

Swollen 

Bremen 

ElBewhcro 

Total 

Being  In  pounds. 


"       tons.... 
Shipped  tor  Britain  only . 


1830-Sl. 


lliuuillly. 


Value. 


Fy,  nuiunilfl. 
(«,74l 
88,151 

e,sm> 

10,989 
B60 
348 


m,74,ino 

Z.S.IMUO 
6,89,900 

10,98,900 
05,000 
84,800 


8.S56    8    8«i{ 


Qumitlly. 


Fv.  niftiinda. 
'84,205 
8U,'260( 
4,'<22} 

6,omJ 

687 

'  8()6i 

79  f 


1,15,808} 


8,601,5571 


Tnlii.    rwt».  Ibi. 

8,889  19    69t 

'2,805    5    88i 


ValuB. 


KUIWA*. 

1,65,81,074 

4U,M1,2C6 

9,45,868 

0,64,414 

1,27,499 

4V,26fl 
1.V775 


2,27,11,602 


qii«nllly. 


Vuliie. 


Itid.  iiinnnrla, 

80.67Bi 

24,79H 

8,75U 

6,8<>7i 

207t 


l,687i 


1,17,0041 


9,688,871 


ToDt.   CWU.  lU, 

4,800  18    87 


2,965    H    95 


Riiliei*)). 

1,87,18,127 

89,68,162 

5,97,297 

6,81,194 

22,795 


2,78,961 


1,82,10,586 


It  deserves  to  bo  remnrkod,  that  nince  tho  opening 
of  the  trade,  Indian  capitalists  have  l>otaken  them- 
selves to  the  mannfactiiro  of  lnilif^>  on  the  European 
method,  and  that  at  present  a  con^iiderabio  part  of  the 
whole  annual  produce  is  prepared  by  them.  The  cul- 
ture of  indigo  is  very  precarious,  not  only  in  so  fur  us 
respects  the  growth  of  the  plant  from  year  to  year, 
but  also  as  regards  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
dnig  which  the  same  amount  of  plant  will  iifford  even 
in  tho  same  season.  Thus  the  produce  or  1825-2(5  was 
41,000  chests,  while  that  of  1826-7  was  but  25,000 
chests;  and  in  1842  the  produce  was  only  79,000 
maunds,  while  that  of  the  following  year  was  no  less 
than  172,249  maunds  I  The  price  of  indigo  in  India, 
increased  fur  a  while,  in  a  far  greater  ratio  than  tho 
quantitv.  In  1813-14,  tho  real  value  of  that  exported 
from  Calcutta  was  Xl,461,000;  but  in  1827-28,  al- 
though the  quantity  had  increased  but  20  i)er  cent.,  tho 
value  rose  to  £2,920,000,  or  was  about  doubled.  There 
was  no  corresponding  rise  in  tho  price  in  Europe,  but, 
on  tlio  contmry,  n  decline ;  and  the  circumstance  is  to 
Im)  accounted  for  by  the  rcstmints  that  were  then 
placed  on  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  prixluctlon 
of  colonial  articles  suited  to  the  European  market,  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  making  remittances  from  In- 
iliii,  and  an  unnatural  flow  of  capital  to  the  only  great 
article  of  Indian  produce  and  exiwrt  that  was  supposed 


capable  of  leering  its  application.  The  consumption 
of  indigo  has  varied  but  little  in  England  during  the 
last  10  years,  having  been,  at  an  average  of  that  pe- 
riod, about  2,000,000  lbs.  a  year.  This  staticnarj'  de- 
mand, notwithstanding  the  fall  in  the  price  jf  the 
drug  and  the  increase  of  population,  is  principally  to 
lie  ascribed  to  the  decreasing  use  of  blue  cloth,  in  the 
dyeing  of  which  it  is  principally  made  use  of.  Its 
consumption  in  France  is  about  as  great  as  in  Britain. 
Besides  the  exports  to  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the 
United  States,  a  good  deal  of  Bengal  indigo  is  ex- 
ported to  the  ports  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  whence  it  finds 
its  way  to  southern  Russia.  It  is  singular  that  it  is 
not  used  by  the  Chinese,  with  whom  blue  is  a  favorite 
color.  The  indigo  of  Bengal  is  divided  into  two  classes, 
called,  in  commercial  language,  Bengal  And  Oude;  the 
first  being  the  pioduce  of  the  southern  provinces  of 
Itengal  and  Batiar,  and  the  lust  that  of  their  northern 
provinces  and  of  Benares.  Tho  first  is,  in  point  of 
((uality,  much  superior  to  the  other.  This  arose  at  one 
time,  in  a  considerable  degree,  from  the  practice  which 
prevailed  in  the  northern  provinces,  of  the  European 
planter  purchasing  the  wet  fecula  from  the  Ryot  or 
native  manufacturer,  and  completing  the  processes  of 
curing  and  drying  the  drug.  This  is  at  present  in  a 
great  meusuro  discontinued ;  and  the  Oude  indigo  has, 
in  consequence,  considerably  improved  in  quality.    Its 
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B)  i»  prohatily  mora  the  rasult  of  loU  anil  di- 
nt any  diflTerencc  in  tha  iklU  with  whicb 
the  nuuiufMtnra  U  eoiwIaolMl. 


The  fullowlog  i»  believed  to  l)e  a  pretty  accurate 
•atlmate  of  the  annwU  pit  '-ictlon  of  Indiito  in  Imii. 
inmaun.l.or821ba.i  ^    "••nam, 


Bengal . . . 
TIrhooL . . 
Bonaret.. . 

Oada 

Total. 


itw. 


1144. 


4S,110       10N388  »T,(M« 

ll/jtO         41,470  m,i»i 

1H,M0         ll,8n  1«.M« 

ijm*       ».eM  I    «,Htt) 

Ta^MT't  ITMW  I  148,1107 


IfM*. 
linnur 

10.711 

»,8UI) 


4D.977 
11,413 
1M,7IM 

7,ittn 


WfiSi  I  iui,ws 


IMI. 

*..«„. 

Maundi. 

Ai.mio 

11,0UU 
».(IOll 

Sf.und,, 
".4»1 
i«,l«N 
1»,775 
7,W.'l 

l«k,OUU 

Ul,W 

In  addition  to  tha  ex|M>rt(  from  India,  iuillKo  la  ex- 
ported from  .lava,  the  I'liilippina  lalnndii.  Central  Araor- 
ica,  ond  other  place*.  In  U.  !&  tha  exporta  fhioi  liato- 
vta  amount«l  to  l,66;t,8fi9  lb*.,  and,  we  liollevK,  they 
have  varied  but  little  in  the  interval.  In  1H50  the  ex- 
port* from  Manilla  ware  e*timated  at  about  450,000  Iba. 
Acconllng  to  HumI  Jdt,  1,800,000  llw.  of  indiitu  were 
exported  from  Guatemala  in  l>f25.  Uut  if  ao,  ita  pro- 
duction muat  buva  fallen  off  greatly  in  the  interval. 
It  doe*  not  now  probably  exceed  600,000  Iba.  in  uU 
Central  America.  Indigo  ia  alao  produced  in  some  of 
the  We*t  India  inlands,  hut  In  Hmiill  quniititio*.  (ioud 
indigo  ia  known  by  ita  lightneaa  or  amull  ii|ieciflc  grav- 
ity, indicating  the  alwence  of  earthy  impuritie* ;  by 
the  maaa  not  reai'My  |>arting  with  ita  coloring  mutter 
when  teated  by  drawing  a  atreak  with  it  over  a.  white 
aurface ;  but  alMve  all,  by  the  purity  of  the  color 
itaetf.  The  drat  quality,  eitiinated  by  thia  lost  teat,  ia 
callad.  In  commercial  language,  fine  blur ;  then  follow 
ortiinary  hlnf,Jin»  purpU,  purjUe  and  viiilrt,  oniinary 
putjUe  and  violet,  dull  blue,  iti/erior  purple  and  vioUt, 
ttmnff  copper,  and  ordinary  cuj>f>er.  Theae  diatinctiont 
refer  to  the  Hen,;al  indigo  only,  the  Oudo  Iteing  A'ltt- 
tinguiahed  only  into  Jine  and  irrtli.tary.  The  Indigo 
of  Madraa,  which  ia  superior  to  that  of  Manilla,  It 
almut  equal  to  ordinary  Dengal  indigo.  The  indigo 
of  Java  ia  *U|>erior  to  theae. 

We  aubjoin  an  account  of  the  pricea  of  Dengal  in- 
digo of  medium  quality,  at  the  quarterly  aale*  in  I^n- 
don,  from  1847  to  1861,  lH>th  incluaive : 


T«.r.. 

Ffbrtiarr. 

NT. 

Joir. 

(ktober. 

>.    .. 

..    .1. 

•.  <(. 

•.    d. 

IS61 

6    8 

ft    9 

4  10 

4    4 

1880 

4    8 

4    8 

4    » 

S    8 

\<m 

8    » 

4    0 

4    0 

4    0 

lH4<t 

4    1 

8    7 

8    S 

8    7 

1847 

4    8 

4    4 

4    0 

S    8 

For  further  infonnatlon  a*  to  indigo,  *ee  Coi.ic- 
brookk's  Husbandry  of  tienyal,  p.  l.')!  ;  Mll.nuRM'a 
Orient.  C'im. ;  Wilkinson's  Cummrrrf  of  liemjal ; 
Wilson's  Kerieip  nfdo. ;  evidence  of  liillian  Mnclaine, 
Eaq.,  F^iiat  India  Committee,  1H,'W)  4)1,  etc.  The  tlxed 
capital  required  in  the  manufacture  of  indigo  ronrlata 
of  a  few  vata  of  common  maaonry  for  atceping  the 
plant,  and  prtioi|,itating  the  coloring  matter  ;  a  l>oiling 
and  drt'lng-houae ;  and  a  dwelling-houao  for  the 
planter.  Theae,  for  a  factor)-  of  10  |>air  of  vata,  capa- 
ble of  producing,  at  an  average,  12,&00  lb*,  of  indigo, 
worth  on  the  apot  aliout  CJAOO,  will  not  coat  aliove 
X1500  sterling.  The  buildings  and  machinery  necea- 
nar}'  to  produce  an  e<{ual  value  in  augar  and  rum, 
would  jirobaldy  coat  about  £4000.  1'hta  fact,  there- 
fore, without  any  refereme  to  municipal  rej^ulationa, 
affbrda  a  ready  answer  to  the  qneation  whi<'b  haa  licen 
frequently  put,  why  the  planter*  In  India  have  KcHt'm 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  augar  in  preference  to 
that  of  indigo.  j 

CuUirntiim  of  American  Indit/o. — At  the  preaent  mo- 
ment, and  fur  the  \>aA  two  yean,  the  aupply  of  the 
first  quality  indigo  haa  not  been  eqiul  to  the  demand  , 
for  it,  and  that  demuiid  ia  constantly  increoaing.  Some  i 
very  excellent  in>liK<>,  well  adapted  for  making  chj'niic, 
uaed  to  lie  obtained  from  Cuatemala,  bat  the  kind  moat 
eateeme<]  ia  the  Hn<t  qualiiv  of  Dengal,  for  which  we  , 
are  dependent  on  a  colons    -f  (ireot  Britain.     About  ; 
12  yean  ago  the  l>e*t  Bengal  indigo  could  eaaily  b«  ob-  i 
tained,  bnt  at  present  It  is  almost  unknown  in  tha . 


market  A  apurioua  article,  however,  much  rnacmliling 
it,  ia  abundant,  but  It  does  not  poaseaa  one  half  the 
coloring  matter  of  the  genuine,  and  yet  it  la  aoU"  at  a 
retail  price  varying  ttora  6s.  to  14b.  per  jiound.  Our 
object  ia  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  aouthem  plant- 
era  to  the  cultivation  of  the  indigo  plant,  and  tho 
manufacture  of  the  lieii  kinds  of  indigo,  for  tho  Infe. 
rior  kinds  are  by  far  too  plenty.  Aliout  60  years  um 
and  within  that  perlwl,  some  \eTy  flne  qualiticii  of  \^^. 
digo  uaod  to  be  cultivated  in  South  Carolina  ;  ita  char^ 
acter  waa  much  higher  than  the  finest  Ciuatemula  or 
the  lieat  Bengal,  but  it  ia  no*  unknown  in  the  art»,  to 
tho  great  regret  of  calico-printers,  dyers,  and  Itatlier- 
dreaaora.  In  the  fernientiitlon  of  the  Indigo-plant  no 
much  oxygen  ia  abaorbe<l,  that  its  manufp^turn  was 
found  to  lie  very  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  ne^Tots 
on  the  plantations.  Thia  was  one  renaun  for  givini;  up 
ita  culture ;  and  another,  and  perliaps  the  strongest 
waa  the  higher  proflta  derived  from  tho  cultivation  of 
cotton.  It  appears  to  ua  now,  however,  that  with  ex- 
erciae  of  sufficient  care,  the  health  of  tho  negroes  may 
lie  maintained  aa  well  aa  in  the  rice  culture  :  aUo  that 
the  price  which  could  now  l>e  obtained  for  it  would  lie 
very  remunerative.  There  are  hundreds  of  persons  in 
our  coxntry  who  would  rather  jiay  ^i  [ler  pound  for 
the  liest  kind  of  indigo — that  quality  which  was  ninnn- 
factured  at  one  time  in  South  Carolina,  or  the  kind 

that  waa  aold  for  the  liest  Djngal  12  years  smu than 

that  which  ia  now  aold  for  75  centa  per  jHiund.  We 
think  these  conaiderationa  ought  to  induce  aomu  of  our 
planters  to  engage  in  the  cultivation  of  the  linest  quali. 
ties  of  indigo.  See  IIu.nt's  Mer.  May.,  xiii.  227- 
Jour,  ofitci.,  xviii.,  237  ;  Ency.  Jtrit. 

HTATiMairr  aaowixo  the  Kxpubts  or  Inuiqo  fbosi  tiu 
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Indonsment.-  -Tkt  l/nn  of  Imlorumenl,  and  the 
Riilhti  and  Dulirt  of  ph  Imiori  t. — Only  ■  note  o.  bill 
payal'U  to  a  pnyne  or  order,  in,  utricdy  npeaklng,  lub- 
Ji^ct  to  Indorsement.     Tho  e  who  write  their  nminei  on 
the  liBck  of  any  note  or  hill,  are  indoraen  In  one  aense, 
itnd  are  Miraetlmeii  called  no.     The  payee  of  a  negotia- 
lile  1)111  or  not*— whether  he  lie  alao  maker  or  not — 
niiiy  indone  It,  and  afterward  any  penon,  or  any  num- 
li(<r  of  person*  may  indorae  it.    The  maker  promises  to 
pay  to  the  payee  or  his  order ;  and  the  indorsement  is 
All  nrder  to  pay  to  the  indorsee,  and  the  maker's  prom- 
iiie  U  then  to  him.     Hut  if  the  original  piomise  was  to 
thp  payee  or  onier,  this  "  or  order,"  which  is  a  negotl- 
alilu  element,  passes  over  to  the  In'loraee,  and  he  may 
inilome,  and  so  ma}*  his  indorsee,  indnflnitnly.     Kach 
indnnier,  by  liis  indorsement,  does  two  things ;  first, 
he  orilers  the  antecedent  parties  to  pay  to  his  indorsee  ; 
iinil  next,  he  engages  with  his  indorsee  that  if  they  do 
not  pay,  ho  will.     What  eflTect  an  indorsement  of  a  ne- 
^tlul)le  nota  or  hill,  by  one  not  payee,  liefore  the  in- 
dnrssment  l>y  payee,  should  have,  is  not  quite  certain. 
Upon  the  whole,  however,  we  should  hold,  with  some 
rM.icin  and  authority,  that  where  such  a  name  appears, 
an  it  may  be  mode  to  have  the  place  of  a  second  in- 
(lorsor  whenever  the  payee  chooses  to  write  his  name 
over  it,  it  shall  be  held  to  l>e  so  intended,  in  the  al>> 
seni'H  of  evidence ;  and  then,  of  course,  it  gives  the 
psyee  no  claim  against  aucli  a  party,  hccaase  a  first 
iniii>r!ier  can  have  none  against  a  second,  hut  the  sec- 
onil  may  have  a  claim  against  tlie  first.    But  evidence 
is  receivable  to  prove  that  the  party  put  his  r.ame  on 
the  note  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  its  security,  by 
becoming  responsilile  for  it  to  the  payee.     And  then, 
if  he  indorse  the  note  liefore  it  was  received  by  the 
pavee,  the  considerttion  of  the  note  attaches  to  him, 
anil  he  may  be  held  either  as  surety  for  consideration 
or  aa  »  maker.     If  he  wrote  his  name  on  the  note  af- 
ter it  was  made,  and,  at  the  request  of  the  payee  or 
other  holder,  he  is  l>ound  onl}*  as  a  guarantor  or  surety, 
and  the  consideration  of  the  note  being  exhausted,  he 
is  bound  only  by  showing  some  new  and  independent 
con8i(leration.    Mo  one  who  thus  indorses  a  note  not  ne- 
gitiulilo  ran  be  treated  or  considered  precisely  as  a 
second  indorser,  whatever  be  the  names  on  the  paper 
before  his  own ;  bat  any  indorser  of  such  a  note  or 
bill  may  be  held  to  be  a  new  maker  or  dra-,»er,  or  a 
guarantor  or  surety,  as  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
indicate  or  require  ;  but  either  tho  original  consldera- 
tlon  or  a  new  one  must  attach  to  him  to  affect  him  with 
sle^'al  obligation. 

If  the  words  "  to  order,"  or  "  to  l)earer,"  are  o  ..itted 
aociilentally  and  by  mistake.  It  seems  they  may  be  af- 
terward inserted  without  injurj'  to  the  l)ill  or  note  j 
and  whether  a  bill  or  note  is  nrgotialdo  or  not,  is  held 
to  be  a  question  of  law.  Ily  the  law-merchant,  bills 
and  notes  which  are  payable  to  order  can  lie  effectuoUy 
and  fully  transferred  only  bj'  indorsement.  This  in- 
dorsement may  lie  i»  blank  or  in  /itU.  The  writing  of 
the  name  of  the  payee — cither  the  original  payee  or  an 
indorsee — with  nothing  more,  is  an  indorsement  in 
blank,  and  a  blank  indorsement  makes  the  bill  or  note 
transferable  by  the  deliver;-,  in  like  manner  as  if  it 
hod  originally  l>een  paid  to  liearer.  If  tho  indorse- 
ment consists  not  only  of  the  name,  but  of  an  order 
above  the  name,  to  pa}'  the  note  to  some  specified  per- 
son, tlien  it  is  an  indorsement  In  full,  and  the  note  can 
lie  paid  to  no  one  else  ;  nor  can  the  property  In  it  be 
fully  tnmsferred,  except  by  the  indorsement  of  such 
Indorsee ;  and  he  may  again  indorse  it  In  blank  or  in 
full.  If  the  Indorsement  is  paid  to  A  1<  r>n/y,  or  it) 
equivalent  words,  A  li  is  indorsee,  but  ran  not  indorse 
it  over. 

Any  holder  for  value  of  a  bill  or  note  indorsed  in 
blank,  whether  be  be  the  first  indorsee  or  one  to  whom 
it  has  come  through  many  hands,  may  write  over  any 
name  indorsed  an  order  to  pay  the  contents  to  himself, 
10(1  tbia  makes  it  a  special  indorsement,  or  an  indorse- 


ment In  full.  This  is  oft^n  done  for  security,  that  is  to 
guard  against  the  loss  ^f  the  not*  by  accident  or  theft. 
For  the  rule  of  the  law  is,  that  negotiable  paper,  trans> 
feralile  by  delivery  (whether  payable  to  liecrer  or  in- 
dorsed In  blank),  is,  like  money,  the  property  of  who- 
ever receives  it  in  good  faith.  Th*  same  r«la  has 
been  extended,  In  EngUnd,  to  exchequer  bills,  to  pub- 
lic bonds  payable  to  l>earer,  and  to  East  India  Imnds  ; 
and  w*  think  it  would  extend  here  to  our  railroad  and 
other  corporation  bonds ;  and,  perhaps,  to  all  such  in- 
struments as  are  payable  to  Iraarer,  whether  sealed  or 
not,  and  whatever  they  may  b«  called.  If  one  hat 
such  an  Instrument,  and  it  b«  stclen,  and  the  thief 
passes  it  for  consideration  to  a  bond  fiU  holder,  this 
holder  acquires  a  legal  right  to  it,  liocauso  the  property 
and  possession  go  together.  But  if  the  bill  or  note  b* 
8|iecially  indorsed,  no  person  can  acquire  any  property 
in  it,  cxce|it  l)y  tho  indcrsement  of  tJie  special  indorsee. 
It  is  said,  however,  that  this  precaution  protects  only 
the  party  who  has  thus  inaue  himself  a  special  indorsee, 
and  that  the  former  parties  remain  liable  in  the  same 
way  as  if  the  indorsement  continued  blank. 

At  one  time  this  acquirement  of  property  in  negoti- 
abl(>  paper  was  defeasible  by  w-  .  of  proof  or  care ; 
that  Is,  if  a  holder  lost  his  m  and  a  thief  or  finder 
passed  it  otf  to  u  bond,  JUle  holuur,  the  property  did  not 
pass,  if  the  circumstances  w«re  such  as  to  show  neg- 
ligence on  the  part  of  the  purchaser,  or  a  want  uf  due 
inquiry.  ISut  this  question  of  negligence  Hcums  L '<w 
to  be  at  an  end,  and  nothing  less  than  fraud  defeats 
the  title  of  the  purchaser. 

The  written  transfer  of  negotiable  paper  is  called  an 
indorsement,  because  it  Is  almost  alwa}-a  written  on 
the  back  of  the  note ;  but  it  has  its  full  legal  effect  if 
written  on  the  face.  Joint  payees  of  a  bill  ur  note,  who 
are  not  partners,  must  all  indorse.  An  indorser  may 
always  prevent  his  o'vn  r"  "vinsibility  by  writing 
"  without  recourse,"  or  other  equivalent  words,  over 
his  induisenicnt ;  and  any  bargain  between  the  in- 
dorser and  indorsee,  written  or  oral,  that  the  indorser 
shall  not  be  sued,  ia  available  against  that  indorsee, 
but  not  against  subsequent  indorsees,  without  notice. 
A  bill  or  note  may  be  indorsed  conditionally,  and  an 
acceptor  of  a  bill  so  indorsed,  who  paid  it  before  such 
condition  ia  satisfied  or  complied  with,  has  been  held 
to  pay  it  agabi  after  the  condition  is  performed. 

Every  indorsement  and  acceptance  admits  conclu- 
sively the  signature  of  every  party  who  has  put  his 
name  upon  the  bill  previously  in  fact,  and  is  alao  pre- 
vious in  order.  Thus  an  acceptance  admits  the  sig- 
nature of  tho  drawer,  but  not  the  aiimature  of  one 
who  actually  indorses  before  acceptance,  because  ac- 
ceptance is  in  its  nature  prior  to  indorsement.  If  a 
holder  strike  out  an  indorsement  by  mistake,  he  may 
restore  it ;  if  on  purpose,  the  indorser  is  permanently 
discharged.  If  the  plaintifT,  in  his  declaration,  de- 
rives his  title  through  all  the  previous  Indorsements, 
all  must  be  there,  and  proved.  But  a  holder  may 
bring  his  action  against  any  prior  indorser,  and  fill  any 
blank  indorsement,  specially  to  himself,  and  sue  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  then  he  invalidates  subsequent  indorse- 
ments. The  reason  is,  that  he  takes  from  them  all 
right  to  indorse ;  thus,  for  example,  if  A  makes  a 
note  to  I),  and  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  indoise  it  in  blank, 
and  G,  the  holder,  writes  over  C's  name,  "  paj'  to  G," 
it  is  as  if  C  had  written  this  himself,  and  then  G  only, 
could  indorse,  and,  of  course,  L),  E,  and  F  could  not, 
as  they  were  mere  strangers.  And  a  holder  precludes 
himself  ttom  taking  advantage  of  the  title  of  any 
party  whose  indorsement  is  thus  voided.  Nor  can 
he  strike  out  the  name  of  any  indorser  prior  to  that 
one  whom  he  makes  defendant ;  for,  by  so  doing,  he 
deprives  tlie  defendant  of  his  right  to  look  to  the  party 
whoso  name  is  stricken  out,  and  this  discharges  the 
defendant. 

One  may  make  a  note  or  bill  payable  to  his  owu 
order,  and  indorse  it  in  blank ;  and  tlii3  \»  now  very 
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r  jmmon  (n  onr  comnMrchl  clti«§,  Immom  t1i«  loldw  of 
such  a  bill  or  note  cm  tnuisfer  It  by  delivery,  and  It 
needs  not  bis  indortement  to  make  It  negotUble  fur- 
ther. 

A  transfer  by  delivery,  without  indorsement,  of  a 
bill  or  note  payable  to  bearer,  or  Indorsed  in  blank, 
does  not  generally  make  the  transferrer  responsible  to 
the  transferree,  for  the  payment  of  the  instrument. 
Xor  has  the  timnsfsme  a  right  to  fall  back,  in  case  of 
non-pa^-inent,  upon  the  transferrer,  for  the  original 
consideration  of  the  transfer,  if  the  bill  were  trans- 
ferred in  good  faith,  in  exchange  for  money  or  goods ; 
for  such  transfer  would  be  held  to  be  a  sale  of  the  bill 
or  note,  and  the  purchaser  takes  it  with  all  risks.  But 
It  seems  not  to  l>e  so  where  such  a  note  is  delivered 
either  in  payment  or  by  way  of  security  to?  a  pre- 
viously existing  debt.  Then  if  the  transferrer  has 
lost  nothing  liy  the  reception  of  the  note  by  the  trans- 
ferree— Itecause  if  be  had  continued  to  hold  the  note, 
be  would  have  lost  it — there  xeems  to  Im  no  reason 
why  the  transferree  should  lose  It.  We  have  no 
doubt  thiit  such  a  transferrer  may  make  himself  linl)le, 
without  indorsement,  by  express  contract ;  and  that 
circumstances  might  warrant  and  require  the  implica- 
tion that  the  bill  or  note  so  transferrmi  remained,  by 
the  agreement  and  understanding  of  both  parties,  at 
the  risk  of  the  tran>;ferrer.  And  every  such  transfer- 
rer warrants  that  the  bill  or  note  (or  bank-note)  is  not 
forged  or  fictitious. 

An  indorsemt.jt  may  be  made  on  the  paper  httort 
the  l>ill  or  note  is  drawn ;  and  such  indorsement,  says 
Lord  Manstield,  "  Is  a  letter  of  credit  for  an  indefinite 
sum,  and  it  will  not  lie  in  the  Indorser's  mouth  to  say 
that  the  indorsements  were  not  regnlar,"  The  ssme 
rule  applies  to  an  acceptance  on  blank  paper.  So,  an 
indorsement  may  Iw  made  after  or  liefore  acceptance. 
If  made  after  a  refusal  of  acceptance,  which  is  known 
to  the  indorsee,  he  taken  only  the  title  of  the  indorsor, 
and  is  subject  to  all  defenses  available  against  him. 
A  bill  or  note  once  paid  at  or  alter  maturity  ceases  to 
be  negotiable,  in  reference  to  all  who  could  be  preju- 
diced liy  its  transfer.  80,  where  a  l>ill  drawn  payable 
to  a  third  person,  l)y  whom  it  is  indorsed,  is  dishnnore<i 
and  taken  up  by  the  drawer,  it  ceases  to  lie  a  negoti- 
able instrument ;  for  the  drawer  has  no  title  to  indorse 
it.  liut  if  one  draw  a  bill  payable  to  hi*  mm  order, 
and  indorse  it  over,  and,  upon  the  bill  Mkk  dishon- 
ored, take  it  up,  be  may  indorse  it  again,  and  this  last 
indorsee  can  recover  against  the  acceptor.  Atid  if  a 
bill  or  note  is  paid  before  it  is  due,  it  is  valid  in  the 
bands  of  a  subsei|uent  bomltitlf  indorsee. 

A  iwrtion  of  a  negotialile  bill  or  note  can  not  Im 
trail  lurred  so  as  to  give  the  transferree  a  right  of 
action  fur  that  |wrtion  bi  bis  own  name.  But  if  the 
bill  or  note  bo  partly  paid,  it  may  lie  indorsed  over  for 
the  balance.  If  an  at.lon  be  l>rougbt  on  a  bill  or  note, 
no  transfer  during  the  pendenry  of  such  action  gives 
to  the  transferree  a  right  of  a<-*'  a,  unless  be  was 
ignorant  of  the  action ;  *'-  „ne  transfer  is  valid. 
After  a  holder's  daath  his  jMirsonal  representative 
should  transfer.  But  i*.  seems  that  If  a  note  needmg 
IndoTMment  was  indorsed  by  the  holder,  but  not  de- 
livered, the  oxRuutor  can  not  complete  the  transfer  Ity 
delivery.  I'he  hustuuiil  who  acquires  a  riglit  to  a  hiii 
or  note  given  to  ttie  wife,  either  liefore  or  after  mar- 
riage, may  indorse.  One  who  mar  claim  payment  of 
a  bill  or  note,  and  of  whom  payment  may  also  lie  de- 
manded, or  one  who  is  liable  to  contriliuto  for  the  pay- 
ment  of  a  note,  con  not  sue  upon  it.  Hut  if  only  the 
technical  rule— that  the  same  |iarty  can  not  beplalntiA' 
•nd  defendant — prevents  the  action,  in  may  Iw  avoided 
by  inilorseronnt  over  to  another  liefore  maturity. — 
Pah80K«'  tJrmtnts  0/  UorcoHtiU  tjaw,  ch.  ix.  See 
•ftlcles  B1U.S  or  Exchahok;  Stort  on  BUU; 
KK!<T'a  Commtnlarit*  im  Ameriean  l/ut;  Jhnker'i 
Mag.,  ToU.  v.,  vi.,  vU. ,-  £n.  Brit.,  article  BxcHAiroB  ; 
Baixst  on  BitUi  Memmlfar  Nvtaritt  PtMic. 


Xtx&an,    This  gr«at  river  of  Ash  lias  its  rise  in 
Thibet,  at  the  north  of  the  Kailas  mountain,  regarded 
in  Hindoo  mythology  as  the  mansion  of  the  gods  in 
about  lat.  82°,  long.  81°  80'.     It  first  takes  a  north- 
westerly direction  for  about  460  miles,  when  it  is  joined 
by  the  river  of  Dros,  which,  rising  in  the  mountains 
of  Cashmere,  and  receiving  several  streams  both  from 
the  east  and  west,  discharges  a  considerable  volume  of 
water  at  its  confluence.     At  Hakpon-i-Sbagaron   in 
Ut.  86°  48',  long.  74°  80',  the  Indus  emerges  f\om 
the  mountainous  region,  and  turning  south  (a  course 
which  it  thenceforth  continues  to  the  sea),  takes  iki 
way  through  the  country  north  of  Attock.    Close 
above  this  last-mentioned  town,  and  at  the  distance  0' 
870  miles  fhnn  its  source,  the  Indus  receives  on  the 
western  side  the  great  river  of  Cabool.     Both  rivers 
have  a  Urge  volume  of  water,  and  as  they  meet  amid 
numerous  rocks,  the  confluence  is  turbulent,  and  at- 
tended with  great  uproar.     The  town  of  Attock  is  sit- 
uate aliout  1000  feot  above  the  sea-level,  and  about 
17,000  feet  lielow  the  source  of  the  Indux,  which  falls 
therefore,  16,000  feet  in  870  miles,  or  at  the  average 
rate  of  about  19  feet  per  mile.     The  length  of  its 
channel  from  Attock  to  the  sea  Is  942  miles,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  that  lower  part  of  its  course,  it  fullM*  little 
more  than  1  foot  per  mile.    For  about  10  miles  below  At- 
tock, the  river,  though  in  general  rolling  betwaon  hitth 
cliffs  of  slate  rock,  has  a  cidm,  deep  and  rapid  current ' 
but  for  100  miles  further  down  to  Kalabagh,  it  becomes 
an  enormous  torrent.     Lieutenant  Wood,  descriliing 
this  section  of  its  course,  observes,  "  It  here  mshea 
down  a  valley,  var}-ing  from  100  to  400  yards  wide 
between  precipitous  banks  from  70  to  700  feet  high." 
From    Kalaliagh  southward,  to  Mittunkote,  distant 
about  86U  miles,  the  banks,  cither  right  or  left,  are  iu 
several  places  so  low,  that  the  first  rise  of  the  river 
covers  the  country  round  with  water,  extending,  as 
the  inundation  advances,  as  for  as  the  eye  can  roach. 
On  entering  the  plain,  the  water  loses  its  clearness 
and  becomes  loaded  with  mud.     Two  or  thrw  miles 
below  ilittunkote,  and  aliout  490  miles  fh>m  the  sea,  the 
In(»is  receives  the  waters  of  th«  Punjnud,  the  channel 
which  conveys  the  collected  strcim  of  the  Punjauli. 
Aliove  the  confluence,  the  breadth  of  the  Indus  is  less 
than  that  of  the  other  river,  but  hi  consequence  uf  tlie 
greater  depth  and  velocity,  the  former  has  the  greater 
volume  of  water.     Wood  found  that  the  Indus,  near 
the  confluence,  had  a  breadth  of  608  yards,  a  velocity 
of  about  five  miles  an  hour,  a  depth  of  12  or  IS  feet, 
and  discharged  91,719  cubic  feot  per  second.      The 
Tunjunii  had  a  breadth  of  1766  yards,  a  velocity  of 
aliout  two  miles  an  hour,  a  depth  of  12  or  Ui  feet,  and 
discharged  68,956  cubic  feet  per  second.     Heliiw  the 
junction,  the  Indus  In  its  lowest  state  is  2000  yards 
wide.     lU   asjioct  in  tills  part  is  well  described  by 
M^jor  Boileaw      Ua  says,  "At  the  place  where  wo 
crossed  the  Indus,  almost  immediately  below  its  juno- 
tion  with  the  I'unjnud,  its  stream  is  2047  ranis,  (ir 
nearly  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  breadth,  at  a  pliice 
where  its  width  is  unbroken,  either  by  istuids  or  sand- 
lianks.     The  lianks  are  ver^'  low,  and  the  water  ver}' 
mudily,  having  just  liegan  to  rise  frnni  the  melting 
snow  at  ita  sources,  nor  is  the  strnain  nf  very  gnul 
depth,  except  in  the  main  channel ;  but  with  all  these 
drawbacks,  it  is  a  magnillcent  sheet  of  water,  a  very 
prince  of  rivarn."     Below  Mittunkoto,  the  rlvor  passes 
in  succession  the  towns  of  Sukkur,  llulikiir,  8«hM'nn, 
Hyderaliad,  and  Triecal.     The  la^t  mcntiuned  of  these 
towns  is  situate  iu  Ut.  26'^  9',  long.  tlH"  21',  and  hen' 
the  delta  commenoea ;  all  the  coimtrj'  lielow  it,  and 
contained  lictween  the  Fulailca  Inrunch  on  the  enst, 
and  the  extreme  western  lirancli  of  the  river,  Mni;, 
with  little  exception,  alluvial,  and  obviously  de|iositeil 
by  the  stream.     At  alwut  five  miles  below  Tatta,  anil 
60  miles  from  the  sea,  the  Indus  divaricatua  into  two 
great  liranohes,  tlie  linggaor,  which  flows  westward, 
and  the  Sata,  which  malntahis  the  prevkiua  cuuns  of 
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the)  Tndnii'MiiUiward,  and  ia,  in  ttrictaaM,  tlie  eontin- 
uation  of  that  riv«r.  The  lower  put  of  the  delta  is 
intenected  by  riven  and  creeks  in  almost  every  direc- 
tion, like  the  delta  of  the  Ganges  j  but  it  so  far  diflbrs 
trom  the  latter,  that  it  has  no  trees  on  its  surface,  tlie 
dry  parts  being  covered  with  brushwood,  and  the  re- 
mainder, hy  much  the  largest  part,  being  noisome 
swamps  or  muddy  lakes.  It  is  remarkable  that  the 
influence  of  the  tides  is  not  felt  at  a  greater  distance 
than  CO  or  66  miles  fhim  the  sea.  At  the  mouths  of 
the  different  branches,  the  rush  or  influx  of  the  tide  is 
high  and  dangerous,  running,  as  has  been  estimated, 
at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour,  though  varying 
greatly  at  different  places.  From  the  aoa  up  to  Hy. 
derabad,  the  Indus  is  in  general  about  a  mile  in 
breadth,  varying  in  depth  from  two  to  ftve  fathoms. 
The  river  begins  to  swell  in  the  middle  of  July,  ftam 
the  melting  of  the  snow,  and  continues  to  increase 
until  the  ena  of  August.  The  most  eastern  of  the 
ettaaries  connected  with  the  Indus  is  the  Koree 
Mouth,  ttom  which,  proceeding  westward,  the  remain- 
ing creeks  or  estuaries  most  worthy  of  notice,  occur  in 
the  following  order :  The  Seer,  Mull,  Kaha,  Kooke- 
warree,  Kedywarree  (discharging  the  waters  of  the 
Ssts),  Hujamree,  Jooa,  Durbar,  Pitteeanee,  Ccondeo, 
Pitty,  and  Gizree.  The  spring-tide  rises  nine  feet. 
The  length  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  river  from  the 
tea  to  Attook,  has  l>een  ascertained  by  measurement 
to  be  942  miles,  that  of  the  upper  part  is  about  870 
tnilc!',  making  a  total  length  in  round  numbers  of 
1800  miles.  The  average  declivity  of  the  water-course 
from  the  locality  of  the  source  to  Attock  is,  per  mile, 
19  feet ;  fh>m  Attock  downward  to  Kalabagh,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  110  miles,  it  b  20  inches ;  from  this  place 
toMittnnkote,  a  distance  of  about  860  miles,  it  is  eight 
inches,  and  thence  to  the  sea  six  inches.  The  Indus 
appears  destined  to  become  an  important  channel  of 
commercial  communication. — E.  T. 

Ingot,  a  mass  of  gold  or  silver  melted  down  and 
cut  in  a  mold,  but  not  coined  or  wrought.  A  large 
portion  of  the  gold  received  from  California  at  New 
York  is  put  into  this  shape  for  more  convenient  ex- 
port. 

Ink  (Dn,  Ink,  Tnkt;  Fr.  Kncre;  Ger.  Dinte;  It. 
Inckiottro ;  Lat.  AU-amentum  ;  Rus.  Ttekemilo  ;  8p. 
Tiiita ;  Sw.  Ulak).  Every  liquor  or  pigment  used  for 
writing  or  printing  it  distinguished  l)y  the  name  of 
ink.  Common  practice  knows  only  black  and  red. 
Of  black  there  are  three  principal  liinds :  1.  Indian 
ink;  2.  IMnters'  ink;  and  8.  Writing  ink.  The  In- 
dian ink  is  used  in  China  for  writing  with  a  l>msb,  and 
for  painting  upon  the  soft  flexible  paper  of  Chinese 
manufacture.  It  ia  ascertained,  as  well  from  experi- 
ment as  from  information,  that  the  cokes  of  this  ink 
ate  made  of  lampblack  and  sizo,  or  animal  glue,  with 
the  addition  of  perfumes  or  otiier  subatances  not  es- 
trntial  to  its  quality  as  an  ink.  Tlie  line  aoot  from  the 
flams  of  a  lamp  or  candle  rocoive<l  by  holding  a  plate 
over  it,  mixed  with  clean  size  from  the  8hre<U  of 
pirchmont  or  glovo-leathcr  not  dyed,  will  make  an 
ink  equal  to  that  iiii|mrta(l.  Uo<m1  printers'  ink  is  a 
black  juiint,  smooth,  and  uniform  in  its  com|M).tition, 
of  a  finn  Idack  color,  and  ikishoshus  a  Hingular  apti- 
tude to  adhere  to  pai^r  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
moisture. 

The  ancient  Mack  inks  were  composed  of  soot  and 
ivory  black,  and  Vitruvius  and  I'liny  mention  lamp- 
black ;  but  they  had  likewise  various  colors,  us  red, 
gold,  silver,  and  purple.  Ued  ink  was  made  by  them 
of  vermilion  and  various  kinds  of  gum.  Indian  ink 
i  lirought  from  China,  and  must  have  been  in  t.se  by 
the  people  of  the  East  from  the  earliest  ages,  most  of 
the  artilloial  Chinese  productions  iieing  of  very  great 
snti(|ulty.  It  is  usaally  brought  to  Europe  in  small 
quadrangular  oakes,  and  is  composed  of  a  dne  black 
uimal  glue.-^RKCKMANN. 

hlaclc  /Ml-.— Nutgalls,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  gum. 


•re  the  only  instances  tnily  useftil  in  the  preparaMon 
of  ordinar}'  ink ;  the  other  things  often  added  merely 
modify  the  shade,  and  considerably  diminish  the  cosv 
to  the  manaflkcturer  upon  the  great  scale.  Many  of 
these  inlcs  contain  little  gaUle  acid,  or  tannin,  and  are 
therefore  of  inferior  quality.  To  make  12  gallons  of 
ink,  we  may  take  13  lbs.  of  nutgalls,  5  lbs.  of  green 
sulphate  of  iron,  6  lbs.  of  gum  Senegal,  and  12  gallons 
of  water. 

The  bruised  nutgalls  are  to  be  put  into  a  cylindrical 
oopper,  of  a  depth  eqnal  to  its  diameter,  and  boiled, 
during  throo  hours,  with  three  fourths  of  the  alx>ve 
quantity  of  water,  taking  care  to  add  fresh  water  to 
replace  what  is  lost  by  evaporation.  The  decoction  ia 
to  be  emptied  into  a  tub,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the 
clear  liquor  being  drawn  off',  the  lees  are  to  be  drained. 
Some  recommend  the  addition  of  a  little  bullock's 
blood  or  white  of  egg,  to  remove  a  part  of  the  tannin. 
But  this  abstraction  tends  to  lessen  the  product,  and 
will  seldom  be  practiced  by  the  manufacturer  intent 
upon  a  large  return  for  his  capital.  The  gum  is  to  be 
dissolved  in  a  small  quantity'  of  hot  water,  and  the 
mucilage  thus  formed,  being  Altered,  is  added  to  the 
clear  decoction.  The  sulphate  of  iron  must  likewise 
be  separately  dissolved,  and  well  mixed  with  the 
above.  The  color  darkens  by  degrees,  in  consequence 
of  the  peroxydizement  of  the  iron  on  exposing  the  ink 
to  the  action  of  the  air.  But  ink  affords  a  more  dura- 
ble writing  when  used  in  the  pale  state,  because  its 
particles  are  then  finer,  and  penetrate  the  paper  more 
intimately.  When  ink  consists  chiefly  of  tannate  of 
peroxyd  of  iron,  however  black,  it  is  merely  super- 
ficiid,  and  is  easily  erased  or  effaced.  Tlierefore, 
whenever  the  liquid  made  by  the  al>ove  prescription 
has  acquired  a  moderately  deep  tint,  it  should  be 
drawn  off  clear  into  bottles,  and  well  corked  np. 
Some  ink-makers  allow  it  to  mold  a  little  in  the  casks 
before  bottling,  and  suppose  that  it  will  thereby  b« 
not  so  liable  to  become  moldy  in  the  bottles.  A  few 
bruised  cloves,  or  other  aromatic  perfkune,  added  to 
ink,  is  said  to  prevent  the  formation  of  moldiness, 
which  is  produced  by  the  ova  of  infusoria  animalcules. 
I  prefer  digeating  the  galls  to  Iwlllng  them. 

The  operation  may  he  abridged,  by  ()eroxydizing  the 
copperas  Ijeforehand,  by  moderate  calcination  m  an 
open  vessel ;  but,  for  the  reasons  aliove  assigned,  ink 
made  with  such  a  sulphate  of  iron,  however  agreeable 
to  the  ignorant,  when  made  to  shine  with  gum  and 
sugar,  under  the  name  of  japan  ink,  is  neither  the 
most  durable  nor  the  most  pleasant  to  write  with. 
From  the  comparatively  high  price  of  gall-nnts,  sumach, 
logwood,  and  even  oak  bnrk,  are  too  frequently  substi- 
tuted, to  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  manufacture  of 
ink.  The  ink  made  by  the  prescription  given  above, 
is  much  more  rich  and  powerful  than  many  of  the  inks 
commonly  sold.  To  bring  it  to  their  standard,  a  half 
mo-e  water  may  safely  lie  added,  or  even  20  gallons  of 
tnleruble  ink  may  be  made  from  that  weight  of  mate- 
rials. Sumach  and  logwood  admit  of  only  aliout  one 
half  of  the  copperas  that  galls  will  take  to  bring  out 
the  maximum  amount  of  black  dye.  Chuptal  gives  a 
prescription  in  his  CAimie  appliijtiie  nvx  ailt,  which, 
like  many  other  things  in  that  book,  are  published 
with  very  little  knowledge  and  discrimination.  He 
tiKca  logwoiHi  and  sulphate  of  copper,  in  adilltiun  to 
the  galls  and  sulphate  of  iron ;  a  pernicious  combina- 
tion, productive  of  a  spurious  fugitive  black,  and  a 
liquor  corrosive  of  pens.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  modiflcation 
of  the  vllo  dye  of  the  hatters.  Lewis,  who  made  ex- 
act e:;perimeuta  on  inks,  assigned  the  proportion  of  8 
l>arts  of  galls  to  1  of  sulphate  of  Iron,  which,  with 
average  galls,  will  answer  very  well ;  but  good  galls 
will  admit  of  more  copperas. 

(litUi  Ink  is  made  by  grinding  upon  a  porphyry  slab, 
with  a  muller,  gold  leaves  along  with  white  honey,  till 
they  be  retluced  to  the  finest  possible  division.  The 
paste  Is  then  collected  upon  the  edge  of  a  knife  or 
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•patnla,  put  into  a  large  glasa,  and  diffuaed  through 
water.  Tlie  gold  by  gravity  boob  falls  to  the  botto.a, 
while  the  honey  digsolves  in  the  water,  whicli  must  be 
decanted  off.  The  sediment  is  to  be  re|)eatedly  washed 
till  entirely  freed  from  the  honey.  Tim  powder,  when 
dried,  is  very  brilliant,  and  when  to  he  used  as  an  ink, 
may  be  mixed  up  with  a  little  gum  water.  After  the 
writing  becomes  dr}-,  it  should  ho  burnished  with  a 
wolfs  tooth. 

Silver  Ink  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner. 

Jmklible  /mt. — ^A  very  good  ink,  capable  of  resisting 
chlorine,  oxalic  acid,  and  ablution  with  a  hair  pencil 
or  sirange,  may  be  made  by  mixing  some  of  tho  ink 
made  by  the  preceding  prescri|)tion,  with  a  little  gen- 
uine Cliina  ink.  It  writes  well.  Many  other  formulas 
have  been  given  for  indelible  inks,  but  they  are  all  in- 
ferior in  simplicity  and  usefulness  to  the  one  now  pre- 
scribed. Solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  thickened  with 
gum,  and  written  with  u|)on  linen  or  cotton  cloth,  pre- 
viously imbued  with  a  solution  of  soda,  and  dried,  is 
the  ordinary  permanent  ink  of  the  shops.  Before  the 
cloths  are  washed,  the  writing  should  be  exposed  to 
the  sunljeams,  or  to  liright  daylight,  which  blackens 
and  fixes  tlie  oxyd  of  silver.  It  is  easily  discharged 
bj'  cblorin  and  ammonia.  A  good  permanent  ink 
may  be  made  by  mixing  a  strong  solution  of  chlorid 
of  platinum  with  a  little  potash  sugar,  and  gum  to 
thicken.  The  writing  made  therewith  should  be  passed 
over  with  a  hot  sraootliing  iron  to  tix  it. 

By  decomposing  vanadate  of  ammonia  with  infu- 
sion of  galls,  a  liquid  is  obtained  uf  a  perfectly  black 
hue,  which  tlows  freely  from  tlie  pen,  is  rrndered  blue 
by  acids,  is  insoluble  in  dilute  alkalis,  and  resists  the 
action  of  chlorin.  Wlienover  the  metal  vanadium 
■hall  liecome  more  abundant,  as  it  proluibly  may  ere 
long,  we  shall  possess  the  means  of  making  an  ink,  at 
a  mo<1enite  price,  much  superior  to  the  tannate  and 
gallate  of  iron.  To  prepare  the  alwve  vanadic  salt 
cheaply,  the  cinder  or  hammerschlag  obtaine<l  from 
the  iron  made  at  Kker^holm,  in  Sweden,  or  other  inm 
which  contains  vanadium,  being  reduced  to  a  tine  pow- 
der, is  to  lie  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  its  weight  of 
nitre,  and  one  third  of  elHoresced  so<la.  The  mixture 
is  to  lie  ignited  in  a  crucible ;  '(^ilod  and  lUiviatrd, 
whereby  solutions  of  the  vanadates  of  jiotash  and  siMla 
•re  olitaincti,  not  pure,  indeed,  but  sutliciently  so  for 
being  decom|Mis«d,  by  niea\is  of  sal  ammoniac,  into  a 
vanadate  of  ammonia.  This  being  rendered  nearly 
neutral  with  any  acid,  constitutes  an  excellent  indeli- 
ble ink. 

Ituieliblf  /nil-  may  lie  prepared  by  a  dding  lampblack 
and  indigo  to  a  solution  of  the  gluten  of  wheat  in  acetic 
acid.  This  ink  is  of  a  lieautiful  black  color,  ut  the 
same  time  cheap,  and  can  nut  lie  removeil  by  water, 
chlorin,  or  dilute  acids.  M.  Herlierger  gives  the  fol- 
lowing directions  fur  its  preparation  :  Whoiit-gluten  is 
carefully  freed  from  the  starch,  and  then  dissolved  in  i 
little  weak  acetic  acid  ;  the  liquid  is  now  mixed  with 
so  much  rain  water  that  the  solution  has  alNiut  the 
strength  of  wine  vinegar,  <'.  e.,  neutralizes  1-ltl  of  its 
weight  of  rarlionnte  of  s<ida.  ID  grs.  of  the  best  lamp- 
black and  2  grs.  uf  indigo  are  mixed  with  -I  ozs.  of  the 
solution  of  gluten,  and  a  little  oil  of  cloves  added. 
This  ink  may  be  employeal  for  marking  linen,  as  it 
(loos  not  resist  metrhanical  force. 

Ifd;  iiuirlibU,  of  Dr.  Traill,  is  eHsentially  the  s,inie 
OS  the  almve.  French  in<lelilile  ink  consists  of  Indian 
ink  diffused  through  dilute  muriatic  a4'id,  for  writing 
with  quills,  and  through  weak  [lotanh  lye  for  writing 
with  steel  |ieas. 

Brd  lnk.—'l\\\t  ink  may  lie  mado  by  Infuiing,  for 
three  or  four  days  in  weak  vinegar,  Itrazll  woo<l  chip- 
ped int<i  small  pieces ;  tlio  infusion  may  lie  then  lioUed 
upon  the  wood  for  an  hour,  strained,  and  thickened 
•Uclitly  with  gum  arable  and  sugar.  A  little  alum 
improvaa  the  color.  A  decoction  of  cochineal  with  a 
littl*  wBtar  uf  •nuouuia,  furau  •  more  beautiful  red 


ink,  but  it  b  fugitive.  An  extemporaneous  red  Ink 
of  the  same  kind  may  be  made  by  dissolving  carmine 
in  weak  water  of  ammonia,  and  adding  a  little  mu- 
cilage. 

Green  /ni-.— According  to  Klaproth,  a  flnt  ink  of 
this  color  may  be  prepared  by  boiling  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  of  verdigris  in  eight  parta  of  water,  with  oiio 
of  cream  of  tartar,  till  the  total  bulk  be  reduced  one 
half.  The  solution  must  be  then  passed  through  a 
cloth,  cooled,  and  bottled  for  use. 

YelUm  Ink  is  made  by  dissolving  8  parts  of  alum  in 
100  of  water,  adding  25  parte  of  Persian  or  Avimon 
berriea  bruised,  boiling  the  mixture  for  an  hour 
straining  the  liquor,  and  dissolving  it  in  4  parts  of 
gum  arable.  A  soluUon  of  gamboge  in  water  forma  u 
convenient  yellow  ink. 

By  examining  the  different  dye-stuffs,  and  consider- 
mg  the  processes  used  in  dyeing  with  them,  a  variety 
of  colored  inks  may  be  made. 

China  /»l;.— Proust  says,  that  lampblack  purified 
by  potash  ley,  when  mixed  with  a  solution  of  ^lue 
and  dried,  formed  an  ink  which  was  preferred  by 
artists  to  that  of  China.  M.  Merim^,  in  his  interest. 
ing  treatise,  entitled  De  lapeinture  a  I'huile,  says,  tliat 
the  Chinese  do  not  use  glue  in  the  fabrication  of  tlieir 
ink,  but  that  they  add  vegetalde  juices,  which  render 
it  more  brillUnt  and  mora  indelible  upon  paper.  When 
the  best  hunpblack  is  levigated  with  the  purest  u'ela- 
tine  or  solution  of  glue,  it  forms,  no  doubt,  an  ink  of 
a  good  color,  but  wants  the  shining  fracture,  and  i«  not 
so  permanent  on  paper  as  good  China  ink;  and  it 
stiffens  in  cold  weather  into  a  tremulous  jelly.  (Jiue 
may  be  deprived  of  the  gelatinizing  property  by  biiij. 
ing  it  for  a  long  time,  or  subjecting  it  to  a  high  heat  in 
a  Papin's  digester ;  but  as  ammonia  is  apt  to  he  frenor- 
ated  in  this  way,  M.  Merim6e  recommends  starch  ^iim 
made  by  sulphuric  acid  (Uritish  gum)  to  be  used  in 
preference  to  glue.  Ho  gives,  however,  the  following 
directions  for  preparing  this  ink  with  glue.  Into  a 
solution  of  glue  be  ptiurs  a  concentrated  solution  of 
gall-nuts,  which  occasions  an  elastic  resinous-looking 
precipitate.  He  washes  this  matter  with  hot  water 
and  dissolves  it  in  a  spare  solution  of  clarified  glue! 
He  filters  anew,  and  concentrates  it  to  the  proiier  dei 
greo  for  beUig  incorporated  with  tho  purified  lamp, 
black.  The  astringent  principle  in  vegetalden  does 
not  precipitate  gelatin  when  its  acid  is  Baturtteil,  as 
is  done  by  lioiling  the  nut-gulls  with  iime-«ntcr  or 
magnesia.  The  first  mode  of  making  the  ink  is  to 
lie  preferred.  The  lampblack  is  saiil  to  lie  niaile  in 
China,  by  collecting  the  smoke  of  the  oil  of  sesame. 
A  little  camphor  (about  2  jier  cent.)  has  lieen  deteited 
in  the  ink  of  China,  and  is  sup|s)Hed  to  inijjrovo  it. 
Infusion  of  galls  renders  tho  ink  permanent  on 
paper. 

^iym/mtJuUc  Ink. — The  best  is  a  solution  of  muriate 
of  cobalt. 

Vrinleri'  Ink.     See  Ukb'8  Did.  for  full  details. 

Hlue  luk — Mr.  Stopheus's  patent  blue  ink  is  niaile 
by  dissolving  Prussian  blue  in  a  solution  of  oxalic 
acid.  The  blue  should  lie  wasliod  in  diluti  niurintio 
acid.  M.  lioniung  has  given  tho  following  as  the  lic^t 
formula  for  blue  ink:  Mix  4  |iarts  of  perchlorld  of 
iron,  in  s<ilution,  with  7'6U  iiarts  of  water,  then  add  4 
parts  of  cyaniil  of  |Mitassiuni  dissidved  in  a  little  ivii- 
ter  ;  collect  tho  precipitate  formed;  wa.sh  it  with  sev- 
eral additions  of  water ;  allow  it  to  drain  until  it  weighs 
about  'JOO  |iarts  ;  add  to  this  1  part  of  o.xalic  aiid,  and 
promote  the  solution  of  the  cyanid  by  shaking  tlie 
bottle  containing  tho  mixture,  i'lio  addition  of  gum 
and  sugar  is  useless,  and  even  appears  to  exercise  »  prej. 
udiuial  effect  on  the  beaut}'  of  the  ink.  It  may  be 
kept  without  any  addition  for  a  long  time. — I'lm's 
liicfionarg  u/ Alnnv/acluret.     See  Iniiian  Isk. 

Xnldc,  a  sort  of  broad  linen  ta|ie,  principally  manu- 
factured at  Manchester  and  tome  other  towns  in  Lan- 
caabire. 
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Inlaid  work.  There  are  many  pretty  and  varied 
kinda  of  inlaid  natk  manufactured  from  miall  fragments 
of  material.  There  is  the  Marquetrie  or  inlaid  cabinet- 
furniture  of  France,  consisting  in  inlaying  woods  of  a 
great  variety  of  tints,  in  the  form  of  flowers,  ornaments, 
etc.  The  BuU,  or  Boul-worlc,  is  also  of  French  inven- 
tion, wherein  metals  are  inlaid  upon  a  ground  of  ebony 
or  tortoise-shell.  The  elalrarate  German  cabinets,  made 
of  ebony,  are  inlaid  with  precious  stones  and  various 
woods  and  metals.  There  is  the  Mosaic  itUag,  in  which 
the  pieces  inlaid  are  extremely  small,  and  of  which  ex- 
quisite boxes  are  made  by  the  Hindoos ;  witness,  too, 
the  marvelous  Spanish  table  at  the  Great  Exhil>ition 
of  l^ndon  in  8,000,000  of  pieces.  The  Parquefrie,  or 
inlaid  flowering,  which  differs  ftam  Marqnetrie  chiefly 
in  the  bolder  scale  of  the  designs ;  woods  of  different 
colors  being  cut  to  pattern,  and  inlaid.  There  is  the 
novel  and  beantlAil  process  of  inlaying  articles  of  fur- 
niture with  porcelain ;  the  inlaid  portions  are  not 
merely  )>anneU  and  pilasters,  but  painted  porcelain 
flowers  and  other  ornaments.  The  Pietra  Dura  is  a 
kind  of  art  carried  to  great  perfection  in  Tuscany :  its 
cultivation  in  that  country  has  for  a  long  period  sup- 
plied most  of  the  palaces  of  Europe  with  works  in 
pietra  dun,  which  rank  among  the  finest  examples  of 
decorative  furniture. 

Insolvenoy  and  Bankruptcy.  The  flrst  In- 
aolvcnt  Act  in  England  was  passed  in  1649,  bnt  it 
was  of  limited  operation ;  a  number  of  acts  of  more 
extensive  operation  were  passed  at  various  periods, 
and  particularly  in  the  reign  of  George  III.  The 
benefit  of  the  act  known  as  the  Great  Insolvent  Act 
was  taken  in  England  by  60,733  insolvents  from  the 
time  of  its  passing,  in  1814,  to  March,  1827,  a  period  of 
13  rears.  Since  then,  the  acts  relating  to  insolvency 
have  lieen  several  times  amended.  Persons  not  trad- 
ers, or,  being  traders,  whose  debts  are  less  than  £300, 
may  petition  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  propose 
composition,  and  have  pro  tem.  protection  from  all  pro- 
cess ftftainst  their  persons  and  property,  6  Vict.,  1842. 
Act  amonded,  8  Vict.,  August,  1844. — Haydn. 

lianlcruptry. — lilackstone  defines  a  bankrupt — "  A 
frailer  who  secretes  himself,  or  does  certain  other  acts 
tending;  to  defraud  his  creditors."  But  an  intention 
to  defrauil  is  not  now  held  to  be  essential  to  constitute 
a  bankrupt;  who  may  l>e  either  simply  an  insolvent, 
or  a  person  who  is  guilty  of  certain  acts  tending  to  de- 
fraud his  creditors. 

Ixaoi.VKSOv. — Analytit  of  the  Laws  of  Bankruptcy. 
--In  (ireat  Britain,  insolvency  is  applied  to  every  clots 
of  fttrtont,  wliUe  bankruptcy  is  exclusively  applied  to 
Iradrrf.  i  n  foi'^ign  countries,  insolvency  is  the  general 
denomination,  D.tnkruptoy  is  declared  when  there  is 
»ny  degree  of  crimianlity.  The  law  of  bankruptcy  of 
Knjrlnnd  is  consolidated  in  the  12  and  13  Vict.,  c.  106. 
In  America,  various  attempts  were  made  for  a  general 
enactment  for  all  the  States,  but  with  no  success.  The 
ait  of  Congress  on  the  subject,  passed  in  18-11,  was  re- 
pealed in  1848,  Special  insolvency  laws  exist,  of 
which  an  abstract  Is  given  hereafter.  In  Scotland, 
the  lmnkrn|)t  law  is  included  in  the  2  and  H  Vict.,  chap. 
41.  The  French  law  of  the  28t:i  of  May,  18:*,  has 
modided  the  Code  of  Commerce  of  1807.  Article  437 
pennils  declaration  of  the  insolvency  of  a  trader  after 
ids  di'coase.  The  law  of  Scotland  authorizes  the  seques- 
tration of  estates  of  a  deccaaml  dul>tor.  Tlin  same  is 
permitted  in  Portugal.  In  England  a  Court  of  Bank- 
niptoy  is  instituted,  which  (nay  adjudge  the  creditor  a 
liankrupt.  In  Scotland  the  same  is  placed  with  the 
\fm\  Ordinar}'.  In  France  thn  same  authority  is 
{{ivcn  to.  the  tribunal.  Acts  of  bank.uptcy  may  bo 
oommittod  in  England  in  various  ways.  All  acts 
mailo  previous  to  adjudication  of  bankruptcy  are  valid, 
if  they  are  entered  Into  boni  jute  on  the  part  of  the 
contracting  party.  In  France,  the  following  act*, 
nuulo  within  10  days  preceding  the  opening  of  the  In- 
Mlvency,  are  void:   lit.  Acts  transferring  property 


gratnitonsly;  2d.  Payment  of  debts  not  due,  and  of 
those  due  settled  otherwise  than  with  commercial  ef- 
fects; 8d.  All  mortgages,  antichrese,  or  beeurity,  con- 
sented to  for  anterior  debts ;  and,  lastly,  all  acts  what- 
ever  made  by  the  debtor  with  a  third  party  who  was 
cognizant  of  his  having  stopped  payment.  Articles 
63  to  64  of  the  Prussian  code  contain  also  similar  in- 
structions. The  Spanish  code  fixes  30  days  ;  the  Por- 
tuguese code,  40  days ;  the  Dutch  code,  two  months 
previous  to  the  insolvency  as  the  time  during  which 
the  insolvent  could  >ot  alienate  his  property  gratui- 
tously, or  endow  his  children,  or  transfer  or  mortgage 
his  real  estate. 

The  Dutch  code  declares  void  the  donations  made 
by  the  insolvent  at  any  time  where  he  knew  his  affairs 
embarrassed,  although  the  donatee  was  bon&fide.  The 
Russian  code  prohibits  the  wife  and  children  of  the  in- 
solvent to  reclaim  the  donations  made  to  them.  By 
Article  1461,  the  property  engaged  by  the  insolvent, 
and  not  yet  sold,  may  be  redeemed,  and  form  portions 
of  the  assets.  As  to  the  administration  of  the  insolv- 
ency in  England,  assignees  are  chosen  by  the  creditors, 
under  the  supervuion  of  the  Conrt.  In  Scotland,  cred- 
itors are  to  elect  an  interim  factor  and  a  trustee,  and 
also  three  commissioners.  In  France,  the  agents  cre- 
ated by  the  code  1807  have  been  suppressed,  and  at 
present  there  are  no  more  than  provisionary  assignees, 
who  continue  their  functions  till  the  confirmation  of 
the  settlement,  or  till  the  formation  of  the  contract  of 
union.  The  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  Paris  has  formed 
a  fixed  numl)er  of  assignees,  to  whom  is  confided  t'ae 
management  of  all  bankruptcies. 

In  Spain,  the  tribtmal  designates  a  commissioner, 
nominates  a  trustee  for  the  property  of  the  insolvent, 
and  calls  the  creditors,  who  choose  some  assignees, 
who  are  to  be  taken  from  among  the  creditors,  or 
their  attorneys.  In  England,  the  commissioners  of 
bankruptcy  are  judges,  elected  by  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor, one  for  each  district.  All  legislation  proWdes  for 
the  remuneration  of  the  assignees,  trustees,  or  admin< 
istrators  :  these  romnnerations  are  fixed  by  Art.  1078, 
Spanish  code,  Portuguese  code,  Russian  code,  etc.,  etc., 
either  upon  a  determined  share,  or  the  receipts  which 
they  have  realized,  or  by  remuneration,  valued  by  tha 
tribunal.  Tho  Spanish  code  prohibts  an  attorney  from 
representing  more  than  one  creditor ;  and  the  Portu- 
guese code  prohibits  a  creditor  from  representing  an- 
other creditor  at  the  meetings. 

In  order  that  an  Insolvent  may  obtain  a  settlement, 
there  need  be,  in  France  and  in  Russia,  a  majority  of 
the  creditors  and  three  fourths  of  the  debts.  In  Scot- 
land, a  majority  and  three  fifths  of  the  debts.  In 
Spain,  one  mure  than  the  half  of  creditors  and  three 
fifths  of  the  debts.  The  wife  of  the  insolvent  has  no 
deliberativo  voice  there  in  the  resolutions  relative  to 
the  settlement.  In  Hollaiul,  in  Portugal,  in  Wurtem- 
burg,  and  according  to  the  ordinance  of  Bill>oa,  the 
two  thirds  of  ordinary  creditors  and  three  fourths  of 
debts,  or  the  three  fourths  of  the  creditors  and  two 
thirds  of  the  debts  must  l>o  added  together.  The  Prus- 
sian code,  which  divides  tho  creditors  into  six  classes, 
exacts  the  majority  on  sum  and  classes ;  in  case  of  di- 
vision of  classes,  tho  settlement  may  he  adopted  by 
the  one  ami  rejected  by  another ;  but  if  the  division 
Is  impracticable,  the  declaration  of  division  shall  be 
equivalent  then  to  a  refusal.  With  respect  to  the 
confirmation,  Iwth  in  France  and  in  '',,ain,  it  ran  only 
lie  pronounced  eight  days  after  tlie  settlement  has  been 
obtained.  The  dissenting  creditors,  according  to  the 
Spanish  code,  can  not  form  opposition  to  it,  unless  on 
account  of  defects  in  tho  forms  of  calling  the  meet- 
ingfp,  «ii  account  of  collusion,  or  of  want  of  legitimate 
rights  In  the  parties  voting,  or  of  fraudulent  exaggera- 
I  tiou  of  their  debts ;  and  in  Holland,  when  the  assets 
exceed  the  sum  entered  in  tlie  settlement.  The  Dutch 
code  and  the  French  law  render  tho  continuation 
obligatory  upon  all  tha  creditors  both  absent  and 
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imaent,  and  eren  npon  thoie  who  have  not  b«en 
called. 

The  riKbts  of  foreign  orediton  are  generally  regu- 
lated by  trestiea,  Pruosia,  or  by  the  right  of  reciproc- 
ity, Anstria.  By  the  French  axle  of  ciril  procedure, 
two  months  are  granted  to  creditors  residing  in  En- 
gland to  prove  their  del)ts.  By  the  Sardinian  code, 
such  delay  is  three  months. — Com.  Imk  of  the  World, 
by  Leonb  Lbvi.     London,  1866.    2  vols. 

United  Slatet. — There  is  not  any  bankrupt  system 
in  existence  under  the  government  of  the  United 
States.  An  act  of  Congress  was  passed  on  the  sniiject 
in  1841,  but  it  was  repealed  in  184B.  The  several 
States  are  left  free  to  institute  their  own  bankrupt 
system  Insolvent  laws  prevail  throughont  the  Union. 
In  the  States  of  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Massachu- 
setts, Virginui,  and  Kentucky,  they  are  confined  to 
the  relief  of  debtors  charged  in  execution.  In  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Tennessee,  North  and 
Soutii  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alalmma,  Mississippi,  and 
IllinoiH,  the  insolvent  laws  extend  to  debtors  in 
prison  on  mesne  or  final  process.  In  New  York, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  In- 
diana, Missouri,  and  Louisiana,  they  are  still  more 
extensive,  and  reach  the  debtor  whether  in  or  out  of 
prison.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  in  reference  to  summary  attachment 
against  insolvents : 

I.  Alabama. — Original  attachments,  foreign  and  do- 
mestic, are  issued  liy  judges  of  the  circuit  or  county 
courts,  or  justirea  of  the  peace.  An  attachment  may 
is!<ue,  although  the  debt  or  demand  of  the  plaintiff  l>e 
not  due ;  and  sh'tU  Im  a  lien  on  the  pro|)erty  attached, 
tmtil  the  debt  or  demand  becomes  due,  wlien  judgment 
shall  l>e  rendered  and  execution  issued.  A  non-resi- 
dent plaintiff  may  have  an  attachment  against  the 
property  of  a  non-resident  defencUnt ;  provided  he 
gives  good  and  sufficient  resident  security  in  the  re- 
quired bond  ;  making  oath  that  the  defendant  has  not 
sufficient  property  within  the  State  of  defendant's 
residence  to  satisfy  the  debt  or  demand. 

II.  Arl-anvu.  —  An  attachment  may  Iw  issued 
against  the  property  of  a  non-resident ;  and  also 
against  a  resident  of  the  State  when  the  latter  is  al)out 
to  remove  out  of  the  State  ;  or  is  about  to  remove  his 
goods  or  effects ;  or  aliout  to  secrete  himself  so  that 
the  oniinany  process  of  law  can  not  lie  served  on  him. 

III.  rali/iimm. — I.  C're<)itors  may  proceetl  by  at- 
tachment when  the  defendant  luis  absconded,  or  is 
al>(>ut  to  abscond  from  tlie  State ;  or  is  concealed 
therein  to  the  injurj-  of  his  creditors.  2.  When  the 
defendant  liaa  removed,  or  is  aliout  tn  remove,  any 
of  his  property  out  of  the  State,  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud his  cre<liton:.  A.  When  the  defendant  fraudu- 
lently contracted  the  debt,  or  incurred  the  ol)ligation, 
respecting;  which  the  suit  is  brought.  4.  When  the 
defendant  Ls  a  non-resiilent.  A.  When  he  has  fraudu- 
lently conveye<l.  disposed  of,  or  concealed  his  proiVrty, 
or  a  part  of  it ;  or  intends  to  convey  the  same  to  de- 
fend his  iTcditors.  In  ('alifomia  the  real  estate  shall 
lie  Iniund,  and  the  attachment  shall  be  a  lien  thereon, 
although  the  debt  or  demand  due  the  plaintiff  lie  not 
due — in  case  the  defendant  is  sIhuiI  to  remove  himself 
or  his  property  from  the  State.  The  law  of  attacliment 
applies  in  (..'slifomia,  wJktn  tht  cotilrnft  hii»  hern  made  in 
thut  •State,  or  vk^m  nnnle  pnyabU'  in  Ikal  Slalf. 

iV.  Cnnnrctiiml. — Attachment  may  be  granted 
•gainst  the  goods  and  chattels  and  land  of  the  defend- 
ant ;  and  likewise  against  hi'  person  wlien  not  ex- 
•nipt«<l  from  imprisonment  on  tlie  execution  in  tlie 
suit.  Tlio  plaintiff  to  give  iNinds  to  pnise«:ulo  liis 
claim  U)  effect. 

V,  Jjtiairarr. — A  writ  ofdumeittic  attachment  issues 
•gaii>«t  an  inhaliituut  of  Delaware  when  the  defendant 
can  not  be  found  ;  or  has  alisronded  with  intent  to  de- 
fraud bis  creditors;  and  a  writ  of  foreign  uttacliment 
Vhaa  Um  defMuUnt  ii  not  an  inliabitant  of  this  State. 


This  attachment  is  dissolved  by  the  defendant's  op. 
pearing  and  puttuig  in  special  bail  at  any  time  before 
judgment. 

VI.  Florida.— An  attachment  issues  when  the 
amount  is  actually  due,  and  the  defendant  is  actually 
removing  out  of  the  State,  or  absconds  or  conceals 
himself. 

VII.  6'«oryia.  — A  judge  of  the  superior  court,  or 
a  justice  of  the  inferior  court,  or  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  may  grant  an  attachment  against  a  dolitor 
whether  the  debt  lie  matured  or  not,  when  the  lat- 
ter is  removing  without  the  limits  of  the  State  or 
any  county,  or  conceals  himself.  The  remedy  liy  at- 
tachment may  bo  resorted  to  by  non-resident  as  well 
as  by  resident  creditora.  The  necessary  affidavit  ma\ 
be  made  before  any  commissioner  appointed  liv  tlie 
State  to  take  affidavits.  Indorsera  of  notes,  (iblii;it. 
tions,  and  all  other  instruments  in  writing,  are  cntitlei] 
to  the  same  remedy  as  provided  for  securities.  In  all 
cases  the  attachment  first  served  shall  be  first  satistieil 
No  lien  shall  be  created  by  the  levying  of  an  attach- 
ment, to  the  exclusion  of  any  judgment  obtained  by 
any  creditor,  before  judgment  is  obtained  by  the  at- 
taching creditor. 

VIII.  Illinois. — Attachments  are  issued  by  the 
clerks  of  the  circuit  court,  when  afiidavit  is  fdeil  that 
the  defendant  has  departed,  or  is  about  to  depart  out 
of  the  State,  or  conceals  himself,  so  that  process  can 
not  be  served  upon  him. 

IX.  Indiana.— The  property  of  an  inhabitant  of  the 
State  may  lie  attached,  whenever  he  is  secretly  leav- 
ing the  State,  or  shall  have  left  the  State  with  intent 
to  defrar  '  his  creditors.  The  property  of  a  nun- 
resident  i>     ilile  to  attachment  as  in  other  States. 

X.  Iowa. — The  plaintiff  may  cause  any  property  of 
the  defendant,  which  is  not  subject  to  execution  to  be 
attached  at  the  commencement,  or  during  the  proKressi 
of  the  proceedings,  whether  the  claim  l>e  matured  or 
not;  provided  an  affidavit  is  tiled  to  the  effect  that 
the  defendant  is  a  foreign  corporation,  or  actini;  as 
such,  or  that  he  is  a  non-resident  of  the  State,  or  (if  a 
resident)  that  he  is  in  some  manner  alwut  to  dis|)oso 
of  or  remove  his  property  out  of  the  State. 

XI.  A>rt<Kcjty.— 1.  The  pUintifT  may  have  an  attach- 
ment against  the  pro|)erty  of  the  defendant  when  the 
latter  is  a  foreign  corporation,  or  a  nun-resident  of  Ibis 
State ;  or,  2,  who  has  iieen  absent  tlierefroni  four 
months ;  or,  H,  has  departed  from  the  State  with  in- 
tent to  defraud  his  creditors  ;  or,  4,  has  left  the  coiniiy 
of  his  residence  t<i  avoid  the  service  of  a  summons,  or 
conceals  himself  that  a  summons  van  not  reach  liim ; 
or,  6,  is  aliout  to  ramove  his  property,  or  a  material 
part  thereof,  out  of  the  State  ;  or,  G,  ha.s  sold  or  con- 
voyed Ills  projierty  with  the  intent  to  defrauil  his 
creditors,  or  is  aliout  so  to  sell  or  convey.  Such  at- 
tachment is  liinding  U|ion  the  defendant's  pra|iertv  in 
the  county  from  the  time  of  the  delivery  of  tlie  order 
to  the  sheriff. 

XII.  I.oui.nana. — A  creditor  may  obtain  an  attacli- 
ment against  the  property  of  his  <lelitor  U|ion  utliilavit : 
1,  wlien  the  latter  is  alsiut  leaving  permanently  the 
State  liefore  olituining  or  executing  judgment  a^jainst 
him ;  2,  when  the  debtor  resides  out  of  the  State ;  i, 
when  he  conceals  liimself  t<i  avoid  lieing  cited  to  an- 
swer to  a  suit,  and  provided  the  t4)rm  of  payment  have 
arrived.  In  the  aliscnce  of  the  creditor,  tli<<  oath  may 
lie  made  by  his  agent  or  attorney-,  to  best  of  his  knuwi- 
edgo  and  lielief. 

XI II.  Maine. — In  this  State,  un  original  writ  may 
lie  framed  cither  to  attach  the  goods  or  estate  of  the 
defendant,  or  for  want  thereof  to  take  his  l«jdy.  All 
goods  and  chattels  may  bo  attached  by  the  creditur 
and  held  as  security  |iending  any  suit  against  the 
debtor.  Such  a  writ  will  authorize  an  attachment  of 
i^,oils  and  estate  of  the  principal  defendant,  in  his 
own  hands,  as  well  as  in  the  hamls  of  trustees.  Keul 
estate,  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution,  may  be  uttuchtxl. 
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XrV.  Maryland, — ^A  creditor  may  obtain  an  attach- 
ment, whether  he  be  a  citizen  of  Maryland  or  not, 
against  his  debtor,  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  State, 
and  not  residing  therein.  If  any  citizen  of  the  State, 
l)eing  indebted  to  another  citizen  thereof,  shall  actu> 
ally  run  away  or  abscond,  or  secretly  remove  himself 
from  his  place  of  abode,  with  intent  to  evade  the  pay- 
inont  of  bis  just  debts,  an  attachment  may  be  obtained 
ajrainst  hiti.  An  attachment  may  be  laid  upon  debts 
due  the  defendant  upon  Judgments  or  decrees  rendered 
or  passed  by  any  court  of  this  State,  and  judgment  of 
condemnation  thereof  may  be  had,  as  upon  other  debts 
due  the  defendant. 

XV.  Ma$aachu»tUs. — Original  writs  may  be  framed, 
either  to  attach  the  goods  or  estate  of  the  defendant, 
or  for  want  thereof  to  take  his  body ;  or,  there  may  be 
an  original  summons,  either  with  or  without  an  order 
to  attach  the  goods  or  estate.  All  real  estate,  or  goods 
and  chattels  that  are  liable  to  be  taken  in  execution, 
may  be  attached  upon  the  original  writ,  in  any  action 
in  which  any  debt  or  damages  are  recoverable,  and 
nay  l)e  hold  as  security  to  satisfy  such  judgment  as 
the'pliiintiff  may  recover. 

XVI.  Michigan. — The  grounds  of  attachment  in  this 
State  lire,  1,  that  the  defendant  has  absconded,  or  is 
about  to  abscond,  or  has  concealed  himself;  2,  that  he 
has  assigned,  or  concealed,  or  is  about  to  remove,  his 
property  with  a  view  to  defraud ;  3,  that  he  fraudu- 
lently controcted  the  debt,  or  incurred  tlie  obligation, 
about  nliich  the  suit  is  brought ;  4,  that  he  is  not  a 
resl'icDt  of  the  State,  or  has  not  resided  there  three 
months  immediately  preceding  the  suit;  6,  tliat  the 
defendant  is  a  foreign  corporation. 

XVII.  Afissistippi. — An  attachnieijt  against  the  es- 
lite,  including  real  estate,  slaves,  goods,  chattels, 
t>tc.,  of  a  debtor,  when  it  is  shown  that  he  has  re- 
niovi'd,  or  is  about  removing  or  absconding  from  the 
State,  or  privately  conceals  himself.  Attachment  also 
lies  against  the  property  of  non-resident  decedents. 
It  may  bo  obtained  before  tlie  debt  is  due  for  which  it 
isdiios,  wlien  the  creditor  has  ground  to  believe  that 
the  delitor  will  removo  with  his  otfects  out  of  the 
State,  or  has  removed. 

XVIII.  Mitfottri. — An  attachment  may  be  issued 
here  when  the  debtor  is  not  a  resident  of  the  State ; 
or,  if  a  resident,  when  ho  absconds,  absents,  or  con- 
ceals himself ;  or  is  about  to  remove  his  propert}',  or 
f.audulcntly  convey  it,  with  a  view  to  hinder  or  delay 
his  creditors ;  or,  2,  whore  the  debt  was  contracted  out 
of  the  State,  and  the  debtor  has  soerctly  removeil  his 
effects  into  this  Stnte  with  Intent  to  defraud. 

XIX.  Xtw  Ilampahirt. — In  this  State  a  writ  of  at- 
tachment may  bo  issued  upon  the  institution  of  any 
personal  action  ;  and  will  hold  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty, shares  of  stock  in  corporations,  pews  in  churches, 
ami  the  franchise  of  any  corporation  authorized  to  re- 
ceive tolls,  until  tho  periml  of  thirty  days  from  the 
time  of  rendering  the  judgment. 

XX.  yeif  Jersey. — An  attachment  may  issue  at  tho 
instance  of  a  creditor  (or  In  his  absence,  of  his  agent 
or  attorney),  against  the  property  of  a  delitor  when 
the  latter  is  about  to  abscond  fn)m  tho  .State,  or  is  not 
a  resilient  of  the  State,  or  is  a  foreign  corporation. 

XXI.  AVw  York. — .\ny  creditor  to  tho  amount  of 
$25  may  compel  the  assignment  of  their  estates  by 
debtors  imprisoned  on  execution  In  civil  causes  for 
more  than  (!0  years.  If  the  debtor  refuses  to  bo  ex- 
amined, and  to  disclose  his  affairs,  he  is  liable  to  he 
committed  to  close  conlinumont.  If  ho  refuses  to  ren- 
der an  account  inventory,  and  make  an  assignment, 
he  will  not  bo  entitled  to  his  discharge  ;  thougli  the 
cfBccr  having  jurisdiction  in  tho  case  Is  authorized  to 
maku  the  assignment  for  hiui.  'llie  proceedings,  and 
the  elTVct  of  the  discharge,  when  duly  obtained,  and 
the  iliities  of  the  debtor,  and  tho  rights  of  the  credit- 
on,  are  ossentially  the  same  as  in  tho  case  of  proceed- 
ing* with  the  assent  of  two  thirds  of  the  creditors. 


2.  Every  insolvent  debtor  may  also  petition  the  pro* 
per  officers  for  leave  voluntarily  to  assign  his  estate 
for  the  tieneflt  of  his  creditors ;  and  the  same  proceed- 
ings and  checks  are  substantially  pre8cril>ed  as  in  other 
cases  of  insolvency.  His  discharge,  obtained  in  such 
a  case,  exempts  him  from  imprisonment,  as  to  debts 
due  at  the  time  of  the  assignment,  or  previously  con- 
tracted ;  and  as  to  liabilities  incurred  by  making  or 
indorsing  any  promissory  note  or  bill  of  exchange. 
But  the  discharge  does  not  affect  or  impair  any  debt, 
demand,  payment,  or  decree  against  the  insolvent; 
and  they  remain  good  against  his  property  acquired 
after  the  execution  of  the  assignment ;  and  the  lien  of 
judgment  and  dec   a  is  not  affected  by  the  discharge. 

8.  The  crcditt.r  at  whose  suit  the  debtor  is  im- 
prisoned, may  require  him,  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months,  to  make  the  assignment,  and  his  refusal  will 
forever  bar  him  from  his  discharge  imder  this  provision. 

4.  Corporations  being  creditors,  may  petition  by  a 
director,  or  other  officer,  acting  under  the  corporate 
seal ;  and  such  director  or  officer,  may  make  the  requi- 
site affidavite.  So  one  joint  partner  may  act  as  a 
creditor  for  the  Arm ;  and  provision  is  made  for  the 
accommodation  of  non-resident  creditors. 

5.  Debts  purchased  below  the  nominal  amount  enti- 
tle the  creditor  to  act  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  act- 
ually and  bona  fide  paid ;  nor  is  a  creditor  having  a 
security  permitted  to  beo  'mo  a  petitioner  unless  he 
relinquishes  his  security  for  the  common  benefit  of  the 
creditors.  The  assignments  and  discharges  in  these 
insolvent  cases  are  to  be  recorded  by  the  clerk  of  the 
county  in  which  they  were  executed.  No  debt  or 
duty  to  the  United  States  is  affected  by  any  such  dis- 
charge, not  even  as  to  the  remedy  by  imprisonment ; 
but  debts  und  duties  to  the  State,  except  taxes,  are 
placed  u|)on  the  same  footing  as  debts  to  individuals. 

6.  The  assignment  of  the  insolvent  passes  all  his 
interest,  legal  and  equitable,  existing  at  the  time  of 
executing  the  assignment  in  any  estate,  real  or  per- 
sonal ;  but  no  contingent  interest  passes  unless  it  shall 
become  vested  within  throe  years  after  making  the  as- 
signment, and  then  it  passes.  Probabilities  coupled 
with  an  interest  are  assignable ;  but  not  bare  possibil- 
ities, such  as  the  expectancy  of  an  heir.  The  assign- 
ment does  not  affect  property  hold  by  the  debtor  in 
trust ;  nor  does  the  assignment  by  the  insolvent  hus- 
band affect  the  property  settled  to  the  separate  use  of 
the  wife  free  and  clear  of  her  husband. 

7.  The  insolvent  discharges  apply  only  to  debts  ex- 
isting when  thn  |)etition,  inventory,  and  schedule  of 
debts  are  presented,  and  not  so  as  to  cover  debts  con- 
tracted between  that  time  and  the  time  of  the  dis- 
charge. 

8.  Tho  property  assigned  is  distributed  ratably 
among  all  the  creditors,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  exist- 
ing legal  liens  and  |>rioritie8  existing  before  the  as- 
signment ;  and  under  tho  New  York  insolvent  laws,  a 
creditor  c:in  not  become  a  petitioning  creditor  in  re- 
spect to  any  debt  secured  by  a  legal  lien,  unless  he 
previously  relinquishes  that  lien  for  the  general  benefit 
of  the  creditors. 

i).  The  attachment-law  of  New  York  is  a  legal 
mode,  by  which,  n  title  to  property  may  bo  acquired 
by  operation  of  law.  When  the  debtoi ,  who  is  an  in- 
habitant of  New  York,  absconds,  or  is  concealed,  a 
creditor  to  whom  ho  owes  $100,  or  any  two,  to  whom 
ho  owes  IJ160,  or  any  three,  to  whom  he  owes  $300, 
niav,  on  application  to  a  judge  or  commissioner,  and 
on  duo  proof  of  the  debt,  and  of  the  departure  or  con- 
cealment, procure  his  real  and  personal  estate  to  be 
attached  ;  and  on  due  public  notice  of  the  proceeding, 
if  tho  delitor  does  not  within  three  months  return  and 
satisfy  tho  creditor,  or  appear  and  offer  to  contest  the 
fai't  of  having  absconded,  or  offer  to  appear  and  con- 
test the  ralidlt}  of  the  demand  and  give  tho  requisite 
security,  then  trustees  are  to  be  appointed  who  become 
rested  with  the  debtor's  estate ;  and  they  ar«  to  ool« 
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leet  and  sell  it,  and  settle  controveniea,  and  make  divi- 
dends among  all  his  creditors,  in  the  mode  prescrilwd. 

10.  From  the  time  of  the  notice,  all  sales  nnd  as- 
signments by  the  debtor  are  declared  to  be  void.  If 
the  debtor  resides  out  of  the  State,  and  is  indebted  on 
a  contract  mode  within  the  State,  or  to  a  creditor  resi- 
ding within  the  State,  although  upon  a  contract  made 
ebewhers,  his  property  is  liable  to  Ira  attached  and 
sold  in  like  manner ;  but  the  trustees  are  not  to  be  ap- 
pointed until  nine  months  after  public  notice  of  the 
proceedings. 

11.  Perishable  goods,  other  than  vessels,  when  at- 
tached under  the  Absconding  Debtor  Act,  may  be  im- 
mediatelj'  sold  and  converted  into  money ;  and  if  the 
sheriff,  under  the  attachment,  seizes  property  claimed 
by  third  persons,  he  is  to  summon  a  jury  and  to  ta"-? 
their  inquisition  as  to  the  title  to  the  property  rlnim.d. 

12.  if  any  American  vessel  belonging  to  the  delitor 
be  attached  under  these  proceedings,  it  may  be  re- 
leased on  the  claimant  of  the  vessel  giving  svcurity 
to  pay  the  amount  of  the  valuation  of  the  vessel 
to  the  trustees,  or  to  the  debtor,  as  the  case  may  be  ; 
and  if  it  be  a  foreign  ves.iel  claimed  by  n  third  per- 
son, the  attaching  creditor  must  give  security  to  pros- 
ecute the  attachment,  and  to  pay  the  damages  if  it 
should  appear  that  the  vessel  belonged  to  the  claimant. 

13.  A  creditor,  having  an  unliquidated  demand  rest- 
ing on  contract,  is  a  creditor  within  the  Absconding 
Debtor  Act,  and  competent  to  apply  for  the  attach- 
ment. Any  creditor  may  proceed  against  an  abscond- 
ing or  concealed  debtor,  being  an  inhabitant  of  the 
Stjite,  or  against  any  non-resident  debtor,  if  the  con- 
tract was  made  in  Now  York  ;  but  if  the  cmitract  was 
made  elsewhere,  then  the  creditor  must  be  a  resident 
of  the  State. 

14.  Attachment-laws  against  the  property,  real  and 
pergonal,  of  absconding  and  non-resident  d'el)tor8  pre- 
vail throughout  the  several  United  States,  but  those 
statute  laws  are  not  uniform  on  th'\  point. 

XXII.  Xntik  Carolina. — An  at<  .chment  may  issue 
on  the  compUunt  of  a  creditor,  his  agent,  attorney  or 
factor,  against  the  projierty  of  a  debtor  when  he  has 
removed,  or  is  altout  to  remove,  privately  from  the 
State,  KO  that  the  ordinary  process  of  law  will  not 
reach  him. 

XXIII.  Okio, — 1.  A  creditor  may  procure,  liefore  or 
after  the  maturity  of  the  claim,  nn  nttsrhment  against 
Die  property  iif  a  debtor,  where  the  latter  is  n  foreign 
corporation  or  a  non-resident ;  or,  if  a  resident,  when 
he  has  abscondeil,  or  left  the  county  of  hi.s  residence, 
or  conceals  himself;  oris  almut  to  remove  or  convert 
his  pr<>|)erty,  with  a  view  to  defraud  bis  creditors.  2. 
When  the  debtor  fraudulently  contnicted  the  debt,  or 
incurred  the  obligation. 

XXIV.  /'raiuy/nmia.— In  this  State  the  writ  of  do- 
me'tic  attachment  issues  againxt  any  dfll)tor,  being  an 
inbaliitant  of  the  State,  if  he  has  absconded  from  his 
usual  place  of  alHxle  ;  or  shall  have  reranine<l  absent 
from  the  State,  or  shall  have  confined  himself  in  his 
own  house,  or  concealed  himself  elsewhere,  to  defraud 
his  creditors.  No  second  att.'ii'lmient  will  bo  issued 
againnt  the  same  property,  unless  the  first  l>e  not  exe- 
cuted, or  \m  dissolved  by  the  court.  A  writ  of  attach- 
ment may  be  also  issued  agiiintt  the  property  of  a 
foreign  corporation  or  a  non-resident.  In  tlio  latter 
case,  the  attarhment  innres  to  the  lienefit  of  the  at- 
tarhing  creditor  only.  In  the  former  case,  it  is  for 
the  lienefit  of  creilltorK  at  large. 

XXV.  RModf  /tl,mtl.--in  this  State  a  writ  of  aU 
tachment  is  first  lovied  against  tho  iHidy  of  the  de- 
fendant ;  and  if  lie  can  not  l«  found,  then  against  his 
goods  and  chattels.  Th<i  property  of  foreign  corpora- 
tions and  debtors  is  also  liable  to  attachment,  at  the 
suit  of  a  creditor. 

XXV r.  *j«M  rartJmn.—K  writ  of  attachment  will 
Issue,  at  the  Instance  of  a  creditor  wherever  rtisid- 
tng,  ■gminit  •  dtbtor  when  he  la  ■  noa  iMident— or 


against  a  citiien  who  has  been  absent  more  than  a 
year  and  a  day;  or  when  he  absconds  or  ia  removinir 
out  of  the  county ;  or  conceals  himself  so  that  tho 
ordinary-  process  of  law  can  not  reach  him. 

XXVII.  TVnneMce.— When  a  debtor  has  removed 
or  la  about  to  remove  out  of  the  coi-.nty  privately  or 
absconds  or  conceols  himself,  an  attachment  may  be 
obtained  against  his  property,  at  the  suit  of  a  creditor 
or  his  agent,  attorney,  or  factor.  In  the  case  of  „oiil 
resident  debtors,  having  any  real  or  personal  property 
in  the  State,  it  is  required,  in  order  to  obtain  an  at 
tachment,  to  file  a  bill  in  chancery. 

XXVIII.  Tfj-n*.— Original  attachments  are  issued 
against  the  property  of  a  debtor  when  ho  is  not  to  lio 
found  in  the  county  ;  and  the  pro])erty  attached  shall 
remain  in  custody  until  final  judgment.  Attachment 
will  also  lie  when  the  defendant  is  a  non-resident '  or 
when  a  resident  Is  about  to  remove  out  of  the  State  • 
and  whether  the  debt  be  matured  or  not.  ' 

XXIX.  Fermon^— Writs  of  attachment  may  issue 
against  the  goods,  chattels,  or  estate  of  the  defendant 
or  for  want  thereof,  against  his  Innly,  before  or  after 
the  maturity  of  a  claim.  Actions  against  non-reai- 
dents,  or  when  the  defendant  bos  absconded  from  tho 
State,  may  t>e  commenced  by  trustee  procoss. 

XXX.  Viiyiniu — The  property  of  the  defendant 
if  a  non-resident,  or  a  resident  who  is  about  to  remove 
himself  or  effects  from  the  State,  is  liable  to  attach- 
ment. An  attachment  in  such  cases  will  hold  leforo 
the  claim  is  due  and  payable. 

XXXI.  WucoHtin.— An  attachment  will  hold  against 
the  property  of  a  debtor  when  he  has  absconded,  or  is 
ttliout  to  abscond,  from  the  State ;  or  has  fraudulently 
assigned,  dispose^  of,  or  concealed  his  effects  ;  or  re- 
moved his  property  from  the  State  j  or  whe-  the  de- 
fenilant  is  a  non-resident  or  a  foreign  corporation. 

XXXII.  Minnetota. — A  warrant  of  attachment  may 
be  issued  against  the  property  of  a  defendant  when  a 
foreign  corporation ;  or,  when  not  a  resident  of  this 
Territory' ;  or,  3,  has  left  the  Territory  with  intent  to 
defraud  his  creditors. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  in  all  the  States  tho  prop. 
crty  of  non-residents  and  foreign  corporation;)  is  liable 
to  attachments  at  the  suit  of  creditors,  before  juiljj. 
mont  is  rendered ;  likewise  against  domestic  dehtors 
when  they  have  absconded  from  the  State,  or  have 
fraudulently  convoyed,  or  are  alwut  to  convoy,  sell  as- 
sign, or  secrete  their  effects.  In  some  few  States 
however,  even  this  condition  is  not  essential  before  a 
writ  of  attachment  will  issue. 

In  the  States  of  Alal>ama,  Massachusetts,  (^mneo- 
ticut,  Maine,  New  Hamiwhir^,  Vermont,  and  liliodo 
Island,  the  creditor  may  huve  a  writ  of  attai  hment 
against  the  property  of  the  delitor  at  tlie  first  institu- 
tion of  a  suit ;  and  without  any  ground  of  fraud  or 
fraudident  intent — such  property  being  held  liy  the 
attachment  until  the  termimition  of  the  suit,  or  until 
judgment ;  the  plaintiff  in  such  cases  givin^c  Inind  or 
security  to  indemnify  the  defendant  for  any  loss  or 
damage  sustained,  should  the  case  lie  decided  in  fa- 
••or  of  the  latter.  <ienerally,  the  property  is  liaMe 
only  wlien  actually  levied  •upon ;  but  in  tlio  State  of 
Kentucky  only,  the  pro|>erty  is  lialde  from  the  nio- 
ment  of  the  delivery  of  the  order  to  tho  sherilV. 

Tho  reader  will  find  the  American  law  on  this  suli- 
ject  fully  illustrated  In  "A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of 
■Suits  by  Attachment  in  the  I'nited  States.  Ity  ('has. 
1).  DuAKK,  of  the  St.  Ixiuis  Har."  8vo.  I'ulili^hed 
by  Messrs.  l.ittln  &  Hrown,  Hoston ;  to  wliiih  work 
we  ore  indebted  for  the  present  atistrait.  On  tlie  sulv 
jeots  of  Insolvency  and  bankrupt  laws,  see  Hi-nt's 
Mer.  Mng.,  v.,  8(»,  iv.,  22,  vi.,  419,  >ii.,  2t!l,  »5'.',  viil., 
2M,  xxi.,  61»,  xxil.,  t;4,  1»5,  Hll ;  .V.  1'.  «^r.,  vii., 
440;  Am.Rfg.,\\.,  74;  IVVs^miWer  Rei'.,  xlvi  ,  ,500, 
HI.,  419;  Ittm.  Kev.,  xlll.,  2H6;  .Vo.  Atn.  Her.,  vii., 
25;  Nil.iW's  Keifittir,  xix.,  40,'»,  xxi.,  243,  3«2  (JoH* 
8'SROKAirr),  407  (Ahdbb'v  Stbvenw)!*). 
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Inauranoe,  a  contract  of  Indemnity,  by  which  one 
party  engages,  for  a  stipulated  sum,  to  insure  another 
agiiinst  u  risk  to  which  he  is  exposed.  The  party  who 
talics  upon  him  the  risk,  is  called  the  Ituurer,  Atmm; 
or  Undtnariter  ;  and  the  party  protected  by  the  insv  •- 
ancB  is  called  the  /n«ure(/,  or  A  mired;  the  sum  paid  is 
called  the  Premium ;  and  the  instrument  containing 
the  contract  of  indemnity  is  called  the  Policy. 

Insurance  on  Ship*  and  J/ercAaikJue.— Suetonius 
conjectures  that  Claudius  was  the  first  contriver  of  it, 
A.i>.  43.  Insurance  was  in  general  use  in  Italy 
in  1194,  and  in  England  in  1660.  Insurance  pol- 
icies were  first  used  in  Florence  in  1528.  The  first 
law  relating  to  insurance  was  enacted  in  1601.  Insur- 
ance of  houses  and  goods  in  I>ondon  began  in  1667. 
Tliis  wa»  the  year  following  that  of  the  great  fire  of 
I/)ndon.  An  office  was  then  set  up  for  insuring  houses 
anil  liuildings,  princii)ally  contrived  by  Dr.  Barton, 
one  of  the  first  and  most  extensive  builders  of  the  city 
of  I/Oiidon.  The  first  regular  office  set  up  in  London 
was  the  Iland-in-IIimd,  in  1696,  A  duty  was  laid  on 
insurances  of  Is.  6d.  per  £100  insured,  in  1782 :  this 
duty  was  increased  in  1797,  and  was  variously  altered 
;lncc.  The  date  of  the  first  insurance  office  in  the 
United  .States  hos  not  been  ascertained. — Haydx. 

Tliis  article  has  been  divided  under  the  general 
lieail.i  of:  I.  Insurance  (General  Principles  of ).  II. 
Insunince  (Marine).  III.  Insurance  (Firt).  IV. 
Insurance  (Life). 

I,  Insurance  (General  Principles  ok). — It  is 
the  duty  of  government  to  assist,  by  every  means  in  its 
liowiT,  the  eflfbrts  of  individuals  to  protect  their  prop- 
orty.  Losses  do  not  always  arise  from  accidental  cir- 
cumstances, but  are  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
crime!)  and  misconduct  of  individuals ;  and  there  are 
no  means  so  efflectual  for  their  prevention,  when  they 
arise  ttam  this  source,  as  the  establishment  of  a  vigil- 
ant system  of  police,  and  of  such  an  administration  of 
tlie  law  us  may  be  calculated  to  afford  those  who  are 
injured  a  ready  and  cheap  methml  of  obtaining  every 
liracticslile  redress ;  and,  as  far  as  possible,  of  insuring 
the  punishment  of  culprits.  But,  in  despite  of  all 
that  may  be  done  by  government,  and  of  the  utmost 
vlj,llani'e  on  the  part  of  individuals,  property  must 
always  he  exposed  to  a  variety  of  casualties  from  fire, 
shipwreck  and  other  unforeseen  disasters.  And  hence 
the  imiwrtance  of  inquiring  how  such  unavoidable 
losses,  when  they  do  occur,  may  l)e  rendered  least  in- 
juriouH.  The  loss  of  a  ship,  or  the  conflagration  of  a 
cotton-mill,  is  a  calamity  that  would  press  heavily 
even  on  the  richest  individual.  But  were  it  distrilmte<l 
amonj;  several  individuals,  each  would  feel  it  propor- 
tionally less  ;  and  provided  the  numl)er  of  those  among 
whom  it  was  distributed  were  very  considerable,  it 
woulii  hardly  occasion  any  sensible  inconvenience  to 
any  one  in  particular.  Hence  the  advantage  of  com- 
bininj;  to  Ics.ien  the  injurj'  arising  from  the  accidental 
ilestrmtion  of  property :  and  it  is  the  diffusion  of  the 
rislt  of  loss  over  a  wide  surface,  and  its  valuation,  that 
forms  the  emidoyment  of  those  engaged  in  insurance. 

Tlio<i)rh  it  l)e  impossil>lo  to  trace  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  those  events  that  are,  on  that  account, 
termed  accidental,  they  are,  notwithstanding,  found  to 
ol)ey  certain  laws.  Tlio  number  of  births,  marriages, 
anil  ileaths  ;  the  proix)rtions  of  male  to  female,  and  of 
legitimate  to  illegitimate  liirths  ;  tlu^  sliips  cast  awuy  ; 
the  lu)uses  burned  ;  and  a  vast  vnrinty  of  apparently 
acflilental  events,  are  yet,  when  our  experience  em- 
liraces  a  sufHciontly  wide  field,  found  to  Ik)  nearly 
oipiiil  ii\  equal  ])orio<ls  of  time  ;  and  it  is  easy,  fVoin  ob- 
servations mode  u|ion  tliem,  to  estimate  the  sum  wliich 
an  inilividual  should  pay,  either  to  guaranty  his  prop- 
erty from  risk,  or  to  secure  a  certain  sum  for  his  heirs 
at  Ills  (loath.  It  must,  however,  lie  carefully  observed, 
that  no  confidence  can  be  placed  in  such  estimates,  un- 
less they  are  deduced  from  a  very  wide  induction. 
Suppose,  for  example,  it  happens  that  during  the  pres- 


ent year  one  hoiue  is  accidentally  burned,  in  a  towB 
containing  1,000  houses;  this  would  afford  very  little 
ground  for  presuming  that  the  average  probability  of 
fire  in  that  town  was  1  to  1,000.  For  it  plight  be 
found  that  not  a  single  house  had  been  burned  during 
the  previous  10  years,  or  that  10  were  burned  during 
each  of  these  years.  But  supposing  it  were  asoer- 
tained,  that,  at  an  average  of  10  years,  1  house  had 
been  annually  burned,  the  presumption  that  1  to  1000 
was  the  real  ratio  of  the  probability  of  fire,  would  be 
very  much  strengthened ;  and  if  it  were  found  to  ob- 
tain for  20  or  80  years  together,  it  might  be  held,  for 
all  practical  purposes  at  least,  as  indicating  the  precise 
degree  of  probability. 

Besides  its  being  necessary,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
true  measure  of  the  probability  of  any  event,  that  the 
series  ef  events,  of  which  It  is  one,  should  be  observed 
for  a  rather  lengthened  period,  it  is  necessary,  also, 
that  the  events  should  be  numerous,  or  of  pretty  fre- 
((uent  occurrence.  Suppose  it  were  found,  by  observ- 
ing the  births  and  deaths  of  1,000,000  individuals, 
taken  indiscriminately  from  among  the  whole  popula- 
tion, that  the  mean  duration  of  human  life  was  40 
years ;  we  should  have  but  very  slender  grounds  for 
concluding  that  this  ratio  would  hold  in  the  case  of  the 
next  10,  20,  or  80  individuals  that  aro  bom.  Such  a 
numl>er  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  admit  of  the  operation 
of  what  is  called  the  law  of  average.  When  a  large 
number  of  lives  is  taken,  those  that  exceed  the  medium 
term  are  balanced  by  those  that  fall  short  of  it ;  but 
when  the  number  is  small,  there  is  comparatively  little 
room  for  the  principle  of  compensation,  an('  the  result 
can  not,  therefore,  be  depended  upon.  It  is  found,  by 
the  experience  of  all  countries  \rx  which  censuses  of 
the  population  have  been  taken  with  considerable  ac- 
curacy, that  the  number  of  male  children  bom  is  to 
that  of  female  children  in  the  proportion  nearly  of  22 
to  21.  But  unless  the  observations  be  made  on  a  very 
largo  scale,  this  result  will  not  be  obtained.  If  we 
luck  at  particular  families,  they  sometimes  consist 
wholly  of  boys,  and  sometimes  wholly  of  girls  j  and  it 
is  not  possible  that  the  l)oys  can  be  to  the  girls  of  a 
single  family  in  the  ratio  of  22  to  21.  But  when, 
instead  of  coufining  ou.-  observations  to  particular  fam- 
ilies, or  even  parishes,  we  extend  them  so  as  to  em- 
brace a  ))opulation  of  500,000,  these  discrepancies 
disappear,  and  wo  find  that  there  is  invariably  a 
small  excess  in  the  number  of  males  bom  over  the  fe- 
males. 

The  false  iuferences  that  have  been  drawn  from  the 
doctrine  of  chances,  have  uniformly,  almost,  procoeded 
from  generalizing  too  rapidly,  or  from  deducing  a  rate 
of  prolubility  from  such  a  number  of  instances  as  do 
not  give  a  fair  average.  But  when  the  instances  on 
wbicli  we  found  our  conclusions  are  sufficiently  numer- 
ous, it  is  seen  that  the  most  anomalous  events,  such  as 
suicid^;s,  deaths  by  accidents,  the  number  of  letters  put 
into  tlie  post-office  without  any  address,  etc.,  form 
pretty  regular  series,  and  consequently  admit  of  being 
estimated  a  priori.  The  business  of  insurance  is 
founded  upon  the  principles  thus  briefly  stated.  Suppose 
it  has  been  remarked  thut  otfiirty  ships,  of  the  ordinary 
degree  of  sea- worthiness,  employed  in  a  given  trade,  one 
is  annually  cast  away,  the  probability  of  loss  will  plainly 
be  equal  to  one  fortieth.  And  if  an  individual  wish  to 
insure  a  ship,  or  the  cargo  on  board  a  ship,  engaged  in 
this  trade,  he  ought  to  pay  a  premium  equal  to  the 
MOtli  part  of  the  sum  he  insures,  exclusive  of  such  an 
additional  sum  as  may  be  required  to  indemnify  the 
insurer  for  his  trouble,  and  to  leave  him  a  fair  profit. 
If  the  premium  exceed  this  sum,  the  insurer  is  over- 
I>aid  ;  and  if  it  fall  below  it,  ho  is  underpaid. 

Insurances  are  effected  sometimes  by  societies,  and 
sometimes  by  individuals,  the  risk  lieing  in  either  case 
diffused  among  a  number  of  persons.  Companies 
foraicd  for  carrying  on  the  business  have  generally  a 
large  subscribed  capital,  or  such  a  number  of  propria 
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«,  M  MablM  them  to  raise,  Trtthont  difficalty, 
whaterer  (umR  may  at  any  time  be  required  to  make 
good  loases.  Societies  of  this  sort  do  not  limit  ttieir 
rislts  to  small  snms ;  that  is,  they  do  not  often  refuse 
to  insure  a  large  sura  upon  a  ship,  a  house,  a  life,  etc. 
The  magnitude  of  their  capitrls  affords  them  the 
means  of  easily  defraying  a  heavy  loss ;  and  thrlr 
premiums  Iwing  pro|)ortinned  to  their  rislis,  their  prtifit 
is,  at  an  average,  inile)>endent  of  such  contingencies. 

Individuals,  it  is  plain,  could  not  act  in  this  way, 
unless  they  were  possewed  of  very  large  capitals  ;  and 
besides,  the  taking  of  large  risks  would  render  the 
business  so  hazardous,  that  few  would  he  disposed  to 
engage  in  it.  Instead,  therefore,  of  insuring  a  large 
sum,  as  920,000,  upon  a  single  ship,  a  privnte  under- 
writer or  insurer  may  not,  probaldy,  in  ortlinary  cases, 
take  a  greater  risk  than  $200  or  $500;  so  that,  though 
his  engagements  may,  when  added  together,  amount 
to  $20,000,  they  will  be  diffused  over  fVora  40  to  100 
ships  ;  and  supposing  one  or  two  ships  to  lie  lost,  the 
loss  would  not  impair  his  capital,  and  would  only 
lessen  his  profits.  Hence  it  is,  that  while  one  trans- 
action only  may  be  required  in  getting  a  ship  insured 
by  a  company,  10  or  20  separate  transactions  may  be 
required  in  getting  the  same  thing  done  at  Lloyd's,  or 
liy  private  IndiWdnals.  When  conducted  in  this  cau- 
tious manner,  the  business  of  insurance  is  as  safe  a  lino 
of  speculation  as  any  In  which  individu.ils  can  engage. 
To  establish  a  policy  of  insurance  on  a  fair  founda- 
tion, or  in  such  a  way  that  the  premiums  paid  by  the 
insured  shall  exactly  lialanco  the  risks  incurred  by  the 
insurers,  and  the  various  necessary  expenses  to  which 
they  are  put,  including,  of  course,  their  profit,  it  is 
necessary,  as  previously  romarkcil,  that  the  experience 
of  the  rislkS  should  Ihj  pretty  extensive.  I*  is  not, 
however,  at  oil  ntcessary,  that  either  party  should  in- 
quire into  the  circumstances  that  lead  to  those  events 
that  are  most  commonly  made  the  suliject  of  inr  ir- 
ancp.  Such  a  research  woulil,  indeed,  lie  cntir  ly 
fruitless  :  we  are,  and  must  necessarily  continue  to  ue, 
wholly  ignorant  of  the  causes  of  their  occurrence. 

It  appe  from  the  accounts  given  by  Mr.  Soores- 
by,  in  his  ^  lualile  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  that 
of  58(5  ships  whicli  sailed  from  the  various  ports  of 
Great  Britain  for  the  northern  whale  fisheri-,  during 
the  four  years  ending  with  IHIT,  eight  were  lost  (vol. 
ii.,  p.  isi),  being  at  the  rate  of  one  ship  out  of  every 
73  of  those  employed.  Now,  sup|wsing  this  to  l>e 
alMUt  the  average  los!",  it  follows  that  the  |ireminm 
required  to  insure  against  it  should  lie  1'70  per  cent., 
exclusive,  as  already  oliservcd,  of  the  exjienses  and 
profits  of  the  insurer.  lioth  the  insurer  and  the  in- 
sured would  gain  liv  entering  into  a  transactinn 
founded  on  this  fair  principle.  When  the  («i>orati<ins 
of  the  insurer  are  extensive,  and  his  risks  spread  over 
a  considiTable  number  of  ships,  his  jirofit  does  not  de- 
pend upon  chance,  but  is  as  »teaily,  nnd  may  l>e  as 
fairly  calculated  U|K>n,  as  that  of  a  manufacturer  or  a 
merchant ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individuals 
who  have  insured  tlioir  property  have  ■•xemptod  it 
from  any  chance  of  loss,  and  placed  it,  as  it  were,  in  a 
stale  of  absolute  security. 

It  is  easy,  f^om  the  brief  statement  now  made,  to 
perceive  the  immense  advantages  resulting  to  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  from  tho  practiw  of  marine  insur- 
ance. Without  the  aid  that  it  affords,  comixiratively 
few  individuals  would  Iks  found  disposed  to  expose 
their  pmperty  to  the  risk  of  long  and  hajcardous  voy- 
ages; Ijut  l)y  its  means  inst-curity  is  chang<'(l  for  se- 
curity, anil  tho  capital  of  tho  mnri'lianf,  wl»me  Khips 
are  dispersed  over  every  sea,  and  ex|K)sed  to  all  the 
perils  of  the  ocean,  is  as  sacure  aa  that  of  tlie  agricul- 
turist, lie  can  cumbina  his  measures  nnd  arrange  bis 
plans  a>  if  they  i-ould  no  lunger  tie  alTci'teil  liy  acci- 
dent. The  chances  of  ithipwrcck,  or  of  loss  by  unfore- 
seen occurrences;  enter  not  into  his  calculations.  He 
bu  parchaaed  aa  exemption  from  the  effects  of  such 


caaualUea ;  and  applies  himself  to  the  proaecntion  of 
his  buainess  with  that  confidence  and  energy  which 
nothing  iiut  a  feeling  of  security  can  inspire.  "  \m» 
chances  de  la  navigation  entravaient  Ir  commerce.  L« 
systJlme  des  assurances  a  {laru ;  11  a  consnltd  Ins  »ai. 
sons  ;  ii  a  porti  aes  regards  sur  la  mer ;  U  a  interrogA 
ce  terrible  6liment ;  il  en  a  jug£  I'inconstance  ;  il  en  a 
pressenti  lea  oragea ;  il  a  6pi6  la  politique :  il  a  reconiiu 
las  porta  et  lea  cutea  doa  deux  mondes ;  il  a  tout  souniij 
h  des  calculi  savans,  &  des  thdoriea  approximatives ;  et 
il  a  dit  au  oommer<;ant  habile,  au  navigateur  intnjpide : 
certes,  il  y  a  des  dcaastres  sur  leaquels  Thumanlt^  mi 
peut  que  gimir;  mois  quant  k  votre  fortune,  uUcz 
franchisseE  les  mers,  d6ployoz  votre  activity  et  votre 
Industrie ;  je  me  charge  de  voa  risquea.  Alors,  Mes- 
sieurs, s'il  est  perrois  de  lo  dire,  les  quatre  parties  du 
monde  se  sont  rapprocli6es." — Code  de  Commerce,  Ex. 
poti  des  Motlft,  liv.,  ii. 

Ilesides  insuring  against  the  perils  of  the  nea,  and 
losses  arising  from  accidents  caused  liy  the  (i|ior»tloa 
of  natural  causes,  it  is  common  to  insure  agaiust  ene- 
mies, pirates,  thieves,  and  even  the  fraud,  or,  as  it  is 
technically  termed,  barratn/,  of  the  master.  The  risk 
arising  from  tliese  sources  of  casualty  being  ext  -ciuely 
fluctuating  and  various,  it  is  not  eosy  to  estimate  it  with 
any  considerable  degree  of  accuracy ;  and  nothing 
more  than  a  rough  average  can,  in  most  cases,  be 
looked  for.  In  time  of  war,  the  fluctuation  in  tlie 
rates  of  insurance  is  particularly  great ;  and  the  lu- 
telligcnce  that  an  enemy's  squadron,  or  even  a  singlo 
privateer,  is  cruising  in  the  course  which  the  ships 
liound  to  or  returning  from  any  given  port  u.sually  fol. 
low,  causes  an  instantaneous  rise  in  the  premium.  Tlio 
appointment  of  convoys  for  the  protection  of  trado 
during  war,  necessarily  tends,  by  lessening  the  cliaiico 
of  capture,  to  lessen  the  premium  on  insurance.  .Still, 
liowever,  the  risk  in  such  periods  is,  in  most  cases,  wry 
considerable ;  and  as  it  is  lialile  to  change,  very  suj. 
denly,  great  caution  is  required  on  tho  part  of  the  un- 
derwriters. 

Provision  may  also  be  made,  by  means  of  insurance, 
against  loss  by  fire,  and  almost  all  tho  casualties  to 
which  property  on  land  is  subject.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing what  lias  now  lieen  .stated,  it  must  lie  udmlttwl  that 
the  advantages  derived  from  tho  practice  of  insuring 
against  losses  by  sea  and  land  are  not  altogether  un- 
mixed with  evil.  Tho  security  which  it  all'iirds  tends 
to  rela.x  tliat  vigilant  attention  to  the  protection  of 
property  which  the  fear  of  Its  loss  is  sure  otherwise  to 
excite.  This,  however,  is  not  its  worst  eflect.  Thi; 
reconis  of  our  courts,  and  the  experience  of  all  who 
are  largely  engaged  in  tlic  buainess  of  insurincc.  too 
clearly  prove  that  ships  have  been  repcatcilly  sunk, 
and  bouses  burneil,  in  order  to  defraud  the  Insurers, 
In  despite,  however,  of  the  teniptutiim  to  inattention 
and  fraud  which  is  thus  afforded,  there  can  lie  no  doubt 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  practice  is.  In  a  putdic  as  well 
as  private  |x)iD>  of  view,  decidedly  iK'nelitial.  The 
frauds  that  are  occasionally  committed  raiso,  In  some 
degree,  tho  rate  of  insurance.  Still  it  Is  exici'din(,'ly 
moderate  ;  and  It  is  most  proliable  that  the  precautions 
adopted  liy  the  insurance  olHccs  for  the  prevention  of 
lire,  especially  In  great  towns,  where  it  is  most  destruct- 
ive, outweigh  the  chance  of  increased  cdnlLit^ratinn 
arising  from  the  greater  tcndcmcy  to  cttrelcssiu.^s  and 
crime. 

Tlie  business  of  life  insurance  has  licen  carried  to  a 
far  greater  extent  in  (ireut  Britain  than  in  any  other 
country,  and  has  Iieeu  producti\<i  of  the  iimst  lieiie- 
ficial  effects.  Life  insurances  are  of  various  kinds. 
Individuals  without  any  very  near  connc<tiuns,  and 
possessing  only  n  limited  fortune,  are  sometimes  desir- 
ous, or  are  sometimes,  from  the  necessity  of  their  situ- 
ation, obliged  annually  to  encroach  on  thidr  eaiiitals. 
But  should  the  life  of  sueh  jicrsons  lie  extended  liejond 
tho  ordinary  term  <if  existence,  they  might  lie  Uilally 
unprovided  for  in  old  age;  and  to  secure  themselves 
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against  thU  contlngoncj-,  they  pay  to  an  inaurance 
company  the  whole  or  a  part  of  their  capital,  on  con- 
dition of  its  guarantying  them,  aa  long  aa  they  live,  a 
certain  annuity,  proportioned  partly,  of  oourte,  to  the 
amount  of  the  aum  yatid,  and  partly  to  their  age  when 
they  buy  the  annuity.  But  though  aometimes  aervice- 
able  to  individuals,  it  may  Iw  questioned  whether  in- 
Burunces  of  this  sort  are,  in  a  pubUo  point  of  view, 
really  advantageous.  So  far  aa  their  influence  extends, 
its  obvious  tendency  is  to  weaken  the  principle  of  ac- 
cumulation ;  to  stimulate  individuals  to  consume  their 
capitals  during  their  own  life,  witliout  tliinking  or 
raring  about  the  interest  of  their  successori.  Were 
gucli  a  practice  to  Iwcome  general,  it  would  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  moat  extensively  ruinous  consequences. 
The  interest  which  most  men  take  in  the  welfare  of 
their  families  and  friends  aflbnU,  indeed,  a  pretty 
(trong  security  against  its  liecoming  injuriously  preva- 
lent. There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  this 
9clt!»h  practice  may  lie  strengthened  by  adventitious 
nieans ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  opening  of  govern- 
nient  loans  in  the  shape  of  life  annuities,  or  in  the  still 
more  objectionable  form  of  tontines.  But  when  no 
extrinsic  stimulus  of  this  sort  in  given  to  it,  there  do 
not  seem  to  be  any  verj-  good  grounds  for  thinking 
that  the  sale  of  annuities  liy  private  individuals  or  as- 
gocialiona  can  materially  weaken  the  principle  of  accu- 
mulation. 

Luckily,  however,  the  species  of  insurance  now  re- 
ferred to  is  but  inconsiderable  compared  with  that 
which  has  accumulation  for  its  object.  All  profession- 
al persons,  or  those  living  on  salaries  or  wages,  such 
as  lawyers,  physiciaru,  military  and  naval  ofHcnrs, 
clerks  in  public  or  private  oiiicos,  etc.,  whose  incomes 
must  of  coarse  terminate  with  their  lives,  and  a  host  of 
others,  who  are  either  not  possessed  of  capital  or  can 
not  dispose  of  their  capital  at  pleasure,  must  naturally 
be  desirous  of  providing,  so  far  as  they  may  be  able, 
for  the  comfortable  subsistence  of  their  families  in  the 
event  of  their  death.  Take,  for  example,  a  physician 
or  lawyer,  without  fortune,  but  making,  perhaps,  $1000 
or $'2000 a-year  by  his  business;  and  suppose  that  he 
niarries  and  has  a  family :  if  this  individual  attain  to 
the  average  duration  of  human  life,  ho  may  accumu- 
late such  a  fortune  as  will  provide  for  the  adequate 
support  of  his  family  at  his  death.  But  who  can  pre- 
bume  to  say  that  such  will  bo  tlie  case  ? — that  he  will 
not  be  one  of  the  many  exceptions  to  the  general  rule  ? 
—And  suppose  that  he  were  hurried  into  un  untimely 
grave,  his  family  would  necessarily  be  destitute.  Now, 
it  is  against  such  calamitous  contingencies  that  life  in- 
surance is  intended  chiefly  to  provide.  An  individual 
possessed  uf  an  income  terminating  at  his  deatli,  agrees 
to  pay  a  certain  sum  annually  to  on  insurance  otlioe  ; 
and  this  oflice  binds  itself  to  pay  to  his  family  at  his 
death,  a  sum  equivalent,  after  deduction  of  the  expens- 
es of  management  and  the  profits  of  the  insurers,  to 
what  these  annual  contributions,  accumulated  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  amount  to,  supposing  the  in- 
sured to  reach  the  common  and  average  term  uf  human 
life.  Though  ho  wore  to  tlie  tiie  day  after  the  insur- 
ance has  Iwen  elTectcd,  his  family  would  be  as  amply 
proviiled  for  as  it  is  likely  thuy  would  bo  by  his  accu- 
niulatiuns  wore  bis  life  of  the  ordinary  duration.  In 
all  oaics,  indeed,  in  which  those  insured  die  before  at- 
taining tliu  average  ago,  their  gain  is  obvious.  But 
even  in  those  rases  in  which  their  lives  arc  prolonged 
beyond  tlio  ordinary  term,  they  are  not  losers — tlicy 
then  merely  pay  for  a  security  wliiili  thoy  must  other- 
wise Imvc  been  without.  During  the  whole  |)eriod,  from 
the  time  when  they  eirect  thoir  insurances,  down  to  tho 
time  when  they  arrive  at  the  mean  duration  of  human 
life,  they  are  protected  against  the  risk  of  dying  with- 
out leaving  their  families  sutHciently  provided  for ; 
and  tho  sum  which  they  pay  after  having  passed  this 
mean  term  is  nothing  more  than  a  fair  compensation 
fur  the  security  thoy  previously  enjoyed.     Uf  thosu 


who  insure  houses  against  Are,  a  very  small  proportion 
only  have  occasion  to  claim  an  indemnity  for  losses  ac- 
tually sustained  j  but  the  possession  of  a  security  against 
loss,  in  the  event  of  accident,  is  sufficient  motive  to 
induce  every  prudent  individual  to  insure  his  proper- 
ty. The  case  of  life  insurance  is  in  this  respect  diffarent, 
When  established  on  a  proper  footing,  the  extra  sums 
which  those  pay  whose  lives  exceed  the  ostim:;ced  du- 
ration is  but  the  value  of  the  previous  security.  In 
order  to  adjust  the  terms  of  an  insurance  that  the  party 
insuring  may  neither  pay  too  much  nor  too  little,  it  it 
necessary  tliat  the  probability  of  hb  life  fulling  in 
each  subsequent  year  should  be  determined  with  aa 
much  accuracy  as  possible. 

To  ascertain  tjiis  probability,  various  obaervationa 
have  been  made  in  different  countries  and  periods, 
showing,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons  bom  in  a 
particular  country  or  place,  how  many  complete  each 
subsequent  year,  and  how  many  die  in  it,  till  the  whole 
be  extinct.  The  result  of  such  observations,  when 
collected  and  arranged  in  a  tabular  form,  are  called 
Tables  of  Mortality  ;  being  entitled,  of  course,  to  more 
or  less  confidence,  according  to  the  number  and  spe- 
cies of  lives  observ  ;  the  period  when,  and  the  care 
with  which,  the  observations  were  made,  etc.  But 
supposing  these  tables  to  be  formed  with  sufficient  ac-^ 
curacy,  the  expectation  of  life  at  any  age,  or  its  mean 
duration  after  such  age,  may  be  readily  learned  from 
them  ;  and  hence  also  the  value  of  an  annuity,  or  the 
assurance  on  a  life  of  any  age.  Thus,  in  the  table  of 
mortality  for  Carlisle,  framed  by  Mr.  Milne,  of  the 
Sun  Life  Office,  and  which  is  believed  to  represent  the 
average  law  of  mortality  in  Kngland  with  very  consid- 
erable accuracy,  out  of  10,000  persons,  bom  together, 
4000  complete  their  5Gth  year ;  and  it  further  appears, 
that  the  number  of  such  persons  who  die  in  their 
Gtith  year  is  124 ;  so  that  the  probability  that  a  life  now 
5G  years  of  age  will  terminate  in  the  lOth  year  hence  is 
124-4000.  But  reckoning  interest  at  4  per  cent.,  it  ap. 
pears  (Tables  Isteuest  Asn  Annoities),  that  the 
present  value  of  $100  to  be  received  10  years  hence  is 
$G7'556  ;  consequently  if  its  receipt  be  made  to  depend 
upon  tho  probability  that  a  life  now  50  years  of  age 
will  fail  in  the  GCth  year,  its  present  value  will  be  re- 
duced by  that  contingency  to  !'^^^=$2-094.  The 
present  value  of  flOO,  receivable  upon  the  life  of  a 
party  now  5ti  years  of  age,  terminating  in  the  57th  or 
any  subsequent  year  of  his  life,  up  to  its  extreme  lim- 
it (which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table,  is  the  105th 
year),  l)eing  calculated  in  this  way,  the  sum  of  the 
whole  will  be  the  present  value  of  (ilOO,  receivablo 
whenever  the  life  may  fail;  that  is,  of  ifilOO  insured 
upon  it,  supposing  no  additions  were  made  to  it  for 
the  profits  and  expenses  of  the  insurers. 

Blore  compendious  processes  are  resorted  to  for  cal- 
culating tables  of  insurances  at  all  ages ;  but  the 
al)ovo  statement  sufficiently  illustrates  the  principle 
on  which  thoy  all  depend.  In  practice,  a  life  insurance 
is  seldom  made  by  the  payment  of  a  single  sum  when 
it  is  eftected,  but  almost  always  by  the  payment  of  an 
annual  jnvmium  during  its  continuance,  the  rtrst  being 
paid  down  at  the  commencement  of  tho  insurance,* 
If  the  Table  of  Mortality  adopted  by  the  insurers  fair- 
ly represent  tho  law  of  mortality  prevailing  among  the 
insured,  it  follows  that  when  a  party  insured  does  not 
attain  to  the  average  age  according  to  the  table,  the 
insurers  will  either  lose  by  him,  or  realize  less  than 
their  ordinary  profit ;  and  wlien,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  life  of  an  insured  party  is  prolonged  beyond  the 
tabular  average,  the  profits  of  the  insurers  are  propor- 
tionally increased,  lint  if  their  business  be  so  exten- 
sive as  to  enable  the  law  of  average  fully  to  apply, 
what  thoy  lose  by  premature  death  will  bo  l>alanced 
by  the  payments  received  from  those  who  lives  are 

*  For  tlio  method  of  calculating  these  annual  premiums  see 
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prolonged  bejrond  the  mean  dnration  of  life  for  the 
■ges  at  wlilrh  they  wen  reapectively  ininred  ;  io  that 
the  proHt*  of  the  toclety  will  be  wholly  independent  of 
chanceH. 

The  relief  fhnn  anxiety  afforded  by  life  insarance 
veiy  frequently  rontribntes  to  prolong  the  life  of  the 
intumi,  at  the  earae  time  that  it  materially  angmentu 
the  comfort  and  well-being  of  those  d^iiendent  on  him. 
It  haa  alio  an  obvioni  tendency  to  ntrengthen  haliits 
of  accumulatipn.  An  Individual  who  haa  insured  a 
saro  on  bit  life,  would  forfeit  all  the  advantages  of  the 
insurance  were  he  not  to  continue  regularly  to  make 
his  annual  payments.  It  la  not,  therefore,  optional 
with  him  to  save  a  sum  firom  his  ordinary  expenditure 
adequate  for  this  purpose.  He  is  compelled,  un<Ier  a 
heavy  penalty,  to  do  so ;  and  having  thus  been  led  to 
contract  a  hal>it  of  saying  to  a  certain  extent,  it  Is 
most  probable  that  the  habit  wUt  aejuire  additional 
strength,  and  that  he  will  either  insure  an  additional 
sum  or  privately  accumulate. 

The  practice  of  marine  insurance,  no  doubt  fhim  the 
extraonlinary  hazard  to  which  property  at  sea  Is  ex- 
posed, seems  to  have  long  preceder'  insurances  against 
fire  and  upon  lives.     We  are  ignorant  of  the  precise 
period  when  It  began  to  be  lntro<Iut-ed  ;  but  It  appears 
most  probable  that  It  dates  from  the  end  of  the  1  tth  or 
the  beginning  of  the  15th  centurj*.     It  has,  however, 
been  cimtendnd  by  Loccenius  (/V  Jurt  Maritimn,  lib., 
IL,  c.  1),  Puffendorff  (;>ripi7  <fc  la  Naturt  tt  d-n  Oeiu, 
lib.  v.,  c.  9),  and  others,  that  the  practice  of  marine 
insurance  is  of  much  higher  antiquity,  and  that  traces 
of  it  may  be  found  in  the  historj-  of  the  Punic  wars. 
Livy  mentions,  that  dnring  the  second  of  these  con- 
tests, the  contractors  eraploye<l  by  the  liomans  to 
trans|H>rt  ammunition  and  provisions  to  Siwin,  stipu- 
lated that  government  should  indemnify  them  against 
such  lobscs  as  might  b«  occasioned  by  the  enemy,  or 
by  tempests,  in  the  courseof  the  voyage.— /m/M>/ra/Hm 
/uit,  ut  qua  naribut  imponerentur  ad  exercilum  llUpani- 
entem  dr/rrenda,  ab  hottium  tempetlatitque  vi,  publico 
prricuUt  ttsent.—Ulii.,  lib.   xxill.,  c.  49.     Malynes 
(i#x  Mrrcatoria,  3d  ed.,  p.  106),  founding  on  a  ]>a8sage 
in  Suetonius,  ascribes  the  first  Introduction  of  insur- 
ance to  fie  emperor  Claudius,  who,  in  a  period  of  scar- 
city at  Home,  to  encourage  the  importation  of  corn, 
took  upoi.  himself  all  the  loss  or  damge  that  it  might 
sustain  if.  the  voyage  thither  by  storms  and  tem|iests. 
— ^'fffotiaforihut  certn  lurra  propomit,  ttur*f)tc,  in  m 
damno,  li  qui  quid  per  lempttlatrt  acridiuet,  tt  navfi 
mtrrattira  cnUMti,  /iArieatttiInu,  magna  eommoda  I'lmtti- 
tuit. — c.  IH.     It  is  cu.Sous  to  ob«er>-e  that  this  stipula. 
tion  gave  occasion  to  the  commission  of  acts  of  fraud, 
similar  to  those  so  frequent  in  mo<lem  times.     Ship- 
wrecks were  pretended  to  have  happened,  that  never 
took  place :  old  shattere<I  vessels,  (Vttightcd  with  arti- 
cles of  little  value,  were  pnrpoeely  sunk,  and  the  crew 
Mved  in  boots  ;  large  sums  being  then  demandetl  as  a 
recompense  for  the  loss.     Some  years  after,  the  fraud 
was  discovnred,  and  some  of  the  contractors  were  pro- 
■ecutwl  and  punished. — Mb.  xxv.,  c.  3.     liut  nona  of 
these  passages,  nor  a  similar  one,  in  Cicero's  I.etters 
(^Ad  yam.,  lib.  li.,  c.  17),  warrant  the  inferences  that 
Ixiccpniiis,  Mal\-nes,  and  othors   have   attempted  to 
draw  from  them.     Insurance  is  a  ontrnct  between  two 
parties ;  one  of  whom,  on  receiving  a  certain  premium 
(prrdiim  periWi/i),  agrees  to  take  upon  himself  the  risk 
of  any  loss  that  may  happen  to  the  property  of  the 
other.     In  ancient,  no  less  than  in  modem  times, 
ever)-  one  must  have  l)een  desirous  to  lie  exoner.-.ted 
from  the  chance  of  loss  arising  from  the  ex|io«ure  of 
property  to  the  perils  of  the   soa.      Hut  though,  in 
the  cases  referred  to,  the  carrier*  were  exempted  from 
this  chance,  the}-  were  not  exempted  by  a  contract 
propter  armienfm  prricvli,  or  by  an  insurance  ;  but  by 
their  employers  taking    the   risk    u(ion    themselves. 
And  It  Is  abundantly  obvious  that  the  object  of  the 
Utter  in  doing  thi^  waa  out  to  profit,  like  an  insurer, 


oy  dii«Ung  in  riaka,  but  to  Induce  Indlviduali  the  more 
readily  to  nndertaka  the  performance  of  an  urnut 
pulilic  dutv.  * 

But  witn  the  exception  of  the  instances  now  men- 
tioaed,  nothing  bearing  the  remotest  resemblance  to 
an  insurance  Is  to  be  met  with  till  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period.  If  we  might  rely  on  a  passage  in  one  of 
the  Klamieh  chroniclers,  quoted  by  the  learned  M 
I'ardessDs— see  hit  excellent  work,  CoUtction  du  UU 
Maritimtt,  tome  i.,  p.  86ft— we  should  be  warranted  in 
concluding  that  insurance  had  been  effected  at  Uruges 
so  early  as  the  end  of  the  13th  century  ;  for  the  chron- 
icler sUUt  that,  in  1311,  the  Earl  of  Flankers  con- 
sented, on  •  r«i|uisition  from  the  inhabitants,  to  dstab^ 
lish  a  chamber  of  inanrance  at  Brugei.  tl.  Pardessta 
is  not,  however,  inclined  to  think  that  this  statement 
should  lie  re,^rded  as  decisive.  It  is  evident  from  tlio 
manner  in  which  the  subject  is  mentioned,  tliat  tli« 
chronicler  was  not  a  cotemporary ;  and  no  trace  can 
be  found,  either  in  the  arohivea  of  Bruges,  or  in  any 
authentic  publication,  of  any  thing  like  the  circum- 
stance alluded  to.  The  earliest  extant  Flemish  law  ua 
to  insurance,  is  dated  in  1527  ;  and  none  of  tlie  early 
maritime  co<les  of  the  North  so  much  as  alludes  to  thig 
interesting  subject. 

Heckmann  seems  to  have  thought  that  the  practice 
of  insurance  originated  in  Italy,  in  the  latter  part  of 

the  15th,  or  early  part  of  the  IGth  century. Hist,  „f 

Invent.,  vol.  1.,  art.  Insurance.  But  the  learneii 
Spanish  antiquary,  Don  Antonio  de  Cipmany,  lias 
given,  in  his  very  valuable  publication  an  the  History 
and  Commerce  of  Barcelona  {Memoriat  JliUaricat  »nbrt 
la  Marina,  etc.,  ile  Barcelona,  tomo  ii.,  p.  i)8.S),  an  or- 
dinance relative  to  insurance,  issued  i>y  the  mocia. 
trates  of  that  city  in  1436  i  whereas,  the  earliest  Italian 
law  on  the  subject  is  nearly  a  century  later,  l>eing 
dated  in  1628.  It  is,  however,  exceedingly  unliki-lv 
bad  insurance  lieen  as  early  practiced  in  Italy  aa  in 
Catalonia,  that  the  former  should  have  been  so  much 
liehind  the  latter  in  subjecting  it  to  any  Axed  rules ' 
and  it  Is  still  more  unlikely  that  the  practice  should 
have  escaped,  as  Is  the  case,  all  mention  by  any  pre- 
vious Italian  writer.  We,  therefore,  agree  entirely  in 
Capmany's  opinions,  that,  until  some  authentic  cvj. 
dence  to  the  contrarj-  be  produc"d,  Barcelona  should 
lie  regarded  as  the  birth-place  of  this  most  useful  oiul 

Iwautiful   application  of  the  doctrine  of  chances 

Tom.  i.,  p.  237. 

A  knowle<lga  of  the  principles  and  practice  of  inaur 
ance  was  early  brought  into  England.  According  to 
Malynes  (/.«  Mercal.,  p.  106),  it  was  first  practiced 
among  ux  by  the  Lombards,  who  were  established  in 
I/ondon  from  a  very  remote  epoch.  It  is  prolialiie  it 
was  introduced  some  time  about  the  l<eginniiig  of  tlie 
ISth  century;  for  it  is  mentioned  in  the  statute  4;) 
Eliz.,  c.  12,  in  which  its  utility  is  very  clearly  set  forth, 
thut  it  had  lieen  an  imnumoi-ial  usufff  among  merchants, 
l<oth  English  and  foreign,  when  they  made  any  great 
adventure,  to  procure  insurance  to  be  >:iade  on  the  ships 
or  goods  adventured.  From  this  it  may  reasonalily 
be  suppoRCil  that  insurance  had  l>een  in  use  in  I'>i(;land 
for  at  least  u  cer^tury  previous.  It  appears  from  tlie 
same  statute,  that  it  had  originally  been  iisu.il  to  refer 
ail  disputes  that  arose  witli  respect  to  insurances  to 
the  decision  of  "  grave  and  discreet "  merchants  sp- 
pointe<i  by  the  I^rd  Mayor.  But  aliuses  liaviu); 
grown  out  of  this  practice,  the  statute  authorized  the 
l.onl  Chancellor  to  appoint  a  commission  fur  the  trial 
of  insurance  cases  ;  and  in  the  roign  of  Charles  II.  tlio 
poweri<  of  the  cumminsioners  were  enlarged.  Hut  this 
court  soon  after  fell  into  disuse ;  and,  wiiat  is  singular, 
no  trace  can  now  lie  <li»covered  of  any  of  its  proceed- 
ings.— Marsiiai.i.  on  ltu«ranee,  Prelim.  Disc,  p.  26. 
Few  questions  as  to  insurance  seem  tu  have  rumo 
Iwfore  the  courts  at  Westminster  till  after  the  middle 
of  last  century.  The  decisions  of  Lord  Manslield 
may,  indeed,  be  taid  to  have  fixed,  and  in  a  consider- 
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(M«  dsgree  farmed,  tha  Uw  upon  thb  inhject.  His 
Jiiil);m«nt«  were  not  bottomed  on  narrow  viewi,  or  on 
the  municipal  regulation*  of  England ;  but  on  those 
l^at  principles  of  pu>>Iic  Justice  and  convenience 
wlilch  had  been  sanctioned  and  approved  by  universal 
experience.  His  deep  and  extensive  Information  was 
acquired  by  consulting  the  most  intelligent  merchants, 
and  the  works  of  distinguished  foreign  jurists ;  and 
by  carefully  studying  the  famous  French  ordinance  of 
16H1,  the  most  admirably  digested  body  of  maritime 
law  of  which  any  country  has  ever  had  to  lioast. 
Hence  the  comprehensiveness  and  excellence  of  his 
lonlHhip's  decialons,  and  the  respect  they  have  justly 
commanded  In  all  countries.  In  his  hands  the  law 
of  inaurance  became.  In  a  far  greater  degree  than  any 
other  part  of  Knglish  l«w,  a  branch  of  that  national  or 
public  law,  of  which  Cicero  has  beautifully  said,  "  Won 
trit  alia  lex  Roma,  alia  Atkenit,  alia  nunc,  alia  postkae, 
ffd  el  onntt  genltt  ft  omni  tempore  una  lex  et  lempitema, 
et  immnrlaJit  cvniinebit,  uniuqtu  erit  communi*  quati 
maai'lfr  el  imperalor  omnium  Veiu." — f'ragm,,  lib.  ill., 
it  llrpublicd. 

h  Jurance  against  Are  and  upon  lives  Is  of  much 
later  origin  than  Insurance  against  perils  of  the  sea. 
The  former,  however,  has  been  known  and  carried  on 
smnng  us,  to  some  extent,  at  least,  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury and  1  half.  The  Amicable  Society,  for  insurance 
upon  lives,  was  established  by  charter  of  Queen  Anne, 
in  17U6 ;  the  Royal  Kxchange  and  London  Assurance 
Companies  began  to  make  insurances  upon  lives,  in  the 
leigr  nf  (ieorge  I. ;  and  the  Equitable  Society  was  es- 
tabliithod  in  1762.  But  the  advantages  of  life  Insur- 
ance, and  the  principles  on  which  the  business  should 
be  conducte<l,  were  then  very  111  understood ,  and  the 
practice  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  obtained  any  firm 
footing  among  us,  till  the  ICqultaldo  Society,  l)y  adopt- 
ing the  judicious  suggestions  of  Dr.  Price,  tiegan  Its 
career  of  prosperity  about  1775.  Notwithstanding  the 
example  of  England,  life  Insurance  has  made  compar- 
atively little  progress  on  the  Continent.  It  waa,  in- 
desfl,  expressly  forbidden  by  the  French  o  linance  of 
1681  (liv.  ill.,  tit.  (!,  art.  10)  ;  by  the  regul  ions  as  to 
insurance  issued  at  Amsterdam  in  1612  (ar...  24)  ;  and 
it  is  doul)tful  whether  the  practice  be  not  inconsistent 
with  the  it;l4th  art.  of  the  Code  de  ('ummerce,  though 
It  be  now  extensively  carried  on  in  France.  But  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  want  of  security,  mure  than 
any  positive  regulations,  has  lioen  the  principal  cause 
of  the  little  progress  of  life  Insurance  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

II.  Insdrancb  (Marine). — There  are  few  persons 
who  are  not  acquainted.  In  some  degree,  with  tire  and 
life  in.iiuanreM.  Tlie  .security  which  they  aflbrd  to 
hidividuals  and  families  Is  a  luxury  which  nobody,  in 
toleralily  comfortable  circumstances,  is  willing  to  Iw 
without.  Llcnce  the  great  Increase,  In  our  days,  of 
comiMnies  pnift'ssing  to  afford  this  security  ;  and  hence 
the  knnwleil^c,  on  the  part  of  the  public  generally,  of 
the  nature  and  principles  of  the  engagements  into 
which  these  companies  enter.  But  marine  Insurance 
is  a  subject  whioli  Is  of  Immediate  Interest  only  to 
merchants  ind  ship  owners  ;  unless.  Indeed,  we  should 
refer  to  that  small  portion  of  the  commimity  who 
have  occasion  to  transport  themselves  lieyond  seas  with 
capital  and  cRccts  for  puriwses  of  ccdonizutlon,  or  to 
(ill  some  official  situation.  Hence  the  comparative 
iniliffi'rencc,  on  the  part  of  the  public,  as  to  this  sub- 
ject. The  general  prinri|Jes,  however,  of  all  Insur- 
ance are  the  same ;  ami  In  treating  of  marine  insur- 
ance, it  will  lie  necessar}'  to  notice  little  lieyond  such 
topics  as  are  peculiar  to  that  branch  of  the  business. 

Individual  Iiuurert,  or  Unde.nmteri. — The  first  cir- 
cumstance that  can  not  fail  to  strike  the  general  In- 
quirer Into  the  practice  of  marine  Insurance  In  tills 
country.  Is  that,  while  all  Are  and  life  insurances  are 
made  at  the  risk  of  companies,  which  Include  within 
themselves  the  desirable  requisites  of  security,  woaltk. 


and  numlMra,  •  large  proportion  of  marine  iniuranoM 
is  made  at  the  risk  of  individuals. 

PmUbition  o/Companiet Till  1824,  In  Great  BrlU 

aln,  all  Anns  and  companies,  with  the  exception  of  the 
two  chartered  companlas,  tha  Royal  Exchange  and 
London,  were  prohibited  by  Uw  from  taking  marina 
Insurances.  Toward  the  latter  end  of  that  year,  the 
prohibition  was  removed,  and  the  business  of  marine 
insurance  was  placed  on  tha  same  legal  footing  as 
other  descriptions  of  business.  While  tha  restriction 
lasted,  the  two  chartered  companies  did  so  little  busi- 
ness that  marine  Insurance  might  In  fact,  l>e  said  to  be 
wholly  in  the  hands  of  individuals.  These  companies 
ware  so  much  liigher  In  tlieir  premiums,  and  so  much 
more  exclusive  In  the  risks  they  wen  willing  to  un- 
dertake, than  their  individual  competitors,  that  even 
those  merchants  and  ship  owners,  who  would  cheer- 
fully have  paid  some  trilling  consideration  to  obtain 
tha  greater  security  of  a,  company,  were  obliged  to 
'eiort  to  individuals.  And  it  waa  only  when  the 
repeal  of  this  absurd  restriction  was  proposed,  that 
the  companies  showed,  by  defending  it,  that  they  set 
any  value  upon  their  privilege.  The  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's  joined  them  in  this  opposition ;  and  pamphlets 
wero  written  and  speeches  mode,  to  demonstrate  how 
much  merchants  and  ship  owners  would  suffer,  were 
the  law  to  allow  them  tlie  free  use  of  their  discretion 
In  insuring  their  property  ;  and  how  much  more  con- 
ducive to  their  interests  it  was,  that  they  should  be 
forced  up  to  Lloyd's,  to  pay  premiums  to  individuals 
rather  than  companies.  But  these  pamphlets  and 
s|ieeches  are  forgotten  ;  and  we  should  be  sorry  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  their  authors,  or  to  trespass  on 
the  patience  of  our  readers,  by  referring  to  them  more 
particularly. 

Mode  of  conducting  Buiintst. — We  shall  now  give  on 
account  of  the  arrangement  In  England  for  conducting 
the  business  of  marine  insurance,  as  well  by  Individu- 
als as  the  companies. 

Lloyd's. — The  individual  underwriters  meet  in  a 
subscription  room  at  Lloyd's.  The  joint  affairs  of  the 
subscribers  to  these  rooms  are  managed  by  a  commit- 
tee chosen  by  the  sultsctibers.  Agents  (who  are  com- 
monly styled  Lloyd's  agents)  are  appointed  in  all  the 
principal  ports  of  the  world,  who  forward,  regularly, 
to  Lloyd's,  accounts  of  the  departures  from  and  arriv- 
als at  their  ports,  as  well  as  of  losses  and  other  casu- 
alties ;  and,  in  general,  all  sucU  information  as  may  be 
supposed  uf  importance  toward  guiding  the  judgment 
of  the  underwriters.  These  accounts  are  regularly 
tiled,  and  are  accessible  to  all  the  subscribers.  The 
p  eipal  arrivals  and  losses  aro,  besides,  posted  in  two 
liooks,  placed  in  two  conspicuous  parts  of  the  room ; 
and  also  in  another  book,  which  Is  placed  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room,  for  the  use  uf  the  public  at  large.  The 
rooms  are  open  from  10  o'clock  in  the  morning  till  5 
o'clock  ill  the  afternoon,  but  the  most  considerable 
part  of  the  business  is  transacted  between  1  and  4. 
Those  merchants  and  ship  owners  who  manage  their 
own  insurance  business,  procure  blank  policies  at  the 
government  office,  or  of  their  stationers,  which  they 
till  up  so  OS  to  meet  the  particular  object  in  view, 
and  submit  them  to  those  underwriters  with  whom 
they  are  connected  ;  by  whom  they  are  subscri'ted  or 
rejected.  Each  policy  is  luuuied  about  in  this  way 
until  the  amount  required  is  complete.  The  form  of 
the  policy  uiid  of  a  subscription  is  subjoined  to  this  ar- 
ticle. The  premium  is  not  paid  to  the  underwriter  in 
ready  moiioj-,  but  Is  passed  to  account.  Nor  does  the 
underwriter  delilt  the  account  of  the  person  to  whom 
he  subscribes  a  policy  with  tliu  whole  amount  of  the 
premium,  but  with  the  premium  less  5  per  cent.  When- 
ever losses  occur  which  mure  than  aijsorb  the  premi- 
ums on  any  one  account,  tho  underwriter  is  called 
u|Kin  to  pay  the  balance.  But  should  the  underwrit- 
er's account  be  what  is  called  good,  that  Is,  should  the 
premium!,  exceed  tho  claims,  he  sends  round,  during 
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the  «piinK  and  •nmmer,  to  collect  from  hl»  rsriont 
dalitnn  either  th«  lisUnre  of  hl«  liint  yenr'a  acrount, 
or  money  nn  arcoiint,  orcorriinK  tn  hln  judgment ;  hut 
upon  what  he  receive*,  he  makes  an  allowance  of  13 
per  rent.  An  underwriter,  If  pruilent,  therefore,  lie- 
fore  he  eonwnta  to  receive,  will  not  only  look  to  the 
goodneM  of  hit  account,  hut  to  the  praliHltillty  of  lt« 
continuing  ao. 

Intumnrr  Brokfr$. — Many  merrhantx  a-d  ship  own- 
em  do  not  tranurt  their  own  innuranre  liuninemi. 
They  (fire  their  order*  for  Inauranre  to  othem,  who 
undertake  It  for  them,  and  are  reaponitiiile  for  it* 
proper  manaitement.  Theae  latter  penonii  are  called 
inaurunce  broken ;  and  'ome  of  them  manage  the 
buaineaa  of  a  nnmlier  of  prinoipal*.  To  them,  like- 
wlae,  are  tranamitted  the  order*  for  insurance  from  the 
ontport*  and  manufacturing  town*.  They  char)^  the 
Whole  premium  to  their  princi|>als,  and  their  profit* 
consist  in  6  per  cent,  upon  the  premium,  12  per  cent, 
upon  the  money  that  they  pay  to  the  umlerwriter*, 
and  \  per  cent,  that  they  deduct  from  nil  the  clnlms 
which  they  recover  fVom  the  underwriter*.  It  Is 
proper  tn  remark  that  thi*  Is  the  established  or  regu- 
lar profit ;  but  romiietillon  haa  occasioned  numerous 
deviations  from  it  by  the  broker*,  many  of  whom  con- 
tent to  divide  this  profit  with  the  principals  who  em- 
ploy them.  The  insurance  brokers  are  not  unfre- 
quently  underwriters  also  j  and  as  some  insurnnre* 
are  considered  far  more  lucrative  than  others  to  un- 
derwriter*, and  at  the  broker*  have  particular  facili- 
ties, in  some  respects,  of  jmlging  of  the  goodness  of 
fheir  own  risk*,  *o  likewise  have  they  an  inducement 
to  play  Into  one  another's  hand*,  and  they  do  so  ac- 
cordingly.    See  Rrokrr*. 

Pagmrnt  of  Litttrt. — l-osaes  are  jmid  at  all  the  ofllres 
promptly,  and  without  deduction.  In  Kngland,  ji 
month's  credit  is  allowed  to  the  underwriter*  ;  nnd 
another  month,  and  sometimes  two  month*,  are  given 
to  the  broker,  to  collect  from  the  underwriters,  and 
pay  over  to  hi*  principals. 

C/wfts.  —  Beside*  the  individual  underwriter*  and 
companies  aliove  notii-wi,  there  are  club*  or  assooia- 
tioBs  formed  liy  ship  owner*,  who  agree,  each  entering 
his  ship*  for  a  certain  amount,  to  divide  among  them- 
aelvea  one  another'*  losse*.  These  clubs  iire  inntitii- 
tioni  of  long  standing  ;  but,  since  the  nlteratinn  of  the 
law  in  1H24,  ap|)ear  to  be  on  the  decline.  Their 
formation  originated  in  a  twofold  reason  :  first,  flint 
the  underwriters  charged  premiums  more  thiin  iiiui- 
mensurnte  with  the  risk  ;  nnd  secondly,  thnt  tlicy  did 
not  nffonl  ndcquate  protection.  To  avoid  the  first  of 
these  two  evils,  instead  of  paying  a  fixwl  premium, 
they  pay  among  themselves  the  actual  losses  of  their 
several  members  a*  they  <KM-ur  ;  and  to  avoid  the  sec- 
ond,  they  lay  down  <-ertain  principles  of  settlement  in 
aci'irclnnce  with  their  views  of  indemnity.  Ivicli 
meml)er  of  one  of  these  clubs  gives  his  |siwer  of  attor- 
ney to  the  selected  manager  :  and  this  mnnnger  issues 
a  policy  for  each  ship,  which  jxdicy  is  sul'scriljcd  by 
him  as  attorney  for  all  the  memliers,  the  pn-mium  in- 
serted in  the  policy  being  understood  to  l>e  nominal. 
These  clulw  are  open  to  the  leading  otijections  that  ap- 
ply to  indlviduttl  umlerwriters  ;  for  the  memliers  nre 
not  colie<'tively,  but  only  individiinlly,  liable  to  those 
of  their  numlier  who  hnp|ien  to  sustain  n  loss  ;  and  the 
delay  of  settlement  is  such,  that  more  than  12  months 
have  been  known  to  elapse  lieforc  the  payment  of  a 
loss  has  lieen  obtained  from  all  the  memliers. 

hair  nf  /'rrmitrm. — Hut  little  need  lie  said  upon  the 
circumstances  that  influence  the  rste  of  premium  de- 
manded by  the  insurers.  It  mu»t  lie  self-evident  that 
premiums  will  van'  ai-conling  to  the  seasons,  the 
quality  of  the  vessel,  the  known  char.icter  of  the  caji- 
tnin,  the  nature  of  the  eommoility,  nnd  the  state  of  our 
politic4il  relatioiM.  All  these,  of  course,  are  matter* 
upon  which  ea/'h  individual  must  exercise  his  own  dis- 
wttioD,  partly  from  general  experience,  und  partly 


fh>ra  particular  Information  j  exaggeration  of  risk,  and 
oonse<|uent  exorbitancy  of  premium  for  any  lengtli  of 
time,  lieing  out  of  the  que  tion,  where  so  many  iiidl- 
vidual  underwriter*.  In  a<t  lition  to  the  companies,  are 
In  competition  with  one  ai  other,  and  where  the  iuer. 
chants  have  the  mean*  at  h»rd  of  eflfecting  their  insuri 
ances  abroad.  We  have  already  taken  notice  of  the 
intelligence  <if  which  l.loyd'*  I*  tiie  timi*.  \„  |„|,|;. 
tion  to  thi*  there  Is  a  subacriptlon  register  iMiok  i„r 
•hipping  malnUincd  by  the  principal  merchants,  shin, 
owner*,  ami  uuderwrltera.  I'hl*  book  pmfesiies  to 
give  an  account  of  thfl  tonnage,  build,  aj;e,  repairs 
and  quality  of  alraoat  ail  the  vessels  that  frequent  our 
potts ;  and,  although  exceedingly  defective  in  mnnv 
reapects,  is  a  material  assistance  to  the  ir.rurera,  wh 
have  no  means  of  aacertuinlug  by  their  own  observa- 
tlon  the  particular*  ol  one  In  a  hundred  of  the  Hhipa 
they  are  called  u|ion  to  inaure. 

Cimtmct  (\f  Inmrancr. — Having  thu*  given  n  gene. 
ral  outline  of  the  mode  of  transacting  business  lie- 
tween  the  insurer*  and  insured,  and  the  means  use.l  to 
enalile  Inith  parties  to  come,  as  near  as  possible,  to  a 
due  estimate  of  the  risk  to  lie  insured  against,  our  next 
step  will  lie  to  explain  the  nature  of  the  contract  and 
the  bearing  of  its  more  important  clauaes. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  object  of  those 
who  are  engaged  in  commerce,  or  in  moving  articles 
of  merchandise  from  one  part  of  tlie  worhl  to  anotlier 
is  to  bull  at  such  a  price  that,  after  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses of  transport,  the  $nle  price  may  leave  theiu  a 
surplus  in  the  shape  of  profit.  If  there  were  no  such 
contrivance  as  inaurance,  merchants  would  lie  obliirej 
to  calculate  upon  the  probability  of  the  occasional  hug 
of  their  property,  and  to  regulate  their  tmnsudl.ms 
accordingly  ;  but  it  must  lie  obvious  that  enterprise 
under  such  circumstances,  would  be  very  niuili  crinl 
pled.  Now,  insurance,  in  a»  far  a*  it  approaches  per- 
fection  in  guarantying  the  men^hant  against  all  loss 
except  that  of  the  market,  substitutea  u  fixpil  charge 
for  uncertain  and  contingent  loss,  and  enables  hlin  to 
confine  his  attention  exclusively  to  price  and  quality 
and  to  charges  of  transport ;  in  which  latter,  of  course' 
the  premium  of  insurance  is  included.  As,  Imwover' 
in  practi<'e,  insurance  is  by  no  means  a  perfect  iiioteel 
tion,  either  to  the  merchant  or  ship  owner,  against  all 
loss  that  may  (M'cur  in  truimioi,  there  is,  evc.i  after  iii- 
aurance,  some  contingencies  remaining  to  bo  talien 
into  consideration  ;  and  we  do  nut  know  that  we  can 
do  better,  by  way  of  explaining  the  c<intract  of  insur- 
ance, than  state,  as  briefly  and  succinctly  as  ii<i>.silile 
wh*.  are  the  losses  against  which  the  merchant  and 
ship  r.wner  are  not  protected  by  on  insurance  cB'ccted 
in  thi*  country. 

1.  Aclaiifiinr  mm  Gortmment. — All  losses  arising 
from  the  acts  of  our  own  govcniment.  Thus,  if  an  cm- 
liargo  were  luid  on  vessels  about  to  sail  fur  a  particular 
(|uart4'r,  nnd  the  merchant  obliged  to  iinloud  hi* 
giHHia  ;  or  if  his  g(HM|s  wore  condemned  to  lie  de- 
stniye<l  in  <|uaruntiMe ;  or  pur|Kisely  destroyed  at  sea 
by  some  of  our  cruisers  ;  no  part  of  his  loss  would  lie 
iiuiile  gciMl  by  the  insurer.  'Ibe  insurer  ii  this  coun- 
try, although  liablu  for  the  acts  of  foreign  jHiwers,  is 
not  liable  for  such  acts  directe<l  against  the  projicrtv 
of  their  own  sulijects.  Thus,  if  Kn-nih  pro|H'rtv,  in- 
sured  in  this  couutri',  were  confiscated  by  the  I  remli 
government,  the  owner  would  have  no  renieily  aguinjt 
hi*  inaurer. 

2.  llrrnrhet  oj'ihe  Itrvrnue  Ijtwi. — All  losses  arising 
from  a  breach  of  the  revenue  laws.  It  may  lie  oli- 
servcd,  that  if  the  owner  of  the  *liip,  by  his  act,  e.\- 
pose  the  gofMla  of  the  merchant  to  loss,  the  merchant 
so  injured,  although  he  can  not  recover  from  his  insur- 
ers, may  claim  from  him.  It  nla^  also  be  oliscrvcd, 
that  if  tile  captain  of  the  vessel,  liy  his  act,  to  which 
neither  the  owner  of  the  ship  nor  the  nienli  int  u  a 
party,  ex|Hise  the  ship  and  cargo  to  loss,  the  insurers, 
in  such  CUSP,  arc  bound  to  make  good  the  iuDS ;  the 
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|nfiiin>ni  Mng  ll«M*  fnr  all  damiiKA  arinInK  from  illrgsl 
net)  of  till)  cjtpUln  and  crew,  nuppoatnif  th«  owner  of 
the  iihip  nnt  to  tm  nccesanry.  The  niegnl  irta  of  the 
oiiptain  and  crew,  contrary  to  th*  Initrnctlonn  an(* 
without  the  connent  of  the  nwnera,  am  termed  "  hn, 
ratry"  In  the  policy.     See  UAnnATRT. 

3.  Hrtackrt  of  lAe  Ixaa  nf  Naiitmt. — All  loaaea  arU- 
InK  frora  •  breach  of  the  law  of  nationii.  Than,  if  any 
p(irt  is  declared  l>y  a  foreign  power  to  he  In  a  xtate 
of  lilockade,  and  anch  blockade  ia  acknowledgetl  by 
our  Koramment ;  and  If  •  ahip,  In  deflance  of  that  no- 
tlHriitlon,  attempt  to  break  the  blockade,  and  Is  tnken 
In  the  attempt ;  the  insurer  It  not  liable  for  the  Iohs. 
It  will  often  hn|)pen,  when  n  port  is  nnder  blockade, 
th»t  the  profit  is  so  great  upon  goodr  Introtluced  In  de- 
flani'e  of  the  l>lockade,  as  to  tempt  adventurers  to 
bi«nk  it,  and  to  enalile  them  to  afford  a  Tery  high  pre- 
mium to  Snsutv  against  the  rink.  Hut  aa  policies  for  such 
tn  object  aro  not  acknowledged  In  onr  coarta  of  law, 
when  effected,  they  are  understood  to  lie  poUrifa  of 
\emitr.  The  same  kind  of  policy  is  adopted  by  under- 
writiTs,  to  protect  foreign  merchants  who  prefer  insur- 
ing in  this  country  against  capture  by  our  vessels, 

4.  Con»fquencft  of  Deriation, — All  Inssen  subsequent 
to  nny  deviation  from  the  terms  of  the  policy.  Thus, 
tf  a  merchant,  in  a  policy  on  produce  from  the  West 
Indies  to  Ix>n(lon,  warrant  the  ship  to  sail  on  or  before 
the  I't  of  August,  and  the  ahip  sail  after  that  day  and 
l)«  loft,  the  insurer  is  exonerated.  Or,  if  a  merchant 
InKurc  from  I^ondon  to  Lislmn,  and  the  ship  call  ut 
Hiivre  and  is  afterward  lout,  the  insurer  is  not  liable. 
It  will  bo  understood,  of  conrse,  that  the  owner  of  the 
■hip  is  liable  to  the  merchant  for  any  breach  of  oon- 
truct  on  his  part,  as  well  as  that  the  l.niurer  is  liable 
for  the  barratry  of  the  muster;  a  deviation  on  the  part 
of  the  master,  not  intended  for  the  benefit  of  the 
owner,  and  contiary  to  his  instructions,  l>eing  consid- 
oreil  liarratrv .  Should  the  owner  of  the  goods  neglect 
to  ilescriho  accurately  the  voyage  for  which  he  wishes 
In  ho  insured,  the  loss  would  l>e  a  consequence  of  his 
(Twn  negligence. 

There  is  a  doctrine  connected  with  borrntry  which 
it  will  here  lie  proper  to  notico.  A  captain,  owner  or 
part  owner  of  the  ship  in  which  he  sails,  can  not  com- 
mit an  act  of  barratry.  In  other  wonls,  the  insurers 
nre  ndt,  in  such  n  case,  liable  for  on  act  of  his  which 
would  otherwise  be  iuirratrous.  Tho  equity  of  this 
(Inctrine,  as  far  on  regards  the  interests  of  the  captain 
himself,  can  not  be  called  iii  question  ;  but  it  is  difH- 
cult  to  understand  why  the  merchant  who  ships  goo<l9 
on  Iward  such  a  captain's  vessel  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  insure,  among  other  risks,  against  the  captain's 
illegal  act!!.  We  have  heard  that  a  clause  boa  occa- 
sionally been  introjluced  into  [lollcies  to  protect  mer- 
chants against  coptain-owners,  and  we  do  not  auppoHe 
that  our  courts  of  law  would  refuse  to  enforce  sucli  a 
clause.  Indeed,  we  can  not  discover  any  reason  win' 
every  party,  saving  the  captain,  should  not  have  the 
|Kiwer  (if  insuring  against  the  consequences  of  illegal 
nets  of  the  captain.  Wo  tielieve,  that  among  the  life 
oflli'Pfl  wliich  protect  themselves  from  loss  liv  suicido 
and  the  hands  of  justice,  there  are  some  which  make  a 
distinction  in  favor  of  those  wlio  merely  hold  jiolicies 
on  the  lives  of  others  as  a  collateral  serurity.  The 
propriety  of  such  a  distinction  must  strike  every  body. 

fi.  Vnsrnwnrlhinesa. — All  losses  arising  from  unsea- 
worthiness. Unseaworthiness  may  be  caused  in  va- 
rious ways,  such  as  wont  of  repair,  want  of  stores, 
want  of  provisions,  want  of  nautical  instruments,  iu- 
sufTioiency  of  hands  to  navigate  tho  vessel,  or  incom- 
IM-teniy  of  tlie  master.  It  might  be  supposed,  at  first 
sight  that  insurance  affords  a  much  less  ;ierfcct  secur- 
ity '..win  it  really  docs,  seeing  on  how  many  plena  it  is 
possilde  for  the  Insurer  to  ilisputo  hia  liability ;  but 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  proof  of  unseaworthiness 
is  thrown  upon  the  defendant,  and  that  the  leaning  of 
the  courts  is  almost  always  in  favor  of  the  inanrod,  It 


will  b«  easy  to  rappose  that  no  r««p«ctahle  inaaren 
would  arer  plead  unseaworthiness  unleas  they  could 
make  out  •  oate  of  more  than  ordinary  strength  and 
cleamesB.  The  degree  of  unaaslneas  felt  by  merchaatt 
md  ship  owner*  at  their  liability  to  be  involved  ia 
loaa  by  criaaa  of  unseaworthineis,  may  lie  gueaaed  from 
the  fact  that  although  the  Indemnity  Insurance  Com- 
pany at  one  time  precluded  theroselvn  from  pleading 
unseaworthinaia  by  •  special  clanse  In  their  pulley, 
not  only  did  they  obtain  no  additional  oremium  in  con- 
sequence thereof,  but  they  did  not  even  obtain  •  pref- 
erence over  other  com|ianies  and  indivlduala  at  the 
same  premiums.  At  leaat,  this  fact  must  be  either 
admitted  oa  a  proof  of  the  absence  of  uneaainasa  on 
thia  head,  or  of  that  inveteracy  of  habit  which  seems 
to  lead  the  great  bulk  of  mankind  always,  if  possible, 
to  continue  nndeviatiagly  In  thoae  courses  to  which 
they  ore  accustomed,  even  where  the  beneAta  to  ba 
derived  from  a  deviation  are  undeniable. 

6.  Protraction  of  the  Koyo^.— All  loss  arising  fxwa 
nnuaual  protraction  of  the  voyage,  Thua,  If  a  ship 
meet  with  an  accident  In  the  Baltic,  and  the  rapaira 
detain  the  vessel  till  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the 
passage  home  is  rendered  impracticable  by  the  ice  till 
the  opening  of  the  ensuing  season,  no  payment  ia  made 
to  the  merchant.  In  mitigation  of  his  loss  from  interest 
of  money,  loss  of  market  (if  the  market  full),  or  dete- 
rioration in  the  quality  of  hia  goods  (unless  arising 
from  actual  sea  damage) ;  nor  to  the  ship  owner,  in 
mitigation  of  his  loss  from  the  extra  wages  and  main- 
tenanco  of  his  crew.  In  most  foreign  ccuntriaa  the 
ship  owner  is  remunerated  by  tho  insurers  for  the 
wages  and  maintenance  of  his  crow  while  hia  ship  la 
detained  in  C4insequence  of  any  loss  for  the  making 
good  of  which  they  are  liable. 

7.  Liiihility  for  doing  Damage  ,„  other  Veueli. — All 
toss  to  which  the  ship  owner  is  liable  when  hia  vesael 
does  damage  to  otbera.  According  to  our  laws,  the 
owner  of  every  ship  not  in  charge  of  a  pilot,  that  doaa 
damage,  by  negligence  of  the  master  and  crew,  to  any 
description  of  craft  or  vessel,  is  liable  to  make  good 
the  same  to  tlie  extent  of  the  value  of  his  own  ship 
and  freight :  for  beyond  this  he  is  not  liable.  The 
common  policy  in  use  among  the  underwriters  at 
Lloyd's  and  the  companies  does  not  protect  the  ship 
owner  from  this  loss.  But  the  clubs  or  associations 
liefure  mentioned  almost  univeraall)'  take  this  risk. 
Indeed,  this  is  one  of  the  purposes  which  gave  rise  to 
their  formation.  But  even  they  limit  their  liability  to 
the  amount  of  the  policy ;  so  that  If  a  ship  insured 
with  them  were  to  run  down  another,  and  to  aiuk  her- 
self in  the  concussion,  the  owner  would  only  receive 
the  value  of  his  own  vessel  from  the  club,  and  still  be 
liable  to  the  <iwner  of  tho  other  vessel.  The  Indem- 
nity and  >Iarlne  Companies,  by  a  clause  in  their  poli- 
cies, make  thcm.ielves  liable  for  three  fourths  of  the 
loss  which  the  owner  of  tho  vessel  insured  with  them 
may  sustain  from  damage  done  by  his  vessel  to  those 
(if  others.  If  such  a  case  as  the  one  just  supposed 
should  occur  under  their  policy,  the  insured  would  re- 
ceive the  value  of  his  own  vessel  and  three  fourths  of 
the  loss  to  be  made  good  by  him  to  the  owner  of  the 
other  vessel.  The  policies  of  these  companies  ap- 
proach in  this  respect  the  nearest  of  any  to  perfect 
protection  to  tho  ship  owner.  But  the  loss  from  run 
niiig  down  other  vessels,  although  serious,  nay  sora. 
times  ruinous,  seldom  occurs ;  and  many  ship  owners 
trust  so  confidently  that  It  will  never  fall  upon  them, 
that  they  are  as  well  satisfied  to  be  without  as  with 
this  protection.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  confirmed  a  decision,  to  the  effect,  that 
where  a  collision  takes  place  without  fault  in  ,t  port 
where  the  local  law  'divides  tho  whole  loss  (thereby-  op- 
iwsing  the  general  maritime  law),  the  insurers  were 
liable  fur  it.    This  is  opposed  to  tho  KngUsh  decisions. 

8.  Anrage  Ctauie. — TI     next  dcicripiion  of  loss  of 
which  wo  shall  treat,  against  which  the  insured  are 


not  proteoted,  li  dmcribad  in  the  lUlowIng  ciMue  of 
Um  poliey :  '*  Corn,  Ash,  salt,  seed,  fioar,  and  fruit,  are 
wamntad  flr««  ft«m  »rw»ge,  onleM  general,  or  tbe 
•bip  be  itranded ;  lagar,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  hides, 
•ad  skins  are  warranted  free  ftt>m  STerage  under  6  per 
eent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be  stranded ;  and  all 
other  goods,  also  the  ship  and  freight,  are  warranted 
free  tnm  average  under  8  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or 
the  ship  be  stranded."  The  language  emploj-ed  in  this 
claaHff,  being  technical,  requires  explanation  to  render 
it  intelligible  to  the  general  reader.  Average  is  a 
name  applied  to  certain  descriptions  of  loss,  to  which 
the  merchant  and  ship  owner  are  liable.  There  are 
two  kinds  (/.'  average,  general  and  particular.  Gtnrral 
Averagt  comprehends  all  loss  arising  out  of  a  volnn- 
tar7  tacriflce  of  a  part  of  either  vessel  or  cargo,  made 
hy  the  captain  for  the  beneflt  of  the  whole.  Thus,  if 
a  captain  throw  part  of  his  cargo  overboard,  cut  from 
an  anchor  and  cable,  or  cut  away  his  masts ;  the  loss 
so  sustained,  being  voluntarily  submitted  to  for  the 
bsnefit  of  the  whole,  is  distributed  over  the  value  of 
the  whole  ship  and  cargo,  and  is  called  "  general 
average." 

/Virrtra/nr  .4  prni^  comprehends  all  loss  occasioned 
to  ship,  freight,  and  car^o,  which  Is  not  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  to  debar  them  firom  reaching  their  port  of 
destination,  and  when  the  damage  to  the  ship  Is  not  so 
extensive  as  to  render  her  unworthy  of  repair,  (.osscs 
where  the  good!)  are  saved,  nut  in  such  a  ntate  as  to  he 
unAt  to  forward  to  their  port  of  destination,  and  where 
tbe  ship  is  rendered  unfit  to  repair,  are  called  "  partial 
or  sa?''«ge  loss."  The  leading  distinction,  between 
particular  average  and  salvage  loss  is,  that,  in  the 
first,  the  property  insured  remains  the  projierty  of  the 
assured — the  damage  sustained,  or  part  thereof,  as  the 
case  may  be,  and  as  will  hereafter  l>e  explained,  being 
made  good  by  the  insurer ;  and  in  the  second,  the 
property  insured  is  abandoned  to  the  insurer,  and  the 
value  insured  claimed  ftom  him,  he  retaining  the  prop- 
drt;  so  aliandoned,  or  its  value. 

Particular  Avtragt  on  (ioodt. — A  few  rases  illustra- 
tive of  the  method  of  stating  a  claim  for  particular 
average  will  best  explain  the  nature  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  loss,  and  will  at  the  Haine  time  show  the  reader 
what  the  practical  diKtiix  tiun  is  between  particular 
average  and  salvage  lus#. 

The  property  insured  we  shall  suppose  to  !>«  a  Ion 
of  hemp,  the  cost  of  which  at  Petersburg  Is  f>160,  for 
which  sum  it  Is  insured  from  New  York  to  U)ndon, 
and  that  the  duty,  freight,  and  charges  to  which  the 
merchant  is  suliject  on  landing  at  I>ondon  are  $50. 
We  shall  likewise  suppose  that  the  hemp,  on  its  arri- 
val, is  so  dama,^i  as  not  to  l>e  worth  mora  than  half 
what  it  would  have  f«tche<i  had  it  l>ecn  sound .  The 
insurer  would  then  be  called  upon  to  make  good  to  the 
Insurevl  $75,  or  60  per  cent.,  upon  the  sum  Insured. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  this  payment  of  $75  would 
indemnify  the  merchant,  or  that  It  would  not  more 
than  indemnify  him,  for  the  loss  sustained. 

If  tLe  hemp  upon  arrival  In  that  countrjr 

would  hsTo  fctcbcil  in  s  sound  state |2.V)  00 

Lu*  dntjr,  fVvlKht,  snd  chargrt fW  00 

.       $300  0(1 

But  Id  Its  damucil  slate  Is  only  worth. . .  113  00 
Less  duty,  freight,  and  charges 00  00 

TO  00 

The  inerrlisnt'a  lou  by  tlio  iUinsK«  It %\'itt  00 

Wbfireas  h«  only  re«<>lv»«  from  tbe  Insurer  %1b,    Upou  tbe 
principle  i-fs  salvsKO  li»s  lio  woulil  abto  rucelve  ITS. 

!f  the  hemp  would  bare  fetcbnd  In  a  sound 

state IIUO  00 

Lets  duty,  ft'elgbt,  and  chsrgei fiO  00 

IfiU  00 

But  In  lis  daoiued  •lal«  Is  onlr  worth ...     &0  00 

Leas  duty,  iy«l|ilit,  and  diahios 00  UO 

Tbe  merchant's  loss  by  the  ilamsge  Is |60  OO 

Vt  tiereat  ho  receives  from  the  Insurer  fTR.    Upon  tbe  prio- 
elple  of  a  Mlvage  loss  be  would  receive  llfiO. 


If  the  Iiemp  weald  have  fttehed  In  a  soaad  ..«>...,.r 

state I160C0      ."T 

Less  duty,  flrelsht,  and  obarges So  00       ^  "• 

Batlnttsdamsndstirte  is  only  worth...    T6  W      •'"*"'*' 

Lasa  doty,  frsl(ht,  and  charges. MOO 

28  00 

The  raerehant's  less  by  the  damage  Is (7S~00 

And  be  reeielTes  flrom  tbe  insurer  ITS.  Cpoa  the  prtnciole 
ofaaslragsloss  be  would  rsoeivellSS,  " 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  merchant's  loss  by  the 
damage  of  his  goods  varies  with  the  state  of  the  mar- 
ket. It  may  also  be  observed,  that  in  general  the 
merchant  will  not  receive  ttma  the  insurer  the  whole 
amount  of  the  loss  that  he  sustains.  Whenever  his 
market  is  a  profitable  one  (and  that  It  must  nauallv  be 
so  win  be  obvioiu  to  every  body),  whenever,  indeed 
his  market  is  not  a  decidedly  losing  one,  his  poller 
does  not  aflTord  him  a  complete  protection. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  this  mode  of  settling 
claims  for  particular  average — and  it  should  Iw  ob- 
served that  C.be  subject  has  lieen  discussed,  nnd  the 
principle  acknowledged  in  tbe  courts  of  law— Is,  that 
the  insurer's  liability  is  to  be  guided  by  the  amount 
upon  which  he  had  received  a  premium  or  considera- 
tion ;  that  he  is  not  to  be  affected  by  the  rise  or  fail  of 
markets ;  but  that  the  grott  market  price  of  tbe  tound 
and  the  grou  market  prioe  of  the  damaged  goo<1s  are 
to  be  the  test  by  which  the  rate  of  damage  upon  the 
amount  insured  is  to  be  adjusted ;  the  insnror  being 
liable,  besides,  for  all  the  extra  charges  arising  out  of 
the  damage. 

In  the  first  case  stated,  the  merchant's  loss  hv 
damagr  is  $26  upon  $40,  or  62}  per  cent. ;  in  the  sec- 
ond, $10  upon  $10,  or  100  per  cent. ;  In  th'  .hird,  $i; 
upon  $20,  or  76  per  cent.  If  the  duty,  freight,  ano 
charges  were  diminished  in  proportion  to  the  dimin- 
ished value  of  the  goods,  the  los.i  in  each  case  would 
be  60  per  cent,  upon  the  uett  price,  as  it  is  50  jier  cent. 
upon  the  gross  price.  As  far  as  the  duty  is  concerned 
government,  upon  many  articles,  reduces  it  In  propor- 
tion to  the  'iminution  in  the  value  of  the  goods ;  and 
if  the  freight  were  reduced  in  a  similar  manner,  the 
merchant  would  always  be  indemnilled  for  his  loss  hy 
the  insurer.  Hut  the  practice  with  regard  to  rrrl|;lit 
in  this  country  admits  of  no  such  arrangement ;  freight 
being  paid  according  to  the  quantity  delivered. 

To  make  the  principle  upon  which  claims  for  partic- 
ular average  aro  adjusted,  and  its  l)earing,  still  clearer, 
we  shall  illustrate  it  l>y  u  few  more  cases.  Suppose 
two  packages  to  be  insured  at  cost  price — a  cask  of 
rice  and  a  cask  of  sugar — each  weigliing  10  cwt. ;  the 
cott  of  each  at  the  i>ort  of  shipment  $50,  the  freight 
of  each  250  cents  per  cwt.  at  the  port  of  ilclivery,  both 
articles  free  from  duty,  and  to  arrive  at  a  market 
\,'here  no  more  than  the  cost  price  is  realized ;  assum- 
ing that  l>oth  packages  are  damaged  50  ])er  rent. — the 
rice  by  loss  of  quality,  tlie  sugar  by  loss  of  weight— 
the  statement  will  be  us  follows : 

10  cwt.  of  rlre,  bad  It  arrived  sound,  woiiM 

bsTo  produced |75  00 

I.M!BS  freight  on  10  cwt tl.t  uo 

180  00 

But  belnif  damaged  did  only  produce :!T  M 

I>>ss  freight  un  111  cwt.  at  2AU  r.  per  cwt.    Kt  00 

12  110 

Merchant's  loss. |8;  U 

10  rwt  of  sugar,  If  sound,  would  have  \m- 

dueod |7,'i  110 

Less  fl-clght  on  10  cwt  at  .10  e.  per  ewt    liS  00 

»8000 

The  barrel,  being  damaged,  did  only  velgh 

S  ewt.  and  produce 87  (10 

I.es8ft-e|jrlitonBcwt.at*We  nercwt     12  W 

41 110 

Merchant's  loss. tU  00 

In  each  case  the  merchant  Is  entitled  to  recover 
from  his  insurer  $26,  or  60  \»t  cent.,  upon  ♦50,  the 
sum  insured,  which,  although  an  Indemnity  to  him  for 
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hii  loM  on  tb«  «ogmf ,  it  far  fhim  being  m  for  hb  lois 
upon  the  rioe.  If  the  merchant  wonld  oontriTS  ao  to 
shape  his  contract  with  the  ship  owner  for  freight  aa 
to  redace  the  freight  in  proportion  to  the  depreciation 
in  the  valne  of  the  damaged  commo<*i'y;  he  woold  Im 
completely  protected.  The  ship  ovmer  might,  on  bis 
side,  protect  himself  by  insarance  ftom  loaa  by  reduo- 
tion  of  quality,  as  he  now  does  from  loss  by  reduction 
of  quantity.  But  we  have  already  more  than  once 
adverted  to  the  difficulty  of  breaking  in  upon  eitab- 
Usbed  practices.  The  merchants  go  on  from  year  to 
year  complaining  of  the  losses  to  which  they  are  sub- 
jected fh>m  this  awlLward  contrivance,  while  no  steps 
are  taken  to  improve  it.  To  show  thrt  the  principle  is 
equitable  as  between  the  merchant  and  his  insurer, 
we  subjoin  one  more  statement,  where  the  damage  is 
token  at  100  per  cent. 

10  evt  ofrlee,  if  sound,  would  have  pro- 
duced     TS  00 

LouflrelghtonlOcwt  2S  00 


160  00 
.    26  00 


Being  totally  spoiled  did  produce  nothia(. 

The  iiiorobant  belog  atUI  liable  for  the  freight. 

Making  his  loss. $T6  00 

III)  receives  |50  only  from  the  Insurer. 
10  owt.  of  sugar,  If  sound,  would  have  pro- 
duced.   lift  00 

Leu  freight  on  10  cwt. 26  00 


The  barrel  being  washed  out  produces  nothing. 

The  merchant,  however,  not  being  liable  to  pay 
freight 


$60  00 


Ills  loss  Is  only |80  00 

Which  ho  recovers  from  th*  Insurer. 
It  will  bo  observed,  that  In  each  case  the  Insurer  pays  tOO, 
or  tho  full  sum  upon  which  ho  receives  the  premium. 

Wdon  whole  cargoes,  or  parcels  of  goods  of  consid- 
erable value,  are  insured,  the  clause  in  the  policy 
which  protects  tho  insurer  from  particular  average 
under  a  certain  percentage  is  often  (mrtially  set  aside. 
Thus,  if  a  cargo  of  600  hogsheads  of  sugar,  valued  at 
(10,000,  were  damageil  to  the  extent  of  |'160,  tho 
merchant,  supposing  the  protecting  clause  to  remain  in 
force,  would  recover  nothing  from  the  insurer,  the  loss 
not  oiuounting  to  5  per  cent.  The  additional  written 
clause,  by  which  it  is  the  practice  to  modify  tho  printed 
clau8o,  is  as  follows :  "  Particular  average,  payable 
upon  each  10  hlids,  sugar,  10  casks  and  60  ba^s  coffee, 
and  10  bags  cotton,  following  numberH,  and  upon  each 
package  of  manufactured  goods,  chest  of  indigo,  bag 
of  wool  or  silk,  the  same  as  if  separately  insured." 
Such  clauses  may  be,  and  are,  introduced  ad  libiitim  by 
mutual  consent  of  insurer  and  insured,  the  premium 
or  consideration  being  arranged  accordingly.  The  pro- 
tecting clause  is  considered,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
insurers,  exceedingly  unsatisfactory  in  some  respects ; 
and  they,  as  occasion  requires,  insist  upon  additional 
protection.  Thus,  saltpetre,  hides,  cocoa,  and  tin 
plates,  are  generally  warranted  free  from  particular 
average,  unlcM  the  sliip  lie  strtindcd ;  and  upon  to- 
bacco, it  is  customary  lor  tho  insurers  to  make  them- 
selveit  liable  only  to  such  part  of  the  particular  average 
08  exceeds  6  |)er  cent.,  throwing  6  per  cent,  upon  the 
merchant. 

Vartkular  A rrmgr.  on  f'ifighl. — TUo  clause,  as  far 
as  it  ttll'ects ''  freight,"  culls  for  no  particular  comment, 
I'artii'iilai  avcrugo  \i\wn  freight  can  only  ariso,  ac- 
conliu);  to  prevailing  practice,  from  loss  of  weight; 
and  whonovcr  tho  loss  of  weight  amounts  to  3  per 
cent,  or  upward,  tlie  ship  owner  is  entitled  to  recover 
from  hlx  insurer.  The  ship  owner,  upon  the  arrival  of 
till-  ship  at  its  |Mirt  of  destination,  is  entitled  to  hold 
tlio  goods  as  security  until  tho  frvight  la  paid.  If  the 
owner  of  the  goods  should  prove  insolvent,  and  the 
Koods  sliuuld  lie  entirely  H|Miiled  by  sea  damage  during 
the  voyage,  and  the  ship  owner  thus  Idso  his  fi«ight, 
be  baa  no  claim  upon  the  insurer;  because,  although 
his  collateral  Hecurity  ia  destroyed  by  a  peril  of  the 
seu,  hit  right  to  recaive  freight  remains  unimpaired, 


and  it  Is  against  the  loss  or  impairing  of  this  rif^t  that 
the  insurer  protects  him.  . 

Particular  Average  on  SMpi. — Partionlar  average' 
upon  ships  is  a  subject  somewhat  more  beset  with 
difficulties.  There  is  scarcely  a  ship  that  malces  a 
voyage  of  any  length  that  does  not  sustain  some  dam>. 
age.  The  clause  in  the  policy  warranting  the  ship 
free  from  particular  average  under  3  per  cent,  unless^ 
st:  uided,  protects  the  insurer  from  the  constant  recur*,' 
rence  of  petty  claims ;  but  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  the 
practice  to  clasa  the  damage  that  a  ship  sustains  in  the 
prosecution  of  her  voyage  imder  two  heads ;  ordinary, 
damage,  or  wear  and  tear ;  and  extraordinary  damage,, 
or  particular  average.  The  splitting  of  sails,  the, 
breaking  of  anchors  and  cables,  the  upsetting  of  wind-' 
lasses,  are  losses  that  come  under  the  first  head.  The 
carrying  awaj'  of  masts  and  bulwarks,  damage  to  the 
copper  sheathing  and  hull  tnm  striking  on  rocks,  come 
under  the  second.  When  a  ship  sustains  damage,  if 
she  be  on  her  first  voyage,  the  whole  expense  of  the 
repairs  is  made  good  by  the  insurers.  But  if  she  be 
not  on  her  first  voyage,  it  is  the  established  custom 
that  the  insurer  pays  no  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
repairs,  the  owner  of  the  vessel  having,  as  It  is 
thought,  an  equivalent  for  the  one  third  which  falls, 
upon  him,  in  tho  substitution  of  new  work  for  old. 
Where  the  nature  of  the  damage  is  such  aa  to  requira 
that  the  copper  should  be  stripped  off  the  ship's  liot- 
tum,  the  insurer  pays  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  the  old  and  the  new  copper  on  the  weight  of  the  old 
copper  stripped  off;  the  excess  in  weight  of  the  new 
over  the  old  copper  is  paid  for  by  the  ship  owner ;  and 
the  labor  of  stripping  and  replacing  the  copper  is  paid 
for  on  the  principle  already  mentioned.  In  any  gen- 
eral rule  of  this  kind,  it  must  be  obvious  that  the  ship 
owner  will  sometimes  gain  and  somotinies  lose  by  an 
accident.  As  soon  as  the  ship  owner,  or  his  ca'-*Mn, 
learns  that  his  vensel  has  met  with  an  aeciden..,  .  as 
soon  after  as  possible,  he  summons  regular  surveyors 
to  examine  his  vessel  and  report  all  defects,  discrim* 
inating  between  those  defects  that  have  arisen  from 
perils  of  the  sea  and  those  from  wear  and  tear.  The 
first  only  aro  made  good  by  the  insurer,  together  with 
all  charges,  such  as  sur\-eyors'  fees,  dock  dues,  etc., 
caused  by  the  necessity  of  undergoing  repair.  It  has 
lieen  already  observed,  that  when  a  ship  is  obliged, 
in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  to  put  into  port  for  tho 
purpose  of  repair,  although  the  owner  of  the  ship  be 
subjected  to  great  expense  for  the  wages  and  main- 
tenance of  his  crew  during  the  detention,  he  can  re- 
cover no  part  of  this  expense  fh>m  the  insurer;  the 
doctrine  being,  that  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  bound  to 
navigate  his  vessel,  and  that  tho  insurer  does  not  un- 
dertake to  guaranty  that  the  voyage  8....U  l>e  com- 
pleted within  any  specific  time.  8uch  is  the  doctrine, 
at  least,  in  this  country,  and  the  practice  is  founded 
upon  it ;  but  in  all  other  countries  the  doctrine  and 
pructico  aro  tho  reverse.  For  in  them  allowance  is 
made  to  the  ship  owner  for  the  wages  and  maintetiance 
of  tho  crew  during  the  whole  period  that  the  ship  is 
under  repair.  Where  a  vessel  sustains  damage  and 
undergoes  repair  in  the  progress  of  her  voyage,  and  is 
subsequently  lost,  the  insurer  is  liable  both  for  the 
particular  average  and  a  total  loss.  Or  the  owner  of 
the  ship  may,  tf  ho  please.  Insure  the  amount  expend- 
ed in  repair ;  and  then,  in  the  event  of  sulisoquent  loss, 
the  Insurer  is  liable  for  tho  total  loss  only  ;  but  in  tlie 
event  of  subsequent  safe  arrival,  the  average  Is  aug- 
mented by  the  charge  of  Insurance.  The  operation 
of  tho  clause  warranting  tho  shl|i  f^e  fVom  average 
tmder  .t  per  cent.,  unless  general,  or  the  ship  be 
stranded,  may  now  bo  clearly  seen.  If  a  ship  be  In- 
sured and  valued  at  $50,000,  and  the  repairs  of  tho 
vessel  do  not,  after  all  the  deductions  almve  referred 
to,  amount  to  8  per  cent.,  there  is  no  claim  upon  tho 
insurer,  unless  the  vessel  shall  have  been  stranded. 
See  AvKBAOK. 
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^  Stranding. — The  t«nn  stranded  is  not  well  chosen, 
admitting  of  more  than  one  construction ;  and  the 
clause  of  which  it  fbrms  a  part  is  imperfectly  con- 
ceived. And  in  settlements  of  accounis,  when  differ- 
ences arise,  the  parties  who  discuss  them  are  more  apt 
to  strive  for  that  interpretation  of  terms  and  clauses 
which  is  favorable  to  their  interests,  than  for  that 
wliich  is  best  adapted  for  general  purposes.  It  is  com- 
monly understood  that  merely  striking  the  ground  and 
coming  off  is  not  a  stranding ;  it  being  necessary,  in 
order  to  fall  within  that  term,  that  the  ship  should 
remain  on  the  ground  or  rock,  as  it  may  happen,  and 
that  efforts  should  be  made  to  float  her.  Striking  on 
an  anchor  and  leaking  dangerously  is  not  a  stranding. 
We  shall  only  adduce  two  illustrations,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  showing  how  ill  adapted  this  clause  is  as  a 
means  to  an  end.  Com  and  other  such  articles  are 
warranted  free  fh)m  particular  average,  unless  the 
ship  be  stranded,  because  the  insurers,  considering 
these  articles  to  be  peculiarly  susceptible  of  damage, 
will  not  consent  to  take  that  rUk,  except  on  some  ex- 
traordinary- occasion.  A  ship  laden  with  com,  makes 
a  very  stormy  passage  from  the  Baltic  to  London,  and 
damages  the  whole  of  her  cargo.  Upon  arrival  off 
the  coast  she  is  stranded,  but  got  off  without  straining 
or  sustaining  any  damage.  The  insurer  is  held  to  be 
liable  for  the  damage  to  the  com,  under  the  clause  of 
the  policy.  On  another  occasion,  after  a  very  favor- 
able passage  to  the  coast,  a  ship  strikes  upon  a  shoal, 
but  is  not  stranded,  sustaining,  however,  so  much 
damage  that  she  arrives  at  Ixindon  with  6  feet  of  water 
in  her  hold,  and  her  cargo  almost  wholly  spoiled.  The 
insurer  is  held  not  to  be  liable  under  the  clause  of  the 
policy. 

General  Average.— TYie  insurer  is  bound  to  make 
good  all  general  average  without  exception,  however 
trifling  the  amount.  General  average  is  treated  us 
though  altogether  unconnected  with  particular  aver- 
age ;  and  damage  to  the  goods  not  amounting  to  :i  per 
cent,  is  not  payable  by  the  insurer,  although  there 
may  be  also  a  general  average,  and  the  general  and 
particular  average  together  may  amount  to  more  than 
3  or  5  per  cent.  General  average  is  a  charge  which 
must  i/e  paid  by  the  merchant  and  ship  owner,  even  If 
uninsnred ;  although  when  insured,  he  transfers,  as  it 
were,  in  virtue  of  his  insurance,  the  charge  from  him- 
self to  his  insurer.  All  the  elements  tliat  can  by  [ms- 
sibility  enter  into  general  average  may  be  classed 
under  four  heads:—!.  Sacritlce  of  part  of  the  ship 
and  stores ;  2.  Sacrillco  of  part  of  tlie  cargo  and 
freight ;  3.  Remuneration  of  services  rei|uireil  for  gen- 
eral preservation  ;  4.  Kx|)ense  of  raUing  money  to 
replace  what  has  been  sacriflced,  and  to  remunerate 
services. 

1.  When  any  part  of  the  ship  Is  sucrlflctMl  for  the 
general  l>enefit,  the  owner  bi  entitled  to  receive  (de- 
ducting, of  course,  his  share  of  contribution),  the 
amount  of  his  outlay  in  the  replacing  of  such  sacri- 
fice ;  alloivance  lieing  made,  on  the  principle  statud 
alM>ve,  where  old  works  and  materials  are  replaced 
with  new.  The  <lpductl(in  of  one  third,  however,  docs 
not  invarialily  apply.  For  instance,  one  sixth  only  is 
taken  off  the  price  of  an  inm  I'aliln  that  is  s1ip|>ed  from 
for  the  general  l>cuolit,l>ecauHc  iron  cables  are  calculated 
to  last  for  a  great  numl>er  of  years ;  anil  no  rttductiun 
in  ever  made  fn)ni  the  price  of  anchors.  The  charge 
of  replacing  the  loss  may  amount  to  considerably  mure 
than  the  value  lost,  computing  the  value  ut  tlie  place 
where  the  ship  was  originally  fitted.  Thus,  tlic  cost 
of  replacing  an  anchor  and  caiile  Hlip|>rd  rrmn  in  the 
Downs,  is  fre<|ucntly  double  the  vulus  of  the  am'hor 
and  cable  at  London.  Hut  whatever  the  char|j:«  may  | 
be,  such  charge  fouus  the  liasla  of  settlement. 

2.  Sacrifice  of  the  cargo  and  freight  takes  place  in 
jettison,  or  where  part  of  tlie  carg<i  is  Hung  overlwuni ! 
to  lighten  the  vessel.     I'lMin  arrival  in  |Mirt,  after  such  i 
jetlinon,  the  uwoer  of  the  goods  Jettisoned  is  entitled 


to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  contribution),  what 
the  goods  would  have  produced  nett  to  him,  supposing 
them  to  have  arrived  sound ;  and  the  owner  of  the 
ship  is  entitled  to  receive  (deducting  his  share  of  con- 
tribution), the  freight  to  which  he  would  huve  been 
entitled  upon  the  same  delivery  of  the  goods. 

8.  Remuneration  rf  services  and  other  charges 
When  a  ship  loses  her  anchors  and  cables,  very  large 
sums  are  frequently  awarded  to  boatmen  who  venture 
off  to  her  with  new  ones  at  the  imminent  hazard  of 
their  lives.  A  ship  disabled  at  sea  is  towed  into  port 
by  another,  and  remuneration  for  such  service  ia 
awarded  according  to  the  value  saved,  the  detention 
occasioned,  and  the  loss  sustained.  The  ship  render- 
ing the  service  may  be  laden  with  fish  or  fruit  that 
may  be  totally  spoiled  by  the  detention,  or  may  be  in 
ballast.  A  ship  captured  by  the  enemy  maybe  rt . 
captured  by  a  man  of  war  or  armed  merchant  vessel  • 
here,  again,  salvage  is  awarded  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  Ail  these  charges  are  gen- 
eral average ;  that  is  to  say,  must  be  distriltuted  over 
ship,  freight,  and  cargo.  When  a  ship,  with  her  car- 
go, is  driven  on  shore,  the  expense  of  attempting  tu 
get  her  off  is  general  average.  If  she  can  nut  be  gut 
off  without  discharging,  the  expense  of  discharginir  i.^ 
general  aver!-.ge ;  but  the  expense  of  getting  the  ship 
off  after  the  cargo  has  been  taken  out  falls  oxolusivclv 
upon  the  ship.  The  warehousing  of  the  cargo  and 
other  expenses  incurred  for  its  preservation  are 
charges  exclusively  upon  the  cargo.  The  expense  of 
reloading  is  borne  by  the  freight.  When  a  ship  puts 
into  port  in  distress,  the  pilotage  inward  is  general 
average ;  the  pilotage  outward  is  a  charge  U|K)n  tlio 
freight.  This  distribution  of  charges  has  settled  into 
a  tolerably  well  established  practice ;  and  upon  this 
principle  claims  are  settled  at  the  ofllces. 

4.  The  money  required  to  meet  the  abi>'  i-  charges 
is  sometimes  attainable  without  expense.  ,  the  acci- 
dent happen  near  home,  and  the  ship  owner  >  s  respect- 
able, he  advances  the  money  and  recovers  from  tlio 
various  parties  concerned  so  so«n  as  the  accounts  can 
be  made  up ;  or  if  the  accident  happen  in  a  lureign 
port,  where  the  owner  of  the  ship  is  well  known,  the 
captain's  bill  upon  him  will  sometimes  bo  received  in 
payment  of  tlie  charges  inctirred.  But  where  such 
facilities  do  not  exist,  the  captain  is  em]>owered  to 
pledge  his  sliip,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security  tu  any 
one  he  may  prevail  upon  to  supply  tlie  necessary 
funds.  This  pledge  is  termed  a  bottomrj-  l)ond.  By 
it  the  captain  admits  the  receipt  of  tlie  money ;  coii- 
sentu  to  tlie  payment  of  a  premium  (whicli  varies  witli 
the  distance  of  the  port  of  destination,  the  risl(  of  tlie 
voyage,  the  respectability  of  the  owner,  anri  tlie  neces- 
sities  of  the  captain);  and  assigns  tlio  sliip,  freight, 
and  cargo,  as  security'  for  the  repaynient  of  tlie  niufv 
advanceil  and  the  stipulated  premium.  Should  the 
captain  consider  the  bottomry  premium  deinaiulod  of 
him  exorbitant,  or  should,  he  deem  it  prclVratile  in 
other  respects,  he  may  sell  a  |Mirtion  of  tlie  oargi)  fur 
the  pur])ose  of  raising  such  money  us  ho  may  stand  in 
need  of  townni  the  prosecution  of  his  voyiige.  Tin' 
exiiense  of  raising  tlie  requisite  funds,  whether  by 
commission,  by  lM>ttoinrj'  pn-miuin,  or  by  hiss  on  tlio 
sale  of  the  cargo,  is  charged  to  tlinsn  parties  fur  wliuse 
interest  tlie  money  is  rei|iiir(Hl.  Thus,  it  u  sliip,  liav- 
ing  struck  upon  a  rock,  puts  into  |iurt  in  distress,  nnil 
is  obliged  to  unload  to  repair  ;  suppusing  tlic  piirtit  uliir 
average  u|Hm  the  ship  tu  ninuunt  tuiji.^nil;  the  );en- 
eriit  average,  consisting  of  nssistsiice  into  |Hirt  ami 
ex|>euse  of  niiliiading,  i)2IK) ;  'inrticular  iliarges  on 
freight,  consktiiig  of  expense  of  reloading  and  pilotii|;e 
imtwanl,  tlOD;  and  pcrticular  charges  on  car^u,  cuii- 
sisting  of  warehouse  rent  and  repair  of  packages, 
^'iO(i ;  and  the  expense  of  raising  niuiicy  should  I*  20 
jicr  cent. ;— these  sums  would  bo  severally  increiiseil 
by  this  addition,  and  would  be  raised  tu  im\  iJ.MO, 
#120,  and  $340.     See  Uottumuy,  Kbsi-onuk.ntia. 
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It  Mill  Ttmains  to  be  inquired  in  what  proportion 
the  general  average  is  to  be  paid  by  tlie  different  own- 
era  of  tlie  cargo,  and  the  owner  of  ship  and  freight. 
Almost  all  general  averages  are  adjusted  at  the  ship's 
port  of  destination,  and  the  values  of  the  ship  and 
cargo  are  talcen  at  what  they  would  produce  in  their 
actual  state  upon  arrival,  and  the  freight,  accoitling  to 
what  is  actually  receiva)>le,  less  the  wages  of  the  cap- 
tain and  crew ;  the  general  average  being  distributed 
in  proportion  to  these  values.  Should  the  cargo  he 
altogether  worthless,  it  can  not  be  made  to  contribute ; 
and  should  tbt  wages  of  the  crew  exceed  the  freight, 
then  the  freight  is  not  liable  to  contribute.  In  case 
of  jettison,  the  party  whose  property  has  l)een  sacri- 
flced  for  the  general  lieneflt  receives  indemnity  on  the 
lame  principle ;  the  value  to  which  he  is  entitled  being 
what  his  property  would  liave  produced  net/,  supposing 
it  to  have  been  sold  on  the  arrival  of  the  vessel — the 
same  value  serving  for  the  liasis  of  bis  proportion  of 
contribution.  Some  few  cases  occur  where  the  general 
average  is  adjusted  at  the  port  of  departure.  Thus, 
if  a  ship,  outward  liound  to  the  British  colonies,  cut 
from  an  anchor  and  cable  in  the  Downs,  or  incur  other 
general  average  on  our  own  coast,  the  insurances  l)eing 
principally  effected  in  this  country,  it  is  the  custom  to 
adjust  it  on  the  spot,  by  which  means  both  delay  and 
expense  are  avoided.  On  these  occasions,  the  values 
at  the  port  of  shipment  are  talcen  as  the  basis  of  con- 
tribution. A  total  loss,  subsequently  to  a  general 
average,  does  not  exonerate  the  insurer  from  his  prior 
liability ;  and  although  it  is  customary  with  the  ship 
owner,  or  his  agent,  specitically  to  insure  the  money 
ex|iended  in  average,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the 
insurer  against  any  greater  liability  than  100  per  cent., 
he  is  not  absolutely  obliged  tu  do  so.  When  the  aver- 
age funds  are  raised  by  liottomrj-,  the  party  advancing 
them  takes  the  ship,  freight,  and  cargo,  as  security, 
and  cliargcs  a  premium  to  cover  the  risk  of  the  ship's 
non-arrival  at  her  port  of  destination.  And  thus,  on 
such  an  occasion,  a  subsequent  total  loss  relieves  the 
insurer  from  all  liability  to  average.  The  law  and 
ciutoms  by  which  averages  are  adjusted  vary  in  differ- 
ent countries ;  but  the  insurer  in  this  countrj'  is  only 
liable  for  the  averages  adjusted  according  to  our  laws. 
The  merchant,  however,  whose  goods  arrive  at  a  for- 
eign |iort,  is  obliged  to  sul)mit  to  the  laws  of  that 
port.  Ho  may  thus  be  a  consideral)le  loser ;  paying 
general  average  according  to  one  law,  and  receiving 
from  his  insurer  acconling  to  another.  And  he  never 
can  lie  a  gainer,  because,  before  he  is  entitled  to  re- 
cover from  his  insurer,  he  must  prove  that  he  has 
paid  to  the  owner  of  the  ship.  This  is  one  of  the 
many  inconveniences  to  which  mercantile  men  are  ex- 
posed, which  can  not  lio  removed  without,  what  it  may 
be  ho|)ed  will  gradually  tuke  place,  an  assimilation  of 
the  commercial  laws  of  different  countries. 

Prim/  of  Ia>»». — The  policy  of  insurance  is  the  in- 
strument under  which  the  merchant  and  ship  owner 
claim  indemnillcation  for  all  losses  that  are  not  spe- 
cially excepted.  The  proof  that  the  loss  has  been 
sustained  must  also  lie  exhibited  ;  such  as  the  title  to 
the  vessel  and  cargo,  and  the  evidence  of  the  captuin 
and  crew  to  estnlilish  the  circumstances  out  of  which 
the  claim  arises.  If  A  were  to  insure  his  vessel  for 
the  >ipaco  of  12  months,  and  at  the  expiration  of  (> 
mouths  were  to  sell  his  ship  to  it :  A's  interest  in  the 
vessel  having  ceased,  ho  also  d<i«H  his  insurer's  liabil- 
ity ;  anil  li,  if  he  wish  to  lie  protected,  must  miikc  a 
new  Insurance.  Proof  of  ownership,  therefore,  is  an 
essential  preliminary  to  the  recovery  of  a  claim.  In 
gentTid  practice,  no  dilHculty  arises  from  this,  liecause 
the  fact  of  iiwuership  is  sutHciently  notorious.  The 
bill  of  lading  is,  in  most  oases,  satisfactory  priKif  that 
the  cargo  was  on  board,  as  wuU  as  of  the  amount  of 
freight. 

Viilnrd  and  oprn  Policiff. — If  an  insurance  f(ir 
$10,OUO  be  effected  upon  lUO  hlids.  of  sugar,  valued  at 


$100  per  hhd.,  the  bill  of  lading,  showing  that  the  ves- 
sel had  100  hhds.  on  board,  establishes  the  interest  at 
$10,000,  and  the  policy  is  termed  a  valued  policy.  But 
if  an  insurance  for  $10,000  be  effected  on  100  hhds.  of 
sugar,  and  nothing  be  expressed  as  to  value,  the  bill 
of  lading  only  establishes  that  100  hhds,  are  on  board, 
without  establishing  the  amount  of  interest.  The 
production  of  the  invoice,  showing  the  cost  of  the 
goods,  is  necessary  to  that  end,  the  policy  l<oing 
termed  an  open  one, 

Betum  of  Premium  for  ihort  Intareat. — In  a  valued 
policy,  when  the  whole  of  the  property  insured  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  shipped,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  quantity  insured  and  the  quantity  shipped 
is  termed  short  interest.  Thus,  if  $10,000  be  insured 
upon  100  hhds.  of  sugar,  valued  at  $100  per  hhd.,  and 
80  hhds.  only  be  shipped ;  as  the  insurer's  lialiility 
does  not  extend  beyond  $8,000,  so  hu  is  obliged  to  re- 
turn the  premium  upon  $2,000  to  which  no  risk  attaches. 
This  return  of  premium  is  called  a  return  for  short 
interest. 

For  Over-Tnaurance. — In  an  open  policy,  where  the 
value  shipped  is  not  equal  to  the  value  insured,  thi' 
difference  is  termed  over-insurance.  If  a  merchant 
insures  in  London  for  £5,000  upon  goods,  without 
specifying  any  value,  from  Calcutta  to  London,  the 
liremium  tieing  £3  and  the  stamp  duty  5s.  per  cent., 
the  amount  of  interest  that  attaches  to  the  policy  is 
so  fixed,  that  he  is  neither  to  gain  nor  lose  by  the 
transaction  in  the  event  of  the  vessel's  loss,  suppos- 
ing his  insurance  to  bo  sufficient.  To  entitle  him  to 
recover  a  profit,  the  profit  to  be  insured  must  be  stip- 
ulated in  the  policy.  The  expense  of  insurance  upon 
£100  lieing  3.25,  it  is  clear  that  every  £100  insurance 
covers  96.75  original  cost,  that  is  to  saj-,  protects  the 
merchant  from  loss  to  that  extent  in  case  of  the  loss 
of  the  vessel.  If  then,  we  assume  the  invoice  of  the 
goods  shipped  to  Ira  40,000  rupees,  or,  at  the  exchange 
of  .10c.  per  rupee,  £4,000,  the  interest  attaching  to 
the  policy  is  ascertained  as  followss : — If  96.75  .cost 
is  insured  by  £100  insurance,  what  will  £4,000  cost  be 
insured  by?  Answer,  £4,135.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, although  a  policy  exists  for  £5,000,  the  in- 
sured is  not  able  to  prove  interest  for  more  than 
£4,135;  and  consequently,  the  insured  being  entitled 
to  recover  no  more  than  that  sum  in  case  of  loss,  the 
insurer  is  called  upon  to  make  a  return  of  premium 
for  over-insurunce  upon  £865. 

Although  we  have  treated  separately  of  returns  for 
sliort  interest  and  over-insurance,  we  should  observe 
that  these  terms  in  practice  are  useu  indiscriminately ; 
and,  indeed,  we  can  not  say  that  we  perceive  much 
advantage  in  making  the  distinction,  or  preserving  the 
distinctive  a|)peIlations,  It  sometimes  happens  that 
the  property  e.xpected  in  a  vessel  is  not  all  insured  at 
one  time  or  in  one  iKilicy.  But  this  makes  no  differ- 
ence iu  the  principle  of  settlement  according  to  our 
law:  although,  according  to  the  laws  of  most  other 
countries,  the  policies  take  precedence  of  one  another 
according  to  their  dates,  the  whole  short  interest  fall- 
ing upon  the  |)olicy  or  policies  lust  effected.  The  for- 
eign law,  in  this  instance,  appears  to  us  the  more 
cqiiitulilo  and  ruusoiiablo  of  the  two ;  and  that  our 
reason  f(ir  thinking  so  may  be  intelligible,  and  thus 
gain  assent  or  meet  with  refutation,  we  sl\M  state  a 
case  of  short  interest  upon  a  number  of  policies,  such 
us  not  uii*'"itjucntly  appears.  A  merchant.  A,  orders 
his  correspondent  ut  Calcutta  to  ship  for  his  account  a 
((uantity  of  sugar,  not  exceeding  1,000  tons,  at  a  price 
not  exceeding  £200  per  ton.  In  duo  time  he  receives 
a  letter  from  his  correspondent  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  his  order,  and  expressing  confident  hopes  of 
l>eing  able  to  purchase  the  quantity,  or  the  greater 
part  of  it,  at  the  limits  prescribed,  and  promising  to 
advise  as  ho  proceeds.  A,  on  recei|>t  of  this  letter, 
suy  on  the  Ist  of  January,  makes  a  provisional  insur- 
ance for  £50,000  ujion  sugar  valued  ut  £200  per  ton. 
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Continuing  ^rithout  furtller  advices,  and  fearing  lest 
his  correspondent's  letter  should  have  miscarried,  and 
that  ho  might  have  propert}'  afloat  uninsured,  on  the 
1st  of  February-,  1st  of  March,  and  Ist  of  April,  he  ef- 
fects similar  insurances,  thus  covering  the  whole  1,000 
tons,  lie  subsequently  receives  advice  that  his  cor- 
respondent had  not  been  able  to  purchase  more  than 
half  the  quantity  ordered,  at  his  limit,  and  recovers 
firom  his  insurers  half  the  premium  upon  each  policy. 
Now,  it  was  not  at  all  improbable  that  he  might  have 
received  advice  from  his  correspondent,  as  he  expected, 
much  sooner.  And  if  he  had  received  advice  in  the 
middle  of  Febrnarj-,  of  the  shipment  of  600  tons,  and 
that  the  ship  which  contained  them  was  totally  lost  in 
the  river  Hooghly,  the  insurers  upon  the  two  first  pol- 
icies would  have  been  liable  for  a  total  loss.  And  it 
appears  to  us  a  defective  arrangement,  by  w)iic)i  a 
party,  who  is  at  one  time  exposed  to  a  total  loss, 
should  at  another  be  compelled  to  return  half  his  pre- 
mium. It  is  true  that  the  merchant  may,  if  he  please, 
insert  in  his  |K)licies  a  clause  l)y  which  the  policies 
shall  be  made  to  succee<l  one  another ;  but  we  should 
say  that  the  law,  in  insurance  cases,  as  in  the  disposal 
of  the  propert}-  of  deceased  persons,  ouglit  to  be  the 
best  general  disposition,  leaving  to  individuals  the 
right  of  raodiflcation  according  to  particular  circum- 
stances. 

Return  for  DtmbU  [murancr. — Besides  returns  for 
short  interest  and  over-insurance,  there  are  returns  for 
double  insurance.  They  are,  in  fact,  to  all  intents 
and  purposes,  the  same  thing.  l>ouble  insunince  ex- 
ists where  the  party,  through  forgetfulness,  mnlies  an 
insurance  upon  his  property  twice  over ;  or  whore  the 
shippers  and  consignees  of  goods,  when  uncertain  of 
one  another's  intentions,  effect  each  an  insurance  upon 
them ;  or  where  tlie  captain  of  a  vessel  in  foreign 
parts,  fearing  lest  his  advices  should  not  reach  liis 
owner,  effects  an  insurance  upon  it,  and  the  owner  at 
the  same  time,  acting  with  equal  caution,  effects  one 
also.  The  olwcrvations  already  made  up(m  returns  for 
short  interest,  and  upon  the  differenre  lietwcen  our 
laws  and  those  of  other  countries,  apply  with  equal 
fon!e  here. 

Wc  have  now  gone  over  all  the  princi|>al  topics  con- 
nected with  marine  assurance.  Those  who  penise 
this  article  with  ordinary  attontiiin  will,  we  liope,  gain 
a  tolerably  clear  insight  into  the  principles  snd  prac- 
tice of  tlic  business.  Hut  a  jicrfectly  familiar  ac- 
quaintance with  it  can  only  l>e  acquired  by  those  who 
are  daily  conversant  with  its  detiii'  <. 

Amdytit  of  thf-  (Inirrai  /Mir  nf  /nnHroncc.— The  in- 
ventiiin  of  maritime  insnmnce  ii  due  to  Italy,  and  it 
came  into  use  at  the  close  of  the  12th  or  the  Iwginning 
of  the  lilth  century-.  The  term  "ixilicy"  U  derived 
from  the  Italian  Pnliizn,  which  slgnilies  any  note  or 
memorandum  in  writing,  creating  an  evidence  cf  n  li>f,'al 
obligntion.  At  that  time  the  Italians  were  the  car- 
riers of  Kuro|M>,  and  by  their  means  insurance  was 
IntnNluced  Into  other  countries.  A  colony  of  lx)m- 
bards  \  ss  settled  in  Ixmdon  in  the  lath  century,  ami 
condurteil  for  a  long  time  almont  exclusively  the  for- 
eign trade  of  th^-  kingdom  ;  and  it  is  to  them  that  the 
tradition  of  K.ngland  attributes  the  introduction  of 
Insurance.  In  the  reign  of  Klizabcth  a  court  was  con- 
•tituteU  to  treat  of  causes  reltttivit  to  policies  of  insur- 
ance in  a  nunmiary  war.  The  ccmrt  was  fcirnied  of 
the  juiige  of  admiralty,  the  reconler  of  Ixmdcm,  two 
doctors  of  civil  law,  two  common  lawyers,  and  eight 
merchants,  empowering  any  five  of  them  to  hear  and 
determine  all  such  causes  arising  In  I/ondon.  Ilut  the 
court,  on  account  of  itn  restricted  chara<-tnr  and  other 
causes,  fell  into  ilisnse,  und  cases  of  insurance  are  i.ow 
derided  by  trial  in  the  courts  of  common  law.  The 
contmrt  of  Insurance  is  essentially  a  cimtra<'t  of  in- 
demnity against  the  |ierils  of  the  sea.  The  various 
codes  differ  in  the  objects  prohibited  to  lie  Insured, 
Thus  tiie  French  code,  ordinance  of  Uilboa,  Spanish 


code,  Danish,  Two  SioiUei,  Boman  States,  Ionian  Isl- 
ands, Lombardo-Veneto,  Sardinia,  Hayti,  and  Greece 
prohibit  insurance  on  freight  of  goods  on  board  exl 
cepted  profits,  wages  of  seamen,  and  maritime  interest 
on  loans  on  bottomry.  While  Great  Britain,  Holland 
Portugal,  Prussia,  Malta,  United  H-Ates,  and  lloml 
burg,  permit  them.  Ke-insurance  is  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain.  In  Great  Britain  mariners  are  forbidden 
to  insure  their  wages ;  but  a  captain  of  a  ship  can  m- 
sure  his  wages,  or  any  interest  as  part  owner.  An  in- 
surance on  money  lout  to  the  captain,  payable  out  of 
the  freight,  is  illegal.  So  are  wager  policies  j  and  it 
ia  the  same  in  Massachusetts. 

Article  %i5  of  the  French  code  authorizes  the  assur- 
ance on  the  whole  or  on  a  part  of  the  objects  which 
may  be  insured ;  but  in  Spain  and  Denmark  the  goods 
can  not  lie  insured  for  more  than  nine  tenths  of  their 
value,  and  in  Spain,  no  more  than  four  fifths  can  In 
insured  on  the  value  of  a  ship ;  at  Malta  the  insurance 
can  not  exceed  seven  eighths ;  in  Prussia  it  may  be 
made  for  the  cost  price,  or  fur  the  value  of  the  ship  • 
but  in  Holland  and  in  Portugal  the  entire  value  mav 
be  insured  after  the  vessel  has  set  sail.  In  <ireiit 
Britain  no  policy  can  bo  made  for  a  longer  time  than 
for  12  calendar  months. 

The  duration  of  risks  for  a  ship  continues  in  Great 
Britain  until  24  hours  after  she  has  moored  at  anchor  in 
safety.     The  same  in  the  United  States  and  at  Alalte. 

According  to  the  Prussian  code,  payment  ought  to 
be  effected  within  two  months  after  the  notice  of  the 
damages ;  after  this  time  interest  commences  to  run. 
The  law  of  Great  Britain  being  mostly  similar  to  that 
of  America,  it  has  been  thought  necessary  to  vary  the 
mode  of  treating  the  various  subjects ;  so  illegal  in- 
surance, rights  of  agents,  concealment,  and  representa- 
tions have  l>een  enlarged  on  in  the  law  of  America 
while  for  these,  as  well  as  for  all  others,  the  reader  is 
particularly  referred  to  the  law  of  Great  Britain.  The 
general  spirit  of  the  law  of  insunince  is  beautifully 
illustrated  in  the  following  language  of  the  French 
jurists  at  the  close  of  tlieir  report  to  the  council  of 
State  on  the  title  of  insurance  in  the  code  of  com- 
merce, and  rendered  by  Duer  in  his  work  on  insur- 
anco  :  "  Marine  insurance  may  justly  lie  deemed  one 
of  the  noblest  creations  of  human  gruius.  From  a 
lofty  height  it  surveys  und  protects  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  It  scans  the  heavens  ;  it  consults  the  sea- 
suns  ;  it  interrogates  the  ocean  ;  and,  regardless  of  its 
terrors  or  caprice,  defines  its  periia  and  circumscribes  its 
storms.  It  extends  its  cares  to  every  part  of  the  hab- 
itttble  globe  ;  studies  the  usage  of  every  nation  ;  ex- 
plores ever.v  coast,  sounds  every  harbor.  To  the  sci- 
ence of  politics  it  directs  a  sleepless  attention ;  it 
enters  the  council  of  monarchs — watches  the  delibera- 
tions of  statesmen — weighs  their  motivi^s,  and  pene- 
trates their  designs.  Founding  on  these  vast  materials 
its  skillful  calculations,  secure  of  the  result,  it  then 
addresses  tlie  hesitating  merchant :  '  Dismiss  your  anx- 
iety and  fears ;  these  aru  misfortunes  that  humanity 
may  deplore,  but  can  not  prevent  or  alleviate.  .Such 
ore  not  tlm  disasters  you  dread  to  encounti  r.  'i'rust 
in  mo  and  they  shall  not  readi  you.  Sumnion  nil 
your  resources,  put  forth  all  your  skill,  and,  with 
unfaltering  c(<urage,  pursue  your  inlvcntures.  Sue- 
ceed — yimr  riclios  are  enlarged  ;  fall — they  sliali  not 
lie  diminished.  My  wealth  shall  supply  your  loss. 
Kely  on  nio,  and,  f<ir  your  sake,  at  my  bidding,  the 
arm  of  your  enemies  shall  be  paralyzed,  and  the  dan- 
gers of  the  ocean  cease  to  exist.'  The  niercliunt  list- 
ens, ulieys,  and  is  rewarded.  Thousands,  tempted  hy 
his  success,  follow  his  example.  Those  wliuiii  it  had 
long  separated,  the  ocean  now  uniies.  The  quarters 
of  the  world  appruifuh  each  other,  and  are  bound  liy 
the  permanent  lies  of  mutual  interest  and  mutual 
lienetits." — Lkvi's  rom.  hiwnflhe  Wiirlil. 

Wc  extract  from  Ducr's  Murine  Insurance  the  fol- 
lowing Law  of  Insurance  in  the  United  States : 
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"  1.  Iiijaranoe  is  a  contract  of  indemnity'  ai^inst 
the  perils  of  the  sea,  2.  A  policy  most  specify,  1st, 
the  parties  between  whom,  and  on  whose  account,  the 
insurance  is  made ;  2d,  the  consideration  or  premium 
paid ;  8d,  the  subject  insured ;  4th,  the  amount  insured ; 
6th,  the  risic  insured  against ;  and,  lastly,  the  voj'age  or 
period  of  time  during  which  the  insurance  is  to  con* 
tinue  in  force.  8.  Form  and  execution  of  the  contract. 
The  uniform  and  general  practice  of  merchants  may  he 
rnnsidered  as  evidence  of  the  legal  noccBsity  of  a  writ- 
ten contract.  A  specification  of  the  rislia  is  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  contract.  4.  The  policies  used  in  the 
dlflferent  States  of  the  Union  differ  materially  ;  and  in 
New  Yorlc  the  forms  of  the  policy  in  use  fur  the  differ- 
ent subjects  of  insurance  are  distinct  and  separate. 
5,  The  subscription  of  the  insurer  is  alone  sufHcient. 
When  the  Insurance  is  made  by  an  incorporated  com- 
pany, the  execution  of  the  policy  must  be  attested  by 
the  officers  designated  for  that  purpose  by  its  charters 
or  by  its  laws.  6.  When  a  policy  has  in  fact  l)eon  ex- 
ecuted, and  notice  of  its  execution  has  l)een  given  to 
the  assured,  its  actual  deliver}-  is  not  essential  to  the 
completion  of  the  contract.  7.  The  insurer,  wiiether  an 
individual  or  an  incorporated  company,  would  not  be 
allowed  to  retract  a  consent  thus  confessed  to  have 
been  given ;  but  would  be  considered  as  holding  the 
policy  for  the  benefit  of  the  assured,  and  bound  to  de- 
liver it  at  his  request.  Should  a  loss  occur,  and  tlie 
policy  then  be  withheld  from  the  assured,  he  would  have 
a  complete  remedy  in  an  action  at  law.  H.  When  an  ap- 
plication for  insurance  is  accepted  i)y  the  insurer,  the 
rate  of  premium  and  the  date  inserted,  and  the  writing 
signed  l)y  the  parties,  it  constitutes  in  equity  a  valid  in- 
surance, and  in  law  a  valid  agreement  to  insure  :  it  gives 
to  the  assured  an  immediate  right,  up:in  the  tender  of 
the  premium,  or  premium  note,  to  demand  from  tlie 
innnrer  the  execution  and  deliver)-  of  the  policy.  The 
validity  of  an  agreement  to  insure  may  lie  proved  b)- 
the  correspondence,  but  the  evidence  of  tlie  assent  of 
both  to  nil  the  terms  proposed  must  he  clear  and  une- 
quivocal. 9.  An  oft'er  to  insure  made  i)y  letter  is  a 
valid  undertalcing  that  the  party  will  be  Imund  by  it, 
if  in  due  season  a  favoral)le  answer  be  returned.  But 
although  the  insured  is  necessarily  Imund  by  liis  offer 
during  the  interval  that  has  been  stated,  it  must  not 
1)6  inferred  that  the  applicant  has  the  right,  under  all 
circumstances,  to  accept  tho  offer  when  he  receives  it, 

10.  The  ])olicy,  from  the  Jime  of  its  execution,  consti- 
tutes the  sole  evidence  of  the  agreement  of  the  parties  ; 
nor,  subject  to  some  exceptions,  can  any  previous  let- 
ters or  communications  between  them,  nor  even  the 
written  application  or  agreement,  be  U8e<l  to  vary  or 
control  its  interpretation,  11.  When  a  policy  refers 
to  any  other  document  or  paper,  the  contents  of  the 
document  or  paper  l>eeomo  a  part  of  the  contract  as 
fully  as  if  they  were  recited  or  incorporoted  in  the 
policy.  12.  A  policy  of  insuronce,  wlien  executed, 
may  not  only  be  cancelled  l>y  the  consent  of  the  par- 
ties, but  is  subject  to  any  cliange  or  modification  of 
its  terms  that  they  may  choose  to  adopt.  When  an 
alteration  is  made  in  the  ImmIv  of  tlie  policy  l)y  the  as- 
sured, without  the  ussont  of  tbn  underwriters,  if  it 
chan^;o  the  sense,  or  affect  in  any  degree  the  substiinco 
of  the  contract,  it  renders  the  whole  instrument  void. 
I!).  The  date  is  one  of  the  princi|wl  re()uisites  in  the 
policy.  The  date,  however,  is  only  presumptive, 
not  cnnciusivo,  evidence  of  the  facts  that  it  attests. 

11.  Wuger  policies  are  established  anil  admitted  to 
lie  illegal. 

('/Ml"  Cimttriirtion  nfihe  Policy. — 15.  The  constriuv 
tlon  of  a  policy,  with  the  exception  of  cases  in  wlii(!h 
parole  evidence  is  admitted,  is  a  (luestion  of  law,  the 
determination  of  whicli  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
court.  As  a  contract  of  indenniity  ti>  the  assurnd,  tlie 
policy  is  to  l)e  lUieraliy  construed  in  his  favor.  An  ex- 
ception from  the  risks  of  the  policy  is  to  1)0  construed 
itrii'tly  against  tlie  inturor.    IC.  When  a  discrepancy. 


apparent  or  real,  is  found  to  exist  between  a  written 
and  a  printed  clause  of  the  policy,  it  is  the  writing  that 
controls  the  interpretation.     17.  Extrinsic  proof,  by 
the  testimony  of  witnesses  or  otherwise,  is  received  to 
control  or  aid  the  interpretation,  in  order,  1st,  to  fix 
the  application  of  general  or  indeterminate  words ;  2d, 
to  correct  an  error  of  description,  by  showing  the  iden- 
tity of  the  subject  to  which  it  relates  ;  8d,  to  remove  s 
latent  ambiguitj' ;  and,  lastly,  to  explain  the  meaning 
of  foreign  or  technical  words.     18.  Parole  evidence 
shall  never  be  received  to  show  that  the  intention  of 
the  parties  was  directly  opposite  to  that  which  their 
language  expresses,  or  substantially  different  from  any 
meaning  that  the  words  they  have  need,  upon  any  con- 
struction, will  admit  or  convey.    Parole  evidence  may 
be  admitted  to  show  that  particular  words,  upon  the 
construction  of  which  a  controversy  turns,  have  ac- 
quired, by  the  known  usages  of  trade,  a  peculiar  mean- 
ing, wholly  distinct  from  their  ordinary  and  popular 
sense.     19.  When  the  interpretation  of  words,  or  the 
construction  of  a  clause  in  the  policy,  that  may  be  un- 
derstood in  a  sense  more  or  less  extensive,  has  not 
been  fixed  by  judicial  decisions,  parole  evidence  may 
lie  admitted  to  show  whether  tliey  have  obtained,  by 
use  and  practice  between  the  assurers  and  the  assured, 
any,  and  what,  known  and  definite  import.     The 
usage,  if  proved,  will  govern  the  construction.    20.  If 
tiy  a  general  practice,  the  voj'age  or  trade  to  which 
tiie  insurance  relates  has  been  pursued  in  a  certain 
course  or  manner  that  the  terms  of  tiie  policy,  in  their 
ordinarj-  interpretation,  would  not  embrace  parole,  evi- 
dence may  \m  admitted  to  prove  the  existence  of  the 
usage.     21.  A  usage  that  can  alone  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol the  interpretation  of  the  policy,  or  varj-  the  legal 
rights  of  the  parties,  must  lie  general,  imiform,  notor- 
ious, reasonable,  and  consistent  with  the  terms  of  the 
policy,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  with  the  rules  of  law. 
Of  Illegal  Itisurancfs, — Breach  of  Municipal  Laws. — 
22.  Tlie  invalidity  of  an  insurance,  as  an  implied 
violation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  may  arise  from  the 
character  of  the  goods  exported  or  imported,  the  na- 
ture of  the  trade,  or  the  breach  of  some  statutory  pro- 
vision relative  to  the  navigation  of  the  ship  or  conduct 
of  tlifl  voyage.     23.  When  the  exportatation  or  im- 
portation of  the  goods  shipped  is  prohibited,  the  ille- 
gality affects  not  only  the  policy  upon  the  goods  them- 
selves, but  equally  those  upon  the  ship  and  freight, 
since  the  voluntary  reception  of  the  goods  l)y  the  mas- 
ter is  ns  much  a  violation  of  law  as  their  sliipinent  by 
the  owner.     When  the  prohibited  act  renders  the  sub- 
sequent  voyage  or  trade  illegal,  it  vacates  the  policy. 
24.  The   illegality  of  a  voyage,  arising   from   the 
transportation  of  proliiliited  goods,  is  never  permitted 
to  affect  a  distinct  |)olicy  upon  the  lawful  goods  of  a 
different  owner.     2&.  Where  the  goods  insured  iiy  one 
)iolicy  are  nil  of  them  lawful,  the  insurance  is  valid, 
even  when  the  assured,  as  owner  or  otherwise,  is  in- 
terested or  concerned  in  the  trans|X)rtation  of  unlaw- 
ful goods  hy  the  same  vessel,  but  otherwise  when  in- 
cluded in  nn  entire  policy.     2ti.  The  contract  is  entire 
when  the  goods  insured  (whetlter  the  insurance  be 
gunorul  or  specific )  are  included  in  one  gross  valuation ; 
hut   where  an    insurance  is    siiccilic    upon    different 
kinds  of  g(X)ds,   and   a  separate  value   is   uflixed  to 
each  denoininatiou,  the  contract  is  distinct.     8o  where 
the   iH)Iicy   is   open   upon  different  kinds    of    goods. 
27.  All  insurance  in  one  policy  for  the  owners  of  a 
ship  is  not  devisable  ;  but  the  iilngul  act  of  one  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  (irivity  of  the  others,  has  the 
same  effect  in  voiiiiiig  the  entire  contract  as  if  ail  had 
concurred.     Kut  the  contract  will  not  bo  regarded  as 
entii«  when  the  insurance  is  made  by  a  coininon  agent 
oil  account  of  several  persons  whose  interests  are  seve- 
ral and  distinct.     28.  When  an  entire  voyage  is  ille- 
gal at  its  inception,  the  illegality  runs  through  and 
infects  every  [lart  of  it.     29.  When  u  particular  trade 
is  pruliibitud  l)y  tlio  express  teruis  of  u  treaty  to 
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which  the  State  within  who8«  juriadlction  the  policy 
it  effected  is  a  party,  the  effect  of  the  prohibition, 
whpther  general  ai  to  trade  or  limited  to  particular 
commodities,  la  precisely  the  same  as  if  it  were  by  a 
mnnicipal  law,  an  act  of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress. 
Every  voyage  in  contravention  of  the  treaty  is  illegal, 
and  every  insurance  upon  such  a  voyage,  whatever  be 
the  subject  or  terms  of  the  policy,  it,  necessarily  void. 
80.  The  defeat  of  the  voyage  by  an  embargo  after 
the  policy  has  attached,  fs  not  considered  as  a  d!s< 
solution  of  the  contract,  but  as  a  loss  by  a  peril 
insured  against,  entitling  the  insured,  upon  an  aban- 
donment, to  a  recovery  of  the  whole  sum  insured. 
31.  The  contingent  expectation  of  the  parties  that 
an  existing  law  will  be  repealed  intenUcting  a  voyage 
or  trade  meant  to  b<<  coveted  by  the  policy,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  render  the  insurance  valid  when  the  expect- 
ation is  not  reulized,  and  the  voyage  is  undertaken  and 
prosecuted  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  law. 

Seeiion  II.  JCnrmg'i  Proptrty. — 32.  Every  insur- 
ance upon  property  liable  to  confiscation  as  prize  of 
war  by  the  government  of  the  country  to  which  the 
Insurance  belongs,  is  of  .lecesslty  Invalid.  An  iniur- 
ance  made  in  a  belligerent  country  upon  the  property 
of  the  subjects  of  an  opposite  lieliigerent,  Is  void.  8M. 
Uoo<ls  in  the  course  of  trans|iortntton  from  a  neutral 
country  to  a  belligerent,  if  they  are  to  be  delivered  to, 
and  tiecomo  the  projjerty  of,  a  l)elligerent  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  are  considered  as  his  goods  during  the 
voyage  (in  ilinrre),  and  as  such  are  sul)ject  to  capture 
and  confiscation. 

{ieciion  III.  Knemiji  I'mpertt/ — Domicile, — 34.  A 
merchant  is  a  political  nieml>er  of  the  country  into 
which,  by  his  residence  and  business,  be  is  incorpo- 
rated ;  ho  is  a  subject  of  the  government  that  protects 
him  ill  his  pursuits,  that  his  industry  rontributos  to 
support,  and  of  whose  natural  resources  his  own  meuns 
are  a  constituent  part.  85.  When  tlie  property  of  a 
fbreij^uer  wlio,  ut  the  time  of  its  shipment  was  living 
in  a  hostile  country',  is  seized  as  that  of  nn  enemy,  the 
captors  are  not  Imund  to  prove  in  the  first  instance  tluit 
his  place  of  residence  was  his  actual  domicile.  The 
presumptiiin  of  law  is  in  their  favor.  The  imimnt  mn- 
Htndi,  the  intention  to  remain,  the  law  imputes  to 
him,  and  to  redeem  his  property  from  the  noxiouH  im- 
putation, he  niUHt  give  such  evidence  of  his  intention 
and  plans  as  shall  l>e  effectual  to  destroy  it.  8)!,  The 
national  cliaracter  of  iiersous  who  reside  in  a  foreign 
guuntry,  in  a  public  or  representative  cafiaoity.  is  not 
changed  or  affected  by  their  residence,  wliatever  nm>' 
be  its  duration,  or  by  whatever  cin'umstances  indica- 
tive of  tlie  intent  to  render  it  |>erniunent  it  may  Ik-  ar- 
compunie4l,  liut  if  a  foreign  consul  engage  in  com- 
merce, he  if  immediately  stam|wd,  with  res|>oi't  to  tliat 
commerce,  witli  the  national  character  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resides,  and  from  wlii<'h  his  trade  i*  con- 
ducteil.  His  character  of  consul  alTords  no  protection 
to  bis  mercantile  adventures.  87.  A  native  subject 
can  not  acquire  a  foreign  domicile  by  nn  emigration 
from  his  own  country'  during  the  existence  of  hostili- 
ties (,//«3ran/<  W/o)  so  as  to  protect  Iiih  trade  during 
the  war.  either  against  the  l>elligerent  claims  of  his 
own  country  or  agoinst  tliose  of  a  hostile  power.  Ills 
native  character  is  wholly  unchanged  by  bis  i  liange  of 
residence.  ilK.  The  nature  of  the  Iralfic  or  business  in 
which  an  Individual  is  engaged,  may  stamp  uiM)n  bini 
a  national  character  wholly  inde|iendi'nt  of  tliut  whicli 
his  place  of  re»idence  would  alone  im|K>se. 

Sr<->i>m  IV.  Tmiir  with  the  Kumiy. — .ill.  Tlie  prop- 
•Tty  of  a  subject  is  in  all  cases  llulile  to  confiscation  in 
a  cjiurt  of  pri/i'  when  it  is  found  engaged  in  an  unlaw- 
ful trade  or  iiitorcourse  with  the  (Hirts,  torritories,  or 
•ubjectn  of  the  public  enemy  ;  uiii'  tlie  pro|ierty  of  a 
•ubject  of  a  State  allied  in  the  wur  is  lialde  under  the 
like  circuniHtancns  to  the  same  pviiaity.  JU.  To  ren- 
der the  iin|xirtatiun  of  gcKMis  from  an  enemy's  |Hirt  an 
illegal  tnidiiig,  it  is  not  requisite  that  tliey  should  l>e 


the  fruits  of  any  pnrcliase,  barter,  contract,  or  nego. 
tiatioa  in  the  enemy's  country,  after  hostility  had 
commenced.  The  sailhig  of  the  vessel  with  the  goods 
on  board  after  the  party  had  knowledge  of  the  war, 
completes  the  offense,  stamps  the  cargo  with  an  illegal 
character,  and  subjects  it,  during  its  transportation,  to 
a  rightful  seizure.  41.  To  render  a  trade  with  the 
enemy  unlawful,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  commu- 
nication with  the  enemy's  country  should  be  iininedl- 
ate  and  direct.  A  circuitous  trade  is  liable  to  the 
same  abuses,  and  involves  the  same  political  dangers 
as  a  direct  one,  and  therefore  equally  falls  within  the 
interdiction  and  penalty  of  the  law.  42.  If  an  Amer- 
ican vessel,  during  a  war,  even  when  destined  to  a 
neutral  port,  prosecutes  her  voyage  under  a  license 
from  the  government  of  the  enemy,  both  sliip  and 
cargo,  while  they  remain  under  the  protection  of  the 
license,  are  liable  to  capture,  and  if  captured,  arc  law- 
ful subjects  of  confiscation.  48.  A  license  granted  l)v 
the  sovereign  jKJwer  is  not  subject  to  transfer  or  assign- 
ment,  but  its  legitimate  use  is  confined  to  those  for 
who.su  benefit  it  was  originally  granted.  A  license  to 
an  alien  enemy,  whether  by  name  or  general  words, 
leinovcs  all  his  personal  disabilities.  4-»,  The  goods 
for  which  the  protection  of  a  license  is  claimed,  must 
correspond  with  those  that  the  license  enumerates  or 
describes.  When  a  license  authori/.es  the  importation 
of  goods  from  nn  enemy's  country  in  an  enemy's  sliip, 
the  protection  intended  to  l)e  granted,  althougli  con- 
fined in  terms  to  the  goods,  by  the  just  construction  of 
the  law  is  extended  to  the  vessel.  The  national  cliar- 
acter  of  the  ship,  as  descrilied  in  the  license,  is,  in 
most  cases,  a  condition  necessar}-  to  be  fulfilled  to  se- 
cure the  protection  that  is  desired. 

Section  V.  Breach  of  NeMrality. — 46.  The  duties 
of  <i  subject  or  citizen  of  the  neutral  State  are,  1.  To 
alistain  from  every  act  that  tends  to  the  assistance  of 
either  of  the  belligerents  in  the  prosecution  of  tlie  wur. 
2.  To  alistain  from  ever}-  act  that  tends  directly  to  re- 
lieve <me  of  the  belligerents  from  the  pressure  and 
effect  of  the  o|  positi'  hostilities.  8.  'I'o  offrr  nu  resist- 
ance to  the  full  exercise  of  the  belligerents'  rights  of 
visitation  and  search,  and  to  resort  to  no  means  for 
eluding  and  defrauding  the  rights  of  capture.  4G. 
From  the  moment  that  a  ship,  with  contraliand  arti- 
cles on  board,  quits  her  port  on  a  hostile  destination, 
as  a  general  rule  the  offense  is  complete  and  the  cap- 
ture legal.  To  justify  the  capture,  it  is  enough  that 
tlie  immediate  oliject  of  the  voyage  is  to  supply  the 
enemy,  and  that  the  contraband  is  certainly  destined 
to  Ills  immediate  use.  47.  Articles  of  contraliand  are  all 
tl»'  munitions  and  instruments  of  war;  all  nianiil'ao- 
tiii'e<l  articles  that  in  tlieir  actual  state  arc  fitted  for 
military  and  naval  use,  and  more  espeiiully  for  the 
Imilding  and  equipping  of  ships  of  war.  I'ltili,  tar,  and 
hemp  are  contraband ;  but  they  enjoy  cxemiitioiis  if  di- 
rected to  a  mercantile  port,  rroviaions  are  not  contra- 
liand, but  tliey  may  lie  rondercd  so  liv  thei,-  sjieiial  desti- 
nation and  intemlcil  use,  4K.  An  insurance  upuii  ^'oods 
lialde  to  cDiifiscatioii  as  contraliand  of  war — It'  made  in 
tlie  belligerent  country  whose  rights  are  volated— Is 
whullv  void.  4',).  A  liliii  kade  is  u  naval  elrtumvulla- 
tion  iiiteniie<l  to  prevent  and  cut  ofi'  all  tuinmuiiiea- 
tion  with  the  port  tliut  it  lucliises,  and  to  cause  an 
entire  snsiiension  of  its  commerce.  The  lireacli  of  a 
lilockudo  sulijccts  all  tlie  propirty  so  eni|ilo.>  eil  to  con- 
fiscation by  the  belligerent  (lower  wliose  riglits  are 
violated. 

Of  Ihr  I'arliet  lo  the  Cunti-acl—lf  III'  Leijul  Cim)}e. 
trnry  of  th»  Partiri. — 50.  Ail  persons  of  riiU  age  ami 
otherwiso  cu|>alil«  of  contracting,  have  the  rinlit  to  in- 
sure and  be  insured.  51.  In  order  to  render  a  party 
capiilde  of  insuring,  it  is  not  necessary  tliat  lie  should 
liiive  any  interest  in  tlio  projierty  insured  at  \\w.  time 
tliH  insurance  is  efl'ected,  unless  tlie  risks  a«  desirilied 
in  the  policy  have  already  comniem^ed.  When  tlie 
I  contract  i»  [iersiicctive,  it  is  valid  and  cffcctu^il  if  the 
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interest  meant  to  be  covered  exists  wnen  tlie  policy 
Httacliei).  AVhen  a  party  effects  an  insurance  after  tlie 
rislu  liave  commenced,  if  lie  liaa  an  interest  at  the 
time  in  tlie  subject-matter  of  the  policy,  the  contract 
niay  Im  so  framed  as  to  entitle  him  to  recover  for  a  loss 
that  had  in  fact  occurred  before  his  own  title  was  ac- 
quired by  insuring  the  goods  "  lost  or  not  lost."  62. 
An  agent  employed  to  procure  an  insurance  can  not 
himself  become  the  insurer. 

Of  the  Description  of  the  Parties  in  the  Policy. — 53. 
The  names  of  the  immediate  parties  to  the  contract, 
that  is,  of  the  individual  or  company  agreeing  to  as- 
sume the  rislcB,  and  of  the  person  effecting  the  insur- 
ance, must  bo  mentioned  in  the  policy.  64.  When 
the  insurance  is  made  by  an  agent,  the  parties  really 
assured  may  be  described  by  general  words ;  nor  is 
even  a  general  description  necessary,  if  the  party 
elTecting  the  insurance  describes  himsdlf  as  "agent" 
in  the  policy.  Where  the  person  effecting  the  insur- 
ance describes  himself  as  the  agent  of  a  particular 
person,  the  policy,  by  its  necessary  construction, 
inures  only  to  protect  an  interest  of  the  party  thus 
named  as  the  principal.  65.  When  an  agent  effects  a 
policy  in  his  own  name  on  account  of  a  third  person, 
who  is  named,  or  describing  the  assured  by  general 
words,  an  action  on  the  policy  for  the  recoverj-  of  a 
loss  may  be  maintained  in  the  name  of  the  agent,  or 
in  thot  of  the  party  really  interested.  But  where  the 
agent  U  a  nalced  trustee,  having  no  lien  in  the  policy, 
and  no  interest  of  his  own  that  was  meant  to  be  pro- 
tected, he  will  not  be  allowed  to  maintain  the  action  in 
bis  own  name,  if  it  appear  that  previous  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  suit  his  authority  as  agent  had  been 
countermanded  or  revoked.  5C.  Although  each  part- 
ner has  a  right  to  insure  the  partr.ership  property  in 
the  name  or  on  account  of  the  firm,  yet  where  the  in- 
surance is  expressed  to  be  on  his  sole  account,  it 
must  be  limited  in  its  application  to  liis  individual 
share.  When  the  separate  interest  of  a  partner,  sep- 
arately insuring,  is  equal  to  the  amount  insured,  he 
can  have  no  motive  for  averring  or  attempting  to  prove 
a  partnersliip  property.  67.  When  the  interest  of  the 
party  in  wliom  the  interest  is  averred  is  proved,  and  an 
authority  from  iiim  to  insure,  or  his  adoption  of  the 
contract  is  also  proved,  it  i^  an  inference  of  law  from 
tlie  terms  of  his  policy  that  the  insurance  was  effected 
on  bis  account.  But  when  the  proof  establishes  that 
his  interest  was  not  intended  to  be  covered,  it  forms 
an  insuperable  liar  to  a  recover}'.  68.  The  interpreta- 
tion of  every  policy  that  is  effected  by  an  agent  under 
previous  instructions,  must  l>e  controlled  by  the  inten- 
tion of  the  principal  in  every  case  where  evidence  of 
the  intention  ca.i  properly  be  received  to  determine 
the  construction.  The  gener.il  words  of  a  policy  de- 
scribing the  assured,  have  always  received  u  lil>eral 
interpretation.  59.  The  policy  may  l)e  so  framed  that 
the  insurance  'hall  bo  inseparably  attached  to  the 
property  meant  to  bo  covered,  so  that  the  successive 
owners,  during  the  c(mtinuance  of  the  risks,  shall  be- 
come in  turn  the  parties  really  assured. 

Of  the  Asnifftiment  of  the  Policy  and  of  the  Rights  of 
Ike  Atsiffnee. — GO.  Although  a  policy  of  insurance  in 
its  usual  form  is  not  assignable  In  law  so  as  to  enable 
the  ussi);neo  to  maintain  an  action  upon  the  contract 
in  his  own  name,  it  is  in  all  cases  assignable  in  equity, 
and  vests  in  the  ossigtioe  a  beneficial  interest,  varying 
in  itn  extent  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  the 
assignment  U  made.  01,  Although  the  rights  of  the 
assignee  of  a  {wllcy  are  equitable  in  their  nature,  it  is 
not  in  i>  court  of  c(|uity,  when  a  loss  has  occurred  to 
whii'h  ho  claims  to  bo  entitled,  and  the  underwriters 
refuse  to  pay,  that  he  must  seek  relief.  He  has  a  full 
Tonicdy  in  an  action  at  law,  in  the  name  of  the  as- 
surer, 62,  The  assignment  in  writing  of  a  (Hilicy  of 
insurance  does  not  vest  in  the  assignee  u  |)erfect  title, 
except  as  against  the  assigner,  unless  it  Is  accompanied 
liy  un  actual  delivery  of  the  instrument  itself.     The 


policies  in  use  in  Boston  contain  special  clauses  re- 
stricting their  assignment. 

Of  Jnsiiniiire  effected  by  an  Agent, — Of  the  Author- 
ity of  an  Agent  lu  Insure, — 63.  The  necessity  of  prov- 
ing either  the  original  authority  of  the  agent,  or  the 
subsequent  adoption  of  his  contract,  is  expressly  af- 
firmed, or  necessarily  implied,  in  every  case  in  which 
a  question  as  to  the  authority  of  the  agent  has  arisen, 
A  prior  authority  conferring  on  the  agent  the  right  to 
insure,  is  either  express  or  implied.     An  express  au- 
thority may  be  written  or  verbal.     64.  The  author- 
ity of  a  single  partner,  and  of  each  partner,  to  insure 
the  partnership  property  in  the  name  or  by  general 
words  on  account  of  the  firm,  or  to  direct  such  un  as- 
surance to  bo  made,  is  established   and   undoubted. 
66,  The  right  of  a  part  owner  to  insure  is  limited  to 
his  own  individual  share.     66.  The  master  of  a  ship 
has  no  general  authority,  but  has  an  implied  authority 
in  special  cases.     67.  When  a  consignee  has  an  inter> 
est,  he  may  insure  tlie  entire  property  consigned  to 
him ;  but  a  consignee  who  has  no  interest,  and.  no  lien 
whatever,  upon  the  goods  consigned  to  him  for  sale, 
has  no  right  to  insure  them  on  behalf  of  the  consigner, 
unless  specially  instructed.     68.  A  general  agent  may 
insure  on  behalf  of  his  principal,  unless  restricted  in 
his  discretion  by  the  express  instruction  of  his  princi- 
pal.    The  authority  of  the  agent,  express  or  implied, 
may  be  revoked  by  the  principal  at  any  time  before 
the  terms  of  the  insurance  havo  been  settled  by  an 
agreement  with  the  underwriters.     G9.  In  the  United 
States  a  usage  prevails  to  cover  all  shipments  bj*  a 
general  standing  time  policy  on  goods,  so  as  to  em- 
brace not  only  all  outward  end  home  shipments  made 
on  their  own  account,  but  all  shipments   made  to 
them   from   foreign   ports,  upon   which  they  are  di- 
rected to  effect  insurance.     When  there  is  a  sub- 
sisting policy  in  the  aliove  form,  a  direction  to  insure, 
once  given,  is  in  its  nature  irrevocable.     70.  When 
an   agent  accepts   un  order  to  insure,  or  omits  to 
give  notice  of  his  refusal,  he  is  of  course  bound  to  its 
execution.     When  the  principal  has  funds  or  effects 
in  the  hands  of  his   correspondent,  the  application 
of  which  rests  in  liis  own  discretion,  he  is  justified 
that  they  will  be  applied  by  bis  correspondent  to  pro- 
cure the  insurance  that  he  directs.     71.    When  the 
agent  has  no  funds  or  effects  of  his  principal  on  hand, 
but,  by  an  established  course  of  dealing,  has  been  in 
the  habit  of  executing  the  orders  of  his  principal  to 
effect  insurance,  and  of  advancing  the  premium,  he  is 
liound  to  execute  all  similar  orders  that  he  may  re- 
ceive from  him,  until  he  has  given  him  notice  that  this 
course  of  dealing  must  be  discontinued.     72.  When  a 
consignee  receives  a  bill  of  lading,  with  an  order  to  in- 
sure its  contents,  if  he  accepts  the  consignment,  he 
must  execute  the  order.     The  law  regards  the  trans- 
action as  entire,  and  the  acceptance  of  the  benefit  as  a 
tacit  promise  to  discharge  the  duty.     73.  These  rules 
are  subject  tu  exceptions.     The  agent  can  never  be 
liound  to  effect  an  insurance  that,  from  circumstances 
tliut  could  not  have  been  known  or  anticipated  when 
the  order  was  given,  instead  of  securing  un  indemnity 
to  his  principal,  would  tend  to  his  certain  prejudice  and 
loss,     Wlien  the  agent,  when  he  receives  the  order, 
knows,  or  has  just  grounds  for  lielieving  that  his  cor- 
respondent is  insolvent,  or  is  threatened  with  insolv- 
ency, the  acceptance  of  the  trust  rests  in  his  own  dis- 
cretion.     Yet,  should  his  apprehension  prove  to  be 
groundless,  he  should  be  culled  to  justify  his  conduct, 
by  proving   that  the   informatiun   on   which   he   has 
acted  was  credible  and  trustworthy.     The  ol)ligution 
to  insure  that  arises  from  a  previous  course  of  dealing, 
can  only  apply  to  insurances  similar  to  those  that  the 
agent  had  been  in  tlio  habit  of  effecting.    74.  The  con- 
fidence reposed  in  an  agent  is  strictly  personal ;  and 
lie  can  not  delegate  to  u  third  person  an  autliority  that, 
by  the  intention  of  his  principal,  was  meant  to  be  exe- 
cuted by  himself  alone. 
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Skotiow  III. — Of  Inmranrfi  hg  voluntary  Affentt, 
and  their  Adoption. — 75.  Althoiif^h  the  adoption  of  b 
volantsrjr  inturance  is  necessan-  to  reniier  tlie  contract 
ralid  against  tlie  principal,  and  proof  of  ita  adoption 
to  warrant  tlie  recovery  of  a  loai  against  tlie  Insurer, 
If*  are  not  to  infer  that  the  agent  who  effects  the  policy 
is  at  lil)orty  to  rescind  his  own  contract,  upon  proof 
cither  of  his  want  of  a  previous  authority,  or  of  the  re- 
fusal  of  his  intended  principals  to  ratify  his  act.  7A. 
There  are,  however,  two  cases  in  which,  as  exceptionn 
from  the  general  rule,  the  voluntary  agent,  when  his 
insurance  has  been  rejected,  may  justly  claim  to  re- 
cover back  the  premium  he  has  paid :  "ist.  When  he 
discloses  to  the  underwriters  that  the  insurance  is 
made  without  authority,  and  they  agree  that  it 
shall  he  cancelled,  if  not  i>do])ted ;  and  2dly :  Where 
the  insurance  is  rejected  for  reasons  that  would 
have  rendered  the  contract  valid,  if  adopted.  77. 
The  contract  of  the  voluntary  agent  nmy  he  rat- 
ified and  appropriated  hy  the  principal,  even  with 
knowledge  of  a  loss,  unless  the  ])ower  to  adopt  the  in- 
surance under  these  circumstances,  is  excluded  by  the 
express  provisions  of  the  policy.  When  nn  abandon- 
ment of  the  property  insured  is  necessarj-  to  justify  a 
claim  for  a  total  loss,  an  adoption  of  the  contract,  with 
the  right  to  enforce  the  claim,  is  of  necessity  limited  to 
the  period  within  which,  either  l)y  the  provisions  of 
the  policy  or  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  the  aliandon- 
ment  must  bo  made  to  render  it  valid  ;  and  a  claim  for 
partial  loss  is  just  as  liable  to  be  linrred  by  the  lapse 
of  time,  as  if  it  arose  under  a  policy  duly  authorized. 
The  party  for  whom  the  insurance  was  intended  can 
have  no  right  to  adopt  and  enforce  a  contract  that 
would  not  have  l)een  valid  if  made  by  his  express  di- 
rection. 78.  When  the  agent  merely  exceeds  a  given 
anthnrit}',  the  principal  is  concluded  if  he  fail  to  give 
notice  of  his  dissent  within  n  reasonable  time  after  re- 
ceiving the  information. 

0/the  Duliet  of  Agfnl»  in  Ihfir  Rflationi  with  thfir 
Prinripalt,  and  mlh  the  /nnureri. — 70.  Everj-  agent 
who  is  entitled  to  receive  a  compensation  for  his  serv- 
ices, is  l)ound  to  exercise  not  only  the  same  care  and 
diligence  that  lie  is  accustomed  to  employ  In  "lis  own 
privute  affairs,  but  all  the  care,  and  ililigcnce,  and 
skill  that  the  transaciion  of  the  pnrticnlnr  business 
with  which  ho  is  intrusted,  according  to  lis  nature, 
may  l>c  reasonably  construe<l  to  require.  80.  A 
|)erson  who  undertakes  to  effect  an  insurance  for 
another,  should  make  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  standing  of  tlio  insurers  t<i  whom 
he  wishes  to  apply,  and  to  l>«  careful  to  select  those 
whose  credit  is  est»l)lished  and  undisputed  ;  mt  when 
he  arts  in  good  faith  in  making  the  selection,  and  has 
exerrise<l  the  necessary  caution,  he  is  not,  generally 
speaking,  responsible  for  the  ultimate  solvency  of 
those  who  sulwcrilm  that  jioiicy,  unless  he  receives  a 
del  credere  comnii-'sion.  Prom  this  rule  the  voluntary 
agent  is  not  exempted.  81.  When  the  agent  employs 
•  broker  to  effect  the  policy,  as  he  is  always  justified 
in  doing,  wlien  such  is  the  usage  of  the  place  where 
the  contract  is  made,  it  is  to  the  discretion  of  tlie 
broker  that  the  choice  of  the  insurers  is  intrusted  :  and 
for  his  fraud  or  neglect  in  the  execution  of  this  trust, 
the  agent  is  not  responsilde  where  no  want  of  good 
faith,  or  of  proper  diligence,  is  justly  imputable  to  him. 
82.  An  agent  who  has  effectt-il  a  jioilcy  in  conform- 
ity to  the  orders  of  his  principal,  has  the  i»ower  when 
the  first  insurer  becomes  insolvent,  even  of  rescinding 
the  contract  when  the  interests  of  his  principal  plainly 
demand  the  measure,  so  long  as  the  (kiHcv  remains  in 
his  hands.  Hut  the  agent  ought  never  to  cancel  a 
subsisting  policy  when  tlie  {lartial  security  tint  it  af- 
fords is  preferable  to  a  return  of  thn  premium,  unless 
with  the  certainty  that  lie  will  l>e  able  to  pay  a  new 
contract  fully,  to  proteirt  the  liiten-st  of  his  principal. 
The  subsisting  policy  lieing  reacinded,  if  the  order  was 
special  and  liiuiteU,  he  will  still  lie  Itoiinl  to  follow  ita 


proTlsion*  and  obaerye  its  limits ;  but  if  within  ita 
limits,  and  according  to  its  terms,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
agent  to  effect  a  second  insunnce.  88.  Where  an 
increased  premium  is  demanded,  the  execution  of  the 
order  can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  positive  duty 
hut  will  rest  in  the  sound  discretion  of  the  agent! 
Where,  from  tlie  lapse  of  time,  or  other  circumstan- 
ces, the  alteration  of  the  risk  is  so  material  that  the 
premium  demanded  is  much  larger  than  the  prin- 
cipal when  he  gave  the  order  to  insure  could  have 
contemplated  as  necessary  to  be  paid,  the  agent  may 
be  i>artly  excused  who  declines  to  exorcise  his  author- 
ity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  whatever  may  he  the 
change  in  the  risk,  and  thia  increase  of  tlie  premium 
if  there  are  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that  a  sec- 
ond insurance  will  tend  to  the  advantage  of  the  prin. 
cipal,  the  agent,  proceeding  in  good  faith  to  effect  it 
will  be  protected.  84.  It  ia  the  duty  of  every  agent 
to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  all  the  fiicts  and 
circumstances  of  which  lie  has  any  knowledge  or 
informotion ;  to  represent  trul)'  all  the  facts  he  dis- 
closes,  and  to  answer  truly  all  the  proper  iiuiuiries 
of  the  insurer ;  for  the  concealment  or  misrepresent- 
ation of  the  ngent,  whether  intentional  or  unde- 
signed, has  the  same  effect  on  the  validity  of  the 
contract  as  that  of  the  party  really  assured.  85. 
Although  an  agent  to  whom  no  fraud  or  neglect 
is  imputable,  is  not  responsible  for  the  concealment 
and  misrepresentation  of  the  sul>-agent  whom  he  is 
authorized  to  employ,  yet  wlien  he  employs  a  broker 
to  effect  the  jiolicy,  he  is  Imund  to  give  hii.i  all  the 
necessarj'  instructions  anil  all  material  information 
that  he  himself  possesses,  and  this  duty  attaches  even 
on  an  agent  who  acts  gratuitously,  who  may  be  ren- 
dered lialile  for  the  damages  resulting  from  his  oinis- 
sions.  8ti.  When  the  omission  or  act  of  the  ognnt 
that  vitiates  the  contract  can  lie  justly  imputed  to  his 
fraud  or  his  neglect,  he  is  personally  liable  for  the 
resulting  >I image;  but  where  it  proceeds  from  his 
want  of  the  requisite  skill,  there  are  cases  in  which 
equity  demands  some  distinctions.  87.  A  mercantile 
agent  wlio  was  neither  authorized  to  insure  nor  has 
effected  an  insumnce,  may  yet  render  himself  lialilo 
as  an  insurer,  liy  a  filse  representation,  not  to  the  mi- 
(lerwriter,  but  to  his  principal,  if  the  nature  of  the 
misrepresentation  is  such  as  to  invalidate  a  [Milicv 
founiletl  on  it,  effected  by  the  princ!|ial,  or  on  his  he- 
half.  Tlie  most  imiiortant  and  responsible  dutv  of 
every  agent  in  effecting  an  insurance,  is  to  take  care 
that  the  |Kilicy  shall  be  so  framed  as  effectuiillv  to 
cover  the  jiropcrty  and  risks,  wliich  he  is  dircctcil  to 
insure,  or  which,  wlien  not  acting  under  a  previous 
order,  he  believes  and  represents  himself  to  hiivc  in- 
sured. 88.  When  an  agent  acts  under  dcii''  and 
positive  instructions,  and  violates  them  in  the  term 
and  form  of  the  insurance  that  he  effects,  liis  negli- 
gence, it  is  manifest,  is  still  more  culpable  and  r«nilt>rs 
the  agent  personally  liable.  Hut  when  the  unlcr  is 
plain,  the  goo<l  faith  of  thn  agent  will  nut  pMtcrt  liiin. 
8',).  Kven  when  an  agent  acts  gratuitously,  without 
the  hope  or  exix'ctatton  of  a  reward,  yet,  if  li.i  enters 
on  the  execution  of  an  order  to  insure,  hn  must  follow 
its  terms,  and  liy  his  omission  to  cover  all  thn  pmpcrty 
or  risks  that  ho  is  I'.irectcd  to  insure,  will  becomp  re- 
s|K)nsible  for  a  h  s  that  the  iusunincc  of  property 
effected  would  l<  i  embraced.  The  mistake  ol'  tlie 
agent  where  the  practice  is  unsettled  and  thi>  law  un- 
certain, aft'ords  no  evidence  of  tlic  want  of  rcaHoiiulilo 
skill  and  ordinary  diligence,  for  which,  alone,  he  in  rn- 
sponnilile.  'M.  Tlio  agent  is  not  responsililn  if  hU 
mistake  arose  not  from  his  want  of  r><|uisitc  diliixenco 
and  skill,  but  from  the  Imjierfect  and  confused  manner 
in  which  tlie  instructions  of  his  principal  were  ox- 
presse<l.  !)1.  All  prior  verbal  coinmunicatimis  nre 
superseded  liy  the  written  instructions  wnich  constl- 
tuto  the  pro|)er  and  solo  evidence  of  the  intention^  of 
(be  party  dir«cting  the  inauranoes.     92.  If  the  agent 
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finds  It  impracticable  to  effect  an  inauniaoe  according 
to  the  terms  of  his  instructions  it  is  his  duty  ts  give 
Immediate  notice  of  his  failure  to  his  principal.  When 
an  agent  has  separate  orders  to  insure  on  the  same 
voyage,  and  against  the  same  risks,  the  property  of 
several  persons  whose  interests  are  several,  should  he 
elect  to  cover  the  whole  property  In  one  policy, 
he  must  be  careful  so  to  fiame  the  contract  as  to 
secure  to  each  of  his  constituents  the  same  indem- 
nlty  to  which  he  would  have  been  entitled  had  his 
property  and  interest  alone  l>een  covered.  OB.  An 
order  to  insnre  is  either  discretionary  or  positive, 
and  when  positive,  is  either  general  or  limited.  The 
order  Is  discretionary  when  the  election  to  insure 
or  not  to  insure,  is  committed  absolutely  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  agent ;  and  in  such  a  case  if  the  agent 
determines  not  to  insure  he  is  responsible  only  for  his 
good  faith.  The  order  when  positive  is  general  when 
it  describes  the  property  and  voyage,  but  given  no  di- 
rection as  to  the  risks  to  be  covered  nnd  imposes  no 
limitation  as  to  the  premium.  When  the  order  Is  thus 
general  the  duty  of  the  agent  is  fully  discharged  by 
bis  obtaining  an  insurance  in  the  usual  form  of  the 
policy  at  the  place  where  the  insurance  is  made. 
94.  When  the  order  to  insure  contains  no  direction  or 
restriction  uit  to  tlie  amount  of  the  premium  to  lie  paid, 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  agent  to  effect  the  insurance  at  all 
event  1  without  regard  to  the  premium ;  and  if  by  lim- 
iting himself  to  a  smaller  premium  lie  defeats  an  insur- 
ance, he  is  liable,  with  the  exception,  however,  that 
where  the  funds  he  has  or  he  is  to  advance  should  not 
permit  him  to  enhance  the  premium  sufflciently,  he 
would  be  excised.  96.  Special  instructions  muxt  be 
exactly  followed  by  the  agent.  When  an  agent  is  di- 
rected to  insnre  a  certain  amount,  It  Is  his  duty  to  pro- 
cure an  insurance,  if  possible,  to  the  full  extent  of  the 
sum  required ;  but  if  he  can  not,  he  must  execute  the 
order  as  far  as  he  can.  9t!.  An  Insurance  is  not  wholly 
void  when  the  agent  exceeds  the  premium  to  which 
he  was  limited.  A  contract  made  by  an  agent  who  in 
its  terms  exceeds  his  authority,  Is  never  wholly  void 
if  the  excess  may  lie  readily  ascertained  and  separated. 
97.  As  a  general  rule  the  order  unless  otherwise  express- 
ed, may  be  construed  as  intended  to  refer  In  its  execution 
solely  to  the  place  of  the  agent's  residence  ;  but  circum- 
stances may  doubtless  create  an  exception  and  impose 
a  duty  that  the  order  does  not  in  terms  require.  9H. 
Wliere  an  agent  who  has  effected  a  policy  retains  its 
possession  with  the  consent  of  his  principal,  his  agen- 
cy is  continued.  His  general  duty  is  to  enforce  tlie 
rights  and  protect  the  Interests  of  his  principal  in  all 
matters  arising  out  of  the  contract.  If  a  loss,  partial 
or  total,  has  occurred  he  must  collect,  arrange,  and 
submit  the  necessary  proofs,  adjust  nnd  settle  its 
amounts,  demand  and  receive  its  paA*ment.  If  in 
order  to  sustain  tlic  claim  of  the  assured  for  a  total 
loss,  an  al>and()nnient  is  necessary,  he  must  take  it  on 
behalf  of  bis  principal,  must  take  care  that  it  is  prop- 
erly expressed  and  is  delivered  in  due  season,  ami  lie 
must !«  careful  to  preserve  the  requisite  evidence  of 
all  his  transactions.  !)!).  The  most  important  and  re- 
S|>fln8ibl«  of  the  subsequent  duties  of  the  agent  is  to 
collect,  receive,  and  pay  over  the  losses  that  may  oc- 
cur and  fall  due  under  the  policy,  and  by  his  negli- 
gence in  the  discharge  of  his  duty  lie  may  readily 
incur  a  heavy  lialiility  since  he  is  necessarily  lK)und  to 
pay  all  losses,  that  l>ut  for  his  neglect  and  delay  might 
liave  l)een  recovered  from  the  underwriters.  I'ayment 
to  the  agent  to  discharge  the  underwriters  must  be  an 
actual  payment  nmde  in  good  faith,  not  tlio  allowances 
of  a  credit.  1(H).  An  Insurance  agent  or  broker  who  is 
authorized  to  receive  a  loss,  has  no  authority  to  accept  u 
credit  in  lieu  of  a  payment  in  money,  nor  can  the  un- 
ilerwriter  in  sucli  n  case  allege  his  own  ignorance  of 
tile  trust  tliat  is  violated.  When  the  agent  is  a  cred- 
ittir  of  the  assured  and  the  nature  of  his  debt  gives 
iiim  a  lien  on  tlie  policy,  that  lien  will  attach  on  all 


moneys  that  he  may  receive  tiom  the  onderwritar  un- 
der the  policy,  and  he  baa  a  perfect  right  to  retain 
fluch  moneys  to  his  own  use  so  far  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  satisfy  his  claims,  by  living  due  credit  to  the 
assured  for  the  amount.  The  credit  given  by  the 
•gent  extinguishes  the  debt  to  the  assured,  and  dis- 
charges the  insurer.  101.  A  settlement  on  account 
between  the  underwriter  and  the  agent  is  con<  lusive  on 
the  agent  himself.  102.  The  agent  should  transmit  to 
his  principal,  full  and  just  accounts  of  all  his  transac- 
tions on  his  behalf,  keep  him  advbed  of  all  occur- 
rences connected  with  the  insurance  by  which  his 
interests  may  be  affected,  and  deliver  over  to  his  prin- 
cipal, on  request,  the  policy  effected  on  his  behalf, 
provided  bis  own  claims,  if  such  as  give  him  a  lien  on 
instrument,  are  first  satisfied.  The  policy  is  in  all 
oases  the  property  of  the  party  really  assured.  He 
may  maintain  an  action  of  trover  for  its  recovery,  not 
only  against  his  agents,  but  against  every  person  into 
whose  hands  it  may  have  passed,  and  by  whom  in  vio- 
lation of  his  rights  it  may  be  withheld.  103.  In  the 
United  States  it  is  not  unusual  to  insert  a  provision  in 
the  policy  by  which  all  losses  are  made  payable  only 
to  the  person  in  whose  name  the  insurance  is  effected. 
104.  If  the  agent  intends  by  the  insertion  of  the  spe- 
cial clause  to  extend  his  lien  so  as  to  cover  advances 
or  a  balance  of  accounts,  to  which  the  privilege  is  not 
annexed  by  law,  the  extension,  if  not  authorized  by 
the  principal,  is  a  fraud  upon  his  rights ;  and  where 
no  such  intention  exists  a  provision  limiting  tho  pay- 
ment of  a  loss  to  the  agent  alone  may  operate  to  em- 
liarrass  or  delay  the  remedy  of  the  assured,  and  should 
therefore,  without  his  consent,  never  l>e  inserted. 

Of  the  nights  of  the  Agent. — 105.  An  agent  has  a 
lien  on  the  |)olicy;  and  moreover,  has  authority  to 
maintain  an  action  in  h\s  own  name  for  the  recovery 
of  a  loss  under  the  policy.  lOG.  An  insurance  broker 
baa  a  lien  on  the  policy  against  his  immediate  em- 
ployer, not  only  for  his  commissions  and  proiniumB, 
but  for  tlie  general  balance  of  his  insurance  account. 
If  the  broker,  when  he  effected  the  policy  knew,  or  had 
reasonable  ground  to  lielieve,  that  tho  insurance  was 
on  tho  account  of  a  tliinl  person,  his  lien  as  against  the 
party  really  assured,  will  be  confined  to  the  premium 
and    liis    commission  in  the    particular   transaction. 

107.  A  broker  who  lias  received  moneys  under  a  pol- 
icy that  ho  effected  in  ignorance  that  his  enipliiyer 
waH  un  agent,  is  liable  to  the  party  really  assured. 

108.  A  miircantile  agent  has  a  lien  on  tlie  policy  that 
he  is  directed  to  effect,  not  only  to  tlie  premium  and 
his  ciiiiiinission  in  the  particular  transaction,  or  ex- 
tended only  to  advunccH  made  i>y  liira  on  account  of 
the  pro|>erty  assured,  liut  also  to  the  general  balance 
due  to  hiui,  or  liecoming  due  while  the  |H>licy  is  in  his 
hands  in  his  account  with  his  principal.  Tho  privi- 
lege of  lien  embracing  claims  arising  from  other  dis- 
tinct transactions  does  not  extend  to  the  necessary,  tho 
voluntary  ur  tlio  gratuitous  agent.  A  general  lien  is 
not  limited  to  nione}-s  actually  paid  b)'  the  agent  ur  then 
duo  to  him,  liut  embraces  all  his  outstanding  lialiilities 
on  behalf  of  his  princi|i<il  arising  out  nf  his  agency. 
10!).  ll'it  u  geiiurul  lien,  unless  liy  u  special  agreement, 
does  nut  emiirace  all  tlie  existing  demands  and  liabili- 
ties of  the  agent  agu.iist  his  principal,  but  only  such 
us  relate  to  tlio  business  or  eniploynieiit  in  which  tho 
agent  is  engaged,  and  have  grown  out  of  the  relation 
in  that  cmpUiyiuont  between  him  and  bis  principal. 
110.  Tliu  obligation  of  tho  lien  attaches  ciiually  on  uU 
moneys  received  l>y  him  under  tho  policy.  The  agent 
waives  Ills  lien  when  he  voluntarily  delivers  the  polic}' 
to  his  principal  or  to  his  order,  or  when  lie  parts  with 
the  possession  wrongfully,  as  by  pledging  the  [Kilicy 
as  his  own  property.  So  he  may  waive  his  lien  by  an 
oxiiross  or  implied  agreement.  When  tlie  policy  comes 
again  into  his  possession,  his  lien  is  revived  in  all  its 
original  extent.  Tho  lien  of  a  mercantile  agent  at- 
taches on  the  policy  in  the  possession  of  tho  broker 
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whom  he   ha-i    «mploynl    to  vflTect   the   insonrace.  1 119.  Agents  of  inturance  companies  In  the  United 
111.   The  RevtuM  Statutes  of  New  York  limit  the  I  States  are  usually  intrusted  with  an  authority  nut 

•  '  merely  to  transmit  applications,  but,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, to  perfect  insuranues  in  the  nnme  and  on  the 


right  of  set-ofF  to  a  den^ndant  to  whom  the  demand 
proposed  to  be  net  off  is  due  in  hta  own  right,  either 
as  the  original  creditor  and  payee  or  M  the  assignee 
and  owner,  and  the  provision,  if  literally  and  strictly 
construed,  would  exclude  a  set-off  by  an  agent  in  any 
case  whatever.  The  courts,  however,  may  adopt  as  a 
rensonalile  construction,  that  an  agent  who  in  his  own 
name  is  a  party  to  the  contract,  and  has  a  lien  on  the 
policy  and  its  proceeds,  is  to  lie  considered  as  an 
original  creditor,  or,  in  judgment  of  law,  as  the  as- 
signee and  owner  of  the  demand.  So  long  as  the  pre- 
mium-note remains  in  the  hand  of  the  underwriter,  a 
return  premium  on  the  same  policy  is  its  necessary  ap- 
pendage ;  where  the  return  is  entire,  it  extinguishes 
the  note  ;  where  it  is  partial,  it  operates  pro  tanto  as 
a  satisfaction. 

O/lhr  ilxtenl  ofthf  LiahUity  of  the  A<i*nt.—ni.  The 
liability  of  the  agent  Is  simply  to  malco  good  to  hir, 
principal  the  nctnal  damage  that  the  specilic  drench  of 
duty  wirh  which  he  is  charged  has  directly  occasioned. 
The  lial>ilit,v  of  an  agent  arising  ft-om  the  insolvency 
of  an  underwriter  fWim  whom  a  loss  was  due  that  he 
might  have  collected,  is  proliably  of  the  same  nature 
as  thnt  of  an  agent  under  a  del  credere  commission  not 
Immediate,  but  sewndarj-.     11.1.  The  flrst  remedy  of 
the  principal  is  against  the  estate  of  the  bankrupt,  and 
the  agent  is  answerable  only  for  the  sum  that  the  es- 
tate may  be  deficient  to  satisfr.     And  when  an  agent 
has  received  the  amount  of  a  loss,  he  is  not  permitted 
to  dispute  the  title  of  his  principrJ,  his  duty  is  to  pay 
over  the  moneys  he  receives.    114.  To  fix  the  liability 
of  the  agent  an  actual  damage  resulting  tn  his  princi- 
pal, must  lie  proved.     Where  an  agent,  fh>m  his  neg- 
lect to  insure,  hiis  rendered  himself  liable  as  an  in- 
surer, he  is  entitled  to  avail  himself  of  everi-  defense 
which,  had  the  necessary  inHUrani'c  l>een  made,  might 
have    lieen    urged    by   the   unilcrwriters   themselves. 
115.  The  liability  <if  the  agent  is  not  in  all  cases  de- 
termined, even  where  it  appears  thnt  the  principal  had 
parted  with  all  his  interest  in  the  subject  to  !«>  insured 
previiiiis  to  the  happening  of  the  loss.     The  liability 
of  an  agent  is  not  In  nil  cases  t'>  1*  limited  to  the  sum 
thnt  his  principal  would  have  ,  .•on  entitled  to  claim  as 
an  indemnity  fnim  the  underwriters  had  nn  insurance 
been  pro|)erly  effected.    Wliere  the  principal  has  been 
defeated  in  nn  action  against  the  underwriters  on  the 
policy,  owing  to  the  brench  (if  duty  of  the  agent,  the 
costs    and    expenses    are    chargenlilo   to  the    agent, 
llfi.  An  agent  acting  under  a  del  credere  commission 
is  liable  only  ns  a  sun-fy  fur  the  idtininle  solvency  of 
the  party  with  whom  he  contracts  fni-  his  principal.    A 
^1  credere  ngent  has  no  immeiliate  remedy  ngninst  the 
nnderwriter.    When  the  policy  U  effected  in  the  name 
of  the  del  credere  agent,  he  may  maintain  an  action 
in  his  own  name  on  the  [Milicy  itself,  liut  not  when 
hi-i  own  name  Is  not  on  the  face  of  the  policy,     A 
del  cre<icre  commission  is  not  within  the  statute  of 
frauds.     .See  I>ki,  Ckkpkrk. 

Of  /nmmnrr.f  by  an  Ariml  of  tht  I'mlfrirritfrf. — 
117.  llio  authority  of  the  agent  fo  sign  a  [silicv  may 
lie  proved  by  his  haliit  of  snhscriiiing  pnllcles  on  lie- 
half  (if  the  defendant,  although  such  proof  is  incom- 
plete unless  it  embraces  s<ime  jiositive  ait  of  the  de- 
fendant amounting  to  a  recognition  of  the  authority. 
Where  the  ngent  suliserilies  the  jKilicy  in  liis  own 
name  and  omits  that  of  his  principal,  he  becdmes  re- 
Bjionsilile.  IIH.  An  agent  whose  iinginal  authority  to 
sign  the  policy  as  such  has  been  pniveil  or  ndinitteil. 
has  an  implied  authority  to  Jierfurm  rvrry  siilMe(|uent 
.let  iin  behalf  of  his  principal ;  and  this  implieit  au- 
thority extends  to  the  ndjUKtment  of  n  loss,  the  ncci'pt- 
ance  of  nn  alinndonnient,  and  the  pavment  of  a  loss. 
An  insurance  broker  is  not  the  agent  of  the  under- 
writer to  admit  or  to  pays  lo«s;  and  If  such  a  pay- 
ment is  mad«  by  him.  It  It  regarded  as  purely  voluntary. 


behalf  of  their  constituents.  If  the  restrictions  "to 
which  the  agent  is  subject  in  the  exercise  of  his  au- 
thority are  private  and  confidential  In  thoir  nature 
their  existence  as  between  the  principal  and  his  agent 
is  not  permitted  to  be  alleged.  So  far  as  the  rights  uf 
third  persons  are  concerned,  unless  disclosed,  thev 
■re  inoperative  and  void.  The  ostensible  or  apparent 
authority  of  a  general  agent  ik  his  real  authority  in  re- 
spect to  all  who  deal  with  him  in  ignorance  and  mod 
faith.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  underwriters  at  Lloyd's 
and  of  the  principal  insurance  companies  in  the  United 
States,  to  appoint  agents  in  nearly  all  the  porta  n( 
the  world,  but  the  powers  of  these  agents  are  cir- 
cumscribed by  very  narrow  limits.  They  can  not 
bind  their  employers  by  any  positive  act  so  as  to 
create  a  liability  to  the  assured  that  would  not  other- 
wise exist,  nor  are  the  acts  which  they  are  autliurized 
to  perform  of  such  u  nature  »•  to  mislead  the  pulilic 
as  to  the  real  extant  of  their  authority.  When  a 
question  arises  as  to  the  validity  of  their  acts  It  is 
solely  by  a  reference  to  their  written  instructions  that 
it  must  lie  determined. 

0/  Concealmfnt. — 120.  Each  is  bound  to  communi- 
cate to  the  other  all  facts  within  his  personal  knowl. 
edge  that  tend  to  show  the  true  character  and  vnlun 
of  the  risks  that  are  meant  to  be  covered,  and  each  Ju 
his  own  communication  to  the  other,  is  liound  to  state 
the  exact  and  the  whole  truth  in  reUtion  to  the  facts 
that  he  represents,  or,  upon  inquirj-,  discloses,  ..v 
misrepresentation  or  concealment  of  material  facts 
whether  it  resulted  from  design  or  from  ignrrunce' 
mistake  or  inadvertence,  vitiates  that  mutual  consent 
essential  to  its  validity.  121,  The  mntorlBlity  of  facts 
concealed  or  misrepresented  is  not  to  lie  determined 
liy  the  event,  but  results  solely  from  their  prolialilo 
influence  on  the  estimated  value  of  the  risks  at  tho 
time  they  were  assured.  The  ([uestion  is  not  whether 
the  loss  that  is  claimed  is  attributable  in  any  degree 
to  the  risks  that  were  concealed,  liut  whether,  hail  tho 
facts  lieen  known,  the  underwriter  would  liave  sul). 
scrilied  the  i«ilicy  or  woidd  have  limited  himself  to  the 
premium  that  he  received.  The  obligation  uf  a  I'runk 
and  full  disclosure  attaches  etiually  u|>on  Imth  tlie 
parties,  tho  underwriter  as  well  as  the  assured, 

/■'licit  that  the  AtturKl  in  bvnml  to  dinvluif. — 122,  It 
is  tlie  duty  of  the  assured  to  coininunicute  all  facts  that 
are  material  to  the  risks,  and  which  arc  not  known,  or 
presumed  to  be  known,  to  the  underwriter.  The  as- 
sured is  Ixiund  to  disclose  all  the  inteiligi>nce  that  ho 
has  received,  and  all  the  InfomiHtion  that  he  imissch.sgs 
that  relate  to  facts  which  arc  material  to  the  risks,  al- 
though the  information  may  be  of  a  doulitlul  clmnic- 
ter,  and  may  ultimately  prove  to  lie  untrue,  12:!, 
So  if  tho  intelligence  receiver'  by  thu  assured  relates 
not  to  a  fact,  but  to  mere  exiiectalion  or  belief 
of  the  [lerson  from  whom  it  was  received,  if  the  ex- 
liectntion  refers  to  nn  event  that,  had  It  occur  ed,  would 
lie  nmterinl  to  the  risks,  it  must  be  coniiiuinicated  ; 
nor  will  tho  suppression  lie  excused  liy  evidence  that 
the  «X|>ectati(in,  although  entertained  and  expressed 
in  g(HHl  faith,  was  not  realized  iu  (lie  event.  \Vl.cn  it 
is  certain,  however,  that  the  assured  acted  with  nn  en- 
tire gmsl  faith,  ciri'Unistanccs  not  disclosed  by  him  are 
not  to  lie  (lecMieil  niatcrial  simply  on  the  groinid  that 
if  communicated  they  might  have  excited  a  sus|jiciun 
of  (hingiT  in  the  mind  of  the  insurer.  12^.  1  lio  as- 
sured will  not  be  allowed  to  protect  himself  uyainst 
tlu!  charge  of  an  undue  conccaltncnt  by  evidence  that 
he  had  disclnsed  to  the  midcrwriter,  in  general  lernis, 
the  information  tliat  lie  possesse.1.  Wliere  his  own  in. 
formation  is  specilic,  it  must  be  comniunicuted  in  the 
terms  In  wliiidi  it  was  received.  The  inforinatlun  pos- 
sesse<l  by  tho  assured  may  not  be  material  in  itself, 
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aepnratoly  connidered,  yet  moy  be  of  nuch  a  character 
that  it  wnuM  probably  lead  to  further  Inqiiiriefi  on  the 
part  of  the  underwriter ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  In- 
(|ulry  would  show  the  information  to  lie  material,  It 
must  be  communicated.  Its  concealment,  whether 
fraudulent  or  innocent,  will  vitiate  the  insurance, 
I'.'J.  When  the  insurance  in  "  on  ship  or  ship.t,"  orals- 
elon  to  disclose  the  name  will  not  avoid  the  policy  un- 
less the  concealment  was  rendered  material  by  other 
facta.  The  voluntary  i){nornnce  of  the  assured, 
wliether  the  result  of  fraud  or  of  gross  negligence, 
will  not  l>e  allowed  to  excuse  him,  )>ut  as  evidence 
of  a  concealment  vitiating  the  policy,  will  have  the 
game  effect  as  his  actual  Icnowledge.  120.  Where 
the  assured  employs  an  agent  to  effect  the  policy, 
it  i.i  his  duty  to  communicate  through  him  all  the 
facts  that  are  requisite  to  be  disclosed.  The  duty 
of  tlio  principal  is  the  same  whether  the  author- 
ity of  the  agent  be  general  or  special.  The  conceal- 
ment of  a  loss  by  an  agent  who  is  Imund  to  give  the 
intelligence,  violates  the  implied  understanding  on 
which  the  contract  is  founded,  as  a  similar  conceal- 
ment l>y  the  principal.  Concealment  of  material  facts 
when  tlie  policy  is  altered,  renders  the  policy  void. 
127.  Whore  an  underwriter  seeks  to  protect  himself 
by  a  re-assurance,  he  is  bound  to  communicate  not 
only  all  the  representations  made  to  himself  when  he 
suliscrihed  the  policy,  but  all  the  knowledge  and  in- 
formation he  had  subsequently  acquired.  In  England 
and  in  tlie  United  States  the  knowledge  of  the  as- 
lureil,  or  of  his  agent,  is  never  presumed,  iiut  must  be 
e«tal)lished,  in  all  cases,  by  positive  evidence.  128. 
The  information  usually  necessary  to  be  given,  may 
be  distril)uted  under  the  following  general  heads  :  1. 
The  state  and  condition  of  the  ship  or  property  in- 
giirei.  2.  The  nature  and  extent  of  the  interest 
insiirc<l ;  and,  lastly,  the  extraordinary  perils  arising 
from  extreme  causes  to  which  the  property  has  t)ecn 
or  will  probably  be  exposed.  The  assured  is  not 
bonnd,  ii  the  first  instance,  to  make  any  representa- 
tion us  to  the  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  risks  to  which  the  policy  relates.  120. 
Altlioujjh  not  by  the  terms  of  the  contract,  yet  in 
Judgment  of  the  law,  stipulates  that  the  vessel  was  or 
shall  l)e  seaworthy,  and  it  is  on  the  truth  of  this  im- 
plied stipulation,  and  not  of  any  representati(m  of  the 
iissured,  that  the  underwriter  relies,  nnd  the  policy  is 
fiiiindcd.  Hence,  a  policy,  where  the  ship  is  unsea- 
worthy,  and  the  fact  is  known  to,  and  suppressed  l)y 
tlie  assured,  is  conclusive  evidence  of  a  meditated 
fraud.  The  same  c'lsclosurcs  must  be  made  liy  the  as- 
sured if  any  r..ct.-.  are  known  to  him  which  would  just- 
ify a  reasonalilc  suspicion  of  the  honesty  of  tha  mas- 
ter. As  ti\«  warranty  of  seaworthiness  relates  solely 
to  tlic  condition  of  the  ship  at  the  commencement  of 
the  risks  that  arc  covered  l)y  the  policy,  if  the  as- 
sured has  received  oiiy  advices  relating  to  tlie  state 
anil  condition  of  the  ship  since  the  comtiiencement  of 
the  vuyat^e  insured,  he  is  liound  to  coiiinumicate  them. 
l;ifl.  (.'imdition  nhil  quality  of  the  goods.  When  no 
inquiry  is  made  by  tli"  underwriter,  the  nssured  is  not 
liound  to  di.sclose  the  state  and  condition  of  the  j^imxIs 
wlien  sliiiiped,  nor  wlierc  the  insurance  is  on  goods 
generally,  is  hn  hound  to  disclose,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  particular  character  and  description  of  tho  goo<l8 
that  are  meant  to  lie  covered,  (ioods  laslicd  or,  deck 
are  not  at  the  risk  of  the  underwriter.  Whether  they 
were  insured  in  special  or  general  terms,  they  are  nut 
protected  unless  the  fact  that  they  arc  tlius  transported 
is  stated  in  tho  policy,  or  unless  the  mode  of  transport- 
ing is  s.metioned  by  a  usage  .if  trade,  the  existence  of 
which  the  underwriter  is  hound  to  know.  When  goods 
laden,  or  to  ho  laden,  arc  insured  in  n  time  [xdicy,  such 
a  disi'liisiiro  is  not  neccssarj*  to  bo  made.  'I'he  snmo 
when  the  insurance  is  on  successive  cargoes  on  a  trad- 
ing voyage  to  successive  ports,  the  choice  of  the  port 
at  tlie  discretion  of  tho  assured. 


TiUe  or  ItUtreit  of  th»  Ai*und.—VM.  Tho  assured 
is  not  bound  to  communicate  to  the  underwriters  the 
particular  nature  of  bis  interest  in  the  projierty  in- 
sured ;  but  in  some  cases,  as  when  the  insurance  is  on 
freight,  botton.  y,  respondentia,  etc.,  the  nature  of  hi* 
interest  must  be  ■peoitied  in  the  policy,  and  in  othero, 
its  disclosure  to  tho  underwriter  is  necessar)',  in  order 
that  the  tamu  jf  the  policy  may  lie  construed  to  em- 
brace  it.     The  decisions  on  this  subject  in  the  Ameri- 
can courts  are  very  conflicting,     1132.  When  letter- 
marquea  are  intended  to  be  used,  although   for  th* 
limited  purpose  of  chasing  and  capturing  vessels  that 
may  lie  met  in  the  course  of  the  voyage,  it  must  lie 
disclosed.     18B.  Information  of  the  fact,  or  of  the  day 
of  sailing,  although  known  to  the  assured,  is  not  in 
all  cases  to  lie  given  to  the  insurer.     When  the  ship 
is  known  to  have  performed  a  part  of  the  voyage  in- 
sured, she  may  not  lie  out  of  time  when  the  policy  is 
effected  in  reference  to  the  whole  voyage,  yet  may  be 
so  in  reference  to  the  accomplished  portion ;  and,  in 
such  a  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  assured  to  communi- 
cate not  merely  the  original  time  of  sailing,  but  all 
the  information  ho  had  received  relative  to  tlie  course 
and  progress  of  the  voyage.     134,  However  material 
may  lie  the  facts  known  to  the  assured,  it  is  plainly 
unnecessar)'  to  communicate  tliem  to  the  insurer,  if 
they  are  in  fact  already  known  to  him.     Proof,  there- 
fore, of  the  actual  knowledge  of  tlie  underwriter  is  in 
ail  cases  a  complete  answer  to  a  charge  of  conceal- 
ment.   The  assured  is  not  bonnd  to  make  any  commu- 
nication in  the  first  instance  respecting  facts  which  the 
underwriter  ought  to  know,  and  of  which,  for  this  rea- 
son, the  law  imputes  to  him  the  actual  knowledge. 
The  presumption  <if  law  in  the  cases  comprehended  in 
this  rule,  is  concltuiive  nnd  absolute.     'Ihe  insurer  is 
bound  to  know  all  the  general  causes  tliat  are  open  to 
his  inquiry,  that  may  by  their  operation  affect  either 
the  political  or  natural  perils  that  are  intended  to  be 
covered    by  the    policy.      135.    The   jMilitical   (lerils 
usually  covered  liy  tho  policy,  are  the  risks  of  capture, 
seizure,  nnd  detention ;  therefore  the  assurer  is  bound 
to  know  the  general  and  public  facts  upon  which  a  loss 
arising  from  such  risks  may  occur.     l:)ti.  The  natural 
perils  of  a  policy  are  such  as  wholly  ai  ise  from  physi- 
cal causes,  and  in  a  limitc<l,  but  not  in  an  unusual 
sense  of  the  words,  arc  aptly  denominated  "  perils  of 
the  sea,"  or  "  sea  risks."     The  underwriter  is  IhiuiuI 
to  know  nil  the  general  causes  by  which  they  may  be 
occasioned,  increased,  or  varied.     Tho  usages  of  trade 
are  equally  presumed  to  bo  known  to  the  underwriter. 
In  all  these  cases  the  presumption  of  knowledge  at- 
taches  equally   upon   both  parties.     I:t7.  To  fix  the 
presumption  of  knowledge  upon  tho  underwriters,  it  is 
tho  duty  of  tho  assured  to  communiiyito  all  the  circum- 
stances witliin  his  personal  knowledge  that  nro  neces- 
sary to  be  known  to  enable  the  underwriter  to  apply 
the  ]ircsumption  to  the  particnlar  risks  that  are  meant 
to  lie  covered.     The  assure<l  is  not  bound  to  communi- 
cate material  facts  if  tho  underwriter  opressly  or  im- 
pliedly waives  tlie  information.    liJ8.  Where,  from  the 
facts  coininunicuted  to  the  underwriter,  ho  is  bound  to 
infer  the  existence  of  other  facts  not  disclosed,  his 
omission  to  make  tiio  inquiry  is  an  implied  waiver  of 
a  iiKiro  explicit  disclosure.     Tho  underwriter,  by  tho 
nature  and  terms  of  tho  contract,  may  waive  all  spc- 
I  iai  infonnatiiin  ns  to  the  actual  and  probable  existence 
iif  the  particular  risk  tliat  ho  agrees  to  assume.  When 
hn  thus  consents  to  assume  the  risk  in  its  most  aggra- 
,  vated   form,  he   can  not  justly   complain  that  facts 
1  showing  that  such  wns  its  real  extent  were  not  dis- 
'  cliised  to  him.     lit!).  The  assured  is  not  bound  in  the 
j  first  instance  to  communicate  any  facts  that  are  cov- 
I  ered  by  a  warranty  express  or  implied.      lie  is  not 
[  liound  in  the  first  instance  to  communicate  facts  that 
j  are  only  material,  ns  showing  the  existence  of  a  risk 
;  which  is  excepteil  from  the  policy,      lie  is  not  bound 
to  communicate  facts  that  tend  to  diminish  tho  risks 
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M  thcv  would  otherwim  ba  undontood  hy  th*  iiMurer. 
140.  'I'ha  iniurer  ha*  th«  right,  upon  inquiry,  to  !>• 
Inf'-^ad  ot  all  facta  within  the  knowlad^  of  tha 
Ml  :•  ■  1,  that  In  the  axertiM  of  hiii  own  JudKnient  ha 
iiu.y  daaoi  malarial  to  tha  riika,  or  iR|)iirtant  to  ha 
known,  aa  a  guiila  to  hia  own  diacration.  H'hara  tha 
toaurvr  is  not  to  ha  charged  with  un  equal  knowledfta, 
tha  aaauretl,  either  without,  or  upon  Inquiry,  la  bound 
to  oommunioata  all  the  facta,  that  hli  knowiiulKe  or  in- 
formation emlirara.i,  that  ara  material  to  tha  riaka,  or 
may  lie  deamed  material  liy  the  Insurer,  but  ha  ia  not 
bonnd  to  communicate  hia  own  condualona  from  tha 
facta  that  he  muat  diacloae.  141.  Tha  fiilluwinK  are 
oaaea  In  which  the  elfert  of  a  concealment  ia  not  to 
vitiate  the  entire  contract,  but  merely  to  exunorato 
tha  inaurer  from  a  loaa  reanltini^  from  tha  riak  con* 
caalad :  Int.  .'National  character  of  the  Inauml.  'Jd. 
Liability  of  the  pro|iarty  InHurod  to  capture  and  deten- 
tion. 8d,  Liability  to  seizure  from  breach  of  fureifn: 
laws  of  trade.  4th.  Want  of  necnsaari-  documents. 
5th  and  lastly,  the  use  of  false  or  slmuUtotl  pa|iers. 

National  Ckaracler  o/ihx  Auured- — \fi.  Where  the 
Inaurance  is  moile  in  a  neutral  country,  a  full  dl»- 
cloaure  of  the  national  character  of  the  assured  in  the 
flrat  Instance  is  necessary,  not  to  glva  validity  to  the 
contract,  but  to  cover  the  risk,  so  aa  to  oharf(e  the  un- 
derwriter with  a  resulting  loss.  The  assured  may  lie 
the  iubject  of  a  neutral  Mtate,  and  leKal  owner  of  th« 
pi.^rty  injured,  yet,  ,..i  equitable  interest,  rendrrinf( 
tha  prt}|ierty  liable  to  hoatile  capture,  may  be  vested  in 
•  belllKerrnt  aubject  As  such  an  interest  creates  a  risk 
not  contemplated  by  the  parties,  it  must  be  disclosed. 
143.  Kvcn  when  the  policy  contains  a  warrant)-  of 
neutrality,  «nd  descrilies  tlio  assured  liy  )(rneral  words, 
facts  not  ilisprovinit  the  warranty,  yet  showing;  that 
the  pro|ierty  ia  liable  to  seir.ure  as  enemy's  pni|ierty, 
are  necessary  to  be  disclosed,  144.  Liability  of  prop- 
erty to  capture  or  detention  :  The  \-oyaf(e  or  trade 
to  which  the  insurance  relates  may  be  Intenlicted 
by  the  law  of  nations,  by  the  special  provLtitins 
of  a  treaty,  or  by  an  unju.it  onlinanco  or  decree 
of  the  belligerent  power,  or  by  arbitrary  rules  or 
decisions  that  prevail  in  the  courts  of  prir.e,  14.>. 
Where  the  toyo)^  or  troile  on  which  the  insurance 
relates,  is  prohibited  by  the  muiiici|>al  laws  of  the 
toniftn  country'  tnwhich  the  ship  i.i  deslined,  or  where 
the  risks  are  t<i  commence,  a  concealment  of  suidi  an 
a-xtraordinary  risk  discharjfe.i  the  insiiriT  from  a  con- 
sequent loss,  without  affectinK  in  other  r«s|>ects  the 
validity  of  the  contract.  14(i.  The  rules  that  deter- 
mine the  validity  of  an  insurance,  embracin);  the  risks 
of  an  illicit  trade,  or  trade  in  violation  of  the  municiiial 
laws  of  a  foreign  country,  are  sulwtantially  the  same 
OS  in  rcHiiect  to  an  inaurance  on  |(oo<ls  contraliand  of 
war. 

OJ'  Reprrjimtiitiom.  — 14".    A   representation    is  a 
■tatement  of  facts,  circumstances,  or  information  t<>nil- 
in^  to  increase  or  diminish  the  risks,  us  they  would 
otherwise  lie  considered  made,  pri'  r  to  the  execiiti<iii 
of  the  |Hilicy  by  the  assured  or  his  agent,  to  the  in- 
aurer, in  order  to  guitle  hia  judt;ment  in  forming  a  just  I 
estimate  of  the  risks  he  is  desired  to  assuinn.      It  is  : 
usiully  made  hy  (larole,  or  by  a  writing  not  in9erte<l  \ 
in  the  policy :  but  when  (he  inteniion  as  to  the  (■•m-  j 
■traction  is  sufficiently  declared,  may  lie  expressed  in 
the  iKilicy.      MH.   Kepresentations  relate  citlier,  1st,  to 
facta;  2d,  t^i  the  infomiatinn  ;  or,  lastly,  to  the  inten-  i 
tiuns,  expectations,  or  lieliefs  of  the  assuretl.    A  repre-  ; 
■antation  of  facts  is  n  |iositive  representation,  which  is 
divided  int<i  atHmiative  and  promissorv  :  when  alBrin-  ; 
ative,  they  as.sert  the  past  or  pre^nt  existence  of  the  i 
facts  to  which  thet  relate ;  when  promissory ,  that  the  I 
specilicd  event  will  linp|ien,  or  act  lie  performeiL    14<J.  | 
The  evidence  of  a  (Kisitive  representation  of  facts,  may  i 
projierly  lie  receiveil  in  all   cases.      The  rules  of  ovi- ! 
dence  in  respect  to  the  ailniissibility  of  a  representa- ' 
liun,  ore  aubstantiolly  the  same  iu>  in  respect  to  a 


uaaK*  I  and.  In  many  caaas,  the  reprasontatlon,  when 
proved,  becomes.  Ilka  the  usa^a,  a  part  of  the  coutract. 
The  words  of  the  representation  ara  to  bo  strictly  and 
literally  construed,  but  are  to  ba  understood  in  their 
plain  and  obvious  meanInK,  In  that  which  it  is  moat 
probable  they  ware   suggeated  to    the  mind  of   the 
inaurer.     It  will  be  cunatrued  to  embrace  all  the  fncts 
the  existence  of  which,  from  the  ttrma  used,  would 
reasonably  and  probably  be  iuferred.     150.  Wlieii  u 
representation  ia  so  ambiguous  in  its  terms,  that  it  mav 
lie  understood  with  equal  propriety  in  two  ditl'erent 
senses,  it  ia  tlia  duty  of  the  insurer  tu  seek  an  explana- 
tion ;  and  when  such  a  representation  is  underatoi'd  liy 
him  in  a  sense  different  from  that  intended  by  tliu 
assured  If  he  bad  omitted  to  inquire,  hu  will  not  Iw 
permitted  to  aver  its   falsity.      A  represciititlon  of 
future  facts,  although  positive  In  its  terms,  may  in 
some  cases  bo  Justly  interpreted,  not  as  an  undertaking 
for  the  truth  <if  tha  facts,  but  as  referring  solely  to  the 
expectation  or  belief  of  the  [lurty.     When  a  reureseiit- 
utiiin  of  future  facts  is  inconsistent  with  the  terms  of 
the  policy,  it  is  not  to  lie  rejected.    The  poliiy  roniains 
the  sole   evidence  of  the  agreement ;   but  tlio  repro- 
sentation  may  lie  operative,  by  construing  it  to  refer 
to  the  intentions  of  the  assured  at  the  time  of  ninking  it. 
l.'il.    The  words  of  a  representation  miut  bo  cuiistnied 
In  reference  to  the  usages  of  trade,  or  In  their  tech- 
nical aiul  commercial   sense.     A  representation  muv 
su|ieriHHlu  a  usage  and  un  implied  warranty.     Where 
there  are  sovoral  underwriters  on  the  same  |iidicy,  a 
repre»entati<m  to  the  Urst  is  construed  to  extend  tu  all 
so  that  each,  when  it  proves  to  lie  false,  may  ayaii 
himself  of  the  defense.      This  rule  u  strictly  contiiied 
to  the  coses  in  which  the  representation  is  mode  tn  tlic 
underwriter  whose  /lamo  stoiula  tirst  on  the  piiliuv. 
The  terms  of  the  rule  are  restricted  to  imderwriters  »n 
the  same  jxilii'y,  and  it  is  confined  to  cases  in  which 
the  representation  to  the  lirst  underwriter  was  favorable 
to  the  risk,  and  to  such  cjises  the  rule  exclusively  applies, 
\i>'i.  Where  the  subscription  of  the  first  ui'derwritor 
is  obtained  under  a  secret  agreement  that  it  is  nut  tulie 
binding,  and  fur  the  solo  purpose  of  decoyinj;  others  to 
insure,  the  exhibition  of  the  [sdicy  thus  .-lubjcrilied  is 
the  assertion  of  a  falsehooil,  uikI  the  contract  is  void. 
A  representatioji  once  made  is  binding  on  the  party, 
unless  it  is  altered  or  withdrawn  before  the  insurance  is 
efTected.      The  completion  of  the  policy  is  tliorefuro 
the  time  to  which  the  representation  is  cun.'^trued  to 
refer.     153.  A  represi'ntation,  to  l>o  binding,  iuu.«t  bo 
material,  nn<l,  to  discharge  the  insurer,  mu»t  lie  false 
wholly  or  partially,  and,  according  to  the  cliaractcr  of 
the  representation,  false  in  fa>    or  in  the  event.     It  is 
not  necessary  that  the  facts  re;.  ,j,  ,itcd  shoulil  be  ma- 
terial to  the  risk,  that  is,  sIk  uhl  ulfect  or  cliaii^i'  the 
value  of  the  risk,  cousidercd  in  themselves,     I  he  uia- 
teriality  rci|uired  is  not  absolute,  but  relative,  and  its 
tost  is  the  actual  or  pr<dmMe  influence  of  the  facta 
represented  on  the  mind  of  the  insurer.     In  ju(l(;ment 
of  law  u  representation  is  false  when  it  fails  to  corre- 
sp<ind  Willi  the  facts  that  it  aflirms  or  stipulates ;  and 
hence  its  falsity  is  either  intentional  or  a  ■lidintal. 
I.i4.   When    the    representation,    whether   atlirniative 
or  pronii.ssory,  is  made  with  an  intent  to  decene,  the 
fraud  in  all  cases  vitiates  tlie  contract ;  nor  to  pnuluce 
this  efi'uct  is  it  requisite  that  the  falsity  should  1*  en- 
tire:   |iartial  falsity,    when   intentional,   is  ecpiallv  a 
fraud ;   anil  an   ini|uiry   into   the   materiality  cf  the 
charge,  as  ntVecting   the  character  and  value  of  the 
risks,  wouhl  never  be  allowed.     L'li'i,  When  the  I'llsity 
of  the  representaliiin  is  accidental,  its  cH'ect  npmi  the 
contract  will  de|iend,  tiriit,  upon  the  nature  and  extent, 
and  next  u|xin  tho  period  of  time  to  w  hich  it  is  to  be  re- 
ferred.   The  falsity  of  the  representation,  when  entire, 
in  all  cases  discharges  the  insurer ;  but  such  is  not  its 
necessary  con8e(|Uenco  when  it  is  only  literal  or  partud. 
The  substantial  falsity  of  a  representation,  in  cases 
exempt  from  fraud,  docs  not  always  render  the  c-on- 
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tract  wholly  void.  When  tha  rvpniMntatlon  U  falM 
when  mii<l«,  or  ut  th«  voiiimenritnient  of  the  riiikii,  iiuvh 
Is  tlie  iioeeHaury  oflTect,  l>ut  when  the  policy  has  st- 
tMclii'it,  uiid  the  repreiientution  U  fulHlHed  by  ii  iiuhM- 
qiiriit  evrnt,  the  liretich  doea  not,  liy  a  retro-active 
fori'c,  render  the  policy  void  in  Uh  origin.  lAf!.  When 
th"  iisnuri'd  lian  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  farts  he 
(Irslrci*  to  repri'APnt,  and  Ik  iinwilliiiK  to  hind  hlmrolf 
by  II  )H>sitive  ntutement,  he  may  qualify  the  reprcsent- 
utloii  liy  a.'ding,  that  it  In  made  from  the  Information 
(ifotherK,  wr  may  suliniit  the  information  in  itn  whole  ex- 
tent to  the  ioKiircr.  When  the  uimiired  sulimita  the  in- 
formation <n  oxtonso  to  the  inNiirrrH,  he  \n  not  answei- 
.^lilf  for  the  actual  or  eventual  truth  of  the  factx  that  it 
ouiliraccs,  nor,  in  any  case,  for  tliii  accuracy  cf  the  con- 
clusionH  that  the  inaurvrs  may  draw  from  it.  It  would 
Ih-  (litTcrcut  if  thn  information  procmMin  from  an  nj^nnt  of 
thi>  assured  whose  duty  It  Is  to  give  the  intelligenco. 
167.  The  assured  is  res|)onsible  when  the  policy  is  in- 
d  ;ceil  l>y  a  false  representation  of  his  own  af^ent.  Where 
tlio  assured,  or  his  n^ent  In  his  name,  declares  that  ho 
intriiiis  to  pursue  a  certain  course,  or  |>erform  ceriuin 
scti  favoral>le  '..■  the  risks,  ho  has  entire  lilierty  to 
ch»nt5o  tlie  intcntlons'so  declared  ;  Imt  If  the  represont- 
iiticin  is  made  with  an  actual  intent  to  deceive,  tlie 
fraud  vitiates  tlie  contract.  Where  the  party  seok- 
iai;  tlie  insurance  ilerlares  his  own  expectation,  or  that 
of  his  principal,  in  regard  to  tlie  existence  or  happen- 
ing of  n  fact  or  event  that,  if  true,  would  diminish  the 
lisks,  tlio  effect  of  the  representation  mnst  depend  U|v 
CD  its  just  interpretation.  The  same  will  he  for  a  re|>- 
reteiitution  of  a  l>elief  of  a  material  fact.  It  is  from 
the  I  haracter  of  the  party,  and  his  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject, tliat  such  representation  acquires  strenf:(th. 

( If  Ihe  hii/ht  iiml  Oiitiei  of  the  /nsi^rril  in  riue  of  Imsi. 
fircliun  /■ — Oj'  Abntiilonmenl. — 1&8.  A  total  loss,  within 
tlie  meaning  of  the  jwlicy,  may  arise  cither  l>y  the 
total  ilcstruction  of  the  thing  insured,  or,  if  it  H[>rcifi- 
cally  remains,  l>y  such  damage  to  it  as  renders  it  of  lit- 
tle or  no  value.  A  loss  is  said  to  lie  total  if  tlie  voy- 
age lie  entirely  lost  or  defeated,  or  not  wnrtli  pursuing, 
and  tiie  projected  adventure  frustrateil.  It  Is  a  con- 
utructivc  total  loss  if  the  thing  insured,  though  exist- 
ing in  fact,  is  lost  for  any  useful  purpose  to  the  owner. 
In  Kui'li  cases  the  insured  may  aliandon  all  his  interest 
in  the  subject  insure<l,  and.  all  his  hopes  of  recovery  to 
the  insurer,  and  call  upon  him  to  pay  as  for  a  total 
loss.  ).'>'.).  In  cases  of  abandonment  the  Insurer  stands 
in  pliK'e  of  the  insured,  and  takes  tlie  suliject  to  him- 
self, witli  all  the  chances  of  recovery  and  indemnity. 
A  valid  abandonment  has  a  retrosjiective  effect,  and 
does  of  itself,  and  without  any  deed  of  cession,  trana- 
kr  the  iij?ht  of  pmperty  to  the  insiirer,  to  the  extent 
of  tlie  insurance  ;  and  if,  after  an  abandonment  duly 
niaili!  iiml  accepted,  the  ship  should  be  recovered  and 
proceed  and  make  a  prosperous  voyage,  the  insurer  as 
owner  wiiulil  reap  the  prolit.  100.  As  soon  as  tlie  insured 
is  inlurmed  of  the  loss  ho  ought  (after  being  allowed  a 
reasonalile  time  to  inspect  the  cargo,  and  for  no  other 
|iur|Kise),  to  determine  promptly  whetlier  he  will  or 
will  not  aliaiiiion  ;  and  he  can  not  lie  iiy  and  speculate 
on  events.  If  he  elects  to  aliandon,  lie  must  do  it  in 
a  reasonable  time,  and  give  notice  promptly  to  the  in- 
surer of  his  determination,  otherwise  he  will  be  deemed 
to  have  waived  ids  right  to  aliaixlon,  and  will  bo  enti- 
tled to  recover  only  for  a  partial  loss,  unless  the  loss 
lie  ill  fact  absolutely  total.  If  the  thing  insured  exist 
in  sjiccie,  and  the  insured  wishes  to  go  for  a  total  loss, 
an  aluindoninent  is  inilispcnsable.  The  main  general 
dmtrines  resiiecting  aliandonmcnt  being  entirely  in- 
coriioratt'il  into  the  Knglish  law,  it  woulil  lie  useless  to 
insert  tlicm  at  length.  I(i1.  An  abandonment  onco 
rightfully  made  is  binding  and  conclusive  between 
the  parties,  and  the  rights  flowing  from  it  become 
vesti'd  rights,  and  are  not  to  lie  divested  by  .subsequent 
events,  Tlie  right  to  abandon  i»  to  be  tested  by  the  ac- 
tual facts  at  the  thno  of  the  abandonment,  and  not  up- 
X  .X  .X 


on  the  state  of  the  Information  received.  Upon  a  valid 
abandonment,  the  master  liecomes  the  agent  of  the  In- 
surer, and  the  Insured  Is  not  liound  by  his  subsequent 
sets,  unless  he  adopts  them.  162.  It  U  the  same 
thing  with  the  assignee  of  the  cargo.  Un  an  accepted 
abandonment  of  the  ship,  the  freight  earned  prevloni 
to  the  disaster  Is  to  lie  retained  by  the  owner  or  hli 
representative,  the  Insurer  of  the  freight,  and  nppor- 
tloned  pro  nila  itiitfrh,  and  the  freight  subsequently 
to  lie  earned  goes  to  the  Insurer  on  the  ship. 

iSrrtinn  If.  Of  the  A  iljnttment  of  Pnrtial  f^i»e$.— 
lll'l.  In  an  o|>en  pcdicy,  the  actual  or  market  value 
of  the  anbjert  insureil  Is  to  be  estimated  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  risk.  1(54.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  indemnity  that  may  lawfully  I*  obtained  un- 
der a  contract  of  insurance.  The  llrat  is  to  pnj*  what 
the  goods  would  have  sold  for  If  they  had  reached  the 
place  of  their  destination ;  and  the  value  there  con- 
sists of  the  prime  costs  and  exjienses  of  the  out- 
fit, tho  freight  and  expenses  at  the  port  of  dollverc, 
and  the  pnifit  or  loss  arising  from  the  state  of  the 
market.  This  puts  tho  insured  In  the  same  situation 
as  If  no  loss  had  happened.  The  other  kind  of  Indem- 
nity Is  t  lay  only  tho  first  cost  of  the  goods  and  the 
expenses  Incurred  ;  and  this  places  the  insured  in  the 
situation  he  was  before  he  underto<ik  the  adventure. 
1C5.  The  actual  or  market  valuo  at  the  port  of  de. 
pnrture  may  frequently  be  dWercnt  from  the  invoice 
price  or  prime  cost,  and  when  that  happens,  or  can  be 
ascertained,  it  is  to  be  preferred.  Ifirt.  If  goods  ar- 
rive damaged  at  the  place  of  destination,  the  wnj'  to 
ascertain  the  quantity  of  damage,  either  in  open  or 
valued  policies,  is  to  iiimpnro  the  market  price  or  gross 
amount  nt  which  the  same  gooils  would  have  sold  if 
sound.  There  is  a  material  difference  between  the 
adjustment  of  a  partial  loss  and  of  a  general  average, 
since  the  former  is  adjusted  according  to  the  value  at 
the  time  and  place  of  departure  of  the  vessel,  and  the 
latter  acconling  to  the  valuo  at  the  foreign  port.  IfiT. 
In  settling  losses  under  the  memoramlum  in  the  policy 
which  declares  articles  free  of  average  under,  say  4 
per  cent.,  if  a  partial  loss  to  an  article  be  found  on 
survey  and  sale  to  have  lieen  .5  per  cent.,  the  insurer 
pays  tho  damages  and  tho  expenses.  If  under  5  per 
cent.,  he  pays  nothing,  and  the  inaurer  Iwars  the  ex- 
penses. The  expenses  are  like  costs  of  suit,  and  fall 
upon  the  losing  iiarty.  The  expenses  are  nut  taken  to 
make  up  tho  5  per  cent.  IGH.  With  respect  to  leak- 
age, the  rule  In  cases  free  from  special  stipulations  is, 
tluit  tho  insurer  is  not  liable  for  waste  occasioned  by 
ordinary  leakage,  and  only  for  leakage  beyond  the 
ordinary  waste  and  jiroduced  by  some  cxtraordinarj- 
accident.  I'he  practice  Is  to  ascertain  in  each  case 
what  amount  of  leakage  is  to  lie  attributed  to  ordinary- 
cases,  or  the  fault  of  the  insured,  or  bad  stowage,  and 
what  to  the  jierils  of  the  sea ;  and,  in  pursuing  his  in- 
quiry, the  season  of  the  year,  tho  nature  of  the  arti- 
cles, tlie  description  of  the  vessel,  the  length  of  the 
voyage,  and  tho  stowage,  are  all  to  be  considered. 
ItW.  An  adjustment  of  a  loss  can  not  bo  set  aside  or 
opened  except  on  the  ground  of  fraud  or  mistake  of 
facts  nut  known.  In  making  the  adjustment  in  the 
case  of  a  partial  loss,  the  rule  is  to  apply  tho  old  ma- 
terials toward  the  p:iyment  of  tho  now,  and  a  deduc- 
tion of  one  third  new  for  idd  is  made  whether  the  ves- 
sel be  new  or  old.  I'D.  Tho  insurer  is  liable  for  all 
the  lalhir  and  expenses  attendant  upon  an  accident 
whiili  forces  tlie  vessel  into  port  to  be  repaired ;  and  in 
cousi'qiipnco  of  tho  general  permission  in  the  policy 
fur  tlie  insured  to  labor  for  tho  recovery  of  the  pro|>- 
crty,  the  insurer  may  be  rendered  liable  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred  in  the  attempt  to  recover  the  lost 
property  in  addition  to  the  payment  of  a  total  lo.ss. 

(If  the  Heium  of  Vremiiim. — 171.  Tho  premium  paid 
by  the  insured  is  in  consideration  of  the  risk  which 
tho  insurer  assumes,  and  if  the  contract  of  insurance 
lie  void  lib  initio,  or  the  risk  has  not  been  commenced, 
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the  insured  is  entitled  to  a  return  of  premium.  If  the 
insurance  bo  made  witliout  any  interest  whatsoever  in 
the  thing  insured,  and  this  prorenls  through  mistulce, 
misinfomiution,  or  any  other  innoient  cause,  the  pre- 
mium is  tu  lie  returned.  8u  if  the  insurance  lie  made 
with  short  interest,  or  for  more  tlian  tlio  real  inter  jst, 
there  is  to  l>o  a  ratable  return  of  premium.  If  tlie 
risk  has  not  lieen  rur  tlie  premium  must  lie  returned, 
17'J.  If  the  interest  has  nut  lieen  run,  whether  it  bo 
owing  to  the  fault,  pleasure,  or  will  of  the  insured,  or 
to  any  otlur  cause,  the  premium  must  be  return'  '  for 
the  consiib  ration  for  which  it  was  given  fails.  ITil.  If 
the  vessel  nox-cr  sailed  on  the  voyage  insured,  or  Up 
policy  became  void  by  a  failure  of  tlie  warranty,  and 
without  fraud,  the  policy  never  attaches ;  but  if  the 
risk  has  once  commenced,  though  the  voyage  bo  im- 
mediately thereafter  alioiidoni'd,  there  is  no  return  or 
ap)i<irtionment  of  premiuni.  174.  And  if  the  premium 
is  to  lie  returned,  the  insurer  retains  ^  per  cent,  by 
way  of  indemnity  for  his  trouble  and  concern  in  the 
transaction.  176.  The  insurer  retains  the  premium  in 
all  cases  of  actual  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  insured  or 
his  agent.  S<i  if  the  trade  Im  in  any  respect  illegal, 
the  premium  can  nut  lie  reclaimed.  If  the  voyage  be 
divisible,  there  may  be  uii  apportionment  of  the  ]irc- 
mium,  but  not  unless  the  risk  were  divisible  and  dis- 
tinct in  the  |iollcy.  If  the  voyage  and  premium  be 
entire,  there  can  lie  no  apportionment.  It  is  re(}uisite 
that  the  voyage,  by  the  usage  of  trade  ur  the  agree- 
ment of  the  |iurties,  bo  divisilde  into  distinct  risks  { 
and,  in  that  cose,  if  so  risk  has  been  run  as  to  one 
part,  there  may  be  an  .•piHirtionment  of  premium. — 
See  Di'KK  on  Marine  Itaiiniitci. 

lAfMrs  tif  thf  Jtotttini  Stnci  Jti.iiiriiticf  Ctimjumits. — - 
According  to  the  annual  report  of  tliu  insurance  com- 
missioners, the  following  were  the  issuer  of  thu  various 
stock  insurance  companies  of  liostou  for  the  year  end- 
ing Novemlier  I,  l(*oti : 
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Uatis  of  Issuhasck  m  the  Unitkd  States. 


Oiin|iMiift. 


Klt». 

♦JVotiTos' 


lAmerlran, 
'Ikistoii. . . 
Bovlstdii. 

i'lty 

Elli.t 

Trein.int. . 
Kranklln. . 

Hope 

Maiiiif«cturer»' '   27.691)  23 

MiTchants' '   U,i«l  (W 

MiTi-linnts'  Marine . 

N'atloiinl 

Noptune 

Hh.Mi  A  L   Dealers'. 

SulTolk 

I'nlled  HtaU<8 

iWatTen  

I  Washington........ 


\ii«  ^'* 
17,.WI  (IS 
ls,ii24  V, 
H2.472  M 

».8(M  A7 


17,"1H  89 

12,tV»  (W 

107  92 

«i  on 

flSft  00 

toa  M 

1,«W  (i« 


I       MvltK. 

'♦I«7,f7'.»  70 
Ul7,fi2s  So 
82:1.44*1  06 


....     I 

2rt,.V«  W 

iHS.lll.t  44 

(10,1.01  27 

i:«s,241  94 

12:i,7is  M  I 

lHl,21s  2s  i 

4U:4.4iia  'J4 

S,(fiy  20  j 

iiK.twi  as  I 

7I<,442  Oli  I 
10l.2'i'4  91  I 
»a8.90»  M  ' 


Toi»l 


♦  142,2.^  7x 
197.B2H  80  I 
4«I,4'v4  94  I 
17,.'iS:l  0«  i 
1S924  4.^  I 
S2,472  W>  i 
H6.9IHI  82  i 
Iss.iilH  4A  I 
U7,s7l)  .V)  ; 
l.Vl.OSS  ft7  ' 
121.711  !i6  ' 
14s,tf!ll  67 
*4.'i.6.".'i  97 

4.0«7  12  ' 
11S,«71  28  i 

101.9S%  47 
2!l7.aoI  11  ' 


As  the  cor  unis«ioners  !■' ■•erve,  the  |iast  year  or  two 
have  lieen  unnsually  disastrous  to  the  marine  insurance 
rompanies,  who,  in  most  cases,  pay  a  portion  of  their 
losses  from  the  reserved  funds  of  more  favorable  years. 
The  North  American  Company  re|Hirts  no  losses,  either 
(Ire  or  marine.  I  lie  annual  refiort  of  the  Ihiston 
Board  of  Trade  represents  the  following  losses,  etc., 
for  the  vear  iB.'iti: 


CUm  of  diawUn. 


ii 


MIsslnv  Ti'Mvls...!  I 

A  banM  or  coutrd . '  4 

KetiiriKMl  In  Ulst'i  10 

Arrlvixl  iUm*)(<'<l.  9 

Hirandeil M 

'CallUiont I  « 

I'^lln  leakjr j  it 

Dismantled 1 

Sunk  bvl-e    '  I 

Bumril  orinJur«i  1 

jHlrurk  by  ll(bta'tr'  1 


Total '  W    »S  i  101 
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5 

17 
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V4 

Its 

lU 

9 

t4 
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1 

9  i 

•  1 

1 

i    f 

^  u 

t 

n     Si 

H    ii-S 

5 

«l  .. 

10 

R 

7  1 

Ill .  .. 

86 

14 

W  1 

* :  > 

i* 

20 

N  1 

T      1 

4.^ 

28 

28  ' 

44  '  .. 

119 

46 

79  ' 

M  1    8 

M 

19 

W  i 

89      .. 

124 

66 

64 
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10 
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1      .. 

4 

4 
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1  i  .. 
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•• 

14a '  e 

4M 
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.Vtlantio  ports,  from,  to  ports  In  Knrope,  not  In  I 
tlio  Morthurn  Sea.,  f 
"  "        "        "        ill  the  Nortlieru  Sea... 

AfHco,  to  or  from,  general  liability ' 

'*      out  and  lionie I 

Apalscliloola,  to  anil  from j 

Bermuda,  to  or  from | 

nra/ib,  to  any  port 

Buenos  .\ yres,  direct 

anil  Montevideo | 

Balianias,  to  or  from 

Batnvia,  or  any  one  port  In  the  Inilian  Ocean. 

!       "       out  and  home  

'nnton,  direct 

"       out  and  houio...  

,1  'uba.  any  one  port 

("alentta,  out 

'■       out  and  home 

CttdIi 

Charleston,  Savannali,  and  Darlen,  to  or  IVoui. 

Di'iiiimrk 

Demernra  or  Hurlnsin,  out  or  homo 

Franco,  to  or  ftoni 

"       out  and  liuiiio 

Hreat  Britain  or  Irelanil.  to  any  port,  out  or  home 

'•  north  of  the  Thames 

and  bnek  to  tlio  United  States., . . 

"  Dry  liooils,  home 

"  llaruware,  home 

Gibraltar 

llalKhv.  to  or  from 

Honduras,  to  ur  from 

I  i^imyra 

F.l^boii,  to  or  from 

Mnileira  and  Western 

t'm/o  Jo  Verd  Islands 

"         "      out  and  liomo 

Malaga 

Trieste 

"      and  baek  to  tlio  United  States 

Manilla,  out  and  home 

Mohlle 

New  ( >rli'nns 

.Mobile  or  New  Orleans,  fiviii  either 

'•  "      to  ports  In  KuroiiB  not 

In  the  N,,ith  Sea. 

"  "  "      In  the  North  Sea 

IVracoek  Bar  (over) 

I'orto  fatiillo 

l!io  tlaiu'lrn 

Pernaiiibnco . . 

Hnwla,  illlferent  seasons 

St  Dominito,  out  or  home 

Hsn  I'raniisi'O 

Smyrna  nr  Coiislantinople 

Spanish  Main,  any  one  port,  or  between  the 

I'irlnoco  and  the  Sabino 

'•  "       out  and  iK.iiie 

Sumatra,  port  or  ports  In,  lo  or  from 

St.  <"ro(\  ami  St.  Thonms.  to  or  from 

Turks  Island  and  hack 

Valfiaralso,  out  or  home 

"         out  anil  home 

Vera  Tmi 

Tamptco 

WlhiiinKton,  .N.  (',  to  or  ftom 

To  the  coast  of  I'ataKonl:!, per  alinuin 

To  tlie  Parltlc,  V(i>a).'i'  I'Mind 

Norlli  nftlnavaiiiill.  and  not  north  of  H.  t'ranrlsro 

To  the  llrn/ll' Banks,       ••  

Windward  Islands. 

"  "       out  and  home 

Cslirirnla 

I  Irrf^on 

COASTWISK    UlSKS, 

To  oj  from  any  port ...  Maine,  not  i  a«t  of  Pnrllsi.il 
"  "        "  "        oast  of  Portland  . . 


II,  /'i/-«  /n»K;i»Hi'r.-  Itis  iniiKissi''le  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  value  ami  imporlamo  of  in-urame,  uiid 
the  benellts  confined  on  mankind  by  tlie  iii\eiil!un, 
whether  it  U'  cmi-iilered  in  its  orifjiual  i  luirai  ter  iis  a 
protection  ti  Hie  miirchant  who  adv<ntured  hU  |iru|i- 
erty  on  tlie  bo.sum  of  llio  iriMiherous  deep— agilill^t  iln 
tmmy  jierils  ^r  in  its  iimro  modern  applicallnns,  us  u 
guaranty  against  loss  by/i'iv,  and  its  further  interest- 
ing adaptation  to  llie  assuring  of  /;/i.  Con-iiliriiy 
that  uiaritiniu  insurance  was  well  known,  ami  in.iur- 
auce  on  li/'r  iindert-tood  and  prai  ticvd,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  several  nienantile  ennntries  by  tlio  miiMlu  of 
the  li'ith  centuiy,  it  apiM'ars  extr.iordinary,  wlien  wii 
call  to  rvmembraiicu  thu  duvuatitluus  and  di.strets  uc- 
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cHBioned  by  fin  in  Great  Dritain,  that  some  means 
should  not  have  liccn  adopted  at  an  enrlinr  period  to 
ronilcr  such  caluniitics  loss  ruinous  to  individuals,  par- 
ticularly when  a  plan,  which  appears  evontally  to  have 
formed  tlio  liosis  of  the  present  insurance  companies, 
was  sURj^estcd  so  early  as  ICO!). 

Jri  that  year,  a  person  pro|io8ed  to  Count  Antliony 
(iinithcr  von  OldonhurK,  H'"')  *'  *  "•'™'  species  of 
lin.ince,  he  should  insure  the  houses  of  all  his  subjects 
iii;iilnst  (ire,  on  their  payinx  so  much  per  cent,  an- 
iiiuiUy,  according  to  their  value ;  but  the  prosi^ect  of 
j,',iln  so  tempting  to  nu)st  persons,  could  not  induce  the 
Count  to  adopt  the  plan,  lie  thought  it  good  if  a 
company  was  formed  of  individuals  to  insure  each 
dtlicrs'  houses,  but  he  doubted  that  it  could  l>y  him  lie 
"  honorably,  justly,  and  irroproachfuUy  instituted 
witliout  tempting  Providence — without  incurring;  the 
censure  of  neighbors,  and  without  disgracing  one's  name 
and  dignity,"  adding  tliut  "Uod  had  without  such  means 
preserved  and  blessed,  for  many  centuries,  the  ancient 
iiouso  of  Oldenburg,  and  lie  would  still  bo  present 
with  him  through  his  mercj',  anil  protect  his  subjects 
from  destructive  llres."  This  plan  nppejirs  not  to  have 
lio.Mi  again  thought  of  until  the  lire  of  ItJGti  had  laid 
the  city  of  London  in  aslies. 

In  consequence  of  this  calamitous  event,  the  cit- 
izens licgan  to  Bce  the  importance,  and  indeed  neces- 
sity, of  erecting  their  buildings  of  a  material  less 
susceptible  of  tire  than  hitherto;  also  of  adopting  a 
rc[;ul«r  system  of  precaution  against  future  accidcnto, 
lis  well  n.s  of  devising  some  scheme  for  mutual  pecuni- 
iiry  protection  and  relief.  Various  proposals  were 
aeeiirilingly  submitted  to  the  (!ourt  of  ('onnnon  ( 'oun- 
til  of  the  city  of  London,  between  iCvl'iK  and  llIHO,  for 
the  mutual  relief  of  such  as  might  have  their  houses 
(lestmyod  liy  lire — the  most  notable  and  acceptable  of 
nhiili  was  by  one  of  their  own  body,  Mr.  Deputy 
Newbiild,  Hut  if  wo  may  judge  from  the  length  of 
lime  thiit  elapsed  ere  the  worshipfid  connnitteo  made 
their  rcjwrt  to  the  court,  we  should  conclude  the 
iuhiptiiig  of  the  proposal  to  have  been  attended  with 
serious  ilitlicullics,  and  in  verilication  of  the  old  prov- 
erb thiit  "delays  arc  dangerous,"  during  the  period 
hetween  the  lirst  presentation  of  Jlr.  Newbold's  pn>- 
|i.wils  til  the  Lord  Mnviir,  and  the  linal  report  of  the 
eoiuiiiittee,  to  wlioni  the  matter  was  referred  by  the 
Court  of  ("oninion  Council,  several  private  individuals 
a«siHiiiled  themselves  together,  and  siibndttcd  to  the 
;;ihh1  citizens  of  London  a  "design  for  insuring  houses 
from  lire,"  and  on  the  Kith  September,  liiHl,  a  notice 
er  ailvcrtiseuient  was  issued  from  their  "  ojlire,  on  the 
hiirh  itiilf  of  the  /i'o'/k/  h'..rihimi)i\"  olfcring  to  insure 
'i/vi/  houses  against  lire  for  si ■ixtire,  and  limhir  houses 
for  tirrlriprmv  in  the  pmiml — being  at  the  rate  of  X2 
Ills,  jiii-  nut.  for  the  brick  houses,  and  of  X'6  jKr  cent. 
fir  timber. 

Suliseiji'"ntly,  on  the  1,'lth  Octolier,  ItWl,  the  Court 
if  Cum  iiin  Couiii  il  did  "  agiie  and  resolve  to  uuder- 
Ukf  yc  insuring  all  houses  w'hin  this  city  and  liber- 
ties fnm  tire,  and  execute  y"  sunic  witli  all  e.\pcdi- 
cen,"  mid  thereafter  "  resolved  forthwith  tn  engage  a 
ultiilent  fund,  aiid  iiudoulitcd  security  by  ti.c  cliatii- 
lieriif  l.imilon.  in  lands  and  good  ground  rents,  for  the 
|ierfiirniaiiee  thereof."  Much  amusing  pamphleteer- 
in;^  lUiil  nilvcrtising  in  the  li'ifrltf  look  place  lictween 
the  ailvoe.ites  of  the  I'urporation  scheme,  and  the  '•  in- 
li'ivsleil"  ill  (he  sale  insurance  otlice  on  the  back  side 
iif  the  Koyal  Lxchange. 

Th"  journals  of  the  t'oiirt  of  Coniinon  Council  in 
KiSj,  liWJ,  and  1lW:t,  record  the  signing  of  iiiauy  poii 
lies,  mid  bear  aintising  evidence  of  the  zeal  ami  prii- 
ilemeof  the  lire  insurance  coinniittees  in  |iroiiiiili;,iliiig 
the  beiielits  of  the  corporation  scheme,  and  loinliat- 
iiig  the  antiigonistlc  pamphlets  issued  by  their  com- 
petitors. 

\s  the  fruit  of  this  pamphleteerhig  agitation,  the 
uliject  was  brought  under  the  most  serious  considera- 


tion of  the  court  on  the  13th  Xovemlier,  1662,  as  ap- 
pears by  a  minute  of  that  date  ;  when  the  court  evinced 
a  much  greater  anxiety  to  relinquish  than  they  had 
to  undertake  the  design,  and  directed  the  discharge  of 
existing  contracts,  with  the  prepayment  of  the  money 
which  bad  been  advanced. 

Notwithstanding  this  resolution,  however,  contained 
in  the  foregoing  minute,  we  tind  several  policies  suli- 
sequontly  passed  the  common  seal,  on  the  Uth  Blarch 
and  Ud  May,  1()88. 

After  this,  the  city  discontinued  issuing  policies,  and 
having  had  a  quo  warranto  brought  against  their  char- 
ter, every  exertion  was  used  to  obtain  a  surrender  of 
the  existing  policies,  and  thus  release  the  city  lands 
from  th^  Incumbrances  thereon. 

The  last  matter  taken  into  consideration,  was  the 
petition  of  Mr.  Newbold,  the  author  of  the  design 
which  turned  out  so  unsuccessful  for  remuneration, 
for  the  time,  trouble,  and  expense  he  had  been  at, 
which  was  referred  to  a  committee  who  rcinirted  on 
the  l,')th  Dctober,  lO'.lC,  and  on  the  8th  December  fol- 
lowing it  was  "  resolved  to  give  him  the  benefit  of 
making  two  |iorsons  free  of  this  citie  by  rcdeiup.cou, 
paying  to  Mr.  Chamberl.in  to  the  citie's  use  of  fortic- 
si.\  shillings  eight  pence  a-piece,  the  said  persons  to  bo 
lir.st  presented  and  allowed  of  by  this  court."  This 
was  the  fate  of  the  "  (Mty's  Design  and  Unilcrtakiiig 
for  the  insuring  of  Houses  from  the  evil  of  I'ire.  ' 
The  "  interessed"  in  the  rival  oflico  became,  of  course, 
greatly  elated,  and  their  success  led  to  the  formation 
of  several  other  companies  or  mutual  insurance  .socie- 
ties, fur  protection  against  tire. 

In  JOUIj,  the  llmid-in-llatul  Fire  Oflice  was  cstali- 
Ushod  by  about  100  persons,  who  afterwards  fornud 
a  deed  of  settlement,  enrolled  in  (Jhuncery  .laniiary 
'Ji,  Iti'Jtl.  This  ollico  is  remarkable  ut  the  present 
day  for  its  «(/c,  and  is  the  only  surviving  one  of  those 
of  that  |H'riod. 

I'p  to  the  year  ITOti,  the  protection  aft'orded  by  fire 
iiKuranco  societies  was  limited  entirel}*  to  houses 
(inihliiiijn),  but  in  that  year  the  »S'«»  Fin'  Ojjice  was 
projected  liy  one  Charles  I'ovoy,  for  insuring  merchan- 
dise and  liousehold  goods  (as  well  as  bouses)  from  fire, 
and  was  the  first  otlice  to  extend  the  benefits  of  insiir- 
aneo  beyond  llie  conlines  of  London.  This  office  has 
for  very  many  years  stood  first  on  the  list  in  amount 
of  business. 

There  is  also  a  stamp  duty  of  Is.  on  each  policy.     . 

Hv  ar  tile  greater  number  of  the  aliove  are  joint- 
stock  companies,  who  insure  at  their  own  risk  ami  lor 
their  own  profit,  and  are  represented  by  agents  in  all 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom ;  the  remainder 
are  joint-contribution,  or  mutual  insurance  societies, 
in  which  every  insurer  participates  in  the  profit  or  loss 
of  the  concern. — Iv.  U. 

I'nuiici  III' I 'ire  liituiiitiiv. — The  advantages  of  fiiv 
insurance  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  very  elab- 
orate description.  A  manufacturer  or  private  individ- 
ual can.  by  tlio  payment  of  an  annual  sum  (premium) 
proportioned  to  llie  risk,  secure  himself  against  loss  in 
the  event  of  his  manufactory  or  dwelling-house,  or 
their  c> '  .cnts,  being  destroyed  by  fire. 

Till'  /.III/'  i;/'  Firf  Iimiininii'  in  tin'  Cnitiil  Slati'.i — 
Oj'  till'  iitiinl  miliit'it  mill  fimn  of  lhi«  itLiMraticc— \Vo 
have  seen  that  fire  is  one  of  the  perils  insured  against 
by  the  comiiion  marine  poliiics.  It  is  usual,  however, 
to  Insure  building  and  personal  properly  which  is  not 
to  lie  water  borne,  against  lire  alone ;  and  this  is  w  hat 
is  commonly  called  fire  insurance.  The  general  pup 
(iiLscs  and  piinciplos  of  this  kind  of  insurance  are  th" 
same  as  those  of  the  marine  insurance;  and  the  lav, 
ill  lespi'ct  to  It  dillers  only  in  thoso  respects  and  In 
that  degree  in  which  the  dlll'erence  is  made  nccssary 
liy  the  hiibject-nmttcr  id'  the  contract.  It  will  be 
proper,  tlieivfore,  to  confine  ourselves  in  this  chapter, 
mainly  to  the  statement  of  these  illlVereiiccs  and  to 
consider  those  general  principles  which  huvo  alivady 
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been  discussed,  only  so  far  as  this  mny  be  necessnry 
for  tlio  coniprehonsion  or  illustration  of  the  peculiari- 
ties which  belong  to  tiro  insurance.  This  kind  of  in- 
surance is  soinetinips  made  to  indemnify-  against  loss 
by  tire,  of  ships  in  ort ;  more  often  of  warehouses, 
and  mercantile  property  stored  in  them,  still  more  fre- 
quently of  personal  chattels  in  stores  or  factories,  in 
dwelling-houses  or  bams,  as  merchandise,  furniture, 
l)Ool;s,  and  plate,  or  pictures,  or  live  stock.  Hut  by 
far  the  most  common  application  of  this  mode  of  insur- 
ance is  to  dwelling-houses.  Like  marine  insurance,  it 
may  lie  effected  by  any  individual  who  is  capable  of 
making  a  legal  contract.  Fn  fact,  however,  it  ii  al- 
ways or  nearl}'  always  in  this  countrj-,  and  we  siip- 
jmse  elsewliere,  made  by  companies.  There  are  stock 
companies,  in  which  certain  persons  own  the  capital, 
and  take  all  the  profits  by  way  of  dividends.  Or  mu- 
tual in  which  every  one  who  is  insured,  becomes 
thereby  a  member,  and  tlic  nctt  profits,  or  a  certain 
projHirtion  of  them,  are  dividcil  among  all  the  mcm- 
l>ers  in  such  a  manner  as  the  charter  or  by-laws  of  the 
company  may  direct.  Or  lioth  united,  in  which  case 
there  is  a  capital  stock  ])ri)vidcd,  as  a  (KTuianent  guar- 
anty fund,  over  and  above  the  premium  received,  and 
a  certain  part  or  proportion  of  the  nett  pnifits  is  paid 
by  way  of  dividend  upon  the  fund,  an<l  the  residue 
divided  among  the  insured,     Pausons  on  dmlracl.i. 

Of  late  years  the  number  of  mutual  lire  insurance 
companies  has  greatly  increased  in  this  country,  and 
probably  by  far  tin  largest  amount  of  insurance 
agiMust  fire  is  effected  by  them.  The  principal  reason 
for  this  is  undoubtedly  their  cheapness  ;  the  premiums 
required  by  them  being  in  general,  very  much  less  in 
fact  than  in  the  stock  olfices.  F<ir  example,  if  the  in- 
suraiiie  is  cflTected  for  seven  years,  which  is  a  common 
period — an  amount  or  iierceiitage  is  chargeil  about  the 
same  as,  or  a  little  mure  tli  in  is  iliarged  as  the  stock 
companies.  Only  a  small  part  cif  tliis  Is  taken  in 
cash;  for  the  ri'st  a  |>remiinn  note  cir  Ixmd  is  given, 
prumising  to  pay  whatever  part  uf  the  amount  may 
1)6  needed  for  losses,  which  shall  occur  during  the 
lieriml  fur  which  the  note  is  given.  Mure  tbun  this, 
therefore,  the  insured  can  not  bo  IhiuuiI  to  pay,  and  it 
frequently  hap|)cns  that  no  assessment  wlintever  is 
demaniied ;  and  sometimes  where  the  cimipany  is  well 
estalilisbeil,  anil  does  a  large  business  upiin  sound  prin- 
ciples, a  part  of  the  money  paid  by  hiui  is  refunded 
when  the  insurance  expires,  or  credited  to  him  on  the 
renewal  of  the  indicy  if  such  tie  his  wi>.|i.  The  dis- 
advantage uf  these  mutual  ci)ni|mnies  is,  that  the  pre- 
niium.s  paid,  and  premium  imtes,  cdustitute  the  wliide 
capital  iir  fund,  out  of  whiih  luss,.,,  iire  Id  be  paid  for. 
To  m.ike  this  more  secnn>  It  is  provided  liy  the  charter 
of  some  I'oiuiKinii  that  tliey  sliould  have  a  lien  u|«>n 
the  land  itself  on  which  any  insured  building  slan<ls 
to  the  amount  of  the  pn'niium.  Hut  ':ile  this  adds 
very  much  to  the  trust\vor1liines»  oi  the  premium 
notes,  and  so  to  the  availability  of  the  capital.  It  is, 
with  some  iK'rsons,  an  objection,  that  their  land  is 
thus  subjected  to  a  lien  or  iuciimbranci'. — lliiil. 

There  is  another  point  i>f  ditfereine  Hhieli  recom- 
mends the  stock  ratliertl'au  the  mutual  i-ompany.  It 
Is  that  the  stock  company  will  geiienlly  Insure  very 
nearly  the  full  valui-  of  the  pro|>erty  Insureil,  while  the 
mutual  companies  are  giiierilly  restrained  by  their 
charter"  frtun  insuring  men'  than  a  nxHlerate  propor- 
tion, namely,  from  one  half  to  three  fourths  of  the 
assessed  value  of  the  proverty  It  would  follow. 
liier«'fore,  that  one  insured  by  a  mutual  company  can 
not  be  fully  indenwiilied  against  loss  by  lire :  and  may 
not  Ih>  ipiite  s<i  eertaiu  of  getting  the  indemnily  he 
bargains  for,  as  if  he  were  in«uriil  by  a  stoik  I'ompany. 
Hut  this  last  reason  is,  prai  I'.ally,  of  very  little  im- 
[sirtance,  and  the  liiwnr-«  of  tln'  premiums  elleetnally 
overcomes  the  other.  The  melliiMl  anil  o|ieral|on  of 
fire  in»uruncc  have  become  qnili-  uniform  throughout 
the  cooiiliy,  »nd  ttny  compwiy  may  ap|>««l  to  th« 


usage  of  other  companies  to  answer  questions  which 
have  arisen  under  its  own  policy  j  only,  however  with- 
in certain  rules,  and  under  some  well-deliued  r'estric' 
tions.  In  the  first  place,  usage  may  ho  resetted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  explaining  that  which  needs  e.xjjlaua- 
tion,  but  never  to  contradict  that  which  is  clearlv 
expressed  in  the  contract.  And  no  usage  can  be  ad- 
mitted, even  to  explain  a  contract,  unless  the  usavjo 
be  so  well  established  and  so  well  known,  that  it  ii'iay 
reasonably  bo  supposed  that  the  parties  entered  into 
the  contract  with  reference  to  it.  Thus  if  under  a 
policy  against  fire  on  a  vessel  in  one  part  of  this  coun- 
try, an  inquiry  is  raised  as  to  the  local  usage,  the 
|sdicy  is  not  to  be  affected  by  pnwf  of  usage  uraii'iniv 
particular  matter  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  even 
of  the  United  States,  And  not  only  the  terms  of  the 
contract  nmst  bo  duly  regarded,  but  those  of  the  .  Iiar- 
tcr;  thus  if  this  provides  that  "all  [mllcies  and  other 
instruments  made  and  signed  by  the  president  or  other 
ollicer  of  the  company-,  shall  bind  the  comiKinv,"  an 
agreement  to  cancel  the  policy  sliould  be  signed ;  al- 
though  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  a  party  insured 
might  otherwise  give  up  his  policy,  or  renounce  all 
claim  under  it,  and  that  a  valid  agreement  tj  tli.it 
etVect  between  him  and  the  company  -vould  not  he  set 
aside  for  his  benefit,  on  the  ground  of  a  merely  formal 
defect. — Ibiil. 

In  regard  to  the  execution  of  a  fire  policy,  and  what 
is  necessary  to  constitute  such  execution— us,  for  ex- 
ample, whether  chdivcry  is  necessary  or  a  siguc'd  nieiii- 
orandum  be  sufiicient,  or  indeed  an  oval  ba.gain  onlv 
and  whether  this  Insurance  nuiy  l)e  eflToctcd  bv  corr,''- 
pondcnco,  and  if  when  the  proiiosition  and  assent  ecun- 
plete  the  contract — wo  are  not  aware  of  auv  material 
ditferencc  on  any  of  these  |«)ints,  littween  the  law  of 
fire  insurance  and  that  which  has  already  licen  pro- 
sentcvl  as  applicable  to  marine.  It  has  been  lieM  in 
an  action  on  a  fire  pcdicy,  as  doubtless  it  would  jje  ou 
a  marine  pcdicy,  that  a  memorandum  made  on  the  aii- 
plication  book  of  the  cmnpany  by  the  president,  and 
signed  by  him.  was  not  binding,  when  the  party  to  he 
insured  wished  the  (lulicy  to  be  delayed  until  a  ditVer- 
eut  adjustment  of  the  terms  could  be  settled,  and  after 
some  delay,  was  notified  by  tho  company  to  call  ,in,l 
settle  thcc  business,  or  tho  company  would  not  Iw 
ImiuiicI,  and  he  did  not  call ;  because  there  was  hiTe  no 
consuunnated  agreement.  So,  too,  a  substicpient  iidnp. 
tion  or  ratification  is  equivalent,  either  in  a  lire  or 
marine  |Hdicy,  to  the  making  originally  of  the  eon- 
tract;  with  this  limitation,  however,  that  no  pan\- 
cim  by  his  adoptlcm,  secure  tc»  himself  tlij  lieneht  of  a 
|«)licy.  if  it  had  not  Iceen  intended  that  his  interest 
should  Ih'  embraced  within  it.  It  is  quite  connaou  to 
describe  the  Insured  in  marine  |Hjlicies,  by  ^enoral  ex- 
pressiiMis — as,  "for  whom  it  nniy  concern,"  or.  "  bir 
ciw  ners"  or  the  like  ;  but  such  language  i,  selchuci  if 
ever  used  in  lire  imllcies,  the  Insured  Iwing  specilicallv 
named  in  them. — Ihiil. 

It  may  Ik!  remarked,  that  the  elfeeling  of  a  lire  iu- 
Murance  is  not  so  often  done  thrjugh  tho  ageni\  of  a 
broker,  as  that  of  marine  insurance  ;  nor  i.  it  so  u<ual 
to  pay  nothing  chiwu.  but  to  give  a  note  for  llie  wholo 
premium.  If,  however,  tho  insurance  company  lias 
an  express  rule  to  that  effect,  it  may  be  wai\eil;  and 
this  wiiiver  may  Is'  express  orimplied,  from  the  eoniliic  t 
of  ofiicers  of  the  company  who  have  the  right  to  ad  lor 
it  ;  and  their  admissions  bind  tluc  company,— //</>/. 

<hi  ihf  liilniM  i>t  ih'  Insurril. — As  to  what  interest 
in  the  insured  is  sulHeivnt  to  sup|Hirt  uii  insurance,  the 
prim  iple  is  the  same  in  firo  as  in  <narlne  insurance. 
Any  legal  interest  Is  sufiicient ;  and  if  it  be  ec|uilalilo 
in  the  sense  that  a  court  of  ec|uily  will  recogni/c  and 
protect  it,  that  Is  suffic  lent ;  but  a  merely  moral  or  ex- 
pectant interest  is  not  enough.  Hence,  one  »ho  lias 
only  made  an  oral  bargain  with  another  to  purchase 
his  house,  can  not  Insuni  it ;  but  if  there  lac  a  valid 
contract  in  law,  or  if  by  writiug,  or  by  part  purfunn- 
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ance,  it  is  enforceable  in  equity,  tlie  purchaser  may 
iiiiiure.  80  he  may,  although  there  lie  a  stipulation, 
the  breach  of  which  hna  made  the  contract  void  l)y  its 
terms,  if  the  other  party  might  waive  the  condition 
and  enforce  the  contracts.  So  if  a  debtor  assign  his 
|iropert}'  to  pay  his  debts,  he  has  an  insurable  interest 
in  it  until  the  debts  are  paid,  or  until  the  property  lie 
sold.  This  was  so  lield  where  it  appeared  that  the 
property  would  pay  the  debts,  and  leave  a  surplus  for 
the  assignor;  but  wo  should  expect  tlie  same  ruling 
whore  this  was  not  the  case,  although,  in  this  instance, 
there  had  been  previously  n  verdict  for  the  plaintiff, 
mid  a  new  trial  for  want  of  evidence  of  such  surplus. — 
Iblil. 

Of  lieinaurance. — lieinsurance  is  equally  lawful  in 
fire  policies  as  in  marine  policies,  and  in  general  is 
governed  by  the  sanie  rules.  The  reinsurance  is  an 
insiinince,  not  of  tlie  risk  of  the  insured,  for  that  is  a 
merely  ideal  thing,  but  it  is  an  insurance  of  the  prop- 
erty originally  insured,  in  which  the  first  insurers  have 
an  insurable  interest.  If  a  common  policy  be  used, 
tvitli  no  other  change  than  the  word  reinsurance 
used  instead  of  insurance,  all  its  requirements  arc  in 
foroe,  If,  for  example,  in  case  of  loss,  this  property 
n'liuires  a  certificate  from  a  magistrate,  as  to  character, 
cireinustances,  etc.,  that  must  be  furnished  l)y  the  re- 
insurod.  Hut  if  11  suitable  certificate  were  given  by 
the  party  first  insured  to  the  original  insurer,  and  he 
tnnisiiiit  the  same  forthwith  to  thf)se  who  insure  him, 
that  is  enough ;  and  so  it  would  be  with  notice,  pre- 
liminary proof,  and  all  similar  requirements.  And  an 
insurer  who  obtains  reinsurance,  is  bound  to  communi- 
cate (in  addition  to  whatever  else  should  be  stated  by 
one  asking  insurance),  all  the  ini"orniati(m  he  h'ls  con- 
cerning the  character  of  tlio  party  originally  insured  ; 
nni)  a  ni:itcri:il  concealment  on  this  point  would  avoid 
the  [Kilicy. — Ibid.,  page  olO, 

()/'  thiible  y«i!MTOHc«.— Double  insurance,  although 
somVtimes  confounded  with  reinsurance,  is  essentially 
(lift'erent.  By  this,  the  party  originally  insured  be- 
comes again  insured ;  but  l)y  reinsurance,  the  original 
insurer  is  insured,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  the  original 
insurer  lias  no  interest  in,  and  no  lien  upon,  this  pol- 
icy. If,  by  a  doulde  insurance,  the  insured  could  pro- 
tect himself  over  and  over  again,  ho  might  recover 
nlan^•  iudfinnlties  for  one  loss.  This  can  not  Ije  per- 
mitted, not  only  liccauso  it  is  opposed  to  the  first  prin- 
ci|iles  of  insurance,  but  because  it  would  tempt  to 
frniiil,  and  make  it  very  easy.  This  effect  may  be  oli- 
viatod  in  two  ways :  one,  by  considering  tlio  second 
iiisiiraiue  as  operating  only  on  so  much  of  the  value  of 
the  iimperty  insured,  as  is  not  covered  liy  the  first ;  and 
then,  as  soon  as  the  whole  value  is  covered,  whether  liy 
the  llrst  or  by  sulisequent  policies,  any  further  insur- 
amo  has  no  effect,  A  second  way  is,  liy  considering 
the  second  insurance  as  made  j<iintly  with  the  tirst ; 
then  only  us  much  would  be  paid  on  any  loss,  on  many 
Insurances,  as  on  one  only ;  but  this  payment  is  di- 
vided ratably  among  all  the  insurers.  .\lt  the  (iidicies 
are  innsidercd  as  making  but  one  policy  ;  and  there- 
fore, any  one  insurer  who  pays  more  than  his  propor- 
tion,  may  claim  a  contribution  from  others  wlio  were 
liulilo. — //<((/. 

Ill  this  country  fire  (wlicles  usually  ctmtuin  express 
anil  exact  provisions  on  this  subject.  They  vary 
siuiiewlint;  but,  generally,  they  roquire  that  any  other 
lu^uraiuc  must  bo  stated  by  the  insureil,  ami  indorseil 
on  the  |Hilicy  ;  and  it  is  a  frequent  condition,  that  each 
oHice  shall,  in  that  case,  pay  only  a  ratable  proportion 
of  a  hiss;  and  it  is  often  added  that,  if  such  other  in- 
surance be  not  so  stateil  and  indorsed,  the  insured 
shall  not  recover  on  the  polby  ;  and  it  has  been  held 
that  siieli  a  condition  applies  to  a  subset|Ucnt  oa  well  as 
a  priiir  insurance.  Nor  will  a  court  of  equity  rulieve 
if  siilliiient  notice  and  ind<irsenient  have  been  made, 
liiil  il  has  been  lielil  that  a  valid  notice  might  be  given 
to  ihu  a|;ent  of  the  company,  who  was  authorizuU  to 


receive  applications  and  survey  property  proposed  for 
insurance. — Ibid. 

Of  the  liiik  incurred  hy  the  Tmurera. — At  the  time  of 
the  insurance  the  property  must  be  in  existence,  and 
not  on  fire,  and  not  at  that  moment  exposed  to  a  dan- 
gerous fire  in  the  immediate  neighborhood,  because  the 
insurance  assumes  that  no  unusual  risks  exist  at  that 
time. — Ibid. 

The  U.  S.  Insurance  Gazette  for  March  contains  the 
report  of  the  insurance  commissioners,  appointed  by 
the  comptroller  to  inquire  into  the  affairs  of  the  fire 
insurance  companies  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn.  The 
leading  features  of  the  report  are  contained  in  the  an- 
nexed table.  The  examinations  were  made  from 
March  to  December : 


I     Vohie  of 

Namfl  fif  Company.  {   tionds  and 

I  tnor1gRf{es. 


Aster. 

Arctic 

lAtlantlo  (Br.)... 

iEtna. 

Broadway 

Beckninn 

Brooklyn  (Br).. 
Continental 


Ilolliirn. 

162,fi50  00 
248,500  00 

i.w,2no  00 

202,100  00 
1T8,4U  00 
2fl.S,2!i0  00 
9a,s97  20 
'  NH.i'iO  00 


Value  of    j  Ainoiint  of 

loaoB  on 

■toeks. 


Amount  of 

annn.l      If';;,-'"*""^ 
,,r.mlunu.   1!^,^,,,^ 


Corn  Exchange,  i  194,S50  (K) 
iCommonwonlth.i  249,450  OOi 
iCllnton :2,S7,4nO  OO' 

py -  -    - 

|Coinmerclal . . . 

^Columbia 

iCItUeii's 

'Empire 

jEast  Klver 

Excelsior 


lEaKle.. . 

iKulton 

iFlroineii's... 
JGrocers.... 
|Orconwlcb. 

illonu\ 

'Harmony  .. 
iHanoTor. 


251.850  00 
2IS.551  00 
lO.'i.SOO  00 
210,045  12 
199.,'iflO  00 
122,750  00 
216,506  00, 
288,110  64 
\r<\mi  00; 
228,102  OOj 
209,456  00 

210.851  00| 

470,000  00  194,800  00 
1,')9,986  00,  19,.S50  00 
152,800  m    22,700  00 

jlloward 249,400  OOi   80,900  00 


nollnri 

8,200  00 
17,560  00 
26,266  46 
17,2.'iO  00 
10,000  00 
26,740  00 

4,300  00 
127,,'iOO  00 
41,700  00 
20,010  00 
24,:3O0  00 
11,000  00 
17,800  00 
80,800  00 

9,600  00 
26,260  00 
89,450  00 

2,260  00 
56,550  00 
15,041  (H) 
89,000  00 
80,000  00 


Hamilton  . 

Ilrvlng 

ilndeninlty 

IJetferson 

IKiilokorbockcr. 

Lorlllara 

I  La  Farpe 

il.cno.x. 

|L,.  Islnnil  (Br.).. 

.Merehants' 

'Market 

IMetropolltan.... 

Mcchnnles' 

iManhattaii 
Mereanlllo 


Dollara.  Dollnrt, 

60,571  60  19,500  00 

87,152  11  16,778  85 

7N,810  88  87,192  OC 


•i 


2IK916  07 

Niagara 212,900  OOl 

INewAnisterdam:  211,600  00 

Nassau U!i,200  00 

North  Ulver....  !l76.StK)  00 
jNortli  American' 2tl.\74S  11 


113,104  00 

20O,6,'5O  00    4.8,,'ii)0  cO 

l»f>,0,')0  00      6.000  00 

297,(KI0  00    11,(H)0  00 

220,129  50      7,000  iH» 

21fi,&'W  00    28,8(10  00 
97,683  25      2,075  00 

182,240  DO    2«,SS7  87 

204,865  00    82,1,50  00 

214,144  (K)    20,700  m 

208,900  00    89,900  00 

.')0,%4.'17  5H    19,Rflfl  0(1^ 

211.420  00    25,050  00^ 

2U^,575  00  49,100  00  1(|8,M8  67 
25,400  m  ,M,657  12 
88,740  7M  7»,82<  78 
24,400  00  74,600  »2 
2.%6liO  00^  44,066  81 
10,700  00  68,9S0  79 
18,000  001    54,786  81 

251J20  OOi    20,100  00    70,058  67 


86,589  89' 
50,666  87 
66,8N0  61 
62,186  00 

186,376  5:! 

146,617  20 
72,194  06 
48,540  97 
84.009  17 
77,278  72 
40,718  05 
81,456  96 
48,178  17 
27,266  81 
90,671  91 
74,120  17 
R2,,')(i7  51 
99,035  37 
42,*t5  91 
87,240  09 

388,292  .50 
70,,594  95 
41,801  00 

174,800  00 
5S,978  8s 
ri2,W7  03 

77,722 'is 
58,008  48 
71,446  86 
66,602  77 
81,423  00 
70,808  76 
80,154  (W 
r9,465  2v 
70,248  18 
68,725  10 


10,205  liO  77;99«  01 

15.>90  OOI  M,481  91 

4I,4,VI  00;  !H),281  49 

2-*,0.'i0  Oo;  49,>itl5  "~ 

21,2.W  OOI  20,246  91 

45,800  OOl  78,160  06 


National. 

iN.  Y.  Howorv..|316,(itK)  (K)  65,460  OOj  69,004  27 
N.  Y.  E(inltalilc    2.%4,lftO  00    W.2.V1  00;  102,684  S6 

New  York 19ii,l.S0  00, 

Park il«6,»84  (HI, 

PaclHc.... 19,5,987  m 

People's 137,125  (Mil 

Peter  CoopeiX  ;  144,S6I  OOl 

I'lnnlx '201,961  00 

Uepulillc I  174,!!i50  00|    14,5»HI  (H)l    67,920  64 

Uut«er'» ;  172,619  (Htl     2.200  (K)    06,169  71 

licli.f '181,200  00;   «.8,.Vt3  00'    51,740  00 

St.  Nieliolas....  1114.400  Ot)|   12,607  001    tl7.94!»  M 

St.  Mark's 1 170,710  OOi        »(KI  tW    55.096  16 

Htuyvenant i  199,446  (Kli    18,011  50    47,207  M 

Security ;  201,900  00'    10,000  (W 

fnlteirstatts'..  2S7,3.W  00  10,500  00  51,416  41: 
'Washington  ..  .1213,636  07i  «6.'i80  (Ml  R8,0«><  79 
Williamsb.  city.  160,800  (Kii   24,2(K>  00,   56,819  IK) 


24.000  00 
42,016  00 
27,404  00 

105,.5i.8'41 
48,177  17 
25,485  12 
19,2.34  18 

101,788  84 
38,169  17 
17,li03  69 

104,574  901 
40,081  18 
14,874  SOI 
28,675  65 
96,778  65 

24.1  M  54 
54,«00  00 
26,107  26 
81,972  32 

204,606  85 
26,S6S  53 
24,911  07 
97,000  00 

82,250"  88 

100,3(12  06 
47.000  00 
40,209  02 

10,764(10 
100,000  S7 
84,!150  00 
49,0<IO  00 
26,109  44 
49,:S55  24! 

«o,so3  10; 

40,429  63! 
58.S83  11; 

37.071  41! 
40,266  75' 
64,445  72 
32.621  21 

106,611  00 
108,0110  00 
81,474  29| 
80,000  00! 

7,000  00; 

26,-14  OOI 

84.072  76; 
20,167  48| 
57.289  OOl 
H6,60«  61: 
8l,-.!9l  88' 
21,,500  OOl 


25,000  00, 
80,060  hV 
....  I 
40,692  OOl 
48,220  621 
40,727  0», 


Of  .Xdjuilininl  and  I.oaa. — Insurers  against  fire  are 
not  held  to  pay  for  loss  of  profits,  gains  of  business,  or 
other  indirect  and  remote  consequences  of  a  loss  by 
fire ;  we  do  not  know,  however,  why  profits  may  not 
be  specifically  insured  against  fire,  where  it  is  not  for- 
bidden by,  or  incuusUteut  with,  the  charter  of  the  in- 
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(lureni.  There  is  one  wide  difference  between  the 
principle  (, '  adjustment  of  a  marine  policy,  and  of  a  fire 
policy.  In  the  former,  if  a  proportion  only  of  the 
value  is  insured,  the  insured  is  considered  ns  his  own 
insurer  for  the  residue,  and  only  an  equal  ])ro])nrtion 
of  the  loss  is  paid.  Thus,  if  on  a  ship  valued  at  ijin,000, 
Ji5(M10  lie  insured,  there  is  a  loss  of  one  half,  the  in- 
surers  pay  only  oue  luilf  of  the  sum  thej-  insure,  just  as 
if  some  other  party  had  insured  other  1*5000.  Hut 
in  a  tire  polic)',  the  insurers  jiay  in  all  cases  the  whole 
amount  which  is  lost  by  the  fire,  provided  onlj-  that  it 
docs  not  exceed  the  amount  which  they  insure.  It  is 
said  that  general  average  clauses  or  provisions  are  in- 
serted in  fire  policies  in  Kngland,  l)Ut  are  not  known 
here.  Still,  in  one  cnse,  the  ]>rinciplo  of  general  aver- 
age was  applied.  Blanliets  were  used  by  the  lussurod, 
with  the  consent  of  the  insurers,  to  protect  tlie  build- 
ing from  a  near  tire ;  they  di<l  this  eflVctually,  but 
were  themselves  made  wortliless,  and  an  action  by  the 
insured  against  the  insurers,  for  tliis  loss,  was  sus- 
tained by  the  court. — [bid.,  p.  n3". 

I.ij'e  AMuniHce. — It  is  curious  to  observe  that  life 
assurance,  which  has  so  favorable  a  licaring  on  our 
social  and  moral  welfare,  may  he  said  to  have  origln- 
aicd  from  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chance,  as  olisorvcd 
in  the  e.xporience  of  the  gambler.  It  will  l>e  remarltod, 
howover,  that  the  one  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
other.  In  life  assurance,  the  individual  is  freed  from 
risli  by  union  for  mutual  protection  with  his  fellow- 
men.  The  gambler  talces  the  single  risk  u|K>n  him- 
self, and  his  average,  if  he  obtain  it,  can  only  arise 
from  the  duration  of  his  pbiy.  In  rut,  the  n'..in 
who  has  the  opiMirtunity  of  assuring  his  lifi',  and  does 
not  do  it,  is  the  gambler,  taking  the  single  risk  upon 
himself. 

That  the  one  practice  took  its  origin,  however,  from 
the  ol)servation  of  the  other,  there  can  bo  no  doulit ; 
the  earliest  mathematical  puldioution  on  prolialiilitios, 
being  H  little  tract  of  Christian  Iluygens,  written  in 
Dutch,  liut  afterwanl  translated  into  I.atin,  and  a|>- 
pearing  imderthe  title  "  l>e  liatiociniis  In  l.udo  Alea>," 
in  the  Hxrrrllnltimes  (!f<>inftn'e<r  i>f  Francis  .Solioiiten, 
printed  at  Lej'den,  l(i."i7.  Two  otiier  I'-ithematicians, 
however,  who  precmlod  Iluygens,  really  laid  the  found- 
ation of  the  science,  although  ho  wrote  the  tirst  sys- 
tematic treatise  on  the  sulijeit.  We  refer  to  the  famous 
I'ascal,  and  Kermat  his  friend,  a  muglstrato  of  the 
I'arliament  of  Toulouse.  Hut  as  the  history  of  the 
gcner.il  doctrines  of  proliabilities  is  given  under  that 
head,  we  must  confine  our  remarks  to  the  history  of 
that  doctrine  as  applied  to  the  duration  of  life,  and  the 
progress  of  life  coniputatiims. 

It  has  been  usual  to  commence  the  history  of  life 
contingencies  with  the  little  volume  of  ".Inlin  (iraunt, 
citizen  <if  I.ondon,"  who  published  oliservations  on 
the  bills  of  mort4iIlty  in  KUii;  liut  Mr.  Ilendrlks  has 
given  the  means  of  more  remote  speculation  on  the 
subject. 

The  pr.ii'tice  in  the<Uys  of  Herodotus  was  to  reckon 
three  generations  equivalent  to  a  century,  and  the  cen- 
sus of  Vespasian,  us  noticed  in  I'liny,  distinguished 
cases  of  extreme  liuigevity.  Hut  wo  do  udt  find  any 
thing  like  an  oliservation  on  the  subject  until  we  come 
to  tlie  iMlculations  of  the  I'ra'toriau  prirfect,  lIlpianMS, 
one  iif  the  most  eminent  commentators  on  the  .lus- 
tinian  (.'(hIo,  who  gave  a  tulde  of  the  estlniiilcd  present 
worth  of  life  annuities,  witli  reference  to  the  re(|uire- 
ments  of  tha  Falcidian  law,  which  rcnderi'd  it  neces- 
nary  to  |)ut  a  value  on  life-nmts  and  other  similar 
provisions.  I'tpianus.  however,  took  no  account  of 
interest,  so  that  his  calculations  are  more  expectations 
of  life  than  life  annuities,  and  in  that  view  .Mr.  Ilcn- 
driks  says,  "The  old  Itoman  jurisprudence  gave  far 
more  correct  views  of  tlie  conip.ir.itive  value  of  life  at 
difTcrcnt  ages  than  the  nUHlerns  |Missessed,  In  a  |H>putar 
way,  until  nearly  the  close  of  the  17th  century."  11- 
pUllus'i  calculations  (I'amUd,  'Ai  i'Ofi),  compared  with 


certain  Swedish  observations  given  by  Dr.  Price,  are 
as  follows : 


g|u<'kholiii  Iir,'. 

Mat«  niij 

Dr.  HrlM. 

Agea. 

Kiptictalion  of 

Mlll,in.        '      Ft'lliAlfA. 

RotUHri  iifs, 
Ulpfsnii. 

lilrtk, 

u-a    ,    ism 

Ulrtli-20 .^ 

tiO 

6 

m^Xi          87-12 

20-25 

2S 

10 

80-00           86-S9 

2.^— 80..., 

25 

18 

86-74           8»-43 

80-85 

22 

SO 

i«-S5 

80-01 

!V}-^0... 

20 

25 

21-40 

20-SO 

40— tl... 

19 

ao 

19-42 

28-99 

-"-I'J...... 

is 

8fi 

17-,VS 

21-62 

4'2— 48... 

17 

40 

16-61 

lB-26 

4.'l— 44... 

lii 

« 

I8-7S 

17-17 

44— 4.-> 

r, 

60 

11 -»5 

16-1'J 

4.5—18... 

14 

IW 

10-80           12-89 

46—17 

l.S 

OO 

8-«9            10-45 

47-18 

1'.' 

05 

7-39              S-Si» 

4S— 19 

11 

TO 

6-81             616 

49-,')0 

111 

75 

4-09      1       4-89 

.')0-W... 

!) 

1 

f),V-«0 

7 

60  and  upward. 

,'i 

It  seems  abundantly  evident  that  Ulpianus's  psti- 
mate  must  have  been  based  on  actual  oliservations  in 
some  form,  but  the  liomans  must  have  had  a  mis-ralilc 
chance  of  life  in  old  age. 

l-'rom  that  period  we  have  nothing  to  attract  atten- 
tion till  the  Kith  century,  when  Dr.  (or  Sir)  Thomas 
Wilson,  who  died  in  1.581,  pulillshcd  his  I)l.miur.w  upon 
f^mirir,  which  contains  illustrations  of  emlowniont 
trans.ictions  on  the  lives  of  children,  but  the  life  con- 
tingency portion  seems  merely  incidentally  introihiccii 
with  reference  to  questions  as  to  usury. 

In  Ifitil,  M.  Cleirac,  the  author  of  f.rs  v.i  et  Cm. 
tKinn  lie  la  ^f<■r,  notices  the  Clitidnn,  "a  I'rench  pi-odiic- 
tion,  formerly  compiled  for  the  benclit  of  the  mer- 
chants trading  in  the  noblo  city  of  Koucn."  This 
work  is  nearly  ^00  years  old,  its  author's  name  is  mi- 
known,  but  it  is  a  most  curious  document  in  cnnsc- 
quence  of  the  reference  it  makes  to  assurance  inatt(ir«. 
From  Mr.  Ilondriks  we  give  the  following  translation 
omitting  C'leirac's  notes : 

"1.  In  other  countries,  where  the  bodies  of  pooiile 
may  Ikj  captured  and  reduced  to  bondage,  there  are 
various  usages  for  the  insurance  of  the  body  and  life 
of  men,  whether  they  be  of  free  condition,  or  slaves 
»-hich  customs  will  not  be  mentioned  here,  liccausc  in 
France,  men  of  whatsoever  nation  are  of  frank  iind 
free  condition, 

"  -i.  Notice  only  will  be  taken  of  what  is  practiced 
in  this  country  by  those  who  undertake  distant  vnv- 
ages,  as  to  the  co.-ist  of  Italy,  ("onstautiiiopic,  .Vli'x- 
andria,  or  other  like  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean  and 
.Atlantic  seas,  m\  account  of  the  fear  which  they  li  ivo 
of  the  galleys, /H/^f.«,  and  frigates  of  the  army  of  (he 
Turk,  or  Corsairs,  who  make  a  tralTic  of  tlie  sale  of 
Christians,  whom  they  cajiture  as  well  (ju  sca  as  on 
land  ;  which  creates  occasion  for  the  masters  and  eap- 
t  lins  of  this  country,  when  they  undertake  such  voy- 
ages, to  stipulate  with  their  men-haut  freighters,  rr 
others,  for  the  restitution  of  their  persons,  in  case  they 
are  captured  ;  and  this  they  can  do  even  f-ir  the  peo- 
ple of  their  crew, 

"  ;t.  In  such  a  case,  the  master  must,  in  the  pulii y, 
estimate  his  ransom,  and  that  of  his  coinpanioc.s,  at  so 
much  per  head  ;  declare  the  name  <if  the  sliip,  the  stav 
or  touchiiigs  whi<-h  it  will  make,  the  duration  of  each 
stay,  and  to  whom  the  ransom  is  payable.  The  insurer 
is  liound  to  pay  the  sum  insured  for  the  ransom  15 
days  after  verllicatlon  and  certllication  of  tlie  captiv- 
ity, without  waiting  for  the  usual  two  montlis'  delav; 
and  without  other  formality  of  seeing  freightage,  hill 
of  lading,  or  charter  party,  it  will  suflice  to  |iroiliiec 
the  attest.ition  of  capture  and  )i<dicy. 

"  -I.  Pilgrims  going  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre  of  .loni- 
salem,  or  on  other  distant  voyages,  may  clTcct  insur- 
ance for  their  redemption,  valued  at  a  given  amount. 
Description  shall  besides  be  made  of  their  persons, 
names,  sumnmes,  country,  abode,  age,  and  rank  ^  ami. 
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moreover,  limit  shall  be  made  as  to  within  what  time 
thoy  midcrtake  to  make  and  arcomplish  the  voyage  : 
the  loiiifedt  period  shall  Ijo  of  three  years  inclusive, 
tion  whatsoever.  In  imitation  of  the  preceding,  those 
without  admitting  excuse  of  illness,  or  other  dotcn- 
who  undertake  journeys  or  vows  for  a  lengthened 
period,  or  a  pas»,i^e  from  one  countrj-  to  another,  may 
insure  for  thi'ir  ransom. 

'•  5.  Another  kind  of  insurance  is  made  by  other  na- 
tions U|)on  the  lijt  nf  men,  in  case  of  their  decease  upon 
their  roi/ai/c,  to  pay  certain  sums  to  their  heirs  or  cred- 
itor", (.'reditors  oven  may  insure  tlieir  debts,  if  their 
debtor  reiimrc  from  one  country  to  another;  the  same 
can  he  done  by  those  having  rents  or  jiensions,  so  as  in 
case  of  their  deep.aae,  to  continue  to  their  heirs  such  pen- 
sion or  rent  os  may  he  due  to  them.  Which  are  all  stip- 
ulations forliiihlen,  as  against  good  nutruls  and  cus- 
toms, from  which  endless  abuses  and  deceptic  ns  arose, 
whciK'o  tlie\-  have  been  constrained  to  abolish  and 
prohiliit  tlie  said  usages ;  which  is  also  to  be  prohib- 
ited and  I'orbiildeii  in  this  country." 

Tlie  most  remarkable  feature  of  these  times  was  the 
condeiiination  of,  and  legislation  against,  the  practice 
of  assurance  in  many  countries.  Not  only  in  France 
was  it  assumed  unrecognizable  by  law,  but  in  the 
Netlicrlinds'  ordinance  of  Philip  11.,  and  in  the  civil 
statute's  of  (lenna  (1JK8),  in  wliich  last  it  is  declared 
tlint  '-spciirities,  bonds,  or  wagers  may  not  l)e  made, 
withiput  the  ':cense  of  the  ,S>'nate,  upon  tlie  life  of  the 
p»pp,  unr  Ujion  the  life  of  the  emperor,  nor  upon  the 
life  cif  kini;s,  cardinals,  dukes,  princes,  bishops,  nor 
Ujioa  the  life  of  other  lords  or  persons,  in  constituted 
(lij,'nities,  ecclesiastical  or  secular.  Neither  ma}-  they 
lie  made  upon  the  acquisition,  loss,  or  change  of  loni- 
fhips,  governments,  kingdoms,  provinces,  duchies, 
cities,  lands,  or  places  .  .  .  nor  upon  any  other  trans- 
;\('tiiin  having  the  spei'ies  or  form  of  a  bond,  security, 
or  wager  (nulimonii  seniritatis,  seu  porlit)  ;  liut  all  are 
imderstood  and  are  forbidden,''  The  '24th  arti<lo  of  tlio 
Am-t.  rdam  ordinance  of  lo'.KS  prohibits  insurance  of  the 
life  (if  liny  person,  and  likewise  wagers  upon  any  voyage 
or  frlv<dous  purpose  ;  and  tlie  Itotterdam  ordinances 
of  11)01  and  l(!;i.')  repeat  the  latter  injunctions.  The 
lOtli  article  (Titre  (!>,  o(  the  great  French  marine  ordi- 
n.ini'O  of  Louis  XIV.,  dateil  ItWl,  says,  "We  forbid 
tlio  miking  of  any  insurance  on  the  life  of  men  ;"  but 
tlie  lltli  article  excepts  those  who  redeem  captives, 
mi\  1,'iirantees  the  price  of  the  redemption  ussureil 
U|ion  the  persons,  if  the  rodeeined  on  his  way  back 
jiprisli  liy  olhir  meitns  than  natural  death.  "  Even  later 
thiin  the  ITtli  century,"  adds  Ilendriks,  "  life  insur- 
ance was  regarded  in  Franco  as  olinoxious.  In  ]78;1, 
there  remained  a  spirit  of  opposition  to  it.  F.merigon, 
wlio-^e  work  on  assurance  comprises  more  than  l.'iOO 
i|Uarto  pages,  devotes  one  p,it/e  to  the  subject  of  life 
assurance,  and  that  short  space  to  the  purpose  of  at- 
tacking the  system." 

Hat  we  must  now  pass  on  to  a  more  interesting  jie- 
rioil,  when  we  are  called  on  to  consider  the  conflicting 
cl.iiiiis  of  great  names,  with  reference  to  the  origina- 
tion and  praitical  applicatiiin  of  the  doctrine  of  annui- 
ties, MS  diTivcd  from  the  study  of  the  laws  of  chance 
or  pniliability. 

.Iiilin  de  Wit,  the  grand  j.cnsionary  of  llidland,  snb- 
iiiitliil  til  the  States-tienoral  of  Holland,  in  lliTl,  ii  trea- 
tise III!  tlie  valuation  of  life  annuities,  and  on  the  basis  of 
that  iloiument,  it  was  resolved  to  grant  lifu  annuities 
fiir  tlie  purpose  of  raising  funds.  'I'liis  treatise  Sir. 
llenilriks  characterizes  ns  "  the  lirst  known  production 
ef  any  age  treating  in  e  formal  manner  of  the  v  liia- 
tinn  of  life  annuities,  '  and  the  scientillc  world  are 
iiiucli  indebted  to  hiii.  for  the  restoration  of  this  docu- 
ment, which  was  inserted  in  the  residutions  of  the 
St  ates  (if  llidland  and  West  Friesland  of  the  year  KiTl, 
iind  which  had  remained  as  good  as  lost  for  IMO  years. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  document  De  Wit  was 
no  doubt  aided  by  the  preceding  labors  of  I'ascal, 


Fermat,  and  lluygens,  and  he  had  no  doubt  the  ad- 
vantage of  observations  on  the  duration  of  life  among 
persona  to  whom  the  States  of  Holland  had  previously 
granted  annuities ;  but,  independcntlj'  of  the  origi- 
nality of  the  design,  we  must  ^.'ive  him  the  entire 
credit  of  having  discovered  a  correct  principle  on 
which  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  might  be  calcu- 
lated. 

De  Wit's  treatise  is  heac,  d,  "Value  of  Life  Annui- 
ties in  Proportion  to  Redeemable  Annuities."  Ho 
commences  w  ith  pointing  out  the  dltferenco  between  a 
"  redeemable  annuity,"  as  he  terms  it,  at  4  per  cent., 
that  is  a  perpetuity  at  25  j-ears'  purchase,  or  perpetual 
investment  at  4  per  cent.,  and  a  life  annuity;  esti- 
mating the  vahie  of  the  latter  in  the  most  favorable 
circumstances  as  "  really  not  below,  but  certainly 
above  16  j'ears'  purchase."  lie  then  gives  some  pre- 
liminary observations  on  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
and  afterward  applies  the  principle  to  the  calculation 
of  an  annuity  value  at  a  particular  age.  His  calcula- 
tions are  simplified  and  exjilained  as  follows  by  Mr. 
HcndrikB : 

"  First,  Out  of  128  lives,  aged  say  3  years,  1  is  sup- 
posed to  die  in  every  half  j-ear  of  the  first  100  half 
years,  or  2  per  annum  for  50  years,  leaving  28  alive, 
aged  53  years,  at  the  end  of  the  term ;  out  of  whom  1 
dies  in  every !)  months,  being  0'06  per  half  year  during 
the  next  20  half  years,  or  1'3,1  per  annum  for  10  years, 
leaving  lo-GO  alive,  aged  63  years,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  term ;  of  whom  1  dies  in  every  year  for  10 
years,  licing  0'5  per  half  year  during  the  next  20  half 
years,  leaving  5-GO  alive,  aged  73  years,  at  the  end  of 
the  third  term ;  of  whom  1  dies  in  every  year  and  a 
half  for  7  year^,  being  0-33  per  half  year  during  the 
next  14  half  years,  leaving  1  olive,  aged  80,  at  the  end 
of  the  fourth  term ;  which  survivor  does  not  live  over 
another  half  j-ear.  Secondly,  Out  of  the  128  lives, 
those  who  die  in  the  respective  half  years  between  the 
ages  of  3  and  80,  will  receive  an  annuity  certain  in 
half-yearly  instalments,  for  a  term  equal  in  continu- 
ance to  the  number  of  completed  half  years  elapsed 
between  age  3  and  the  date  of  their  death ;  therefore, 
the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  half-yearly  annuities 
certain,  for  the  corresponding  terms  multiplied  in  the 
numbers  dyiu^rj  within  such  respective  terms,  gives  the 
present  wortli  of  all  the  annuities  which  will  be  en- 
joyed by  the  128  lives,  1-128  of  which  represents  the 
present  value  of  the  single  life  annuity  at  age  of,  say 
3  years." 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  discovery  of 
De  Wit,  as  it  has  not  been  availalilc  previously  in  any 
account  given  of  the  progress  of  life  calculations,  our 
best  writers  in  this  coimtry,  from  the  absence  of  ony 
precise  knowledge  in  regard  to  it,  having  passed  it 
over  with  a  slight  notice.  On  the  continent,  however, 
the  labors  of  De  Wit  have  been  more  highly  appreci- 
ated. The  Marcpiis  of  Condorcet,  in  his  Disconrs  Pre- 
liminaire,  gave  him  the  credit  of  being  "the  first 
mathematician  who  thought  of  .ipplying  calculation 
to  political  questions."  "  //  was  he  who  first  essayed  to 
fi.r  the  rale  of  life  annuities  according  to  the  pi-obnbili- 
lirs  of  'ife  giren  hy  the  tables  of  mortality.  U\)on 
politics,  upon  tlio  true  interests  of  nations,  upon  the 
freedom  of  trade,  he  had  very  superior  ideas  to  those 
of  his  age ;  and  we  may  say  that  his  premature 
death  was  a  misfortune  to  Europe  as  well  as  to  -fcis 
country." 

AVe  can  not  conclude  our  notice  of  De  Wit  without 
meut'.oning  the  name  of  his  fellow-laborer,  if  wo  may 
so  term  him,  the  IJiirgomaster  Hudde.  Wo  had  at 
one  time  rather  a  painful  Impression  left  on  our  mind, 
arising  out  of  the  terms  of  lludde'a  certitlcate  to  the 
report  of  Do  Wit  to  the  .States-Oeneral,  and  other  ol>- 
servations  by  Mr.  Ilendriks,  but  we  are  glad  to  tind, 
from  the  correspondence  subsequently  brought  for- 
ward, that  they  wore  fellow-laborers  In  the  same  field, 
and  that  lluddo  himself  was  a  man  of  science. 
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We  have  now  to  mention  the  first  published  worlt  in 
whicli  nn  attempt  in  made  to  rurm  tables  of  mortality. 
We  allude  to  the  work  of  John  Grauiit,  whose  name 
has  l>orn  already  mentioned.  It  was  publixlied  in  1IJ62, 
and  U  the  first  Inrnk  on  tlio  subject  of  life  obsfrvutions, 
08  u  distinct  treatise.  It  is  entitled,  Xaliir^il  and  J'o- 
liiiait  Obaermtions,  mentioned  in  nfalloirinij  index,  and 
made  u/nm  the  Ililh  of  Mi>rl<dil;i,  by  .loilN  GuAl'NT, 
ritizen  of  lAmdon  (afterward  descrilied  in  the  fifth  edi- 
tion as  "  Captain  John  Graimt,  K.K.S").  A  century 
previoiu  to  the  puldication  of  tliis  little  volume,  viz., 
on  1st  January,  15C°2,  tlio  first  register  of  l)uriiils  was 
commenced  in  I^ndon,  the  necessity  for  tlie  ini|uiry 
arising  from  the  great  mortality  occasioned  liy  the 
plague  at  tliat  time.  I'rora  tliut  time  the  liilis  of  mor- 
tality were  kc|)t  at  irregular  intervals,  according  to  the 
appearance  luid  disappearance  of  the  idaguo,  but  from 
IGOIl  the  records  were  continued  uninterruptedly. 
Graurit  paid  particular  attention  to  these  weekly  re- 
turns, and,  with  a  sagacious  u|)preciation  of  their 
value,  reduced  the  results  into  taldes,  "  in  order  to  tlie 
more  reaiiy  comparing  of  one  year,  season,  parish,  or 
other  division  of  the  city."  lie  analyzes  tlio  bills 
themselves,  and  draws  certain  conclusions  witli  great 
adroitness,  giving  tlio  first  somblance  of  a  table  of 
mortality  in  the  arrangement  of  deaths  iii  decades.  The 
work  passed  thnuigh  five  e<Iitions,  the  last  under  the 
su|H.Tititeni'  of  his  relative  Sir  William  Petty,  who 
himself  pai..  some  attention  to  the  suliject,  having 
published  Etmya  <m  Poliliad  Arilkmitic  concerning  thi 
PeojiU,  /liufingt,  etc.,  of  London  and  I'aris ;  Emiy 
coneerninij  the  yfuUipliciition  of  Mankind,  and  the 
Gmirlh  of  the  city  of  London ;  OhnrratioM  on  the 
Dublin  JlilU  of  Mortality,  ttv. ;  and  /)it(\mr»e  oh  Du- 
plicate Pri'/hirtiim,  read  before  the  Hoyal  Society,  It'iTI. 
From  this  time  till  ICi'.i;!,  when  the  celebrated  llr. 
lialley's  investigations  and  calculations  appeared, 
there  is  little  to  attract  attention.  A  set  of  tables 
was  published  during  tliis  interval,  entitled.  Tablet 
for  llineiriiu/  and  Purchasing  <f  the  Ijeatu  <f  Cathedral 
Churches  and  Colli gts,  etc. ;  also  Tahiti  for  Renewing 
and  Purchaning  if  Licet,  etc.,  bearing  the  im[Hising 
title  of  "  .Sir  Isaac  Xeirtim's  Tables ,"'  liut  wo  learn 
from  Mr.  Kxlwin  .lames  barren's  historical  JCtmy  »h  the 
Hise  and  Early  Progress  of  the  D'i'triw  of  Life  t^mlin- 
gencits  in  England,  that  Sir  Isaac  Ncwtun  iH'iiig  then  at 
Caniliridge  (Lucasian  Professor  vice  Harrow),  it  a|>- 
pcars  to  have  been  tlmught  politic  t»  obtain  Ills  sanc- 
tion or  imprimatur  as  to  the  correctness  of  the  tables, 
iui<S''his  (iriglnal  cognizance  of  tlie  work  appears  to 
have  licen  to  merely  conlirm  the  (Q.K.D.)  correctness 
of  a  single  table  relative  to  the  estjiblishcd  usage  of 
renewing  college  leases." 

In  No.  I'.tt!  tif  the  Philoto/ihiciJ  Transactions,  IfiOM, 
Dr.  llalley  published  the  result  of  his  investigatiiins 
under  the  following  title:  "An  Kstimato  of  the  He- 
groes  of  Mortality  of  Mankind,  ilrawn  from  curious 
Tables  of  the  Hirlhs  and  Funerals  at  the  city  nf  llres- 
lau,  with  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  price  of  Annui- 
ties u|Kin  Lives,  by  K.  llalley,  U.S..S." — K.  H. 

Additional  iuformution  will  also  lie   fouml   in   the  ' 
Actuarial  Tables  of  W.  T.  Thomson,  F.U.S.K.,  IH.^t,  ' 
and  in  the  very  valuable  Tabtis  anil  Fonnulir  for  the 
Compulaliim  of  IJfe  Contingtnciis.  of  Mr.  Peter  (iray, 
publi.died  in  I8l'.i.     In  conclusion,  the  names  of  Kd- 
warl   Sang,    Peter  Ilanly,    Saniuel    llniwn,   Charles 
Jellicoe,  William  WinhI,  William  Orchard,  ami  li.  II.  j 
To<M,  may  Ik>  selected  for  special  notice  from  the  long  ,, 
list  of  calculators  who  have  advanced  various  ilopart-  I 
mentsof  thes'ience    Aim  li  valuable  information  on  the 
subject  will  also  lie  found  in  the  Assuranc*  Mai/ar.inr  ; 
tho  Hrporls  of  the  Kegistrixr-litneral :  and  in  the  »/- 
dencr     .    en  tufirre  the  House  of  t'ommons,  in  lMl:i,  (ui 
Joint  Stuck  Companies,  and  in  IKOII,  on  As»uran<'e  As-i 
•ociatiuns.     The  eviilence  on  Friendly  S<H'ieties  will  | 
iJ»o  U-  found  interesting..— K.  IJ.     See  I.NTiiltE.ST  and  { 
AMNI'ITIEH.  I 


The  following  summary  of  tho  plan  of  operatinn  and 
condition  of  tho  Mutual  Life  Insurance  (Jonipany  of 
Now  York,  is  given  to  show  tho  state  of  life  insurance 
in  the  United  States.  This  Company  is  the  largest 
and  one  of  the  best  managed  In  tho  country  ;  ami  its 
condition  may,  therefore,  be  taken  as  a  fair  exponent 
of  tho  others,  and  shows  clearly  to  tho  insurers  the 
safety  of  their  policies. 

Mutual  Life  Insurance  ('o.,  N,  Y. — It  will  Ijo  per- 
ceived  by  tho  statement  following  that  there  have  licou 
issued  in  the  past  year  (IWMi)  2,011  policies,  aiiuiuiiting 
to  $r),87H,4.'>7,  lieing  a  net  increase  in  pidicies  of  l,()lt; 
ami  in  amount  of  insured  of  $.1,1 19,901',  Tlie  cash 
receipts  have  been  ijl, 04.5,235  17;  the  increase  .f  in. 
vestments  on  bonds  and  mortgages  has  Ij  \Kn  iJO.'i,",  U[',i 
1 1,  and  the  entire  net  increase  4^010,719  91,  irrespei  tive 
of  the  items  of  interest  accrued,  and  defcr'ni  premiums 
which  an^  not  estimated.  Total  assets,  :5'.'!,7X7.9iri  -{]_ 
The  loans  are  at  7  per  cent,  interest.  Aggregate 
amount  of  loans.  May  1,  IHfifi,  $lt,187,85S  .10. 

Securities, — Value  of  lands  mortgaged,  ij.'i  Oni)  - 
■115  ;  value  of  improvements  thereon,  4!|f,5];!,tJ50. 
aggregate  value  of  mortgaged  property,  $i8,52:!,0(i,'), 

Coltalemls. — Policies  of  fire  insurance,  as»i(;ni'il  or 
made  payaiilo,  in  case  of  lOss,  to  the  Compaiiv,  !jl,70-.>  - 
fi.Sl!  8i) ;  personal  guaranties  to  a  cimsiderable  aimmnt 
say  4i20{),000.  Total  amount  of  securities,  ilO,  l.'.")  701 ! 
It  will  thus  bo  seen  that  the  value  of  the  iiiortj;iigi(l 
property  is  more  than  twice  and  ft  half  the  amount  of  tlie 
loans  they  are  intended  to  secure.  Tliese  securities  are 
fortified  by  collateral  policies  of  fire  insurance  tn  the 
amount  of  i8],702,(l;W.  The  following  schedule  of  the 
predicted  losses  by  the  tables,  and  the  actual  losses  for 
the  pa.Ht  H  years,  has  been  prcimred  by  tlie  Actuary: 

.\    ("o«l',\KATlVK  TaBI.K   of    TIIK    1'koIIAIU.K     ASII     Al  TIAL 
NlMIIKR    OK    DkATIIS     AMI     I.OSHKS,    ACdlltlUNO    I'l  THr 

I.iKK  Taulk  of  the   MuTiAL  I.iFK  Inbuiianck  Co.  or 
Xkw  Yobk. 


Ymt. 

Pcob«hl.  No. 
ofdMUu. 

ProtHiUt 

amuiiul  of 

Iniari. 

yunilwr  of 
ilMlhi. 

Arliul  amount 
of  loisei. 

1!*W.  .  .  . 

tm 

«ll,4fll 

1  1M4.... 

TT8 

iH-Ti« 

S 

Iis.ftno 

1  1S4.'..... 

lt>\V> 

B4,N)0 

T 

ISllHI 

1H4«.... 

21  9(1 

80,Ki 

48 

C'.I.IINI 

IMT... 

88«: 

107,017 

29 

7l,l.'iO 

IMM.... 

unr 

1*1,49,1 

27 

91-JfH) 

1(+tl>.... 

Nl-Sl 

I74,tlliS 

64 

IT.Mt.VI 

l-sSO 

fiTIl 

200,v.'7 

71 

l.'>l.l'40 

InM.... 

72--W 

21I,S.M) 

tiO 

ir,(i.r,i«i 

f^VJ.... 

TilAA 

2-i».7» 

cs 

'.iOli.liHl 

ls,M.... 

SH-.W 

2.'.K,0« 

Tl 

'.'iii.-.'im 

IsM.... 

WU 

2sit,92t 

M 

■.M..MIO 

ISVi.... 

100-7.1 

«17,,1S1 

SO 

'•'Ii7,s«i 

1S,V).... 
Total 

'798  ^is"^ 

8n2.6:<9 
♦2,47l.as9 

7.1 

2M.'),Mi 
♦  l.WM.DB 

8.M 

I:i  the  above  table  the  second  column  shows  the  prob- 
able number  of  deaths,  according  to  t!ic  :iiort.ilitv  ta- 
bles now  used  in  the  I'nited  .States.  The  thinl  culumii 
represents  the  amount  of  such  losses,  Hlierc:!-  the 
fourth  and  liftli  columns  show  tho  actual  result^  in  a 
business  of  14  years.  In  nono  of  these  years  lias  the 
Ciuupany  lost  the  full  amount  calleil  for  in  its  taljles. 

Hut  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  lilV  iii^urancu  U 
only  in  its  infamy  in  this  country,  and  h.it  lull  :ii) 
years  must  elapse  before  we  can  calculate  result >  witli 
any  degree  of  certainty. 

FoVRTKKNTII    AnNIAI.   HTATICMRKT    »0R  THR    YkaR    IMIISO. 
81ht  jANliAir,   1N&7, 
HKCEIITS, 

For  premlanii  and  Interest tl.n4.'>.'M.1  17 

OlSllt  ItSKUKNTS. 

I'sid  clslms  by  dcstli  and  exiieiises JMHJn'iJJ 

Ni'i  liirrcivm  uf  assets  JurbiK  tho  yesr. I(ii|i>.7l9  :M 

Net  assets  :il»t.binu«ry,  ISM :i,177,i;tt  si 

Total  ni'l  issits  :)lst  .lanunry,  ls.'i7 (i:!,"-?.!!!,')  M 

NuniliiT  ofpollrli'S  Issued  iluriui,'  the  year '.'.Oil 

Amouiil  Insuri'd  liy  the  saiiiu f.'j.^Ts.t.'.T  ilO 

Nuiiilxr  of  pnllrlos'ln  force  1st  of  Felruary,  K)7  H.TIM 

The  following  is  tho  division  of  tile  country  into 
classes,  showing  tho  rates  charged  : 

1,  In  the  United  States,  north  of  the  southern  lines 
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of  Virginia  and  Kentucky  (except  within  10  miles  of 
the  Sti!isi»aipp!  and  Miasourl  Kivers,  between  3C°  30' 
uiid  40°  north  latitude)  ;  in  the  Interior  of  North  Car- 
olinii,  froii'  hu  coaat ;  in  Tcnnestee,  except  within  50 
miles  (if  tlie  Mistiistiippi  lUvcr ;  and  in  Dritish  North 
America.  AH  to  be  eiist  of  the  l(X)th  meridian  of  lon- 
gitude west  from  Greenwich. 

•2.  Additional  Tifa/cj.—Kcsidences  within  10  miles  of 
tho  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Kivers,  lictween  ii(>°  80' 
anil  10°  north  latitude,  J-  iier  cent.  The  United  States, 
south  of  the  southerly  line  of  Virginia  and  Kentucky, 
and  nortti  of  the  92d  <legree  of  north  latitude,  except 
on  tlio  Mississippi  River  (east  of  the  100th  meridian 
of  west  longitude),  from  1st  July  to  Ist  Novcmljer,  for 
acclimated  persons,  \  per  cent. 

;!.  Tlie  United  States,  south  of  the  i)2d  dep^ee  of 
north  latitude  (east  of  the  100th  meridian  west  longi- 
tuiIi'X  from  1st  July  to  1st  November,  for  acolinioted 
persons,  2  per  cent.  Acclimation  is  only  deemed  com- 
plete when  tho  party  has  had  the  yellow  fever. 

4,  rpiK^r  California,  Oregon  (except  those  engaged 
in  mining),  A  ustrulia  (with  similar  restriction)  c'liinn, 
rhilipi'iuo  Islands,  and  Sandwich  Islands,  for  resi- 
den.e,  1  per  cent.  For  South  America,  West  Indies, 
East  liiiUos,  and  other  ports  of  the  world  not  mer.- 
tioneil,  rates  will  bo  named  at  the  office  conespond- 
in(;  with  tliu  risks,  except  in  places  prohil>!tp<l. 

5.  Voyages  and  trips  to  and  from  California  and 
Oregon,  1  per  cent. ;  round  the  world,  2  per  cent. 
Other  voyages  subject  to  special  contract  at  tliis  oftico. 
Master  mariners  and  sea-faring  men  are  taken  at  rates 
of  pren\iuni  graduated  to  the  risk  of  the  particular 
tratle  in  which  thej-  may  \>e  engaged.  The  condi- 
tions as  to  voyages  in  such  class  are  U|)plicable  to  time 
of  )>cacc  only,  an  additional  rate  lieing  charged  in  time 
of  war,  if  the  risk  of  war  should  lie  taken  by  the  Co. 

Military  and  naval  men  arc  not  protected  when  en- 
gaged in  actual  warfare  ;  but  if  regularly  called  into 
actual  ser\-ico,  and  dying  thereby,  the  Company  will 
consider  sai<l  deatli,  under  such  circumstances,  as  a  ten- 
der of  their  (Mdicy  to  the  ComiMmy,  and  will  pay  tho 
same  value  therefor  as  if  surrendered  by  sale.  Per- 
sons engaged  in  military  corps  are  not  held  to  come 
under  militarj'  conditions,  except  in  the  event  of  for- 
eign invasion. 

J'rrttms  paining  from  '.>ne  claat  to  anothcv. — Persons 
insured,  who  |>a8s  from  a  class  where  tlie  risk  is 
smaller  to  («i«  which  is  greater,  must  apply  at  the 
office,  and  pay  the  onhan(^cd  premium.  Tnrsons  com- 
ing from  tt  class  where  the  risk  is  greater,  to  where  it 
\i  less,  will  comuu'uce  to  pay  the  reduced  premium 
when  the  next  renewal  premium  liccomes  due,  should 
the  extra  premium  be  taken  oS'.  Uut  where  the 
hraltli  ami  constitution  have  Iwcome  impaired  by  said 
residence,  tlie  extra  premium  will  not  lie  taken  oil'. 
All  reducliims  of  the  extra  premiums  charged,  must 
be  made  at  the  office. 

Acclimation  for  the  ).<.<rno8e  of  life  insurance  is  ob- 
tained, 1.  Ily  birth  and  continued  residence  in  tile  place 
wlieru  insurance  is  souglit.  2.  By  long  coiitinueil 
sununer  residence,  and  during  tlie  season  when  and 
where  epidemic  and  endemic  diseases  prevail.  'A.  \\\ 
havin;liad  the  disease  ineident  to  tho  climate  or  local- 
ity. \.  Acclimation  against  yellow  fever  is  not  oonsid- 
ereil  complete  unless  tlie  party  '.ins  hud  it,  and  has  con- 
tinued slncu  to  reside  in  places  where  it  is  epidemic. 

Kiili»  for  /njiuranci'. — The  rates  adopted  by  this 
Company  have  lieen  foriiiud  on  thu  most  correct  ob- 
serv.itions  which  now  exist,  as  to  the  liuratioii  of  life 
at  the  diU'erent  places  where  wo  insure.  We  lielievo 
that  'heso  rates  can  not  be  safely  reduced,  and  that 
any  attempt  to  do  it,  with  tho  present  litnitvd  exiicri- 
ence  in  life  insurance  in  tliis  country,  wimlil  evince  a 
recklessness  of  results  which  would  justly  cost  any 
Company  which  should  attempt  it,  the  withdrawal  of 
the  coiilidi'uce  of  all  who  are  conversant  with  tho  sci- 
euce  and  principles  upon  wliicli  this  business  is  based. 
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Life  Insurnnco  Jn  tho  United  States  U  aa  yet  in  its 
infane-y,  as  far  n«  regards  the  scimce,  l)ut  tlio  practice 
is  rB]iidly  gaining  favor  witii  all  classes  of  tho  com- 
munity, and  tlio  niiml)cr  availing  themselves  of  its 
lienclits  in  this  countr>-  are  daily  increaninn.  Statis- 
tics of  life  and  nuirtality  are  the  foundation  upon  which 
tho  science  of  life  insurance  is  erected,  and  rclialile  in- 
formation regarding  the  relative  value  of  life  in  dif- 
ferent climates  and  at  each  ago  is  of  tlio  greatest  im- 
portance to  a  life  company,  in  order  to  prosecute  its 
business  successfully.  In  Great  lirititin  this  informa- 
tion is  olitnined  from  t^¥o  sources,  viz.,  tlio  oxpcrionco 
obtaiuhig  each  year  among  tlio  eonijianies  themselves ; 
and,  secondly,  fmm  the  reports  of  tho  registrar-gener- 
al which  are  annually  made  to  Parliament.  From  tlic 
comparatively  small  area  of  tlie  Uritish  Isles,  and  the 
excellent  systen\  of  appointments  by  the  government 
of  its  scientilii^  men,  great  advantage  is  derived.  The 
decennial  census  of  (ircat  Britain  is  taken  in  otic  ilii;), 
which  at  once  eliminates  one  of  tho  most  fruitful 
sources  of  error  ;  and  l>y  having  a  registrar  and  corps 
of  as.'istants  in  his  office  regularly  educated  and  train- 
ed, a  perfect  system  is  adopted ;  and  thus  we  have  in 
their  reports  ainass  of  reliable,  interesting,  and  valua- 
ble information  which  can  nowhere  else  lio  obtained. 
I'nfortunately,  in  the  I'nitcd  States  it  is  ditlerent. 
From  the  innnense  area  of  territory,  embracing  every 
variety  of  soil,  climate,  and  jdiysical  conliguration,  it 
would  l>o  almost  imimssible,  even  if  we  bad  as  jwrfcct 
a  system  of  registration  as  they  have  in  J'.ngland,  to 
coniplete  tlin  enumeration  of  the  census  in  a  day,  or 
even  a  few  days. 

For  the  tables  of  mortality  U]ion  which  to  determine 
the  rates  of  premium  to  be  charged  fur  assurances 
uiMm  lives,  the  American  companies  are  entirely  de- 
pendent open  KuroiK-an  ot)servations;  and  it  is  found 
iiy  tlie  experience  of  companies  in  tliis  country,  that 
tlie  rale  of  'nortality  in  Cireat  llritain  will  very  fairly 
reprecent  that  in  tlie  New  Kngland  and  Middle  .States. 
Hut  ill  tlio  Southern  States  and  California  it  is  very 
dilfercnt.  We  have  as  yet  no  sullicieiit  data  for  the 
determination  of  the  relative  mortality  uimmg  resi- 
dents of  the  different  States  in  the  rnl4iii ;  consei|ueiit- 
ly,  when  a  life  coniiiany  is  calleil  u|Mpn  to  insure  the 
life  of  a  iiernui  residing  in  the  South  or  Califoniia,  a 
Bum  is  charged,  in  aildition  to  tho  regular  premium,  for 
the  increa.sed  risk  in  those  climates,  which  is  entirely 
arbitrary.  Yet  it  has  been  shown  in  flie  re|x)rt  by  tlie 
actuary  "of  the  exiierience  of  the  Jlutual  Life  Insurance 
Company  of  New  York  for  ten  years  ending  February 
1,  lh5;l,  tliat  tho  annual  mortality  among  every  10,OitO 
persons  Insured  was  as  follows : 

In  Ihe  wlwile  romimny 1W 
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leans.  This  table  was  most  carefully  and  labortouslv 
compiled  by  myself,  and  is,  I  believe,  the  only  one 
made  that  can  furnish  any  reply  to  this  most  important 
question,  and  should  1k>  deemed  a  fair  exp<ment  of  tho 
general  liabiUtica,  as  the  greater  should  embrace  tho 
less. 

Ta1U.i1  BIIOWINO   TIIK  I.IrK  f'OST  OK  .V(»I.I>IAT10N  OK  I.UUIl,. 
ITIKS   TO  ■NKI.TOH-    FKVEH  AH  KKnlVKll  FROM  OU  INri.tEMf  „ 

ev  Natiyitv,  era  1000  oir  Tin?  I'oviii.atio.v. 
rliiH.-  From.  P«rlflflo 

1,  2.  New  Orleans  and  the  Slate  of  IaiuI  uina uj^ 

Southern  Slave  Stalet. 
S.  Arkansas,  Mii<si<i8liii>i,  Aliihama,  ticorgia,  and 

tiuaUi  Curollna J3.02 

Xorthrrn  Slave  Slateii. 
4.  VlrKlnlo,  Marjland,  TennePKPe,  Konlurky;  and 
of  tills  elans  of  States,  the  liirKeet  mortality  ox- 
Uteil  amuni!  those  coiuUig  from  Teunestcc  and 

Keutucky 3009 

XurtliiTn  Stalea. 
New    York,    Verniout,    Mnflsuchusettii,   Maine, 
Ilhode  Island,  Cnnnerllcnl,  Ncw.leiiicy,  I'mn- 
sylvsnla,  and  Iielaware 3233 

Xorthireftern  StaU». 

a.  Ohio,  IndUnn,  Illinois,  and  Missouri 44.23 

7.  llrltUh  .Vinerlca  ^„..,^ 
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Southern  Sluli-n  twrderlnu  on  llie 


The  experience  of  the  company  has  also  lioen  com- 
puted since  W>:\,  and  will  Ik<  publislud  in  IH.'iX,  whic  h 
will  incluilc  a  jieriod  of  liftei-n  years  in  the  history  of 
that  ciinipany. 

'Die  following  table  is  taken  from  the  n'|>ort  of  l>r. 
K.  Itartoii,  of  .New  Orleans,  to  the  president  of  the 
alMivft  coiiipuny,  mi  the  relative  mortality  from  yellow 
fever  of  persons  frtmt  various  parts  of  tho  world  who 
emigrate  to  ,>ew  Orleans.  The  table  is  an  answer  to 
the  <|uesti"li,  Il7/'i<  1*  //""  rehilire  twrtatily  In  limn  tiit- 
tiret  imil  xlrnni/ir.',  Amerirtm  iitiil  Kur^ftriin't 

K, jjv. -'\\\if  a.  swerto  this  must  nei^es^arily  Im-  two- 
fold,  vi/. :  1-t,  in  relation  to  tho  acclimate<l,  and,  "Jd, 
the  unaidiniated.  Of  tho  first,  the  following  table, 
with  pr<Mi:.e  details  of  each  nation  and  |>eople,  foreign 
and  domeKlii-,  and  fnun  dilTerent  latituiles,  was  made 
from  the  data  furnished  during  the  disastrous  epiclemic 
of  !><■'>"•,  this  having  lieen  tbo  most  extinsivo  and  ma- 
liguaut  yellow  fever  that  ever  occurred  in  New  Or- 
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lieacnil  iivcraj;o  In  .\inerlca 21)  , , 

S.  Went  Indies,  Sunth  America,  and  Mexico (li] 

11.  (Jreat  Britain tfi-y-, 

10.  Ireland •Mi-'h 

Xnrth  0/  Euroiie. 

11.  Denmark,  Swcdeu,  and  Itusslu 1C3-JG 

MiMle  Europe. 

12.  Russia  and  Germany 13201 

/,«ir.  1-  Wenlern  Europe. 

13.  Holland  and  llili-liim 32S  91 

iViaoifainoiis  Europe. 

It.  Austria  and  Switzerland 22iVfS 

ir>.  France 4Sn 

10.   Sjialn  and  Italy -^Juj 

lieiural  average  from  Kiiro|H'an  countries...  140'45 

Tho  total  liabilities,  in  passing  through  the  acclima- 
ting process  in  Now  ( )rleniis,  in  18u8,  was  to  their  rc- 
sjicctivo  |«)pulation  liU'.'ifi. 

From  this  table  it  will  appear,  Ist,  that  liabilities  to 
yellow  fever  exist  (,in  relation  to  America)  prcttv  much 
in  proportion  to  increase  of  latitude;  and,  idle;  by 
their  mlU  moisture,  so  diametrically  0])jM)site  in  its  ef- 
fects on  the  constitution  to  tnirm  moisture ;  and,  above 
all,  •heir  jiersonal  habits  of  crowding  into  cheap  and 
lilthy  dwellings,  and  the  immigrants  lieing  of  a  biw 
class,  anil  tho  precUmiinanco  of  intemfierance.  The 
comparatively  small  mortality  occurring  in  those  from 
(ireat  llritain  arises  from  the  fact  of  these  iiuiiiigrnnts 
Iwing  of  a  higher  class  of  subjects. 

From  these  remarks  it  will  be  seen  that  life  insur- 
ance companies  in  this  country  must  depend  in  a  great 
measure  uixin  the  rcsulta  of  their  own  ex|KTience. 

Something,  however,  has  lieen  added  bi  vital  stalls- 
tics  by  individual  States,  particularlj-  Massncliusetts, 
New  York,  Maryland,  and  Kentucky  ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  these  individual  States,  as  well  as  the 
I'nitcd  States,  should  not  have  as  complete  a  system 
of  registration  of  births,  marriages,  ond  deaths,  as  they 
now  have  in  tin^at  llritain,  and  thereby  give  full  iiml 
accurate  statistics  of  tho  life  and  mortality  of  tljc 
country. 

The  reports  of  tho  six  life  insurnnco  comiinnies  nf 
New  Y'.fk,  for  the  year  1**57,  show  that  the  large  »iiiii 
of  #"'JH,(HH>  has  be<!n  paid  to  the  representatives  of  jsil- 
icy  holders,  and  that  their  aggregate  premiums,  loss- 
es, and  asset!  were  severally  as  follow  : 

Vttm.  »n<i  Inter. 
|si7 

MntiisI  Ufe  Ins.,  N.  Y.  . . .  $l,1W,i'0'1 

Mutual  ll.wflHi .  ff.Ml.OiK) 

S.  V.  life  Ins.  ( 0 4I4.0(SI 

Maiilwllitn  I.lfe  Im.  IJo.. . .  m,M» 

I  .  S.  I.lfe  lu«.  »o 1S4,(H-|0 

Knickirl«Kk.r  Ins.  to 4'i.onO 

T„l„| !f'.',i<4ii,'HW    J|?JS,0(«1    ij:l,li(»,IWit 

—  See    liiiuker$    Muijazinr,  1850  '57;   also  Jd.nes  oti 
l.ifi:  Anuuiliea  ;  I.I.oXK  I.i'.\l'.s  Cvm.  Imw  ifllu-  WorlJ. 


l.m»ft. 

APHtl. 

isil. 

ISSl 

jn  17,000 

<4,4'<S,nflO 

So7,(Klo 

•-',74.1.000 

IM.ooii 

1.4a'.',isKi 

M.IKni 

unti.mHi 

M.O'VI 

4;io,0i)i) 
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Interest  is  tho  annual  sum  or  rate  per  cent,  which 
the  l)Orroworof  a  capital  agrees,  or  is  bound,  to  pay  to 
the  lender  for  its  use.     "  Inter6t ;  loyer  d'un  capital 
prctc ;  ou  bien,  en  termes  plus  exacts,  achat  des  serv- 
ices productifs  que  pent  rendre  un  capital''  (AViy,  torn, 
ii.,  p.  '*•<•',  e<l.  4nio).     It  was  generally  supposed,  pre- 
viously to  the  middle  of  tho  last  centurj-,  that,  in  the 
event  of  all  legislative  enactments  regulating  the  rate 
of  interest  being  repealed,  its  increase  or  diminution 
would  wholl}'  depend  on  the  comparative  scarcitj'  or 
abundance  of  money  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  would 
rise  as  money  became  scarce,  and  full  as  it  became 
more  ])lentiful.    But  this  opinion  has  been  8ucccsflfull3' 
controverted,  first  In'  Mr.  Joseph  Massie,  in  a  tract  pub- 
llslicd  in  1750,  entitled  "  An  Kssay  on  tlie  (Joveniing 
Causes  of  the  Rate  of  Interest ;"  and,  second,  witli  bet- 
ter elVoi't  in  Hume's  Kssoyon  Interest,  in  1752.   And  it 
has  liecn  shown  that  tlie  rate  of  interest  in  advanced 
comniuuitios  is  not  determined  liy  tho  abundance  of 
the  currency,  but  by  the  average  rate  of  profit  derived 
from  tlio  employment  of  capital.     No  doul)t  it  most 
frequently  happens  that  loRns  are  made  in  currency ; 
but  this  is  of  no  consequence.     There  is  ol)viously  no 
subhtantinl  difference  lietween  A  furnisliing  H  with 
100  busliels  of  com,  or  100  yards  of  cloth,  to  be  repaid 
at  tho  expiration  of  a  specified  period  liy  the  delivery 
of  10-1  or  106  bushels,  or  101  or  105  yards,  or  with  as 
mucli  money,  at  -1  or  5  per  cent.,  as  would  purchase 
the  corn  or  cloth.     And  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that,  as 
crowds  of  passengers  may  be  successively  conveyed 
bv  the  same  carriage,  so  the  same  sum  of  money  may 
serve  to  negotiate  an  infinity  of  loans.     Suppose  A 
lends  to  X  jlOOO,  with  which  the  latter  buys  from  B 
an  ecpiivalcnt  amount  of  commodities  ;  that  B,  having 
no  use  for  the  money,  lends  it  to  Y,  who  pays  it  away  for 
proiluce  to  0,  who  again  lends  it  to  Z,  and  so  on.     It 
is  plain  tluit  X,  Y,  Z  have  received  loans  of  commodi- 
ties or  produce  from  A,  B,  C  worth  three  times  (and 
thev  might  have  been  worth  ,30  or  ,S00  times)  as  much 
as  the  money  employed  in  settling  tho  transactions. 
According  as  the  supply  of  currency,  compared  with 
the  business  it  has  to  perform,  is  g  renter  or  less,  we 
give  a  grejiter  or  loss  number  of  guineas  or  livrcs, 
notes  or  assignats,  for  the  article  wo  wisli  to  olitnin. 
It  is  not,  however,  by  tlie  fact  of  the  ,,rice  of  sucli 
articles  licing  high  or  low,  liut  by  tlie  advantage  or 
profit  which  tho  borrowers  expect  to  <lerivo  from  tlieir 
pos.session,  that  the  interest  or  compensation  to   lie 
paid  to  the  lenders  for  their  use  is  determined.     It 
mav,  perliaps,  be  supposed,  in  the  case  or  goldsmiths 
and   jewelers,  that   wheh    tho   quantity   of    metallic 
money  is  increased,  they  will  obtain  tlic  raw  material 
of  their  business  with  greater  facility.     But  tliis  is 
not  alwais.tlie  case  ;  and  thougli  it  were,  it  would  not 
in  any  degree  affect  the  rate  of  interest.     No  coins  are 
ever  sent  to  the  melting-l>ot  unless  the  currency  be  de- 
graded or  depreciated  ;  that  is,  unless  it  be  deficient  in 
wciglit,  or  relatively  redundant  in  (lunntify.    .Viid  it  is 
plain  that  tho  inducement  to  offer  a  high  or  a  low  rate 
of  interest  for  loans  of  money,  which  it  is  intended 
to  worli  up  into  plato  or  other  articles,  win  not  depend 
on  file  supply  of  such  money,  imt  on  tlie  profit  to  \>e 
ilerivcil  from  its  conversion  into  goods — a  circumstance 
wliolly  unconnected  with  the  scarcity  or  aluindunce  of 
Coin. 

It  therefore  appears  that,  spealcing  generally,  the 
rate  of  interest  depends  on  the  profit  that  may  lie  made 
by  employing  cnjiilal  in  industrious  undertatvings,  and 
not  on  the  jirico  paid  for  tlio  articles  of  wliicli  it  con- 
sists. The  latter  are  aflfected  by  every  change  in  tlie 
value  of  money,  whei-eas  the  former  is  little,  if  at  all, 
atl'ected  tiy  tlieso  changes,  and  is  dctern/'iicd  by  the 
productiveness  of  industrj'.  A  low  or  a  liigh  rate  of 
prolit  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  liigli  or  low  rate 
of  interest.  Money,  as  every  one  liiiows,  is  chtaper 
in  t\w  Tnited  Stato.'t  and  in  Australia  than  in  Kn- 
gland ;  but  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  being  higher,  in- 


terest, despite  the  lower  volue  of  money,  is  also  higher. 
Kxtraordinary  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  during  the  half  dozen  years  ending  witli  1850,  the 
current  rate  of  interest  in  San  Francisco,  where  bull- 
ion is  no  ver}'  abundant  as  to  be  almost  a  drug,  has 
varied  from  1-J  to  2  and  3  per  cent,  a  month,  or  from  18 
to  24  and  30  per  cent,  per  annum.  And  though  it 
were  allowed  that  from  a  third  to  a  half  of  tliis  rate 
should  be  viewed  as  a  premium  to  compensate  tlie  in- 
security prevalent  in  California,  still  tho  residue  would 
amount  to  three,  four,  or  five  times  the  ordinary  rate 
of  interest  in  Kngland.  In  further  corrolioration  of 
theso  statements  wo  may  mention,  that  tho  low  rate 
of  interest  in  Holland  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
17th  and  whole  of  the  18th  century,  was  not  owing  to 
any  peculiar  aliundancc  or  cheapness  of  money,  but  to 
the  high  rate  of  taxation,  and  the  difficulty  of  investing 
capital  witli  profit.  And  to  this  latter  circumstance 
we  owe  the  low  rate  of  interest  in  this  countrj-  toward 
the  middle  of  last  centiirj',  and  at  several  later  periods. 
It  is  not,  in  short,  l)y  the  amount  or  value  of  the  cur- 
rencies of  different  countries,  but  by  tho  means  which 
thcj'  respectively  enjoy  for  the  profitable  employment 
of  capital  or  stock,  tliat  their  profit  and  interest  are 
governed. 

Tliat  a  rise  or  fall  in  the  value  of  money  can  have 
no  direct  influence  over  interest  is  plain  from  tho  fact 
of  the  interest  being  itself  paid  in  the  money  that  has 
risen  or  fallen.  But,  at  tlie  same  time,  a  sudden  in- 
crAise  in  the  supply  of  nioncj-  may  undoubtedly  have 
a  temporary  effect  in  depressing  interest.  Importers 
of  liulUon  may  not  be  able  to  lay  it  out  advantageous- 
ly in  purchases,  and  may,  in  consequence,  lie  disposed 
to  have  it  coined  and  lent,  though  at  a  low  rate.  We 
incline,  however,  to  thinlc  that  the  influence  of  consid- 
erations of  this  sort  is  but  inconsiderulile.  Lenders 
will  not  talie  less  for  loans  than  the  borrowers  are  will- 
ing to  offer,  and  the  offers  of  the  latter  must  lie  deter- 
niincd  not  merely  by  the  amount  of  money  seeking 
investments,  but  partly  also,  and  in  a  still  greater 
degree,  by  the  prolit  that  may  lie  made  by  its  em- 
ployment. When  there  is  a  rapid  influx  of  money, 
loans  for  short  |)eriods  uro  usually  obtainable  at  low 
rates.  This,  liowever,  is  not  generally  the  case  with 
loans  for  lengthened  periods.  The  lenders  are  will- 
ing to  accept  a  reduced  interest  for  a  sliort  term, 
till  they  can  look  about  for  some  more  profitable 
means  of  investment.  But  the  interest  on  loans  on 
mortgages,  or  for  lengthened  periods,  is  always  projior- 
tioned  to  the  rate  of  prolit  at  the  time  ;  and,  siip|iosing 
the  security  to  be  unexceptionable,  is  but  little  affect- 
ed by  any  thing  else. 

The  profits  made  in  industrious  undertakings  are, 
for  the  most  part,  distributed  into  ffross  and  nvtl  jirofits. 
Thus,  if  from  the  total  returns,  whether  annual  or 
otherwise,  obtained  in  any  business  or  employment, 
we  deduct  all  sorts  of  outlays  necessarily  incurred  in 
carrying  it  on,  including  tho  wages  or  remuneration 
due  to  the  undertakers  foi-  their  skill  and  trouble  in  su- 
|ierintending  tho  business,  and  a  sum  to  compensate 
the  risks  provided  against  by  insurance,  ttie  residue  is 
the  iiell  profit  of,  or  return  to,  the  capital  eiiiployed. 
And  it  is  on  this  latter  portion  that  interest  depends, 
or  rather  witli  which  it  is  usually  identical.  Lenders 
tiaving  nothing  to  do  witli  the  eniidoyiiieut  of  capital, 
arc  not  entitled  to  any  peculiar  advantage  that  may 
arise  from  it.  But  they  are  entitled  to  all  that  can 
fairly  be  considered  as  the  return  to  tho  cajiital  they 
have  lent,  after  the  risks,  salaries,  and  necessary  emol- 
uments of  tliose  who  undertake  its  employment  are 
deducted  ;  and  this  much,  sjicaking  generally,  they 
will  get,  and  no  more.  Whatever  else  nn';,  oe  real- 
ized by  the  employment  of  capital  !:•  industrial  pur- 
units  liehuigs  to  the  liormwer:',  and  '.onus  tho  fund  out 
of  which  they  are  remunerated.  In  coniiug  to  this 
conclusion,  we  are  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr. 
Tooke.     "The  rate  of  interest,"  says  he,  "is  tho 
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meMure  of  the  nett  proHt  on  capital.  All  returns 
beyond  tliU  uu  the  cm|iloyment  of  capita)  are  roKolv- 
able  into  cumpeniiationn,  under  dintinct  hnndit,  for  rii-liB, 
troublvH,  or  »kill,  or  for  advantages  of  situation  or  con- 
nection." (('oii»idcr«tion«  on  the  State  of  the  ('urrency, 
p.  12.)  Whatever,  therefore,  may  at  any  time  occa- 
sion a  sudden  ((lut  of  money  or  capital  may  lower  tlie 
rate  of  nctt  profit  and  interest.  Hut  tliat  very  circum- 
stance, liy  increusin);  the  demand  for  capital,  will 
eventually  raise  the  rate  to  its  proiier  level ;  and  the 
glut  having  disappeared,  prulits  on  interest  will  de- 
pend on  tlio  protluctiveness  of  industry. 

Besides  such  variations  as  are  proportioned  to  varia- 
tions in  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and  which  c(|nally 
afl'ect  all  loans,  the  rate  of  interest  varies  according  to 
the  security  for  the  repayment  of  tlie  principal  and  the 
duration  of  tlie  loan.  Hence  the  powerful  influence 
which  till!  cliaracter  of  the  Inirrower,  the  purjiose  for 
which  he  liorniws,  and  the  nature  of  the  l>usiness  in 
which  he  is  engaged,  have  over  interest,  direful, 
skillful,  and  intelligent  parties  always  Imrrow,  cirterit 
paribus,  on  lower  terms  than  those  of  an  opiiosite  de- 
scriptinii.  The  spendthrift,  the  idle,  anil  the  unskill- 
ful, can  with  ditliculty  obtain  loans  on  any  terms ;  and 
those  who  ileal  wit'ii  them,  and  stl|iulatc  fur  a  high 
rate  of  interest  to  cover  tlieir  risk,  frequently  find  that 
their  giurunty  is  inadequate,  and  that  they  would 
have  lietter  consult<>d  their  own  advantaj^  by  lending 
to  respectable  (larties  on  the  usual  terms.  The  nature 
of  the  employment  in  which  Iniri-owers  are  engaged 
has  also,  as  now  stated,  a  ]H>werful  effect  in  dctrrmln- 
ing  the  rate  of  interest.  Whenever  there  is  risk,  it 
must  Ih-  conijiensated.  \  sum  lent  on  mortgage  over 
a  valualile  estate  is  not  exposed  to  any  risk.  Hut  a 
sum  lent  to  a  mnnufiicturer  or  a  merchant  engaged  in 
a  hazardous  business,  is  ex|>oseil  to  a  high  degree  of 
risk  ;  and  tlie  interest  payalde  on  the  latter,  inasmuch 
as  it  must  include  a  premium  to  compensate  this  extra 
risk,  may  be  twics  or  three  times  as  much  an  that 
paid  on  the  mortgage. 

We  .'^hould  mistake,  however,  if  wo  supposed  that 
this  circumstance  places  those  who  carr>'  on  particu- 
larly hazardous  businesses  in  a  com|iaratively  illsiid- 
vaiitiigeous  situation.  Competition  will  not  permit, 
taking  everi'  thing  into  account,  a  greater  or  a  less 
amount  of  nett  profit  to  lie  permanently  obtained  in  one 
brunch  of  iniiustry  than  in  another.  The  pruduce  re- 
alized liv  tliose  who  engage  in  employments  of  more 
than  onlinari'  Imzanl  is  generally  sold  nt  prices  that 
yieUl  the  onliiiary  rate  of  profit,  with  a  surplus  suf- 
ficient to  guaranty  their  stock  against  the  extra  risk 
to  whirh  it  is  ex|H):-eil.  Were  It  otherwise,  every  body 
would  decline  pliuiiig  their  pro|>«>rty  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative danger,  and  undertakings  of  a  hazanlous  na- 
ture would  not  lie  entered  info.  Hut  It  very  frequeiitly 
happens,  that  the  manager  <if  a  h.ixardous  liranch  of 
industry,  paying  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  for  loans,  rea- 
lizes larger  nett  pMfits  than  tile  punhaser  of  an  estate 
with  money  liorrowed  at  .'1  or  4  \>er  cent. 

Sup|Hislng  the  security  to  be  equal,  capital  lent  for 
s  fixed  and  coiiiiderable  (leriiNl  always  fetches  a  higher 
rate  of  interi'iit  tlian  that  which  is  lent  for  short  )ie- 
riods,  iir  whii'h  iiuiy  lie  drmanded  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  leiidir.  There  are  but  few  inoiles  of  safely  em- 
ploying loans  of  which  the  duratiim  is  so  uncertain,  so 
that  they  are  fn-queiitly  worth  very  little  ;  and  hence 
the  rate  of  interest  is,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  in  part 
at  leaht.  determined  by  the  length  of  the  loan  ;  for, 
when  that  is  consideralile,  it  m.iy  lie  ppsluctlvely 
employed  In  a  variety  of  businesses,  in  which  it  would 
not  otiierwisc  be  prudent  to  invest  it,  ut  tlie  same  time 
that  the  iMirniwcr  has  time  to  pregiare  tm  its  n-pay- 
ment.  Hut  this  princi|>le  has  only  a  slight  influence 
over  loans  fur  terms  lieyoiid  three,  or,  at  moat,  live 
yearn  :  for  a  hiun  for  either  of  these  terms,  but  es|)e- 
elally  the  latter,  may  l>e  emploveil  in  a  great  variety  of 
wayi,  and  would  liring  nearly  as  much  interest  ai  it 


would  do  were  it  for  10  or  12  years.  It  is  further 
to  be  observed,  that  largo  classes  of  liorrowers  prefer 
the  less  interest  which  tliey  get  for  advances  nt  short 
dates  to  tiie  higher  rate  which  they  might  get  were 
they  for  longer  terms.  Most  people  wish  to  have  the 
full  command  of  their  capital.  Merchants  ami  maim, 
fucturers  who  lent  on  mortgage  wouhl  in  so  far  ileiirivo 
tdemselvcs  of  the  means  uf  extending  their  liusiiiess 
and  of  speculating.  And  though  sometimes,  porliaps' 
this  might  be  for  their  advantage,  yet  the  fluttering 
opinion  which  most  people  entertain  of  tlidr  mvn 
sagacity  and  goiKl  fortune,  would  but  seldom  inTinit 
them  to  doubt  that  it  was  a  very  serious  disadvantage. 
Hence  the  low  rates  at  which  banking  compun  es  who 
pay  the  sums  deposited  with  them  on  denuiml,  mul  gdy. 
ernments  overwhelmeil  with  delit  are  aide  to  borrow 
A  stockholder's  mortgage,  or  claim  on  the  revem.i.  of  ^ 
country,  may  be  immediately  converted  into  cash  at 
the  current  prices.  Anil,  however  much  the  majority 
of  the  creditors  of  a  deeply  indebteil  country  innv  i,j 
impressed  with  a  conviction  of  its  inability  to  ilia- 
charge  the  various  claims  nism  it,  eac'.  iiiilivlilual 
contident  in  his  own  gooil  fortune  and  foreslnlit,  (|,,t' 
ters  himself  thai  he,  at  all  events,  will  foresee  ;hi'  (.(,ii,. 
ing  tempest,  and  l>o  able  to  aeil  out  liefore  a  iiulilic 
bankruptcy. 

It  is  evident,  from  these  statements,  that  hi  aildi- 
tion  to  the  security  for  hians  niid  their  duratlun  the 
rate  of  interest  will,  to  a  consideralile  extent,  dciieiid 
on  the  facilities  affordeil  for  enforcing  or  carr\  ini'  out 
the  stipulatiims  in  contracts.  And  hence  u  main  cause 
of  its  reduction  as  society  is  more  and  more  iniproved. 
(.ienerally,  it  may  bo  said  that  a  s|iceily,  clii'iip,  ami 
eflectual  process  for  securing  the  jiayment  of  .lohts 
has  a  powerful  tendency  to  lower — and  a  slow,  costli- 
and  ineffectual  pMccss,  to  rais»i — the  rate  of  InfereM 
In  most  countries,  extraonliiiary  means  are  ti.ken  to 
compel  payment  of  liills ;  and  this  is  a  priiiciiial  cause 
of  the  low  rate  at  which  they  are  couuiionlv  ill«. 
counted.  The  easy  enforcement  of  contrai  ts  ninsti. 
tutes,  in  truth,  an  im|Hirtant  (Hirtlon  of  the  security 
for  a  debt.  Hy  ii  giKxl  security,  is  not  meant  a  guar- 
anty  that  a  loan  will  ultiiiiatcly  be  made  •joiul.  but 
that  it  will  be  piiiiittmlly  paid  when  due ;  or,  If  the 
loan  lie  of  a  kind  that  a  little  delay  in  its  iiavimnt  is 
usually  given,  that  that  delay  will  not  be  cxcoiilt;!! 
and  that  it  will  be  paid  witliin  the  customary  terui. 
A  security  which  should  insure  the  final  payment  of  a 
debt,  but  which  slimild  not  Insure  its  payment  when 
due,  or  shortly  thereafter,  is  not  a  good,  but  a  bail  secur- 
ity. It  is  indlspens^ible  to  the  transacting  of  huslness 
safely,  cheaply,  and  expeditiously,  that  there  sljouM 
lie  as  little  doubt  as  |(ossible  either  in  rejjard  tu  the 
payment  of  loans  or  the  term  when  they  are  to  lie 
|uilil.  If  either  of  these  jHiints  be  doubtful,  lie'  lender 
will  insist  on  an  iiidciiinity  fur  the  conseipu  nt  rl<k. 
And  it  therefore  appears  that  the  summary  |iroceed- 
iiigs  taken  to  enforce  payment  of  bills,  and  such  like 
debts,  arc  in  truth  and  reality  more  for  the  ailvaiitaf,'e 
of  the  borrowers  than  of  the  lenders.  They  reiliico 
the  rate  of  interest :  and  the  hardship,  such  as  it  Is, 
which  they  occasionally  inflict  on  the  liorroMor.  does  not 
(K'cur  in  one  case  out  of  five  hundred  ;  while  tlielr  pow- 
erful  liilluenee  in  depressing  infercst  tells  in  every  case. 

i.nin  .  — In  (ireece  the  rate  of  interest  was  not  regu- 
lated by  law  ;  and  it  consequently  varied  willi  all  the 
causes  of  variation  alsive  alluded  to.  (ienerally,  Imw- 
ever.  It  was  what  we  shouhl  reckon  very  higli,  auiouut- 
ing,  III  most  cases,  to  from  10  to  Ik  |ier  cent.,  ami 
upward.  This  high  rafo  of  interest  was  not  iHc.isioueil 
by  a  high  rate  of  profit,  but  by  the  uncertainty  of  the 
laws.  Mild  the  facilities  which  they  affordeil  to  framlu- 
lent  debtors  to  defeat  the  just  claims  of  their  ireililors. 
The  interest  on  mmiey  lent  on  IjnHomn/,  or  mi  the 
security  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  or  Uitli,  was  rated  at  so 
uiui  h  jier  voyage.  It  therefore  depended  on  flie  place 
tu  which  the  ship  was  tu  sail,  the  season  of  tin:  year, 
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the  chance  of  meeting  plrutea  or  enemies'  Bhipn,  etc. 
TrtUiiUy  It  WM  extremely  ifreiit,  vnirlni?  from  30  to 
6(1  or  00  per  cent.  The  hunkerii  and  money-lenders  of 
Athi-ns,  though  of  lc\r  orljjin,  liclnn  mostly  freedmen 
or  iilicns,  appear  to  have  hcen  cimHiderttil  as  eniinently 
trustworthy,  and  entitled  to  the  piililic  ccmtldcnce. 
Hut  they  wore,  notwithstiindin);,  i|uite  as  unpopular, 
anil  for  no  better  reasons,  o»  tha  .lews  nnd  U>ml)ards 
of  the  middle  ajjes.  We  are  surprised  that  so  learned 
g  writer  us  lioeclch  should  have  hcen  so  inil)Ued  with 
tlio  vulRttr  pr«jn<lice  aj;ainst  them  as  to  »tiito  that 
thpy  drew  U|)on  themselves  "  the  merited  hatred  of  all 
classes."  He  should  have  known  that  it  has  not  Iwen 
the  covetousness  of  l>ankers,  but  that  had  laws  udmin- 
I^tercil  l>y  interested  judjjes,  hy  making  loans  insecure, 
onil  driving  parties  of  the  highest  respectuhility  from 
theliunking  business,  have  l)eeM  olone  to  blame  for  the 
exorliitiUit  usury  of  ancient  as  well  as  of  modem 
times.  Hail  contracts  been  properly  enforced,  the 
pruliability  is  that  interest  would  have  lieen  as  low  in 
Crcei'O  as  in  England. — Dokckii'h  Public  Kconomy  of 
Atheiii.,  vol.  1.,  pp.  KM  191. 

Mhmpis  to  limit  t^e  rate  of  intfrest  have  raiteil  it. — 
Insti'ad,  however,  of  leaving  tlie  rate  of  interest  to  be 
adjusted  by  the  free  competition  of  the  parties,  on  the 
principles  thus  briefly  explaineil,  or  endeavoring  to 
roduie  it  by  facilitating  the  enforcement  of  contracts, 
most  governments  hove  interfered,  either  entirely  to 
priihiliit  the  taking  of  intcre.t,  or  to  fix  certain  rates 
which  might  be  legally  exacted,  while  anj-  excess 
over  tlicm  was  declared  to  \>e  umii-j/,  and  prohibited 
under  the  severest  penalties.  In  the  ages  in  which 
these  enactments  had  their  origin,  the  precious  metals 
were  tlie  only  species  of  money,  and  were  considered 
quite  peculiar.  Being  used  in  u  douMo  capacit}-— as 
.«t;uulirds  by  which  to  ascertain  the  values  of  diflfer- 
ent  articles,  and  na  the  equivalents  for  which  they 
wore  most  frequently  exchanged — they  acquired  a 
factitious  importance  in  the  estimation,  not  merely  of 
tlie  vulgar,  but  of  persons  of  the  greatest  discernment. 
The  fiut,  tluit  to  buy  and  to  sell  is  merely  to  barter 
one  commodity  for  another,  to  exchange  a  (|uantity  of 
corn,  or  clotli,  or  beef,  for  a  ({uantity  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  rice  rrrm,  was  entirely  overlooked.  The  atten- 
tion was  gradually  transferred  from  the  money's  worth 
to  tlic  nuiney  itself.  And  the  wealth  of  states  and  of 
individuals  was  not  measured  by  the  amount  of  their 
di»i«isalile  produce,  or  by  the  ((uuntity  or  value  of  the 
articles  with  which  they  could  affonl  to  purchase  the 
precious  metals,  but  by  the  quantity  or  value  of  these 
nietids  actually  in  their  possession.  For  these  and 
other  reasons,  money  has  been  considered  as  a  mer- 
chamli.ii'  jxir  excellrnre.  And  we  need  not,  therefore, 
be  surprised  at  the  measures  to  which  the  prevalence 
of  such  exaggerated  opinions  almost  necessarily  led  ; 
or  that  vigorous  efTorts  should  have  been  made  to  pro- 
tect those  who  were  unprovided  with  so  powerful  au 
instrument  from  becoming  a  prey  to  tlicir  more  fortu- 
nate neighl)or«.  Individuals  might  freely  dispose  of 
their  cum.  cattle,  land,  etc.  Hut  it  was  supposed  that 
the  demand  for  money  might  bo  so  great,  as  to  enable 
tlic  lenders,  unless  restrained  in  their  exactions,  to 
ruin  the  borrowers,  and  engross  the  whole  property  of 
t!ie  country. 

Another  cause  of  the  prejudice  against  stipulating 
for  interest  grew  out  of  the  dislike  entertained  to  ac- 
comulution.  It  is  n  conseciuenco  of  economy,  or  of  a 
laving  of  income  ;  and  this,  in  rude  ages,  is  coi\si(lered 
indiciilive  of  a  sordid  dis|)osition,  and  us  being  posi- 
tively liurtful.  Prodigals  and  spendthrifts  were  long, 
and  perhaps  still  continue  to  be,  the  favorites  of  the 
pnldie.  Deforo  the  nature  and  f'.nctions  of  capital 
were  properly  understood,  it  was  believed  that  it  could 
not  lie  increased  without  injury  to  individuals,  and 
that  wliatever  advantage  it  might  give  to  one  jmrty 
mmt  occ.tsion  an  equal  disadvantage  to  others.  Our 
ancestors  did  not  know  that  those  who,  by  their  econ- 


I  omy,  accumulate  stock,  add  to  their  own  wealth,  with- 
out  diminishing  that  of  any  one  else  j  nor  did  they 
know  that,  when  expended,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  in  the  support  of  productive  industry,  this  stock 
all'ords  tlie  means  of  producing  an  increased  income. 
Hut  reckoning,  as  they  did,  that  the  savings  of  indi- 
viduals were  so  much  withdrawn  from  income  in  which 
the  puldic  would  otherwise  have  participated,  it  was 
natural  enough  that  they  should  endeavor  to  limit  the 
advantage  derivable  from  tlieir  employment. 

Much,  also,  of  the  prejudice  agala«t  bargaining  for 
interest,  prevalent  in  the  middle  ages,  may  be  traced 
to  the  authority  of  certain  texts  of  Scripture,  which 
were  understoou  to  prohibit  its  exaction.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, however,  whether,  they  will  really  l)ear  that  in- 
terpretation. And  supposing  th.it  they  did,  nothing 
could  be  more  irrational  than  to  regard  the  municipal 
regulation  of  a  people  placed  in  sucli  peculiar  circum- 
stfmces  as  the  .Jews,  as  general  and  fixed  principles,  ap- 
plicable in  all  ages  and  countnes.  (Mitii.VKi.i.s  On  the 
I.nira  ofMums^  vol.  ii.,  3;!ti.  Knglisli  translation.)  It 
is  a  reraarkalile  fact  that  the  famous  reformer  Calvin 
was  one  of  the  tirst  to  emancipate  himself  from  the 
prejudices  formerly  so  prevalent,  especially  among 
religious  people,  against  taking  interest.  He  com- 
ments as  follows  on  the  statement  of  Aristotle,  that  as 
money  did  not  |)roduce  money,  no  return  could  be 
C(iuitably  claimed  by  the  lender: — "  I'ucunia  non  parit 
pecuniam.  Quid  mare  ?  ([uid  domus,  ex  cujus  loca- 
tione  ponsionem  percipio?  An  ex  tectis  ct  parietibus 
urgentutn  propriJ)  nascitur?  Sed  et  terra  producit,  et 
mariadvehiturquod  pecuniam  delude  producat.  cthabU 
tatlonis  commodltas  cum  certi  peciunla  parari  commu- 
torivo  solet.  (^uod  si  igitur  plus  ex  negotiatione  lucri 
percipi  possit,  <iuam  ox  fundi  cujusvis  jiroventu:  an 
feretur  qui  fundem  sterilom  fortassi)  colono  locaverlt 
ex  quo  mcrcedem  vel  proventum  recipiat  sibi,  qui  ex 
pecunia  fructum  aliquem  perceperif,  non  feretur?  et 
qui  pecunia  fuiidum  aci|uirit,  annon  pecuula  ilia  gen- 
eral alteram  annuam  pecuniam  ?  Uiule  vero  merca- 
tores  lucrum  ?  Kx  ipsitis,  inquies,  diligentiii  atque 
inilustria.  Quis  dubitet  [lecuniam  vacuam  inutilem 
omnino  esse  ?  ne<juo  cjiii  ii  mo  mutiuim  rogat,  vacuara 
apud  HO  halHsro  ik  me  acceptam  cogitat.  Non  erga  e.x 
pccuniu  ilU  lucrum  accedit,  sed  ex  proventu.  Ilia! 
igitur  rationes  subfiles  quiucm  sunt,  et  8[)eciem  quan- 
dam  habent,  sed  ubi  propius  expenduntur,  seipsa  con- 
cidunt.  Nunc  igitur  concludo  judicandum  do  usuris 
esse,  non  ex  particulari  aliquo  Scriptural  loco,  sed  tan- 
tum  ex  leqnitiitis  reguli."  Quoted  by  Duguld  Stew- 
art in  his  Notes  to  his  Preliminary  Disstrtation  to  the 
Hni';icli>pirdia  Ilritannica. 

Hut,  whatever  may  have  led  to  the  efforts  so  gener- 
ally made  to  limit  or  suppress  interest,  it  is  abundant- 
ly certain  that,  instead  of  succeeding  in  their  object, 
tlicy  hail  an  opposite  cft'cct.  If  a  borrower  consider 
it  for  his  advantage  to  offer  6,  7,  or  8  per  cent,  for  a 
loan  (and  otherwise  ho  would  not  make  tlie  offer),  wh)' 
should  the  legislature  prohibit  him  from  ofl'ering,  and 
the  lender  from  receiving,  more  than  3,  4,  or  5  per 
cent.  ?  An  interference  of  this  sort,  besides  being 
uncalled  for  and  unnecessarj',  is  in  a  high  dejrreo  preju- 
dicial. Restrictive  laws,  instead  of  redutmg,  uni- 
formly raise  tlie  rate  of  hit'  est.  They  can  not  be  so 
framed  as  to  prevent  borrow,  rs  from  engaging  under- 
hand, to  pay  a  higher  rate  of  interest  than  Is  fixed  by 
statute.  .\nd  if  the  lenders  had  Implicit  contidence 
in  the  secrecy  and  solvency  of  the  Imrrowcrs,  they 
might  accommodate  them  with  the  sums  wanted,  with- 
out requiring  any  additional  interest,  because  of  the 
illegality  of  the  transaction.  Hut  cases  of  this  sort 
are  extremely  rare.  Gratitude,  and  a  sense  of  bene- 
fits  received,  are  but  slender  securities  for  honorable 
conduct.  Numlicrless  unforeseen  events  occur  to 
weaken  nnd  dissolve  the  best  cemented  friendships ; 
and  a  transaction  of  this  kind  would  afford  an  addi- 
tional source  of  jealousies  and  divisions.     In  such 
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mattom,  initeeJ,  men  urn  more  than  usually  aharp- 
i!Klit)'<l,  mill  am  tittlu  ilii<|H)K«il  ti>  triint  to  moral  )(uar- 
antocH  fur  ttio  KiTiiritv  of  tlicir  proimrty.  Hut  thoUKli 
nvitliur  thu  tlirruti'nliiK*  "f  ">"  '"w,  nor  the  Induce- 
munti  which  it  lielj  out  tu  iliiilioni>At  lU!^t(l^l  to  rvceile 
fnini  the  iili|iulutlonit  into  wliioh  they  hiiil  t-utrroil, 
were  iilile  to  prevent,  or  even  ^reutly  to  le'isen,  wbiit 
are  ti-nned  umrioiu  bar^iiinii,  they  rendered  them 
more  uppre^slve.  They  oldi({ei|  tlio  lenders  to  demand, 
imd  thi>  liorniwerH  to  undertake  to  pay  n  rate  of  inter- 
est sullirit  lit  to  ylclil  tlie  current  ru'n  of  nett  prollt  nt 
the  time,  witli  a  further  xuni  to  lialance  the  ri»k  of  en- 
tering into  what  the  law  made  un  ille|{ul  tr.iniaction. 
ThU  latter  sum  lieinn,  of  courne,  pro|M>rtioiied  to  the 
greater  or  les.4  ma){iiitude  of  the  risk  to  be  proviiled 
Oi^ainst,  it  increased  or  diminished  ac('i>rdih)(  as  the 
laws  for  the  prevention  of  usury  were  enforced  or 
relaxed.  Whenever,  uiiiler  the  idd  system,  the  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest  roue  alsive  tlie  statutory  rate, 
the  free  transfer  of  capital  wan  olistructcd.  Parties 
coidd  no  longer  look  mendy  to  their  own  udvaiita);a. 
And  loans  which  mixht  have  lieen  obtained  for  (!,  7,  or 
8  per  cent.,  hail  tliera  been  no  hazard  from  anti-usuri- 
ous statutes,  were  raised,  on  itt  account,  to  H,  10,  and 
12  |ier  cent.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  if  the  means 
taken  to  put  down  usury  were  not  wholly  resisinsible 
for  its  exi.stence,  they,  at  all  events,  added  largely  tu 
its  amount. 

Thoc  conclusions  do  not  rest  on  theory  only,  but 
arc  aupported  liy  a  wide  and  uniform  e.\|H>rieni:e.  In 
Itome,  during  the  repuldic,  the  ordinary  rate  of  iiiter- 
eKt  wu.'i  excessively  high.  The  debtors,  or  plelHUans, 
were  every  now  and  then  threatening  to  de|irive  their 
tn^litors,  who  were  generally  of  the  patrician  order, 
not  Hilly  of  the  interest,  but  of  the  principal  itself. 
Kepeated  instances  (K-currciI  to  show  that  these  were 
not  luero  empty  threats  ;  and  the  patricians  indenini- 
lied  themselves,  by  a  corrc^iKinding  premium,  for  the 
dangers  to  which  they  were  ex|Hised.  "  Des  conti- 
nuels  ch.ingemcnts,"  say.*  iMunteM|uieu,  "  soit  parties 
luix,  ^«it  par  des  plebiscites,  naturalisercnt  ik  Koine 
I'lisurt! ;  car  les  criianciers,  voyant  le  peuple  leur  ile- 
biteur,  Icur  Icgislateur,  et  b'ur  juge,  n'eurent  plus  dc 
conllance  dans  les  eontratn.  I.e  |H'uple,  coiiime  un  del>i- 
teur  decrciditc,  ne  tentoit  ik  lui  pn'ter  que  par  des  gnis 
prolits  ;  d'autant  plus  que,  si  les  loix  ne  veiioient  que  de 
temps  en  temps,  les  plaintes  dii  |>euple  etoient  continu- 
ellc<,  et  intiiiiidoiont  toiijuurs  les  creanciers.  Cela  lit 
que  tons  les  moyens  lionnotes  de  pn'ter  et  d'emprunter 
furent  ali<dis  h  Home,  et  qu'uno  usum  alTreuso  tou- 
joiirs  foudroyee,  et  toujours  renaissiinte,  s'y  etablit. 
I/e  m.il  venoient  de  ce  i|ue  les  rhoses  n'avoient  pas  6t^> 
monagcs.  l.e»  loix  extremes  lUiis  le  bien  font  naitre 
le  inal  extreme  :  il  fallut  payor  |i<iur  le  pret  de  I'argent, 
et  |Niur  le  danger  des  peinea  do  la  loi." — hUjn-U  tht 
Loij;  liv.  xxii.,  c.  21. 

In  Mohammedan  countries,  nolwith^tanding  the 
prohibition  in  the  Koran,  the  unlinary  ruto  of  interest 
is  ut  least  three  or  four  tinieii  as  great  as  its  ordinary' 
rate  in  Kurope.  "  l/iisurc  auginente  dans  les  pays 
Mahometans  ti  pr(i|Mirtion  de  la  si'veritu  de  la  defense: 
le  prt'teur  s'indemniso  du  |MTil  du  la  <'oiitraveuti(m." 
Ibid.,  liv.  xxi.,  c.  I'J.  During  the  middle  ages,  when 
Interest  was  excessively  higli,  the  rate  of  profit  was 
prolialdy  little,  if  at  all  higher  than  ut  present.  Itut 
it  should  !«•  observed  tlial  a  ver)-  great  majority  of  the 
loans  of  these  ages  wore  but  little  intluenced  by  its 
nniouiit.  They  were  imt  made  to  lic  invested,  but  to 
lie  S|ieiit.  The  great  luruns  and  other  landed  pruprie- 
tors  were  the  principal  liorrower-.  And  in  I'J  out  of 
every  2<>  instances,  the  sums  which  they  liorrKWiil 
were  expended  in  the  maintenuiice  of  crowds  of  idle 
retainers,  in  warfare,  or  in  prwligalities  of  Konio  sort 
or  other.  And  while  the  burruwers  Udoiiged  gener- 
ally to  what  we  nliuuhl  now  call  the  spendthrift  doss, 
nnd  than-  were  no  efiicient  means  of  com|Hdling  them 
tu  ubiJo  by  their  eDKagementa,  the  lendsra  were  but 


I  few  In  number,  aud  mostly  Jews  and  Italians,  the  oh- 
jects  of  the  most  unreasonable  prejudices.  I'luler 
such  circumstances.  It  wouM  bo  folly  to  suppose  that 
the  rate  of  Interest  should  depend  in  any  considcnii,!,, 
decree  on  the  rate  of  prollt.  Tho  numbers,  isisition 
and  character  of  the  bormwers,  cninpared  with  th,, 
fewness,  |M)»ition,  and  character  of  the  lenders,  hiuI 
tho  risk  to  which  the  latter  were  ex|N)sed  in  eiiterinir 
into  such  transactions,  occasioned  the  excessively  high 
rate  of  Interest.  Of  the  fK)  and  even  KM)  per  luiit 
which  liorrowers  then  frequently  engaged  to  pay  oj 
interest,  not  more  than  lU  or  12  |ier  cent,  can  protierly 
lie  said  to  have  been  given  for  the  prwluctive  sorvicei 
of  loans.  The  rest  must  be  considered  as  ocuisiiiiK,,) 
partly  by  tho  extreme  scarcity  of  disposable  cunlul 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  liorrowers,  anil  partly,  and 
pr'iicipally,  as  a  6»n»ji  to  coni|iensate  the  lenders  for 
the  imminent  hazani  of  losing  tho  principal. 

h'.milaml. — In  Kngland,  as  in  most  other  countries 
Christians  were,  after  the  Conquest,  absolutely  iircl 
hiliited,  iMith  by  the  civil  and  tho  ecclesiastical  law 
from  bargaining  for  interest.  Hut  as  .lews,  acciinlinj 
to  tho  .Mosaic  law  (Deuteronomy,  chap,  xxiii.,  v.  20) 
were  allowed  to  lend  at  an  interest  to  a  strangi-r  its 
exaction  by  them  was  llrst  connived  at,  anil  siihse- 
ipiently  authorized  by  law.  And  the  same  privileinj 
was  afterwanl  extended  to  the  Italian  or  Lnmlmrd 
merchants.  In  consequence  of  this  exemption,  imuiy 
•lews  early  settled  in  Kngiand,  and  engrossed  a  largo 
share  of  tlio  trade  of  the  kiiig<him.  Itut  despitn  their 
industry  and  gciienil  good  conduct,  the  prejuilii.es 
against  them,  and  against  tho  business  in  which  tliey 
were  mostly  engaged,  were  so  very  strong  that  they 
and  their  families  were  reganled  as  slaves  of  the  crown 
by  whom  they  were  |ilundered,  to  an  extent  anil  unl 
der  ])retenses  which  would  now  appear  increilihU 
To  such  an  extreme,  indeetl,  were  these  oppressive 
practices  carried,  that  a  |>articrlar  ollice,  calhil  tho 
erchri/uer  uf  tin  Jtu-t,  was  established,  for  receivinir 
the  sums  extorted  from  them  'n  tines,  customs,  tal- 
lages,  forfeitures,  etc.  They  were,  in  consenuence 
obliged  to  charge  an  enormous  rate  of  interest,  'ir  as 
Madox  expresses  it,  "to  lleece  the  suiijeits  of  tlie 
realm  as  (he  king  tiecced  them."  ( .M.vimx's  y//.«fera 
II/  ihf  h'xr/iei/iin;  vol.  I.,  pp.  221  2t!l,  4to,  Kli'.l.)  .And 
hence,  while  only  from  7  to  10  and  12  per  cent,  inter- 
est  was  paid  in  countries  where  sounder  principles  pre- 
vailed,  tlie  rate  charged  in  Knglaud  was  :i,  I,  uml  evon 
.'» times  as  great.  At  Verona,  in  122«,  the  interest  of 
money  was  llxed  by  law  at  12j  jier  cent.  Towanl  the 
end  of  the  Mth  century,  tlio  republic  of  (iennu  paid 
only  from  7  to  10  |>er  ceuf  to  her  creditors;  aii'l  the 
average  discount  on  gooil  bills  at  llarcclona.  In  1  l.i'i, 
is  stated  to  have  been  alxiut  10  per  cent.  Hut  while 
interest  in  Italy  and  t.'atalonia,  where  a  cinisiiliralile 
degree  of  freedom  was  allowed  to  tho  parties  bargain- 
ing for  a  U>an,  wits  thus  com|iaratively  inoilerate,  it 
was,  despite  its  t<ital  prohibi'ion,  incomparably  hjjjlipr 
in  Franco  and  Kngiand.  Matthew  I'aris  nientiuns 
that,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  debtor  paid  10 
per  cent,  every  two  months.  And  this,  thougli  iiniHn- 
siblc  as  u  generul  practice,  may  not  havn  been  very 
far  from  the  average  interest  charged  on  the  few  liians 
i  that  were  then  contracted  for.  (II.vi.i.am's  MMU 
Aijit,  vol.  iii.,  p.  402.) 

Itut  ill  the  end  the  disorders  o<casiiined  l>ythis  ruin- 

ous  system   became  so  obvious,  that,  notwithstaniliii),' 

1  the  deeply-riKiled   pn-jiidices  to  the  contrary,  a  statute 

I  was  passed  in  lolO  (.17  Hen.  VIII.,  cap.  7),  li'f;ali/lii({ 

;  interest  to  the  extent  of  10  |ht  cent,  per  annum  ;  l.e- 

j  cause,  as  is  recited  in  the   wolds  of  tho  act,  thi'  stat- 

I  utes   '•  proliibiting    interest   altogether  have  m  litlle 

j  force,  that  little  or  no  punishment  hath  ensued  tu  tlio 

olfenders."     In  the  reign  of  Kdwurd  VI.,  tlio  liorrur 

'  against  interest  seems  to  have  revived  in  full  fonc ; 

for,  in  1&52,  tho  taking  of  any  was  again  pniliihilej, 

i  "  as  a  vice  must  odious  and  detestable,"  and  "  cuotrary 
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to  tho  word  of  Tlnd."     But,  In  npUe  o(  thit  denuncia- 
tion, the  rate  of  interent,  inntend  of   l>eiu)(  reilurnd, 
iiiinu'iliiktely   roHO  t>i   M  pur  cent.,  and  rontinued  ut 
this  rate  until,  in  1/>71,  nn  iict  whh  iuimmmI  (littli  Kli/.., 
('a|i-l^li  ri'|)<>ulln((  tliti  net  of  Kilward  VI.,  and  reviv- 
ing tliH  act  of  llonry  VIII.,  allowiiift  10  |i«r  cent,  in- 
U-ri'^t.    I'l  thu  prunnilde  to  tliin  net  it  \*  Htiitcd,  "  That 
the  |iriiliildtinK  net  of  Kin)(  Kilwiird  VI.  had  not  done 
M)  iiiiicli  |{o<>d  UK  wuH  Imped  for ;  liut  tliat  nitlier  the 
vice  of  UHury  hath  much  more  e.\cecdin)(ly  ulHiundcd, 
to  tlic<  utter  undoing  of  many  ({ontlcmen,  merchuntu, 
<iccupivrH,  and  otIiurH,  and  to  the  iin|M>rtalile  hurt  of 
tli(>  I'oinnionwealth."     This  aalutury  ntututn  whm  op- 
iKWil,  even  hy  thone  who  ahould  have  knovtn  licttcr, 
witli  ull  the  violence  of  su|>erHtitiouH  funaticixni.     Dr. 
.loliu  Wiliion,  a  man  famoua  in  hix  day,  nnd  cclulimtod 
for  the  e.xtent  of  hia  learning;,  Informed  the  Ilouaeof 
(JoininunH,  of  which  he  wuh  u  luemhcr,  that  "it  was 
not  the  amount  of  the  intercHt  taken  I  hat  couatitutcd 
the  crime ;  hut  that  all  tendinis  for  any  ^'ain,  hu  it  ever 
so  little,  wan  wlckcdnena  before  (iod  and  man,  nnd  u 
(laniiialile  deed  in  itaelf,  and  that  there  waa  no  mean 
in  this  vice  anj'  more  than  in  murder  or  theft."     To 
uuii't  tlio  consciencex  of  tho  lii.ihopa,  a  clauHu  wan  in- 
jiTti'd,  declaring  usury  to  lie  forliiddcn  liy  the  law  of 
(iud,  and  to  [m  in  ita  nature  nin,  and  detextable.     This 
statute  was  liniite<l  to  a  (leriiHl  of  tive  yearn  j    hut, 
"forusmuch  aH  it  was,  hy  pnnif  and  experience,  found 
to  lio  very  necesnar}'  and   prolitable  for  tho  common- 
wi!:ilth  ot  this  malm,"  it  wax,  in  the  sumo  reiK"!  made 
perpetual  (:Ktth  Kli/..,  cap.  18). 

In  the  2l8t  of  Jamea  I.,  the  le|{ul  rato  of  intercat 
was  reduced  to  H  per  cent.,  by  an  act  to  ccntinue  for 
soveu  years  only,  but  which  wua  made  [>or]>etuul  in 
tlie  i<mcceilin({  rci^n  (M  Vat.  I.,  cap.  4).  During  the 
('oniinon wealth,  tho  lej^al  rate  of  interest  was  reduced 
to  (!  per  cent.,  a  reduction  which  was  afterward  con- 
lirnieil  liy  the  12th  Car.  II.  And,  tinally,  in  tho  reign  of 
Queen  Anno,  a  statute  (I'Jth  Anne,  cup.  10)  was  framed, 
reilucin){  the  rato  of  interest  to  6  per  cent.,  at  which  it 
stood  till  l'<;l'J.  In  tho  preamble  to  this  statute,  it  is 
•Uted  tliat,  "  whi^reas,  the  ruduciuj;  interest  to  10,  and 
from  thence  to  K,  and  thence  to  ti,  in  tho  hundred,  hutli 
from  time  to  time,  Iiy  experience,  been  found  very  licne- 
liiial  to  the  advancement  of  trade  and  tlio  improvement 
of  lands,  it  is  liecome  absolutidy  neces  .ry  to  reduce 
the  lii^h  rate  of  intcri-at.  nf  tj  jwr  ce:  ..  to  a  nearer  pro- 
portion to  the  interest  allowed  for  money  in  foreijjn 
States."  It  was  for  those  rciiaons  cimctcd,  that  all 
liurjjains  or  contracts  .stipulutinn  for  a  higher  rate  of 
interest  than  6  per  cent,  should  lie  utterly  void.  And 
'■  that  all  persons  who  ahould  after  that  time  receive, 
liy  means  of  any  corrupt  bargain,  loan,  exchange, 
chevizaiice,  or  interest,  of  any  ware.s,  merchandise,  or 
other  thing  wlwtever,  or  by  any  deceitful  way  or 
means  or  by  any  covin,  engine,  or  deceitful  convey- 
ance for  llic  forbearing  or  giving  day  of  payment,  for 
one  whole  year,  for  their  money  or  other  thing,  al)ove 
the  sum  of  £i>  for  i:lOO  for  a  year,  should  forfeit,  for 
every  such  offense,  the  tn-hlf  value  of  the  moneys  or 
other  things  ao  lent,  bargained,"  etc. 

XcollumlatKl  Jrelimil. — In  Scotlaml  proviims  to  tho 
Keformatioi  no  interest  could  bo  legally  charged, 
liul  that  great  event,  by  weakening  the  force  of  those 
religious  prejudices  which  had  chiclly  dictated  the 
liMliiliition  of  interest,  led  to  tho  adoption  of  more 
liberal  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  statute  of  lbH7  (lltii  I'arl.,  .lac.  VI.  cup. 
oi),  which  legalized  interest  to  the  extent  of  10  |>er 
cent.  In  l(i:l3  the  legal  rate  was  reduced  to  M  \h'.t 
cent.,  and  in  ICCl  to  ti  |>er  cent.  Tho  statute  of  Anne, 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest  to  &  [ler  cent.,  extciuled 
to  both  kingdoms.  The  statutes  pmhibiting  thu  tak- 
ing of  interest  in  Irelaml  were  not  repealed  until  li>:<6, 
when  the  statute  lOlh  Car.  1.,  cap.  '.'■-',  gave  liberty  to 
,-tipulate  fur  any  rate  not  exceeding  10  per  cent.  In 
VM  this  rata  waa  reduced  to  U  per  cent. ;  in  1722  it 


was  reduced  to  7  per  cent. ;  and  in  1732  it  was  further 
reduced  to  (i  percent. 

France. — In  France  t!ie  rato  of  interest  was  (Ixod 
at  6  ])er  cent,  so  early  ua  KiGo ;  and  this,  a  few  short 
intervals  only  excepted,  continued  to  be  the  legal  rato 
till  the  Uevcdution.  I.uverdy,  inl7liti,  reduced  it  from 
.')  to  l  iMir  cent.  Instead,  however,  of  the  market  rato 
being  proportionally  reduced,  it  was  raiseil  from  5  to  G 
per  cent.  Previously  to  tho  pri)n\ulgutiou  of  the  eilict, 
loans  might  have  been  (ditained  on  good  security  ut  5 
per  cent.  ;  but  an  additional  |icr  cent,  was  afterward 
required  to  cover  the  illegality.  This  caused  tho 
s|ieedy  u'landimment  of  tlie  mea.sure.*  The  same 
tiling  happened  in  l.ivoniu  in  17t4(l,  wlien  the  Kmpress 
Catherine  reduced  inteicst  from  (i  to  6  iHsr  cent.  Hith- 
erto, says  Storch  i^in  Inco  cilalu),  those  who  had  g(Mjd 
security  to  oiler  were  able  to  borrow  at  (i  per  cent. ; 
but  thenceforth  they  had  to  pay  7  per  cent,  or  upward. 
And  such  will  be  foi'nd  to  be  invarialily  the  case,  when 
the  legal  is  leas  than  tho  market  rate  of  interest. 

It  has  been  observed  by  Adam  Smith,  that  the  stat- 
utory regulations,  reducing  interest  in  Knglaud,  were 
made  with  great  propriety.  Instead  of  preceding, 
they  followed  tho  fall  which  was  gradually  taking 
place  in  thu  nmrket  rate  of  interest,  and,  therefore, 
ilid  not  contribute,  as  they  would  otherwise  have  done, 
to  raise  that  which  tl.  y  wore  intended  to  reduce.  .Sir 
.losiah  Child,  whose  treatise,  recomnu-nding  a  reduc- 
tion of  interest  to  l  per  cent.,  was  originally  puldislu^d 
in  l(i(W,t  states,  that  tho  gcddsmiths  of  London,  who 
then  acted  as  bankers,  could  obtain  as  much  money  us 
they  pleased,  upon  their  aervants'  notes  only,  at  -IJ 
per  cent.  The  supiHJScd  insecurity  of  tho  revolution- 
ary estabiishment,  and  the  novelty  of  the  practice  of 
funding,  occasioned  the  payment  of  a  high  rate  of  in- 
terest for  a,  large  portion  of  the  sums  borrowcil  by  tho 
public  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne,  liut 
private  person^,  of  undoubted  creilit,  could  then  l>or- 
row  at  less  i  ii  .)  per  cent.  During  tho  reign  of 
(ieorgo  11.  th  market  rato  of  interest  fluctuated  I'roiii 
:« to  I  and  U  per  cent.|  Smith  mentions  that  tho  in- 
ireased  means  of  prolitably  investing  capital  iicciuircd 
during  the  war,  terminated  i>y  tho  peace  of  Palis  in 
17('>;i,  r.iisedtho  market  rate  of  interest  to  u  level  with 
the  statutory  rate,  or  porha|>s  higher.  Hut  it  was  not 
until  the  »ub.se(|Ucnt  Kuro|)ean  war  that  any  very  ma- 
terial or  general  inconvenience  was  found  to  result 
from  the  limitation  of  interest  to  5  per  cent. 

It  is  necesaury,  however,  to  observe,  that  this  re- 
mark applies  exclusively  to  loans  negotiated  by  iiuli- 
viduuls  who  could  oiler  unexcepvionuble  security  ;  for, 
since  the  act  of  1711,  persons  engaged  in  employments 
of  more  than  onlinary  hazard,  or  whose  character  for 
prudence  aiul  punctuality  did  not  stand  high,  or  who 
could  only  offer  inferior  security,  wore  unable  to  bor- 
row at  &  per  cent.,  and  were  consequently  compelled 
to  resort  to  a  variety  id"  schemes  for  defeating  or  evud- 
I  ing  the  enactments  in  the  statute.      The  most  common 
device  was  tho  sale  of  an  annuity.      Thus,  supposing 
I  an  individual  whoso   personal  credit  was  indifferent, 
and  who  had  only  the  life-rent  of  un  estate  to  give  in 
j  security,  wished  to  borrow,  he  sold  an  annuity  to  tho 
j  lender   sullicient  to   pay  tho   interest  stipulated   for, 
I  which,  because  of  the  risks  and  odium  attending  suck 
transactions,  was  always  higher  than  the  market  rate, 
and  also  to  pay  the  pnmiiim  necessar3'  to  insure  pay- 
ment  of  the  principal  ut  thu  death  of  the  borrower. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  though  the  sale  of  an  iV- 
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■  Storch,  Traitt  d'  Umiumuf  Ihilitiqiu,  toni.  lii.,  p.  1S7. 

t  A  second  edition,  very  gruutly  enlarged,  was  published 
lu  ICUO. 

t  On  the  11th  I>oecnilM'r,  1T5'3,  the  3  per  eenta.  brought  tho 
hl;.'heRt  price  they  have  hitherto  reached,  nnniely.  1(HV|  jut 
rent.  On  tho  '20lh  of  Heptemher,  17'.>T,  the  day  on  wliicli  the 
fsllurn  of  Lord  Malmeahury'a  nttempt  to  nepotliitc  with  tho 
French  republic  transpired,  consols  fell  to  47j,  tH'iug  the 
lowest  prlco  at  which  they  bare  erer  been  sold. 
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rcdetmnble  life  annuity,  at  a  rate  exceeding  legal  in 
terest,  waa  not  reckoned  ft-nudulent  or  nanriona,  jret, 
■0  Into  aa  174B,  Ixtrd  Hardwickc  held  that,  in  their  leas 
•xceptionabie  form,  or  when  tbey  were  rttleemablt, 
their  nale  could  be  loolced  upon  in  no  other  light  than 
•8  an  invasion  of  the  statute  of  usury,  and  a  loan  of 
money.*  Rut  the  extreme  inexpediency  of  this  dis- 
tinction Roon  became  obvious,  and  tho  law  was  changed. 
I'he  great  extension  of  the  traffic  in  annuities,  and  the 
advantage  of  giving  as  much  publicity  as  possible  to 
iuch  tranHactions,  led  to  various  inquiries  and  regula' 
tions  respecting  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  <>t 
George  III,  In  consequence,  the  sale  of  irredeamablo 
annuities  became  nearly  uulcnown  ;  and  it  was  ruled, 
that  the  sale  of  a  redeemable  annuity  could  not  be 
impeached,  though  it  appeared  on  the  face  ( f  the  deeds 
that  the  lender  had  secured  the  principal  by  effecting 
an  assunmce  of  the  borrower's  life. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  French  revolutionary 
war,  the  U8ur>-  laws  operated  to  the  prejudice  nf  nil 
cla.<Rea  of  liorrowors.  The  greater  extent  and  liigh 
intrriM  '  of  the  public  loans,  the  facility  of  selling  out 
of  tho  fun<l8,  the  regularity  with  which  the  dividends 
were  paid,  and  the  temptations  to  !<peculation  arising 
ficom  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  funded  property, 
diverted  ao  large  a  portion  of  thu  floating  capital  of  the 
country  into  the  coifers  of  the  treasury,  that  it  was 
next  to  impossible  for  private  indiWduals  to  Ixirrow  at 
the  legal  rate  of  interest,  except  from  the  trustees  of 
public  companies,  or  through  the  influrnco  of  circum- 
stances of  a  very  ^culhir  nature.  Hence,  the  pn>pri- 
otors  of  imencumbered  freehold  estates,  of  which  they 
had  the  absolute  disposal,  were  verb' generally  obliged, 
when  they  had  occasion  for  loans,  to  resort  to  those 
destructive  ex|M"lients  which  had  formerly  lieen  the 
resource  only  of  spendthrifts  and  pentons  in  desperate 
circumstances. 

Ciimutittr*  on  Umt^  ■' inr$. — The  evidence  annexeil 
to  the  "  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  1H18,  on  the  Usurj-  Laws,"  sett  their 
im|ioiIcy  .tnd  pernicious  inflLenco  in  a  clear  light.  Mr. 
Sugden,  now  Lord  St.  I^eonanl,  stated  that  when  the 
market  k-Mt«  of  interest  was  almve  the  legal  rate,  the 
landcil  proprietor  was  compelled  to  resort  to  some  shift 
to  evade  the  usury  laws.  Ho  bad  "  knosm  annuities 
gr.inted  for  tkret  lives,  at  10  ,ier  cent.,  ujion  fe6-»'r..iile 
estates,  unencumbered,  and  of  great  annual  value,  in 
a  rngUter  cou^ity.  He  had  also  known  annuities 
granted  for  four  lives ;  and  more  would  have  been 
dilded,  but  for  the  danger  of  equity  setting  aside  the 
transaction  on  account  of  the  inauequary  of  the  cnii- 
aideration.  Ijitterly,  many  ai.nuities  were  granted  for 
a  term  of  years  certain,  not  depending  upon  lives." 
On  Iwing  asked  whether,  were  there  not  laws  limiting 
the  rate  of  interest,  l>etter  terms  could  or  could  not 
have  been  obtained,  he  answered,  "  1  am  decidedly  of 
opinion  that  lietter  terms  could  have  been  obtnine<! : 
for  there  Is  a  stigma  which  attuches  to  men  who  tend 
money  upon  annuities,  that  drive.,  .ill  res|)ectal)le  men 
out  of  the  market.  Kome  leading  men  did  latterly 
embark  in  such  transactions,  but  '  never  knew  a  man 
of  reputation  !n  my  o»-n  [imfcMion  lend  money  in 
inch  a  manner,  aHliough  we  have  tho  l>est  means  of 
aac'enaining  the  safest  securities,  end  of  olitalning  the 
best  terms." 

"  The  laws  against  iisurr,"  says  Mr.  Hidland.  of 
the  hoase  of  Messrs.  Daring  Hnitheis  and  C<im|>any, 
"  drivi'  men  in  distrasi,  or  in  want  of  inopey,  to  much 
mom  disastrous  modes  of  raising  it  than  they  would 
adopt  if  no  usuri-  laws  existeil.     The  man  in  trade,  in 
want  of  money  for  an  unexpected  demand,  or  disut)-  • 
pointed  in  his  returns,  must  fulllll  his  engagements,  or  { 
forfeit  his  cnnlit.     He  might  have  borrowed  money  at  I 
i  par  cent.,  bnt  tiio  law  alwwa  no  one  to  lend  it  to 


•  "CiMuUtralitmt  on  tk*  Hair  nf  TMiir*0," 
don,  l>(|.,  PiimfMuttrr,  voL  vllL,  [<.  tT9. 
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him;  and  he  must  sell  some  of  tho  commodity  he 
holds,  at  a  re<luced  price.  In  order  to  meet  his  engage. 
mente.  For  example,  he  holds  sugar  which  is  worth 
80s. ;  but  he  is  compelled  to  sell  it  immediately  for 
708.  to  the  man  who  will  give  him  cash  for  it,  and  thus 
actually  liorrows  money  at  \2\  per  cent.,  which,  hud 
the  law  allowed  him,  ho  might  have  Iwrrowed  from  a 
money  dealer  at  0  per  cent.  It  is  known  to  ever^• 
mi-chant  that  cases  of  this  kind  are  common  occur. 
reneea  In  every  commercial  town,  and  more  especialiv 
in  th«  I  letropolit.  A  man  in  distress  for  money  pav's 
mors  imvreat,  owing  to  the  usury  laws,  than  he  would 
if  no  such  laws  existed ;  iMcause  now  he  is  obliged  to 
go  to  some  of  the  disreputable  money-lenders  to  Imr- 
row,  as  he  knows  the  respectable  money-lender  will 
not  break  the  law*  of  his  country.  The'disreputalile 
money-lender  knows  that  he  has  the  ordinary  rink  of 
his  debtor  to  incur  in  lending  his  money,  anil  he  Ims 
further  to  encounter  the  penalty  of  the'  law,  for  l)oth 
of  which  risks  the  borrower  must  pay.  If  n»  unnrv 
laws  «xiste<l,  in  common  cases,  and  where  a  person  is 
respectable,  he  might  obtain  a  loan  fW)iB  the  rRsiwota- 
ble  money-lender,  who  would  then  only  have  to  calcii. 
late  hib  ordinary  risk,  and  the  compensation  fcrtbe  use 
of  hia  money." 

The  committee  admitted  the  force  of  this  evidence 
by  agreeing  to  the  following  resolutions;  "1st.  That 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  laws  nam. 
lating  or  restraining  the  rate  of  interest  have  lieen  ex- 
tenslvely  evaded,  and  have  faileii  of  the  effect  nf  im. 
|Hi.«ing  a  maximum  on  such  rate ;  and  that,  nf  lute 
years,  from  the  constant  excess  of  the  market  rate  of 
interest  above  tho  rate  limited  by  law,  thev  have 
adiM  to  the  expense  incurred  by  bom>wers  on  real 
security,  and  that  such  bormwers  have  been  iHimpellrd 
to  resort  to  the  mode  of  granting  annuities  on  lives ;  i 
mo<le  which  has  lieen  made  a  cover  for  obtiininir  a 
higher  rate  of  interest  than  the  rate  limited  liv  \-^ 
and  has  further  subjected  the  l>nrrowers  to  cnormons 
charges,  or  fon'e<l  them  to  make  very  disadvnutageona 
sales  kf  their  estates.  2d.  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee,  that  the  construction  of  such  laws,  n 
applicable  to  the  transactions  of  commerce  as  at  nres. 
ent  carried  i>n,  have  been  attended  with  much  nncer. 
tainty  aa  to  the  legality  of  many  transac'ions  of 
frequent  occurrence,  and  consequently  Ivecn  product- 
ive of  much  emliarrassment  and  litigation,  ikl.  Tliat 
it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  tlie  present 
l>eritHl,  when  the  market  rate  of  Interest  is  liclotr  the 
legal  rate,  affonis  an  opportunity  peculiarly  favoratilo 
for  the  repeal  of  the  said  laws." 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  recommend::<ion  of  the 
cy>mmitteo,  and  tlio  cogent  evidence  on  which  it  was 
foiinde<i,  the  popular  prejudice  continued  sn  strong, 
that  it  was  not  till  1h;K)  that  a  statute  vinn  pssucd,  the 
ad  and  3  Vict.,  cap.  it;,  which  exempted  all  liills  of  ex- 
change and  iinim'.ssory  notes,  not  having  more  than 
twelve  mtmtlix  to  run,  and  all  contract:)  for  sunm  alM>ve 
i^lO  7Tnm  the  op.'ratioD  of  tho  usurt-  iaw.i.  It  was 
snp|)t>s«<l.  or  at  all  events  argued,  that  the  re|H<al  of 
the  iiiiury  laws  would  tempt  such  individuaU  h.i  hi.) 
money  to  lend,  to  indulge  in  tliose  mean  and  disori-.l 
ilalde  pracljces  which  characterize  the  lowest  cln^s 
of  money.<lenlers  Hut  it  was  more  r<>asonalily  cnii- 
tended,  that  in  the  event  of  the  rate  of  intercut  lieini^ 
left  bi  lie  ailjusteil  by  the  free  competition  of  the  inr. 
ties,  there  woiihl  lie  little  emplnyment  for  iiifrrier 
dealers.  Kxcept  when  tho  mavkrt  rate  of  intercut  wm 
below  the  /r<7a/  rate,  the  usury  laws  previjiitml  si!  |i«r- 
son«,  whose  crodlt  was  not  extr«'mely  good,  fniin  oh- 
taining  loans  from  capitalists  of  tlie  lilglicst  chanuter, 
and  forced  them  to  have  recourse  to  tlioso  wlm  were 
less  scrupulous.  Supposing  the  market  rato  of  inter- 
est to  be  ti  or  7  per  cent.,  an  indivi<lual  in  ordinarily 
good  credit  may,  now  that  the  usury  lawn  are  aboj. 
ished,  easily  obtain  a  loan  at  that  rate.  Hut  when  th« 
law  declared  that  no  more  than  ft  per  cent,  tbuuld  !>« 
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taken,  and,  cnseqmntly,  affixed  n  speciea  of  stigma  to 
those  lenders  who  bargained  for  a  higher  rate,  the  riuh 
nnd  more  respectable  capitalists  being  excluded  from 
tho  market,  borrowers  were  obliged  to  resort  to  those 
of  an  inferior  character,  who,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
mium for  the  risit  of  entering  Into  an  illegal  transac- 
tion, received  an  indemniflcation  (hr  the  odium  which, 
in  such  cases,  always  attaches  to  the  lender.  It  is  idle 
to  itttempt  to  secure  individuals  against  the  risk  of  im- 
position in  pecuniary  more  than  in  any  other  spncies 
of  transactions.  And,  although  the  object  had  boen 
dosirable,  it  could  not  be  otitained  by  such  inadequate 
means.  The  usury  laws  generated  the  very  mischief 
tlicy  were  intended  to  suppress.  Instead  of  dtminisli- 
\ng,  they  mi  Itiplied  usurious  transactions,  and  aggra- 
vated the  evils  they  were  designed  to  mitigate  or 
remove. 

Nothing  can  be  more  unreasonable  than  the  clamor 
■gainst  money-lenders,  because  of  their  exacting  i 
comparatively  liigh  rate  of  interest  fix)m  prodigais  aud 
spendthrifts.  Tliis  is  the  most  proper  and  efficient 
chcok  that  can  ite  put  upon  extravagance.  Supposing 
the  security  of  a  prodigal  and  nn  industrious  man  to  be 
nearly  equal,  and  this  is  but  seldom  the  case,  the  cap- 
italist who  lends  to  the  latter  in  preference  to  the 
former,  confers  a  service  on  the  community.  lie  pro- 
vents  those  funds  which  ought  to  Im  employed  in  sup- 
portinj;  useful  'abor,  and  in  adding  to  the  public 
wealth, .  ^m  being  wasted  in  frivolous  or  pernicious 
pursuits. 

Ikt  |)erhap8  it  will  bo  said  that  this  is  mistaking  the 
object  of  the  iisurj-  laws  ;  that  thoy  were  not  intended 
to  fon'o  capitalists  to  lend  to  spendthrifts  on  the  same 
terms  as  to  industrious  persons,  but  to  protect  tho 
ptndlgai  and  unwary  from  tho  extortion  of  usurers,  iiy 
makinjt  any  stipulation  between  them  for  more  than  a 
pven  rate  of  interest  null  and  void.  Hut  why  all  tb's 
solicitude  alraut  the  least  vnlualde  class  of  society? 
Why  fetter  the  circulnticm  of  capital  among  those  who 
would  turn  it  to  the  l)est  account,  lest  any  i)ortion  of 
it  chance  to  fail  into  the  humls  of  those  who  would 
squsndor  it  awaj'  ?  If  the  prevention  of  pmdigality 
ho  of  suflicient  importance  to  justify  the  interferonco 
of  tho  ie)(islnture,  prodigals  should  lie  |iut  under  un  I'n- 
ttrdict ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  is  possible 
to  restrict  them,  it  is  not  liy  twrrowinfj  money  at 
high  interest,  but  I  y  contra-tiiijr  dclits  to  dealers,  on 
whose  charge  there  is  no  check,  that  spendtlirirts  run 
through  their  fortunes.  Bentham  lias  justly  oliaorvod, 
that  so  long  as  a  man  is  loiike.1  uixin  as  one  who  will 
par,  he  can  much  moro  easily  got  the  gixMls  lie  wants 
than  the  money  to  bitv  them  with,  though  lio  were 
content  to  give  for  it  twice  or  three  times  tlin  ordinary 
r»t«  of  irtcrest.  How  contradictor)',  then,  to  permit 
pnytlgals  to  liorpow  (for  it  was  roally  liorrowing)  the 
larRCst  supplies  of  food,  clothes,  etc.,  r*.  20,  30,  or  even 
100  per  cent,  intercut,  at  the  same  ti.ue  that  wo  pro- 
hililted  them,  ond  everj'  one  else,  from  iMirrowing 
money  at  moro  than  6  per  cent.  ?  Instead  of  lieing  of 
any  service,  this  restriction  was  evidently  injurious  to 
thopro<llgai.  It  narrt^wed  his  choice,  ami  drove  him 
to  a  market  where  no  disgrace  is  uttacheil  to  tlie  ex- 
action of  the  most  exorbitant  interest,  and  where  he 
could  scarcely  escape  being  ruined. 

The  outcry  which  is  sometimes  raised  against  capi- 
talists for  taking  advantage  of  the  necessities  of  indus- 
trious Individuals,  is  seldom  mucli  better  founded  tliun 
that  which  is  raised  against  them  for  taking  advantage 
of  the  prmligal  or  simple.  Parties  iKirmw  acoortliug 
to  their  character  fur  soliricty,  and  |iunctuility  in 
me«tin|{  their  engagements,  and  ncconiiiig  to  the  p'c- 
snmed  state  of  their  affairs  nt  the  time.  To  uiy  that 
a  capitalist  takes  advantage  of  the  nec«ssi'..i3S  of  ..^di- 
riduais,  is,  in  most  cases,  equivalent  to  saying  that  ho 
refuses  to  lend  to  persons  In  saspiiioas  or  necessitous 
circumstances  or  the  same  terms  he  would  do  were 
tb  y  b  good  credit,  or  were  there  no  doubt  of  their 
Vtt 


lolrency.  And  were  he  to  act  otherwise,  would  he  be 
considered  lit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  management  ot 
his  affairs  ? 

But,  as  already  ae^n,  whatever  may  be  the  extortion 
of  lenders,  the  usu.y  laws  did  not  check  it.  On  the 
contrarj-,  they  compelled  the  borrowen  to  pay,  ovef 
and  atiove  the  common  rate  of  interest,  a  premium  to 
indemnify  the  lenders  for  the  risks  incurred  in  break- 
ing them.  They  attempted  to  remedy  what  was  not 
an  evil,  and  what,  consequently,  should  not  have  been 
interfered  with ;  and  in  doing  this,  they  necessarily 
created  a  real  grievance.  The  wisdom  of  an  act  of 
Parliament  which  should  compel  the  underwriter .  to 
insure  a  gunpowder  magazine  i>nd  r.  salt  warehouse  on 
tho  some  terras,  would  not  be  very  evident.  Yet  it 
would  not  be  more  absurd  than  1  ^nact  that  the  same 
rate  of  interest  shall  lie  charged  on  capital  lent  on 
good,  on  indifferent,  and  on  bad  securities.  "  It  is  in 
vain,  therefore,"  to  use  the  words  of  Locke,  "  to  go 
about  effectually  to  reduce  the  price  of  interest  by  law, 
and  you  may  as  rationally  i>ope  to  set  a  fixed  rate 
u|;on  the  hire  of  houses  or  ships,  as  of  money.  He 
that  wants  a  vessel  rather  than  lose  his  market,  will 
not  stick  to  have  it  n'.  the  market  rate,  and  find  mea^s 
to  do  it  with  security  to  the  owner,  though  the  ;-.  te 
were  limited  liy  ?iw;  and  he  th'«t  wants  moi.ey, 
rather  than  lose  his  voyage  or  his  trade,  will  pay  the 
natural  interest  for  it,  and  submit  to  such  ways  of  con- 
veyance as  shall  keep  the  lender  out  of  reach  of  the 
law."  ("  Considerations  of  the  lowering  of  interest 
and  raising  the  value  of  money,  1G91,"  works,,  vol.  11., 
p.  7,  Ito,  1777.)  The  case  of  Holland  furnishes  u 
striking  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  theory  wo  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish.  The  rate  of  interest 
has  been,  for  a  very  long  period,  lower  in  Holland 
thfsn  anywhere  else  in  Europe ;  aad  yet  it  is  the  only 
country  in  which  usurj'  laws  have  been  nltogether  un- 
known, where  capitalists  are  allowed  to  demand,  and 
borrowers  to  pay,  any  rate  of  interest.  Strictly  apcal:  ■ 
ing,  this  applies  only  to  the  state  of  Holland  previously 
to  the  rovolution  in  1795.  Tho  enactmentn  of  the  Code 
Nap<deon  were  si'bsequentLy  introduced  j  but  it  ap- 
pears,  from  thn  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Commit- 
tee on  tho  usury  laws,  that  thoy  have  not  been  ac'ed 
iilMin.  Notwithstanding  all  the  violent  changes  of  the 
government,  and  the  extraordinary  disturbance  of  her 
tinancial  concerns  since  1790,  the  rate  of  inten^st  in 
Holland  has  continued  com|iarattvcly  steady.  Dar- 
ing the  whole  of  that  period,  persons  who  could  offer 
unexceptionable  security  have  lieen  ablo  to  borrow  at 
from  2  to  5^  per  cent.  ;  nor  has  th><  average  rate  of  In- 
terest charged  on  capital  advanced  on  the  worst  siie- 
cies  of  security  ever  exceeded  6  or  7  per  cent.,  exoupt 
when  the  government  was  negotiating  a  forced  loan. 
Hut,  in  this  country,  where  tlie  law  declareil  thst  uo 
more  than  f>  per  cent,  should  bo  taken,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest for  money  ailvanced  on  the  best  landed  security 
varied,  in  tho  same  period,  from  5  to  liJ  or  17  per  cent., 
or  above /tVr  times  as  much  as  in  Holland. 

In  France  the  usurj-  laws  were  aliolished  at  tho  Revo- 
lutliin  ;  and  it  is  stated  that  their  abolition  was  not  at- 
tended by  any  riso  of  iuterost. — Sroucm,  Kconomin 
Polilijue,  tnm.  iii.,  p;  187.  Aceortling  to  tho  Code  Na- 
{lolenn,  only  6  per  cent,  is  allowed  to  be  charged  on 
commoroial  loans,  and  5  per  cent,  on  those  mado 
on  Hie  Bpciirity  of  real  Tntijierty.  Tliere  is,  how- 
ever, no  difficulty  in  ovading  the  law.  This  is  usu- 
ally done  by  giving  a  bonus  before  cniiipleting  the 
transaction,  or,  which  is  the  same  tiling,  by  framing 
the  obligation  ftir  the  debt  for  a  larger  sum  than  is 
really  ailvanced  liy  the  lender.  None  of  tho  parties 
;  irticularly  intarest,ed  can  be  called  to  rwcar  to  the 
fact  of  such  bonus  being  given  ;  so  that  tho  transactlmi 
is  imim|ieachali1e,  unless  a  thinl  party,  privy  to  tho 
settlement  of  tho  aflTuir,  lie  producetl  as  a  witness. — E.D. 
Tho  reader  is  referred  to  M'Cci.l.t>€il'a  AVmy  on  Inter- 
est  atui  h'xchanrfe,  pub.  in  Hankers'  Mag.,  Now  York. 
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TABLES  OF  INTEBK8T  AND  AMNUITISS. 


-Tabu  tDownro  Toa  Aiioini<  or  tl  impeotbo  at 

AT  TIIK  IND  or  ITIBT 


CoHPouMO  Ihtbbhit,  at8,4,4|,B,6|T,  8, 9,  amd  10  pia  Ccrt 

TBBT  TkAB  rBOK  1  TO  85.  '' 


Ymm, 


I 


1 

St 
8 

4 
B 

a 

T 

8 

9 

10 

U 
19 
18 
14 
15 
16 

ir 

18 
19 
90 

n 

99 

98 
94 
V> 
96 
97 
96 
99 
80 

St 
89 
88 
84 
86 
M 
87 
88 
89 
40 

41 
•19 
48 
44 

45 
46 
47 

4M 
49 
50 

51 
59 
68 
54 
55 
68 
57 
&i 
60 
60 

6t 
89 
88 
64 
«5 
68 
67 
6H 
M 
70 

Tl 
79 
78 
T4 
78 
78 
77 
78 
T9 
^■1 

•> 

89 
SR 

84 

•6 


t  {MrMiiti 


ittaofloo 

1-060900 
1092797 
1125508 
1-15W74 
1'1»4(<M 
1  929N78 
J-2«(1T70 
1-8(W778 
1-848916 

1-884288 
l-4-i67«0 
l'4885l« 
1-512589 
1-55796T 
l-SMToe 
' -652847 

i-;a!»iKi 

1-306111 

l-!460994 
1-9161US 
1•9T!^.^86 
9-0S9794 
9<»98777 
9156591 
2-2212-S9 
9-9S71C.7 
2-856565 
2-49;269 

9-500000 
9A75iMi 
9  652885 
2-781905 
9'HI8'm9 
«•*lr-^,^7S 

aa<i'J26 

8ili4iS8 
H-I6;(tt6 
8-962087 

8-859.S98 
8-40069.) 
8564516 
8-6714)9 
u  7S15M 
8'(>9504S 
4  0I1K05 
4-1S22.M 
4-256219 
4-88^l»0« 

4515498 

4-651  >Hs6 
4-ilW419 
4  9H4124 
o-(lS214-* 
.V9846I8 
5-8(1651 
5-55841 10 
5-72IXI08 
5-«»1608 

O'OOtt.lSl 
6'2S<>4<il 
6-487'JI'4 
6-6811)61 
6'»i»9t2 
•  i(.-)4H'i2 
7-24592i 
7-46X8rt« 
7-AMT205 
7V17?9I 

8155856 

8-400017 

l4«Wfll7 

SKI  1578 

9-178095 

94U2«I 

9787W99 

lU'080ua9 

10-880961 

lO-AIONVO 

109«I!M7 
ll4'i>iV90 
tl«975«t 
ll'9764l« 
19416708 


4  per  cent. 


I  4  1-1 


per  cent. 


1-040000 
1-061600 
1'124861 
1169858 
1-216652 
1-265819 
1-815931 
1-86S560 
1-428311 
1-480244 

1-539454 
'•601082 
1-665078 
1'781«76 
J-*H)943 
1-872981 
1 -9479(H) 
2-(l25.S16 
2-106.S40 
9191128 

9-278768 
9-8t':'!M8 
9-4Crtri5 
9'5«.'M04 
9-665S86 
2772409 
9'8S.')868 
9-996708 
8116651 
8-248SU7 

8-878188 
8'506U56 
S-«48881 
8-794816 

4-10398i 

4-266(169 
4'43iU18 
4-6I63A5 
4-8-J10-20 

4-998061 
519-i--<8 
5-4(10495 
5-616515 
6641175 
6-0748-29 
6-817^15 
6-5iil69S 
6''>8S84» 
7106668 

7-S909.V) 
7-66656.'? 
7994052 

6610866 
6-90-2921 
9851MI0 
9;259><6 
1(11 150-26 
10-619627 

10  940419 
11ST»029 
U-h:«1.10 
12  8i>6476 
l2-ri»i78.> 
1881(1664 
18'M81t9 
14-6966M 
149727(19 
!5S71618 

16191488 
16-649289 
17  5161)59 
16416591 
1S-9452B4 
19-708IHM 
9()-491 167 
9l8|iih34 
92  168268 
98«4U799 

98-971791 

'  »4-9anoo2 

i   95-997669 

I  a6'96nu04 

>6-04S404 


1-045000 
1-0920-26 
1-141166 
1-192518 
1246161 
l-802-<60 
1-360661 
1-422130 
1-466095 
1S629(>9 

1-692858 
1-695S81 
1-772196 
I-S51944 
1-985262 
9-02-2870 
9-118876 
2-208476 
9-8O7660 
2-411714 

9-52'.)241 
9-a:W6S2 
2'76-.'l(i0 
9-8r6018 
81K>51-'U 
8140679 
8'262(K)0 
8429699 
8'5-(4086 
8'745816 

891.8857 
41)69981 
4-97408^ 
4-466861 
4-6fl7847 
4-877H76 
5-(l9A-*6(» 
5320:219 
5-5(i5M»9 
6-6168*4 

(-076100 
6HAI6I5 
6-6374:16 
6-986192 
7-94fl248 
7  5;4410 
7 -9 1 5-266 
8-271  t.W 
6'«48o;i 
9t)ij2a^l6 

94891(14 
»'H68.s6l 
l(i-!l(|7786 
10T7I.'«''6 
U-.'5«:K)6 

11  7«'2-42 
12^/2169 

12  645817 
I84'j8856 
141)27407 

14^56041 
15'8162S(I 
16-0(176(12 
18727'.»M 
17'46u7u9 
1-1267884 
llt1W98«4 
l9'U468<i5 
9U>4()'>62 
917641II5 

29764421 

28-76s6'.'() 
94'%'>9H17 
25-JT7l)66 
27148996 
961M-161I 
29  645196 
8<)97ll-28i 
89  878'2»6 
88-68(1096 

85-852450 
86  948811 
8i6((6760 
4U-848U19 
4<168455 


i  per  etnl. 


1-050000 
1-102500 
1-157625 

i-g^woo 

1-276281 
1-840095 
1-407100 
1-477456 
1-561828 
1-628894 

1-710889 
1-796656 
1-885649 
1-979931 
9-076926 
9-1S2S74 
2-299(116 
2-406619 
2-5-26050 
2-653-297 

2-765962 
2-9-25260 
8-0715-28 
8-22.VI99 
8-866854 
855'Mi72 
8-788466 
8'9-2(ll'29 
4116185 
4-82 1 'J42 

4-.'W.'W9 
4i(Uf>41 
5lKWIs6 
6-2.)3.-t47 
5;.1'J015 
6-791316 
6-061406 
6ftsM77 
6704751 
7-089966 

7-8911'S8 
7-701587 
8149666 
61,S4150 
6-966007 
9-4;t4-25S 
9-90,'>»-l 
lu-4(ll'2i'i9 
lt.D2liW8 
lU-4«"3tf9 

19-04n7«9 

12'642'i06 
18-2J4U46 
lK»S-*rtllii 
14iVt5rt;W 
15-8674 1 9 
16'18:>:68 
1694-2572 
17-769700 
16'67VI66 

1U618I45 
9<)A98>>09 
91698192 
.■J-7(H667 
28  6899(10 
25ii31s9n 
26-2«i:i490 
I   275'JT(164 

i  26-9r;:>46 

80I2(W'25 

I  81-947746 

I  88-545184 

,  8592289(1 

I  SO-HiaMO 

I  8XS82065 

I  4U774.12U 

i  42^181186 

!  44-.(.'>8(NS 

'  47-2'i|:i:i 

I  48-56141 

!  69039518 
I  54-64I4S6 
I  67-878568 
•U-242241 
,   t8-1648&8 


•  per  cent. 


1-060000 
1.198600 
1-191016 
1-262476 
1-888226 
1418519 
1.6086.-10 
1.598648 
1-68D478 
1-790847 

1-S98996 
2012196 
9-182928 
9--2009OS 
2-896M8 
9-540861 
2-692772 
2-.854389 
8-0'2.'»it!l 
8-207185 

8  399568 
8-608537 
8-819749 
4-046984 
4-291670 
4-540.882 
4-899345 
5111666 
5-4i6867 
6-718191 

0068100 
(l'4.'>8866 
0-840.')S9 
7-2510-25 
7.6S6066 
81472.)2 
8-6361  (87 
»l.H-2.)2 
l»7085t)7 
10-265717 

10-902861 
ll-.%70!t2 
12-i.VV454 
12-065461 
18-764610 
14-.)90467 
154(5916 
1«89,-W7I 
17-877,V>4 
16  4-20151 

1U.)25S«8 
20«9(l!t>5 
21'.»860ll6 
2't-2.V)0-2(l 
24  650821 

26  1298)0 

27  697101 
29!I.V>U-27 
811204  68 
82  967690 

I  8(-9rt(m2 

1  87(HM9il9 

I  89-26667 

I  4I(V4(I199 

i  41  144971 

;  46791089 

I  49  60 j  290 

I  52  577867 

59'i'iT)'J80 

ll->  1'20465 

I   M  8777 15 

;o8(k«76 

I    7«.)'<2HOO 

79.»,V»20 

68  !>0U8;16 

■.■- v2,.8'i6 

94ir'«(."*7 

99^I7.%41 

I  10.)  795998 

112  14.87.'>;i 

Il«'x798r6 

!126(HH7-iO 

1 188  565U()4 

141-578904 


1  per  cent. 


8  per  cent. 


1-070000 
1-144900 

1-810796 
1-409661 
1-600780 
1-605781 
1T:8188 
1-888459 
1-961M1 

2104861 
8-969191 
2-409645 
2-576.)84 
2-759081 
2-952168 
8-158615 
8-879989 
8616527 
8-809684 

4-140562 
4-480401 
4-740529 
6-072.866 
6427439 
6-807359 
6-218667 
6-64<>838 
7-114257 
7(!1'2255 

8-14.MI2 

6-715270 

9-8>2.)S39 

(•■976118 

1(1-676.%81 

11-4-2.8942 

1-2-228616 

13-079271 

]8-99i8-20 

14-974457 

"l'O22609 
17-144>256 
1*<-.'M4854 
19-626459 

21  ■<  10-2451 

22  (726-28 
24-045707 
•25-72.S906 
27  5209-29 
20-457025 

81-519016 
88-7-25*17 
866)MI122 
8.S-6I2I.V) 
4I-8I.'MKI1 
44-207051 
47.801546 
6(I-«I26.%8 
5<  l.Wi89 
5r'94('.t26 

62  110-2(176  j 

(l«:tl-.'6iV4  ! 

7(i-966'.64  i 
7595'>94.) 

Nl-27-2sfll  ! 

6(<-9»:i9rtI  ; 

98-049296  I 

99..VI2749  i 

i(Hi.vv2is2 ; 

l|:!»--i);i98 


121D(m49 
18U50«MA5 
189611906 
1494I6-'4(I 
l.)9-6:rt019 
171  lUliiMO 
168(M'2054 
I95SS4998 
909M4H46 
221-284867 

230  980794 
256  7-2.M»5() 
974096766 
9W8U-i.V>4u 
3115(103-26 


1-080000 
1-166400 
1-269719 
1-860488 
1-469828 
1-686874 
1-718824 
1-860980 
1-999004 
9-1589-ie 

3-881689 
9-518170 
9-719628 
2-987198 
8-172109 
8-426942 
8-700018 
8-996019 
4-816701 
4-660967 

6-038883 
6-486540 
6-871463 
6-841 1  SO 
6-648475 
7-806.853 
7-986061 
8-627106 
9  817274 
10062056 

10-667666 
11-787068 
12-676049 
18-690188 
14-76^844 
15D68171 
17  "2456-25 
1662.V276 
20-1 1,)297 
21-7-24521 

«8-»1-24S8 
25-8.89461 
27-866(140 
29  5M971 
81920449 
84-474065 
87-2.82012 
40-210578 
48-427416 
46-901612 

50-653741 
64-706040 
59-06-2594 
68-609126 
66-918'«6 
74-4200<V4 
60-il61121 
66-611011 
98-756540 
101-257068 

109-8"i7028 
II6-|(M289 
12r-.V54786 
18:7.'i9117 
146779646 
lflO(8-221M 
178-.)86618 
167  4197.56 
20-2418.886 
2H-8064«."i 

286  094916 
264-9^2511 
975  861112 
997  411801 
.■i9llM)4529 
846'9iKi692 
874662  tffi8 
4()4-6t.V2(NI 
4861W5916 
4711)54684 

609711221 
M(146'<II6 
594'.V27I66 
642089841 
608-4.''>6466 


9  per  «ent. 


1-090000 
1-188100 
1396099 
1-411561 
1-638628 
1-677100 
1-826089 
1-992682 
9-171893 
8'8673(I8 

8-58M26 
8-619664 
8-065$m 
8-841*27 
8-04-2462 
8-970806 
4-397638 
4-717120 
6-141661 
6-604410 

6106607 

6-656(i00 

7-257674 

7-911068 

8-6-28080 

9-889157 

1(1-245082 

11-167189 

12-172182 

13'267078 

14-461769 
15-768826 
171620'26 
18-728410 
20-41.S967 
92^1-2-25 
24-2,)a><86 
96-486680 
26-61,)961 
81-4094-20 

84  ■236207 
87-317.W1 
40-«7(il09 
44-88(i9,')9 
4s  .827268 
52-076741 
57-417648 
62-5&V287 
66-217901 
74-857520 

81 -049696 
66  844169 
9(i-29.'il44 
1049(11707 
1U-4(ts-2«| 
r24-7l)5<)«6 
ia"p-9-284.-i5 
146  ■111-2010 
161-496591 
176-081-291 

19187110S 
2(  I'-  14-2777 
2279rt.-*28 
'246 +62,-i81 
270145962 
B!I5«22'2099 
821  ■79-206- 
850-I,'>8;i7fl 
812.121179 
410780016 

454985798 
495-n70l5 
M9677,%46 
5'<8  24'<)25 
641  !  90X98 
69i6'Jvi78 
761  ■7911101) 
SSOSflOiOl 
905()98278 
9 -»« .-45166.1 


10  per  cen(. 


1-100000 
1-210000 
1-881000 
1-46410O 
1-810510 
1-771501 
1-948717 
2-14:i5s6 
2-857947 
2-598742 


I 


2-853116 
81884-28 
8-4.'52-27l 
8-79749S 
4-177248 
4-.VM972 
6D,54470 
5rk')9917 
6115909 
6727499 

7-400240 
8-14(1274 
8  954.802 
»-849:82 
ln-*i47U5 
11911176 
18109994 
1I420998 
l.')^s(J.S09-i 
17-449UI2 

19-194»ta  I 
21-ll.-(776  I 
2.!2-.f)154  : 

25..'>47(«1S  ' 
'281(1-243(1  i 
.80-912*>0 
841K18941  < 
87^4iil84:)  , 
41-I4477T  I 
40 -2.V.»25,')  I 

497-iMM  I 
54-7C-liili9 
00'24il(Mi!i 
6il-2ihto7l) 
72i9iH6;i 
'•0-179.'*2 
8i^l'.l74.\5 
97-on2.-tt 
lo(i-71i'.i.'i7 
117;l90*2 

1-291-29il8S 
l4-2iH-2'JHI 
l.Vr2472:'5 
171-^71947 
li'.PIlftSUa 
-2o71iU,'i(i,)6  I 
22v7(l|'i,;2 
'2.'i  I  ■1187718 

27lrilli4l»(l  , 

:iil4-46l6:;9 

8:il-!i-29'<(fl  I 
8Hi-4227-.;l  I 
4o.'i-2(!ftO(l'2  I 
Ul  7U1.VJ1 
411"  :17ii72.'i  ' 
M9-4ii77»7  I 
598  tm,-j77  I 
6'i-2  SHU:!.-)  I 
7I7  9.-.177''  ; 
7^9 ll'lUM  t 


I   M'nT'.'liM 
1   9,-m,-,1i:M7  ■ 

I,fl5I•l.^•^l» 

'l,15tl-.'«6M» 

|1.27rill.'iH71  I 
l,89a(ii49iH 
l.fp.Hill!)8OT 

■!.«92^i9-27;il» 
I,6il2-|i-2ii|.-| 

;2,U4i  400-214 


run 

dpi 

1 

-9; 

i 

■»i 

» 

-91 

4 

-8S 

5 

-66 

1,075-84I8H  2,2.1:V-24il'2.'M  •■ 

I,172-1'22086  2,47-(rKl4-2.-.9  j 

1,277  618090  2.7'2i->  42ilO<>2 

I,802.'i98l92  !2,9'.W 0(l->7.'>4 

1,617  93-2029  |8,2989fl9"li9 
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TABLES  OF  INTEBEST  AND  ANNUITISS. 


INT 


ll.—TjLBhB  IBOWraa  TBB  PbXSBNT  VaL0B    or    |1  BEOUTABLI   AT  THB  END  or  ANT  QIVBH  YbAB  FBOH  1  TO  86,  BIOB- 
ONINO  COHFOCND   InTEBBST,  AT  8,  4,  4,  S,  9,  7,  8,  9,  AKD  10  FEB  CENT. 


»»«. 

SptrMut. 

4  per  ccat. 

4  1-9  iwr  coat. 

6  per  cent. 

6  per  MDt. 

T  per  cent. 

8  per  cent. 

9  per  eent. 

10  per  eeat. 

1 

•9708T8 

•961688 

•966987 

•952880 

■948896 

■984679 

■926986 

■917481 

■909090 

2 

■O42A05 

•9»<666 

•916729 

•907029 

■889996 

■878188 

■86'J88 

■841679 

■826446 

t 

■916U1 

■888996 

•876296 

•868887 

•889619 

■816297 

■7'./3833 

•773188 

■761814 

4 

•83848T 

■864804 

•888661 

•822708 

•792098 

•762895 

■785029 

•708436 

■683018 

6 

■862608 

■821987 

•80'246l 

•788626 

•747268 

•712086 

■6S06SS 

•649981 

■620981 

6 

■83T484 

■790814 

•767895 

•746216 

•704960 

■666842 

■680169 

•696267 

■864478 

T 

•818001 

■769917 

•784828 

•710681 

•665067 

•622749 

■6S8490 

'647034 

■813168 

8 

■789409 

■780690 

•708185 

•670889 

•627413 

•682009 

■840368 

•601866 

■46660T 

9 

■T66416 

■702886 

•672904 

•644608 

•891898 

•643988 

■600348 

•460437 

■434097 

10 

•744098 

■676664 

'648987 

•618918 

•668894 

•608849 

■468198 

•422410 

■886848. 

n 

'722411 

■649680 

■616198 

■684679 

•626787 

■476093 

■428888 

•887588 

■880498 

n 

•7018T9 

■624697 

■589663 

•656887 

•496969 

•444011 

■897118 

•865584 

■818680 

18 

•080961 

•600674 

■664271 

•680381 

•468889 

■414964 

■867097 

■826178 

•889664 

u 

■661117 

■677478 

'639978 

•606067 

•442800 

■887317 

■840461 

•299246 

•868381 

IB 

'641861 

■666864 

■616720 

•481017 

•417268 

•862+46 

■815811 

•274888 

■289898 

16 

'623166 

■688908 

■404469 

•468111 

•898616 

■388784 

■831890 

•261869 

•217629 

11 

•606016 

■61iC78 

■478176 

•486296 

•871864 

■816674 

■870368 

'281078 

•197844 

IS 

'S87894 

•498628 

■452800 

•415620 

•860343 

■896863 

■260249 

•211998 

•179858 

19 

'670'286 

•474648 

■488301 

89,5738 

■880618 

■276508 

■281712 

•194489 

•168607 

20 

'663676 

•466886 

■414643 

•876889 

■811804 

■268419 

■214648 

•178480 

•148648 

11 

687549 

•48S888 

■896787 

•1»58943 

■294165 

■841613 

■19S666 

•168698 

•135180 

22 

'521898 

•421956 

■879700 

■8.  .1849 

•877605 

■325718 

■183940 

•160181 

•122848 

28 

•508691 

•406726 

■sfisaw 

•»i6671 

•261797 

■210946 

■170818 

•187781 

•111678 

24 

'491988 

•390121 

■»17708 

•£10067 

•816978 

■197146 

•167699 

•126404 

•101626 

25 

•477605 

•375116 

■882730 

■296302 

•28>2g93 

■1W249 

•146017 

•11.5967 

•092896 

2ti 

'468694 

•860689 

■81S402 

■281240 

•219810 

•172195 

•188201 

•106.392 

D88906 

27 

'450189 

■846816 

'804691 

•267848 

•207367 

■16(1980 

•18.5186 

D97607 

1)76277 

2H 

'437076 

•883477 

■291670 

■265098 

•19.5680 

•160402 

•115918 

D89M8 

D69848 

29 

'424;M6 

•820651 

■879016 

■242946 

•184666 

•150563 

•;'07827 

DS2154 

■008039 

30 

'411936 

'808818 

■207000 

■2818V7 

•174110 

•131867 

•099877 

•076371 

■067308 

81 

'390987 

'896460 

■256503 

■220869 

•164!264 

•122773 

•092016 

•0691.17 

■062098 

82 

'aS8887 

•285067 

■244499 

■209866 

•16J957 

•114741 

■085200 

D6.8488 

1)47868 

88 

■377026 

'274094 

■238971 

■199878 

•146186 

■107^2;t4 

■078888 

D63200 

1)48086 

84 

'1I66M4 

•863568 

■22;«95 

■1908.54 

•187911 

■100319 

•073046 

D5.S394 

1)89142 

8fi 

'856388 

•868415 

■214254 

■ISl'iOO 

•180105 

■0»36()2 

■007684 

1)48986 

D86584 

86 

846(188 

•248668 

■205028 

■1726.57 

■122740 

■087635 

■002624 

D44941 

D8^2349 

87 

'384982 

•8M296 

■196109 

■164«5 

■116798 

■081808 

)67985 

D41230 

D'29»08 

88 

■3'i!>-m 

•825286 

■187760 

■156805 

•109288 

■076466 

■0,53690 

'0378'26 

D28784 

89 

'815768 

•816620 

■17»rt06 

■149147 

■108066 

■071466 

■049718 

D847()3 

D24804 

40 

'306566 

■808289 

■1719'i8 

■14'20»6 

•097223 

■066780 

•046030 

■081837 

D22094 

41 

'2976'i8 

•800277 

■164525 

■1362SI 

•091719 

■0624U 

•042021 

1)29208 

D20086 

42 

•28S069 

•192674 

■167440 

■1283.89 

•0«6.527 

■068828 

■039464 

D2fl797 

D1S260 

41 

^•'iwa 

•1S5168 

'160660 

■122704 

•081629 

■054613 

•036,540 

1)24584 

■016600 

44 

•272371 

■178040 

■144173 

■116801 

•077009 

■060946 

•033834 

■0226M 

■016091 

V) 

"264488 

■171198 

■1379(14 

•111'298 

•0726.50 

■047613 

■031827 

■020693 

■013719 

U 

•2.Vi738 

■164618 

■13'i028 

•10.5996 

1t6,S.W7 

■04+498 

1)29007 

■0189S8 

D12172 

47 

'V19'258 

■168288 

•126338 

•100949 

•061668 

■041.5-17 

D268.5S 

D17416 

■0U338 

48 

')M1998 

•162194 

■120897 

■090143 

•060998 

•08as06 

■024869 

■01,5978 

■010807 

49 

11*1950 

•146341 

■115691 

•0916(i3 

•0571545 

■086i)'24 

1)23026 

■014658 

D09870 

W 

-228107 

■140718 

■110709 

■087208 

•05.:288 

■033947 

■021821 

D13448 

D08618 

Bl 

•221463 

■llWWflO 

■10.5943 

•083051 

•061316 

■031726 

D19741 

D12338 

D07744 

62 

'21.'Mia 

•130096 

■1018SO 

■070096 

■048816 

■0'29661 

D18279 

1)11810 

1Hi704O 

68 

'20S750 

•l'25fl98 

■097014 

■0763'i9 

•04.5681 

•027711 

D169'25 

Dla3S4 

D00400 

M 

■202670 

•120281 

■092^80 

■071743 

■043001 

■02.V808 

1)16071 

D09627 

■005818 

M 

•190767 

•1156.56 

•0H.S-W9 

■OflH826 

■04(1667 

■024204 

•014510 

D0H740 

D052S9 

66 

191036 

■11I'207 

K»,S.')0I8 

■006073 

•08S271 

■022020 

1118436 

■008018 

1)04808 

57 

'1S.'471 

■106930 

H)S1363 

■001974 

■086104 

■021140 

■012440 

1)07856 

D04871 

6.S 

'1811069 

•102817 

•077.'i»9 

■059028 

■034061 

■019767 

■011519 

DO0749 

■003978 

69 

174^25 

•098868 

•074497 

•050213 

•0.S21H8 

■01H4rt8 

1)10668 

1)00198 

■003618 

60 

169788 

•095060 

•071289 

■068636 

■080314 

■017'257 

■009876 

■0066HO 

D03334 

61 

161789 

•091404 

•0(W'»19 

■0,509^6 

■028.598 

■016128 

■000144 

1)0.5211 

1)02988 

62 

■159989 

■0H7'i'<8 

•0(1.V281 

■04H568 

■02(1979 

■01,V)78 

1H)H460 

■004781 

■002714 

68 

■1&W29 

■0846(18 

■Ofl247j 

■016246 

■02.54.53 

■014087 

1K)7>«9 

■004386 

1IO'>467 

M 

■151)805 

■081258 

■0.^97.SO 

■044(Vt8 

■O'/401t 

■013105 

1H)72.59 

1HM024 

1)(12^248 

65 

■146418 

■oT-^isa 

■0672(15 

■041946 

■02'i6.V2 

■012804 

1H)«721 

1XW602 

■002039 

6« 

■142i48 

•075127 

■0.54742 

■030M9 

1tt1870 

■011499 

1K)6^2'23 

D0.S8S7 

D(ll,8,5» 

67 

■13S008 

•072238 

'0623'« 

■03S046 

■021 1 160 

•010740 

■006762 

■008107 

■0111086 

6S 

■l*i»8.g 

•0«»45e 

■th-xll'iO 

■03«2:i4 

■011HI19 

■01(1043 

■00.\8:l8 

1HI2861 

■(811.588 

m 

■180066 

■0607S8 

■047970 

■034.5(10 

■017948 

■0093S6 

1(04940 

DO20I6 

■001398 

TO 

■126297 

■064819 

■016904 

■032866 

■010927 

■008773 

•004674 

■002399 

1)01266 

71 

■192618 

■061749 

•04.'19'2H 

•081801 

■016969 

■0OSI98 

•004236 

■002201 

■001181 

72 

■119047 

■069874 

■<M2(I86 

■020810 

■01 5(165 

■0076(12 

D03921 

1)02010 

1M)1046 

78 

■1166T9 

■ICTHK) 

•04rt'2'irt 

•02S391 

■014212 

■(KI71(lt 

1)03681 

•(Ml  18,52 

■000961 

74 

■112218 

■064M95 

■o:iM!(4 

■(I27(I'I9 

■0134(18 

■000693 

■003.808 

1101699 

■000.864 

76 

■108946 

■0627S8 

■o;i«'<30 

•0'257ftl 

■012049 

•(Hl(i2.54 

1H)3118 

D01N59 

■000786 

76 

■106778 

■050758 

■036'2,V) 

•((246-25 

■0111188 

•005s  16 

1H)2Ssa 

1)01430 

■000714 

77 

■102681 

■04H801 

•(H.'t73'2 

■(W3M57 

■Oil '2.57 

■(M15463 

1)02669 

1H)1813 

DIM  1049 

78 

1)90700 

■046924 

■01)^279 

■W2216 

'01(I(I'2II 

•00MI16 

002471 

D(112()4 

■(MM16IK) 

79 

■096796 

■046119 

■(I80SS9 

■021186 

■0118)19 

■tH)4771 

1K)22S8 

1K)11()4 

■000,537 

80 

•098977 

■048884 

■0.iO.>69 

■020176 

>0U94&8 

■004469 

.002118 

■1)01018 

■000488 

Bl 

091189 

■041716 

•02«2'<6 

■019210 

■008917 

■00.1167 

1)01901 

1)00929 

•0(MI+48 

82 

■<I8WH8 

•OKU  11 

■027068 

•01S301 

■008412 

■0O»>*96 

llOlsie 

11008,58 

■(MMI4()3 

88 

■iwiooa 

•08H508 

■026908 

■1117429 

■007936 

■(KIS6-40 

D016S2 

1HH17S3 

IKMUIOO 

U 

■088497 

■037088 

•024787 

■016599 

1X17486 

■90.H40a 

1H)1.\5T 

IKWIS 

1MMlfl3S 

85 

■081066 

•086663 

■088720 

■016800 

■007068 

■008179 

1)01448 

1)008,58 

1MMI308 
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TABLES  OP  INTKBE8T  AND  ANNUITIES. 

ni.— Tabli  snowiMO  trb  Amount  or  an  AnKnirt  or  fl  pkb  Aundm,  impboved  at  CoMvotmn  Intikbt,  at  8, 4,  u 
S,  A,  T,  8, 0,  and  10  piB  Cbnt.,  at  tub  bnd  or  baou  Tbab  raoM  1  to  80.  " 


Ymti 

SpeTMnt. 

4  per  ewi. 

4  1-9  par  cent. 

6  p«r  ctai. 

8  p«r  o«Dt. 

T  p«r  oeot. 

8  p«r  MDt. 

*  ;«r  com. 

10p«rcciil. 

1 

toooooo 

1-000000 

1-000000 

i. 000000 

i-oooooo 

1-000000 

1-000000 

IDOOOOO 

l-(IIK)()li|) 

t 

3-080000 

9-0400i)0 

3-046000 

3DAOO00 

31100000 

8D70000 

3-080000 

2-090000 

2  100000 

8 

8-090900 

8-131600 

8-137025 

8-162.V)0 

8-188600 

8-214900 

8246400 

8-878100 

8-3IO(l(Nl 

4 

4188637 

4-24»ld4 

4-278191 

4-310126 

4-S74616 

4-489948 

4-506113 

4-578129 

4-04 1MKI 

B 

5-3()9I86 

6416828 

6-470710 

6-.V26681 

6-687098 

6-750789 

6-866601 

6-98(711 

610510(1 

e 

6'4«$410 

6-682975 

6-716.893 

6-801918 

6-975819 

7168291 

7-886929 

7-52.8886 

7-71.5610 

T 

7 '662489 

7-896-294 

8-019152 

8142008 

889888S 

8-60(031 

s^-issoe 

9-200(86 

9-4i7l71 

8 

8-8928))6 

9^14226 

9-.8.S0014 

9-649109 

9-S97463 

10-269808 

10-68662S 

111)88474 

11-485881 

9 

10159106 

10-682795 

10-802114 

11-036564 

11-491816 

11-977989 

13-487668 

181)21088 

18579477 

10 

11-468879 

12-006107 

13-288209 

12-577898 

18180796 

18-8164(8 

14-486663 

15-1912980 

169874-25 

11 

12807796 

18-486861 

18-841179 

14-206787 

14-971648 

16-788599 

16-M6487 

17-,560'293 

18-5811(17 

13 

I41»2()80 

16-020805 

10-4641182 

16-917127 

16869941 

17  888(61 

18-977I26 

20  140720 

21-:t81-234 

18 

15-617790 

16-61?6S88 

17159918 

17-712988 

18-882188 

30-1406(8 

81-495297 

22-95:«85 

24-,V2-27l'j 

U 

17-086894 

18-391911 

18-982109 

19-698683 

21-015066 

22,560488 

24-214920 

26-019189 

27-9749-<;i 

15 

18-598914 

20-028588 

80-7840M 

81-578664 

28-276970 

25-1 '290-22 

37  152114 

29-360916 

8r77-24v2 

16 

20158S81 

21821581 

22-719.887 

23-667492 

26-672528 

27-8-a(l,'W 

80-824288 

83lHi:«99 

86-»(973ii 

IT 

21-7615.X8 

33-697512 

24-7417117 

26  840366 

2M-2128S0 

80-840217 

887,W226 

86-978705 

40-5((7'i:i 

18 

28-414480 

35-645418 

86-8.VMl'a 

28- 18288,1 

80-905668 

&3«99038 

87  450244 

41 -.801388 

45,59!ll7:i 

19 

26-1 16868 

37-671229 

39-088562 

80-589WI4 

88-769990 

87-878965 

41-446268 

46-018468 

6riri9V9(i 

20 

26870874 

29-7780-9 

81-371428 

83-066954 

86-786591 

40  995492 

45-701964 

61160120 

67-274WJ 

91 

28-6T64S6 

81-969202 

88-7,88187 

35-7192,'»2 

89-992727 

44-865177 

60-422921 

66-704,530 

64il0249i» 

29 

80-M8780 

84-34-970 

86-308.378 

88-505214 

4:l-89-2-290 

49H067;i9 

65-4.56766 

62-873:108 

7r40-2741» 

28 

83-4528S4 

86-61-8-J9 

88-987080 

41-48047.'i 

46-99582S 

58-4;l«141 

60-898-296 

69.5819:19 

7'.»-,'>l:lll'24 

24 

844264'0 

89-082604 

41-689196 

44  ,50 1999 

50SIW77 

6S176671 

66-70(7,59 

76-719818 

Si-497:l'2; 

95 

86  458264 

41-64.%908 

44-566210 

47-727099 

54-864512 

68  249088 

7810,59(0 

84-700896 

93-.347(l,VJ 

98 

88-5580(9 

44-811745 

47  670616 

51-118454 

69-166;t88 

68-676470 

79D.54416 

98-32:1977 

10918176,1 

27 

40-709084 

47-084-214 

50711824 

6(-0691>26 

63-705766 

74-4888'28 

87-8,V)763 

102-72:1185 

:J1 -09994-2 

28 

42-9:W928 

49-967538 

58-99.S383 

68-403.V83 

6.S-,V2SI  12 

80-6:>;091 

95  8388.30 

112  963217 

134'20<Jl.:i6 

29 

40-J1SS50 

02-966286 

67-428088 

62S'22712 

736.39798 

S7-34<i.')'29 

10:)-96.5986 

124-l:i5866 

148680980 

80 

47  57M16 

66t)8l938 

61-007070 

66-4388(8 

791>58186 

94-460786 

113-28.8211 

186307589 

164-494023 

81 

00  •002678 

09  828885 

64-752888 

70-780790 

,84-30!«77 

10207:t(i4t 

123-3(6863 

149-676217 

18191.3m 

89 

53-508759 

62701469 

6-.-66«-245 

75-;!98v29 

90-s<9778 

110-21S1.54 

131-218637 

164-036987 

2nil.'i77(i7 

88 

05-077841 

66-309527 

7275fi-2-20 

S01HiS77l 

97-843166 

llS-93.3('25 

146H,5<HI20 

179-81  K)816 

'222-25I.M4 

84 

67-780177 

69-857909 

77-t>S(P2A6 

8MNI69.'i9 

104-1887M 

128-2.V8766 

158  6^26670 

196-9823M 

24.')-476699 

85 

60-462082 

73-652-2-25 

81-496018 

9<|-3^203()7 

111 -4)14:^0 

138-286S7S 

172-^;l68M 

215-7107\5 

•271(l-2t;W', 

S« 

68-275»4( 

77098:<14 

88  16.-19B6 

OA-^ftm 

i:9-l'2»sil7 

14S  913460 

187  102148 

236124723 

2991-26S1I5 

8T 

66174-W8 

81-702246 

911141841 

lfll-6-2sl89 

127-26.8119 

160-837403 

2081)70820 

258-87.594'< 

330li:l94Mi 

88 

69159449 

85-970886 

96-138-206 

lil7-709.'>46 

iaMHM2il6 

172-561020 

220-31,5946 

282-6-29783 

864-04;H.84 

89 

72-284288 

90-409150 

101-4U424 

ll4'(IV,'i<i^28 

146ikVv468 

l-^iMO-292 

238-941321 

8091I6<'>468 

401-447771 

40 

75-401-260 

95V26516 

107l>303'28 

120-799774 

1517«iy«6 

H»9-0.'15112 

2591)66519 

&S7  8S24(6 

442-.Ml'25'* 

41 

73-668298 

99-828.\86 

112-846A8S 

127-'.;t976S 

165147C.8( 

214iVI9,570 

280-781040 

869^1865 

417-SMsll 

49 

8II-U2-1196 

101-sm598 

n8-!t-247s9 

l.-ttiJitU.'^l 

1751WI.U5 

230-6:»2«l 

3tV( -248.528 

403-.5-2S183 

.M7(>:W.|<(2 

48 

S5  4'«i»2 

110-01-2:W2 

l•i^•2;tW(^» 

14-2  9933.19 

137-507.%77 

2(7-776498 

«29  683»H»6 

4(0-84,V.65 

,'.92  dMXiii'.i 

41 

89-04H409 

11541-.N77 

18lfll8>i42 

151143006 

199  ■7581 1;12 

26rt-l'20'*61 

8.56-9496(6 

481,521776 

6V2  |-iin;f,i 

45 

92  7I9S61 

121<r29892 

188  8499A5 

15H-700156 

21-2^743.M4 

285-749311 

886-.'kl.'>617 

n-26-i.58i.84 

711*4*1; 

4« 

96-501457 

126-87o.^68 

1461l»)«214 

168«>51rtl 

2i«-.')tWI-25 

306-751768 

418-4-20067 

574-136021 

791  7'.l.'):l'.!l 

47 

100  396.V)1 

lS2-.'»:..«0 

l\3-«72ii;« 

17S-Uii4-22 

2411198612 

.'129-220186 

462'9(HI1.52 

620s6'2762 

x7Miri'<.-c! 

4S 

im'40s896 

189'268-2<I6 

1616'.7'.)02 

lss(f2.V!93 

'2.V)  564-.^29 

3.53  :!7iK  193 

490-1 32161 

684-2Mmi 

OdilT-i:!)-. 

49 

108-540048 

14%-S'W78t 

169'-AH:«7 

I9S  4-2(«l<->8 

27-2-l».'W401 

37S-999000 

580-3(27.87 

746-86.564H 

10,57  liW-i 

AD 

112-796^' 

152  667084 

178-.V)30-28 

•209  .-147996 

29O-83.%905 

400-5-289-29 

578-7701,56 

8161)83556 

116:l90i5-2ii 

51 

1171sn7T8 

150  77:1767 

I87-5a,%665 

2.'0-sl53'.t5 

•XI-.  l.'ilkM 

4.'t5ni5!t,56 

620-671769 

889-441076 

12il-2!ms'> 

W 

121-6»«I97 

167-16471S 

1961174769 

•23-2  s.'iO  165 

82- •/•<  14-22 

467.MM9-1 

671-8-2.%M0 

970-49(1773 

HI"-|-2M-.'i| 

58 

12ll-*t7(N2 

174nM:<06 

206*i,Sil!M 

•245  49-.974 

S4-> '.ITH.S08 

501 -.'.-1IW19 

7'261I3I.%51 

10,5i  S34943 

l.Vi2-472-2.W 

M 

181  l:i7495 

lS-2  S4.W59 

217  14«;t73 

25v77.tM-22 

,870-UI7iHl6 

iV17-316442 

78511(075 

ll.\5-l.-!U()i,i 

17I11-7I94" 

M 

18611716-20 

191  l.%9l7:t 

•2-279171159 

•27:i-7P2ins 

394-1720-27 

5,-5 '.>iS,VJ3 

l4'<-9-2:l201 

12*)1I1)1796 

I'.Kl-.V.IK-.V) 

58 

141-158768 

199-SOM40 

239  174-268 

2S7  3IV249 

418-S-2^2-t(8 

6r,'24-l-.94 

917-1.370,58 

187(-,5<HK>67 

2iH!!)  (1',(I.'XI7 

57 

1468^•^H8I 

20-.-797763 

'2;8Mt37110 

mi-2-71566-2 

444-951089 

60l4.Vi6(6 

99-2-.>(V44l23 

1499-20.5068 

•2-.'-riil.'StW4 

58 

101  780038 

218-149672 

2ftl-2-292'i0 

818  "..M+l.'. 

47.'Mi7ltO 

7i)H-7J2191 

UIT-J  0(6144 

16:1613:1611 

2.'Hii;:i;71i(i| 

59 

I07'888434 

I.-27-S76659 

2761174697 

3;15  7941117 

.%0-2 11077 18 

7,',l»:«r(.H4( 

11.5«-(.V17,55 

I7s3-29.'i.58,', 

'276iiil(it(i,'i 

60 

168.058137 

287-9906-* 

289-4979.%4 

S.VI,'.-ol-18 

.VW-1-2MS1 

8135'20.H.*1 

12.58-21.'f296 

1944-792133 

••iOU-iKWO.-i 

81 

168-<J45iM0 

34S -510818 

80:V52.VI62 

87-2-2621l<i( 

5«fin.'.'*72 

s7146(!M0 

1:151  47t>360 

21'20  S-2:t(26 

3:W9-2!li(i:l.'.' 

«9 

notu.-^-ni 

2:.9-4Vl726 

31'>  1S4<«»8 

891  >76<M9 

fl(ilii-2v2( 

93:i46!l(i7 

1 IM  i'271>ii 

-2:ll-2-61»7.'>.8il 

.8674  •.">;-,.l> 

68 

18!-2ft!7i« 

270-h2s7.%4 

8:13-,".0-2-2«l 

412  469-*51 

681-14779:1 

9911  11-2351 

l.MlliJM-2-27 

•2.5-.'lS4'i3ll 

401'2-|->."*iii-.'-.i 

84 

l'.77(HW7 

2S2-<l61iMM 

849-509-iS6 

4311>»3-M( 

677  I.8IW61 

lii70-71iy.'l« 

1709  4S1966 

274i>-1i>.'i9:t9 

4l4;ill.')tiN-i' 

65 

1941«-27,58 

2941i6>s.<WI 

86rt-287'<31 

466  798011 

71'.tiW2s61 

IM6;55I6I 

I'i47-248(W8 

2991-21 1(7( 

(l9:i-;(i7i,M 

to 

201  111-2741 

807  767116 

888  7K"«38 

4<M)6:)79I2 

763 -227 -.32 

l-2-2>>ii2iif22 

199<li  •■21929 

82(10  1:1I13C 

MM-ii-ISJi 

67 

ic^wrna 

821-<|-:'.i«l 

40l-V*5''67 

5i)5-n6!l-.07 

81oii21fHl2 

1314-9s't9S8 

21,'.671"161 

:I60I  a'>t'h585 

.■.9-21(i.5";ii 

68 

915  44'«.M 

881 -9-21  •'.tl2 

421-'-75-231 

531  95.3-2iH 

W»-iV2-271»2 

110-i  (>:tl»-282 

'2;t.tii-2(0977 

.SSifi  14-<rt2l 

(•k'i1i1i;M.1.-.1 

«0 

2-22-906S5S 

S49-817740 

411  n-28617 

.VM>-.%B<)963 

912-20<II6'I 

1.VI7  (>0-20.'l2 

-2517t!66735 

428rt9O'2O0o 

7I«!)-.'p1TTi!I, 

70 

28uf>40« 

8M29<^:.9 

4fllH696SO 

58S-52S511 

967-9:12170 

1614  13(174 

27-20i)8(Hl74 

46I9-2-231K 

73i;-4i)i),')(ii| 

7t 

2aS5im86 

879  862077 

488^668s-15 

618-9.54986 

102711'WIOi) 

172S-1-2:I.V16 

•2988-616480 

,50351I.VV2rt6 

'.6;T-.>hw.'i 

79 

346  6.-17213 

896ltt6.VI0 

5064l'.387 

R.VIHO-2683 

1089  621586 

ls,Vl1Hf2-216 

3174-781398 

,51901  i9(l6( 

iw5!i:m;; 

78 

S.VilKl'i.'W 

412^H>fli8 

580-2i>7tl57 

6-*(447-.l7 

1  l.'iO  IMMVIOI 

lO-MI  .'.91671 

.312976:1910 

59h5  806075 

1k"ni|-,M19',i."i 

74 

26H7l9-;77 

480414776 

6561(66875 

719  07O-2OS 

KW  .166079 

21'20-24IV578 

;I70.5  1 4.'-i-2:l 

0.52(-9i!l(f2-2 

1  i.Vi-j  (•.s.-.i:i.-. 

7» 

-i72  6.Mih.S6 

44'>68l;l67 

68I1U4362 

756  6.V)718 

I8001ICMW0 

2261)  W 119 

(0O2  ,'s5(-.(i24 

71 13  •2821(1 

|-27iiiW71l 

76 

2«i  "MtfUM 

46:M«I2I 

608-I9I8.V8 

T95-4S6WM 

18'«liNt560l 

24-29  .'.!l:t488 

4:i'23-761151 

776H2.80(1 

139111  ili»iK'\ 

77 

291-264075 

4kT-279««6 

686  569969 

S.86  260726 

1463-806931 

2600«lii779 

46TO06-2(»4T 

3463  :f21 115 

l,VtT!)''.i:i:)!llll 

78 

8011KI1W7 

607  77-IH74 

666-205168 

8791173761 

l.VV2-im298 

•27-Ji-01-2H3.1 

50I5:I1.VII1 

9215P2(MI15 

lil;i|i'J'.'78'JI 

79 

8!11I82<I67 

5391C<1708 

6971^101 

9-241127449 

1646792:150 

•297y4»7-^31 

.M49y(ir211 

l(H)4.5  4iO-<17 

liillli-2"l:l.S 

NO 

ssrsftmu 

561-34H»n 

7«9-.Vi7699 

971 -22-«-'.'l 

1746-.599-91 

81'*9(M'-2iW(l 

58i6  93.M28 

lOSV  1-674090 

-20171  IHVilW: 

81 

8!»-00«909 

5T4i»47V6 

76.ta-;795 

10*)-79O'26a 

lH.'.2-.895'.85 

3418-297067 

6.'V>8  1911268 

11987  r2,'.7.5'. 

1 
-2-2.V2-.'4il'2.SlV) 

«« 

8I2-96.I026 

.W!( -266567 

79>;4<«46 

1072V29775 

1W14  .-.39638 

.8<l.Vf-2-27'.l!-J 

6861001(84 

130I'.'467(»7T 

'.'i;7.MU'2.'iLI'! 

88 

SM-252947 

«38197filO 

sa^■«•v^,^^7 

11'27  471261 

3<>83(|-2016 

89i>9'J.VW12 

7(19iiHMl(Vi 

l(li(,5iUlll 

•27^2.M -JiKKia 

Vt 

36.%  >.M(ir.:M 

«49  1-25119 

874'2'«.-)17 

1131-84(M-i7 

2'Jfl9416787 

4l•.((l.^l.^79 

8013  010770 

1.5462  2(c21:M 

■2'.l!liir(!-2;.'H-.' 

80 

8n80«9Bl 

6761190121 

91(038886 

131&1M7o« 

2342-981741 

447a676l30 

8666  700112 

108.MS(Hl826 

H^2971II1902'J6| 
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1011 


INT 


TABLES  OF  INTEREST  AND  ANNUITIES. 
IV.— Table  anowiNO  th«  Fbesrnt  Value  of  an  Anmuitt  of  $1  pre  Annum,  to  oontinde  for  ant  oiyin  NiniBn 

OF  YkAHU,   from   1  TO  86,  BRCKONINO  COMPOUND  InTRRIST,  AT  8,  4,  4^,  S,  6,  T,  8,  9,  AND  10  FEB  CENT. 


Vcari. 

8  per  cant. 

4  p«r  etnU 

4  l->  (Mr  «nt. 

SparMiit. 

4  p«r  cenL 

1  per  Mnt. 

8  JMr  c«nt. 

9  per  eeot. 

10  p«r  etnt. 

'V7oaT4 

•961688 

•966988 

-963881 

•948896 

484679 

-926926 

•917481 

■909091 

- 

l-t>,MTO 

1-886095 

1-87266S 

1-869410 

1^888898 

1-808018 

1-788866 

1-769111 

1-78868T 

8 

a-o.  .«n 

8-776091 

S-748964 

9-738348 

a-678013 

8-624816 

8-677097 

2'681290 

8-486862 

4 

s-TiToes 

8-629896 

8^6S7536 

8-646961 

8-4C'^t06 

8-887311 

S-81212T 

8-289720 

8-169866 

n 

4-6T970T 

4-461883 

4^889977 

4-839477 

4^212«64 

4-10019T 

8-992710 

8-889651 

8-790787 

« 

B417191 

6-943187 

6-167873 

6-076693 

4^917834 

4-766640 

4-622880 

4-48.5919 

4-36,5261 

7 

6-2."i0a88 

6-002068 

6-803701 

B-T86878 

e^683881 

0-889389 

0-306870 

6-082968 

4-868419 

8 

71)19692 

••783T46 

6-696886 

6-468818 

6-309704 

6-971299 

0746689 

6-634819 

0-3;)49'26 

U 

7-786100 

T-485883 

7-368790 

7-107833 

6-801692 

6-616233 

6-246888 

5-99631T 

6-759024 

lu 

8680908 

8-110896 

T-913718 

T721780 

T-860087 

T-028682 

6-710081 

6-41T668 

6-14466T 

n 

9-202694 

8-7804U 

8-628917 

8-806414 

T-886870 

T-498674 

7-188964 

6-800191 

6-496061 

l!i 

9464004 

9-885074 

9-118581 

8-668362 

8-888S44 

7-942686 

T-686078 

7-160T26 

6-818692 

i:i 

lo-ftMoeo 

9-986648 

9-683S53 

9-898678 

8-863688 

8-867651 

T-908776 

T^486904 

7-108866 

14 

11-296078 

10668138 

10^33383B 

9-898641 

9-394984 

S-746463 

8-244287 

7-786160 

7-806687 

18 

11-987986 

11-11888T 

10-789646 

10^8T9668 

9-713'249 

9-107914 

8-660479 

8-060688 

T-606080 

16 

12-661103 

11-663296 

11-984016 

10^887770 

10^105896 

9-446649 

8-861809 

8-812,5,\8 

7-823709 

17 

18-166n8 

13166669 

11-707191 

11-374066 

10-477260 

9-76.S328 

9-1216.38 

8-64.3681 

8-031,563 

13 

18-768618 

12-66929T 

12-169999 

11-689587 

10-89.7608 

10-069087 

9-871887 

8-766636 

8-201418 

1» 

14-3>28799 

18138989 

13-693394 

13-086821 

11-168116 

10-886696 

9-608699 

8-960110 

8-864930 

20 

14-S7747B 

18-690836 

18-007936 

l-2-4"-2310 

11-469921 

10-594014 

9-818147 

9-138646 

8-618664 

81 

16-4160» 

14029160 

18-404724 

18-831158 

11-764077 

10-83.5537 

10-016808 

9-293844 

8-649694 

Hi 

16-986917 

14461116 

13-784426 

18^16.S008 

12-041682 

n-061341 

10-200744 

9  44-24ti6 

8771540 

2.S 

16-448608 

14866849 

14.147776 

18-4886T4 

12-303879 

11-272187 

10-371069 

9-680-207 

8-888318 

U 

16-936643 

15-240968 

14496478 

18-798043 

12-660868 

ll-4698:)4 

10-5287,58 

9-706612 

8  984744 

M 

17-418148 

]6.623"80 

14-828309 

14.098945 

12-788866 

ll-653^S8 

10-674776 

9-838680 

9-077040 

!() 

17-876842 

16-983(69 

16-146011 

14-876180 

18-008166 

ll-6^2.">779 

10-809978 

!>'  9-28973 

9-160940 

27 

18-327081 

16-839686 

15-4.M808 

14-648084 

18-210684 

11-986709 

10-936166 

10-036680 

9-387328 

28 

18-7M108 

16-663063 

16-742874 

14-898127 

18-406161 

13-187111 

110,51073 

10-116138 

9-306667 

29 

191S3455 

16-983716 

10-031889 

15-141074 

T8-690781 

12-277074 

11-1.58406 

10-198288 

9-369606 

80 

19-600441 

17-293088 

10-388889 

15-37-2451 

18764881 

13-409041 

11-267788 

10-878654 

9-436914 

81 

20-000428 

17-588494 

16-M4391 

15-59-2811 

18-929086 

12-531814 

11-849799 

10-842802 

9-479018 

82 

20-88S766 

17-873562 

16-7aS801 

15-802677 

14-084048 

12-W6666 

11-484999 

10-406340 

9-636876 

81! 

20  766793 

18147648 

17-023863 

16-003649 

14-280230 

12-758790 

11-618888 

10-464441 

9-669488 

U 

21  131887 

18-411198 

17-246758 

16-193904 

14-368141 

13-S.MU09 

11-086984 

10-617836 

9-608576 

35 

21-487220 

18-601(313 

17-461013 

16-374194 

14-498346 

12-947672 

11-604568 

10666821 

9-644169 

86 

21-S!i2-2.V2 

iaOOS'!82 

17-660041 

]6-.'M68.53 

14-620987 

18-a3.5208 

11-717193 

10-611768 

9-676608 

87 

22-167236 

1014'2.579 

17-862240 

16-71 1-287 

14-786780 

18-117017 

11-776179 

10-662998 

9-706917 

8S 

32-492462 

19'86-864 

18-049990 

16-867898 

14-846019 

18-198478 

11-8-28809 

10-690820 

9-783661 

89 

22 -8083 15 

19-6S+485 

18-229656 

17-017041 

14-949076 

18-2(H0-28 

11-878.582 

10-7-256'28 

9-766966 

40 

38-114773 

19-792774 

18-401684 

11-169086 

15-016297 

13-831709 

11-924613 

10'767860 

9-779051 

41 

2.S-4I2400 

19-998063 

18-666109 

17-'294«63 

16-188016 

18-894130 

11-967286 

10-786.509 

9-799137 

42 

-28-701869 

30-18.5637 

18-7-28560 

17-423208 

16'2-2454;j 

184.V2449 

13  006090 

111-813366 

9-817897 

43 

23-981902 

30-870796 

18-874310 

17-546012 

15-8(  10173 

13-.'.06963 

12-048340 

10-8.37951 

9-88.3998 

44 

24-2M274 

30-.%48841 

19-018.883 

17  002778 

15-;183182 

13-%579n8 

13-077074 

10-860600 

9-849089 

45 

24-518718 

•20-730040 

19166347 

1T-774<I70 

15-46^88-.l 

]3(1(16,V22 

13-108403 

10-881197 

9-s6'2b08 

46 

34-77.H49 

30-884054 

19-388)171 

17S8U067 

16-524;)70 

13(i5O020 

12  137409 

10-900181 

9-875280 

47 

25-024708 

31-04-2936 

19-414709 

17-981010 

15-689028 

13-0916(18 

12164307 

10-917.597 

9-886618 

4s 

2.-I-266707 

31  105181 

19-.588607 

18  07  71.^8 

150.VKI27 

18-730474 

13-189186 

10-9886T8 

9-896926 

49 

2,"i-501«67 

31-841473 

19-061298 

18-I687'23 

16-707573 

13-706799 

12-212168 

10-948284 

9-906-296 

U) 

26-739704 

31-4fi31»& 

10-70-2008 

18-256926 

15-701801 

18-800740 

13-388486 

10-961088 

9-914814 

M 

25-951227 

•21 -617186 

19-8679.'iO 

18-388977 

15-818076 

]8-S))247S 

12368227 

10-974021 

9-9286,59 

52 

'26-l('>0340 

31-747583 

19'900:l,S() 

18-418073 

15801398 

13-802124 

12-371506 

'0-9S0840 

9-929599 

53 

26-374990 

31873075 

308KI«.'H5 

18-498403 

15-900974 

>8-889»30 

13-288483 

10-995720 

9-9,36999 

M 

20-5770<*O 

31  «»-2957 

30-169181 

)  8-50.5140 

15-949970 

13-9I.')7« 

13-3114108 

11-006252 

9-941817 

W 

'2()-774428 

•23-108613 

•2II-2IS021 

18-033473 

15-990.M3 

13-930939 

12 -3!  86 14 

11-013998 

9-947107 

56 

2d'9li5404 

23  319810 

30-333034 

18-698.^45 

16(128814 

13-96-2.560 

13-.S3-2050 

11-033012 

9-961916 

6? 

27  l.'MWIO 

32-836749 

20-414.'!S7 

18-7IK)619 

10  064919 

18-9s3i01 

13':I44491 

11-029869 

9-960286 

5S 

27*tliKI5 

33-48956T 

30-403-280 

18  819643 

1609s980 

148108459 

13-36fl010 

11-036118 

9-900260 

59 

2"-.5<I.V83l 

33-628480 

30-666738 

18  875754 

16-1.31113 

14-0219-24 

12-300670 

11-042810 

9-90.3878 

60 

27-6TD.VU 

•23'0!t8490 

30-688033 

18939290 

16-1014-28 

14-039181 

13^S70669 

118)41991 

9-96715T 

61 

27'840358 

33-714894 

30-706341 

18-980376 

i6-igoo-2o 

14-(I^^S09 

13-3ti.')(,9« 

110.V3208 

9-970118 

62 

28-00084.') 

32-»03788 

•20-771.V23 

1903S8.34 

16-317006 

14(1703-*.'! 

12894168 

11-ft57984 

9-972a5T 

68 

2Sl.V>«7S 

33-8-7391 

'2o-8a.',it(w 

19-076080 

16-2424^8 

14-084170 

13'402(KW 

11-063871 

997N325 
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In  Hamburg  the  rate  of  interest  U  qnite  unrestrict- 
ed;  or,  if  tliere  be  a  written  law  restxaining  it,  it  has 
become  obsolete.  The  rate,  therefore,  varies  accord- 
ing to  circumstancp!!.  Occasionally  it  has  ))een  at  7, 
8,  and  even  10  per  cent. ;  and  in  1799,  a  period  of 
great  mercantile  embarrassmont  and  insecurity,  it  was 
us  high  as  14  per  cent.  Generally,  however,  the  rate 
of  discount  on  good  l)ills  does  not  exceed  8  or  4  per 
cent. — Rejmrt  on  Utury  Iaiwb,  p.  46. 

In  Russia  the  legal  rate  of  interest  is  6  per  cent. 
But  as  Russia  is  a  country  capable  of  much  improve- 
ment, and  where  there  are  very  great  facilities  fur  the 
advantageous  employment  of  capital,  the  market  rate 
of  interest  is  invariiibly  higher  than  the  statute  rate, 
and  the  law  is  constantly  and  easily  evaded. — Report 
on  Vmry  Law$,  p.  46  ;  and  Storcii,  torn,  iii.,  p.  207. 
The  previous  statements  apply  only  to  the  cases  of 
interest  arising  out  of  loans  made  by  one  party  to 
another.  But  there  are  coses  in  whit'h  interest  may 
become  due  without  being  stipulated  fur,  by  unneces- 
saiy  or  unjustifiable  delays  in  the  ixiymcnt  of  debts, 
or  by  trustees,  agents,  or  other  parties  coming  into 
possession  of  pivperty  l)eIonging  to  others,  etc.,  and  in 
these  it  is  necessary  to  obviate  litigation,  that  the  in- 
terest to  he  charged  should  lie  fixed  by  law.  This 
legal  rate  had  better  l>e  somewhat  below  the  ordinary 
market  rate,  and  may  be  adjusted  from  time  to  time 
us  circumstances  may  require.  But,  except  in  cases 
of  this  sort,  there  is  no  mure  reason  for  interfering  to 
regulate  the  rate  of  interest,  than  tliere  is  for  inter- 
fering to  regulate  premiums  uf  insurance. 

Vittinction  nf  Simple  and  Compouiul  Ittlerftl. — ^Vhen 
a  loan  is  made,  it  is  usual  to  stipulate  that  the  interest 
upon  it  should  be  regularly  jiaid  at  the  end  of  every 
year,  half  year.  etc.  A  loan  of  this  sort  is  said  to  be 
at  simple  interest.  It  is  of  the  essence  of  such  loan 
that  no  |>art  of  the  interest  accruing  upon  it  should  be 
added  to  the  principal  to  form  a  new  principal  ;  and 
thuiigli  payment  uf  the  interest  were  nut  made  when 
it  becomes  due,  the  lender  would  iint  he  entitled  to 
charge  Interest  upon  such  unpaid  interest.  Thus,  sup- 
|M)se  tl(X)  were  lent  at  simple  interest  ut  h  per  cent., 
payable  at  the  end  of  each  year ;  the  lender  would,  at 
the  end  of  three  or  four  years,  sup|H>sing  him  tu  have 
received  no  previous  payments,  lie  entitled  to  iJ15  or 
$'20,  and  no  more 

CompotinJ  Inlerrtt. — .Sometimes,  however,  money  or 
capital  is  invested  so  that  the  intun-st  is  nut  paid  at 
the  periods  when  it  becomes  due,  but  is  progressively 
ailded  to  the  principal ;  so  that  at  ever}>-  term  a  new 
principal  is  formed,  consisting  of  the  original  princi- 
pal and  tho  successive  accumulations  nf  interest  upon 
interest.  Money  invested  in  this  way  is  said  to  l)e 
pliced  at  compound  intrml.  It  apjwars  only  reasona- 
ble, when  a  borrower  does  not  pay  the  interest  he  has 
rcmtmcted  for  ut  the  |ieriud  when  it  Is  due,  that  lie 
lihould  jiaA'  interest  u|>ou  such  interest.  This,  how- 
ever, is  not  allowed  by  the  law  of  Kugland  ;  nor  is  it 
allowed  to  make  a  loan  at  jcomptnind  interest.  Rut 
this  nile  is  eiuiily  eva<le<l  by  taking  a  new  obligation 
fi>rtlifl  priuci|ial  with  the  interest  included,  when  the 
latter  becomes  due.  Investments  al  compound  inter- 
est are  al»<i  very  freiiui-nt.  Thus,  if  an  individual 
buy  Into  the  finuls,  and  regularly  liuy  fresh  stm'k  with 
the  dividenils,  the  capital  trill  increase  at  cum|>ound 
inter>>st ;  and  so  in  any  similar  case. 

CnUulafion  of  InttrrM. — Interest  is  i'stiniate<l  at  so 
much  |ier  rent,  per  annum,  or  by  dividing  the  princi- 
pal into  liX)  equal  parts,  and  s|)e<'ifviiig  how  n\any  of 
these  parts  are  paid  yearly  for  its  lue.  Thus  5  per 
cent.,  or  h  parts  out  of  I'M),  means  that  ii>5  are  paid  for 
the  use  of  f  100  for  a  year,  |ilO  for  the  use  of  $200, 
9*2  5U  fur  the  use  uf  (.V)  for  the  same  periml,  and  so  on. 
ftlany  attempts  have  iMwn  made  tu  contrive  ex[)edl- 
tions  processes  far  calculating  interest.  Tho  fullow- 
ing  is  one  of  tho  licst :  Suppose  it  were  rwiuiOHl  to 
liud  tb«  iotarMt  upon  #172  for  107  days  at  0  per  cent. 


This  forms  what  i*  called  in  arithmetical  books  a 
double  rule  of  'chree  question,  and  would  be  stated  as 
follows ; 

L.    Days.  L.       L.    Days. 

100X366  :  5  :  :  172X107=the  interest  required. 
Hence  to  find  the  interest  of  any  sum  for  any  number 
of  days  at  any  rate  per  cent.,  multiply  the  sum  liy  the 
numlier  of  days,  and  the  ])roduct  by  the  rate,  and  di- 
vide by  88,600  (305X100)  ;  the  quotieni  is  tho  inter- 
est  required.  AVhen  the  rate  is  6  per  cent.,  or  1.2()th 
of  the  principal,  all  that  is  required  is  to  divide  tlie 
product  of  the  sum  multiidied  by  the  days  by  7300 
(365,  the  days  in  a  year,  multiplied  by  20).  Five  per 
cent,  interest  being  found  by  this  extremely  simple 
process,  it  is  usual  in  practice  to  calculate  4  ])er  cent. 
interest  by  deducting  l-5th  ;  8  per  cent,  by  deducting 
2-5th8  i  2J  per  cent,  by  dividing  liy  2 ;  2  per  cent,  by 
taking  the  half  of  4,  and  so  on. 

In  calcolating  interest  upon  accounts  current,  it  is 
reqiusite  to  state  tho  number  of  days  between  each  re- 
ceipt or  payment,  and  the  date  (commonly  the  .tlst  of 
December)  to  which  the  account  current  is  made  up. 
Thus,  $172  paid  on  the  15th  of  September,  bearing  in- 
terest to  tho  Slst  of  December,  107  days.  The  anionnt 
of  such  interest  may,  then,  be  calculated  as  above  e.x- 
plained,  or  by  the  aid  of  tables. 

The  30th  of  June  is,  after  the  81st  of  December,  tho 
most  usual  date  to  which  accounts  tunrent  are  made 
up,  and  interest  calculated.  It  is  desirable,  in  calcu. 
lating  interest  on  accounts  current,  to  be  able  rcadilr 
to  find  the  numtier  of  daj-s  from  one  day  in  nnv  niunth 
to  any  day  in  any  other  month.  This  may  bo  done 
with  the  greatest  ease  by  means  of  the  following  talde : 
Table  roa  asckktainino  the  Nuubkr  ok  Ravs  rausi  ant 
OKE  Uat  in  tue  Yeah  to  any  otiieu  Day. 
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lly  thLi  tabic  may  be  reailily  ascertuiued  the  uuiiiUr 
of  clays  from  uiiy  given  day  in  tlio  year  tu  nncjtlier. 
For  instance,  frum  the  1st  of  January  to  tlio  1  Ith  of 
August  (first  and  last  day  included),  there  arc  '.'.'G 
ilays.  To  find  the  number,  look  duwn  tliB  (•/liimti 
huuded  January,  to  No.  14,  and  tlien  look  uluiiij  ia  a 
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parallel  line  to  the  column  headed  Angnst,  j-on  find 
220,  the  number  required.  To  find  the  number  of 
dnya  between  any  other  two  given  days,  wthen  they 
are  both  after  the  first  of  January,  the  number  oppo- 
site  the  first  day  must,  of  course,  be  deducted  ft-om 
that  opposite  to  the  second.  I'hus,  to  find  the  num- 
ber of  days  between  the  IQth  of  March  and  the  19th  of 
August,  deduct  fh>m  281 — the  numl)er  in  the  table 
ap|X)site  to  19  and  under  August — 72,  the  number  op- 
posite to  13  and  under  March,  and  tha  remainder,  169, 
is  the  number  required,  last  day  included.  In  leap 
years,  one  must  be  added  to  the  number  after  the  28th 
uf  February. 

Wheu  interest,  instead  of  being  simple,  is  compound, 
the  first  year's  or  term's  interest  must  be  found,  and 
being  added  to  the  original  principal,  makes  the  prin- 
cipal upon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  the 
second  year  or  term ;  and  the  second  year's  or  term's 
interest  1)eing  added  to  this  last  principal,  makes  that 
apon  which  interest  is  to  be  calculated  for  t'.ie  third 
year  or  term;  ond  so  on  for  any  number  cf  years. 
But  when  the  numl)er  of  years  is  considerable,  this 
process  becomes  exceedingly  cumbersome  and  tedious, 
and  to  facilitate  it  tables  have  been  constructed,  whicli 
are  subjoined  to  this  article. 

The  first  of  these  tables  (p.  1074)  represents  the  amount 
of  $1  accumulating  at  compound  interest,  at  3,  3J,  4, 4J, 
np  to  10  jjer  cent,  everj-  year,  ft-om  1  year  to  86  years,  in 
dollars  and  decimals  of  a  dollar.  Now,  suppose  that 
we  wish  to  know  how  much  $600  will  amount  to  in 
soveu  years  at  4  per  cent.  In  the  column  marked  4 
rv?r  cent.,  ond  opposite  to  7  years,  we  find  $1'31.5931, 
which  shows  that  $1  will,  if  invested  nt  4  per  cent., 
compound  interest,  amount  to  $l-31.5931  in  7  years  ; 
and,  consequently,  $500  will,  in  the  same  time,  and  at 
the siimc  rate,  omount  to  $500X1'31.5931,  or  iJ657'9G.8. 
For  the  same  purpose  of  facilitating  calculation,  the 
present  value  of  1^1  due  any  number  of  years  hence, 
not  exceeding  85,  at  3,  3J,  4, 4  J,  up  to  10  per  cent.,  com- 
pound interest,  is  given  in  the  taldes,  pp.  1074-1077. 
The  use  of  these  tables  is  precisely  similar  to  thb  one 
above.  Let  it,  for  example,  bo  required  to  find  the 
present  worth  of  $500  due  7  years  hence,  reckoning 
compound  interest  at  4  per  cent. ;  opposite  to  7  years, 
and  under  4  per  cent.,  75'291781,  the  present  won.h  of 
$1  due  at  the  end  of  7  years ;  and  multiplying  this  sum 
by  JSOO,  the  product  lieing  i|379-96.89,  is  the  answer 
required.  These  tables  are  in  part  from  Tables  of  In- 
tend, l)itrounl,and  Annukiet,  l)y  John  Smaut,  Gent., 
4to.,  London,  1726.  They  are  carried  to  ci'^ht  decimal 
places,  nnd  enjoy  the  highest  character  in  Kngland 
and  on  the  Continent,  for  accuracy  and  completeness. 
The  original  work  is  now  l>ecome  scarce. 

Anni'ITIES.  1.  Annuities  certain. — When  a  sum  of 
money  is  to  be  paid  yearly  for  a  certain  number  of 
yearn,  it  is  called  an  annuity.  Tho  annuities  usuallj' 
met  with  are  either  for  a  given  number  of  years,  which 
nre  called  annuities  eetiain;  or  they  are  to  be  paid  so 
long  as  one  or  moro  individual."  shall  iivo,  nnd  are 
thenee  called  contingent  annuities. 

liy  the  amount  of  an  annuity  at  any  given  time,  is 
meant  the  sum  to  which  it  will  then  amount,  sui)po»ing 
it  to  have  been  regularly  imi)r(ived  at  compound  inter- 
est during;  the  intervening  period. 

Tho  present  value  of  an  aimuity  for  any  given  pe- 
riod, is  the  sum  of  the  present  values  of  nil  the  jiay- 
nients  of  that  a.inuity. 

See  .loNKs  on  Annuities,  Ix)ndon,  2  vols.,  8vo; 
A'nry.  Jlril.,  Hth  od. ;  Bankbiis'  Afai/.,  vols,  v.,  vi., 
vii.,  New  York,  186-1-1857 ;  J.  H.  McCuli.ooii,  K.i- 
tayson  F.xchanije,  Interest,  etc..  New  York,  1H57 ;  .is- 
t^imnee  Magazine,  I.,ondon,  1854-1857  ;  Report  to  British 
Parliament  on  Usuiy  Imws  ;  .'^roRCiI,  h'fonomie  I'oli- 
^'^Hf ,  iii. ;  M^Anox,  lli.,.jry  of  the  Kxchequer ;  ('onaid- 
eratiims  on  the  State  of  the  English  Currency ;  IIcME'i) 
I'ttay  an  Interest ;  Essay  on  the  Governing  Causes  of 
the  Bate  of  Interttl, 


The  OSes  of  these  tables  are  numerous,  and  the/  are 
easily  applied.  Suppose,  for  example,  it  were  required 
to  tell  the  amount  of  an  annuity  of  $50  a  year  for  17 
years,  at  4  per  cent.,  compound  interest. 

Opposite  to  17  (Table,  p.  1074)  in  the  column  of  years, 
and  under  4  per  cent.,  is  23-69751,289, '  being  the 
amount  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for  the  given  time  at  the 
given  rate  per  cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  60  gives 
$1184-87.66195,  the  amount  required. 

Suppose,  now,  that  it  is  required  what  sum  onu 
must  pay  down  to  receive  an  annuity  of  $50,  to  con- 
tinue for  17  years,  compound  Literest  at  4  per  cent.  ? 

Opposite  to  17  years  (Table,  p.  1076)  and  under  4  per 
cent.,  is  12-16566,886,  the  present  vfdue  of  an  annuity 
of  $1  for  the  given  time  and  at  the  given  rate  per 
cent. ;  and  this  multiplied  by  60,  gives  $608-28.8443, 
the  present  value  required. 

When  it  is  required  to  find  the  time  which  must 
elapse,  in  order  that  a  given  sum,  improved  at  a  speci- 
fied rate  of  compound  interest,  may  increase  to  some 
other  given  sum,  divide  the  latter  sum  b}'  the  former, 
and  look  for  the  quotient,  or  the  number  nearest  to  it, 
in  table  No.  I.,  under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  and  the 
years  opposite  to  it  arc  the  answer :  thus. 

In  what  time  will  $523  amount  to  $1087*27.94,  at  6 
per  cent.,  compound  interest? 

Divide  1087-27.94,  etc.,  by  523,  and  tho  quotient 
will  be  2-0789,  etc.,  which  under  5  per  cent,  in  table  I., 
is  opposite  to  15  years,  the  time  required. 

If  it  had  been  required  to  find  the  time  in  which  a 
given  annuity,  improved  at  a  certain  rate  of  compound 
interest,  would  have  increased  to  some  given  sum,  tho 
question  would  have  been  answered  by  dividing,  as 
above,  the  given  sum  by  tho  annuity,  and  looking  for 
the  quotient  (not  in  table  No.  I.,  but)  in  table  No.  III., 
under  the  given  rate  per  cent.,  it  would  be  found  on  a 
line  with  the  time  required  ;  thus, 

A  owes  $1(XH),  and  resolves  to  appropriate  $10  a 
year  of  his  income  to  its  discharge  j  in  what  time  will 
the  debt  be  extinguished,  reckoning  compound  interest 
at  4  per  cent.  ? 

1000  divided  by  10  gives  100,  the  number  in  table 
No,  III.  under  4  per  cent,  and  nearest  to  this  quotient 
is  09-8265,  etc.,  opposite  to  41  }'ears,  the  required  time. 
Had  the  rate  of  interest  lieen  5  per  cent.,  the  debt 
would  have  been  discharged  in  somewhat  less  than  37 
years.  This  example  is  given  by  Dr.  Price  (.4  nnu- 
ities,  6th  ed.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  289) ;  and  on  this  principle  the 
whole  fabric  of  tho  sinking  fund  was  constructed.  Of 
the  abstract  truth  of  the  principle  there  can  not,  in- 
deed, l>e  a  doubt.  But  every  thing  depends  on  the 
increasing  sums  annually  produced  being  immediately 
invested  on  the  same  terms ;  and  this,  when  the  sum 
is  large,  and  the  period  long,  is  altogether  imprac- 
ticable. 

Let  it  next  be  required  to  find  an  annuity  which, 
being  increased  at  a  given  rate  of  compound  interest 
during  a  given  time,  will  amount  to  a  specified  sum : 
in  this  case  we  divide  the  specified  sum  by  the  amount 
of  $1  for  tho  time  and  rate  given,  as  found  in  the 
Table  111.,  nnd  the  quotient  is  tho  answer. — Thus, 
What  annuity  will  amount  to  $1,087,  27.94  in  15  years 
at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest?  Opposite  to  16 
years  in  Table  III.,  and  under  5  per  cent.,  is  21-5785, 
etc.,  the  amount  of  $1  for  the  given  time  and  rate; 
and  dividing  1087-2794,  etc.,  by  this  sum,  tho  quotient 
6()-iW7,  etc.,  is  the  annuity  required.  Deferred  annui- 
ties am  those  which  do  not  commence  till  after  a  cer- 
tain nunitwr  of  years  ;  and  rerersimmry  annuities,  such 
as  depend  upon  the  occurrence  of  some  uncertain 
event,  as  the  death  of  an  individual,  etc.  The  pres- 
ent value  of  a  deferred  annuity  is  foimd  by  deducting, 
from  tho  value  of  an  annuity  for  tho  whole  period,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  to  tho  term  at  which  the  rever- 
sionary annuity  is  to  commence. — Thus,  What  is  the 
present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $50  to  continue  for  26 
years,  commencing  at  7  years  from  the  present  time, 
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interest  at  4  per  cent.  ?    According  to  'able  No.  IV.,    potheiis)  persons  tx>m  together  one  wonld  die  ever? 
the  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  for  85  }  Mrs  at  4  per   year  till  the  whole  were  extinct.     This  assumption 
ceat.  is  15-62307,995,  and  that  of  fl  (.  r  7  years  is    agreed  pretty  well  with  tlie  true  values  between  30 
(1-00205,407,   which  l)eing  deducted  from  the  other,    and  70  years  of  age,  as  given  in  Dr.  Halley'a  table  ■ 
leaves  9-62002,528,  which  multiplied  by  50  gives  #481,    but  was  very  remote  from  the  truth  in  the  earlier  and 
the  answer  required.     Supposing  the  annuity,  inntead    later  periods.     BIr.  Thomas  Simpson,  in  hia  woric  on 
of  being  for  26  years,  had  Iteen  a  perpetuity,  it  would    AnnuUiet  and  Jlevfriiom,  uriginallj-  published  U:  1742 
have  lieen  worth  $1,250,  from  which  deducting  #300    gave  a  talile  of  mortality  deduced  from  the  I^ndon 
10c.,  the  value  of  an  annuity  for  7  3'ear8  at  4  per  cent. ,    I>>Uh,  and  tables  founded  upon  it  of  the  values  of  annu- 
there  remains  $949-90,  the  \'aluo  of  the  reversion.    Fur    ities.     But  at  the  period  when  this  table  was  calcu- 
a  selection  of  proldems  that  may  be  solved  by  Table    lated,  the  mortality  in  London  was  so  much  liiglier 
of  annuities  certain,  see  Smart's  Tablet,  pp.  20-109.    than  in  the  rest  of  the  country,  that  the  veiuca  of  the 
2.  I.i/e  AnnuUif. — After  what  has  been  stated  in    annuities  given  in  it  were  far  too  small  for  general  use. 
the  article  on  Ii»8»nA!»CB  (General  rRiNciPLKS  or).    In  1746  M.  Deparcieux  published,  in  his  Kuai  lur  !p'a 
respecting  tables  of  mortalitj-,  it  will  be  easy  to  see    Probahilites  de  la  liurM  de  la  Vie.  J/umaine — a  work  dis- 
how  the  value  of  a  life  annuity  is  calculated.     Sup-    tinguinhed  by  its  perspicuity  and  neatness— tables  of 
posing— to  revert  to  the  example  given  before  Insux-    mortality  deduced  from  ubsorvations  made  on  tlio  imir. 
ASCK,  that  it  were  required  to  find  the  present  value    tuarj-  registers  of  several  religious  bouses,  and  on  lists 
of  tl,  the  receipt  of  which  is  dependent  on  the  contin-    "f  the  nomineos  in  several  tontines.      In  this  worlc 
gency  of  a  person,  now  56  years  of  age,  being  alive  10    separate  tables  were  first  constructed  for  moles  and  fu- 
years  hi-m-e,  taking  the  Carlisle  Ulde  of  mortality,    males,  and  the  greater  longevity  of  the  latter  rendered 
and  interest  at  4  per  cent.     Now,  according  to  that    apparent.     M.  Deparcieux's  tables  were  a  very  great 
»AUe,  of  10,00<)  persons  bom  together,  4000  attain  to    acquisition  to  the  science,  and  are  decidedly  superior 
66,  and  2894  to  66  years  of  age.     The  prolmlniity  that    to  some  that  are  still  ox'cnsiv  aly  used.     Dr.  Vrice'a 
a  person,  now  56  yeirs,  will  hi  alive  10  yeais  hen'-o,    fn.nous     orli  on  AnnuUiei.  the  flmt  edition  of  wliich 
is,  consequent  13-, '?89i —'lOW;  and  the  present  value    was  published  in  1770,  contributed  j,owerful.;- to  direct 
cf  $1,  to   \tn  rtjceivea  ceitiin   10  j-ear*  hence  l>eing    the  public  attention  to  inquiries  of  this  sort^  and  was 
#0-675564,  it  fiil'ows,  that  ii'  its  roceiiit   lie    made  to    in  tliis  respect,  of  very  great  utility.     Of  the  more  tc. 
depend  on  •_  life  66  years  o'  at,-e,  uttaiiiint,-  to  tiO  yeai-s,    cent  worlw,  the  best  are  those  of  Mr.  Baily  «nd  Mr. 
its   value   wiji    l>e   rcduccc*    by   that   contingency  to    Milne,  which,  indeed,  are  both  excellent.     Tim  latter" 
2884X$0-676564-40t)!'=t0-4.W77.     If.  then,  we' had    l>esidcs  all  that  was  previously  known  as  to  tlio  hh. 
to  find  the  present  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1,  sc<  ured    tory,  theon-.  or  practice  of  the  science,  contains  much 
on  the  life  of  a  person  no*  liti,  we  should  cjUeulato  in    new  ind  \  ,.'ual)le  >iial.tcr ;  and  to  it  wo  Iibj;  to  refer  such 
this  way  the  present  value  of  each  of  the  48  payments,    of  our  ir'nadiirs  an  wish  to  enter  fully  into  the  subject. 
which,  according  to  the  Carlisle  taldc,  he  might  re-        The  u!'-i>c  on  wliirhUr.  Price  laid  tlie greatest  stress 
ceive,  and  their  rfum  would,  of  course,  l«  tho  present    was  cil.-'  lated  from  the  burial  registers  kept  in  the 
value  of  the  annuity.  pariNli  of  All  Su-ri.  s,  in  Northampton,  containing  little 

This  statement  is  enough  to  show  the  principle  on  more  tlutii  half  the  population  of  the  town.  There  c:\n 
which  all  calculations  of  annuities  dejiend  ;  and  this  '"C  no  doubt,  however,  as  well  from  original  defects  in 
also  was,  in  fact,  the  rjethod  according  to  which  tliey  the  ocnstruction  of  tli'i  table,  as  from  tho  iniprove- 
wero  calculated,  till  Mr.  Simpson  anil  M.  K  der  in-  nient  that  has  since  taken  place  in  the  healthiness  of 
vented  a  shorter  and  easier  process,  deriving  'nim  the  the  public,  that  the  mortality  reprosentcd  in  the  Xorth- 
valuo  of  an  annuity  at  any  age,  th&'.  of  an  annuity  at  ainpton  table  is,  and  lias  long  l)ecn,  decidedly  above 
the  nex ;  younger  age.  There  is  a  considerable  discrcj)-  the  average  rate  of  mortality  in  Knglaml.  Mr.  Mor- 
ancy  in  the  sun's  at  which  different  authors,  ond  dif-  gan,  •  ideod,  the  late  leanu-d  actuary  of  tlie  Ixpiitable 
ferent  insurance  offices,  estimate  tho  present  value  <>f  .Society,  (intended  Ihut  ihib  is  not  the  i-asc,  and  that  the 
life  annuities  [Mivable  to  persons  of  the  same  age.  This  society's  experience  shows  that  the  Nortbampton  ta- 
does  not  arise  from  any  difTcreni-e  in  tho  mode  of  cal-  ]  ble  is  still  remarkably  accurate.  Itut  the  facts  Mr. 
calaling  tlio  annuities,  liut  from  differences  in  the  i  Morgan  disclosed  in  his  "  Views  of  the  liise  and  IW- 
tables  of  mortality  employed.  These  can  only  lie  ac- |  ress  of  tho  K<iuit«'de  .Society,"  p.  42,  published  in 
eurate  when  thej-  arc  deduced  f.xim  multiplied  and  j  18-28,  are  quite  at  vuriancn  with  this  opinion;  fur  he 
careful  observations  made,  during  a  long  series  of  there  states,  that  the  deaths  of  jicrsons  insiiro.il  in  the 
jrenrs,  on  a  large  IkkIj  of  persons  ;  or  when  the  aver-  Kqitable  .Society,  from  .lOtu  (!')  years  of  age,  duriiijj  the 
age  numbers  of  the  whola  [lopidatton,  and  of  the  deaths  12  years  previously  to  18'J8,  were  il;i9  ;  wlierea-  ar- 
at  ewjy  age,  for  a  bngtiirned  pcrio<i,  have  lieen  deter-  cording  to  the  Northampton  table,  they  shoiiM  have 
miniMl  with  the  necessary  care.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  'K^en  6-15!  And  Mr.  Milne  has  endeavornl  lu  show 
that  govuminents  who  alone  have  the  tieans  of  ascer-  ■  (Art.  Annuii'n,  new  cd.  of  h'.ucy.  Jirit.)  that  the  dis- 
tainin^  the  rate  of  mort-ilitj'  liy  observitions  made  on  |  crcjiancy  is  really  much  greater, 
a  snfBclently  large  scale,  have  item  singularly  inatteii-  I  Tlie  only  other  taldi  ustd  to  any  r'ent  in  Iai>;laiid 
tlve  Ui  thi'ir  duty  in  this  recjiect.  And  until  a  very  '  for  the  cal -tilatiDn  of  lifj  Kunuitie's,  is  that  framed  bv 
few  years  since,  when  Mr.  Kinlayson  was  cinplnyed  to  1  Mr.  .Miln"(,  from  observations  made  by  Dr.  I!eyshain  011 
calcid.itd  tables  of  the  value  of  annuities  from  the  ages  the  rate  1 .  mortality  at  (.'arlislc.  It  gives  a  iieiideilly 
of  the  nominees  in  puldic  tontines,  and  of  individuals  j  hiwur  rritu  of  iiiortiility  than  tho  N'orthaniptun  ■'.:.ble; 
on  whoM!  lives  government  hail  granted  aimuities,  ali  I  an''  thcro  are  gooi!  jT'^.-jads  for  thinking  that  ilie  mo  '■ 

talitv   wiiicli  it  repremntji  is  not  very  different  from 


that  iiad  l>een  dotie  in  this  country  to  lay  a  stdid  four 
dation  on  which  to  construct  th<i  vast  falirii  of  life  in- 
surance, had  Iweu  the  work  "f  a  few  j.rivate  [x-rsons, 
wh'>  h.id,  of  oiurse,  but  a  limitiid  nnmlier  of  obser-  v 
tions  to  work  upcn. 

The  (-elebratml  m«theniatician.  Dr.  Halley,  was  the 
flrsi  who  ctlcuistod  a  table  of  mortality,  which  he  de- 
ductHl  fnim  observ,ttioi>.'  made  at  ilreulau,  in  Silesia. 
In  17-.'4  M.  de  Moivre  puldishcd  the  Hr^t  edition  of  hi« 

tract  on  A.nnuilirt  cm  l.irrt.  I:i  onler  .'i  facilitate  the  j  of  the  ttssuriiic-),  the  wiiolo  of  the  annual  prtmiiims 
raU'ulntiou  of  their  vilues,  M.  de  Mnivr-"  asa'imed  th  )  payr.ble  for  it  a  ;ceod  Iho  value  of  ait  equal  annuity  ou 
Obniul  decrements  of  life  to  Iw;  equal  ;  that  is,  he  su  '  lif-.  by  one  y  ■..  »  purchase.  And,  therefore,  .ilicn 
pcMMNl  that  out  of  »*6  (the  utmost  limit  of  life  .a  hia  hy-  ,  tbe  value  of  an  assurance  in  prcuent  mcni-y  is  given, 


'lie   aitiwl  rate  throughout  most  parts  of  Knuland; 
(ciuch  it  can  not  be  supjwised  that  u  table  fou.idi'd  on 
so  narrow  a  ■.>a.-is  i-huuld  give  a  p'-rfeitly  fair  view  of 
the  average  inortail'y  of  the  cnti.-o  kingiioiii. 

In  life  insuritn^e,  t'l?  Ii>t  annual  premium  U  ul. 
way«  p'lid  at  the  conv>iencotnent  of  the  assuraiiro,  anil 
the  others  at  *he  lieginning  of  etich  year,  so  lout;  us 
tbe  party  assured  survives.     Hrnce,  at  t!ie  be^jinnin); 
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tn  find  the  eqnivalent  annnal  premium  during  the  life, 
the  wliole  present  value  muat  be  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  years'  pnrcbane  an  annuit}'  on  the  life  is  worth, 
inrreiieed  by  1,  Thus,  for  an  assurance  of  f  100  on  a 
lit'o  (if  40  5'ear«  of  age,  an  office,  calculating  by  the 
Ciirlixle  table  of  mortalit}',  and  at  4  per  cent,  interest, 
requires  $63"44rt  in  preHent  money.  Now,  according 
tn  thr.t  table  and  rate  of  interest,  an  annuity  on  a 
life  just  40  years  of  age  Is  worth  ]5"074  years'  pnr- 
chaiie,  so  that  the  equivalent  annual  premium  it. 
-'-?j— r  =t8'825.  The  annual  premium  may,  however, 
ho  ilerived  direiitly  from  the  value  of  an  annuity  on 
the  life,  without  lirst  calculating  the  total  present 
value  of  the  assurance.  Sim  Mr.  Milnes  Treat,  on  An- 
nuities, or  ait.  Annuities,  in  new  edition  of  Ency.  Brit, 

"In  order  to  exhibit  the  foundation  upon  which  tables 
of  life  annuities  and  insurance  have  been  founded  in 
this  nnd  other  countries,  we  have  given,  in  a  portion 
of  the  preceding  tables,  the  rate  of  mortalit}'  that  has 
l)eeii  observed  to  take  place  among  1000  children  bom 
together,  or  the  numbers  alive  at  the  end  of  each  year, 
till  the  whole  become  extinct,  in  England,  France, 
Sweden,  etc.,  according  to  the  most  celebrated  authori- 
ities.  Tbe  rate  of  mortality  at  Carlisle,  represented 
in  this  taltle,  is  less  than  that  ol>8erve4l  anywhere  else : 
the  rates  which  approach  nearest  to  it  are  those  deduced 
from  the  obervations  already  referred  to,  of  M.  De- 
parcieux,  and  those  of  id.  KerssclHiom,  on  the  nomi- 
nees of  life  annuities  in  Holland.  In  order  to  calcu- 
late from  this  table  the  chances  which  a  person  of  any 
given  uge  has  of  attaining  to  any  higher  age,  we  have 
only  to  divide  the  numl)er  of  persons  alive  at  such 
higher  age,  given  in  the  column  of  the  table  selected 
to  (leciilo  the  question,  by  the  number  of  persons  alive 
tt  the  given  age,  and  the  fraction  resulting  is  the 
chance.  Wo  have  added,  by  way  of  supplement  to  this 
table,  Mr.  Finlayson's  tablo  (tio.  VI.)  of  the  rate  of 
mortality  among  1000  children  t)om  together,  accord- 
ing to  the  decrement  of  life  observed  to  take  place 
among  the  nominees  in  government  tontines  and  life 
annuities  in  this  country,  distinguishing  males  from 
females.  The  rate  of  mortality  which  this  talilo  ex- 
hibits 13  decidedly  less  than  that  given  in  the  (Carlisle 
tablo  ;  litit  the  lives  in  the  latter  are  the  average  of  the 
population,  while  those  in  the  former  are  all  picked. 
The  noniincos  in  tontines  are  uniformly  chosen  among 
the  healthiest  indivichials ;  and  none  but  those  who 
ciinsiiler  their  lives  ns  good  ever  l)uy  an  annuity.  Still, 
however,  the  table  is  verj-  curious  ;  and  it  sets  the  su- 
periorit)'  of  female  life  in  a  very  striking  point  of  view. 
Tables  VII.  and  VIII.  give  the  expectation  of  life,  ac- 
cording to  the  mortality  ob.scrved  at  Niirthumptdn  and 
Carlisle  ;  the  former  by  Dr.  Price,  and  the  latter  by  Mr. 
Milne.  The  next  table,  Ko.  IX.,  extracted  from  the 
Stfiml  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commotu 
on  FrirmHy  Societies,  give.",  a  comparative  view  of  the 
result.s  of  jiome  of  the  most  celebrated  tables  of  mortfil- 
ity,  in  relation  to  the  rate  of  mortality,  the  expectation 
of  life,  the  value  of  an  nnnuit}',  etc.  The  coincidence 
between  the  results  deduced  from  M.  Depuroicux's  ta- 
ble and  tha'  for  Carlible,  is  very  striking.  And  to 
render  the  'iiforniation  on  those  subjects  laid  before 
the  reader  as  complete  as  the  nature  of  this  work  will 
admit,  wo  have  given  taldes  (Nos.  X.  XV.)  of  the 
value  of  an  iiimiiity  of  t'l  tra  a  singe  life,  at  every  age, 
and  at  3,  I,  fi,  •>,  7  and  H  per  cent.,  according  tot  lie  North- 
ampton and  Carlisle  tables  ;  wo  have  also  given  tables 
of  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  JUl  on  2  equal  lives,  an<l 
f»j  lives  dilfering  by  live  years,  at  S,  :,  J'),  and  U  ptr 
cent.,  according  t')  the  same  tables.  It  is  but  sel- 
dom, therefore,  that  our  readers  will  require  to  re- 
sort  tn  any  other  wirk  for  'lie  means  of  solving 
the  luestioiis  that  usuall)'  occur  in  priKticc  with  ro- 
ganl  to  annuities ;  and  'here  are  not  many  works 
in  wliich  they  will  lind  so  gocKl  a  iHiIlcction  o'  the 
tables.    We  subjoin  one  or  two  oxumpUs  of  the  mode 


of  using  the  tables  of  life  annuities.  Suppose  it  wero 
required,  what  ought  a  person  aged  46,  to  give  to  se- 
cure an  annuity  of  $60  a  year  for  life,  interest  at  i  per 
csnt.,  acconling  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  In  Table  No. 
XI.,  under  4  per  cent.,  luid  opposite  46,  is  14-104,  the 
value  of  an  annuity  of  ^1,  which  being  multiplied  by  60 
gives  $706-20,  or  the  value  required.  According  to" the 
Northampton  table,  the  annuity  would  only  have  been 
worth  $614  15.  The  value  of  an  annuity  on  two  lives 
)f  the  same  age,  or  on  two  lives  different  by  five  years, 
I  iy  be  found  in  precisely  the  same  way.  Some  ques- 
lons  in  reverti^nary  life  annuities  admit  of  an  equally 
easy  solution.  Thuti,  suppose  it  is  required  to  tind  the 
present  value  of  A's  interest  in  an  estate  worth  #100  a 
year,  falling  to  him  at  the  death  of  B,  aged  40,  inter- 
est 4  per  coni.,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  The 
value  of  the  perpetuity  of  $100  n  year,  interest  4  per 
cent.,  is  $2600  ;  and  the  value  of  an  annuity  of  iiilUO 
on  a  person  aged  40,  interest  4  per  cent.,  is  $1607  40, 
which,  deducted  from  $2600,  leaves  $992  60,  the  pres^ 
ent  value  required.  A  person  aged  30  wishes  to  pur- 
chase an  annuity  of  $60  for  his  wife,  iged  25,  provided 
she  survives  him ;  what  ought  he  to  pay  for  it,  interest 
at  4  per  cent,  according  to  the  Carlisle  table  ?  The 
value  of  an  annuity  of  $1  on  a  life  aged  30  is  $16-852 ; 
from  which  sulitracting  th4  value  of  an  annuity  of  $1 
on  two  joint  lives  of  25  and  80,  14-839,  the  difference, 
2-618  X  60  =126-650,  the  sum  required.  Fcr  the  solu- 
tion of  the  more  complex  cases  of  survivorship,  which 
do  not  often  occur  in  practice,  recouue  may  be  had  to 
the  directions  in  Mr.  Milne's  Treatise  on  Annuities,  and 
other  works  of  that  description.  To  attempt  explain- 
ing them  here  W(mld  lead  us  into  details  quite  incon- 
siste-it  with  the  object  of  this  work."  See  Com.  Diet., 
art.  Interkst,  by  J.  R.  M'Cclloch  ;  Bankers'  Mug., 
N.  Y.,  18&8-(>;  the  Interest  Tables  now  in  use  in  New 
York  city,  are  by  Ualisser,  Six  and  Seven  per  Cent. 
4to  $4  i  Prick,  8vo  ;  Oatf.h,  8vo. 

Invoioe,  an  account  of  goods  or  merchandise  sent 
by  mercliants  to  thjir  coTr«spondents  at  homo  or 
abroad,  in  which  the  peculiar  marks  of  each  package, 
with  other  particulars,  are  set  forth. 

The  revenue  laws  of  the  Uniteil  ''tates  require  two 
consular  certificates  only  to  invoices  of  foreign  mer- 
chandise imported  into  this  country  (the  owners  of 
which  reside  abroad) — one  authenticating  the  invoice, 
the  other  as  to  the  value  in  SpanLsh  or  American  dol- 
lars of  the  currencj'  in  wliich  the  invoice  is  made  out. 
Where  consular  certiticutes  to  invoices  of  goods  des- 
tined for  the  United  States  are  required,  they  are  to 
be  granted  only  b/  the  consular  of^cer  within  whoso 
C4)nsular  jurisdiction  such  g-xids  have  been  manufac- 
tured or  prepared  for  ex|)ortation.  A  practice,  it  is 
understood,  huii  extensively  prevailed  of  transmitting 
invoices  to  a  consular  officer  at  the  port  of  shipment 
for  the  usual  consular  certificates,  whose  certificate 
must  often  necessarily  lie  given  without  due  knowl- 
edge of  their  accuracy  or  details.  Thus,  invoices  of 
goods  manufactured  or  prepared  fur  shipment  in  Switz- 
erlard  have  s^imetinies  heretofore  been  sworn  to  at 
Havre ;  invoices  from  Lyons  have  been  verified  at 
Marseilles ;  and  those  from  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
the  Hhine,  .-^t  the  ports  of  Holland  and  ISelgiuin.  It 
is  manifest  tivat  great  abuses  must  spring  from  such  a 
practice,  the  nisaiiiiag  aud  intent  of  the  law  being  to 
require  thos'j  who  have  .-in  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
contents  of  invoices,  and  the  prices  of  goo«ls  compris- 
ing the  same,  |>oraiinally  to  de|)Ose  to  their  valuation. 
All  consular  oflicers  of  the  United  StateH  are  strictly 

!  enjoined  to  conform  to  this  rule,  and  re|)ort  to  the 

I  Treasury  Department  any  violation  of  it  which  nmj' 
cumo  within  their  knowledge.     Under  the  provisions 

i  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Ist  March,  i82;t,  the  invoices 
of  all  imiwrted  gomls  suliject  to  ml  valorem  duty  lie- 
longing  to  jiersons  not  residing  in  the  United  States, 
must  be  sworn  to  and  verified  by  consular  certiticutes ; 

,  the  oath  must  be  tukeu  by  the  owner  ur  manufacturer 
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of  the  goo(b,  or  a  member  uf  the  firm  owning  or  m»nu- 
facturing  them,  and  not  by  a  dark  or  other  sulranUnate. 
In  all  caiei  where  the  oath*  to  Invoices  are  not 
taken  before  the  United  States'  consul,  but  before  some 
public  officer  duly  authorized  to  administer  oaths  In 
the  country  where  the  goo<ls  shall  have  been  pur- 
chased, the  nfBcial  certlticiite  of  such  officer  must  he 
authenticated  by  a  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States,  If  there  be  no  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  in  the  country  ttom  which  the  merchandise  shall 
have  been  imported,  tlte  authentication  must  be  exe- 
cuted by  a  consul  of  a  nation  at  the  time  in  amity 
ivith  the  United  States,  if  there  l>e  any  such  residing 
there.  If  there  Im  no  such  consul,  the  authentica- 
tion must  be  made  by  two  respectable  merchants,  if 
any  such  there  Ira,  residing  ut  the  port  from  which  tlie 
merchandise  shall  have  been  imported. 

It  is  proper  that  the  oath  taken  by  foreigners  should 
bo  lulniiuistored  to  them,  not  only  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, so  that  they  may  fully  understand  the  nature 
and  import  of  it,  but  also  in  the  form  practiced  in  their 
own  countr}',  which  would  probably  be  considered  by 
them  as  more  solemn  and  of  a  moro  binding  nature 
than  if  administered  In  a  form  to  which  they  luive  not 
been  accustomed,  Tlie  attention  of  consular  officers 
is  also  directed  to  the  8th  and  11th  sections  of  the  act 
of  Congress  of  the  1st  March,  1823,  in  which  it  will 
be  seen  that  a  consular  certificate  Lh  re({uired  in  all 
cases  of  invoices  of  goods  exporte<l  by  the  nutitiifac- 
tureri  thereof,  in  whole  or  in  part  for  their  account, 
notwithstanding  another  owner  iu  part  may  reside  in 
the  United  States.  This  proviHion  of  the  law  of 
1823,  there  is  leoson  to  believe,  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked in  many  instances.  If  a  consuUr  officer  ascer- 
tains and  has  reliable  evidence  of  the  falsity  of  an 
oath,  administered  either  l>y  himself  or  by  a  local 
nujistratc  whose  certificate  ho  has  authenticated,  he 
should  notify  the  Treasury  Department,  which  will 
transmit  to  him  the  original  invoice  and  oath,  to  lie 
osed,  if  deemed  expetlient,  in  a  prosecution  for  peijur)'. 
It  is  to  tie  remarked  tliat,  by  the  act  of  3d  March, 
1801,  invoices  of  all  go<Hl»  im|iorted  into  tlie  United 
States  tubjfvteil  to  a  duly  ail  valorem  are  required  to  lie 
"  maue  out  in  the  currency  of  the  place  or  country 
fh>m  whence  the  im]iottatiou  slutll  be  made ;  and  shall 
contain  a  true  statement  of  the  actual  cost  of  such 
goods  in  such  foreign  currency  or  currencies,  without 
any  res|iect  to  the  value  of  the  coins  of  the  United 
States,  or  foreign  coins  vliich  now  are,  or  shall  lie,  by 
law,  made  current  m  ithin  the  United  States  in  such 
foreign  place  or  country."  Hence,  invoices  of  free 
goods  are  not  required  to  lie  made  out  iu  the  currency 
of  the  countr>'  fnim  whence  the  gixKis  may  lie  ini- 
portod ;  but  whenever  invoices  of  such  gO(xls  may  lie 
made  out  in  the  currency  of  the  country,  and  said  cur- 
rency is  depreciated,  and  its  value  nut  tlxml  by  any 
law  of  the  United  States,  a  cxinsdlar  ccrtilicate  of  the 
value  of  such  currency  must,  as  bofure  intimated,  ac- 
oomiiauy  the  same. 

riiere  is  nothing  in  the  law  or  instruct!'  is  of  the 
Treasury    Department  to    prohibit    invoiut. ,   of   free 
goo<U  from  lieing  made  out  in  the  ciirrercy  of  the 
Uniti-d  States,  or  that  of  any  other  cuiintni'  where  its 
valuu  is  tixrd  by  our  laws.     Invoices  of  od  vuKirem 
or  free  goods,  when  made  out  iu  a  foreign  d«preclate<l 
currency,  or  a  currency  the  value  of  which  is  not  fixed 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  whether  the  importer 
or  owner  resides  in  this  i'Oimtrk'  or  abroad,  must  in 
each  ojue  l>«  accompanied  by  a  roiisular  ci-rtilicatu, 
showing  the  value  of  sui:h  currency  iu  H|ianish  or ! 
United  States  silver  dnllait.      Applications  are  fre- 
quently nuide  to  the  'i'rttasury  Dc|  irtment  for  perniis- ' 
■ion  to  enter  merchandise  where  tlio  invoices  are  not  \ 
accumpitnied  by  the  neeilfi'il  consular  c«rttAcat<is  in  the  I 
case*   where   such   certilicatea   are  li\    law    required.  ' 
That  Department  baa  heretofore  acted  with  great  len- 
teocy  and  indulgence  in  such  cases,  but  experience  baa  . 


shown  the  necessity  for  a  mora  rigid  course  In  future ' 
and,  in  all  cases  whem  inch  consular  certificates 
should  accompany  the  invoices,  any  penalty  which  may 
he  incurred  for  wont  of  them  will  be  regularly  enforced. 

Consuls  abroad,  by  due  attention  and  vigilanco,  caii 
do  much  toward  checking  and  preventing  the  uumemus 
frauds  which  am  u.idoubtcdly  practiced  upon  the  rev- 
enue, if  they  will  report  to  the  collectors  of  tlio  cus- 
toms of  the  United  States  all  those  invoices  where  in 
their  opinions,  undervaluations  have  been  made,  und  by 
otherwise  keeping  the  collectors  or  this  Department 
generally  and  fully  advised  on  this  subject ;  and  they 
are  earnestly  requested  to  do  so,  and  tn  consider  It  one 
of  the  most  ini|M>rtant  services  which  they  can  'enrter 
In  connection  with  the  faithful  collection  of  the  rev- 
enue. An  erroneous  impression  exists  with  many  for- 
eign ehippers  of  goods  to  the  United  Stjitou,  that  the 
consuls  before  whom  the  oath  to  Invoices  is  either 
taken  or  verified  have  no  power  to  examine  the  details 
of  such  invoices,  but  simply  to  verify  the  fact  of  such 
oath  being  taken  before  them,  or  liy  an  officer  in  au- 
thority Ivuown  to  them  as  such.  This  is  not  the  fact  ■ 
and  consular  officers  are  expected  before  verifying  Inl 
voices  to  satisfy  themselves  of  their  correctnesr.. 

For  the  purjiose  of  corrylng  out  a  partieidar  system 
of  revenue  duties,  the  government  of  the  United  States 
requires  that  the  accuracy  of  certain  invoices  should 
be  ascertained  and  verified ;  and  a  reasonable  time  for 
( casuls  to  accomplish  that  object,  by  an  examination 
of  such  invoices,  can  not  be  justly  denied  to  tlicm. 
Consular  officers  are  not  supposed  to  be  piucliciillv  uc- 
quaintml  with  the  market  prices  or  value  of  all  'mn- 
chandiso  within  their  district,  or  of  the  precUo  weights 
tares,  measures,  bounties,  etc.,  included  therein ;  hut 
inquiry  and  experience  will  soon  enable  them  to  reu- 
der  efficient  aid  to  the  revenue  officers  of  the  Unitetl 
States,  by  ascertaining  orrorg  or  (Vauds,  and  iironi|itly 
informing  the  Treasurj-  Department,  as  well  as  the 
collector  of  the  port  to  which  the  goods  niny  lie  iIoh- 
tined,  of  every  instance  where  an  ex|iortor  pornistn  in 
refusing  to  correct  his  invoice,  when  apprised  of  its 
defects,  and  that  it  will  be  subject  to  revision  at  the 
custom  houses  of  the  United  States. 

OKRTIKICATK   TO  INVOICE. 

Foreign  Oviur't  oath,  telien  gooiit,  xnaret,  or  merehaniite 

have  been  inluaUy  jturchiimd, 

I, ,  ilo  Boloiunly  and  truly  swear,  that  the 

Kooils,  wares,  or  merchandise  described  In  the  Invoice  now 
produce'!  and  hereunto  annexed,  wore  aciuslljr  iiurchnned  fur 
my  account,  or  for  account  of  myself  and  partners  In  the  sali" 
lierchosc:  and  that  said  Invoice  cflntaliis  a  true  and  faithful 
orxwnnt  of  the  actual  cost  tlioriiof,  and  of  oil  charges  thereon ; 
and  that  no  discounts,  bounties,  or  drawliacliB,  are  nmtalned 
in  the  said  tuvoie«  but  such  as  have  lieen  actually  allowed  on 
the  same. 


Sworn  to  and  subseribed  Uifore  me,  at  ■ 
"f •,  A.I'..  1'!—,  «nd  of  the  Independence  of  the  Vnlted 


-,  the  —    day 


-:  and  I  do  further  certify,  that  I  am  luitlii. 
-,  who  subscribes  the  foregoinR  oath,  is 


Klut«8  the  ■ 

fled  that  - 

tho  person  he  roprcwnta  hlms<.'lf  to  Im;  thnt  ho  Is  a  crediiilo 

person;  and  tlukt  tho  atatemonta  made  by  hini  under  said 

oath  lor  affirmation,  as  the  case  may  bo)  are  tru  ^ 

[us.)  ~ 


U.  S.  Cotuul. 
IKKTIFICATE  TO   INVOIOK. 
Fomign  manufaeturer  or  innier't  oath,  in  catu  wherr  goodt, 

ware*,  or  mtrchandue,  hate  not  6e«n  artuaUii  pitrehiueA. 

I. ,  of ,  do  solemnly  and  truly  «»iar, 

that  tho  invoice  now  prodiirpd,  and  hereunto  annexed,  eon- 
tains  *  true  and  faithful  aoriiiiiil  of  the  kooiIs,  wares,  or  mer- 

chauiiiac  therein  doaccllied  at  their  market  value  at ,  at 

the  tliiio  thn  name  were  (prorured  or  mauufaetured,  as  the 
rawi  maybei,  and  of  all  chnrKi'S  thereon;  and  that  the  said 
Invoice  »utalns  no  discounts,  liouiitUn,  or  drawback!,  bat 
such  as  have  lieen  actually  allowed. 


Sworn  and  mibacribed  before  me,  at ,  the  —  day 

of  ,  A.D.  IS—,  and  of  the  independence  of  the  I'nlu^d 

States  of  America  the :  and  I  farther  certify,  th.it  I 

am  satisflud  that ,  who  subacribui,  tiio  foregoing 
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oath,  U  the  p«non  bo  raprewaU  hlniMlf  to  ba;  that  h«  ti  • 
credible  penon:  and  that  the  itatementi  made  by  hiro  under 
■aid  oath  (or  afflrmation,  ai  the  case  raiijr  bo)  arc  true. 

[L.  B.1  U.  8.  bonml. 

Conmlar  CerHfleate  of  the  value  of  eumruy. 

I, ,  conaul  of  the  United  Slate*  of  America, 

do  horebj  certify,  that  the  trae  Talno  of  the  currency  of 

the of ,  In  which  currency  the  annexed  InToIco 

of  merchandlae  la  made  out,  la centa,  esttuiated  In 

American  or  gpanlih  lilrer  dollari. 


Ionian  Islands,  the  name  given  to  the  laliinds  of 
Corfu,  Paxo,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca,  Cephnlonin,  Zante, 
Ceri(;<),  anil  their  dependent  inlets.  With  the  excei)- 
tion  of  Cerigo,  which  Ilea  opponite  to  the  south-eaRdem 
extremity  of  the  Morea,  the  rest  lie  pretty  contiguous, 
along  the  western  CfMita  of  Epirug  and  Greece ;  the 
moHt  northerly  point  of  Corfu  being  in  lat.  39°  48'  16" 
K.,  and  the  most  southerly  point  of  Zante  (Cape  Kieri, 
on  which  there  ia  a  light-house)  (wing  in  lat.  87°  38' 
36"  N.  Kapsali,  tha^port  of  Cerigo,  is  in  lat.  30°  7' 
30"  N.,  long.  28°  K.  The  area  and  )M)pulation  of 
the  different  islands  may  he  estimated  as  follows : 


Itluwlt. 


Corfa 

Ccphalonia. 

Zante 

Santa  Maura 

Itlili'asndCalamos... 

Ocrlgo  oncl  €erl)?otto. 

I'axo  and  Antlpa\o. . . 

Total 


1A  to  »  dtgnv. 

I'oimlnll.in 

In  IMl. 

I(IT6 

T»,58t 

u-in 

Tfl,8T0 

B-flO 

41,099 

4-2.'5 

18,960 

8-82 

11,204 

4-BU 

12,8H6 

1-00 

(i,in 

4T-1S* 

iiofiio  ~^ 

*  This  Is  equal  to  1001-8  Engllrh  square  miles  of  60-16  to 
the  degree. 

Soil  and  Climate. — These  are  very  various.  Zante 
is  tha  moBt  fruitful.  It  consists  principally  of  an  ex- 
tensive plain,  occupiod  by  plantations  of  currant)',  and 
having  an  nlr  of  luxuriant  fertility  and  richness.  Its 
climate  is  comparatively  equal  and  fine,  but  it  is  very 
sulijei-t  to  earthqualces.  Corfu  and  Ccphalonia  are 
mor?  rugged  and  less  fruitful  than  Zante;  and  the 
former,  from  its  vicinity  to  tlie  snowy  mountains  of 
£|)iriis,  and  the  latter  from  the  RIaolc  Mountain  (the 
Mount  JEnos  of  antiquity)  in  its  interior,  are  exposed 
in  winter  to  great  and  sudden  variations  of  tempera- 
ture ;  the  frost  sometimes  damaging  to  a  great  extent 
tlic  oninges  and  vinos  of  these  islands  and  tlioso  of 
Santa  Mtiurn.  The  latter  is,  in  the  hot  season,  ex- 
ceedingly nnliealthy — a  (-onsequenee  of  the  vuimrs 
ariiing  from  the  marslics  and  the  shallow  seas  to  tlio 
north-east.  Corigo  is  roclty  and  sterile ;  it  is  subjoct 
to  continued  gales,  and  the  current  seldom  permit  its 
waters  to  renmin  unruffled. 

These  islands  hove  undergone  many  vicissitudes. 
Corfu,  the  ancient  Corcyru,  was  famous  in  antiquity 
for  its  naval  power,  and  for  tlic  (-ontcst  between  it  and 
its  mother  state  Corinth,  wliic-li  eventually  terminated 
in  the  l'elo|H)nneslan  war.  Ithaca,  tt>o  Idiigdoin  of 
L'lysses ;  (,'ephalonia,  sometimes  called  Dulichium, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  its  cities  ;  Zante,  or  Zacyn- 
tluis;  Santa  Mauru,  Icnown  to  tlie  ancients  by  the 
nuuio  of  l.eui-as  or  Lciicadia,  celebrated  for  its  prom- 
ontory, Kurniounted  by  a  temple  of  Ajiollo,  whence 
Suppho  pn!(  ipitated  herself  into  the  ocean ;  and  Ce- 
rigo, or  Cytliera,  the  birth-place  of  Ilolon,  and  sacred 
to  Venus;— have  all  acquired  an  immortality  of  re- 
nown. 

For  upward  of  400  years  thoso  islands  remained 
subject  to  \'enice,  constituting  tlie  Venetian  Levant 
lly  the  treaty  of  I'aris,  otli  November,  1815,  Iw- 
tween  England  and  Kussia,  it  was  agreed  tl>at  the 
Ionian  Islandit  should  regulate  their  own  internal 
organization,  with  tlu!  approbation  of  the  protecting 
power,  wliich  should  Ik)  represented  by  a  lord  high  com- 
inlssiuner ;  tliat  the  mercliant  Uag  of  tlie  new  States 
should  l)e  acknowleilged  as  that  of  a  free  and  inde- 
pen-lent  State ;  «nd  tbat  Austria  rhonld  enjoy  equal 


coDunercial  privileges  with  Great  Britain  in  its  com- 
merce with  the  republic.  This  treaty  was  acceded  to 
by  all  the  representatives  of  the  allied  powers,  then 
negotiating  at  Paris,  and  by  the  Grand  Sultan  and 
the  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  The  ports  of  the  islands 
are  Corfti,  Cephaloni,  Zante,  Santa  Maura,  Ithaca, 
Cerigo,  and  Paxo.  These  are  free  ports,  at  which  all 
kinds  of  merchandise  may  be  stored  in  designated 
warehouses,  free  of  any  duties  or  charges,  except  rent, 
portage,  and  other  minor  expenses,  which  are  regulat- 
ed by  special  tariffs.  There  is  no  treaty  l)otween  the 
United  States  and  the  Ionian  republic,  and  the  com- 
mercial intercourse  between  the  two  countries  is  sub- 
ject to  the  various  restrictions  which  apply  to  non- 
equalized  vessels.  The  restrictions  are  higher  tonnage 
duties,  light  duties,  port  charges,  etc. 

The  following  items  will  Illustrate  these  discrimina- 
tions :  Charges  for  clearance,  inclut'.ing  bill  of  health, 
muster-roll,  anchorage,  and  light  duties,  on  an  Ionian 
or  equalized  vessel  of  fram  260  to  800  tons,  $8  10 ; 
charges,  etc.,  including  as  above,  for  a  non-equalized 
vessel  of  f^om  260  to  800  tons,  (10  84. 

Other  restrictions  and  discriminations  exist  in  favor 
of  equalized  flags,  especially  in  the  transhipment  of 
merchandise  from  one  port  to  another,  which  confer 
such  advantages  on  vessels  coming  nnder  this  cate- 
gory, as  to  preclude  all  competition  on  the  part  of  those 
belonging  to  the  other  class.  Merchandise  tranship- 
ped, as  above,  in  the  former,  is  exempt  from  every  ex- 
tra charge  ;  in  the  latter,  three  fourths  of  the  original 
duty  is  exacted  on  ail  merchandise  paying  specific 
duties,  and  live  per  cent,  on  such  as  pay  ad  valorem 
duties.  These  discriminating  duties  amount,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  alwut  14  per  cont.  against  non-privileged 
vessels.  There  entered,  in  the  year  1851,  into  all  the 
Ionian  ports,  1435  vessels,  measuring  169,144  tons ; 
and  there  cleared  1401  vessels,  measuring  164,780  tons ; 
mailing,  in  all,  283G  vessels,  measuring  338,924  tons. 
The  flags  of  these  ve8>:el8  represented  14  different 
nations,  among  which  the  United  States  is  not  includ- 
ed. Indeed,  it  is  l>ut  seldom  that  a  United  States' 
vessel  is  found  in  any  of  the  loniac  ports,  nor  can  we 
look  for  any  direct  trade  between  the  two  countries  so 
long  as  the  present  restrictions  exist.  Their  removal 
can  be  effected  by  treaty  or  convention  only ;  and  nego- 
tiations to  this  end,  under  the  constitution  of  the  Ion- 
ian republic,  must  originate  at  London,  as  all  diplo- 
matic questions  and  conventions  between  these  islands 
and  foreign  States  must  be  conducted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  protecting  power. 

Maniijacturen,  etc. — Tliese  islands  possess  few  manu- 
factures properly  so  termed.  The  wives  of  the  villani, 
or  jieasants,  spin  and  weave  a  coarse  kind  of  woolen 
cloth,  sufficient  in  great  {utrt  for  the  use  of  their  fam- 
ilies. A.  little  soap  is  made  at  Corfu  and  Zante.  The 
latter  manufactures  a  considerable  quantity  of  silk 
gros-de-Xaples  and  handkerchiefs ;  the  art  of  dyeing 
is,  however,  too  little  studied,  and  the  establishments 
are  on  too  small  a  scale.  The  peasantry,  in  general,  are 
lazy,  vain,  delighting  in  display,  and  verj'  supersti- 
tious. Those  of  Zanto  ami  Cephaloniii  are  more  in- 
dustrious tlian  the  Corliotes  ;  in  the  first,  particularly, 
their  NU|ierior  condition  is  probably  to  be  ascribed,  in 
imrt  at  least,  to  the  nobles  residing  more  on  their  es- 
tates in  the  country,  an<l  contributing,  by  their  exam- 
pie,  to  sliniuhite  industry.  In  Corfu,  the  taste  for  the 
city  life,  which  prevailed  in  the  tisne  of  the  Venetian 
government,  still  ojierates  to  a  great  degree.  The 
Corllote  proprietor  resides  but  little  in  his  villa ;  his 
laud  is  neglected,  while  he  continues  in  the  practice  of 
liis  forefathers,  wlio  preferred  watching  opportunities 
nt  the  seat  of  a  corrupt  government,  to  improving  their 
fortunes  by  the  more  legitimate  means  of  honorable 
exertion  and  attention  to  their  patrimony,  lii  this 
respect,  however,  a  material  change  for  the  better  has 
tiiken  place  during  the  last  20  years. 

Imports  of  Grain,  etc. — Great  part  of  the  land  is 
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held  under  iihort  tanurei,  on  the  nwlnner  tj/ilrm,  the 
tenant  paying  half  the  produce  to  the  landlont.  Owln^ 
to  the  nature  of  the  noli,  and  the  superior  attention 
given  to  the  culture  of  olivex  and  cnrrantn,  the  ataple 
prodncM  of  the  lilanda,  mort  part  of  the  ({rain  and 
rattle  required  for  their  coniinniptlon  la  imported.  The 
hard  wheat  of  Odenaa  U  preferre<l,  and  large  »uma  are 
annually  dent  to  the  Rlark  8ea  In  pa>-ment.  The  Par- 
liament, In  March,  IN.H8,  repealed  the  duties  on  th«  in> 
trndurtion  of  com  ;  and  the  K™!"  monopoly  of  Corfu, 
which  had  lieen  estaldishe<l  in  favor  of  government,  in 
order  ta  provide  agnlnat  the  poiiiiil>ility  of  a  general  or 
partial  noarcity,  waa  then  alio  unffered  to  expire. 
The«e  two  aourcen  of  revenue,  while  they  exinted,  ilid 
not  prolialdy  produce  tea*  than  X20,(XV  annually.  They 
are  similarly  dependent  upon  (ireece  and  Turkey  for 
eupplie*  of  butcher's  meat ;  a  small  numlier  only  of 
aheep  and  goats  lieing  bred  In  the  Islands.  Oxen, 
whether  for  agriculture  or  ti.e  slaughter-house,  are 
prinriiially  brought  from  Turkej-.  The  lieeves  eaten 
by  the  troops  are  six  weeks  or  two  months  walking 
down  from  the  Danube,  and  the  provinces  that  skirt 
it,  to  the  shores  of  Kplnu,  where  they  remain  in  pas- 
ture until  flt  for  the  table. 

Exjmtit. — The  staple  exports  from  these  islands  are 
oil,  currants,  wine  soap,  salt,  and  Valonla.     The  first 
is  produced  in  gnsit  abundance  in  Corfu  and  I'axo, 
ami  in  a  less  qunntity   in    /ante,  Santa  Maura,  and 
Cephalonia.     Corfu  has,  in  fact,  the  appenriince  of  a 
continuous  oJive  wooil :  a  consequence,  partly,  of  the 
extraordinarr  encouragement  formerly  given  to  the 
cidture  of  llie  plant  liy  the   Venetians.      Although 
there  is  a  harvest  every  year,  the  great  crep  is  prop- 
erly l>iennial ;  the  tree  generally  re|)osing  for  a  year 
after  its  effort.     (In  Krnnre  and  Piedm  ■  .t  the  jieriod 
of  inactivity  is  two  and  three  years.)     t  uring  flx-e  or 
six  months,  from  October  till  Ajiril,  the  countrj',  par- 
ticularly in  Corfu,  presents  an  animated  appearance, 
persons  of  all  ages  l)eing  busily  employed  in  picking 
np  the  fruit.    The  average  price  may  lie  about  XI  lis. 
per  liarrcl.     I'nder  the  old  Venetian  system,  the  oil 
could  only  lie  carried  to  Trieste.    It  is  charged  with  an 
ad  mlnrrm  duty  of  IH  per  cent.,  payalde  on  the  ox- 
port.    The  quality  might  lie  much  Improved  by  a  little 
more  care  in  the  nionufacture,  the  trees  lieing  generally 
finer  than  in  any  other  country.     Curmnh,  originally 
introduced  from  the  Moreo,  are  grown  In  /ante,  Ceph- 
alonia, and  Ithnca.  but  princiially  in  the  first.     The 
plant  is  a  vine  of  small  siite  and  delicate  nature,  the 
culti  'ation  of  which  requires  much  care.    .Six  or  seven 
years  elapse  after  a  plantation  has  l)een  made  liefore  it 
yields  a  crop.     In  the  beginning  of  ( )ctolier,  the  earth 
ahont  the  roots  (if  the  plants  is  loosene<l,  and  gathered 
up  in  small  heaps,  away  from  the  vine,  which  is  pruned 
in  Starch  ;  after  which  the  ground  is  again  lai<l  down 
smooth  around;  the   blight  calle<l   the  "brina,"  and 
rainy   weather  in   harvest    pro<luco    great    mischief. 
The  currants   are   gathered   toward   Septemlier,   and 
after  lieing  carefully  plrke<l,  are  thrown  singly  tifxin  a 
stone  fi(Hir,  exposed  to  the  sun  In  the  open  air.     The 
drjing  process  may  occupy  a  fortnight  or  longer.  If 
the  weather  lie  not  favorable.      A  heavj-  shower  or 
thunder-storm  (no  unftequent  occurrence  at  that  sea- 
son),  not  only  interrupts  It,  but  »<imetimes  causes  fer- 
mentation.    The  fruit  Is  then  only  flt  to  lie  given  to 
animals.     Khould  It  escape  these  risks,  it  Is  de|iosited 
in    magazines    called   "  iKTaglie,"   until  a  purchaser 
casts  up. 

The  exports  of  these  islands  are  raisins,  olivet,  olive- 
oil,  honey,  soap,  silk,  and  wine ;  and  the  importa  are 
coffee,  sugar,  wines,  brandy,  grain,  cun-d  fish,  manu- 
factures of  wood,  wool,  eotton,  iron,  etc.  Currants  and 
raisins  constitute  the  heaviest  articles  of  export  from 
these  islands,  the  annuiil  produce  of  curranta  amount- 
ing to  some  12,000, 'M)0  j-tfuinit* ;  but  of  late  years  the 
producers  have  had  to  contend  with  disoaaei  calle<l 
"  the  blight,"  for  which  sulphur  has  proved  to  tje  the 


I  only  efficient  remedy.  Notwithatanding  the  partial 
I  failure  of  the  crops  from  thia  cauia,  for  four  consecu- 
tive years,  the  exports  of  cumnti  In  18R5  show  an  ac- 
tive and  remunerating  trade.  The  following  summary 
for  this  year  will  give  some  Idea  of  the  extent  of  the 
cnmuit  trade  of  the  republic : 

Kiporlfl  to 
lEii«iiind. 


!ZanU 

iCvpbalonla... 

Ilhai'a 

Danta  Maura 
Tout.... 


pound*. 

T01,IW1 
4,8«S400 


TrUiU. 

46,im     4,ouo    ....      r..i,iiiHi 

•'ialt  may  be  obtained  In  considerable  quantities  in 
Corfu,  /ante,  and  Santa  Maura,  fur  ex|Knrtati  n ;  the 
latter  island  alone  pnxlucol  it  until  the  late  act  of  Par- 
liament, which  provida<l  that  government  should  let 
the  ault-puuM  iu  all  the  islanda  to  those  liidders  who 
should  offer,  by  teitled  venderi,  to  supply  it  at  the  low- 
est rate  to  the  consumer,  paying  nt  the  name  time  the 
highest  price  to  govenmient.  No  export  <!uty  is 
charged  upon  it.  These  statements  sUuw  that  heavy 
duties  are  levied  upon  the  exportn*.ii.n  of  the  staple 
products  of  the  islands — an  objectionable  system,  und 
one  which,  if  it  is  to  bo  excused  at  all,  can  only  liu  mi 
by  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  tlicy  are 
placed.  There  is  no  luud-tax  or  impost  on  prii|iertv  in 
the  Ionian  Islands,  such  as  exists  in  many  other  rudo 
countries ;  and,  sup|Hising  it  were  desirable  to  iutro- 
duce  such  a  tax,  the  complicated  state  of  pni|ierty  in 
them,  the  feudal  tenures  under  which  it  is  held,  and 
the  variety  of  usages  with  respect  to  it,  opptise  all  hut 
invincible  obstacles  to  its  im|H>Hition  un  fair  and  ciiual 
principles.  At  the  sumo  time,  too,  u  large  uniouiit  of 
revenue  is  required  to  meet  tho  cxjM'nses  of  thu  giiivral 
and  local  governments,  to  maintain  an  efiicient  |Hilice 
and  to  prevent  smuggling  and  piracy.  However,  we 
can  not  help  thinking  that  some  very  material  retrench. 
ments  might  lie  made  from  the  ex|ienditure  ;  and  it  h 
to  this  source,  more,  perhaps,  than  to  any  other,  tjmt 
the  inhabitants  must  look  for  any  real  or  effectual  re- 
lief from  their  burdens. 

T/if  Diilira  on  Exports  from  the  Ionian  Iflandn  are 
regulated  by  acts  dated  8th  June,  1H35,  2M\  April 
ln;i7,  and  'iiMi  May,  1847.  Oil  and  currants  pay  18 
per  cent,  ad  viUorem.  Wine  (excepting  that  of  tho 
Cephaliinia  Wine  Company),  G  |ier  cent,  itd  valorem. 
Soap,  «  (icr  cent,  ad  valorem.  Valonia,  (J  per  cent,  ad 
ralorrm.  All  other  articles  free.  N.  II. — Oil  shipped 
in  vessels  under  Ionian  colors  for  tho  purpose  of  being 
conveyed  from  one  island  to  another  of  the  States  must 
|iay  only  7  per  cent.  */  ndurem. 

AccouHT  or  TH«  Kitv».'«i«  or  Tiir.  Iosiam  Islands  in  18S1 
ANii  1854,  srai^irtiNu  th«  lurriaKNT  Item),  anu  tiik 
Amofnt  or  lAOii, 


DsUm. 


Customs 

Kvport  doty— 

On  ulirooll 

'      "   rurranlJ 

i      "    Island  wines 

Import  ilntv— 

Un  forelif'n  wiuct  and  spirits. . 

'      "   tohacco 

"   grain 

Mtamp  (liitlos 

Hale  of  i;un|io»'iler  (iiionupoly). . 
Uecclpts  fur  tarlir  dues— 

Ilealtli  Ollkc 

I'oslOfflee 

Executive  I'olloe. 

Juillrliil 

Pre«  port  wiiri'lion<H>  reins 

MortinMce  ami  roitlitratlon  dues. . 

I'rintlng  olllee  recolpis 

Krelithts  of  guv  t  steam  packets. 
Kereliitu  fur  public  instruction. . 
MUeelbneooa 


Total.. 


UvT.aiw  la 

H«v«iiiie  In 

IHI. 

isii. 

£80,040 

£42,1 18» 

20,T8S 

11,1116* 

H49I 

18,iils« 

4M 

670 

i,H7a 

1,120 

S,V09 

2,rvS8 

«»,5M 

S!l!.141 

lii,481 

iu,)m 

^■a 

»7» 

4,749 

4.218 

2.W6 

2.II4S 

2,ftH8 

vai 

1,()7« 

.•i7l 

l,2(i« 

1,W:) 

B07 

mn 

;Ma 

■m 

8,2flO 

l.vii 

1,5!K» 

l,.^s| 

.SU 

.Ml 

lIHoMi 

fW.iWl 

*  The  illwliiutl.in  of  tlie  duties  wu  Wholly  owing  to  the 
latlqre  In  the  erop«  of  oil  and  eurrtnt*. 
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icxncMT  or  m  EzrixDiTvii  or  m  Iohiah  Iilahm 

IK   1891   AKD   ISSa,  iraoirTIHO    THB    UimKIHT    llMUt, 

AND  TBB  Amodxt  or  lAOa. 


llMdt  of  IZIMtMlUm. 


IHI. 


■Ml. 


VlllUnr  prote<;Uon  (|wld  by  Kng, 
!U>ril  II.  Cuiiinitaalnn«r'a  eWII  lilt 

U'IflKlA'lTO  Asuinbly 

lOivll  enUbllnhniout 

JuiIIcIaI  tnUbllsliuKint 

|C<Iu>:atlon 

KunlK  of  public  ofllcui 

Public  worlu 

IVkot  Mrvlcv,  eotit,  n^paire,  etc. 
Collection  of  revenue.  Including  I 


paper  tor  •Umnt 
llc'slth    offlcu,   luarettot 

llllbt-llOUKJt 

Post  ofllco« 

EiiMMillte  police 

CourU  of  Justice, 


and 


CcntlriKunt  cxpendlturu  of  gun-  I 
vral  unil  local  Kovernnienta. . .  ) 
ToUL 


£'A0UO 

14,448 

811 

43,618 

1M9« 

11,8M 

1,808 

ii,8Sl 

4,680 

1,H89 

1,893 

88T 
1,4*) 
1,8S8 

90,028 
£14B,At«~ 


£9S,n<X) 

18,000 

4,790 

40,4)10 

1^86« 

11,499 

1,609 

799 

9,IU8 

489 

1,N80 

888 

1,M» 

2,009 

14,4:14 


£186,119 


ACCOIST  or  THK   QlfANTtnta    AND   VaIUIM   or  TIIK    I'RINCI- 
PAI.     AUTIOI.IW     KXroBTXD     moU     TUE     IllMIAN    IsLANIW 

15  18A9. 


ArUHvl  w 


QuuiUUaa. 


Valiir. 


OllvoUir bar.  of  16  Imp.  gal  i 

Currant*. lb« 

Wlno barrcla 

Spirit* •' 

gjjjt bushels 

IIlilcs number 

Calk' of  onrrantt. " 

Barrels  for  oil tna  butta 

Bosp ;•, '*>•• 

All  oilier  article* 

Forol);n  manufactures 

Total 


Merchandise  In  transit. 


97,17s 

7,S88,908« 

89,069 

790 

109,797 

6,087 

8,779 

6,940 

1,291,687 

18,877 


£6l.6.t2 

7fl,014 

9..'M9 

NU 

l,14.^ 

1,7S>< 

9,889 

989 

10.098 

S,«S8 

8,717 

lH2,Jt79 


998,4.Vt 


«  A  very  bad  scaaon.      In  flivorablo  years  the  exports 
amount  to  1^000,00O  or  16,000,000  lbs. 

AcfoL'.NT  or  Till  Quantities  and  Values  ok  tiik  various 

AaTlCLES   IMPOBTEll    INTO  THE    IONIAN    ISLANDS   IN    l-'fia. 


Artlrlni 


Froiluce,  sugar. lbs. 

Coffee " 

Druips  (turns,  etc i' 

Msnufiicturea. £ 

KawMlk 11* 

Kftw  cotton " 

Wool " 

Hemp  and  flax " 

Staves  for  largo  casks No 

Hoops       '•  "    " 

Iron lbs. 

Timber £ 

Firewood pasal 

Wheat kllogs. 

Iiiillsn  corn " 

Iliirlev  and  oaU " 

lli'sns  and  other  pnlso ...      " 

I'otatiH's lbs. 

Kloe 

Mtrcaront 

Flour 

Biscuit* 

('heesc 

Bntter 

Halt  meat 

Mtock  lliih  anil  baccals 

IWitlsrua  and  Caviare 

Ssrillnlas  ond  anchovies. , , 

On  Ions  anil  garlic mil. 

Dried  fruits. £ 

I'oultry No. 

Wlne^  foreign barrel* 

Siilrlls. 

Horned  cattle No. 

Homes,  iniiles,  and  awe*.. , .  " 

8heop.  Roats,  and  pli.'s " 

Tobacco lbs, 

Kye kUogs.] 

All  other  articles £| 

ToUl I 

Value  of  inercbandlso  In  transit 


U  mnllili't. 

V»lu.,. 

l,R->8,807 

£80,788 

69.\883 

l.\617 

10,2^ 

114,4tW 

95 

38 

60,flM 

1,2.16 

98.824 

280 

^9,.^88 

1,148 

89S.572 
846,070 

[       .\T96 

296,880 

2,410 

17.251 

9,M1 

8.708 

998,889 

201,046 

107,898 

98.ts9 

78,6&S 

6,7,M 

1«,044 

8,2+s 

l,181,OH4 

4,-'WT 

801,797 

9,219 

971,M4 

2,.'M8 

872.ISI7 

3,9.Vi 

81.828 

818 

474,4A2 

6,754 

71,767 

9.^'!6 

98.7W 

S28 

1,0S8..'ll9 

9,19-3 

^9,018 

4,2:10 

1,244,826 

16.904 

9,614 

2,.169 

4.S62 

17,197 

9,Vi 

6X1 

4,299 

l.l.M 

8,200 

9,966 

82,741 

2.028 

2,078 

810 

2,071 

89,142 

6,394 

990,821 

0,398 

12,873 

....       1       a8S.9V) 

198,128 


Pitrlt. — The  principal  jiorts  in  the  Ionian  republic 
are  Corfu  and  Xante,  in  the  islands  of  the  same  names, 
and  Argostoli  in  Cephalimia.  The  city  ami  port  of 
Corfu  lie  on  the  oMt  aide  of  the  bland,  on  the  cnoal 


or  channel  between  it  and  the  opposite  continent, 
which  ii  hare  alwut  Ave  miles  wide.  The  citadel, 
which  projects  into  the  aea,  is  furnished  with  a  light- 
bouse,  240  feet  high ;  the  latter  being  in  lat.  ilU°  87' 
v.,  long.  10°  60'  K.  The  town  is  but  indiflTerentljr 
built.  Population  about  1M,000,  exclusive  of  the  mill- 
tary.  The  fortilications  are  vory  strung,  both  toward 
the  lea  and  the  land.  The  canal  has  iloep  water 
throughout ;  its  navigation,  which  is  a  littlo  dimcult, 
hoi  lieen  much  facilitated  by  the  erection  of  u  light- 
house on  the  rock  of  Tignoso  in  the  northern  entrance, 
where  the  channel  it  less  than  a  mile  in  width  ;  and 
by  the  mooring  of  a  floating  light  off  Point  I^schino, 
in  the  southern  entrance.  Ships  anchor  between  the 
small  but  well-fortllled  island  of  Vido  and  the  city,  In 
from  12  to  17  fathoms  water.  The  port,  or  rattier  gulf, 
of  Argostoli  in  Cephalonla,  lies  on  the  south,  west  side 
of  the  Island.  Capo  Ajl,  forming  Ita  south-western 
extremity,  Is  In  lat.  88''  «'  40"  N.,  long.  20°  28'  30" 
E.  Capo  San  Nicolo,  forming  the  other  extremity,  la 
alMiut  4)  miles  from  Cape  Ajl ;  and  between  them, 
within  alMiut  1}  mile  of  the  latter,  is  the  small  islet  of 
Guanllani,  on  which  is  a  light-house.  From  this  isl- 
and the  gulf  stretches  N.  J  W.,  from  seven  to  eight 
miles  inland.  The  town  of  Argostoli  lies  on  the  west 
aide  of  a  haven  on  the  ea-tt  side  of  the  gulf  formed  by 
Point  Statura.  Tlio  situation  is  low  and  rather  un- 
healthy. Population  about  5000.  Its  appearance  and 
police,  particularly  the  latter,  have  been  much  im- 
proved since  Its  occupation  by  the  English.  There  is 
deep  water  and  good  anchorage  ground  iu  most  parts 
of  the  gulf.  The  liest  entrance  is  between  Cape  San 
Nicolo  and  Ouardiaiil,  keeping  rather  more  than  a  mll9 
to  the  eastward  of  the  latter,  on  account  of  a  reef  that 
extends  N,  E.  and  ,S.  W.  from  It  nearly  that  distance. 
The  port  and  city  of  /ante  are  situated  on  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  is'land.  In  lat.  87°  27  N.,  long.  20°  64' 
42"  E.  The  city,  the  largest  in  the  Ionian  Islands, 
extends  along  the  shore  for  nearly  IJ  mile,  l)ut  it  ia 
nowhere  almvo  200  yards  in  breadth,  except  where  it  as- 
cends the  hill  on  which  the  citadel  is  erected.  The  stylo 
of  building  Is  chiefly  Italian  ;  and  the  Interior  of  the  city 
displays  every  where  great  neatness,  and  even  a  certain 
degree  of  magnitlcencc.  I'opulation  estimated  by  Dr. 
Uurgess  at  about  20,000.  It  has  a  mole  or  jetty  of  con- 
siderable utilit}-,  at  the  extremity  of  wliich  a  light- 
house is  erected ;  and  a  lazaretto,  situated  a  little  to 
the  south-weat.  The  harbor  la  capacious.  Ships  an- 
chor opposite  the  town  at  from  500  to  1000  yards'  dis- 
tance, in  from  12  to  15  fathoms,  availing  themselves 
of  the  protection  of  the  mole  when  the  wind  is  from 
the  north-cast.  When  the  troops  took  possession  of 
/ante,  in  IMIO,  the  fortiflcations  were  found  to  be  in 
very  l>ad  reiiair ;  but  immense  sums  have  BiDce  been 
expended  upon  their  improvement  and  extension. 

In  1858  5(>t>,817  tons  of  shipping  entered  the  ports 
of  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  of  which  27,910  were  English. 
The  others  were  Ionian,  Greek,  Turkish,  etc. 

Mimey. — .\ccounta  arc  kept  in  sterling  money,  or  in 
Spanish  dollars  and  ol)oii,  100  oboll  being  =  1  doll.  = 
48.  4d. ;  a  doubloon  =  1  dollar. — Tatk's  Cambist. 

Weiyhli. — English  weights  and  measures  are  some- 
times made  use  of,  though  with  Italian  denominations  ; 
but  the  following  are  most  generally  used  :  The  {lound 
peso  groaso,  or  great  weight  of  12  oz.  =  7384  grains 
Troy  ;  SM'H  lbs.  =  100  ll>s.  avoirdupois.  The  pound 
pfm  solliU,  or  small  weight  used  for  precious  metals 
and  drugs,  is  l-8d  lighter  than  the  foregoing  ;  12  oz. 
peso  sottile  corresponding  to  8  oz.  peso  gro3So. 

The  oke,  used  In  the  southern  Islands,  weighs  alwut 
18,U(X)  grains  Troy,  or  27'10  lbs.  avourdupois.  The 
I,«vant  oantar,  or  quintal,  should  contain  44  okes. 
The  migllajo  (loOO  lbs.),  for  currants  in  Zante,  is  1  per 
cent,  lighter  than  for  other  articles. 

Mraturft  of  length.— "Vbe  Venetian  foot  is  12  onui 
=  13J  inches  English.  Passo  =  5  Venetian  feet. 
Draccio,  for  cloths,  etc.,  =  27  8-16  inches  English. 
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Do.  for  sllko,  •«  2£  8-18.  Land  k  mMtaund  by  tha 
Mwuni  or  1'8  of  a  moggio,  or  baetla,  4(K)  iqiiare  parti 
balng  1  miaura,  or  bacile,  about  8-10  of  an  acr«  En- 
glish. Vineyards  are  maasureil  by  tlie  lappaihi  B 
sapprtle  (a  computed  day's  work)  boing  1  miaura.  Fire- 
wood it  measured  by  the  square  passo,  uanallj',  how- 
ever, only  3  feet  thick  tois  depending  on  the  >|ualtty 
of  the  wood.     Stone  is  measured  by  the  passo  cubo. 

Mramret  t\f  Capatiiji. — Cam. — Corfu  and  Paxo; 
mogglo  of  fi  misuro,  about  6  Winchester  bushels.  Ceph- 
alooia :  bacile  should  contain  80  lbs.  peso  grosso,  l>eRt 
quality  wheat.  Stnta  Maura  :  cadoof  ttcrivolli,  4  => 
S  mog. ;  1  cado  «  3)  l<usbel»  English.  Ithac.i :  5 
bacile  <°'  1  moggiu.  Cerigo :  chil6,  the  measure  of 
Constantinople,  =>  1  bushel  English. 

WvM. — Corfu  and  Paxo ;  82  qnartucci  =  1  jar,  and 
4  jars  =  1  Iwrrel  =^i  18  English  wine  gallons.  Ceph- 
alonia  nnd  Itliaca :  2  quartucci  s>  1  lioccale ;  4  boc- 
cali  =s=  1  secchio ;  G  sccohio  '==  \  barrel  ^=  18  English 
gallons.  Zante :  HI  1-8  quartucci  ^^^^  1  lire ;  40  quar- 
tucci =■  1  jar  ;  8  jnn  =  1  Itarrel  =  17  8-8  English 
wine  gallons.  Ssnta  ilaura :  ^>  quartucci  >=•  1  stam- 
no ;  G  stamni  —  1  barrel  >=a  18  English  wine  gallons. 
Cerigo ;  2  agosteu  "=«=  1  boccia ;  'W  lioccio  =^  1  barrel 
••  18  English  wine  gallons. 

Oi7.— Corfu  and  Paxo :  4  o;  ...  3I  '»  1  miltro  j  6 
miltri  *=!l  jar;  4  jars—l  oarrel  =t  18  English  wine 
gallons.  Cophalonia :  !>  pagliaxzi  -=  1  barrel  ■='  18 
English  wine  gallons.  Zante  :  .')  lire,  or  8  jars  of  46 
quartucci  each  =  1  barrel  5-8  English  wine  gallons. 
Santa  Maura :  7  stamni  <=  1  liarrel  =^  18  English  wine 
gallons.  Ithaca :  13  pagliazzi  ^^'^  1  liarrel  ="  18  En- 
glish wine  gallons.  'Jerigo  :  24  lioiie  ==■  1  barrel  == 
14  0'5  English  wine  gallons.  Salt. — Centlnajo,  aliout 
4000  lbs.  Venetian  peso  grosso.  Aim»'.— Corfu,  meas- 
ure of  4  ICnglish  cubic  feet. 

In  compiling  tliLs  article,  we  have  consultetl,  licsidcs 
the  works  referred  to  above,  the  Voyagf  HUloriqtif  Vit- 
lorttqur,  etc.,  by  S.\INT  Savvevr — a  dilTuse  but  valu- 
able work.  The  account  of  /ante,  in  the  last  volume 
(tome  iii.,  pp.  101-278\  is  {uirticularly  good.  We 
have  also  looked  into  the  yogage  n»  Gr^  of  Scito- 
FAXi,  3  tomes,  Paris,  IHOI  j  the  ArcJufe-t  du  Commtrce  ; 
the  P-ipm  Itmi  brfrnti  Ike  Jlritith  !'manc«  (.1oi»»MW«e, 
ttc.  See  H'eslm.  Ker.,  xxxvii!,,  418 ;  MonlUg  Hev., 
IxxsUi.,  325,  cii.,  138;  Uuar.  Htc,  xxU.,  86;  Cfrin. 
tkf.,  xiv.,  625 ;  Com.  ReL  U.  3.,  vol.  i.,  467,  vol.  U., 
171. 

XOWK,  one  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
lies  between  north  lat.  40°  40'  and  4»°  80',  and  west 
long.  90°  12'  and  »6^  58'.  It  is  Iwunded  north  Sy 
Minnesota  Territory,  east  by  the  Mississippi  Iii  er, 
which  sefiarates  it  from  the  States  of  Illinois  and  >\'is- 
consin,  soutli  by  Missouri,  am.  west  by  the  Missouri 
und  the  great  >Siuux  liivers,  tlia  fonuer  cf  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the  later  fmin 
M'  nesota.  (iroatest  length  fhim  east  to  west,  1)07 
miii.ts  ;  greatest  breadtli,  IWi  milaa  ;  area,  &D,!*M  sqMare 
miles. 

The  surface  of  Iowa  is  somewhat  elevated  and  gen- 
erally undul.illng.  It  has  no  mountains,  nor  even 
hills,  of  any  great  height.  Tuhle  Mu.ind,  a  conical 
elevation  with  a  dot  9ummit,  liiree  or  four  miles  from 
Dubuque,  is  perhaps  600  feet  liigh.  (In  the  liorilers 
of  the  rivers  there  are  frequent  "  bluifs"  which  are 
ge.iemlly  from  '10  to  11)0  feet  high.  ihe  highest 
ground  in  the  .State  i*  a  plateau  in  the  north-west, 
called  I'utniu  lift  i'miriff,  which  enters  it  from  Min- 
nesota. The  southern  part  of  Ihe  (itate  alwunils  with 
grasay  lawns  and  verdant  plaiai,  intersected  by  nu- 
meMiiK  rivers,  tlie  chief  of  wiiich  rre  the  Ues  Moines. 
Uie  Skunk,  the  Iowa,  and  the  !ied  Cedar  (a  branch  of 
Iowa)  Uiver*  widen  flow  iu  a  soutti-east  direction  into 
the  Missinslppl.  The  l>anks  of  i^lmost  all  uf  th.iM! 
rivers  are  skirted  witli  Iwlts of  wood.  Ihu  distiuguiidi- 
faig  feature,  bowe  '*r,  of  Iow»  is  its  unique  and  n  liuir- 
ably  diversifled  iirairles,  sonietlnies  s|'.rcading  ou    ...wi 


vast  plaint.  The  entire  State  U  nomad  "a  rolling 
prairie"  by  the  settlers,  ttom  the  resemblance  its  sur- 
face bears  to  the  rolling  swell  of  the  ocean.  From 
the  absence  of  woo<l,  the  scenery  becomes  wearisome 
and  tame. 

The  soil  of  Iowa  is  in  general  fertile.  Koar  the 
confines  of  the  Coteau  des  Prairies  the  country  is  hilly 
and  desolate ;  the  high  lands  being  covered  with  gravel 
support  but  a  scanty  vegetation,  white  the  low  grouuila 
are  marshy.  It  apiwars,  however,  from  the  survevs 
which  have  been  made,  that  no  State  in  the  Union  hits 
a  smaller  proportion  of  inferior  land.  Dr.  Owou  in 
his  geological  report,  remarks  that  "  the  soil  of  Iowa 
Is  generally  excellent,  and  of  easy  cultivation.  The 
valleys — especially  of  the  Red  Cedar,  lowu,  und  Des 
Moines  Hivers — present  a  body  of  arable  iar.d,  which 
taken  us  a  whole,  tor  richness  in  organic  elementH,  for 
amount  of  saline  mutter,  und  due  admixture  of  earthy 
silicates,  luYords  a  combination  which  lielongs  only  to 
the  most  fertile  upland  plains."  The  climate  is  jfcn- 
erolly  more  healthful  than  most  of  the  new  Stiites 
The  openness  of  the  country  renders  it  les*  liable  tliiui 
is  usual  to  the  iiitluenco  uf  mulana;  the  air  on  the 
u,>land  praiiies  is  buo,,'ant,  and  rendered  f,-eo  from  nil 
pernicious  influences  by  the  refreshing  Iireezea  that 
idow  periodically  over  them.  The  rapid  flow  of  its 
rivers  also  carries  olT  in  the  valley's  those  miasmatic 
influences  which  otherwise  tend  to  the  pro<lu('tion  of 
disease.  The  winter  is  occasionally  severe,  but  the 
Bcvorjty  is  not  so  great  as  is  usual  in  the  same  lat- 
itudes.    The  summer,  also,  is  less  oppressively  hot. 

lowtt  is  strictly  an  agricultural  country.  Its  fine 
prairies  and  rich  natural  pastures  aftbrd  iwculiar  facil- 
ities for  rearing  cattle  und  sheep.  Wool-growing  has 
nccoHin^ly  be<-()mo  one  of  the  staple  empluyraents  of 
the  settlers.  The  raisiig  of  hogs  is  an  o'lcupatiun 
cqtuUy  common  and  profitable.  The  value  uf  live 
stock  in  1)<6'J  was  estimated  At  i|3,tiOU,000,  nnd  sluiigh- 
ter«(l  animals  at  4<810,00O.  Tho  amount  of  wool  nro- 
iluced  was  .■)7;l,8a8  {Xiunds.  t'onsidorablo  progress 
has  rcently  l)een  made  in  agriculture,  as  shoirn  by 
the  Ini-rease  of  various  prwluetions  of  the  .State.  Vat 
instance,  in  IHIO  there  wore  only  154,098  bushel:  of 
wheat  grown  ;  in  \HM,  there  were  1,540,581 ;  In  1*10 
216.3«5  bushels  outs;  in  1H50,  l,,V.'4,;+»5 ;  in  im, 
1,40^1,241  bushels  nmize  ;  in  1850,  8,05ti,7'.l9.  AH  the 
other  pniductious  common  to  Hluuliir  latitudes  are 
grown  in  Iowa,  and  have  increased  in  an  equal  or 
grealnr  pr>;M<rtion. 

Manufai'tures  li.ive,  until  recently  made  little  prog, 
ress  in  Ihe  Statu.  Having  only  existed  for  little 
I'lore  than  10  years  as  an  in>!ep<!ndent  State,  tiuio  has 
not  been  Hrt'onled  to  develop  its  manufacturing  re- 
stmr-cs  Possessing  within  itself  abundanoo  of  tlio 
tTo  grand  elemctits  for  nianufactu'crs — inal  and  wa- 
tor  [tower  -there  can  lie  no  duubt  that  Iowa  wul  jot 
be  distinguished  as  a  manufacturing  .State.  In  1f<.'iO 
the  nunilier  of  mauufacturing  estublislinientii,  |irudu- 
cing  each  to  tho  value  of  t5(M)  anr.ually  and  upwanl, 
was  Ihi.  Of  thesfc  there  were  tliree  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  "sst  inm,  14  tanneries,  and  one  woolen  factory. 
The  others  -ire  chiotly  oniploved  in  tlie  nianufncturt  of 
articles  for  orilinary  and  domesti'.;  purposes  und  agri- 
cultural iinpluments.  I'he  honie-niiirle  inunnractim'S 
in  the  veur  ending  Ist  Juno  1850,  were  valued  at 
|i220,0«H». 

The  niiiieruls  of  Iowa  are  njt  of  great  variety.  The 
vast  bituminous  coul-lleld  of  t'le  State  occupieii  mimt 
of  Its  central  and  southern  |Kirtions.  For  tipwanis  uf 
200  miles  the  Uiver  Des  Moines  passes  thMugh  this 
great  de|iosit,  Ihe  area  of  whicli  has  been  ertimati'il  at 
alMiut  20,<KI0  square  miles  enibraiiug  a  country  cipial 
In  extent  to  more  thuu  one  half  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana. The  beils  uf  coal,  «liicli  are  100  feet  in  tliiik- 
u  ss,  lio  near  the  surface,  and  iiuy  lie  worlted  at  uniull 
expens«s  The  lead  mines  of  Iowa  aro  a  continuatitm 
uf  those  of  Illinois  and  Wiscunslo.     The  wurkiojjs  are 
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old  and  have  been  verj'  productive.  They  occur  In 
the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  Dubuque,  one  of  the 
oldest  aettlementa  in  \orth  America,  being  the  chief 
town  of  the  lead-mining  district.  Dr.  Owen,  in  bis 
Oeolyical  Sur>'eg,  remarlts  that  the  lead-mineenf  Iowa 
p'.o'iuoe  as  niuoli  cf  that  metal  as  the  whole  of  Kurope, 
except  Great  Dritain,  and  that  their  capahilities  are 
unbounded.  Zinc  is  found  chiefly  in  tlie  fonn  of  elec- 
tric calamine,  in  cellular  mii'<*ies  in  connection  with  the 
lend.  This  mineral  occur.^  in  some  "diggings"  also, 
in  I)  stiite  of  carbonate,  and  in  others,  as  a  sulphuret. 
Copper  is  found  in  the  same  locnlitics  as  zinc.  It  has 
recently  lieen  discovered  in  Cedju-  3ounty  '.i  conaidcr- 
sMi  quantities.  Iron-ore  is  abundantly  distributed, 
but  as  yet,  only  a  small  quantity  of  it  has  been  con- 
verted into  metal.  In  the  geological  surv^ey  of  the 
State  above  referred  to,  it  is  afllrme '.  that  its  rciourcos 
sad  capabilities  are  such  that  10,000  Intiorers  and 
miners  might  be  profltalily  employed  within  its  l>ound- 
srics.  Iowa  lias  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but  its 
tmde  with  the  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  tho  Mexican 
Gulf  is  very  considerable,  and  rapidly  increasing. 
Tlie  exports  consist  of  agricultural  and  mining  pro- 
ducts. The  home  trafllo  of  this  State  is  also  vorj*  con- 
sideruide.  The  facilities  which  it  possesses,  l>oth  for 
Intomal  trade  and  foreij;n  tommorco  are  very  abund- 
ant, and  In  a  short  time  will  bo  greatly  increased.  A 
roilro.id  of  180  miles  in  length  has  bee.i  projected  be- 
tween Dubuque,  the  capital  of  the  load-niiuing  district, 
and  Keoltuk,  the  chief  port  of  tho  State  for  foreign 
traJo.  Keokulc,  Davenport,  Lyons,  and  Dubuque  will 
alM)  shortly  be  connected  l)y  railroads  with  the  inte- 
rior. Hesides  these,  which  will  radiate  through  the 
St.ito  in  various  dire,  ons,  the  grand  trunk  lino  is 
pniiKisod  to  be  carried  ttom  this  city  westwnnl  to 
Council  lllutTs  on  the  Missouri,  and  will  form  a  part  of 
the  ({roat  Pacific  lir.o  which  is  to  terminate  at  San 
FranoisTO,  in  Califomi.-..  Through  Iowa  will  also  pass 
a  bninch  of  the  great  chain  of  north  and  south  rail- 
roads connecting  St.  Louis  witU  the  extromo  settle- 
ments of  Minnesota  Territory.  When  these  are  com- 
pleted, ix'th  the  home  and  forci(;n  oonnnerco  of  tho 
State  will  be  indetinitcly  increased.  Congress  has 
givi'ii  1,!)00,(K)0  aoros  for  tlio  improvement  'if  tho  Des 
Moines  Kivcr,  as  fur  as  Dca  Moines  City — to  lio 
mii'l"  navigable  for  large  stonnxboats.  In  .Inly,  IHiiti, 
:ht'r.'  were  108  miles  of  railroad  linished,  and  lUO 
proposed,  for  which  Congress,  in  Jlay,  18.5t!,  appropri- 
ate<l  I.SaOiOOO  acres.  The  valley  of  the  Des  Moines 
River  contains  at  present  half  the  |)opulatlon,  as  well 
at  half  the  agricultural  wealth  ofthe  State,  and  its  pros- 
perity may  for  some  time  depend  as  much  uiwn  the 
improvement  of  navigation  on  this  river,  as  upon  the 
execution  of  these  projected  railnw.ds.  The  Des 
Muinos  rises  in  the  Coteau  des  Prairies,  in  the  i<outli- 
westof  Minnesota,  and  flowing  tiirongh  the  State  in  gen- 
eral in  a  soutli  south-east  clin-ction,  divides  it  into  two 
nearly  e(|U»l  sections,  ami  after  a  course  of  400  miles, 
fall«  into  the  Mississippi  at  the  soutb-eust  extremity  of 
the  State,  about  four  miles  l)elow  Keokuk.  Iowa  luis 
many  other  irl.rior  .-'vers  which  aro  navi;L;aldo  for  va- 
tious— soHio  of  them  for  considerable — distances.  The 
Skunk  is  more  than  WO  miles  in  length,  and  tlows 
throiiuli  a  fertile  country.  It  pursues  a  course  of  l.'iO 
miles  in  a  south-east  direction  nearly  parallel  I4)  Dos 
Moines.  The  Iowa,  from  which  the  State  takes  its 
name,  has,  in  general,  a  south  south-cast  direction, 
anil  after  n  course  of  upwartts  of  ;U)0  miles,  discliarges 
itself  in  the  Mississippi  by  two  mouths,  formitif;  a  delta, 
tho  sides  of  which  am  about  six  miles  limg.  It  is 
naviKuble  by  steaml)oats  at  all  seasons,  to  Iowa  City, 
80  miles  IViun  its  mouth,  and  for  lH)uts  of  light  draught 
ranch  further  up.  Tho  Ited  t^odar  (a  branch  of  the 
lowiil,  is  naviga'de  for  150  miles.  Tho  Wapsiplnicon, 
the  Makoquete,  Turkey,  and  lIp|Hir  Iowa  Kivers  have 
courses  varying  in  length  fhim  tOO  to  200  miles,  nud 
are  navigabls  for  distant-e*  of  SO  to  00  miles.     They 


flow  in  an  east  or  eouth-east  direction  into  the  Mitaia- 
■Ippl.  The  Great  Sioux,  an  important  tributary  of 
the  Mhisouri,  forms  the  north-west  boundary  of  the 
State ;  its  length  is  estimated  at  800  milea.  The  trib. 
ut'iries  of  the  Missouri  in  this  State  are  of  minor  im- 
portance, llie  Mississippi  borders  the  State  for  its 
whole  length  on  the  east,  and  is  navigable  in  time  of 
high  water  for  steamboats,  to  the  mouth  of  the  St. 
Peters,  in  Minnesota. 

Ipecacuanha  (Fr.  yjpecaruanAa;  Ger.  American- 
iiche  bnchtourzel ;  It.  Ipecoacanna ;  Port.  Cipo  de  (."am- 
arot,  Jjxcacuanha ;  Sp.  Ipecacuana,  Haiz  de  oro),  the 
root  of  a  ))orennial  plant  (Cephaflii  ipfcacuanha),  grow- 
ing in  Brazil  and  other  parts  of  South  America.  It 
is  tiom  its  color  usually  denominated  lehile,  gray,  or 
ath-colored,  and  brmeu.  I.ittid  of  the  first  variety  is 
found  in  the  shops.  The  gray  and  brown  varietieu  are 
brought  to  this  count.-y  in  bales  from  Kio  dnneiro. 
Both  are  in  short,  wrinkled,  variously  Itent,  and  con- 
torted pieces,  which  break  with  a  resinous  fracture. 
The  gray  is  about  the  thickness  of  a  small  quill,  full 
of  knots  and  deep  circular  Assures,  that  nearly  reach 
down  to  a  wliite,  woody,  vascular  cord  that  runs 
through  the  heart  of  each  piece  ;  the  external  part  is 
compact,  lirittle,  and  looks  smooth ;  the  brown  is 
smaller,  more  wrinkled,  of  a  blackish-brown  color  on 
the  outside,  and  whitish  within  :  the  white  is  woody, 
and  has  no  wrinkles.  Tho  entire  root  is  inodorous ; 
but  the  {Kiwder  has  a  faint  disagreeable  odor.  The 
taste  is  bitter,  sul>-acrid,  and  extremoly  nauseous.  In 
choosing  ipecacuanha,  tho  larger  roots,  whi  jh  are  com- 
pact and  break  with  n  resinous  fracture,  having  a 
whitish  gray,  somewhat  semi-transparent  appearance 
in  the  outside  cortical  part,  with  a  pale  straw-colored 
medullary  filirc,  are  to  be  preferred.  When  ])Ounded, 
i|)ecacuanha  forms  tho  mildest  and  safest  emetic  in  the 
whole  materia  medica.  Though  probably  employed 
in  America  f^m  time  immemorial,  it  was  not  intro- 
duced into  Europe  till  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  when 
one  Grenier,  a  French  merchant,  biought  150  pounds 
of  it  from  Spain,  with  which  trials  were  made  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu.  Holvetius  first  made  known  its  use  in 
dysentery,  for  which  Louis  XIV.  munificently  rewarded 
him  by  a  douceur  of  25,000  francs. — Thomson's  l)i$- 
penaalory  ,■  Thomson's  Ckemtslry. 

Ireland,  one  of  the  largest  of  the  European  islands, 
is  situated  to  tho  west  of  Great  Britain,  firom  which  it 
is  8e|>arated  by  a  narrow  chucnel  called  tho  Irish  Sea 
and  St.  George's  Cliiinuol  on  the  east,  and  is  bounded 
on  ita  other  sides  l>y  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  through 
which  it  can  maintain  a  direct  communication  with  the 
continents  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  America.  The  ad- 
vantageous poeition,  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  the 
salubrity  of  the  climate,  Imve  conferretl  upon  Ireland 
commercial  facilities  wiiicb  are  capable  of  being 
greatly  increased.  How  far  these  natural  advantages 
have  iieen  made  available  toward  the  internal  im- 
provement of  the  island  itself,  and  the  genorul  benefit 
of  tho  empire  of  which  it  forms  an  im|K)rtant  part,  may 
bo  best  ascertained  from  tho  following  details  of  its 
history  an  1  statistics. 

Irclautt  is  rhomlioidal  in  shape,  and  placed  at  the 

eastern  extremity  ofthe  Atlantic  ()cean,  which  washes 

its  northern,  western,  and  southern  shores,  while  its 

I  eastern  enast  is  separated  Cvuin  tho  adjacent  island  of 

I  U  reat  Britain  by  the  Northern  Channel,  which  at  one 

I  point  is  only  l:ij  miles  wide,  tho  Irish  Sea,  about  DO 

!  uilles  ill  width,  and  St.  (iciirge's  Channel,  which  Is  00 

I  iiiiles  wide  between  Duldin  and  Holyhead,  an<'.  somc- 

wliut  less  at  its  southern  extremity.     Its  googrk-,.'ule(il 

|Misit!on  is  lietwoen  N.  hit.  &1°  '2b'  and  bii°  21',  and 

1  \V.  long.  5'^  20'  and  10°  20',  comprising,  therefore, 

'  8°  55'  of  bit.,  and  f>°  (>'  of  long.— the  degrees  of  lati- 

i  tuile  being  tlio  same  as  those  under  whicii  are  situated 

[  tho  dissimilar  climates  of  Boriin,   Hamburg,  liottoN 

dam,    Leipzig,   Warsaw,  part  of  Hudson's    Hay,  the 

I  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  Petropaiilowski,  in  Kamts- 
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ehatka,  which  latter  ia  nearly  under  the  same  parallel 
of  latitude  as  Wicklow.  The  largest  diagonal  line 
that  can  be  drawn  within  the  inland,  viz.,  from  Tor 
Head,  in  Antrim,  to  Mixen  Head,  in  Cork,  moasnres 
802  miles ;  and  the  shorter,  from  Camsore,  in  Wex- 
ford, to  Erris  Head,  in  Mayo,  is  210  miles  in  length. 
The  breadth  of  the  country,  from  Dundalk  to  lially- 
shannon  is  85  miles ;  from  Dublin  to  the  head  of  Gal- 


way  Bay,  110  miles ;  and  the  indentations  of  the  coast 
by  harbors,  arms  of  the  sea,  and  mouths  of  rivers  are 
so  numerous,  that  scarcely  an  acre  of  land  in  the  coun- 
try is  more  than  50  miles  fh)m  the  sea  or  good  navii;n- 
tion.  The  territorial  divisions,  and  the  acreable  ex- 
tent of  Ireland,  which,  next  to  Great  Britain,  is  the 
largest  island  in  Europe,  appear  in  the  foUowinir 
table :  ^ 


Tarritorlal  Uiiiloai. 

acRRABkl    IXTaRT, 

AMoidlns  lo  llio  Ordiuuea  Sunrty  ami  Conaiii  Raporl. 

Annnal  atnoun' 
of  GHIBth'. 
Valuation. 

*4,i«»7ir 

8,247,177 
2,88*,2fl,'S 
1,888,720 
11,489,!V75 

No.  af 

Varonlaa. 

No.  of 
Paritltoi. 

or  arable  land. 

8,''':t,188 
8,„i4,613 
8,407,889 
2,120,960 

Orinieoltlr- 
atcdiand. 

OrplaMa- 

tlmu. 

Oflonuand 
Tlllagea. 

Of  water. 

Tola!  area. 

Lftoater 

Monster 

lllstor 

IM 

78 
TO 

47 

1,U08 
884 
891 
809 

781,886 
1,898,477 
1,764,870 
1,906,002 

110,944 

180,418 

79,788 

48,840 

1^669 

14,698 

8,790 

8,877 

61,694 
151,881 
214,986 

219.864 

4,816,211 
6,064,879 
6,478,488 
4,892,048 

Connanght 

Total 

816 

2,M8 

18,4M,800 

6,298,786 

874,489 

42,929 

680,826 

20,808,261 

SevemI  coal-flelds  exist  in  Ireland,  resting  on  a 
limestone  basis.  In  Ulster,  the  district  of  Cool  Island, 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  produces  coal  of  good  quality, 
extensively  used  in  the  neighborhood ;  the  small  coal- 
field at  Ballycatitle  in  Antrim,  is  of  no  economical  im- 
portance. The  province  of  Connniight  affords  Irads  of 
coal  in  Leitrim,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  but  rorely  ex- 
ceeding three  or  four  inches  in  thicliness.  The  Mun- 
ster  coal-lields  are  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and 
Limerick.  The  chief  coal-district,  however,  Is  that  of 
Leinster,  in  C'arlow,  Kilkenny,  an>  the  Queen's 
County.  This  coal,  as  well  ab  that  of  the  Munster 
district,  is  antbracitous ;  that  of  Connaght  is  bitumin- 
ous. The  native  coal  is  only  used  in  the  districts 
where  it  is  raised,  and  neither  the  quantity  nor  the 
quality  has  been  found  such  as  to  interfere  with  the 
importation  of  coai  from  Great  Britain,  which  probably 
exceeds  l,tK)0,0O()  of  tons  annually. 

Blore  notable  in  Ireland  are  the  unstratifled  igneous 
rocks,  of  which  many  varieties  are  found.     Trap-rocks 
exist  in  various  (uirts  of  the  country',  but  more  espec- 
ially in  Antrim,  where  they  are  found  in  great  variety. 
The   basaltic  columns  of  Kairliead  unti  the   (iiant's 
Causewuy  form  one  of  the  most  intrresting  geological 
districts  ill  the  British  empire.     The  trap-rocks  often  I 
repoee  on  the  indurated  citalk  of  Antrim,  es))ecially  in 
Kathlin  Island  and  at  Cushendolc.    At  the  latter  ])Uce 
beds  of  trap  and  the  chalk  nitemate.     Of  quarts  rock,  { 
the  chief  development  in  Ireland  is  in  Mayo  and  Don-  | 
egal ;  it  appears,  also,  in  the  |>cnin8ula  of  Howth  and  i 
Dublin,  the  summits  of  the  Sugar-Loaf  Mountains,  and 
Bray  Head,  in  Wicklow,  and  in  the  district  of  Korth, 
in  Wflxfonl.     No  tertiary  fonnatiim  has  licen  discov- 
ered in  Ireland,  except  tho  clays  containing  lignite  or 
wood-coal  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lough  Neagh. 

The  elevation  of  the  surface  of  Ireland  is  stated  in 
the  following  table  IVom  the  Land  Tenure  l^ommission- 
rn'  map: 

S,)uat,*  mlUe. 
Between  sea-level  and  2.V)  fovt  Ui  hclt;lit ....  18,249 

i.Vl  «nd  800  feet 11.7B7 

"         800    "  KSW    •'    6,797 

*•        KWO    "  9000    "    1,8»» 

AbcTo  2UU0  r<i«l  in  height 82 

Total 81,6091 

The  highent  (leaks  in  the  chief  mountain  groups  are  : 

Oimlnal.  M-Onilrn<ld]r'i  Re<'k^  Co.  Kerry. . . .  8,414 

Uiantnutlla,  Wlvklow 8,0W 

l>lleTu  Itoiiu-il,  Muurne  Mountains,  (!u.  l><iwn.  2,794 

Malrtra,  Co.  .Mavo 2,6H8 

Conicniith,  < '".  Watertbrd »,8llT 

Krrtcal,  Oi.  I*un«nl 2,4« 

Troslan,  Cu.  Anlrioi 1,810 

If  the  (xiasessioi.  of  numerous  flne  bays  and  harlxirs 
moite  a  i-ountry  grrjit  as  a  tnmmorcial  and  maritime 
power,  Irolar.  i  woohl  l»e  second  to  none  in  Europe. 
Pre-eminent  even  in  Irelami  is  the  magniflcent  harlior 
of  Cork,  securely  iand-t<H'ked,  protected  by  strong  Iwt- 
teries,  and  used  as  the  only  naval  station  on  the  Irish 
cooat.  Baltimore  HarUir,  .Skull,  Cape  Clear,  Criok- 
havMi,  Utuunaoui  and  Uoatr}-  Bay,  ai«  all  of  lufflcieot 


depth  and  capacity  for  large  vessels.  On  the  western 
coast  are  Berohuven,  Kenmare  River,  Volentiu  Vcn- 
trj-,  Smerwick,  Brandon  Bay,  the  estuary  of  tho  Shun- 
non,  Galway  Buj',  Roundstone  Bay,  Ardbear  or  Clif. 
den,  Ballynakiil  and  Killcry  Harbors,  Clew,  Blackrod 
and  Killida  Buys,  with  many  others  of  \e»n  im|)ortunoe' 
On  the  northern  coast  are  Milroy  Harbor,  and  the  line 
gulfs  of  Ixiugh  Swilly  and  Lough  Foyle.  Tlio  caiiteni 
coast  has  been  less  favored  liy  nature,  and  furiiLshe^ 
only  one  bay,  witli  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the 
largest  ves.sel8,  that  of  Strangford.  The  Bay  of  I)ul,. 
lin,  which  i.i  muclj  expo<<ed,  contains  the  lino  artiliciiil 
Harl)or  of  Kingstown.  Belfast,  Newry,  Droglieda 
Wicklow,  Arklow,  and  Wexford,  have  all  been  con' 
verted  into  ports,  but  are  naturally  deficient  in  the 
requisites  for  go<Kl  harl>or8.  Between  Wexfonl  ima 
Cork  is  the  fine  Kstuary  of  Waterford,  formed  liy  the 
confluence  of  the  Rivers  Suir,  Nore,  and  Burrow.  Al- 
together, Ireland  [wssesses  14  harlrars  for  the  l^riresi 
ships,  17  for  frigates,  from  30  to  40  for  merchant  ve.s- 
sels,  with  many  good  summer  roadsteads,  and  an  in- 
finity of  small  liurliors  for  fishing-lKmts.  The  i.^laniU 
off  tho  coast  of  Ireland  are  numerous,  but  geuerallv  of 
small  size ;  the  largest  are  Kathlin  and  'Tory  iiitlie 
north  ;  Achill,  Clure,  the  South  Arran  Island.i,  ami 
Valeutia,  in  the  west ;  and  Whlddy  and  Capo  Clear  lu 
the  south, 

Ijiltt. — The  lakes  in  Iroland  are  numerous.  Louirh 
Neagh,  in  Clster,  is  the  largest  inland  luko  in  tho 
United  Kingdom,  and  is  only  exceeded  in  Kuroiw  l,y 
Lake  Ladoga  in  Rusula,  Lake  Vener  in  Sweden,  and 
the  Ijike  of  (Jenova.  According  to  the  Onlnunie  .Sur- 
vey it  covers  98,2.'>.')  statute  acres.  The  River  Uann 
passing  through  it,  aAbrds  the  means  of  lowering  ita 
surface,  which  in  iH  feet  aliove  the  sea  at  low  water  - 
but  as  its  dee|M>st  part  is  lieneath  the  level  of  low  Mu- 
ter, totol  ilrainage  would  be  impracticable.  Truilition 
states  that  it  was  once  dr}-  land,  and  that  tl.c  tu|M  iil' 
buildings  may  at  times  lie  seen  in  it — a  legend  uhiih 
hoM  l>een  made  use  of  bj'  Moore  in  one  of  lii.i  ineKi(Ue$. 
I/OUgh  Neagh  contains  but  one  inlet,  liaiu  I.tluml,  re- 
markable only  for  a  rounii  tower,  and  us  contrihiithig 
to  break  the  sameness  of  the  surface  of  the  lake,  whuh, 
lieing  surrouniled  by  shores  almoxt  as  level  as  it»(>lt', 
and  generall.^-  bare  of  woo<l,  has  little  or  none  of  the 
pictures<|iie  beaut}-  which  renders  Lough  Krne  ami 
Killarnuy  so  delightful.  Its  vicinity  to  the  live  coun- 
ties of  I'lstor,  Antrim,  Down,  Armagh,  'I'yrmie,  and 
Uindontlerry,  each  of  which  its  wuters  loinli.  ]irfspnts 
i;reat  advantages  for  internal  trade  liy  inland  navi^'u- 
»'"  '  ;  steam  vessels  have  l)oen  placc'd  uixin  the  Like, 
3'  ■',  in  conjunction  with  Coul  Island,  Newry,  lister, 
and  I.agan  Canals,  Uiugh  Neagh,  with  Its  IIM  miles 
of  coast,  promises  to  increase  in  iiiiportaiiee  us  u  centre 
of  internal  traflic.  Lough  Krne,  the  next  iu  size,  lie* 
wholly  within  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Itn  total 
length  ia  upward  of  40  miles,  but  its  greatest  lireudth 
is  not  Uiore  than  8.  'Strictly  spooking,  it  consisti  of 
two  lakes,  aUmt  6  miles  apart ;  the  more  inland  wwm- 
Vring  about  14  milea  iu  length,  and  that  nearer  the 
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868,  25.  They  are  connected  with  each  other  by  a 
flno  river  flowing  fW)m  the  upper  or  nouthem,  into  the 
lower  or  northern  lake.  On  the  Island  formed  by  the 
division  of  this  river  Into  two  branches,  the  chief  part 
of  the  town  of  Enniskillen  is  built.  The  upper  lake 
covers  0278  statute  acres,  and  contains  about  90  isl- 
nnds ;  the  lower  »nd  larger  lake  contains  nearly  28,- 
000  statute  acres  and  numerous  islets.  Itf  coasts  ire 
Ptuddcd  with  numerous  seats  and  villas  of  :nuch  beau- 
ty. Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mask,  in  the  west  of 
Cdiiniiught,  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  isth- 
mus not  more  than  8  miles  broad.  The  former  of  these 
liikes  covers  an  area  of  43,484  acres,  and  the  Intter, 
22,'21i>.  It  discharges  its  waters  into  Galwjy  Bay  by 
a  abort  but  broad  and  rapid  river,  wnich  skirts  the 
town  of  Galwuy.  Its  level  is  but  14  feot  above  that 
of  the  sea,  and  works  have  long  been  i"  progress  to 
connect  the  navigation  of  the  Sjv  *-:m  ,  of  the  two 
jffeiit  lalfcs  above  it.  Means  of  coc-  .  ng  them  by 
water  communication  has  not  yet  1)'  ;,  ,  .Tected.  Fur- 
ther north,  and  about  8  miles  from  Dallina,  is  the  nar- 
row lake  of  Lough  Conn,  12  miles  long.  The  lukes 
of  Killamey,  in  Kerr)-,  have  long  lieen  celo1)rated  for 
their  picturesque  scenery.  They  are  small  as  com- 
pared with  the  larger  lakes  of  Ireland  ;  the  lower  lake 
covers  .5001  acres,  the  middle  lake  680  acres,  and  the 
upper  lake  only  430  acres.  Lough  Derg,  in  the  soutli 
of  Donegal,  is  small,  but  of  great  celebrity  from  an 
islet  in  it,  called  St.  Patrick's  Purgatorj',  which  has 
lieen  resorted  to  from  time  immemorial  as  a  place  of 
penance  l)y  pilgrims  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion. 
This  lake  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  grc;;t  Lough 
Dearg  lying  on  the  course  of  the  Shannon,  which  con- 
tains 2!t',570  acres.  Lough  Gill,  in  Sligo,  Lough  Shel- 
lin  to  the  north  of  Moath,  and  Lough  Oughter,  in 
Cavan,  are  also  worthy  of  notice  for  their  scenic  iu'au- 
lies.  There  are  many  other  lokes  of  small  siz.e  in 
most  parts  of  Ireland,  but  chiefly  in  the  cou-^ties  of  Ca- 
van, Westmcath,  and  Longford. 

Ireland  contains  not  only  the  largest  lake,  but  also 
the  largest  river  in  the  United  Kingdom— the  Shan- 
nun,  whir'  'iaing  in  tlie  mountains  on  the  confines  of 
t'ennp-.i  .gli  and  Leitrim,  flows  through  Lough  Allen, 
an''  iiicnee  in  a  south-western  direction,  separating 
>'jnnauxlit  from  I^inster,  till,  arriving  at  Limerick, 
it  turns  westward,  and  discliarges  itself  into  the  At- 
lantic, through  a  fine  estuary,  which,  at  its  cntranco 
lielwecn  the  Capes  of  Loophead  and  Kerryhead,  is  8 
miles  wide.  It  is  navigalile  for  large  vessels  to  Lim- 
eriili,  and  for  vessels  of  smaller  tonnage  to  within  .5 
miles  of  its  source  in  Lougli  Allen.  Its  centre  length 
mea--iures  I'lO  miles,  and  in  consequence  of  the  small 
amount  of  its  fall,  which  docs  not  exceed  150  feet,  its 
current  is  very  slow  and  often  imperoeptil>lc.  I)ur- 
inj;  its  passage  fmm  Lough  .Mien  to  Limerick  it  ex- 
pands into  the  largo  lakes  of  l/)ugh  Roagh,  IT)  miles, 
and  i.ou({h  Dearg,  21  miles  in  length,  and  studded 
with  iiuuienius  islets.  The  Itlackwater  rises  near 
Charleviile,  and,  flowing  south-eastwanl,  discharges 
itself  into  the  Atlantic  at  Voughal,  after  forming  the 
liraindarr  lietween  the  counties  of  (Jork  and  Waterford. 
Ilitween  the  latter  county  and  tliat  <if  Wcxfonl  is  tlio 
psiunry  of  the  .Snir,  the  Nore,  and  tlio  Itarniw,  all  of 
which  liavfl  tlicir  sources  not  far  from  each  other  in 
the  central  range  of  the  Slievcldoom  Mountains  ;  and, 
after  diverging  so  tliat  their  streams  enrich  a  great 
l«irtioii  of  the  province  ->f  Leinsterand  Munster,  unite 
aitain  neiir  the  city  of  Waterford.  The  Slnney  rises 
in  the  mountains  of  Wicklow,  and  empties  itself  Into 
Si.  (leorge's  Channel  at  Wexford.  The  Hovne,  fa- 
miius  for  its  historical  recollections  ns  well  as  for  Its 
nntund  advantages,  lins  its  sources  in  the  central  ele- 
v«ted  plain  of  Leinster,  and,  flowing  north-enstwanl, 
falls  into  tlie  Irish  Sea  at  Drogheda.  The  Hann  rises 
in  the  Moume  Mountains,  flows  northward  through 
Uugh  Neagli,  and,  after  sejuirnting  th»  coimties  of 
I.'indondorry  and  Antrim,  flows  into  the  Atlantic  at 
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Coleraine.  The  Foyle  is  formed  b'/  the  union  of  the 
streams  of  the  Foe,  the  Moume,  the  Finn,  and  the 
Derg,  which,  flowing  from  dilTerent  'Mits  of  the  interior 
of  Lister,  discharge  their  combined  waters  into  Lough 
Foyle  near  Londonderry.  The  Erne,  which  flows 
from  Lough  Erne,  has  a  short  but  rapid  course  to  the 
Atlantic  westward,  ana  discharges  its  great  body  of 
waters  into  Donegal  Bay,  over  a  ledge  of  rocks  rising 
10  feet  abcve  the  level  of  the  crdhinry  tides.  The 
other  rivers,  though  numerous,  amounting  nearly  to 
100,  are  small,  and  mostly  confined  to  the  counties 
that  give  them  birth.  The  Liffey,  which  rise:  ;.i  the 
mountain-land  of  Wicklow,  and,  after  a  circuitous 
course  through  Klldare,  discharges  itself  into  the  Irish 
Sea,  is  remarkable  for  nothing  except  that  the  metro- 
politan city  of  Dulilln  Is  seated  on  its  banks. 

The  extent  of  country  forming  the  basin  from 
whence  each  of  the  principal  rivers  derives  its  supply, 
is  as  follows : 


Sq.  mllea. 

T.ee '788 

LllToy -568 

Blaokwater,  N -Oit 

Maine  and  Innoy. -fill 

FealeandGalle -479 

Roufchty. '476 

Ovocs -SSI 

Bnndon -228 

Lagan •827 

Avonmoro -200 


Sq.  mn«ii.i 

Shannon 4'544  I 

Barrow,  Nore,  and  Suir  3'400  I 

Gslwsy,lnclnd.  lioaghs  | 

Corrib  and Haak....  1-874  j 

Erne 1-.\8B  1 

Foyle. l-47il  I 

Rann  and  Maine 1,200  i 

Blaokwater,  a 1-210 

Boyno  and  Blaokwater  l-OSO 

Moy. 1-oas 

Sjaney. •Sl.'i 

Ireland  was  once  so  thickly  coverud  with  timber  as 
to  receive  the  name  of  the  Island  of  the  Woods.  Dur- 
ing the  early  periods  of  its  connection  with  England, 
its  extensive  and  im|>enetrable  forests  formed  a  main 
obstacle  to  the  progress  of  the  English  troops.  West- 
minster Hall  is  said  to  be  roofed  with  oak  cut  in  the 
woods  of  Shillelagh.  Numerous  trunks  of  large  trees 
are  constantly  found  in  the  bogs.  Even  in  mountain 
tracts,  devoted  for  a  long  succession  of  years  to  the 
pasturage  of  sheep,  timber  trees  shoot  up  spontane- 
ously wherever  the  land  is  secured  from  the  intrusions 
of  cattle.  Many  places,  where  the  vestige  of  a  plant- 
ation is  not  to  be  seen,  retain  names  of  which  the  word 
"  wood"  forms  a  component  part ;  and  in  localities 
where  the  most  attentive  culture  will  not  suffice  to 
keep  any  tree  or  shrub  alive  on  account  of  the  western 
Masts,  large  trees  are  found  imbedded  In  the  bogs 
The  different  kinds  of  timber  found  In  the  bogs  of  Ire- 
land are  confined  to  oak,  fir,  yew,  holly,  sallow,  and 
birch.  Two  centuries  ago,  when  Ireland  was  covered 
with  forests,  there  were  numerous  small  iron-works, 
in  which  w(K)d  charcoal  was  employed,  and  vast  quan- 
tities of  woiMl  used  until  the  country  was  gradually 
stripped  of  its  supply,  and  the  w-orking  of  iron  was 
consequently  abandoned.  The  extension  of  agricul- 
tural improvement,  and  more  especially  the  timber 
act,  which  gives  the  tenant  at  tlie  expiration  of  his 
lease,  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  trees  ho  has  planted, 
are  gmdually  removing  this  defect,  the  consequence  of 
ages  of  disturbance  ami  desolation  ;  l)Ut  trees  in  large 
quantities  are  gcnerallj-  found  in  Ireland  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  residences  of  the  gentry,  except  In 
some  favored  s|>ots,  which  are  well  wooded. 

Mmerals. — Ireland  is  reputed  to  contain  much  lead, 
copper,  and  iron,  but  not\  i..h.standing  many  attempts 
to  work  the  uictullic  mines  discovered  in  the  country, 
few  liuve  been  found  sufllciautly  prmluctive  to  repay 
the  necessary  outlay  of  -spital.  Toward  the  (ilose  of 
tile  In.Ht  century,  goU'  was  discovered,  accidentally,  in 
the  streams  flowing  from  the  Mountain  of  Cro»i;hun 
Kinscia,  on  the  confines  of  Wicklo.-'  end  Wexford. 
The  metal  was  found  in  lum|)8  and  small  pieces  down 
to  tho  minutest  grain.  Many  of  the  peasants  having 
ruined  themselves  by  leaving  their  pro|>er  occupations 
to  join  the  search,  the  government,  to  put  an  end  to 
tlie  fruitless  quest,  took  up  the  enter])rise,  and  only 
relinquished  It  after  satisfying  the  seekers  of  its  wortli- 
lessnoM.  "  The  gold  is  associated  with  magne'<c  iron- 
stone, sometimes  in  masses  of  half  a  hundred  ivcight ; 
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also  iron  pyrites,  brown  and  rml  licmatite,  wolfram, 
mangancBe,  and  fragments  of  tinstone  in  crystals, 
together  wiUi  qoarta.  From  tlie  nature  of  tliese  at* 
tendant  minerals,  of  which  moat  are  known  to  occur 
in  the  quartz  veins  of  the  adjacent  mountain,  it  was 
hoped  that  by  tracing  up  the  rivulets  to  their  sources, 
and  laying  bare  in  various  directions  the  underlying 
roclc,  the  metalliferous  veins  might  be  discovered, 
from  the  disintegration  of  which  the  sand  and  soil  of  the 
bed  of  the  streams  liad  l)een  produced.  Ail  such  trials 
proved  useless,  and  the  question  as  to  the  source  from 
whence  the  gold  in  tliose  streams  in  Wiclll(^v  lias  Iwen 
derived,  remains  still  unanswered." — Sir  K.  Kamk's 
Indiulrtai  Jietourcet  of  Inland.  Copper  ores  ure  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  clay-slate  districts  in  a  great 
number  of  localities  more  or  less  abundantly.  The 
principal  mines  ate  those  of  Uallymurtagb,  Cunoree, 
Cronebane  and  Tigroney,  and  Uullygahan,  in  AViclt- 
low  county  ;  the  Knockmahun,  Kilduunc,  Uunmabon, 
and  Balinasi-ila,  in  the  Waterford  district ;  Alliliius  or 
Berchaven,  Audley,  and  Cosheen,  and  Skull,  in  the 
south-western  district;  and  the  mines  of  lioUyford 
and  Lttckamor,  in  the  western  district. 

The  total  <iuantity  aud  value  of  cop|)cr  ore  from  Ire- 
land, sold  in  Swansea,  where  it  is  smelted,  were,  in 


Tran. 

Tons. 

V.lo.. 

V.mr.. 

Tom. 

Value. 

18S«... 

.   21.819 

£168,865 

'■  1847... 

..  14.8B7 

£96,880 

1840... 

.    19,.'kSfl 

l-.'-,»ll 

1848... 

..  12.8118 

82,039 

1848... 

.  U.WJ9 

117,823 

1849... 

.   10,425 

68,794 

1M4... 

.   IS..W7 

77,622 

18.V).,. 

.  10,(121 

89,594 

184n... 

.  18.480 

97.ltt 

ISBl... 

.  10,577 

77.718 

1840... 

.  17,471 

106,078 

ISW... 

..  12,171 

104,823 

I  eud  is  more  extensively  ditlused  through  Ireland  than 
copper.  The  granitic  district  of  WIcklow  (•ontalns  nu- 
merous veins  ;  the  principal  are  those  of  (Jlcndaliiugh, 
Glehinalur,  (ilcndasano  or  I-uganure,  and  Uallj-corua. 
The  cluy-sluto  districts  also  yield  numerous  indicaticms 
of  this  metal,  but  jew  of  the  mines  have  proved  profit- 
able. Those  still  worked  are  at  Clonlign,  Newtown- 
ards,  and  liathmulli  in  Down  cmuity  j  Bond  and 
Ncwry,  in  Armagh  county  ;  Costleblayncy,  in  Mon- 
^han  county  ;  Kenniare,  in  Kerrj-  county  ;  Kllbrickcn 
and  Dallyhickcy,  in  Clare  county  ;  Sliallec,  in  Limer- 
ick county  ;  and  Uantr)-,  in  Cork  ounty.  A  vein  at 
Clontarf,  lu'sr  Dublin,  was  worked  until  tlie  mine  was 
filled  with  watir  b;-  the  ingress  of  the  .'ea.  .\t  Hnlly- 
corus.  where  ttio  le.id  ort's  from  the  mines  of  the  Min- 
ing CiiHipany  of  Ireland  ure  snielted,  the  iiuantltics  of 
ore  worked  up  ii-.  1851  from  I.ugniiure  mines  was  C"'l 
tims,  wl'iih  [,r(Mluccd  IfiO  tons  of  lead,  equal  to  nearly 
69  j)er  c  .it.  The  proportions  nf  silver  to  a  ton  of  lead 
ar  gen. rally  tounii  v>  i>e,  from  the  mine  of  I.uganum, 
8  oz.  i  Oaimc  V2  or..  ,  Uallyhickey,  15  oz. ;  Shnllee, 
?5  ot. ;  Kilbricken,  IJO  oz.  ;  Tollyratty,  near  .Strang- 
ford,  10  oz.  The  ave;  ige  of  silver  extrarteil  from  the 
lead  ore  raisf  .  Iiy  ihe  Mining  Coiiipany  of  Ireland  in 
IWil,  was  7  oj!.  to  tfci  ton  m  lead ;  the  total  quantity 
38<*U  o».  ;  pro<luoing  f  10W  (is.  Kii 

Native  silver  was  found  iu  a  h-A  of  iron  ochro  in 


Cronebane,  but  the  .deposit  has  been  long  since  ex- 
hausted. Sulphuret  of  silver  was  found  in  the  lead 
ore  at  Ballycorug  9om«  years  sipoe,  and  the  Miniiw 
Company  of  Ireland  have  resumed  operations  to  prove 
this  valuable  discovery.  Tinstone  has  been  found  in 
the  auriferous  soil  of  Wicklow,  but  no  veins  or  work- 
able deposits  havo  l)een  discovered.  Other  minerals 
useful  in  manufactures  and  the  arts,  and  found  iil 
quantities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  are  maiu. 
anese,  antimony,  aino,  nickel,  iron  pyrites,  oluui. 
chiys  of  various  kinds,  building  sfone,  marlle,  flairs' 
and  roofing  slatos.  Mineral  springs,  cluefl}'  chaly- 
beate, are  numerous  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Those  of  chief  note  for  their  medicinal  qualities  are  at 
Mallow,  in  Cork,  resembling  the  hot  Wills  uf  Bristol  • 
Bullynahlnch,  in  Down ;  Swauliubar,  in  Cavan ;  Cas! 
tleconnel,  near  Limerick ;  aud  l.ucan,  near  Dulilin. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  the  differeni  estiiuatca 
and  census  inquiries  into  the  number  of  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  at  various  periods  ; 

iffi2  Bir  wiiifsm  Petty.V.'iV:'.;'..';'.';':.-...    mSjm 

1618  "  "        .■;.■.......:.'....  l.giO.OOO 

1695  Captain  Booth 1,084102 

1712  Tiiouuu  Uobbs 2.Mi)9'u!»4 

1718   "    "  y.^^v.^ 

1728    "     "   

1726    "     "   

1731  Established  Clergy. . 
KM  Tax  Collectors. 
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2,lfi9,M,S 

2,817,!)74 

2,809.106 

■  2,010.i!21 

2,a72  (i84 

1760  Tt\j  nnrffho.  HIburn.  Pomlnlcan 2,817'a81 

1767  Tax  Collectors 2.544278 

I!"    "  ;■        2.6Uo!.Vj6 

n.s5    '•  "        »,S4.V9:)2 

178S  Oorvals  P.  Bushe 4,010  000 

1791  Tax  Collectors i.'^dVi 

1792  Dr.  Beaufort 4,UK.S,229 

1805  Thomas  Newoiiliain SiBBijiia 

Isl  I  I'arllaiuontary  leturn 5  9,17  (555 

1821  "  "      «,8ni'NJ7 

1831  "  "      7.7tt7,Wl 

1884  Commissioners  of  I'ubllc  Instruction.  7,948.040 

1.S41  Parllsiiientary  return 8,17.Mi4 

1851  "  "       6,552,886 

IVw  countries  in  the  world  havo  increased  in  |mpii. 
latlon  so  rapidly  n«  Ireland  during  the  first  '10  years 
of  the  present,  an<l  the  i-onclusioii  of  the  last  len'turi-. 
Arthur  Young,  In  his  Tout  Ihmugh  Irelnwl,  in  17CG 
obsorved  that  It  everywhere  evinces  the  marks  of  a 
rapid  Increase  of  population.  It  Is  generally  suppospi] 
that  the  numl>or  of  the  people  incrcuses  In  tl^e  ratio  of 
food  and  comforts,  and  that  nn  Increase  of  populution 
is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  advancing  prosperitv  of  a 
nation.  The  effect  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop 
in  dei)Opulating  the  country  would  show  that  the  iwp. 
ulation  of  Ireland  had  outstripped  the  I'm.nji's.ii  of 
wealth,  and  the  increase  of  Industry-,  and  ha<l  reduced 
their  wants  to  tho  lowest  jiolnt  without  proiurinf,'  .in 
addition  to  the  comforts  of  life  corresponding;  to  tlic 
Increase  of  the  population. 

Tho  following;  table  exhibits  the  jiopulation  of  each 
portion  of  the  country,  according  to  the  census  of  IH'.'I, 
1H31,  1811,  and  1H51,  together  with  the  house  aoinm- 
modation  at  the  latter  iterlod : 


1 

int. 

ini.             IMI. 

"n9W,71»  i  1,978.781 
4,227,152     2,896,161 
2,286.622     »,8S6  878 
1.848,914     I.4IR.R59 

IMI. 

FunllUi. 

821,991 
B20.25O 
880,781 
184,080 
1,207,008 

HwmUINI.                 , 

Pmlan*. 

MllM. 

*  818.462 
BM.657 
976.283 
496,105 

r>iMlm.         T<ital. 

"(STtf.Tii,  r672,69r 
»52,7m!  1,857.412 

1,035.478  2.011.T56 
6U,1U«  1.010,211 

laluUltiL 

llninb*  iltad. 

Total. 

1 

nnlll. 

im ' 

473 

581 

2n'V 

1.884 

l«ln*ter 

Munsler 

Ulster 

(^anaoKht. . . 

1,757,492 
l,98^612 
1.99^.494 
1.110,229 

«,80l,897 

258,002 
267,116 
8.11.878 
iev,8«l8 
1,046,294 

17,566 

l»,8rto 

9(1,647 
7,605 

65,1^8 

2<tl.llH 
»7D,li.M 

i:7.iiw, 

Tirtal 

7,767,401    •8,I7^I»4 

iJ,190.6<>7 

8,861,463  6,551,970 

1,II8,IM| 

The  chief  Impediment  to  Improvement  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  |M><iple  of  Ireland  during  the  present  cen- 
tury has  l)*en  the  redundancy  of  the  |H)|.ulaUon.  In 
■  country  almost  wholly  dependent  on  tho  cidtivation 
of  the  soil,  there  were  in  IMI  as  many  as  1I.SA  persons 
to  each  s<|iiare  mile  of  arable  land.  Perhaps,  with 
the  exception  of  China  there  was  no  other  eountrj-  in 
the  world  so  densely  (wopleii,  and  certainly  none 
where  the  population  was  so  dispmportioued  to  the 


means  of  employment.  This  great  density  of  popu- 
lation  was  necessarily  aeeo'i'paiiied  by  an  extreme 
com|>etiticm  for  land  and  employment,  with  the  iili- 
senco  of  all  induceiiients  to  tlui  acipiironient  of  iWW, 
anil  in  consu<|uenc«  of  the  low  rate  of  n^nuneriitiuii 
for  lal>or,  and  high  rents,  the  iui|)OSsiliilitv  of  any  ar- 
cumulation  of  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  cultlvuture  uf 
tho  soil,  'ihe  following  table  shows  the  density  of  tlie 
population  in  ItM  1,  and  its  remarkable  decrease  in  IKil : 


,  ProvfncM.    i 
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<Leln«l«r...l 

lUhtor I 

Mull«tiT...i' 

t'onnsuirht' 
i      ToUL.r 

Tlio  laws  w 
woolens  to  fo 
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tlio  ihitlfs  on  ' 
tunlined  to  th( 
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Tottl.    I 

•^lI,i>l9 
in.iiw, 

l,118,iW 

llf  \\0\M- 

I'xtri-me 
tlie  all- 
Ill'  hki'il, 
iiucraliuii 
if  any  oi'- 
.  f  tttum  llf 
iity  llf  'lis 
10  in  If-'l  '■ 


■nti'i        TAttm  taoyrina  -rni 

DKinnv 

[>F  P0PnLA.TIOH 

IX  1841,  AHD  in  BUUIK^BLI  DlOBKAM  I>  1861, 

-  ,■•.    .•    "I,;,|     ,1. 

Runl  popnlatloii. 

No.  of  parmu  to  Um  tqwn  mlla. 

PrOTiMMa 

or.riibUUwl.              1     0(U»MUnrur.l<U>lrkt.      .O* «*•  ™'l"  "I™* .('"''"■B-W  «■• 

1   ^  ■  1 
IMI. 

lUl. 

IMJ. 

1851. 

IkerMH 

batweert 
IMI-d. 

1841. 

lUI. 

DtOIMM 
bfltwAen 
1MI-(I. 

1841. 

tm. 

between     1 
1841-U. 

ruinster.t/w..-.,. 
1  Munstor 

2,009,220 
^,160,608 
l,8a8,68S 

1,191,684 

lvt6«,099 

1,T49,T0T 

9211,289 

247 

882 
4C0 
886 

189 
218 
280 
241 

58 

114 
126 

146 

202 
212 
263 
196 

167 
166 
206 
186 

46 
6T 
43 
60 

269 
268 
279 
20T 

220 
196 

286 
147 

89 
67 
44 
60 

1  Connaught. 

1      Total 

7,089,669 

6,888,709 

885 

286 

»9 

21T 

164 

58 

261 

202 

49 

KnMnB«  OF  Fkssoxb  by  Ocoiii>ation8  ix  1841  ahv  1861, 

CLASHiriF-D  AOCObOINO  A8  I'KODUaElS,  MAMUrAOTUHKHa, 
AM)   TXAUKKa. 
(Vriipullillll.  1841,  1851. 

Ministering  to  fbod: 

I'roilueurs 1,854,1*1  1,461,776 

Monufactttrcra 18,906  18,036 

Traders. 86,986  52,108 


Total 1,904,071 

Mlnliterlnft  to  clothing : 

Cloth  manufncturors. 609,224 

Irfathcr-Wfirkera 67,888 

Clothcs-uiokora 107,998 

Traders. 6,269 


ToUl 001,824 

Ministering  to  lodging,  eto. : 

Workers  In  stone 80,204 

"          wood 64,086 

"          metal 44,197 

MIscellanoons 28,786 

Traders 2,098 


Total 164,860 

Mlnhtcrlnj  to  health 6,871 

"            charity 268 

"           Justice 19.641 

"            education. 16,914 

"            religion 7,192 


...      Total 60,671 

UndissUled: 

Ministering  to  arta R,4»5 

"            trade 69,649 

"            traveling.....  18,976 

JUscellancous 409,409 


1,681,914 

278,228 
49,900 

267,226 
11,184 

606,682 

87,177 
48,195 
46,088 
20,749 
6,265 

14(1,469 

7.148 

1,808 

26,803 

17,407 

8,808 

01,718 

2,074 
54,470 
48.748 


Totoi 491,428 


494,995 


OonoraltoUl 8,611,860  2,841,028 

Irelanil  is  nnturally,  lioth  from  soil  anil  dimato,  ,-• 
pastoral  countrj',  and  it  was  not  until  tho  coniinence- 
ment  of  the  last  century  that  etTorts  were  made  to  in- 
troduce an  attention  to  tillage  on  an  extended  scale. 
I'riiuato  Doultor,  when  ono  of  the  Lords  •Tu.itices, 
pressed  stnmyly  on  the  British  government  the  neces- 
sity of  enforcing  a  tillage  system ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pose proposed  a  law,  in  17'27,  to  coinj)cl  landlords  to 
till  five  acres  out  of  every  hundred  in  tlieir  possession, 
exclusive  of  meadows  and  hogs  ;  and  also  to  release 
tcnsnts  to  the  same  extent  from  the  |)enal  covenants 
apiinst  tillage,  inserted  in  their  leases  Mr.  M'Cul- 
liich  observes,  in  his  Sl(Uialirnl  A  ccouut  of  the  Briluh 
Empire,  that  the  luxuriance  of  the  pastures  in  Ireland 
iind  the  heavy  crops  of  oats  raised,  even  with  the 
most  wretched  cultivation,  attest  tho  extraordinary 


fertility  of  the  soil.  Strong  retentive  clay  soils,  sandy 
soils,  chalky  and  gravell}'  soils,  and  several  other  de- 
scriptions of  soil  common  In  England,  are  seldom  or 
never  met  with  in  Ireland,  which  affords  no  great 
diversity  as  compared  with  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Wake- 
field describes  the  soils  of  Ireland  as  follows  : — "  A 
great  portion  of  the  soil  of  Ireland  throws  out  a  luxu- 
riant herbage,  springing  from  a  calcareous  subsoil 
without  any  considerable  depth.  This  is  one  species 
of  the  rich  soil  of  Ireland,  and  is  found  throughout 
Roscommon,  in  some  parts  of  Galway,  Clare,  and 
other  districts.  Some  places  exhibit  the  richest  loam 
t  ever  saw  turned  up  with  a  plow ;  this  is  the  case 
throughout  Meath  in  particular.  Where  such  soil  oc- 
curs, its  fertility  is  so  conspicuous,  that  it  appears  as 
if  nature  had  determin  ,-.  ^o  counteract  the  bad  effects 
produced  bj-  tho  clumsy  system  of  its  cultivators.  On 
the  Imnks  of  the  Fergus  and  Sliannon,  the  land  is  of  a 
ditferent  kind,  but  equally  productive,  though  the  sur- 
face presents  the  appearance  of  marsh.  These  dis- 
tricts ar«  called  caucaiiet :  the  substratum  is  a  blue 
silt  deposited  by  the  sea,  which  seems  to  partake  of 
the  qualities  of  the  upper  stratum,  for  this  land  can  be 
injured  by  no  deptii  of  plowing." 

The  prevalent  soil  is  a  fertile  loam,  resting  on  a 
rocky  substratum,  chiefly  of  limestone.  The  depth, 
though  in  general  not  great,  is  in  some  parts  such  as 
to  admit  of  a  fresh  vegetable  mold  being  repeatedly 
thrown  up  by  successive  plowings  to  a  greater  depth. 
This  occurrence  is  most  striking  in  Meath,  and  in  the 
district  of  the  counties  l/  Tipperary  and  Limerick, 
long  distinguished  l>3'  the  name  of  the  Golden  Vale, 
from  its  extraordinary-  fertilit}'.  In  gome  parts,  par- 
ticularly in  (lalway,  the  rock  shows  itself  altove  the 
surface  in  ridges  like  waves,  the  interstices  being  filled 
with  rich  mold,  which  produces  a  thick,  close  sward, 
extremely  grateful  to  sheep.  Large  tracts  of  grazing 
land  similar  to  the  Downs  in  England  are  unusual ; 
the  only  tract  of  any  extent  of  such  description  is  the 
Curragh  of  Kildnrc,  which  has  been  used,  time  im- 
memorial, for  a  sheep  walk.  The  mountains  are  capa- 
tde  of  tillage  to  a  considerable  height;  and  their 
sunmiits,  with  tho  exception  of  a  few  of  the  very 
highest,  aro  fit  fur  pasturage  ui  summer. 

Tlie  quantity  of  arable  land  in  1841,  according  to 
tlio  return  of  the  Census  Commissioners,  was  13,404,- 
300  acres,  and  in  1851,  ]4,r0'i,681  acres  ;  and  the  |)ro- 
portion  pet  <-ent.  of  cultivated  and  uncultivated 
surface,  etc.,  at  those  two  periods  was  as  follows : 


rrorlncee. 


j  L 

Tntal  trch  In  I 
vlaliite  luree. , ' 


IUin»t«r..,l  4,876,211  I 

lUlltcr 6,084,679  j 

Mun«U'r,..l  6,475,4.-W  ! 

Connauiiht'  4,Htf2,'M8  I 

j      Total.. j  2fl,ft08,271  ] 

The  laws  which  prohibited  *lio  exportation  of  Irish 
woolens  to  foreign  onuntries,  ami  to  the  llrltisli  col- 
onies, were  repealed  in  177i).  liy  the  Act  of  I'nion, 
the  duties  on  woolens  im]H)rted  into  either  island  were 
confined  to  those  cal1e<l  "old  and  new  draperies;"  and 
the  high  duties  of  CliHrleu  II.  were  reduced  to  Mj<l.  jwr 
yard  on  th«  old,  aud  'i  14.  on  the  now  draperies,     liy 


DlvUlim  of  aurfiice.                                                                                     j 

Arable  lana. 

Unenlllraled. 

I'lutoUoni. 

Town*. 

W.ler. 

f'm|Hiriliin  |wr  cent. 

Pru|Kirtl<in  |ter  eent. 

Propflrtfim  iwr  ceni. 

I'mporUot 

per  cent. 

Proporlliin  per  eent. 

1841.      1       1851. 

1841.       1       IStl. 

1841.       1       IBM, 

1841. 

Intl. 

1841. 

18SI.       , 

81-28 
63-89 
02 -2.1 
60-67 

82-80 
71-08 
72-95 
66-01 

15t)l          18-67 
81-22          24-48 
82  22          51-89 
48-89     ,     8812 

2-88 
216 
1-46 
110 

209 
171 
1-07 
0-98 

0-.S2 
0-24 
016 
0-09 

U'88 
0-28 
0-16 
0-09 
62-2 

1-06 
2-60 
8-98 

4-85 

1-06 
2-60     I 
8-98 

4-85 

M-Tl 

TtU 

80-95    1     24-14 

1-W) 

1-47 

0-21 

8-08 

8-08 

the  same  act,  England  relaxed  her  monopoly  so  far  as 
to  permit  tho  exiwrt  of  wool  and  woolen  yarn  duty 
free  to  In-land.  Previous  to  the  Union,  wlien  the  im- 
)H)rt  of  Knglish  wool  was  prohibited,  the  maniifucturp 
of  Ireland  was  confined  to  the  coarsest  description  of 
goods,  for  which  alone  tlio  Irisli  woid  was  suited.  I're- 
I  viuus  to  the  iutrudui  tion  of  carding  machinery  tho 
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■uanufactura  of  woolem  was  inconsiderabla,  but  im- 
mediately after  tlia  Union,  machinery  worlced  by 
water  power  became  general,  and  tlie  trade  ineraaaed, 
but  tlie  combinations  of  worlcmen  and  protecting  duties 
rendered  the  Irish  manufacturers  unable  to  compete 
with  those  of  Great  Britain,  and  the  trade  continued 


limited  to  the  demand  for  home  consumption.  Flan, 
nels  are  made  in  Wiclclow,  and  blankets  in  Kilkenny, 
Frieze  of  the  coarsest  kind  Is  in  some  parts  manufacl 
tnred  by  the  peasantry  for  domestic  consumption  and 
the  supply  of  the  adjoining  district. 


Tailb  suowino  TBI  ExTiMT  Or  Land  vndrb  Caora  roa  raoh  Codntt  and  Pbotixoi  ix  Ikiland,  in  1S54  ardIssk 


AND  TIIK  NVHBKB  Or  AoBKS  USDBB   BAOII  BPKCIES  Or  CBOP. 


Pmvtopw. 


Lelnsler. 


ItSM 
ISBfi 


Increase  or  decrease 
In  Leluster 


Increase  or  decrease 
in  Hunster 


f 

^^^^ w^ 

Increase  or  decrease  ) 
In  Ulster. f 

Connaught 1 1^ 


Incrc'  •!  or  decrease 
in  Connanght 

IISM 


Total. 


Inorease  or  decrease  i 
In  Ireland I 


WIlMU. 


AorfH. 

187,603 

lac. 
1S,8T8 


151,570 
167,766 

Inc. 

C,19< 


65,6m 
70,127 

Ine. 

4,i»S 

JMI,91S 

IlM. 

6,131 

4II,«sr 
446,509 


t4,a8& 


0>u. 


Aer«B. 
55»,M6 
663,077 
Dm. 
479 


8&«,479 
880,146 

In-. 

15,767 


84i,aiv 

890,171 
Inc. 
48,799 


Barlay^  b«rf , 
lUM  pew. 


Aor«*. 

127,841 

ll^&80 

Deo. 

11,756 

11M»,699 
M,H67 

n«e. 

7,842 


FotehMi. 


Tumtpi. 


I  Other  RT**"  I 
eropi.       I 


Aorvi. 

904,880 
908,006 

Inc. 

8,185 


V>6M9 
254,944 

Dte. 

1,606 


386,891 
294,461 
lor. 
8,570 

2,117,955  I 
Ine.  I 
73,667  I 


89,308 
89,425 
The. 
(ITS 

T9,iBU^ 
19,193 

D<r. 

118 


287.154 
267,565 

Deo. 

19,589 


880,896 

818,167 

Uar. 

12,729 

T9M9ir 
200,413 

Inf. 

2,918 


989,II6() 

«8I..V.>D 

D.C 

8,181 


Arm, 

96,745 

106,790 

Ine. 

9,045 


114.!)I2 

134,948 

Ine. 

10,086 


8^H34 
100,872 

Ine. 
15,083 

"82479" 

85,8>57 

Ine. 


829.170 
866,497 

Ine. 

87,827 


riM. 


Acres. 

81,868 
80,848 
Ine. 
620 


26,425 
S^696 
Inc. 
170 


2^HT1 
»1,274 

Dm. 

1,097 


16,618 
14,as2 

Dec. 

2,236 

"M,77T" 
06,004 
Dee. 
3,688 


Aflrx. 

2,820 
8,143 
Dee. 
678 


6,459 
4,294 
Dec. 
1,168 


1.S9.402 
87,901 
Dee. 
61,493 


8,729 
2,766 
Dec. 
968 


M«rfow  mdi  Tout  eil.Bi 
CloMr.      I  under  crojti. ' 


Acree. 

479,629 

60'2,644 

Ine. 

92,915 

"8flb7083" 

885,771 

Ine. 

25,788 

2»4,96t 
Int. 
1,338 

184,47r 
188,468 

Ine. 

8,987 


1.66.V')9} 
1,705.6S4 
TuUI  Inc. 

40,nS5 

1,426,921 

Tot.1  li,c. 

47,897 

1,818,4(14 
ToUl  Inc. 


7U,4«1 

7*1,938 

Toln!  I,,,. 

20,492 


Linen. — The  same  le^i'ilative  measure  which  was  | 
intende<l  to  ili.icouraKe  the  woolen  manufacturer  stated,  | 
that  "if  the  Irish  turned  their  industry  and  skill  to 
the  settling  and  improving  of  the  linen  manufacture, 
they  rhould  receive  all  the  countenance,  favor,  and 
protection  for  its  encouragement,  and  promotion  to  all 
the  advantage  and  profit  they  might  lie  caiultlo  of  de- 
riving from  it."     This  declaration  should  not  lead  to 
the  inference  that  the  manufacture  hod  lieeii  previ- 
o~uly  unknown  or  disregarded  in  Ireland.   On  the  con- 
trarr,  the  use  of  linen  was  so  prevalent  among  the 
higher  orders,  that   sumptuary  laws  were  enacted  to 
check   its  excessive   use.     The  unfortunate   l-Url  of 
Strafford  seems  also  to  have  anticipated  the  views  of 
the  British  manufacturers  on  the  sulijei-t.     Instead  of 
extingui'-hing  the  woolen  trade  by  exclusive  duties,  he 
labored  to  foster  that  of  linen,    lie  iin|H.ite<l  Hax  Kee<l 
in  large  quantities  from  Holland,  and  held  out  pre- 
miums to  induce  i>1emini;s  and  Dutchmen  acquainted 
with  the  manufacture  to  settle  in  Ireland.     On  those 
laodalde  objects  he  s[>ent  upwani  of  X30,(H)0  of  his 
private  fortune ;  and  his  example  was  followed  liy  the 
Duke  of  Ormond.     Still,  however,  the  woolen  manu-  j 
facture  prevaile<l,  particularly  in  the  soutli  and  we.tt,  j 
where  the  climate  and  extensive  pasturage  for  slieep  | 
Insured  a  copious  and  cheap  supply  of  the  raw  mate-  | 
rial.    In  the  same  spirit,  an  act  was  iiussed  l>y  the  Kn-  I 
glish  Parliament  in  Itl'.H!,  to  encourage  fiireigii  linen 
manufacturen  to  settle  in  Ireland  ;  and  with  that  view 
all  articles  made  of  Hux  or  hemp  in  tlii.t  country  were  , 
admitted  into  Kngland  duty  free — a  privilege  which  is 
estimate<l  to  have  given  that  brancli  of  trade  an  ad- 
vantage  of  2ft  per  cent,  over  other  nations   in  the 
Knglish  market.     The  Irish  I'arliaiiient  responding  to 
the  sentiments  and  wishes  uf  that  i>(  Kngland,  liniiu- 
ined  tliat  "  it  would  heartily  endeavor  to  eiitublish  the 
linen  and  hempen  manufacture,  so  as  to  render  it  use- 
ful to  iKith  klng<loms  ;"  adding,  that  "  it  bo(>e<l  to  find  | 
such  a  temper;..iient  in  res|iect  to  the  w<i(den  trade 
here,  that  the  same  may  not  Ite  injurious  to  Kngland."  j 
The   "temperament"   here  announced    was    evincetl  ' 
mnet  elhctnally  by  laying  pmliibitory  iluties  on  the  j 
export  of  its  own  woolens,  thus  accepting  the  compact  | 
00  the  part  of  Ireland,  and  giving  the  countr}'  au  in- 1 


151,40.S  ^1,2.')7,S84  ,^,5Tl)6fn 

97,106  1,811,737  6,&*>,'m  ! 

Dee.  Inc.  Toi«l  bf. 

64,397  68,878         112,8S3  | 

controvertible  claim  upon  England  for  a  pcrpctiui!  f  n- 
couragemeiit  of  tliat  iiranch  which  was  to  Im  iiurturcil 
in  lieu  of  the  natural  staple  of  the  country.  In  fi  r- 
therancc  of  the  measures  mutuall}-  agreed  on  liotwecn 
lK>tIi  kingdoms,  a  boanl  of  tru.stees  for  tlie  cncouram- 
ment  of  the  linen  manufacture  was  establislio.)  in 
1710,  consulting  of  a  number  of  individuals  of  iatlii. 
cnce  in  each  province.  Under  its  control  a  f  ode  of 
regulations  wos  devised  and  maintained,  whioh  ex. 
tended  to  the  most  minute  particulars  uf  tlie  processes 
and  had  the  etfoct  for  many  years  of  securing  tlio  fab- 
ric a  decided  preference  l)Oth  in  the  homo  and  forei.'n 
market.  A  large  sum  was  annually  granted  to  this 
Imard  for  premiums  and  the  supply  of  wheels  and 
other  implements,  which  was  continued  till  the  vcir 
1«.'10,  when  the  grants  were  discontinued,  ami  the 
board  ceased  to  act.  The  lla.\  seed  is  cliicllv  im- 
ported. Little  is  grown  in  the  country,  as,  notwith- 
standing all  the  exertions  made  liy  the  gruuor,  tlie 
plant  raised  from  it  is  considered  cf  inferior  qiialitv. 

J-'liu: — The  first  Hax-splnning  machinery  ercctcil  in 
Ireland  was  at  Cork  in  INUJ.  Aliout  1K2.),  I'.ngllsh 
and  Scotch  yarns  were  lirst  importcil  into  Ireland,  and 
undersold  the  spun  article.  The  use  uf  uiaeliinorv 
gradually  increased,  and  the  linen  manufacture  sooii 
became  extinguished  in  the  south  and  uest,  and  em- 
centratud  in  the  north.  In  IH'.'I  the  }'arus  were  all 
made  liy  liand.  With  one  or  two  trilli-ig  cxce|itions 
not  a  spinning  factory  was  to  l)o  aceii.  In  18l',l  there 
were  upward  of  70.  In  1«19,  witli  the  cxisteine  (,f 
liounties  on  the  export  of  linens,  and  lieavy  duties  i.ii 
the  admission  of  foreign  flax  ami  linen  fahrics,  ,,iilv 
40  millions  of  yunis  were  exported  from  Ireland.  In 
iHi'.>  these  cx|>orts  hud  increased  to  75  millions.  The 
({Uestion  became  nut  as  to  whether  the  einphivmont  of 
linen-weavers  by  exteiiAive  inanufactun<rs,  and  cuii- 
finiiig  tliem  to  the  mere  proce.is  of  wcavini;,  \vu.s  or 
was  not  more  advantageous  than  the  uld  .systeiii, 
wliere  the  produter  of  tlio  raw  nuiterial,  the  weaver 
of  tlie  cloth,  and  the  merchant  who  di.'<|Ki»ed  of  it, 
were  the  same  individual ;  but  whether  it  would  be 
more  protltable  to  alter  the  system  or  luse  the  trade. 

The  following  tables  show  the  value  uf  the  Ijmwn 
ur  unbiesobed  linen  sold  in  the  several  liueii  luurketi 


In  Trela 
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iiderabli 
other  tn 

Total  or 

1822 
1S23 

1824 
1825    I 

Total.  1,( 
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isiioT 

1S0I 
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1S17 

im 

1S26 
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1850.. 
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ment,  which 
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consequence  ol 
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«nd  thus  havlnjL 

the  labor  of  pnl 

!*"»«  had  been! 
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In  Ireland  during  a  period  of  four  yean,  as  fnmtahed 
by  the  returns  of  the  seal-masters  and  inspectors  of 
the  I.inen  Board  to  Parliament  in  1826.  Tlie  sums 
stilted  in  the  former  of  these  tables  are  the  first  cost 
paid  to  the  manufacturer  by  the  country  purchaser ; 
the  value  of  most  of  the  linen  sold  is  afterward  con- 
liderably  increased  by  the  process  of  bleaching  and 
other  treatment. 

Total  or  Bruwn  or  UitBLKAcniD  Linen  bold  in  Ibkland. 


Y«r«. 

Lalniltr. 

UliKr. 

MouUr. 

Conuught. 

Tout. 

1S23 
1824 

1825 

£ 
285,854 
886,698 
207,638 
192.888 

£ 
2,066.122 
2,127,529 
1,968,180 
2,109,809 
8,271,140 

£ 

68,870 

82,202 

95,195 

110.420 

856,687 

£ 
117,664 
180,914 
140,866 
168,090 

£ 
2,688,010 
2,677,848 
2,411,869 
2,580,707 

'  Tola:. 

1,022,678 

■65t,Ki4 

10,207,929 

Since  1825  no  returns  have  been  kept.   The  number 
of  yards  of  linen  exported  from  Ireland  was : 


ISIIO. 

tm . 
im. 

1818. 
1S17. 

\m. 

1928. 
1886. 


To  QnU  BriUin, 


No  separ 
84,622,898 
88,018,884 
35,018,884 
60,290,821 
46,619.609 
62,660,926 


To  (braign  partf. 


^to  rotarns, 
8,288,704 
4,147,616 
.S,»26,7S1 
5,940,254 
4.in  1,680 
2,568,689 


Toul. 

""86,676,908" 
87.911.609 
87,166,890 
88,94,\616 
56,280.576 
49,681,189 
66.tl4.616 
60,916,592 


The  apparent  amount  of  exports  of  linen  from  Ire- 
land is  now  small,  arising  from  the  fact,  that  nearly 
all  is  sent  by  cross-channel  steamers  to  the  English 
and  Sc'otcli  ports,  whence  it  is  transhipped  to  foreign 
countries.  The  entire  export  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain  and  all  foreign  countries  reaches  attout  lOU,- 
000,000  yards;  value,  X4,400,000.  The  following 
table  shows  a  comparison  of  tlie  production  and  value 
of  the  yams  made,  and  amount  of  wages  paid,  in  an 
interval  of  ten  years : 


BundlM  of 

yam  prolucfd.  ViiJu*. 

1840. 6,000,000  £1,600.000 

1850. 7,400,000  1,942,500 


Wiigrt  pAid, 

£208,000 

817,000 


Tlie  cotton  manufacture  was  introduced  in  1777, 
and  became  an  object  of  attention  to  the  Irish  Parlia- 
ment, which  endeavored  to  secure  a  monopoly  of  the 
home  mnrlcet  by  liigh  impo.-t  duties  and  bounties. 
The  first  cotton  mills  were  erected  at  Prosperous,  in 
thr  county  of  Kildare,  and  in  Belfast,  about  the  year 
1784.  From  that  period  till  the  Union,  it  throve,  in 
consequence  of  the  measures  adopted  to  prevent  for- 
eign competition.  At  the  Union  it  was  arranged  that 
the  then  existing  duties  should  continue  for  eight 
year*,  after  which  they  were  to  l)e  gradually  lowered, 
by  eight  annual  reductions,  in  such  manner  that,  after 
the  ypar  1816,  they  should  stand  at  10  per  cent,  ad 
mlortm.  The  progress  of  the  manufacture  has  t>een 
very  slow  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain. 
The  alteration  of  the  scale  ui'  duties  materially  afl'ect- 
eil  the  home  demand,  and  he  immense  capital  and 
(jTeat  8U|MTiority  of  the  Brit.sh  artist  have  contributed 
much  t»  secure  tu  his  manufacture  a  preference  in  the 
foreign  niarhet.  In  1H22  he  quantity  of  cotton  wool 
imported  was  3,75,5,021  ll>s.,  and  of  cotton  yam, 
1,197,'.'94  ll).«. ;  leaving  a  total  quantity  of  4,57t>,81fl 
\\«.  of  cotton  yam  consumed,  after  allowing  10  per 
cent.  fi)r  waste,  etc.,  on  the  cotton  imported. 

Silinml  t.aiv. — The  silk  manufacture  was  intriHluced 
into  Irt'lanil  in  16'.I3,  by  French  emigrants  after  the  re- 
vocation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  Its  seat  was  the  city 
of  Dublin,  wiiere  it  was  maintaincn  l)y  the  aid  of  pm- 
lecting  duties.  Some  feelde  attempts  to  fix  it  in  the 
country  parts  failed  completely.  The  last  of  these 
\ra»  10  lately  as  1826,  when  a  company  was  formed 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  trade  on  a  secure  linsis 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  by  earinj:  tlie  silk-worm  there, 
and  thus  having  the  Iwnofit  of  ilie  raw  material  for 
the  lalKir  of  pn>ducing  it ;  but  after  consideralde  ex- 
{wn«e  had  item  incurred  for  the  purcharM  of  ground 


and  the  planting  of  mnlberry-treea,  the  scheme  was  n- 
linquished  as  hopeless.  One  branch  of  the  manufac- 
ture, a  fabric  of  mixed  worsted  and  silk,  known  by 
the  name  of  tabblnet,  or  Irish  poplin,  is  in  considerable 
demand,  both  at  home  and  elsewhere,  for  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  the  texture.  It  is  almost  the  oiUy 
branch  now  flourishing.  The  general  trade  has  been 
nearly  annihilated  by  the  removal  of  the  protecting 
duties  in  1821,  after  which,  in  consequence  of  the  com- 
bination of  the  workmen  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages, 
the  Irish  manufacturer  became  unable  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  the  English  trade.  The  manufacture  of 
lace  is  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Limerick,  and  of 
late  years  a  great  source  of  employment  for  females 
has  been  introduced  in  the  working  of  pattenu  on 
muslin  with  the  needle. 

Metali. — Manufacture),  in  metal  exist  only  to  a 
small  extent;  and  the  making  of  glass,  which  was 
once  carried  on  largely,  has  declined. 

Provitioni. — The  provision  trade,  together  with  the 
exportation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  coun- 
try, has  always  been,  and  will  probably  long  remain, 
the  principal  commercial  bosiness  carried  on  in  Ire- 
land. This  export  trade  is  mainly  with  Great  Britain, 
to  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Glasgow,  from  Belfast,  Dun- 
dalk,  Drogheda,  Ncwr}-,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and 
more  particularlj'  from  Cork  and  Dublin.  In  1825, 
181,276  barrels  of  beef  and  pork,  362,278  cwt.  of  bacon 
and  hams,  474,161  cwt.  of  butter,  and  35,279  cwt.  of 
lard,  were  exported.  Since  that  period  the  provision 
trade  has  vastly  increased ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  duties  on  the  cross-channel  trade,  there 
are  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining  the  present  ex- 
tent of  the  trade. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  gallons  of 
^rish  spirits  brought  to  charge  since  1840,  and  the 
amount  of  duty : 


Yean. 


IMO. 
IMl. 
1842. 
ItMS. 
1844. 
1845. 
1846. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
IS-W. 
laM. 
1662. 
1858. 
18,M. 


10,816,709 

£1,261,882 

7.401,051 

936,126 

6,486,448 

864,728 

6,290,660 

904,908 

6,546,488 

862,418 

6,461,187 

860,151 

7,606,196 

1,014,026 

7.962,076 

l/>60,276 

5.787.687 

804,984 

8,126,607 

948,067 

6,973,883 

929,777 

7,408,086 

987.774 

7.550,518 

1,00«,7S5 

8,208,266 

1,094,484 

8,186,862 

1,978,161 

Diir. 


The  principle  of  extracting  the  largest  pessible 
amount  of  revenue  frc.n  the  duty  on  spirits  having 
l>ecn  adopted,  the  rate  was  raised  in  1855  to  Cs.  2d.  per 
gallon,  when  the  number  of  gallons  brought  to  charge 
declined  to  6,228,856,  and  the  maximum  rate  of  duty 
pnKluctive  to  the  revenue  appears  to  hava  Iwen  at- 
tained, if  not  exceeded.  There  are  breweries  in  most 
of  the  large  towns  in  Ireland,  the  produce  of  which  has 
su|>erHeded  the  u.se  of  beer  imported  from  Great  Britain, 
and  also  furnishes  a  quantity  sufficient  for  a  large  ex- 
port trade,  which  has  of  late  years  much  increased. 

Tlio  external  trade  of  Ireland  branches  out  into  two 
great  divisions,  the  cross-channel  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  The 
relative  imiwrtance  of  each  port,  as  respects  its  com- 
mercial character,  will  appear  from  the  first  and  sec- 
ond tables  following,  whicli  contain  a  specification  of 
the  numl)er  and  tonnage  of  vessels  tliat  entered  and 
cleared  out  coastwise,  from  and  to  the  British  col- 
onies and  foreign  countries  in  1863,  in  each  of  the 
porta  of  Ireland ;  wliile  the  progress  of  domestic  navi- 
gation will  appear  from  the  third  and  fourth  tables, 
containing  a  summary,  in  triennial  periods,  of  the 
tonnage  of  ships  belonging  to  and  registered  at  the 
diflerent  ports  in  Ireland,  ard  of  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  those  employed  in  the  cross-channel  trade. 
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MoMau   iJiD  ToauMtB  ov  Haiuno  Vbmuui  aiid  BntAU  \mami»  tiiav  Kntkukd  akd 
lAca  or  TUB  i'uaiB  ih  Iielanp  >n  tiik  Ykah  16&'I. 


C1.4AMU  OUI   COASTWIM   4, 


•.-MK  ntwc 


I      VtiMla. 


ToniDft. 


Bellktt 

Cork 

Drogboda...., 

D^blin 

T^ndonderry. . 

Nesrry 

Wktorford..... 

Other  ports... 

ToW 


0,I« 

6,110 

2.999 


18,lUt 


470,065 

170,»91 

12,  WU 

8«rt,.W2 

41,987 
72^91 

1S8,877 


Oat.rtTiJ. 


tnwn^. 


1,4I7,48.'5 


VaM>li. 

1,1  So" 

1,A1B 

2,.Mn 

2M 

IVS 

786 

_1£19 

8,,^7u'"" 


19S,M1 

1,477 

9«,7«9 

m 

19,7.17 

21)8 

129,787 

1,486 

lS,)fiO 

4d'i 

11.791 

146 

,V),9.W 

169 

127,456 

69rt 

648.19ft 

4,860 

Toawifff 


VttMll. 


410,611 

1W,876 

80,24(1 

440>U> 

148,816 

40,«y/ 

49,11.'  r 

201.8  '6 
'l, 484^827 


M09 
267 
2.Vt 

1,608 
464 
W, 
177 
896 

4^«!jr 


I       4i8S» 

I       101,a29 

94,142 

I       l»!l,l:a 

i;',ii93 

I  Kj,2(H) 
•^1,4110 
122.844 

i4K9Tnr' 


Soy  IKH  AWP  ToSKAa*  OP  8aii4Ji(1   Vnau.^   tb/i-    i'.nikeio    amd    C'lkawd    out  from    anb  to  tuk  Coi.<ini«j  ..,., 

FORIIUN     l*OKT»    AT     HACII    OF    TUK     I'oBTB  OF   IKKLAKD    (I.MC1.UDI.N0    TUKIB    BRl'KATKU    VoVAOM),    UttTlMUUmni,,. 

BRimw  A»u  Ikuii  fboh  Fureiun  Vehbild,  v.i  the  Teab  1368. 


VIIOM  AN»  TO  WIITrilt  COLulUBa. 


ntcM  AIID  TO  r«aw«N  n-^cw. 


BriU4k*lrUk. 


TSiSst. i  67  \lf7m 

I  Cork ':  OS    HWM 

Dublin    :  61  |20,M6 

LkDurklr..   .1  S9  1 11,206 

W»t«rfor.l.. . .  23      «,»!» 

Othorporta..!  78  i70,T4W 

Total I  5o5"9o:w.« 


f      Ign,  Britlib  *  ./lib.  I       Fun-lKn. 


220    69,988  rvi 


Oon'f.. 

v..| 

;048  !  160  1 

i.',.'»58 

l.%7 

8.906 

167 

1,210 

99 

•'M6 

61 

•.in 

296 

17.(  7 

860  j 

22,60* 
28,fl«.M 
2 1, 7-161 

22.6561 
10.sl9i 
88,0071 


206j 
2241 
1761 
98 
961 
887, 


N).I64 
81, .W8 
21.994 
20,<86 

68,166 

14V«6  1.186  218,165 


Oil*u«. 


BrllUJ.  ..  I,. , 


Vm.  I  Tun'ife. 

iS.iMii 

11,422 

18,s86 

6,^78 

6,149 

2!t,«2« 

74,251 


819; 


Fortlgi 


V.I 


Ton'g 


4n.W!l 
411,21(1 

84,s;t 
71  ;  U,%i 
'^  I    1«,(l.Vi 

'*)2j  mm 

945  :  201,028 


ACCOITirr  or  TMK  ToN.XAOE    BKIOHOISO  to  ASI>  ItEOIRTKBED 
AT  TBB   IbUII  I'OKta  AT  IllPrKBBNT  TkiR:<MAL  rERIOIW, 

with  tuk   ixceeanb  betwef.x  tue   klkdt   and   last 
Pebioimi. 


NMM«r'<«r<. 


IMD.  IMIulMS,  IIH4, 
IMt  IMI. 


Tom. 
'BeIIIm 

B«!Bwf, 149,809 

iColuralDo i    

Cork 101,849 

!Dr<irhed». 14,607 

inuhlln j   94,742 

ibaiutklk.  I    .... 

'0»lw»jr. \     .... 

Mmerlck 42,247 

ILondOBderry. .  J  26,1.'» 

l>f«wr)r !   82,120 

ilUtM. 

i8lilbb«re«D !     

'.iltw     liLOeo 

i^trangford I     .... 

TraliP '     .... 

Wktctford 6U,1I4< 

Wcstporl 

Wexfun! 26.098 

>Otbar  ports.  .      K2«l^ 
ToW 'Mf,2»4 


I    Tom. 

1 164,402 

IlliVWS 
1  14,692 
1 106,101 

4t!«7 

I  S3.!W7 
j   85,018 


IM4.I84: 
IMS. 


Tow. 

'*o«".(iii 

j      2,705 
)4,\I27 

!  '.I  ■-N7 

7,971 

11,448 

4.8.1,W 

1   27,M4 

,  ;i.Vi4 


»,8&3      !4,39fi 


<«,647 


681,981 


I  979 
I  S1.026 
7*1 
'  2S,.'1S 
<   n.880 

W1,IM8 


y.«r.. 

,  (MO,  IMO 
(■iSl 


Ton*. 
!        162 
226,414 
1.080 
1 149.465 
20.521 
12.8,182 
S918  I 
12,170  I 
;19.(H6  ! 
%\>iV\  '. 
80.743  1 
28,871 
8,649  ; 
18,112  ' 
i     6.626 
I     8,180 

6l«,2«7  I 
I    624 
'  27,089 


186,041 
17,528 
89,697 


.86,266 
20,527 
18,251 


12,766 

2.»vi') 

t»,8i)'; 

2o'2i»» 


m,8»  62f,0Tl 


Ndxbbb  ai«b  TosmoE  or  Vemeu  Bupu'Vitn  ix  the  Ix- 

TEtiOllME  UETWEEX  'EFAT  RriTAIX  ANO  lllKl.AXIl, 
WIIII'l^  EXTEBED  IxWi  '  AXl)  ITRAKKll  flllTWAEO  «>TII 
CaBVOEO,  at  TBB   I'OBni  OP  THE  l?SITE»  KlXO'tOU  DUE- 

iNb  FouB  Ybabb. 


bwtrd... 

CNrtwanl.. 


VfM.1.   T"o.«f..  Ve».l.[Tu.n«fi.!Vr,».U    r».n«c».  ' 

I  '9^161.762,19;     »,»M1,9»I.KI9,  Mi,«(Mi'2,042.l46 
1 18,«T62.40»905;  19,244 2,IM(4,55.5  20,685 2,8 19,395 1 

Thrw  tablM  exhibit  tlie  f(re«t  pi«pon<1«ninre  of  tha 
crnsiM;hftnn«l  traiie,  whicii  ha»  Ix-pii  grf  «tly  aoffmrnt- 
mi  »lnc«  the  introduction  of  stnani  ndvit^ntiori.  The 
earliest  attempls  at  «*tiilili«h!nf(  a  compiiny  for  this 
purpose  were  made  In  Dublin  alxiut  the  year  IKIA. 
Two  small  vessels  were  fitted  up,  but  the  mnstrurtion 
cf  their  mai^hlBery  was  faulty,  their  ilitnennlons  were 
t30  sniull,  and  the  eflTort  i)rov<'i;  alM>rtive.  The  cross- 
channel  trade,  with  the  exception  of  that  In  coal,  is 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  near.n  of  sU>nrii-VA(Mls  ; 
but  since  18M,  when  the  trade  l>etwcen  Creat  Britain 
and  Ireland  was  ptnoed  upon  tlie  foottn)<  of  a  coastlni; 


trade,  no  separate  returns  have  liecn  made  out  at  the 
custom-house  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  cxporte 
and  imports, 

Fiihrrifs.—'Thii  coasts  of  Ireland  abound  with  fisli  ■ 
and  Sir  William  Temple  observed,  "  th.it  tlie  fishery  of 
Ireland,  if  iniproveil,  would  prove  n  mine  under'va- 
ter,  as  rich  iis  any  under  ground."  Arthur  Young  u  w 
remarks,  "  th.it  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  Ireland  Ijiit 
what  is  well  situ.ited  fir  some  fishery  of  consequence  ■ 
and  that  l.er  coast.s,  of  innumerable  creek.s  ami  river 
mouths,  are  tlie  rc.sort  of  Vii.»t  shoals  of  herrinm  c(»l 
linj;,  hake,  and  miickeri'l. 

Jien-Hvf.—lMorn  the  arrival  of  the  Kn({Iisli  the 
revenues  of  Ireland  wt  re  paid  in  cattle  ;  and  evenWter 
that  periiKl  the  'dstom  provaile<l  for  several  centuries 
in  the  parts  lei<s  subject  to  forei({n  inll.icnci!.  Trnccj 
of  it  have  been  met  with  so  late  as  the  reixii  of  Kliza- 
lioth.  The  new  ((ovcrnnient,  under  tlio  iMiulish  in. 
trodured  the  mctho.'  of  rai.siiijf  mimey  i>y  sulisiJies 
John  exacted  •  siilisidy  from  the  Irish  clergy,  niid  es! 
tablishu!  .  ho  court  of  exchequer  for  the  geiienil  nmii- 
agemcnt  of  the  revenue.  The  same  incthiKi  «•,■., 
continuo<l  diirin>;  the  reigns  of  Henry  III.,  imi  the 
tiri-t  I'Mwards  ;  liut  the  income  thus  extracted  'rnm  the 
p<Hiplc  pitived  so  inadequate  to  meet  the  cxpciiditdre, 
that  rexijrse  Wi«  had  to  the  legalized  e.\i  irtlon  of 
coytino  and  liver*-,  which  was  the  lev\in„'  of  m.m's 
meat  ami  liorsa's  meat  for  tlie  soldiery  in  time  of  fcry- 
Ice.  The  amount  of  the  rcguliir  rcvenno,  in  tlic  ni  'n 
Ok'  Mward  III.,  is  ntited  by  Walsiiigli.un  and  Holin"-- 
sbed  to  have  been  ii.WiOO*) ;  but  .Sir  ,Iohn  llavis,  wh,, 
co!le<'te<l  his  infontution  from  the  pIpc-.-olLs,  and  other 
authentic  sources,  reduces  it  to  ild.tMM).  The  mo>i 
remarkaiile  finan  -ial  insasuro  of  Kicbard  II,  was  a  to: 
U|Min  absentees,  'n  113;>,  the  eleventh  of  lienr>-  VI.. 
the  revenue  was  riduced  to  £i,a3'J  18s.  tid.,  while  the 
exiifnnes  of  the  governoient  were  i!i!,.S48,  Kjs.  ll|d., 
th'is  exceedinx  the  income  by  jflH,  17s.  .'(ft.  At  the 
latt<'r  end  of  the  same  rciKn.  the  Duke  of  York,  when 
s«'nt  over  as  lord-lieut>>nant  •■ith  ?.xtraorUin.iry  [siw. 
ers.  not  onlv  ol>taliied  tiio  whole  revenue,  Ijut  .<ti|iu. 
lated  for  an  addit'onal  supply  from  Ent.;land  of  4,(ii«' 
markt!  for  the  lirst  y<«r,  and  f'.'.tXH)  fur  every  ye.ir 
thereafter.  K/lward  IV.  raJMtd  money  by  the  iin|»)<i 
tion  of  duties  on  all  merchandise  sold  in  Ireland  ex- 
cept hides.  In  the  15th  year  of  Henry  VII.  a(lut\ 
of  one  shilling  in  the  imund  waa  laid  on  all  iiierchaii- 
dise  iminrted  and  exported,  except  wine  and  oil ;  and 
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,?  t»x,  Ij'  ^ay  of  nobridy,  of  l.%(.  4A.  on  ereTy  hldo  of  The  rerenue,  from  the  landiuK  of  Schomberg  in  JflH9 


In-  1.  During  thU  reign  the  revenue  neldom  eiccee<lnd 
jtSOOO.  Henry  VI If.  increastiit  the  r«venvio  by  the 
8ii,)iirc«Klon  of  moniisterieii.  The  lawn  aga'nat  absen- 
tees were  also  enforced.  During  the  fir-c  ]5  years  of 
Kli/.iibcth,  the  revenue  was  X1'20,0(M',  or  A'8000  per 
lani,  while  the  expensed  amoiinteil  to  X''(90,77!>,  7«. 
1,  In  15W,  at  the  close  of  Ty.-one'n  rebcV.on, 
/cOfliOOO  e.e  spent  in  six  months;  and  Sir  R"')ert 
Cceil  ttfli  ■  :  that  .frcliind  had  cost  I'le  queen  fS,4',  ,- 
000  ill  tr,  in'  time,  fn  the  pacific  reign  n'  James 
the  eustei.  -  iiit'«88ed  from  X'5()  to  £"  •)(),  and  at  the 
ilnse  of  '.iif  oign  t;>  £9700.  The  wiir.lahips  and  other 
fBiidal  riglit  produced  about  f  ),0()0,  notwithstanc'.inj^ 
which  th  ', come  was  inadequate  to  tlie  expenditure. 
To  defra  ■  'le  cxpoi.  ■  of  the  army,  an  order  of  Imr- 
f,neU  w  tablished  by  which  f  !»8,.50O  were  raised, 

in  iidditi  to  which  £247.  iSS  were  remiti-ed  from  En- 
land  t  ■  dear  off  the  debts  ii  iirr"- ■  y  I^lizabcth. 
■fhe  Irish  Pailiamen'  jranti  .  tn«  same  king  a  subsidy 
of  '-'s.  **d.  in  £1  on  cvcri'  personal  estate  of  £8  annual 
value,  and  4d.  in  CI  on  ev  rj-  real  estate  of  £1  value  ; 
an  net  of  liberality  with  whi'di  James  was  so  much 
plo.aseil,  that  he  declared  '•  he  would  hereafter  bold  his 
lr*h  subjects  in  equal  favor  with  those  of  liis  other 
kingdoms."  In  the  succeeding  reign  Str.itford  raised 
the  eustoms  to  four  times  their  previous  iiniount.  In 
the  same  reign  the  first  '.iicntion  is  made  of  an  excise 
t»x.  Thurloo,  however,  in  his  state  jmpers,  men- 
tions that  the  revenue  for  t«o  years  ending  in  1657, 
amounted  to  £\^7,ht)H,  while  the  expenditure  was 
jEI  r.',509.  When  the  Irish  Parliament  met  after  the 
Rcstnratirn,  it  granted,  first,  an  hereditary  revenue  to 
the  kin;,',  his  heirs,  and  successors  ;  second,  an  excise 
for  maintaining  the  army  ;  third,  the  subsidy  of  ton- 
nupe  and  poundage  for  the  navy;  and,  fourth,  a  tax 
of  if.  each  on  hearths,  in  lieu  of  the  feuibil  burdens, 
wlii.h  were  then  abolished.  After  the  Hovolution,  the 
ijifurn"  ion  respecting  this  important  element  of  na- 
tional i>iati8tics  becomes  more  precise  and  satisfactory. 


till  the  end  of  the  reign  of  William,  wag  as  follows, 
the  total  on  the  previous  military  expenditure  of  the 
war  with  James  having  amounted  to  £3,861,656  : 


Yf»r.  R*v«ini^, 

inse £8,884' 

im) t8,no 

M91 2T4,«19 

1892 898,'12« 

16911 444.183 

1094 430,AtH 

1095 48S,804 


Y«T,  Ro»«nuf. 

1«M i261K,I»4 

1697 544,967 

1898 «01,S4fl 

1(»9 701,982 

1700 766,8m 

1701 697,955 

1702 5S1,29(1 


During  the  curlier  p;vrt  of  Anne's  reign  the  income 
exceeded  h>  .i  million,  but  iu  her  latter  days  it  was 
less  prodi  t.ve.  In  the  reign  of  George  I.  the  state 
of  the  revenue  continued  nearly  as  in  the  preceding 
rcigi  In  that  of  George  II.  there  was  a  surplus, 
which  was  applied,  not  always  judiciously,  to  public 
works.  The  national  debt  of  Irelar-f,  incurred  l>y  an 
excess  of  expenditure  lieyond  the  income  of  the  coun- 
try, increased  with  great  rapiditj'  toward  the  close  of 
the  last  century  and  till  the  year  1817,  when  it  ceased 
to  form  a  separate  item  in  the  public  accounts,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  consolidation  of  the  Britisli  and  Irish 
exchequers.  Its  progressive  increase  since  the  Revo- 
lution is  exhiliited  in  the  following  tabic  : 

FuBLin  Df.ut  of  laKI.AND. 

1716 £16,106 

1720 87,511 

1780 220,780 

1740 »6,988 

1750 205,117 

17«2 21!!J,488 
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1730 1,067,565 

1790 ],,^8«,fl67 

1800 22,246,190 

1810 75,240,78 

1817 134,«02,7'- 


The  following  table  gives  an  account  of  tb  ' 
revenue  levied  in  Ireland,  in  each  year  from 
185;) ;    distinguishing  the  expense.s  of   collect; 
the  other  payments   out  of  the  revenue   ii< 
to  the  excheiiuer ;  also  an  account  of  the  a<   ' 
repayments  into  the  exchequer  on  account  of 
for  public  works,  employment  of  the  poor,  C, 
etc.,  in  Ireland,  for  the  like  period. 


n  \r^ 
•  way 
-'of 


Oboss  Rkvknce  lcvi 

RD  IX  Ibelakd,  im  kaoh  Yka': 

FnoM  1810 

TO  1883. 

XIVEHUI. 

cuAaairs. 

I 

YMr>. 

1S40 

^OiArgei  of 
collertlon. 

PaymfaU 

to  tb« 
Exche(ju«r, 

PRytnenU 

on  Account  of 

RcTtfnuv. 

naUnfci  at 
|K<  end  of 

Iho  year. 

Tol.I 

CUrKM. 

£4328378: 

PHym«nla  on 
ftcconnt  of 

Public 
Workl,  ale 

'"i»58,lW8 

nitUfieM 
uulatandinf, 

£220,60$^ 

GrOM 

ravfnue. 

«,  107,868 

Tot.l 
Ijlrome. 

■econnt  of 
lUTanue. 

JE4,*JS,HJ(» 

£542.716 

ii:s^808 

£8,559,462 

£190,889 

£8,818.100 

1S41 

190,.889 

4,118,689 

4,1109,078 

M7,rtl« 

8.\048 

8,536,19'i 

199.628 

4.309,078, 

4*1,441 

3,969,638 

1SI2 

190,628 

4,156,892 

4,8.%«,.V.'0 

58rt,70T 

87,256 

8,562,49-2 

22n.086 

4,.^'i6,.■i2n 

871.877 

8,934,869, 

IMS 

220,065 

4,0!)9,w:2 

4,!119,127 

584,888 

86,5150 

8,574,917 

172,827 

4,819,127; 

884,794 

8,969,7111 

1S44 

172,827 

4,406.509 

4,57lt.:wa 

52s,700 

ai,4.'« 

8.845.26(1 

16(1,988 

4,579,836; 

420,470 

4,265,7301 

IStf 

u\v,9aa 

4,667.402 

4,S87.4IM) 
6.086,891 

Mil,  124 

.■■.4,«54 

4,096,858 

166,769 

4,8)17,400^ 

894,305 

4,491,158, 
4.710,104 

1916 

16a,7i» 

4,919,622 

583,.'«1 

!14,017 

4,8;19,v2l 

179,203 

6,086.391' 

870,283 

141T 

179,2(>3 

4,4,M,4«: 

4.tW;l,fli!.'> 

,54<!,-199 

!«,580 

8,840,920 

210,686 

4,688,66,'i 

614.-481 

4,."l.'i5,401 

184S 

210,686 

4,5»1,»> 

4,782,044 

666.7(11 

«.\7IM 

8,970,448 

l.VJ,731 

4.782,ft44| 

857,117 

4,327,666, 

.    IS4D 

159,781 

4,291,807 

4,451,588 

^4^9.^8 

88,141 

3,711,804 

1.58,185 

4,451,.%88 

621,1M 

4,.'1S2,4&9 

;   IsW 

I.'-)6,1H5 

4,267,686 

4,41:i.>20 

618,7+4 

3«,-^i;i 

8,61.1,911 

M4,8.M 

4,4M,820 

SIW.O'Jl 

•!,ns,982 

1   IMI 

1H8.52 

4,8.82,000 

4,,^2ti,!^.^2 

661,821 

ft4,07J 

S,072,>SS 

157..'i-4 

4,526,861 

860,195 

4,642,196 

mi 

lBT,ft74 

4,424.786 

4,582,869 

4,886,444 

661.207 

8:1,019 

8,820,1861 

167,948       4,582,889 

466,829 

4,286.616 

ISM 

1«7,»46 

4.7fia;W8 

680,713 

80,460 

4,118,449 

156,821  .    4,886,444 

445,889 

4,564,388 

Nun  iixvEMUE  or  Irilaku  im  iacu  Ykab  raox  1840  to  1854,  nisTiNouisuRO  I'nork  the  DirrERKNT  HxAns  or  nrviNrs. 


1MI» 

Hll 

■Mi 

ilMd 

ils4« 

hw 

I  IM« 

11847 

lS4v 


Cuitomi. 


fi2,08ri;T59 
1,»99,2;.7 
1,949,884 
1,96U.4»8 
2,126,149 
4,0»1,«61 
8,268.0411 
2,0U«,I88 
2,069,778 

m9 i    1,941,122 

'\m I    l,««7,«8l» 

l>M !    1,H64,M8 

IsVi !    1,854,160 

1S,VS 1,924,511 

ISM '    1,S6»,108 


ElC.M. 


l,09T.»t8 
1,110,842 
1,082,722 
1,147,940 
l,4fl«,4Tl 
1,4«T,0«0 
1,162,982 
1,321,015 
1,2.81,548 
1.RI«,1W 
1,848,811 
1,478,068 
1,708,821 
8,jMR,880 


Suinpc, 

£4!12,722" 
4»,771 
49l,aM 
621,981 
545,89S 
fiWI,56» 
87«,7«T 
6«7,91M 
682,924 
502,0T8 
4«8,6»1 
iblJM 
474,874 
474,480 
468,812 


! Property  »n<I 
iMotaa  ui. 


27,976 
549,011 


Poll  once. 

's^ooo 

8,000 
16,000 
22,000 
89,000 
69,000 
89,000 
26,000 

Kooo 


lo.noo 


MlMolla. 
ncoua, 

7.411 
5,248 
6,050 

n,,5»o 

6.847 
6,068 
5,698 
4,8.35 
«,A88 
M44 
9,000 
7,782 

T,«oa 

6,908 


i,mp...a.4te;.«;v/ 


£!5,58l 
^886 
8,816 
1,677 
2,683 
9,816 
5,888 

46,160 
2,000 
8,928 
6,068 
4,470 
3,829 
8.681 
4,818 


£!1,V1,688 
4a3,441 
871.878 
884,704 
420,470 
881,988 
852,642 
484.924 
304,927 
621,156 
606,021 
327,499 
466,329 
47.\445 
)I&1,881 


Total. 

f4>18,100' 
8,969,688 
8,984,869 
3,969,781 
4,»t55,7.30 
4,478,708 
4,892,468 
4,82.5,8-14 
4,275,875 
4.88a.4&» 
4,118,988 
4,000,682 
4,286,516 
4.681,870 
6,484,807 


The  eirciilating  medium  in  Ireland  was,  \mtil  lately,  '  mint  in  Ireland  established  by  the  Ottemen  or  Dane«, 
unhject  to  a  great  variety  of  alt<»rations.  Without  en-  '<  the  llrst  certain  account  of  a  mint  there  i.s  that  «st*h- 
teringinto  the  disputed  question  of  the  exiutenco  of  tt  i  lishcd  in  1210,  by  King  John,  who  caused  pennies. 
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half^nnics,  and  farthinfc*  to  ti«  coined  and  niada  cur- 
rent by  prur.lamation.  Kurthrr  coinageA  were  mode 
Uy  Heiiry  III.  and  by  Kdwani  I.,  whii  added  the  title 
of  PoMlKua  IIiBKR!«iB  to  that  of  ItKX  Anolir  on 
hii  Irish  roinage.  It  coniiifited  of  gr>.Hit»,  hnlfpence, 
and  farthings.  The  tint  important  alteration  aa  to 
value  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  who  caused  the  ounce  of  silver  to  be  cut  into  2(i 
deniers  or  pennies,  instead  of  SO,  as  before,  which 
caused  the  deprrciation  of  Bit  per  cent,  in  the  Irish,  aa 
cunipared  with  the  nritiah  currency,  which  existed  un- 
til the  final  assimilation  of  the  two  currencies  in  1825. 
Henry  VI.,  or  rather  the  Duke  of  York,  his  lieutenant 
in  Iieland,  bad  mints  in  Uulilin  and  Trim,  in  which 
lioth  silver  and  copper  money  were  coined. 

In  the  lieginning  of  the  sulisequent  reign  of  Ed- 
ward IV.  the  value  of  silver  coins  was  raised  to  double 
their  previour  amount.  The  consequence  was  an 
enormous  increase  of  price  in  all  the  neceMsries  of 
life ;  to  remedy  which,  the  Irish  Parliament  enacted, 
that  the  mast«r  of  the  mint  should  strike,  in  the  ('as- 
tlcs  of  Dublin  and  Trim,  and  in  the  town  of  Droghoda, 
five  kinds  of  silver  coins ;  the  gross  (or  groat),  the 
demi-fn  -MS,  the  denier  (or  fienny),  the  denii-denier,  and 
(|uadr,.  It  (or  farthing) ;  eleven  groats  to  weigh  an 
ounce  trur,  and  each,  unclippvd,  to  (utss  for  fourpcnco. 
A  few  years  afterward,  the  price  of  s  Iver  was  again 
raised  so  cxressivuly,  that  the  differer  co  Iwtween  the 
Irish  and  Eiij^lish  groat  was  50  per  cent,  in  a  pound  of 
liullion.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  the  difference 
between  the  two  coinages  was  one  third.  Soon  after 
the  accession  of  Henrj-  VIII.  the  coin  in  Ir  l.iiid  was 
so  clipped,  deface<l,  and  scarce,  that  the  l-'^irl  of  .Sur- 
rey, then  lonl-lieutenant,  sued  for  his  reciiU,  in  con- 
sequence of  ttm  want  of  money  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  tht-  Irish.  Klii^alieth  onleixid  the  ounce  of 
silver  t«  lie  cut  into  60  pennies,  so  that  the  coin  of  that 
name  was  reduced  in  weight  f^m  the  20th  to  the  (iOtli 
part  of  an  ounce.  The  total  value  of  tlio  money 
coine<l  in  Ireland  by  that  princess,  is  snid  to  have  been 
£'M,h'7  lUa.  Cd.  English,  which,  at  the  rut«  cf  DhI. 
Irish,  for  a  shilling  English,  amounts  to  X'll 8,2*^2  'M. 
4}d.  Irish.  The  Irisli  shilling,  or  harji,  as  it  wiis 
called,  from  the  inipref,sion  on  its  reverse,  was  worth 
ninepence  English.  Ily  a  pioolumation  issue<l  in  the 
fifth  year  of  .Fames  I.  the  same  proportion  of  viilues 
WBri  continued.  In  17!  .S  English  money  was  current  in 
Ireland  at  an  increased  value ;  the  English  flvo>sliilling 
crown-piece  |mssing  for  six  shillings  and  eighti>eiice, 
and  the  other  coins  in  proportion.  The  exchange  lie- 
tween  Dublin  and  London  was  21i<.  Irish  for  Ifis,  En- 
glish, with  Cd.  or  M.  per  jionrid  extra,  |>av'abl«  in  Ijoa- 
d-.in.  By  a  proclamation  in  16!t7,  the  name  of  Irish 
money  was  ordered  to  be  abolished,  ami  all  payments 
were  reduceii  to  English  sterling  money.  .Vbout  JC72, 
small  change  was  m\  scurco  in  Ireland,  that  towns  and 
private  duulnnt  were  oldiged  to  issue  copper  tokens. 
jame  II.,  on  his  arrival  in  Ihiblin  in  KMH,  i.<isued  a 
pnicliiiuaiJen,  by  which  the  English  guinea  wa.;  to  pass 
current  ut  £1  -Is.,  the  cn>wn~pierR  at  ht\  M.,  and  aII 
lesser  coins  in  the  simirf  proportion.  In  lliUO,  he  <le- 1 
precljited  still  furtlier  the  value  of  the  coin,  by  the 
LiHUe  of  pieces  of  l>ase  metal,  wliiifh  were  tc  )ias!>  at  a 
nominoj  value  fur  iilxn-e  their  intrinsic  worth  ;  ho  that 
thtr  colnn  IssuckI  of  the  nominal  value  of  4.'!*(>o,.'t7n  aci'onl- 
Ing  to  Homo,  but,  arcunliiig  to  otiiers,  of  XI/jIDiiTDO,  were 
really  worth  no  more  than  X6\'Ji>,  estimating  the  metal 
ut  ■id.  («r  [Kiund.  On  the  accession  of  William,  thi< 
cotnnge  was  i.rtvl  down.  In  172ii,  the  iiew  gold  coin  | 
of  Purtu,i;al  uas  roaile  current  in  Ireland,  tlie  largest 
coin,  or  (>on:ug«1  piece,  lieing  ratnl  at  £4.  Aliout  the 
aaine  tine,  in  i.-onsei|,iience  of  the  xcarcit)  of  small  , 
change.  Wood  ubtaincil  bU  patent  for  the  issue  of  a  i 
copper  currency,  which  was  prevente<l  b;,-  the  litemry  i 
•xnrtlotts  I'f  DeuD  Swil't  in  bU  celebrated  pubiications  | 
calleti  tlie  Drupitf't  l.rUfrt.  In  17H0,  the  iu:i»  of  Vat-  j 
lianuint  pruhibiling  tliu  carrying  of  gold  or  silver  into  | 


Ireland  were  repealed.  At  that  time  the  value  of 
precious  metals  in  circulation  aa  specie,  or  hoarded 
was  estimated  at  £3,000,000  Irish.  No  further  le,{i»I 
lative  change  took  place  until  the  assimilation  of  tbo 
Irish  and  English  uurrency  in  1825,  pisviously  lo 
which,  however,  the  want  of  a  metallic  circulation  was 
so  severely  felt,  particularly  during  sumo  periods  uf 
the  French  war,  that  private  bankers  an<l  traders  is- 
sued notes  or  tickets  fur  small  sums,  from  5s.  down  tu 
twopenco-halfpenny ;  and  also  copper  tokrns.  rim 
evils  of  this  condiinod  pressure  of  the  scarcity  of  \t\^A\ 
and  the  abundance  of  counterfeit  coin,  was  ultimately 
remedied  by  the  issue  of  stamped  dollars  estimated  at 
•is.,  and  by  silver  tokens  af  lOd.  and  5d.,  l)y  tlie  Imiik 
of  Ireland,  which  circulated  freely  until  they  were  re- 
placed by  the  issue  of  a  pure  standard  coinage  of  ail. 
ver  from  tho  royal  mint. 

The  amount  of  subscriptions  raised  in  England  for 
the  relief  of  sufferors  by  the  famine  of  \mt  liaviiii; 
exceeded  the  expenditure,  the  surplus  was  intrusted 
to  a  committee  in  London,  and  was  retained  under  tlie 
name  of  tho  Irish  Kepnxluctive  Loan  Fund,  a-i  a  per- 
manent fund  for  organizing  loan  societios,  ultiuiately 
originated  the  present  loan  fHn<l  system,  uiiiler  which 
small  sums  nrfi  advanced  to  industrious  indiviilurl>i  »f 
the  working  classes,  to  be  repaid  by  instalments,  with 
interest,  and  which  was  placed  under  the  control  of 
a  commission  in  IKSi!  by  the  Act  0th  and  7th  Will, 
IV.,  chap.  55.  The  rate  of  discount  on  loans,  niuila 
chargeable  by  it  at  iid.  in  the  |)ound,  has  lieen  rcdured 
to  Id.  in  the  |iound  by  the  Act  of  tith  and  7th  Vlit.  c. 
91,  which  placwl  the  general  control  overall  iliaritalilo 
loan  societies  and  charitable  pawn  or  de|Hislt  otKccs 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  "  Ixiau  I'und  Hoard." 
I'he  numlier  of  funds,  witli  their  capital  and  eircu'ji. 
tion  sincti  the  commencement  of  the  system,  has  be 'U 


Ci^ilul. 


£-')J()..V)T 

4iw.aui 

417,.%84 
444,427 
40R,»li> 
2Tl»,618 
2IT,1I« 
1S»,18T 
l«3.50t 
1S6.S40 

ia«,2Ti 

S19,S86 
114,785 


Cln:u!»tii>n. 

Sir.,!?.'} 

1.1rt4,iM6 

l,4:H,.',!(s 
l.WM.HTl 
l.l!.')ii.invi 

l,'<'*:,4.1T 
l,7:oj)97 
SIH,(il7 
7I7,SM 
Wd.OiM 
liiVi.TiU 
71 '.',117.'! 
7.'l9,ft')i) 
8|-i,S(Vl 
8711,(124 


Pawn  olfices,  on  the  plan  and  under  the  name  of 
the  French  Mmili  dr  J'iilf,  were  opcncil  in  several 
towns  of  Ireland  in  1811,  with  the  object  ot'advani'ing 
money  on  pledges  at  rates  more  modemte  than  thuso 
of  the  licensed  |iawnbrokers ;  but  all  have  sinee  liecn 
discontinued.  Ily  means  of  navigable  river<  and  oa- 
rials,  Ireland  posse.sses  extensive  inland  navi;;ation. 
For  the  details  of  the  various  canals,  see  Canals.  Tho 
railw.Hy  from  Dublin  to  Kingstown,  whieh  was  (i|)ened 
at  tho  latter  end  of  W<U,  wan  the  first,  and  for  Miverul 
years  the  only  railway  in  Ireland. 

Uanki. — The  entire  banking  liusinoss  of  Ireland,  un- 
til 17H,'I,  was  in  the  hands  of  private  imlividuaN.  who 
often  issuetl  notes  to  un  amount  not  only  far  licyond 
their  respective  capitals,  but  exceeding,  in  a  j,'rp:it  de- 
gree, what  the  wants  of  thu  country  refpiired,  or  its  credit 
could  siip|K(rt.  To  remedy  the  evil  effects  of  a  system 
Ko  |icrnicioiis,  a  national  bunk  was  establislied  in  that 
year,  with  similar  privileges  to  those  of  the  Itanli  of 
England  in  resfiect  to  the  restriction  of  more  than  six 
|iartner«  in  a  private  liank.  The  injury  tliat  Ireland 
lias  sustained  from  the  re|icated  failure  of  banlis  may 
be  mainly  nttribnted  to  this  injudicious  re(;iilatlun. 
The  loss  that  the  country  has  suffered  by  the  failure  of 
banks  may  be  doscribed  in  a  few  words.     Uu  the  ex- 
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piry of  tho  Bunk  of  Ireland's  charter  in  1888,  it  was 
cuDtlnuad  by  act  of  rarliament  Irom  year  to  year  un- 
til 18-I6,  since  wliich  time  it  lias  been  regulated  by  the 
new  DanlcinK  Act,  8th  and  Utii  Vict.,  c.  37,  acuunling 
to  the  following  principles : — ^I'he  banli  to  continue  tlie 
bsniier  of  guvemment,  wliich  is  U>  pay  foi  the  10  sub- 
sequent years  il|  (ler  cent,  on  the  debt  it  owes  to  the 
bank.    The  procee' lings  of  the  establishment  to  be 


under  tbo  same  rule  which  has  been  applied  by  Par- 
liament to  other  bunking  institutions,  ami  to  make 
weekly  returns,  similar  to  those  of  the  Dunk  of  Kn- 
gland  under  the  new  act,  containing  a  full  develo))- 
ment  of  its  affairs,  the  amount  of  its  bullimi,  and  the 
variatiims  in  the  quantity.  The  joint-stock  banks  now 
doing  business  are  as  follows.  Those  marked  (*)  do 
not  issue  their  own  notes  : 


:ituM. 


ilsnk  of  Ireland , 

•IllbernUn  Jotnt-Stuak  Cu.,  Dublin. 

rrovliiclul  Bank  of  Irvland 

Northern  Banking  Co.,  Belfltat 

Bclfiist  Banking  (k>nipany 

Mstlonal  Bank 

IHster  Banking  Coniiwny,  Belfast.. 

Clnnnicl  National  Hank 

Csrrlck-on-HnIr  National  Bank 

•Boyal  Bonk,  Uubltu 


Whin 
liulUiiM, 

1824 

18'in 
IS!!.-; 

18ST 

isao 

1880 
INM 
18A< 
1684 


No.  of 
bnuMhoi, 

s 

88 
11 

ii 

4S 

18 
2 


Capital. 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
600,000 
A00,000 
1.000,000 
1,000.000 

so.iioo 

40,000 
1,044,860 


i!8,ooo;o66 

160,000 
640,000 
160,000 
126,000 
460,000 
187,000 
16,285 
4,068 
809,176 


I  Hmmi  tund. 


£100 
86 
86 
80 
26 
82t 
2i 

2i 
10 


£1,144,000 
6S,tNH) 
162,213 
69,778 

40326 


60,000 


£8,788,428 

9-/7',667 
M-S,4«) 

2!^l,lll1 

761,767 

811,079 

66,428 

84,084 


'.'ua  Amnual  AvaBAOi  or  thk  sitvaaAL  Banks  or  Imiijr  in  lacLANo  roa  tub  Yiaks  1846  to  1S64. 

Tufiil  MIMrlo  htflj 
I  by  all  tliJ  bi.nk^. 


,    1846.. 

i   1817.. 

I   1M8.. 

I  1849.. 
1«10., 
18.V.., 

I    ta^2.. 

'  18.^s. 

1S&4. 


Certified  (•.ii«  I 
all  Ihr  h,>iikii 


£6,864,494 
«,>i64,4»( 
0364,494 
6,864,494 
6,864,494 
6,864,494 
6,8.%4,494 
63M.494 
6,864,494 


r    .NoTeTiTiS  and 
upwrard. 

£a,i8i;26F~ 

8,844,049 
2,489,121 
2,204,474 
2,197,117 
2,118,077 
a,216,.'>03 
2,617,670 
2,872,007 


Notai  undor  £i. 


£4,144.461 
2,986,876 
2,889,8«S 
2,106,Stl2 
2,816,401 
2,849.870 
2,602,985 
8,132,888 
8,42:!,J»7 


Total  luuo  of  all 
tbo  banki. 


£7,266,721 
6.810,425 
4,8'i'),9fl2 
4,810,2*1 
4,612,443 
4,4l>2,»i)9 
4,818,288 
6,6,V),4,VS 
6,296,607 


Ooldhald. 


£2,106,004 
1,268,617 
1,088,919 
1,080,476 
1,017,086 
987,408 
994,548 
1,898,807 
1.74.\829 


I  1 


£8-84,268 
491.1)68 
602,976 
628,788 
876,822 
818,574 
249,028 
182,729 
218,711 


2,440,206 
i,756,475 
1,686,898 
1,641,094 
1,816,489 
1,266,986 
1,248,676 
1,576,000 
1,959,043 


CoMMRUOB  or  TUB  Unitkd  States  with  Irkland,  raoM  Ootobbr  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1866. 


YMn  ei>llat 


BmUSO,  1821 

^  1821 

1883 

1824 

1828 

1826 

1827 

1828 

1829 

1880 

ToUl... 


Sent  80, 1881 . 
1832. 


1834 

1886 

18S6 

1887 

1838 

1889 

1810 

ToUI. 


9«nt.  80.  1841 

1848 
9mo9.      1843!!!.!.. 
JuneSO,  1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total... 


Ezporu. 


DoiMlU  . 


1889.677 
770,178 
714,087 
918,,582 
1,247,6.'50 
775,187 
687,120 
894,450 
827,728 

201,687 

«6,930,9»4 

♦.^89,941 
1.^2,913 
120,482 
189,914 
40.S,604 

9,S98 

.88,585 

830.719 

217,702 


t4,06» 

87,044 
8,073 

20,069 
6,684 

"Aio 

866 
^♦78,915 


$4,116 
"189 
'8,864 


•898,646 
770,176 
761,081 
922,206 

1,208,219 
781,821 
637,120 
39.\2fl0 
828,094 
2fll,fl87_ 
♦7,009,9'I9~ 

|.VS9,941 

167,028 

120,482 

190,103 

408,004 

847,699 

9,893 

88,586 

830,719 

917Jfl2_ 

«2,406,760 

•60,878 

49,963 

209,082 

42,.'i91 

108,471 

1,088,471 

12,429,186 

2,S80,,^94 

8,9.S>1.808 

1,007,724 

♦21,866,427 

1.699,888 
678,8.10 
028,084 
1,092,608 
l,.Ma,484 
4j74,780 

Savings-lNtnks  were  introduced  into  Ireland  in  1810. 
The  greatest  amount  deposited  was  in  184.5,  previous 
to  the  rears  of  distress  consequent  on  the  famine  ;  and 
the  fliictuatiuns  which  have  since  taken  place  appear 
in  the  annexed  table : 


i  Juno  80, 1861 

1862..  .. 
i  1853 

1B64 

1855 

1  1S66 


12,897,608 

•«0,878 

49,968 

808,502 

42,,691 

108,471 

1,077,008 

12,897,098 

2,879,291 

8,910.842 

1,026,081 

•21,260,774 

1698,088 
678,2.V) 
618,819 
1,006,017 
1,209,0.88 
4,800,091 


Foralrn. 


•8,158 


1,1S0 


6,463 

81,488 

1,808 

22,.120 

42,693 

•  104,658 

•  1,200 
100 
69,278 
80,486 
382,851 
74,709 


Tout 


Jtnporta, 


Wharaof  Ihara  waa  In  Bullion  I 
and  BpoPlo.  | 


Tonnajfa  Cleared. 


Total. 


Export. 


•686,154 
806,094 
647,788 
431,876 
612,272 
07'!,9»4 
N'W,129 
711,041 
802,611 
881,888_ 

•6J  02,071 

•261,604 
401,891 
169,280 
274,719 
542,890 
608,S!i6 
181,770 

7M69 
150,680 

98,.849 


•2,687,609 

•81,921 

108,700 

43,5.85 

88,084 

104,867 

8,5,774 

690,240 

415,923 

870.708 

298.7>3 


•198 
lis 


Import. 


•4,018 


•2,083 
5,973 

"938 


•8,899 


•82,171 
110,945 


28,929 

1,391 

631 

939 

191 

1,412 

14,748 

124,000 

17,410 

68,901 

10,014 


ForelKD. 

'  2,2(ri' 
2,(47 
2,479 
1,701 
1,321 
1,8,69 
1,889 
8,780 
2.602 
2,670 


91,808 

2,306 

1,843 
246 
700 
240 
184 
100 
832 
861 


•2,188,010 

•236,988 
162,683 
163,118 
229,3.86 
1.62,293 
89,0.32 


•199,110 


926,280 

3,142 
4,110 
8,482 
9,120 
12,927 
85,735 


5,927 


8!>o 

9,197 

786 

987 

6,804 

101.007 

84,779 

40,ia6 

22,972 

210,637 

12,019 
9,460 
14,9,55 
14.432 
86,568 
19.089 


1*%n.  Depniltorf. 
MM....  96,429 
1H4«...  93,S5;i 
1S47....  80,8.M 
1U8....  48,618 
liitt...    45,648 


Amonnl. 
£2,921,681 
2,866,827 
8,410,190 
1,8S4,8»« 
1,900,878 


Yearf.        Depoelton.         Amoanl. 

18C0....  47,987  £1.991,798 
1851,...  49,6M  1,347,017 

18.69....  62,149  1,417,315 

1858....  66,<80         1,630,010 


The  internal  traffic  of  the  country  is  carried  on 
chiefly  by  wheel-carriage  roads.  Their  condition,  both 
as  to  lines  of  direction  and  mode  of  construction,  is 
excellent.  Materials  for  the  conatructicm  and  repairs 
of  roads  are  very  generally  distributed  throughout  the 
whole  island,  either  in  quarries,  ridges,  and  masses  of 
gravel,  or  in  tho  beds  or  channels  of  rivers  and 
streams.  The  limestone,  which  is  the  general  sub- 
stratum of  the  greater  i>art  of  the  countrj',  is  the  best 
material  for  their  formation ;  and  the  system  known 
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under  th«  nnin«  of  nisriiiUmlr.lnj(  wii«  lon^  nnil  nup- 
cf  ".'fnlly  pr«cllc»<l  on  nmny  of  the  lrailln)(  linen  of  rond 
in  Ireland  hefnra  It  wan  thniifflit  of  In  (ireat  Mritiiin. 

The  pronrfKH  and  ronilltloii  of  the  Irlith  railway  nya- 
tem  from  18!W  to  IHW,  InHoaive,  may  l«  neen  In  the 
following  tables,  compiled  from  the  BoartI  of  Trade 
KeturnK : 


Tmn  •wlitix 

<ml«.|.i 

rufh  \.'«r. 
« 

6 
6 

A 

m 
It* 
m 
m 

81i 
K, 

K> 
120 1 
20»i 
42S 
M.S 
ftso 

(m 

771 
8«5. 

H:  of 
paH«a(«n. 

R<«l|iU.                   ' 

1     Wtk  Ju... 

Kruui  |NU- 

£<.\8I« 
81.901 

IW.HIS 
(H,4«9 

mi,iTi 

41.0011 
W,JI9 

M,MS 
rt'.'.fW 
10l,7«8 
10A,4A9 
I4»,AHI 
«1I,WI8 

«9o.on4 

889,U7rt 
HAfi,(Hka 
4!»,910 
(i87,Ke 
UI,«T1 

trM 

«10B 
44 

270 
807 
414 
480 

2,.^«o 

8,S03 

N.2S0 

14.980 

1\274 

HMMHI 

•Ki.215 

127,402 

174.W9 

1»>.4.'.» 

24«,«O0 

«49,HI0 

ToUl.     j 

levv,4«i 

8I.»4S 

»t.ft>l>l 
(I4.71B ; 

M.6fO  I 
4I.4U  ' 
fi«,780 

«R,MMI 

71.4114 

1!9.)t»4 

l2rt.T+i 

t^4,^^l 

271,s<K 

il9M(lAnio*.) 

im, ........ 

IM.,. ...... 

l,2«7,HOO 
l.M,498 
l.»4;t,»7« 
1.H4I.** 
I.!«\7«1 
I.)I2«,0«4 
2.(M«,90.') 
«.(174,4« 

«,4»I,70T 
M,«IO,MI« 
8,H(Ut,2!)4 
4,:i74.74» 
«,0«fl.m7 
6,4M.79fl 
^«flJ^,«0« 
t),l(lfl,127 
7,074,478 
6,711,1T0  1 

IM.. ....... 

IMO 

i»«.::!:::.: 

IsM 

mS 

MM......... 

IS45 

IMS 

1MT 

IMS 

184* 

4|N,iiA0 

1«S0 

M  4,0)16 
.'S«1.0(!2 
«7B,M!» 

874,477  ' 

18St 

IgM 

IMI,., 

18M.4.*.  .*.. 

K.  B. 

Iri«,  or  Orris-Root  Plant  (irU  Jl<rrntiA),  n  pprrn- 
nial,  nativi'  of  ( 'amiolii,  and  common  in  th<-  ^anleni  of 
Kuropo,  thn  root  of  which  in  rpninrkiildo  I'lr  i-onimiini- 
catinj{  iin  odor  llko  that  of  violctl,  and  prodnoe^  the 
orris  of  the  ?liop«.  The  Howerx,  which  init  fnrfli  in 
tprin)(,  are  notod  for  the  f^racrful  rnrvn  iif  their  iietiilii, 
as  wpll  as  for  the  tirillinncy  of  their  hncs.  It  hiH  a 
thick,  tiilieroHs,  cn-epinn  stem.  iHiially  called  its  root, 
which,  extemnlly,  is  hrowii  and  yellowish,  is  white 
within,  and  seiidi  out  numerous  lil)res — the  true  roots 
— from  the  lower  part.  When  these  are  pan'd  off,  the 
stem  upiH>ars  full  of  round  spots.  Inile|Mindent  of  the 
value  whidi  woulil  Iw  deriveil  from  the  riwts  of  this 
plant,  it  would  l^e  highly  desiralde  to  cultivate  it  for 
the  pur|M>s<>s  of  ornament,  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
where  it  would  thrive. 

Iron  (I>m.  J(rn;  Du.  Ytrr ;  Kr.  h'rr ;  fier,  tj'tm  ; 
It.  f'rrro  ;  \M.  f'rrrum,  }fiir» ;  l\<\.  Xflitzo  ;  Por, /Vr- 
ro  ;  Kus.  .SrhrlrM) ;  Sp.  llitmt ;  Sw.  ./cm  ;  (ir.  iid>;^>or; 
Sans,  l.chii ;  .\riili.  llfiUrd;  Pers.  .lA(in>,  the  most 
aliundant  and  most  useful  of  all  the  metals.  It  is  of 
bluish-white  color,  and  when  p(dished  has  n  grcit 
deal  of  lirilllancy.  It  has  a  styptic  taste,  and  emits 
a  smell  when  rulilicd.  Its  hardness  exceeds  that  of 
most  other  metals ;  and  it  may  l>e  rendered  Imnler 
than  most  Isxlies  hy  liein;;  converted  into  steel.  Its 
tpcrilic  gravity  varies  from  T'O  to  T'8.  It  is  attracted 
by  the  maj^net  or  loadstone,  and  is  itself  the  substance 
which  constitutes  the  loadstone.  Hut  when  Iron  is 
perfectly  pure,  it  retains  the  majjnetic  virtue  for  a 
M-Ty  short  time.  It  is  malleable  in  everj'  temperature, 
and  its  mallejibllity  increases  in  pm|Hirtion  as  the 
temjwntture  au((inents ;  but  it  can  not  l>e  hammered 
out  nearly  as  thin  us  gold  or  silver,  or  even  copper. 
Its  ductility,  is,  howeTor,  more  perfect ;  for  it  may  lie 
drawn  out  into  wire  as  line  at  lea.st  as  a  human  hair. 
Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  un  iron  wire  0-07H  of  au  inch 
In  diameter  is  capalde  of  supinirtini;  5I',I-.'.')  ll)s.  ovoir- 
dupois  without  brenkinj;.  Ilinturicnl  .VirfiVr.— Iron, 
though  tlie  most  cotnnion,  is  the  most  didic.uU  of  all 
the  metals  to  obtain  In  a  state  fit  for  use  ;  and  the  j 
discoveri-  of  the  metho<l  of  workinj^  it  seems  to  have 
l)een  posterior  to  the  use  of  (»old,  silver,  and  copper. 
We  are  wholly  iRiiorant  of  the  steps  by  which  men 
were  lend  t"  practice  the  process  required  to  fuse  It 
and  render  it  malleable.  It  Is  certain,  however,  that 
it  was  prepan-il  In  ancient  F^jvpt,  and  some  other 
countries,  at  a  very  remote  e)ioch  j  but  it  was  ver>' 
little  used  In  Oree<-e  till  after  the  Tn>jan  war.  (See 
the  admirable  work  of  M.  ( ><K^uet  on  the  origin  of  I.aws, 
Arta,  etc.)   Iron  won  futiudon  Moimt  Ida  by  I)act}-le«, 


owlnit  to  ttie  forests  of  tho  mount  having  lieinir  burnt 
liy  liKhtidng,  1  l;W  v.  i\~Anm<lrlinit  MnMm.  'Php 
(Ireeks  ascribe  the  discovery  of  Iron  to  themselves 
and  referred  glass  to  the  Phcenlclaas ;  but  Moses  rel 
lates  that  Iron  was  wrought  by  Tuh«|.(;aln.  Xnn  tn\. 
naces  among  the  Rcmians  were  nnprovided  with  liel- 
lows,  hut  were  jdiced  on  eminence*  with  the  grate  in 
the  direction  of  the  prevailing  winda,  Hwedish  iron  Is 
very  celebrated,  and  Dounemora  is  the  greatest  mine 
of  Sweden.  British  iron  was  cast  by  Ibilph  I'a.r,.  „„|| 
Peter  Baud*,  in  Sussex,  in  iW:^.—lUymrr't  frtUrn, 
Iron-milla  were  llrst  used  for  slitting  iron  into  bars  for 
smiths  by  (Jodfrey  Kochs,  in  IB'.tO.  Tliming  of  iron 
wa«  llrst  intrixlucod  from  llohemiu  in  1681.  There 
are  upwani  of  8(X),ii(K)  tons  of  inin  priH'ueed  annunllv 
in  Kngland. — //wyrfn.  There  are  many  varieties  of 
iron,  which  artists  distinguish  by  |iarticular  nauies  - 
but  all  of  them  may  lie  reduced  umler  one  or  other  of' 
tho  three  following  classes ;  rati  or  pig  iiwi,  lernnnhl  or 
si;/>  iron,  and  fteet.  1.  Castor  pig  iron  is  the  name 
given  to  this  metal  when  llr.st  extracted  from  its  ores 
The  ores  from  which  iron  is  usually  ulitained  aro  com- 
posed of  oxyd  of  iron  and  clay.  Tho  object  of  tlm 
manufacturer  is  to  reduce  tho  oxyd  to  the  metallic 
stall ,  liiid  to  separate  all  tho  clay  with  which  it  is  com- 
liined.  This  is  effected  by  a  iwculiar  procejts  ;  anil  the 
iron,  being  exposed  to  strong  heat  in  furnaces  and 
melted,  runs  out  into  molds  pr«|)ared  for  its  ri'ceptiuu 
and  obbiins  the  name  of  cast  or  pig  i^m,  The  caat 
iron  thus  obtained  is  distingulshe<i  by  niacufactiirers 
into  different  varieties,  from  its  color  and  otiier  (luali. 
tics.  Of  these  tho  following  are  the  most  ramarkahle' 
Whilr.  cast  iron,  whiili  is  extremely  hard  and  l)rlttle 
and  appttars  to  Iw  composed  of  a  congeries  of  small 
crystals.  It  can  neither  Iw  filed,  bored,  nor  bent  anil 
is  very  apt  to  break  when  suddenly  heated  or  cmih  1 
(Iniyvr  mottUdca^i  iron,  so  called  from  thi-  iniMiuilitv 
of  Its  color.  Its  texture  ii  granulated.  It  is  much 
softer  and  less  brittle  than  the  last  variety,  and  may 
Iw  cut,  bored,  and  turned  on  the  lathe.  Cannons  are 
matle  of  it. 

Mack  cast  iron  is  tlm  mott  unei^ual  in  its  texture 
tho  most  fusible,  and  least  cohesive,  of  the  three. 

Wrought  or  soft  iron  in  [irepared  fmm  cast  iron  hva 
process  termed  a  relincment  or  finery.  The  wrought 
iron  manufactureil  in  Sweden  is  reckoned  the  finest  In 
tho  world. 

Steel  consists  of  pieces  of  wrought  iron  hardened  by 
n  iiecnliiir  prcxi'ss.  The  Swedish  iron  imported  into 
this  country  is  mostly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
steel. — Tiiomhon'h  <  'hxmUlri/. 

I'nef  of  liim. — To  enumerate  the  various  usp<  of  iron 
Would  reniiiro  n  lengtheDe<l  dissertation.  No  one  who 
reflects  for  n  moment  on  the  subject  can  doulit  that  its 
discovery  and  i  tiloymcnt  in  the  shape  of  tools  and 
engines  has  be  .  of  the  utmost  importance  to  niiin; 
and  has  done  more,  p  .rbaps,  than  any  thing  else  to  ac- 
celerate his  advance  in  tho  career  of  improvement. 
Ixicke  has  the  following  striking  observations  on  tlrs 
subject:  "  Of  what  consequence  the  disi-overv  of  one 
natural  liody  and  its  properties  may  be  to  human  life, 
the  whole  great  continent  of  America  is  a  convincing  in- 
stance :  whoso  ignorance  in  useful  arts,  ind  want  of 
the  greatest  part  of  the  conveniences  of  life,  in  a  coun- 
try that  abounds  with  all  sorts  of  natural  (ilentv,  I 
think  imiy  Ix^  attributed  to  their  ignorance  of  what  was 
to  lie  found  in  a  very  ordinary  despicalile  stone— 1 
mean  the  mineral  of  iron.  And  whatever  we  think  of 
our  parts  or  improvements  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
where  knowleilge  and  plenty  seem  to  vie  with  each 
other,  yet  to  any  one  that  will  seriously  reflect  u|)on 
it,  I  sup|Kiso  it  will  ap]iear  pa.'t  doubt,  *hu*,  were  tlie 
use  of  Iron  loat  among  us,  we  should  in  a  lew  aj^i's  li« 
unavoidably  reduced  to  the  wants  and  ignorance  of  the 
ancient  saviigo  Americans,  who.se  natural  endowments 
•nd  provisiuai  coroe  no  way  short  of  those  of  the  must 
flourishing  and  indite  nation*;  *o  tliat  he  who  tirat 
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inail«  OMi  nf  (tiRt  one  cnntnmptllilo  mineni,  m%y  h» 
tnily  Btyled  th«  fathmr  of  nrtn  and  author  of  plenty." — 
Kuiti/  «•  rt«  VmirtMnn<hni),  liook  Iv.,  c.  12. 

Iron,  en  acimint  of  Ha  shnndance,  wnrklnp;  quaU 
Itjpd,  «n(!  lonnclty,  In  pmhaMy  the  mniit  UKefuT  and 
v«lual>lo  of  m<»tal«.  According  to  I)t.  TJre,  "  It  In  ea- 
piihlo  of  Iwing  MRt  Into  mnlda  of  anj*  fhrm,  of  heing 
drawn  into  wire  of  any  defilre<l  length  or  flnone«!i,  of 
being  extended  Into  platen  or  nheetn,  of  Ix-lng  bent  In 
ever)'  direction,  of  being  nharpened,  or  hnnlened,  or 
softened  at  pleannre.  Iron  aecominodatea  Itself  to  all 
oor  wants  and  desires,  and  eyen  to  our  caprices.  It  la 
(iqtiiilly  serviceable  to  the  aria,  the  sciences,  to  ag- 
rioiilture,  and  war.  'ITie  same  ore  furnishes  the 
iword,  tlie  plowshare,  tho  scythe,  the  prunlng-hook, 
the  needle,  tho  graver,  the  spring  cf  a  watch  or  of  a 
c»rrlat»e,  tho  chisel,  the  chain,  the  anchor,  the  eom- 
p««»,  the  cannon,  and  the  bonil).  It  la  a  medicine  of 
mnch  virtue,  and  the  only  inetiil  friendly  to  the  human 
frame"  In  Its  primitive  |H><ition  It  Is  commingled 
with  the  earth's  stnitn  :i  lioimtlflil  profusion;  it  Is 
foiiml  in  viirions  comblnntloni^  and  conditions  hi  every 
(bmiBtiim,  and  It  Is  a  constituent  element  of  both  ani- 
mslK  anii  vegetiildes. 

Iliil(tnj. — Malleable  iron  appears  to  have  been 
known  from  a  remote  antinuity.  Its  olivious  utility 
ami  great  superiority  over  the  softer  metnN,  then  com- 
monly used,  combined  with  the  exiienwe  of  its  rwlnc- 
tion,  caused  it  to  be  highly  prized,  though  the  extreme 
(lifficiilty  of  working  it  l)y  the  rude  methods  tlien  cm- 
ploytnl,  greatly  restricted  its  application.  There  arc 
notices  in  Homer  and  Heslod  of  tho  arts  of  reducing 
and  fiirging  iron  j  hut  cast-iron  was  then  unknown — 
an  ini|)erfecHy  malleable  Iron  l)eing  produced  at  once 
fWim  the  ores  In  the  furnace.  It  Is  probable  tliat  the 
Greeks  otit:iine<l  most  of  their  iron  through  the  PhcB- 
nicians  from  tlic  shores  of  the  Hliuk  Sea,  and  from  La- 
conin.  It  would  be  Interesting  to  trace  the  gradual 
advances  which  have  been  made  in  the  reduction  of 
iron,  from  its  discovery  to  the  present  time  ;  to  inquire 
into  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  successive 
changes  in  the  processes,  and  into  the  principle  on 
which  those  changes  were  founded ;  tn  examine  Into 
tlie  differences  In  tho  products  wliich  from  time  to  time 
ensued,  and  to  notice  the  influence  of  these  conditions 
on  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  manufacture.  Our 
Itnowiedge  of  these  <-hanges,  however,  is  scanty  and 
imperfect,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  was  prob- 
ably its  early  progress.  The  furnaces  which  were  first 
emploved  for  smelting  iron  were  probaldy  similar  to 
tiiose  HOW  called  air-hhommo.  They  were  probably 
simple  conicid  structures,  with  small  oiienings  below 
for  the  admisniim  of  air,  and  a  large  one  above  for  tlie 
Mcape  of  the  prcnlucts  of  combustion,  and  would  be 
erected  on  high  grounds  in  order  that  the  wind  might 
assist  combustion.  The  fire  being  kindled,  successive 
layers  of  ore  and  charcoal  would  l)o  placed  in  it,  and 
the  heat  regulated  by  opening  or  closing  tiie  ajmrtures 
below. 

The  process  of  reduction  would  consist  of  the  de- 
oxydation  of  the  ore  and  the  cementation  of  tlie  metal 
by  long  continned  heat.  Tlie  temperature  would 
never  ri-e  sufficiently  high  to  fuse  ;  ore,  and  the 
product  would  therefore  lie  an  impen.  'v  malleable 
iron,  mixed  with  scoriie  and  unredm.'  "xyd.  It 
would  then  lie  brought  under  the  hamnx"  and  fash- 
ioned into  a  rude  bloom,  during  which  proi'.-".>  it  wimld 
lie  freed  from  the  greater  portion  of  tlie  eartli  impur- 
ities, lly  such  a  process  n«  this  the  Komans  probaldy 
worlied  the  iron  ores  of  our  own  island ;  scoria-,  the 
refuse  of  ancient  bloomeries,  occur  in  various  localities, 
in  some  cases  identified  with  that  people  liy  tlie  coinci- 
dent remains  of  altars  dedicated  to  the  god  who  pre- 
sided over  iron.  Mungo  Park  saw  a  rude  furnace  of 
this  kind  used  by  the  Africans,  and.  Indeed,  with  some 
modiflcatlona,  It  is  still  retained  In  Spain,  and  along 
the  coasts  of  the  Meiliterranean,  where  rich  s|)et'uUr 


ores  >r«  worlnd.  The  advantages  nf  an  ■rtlflclal  Mait 
woDld  soon  iMoome  manifest,  and  a  pair  ot  Imllows,  or 
a  cylludar  and  phton  would  soon  be  applied  to  the 
construction  mentioned  almve.  Homer  represents 
Hephnstua  as  throwing  tlie  materials  from  which  tho 
shield  of  Achillea  was  to  lie  forged  into  a  furnace 
urged  by  *)  pairs  of  bellows  (0tJ,7ui).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Madagascar  smelt  Inm  in  much  the  same  way, 
their  blowing  apjiarutus,  however,  consisting  of  hollow 
trunks  of  trees,  with  loosely-fitting  pistons. 

The  furnace  corresponds  to  the  i<(M(-liloomery,  and 
has,  by  Bac<%s.s|ve  improvements,  develope<l  Into  tho 
Idaat  furnace,  now  almost  unlvoraally  used,  and  Into 
the  (,'alnlna  /orge,  still  employed  in  some  districts. 
The  appllcatiim  of  the  lilast  would  offer  considerable 
advantages ;  it  would  obviate  the  necessity  of  an  ele- 
vated site,  place  the  temperaturu  more  immediately 
under  the  direction  of  the  smelter,  and  render  tho 
whole  process  more  rogular  and  certain.  The  method 
of  reduction  remained  tho  same  as  before,  but  the 
product  wouhl  differ  consideraldy,  for  whenever  tho 
lilast  was  sufllciently  powerful,  the  Iron  would  bo 
/used,  a  partial  carliuration  would  take  place,  and  the 
resulting  metal  would  lie  a  apocics  of  ste<>l,  utterly 
useless  to  the  workmen  of  those  days  ;  hence,  it  seems 
necessary  to  infer,  that  a  rude  process  of  relining  was 
invented,  the  metal  being  again  heateil  witli  charcoal, 
and  tho  blast  directed  over  its  surface,  tlio  carbon 
would  lie  burnt  out,  and  tlio  iron  becuiiiu  tough  and 
malleable.  The  processes  iniglit  perhaps  form  two 
successive  stages  of  one  operation,  as  at  present  prac- 
ticed with  the  C'ltalan  forge. 

The  incrcasin).,'  demand  for  iron,  and  the  progress  of 
internal  communication,  would  lead  the  smelter  to  in- 
crease tiie  sizo  and  height  of  his  Idoomory,  and  this, 
probaldy,  would  load  to  a  very  iinoxpecteu  result. 
The  greater  length  through  which  tiie  oro  had  to  de- 
scend, would  prolong  its  contact  with  tho  charcoal, 
and  a  higher  state  of  carburation  would  ensue,  the 
linHliict  living  cast-iron — a  compound  till  tlion  perliaps 
unknown. 

Krom  the  time  that  cast-iron  liecamo  the  product  of 
the  smelting  furnace,  the  relining  would  be  made  a 
so|)arato  process,  lequiriiig  a  separate  furnace  and  ma- 
chinery. It  would  soon  Ik)  found  also  that,  as  the 
furnace  increased  in  height,  tho  pressure  of  the  super- 
incumlient  mass  would  render  the  materials  so  dense 
as  to  retard  the  ascent  of  the  blast,  and  thus  cause  it 
to  liecome  soft  and  inefllcicnt ;  hence  the  internal  but- 
tresses called  bmhea  were  first  introduced  to  support 
the  weight  of  the  charge,  relieving  tlie  central  parts 
from  the  pressure,  and  permitting  the  free  ascent  of 
the  blast.  While  the  good  quality  of  the  iron  and  the 
regularity  of  the  process  were  thus  insured,  increase 
of  quantity  was  the  result  of  improvements  in  the 
lilowing  a)iparatU9,  which  was  now  enlarged  and 
worked  liy  water-power.  With  these  niodilications, 
the  furnace  was  the  same  essentially  as  the  blast-fur- 
nace now  emplD)-ed,  though  not  so  large ;  indeed  until 
tiio  Introduction  of  coke  at  a  much  later  period,  tho 
blast-furnace  seldom  exceeded  15  feet  in  height  by  6  at 
the  widest  diameter.  The  more  perfect  ojieration  of 
tlie  blast-furnace  allowed  the  reduction  of  the  heaps  of 
scoria),  which  ha<l  lieen  gradually  accumulating  during 
the  period  tiiat  the  lilast-bloomories  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  which  contained  30  to  40  per  cent,  of  iron. 
.\  now  species  of  property  was  thus  created  ;  extensive 
proprietorships  of  IJanish  and  Koinan  cindors  were 
formed  ;  large  deposits  of  scorioj,  which  for  ages  had 
Klin  concealed  beneath  forests  of  decayed  oak,  were 
dug  up,  and  in  Dean  Forest  it  is  computed  that  20  fur- 
naces, for  a  period  of  upward  of  HOO  years,  were  su])- 
plied  chiefly  with  the  bloomcry  cinders  as  a  substitute 
for  iron  ore. 

At  what  period  the  complete  transformation  of  the 
lilast-bloomer}-  into  the  blast  fumuco  was  eliected,  it  is 
impossible  to  s«y.     It  was  probably  in  the  early  part 
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of  tbo  IGtb  cpntury,  as  we  And  that  In  th«  17th  the 
art  of  cnstinc;  had  nrrivod  at  »  ronaiderable  degree  of 
perfection,  and  in  the  rpign  of  Klizabeth  there  was  a 
considerable  cx|>ort  trade  of  oast-iron  ordnance  to  the 
Continent.  In  the  forest  of  Dean  are  the  remainn  of 
two  hlaxt  furnaces,  which  formerly  lielonj^cd  to  the 
kings  of  Kn/{land,  but  they  have  Ixeu  out  of  bbist 
since  tbo  cnmmoncenient  of  the  struggle  between 
Charles  I.  and  bU  Parliament  Culcubiting  from  the 
quantity  of  ccorias  accumulated  in  their  immediate 
nuigbburboo<I,  which  ap|)onr  to  have  lain  undisturbed 
for  the  last  two  centuries,  Mr.  Mushet  bus  attempted 
to  doduce  the  (wriod  of  their  erection,  which  ho  con- 
ceives to  have  Ihscii  alwut  the  year  UtiM,  in  the  time 
of  Edward  VI.  I'p  to  this  period  wood  charcoal  was 
the  only  material  cmploved  in  smelting  operations, 
but  the  wants  of  a  constantly  increasing  |)opulation, 
not  less  than  Ihc  great  cunsumption  of  tlie  blast  fur- 
naces tbcm'd'lvcs,  cre.itcd  a  scarcitj-  of  this  essential 
material,  and  gave  a  check  to  tbo  maiitifacture.  To 
such  an  extent  bad  the  wont  i>een  destroyed,  that  the 
cutting  down  of  tin\l>or  for  tlie  use  of  the  iron-works 
was  prohiliitcd  by  special  enactments  ;  and  the  forests 
of  Sussex  alone  up)>ear  to  have  l>een  exempt  from  the 
general  ileireo  of  conservation.  The  number  of  fur- 
naces in  i)liLit  decreased  threcf  fourths,  and  the  annual 
priHluctiim,  which  but  a  short  time  lieforo  is  said  to 
liHve  l>een  IhO.OtX)  tons,  was  in  ITJO  reduced  to  only 
17,.'lu<l  tons. 

•biiucs  I.  granted  patents  to  iron-masters  in  various 
parts  of  the  kingdom  for  using  pit-coal  in  the  manu- 
facture of  iron.  The  obstacles  to  its  introduction, 
however,  were  numerous,  and  not  easily  overcome. 
Th  comparatively  incoml)Ustil^ie  nature  of  coke,  and 
its  feebler  chemical  affinities,  rendered  a  more  (xiwer- 
ful  bla-it  and  a  longer  subjection  to  the  heat  inilispen- 
►able  to  its  successful  ailoption.  Ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  failure  o|)erated  bmg  anil  seriouslv,  but  all 
ditiicultics  were  at  length  surmounted.  An  enlarge- 
ment of  the  height  of  the  funiam  prolonged  the  con- 
tact of  the  lire  and  coke,  and  at  last  the  cmploynn-nt 
of  the  steim-engiro  unil  improved  blowing  apparatus 
rendered  the  Must  much  more  powerful  and  regular, 
and  gave  that  im|>etus  to  the  manufacture  which  has 
caused  (Ireat  Kritain  to  take  the  first  rank  in  this 
branch  of  industry. 

'Ux'tirsl  great  improve, .lent  in  the  blowing  appa- 
ratus was  the  rfulwtitution  of  large  cylinders,  with 
closely  lilting  pistons,  for  the  liellows.  The  earliest 
of  any  magnitude  were  probably  those  erected  l.y 
Smenton  at  the  t'arnm  lrt>n-Work»,  in  I'tJO.  In 
17N3-),  .Mr.  tort,  of  <ios|H>rt,  introdui^ed  the  prcM'csses 
of  puildling  nnil  nilling,  two  of  tlie  most  ini|Kirtant  in- 
ventions ronneclcd  witb  the  pro<luc'ioii  of  iron  since 
the  empiovnu'iit  of  the  b'  .st  fiirnaie.  (.See  A.l- 
ilenda.  A.I  AlM>ut  t'lis  time  the  steam-engine  of 
.lames  Watt  came  into  use.  ..ml  along  with  it  com- 
menced  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  thi-  imn  trade  and 
every  other  branch  of  iinlustry.  Its  immense  |Hiwer, 
economy,  anil  coiiveiiien<»  of  application,  brouglit  it  at 
once  into  general  employment.  It  was  soon  appli<Ml  to 
pumping,  liluwing,  and  rolling :  it  enabled  the  mines 
to  lie  sunk  to  a  gn-ater  depth  ;  refractory  ores  to  Iw  re- 
duca<l  with  facility,  nml  tint  pnK-esses  of  rolling,  forg- 
ing, etc.,  to  be  eireited  with  a  rapidit>'  previously 
unknown.  (»f  late  years  .Seiitland  has  imole  i-<inhider- 
aide  progresi  in  the  iron  man'ifaiture.  The  intnulin- 
tion  of  niilwHy  commu'iication,  and  the  invention  of 
the  hot-Mast,  have  given  a  stimulus  to  the  traile 
which  has  raisml  (ila.sgow  into  itn|>ortanee  as  an  iron 
district,  and  few  towns  |Nissess  greater  facilities  for 
th"  sitle  of  their  priKluce,  than  this  centra'  (b>pot  of 
the  mineral  tn>asures  of  the  country  by  which  It  Is 
sumunued. 

Th*  hot-lilast  priK-BBs,  for  which  a  patent  was  taken 
out  by  Sir.  Nels<in  ir.  IK'.'I,  has  elliitwl  an  entlm  rev- 
uluUun  ia  llui  iron  industry  of  (ireat  Britain,  and 


forms  the  last  era  in  the  history  of  this  material.  This 
simple  but  oflective  invention  has  given  such  facilities 
for  the  reduction  of  refractory  ores,  that  between  three 
and  four  times  the  quantitj-  of  Iron  can  bo  produced 
weekly,  with  an  expenditure  of  little  more  than  one 
thin!  the  fuel ;  and,  moreover,  the  coal  does  not  re. 
quire  to  bo  ooked,  or  the  ores  to  bo  calcined.  In  con- 
clusion, wo  may  add  that  there  appear  to  have  heeii 
Ave  distinct  epochs  in  the  history  of  the  iron  trade. 

The,rfr#<  dating  from  the  employment  of  an  artiliciol 
blast  to  accelerate  combustion.  The  sfcmul  marked  by 
tho  employment  of  coke  for  reduction,  about  the  \car 
1750.  The  thml  dating  from  the  introduction  of  the 
steam-engine,  and  on  account  of  the  facilitii.>  wliich 
that  invention  has  given  for  raising  the  ores,  pauipiiii; 
the  mines,  supplying  the  funiaco  with  a  copious  and 
regular  blast,  and  moving  the  powerful  forge  am!  mil. 
Ing  machinery,  we  may  safely  attribute  this  era  to  the 
genius  of  .lames  Watt.  They»«rM  epoch  is  iiulkatcd 
by  the  introduction  of  tho  system  of  puddling  an,|  roll. 
ing,  very  soon  after  tho  employment  of  tlie  straui- 
engino.  The  ,tifll>,  and  last — though  not  tho  loiust 
im|iortant  e|«K-b  in  the  history  of  this  maiiufacturi'— la 
marked  by  the  application  of  the  hot-blast — v.n  iincn- 
tiim  which  has  incrcai^ed  tho  production  of  iron  fimr. 
fold,  and  has  enabled  the  iron-master  to  sinolt  other. 
wise  useless  and  unreducible  ores  ;  it  lias  alHillslicil  the 
processes  of  coking  and  rousting,  and  has  given  fi  cilU 
ties  for  a  large  and  nipid  proiluction,  far  beyond  tho 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  its  invento;-.  .Manii- 
facMirem  taking  advantage  of  so  |)owcrful  an  agent 
lui'  0  not  hesitated  to  reduce  improper  materials  siiih 
lus  cinder-heaps  and  impure  ores,  ami  by  unilulv  has- 
tening  the  process,  and  attending  to  quantity  miiro 
than  to  quality,  have  produced  an  inferior  ile»cri|iti(iu 
of  iron,  that  liua  brouglit  tho  invention  into  iinnierlte  t 
oblo<|Uy. 

T/if  ('lY*.— The  ores  of  iron  are  found  in  profino 
abundance  in  every  latitude,  emiiodded  in  or  straliiioil 
with  every  formation.  They  occur  both  irystullizcil 
massive,  and  areniiceniis,  lying  deep  ia  strat  i  of  vast 
extent,  lining  veins  and  faults  in  otiicr  rocks,  ami 
scaltereil  over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  .Snnu'tiiiies 
but  rarely,  found  native  ;  usually  as  oxyils,  sulphiirits, 
or  carbonates,  more  or  less  mingled  witli  other  suli. 
stances.  Of  these  ores  there  are  |H'rbaps  tweiitv  vari- 
eties, many  of  which  are,  however,  rare ;  otliers  uro 
coiiibincil  with  substances  which  unlit  them  I'.ir  the 
manufuctiiro  of  iriui,  so  that  the  reniHiniler  inav  be 
classed  under  the  following  general  beads;  tlieir  cimi- 
|iosltion,  however,  varies  greatly  : 

1.  The  magnetic  oxyds,  in  which  the  inm  oeiiirs, 
as  I'ej  ()<  or  Kei(),vri''e  O.  This  is  the  imrest  ore 
which  is  worked :  the  best  .Swedish  metal  is  niannfac 
lured  from  it.  It  is  found  in  primitive  nuks.  and  is 
widely  dilfuM-d  over  tho  globe.  1'.  Siieealar  iron  ore, 
[Kiroxyd  of  irxm,  Ke^'lv  This  is  rieii  ami  valuahle, 
and  has  been  worked  fnnu  a  remote  antii|iiily  in  Kllia 
and  .Spain.  It  is  found  cliielly  in  primary  am!  traiisi- 
tlon  rocks.  ;l.  Ked  and  brown  luumatites.  hvilrateil 
(leroxyd  of  iron.  These  ores  occur  in  Ih>  ymiilal  raili- 
atingiiiass.es,  in  Cuinlierlaiid,  Ireland,  AnuTlea,  ami 
other  places.  4.  Carbonate  of  Iron.  Iliis  ure  iidum 
mixed  Willi  large  quar titles  of  argillaeeiius,  earlieii- 
u>-eous,  and  silieious  substances,  fiirmiiig  the  lo'^'e  ile- 
|Misits  of  clay-iron-stone  and  black  bands,  I'min  whiih 
most  of  the  inm  of  this  ■  ountry  Is  obtaineil.  These 
strata  are  generally  found  iu  close  proximity  to  the 
I'oal  measures.  All  tbo  above  ores  are  inure  ur  lesi 
mixed  with  silica,  alumina,  oxyd  of  manganese,  etc., 
and  it  may  not  lrf<  uninteri'sting  to  glance  at  llii'lrgi-o- 
graphical  distribution  in  F.UMp-  'iiid  .Vnierica. 

J'/ie  I'nilrd  KiniitUmi, — I  ireat  Uritain  isissesses  |>ceu. 
liar  und  rvmarknble  advantages  I'or  the  iiianiifaetnrH  of 
Iron.  The  ores  am  found  iu  exliaustless  aliunilanee, 
usually  interstratilled  with  the  coal  for  their  rediietiuti, 
und  in  ctoto  prusiiuity  to  the  luuuutuiu  liiiioiiUiue, 
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which  is  used  as  a  flux.  In  few  countries  do  these 
three  essential  materials  occur  in  such  abundance,  or 
so  near  togetlicr  as  to  give  the  necessary  fucilitic*  for 
a  large  and  profitable  production.  The  ores  princi- 
piilly  employed  are  the  clay-ironstones  and  carbonates 
of  blackbands,  which  are  found  interstratilied  with 
the  coal  fields  of  Ayrshire,  Lanarlcahire,  Shropshire, 
South  Wales,  and  other  parts,  and  these  vary  in  rich- 
ness in  diflerent  localities,  according  to  position  and 
the  amount  of  silica,  clay  and  otiier  foreign  matter 
witli  wliich  they  are  associated.  Tlio  chomioul  com- 
nositiun  of  three  varieties  of  the  ore  used  in  I  anarli- 
shire  is  given  by  Colquhoim,  as  follows  : 


No.  1. 

No.J. 

No.  5. 

Protoxyd  of  Iron .... 
C«rboiilc  acid 

58-08 
851T 
1-40 
0-63 
888 
1-TT 
0-28 
8-08 
0-00 
0-00 
141 

47-i« 
8810 
6-63 
4-80 
2-00 
2-20 
0-83 
1-70 
0-22 
013 
2-26 

86-22       1 
1)2-58 

D-.IO 

6-84 

8-63 

6-1 S 

:i« 

2-18 
0-B2 
0-00 
0-00 

I  iin.t        

IVrox.vd  of  Iron 

[iJltumlnous  matter.. 

x)xvil  of  m»ngsno!io. 
laoisturo  siiilloss.. 

1      Total.......  ^^■. 

11,0-00 

100-00 

10()-8r 

The  oarlmnic  acid  in  the  above  ores  maj'  Iw  pavHy 
coiuliincd  with  the  lime  ns  carbonate  of  litiic,  as  well 
as  with  tlie  protoxyd  of  iron.  M.  Dcrtliicr  gives, 
according  to  Dr.  Ure,  tlio  following  unaly.tis  of 
the  iCnglisli  and  Welsh  ironstones  of  tlio  coal  meas- 
ures: 


Kloli  Wrl>h    1    Poor  W.lih 
Org.           1           l)n. 

t>u.llry  Rlrh 
()«  »r  tiutibiii. 

31 -(HI 

7-66 

6n-:t8 

2-66 

loM  by  Ignition 

InsoluWo  residuum.. 

IVroxyil  of  Iron 

Uiue 

aotKi 

S-40 

60 -OO 

0-00 

27-00 

22-03 

42-66 

6-00 

Total 1        98-40       ;        97-69 

iW-66       1 

CalculAiiiig  the  amount  of  carbonnto  of  iron  and 
nietullic  iron  indioate<l  by  the  above  analyses,  w-e 
have: 


f  arboiiato  of  iron... 
Mrlallic  Iron 


SSTT 
4S'1S 


81-88 


"8&-20 
40-46 


The  richness  of  the  altovo  ironstones  would  be  about 
3;)  |)er  cent,  of  iron.  In  the  process  of  roasting,  "JH  per 
iciit.  of  the  ore  is  dis.sipated.  Mr.  Mitcliel  gives  also 
the  following  assays  of  ctay-ironstone  and  blackband 
ore,  »s  under : 


I'nitoiyil  of  Iron 

iVroxyd  of  iron 

yxj-<l  of  manganese 

.Mumina 

Ma2nctla.,  

I.lnie  

IVita-ih 

Mt 

Sulphur 

Plionphorle  acid 

Carbonic  acid 

Silica 

Carbonaceous  matter 

Low _ 

Total '     'lOOlioO 


CUy  Ironilun*. 
I..ltflin.  Ir«:uid. 

6i(I.Vt    ^ 

H-74'i 

-1)76 

1-849 

-284 

•4111 

-274 

•872 

•214 

-8S4 

81-I<t2 

6640 

(    a^ieo    [ 


IllarkbaliJ  la.-- 
iMtnattf  (>ri>, 

•M-'i-H 

■741 

1-74-J 

U974 

-9-*7 

■SSI 

Trace. 

Triii-e. 

09S 

-114 

14000 

26-179 

16-910 

2-420 

100 -000 


valuable  for  mixing  with  the  weaker  irons.     Th«M 
ores  have  been  carfully  analyzed,  and  contain : 

Peroyd  of  Iron 90-8 

BlUca 6  0 

Alumina 8  0 

Ltnio trace. 

Magnesia. trace. 

Water 60 

Total 104^8 

Or  aboat  62  par  cant,  of  metclllo  Iron. 

The  following  table  gives  the  state  of  the  trade  in 
185(i ;  the  particulars  are  extracted  from  the  Mining 
Hecords,  published  under  tlio  direction  of  Mr.  K. 
Hunt,  in  connection  with  the  Museum  of  Practical 
(ieologv,  I.K)ndon.  The  importance  which  Scotland 
has  ossumed  in  reference  to  the  iron  manufacture  is 
especially  worthy  of  noti(.e  : 


Countlei. 


Knulano: 
Nortlmnibcrland,      T)ur- 

btm,  and  Yorkshire 

Derbyshire 

Lancashire  ifcCnmborlaiul 

Staffordshire 

Shropshire 

Clloucesturshlrc 


Walks  : 
Flintshire,  Uenblghiihlre. 
Olainorganshlre. 

Anthracite  district. 
Glamortranfthlre  andMon- 
moutliHhtre 

Bituminous  dUtrlet 

Scotland; 

Ayrshire 

Ijknarkahlro. 

Other  counties 

Total 


Ttf«  «*      No.  of 
wJ'rk.    '""^" 


87 

18 

2 

72 

13 

4 


iu 


13 
10_ 
22S 


106 

88 
6 

20:) 
84 

7 


11 
86 


184 


41 

83 

27 

724^" 


No.  of 
furntetii 
lu  blML 


80 
86 

a 

166 

28 
6 


21 
100 


SO 

T2 


Toulpro- 
tllic.  lb  tons. 


843,444 

127,600 

20,000 

847,6(K) 

124,800 

21,990 

82,900 
■760,000 


249,600 
468,000 


16    I 79,040 


&&6     I  8,069,874 


In  connection  with  the  above,  we  Insert  the  follow, 
iiig  table  from  Mr.  Kenyon  lllackweU's  paper  on  the 
Iron  Industry  of  (ireat  llritnin,  read  before  the  Society 
of  Arts.  It  gives  the  estimated  production  of  crude 
iron  ill  the  various  countries  : 


T.tni. 

(Ireat  Krltaln 8,000,(H)0 

France 76(»,()00 

I'nltcd  States 7,'H),(HI0 

1'rus.ila 800,000 

Austria 260,000 

Uclitlnin 200,000 

Uussl.i 200,000 


Tonii. 

Sweden 160,000 

Various  German  ' 

States. 

Other  countries. . 


UlKflia     viuilliail    I  1AAAAA 

States. f     J""'""" 


800,000 


ToUl 6,000,000 


In  North  i>anc«shiro  and  (.'umberhind,  the  red 
ha-iiiutiio  ores  are  now  extensively  worked,  and  great 
()U:intities  are  yearly  shipped  from  Whitehaven,  I'lver- 
stoni',  etc.,  to  .Stalfurdsliire,  .South  Wales,  and  Scot- 
land, for  mixing  with  the  poorer  argillaceous  and 
blackband  ores.  In  Oumberlund,  North  I.aiu-nsliire, 
nil  livin  thiin  i''-l6,!MW  tons  were  raised  In  lHr)4  for  tliii 
pur|)ciiO.  and  .he  greater  |K)rtion  was  exported  from 
thwo  di.itricts.  In  addition  to  these  eK|H>rts,  about 
'.'o.iHH)  to  :U),OOU  tons  are  smelted  by  the  hot  blast  at 
Oloator,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Whitehaven.  It 
produces  u  Htrong  and  ductile  Iroa,  oonsidercd  highly 


In  referring  to  tho  above,  it  will  bo  seen  that  Groat 
j  liritain  produces  nsmiich  crude  iron  as  all  other  coun- 
'  tries   put  together;  and  u  great  jwrtion  of  that  iron 
being  i-oiiverte<l  into  bars  and  plates,  indicates  a  largo 
and  important  article  of  prmluction.     An  article  of 
immense  value  to  the  country — of  groat  domund  at 
I  homo  and  abroad — and  justly  entitled  not  only  to  im- 
provements and  ei-ouoiiiy  in  its  manufacture,  but  to 
tho  generous  supiKirt  of  a  liberal  and  an  enlightened 
government. 

Previously  to  IHI.'),  tiio  imports  of  foreign  iron  into 
(treat  liritain  usually  varied  from  20,000  to 'iri/""*)  tons 
a  year.  Hut  ut  that  epoch  the  duties  on  foreign  iron 
(■20s.  a  ton  on  iron  in  bars)  wore  rei)euled ;  and  there 
has  since  been  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  Swedish 
Imr-iMii,  which  is  es|H'ciaUy  well  fitted  for  being  made 
into  steel.  The  im|H)rts  of  all  sorts  of  foreign  iron 
amounted,  in  ISlit,  to  '.".I,;'!'!!  tons,  whereof  'jr),0:!"J  tons 
wero  from  Sweden. 

Perhaps  iii  nothing  has  the  fall  of  price,  consequent 
<  II  the  diminution  of  tho  cost  of  production,  tliet  has 
taken  jilace  since  the  peace  of  1H15,  been  moro  con- 
.-.piciious  than  in  hardware.  At  nn  average,  articl's 
of  liarilwaro  are  nt  jiresei.t  It^fiT)  full  hi)  per  cent, 
lower  than  in  IH-JO.  And  it  may  be  safely  allirmed 
that  there  are  vi  .-y  few  descriptions  of  articles  to  which 
a  fall  of  pric-e  would  have  been  -o  udvantugcuu". 
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AococMT  or  Tim  DirriRBNT  DnmiprioMS  or  I»oh  (imoludino   dnwrouout  Utbxl)  kxfobtkd  from  tiik  Ukitid 
KiNoouM  nuuNU  ISJSO,  spKCirviNo  Tin  Quamtities  bent  to  the  mrrEHEST  Cou.ntbies.* 


ConotrU*  to  wblfh  AxportMl. 


Fig  Iron 


Teni. 
M3 
!2iM 

l.MO 

10,969 
iil 


IRdmIi. 

;8weil«n 

Norwiy 

jDonniiirk 

Prussia 

Mooklonburg 

Hanovir ■     1,898 

Oldonbiirg I        «t8 

Han9<>allc  Towns. I     7,8T0 

llollnnd 18,108 

Bt'lKlurii 28 

Channol  Islands '       M2 

Franc* I   11,T18 


I'ortiigal,  Azores,  ninl  Madeira 

Spain  and  tlio  C'anark'3. .  .y 

;(ilbraltar. > 

Iltaly 

iMalta 

•lonlHii  Islands 

|Orif.-i' 

Turkish  dominions.  e.TrluslT«  of 
\S'a!lachla,  Moldavia,  Syria,  Pal- 
estine, and  Rcvpt 

Wallarhia  and  Moldavia. 


Syria  and  I'alesllne 

Alt^lit.'... '.'.'.'.'.'.'...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. '.'.'• 

Tunl." 

Morocco ■ 

Wcjtorn  roatt  of  Africa. ' 

llrillsh  pos!k"<»lnns  In  9.  Africa  ..' 

C!«p«  VenI  Inlands. 1 

t>t  llilciia  and  Ascension  Isls. . . .{ 

Mauritius I 

Itrltlsli  territories  in  East  IndleaJ 

jPblllppine  Mut'U. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.  .1 
Clilna,  Ineliidtni;  Hong  Kon^' 

iltrillsli  settlements  In  Australia..! 

South  Sea  Islands I 

IlriMsh  North  .\mer.  colonies....! 

JJritish  W.  Indies  anil  llr.  Guiana 
For.i;;n  We.st  Indies ' 

Irnlted  States  of  America ! 

iMe.xleo 

itVnt4^»l  America. , 

'Ne\>-  tlraiiad.i 

I  Venezuela 1 

iKcuador 

(Braitl 

tVlental  republic  of  L'ruKUoy. 

'Bncnos  .\yres 

(i:bllL 

(Peiu 

Falkland  Islands 

Russian  settlements  on  the  north- 
west coast  uf  America. . 
Total 


«87 
4.641 

7,46() 
8 


8«1 
TO 

ioo 


tm 

26(1 


«20 
1,102 


4 

10  I 

i,a«u 


01) 


141,878 


10.>^t4 
16 
269 
6T,l«l  i28ii.s41 
'      l.MI 


•  Owts.  and  i^-s,  aie  omitted  In  this  table,  but  arii  allowed  for  in  llic  sninininh'  np- 

In  IrrUnd  thera  are  vaxt  il(<|iositK  n(  iron  ore  of  I  pnxluclioii  of  pi^  un<i  inaiiut'ueturt'il  iron,  ilie  ores 
({reat  rli'lmess,  tlioii){h  as  yet  but  little  workml.  .Soini"  '  iiri'  foiiinl  in  lioils  or  !trat:i  in  th«  •liira  r»n!,i' ;  nceu- 
nf  these,  smli  as  tht>  oroH  wnrkml  at  tlii'  Ari^ua  mines,  j  iiiiilaloJ  iu  kiiliit>y.»lia|M!(l  loneretiims  in  the  lis.sur«s 
»nd  the  Kidney  ores  of  Halearry  Hay,  yield  an  much  1 1>(  tli«  lline.stune  ;  or  disperseil  over  thii  .lurl'.ue  of  the 
•s  70  fttr  ctMit.  of  iron.  If  ilii»«.»  mines  were  worked  \  j;rounil,  and  but  sHkIiHv  covereil  with  sand  or  iliiv. 
more  extonsively,  ami  if  jM-at  fuel  wer"  u«ed  in  tlio  j  I'hey  are  ffuind  in  the  Departments  of  thj  Voniie,  tho 
smelting  o|M'ratioi)s,  the  iron  would  prolialily  lio  of  the  j  Meu»«,  and  tlio  Moselle,  ami  imiecd  may  he  traced 
ver>'  liost  quality,  ami  ininht  ri'  al  the  fanieil  Swoilisli  1  fmin  the  I'as  ile  Calais  on  the  nortli  to  t'u:  ,lura  on  the 
rharroal  metal.  Of  this  there  is  now  every  reuson  to  south,  itidieatiiii;  thruuKhout  an  nliundant  ami  mnple 
hniM'.  as  the  est.-iliUsliinent  of  railway  cntnni'.inicati(m,  \  supply.  Tlio  present  iiu-reased  pruduetion  of  iruu  iu 
with  almost  everi  ;..irt  of  Ireland,  will  o|ien  out  the  !  France  i.s  i  hietly  duo  to  tin'  introduction  v(  loul  in 
immenst  peat  \to^  of  that  country,  and  facilitate  the  i  smeUin|{.  but  it  may  al^o  lie  traced  in  some  ine;>Fiire 
intHHluctimi  of  ve)(etilde  fuel  for  the  re<luction  of  the  j  to  the  cncoumt;einenl  (riven  by  'lie  ^overnmeat  l<i 
ores,  and  crtale  a  lar^e  and  iiniMirtaiit  nildition  toother  I  that  branch  uf  imlustry,  i>nd  lo  the  uiiterpri.se  of  »uOi 
Itranches  of  Irisii  industr>.  I  men  us  .M.  do  (■iillois  and  M.  Dufrenuy,  »hi>  Iniveex- 

A'nii/ic  pos»<'-«<'s  an  abundant  supply  of  Iron  ore,  |  ertod  tlieniselven  to  extend  its  munul'aclure  in  that 
but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  coal,  the  maiiufai  - 
turn  Uiu>  lM»en  ureallv  restricte<l  in  extent.  Ilie  intro- 
duction of  railway  communication  is,  however,  rapidly 
rcmovin)(  this  diftlculty,  and  the  u|ieratious  of  smelt- 
ing are  greatly  on  the  increase.  The  railrond  has  •  the  works  at  St.  I'^ienne,  now  probably  tliu  lur^ist 
enabled  the  ciencli  iron-master  to  substituto  coal  for  '  und  most  extensive  in  tliat  < ountry.  I  lie  universal 
charcoal  in  the  reduction  of  the  inin  ores,  and  in  con-  :  exliiliitiou  of  lii^t  year  (l(4uii)  fully  justilies  tlii  re- 
M<)uenca  at  iiuinenoe  incrcaM  hu  t'ktn  pUc«  in  tiie  !  iiMrki  in  refeninvi!  to  tlio  great  increiue  uf  the  iruu 


country,      M.  du  (lalloin   resided  in    I.iiijland  lor  m'V- 

I  eral  years,  ininiedi.it<'ly  subscipient  to  the  |HMce  of 

IHUi,  anil  hiivin.;  obtainnl  admission  into  the  dill'i ti  nt 

iron-works  here,  ha  returned  to  trance  and  e-taliiidiwl 
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trade  of  France.  Any  person  in  the  least  conversant 
vrith  the  imperfect  machinery  and  procegies  of  the  iron 
manufactare  as  it  existed  in  France  some  years  since, 
could  not  have  l)een  otherwise  tlian  struclc  with  the 
improved  diaracter  of  tliose  exemplified  in  the  Paris 
Exliiliition.  In  no  country  (probal)ly  not  excepting 
even  this)  has  so  greut  progress  been  made  in  so  short 
a  time,  in  advancing  from  a  state  of  comparative  rude- 
neitt!  to  one  of  considerable  perfection,  as  in  France. 
Tbo  production  of  crude  pig-iron  in  Franco  is  novr  lit- 
tle ghort  of  1,000,000  tons  annually,  but  the  demand 
for  Miiways,  rolliug-stoolc,  bridges,  iron  ships,  girders, 
and  other  constructions  is  so  great  that  large  quanti- 
tie»  of  iron  are  still  annually  imported  from  tliis  coun- 
try. 

(j'ennan  Iron  Afanufacturei. — The  increase  in  the 
Tiroduction  and  manufacture  of  iron  in  Oermnny, 
within  tlie  last  fe-r  j-eurs,  is  rema)ial)le.  In  Prusijii«n 
^'o.'<tphalia  alone,  no  less  than  IG  mining  and  smelting 
companies  have  been  formed  since  1H4« — 12  of  theiji 
since  1S54.  In  1853,  tliis  province  produced  but  60H,- 
52J  cwt.  pig  iron,  and  118,004  cwt.  cast  iron  ware ; 
while  in  18.>1  tlie  pro<luct  was  709,110  cwt,  pig  iron, 
gnd  a;U,061  cast  iron  ware  ;  showing  an  increase  of  78 
per  cent,  in  one  year.  In  1855  the  same  province 
prmiuced  l,51.'),03i)  cwt,  pig  iron,  and  1,128,026  cwt. 
liar  iron.  The  product  of  iron  ore  in  all  PrussLi  in 
la.'i:!,  was  ],41)0,51(i  tons,  and  in  1854,  2,144,149  tons  ; 
increase,  (!47,6I)8  tons.  Tlie  product  of  all  the  fur- 
nucps  in  the  kingdom  of  ...ony,  in  la.Vi,  was  1(18,176 
cwt.  i  in  1868, 170,0;i7  cwt.  Bavaria  produced  in  I860, 
CtW.H!'  cwt.  ■  in  185((,  1,074,817  cwt.  Austria,  in 
1830,  produced  1,487, HiXi  cwt.  pig  iron,  and  l."il,037 
[St.  cast  iron  ware  in  1864,  4,161,606  cwt.  pig  iron, 
and  58i',44ti  cwt.  cast  iron  ware.  The  ])roduct  of  all 
the  furnaces  in  the  States  of  tho  Zollverein  was :  In 
\m,  4,fil2,102  cwt.  i  in  1852,  5,137,821  cwt.  ;  in  185il, 
C,rJt),158  owl. ;  in  1854,  7, ,601,470  cwt.  ;  showing  an 
increase  from  1861  to  1864,  of  (J4  per  cent.  At  tliis 
nite  of  increase,  the  production  of  iron  will  soon  ex- 
ceed its  consumption  in  Germany.  Mut  little  railrouct 
inm  is  now  imported  into  Oernmny.  The  rolling- 
mills  nn  the  lower  Hhine,  in  Dorlin,  and  in  Silesia, 
supply  Prussia ;  the  rolling-mill  of  Zwickau  meets  the 
demand  ot  Saxony,  and  that  of  Uurglengenliuld  sup 
plies  Havana.  Austria,  too,  is  supplied  by  domestic 
mills,  (ierman  rails  are  more  expensive  tlian  Kn- 
cli^-h,  liiit  are  also  said  to  be  more  durable. 

In  regard  to  machinery,  (ierman}'  is  also  making 
nipiil  progress,  and  already  outstrips  England  in  the 
building  of  locomotives,  Not  a  single  loconiotivu  is 
nmv  sent  from  I'.ngland  to  (Jcrnmny  on  Ucrman  ac- 
count, while  numbers  of  them  are  sent  from  Gcnnany 
to  France  and  .Switzerland.  Kxtensivu  iron-founderies 
and  machine-shops  are  to  be  found  in  Ucrlin,  Vienna, 
Munich,  Augsb.irg,  F,sslingen,  Carlsruhe,  Atx-la- 
Cliapcllo,  Itulinirt,  Hanover,  etc.  I'li  to  .fanuary  1, 
ls,'i4,  one  estaldisliment  in  Iterlin  hail  alone  turned 
out  iiOO  locomotives,  and  IIMK)  have  been  built  in  all  in 
(iermany  pince  1841,  (iennan  i-utlery  is  likewise 
Ivf^inning  to  coni|H'te  with  the  I'.uglish,  esiievially  in 
tlm  Wc«t  India  and  .South  American  markets.  The 
sugar  plantations  of  tlio  West  Indies,  which  fdrmerly 
olitained  their  harvesting  implements  from  Knglatid, 
now  import  them  direit  fnnn  tieriuany, 

/'niMi'd.— V'aliuible  deposit-*  <if  the  blacklmnd  und 
clay  carbonate  ores  am  found  interstratilied  with  the 
peat  coal-liehl  of  Kuhr;  and  the  liog-iron  and  Ineniu- 
tite  ores  are  found  In  consiilerable  profusion  in  Ithen- 
ish  Prussia  and  other  parts.  In  rp|)er  Silesia,  on  the 
Vistula  and  the  Oder,  birgo  ib'|H)sits  of  coal  and  iron 
lire  founil  in  ju\ta|n)sition,  and  are  worked  to  u  con- 
Mderable  exteiit. 

The  consumption  o*'  Iron  is  not  R'>  great  as  In  Knmce, 
lliough  it  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  m.iy  Iw  seen  from 
returns  recently  given  by  the  llritish  C'hargo  d'.Vl- 
fiiires  at  Ueilio.     These  returns  show  that  the  amuuut 


of  iron  ore  raised  in  Prussia  has  increased  from  1,495,- 
516  tons  in  1863,  to  2,144,509  tons  in  1864  j  this  Itas 
taken  place  in  nearly  all  the  producing  districts,  but 
chiefly  on  the  Rhine,  where  the  demand  has  increased 
from  719,684  to  1,008,660  tons;  in  Westphalia,  from 
140,320  to  330,014  tons ;  in  Silesia,  from  663,739  to 
650,309  tons ;  in  lower  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  from 
61,963  to  70,676  tons  ;  in  Prussian  Brandenburg,  from 
8,084  to  12,731  tons;  und  In  the  Upper  Zollverein 
from  6,736  to  12,063  tons. 

In  .  ( tislria,  all  tho  iron  is  smelted  with  charcoal  or 
carbonized  peat,  und  is,  in  consequence,  of  the  fmcst 
(luality ;  it  may  bo  applied  to  every  description  of 
manufacture,  from  the  most  ductile  wire  to  the  hardest 
steel.  The  production  is,  however,  small.  The  ores 
are  found  in  llungarj",  Styria,  Moravia,  and  Upper 
Silesia. 

In  Jlfilgium,  both  coal  and  iron  are  found  in  equal 
abundance,  and  are  worked  at  Charleroi,  Liege,  and  at 
other  places.  The  ores,  which  are  cliiefly  hiumutite, 
are  derived  from  the  limestone  at  the  base  of  tho  coal 
measures. 

Tho  superiority  of  the  Swedish  iron  has  long  been 
acknowledged,  and  till  recently  it  has  been  unrivaled. 
This  arises  not  only  from  tho  purity  of  tne  ore — the 
magnetic  oxyd  of  iron — but  in  consequence  of  its 
being  smelted  w  itli  charcoal  on'y.  The  quantity  is, 
however,  restricted,  as  the  irop-masters  are  allowed  by 
law  only  a  certain  number  of  trees  per  annum,  in  or- 
der that  the  forests  nmy  not  be  totallj'  destroyed. 
Coal  does  not  exist  in  either  Sweden  or  Norway. 

In  18-14  some  experimental  rcsearchea  were  under- 
taken b)-  Mr.  Fuirbairn  of  Manches'or,  at  the  request 
(if  tho  .Sul)linie  Porte,  in  regard  to  the  properties  of 
iron  made  from  tho  ores  of  Samakoff  in  Turkey.  The 
ores  were  strongly  magnetic,  and  containe<l,  according 
to  Dumas  and  others,  <'>2  to  64  per  cent,  of  iron.  They 
consisted  of: 


One  atom  Iron     23 
Two  atoms  Iron  00 


one  atom  oxypren         8  =  SO 
Uirue  atoms  oxygen  24  =  SO 


Iron S4  Oxypren »2      110 

Sonio  of  these  ores  have  been  smelted  with  char- 
coal, und  some  very  fine  specimens  of  iron  and  stoel 
produced.  Thu  manufacture  is,  however,  iu  a  languid 
state  in  Turkey,  und  although  smelting  furnaces, 
blowing  apparatus,  forges,  rolling  milUs,  etc.,  woro 
pre|iaved  and  sent  out  from  this  country,  tiicy  are  to  a, 
great  extent  useless  among  a  imople  who  have  deeply 
rooted  prejudices  and  habitual  inactivity  to  overcoi  le, 
and  every  thing  to  leuru  iu  all  those  habits  of  industrj* 
which  indicate  tho  rising  prosperity  of  an  energetic 
and  an  active  people. 

-Imt-ncii. — Itotli  tlio  I'.iagnetic,  hajuuititc,  and  clay-' 
ironstones  abound  iu  tho  United  States.  The  mag- 
netio  ores  worked  in  New  iMiglaud,  New  York,  und 
New  ..'ersey  J  the  lia'matilo  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
York,  New  .leisey,  and  other  localities  ;  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  manufacture  niu.st  eve'itually  establish 
itself  in  tho  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  west  of  the 
Alleghany  range,  w  here  vast  deposits  of  coal  and  iron 
exist,  though  at  present  but  inipcrfe-.-tly  known  or 
developed.  The  on.'s  iu  most  of  thiso  districts  aro 
smelted  with  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  anthracite, 
and  the  usual  limestone  dux,  and  )  roduce  a  very  ex- 
cellent iiuality  of  iron.  In  another  portion  of  this  arti- 
cle (SCO  p.  llo.j)  a  full  account  of  t'uo  iron  ores  of  the 
I'nited  States  is  given. 

In  Nova  .Scoti,i  some  of  the  richjst  ores  yet  dlscov- 
ereil  occur  in  exhaustloss  abuudai.co.  The  iron  manu- 
factured from  them  is  of  the  veiy  best  quality-,  and  is 
equal  to  the  linest  Swedish  meUil.  The  specular  ore 
of  the  Acadian  mines.  Nova  Scotia,  is  said  by  Dr.  I' re 
to  be  a  nearly  pure  peroxyd  of  iriui,  containing  !»'••  [wr 
cent,  of  till  jioioxyil,  and  about  70  \toT  cent,  of  iron. 
When  smelted,  100  parts  yield  76  of  iron,  the  increase 
in  weight  being  duu  to  combined  carbon.     The  red 
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ore  Dr.  Ure  stateii  to  be  analogous  to  th«  kidney  ore 
of  (^umlierlnnd,  und  to  contain  : 

IVroxyd  ol  Iron 868  84-4 

Silica S-i  8-0 

Water 9-0  T8 


100-0 


lOOH) 


The  Acadian  ores  are  situated  in  the  neighliorhood 
of  largo  tracts  of  forests,  cnpalde  of  supplying  almost 
any  quantity  of  charcoal  for  the  manufacture  of  the 
superior  qualities  of  iron  and  steel.  Several  speci- 
mens of  iron  fW)i|i  tlicse  mines  have  been  submitted 
to  direct  experiment,  and  the  results  prove  its  high 
powers  of  resistance  to  strain,  ductility,  and  adapta- 
tion to  all  those  proces.Hcn  1)V  which  tlic  finest  descrip- 
tion of  wire  and  Btcel  are  manufactured.  The  difficul- 
ties which  the  government  have  had  to  encounter, 
during  the  last  two  years,  in  obtaining  a  sufficiently 
strong  metal  for  artillery,  are  likely  to  be  removed  by 
the  use  '  the  Acadian  pig-iron.  Large  (|iiantitit>8 
have  l)een  purchased  by  the  War  Office,  and  experi- 
ments are  now  in  progress,  under  the  direction  of  Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Wilraot,  Inspector  of  Artillery,  and  of 
Mr.  TairlMiim,  which  seem  calculated  to  establish  the 
«up«!riority  of  this  mct.il  for  casting  every  descriptiiin 
of  lieavy  onlnance.  There  are  also  some  very  ricli 
ores  at  the  Nictau  mines,  i.s  the  following  analyses  by 
Dr.  .Jackson  show.  Thej-  cont;  in  impressions  of  Sil- 
urian tentaculites,  spirifers,  etc. : 


Peroxyd  of  Iron 

aiUea 

Carbonate  of  lime 

Carbonate  of  niajrnesla . 

Alumina 

OxTd  of  manganese. . . . 
Water. 


•  <ikio  from  oivK*"- 
t  0.«r  nin,  probabl}-  carbaDlo  acid  Cnm 
earUioat*  of  Uim. 


Brown  t>T«, 

1 
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14'40 

19-20 

8-60 

bW 

2S0 

8-40 

0-m 

1-40 

•40 

4-40 

■00 

2-40 

100^ 

1      lIM-iO 

■20* 

\        -sot 

100  00 

1     iwoo 

As  our  itmit*  are  circumscribed,  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  extend  this  section  further ;  sulHcc  it  lliorc- 
fore  to  observe,  that  in  all  countries  nature  has,  with 
a  l>enelicent  puriwsp,  interlaid  and  interstrutitied  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ginlw  with  this  useful  and  indis- 
|H<iisuble  material,  and  it  would  ill  lics|>eak  Ib-it  hi^h 
intelligence  with  which  man  is  eniiowf-d  if  he  ilid  not 
avail  himself  of,  and  turn  to  grMsl  aecoiint,  the  im- 
mense stores  of  mineial  treasures  which  are  so  jiro- 
fu.<ely  laid  at  his  feet. 

Furl, — The  intpiiry  into  the  properties  ami  compo- 
sition of  the  ores  of  inin,  and  the  processes  employed 
for  (heir  reduction  and  sulisoquent  convcrsicin  inti 
bars  and  plates,  would  l>e  incomplete  unless  accom- 
panied by  descriptive  analyses  of  the  fuel  by  which 
they  are  fused.  Indeed  the  r>>sults  of  the  operations 
of  smelting,  pudilling.  etc.,  .ire  so  intimately  dep<>nd- 
rnt  on  the  quility  of  the  fuel  employed,  as  to  render  a 
knowledge  of  its  constituents  essential  to  the  manu- 
facture of  good  iron. 

<  liarcoal  was  at  first  universally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  iron,  and  on  account  of  its  puh'v  com- 
pared with  other  kinds  of  fuel,  and  its  strong  chemical 
affinitiet  slid  consequent  high  combustibility,  it  is  of 
very  superior  value  where  it  can  Ix'  obtained  in  large 
quantities  at  a  moder.ife  rmt.  This,  however,  is  rare- 
ly the  case,  anil  hence  its  use  is  restricted  within  very 
trrriw  limits  in  most  ciuntries,  Cbarciial  Is  the 
.^-"ttof  '  vers'  proce-  es,  in  each  of  wliiih  the  ob- 
^'rt  If  t  ic.'t  .  ■  t'i«  am-iiint  of  fuel  in  a  given  bulk. 
The  v^i  I  :^lng  ci  1  to  convenient  lengths,  and  j-iled 
closet,  t  L;Mher,  in  a  birge  heap,  the  interstices  ))elng 
f'l«d>^itb  "le  smaller  branches,  ami  the  whide  cov- 
'»(  til'  K.,  t'lrci. ..  ?siwder.  1,1  lln>n  s  '  on  lire. 
V«T\  .-I  cak«l>  '.(..<.t  '  .1'.  K-H'icieiit  e>r  <■'  ...Imltted  to 
>"-iii«  "#  'fc.'  jjisc'ji!  p  ,xl  ids  of  tU;  iK)d,  so  a.-  to 
liMl  '  in  t^t  high  ■■.•  ii,)W»ture  without  needlessly  con- ' 


I  suming  the  carlx^n.  After  the  whole  of  the  gaseous 
products  have  be.m  separated,  and  the  carbon  and 
salts  only  are  left,  vbe  access  of  air  is  prevented  and 
the  heap  allowed  to  ciiol. 

Another  and  liettar  process  Is  to  throw  the  wor.d 
into  a  large  close  ovjn  or  furnace,  heated  either  bv  the 
combustion  within  It,  or  by  a  separate  Are  conducted 
in  flues  around  it.  Uy  this  process,  not  only  is  the 
yield  greater  and  of  liettur  quality,  from  the  slower 
progress  of  the  operatio.i,  but  the  products  of  the  dis. 
tillation  may  be  preservt-l  and  employed  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes.  The  following  results  of  8u,„e 
experiments  by  Kursten,  show  the  (lifTerence  in  yicM 
of  very  rapid  and  very  slow  processes : 


Young  osk 
01(1  oak  . . . 
Yonng  deal 
Old  deal . . 
Young  flr 
Old  flr... 
Moan 

These,  on  the  average,  give  for  the  quick  processes 
15^3,  and  for  the  slow  'io'ti,  being  in  the  r'\tlo  of  1  ■ 
1-G7,  or  O'fiT  in  favor  of  the  quick  process. 

I'eat — This  material  seems  likely  to  coine  into  use 
for  smelting  iron  in  countries  such  as  Ireland,  where 
neither  coal  nor  wood  are  found  in  abundance.  It  in 
purer  and  less  objectionable  than  coal,  and  if  prii|)erlv 
dried,  compressed,  and  carlmnized,  would  prove  a  \vn 
valuable  fuel  for  the  reduction  of  such  ores  as  we  lia\  e 
already  described  in  the  section  on  the  iron  ores  of  Ire- 
land.  It  is  carlionized  in  the  same  way  as  the  char- 
ring of  wood. 

C'()X-c.— Uefore  the  introduction  of  the  lint-bl;ist,  this 
material  was  used  to  a  vcrj*  great  extent  in  the  mm  a. 
facture  of  iron ;  it  is  prepared  fn)m  coal  in  the  Haiiie 
way  that  cliarcoal  is  prepared  from  wimmI,  the  iincra- 
tion  lieing  calli-d  the  coking  or  dcsulphuri/.ing  prucess. 
The  heaps  do  not  require  so  careful  a  regulation  nf  the 
admission  of  air  as  those  of  charcoal,  on  acciiiint  of 
the  coniponitively  incombustible  character  of  the  cxike. 
Sometimes  the  heaps  ore  made  largo,  with  perf(iratpil 
brick  chimnies,  to  increase  the  draught  throuf^h  tlip 
mounds  ;  at  other  times  they  arc  formed  into  smalliT 
heaps,  and  the  conversion  takes  place  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Hues.  The  more  usual  and  econdiniral 
plan  is,  however,  the  employment  of  dose  ovens,  liv 
which  process  a  great  saving  is  efTcetid,  the  yielil 
lieing  from  110  t«  .10  \wr  cent,  in  the  one  case,  ami  Irom 
50  to  75  in  the  other,  acconling  to  the  nature  and  qviaU 
ity  of  the  coal. 

The  following  table  of  the  heating  power  of  various 
kinds  of  fuel,  from  Kiiapp's  Chemical  Tei  Lniilom',  >' 
not  without  interest;  in  jiractice,  howe-.cr,  onlv  a 
|K>rtion  of  the  alnuUite  heating  power  is  maile  avail- 
able: 


1*ettt  from  Allen  In  Ireland,  fpperl  1  ( 

i    "  ••  -  I/rweri  UJrifflth  ■( 

I    "  ■'  "  l'ress...l   i  (  , 

,IVat  cliarcoal,  V^isscno 

,      "      Kraniont  *  Cbsmp  Jo  Kiu'    BertliUr.. 

'(Viko,  St.  Ktleiinn '  1  ( 

!     "      HesseKos I  >-Hortbli-r< 

I    '-      ItlvodoOlor \)  { 

Ciiul,  Injwn,  inesii  of  T  vsrlctles. .      Bcrtlilcr. 

j    "    csnnel,  WIstaii T  (" 

"    cbi-riy,  Derbyshire  \ 

••    cauiiel,  OlasKuw ,    Burthlor] 

I    "  Lanouhiro 

I    '-    Dnrlism ' 

Idas  coke.  Paris 

JAathracItu,  IVnosylvaiila 

mean  of  5  varlollcs. . 


Berthler-^ 


tW^O 
fl'.'-T 

M-.t 
.',•.» 
.Nl-fl 
ftll 
III'*! 
.M1.4 
,M-2 
71-11 
M-3 
Oil 
(II '4 


Welsh  flirnaco  c 


Coal. — The  hot-blf.st  has  enabled  the  iron-nia'tersto 
use  raw  coal  in  the  blast  fiimaccs,  the  great  heat  nf 
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the  ascending  current  of  the  products  of  combustion 
i-oking  it  as  it  falis  in  the  furnace.  The  sulphur  hov/- 
cver,  and  other  deleterious  ingredients,  do  not  appear 
to  1)0  so  completely  got  rid  of  as  when  the  coal  is  used 
in  tlie  shape  of  coke ;  and  it  appears  probable,  that 
even  with  thn  hot-blast,  the  separate  process  of  coking 


might  be  advantageously  used,  on  account  of  the 
greater  purity  of  the  iron  produced. 

The  following  tables,  selected  from  various  sources, 
give  the  composition  of  the  uifferent  kinds  of  fuel, 
all  of  which  are  applicable  to  the  reduction  and  fnsi^r 
of  the  iron  ot9s : 


"Splint  Coal. . 
(( 

(4 

Canncl  coal. 

I. 

u 

Cliorry  coal . 
Caking  coal. 


LoHllly. 


Newcastle,  Wy  lam . 
Glasgow 


Lancashiru,  WIgai 

Edinburg  (parrot  cool.). 


Newcoatic,  Jarrow 

Glasgow 

Newcastle,  GarcefleM . . . 
Durham,  South  Hotton. 


Anthracite. 


Peat.. 


Swansea. 


South  Wales.. 
Pennsylvania. 


Mawacliuutts,  Worcester. 


Vulcalro 

Txinir 

Champ  do  Fou. 

Canpavo 

KillM-Kgan 

Kilbakan 


Rpeclfle 
Krmitlly. 


1-200 
1-266 
1-802 
1807 
1872 
1-229 
1-819 
1-818 
1-268 
1-266 
1-286 
1-280 
1-274 
1260 


1-848 
1-270 


1-462 


Carbon. 


Tffoir^ 

70-90 

74-S28 

82.924 

("4-72 

72-22 

83-758 

67-S97 

74-4.'5 

84-846 

81-808 

87-952 

88-274 

76-28 


92-56 
90-68 
94-05 
90-45 
94-89 
_2M6_ 

67  08 
68-09 
6779 
51-05 
61-04 
51-18 


Hydrogflo. 


6-26 
4-80 
6-180 
6'49t 

8-98 
5-<«0 
6-405 
12-40 
5-048 
6-462 
6-239 
6171 
4-18 


2-380 
8-600 
8-380 
2-480 
2-560 
JH)20 

"6^680' 
0980 
6-110 
6-S5 
0-67 
6-88 


OzygeuMid 


18-76 
24-80 

6-086 
10-467 
18-72 
28-85 

8-038 
12-482 
18-15 

8-480 
ll-9?8 

5-416 

S-086 
20-54 


2-680 
4-100 
2-670 
2-460 
2-560 
2150 


81-760 

81-870 

80-770 

89-65 

30-46 

84-48 


AAhei  In  100 
parti. 


Authority. 


18-912 
1-128 


2-!^ 
14-666 

V-676 
1-421 
1-898 
1-619 
4  670 


1-T20 

4-670 
68-60 


2-65 
1-88 
8-06 


Thomson. 
Uro. 

j-  Richardson. 

Thomson. 
Ure. 

t  Richardson. 

Thomson. 

Richardson, 

Thomson. 


RcKnanlt 
Jacquelin. 
Overman. 
Regnault 

[  Overman. 


>■  Regnault. 


^Dr.  Kane. 


Acoordinjj  to  Knapp,  peat  contains  from  1  to  SH  per 
cent,  of  it.i  weight  of  ash.  In  coal  we  have  the  follow- 
ing from  Mr.  Alushet's  anal}-9es : 


SpacIHe 

r«viiy. 

Carbon. 

Aihii. 

Volsillt 
tiuitt«r. 

Welsh ^rnaco  coal.... 

'     "      slnlv        "    

Derbyshire  ftirnaco  coal 
j       "        canncl    " 

1-887 
1-393 
1-409 
1-264 
1-278 

88-068 
89-709 
S-2175 
62-892 
48-862 

3-4Jt2 
2-800 
6-725 
4-2S8 
4-6.38 

8-300 

H-000 

9-100 

42-880 

47-000 

Anil  ii(;ain  the  analyses,  from  Overman,  of  tlie  ash 
(if  I'oiil,  iniiy  be  quoted,  us  showing  the  constituents 
contained  in  the  ashes  derived  from  combustion : 

Sulphate  of  lime 80-8  8-6 

I.liuo 8-8  2-5 

HlUx 14-2  aV7 

Oxviloflron 1-7  li-O 

Alumina 0-0  S-2 


Total 100-0  l(H)-0 

Mnlhnhle  fron. — The  greatly  extended  application 
<if  »roii;,'lit  iron  to  cvcrj-  variety  of  constrii-jtion  ren- 
ders an  inve^ttigation  of  its  properties  peculiarly  inter- 
esting. It  is  now  employed  more  extensively  than 
(a!t  Iron  ;  and  on  account  of  its  ductility  and  strength 
nearlv  two  thirds  of  the  weight  of  material  may  in 
manv  cases  lie  saved  by  its  employment,  while  great 
lightness  and  ilnrability  ore  secured.  Its  sui)ericirity 
i.-i es|)eiiully  evident  in  coiiHtrut-tiens  where  great  still- 
ness is  nut  r<v[uircd,  but  on  the  other  hand  any  degree 
(if  rigidity  may  lie  obtained  by  the  employiiient  of  u 
tuliular  or  cellular  structure,  and  this  may  be  seen  in 
tlie  CdU^trnetion  of  wrought  inm  tubular  bridges, 
lieanis,  and  iron  shops.  The  material  of  malleable 
inin  wliiih  is  making  such  vast  changes  in  the  forms 
of  construction,  can  not  but  bo  interesting  and  im|M>rt- 
mit,  and  considering  that  the  present  is  far  from  the 
limit  of  its  application,  wo  shall  endeavor  to  give  it 
that  (le(,'rec  of  attention  which  the  importance  of  the 
duliject  demands.  l''n)m  tlui  forge  and  the  rolling- 
mill  we  (h'live  two  distinct  (|ualtties  of  iron,  known  as 
"  ral-tliorl"  and  '•  riild-n/iort."  The  fornur  i.s  the  most 
ductile,  and  is  a  tough,  llliMus  material,  which  exhib- 
its eoiisideralile  strength  when  c(dd  ;  the  latter  i.s  more 
lirittlc,  and  has  a  highly  crystalline  fracture  almost 
like  cast-iron  ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  not  generally 
known,  that  the  brittle  works  as  well,  and  is  as  ductile 
•1  A 


under  the  hammer,  as  the  other,  when  at  a  high  tem- 
perature. 

United  Slates. — Iron  was  first  made  in  America  in  the 

province  of  Virginia,  about  the  year  1715,  and  the  ex- 

I  ample  was  quickly  followed  by  the  provinces  of  Mary. 

land  and  Pennsj-lvania.    This  opening  of  a  new  source 

of  wealth  was  a  subject  of  great  satisfaction  and  im- 

j  portance  to  those  who  were  interested  in  the  prosperity 

j  of  the  ccdonies,  presenting  to  their  view,  at  no  distant 

i  date,  a  prospect  of  independence  of  foreign  countries 

I  for  the  supplies  of  those  most  essential  articles,  iron 

and  timber, 

KxpouTS  or  Iron  from  the  Amkrican  Plantations. 

Yonr".  Tom. 

1717, 171S  tocether T 

17-29— 17S.\  average 2,111 

1789— 174.S        "        2,428 

n.V)— nw        "        8,806 

1761—1776        "       4,045 

IsiroKTS  OF  Iron. 
Yearn.  Tona. 

1711— 171S,  average 1,783 

1729— I78S        "        2,818 

No  ftirtlier  returns  were  published. 

In  1810,  Mr.  Gallatin,  the  Sccretar)'  of  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  I'nited  States,  presented  to  Congress  a  re- 
(Kirt  on  the  maniifiK-tures,  in  wliich,  among  many  other 
liranchcs,  iron,  and  the  ninnufacturcs  of  iron,  are  men- 
tioned as  licing  tinnly  established,  supplying,  ii>  seve- 
ral instances,  the  greater,  and  in  all,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  consumption  of  the  I'nited  States. 

"  The  furnaces,  forges,  and  blooineries  of  the  United 

States,  amount  to  fiilO,  of  which  the  .State  of  New  York 

furiiislics  tli).     The  annual  value  of  iron  and  its  mnnu- 

factures  is  estimated  at  $l-.',(K)0,()tlO  or  $1.5,000,000. 

The  iivcrage  value  of  imported  metal,  in  bar-iron  and 

i  stce.,  at  if  1,00(1,000.     The  Kranconia  Iron  Works,  in 

I  New  llani|>shire,  established  in  IHIO,  en'ploy  a  capital 

of  ijlOO.OlM).      The  Vcrgenncs   Iron  Works,  in  Ver- 

I  mont,  promise  to  bo   very  important.     The  \)rice  of 

I  Imr-iMii  at  this  establishment  is  1^140  per  tun,  the  ore 

I  t;i,  charcoal  $1  TiO  per  100  bushels ;  ia,000  muskets 

i  are  annually   made   ut  the   two   public  armories  of 

'  Springti'dd  and  Harper's  l-'erry.     There  is  now  a  con- 

sidenible  surplus  of  small  anus." 

Some  of  tlio  ores  of  inin  are  found  in  over)'  State  in 

the  Inion;  and,  about  the  period  of  Mr,  Gallaii         o- 

,  port,  mines  of  this  metal  were  worked  in  New  ^ '    ;t,p- 

I  shire,  Vermutit,  Kliode  Island,  New  York,  CoiJiecti- 
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cut,  New  Jeney,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Nortli 
Carolina. 

According  to  the  "  Statistical  Annals  of  the  United 
States,"  by  Adam  Seybert,  founded  on  official  docu- 
ments, the  manufacture  of  iron  in  the  year  1810  was 
as  followK  :  153  furnaces,  malving  53,908  tons  of  iron  ; 
B30  forges,  making  2-1,541  tons  of  l>ar-irDn  ;  316  trip- 
hammers ;  34  rolling  and  slittlng-mills,  which  re- 
quired 6500  tons  of  iron  ;  410  nailiries,  in  which  15,- 
727,014  ll)S.  of  nails  bad  been  made.  Manufacture  of 
iron,  value,  f  14,8(>4,52S. 

From  abstracts  of  reliable  statements  it  appears 
that  tlie  whole  quantity  of  iron  made  in  the  year  1830, 
computed  in  pig-iron,  amoun'-]d  to  191,586  tons,  pro- 
duced from  239  furnaces,  two  fifths  of  which  were 
made  in  Pennsylvania. 

Tho  average  quantity  of  hammered  iron  imported 
from  1821  to  1830,  was  al)out  26,200  tons,  ami  of  rolled 
iron  about  5600  tons,  mailing  together  31,800  tons, 
ralued  at  $1,762,000.  The  whole  quantity  of  ham- 
mered und  rolled  iron  consumed  in  the  United  States 
in  1830,  may  be  estimated  at  almut  144,666  tons. 

The  value  of  the  various  foreign  manufactures  of 
iron  consumed,  on  on  average,  from  ln21  to  1830,  was 
nliout  $4, 000,000,  malting  the  wliole  amount  of  foreign 
Iron  and  its  manufactures  annually  consumed,  about 
$5,762,000. 

Iron  MaHufactiirea  of  the  ?,'ri.W  Statin  in  1850,yVorn 
the  "  Report  of  the  Superintauifn.  ofihe  m  vetUh  Ctiuitu, " 
printeii  by  orilir  of  the  House  of  '{eprenentatiivs, — I'lf!- 
IKox. — Number  of  establishmei.ts  in  operation,  377. 
Capital  invested,  l)17,.')46,425.  Materi-tls  used,  and 
value, 

tons    1,.M 

. . . .    "         im  U-i  >■  |T,0O.\289 
.basliols  M,\«t>, 

Number  of  persons  employed,  20,448.  Average  wni"-.', 
per  month,  i'iO  76.  I'ig-iron  made,  564,755  tons  ; 
value,  *12,748,777. 

M  Manitactcbim  ok  tui  Unitkd  Htatks  in  1840. 


Castinos. — Number  of  establishments  in  operation 
1891.  Capital  invested,  $17,416,861.  Materials  used' 
and  value,  ' 

PIglron tons     84«,BM"> 

Old  metal "         11,4101 

Ore "  »,8S»  t  I  0,3<tI,3M 

Coal "       190,891  '"^ 

Coko  and  charcoal bushels  2,418, T.V)  I 


19,698,109 


Ore 

Owl 

Coke  and  rliarcoal. . 


.  809  1 

,^  ?4a  y  it, 

ft,  '3«  ) 


Numl)cr  of  persons  employed,  23,589.  A  irerage  wage, 
per  month,  $27  38.  Castings  made,  322,746  tons- 
volue,  $25,108,165. 

WHoii(iiiT-ini)JJ. — Number  of  establishments  in  op. 
oration,  422.  Capital  invested,  $14,495,220.  Mutori- 
ols  used,  and  value. 

Pig  motal tons       3Bl,4«n 

Blooms •'  r  1,844 

Ore '•  rH,787 

Coal "         688,0«8 

Cuke  and  charcoal....  bushels  14,5lo,S2!ll, 

Number  of  |)er-ons  employed,  13,257.  Average  wages 
I)cr  month,  ■•?25  41.  Wrought-iron  made,  278  0-U 
tons  ;  value,  $16,747,074.  ' 

luponts  cr  Rritisu  Iron. 
Y«>r». 

1S16- 1819,  average 

ISjo— 1S34        "       

18M— 1S29        "       

isao— 1SS4        '•       

Isa.')— 18.S9        "       

!■>»«— 1S44        "       

1!M5— I'^g        "       

isw m:,^ 

1 8.M 4in',v,9 

1852 .'H)l,ir,8 

luPOKTH  or  British  Habdwake  and  Cutlekv. 

1"'40— 1814,  overa^'o i-inn  v.,    ■ 

lS»ft-!s49        "        hiiimkk 

;*«" l.O^I'J.90.! 

IWl 1.0Mi,4>T 

'-"'2 9(H,49ii 

This  table  shows  tlu-  imports  to  have  reached  tlie 
maximum  in  1H.'>1. 


Tiin<. 

I5,ir97 

11,8*2 

17,491 

4«,lWl) 

74,946 

ftt,ii99 


ruT-IKiiH. 


'No.  of  AimiM-tfi.  Too*  produrM 


Malnit 

Now  Ilaiiipalilro., 

MossarhiiMtts 

Khwle  loland 

C<iiini-itlf  ut 

Vi-riiioiit 

New  York 

New  .linwy 

reniitvlvanta 

I>i'l««ar« 

Marvlantl 

Virginia 

Nortli  (*amllna. . . 
8nuth  (  arollna. . . 

OcurKla.     

.\lat>ania 

I>ouii'lana 

Tenni'wi' 

Kcntui'kr 

i>hlo 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MUsourl 

Michigan 

Wlfconoln 

Tolal 


1« 

IB 

48 

ft 

«8 

2« 

18« 

M 

218 

1 

IS 

4S 

8 

4 

14 

1 

6 

u 

T« 
7 
4 
2 

15 
1 


M4 


A,I22 
1,820 

9,!«2 

4,r.'rt 

«.4ll.'> 

li.T4:) 

29,o-i8 

11,114 

98,89S 

17 

8,8T« 

18,810 

9<V'< 

1,2.'>0 

491 

«i> 

1,400 

10,129 

29,206 

«.\2!W 

Kill 

IM 

180 

<0I 

8 

280,908 


»Aa-IKoN. 

Itloonivrtea, 
fur|r#i«,  iml 

Tun*  proditfeil. 

Tofi...ffiirl 
e<iiuuai(>d. 

Mrni  •mpltived 

liK-luiJinif  iiiiti- 
loK  '»l*r»tii.ii». 

rolllnc  nillU, 

i 

1 

28ft 

48 

8 

125 

2,104 

121 

37 

6,0M 

199,2ft2 

1,097 

227 

29 

44 

8,0. 

10,9.;:) 

S9.'5 

14 

(M 

.'V8<,4(iT 

7<8 

120 

ftS,«9;l 

I2;i,«;: 

«,tftO 

SO 

7,171 

27,42.'> 

'i.im 

109 

87,844 

855,911.) 

ll,.')22 

ft 

440 

971 

-'^ 

17 

7,900 

24,422 

l."^.' 

M 

B,88« 

S«>R8 

1.742 

48 

I              INUI 

ll,ft9H 

408 

» 

1,103 

0,884 

248 

29 

6.tO 

41 

ft 

ir, 

1.^T 

HO 

a 

1,800 

4.1W 

14ft 

99 

9,fl7M 

1»7.4.V) 

2,200 

18 

8,087 

8.\.'-tl 

1,11'S 

19 

7,406 

I04.H12 

2.208 

I 

90 

7«7 

108 

240 

74 

4 

1              118 

SiSI    , 

80 

451     1 

99 

.... 

1 

8 

"fift 


ItT.WS    I    t,0W,110    I     IW,4f7 


t.'iii>iiiil  invi-tttd. 


♦i»6,»,'i(r 

98.21)0 

l.J.UsT.n 

22,280 

!i"M 

Cftt.l.'iO 

2.111:1,418 

l,721,s2c| 

7,781,471 

.10,201) 

1.2J6,tVSii 
94.!ilil 
ll:j,.)00 
24.0(KI 
'.1,,'pIHI 
8fti.lKIU 
1,.M4,-H6 

4tn.ii<iii 

i,itii,:ioo 

.'iT.Tmi 

40.1100 

fiO.<00 

4.000 

■-'11.4.82,11)1 


It  is  not  easy  to  strilie  the  true  medium,  the  best  i  even  if  a  small  decline  follows  the  redtirtlon  'if  diit.-. 
p(di<-y,  l«'tween  the  pnipcr  fontering  care  by  prntec  ■  The  iron  manufacture  -if  the  United  Mates  iscmlv  a 
tioii,  due  to  the  iron  inanufutturer.  and,  nt  the  saiiif  i|uestiuii  of  time,  anil  mi  vcrv  grent  uniuuiit  of  tii.it 
time,  niit  to  restrict  tlie  conMniiliiin  of  railroads,  and,    cash  article  is  now  rei|ulrril  to  lirini^  if  1;  lliat  jKiint 

as  a  iiiiisp<|uenri'.  the  growth  of  new  .States,  by  ctin-  ;  where  it  will  take  the  lead  iif  lln'  world,  and  I me 

lining  liv  high  duties  the  Mipply  of  iron  to  the  pro-  the  xtaplest  iind  most  pnilit.ilde  liranrb  of  .ViniTiniii 
duction  of  Mur  own  mills.  1  he  reiluitinn  of  duty  un  iuduntry.  A  ^'reut  deiil  of  instruction  is  tn  he  iliriinl 
in)n,  by  the  new  tiirill',  from  30  to  24  \wt  cent.,  will,  fnim  the  rejHirts  of  the  iron  munufirture  in  Kn(;liiii.|. 
undoubtiilly,  have  some  effect  on  our  Inm  manufac  ;  The  following  is  an  extract  from  one  of  tho  must  re- 
turps  ,   but  rather  to  limit  the  pniflts,  than  to  reduce    cent : 

the  pMiiiiction  or  nuniU-r  of  riiilU  ;  the  present  prices  "  '>'hank.s  for  the  most  part  to  the  deninnd  from  th' 
are  ample  lo  give  large  prutlts  to  home  muniifiicture,     I'nited  ."'tates,  the  iron   tri'.de  of  south  Stail'oril.shir.- 
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may  be  reported  as  much  more  healthy  than  it  was  a 
month  ago.  Dy  the  last  two  or  three  American  mails 
there  have  been  brought  specifications  which,  in  their 
number  and  value,  form  a  atriliing  contrast  to  those 
received  during  many  months  past.  These  show  that 
the  American  mills  are  able  to  sujiply  only  a  very  small 
])ortion  of  the  demand  of  the  States  ;  and  are  demon- 
strative that  w'th  bars  at  £S  instea<i  of  £9,  a  trade 
might  bo  carried  on  with  America  to  an  extent  that 
would  be  restricted  bj'  nothing  else  than  the  powers  of 
production  attaching  to  the  Britisli  works.  The  Persia, 
whi'SB  letters  were  delivered  on  Saturday  last,  was 
especially  valuable  in  respect  of  such  fi|)ecifications. 
In  the  past  fortnight,  however,  the  '  make'  of  south 
Staffordshire  has  not  been  l)y  any  means  so  large  as 
under  such  circumstances  miglit  have  been  expected. 
This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  unusual  circumstances 
of  largo  masses  of  machinery  at  several  works  having 
been  stopped  l)y  breakages,  which  have  all  happened 
witliin  a  few  days  of  each  other.  Hy  the  end  of  this 
week  tlie  preparations  that  have  ensued  will  l)e  com- 
pleted, and  if  there  should  not  l>e  a  recurrence,  the 
next  fortniglit  will  be  characterized  by  the  utmost 
animation  at  the  works  of  the  principal  i  •on-masters  of 
the  district.  Tlie  large  American  demand  will  make 
the  inconvenience  greater  tlian  is  now  being  folt  l)y 
most  of  the  makers  of  niallealde  iron,  from  the  exceed- 
ingly short  supply  of  ho-mutltc  ore  of  sample  suffi- 
ciently line  for  the  purposes  of  tlie  puddling  furnace. 
If  tills  deficiency  sliould  last  mucli  longer,  it  will  cause 
some  little  anxiety  in  cases  where  tluise  deaeriptlons 
of  iron  are  in  demand,  in  the  niauufacture  of  wliieh 
pounded  calcined  cinder  is  not  an  eflicient  substitute. 
There  arc  no  ooniplaiiits  of  a  sliortne.^s  of  siippl\-  of 
those  coarser  samples  of  red  ore  used  in  the  blast  fur- 
nace."— hmdon  J-Aii/inefr,  Feb. 

Tlie  supply  of  the  best  quality  of  iron  is  decreasing 
In  Kngiaiid,  whereas  In  tlii.s  iniuiitry  wo  arc  tuit  liegin- 
nlng  to  develop  and  liecoinc  acquainted  with  our  liest 
ores.  "  Iron  .Mountain"  and  "  Pilot  Knoli"  in  Mlss<iuri, 
contain  iron  in  immense  quantities,  and  of  a  purity  of 
ore  not  to  lie  found  Init  in  t\.o  or  tlireo  mines,  and 
liinitccl  In  amount,  in  Sweden.  .\nd  Kentucky  has 
undeveloped  iron  ores  to  a  great  extent,  and  of  un- 
ooniiiMn  purity.  We  oiiglit  to  eximrt  ratlier  than  im- 
port iron  ;  and  in  less  tlian  twenty  years  we  sliall  do 
so,  unless  some  wonilerful  iniuerabigleal  discoveries 
are  made  in  tlie  Ilritish  Isles. 

No  !St:ite  In  the  Inion  is  so  vitally  interested  in  the 
Iron  trade  as  Pennsylvania.  Iron,  in  ail  its  dlflVrent 
varieties,  forms  one  of  tlio  diief  sources  of  State 
wealth.  The  ore  abounds  in  .several  sections  of  tills 
CDiMimmwealth,  while  furnaces  dot  the  lilll-sides  and 
valleys,  giving  employment  to  numerous  laliorers,  and 
prmliiciug  tliousan<ls  of  tons  of  iron,  which  are  trans-  i 
p(jrted  to  otlier  States,  and  serve  to  eiirirli  all  who  are  ' 
interested  in  its  maiiiifaetiire.      Kaeh  year  science  ap-  i 

plies  iron  to  more  of  tli unnioii  uses  of  everv-day 

iif>'.  It  supplies  tlie  material  for  ships ;  enters  largely  I 
into  the  cmistructlon  of  houses  ;  forms  part  of  all  the  j 
new  and  improved  agricultural  implements  ;  anil  thus  j 
becomes  a  rival  to  tiinber  In  the  iiiedianlcal  depart- 
ment of  our  country.  This  incrensiiig  consumption, 
of  course,  must  imreaso  tho  demand  In  a  parallel  de- 
gree, and  if  Congress  will  but  legislate  wisely,  and  in 
favor  of  lionie  lalsir  and  capital,  as  exhibited  in  the  iron 
Irai'e,  It  must  prosper  in  tlie  future.  It  is  surely  the 
policy  of  our  country  to  foster  this  branch  of  her  \\ri\- 
(luctive  industry.  It  is  liy  wise,  judicious  legislation, 
that  iipiuparatively  young  ciiuntries  are  enabled  tu 
compete  with  older  and  more  practiced  ones,  where 
capital  is  abundant  and  labor  cheap.  This  is  the  kiml 
of  legislation  demanded  liy  the  imn  trade  of  this  .State 
and  country,  an<l  we  lioiic  that  such  will  lie  extended 
by  oiir  national  li'gislature. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year,  the 
iron  market  of  this  country  lias  been  marked  liy  |k.'cu-  ; 


liar  circumstances.  Kast  of  the  Alleghany  mountains 
the  prxKluction  of  pig  iron  exceeds  the  quantity  manu- 
factured during  tho  same  period  of  any  previous  sea- 
son. A  still  greater  increase  is  also  looked  for  during 
the  remaining  months.  Tliere  is  now  on  baud  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  the  stock  of  1855,  accumulated 
in  consequence  of  the  severity  of  the  winter  prevent- 
ing iron  from  being  delivered  when  ordered,  But  a 
singular  fact  is,  that  with  all  these  apparent  draw- 
backs, the  price  steadily  and  firmly  advanced  to  the 
highest  quotation,  and  sales  have  l>een  greater  in  the 
early  months  of  this,  than  in  the  same  months  of  any 
other  year.  More  than  G0,UOO  tons  were  contracted 
for  in  this  city,  in  the  month  of  April,  to  be  delivered 
during  the  year.  This  is  a  verj'  heavy  business  to  be 
perfected  so  early  in  the  season,  and  since  then  the 
quantity  has  been  swelled  to  u  much  higher  figure. 
Importations  of  pig  iron,  especially  Scotch,  have  been 
decreasing  for  the  past  year  ur  18  months.  During  tlie 
six  months  ending  December  31st,  1865,  the  importation 
of  pig  iron  from  all  foreign  ports  only  reached  29,839 
tons.  This  is  less  than  one  l/tird  of  the  amount  im- 
(Hirted  during  the  previous  12  months.  Tills  is  a  cheer- 
ing indication,  and  tlie  decrease  in  the  importation  of 
foreign  pig  iron  will  give  a  fresh  impetus  to  our  home 
manufacture,  which  is  much  needed  in  man}-  sections 
of  the  Union. 

Tlie  long  and  severe  winter  prevented  shipments  of 
liar  iron  from  Pittsburg  in  the  usual  quantities,  conse- 
qucntl.v  there  has  been  a  lieavy  accumulation  of  that 
particular  stock  at  that  place.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  the  month  of  April,  there  were  35,000  tons  of  bar 
inm  waiting  sale  and  transportation  at  Pittsburg.  In 
desjiitc  of  tlieso  facts,  however,  the  various  mills  are 
in  full  o|ieration,  deiMmdiiig  uiion  tho  heavy  trade  to 
carry  them  through  the  season.  The  general  prosper- 
ity of  all  tlie  western  interests  must  keep  up  the  de- 
mand for  iron,  and  if  so  the  sto  '■  v-ill  not  be  too 
heavy.  It  Is  computed  that  280  ■  i  s  of  pig  iron 
will  bo  produced  in  the  West  du.  -.^  ■')r  present  year 
— tills,  of  course,  includes  west.  i  nnsj'Ivania. 
From  the  districts  of  .Mleghany,  Hanging  Rock,  and 
t'larksville,  aliout  200,000  tons  will  be  sent  to  market. 
There  will  be  a  decrease  of  charcoal  pig  iron  in  the 
present  year,  when  compared  with  the  production  of 
Ixfio,  of  .">r),(iOO  tons.  The  product  of  new  coke  and 
raw  liituminoii.s  coal  furnaces  will,  however,  make 
good  at  least  l.'i.OOO  tons  of  this  deficit.  The  amount 
of  anthracite  pig  iron  consumed  in  the  West  in  185.5, 
was  ;t3,0lK)  tons.  There  will  be  an  increased  amount 
needed  liiiring  the  present  year,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  contracts  made  for  supplies  from  Susquehanna.  We 
give  below  an  interesting  article  from  the  "  Iron  Mas- 
ters' Keview,  '  showing  the  amount  of  pig  iron  con- 
sumed In  the  ]ilaces  named  in  the  AVest ;  and  also  the 
<iuantlty  and  value  of  railroad  iron  imjiorted  into  the 
Tuited  States,  from  the  llOth  .hiiie,  1839,  to  the  30th 
.Tune,  1H55.  It  Is  well  worthv  an  attentive  perusal  by 
all  those  who  ";»  intereste.l  in  the  iron  trade  uf  the 
I'nited  .States. 

In  the  lower  part  of  tho  Su.stpiehanna  district,  the 
furnaces  h.ive  mostly  produced  for  the  western  mar- 
ket. Tiiere  has  lieen  consideralde  irregularit; •  in 
tlieir  operations,  partly  on  account  of  deficiency  of 
coal  anil  the  late  ojiening  of  navigation.  The  new 
furnaces — Dudley,  Keystone,  No.  2  Cornwall — ami 
several  furnaces  wliicb  worked  little,  if  any,  in  18f)."i, 
will  probably  Increase  the  jiroduet  of  the  district  this 
year  by  2.'>.(K)0  tons.  Circumstances  do  not  admit  of  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  product  of  this  district, 
nor  of  the  demands  tliat  ma,v  come  from  the  West. 

In  the  l.ebigli  district,  at  this  date,  the  stock  of 
pig  iron,  which  is  ncarlv  all  No.  1,  amounts  to  .'M,i.")0 
ton;.  The  contracts  already  made,  for  inm  of  this 
district,  for  this  year's  delivery,  approximate  to  37.(iiiO 
tons.  There  are  17  furnaces  now  in  blast,  one  to  be 
put  in  blast  by  the  middle  of  May,  and  one  In  July 
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The  17  furnacf^  nre  piwluciiiu  weekly  au  irerage  of 
2100  ton«,  making  for  the  rpinaininK  n?-^  weeks  of  18&H, 
78,750  tona,  irbicb,  sddeil  to  the  pn'««nt  «to.!  '(tveit 
•n  aggreiiate  of  112,90(i  tons.  In  lliia  eRtimate  we 
omit  the  product  of  the  two  furnaces  soon  Ifftinff  Into 
blast,  to  make  up  for  th.<  poMibledelicienciei  tliat  may 
iviiult  from  accident  If  we  all«  v  for  next  ysbr's 
market  the  productinn  in  four  wi  i-lu  of  Deceiulter,  | 
during  which  the  product  may  lie  I'looed  in  t>y  winter,  | 
wo  h'lvn  104,500  ton')  for  the  mnrk.t  for  this  year,  less 
thun  iilreai'y  contrai '  jj,  87,600  tons ;  leaving  unsold  for 
this  year'H  delivery  06,900  tons.  In  i'.iotM  ostimatea 
no  aci'ount  is  taken  of  the  small  sales  in  the  diatrict, 
nor  of  a  few  small  shipments  l>y  railroad,  made  in 
18u6  prior  to  this  date.  The  sales  of  iron  from  this 
district  in  1856,  npproximiitecl  to  105,(l»»»  tons — n<inal 
to  a  reduction  of  stocks,  of  19,000  tons.  The  stocks 
on  the  Ist  of  January  last  approximated  to  20,700  ton.*, 
and  on  the  1st  of  .Tanuary,  ISSfl,  to  Mii.OOO.  The  foUl 
production  in  this  district  in  the  year  1866,  will  ap- 
proximate to  106,000  tons;  assuming  as  a  liiLsis  the 
diita  alwvn  given,  which  will  prove  reliable,  save  as 
It  may  be  affect'^d  by  accidents  in  manufacturing,  or  by 
a  change  in  the  market.  The  pro<luction  in  the  14 
weeks  past  has  noi  averaged  2100  tons — several  fur- 
naces having  but  recently  l>eeu  put  in  Idast. 


The  tonaumption  of  rails  within  the  past  niiin 
month.t  has  greatly  increased  over  tlie  «-vcrage  of  tbo 
previous  year,  lliu  importation  in  the  six  months 
ending  December  iJl,  1856,  nuiuunted  to  89,864  t(m.s  • 
or  60  per  cent,  moro  than  in  tbo  uvnrage  uf  tlic  urul 
vious  12  months.  In  the  six  months  n.uned,  iVintir- 
lean  mills  produced  aliout  70,000  tons.  Ai>  the  returns 
uf  last  year's  barvcsi  are  now  exerting  their  greatest 
inUuenoo  upon  the  general  prusfierity  of  the  interior 
ruilroad  enterprises  are  much  encouraged.  It'  tliv  uunn'. 
ised  peace  of  Kuropu  is  tully  re-inauguratcil,  there  ia  mi 
doubt  tliat  with  un  averag,j  tiarvest  the  present  \'i!ur 
our  railroad  oxtensions  will  be  greater  than  in  luiy  u'l 
rioJ  heietofore.  In  addition  to  the  requiremuul^  lur  nev. 
roads  and  extensions,  the  older  roads  are  i>ri'gnahivvi( 
needing  a  greater  amount  of  rails  for  renewals,  m  here 
in  most  Inrtanceg  heavier  n.iU  are  put  down.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  uotc,  iliat  a  large  ;«rtiou  of  the  old  rails  taken  ui> 
is  used  in  other  manufautures,  to  which  this  dctcriHticin 
of  iron  is  regarded  by  many  us  lieing  Iwtter  mlaptwl. 
The  increasing  amount  of  this  stock,  wliich  conies  in 
cv>nip«tition  witli  pig  iron,  U  worthy  of  ^l>«ci^;  .(jusid. 
erstion.  Capital  is  wanted  iu  I'euusylvunia,  Marvlau.) 
Viri'iiiia,  ^lissouri,  Tennessee,  and  other  States  i<ir  the 
more  vigorous  and  more  protitable  workings  of  the  e.x- 
tensive  iMu  ores  of  those  iStuUi*. 
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14,416      ... 
175      .... 
•63      .... 


iK.ll.r.. 
10,4(Kll 
llW,lllCij 

4i<,ii:>ii 

2'.'V.4ili' 

l5fl7,.'WO 

I.42it96'> 

*,l»»'.'.!Xl7' 

.'kMVid' 

•71.4:ir 

1.254,511.'' 

0^),'.'^ll 

I,V.1<t' 

7,.Vi("ii 

(170,61  S 

•>iil),Ti«i 

I.lT.'I!!'.' 

i  1.7(10 
6s,7il(i 


Maine.   . 

N.IIsmpi 

Vermont 

I.Ma.Macliui 

{Klml«  Is 

it'onncctle 

IVcw  Yorl 

Vi'W  -Icrsi 

Pi'iinsylvj 

Delaware. 

MarvlanO, 

iVIrglnU.. 

'N.  Oarollni 

IB.  Carolina 
Oeorufs.... 

lAlalisiiia... 

j.Mlsslsalppl. 

LnnlMans.. 

iTe.xas 

Tennessee. 

Kentuoky., 

Ohio 

MIclilgsn . . . 

Inillana 

Illinois 

Mlaaourt 

[Iowa 

Wi«eon."ln. . 
'rallfornla  .. 

Uol'Columb 

Total . . . . 


.\ppcarnn( 
more  into  rec 
Wile  ropes  a 
midlanil  and 
Ing  nmilft  to 
.U  equal  stre 
tban  a  heinp  1 
important  I'ai 
Then  we  are 
anny-wagoiis 
H'oolwich  anc 
we  hear,  can 
used  ever  so  1 
li(,'htness. 
have  rcconime 
northern,  cent 
in  len^-th. 
13I,«i5,(K«) 
What  a  deniat 
to  have  the 
Kuphrates  vs 
veyed.     And  I 
Jcruss  to  the 

.StaTSMENT    8U" 


llfambnrg. 
li^nelaiiil. . 

t'snada 

I>lher  Ilr.  North 
llrKlil,  We«t  I 
IlrllNIi  Allstrn 
BrIINIi  Ka«l  I 
Kninee  iin  tli,, 
►'reiieli  Xorlh 

f'lilia  

iMber  purls  In 

jMoxIco 

ifjeiilml  i;..pii't', 

:■*"'»■  linuiiiilii. 

|loru 

8anil«  leii  l,ia„! 

T'ltal.. 
''"rom  ware 
Not  from  w 


Mr 


i!l< 


Total.. 


4M  14,498,220  251.491  88,844  78,7-^7  .588.063  14.510,S28  9.69S109  1.3,17>79 


278,0(4  4.H.iW(»  16747,074 


mo 


1109 


mo 


Pkodvotioh  or  Ikoh  OASTinoa  in  thc  Umitkd  Statu,  IBM. 


Miino ... 
N.IUmpshlre 
Vcnnont — 

Itlioil'i  laUnd 
(■(iiini'Ctlciit. 
N,.w  York... 
N'lW  .Ii'rsoy, 
lViin»ylv*nll> 
Delaware... 
Marvlanii  — 

.VlrglnU 

N.  Carolina.. 
,jj.  (Carolina. .. 

;(teort;l8 

[.Mahaina 

iMisslsnilipl... 
r..inWana.... 

IVsn" 

Ttnncsseo... 
Kontuctty.... 

Ohio 

MlchitJan .... 

Imllaiia 

llllniii* 

Missouri 

Iowa 

Wi»ton>ln. .. 
California  .  • . 
I),  of  Col  ""lb. 


Total 


2S 

26 

■^(i 

68 

20 

60 

828 

45 

820 

18 

16 

54 

5 

6 

4 

10 

8 

2 

16 

20 

188 

63 

14 

29 

6 

8 

15 

1 

2 


C«|4ul 

ioveiUrf. 


Dollarm, 
150,100 
232,700 
280,720 

1,499,050 
429,800 
580,800 

4,6'^2,482 
598,280 

8,422,  »21 
878,500 

aw.ioo 

471,160 

11,600 
]8^70O 

35,000 
216,625 
1(I0,IIIH) 
2M.0(IO 

10,(KK) 

189.600 

5M.i00 

2,003,050 

19.%,4.')<l 

82,900 

200,400 

187,000 

.^50<l 

116,860 

5,000 

14,0(HI 


Pig  Iron. 


Tom, 
8,691 
6,678 
5,279 

81,184 
8,918 

)  1,890 

ins,9«5 

10,666 

69,501 

4,440 

7,220 

7,U4 

192 

1A» 

440 

2,34S 

1.197 

1,660 

250 

1,682 

9,731 

2.494 
1,968 

4,818 
6,1(H) 

81 

1,371 

7ft 

645 


Toni. 
245 
600 
274 

8,861 

'siii 

3,212 
860 
819 


205 


1,848 

""5 

60 

200 

"15 


Mlntnil 
coal. 


Ton*.  I 


3,800 


6,050 

2,o66 


nDI, 

1,319 
1,680 
1,066 

12,401 
4,670 
7,692 

22,755 
6,444 

49,228 
4,967 
6,000 
7,878 


IOC 

"248 

8,206 

2.^) 

24,690 

2.ti4» 

80,006 

901 

132 

1,412 

2,598 


Cok«  anil 
cbarooal. 


Bniholl. 

14.000 

2«>,500 

198,400 

8,600 

4,000 

30,600 

181,190 

17,5,800 

276,865 

80,000 
71,600 

6,875 
405,660 

9,800 
81,800 
92,000 


18.200 
432,7.50 
8M,120 
16,200 
29,61  K) 
12,600 

"260 
2,700 


Valna  of 

raw  mat*. 

rial,  lae\, 

«te. 


Nunbar  of 

kaodt 
omplnyott. 


I,.'t91 17,416,861  845,M8  1 1,416  9,880  190,89l!2,4ia,750 10,846,855:  23,.'i41  48  . . . 


IVIIari.. 

112,570 

177,060 

160,608 

1,067,904 

258,267 

351,860 

2,."t93.768 

301,018 

2,872,407 

158,862 

269,190 

297,014 

8,811 

29,128 

11,0.50 

102,085 

60,370 

75,81.0 

8.400 

90,085 

295,.53.'t 

1,199.790 

H.Hffl 

66,918 

172,880 

133,114 

2..524 

86,930 

8,.580 

18,100i 


_" 


248 
874 

am 

1,696 

800 

042 

6,926 

80S 

4,782 

250 

701 

810 

16 

153 

39 

212 

112 

847 

35 

261 

558 

2,7.58 

837 

148 

332 

297 

17 

22s 

3 

27 


20 


Avaraffa 
wa»«t 

par  iiH>nth. 


rvili 

29  00 
83  06 

28  27 

30  90 

29  68 
«7  02 
87  49 

24  09 

27  66 

28  86 
27  60 
19  9) 
23  46 

18  59 
27  43 
m  06 

n  91 

86  60 
43  43 
17  96 
•24  89 

27  32 

28  68 

25  74 
28  60 

19  63 
82  .'» 

26  73 
23 

27  06 


DoU 

6  00 


8  00 


6  00 


9  14 

I'oo 


4  .Vt 
4  15 


Catllnn 
made. 


Valua  of      Valua ...' 


olbor 
prodnott. 


3,691 

6,764 

6,000 

82,074 

8,568 

11,210 

104,688 

10,269 

67,810 

3,680 

6,244 

6,677 

172 

1,286 

416 

1,915 

924 

1,670 

200 

8,884 

^888 

87,399 

2,070 

1,767 

4,160 

6,200 

71 

;   :I2 

75 

M2 


t*ntlr« 
prodaet  >, 


27,700 
87,770 

119,600 
70,0001 


661,160 
6.'S,000 
80,000 


2,8001 
4,000; 

1.5,000 


208,700 
2.5,616, 

89,260; 

'2,600! 
64,026; 

i'r,66o] 


.>ollan. 

265,000 

871,710 

460,881 

2,286,686 

728,706 

681,400 

6,021,980 

636,480 

6,8.54,881 

267,462 

685,000 

674,416 

12,367 

87,688 

46,200 

271,126 

117,400 

812,600 

6.5,000 

2»4,82& 

744,816 

3,069,850 

279,697 

149,430 

441,185 

836,496 

8,500 

216,196 

20,740 

41,696 


822,745  l„524,121 2.5.108,155 


Appearances  indicate  thnt  iron  «-ill  grow  moro  nnil 
more  into  request — in  arciiitecture  sliips,  and  rigging. 
Wire  ropes  are  now  used  at  nmn^  of  tlie  mines  in  the 
miilliind  and  iiortliem  counties  ;  and  an  attempt  is  1)P- 
ing  made  to  introduce  tliem  in  Devon  and  Cornwidl. 
,U  equal  strengtli,  a  wire  rope  is  lighter  by  one  tiiird 
than  a  hemp  rope,  and  l>y  two  thirds  than  a  chain  ;  au 
importiint  fact,  esr^cially  where  mines  are  deepest. 
Then  we  are  to  have  metallic  life-lioats,  pontoons, 
annv-wiigons,  if  the  result  of  experiments  made  at 
Woolwich  and  Rochester  may  be  trusted.  The  boats, 
we  hear,  can  not  be  broken  or  overset,  let  them  be 
used  ever  so  roughly  ;  and  the  pontoons  are  models  of 
lli;htncss.  And  again — the  United  States'  Congress 
have  recommendeil  three  lines  of  railway  to  Calilbrnia ; 
nottlicm,  central,  and  southern,  each  about  2000  miles 
in  len^-th.  The  lands  granted  to  the  three  comprise 
I31,8l)a,(HlO  acres — a  truly  gigantic  encouragement ! 
What  a  demand  Uiere  will  be  for  rails  !  Then  wo  are 
to  have  the  often-talked-of  railway  to  India  by  the 
Kuphrates  valley ;  the  route  is  to  b«  forthwith  sur- 
vcycil.  And  there  is  talk  of  a  railway  from  Honduras 
across  to  the  I'acilic — l(il  miles,  the  estimated  cost 

.Stahhent  suowisii  Tiia  Eiroars  of 


$7,000,000,  and  the  oxpcctation.s  of  a  profitable  traffic, 
fair.  To  say  nothing  of  the  trade  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
there  are  forests  of  mahogany  and  other  woods  to  sup- 
ply timlier-freight  for  centuries.  According  to  a  re- 
port in  the  Jouiiial  of  the  Sjctetu  of  ArU,  the  Honduras 
government  "  agrees  to  give  a  bounty  of  50  acres  of  land 
to  unmarried,  and  73  acres  to  married  laborers  who  shall 
go  to  the  couutry  to  work  on  the  road,  and  who  shall 
declare  their  intention  fo  become  citizens." — Cfiambert' 
Journal.  We  now  subjoin  an  official  .summarj-  of  the 
exjiort  trade  of  the  United  States  from  1847  to  1856 : 

FoBKiox  Iron  Traos  ok  Usiteo  Btatbs  fob  tbs  Yeau. 


Vaaia. 

Amarican 
aipoitad. 

Foreign  couumod. 

RzroM  In  foreign 
eoneumed. 

1847 

»1,167,494 

»8,717,6.56 

»7,5.50,172 

1848 

1,2.59,889 

12.428,558 

11,168.927 

1849 

1,096,172 

18,722,884 

12,626,212 

18.50 

1,911,320 

16.2.32,399 

14,321,079 

1851 

2,2.55,698 

17,206,410 

14,950.713 

18.52 

2,808,819 

18,823,056 

16,519,281 

1858 

2,499,662 

20,998,082 

24,498,480 

1854 

4,210,8.50 

2K545,90R 

82,433,665 

18.55 

3,753,478 

21,416,206 

17,661,788 

1886 

4  '61,008 

21,618,718 

17,467,710 

FoilKUiN     M.VNrFAOTI'RED     i     ON 

r.NDiNO  .IiiNg  80rii,  1856. 


from   the   United   States,  /or   the  Yeas 


Whither  nportcd. 

MoikeU  and  Ma,. 

Fire  amit 
lot  ■{.vclHed. 

Needlei. 

Cutlery. 

Uthwr  tiiMuutaC' 
liiret  Aiid  ware* 
of,  not  ■peclHed. 

Side.annii. 

Cap  or  bonnet  wire. 

No. 

"wo 

384 
100 

Uollare. 
1,200 

\6,m 

1,026 

418 

DuUare. 

24!6i4 
0,898 

"aoo 

1,167 

"992 
"850 

Uollare. 
6,550 

"m 

6,0.56" 

"5,882 
2»1 

Dollan. 

45,646 
150 
82 

'l',8fW 

819 

1,745 

i       .... 

Uollare. 

450 

4,770 

181,906 

3,602 

613 

3,091 

"473 

172 

1,522 

1,137 

7,726 

663 

574 

841 

8,666 

Dollan. 

"485 

877 

round*. 
4,200 

Uullare. 
448 

Knilaiid 

Olhi'r  llr.  North  American  pos. 

BrltWi  Wi'Kt  ImllM 

BrltMi  Australia 

Kmni'i'  on  tlu>  Atlantic 

h'ri'iioh  North  American  po«»«». 
Cuba 

MuKlfO 

Sandnlch  lalanils 

Tolol 

4,200 

j       73« 

18;a;lt« 
ii,iM 

1       8,084 

80,508 

6,,H4 

S4,9»( 

50,225 
2.M29 
25,096 

210,605 

120,048 

90,562 

1     1.868 

■     4,200 

1,856       .... 

■^ 

Not  from  warnliouso . . 

1        e 

4,200 

i'tiri-' 


*'!;p 


iili 
I    'ijl 


i^.'hL 


.ill 


IRO 


1110 


IRO 


SitiirKutrt  iHowina  tiii  Expoan  op  FomiMH   MAnorAcrvatb  Iioif  P«OM  rni  tTtimn  Btath,  poa  Tua  Tiai 

BNDIMU  ,IUKK  80TH,  lSM—OonUnu«d. 


STATaHIN' 


I 


WMtWr  upgrM. 

Bu  Irai.           1           RiHl  Iron. 

Hoop  Iron, 

Sktit  Ira. 

PIf  Iron. 

^emen 

t.'Wlfc 

lao 

'im 

m 

"bii 

'    M 

8,676 
120 
11 
687 
86 
80 

1  boUv. 
I     1,860 

ll',WT 
2,698 

ijm 
"it 

1,8,886 

4«2 

46 

1,119 

919 

60 

Cwu. 
'887 

lAillsn. 
'4;484 

1 

PouihU. 

eM".4N0 
16,686 
82,186 
U,620 

12^982 
71,888 
64,044 

I>.>Ilwt. 

"619 

'^868 
780 
981 
809 

^4A4 
9,868 
9,601 

I'uuwli. 

44'7^iol 
18,076 
87,H88 

8^468 

"6i»60 

6i2,wr 

447,8r;i' 

64,980 

Italian. 

KWl 

972 

2,829 

"isa 

"289 

C"U.    j  ItollatT' 

HolUmd -V 

Kogland 

CkniMi* 

1,6IH) 
440 
890 
100 

600 


""i26 

sjioo 

1,981 
716 

m 

150 
'  '770 

"460 

5i8fl0 

iHhwr  Brlttah  North  Aincr.  pos... 
Brill»h  Aiiatri'U  

Cuba 

(Hher  porUln  AMca 

Htrti 

Mexico 

Nnw  Orenaila. 

Bnull 

Chill 

Santlwlvh  U]»ntU 

Cbliia. 

< 
» 

1 
i 

ToUl 

From  war,>h«UM 

9,970 
6,871' 
8.6»9 

88.646 
17,466 
16,081 

H27           4,4H4 
""gSr"      4,484 

181684 

"14,W6 
8,698 

6,766 
8,«)6 
4,166 

lo.lMO 
4,100 
6,9«9 

Not  from  wan-houM 

iTATXMXHT    (UUtri.fO    TIIM    KXPO 

PTa  OP   Fuaaiox  MAXirPACTiinaD   Iron   prom   run  Uniti 
KHDiNS  JuK-  80tu,  ISOt—Conllnusd. 

D  Stati 
Uollar.. 

"w 

208 
1,419 

"220 

"iio 

6,468 

»,    KOE  Tn»  YlAB 

WMUwr  oipitM. 

■t 

•1.  lwk>. 

Chain  cablM. 

ami  pll  Miri 

Ancliora, 
lli»r. 

PuUIMlft. 

'8^9,V 
4,897 
21,016 

8^894 

"jiio 

126,701 

th«r»of.            1 

ioHltn  fKM.  In  North  Amorles. . 

KnuWii'l 

PiiaaiU. 

"'70 
4.840 
9,000 
8,000 

'6;soo 

'^200 
81,410 
'l8.ilu 
12,600 

thlbn. 

"ii 

909 
490 
164 

"661 

"7,io 

2.ifti6 

Pinradl. 
21,400 

22,986 
61,786 

14|8»8 
6,876 

1,788 

l'7',fl6o 

1,121 

216,889 

864rr^ 

807,089 
67,143 

DulUra. 

648 

"666 
8,877 

"680 

289 

86 

"969 

,VJ 
6,685 

"18,8^1 

io,"s.w 

8,442 

No. 

"668 
"806 

DulUri. 

'l",M« 
1,407 

~8,»40 

Tuurula. 

"mo 
.... 

'8^700 
"9,2,W 

OulUr,. 

"865 

48r 

Hher  Brltlfh  North  Amer.  pos.. 
Ii-lliah  AiiMialU  ... 

'hlllpplm  Inlands 

>ther  iKMia  in  Africa 

luyll 

kloxtco 

<ew  tjranaila 

;hlll      .            

aiidwlrh  Iftlanila 

Vbala  FUherlrs 

Total 

159,078 

S,6J6 

From  warelioiiAo 

Not  from  waivboUM 

I,0ii8 
1,077 

858 
8 

a,06,^ 

175 

88,864 
126,717 

1,716 
6,940 

8,7iny 

560 

8«!i"  , 

66    1 

Iron  Mountain. — Iron  Mountain  Is  situated  In  St. 
Franc-is  county,  Mo.  The  luml  on  wli!i:h  it  lies  wn.s  a 
grant  by  tlio  .S|)uni^ll  gDverniiU'iit,  whun  this  |)ortiim 
of  the  »(iiith-we.«t  was  in  |Mi.ises«ion  of  tlmt  govyrn- 
taent.  Tli«  j^nint  was  ODnlirineil  l>y  ttio  Con>;ro».H  of 
the  United  .Stiitea  in  IH.'iG ;  liut  on  lUTount  of  tlic  liilU- 
cr.lty  of  trans|Mirt»tion,  and  of  the  inipressimi  that  tlic 
orj  could  not  lie  smcitcd,  this  incxli»ustil>lc  supply 
iras  |>«nnittcd  to  remain  unproductive  until  1H.'>],  wlien 
the  imn  Mountain  (.'onipany  was  formed  and  proceed- 
ed to  tlio  erection  of  funiiues.  Tlie  mountain  is  a 
flattened,  conical  shaped  hill,  itith  »n  avera^ro  eleva- 
tion alxive  the  surrounding;  valleys  of  '2'iH  feet,  the 
hase  of  which  covers  an  area  of  about  .'>i8)  acres.  The 
ora  is  the  a|>ecular  iron  ore,  and  is  reinarlcably  pum ; 
its  avnraif^  yield,  in  the  funtace,  bein^  5*1  per  cent. 
From  surface  indications,  and  from  all  explorations 
nude,  the  whole  Imu  .Mountain  seems  to  l>e  made  of 
iron  oro.  Almost  the  entire  surface  of  the  mountain 
ia  covered  with  iron  ore,  the  particles  :  -creasing  in 
■ize  as  you  ascend  toward  the  top,  until  on  ils  summit 
are  found  discouuecteil  nia.sses,  many  tims  in  weight, 


and  often  nix  or  eight  feet  in  diameter,  To  what  depth 
the  iron  ore  extends  below  the  base  of  the  mountain 
lias  never  yet  lieen  ascertained.  An  artesian  well  was 
attempted  to  be  iKired  by  the  company,  at  the  base  of 
tlin  mountain,  and  after  attainin)r  the  depth  of  ixo 
feet,  ntost  of  the  way  through  iron  ore,  the  work  was 
abandoned.  When  the  boring  ceased,  the  ■  gcr  rcstoii 
in  a  .solid  mass  of  ore  ;  so  that  there  is  ore  under  tlie 
ground,  as  well  as  above  if. 

Impnrtf  nf  Iron  into  the  United  Stales. — The  United 
States,  p/>xt  to  England,  may  be  considered  among  the 
leadiiij!  imi,  prmlucing  countries  inthe  world— Knj,'laiiil 
produciuf.;  :),6nO,000,  aild  the  United  States  1,000,0(10 
t(ms  i>er  annum.  Assuming  the  syeraga  price  of  iron 
to  be  $•.'?,  or  even  $30,  we  produce  annuallv  to  the 
value  of  «.-.'7,0()0,0()0  or  *3O,0OO,000.  From  the  fallow- 
ing table  it  will  Iw  seen  that  our  imports  of  iron  and 
steel  manufucturea  have  gradually  reached  nearly  the 
same  sum.     The  imports  were  in 

1S19 |l.V«s.iwi    ;i    18.W |ao,'i2.'i  73S 

I'VV) 17,«65,H!)8     ll     ia.M Sl.slB.'tm 

1861 l't,876,7tM  1H.W 25,.'i7:)  StW 

18.^9 20,661,592      !     I»j5« 24,5Siii!63 
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a»p  or  k,™ 

MANUPAOTtTRES     OP     IROU      IXTO     TUI     UICITFL     STAT 

.Ipse  80tii,  1856. 

■B  niR 

thk  Year  kmm.mi 

mi  wtr*. 

Nalb.  iplkM,  tacka,  aU. 

Ckala  eablH. 

UU|.....,r,„., 

cut  rml  plr«aw.. 

Aoiliori,  au.l  ^v\ir\ 

»wi<lUh  Wcat  Indies 

llauitiurK 

PuUBdl. 

8^167 

8,811 

190.698 

iiio 
ii',6so 

IX>Uar>. 

"99 
246 

1,960 
1  1!»4I» 

Uvllar.. 

"827 

91 

48,00S 

76,940 

388 

1,225 

275 

"mi 

"iM 
127,879 

l>onnJ<. 

9,0.W 

I,\.1fl9,722 
80,100 
67,415 
86,111! 
4,066 

91)^450 
11,616 

16,860;7Sg 

Ilollart. 
276 

■■447 
476.094 
2,440 
1,807 
2,475 
8!) 

■699 
118 

~4S6,8<g" 

.No. 

20.838 

■    "a 
3 

IV.II.r.. 

64,972 

8 

Puuo4i. 

R44",29fl 

9,966 

600 

62,690 

677 
1)21,123 

8'7,i.io 

807 

23 

2,»t3 

.... 

it's 

25 

1 

;to,stw" 

iielalufn   

Enitlanil 

8,864  '|.10L2:{2 

;(*cotlanil 

ICanada 

"87 

2,400 
11,910 
6,<75 

17,864 
'8^000 

jUrltUh  West  todies 

BrItUli  Honduras 

Frauce  uu  the  Atlantic 

IVrtutfal . . 

Moxico 

New  (iranad*. 

IV  ru 

vhlna. 

....  !_.... 

Total 

16M76 

4,«M   «2«L6lt6 

80  848    ai  awi 



— .r— — - 

Hwodon  an 

DanUb  We 

illsniburg. . 

Dri'inen. . . 

Holland  . . . 

Illulch  Hull 

iKclirluin... 

Knglanil..  . 

|t*c<>ilancl.. . 

(Jll.rsltar... 

('anaila. .. . 

idllicr  Brills 

llrlllsh  Wus 

llrltl.ili  (lula 

IlrJtl.'<h  possi 

l^'rancii  on  tl 

;8|ialn  on  the 

'Cuba 

ITiLwany 

lAiiMirIa 

iTurki'y  In  Ai 

Ulayll 

jMcxIi'O 

iLVnlral  Hepu 
'Ni'W  Granadi 

;('lllll 

Sandwich  Isli 

!Cbln» 

ToUI.. 


Statehrnt  81 


I  Wh*n««  la 

iRussIs  on  the  1 
I    North  Seas. . 

iPrussla 

Woden  and  N 

Hamburg 

IBrcincn 

iBelfrluni 

lEnirland 

Scotland 

, Ireland 

Canada  I 

British  West  Ii 
I  Franco  un  the  . 

('ub» 

Central  Ili'puhl 

Cblna ^ 

Total.. 

STATK^aii.NT    8U0 


Wk'-noi*  Impu 

iPrussIa 

ISwcilon  and  No 
SwcilUh  West  I 
DanUh  West  In 
Hamburg. . 

Bremen 

Holland 

IlDU'b  Kast  Indl 
Belicluill   .. 
Knt'lariil..  . 
"entland... 

Ireland 

Caiiaila 

iillierllr.  N.  Am 
BrllHh  West  Ini 
iBrliljb  Ilondum 
.British  Oulaiia. 
;Brlti.sh  i«)s.  |i,  .\ 
^British  An.str«ll» 
iFriuieu  on  the  A 

Cuba 

ilVirlo  lili'o 

iCape  do  Verd  Isl 

(Sardinia. 

lAuslrls 

lOlher  porta  In  A 

lllaytl 

|8an  Domingo.. 

|Mexleo 

NowOranada.. 

Brnill 

jPeni 

Handwieb  Islan<ii 
China. 

I      Total.... 
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nil 


nK>. 


gTATmnrt  (Bowma  tub  iMFom  or  UAXurAOTviiu  or  Iton  into  Tm  TTiitid  Statu,  ro«  thi  Tbai  uiDnra 

JuNi  BOTH,  1856  —CotMnutd. 


Wh«oe«  ImferUil. 


MuaktU  ud  rlfl««. 


Sweden  »nil  Norway 

|iiini.ili  Wust  Indies 

lUinburg 

Drcincn 

Holland 

Dutch  UnUna. 

lllcldluin 

Knglsnd 

'Scittland 

killiraltar 

k'anada 

Oilior  Uritlah  North  Amer.  poues. 

Hrltlsh  Wo»t  Indies 

l)rlti»li  Oulana  

Btitl'<li  pnMcsAliins  In  Africa 

Kranci'  on  t  ho  Atlantic 

8|ialn  UD  the  Modltcrranosn 

Cuba 

Tuwany 

AuKtrla 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Ilaytl 

iMcxIcr 


i'oiilral  Kcpubllc . 
N,.w  Granada. 

(hill ;■,■••:•• 

Sandwich  Islands . 

iChlna 

'         Total 


122 
7,606 


84 


7,778 


41 
IS 


654 
89,824 


43 


849 


11 


40,946 


Flrt-anni, 
not  tiMciHad. 


8,616 

11,162 

10 

2"65[,406 
264,959 


117 

'28» 
664 

'2'7',»74 


3,828 


676,486 


Dolkn. 


1,204 


420 
468 


928 


Ull« 


818 

31,020 

842 

1,486 
174,231 


48,190 


38 


Cnlltry. 


(Hh«r  liuuiufM- 

tiirti  iinil  witrM  of, 

Bol*p««lfl«d. 


Oolkn, 


8,369 

110,618 

310 

'l'2,Ol7 

1,489,883 

467 

"406 
86 


69,014 
■"478 


3,481 
"888 


8,016     I     346,060    |     1,698,094 


Dollan. 

9« 

397 

19,179 

121,668 

1,860 

30 

147,788 

8,602,115 

14,080 

424 

7,652 

1.274 

784 

■  'm 

259,880 

10 

158 

10-i 

308 

93 

68 

684 

10 

9,486 

188 

686 

^S,D50 


4,191,147 


9TATIiUtllT  BIIOWIMO  TUB  lUPOKTS  OP  TlIK 


MANUFAOTUBn  OF 

Ju.xB  80TII,  1866.- 


Iron  into  tiik  Unitid 
Continutd, 


StATKS  rOR  TUC  YXAK  KNDINO 


1           Wh«nc«  Imported. 

AnvlU  uwl  iwru 
Ihcrcol; 

Bw  Iron. 

Rod  Iron, 

Hoop 

ron. 

Shoot  Iron.             1 

iRumIa  on  tho  Baltic  and  I 
;   North  Boas. f 

Pound!. 

968",700 

"2",io9 
960,809 

Oullara. 

46^764 
■   "64 

CwU. 

1,419 

277.906 

48,316 

10,246 

989 

1,805,104 

16,818 

87 

5,901 

1,41)6 

4frt 

160 

""'20 

DolUrt. 

2,796 

8Sb"669 

110,166 

26,672 

1,968 

4,308,581 

89,186 

83 

12,938 

2,706 

1,809 

486 

■""so 

CwU. 

"m 

198,579 
121 

DoUnri. 

■■288 

47"7",994 
295 

Pounda. 
7,636 

13,157,688 
50.820 

DolUn. 

84ii687 
1,482 

■"'21 

"208 

■41 

Poundi. 
1,088,068 
16,775 

40b',056 

29,861,191 

26,984 

66^396 

DolUro. 

42,200 

876 

i2",i86 

755,766 

664 

'3,761 

.... 

.... 

Sweden  and  Norway 

""""1             "483 

'.'.'.'.             '6,987 
....     1 

...       1            136 

Hrltlsh  WcsHndlcs 

Franco  vn  tho  Atlantic. . . 

(Vntrill  HcDUtlllc 

thina 

Total 

48,828  2.168.449 

.5,362,785 

193.820 

478,028  :i8.228.689 

840,094 

81,887,868 

814,848 
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Whi-nof  iiDpurtmt. 

Pl» 

ron. 

Udud 

•ernp. 

Railroad  Iron. 

Ciut,  thvar,  bikI  (Jornian 
»ui.). 

Alio 

her. 

CwU. 

4,081 

'4,398 
600 

8.5B',i70 

74C,416 

89,S7» 

20,703 

8,090 

1,060 

Uollan. 
8,500 

'4^<'«7 
6M 

8.^9^i83 

788.1** 

87.967 

28.695 

6,884 

■8;i7T 

CwU. 

""'"s 

3,710 
■ "  "57 

iiim 

68 

6.060 

40.016 

20,121 

44,874 

171 

9.684 

1,202 

228 

1,986 

12,964 

17 

84 

1,244 

176 

496 

8,260 

1M86 

1,960 

88 

162 

2.610 

Dollar.. 

"    ""5 
1,4S1 

" "  '42 

s'l'.fiiw 

,%5 

4,742 

2.5,475 

18,572 

37,049 

97 

4,407 

905 

84 

8,075 

7,125 

8 

102 

'  '7S2 
121 
*»7 

1,288 

9,863 

940 

31 

144 

1,860 

185,113 

CwU. 

2,92'2',5S5 

242 
.... 

Dollar.. 

6,79b',387 
8»8i6S7 

CwU. 

3,685 

""6 

225 

161 

8,980 

""47 
l!i8,295 

"'i2 

93 
"885 

DolUn. 

30,180 

"m 

8,3.10 

1,474 

86,484 

"430 
1,688,285 

"i43 
628 

"8;469 
1,09>*,«65 

Cwu. 

108",578 

""224 
■■"69 

■""68 

"■56 
1,311 

105,1H5 

DolUn. 

S28',9il 

"678 
"861 

■'663 

"488 
9,089 

~5«9,98r 

LSwodon  and  Norway... 
SwedUh  West  Indies... 
Danish  West  Indies,... 

Hdlkriil             

iDuU'h  Kast  Indies, 

kniicr  llr.  N.  Anjor.  pos. 
iBrltlsh  Wfstlndlos.... 
jBritl!t»i  Honduras. 

2i 

M 

{British  i)OS.  1"  Africa... 

BrltlMi  Australia 

iFraiicuon  tho  Atlantic. 

jl'urto  lili'o 

iCapi'iUi  Vord  Islands... 
(lariilnla. 

iOthcr  iwrts  In  Africa... 
Ilavtl 

:Moslco 

Now  Granada 

Brazil 

IPoru 

t<aiiilwlrh  Islands 

China. 

1      Total 

1,180,889 

1.171,086 

247,769 

8,109,916 

6,179,380 

160,894 
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STAramiiT  aaownio  tbi  BzroBta  or  Doimao  hum  (saw  Am  iturarkommi)  nox  *■■  XTifmD  Btatm  roB  T>a 

T«A»  vniiiia  Jniia  Wtk,  186«,  -.  «»  ™. 


WMikw  UjmM. 

Pl«. 

Bw. 

Nslli. 

ChUhis. 

AU  oiker  nuum- 
Culurai  of. 

BuMtaa  p«ut.  in  North  America. . 
Bwedteh  West  IndlflS 

CntU. 
16i6a8 

"mo 

Dolln, 
26;665 

"ssn 

OwU. 

""» 
"ioo 

""* 
"22 

"'78 

"m 

"is 

Dolkn. 

"'iB 
"boo 

19,611 
423 

"28 

"iii 

"497 

"ioo 
"ioi 

Pottllds. 

6,100 
68^460 

8^ 

"600 

io,m 
6,000 

647,417 

416,874 

80,486 

9,000 

48^480 
10,600 

6i',66o 

42,500 
7,600 
9,20U 

40,000 

1,887',480 
70,740 

3,600 
14,100 
96,600 
10,000 

68',7i3 

148,900 

11,600 

186,762 

8,600 

68,400 

48,900 

42,100 

80,244 

48,900 

1,866,226 

267,900 

1,600 

119,720 

8,600 

7,681 

DoUara. 
810 

2^487 

"ioo 

"'28 

2)680 

266 

29,ni 

19,828 

IMS 

897 

8,i67 
420 

2,895 

1,766 

212 

898 

2,000 

73)959 
2,797 

"ii4 

669 

1,160 

676 

2,668 
6,406 

472 
8,721 

867 
2,633 
1,966 
1,768 
1,697 
2,798 
62,639 
2,868 
72 
^871 

730 

600 

Dolbn. 

"280 

"20 

"498 

180 

176,408 

41,190 

685 

26 

2)924 

84,883 

106 

"i79 

1,614 
101 

"■po 
"ioo 

"847 

88 

244 

1,262 

"4» 

2)414 

273 

150 

1,942 

1.000 

bolUn. 

682 

9,880 

8,669 

11,768 

6,488 

847 

1,208 

904 

88 

61,241 

116,178 

19,728 

1,488 

591 

1,811,688 

88,555 

15,884 

V03 

298 

7,693 

294,897 

18,401 

17,848 

860 

149 

28 

53 

640 

53 

800 

689,809 

110,405 

878 

60 

126 

i^862 

2,806 

16,417 

29,936 

20«^8S9 
18,911 

178,006 
84,236 
26,666 
81,007 
28.861 
63,778 
53,820 

loKsM 
76,639    i 

Daabh  West  IndiM 

lUambnrg. 

Holland 

Dnteh  West  Indies 

Datob  Oolana ...,, 

Dnteh  Stat  Indies. 

Knghnd. 

9lbimlt>r. 

Oanad* 

Other  British  North  Anerican  poi 
British  West  Indies 

British  llondaras. 

British  GnUna 

British  Australia 

Brinih  East  Indies 

Franco  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  West  Indies 

French  Oulaua 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean ....... 

Phillppiue  Island*. 

Oab»V. 

.^    ..:: 

PortnfEsl 

Madeira 

CaDo  de  Vcrd  Islands 

"ia 

"800 

i^xorcs >....* 

Aofltrian  posteMloBt  In  Italy 

Pnrktiv  In  AsIa  

H»yt|..           

Rftii  D'^mlngo 

Mt^lcn 

\4nexueUi.«i  • 

Bratll 

UniiTUftV. 

ChlH 

Peru 

Sandwich  Ifllftnds 

China.           

Whale  Fisheries 

34,&11    i 

Total 

Ui,788    1   27,216    1       8,896 

21,882 

6,786,680 

288,388 

288,816 

3,5W,713 

Xron-'Wood  (Get,  JCitmhoU;  Du.  i'$erhout;  Fr. 
Boit  de  fer ;  It.  Leffno  di  fcrro ;  Sp.  Plo  hierro ;  Lat. 
SideroxyUm,  Lignum  ferreum),  a  species  of  wood  of  a 
reddish  cast,  so  called  on  account  of  Its  corroding  as 
that  metal  does,  and  its  being  remarlcably  hard  and 
ponderous — even  more  so  tluin  el>on,v,  The  tree  which 
produces  it  grows  principally  in  the  West  India  Inlands, 
knd  is  Uliewise  verj  common  in  South  America,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Asia,  especially  aljout  Siam. 

Xrra^iradi  (AViWt,  "  tlie  great  river"),  one  of  the 
grtat  rivers  of  soutb-eastarn  Asia,  is  supposed  to  rise  in 
Tibet,  near  lat.  28°  north,  long.  97°  30'  east,  flows 
generally  southward,  traverHing  the  Burmese  Kmpire 
throughout,  and  enters  the  Indian  Ocean  (Day  of  Ken- 
gal)  by  numerous  moutlis,  eaitt  of  Ca|)0  Nograis,  in 
lat.  10°  20'  north,  long.  96°  east.  J'rinclpal  offlu- 
•nts,  the  Ning-thee,  Mogouny,  Uhuiiio,  and  I.ung- 
tchunn  Klvers.  In  lat.  17°  north,  it  sei>arates  into  nu- 
merous arms,  which  cover  the  wholo  Itingdom  of  I'egu 
with  nut-work  of  ramilications,  and  the  Itangoon  and 
Bossein  branches  form  the  east  and  west  Imundaries  of 
its  delta,  a  n-giou  compriHin);  iipwanl  of  10,0(X)  square 
miles,  covered  with  teak  forests  and  grass  Jungles,  iu- 
tersp«!rse<l  with  some  rice-grounds.  The  main  stream 
from  the  head  of  the  delta  to  Yedan,  above  Ava,  va- 
ries from  one  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  may  always 
Im  ascended  to  Ava  from  the  sea  by  vessels  of  200 
tons,  which,  during  the  raini,  can  reach  the  influx  of 
the  Mogouny  River,  800  miles  from  the  ocean.     It  i> 


usually  navigable  for  canoes  as  high  as  Bha!..o,  besides 
which  town  and  Ava,  Amarupura,  Sakaing,  Yaniliilio, 
Pagahm  Mew,  Prome,  Ilenthada,  BoBsein,  and  Hun- 
goon,  are  the  principal  places  on  its  lianka. 

lainglau  (Uer.  llaiuenblcue,  IlauMiuif. ;  Fr.  Colk 
depouion,  Carloct ;  It.  Cola  di  peace;  Bus.  KUiruhui, 
Karluk),  one  of  tlie  purest  and  flnest  of  the  animal 
glues.  'A  variety  of  gelatine,  sometimes  called  irAMy- 
ocollfi,  or  lisli-glue  (from  lx^i(,  ajith,  and  kMm,  glue), 
prepared  from  the  air4iag,  awimming-bladdcr,  or  nound 
of  various  ilshes.  The  Kassian  and  Silieriun  isinglass 
ia  most  esteemed ;  it  in  chiefly  obtained  from  8turi;eons, 
A  family  of  rnrtilaginous  fishes  of  the  genus  A  cipenser. 
The  iwimmlng-bluddor  is  cut  up,  washed,  and  then 
exposed  to  the  uir,  with  the  inner  silvery  mnmlirane 
upward.  Wlion  dry,  this  membrane  is  reinovoJ  liy 
beating  and  rubbing  ;  the  sound  is  then  prepared  iu 
various  ways.  For  forming  what  is  called  leaf  isin- 
glass, It  is  merely  dried  ;  for  lunif  and  ihort  Maplt,  it  is 
twisted  between  throe  pegs,  into  the  shape  of  u  liurte- 
thoe,  harp,  or  lyre  ;  for  hook  isinglass,  it  is  folileil  like 
the  sheets  of  a  book ;  for  riblxm  islngl-ass,  it  Is  rolled 
out.  The  swimming-bladder  of  A .  atitrio  of  the  ('««- 
plan  >Sea  furnishes  leaf  isingtass  of  throe  c|iialities, 
known  as  Jinr-firtlt,  jirtlt,  ond  tecoiuit.  A.  iiiildm- 
tlddtii  of  the  (!as|)ian  and  Black  Seas  and  their  tribu- 
tary rivers,  furnishes  ravmre  from  its  roe  or  ovary, 
while  the  swimming-bladder  yields  uliiplr  mid  ten/ 
Uinglasg,     The  varietiei  of  itapla  are  Patriarch  Aslra- 
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ihan,  and  Attraihait  Jtritt,  leeondi,  and  Oirdt.  The 
varieties  of  fca/are  sitojirstt,  gemndi,  and  tAMv^^the 
firsts  forming  tlie  finest  leaf  known  in  commerce.  A. 
rufinus  «nd  A.  tttUatru  also  yield  isingUsa.  There  is 
a  kind  known  as  Bamovey  haf,  ttona  Tanganrod,  bnt 
this  is  inferior ;  there  is  also  the  «tnm«  leaf,  said  to  be 
olitained  from  a  small  fish,  and  hroM  innglats,  which 
is  made  into  small  membranous  disk*.  Isinglass  is  also 
procured  from  Bilurit  glanii.  For  parte,  pipe,  and 
lump  isinglass,  the  swimming-bladder  is  dried  un- 
opened, and  the  variety  known  as  Siberian  purte,  of 
moderately  good  quality,  is  greatly  in  demand. 

Brazilian  isinglass  is  obtained  f^m  Para  and  M»- 
ranham,  but  the  fishes  which  produce  it  have  not  been 
named.  For  the  variety  known  as  pipe-Brazil,  the 
swimming-bladders  are  dried  unopened,  and  made  into 
pipes  10  or  12  inches  long,  and  from  2  to  2|  inches 
broad,  and  are  sometimes  distended  with  air.  Lump 
isinglass  is  formed  by  placing  two  swimming-bladders 
side  by  side,  and  for  honey-comb  isinglass,  the  largest 
lamp  isinglass  is  split  open.  There  are  also  varieties 
of  isinglass  from  New  York,  from  Hudson's  Boy,  and 
from  the  East  Indies.  In  Moldavia  a  variet}'  is  pre- 
pared from  the  skin,  stomach,  intestines,  and  swim- 
ming-bludder  of  the  sturgeon.  These  are  cut  small, 
steeped  in  cold  water,  and  simmered.  The  jelly  thus 
produced  is  spread  out  into  thin  layers,  and  dried  into 
a  kind  of  parchment,  which,  on  being  softened  with 
water,  is  rolled  into  cylinders,  or  extended  into  plates, 
and  forms  an  inferii  r  isinglass.  Cod  sounds  are  also 
used  for  a  similar  purpose.  The  patent  gelatin  pre- 
pared from  glue-pieces  or  cuttbigs  of  hides,  etc.,  after 
the  manner  of  glue,  is  also  used  as  a  subctitute  for 
isinglass.  A  solid  gelatin  in  thin  plates  and  strings 
is  prepared  fh)m  bones,  and  is  chiefly  sf  French  manu- 
facture. 

Isinglass  is  prepared  for  sale  bj'  being  picked  and 
cut.  This  was  formerly  done  by  hand,  but  is  now 
effected  by  steam  machinery ;  the  thin  filaments  thus 
produced  should  be  whitish  in  tolor,  drj-,  semi-trans- 
parent, nearly  tasteless,  and  quite  devoid  of  smell. 
Isinglajs  diflfers  from  glue  in  I)eing  tough,  fibrous,  and 
elastic,  instead  of  brittle.  On  boiling,  it  should  com- 
pletely dissolve,  and  on  cooling,  should  form  a  white 
jelly,  soluble  in  weak  acids,  but  separable  from  them 
by  alkalies.  With  milk  and  sugar  it  is  used  as  a  diec 
for  invalids,  and  it  is  also  used  in  the  preparation  of 
blanc-mange,  jellies  and  creams,  and  fbr  enriching 
soups  and  sauces.  Isinglass  is  no  longer  considered  to 
be  highly  nutritive ;  it  is  even  less  digestible  than  the 
flesh  or  muscular  part  of  animals.  Tlie  great  con- 
sumer of  isinglass  is  the  brewer,  who  uses  it  as  a  fining 
material,  for  which  purpose  lump  isinglass  is  chiefly 
used.  This  is  deeper  in  color,  and  in'erior  in  solubility 
to  the  iwttcr  varieties.  On  mixing  it  with  the  liquor 
to  be  fined,  it  partly  combines  with  some  of  those 
matters  which  render  the  liquor  cloudy,  and  en- 
tangles in  its  meshes  those  which  are  mechanically 
suspended,  the  yihoXa  then  rising  to  the  surface  can  be 
removed ;  and  the  liquor  be  left  clear.  Wine,  coffee, 
and  other  liquids  are  also  clarified  by  isinglass,  but 
solo-skins  and  hartshorn  shavings  aro  often  used  as 
substitutes  for  It.  Isinglass  forms  the  adhesive  ma- 
toriid  in  court-plaster,  for  which  purpose  a  solution  of 
Isinglass,  mixed  with  tincture  of  benzoin,  is  brushed 
over  black  sarsenet.  Isinglass  dissolved  in  spirits  of 
wino  or  common  gin,  and  gently  simmered  by  placing 
the  bottle  in  a  vessel  of  boiling  water  for  about  an 
hour,  forms  diamoKd  cement,  or  white  Jith-glue ;  gum 
ammoniac  is  sometimes  added.  Panes  of  isinglass. 
Instead  of  glue,  are  used  in  France  instead  of  liorn,  for 
luntoms,  and  also  for  lomp-shades,  etc.— E.  H. 

Isle  of  Bourbon.  Merchandise  from  Europe,  or 
any  countrj'  facing  the  Modlterranean,  is  Iniulmissible 
to  the  established  entre|idt  of  this  Island,  unless  di- 
rectly Imported  fVom  French  cntrepftts,  or  the  place 
of  production ;  but  m«rohandise  of  any  other  origin 


n)ay  be  imported  under  any  flag.  This  island  is  situ- 
ated in  the  Indian  Ocean,  between  latitude  20°  ^ 
and  31''  24'  S.,  440  miles  east  of  Madagascar.  It  i8«f 
an  oval  shape,  greatest  length  40  miles,  greatest 
breadth  27  miles.  Population  about  109,000.  Area, 
900  square  miles.  It  is  intersected  by  two  mountain 
ridges,  with  volcanoes.  There  are  man}'  small  rivers, 
bnt  none  navigable.  The  valleys  of  any  considerable 
size  are  not  numerous.  It  has  no  safe  harbor.  The 
climate  is  he*lUiy  and  pleasant.  From  December  to 
May  is  the  hot  and  rafaiy  season.  The  soil  is  very 
fertile.  In  1886  the  sorface  was  distributed  iAto 
about  65  parts  of  cultivated  land,  14  parts  of  pastur- 
age, 65  parts  of  wood,  and  97  parts  of  waste  lands. 
The  cultivated  parts  encircle  the  island,  and  press  up 
the  sides  of  the  interior  mountains.  The  articles  pro- 
duced are  the  sugar-cane,  coffee,  cloves,  cocoa,  tobac- 
co, and  grain  ;  of  these,  the  sugar-cane,  grain,  and 
coffee  are  most  largely  produced.  The  fiedieries  are 
excellent.  They  employ  about  500  persons,  ^he  fish 
taken  sell  in  the  island  for  about  $80,000  per  annum. 
In  1848  the  population  consisted  of  108,000  souls. 
They  have  numerous  brick  and  lime  kilns,  tanneries, 
forges,  founderies,  tin-ware  foctories,  breweries,  and 
manufactures  of  palm-leaf  bagging.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  export  are  raw  sugar,  coffee,  cloves,  dye- 
woods,  cabinet-wood,  and  saltpetre.  The  staples  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  their  importance,  and  are 
of  the  annual  value  of  alwut  $6,000,000.  The  chief 
imports  are  rice,  wheat,  oil,  wines,  cattle,  timber,  salt, 
glass,  porcelain,  and  cottons  and  other  manufactured 
goods.  The  total  value  of  the  Imports  is  about 
^2,800,000. 

Xaotbarmal  (Gr.  laoc  and  Bepun,  heat).  In  physical 
geography,  itothermal  linei  are  those  which  pass  through 
those  points  on  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  which  the 
mean  annual  temperature  is  the  same.  Itothermai  zones 
are  spaces  on  opposite  sides  of  the  equator,  having  the 
same  mean  temperature,  and  bounded  bj-  correspond- 
ing isothermal  lines.  On  account  of  the  irregular  form 
and  disposition  of  the  continental  masses,  by  which  the 
climate  of  different  places  is  greatly  influenced,  the 
isothennal  curves  are  not  parallel  to  the  equator,  ex- 
cepting in  the  very  low  latitudes.  According  to  Hum- 
boldt, the  isothermal  line,  which  corresponds  to  the 
temperature  of  32°  Fahrenheit,  passes  between  Ulea, 
in  Lapland,  lat.  66°,  and  Table  Bay,  on  the  coast  of 
I^brador,  lat.  64°.  The  isothermal  line  of  41°  passes 
near  Stockholm,  lat.  59^°,  and  St.  George's  Bay,  New- 
foundland, lat.  48°.  The  line  of  60°  pusses  through 
the  Netherlands,  Int.  61°,  and  near  Boston,  in  the 
United  States,  lat.  42^°  ;  that  of  59°  between  Rome 
and  Florence,  lat.  43°,  and  Raleigh,  in  North  Carolina, 
lat.  86°.  In  all  these  cases  we  see  that  the  isothermal 
lines,  in  passing  from  the  western  side  of  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe  to  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  deviate 
ver}-  considerably  toward  the  south ;  the  deviation  in 
one  case  amounting  to  11^°  of  latitude.  In  passing 
over  the  American  continent  they  again  recede  to  the 
northward ;  and  in  California,  and  to  the  north  nf  that 
peninsula,  along  the  western  side  of  the  continent,  the 
annual  temperature  is  neiirly  the  same  as  under  similar 
latitudes  in  the  west  of  Europe.  From  the  western  to 
the  eastern  side  of  the  old  continent  the  flexure  of  the 
isothermal  curves  and  tho  diminution  of  the  mean 
annual  temperature  under  the  same  parallels,  are  not 
less  conspiouous.  The  isothermal  line  of  65°  passes 
through  Nantes,  lat.  47°,  and  Pekln,  lat.  89p.  Ed- 
inburg,  and  Kasan,  in  the  east  of  Russia,  have  the  same 
latitude ;  but  tho  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
former  is  48°,  while  that  of  the  second  is  bolow  88°. 
For  the  different  causes  which  affect  the  parallelism 
of  the  Isothermal  lines,  or  which  produce  the  differ- 
ences of  the  moan  annual  temperature  of  the  places 
under  the  same  parallel  of  latitude. 

Humboldt  gives  the  name  of  iiolheral  I'net  (iao{, 
and  depo(,  summtr)  to  the  curyes  passing  thvough  those 
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places  at  which  the  mean  summer  heat  is  the  same ; 
and  of  itochimenal  ((aor,  and  ;)fr(uuv,  vnnter)  to  those 
which  pass  through  the  places  at  which  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  winter  is  the  same.  The  isotheral  and 
isochimenal  curves  deviate  much  more  from  the  paral- 
lels of  lat'.tude  than  the  isothermal.  The  latitudes  of 
places  having  the  some  winter  temperature  sometimes 
differ  so  much  as  18°  or  20°.  The  winter  of  Scotland 
is  as  mild  as  that  of  Milan.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  winter  months  at  Edinburg  is  about  38 J°;  of 
Kasan,  under  the  same  parallel,  only  2°.  The  winter 
of  Pekin  is  as  rigorous  as  that  of  Stockholm. — Hum- 
boldt's Fragment  Atiatiquu. 

Xsthtnus,  a  narrow  neck  or  slip  of  land  which 
connects  two  continents ;  or  joins  a  peninsula  to  the 
terra  flrma,  and  separates  two  seas.  The  most  cele- 
brated isthmuses  are,  that  of  Panama  or  Darien,  which 
joins  North  and  South  America ;  that  of  Suez,  which 
connects  Asia  and  Africa ;  that  of  Corinth,  which 
unites  the  Morea  with  western  Greece ;  that  of  Crim 
Tartarj-,  otherwise  called  Taurica  Cher$onem ;  and 
that  of  the  Peninsula  Romania,  and  Erisso,  or  the 
isthmus  of  the  Tbracian  Chersoneaus,  twelve  furlongs 
broad,  being  that  which  Xerxes  undertook  to  cut 
through. 

Italy.  The  name  Italia  was  originally  applied  to 
the  extreme  end  of  the  peninsula,  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  Onlf  of  Squillace,  Simu  Seylaceut,  to 
that  of  Sta.  Eufemia,  Siaui  Terituriis.  By  the  time 
of  Thucydides,  in  the  5th  century  B.C.,  the  appellation 
had  already  extended  to  Metapontum  on  the  east,  and 
the  Posidonian  Gulf  on  the  west  coast,  thus  including 
the  whole  of  modern  Calal>ria,  and  great  part  of  tlie 
provinces  of  Basilicata  and  Salerno.  The  further  ex- 
tension of  the  name  was  cotemporary  witli  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Roman  power,  and  at  the  time  of  Pyrrbus 
it  included  apparently  the  whole  peninsula,  except 
Liguria  and  Cisalpine  (Jaul.  In  the  7th  century  of 
Rome,  though  lioth  Liguria  and  CiHalpino  Gaul  were 
still,  in  oilicial  usage,  dintinct  from  Italiii,  yet  the 
latter  name,  as  we  gather  from  many  i)aasages  in  the 
claxxios,  was  already  employed,  in  common  accepta- 
tion, to  designate  the  whole  countrj'  from  the  Alps  to 
the  Sicilian  .Straits.  The  official  acceptation  was 
dropped  as  soon  as  Augustus,  in  his  division  of  Italy, 
incorporated  Liguria,  Cisalpine  Gaul,  Venetio,  and 
Istria. 

The  origin  of  the  name  has  been  referred  to  vmrious 
sources,  all  equally  uncertain.  Greek  and  Roman  tra- 
dition deduced  it  from  the  eponymous  hero  Italus,  a 
supposed  (Enotrian  or  Pclasgic  chief ;  while  Timn>u,s, 
followed  by  Varro  and  Gelliu.i,  deriv»l  it  from  Italos, 
which  in  old  Greek  signified  un  ox,  from  the  quantity 
of  cattle  bre<l  in  the  country.  (Irtrn'n,  enim  nntiqua, 
ut  tmbit  Timirus,  taiimt  rorahnt  'Ira/mij,  a  quomm 
muhitudine  et  piilchriludine  tt /irlu  vihihnim,  Italinm 
ilirrrunl.*  The  word  }'ihilut  (i»lf)  ond  /talim  wen-, 
according  to  Festus,  sj-nonymous ;  and  on  the  <tennrii 
struck  l)y  the  Sal>elliiin  nations  during  the  Social 
War,  D.c.  90  fW,  there  occurs  the  wonl  "ilelu  for 
Italy. 

In  early  times  Italy  was  also  called  Satumia  from 
the  Ijitin  god  Satumus,  (Ktwtria  from  an  ancient  chief 
(EnotruH,  and  Autnnia  from  the  Ausones,  the  AHrnmi 
of  the  Romans,  who  occupied  the  centre  of  tlie  penin- 
sula. All  these  namrs,  however,  seem  to  have  lie- 
longed  to  particular  districts,  and  to  liave  been  applied 
to  the  whole  countrj'  only  liy  the  Latin  and  Inter 
Greek  poet*  ;  indeed  (Knotria  would  appear  from  An- 
tiiM'huH  to  liavo  lieen  synonymous  with  /lalin  in  its 
original  ucreptution.  The  (ireck  poets  applied  to  it 
soMii'tlnies  the  name  llmptriii,  on  account  of  its  being 
to  the  westward  of  their  country.  The  Germans  called 
it  WnrUhtmiil,  because  the  parts  nearest  to  tlieiii  were 
inhabited  by  tliu  Galles  or  Walles ;  and  in  their  pres- 
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ent  language  the  name  of  Waelshland  is  still  retained 
by  the  common  people. 

The  loftiest  range  of  mountains  in  Europe  on  the 
north-east,  north,  and  north-west,  and  the  sea  on 
every  other  side,  form  the  natural  boundaries  of 
Italy.  The  Alpine  chain,  extending  in  a  semicir- 
cular form  from  the  Julian  Alps  at  the  head  of  the 
Adriatic  to  the  Maritime  Alps  on  the  Gulf  of  Genoa 
divides  it  on  the  north-east  from  Ill}-ria  and  the 
Tyrol,  on  the  north  and  north-west  from  Switzer- 
land, and  on  the  west  from  France,  where  the  River 
Var  {Varus)  forms  its  boundary.  From  this  Alpine 
range,  which  may  be  called  its  basis,  Italy  projects 
south-east  in  a  peninsular  form,  and  nearly  in  the 
shape  of  a  boot,  far  into  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  which 
takes  the  different  names  of— Adriatic,  Mare  Superum 
on  the  east  coast — Ionian,  Afare  Ionium,  on  the  south- 
east coast,  from  the  Cape  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca  to  the 
Straits  of  Messina — and  of  Tyrrhenian,  Mare  Inferum 
vel  Tyrrhenum,  on  the  west  coast.  According  to  these 
physical  liarriers,  Trieste  and  the  province  of  Istria  on 
the  east,  and  Nice  on  the  west,  would  be  excluded 
from  Italy;  but  ever  since  Augustus  extended  its 
limits  to  the  Var  on  the  west,  and  the  Gulf  of  Quar- 
nero  (Sintu  Flamiiieuii)  on  the  east,  they  have  been 
reckoned  as  part  of  Italy.  In  the  present  political 
division  of  the  Austrian  empire,  however,  neither 
Istria  nor  Trieste  is  included  in  the  Lombardo- Vene- 
tian kinjjdom,  the  limits  of  which  are  at  the  Isonzo, 
nortli-east  of  Aquileia.  Along  the  north  iind  north- 
west frontier  the  limits  of  Italy  have  at  different  times 
undergone  various,  though  insignilicant  changes ;  for 
the  Alps,  though  presenting  an  unbroken  line  en  a 
distant  view,  are  so  deeply  indented  witli  valleys  aj  to 
make  a  naturo^boundary  possible  only  by  followin" 
the  watershed,  a  course  never  or  seldom  adopted  in 
political  arrangements.  Rut  even  the  waterslied  would 
not  mark  the  limits  of  different  nationalities,  as  vallcyH 
whicli,  by  this  criterion,  should  not  belong  to  Italy,  are 
inhabited  l)y  an  Italian  race ;  and  German  or  French  is 
spoken  in  districts  which  should  be  inclcded  in  Italy. 

The  Italian  peninsula  is  situated  t>etween  tlie  paral- 
lels of  N.  lat.  4fi°  30'  and  37°  54',  and  E.  long.  0°  :i8' 
and  18°  32' ;  if  the  islands  are  included,  the  southern- 
most luirallel  of  lat.  is  35°  40'.  Its  lengtli  in  a  direct 
line  from  the  foot  of  the  Alps  near  Aosta  to  the  Capo 
di  Sta.  Maria  di  Leuca  {lapygium  Promontorium)  i.i 
aliout  (!0'»  miles,  and  to  the  (^apo  dell'  Arnii  {Leuenpf. 
Ira)  a  little  more  than  000.  Its  breadth  varies  greatly. 
From  the  mouth  of  the  Var  to  the  head  of  tlie  Adriatii'. 
near  the  Isonzo,  it  is  300  miles  ;  ami  if  the  line  lie  car- 
ried t«  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero,  near  Fiiiinc, 
it  is  more  tlian  350.  It  narrows  rapidly  m  it  iloscciuls 
south ;  and  from  Viaroggio  to  Cervia  is  only  1).')  nillca. 
Further  south  it  expands  a  little ;  anil  from  I'iiiiiiliinu 
to  Anconu  tlie  breadth  is  138  miles,  and  ITiO  from  I'apo 
di  l.icosa  to  Drindisi.  From  Diamanto  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Crati,  in  Calabria,  it  is  29  milcK,  ami  only  is 
lietween  the  Gulfs  of  Sta,  Eufemia  ant'  Squillace.  It 
is  surrounded  by  many  islands,  tlie  ]irincipal  <if  whlili 
are :  on  the  east  coast  the  group  of  the  Treniiti,  north 
of  Monte  Gargano,  and  S.  I'ietro  and  S.  I'aulo  in  the 
Gulf  <if  Taranto  ;  on  the  soutli,  Sicily,  the  lar(,'est  of 
all,  the  Lipari  group,  Pantelleria,  Malta,  ami  (iiizii,  58 
miles  from  Sicily ;  on  the  west,  Capri,  I'ni.iila,  unl 
Ischia,  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,- 
the  PoMza  group  oppoxite  Gaeta,  Gigliu  near  Miuitii 
Argentaro,  the  two  large  luliinds  of  Sardinia  and  Cor- 
sioji ;  and  between  the  latter  onn  anil  the  coast  nf 
Tuscan)'  are  I'lunosa,  Elba,  and  Caprala,  The  most 
imiMirtunt  of  these  are  noticed  under  their  respective 
heads  in  this  work. 

The  sea  coasts  of  the  peninsula,  ou  the  Tyrrhenian 
side,  are,  for  the  most  part,  protected  by  lofty  acclivi- 
ties,  liut  iiii  the  Adriatic  and  the  Ionian  they  are  gen- 
erolly  flat.  The  most  remarkable  cajies  and  promon- 
tories uf  the  {leninsulu  are:   Uello   Mcliu,  Mamira, 
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Piombino,  Argentaro,  Circello,  Miaeno,  Campanella, 
Licoaa,  Vaticano,  Delle  Armi,  on  the  weat  ahore ; 
Spartivento,  Rizzuto,  Nau  or  Colonne,  Alice,  Leuca, 
Gargano,  on  the  aouth-eaat  and  eaat  ahore. 

The  extent  and  population  of  Italy,  including  ita 
ialanda,  are  ibown  by  the  following  table,  which  la  to 


be  considered  aa  merely  approximatiTe.  In  aomti  of 
the  Statea,  the  retuma  of  population  are  not  much  at- 
tended to;  and,  with  regard  to  their  area,  there  is 
great  discrepancy  between  the  various  autboritiM, 
This  table,  however,  has  be«>ii  compiled  from  the  most 
authentic  data. 


Name*  of  the  3t«t«l. 

Kintnlom  of  the  Two  SlclUes: 

Napl  es 

Sicily 

Klng<)om  of  SanHnis: 

Piedmont  and  Riviera 

Island  of  Sardinia. 

lombardo-Venetlan  Kingdom 

Papal  States. 

Grand  Diicliy  of  Toscany  (Including  Lucca) 

Ducliy  of  Modena 

Pucliv  of  Parma 

Kepublic  of  8.  Marino 

Total 

Corsica,  t  slonging  to  France 

Malta  and  Qozo,  belonging  to  England 

Total 


Eplicop«l 
seel. 


14 

26 
11 
20 
68 
81 
4 
4 


251 


2S3 


Extent  Id  tquiire 
mllei. 


24,962 
9,SS6 

Kfln 


18,208 

12,120 

6,T84 

1,689 

1,T12 

18_ 

98,614 


2,850 
114 


8,500 


4,250 

7,000 

12,800 

T,180 

2,680 


Population. 


6,845,855 
8,285,580 

8,946,450 
562,665 
6,508,478 
8,066,000 
1,817,600 


608,800 
7,800 


87,040    26,148,928 


286,261 
188,861 


96,578 


I  25,508,586 


Capital  elllei. 


Naples. 
Palermo. 

Turin. 

Caglisrl. 

MUan. 

Rome. 

Florence. 

Modena. 

Parma. 

S.  Marino. 


Alaccio, 
Valetta. 


Tlie  most  densely  inhabited  State  is  that  of  Lucca, 
which  contains  625  individuals  for  every  stjuare  mile  ; 
next  to  it  come  the  Lombard  provinces.  The  most 
thinly  inhabited  parts  are  the  Cumpagna  of  Rome  and 
the  Island  of  Sardinia.  Ital}-  has  more  populous 
towns  than  any  other  State  of  Europe  of  the  same  ex- 
tent. Naples  has  more  than  400,000  inhabitants ; 
Milan,  Turin,  Home,  and  Palermo,  each  more  than 
150,000;  Florence,  Venice,  and  Genoa,  more  than 
100,000;  Leghorn,  Messina,  Verona,  and  Bologna, 
more  than  60,000 ;  Parma,  Padua,  and  Catania,  more 
than  40,000 ;  MantiM,  Bergamo,  Brescia,  Ferrara, 
Modena,  Piacenza,  Ancona,  and  Bari,  more  than 
30,000,  etc. 

The  division  of  Italy  into  northern,  central,  and 
southe-  .1,  is  neither  political  nor  strictly  geographical, 
but  is  adopted  sometimes  as  a  convenient  designation 
of  some  parts  of  the  country.  According  to  the  gen- 
eral acceptation  in  the  peninsula,  northern  Italy  is 
understood  to  include  Piedmont  and  the  Riviera,  Lom- 
bardy,  tlie  Venetian,  Parma,  Modena,  and  the  States 
of  the  Church,  as  fur  us  an  imaginary  line  from  the 
Gulf  of  Spezia  to  Ravenna;  central  Italy  includes 
Tuscany  und  the  rest  of  the  States  of  the  Church ; 
and  southern  Italy  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
division  in  more  common  u-te  among  natives  is  into 
upper  and  lower  Italy,  the  former  applying  to  the  por- 
tion north  of  the  Apennines  and  to  the  Riviera,  the 
latter  to  all  tiie  rest  of  tlie  peninsula. 

The  face  of  the  country  is  much  diversiHed  by  mount- 
ains, of  wbicl<  tliose  forming  its  northern  uiul  north- 
western boundary  have  been  describetl  in  tliis  work 
under  tho  artv-'Ie  Al.i's.  A  second  range  of  mount- 
ains, running  through  its  whole  length,  detennines  its 
conligiiration  and  its  physical  ciiaracter.  From  the 
earliest  historical  times  tlioy  were  called  Apennines — a 
name  supposed  to  be  of  Celtic  origin,  from  its  contain- 
ing tha  mot  Pen,  which  in  Celtic  dialects  signilies 
height  or  head. 

The  Apennines  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  offshoot 
of  the  Alps,  fniin  wliich  thej'  branch  ofl'  near  the  Gulf 
of  Genoa;  but  as  there  is  no  regular  break  in  the 
chain,  much  difference  of  opinion  has  prevailed  as  to 
tlie  point  uf  tlieir  real  conimenceinont.  Piiiybius  ex- 
tends the  Aiidiiiino.s  nearly  as  fur  as  Marseilles ; 
StralK),  on  the  contrary,  extends  the  Maritime  Alps  to 
Vudo,  iintl  states  that  the  Apennines  begin  near  (icnoa. 
The  latter  opinion  lias  been  adopted  by  tho  liest  mod- 
em geogriipliers,  who  fix  the  junction  of  the  Maritime 
Alps  and  tlin  Apennines  in  the  valley  of  the  Uormidu, 
west  of  iSavonu,  where  tho  range,  wliich  does  not  ex- 
ceed the  lieight  of  1300  feet,  presents  tlie  nearest  ap- 
proiieh  to  a  break. 

All  tho  rivers  of  Italy  are  subject  to  auddou  ami 


very  heavy  floods,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Po, 
the  Adige,  and  the  Tiber,  have  their  volume  of  water 
greatly  reduced  in  summer.  The  inaignificant  amount 
of  tide  in  the  Mediterranean  renders  most  of  them  use- 
loss  for  navigatio' 

In  a  countrj'  extending  through  10  degrees  of  lati- 
tude there  must  be  great  differences  of  climate,  and 
consequently  of  vegetation  and  agriculture,  from  posi- 
tion alone.  Besides  that,  however,  the  climate  of 
Italy  is  modified  to  such  a  degree  by  the  ranges  of  tho 
Alps  and  Apennines,  and  by  the  air  of  the  sea  along 
its  coasts,  as  to  render  useless  any  division  into  regions 
according  to  the  classification  of  Saussure,  In  the 
plains  of  Lombardy  and  Piedmont,  and  the  other  ter- 
ritories to  the  north  of  tlie  Apennines,  which  are  in- 
closed by  mountains  on  every  side  but  the  east,  Fah- 
renheit's thermometer  in  winter  descends  to  10° ; 
snow  lies  sometimes  a  fortnight  on  the  ground,  the 
lagoons  at  the  mouths  of  the  rivers  are  frozen,  and 
slight  night  frosts  appear  early  in  November,  and 
some  years  as  late  as  April.  Delicate  plants  do  not 
thrive  except  in  sheltered  situations,  but  the  mul- 
berry-trees flourish,  rice  is  grown,  and  the  pastures 
are  ricli.  South  of  the  Apennines,  that  part  of  Tus- 
cany and  the  States  of  the  Church  which  is  neor  their 
main  range  is  subject  to  great  cold,  but  westward, 
and  along  the  Riviera,  the  temperature  grows  milder, 
snow  seldom  lies  long  on  the  flelds,  and  the  climate  is 
suitable  to  the  growth  of  the  olive  and  the  orange.  But 
it  is  when  wo  rcacli  tho  cential  range  of  the  Apen- 
nines that  we  find  the  coldest  districts  of  Italy.  In 
all  the  upla*  d  valleys  of  the  Abruzzi  and  of  Sannio, 
snow  begins  to  fall  early  in  November,  ond  heavy 
storms  occur  often  as  late  as  May ;  whole  communi- 
ties are  shut  out  for  months  from  any  intercourse  witli 
their  neighbors,  and  some  villages  are  so  long  buried 
in  snow  that  regular  passages  are  made  between  the 
diil'erent  houses  for  the  sake  of  communication  among 
the  inhabitants.  The  district  extending  from  the 
south-east  of  Lake  Fucinus  to  the  Piano  di  Cinquemi- 
glia,  and  inclosing  tho  upper  basin  of  the  Sangro  and 
the  amull  lake  of  Scanno,  is  tho  coldest  and  most  bleal'. 
part  of  Italy  south  of  tho  Alps.  Heavy  falls  of  snow  ii\ 
June  are  not  uncommon,  anil  it  is  only  for  a  short  time 
toward  tlio  end  of  July  that  tho  nights  are  totally  ex- 
empt from  light  frosts.  Yet,  loss  that  40  miles  east  of 
this  district,  and  even  more  to  the  north,  we  find  the 
olive,  tho  lig-trco,  and  tho  orange,  thriving  luxuriantly 
on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  from  Ortona  to  Vaato.  In 
the  sumo  way,  while  in  the  plains  and  hills  round 
Naples  snow  is  rarely  seen,  and  never  remains  long, 
anil  the  thermometer  seldom  descends  to  the  freezing 
point,  '20  miles  oast  from  it  in  tho  fertile  valley  of 
Avcllino,  of  no  grout  elevation,  but  encircled  liy  high 
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mooutains,  light  frosta  are  not  uncommon  as  late  as 
June ;  and  18  mfles  Airther  east,  In  the  elevated  re- 
gion of  S.  Angelo  de'  Lombard!  and  nisaccia,  the  in- 
habitants are  alwa}-a  warmly  clad,  and  vinos  grow  with 
difficulty  and  only  in  sheltered  places.  Bnt  nowhere 
are  these  contrasts  so  striking  as  in  Calabria.  The 
shores,  especially  on  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea,  present  almost 
a  continued  grore  of  olive,  orange,  lemon,  and  citron- 
trees,  which  attain  a  size  unlinown  in  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  Bugur-cano  flourishes,  the  cotton-pUnt  ripens  to 
perfection,  the  date-trees  are  seen  in  the  gardens,  the 
rocks  are  clothed  with  the  prickl^'-peiir  or  Indian-flg, 
the  incloaurcs  of  the  fields  are  formed  by  aloes  and 
sometimes  pomegranates,  the  liquorice-root  grows  wild, 
and  the  mastich,  the  rosemar}*,  the  myrtle,  and  many 
varieties  of  oleander  and  cistua,  form  the  underwood 
of  the  natural  forests  of  arbutus  and  evergreen  oak. 
If  we  turn  inland  but  five  or  six  miles  from  the  shore, 
and  often  even  less,  the  scene  changes.  High  dis- 
tricts covered  with  oaks  and  chestnuts  succeed  to  this 
almost  tropical  vegetation  ;  a  little  higher  up,  and  we 
reach  the  elevated  table-lands  of  the  PoUino  and  the 
Sila,  covered  with  firs  and  pines,  and  afibrding  rich 
pastures  even  in  the  midst  of  summer,  when  heavy 
dews  and  light  frosts  succeed  each  other  in  July  and 
August,  and  snow  begins  to  appear  at  the  end  of  Sep- 
temlHjr  or  early  in  October. 

The  cerealia  form,  as  elsewhere  In  Europe,  the  chief 
aliment  of  the  inhabitants ;  in  Italy,  however,  the 
lower  classes,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  subsist 
much  on  maize  ond  Iwans,  which  require  little  prep- 
aration to  render  them  fit  for  food.  In  some  of  the  south- 
em  parts  wheat  is  made  use  of  by  the  same  class,  both 
in  the  form  of  bread  and  In  that  of  ma/^aroni,  which  is 
manipulated  witli  great  facility.  Wheat  and  maize 
are,  on  tlie  average  of  years,  alwut  equal  to  the  con- 
sumption, but  little  can  be  spared  for  exportation; 
and  in  many  of  the  ports  are  dcpAts  of  foreign  wheat 
kept  to  meet  the  variations  of  seasons,  or  to  be  used 
as  articles  of  commerce  with  other  countries. 

As  Italy  produces  abundance  of  wine,  and  conse- 
quently needs  neither  beer  nor  corn-spirits,  no  barley 
Is  needed  for  these  drinks,  and  scarcely  any  is  culti- 
vated. Oats  are  Imt  little  grown,  bnt  abundance  of 
Iteans  of  various  kinds  are  produced.  Uye,  the  common 
bread-corn  of  the  far  greater  portion  of  Rurope,  is 
oulj-  raised  in  a  few  spots  in  the  vcrj-  northernmost 
parts  of  Italy,  where  it  is  made  into  bread  for  tho  poor ; 
while  tlioso  of  the  higher  classes  there,  as  well  as 
throughout  tlio  whole  jienlnsula  in  tlie  cities,  make 
use  of  wheaten  t)read.  Hicc  grows  in  many  parts,  in 
fact  wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water  to  Injure 
a  good  produce,  at  such  distance  from  towns  as  not  to 
be  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  a 
p^irt  of  almost  everj'  meal  in  families  in  casj-  circum- 
stances, but  is  scarcely  used  liy  families  who  arc 
in  circumstances  that  require  the  practice  of  great 
parsimony.  A  great  variety  of  lupines  are  used  as 
fcKMl,  especially  in  the  soups.  In  some  parts  of  the 
mountainous  re};lons,  chestnuts  are  a  substitute  for 
com  as  long  as  they  last.  Fmhs  are  plentifully  used, 
particularly  figs,  gni)es,  and  melons,  as  food ;  while 
the  chrapnecs  of  oniims,  garlic,  tomatoes  or  love-apples, 
and  capsicums,  render  them  valual>le  as  condiments. 
The  potato,  which  In  the  other  parts  of  Europe  has 
liecn  so  much  extended  of  late  years,  has  l)«en  hut 
partially  Introduced  into  Italy  ;  and,  where  It  is  culti- 
vated, it  occupies  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  soil. 
l.eltnces,  asparagus,  endive,  artichokes,  and  several 
kinds  of  turnips  and  of  carrot",  are  everywhere  grown. 
Animal  fiw<\  Is  far  tmxn  helnR  cxtcnshfly  used. 
Tho  oxen  yield  In  some  parts  excellent.  In  other  very 
indifferent  meat.  The  mutton  is  neither  goo<l  nor 
abundant,  but  has  been  much  improved  of  late  years. 
Swine  ftimlsh  a  plentiful  supply  during  the  winter 
months  :  they  are  also  prepared  as  bacon  or  hams,  and 
above  all  m  sausages,  the  fame  of  which  latter  has  i 


reached  unto  England  under  the  name  of  the  city  of 
Bologna,  where  they  were  early  and  extensively  pre- 
pared. The  large  dairy  farms  In  Lombsrdy,  In  which 
the  cheese  known  by  the  nama  of  Parmesan  is  made 
and  the  oak  and  chestnut  foresti  of  Calabria,  furnish 
the  most  and  best  swine'i  flesh. 

The  fisheries  contribute  laigely  to  the  supply  of 
food  in  Italy,  though  from  the  number  of  fasts  still 
countenanced  by  the  Catholic  church,  not  sufficient 
for  tho  consumption ;  and  the  deficiency  is  procured  by 
commerce  with  the  English,  French,  and  Americans 
who  convey  to  the  sea-ports  the  salted  cocl-flah  from 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Their  own  fisheries  on 
the  coast  give  much  occupation ;  the  most  considerable 
are  those  for  the  tunny,  a  very  large  fish,  and  for  tho 
anchovy,  a  very  small  one.  These  are  conducted  upon 
a  large  scale  by  joint-stock  companies.  The  lakes  and 
the  rivers  also  yield  some,  though  not  a  great  propor- 
tion, of  that  kind  of  food  which  eccleEiastical  restric- 
tions render  indispensable.  The  sugar-cane  h  not 
cultivated  In  the  south  of  Italy,  aa  it  is  found,  that  in 
point  of  strength,  as  well  as  of  cost,  the  pugar  made 
fVom  it  does  not  succeed  in  a  competition  with  tliat 
substance  when  imported  from  the  West  Indies.  The 
products  of  agriculture  are  sufficient  for  the  clothing 
of  all  the  inhabitants ;  for  though  wool  is  neither 
good  nor  plentiful,  yet  hemp  and  flax  are  grown  even-- 
where,  are  manufactured  at  home,  and,  from  the  nature 
of  the  climate,  linen  can  be  substituted  for  woolen 
dress  during  most  of  tho  raontha  of  the  year.  Some 
raw  wool  Is,  however,  Imix>rted  to  supply  the  manu- 
factures, and  some  cloths,  both  Avm  England  and 
France,  together  with  (In  Lombardy)  those  from  the 
other  Anatrlan  provinces,  especially  from  Uohcmia. 
Some  cotton  Is  grown  In  the  southern  divisions  of 
Italy,  but  not  sufficient  to  ftamish  materials  fur  their 
verj-  inslgnifioant  manufactures  of  that  article. 

Tho  chief  product  of  Italian  agriculture  is  the  silk. 
It  Is  produced  ftrrni  every  part,  and  much  of  it  is  con- 
verted Into  articles  of  dress  or  of  furniture  where  it 
is  collected ;  but  the  chief  production  of  it  is  in  Sar- 
dinia, Naples,  and  Lombardy,  whence  the  looms  of 
England,  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Germany  are 
supplied.  The  value  of  this  commodity  exceeds  that 
uf  all  the  other  productions  of  Italy  which  are  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries.  The  manufaoturu  has  of 
late  years  made  great  progress,  wnicli  it  is  still  stead- 
ily maintaining.  The  great  increase  which  lias  taken 
place  in  the  propagation  of  the  mulberri'-tree  has, 
within  the  last  30  years,  increased  the  quantity  of  raw 
silk  to  an  extent  that  had  never  liefore  been  dronniml  of. 

Another  very  important  Italian  protluct,  which  is 
used  partly  mh  fcxHi,  ,~irtly  employetl  in  home  nianu- 
factures,  and  extensively  exported  as  an  article  of 
fbreign  commerce,  is  tho  oU  of  the  olive-tree.  It  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  butter  in  the  south,  is  much 
appropriated  to  the  manufacture  of  nutny  kinds  of 
soap,  and  Is  exported  to  England  for  the  use  of  our 
various  fabrics,  chiefly  those  of  Wool,  and  as  a  lirxuri- 
at  our  tables.  The  planting  and  watching  cost  but 
little  labor  or  expenae,  and  in  a  fow  years  tlie  income 
more  than  recomjwnses  the  labor.  The  best  olive  oil 
is  produced  near  (icnoa,  in  Lucca,  in  Tuscany,  and  in 
Calabria  ;  but  it  is  plentiful  throughout  tho  whole  of 
Italy,  except  In  Lomlwirdy  and  in  l>iedm(iht. 

The  wines  of  Italy  are  not  very  highly  valncd  in 
other  countries,  and  almost  the  whole  that  is  pripdiiml 
Is  consnme<I  at  home.  Those  of  the  north  nrc  fir  tho 
most  part  disagreeably  acW,  and  scarcely  any  of  them 
sre  01  can  lie  preserved  beyond  one  year.  Tho  vines 
are  not  so  much  grown  In  vineyards  as  in  tho  lieAjfo- 
rows  ;  a  system  which  doubtless  injures  Iho  (piality  of 
the  wine.  In  the  southern  i)art8,  however,  where  the 
vines  are  grown  In  low  vineyarils  as  in  France,  the 
wines  are  of  a  more  Her)'  ipwlity,  and  thouKli  prn|iared 
with  little  care,  they  only  require  to  be  better  known 
to  be  esteemed  by  foreigners. 
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The  mineiaU  of  Italjr  we  of  naall  vtlue;  and 
though  mines  of  gold,  sUrer,  and  oopper  were  once 
wrought,  the  veins  have  long  been  exhausted.  Some 
alum  is  foand  in  the  Papal  dominions  and  the  Neapoli- 
tan territory,  some  vitriol  and  antimony  in  Pamui, 
and  aulpbar  in  the  island  of  Sicily.  In  many  places 
there  are  excellent  marble  quanles,  the  best  near 
Verona  and  Carrara.  Alabaster  is  found  in  many  of 
tlie  mountains.  Tho  salt  manufactured  on  the  sea- 
shore, and  from  saline  springs,  is  more  than  is  re- 
quired for  the  home  consumption,  and  a  large  quantity 
might  be  exported. 

Pirect  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Italy  is 
conducted  through  the  ports  of  Leghorn,  Genoa,  and 
Palermo,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Austrian  port  of 
Trieste.  Exports  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany, 
in  1864,  amounted  to  $469,t.48 ;  while  to  Trieste  they 
reached,  during  the  same  year,  91,751,766.  The  value 


of  cotton  exported  to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany, 
during  the  same  year,  was  f  179,003;  to  Trieste,  it 
reached  $1,970,402.  The  value  of  tobacco  exported 
to  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Tuscany,  in  1854,  was  f  144,- 
082 ;  to  Trieste,  it  reached  the  sum  of  9250,262.  A 
large  portion  of  the  exports  to  Trieste,  however,  are 
purchased  there  for  the  German  marlcets,  that  port 
possessing  unusual  facilities  as  a  leading  entrep6t  for 
many  of  the  States  of  Germany.  Many  American 
vessels  clear  fnm  the  ports  of  the  United  States  with 
cargoes  destined  for  the  markets  of  "  Italy  general- 
ly ;"  at  least  such  would  seem  to  be  their  mode  of 
clearance,  from  tue  custom-house  returns ;  and  the  av- 
erage annual  value  of  cargoes  thus  destined,  exceeds 
the  whole  amount  of  cargoes  for  designated  points  in 
the  Italian  peninsula,  except  Trieste.  The  following 
tali'e  exhibits  the  valtfb  of  this  triangular  trade  for  a 
period  of  86  successive  years : 


CoiixKBCk  or  TUS  ITiimD  Btatis  witn  Italy  (ixolddino  Malta  to  Ooroaia  1,  1888),  raou  OotoBia  1,  18S0,  to 

JlTLT  1,  1858. 


YMnuiUiiI 


8«pt8U,  IS'il 

'  18M 

1888 

1884 

182S 

18M 

1827 

1828 

1820 

1880 

Total. 


Sept  80,  1831 

18.12 

1883 

1884 

188K 

1888 

1837 

19.SS 

law..  .. 

1840 

Total.... 


S«pt80.  1*41 

1842 

9moi     1848 

Jane  80,  1844 

I&IS 

1340 

1847 

18J8 

1849 

1850 

ToUI. 


Juno  80,  1861.. 
18fi2.. 
1853.. 
1S*4., 
189A., 


Biporti. 


DonutiUe, 


1410,171 

660,714 

ll^»94 

76,868 

a«,6U6 

81,623 

74,417 

S7»,620 

2S»,766 


t2,281,006 

»871,81.'5 
178,607 
70,864 
106,786 
178,645 
188,478 

ao^2e8 

818,636 

81.\80e 

1,188,888 


t8,073,881 

1731,411 
616,677 
641,600 
818,666 
687,660 
942,268 

1,066,022 

1,101,118 
S11,4<V) 

1,567,166 


18,172,637 

11,786,884 

1,578,862 

2,178,745 

1,686,827 

606,667 

467,487 


FonifD. 


$689,486 
889,470 
«51,911 
687,480 
578,484 
448,61)9 
686,804 
641,280 
611,267 
414,121 


16,847,802 

$838,010 
S0»,066 
801,822 
887,771 
107,896 

,624,686 
418,409 
141,867 
138,763 
288,847 


$8,119,507 

$180,907 
304,940 
186,721 
268,367 
280,8,'i2 
424,662 
98,333 
159,488 
298,419 
239,904 


$2,871,973 

$127,406 

206,842 

169,8.3.') 

lfi.\489 

42,786 

6,688 


Totnl. 


$1,099,667 
1,460,184 
1,067,906 
664^ 
616,089 
680,221 
610,231 
920,760 
901,012 
740,860 


$8,629,707 

$694.5a5 
687,668 
872,186 
498,657 
386,941 
66(.0.t9 
62!J,677 
469,898 
48.8,162 

1,478.186 

$6,192,788 

$012,318 

820,617 

728,321 

570,823 

817,921 

1.866,916 

1,149,366 

1,260,601 

1,104,869 

1,807,070 


Imporfi. 


Whanof  tb«r«  WM  In  Bullton  I 
Md  Specie. | 


Tonnage  Ctenred. 


Tout. 


$978,468 
1,662,088 
1,869,440 
1,029,489 
1,464,023 
1,130,749 
1,018,136 
1,607,417 
1,409,588 
940.264 
$12,479,5^1 

$1,704,364 
1,619,796 

999,184 
1,489,068 
1,467,977 
1,970,246 
1,827,181 

944,288 
1,182,297 
1,167,200 

$14,284,895 

$1,161,286 
987,628 
804,664 
1,096,926 
1,801,677 
1,189,786 
1,279,986 
1,616,100 
1,660,896 
2,106,077 


Kiporl. 


$36,000 
88,693 


$68,692 


$660 


$660 

$8,760 
16,000 


$10,644,610 

$1,864,240 

1,779,104 

2,8.<l;^,.^7t^ 

1,7.M,766 

649,898 

468,030 


$12,678,626 

$2,061,807 

1,234.906 

9.\S,714 

971,728 

1,773,488 

1,686,866 


Import. 


$886,211 

3fl,944 

216,197 

70,898 

100,034 

74,259 

102,592 

67,582 

1,200 

3,570 


$1,301,483 

$87,988 

4,400 

1,200 

18,805 

14,004 

8,614 

88,018 

6,728 

87.673 


$19,760 


$180,769 

$8,841 
1,414 

V,861 
8,400 

18,476 

7,719 

8,000 

4,028 

$43,288 


Ameriean. 


8,802 
10,066 
6,067 
6,111 
7,016 
6,208 
6,891 
6,516 
7,081 
6,626 


67,812 

9.120 
6,042 
6,056 
4,482 
4.544 
6,868 
2,687 
8,041 
1,016 
8,071 


60,871 

6,283 
7,867 
8,860 
3,340 
6,984 
1,196 


26,619 


9,893 
4,179 


Foreign. 


461 


767 

'iis 


1,646 


426 
306 
268 
8,581 
1,810 
1,886 
8,603 


11,000 

1,867 

1,403 

1,117 

941 

914 


^641 


387 

768 


The  commerce  of  Italy  has  suffered  from  the  de- 
rangement of  the  government ;  and  although  favor- 
ably situate;!  for  a  large  trade,  tho  merchant  marine  is 
small,  and  contined  almost  entirely  to  coastiii);  vessels. 

Viiluo. 
Sciido. 

Imports  In  1S58 10,218,420 

Kiporls 10,474,018 

Tlio  Hcudo-$l  09  of  ^'nltod  States'  currency. 
Valui  of  TiiK  lupoan  akd  Exraats  of  Lkoiioiin. 

YfAr  endlnif  Importe.  Ripurle. 

(Vri'Wr.  Kranri.  l>'rano«. 

1>«2 8.5,620,000  54,800,000 

18.W 116.400,000  71,220,000 

1855 142,200,000 

Natioatios  or  tub  Tobts  or  Civita  Ybocuia  and  or 
Ancona  (1862). 


Vimli. 

Komsn,.  .77 

Foreign.... 

ToUl  ... 

Enlerad 

UfiiT 
1,281 
8,811 

Tunnage. 

67,096 

187,788 

264,824 

Crew. 

7,489 
20,117 
27,656 

Cleared 

1,082 
1.210 

2,2»8 

Tonnage.  ,  CrewM.  j 

66,679      7,893 
186,818    19,729 

261,992  j  27,128 

The  mercantile  marine  numbered  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1854,  1,89.1  vessels  (of  which  210  were  ves- 
sels of  war),  having  a  total  tonnage  of  !)1,637  with 
9711  men. — Foreign  Com.  U.  S. 

I^ory,  tlie  name  given  to  the  teeth  or  tusks  of  the 
elephant,  and  of  the  wolrns  or  seo-horse.  Each  male 
elephant  come  to  maturity  has  two  tusks.  These 
are  hollow  at  tlie  root,  tapering,  and  of  various  sizes, 
depending  principally  on  tho  age  of  the  animnl. 
Color  externally,  yellowish,  l)rowniah,  and  sometimes 
dark  ;  internally,  wh'  e.  The  best  are  large,  straight, 
and  light-colored,  without  flaws ;  not  very  hollow  in 
tho  stump,  but  solid  and  thick.  The  most  esteemed 
come  from  Africa,  1)eing  of  a  closer  texture,  and  loss 
liable  to  turn  yellow,  than  those  from  the  East  Indies. 
Tlie  trade  in  London  thus  divide  tliem : — B'irst  sort, 
weigliing  70  pounds  or  upward  j  second  sort,  weighing 
5G  lbs.  to  60  lt)s. ;  third  sort,  weighing  SS  lbs.  to  56 
lbs. ;  fourth  sort,  weighing  28  lbs.  to  87  lbs. ;  fifth  sort, 
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weighing  18  Ibi.  to  27  Iba.  AU  ander  18  lbs.  ora 
called  icrivtlloet,  and  are  of  the  least  value.  In  put- 
chaiing  elephanti'  teeth,  tboae  that  are  very  crooked, 
hollow,  and  broken  at  the  enda,  or  cracked  and  decayed 
in  the  inside,  should  be  rejected  ;  and  care  taken  that 
lead  or  any  other  sul>atance  has  not  been  poured  into 
the  hollow.  The  freight  is  rated  at  16  cwt.  to  the  ton. 
— Hilbubn's  Oritnl.  Com. 

Supply  of  Itory. — The  imports  of  elephaats'  teeth, 
in  1H4U  and  1841,  were,  at  an  average,  5,')56  cwt.,  cf 
which  4620  cwt.  were  retained  for  consumption.  The 
medium  weight  of  a  tusk  may  l)e  taken  at  about  CO 
ll>s.;  so  thut  the  yearly  imports  of  1840  and  1841  may 
be  Uken  at  10,872  tusks ;  a  fact  which  supposes  the 
destruction  of  at  least  6186  male  elephants !  But, 
supposing  the  tusks  could  only  l>e  obtained  by  killing 
the  animal,  the  destruction  would  really  bo  a  good  deal 
greater,  and  would,  most  probably,  indeed,  amount 
to  about  TOCO  elephants.  Occasionally,  however, 
tuaki*  are  accidentally  broken,  one  lost  in  this  way 
lieing  replaced  by  a  new  one ;  and  a  good  many  are 
also  obtained  from  elephants  that  have  died  in  the  nat- 
ural way.  Still  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  that  the 
supply  from  the  sources  now  alluded  to  ran  not  lie 
very  large ;  and  if  to  the  qu&ntitj'  of  ivory  required 
for  (treat  Britain,  we  add  that  required  for  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  America,  and  Asia,  the  slaughter 
of  elephants  must,  after  ever}-  reasonable  deduction  is 
made,  ap|)ear  immense ;  and  it  may  well  excite  sur- 
prise, that  the  breed  of  this  noble  animal  has  not  lieen 
more  diminished.  The  western  and  eastern  coast's  of 
Africa,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ceylon,  In..ia,  and 
the  countries  to  the  eastward  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca, 
are  the  great  ni  irt«  whence  supplies  of  ivory  are  de- 
rived. The  imports  from  western  Africa  into  Great 
Britain,  in  1810,  amounted  to  19.1.3  cwt. ;  the  Cape 
fumiithed  only  97  cwt.  The  importi  during  the  same 
yeur  from  India,  (Jeylon,  and  other  eastern  countries, 
were  2418  cwt.  The  Chinese  market  Is  principally 
supplied  with  ivory  from  Malacca,  Siam,  and  Su- 
matra. 

The  chief  consumption  of  ivory  is  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  handles  for  knives ;  but  it  is  also  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  musical  and  mathematical 
Instruments,  chess-men,  billiard-balls,  plates  for  niin- 
bturcs,  toys,  etc.  Ivory  articles  are  said  to  Ihj  manu- 
factured to  a  greater  extent,  and  with  l>etter  success 
at  Dieppe,  than  in  any  other  place  in  Kurope.  But 
the  preparation  of  this  beautiful  material  is  much  let- 
ter understoo<I  by  the  Chinese  than  by  any  other  peo- 
ple. No  European  artist  has  hitherto  succeeded  in 
cutting  concentric  balls  after  the  manner  of  tlie  Chi- 
nese; and  their  boxes,  chess-men,  and  other  ivorj- 
articles,  are  all  far  superior  to  any  that  are  to  l>e  met 
with  anywhere  else. 

Statiiiemt  siinwiNO  Tim  iMPnnn  or  Ivoar  mxo  riia 
United  Htatks  rna  tiik  Fiscal  Ykab  kndino  Jrita 
8»rn,  ISSd. 
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Hiftorkal  Notice.— It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  the  peo- 
ple of  all  Asiatic  countries  in  which  the  elephant  in 
found,  hare  always  had  the  art  of  taming  the  animal 
and  applying  it  to  useful  purposes,  but  that  no  such 
art  has  ever  been  possessed  by  any  native  African  na- 
tion. Is  this  owing  to  any  diflTerenee  lietween  the 
Asiatic  and  African  elephants,  or  to  the  inferior  sa- 
gacity of  the  African  people  ?  We  incline  to  thiiik 
that  the  latter  is  the  true  hypothesis.  Alexander  the 
Great  is  believed  to  have  lieen  the  first  European  who 
employed  elephants  in  war.  It  appears  pretty  certain 
that  the  elephants  made  use  of  by  the  (Carthaginians 
were  mostly,  if  not  wholly,  brought  (Vom  India;  and 
that  they  were  managed  l>y  Indian  leaders.  Some  (if 
the  latter  were  captured  by  the  Komans,  in  the  great 
victorj-  gained  by  Metellus  over  Asdrubal.  See  on 
this  curious  subject,  two  very  learned  and  valualile 
notes  in  the  Ancient  Universal  Ilitlory.  Bdffou's 
A  Hide  on  the  Elephant  is  a  splendid  piece  of  compo- 
sition. 

Rendering  Ivory  So/t.— The  various  mechanical  and 
chemical  processes  connected  with  the  manipnlution 
of  ivorj-,  are  among  the  most  interesting  peculiarities 
of  irt.  In  rendering  it  soft  and  transparent,  small 
pieces  of  the  article  are  laid  in  strong  phosphoric  acid 
until  they  become  transparent,  then  rinsed  in  water 
and  dried  in  pure  linen.  When  dry  it  is  translucent 
and  hard,  but  softens  as  often  as  it  is  dipped  in  wann 
water  or  milk.  The  time  of  immersion  in  the  acid 
differs  with  different  pieces  of  ivory.  If  certani  parts 
are  to  retain  their  original  character,  they  ate  covered 
with  a  varnish  before  immersion.  The  acid  prohat)lv 
acts  by  forming  an  acid  phosphate  of  lime  out  of  th'o 
buric  phosphate  which  constitutes  three  fourhs  of 
Ivory.  The  process  of  hardening  ivory,  whicii  has 
liecome  pliable  by  age,  consists  in  boiling  it  far  some 
time  in  a  solution  of  gelatin. 

Vegetable  Ivory  is  now  imported  chiefly  from  the 
River  Magdalen  into  Europe  and  the  I'nited  States  of 
America;  in  some  years  no  less  than  150  tons  of  it 
have  l>een  imported  into  England.  The  "  nuts"  may 
1)0  purchase<l  in  the  toy-shops  of  the  Britiali  nietropo- 
lis  for  a  few  pence  each,  but  when  bought  in  lar^e 
quantities,  they  are  obtained  at  a  much  cheaper  rate. 
In  August,  1854,  1000  "  nuts"  were  sold  in  Utukn 
for  7s.  Cd.  The  ivory  plant  is  ronlined  to  the  conti- 
nent of  South  America,  where  it  grows  between  the 
9th  degree  of  north,  and  the  8th  degree  of  south  lat- 
itude, and  the  70th  and  79th  of  west  longitude.  It 
inhaliits  damp  localities,  such  as  confineil  valleys, 
banks  of  rivers  and  rivulets,  and  is  found  not  only  "on 
the  lower  coast  regi<m,  as  in  Darien,  but  also  on  moun- 
tains at  an  elevation  of  more  than  .SOOO  feet  above  the 
sea,  as  in  Ocuna.  Among  the  Spaniards  and  their  de- 
scendants, it  is  known  by  the  name  of  I'almf  Je  Marjil 
(ivory  palm) ;  wlrile  its  fruit  is  called  by  tliem  Cabi-M 
de  Negro  (Ncgrr)'s  head) ;  an<l  its  seed,  .Wnr/f/  regelal 
(vegetable  ivory).  Tho  Indians  on  the  hanks  of  the 
Magdulena  term  the  plont  Tnijna,  those  on  tho  coast 
of  Darien  Antn,  and  those  of  Peru,  I'ullipunla  iiml 
llomero.  It  is  generally  found  in  separate  groves, 
seldom  intermixed  with  other  trees  ur  shrulis,  anil 
where  herbs  arc  rarely  met  with.— //o^nnicai  Stagmke, 
May,  18.0(5. 

Ivory  Black.  The  mixture  of  charcoal  ami 
phosphate  of  lime  obtained  by  burning  lione,  is  sold 
under  this  name,  and,  like  other  forms  of  animal  char- 
coal, is  very  effective  In  depriving  certain  substances 
of  their  color. 
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Taok,  In  nautical  Unguage,  is  a  flag  of  colors  used 
in  making  signals.     See  h'hxan. 

Jacmel,  a  sea-port  of  Hayti.  Tliis  port,  consider- 
ing the  scantiness  of  its  supplies  for  foreign  export, 
enjoys  a  considerable  share  of  tlie  navigation  of  Ilayti. 
It  forwards  to  Port-au-Prince  moet  of  the  merchandise 
it  imports,  especially  the  large  quantities  of  flax  and 
•lillc  textiles  which  it  receives  by  the  British  steam- 
pockets.  The  flrst  rank  in  the  commerce  of  this  port, 
formerly  held  by  the  British,  is  now  transferred  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  movements  of  1860  there  were 
under  the  American  flag  60  vessels,  out  of  a  total  of 
151 ;  under  the  English  flag,  45  (including  their  •'^gu- 
lur  royal  mail  steamers) ;  and  under  the  French  flag 
only  6.  The  trade  and  navigation  between  the  United 
States  and  the  port  of  Jacmel  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1864  is  given  as  follows : — Number  of  ves- 
selfi,  30 ;  average  tonnage  of  each,  140  tons ;  value  of 
cargoes  inward,  $661,609  32;  value  of  cargoes  out- 
ward, not  given  in  official  returns.  Cargoes  inward 
consisted  of  provisions,  luml>er,  shingles,  and  assorted 
goods.  Cargoes  outward  of  coflee,  logwood,  lignum- 
vitw,  fustic,  braziletto. 

JaoobuB,  a  gold  coin,  worth  268.,  and  so  called 
from  King  James  I.  of  England,  In  whose  reign  it  was 
struck.  There  are  two  kinds  of  Jacobus,  the  old  and 
new;  the  former  valued  at  268.,  weighing  six  penny- 
weights ten  grains;  the  latter,  called  also  Carolui, 
valued  at  23s.,  and  in  weight  five  pennyweights  twenty 
grains. 

Jacquard,  a  peculiar  and  most  ingenious  mechan- 
ism, invented  by  M.  Jacquart  of  Lyons,  to  he  adapted 
to  a  silk  or  muslin  loom  for  superseding  the  employ- 
ment of  draw^-boys,  in  weaving  figured  goods.  Inde- 
pendently of  the  ordinarj'  play  of  the  warp  threads, 
for  the  formation  of  the  ground  of  such  a  web,  all 
those  threads  which  should  rise  simultaneousi}'  to  pro- 
duce the  figure  have  their  appropriate  healds,  which  a 
child  formerly  raised  by  means  of  cords,  that  grouped 
them  together  into  a  system,  in  the  order,  and  at  the 
time  desired  l)y  the  weaver.  This  plan  evidently  oc- 
casioned no  little  complication  in  the  machine,  when 
the  design  was  richly  figured ;  but  the  apparatus  of 
Jacquart,  which  subjects  this  manoeuvre  to  a  regular 
mechanical  operation,  and  derives  its  motion  from  a 
simple  pedal  put  in  action  l)y  the  weaver's  feet,  was 
generally  adopted  soon  after  its  invention  in  1800. 
Every  common  loom  is  susceptiblo  of  receiving  this 
lieautiful  appendage.  It  costs  in  France  200  francs,  or 
$40  in  this  country. 

Jade,  an  ornamental  stone,  of  which  there  ap|>oar 
to  Im  two  varieties,  common  jade  or  nephrite,  and  sims- 
iiirite  or  jwk  lenace.     Common  jade  is  a  silicate  of 
magnesia,  oxyd  of  iron,  alumina.    Its  specific  gravity 
varies  from  2'9  to  .I'O  ;  hardness  7-0.     Its  color  is  leek 
green,  passing  into  gray.      It    is  very  tough,   and 
scaroly  fusible  before  the  blow-pipe.      Nephrite  was 
fonncrly  worn  as  a  charm,  and  was  supposed  to  be  n 
cure  for  disease  of  the  kidney,  whence  the  name  fn -n 
w'^^of,  kidney.     From  its  toughness  it  has  liecn  used 
for  the  liludcs  of  hatchets  liy  the  Now  Zealunders,  and  1 
other  savage  nations.    Huml)oldt  speaks  of  jade  stones  i 
lieing  an  article  of  trade  among  tha  natives  of  tho 
north  and  south  sides  of  the  Orinoco.     Jade  is  niucli  ' 
used  in  Turkey  and  Poland  for  the  handles  of  knives,  ; 
dag);ers,  swords,  etc.;  and  in  India,  ornaments  and  | 
trinkets,  delicately  worked,  are  made  of  it.     in  ('liina,  | 
the  jade  is  of  a  whitish  color,  and  is  called  yu.     It  is  j 
farmed  into  vases,  rings,  and  other  articles.     A  great 
variety  of  jade  ornaments  from  India  and  Cliina  np- 1 
pcarcd  at  the  (Ircut  Exhibition  of  1H61.     Such  articles  i 
are  very  costly,  on  account  of  tho  extreme  difliculty  ! 


of  working  this  reA-actory  substance,  but  it  haa  been 
suggested  tliat  mortars,  pestles,  and  some  other  objects 
required  by  chemists,  could  be  manufactured  of  jade 
of  larger  size  than  can  now  be  made  of  agate,  and, 
from  the  simplicity  of  the  forms,  at  moderate  cost. 
Jade  is  polished  by  camelian,  but  it  takes  only  a 
greasy,  not  a  lirillUnt  polish. 

Saussurite  is  a  double  silicate  of  magnesia,  lime, 
and  oxyd  of  iron,  with  silicate  of  alumina ;  specific 
gravity  3'2  to  8'4,  hardness  6*6.  Its  color  is  greenish- 
white,  or  ash-gray ;  its  cleavage  is  in  two  directions, 
meeting  at  an  angle  of  nearly  120°.  Its  lustre  is 
pearly,  resinous,  or  vitreous ;  it  is  extremely  tough, 
and  is  fusilde  l)efore  the  blow-pipe. — E.  B. 

Jafiil,  or  Taffa  (the  ancient  Joppa),  is  a  sea-port 
town  of  Palestine,  in  north  lat.  32°  8',  east  long.  84° 
46'.  It  is  situate  on  an  emicince  projecting  into 
the  sea,  alrout  40  miles  north-west  of  Jerusalem.  It 
is  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  port  at  which 
the  tim])er  for  Solomon's  Temple  was  unshipped.  Dur- 
ing the  wars  of  the  Maccabees,  its  shipping  was  set  on 
fire  by  Jonathan ;  and  it  was  again  pillaged  during 
the  wars  between  the  Romans  and  the  Jews,  8400  of 
its  inhabitants  l)eing  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town 
burned.  Having  subsequently  become  the  refuge  of 
pirates,  the  place  was  utterly  destroyed.  Gradually, 
however,  it  seems  again  to  have  risen  to  importance, 
for,  during  the  reign  of  the  Christian  emperors,  it  was 
made  the  seat  of  a  bishopric.  In  A.  D,  63G  it  was 
taken  by  Omar.  In  the  crusades  it  was  taken 
by  Baldwin  I,,  and  in  1186  retaken  by  Saladin,  In 
more  recent  times  it  was  stormed  by  Napoleon  in 
1797,  when  600  Turkish  prisoners  were  put  to  death. 
The  harbor  of  Joppa  has  always  been  dangerous,  owing 
to  its  exposure  to  the  sea,  and,  being  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  sand,  vessels  are  obliged  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  shore.  Notwithstanding  all  the 
danger  and  difficulty  of  landing,  Joppa  has  for  many 
centuries  been  the  resort  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to 
Jerusalem.  Tiie  town  chiefly  faces  the  north.  The 
buildings  are  surmounted  by  flattened  domes,  which 
rise  in  rows  above  one  another  like  terraces,  on  tlie 
steep  face  of  tlie  eminence  on  which  the  town  is  built. 
The  summit  of  the  height  is  crowned  with  a  castle  ; 
but  tiiough  the  general  situation  of  the  town  is  thus 
somewhat  picturesque,  its  appearance  on  closer  inspec- 
tion is  mean  and  comfortless.  A  wall  12  feet  higli 
defends  the  town  on  the  landward  side,  and  two  forts 
protect  tlie  harbor.  Joppa  carries  on  trade  in  cotton, 
soap,  fruit,  coral,  etc.  Tlio  fruits,  consisting  of  water- 
melons, oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  grow  well  in  tho  sandy 
soil  of  the  numerous  neighboring  gardens.  It  imports 
rice  from  Egypt,  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Turks 
and  Arabs,  Komnnii^ts  and  Greeks,  with  some  Arme- 
nians, as  may  bo  inferred  from  the  three  mosques, 
three  cliurchcs,  and  three  Armenian  convents  to  be 
seen  in  the  town.  A  British  consul  resides  here. 
Population  401)0.— E.  U. 

Jrfna,  tho  capital  of  the  district  of  Jafnapatam.  It 
stands  at  some  distance  from  the  sea,  but  communicates 
with  it  liy  a  river  iiavigal)le  for  largo  boats,  and  which 
falls  into  the  sea  near  Point  I'edro.  The  town  is  for- 
tified and  jKissesses  a  goo<l  citadel,  which,  though  small, 
is  exceedingly  well  built ;  but  it  was  given  up  in  1795, 
after  a  sliort  resistance,  to  tlie  British  troops.  The 
situation  is  salul>rious,  and  living  is  cheap  ;  on  which 
account  many  families  have  removed  to  this  place  from 
('olumbo.  'i'lio  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  of 
Mohammedan  extraction,  ami  are  divided  into  several 
tribes,  known  by  the  names  of  Lubbahs,  Sloplays, 
Chittees,  and  Cholias.  The  foreign  settlers  are  more 
numerous  than  tho  native  inhabitants.     There  are 
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m«nuf«ctureH  of  cokne  cotton  cloths,  cuncoes,  hand- 
kerclilefn,  shawl*,  atockinga,  etc.,  anil  there  are  also 
many  nrtlficen,  luch  as  goldsmiths,  Jewelers,  Joiners, 
and  cabinet-makers. — G.  B. 

Jalap,  or  Jalop  (.Ger.  Jahpp;  Fr.  Jatap;  It. 
Scian^ipo ;  8p.  Jalapa%  the  root  of  a  certain  convol> 
rulus,  so  named  from  Xalapa,  in  Mexico,  whence  wo 
chiefly  import  it.  The  root,  when  hrotight  to  this 
country,  is  in  thin  transverse  slices,  solid,  hard, 
weighty,  of  a  blackish  color  on  the  ouitide,  and  inter- 
nally of  a  dark  ,^y,  with  black  circnlar  strin.  The 
hardoMt  and  darkest  colored  Is  the  liest ;  that  which 
is  light,  sponf^y,  and  pale  colored,  should  be  rejected. 
The  odor  of  jalap,  especially  when  in  powder,  is  ver)- 
characteristic.  Its  taste  ia  axceadingly  nauseous,  ac- 
companied by  a  sweetish  bittamess. — Lewis's  Mai. 
Mtd. ;  Branpr'h  Pharmacy. 

In  Mexico,  tmm  4000  to  6000  feat  abore  the  sea 
level,  grows  the  plant  which  yields  true  Jalap,  and 
which  has  been  called  by  botanists  Conrolrulut  purgn, 
and  Ipovuta  purgn,  the  latter  name  Iwing  adopted  by 
Ue  Candolle.  It  has  since,  however,  l>een  placed  in 
the  genus  Exogonium.  The  tme  Jalap  (Kxogonium 
purga)  has  a  tuberous  perennial  root,  a  smooth,  twin- 
ing, annual  stem,  a  salver-shaped  corolla,  with  long 
cylindrical  tube,  a  calyx  of  five  small,  unequal  sepals, 
and  herbaceous  stems.  Its  leaves  resemble  the  ivy, 
and  its  beautiful  red  flowers  open  only  at  night.  The 
dried  tubers  of  this  plant  supply  the  drug  jalap ; 
these,  as  found  in  commerce,  rarely  exceed  1  lb.  in 
weight;  they  are  oval  in  form,  and  covered  with  n 
dark  skin  or  cuticle.  Internally  they  ore  yellowish 
gray,  with  deep  brown  concentric  circles,  and  are  hard 
and  difflcult  to  powder.  Inferior  sort*  are  more  irreg- 
ular in  fonn,  and  are  called  ipurioui  jalap,  or,  from 
their  shape,  cf>ektil.hai  jalap.  8omo  roots  are  much 
irorm-rateH,  and  are  so  called ;  but  as  the  insects  do 
not  touch  the  resinous  portions,  such  roots  nro  avail- 
able for  extnicts.  Four  kinds  of  jalap  are  known  in 
commerce,  two  genuine  and  two  spurious;  first,  dark, 
heavy,  resinous  tubers  ;  secondly,  lighter  oolnred  and 
less  resinous;  thirdly,  trhUt  or  faltti  jahp,  pieces  of 
which  are  ocrasinnally  mixed  with  the  true;  and, 
fourthly,  yaZa;;-«toU  or  umodi/ jalap,  the  slices  of  which 
are  more  librous  and  woody  than  the  genuine.  There 
are  alwut  aOO.OOO  Ibe.  of  the  pure  jalap  pnnually  ex- 
ported from  Vera  Crui  on  the  Gulf  of  Btexico,  the 
sea-port  of  .lalapa. 

Jalapa,  or  Xalapa,  a  town  of  Mexico,  capital  of 
a  cognominal  department,  in  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
It  is  situated  on  a  small  plain  at  the  foot  of  a  range  of 
hills  56  miles  north-west  of  the  town  of  Vera  Cruz,  and 
■Imut  4&00  feet  almve  the  sea  level.  On  account  of  its 
exhilarating  climate  it  is  a  favorite  resort  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Vera  Cru»  when  the  vomiln  prirln  is  prev- 
alent there.  The  only  building  of  importance  is  an 
old  church,  which  is  believed  by  the  ];«iiple  to  have 
•>c*n  founded  by  Cortez.  Cotton  is  manufacturiMl,  hut 
its  trade  has  f;T«atly  diminished.  In  the  neigliborhood 
grows  the  creeping-plant,  Krogotiium  purr/a,  or,  as  it  is 
called  from  this  town,  Jalap.  The  population  of  the 
department  Is  estimated  at  4.5,000,  and  the  town  at 
16,000  persons. 

Jamaica,  an  island  lyin^'  off  tho  Ray  of  Honduras, 
between  the  Caribbean  .Sea  and  (iulf  of  Mexico,  within 
N.  Ut.  17°  40'  and  IkO  so',  and  W.  long.  7r,°  10'  and 
78°  80',  about  4000  miles  H.W.  of  Knf,'«nd,  80  8.  of 
Cuba,  <J0  W.  of  St.  Domingo,  and  !t\r>  miles  N.  of 
Chagres,  the  Atlantic  port  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama. 
It  is  the  most  southern  of  that  group,  which  is  called 
by  some  the  Greater  Antilles,  by  others  the  Leeward 
Islands.  The  latter  name,  however,  is  now  generally 
■ppu^  to  the  smaller  islands  on  the  north-east,  and 
sometimes  to  tho<te  on  Ibe  south  of  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
It  is  the  largest,  and  was  formerly  the  most  valuable 
of  the  British  West  Indies,  being  140  geographical 
miles  in  length,  by  60  In  extreme  breadth,  and  con- 


taining about  4,080,000  acres,  or  6400  square  miles 
Within  Its  government  are  comprised,  besides  the 
three  small  I.tlands  called  the  Caymanas,  Belize  or 
BrItUh  Honduras,  on  the  main  land  of  Central  Amer- 
ica,  with  Ruatan  and  other  Islands  in  the  Buy  of  Hon" 
duraa.  These  places,  though  distant  respectively  COO 
and  460  miles,  have  Iwen  called  tho  d.  liondencies  of 
Jamaica,  and  are  ruled  by  superintendents  appointed 
by  the  governor.  Tho  title  of  BriUin  was  disputed 
by  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  last  century,  uiid  tho 
Bay  Islands  wore  given  up  to  that  power  by  the  treaty 
of  London  In  1786,  but  were  re-occupled  by  the  llritish 
during  tha  subsequent  war.  Having,  with  the  Mos- 
quito Territorj',  formed  the  subject  of  dispute  l)etween 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  arising  out  of  the 
Clajton-Bulwar  Treaty,  they  have  (1850)  been  conatU 
tuted  OS  free  territory  imder  the  republic  of  Honduras 
with  provisos  against  alienation,  the  erection  of  forts' 
and  the  introc...ction  of  slavery,  ' 

Jamaica  was  discovered  by  Columbus  on  tho  3d  of 
May,  14D4,  while  coasting  along  the  south  of  Culm 
during  his  second  voyage.  He  called  it  St.  Jago,  after 
the  patron  saint  of  Spain,  but  it  is  now  generally 
known  by  Its  Indian  name  Jamaiuu,  a  word  signifylngr 
the  Isle  of  Springs,  according  to  the  best  authorities 
though  Long  derives  it  from  a  kind  of  fruit.  It  U 
sometimes  written  Xaj-maca  by  the  Spaniards.  On  ap- 
proaching the  shoro,  Columbus  called  the  nearest  land 
after  bis  first  ship,  Santa  Maria,  a  name  still  pruserved 
In  Port  Maria.  He  eflectml  a  landing  a  little  tu  the 
westward,  at  Ore  Cal)cssa,  where,  after  a  slight  oppo- 
sition  from  the  natives,  he  took  possession  of  the  coun- 
tr>',  with  the  usual  formalities,  for  the  king  of  S^ain. 
The  Inhabitants  were  the  samo  mild,  inoffensive  race 
as  those  of  Cubo  and  Haytl.  Like  Hie  Arowaka  of 
Triniilad  and  Guiana,  they  were  probably  oftshoots  of 
the  groat  Mexican  stock,  and  very  different  from  the 
fierce  <  'aribs  of  the  Windward  Islands.  After  a  short 
stay,  Ciiiumbus  quitted  Jamaica,  which  remained  un- 
disturbed for  nine  }'ears.  In  Juno,  1603,  on  his  fourth 
and  last  voyage,  ha  was  driven  by  a  tempest,  in  which 
he  lost  two  ships,  to  a  bay  on  the  north  side  of  the  isl- 
and, which  he  name<l  8ta.  Gloria  (now  St.  Ann's  Day), 
where  he  run  his  remaining  vessels  ashore  in  a  small 
inlet  still  called  Uon  (>hristopher's  Cove.  The  ship- 
wrecke<l  mariners  wore  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  by  the  Indians,  and  here  Colvnbus  remained 
upward  of  a  year  awaiting  the  return  of  messengers  he 
hud  dispatched  to  Uvando,  governor  of  Ui^iumioU,  as 
Cuba  was  then  called.  During  this  time  he  suffered 
much  from  disease,  as  well  as  from  the  mutiny  of  bU 
followers,  whoso  gross  misoonduct  alienated  the  Vi- 
dians, and  provoked  them  to  withhold  their  accus- 
tomed supplies,  until  ho  dexterously  worked  upon  their 
superstltiiin  l)y  prognosticating  an  eclipse. 

By  Fjiquivel  the  natives  were  treated,  nccordinp;  to 
Herrera,  with  unusual  humanity.  That  his  suc<:es.sur9 
did  not  imitate  him  in  this  respect  is  pn)Ved  by  the 
■Htounding  fuct  that  of  tho  Indian  population,  at  this 
..me  estimated  at  from  00,000  to  100, V«)  souls,  not  a 
descendant  of  eithor  sex  existed  in  1(>.')5,  when  tlie 
island  ftdl  into  the  hands  of  the  Knglish,  nor,  is  It 
supposed,  for  nearly  a  century  before.  After  a  short 
sway,  Esqulvel  died  in  Sovlila  d'Uro,  a  town  founded 
by  himself  on  St.  Ann's  Bay,  which  ia  supposed  Ijy 
some  to  liuve  (wen  deserted  on  account  of  the  rava);e^ 
of  ants,  l.>y  others  to  huvo  been  destroyed  diiriuf;  an 
insurrection  of  the  Indhins.  Its  premature  fall  was, 
however,  most  prolmldy  ow  inn  to  the  attaclis  of  French 
fllhnstlers,  or  pirates,  who  for  a  long  jHiriiid  infested 
these  coasts.  The  site  of  the  town  may  still  be  traced 
by  mounds  of  oarth,  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  certain 
fields  bidonging  to  the  Seville  sugar  plantation.  Mel- 
ilhi,  near  Port  Maria,  or,  according  to  another  opinion, 
at  Martha  Brae,  near  Kalmoth,  shared  the  same  fate. 

Altont  the  year  1&23,  Diego  Columbus,  visitini,' 
Jamaica  from  Hi8{>auioIa,  founded  on  tho  Kiver  Cobrc, 
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Inland  to  the  math  of  the  mnuntsln  range,  St,  Jago  da 
U  Vega,  St.  James  of  the  I'Uin,  which  gave  the  title 
of  marfiuia  to  hii  deafend&ntn,  and  is  still  the  official 
rapital,  under  the  name  of  Spanish  Town.  At  some 
dlntance  westward,  on  the  coast,  was  built  Oristan, 
wliich  is  now  called  Hlueflelds.  Down  to  WOd  the 
histnr}-  of  Jamaica  is  only  a  record  of  the  rapid  disap- 
pearance of  the  Indians,  under  the  Spanish  Toke,  and 
of  intrigues  at  the  court  of  Spain,  having  for  their  ot)- 
ject  the  dispossession  of  the  descendants  of  Columbus, 
wiiuse  rights  were,  however,  successfully  defended, 
snd  eventually  centred  In  an  heiress,  through  whom 
tliey  passed  by  marriage  to  the  house  of  Drnganza, 
reverting  afterward  to  the  Spanish  crown,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  revolution  of  KMO,  which  placed  John, 
(luice  of  liruganza,  on  the  throne  of  Portugal.  Long 
anterior  to  this  lust  event,  the  unior  t-i  the  crowns  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  under  Philip  JT.,  |n  1580,  occa- 
KJoncd  an  influx  of  Portuguese  colonists  into  Jamaica, 
wbi)  contributed  much  to  Its  strength  and  prosperity, 
hilt  were  usually  on  Indifferent  terms  with  Spanish 
lettlorA.  .  ontion  had  at  an  early  period  l)een  paid 
to  agricultuve,  the  cotton-plant  wa^  extensively  culti- 
vated, and  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  and  various  kinds  of 
com  and  grass  had  been  introduced ;  and  whereas  a 
umall  species  of  dog,  called  the  alco,  was  the  only  do- 
mestic quadruped  known  to  the  aborigines,  horses, 
horned  cattle,  and  -vine  had  been  imported  from  His- 
panioiii,  which  multiplied  amazingly,  and  a  flourishing 
trade  sprang  up  in  lard  and  bides,  as  well  as  tobacco, 
sugar,  and  ginger. 

The  population,  according  to  the  return  of  1856, 
consists  of  18],63<l  males,  and  195,800  females;  but 
this  is  I>a8ed  upon  the  last  census,  that  of  1814,  when 
the  population  was  returned  at  380,000,  of  wimm  Ifi.OOO 
were  white,  68,000  colored,  and  the  rest  black,  of  whom 
about  1200  were  maroons.  Since  then  upward  of  40,000 
people  have  died  from  cholera  and  small-pox,  and  about 
2000  have  emigrated  to  Navy  Bay  to  work  on  the  rail- 
way over  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  a  portion  of  whom 
only  have  returned.  The  careless  treatment  of  chil- 
dren liy  the  negroes,  and  their  almost  invincil>le  re- 
pu){n«nce  to  pay  doctors'  foes,  which  has  necessarily 
reduced  the  number  of  medical  practitioners,  prevent 
the  nutural  rate  of  increase ;  and  the  waste  of  pul)lic 
money  during  the  pn)traoted  dispute  lietween  the 
Council  and  House  of  Assembly,  has  caused  the  num- 
))cr  of  immigrants  imported  to  fall  very  short  of  other 
colonies.  We  lind,  in  consequence,  that  while  4i),000 
orriveil  in  British  Guiana  Iwlweon  the  years  1840  and 
1852  only  14,000  were  brouglit  to  Jamaica.  The  fol- 
lowini;  returns  have  l)ecn  made  by  the  Emigration 
Commissioners  of  Immigrants  introduced  into  Jamaica 
from  18-18  to  1H55,  both  inclusive : 

Einanclpadoea  from  Havana 2T4 

Sliirra  Ix'one l.SfO 

8L  Helens. 2,199 

MoiU'lra 8T9 

China 472 


Total.. 


6,195 


415,  lOs.  Od.  t  tha  parochial,  £150,857,  16a.  8d.  In  tha 
year  18o4,  owing  to  the  suspension  of  tha  import  and 
rum  duties,  and  consequent  Urge  accumulation  of  tax- 
able articles  which  had  paid  nothing  to  the  treasury, 
tha  revenue  fell  to  i;9ti,G24  sterling,  while  tha  expen- 
diture wa8;£197,688.  In  1H56  the  following  return  waa 
made:  /acoir s,— Ordinary  revenue,  .£190,647;  casual 
revenue,  i:26,771 ;  total,  £Ti6,il9.  Erpenditu^ti.- - 
Onlinary  expenditure,  £198,461 ;  casual  expendi.nra, 
.£49,648 ;  total,  je-248,105.  In  the  same  year  tlie  local 
or  paroctiial  taxes  amounted  to  about  £80,000.  In  th« 
budget  for  1856,  the  following  estimates  of  the  rer> 
enue  and  expenditure  for  the  current  year  were  pr«- 
santeU  to  the  Jamaica  Ijeglslature : 

iMCOMa. 

Import  dues £126,000 

Kuni  duties. 80,000 

Stamps 11,000 

Tonnage  dues. 11.000 

Foes 1,000 

Htock  and  bercdltomonts 16,000 

House  tax  (disallowed) 6,000 

I^and  tax 6.000 

Interest  on  guaranteed  loan  in  Colonial  B'k  1,000 


Besides  which  there  were  still  in  the  island  1684  coolies 
who  liad  arrived  l>efore  1847,  and  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  recaptured  Africans.  The  criminal  returns  of 
this  population  are  remarkably  favoral)le ;  the  num- 
lier  in  prison  tbnugliout  tlie  island  on  the  !)lst  De- 
cember, 1855,  was  only  58;j;  and  Sir  II.  liarkly 
reports  tliat  the  numbers  convicted  of  crimes  in 
Jamaica  when  compared  with  British  Guiana  wore  as 
18  to  Xi. 

The  revenue  of  Jamaica  was  estimated,  in  a  calcu- 
lation made  in  18110,  on  un  average  of  ten  years,  at 
£«0,000  irrency,  or  about  i.a27,000  sterling.  This 
was  independent  ot'  that  raised  l)y  the  vestries  for 
parocliial  purposes,  which  amounted  to  Ml)OUt  41300,000 
currency,  or  i:200,UOO  sterling.  The  public  revenue 
of  1841  was  £226,959,  IBs.  8d. ;  the  parochial,  £1",- 
491, 128.  lOd.  iterling.  The  public  expenditure,  £291,- 
4B 


Total  Income £206,000 

ExpBHUiTiiaii. 

Collection  of  revenue £20,106 

Parochial  Items  tronsferrcd 14,06S 

Church  establishment 29,808 

Administration  of  Justice 20,292 

Police 23,4.'i6 

Oovernor  and  Privy  Conncll 4.460 

Lczlslatlvc  Council 2.0*1 

House  of  Aasonibly 8,846 

Kxocutlvo  commltteo 8,820 

Sanitary  csti.bllshni,;nt lft,120 

Kducntlon  (dlsallowr.l) 6.000 

Printing. 4,000 

Public  works 8,500 

I.lgbt-bouses 1,000 

Prisons 17,700 

Insolvent  deposits 2,()00 

Inlurest  on  loans 8M,4U 

Miscellaneous,  Including  £800  for  mlUtla, 

£800  to  geologist. 8,646 

Total  expenditure £206,766 

By  an  act  of  the  Assemldy  in  1854,  the  Council  fund 
of  i,'6000  a  year,  originally  granted  in  1728,  ceased,  and 
it  was  provided  that  .£25,009  should  be  raised  annually 
as  a  |)crmanent  civil  list,  for  the  purposes  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  island,  and  a  further  sum  of  i:30,000 
for  the  intoreut  on,  and  repayment  of  'he  guaranteed 
debt. 

It  is  difficult  te  fix  the  value  of  the  movable  and 
immovable  property  in  Jamaica,  once  estimated  at 
£50,000,000.  The  latter,  however,  that  is,  the  lan^' 
with  tlio  Imildings  on  it,  is  periodically  valved  for  tax- 
ation, and  the  hereditament  tax  is  raised  upon  a  sum 
equal  to  6  per  cent,  on  such  valuation — that  being,  ac- 
cording to  an  arbitrary  assumption,  the  nett  revenue 
of  the  land.  Though  the  tax  is  paid  upon  many  prop- 
erties on  which  the  cultivation  lias  l>een  given  up,  and 
which  produce  no  revenue  at  all,  this  sum  was  fixed  in 
1850  at  i.'69i),382,  48.  8d.,  on  an  estimated  value  of 
alwut  4:11,500,000.  Since  then  the  decline  has  been 
rapid ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  fall  in  rata- 
ble property  in  the  next  year  exceeded  £2,000,000, 
tlicre  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  difference  in  valuu 
since  the  prosperous  days  of  Jamaica  amounts  to  at 
least  80  per  cent.  For  many  once  valuable  estates  no 
purchaser  could  now  be  found  on  any  terms.  It  is  on 
record  that  231  sugar  estates  have  been  abandoned, 
besides  243  cofl'ee  plantations,  and  132  grass  pens.  It 
is  notorious  tliat  the  {wper  circulation,  which  amount- 
ed to  .£258,810  in  1844,  has  dwindled  to  jCTO.OOO  in 
1855.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  though  the  public 
and  parochial  taxation  has  t)een  reduced  from  about 
£'800,000  currency  to  less  than  £'300,000  sterling,  it  is 
much  more  burdensome  to  the  tax  paj'er  now.  Indeed, 
vhen  it  is  considered  that  the  value  of  articles  ex- 
pt.'ted,  expensive  as  they  are  to  produce,  does  not 
reaci:  jCI  ,000,000,  it  ia  evident  that  the  esUtes  in  Um 
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■KRTniiiite  3-l«M  no  ranUl  tt  nil,  but  an  mainUlned  hj  I  tb«  lohema  of  einaDcipaUoB  wu  originally  InUniUd  to 
Bim-rroiklvnt  propriAton  pomir-xeil  of  nthur  maans,  who  {  be  carried  out,  wera  tlUcontbiued.  In  1840  l-jiat  India 
am  unwilling  to  aluindon  the  hop*  of  fiitum  improve-    auKar  wai  admitted  on  equal  tarnii  Into  the  Hrltlih 


ment.  Kven  nuppoelng  the  whole  money  expended  Ir. 
ral*lnf(  them  artii'lea  of  ex|iort  amoantwl  to  little  more 
than  double  the  public  revenue  of  the  i-ountry,  a  pro- 
portion, hifthly  taxed  aa  the  iaiand  In  admittetl  to  be, 
quite  beyond  belief,  it  would  follow  that  after  pay- 
ment of  production,  expennea,  and  taxea,  little  or  no 
tarplna  would  remain  fur  the  propriiitor ;  but  mich  ex- 
panna  muat  In  reality  fa<-  exceed  ^600,000,  and  ciin 
only  l>a  provided,  an  before  obiiervetl,  by  thoae  propri- 
elora  who  have  other  funda  at  their  dinpoiial. 

It  in  nccpiuiary  to  explain  the  two  forma  of  calcula- 
tion to  which  rcferciico  haa  lieen  made — currency  and 
iterllng.  The  former  wan  an  arbitnirj-  mode  o(  re>  k- 
oninK.  unrrp.-enented  by  iiny  coinage,  employed  until 
the  year  1H4(),  by  which  A'UO  currency  equalled  nom- 
inally i,'lUO  sterling ;  but  a  proniiuni  of  about  IH  |ier 
cent,  wan  |>aid  in  addition  to  place  this  aum  in  Kii- 
gland.  no  that  upwanl  of  jCll>ti  in  .lantulca  were  needed 
to  pay  4.'1<N)  in  Kngland.  In  1H40  an  act  panned  ch- 
tablUhing  the  Kn)(linh  computation,  tixing  the  |Miund 
aterling  at  ^h,  or  i.'l,  IHn.  4d.  currency,  and  nialcinK 
KngUah  money  the  legal  tender.  Hpaninh  iind  I'ortu- 
gueM  coinn  are  ntill  current,  the  higlient  being  the 
doubloon,  or  ounce,  worth  about  i,'ii,  0».  M.  lieforo 
thia  date,  a  "  livepenny,"  worth  B<l,  nterling,  wna  the 
lowest  coin.  There  is  ntUI  no  copper,  and  the  lowest 
coin  in  the  nilver  three-half|wnce,  C(iine«l  especially  for 
Jamaica,  and  called  a  prawliiil,  an  intended  for  the  piiy- 


market.  Four  yuan  afterward  the  same  advantiige 
wai  conceded  to  foreign  augur,  the  produce  of  free 
labor;  and  in  1N46  to  slave-grown  sugar.  Trutection 
haa  alio  lieen  removed  from  molasses,  coffee,  and 
cocoa.  I'nder  thets  clrcumntances,  the  want  uf  a/lo- 
quate  lalior  haa  prevented  Jamaica  competing  with 
those  countries  in  which,  from  slavery  and  other 
causes,  there  is  a  sufHcient  supply. 

The  following  tables  Illustrate  these  observations  : 

V«fii#  nf«,i,,,r(i. 

a,8«.'>,.')Ti) 


Yriira.  VsliM  of  (mpoHl. 

M*<9 4!4,(M»,M»T 

ISIU 4,a(M,88T 

ISM H«4,n»4 

ISM 40»,W« 


Tho  exports  consist  of  her  own  products  onlj-,  the 
imports  include  thosu  intended  for  re-cxportatiim  as 
well  as  those  taken  for  homo  consumption,  wliicn  ex- 
plains why,  in  the  flouriiiliing  era  of  tho  triinult  trudo 
the  balance  should  bo  apparently  so  mm  h  U({ain8t 
Jamaica.  Tho  cx|K)rt8,  too,  are  entered  ut  their  value 
in  the  place  of  growth,  wliilo  to  iiupor*i  are  added 
charges  for  freight,  etc.  Tho  small  imports  of  11*31 
were  partly  owing  to  the  goo<U  imiwrted  in  uiiticiiia- 
tion  the  year  before,  when  tho  duties  were  not  Ibvied. 
The  name  cause  accountn  for  the  small  quantity  of 
rum  cx|Hirted  In  185:1,  and  tho  excess  of  the  two'  fol- 
lowing  years,  enough  for  two  years'  home  coniiuinption 
having  Iwen  entered  in  the  name  year  duty  free.    Tho 


ment  of"  agricultural  l.l^.reri.     In  former  days,  tj.e  j  ^^",'^y^'j  '"'''"  «'"'"  ""*  '""'*  """^  navigation  report 
only  paper  currency  couninted  o,'  island  checks  issued 
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by  the  treasury.  There  are  now  two  luinks  of  issue,  a 
branch  of  the  Colonial  Hank,  and  the  Hank  of  Jamaica. 
A  third,  the  I'lanters'  Hunk,  has  lieen  given  up  since 
the  trade  of  the  col»ny  declined.  The  present  i.4Hue  is 
usually  fn)m  X;o,()<X)  to  4.'M0.U<)<).  Savings  Iwnks  have 
also  been  established  in  the  isluiid. 

The  commerce  of  .lanmicu  <le|«"nds  almost  entirely 
on  its  ugriculture.     It  has  graduully  lost  tho  greater 
portion  of  the  transit  trude  in  •'onsequeiice  of  (ho  re- 
Tolt,  and  Kultsequent  disorgunimtion  of  the  Spanish 
colonies  on  tho   malnlund,  the  estubliKhment  of  St. 
Thonius  OS  a  free  port,  and  the  rapidity  of  steam  com-  |  i 
munication  tictween  Kuni|io  and  the  American  coast,  \ 
which  diniini!<hnd  the  advantages  of  an  om|Miriuni  in 
the  Wc-it  Indies.      Its  ui^riculturul  prii»|H'rity  has  de- 
clined   in  equal    proportiim,   though,   from  diffiTent  . 
call     •.  the  value  of  its  staple  having  been  depreciated  ; 
by  siiicessive  acts  of  the  Im|ieriul  (iovernment,  wliero-  ' 
by  the  diflerential  duties,  under  the  protection  of  which  | 

lupoan  IKTO  OiaAT  BaiTAiK  mon  Jamaica  or  tna  I'smciPAL  Articlrs  or  Nativk  riinocca  in  1SI7  and  1"!.% 
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Of  the  ships  in  this  list  40  were  ships  of  war,  44 
steamers,  ami  'M  colliers. 
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*  No  ruturii. 

The  luritest  sugar  crop  was  in  ISd.'i,  which  exceeded 
IfUViO  hhdn,  ;  that  of  IK.W  did  not  r<Mch  HO.OOO  hhds. ; 
th  It  of  !»;>«  had  fallen  to  -'O.dOd  hhds.  The  largest 
c».llec  crop  was  In  lull,  anri  exceo<led  ,'H,<)flO,0<H>  lbs. 
The  groat  increase  of  pimento  is  unfortunately  ac- 
counted for  by  the  rapid  spread  of  the  tree,  which 
grows  wild  in  Jamaica,  over  lands  formerly  under  culti- 
vation. Since  lH/i2  a  small  quantity  of  cop|)er  ore  has 
lieen  exported,  amounting  in  IkM  to  .'t7  tons.  lienides 
these  principal  articlei  there  is  exfiorted  a  small 
quantity  of  tamarinilH,  ocou-nuts,  succadcn,  shrub, 
elKiny,  lignum  vit«e,  and  InncewfSKl.  There  are  five 
mining  companies  in  Jamaica,  all  in  their  infancy — 
the  Clarendon  Consols,  and  Wheal  Jamaica,  in  Claren- 
don ;  the  I'ort-Koyal  and  St.  Andrews,  and  tlie  Kllers- 


lie  and  Flardowie,  in  St,  Andrew;  the  Portland  Min- 
ing Company  in  I'ortland.  Of  these  the  lirst  two  iirp 
at  (iresent  the  most  promising.  The  prim  ipd  InijKirti 
into  Jamaica  are  salt  pork  and  beef,  suit  lish  ami  oil, 
butter,  lard,  cheese,  corn,  corn-meal,  oatnie.il,  timir, 
biscuits,  rice,  tobacco,  wine  urd  lieer;  hardware,  mt- 
lery  and  ironiiiongcrv  ;  ready-made  clothes,  liiuits  and 
shoes,  and  drv  goiHls  of  all  sorts ;  soap,  camlles  sail- 
•  dierv,  and   harness ;    shingles,   lumlwr,   woiMl-lioopii, 

and  coals. 
I  /mjMn-li  into  ike  Iilmid  nf  Jamaica  from  the  i'nilnl 
!  Slalft  in  1854.— Flour,  n.H'.'.'i  IpBrrels;  candles,  7!M1 
I  boxes  ;  butter,  iH'H  kegs  ;  lani,  '2.'><7  kegs ;  pork,  M.'i:l 
;  barrels  ;  hams,  '.'0  barrels,  I 'i  casks,  11  tierces  ;  cliecRe, 
I  108   boxes;    meal,   2614   barrels;    corn,  'Jl'Jl   bat;9; 
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hr««d,  977  banal* ;  b««f,  3(1  bamU ;  coali,  MOl  ton* ; 
luiiitxr,  Ii9,lHA  feet;  •toe,  1M3  bag*.  Approximate 
value,  •40!l,niA. 

Atnnrioan  veiufl*  onxnged  In  trad*  with  Jamaica  In 
1X52,  194  I  In  IflAB,  1H4 ;  fh>m  all  European  ports,  In 
\m,  119 ;  In  IHM,  166. 

The  oommerclal  reanurceri  of  thia  liland  may  be 
i«rn  from   the  fnllowing  table*  of  export*  for  three 
ye»ni,  1880-1862 : 
, \tH),  " 

Tnar 


M|»r..., 

j{uni pancneotiB 

Molasue. ea*k« 

iOlnK«r. lb*. 

riiniinto. 
Colfee . . . 


l^sst 
» 

TB»,0OO 

4,0M),0(H) 

1!IT,000 


IMt. 

iwa. 

»I,4I4 

16,«M 

11 

004,000 

B,41»,000 

7.117,000 

18,401 

40 

1,1T^0U0 

4,4«9.000 

B,BWi,000 

I'ort  Rrgutatiotu. — Un  every  vetMl  entering  Ja- 
maica, there  i«  levied  under  the  vustomR-tonnage  act, 
1  port  duty  of  24  cent*  per  ton.  Light-hoiiRe  duty,  6 
cents  per  ton.  Hoopitul  tax — veisela  from  out  of  the 
tropics,  8  cent*  per  ton ;  from  within  the  tropica,  4 
eauta  per  ton.  Health  officer'*  feea — nn  a  *hlp  or  bark, 
t'i  88 ;  on  a  brig  or  brigantine,  $2  16 ;  on  a  schooner 
or  aloop,  f  1  44.  Harljor  due* — ahip  or  bark,  %1  68  ; 
brig  or  brigantine,  $6  76 ;  achooner  or  aloop,  ti)  84. 
Janmlca  embrace*  un  area  of  6520  aquare  milea,  and 
containa  a  papulation  of  about  36,U0O  whitea,  ».nd 
S12,0U0  free  blucka.     Totiil  population,  848,000. 

I'ilot  iluei  in  Ik*  ports  of  Kingtton  and  I'art  Rogal. — 
/n— 350  ton*  and  over,  $28  04 ;  250  tons  and  over, 
f  17  iS ;  150  tons  and  over,  $14  40 ;  100  tona  and  over, 
|n.W;  100  ton*,  $6  04. 

Oul—SM  tona  and  over,  $16  i)6  ;  260  tona  and  over, 
(13  44  ;  2(K)  tona  and  over,  $11  62  ;  160  tona  and  over, 
|<)  60;  100  tons  and  over,  $7  68;  100  tons,  $6  72. 
Th«M  charges  are  reduced  when  the  vessel  enters  or 
clears  fron\  Port  Koyiil  only. 

There  is  a  steam  communication  between  England 
iBcl  Jamaica,  and  vict  versa,  twico  a  month,  in  It)  days. 
The  Koyul  Stall  Steam-packet  Company's  ships  leave 
Suuthumpton  on  the  2d  and  17th  of  oach  month,  call- 
injjiit  St.  Thomas,  Porto  Rico,  and  Jucmol,  in  llii}-ti, 
and  reach  Kingston  on  the  'ilnt  and  6th.  They  leave 
Slfnin  for  England  on  the  27th  and  12th.  making  the 
caufK*  of  post  alioiit  44  days.  They  alao  sail  once  a 
month  lietwoen  .lumaica  and  Honduras ;  course  of 
post  10  days.  There  are  frequent  opportunities  be- 
tween Jamaica  and  Havana,  and  the  United  States. 
In  tho  island  there  la  a  post  twice  a  day  l)etw  "n  King- 
(tun  and  Spanish  Town,  and  a  commimication  twice  a 
weel(  iietween  these  capitals  and  the  country  districts ; 
besides  expreMsea,  on  the  arrival  and  departure  of  the 
mail  pack(!ta.  Jamaica  being  on  the  direct  route  from 
Kn;{lund  to  Nicaragua,  cnn  scarcely  fail  to  share  in  the 
growing  importance  of  the  States  of  Central  America. 
Kmimcipatum. — Hitherto  its  history,  since  emanci- 
pation, has  been  discouraging  to  the  frlcmls  of  liberty. 
The  negro  on  whom  the  cultivation  of  the  i.'<l.'ind  de- 
|)enils,  lias  gradually  retired  from  labor,  nnil  retro- 
graded in  the  social  scale.  This  does  not  arise  from 
any  hostile  feeling  toward  the  whitea,  with  whom  he 
usually  Uvea  on  tho  moat  amicable  terms ;  it  is  the 
natural  result  of  removing  all  re.'traint  from  a  people 
luw  in  civilization,  and  consequently  with  few  nrtiftciul 
wants,  in  a  country  where  land  is  superabundant. 
Tho  Jamaica  nej^ro  can  earn  enough  on  n  sug<ir  plantn- 
tian  in  a  few  weeks  to  buy  a  small  patch  of  freehold 
land.  The  wood  upon  it  forms  bis  oottaije  ;  the  vege- 
taliles  which  grow  almost  spontanemisly  sup|)ort  him 
in  ti)lerablo  comfort.  When  his  little  property  does 
not  require  his  care,  he  works  from  time  to  time  for 
hire  ;  but  as  plantation  after  plantation  \*  aliundoned, 
and  tho  country  returns  to  iti,  primeval  forest,  he  is 
conlined  more  and  more  to  the  society  of  his  own  race ; 
and  though  not  more  addicted  to  crime.  Is  rapidly  re- 
ceding into  a  savage  state.  During  alavery  the  dis- 
lenting  ministers  posie*Md  great  influence  over  Urn ; 


he  now  prafcrs  the  •stablished  church,  baeauM  it  ooata 
him  nothing,  but  he  care*  little  for  either.  Not  feeling 
the  want  of  education,  he  does  not  seek  it  for  hi* 
children,  whom  he  prefera  employing  in  hi*  own  mt> 
vioe.  Hence,  neither  churohea  nor  lobool*  are  wanted 
In  Jamaica,  but  congregation*  and  scholar*.  Theaa 
obMrvatlons  are  confirmed  by  the  last  returns,  v;hich 
fix  the  diminution  of  children  In  the  ichool*  in  1864, 
a*  compared  with  the  previou*  yaar,  at  '2000,  and  show 
thl*  decrea*«  to  lie  less  conaplcuou*  in  those  lielonglng 
to  the  eatablished  church  of  EngUnd  and  Scotland, 
than  In  those  of  the  I3aptlata  and  Independeiita.  Wa 
cnn  scarcely  blame  the  negro  for  following  the  beut  of 
hi*  Inclination ;  but  it  I*  evident  that  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, unleaa  there  la  ■  large  and  immediata 
aupply  of  lmmi(;rant*,  to  meet  the  ex|jenae  of  whose 
intro<luctlon,  averaging  at  least  i;lO  per  head,  there 
are  no  available  funL,  all  aociety  will  come  to  a 
speedy  and,  and  the  Island  lieconio  a  aecond  Haytl. 
Already  the  enormoua  depreciation  of  property  has 
cauaed  the  ru'n  of  *o  many,  that  the  name  of  Jamaica 
p;uprietor,  once  used  proverb)  '.y  to  indicate  wealth, 
is  now  associated  with  pove     ■  and  distress. 

■.'aniaica  Is  of  a  long  ovu.  naape,  and  has  been  com- 
pared to  I.  seal  with  the  head  pointed  to  the  west.    Its 
surface  Is  beautifully  diversified  with  liilU  and  \  alley*. 
An  elevated  range,  called,  in  the  eafti'ni  or  hlghe*t 
part,  the  Klue  Mountains,  and  terminating^  in  Dolphin 
Ileail,  to  the  went,  runs  longitudinally  through  the  Isl- 
and, and  other  high  ridges  insersect  I  his  chain.     Un 
the  84iutli  the  niountaiiis   are   generally  steep,  with 
gigantic  spines  or  buttresses  rising  from  the  plain  at 
an  average  distance  of  12  miles  from  the  sea.    Though 
difficult  of  access  they  are  traversed  by  bridle-roads  in 
various  directions  to  the  height  of  nearly  (iOOO  feet ; 
and  several  passes,  or  gaps,  us  they  are  called,  of  great 
altitude,   cour.ect  the  two  sides  of  the  island.      On 
these  elevated  ranges  tho  coffee  attains  the  greatest 
perfection,    and  above,   dcnso  forests   ascend  to  the 
highest  peak,  comiiosed  chiefiy  of  beef-wood,  as  it  la 
called  from  its  color,  and  satin-wood.     Under  their 
shade  the  tree-fern  grows  to  the  height  of  16  feet,  and 
the  flute-llko  note  is  heard  of  the  solitaire,  n  bird  only 
found  In  these  wildernesses.     On  the  north  side  the 
mountains  approach  the  ica  closely,  but  more  gradu- 
ally, their  conical  forms  are  gently  rounded,  and  in  St. 
Ann  und  Trelawny  the  lower  slopes  are  abuded  by 
pimento  woods,  the  indigenous  growth  of  the  Island,  and 
elsewhere  by  orange  groves,  mango,  and  cedar  forests, 
alKivo  which  frequently  towers  tho  gigantic  silk-cot- 
ton tree.     The  shady  valleys  Iietween  were  once  occu- 
pied by  cacao  walks,  now  destroyed  ;  and  on  the  low- 
lands, near  the  sea,  were  formerly  the  Indigo-works, 
long  since  abandoned.    Hero  are  now  tho  sugar  estates, 
in  which  the  dark  green  of  the  cane  is  varied  by  the 
golden  tint  of  the  guinea  grass,  and  the  calibage  and 
cocoa-nut  pulms  shoot  up  in  long  lines  close  to  tho 
water's  edge,    from   which   tUcy  are   separated  by  a 
fringe  of  mangroves,  growing  below  high-wuter  mark, 
and   tho   beautiful   but  poisonoua   raanchineel.     The 
waving  field  of  canes   is   broken  ut  intervals  by  the 
white  cluster  of  buildings  composing  the  sugar-works. 
The  mill,  the  boiling-house,  with   its   tall  chimneys, 
and  the  stables,  stores,  and  bookkeepers'  house*  sur- 
round a  large  court-yard.     Above,  on  an  eminence,  is 
usually  the  proprietor's  mansion,  and  close  by,  though 
completely  buried  in  the  broad  foliage  of  the  plantain 
and  lianana,  tho  negro  village.     On  these  plantations 
during  crop  the  scene  is  most  animated.     Hands  of 
negroes,  with  cutlasses,  attack  the  rows  of  canes  which 
tower  alwve  their  heads ;  wagons,  drawn  by  oxen  or 
mules,  in  endless  succession,  carry  the  canes  to  the 
mill ;  women  and  children  hurry  with  the  dry  stalks 
to  feed  tho  lires ;  and  the  shouts,  without  which  a 
!  negro  seldom  does  any  thing,  announce  afar  off,  in  this 
j  clear  atmosphere,  the  neighborhood  of  n  au(;ar  estate. 
I  It  i*  bete,  too,  that  the  traveler  sees  most  clearly  the 
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decline  of  the  coantrr.  At  each  end  of  the  island,  in 
the  parishea  of  Hanover  and  Portland,  he  may  journey 
for  miles  through  deserted  piantations.  lildfces,  over- 
grown with  guavn  bushes,  mark  the  site  of  the  com 
fields ;  ranic  vegetation  fills  the  court-yard,  and  even 
bursts  through  the  once  hospitable  roof.  A  cutse 
seems  to  have  fallen  u|ion  the  land,  as  if  this  genera- 
tion were  atoning  for  the  sins  of  the  past.  For  while 
we  lament  the  ruin  of  the  present  proprietors,  we  ran 
not  forgi't  the  unrequited  toil  which  in  times  gone  l)y 
created  tlie  wealth  they  have  lost,  nor  that  hapless 
race,  the  original  owners  of  the  soil,  whose  fate  sad- 
dens the  diirkest  page  of  history. 

The  sugar  estates  reseml>le  generally  those  of  the 
other  islands,  but  •lamulra  has  a  feature  peculiar  to 
Itself.  In  the  centre  ef  the  island,  and  tnwanl  the 
south  and  west,  are  large  plains,  oi  table-lands,  at  an 
•levution  of  about  1000  feet,  covered  with  a  luxuriant 
growtii  of  guinea  grass,  dotted  with  groves  of  tall 
trees,  and,  at  greater  interval-!,  with  white  houses  and 
villages.  From  an  eininenro  the  whole  country  re- 
aembles  a  series  of  English  parks.  These  are  the  pens, 
or  grazing  farms,  where  horses  and  cuttle  of  most  ex- 
cellent quality  are  bred.  They  are  chiefly  in  St.  Ann, 
Manchester,  St.  Rlizal)eth,  St.  James,  and  Hanover. 
The  climate,  at  this  elevation,  is  well  suited  to  a  Kii- 
ropean  population,  who  can  not  work  cm  the  sugar 
plantations,  liut  may  with  safety  lie  employed  on  the 
light  and  healthy  duties  of  the  farm.  Kniin  one  of  the 
many  points  o'  view  on  the  mountain  range  the  coun- 
try presents  au  aspect  of  licauty  and  grandeur  scarcely 
to  Ih)  surpasseil.  Above  tower  the  lofty  peaks,  with 
clouds  on  their  summits — around  lire  magnificent  for- 
ests— lienejith  are  the  peculiar  hollow  basins,  called 
cork-pits — below  them  deep  ravines,  or  wider  valievs  ; 
through  these  flow  rivers  or  mountain  torrents,  occa- 
sionally falling  from  the  rocky  ledges  in  cascades 
which  would  attract  notice  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
At  a  greater  distance  the  wide  plains  are  spread  out 
like  a  map,  checkered  with  towns  and  villages ;  and  the 
deeply  indented  coast,  terminating  to  the  east  in  lofty 
cliffs,  is  washed  by  tlio  glittering  waters  of  the  farili- 
hean  Sea.  The  view  of  the  island  from  the  sea  has 
long  licen  celebrated.  .Soon  after  leaving  Cape  Tltiu- 
ron,  the  western  jioint  of  llayti,  the  IMue  Moiintuin!i 
are  in  sight,  and  along  the  south  I'oast  of  .lamaica, 
from  Point  Momnt  to  Kingston,  the  inhabited  plains, 
•loping  gradually  up,  till  cultivation  terminiitcs  in  for- 
est, present  an  as|iect  of  no  common  beauty.  From  Fort 
Nugent,  which  is  conspicuous  under  a  steep  hill,  to 
Port  Royal,  runs  a  narniw  sandy  promontory,  calle<l 
til''  Palisades.  Here  is  the  great  cemetery  wliere  so 
Hi  ly  victims  to  yellow  fever  lie  buried  that  the  name 
has  lierome  proverbial ;  an<l  this  neck  of  land  incloses 
the  harbor  of  Kingston,  wliii'ii  is  entered  by  a  miwt 
intricate  channel  lir'.ween  Port  Koyal  snd  Port  Hen- 
derson, and  beyond  which  the  capital  is  Keen  stretching 
northward  toward  the  ainphith'-  tro  of  the  l.igiisna 
Hills,  and  protected  by  th'-  '  .test  range  of  the  Hlue 
Moantains.  The  lleigllt^  <>t  the  princi|iai  (leaks  have 
been  computed  as  follows  :  Hlue  Slountsin  Peak,  i770 
feet ;  the  Portland  (iap  ridge,  fMiil  feet ;  Portland 
Gap,  (MMO  feet  j  and  St,  Catherines  Peak,  4!»70  feet. 
It  is  stated,  however,  liy  some  autliorities.  that  the 
three  highest  peaks  on  tlic  grand  ridge  of  the  Itliic 
Mountains,  called  Coldridge,  have  their  respective 
luminits  H1R4,  '6M,  and  7ft7ti  feat  alxive  the  level  of 
the  sea. 

The  soil  is  in  most  places  deep  and  fertile,  and  for 
the  growth  of  sugar,  pimentai,  and  ginger,  and,  as 
•onie  think,  of  coffee,  has  never  lieen  surpassed.  On 
tilt'  north  there  is  a  reddish  yellow  soil.  The  )>rick 
mold,  reckoned  tbn  best  in  the  West  Indies  for  the 
i:ane.  ii  a  deep  warm  haxei  mold,  easily  laliored,  and 
raquiriDg  little  manure.  The  black  shell  mold  owes 
tea  fertility  to  tlin  mineral  salts  and  exuviie  which  it 
eoutatns.     Un  the  south  side  are  Urge  natural  salt 


ponds,  which  of  late  years  have  been  neglected.  The 
principal  soils  in  the  interior  are  a  red  clay,  a  yellow- 
ish clay,  a  red  grit,  a  loose  conchaceous  mold,  a  black 
mold  or  clay  or  marl,  a  loose  vegetable  mold  on  rock 
a  fine  sand.  The  red  sandstone  of  the  lower  mount- 
ains resembles  much  the  {lorphyrite  conglomerate  of 
the  higher,  and  both  produce  coffee ;  but  while  that 
grpwn  on  the  former  has  been  driven  out  of  the  mar- 
ket by  the  cheaply  grown  coffee  of  Ceylon,  the  latter 
retains  its  value,  being  considered  by  many  superior  to 
the  Mocha  which  springs  from  a  similar  soil.  Among 
minerals  are — argillaceous  dark  purple  schist ;  gneiss  ■ 
steatite,  and  even  serpentine ;  sienites,  highly  micul 
ceous ;  and  the  hard  lamellated  amianthus,  resembling 
petrifled  wood;  white  freestone;  quartz  of  different 
kinds ;  limestone,  and  a  kind  of  marble.  Rich  lead 
ore,  impregnated  with  silver  is  found  in  St.  Andrew ; 
radiated  antimony  and  rich  copper  ores,  abounding  ju 
mulachite,  are  found  chiefly  in  Clarendon,  Portland, 
and  St.  George;  magnetic  iron  and  cobalt  in  St! 
George  and  Metcalf;  anthracite  coal  in  Portland 
and  St.  George  ;  but  neither  gold  nor  pure  silver  have 
been  found,  though  the  Indians  possessed  ornaments 
of  lioth  when  discovered  by  the  Spaniards.  A  species 
of  marl,  common  in  Jamaica,  was  eaten  by  the  negroes 
during  siaverj-,  so  much  to  the  detriment  of  tiieir 
health  and  value  that  the  practice  was  made  prnai. 
The  honeycomli  limestone  rock,  of  which  a  great 
part  of  the  island  is  composed,  contains  no  minerals 
but  is  hollowed  into  innumerable  caverns  and  fissures! 
Many  of  these  are  beautifully  ornamented  with  stalac- 
tites, particularly  one  on  tlie  Iloaring  Hivor  cstu'e, 
near  Savafia  la  Mar,  In  some  of  tiicso  tissurcs  ciillfii 
"sinks,"  rivers  suddenly  disappear  to  rise  again  a;  « 
consideralile  distance.  On  the  Sweet  Hiver  estate 
several  springs  rise  like  fountains  with  great  forte  in 
one  field.  On  the  road  from  Falmouth  to  MaruDn 
Town,  a  consideralile  stream  pours  from  un  opening  in 
the  solid  rock  several  feet  almvo  the  ground,  oml  the 
Rio  llueno  streams  at  once  from  the  foot  of  a  perpen- 
dicular rock  in  St.  Ann,  There  are  fever  traces  of 
A  !  in  .lamaica  than  in  the  other  islands;  but  the 
Dumt  liill,  near  Hope  Hay,  sionis  to  he  an  extinct 
volcano.  There  is  great  variety  of  ( iimute  ;  the  me. 
diuni  heat  at  Kingston  is  ulioul  80^^,  and  the  minlmnm 
70"^  Fahrenheit,  thniugiinut  the  year.  At  an  elevation 
of  from  -HHH)  t<i  ."iOOO  feet,  the  average  range  is  fnnn 
f}:)°  to  (!,'i° ;  the  minimum  in  winter  licing  ■iA°.  (in 
the  Blue  Mountain  Peak,  in  August,  the  writer  foiiml 
the  temperature  41°  at  sunrise,  and  ice  of  scinin  thitk- 
iioss  has  licen  formed  there  in  March.  Snow  has  never 
licen  known  to  fall.  The  alternation  of  teni|ierature 
is  from  «°  to  10'^  on  tho  south  side,  unil  more  on  the 
north,  but  the  transitions  are  not  so  nuitdoii  .ind  detri- 
mental as  In  many  (larts  of  the  continent  of  North 
America,  I  'e  grand  compensation  for  exccKs  of  tein- 
peruture  is  alfonled  by  the  breezes  whiih  reguiarl 
every  morning  set  in  fnini  tlio  sen  to  the  land,  and 
every  evening  from  tho  land  to  tho  sea,  to  preserve 
the  equilibrium  which  the  mionday  sun  has  disturhril; 
when  these  are  sometimes  interruptfd  th.i  heat  is  in- 
tense, the  thermometer  ri«ing  to  lOd"  Kalirenheit,  anil 

j  the  island  becomes  unhealtliy.     'I'hcre  is  no  slril<inK 

j  variety  in  the  length  of  tlie  day,  or  in  the  seasons, 
except  tho  alternations  of  wet  and  dry.  .Storms  of 
thunder  and  lightning  are  prevalent,  and  soinetinioK 
very  mischievous  in  HUtunin,  The  hiirrirane  season 
ranges  from  .luiy  to  October       The  is'riodiial  rainn, 

I  which  last  ordinarily  for  six  weclts,  are  railed  the  Msy 
and  ( (ctolier  seasons,  but  there  is  great  irregularity  in 

i  the  time  of  their  falling.  The  north  side  usiinlly 
suffers  less  fniin  drought  than  the  south,  Imt  even 
there  the  rains  are  sonictinies  very  cnpriciiius,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  a  river,  or  being  stoppeil  by  a  riil);o 
of  hills.  The  parislirs  of  Vere  and  St,  Dorothy,  on 
the  s<iuth  side,  liave  sometimes  been  more  than  a  year 

;  without  ruin,  tu  the  destruction  uf  vegetation  and  cattlf . 
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Some  parts  of  Jamaica,  particularly  near  morasies, 
are  extremely  unhealthy,  and  there  few  escape  inter- 
mittent fever*,  or  "  fever  and  ague,"  aa  it  is  called  ; 
but  in  general  the  climate  is  favorable  to  those  who 
live  carefully,  though  when  the  yellow  fever  comes  as 
an  epidemic,  which  happens  every  seven  or  eight 
years,  it  carries  oiY  all  alike.  It  is,  however,  rarely 
known  at  an  elevation  of  1000  feet,  and  in  some  of  the 
hilly  districts,  ea;iecially  the  Santa  Cruz  Mountains 
and  Pedro  I'luins,  there  are  remarkable  instances  of 
longevity  among  the  Knglish  settlers.  The  annual 
mortality  among  the  white  troops  for  twenty  years 
ending  1837  was  130  in  the  lUOO,  or  a  seventh  of  the 
entire  force.  Since  they  have  been  fed  on  fresh  pro- 
visions, and  more  especialy  since  they  have  been  en- 
camped on  high  ground,  this  has  been  reduced  to  84 
per  1000.  Of  late  years  the  cholera  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance, and  committed  extraordinary  havoc ;  and 
Muce  em:incipation,  small  pox  has  been  more  preva- 
lent, on  account  of  the  negroes  neglecting  the  vaccina- 
tion of  their  children.  The  vegetable  prinluctions  of 
Jamaica  are  far  too  numerous  to  lie  descriljed.  There 
are  forest  trees  lit  for  every  purpose,  from  shlp-liuilding 
to  oabinet-making,  among  which  the  ballata,  rusewuml, 
galiuwood,  mahogany,  lignum  vitn,  lance-.voiHl,  and 
ebony,  are  conspicuous;  but  tlie  scarcitj'  of  labor 
makes  it  cheaper  to  import  ]iluuks  ready  sawn  from 
America.  The  logwou<l,  the  trunk  of  which  rosera- 
blos  the  clustered  columns  of  Uothiu  architecture,  and 
Ihe  fustic,  are  largely  exported  for  dyeing.  The 
.lamuica  cedar  {Cedreta  udomta),  with  ash-like  leaves, 
is  valuable  for  the  interior  of  houses,  as  its  scented 
wood  keeps  off  Insects.  The  silk-cotton  tree  (Ceiba 
Jiombojr  or  Knodetulnm)  is  one  of  tlio  largest  in  Ja- 
maica; its  silky  |kmIs  are  UMod  to  stutf  pillows,  but, 
from  want  of  adhesion  in  the  libres,  is  U8ele.ss  fur  manu- 
facture. The  pimecto  is  indigenous,  and  furnishes  the 
allspice.  The  bamboo,  the  coffee,  the  cacao  or  choco- 
late tree,  are  well  known  productions ;  the  last,  how- 
ever, is  disappearing,  and  the  export  has  ceased. 
Several  species  of  palm  abound,  the  nmcca,  the  fan 
|ialm,  and  screw  puliu,  but  the  noblest  is  the  palmetto 
roysl  (Areca  otrracea),  the  green  top  of  w  hich  is  culled 
the  niouutuin  cabbage,  and  eaten  as  a  vegetable.  The 
ciicoa-nut  is  the  most  valuable  of  uU  this  trilie.  The 
m*ni{o,  which  overspreads  the  island,  forming  n  splen- 
clitl  forent  tree,  and  affording  foiKl  for  man  an<l  beast, 
wss  introduced  by  Uodney,  who  took  it  from  a  Kvench 
sliip;  the  bread-fruit  by  the  fanums  Ullgh  in  17'.I3. 
The  [Mipaw  has  the  |Hiculiar  prujwrty  of  rendiritig 
meat  tender.  The  lace-bark  tree,  found  near  Maroon 
Town,  lias  an  inner  bark  of  so  delicate  a  texture  that 
ladies'  dresses  have  been  made  of  it.  The  guuvu, 
from  whii^h  the  delicious  preserve  is  made,  is  a  weed 
of  the  country,  and  the  fruit  when  raw  scarcely  eata- 
ble. The  palnitt  ihristi,  from  which  castor  oil  is  made, 
is  a  very  abundant  annual.  A  now  species  of  silk- 
worm (the  HunU>!/x  Ci/nlhia),  which  foods  on  its  leaf, 
has  lately  ln'iii  iutroducetl  from  India,  by  the  .luniaica 
Society  of  Arts,  fouiuled  by  Sir  (".  (irey.  The  sun- 
dower  is  sometiimm  cultivated  fur  oil.  A  variety  of  the 
Cmiiii  l>i)unli<t,  on  which  the  oo<!hiiieal  feeds,  is  <'um- 
mon,  and  from  which,  us  well  as  frum  the  insect, 
recent  experiments  luive  proved  that  a  dye  may  bo 
obtained.  Knglish  vegetables  grow  in  the  liills ; 
while  the  plains  prmluce  the  plantain,  cocoa,  yam, 
cassava,  iichra,  lieans  and  |ieas  of  various  surts,  gin- 
ger, and  arruwruut.  Muiio  and  guinea  curn  are  gen- 
erally cultivated,  and  the  guinea  grass,  accidentally 
introduced  in  17(iO,  has  overspread  the  whide  island, 
Slid  forms  tliu  must  wholesome  and  strciigthcKiiig  fmHl 
fur  liorses  and  cattle.  Tho  principal  fruits  urit  the 
orange,  the  shaddock,  tho  lime,  the  griipo  or  duster 
fruit,  the  pineapple,  noseberry,  granudilla,  star-apple, 
ciittard-apple,  maiiiuiee  sapota,  mango,  '.tan:ina,  gra|>es, 
melons,  the  avocado  pear,  tho  liread-friilt,  atid  taniartnd, 
(bough  the  last  three  would  be  more  correctly  ranked 


among  vegetables.  There  is  a  botanic  garden  near 
Kingston,  and  a  finer  one  at  Dath,  where  many  now 
naturalized  exotics  were  first  planted.  The  Bar'a|>a- 
rilla  is  erroneously  supposed  to  grow  in  Janiuii.  < 
though  it  is  classed  in  the  customs'  returns  there 
among  the  imports.  It  is  brought  from  the  .Spanish 
main,  and  re-exported  by  the  Jamaica  Jews,  in  whose 
hands  the  trade  is ;  hence  it  is  called  Jamaica  sursapa- 
rilla.  The  sugar-cane  was  cultivated  at  an  early  pe- 
riod In  Jamaica  by  the  Spaniards,  and  was  so  much 
extended  by  the  English  that,  in  1C71,  wo  read  of 
sugar  works  scattered  over  the  w  hole  Island.  There  are 
several  varieties,  the  most  valuable  being  the  one 
brought  from  llourbon  in  1709,  which  is  of  a  bright 
yellow ;  and  the  Mont  Blanc,  of  three  sorts,  white, 
violet,  and  blue.  Besides  which  is  the  ribbon-cane, 
l)eautif  ully  striiied  with  various  colors,  which  is  coarse 
and  dry,  but  more  hanly  than  the  other  sorts.  The 
statistics  of  the  sugar  and  coffee  cultivation  have  been 
given  elsewhere.  There  are  many  lieautiful  flowers  in 
the  island,  the  most  remarkable  of  which  are  the  aloe, 
the  yucca,  the  datura,  tho  mountain  pride,  tho  port- 
landia ;  tho  cactus  and  cereus  tribe,  the  various  kinds 
of  convolvulus  and  ipoino-a,  and  two  beautiful  de- 
scriptions of  plumeriu,  culled  tho  tree  jasmine.  In- 
numerable varietica  of  ferns  grow  in  the  mountains, 
and  orchids  in  the  wcM)ds.  The  pastures  are  infested 
by  that  interesting  mimosa,  the  sensitive  plant.  It  is 
eaten  by  sheep,  but  Is  armed  with  minute  thorns, 
which  make  troublesome  wounds  In  their  feet.  There 
are  many  Iwautiful  Insects,  among  which  the  flre-fllos 
are  most  remarkable.  There  are  fourteen  sorts  of 
iMinpurido!  or  tire-flies,  besides  tho  Klaterida  or  lan- 
tern beetles,  which  are  larger  and  more  luminous; 
but  neither  in  flowers  nor  insects  is  Jamaica  so  rich  as 
mure  southern  islands.  To  com|)ensato  fur  this  it  has 
no  venomous  °criients,  though  ulKiunding  in  harmless 
snukes  and  lizards.  A  largo  lizard,  the  Iguana,  Is  con- 
sidered A  delicacy,  as  are  the  lund-crab  and  tortoise. 
Tho  scorpion  und  centipede  are  jwlsonous,  but  not 
very  common  or  dangerous.  Ants,  mosquitoes,  and 
saadtlies  swarm  in  the  lowlands.  Bees,  among  which 
is  u  stinglcss  variety,  are  mimeruus  In  the  woods,  and 
produce  excellent  honey.  It  Is  a  (wpnlar  error  that  in 
tho  tropics  tluwers  have  no  scent  und  birds  no  song. 
The  datura  ami  orange  arc  among  many  Instances  to 
the  contrary  in  thu  former  case  ;  and  as  to  the  latter, 
(ioss  enumerates  some  twenty  different  song  birds  In 
Jamaica,  iiiiiung  which  may  bo  mentioned  the  Jamaica 
nightingale,  a  kind  of  mocking-bird  (Mmila  Jamni- 
cfiMi's"),  and  a  species  of  humming-bird  (^felli»rga 
hiimilit).  I'arruts  and  plgeuns  are  comnuin,  and  the 
wild  guinea  fowl ;  also  ii  species  of  goatsucker,  called 
tho  musiiuitu  hawk,  anil  a  great  variety  of  water- 
birds,  among  which  is  tho  ladican  and  a  sort  of  alba- 
tross. The  crane,  heron,  plover,  sni|)e,  ortolan  (or 
rico-blnl  uf  I'aruliiia),  and  quail,  arc  migratory.  TTie 
aura  vulture,  or  turkey  buzzard,  called  tho  John 
t'ruw,  is  numcruiis,  and  valnalilo  as  a  scavenger.  Uy 
its  instinct  the  cunccaled  body  of  u  murdered  man 
has  mure  than  once  been  traced  in  .lamaica.  The  sua 
and  rivers  swurin  with  llsh  ;  among  the  larger  ones 
are  tho  shark,  tlic  nurse  ."hark,  tho  bunito,  the  swonl 
and  saw'-lish ;  besides  the  snapper,  mullet,  klng-llsh, 
.Spanish  mackerel,  the  llylng-llsli,  etc.  Tli^  cachalot 
is  found.  Turtles  abound  ;  uiid  tli,e  soul  un<l  manatee, 
or  river  cow,  are  sometimes  fuund,  und  tho  crooodtle 
(called  erroneously  ulligutuD.  .lamaica,  when  discov- 
ered, contained  but  few  species  of  animals.  Besides 
the  ulco,  there  was  the  iitia  or  Indian  cony,  the  musk 
rat,  the  armadillo,  monkey,  uguuli,  peccary,  u|iossum, 
and  raccoon.  At  present  tho  only  wild  animals  are  tho 
Willi  hug  (an  African  variety,  Intriiduced  from  the  Ca- 
naries), a  kind  of  deer  (the  ciiriacou),  goats,  rats,  and 
mire.  Tlui  rata  commit  serious  ravages  among  the 
canes,  and  those  which  feed  only  in  the  cane-lii'lils  are 
by  some  •itoomsU  a  delicacy.    This  spucies,  called  the 
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Charle.<<  Price  rat,  was  introdnced  to  destroy-  «  smaller 
kind;  but  the  remedy  seem*  to  have  proved  worw 
than  the  evil.  The  breed  of  oxen  lias  been  much  im- 
proved by  Judlcions  crossing,  and  ran  scarcely  be  sur- 
passed. The  horses  have  much  of  the  Arab  blood. 
They  are  xmall  but  fleet,  and  at  the  island  races  have 
often  beaten  English  racers,  particularlj'  some  taken 
out  by  the  Marquis  of  Normanliy,  when  governor. 
The  rieveliind  ba}-  has  lately  l)een  introduced  from 
England,  with  a  view  to  sUe  and  bone.  The  mules 
arc  lurge,  hardy,  and  sagacious,  and  much  used  for 
mountain-riding,  as  well  as  for  carrj-ing  baggage  and 
working  on  the  estates.  The  sheep  and  pigs  are  of 
excellent  quality,  and  the  pork  of  .lamaica  is  consid- 
ered much  more  wholesome  than  that  of  England, 
being  frequently  recommended  to  invalids.  Goats  are 
much  reared  Iiy  the  negroes,  liut  they  are  very  mis- 
chievous in  sugar  and  coffee  plantations.  The  Cuba 
bloodhound  is  used  as  a  watch-<log,  Iwlng  the  species 
which  thrives  best  in  a  hot  climate;  the  English 
hound  and  terrier,  which  have  frequently  \nen  intro- 
duced, soon  dej^enenite  and  die.  PouHrj-  succeeds 
well,  particularly  the  turkey,  the  Guinea  fowl,  and 
Muscovj-  duck. 

The  principal  pul)lications  relating  to  Jamatca  are  : 
I.oxo's  Htilury,  1774 ;  BnvoN  EnwAni>»'  Ifittory, 
1800,  with  an  Appendix,  1819;  Rkjtnv's  //ittnr;/, 
lHn7;  Mathisox,  1811 ;  UoyfAHttn  Lnim  nf./nmalm, 
1H27  ;  llKCKFonii's  Hulorji ;  Dallas'  .Vntyx-n  Wnr  ; 
Stkwaut's  Jamnim ;  Monk  I-kwis'  Tour ;  JlAn- 
VETt'H  Jamiiicn ;  Mustoomkrv  Martix,  IHSfi  ;  I'lM. 
LTiTo's  I'nst  (irk/  Prtsent  Stale  ofJamairn,  184.1.  The 
earlier  histories  are  scarcely  applicable  to  the  present 
day,  while  many  of  the  later  publications  arc  mere 
vehicles  for  conveying  the  authors'  views  for  or 
against  slavery.  By  far  the  l)e»t  and  most  reliable 
information  is  contained  in  the  dispatches  of  suc- 
cessive governors,  pulilishe<l  in  the  Parlinnientary 
Blue  Books ;  many  of  which,  and  particularly  those 
of  Sir  ('harles  Grey,  contain  admirable  expositions  of 
the  state  of  the  country,  and  causes  of  its  decline. 
The  natural  history  of  .lamaica  has  also  l>oen  the 
theme  of  many  writers— Sloanc,  in  WXi;  Brown, 
IT.M;  Burhaui,  ITiVl ;  I,uni.n,  1H14.  These  authors 
have  a  most  able  and  entlmsiastic  successor  in  Gosse, 
whose  Jiiiimal  of  a  .Waftiralinl  in  Jnmairn,  IH.'il,  and 
Hinh  of  .lamaira,  1S47,  nre  <lclightful  liooks.  Kor 
vivid  pictures  of  scenery  and  life  in  .lamaira,  Tmi 
Vringlr't  /.oi/,  and  The  Crvitf  nf  the  Miilgr,  liy 
Mkiiael  Scott,  a  Kingston  merchant,  are  unri- 
valed. 

The  Caymanas,  or  Cayman  Isles,  are  tlireo  small 
coral  islands  or  keys.  In  N.  lat.  ]'.t°  to  19°  2<»',  and  ;10 
to  40  leagues  west  north-west  fn>m  Point  Negril,  Ja- 
maica, and  al)OUt  tlie  same  distance  south  of  ('ul>a. 
Grind  raymin  lies  off  the  centre  of  the  Yucatan 
Passage;  ('aynian-Brai|ue  or  Brae,  and  Little  (ay- 
man,  are  near  each  other,  and  alMiut  .'(4  miles  north- 
east from  (iranil  Cayman.  They  were  discovered  by 
CkIuuiIxis,  but  no  settlement  was  ever  made  by  the 
Spaniard:!.  Grand  Cayman,  the  only  one  occupleil,  is 
alxiut  a  mile  and  a  half  long  by  a  mile  broad,  and 
contains  almut  1000  acres.  It  is  ver>'  low,  entirely 
without  springs,  and  overgrown  with  low  stunted 
shrubs.  These  islands  are  favorite  bn-eding-piaces  for 
turtles,  immense  shoals  of  whlih  animals  froi{uent  the 
low  sandy  shore  for  the  pur[N>s«  of  depositing  their  : 
egg'*. 

James,  Capt  Thomaa.    This  English  navigator 
was  employed  by  a  company  of  merchants  of  Bristol, 
In  connection  with  one  I.uke  Fox,  In  lilDl,  on  a  voy-  i 
■ge  of  exploration  foi  the  discoverv  of  a  north-west  i 

rissage.  Hir  Tlioinas  Koe  presented  him  to  Charles  ! 
,  who  greatly  encouraged  the  enterprise,  lie  sailed  ; 
from  the  |>ort  of  Bristol  on  nd  May,  and  wintered  on  , 
an  island  in  Hudson's  Bay,  In  latitude  alwiut  52°,  | 
fruin  whence  ba  pniotMiled  northward  aa  far  u  (i&)°,  i 


when  hia  further  progress  was  prevented  by  the  gre.it 
accumulation  of  ice,  aud  he  returned  to  England 
where  ho  arrived  22d  October,  1632.  During  the  en- 
suing year,  he  published  his  "  Strange  and  Dangerous 
Voyage  for  the  Discover)-  of  a  North-west  Passage  to 
the  South  Sea."  He  made  some  discoveries  on  the 
coast  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to  the  western  side  of  which 
country  he  gave  the  name  of  New  Walt$,  in  honor  of 
the  prince,  afterward  Charles  II.  His  journal  con- 
tains  much  curious  and  interesting  matter  connected 
with  the  sufferrings  of  himself  and  his  companions 
during  their  sojourn  on  the  Isle  of  Charlton. 

Japan.  The  empire  of  Japan  consists  of  a  chain 
of  islands  lying  off  the  eastern  coast  of  continental 
Asia,  and  extending  south-east  and  north-west  between 
north  lat.  31°  and  48°,  and  east  long.  129°  and  150°. 
Inclosed  between  this  chain  of  islands  and  the  oppo! 
site  coasts  of  Corea  and  Manchu  Tartar)-,  is  the  Ser.  of 
.lapan,  which  communicates  by  means  of  straits  with 
the  Chinese  Sea  on  the  south,  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the 
east,  and  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  on  the  north.  To  tlio 
esst,  Japan  has  no  nearer  land  than  Califcmia,  Um 
miles  off ;  the  nearest  part  of  China  is  about  420  miles 
and  of  Kamschatka  270  miles  distant.  The  term  Jul 
pan  is  proltably  a  corruption  of  the  Chinese  name 
Ji-pun-quo—i.  e.,  Kingdom  of  the  Source  of  the  Sun' 
or  I-jistem  Kingdom.  Marco  Polo,  who  was  the  tirst 
to  bring  intelligence  of  this  countr)-  to  Europe,  and 
who  ac(|ulred  his  information  in  China,  calls  it  Xi. 
pmii/u.  The  Japanese  name  is  Nipon,  or  Nifon— i.  e. 
Sun-source.  ' 

The  empire  Is  divided  into  Japan  proper— consisting 
of  the  three  large  islands  of  Nipon,  Kiu-siu,  and  Sitkokf 
and  tlie  numerous  small  islands.  Nipon,  the  lartit-st 
and  most  imporUnt  of  the  group,  and  that  which 
gives  name  to  the  whole  empire,  has  an  estimated  area 
of  100,000  square  miles ;  iU  length  being  more  than 
!K)0  miles,  while  its  average  breadth  exceeds  100.  It 
is  thus  about  one  fifth  larger  than  Great  Britain.  Its 
form  is  that  of  a  curve  or  crescent,  with  the  concave 
side  toward  the  main  land.  South  of  Nipon,  and  sep- 
arated from  it  by  a  narrow  channel,  is  the  island  of 
Kiu-siu,  or  Xinio,  alxmt  2(K)  miles  in  lengtli  anil  aliout 
80  in  average  breadth,  thus  containing  an  area  of 
alx)Ut  m,000  square  miles.  Lying  nurth-east  of  Kiu- 
slu,  and  eastward  of  the  southern  extremitv  of  Ninon 
is  the  island  of  Sitkokf,  or  Sikuko,  alioiit  160  miles  in 
length  by  70  in  average  breadth.  It  is  seiKirated  from 
Nipon  by  a  long  strait  in  some  parts  not  more  than  a 
mile  in  width  ;  and  fn)m  Kiu-siu  l)y  Bungo  (,'lmnnel, 
which  is  aliout  ;tO  miles  liroad.  North  of  Ni|Miii,  and 
separate<l  from  it  by  the  Sangar  Straits,  Is  the  hr^a 
Island  of  Ycsso,  u  conquest  and  colony  of  the  empire. 
Its  form  In  that  of  an  irregular  triangle,  and  its  area  is 
computed  at  .'tO,(K)i)  square  miles.  The  southern  i)or- 
tlon  of  the  island  of  Krafto,  or  Sagalien,  which  is  nep- 
arateil  from  Yctso  hy  the  .Strait  of  Perouse,  ami  the 
three  southernmost  of  the  Kurilo  Islands—Kunashir, 
Itnrup,  and  Ourop — liehmg  to  Japan. 

'i'he  small  islands  which  surround  these  are  gener- 
ally nic.ty  and  barren,  liut  occasionally  rich  and  fruit- 
ful. The  entire  numlier  of  islands  c(ini|«i»liig  the 
empire  of  Japan  is  estimated  at  almve  liKK),  and  tho 
area  of  the  whole  empire  at  not  less  than  17U,0iM) 
square  miles.  Tho  roasts  are  ilillicult  of  aicesn,  not 
onl)'  fnmi  the  multitude  of  nw-ks  ami  islets  whii  h  lie- 
set  the  iHissages,  tint  also  from  the  severe  gales  whieli, 
more  than  any  other  jiart  of  thi>  ocean,  agitate  these 
narrow  seas.  Several  dangeri  us  whlrl|HK>ls  also  occur 
among  the  rocks.  Kssmpfcr  remarks,  that  nature 
seems  to  have  <le»lgni<d  these  islands  to  lie  a  Hort  of 
little  world,  secluded  and  independent  from  the  rrst, 
as  well  by  rendering  it  dangerous  to  appiumh  their 
shores,  as  liy  endowing  them  plentifully  with  ever)- 
thing  necessart-  for  luxury  and  comfort,  a'lil  tims  en- 
aiding  them  to  subsist  without  any  commerce  with 
other  uatiun*.     The  Japaueae  policy,  which  rigidly 
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forMda  all  Intercoune  with  strangen,  in  other  clroum- 
.itanres  impracticable,  has  been  greatly  facilitated  by 
the  interposition  of  these  natural  barriers. 

Climate. — The  climate  of  Japan  must  vary  consider- 
alily  between  its  northern  and  southern  extremities ; 
lint,  except  at  a  few  points,  wo  possess  very  little  in- 
fonnation  on  the  subject.  In  the  southern  part  of  the 
empire,  it  is  said  in  many  respects  to  resemble  that  of 
lOngland.  At  Nagasalii,  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  lat. 
1)3°,  the  average  temperature  in  the  month  of  January 
was  36°,  and  In  August  98°  of  Fahr.  At  this  point 
the  weather  Is  very  changeable.  Rain  is  frequent  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year,  but  especially  in  the  months 
of  July  and  August.  In  December  and  January  the 
ground  is  covered  with  hoar  frost,  and  occasionally 
with  snow,  except  in  very  mild  winters.  In  summer 
the  land  is  cooled  by  the  sea-breeze,  which  blows  from 
the  south  during  the  day,  and  from  the  east  at  night. 
At  Simoda,  on  the  island  nf  Nipon,  in  north  lat.  84° 
39'  49",  east  long.  1!IH°  57'  60",  we  learn,  from  the 
account  of  the  American  expedition  (1862-64),  that 
"  the  climate  it  more  or  less  variable  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  'Ihe  presence  of  snow  upon  the  lofty  pealis, 
although  there  is  seldom  trout  or  snow  at  Simoda  it- 
self, and  tlio  not  unfrequent  rains,  with  the  ever  ne- 
(■esji>r\'  fogs,  give  an  occasional  humidity  and  rareness 
to  the  atmosphere,  which  are  chilling  to  the  senses, 
and  must  be  productive  of  occasional  inflammatory  dis- 
cises,  such  as  are  frequent  In  the  spring  and  winter 
with  US.  The  change  of  wind  alternates  often  l)etween 
the  wnrni  sea-breezes  from  the  south,  and  the  cold 
blasts  from  the  snow-cnppcd  mountains  inland,  and 
produces  the  usual  effects,  doul)tleKS,  of  such  varia- 
tion. In  summer  it  is  occasionally  very  hot  in  the  day- 
time, liut  the  nights  are  refreshed  by  the  8ea-l)rpcze8. 
From  .\pril  19  to  May  1,S,  a  record  of  the  thcr- 
moiiicter  gives  72°  as  the  highest,  and  68°  as  the 
lowest  point ;  and  of  the  barometer.  29°  88'  and  .10°. 
As  the  season  advances  the  mercurj-  rises,  no  doubt, 
much  higher,  reaching  probably  86°  of  Kahr.,  or 
more."  (Jolownin,  a  Kussinn  naval  officer,  who  was 
for  two  years  a  prisoner  at  Hakodadi  in  Yesso  (north 
lat.  41°  49',  east  long.  140°  47'),  describes  its  climate 
as  follows  : — "  The  ponds  and  lakes  freeze,  snow  lies 
in  the  valleys  and  plains  from  November  till  April,  and 
falls  in  as  great  abundance  as  at  .St.  Vetershurg.  .Se- 
vere frosts  are  indee<l  uncommon,  yet  the  temperature 
(soften  two  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  In  sum- 
mer the  rain  pours  in  torrents  at  least  twice  a  week, 
the  horizon  is  obscured  by  dark  clouds,  violent  winds 
tilow,  and  the  fog  is  scarcely  ever  dispersed.  Apples, 
pears,  and  peaches  hardly  attain  ripeness,  and  the  or- 
ange ami  lem^n  will  not  bear  fruit."  (1f  the  cli- 
mate of  the  still  more  northern  part  of  the  empire  we 
have  no  precise  account ;  but  the  same  writer  informs 
IIS  that  on  the  coast  of  Sagalicn  which  is  but  little 
further  north  than  Paris,  the  sea  is  not  clear  of  ice  so 
early  ns  the  Oulf  of  Finland.  Kogs  are  also,  as  might 
lie  exjieeted,  very  prevalent  in  Japan,  and  thunder- 
storms are  frequent. 

Siirfwf. — 'l"he  surface  of  the  principal  islands  is  in 
general  verj'  irregular,  though  in  the  interior  some 
plains  (if  c(vnsiderable  extent  occiir.  In  many  places 
hills  descend  cliiso  to  the  sea-shore,  or  leave  only  a 
narrow  strip  of  land  between  the  water  and  their 
bases.  The  highest  mountain  is  said  to  b«  Fiisi,  an 
entinet  \-olc«no,  on  the  Island  of  Ni|Kin,  westward  of 
the  Hay  of  Yeddo.  Its  summit  is  clad  in  |>erpetiial 
snow,  thus  Indicating  a  height  of  not  less  than  12,000 
ffft  aliove  the  level  of  the  sesi.  Several  n\i>iintains  of 
I'oiisliienilde  elevation  are  seen  to  rise  in  the  northern 
part  nf  Nipon,  in  Yesso,  and  in  .Sagallan,  ami  some  of 
thi'in  are  active  volcanoes.  Itesides  the  outbursts  of 
freiiiient  volcanic  emptinns,  no  country  is  more  fro- 
qnently  visited  by  destructive  earth(|uakea.  Kiemp- 
fer  enumerate*  six  active  volcanic  mountains,  "  Earth- 
i]u«ke»,"  lays  he,  "are  ao  frequent  that  th*  natives 


regatd  them  no  more  than  Europeans  do  ordinary 
storms."  In  1686  a  succession  of  earthquakes  took 
place  and  lasted  for  40  days,  causini^  the  destruction  of 
the  best  part  of  the  city  of  Yeddo,  and  the  death,  it  b 
alleged,  of  200,000  of  iu  inhabiUnts.  In  1783  the 
eruption  «f  a  volcano  in  the  island  of  Kiu-siu,  accom- 
panied by  violent  earthquakes,  destroyed  in  a  single 
province  27  villages.  Another  volcanic  eruption  took 
place  in  the  same  island  in  1793,  accompanied  by 
earthquakes  which  continued  from  March  to  Jut\e,  and 
caused,  according  to  official  returns,  the  death  of 
63,000  persons,  with  •  proportional  destruction  of  prop- 
erty. On  23d  December,  1864,  an  earthquake  occurred 
which  was  felt  on  the  whole  coast.  Of  the  town  of 
Simoda  only  a  few  temples  and  private  edifices,  that 
stood  on  elevated  spots,  escaped  destruction.  The  fine 
city  of  Osaca,  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  Nipon,  was 
completely  destroyed,  and  the  capital  Yeddo  did  not 
escape  without  injury.  On  10th  Noveml>er,  1856,  an 
earthquake  at  Yeddo  is  said  to  have  caused  the  de- 
struction of  100,000  dwellings  and  54  temples,  and  the 
death  of  30,000  persons. 

Jiivert. — The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  short,  shal- 
low, and  rapid.  They  are  not  navigable  for  vessels  of 
burden,  but  some  of  them  may  be  ascended  by  small 
boats  for  some  miles  from  the  sea.  The  principal  lake 
of  Japan  is  that  of  Oitz,  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
island  of  Ni|)on.  It  is  about  60  miles  in  length,  but 
of  inconsiderable  breadth. 

Oeoloffy. — Little  is  at  present  known  of  the  geolog- 
ical formation  of  the  Japanese  islands.  The  volcanic 
formation  appears  to  prevail,  but  by  no  moanj  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  plutonic  and  sedimentary'.  The  use- 
ful mineral  products,  so  far  as  yet  known,  are  gold, 
silver,  copper,  quicksilver,  tin,  lead,  iron,  coal,  sul- 
phur, and  salt.  With  the  exception  of  tin  and  iron, 
these  seem  to  be  all  ver}-  abundant.  The  gold  is  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  sometimes  as  ore,  and 
Honietimes  from  the  washings  of  the  earth  or  sand. 
Silver  is  equally  plentiful  with  gold,  and  it  is  probable 
that  the  quantity  of  these  metuls  annually  exported 
from  the  countrj',  when  the  trade  was  open,  amounted 
in  value  to  a  million  and  a  half  sterling.  Copper 
abounds  through  the  whole  group,  and  sometimes  of 
a  (|uulity  not  to  be  surpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
The  natives  reliue  it,  and  cu^t  it  into  c}-linders  about  a 
foot  long  and  an  inch  thick.  A  specimen  analyzed  by 
Dr.  Percy  gave  0-13  per  cent,  of  nickel,  0'03  jier  cent. 
of  iron,  and  extremely  minute  traces  of  tin  and  gold. 
The  coarser  kinds  they  cast  into  round  lumps  or  cakes. 
Iron  ore  rich  encugh  for  tho  purpose  of  smelting  ap- 
(leiirs  to  bo  contiucd  to  three  provinces,  and  the  metal 
is  consequently  dear.  "Iron,"  says  Kiempfer,  "is 
much  of  a  price  with  cop|)er,  iron  tools  lieing  full  as 
dear,  or  rather  dearer,  than  those  of  copper  or  brass." 
The  same  is  stated  with  respect  to  the  proportional 
value  of  iron  and  copper  by  (jolownin.  Load  and 
quicksilver  are  said  to  l>e  abundant,  but  they  have 
nevcrbcen  articles  of  export.  Tin  has  been  disco  vered 
in  sinull  ((uantitios,  and  of  a  quality  so  fine  and  white 
that  it  almost  equals  silver ;  but  of  the  extent  to  which 
it  may  be  procured  little  is  known,  as  tho  Japanese  do 
not  attach  much  value  to  it.  Zinc,  according  to 
Kntiiipfor,  is  not  priHluced  in  Japan,  and  in  his  time 
calamine  used  to  lie  imported  from  Touquin  for  the 
munufat'tiirc  of  brass  wares.  Zinc,  however,  is  ex- 
pressly stated  by  tho  governor-general  Damn  Van 
Imliotf  to  be  an  article  of  export  as  well  as  brass. 
This  was  60  years  after  Kojmpfer's  time.  Sulphur,  as 
might  bo  expected  iu  a  region  so  volcanic,  is  very 
aliundant.  In  sonte  places  it  lies  in  broad  deep  beds, 
and  may  lie  dug  up  and  removed  with  as  much  case  as 
sand.  A  consiilerable  revenue  is  derived  by  the  gov- 
ernment from  this  source.  Coal  appears  to  be  found 
in  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  is  us«l  for  fuel. 
•Sieboid  speaks  of  it  as  being  in  common  use  through- 
out the  oountr}',  and  on  visiting  one  of  the  mines  he 
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Mw  enough  to  convince  him  that  it  war  BkHftally 
worked.  Being  bltnmlnouii,  it  in,  for  domestic  pur- 
poses, generally  converted  into  coke.  Rork-nalt  seems 
to  exist  in  some  pnrts  of  the  country,  l)nt  does  not  ap- 
pear to  lie  much  used,  the  culinarr  salt  in  nse  being 
made  from  sea-water  liy  an  unskillful  and  expensive 
pruces.'.  By  saturating  masses  of  sand  with  sea- water 
in  the  sun,  a  strong  lye  Is  obtained,  which  is  afterward 
boiled  in  earthen  yessels,  and  yields  an  expensive  and 
impure  muriate  of  soda.  No  diamonds  have  been 
found,  but  ugntos,  camelians,  and  Jaspers  are  met  with, 
acme  of  them  of  great  beant}'.  Pearls,  frequently  of 
great  sice  and  lienuty,  are  fished  up  on  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  coast. 

Vegttabir  Productiont. — The  vegetable  productions 
of  Japan  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  common  to  tem- 
perate regions.  Timber  is,  however,  so  scarce,  that 
no  one  is  |>ennitted  to  cut  down  a  tree  without  permis- 
sion from  the  mngistnite,  and  only  on  condition  of 
planting  a  young  one  In  its  stead.  The  most  common 
forest  trees  are  the  fir  and  cedar — the  latter  growing 
to  an  immense  size,  l)eing  sometime*  more  than  18 
feet  in  diameter.  In  the  northern  parts  of  the  empire 
two  species  of  oak  arc  found  which  differ  from  those  of 
Kurope.  The  aconis  of  one  kind  are  boiled  anil  eaten 
for  food,  and  are  said  to  l»e  Imth  palatable  and  nutri- 
tious. Tho  mulberrj'  grows  wild  in  great  abundance, 
and  tho  varnish-tree  (rAiM  r<>rni>)  aliounds  in  many 
districts.  In  the  south,  the  ImmlKio  cane,  though  a 
tropical  plant,  is  found  either  in  the  wild  or  cultivatp<l 
state,  and  h  largely  used  in  the  manufactories.  The 
camphor-free  is  of  great  value  here,  and  lives  to  a 
great  age.  Sieliohl  visited  one  wliich  Kicmpfer  had 
descrilied  as  having  Ix'en  seen  by  him  135  years  lieforc. 
It  was  healtliy,  and  covered  with  foliage,  and  had  a 
circumference  of  ."iO  feet.  The  countrj'  people  make 
the  camphor  from  a  decoctlcn  of  the  root  and  stems  cut 
into  small  pieces.  Chestnut  and  walnut  trees  are 
l)0th  found.  Among  the  fruit  trees  are  the  orange, 
lemon,  fig,  plum,  cherrj-,  and  apricot. 

AnitnaU. — Kxtensive  cultivation  leaves  no  room  for 
wild  animals  ;  and  tame  animals,  not  lieing  used  for  fo<xl, 
are  not  multiplied  beyond  the  felt  necessity  for  their 
use.  The  horses  are  small,  but  hardy,  active,  and  of 
good  iHittom.  William  .\dums,  an  Kuglish  mariner  of 
the  time  of  .lames  I.,  describes  them  as  "not  fall,  but 
of  the  size  of  our  middling  nags,  short  and  well  trust, 
small  headed  and  verj*  full  of  mettle,  in  my  opinion 
far  excelling  the  S|>anish  jennet  in  pride  and  stomach." 
Oxen  and  cows  are  only  useil  in  plowing  and  carriage, 
milk  and  butter  not  Iwing  used  as  articles  nf  fo<Ml. 
Iluffuhies  of  an  exfraordinari-  size,  with  hunches  on 
their  backs,  like  camels,  are  used  to  draw  carts  and 
carry  heavy  goods  on  their  bac  ks.  Sheep  and  goats 
were  formerly  kept  at  Kirai..liiliy  the  Dutch  ami  I'lirtu- 
guese,  and  might  l>e  bn>il  in  the  country  to  great  oil- 
van  lage  if  the  natives  were  |>enuitted  to  eat  their 
fleiih.  or  knew  how  to  manufacture  their  wool.  They 
have  a  few  swine,  kept  chiefly  for  trading  with  the 
Chlneae,  among  whom  they  are  in  great  demand. 
Dogs  are  to  lie  found  in  large  numliers  in  the  half  do- 
mesticated state  in  which  they  ijenerally  exist  in  the 
Host.  This  is  not  true,  however.  <if  ime  species,  re- 
sembling somewhat  an  Kngllsh  cpaniel,  which  is  con- 
sidered so  valualde  as  to  form  part  of  ever>'  royal 
Ja|uinese  present.  It  is  conjeclunxl  that  the  Kn^lish 
variety  may  have  sprung  from  some  presented  hy  the 
emperor  to  the  king  of  Kngland.  The  wild  animals 
are  bears,  wilil  iKiar*,  foxes,  monkeys,  deer  and  hares.  | 
Kats  and  mice  are  terj-  (vimmon,  as  well  as  two  small 
S|iei'ies  of  wea'el  or  ichneuiimn,  wliich  live,  half  lame, 
under  the  eaves  of  houses. 

Wild  fowl  are  very  abtmdant,  i-onsisting  chiefly  of 
geese  and  ducks,  which  migrate  in  great  numbers  to 
the  shores  of  .la|ian  in  winter.  Numerous  s|iecies  of 
pigeons  am  to  lie  found,  and  wixHlcocks,  pheasants, 
•nipea,  Uriu,  etc.,  are  common.     There  are  two  spe- 


cies of  pheasant,  and  one  of  peacock,  peculiar  to  Japan 
Domestic  poultry  are  kept  by  the  natives  almost  solelv 
for  ornament  or  amusement.  Some  of  the  reptilia  u;e 
of  large  size,  and,  along  with  tho  insect  trilws  are 
dreaded  for  their  deadly  and  destructive  powers.  ' 

The  shallow  bays  and  creeks  around  the  islands 
swarm  with  shoals  of  fish,  which,  indeed,  constitute 
nearly  the  whole  animal  food  of  the  Japanese  and 
furnish  them  plentifully  with  oil  for  domestic  pftrposes 
In  their  coarse  taste,  the  intestines  of  the  whale  anil 
oven  the  refuse  of  blublier,  are  considered  goo<l  enuuirli 
for  foo«l.  The  Japanese  are  the  Itoldest  and  most  ex- 
jwrt  of  all  Asiatic  fishermen.  Their  llshing  voyHi-ea 
extend  to  the  rigorous  seas  of  Sagulien  and  Kuriles  in 
pursuit  of  herring,  with  which  they  manure  their  cot- 
ton fields.  They  are  the  only  Asiatic  people  that  pur- 
sue  the  whale.  The  women  are  said  to  be  expert 
divers  for  shell-fish,  with  which  the  shores  of  Japan 
abound. 

XiUiift. — The  Japanese  are  described  as  an  active 
vigorous  people,  of  the  middling  size,  and  their  bodily 
and  mental  powers  more  closely  assimilated  to  KurJ. 
peans  than  Asiatics.     The  oommon  people,  accordin;; 
to  Thunberg,  are  of  a  yellow  color,  wliich  sometimes 
Irartlers  on  brown,  and  sometimes  on  white.     The  1*. 
boring  classes,  from  the  exposure  of  the  ujiper  parts  of 
their  iMHlies  in  summer,  have  their  naturally  fair  com- 
plexion doeiwned  into  brown.     Their  dark  iirown  vwn 
are  oblong,  small,  and  sunk  deep  in  the  head.     Ihe 
eyelids  forming  a  deep  furrow  gives  tliem  the  appeiir- 
ance  of  Iwing  keen-sighted.     Their  heads  are  large 
and  th'ir  necks  short,  their  hair  black  and  glossy  with 
oil.      I      Ir  noses,  without  Iwing  flat,  are  yet  "rutlier 
thick  ana  .short.     Dr.  Ainslie  gives  a  somewhat  (litl>r- 
ent  account  of  their  complexion.     He  represents  them 
as   perfectly  fair,  and  indeed  blooming,  thouj;li   this 
seems  to  apply  chietiy  to  the  women.     Thunberg  also 
mentions  tliat  the  descenilanU  of  the  oldest  and  iiu- 
Idest  families  of  tho  princes  and  lords  of  the  empire 
are  somewhat  majestic  in  their  siiape  and  countenance 
being  more  like  Kuro|)eans  ;  and  the  ladies  of  distinc- 
tion, who  seldom  go  out  in  tho  open  air  without  being 
wivoretl,  are  perfectly  white.     Siebold,  speaking  uf 
the  inhabitants  of  Klu-siu,  corrolmrates  this  view,  and 
lays  that  "  tho  wimieii  who  protected  them.selvrs  fmni 
the  influence  of  tho  atmosphero  have  generally  a  liun 
and  wbi'e  skin,  and  the  cheeks  of  tho  young  girls  ilis- 
play  a  blooming  camutiou."     The  married  women  of 
.)a|>aii  dye  their  teeth  black,  by  means  of  a  (■(■rrosivo 
comiKisition,  so  powerful  that  by  mere  t<nuli  it  Imrns 
the  flesh  into  a  purjile  gangrenous  »\Mt,  and  in  ^|litc  of 
the  utmost  care   in  its  application,  invariably  taints 
the  gums,  destroying  their  rudily  color  and  vitality. 
"  The  Japanese  women,  always  excepting  the  disgust- 
ing Idack  teeth  of  those  who  are  married,  arr  ndt  ill. 
looking.     The  young  girls  are  well  formed,  and  rather 
pretty,  and  have  much  of  that  vivacity  and  sulf-reli- 
ance  in  manners  whiidi  come  frmu  a  cmiscionsness  of 
dignity,  ilerived  from  the  com|)arutivc'y  high  rctjiinl 
iu  which  they  are  held.     In  the  onlinory  mutual  in- 
tercourse i<{  friends  and  families  tho  women  have  their 
share,  and  rounds  of  visiting  and  toa-iiartics  arc  kept 
up  as  briskly  iu  Japan  as  in  tho  rnited  .Slulca."-- 
A  mfnrnu  /•^jyn'diUtm. 

jAini/uii'/f. — .Superficial  observation  led  to  tho  lielicf 
that  Japan  was  colonized  by  the  Chinese  ;  liut  a  nuiro 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  physical  characturisllcsund 
language  of  the  |i«ople  has  n  ndered  this  opinion  uiitvu- 
able.  Indeed,  the  JaiHiuese  thi'uiselyvs  iiinsidcr  it  ii 
high  disgruie  to  l>e  i'iuu|Mired  with  the  ('liincsi'.  Dr. 
Ainslin  slates  that  the  only  otcasion  on  which  lie  saw 
a  Japanese  surprised  into  a  |uission,  and,  forgetting  his 
Imbitual  iKilitenexit,  lay  his  baud  on  his  sword,  was  on 
;;  c<im|>arisou  lieing  made  betwe^-n  tho  two  mitiuns. 
The  structure  of  the  languages  of  the  twc  countries  is 
essentially  different,  thai  of  Japan  lieing  polvM  Maliic, 
while  all  the  dlalevti  uf  the  (Jhinese  aru  uiunu.i)  Uabic 
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It  is  true  that,  like  the  Latin  in  Europe  daring  the 
midclle  ageii,  the  mandarin  dialect  of  the  Chinu8e  ia  in 
use  among  the  learned  here,  ax  in  Corea,  Tonquin,  and 
elsewhere  ;  and  hence  many  Chinese  words  hare  been 
introduced  into  the  Japanese  ;  but  the  introduction  of 
these  only  malces  the  structural  difference  the  more 
strikingly  apparent.  The  Yomi,  or  primitive  language 
of  Jiipim,  is  used  in  poetry  and  works  of  light  litera- 
ture, The  Koi/e,  or  Chinese  language,  slightly  varied 
in  pronunciation,  is  employed  by  the  bonzes  or  priests 
in  their  religious  books.  The  vulgar  language  of  the 
country  is  a  mixture  of  the  two.  Close  affinities  have 
nut  been  traced  between  the  Komi  of  Japan  and  any 
other  Asiatic  language.  Uy  some,  at  least,  it  is 
thouRht  to  be  most  analogous  to  the  languages  of  the 
Tnrtar  race,  to  which,  in  spite  of  diversity  in  physical 
chiiriicteristics,  it  is  now  most  commonly  believed  that 
tlie  .Inpaneso  belong. 

Papulation. — In  regard  to  the  population  of  Japan, 
all  (pur  information  rests  merely  on  conjecture.  Some 
authorities  estimate  it  at  more  than  10,01)0,000,  while 
others  make  it  more  than  four  or  five  times  that 
amount.  All  travelers  who  have  visited  the  countrj- 
liear  testimony  to  the  populousness  of  the  parts  visited 
by  them.  Thus,  Kaempfer,  who  passed  four  times 
over  that  part  of  the  countrj-  Imtween  Nagasaki  and 
Vediln,  says — "Tlie  country  is  populous  iHjyond  ex- 
presfion,  and  one  would  scarce  think  it  possible  that, 
lieinj?  not  greater  than  it  is,  it  should  nevertheless  main- 
tain and  support  such  a  vast  number  of  inhalntants. 
The  higliways  are  an  almost  continued  row  of  villages 
and  Imrghs.  You  scarce  come  out  of  one  imt  you 
enter  another  ;  and  you  maj'  travel  many  miles,  as  it 
were,  in  one  street  without  knowing  it  to  be  composed 
of  different  villages  lint  by  the  different  names  that 
Here  fiimicrly  given  them,  and  which  they  afterward 
retain  thougli  joined  to  one  another.  It  has  many 
towuK,  the  chief  whereof  may  vie  with  the  most  con- 
eideralile  in  tiie  world  for  largeness,  magniticence,  and 
the  nunilicr  of  inhaliitants." 

The  men  of  all  classes  are  exceedingly  courteou', 
andsltliough  inquisitive  about  strangers,  never  liecome 
offensively  intrusive.  The  lower  people  are  evidently 
in  (jreat  dread  of  their  superiors,  and  are  more  reserved 
in  their  presence  than  they  would  l)e  if  tliey  were  left 
to  their  natural  instincts.  The  rigid  excUisivenesi  in 
reifjni  to  foreigners  is  a  law  merely  enacted  by  the 
ijivemment  from  motives  of  policy,  and  not  a  senti- 
ment of  tlie  .lapancse  |>eople.  Their  haliits  are  social 
»mon(t  themselves,  and  they  frequently  intermingle  in 
friendly  intercourse.  "  The  •la|>aneso,"  says  Knmip- 
fer,  "  arc  very  industrious  and  inured  to  hardships. 
Very  little  will  satisfy  them.  They  generally  live  on 
pliinta  and  roots,  torti.hes,  shell-fish,  sea-weeds,  and 
the  like.  Water  is  their  common  drink.  They  go 
liare-lieailed  and  Imre-legged.  They  wear  no  shirts  ; 
they  have  no  soft  pillows  to  lay  their  heads  on,  but 
Fleep  on  the  ground,  laying  their  heads,  instead  of  a 
pillow,  on  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  wo<Mipn  Imx  somewhat 
depressed  in  the  middle,  'I'liey  can  |>ass  whole  nights 
without  sleeping,  and  suflTer  all  manner  of  hardships." 
The  fcdiowing  apparently  very  correct  picttire  of  this 
|ieople  is  given  l>y  an  anonynxnis  writer  of  the  reign 
of  Klizslieth :  "The  inhnliitants  show  a  nntiiblixwit 
and  on  inenulible  patience  in  sutfering,  labor,  and  sor- 
rows. They  take  great  and  diligent  care  lest  either  in 
word  or  deed  they  should  show  their  fear  or  dullness 
uf  mind,  and  lest  they  should  make  any  m.in  ( whoso- 
ever he  lie)  partaker  of  their  tnitibles  and  wants. 
Ihey  covet  exeeedingly  honor  and  praise  ;  ai\il  pov- 
erty with  theui  bringeth  no  damage  to  nobility  of  j 
Wrth,  They  suffer  not  the  least  injury  In  the  world 
to  pass  uiirevenged.  For  gravity  and  c<mrtesy  they 
pve  not  place  to  the  Spaniards.  They  are  generally 
alTalile  and  full  of  compliments.  They  are  very  punc- 
tual in  the  entertainment  of  strangers,  of  whom  they 
will  curiously  inquirs  oven  trifles  of  foreign  people,  m 


of  thehr  manner*,  and  such  like  things.  They  will  a» 
soon  lose  a  limb  aa  omit  one  ceremonj-  in  welcoming  a 
friend.  They  used  to  give  and  receive  the  cup  at 
one  and  tlie  other's  hands,  and  before  the  master  of 
the  house  begins  to  drink,  he  will  proffer  the  cup  to 
every  one  of  his  guests,  making  show  to  have  them 
begin.  Fish,  roots,  and  rice  are  their  common  junk- 
ets J  and  if  they  chance  to  kill  a  hen,  duck,  or  pig, 
which  ia  but  seldom,  they  will  not,  like  churis,  eat  it 
alone,  but  their  friends  will  be  partakers  of  it.  Al- 
though essentially  an  abstemious  and  sober  people, 
they  are  not  averse  occasionally  to  strong  potations." 

The  Japan --^e  laws  are  very  short  and  intelligible, 
and  the  pro  jedings  under  them  are  as  simple  as  the 
laws  themselves.  There  are  no  professional  lawyers, 
everj*  man  being  deemed  competent  to  plead  his  own 
cause.  If  a  party  is  aggrieved,  he  appeals  to  the 
magistrate,  who  summons  the  otlier  party  before  him. 
The  case  is  then  stated  by  the  complainant  in  his  own 
wa.v,  and  the  accused  is  heard  in  reply.  The  magis- 
trate examines  witnesses,  and  is  said  frequently  to  dis- 
play great  acuteness  in  the  detection  of  falsehood.  He 
passes  sentence,  from  which  there  is  no  appeal,  and  it 
is  carried  into  execution  inttanter.  If  the  matter  in 
dispute  be  of  great  importance,  the  magi.strute  may 
refer  it  to  the  emperor  in  council.  Sometimes  in 
trifling  cases  he  orders  the  parties  to  go  and  settle  the 
matter  privately  witli  the  aid  of  their  friends,  and  it  is- 
well  understood  that  the  matter  must  be  settled,  or  un- 
|)leasant  consequences  will  result.  See  Ency.  Brit,, 
18&«  ;   l)B  How's  Review,  i.x. 

Revenue. — The  great  source  of  revenue  in  Japan  is 
the  rent  of  land,  with  an  impost  on  houses,  in  the  man- 
ner of  a  ground  rent.  There  appears  to  be  no  tax  on 
articles  of  consumption,  no  capitation  tax,  and  no 
transit  duties.  The  cultivators  of  the  soil  appear  to 
l)e  mere  villeins,  simply  occupants  cultivating  as  meta- 
yers. In  lands  belonging  to  the  crown,  the  proportion 
of  the  crop  considered  rent  is  four  parts  in  ten,  and  in  the 
rest  six  in  ten,  most  commonly  the  latter.  These 
proportions  apply  to  ever)'  kind  of  crop — corn,  pulses, 
and  cotton.  The  land,  in  order  to  determine  the  rent, 
is  surveyed  by  sworn  appraisers  twice  a  year,  once  be- 
fore the  seed  is  sown,  and  again  immediately  before 
harvest.  Tliose  that  cultivate  untilled  ground  have 
the  whole  crop  for  two  or  three  years.  Among  their 
many  excellent  laws  relating  to  agriculture,  1^:10  is, 
that  whosoever  does  not  cultivate  his  ground  for  the 
term  of  one  year  forfeits  his  ]Kissession.  It  would  ap- 
pear, from  the  proportion  of  crop  taken  as  rent,  that 
the  impost  on  the  land  diws  not  materially  differ  from 
that  assumed  as  land-tax  under  the  Mohammedan  gov- 
ernment of  Ilindoostan,  and  continued  in  some  places 
by  ourselves.  This  will  enable  us  to  make  an  approx- 
imate estimate  of  the  rental  of  Japan — that  is,  of  the 
principal  source  of  its  puldic  income.  This,  of  course, 
will  HU|>|iose  a  similar  condition  of  society  and  rate  of 
|io|)ulati(>u  in  Japan  and  the  country  with  whiih  it  is 
cunqwred.  Let  us  take,  therefore,  the  same  Indian  ter- 
ritories by  which  we  have  attempted  to  estinmte  the 
population.  These  have,  in  round  numbers,  a  popula- 
tion of  IG.OOO.OOO,  and  yield  a  land-tax  of  Al(»,000,OOI). 
This  proportion  would  give  to  .lapan,  with  its  esti- 
mated p(i|iulation  of  40,l)0l),0tX),  a  rental  of  nearly 
J.')<,7I)0,()(H)  to  lie  divided  between  the  imperial  govern- 
ments, feudatory  princes,  hereditary  nobles,  and  the 
soldiery. 

To  thu  rent  of  lands  it  to  bo  added  the  ground-rent 
of  the  houses,  which  is  said  to  bo  at  the  rate  of  Is.  M. 
for  each  fathom  of  frontage,  without  reganl  to  depth, 
unless  it  exceed  15  fathcnns,  when  the  rate  is  doubled. 
Whether  the  iuqHist  applies  to  all  houses,  wherever 
situated,  or  only  to  those  in  towns,  is  not  stated  :  but  if 
the  former  be  tlio  case,  estimating  each  house  to  have 
an  average  of  live  inhabitants,  and  also  live  fathoms 
of  frontage,  wouhl  give  the  income  from  this  source  at 
more  than  j;3,300,000,  or,  adding  this  to  the  laud-rvut, 
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would  makn  the  annual  revcnae  of  the  empire  about 

X12,000,(MM). 

'rh<i  Japan«M  being  chiefly  dependent  on  the  noil  for 
nubaintence,  have  arrived  at  a  hiKh  state  of  perfection 
in  the  arta  of  agriculture.  Though  a  great  part  of  the 
country  ig  hiily  or  mountainouii,  and  the  Roll  in  general 
rather  poor,  yet  almont  every  available  foot  of  land  is 
cultivated,  and  yer>-  abundant  cropa  are  rairad.  Where 
the  land  ia  innccenaible  to  the  plow  it  is  cultivated  by 
manual  labor.  Like  the  Chineiie,  they  pay  great  at- 
tention to  manuring  and  irrigation.  As  animal  food 
conatituteR  hardly  any  part  of  their  (.nbtiiiitenpe,  no 
>>a«ture«  or  nieadowa  are  to  he  acen.  Kice  rnni>titute!i 
the  main  obje<t  of  agriculture,  r<i  it  forms  the  l)reRd 
corn  of  the'  people  from  one  end  of  the  pmpl»B  to  the 
other.  lU  cultivation  extenda  to  the  inland  ci  Yewo, 
and  a*  far  north  at.  45  degree*  of  latitude.  The  rice  of 
Japan  i»  known  to  excel  everj-  other  in  A«iii,  and  thin 
may  not  l«  owing  exclusively  to  its  skillful  cultiva- 
tion, but  partl_v  to  the  climnte  and  the  diKtanen  of 
.lapnn  from  the  tropics.  From  it  the  inhabitanta  distil 
n  drink  called  nob'  (a  kind  of  rice  l)eor>,  in  very  general 
u»e.  Wheat  imd  liarley  are  grown,  but  the  former  i» 
pnt  in  much  use,  and  the  latter  is  the  chief  pnn-ender 
of  cattle.  Rye,  maize,  panic,  millet,  and  the  f'ywMM- 
n»«  rororaHn.i  are  also  raised.  Beans  and  pe.is  of 
different  kinds  arc  cultivated  in  great  obitndnnce,  par- 
ticularly the  bean  Itolicknii  unj/i,  from  which  no//,  "  kind 
of  sauce,  prepared  by  boiling  and  fermentation,  is 
made.  Among  esculent  roots  and  pot-herlw  the  fol- 
lowing arc  sui-ce8.«fully  cultivated :  the  liata,  tlie  po- 
tato, carrot,  turnip,  calibage,  radish ,  lettuce,  p^nnl, 
melon,  and  cucumber.  The  fruits  are  gencrlly  those 
of  Kuro|ie,  as  the  orange,  lemon,  peach,  flg,  pear, 
chestnut,  walnut,  and  cherrj-. 

The  tea-plant  in  .Tiipan,  as  in  China,  takes  the  place 
of  the  vine  in  the  temperate  regions  of  the  west,  and 
of  the  colfee  in  tropical  oou-xtries.  "  The  tea  shrub," 
aays  Kempfer,  "Is  one  c  the  most  useful  plants 
growing  in  ilapan,  and  yet  it  is  allowed  no  other 
room  but  round  the  borders  of  rice  and  com  fields,  and 
ill  other  liarren  places  nnllt  for  the  culture  of  other 
things."  In  a  few  places  the  plant,  accortling  to  ,Sie- 
bold,  receives  more  attention  ;  generally,  however, 
hardly  as  much  as  our  hawthorn  hedges,  and  thus  the 
leaves  are  nntit  for  the  consumption  of  strangers.  Its 
use,  however,  is  universal  among  the  natives.  It  was 
intn>duced  into  this  countrj-  from  China  in  the  ninth 
century.  Toliacco  was  first  introduced  by  the  Portu- 
guese in  the  early  part  of  the  Itith  centiin-,  about  the 
same  time  that  it  was  introduced  into  Kngland,  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  .lapancse  em|)en)r  ir.stitiited  a 
(lersecotion  against  its  growers  and  smokers  at  the 
same  time  that  King  .lames  issue<l  his  Cmntrr  fflnut, 
and  with  as  little  effect  in  arresting  its  use.  The 
plants  cultivateil  In  >lap.in  for  textile  purposes  are  cot- 
ton and  hemp  in  the  northern  islands.  The  mull>crry 
is  grown  for  the  sllk-wonn.  Iii  husbandri'  cotton 
ranks  next  In  import'.rtce  to  rice,  and  furnishes  mate- 
rials fiir  clothing  the  great  mass  of  the  people. 

MiiHufnrtHrrf. — In  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fHlv 
rics  the  .lapanese  display  considerable  skill,  but  in  this 
respe<t  they  do  not  equal  the  llind<H>s.  Their  best 
silk  is  salil  to  he  suiwrior  to  that  of  <'hina.  In  the 
manufaclnre  of  jiorcelain,  too,  they  are  said  by  some 
to  excel  the  Chin''«e.  Specimens  of  great  l>eauty  and 
<itlii«"y,  at  lca~t,  have  licen  pnnlurcd,  though  some 
askert  that,  owing  to  the  exhaustion  of  th  best  clay, 
such  article*  can  no  longer  l>e  manufsi'ture.l.  Mkc 
the  Chinese  thi)  .lapanese  have  long  prr«ctlcc(t  the 
manufacture  of  paper  and  glass.  Formerly  they  <lid  not 
know  how  to  make  the  flat  pane  for  window  glass,  and 
probably  what  they  do  make  is  of  an  inferior  quality, 
as  they  still  purchaae  thick  mirror  gliuis  fh>m  the 
Outch,  to  grind  into  lenses.  Paper  they  manufacture 
in  great  abumlance,  as  well  for  writing  and  printing  as 
for  tajiMtry,  handkerohiefii,  etc.      It  ia  made  nf  rerr 


variooa  qnalitiea,  and  some  of  it  la  a*  soft  and  flexible 
aa  cotton  cloth.  Indeed,  that  used  for  handkerchiefs 
might  be  miitaken  for  cloth,  bo  far  as  tougbneaa  uui 
flexibility  are  concerned.  This  paper  Kt  made  of  the 
bark  of  the  mulberry  {Morut  papgri/rra)  by  moans  of 
the  following  process  :  In  December  after  the  troo  hua 
shed  ita  leaves,  they  cut  off  the  young  shoots,  about 
thi«e  feet  in  length,  and  tie  them  up  in  bundles.  Thity 
are  then  boiled  in  a  lye  of  aabaa  in  a  covered  kettle, 
till  the  burk  is  so  ahrunk  that  half  an  inch  of  the 
woo«l  m»y  1)0  seen  projecting  at  either  end  of  the 
branch.  When  cool  the  lutrk  ia  stripped  qff,  and  soaked 
in  water  for  three  or  four  hours  until  it  lieconies  soft, 
when  the  exterior  black  cuticle  is  scraped  oil'  with  a 
knife.  The  coarse  bark,  which  is  full  a  roar  old,  is 
then  separated  from  the  Una,  which  covered  the 
younger  brandies,  and  which  makes  the  licst  pa|)cr. 
The  liark  is  then  lH)iled  again  in  dear  lye,  continually 
stirred  with  a  stick,  and  fresh  lye  from  time  to  timo 
added,  to  make  up  for  the  evaporation.  It  is  then 
carefully  washed  ut  a  running  stream,  by  means  of  a 
sieve,  and  iiiceasantly  stirred  until  it  l)ecome8  a  line 
pulp.  For  the  flner  kinds  of  paper  this  process  is  re- 
peated, a  piece  of  linen  lieing  sul>8titute<l  fur  the  sieve. 
After  lieing  washed,  it  is  beaten  with  sticks  of  hard 
W(mmI  on  a  wooden  «table,  till  it  is  brought  to  a  pulp 
which  is  put  into  wator  and  dissolved  and  dispersed  like 
meal.  This  is  put  into  a  small  vessel  with  a  decoction 
of  rice  and  n  species  of  Ilihuciu,  and  stirred  until  it 
has  attained  u  toleraide  consistence.  It  is  tlieii  pmired 
into  a  larger  vessel,  whence  it  is  taken  out,  and  put  in 
the  form  of  sheets  in  mats  or  layers  of  grass  straw. 
These  sheets  are  laid  one  upon  another,  with  straw  be- 
tween, and  pressure  is  applied  to  force  the  water  out. 
After  tliis  they  are  spread  u|ion  Itor  ds  in  the  sun 
dried,  cut,  and  gathered  into  bundles  for  sale  and  use. 
The  well-known  lacquer  ware  to  which  Japan  has 
given  name,  is  unequaind  for  lieauty  and  duraliHitr 
by  that  of  any  other  nation.  We  have  ourselvos  of 
late  years  imitated,  but  certainly  not  equaled  it.  They 
display  considerable  skill  in  working  the  metals.  In 
wo<hI  work,  caskets,  cabinets,  and  the  like,  they  are  un- 
sur))ussed.  Some  of  tlieir  swords  are  said  to  ho  equal 
to  the  lineet  Damascus  blades ;  end  (iolownin  state.; 
that  their  carpenters'  and  cabinet-makers'  tools  are 
equal  in  temper  to  tliose  of  a  similar  kind  in  Kngland. 
They  are  excee<ling  quick  in  observing  any  improve- 
ment brought  in  among  them  by  foreigners,  and  copy 
it  with  great  skill  and  exactness.  Clucks,  watches, 
and  astronomical  instruments  are  made  by  them, 
copied  from  Kuropoan  moilels. 

Artt. —  In  certain  '  ranches  of  the  fine  arts  the  .lap- 
anese have  attained  no  small  skill.  They  are  i.;nur- 
ant  of  anatomy  and  iterspective,  and  tlierefore  liarliar- 
ous  in  their  sculptures  and  landsca|)cs;  Imt  in  the 
representation  of  a  single  object  they  manifest  great 
accuracy  of  detail,  and  a  truthful  adherence  to  nature. 
Architecture,  as  an  art,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  an 
existence — their  temples,  puhicas,  and  private  houses 
lieing  nil  low  and  teni|M)rur>- stnictures,  gent-rally  of 
wood  ;  and  the  frequency  of  earthquakes  leads  them 
to  liestow  less  care  on  their  buildings  tluin  in  other 
circumstances  they  might  do, 

Tnuti .The  .lapanese   carry  on  n  large  internal 

trnthc,  which,  from  the  peculiar  characteristii'.i  of 
their  coimtry,  is  in  a  great  mousure  by  coasting.  The 
numerous  straits  and  creeks,  with  their  shallow 
waters,  though  generally  unlit  fur  ships  of  burden, 
are  sufficiently  commodious  for  the  small  craft  nf  the 
•lapanese,  which  rarely  exceed  (M)  tous  liurdon.  The 
inland  trans|M>rt  is  by  horses,  oxen,  and  giortera,  there 
lieing  ver>-  little  rivcror  canal  navigation.  Kieinpfer, 
who,  however,  refers  to  the  busiest  i>arts  of  the  coun- 
try, that  lietween  the  chief  port  Usaco  and  the  two 
capitals,  speaks  of  its  commercial  activity  as  follows : 
"  iiow  much  is  carried  on  lietween  tlie  several  prov- 
incea  of  the  emplt«  I     Uvw  but y  and  industrious  the 
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merchmti  aw  everywhere !  How  full  their  ports  of 
■hip*  I  How  many  rich  and  mercantile  town*  up  and 
down  the  country  I  There  are  Huch  multitudes  of 
people  along  the  ooaata  and  near  the  soa-j  -ts ;  such  a 
nol«B  of  oan»  and  aads  and  numben  of  Mpi  and  iKMits, 
Iwth  for  use  and  pleasure,  that  one  would  he  apt  to 
imaj^lne  the  whole  nation  had  settled  there,  and  all 
the  inland  parts  were  left  quite  desert  and  empty." 
This  was  said  160  years  ago,  and  It  may  he  safely  as- 
sumed that  the  uninterrupted  peace  which  tho  country 
ha»  since  enjoyed  has  not  Impaired  its  commercial 
prosperity.  That  the  Japanese  arc  a  commercial  peo- 
ple nisy  he  Inferred  from  the  order,  neatness,  and  pro- 
priety with  which  every  thing  connected  with  their 
tnide  is  conducted.  They  have  gold,  silver,  and  cop. 
per  money,  as  well  as  bills  of  exchange.  Tlieir  shops 
h»vp  signs,  and  their  goods  are  packed  and  labeled 
witli  a  truly  mercantile  care  and  neatness. 

The  foreign  intercourse  of  Japan  was,  more  than 
two  centuries,  and  till  within  the  last  few  years,  solely 
confined  to  the  Dutch  and  Chinese.  Kven  with  these 
the  trade  was  limited,  lH>lng  with  tho  Dutch  for  a  con- 
siderable time  restricted  to  a  single  ship  annually,  and 
with  the  Chinese  to  ten  junks.  The  eximrts  and  im- 
ports were  even  limited  as  to  value,  and  the  sales  and 
purchases  fixed  by  a  tariff  of  the  .Iiipanese  govern- 
ment. The  Dutch  were  confined  to  the  small  island 
of  Uc/.ima,  in  tho  harbor  of  Nagasaki,  which  Is  only 
shout  frIO  feet  In  length  by  240  in  extreme  breadth. 
A  small  stone  liridge  connects  the  island  with  the 
town  of  Nagasaki,  and  a  strong  .lapanese  guard  was 
always  stationed  here,  no  one  Iwing  allowed  to  pass 
either  to  or  from  tho  Island  without  license.  The 
whole  island  is  surrounded  with  a  liigh  fence,  on  tho 
top  of  which  are  placed  iron  spikes.  On  the  north 
side  are  two  water-gates,  which  were  kept  always 
shut,  except  to  admit  or  let  out  the  Dutch  vessels. 
When  ft  ship  arrive«l  her  guns  and  ammunition  were 
first  taken  out,  and  she  was  afterwani  searched  in 
evorj'  part,  and  an  exact  list  made  of  every  thing  on 
board.  The  crew  were  then  permitted  to  land  on  the 
island,  where  they  were  kept,  as  long  as  the  ship  re- 
nuined,  under  the  inspection  of  guards.  Kvorj-  Ja- 
panese oflicial  at  tho  Dutch  factory  was  bound  twice 
or  thrice  a  year  to  take  a  solemn  oath  of  renunciation 
and  hatred  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  made  to 
trample  crosses  and  crucifixes  under  his  feet.  The 
Dutch  were  at  all  times  surrounded  by  Japanese  spies, 
whom  they  were  obliged  to  employ  as  interpreters, 
clerks,  servants,  etc. 

As  the  empire  is  again  in  some  measure  thrown 
open  to  foreign  intercourse.  It  may  not  be  unprofitable 
to  9|)eculate  on  the  nature  and  value  of  a  trade  with 
it.  Tho  commodities  which  have  been  chiefly  in  de- 
mand in  Jspan,  are  iron,  stocl,  load,  tin,  quicksilver, 
cinnabar,  sapan-woo<l,  black  pepper,  cloves,  nutmegs, 
sugar,  putchuk,  deep-skins,  ivorv,  (Chinese  and  Ton- 
quin  raw  silk,  Indian  cotton  goods,  cotton  yam,  mir- 
rors and  other  glass  ware,  and  Kngllsh  woolens.  At 
one  time  or  another  all  these  articles  found  a  market 
in  Japan,  and  most  of  them  are  ]m|)orted  by  the  Dutch 
and  Chinese  at  the  present  time.  In  a  free  trade,  or 
any  approach  to  it,  witti  Japan,  wo  may  stipposo  that 
ir<m  and  steel,  high-priced  commodities  there,  would 
liecome  staple  imports.  The  climate  would  give  rise 
to  a  consumption  of  woolens;  and  although  the  Ja- 
[Minese  are  clothed  in  their  own  cotton,  jiulging  from 
what  has  taken  place  in  India,  where  Iwth  the  raw  and 
wrought  articles  are  cheaper  than  in  Japan,  wo  may 
Infer  that  cotton  fal)rica  might  be  imjmrted  with  aii- 
vantage.  Cotton  yam  or  twist  has  long  been  one  of 
the  regular  articles  of  import,  although  it  was  long  the 
high-priced  manufacture  of  Java  spun  with  the  distaff 
that  was  imported.  Mirrors  and  glass  ware  would,  no 
donht,  find  a  ready  mart.  Sugar  would  certainly  1* 
in  demand,  as  Japan  produces 'none ;  and  the  s.imo 
may  be  said  of  neariy  all  kinds  of  apiceriea  and  dye- 


woods.  Even  cotton  wool  and  rice  might  be  ooe»> 
sionalh-  Imparted,  as  they  are  regularly  into  China. 
According,  to  M.  Caron,  whose  information  refers 
to  1686,  or  the  period  preceding  the  last  persecur 
tlon,  the  European  nations  imported  annually  into 
Japan  from  640,000  to  676,000  lbs.  of  Chinese  r»T 
silk,  200,000  deer-skins,  and  100,000  other  kinds  of 
peltry. 

With  respect  to  the  exchangeable  products  fhim 
Japan,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  were  largely  exported 
when  the  trade  was  open.  While  the  Dutch  were 
carrying  on  their  trade  at  ii'lrando,  and  still  unrestrict- 
ed, they  exported  annually  gold  to  the  value  of 
^470,000,  and  silver  to  from  i;880,000  to  je88o,000. 
But  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  trade  was  free  at  the 
same  time,  and  these  nations  are  stated  to  have  ex- 
ported more  largely,  so  that  we  may  conclude  that  a 
million  and  a  half  of  the  precious  metals  were,  from 
near  the  beginning  to  near  the  middle  of  the  17th 
century,  exported  from  Japan.  Of  copper,  the  Dutch 
exported  in  some  years  as  much  as  1800  tons.  Most 
important,  however,  in  this  part  of  the  world  will  be 
the  supply  of  coal,  which  the  islands  are  said  to  fur- 
nish abundantly.  It  will  also  be  seen  tram  what  we 
have  already  said  of  the  productions  of  the  country-, 
that  there  are  many  things  among  them  that  may  be- 
come valual)le  as  exports,  while  a  demand  for  other 
articles  will  no  doul)t  lead  to  their  introduction  aa 
subjects  of  trade. 

After  the  expulsion  of  the  Portuguese  in  1639,  and 
lieibre  the  restrictions  were  so  stringent  as  they  after- 
ward became,  the  entire  value  of  the  foreign  trade 
was  estimated  by  the  Dutch  governor-general,  tho 
Huron  Van  Imhoflf,  at  £8.S8,000;  while  in  his  own 
time  (1744)  it  had  declined  to  4:264,588,  of  which  one 
third  only  was  Dutch,  the  rest  being  Chinese.  In 
180,')  the  cargoes  of  two  ships  laid  in  at  Batavia,  were 
sold  in  Japan  for  .£i)5,416,  with  which,  or  rather  with 
the  balance  after  deducting  heavy  local  charges,  cop- 
per and  camphor  were  purchased,  which  in  Batavia 
sold  for  jeiO-i,?*!.  The  adventure  of  next  year  was 
neither  so  large  nor  so  prosperous,  for  the  outward 
cargo  l>raugiit  in  Japan  only  .£24,825,  and  the  return 
cargo  of  copper  and  camphor  produced  when  sold  in 
Katavia  only  £101,644.  These  favorable  speculations 
however,  arose  entirely  from  the  enormous  war  prices 
for  copper  and  camphor.  Since  then  the  trade  has 
become  still  smaller,  and,  as  already  stated,  is  con- 
fined to  a  single  ship.  In  the  earlier  period  of  its 
trade  Japan  was  not  onl}-  freo  to  all  the  world,  but 
was  not  even  burdened  with  imposts  on  either  ship  or 
cjirgo ;  presents,  however,  required  to  be  made  to  the 
emperor,  the  provincial  governors,  and  one  or  two 
other  parties. — E.  B. 

Money.  —Accounts  are  Jtcpt  in  taels,  mace,  and  can- 
darines  ;  10  candarines  make  1  mace,  and  10  maces  1 
tael.      The  Dutch  reckon  the  Nangasaki  tael  at  3^ 
dorlns,  equal  to  about  6s.  2d.     Tho  gold  coins  current 
are  the  MOW  and  old  itjib  and  cobangs,  or  copangs ;  the 
silver  coins  are,  the  nandiogin,  itaganne,  and  kodama. 
They  are  In  general  very  simple,  struck  plain  and  un- 
adorned, the  greatest  part  of  them  without  any  rim 
ruiind  the  margin,  and  nuist  of  them  without  any  de- 
teruiiiii'd   value.     For  this   reason  they  are   always 
weighed   l>y  the   merchants,  who  put  their  chop  or 
iitaM\p  upon  them,  to  signify  that  the  coin  is  standard 
weight  and  unadulterated.     The  new  cobangs  aru  ob- 
long, rounded  at  the  ends  and  tiat,  about  2  inches 
i  l)roail,  scarcely  thicker  than  an  English  farthing,  of  a 
I  pole  yellow  c«lor ;  the  die  on  one  side  consists  of  sev- 
;  eral  cross  lines  stamped ;  and  at  both  ends  there  is  a 
I  rectangular  figure,  with  raised  letters  on  it,  and,  ha- 
I  sides,  a  moonlike  figure,  with  a  flower  on  it  in  relief. 
I  On  the  other  side  is  a  cireular  stamp,  with  raised  let- 
ters on  it ;  and  within  the  margin,  toward  one  end, 
I  two  smaller  sunk  stamps  with  raised  letters,  which  are 
I  dltTerent  on  each  cubnng;  they  are  valued  at  00  mac«. 
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Then  are  old  cobang*  oecuionally  mat  with,  which 
are  of  flne  gold,  somewhat  broader  than  the  new.  The 
old  coltanil  weigh  371  Dutch  aiien,  or  276  Knglish 
grainii,  and  tho  gold  i»  said  to  be  2'2  carats  flno,  which 
would  give  -Us.  7d.  for  the  value  of  the  old  cobang. 
lint  the  Japanem  coins  are  reckoned  at  Madri;-  only 
87  touch,  which  is  20,  22,  25  carats ;  this  reduces  the 
old  cobang  to  4l8.  lOd.  The  now  col>ang  weigh  180 
grains ;  the  gold  is  about  16  carats  tine,  and  the  value 
2l8.  8d.  The  oban  is  thrice  the  value  of  the  cobang. 
The  itjib  is  called  by  the  Dutch  golden  liean,  and  is 
made  of  |>ale  gold,  of  a  parallelogramical  tigure,  and 
(lut,  rather  tbiclier  than  a  farthing,  with  manj'  raised 
letters  on  one  side,  and  two  figures  or  flowers  in  relief 
on  the  other ;  the  value  of  this  is  half  of  a  cobang. 
Tliere  are  old  itjibs  also  to  lie  met  with ;  these  are 
thicker  than  tbo  new  ones,  and  in  value  22  mace  6 
candarines.  Mandiogin  is  a  parallelogramical  flat  sil- 
ver coin,  of  twice  the  thickness  of  a  halfpenny',  1  inch 
long  and  )  inch  broad,  and  formed  of  flne  silver.  The 
edge  is  staui|ied  with  stars,  and  within  the  edges  are 
raised  dots.  One  side  is  marked  all  over  with  raised 
letters ;  and  the  other  on  its  lower  and  larger  moiety, 
is  lilled  with  raised  letters,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
hibits a  double  moonlike  flgure.  Its  value  is  7  mace  & 
candarines. 

Itaganne  and  kodama  are  denominations  by  wliicli 
various  lumps  of  silver,  without  form  or  fashion,  aru 
known,  wliich  arc  neither  of  tlie  sumo  size,  shape,  nor 
value.  The  former  of  these,  however,  are  oblong,  and 
the  latter  roundish,  for  tho  most  part  thick,  but  some- 
times, though  seldom,  flat.  These  pass  in  trade,  but 
are  always  weighed  in  payment  from  one  individual  to 
another,  and  have  u  dull  leaden  appearan.  i.  Seni  is  a 
denomination  applied  to  pieces  of  cop|)er,  brass,  and 
iron  coin,  which  l>eur  a  near  rcseniblunce  to  our  old 
farthings.  They  difler  in  size,  value,  and  (  eternal 
appearance,  but  are  alivays  cost,  and  liave  a  quare 
hole  in  the  middle,  l>y  means  of  which  they  may  Ims 
struo"  together;  and  likewise  have  always  broad 
edges.  Of  these  are  current,  sjumoti  seni,  of  tho 
value  III  4  common  seni,  made  of  brass,  and  almost  as 
broad  as  a  half|ienny,  but  thin.  The  common  seni  are 
the  size  of  a  farthing,  and  made  of  red  copper;  GO  of 
tlicm  =3  1  nutce.  Duosu  seni  is  a  cast  iron  coin,  in  ap- 
jicurunce  like  the  last,  uf  the  same  size  and  value,  liut 
is  so  brittle  that  it  is  easily  broken  l>y  tlie  band,  or 
brejiks  in  pieces  when  let  fall  on  the  ground.  Tiie 
seni  are  strung  100  at  a  time,  or  us  is  most  commonly 
the  case,  i)6  on  ■'  rush.  The  coins  In  one  of  these 
parcels  are  seldom  all  of  imo  sort,  liut  generally  con- 
sist of  2,  3,  or  more  diflerent  kinds;  in  this  case,  the 
larger  ones  are  strung  on  first,  and  then  fidlow  the 
smaller;  tho  numlter  diminishing  in  pro|iortion  to  tho 
numlier  of  large  pieces  in  the  parcel,  wliirh  are  of 
greater  value  than  the  smaller.  The  schuit  is  u  silver 
piece  of  4  oz.  IM  dwis.  lij  grs.  Troy,  and  Is  11  oz.  tine, 
which  gives  its  value  XI  &s.  lid.  The  name  is  Dutch, 
referring,  probably,  to  its  shape,  like  u  Uiat. 

Wfii/klt. — These  are  the  candarine,  mace,  tael,  catty, 
and  picul,  thus  divided : 

10  randirluos    .-     1  uiaco. 
10  insi'o  -;     I  tail. 

1«  t»»'ls  rr       1   catlV. 

Ion  rattles  =:     1  plriil. 

The  picul  =»  126  Dutch  lbs.,  or  \.im  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
It  is,  hoHever,  said  to  weigh  only  I'M  lbs. 

itmtvrn — -The  reveimes  of  Ja|ian  are  estimated  by 
two  measures  of  rice,  the  man  and  koif ;  the  former 
contains  10,000  koifa,  each  ilOOO  bales  or  bags  of  rice. 
Tho  long  measure  is  the  iiic,  which  is  alniut  4  (Chinese 
culiits,  or  6^1  feet  Knglish  nuarly ;  and  2^  .lapaiiese 
leagues  are  (Himputed  to  be  about  1  Dutch  league. — 
Mil.Hi'UN'a  (tnrnt.  Cum. 

The  principal,  or  more  Imtmrtant  towns  of  the  em- 
pire, are  Yedo  (or  JeddoJ,  Mijako  (or  Kio),  etc.  ;  Nan- 
gaski,  Saga,  Kokura,  etc. ;  .SiunMla,  Kotsi,  Takamutsi, 
ate  ;  llakodade,  Matsumae,  etc. 


Commercial  /n^crcour*!.— At  an  early  period  the 
Portuguese  founded  a  settlement,  and  estaldlshed 
trade  with  the  .lapaneso,  having  succeeded  In  winning 
the  favor  of  several  of  the  native  princes,  through  the 
instrumentality  mainly  of  Christian  missionaries.  In 
1642,  Fernando  Meiidez  Pinto,  a  Portuguese,  cm- 
barked  in  a  junk  from  Macao  to  I^w-Chew ;  Imt  eu. 
countering  adverse  winds,  he  was  driven  to  one  of  tho 
western  islands  of  tho  Japanese  archipelago.  About 
the  same  period,  the  celebrated  Xavier  arrived  at  (ioa 
and,  proceeding  soon  after  to  Koyosima,  made  so  f.ivorl 
able  an  impression  on  the  Prince  of  Satsui.iu  tliat  un 
active  and  protitable  intercourse  at  once  spruni;  up  lie- 
tween  the  western  ports  of  ,)apan  and  Macuo.  This 
intercourse  continue<l  uninterrupted  during  a  (icriod  of 
nearly  40  years,  when  an  edict  was  issued  perinittlnir 
the  I'ortuguese  to  continue  their  trade  as  before,  liut 
fiirlildding  them  to  bring  any  more  missionaries  or 
even  to  speak  on  religious  subjects.  In  163,'),  uiider 
tlie  reign  of  Yeyo  Mitsnn,  a  prison  was  constructed 
oft'  Nangasaki,  and  all  the  Portuguese  found  in  tlie 
country  were  there  conlined,  anil  the  commercial  priv- 
ileges which  they  hud  so  long  enjoyed  were  trunslerreil 
to  the  Dutch,  who  wero  generally  believed  to  lie  the 
instigators  of  the  severe  mcasurev  put  in  force  against 
the  Portuguese.  A  sanguinary  liattle  between  the 
Portuguese  and  native  Ohristiuns,  amounting  ti,  ;ln,ooo 
men,  on  tho  one  side,  and  the  Dutch,  and  such  of  the 
natives  as  sympathize<l  with  them  in  their  hostility  to 
the  Portuguese,  on  the  other,  was  the  result  of  tjiese 
rigorous  measures.  Tho  former  fortilied  tlieniselves 
in  Siniabara,  and  the  latter  mudo  their  attack  under 
the  comiiiund  of  tlie  Dutch  director  Kockeliecker.  The 
fortress  was  soon  reduced,  and  the  Portuguese,  n  tlicr 
than  submit  to  their  rivals,  to  whom  they  attriliuted 
all  the  misfortunes  thut  had  befallen  tlicin,  perished 
to  a  man.  An  edict  was  immediately  publlsheil,  fur- 
bidding  tho  Portuguese  to  enter  the  country.  The  in- 
telligence of  these  proceedings  soon  reJiclied  .Macao 
and  four  of  the  most  distinguisliod  citizens  were  sent 
to  conciliate  tho  favor  of  the  government  of  .Japan. 
They  arrived  at  Nangasaki  in  lti-10,  and  wero  imme- 
diately put  under  arrest,  and  condemned  to  death  fur 
entering  the  country  in  violation  of  the  edict.  The 
following  inscription,  written,  it  is  said,  by  the  Dutch 
direi'tor,  Kockeliecker,  wiui  placed  on  their  grave: 
"  (So  long  as  the  sun  sliuU  warm  tho  earth,  let  no 
(Jhristians  be  so  l«)ld  as  to  come  to  ilapun  ;  ami  let  all 
know,  thut  thu  King  of  Spain  himself,  or  the  Christian 
(iml,  or  tlie  (ireat  .Sacu,  if  ho  violato  this  coimiiaml, 
shall  pay  for  it  with  his  head."  Tho  Portuguese  have 
never  since  lioen  permitted  to  renew  their  intercourse 
with  Japun. 

The  lirst  formal  edict  in  favor  of  tho  Dutch  was  is- 
sued in  11)11,  and  the  privileges  of  trade  which  were 
then  conceded  have  continued,  modilied  nt  various 
times,  to  U.xj  prewnt  day.  In  the  earlier  (lerioil  of 
this  trade,  return  outgoes  consisted  cliielly  of  silver 
and  gold,  Japanese  copiier  lieiug  then  but  little  known 
in  Kurope.  This  latter  article,  however,  sisiii  liecame 
one  of  the  leading  staples  of  Japanese  ex|Hirt  trade. 
In  u  work,  cntitKxl  "  Notes  of  the  Voyage  of  the  Mor- 
rison from  Canton  to  Ja|>an,"  puldished  in  IKW,  the 
following  reference  to  the  Dutch  trade  nt  this  iieriod  is 
made:  "The  Dutch  were  now  left  In  sole  (Hissession 
of  the  Iriule  willi  Jajmn  ;  and,  since  that  time,  it  is 
well  ^Mown,  their  monopoly  has  never  been  disturhed. 
Their  sulise(|ucnt  iHilitical  intercourse  has  hecn  llinited 
to  an  occasional  mission  froiii  Itatuvia,  and  the  visits 
of  the  Dutch  chief  of  the  factory  to  Vedu,  i'urmerly 
made  annually  but  now  once  in  four  years.  ('harlev(ii.x 
moiitlons  embassies  In  l(i04,  l(iii(i,  and  Iti.V.l.  It  was 
while  the  second  of  these  missions  was  at  Yedo.  that 
two  thirds  of  tlwt  city  and  100,000  of  its  populatiun 
were  destroyed  by  fire.  It  remains  lo  trace,  lirielly, 
the  use  the  Dutch  have  made  of  tho  nionojHily  to 
which  they  huvu  so  long  aspired.     Uf  the  assortment 
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gnd  value  of  their  import  car((oeii,  in  the  17th  century, 
wo  have  little  or  no  account.  Their  returns  had  been 
In  silver,  chiefly,  until  1041,  when  the  directors  of  the 
Company  su^Kested  returns  in  (fold.  Japanese  copper 
nM  at  this  time  in  little  eHtimation  in  Europe,  because 
Uttlo  known ;  but  afterwani,  on  a  rise  In  value,  it  be- 
came un  important  return.  The  first  order  for  20,000 
picuis  was  sent  out  in  1655." 

V'nnous  restrictions  and  prohibitions  have  Ixen, 
(Vom  time  to  time,  imposed  upon  Dutch  commerce  bj' 
the  Japanese  authorities.  The  imports  and  exports 
were  limited,  and  the  number  of  vessels  was  finally 
reiitrirted  to  four,  three,  and  two,  as  l>efore  the  Inte 
trpsty.  The  profits  realized  liy  the  Dutch  from  this 
trnde  have  never  lieen  accurately  ascertained.  The 
author  already  cited,  referring  to  the  restrictions  im- 
posed l)y  the  Japanese  government,  remarks :  "  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  trade,  which  had  yielded 
an  annual  profit  of  600,000  to  600,000  iiorins  "for  the 
80  years  previous  (to  1714],  would  no  longer  pay  the 
charges."  KflTorts  have  been  mode,  at  different  pe- 
riods, by  the  Knglish  and  French  governments,  as  well 
ai  liv  that  of  the  United  States,  to  open  commercial 
intercourse  with  Japan ;  l)Ut,  with  tho  exception  of 
the  very  limited  concessions  granted  liy  tho  treaty  of 
Slst  March,  1864,  l)etween  the  United  States  and 
Japan,  and  concessions  nearly  similar  allowed  to  the 
Brifinh,  l)y  treaty,  subsequently  ratified,  and  the  priv- 
ileges granted  to  the  Dutch  l>y  the  treaty  of  1855, 
without  success.  Some  years  since,  Russia  endeavored 
to  establisli  commercial  relations  « ith  Japan  ;  l)ut  the 
proposal  was  declined,  and  the  envoys  were  ordered 
not  to  return  again  on  pain  of  deatii. 

The  treaty,  already  referred  to,  lietween  tho  United 
States  and  .(apan,  which  was  concluded  March  31, 

1854,  ratified  August  7,  1854,  exchanged  FeliruarV  21, 

1855,  and  proclaimed  June  22,  1855,  is  as  follows  : 
"  The  United  States  of  America  and  tho  empire  of 
Japan,  desiring  to  estaldish  firm,  lasting,  and  sincere 
friendship  between  the  two  nations,  have  resolved  to 
fix,  Ml  a  manner  clear  and  positive,  l>y  means  of  a 
treaty  or  general  convention  of  peace  and  amity,  the 
rules  which  shall  in  future  l)o  mutually  oliserved  in 
the  intercourse  of  their  respective  countries  :  forwhicli 
most  (!e8iral)le  ol>ject  the  President  of  the  United 
Stites  has  conferred  full  powers  on  his  commissioner, 
Matthew  (ialbraith  Perry,  s))ecial  embassador  of  the 
United  States  to  .lapan,  and  tho  august  Soveruign  of 
Japan  has  given  similar  full  (lowers  to  his  commis- 
sioners, llayashi,  Dalgnku-no-kanii,  Ido,  prince  of 
Tsus-Sima,  Ir.awa,  prince  of  Mima-saki,  und  Udono, 
memlier  of  tho  Iward  of  revenue.  And  the  said  com- 
missioners, after  having  exchanged  their  said  full 
powers,  and  duly  considered  the  premises,  liave  agreed 
totlie  following  articles:  Article  I.  There  shall  [yen 
perfect,  iiermanent,  and  universal  jwace  and  a  sincere 
and  cordial  amity  l)etween  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica on  the  one  part,  and  the  empire  of  .Inpan  on  the 
other  part,  and  l)etwe«n  their  people  respectively, 
without  exception  of  persons  of  places,  .\rticle  II. 
Tlie  port  of  Simoda,  in  tlie  principality  of  lilzu,  and 
the  port  of  Ilakodade.  in  tlie  principality  of  Matsmai, 
are  granted  liy  tlio  Japanese  as  ports  for  the  reception 
of  American  sliips,  where  they  can  be  supplied  witli 
wood,  water,  provisions,  and  coal,  and  other  articles 
their  i\ecesslties  may  reqniro,  as  far  ai  the  iTapaneso 
have  tliem.  Tho  time  for  opening  the  first-named 
irart  is  iuinie<ilately  on  signing  this  treaty  ;  tho  last- 
named  port  is  to  1)0  openml  immediately  after  tho 
same  day  in  the  ensuing  Japanese  year.  [Xolr. — A 
tarifi'  of  prices  shall  l)e  given  liy  tlio  Japanese  offi- 
cers of  tlie  things  which  they  can  furnish,  payment 
for  which  shall  bo  made  iit  gold  and  silver  coin.] 
Article  III.— Whenever  ships  of  the  United  States  are 
thrown  or  wrecked  on  tho  coast  of  Japan,  the  Japanese 
vessels  will  assist  them,  and  carry  their  crows  to  Si- 
moda, or  UakodAde,  and  hand  them  over  to  their  coun- 


trymen appointed  to  receive  them ;  whatever  articles 
the  shipwrecked  men  maj-  have  preserved  shall  like- 
wise lie  restored,  ond  the  expenses  incurred  In  the  res- 
cue and  support  of  Americans  and  Japanese  who  may 
be  thus  thrown  upon  the  shores  of  either  nation,  are 
not  to  be  refunded.     Article  IV.— Those  shipwrecked 
persons  and  other  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall 
bo  free  as  in  other  countries,  and  not  sul)jocted  to  con- 
finement, Imt  shall  be  amenalde  to  just  laws.     Article 
v.— Shipwrecked  men  and  other  citi2sen8  of  tho  United 
States,  temporarily  li  .ng  at  Simoda  and  Uakodade, 
shall  not  )«  suliject  to  such  restrictions  and  confine- 
ment as  tho  Dutch  and  Chinese  are  at  Nangasnki,  Imt 
shall  be  free  at  Simoda  to  go  where  they  please  within 
the  limitif  of  seven  Japanese  miles  (or  ri)  from  a  small 
island  in  the  harlior  of  Simoda,  marked  on  the  accom- 
panying chart  hereto  appended  ;  and  shall  in  like  man- 
ner 1)0  free  to  go  where  they  please  at  Ilakodade,  within 
the  limits  to  be  defined  after  the  visit  of  the  ITnited 
States'  squadron  at  that  place.     Article  VI. — If  there 
be  any  other  kind  of  goods  wanted,  or  any  liusiness 
which   shall      quire  to  be  arranged,  there   shall   be 
careful  deliberation  between  tlie  parties  in  order  to 
settle  such  matters.     Article  VII. — It  is  agreed  that 
ships  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  the  ports  open 
to  them  shall  be  permitted  to  exchange  gold  and  silver 
coin  and  orticlcs  of  goods  for  other  articles  of  goods, 
under  such  regulations  as  shall  be  temporarily  estal)- 
lished  by  the  Japanese  government  for  that  purpose. 
It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  the  ships  of  the  United 
States  shall  lie  permitted  to  corrj*  awoy  wiiotever  arti- 
cles they  are  unwilling  to  exchange.     Article  VIII. — 
Wood,  woter,  provisions,  coal,   and  goods   require  1, 
shall  only  be  procured  through  the  agency  of  Jnpa'.eso 
officers  appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  in  no  other 
manner.     Article   IX. — It  is  agreed  that  if  at  any 
future  da)'  the  government  of  .Japan  shall  grant  to 
any  other  nation  or  nations,  privileges  and  advantages 
which  are  not  herein  granted  to  the  United  States  and 
the  citizens  thereof,  that  these  same  privileges  and 
advantages  shall  lie  granteil  likewise  to  the  United 
States  and  to  the  citizens  tliercof,  without  any  con- 
sultation or  delay.     Article  X. — Ships  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  permitted  to  resort  to  no  other  ports  in 
Japan  l)ut  Simoda  and  Ilakodade,  unless  in  distress  or 
forced  liy  stress  of  weather.     Article  XI. — There  shall 
bo  appointed  by  the  government  of  the  United  States 
consuls  or  agents  to  reside  in  Simoda,  at  any  time  after 
tho  expiration  of  18  months  from  the  date  of  the  sign- 
ing of  this  treaty :  provided  that  either  of  the  two 
governments  deem  such  arrangment  necessarj"." 

The  harlior  of  Simoda  is  near  the  south-eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  peninsula  of  Idzn,  and  affords  a  safe 
and  ca|Micious  anchorage.  Hnkodade  lies  on  a  spa- 
cious and  Iwautiful  bay  of  that  name,  and,  for  accessi- 
bility and  safety,  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world — ca- 
jialde,  says  the  Ifonff  Knni/  Rer/itter,  of  holding  all  tho 
fleets  of  tho  Pocific  in  security. 

IWt  lirr/tilatiims  nf  Simoda. — Three  natives  have 
been  appointed  pilots  for  American  vessels  entering  or 
departing  from  the  port  of  Simoda,  and  the  follcwing 
rates  of  pilotage  have  been  estalillshed  Ity  the  pi  p.r 
authorities,  viz. :  Vessels  drawing  over  18  feet,  pay 
$15  ;  over  lit  feet,  and  less  than  18  feet,  $10  ;  under  13 
feet,  $5. 

"  These  rates  shall  lie  paid  in  gold  or  silver  coin,  or 
!  their  equivalent  in  goods  ;  and  the  same  shall  bo  paid 
for  piloting  vessels  out,  as  well  as  into  port.  When 
vessels  anchor  in  the  outer  roads,  and  do  not  enter  the 
inner  harlior,  only  half  the  above  compensation  shall 
lie  paid  to  pilots.  A  look-out  place  shall  bo  established 
at  some  convenient  point,  from  which  vessels  ap- 
pearing in  tho  ofTing  can  be  seen  and  reported ;  and 
when  one  is  discovered,  making  apparently  for  the 
harl>or,  a  boat  shall  bo  sent  to  her  with  a  pilot.  And 
in  order  to  carrj'  this  regulation  into  full  effect,  lioats 
'  of  suitable  size  and  quality  shall  always  bo  kept  in 
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IMdtnait  by  th«  haiitor-mMter,  which,  if  ntoiwMry, 
■hall  proceed  heynnii  K««k  laUnd,  tn aarartnin  whether 
the  v«iimI  In  alght  Intendu  entorlnn  the  harlmr  or  not. 
If  it  tiULV  he  the  deiiire  of  the  niaatrr  nf  the  «aid  vea- 
ml  to  enter  the  port,  the  pilot  ahull  roniluot  her  to  aafe 
■nrlmrage,  and,  during  her  atiiy,  ahall  render  every 
ueiatance  in  hia  (lOwer  in  factlitntinK  the  procnre- 
ment  of  all  the  auppllea,  he  may  require.  'I'lie  pricea 
fur  aupplWnx  water  tn  American  veaaela  at  SImndu 
ahall  lie  1400  caah*  per  lioat-load  (^the  malia  \ie\ng  fiir- 
niahed  hy  the  veaael).  And  for  wooil  delivered  on 
Imard,  about  7200  caah  per  rulie  of  6  American  feet." 

The  tortffoing  ia  a  full  anmmary  of  the  conroaaiona 
Kranted  to  American  intercnurae  by  the  treaty  with 
Japan  of  March  .llat,  1H64.  A«  a  meant  of  otienin); 
oommorclal  relationa  with  that  empire,  ita  proviaiona 
have  proved  Inefficient ;  but,  hefn  «  aulimittin){  any  no- 
tice of  facta  that  have  come  tn  knowledge  of  the  I  )i'pnrt- 
ment  relative  to  thia  auhjert,  it  ia  deemed  appropriate 
to  g\v»  (he  le.idin)t  proviaiona  of  tlie  treaty  entered  into 
by  Oreat  Britain  with  Japan.  The  flrat  article  of  thia 
treaty  opens  the  porta  of  Nanrtaalci  and  llakodade  to 
nritlah  veaaela  to  ntpair  and  olittiin  auppliei  only.  It 
upena  all  parta  of  tlieae  |>orta;  liut.  a«  reapccta  nnclior- 
a{(e,  veaaela  rauat  conform  to  the  inatructiona  of  the  Imnil 
Kovemment.  Hafe  and  romniiMlioua  piacea  are  to  be 
deai(cnated  for  the  repair  of  veaaela.  Workmen,  ma- 
terial, and  other  neceaaary  auppliea  to  be  fumi»hej  liy 
the  local  f^vemment,  In  accordance  with  u  tariff  to  be 
agreed  apon,  which  ahall  reflate  the  manner  of  pay- 
ment. All  offlcicial  communicationa  to  li«  conductcil 
in  the  (Znxliah  language,  aa  aoon  na  the  Japiineae  shall 
have  acquired  a  knowledKO  of  that  ian|{ua)(e.  A  place 
to  lie  reaerved  a«  a  >iurial-);round  for  the  Knf(liah  nt 
Me<lauma  Sima,  which  will  lie  incloaed  by  a  atimewail 
and  auitalily  protected.  The  second  article  stipulates 
that  at  each  of  the  ports  of  Nai'>f;»r.aki  ami  of  Hako. 
dade,  the  rejcuiatlona  of  the  port  Hliail  lie  oliaerved  ; 
but  the  Japanese  government  will  ace  that  these  re);u- 
latiims  shall  be  such  as  to  create  no  illRirultipa  and  in- 
terpose no  ol)atacle  whiitever  to  the  general  otijert  of 
the  treaty,  which  ia  easentially  deaiKnud  to  fjicilitite 
amicable  rrlutiona  lietween  (ireat  liritain  and  Japan. 

'<'lie  thin!  article  declares  that  only  vessels  in  dis- 
tres*  or  dismantled  can  enter  otiier  iKirta  than  Niin^a- 
•aki  and  IIako<lade,  witliout  |iemii^4iiin  of  tlic  Ja|ianeae 
tfovtrnment;  but  ship*  of  war  possess,  us  a  necessary 
uttrilinte  of  their  public  cliaracter,  tlio  ){enernl  ri){ht  to 
enter  all  the  |iorta  of  friendly  powers  ;  while,  however, 
this  ri^ht  ahall  -ulTer  no  prejudii'e  or  restriction,  the 
vessels  of  war  of  her  liritannic  majesty  will  not  enter 
any  other  than  open  jHirts,  without  necessity,  nor 
witliout  oflTerin);  proper  explanations  to  the  imperinl 
authorities.  The  fourth  article  provides  tliat  Itritish 
■hips  and  subjects  in  Japanese  fxirts  aliall  conform  to 
the  laws  of  Japan  ;  and  that  if  any  siibonlinate  Kritisli 
subjects  commit  otfenaea  against  tlie  laws,  they  shall 
lie  delivered  to  tlieir  own  oHicers  for  punishment ;  and 
that  if  su|ierior  officers,  or  commanders  of  ships,  sliall 
tireak  the  laws,  it  will  lead  to  the  cl<isini;of  the  |x>rts 
•|iecifled  :  but  it  is  not  inlrndiMl  by  thisurtitle  that  any 
acta  (if  individuals,  whether  U'luh  or  low,  previously 
unauthorized  or  subsequently  diaapprnved  of  by  her 
majeat}'  the  Queen  of  (iroat  liritain,  can  net  asiilc  the 
I'linvention  entered  into  witli  lier  niajc-sty  alone  liv  his 
imperial  highness  tlie  Kni|K'n)r  of  .lapnn.  The  tilth 
article  secures,  in  ttie  fulbi't  sense,  to  iiritiah  shipsand 
sutijects,  in  every  |)ort  of  Japan,  either  now  op«"n  or 
liereafter  to  be  oficncd,  .nn  equality,  in  p<iint  of  advan- 
t»Ur  and  accummo<latiou,  with  tlio  ships  and  sulijerts 
or  citizens  of  any  other  nation,  witliout  prejudice, 
however,  to  any  (leculiar  privile,{es  hitherto  conceded 
to  the   Dutch  and  l.'hincsu  in  tlie  |mrt  of  Nun>;asuki. 

*  600  eoppor  cash  ure  I'^pial  to  43  cents  (arbitrary  value). 
The  rurrencjr  uf  Japan  Is  ■Imtlar  t<i  that  nf  China,  lu  which  1 
tarl  -  10  maee  -  100  eandaraona  -  1000  cash  -  |1  48  V.  8. 
(urrancy. 


If,  therefore,  any  other  nation  or  people  he  now,  nr 
hereafter,  permitted  to  enter  other  porta  than  Nun^a. 
aakl  and  Hakodaile,  or  to  appoint  consols,  or  to  njien 
trade,  or  to  enjoy  any  advantage  or  privileKe  whatever 
British  ships  and  aniijecta  shall,  as  of  rinht,  enter  «|»n 
the  enjoyment  of  the  aame.  The  sixth  article  declares 
that  the  convention  shall  Im  exchunxed  at  Nan){a»aki 
on  liehalf  of  her  majesty  the  Queen  of  tlreat  Uritiin' 
and  on  liehalf  of  hla  hiKhneas  the  Kmperor  of  .lapjin' 
within  li  months  from  the  l-lth  day  of  October,  lHn^.' 

The  governor  of  NaiiKasaki  communicated,  in  ( tcto- 
lier,  IHiti,  to  Sir  James  Htoriintf,  the  followlr,^  standlnL' 
port  ref^ulations :  Aiitk  i.kI.  8hipa  ahall  anchor  within 
two  sima,  and  there  nwait  the  direction  of  tlie  guy. 
ernor.  2.  No  lire-arms  are  to  lie  dischar^l.  ,t.  n„ 
person  to  land  on  any  of  the  lalands.  •!.  No  aoundhiirs 
to  be  taken,  nor  lioata  to  lie  pulling  alwut.  f>.  .Should 
any  communicationa  lie  desired,  a  lioat  of  the  upper 
officers  shall  be  called;  but  no  comniunicatiuu  shall  Im 
hehl  with  mcrr-hant  boats,  and  no  exchange  of  articles 
take  place,  or  trading  of  any  sort. 

The  almva  lieing,  according  to  the  law  of  (ireat 
Japan,  all  commanders  and  other  officers  ahall  nhey 
tiio  aume,  ami  orders  shall  lie  given  to  the  crew  that 
the  aforesaid  law  ahall  not  lie  broken. 

■\n  arrangement,  made  aubaequcntly  to  the  conven- 
tion with  (ireat  Britain,  requires  that  Britlsl.  ships, 
intending  to  visit  Japan,  shall  lie  provided  with  a  doc- 
ument in  priMif  of  their  nationality,  and  u«  a  chock 
up<in  the  conduct  of  vessels  in  .lapanese  ports  ;  and  her 
majesty's  government  has  directed  a  form  of  i;ertilic;(tii 
of  registration  to  lie  adopted,  which  has  been  accepte<l 
us  satisfactory  by  the  Japanese  authoritien;  and  mer- 
chant ships  arriving  in  Japanese  ports  are  to  si  limit 
ttieir  certilicnte  of  registration  to  the  offii'ers  to  lie  ap- 
pointed by  the  Japuncse  authorities,  and  to  iierniit 
them  to  make  such  extracts  from  it  us  may  seem  frnod 
to  tliem,  liefore  such  ships  can  be  admitted  to  ohtuin 
repairs  and  supplies.  Her  innjesty'i  ships  of  war  are 
not  to  lie  provided  with  such  documents;  hut  the 
officers  in  command,  upon  proper  applicatlim,  will 
afford  all  niaaonalile  inrormution  regariiing  their  shigis. 

iiiilland  has  also  recently  formed  a  prcivislnnal 
treaty  with  .lapan,  but  it  is  s'atcd  that  the  Uulch  gov- 
ernment withholds  it  IVom  publication.  Tlie  Sln);a- 
(Kiro  jiapira  give  the  following  summary  of  its  provis- 
ions: "The  Dutch  are  no  lunger  limited  to  Deriiiia, 
but  may  freely  resort  to  Naiiga.saki  and  the  ininiediutc 
neigblHirhood.  The  island  of  Decima  is  piaciui  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Dutcli,  and  tliu  buildings  thereon  sold 
to  Ilolhind.  Tliis  island  will  serve  us  an  entrepot  f(ir 
the  Dutcli,  where  they  can  land  their  goods  witliout 
payment  of  duties  or  searcli,  Tho  keys  of  the  water- 
gates  and  of  tho  entrepot  warehouses  will  remain  with 
the  Dutch  chief  f.ictor,  Tlie  usual  duties  will  not  ho 
exacted  until  gcMnls  are  brought  to  Nangasaki.  The 
triile  with  the  Dutch  government  remains  on  the 
former  fmiting.  Kreo  exercise  of  religion  and  right  of 
burial  i»  conceded  to  the  Dutch.  There  shall  exist, 
henceforward,  fn-edom  of  coinmiinicution  with  other 
ships  entering  or  de|iartiiig  from  the  mails.  A  ilelini- 
tive  treaty  is  to  be  hereafter  concludid;  but.  until 
that  takes  place,  the  present  agreement  is  tn  be  cun- 
siderod  in  force." 

The  above  Is,  in  substance,  all  that  h.ts  been  puh- 
lislied  relative  to  the  convention  lietiveen  Ildlland  anil 
Japan ;  but,  until  the  definitive  treaty,  alluded  to  in 
the  last  paragraph,  shall  have  been  entered  into,  the 
intercourse  lietween  tho  tw.)  countries  will  lie  of  the 
same  liniitcil  character  that  has  hitherto  existed.  In- 
deed, the  Japanese  evince  an  almost  invincilile  rc|iii|{- 
nance  to  o|iening  their  ports  to  foreign  coninUTce,  and, 
in  their  interpretation  of  treaties,  concede  notliiii;;  lie- 
yond  what  is  Sja-cilically  grunted  Thus,  the  term 
"  temporary  residence"  in  tho  treaty  with  the  I'nited 
States,  is  so  strictly  interpreted  that  citizens  of  this 
country,  who  desired  to  land  at  uuc  of  the  open  porta, 
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wore  requirad,  before  being  permitted  to  go  uhore,  to 
•tHta  how  loiiK  they  Intended  lo  to  reiide  i  and  intiiuk- 
tiiinH  were  Kkven  tli*t  "  four  or  Ave  d«y«"  would  be 
^iillicit'iit  to  nutitfy  the  wordt  of  the  treaty.  In  one 
uisit,  the  applicant*,  whose  ol^Jeot  appears  to  have 
been  to  reiido  iwrmanently  at  one  of  the  open  portK, 
fur  tba  purpose  of  •HtuliliiiiiinK  u  (U|iut  for  the  supply 
of  wliulosbips,  were  informed  tliat,  until  tliey  stated 
till-  vxui:t  nunilMir  of  duys  tbey  intended  to  stay  on 
shiiro  for  "  teni|iorary  residen<:e,"  timy  would  not  be 
nerniittrd  to  sleep  one  nixht  from  thoir  vessel. 

On  tlie  17th  August,  1X65,  the  American  schooner 
Wilmington,    Urown   niaatnr,   of  New   I^mdon,   Con- 
necticut, arrived  at  8imo<la  from  ilont;  Kon^.  with  a 
iiiiiicdluiiHoiis  carij^i,  supposed  to  lie  suitable  for  trade 
St  that  port.    Shortly  after  oaatint;  anchor,  some  16  or 
20  utUcors  cams  on  board,  and  desired  to  know  on  wliut 
hu»inr..<is  tlie  voasel  came  into  port.     They  wore  in- 
furnied  thaf  she  lironght  a  car^^o  of  American  i» 
nxxliticH,  which  the  captain  wishe<l  tu  sell  or  exulianKe 
for  K»o<ls  of  Japanese  manufacture.     They  then  in- 
f  )riniHl  the  captain  that  they  could  not  trade  i  that  the 
neuple  ut  lar^e  would  l>o  mucli  pleased  to  do  no,  liut 
tlist  tlm  emperor  had  positively  proliiliited  all  commer- 
citi  intercourse,  under  penalty  of  death  to  tlie  odend- 
era.    A  letter  was  addressed  to  the  f(ovorni>r  of  tlm 
citv  of  .Sinioda,  which  was  returned  in  the  sumo  en- 
'  veio)"',  witli  a  verbal  message  to  tlie  effect  that  lie 
wuuid  not  lie  permitted  to  land  u  Kindle  article  for 
trade,  nor  could  he  present  any  for  trade  on  sliipliourd. 
\V(hhI  and  water  (the  former  at  ii^t  (icr  cord)  were 
oft'crcd  ;  but  fresh  provisiiin.t,  it  is  stated  by  the  cap- 
tiiiii,  were  refused.     The  vessel  was,  ni^ht  and  day, 
Hurrnunded  by  Kuard-lioat^  until  slie  cleared  fniin  the 
bav.     The  Wilmington  then  proceeded  to  Ilakodode, 
where  she  met  with  more  lilieral  treatment,  liut  p«r- 
minfiion  tu  trade  was  refused,  as  at  Simoda.    The  only 
provision!*  to  be   purcluised  coni^isted  of  beans,  tur- 
nips, liralliunH,  and  such  voKetubles.     TSe  cuttle  tlio 
Jupanose  look  upon  us  sui-red,  and  will  ni  ther  sell  nor 
lilll  them.   The  captain  and  crew  were  pi   mittod  to  ko 
ashiiro  and  visit  wherever  they  pleased.     Tliey  were 
aluo  exempted  from  the  vigilance  of  guard-lMuts,  us 
>fcll  as  from  the  omntunt  attendance  of  <)(uarda,  us  ut 
Siniijila. 

It  seems  evident,  thoreforo,  so  far  as  appear.^,  th:it, 
uuilor  the  present  treaty,  the  Japanese  ({overnment 
will  not  permit  any  trudo  to  lie  carried  on ;  nor  is 
there  much  pro^iubility  of  the  treaty  receivin;:;  any 
more  lilx'ral  interpretation  than  that  Kiven  to  it  by 
tlie  uitii'i.iis  ut  himiKla.  It  is,  as  the  Japuncso  aver,  % 
treaty  of  jieace  and  amity  only,  strictly  (guarded 
against  any  concession  or  clause  under  which  Amer- 
ican eiti/cns  could  claim  the  privUei^es  of  general 
trade.— (,'um.  Jitl.  U.  ii. 

To  America  undoubtedly  belon){s  the  credit  of  hav- 
iu|{  liuen  tiie  lirst  to  re-establish  commercial  relations 
with  .lapun.  Tlie  increased  traffic  in  tliis  part  of  the 
world,  p.irticularly  between  eastern  Asia  ami  iiortli- 
westeni  America,  and  tlie  importance  of  tlio  wbale- 
Uahcry  in  '.lie  .lapnnese  seas,  hiul  rendered  it  very  du- 
nirublo  tu  have  free  access  to  at  least  sumo  of  the  |Mirt.s 
of  .lujian.  Uepcuted  attempts  had  lieen  made  by  Kn- 
i;hinJ,  Itussi:!,  and  the  United  States,  but  witliout 
tucceis,  when  ut  Innt^h  the  United  .States'  ({overnment 
resulvril  to  make  an  etfurt  worthy  of  the  object,  and 
accunlin^ly  llttoil  out  an  expedition  under  the  com- 
manil  of  (lommmlure  M.  C.  Perry.  Tlio  coiiimodoro 
tailed  friiMi  Norfolk  in  the  Mimitslppi  war-steamer,  on 
thu  '.'Itli  of  Nuvcmber,  186.',  to  bo  followed  as  xuon  us 
passible  by  the  other  vessels  of  the  e\|Msilition.  lie 
arrived  in  the  bay  of  Voddo  on  the  8th  of  July,  185:1, 
with  four  vessels,  two  war-steamors,  uiidtwo  sloops  of 
war,  and  after  sumo  ne|{otiatiuu8  ho  delivoretl  the  let- 
ter of  thu  I'resident,  promisintt  to  return  for  an  answer 
in  the  spring.  The  rest  of  the  ynur  was  spent  at  Ixhi 
Cliou  and  China,  and  ou  tUa  12th  of  February,  18M, 


tlie  squadron  reappeared  in  the  Bay  of  Yeddo,  having 
Ly  this  time  been  increased  to  nine  vessels,  three 
steam-fri|{ates,  four  sloops  of  war,  and  two  store-shipe. 
A  treaty  was  concluded  un  tlie  31*t  of  Marcli,  in  terms 
of  which  the  ports  of  Hlmoda  in  the  island  of  Nlpon, 
and  llakodada  in  Yesso,  are  opened  for  tlie  recaption  of 
Amerioan  ships,  where  they  will  be  supplied  with 
wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  other  iirticlea,  so  far 
us  the  .lapanose  possess  them.  Ships  in  distress,  or 
from  strt  js  of  weather,  may  enter  other  port* ;  and 
seamen  shipwrecked  on  any  part  of  the  coast  are  to  be 
aided  and  carried  to  eitlier  Simoda  o^  Hakodade.  Ship- 
wrecked seamen  and  others  temporarily  rosidinK  at 
these  (Hirts,  are,  at  Simoda,  free  to  go  anywhere  within 
the  limits  of  17  English  miles  from  a  small  island  in 
tha  harbor,  and  in  like  manner  at  Ilakodode  within  12 
miles.  Ships  of  the  United  States  are  also  permitted 
to  trade  under  such  regulations  a*  slia^l  be  temporarily 
established  by  tlie  Jap:mese  govemment  for  tliat  pur- 
(Hise.  All  the  privileges  tliat  may  hereafter  be  granted 
tu  any  otiier  nation  are  to  be  accorded  to  the  United 
States.  On  the  7th  of  Septemlier  following,  an  En- 
glish squadron,  consintiug  of  a  frigate  and  three  steam- 
ers, under  the  command  of  Iteai^Admiral  Sir  .lames 
Sterling,  entered  thu  harbor  of  Nangasaki.  The  primary 
oliject  of  this  visit  tu  .lapan  was  to  search  for  Russian 
vessels,  but  it  was  uIho  intendnd  to  attempt  to  estab- 
lish friendly  relations  between  the  two  nations.  A 
treaty  was  entered  into,  thd  eflfect  of  which  is  to  open 
absolutely  and  at  once  to  Uritish  Khlps  of  every  Aa- 
scription,  for  elFecting  repairs  and  obtaining  fresh 
water,  provisions,  and  other  supplies,  two  of  tho  most 
convenient  harbors  in  Japan — Nanga.saki  and  Hako- 
dade ;  to  open  inferentially  to  British  ships  in  distress 
any  other  port  in  Japan  it  may  be  expedient  for  them 
to  seek  shelter  in;  to  secure  eventually  to  British 
ships  and  subjects  in  every  port  of  Japan  which  may 
licruuftcr  lie  open  to  foreigners,  equal  advantages  with 
the  sliips  and  subjects  of  the  most  favored  nation,  ex- 
cepting only  the  advantages  at  present  accorded  to  the 
Dutch  and  (Jhinese.  It  imposes  in  return  for  tiiese 
concessions,  no  other  obligation  on  British  ships  and 
subjects  than  that  of  respecting  tho  laws  and  ordi- 
nances of  the  i>orts  they  visit.  More  recently  the 
Uussiuns  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  similar  f>ioting 
in  Japan.  See  AWy.  i^riV,,  Mth.  edition;  Mvsrt  »  Mer. 
Mitfl.,  i.,  208,  .xxxi.,  2.'14,  tWO,  xxxiv.,  120,  742 ;  Nor. 
Am.  Jiee.,  x.,  ilii  (by  N.  ILvi.K) ;  Quar.  litv.,  xxii.,  107, 
lii.,  151),  vi.,  ;!57  ;  rKliuv's  Japan  Ar/wr/.,  185-1 ;  Liv- 
I'l'j  Age,  X,,  xiv.,  xxiii. ;  1)e  Bow's  liri>.  ix.,  4-U. 

Japanned  'Wares  (tier.  Japam»chr.  ware;  Du. 
Japantch  lakirerk ;  I'r.  Marchandites  de  Japan),  arti- 
cles of  every  description,  such  us  toa-trays,  clock- 
dials,  candlesticks,  snuff-boxes,  etc.,  covered  with 
coats  of  Japan,  wliether  plain,  or  embellished  with 
painting  or  gilding. 

Japanning,  a  species  of  lac-varnishing,  in  imita- 
tion of  the  laci|ucred  wuro  of  .lapan,  which,  witli  that 
of  China,  is  esteemed  tho  best  iu  the  world.  The  ware 
miay  lie  lacquered  upon  wood,  metal,  or  papier-maihi 
grounds.  A  description  of  the  process  us  practiced  in 
China  may  servo  to  explain  the  sources  of  supe/iority. 
Tlie  article,  if  of  wood,  being  made  very  dry,  light, 
and  smuutli,  is  primed  with  u  mixture  of  ox  gall  and 
rottenstuno,  which  is  rubbed  smooth  before  the  vam'ish 
is  applied.  Tho  varnish  In  composed  of  005  grains 
of  gum-lac  in  I'iOO  grains  of  water,  to  which  are 
added  .')8  grains  of  oil  of  Camelliii  an.<tnnqua,  pig's 
gall,  and  lU  grains  of  rico  vinegar.  The  ingredients 
are  well  mixed  in  full  daylight,  when  the  vaniisli 
gradually  dceiwns  into  u  brilliant  black.  A  very 
tliiii  coat  of  this  varnish  is  ap  ,.iied  with  a  Hat  liair 
brush.  Tlio  article  is  left  in  a  steamy  heat,  and  is 
then  rubbed  down  in  water  with  very  fine  pumice. 
A  second  coat  of  luc-vamish  is  next  applied,  and  tho 
liolishing  is  reiieatod,  which  two  operations  uro  con- 
tinued until  a  perfectly  even  and  lirilliunt  surface  is 
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■tUinad,  •  flnar  quality  nf  Ur  Italnff  aanl  for  the  Intar 
cnatu,  of  whii'h  tliera  ara  naver  \«*»  than  thrar,  nor 
mora  thaii  IX.  1'ha  olijact  i»  orniiinanta<l  liy  an  artial, 
who  drawn  Iha  ilrnl^n  In  whita  laad,  an^travpD  It,  and 
Hlla  up  thu  datalU,  Tlia  article  la  nnxt  pnintad  with 
tha  camphoralecl  Uo  of  Kouanic'l,  whirh  fiarvaa  aa  a 
IhuIii  for  tha  KlIdinK.  II  la  cnmplctnl  l>y  vamlnhinK. 
In  our  method  of  Japannln)(,  tha  '  'md  intrnded  for 
tho  liaat  work*  la  thiiroiiKhly  dried,  aincn  any  wnrpinif 
or  ahrinkInK  would  lia  fatitl  to  tha  flnlnhed  aurfara  ;  for 
whivh  piirpoaa  wall-aaaaonrd  wmMl  la  rut  nearly  Into 
tha  required  forma,  and  expoaad  fur  aeverul  daya  to  a 
Knidually  IncreaainH  Vaat  in  the  Japannar'a  atove.  The 
nrtirlea  am  then  llnl«he<l  aa  to  form,  ami  are  n^ain 
atured,  after  whIrh  the  rrarka  are  ntopped  with  putty 
or  white  lead.  Kor  hlack  Japanned  worku,  a  i^und 
of  ivori--lilack  mixed  with  dark  colored  animit  vamiah 
la  applied.  Tliia  la  dried  in  the  atove,  and  coateii  with 
vunilith  thn-e  or  four  timeH,  the  work  lieinjf  atoved  l>e- 
tween  every  two  ooatn.  hor  colored  i;roundK,  the  var- 
niah  mixed  with  the  )>nipcr  color  ia  laid  on  in  one  or 
two  eouta,  and  the  work  la  completetl  by  aeveral  auc- 
ceaaive  vamiahinga  and  dryin^a.  Onlinary  (wiintera' 
rolora  )(munil  with  linaeed  oil  or  tur])entine  and  mixed 
with  aninie  vamiah  are  employr<l  for  varloua  lilark  <ir 
limwn  aurfarea  with  f(llt  e<1;{ea,  iniitatiiina  of  mnrlde, 
line-){rained  wooda,  tortoiae-nhell,  etc.  The  color* 
nioHtly  nacd  are  flake-white  or  white  lead,  I'ruii^iinn- 
Idue,  Vermillion,  ln(liim-re<l,  kin({''<  yellow,  verdixrW, 
liimp-bUck,  and  the  varioua  tinta  pnHlurmI  liy  their 
■ilinixture.  The  varnixhea  uaed  are  cnpnl,  accd-lnr, 
animi'',  and  maatic.  Tho  liic  varninh  is  the  lie^t  for 
lianlneHa.  luit  ita  color  prevents  it*  u.ie  for  delicate 
((rounda,  ao  that  for  auch  purpnaea  It  it  eitlier  mixeil 
with  (fum  vamiah,  or  copal  vnrnlHh  it  u«cil  inalead. 
(/opal  or  anim6  vamiah  made  without  driers  it  iipplied, 
in  ft-om  two  to  six  coatt,  after  tho  I'olor  has  l>een  laid 
on.     See  V'AHNiaii. 

Jupannert  aometimea  uae  a  priming;  of  aijie  nnd 
whitinK,  which  la  laid  on  with  a  liruth,  and  left  for  a 
day  or  two  to  drj' ;  it  it  then  made  tmootti  liy  rulibini; 
with  ruahea  and  a  wet  cloth.  When  thit  It  quite  dri', 
the  grounda  are  laid  on,  and  linithed  liy  vamithin); 
anil  pidiahin);  with  rotteiittone,  or  in  the  cite  of  a 
white  ground,  with  putty  or  ttarch,  nnd  oil.  It  mutt, 
however,  lie  remarked,  that  a  priminf;,  or  nrtilicially 
(lerpiircd  KTouml,  ia  olijectiomilile,  the  jiipHnninij  Ixiii); 
more  liable  Ut  crnck  than  when  executed  on  the  actual 
aurfuve  of  the  oliject  ittclf.  A  jjold  uroiiiii!  is  formed 
by  vamithinjf  the  work  with  japanner't  pdil  tize,  and 
when  nearly  dry,  but  ttill  clammy,  covering  it  with 
K<Ai\  dust  applietl  on  a  piece  of  wath-leather ;  the  effect 
of  auch  a  ground  when  hi|;hly  vamlthed  it  very  brilliant. 
.laiHin  work  it  ornamented  with  drawin^t  or  cn^ruv- 
in);t,  im  the  principle  of  trantfer,  for  which  purpose  the 
cnf;ruvln|<  is  printed,  or  the  drawlni^  executeil  on  fine 
paper  previoualy  prepared  wlih  a  l  >.>t  of  i»in|;lBaa  or 
)(um- water.  When  thia  ia  dry  it  ia  plac«<l  face  downward 
upim  the  japan  grounil,  which  it  covered  with  a  thin 
cout  of  copal  viimith.  A  aponj^e  dip|>eil  in  warm* 
water  la  then  applied  to  tho  back  of  the  paper,  which 
dittfdvea  the  itin)(laiit,  hKitcnt  tho  paper,  an<l  leavea 
the  print  on  the  work.  Another  melliotl  it  to  execute 
the  print  im  an  elaatic  com|ioaition  of  ^lue,  etc.,  which 
receivea  the  impretaion  well,  and  can  lie  luid  (hiwn  at 
once  on  the  Japanned  surface.  The  w!iiil<'  of  the  pro- 
coaaea  require  :«o  much  drying,  that  atovet  are  requi-  j 
(ite  til  hoaten  the  work. 

Tho  tcnal  demand  for  Jiipaimine  ia  for  worka  In 
pttpirr  mnrh',  to  which  orticle  we  mutt  refer  for  fur- 
ther infiirmotlon  on  the  tulijert.  Comnicin  artidea  of 
furniture  are  Kometimet  aaiil  to  lie  japanned,  thereby 
implyini;  that  th?y  are  more  rlurible  than  common 
pninte<l  articlet.  'I'he  term  at  thut  used  it.  however, 
incorrect,  since  the  colors  eniploye<l  on  such  common 
wotki  are  only  mixed  with  turjientine  instead  of  oil. 
For  japanning  works  in  metal,  they  are  cleaned  with 


turpentine  to  get  rid  of  Rreaao  or  oil,  unless  the  oil 
ahould  lie  linaeed,  In  »  hich  ease  the  articles  are  stuved 
until  tho  oil  liecomes  quite  hnnl.  .lapannlng  it  then 
performed  in  the  usua   manner. — K.  H. 

jMip«r  (Oer.  Jiupi.t ;    l)u.  Jit$it ;   ¥t.  Jtu/,,     tt 

nintpm;   ■^\\  .latpf ;  Kan.  Jiurhmn).      ThIa  tb.nn  Is 

!  an  InKredient  in  tho  com|Hisition  of  many  mount  ijns 

'  It  occurs  usually  in  l.irt(e  amorphona  moaaet,  tunip! 

timea  in  round  or  angular  pieces  ;  its  fracture  is  comh. 

oidal;  speeitic  ^ovlty  from  2  to  27.     (t,  ,„|„„  |„p 

I  various ;  when  liMted  it   does  not  decnspitatn ;   it  U 

I  iMually  divided  Into  four  species,  denominiited  Kirvi)- 

I  tiun  Jasper,  strl|>ed  Jasper,  |Hircelaln  Jas)ier,  and  cnni- 

'  raon  J»t|)er.     It  is  sometiuies  employtd  by  Jeweic  rs  In 

the  formation  of  teals. 

Java,  tho  tirst  in  im|Mirtance,  although  only  the 
thinl  in  maKnitnilo  of  the  Isliinds  in  the  Indinn  Anhj. 
Iiela^o,  liea  lietween  east  lon({.  106"  \'i'  and  111°  4' 
and  south  lat.  h°  W  and  H-^  4li'.  In  form  it  is  lonjf 
and  narrow,  lielnn  (M'mJ  miles  in  lenKth  from  east  to 
west,  by  from  ffti  to  \'M\  miles  in  breadth.  Area  .'id  2110 
s(|uare  miles.  To  the  north-west  it  is  narted  frmn 
.Sumiitru  by  a  strait,  at  its  narrowest  part  only  M 
niilea  wide,  and  with  islanils  lietween  ;  and  to  the  oust 
fn>m  Hail,  by  a  strait  of  no  more  than  two  n\\\n 
broad.  On  its  low,  and  in  some  measure  Khelti-rcd 
north  coast,  .lava  has  a  f?»A  many  islands,  l>y  h,  t|,a 
largest  and  most  important  of  which  is  Madura,  sepa- 
rate fnim  it  by  •  strait  at  one  part  only  about  a  mile 
wiile.  On  the  lioUl  precipitous  south  coast  there  iiro 
very  few  islands,  and  only  two  of  h  cnnsideraMe  si/c 
llaron  and  Kambannt;an.  The  coast  line  of  Juvu 
which  is  ttlaiut  I4(K)  KnKlish  miles  in  extent,  hut  many 
bays  <in  its  northern  const,  liut  it  it  not  deep|\'  pene- 
trated by  any  one  of  them,  »o  that  it  has  properly  no 
harbor  but  one,  that  of  Surubayn,  formed  between  tha 
nuiin  island  nnd  Mudura,  where  the  strait  that  divides 
them  it  still  narrow.  The  scuthcrn  const  is  still  Ipm 
inilcnied.  Here  there  arc  two  hnrlairs  only,  I'ni  hitim 
— inconvenient  nnd  untufe— and  Cbalacliap,  fornml 
between  tho  main  islaml  and  Knmbanffan,  Inith  oiil  of 
the  way  of  intercuurxe,  nnd  little  fre<|uenled.  On 
other  jNirtt  of  tha  sunth  const  there  Is  no  safe  amhor- 
a({e,  while  dan^niua  sur^e  rolls  in  on  tho  shore  in  all 
seu»<ins.  With  tlie  sint;le  exception  named,  the  |Kirts 
of  the  northern  coatt  are  but  open  roadsteads,  with 
finm\  anchoring  K<'<iund  ;  but  tho  want  of  lund-lncked 
harlatra  ia  not  felt  so  near  tho  equator,  where  hurri- 
canes are  never  exjicrienced,  and  where  the  weather 
is  only  ■•icaaionally  tom|iestuoua  at  the  clianuo  of  the 
numsoons 

Tho  physical  outline  of  Java  moy  ho  divided  into 
Hvo  differant  sections  of  various  breadths.  Ile^'inning 
from  the  western  end  nnd  following;  tlie  line  of  tho 
northern  coast,  tho  lirst  section  ends  with  the  eastern 
side  of  tho  bay  of  Itntavia.  This  is  alwiut  7'i  miles  in 
nvera)»e  breadth.  Tho  second  extends  cast  us  far  at 
ChcrilKin,  in  lon^t.  KW^  ;wi',  nnd  it  about  !l,i  miles 
broad.  litith  these  divitiont  are  Piountainuiis.  the 
mountains  beint;  of  lest  elevation  th.in  in  the  other 
parts  of  tho  islanil,  but  more  crowded,  uml  with  n;ir- 
rowor  valleys.  They  constitute  the  pro|ipr  ( nunlrv  ef 
tho  .Sun<lat,  who  sj-eak  a  distinct  lunj^uafjc,  and  are 
less  advanced  iu  civilization  than  the  .lav.inese,  the 
nation  which  occupies  all  the  rest  of  the  ishind.  The 
tliiril  section  extends  from  Cheribon  to  the  western 
tide  of  the  promontory  of  .lapara,  in  almut  lonjj.  llfl" 
iM>',  nnd  its  breadth  docs  not  exceed  i'lO  miles,  the 
island  lieinij  (jn-atly  narrow eil  by  tho  liay  whiih  ex- 
tends for  140  miles  from  the  isilnt  of  Indrnmayiito 
that  of  .Sapara.  'l"he  fourth  section  exte:i(l»  from  the 
promontory  of  Japara  to  that  (lortion  of  the  i-lnml 
which  is  oppoaite  to  tho  western  end  of  Maduni,  anl 
this  hits  an  avoraxo  breadth  of  KKI  miles.  The  fifth 
section  embraces  the  remainder  of  the  islaml,  ami  is 
no  moro  than  i>0  miles  in  breadth.  In  tho  three  Inst 
sectiona,  the  mountains  are  of  greater  elevation,  the 
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pUlna  mora  iptcioui,  ami  along  their  northorn  roaats 
there  runs  Kencrally  a  b«lt  of  alluvial  land  varying 
fn>in  A  to  lA  mllei  in  depth. 

The  g«otn)(iral  formution  nf  Java  ie  emlnxntl)  ol- 
ranli'.  A  range  of  mountain)  runs  in  a  Inngitudinal 
clirc-i'tion  through  the  centre  nt  Java,  the  iieakii  of 
whiili  vary  from  the  height  of  near  1000  to  near  12,- 
(HW  feet  above  the  level  of  the  iien.  No  ftiwer  than  46 
nf  tliose  peak*  are  volcanoea,  '20  of  which  are  in  n 
iitiite  of  greater  or  Ikm  activity.  The  cratnm  are 
udOK-timee  of  great  extent,  and  their  woll«  illuKtrate 
the  utructure  of  the  mountains,  which  In  either  vertical 
nml  irregularly  columnar,  or  dUpoieil  in  oblique  or 
horiiiiintiii  itrata. 

.Iiivii  has  no  extennivn  collection  of  water,  nalt  or 
freiih,  iind  no  large  lagoons  connected  with  the  sea. 
Then  exist,  however,  a  few  lieautiful  mountain  lakes. 
One  of  those  liei  within  the  mountain  Willi  ("  the 
irreen"),  which  parts  the  plains  of  Madlyun  and  Kadiri, 
unil  is  known  by  the  name  of  (lAbal.  There  Is  a  sec- 
oncl  In  the  province  of  Cheril)on,  known  by  the  San- 
Kcrit  mime  of  TMaga,  or  the  reservoir ;  and  a  third  is 
in  the  province  of  Paiuruhan  and  called  Hnnunila,  or 
the  blue  water.  In  Java,  however,  there  are  several 
extensive  marshes,  which,  in  the  season  of  the  rains, 
bet'ome  lakes,  are  navigated,  and  have  fisheries.  The 
rivers  of  Java,  especially  on  its  northern  side,  are  nu- 
merous ;  l>ut  from  the  form  of  the  island,  they  are  of 
•null  size.  None  of  them  are  navigable  for  vessels  of 
hunlen,  and  few  even  fer  boats  beyond  tho  reach  of 
the  tide.  They  are  all,  more  or  less,  obstructed  by 
mud  or  sand-liars  at  their  mouths.  Though  of  little 
utility  for  trade,  they  are  excellently  adapted  for  irrl- 
gition.  Few  of  tho  rivers  of  .Java  have  speciflc 
names,  but  take  their  appellations  generally  from  the 
places  they  pass  by,  and  change  them  with  every  new 
one,  a  circumstance  which  may,  perhaps,  l)e  owing  to 
their  small  siie  and  great  number.  There  are,  how- 
ever,  a  few  exceptions.  In  some  of  the  larger,  ns  the 
Siraya,  a  river  of  the  province  of  lianumns  nnd  the 
l'ra)?a,  with  its  tributaries  tho  Elos  liivers  of  Kndu, 
all  deliflucliing  on  the  southern  coast. 

Climnte. — The  climate  of  Java  Is  what  may  bo  ex- 
pected in  a  narrow  sea-girt  country  Iwtwecn  five  nnd 
eight  degrees  south  of  the  e({uator,  having  plains  nl- 
most  on  a  level  with  the  sea,  and  inhabited  land  ftOOO 
foct  alH>ve  it.  The  wet  season  begins  with  f)ct(>l)er 
and  ends  with  March,  and  the  dry  with  April  nnd  ends 
with  Septeinlwr.  The  monsoons  nro  those  of  the 
southern  hemisphere,  the  north-wnstem  corrus|ionding 
with  the  wet  season,  and  the  south-eastern  with  the 
dry.  The  setting  in  of  these  monsoons  is  irregular, 
.mil,  even  during  their  prevalence,  there  is  some  drj- 
weatlier  in  the  wet,  and  not  unfrequently  rain  in  the 
dry.  At  the  equinoxes,  when  tho  monsoons  change, 
the  weather  is  very  unsettled,  and  most  tempestuous 
at  the  commencement  of  the  winter  solstice  in  Septem- 
ber and  ( )ctol)er.  Thunder-storms  nro  then  frequent, 
and  often  destructive  to  life.  I.iinil  and  sea-l>rce7.es 
are  experienced  within  15  miles  of  the  northern  and 
southern  coasts,  and  in  particular  loe.ilities  of  its  east- 
era  and  narrowest  extremity  tho  soutli-oastem  mon- 
soon blows  with  great  force  across  th.»  whole  islanil. 
The  tem|)erature,  so  far  ns  the  seasons  are  concerned, 
is  equalile,.  Neiir  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  is  that 
of  the  great  alluvial  band,  which  runs  along  the 
northern  side  of  the  island,  nnd  of  the  wide  plains  of 
the  interior,  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  seldom  fulls 
tielow  70^,  and  seldom  rises  almve  !M)^.  According 
to  the  elevation  of  tho  land,  everj-  variety  of  temper- 
ature is  experienced  from  this  lost  to  &°  below  the 
freeing  iwiiit.  Snow  never  falls,  even  on  the  highest 
peaks ;  l)ut  on  those  at  the  height  of  winter,  in  .luly 
and  August,  ice  a  few  lines  thick  is  formed,  and  hoar 
frost  is  seen  every  morning,  called  by  the  natives, 
poison-dew  (ambun-upas),  from  its  pernicious  effect  on 
vegetation.  In  the  inhabited  mountain  valleys,  at 
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the  height  of  4000  feel,  the  thermometer  Is  utoally 
about  W^  lielow  what  it  la  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Her*  is  experienced  a  climate  agreeable  and  congenial 
to  the  Kuropean  constitution ;  and  here,  the  corns, 
fruits,  dowers,  and  esoulent  vegetables  of  temperate 
regions,  have  long  lieen  acclimatrd.  In  point  of  salu- 
brity, the  climate  of  the  high  lands  of  Java  is  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  of  the  low,  containing  the  mass 
of  the  population,  Is  generally  «i|ual  to  that  of  any 
other  tropical  countrj-.  In  a  few  spots  of  tho  alluvial 
band  of  the  northern  coast,  such  as  Itatavia  and  Cheri- 
iHin,  deleterious  malaria  have  occasionally  prevailed, 
arising  from  the  neglect  of  canals  and  water-cuurses, 
or  from  these  belp|{  obstructed  by  volcanic  dubris  ;  bnt 
these  are  exceptlo\is,  as  are  also  a  few  forest  tracts  of 
the  interior  of  the  island.  The  extensive  cultivation  of 
rice  liy  irrigation  might  have  lieen  ox|iectcd  to  gener- 
erate  malaria,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  nor  has  it  ever 
lieen  alleged  to  have  done  so  In  the  country  itself. 

The  elephant  is  not  found  in  Java,  nor  does  there 
exist  any  evidence  of  its  ever  having  been  indigenous, 
and  this  is  the  more  remarkable  as  it  is  abundant  in 
Sumatra.  The  animal,  however,  was  known  to  the 
Javanese  for  ages,  and  was  probably  imported  occa- 
sionally for  the  use  of  its  princes.  Java  has  one  rhi- 
noceros peculiar  to  itself,  and  differing  even  from  those 
of  Sumatra.  It  is  an  animal  easily  tamed,  and  when 
so,  gentle  in  Its  habits.  Kusides  the  domesticated  hog, 
Java  has  two  wild  siiecles,  the  Sua  verrueoiua  nnd  Snt 
rittnliit.  Both  ore  very  numerous,  and  their  depreda- 
tions are  a  serious  impediment  to  agriculture. 

A  wibl  ox  is  found  in  the  forests  of  Java,  the  same 
as  that  found  in  the  peninsula  and  liornoo,  hut  which 
Is  wanting  in  Sumatra.  It  !».  the  }lot  nomlaicua  of 
naturalists.  The  Dutch  naturalists  inform  us  that  all 
attempts  to  tame  it  have  lieen  vain,  as  .n  the  case  of 
the  buffalo  of  the  American  prairies.  According  to 
the  .Javanese,  however,  it  will  pair  with  the  domesti- 
cated cattle,  producing  a  fertile  offspring,  to  which 
thoy  attribute  the  largest  breed  of  their  oxen.  The 
buffalo.  Hoi  buhalutt,  is  found  wild  in  many  of  the 
forests  of  Java,  but  considered  by  naturalists  to  be  de- 
rived from  individuals  in  the  domestic  state  that  had 
escaped  from  servitude.  The  horse  nowhere  exists  in 
■luvu  in  tho  wild  state,  but  the  numl)era  of  this  ani- 
mal and  of  horned  cuttle  in  the  domestic  state  through- 
out tho  island  are  very  large,  the  Dutch  returns 
reckoning  the  first  at  320,000,  and  the  last  at  about 
2,000,000. 

Fish  are  plentiful  along  the  whole  northern  coast  of 
Java,  and  a  few  species  are  of  excellent  quality,  but, 
upon  the  whole,  the  aliundance  and  the  quality  are 
n<it  equal  to  those  of  the  shores  of  the  Straits  of 
Malacca.  The  fresh  water  fish  are  all  of  ver^'  inferior 
(|uaiity  and  no  migratory  species  frequent  the  rivers 
f<ir  spawning  as  they  do  on  the  rivers  of  the  eastern 
side  of  Sumatra.  Shcll-tish  are  very  almndant  on  the 
northeni  coast,  especially  oysters  of  excellent  quality, 
and  prawns,  the  last  being  much  used  by  tho  people  in 
the  shape  of  the  condiment  called  by  the  Javanese 
Irasi.  The  fisheries  of  the  exposed  southern  coast  of 
the  island  are  unim|)ortant. 

Java,  wliother  the  inhabitants  be  of  tho  Javanese 
or  Sunda  nation,  is  peopled  by  the  same  race,  the 
Malayan.  This  is  clinracterized  by  a  short  and  squat 
))erson,  the  stature  lieing  about  two  inches  less  than 
that  of  tho  Kuro))ean,  the  Chinese,  the  Hindoo,  the 
I'ersiun,  or  Arabian.  The  face  is  round,  the  mouth 
wide,  the  cheek-bones  high,  the  nose  short,  small, 
never  prominent  its  with  ttio  Kun>pean,  and  never  flat 
as  with  the  African  negro.  The  eyes  are  always 
black,  small,  and  deep-seated.  Tho  complexion  is 
brown,  with  a  shade  of  yellow,  not  so  dark  as  with  the 
majority  <if  Hindoos,  and  -ever  blac»  us  with  some  of 
them.  Fairness  is,  indee  i,  in  estimation  with  the 
Javanese  and  others  of  the  same  race.  The  hair  of  the 
head  is  abuadaut,  always  black,  lank,  and  harsh,  or  at 
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least  never  mft  or  Bilk}*.    The  hair  on  other  parts  of 
the  body  is  either  scanty  or  altogether  wanting.     The 
l)eard  consists  only  of  a  few  short  straggling  hairs, 
and  there  is  none  at  nil  on  the  breast  or  limbs.     The 
•lavanese,  prrsonally,  are  not  an  agile  people,  and 
muke  very  indifferent  runners  or  wrestlers.     As  to 
mural  chur.U'ter,  the  Javanese  of  tho  present  day  may 
be  descrilied  as  a  peaceable,  docile,  solwr,  simple,  and 
industrious  people,     Tho  practice  uf  running  a  muck, 
so  frequent  with  the  othor  cultivittod  nations  of  the 
Arclii|>elHgo,  is  of  very  rare  occurrence  with  them. 
Java  was  populous,  and  to  a  considerable  degree  civ- 
jliied  for  many  ages  liefore  it  was  known  to  Kuro- 
peans.     Do    llarros   do.«crilios   tho  Javanese,   ut  the 
arrival  of  the  Portuguese,  as  what  they  still  are,  "the 
most  civilized  people  of  these  parts"  (ijeiilea  ile  tnaia 
policiii).      They  were  then  found  larrying  on  trade 
from  Sumatra  to  the  Moluccas ;  tlicy  fundshed  bread- 
corn  and  pmnufacturps  to  tho  loss  advanced  nations 
in  return  for  tlieir  rude   productions,  unil  tlicy  had 
ellected  conqueits  or  settlements  in  Malacca,  I'jileni- 
Umg  in  Sumatra,  and  in  the  two  fcrtilii  islands  uf  Hull 
anil  Lombw.     In  fact,  it  is  certain  that  the  Javiuiese 
were,  at  this  time,  a  fur  more  civilizeil,  )irobal>ly  even 
a  more  numerous  |>cople  than  cither  the  Mexicans  or 
I'eruvions,  who  became  known  to  Kurope  nearly  at 
the  same  time.     The  essential  part  of  .luvanese  civ- 
ilization .«eems  to  lie  of  native  origin  and  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  ialanil  itself,  although  it  subsei|Uontly  received 
omsidernble  accessions  by  intercourse  with  lIinil<Nistan. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  pwiple  of  lla^i  and  I,om- 
boc,  the  .lavanese  are  the  only  natiim  of  the  Archi- 
pelago  thjit   can   lie  said   to   lie   almost    exclusively 
agricultural.     With  the  exception  of  the  llshennen  of 
the  northern  coast,  and  a  snmll  proportion  of  artisans, 
tho  computed  ten  millions  of  the  |)opulation  of  the 
islanil  is  directly  or  indirectly  eng.;god  in  agriculture, 
and  have  made  a  resiMictalile  progress  in  it.     To  regu- 
late the  processes  of  agriculture,  the  Javanese  have  a 
rural  calendar  still  in  U:4e.     This  cimsists  of  a  year  of 
860  days,  lieglnning  with  the   winter  solstice  of  the 
•outhoni  hcmisphcro  in  the  end  of  ,lune,  and  divided 
into  twcUe  seasons  of  unei|ual  length,  varying  from 
2i<  to  41  d.tys  each.      It  details  the  times  for  clearing 
and  preparing  the  1. Ill  I,  for  sowing,  for  transplanting, 
and  for  reapin;^  llw  did'erent  crops.     The  native  t<rnis 
by  which  the  .-easons  arc   named,  are,  for  the    most 
IMirt,  the  ordinal  numlers  of  the  vernacular  language, 
while  till'  adaptation  uf  the  sea-ons  to  the  latitude  of 
Java  kulliciently  show  that  this  calcnilar  is  a  .lavanese 
invention,  and  not  Ixirrowed  fnmi  strangers.      Irriga- 
tion, in  so  far  as  the  ri™  crop  is  concerned,  multiplies 
the  pn  luctive  jxiwers  of  the  snil  from  live  to  tenfold, 
acconling  to  the  abunilancu  of  water,  and  the  facility 
of  using  it,  and  has  Ut-n  carricil  to  such  an  extent  In 
Java  that  the  majority  of  Ihe  arable  land  of  the  island 
consists  uf  rice   lields.      Ihe   fierf-nnial    streams    and 
rivers,  as  they  descend  fmni  the  niount.ilns,  are,  by 
means  of  cmliankmeuts  and  trenclns,  divcrfe.1   into 
small   lields  surrounded  by  low  dikes,  wlilili  can  be 
HoihIciI  iir  dmined  ut  pleasure.      Tlie  process  of  form- 
ing suili  lands  is  cxpiiisive  and  laUirious,  but  when 
on<:o  formed,  they  are  easily  preserved.      When  the 
water  for  Irrigated  lands  is  sufll;  ieiilly  abundant  and 
continuous,  two  imps  of  rice  are   Mi>ed   uIiIiIm  the 
veir,    and   in  mme   cases   even   three    within    llfteen 
months,   the  sun   being  hut  enough  to  ri|wn   riio  in 
every  seiuon,      Ihe  husbandman  may  fulluH  his  lun- 
vcnlence  as  ti>  the  time  of  sowing,  and  in  cuiill^iinus 
tields   may  lie  «ern  nt  once  sowing  and  reupiiig  rli  e, 
with  every   intcriueillale  stage  of  the  gn.  ttli  of  thi- 
plant.      Wlii'h  the  water  Is  nut  sntliiicntlr  copious  for 
t..u  crops,  the  rice  is  sown  in  the  wet  or  hut  sca»<in ; 
and  in  the  dry,  or  cold,  cmpH  considered  of  i.ecuni|.iry 
value  are  pnsjuced,  sui  li  us  puKes,  uil-giving  plants, 
and  >  utt<in.     No  maiiuru  is  ever  applicil  to  Irriguteil 
lauds,  uor  are  fallows  practiced.  < 


Dr)'  or  upland  arable  is  of  small  value  compared  to 
irrigated  land.  On  the  best  dry  lands  rice  is  occa- 
sionally  grown,  but  more  generally  these  lands  are 
used  for  such  crops  as  pulses,  oil-giving  plants,  cotton 
sugar-cane,  and  tobacco,  and  on  the  mountain-slopes' 
ut  an  elevation  of  2000  and  3000  feet,  for  coffee.  In 
the  most  fertile  parts  of  Java,  which,  from  the  neigh- 
borliood  of  the  high  mountains,  are  usually  also  tha 
most  picturesque,  the  scenery  is  at  once  agreeable  and 
magnificent,  and  certainly  for  grandeur  ami  beauty 
excels  all  that  may  be  seen,  even  m  Italy,  that  cuuii- 
try  which  in  summer  bears  the  nearest  resendilauie  to 
Java.  In  such  situations  we  have  niountnins  10,000 
feet  high,  cultivated  to  half  their  height,  the  valleys 
below  liuving  all  tho  apjiearance  of  a  well-watered 
garden. 

When  Java  first  became  known  to  Europeans,  Its 
principal  agricultural  products  were  rice,  pulses 
sesame,  ground-jiea,  and  other  oil-giving  plants  ia. 
<ligo  and  cotton,  with  imlms  and  indigenous  fruits. 
Kuropean  intercourse  hag  added  to  tliesi',  maize,  to- 
bacco, and  coffee.  Tho  quantity  of  its  great  .staple 
rice,  which  it  produces,  can  only  lie  estiniatet',  \\itll 
the  exception  of  a  small  quantity  of  maize,  riic  is  tlm 
only  bread-corn  of  the  Javanese ;  and,  then  fore  if 
we  take  the  consumptic  ii  per  head  at  a  quarter,  or  118 
llis.,  this,  on  a  comjiuted  (Mpulation  of  l(),uu(i.(mii,  will 
make  the  total  annual  produce  the  same  mnnlier  uf 
qu.irters.  The  export  is,  at  present,  too  incousldera- 
blo  materially  to  aflect  this  computation,  fur  in  ls|8  it 
amounted  to  no  more  than  217, OuO  ((uarters.  I'roui 
tho  first  appeur.incc  of  Kuropeuns,  and  no  dmilit  for 
nmny  o^-es  before,  Java  wa.s  the  greatest  grai  irv  uf 
ilie  other  countries  of  the  Archipelago.  Keceniv  the 
extensive  culture  by  corvee  lalnir  i,,  anh  proil  nts  us 
sugar,  cuffee,  and  indigo,  under  an  idle  and  |uriialous 
hypothesis  that  some  iieciiliar  commercial  advaiita-e 
to  the  .State  belonged  to  their  culture,  has  greatly  iu- 
terfered  with  the  proiluction  of  corn.  Theexpnrtof 
It  has  consequently  diniinislved,  and  the  iirice  niatori- 
all}' risen;  the  cuiisequenco  of  which  has  been,  that 
countries  immemurially  supplicil  by  Java,  unw  draw 
their  euro  fruni  other  places,  such  as  Itali,  I.umliop 
Siani,  and  .\rracan. 

Miihiniic  .IrM.— The  state  of  the  meihauii'  arts 
umung  the  Jav.inese  is  far  lielow  that  ui"  their  auritul- 
ture,  but  still  iu  advance  of  that  of  the  other  nalicm,i 
of  the  .\rchl|Mdago;  ami  with  the  exccptlun  of  textile 
fabrics,  not  below  that  uf  the  llimluus.  .Mieut  tliirtv 
iliflerent  crafts  may  Ik'  enumerated  as  praiticidiiiiioii ' 
them,  the  mu.st  inipurtant  of  which  are  the  link- 
smith  or  cutler,  the  carisnter,  the  kris-slMMth  niakir, 
the  cup|iersmitli,  the  gulilsmith,  and  the  putt'ir.  lluth 
lirliks  and  tiles  are,  at  present,  largely  niaile;  and 
I'Xiellent  bricks  are  fuuml  in  the  remains  nf  many 
ancient  temples,  pruvlug  that  the  art  of  niinnfai  luring 
them  has  been  known  fur  many  ages.  CuarM'  uri- 
glazed  pottery,  similar  to  thai  uf  lliud<Hi-l,in,  i- ,i1m) 
made  ;  and  the  names  of  the  dill'erent  sorts  all  hiltui:,' 
to  the  vernacular  laM;;iiage.  Heyonl  Ihe  niannl'irtiiic 
of  this  coarse  artli  le,  the  .lavanese  have  m.;  advannd 
-all  their  better  (sittery  having  been  fur  ago  renivij 
from  China.  Their  skill  in  carpentry  is  ilis|ilayid  in 
house  and  boat  biiililiiig.  In  the  f.ilirici.tlim  uf  a^'ri- 
eultural  iinplenunts,  and  of  the  hilts,  shafb.  \m\ 
scabbards  of  warlike  weipuns.  The  <irdinary  dwill- 
iiigs  uf  tho  peasantry  consisl  uf  a  rough  frauie  uf  liiii- 
lier,  Ihatched  on  the  euast  with  the  leaves  of  thv  in|i:i 
palm,  and  in  the  Interior  with  grass;  havlu;;  wills 
and  partitiuns  of  split,  flattened,  and  plaited  liauiiuxi 
Work.  They  are  always  l.ullt  on  Ihe  ground,  Tho 
dwellings  of  the  u|i|K'r  classes  dilVer,  ehlcllx,  iu  Ihiir 
greater  size,  with  Ihe  exccptlun  of  the  palnis  if  Ihe 
princes  and  higher  noliillty.  I!uat-buildin„'  is  an  nrl 
exten-ively  practiced  all  along  llie  norllu'rn  lu.ist  of 
.lava,  Tludr  bouts  vary  In  form  iind  size  fmni  nicru 
lishlUii  Cannes  to  vessels  uf  fifty  tuns.     The  liuilJIiii; 
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of  jihips  is,  at  present,  carried  on  under  the  direction 
of  Europeans,  tlie  worltmen,  however,  being  ail 
.lavancso.  Wlien  Europeans  became  first  acquainted 
with  tlie  Javanese,  tliey  were  possessed  of  vesseis  of 
larjje  size,  weil  entitled  to  tlio  name  oi  ships.  The 
agricultural  implements  of  the  Javanese  are,  like 
those  of  nearly  every  otiicr  Asiatic  people,  simple  and 
ruitc. 

The  Javanese  of  the  present  day  have  no  architec- 
ture tliat  deserves  the  name,  and  apart  from  the  tem- 
ples of  their  ancient  worship,  no  relics  remain  of  any 
kiiiil  of  domestic  architecture,  of  bridges,  of  reservoirs, 
(ir  of  emliankments  of  rivers,  such  as  are  found  in  the 
country  of  the  Hindoos.  The  remains  of  the  remark- 
alile  cilitices  connected  with  the  Hindoo  religion  are 
abundimt ;  but  it  is  singular  that  an  improved  archi- 
tecture ceased  with  tliat  religion,  and  that  no  Moham- 
meilm  structure  of  solid  materials  or  beauty  has  been 
constructed  since  the  adoption  of  the  Mohammedan 
reliijion  toward  the  end  of  tlio  15th  century. 

It  is  in  working  the  metals,  however,  that  tlis 
.Taviuiose  have  most  excelled,  and  as  they  acquired 
tlii.-i  couiparative  excellence  witliont  possessing  any  of 
the  metals  themselves,  but  having  all  of  them  im- 
ported, the  fact  may  be  considered  as  evidence  of  com- 
paratively adviinccd  civilization.  According  to  the 
Javanese,  the  first  rank  among  artisans  Is  to  bo  as- 
cribed to  the  blacksmith,  or  at  least  to  the  cutler.  Tlie 
most  esteemed  product  of  his  skill  is  the  dagger,  the 
well  known  kris.  Every  man,  and  boy  of  It,  wears 
at  least  one  kris  as  part  of  his  ordinary  dress,  and  men 
of  rank  two,  and  sometimes  four.  Even  ladies  of  high 
rank  occasionally  wear  one.  Swords  are  used  only  In 
native  warfare,  and  aro  much  less  esteemed  than  tlie 
kris,  the  national  weapon.  The  Javanese  spear,  a 
plain  pike  with  an  iron  head,  is  a  fonuidable  weapon, 
from  its  long  shaft  of  from  12  to  1 1  feet.  Some  of  tlie 
Javanese  krises,  from  their  antiquity,  are  highly  ap- 
preciated, and  when  sold  bring  enormous  prices.  The 
Javanese  had  also,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Portu- 
guese, a  knowledge  of  gunpowder  and  artillery  Pe 
Barros,  in  descriliing  an  expedition  which  invaded 
Malacca  in  ISl.'f,  says,  "that  it  was  furnished  with 
much  artillery,  made  in  Java,  for,"  adds  he,  "  tlie 
Javanese  are  skilled  in  founding  or  casting,  and  in  all 
work  in  iron,  besides  what  they  have  from  India." 

The  Javanese,  although  they  maiuifacture  goM 
ami  silver  ornaments  of  considerable  beauty,  execute 
nolliing  equal  to  the  filigree  work  of  Sumatra.  In 
works  in  brass,  their  chief  excellence  consists  in  the 
falirication  of  musical  instruments,  a  full  bnnd  of 
whieh  is  known  througliout  the  .Vnliipelago  liy  the 
Javanese  name  of  i/aimi/nn.  The  instniinents  consist 
chielly  of  bars,  constriuted  after  the  iiiaiiner  of  the 
staoeata,  or  of  the  gong,  a  word  which  has  found  Its 
way  into  our  dictionaiies  and  is  genuine  .lavauese. 
Some  of  these  gongs  have  been  made  three  feet  in 
illamcler.  Musical  in'^tniments  of  this  dcscriptinn  are 
still  manufactured  in  Ja\a,  and  form  an  article  of  ex- 
portation, as,  Indeed,  they  are  said  to  have  done  on  the 
tirst  arrival  of  the  I'ortiigiiese. 

The  only  textile  material  of  native  produce  is  cot- 
ton, rather  a  coarse  article,  and  the  only  kind  of  cloth 
made  fri>in  it  Is  a  stout  durable  calico,  the  lunsliiis  and 
other  line  textures  of  continental  India  lieiiig  un- 
known as  manufactures.  The  processes  of  cleaning 
anil  preparing  the  cotton,  of  spinning,  weaving,  ami 
ilyeing.  are  all  carried  on  by  women,  and  are  pundy 
llouu■^tic  operations,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  other 
nations  of  the  .\rchlpclago.  The  usual  mode  of  giving 
variety  of  colors  to  the  web  Is  the  simplest  possible, 
consisting  In  weaving  the  (irevlously  colored  yarn  In 
'tripes,  clieikercd  or  tartan  pattcrii",  so  frecpient 
witli  tlie  otiicr  trilies,  being  against  the  taste  of  the 
Javanese.  Another  mode  peculiar  to  this  people  ccni- 
<i»ts  In  covering  with  melted  wax  the  part  of  the 
iloth  not  intended  to  be  dyed  before  putting  it  In  the 


rot,  the  process  necessarily  requiring  repetition  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  colors  intended  to  be 
given.  The  only  material,  besides  cotton,  from  which 
cloth  is  m.tde  by  the  Javanese  is  silk,  and  as  the  art 
of  rearing  the  silk-worm  has  never  been  successfully 
introduced  into  Java,  the  raw  material  has  always 
been  importe<l.  At  present  it  is  imported  from  China, 
nn  inferi  h  silk,  from  which  a  coarse  cloth  is  wrought 
with  the  tiame  implements  as  that  of  cotton.  Paper  is 
a  manufacture  peculiar  to  the  Javanese.  It  is  of  the 
nature  of  the  papj'rus  of  tho  ancients,  and  not  of  the 
beautiful  and  ingenious  fabric  which  tho  nations  of 
Europe  acquired  from  the  Arabs  of  Spain,  and  so  long 
known  to  the  Chinese. 

Two  languages  are  spoken  in  Java,  of  tlie  same 
general  structure,  belonging  to  the  same  class  of 
tongues,  nd  having  nianj'  wonls  in  common,  yet  es- 
sentially difTering  from  each  other.  These  are  tho 
.Javanese  and  Sunda.  Tho  Javanese  has  been  im- 
memorially  a  written  language,  and  its  alphabet  has 
extended  to  the  Sunda  language.  Inscriptions  on 
stone  and  lirass  carry  us  liack  in  its  history  to  the  12th 
century.  Tho  written  clmracter  is  of  two  descriptions, 
that  found  in  ancient  inscriptions,  and  that  at  present 
current.  They  seem,  however,  to  bo  essentially  the 
same,  and  not  to  dilTer  more  than  black  letter  from 
modem  manuscript. 

/fiftor;/ .lava  was  unknown  even  by  name  to  the 

civiilzed  natums  of  ancient  Europe,  and  even  to  those 
of  tho  middle  ages.  It  is  first  named  by  Marco  Polo, 
who,  in  his  junk  voyage  from  China  to  the  Persian 
(lulf,  jiassed  through  the  northern  part  of  the  Archi- 
pelago about  tho  close  of  tho  l.tth  century.  He  gives 
the  name  as  Claua  or  Java,  but  his  information  being 
mere  hearsay,  is  in  other  r«spects  erroneous  Thus, 
mistaking  iirobably  the  products  of  its  con.  ce  for 
its  indigenous  productions,  ho  enumerates  among 
the  latter  chives  and  nutmegs,  and  gold  in  quantity 
"  exceeding  all  calculation  and  belief,"  although  it 
produces  none  nt  all.  No  sooner  had  the  Portuguese 
reached  India  by  tho  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  than  tho 
name  became  familiar  enough  to  Europeans.  L.  llar- 
thema  visited  the  island  and  remained  fourteen  days 
in  It,  liut  his  account  is  obviously  false  or  worthless,  for 
he  descrilies  parents  as  selling  their  children  to  be 
eaten  by  the  purchasers,  and  hiinselfc  as  quitting  tho 
island  in  haste  for  fear  of  ticii'i  made  n  meal  of. 
Edoanlo  Harbosa,  althoug',  iio  ..A  not  visited  it, 
descrilies  its  productions,  its  trade,  its  manufactures 
of  arms,  and  the  persons,  dress,  and  manners  of  its 
iiiliabitants,  with  much  ac<Miracy.  Pigaf"tta,  although 
his  information  res|iectiiig  it  was  deriv,  ',  as  he  tells 
us,  himself,  from  the  old  pilot  who  accom]ianied  him 
from  the  Moluccas,  la  even  more  correct  than  Harbosa. 
How  very  little,  however,  was  really  known  of  Java 
by  the  e.irly  Portuguese  of  liulia,  is  to  bo  s"en  from 
what  Do  llarros,  master  of  all  the  Indian  archives, 
says  of  it  in  1..3  Third  Decade,  putdished  in  Ititi;?,  no 
less  llian  .')'_*  years  after  the  con(|Hest  of  Malacca,  and 
several  years  after  his  countrymen  liad  visited  China, 
discovereil  .lava,  and  traded  with  both.  He  makes  it 
consist  of  two  islands,  Java  and  Sunda  ;  and  his  work 
contains  a  rude  map,  in  which  a  great  river,  <ir  rather 
a  strait  of  the  sea,  is  represented  as  dividing  them. 
This  he  calls  the  liiver  (Tilaino,  which  may  possibly 
be  tho  t'liitando  of  the  Suiiilas,  n  considerable  stream 
at  the  eastern  tioundary  of  their  country,  and  which,  in 
their  language,  signifies,   "  boundary  water  or  river." 

It  was  ill  the  reign  of  the  second  prince  of  this  dy- 
nasty, that  the  Hutch  made  their  first  ap|)earanco  in 
.lava,  under  lloutinaii,  in  I.V.I,').  In  1(110  tliey  obtained 
peruiisslon  friun  the  Sunda  prince  of  Jacatra,  to  liulld 
a  fort  near  the  spot  on  wtiicli  now  stamls  tlie  city  of 
Ilatavia.  In  l(ili>  this  fort  was  liesieged  liy  the  joint 
forci'sof  the  prluies  of  .lacatra  and  Itantain,  aided  and 
allotted  by  tile  Knglish.  It  was  relievd  by  a  Dutch 
tieet  under  admiral  Koeu,  and  the  assailants  defeated 
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and  driven  off.  It  was  after  this  event  that  the  name 
nf  Batavia  first  given  to  the  fortress  was  bestowed  on 
the  town.  In  1628  Batavia  was  liesieged  by  a  numer- 
ous army  sent  against  it  by  the  reigning  prince  of 
Mataram,  with  the  hope  of  expelling  the  Uutch  from 
the  island  ;  but  by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  ICnro- 
pesn  garrison,  the  rude  and  disorderly  host  wns  baffled 
and  routed.  From  this  time  the  histor>-  of  .lava  is 
properly  that  of  its  Kuropean  conquerors.  No  con- 
siderable territorial  acquisition,  however,  wns  made 
until  1077,  when  the  Dutch  ol>taincd  a  cession  of  the 
principality  of  Jacatrn.  From  tliat  time  up  to  the 
year  IH.'IO,  every  war  can  led  on  liy  theiu  with  tlio  na- 
tive princes,  whether  as  principals  or  auxiliaries,  inva- 
riably ended  in  a  cession  of  territDrv  to  the  former ; 
so  that,  at  present,  hardly  one  fourteenth  part  of  the 
island  is  in  possession  of  native  rulers,  and  even  that 
is  entirely  tril)utary  and  dependent.  From  the  year 
11)74  to  IS.'IO,  the  Dutch,  as  principals  or  auxiliaries, 
have  been  engage<l  in  no  fewer  than  four  great  wars, 
all  of  long  duration ;  one  of  which,  begun  in  ll!74, 
liksted  for  ;t4  years;  one  in  171H,  lasted  for  .'i  years  ; 
one  in  17-10,  for  IS  years  j  and  one  in  \Hiii,  for  .I  years  ; 
so  that,  of  ono  third  part,  at  least,  of  a  period  of  1,')(! 
years,  civil  war  raged  in  the  island.  The  Dutch  have 
divided  their  [mssessions  in  .lava  into  21)  provinces  or 
residences,  each  of  wliicli  is  administered  liy  a  resident 
or  prefect.  .Six  of  these  belong  to  the  country  of  tlie 
.Sundns,  and  14  to  that  of  the  .lavanese.  The  two 
remaining  native  States,  although  administered  by 
their  own  princes,  are  virtually  Dutch  provinces,  and 
placed  under  the  contn>l  of  an  officer,  with  the  same 
title  as  those  of  the  provinces  undiT  direct  Dutdi  rule. 

/'o;>«/(iri(>n.— Attempts  have  been  made  at  various 
times  to  estimate  the  total  population  of  .lava.  The 
first  of  these  was  l)y  the  historian  Valenlyn.  who  esti- 
mates the  |K)pulatinn  in  his  time  (172<i)  at  ;t,lll'.l,7.'>l» ; 
and  including  Madura,  .'),u91,,')00.  This  estimate  was 
made  shortly  after  a  civil  war  of  five  years'  duration. 
In  nO.'i,  immediately  after  tlie  finest  parts  of  the  island 
had  lieen  the  theatre  of  a  civil  war  of  !,'>  \  ears,  an  es- 
timate was  made  which  gave  Java  (miy  l.Hll.itll,  or 
including  Madura,  2,0<H,'.tll.  This  would  seem  to 
show  that  in  less  tli.m  ;M)  years  a  liecrease  had  taken 
place  exceeding  a  million  and  a  quarter.  At  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  estimates  of  the  (Kipulation  were 
made,  which  raised  the  joint  population  of  .lava  and 
Madura  to  .S,5')!l,t!Il.  This  was  after  a  continueil 
|)eace  of  45  years ;  and  shows.  compare<l  to  the  last 
estimate,  an  increase  exceeding  a  million  and  a  half. 
In  IHOK  another  estimate  was  made,  and  by  this,  the 
number  was  made  :l,7il<l,U(M).  In  Ixl.'i  a  census  was 
uttempti'd  during  the  teni|Hirary  orcupatiou  of  the  l".n- 
glish,  whicli  raiseil  the  |iopulalion  cjf  .lava  to  4,;l!lil,iiiil, 
or  including  .Madura,  t^)  4,f)l.'>,270.  In  Is'.'ii  a  icnsus 
was  taken  which  gave  the  |H>pulaliou  at  /),40,t.7Nt!. 
lo  years  later,  another  was  tjiken,  and  litis  raiseil  the 
numlier  to  7, hGI, .').'•]  ;  and  conse<|uently  gave  u  diren- 
nial  incn-ase  at  the  rate  of  almut  44  per  cent.  The 
census  of  IK4.'i  made  the  joint  jHipulation  of  .liiva  and 
Madura  '.\:MK~h\,  or  of  .lava  alone.  H.'.'.l.'i.iP.tl.  The  last 
census  is  th.-it  of  lH.'i2,  and  thiu  nia<lethe  joint  population 
of  .lava  ami  Mailiira  !Mtl3.<)7.'i.  The  |Hipulalii>u  wases- 
tiniated  as  U-ing,  on  .'list  December,  ls.^:l,  lii,'.".ili,IMiO. 

/invorif.- Tlin  revenue  of  the  Kuro|H>an  government 
of  .lava  is  that  of  the  whole  islaml,  includitig  .Minlura; 
excepting  as  to  some  taxes  on  consumption,  the  terri- 
tories are  subje<  t  to  the  two  reuiaining  native  prinrrs. 
einiiraclng  an  area  of  2'.''2'.l  s<|uuie  miles,  and  a  reputiil 
(lopulatioii  of  HdO.IKXI.  It  is  derived  from  multifarious 
Miurces.  unil  may  \m  brielly  deM-riiied.  taking  the  fig- 
ures from  the  public  accounts  of  1K4:I.  as  given  by  Mr. 
Temininck.  'I'hese  may  be  sullicieiit  fur  u  general 
view,  an  no  material  change  has  since  been  made  in 
the  fist^al  system. 

During  the  five  yearn'  teni|Mirary  iH'cu|>ation  of  .lava 
by  the  tirUiah  guvernment,  from  Ml  to  iMliJ,  nearly 


the  whole  ancient  Bvatera  of  monoiralies,  forced  dcliv- 
eries,  and  corvoa  labor  was  overthrown,  and  free  cult- 
ure,  oiwn  trade,  and  free  labor  substituted  for  them. 
The  merit  of  this  great  revolution  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  island  belongs  to  the  late  Sir  Stamfiird 
Itafflcs,  the  British  lieutenant-governor  of  .Java,  under 
the  supreme  government  of  India ;  and  he  carried  his 
bolil  and  valuable  innovations  into  effect  with  a  cnur- 
age,  industry,  and  perseverance  entitled  to  the  greatest 
praise.  The  financial  system  which  he  adopted,  Ikhv- 
ever,  was  not  so  happy,  in  so  far  as  the  land-tax  was 
conccrucd,  for  it  proceeded  on  the  principle  of  tlie 
States  entering  directly  into  an  arrangement  with  (:k\^ 
individual  occupant  of  a  few  acres,  in  the  case  of  ,Iava 
probably  not  fewer  than  half  u  million.  Under  tins 
system,  the  tax  was  paid  either  in  money  or  in  kind 
at  the  option  of  the  occupant  j  and  licin;^  genorallv 
paid  in  the  latter,  it  followed  that  the  governniint  yiils 
converted  at  once  into  warehouse-keepers,  and  idrn- 
nu-rchants.  As  in  other  territories  on  the  continent 
of  India,  the  new  system  was  foinid  mischievons  and 
impracticable.  The  land  was  over-assessed,  and  tlie 
hypothetical  land-tax  could  not  be  realized. 

After  two  years'  trial,  the  Dutch  commissioner;)  wIk, 
received  charge  of  the  island,  judiciously  abandonod 
the  Kyotwarrie  system  of  1814,  and  arranged  with  the 
liea<ls  of  the  village  corporations  for  the  !iiiid-t;ix 
leaving  its  distribution  umimg  the  occupants  to  thc^^o 
cor|x>rations  themselves.  Tliis  natural  and  sinnilo 
system,  the  only  one  suited  to  such  a  state  of  soiictv 
as  that  of  .lava,  after  being  in  operation  for  1 1  vcar.s 
was  jiartially  reliuiiiiished  in  lN;t2,  and  the  (dd  .system 
of  forced  deliveries  of  certain  agricultural  prollucls 
and  of  corvee  labor  in  raising  them,  was,  to  i  larire 
extent,  restored.  The  pretext  for  this  was  thi.  hniie 
of  greater  gain,  and  the  assumption  that,  by  the  liii- 
meinorial  usage  of  the  country,  the  St  ite  was  entitled 
to  take,  at  its  option,  its  tax  in  inc  ,  in  kind  or  in 
corvee  labor.  I'inler  this  .sy.stem,  a  I'Hisldcrahle  p„r. 
tion  of  the  tax  <pn  nut  is  remitted,  and  some  of  tlie 
best  land  with  the  labor  of  its  peasantry  has  been  aii- 
propriated  to  the  cultivation  of  products  deemed  pecu- 
liarly litteil  for  the  markets  of  Kumpc,  such  as  colfee. 
sugac,  and  indigo,  with  tea,  cinnamon,  ami  cucIiIiumI. 
and  the  last  tlirce  expressly  introduced  into  the  i>huiil 
I'nr  this  special  purpose.  Ity  this  im|)olitic  measure, 
the  Dut<h  governnient  has  liecome,  once  more,  a  cul- 
tivator, a  trailer,  and  necessarily,  from  its  pHsltimi,  tu 
u  certain  extent,  a  monopidist  trader.  The  evil  ellects 
of  Midi  n  system  im  that  wealtli,  which  is  the  iinlv 
soun  e  of  public  revi-nue,  must  be  oiivious  to  cverv 
enlightened  statesman. 

The  actual  amount  of  the  tax  on  rent  or  I  uid-tax 
renminlng  to  the  Dutih  governnient,  alter  dedu.tin^' 
exemptions,  was,  in  1H|:1,  allowing  20i1.  to  the  llcirln. 
l"H:i.'),.'i,')l.  To  this,  however,  is  to  be  addi^l  a  sum  of 
I'L'il.'.'l.'i  fur  the  iiuit-rents  of  lanil  soM  at  v.irinus  times 
in  fee-simple  to  ICuropeans,  with  other  items  ,if  the 
nature  of  a  laud-tax,  us  the  rents  of  certain  lish -piuul-, 
or  stews,  amounting  to  i,'27,:i02,  mai  ing  the  t"tal  Ini^l- 
lix  reali/.ed  t'HM;i.]-.>H.  No  account  is  rendereil  nf  ro- 
inissions  on  account  id'  land  appropriaicd  to  thi>  eulture 
of  pnulurc  for  government,  but  a  few  faets  are  i-titi'i! 
whiili  will  give  a  tolerable  notion  of  ihe  extent  tj 
whiih  this  very  barbarous  sv^Imii  is  carrieil.  'I'lip 
numln'r  of  .lavanese  fjimilies  fnioi  wlili  h  cnrvee  IhIhh 
was  exacted  lor  the  lulture  of  codec,  in  Isjl,  «;\« 
■l'ill,2H!»,  and  fir  that  of  siig.ar,  indigo,  ami  i  imianinn. 
II.'iO.I'.'k'i,  making  the  tutal  •lUinber,  exclusive  of  tliini' 
employed  in  the  rwltivatiun  of  tea  and  ciiehlnc.il,  wlilcli 
is  not  stated,  701,244  families,  eipiivalent  to  a  popula- 
tion exceeding  three  millions  and  a  half,  or  10  parts  In 
llNI  of  the  entire  |K>pulatloii  nf  the  l!nropean  pi.rllen 
of  the  Island.  The  quantity  of  lam!  set  aside  for  the 
cultivation  of  sugar,  indigo,  and  clnnamnn,  auinunteil 
in  IM4I  to  ;il7.li.'t.')  acres,  and  this  consisted  uf  the  rieh- 
est  Irrigated  lumU  of  the  island,  usually  yicliliii^  tnc 
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yearly  harvesta,  and  equal  in  value  to  10  times  that  of 
the  average  of  all  drj-  lands.  The  quantity  of  land, 
of  an  inferior  description,  appropriated  to  the  culture 
of  coffee  and  tea,  all  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  growth  of 
maize,  is  not  stated,  but  some  notion  of  it  may  \>e 
Inrnied  from  the  numl>er  of  families  employed,  as  above 
i{ivon,  and  from  the  number  of  trees,  which  amounted 
in  lK-41  to  330,922,400. 

Tlio  tuxes  on  consumption  are  multifarious,  consist- 
ing "f  monopolies,  excises,  customs,  transit  and  market 
(liitica,  t"xcs  on  fisheries,  and  on  the  slaughter  of  cat- 
tle. The  chief  monopolies  are  those  of  the  vend  of 
opium  iind  salt.  In  184:5  the  first  of  these  amounted 
to  4:790,t!30,  and  tlie  last  to  ^381, 159.  The  monopoly 
of  opium  is  at  once  productive  and  unexceptionable  in 
principle.  That  on  salt  is,  of  course,  a  poll-tax,  which 
umounls  to  about  4s.  on  eacli  family,  and  is  only  less 
onerous  than  our  own  in  Bengal,  from  the  salt  of  Java, 
tlie  produce,  chiefly  by  solar  evajmration,  of  its  north- 
ern (KOst,  being  better,  cheaper,  and  more  econom- 
ioiillv  distributed  to  the  consumers  than  that  of  Bcn- 
i;;il.  .\notlier  monopoly  is  tliat  exercised  in  certain 
caves  producing  the  esculent  swallow-ncsts,  and  tliis, 
as  the  birds  are  the  cliief  manufacturers,  and  strangers 
the  chief  consumers,  is  an  imexceiitionalilo  source  of 
revenue.  In  1843  its  amount  was  £24,271.  The  sale 
of  tiinl)cr  from  tl\o  teak  forests,  which  are  the  exclu- 
sive property  of  tlio  government,  constitutes  another 
monopoly,  of  which  the  produce  in  tlio  same  year  was 
i'12,141.  Tlieso  different  items  make  tlic  total  revenues 
arisin;;  from  monopolies  £1,247,201.  In  the  public 
aci'iiunt;'  the  monopoly  of  tlie  tin  of  Uanca  is  set  down 
as  Javanese  revenue,  and  stated  at  the  sum  of  £'2it(),- 
000.  As  tlie  revenue  of  Java  alone  supplies  tlic  funds 
with  whiili  the  mining  and  smelting  is  carried  on,  tills 
Itranch  Is  tlierefore  correctl\  enougli  included  in  the 
financial  resources  of  tliat  island. 

The  export  and  import  duties  of  Java  in  1843,  in- 
cluding port  oliurges,  amounted  to  £100,840  ;  and  tlic 
marlict,  transit,  and  ferry  dues,  came  to  £202,072. 
The  tax  on  the  slaughter  of  cattle  was  £;l!),:!41,  and 
that  on  lish  and  (ishcrios  £27,!>]1.  It  is  uol  necessary 
to  uttil  tint  the  two  last,  as  taxes  on  necessaries  of  life, 
are  injurious  imposts.  A  strange  want  of  attention  to 
an  olivious  principle  is  evinced  by  the  Kuropean  gov- 
ernineiit  of  .lava,  connected  with  the  slaughter  of  cat- 
tle. The  slaughter  of  the  butlalo  is  expressly  prohili- 
Ited,  with  the  avowed  object  of  increasing  the  num- 
ber of  this  animal  for  the  bcnelit  of  agriculture.  The 
certiiin  elVeet  of  the  prohiliitlim,  however,  must  of 
riiurse  be  the  very  reverse  of  what  Is  Intended,  for  the 
reariu};  iif  tliese  animals,  is  surely  dlstduragcd,  not 
pnmiotecl,  by  depriving  the  owners  of  a  inarkcc  for  the 
old,  imperfect,  or  superfluous  ones. 

The  expenses  of  the  government  of  Java  in  1813, 
were  (,'iven  at  the  sum  of  £0,2'.ll,liO(!.  Thus,  then,  the 
ex|>eiiditure  exceeded  the  amount  of  the  taxes  by  the 
enormous  slim  of  £,'1,082, 24It,  to  be  made  good  by  the 
ciiutiii;;eney  of  profits  on  produce  remitted  to  I'.uropc. 
The  civil  charges  came  to  t'827,82,'>,  the  military  to 
i'7:'0,:ti;t.  the  naval  to  i'138,nlt;,  ami  the  extraordliia- 
rv  expenditure,  on  aceiiunt  of  Sumatra,  to  £220,070. 
The  expense  of  dispatiliing  government  prcMluce,  ex- 
clusive of  freight  and  charges,  niinmiited  to  £7.'), 212, 
while  the  interest  of  the  public  debt,  nearly  all  incur- 
red ill  27  years'  time,  came  to  £1,018,403,  or  about  half 
of  that  of  llrltish  India,  with  I'20,(M)0,000  of  inlial)- 
itants,  and  which  it  has  taken  a  century  to  incur. 

Vni,'/..— Tlie  internal  trade  of  Java  embraces  that  of 
all  the  N'etherland  possessions  in  India,  as  it  is  the  en- 
trepot for  the  whole  of  it.  It  includes  also  a  large 
remittance  for  the  public  revenue  in  the  shape  of  pro- 
duce, as  cofl'ee,  sugar,  indigo,  (in,  and  spices.  Java 
and  the  other  Dutch  iMissessioiis  were  delivereil  over 
liy  the  Knglish  in  1810,  with  a  c<msiderably  improved 
coumierce,  and  certainly,  at  all  events,  willi  a  clear 
liold  fur  the  establishment  of  a  liberal  system.     The 


opportunity  bos  assuredly  not  been  taken  advantage 
of.  Double  duties  have  been  imposed  on  all  goods 
imported  under  a  foreign  flag,  and  other  contrivances 
of  the  exploded  mercantile  system  have  been  had  re- 
course to,  in  order  to  give  trade  a  direction  to  Holland, 
a  costly  expedient,  injurious  to  the  colony,  and  of  no 
substantial  value  to  the  mother  country.  In  1824,  and 
within  eight  years  after  the  restoration,  a  new  East 
India  Company  was  set  up  as  one  of  these  contrivances, 
the  Handel  Moatschapij  or  trading  association.  This 
association  is  merchant,  shipowner,  agent,  for  the  sale 
of  the  government  produce  in  Europe,  carrier  of  this 
produce,  and  farmer  of  some  branches  of  the  public 
revenue  of  Java.  Originally,  there  was  guaranteed 
to  it  a  fixed  and  certain  interest  on  its  capital  stock, 
and  even  the  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands  was  a 
sleeping  partner  of  it.  The  false  hypothesis  on  which 
this  retrograde  policj-  was  adopted,  was  a  supposed 
necessity  for  encountering  what  was  called  the  over- 
grown capitals  and  enterprise  of  England  and  America, 
as  if  the  free  capital  and  enterprise  of  Holland,  which, 
under  greater  difliculties  had  achieved  much  greater 
things,  was  unequal  to  carry  on  the  trade  of  its  own 
colony  without  pillowing  and  bolstering. 

The  values  of  the  exports  from  Java,  and  their  des- 
tination, in  1840,  1830,  and  1820,  were  as  follows  : 


Countries. 


1846. 


I 


18M. 


Netherlands ' 

!  Indian  Archlpolago.i 

I  (Ircat  Kritain 

I  China,  Macau,  etc. 

Franco  

'  Afuerlea 

Hamburg 

j  Sweden.. 

I  Other  places 


HoHiif.. 

89,608,818 

»,S2(!,.S48 

12,8fi6,9ST 

J,8-s6,70.'} 

1,82«,149 

],t99,W4 

615,041 

845,949 

711,868 


Kluriiu. 

27,28'AS88 

6,708,153 

139,592 

8,31S,706 

1,944,145 

1,002,629 

108,142 

258,959 

869,315 


Flortiii. 

6,518,525 

4,8,17,783 

84»,09S 

1,976,192 

42,232 

211,'i31 

6.'),:«4 

57,172 

959,785 


The  previous  statements  show  that  the  produce  and 
trade  of  .lava  have  increased  during  the  last  12  years 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  in  any  other  colony,  Cuba, 
perhaps,  excepted ;  and  if  the  resources  and  capabil- 
ities of  this  noble  island  be  fully  developed,  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  say  how  much  further  her  trade  may  be 
extended  and  lier  resources  developed. 

I'rinripnl  Port. — IJatavia,  a  city  of  the  island  of 
.lava,  the  capital  of  the  Uutch  possessions  in  the  East 
Indies,  and  the  principal  trading  port  of  the  Oriental 
Islands,  hit.  0°  8'  south,  long.  100°  50'  east,  on  the 
north-west  coast  of  the  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
.lucatra  ISiver,  on  an  extensive  lay.  The  harbor  lies 
lietween  the  main  land  and  several  small  uninhab- 
ited islands,  which,  during  the  north-western  mon- 
soon, all'ord  suflicient  shelter  and  good  anchorage. 
I'opulatioii  in  1842,  63,800,  including  about  3000  Eu- 
ropeans;  the  rest  are  Chinese,  Javanese,  Malays,  etc. 
It  Is  built  on  marsliy  ground,  and  intersected  by  canals 
in  the  Dutch  style.  It  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and 
several  batteries,  and  has  a  consideralile  garrison  and 
marine  arsenal.  Other  authorities  represent  the 
population  of  Hatavia,  in  1832,  at  118,000  ;  viz.,  Euro- 
peans, 300O;  Chinese,  2r),000 ;  Aborigines,  80,000; 
M<Mirs,  1000  ;  Arabs,  IIOOO.  Hatavia  has  a  bank,  with 
branches  at  Samarano  and  Suiabayo.  This  place  was 
long  considered  very  unhealthy,  but  has  been  much  im- 
proved tiy  drainage.     Mean  temperature  of  year,  78°. 

I'lie  Jacatra  is  navigable  by  vessels  of  40  tons  two 
miles  iiiT  .,1 ;  ships  of  from  3(K)  to  400  tons  anchor  In 
the  bay,  1  \  miles  from  shore.  Itatavia  is  the  great 
coniuiercial  emporium  of  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  and 
absorbs  by  far  the  greatest  proiKirtion  of  the  trade  of 
.lava  and  Madura  ;  the  annual  ex|x)rts  of  which  islands 
amount  to  CO,;mM),000  florins  (t25,123,000),  ami  the 
imports  to  ,'!0,0(H»,000  florins  («'12,(K)0,0001.~E.  H. 

See  Qtiar.  /iei\,  vi.,  487,  xvii.,  72;  Hiint'h  .Vec. 
.Ifiir;.,  ii.,  328,  xxxiii.,  309;   /■.</.  Rev.,  xxxi.,  3ilf>. 

Ill  1853  tlie  foreign  coninicn-e  of  Java  and  Ma- 
dura amounteil  to  4'17,712,"-'41  for  general  imports, 
and  to  $28,077,183  for  ex|iort8.     The  imports  and  ex- 
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ports  during  this  year  exceeded  those  of  the  preteding 
year — th«  former  tl,69tf,l*i4,  or  9.9  per  cent. ;  the  Lit- 
ter (6,294,4^!),  or  21.88  per  cent. ;  thus  exbiliiting  the 
ino8t  pr«ctical  illustration  of  the  increasing  trade  of 
these  rich  and  fertile  islands.     The  share  assigned  to 


the  Netherlands  in  the  general  trade  of  x853  wpre- 
sented,  for  imports,  42.23  per  cent  of  the  whole ;  and 
for  exports,  70.09  per  cent.  The  trade  with  the  United 
States  with  these  islands,  during  the  same  year,  was 
1.89  of  the  whole. 


CouiKBOB  or  TUB  UNrtED  Stath  wmr  tub  Dcxon  East  iNnnn,  rBo»  Octobbb  1,  1820,  to  Jiilt  l,  i95(j_ 


Yean  mkdlag 


Kiporti. 


DMWHk. 


Sept-Sn,  imi I  |18S,(H0 

i»a liXMi 

isis i  isi.i'w 

1S24 61,6«9 

1S2R I  168.038 


I 


1»M. 
1821 

1S2.S 

1329 

18iW 

Total. 


8«pt.  30,  K'U . . 
IWi.. 
!«.•«.. 
INM  . 
ls.%'S.. 
ISWtl.. 
ISST  . 
1M8.. 
!•<.■«>.. 
1S40.. 


fi7.e06 
»S,V.» 
83,710 
fi'.',nT4 
_  JM,2T8 
(9W.U$1 

<12S,s<t 
24,.Mii 

ll.VtU 
2!W.«(W 
lT2,n91 
9«R,2.V) 
166,214 
.S0.(il9 
102,751 


Tutol....  «t,414,^ 
Sept  30,  1*41 i     #17!i.876 


9  nius. 
Juno  SO, 


I  Jane  30, 


ISK. 

l''4'l 

ISM 

1M,^ 

ist46 

1M7 

IMS 

1849 

ISJO 

Totsl. 

1S,M 

1*62.... 

li«8 

LVM 

ISM 

ISM 


90,289 

»H,8I8 

129.1M 

4(),7m) 

91,909 

1HS.90B 

2s0,S23 

1S0JW3 

$1,»10,«!W' 

♦2IM,480 
14t,9»7 
902,822 
I  1(W,90S 
«ST,9»7 
1tU.4M 


Foreign. 

>l,ftSI,S()8" 
999,ft71 

1,75<>,8S1 
«.1'i,fil« 

I,afl4,9s4 
874.967 
127.749 
813.277 
170.8  IS 
107.298 
(:7,4>U,449 

(G-tl.lie 

B.SO.S'^O 
466,188 
1,2186>2 
90«,«.11 
2S.\224 
829.747 
396.984 
202,.W2_ 
tS,(ll6,,'Ma 

|«24,IA0 

193,5S0 

108,742 

261,070 

72,007 

42,842 

10,s,2:W 

107,9.%4 

.M.IIS 

2<l^,9.^2 


ToUl, 

»i.7J4,K18~ 
,    1,121,018 

1,902,101 
700,288 

1,^2T,90« 
482,468 
166,608 
S9«,9S7 
288,899 
170,ftfl« 

(8,871,188 

(760,826 

,12S,020 

774,S41 

^sl,149 

1,444,290 

1,079,022 

S48,474 

495,961 

4s«,.'i53 

3.85,803 

■»y,08p»9~ 

(408,026 
279.168 
19.8,981 
a%9,as8 
901,158 
S8AI2 
900,140 

»4vsfie 

.8.84,941 
448,4.s5 


Intporli, 


;  Wheruuf  th^ri,  wiu  in  liiilllun 
I  iklid  Slw«l«.  I 


Toiin«|paMr.d. 


Tolsl. 


1  (1,4:«,6.'«     i  (2,740,678 


(2«7,.'i70 
824,189 
888,706 
181,776 
W1,S2S 
210,156 


(41,140 

181,185 

180.884 

76.578 

68,886 

89,712 


(1!)4,869 
868,144 
419,680 
14T,4,\8 
188,409 
518,656 
286,447 
ir.8,48'.' 
121,848 
i  181,818 
(2,409,714 

(319,895 

«fiS974 

7N».21IO 

582,lf.9 

HM),8S8 

1,477,906 

1,019.789 

'       676,896 

692,196 

817,M7_ 

(7,766;870 

(266,425 
741,048 
12I„^24 
985,984 
5S.S.608 
480,>U8 
S94,9S2 
249,f>46 
aH52S 
444.4114 
(,^,1127,202 

(410,14S 
1,015,994 
881.6S3 
1,041,609 
1,032,270 
1,899,'289 


Kx|M>rt«d. 

"l(i.9.'V7,9»5' 

877,641 

998,940 

I       419,818 

I       669,558 

I       278,(H'i9 

96,222 

2W,4S0 

!       149,550 

i         52.fiO0_ 

I  (.'),U(M,ei68 

(4.80,975 
428,598 
477,988 
«sfl,H75 

1,106,498 
706.746 
28,^,828 
808,1S4 
878,626 
176,724 


Imjiorlea,     I  AmeriMn.  |     Konlgn. 


(4,696,082 

(903,500 

178.271 

89,577 

241,825 

68,516 

88,440 

106,120 

92,S.8t 

82,000 

_219,4IX) 

(1,272,488 

(31,,^00 
1.H480 
149,800 
68,500 
87,170 
71,000 


(2,800 
240 

24,868 

2,667 

2,000 

8,898 

10,000 

~(44,H08~ 

(4,527 

lO.'isi 

1,616 

92,'> 

221 

8^749 

620 

21,619 


5,610 
N28a 
4,9io 
8,814 
7,55« 
8,2S2 
1,148 
8,028 
1,985 
1,501 


87,695 

6,498 

7,4.V1 

7,477 

8,828 

20,476 

16,958 

6.441 

11,410 

9,284 

1,S2S 


(48,559 
(8,000 


II.S.'X) 
121 


1,800 


(21,871 

'2,.SS6 
17,660 


95,141 

6,324 
794 
2,890 
4.6,^6 
4,Wi 
■8.679 
.\870 
4,575 
6,688 
4,070_ 
"'42,688 

3,016 
8,ftS9 
8,626 
f;,03S 
8,406 
10,877 


1,231 


220 


i,ml 


6.«0 

l.^S 

8lli 

"417 
7,1M0 

_  4,S5 
UT4t9" 


1,4,83 

8,1)20 

4,T,V) 

5,(tt1 
14022 

6,f,n6 

4.:U.3 
8,45.1 
2.141 


TVirijf.— The  tariflF  regulations  of  ,Iava  aro  dividetl 
into  nix  different  chuscs,  vl;!.  :  ("ls»9  1  rcliitPH  to  du- 
ties on  wines  ami  ^piriln,  etc  ;  v\aif<  2  ri'liites  tn  duties 
on  •  ottiin  and  wiHih-n  ki""'"  :  cliiss  .i  ndiites  to  sundry 
iniiM>rfs  fnim  Kunipe,  America,  and  the  ('«!>«  nf  (IcmmI 
i((i|>e  ;  rliisH  4  pn-ncrilH-s  tlin  dntles  nn  thi*  prixliK  *s  of 
the  imlian  Ar<'hi|M>la);o;  class  ,S  rolnti's  ti>  mcnhandise 
lieinR  the  priMliirp  of  countries  i>:i.«t  of  the  ('«!«•  of 
<i»oi|  ll«|io,  not  included  in  any  iif  the  fnre^oin^ 
clasws  ;  cla»»  •!  prescrilie.'"  the  oxiwrt  duties  li'vied  on 
the  priMlncts  of  .Java.  All  these  cliixses  r\'i'o(;nizo  a 
disctHinination  in  favor  of  the  Dutch  fla^; ;  lint,  nniler 
the  treaty  of  August  2(1,  18;)2,  lietween  the  I'nit«l 
.States  and  IJiiilttnd,  these  diirrimin.itionn  di>  n'>t  apply 
f')  the  Ameriran  tla^;  when  ini|K)rtint;  or  pxporfinn 
y'rr^n  ftr  to  the,  iantf  jiiacf*  as  the  niitinn.'tl  tlii^.  The 
article,  by  virtue  of  which  the  ve«i<el»  of  the  I'nited 
States  are  equali/.etl  with  those  <if  f  lolland,  reaiU  thus  : 
Art.  II.  "  The  aliovo  recipriH-al  pi|unlity  in  relntiim  to 
the  tiaifs  of  the  two  countries  is  undcriitooil  to  extend 
also  u>  the  |iorts  of  thc>  culonles  and  divminions  of  the 
Netlierlanils  Iwyond  the  seas,  in  which  )(ikh)s  anil  iner- 
rliandi«e.  whatever  their  ori);in  mny  lie,  imimrteil  or 
ex|Kirti'd  from  anil  to  any  other  country  in  vessels  of 
the  I'nited  States,  shall  |uiy  no  hi);her  or  other  ilulies 
than  shall  lie  levied  on  the  like  (^kmI.^i  nnd  nierchandiut 
im|Hirted  or  e.x|Kirte<l  from  ami  to  the  same  |>laces  in 
vessels  of  the  NutherUnd*.  The  IxiuntleH.  drawbacks, 
or  other  privll«Kef>  of  similar  dcnnnilnatinn,  which  miiy 
Iw  there  granteal  on  k'xxI"  »nd  merchandise  ini|Hirtisl 
or  ex  ported  in  vessels  of  the  Nethorlnndi,  shall  also,  and 
in  like  manner,  lie  granted  on  giiodi  iin<l  menduindise 
impurtad  or  exported  in  vessels  of  (he  United  btutes." 


I  Table  r.xniRiTiMi  tub  NAnoATioii  or  the  Islands  of 
Java  ahd  Madub*  im  ma  Ybahs  spKciriED. 


N'AtioluiUiy, 


i'«M«t»  rlit«r,,l. 


IM«. 

I'utdi :  l,8.vr 

Knirllsli 1       66 

French I        19 

Ilclifian, 


llsmburi; 

lironion 

I'rusrlsii 

S»,..ll»li 

Itu^'^lan 

l)iin)(ih 

Aiiirrlcsn 

I'ortiuiU'.-M' 

ChitK'.H,, 

8l.ini 

Other  Asiatic  countries. , 


10 
10 

1 
12 

1 

4 

T 

2 

1 
19 
51  I 
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I       Knim  the  precedinj;  tatde  it  np|ienrs  tlii\f  hi  lM,i;ltho 

I'nited  .States  juxt  trclded  in  one  \ciir  the  nuuiliercif 
I  vessels  lienrintf  their  lhi>;  In  tliiit  remote  comer  of  tho 
i  glolio.  This  is  to  he  oscrilied  to  the  lilier.il  iciininer- 
I  cial  tn'aty  of  JH.V.;,  ci|»ali/.iiit;  the  rnlted  Stales  ainl 
I  tile  Hutch  llags  in  the  colonial  trade.     The  Kuhjoineil 

tarilf  of  duties  of  the  island  of  .lava  ha^4  heen  pre|xireil 
i  from  a  ropy  printed  at  Ilalavia  in  1844,  with  nUKlllioa- 
i  tlons  and   changes  down  to  ,lune,   I8.'i.'i,  traiiMinittcd 

from  the  United  iStates'  consulate  at  that  port : 
!       /'iir(    Chan/rn  ill  ./(im. — The  harlior  dues  are  one 

half  a  ru|iee  |ier  ton  ;  hut  a  ship  having;  once  paM  this 
:  charge  can  touch  either  at  Sauuirang,  ,S<ieraliaya.  ur  pi 
j  to  a  foreign  jHirt  and  retuni.  if  within  six  months  from 
I  date  of  payment,  without  further  expense.    Sblps  cau 
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anchor  and  remain  in  tlie  roada,  and  can  commnnicate 
with  the  shore,  receive  provisiong,  water,  etc.,  without 
thnrj^c  of  ancliornge  fees.  Tlie  roods  are  south  of  a 
lin«  drawn  from  the  Rhoneiand  to  the  Neptune  shoal. 
All  letters  must  be  immediately  delivered  nt  the  cus- 
tom-house, except  consignees'  letters,  and  such  us  may 
lie  hiteniled  for  the  captain  or  supercargo.  I'liere  are 
no  pilots  for  Batiivia  or  Samarang.  For  Soeroyaba 
pilots  can  l>e  had  at  Point  I'aukn  coming  from  the 
H-cst,  and  nt  Passaroeng  coming  from  the  east.  Fil- 
tereil  water  is  sent  alongside  in  government  tanlis, 
with  it  force-pump  and  hose,  at  a  charge  of  57  cents 


per  hogshead,  and  in  the  outer  roads  at  66  cents.  When 
a  blue  flag  is  flying  at  the  main-mast  bead  of  the 
guard-ship,  or  at  the  signal  staff  of  the  ioolcont-house 
at  the  head  of  the  canal,  it  is  unsafe  to  attempt  enter- 
ing tlie  river. 

Tariff  of  Duties  for  the  Islmui  of  7a»a.— By  Dutch 
vessels  are  meant  vessels  belonging  to  Holland,  and 
no  others.  Under  the  Dutch  flag  are  comprehended 
the  flags  of  Asiatic  princes  which  are  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  Dutcli  flag.  The  pound  in  this 
tariff  is  the  old  Amsterdam  pound.  To  the  du^es  in 
the  tariff,  5  per  cent,  is  added  for  breakwater. 


DuTiKS  ON  Cotton  and  Woolen  Ooobs  Importkd  into  Java. 


I  Article!. 

rniitoh 

Ill  Dutch  vossels,  with  certlHintos  of  Uutoli  oiiglD 

'EiiropLSii  mill  Aiiu'rlcuii,  If  from  iMiuntrtus  bctwoun  whlcli 

!    anil  iliillaiid  fVlondly  rclntlonji  subsist 

'From  countries  bftwoen  wliicb  and  Holland  frlondly  rcla- 

!   tliins  do  not  subsist 

I'rum  Duti'b  India  anil  favored  Htates  in  tliu  Indian  Arcbi- 

ni'laio 

From  il'>.  In  I>utob  Indinn  vossi'ls,  provided  tiioy  have  not 

;    Imiplu'd  nt  nny  forolu'n  port 

All  otber  cuuntrios  cast  of  tlie  Capu  of  Oood  Ilopo,  except 
I   Cbineso  goods  in  Chinese  Junks 


lUtaofiluly. 
23  per  cent. 


On  appraised  value,  according  to  tariff  of 
prices,  corrected  every  three  months. 


On  apprnlsed  value,  according  to  the  market 
price  of  the  day. 

On  invoice  valui',  with  addition  of  30  per  ct.,or 
appraisement  according  to  market  prices 


Impost  Dunn  on  bdndst  Oooos  tiik  Producis  op  Europe,  America,  and  tuk  (^ape  ok  Good  Hope. 


Ipiof,  salted,  smoked,  etc 

Itixiks,  music,  maps,  and  charts. . 


-i- 


'Kulter 

Cheose 

Camlies,  wax 

sperinucell 

Clolliii)'^  wi">l  and  cotton . 
j  '■  silk  and  linen  . . . 
iCopner  an<l  copper  ware . . 

I'unl 

'Corks 

Carrlst'es 

(Imls,  l)Iaylng. 

t'orila>:e 

'Cwks.new 

Ciittli',  as  lOWS.  shi'cp,  etc. 
Dnii'sand  meilieines 


I'lour 

Kiirnltiire 

(lliiss,  clilnii,  and  earthenware 

(lolil  and  silver  plate,  lace,  thread,  and  military  ornainunts. 

(ioM  and  silver  coin 

(lolil  and  silver  bullions. 


I    KalaofUal)'. 

24  per  cent... 

0   " 
24   " 
24   " 
to  10  per  lb. 
0  10   '•  . 
'.'.^  per  cent... 
12   '• 
24   " 

Free 

12  per  cent... 

24   •' 

24   " 

24   " 

24   " 

Free. 

12  percent... 

24   " 


Itenuirllt. 


llaiii*. 

Horses  Slid  mules,. 

lUls. 


Iron, 'In  bars.  iiIk-n  rods,  etc 

Imn  ware  and  niaeliinery 

.Ii»ilry,  pearls,  and  precious  stones,  set  or  not,  if  real.. 


2»      ' 

24  ' 
24  ' 
Free. 


)  In  Dutch  vessels,  with  certificate  of  Dutch 

f     origin,  12  per  cent. 

\s  above,  free.  \ 

As  above,  one  lialf  these  duties. 

Direct  from  Holland  In  Dutch  vessels,  12  p.  ct 

In  Dutch  vessels,  witii  certlticate,  etc.,  6  p.  cU 

]As  above,  12  per  cent 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  free. 

In  Dutcli  vessels,  with  certiflcate,  etc.,  fi.  p.  ct! 

JAs  above,  12  per  cent. 

jAs  above,  12  per  cent 

>■  As  above,  12  per  cent 

Direct  fVom  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct. 

I  Dutch  Hour  packed  according  to  the  tarilToi 

)      1S2S  12  per  cent. 

In  Dutcli  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct. 
In  Dutch  vessels,  with  oertillcato,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 
As  above,  12  per  cunt 


Lunil>er, . 

I.rallier,  and  articles  of  leather. 

I,,a.l.. 


I.iiioii  of  lienip  or  flax 

Mu^lral  instruments 

Nnval  stores,  exeelit  eorilnge 

ii|ilmii.  prcihlblleil 

Provisions,  other  than  those  named  In  this  tariff.. 

I'apy 


24  per  cent. 
Free. 

24  per  cent. 
12      " 
84      " 
Free. 

12  per  cent. 
21  " 
24  " 
24  " 
«  '• 
12       " 


As  above,  12  per  cent 

As  above,  12  per  cent. 

ct  IViiin  lliillanil.  In  Dntch  vessels,  6  p.  ct 


IVrfinmry 

i'liliiLs,  linseeil  oil,  etc 

I'irluri'S,  platis,  and  prln's. 

I'orl;.  Bait, :  iiioked,  etc 

SlwllnliarN  etc 

Steel  1 


I>1 
lln  Dutch  vessi  Is,  with  certiflcate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct. 

Direct  A-om  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct 

I  In  Dnteh  vessels,  with  certificate  of  Dutch 
r     orl),'ln,  12  per  cent 

As  abuve,  free. 

Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  6  p.  ct 

24      "        ....  Direct  from  llollnnd,  in  Dutch  vessels,  12  p.  ct 
24  percent — |ln  Duteh  vesseK  with  eortifleate,  etc,  12  p.  ct 


Stouc  for  building 

Marble  tiles 

Flints,  prohibited,  unleju  especially  permitted. 
di.'(;ars,  Havana 

All  other  kinds,  Kuropean  and  Anierlenn 

Snnthorall  kinds 

.■iaililloK  snU  harncM  (samu  as  leather). 

.•■oap 

<llv..r.     (Siodold.) 

.•illk  and  silk  goods 

i^all.  prnhlblted. 
Tin  aiul  lln  ware. 


.  .|Direet  tnm  llollnnd.  In  Duteh  vessels,  12  p,  ct 

lln  Dnteh  vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  tl  p.  ct 

. . . . ! As  above,  6  per  cent. 
...  I  As  above,  12  per  cunt 
Holl      ■ 


Dlruet  from  Holland,  In  Dutch  vessels,  (i  p.  ct 
...  'In  Dnteh  vessels,  with  eertlficato,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 
. .  .IAs  above,  fl  per  cent. 

...{Direct  from  Holland,  in  Dutch  vessels,  0  p.  ct 
...  j  As  above,  (>  tier  cent. 
♦0  «ii)  per  lb. .  DIr.'et  (Vom  Holland ,  In  Dutch  vessels,  |0  40. 
0  40      "     . . !  I  III  Duteh  vessels,  witli  certiflcate  of  origin, 
0  16      "    ..|f     oiifl  hair  these  duties. 

12  per  cunt . . .  .Direct  from  Holland,  In  Dutch  vessels,  C  p.  ct 

11        "      Ias  above,  d  per  cout 

24       "      ....  lln  Dutch'vessels,  with  certificate,  etc.,  12  p.  ct 


lol,«ecole»f.m»nullieturea  j      |0  06J  per  Ib.j  ['"I'j'j/J^^'gJ.Vi'i';"''' '" '^"'"'^  '"""'"'  *"" 


T«r.    (Hee  Naval  storns.) 

All  iMu<ls  nut  inontlonoil  in   this  tarllT.  the  products  of  | 

I   Kuropu,  Amerlua,  and  Cape  of  Oood  Hope 


[  12  per  cent . . .  < As  above,  6  per  cent 


•      <!.' 


m4 


.  ft. 


■1 
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Java  TAurr— Ezron  DiiTin. 


Artkbt. 


tMtttivy. 


Amck I    Free. 

Blrd»'ne»t» 18  percent...  Untlor  Dutch  II»K,  6 per  cent 

ICamphor,  Japan fi  80  per  tub.  To  Holland,  In  Dutch  vcswls,  |l  40. 

Cotton  goods,  Japanese 4  per  cunt |Undcr  Dutch  flac,  'i  nor  cent. 

I II  Pnmicnlof  I'ifiTo  Holland,  In  Dutch  tp»8(iI%  6  per  cent  civ. 


U„-,.  Ml>(irplcolofll» 

Copper,  Japan j    $3  bO  per  plcol 

Conner  coin,  Untch I    Free. 

Gold  and  Kllvcrcoin,  by  C'ldncio.  to  China !    6  per  cent 

In  other  C8.v>i« 4      " 

Oold  and  sliver  not  coined,  and  Japan  cobangs 4 

H«r»o.i 

Hides,  cow 

buffalo 

<Indl|{o 

Ji'Wils,  prarlii,  and  precious  stones 

Oil,  cocoanut 

Katans 

Kuin,  Java 

Kicc 

pplccs,  cloves. 

"      mace 

"     nutmegs 

"      wild  nutnii'in 

1      "      iH'iipir,  Mack 

'Hup.ir.  .lava,  l.**!  and  '^d  sorts 

brown,  and  molossi'S  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  col 


liclor,   not  suitable 

America 

Salt 

Torloist-'hell 

ITobacco,  Java. 

Tin 

Tripanp 

Wai 

Wooii,  sandaJ  wood 


for   export  to  Kurope    or 


'•I 


Ing  bond  for  the  dIfTerouco. 
Under  Dutch  flag,  |1  40. 

I  In  sums  IcM  than  $200,  for  owner's  use  (Vop 
f     provided  permission  be  obtained,      ' 

|1«  00  each.      [ ^"'^'"  ''"''■''  ""*'  °""  ''"" ""''"'  ''""''■ 

2  *>f"pi™i'  nttJr^' '"  """'''  """"*  """  '"""'^*' 
4  i>or  lb. .  ) 
Free. 

tt  20  per  plcol 
12       "        I ) 
4  wi  p.  leffgert  >  Under  Dntch  flatc,  ono  half  these  duties 

♦  per  plcol  ) 
7  60*     •'       |-| 

T  60       "       \y"  UoWnnA,  in  Dutch  vessels,  one  half  thcso 
4  per  cent..  ...| 
80  cu  iM'rplcolJ 
6  per  cent [As  above,  free. 


20  ct<.pcr  picoliUndor  Dutch  flag,  fl-co. 


Free. 

4  per  cent 


sajian  wooil     

aoo<I.i  not  mentioned  alwTe,  being  tho  products  of  the  In 
dian  Archipt-latfo 

Uoud.s  the  maviinum  Import  duty  on  which  Is2•^  or  24  per 
cent 

All  other  coud« 


V  Under  Dutch  Hag,  2  per  cent 

|1  (10  per  plcol  To  Holland,  In  Dutch  vessels,  SO  cents. 

*  P«'>;/'''n< I  ^  I-nder  Dutch  Hag,  2  per  cent 

40  ct  per  plcol  Under  Dutch  flag,  ono  half  thh  duty, 

M    a       .1       !  i  To  Holland,  in  Dutch  ves.sel»,  one  half  ihli 
I      dut.v. 

[4  per  cent lender  Dutch  flag,  2  per  cent 

1 4      '•       '  As  above,  ft-ce. 

4       "        i  As  above,  8  per  cent 


Valui.  of 
iinpurti. 


Ar  Iclptudquao'lllnutrtporu   I 
In  IS60.  ' 


frnnr*. 
ITnlted  States,...    I,06-l,noo 

France      ,     244,0ii0 

tireat  Ilritain . . . . ;     Hx,im  ] 
Dent-iark nH,000 


I     I'ouimT     ' 

«-olTe« 1  4,,Mi;|,9i9  , 

Cocoa '     ,'MI,8;i 

Cainpocho fl,4-.'9,(i,*,9 

Onyar I      M,5iio 

Wax.. 3.1281 


Jeddo,  JedO,  or  Tedo,  the  capital  of  J»p»n,  anil  |  cleared  Tli  vessels,  with  an  a(();re)fate  of  »iOO  tons ' 
the  liir(;est  city  in  that  umpire,  is  situate  on  a  ){iilf,  on  !  and  in  I^fiO  there  entered  and  cleared  91  ve.s.iels,  nieas- 
tho  western  xide  of  the  island  of  Ni|K)n,  in  N.  lut.  j  urin^  ll,.");!!!  tuns.  The  fullowinfj  summary  exhibits 
3.')^  ;12',  K.  hint,'.  I  li>".  It  stands  on  a  lartje  (ilain  at  ;  the  general  trade  of  this  [wrt  for  1«50: 
the  heail  uf  the  ^idf,  whiih  i.s  hero  so  shallow  that  | 
vessels  (fenerally  clischarne  their  cargoes  u  leuf^ue  or  i  ; 
two  Ik'Iow  the  city,  .leddii  is  suiil  tu  l>r  7  niileij  in  {  | 
length  l>y  !>  in  breadth,  and  to  have  a  circuiiifcrenre  ■  ' 
of  20  niili'O.  It  is  not  inclosed  liy  walls,  liut  is  inter-  j 
s<'i.'ted  liy  numerous  hruad  canals  and  ditches,  having  | 
on  each  siile  higli  enilianknients,  on  the  top  of  « Inch  |  | 
»re  plantcil  rows  of  trees.  ,V  river  of  coii>ideral)lo  1 
size  llowH  through  the  town  into  the  harlnir.  The,  Jersey,  the  largest  and  most  im|>ortnnt  of  the  Kn- 
houses  are  small  and  low  on  account  of  the  freqnency  j  lish  (lianncl  islands,  is  situate  in  the  li.iv  i.f  ,St. 
of  carthi|Uakes.  They  are  liuilt  uf  W(K)d  with  tliin  Michael,  111  miles  west  of  the  nearest  coast  uf  I'mncc 
clay  walls,  ami  are  divided  into  rooms  l>y  pajier  and  IS.'i  miles  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  l!n),'Ii,>h 
screens.  The  ll(M)rs  are  covered  with  mats,  ami  the  ,  coast;  N.  lat.  (St.  llelier's)  4'J^  II'  It",  \V.  Inn);,  1'^ 
roofs  with  shavings  of  wood.  lleing  thus  entirely  ;  7'.  It  is  12  miles  in  length,  from  cast  to  west,  und  7 
roni|s>sed  of  comliustilile  materials,  lires  are  freq(U-nt  ,  in  hrcadth  from  north  to  south,  and  has  an  urea  of 
and  destructive.  As  the  families  of  princes,  lords,  alHint  4(1, <si(l  acres.  I'lie  north  <'oa.st  of  the  islunil  is 
an<l  iioliilily  of  the  empire  are  ohliged  to  reside  ciai-  rocky,  Imld,  and  precipitous,  rising  sometimes  to  the 
tinually  at  .leddo,  there  are  numerous  houses  of  a  su-  height  of  inoro  than  2(10  feet  alsjvu  the  sea.  The 
jierior  class.  Tlieje,  however,  are  only  one  story  in  Channel  Islands  are  considered  as  lielonginj,'  to  the 
height,  and  have  no  tijwers.  They  an)  distinguislu'd  crown,  lint  as  forming  no  part  of  tl.«  re^ilin,  so  that 
from  the  other  houses  by  large  court-yards,  stately  they  are  not  representeil  in  Parliament ;  and  .\cts  of 
gates,  anil  line  varnished  steps  leading  up  to  the  dixir.  Parliament,  as  such,  have  no  legal  force  as  rcfjimls 
There  are  liesides  numerous  temples,  monasteries,  and  them,  unless  they  are  therein  specially  n:inicil,  ur  un- 
(ither  religious  buildings,  The  im|>erial  palace  is  near  less  the  acts,  in  virtui^  of  an  order  of  <  oiincd,  are  rrj,'is. 
the  miildlu  of  the  town,  and  is  said  to  lie  more  than  tcred  on  the  recortis  uf  tho  islands.  In  their  iii-titii- 
eiglit  miles  in  circumference.  It  nmsists  of  several  lions,  I'ustoms,  and  laws,  the  people  st'U  rctiin  niiuh 
|ialaies  or  castles,  with  large  gardens  and  orchunls.  that  is  Norman;  an<l,  in  this  respect,  .lersi'v  li:is  re- 
Il<-siiles  l«ing  the  residence  <if  the  court,  .leddo  con- 
tains tlourishing  manufactures,  and  curries  on  an  e.\- 
lensive  commerce.  The  populatiim  is  vari<msly  esti- 
mated from  7iM),()(H»  to  1,&<I0,(W«,  and  even  more,  tiee  , 
.Iaimv, 

Jeremle.  This  la  the  sni  .llest  port  In  the  island  :  >•>.  Jai.>.  Jnyri ;  tier,  dar/til ;  1 1.  (Ini/alii,  l.u.ilnmt ;  l.at. 
of  llayti  o|)cn  to  foreign  commerce.  The  anchorage  ;  llngut,  (iiu/iilr4},  of  a  black  velvet  color,  occurs  nui.i- 
at  .leremie  is  so  dangerous  that  scar■el^  a  year  pas.ses  sive,  in  plates  ;  sometimes  in  tlie  slui|ie  of  braneliesvf 
without  one  or  more  shipwrecks,  or  other  serious  casu-  trws,  but  without  a  regular  wciody  ti'xtun'.  Internal 
•Uius,  licin|{  recorded.     In   iMlii  thutv   entered   and    lustre  shining,   resinous,  soft  i  rather  brittle;  eatily 


tjiined  considerably  more  of  the  old  institutions  nmliif 
their  free  spirit  than  the  ritter  island  of  (iuern>ey. 
The  |Mtople  np|>ear  to  have  at  all  times  enjoye<l  inuih 
freedom  atnl  great  privileges. —  I'..  II. 

Jet,  or  Pitch  Coal  (Du.    (/i/,  /.mirtr  bwiiAl'iti; 
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fwngiblo ;  upeclflc  grnvity  1-8.  It  l»  used  for  fuel, 
anil  t'ur  makin);  veanels  and  nnuft-l)nxeH.  In  Prusnia 
it  19  railed  black  amber,  and  in  cut  into  rosaries  and 
necklaces.  It  is  diBtin^nUhed  by  its  brilliancy  and 
conclioUlul  fracture. — Thomson's  Chemittry. 
Jetsam.     Sea  Flotsam. 

Jettee,  tho  Iwrder  made  round  the  stilts  under  a 
nier,  in  certain  old  bridges,  beinn  the  same  with  star- 
ling; ;  consisting;  of  a  strong  framing  of  timlier  filled 
witli  stones,  chalk,  or  other  materials,  to  preserve  the 
foumlations  of  the  piers  from  injur}'. 

Jetty-head,  a  name  usually  given  in  the  royal 
(lotkyanls  to  that  part  of  a  wharf  which  projects  be- 
yond the  rest ;  but  more  particularly  tho  front  of  a 
wharf,  tlie  side  of  which  forms  one  of  the  cheeks  of  a 
dn'  or  wot  dock. 

Jewelry.  Worn  by  most  of  the  early  nations. 
So  proilJK'ious  was  the  extravagance  of  the  Koman  la- 
die?,  timt  Pliny  the  elder  says  he  saw  Lollia  Paulina 
woarini;  ornaments  which  were  valued  at  f  1,005,0(10. 
Jewels  were  worn  in  Kronce  by  Agnes  Sorel,  in  ll.'M. 
The  manufacture  was  extensively  encouraged  in  Kn- 
gliind  in  KW5.     See  (toi.n. 

Jib,  11  largo  triangular  sail,  between  tho  fore-top- 
mast liciiil  and  tho  boom  (thence  called  jil)-l)oom), 
wliiili  projects  beyond  the  bowsprit. 

Jidda,  or  Djidda,  a  sea-port  town  of  Arabia  on 
the  l!<!il  Sea,  C4  miles  west  from  Mecca,  of  wliich  it  is 
the  prt;  N.  lat.  21°  23',  E.  long.  !W°  1,^.'.  It  stands 
on  A  gentle  elevation,  rising  from  the  sen,  while  the 
siirroiiniling  countrj-  is  a  bare  desert.  .Ii(l<la,  as  ro- 
spcils  cleanliness  and  regularity  of  plan,  l.i  superior 
to  most  eastern  towns.  The  streets,  though  unpaved, 
jre  '■omiiaratively  well  laid  out  and  wide.  Tho  liouses 
are  Imilt  "f  coralline  stone,  from  tho  shores  of  the 
Ked  Sea,  nnd  from  tho  i>erishing  nature  of  tliis  mate- 
rial, are  not  verj'  durable.  In  tlie  suburbs,  the  houses 
are  men'  huts  constructed  of  reeds  and  bushwood. 

.lidda  has  long  been  famous  as  the  i'oinn\ercial  em- 
|)orium  id'  Aruliia,  and  indeed  is  solely  dependent 
for  its  existence  uimn  its  trade.  Situate  about  the 
middle  (if  the  east  coast  of  the  Re<l  Sea,  only  abont 
lit!  miles  distant  from  the  opposite  shore  of  Nubia, 
and  within  two  days'  journey  ■>'  Mecca,  it  is  peculiarly 
litted  for  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  as  well  as 
for  the  exportation  of  homo  pro(lui>e.  The  harbor, 
however,  like  most  of  tho  other  ports  cm  the  Ked  Sen, 
is  imimvenljiit,  and  tho  entrance  rather  intricate.  On 
aciount  (d'  tlie  shallowness  of  the  harlmr,  largo  ships 
are  ohlifjed  to  dischage  their  cargoes  in  the  offing 
alioiit  two  miles  from  the  shore.  The  imports  from 
K+'vpt  and  Abyssinia  comprise  com,  rice,  butter,  sugar, 
(Uhnit;,  oil,  t(d)acco,  musk,  and  incense  ;  from  India, 
mll^liHs,  shawls,  spices,  nnd  cocoa-nuts  ;  while  the 
Malay  islands  and  the  Mo/ambiipie  coast  send  hither 
slaves.  The  imports  are  conveyed  by  ships  to  .Suez, 
whence  they  find  their  way  to  the  Mediterranean 
ports,  or  liy  caravans  to  Mecca  and  Medina,  from 
which  cities  they  are  dispersed  to  Syria,  Asia  Minor, 
and  I'lirkcy.  Dates,  and  the  celebrated  balm  of 
Mecca,  arc  lirouglit  from  the  interior  for  shipment. 
Next  to  grai!i,  the  most  imimrtant  article  of  trade  is 
|)erha]is  colVee,  whii  h  is  obtained  in  largo  ciuantities 
fnim  .Modia.  The  number  of  vessels  lielimging  to 
the  iH)rt  is  estimated  nt  aJHiut  'I'M).  Tlie  government 
"f  ,lidda  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Pasha  of  Kgypt,  and 
the  town  is  garrisoned  by  Kgyptian  troops,  uniounting 
usually  to  aliout  llM).  The  piipulaliim  is  very  tliictu- 
iimf,;  the  porninnent  population  does  not  jiroliably 
exceed  lii.oiK),  wliile,  on  the  arrival  of  tho  merchant 
liwts,  and  duriui;  the  feast  of  Kainadthan,  there  may 
Was  many  as  2(1,000  strangers  within  its  walls. — V,.  \\. 
Jobber,  a  person  who  undertakes  jolis,  or  small 
pieces  of  Work.  In  some  statutes,  jobber  is  used  to 
>ii!nify  a  iierson  who  buys  and  sells  for  othors.  See 
Uhokkk. 
JMinij  U  tho  buslDeas  of  a  joblMsr. 


Sloch-j'obbinfl  denotes  the  practice  of  trafficking  in 
the  public  funds,  or  of  buying  and  selling  stock,  with 
a  view  to  its  rise  or  fall.  The  term  is  commonly  ap- 
plied to  the  practice  of  buying  and  selling  stock  for 
time,  or  of  accounting  for  the  differences  in  the  rise  or 
fall  of  any  particular  stock  for  a  stipulated  time, 
whether  the  buyer  or  seller  be  possessed  of  any  such 
real  stock  or  not. 

Joint-Stock  Companies  are,   in  England,  a 
species  of  partnership  in  which  a  number  of  ))ersons 
contribute  funds  or  "stock"  for  the  accomplishment 
of  some  trading  or  other  profitable  object.     'Ihe  pecu- 
liarity from  which  the  term  is  derived  is  the  contribu- 
tion of  stock  apart  from  joint  management.     In  an 
ordinarj-  partnership  the  members  bring  more  or  less 
of  their  own  personal  management  into  the  afi'airs  of 
the    company ;    and    although,   in    peculiar    circum- 
stances, a  partner  may  abstain  from  any  interference, 
such  a  person,  called  in  the  trading  world  "  a  sleeping 
partner,"  is  treated  by  the  law  in  all  respects  as  if  he 
participated  in  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of 
his  working  brethren.     The  distinctive  peculiarity  of 
the  joint-stock  company  is,  that  their  members  throw 
their  stock  into  the  venture  without  directly  partici- 
pating in  the  management,  which  may  be  either  in  the 
hands  of  a  selected  number  of  tho  shareholders,  or  in 
that  of  persons  who  do  not  contribute  at  all  to  tho  un- 
dertaking.    The  subject  thus  presents  considerations 
stretching  far  beyond  the  boundary  of  the  mere  laws 
art'ecting  the  rights  and  obligations  of  individual  part- 
ners into  the  field  of  piditics  and  history.     It  is  at 
once  obvious  that  these  arrangements,  by  which  tho 
wealtli  of  indelinite  numbers  can  bo  concentrated  in 
the  hands  of  a  few,  are  capable  of  creating  a  {lolitical 
iiitluence  which  will  have  more  or  less  the  character 
of  a  ruling  or  governing  power,   according  to  the 
strength  of  the  otherwise  constituted  authorities  with 
which  it  may  come  in  contact.     It  wos  by  this  sort  of 
concentration  of  the  wealth  of  many  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  that  some  of  the  religious  societies  of  the  middle 
ages  became  formidable  rivals  of  the  monarchies ;  tho 
Society  of  the  Knights  Templars  rising  conspicuously 
above  all  others,  and  threatening  to  establish  a  sort  of 
cor]iorato  empire,  presiding  over  the  European  mon- 
archies.    Subsequently  the  .lesuits,  in  their  govern- 
ment of  Paraguay,  afforded  evidence  of  the  jiower  at 
the  command  of  clever  men  regulating  a  common  fund, 
which  alarmed  crowned  heads  no  less  than  the  usur|)- 
ing  tenor  of  their  doctrines.     The  great  union  of  tho 
Ilanse  Towns,  before  which  the  robber  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  of  central  Eurojie  fell,  was  again  an  in- 
stance of  the  power  of   concentrated   wealth   when 
measured  against  pure  monarchical  and  aristocratic 
authority  ;  and  tlie  expanding  resources  of  tlic  repub- 
lic of  Venice,  and  of  other  wealthy  oligarchies,  seemed 
to  be  raising  a  now  ruling  power  which  would  grad- 
ually absorb  and  supersede  the  old  dynasties,  whether 
autocratic  or  aristocratic,  by  which  nations  were  ruled. 
The  expansion  of  tra<le  by  the  discovery  of  America 
and  a  new  passage  to  India,  and  still  more  jierhaps 
tho  recasting  of  the  jHilitical  state  of  Europe  by  the 
Kefcirmation,  broke  up  these  great  concentrated  masses, 
and  distributed  the  power  of  collective  wealth  into 
smaller  groups.     Still  the  intluenco  of  joint-stock  as- 
socialioiis  has  ever,  from  time  to  time,  arisen  in  formi- 
dable rivalry  with  other  forms  of   [Kditical  power, 
siimotiines  creating  an  effectual  liarrier  to  (tolitical  op- 
pri'ssion,  liut  at  others  threatening  the  liberties  and 
just  riglits  of  communities  liy  a  spirit  of  aggrandize- 
ment and  rapacity.     Perhaps  tho  most  curious  single 
instance  of  a  struggle  between  coiicentrate<l  wealth 
'  and  a  ruling  dynasty  will  bo  found  iu  tho  history  of 
Kussia.     The  merchants  of  Novogorod  increased   in 
wealth  anil  iiitluence  until  they  liecame  a  virtual  re- 
publican government,  gradually  absorbing  under  their 
itifiuence  the  surrounding  territory.    "  Who  can  resist 
Uod  and  tho  great  Novogorod  i'"  became  a  saying  of 
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the  10th  centun-.  Tha  Oraiid  Dukes  of  Moacovy 
oomnienced  a  ayiiteinatic  war  Oftainst  the  royal  com- 
pany of  inervli.'intK,  and  it  Kpemed  for  name  time  a 
question  wliother  UuHiiia  iilioulil  Iw  ruled  by  a  commer- 
cial company  or  un  autocmey.  After  ninny  scenes  of 
cruelty  and  rapacity,  (lie  latter  prevailed.  Hut  the 
infiucnco  of  Novo)(on)d  wn»  not  entirely  extin(tul»h«d 
until  the  foundation  of  St.  I'ctcrsliur);  drew  the  north- 
ern trade  of  Uu.'<Hia  into  a  now  channel,  wliero  it  came 
elffctually  under  imperial  control. 

liritinh  historj-  alfordii  many  nicmoralilo  inHtance^  of 
the  intlurni'c  of  joint-Htock  op«<rationi<.  It  hernme  tlio 
|)olicy  of  the  crown,  from  l|neen  Kliznlwth'i*  reijfn  down- 
ward, to  cherish  commereiiil  comtdnationi),  a»  n  lialance 
aituinst  the  power  of  the  ariatoprftcy,  nnd  Hometimpitthe 
iMHly  thu»  started  with  u  stock  of  exclusive  privileRcs 
tt4'quircd  an  inllurnce  dan){crous  alike  to  the  authority 
of  the  crown  and  to  the  rights  of  the  sulijcct.  Tho 
Russian  (,'ompany,  which  had  licen  liccnseil  just  lie- 
forc  the  accession  of  Klixnlieth,  acquired  so  much 
inliucura  under  her  fosterin);  care  us  to  spread  its 
transactions  into  Persia  on  the  one  lian<l,  and  enihark 
in  the  whale  fishery  of  .SpitzlierKen  on  the  otiier. 
This  |>otcnt  liodj'  was  in  use  to  scud  cmliassadors  to 
tlie  (irand  Duke  of  Muscovy.  Hut  hi.s  successors,  the 
czars,  were  not  ir  "lineal  to  encoura^fe  such  I'cHowship, 
and  gradually  enfeeliled  the  haughty  corporation  liy 
restricting  Its  foreign  privileifps,  and  encnur.inintt  the 
rival  ciimixiny  of  Holland.  The  celelirat«'d  Turkey  or 
levant  Company  was  chartered  In  l.'iXl.  ,lust  IN 
years  afterward  wiw  formed,  uniler  far  less  )Him|M)us 
ausplcef.  that  Kast  India  ('ompany  which  has  Ucon 
destined  to  rule  over  a  f(re.tter  empire  than  that  of 
•hilius  C'lesar  or  Chttrlema({ne.  .Sen  Inhia.  Many 
African  and  American  companies  were  formeil  in  the 
17th  century,  and  crenteil  much  excitement  by  their 
af^Kr''""'""^  u"''  rivalries.  Tho  Scots,  excited  liy  wit- 
nessiu);  tho  enterprise  and  prosperity  of  Knjjland,  in 
whhh  the  inviilioiis  navli(ation  law  of  Charles  II.  pro- 
hibited them  from  particlputin^f,  resjdvcd  to  estalilish 
s  (?reat  national  joint-stiN-k  company  for  themselves. 
In  liia.")  tney  formed  the  "African  Company,"  l>etter 
known  as  tho  Darien  project,  snbscriliinK  a  capital  of 
four  nullions,  the  i^reater  portion  o  which  was  juiid 
up.  This  was  hclil  in  its  day  to  I  e  ii  marvelous  (le- 
cuniary  effort  for  a  portion  of  the  empire  which,  a 
century  an<l  a  half  later,  entered  on  railway  projects 
involviui;  in  one  year  an  outlay  of  sixteen  millions. 
The  ciimpany  olitalned  from  the  .Scottish  I'arllament 
more  absolute  (lower  than  even  the  great  corporati'ins 
of  Knulaml ;  t>einj;  authorized  to  hold  n  monopoly  of 
certain  trades,  to  o<cupy  and  govern  territories,  and  to 
make  peace  and  war.  It  commenced  tlie  execution  of 
a  variety  of  projects  on  a  f(n>n>l  scale,  and  their  disas- 
tnius  result  was  a  si^^ial  instance  of  that  unscrupulous 
spirit  of  af;»;randi7.enient  and  oppression  to  which 
trading  eorisirutlcms  aw  so  liable.  The  .Scottish  com- 
pany, probably,  like  many  of  the  other  Ixslies  of  ail- 
venturers.  committed  some  questionable  nets,  but  none 
sutUcient  to  justify  the  rancorous  iLttred  of  the  Kiif;li>h 
rival  comp.inles,  which,  while  the  .Se(.ts  were  prevent- 
ed, as  an  alien  nation,  from  havini;  their  share  In  ttie 
Kn^lish  companies,  denounced  tlie  corponition  set  up 
by  the  nation,  which  they  thus  counteil  separate  and 
inile|iendent,  f<ir  an  infrini^'enirnt  of  a  niono|Mdy 
purely  Kni;lish.  KIuk  William  wiu«  too  de|iendent  on 
the  moneyed  [Hiwer  in  Knf;lnnd  to  liolil  an  even  balance 
of  justice  iHttween  op|»inents  so  unequally  matched, 
and  the  Scottish  eulony  was  ruined. 

Anions  the  Kn^lisb  conqutnies  of  tliat  n;;e.  several 
were  siu-itisslvely  e«l.iblished  for  tradiu);  with  Africa 
aiul  America.  I  heir  chief  ubjei  t  and  source  of  ^ain 
was  one  that  would  lie  fortunately  helil  In  detestation 
by  the  ffreater  jsirtlon  of  Kritish  »i>eculatoni  at  the 
present  doy — the  supply  of  captunvl  netjroi'S  to  the 
ptautiitions,  forel){n  as  well  ai  British.  The  culmina- 
tiuu  of  these  project.i  in  the  great  iSouth  Sea  scheme 


of  1719  Is  a  well-known  chopter  in  English  historj-. 
The  names  of  the  many  proiiosterous  satellite  schemes 
by  which  it  was  surrounded  have  often  lieen  cited  ai 
insttmces  of  folly  calcuUtod  to  Ux  the  credulity  of 
solierer  periods,  as  projects  in  which  the  inliubitants 
of  the  wisest  of  nations  actually  embarked.  If  it 
were  any  consolation  to  find  their  nel){hliors  );uilt\'  of 
greater  follies  than  their  own,  the  Uritish  of  that  a){e 
might  find  such  consolation  in  a  view  of  the  French 
Mississippi  scheme.  The  corporate  )iower  thus  created 
not  only  professed  to  absorb  the  trade,  tinanee,  and 
banking  of  l-'runce,  but  projected  th«  creation  of  » 
trnnsatlantii^  empire,  which,  from  Its  centre?  In  LonU. 
iana,  should  gradually  absorb  the  American  conli. 
nent. 

Since  tho  passing  of  tho  Patents  Act  in  the  rei;{ii  of 
.lames  1.,  the  crown  alone  was  precluded  from  (;ranU 
ing  powers  of  trading  monopoly  in  royal  i:harters,  and 
the  companies  which.  siuM  that  period,  have  iilitiiliied 
any  monop<dies  in  England  lieyond  those  (Tcatwl  by 
the  sinqde  instance  of  their  largo  capital,  have  helj 
their  (xiwers  from  Parliament.     The  cr<iwn  continued 
to  grant  monoiMilies  in  foreign  trade  till  l(i9»,  when,  in 
the  celebrated  question  of  the  old  East  India  Cumpanv, 
the  practice  was  condemned  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of 
Commons.     A  remarkable  instance  lately  occurred  of 
an  attempt  by  some  enterprising  men  to  carrv  out  a 
project  sometliing  like  that  of  the  East  India  Cmn. 
pany,   inileiiendently   of   authority  either   from   tbo 
cniwn  or  Parliament.      It  was  represented  tliat  the 
islands  of  New  Zealand  were  admirably  suited  fur  oiU 
onization.  nnd  should  be  immediately  attached  to  the 
llrltish  colonial  empire   by  the  right  of  oceupanry. 
There   was.  however,  a  strong  disinclination  im  tiie 
part  of  Kritish  statesmen  at  that  (leriod  to  eneunilier 
the  imperial  government  with  the  manageiuent  of  ad. 
ditionnl  colonies.     The  adventnr.'ra  conceived  tho  idea 
of  occupying  the   islands   with   inde|iendent   liritisli 
ei.ilgrants.     The  novelty  of  their  views,  and  the  en- 
ergy and  eloquence  with  which  those  were  enlurtcd, 
attracted  a  number  of  anient  spirits  around  them,  who 
were  taught  that  in  these  happy  islands,  possesswl  of 
all  the  advantages  of  our  llritlsh  climate  without  Itj 
drawbacks,  they  were  to  founil  that  empire  of  ,\nxlii. 
!  .Saxon  origin,  by  which  the  southern  pirtien  ef  the 
j  world  was  to  be  eventually  ruled.      It  seemiil  h;ird 
i  that  the  government,  declining  to  occupy  the  cidnniej, 
j  shouhl  discourage  this  jiroject ;  but  there  were  niiiiiy 
:  gniunds  for  dreading  from  it  evil  con8ei|uenies,ani(ini,' 
which  the  most  idivious  nnd  immediate  was,  that  when 
i  the  ccdony  liegan  slightly  to  prospi-r,  it  woulil  atlruct 
j  the   cupidity   of   some   other    Euro|)ean   |siwer,  I'rum 
which  it  could  not  bo  protecte<l  without  an  InterlVroiioe 
I  which  might  involve  the  iiritish  government  in  t'drini- 
I  dable  disputes.      Hence,  in  tho  year  l»lll,  the  Itritish 
i  llag  was  hoisted  in  New  Zealand,  and  althnu;;li  "The 
I  Sew  Zenland  Company"  was  incor|M)r«ted,  and  ufler- 
I  wnni   became  the  medium  for  the  dispnsal  id  liin.'e 
I  tracts  of  laud.  Its    (Misition  was    so  humlde  in  rnm- 
!  iwrison  with   the  splendi.l  visions  entertained  liy  its 
promoters,  that  after  n  long  series  of  intriiute  dis- 
putes, they  resigned  their  charter  lo  the  govornnienl 
;  In  1k;.0.— v..  H. 

I      The  clii'f  objects  for  which  joint-stock  compiinli'S 

I  have  lat     v  lieen  constituted  are  banking,  insiiriiriro, 

;  works  tho  supply  of  cities  with  water  and  if.n, 

i  canals,  shipping,  and  harbors,  nnd,  at  tlio  head  id'  ill, 

■  railways.      'The  railway  system.  Indeed,  Is  the  finiiiii 

!  which  iKith  the  government  and  the  |Hsiple  have  of  latf 

felt  the  pressure  of  joint-stock  power,  and  kimwii  tin- 

influence  of  which  it  is  susceptible.      Thu  liistnry  ;ind 

effect  of  tho  railway  system  will  lie  found  undi-rils 

proi)er  head. 

Jonk,  Jonque,  "r  Junk,  iu  niival  airiir^.  Is  u 

kind  of  small  ship,  very  lommon  in  the  luist  liilii'*. 

These  vessels  are  of  various  dliiieiisiuiis ;  and  did'iTin 

I  the  form  of  their  buiUting,  according  to  the  ditrorsut 
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methods  of  naval  architeoturo  lined  by  the  nationg  to 
whii'li  tliny  lieluii^.  'I'hoir  HniU  are  freiiuently  made 
of  niiitii,  and  tlioir  anchors  of  wood. 

Journal,  a  day-book,  register,  or  account  of  what 
ruiHsoi  diiily.  Jouriuil,  in  merchants'  accounts,  is  a 
liook  In  which  every  particular  article  is  ponted  out  of 
the  wnsto-boolc,  and  made  del)tor.  This  ia  to  be  very 
cleiirl  V  worded  and  fairly  engroased.  Journal,  in  nami/n- 
lion,  n  fort  of  diary  or  daily  register  of  the  ship's 
cnur^e,  winds  and  weather,  tO(;ethor  with  u  Ronerol 
lu'Cdiint  of  wliutever  is  ninterinl  tn  Iw  remiirlced  in  the 
perloil  of  a  sen  voyage.  In  all  such  journals,  the  day, 
or  what  is  called  the  '24  hours,  temiiiuites  at  noon,  be- 
cauHe  the  errors  of  the  dead-reclconinf;  are  at  that 
[wrli"!  nuncnillj'  corrected  by  a  solar  observation. 
The  dally  compart  usually  contains  the  state  of  the 
weather;  the  variation,  increase,  or  diminution  of  the 
wind  ;  and  the  suitable  shiftinK,  reducing,  or  enlarg- 
ing the  quantity  of  sail  extended ;  as  also  the  most 
material  incidents  of  the  voyage,  and  the  condition  of 
the  ship  anil  her  crew  ;  together  with  the  dLscoverv  of 
other  sliips  or  fleets,  land-shoals,  breakers,  soundings, 
and  the  like. 

Juan  Fernandez,  or  Mas-a-tierra,  a  roi'ky 
isliind  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  about  400  miles  off  the 
coast  of  ('hill,  of  which  it  it  is  a  dependencj-.  Lat. 
;U°  45'  S.,  long.  79°  '2'  \V.  It  is  IH  niilns  long  and  ti 
mil's  liroad,  rises  to  H.OOO  feet  a.mvo  tlie  ocean,  has 
.itcep  phore!<,  and  a  desolate  appearance  from  the  sea ; 
hut  in  ita  north  hclf,  in  which  is  Clumlierland  Hay,  are 
lomc  fertile  valleys,  producing  figs,  grapes,  and  sandal 
wood,  cnrk,  and  otiier  timl)or  trees,  ond  it  is  leased 
from  the  C.'iilian  government  by  settlers  from  tlie 
I'nited  Sialics  and  Tahiti.  Tlio  solitary  residence 
here  for  frtiir  years  of  a  .Scotchman,  named  Alexander 
Selkirk,  is  supposed  to  have  formed  the  basis  of  De- 
foe's well-known  tale  of  "  Kol>inson  Crusoe."  Mas-a- 
fuerais  another  rockv  and  precipitous  island,  lying  to 
the  west.     I.at.  !!:i"  -'I'.l'  S.,  long.  «(»°  ^iT'  W. 

Juniper.  'I  be  juni|>er-treo  belongs  to  the  natural 
onler  '  'imifer(T.  and  is  useful  lK)th  for  its  wood  und  its 
lieiries.  i'he  Virginian  species,  which  is  culled  ml 
ifikr,  affords  a  light  and  durable  material  valuable  in 
iihi{vl>nil(liiig.  It  attains  tlie  height  of  aliout  ;l(l  feet, 
anil  tjniws  well  in  barren  soil.  The  berries  used  for 
iLivoriiift  gill  are  obtained  from  tlie  Juniperii.^  cnmmu- 
m,  nnii  alsiiit  '200  tons  of  them  are  annually  imisirted 
to  this  country.  They  are  also  used  for  imparting 
|iiMi(;emv  to  lieer.  When  roa.sfed  and  ground,  tliey 
alliml  a  sulistitiito  for  collee.  'I'lio  oil  of  juniper  is  an 
iinpiirtiint  ingredient  in  vaniisli  for  pictures,  wood- 
work, etc.  'I'lio  berries  have  also  a  diuretic  property, 
and  lire  used  in  medicine.  The  heavy  duty  to  which 
tlii'V  were  suliject  in  Kngland  wiis  abolished  in  IHI,'). 

junk,  ill  nautical  liingnage,  a  name  given  to  any 
reiniiiiiit  or  piece  of  old  cal)le,  which  is  usually  cut 
niiosnwii  portions,  for  tlie  puqioso  of  making  (loints, 
niiits.  (jiiskcts,  sennets,  and  tho  like.     See  .Ionk. 

Jute,  •lute  is  a  remarkably  licautifiil  lihrc — soft, 
fllky,  and  easily  spun  ;  and  if  to  its  other  advaii- 
tai^s  were  added  those  of  strength  and  diirabiity,  it 
woiilil  pmlial.ly  supeisede  all  other  lilirous  materials. 
Hut  it  is  as  rapid  in  its  decay  as  in  its  growtli,  and  is, 
in  reality,  the  most  jwrishublo  of  fibres.  I'roiii  the 
periml  of  its  first  pr<«luctioii  in  the  ilear  stale,  it 
Mowly,  and  of  its  own  accord,  changes  its  color,  losing 
tho  liciiHtiful  pearly  »  hite,  which  at  first  di>tiiiguishes 
It,  anil  assuuilng  successive  shades  of  fuwn-color  and 
brown.    At  the  tame  tiuio,  its  strength  proiiurtiun- 


ately  diminishes.  Circumstances  hasten  or  retard  this 
decay,  and  moisture  is  particularly  injurious  to  it. 
Iligh-pressuro  uteam  almost  melts  it  away,  so  that 
when  sail-cloth,  adulterated  with  jute,  is  submitted  to 
high-pressure  steam  (of  only  .'10  lbs.  pressure),  for  four 
hours,  mere  washing  afterward  removes  the  jute.  It 
is  l>elioved  tltat  uii  improvement  in  the  piucesa  of  set- 
ting would  increase  l>otli  its  strength  and  durability  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  it  can  ever  be  rendered  equal 
in  these  respects  to  either  hemp  or  flax. 

Tho  extent  of  tlie  fortdgn  trutliu  which  has  already 
been  established  in  this  fibre,  notwithstanding  its  im- 
perfections, may  lie  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  in 
tlio  years  IM.'iO  and  IH&l,  the  quantity  of  jute  exported 
from  Calcutta  alone  was  valued  at  2,000,000  rupees,  or 
i;200,000,  und  the  jute  or  gunny-cloth  at  an  equal  sum, 
anil  that  it  has  already  olitaiiied  u  consideralile  place 
umoug  the  raw  materials  employed  in  manufactures. — 
1'.  J.  of  T.     See  IIbmi-. 

According  to  Uraithwaite's  "  Commerce  of  Liver- 
pool," 100,000  bales  of  jute  are  used  annually  iu  Kn- 
gland, valued  at  X20  per  bale.  Tho  grass  is  sent  to 
Dundee  and  other  places,  and  the  fibre  so  resembles 
caterpillar's  thread,  that  it  is  used  to  adulterate  silk. 
It  is  made  into  coverings,  called  "  baggings,"  for  cot- 
ton bales  ;  und,  after  various  u^es,  finds  its  way  to  tiie 
pa]ier-inill,  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  wrupping- 
pajiers. — liKUKi-Arii'.i  Juurnnl. 

This  article  is  now  largely  introduced  iu  the  manu- 
factures of  l'',nglaiid.  It  much  resembles  a  coarse  flux, 
having  a  long  liliry  texture,  aud  when  dyed  has  a  very 
woolly  ap)icuraiice.  In  and  around  Dundee,  Scotland, 
there  are  no  fewer  than  Tli  mills,  all  engaged,  spinning 
this  jute  and  flax — the  principaiof  which  is  said  to  bo  the 
largest  mill  in  Scotland.  There  are  in  this  mill  some 
2000  bauds,  all  wholly  employed  spinning  jute,  which 
is  used  to  i\  large  extent  in  tlie  manufacture  of  carpets 
and  rugs.  Some  three  liouses  iu  that  quarter  dye  for 
this  branch  of  trade  alone  aliout  seven  tons  a  day.  I'lic 
cariiets  are  sold  us  low  us  from  7d.  to  lid.  per  yard  ; 
tile  rugs  again  as  low  us  :)s.  sterling.  Jute  can  be  spun 
to  a  very  tliiu  thread.  It  might  be  turned  to  a  good 
account  ill  the  shawl  trade,  us  a  substitute  for  cotton. 
In  its  uiimunufactiired  state  it  is  said  only  to  cost  lis. 
fier  cwt. ;  a  very  great  contrast  to  the  very  coarsest 
wool — ut  least  Is.  per  ]iouud  in  its  oily  state. 

Jury-mast.  In  naval  affairs,  a  tcmiiorary  mast 
erected  in  a  ship  in  tho  room  of  one  that  has  been  car- 
ried away  by  tcnuiest  or  any  otlier  accident.  ,Iury- 
masts  are  somctiincs  erected  in  a  new  ship  to  navigate 
her  down  a  river,  or  to  a  neighboring  port,  where  her 
proper  masts  are  prepared  for  her. 

Jury  Trial,  the  most  thoroughly  expressive  feature 
in  tile  udministrationof  modern  justice,  is,  in  its  essen- 
tial prliii'iplo,  nothing  more  than  the  citizen's  right  to 
iiavH  the  judgment  of  un  impartial  comniittce  of  his 
I'cllow-citi/.i'iis  on  any  question  of  fact  toudiug  to  aftccl 
bis  life,  his  liliorty,  or  some  important  putrluionial  in- 
terest. Tlio  origin  of  the  practice  has  been  traced  bj' 
juridical  antiquaries  into  many  and  fur  diverging 
souries.  but  they  have  all  been  found  converging  iu 
one  direction,  by  the  iiiliucnce  of  a  common  determina- 
tion, wlilrli  seems  to  have  over  guided  the  purpose  of 
tliu  Anglo-Saxons  and  some  other  northern  races  iu 
tlie  practical  application  of  such  existing  institutions 
as  could  be  influenced  to  the  end  iu  view.  See  yorth 
Jiril.  y.'ic,  vlii.,  44  ;  Quav.  llei\,  Ivii.,  177  ;  Vtm.  Jiei:, 
vi.,  lii;!;  lii,.\>'ii.wooi>,  x.tvii.,  7lit!;  Knick.,  xv,,  478, 
xviii.,  '247  ;  NiLK^'a  Ary.,  xiii.,  139. 
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Kal«idoaOOpe.  This  optical  Inntrumrnt,  which 
roml>ino«  mirrors,  nnd  priHluces  a  fiymiiietri<'nl  re- 
flection of  lieniitiful  imn(;pi*,  wan  iiivenleil  l>y  Dr. 
HrewBterof  l'xlinl>nrK ;  it  wn«  flrnt  nUKnestpd  in  1814, 
nnil  the  iniitninient  perfpcteil  in  1^.7,  nfter  whicii 
Urijo  iiiinilH>r»  were  maniifaclured.  It  iH  intenileil  to 
Moist  jowelers,  Kliu^^-I^Hinteri,  nnd  other  ornamental 
artixta,  in  the  formation  of  patterns,  of  which  it  pro- 
duces an  infinite  numl>er.     See  lli.ArKwoni),  iii. 

Kane,  Blisha  Kent,  the  Arctic  explorer,  was 
born  in  I'hiiudelphia  on  the  M  of  Keliruarv,  ixi'i,  and 
grsdimted  nl  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  IHCt, 
tirst  in  tlie  college  and  subsequently  in  the  medical  de- 
partment :  nnd  when  he  startml  upon  liis  active  career 
of  adventure,  he  was  esteemed  a  (^M)d  classical  scholar, 
•nil  a  noo<l  chemist,  mineraU>Ki^'t,   astronomer,   ond 
sur){eon.      His  frame,  even  in  lioyhimd,  was  delicate, 
and.  with  a  view  of  stren^heninK  his  constitution,  he 
Rolicited  an  appointment  in  the  navy  as  surgeon,  anil 
ohtainrd  it,  an(t  was  attached  to  tlie  lirst  Americim  eni- 
Immy  to  China.     This  position  (fnve  him  an  op|)ortu- 
nity   to    explore    tlie    I'liilippine    Islands,    which   he 
elfcctcd  miiinly  on  foot.     He  was  the  first  man  who 
descended  into  the  crater  of  Tad,  hiwered  more  than 
ICXt  feet  by  a  liamlKio  n)pe  from  the  overliannini;  clitl", 
ami  clamlicrintj  down  some  7(tO  more  throu);h  the  sco- 
ria", ho  made  a  to|Mi|^rnpical  slietch  of  tlie  interior  of 
this   p-e.it   volcano,  collecteil  a   Uvtlle  of  siilpliiirous 
acid  from  tlie  very  mouth  of  the  crater,  and,  nIthoUKh 
he  was  drawn  u;>  almost  senseless,  he  lirou^ht  with 
him  a  sketch  of  this  liideoiis  cavern  and  tlie  »|)eiiinpns 
which  it  affonlcd.     Hefore  returning  limne  from  this 
ex|iedition   he  had  ascended   the    Ilimal;<yns,    visited 
Ceylon,  ttie  iipjier  Nile,  and  all  the  mytliohiKical   re- 
gions  of  Kftypt — tcaversini^  the  mule  and  malting  the 
acquaintance   of  the   leanied    I,e|isiiis  who  was  then 
prosecuting;  his  archa-olo^ical  researches.     He  al«o  trn- 
verswl  (ireece  on  foot,  and  returned  to  tlie  I'liited  .States 
through  KuMjie.      Si       after  his  arrival  he  was  n^ain 
orderi'd  on  duty — this  time  to   tlie  we^tern  coa-t  of 
Africa.      Iln  now  attempted  to  vi«it  the  slave  marts 
of  Whydah,  hut  having   taken  the  .\frican  fever,  he 
was  sent  home  in  a  precarious  state  of  health.      He 
recovered,  however,  and  we  next  llnd  him  a  volunteer 
in  the  Mexican  war.    His  adventures  in  Mexiin  proved 
him  to  he  the  |K>ssessor  of  liim-like  couriii^c,  and  of  a 
most  generous  ami  iiolile  hea-t ;  liut  he  fell  a  virtim  to 
one  of  the  fevers  of  the  country,  and  was  very  near 
dyini;.     When  he  recovered  and  returned,  ho  was  em- 
ployed in  the  Coast  Survey  di-partiiicnt,  fn.ni  which  he 
was  transfcrrnt  l.y  the  .Secretary  of  the   Navy  to  the 
|M.st   of  sur»?eon   on   the  (iriiinell   Arctic   expeili|ion. 
His   historv  of  that  ex|iediti<ui  gnvn  him  a  hi|{li  posi- 
tion  as   an   author.      Not    yet  Hatislied,   however,   lie 
scarcely  g»v»  himself  time  to  rei-over  fnim  the  liard- 
ships  of  that  cruise,  liefore  he  set  on  fisit  the  seciuid 
(irinnell   or   Kano   expeilition,    tlin   results   of  wliich 
have  lieen  |ironounceii   by  the  lii«liest   KuroiM-an  ai.- 
tiiorilies  as  anion);  tiiewimders  of  the  present  ceiiturv. 
l>r.  Kane  died  of  consumption,  at  Havana.  Kebriiarv 
IGth,  1»*j7.      See  Arrtii-  h'.rftlnrnti'mt  unit  l.ifr  nf  Kiinr. 
Kansa*  Territory  extends   from   tlie  ;i7tli  dejjree 
of  north   latitude  to  40  de^jreis  niirtli.   and   from   the 
west  Isiundury  of  Mi«»ouri  to  the  cre»t  of  the  Uockv  ' 
Mouiitaiii.<.    Aral,  l:'-.',OiSJ  square  miles.      Drained  by 
tliu  main  liranch  of  the  Arkansas,  liy  the  Kansas,  and 
by  lieail   liranches  of  tlie   south  fnrk  of  I'latte  or  Ne- 
tiraska  Kiver.    Surface  level,  ciinKistini;  of  an  iiiiniense 
plain,  with  a  dentin  sli>|>e  from  the  liune  of  the  lto<  ky  ' 
UouiitaiiM  to  the  Missouri  JKirder,  and  the  alirupt  de-  . 
■cent  fruni  the  iiiountaiu  riil^u  to  the  base  of  ulsiut  7.') 
miler  in  width.     The  soil  is  various  rich  alluvial  hot-  i 


'  torn  lands  honlerlnR  tha  streami,  some  fertile  pr.iirio 
I  lands  and  extensive  sandy  plains,  hut  these  are  i.f  suf. 
j  tlcient  fertility  to  fiiniish  nourishment  to  iiiini,.ni,(j 
I  henls  of  the  American  bison.  It  was  fornicil  juti, 
Territory  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  Slay,  Isji  (,,. 
gether  with  tlie  Territorj'  of  Nebraska. 

Kedge,  a  small  anchor  used  to  ketp  a  hIiI|i  ste.ulv 
while  she  rides  iu  a  harbor  or  river,  particularly  at  llic 
turn  of  tlie  tide,  when  she  nii){ht  otherwise  ilrive  dye. 
her  principal  anchor,  and  entangle  tlio  stm  k  or  lIukM 
with  her  stuck  cable,  so  as  to  loosen  it  from  the  I'riiiind 
This  is  nccordinnly  preventral  by  a  ked^o  ropB  that 
hinders  her  from  appniachini;  it.  The  kedj;,^;  „re  par- 
ticularly useful  in  trans|Mirtiii({  a  sliip ;  that  is,  mnns. 
in(»  her  from  one  part  of  the  hnrlior  to  anutlicr  by 
means  of  ropes,  which  are  fastened  to  these  iiiiclinrs 
They  are  (generally  fumished  with  uii  irm  stock,  whii  li 
is  easily  displaced  for  the  convenience  of  .stowins 
them.  '' 

Keel,  the  prini'ipal  piece  of  timber  in  a  slii|i,  wi,|,.|, 
is  usually  first  laid  on  the  tdocks  in  lnillilin.-.  Hy 
comparing  the  carcass  of  a  ship  « ith  the  skclctnii  of  the 
human  Ixsly,  the  keel  appears  ns  the  baik-lniiie,  anil 
the  timbers  as  tlic  ribs.  The  keel  supports  ami  unitps 
the  whole  fabric,  since  the  stem  and  stern  posts,  wlii,.|i 
arc  elcvateil  on  its  ends,  arc,  in  some  nuMsuro,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  keel,  and  serve  to  connect  unci  imloso 
the  extremities  of  tlie  sides  by  traiisouis,  as  the  keel 
forms  and  unites  the  liottom  by  tiiiiliers.  1  h  .  keel  i> 
generally  composed  of  several  thick  piiMcs  phucj 
lengthways,  which,  after  bciiin  scarfed  together  are 
bolted  and  clinched  upon  the  upper  side. 

t'nhf  KM,  a  striuij;  thick  pieto  of  tliiilicr.  bujtoil  to 
the  bottom  of  the  keel,  wliicli  is  verv  useful  in  |,ro. 
serving;  iff  Uiwcr  side.  The  false  lied  is  |irovi(|n| 
when  the  thick  pieces  which  form  the  keel  ran  imt  !>• 
procured  lar^;e  enough  to  (,'ive  u  sulHcleiit  il(|itli  thrrf. 
to.  Ill  \i\Xffi  ships  of  war  the  false  keel  is  khmihim'.I 
of  two  pieces,  called  the  «/)/«r  and  Um;r  fulsu  kcil*. 
The  lowest  plank  in  a  ship's  Ixjltuni,  called  llie  ,„r. 
InHirii  flirid;  has  its  inner  edjjc  let  into  a  f,'riK>v('  m 
cliaiinel,  cut  lon^'itudinally  on  the  side  of  ilio  ki'cl. 
Ihe  depth  of  this  channel  is  therefore  renulaiwl  hytli,. 
thickness  of  the  jjarlioard  streak. — IC.  A. 

Koel-bauliUg,  a  puiiislunent  inllicteil  fur  vjrimij 
oflfeusi'S  in  tlie  Dutch  navy.  It  is  pcrl'oriiicd  by  sui. 
(lendinj:  the  culprit  by  a  rope  from  one  yanl-arni,  with 
a  weight  of  leail  or  inin  U|«in  his  !e;;<,  aid  'iivin;; 
anotlicr  rope  fastened  to  liiiii,  leadiiit;  under  the  'liijn 
ImiUoiii,  and  through  a  block  at  its  opposite  vanl-arui. 
He  is  tlien  suddenly  let  fall  from  tlii'  mie  yard  arm 
into  the  sea,  where,  pissiiij;  under  the  slii|i's  l.jttdni, 
he  is  hoisted  up  on  tlio  opposite  side  <if  the  m-m|  to 
the  other.  This  punishment  is  uot  alt(i(,'etlnr  un- 
known in  Ilritish  ships  ;  but,  as  it  is  dant;erniH,  it  is 
very  randy,  nr,  indeed,  scanely  ever,  now  pra.  liicd. 
Keelson,  or  Kelson,  a  piece  oi'  llmlicr  runniiii; 
the  interior  or  counterpart  of  tlie  keel,  I'eiiij;  lalil  u|ki[i 
the  middle  of  the  fore-timbers  iniiiiedlalih  ipvir  tlie 
keel,  and  scr\in|{  to  liiiid  ami  unite  the  I'urNicr  t<.  tlin 
latter,  by  means  of  lon^  IkiIIs  ilriven  Irmii  witli.uit, 
and  ciiiiched  on  the  upper  siile  of  the  keelsmi.  Tlic 
keelson,  like  the  keel,  is  coiii|i<iseiI  of  smeial  pleiej 
scarfed  to>;etlier  ;.  and,  in  order  to  lit  »itli  iimre  sciur- 
ity  u|HMi  tlie  liiHir-tiiiibers  and  crotchets.  It  Is  note  lnil 
aliout  an  inch  ami  a  half  deep  nppimite  to  earli  ef  tliu-i' 
pieces,  thereby  scored,  down  U|Kin  llieiii  to  that  dciilli, 
where  it  is  secured  iipi;n  tleiii  by  splke-niill-.  ilio 
pieces  of  which  it  is  formed  are  of  only  half  the 
breailth  and  tliickness  of  those  of  the  keel.— 1!.  \. 

Kelp,  a  substancu  coni|Hiseii  of  ilill'erent  niatirb^. 
of  which  the  fossil  or  mineral  alkali,  or,  as  it  is  cum- 
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nionlv  termed,  nodii,  h  tlio  olili>f.      Thin  ingredient 
fenilcr^  it  useful  in  the  compoHition  of  goap,  in  tlie 
iii.iniifiicturo  (if  uluin,  und  in  tim  furiniition  of  crown 
ami  iKPttle  kUkh.    It  in  formed  of  miirinn  pliintH,  whicli, 
l*iii(j  lut  from  tlio  rocl<«  witli  a  lioolt,  nro  collected 
„nil  ilrii'd  on  tlic  ImmicIi  to  a  certain  extent ;  thoy  are 
nftiTWiini  put  into  kilns  prejwred  for  the  piirpoHe,  the 
hoiit  of  wliicii  Is  HufHcient  to  brinK  tlio  plants  into  a 
ftitci  iif  »euii-fu»ion.     Tliey  are  then  ntronnly  stirred 
witji  iron  rukcn  ;  and  when  cool,  rondenne  into  a  dark 
blue  or  wlilti.th  mass,  very  hard  and  solid.      I'lants 
aluiut  three  years  old  yield  the  largest  ((uantity  of 
|(el|i.     The  l>est  kelp  lias  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  a  sul- 
|,huriiiis  odor,  is  compact,  and  of  u  dark-ldue  );reenish 
tnUir.     It  yields  almut  f)  per  cent,  of  its  weight  of 
swill.— Haiiiiy's  Orknnj  hliwh ;  Tiiomso>('s  Itupen- 
KitDi-if.     Tlio  mnnufactUM  of  kelp  in  Great  Ilritain,  is, 
lit  rather  ii-on,  principally  carried  on  in  tho  AVestern 
jilimil".  !'ud  on  the  western  shores  of  .Scotland,  where 
It  »a«  introduced  from   Ireland,  aliont  the  middle  of 
l;ist  niitiiry.     Towapl  the  end  of  the  year  181.5,  the 
l(pi.|,  >liiires  of  the  Island  of  North  I'ist  let  for  417000 
n  vcar.     It  has  lieen  c.>lculated  that  the  quantity  of 
lifl|i,iiinuBlly  manufactured  In  the  llelirides  only,  «x- 
iliisive  I'f  the  mainland,  and  of  the  Orkney  and  Shet- 
liinil  lull's,  atnoiiiited,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to 
alioiit  ili^iO  tons  a  year,  and  that  tho  total  quantity 
iiiiiilo  in  Scotland  and  iU  adjacent  isles,  amoimted  to 
iili.iiit  '.'ii.oon  tons.     At  sonic  periods  diirin|{  the  war, 
it  4n|i1  foi'  i'.'O  a  tim  ;  hut  at  an  average  of  tho  2;i  years 
enilin,'  w  itii  1M22,  the  price  was  £10. — .\rt,  .Scotlanii, 
Hiliiiliiiiy   i:nnjclop(r'tiit.       I'nluckily,    however,    tho 
founiliitious  on  which  this  maniifacturn  rested  were 
alt(i);('thcr  factitious.     Its  existence  depended  on  the 
nwintcnamc  of  the  liinh  duties  on  liarilhi  and  salt, 
jnr.sniiiih,  however,  as  kelp  could  not  lie  substituted, 
ivitlinut  iinderfjoinga  very  expensive  process,  for  liariUa, 
ill  a  (iri'at  many  departments  of  industry  in  which  the 
u«o  (if  inincriil  alkali  is  indispensaljle,  it  tiecame  neces- 
•arvmu'crittllytoreducethehiKh  duty  in  (Jreat  Ilritain 
nil  Inirillu  (luring  tho  war.   The  ruin  of  the  kelp  nianu- 
fiictiire  lias   been    ascribed    to    this    reduction ;    but 
tliiiiiiih  liarilla  had  lieen  altogether  excluded  from  the 
ni.irliets  wliiili  could  not  have  been  (hme  without  fi,rcat 
injur)'  til  many  most  iniportimt  manufactures,  the  re- 
sult winiM  have  been  perfectly  the  same,  in  so  far  as 
liflp  ii  concerned,  unless  the  hiijii  duty  on  salt  had 
al-ii  liern  iiuiintained.      It  was  tht!  repeal  of  tho  latter 
that  ff.\yc  tlie  kelp  manufacture   the  roii/t  iIk  rp-ace. 
Till'  iiurilication  of  kelp,  so  a.s  to  render  it  tit  for  soap- 
maViiiL,'.  is  a  much  more  troublesome  and  expensive 
proi  ei-s  than  ;!..-  .'.ccompositiim  of  salt ;  and  tho  great- 
est (luantity  of  alkali  used,  is  now  obtained  by  the 
latter  mitliiiil.     The  manufacture  is  now  almost  ox- 
tiiiot.     Shon's  that  formerly  yielded  the  proprietors  a 
rent  (if  C'.'i'il  to  .tTiOO  a  year,  are  now  worth  next  to 
iicitliiiij;.     The  price  of  kelp  since  Wl'i  has  not  been, 
at  an  avcra^'c,  aliove  £\  a  ton  ;  and  tlie  article  will, 
mo't  iiroliably,  soon  cease  to  bo  prodiici-d. 

This  result,  though  injurious  to  the  proprietoni  of 
kelp  slinros,  ami  prodr-tive  of  temporary  distress  to 
tilt'  lalmrcrs  euiploycd  in  the  manufacture,  is  not  to  lie 
r('l,'rftteil.  It  could  iKjf  have  been  obviated,  without 
kcopiiii,'  up  the  price  of  some  of  the  most  important 
neocssaric :  of  life  at  a  forced  and  unnatural  elevatiim. 
The  liiu'li  price  of  kelp  was  occasioned  by  tlic  cxigen- 
cii'.i  (if  the  late  war.  which,  bcsiilcs  obstructing  the 
Mipplv  of  barilla,  forced  government  to  lay  high  dii- 
tifs  (in  it  ami  on  salt.  TTie  |iroprictors  had  not  the 
vostiijc  (if  a  iiroiind  for  considering  that  such  a  state  of 
thin;;*  wmilil  lie  permniient :  they  did  right  in  profiting 
liy  it  while  it  lasted;  but  they  could  not  expect  that 
pivernimnt  was  to  subject  the  country,  during  peace, 
tii  Slime  of  the  severest  privations  occasioned  by  the 
war,  merely  that  Ihry  might  continue  to  enjoy  an  ac- 
liilrntal  advantage. 
Xclp  is  chiefly  used  in  the  United  States  as  a  ma- 


nure, and  for  this  purpose  is  very  valuable.  Large 
quantities  are  thrown  on  the  beaches  after  a  storm,  and 
the  tiulf  Mtream  constantly  brings  it  to  our  shores, 
f^um  whenct  't  is  carted  by  our  farmers  tu  their  fields, 
and  allowed  tu  decompose. 

Kentledge,  the  name  sometimes  given  tu  the  iron 
pigs  cast  in  a  particular  form  for  ballasting  ships,  and 
employed  for  that  purpose, 

Kentucky,  one  of  the  central  United  States,  is 
situated  lietween  Hfi'^  80'  and  39°  10'  north  lat.  and 
between  82°  and  89°  40'  west  long.  Its  length  is 
about  400  miles,  and  its  breadth  170  miles,  containing 
;17,GH0  square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was  7it,(>(i7  ; 
in  1800,  2'20,959;  in  1810,  ■10ti,.')ll ;  in  1820,  6«4,!U7  ; 
in  1H;)0,  688,844 ;  in  1«40,  779,828,  and  in  1850,  982,- 
40.').     Tho  State  is  divided  into  lOi)  counties. 

Snrfacf,  Noil,  rtr. — A  tract  from  5  to  20  mllos  wide 
along  tho  Ohio  Kiver,  through  tho  wlicle  length  uf 
the  State,  Ib  hilly  and  broken,  but  has  a  fertile  soil. 
Tho  margin  of  the  Ohio  for  about  a  mile  in  widtli,  con- 
sists of  liottoin  lands,  which  are  overtlowed  when  the 
river  is  high.  Hetween  this  tract  of  hilly  country  the 
more  mountainous  eastern  counties  and  Cireeu  Itiver 
is  a  fertile  tract,  frequently  denominated  the  garden 
of  the  State.  It  is  about  loO  miles  long,  and  from  50 
to  100  wide.  The  soil  is  excellent,  the  surface  gently 
undulating,  and  the  forest-growth,  lilack-wulnut,  Idack- 
cherr}',  buckeye,  paw-paw,  sugar-nuiplc,  mulberry, 
elm,  ash,  cotton-wood,  white  thorn,  and  an  abundance 
of  grapc-vine.s.  The  country  in  the  south-west  part 
of  the  State,  between  (irecn  and  Cumberland  Uivers, 
is  called  the  "barrens."  In  1800  the  legislature  of 
the  State  made  a  gratuitous  grant  of  this  tract  to  act- 
ual settlers,  under  the  impression  tluit  it  was  of  little 
value,  but  it  proves  to  be  excellent  grain-land,  and 
also  adapted  tu  the  raising  of  cattle  and  swiuo.  The 
whole  State  below  the  mountains,  has,  at  the  usual 
depth  of  eight  feet,  a  bed  of  limestone  which  has  fre- 
(pient  apertures  through  which  the  waters  of  the  rivers 
sink  into  the  earth,  causing  some  of  them  to  disappear 
for  a  time,  and  others  to  be  greatly  Jiminished  in  the 
summer  season.  The  rivers  liave  generallj'  worn  deep 
channels  in  tho  calcareous  rocks  over  which  thoy  flow. 
The  precipices  formed  by  the  Kentucky  are  in  many 
places  stupendous,  presenting  periffindicular  banks  of 
solid  limestone  ilOO  feet  high,  above  which  is  a  steep 
and  diflicult  ascent  several  times  as  high.  In  the 
south-west  part  of  the  State,  between  (irecn  and  Cum- 
berland Uivers,  are  several  remarkable  caves.  One 
called  the  Mammoth  Cave,  l.'iO  miles  fnim  Lexington, 
on  tho  road  to  Nashville,  has  been  explored  for  a  dui- 
tance  of  eight  or  ten  miles.  Iron  ore  and  coal,  arc 
widely  difl'iiseil,  coal  especially  occupies  an  extensive 
field.  Salt  springs  arc  numerous,  and  mineral  springs 
are  found  in  many  localities.  There  were  in  this  State 
in  1850,  5,9(i8,270  acres  of  land  improved,  and  10,981,- 
478  of  iiiiimproved  land  in  farms  ;  cash  value  of  farms, 
i!il55,0;)l,2(i2,  and  the  value  of  imploments  and  ma- 
chinery, i?5,lfi9,0:17  ;  live  stock — horses,  815,082  ;  asseg 
and  mules,  05,i!09 ;  milch  cows,  247,475 :  working 
oxen,  t;2,'.'74  ;  other  cattle,  442,70:1 ;  shoe;),  i, 102,091 ; 
swine,  2,891, llLl ;  value  of  live  st.ick,  *29,t;(il,4;!0. 

Ai/riciilliirnl  /'roiimi*,  'If. — Wheat,  2,142,822  bush- 
els ;    rve,    415,il7;t;    Indian    corn,    58,t)72,.")91 ;    oats, 
8,201,:tll;  barley,   95,;t4;l ;  buckwheat,   lt>,097 ;   itoas 
and  beans,  202,574  ;  potatoes,  1,492,487  ;  sweet  (iota- 
toes,  998,179;  valuo  of  pri«lucts  of  the  orchard,  $10<),- 
2;!0  ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  iii,!0;t,120  ;  pounds  of 
j  butter  made,  9,947,62;! ;  of  cheese,  21it,9.')4',  sugar,  284 
j  hliils.  ;  maple  sugar,4;t7,4U5  pounds  ;  molasses,  ;10,079 
I  gallons  ;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,158,019  pounds  ;  wool, 
]  pounds  produced,  2,297,4:18  ;  cotton,  768  ;  flux,  2,100,- 
llii;  silk  cocoons',  1201  ;  hops,  4809  |>0U'\ds  ;  tobacco, 
j  55,501.190  ;  hay,  tons  of,  118,747  ;  hemp,  l(!,4:t2  tons; 
I  clover  seed.  8280  bushels;  other  grass  seeds,  21,481; 
tlax  seed,  75,801  bushels  ;  and  wore  made  809:<  gallons 
I  of  wine ;    vuluo  of  slaughtered  animals,  $6,402,698. 
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Tha  ()hlo  River,  hy  It*  varlnii*  wlmlinft*,  Imrdcn  thin 
Ht«t«  (in  th«  north  for  «.'17  inllo".  Ciimlirrlnnd  nml 
'I'ennmiee  Kivers  poM  tlin>iiKl>  l'«  wi'Ktpm  part  m  thny 
appmni'h  their  rntranre  Intn  the  Ohio.  Cumlierliinil 
ri^i'it  in  thr  pimtcm  part  iif  thin  State.  Tim  Hix  Samly 
i.<  21X)  mileA  loni;,  and  for  «  ninAt<leral>l«  diiitanre  fiiniH 
the  lioundary  lietween  this  State  and  Virginia.  It  In  nav- 
lnuldc  .'Ml  miles  fnr  iHiats.  The  Kentiirky  Itiverrlxcalii 
the  ( 'iimhorland  Mdiiiitainn,  and  after  a  ciiiirse  generally 
throii;{h  a  deep  rocky  lio<l,  falls  Into  the  (Miio  77  miles 
alHive  Louisville.  It  Is  navlgldn  for  steaml«ats  tM) 
miles  to  Krankfiirt.  Mckin);,  (Ireen,  and  Salt,  are 
other  consideraMe  rivers.  The  Mississippi  runs  on  the 
western  border.  Tonnage  of  the  .State,  .lanuary, 
IH.I:!,  12, !(!<!.  composed  entirely  of  stcamhoatit. 

.Uiiniifiirlnrrf,  e^•,_Tllere  were  In  this  State  in  IH60, 
8  rotton  faetories,  with  n  capital  invcstwl  of  ♦•Mt.OOO, 
employing  '.HW  males  and  .'Mi7  females,  producing 
1,07H.0:H  yards  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  7'i.').0<i«)  pounds 
of  yam,  valued  at  *l-|0,nM  ;  27  woolen  faitories,  with 
B  capital  of  ?2''0,n20,  employing  2H!>  males  and  HI  fe- 
males,  manufacturing  «7M,n,'M  yards  of  cloth,  valiii'd 
at  tl- •,'>44  ;  21  estililishments  making  pig  inm,  with 
a  capital  of  i»l,027,5()0,  employing  11122  persons,  pn>- 
diiclng  2X,»i09  t<ms  of  pig  Iron,  etc.,  the  entire  value  of 
products,  i«t!2n.  11117  ;  tW  estalilishments,  with  a  capital 
of  f  Sn2,2iH),  employing  .')7H  persons,  and  making  .Whh 
tons  of  castin>'"  etc.,  valiicd  at  if74l,:tl(i ;  4  eslahlish- 
ments,  with  a  c'apital  of  »'17(i,fH)(),  employing  1h:|  per- 
ions  In  manufacturing  !tii7(»  tons  of  wrought  Iron, 
rained  at  i»2!i|i,7<Ht ;  .1211  tlocring  and  grist-mills  iti>2 
«aw-mills.  and  V.>H  tanneries;  M  printing  ofllces,  !t 
dally,  fi  tri-weekly,  2  semi-weekly,  .'W  weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, and  7  monthly  publications  j  total  copies 
printed  annually.  i'lJtX'l.KW. 

There  were  in  this  State  .lanuary-  lH.'>7,  38  hanks, 
with  a  capit.il  of  almut  *12.0il0.n(m.  There  were  in 
operation  .lanuarA',  IH.lii,  2.'t.S  miles  of  railroad,  and 
462  miles  in  course  of  constniclion. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  Kentucky  is  very  small. 
KfTort  is  l)eing  made  to  Increase  it,  and  also  the  foreign 
pomnieree  of  some  of  the  other  west^'m  States,  liy  giv- 
ing facilities  for  the  direct  ini|Mirtation  of  goisls.  At 
several  of  the  western  lities,  tine  custom-houses  have 
been  liuilt  :  at  ,St.  I^uis  and  Cincinnati,  and  at  others, 
I.<iulsville  ami  Iliiliu(|ue.  it  is  proposed  to  erect  Iheni. 
There  arc  no  n-i-oriN  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ken- 
tucky prior  to  iKVi.  Since  that  time  it  h:is  iK-en  as 
followR : 

Koaxiun  CowMKRir.  or  Kkntcckt. 
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Kepler,  John.     Tliis  eminent  man,  known  in  the 
annals    vf  astronomical    science   as   discoverer  of  the 
laws  of  motion  of  the  idnictary  bodies  which  eom[H>se 
the  s<d.ir  circle,  was  the  «oii  of  a  military'  officer,  and 
was  iKini  at   Wiel,  Duchy  of  Wirtc'inlmrg,  27th  Ke. 
remlH-r.  I.'i71.    In  I.'iiil  he  lieiame  the  pnpil  of  Michael 
Mirstlins,  under  whom   he  made    great  progress  as  a 
mathematician.     Having  added  divinity  to  his  Ktu<lles, 
he  acrjuired  cotisideralde  eelehrity  as  a  preacher  ;  luit, 
ndinquishing  the  c|crii-al  gown,  he  succeeded.  In  l.V.M, 
in  otitiining  ihe  mithemalical  chair  in  the  university 
of  (iratz.  in   Styria.      In   IM"*,  having   pri>fesseil  the 
Protectant  faith,  he  was  removed  from  his  oflice.  hut  i 
was  sixm  rei'alled  again  by  the  States.     In  ir,(M»  he  nc-  [ 
cepted  an  Invitation  fmui  Tvcho,  urging  him  to  set-  I 
tie  at    I'rague,  and   a"»ist  him   in  the  prosecution  of  • 
astnmomical   researches,  under   the    patronage  of  the 
I'lmfienir  Itrslolph.      The  death  of  Tycho,  and  Kepler's  ! 
own  illness  ainio.st  immeiliately  <m  his  arrival  in  I'rague,  ' 
prevented  the  desired  co-o|(eration  ;  but  on  his  introduc- 


tlon  to  the  emperor,  ho  waa  re<|tie«tad  to  compbte  the 
tahlen  his  late  friend  had  Ixigun,  which  were  !.>  bn  cslint 
the  liodtilitkinr  TaliUt.   This  work,  whi<h  occupieil  him 
during  the  greater  jwirt  of  the  remainder  of  his  |ir, 
he  carried  on  and  completed  in  1(127,  amid  the  itioonl 
venloncos  and  dittlculties  which  arose  from  tliu  irrcgn. 
lar  payment  of  his   pension,  and  thu  other  cx|,p„,„, 
attending  the   undertaking.     Ilia   health  now  anain 
failed,  anil  as  a  means  of  reetoration,  to)(pther  with  tha 
deain'  of  (ditiining  the  arrears  due  him  by  the  eiiipiTor 
he  went  to  Katisbon  ;  but  Ihe  fatigue  of  traveling  »„,( 
mental   uneasiness  tlirew  him  into  a  sickness   wliicli 
closed  his  life,  simiii  after  his  arrival  in  that  ritv   In 
NovemlKT,  liiao.     His  published  works  on  nstronoinl- 
cal  Bulijects  are  numerous,  liesldet  which  ho  wmte  on 
chnmidogy,  geometry   of   solids,   trigonometry,  logo. 
rithms,  and  dioptrics.     To  this  great  philosopher  the 
world  Is  indrlited  for  the  diseovery  of  tlie  true  ligiirr 
of  the  orbits  of  the  planets,  which  he  deinoiislniteil  tc 
1)0  ellipses,  togi'tlier  with  those  principles  of  pliiiintarv 
motion  generally  denominated  "the  laws  of  Kchlcr," 
Kermem  ((ier.  l^chitrtarhhrenH ;  Du.  Cr^inSrl^,. 
/(i/CviiAe»jf"B ;   It.  (Inma,  i'keniuig,  Cremnf,  l'„t;hi;  .>^p 
ilrnmi  Krnnri,  tIraiKi  tin  In  r»*ii/n),  an  insect  ('',„.,.„, 
iiiiris  Lin.  I  of  the   same   s|)«cies  as  the  true  .Mexican 
ciM'hint'al,  found  U[Mm  the  i/iifn  iii  Her,  a  species  (](,>ak 
gniwing  in  Spain,  I' rami-,  the  Levant,  etc.    llcfi.rethe 
diseovorv  of  .Vmerica,  kermes  was  the  most  otienied 
ilrug  for  <lyeing  scarlet,  and  had  U-en  useil  tut  Hut 
purpose  fnmi  a  very  remote  jM'rioil.    Ileckuiaiiu  inclim » 
to  think  tiiat  it  was  employed  by  the  rhunician.s,  and 
that  it  excellwl  even  the  fiimr>us  Ty riaii  purple.    ( iiigt_ 
nf  Inrrnl.,  vol.  U.,  p.  Ilt7,  Kng.  eil.)     KroTn  Hid  ii„nie 
of  f"cn/m  or  ciircim,  cloth  dyed  with  kermes  »  as  culled 
roniiium,  and  |)erH<jns  wearing  this  doth  wer  ■  said  l.y 
the  Komans  to   Ihi  rni-ciiiali.     {Mnrl.,  lib.  i.,  epig.  li; 
lin.  ti. )      It   is  singular,  however,  notwitlistandini{  it) 
extensive  use  in  anti(|uity,  that  the  amients  had  llie 
most  incorrect  noti(Uis  with  res|H'ct  to  the  nature  of 
kermes  ;    many   of  them    sup|K)»ing  that  it  was  the 
grains  (gmim)  or  fruit  of  the  il«r.     This  was  I'lim  h 
opinion  ;  others,  after  him,  considered  it  lu  tliH  Niiiio 
light,  or  as  an  excrescence  formed  by  the  puncture  of  a 
particul  ir  kind  of  liy,  like  the  gall-nut.     It  was  ijot 
till  the  I  arly  part  of  la^t  century  that  it  was  liiiallyand 
satisfactorily  cstaidishcd  that  the   kermes  Is  r,'iilly 
nothing  but  an  insect,  assuming  tha  »p|ieurancc  of  ■ 
lierry  in  the  process  of  drying. —  The  term  keriuos  ij 
of  I'ersian  origin.     The  Araliians  had  been  aiiiiiaint«l 
with  this  prtxluction  from  tlie  earliest  periods  iii.Vfrica' 
and  having  found  it  in  Spain,  they  cultivated  it  ex- 
tensively as  an  artic'     •■''  commerce,  as  well  a^  a  dve 
drug  for  their  own  u-c.     nut  since  the  iiitroduiliuii  of 
cochineal,  it  has  In  .iimo  an  olijcct  of  lomparatlvelv 
trirting  iui|Kirtance.      It   Is  still,  however,  iircpan'd  iii 
some  part.s  of  .Spain.      (  loths  ilyed  w  ilh  kernuM  are  of 
u  deep  red  color:  ami  though  much  inferior  In  liril- 
lianry  to  the  pcarlct  cloths  dyeil  with  real  .Mexican 
inchineal,  (hey   retain  tho  color  lietter,  and  are  loss 
liuldu  to  stain.      1  lie  old  ta|iestries  of  llrusscls,  and 
other  places  in  Flanders,  wliich  have  scarcely  lust  aiiv 
thing    of   tlieir  original  vivacity,   though  I'W  years 
old,  were  all  dyed  with  kermes.     The  hiftori-  of  this 
production  has    been  treati-d  with   great  learning'  iiv 
lieckmann  (//itt.  <;/'  Inrtml..  vol.  i.,  pp.    Kl-l'.il.  1st 
e<l.  trans.);  and   by  IJr.  ilancruft  (I'tnnaiunI  Coluri, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  ;i!t:»  4()'j). 

Kersey  (  pndialdy  a  corruption  of  .lersey.  whence 
it  originally  cunuM,  a  kind  i^f  coarse  doth,  usually  rib- 
l«'d,  and  woven  from  long  woid.  It  is  <  lilelly  manu- 
factured in  the  north  of  Kn^^land.  KrriKjmn-r.  on  the 
other  hand,  is  a  thin  stull',  generally  woven  plain  frtml 
the  finest  winds  ;  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that 
these  two  terms,  whose  meaning  is  so  distinct,  can  nut 
lie  referred  to  the  same  origin.  Kerseymere  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  nppidlation  fnuu  (asliniir,  a  counlr)' 
which  produces  the  llnest  wool,  and  w  conse(|uently 
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tijntt  caUbnted  fnr  tha  workii  of  itA  toonui.     In  En- 
gUiiil   It  !■  priiici|.4lly  niuiiuriii'tureil  in  tbi  wmtern 

,liitrlct. 

Katoh  (It.  cairrMo),  sn  ulil  Kiif(lliih  term  «p- 
pliril  ti>  •  veaitrl  C(|uippe(l  with  two  iimntii,  and  frnm 
|()0  to  '^•V>  tunii  liurdnn.  It  wii«  nearly  iynun.rniouii 
witli  tlie  moilttrn  term  i/nrhl,  lieinK  ukihI  cliletly  liy  em- 
bttaadnrii  or  otiier  iliatin^uiiitictl  )i«ni<maK«ii  in  ▼iiyHKcn 
from  I'll"  placo  tii  anutlipr,  anil  wan  fiirniahod  with  all 
the  iin|iuriitua  nweaxary  for  defonae  or  aKi{reH>ion. 

Key*.  'I'lia  invuntioii  of  tlii-m  ia  aacrilipd  to  Theo- 
dorp,  i>l'  SaniiHi,  liy  i'linv,  alxiut  7H0  ii.  i'.  lint  thia  la 
in  erior,  nx  knya  are  mentioiu'd  in  tlin  aiPKn  of  Troy, 
]ig;i  II.  <  •  Kfva  were  orif;limlly  iiiiide  nf  w<x>d,  and 
the  piirlii'nt  fonn  waa  a  ainiiilo  croolt  Himiliir  to  th»> 
ciminiii'i  pii'klorlc  now  in  uao.  The  ancirnt  keya  nnw 
to  |i(i  round  in  tli«  raliinetn  of  the  ciiriniia  aro  moatly 
of  liriin/e.  The  late  Kranria  Ilnoii',  l'>q,,  hud  aome 
of  rcmarkalila  ahai><>a,  the  ahnft  terminatinft  on  one 
,i,|o  liy  the  worka,  on  the  other  liy  a  rinjf.  Keya  of 
thi.i  (lumription  wore  preaonted  liy  hiialianda  ti;  wivoa, 
and  w"'  returned  axnin  upon  divorro  or  separation. 

Hei/n  are  ic.';:;in  aunken  rocka  lying  nour  tho  aurfare 
of  thi'  wiiter,  particularly  in  tho  We»t  Indiea,  from 
the  Spaiiiah  cni/o  (an  ialet  roi'k>.  The  koya,  ao  calliMl, 
off  the  Kloriila  coaat,  are  prolific  in  wrecka  of  the 
linjcr  cliis.H  of  veaaela.  Kor  an  account  of  thi>ae  wrecka, 
Ml' artii'les  Kkv  \Vk«t,  Ki,nRii>,t,  and  Wkkcks. 

Key- West,  a  amall  laland  from  four  to  tivo  milea 
inll•||^'''^  ''>'  ""•'  '"  wl'lth  ;  ^>*>  luilen  aouth-wcHt  from 
l'a|ie  .Salile,  in  h'lnrida.  It  ia  one  of  the  Kioriila  keyx, 
or  iif  thiit  extenaive  rirrular  ranj^o  of  low  ialanda, 
l)«tik»,  and  reofa,  whicli  fences  tho  oonat  of  Florida, 
anil  fiirni!*  the  northern  l)oundarA'  of  the  (inlf  Stream, 
fnim  ihii  Tortiinaa  ialand.n  on  tho  weat  round  to  Cti\te 
Kioriila  on  tho  north.  A  li)tht-hiiiiHo  erected  on  the 
Miith-wcst  )«)int  of  tho  ialand,  lat.  21^  it2'  iW"  N., 
lonR.  "l'^  ••«'  i'O"  W.,  haa  a  fixed  lijr|,t  elevated  67 
fci't  aliiivc  the  level  of  the  water.  The  town  of  Key- 
We-t.  near  tho  north-we.at  part  of  the  island,  has 
alHiut  lii'HI  inhaliitanta,  and  has  an  excellent  hnrlior, 
»illi  iiliiMit  2.'  feet  of  water.  A  nnfo  paHaa);e,  about 
six  miles  in  lenjjth,  leails  t)y  Key-West  from  the 
(lulf  .Sin'am  to  the  (inlf  of  Mexico.  It  has  12  feet 
of  w.itor  at  ei)!)  tide,  an<l  vessels  from  the  north  l«>und 
fur  Sew  Orleans,  Mobile,  etc.,  or  from  tho  latter  for 
the  former,  by  passiiig  throu^^h  it,  avoid  the  delay  and 
dan^ir  nf  the  nmro  westerly  pa»sn);e  round  the  Tortu- 
pj.  tlwinj;  to  the  frequent  aei^hlents  to  8hippini» 
from  iiiinhi);  in  contact  with  the  banks  and  reefs  in 
thU  ilanj^Tous  vicinity,  the  American  ({"^'•""mient 
has  organized  an  eatablisliment  at  Key- West  for  the 
a,<^istil^l•l•  of  hhips  in  distress,  and  made  it  the  seat  of 
an  nilmiralty  ciiurt  for  tho  adjudication  of  claims  for 
!alvai;e.  The  former  consists  of  above  20  llcenseil 
Tos«el*.  with  crews  of  alKiut  10  men  each.  These  are 
kppt  ciiMstantly  crnisinu  alMnit  on  tho  look-out  for 
<hl|i«  in  distress  or  wantiii^j  pilots  ;  and  as  their  emolu- 
ment |irincipnily  dejiends  on  tho  fees  tlicy  obtain  for 
their  n.iiistance,  it  may  be  fairly  assumed  tliat  it  will  bo 
rfmlertiil  with  the  jjreatest  nlucrlty.  Hut  tho  desir.»ble 
tliini;  is  til  hinder  vessels  from  jiettinn  on  slion>,  the 
assi<tini;  them  wlien  In  that  predicament  beiu};,  thoU(»h 
nn  im|xirtant,  a  secondary  consideration.  The  latter, 
however,  and  not  the  former,  is  the  main  object  which 
iheliiTiised  cruisers  of  Key-West  liave  in  view  ;  and  it 
Koulil  I*  preferable,  could  means  be  devised  for  mak- 
Ini,'  their  remuneration  depend  rather  on  their  success 
in  preventinK  disasters,  tiian,  as  at  pres.-nt.  in  miti- 
jiatini;  their  influence.  This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
e.vily  done.  Shipwreiks  will,  perhaps,  be  more  effect- 
ually prevented  by  increasin;;  tho  number  of  li^ht- 
housos,  linht-vessels,  ami  aca-marks  nloof^  tho  ed^s 
of  the  Islands  and  reefs,  than  in  any  other  way.  We 
suhjein  an  account  of  tho  nums  awarded  as  aalvajies 
liy  the  court  of  Key-West,  in  each  of  tlie  K!  years 
emlnii;  with  1x51,     These,  though  of  small  amount. 


ahow  a  ((rneral  uniformity,  making  It  probable  that 
tbey  are  from  local  cauaea. 
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See  Dl.uiiT'a  Amrrirnn  PUnt ;  DkDow'h  ImlnttrUU 
Retimrcrt;  Acroiml  of  /.ig/il-hnutrii,   U.  S.,  in  IHuO. 

Kialchta,  a  Kuasian  aettlement  of  more  than  a 
century  (dd,  a  littlo  to  the  aouth  of  Lako  Ilaikai,  and 
ronatitutei,  with  the  C'bineae  frontier  town  Maimaclien 
(which  is  in  iinmcdiato  Juxta|H)aition),  the  emporium 
thrniiKh  which  the  whole  of  the  overland  tea  fur  Uusxia 
paasea,  an<l  it  is  from  this  fact  tiiut  this  ]dace  acquirea 
ita  prcaent  Importance.  It  la  by  thia  channel  that  the 
article  ori^'inally  reached  western  Kiirope ;  and  if  all 
intercourse  with  the  (.'hinese  aealioard  were  atopped,  by 
thia  channel  only  would  all  consumers,  not  only  in 
Kurope,  but  in  America  nlao,  bo  able  to  obtain  it.  The 
wind-  •ea-drinkinn  world  would  have  to  content  itaelf 
with  ./litaininK  fnun  Mt.  Peteraburg  what  suppiiea  it 
could,  after  It  liad  been  iirouf^ht  a  distance  of  nearly 
NiKX)  milea  by  land  trunaport  and  river  nnvlKUtion. 
'1  he  coat  of  tninsit  is  such  that  liefure  the  late  war  with 
Kussia  scarcely  ony  thing  was  drunk  througliout  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Poland  but  .smuggled  Canton  tea, 
which  waa  every  year  penetrating  furtlior  and  further 
into  the  interior  of  Kuaaia,  as  will  be  believed,  when  it  is 
stated  that  tho  average  irhnlimlr  price  of  the  common 
tea  waa  270  copecks  (1)2  10)  and  of  tho  best  410  co- 
pecks (i|!ll  2M)  ut  Moscow  in  the  year  1H.>I.  To  what 
pric'o  it  would  reach,  were  the  demand  suddenly  in- 
increased  to  anv  great  extent,  ia  mere  conjecture. 
One  thing  is  plain — it  wouM  deprive  not  merely  the 
common  people,  but  the  great  bulk  of  the  middle 
class,  of  all  participation  whatever  in  thia  great  neces- 
sity. 

The  duties  on  this  overland  tea  form  an  Important 
item  in  Itusslan  finance.  A  most  serious  diminution 
in  them  was  occasioned  by  the  treaty  with  Cliina 
wliich  tlirew  open  tlie  northern  ports.  In  1H42  no  leas 
than  ■Iti7,(i7!t  |iooda  of  Chinese  merchandise,  tho  far 
greater  part  of  it  being  tea,  left  Kiakhta  ;  in  1W51  little 
more  than  half  as  mucli.  If  a  perfectly  free  inter- 
course witli  tho  interior  of  China  were  allowed,  tho 
Kiakhta  trade  would  be  projiortionably  diminished ; 
and  it  is  ipiite  conceivable  that  it  would  even  be  su|>er- 
aeded  altogether,  except  as  reganls  the  ao-called 
"  lirick-tea"  —  a  compost  of  tea-leaves  and  sheep's 
Idood,  in  which  tlie  Mongul  palate  exclusively  de- 
liglits.  This  inference  Is  drawn  contidently  from  tho 
positive  statement  of  the  Itussian  statist,  M.  Tengolio- 
raski,  that  the  Kiakhta  tea  costs  20  co|H<cks  the  pound 
in  transport  before  it  even  reaches  tho  emporium ; 
whereas  the  same  article  from  the  same  depot  may  bo 
taken  to  Shanghai  for  <mly  M  copecks,  and  all  the  way 
to  London  for  111.  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  the  cpies- 
tlon  of  open  or  closed  ]iorts  in  China  is  the  ifuestion 
between  the  annihilation  of  the  liussian  revenuo  from 
tea,  and  the  compelling  of  tiio  consumers  of  tho  com- 
modity throughout  the  world  to  enrich  tlie  Kussian 
treasury  by  purchasing  a  tithe  of  their  reiiuiremcnts 
at  tcuf'olil  the  price  tliev  need  pav  for  an  ample  sup- 
ply. 

The  only  country  which  has  an  interest  in  sealing 
tlie  Chinese  seaboard  Is  likewise  the  only  one  which 
I  enjoys,  ami  has  long  enjoyed,  the  jirivilego  of  being 
!  represented  at  I'ekin.  K.ver  since  the  year  1727  the 
I  Kussian  government  has  maintained  an  establiithment 
!  in  that  capital,  the  niemliers  of  which  are  changed 
;  regularly  every  10  years.  It  originally  professed  to 
'  bo  for  tho  spiritual  liehoof  of  the  descendants  of  some 
,  iSilierlan  settlors  who  had  licen  carrieil  oil'  about  half  a 
j  centnry  bcfuro  from  the  upper  valley  of  the  Amoor, 
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but  tho  nilfwion  still  continues,  ultlioU((h  the  necvs- 
Bity  liiiH  ceuscil ;  and,  while  Authentic  information  rel 
ntivo  to  tliu  rrsouroea  auiI  the  ailuiinixtrntiun  of  the 
Cclextial  ICmpire  ia  tlerivcil  through  tliia  channel  hy 
tho  foreign  office  at  St.  rctcrsbiirg,  no  doubt  what- 
ever opinions  are  current  nt  Tekin  of  tho  powers  of 
western  Europe  owe  their  shape  and  color  to  the  same 
agency. — Ix  vkm  Timet. 

Kidderminster,  a  manufacturing  town  of  Kn- 
gland,  county  Worcester,  on  the  Oxfonl,  Worcester 
ami  Wolverhampton  railrua<l,  and  on  lio.  sides  of  tho 
Stiiur,  near  its  conUuence  with  tho  tiovom,  1'  miles 
nortli   of  Worcester.      Population,   18,4(12.  Mer- 

Diin.iter  was  noted  for  its  woolen  manufacture  i  tlie 
reign  of  Henrj-  VIII.  Tho  fabrics  now  made  are  car- 
pets and  linger  rugs,  with  some  l)omba/,inos,  button 
coverings  ami  waistcoat  pieces.  Tho  carpets  are  un- 
rivaled for  excellence  of  workmrnship  at  tho  low 
prices  charged.  In  18:<8,  upward  of  2000  looms,  and 
4(H)0  hands,  were  employed  in  this  manufacture.  The 
Staffonl  and  Worcester  canal  passes  the  town,  und 
opens  a  cnramunication  with  Livcr|Hml,  Hull,  and 
Bristol.  'I'he  Kidderminster  and  Scotch  car|)rts  are 
woven  on  the  principle  of  dumask  imttcrns,  all  being 
wool,  and  the  [Mtterns  being  efiectcd  by  arranging 
and  intorchunging  two  colors,  so  that  while  one  pro- 
dominates  on  one  side,  the  other  |>attern  shows  itself 
on  the  other  side.  They  have  little  sulistance,  and 
smm  wear  out ;  their  low  price  being  their  only  ad- 
vantage. They  are  made  in  widths  of  a  yard,  and  urt< 
sold  at  about  .'Is,  sterling  |)«r  yard,  or  sometimes  even 
Itclow  that  price. 

Kidney  Beans,  or  French  Beans,  were  intro- 
duced into  Kngland  about  A,i>.  lU;t;i.  The  kidney 
liean-tree  (O'/yriVie  frvtennu)  was  liruught  to  that 
country  from  South  Carolina  ttlH)Ut  the  yeiir  1721, 
though  some  authorities  say  earlier.  Kidney  lieans 
are  a  summer  pulse,  and  aro  of  |)eculiar  delicacy 
early  in  the  seawn.  Thoy  are  much  esteemed,  lH>th 
in  this  country  and  in  KngbintV 

Kilogramme.  In  France,  the  unit  iistul  in  weigh- 
ing is  the  gramme,  which  has  been  li.xed  by  law,  uod 
is  eijual  'a  tlie  spe<'illc  weight  of  the  diHtilled  water 
contained  in  one  cubic  centimetre.  Tho  gruninie  thus 
ti.xed  weighs  L't'-lilJ  grains  Troy  and  l)i°'.l2'l  grains 
avoinlu|>ois,  while  the  kilogramme,  which  consists 
of  10()U  grammes,  is  found  to  lie  eipial  to  2  livrcs 
(pounds)  o  gros,  itj  grains — 15-10<lths  poidi  de  nuirk — 
and  to  2  pounds,  8  ounces,  'A  |>ehnyweiglits,  U'1156 
grains  Troy,  or  2  iwunds,  11  ounces,  4  dramchans.  Hi 
grains  avoirdu|Hiis  weight  Knglish.  As  the  most 
common  things  of  daily  consumption  are  sold  by 
weights  in  small  quaiititirs,  a  great  ililliculty  arose  in 
introducing  this  (utrt  of  the  system  ;  und  the  old  de- 
nominations of  wci):h(s  have  therefore  licen  allowerl 
to  remain,  with  siunu  muditication  in  tlieir  actual 
value,  taking  the  kilogninune  us  tliti  liasis.  The 
kilugramiiio  is  divided  into  2  livres,  the  livni  is  soli- 
divided  into  H!  ounces,  the  ounce  into  8  gros,  and  the 
gros  into  72  grains.  The  new  Livre,  therefore,  ex- 
ceeds the  old  one  (|Miids  do  marc)  liy  2-lC!Hhs  ;  so,  to 
reduce  kilogrammes  into  old  measure,  it  is  necessary 
to  multiply  l>y  2  and  add  2-]()(iths.  In  tho  decinuU 
■ystem  adopted  in  France,  tho  preiixes  for  >n»/^i)j/,vin7 
are  (ireek,  ami  fur  (/iV/i/in^  are  l.atin.     Thus: 


n«r»    means       Irt  times.  I)i>cl 

Hei-to       "         liio     •'  <Vntl 

KM*        ■>     l.iuo    "  i    Mini 
MyrU   ■  "    lu,oou    " 


I      loiliiiart.     ; 
lisiih     " 
I,000tli     " 


We  have,  therefore,  tho  milligramme,  centigramme, 
decigranuiie,    (iRammk,   decagramme,    hectogramme,  \ 
kilogramme,  and  rayriagramme,  as  the  names  of  the 
various  weights.  | 

Kino  ( Kr.  (liimmr  ilr   h'iitn  ;    (ler.  Kinnhiir:  ;    It.  | 
C'Ain(i>,  a  gum,  the  prisluce  of  trees  tliat  gntw  in  the 
Kast  and  West  Indies,  Africa,  lioiany  Hay,  etc.     Tho 
kino  now  found  in  the  iho|>s  Is  saiil  by  Ur.  A.  T.  i 


Thomson  to  come  from  India,  and  to  be  ths  proiluco  of 
tho  niuiclea  fftiiabir.  The  branches  and  twin's  are 
bruised  and  boiled  in  water.  The  decoction  Is  then 
evtt()omted  until  it  acquires  the  consistenco  of  nn  ex- 
tract, which  is  kino.  It  is  imported  in  chests  contiiin. 
ing  from  1  to  2  cwt. ;  and  on  the  insiile  of  tliu  lii|  of 
eaJh  ch-^st  is  a  pajwr,  inscribeil  with  the  iiuino  of 
John  Brown,  the  month  and  year  of  its  importation 
and  stating  that  it  is  the  produce  of  Amboyua.  It  U 
inoibirous,  very  rough,  ond  slightly  bitter  wlieii  lirst 
taken  into  the  mouth;  but  it  afterwanl  impressra  a 
degree  of  sweetness  on  tho  palate.  It  is  in  smuH 
uniform,  deep  brown,  shining,  brittle  l'ru|{:nrnts' 
which  appear  like  portions  of  a  dried  extract  Ijrokcii 
down;  being  perfectly  uniform  in  their  a|i|ieunince. 
It  is  easily  pulverize<l,  aflbrding  a  powder  of  a  lifjliter 
brown  color  than  the  fragments.  Hut  it  niuv  be 
doubtcil  whether  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  tmmlra 
gnmhir  ought  to  be  considered  as  kino.  Dr.  Ainslie 
says  that  Botany  Bay  kino  is  the  only  kind  he  had 
seen  in  an  Indian  bazaar.  The  tree  wliicli  yiddn  it 
grows  to  a  great  height :  it  flows  from  incisions  made 
into  the  wood  of  the  trunk. — Thu.m.ion  s  /Jifpinsdhn/  ■ 
Ainsi.ik'h  .\fatrria  /ndica. 

Knee,  in  a  ship,  a  crooked  piece  of  tindier,  having 
two  branches  or  arms,  and  generally  used  to  connect 
the  beams  of  a  ship  with  her  sides  or  tinilier.^,  The 
branches  of  the  knees  form  an  angle  of  gn-iitrr  or 
smaller  extent,  according  to  the  mutual  situation  of  the 
pieces  which  they  are  de.signed  to  unite. 

Kne*  of  the  //rod,  a  large.  Hat  piece  of  tiuilier,  fixed 
edgewise  n|ion  the  fore  part  of  a  ship's  stem,  and  sun- 
|Hirting  the  ornamental  liguro  or  imago  plaii'il  under 
tho  Is.wsprit.  Tho  knee  of  the  head  is  a  phrase  peculiar 
to  shipwriglits,  us  this  piece  is  always  calleil  the  aii. 
irnlir  by  seamen,  if  wo  except  a  low,  who,  uH'cctinK  to 
bo  wiser  thaa  their  brethnii,  have  adopted  Ihi.i  ex- 
pression, probably  on  tho  presumption  that  tiu' other 
is  a  cant  phrase  or  vulgarism. 

Ciirliiiif-Knert,  in  n  ship,  those  timbers  which  ex- 
tend fnim  tlie  ship  to  the  hatchway,  and  hear  up  tho 
deck  on  both  sides. 

Knives  (.tier.  ,Uf«,«fr,-  Da.  Mrfsen;  Vr.  Coi.lfnur; 
It.  Collrlli ;  Sp.  Curhilli'S ;  Uus.  .Vorlii)  well  kuovn 
utensils  made  of  inm  and  steel,  and  employed  to iiit 
with :  tliey  are  'irincipally  nuiMufa<'tured  in  London 
and  Klielliold.  Knives  are  made  for  a  variety  of  pur- 
IHKses,  as  their  difl'erent  dcnominatiuns  imply;  smh 
as  talile-kni\  ■  -,  pen-knives,  oyster-knives.  pruuiuK- 
knives,  etc.  Although  Knglanil  at  present  exicU 
every  part  of  tlie  world  in  the  nmnufacture  of  knivpK, 
as  in  most  branches  of  cutlery,  the  liner  kinds  were 
imported  until  the  reign  of  Klizabetli.  It  is  staled  hy 
Mr.  Macpher-ii  {Atiniilii  nf  <\m.,  \.\>.  I.iiliit,  ihiil 
knives  were  nut  made  for  use  in  Knglanil  till  Ku'kl; 
but  there  can  be  no  chiubt  that  this  is  an  error.  Thov 
had  In-cu  made,  though  prolialdy  of  a  rude  and  clumsy 
pattern,  for  centuries  liefore,  in  tliu  district  iiilhil  llai- 
lanishire,  of  which  Shellield  is  the  centre;  thecuthrs 
of  l.nnilon  were  formed  into  a  cor|  oration  in  1117.— 
.Mauiij'iirlui  ■  in  .\trliil,  in  I.Alil)Ni;ii's  ( >/c.'"/i<n(i,i. 
See  ll.vnuwAiiK  and  Ciri.Kuy.  Forks  were  in  use  on 
the  Continent  in  the  l:lth  anil  Mth  centuries.- Vol,- 
TAIKK.  Tliis  is  reasonaldy  disp\ileil,  as  \mnf  tu<i 
early.  In  Fvnkh  Mokyhon's  Ititieninj,  reiun  of 
I'.liisalieth,  li.i  says;  "At  Venice  each  person  was 
served  (liehiilet  his  knife  aiul  spwin)  with  a  lurk  to 
hold  tho  meat  while  he  cuts  it,  for  then>  they  deem  it 
ill  manners  llui'  one  should  touch  it  with  his  hand. " 
Thomas  Coryate  describes,  with  much  sidemnity,  thi; 
manner  of  using  forks  in  Italy,  and  adds,  "  I  niysell' 
have  thought  it  gissl  to  imitatu  the  Italian  I'lishioii 
since  i  canio  homo  to  Knglund,"  \.i>.  tiioM. 

Koiligsberg,  the  capital  of  east  i'russia,  in  lal. 
54  •  42'  11"  N.,  long.  21.'''  2'J'  1.')"  K.  I'opulatioM,  in 
184ti,  7.0,2:14.  Kmiigslierg  is  situated  o»  Wk  I'rejjel, 
which  flows  in  the  Frischu  Half,  or  Fresh  Buy,  a  largo 
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iiiko  havlntj  from  10  to  14  foei  wnter.     The  Imr  iit  tlio 
mouth  of  tlio  I'mgel  has  only  from  10  to  11  fent  wiitor, 
m  thnt  vcskcIh  of  nuiro  thun  thut  draught  of  wator 
reqiiiro   to   lio   lightured   to  come  U|)  to  Kfinijjnherg. 
I'llliiu,  hi  lat.  61°  !)3'  a9"  N.,  long.  19°  62'  ao"  K.  on 
the  north  siilo  of  the  cntrnnca  from  the  Baltic  to  tho 
Kri?rh«  Hall.  i»  pr«|)erly  tho  port  of  the  town.   Within 
tliesc  few  years,  a  light-hoUHe  has  l.een  erected  on  a 
txi'mfi  ground,  a  little  to  the  itouth  of  I'illau,  tho  lan- 
tern of  which  is  elevated  9i>  feet  above  the  level  of  thi< 
iieii.  The  light  is  flxed  and  lirilliant.    The  entrance  to 
the  hiirhor  is  markeil  l>y  l>uoy8 ;  those  on  tlie  larboard 
tide  lieing  surmoanted  l>y  small  Hugs.   A  (iothic  bulld- 
\nf,  1211  feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  has  been  erect- 
ed to  i>erve  for  a  lund-niark ;  at  a  distance  it  looks  like 
1  tliroo-niasted  ship  under  sail.    There  is  usually  from 
15  to  l(i  feet  water  Iwtwoen  tho  buoys  on  entering  the 
harbor;  hut  particular  winds  occasion  material  diffor- 
enci's  in  tliis  respect.     Ueing  situated  on  a  navigable 
riviT  of  considerable  importance,  Konigsberg  has  a 
hrffs  connnand  of  internal  navigation,  and  is  the  priii- 
eiiial  emporium  of  a  large  extent  of  country.    Wlirat, 
rve,  iind  other  species  of  grain  are  thu  chief  articles  of 
ex|)ort.     Tlie  wheat  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
Daiit/.ii',  liut  of  inferior  quality,  being  larger  in  the 
lierry,  and  thicker  skinned.   Tho  rye  is  of  good  quality, 
Imt  irarley,  with  few  exceptions,  is  thin  and  light.     A 
few  roniarkable  large  and  finR  |was  are  exiMirtcd  ;  but 
the  liulk  arc  of  saiall  size,  ami  inferior.    Oats  are  coiu- 
num  feed,  with  ii  slight  admixture  of  tares,  but  as 
those  Inst  answer  in  some  degree  tlie  purpose  of  beans, 
the  value  of  tho  oats  is  rather  enhanced  than  other- 
wise liy  the  cinninistance.     More  tares  are  shipped 
here  than  fnmi  any  other  port  in  the  llaltic.     The 
iirlce  (if  all  sorts  of  grain  is  usually  lower  at  Konigs- 
lierit  than  at  the  neighboring  Pnissiun  (Hirts.    Linseed 
and  rapeseed,  hemp,  Max,  linens,  oil-cake,  oil,  bristles, 
rellned  sugar,  etc.,  ore  largely  exported. 

AlTOlNT  or  Till!  AhTIOI.158  KXl'ORTRI)  KIIOM  KiiNIOSIlKKd 
UT  SE\  in  1S61,  SrEOIrYINa  TUK  QrANTITIH.S  SIIII'I'KD 
TO  (iKKAT  UkITAIN,  TUK  TOTAL  QltANTITIIIH  KXfOKTKll, 
AMI  TIIF.IR    VaLUKS,    WITH   TIIK  TOTAL   QUAMTITIKS    KX- 
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The  imports  ore  sugar,  tea,  herrings,  iron  and 
steel,  coffee,  wines,  tin  and  tin  plates,  dye-woods, 
tobacco,  spices,  drugs,  coals,  etc.  Salt  is  a  govern- 
ment monopoly ;  any  person  being  allowed  to  import 
it,  but  ho  must  either  sell  it  to  government  ut  a  price 
tixed  by  them,  or  export  it  again. 

AccniiNT  or  tiik  I'HODaoTs  importkd  into  KSnigsbibo  dt 

Ska  in  tiik  YkAR  I8fil,  SI'KCirYINU  tiik  (illANTITIKS 
LMI-ORTKO  rilOU  OhKAT  ArITAIN  ANU  K1.SEWIIKIII:,  WITH 
TIIKIR  KSTIUATRD   VALITin. 
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'Arrack, rum, tt  brandjr.swts. 

;  Ashes,  calcined " 

Cotton  wool ...  " 

Cotton  wa'" . .  " 

Cotton  yum " 

;Coflfeo " 

iOheese " 

Copperas  and  vitriol ...  " 

Coals " 

llhlna  and  earthenware  " 

Cement " 

I)yu  wood " 

OruKS " 

Knilt,  southern " 

Fruit,  ftcsli  and  dried..  " 

Klro  clay " 

Glass  and  glassware. ...  " 

Oypsnin " 

Honey " 

Uoiis " 

Hides  and  skins " 

llcrrlnRS barrels 

Indigo owls. 

Iron  and  steel  ware. . . . 

Iron  and  steel,  raw 

Iron  and  steel,  now  — 

I.eai1 

While  load 

l.ltliarKu 

Mniestone }Mt» 

I.lueii cwts. 

Mill  and  Krlnd-stonos,  I 

fllo.i  and  bricks f 

Malt  lliiuors cwts. 

Mdlaises ** 

Mustard " 

Ull,  dlirorunt  sorts " 

Paper " 

KIco " 

.Salt " 

Spices  of  all  kinds " 

Suiiar,  rellned " 

Hnitnr,  raw " 

|.8iie('ory  rwit " 

iTea " 

|Tln " 

jTliipluto " 

Tnhaceo,  mannnietnrpd  " 

Tobacco  loavus " 

Tar  and  pitch " 

iTraluoll " 

iVlneiiar " 

Wine " 

Woolen  ware. " 

Wool,  not  Kuropean.  .  " 
Sundry  Imports  of  various  I 

I     iloserlpttoiis (i 

I  Total  value  oflmports 

Miinei/,  \i'rii/h(f,  aitj  Meatiiitt,  same  as  at  Dantxic  j 

sec  |).l.NT/U'. 

Kuri. '  iiee,  or  Katachee,  the  principal  soa-imrt 
town  of  Scindo,  on  an  inlet  of  tho  Indian  Ocean,  IH 
miles  from  the  west  branch  of  tho  Indus.  I.at.  21° 
•17'  JJ"  N.,  long.  (i(i°  fiCi'  2"  K.  It  stands  on  a  low, 
sandy  shore,  and  a  few  years  iit;ii  consisted,  with  its 
extensive  suburbs,  mostly  of  straggling  lints;  but 
tho  latest  ucconnts  state  that  it  has  been  almost  rebuilt, 
and  greatly  improved  since  it  has  bciomo  u  llritish 
possession.  Its  trade  and  conseiiiieiu'c  are  rapidly 
augmenting.  Tho  harlHir  is  the  only  port  along  this 
coast  for  vessels  drawing  more  than  10  feet  water,  and 
is  sheltered  by  Capo  Munorah,  four  miles  suuth-wett. 
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Laboring  of  a  abip,  implies  pitching  or  rolling 
heavily  in  a  turbulent  sea,  an  effect  by  which  the  ma»U 
and  hull  are  greatly  endangered ;  becnuse  l)y  the 
rolling  motion  the  masts  strain  U|)on  their  shrouds 
with  an  effort  which  increases  as  tlie  sine  uf  their  ol>- 
liquity ;  and  tlie  continual  agitation  of  the  vessel 
often  loosens  her  joints  and  uiulies  her  extreniely 
leaky. 

Labrador,  a  large  peninsula  of  North  America, 
nearlv  of  a  triangular  shape,  cxtemling  from  N.  lat. 
50°  tx.  0.3°.  and  from  W.  long.  m°  to  79°.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  south  by  Canada  and  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  east  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  north  by  Hud- 
Bon's  Straits,  and  west  by  Hudson's  llay.  Labrador 
is  thus  detached  from  the  arctic  lands,  but  is  neverthe- 
less n  country  as  frozen,  desolate,  and  liarren,  as  those 
on  the  west  of  Hudson's  Bay.  The  coast  along  that 
spacious  inland  sea  is  called  I'^st  Main,  and  the  cli- 
mate there  is  peculUtrly  rigorous.  The  whole  surface 
of  Labrador,  indeed,  is  as  sterile  and  nalicd  as  any  part 
of  the  glolie.  The  prevailing  features  are  rocks, 
■wanips,  and  water ;  and  vegetation  appears  as  the 
lost  eff'ort  of  expiring  nature.  Small,  scraggy  |)op- 
lars,  stunted  firs,  creeping  birch,  ami  dwarf  willows, 
thinly  scattere<l  in  the  southern  parts,  constitute  the 
whole  of  the  trees.  Herbs  and  grass  are  also  in  shel- 
tered jjlaces  to  be  met  with,  but  in  the  most  northerly 
parts  only  varieties  of  mo.«s  :niil  lichens  aro  to  lie 
found.  Tlic  whole  of  the  interi.ir.  from  the  aspect  of 
what  has  lieen  explored,  and  from  the  reports  of  the 
Esquimaux  and  otiier  Indians,  seems  to  be  broken  up 
with  rivers,  lakes,  and  rocks.  The  prevailing  rock 
continuous  to  the  sea-Bliore  of  Labrador,  is  gneiss. 
On  this,  at  L'Anse  h  Loup,  the  most  fertile  part  of  the 
conntpi-,  a  bod  of  old  rcil  sand-stone,  abut  200  feet 
thick,  is  superimposed,  and  extends  a)x>ut  half  n  mile 
inlanil.  Here,  also,  as  on  other  parts  of  the  coivit, 
the  apitnaranr^'s  of  the  cliff's  and  of  the  laud  near  them, 
ami  the  rtdled  masses  inlaml,  which  have  evidently 
lieen  exjiosed  to  the  action  of  the  sea,  seem  to  prove 
that  the  latter  has  considerably  receiled. 

On  the  coast  of  l^lirador  the  winter  ix  extremely 
severe,  the  thermometer  often  falling  :I0  degrees  he- 
low  the  freezing  point ;  an<l  although  the  houses  of 
the  Moravian  missionaries  are  heated  by  largo  cast- 
iron  dtoves.  the  windows  ami  walls  are  all  the  winter 
ooven'd  with  lee,  and  the  bcd-clnthes  freeze  to  the 
walls.  Uum  Is  fnizen  in  the  air  as  rapidly  as  water, 
and  rectiiled  spirits  simn  becume  thick  like  oil.  From 
Deceml»r  lr>  .lune,  the  sea  .'  "oniplfltely  fn>zen  over, 
and  so  intense  is  the  cold  duiing  the  » inter  months, 
that  traveling  is  sometimes  attended  with  the  most 
painful  consenuences.  The  summer  months,  again, 
•re  extremly  hot  along  the  coast,  the  thermometer 
rising  to  K(i  degrees  of  Kahrenheit,  when  swarms  of 
musquitoes  infoHt  the  air. 

The  climate  is  not  insalubrious  ;  and,  notwithstand- 
ing all  its  disadvantages,  Labrador  is  of  considerable 
importance  to  (ireat  Kritain.  No  countrj-  is  belter 
provided  with  large,  convenient,  and  "afe  harnors,  or 
supplied  with  lietter  water;  and  vast  multitudes  of  all 
those  hinds  of  (ish  ••or/nion  to  the  sn-tic  seas  alwiund 
on  the  coast.  Herrings  are  very  fine  and  plentiful  in 
August,  but  there  is  no  weather  to  cure  any  kind  of 
flsh  after  thn  10th  of  Seiitem'wr.  The  rivers  are  fre- 
quented by  salmon  anil  sea  trout  ;  and  pike,  liarbel, 
•els,  river  tmnt,  an''  the  like,  are  likewise  foimd  in 
them.  On  the  numerous  islands  wliirb  are  scattered 
olimg  the  east  coast,  multitudes  uf  elder-ilutks  and 
other  water-fowl  breed.  Those  of  large  size  have 
dtiT.  foxes,  and  hares  u|ion  them.  On  the  continent 
tlir  wild  aniiMaN  are  principally  bears,  wolves,  foxes, 


and  otters ;  beavers  and  deer  are  not  nnnierou.i  hnt 
their  furs  are  remarkably  close  and  beautiful,  'ihe 
birds  of  the  country  are  the  white-tailed  eagle  fal. 
cons,  hawks,  and  owls  of  various  kinds  :  raven,  white 
grouse,  ptarmigan,  spruce-game,  whistling-curlew 
gray  plover,  variouH  kinds  of  sand-pi|)ers  and  other 
waders ;  geese,  ducks  of  variou.s  sorts,  shags,  (rulls 
divers,  and  some  few  species  of  small  birds.  Iturini; 
the  short  summer  insects  are  verj-  numuroii.i,  especj. 
ally  in  swampy  places.  In  winter  they  exist  in  a 
state  of  torpidity,  from  which  they  are  aroused  hv  the 
solar  heat  or  artificial  warmth.  The  phenomenon  of 
the  auroia  liorealis  is  uncommonly  brilliant  in  this  re- 
gion, and  e.tircises  a  very  marked  influence  over  the 
compass. 

No  accurate  account  of  the  trails  of  Labrador  can 
be  obtained,  as  there  are  no  custom-houses  or  i.iililic 
officers  in  the  country ;  but  the  following  estiniute  is 
probably  as  close  nn  upproxin\ation  as  can  be  niailn  to 
the  annual  value  of  the  exports  : 

In  Newfonndlaiid  vessels £2 IO.(«10 

"  Xovft  Reotla  **       96,'oei) 

*'  Amcrlrari  "      .      i|(;'.i)iio 

'•  t'anadlaii  "      'Wooo 

"  Vessels  owned  or  chartered  by  English  I 

or  Jersey  houses f      ati.OiH) 

Toi»' xxijim 

Some,  however,  e-limnto  the  total  cxisirts  at  £$0n 
000.— K.  It. 

The  exports  of  Labrador  are  cod.  herring,  pickled 
salmon,  fresh  salmon  (preserved  in  tin  cases),  .seal- 
skins,  cod  and  seal  oil,  furs,  and  feathers. 

FiKlnrifH  (if  I.nhriiiinr. — As  late  as  ITfil,  it  Is  not 
probable  that  fishermen  of  niiy  flag  liad  visitcil  tlie 
water.s  of  l^ibrador.  The  I'.nglish  whale  and  sea  fuji. 
ones  were  the  first,  and  employed  upward  of  1(W  ves- 
sels,  nt  times,  prior  to  the  year  1775.  The  enrlli-st  ml- 
ventures  were  near  17(i;! ;  as  at  tliat  time  the  Lalirajcr 
wiuntry  was  |Hiliticully  se|iarated  from  Canaila.  ami 
annexed  to  the  govcnuuent  of  Newfoundland  liy  nival 
proclamation,  to  the  end  that  tha  "  open  and  tree  li^li. 
ery  of  our  subjects  may  he  extended.  "  Ih,.  |,ur.<iiit 
of  the  cod  and  salmon  followed.  Meantime  tlio  Vn. 
ravians,  whoso  i.rincipnl  settlement  is  at  .Nuin,  nlm 
have  ever  led  a  qnlet  and  simple  life,  and  who  now 
annually  ship  furs,  oils,  and  other  productlnns  of  that 
region  to  Knglaiid,  in  payment  for  the  inanuriciunHl 
comnmdlties  which  they  rciiuirc.  hid  foundid  a  col- 
ony. The  islands  arc  so  numerous,  and  so  niuir  each 
other,  as  to  n'semble,and  ofteu  to  lie  luistaken  for,  thr 
mainland.  Hack  fnmi  the  Clla^t,  the  cuiinlrv  is  still 
unknown.  Labrador  still  forms  a  part  of  the  oolimv 
of  Newfoundland.  The  natives  bear  the  general  name 
of  Ks(|uimaux.  Th.i  resident  inhaliltant.--  of  i;urc«|iean 
origin  are  Knglish,  Irish,  .Icrseyinen,  and  Canailiaiis, 

who  are  emphiyed  either  on  llieir  own  a iint,  oras 

servants  of  others,  us  furriers,  scal-iatiliers,  ani)  cod 
and  salmon-flshers. 

'I'liH  Cauudian  linhories  are  small.  They  semi  8  or 
10  vessels  to  the  coast,  with  HO  or  llS)  men.  Tliey 
tisli  for  cihI  am",  salmon.  They  carry  a  part  uf  wbt 
they  call  li  to  Quebec,  and  send  a  part  to  r,iiro|ie.  Hie 
cidonists  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New  llriin'<wi>'k  ailven 
turn  at  l.abrador  to  a  onsiileralilu  extent;  hut  tlii'V 
do  not  ptirHiin  the  business  as  regularly  ami  with  ;i> 
much  system  as  do  those  of  NeHfonndlaU'l.  Some- 
times they  send  more  than  100  vessels  in  a  year:  at 
others  the  number  is  much  less.  I'hey  inga^'c  |iriiiii- 
pally  in  the  c(sl-(l«hcry,  making  a  single  (are  anil  Hir- 
ing their  flsh  at  boine.  The  l.alirador  ll'-hcrli's  liavc 
"  Increased  more  than  sixfold,  '  says  .^lal■K'^'|,""■. 
"  principally  in  consequence  of  onr  flslicrmon  {K\m 
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English)  being  drlTen  from  the  p-ounda  now  occupied 
)iv  the  French,"  since  the  year  1H14  ;  and  he  efltimates 
that  about  20,000  British  subjects  are  at  present  re- 
quired during  the  Ashing  season,  in  the  catching,  cur- 
ing, and  transporting  the  various  products  of  these 
remote  seas. 

Statistics  or  Fishebiks. 
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No.      Qnluult.  Tiercel. 
»,no  l«IS,000    .... 
11,200  I  720,0OO|  2,480 


8»U 
MOghl. 

nU   pro- 
due«d. 

Viilno. 

No. 

Tunt, 
1,6.S3 
2,200 

Oollan. 

i,4iib',6oo 

The  fishing  establishments  of  the  Knglish  and  .Jer- 


sey 


mercliant.s  are  extensive    and  ■well    conducted. 


They  are  engaged  in  the  cod  and  salmon  fisheries,  and 
in  the  tailing  of  seals.  In  the  year  1831,  the  value  of 
their  t^hipments  to  Europe  was  npward  of  tl200,000. 
The  niimlier  of  these  commercial  houses  is  from  10  to 
12,  wlio  manage  their  business  at  Newfoundland, 
either  tiv  tlie  temporary  presence  of  junior  partners  or 
clerlis,  or  by  resident  agents.  The  people  of  New- 
foumllaiid,  averring  that  the  French  and  Americans 
havn  driven  them  fh>m  their  own  "  bank-fishery,"  re- 
sort to  Labrador.  They  employ  200  or  300  vessels.  A 
part  malce  two  voyages  in  a  season.  The  first  fare  is 
lommonly  cured  on  the  coast ;  but  the  second  is  car- 
ried home  without  drying.  Some  of  the  merchants  of 
Sewfoimdland  ship  both  cod  and  salmon  dirwctly  to 
oorreiiondents  in  Kurope ;  wiiile  others  order  their 
captain.'i  to  return  (o  the  island  and  unlade  their  tish 
mid  oil  at  their  own  warehouses. — Saiiisk'h  AmericaH 
Fiiher'ef. 

Iiabuan,  a  small  island  ofl'the  north-west  coast  of 
lioriico,  a  dependency  on  the  British  crown,  al)out  six 
miloii  (li.'itant  from  the  nearest  point  of  the  mainland, 
and  :10  miles  north  from  the  city  of  Borneo  or  Bruni, 
Int.  50°  12'  N.,  long.  115°  1!)'  sVi"  E.  It  is  from  2,5 
to  30  miles  in  circumference,  flat,  and  covered  with 
wood.  The  nuchornge  on  the  south  pide  of  the  island 
13  protected  liy  a  greater  and  three  smaller  islands  ; 
and  tlie  town  of  Victoria  has  been  commenced  at  the 
enilKiuihure  of  a  rivulet  in  a  small  bay,  at  the  head  of 
the  uni'honigc.  (.'oal  of  good  quality  is  found  on  the 
island,  and  it  is  well  supplied  with  fresh  water.  It 
wiw  ledod  by  the  Sultan  of  Borneo  to  (iroat  Britain  in 
1^4 ;  and  Sir  .lames  Brmike,  who  negotiated  its  ces- 
sion, was  afterward  appointed  its  governor.  When  it 
came  into  imsse«->ion  of  the  Engliali  it  was  uninhabited ; 
liut  its  situation  is  such  that,  provided  it  bo  mwlerato- 
Iv  healthy,  it  can  liardly  fail  to  l)ecomn  an  imi)<)rtant 
emporium.  It  lies  noar  the  best  Mute  for  shipping 
from  the  Straits  of  Singaporo  to  China,  and,  while  it 
\>  extremely  well  situated  for  carrying  on  trade  with 
the  west  and  north  coasts  of  Borneo  and  tbo  I'hilippinn 
IdandB,  it  will  servo  as  a  harlMir  of  refiiijo,  and  as  a 
eonvenient  station  for  the  steamers  and  other  sliips  of 
war  required  to  put  down  the  piracy  that  has  licen, 
to  the  ({teat  injury  of  commerce,  carrieil  to  so  great 
extent  from  the  jmrts  and  rivers  of  Itonico,  and  of 
joine  of  the  ailjacent  ielan<ls.  In  this  rcsjiect,  its 
aliiindunt  supply  of  coal  will  Im(  of  the  greatest  service. 
Ill  war.  the  possesion  of  I.abuan  will  give  to  the  En- 
glish entire  command  of  the  Chinese  .Sea.— Buookk'm 
Jniinuil, 

llomeo,  or  Rruni,  on  the  adjacent  shorn  of  the  main- 
land, and  thcresideuco  of  the  Multun  of  Borneo  proper, 
lias  heen  terinod  the  Venice  of  the  East.  It  contains 
I'mrn  ;iO,0(H)  to  -lO.DOO  inhabitants,  mostly  Malays,  and 
n ally  seems  as  if  it  lluated  on  tho  waves.  It  is  situ- 
ulnlon  an  estuary,  ami  though  built  with  little  reganl 
to  regularity,  it  is  interHectecl  crosswise  by  two  main 
street',  which  divide  it  into  four  portions,  one  only  of 
wliirh  stands  on  dry  land.  The  houses  in  the  other 
lliree  parts  are  of  wood,  built  on  \iiles,  which  siip|M)rt 
Ihcin  alsivc  the  water,  with  streets.  If  so  they  may  be 
I'alled,  to  admit  the  paisage  of  canoes.     The  steamer 


which  conveyed  Sir  James  Brooke  to  Borneo,  when 
Labuan  was  ceded,  anchored  in  the  main  street,  in  the 
centre  of  the  town  !  "  The  greatest  novelty  at  Bru- 
ni," says  Mr.  Marryat,  from  whom  we  have  borrowed 
these  details,  "  is  the  floating  bazaar.  There  are  no 
shops  in  the  city,  and  tho  market  is  held  every  day  in 
canoes.  These  come  in  at  sunrise  every  morning  from 
every  part  of  the  river,  laden  with  fresh  fruit,  tobac- 
co, pepper,  and  every  other  article  which  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity  ;  a  few  European  productions,  such  as 
handkerchiefs,  check-cotton  prints,  etc.,  also  make 
their  apjiearance.  Congregated  iu  the  main  street, 
the  canoes  are  tacked  together,  forming  lanes,  through 
which  the  purchasers,  in  their  own  canoes,  paddle,  se- 
lecting and  lutrgaining  for  goods  with  as  much  conve- 
nience as  if  the  whole  were  transacted  on  terra  Jirma„ 
Iron  is  here  so  valuable  that  it  is  used  as  money. 
100  flat  pieces,  an  inch  square,  are  valued  at  a  dol- 
lar ;  and  among  the  lower  classes  these  iron  piecei 
form  the  sole  coin.  They  are  unstamped,  so  that  any 
person  appears  to  be  at  liberty  to  cut  his  own  iron  into 
money ;  but  whether  such  is  really  the  case,  I  can  not 
vouch." — M.vrkyat's  Borneo. 

But  though  deficient  in  iron,  the  gold  mines  of  Bor- 
neo are  said  to  be  of  the  richest  description.  Sir 
Stamford  lialHcs  estimated  that  in  his  time  about 
.^2,000  Chinese  laborers  were  employed  in  these  mines 
on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo ;  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say 
how  productive  they  might  become  were  the  miners  in 
a  conditi(m  to  prosecute  their  undertakings  in  safety, 
and  to  bring  the  resources  of  science  and  of  capital  to 
their  aid.  Antimony  is  also  found  in  abundance  in 
Borneo,  esixjcially  in  the  district  of  Sarawak,  of  which 
Sir  James  Brooke  is  rajah ;  and  the  diamonds  of  Bor- 
neo rival  those  of  India  and  Brazil.  But  independently 
of  its  coal,  and  of  its  precious  and  other  metals,  its 
vegetable  |iroducts  might  alone  furnish  the  materials 
of  an  extensive  commerce.  The  sago-palm  grows  in 
great  iierfcction  in  many  parts  of  the  island,  and  sago 
is  largely  exported  in  a  rough  state  to  Singapore.  The 
areca  nut,  rattan,  gutta-percha,  gum-benjamin,  cam- 
phor, birds'  nests,  etc.,  are  also  considerable  articles  of 
export;  and  sugar,  pepper,  anil  all  tho  products  of 
tropical  regions,  might,  with  a  little  care,  lie  raised  to 
any  extent  in  most  parts  of  this  vast  island.  The 
numbers  and  ferocity  of  the  savages  by  whom  it  is  oc- 
cupied present,  indeed,  formidable  obstacles  to  its  im- 
provement. But  civilization  is  beginning  to  make  its 
way  among  them  ;  and,  though  probably  slow,  its  prog- 
ress can  not  well  be  arrested. 

Lao  or  Oum  Lao  (Uer.  Lack,  Guinmilack ;  Fr. 
Ijic'/ui;  (lomme.  Ineqw.;  It.  Iju-ca,  Uommularca ;  Sp. 
(j'diiui  /ill  a ;  Bus,  l.iikii,  dHmmiUiM  ;  Arab.  Liiak ;  Ilind, 
I,<U:'h ;  Sans,  f.iikihii),  a  substance  which  has  been 
impro|H!rly  called  a  gum,  pro<luced  in  Bengal,  Assam, 
I'egii,  Siam,  etc.,  on  the  leaves  and  branches  of  cer- 
tain trees,  bj-  an  insect  {rliernie»  lacca).  The  trees  se- 
leited  by  the  insect  on  which  to  deposit  its  eggs  are 
known  by  the  names  of  the  bihar-tree  (f 'cu/oh  laccifer- 
Niii  l.lii.),  the  pegiel  (/iulea  frmitoaii),  bott  and  coosim- 
trecs,  etc.  .M'ter  being  deposited,  the  egg  is  covered 
by  the  insect  with  a  ((uantity  of  this  |ieculiar  sub- 
stance, or  lac,  evidently  intended  to  serve,  in  the  econ- 
omy of  nature,  as  a  nidus  and  protection  to  the  ovum 
and  insect  in  its  first  stage,  and  us  food  for  tho  mag- 
got in  its  more  advanced  stage.  It  is  formed  into 
colls,  finished  with  us  much  art  as  a  honeycomb,  but 
dill'ert'utly  arranged.  I^c  yields  a  line  red  dyo, 
»liii'b,  though  not  so  bright  as  the  true  Mexican 
cochineal,  is  said  to  be  more  |>ormanent;  and  the  res- 
inous part  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
sealing-wax  and  hats,  and  as  a  varnish.  Lac,  when  in 
its  natiii'.il  state,  hicrusting  leaves  and  twigs,  is  culled 
tliikliu:  It  is  collected  twice  u  year;  and  the  only 
trouble  in  procuring  it  is  in  breaking  down  the  leaves 
and  branches,  and  carrying  them  to  market.  When 
tbo  twigs  ami  sticks  arc  large,  or  only  partially  coy- 
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ered,  the  lac  is  frequently  separated  from  them,  as  it 
alwu  '8  ought  to  be  when  shipped  for  market,  to  lessen 
the  expense  of  freight.  The  l)C8t  stick  Inc  is  of  a 
deep  red  color.  When  held  against  the  light  it  should 
look  bright,  and  when  broken  should  appear  in  dia- 
mond-like points.  If  It  be  not  gathered  till  the  in- 
sects have  left  their  cells,  it  becomes  pale,  and  pierced 
at  the  top ;  and  it  is  of  little  use  as  a  dye,  though  proli- 
ably  better  for  a  varnish. 

Jmc  d;/f,  lac  Inkf,  or  cole  lar,  consists  of  the  coloring 
matter  extracted  from  the  stick  lac.  Various  processes 
have  l)cen  adopted  for  this  purpose.  It  is  formed  into 
small  square  cakes  or  pieces,  like  those  of  indigo. 
It  should,  when  broken,  look  dark-colored,  shining, 
smooth,  and  compact ;  when  scraped  or  powdered,  it 
should  be  of  a  bright  red  color,  approai-hing  to  that  of 
carmine.  That  which  is  sandy,  light-colored,  and 
'P**"J?y>  nnd  which,  when  scraped,  is  of  u  dull  brick- 
dust  color,  should  he  rejected.  Notwithstandin};  the 
continued  fall  in  the  price  of  cochineal,  the  use  of  lac 
dye  has  l)een  e.xtenrling.  The  annual  consuni|)tion  in 
ISM  was  ei'timated  at  alxiut  l,-200,00()  lbs.,  having 
more  than  quintupled  since  1H18,  The  linest  qualities 
of  lac  dye  are  seldom  met  with  for  sale  in  Calcutta 


Moplays.  They  do  not  yield  grain,  but  produce  an 
intinite  quantitj'  of  cocoa-nuts,  from  the  hiiakn  of 
which  they  forr.  the  coir  cables,  which  are  more  elas. 
tic  and  durable  than  hemp,  as  the  soa-water,  instead 
of  rotting,  preserves  them.  These  islands  are  well  sui,, 
blied  with  lish,  and  carry  on  a  trade  with  the  small 
shclia  called  coiories,  which  pass  as  coin  all  over  Imlia 
and  n«)st  of  Africa.  Most  of  these  islands  are  iimlcr 
the  uncontrolled  manogeraent  of  the  beebce  of  (.'anna- 
nore,  subject  to  the  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
tlie  Ilritisli  goveniment.  A  proposal  ban  been  made 
to  the  beel)ce  to  transfer  them  to  the  liritish,  in  consid. 
eratinn  of  a  pecuniary  equivalent.  Thiy  w^re  dis- 
covered  by  Vasco  de  Uama  in  14!t9,  but  have  sine 
Iwen  little  fre(|uented  by  Europeans. 

liAOe  (Ihi.  Kanfen ;  Vt.  Dentdle ;  Get.  SpUzen  It 
Merletti,  I'izzi;  Rus.  KtimHeiro ;  fip.  J-:ncajet),  a  ],Uiti 
or  ornamented  net-work,  tastefully  componed  of  many 
tine  threads  of  gold,  silver,  silk,  flax,  or  cotton  inter. 
woven,  from  /Mcitiiii  (I-at.),  the  guard  hem  or  frin,»o 
of  a  garment.  This  delicate  faljric  appears  to  Imve 
claims  to  high  antiquity,  l>ut  its  origin  is  involved  in 
consi(loriil)le  ol)8<:urity.  That  it  was  worn  by  (irecian 
females  is  certain,  and  tho  derivation  of  the  word  lace 
being  generally  nianufactu-ed  under  contract  for  llie  |  affords  presumptive  evidence  that  it  was  also  in  use 
European  market.  When  stick  lac  has  tieen  separated  among  the  Komaus.  In  Venice,  and  »,he  neigliliorinjr 
from  the  twigs  to  which  it  naturally  adheres,  and  f^tates  of  Italy,  it  was  very  early  worn  ;  and  Marv  of 
coarsely  poimded,  tho  native  silk  and  cotton  dyers  ex-  Medii'is  is  supposed  to  have  lieen  tho  lirst  who  intro- 
tract  the  color  as  far  as  it  conveniently  can  1)0  done  du<-ed  its  use  into  France  ;  but  as  early  as  Mm:1  it  was 
by   water.      The   yellowish,    bard,   resinous    powder    ii'cluded  in  Ji  list  of  articles  prohibited  from  inipiirt'a- 

tion  into  Kngland.  Hence  it  had  been  made  in  tliis 
countrj-  priiir  to  the  period  alwve  mcnMoncd  ;  and  this 
prohibition,  like  many  other  sulise4|uent  acts,  was  for 
the  protection  and  encouragement  of  hor.,e  luimifac- 
turcs.  Hut  /)/».»,  which  are  indispensable  in  tao  pro- 
cess  of  fine  lace-niaking,  wore  unknown  till  lonjf  af. 
terwanl ;  so  that  if  is  prolialile  the  faliric  made  was 
neither  ver>'  tine  in  texture  nor  produced  to  any  L'reat 
extent.  It  is  uncertain  by  wliom  tho  manufacture  of 
laco  was  originally  introduced  into  this  couiitrv 
.\lMiut  the  micbllo  of  the  17th  century  the  luce  Iraile 
was  tiourisliing  in  liuckinghamsbiro  ;'  aiul  so  greatlv 
had  it  advanced  in  i'.ugland,  that,  by  a  royal  urdiiii- 
nance  in  I' ranee,  [Missed  in  liilKI,  a  mark  was  cstali- 
lished  ujxHi  rlie  thread  laco  iui|>orteil  fromtliis  couiitrv 
and  from  Klanders,  and  u|)on  point  laco  from  Genoa, 
Venice,  and  other  countries. 

/'lYAiii ,  or  Threcu,  Iaicc,  is  miulo  by  placing  u  |K>r- 
foratcd  patt<>rn  on  a  hard  stullVd  pillow,  and  tlic  tliread 
requireil  is  wound  upon  IpoliMns  with  a  groove  in  tlie 
up|ier  part  for  retaining  the  tlircud ;  w  Idle,  to  form  tlie 
meshes,  pins  are  stuik  in  tho  cushions,  and  threads 
Woven  or  twisted  round  tliein,  tlie  pattern  showing  tliu 
IMdnts  of  insertion  for  the  pins,  and  also  tlie  iliredion 
fortlio  gimp,  which  is  interwoven  witli  the  line  thnails 
of  the  faliric  to  form  the  pattern.  At  tlio  ioniiiienoi>. 
ment  of  tlie  work  tlio  btdibins  ore  arranged  im  one 
siile  of  the  cushion,  and  arti  brought  to  tlic  froi.t  siili', 
two  pairs  ut  a  time,  un<l  twisteil  together.  Tlie  woman 
holds  one  pair  of  bobbinn  in  i\w\  baud,  and  twists 
them  three  times  over  each  other  to  form  tlie  sides  of 
the  mesh,  the  adjacent  bobliins  of  each  pair  are  next 
iiiten  Iwiiiged,  so  us  to  cross  these  threads  over  iiiip 
another  to  furin  the  lH>tt(Un  of  the  next.     ,Sii|i|j(>sli^ 


which  remains,  having  somewhat  of  the  appearance  of 
mustanl-seed,  is  called  trrd  Inc.  When  liqnetied  by 
fire,  it  is  formed  into  cakes,  and  denominated  lump  Inc. 
The  natives  use  the  latter  in  making  bangles,  or  orna- 
ments in  the  form  of  rings,  for  the  arms  of  the  lower 
class  of  females  ;  the  best  nhcllac  Iwing  useil  in  manu- 
facturing these  ornaments  for  the  superior  class. 

.'yhcllnc  is  produced  from  seed  la<\  by  putting  the 
latter  into  bags  of  cottim  cloth,  and  holding  it  over  n 
charcoal  lire,  when  the  lac  melts,  and  being  straineil 
throiigli  the  bag,  the  resinous  part,  which  is  the  most 
liqiietiable,  is  obtnine<l  in  a  considi'raldo  degree  of  pur- 
ity ;  it  is  formed  into  thin  sheets  or  plates.  Thin, 
transparant,  or  ainl>er-eolored  shellac  is  l>est.  Avoiil 
that  which  is  thick,  dark,  and  s|>eckled.  It  should  al- 
ways, when  broken,  lieamlier-coloredontheedge.  That 
which  has  a  dark-brown  fracture,  however  thin, 
•hnuld  lie  rejected.  When  laid  on  a  hot  in>n,  shellac, 
if  pure,  will  instantly  catch  lire,  and  bum  with  a 
klrong  Imt  not  ilisagreealile  smell.  It  used  to  be  princi- 
|)ally  employed  in  this  country  in  the  mannf>icture  of 
sealing-wux  and  as  a  varnish,  but  it  is  now  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  bats.  In  Mengal 
Uc  is  chiefly  pniilueed  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet  and 
Bunlwnn,  The  finest  dye  is  said  to  be  obtainetl  from 
the  stick  lac  of  .Siani  and  I'egu  ;  Imt  the  shellac  or 
re.sinous  part  iditained  from  tlie  latter  is  inferior  to 
that  pnMliiced  fMm  ."Sylhet  stick  lac.  It  may  lie  ob- 
taine<l  in  almost  any  quantity. — Uamkopt  on  I'ccmn- 
urnl  Collin;  Ai!<si.ir's  .\fat.  Atnl.;  .Mli.litnN'.s  Oriciil. 
Cixn. 

Lac  of  Rupees,  is  ]0n,()00  rujiees,  which,  supiHia- 
ing  them  standard  or  siccas,  at  "Jfs.  <!<1.  each,  amounts 
to  iTJ,,')!*  sterling. 


Laccadlvee,  an  arclii|ielagn  of  low  islands  lying  tlie  fmir  IhiIiIiIiis  to  Imi  marked  i,  '.',  .'1,  I,— No.  I 
off  the  western  coast  of  Indi.i.  between  8^  and  1:1'^ 
N.  Ut,  There  are  I'.t  con*iderab|e  ones;  but  as 
most  of  them  are  surroundeil  with  reefs  and  sleep 
riK'ks,  with  ■  great  depth  of  water  clo^e  to  them,  the 
•p|in>ach  to  tliem  is  very  dangerous.  Itetween  these 
islands  there  an;  many  channels,  through  which  shi|>s 
from  India.  Uuind  to  I'ersia  or  Arabia,  fre<|iiently  sail. 

The  safest  of  these  is  calln<l  Mamale,  or  the  Nine-<le- '  and  crossed  as  l>efore,  and  these  operations  are  re- 
gree  Channel,  which  runs  lietwoen  the  island  i  of  S<-n-  '  |H>at«-d  until  a  row  of  meshes  is  fornu'd  of  the  required 
liilipar  and  Kal|i«nny,  The  largest  of  these  islands  is  lirvailtli,  w  hen  the  bolibins  are  wurked  over  again  lu 
■b.mt  7  mile*  lu  length  anil  '!^  in  breath.  Most  of  form  another  row,  Kroin  -18  to  (iU  Imblnns  are  ro- 
tbeni  are  inhabited  by  a  race  of  Mohammedans  calloU  |  quired  fur  every  iucU  uf  breadth,     riliuw  ur  tliread 


twisteil  round  '.',  and  No,  :i  muihI  1 ;  tin  se,  in  order 
to  crots  2  and  .'),  are  interchanged,  .so  thai  1  ami  :l  and 
2  and  I  come  tugetber,  and  at  the  next  twist  tliesn 
pairs  of  threads  will  be  ciinliiiied.  .\*  the  meshes  ur 
balf-ineshes  arc  formeil,  tlicy  are  secured  liy  |iiiis, 
These  four  l>olibins  are  ii.iw  put  on  one  side  nf  tlie 
cushion  ;  two  more  pairs  aru  brouglit  for'vard,  twistt'd 
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luce,  formerly  employed  a  large  number  of  women  and  i 
children  in  the  counties  of  Uedford,  DuckinghHm, 
Northampton,  and  Oxford,  but  the  demand  for  this 
kind  of  white  thread  lace  failed,  and  black  lace  took 
its  jilace.  Uoniton  lace  dilferg  from  pillow  lace  in  hav- 
ing the  pattern  made  separately.  The  ornaments 
were  formerly  conflned  to  simple  sprigs  and  borders  ; 
but  the  fabri  s  now  produced  show  extreme  delicacy 
of  execution ,  with  beauty  and  taste  in  design  :  flounc- 
ings,  nhawls,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  berthoa,  etc.,  now 
vary  in  price  tVom  10  to  200  guineas.  The  Honiton 
luce  district  extends  alKiut  30  miles  along  the  coast  of 
Devonshire,  and  about  12  miles  inland.  In  IS.'il  from 
7000  to  8000  persons  were  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

Ilritiih  point,  tambour,  and  Limerick  laces  are  chiefly 
imitation,  and  are  produced  in  shawls,  scarfs,  dresses, 
court  trains,  flouncings,  lappets,  etc.  British  point  Is 
miide  chiefly  in  thvi  neighborhood  of  London,  tambour 
chielly  at  Islington,  Coggloshall,  and  Nottingham, 
wliile  Limerick  lace  is  peculiar  to  Ireland.  Black 
laeos  now  occupy  i  considerable  portion  of  tlie  atten- 
tion of  the  trade.  The  most  celebrated  laces  liave 
been  classed  as— 1.  Bruttels,  the  most  valunlde. 
Tlierc  are  two  kinds :  Jiruueh  tfround,  having  n  hex- 
t,ff>n  mesh,  formed  l)y  platting  and  twisting  four 
tlircads  of  flax  to  a  per|)endicular  line  of  m\..A\ ;  Jinis- 
leh  u-ire  ground,  made  of  silk  ;  meshes  partly  straight 
and  partly  arched.  The  pattern  is  worked  separately, 
and  set  i>n  by  the  needle.  2.  Mechlin :  a  hexagonal 
mesh,  foimed  of  three  flux  breads  twisted  and  platted 
to  a  perpendicular  line  or  pillar.  The  pattern  is 
worked  in  the  net.  !).  Valcncienne* :  an  irregular 
liexiigon.  formed  of  two  threads,  partly  twisted  and 
platted  at  the  top  of  the  mesh.  The  pattern  is  worked 
in  the  net  similar  to  Mechlin  lace.  4.  iMe :  a  dia- 
mond meah,  formed  of  two  threads  platted  to  a  pillar. 
5.  Alemyn,  called  blond:  hexagon,  of  two  threads, 
twisted  similar  to  Buckingham  lace ;  considered  the 
most  inferior  of  any  n-.ade  on  the  cushion.  6.  Alen- 
jDii  jminl :  formed  of  two  threads  to  a  pillar,  with  oc- 
tapmiil  and  squar,  meshes  alternately. 

In  the  manufacture  of  lace,  France  takes  the  lead  ; 
and  it  is  calculated  that  the  production  of  lace  by 
hand  gives  employment  in  that  oountrj'  to  upward  of 
2()0,(XK)  females  of  all  ages.  It  is  all  made  with  bob- 
iiins  ii|>on  a  small  pillow,  except  at  Alenr.-on,  where 
;lie  needle  only  is  employed.  The  mati'riuls  used  are 
band-spun  linen  thread,  cotton,  wool,  silk,  ami  gold 
and  filvor  thread.  Point  d'  Alenron  is  the  only  laoe 
made  with  pure  linen  hand-spun  thread ;  this  throaii 
is  worth  from  i.'iC'O  to  f  fiOO  per  pound.  White  lace  is 
now  chiefly  made  with  lotton  thread,  Nos.  120  to  H20. 
The  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  are — Caen  and 
Hayeux,  Chaiitilly  and  its  neighlrarhood,  Lille,  Arras, 
Mirecourt,  I'uy,  liailloul,  and  Alen<;'on.  Koch  of  these 
districts  has  its  own  peculiar  style  ;  ami  although  the 
lace  may  be  made  in  tlie  same  way,  and  with  the  same 
raatoriiil,  in  all  these  districts  except  the  last,  yet  each 
in  easily  recognized.  Silk  blond  originated  at  <  'aen, 
and  was  so  called  fron\  being  made  nf  nndyeil  silk  of 
a  nankeen  color:  the  finest  white  or  the  finest  black 
jilk  is  now  employed.  Caen  and  llayeux  excel  all 
other  places  in  tlie  production  of  piece  g<Kids,  and 
manufacture  shawls,  robes,  mantles,  etc.,  more  exten- 
sively than  any  other  districts  in  the  world.  By 
means  of  a  stitch  called  rtirnie,  the  women  of  the  de- 
partment of  Culvadim  join  several  parts  into  one  piece 
Ml  cleverly  as  to  defy  detection,  even  with  a  magnify- 
ing glass.  Most  of  the  impMvenients  and  noveUics 
In  lace-niaklng  origin  •  e  at  Mirecourt ;  it  produces  the 
(anie  kind  of  lace  '»  Lille  and  Arras,  viis.,  dear  fduniU 
aliiiii,  /iinih  clair,  and  also  fimth  de  lAiiwi/w,  in  white 
thread,  also  a  lace  resembling  the  lloniton  called  i/tti- 
piire. 

Flowers  are  also  made,  and  sewed  mion  the  ex- 
tremely Una  net  called  Brussels  net,  closely  resem- 


bling the  Belgian  fabric.     The  whitest  and  cheapest 
French  lace  is  produced  at  Bayeux. 

Belgium  is  the  great  rival  of  France  in  the  manu- 
facture of  laces,  the  chief  varieties  of  which  are  known 
as  Brustels,  AfecUin,  Valenciennes,  and  Orammont. 
Brussels  ^jroduces  two  descriptions  of  lace,  known  as 
point  a  Vaiguille,  and  Brutiela  plait,  the  one  made  en- 
tirely with  the  needle,  and  the  other  on  the  pillow. 
The  finest  kind  is  mad  of  very  fine  flax  thread,  and 
some  of  cotton.  It  is  remarkably  soft  and  clear,  but 
very  costly.  Mechlin  laceg  are  made  at  Malines, 
Antwerp,  etc.  They  are  made  in  one  piece  on  the  pil- 
low, and  the  flowers  are  surrounded  by  a  plait  thread, 
which  designs  tie  ontline,  and  has  the  effect  of  em- 
broidery. Valenciennes  laces  are  made  chiefly  at 
Ypres,  Menin,  Courtrai,  Bruges,  Ghent,  Alost,  and 
their  respective  neighborhoods,  each  town  having  its 
characteristic  peculiarities  bj"  which  its  productions 
arc  identified.  Ypres  produces  laces  of  the  finest 
square  grounds,  varj-ing  in  price  from  12  cents  to  $250 
the  English  yard. 

It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  attempts  would  be 
made  to  lessen  the  cost  of  production  of  so  beautiful 
and  costh-  an  article  as  lace.     It  was  not,  however, 
until  machinery  had  been  largelj'  intioduced  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing  textile  fabrics  that  lace  ma- 
chinery can  be  said  to  have  been  successfully  emploj'ed. 
About  the  j'ear  17G8  a  frame-work  knitter  of  Notting- 
ham employed  the  common  stocking-frame   in   the 
manufacture  of  lace,  and  about  the  same  time  another 
person  of  the  same  place  introduced  a  pin  machine  for 
making  single-press  |ioint-net  in  imitation  of  the  Brus- 
sels ground.     Various  machines  wore  from  time  to 
time  introduced,  all  of  which,  except  the  irarji  machine, 
have  beeu  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  machine,  so 
called  from   the   circumstance  that  the   thread    that 
nmkes  the  lace  is  partly  supplied  from  bobbins  and 
partly  from  a  warp.     The  flrst  successful  machine  of 
this  kind  was  made  and  patented  bj'  John  Heathcote 
in  IHOi),  the  principle  of  which  was  to  pass  the  bob- 
bins from  front  to  buck,  and  from  back  to  front,  while 
a  lateral  motion  was  imparted  to  the   warp-threads, 
thus  causing  one  series  of  threads  to  wrap  round  the 
other.     The  first  machine  was  so  complicated,  that  (!0 
motions  were  required  to  complete  one  hole — an  effect 
that  can  now  \)e  i)roduced  with  six.    The  cost  of  produc- 
tion has  also  more  than  proportionally  decreased ;  for 
in  1815  one  square  yard  of  the  produce  was  worth  $7, 
and  can  now  bo  purchased  for  eight  to  ten  cents.     Up 
to  the  year  1h;)1  plain  net  and  quillings  wore  the  chief 
produce  <if  the   bobbin-net  machine ;  but  about  this 
time  methods  were  introduced  to  purl  and  bullet-hole 
the  edges  of  narrow  laces,  finishing  them  afterward, 
with  a  gimp  thread,  with  the  needle.     The  machines 
used  were  known  as  the  leavers,  named  after  the 
original  constructor;   the  pusher   machine,  so   called 
from  having  intlcpendcnt  pushers  to  propel  the  bobbins 
and  carriages  from  front  to  back,  instead  of  pulling  or 
liooking  them  ;  the  circular  mai  une,  so  called  from  the 
iHdts  or  combs  on  which  the  carriages  pass  being  made 
cin'ular  instead  of  straight ;  the  trarerse-var]>  machine, 
so  called  from  the  warp  traversing,  instead  of  the  car- 
riages.    AlK)ut  the  year  1839  the  Jacquard  n|)pnratUB 
was  successfully   ap|ilied  to  a  pusher  machine ;  and 
since  IH-ll,  when  n  plan  was  discoverd  for  applying 
the  .lacqiianl  to  the  guide-bars,  scarcely  a  machine  has 
licen  worked  without  the  ornaments  being  applied  by 
means  of  cards.     Now  sources  of  manufacture  soon 
developed  themselves,  such  as  flounces,  scarfs,  shawls, 
window-curtains,  etc. 

Hobbin-nit  lace  owes  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  threads,  and  the  correct  shape  of  the  meshes. 
By  increasing  the  number  of  warp-threads  within  a 
given  space  the  meshes  are  reduced  in  size,  and  liner 
lace  is  formed.  There  may  lie  from  7U0  to  120U  and 
upward  of  worp-threada  in  a  piece  ono  yard  wide. 
The  fineness,  ot  yuage,  ut  points,  as  it  is  called,  deiiendg 
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on  the  number  of  bIUs  In  the  comba,  and  hence  on  the 
nuinl>er  of  bobblna  In  an  inch  ;  thu«  ifuage  nitie  jwint* 
inilicutefi  nine  openlnt(s  in  one  inch  of  the  comb. 
The  length  of  woric  counted  vertically,  and  containing 
240  holes  or  me8hei<,  iH  culled  n  rack.  A  circulnr-l)olt 
machine  may  produce  alraut  RAO  riickn  pur  week. 
Bobbin-net  in  made  up  in  piecoa  of  from  20  to  30,  or 
more  yards  in  length,  and  of  variable  breadth.  Nar- 
row quillinga  are  worked  together  in  a  number  of 
breadths,  unite<l  by  threads,  which  are  afterward 
drawn  out.  In  well-made  lace  the  meslies  are  slightly 
elongated  in  the  direction  of  the  selvage.  Ornament.o, 
consisting  of  separate  flowers,  sprigs,  etc.,  are  worked 
in  by  a  .lacijuard  apparatus  attached  to  the  frame ; 
but  as  the  nrnuments  are  all  necessarily  connected  by 
Ihe  thread  of  gimp  which  forms  them,"  the  connected 
thread  is  afterward  cut  out  with  scissors,  by  children 
employed  for  the  puqx>8e.  Where  the  machine  pro- 
duces only  one  plain  not,  the  pattern  is  worked  iu  by 
hand,  the  lace-runner  being  guided  by  a  lithographic 
pattern  jilaced  under  the  not.  When  the  embroidery 
la  complete,  it  i»  examined,  defective  jwrts  are  marked 
by  tying  the  lace  in  a  knot,  and  these  are  rostorod  liy 
a  distinct  set  of  women  called  lace-menderii. 

In  addition  to  the  lHibl>in-net  machine  for  making 
lace,  there  L)  also  the  %rni-]i  mnrhine,  invented  alM)Ut 
the  year  1776.  It  was  suggested  by  the  stocking- 
frame.  ..hich  only  one  tlirrad  is  reipiired,  while  in 
the  war|>-franie  tliere  is  a  tlircad  to  each  needle.  The 
first  articles  made  by  it  were  silk  stockings,  with  blue 
and  \\hite  zig-zag  stripe.-*,  or  runih/km,  as  they  wore 
called,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  four  claimants  to 
the  invention  of  the  warp-frjinie,  the  other  three  being 
Knglishmen.  Aliout  KH-I  a  Nottingham  mechanic 
greatly  improved  the  war|vfranie  by  the  application  of 
the  rotatory  motion,  and  the  cam-whcols  to  move  the 
gutde-lnrs,  still  known  as  Dnu-Mmi  uheiln.  The  im- 
proved frames  pr<Mluc«d  officers'  sashes,  purses,  liracos, 
and  other  elastic  textile  fabrics,  the  niiinufacture  of 
some  of  which  still  continues.  In  ITHii  a  new  fabric 
was  produced  from  the  warp,  and  employed  for  sailors' 
jackets,  pantaloons,  and  the  article  known  as  Itorlin, 
so  much  used  for  making  gloves.  Warp  niachincs 
were  the  first  to  proiluce  ornamental  jmttonis  on  luce, 
such  as  spots,  bullot-holes,  etc.,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously embroidered  or  tamboured  by  hand.  The 
bubbin-nct  machine,  invoiitod  in  1M(I9,  soon  became  a 
fonuidalde  rival  of  the  warp,  ond  iuliuemcd  its  for- 
tunes in  various  ways,  until  IHMll,  when  the  .laccjuanl 
apparatus  was  applied  to  it,  and  so  uiucli  increased  its 
cap:ibililies  as  to  introduce  into  the  warp-lace  traile  of 
Nottingham  a  new  class  of  products  of  elalM>rutn  de- 
sign, such  as  sliawls,  scarfs,  mits,  falls,  luces,  etc.  Of 
late  years  the  tiiint  macliint  has  been  em|>loyed  on  sim- 
ilar g(Mxls,  and  has  to  a  great  extent  sujierseded  the 
warp,  (ircttt  improvements  have  also  lieen  introduced 
in  the  Knglish  methods  of  ilmtiug  lace,  especially  in 
silk  giHKls.  Many  new  kinds  of  elastic  fabrics.  In 
gloves.  In  .silk,  and  other  materials,  have  l>ern  intn>- 
ducod.  Velvet,  and  velvet  in  combination  with  lace, 
have  also  l>eon  pnHluced  jit  the  warp-frame.  At  the 
time  of  the  (ireat  Kxhibition  there  were  about  1400 
warp-frames  in  o|>eration,  namely  almut  <>00  in  l*Ices- 
tenJdre,  alKiut  400  in  Iterbvi.hire,  and  alK)Ut  the  same 
tiuml>er  in  Nottinghamshire.  The  employment  in  the 
various  branches  was  estimated  as  fidlows :  LW  ma- 
vhiue*  engaged  in  the  production  of  lilond,  and  other  j 
silk  laces  ;  l&O  in  cotton  tattings,  ,'>,V)  in  Ixdcester  ; 
hosiery,  etr. ;  lOt)  in  lace  gloves  and  mits,  150  in  i 
wmdcn  cloth,  hosiery,  purses,  and  various  falirics  for 
gloves,  etc.  The  first  machines  were  about  Ki  inches 
in  vidth ;  they  are  now.  In  the  Nottingham  trade, 
ffv  ,  !N)  to  150  inches  in  width,  and  in  the  Leicester 
h»-«lefy  trade,  from  44  to  Ti  inches.  The  numlier  of  ' 
penwms  amployed  In  the  warp  trade  in  (!reat  Ilritain, 
in  IHSl,  was  estimateil  at  1ii,0(K),  and  the  capiul  in-  ' 
vested  at  #1,800,000,  making;  a  return  per  annum  of  , 


#8,500,000.  in  the  (;r8at  Kxhibition  was  exhibited  a 
power  machine,  capable  of  producing  (working  12 
hours  per  day)  800  racks  per  week,  which,  wlicn 
dressed,  would  bo  equal  to  nlwut  ViOO  squnru  yards 
A  yard  of  4-(|uarter  white  silk  blond,  which  in  lH;io 
ixMit  50  cents,  can  now  be  had  for  12  cents. 

Gold  und  Silver  Iaic*. — The  textile  fabric  known  as 
gold  or  silver  lace  consists  of  warp  threads  of  »im  ^,. 
of  a  mixture  of  silk  and  cotton,  while  the  weft  or  sh,Hit 
is  a  silk  thread  covered  with  silver,  or  with  silver  irili 
as  the  case  may  be.     The  production  of  this  thread  is 
a  remarkable  illustration  of  the  oxtensiljility  of  aiM 
and  of  the  ductility  of  silver.     The  silver  preferred  liv 
the   wire-drawers  is  that  which  has  been  sopiiruted 
from  argentiferous  galena,  this  lieing  less  liritlle  than 
the  silver  olitained  fron>  purer  sour-j^s.     From  loo  to 
.■)00  ounces  are  cast  into  an  ingot  aliout  'J  inches  In 
diameter,  and  from  20  to  24  inches  in  length.     This  is 
made  red-hot  in  a  charcoal  tire,  and  hammered  until 
HUliiciently  reduced  to  pass  through  the  first  hole  of 
the  draw-plate,  the  hammering  increasing  the  tenneitv 
and  elasticity  of  the  metal.     After  the  bar  has  lieen 
reduced  by  passing  through  10  or  12  holes,  it  is  plancil 
in  order  to  renuivo  aiy  imperfections  from  the  surface 
whicli  would  interfere  with  the  perfect  gilding  ■  the 
blendshcs  arc  readily  detected  lij-  the  reflection  of  a 
sheet  of  foolscap  paper  slightly  arched,  and  placed 
over  the  bar.     The  bar  is  now  gilt,  by  placing  on  it  a 
number  of  gold  leaves,  varying  from  10  to  30,  nceon). 
lug  to  the  richness  of  the  wire  required,  the  higher 
qualities  being  used  for  militurr  purposes,  and  pearls 
and  bullions  for  embroidering,  wlule  the  lower  (iind- 
ities  are  used  for  liveries,  the  ends  of  muslins,  and  fcir 
skein  threads  ex|)ortcd  to  India  and  China.     T.io  m\\t\ 
leaves  are  placed  in  a  row,  side  by  side,  nearly  the 
length  of  the  bar,  on  a  piece  of  cartridge  pa|ier :  the 
l>ar  is  then  gently  placed  on  the  leaves,  pressed  clcgp, 
and  the  edges  of  the  leaves  raised  up  until  the  silver  is 
entiridy  covered.     The  bar  is  next  enveloped  in  paisr 
tied  tightly  rounil  with  cord,  and  placed  in  a  chaniial 
fire,  where  it  is  left  until  it  becomes  of  a  liri(,'lit  red 
heat,  the  paper  not  burning,  but  l)ec»ming  red  with 
the  metal,  when  it  slowly  consumes,  after  wliii  li  the 
bar  is  withdrawn.     While  still  red-hot  it  is  buniished 
with  a  blood-stone  or  with  South   Sea  ax-stnne,  for 
the  purpose  of  uniting  the  g(dd  and  the  silver  perfeetlv. 
When  cold  the  surface  is  covered  with  wax,  ami  the 
bar  is  drawn  into  win;  through  graduated  steel  dies. 
und,  after  one  or  two  annealings,  finished  by  drawinj; 
through  i>erforated  rubies,  so  fine  that  from  an  ounce 
of  metal  a  wire  a  mile  and  a  ipiartor  in  lengtli  is  pro- 
duced.    At  this  point  the  wire  has  not  so  rich  and 
deep  a  shade  of  yellow  us  is  required,  but  this  is  (,'iven 
by  winding  the  wire  round  a  copper  cylinder,  witli  the 
addition  of  u  small  |M)rtiou  of  wax,  and  tilling  the  cav- 
ity of  the  cylinder  with  red-hot  charcoal  uiaile  fmni 
hirih-wood,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deepen  the  ciilor, 
and  render  it  permunont.      The  next  ]>rocess  is  to  llat- 
ton  the  wire    by  passing  it  lietween  a  coiiplu  of  steel 
rollers,  one  of  ten,  and  the  other  of  four  inclie.s  in  ili- 
amcter,  made  of  the  finest  ste<d,  and  of  exi|uisitc  pul- 
ish.     They  arc  manufactured  in  Khoni.'h  Prussia,  at  n 
cost  ol  ^ti(X)  for  a  single  pair  of  rollers.     The  flattened 
wire  la  wound  on  small  Imbbins,  which  are  placed  In 
the  centre  of  circular  rings,  attached  to  a  liar  over  a 
spinning  frame.      On  tlin  front  of  the  frame  are  IkiIi- 
bins  of  silk,  the  thn'ails  of  whii'h  pats  through  tlie 
centre  of  the  ring  to  which  the  reel  of  wire  is  fixed. 
The  whide  is  set  in  motirn,  and  while  tlin  thread  i' 
being  twisted,  the  ring  with  the  wire  revidves  muiid 
the  thread  in  the  opposite  dlri'ction.     In  this  way  from 
UO  to  40  threads  are  covered  at  once,  the  result  liein;;  a 
resplendent  flexible  gold  thread,  adapted  to  the  piir- 
l>oscs  of  lace-niaking,  embroidery,  etc.    Of  this  thread, 
although  gold  only   appears,   pndiably  fl-lOths  of  Its 
bulk  is  silk,  while  of  the  remaining  1-ioth  only  1-<>iUli 
part  Is  gold.     See  details  on  this  sul>Ject  in  the  Jounnd 
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of  the  Sonefff  of  Arts,  No.  178,  in  the  Report  of  Mr.  F. 
l)cniioch'8  paper  on  "  Thread  or  Fllire  Gilding." — 

i;.  n. 

The  e-Xport-i  of  lares  from  the  United  States  for  the 
vcar  1856,  were  an  follows  : 

Ctiuntrlta.  Iniortlngt,  Va1u«. 

Canada. |1B,789  $28,378 

llrltlsli  poMcMlons 1,440  

Mexico 249  1,472 


Total $17,458 


926,945 


9TATF.MENT  gllOWINO  TIIR  ImPOUTS  Of  IiACKg  ANU  £h- 
UUOII>r.UIK«  INTO  TIIK  IWlTKO  STATES  FOB  TllK  YeaB 
KNtllXO   ,IUNK  8(ITII,   1850. 


Wlunn  Importal. 

Umi. 

Thrcwl  Ancl 
InMrtlniti. 

Cotton  iHMrt- 
iiiKt.  trlniiiiltiKt, 
liirM.hrn!il,,pTi'. 

of  wool,  eouoa, 
■Ilk,  mill  linen. 

Wl<'n  and  Norway.. 

"$2» 
82,704 

"iii 

279,546 

279 

27 

100^252 
112 

V,5«2 
29 

$410,591 

$12 

11,542 

$18,655           180,754 

74fl 

85 

1,151,222 

8,940 

28 

■"878 
19,743 
2,028 

2,254    1 
8,294,092 
198,194 

'is 

46 

40 

2,'>2 

95'(,4S« 

1,725 

268 

7,210 

2,724 

Knyiiind 

\^\ta      

Brlll-h  West  Indies... 
Britlsli  DOS.  In  AMca . . 
BritisliKaHt  Indies.... 
Franii'  mi  tlio  Atlantic 
FrjTiro  on  tho  Medltcr. 
r«nary  Islands 

Clilua  and  otiior  places. 

Total 

$1,191,019 

$4,664,858 

Lacquer,  or  Lacker,  ii  yellow  varnish,  consist- 
ing (if  a  solution  of  shellac  in  alcohol,  colored  by 
(;anilHif,'o,  siafTron,  anuofto,  or  other  }-cllow,  orange,  or 
red  coioiinj;  matters.  Lncqiu-rs  are  chiefly  used  for 
vnrnisliini;  lirass  and  some  other  metals.  In  order  to 
give  them  a  golden  color  and  preserve  their  lustre. 

Lacquer  Ware,  i»  derived  from  tlio  flindoo  luimo 
lar,  wliicli  is  the  resin  secreted  together  with  lac-dye 
liy  the  Iiic  insect.  The  lacquer  ware  has  u  covering 
or  coating  of  lac ;  but  two  different  processes  are  often 
confounded  in  India  under  this  name — the  one  prevail- 
ing in  the  southern  ;<arts  of  India  and  in  liumiah; 
tlie  other  in  Cashmere  and  Lahore.  The  former  of 
llicpe  wares,  comprising  lacijuered  cabinets,  lioxes, 
flo.,  was  much  appreciated  in  the  last  century  ;  part 
lieing  liroiight  from  Hnrmah  and  India,  and  part  from 
China;  tiut  the  lacquered  or  japanned  work  of  ,Iapan, 
seems  tu  have  lieen  superior  to  either;  many  fine  s\)e- 
cinipn.i  of  it  may  still  bo  seen  in  the  forms  of  large 
folding  screens,  etc.  The  chief  c.'cpense  of  the  nmnu- 
facture  arises  from  the  care  with  which  successive  lay- 
ers of  varnisli  must  1)6  laid  on.  Boxes  have  lieen  sent 
to  tliis  countrj-  in  various  stages  of  progress,  which 
show  the  gradual  production  of  the  desired  effect. 
The  otiier  kind  of  lacquered  ware  partakes  somewhat 
of  the  nature  of  papier-niaihi^,  covered  with  one  or 
more  liiyers  of  lac  varnish.  Many  of  the  lacquered 
hoxfs  liclonging  to  this  class,  from  Cashmere  and  La- 
hore, are  remarkable  for  the  elegance  of  their  patterns. 

Lading,  bill  of.     See  Hii.i,  ok  Ladino. 

Laden,  in  nautical  lan^nage,  the  state  of  a  ship 
when  slio  is  charged  with  a  weight  or  quantity  of  any 
sort  of  merchandise  or  otlier  materials  equal  to  her 
tonnage  or  bunlen.  If  tho  cargo  with  whicli  she  is 
laden  lie  extremely  heavy,  her  burden  is  determined 
liv  the  weight  of  the  goods  ;  if  it  be  light  she  carries 
as  much  as  she  can  stow,  that  she  may  be  lit  for  the 
puiposes  of  navigation.  As  »  ton  in  measure  is  gen- 
erally estimated  at  iiOOO  pounds  in  weight,  a  vessel  of 
L'OO  tons  ought,  accordingly,  to  carry  a  weight  equal 
to '100,000  pounds,  when  the  matter  of  which  the  cargo 
\i  composed  is  njiccillcally  heavier  than  the  water  in 
whicli  she  floats ;  or.  In  other  wonls,  when  the  cargo 
Is  BO  heavy  that  she  can  not  float  high  enough  with  sc 
great  a  ipiantity  of  It  as  her  hold  will  contain. 


fMden  in  bulk,  the  state  of  liaing  freighted  with  a 
cargo  which  is  neither  in  casks,  boxes,  bales,  nor  cases, 
but  lies  loose  in  the  hold,  being  defended  from  the 
moisture  or  wet  of  the  hold  by  a  number  of  mats,  and 
a  quantity  of  dunnage.  Such  are  usually  the  cartjoes 
of  grain,  salt,  or  such  materials. 

Ladoga,  a  lake  in  Russia,  the  largest  in  Europe, 
lies  lietween  the  governments  of  Viborg  on  the  north 
and  west,  Petersburg  on  the  south,  and  Olonetz  on  the 
east.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  180  miles,  breadth 
above  70.  The  coast  is  generally  low,  much  indented, 
and  abounding  in  dangerous  reefs.  The  depth  in  some 
places  reaches  alraut  160  fathoms,  in  others  it  is  in- 
sufficient for  safe  navigation.  Storms  are  frequent, 
and  the  influx  of  many  considerable  streams  proiduces 
strong  currents.  Tlye  chief  rivers  entering  the  lake 
are  the  Swir  (or  Sveer)  from  the  east,  bearing  the  wa- 
ters of  Lake  Onega  ;  the  Volkhuff  on  the  south  ;  those 
of  Lake  Ilmen  and  the  Suima  on  the  north,  draining 
the  reticulation  of  waters  of  that  name.  It  tmpties 
itself  on  the  south-west  by  the  Neva,  into  the  Gulf  of 
Finland.  There  are  numerous  islands  scattered  along 
the  north-western  shore,  several  of  them  inhabited. 
Tho  principal  towns  on  the  coast  are  Kexholm,  Schlus- 
selliurg.  and  Novaia  Ladoga.  A  canal  executed  in 
the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great  connects  the  two  latter, 
forming  a  direct  communication  between  the  Nevo  and 
Volkhoff. 

Ladrone,  or  Marianne  Islands  (so  called  re- 
spectively from  the  thievish  habits  of  the  natives,  and 
in  honor  of  Queen  Mary  Anne  of  Spain),  a  group  in 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  between  lat.  13°  and  21°, 
long.  144°  and  140°.  They  are  about  20  in  number, 
of  volcanic  origin,  irregular  and  picturesque  in  outline, 
and  clothed  with  luxuriant  vegetation.  The  inter- 
vening straits  abound  in  shoals  and  currents,  and  there 
are  few  good  harbors.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is 
somewhat  tempered  by  the  trade-winds.  Among  the 
vegetable  products  are  sugar,  rice,  Indlin  corn,  tobacco, 
cotton,  indigo,  etc.  Of  wild  animals,  the  most  nu- 
merous are  swine,  sometimes  of  large  size ;  cattle, 
horses,  asses,  mules,  and  llamas,  have  been  introduced 
b}-  the  Spaniards.  The  principal  island  is  Uuajtan, 
or  .St.  John,  the  most  southerly  of  the  group.  It  is 
about  80  miles  in  circumference,  and  has  a  good  forti- 
fied harbor,  some  miles  to  the  south  of  St.  Ygnacio  de 
Agana,  the  seat  of  government.  The  aboriginal  in- 
habitants, an  active  and  athletic  race,  have  gradually 
given  place  to  a  mixed  population,  descended  of  col- 
onists from  Mexico  and  the  Philippine  Isles.  This 
group  was  discovered  In  1,521  by  Magellan  ;  but  no 
settlement  was  umde  in  them  for  about  150  years, 
when  the  widow  of  Philip  IV.  sent  out  a  body  of  mis- 
sionaries to  convert  the  natl.'es.  They  were  visited  in 
1742  by  Anson,  who  spent  some  time  on  the  island  of 
Tinniii,  where  ho  discovered  architectural  remains,  in- 
dicating a  considerable  progress  In  the  arts  of  civiliza- 
tion. There  are  two  other  smalt  island  groups  of  this 
name,  the  one  on  the  coast  of  China,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  bay  of  Canton,  u  great  stronghold  of  pirates,  the 
other  off  the  coast  of  Guatemala. 

Lager-Bier  was  Introduced  into  this  country, 
generally,  about  nine  years  ago.  The  process  of 
manufacturing  tho  peculiar  and  popular  beer  under 
consideration,  differs  very  much  from  that  in  making 
common  beer,  or  ale.  The  only  materials  used  arc 
malt,  hops,  aud  water,  and  an  inspection  of  tlic  brew- 
eries is  convincing  that  much  care  and  cleanliness  are 
exercisctl  in  all  the  oiMjrations.  Lager-bier  ferments 
downward.  Common  beer  can  be  made  tit  to  drink  in 
four  or  five  days,  according  to  the  heat  of  the  weath- 
er ;  but  it  requires  as  many  weeks  before  lagcr-bier 
can  lie  drank,  and  it  is  thought  to  improve  constantly 
if  it  Iw  given  years  of  probation. 

Itreufrift,  ttc. — The  art  of  fermenting  grain  was 
early  known  to  the  ancients,  who  employed  it  advan- 
tageously in  fattening  animals.     Urquhart  has  noticed 
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that  Penolopa  steeped  tho  grain  with  which  nhe  fed 
her  gce!ie.  The  eiirlieiit  mentinn  of  l>eer  is  found  in 
the  history  of  the  Egyptinns,  who  are  said  to  have  in- 
vented it  more  than  12  centuries  befo.j  the  (ybristian 
iidrent.  They  called  it,  however,  not  brer,  but  Pdu- 
sian  liquid,  from  I'eliisiiim,  a  city  near  the  mouth  of 
(he  Nile,  whore  it  was  first  made.  Hops  were  first 
used  in  Kngland,  A.  r>.  1524,  where,  it  appears,  they 
were  for  a  time  prohibited  as  a  "  poisonous  li^lg.'^ 
The  famous  trAiVe  A^rr  was  made  from  wheat,  at  Nu- 
renilwrg,  in  (iemiany,  aliout  A.  D.  IMl.  Ale  was 
brewed  l)y  tho  English  Saxons  as  early  as  A.  i>.  728, 
and  their  "  barley-wine"  was  celebrated  for  its  exhil- 
arating qualities.  Porter  was  originally  a  mixture  of 
(lifTerent  draught  lie^rs,  first  compounded  in  1780  for 
the  lalmring  classes  in  I^ndon,  who  required  a  bever- 
age of  more  nutritive  qualities  than  had  l)oen  produced 
l>y  tho  mixture  of  alcR  of  two,  three  or  four  "  threads" 
or  draughts.  The  celebrated  German  mumm  was  first 
l)rewed  at  Itrunswick,  A.  n.  1492,  \>y  Charles  Mumm, 
who  gave  hU  name  to  his  invention.  ICngland  has, 
however,  till  recently,  been  the  great  "  lieer  countr>'." 
Official  returns  show  that  in  V^M  the  licensed  brewers 
in  the  United  Kingdom  were  : 

In  England,  6C31 ;  malt  consumed,  24,0.55,202  liush. ; 
Scotland,  1610;  9«),10.5;  Ireland,  ftftl  ;  lfi4,7()2. 

Of  this  last  quantity,  the  greater  portion  wos  doul>t- 
less  used  in  distillaticui !  The  licensed  tavern-keepers 
In  Scotland  are  shown  by  these  r»-tums  to  have  num- 
liered  1-1,!>71,  and  the  numl>er  in  Iraland  to  have  been 
13,7ii3,  nianv  of  whom  were  also  licensed  to  brew  or 
distill. 

The  quantity  of  ale  and  lieer  brewed  in  the  t'nited 
States,  in  lH.'><t,  was  1,177,1)24  barrels ;  of  whisky  and 
high  wines,  42,13:i,n.')5  gallons;  of  rum,  <!,5(H)..'^pOb. 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  I'nited  States' 
breweries  averaged  ♦8,:»H4.2.')1 ;  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  branch  of  comnurce,  5487. 
Tho  breweries  in  our  American  States  have  been 
greatly  increased  of  late  years  by  the  addition  of  (Jer- 
man  capital,  amounting  nearly  to  $7,500,000,  distribu- 
ted among  upward  of  ,500  establishments.  In  1H47, 
the  (lerman  breweries  first  intrtHliued  Into  this  coun- 
trj'  tlie  leverage  known  as  Uiger-bier ;  (lerliaps  the 
drink  more  extensively  usetl  than  any  other  lieer  com- 
pound in  the  present  day.  The  process  of  brewing 
this  peculiar  and  |Mipular  birr  iliffcrs,  we  are  told,  very 
much  from  that  employed  in  making  common  ale  or 
l)ecr.  Tho  only  materials,  we  learn,  arc  malt,  hops, 
and  water,  but  the  quantities  employeil,  and  tho  mean 
tenifieruture  observed,  are  a  secret  to  all  but  the  initi- 
ated. An  inspection  of  the  different  breweries,  will 
show  that  a  Ktudie<l  care  and  cleanliness  are  exercised 
in  all  the  o|ierations.  Fermentation,  which  in  cou\mon 
lieer  is  upward,  we  are  told,  in  the  instance  of  latirr- 
bier,  is  the  reverse,  or  downward  ;  but  as  it  is  the  na- 
ture of  all  fermentation  processes  for  the  "workings," 
as  they  are  termed,  to  lUcriKi  for  a  cert4iin  (wriiMl  lie- 
fore  they  linally  settle,  we  are  inclined  to  lieliovn  this 
"  downward  fcrmcntiition"  an  ingenious  joke,  in  order 
to  stifle  further  ini|uiry.  The  word  Itif/er,  in  (•crnian 
language,  means  "ml,  rrpote,"  an  attention  this  pc- 
culiar  drink  requires  in  onler  to  secure  a  riiieniug  or 
maturity  of  |ierfectness  ;  and  from  this  won!  the  birr 
derives  its  prefix,  Uigrr. 

The  itif/rr-hirr  annually  muile  in  New  York  city  and 
suburbs  is  pstlmnteil  at  8.5,000  barrels,  a  numlier  we 
are  iiirlineil  lo  lirlieve  beneath  the  actual  average. 
The  entire  city  consumption,  however,  of  this  bier 
from  nil  parts,  is  computed  to  lie  not  less  llian  U,075,- 
000  barrels  !  The  city  retailers  number  alKuit  2<»0(i, 
excl  isive  of  the  Urge  hotels  anil  rentuurants,  which 
alone  consume  fniin  $.5000  to  (16OOO  worth  annually. 
In  the  city  of  St.  Louis,  Misatiuri,  there  were  drank, 
from  1st  March  to  .Septemlier  17,  1854,  more  than  17,- 
5<iO,000  glasses  of  lager  and  common  beer,  and  the 
vutin  Mock  of  ti  breweries  of  that  district  was  cum* 


pletely  exhausted.  Philadelphia  has  22  breweries  of 
lager-bier,  and  the  stock  accumulated  during  the  fall 
and  winter  of  1855,  was  valued  at  $000,000  wholesale  I 
The  city  of  Cincinnati  has  7  first-class  and  22  sccoml. 
class  breweries;  the  value  of  the  "plant"  (maclihi- 
ery,  tubs,  etc.,  etc.)  of  the  former  Is  estinmtcd  ut 
$150,000  each.  The  first-class  breweries  average  cm  h 
about  4000  barrels  per  year.  Most  of  them  have  liiri/o 
excavated  vaults  for  stocking  or  lagering  this  Mcr. 
M.  Von  Beck's  store-cellar,  in  the  rocks  at  Koiiiloiu' 
New  York,  which  will  contain  80,000  casks,  cost  iVt'. 
000  for  excavations,  etc.  '    ' 

The  brewing  of  lai/rr-bier  usually  commences  about 
October,  and  is  then  deposited  till  the  succeeding  April 
or  May,  when  It  is  considered  to  be  in  "  liue  cdnili- 
tion."  The  Cincinnati  lager-bier  breweries  employ 
aljout  260  brewers,  and  as  manj'  others  us  assistants 
etc.,  etc.  Tho  salary  of  a  goml  foreman  is  $1000  per 
annum  and  house-rent ;  his  assistants  receive  friim  .430 
to  $.50  per' month.  They  commence  operations  at  four 
A.  M.,  and  get  through  in  from  9  to  10  hours.  Those 
men  are  remarkable  for  good  health.  Some  of  these 
establishments  make  9  brewings  a  week.  The  f,^\\ 
stock  of  Milwaukio  lager-bier,  in  l85(i,  was  fully 
00,000  barrels.  The  western  lager  requires  to  tie  df '« 
stronger  quality  than  that  mado  in  the  northern  lirew- 
cries.  Of  the  lienelical  qualities  of  this  bier,  n|iinlnns 
are  far  from  unanimous  ;  the  partisans  in  favor  of  the 
beverage  profess  that  from  10  to  fiO  glasses  per  diiv  nniy 
lie  drank  with  impunity !  While  the  editor  (if  tho 
Sfw  York  Scnlj>el,  in  his  issue  for  October,  IS'jfi  as- 
sorts  that  its  continued  use  pro<luces  the  most  injurious 
effects  on  the  human  constitution,  and  which,  if  wr- 
sistcd  in,  induces  disease  and  gradual  doca\-,  11  entully 
and  physically. 

Lagoon,  from  the  I<atin  Uu-unu,  a  ditch,  means  a 
morass.  Tho  name  is  given  particularly  to  those 
creeks  which  extend  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic 
in  the  present  government  of  Venice,  and  which  aril 
formed  by  water  running  up  in  the  land.  Tliev  con. 
lain  many  islands.  Veni<;e,  for  instance,  is  built  iin  CO 
of  them.  In  some  places  they  are  deep ;  in  others  so 
shallow  that  their  exhalations  are  ofiensive  anil  dan. 
gerous.  The  Austrian  government  does  less  tnwanl 
clearing  them  out  than  tho  former  Venetian  g.ivirn- 
ment  did  ;  and  Venice  in  consequence  is  consiileralilv 
less  healthy  than  it  was.  Toward  the  sea  the  islets 
are  secured  by  dams,  natural  or  artificial. 

La  Ouayra,  the  principal  sea-port  of  the  rejiulilic 
of  Venezuela,  in  the  pnivinco  of  Caraccas,  on  the 
Carililiean  Sea,  lat.  10°  30'  19"  N.,  Ion.  07='  «'  4,5" 
W.  Population  8000  ?  In  1810,  the  populatidu  is  lie- 
licvcd  to  have  amnuntod  to  13,000 ;  the  reduction  lieinj; 
a  consequence  of  the  loss  of  life  caused  by  the  tremen- 
dous oarthqiiake  of  1812,  and  the  massacres  ami  pro- 
scriptions incident  to  the  revolutionary  war.  The 
|s>pulation  of  tho  city  of  Caraccas,  of  wliicli  La  (Juavra 
may  lie  considered  as  the  (sirt,  fell  off,  from  the  sanio 
causes,  from  4;i,000  in  IslO,  to  '.'3,IMH)  in  1«;W;  but 
they  are  now  Iwth  increasing.  There  is  neither  quay 
iKir  mole  at  l.,a  (iuayra.  Ships  niisir  K.  N.  K.  ami  W. 
S.  \\ .,  with  their  heads  to  the  north,  at  from  J  to  J  of 
a  milw  from  the  land,  in  from  9  to  18  fatlmnis.  The 
holding  ground  is  g(Mid ;  and  notwithstamlin;;  tlio 
openness  of  the  roiwl,  vessels  pro|ierly  fnuml  In  in- 
chors  and  cables  run  very  little  risk  of  beiii);  ilrlvon 
from  their  moorings.  The  principal  artiiles  of  ex|Hirt 
are  ciilfce,  cocoa,  indign,  hides,  Hursaparilla,  etc  I,a 
(iuayra  shares  tho  trade  of  Venezuela  with  the  |sirts 
of  Cuinana,  Puerto  Caliello,  Maracaylio,  etc.,  havlnj; 
aUiut  u  half  of  its  entire  amount. 

Port  HniulitioM. — Oil  casting  anchor,  a  vi<it  is  paid 
by  the  collector  of  customs,  or  his  agent,  acoinnpanii'd 
by  other  oiKi'ers,  who  take  from  the  muster  hi.  ti%\i- 
tcr,  manifest,  and  muster-roll,  and  an  olTiocr  Is  leftun 
lM)ard  until  tho  cargo  is  discharged.  Tlie  master  must 
swear  to  iiia  in»nir«st  within  24  huun  after  his  arrival, 
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when  the  permit  to  diacharge  is  (panted,  and  witliin  8 
dsys  nli  invoices  must  \>e  presented.  Tlie  disctiarge 
(^tnpleted,  tlie  some  offlc'ers  rcpHir  on  Iward  to  exam- 
ine the  vessel,  and  all  l)ein.<  funnd  in  order,  tlie  otHcer 
is  witlidrawn.  The  C'learing  of  a  vessel  outward  (that 
has  rnterR<I  with  cargo),  in  Itallast  is  then  completed 
bv  piiyliig  the  port  charges  ;  proof  whereof  lieing  pro- 
ducril,  the  (wrmission  to  sail  is  signed  by  the  governor 
and  liurhur  roaster.  If  the  vessel  take  cargo  on  boart', 
then  the  same  formality,  as  to  visiting,  is  pursued,  as 
on  tlip  entry  of  a  vessel.  Goods  imported  are  almost 
invariiihly  sold  upon  credit ;  those  exported  are,  on  the 
other  hand,  always  sold  for  ready  money.  The  terms 
of  cri'dit  vary  from  2  to  6  months,  or  more.  Bank- 
ruptcy is  very  rare. 

We  sulijoin  a  statement  of  the  principal  exports 
fmui  I..1  (iiiayra  during  each  of  the  6  years  ending  the 
5th  ()ctol)er,"l847. 

Ywr*  fndfniritli 


OrtotMr. 


l!>13 
1814. 
1S4S. 
1846. 
1847. 


Coffet. 
((uliiuli. 
147,474 
182.086 
122,912 
151,975 
126,812 

CoroB. 

KlUltgBJ. 

28,024 
!iS,789 
29,418 
82,476 
87,876 

Cotton. 

510 
285 
767 
240 
1,128 

Sugar. 

(iuiiilMi 

8,268 

2.>')()8 

5,]M 

4.562 

7,010 

Indigo. 

llidei.  I 
Nuuiljtir, 

81.684 
45,242 
44,878 
8.5.560 
49,778 

(tiilril'l* 
1.074 
7(12 
489 
517 
621 

Duties  received  at  custom-house,  La  Guayra, 
1842-1.1,  i5iS31,8-18;  1843-44,  $722,116;  1844-15,  iftTOS,- 
651;  1845-46,  $891,502. 


$87  50 

4  00 

12  00 

8  00 

2  00 

1  12J 
4  00 

40  00 

2  IH) 
1  12} 
3J»0_ 

Total !*'»121_ 

Viluc  111  storling  money 1    £17  15 


Tonnage  duty 

Enlninco  fee 

.\nchoriij»o 

Captain  of  port's  foe. 

Intorprotor  »  fee 

I'lTiiiit  to  (llsehargo  and  stamp. , 

Hoallh  offlcer's  feii 

Municipal  cliarRe  for  water 

y'liiipal  bill  of  health.  

I'orniit  to  load  and  stamp 

Ccrllllcato  of  sea  worthiness — 


NatWiUl. 


.KoroltfQ  (not 


1150  00 
6  00 

16  00 
6  00 
4  00 

1  12J 
4  OO 

40  00 

2  00 

1  125 

2  00 


»2.**2  25 


£:t8  14 


A  Khip  intrmlucing  a  cargo,  and  sailing  in  ballast, 
Toulii  lie  liable  to  all  tho  above  charges,  with  the 


exception  of  tho  last  two.  The  charge  for  water  Is 
levied  without  regard  to  tonnage;  viz.,  sloops  and 
schooners,  $20  each,  brigs,  $aO,  and  sliips,  $40.  Ton- 
nage employed  in  the  foreign  commorce  of  La  Guayra, 
for  six  months  of  1866,  30,417  tons.     See  Venkzuki.a. 

Laguna  di  Termlnoa,  or  Iiaguua  dl  Car- 
men, a  sea-port  on  the  south  shore  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  State  of  Yucatan,  lat.  18°  38'  44"  N.,  long. 
5)1°  61'  22"  W.  It  derives  its  names  from  being  sit- 
uated almut  1  mile  within  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Carmen  island,  on  the  most  westerly  of  the  struits  or 
entrances  loading  into  the  basin  or  lugoou  of  Termi- 
nos.  Population  alwut  8000.  Tlie  port,  which  is  se- 
cure and  one  of  the  best  on  the  gulf,  has  from  12  to  14 
feet  water  over  the  bur  at  the  entrance  to  the  lugoon. 
Vesseli  of  greater  draught  load  and  unload  by  i^^eans 
of  lighters,  outside  the  bar,  in  from  3  to  4  fathoms, 
with  good  holding  ground. 

To  JCiiter  the  I'uri. — Kun  in  over  the  bar  with  Xical- 
ango  Point,  bearing  l>y  compass  S.  f  IC,  till  I'oint 
Sacatal  he&n  tS.  K.  ^  8.,  and  then  steer  for  it ;  and 
when  the  porth  side  of  tlie  island  begins  to  shut  in  haul 
up  for  tlie  anchorage  otf  the  town.  Tho  lead  is  u  safe 
guide  on  the  west  side  of  tho  channel,  but  not  on  the 
east.  The  chief  trade  of  the  town  consists  in  the 
ship|)ing  of  logwoo<l,  known  in  foreign  markets  liy  tlie 
name  of  Campeathy  wood,  from  its  having  been  orig- 
inally cut  down  in  the  vicinity  of  that  port  and  ship- 
ped from  it.  Uut  Campeachy  has  ceased  to  be  an 
entrepot  for  logwood.  It  is  now  principally  cut  down 
on  the  mainland  adjoining  the  lagoon  of  Torminos; 
and  being  thence  conveyed  to  Lngiinu  in  coasting 
schooners,  is  sent  from  it  to  all  parts  of  the  world. 
Vessels  arriving  with  cargoes  must  bring  u  general 
manifest  and  invoice  in  triplicate,  certified  by  the 
Mexican  consul  at  tho  port  of  de(iarture.  Those  ar- 
riving from  a  foreign  port  in  ballast,  must  produce  a 
clearance  either  from  the  Mexican  consul  or  the  au- 
thorities of  the  place  from  whence  they  cume,  show- 
ing that  they  bring  no  cargo.  Pilotage  81.75  per  foot, 
other  port  charges,  such  ag  harbor-master's  fees,  an- 
chorage, lioard  of  health,  etc.,  about  $25  each  vessel. 
Ships  arriving  direct  from  a  foreign  {lort  puy  $1.5U  per 
ton  for  tonnage  dues.     See  Mexico. 
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Ports, 

V.u.1..' 

•.KM. 

18(1. 

mi.                    1 

U|p»o«l. 

Pnitle. 

VoiMla. 

l.orwn.)d. 

KasUe. 

Vauala. 

UltWO.Ml. 

F.l.,k.      1 

19 
17 
18 
IS 
8 
4 
1 

a 

1 
a 

2 
8 

a 

1 

i 

.. 

10 

()iilnul>. 
9T,728 
99,6781 
42,869 
T0,»40i 
26,849 
20,280 

4.51U 
14,029 

ft.197 
17.718 

6,821 
\t  (,:,9k 

ci.586 
MO 

V,5('h) 

V,400 


:::: 

Qnlnlali. 
1,891* 

V,4T4 

■■■■«» 

523 

4^440 

.... 

28 

12 

9 

7 

10 
2 
5 
8 
2 
2 
2 
I 
1 
3 

:: 
1 

i 
'i 

3 

(Qnlnlali. 

11K),908 

78.845 

82.889 

81.668t 

24,161 

5,014 

27.482 

22,638 

7,364 

1,5,102 

7,606 

8,966i 

2,100 

1,591 

7,4S1 

Koii 

2,231 

Ijniniala. 

4,491 

520 

2,897 

"1,929 

1,177 

1,201* 

630 

21 
16 
14 

T 

7 
4 
6 
6 
6 

'4 

'2 
2 

1 
1 

i 

i 
1 

"i 

(jnlnuiU. 
96,811* 
S8.70S 
47.877 
80.010 
17,0.'>8 
2I,07U 
44.227 
81.5:14 
HOlO 

15,0('l3 
.... 
8.461* 
I.IKIO 
2,480 
8.678* 

1,678 

"  8891 
8,972 

(julnula. 

1.000 
8,084 
2,012 
12,277 

■  ■  'm 

'40 


i',ii4 

.... 

Havrt' 

Bordeaux 

MftMvlllf*. 

Antwerp 

Stettin... ■    

BoAton 

Ollmltar  and  market 

Klalncur  anil  market 

Cadli 

Havana. 

Ijinoontcr 

Cetlo 

Ill  ballast  to  sundry  ports. . 

Total 

i»i 

484.01 1 

8,8:18 

88 

871.400 

12.8451 

104 

453.05U* 

1  10,5-7 

Lahore,  an  extensive  province  of  Hiniloostan,  sit- 
uated between  the  thirtieth  and  thirti  -fourth  ilcgrees 
of  iiiirtli  latitude.  It  has  l>een  estimateil  nt  1140  miles 
in  length  by  'iOO  in  average  iireadth.  It  is  iMUinded 
on  the  north  liy  C'ashmere  and  the  course  of  the  In- 
dus ;  on  the  south  by  l>e1hi,  Ajeueer,  and  Sloultan  ; 
on  the  east  by  the  mountains  of  northern  llindoostan  ; 
and  on  the  weat  it  it  aeparated  from  Afghanistan  by 


the  Indus.  The  principal  geographical  and  territorial 
'  sulMlivisions  are  tho  Punjab,  comprehending  other 
•  minor    subdivisions,   and    the    Kohistan   of    l.nliore, 

Hice  is  cultivated  in  the  narrow  valleys,  but  the  in- 
:  habitants  subsist  chieHy  on  wheat  bread,  and  peas 
\  made  into  a  thick  soup.     Pines  and  willow-trees  grow 

on  tho  surface  of  tho  mountains.     The  resinous  part 

of  the  tlr  is  cut  into  slips,  and  supplies  the  pK-tco  of  a 
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lamp.  Tho  cliinato  is  luit  fiivorablo  tn  fruit«  and  veff- 
etulilei.  KoMil  i<uU  i*  fi>unil  in  many  partH,  iinil  tbc 
mountiiln  tnicts  are  napposnl  to  l)e  rich  in  niinnralii. 

Th«  ('Oininrnn  of  tliiM  iwuntry  wait  formerly  much 
obstructed  by  the  lieiivy  dutieti  levied  on  all  the  ^o"*!' 
aa  tboy  pnMe<l  thruu^h  the  diffbrent  tcrriturier.  of  tlin 
petty  HikhH.  It  wa«  in  conneqiience  carried  to  Hit:. 
douMan  rro|)er  by  ttie  difficult  and  innuntninouH  rjuto 
of  Jamboc,  Nadone,  and  SerinaKcni.  The  Sikh  chiefs, 
however,  dincovered  their  error,  iinil  miiny  of  thew 
heavy  and  vexatioua  duties  have  lieen  reduced  ;  and 
by  a  inoro  strict  administration  of  justice,  contidence 
has  l>oeM  restored  to  tho  merchants.  The  exisirts  of 
Lahore  to  tho  countries  west  of  tlie  Indus  are,  sujfar, 
rii-e,  indi);o,  wheat,  and  cotton  cloths.  The  im|uirts 
fron^  those  ciuntries  are,  swords,  horres,  fruit,  lend, 
and  spicks.  The  exports  to  Cashmere  are  nearly  the 
sunie  lis  to  IVrsiu,  the  imports  beinn  shawls,  n  viiriuty 
of  cUiths,  satfhin,  and  fruits.  With  Kohistun  tlie 
mountainous  district  of  Lahore,  the  inhaliit:iiits  of 
Punjab  exchange  cloth,  matchlo('ks,  and  horws,  for 
iron  and  other  small  commo<lities.  From  the  south 
are  ini|xirte<1  sulphur,  indi|{n,  snll,  lead,  iron,  Kurcv 
pean  coarse  broadcloth,  and  spices.  Tlie  ex|Hirts  to 
the  south  are,  homes,  camels,  sugar,  rice,  white  cloth, 
mutchliH-ks,  swonis,  and  Imws  and  arrows. 

lAihiire,  tlio  capital  city  of  tho  Punjab,  Ilritish  In- 
dia, on  an  affluent  of  the  Kavee,  In  ht.  :(1°  83'  N., 
long.  74°  1«'  K.  Population  eiitimatcil  at  from  1(M),- 
000  to  l'J<),U*l(>.  It  is  incloscil  by  a  doulile  line  of 
defenses,  the  outer  lieing  about  7  miles  in  circuit. 
Streets  narrow,  (ilthy,  and  ex<essively  crowii.'d ; 
houses  of  brick,  and  lofty.  It  has  many  large  ami 
handsome  moMjues,  and  nrounil  it  for  many  miles  are 
extensive  Mohammedan  ruins,  with  the  line  tomb  of 
the  Km|>cror  .lehangire.  and  the  garden  of  Shah  .lehan. 
Here  are  also  many  Hindoo  temples,  well-supplied 
markets,  and  a  <  Itadel,  containing  tho  palace  of  the 
Sikh  ipoven'igns.  Under  the  Mogul  enipenirs,  the 
city  was  of  much  greater  extent.  In  IT-IK,  it  fell  in- 
to the  hands  of  Ahmed  Shall ;  in  IT'.IH  Kuiiject  Singh 
was  invested  governor  and  rajuh.  After  the  tinal  de- 
feat of  the  Sikhs,  in  lH-19,  Lahore  was  taken  |k>sscs- 
siiui  of  by  the  Ilritish. 

Lake,  an  exteii»ivu  accumulatiun  of  water  wholly 
surrounded  by  land,  and  having  no  direct  nor  imme- 
diate coinniuiiitatiiiii  with  the  ocean,  or  witli  any  seas, 
or  having  so  only  by  nie.uis  of  rivers.  I.akes  are  of 
various  kinds,  and  have  lieeii  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  tn  their  situation  and  causes  of  prisluctioji. 
Those  Hliii  h  are  fnniied  in  deep  hollows  between  the 
ridges  <ir  at  the  laises  of  tho  mountains,  and  whiih  are 
supplied  »ith  water  liy  springs  or  torrmts,  are  classed 
togvther,  ami  those  which  are  formed  in  low  and  level 
countries  by  tho  surplus  water  of  rivers,  or  fn)ni  a 
want  of  Militcient  declivity  in  tho  ground  to  allow  the 
waters  to  cotinue  their  course,  constitute  a  secoml 
class.  .Sometimes  a  chain  of  lakes  is  connect eil  with 
one  anotlier  anil  with  the  (H'ean  by  a  serlea  of  rivers. 
This  is  the  case  with  the  great  lakes  on  the  northern 
frontier  of  North  .\nierica,  where  luisin  succeeds  basin, 
on  a  lower  level,  like  so  many  Wks  on  a  canal.  A 
fourth  class  of  lakes  uro  thoye  which  rei.*ive  streams 
of  water  and  often  great  rivers  without  having  appar- 
ently any  outlet.  These  lakes  are  in  general  conliiicd 
to  warm  diniates;  but  the  Caspian  .Sea,  tlie  largest 
of  all  l.ikcs,  belongs  to  this  class.  There  are  a  great 
many  olhem  lieside  in  Asia;  and  South  America  con- 
tains I^ike  Titicaca  whi<  h  baa  no  elllux,  although  it 
receives  verv"  consiilerabln  rivers  into  it.  Such  lak.?s 
appear  to  lielong  to  tho  interior  of  great  continents  ; 
they  are  placed  on  elevateil  plains  which  have  no  sen- 
sible de<di\it,v  towanl  the  sea,  and  which  do  not  allow 
the  water  opening  for  itself  a  pofsjige  through  which 
to  flow  out. 

it  was  long  cmijectnred  that  by  some  suliterraneous 
channel  lakes  of  this  daiMriptiuii  coinmuuicit4-d  with 


the  sea  ;  but  thii  fact  that  the  surfaces  of  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  of  them,  such  as  the  Caspian  sihI  the 
Dead  Sen,  are  depressed  lielow  the  level  of  tlie  ocean 
is  quite  sulHclent  to  expUale  this  by|Hit!iesis.  Kur 
were  there  any  comniunicatiou,  howover  sriall  the 
ocean  would  flow  into  tlie  lake  till  it  brought  it' to  a 
level  with  Itself.  Tho  true  explanation  seenu  to  he 
that  a  quantity  of  water  equal  to  that  which  runs  In  is 
(carried  oft'  by  eva|>oratiun.  'i'ho  absorption  of  liiuiiii 
by  the  contiguous  land,  may  also  materially  assist  in 
carrying  off  the  surjilus  fluid. 

Distinct  from  any  of  the  ohanictoristlcn  of  lakes  vet 
alluded  to,  is  the  chemical  nature  of  their  watorj 
I^kes  'ill  respect  to  the  quality  ■tt  tho  waters  arc  disi 
tinguislieil  into  fresh,  saline,  and  alkaline.  Those 
which  receive  and  discharge  considcraliU  ;j-.:antitieH  of 
fresh  water  are  almost  always  kept  in  a  state  nf  ■„,,. 
feet  freshness  ;  but  those  which  have  no  outlet  are  in. 
variably  saline.  Thus  the  Dead  .Sea,  whose  waters 
have  no  elllux,  nnd  into  which  the  river  .lordan  cdn- 
tinually  flows,  contains  about  eight  vimes  as  miicli  nalt 
as  common  sea-water.  The  waters  of  the  .Ionian  arc 
brackish,  and  the  neighboring  soil  b  much  imnreLr. 
nated  with  salt,  so  that  the  accumulation  of  such  a 
(luantity  of  saline  matter  in  the  lake  during  a  series 
of  ages  is  by  no  means  surprising,  for  none  nf  it  ever 
passes  oir  by  evaporation.  Salt  must  likewise  he  ac- 
cumulating in  lieds  at  its  bottom;  for  as  soon  as  water 
is  perfectly  saturated,  anil  can  hold  no  more  salt  in  so- 
lution, the  latter  must  fall  to  the  bottom.  .Sum,,  of 
tho  large  Asiatic  lakes  are  dried  up  during  summer 
and  their  lieds  appear  lined  with  an  Incrustulion  nf 
salt.  All  the  great  .\inerican  lakes  consist  of  fn'sh 
water;  those  of  Kurope  are  either  fresh  or  sliirhtlv 
saline  ;  but  tho  Caspian  .Sea,  and  various  others  whii  h 
are  situated  hi  plains  full  of  salt,  or  in  traits  of  coun- 
try where  sail  sjirings  abound,  are  almost  invariahlv 
iuipregnated  with  that  substance.  Some  lakes  arc 
both  saline  and  alkaline,  as  is  the  ca.se  with  the  Xat. 
ron  Lakes  in  Lower  Kgypt.  They  derive  their  apiiel. 
latiiin  from  their  abounding  in  soda  which  is  there 
called  troiia,  and  natron,  tho  nitro  of  the  Scriptures 
.Some  lakes  produce  a  pitchy  substance.  In  the  isUnd 
of  Trinidad  there  is  one  on  the  surface  of  which  an 
enormous  iptantiny  of  bitumen,  lit  for  naval  purrospj 
is  collected.  l)o|Misits  of  various  kinds  besiile,  those 
enumerated  seem  to  owe  their  origin  to  lakes.  Hoi' 
iron  ore,  or  hydro-phosphatn  of  iron,  is  often  fminil  in 
such  situations  as  to  show  that  it  has  been  (le|H)sitoil 
from  the  waters  of  lakes  ;  and  in  some  cuiintries  it  is 
I'ollected  from  the  sides  anil  liottoms  of  lakes  nnie  in 
a  certain  nuuilH>r  of  years.  Calcareous  spriii"s  arc 
numerous,  nnd  when  the  waters  of  these  collect  in  a 
hollow  place  so  as  to  form  a  !.:k«,  quantities  of  cih-a. 
reous  sinters  and  tiilfas  are  deposited,  sofhit  the  lakes 
when  emptied  present  extensive  de|Ki8its  of  that  min- 
orul.  The  travertine  employed  at  Home  for  huilrting, 
is  a  lake  or  spring  calcareous  de])i>sit  of  sinter  anil  tuffa. 

Lakes,  Oreat  American.  The  fnlluHinj;  an; 
the  |iriiii'i|>al  lakes  forming  the  great  cliuin  of  inlanii 
navigation,  extending  from  the  St.  Lawrence  River  to 
tlie  head  of  Ijike  .Superior: 

l.'ikr  Dniiirii),  ill  sliape,  approaches  to  a  long  and 
uarrow  elli|ise.  being  alsiiit  l'.M)  miles  long  ami  tu  wide, 
with  a  coast  lino  of  ulsiut  l«()  miles.  Its  surface  U 
•J;H  feet  alH>ve  tide  water,  and  'A'M\  feet  lielow  the  sur- 
face of  Lake  I'.rie.  It  is  in  many  places  over  (iOti  feet 
deep,  so  lliat  its  Isittom  Is  below  the  level  i.f  the  At- 
lantic. In  every  part  it  has  suflicient  ileptli  fur  the 
largest  vessels,  and  is  rarely  frozen,  except  near  the 
shore.  There  are  many  gmxl  harbors  on  the  lake.  It 
receives  the  water  of  Niagara  Kiver,  the  outlet  of  the 
other  American  Lakes;  also  the  (ienesee,  llsweuo, 
and  Black  hivon.  it  is  connected  with  the  Krie  Ca- 
nal by  the  t)swego  ('anal,  and  has  by  this  means  s 
direct  water  voinniuuic.ition  with  New  York  city. 

Lait  Erif,  nrhich  is  situated  .'Hs'i  feet  above  tlic  tea, 
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880  feet  above  the  level  of  I,aic8  Ontario,  in  about  268 
miles  in  lenKth,  from  80  to  60  milen  in  Itreadth,  and 
Imtwciwi  (iOO  un'i  700  inllea  in  circumference.  Tt«  mean 
depth  in  120  feet,  \>e\ng  the  nhallowent  of  all  the  great 
Uli<'!>,  and  moiit  easily  frozen.  Its  watorn  nm  alno,  on 
account  of  it*  iihallownea«.  more  readily  Hfjltutcd  by 
(torni.i,  caunin^  its  navigation  to  lie  ttierefore  more 
dangerous  during  stormy  weather.  Dliiuiitors,  involr- 
inu  ii'^K"  '"'»  "''  "''«  an'l  pi^perty,  are  not  of  unfpe- 
quent  occurrence  on  the  lake,  toward  the  close  of 
navif,'"''"")  before  the  rigors  of  winter  have  put  a  final 
,top  to  all  active  lake  truffle.  The  »:.orea  of  this  lake 
present  features  very  similar  to  those  of  Lake  On- 
tario ;  the  banks  of  Ijike  Krio  lieing  generally  Imlder 
snil  "loie  elevated,  and  composed  chiefly  of  clay  and 
jund.  The  more  fertile  partx  are  at  some  distance 
fniin  the  banks,  throughout  the  extensive  plain  of 
tahle-liind  beyond.  There  are  several  goml  natural 
liarliors  along  the  shore,  formed  chiefly  by  the  mouths 
of  deep  creeks  or  streams,  and  protected  fhim  the  ac- 
tion of  storms  and  current  of  the  lake  by  strong  pro- 
jeitinf;  iiiers. 

Ainont;  the  harbors  of  fjike  Erie  may  be  mentioned 
Port  CollMime,  situated  at  the  entrance  to  theWoUind 
Canal,  ut  the  foot  of  Lake  Krie,  and  a  little  a^mve  the 
coiiiniciicement  of  the  Niagara  River.  A  little  further 
up  is  the  harbor  of  Port  Maitland,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  tiriind  Kiver.  This  is  a  very  fine  and  capacious 
stream,  navigable  for  small  veiisels  a  cimHideraJde  dis- 
tsnte,  and  [assessing  much  fertile  land  and  pleaning 
scenery  along  its  banks.  The  shore  of  the  lake  for 
some  way  above  the  mouth  of  the  Grand  Kivcr  pre- 
f,mU  many  delightful  and  fertile  settlenicnts.  Among 
the  harbors  further  up  the  lake  are  Torts  Dover,  Hur- 
wcll,  iiikI  Stanley.  Port  Stanley  is  perlmps  the  most 
flourishing  of  these  harlHirs,  being  the  port  of  one  of 
Iho  nioet  (wpulous  and  enterprising  districts  of  this 
part  of  Canada,  and  situated  near  the  centre  of  the 
Ijreat  fertile  ))enin8ula.  The  banks  of  Lake  Krie  are 
here  hij^h,  and  of  a  sandy  character ;  but  off  the  im- 
modiate  liank,  and  extending  all  the  way  through  the 
extensive  tract  of  country  to  t'  e  town  of  (ioderich,  on 
I.alie  Huron,  a  distance  of  8.'>  miles,  the  soil  is  of  the 
best  quality,  l>eing  for  the  most  part  timlwred  with 
tecch,  maple,  black  and  white  walnut,  oak,  ash, 
cherry,  and  other  trees,  indicating  the  first  qualities 
of  soil.  The  whole  tract  is  greatly  undulating  in  its 
appearance,  and  is  evcrj'where  well  watered.  The 
upi)er  part  of  Lake  Krie  is  distinguished  l>y  many 
lieautiful  islands,  the  largest  of  which  is  Pcle,  on  which 
there  is  a  liglit-himse,  and  several  faros.  The  shores 
along  the  upper  part  of  the  lake,  especially  toward  the 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  Kiver,  have  a  smiling  and  luxu- 
riant as|)ect.  Trees  of  the  finest  growth  rise  from  the 
shore,  and  the  wild  vine  may  be  seen  twining  anil 
clustering  among  the  branches  of  the  lesser  trees  and 
tall  shrulis  along  the  sloping  banks.  The  shore  is 
here  covered  with  fine  white  sand. 

Ijde  St.  Clair. — In  our  further  jirogrcss  up  this 
country,  we  |uiss  the  Detroit  Kiver,  thence  into  Lrke 
St.  Clair,  then  the  Kiver  St.  Clair,  which  last  opens 
into  the  hniad  expanse  of  Lake  llnron.  From  the 
head  of  Lake  Krie  to  the  foot  of  Lake  Ilunm,  is  a  dis- 
tance of  lietwecn  W)  and  !)U  miles,  through  a  country 
iif  unsurpassed  fertility  and  luxuriance,  and  piissess- 
iiiU  many  delightful  features.  The  Detndt  Kiver, 
about  27  miles  in  length,  is  interspersed  with  many 
islands,  several  of  which,  near  its  entrance  into  Lake 
Erie,  are  lieaiUifully  wuo<led.  The  towns  of  .Vnilierst- 
burg  and  Sandwich,  and  the  small  village  of  Wind- 
sor, arc  situated  along  the  Canada  side  of  this  river. 
Opposite  Windsor,  toward  th«  upiwr  part  of  the  river, 
and  where  the  banks  narrow  to  about  three  i|Uarters 
of  a  mile,  U  the  American  city  of  Detroit,  in  tlio  State 
of  Michigan.  Lake  St.  Clair,  which  forms  the  con- 
necting link,  by  means  of  the  St.  Clair  and  Detndt 
Rivers,  between  Lakes  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Krio,  is; 


the  smallest  of  all  the  .lakes,  and  exceedingly  shallow 
for  the  larger  class  of  vessels  passing  through  it.  It 
is  from  20  to  80  miles  in  length,  and  alwut  the  same  In 
breailth  Its  average  depth  Is  alraut  '20  feet,  but  the 
principal  channel  used  by  vessels  passing  through  it  ia 
much  shallower,  especially  in  dry  seasons,  when  the 
mud  of  its  Jlati  is  stirred  to  the  surface  not  unfrv- 
i|uontly  by  Urge  vessels.  The  chief  stream  which  it 
receives  from  the  Canadian  shore  is  the  Kiver  Thames, 
which  ii  navigable  fur  lake  vessels  22  miles  from  its 
mouth,  and  the  banks  of  which  are  exceedingly  fertile, 
and  mostly  well  settled.  Much  of  the  lanil  Imrderlng 
on  the  lake  is  low  and  marshy.  In  the  upper  part  of 
the  lake  are  several  islands,  tUo  principal  of  which  is 
Walpole  Island,  about  10  miles  long,  and  from  8  to  4 
miles  wide.  This  island  Is  inhabited  by  a  stray  )M>r- 
tion  of  the  remnant  of  Indians  still  existing  in  small 
and  decreasing  numbers  in  Canada.  Wo  are  now  at 
the  rntrancu  to  the  Kiver  St.  Clair,  in  length  about  80 
miles.  There  are  several  thriving  settlements  along 
the  fertile  and  beautiful  banks  of  this  river.  Townitl 
the  lowar  part,  amid  a  cluster  of  wooded  islimds,  the 
banks,  with  somewhat  of  a  flat  appearance,  are  cov- 
ered with  luxuriant  timber.  Further  up,  the  land  rises, 
with  finely  sloping  banks  and  cultivated  furn\s.  Near 
the  head  of  the  river,  and  pleasantly  situated,  is  the 
flourishing  town  of  Sarnia. 

/.akf.  Huron. — The  Kiver  St.  Clair  now  opens  to  the 
wide  ex|>unse  of  Lake  Huron,  of  about  1000  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. This  vest  sheet  of  inland  sea  is  the  second 
in  point  of  kvao  of  the  great  lakes,  yicldin;'  only  in  this 
rea|iect  to  Lake  Superior.  The  surface  of  Lake  Huron 
is  about  80  feet  above  the  level  of  Lake  Krio,  and  5!)3 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  Atlantic,  The  length  may 
be  estimated  at  250  miles,  and  its  breadth  IGO  miles, 
inclusive  of  the  Georgian  Kay,  a  large  wing  of  the 
lake,  extending  along  the  north-eastern  shore  for  a 
distance  of  about  100  miles.  1  he  mean  depth  of  Luke 
Huron  is  900  feet,  and  ita  greatest  depth  1000  feet 
near  the  west  siiore,  Tiiia  lake  is  said  to  contain  the 
almost  incredible  number  of  82,000  islands,  principally 
along  the  northern  shore  and  at  the  north-western  end, 
varying  in  size  from  mere  rocky  reefs  and  piimacles  to 
large  and  cultivable  islands.  Tlie  Great  Manitoulin,  the 
longest  of  the  islands,  is  u])ward  of  76  miles  in  length, 
and  varies  in  width  from  8  to  28  miles.  The  waters 
of  the  lake  are  remarkably  i)ure,  clear,  and  cold ;  in 
these  respects  resembling  the  great  upjier  Lake  Sujie- 
rior.  Tho  surface  of  I.>ake  Huron  is  abtmt  82  feet 
lower  than  that  of  Lake  Superior,  and  it  is  very  nearly 
as  deep  as  that  lake.  The  nature  of  the  banks  of  Luke 
Huron  vary  very  much.  lu  parts  Ihoy  are  low  and 
sanily,  in  others  furmeil  of  clay ;  they  ri.se  to  a  height 
of  about  120  feet,  while  again  the  shore  of  this  inland 
sea  presents  a  bold,  rocky,  iron-bound  coast,  having 
great  depth  of  water  to  the  base.  Numerous  streams 
descend  on  all  sides  into  the  lake;  and  among  its 
rivers  may  bo  mentioned  the  Maitland,  Severn,  and 
Kiver  Fran(,'ais.  The  lake,  which  is  rather  subject  to 
storms,  is  deficient  in  good  and  natural  harbors,  the 
(irincipul  of  which,  along  the  eastern  coast,  arc  Gude- 
rlch,  ut  the  mouth  of  the  Maitlund,  3augcen,  and 
I'enetanguisUcne;  and  in  the  western  shore  the  best 
places  of  shelter  in  h  ivy  weather  are  Thunder  Bay 
and  Saginaw  Hay. 

Lake  Hurim  isissesaes  the  advantage  of  being  rc- 
rcmarkably  centrally  situated  with  respect  to  the 
other  groat  lakes.  With  Luke  Krie,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  is  connected  by  the  Straits  or  Kivers  St.  Clair  and 
Detroit,  and  tho  snull  Lake  St.  Clair.  Lake  Ontario, 
the  lower  of  thu  lakes,  is  oven  o|>en  to  it  by  the  Kiver 
Severn,  Lake  Simcoe,  then  by  a  short  jwrtago,  a  chain 
of  lakes,  and  Trent  Kiver.  luike  Simcoe,  thus  situ- 
ated between  Lake  Huron  and  Lake  Ontario,  is  a  very 
beautiful  Like,  about  itO  miles  in  length  and  20  in 
breadth.  The  neck  of  land  south  of  I.ako  Simcoe 
from  Uollutd  Kiver  leading  tu  Toronto  is,  it  will  b« 
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rvmrmliered,  nlmut  M  tnilpi) ;  *nil  iiK*In,  north  of 
I,ake  Siincnv,  frinn  thfl  namiwii  of  thU  lukn  tn  I,ak« 
Huron,  tli<>  (MirtitKx  Ik  only  nlxiiit  M  niilpH.  The  n«w 
ritllwuy  now  cuttlnK  thrmiKh  thU  n«rk  of  lliu  |wnin- 
•iiln  woNfwunl,  nltimtPil  Ix-tWKen  th«  I.akrn  Krle,  ()n- 
tiirio,  and  lliimn,  will  K<'<'ntl.V  fai'illtnto  the  Kruwln^ 
intcri'diirw  lirtwrcn  tho  ahorpii  of  Ontniio,  ah  well  a* 
nil  thi>  (•(iiintrv  lnw(  r  down  alon^  thi>  luinkn  of  the  St. 
I.iiwrenro,  ami  «l«o  ^p-at  |H«r»  of  the  I'nltfd  Stat«K, 
with  tilt'  ri'j<loii«  nf  till'  KO'av  iip|x'r  liikPH,  lliimn  nncl 
.Sii|i«rior.  'I'hiH  dlri'i't  rourno  will  no  iliiul>t  l>e  much 
lirefirroil  to  tho  circ .litou*  routu  through  Lakes  Erie 
■ml  St.  Clair,  nn<t  thn  I'oniiPctiuK  rivprx. 

l-nkc  Huron,  hoxidon,  connnunirutpn  with  the  Otta- 
wa, and  thpnre  with  tho  St.  I^twrrncrnliovr  Montrpul, 
liy  means  of  Krenrh  liiviT,  l,akn  Ni|>in«intr,  and  tho 
(liver  M.itt;iw,i,  into  tho  Ottawa.  'rhi<  ii  tho  route 
adopted  i^oitcrally  hy  the  north-wmt  tradprn  in  pnv 
l•e<•din^;  to  tho  remote  part*  r)f  the  oountry,  anil  it  in 
«li>o  tho  one  liy  which  l''uro|M<anH  limt  penetrated  the 
West.  'Hie  divtiince  fnun  Montreal  liy  thiit  route  to 
Lake  Huron  is  fully  m.ire  than  one  half  xhorter  than 
tliiit  hy  the  St.  I^wreme.  Knun  Montreal  to  the 
<ieor){lin  Hay,  the  dintance  Ik  entiniateil  nt  100  mile», 
while  liy  the  St.  Ijiwrenre  the  ('.istani'e  in  upward  of 
KMK)  niilen.  Afjiiin,  Ijike  Hunm  oommMnirateK  with 
the  t^Te.it  upper  Lake  Su|>erliir  hy  meann  of  the  Uiver 
St.  Mary.  aUiut  10  mile*  in  len^^th.  I.awtly,  we  have 
thin  centrally  ftjtuated  lake  comniunli-atin)(  liy  the 
Hrait*  iif  Markinac  with  Lake  Michigan,  and  thence 
hy  the  Illinoin  Itiver  and  Canal  with  the  Mi-isimiiiipi 
and  (iulf  of  Mexico.  The  Bhorcn  of  Lake  Huron  have 
<if  Lite  reveale<I  important  mineral  treaniiren.  The 
Uruce  copper  minen  promi.te  to  he  of  (;reat  value. 
Thene  mine*  are  wituated  upon  the  northern  nhore  of 
the  lake  under  the  Cloche  Mountains,  a  hold  rann"  of 
hllln  extendinjj  aUiut  10  milen  alon){  the  coast.  Alont( 
the  Kouth-eaKtem  nhoren  of  the  lake,  extending;  lie- 
yond  thn  town  and  harlHir  of  (loderich,  on  the  Itiver 
Maitlanil,  are  many  hi)(hly  pro'ipenMH  lu'ttlementfi. 
The  LindH  in  this  direction,  anil  through  the  Urtfe  and 
line  district  inland,  are  lielieved  to  he  the  most  fertile 
in  Canada.  The  ^ountr^■  in  everjwhcre  wcl<  watered, 
and  enjovB  much  deli)(htful  nceneri-,  hotli  alon^  the 
^levateil  linnks  of  the  lake  and  the  hcautiful  rivern 
which  diversify  it.  Tho  town  of  tioderich,  on  the 
Kiver  Maitlaiid,  in  very  aureealily  niluatcd,  and  pon- 
nennen  an  excellent  harlior.  The  hi^li  liankn  of  iho 
Maitland  are  excctNlin^Iy  picturei«|ue. 

IaUv  Siijiprior. — We  now  approach  the  uppermost 
of  these  vant  collectumn  of  water,  not  inappropriatciv 
named  inland  nean.  The  Kiver  or  Strait  of  St.  Mary, 
connecting  l^ko  Huron  with  Lake  Su|H-rior.  is  )ie- 
tween  'Kl  and  -10  miles  in  len^h.  The  character  of  the 
M'enery,  on  entering;  St.  Mary'n  Channel,  in  tho  most 
deli)(htful  that  can  lie  imagined.  Thn  channel  through- 
out, with  the  exception  of  several  nmall  lakes,  seems 
to  Ik-  almost  packe<l  with  i<landn;  and  nhile  perplex- 
ing the  navi){ator  hy  its  intricacy,  it  i>  every  now  and 
then  rcvealinjt  new  and  striking  lie.iiilics  of  wiHidcd 
hei);hts  and  hteep  hanks  clnthed  with  verdure,  and 
s|xits  of  Hat,  fertile  meadnKs,  and,  at  times,  liure, 
riH-ky,  fantastic  cr«({».  The  nides  of  the  ridden  of 
tulile-lanils  that  tikirt  the  cuuntri-,  around  thn  Uirdern 
of  Lake  Superior,  ap|iear  in  tlie  distance  clothed  with 
one  mass  of  lively  jfreen.  The  fo<it  of  the  Falls,  or, 
more  pro|wrly  spenkin)?.  Hapids  of  .St.  Mary,  approach 
within  altout  IX  milen  of  Ijike  ,Sn|ierior.  Tho  rej^ion 
in  this  direction  neems  much  less  fertile  ;  the  trees 
alonj;  the  shores  of  tho  hroad  strait  apjiearinK  to  lie 
chief!)  of  the  pine  species,  and  the  Miil  in  many  parts 
li|;;ht  and  sandy,  while  the  lanils  close  ujKin  the  hanks 
lie  fur  the  most  part  low  and  flat.  We  now  uppnach 
the  chief  seat  of  the  jfreat  copper  ilistrict  of  America, 
when-  tho  harrennens  of  a  lar^e  portion  of  thn  country 
is  richly  cimiM-nsated  hy  the  value  of  thn  metals  with 
which  it  alwuiids.   'I'lie  cupper  mines  uf  (Canada,  iilong 


the  shores  nf  Lakes  Huron  and  Superior,  are  perhan* 
entitled  to  rank  amon){  the  most  valualiln  resources  uf 
this  ){reat  countr}'. 

An  we  approach  the  j(reat  ipieen  hike  or  inland  sea 
upward  of  100  miles  in  length  and  lUO  in  lireadth,  dark 
hliio  manses  of  hilln  uprise,  somewhat  r>niiii<liii^  tho 
voyauer  of  tho  appniaches  to  the  St.  I^wreiice  In  the 
foniin  of  thn  headlands  uf  Cape  Kozitre  ami  otlipri 
yet  lieiiiK  neither  no  high  nor  no  laild  as  these,  Tljg 
n>ain  entrance  to  the  lake  is  markeil  hy  two  sik  h  riH'ky 
headlanils,  onu  U|Min  either  shore  several  miles  apiirt 
Kmni  the  heights  of  tho  one  on  the  other  nli<ire,  named 
(iron  Cap,  coni|Mised  of  the  rock  of  the  ohl  red  suini, 
stone,  the  nides  of  which  are  partially  uuvurcil  with 
junipers,  hlue  hells,  wild  briars,  and  other  v«i;i'tu||(iii 
reinindinx  one  of  the  Scottish  hills,  wo  overliiuli  a 
scene  of  the  niont  im|ionin){  and  ntiU  Krandeur  |Mis»ilil, 
to  ho  iinaf(inod.  The  dim  distance  into  the  Ukn  ia 
Imuniled  hy  vast  islandn,  and  alun^  hoth  shores  |j,j|j 
uneven  hunks  uprise,  apparently  covereil  with  dark 
dense  foliage,  and  stretch  themselves  in  irrcnulnr 
course,  as  far  as  tlie  eye  can  reach,  ahiii){  the  widu  ex- 
panso  of  water  that  scarcely  as  yet  preneiitn  any  siieck 
of  iiavli;atioii.  The  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  wliich 
are  even  now  lm|)erfectly  explored,  already  pnive  to 
he  aliutidant  In  mineral  resources.  Man\'  of  the  en. 
terprinin;{  inhahitants  of  (.'anuda,  having  foraied  them- 
selves into  ass<iciutUins,  are  now  enKa^ed  in  mining 
the  seeinini;ly  inexhauntihlo  treasures  of  virgin  cnii. 
|)er  which  uro  found  along  the  shores  cf  this  lake  u 
well  as  Uike  Huron.  This  source  of  wealth  to  tlio 
colony  is  likely  to  prove  of  connideralile  iniisirt. 
Biice, 

Ijiko  Su|)erior,  whiili  is  the  largest  sheet  'if  fresh 
water  on  the  face  of  tho  glolio,  is  the  most  rciimrkulilo 
of  the  ({reat  American  I^kes,  not  only  from  it.i  mai'. 
iiitiide,  hut  also  from  tho  pictures<iue  nceiivi\'  df  its 
liorders,  and  the  interest  -nd  value  attaching;  to  its 
geological  features.  "Asa  mining  region,"  cuntinues 
I)r.  .lacknon,  who,  as  I'nited  States'  geolcigist,  was  in- 
trusted  liy  his  government  to  survey  the  territ<irv,  ''it 
in  ono  of  the  most  iui|Mirt<int  to  thin  country,  iiml  Li 
rich  in  veins  of  nutallitt  cop|ier  anil  silver,  us  well  as 
in  tho  ores  of  those  metals.  At  tho  present  nimiient  it 
may  Im)  reganlcnl  as  tho  most  valuable  mining  ilislriet 
in  North  America,  with  tho  exception  only  ol  the  ^M 
de|M)sitn  of  California.  Tlio  wliule  coast  of  Lake  .Su- 
lierior  is  rock-lM>und.  Mountain  masses  of  cuiisideralile 
elevation  in  some  places  rear  themsulves  from  the  im- 
mediate shore,  while  steep  precipices  and  frij;litful 
crags  op|Mise  tliemselven  to  the  surges  of  the  mighty 
lake,  and  threaten  the  unfortunate  mariner  wlio  may 
he  caught  in  a  storm  u|H>n  a  lee  shore  with  almost  in- 
evitalile  destruction,  The  northern  or  Canaillan  shore 
of  the  lake  is  the  most  precipitous,  and  ciiiisequeiitly 
iiiiist  ilangeniiin  to  thu  navigator.  UihhI  luiriiurs  fur 
vessels  of  iiioder.ite  capacity  are  comparatively  few, 
hut  there  are  uliundanco  of.  coven  or  lioat-liarlnirt 
f>irined  hy  tho  countless  indentations  of  tlio  rocky 
coast.  In  ruiiiarkahle  contrast  to  Lake  Huron,  which 
in  thiikly  studded  with  inlamhi,  there  are  very  few 
islands  in  Lake  Superior, 

Agriculture  luuy  he  truly  said  to  have  not  yet  cora- 
inencvd  to  taiiiu  the  great  and  coniparativel}'  unex- 
plored wiiilenienn  around  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior. 
i'he  forests  of  stunteil  spruce  and  lir-trees  almig  the 
ininiediato  count  of  the  lukn  are  said  to  all'ord  a  verj' 
iiiade(|uat«  idea  uf  the  agricultural  resources  of  tliu 
shores  of  tho  grout  i|uccii  lake.  The  cold  air  from  the 
lake,  nayn  Ur.  ■lacknon,  affects  only  the  vegetation 
near  its  shores,  while  further  inland  tlie  lem|ivrature 
moro  rvnemhlun  that  of  thn  nettled  parts  of  C'aiiaclii. 
The  native  forest  trees,  and  also  the  Howering  plants, 
us  well  us  tho  agricultural  produce  whore  ileariiign 
have  lieen  niude,  are  lielieved  to  affcnl  very  satisfac- 
tory evidence  on  this  point.  The  forests  are  filled 
with  excellent   timlior  fur  building   purpusea ;  the 
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white  and  yellow  plnon,  partlculnrly,  lieinK  of  large 
dinirnKiiina.  "  'I'hfl  triliutnry  rivera  nf  I.Hkn  Superiiir 
gre  niinn'rouK,"  rniyii  Mr.  I.  I).  Amlrewn,  in  hia  very 
inU're!<tinK  r«|)nrt  to  tlie  United  States'  >S<>nute,  "miil, 
lirln^inf;  down  n  lurife  volume  of  water,  atTord  Huper- 
(bundant  walrr-power  for  maniifartorics  the  moet 
extriiHive  in  the  world,  tliougli,  from  thu  prrclpitnus 
dencvntH  and  numrroua  faila  and  iliuten,  tliey  can 
ncviT  Iw  rendi-rrd  navigalda  for  nii>r«  than  u  fuw  niiUm 
(liiivc  their  mouth*,  except  for  canmiH." 

I,ake  Michigan,  one  uf  the  Ave  grout  likfK  of  North 
Aniprica,  lie»  lietween  41°  iW  6«"  and  lO'^  N.  lut., 
and  lietween  84°  41'  and  87°  »'  W.  long.  In  the 
niirthi'rn  parta  it  cummunicntea  witli  llumn  liy  the 
Straits  of  Michiliuiuc'kinnc  or  Mackinac,  uliout  four 
niilex  in  width  in  iU  narrowcat  part,  and  liy  which  and 
Ita  northern  jmrt  it  neparatcH  tlin  two  poninnuhia  of 
Miehi^fin.  Michigaii  l^ke  is  tlie  lurgcat  lake  that 
lioa  whidly  within  the  United  States,  lining  3iiO  milua 
lonK,  anil,  on  an  average,  6U  nillra  liroad,  containing 
lli,U8l  aipiare  niilea,  or  1U,808,000  acres.  ]t  has  (Jrecn 
lluv,  a  largo  liranch  on  the  north-west ;  and  on  the 
eiiat,  <irand  Traverse  Day  and  Little  Traverse  Day. 
It  i»  estimated  to  be  on  an  average  UOi)  fuct  deep ;  and 
la  elevated  altout  UOI)  feet  above  tido-water.  It  has 
few  go<id  harliors.  Un  the  west  side  are  those  of  Chi- 
cuifo,  Milwaukie,  and  Ctreen  liay.  On  the  east  side 
are  Mi<'higan  City,  Ht.  .loaeph,  at  the  mouth  of  St. 
.Inaeph  Kiver,  and  Grand  Haven,  near  the  mouth  of 
(irand  Kivcr.  It  is  navigated  by  many  largo  vessels 
tud  several  steamboats,  which  ply  from   Uuflalo  to 
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Lake  Erie  and  ('hicago,  stopping  at  the  Intermediate 
places.  It  affords  great  fucilitips  for  tranH|Mirtatlon. 
The  lake  lias  pure  and  clear  watei,  and  aliounds  with 
excellent  Dsh.  There  are  several  ixlands  on  Its  north- 
ern part.  It  has  '2li  light-houses  and  t  lieacons  on  Its 
Islands  and  coasts.  The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal 
connucts  the  navigable  waters  of  tho  Illinois  Itiver 
with  Lake  Michigan. 

Commerce  of  thi'  ljakt$. — These  lakes  are  estimated 
to  drain  an  entire  area  of  !)B6,616  sipiure  miles,  and 
discharge  their  waters  into  the  ocean  through  the 
Kiver  .St.  Lawrence,  which  is  rendered  navigable  from 
I^ke  Krio  downward  to  all  vessels  not  exceeding  l.SO 
feet  keel,  2C  iMtain,  and  10  feet  draught,  and  the  free 
navigation  of  which  for  American  bottoms  was  recently 
acquired  by  the  concession  of  reciprocity  of  trade  to  the 
Canadian  gov-irnmcnt.  Tho  whide  traflic  of  these  great 
waters  may  be  now  unhesitatingly  stated  at  i);i'ili,(XIO,- 
000,  employing  "1,000  ions  of  steam,  and  i;i8,(K)()  tons 
of  sail,  for  the  year  l8r>l,  of  21tl,0()0  tons  burden. 

Tho  entire  number  of  vessels  and  crews  of  the  in. 
terior  trade  amounts  to  MO  Imttoins,  and  &,8i)7  men,  In 
excess  of  the  whole  ocean  and  coast  navy,  though  th« 
tonnage  employed  in  the  latter  is  smaller  by  i',775  tons. 
However  re.  iota  tho  periiid  of  the  discover}",  ex- 
ploration, anil  partial  colonization  of  these  wilds  and 
waters,  any  thing  like  practical  navigation  of  them  for 
commercial  ]>ur|>oseH  was  unattempted  until  after  the 

j  commencement  of  this  century.     In  107!)  a  ''"rench 
craft  indeed  was  launchcil  at  Erie,  Pennsylvania,  for  the 

I  expedition  of  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate  La  Salle, 

Laki  Ports,  1886. 


CoilKtlon  dUlrioto. 

UWMd  In  aUlrl<!U.  | 

Tonaaf  ■  «i«ar«d. 

BUaoi 

Sail 
loniiairf. 

~692^ 

8,291 

576 

2,496 

6,763 

21,941 
257 
506 

23,620 
2,249 

24,718 
4,785 
2,0*1 

1S,475 
1,409 
9,«59 

22,396 

188,914 

Aaarlcaa.             (           Koraifii. 

Am.rican.            (            For«l)pi. 

Rt.am, 

~  86742T 

90.484 

206,684 

427,467 

163,616 

228,842 

160,000 

7^072 

18,498 

680 

4,648 

1,494 

888 
"662 

Ball,        i     SlrHIll. 

Sail. 

Sl.mni. 

68,024 

90,486 

218,069 

427,487 

161,878 

067,69^ 

160,000 

75,072 

18,152 

'2,670 
2^086 
2,188 

8161.      1    Muiun. 

Sail. 

7,608 

20,7.W 

6,657 

'1,934 

88,768 

8,714 

1,344 

22,,^68 

721 

9,619 

1,800 

'6,546 
"428 

'"Vermont 

Champlain 

Oawemtchle 

Cape  Vincent 

Htckett's  Uarbor.... 

...Tor. 
.N.Y. 

tt 

t4 
\l 

»t 

it 

.Pcnn. 
..Ohio 

M 

'.Mich. 

8,240 

»1T 

1,986 

"848 

4,asa 

429 

100 

22,488 

5,961 

11,886 

78 

1,168 

21.944 

17,490 

8,185 

47,124 

'  '261 

816,681 

1,620 

964 

11,708 

1,039 

24,269 

4,T60 

'l',&44 

"290 
464,822 

H6 

.^99 

■.iM,U6a 

12,473 

l,06fi 

7,259 

27,900 

146,778 

4s,458 

"878 
280 

49,081 
89t;58r 

10,758 

20,759 

6,687 

1,984 

86,W)1 

8,714 

1,344 

23,75.^ 

781 

10,H92 

740 

7,800 

"428 
174,619 

17,020 

8,185 

A206 

V,S85 

827,172 

1,620 

964 

18,774 

8,205 

15,690 

1,896 

1,«68 
V,628 

9,321 
8,899 

89,8,'S6 

12,473 
1,060 
7,2.^9 

27,900 
145,773 

48,672 

■  '926 
886 

6V,727 

!   Oonesee X... 

•   Niagara 

Hftii'lu^ky 

Miami 

.     "    1     1.T47 

i    Milwaukie 

Chlcaw 

..Wis. 
...HI. 

287 

707 

77,061 

Total 

1,4»4,779 

1,482,548 

483,862 

898,702    1H6.010  1 

' 

Uikt  Trade. — The  great  chain  of  river,  lake,  and 
canal  navigation,  which  extends  westward  to  Fond  du 
Lac  and  Chicago,  a  distance  of  about  1400  miles,  em- 
bracing the  largest  e.xtent  of  inland  water  cominuuica- 
tlon  in  tho  world,  the  foUuwiug  tabic  exhibits  in  a 
condensed  form : 


Canalb 

Caaali. 

Uafth. 

Daplli. 

8iM  ur 

Look.. 

LockMf. 

Ucki. 

I^'hifiO 

llWauliarnols.... 

Cornwall 

Kan-aml's  Point 

llUpUll'Ist 

d'olMt  Iroqula.. 

Mil». 
'    88    ^ 

F>*l. 
lU 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

re«i. 

200x45 
200x46 
200<45 
200X48 
200X46 
200x45 
200x46 
180x2«i 

Ml 

4S 
4 

8 
880 

No, 
6 
9 
T 

1 
2 

1 

a 

87 

jWellanii 

The  great  lakea  ate  About  l-2i>th  of  the  area  of  the 


Atlantic  Ocean ;  but  in  proportion  afford  much  greater 
facilities  for  commerce,  in  consequence  of  tho  advan- 
tage of  great  length  with  less  width,  and  of  greater 
proportion  of  shore  line.  Tho  country  forming  the 
shores  of  the  lakes  can  not  bo  surpassed  in  general 
productiveness  by  any  section  of  the  Union,  either  in 
variety  of  important  commodities,  or  in  quantity  pro- 
duced per  square  mile.  Tho  extent  of  the  commerce 
of  the  lakes  may  bo  estimated  by  tho  cnmmcroo  of  the 
lake  ports.  During  tho  past  \h  years  the  value  of  the 
trade  of  tho  lakes  has  swelled  "from  $65,000,000,  in 
1841,  to  1|G08,310,3-.'0,  in  185G;  and  tho  wholo  of  this 
grand  aggregate,  with  the  exception  of  $42,200,060, 
set  down  for  Sackett's  Harbor,  Capo  Vincent,  Oswe- 
gatcliie,  (lenesee,  and  Niagara,  came  through  the  fol- 
lowing ports : 


Buffalo $803,023,000 

Cblciwo....  228,89s,000 

Cleveland..  162,18.V)00 

Detroit ....  140,000,000 


Milwaukie..  fSNOOO.OOO 
Maumoe....  94,107,000 
Sandusky...  59,906,000 
Oswego 146,285,000 


>Vith  tho  exception  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego,  these 
aro  all  ports  of  the  north-west,  whose  trade  has  lieen 
the  result  of  its  development  during  a  very  brief  period ; 
and  the  great  bulk  of  the  trade  of  Buffalo  and  Oswego 
is  derived  from  the  same  cause. 

The  tonnage  employed  on  the  great  lakes  is  shown 


H 
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m  the  following  Uble,  and  doe*  not  include  any  ocean 
or  river  tonnage : 

1,74a 


lUlnolj 

WlKconMn t,4fit 

MtchlKUi 7,!«4S 


Ton*. 

Ohio  (TjtkA  tonnago)  11,856 

Now  York M,B!14 

Total .Wi,!!^ 


Thi.i  is  ]>r2th  of  the  total  tonnage  owned  by  the 
IJnItwl  iStntci*,  and  alnxit  l-,')th  of  the  total  nnioiint 
em|iloje<l  in  the  «oa»ting  trade.  The  llrst  Bt«an)er 
launched  on  Lake  Ontario  was  in  IHIG,  while  on  Lake 
Erie  steam  navigation  commenced  in  ISH.  In  IH61 
the  proportion  of  uteam  craft  to  sailing  craft  « an  as 
74,000  to  138,000  tons.      The  numlmr  of  Canadian 


steamers  and  schooners  now  trading  on  Ijike  Ontario 
is  234,  of  which  48  are  steamers,  17  propellers,  and  109 
schooners,  the  tonnage  of  which  amounts  to  aliout 
42,000  tons,  and  their  value  is  about  41378,000.  ri,, 
whole  tonna){e  owned  on  the  lake*  in  1820  aiiiounted 
to  but  6,500  tons,  in  1840  to  70,000  tons,  in  W,()  to 
215,787  tons,  and  in  1865  to  345,000  tons,  lliit  even 
this  rapid  increase  hardly  convey*  an  idea  of  tli»  vast 
omnierce  of  which  those  great  inland  seas  arc  di'stined 
to  heooino  the  scene  evtn  before  the  close  of  thu  lur. 
rci  t  century.  The  liberal  provisions  of  existii^jtroat- 
ies  vith  Kngloud  and  her  American  oolpnios,  will  r^p. 
idly  develop  the  resources  of  Canada  and  ibe  N.  Slates. 


Cullrrtlon  dlilricU. 


Vermont Tmr. 

Cliamplain N.  Y. 

Os«  OL'atclilu " 

<'a|io  Vinoont. 


Vaiuiof  KxroBTS  raom  tus  Lakr  I'okts,  1854. 


CMiadUo  hMl  foreign  Indi*. 


OvttiUiifrlrSda. 


Importa. 


[tiO.^'S8,426 
918,637 


Nrkt'tt's  Harbor " 

"•SWCRO " 

Uini'soe " 

NIairara " 

RutTslo " 

I'rosquo  Islo Penn  i 

Cujalioiis Olilu, 

B*iiilU!<kv "    I 

Miami "    I 

Dotroll Mlch.l 

Mackinac -    | 

Mllwaukle Wis., 

Ohl<-n).-o 11!' 

Total ''HS2.niT.470 

Total  coasttiiK  A  for.  trade .  |  .... 


008,258 
11,471,071 

4."i%«.>t4 

6n,«74.»75 

1,A«)I.H67 

A.4A(),I»9 
7.^47.808 
fi,9<l.480 
8,0i)U.lliH) 
4..'>«4,7ll7 
.\SMM71 


|8,4Ni,1M 
2.4»t,146 

49T,W)» 

o,(V8»,o8a 

•.':tn,f'U 
87,47U.1(W 

»,407,5*2 
!K,«'4,1.'M) 
l,\»sV;W7 
«li,987,772 
»»,41tl,i»7 

a,IH)IMHM) 

I9.,v)n.vi!t 
2.^,l^2.^.(l,^^ 


Kiltort*. 

~»7il7.59'2 

749,002 

8I8,«18 

»1,»S0 

8,i07,8ll 

91«,rt.M 

^A7^^ 

6IH.948 

15,415 
2>il,ti.'l(! 

W.O'iS 

M,H04 
li.\OU 


1in,l85 


I  |1!'.>,4&'),9SS    I    t.s.art7.75rt 


Impurti. 

|2liti.417 

294,**4 

214,.V2(t 

51.«.^S 

59,119 

1,7S4,4I2 

49,(M() 

lns,9^^^ 

507,5«W 

;!,4.'.;) 

!10o,(V»4 

75,ra8 

•-'(1.470 

'.<N,.\41 

8,907 

!\sil 
»H,9ia,147 


i  of  roA«t(n(f  fr«ile. 


'U24,8i8,ffi«j  !J  *um.m 

8,842,782    '  -' 


801,067 
17,554,107 

670,8i8 

8S,147,OS)» 

8.809,4H9 

.'W,S:ln.«.U 

22,4  AO  1(1 

80.88.5.580 

27,877,807 

6,00(>,000 

24.12^510 

_  8U84.iS«8 

♦814,478,468 


»3,T47 

4,»lii,-.'-J.'( 
!>iV.'.i!!tl 
IW!',7(» 

1,1«1,4.">4 

()4.'>„'>;o 

IN.TIB 
i''.',774 
213,ft.\5 

a,'J67 
I'.'V.iiiw 

'2»12.1UKS77  ' 
♦SgHiSft^SivT" 


.V.if.'if  f.of.irf  on  Ihf  l.iik( s  fur  Ihi    »nr  IH.'ifl 
Heimrt  to  tlifi  Jlnanl  of  Lake  I'nderwritem  is  annua 
pulilisliiil,  ."bowing  the  disasters  and   losses  on  the 
lakes.     The  losses  during  185ii  are  shown  in  the  fol-  ; 
lowiii;;  Hiimniary :  j 

LlPSS   IIK    l'.lOI'l:llTV,  ' 

...steam  and  sail 


The  I  Sv.Noesis  nr  thk  Marink  Rroistkii  or  riiit  Hoard  ,.k  i  ^^, 

11       ;  IISUKKWBITSIIS     IT     VrJWKl.s     l.M     OoMmsSlO.N    ov  'i,,,: 

'"'■^  Lakks  in  Tiiit  Kai.i.  or  IS.Ml.  "" 


.M.y.., 

..line 

.luly 

Adjust...,, 
September.. 
October. ... 
November... 
DccentlMT. . 


.  |142,A00 
11s,.Vh) 
2M.1*) 
67.7.V) 
■S42.>'«0 
>>.»2.o-,9 
l,(^,^9.l»4 


VcMVll. 

steamers.. 
Propellers.. 

Barks 

UriKS 

.lelioonors.. 

Total  . 


No. 

ToiinnK,.. 

KIT 

62.,'MM 

ll» 

54.«75 

5« 

21.778 

108 

27,046 

850 

17.N.8S0 

l,2fl« 

«.S9,78« 

Total  \i»\  steam  and  sail.  In  IVi«.  |:t,(i:ts.su 
ISW.    2.797,^19 


Increased  loaa  la  1884 t241,U85 


Losses  In  18,54.. 

InVI.  , 

1S.V.'.. 

"  1851.. 

KVV. 


♦2,187,825 
8,%4,»A0 
991,015 
740.515 
.M  4,440 


Loss  on  steam  linlls ^782, 800 

"       esrgoos  by  steam tl45,:l00 


Total  lots  by  steam  in  1tt6 ♦1.878,liio 

■S.V5 1,69J,700 


Deere as«  In  ISVI. ♦814,800 

T,o««  on  sail  hullf   ♦«68,615 

••      largois  by  sail »S97,o«9 

Total  loss  by  sal!  In  18,56 ♦l,f.iUl,774 

"         18»S 1.105,189 


tuer«a«etl  Iom  In  1856.  ♦.VV5,a86 

Li-Ni  or  l.iri. 


Los*  of  life. 


l«4. 
Il» 


IIW. 
118 


40T 


This  shows  an  im-rfsse  In  the  loss  of  life  during  the 
|ia»f  year  over  Unit  n'  iM.'i.'i  of  2H!». 

The  imreasi'd  larilitles  fur  mviiig  wrm  ked  |iro|>erty 
ho*  lessened  the  iietual  K'lount  iif  losi  mi  projierty  in 
distress  at  least  'i!t  per  rent,  iluring  the  past  seiere 
season  j  as  the  proportiim  of  total  hisses  to  the  whole    sides  greatly  improvln;(  the  Ironlier  of  11 


numlH'r  of  disasters  will  ihoi 
1866. 


I    Cj.hV.lii,.    1 

TiH,H.ii.4ni7'i 
I      2.74l,»in 
I         ffiHMIO 
illl.SV) 
; 5,4s^l(io 

♦  12,944,.'JSr' 

For  Cimmrrrr  of  th'  hdf.i,  see  South.  Qiinr.    xi.T. 
420;  Sniil/).  Lit.  .l/(>.,  ii.  (Maimiv)  ;  Dk  Ihnv'.s /fn.' 
vii.,27!t;  Ckri*.  F.r<im.,\\'\\. ;  Sii.i.ishn's./i,«c.,  .\.,8;) 
(AdAssi/.);    Hi:ST's  vt/rii/.,  viii. ;   .4iii.  Wliii/ Itri;,  \\., 
Ai'>i>:  .\mphi.«'s'  lO-jxirt  on  Colonial  nnd  hiir  Tnidp. 

Lamar,  l\-rinerly  Coiii.ia,  a  sea.|K)rt  uf  the  repiilu 
lie  of  lli.llvi.i,  the  ii.dev:int  I'p|M>r  I'erii,  on  tlie  west 
coast  if  South  Anierira,  hit.  22°  ;;;)' ;«)"  S.,  loiij;.  'iP 
12'  \V.  roptilation  .MMIO.  In  ls;i3  :  imar  w"s  ,1,.. 
dared  n  free  port,  and  in  it  centres  almost  the  mIkiIo 
foreign  traile  of  the  republic.  Its  si'untinn  is.  hmr. 
ever,  very  unfavorable.  If  lalsirs  under  a  frr.'nt  want 
of  fresh  water ;  and  is  obli|;ed  to  import  all  it<  |imvl*inns 
by  sea,  eillier  from  Valparaito  on  the  one  haml,  ur 
from  Ariea  on  the  other.  Tlie  I)e..ert  of  .\tii;iina 
lies  between  if  ami  liie  internal  and  [■o|iuliiu<  part  of 
the  iiiuntry,  where  the  towns  of  IVo-ni,  t'oc  Imlntnilia, 
Charctts,  etc..  i.re  ^itliatell.  The  prmlure  iin|»>rt.(l 
at  Lamar  is  innveyed  across  the  desert  on  tile  1  i.  k« 
of  mule"  to  the  interior:  the  nolil   an.l  »ilver  of  tlia 

,  niines  bi'ing  br niglit  in  the  same  way  to  tlio  [lort  t.)  lie 
sbipis'il.  'I'be^e,  with  copper,  saltpetre,  iliinchilla- 
«kiiu,  and  wool,  fcirni  the  principal  articles  of  export. 
Malliietreis  found  in  large  ipiantities  in  llieileorl  ;  tlii> 

I  copi«T  l^foiind  nearthe  c-oa.«t,  aiid.owiii^  lotlic.iari  ily 

I  of  fuel,  nio«t  part  of  it  is  eX|Hirted  in  the  sh  i|s'  iif  ore. 

'  Peru  piHsesses  it  lon.^  nirr  iw  '<trip  of  Imii'I,  strct.  hiu;,' 
along  till'  eoai't  of  the  racllic  frimi  .\^•l|uip:^  to  the 
Hay  of  I'ii'B,  which  iiiigbt  niitiirally  to  lieli.ii,'tu  Itoh'- 
\ia,  Isiiij;,  in  fid,  the  titlornl  of  the  lalt.r.  The 
Itollvian  giiveriiment  bai  set  oi;  foot  variom  no(,'iitia- 
lions  111  obtain   the  cession  of  this  tract,  which,  lie- 

repuhlic, 


when  comiiared  with    would,  at  the  same  time,  n-inler  her  mistress  of  .\rica, 
wliich  is  in  all  res|M-cts  much  better  lilted  than  Lamar  ful 


LAM 


1167 


LAM 


becoming  'h«  entrepot  of  trade.  Hitherto,  however, 
these  negotiatioHH  have  proved  abortive,  so  that,  aa 
alrea:1y  stated,  LHiiuir  at  prexent  engrosses  moat  part 
of  tlio  foreign  tnide  of  the  State.  We  subjoin  the  de- 
cree constitnting  I>amar  a  free  port : 

1.  From  and  after  tlio  lit  of  July  of  thU  present  year,  183a, 
I'ort  I-iiniur  aiiull  be  absolutrly  free  and  open.    2.  Vosaels  of 
every  nution  may  cntor  thU  port,  and  remain  oa  long  aa  they 
please,  without  being  sulijcctod  to  any  tax  wliatever,  cither 
on  ontninci',  or  during  their  stay,  or  on  thrlr  dopiirturc.    8. 
They  Bha'l  ^  '^'•■e  from  al!  dntlea  of  BnclinniRe,  toimHRP, 
Bliiftins,  unloading,  or  reloading  of  cargo,  dopoHlt,  stomgo,  or 
tnv  othor  of  whatever  denomination.    4.  Oooda  may  be  de- 
poiilcd  In  private  warehouses,  witbout  any  Intervention  on 
tbe  port  of  the  goverimient    t>.  The  custom-house  of  I'ort 
Uiiuir  is  iuppressed.    In  its  stead  will  be  a  commissioner's 
ollloc.  ^'i*  ihe  purpose  of  distributing  pormits  for  tint  trnns- 
porliill'iii  if  B"o'l'* 'nto  the  inlorlor.    0.  Wlicnuvor  goods  are 
to  lie  sent  Into  the  Inti-rlor,  they  niust  first  Iw  submitted  to 
thd  oninndfisloner,  together  with  tlin  luvoiro  corresponding. 
J.  Tlio  oommissioner  will   register   them   in  a  hoo.'  .   to- 
noltior  witli  their  valuation,  made  by  two  luorchanta  of  tho 
pUfi',  and  the  name  of  their  owners,  of  the  perscm  to  whom, 
tiid  the  place  wliere  they  are  to  bo  sent.     This  Is  to  be  signed 
liy  till'  piTBon  entering  the  goo<ls,  who,  at  the  same  time, 
binds  liiniBiif  to  liave  them  transported  direct  to  the  custdiu- 
house  fir  which  they  are  destined,  without  opening  any  of 
Iho  oasis,  bugs,  or  other  envelops,  each  of  which  shall  be 
lonliii,  uiiirked,   and  numbered   before  departure.      TheBc 
points  are  t«  Iw  expressed  In  the  permit.    8.  Tlio  comiiils- 
iion<  ■  sliall  h>  tho  earliest  post  send  a  notice  to  tho  collector 
(f  tlic  1  iistom-house  for  wliich  any  merchandise  is  desiinrd, 
HiecifyliiB  tlie  numbers,  characters,  quan'.iticH,  and  quailticN 
of  llic  several  articles.     W.  The  goods  must  not  be  carried  by 
soy  uimcrustonicd  roads,  but  only  through  tlniama  and  the 
public  thoroughfares  ;  and  whenever  they  pass  through  any 
pliuv  «t  which  a  guard  or  commissioner  Is  stationed,  the  per- 
iiiils  Miust  be  exhibited,  in  onler  that  their  arrival  with  their 
HiaiR  iiiibrol£en  may  be  ascertained.    10.  Merehaiita,  either  lu 
person  or  by  a  rcprese.itatlve,  must  produce  to  tho  conimls- 
kloneruf  llic  port  a  certllicate  of  the  delivery  of  the  g',  ids  at 
the  cusloiii-hoiise   for  which  they  are  destined  within  six 
months  from  the  day  of  I  heir  entry  ;  in  ease  they  do  not,  they 
must  nt  the  end  of  that  period  pay  the  whole  of  the  duties  on 
tliem.    11.  From  and  after  the  Ist  of.Iuly,  1S.1S,  all  goods  en- 
Icrod  «t  I'ort  Lamar  shall  pay  a  duty  of  only  ft  per  cent,  over 
>ud  above  tbat  of  half  per  cent,  to  tho  (Kinsiilado.     Vi.  The 
duty  of.')  per  cent,  shall  be  paid  thiin:  at  the  port, '2  per  cent, 
on  the  Viduatioii  made  as  albresald ;  and  the  other  ..  at  t  he  cus. 
tom-house  In  the  interior  for  which  the  ►.oiids  are  deslined, 
Ineiieb  case,  one  half  at  Ih,'  end  of  .1,  Mie  other  half  at  the 
iml  of  ^  months.     13.  All  goodii  earried  from  I'urt  I.aniar  by 
I:ii)d  to  any  of  the  adjacent  republics  shall  only  pay  a  transit 
duty  of  2  pi'r  cent.     U.  A  duty  of  2  per  cei.t.  shall  be  paid  on 
three  fourths  of  all  gold  and  silver  money  entered  at  any  of 
the  custom-homes   in  tlie  interior  for  exportation  through 
Port  Unuir.    IT).  It  is  absoiuti'ly  pruhibited  to  export  gold  or 
silver  ill  bullion    r  plate,  except  In  small  qiianlillns  for  the 
use  of  the  perKi>n  carrying  it  out.     It  will  be  s.>lr.eii  wherever 
Ills  found  oil  this  side  ihe districts  of  San  Antonio,  Han  VIn- 
rente,  Atooa,  .Vgiia,  de  Castllls,   I.eqiiapati',  or  the  line  of 
the  lanal,    lii.  .\ll  hardware  for  agrirultiire  and  niiiiing  ma- 
elilnery,  Instriiniinits  of  science  or  the  arts,  iron,  steel,  qulek- 
sllver,  and  moral  liooks,  may  be  Introduced  free  of  duly  Into 
the  repiiWIe,  ami  prodiiellons  of  llollvia  may  bo  nxporteii  like- 
wise free.     IT.  \  premium  of  'i  per  cent,  on  their  value  shall 
be  allowed  on  the  exportation  through  I'ort  l.aiiiar,  of  cusca- 
rllla,  wool,  tin,  cnctv,,  and  eulTee,  In  the  shape  of  reml.Hslon 
from  duties  to  the  amount  oil  goods  carried  Into  thi<  liile- 
rinr  from  ttie  same  port.     Tile  remaining  arti<-les  of  the  |)e- 
crei'sre  of  a  purely  bical  nature.     Heo  llm.ivi.t  and  I'kkit. 

Iiamb-skius  (lier.  l.nminsfiUe;  I''r.  I'liiiir  d'lii/i It- 
rmr ;  It.  I'tlli  nijtiiUini  ;  >S|).  I'ivllin  lU'.  rno/i-nwV 
The  viiliio  of  l.iiiili-sklns  vuries  orconliiig  tn  the  tine- 
uess,  lirilliaiH'v  ninl  enliir  tif  the  wool.  lUiuk  liunli- 
skhiH  are  more  nenerally  esteemeil  thiui  those  of  any 
other  euliir.  I'.iijXlisli  laInll-^killS  are  neliloin  to  lie  met 
with  perfectly  bliiek  ;  but  ainou  the  introiliictioii  of 
Merino  sheep  into  this  country,  many  of  the  white 
lleeiPi  have,  in  (Hiint  of  (|uallty,  iirrived  at  r  ;>itrli  of 
IM'rfectioii  wliieli  justly  entitles  thorn  to  lai  ranked  with 
some  of  the  best  lloeccs  ill  Spain.  The  importation  of 
lainli-skiiiK  is  iniinei.se.  I'',i^llt  tanttia  of  the  whole 
Husntiiy  are  supplied  by  Italy.  They  «ra  mostly  used 
in  the  glovo  mauufitoture. 


Lamp  (Cier.  Lamps ;  Fr.  Lampt ;  It.  Lucema ;  8p 
Lampara ;  Uus.  Lanipadu),  an  instrument  used  for  the 
combustion  of  liquid  intlummnble  bodies,  for  tho  pur- 
pose of  producir  ;  urtiticiiil  light.  Lamps  are  men- 
tioned in  all  tlie  early  ages ;  they  wero  in  use  in 
Kf<ypt,  Ureece,  and  Rome.  The  earthen  lamp  wliitb 
Kpietetus  the  philosopher  bad  in  his  study  sold  after 
bis  death  for  ilOOG  drnchmas,  A.  n.  161.  Lnmps  with 
horu  aides  were  tho  invention  of  Alfred.  Lamps  were 
in  general  use  through  the  streets  of  London  up  to  the 
close  of  the  18th  century,  as  wore  flambeaux,  which 
were  curried  by  link-boys.  London  atrcet.s  were  first 
lighted  by  oil-lamps  in  1(>81,  and  with  gas-icips  ui 
IHl-L  Tlie  domestic  lamp  is  noiw  of  elegant  manufac- 
ture; of  this  kind  is  the  Argiind  lamp,  brought  into 
general  use  in  Kngland  in  17fe./. — Haydn, 

U  is  unnecessary  to  give  any  description  rf  instru- 
ments that  are  so  well  known.  AVe  may,  however,  re- 
mark that  the  discovery  of  Sir  H.  Davy,  who,  by 
covering  the  flame  with  wire  gauze,  succeeded  in  pro- 
ducing a  lump  that  may  be  securely  used  in  coal  miner 
charged  witli  inflanimahio  gun,  is  one  of  tho  most  i-i- 
geiiioiis  nnd  valuable  that  has  ever  lieen  made.  "  he 
following  extracts  from  a  communication  of  thr  lato 
Mr.  Huddle,  an  able  and  well-informed  coul  ei.  .neer, 
evinces  the  groi.  t  iiii|)ort.anoe  of  Sir  Humphrey  i)avy's 
invention :  "  Itesides  the  facilities  ulfordcd  by  this  in- 
vention to  the  working  of  coal  mines  abounding  in  lire- 
ilanip,  it  lias  enabled  tho  directors  and  superintendent 
to  ascertain,  with  the  utmost  precision  and  expedition 
laith  the  presence,  fhe  quantity,  and  correct  situation 
of  the  gas.  Instead  of  creeping  inch  by  inch  with  a 
caiidio,  as  is  usual,  along  the  galleries  of  the  mine 
suspected  to  contain  fire-damp,  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain its  presence,  we  walk  firmly  on  with  the  safe 
lamps,  and,  with  the  utmost  conlidonee,  prove  the  ac- 
tual state  of  the  mine.  Hy  observing  attentively  the 
several  appeurunces  upon  the  Hume  of  tho  lamp,  i-.s  ..n 
examination  of  this  kind,  the  causa  of  accidents  which 
happened  to  the  most  experienced  and  cautious  miners 
is  completely  developed ;  and  this  his  hitherto  tiocn 
in  i\  great  me.isure  matter  of  mere  conjecture.  It  is 
not  necessary  that  i  should  enlarge  upon  the  iiiitmitl 
advantages  which  must  necessarily  residt  from  an  iii- 
veiition  culmtlated  to  (irolong  our  supply  of  mineral 
coal,  because  1  think  them  obvious  to  every  rellectiiig 
mind  ;  but  I  can  not  conclude  without  expressing  my 
highest  sentiments  of  admiration  for  those  talents 
which  have  developed  the  properties  and  controlled 
the  p<iwer  of  one  of  the  most  dangerous  elements 
which  human  enterprise  lia.4  hitherto  had  to  en- 
counter." 

Ihe  lumps  now  used  for  light-houses  are  highly  in- 
genious, and  beautiful.     In  the  first  place,  it  is  neces- 
sari'  to  distinguish  between  two  systems — tlie  catiiplrit: 
and  ilie  iiii>]ilrii- — the  former  dejieiiding  on  tho  rclleo- 
tion  of  light  from   a   mirror,  and  the   latter  on  tho 
transmission  of  light  through  a  lens.      If  a  largo  lump 
Here   placed   on  the  top  of  a  li:;lit-hoiise,  with  glass 
roof  and  windows  all  iiroiind  it,  tho  light  wouhl  shine 
in   every  direction,   losing    its  intensity   by  lioing  so 
much    dilViised ;    liit    by   the    Use   either  of   mirrors 
or  of  lenses,  all  the  light  is  concentrated  to  one  deli- 
nitd  direction  ;  its  energy  is  increased  by  being  cir- 
oumsrrilied  in   range.      In   the  catoptric  systcn,   nu- 
merous concave  r"lleitors  are  placed  nt  delinile  angles 
round  a  central  l.inip :  they  are  of  silvered  eo|iper,  and 
are  kept  exi|ulsitely  bright;  and  lln\v  all  contrive  to 
j  reflect  the  rays  out  seaward,  witlmnt  allowing  any  to 
I  waste  their  power  landward.      Ihe  dioptrii'  system  in- 
i  volves  the   use  of  |H>werfnl   convex   lenses,  tliro.igh 
which  the  rays  are  focali^.ed  In  a  dt  liiiite  direilion. 
'  If  very  l.trge,  these  lenses  would  l>o  difl'.ciilt  to  iiKikn 
and   costly  to   jiurchuse  ;  but   it  has  been  sliown  liy 
Brewster  anil  Kresnel,  that  a  com|Knind  lens  may  bo 
built  up  of  a  numlair  of  pieces,  provided  the  curvatures 
I  are  well  adjusted.  Around  thuusauds  of  miles  of  coast, 
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where  tlie  annaal  wrecks  are  from  700  to  800,  and  the 
pro|)crty  lust  amounts  to  millions  sterling,  thit  li^lit- 
hotises  Imvo  passed  tbrougli  many  stupes  of  eiHcionnv. 
First  tlicre  was  the  largo  coal  fire  used  on  the  summits 
of  open  buildings,  tlirn  tlie  old-fashioned  oil  lamps,  or 
sometimes  wax  candles,  with  a  looking-glass  reflector 
behind ;  then  the  more  brightly-liuming  Argand  lump, 
with  concave  metallic  reflectors  lieliind ;  then  the  con- 
vex lens,  to  focaliiEo  the  rays  l>y  transmission;  and 
then  the  lens  built  up  piecemeal,  so  that  the  light  may 
ap|>eai'  almost  as  one  vast  luminous  pillar.  See  Lioiit- 

llOl'NKS. 

Lamp-black  (Ger.  Kienriua;  Fr.  Koir He  ftimie, 
Neni  ilifumu,  Xfgro-fume,  Negn  de  huno).  The  finest 
lamji-ldaik  is  produced  by  collecting  the  smoke  from  a 
lamp  witli  a  long  wick,  which  supplies  more  oil  than 
can  l»e  |ierfpctly  consumed,  or  l)y  suffering  the  flame 
to  play  ai^'v-.si  a  metalline  cover,  which  impedes  the 
coml>'.<stion,  not  only  by  conducting  off  parts  of  the 
h'-at,  Ijut  liy  ol)structing  the  current  of  uir.  Lamp- 
black, however,  is  prepared  in  a  much  cheaper  way 
for  the  (Icmands  of  trade.  The  dregs  which  remain 
after  the  pliquation  of  pitch,  or  else  small  |)icccH  of 
flr-wood,  are  liurni'il  in  furnaces  of  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion, the  smoke  .if  which  is  made  to  pass  through  a 
long  hori/.oiital  llue,  terminating  in  a  close  boarded 
chamlM-r,  The  roof  of  this  chamber  is  made  of  coarse 
cloth,  through  which  the  curn-nt  of  air  escapes,  while 
the  s(Hit  remains. — I'kk's  Olcliimary. 

ZrfUld,  in  sea  language,  makes  part  of  several  com- 
pound tcnus  :  thus,  lui/ing  the  ItiHil,  denotes  that  U'oMon 
of  a  ship  w  liirh  increases  its  distance  from  tiie  coast,  so 
OS  to  make  it  «p|)ear  lower  or  sm  Heron  account  of  the 
interni.'iliate  convexity  of  the  soa.  JiiiUiu;/ the  Utn-l, 
is  priHlui-ed  Iiy  the  motion  of  the  vessel  toward  it. 
iMihl  .,;  sIih!  in.  signifies  that  another  part  of  the  land 
himlers  the  sight  of  that  the  ship  came  from,  /jitnl  In, 
or  so  far  from  shore  that  it  cm"  only  lie  just  di«iemp<l. 
lAitui  liim,  a  wiod  that  in  almost  all  hot  ountries 
blows  ut  certain  times  frtim  the  shore  in  the  night. 
I'll  ffl  Ihf  lanil ;  that  is,  to  see  liy  the  compass  how  it 
l>ears.  I^md-brftzf,  a  current  of  air,  which  in  miiny 
par^i  within  the  tropics,  (larticularly  in  the  Went  In- 
dies, regularly  sets  fnim  the  land  towanl  the  sea  diir- 
ing  the  night,  and  this  even  on  opposite  |Hiints  of  the 
ciiujt.  /^iml-liuf.f'l,  is  said  of  a  harlior  which  is  envi- 
r.med  liy  land  on  all  sides,  so  as  to  exclude  the  prospect 
of  the  sea,  unless  over  some  Intervening  laud.  If  a 
ship  is  at  anchor  in  such  .  place,  she  is  saiil  to  ride  land- 
lixkc'',  and  is  Iherefure  consiih-red  to  \n'  «afe  from  the 
violence  of  winds  ami  tiiles.  /'o  miUr  llie  land,  is  to  ilis- 
cover  it  after  having  l>cen  mit  ..f  sight  of  it  for  some 
tlmei.  IjKid-miirk ;  any  mountain,  rotk,  steeple,  or  the 
like,  near  the  sea-side,  whii  li  serves  lo  illrect  ships 
]<assing  liy  how  to  steer  so  as  t<i  avoid  certain  danger- 
ous no  k-.  shoals,  whirl|HHds.  etc. 

Land*,  Public,  tirunls  of  public  land  ti>  certain 
States  for  railroads,  n:ai|e  at  the  last  nessicm  of  the 
'M\i\  ('oiigre»<,  IHj.')  ■»; :  Til  Imra.  a  .;rant  of  the  al- 
ternate sei  timis  ilesignatvil  liy  odi  niimWers,  for  six 
miles  iu  width  on  each  siile  of  lertuin  railniads  named 
in  the  a' t ;  and,  in  case  any  <:f  such  sections  shall  have 
lieeii  wild,  or  lici-ome  subject  to  pre-emption,  then  the 
limit  of  -eleitien  is  extended  to  /i/V«ri  i«iV<»  on  ea»ii 
side.  III  iii.iIk'  up  the  deliciency  so  caused,  I  he  alter, 
nate  sertiuns  remaining  to  the  Cnitud  .States  within 
«(>  milrt  on  each  side  nut  to  be  sold  lor  less  lli.in 
double  Die  minimum  priie  of  other  piiblii  lands 
i>l  'J&  |>er  acre.  'I'riKipn  and  other  projirrty  of  the 
I'nitecl  Stales  l<i  Ihi  lraiis|iurt*Hl  free  ii|sin  the  rail- 
ruwls — mails  to  be  carried  at  surli  rales  as  < 'mign'ss 
miiy  presiriU',  and,  until  so  lixed,  al  sui  li  iles  as 
'\e  l'(ktinaiiter-(iuneral  iii.iy  allow. 
At  the  second  M!»sion  of  the  same  (ongri'ss,  lM.'it'i  '7, 
a  Ilka  grant  was  mode  I  i  Minnesota  and  lo  .ilulmma. 
'i  he  quantity  of  land  grautwl  in  oocb  com  in  ovar  ttOUU 
irro  l>er  mile  uf  railway. 


In  the  first  grant  made  to  Alabama,  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  increase  of  the  price  of  the  sections  re- 
tained  by  the  United  Stntes,  that  provision  of  the  lnw 
not  lieing  fairly  construoble  as  one  of  the  terms  or  enn- 
ditions  of  the  grant.  In  all  these  grants,  it  will  \^ 
observed,  the  States  arc  authorized  to  make  their  se- 
lections  an  fur  as  ffteen  miles  on  each  side  of  evcr^- 
railroad,  while  the  increase  in  the  minimum  gov- 
emment  price  of  the  retained  lands  is  ecmlined  to 
the  lix  mile  limit.  The  public  lands,  in  all  the  aliove- 
named  States,  particularly  in  Iowa,  Alabama,  Missis. 
sippi,  Louisiana,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  having 
been  sold  or  pre-empted  to  a  gre'^t  extent,  it  is  niaiii- 
fest  that  the  selections  for  all  the  named  railroads  will 
range,  more  or  less,  to  the  maximum  limit  of  1,')  miles 
on  each  side  of  theni.  The  increase  In  the  niininium 
pr.jo,  therefore,  does  not  apply  in  a  width  of  iii„e 
miles  on  each  side.  This  seems  to  give  up  the  ariju. 
ment  that  the  only  consideration  which  moved  C'lm. 
gress  to  mal.c  these  grants  was  such  as  would  actuate 
any  large  holder  of  unoccupied  land  to  give  awa\-  part 
to  enhance  the  value  of  the  residue  ;  for  if  the  land  is 
not  improved  in  value  for  the  full  extent  of  tilt  15 
miles,  what  right  have  Congress  to  make  such  a  ifrant 
for  such  a  reason  ? 

The  immense  donations  of  public  land  made  of  late 
years  by  Congress  to  corporations  witliin  the  new 
States,  have  awakened  the  attention  of  the  people  ef 
the  old  States  to  the  subject,  and  of  Virginia,  es|)eiiallv 
where  the  burden  of  taxution  for  internal  improved 
incuts  has  been  great,/  increased.  It  strikes  us 
therefore,  that  a  brief  recurrence  to  the  history  u"  1 
conditions  of  tlio  tenure  of  the  public  domain  r.i..  i, 
of  general  interest  at  this  time. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  Kevolutionaiv  War 
there  belonged  to  some  of  the  States  large  triuts  of 
wild  and  nmippropriafed  lands,  while  in  others  none 
such  existed  ;  the  States  jiossessing  no  such  lands 
claimed  that  as  the  war  was  waged  with  united  means 
and  e<,ual  sacrifices,  the  waste  lands  which  nii(;ht  lie 
coiKjiiered  from  tlie  enemy  shouhl  beconii!  coinmon 
pniperty,  and,  under  the  recommendations  of  Cor 
gress,  lOlli  October,  17H0,  "that  the  unaiiprnpriateu 
lands  which  might  be  ceded  to  the  I'nited  States,  liy 
any  particular  .State,  pursuant  to  the  rccommcmlation 
of  Congress  of  the  oth  of  September  last,  shall  ne  ilis. 
po.sel  of  for  the  common  benefit  of  the  liiitej  Stales." 

Virginia  promptly  made  a  cession  of  her  vast  iln. 
main  north  of  the  Kiver  Ohio,  out  of  nliiili  six  States 
ha  e  since  l>een  fcrnied.  The  condition  of  lier  cession 
(.idopted  substantially  by  other  States)  was,  tliat  all 
the  lands  conveyed  "  shall  be  consiilered  as  a  e'lmmm 
/•ind  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  such  of  the  Initpil 
States  es  have  become  or  shall  bccmne  nieiiiliers  of  the 
ciinfederaey  or  federal  alliance  of  the  said  .States,  Vir- 
ginia inclusive,  according  to  their  usual  res|iritiye 
proiMirtions  in  the  general  cb'irge  and  expeinliture, 
and  shall  lie  faithfully  and  Imuii  ph'  dispuscil  of  for 
that  pur|«ise,  ami  f<ir  nn  nlh  r  iitr<irpurp<i.ti  ir/inli  rer," 
Thus  were  the  lands  ceded,  a-ceptei!,  and  held  intnitl. 
Iliiw  they  have  since  lieen  dis|Hiseil  of,  in  ti.t.il  ill-re- 
gard  iif  the  conditions  of  the  trust,  the  history  of  the 
muntry  tells  in  the  annals  of  (diigressional  lc;,'l<la. 
tion. 

In  disreguril  of  the  plain  obligations  of  the  trust, 
President  ,lai  kson,  iu  the  early  days  of  liis  ailininis- 
tration,  pro;)osed  to  cede  the  lands  thus  uci|iiire<l,  aiil 
all  HUlise(|uenlly  purchaseil,  to  the  States  In  wlilh 
they  lie,  gratuitously,  or  lor  a  nominal  price. 

To  counterai't  this  nixtenient,  which  al  thai  time 
met  with  no  favor  in  ('lUigrcss,  but  which  has  sinie 
U'en  substantially  adopted  ill  the  system  nl'  |>arlial 
grants,  Mr,  Clay  intrtsluced  his  well  known  ilistriiai- 
tion  bill,  which  was  jiasscd  by  Ciini{ri'ss  on  the  'JiliUy 
of  March,  1«:U,  by  a  vote  of  21  to  'Jd  in  the  .Senuli 
and  '.111  to  40  in  the  House  of  Kepresentatiyes.  Th's 
bill  i'r«sident  .lackson  refused  to  approve,  and  it  ild 
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not  become  a  law,  the  popular  will,  as  indicated  by 
the  vote  of  the  House,  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
in<;.  Some  of  the  westom  members  did  not  hesitate 
to  avow  the  purpose  of  eventually  appropriating  to 
the  States  in  which  they  lie  all  the  public  lands,  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  declared  that,  after 
the  census  of  182!",  the  power  to  do  so  would  be  irre- 
sistilile.  The  fultlllment  of  this  menace  is  almost  com- 
plete, and  after  the  census  of  1860  the  old  States  will 
be  utterly  powerless  unless  they  unite  cordially  for 
their  common  protection. 

The  whole  amount  of  money  which  would  have 
gone  into  the  Treasury  of  Virginia,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Mr.  Clay's  land  bill  from  1882  to  1839,  a 
period  of  seven  }'ears,  would  have  been  $4,369,169,  or 
for  each  year,  $728,194. 


On  September  4, 1841,  an  act  was  passed  to  appro- 
priate the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands 
among  the  several  States.  The  first  section  provided 
that  from  and  after  the  81st  of  December,  1811,  there 
should  "  be  allowed  and  paid  to  each  of  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Alabama,  Missouri,  Missis- 
sippi, Louisiana,  ArV^nsas,  and  Michigan,  over  and 
above  what  each  of  the  said  States  is  entitled  to  by 
the  terms  of  the  compacts  entered  into  between  them 
and  the  United  States,  upon  their  admission  into  the 
Union,  the  sum  of  ten  per  centum  upon  the  nett  prt>- 
ceeds  of  the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  which,  subse- 
quent to  the  day  aforesaid,  shall  be  made  within  the 
limits  of  each  of  said  States  respectively."  We  give 
below  a  statement,  showing  the  quantities  of  public 
land  disposed  of,  and  also  the  quantities  vacant. 
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18U. 
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Bale. 


Sq.  miles, 

Ohio 39.964 

Imllona S8,809 

Illinois »,410 

Mlwourl 116,087^ 
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MlMlsslppI t37,827; 

Louisiana 41,1M6| 

Mlchlsaii ;  6<l,451| 

Arkansas 62,198 

Klor-.la 59,208 

Iowa B8,080 
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Mliinisota ]  }41,»?i 
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rial, 1S7,923: 
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Indian ti...i20i 
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InilliUluaU 

lUI.I 

riiiii)>anlei. 

Si'ad  Uov. 

and  imhilr 

bulMlnii<. 

Aerae. 

Military 
Servii-ei. 

private 
clalnii. 

landi. 

Arn-i.          Acr«fl. 

Arrefc, 

Auret. 

,,i're«. 

Acrv. 

Acre.. 

Aerei. 

Aoref. 

Ohio 

727,.628        .... 
673.,357        .... 

1,248,001-77 
1,609,861-01 

82,141-24 
84344 

'2,660 

l,8'24,423-9« 
1,281..386-01 

28,460 
829,881 

|8:!,428 
1 1,816,199 

48,558 
86.807 

Inillana 

Illinois 

1,061,796 

600,600-00 

2,.696,IV68 

0,V4-64 

2,606 

9,697,0.60-08 

188,9021  11,83.3,418 

611,6681 

MKwurl 

1,22-2,179l       .... 

6(H),0(Hi-00 

1,816.184 

2,.606 

8,041.773-26 

1,36-2,456  1 ,3,8,68,4,6:1 

13,37.6,621 

.Mabania 

926,'<m  21,949-46 

600,000-0(l 

2,8,'V»,24-< 

1, IK  1.68 

1,620 

1,014,-244-y6 

213,:l.s7          |-.'..69t] 

8,2.3.3,0.38, 

Mis.<lMl|ipi 

8:10,624        

6(HI,(HI0-0(I 

1,064,.'v4O    I.'i,!M!6-31 

1,280 

244,0.'>3-2l 

68S,(l,s8  t  2,753,824 

6„642,.381 

I.oiilsiftiia 

8.32,124'       .... 

600,0(10-00 

1,0fll,Mo|    8,412  0-* 

68.<,190-.3O 

2,002,914 

1 10,.6s0,676 

0,444,2941 

Mldiiiran 

l,li:i,478 

1,2.')0,0»K)-(Vt 

l,269,r.2o|    4,osoflO 

13,260 

l,9'22,0.6;l-6» 

126,711 

1  7,173,72,'i 

11,882,773 

l.trknnsas 

W12,f)40,  2,097-43 

,600,00(1-00 

1.63l,91lil.39,:l00-2,"> 

10,600 

1,744,693-16 

1 18,461 

1  8,461,.68o 

1,6,448,980 

JFIorUa 

9.64,6^220,024-22 

,6(K».0(M)-0ll 

l,:l-i3,2-<0.  .')-2,114-00 

6,210 

40-2,v39-81 

3,739,789 

1 10,700,737 

]8,.658,188 

961,2-24 

1 1,360,79:1 22 

2,748,.66o'  ls.276-80 

•.\.-<w 

10,929,683-80 

1  1,490,716 

7,6vS69e 

Wlsoonsln 

1,IHI4,714|       .... 

1. 009,871  99 

l,201,92oi    6,706-S2 

O.IIH) 

8,94-.>,037  17 

36,8s  1 

1  2,850,0(X) 

1.6,M;1,429 

California 

6.768,4)>4|       .... 

60o,iHm-(m 

....   1         .... 

.... 

.,., 

•  .  .  . 

118,682,436 

Mtioit-sota 

.VI89,»44'       .... 

S3»(I,0(K|-(K 

1,818,020-bo 

.... 

82,592,608 

Ilrt'cun 

6,692, 1-24 



.... 

:.. 2,91.3,241 

Washlnirtoii 

4.N.\629!       .... 

•  •  •  . 

76,444,056 

Ni'iv  .Mi>\lco.... 

8,826.9.661       .... 

149,210,804, 

Ctah 

6,0.sl,777i       .... 

t  •  •  • 

1 13,689,018 

N'l-braska 

1'2,I7.6,.603        .... 

....          . . , , 

.... 

206,984,747 
76,861,6681 

Kansas 

4,400,062 

....  1       

.... 

Inilian 

1       

■       1       

42,892,800 
1,077,988,588 

Total 

66,486,.67244,»71-ll,  10,878,988-69 

18,190,806 

279,799  07 

M,S,36 

117,825,009-88 

'5;928,908 

49,787,.'168 

•  Ini-lmli's  rpsorvoa  under  il.'i>ils  of  i-csslon 
{  liicliiiU-s  till,  iiiiantlty  t.f  .'.4I,6'26  aoros  (if  llio  Do^ 
((  Is  tho  I'stlioato  of  till'  !>("»  Molnm  Klvcr  (iraot,  w 
i  Ki  porltMl  liy  Iho  Slato'a  aiithorllU's. 

Land-waiter,  nn  o(lii-cr  of  tho  KnHJish  ctntom- 
houso.  whoso  iluty  it   In,  H|Min  liiiidini;  any  morchnii-  i 
ili.se,  to  tusti',  wclnh,  uu-asiiro,  or  ollierwiso  cxniiiino  ', 
the  varioii!!  artit'U's,  etc.,  and  to  take  an  lu-oouiit  of  i 
the  same.     'I'lii-y  nrt>  likewiso  Rtylod  Boarihors,  and 
are  to  atti'inl,  and  join  with,  th«  patent  Keurrbors,  in  ; 
cxeriition  of  all  wH-kctH  fur  the  sliipping  of  noiMlfi  to  !»■ 
i'X|K)rteil  to  foreiKn  parts  ;  and,  in  cases  when*  draw- 
backs or  bounties  are  to  lie  paid  to  the  nierchaut  oii 
4K 


t  KxoUihIvo  (if  Clilrknsaw  ccaslon, 
Miiliit's  UlviT  l»riint  aliovo  tho  Kaccoon  Fork. 
llliln  this  Torrltorv. 

1  Kstliiiatod. 

tho  ('X|iortiitlon  of  nuy  good-i,  they,  as  well  an  the  pat- 
oiit  seiirrbors,  are  to  certify  the  shipping  thereof  on 
the  ilclioiituros. 

Lnniard,  or  Lanyard  ( tVoi.  Lanier,  Fr.~),  a  uliort 
picrc  of  cord  or  line  faatenod  to  several  iniu-liiucs  in  a 
ship,  and  serving  tn  secure  thoni  in  a  partioul:ir  place, 
iir  to  niiuii\ge  them  more  conveniently.  Such  arc  the 
lanyards  cf  the  gun-port,  the  lanyard  of  tho  liuoy,  the 
lunyurd  of  the  vat-hook,  and  others.     The  principal 
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Uoj'arda  used  in  a  ship,  however,  nre  those  employed 
to  extend  the  shrouds  and  stays  of  the  masts  l>y  their 
communication  with  the-<1ead  eyeo,  so  as  to  fonn  a  sort 
of  mcchunical  power  reseniMin);  thiit  of  a  taclile.  These 
lanyards  are  (ixed  lu  the  dend-cyes  as  follows:  one 
end  of  the  lanyards  is  thrust  through  one  of  the  holes 
of  the  upper  dead-eye,  and  then  Icnottcd  to  prevent  it 
from  drawing  out ;  the  other  U  then  passed  t1irn\igh 
one  of  the  holes  in  the  lower  dead-eye,  when<-e  return- 
ing upward,  it  is  inserted  through  the  second  liole  in 
the  upper  deud-eyo,  and  next  through  the  sri-ond  hole 
in  the  lower  dead-eye,  and  tinnlly  througli  the  third 
hole  of  both  dead-eyes,  Tlie  en(l  of  the  lanyard  lie- 
ing  then  directed  upward  from  the  lowest  dead-eye,  is 
■tretrlied  as  stiff  us  possililo  liy  tlie  applichtinn  of 
taclilcs ;  and  tliat  the  several  parts  of  it  may  slide 
with  more  facility  tlirou^h  tlic  holes  of  tlie  dead-eyes, 
it  is  well  smeared  with  hog's-Iurd  or  tallow,  so  that 
the  strain  is  immediately  communicated  to  all  the 
turns  at  (mce. 

Iia  PerOUBe,  a  cdehrated  French  navigator.    His 
first  voyage  was  commenced  iu  ITSS,  when  Pcrouse 
sailed  from  France  for  the   I'acilic  with  the  liiiun.wle 
and  Atlriilalte  under  his  command.     The   last   direct 
intelligence  received  from  liini  was  from  Botjiny  Hay, 
in    March,   1788.       Several    expeditions    were   sulisc- 
quently  dispatched  in  search  of  I'erouse,  liut  no  certain 
information  wu.s  had  until  Captain  Dillon,  of  the  F^ist 
India  ship  Rrtenrch,  ascertained  that  the  I'rpticli  ships 
had  been  cast  away  on  two  different  islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides — a  fate  authenticated  by  various  artii'ln«of  the 
wrcik  of  these  vessels,  which  Captain  Dillon  brought 
with  him  to  Calcutta,  April  i),  1K-J8,  10 years  oflerward. 
liapidary,  a  name  given  to  the  artist  or  artisan 
whose  business  it  is  tn  cut.  grind,  and  [Hilish  gems,  small 
stones,  etc.,  for  the  purjioses  of  jewelry,  ami  also  for 
mineralogical  siK-cimcns.      The    natne,   derived    from 
lapulttniiii,  |iert.iinin;;  t<>  stones  (from  lupi*,  a  stone), 
would  seem  to  imluile  the  various  modes  of  working 
or  finishing  stones  in  general ;  the  technical  use  of  the 
Word,  however,  is  limitei^  us  aliove  noticed. 
Lapia  Lasuli.     Sen  Ultiumauink. 
Lapland,  the  most   northeriy  coimtrv  of  Knro|M', 
is  bouiiiled  ncirth  by  the  Arctic  (liean,  south  by  Swe- 
den, east  by  the  White  Sea,  and  west  by  Norway  .-ind 
the    Atlantic   Ocean.      Its   limits   are   nut   veri-  accu- 
rately lai  I  down  by  geographers  ;  Ivut  it   seems  to  be 
divide  1  from  the  re«t  of  Scamlinavia  by  a  line  lOMrly 
Corrcs|Hmding  with    the  jsilar  circle,    in   latitude  (lii^ 
8'J',    and   Is   consetpiently   almost    entirely  an   arctic 
region.      .North  Ca|H',  its  must  northerly  |)<)iut.  is  sit- 
uated iu  N.  lat.  71°  10'  Ih",  conse<iuently  Its  length 
fnmi  north  to  south,  is  alsiiit  X'lO  miles,  and  not  .'iilO,  as 
is  usually  stated.      From  Ca|M-  drlov.  un  the  White 
.Se/:,  to  the  Atlantic  un  the  west,  it  extends  aUmt  700  , 
miles;  but  liesides  thi<  continental  territurv,  llnre  are 
a  v.i»t  nundwr  "f  i«lands,  wliicli  are   inclinbd  in  the  \ 
general  name  of  l.apl ami.      The  wlode  country  is  di- 
vide«l  intii  three   parts,  called   Itiis-iin.  S»eili-li,  ami 
Norwegian  I.aplanil  or  Finmark,  and  is  r<'co;{nized  bv 
the  Swedes  and  Norwegians  by  the  name  of  l.apmark, 
mark  ►ignifung,  both  iu  .Swedish  and   Nurse,  land  I'r 
trait   of  country.       I'lie    ve;y  early  writers,   however, 
do  II.  ;  notice  any  cmintry  under  the  name  of  Lapmark, 
while   Finmark    is  alluileil  to,  though   not    with    Midi 
cleari;ess  a«  would  lulmit  of  our  deijnintt  the  iiact  e\- 
tert  of  i,.uiitry   «bich  went   by  lli  it  appellation.      It 
hail  l,een  i  onjectiire.l  Ih  it,  in  former  ages,  tlie  |Mrt«  of 
the   north  now  known  by  the  names  of  .Sweilish  and 
Kiioian    l.apland  were  diittingulslied  as  llussiaii  and 
,Swedl-li    Finmirk   pn'\|oii«ly  to  the  [leriiHl  when  the 
Finns  ol.taiued  the  name  of  l.ap|wr,  oi  Laplanders. 

Fiiimark,  «liiih  forms  th»  most  northern  part  of 
this  wild  and  extensive  territory,  constitutes  one  e.\- 
treoiily  of  the  kingdom  of  Norwav ,  to  which  it  now 
belim^s,  tlHiugh  doubtless  in  ancient  times  it  was  a 
ie|i;Uatt!  kiutjdoiu,  govcnied   by   its  ovui  sovereigtis. 


Its  present  boundary  on  the  west  is  Loppen,  the  first 
island  in  Finmark,  and  which  forms  a  line  between  it 
and  the  Nordlamis,  a  part  of  Norway  sometimes  erro- 
neously confounded  with  Lapland.      On  the  north- 
west and  north-cast  it  is  washed  by  the  Polar  Ocean 
while  to  the  east  it  is  bordered  by  Kussian  Lapland' 
which  also,  with  Nordlund,  bounds  It  to  the  south-! 
the  Itoundary  line  iMjtween  the  two  countries  being  the 
River  Tuna.     Its  extent  from  north  to  south— that  ',^ 
from  the  Iwnlers  of  Kussian   Laphind  to  the  North 
Cape— is  nearly  throe  degrees  of  latitude  ;  its  greatest 
breadth  being  from  west  to  eaat,  namely,  from  the 
western  side  of  Faroe  to  the  coast  above  Warangcr 
near  the  l)orders  of  Kiissiim  Lapland.     At  the  eastern 
extremity  of  Finmark  there  is  u  considerable  tract,  to 
which  both  Norway  and  Hussia  lay  claim.     It  lies 
between  the  iickmiwledged  boundaries  of  each  of  these 
powers,  and  being  now  considered  as  neutral  grouml 
is  free  to  the  Laplander  of  both  countries  to  hunt  ami 
fish  in.     This  district  extends  a  little  to  the  westwiinl 
of  Ilugefioril,   stretching  neariy  south  to  the   Ijiara 
Lake,  where  it  bends  to  the  east,  and  afterward  to  the 
N.i;.,  where  it  joins  the  coast.      liussian  Laplanil  licj 
to  the  south  and  east  of  the  debatable  grouml  aljovo 
mentioned.     The  river  Muonio,  which  for  a  nmsiiler- 
alilo  portion  of  its  early  course  receives  the  n.iine  of 
the   Kongi'irnaelf,   constitutes  the  boundary    lietween 
Sweden   and   liussia.      The  circle   of  K  ,1a,  anil  the 
northern    part  of   eastern    Kemi,   constituted  at  one 
time  Kussian   Lapland;  but,  by  subseipient  treaties 
two  extensive  districts,  all  the  Lapmark  of  western 
Kemi,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lapmark  of  Torneu 
have  been  ceded  to  Knssia.     Thus  nearly  two  thirds 
of  tiie  regions  inhablttni  by  the  Laplanders  are  indudeil 
in  the  dominions  of  the  Fmperor  of  liussia.     'vweilish 
Lapland,  the  most  southerly  division,  occnpies  the  in- 
ttrior  part  of  the  country  to  the  we-t  of  the  Iliver 
Torneo — the  maritime  district  of  Nonlland,  a  |Kirtiiin 
of  Norway,  being  situateil  between   it  ami  the  North 
Sea.      How  much  of  the  northern  part  of  Sweden  is 
entitled  to  be  called  Swedish  Lapland,  it  is  impi.-silde 
to  .say.      If  the  arctic  circle  be  taken  as  the  bimndarv 
line,  only  that  portion  of  Sweden  called  North  Hetli. 
nia  can    be  consiilered  as  behmgiiig  to  Laplaml;  hut 
I'itea   Lapmark   unil    I'mea  Lapmark  are   sonii'tinii's 
mentioned  as  forming  part  of  the  latter  coiintrv.  and 
these  are    situated   in   West  Bothnia.     The  cause  uf 
error  may  be  traced  to  the  circumstance  of  these  no. 
madic  tril  OS  fre<|uently  inhabiting,  at  least  for  a  per- 
tioi;  of  the  year,  districts  of  country  far  ilowii  in  (lie 
interfor  of  Sweden  and  Norway.      Thus,  in  the  latter 
countiy,    the    Koraas     Moiiulaius,    situateil    lielnecn 
Christ ia.'iia   and     Drontheiiii,    an?    inhabited,   durlii" 
Slimmer  at  least,  by  a  family  of  Laplainlirs  with  tho 
never-failing  herd  of  reindeer      liut  the  e\,iii  l„.uiid- 
ary  line  is  ii.it  very  material,  as  it  has  ref.rrnc  e  unlv 
to  different   |Birtions  of  a  tract  of  country  which  is 
under  one  government. 

There  are  numerous  lakes  and  rivers  iu  l.a|il,iiid.  (If 
the  latter,  several  take  their  rise  in  tho  Koeliii  Mount- 
ains, and  How  in  various  directions  into  the  Atlantii' 
( •ceaii  or  the  (liilf  of  Itotliiiia.  The  pniiri|..il  ri\er»  uf 
the  country  an'  the  Tana  or  Tama,  whii  li  takes  n  ii,,rtli. 
eastern  course  tliriHigh  Finmark.  and  ciii|itics  ii.elf  iiitu 
a  bay  or  sound  of  the  same  name  ;  the  .\ltin  or  Ahiti, 
which  is  very  rapid,  forcing  its  way  tliroii;,di  tlie 
nioiintaiiis  of  Finmark  in  a  nortli-we-terly  ilindimi, 
einplio  il-elfinton  bay  of  the  same  name  .■  the  Tunir", 
which  issues  from  a  lake  so  iiaineil,  ami,  alter  iieln^' 
enlarged  by  a  number  of  streams  uniting  in  one  ilun- 
iiel  and  running  nearly  due  south  tliri>ii|{li  a  liiu,( 
course,  falls  into  tho  noilhorn  extremity  of  the  llulli- 
iiiaii  (iulf  ut  Torneo;  and  tlio  Muonio,  which  rl-is 
from  tlu!  Klllpis  .laurc,  nt  the  fisit  ol  llie  alpine  <  luin 
of  Norway,  is  a  considerable  stream.  andioiistituti'Slhe 
bouiidary  line  between  .Sweden  and  Kussia,  till  it 
unites  with  the  Kiver  Torneo,  when  the  lutler  murks  tlic 
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limits  of  either  country  in  this  quarter.  There  are 
also  other  rivers  which  tnl;e  their  rise  in  Lapland,  and 
fnll  into  the  Gtilf  of  Bothnia,  such  as  the  Lulea,  Pitea, 
Kalix,  and  others.  In  Russian  Lapland  there  are 
fevcra*  considera))le  streams,  hut  these  have  not  been 
•n  well  defined,  nor  has  tills  part  of  Lapland  been  so 
;iiily  de  '-ibed  as  the  others.  The  Keaii  talces  its  rise 
amor.f;  the  Kcmi  Mountains,  situated  near  the  centre 
of  the  countrj',  and  flows  into  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia. 
It  has  many  imposing  cataracts,  of  which  the  Taival 
Kosh',  or  the  fall  of  the  heavens,  is  the  only  one  which 
ttie  adventurous  boatmen  never  attempt  to  cross.  The 
p,is>e,  or  holy  stream,  is  tho  outlet  of  the  great  lalce 
Eniirn,  flowing  thence  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  The  east- 
em  declivities  of  Russian  Lapiand  are  watered  liy  the 
i'unoi,  which  discharges  itself  into  tho  White  Sea. 
Tlio  Tuioma  falls  from  a  ^jreat  heiglit,  enters  the  Ijilce 
Kola,  which  name  it  afterward  taltes,  and  foils  iiito 
Kola  Bay,  on  tlie  Arctic  Ocean.  Beside  these,  there 
are  numenius  other  rivers  which  traverse  the  country 
In  various  directions,  and  cither  give  rise  *o  lalces,  or 
issue  from  them. 

fifhfri/. — Tho  coast  Laplanders  support  themselves 
entirely  \>y  the  fishcrj-;  which  is  astonishingly  pro- 
durtivp,  2000  pounds'  weight  of  cwl-flsh  being  caught 
in  a  day  by  means  oi  lines  alone.  From  the  great 
nttinl)cr  of  small  Russian  vessels  which  frequent  the 
coast  at  certain  seasons,  they  find  a  ready  sale  for  tiie 
fruits  of  flieir  industry,  receiving  in  exchange  chiefly 
meal,  lirandy,  tobacco,  and  the  lilce.  Whales  are 
abundant,  particularly  what  is  called  the  fin  wiiale, 
wliich  if  long,  active,  swimming  with  great  strength 
ami  Piwed,  and  consequentl}'  diflicult  to  capture. 

Miintifactureii. — In  tiieir  manual  arts  and  manufac- 
tures that  is,  making  the  various  utensils  wliich  their 
rawie  of  life  requires,  tho  Laps  display  some  ingenuity. 
Ihcir  sledges  and  canoes  are  verj-  strongly  and  closely 
put  togetl\er,  so  as  to  lie  entirely  impervious  to  water. 
Tlii'V  tan  hides  witii  tho  first  inner  baric  of  tiio  tiindi, 
malie  strong  cordage  and  tliread  of  the  sinews  of  the 
reinileer,  weave  coverings  for  their  tents,  l<nit  gloves, 
fashion  wooden  utensils  for  domestic  purjmses;  and 
thfl  women  prepare  the  skins  of  foxes,  fawns,  otters, 
and  other  animals  for  sale,  by  stripping  off  the  mem- 
bMncous  pails,  and  curing  tiiem  with  fish-oil. 

Kunsian  Lapland  liegins  at  the  AVaranger  I'Moni,  iin- 
ilor  N.  Ittt.  "0,  and  extends  as  far  as  tlie  Wliite  Sea. 
Ac'iniral  I.itke,  in  surv  yiug  its  northern  coast,  in  the 
vears  lH'i'-  !',  has  noted  down  many  interesting  par- 
ticulars, from  which  we  derive  the  following  notes  : 

It  niav  appear  surprising,  liut  it  is  nevertheless  true, 
that  this  coast,  navigated  for  three  centuries  by  the 
first  maritime  nations,  was,  before  Admiral  Litke's 
■.ur\ev,  less  known  to  us  than  many  of  the  mii«t  dis- 
tant and  uninhabited  parts  of  tlie  glolie.  Vessels 
trading  to  Archangel  had,  for  a  long  lime,  only  tlie 
/f»/iiW  of  the  Dutch  for  a  guide.  Litke,  .lune.  lH-_>-.>, 
liegan  his  Biir-ey  of  tlio  Lapiand  <'iiast  at  Capo  Oriov, 
in  alsiut  N.  lat.  07°.  This,  tlio  eastern  extremity  of 
Itiissiiin  Lapland,  consists  of  high,  steep,  and  bare 
rocks.  Near  Sviatol  Nns  (in  N.  lat.  OH'')  the  coast  lias 
an  in\ilini;  ap|M'arance  ;  the  smith  side  of  the  islands, 
iir  iiiiientatioiis,  being  covered  with  beautiful  turf, 
wild  leek,  and  a  niimber  id'  strawlierries,  tmt  tliere 
Moreno  liiishi'S.  (In  tlie  main  sboie,  liowever,  were 
sera  low  dwarf  bircli  and  jimiper  inishes,  and  niiiuer- 
ons  tracks  of  reindeer.  Ouriiig  suuimer,  as  .\diniral 
Utke  WHS  liere  informed,  there  is  no  lard  rcnitc  tliroiigii 
ijipland  ;  niiil  all  who  are  then  nect  sitated  to  tr.ivel 
—as,  for  oxaiiipie,  clergymen,  ttio  Judges,  or  oflirers 
of  judicial  courts,  etc. — pass  by  t/i'inhn  along  the 
shore,  hy  stations,  fnim  K<da,  round  tlie  wlicde  peiiiu- 
suia,  a.t  fur  us  Kandalaksha,  in  the  extreme  nnrtli- 
eastem  point  of  the  Wliite  Sea.  Between  Kaiuiaiak- 
iha,  however,  and  Kola,  they  innnage  to  travel  in  tiio 
uiual  manner.  A  little  to  the  west  of  Svintoi  Nos  Is 
lllo  ninutli  of  the  Yuk.inka  Hiver,  wlilch  Is  navigable 


for  three  to  four  sea  miles  up,  when  rapids  commenee, 
and  prevent  navigation,  even  for  small  boats.  On  the 
left  bank  of  this  river  lies  a  Lopar  village,  callad  the 
Yukanka  Lodge :  for  all  places  of  the  Lopares,  both 
for  summer  and  winter  residence,  are  called  by  the 
Russians  pngosti  (lodges). 

About  30  miles  north-west  from  Yukanka  is  Chemi 
Vos,  or  Black  Cape ;  and  near  it,  Noknev  Island — in 
earlier  charts,  called  Nagel,  or  Nagol.  Here  Admiral 
Litke  found  that  the  needle  siiowed  no  variation.  On 
the  main  shore,  near  Noknev  Island,  the  principal 
fishes  caught  are  salmon,  bib,  paltus,  anipilcsha.  The 
peshchanka  (sand-eel)  is  caught  in  a  remarkable  man> 
ner.  Some  time  before  ebb,  the  Lopares  set  about  dig- 
ging up  the  wet  sand  close  aliove  the  strand  line  ;  with 
almost  every  step  they  dig  out  such  a  fish,  to  which, 
however,  thej'  must  not  allow  a  second's  time,  as  oth- 
erwise it  would  be  sure  to  dig  itself  in  again,  and  es- 
cape. As  soon  as  they  perceive  it,  therefore,  they 
seize  it  with  a  handful  of  sand,  and  throw  it  violently 
on  the  ground.  The  flsh,  thus  stunned,  are  collected 
in  baskets  or  casks.  It  is  strange  that  this  flsh  18 
found  only  at  ebb  during  the  day,  and  never  at  night. 
The  people  of  this  place  hod  olso  some  sheep,  which 
had  abundant  food  in  the  adjoining  pastures. 

The  chief  island  on  the  coast  cf  Russian  I,apland  is 
Kiidin — not  Kilduin,  as  the  Dutch  call  it — and  lies  11 
miles  east  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kola  Bay.  It  is  9 
miles  long,  and  1}  to  8}  miles  broad.  Its  shores  are 
high  and  precipitous  on  tho  north  side,  and  terminate 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  rock  on  the  west,  while  on 
the  south-cast  side  it  slopes  down  gently  to  the  sea. 
Tlie  appearance  of  the  south  coast  is  most  peculiar, 
rising  as  it  does  in  four  most  regular  terraces,  forming 
an  amphitheatre  of  500  feet  in  height,  with  a  flat, 
tatde-like  top.  This  coast  is  evcrj-where  clothed  with 
the  richest  verdure,  forming  a  most  striking  contrast 
with  flio  bare  granite  crags  on  the  main  shore.  The 
island  consists  of  primary  slate,  and  thus  differs  from 
both  tlie  islands  and  tiie  main  shore  to  the  south-east- 
ward, which  show  only  granite. 

Kolu,  tlic  capital  of  Russian  Lapland,  is  situate  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Rivers  Kola  and  Tuioma,  about 
;!0  miles  from  the  sea.  As  determined  liy  Mr.  Rasu- 
mowski,  who,  in  the  last  century,  observed  in  this 
place  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the  sun,  the  latitude 
<if  the  city  is  ().S°  f)'.>',  tiie  longitude  33°  1'  east  from 
(ireeiiwich.  It  appears  that  Kola  was  founded  long 
liefore  l.'iS'l,  as  ICnglisIi  and  other  mariners  traded 
already  aliont  the  middle  of  the  IGth  century  to  Kola 
as  to  a  well-known  pla<'e.  It  was  at  first  only  a  iro- 
Ifinh  (capital  of  a  di^trletl,  liecame  under  Peter  tlie 
(treat  an  ontrotj  (fortified  place),  and  since  tlie  founda- 
tion of  the  stadtholdersblp,  the  capital  of  a  govern- 
ment. 'I'he  place  extends  .'loO  fathoms  along  the  River 
Kohl,  and  17.")  fathoms  along  tho  River  Tuioma.  Ex- 
cept a  drircli  built  of  stone,  all  the  houses  aie  of 
wiioil.  The  stn'ets  aro  paved  with  planks.  On  tlie 
bank  of  tlie  Kida,  near  tho  centre  of  the  town,  lies  a 
wooden  fort,  being  a  sipiaro  with  fis-e  towers:  since 
the  rupture  witli  I'.ngland,  in  the  year  1800,  tlie  ciin- 
iicm  of  this  fort  weri'  removed  to  tho  priory  of  .Solowez, 
ill  order  to  put  file  latter  in  a  state  of  defense ;  and 
siiK  e  then,  tlio  walls  of  the  fort  servo  only  as  a  fence 
for  the  catliedrai,  and  tlie  towers  are  transformed  info 
st'irclioiises.  The  numlier  of  inhabitants  of  Imth 
sexes  was  e^itimated  by  Litke,  in  IK.'i,  at  about  800, 
tint  recent  ofllcial  data  show  that  it  was,  in  18-in,  only 
111'.',  i'lie  iillicials  and  merchants  of  Kola  live  in  a 
style  varying  little  from  that  of  the  capital.  In  cx- 
tenial  appeaniiu'c.  Kola  is  that  of  a  clean  town  ;  and 
tin'  houses,  consisting  frequently  of  two  floors,  are 
neat.  The  view  of  tlie  town  from  tho  nortli-east  is 
most  eharining  ;  it  stands  on  a  iiigh  and  abrupt  bank, 
from  wliicli  a  wiilo  olain  extends,  iHirdtred  on  three 
sides  bv  higli  hills.  The  prini'ipul  fr.ide  of  Kola  is  in 
i  flsli,  particularly  in  liili  Unfbi^  and  pnllvf.     The  Ko- 
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laen  are  not  themselves  engaged  in  Ashing,  but  obtain 
the  lish  liy  barter,  mostly  from  the  Russian  fishers 
trading  on  the  l^pland  const,  partly  from  the  Norway 
ports  of  Wadso,  Wardhuna,  Ilummerfest,  and  even 
from  TromsO,  to  which  ports  the  Kolaers  are  permitted 
to  export  almut  20(t()  tckehrert  of  rye  Hour  every  year. 
Kola  Uxtji  go  to  Archangel  to  barter  their  cargo  of 
fish  for  the  various  merchandise  they  require,  and 
some  of  them  venture  to  set  out  from  the  latter  place 
on  their  return  home  as  late  as  October.  While  the 
men  of  Kola  are  thus  occupied,  their  wives  and  daugh- 
ters do  not  remain  idle.  They  cross  in  little  boats  to 
the  islands  to  gather  marothl:a,  the  berries  of  Rubut 
chamttmortu.  A  boat  contains  usually  but  one  yuung 
and  able  man,  and  fnmi  1'2  to  '20  women.  Among  the 
islands  near  the  Ituy  of  Kola,  the  Koreline  Islands  are 
considered  to  give  the  best  produce  of  moroshka  ;  they 
lie  Ave  miles  west  from  the  mouth  of  the  buy.  The 
Kola  women,  however,  will  go  still  further,  to  Mctov 
Bay,  and  even  to  the  .\inova  Isles,  at  lea.st  100  miles 
from  Kola,  in  a  boat.  The  nionishka  from  those  isles 
are  saiil  to  surt>ass  in  size  and  flavor  all  others,  and 
are  mostly  destined  for  the  in:poriul  court.  The  Hay 
of  Kola,  near  the  town,  is  so  shallow  that  even  the 
smallest  vessels  run  approach  it  only  at  liigb  water. 
The  Kiver  Kola  ceases  altogether  to  be  navigable  nt 
the  town ;  but  the  Tuloina  is  navigal)le  for  about 
40  miles,  namely,  to  its  origin  from  the  lake.  Its 
lianks  aro  densely  'vooded  with  splendid  tir.  There  is  a 
small  and  liare  island  in  the  middle  of  the  liuy  of 
Kola,  called  Solnoi  Ustrov  (Tallow  Island),  frtmi  the 
immense  number  of  seals  whiih  formerly  used  to 
come  ashore  here,  but  which  entirely  disap|>eared  al>out 
the  end  of  the  last  century. 

The  I.«p  hut  is  formed  interiorly  of  wood,  by  means 
of  curved  rihs,  which  unite  near  the  centre  in  a  ring, 
which  is  open,  ami  allows  free  escape  for  the  smoke, 
the  tire  being  lighted  in  the  centre  of  the  tloor.  The 
exterior  is  coveretl  with  turf.  The  door  is  wood  on 
one  side.  The  inmates  recline  on  skins  on  the  tloor, 
with  their  feet  towanl  the  lire  ;  and  liehind  them,  on  a 
row  of  stones  near  the  wall  of  the  hut,  are  their  various 
utensils.  Their  clothin:; — chiefly  of  tunned  skins  and 
woolen  stuffs — Imiked  very  ilirty.  Their  whole  wealth 
cimsists  in  reindeer.  The  two  families  who  froiiuent  this 
valley  |M>ssess  alH>ut  700  deer.  We  saw,  )N'rliii)is,  alM>ut 
one  fourth  of  that  nunilKT.  A  few  of  tliem  were 
driven,  for  our  inspection,  into  a  circular  iiiclo!.urc  of 
woiwlen  paling,  where  they  are  huliitoully  milked. 
One  of  the  men  dexterously  cau;{lit  them  by  the  horn.i  j 
with  a  liufi,  or  noose.  The  deer  are  small  ;  bnt  some  ; 
of  them  Ciirrv  iniinen^e  liranchlng  horns,  the  weight 
of  which  they  seem  almost  unable  to  »up|>ort.  At  this 
season  their  long  w  inter  cout  of  hair  came  i>tf  by  hiind- 
fulls.  They  make  a  low  grunting  noise,  almost  like  a  i 
pig.  The  milk  is  very  small  in  ((Oantity,  and  excess- 
ively rich.  I 
The  whole  |)opnlation  of  Kinmnrk  does  not  exceed 
45,0011.  I'he  de;;radlng  superstition  in  which  they  , 
were  formerly  sunk  has  now  in  a  great  measure  disu|>- 
|>earrd,  along  with  those  numerous  deities  » iiicli  they 
worshiped  :  the  wild  in'utions  of  unenlightened  na-  : 
tore  have  liecn  su|>er»«-ded  by  I'hrlstiaiiilv,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  true  (iiMl.  Uegubir  clergymen  arc 
established  in  the  niuntry  by  the  different  guvern- 
ment",  ami  the  l.upi  exhibit  much  reverciice  and  de- 
votional feeling  during  divine  service,  although  its 
purjiort  is  only  known  to  them  through  an  interpreter. 
Kinmark,  in  reganl  to  en  Irsiastlcal  regulations,  is  un- 
der the  jurisdlcti<in  of  the  Ilishop  of  Norland  and  Kin- 
mark,  lH>th  of  whii  b  fonn  one  diiH-c>e.  Swedish  I.a|t- 
land  has  a  population  of  only  alsiut  12,IH|0. — K,  II. 

La  Plata.    The  .\rgentine  ltepulili( ,  or  "  l.a  I'on- 
federarion  Argentina,"  comprises  the  provinces  which, 
with  ParRguay  ami  I'ruguay,  now  l<ide|iendent  ,States,  , 
eonstitutati,  under  S|uiuish  rule,  the  vice-royaliy  of  Hue-  \ 
not  Ayrci,     Its  trM  ia  the  largest  of  tli«  tiuuth  Amer- 1 


lean  republics,  and  its  population  to  the  square  mile 
the  smallut.  It  consists  of  13  provinces,  comprising 
an  area  estimated  at  786,000  square  miles,  and  contiiina 
a  population  of  about  764,000  souls.  Other  estimates 
reduce  this  number  to  590,000,  while  the  "  Alniiinach 
de  Gotha"  for  1855  gives  a  total  number  of  about 
2,000,000,  of  whom  1, 200,000  are  Creoles,  Spaniards 
and  mestizos,  SOO.OOO  subjugated  Indians,  and  ■2.'),00(J 
negroes.  Within  a  few  yours,  liuenos  Ayres  liiis  with- 
drawn from  the  confederacy.  With  tLe  exception  of 
a  portion  of  tho  extensive  plains,  called  pampdn  wa- 
tered by  Hie  rivers  Kio  Negro,  Colorado,  and  Dcsugua- 
dero,  nearly  all  the  country  belongs  to  the  basin  of  tlic 
Im  I'lata,  the  great  estuary  of  which  is  between  the 
.State  of  liuenos  Ayres  and  the  Uruguayan  port  uf 
Montevideo.  The  most  important  product  of  the  re- 
puljlic  is  cattle.  Immense  droves  of  oxen  roam  ut 
largo  over  the  |)ampaa,  and  vast  herds  are  scattered 
throughout  tho  extensive  breeding  estates  ol  private 
individuals.  Horses  and  mules  constitute  a  |)r(iniineiit 
article  of  commerce  with  the  Peruvian  anil  other 
traders ;  anil  sheep  und  hogs,  and  the  small  (iiimlru. 
ImhIs  whicn  furnish  the  nutria  and  chinchill.i-skiiis  urc 
among  the  valuable  native  animals,  Cotton,  toliacco 
rice,  cocoa,  sugar-cane,  indigo,  maize,  wheat  uml 
other  grains,  constitute  leading  productions ;  liut  the 
staples  of  ex()ort  are  hides,  skins,  horns,  lionet,  horse- 
hair, wool,  tallow,  ostrich  feathers,  salted  meats,  crude 
saltiietrc,  an.l  cocoa.  The  export  trade  reaches  annu- 
ally, a  value  of  about  ^10,000,000. 

Connnercial  relations  l)etween  the  I'nited  .States  uml 
the  Argentine  Kepublic  are  regulated  l>y  treaties  of 
.Iidy  10th  and  27th,  18.J3.  The  former  treaty  relates 
chiefly  to  the  navigation  of  tho  rivers  Parana  ami 
Uruguay  :  that  of  July  27th  was  designed  to  i.cknawl- 
edge  and  coniirm  tho  relations  subsisting  betweca  tk' 
two  governments  liy  the  signing  of  a  treaty  of  frien.l- 
ship,  iionuierce,  and  navigation,  us  well  fur  the  gcMxl 
security  as  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coniminial 
intercourse  already  subsisting  between  tlicni.  This 
latter  treaty  stipulates  that  perpetual  amity  shall  tx- 
ist  lietween  the  two  couatries  and  their  ri;s|ii'ctive 
citizens  ;  that  there  shall  be  reciprocal  frecdum  uf  com- 
merce ;  that  the  citizens,  ships,  etc.,  of  each  shall  Iw 
protected  in  the  territories  of  the  other,  to  whiili  othi^r 
foreigners,  cjr  the  ships  or  cargoes  of  any  other  lorci^'ii 
nation  or  state  are  or  may  lie,  pcr.nitted  to  conic  ;  that 
the  respective  ships  of  war,  and  [Kist-ollico  or  pas.scn- 
ger  packets  of  the  two  countries  shall  have  liliertv 
freely  and  securely  to  come  to  all  harbors,  rivers,  and 
pl.ices  to  which  other  foreign  ships  of  war  uiiil  packets 
are,  or  may  be.  |>crniitlcd  to  come  ;  to  enter  int)  the 
same ;  to  anchor  and  remain  there,  und  relit,  siiliject 
always  to  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  tvo  inuiitrios 
respectively  ;  that  any  favor,  exemption,  privile^'';,  ur 
innnunity  whatever,  in  nmttcrs  of  connucne  ur  navi- 
gation, which  either  of  the  two  nations  his  latuallv 
granted,  or  may  hcrcufter  grant,  to  the  citi/ein  or 
subjects  of  any  other  government,  nation,  or  state, 
shall  extend,  in  like  cases  and  cl'ciimslanees,  tu  the 
I'itizens  of  the  other;  that  no  high  or  discriiiiinatlrii; 
duties  shall  lie  iin|«iseil,  in  tln'  territories  uf  either  of 
the  iiintractiiig  parties,  mi  uny  article  of  the  );ri)wch, 
procbice,  or  nianufactiirc  of  the  terrilori.-s  of  the  utlier, 
than  are,  or  shall  lie,  payable  on  the  like  artiile  of  any 
other  foreign  country  ;  that  export  ibities  im  all  .irll- 
cl"flex|sirted  from  the  territories  of  either  parly  to  those 
of  the  other,  shall  lie  the  same  us  when  the  exporti- 
tion  is  made  to  uny  other  foreign  country  ;  and  that  all 
proliiliitions  ns  to  im|Kirts  and  ex|iorts,  into  or  from 
either  xiuiitry,  shall  lie  such  as  extend  to  the  like  ar- 
ticles of  any  other  foreign  countri-.  The  treaty  fur- 
ther provitlcs  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  orehar;^??, 
on  account  of  tonnage,  light  or  hnrlsir  dues,  |illota);e, 
sulvifge  in  ca,se  of  average  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other 
liH'al  charges,  shall  l>e  imimsed  in  the  ports  of  either 
ut  the  two  contracting  [uirtics,  un  the  ves:>eU  vf  the 
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other,  th«n  those  payable  in  the  gam<  ports  on  its  own 
vesBels ;  that  the  vessels  of  each  shall  enjoy  entire 
equality  with  national  vessels  in  the  ports  of  the  other, 
both  as  respects  imports  anil  exports  ;  that  a  regnlar 
pnasport,  or  sea-letter,  furnished  by  competent  author- 
ity, shall  be  sufficient  evidence  of  the  nationality  of 
the  vessel ;  that  the  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
and  nil  other  citizens  of  cither  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, shall  enjoy,  in  the  management  of  their  affairs  in 
tlic  territories  of  the  other,  the  same  privileges  and 
rightH,  in  all  respects,  that  belong  to  its  own  citizens 
under  the  laws  and  established  customs  of  the  ooun- 
trj' ;  that,  in  case  of  the  death,  without  will  or  testa- 
ment, of  any  citizen  of  either  of  the  contracting  par- 
ties, in  the  territories  of  the  other,  the  consul-general 
or  consul  of  the  nation  to  which  the  deceased  l)elonged, 
or  the  rcprejentative  of  such  consul-general  or  consul 
in  his  absence,  shall  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  the 
possession,  administration,  and  judicial  liquidation  of 
the  estate  of  the  deceased,  conformaldy  with  the  laws 
of  the  country,  for  the  lienefit  of  creditors  and  legal 
lieirs.  The  treatj'  concludes  witli  placing  tlie  diplo- 
matic agents  and  consuls  of  the  United  States  on  tho 
same  footing  as  similar  reprcsertatives  of  the  most 
favored  nation,  and  mnlces  ample  provision  respecting 
religious  privileges,  rites  of  burial,  etc.  Tliis  treaty 
contains  no  limitation  as  to  its  duration,  but  provides 
that  the  amity  which  it  establislies  t)ctween  the  citi- 
lens  of  the  two  republics  shall  l)o  perpetual.  The  for- 
eign trade  of  the  Argentine  Republic  was  formerly 
monopolized  by  Duenos  Ayres ;  but,  in  1852,  new 
tliunnels  of  commerce  were  opened,  the  Parana  and 
I'ruijuay  Rivers  t)oing  declared  free  to  tlie  commercial 
traffic  and  navigation  of  all  nations  liy  a  decree  offi- 
cially jiromulgated  October  .10,  of  which  a  translation 
is  gulijiiined ; 

Article  1.  The  navigation  of  the  Rivers  Parana  and 
llniguay  is  allowed  to  every  descrijitlon  of  mcrchaiit 
vessels,  whatever  may  be  their  nation,  place  of  de- 
parture, or  tonnage.  Art.  2.  All  merchant  vessels 
mav  enter  the  ports  e8tal)lished  on  tlie  Rivers  Parana 
and  TrugUiiy.  Art.  .1.  The  established  ports  are:  1. 
In  the  province  of  Kntre  Rios,  that  of  the  city  of  Pa- 
'ann,  the  capital  of  said  province,  and  those  of  Dia- 
mnnti,  Victtori,  Gualeguai,  and  l.a  Puz,  on  the  River 
Parana;  and  those  of  (Jualeguaichu,  Cimccpcion  del 
rruyuay,  Conconlin,  and  Kcderacion,  on  tlie  River 
I'rucnay.'  2.  In  the  province  of  Santa  Fc,  that  of 
the  caiiital  of  the  province  and  that  of  Rosario.  !). 
In  t'orricntes,  the  capital  of  the  same,  Uellf.  Vista,  and 
GoTga.  Art.  4.  All  those  ports  designated  in  the  fore- 
fft'mj;  article  shall  have  custom-houses  for  foreign 
trade;  and  those  established  in  the  provinces  of  .lujui, 
Salt.i,  San  .Tuan,  and  Mcndoza  sliall  have  custimi- 
liouses  for  inland  trade.  Art.  .'i.  Until  the  national 
tariflfs  1)6  fully  arranged,  the  custom-houses  for  foreign 
traiie  on  the  river  shall  continue  to  collect  duties,  ac- 
cording; to  existing  regulations.  Art.  (i.  .Seven  per 
cent,  upon  the  valuation  of  the  .irtlclcs  imported  for 
consumption  into  the  litoral  provinces  shall  lie  col- 
lected at  the  sole  national  tax.  Art.  7.  In  the  cus- 
tom-houses for  inland  trade,  six  )icr  cent.  U|)on  the 
valuation  shall  be  collected  on  all  articles  introduced, 
asanatiimal  tax.  Art.  8.  All  the  custom-houses  for 
foreign  trade,  as  well  on  the  rivers  as  in  the  inte- 
rior, sliall  iierrait  the  transit  of  foreign  merchandise 
fur  the  provlnies  of  the  confcderaticni ;  but  the  lus- 
toin-house  dispatching  them  shall  collect  and  retain 
llvo  jier  cent.  U|ion  the  valuation  of  the  goods,  as  the 
whole  of  the  national  tax.  Art.  !».  .VII  gomla  nud 
uierchandiso  of  foreign  production,  or  slilppeil  from 
foreign  iihiccs,  and  all  the  productions  of  the  inaiiufac- 
turps  or  Industry  of  Iluenos  .\yr<>s,  which  are  intro- 
duced l>yland  into  any  oi  the  provinces  of  the  intcrinr, 
shall  pay,  for  the  present,  the  same  duties  as  are  ciil- 
lected  In  the  custom-house  of  Rosario.  Art.  10.  In 
the  same  custom-house,  the  same  duties  on  exjKirta- 


tion  as  on  importation  shall  be  paid  on  whatever  arti- 
cles Interior  provinces  may  introduce  Into  the  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres.  Art.  11.  In  all  the  cuatom-houBes 
in  which  deposit  is  allowed,  the  same  shall  be  con- 
tinued subject  to  the  existing  regulations.  Art.  12. 
Within  the  territories  of  the  18  confederated  provinces, 
the  passage  of  their  own  product  or  manufacture  ghuU 
be  free  of  all  duties  of  transit  or  on  consumption. 
Art.  1.1.  The  present  decree  shall  have  effisct  only  un- 
til the  national  congress  shall  establish  permanent 
regulations  on  the  subject  it  embraces. 

The  above  decree,  published  bj-  the  provisional  di- 
rector of  the  republic,  was  followed  by  the  publication, 
on  the  18th  of  the  same  month,  of  the  following  resolu- 
tion of  the  representatives  of  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres  : — "  The  province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  recognizing 
as  a  principle  of  general  convenience  the  opening  of 
the  River  Parana  to  the  traffic  and  navigation  of  all 
nations,  from  this  present  date  declares  and  authorizes 
ihe  same  on  its  part." 

Buenos  A3-res  must  always  be  a  point  of  great  com- 
mercial importance,  as  it  is  the  principal  outlet  through 
which  the  produce  a;id  industry  of  the  immense  re- 
gions lying  bt-hind  can  have  an  egress  to  a  fo'.cign 
market ;  and  it  is  only  through  this  port  and  Monte- 
video that  those  countries  can  receive,  by  the  La  Plata 
and  its  tributaries,  unless  in  the  direct  trade,  their 
supplies  of  foreign  merchandise.  Indeed,  these  two 
ports  form  the  only  channels  through  which  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  countries  lying  between  the  Cordilleras 
and  the  La  Plata  will  find  their  way  to  foreign  markets. 
Bj'  late  advices  to  the  State  Department,  notice  is  re- 
ceived of  a  law  which  passed  both  houses  of  the  Ar- 
gentine legislature,  and  was  approved  bj*  the  President 
.luly  10,  18.')fi,  establishing  differential  duties  on  all 
foreign  merchandise  introduced  into  the  ports  of  the 
confederation,  in  the  indirect  trade  from  Buenos  Ayres, 
These  duties  are  almost  equivalent  to  prohibition,  and 
will  divert  from  the  ptirt  of  Buenos  Ayres  that  portion 
of  the  foreign  trade  destined  for  the  fluvial  provinces. 
The  chief  reason  assigned  for  the  adoption  of  this 
measure,  as  announced  during  the  debate  which  it 
elicited  in  lioth  branches  of  the  legislatue,  was,  that  it 
would  be  the  most  effective  means  that  could  be  adopt- 
ed to  force  Buenos  Ayres  from  its  secession  move- 
ments, and  thus  restore  tranquillity  to  the  republic. 
Already  the  government  budget  of  Buenos  Ayres 
sliows  "a  deficiency  of  $9,000,000.  This  act  of  the 
confederation,  in  driving  from  its  ports  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  other  provinces — hitherto  a  source  of  im- 
mense profit  to  its  treasury — may  lead  to  u  commercial, 
perhaps  a  political,  crisis. 

The  navigation  of  the  La  Plata  and  its  tributaries 
is  represented  to  be  at  this  time  active,  employing  a 
heavy  tonnage  lioth  of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels. 
The  trade  between  Buenos  Aj'res  and  Montevideo  con- 
sists in  the  transhijiuient,  to  and  from  either  port,  of 
arti<-les  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  Kurope  and  the 
United  .States,  and  the  conveyance  of  passengers. 
From  Buenos  ,\yres  to  the  interior,  the  trade  consists 
in  the  interchange  of  foreign  merclianiiise  for  the  va- 
rious productions  of  the  La  Plata  provinces.  South 
of  Iluenos  Ayres,  and  from  Patagonia,  in  exchange  for 
dry  goixls,  sidrits,  wines,  and  sundries,  are  imported 
bides,  skins,  tallow,  hair,  and,  occasionally,  wheat  and 
salt,  esiiecially  from  Patagonia.  Tlie  principal  jxirts 
ill  the  provinces  open  to  this  trade  are  San  Fernando, 
San  Pedro,  and  San  Nicolas,  in  the  province  of  Buenos 
Ayres ;  Rossario  and  Santa  Fi',  in  Santa  Fe ;  Gualo- 
guaigcliii,  Parana,  and  Concordia,  in  Kntre  Rios ;  Gor- 
ga,  Bella  Vista,  and  Corrientes,  in  the  province  of 
Corricnti's.  I'rom  all  these  (lorts,  as  from  those  in 
Paraguay  and  Uruguay,  the  imports  consist  chiefly  of 
verba  mate  fParaguay  tea),  and  tobacco,  liiilc",  lum- 
l)er,  nutria,  wool,  candles,  soap,  ashes,  peanuts,  and 
various  manufactures  of  wood. 

The  steam-vessels,  exclusive  of  tlioso  of  the  British 
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Royal  Moil  Steam-pp.cket  Comi  any,  regularly  em- 
ployed, at  a  lute  date,  in  the  nav  Ration  uf  the  Plata, 
an:  five  Bteumera.  under  the  Oti:)ntul  tlu){ — one  of 
them  constructed  in  the  United  Stututi — and  one  under 
the  Uuenoa  Ayreii  flag,  alao  of  United  States'  oritjin. 
According  to  the  navigation  returns  of  tlic  Argentine 
Repulilic  fur  1852,  the  steamers  engaged  in  tlie  regular 
trade  between  Huenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  with  the 


number  of  round  trips  made  by  each,  were  as  fallows  • 
1  American,  44  round  trips  ;  1  British,  17  ;  2  Oriental 
88  J  and  2  Brazilian,  14.  The  sailing-vessels  engaged 
in  the  same  trade,  were  2  schooners,  under  the  Orient- 
al  flag,  whicli  made  42  round  trips ;  and  2  schdn.iers 
and  2  brigantines,  under  tlio  flag  of  Buenos  Ayres 
which  made  40  round  trips,  'ITic  fcdlowlng  table  shows 
tlie  exjiorts  of  Buenos  Ayros  for  six  years,  en'liiijr  1x5.) 


COHPllATm  SlATKMXNT    KXHIBITINO   TUl  KXPOKTATION    DT  STAPLB 
ALL     (^OUNTXIIW,    ITROM     IMS  TO    ltl54,    BOTH     IMCLUttlVI. 
BUKKOS  AlKU."] 
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8TiTU(iNT  or  FoHxioif  MEicnANT  Vnaiui  wnicii   ar- 

mTBD   AT  Tlir  PoBT  OF    IluKNOS    AtHM,  FROM   1821   TO* 

18(M,  niBTmnirreniNO  tiiosk  u.sdf.r  tiir  ukited  9tat»' 
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The  iiggregato  value  of  carfj^g  from  the  United 
Sts^cH  imported  into  the  port  of  Ituenos  Ayrcs  during 
the  ycur  1851,  was  $«00,18J  ;  1852,  $G69J!l]6i  185.1, 
$197,tt:lt>.  Tlie  oggregute  value  of  exports  from  the 
iwrt  of  Buenoa  Ayres  to  all  countries  in  1851,  is  stated 
by  French  autliorities,  as  follows : 

Frunrfl.        |  j  Kmnca. 

flrcat  Britain....  10,06(i,W.8       Ilanovor 204,882 

lliiltfJ  States...     9,1BM,7»9  ||  Holland. '•???.M7 


Spain 11,2.W,88!) 

llsnsi  Towns....  6,18B,907 

Franco 8,.')8«,862 

Sardinia 8,79(1,608 

Braill 1,7W»,272 

BolKinm *«.18;t 

Denmark 94.,840 

SwoiU-n 927,604 

Norway 95,450 


PortUKBl . 
Argcntliui  Uepub. 

Uruguay 

Prussia 

TwoBlolllos 

Total  francs. . . . 

Total  (lollara... 


125,599 
860,061 
212.03H 
49,858 
80,7^!8 


51,287,072 


«9,744,.548 

From  statements  published  by  the  minister  of  finance 
of  tlie  State  of  Uiienos  Ayrcs  to  the  legislative  cham- 
ber", on  1''"  revenues  of  the  customs,  it  upi>ear8  that 
there  was  innwrted  in  1H.>1,  of  merchandise  of  every 
description,  in  value,  as  follows  : 

Papor  piMtreii. 

Sundry  arlielcs,  paying  ,'i  pc  cont.  duty 16,677,540 

Sundry  nrtloli's,  paying  10  nor  font  duty 1,487,087 

Silks,  paying  12  p«r  cent,  (luty 8,81 1,241 

Sundry artklis,  pay liiu  !.'>  pi'r  iciit  duty 184,494,88) 

Vrtlfli'S  niadi)  up,  anil  provisions,  paying  20  por 

■  ornt.  duty 44,800,880 

I.lqunrs.  pavlim'  25  per  rent,  duty 89,424,824 

ArtlcKa  free  "f  duty, or  entrrcd  in  contraband. . .     57,858,245 


Total 80o,000,W)0 


Value  In  V.  S.  currency »1.5,000,000 


Totiil  evports  of  Buenos  .\yrc8  In  1884 f9,744,.MS 

Total  Imports  of  Huenos  Ayres  In  1.8,M 15,000,000 

The  larjje  balance  of  trade,  however,  whicli  appears 
against  this  |K)rt  (as  is  tlie  cnse  also  with  the  [Kjrt  of 
Montevideo),  is  accounted  for  liy  tlie  fact  that  the 
wunl.<  of  tlie  interior  provinces  of  I'araj^uuy,  ami  even 
of  many  places  in  Bolivia,  aro  supplied  from  these  two 
pohils. 

WcKil  constitutes  upward  of  25  per  cent,  in  value  of 
all  the  inijMirts  into  the  United  .States  fmm  the  Argen- 
tine Ilepulilic.  'I'his  is  shown  by  the  following  taliular 
.■.(iitonient  made  up  from  annual  reports  of  the  Trcas- 
iirv  Pepurtmeut  on  commerce  and  iKivigation  for  tlic 
yeiir.<  na-..ied,  exhibiting  tlie  total  values  of  iniports 
into  the  Tnited  Stii'os  fri>m  tlie  Argentine  liepublir, 
from  I8;l  to  1^5.'),  to^-c'licr  witli  tlie  values  of  wool 
inii»rteil  from  tlie  same  countr)-  during  tho  same 
jieriod : 

Yrart.  ToU'  .olu..*  <>riiD|>ortl,  Vnliitt*  uf  wo«t. 

1R.',1     $8,26,\S,82  $l,:t28,8K7 

18.Vi 2.WI,097  7m,ON4 

IjiM 2.186,IV11  5(.«,658 

1S.M 2.144,971  S84.2.82 

1855 9,546,087  627,718 

Of  tlio  total  qiunttty  of  wool  iniiM)rted  into  the 
I'nited  States  from  all  countries,  ulniut  one  third,  or 
nearly  so,  is  received  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic. 
'Ills  is  el.own  by  the  following  tabulae  statement,  de- 
rived from  the  same  so'iroea  as  the  fi.rmcr,  exhibiting 
the  ipiantities  of  wool  im{)orted  into  the  l.'nltei!  '"'tates 
frum  all  coiiutrios,  from  1851  to  1856,  to({«th«r  with 


the  quantities  imported  from  tlie  Argentine  Republic 
during  die  same  period  : 


Venn.  All  rnnnlrlol, 

1851 82,548,491 

1862 18,841,298 

18.58 21,895,079 

1854 20,200,110 

1866 18,B»J,415 


Argonllno  RepubUe. 
12,t06,&36 
7,084,742 
B,74^88T 
6,265,698 
6,966,909 


The  preceding  table  uxhibits  an  aggregate  of  111,- 
21!l,393  pounds  of  wool  imported  from  all  countries, 
Olid  of  87,159,802  pounds  from  the  Argentine  Kepublic, 
or  an  annual  average  of  22,243,878  of  the  former,  and 
of  7,481,9130  of  the  latter;  being  a  fraction  over  one 
third  of  tho  whole. 

ReyuUuions  o/the  Port  o/Iiuenot  Ayres. — Article  1. 
—All  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  {lort,  whether  national 
or  foreign,  shall  render  every  assistance  in  case  of  a 
vessel  breaking  adrift,  or  of  any  other  accident ;  or, 
in  default,  shall  suffer  tho  penalties  established  by 
law,  and  in  proportion  to  the  gravity  of  the  case.  2. 
All  vessels  at  anchor  in  the  roads  must  have  their 
unchors  buoyed,  on  account  of  the  shallow  water ;  or 
pay  all  damages  which  may  occur  ix>  any  vessel  or  boat, 
from  this  precaution  having  been  neglected.  3.  Any 
vessel  losing  a  bno}'  from  her  anchors  shall  report  it 
immediately  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  who  will  send 
olT  a  pilot  to  replace  it.  Ko  anchor  can  be  weighed 
without  permission  of  the  captain  of  the  port.  4,  Pi- 
lots on  bringing  vessels  up  in  the  roads  are  to  inform 
the  captain  what  articles  are  ncctssary  for  their  i)erfect 
safety,  and  in  case  of  there  being  any  wanting,  report  it 
to  the  captain  of  tho  iiort.  Pilots  neglecting  to  do  so 
will  be  puiii^bed  with  the  rigor  of  the  law.  5,  If,  in 
a  gale,  the  anchor  of  any  vessel  should  happen  to 
ilmg,  or  the  cable  part,  either  on  account  of  said  cable 
not  corresponding  witti  the  size  of  tho  vessel  or  the 
anchor,  or  from  rottenness,  said  vessel  will  be  respon- 
siblo  for  all  the  damages  occusioiicd  thereby.  C.  Any 
vessel  from  sen,  that  may  anchor  in  this  jiort  without 
applying  to  a  pilot,  will  be  liable  to  pay  all  damages 
that  may  occur,  and  can  nut  clu'un  redress  if  she,  in 
any  waj-,  sustains  damage.  7.  Any  vessel  at  anchor 
with  her  boats  astern,  and  not  hauling  theiu  along- 
side u|)on  seeing  another  under  uail,  so  as  to  give  a 
free  jKissnge,  con  not  claim  for  the  damages  she 
may  sulTer,  and  shall  bo  obliged  to  pay  for  those 
oci'asioned.  8.  No  vessel  at  anchor  in  the  roads 
can  heave  balls  st,  or  any  thing  that  does  not  float, 
overboard ;  and  if  such  be  provsd'to  have  been  done, 
the  act  will  be  punished  according  to  law.  i).  No  ves- 
sel, excepting  on  her  aiTival,  can  salute  in  the  inner 
roads  without  obtaining  perniissluu  of  the  captain  of 
tho  port.  Those  which  do  ko  will  suffer  the  penalties 
the  government  may  determine  on.  10.  All  boots, 
belonging  to  mei'chuut  vessels  at  anchor  in  either 
roads,  shall  put  oft"  from  shore  one  hour  after  sunset. 
U.  All  boats  that  may  bo  found  on  the  beach,  from  tho 
time  of  tiring  the  evening  gun  until  daybrcal(,  will  be 
M'izc'l,  and  the  crew  punished  according  to  the  gravity 
of  '.he  case. 

Pilot  Duks  of  tii«  Port  or  1)ur.nos  Athis. 

Vi'tb  ,|ti  drtiwliiir  8lkrtr  d4>llHr*.  I   VeMrU  dr»«  ing  Silver  dnlUr*. 

K'feet.pay 40  I  nfcotpoy 1.^0 

11        "        50  '  19        "        210 

18        •         70  an        "        24ft 

14  "        W  li  21        "        260 

15  " 110  ' 

All  voFscls,  excepting  packets,  re<iuiriiig  a  pilot  to 
enter  the  inner  roads,  jiay  i|i200  currency  (equal  to 
ijilO  I'liiled  .States'  coin — the  currency  dollar  being,  at 
present,  eiiual  to  5  cents,  United  States).  When  leav- 
ing |K>rt,  whether  taking  a  pilot  or  not,  they  pay  4i20<) 
currency  (;i'l<)  United  States).  Any  vcs.sel  that  may 
enter  tho  inner  road.s  witiiout  a  pilot,  wishing  to  be 
moored  or  to  cliuuge  anchorage,  iwys  f  100  lurrency 
(il)  I'nited  States). 

J'iit  ('hiirgta. — Tonnage  dues  per  ton,  entering  (cur- 
rency), ifli  =  to  07J  cents.  United  States  ;  visit  and 
regulation,  $7  —  40  35;  stamps  for  openini;  register, 
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etc.,  (169  ^  $8  4S.  Tonnagn  duea,  clearing,  #1|  = 
$0  7} ;  crew  list,  (12  =<  (0  6U  ;  bill  of  health,  (6  ^ 
(0  30. 

By  the  followin);  law,  |>a«sed  b}  the  Senate  and 
Chamber  of  Kepresentativea  of  Uuenua  Ayrca,  and 
officially  announced  under  diite  of  Soptemlier  6,  1864, 
it  will  lie  aeen  that  veasels  of  friendly  nations  enjoy 
the  snme  privilcgra,  and  are  aubject  to  the  aiimo  re- 
strictiona,  aa  national  vraaela : — "  From  the  date  of 
the  preaent  law,  there  will   not   be  charged   in  the 


porta  of  the  State  of  Euenoa  Ayrea,  to  the  veaaels,  of 
friendly  nations  of  more  than  120  tons,  fur  tonnage 
(lues,  port  duos,  pilotage,  salvagu  in  case  of  dainnge 
or  shipwreck,  more  than  will  be  charged  to  Argentine 
vesaela." 

This  law  places  the  voascla  of  the  United  States  on 
an  equality  with  those  of  Iluonos  Ayrcs ;  while,  under 
un  old  law,  the  ship's  rrgiator  is  taken  us  ovidenee  of 
her  measurement.  For  a  more  extended  aceount  of 
the  commerce  of  L.i  Plata,  ace  article  Uuknoh  Ayiiks 


COHPAKATIVE   HtATKUKNT   OF  Tnit   CoUUXRCa    or  THR   ITnITKD  HtATKR    with  TIIK    ArMKNTINK  KKriTBMr,   KXIIIIIITINn   TIIR 

Vauck  or  KxroRTs  to  amd  Imports  krom  each  Codrtry,  and  tii«  Toickaok  or  American  amu  FutamK  VEMicLa 

ARRIVINO    rauM    AND   DEPARTIItO  TO   EACH    OoDltTET,   DORIMO  TBI   YEARS  UKHIUNATEU. 

_  _.  ~  NAVKlATlliN.  , 


<:x)MiiERC-Er 


1846 ]npMW,8T6 

I84« j  Wfion 

KMT 1JH,»M 

1848 Wi8,7(« 

1943 :  61»,8I8 

19S0 ..!  718,831 

18S1 j  (IM,8IM 

ISft'i <  8l8,n0T 

ISM 618.»(M 

18M ;  «5«,7«) 

1860 1  810,766 


^ALUB  or  siroRia. 
I^mtitlo      I       VoralKn 


1180,481 
88,118 

as,i&t 

S6.«16 
171,076 
846,811 
414,916 
SBI.IIO 
S6S.6I1 
108,006 
168,671 


ToUl. 


$608,006 
186,486 
176,I)S9 
S88,9-2H 
767,894 
1,064.641 
1,074,768 
799,117 
HSl,466 
76I,72.^ 
969,427 


TALCS  or 

IHroRTS. 


11,78(1,098 
799,118 
141,109 
1,016,1)97 
1,709,817 
1,6.V),H77 
8,16^881 
3,091,097 
1,1S6,641 
J.144,971 
8,546,087 


AUKHUAN    ToMNAiiK, 

~Knim<\  lh«     |    ('leAreii  frtiiii 
llnlud  fSUUA.  I  lh>  V.  !4I*Ua. 


11,668 

8,988 

698 

696 

11,919 

18,980 

l.S,»sl 

18,468 

11,887 

11,148 

11,688 


10,667 

4,184 

2,187 

886 

9.H97 

16,107 

11,01)1 

18,711 

10,749 

8,816 

18,684 


_rt^>REIliN   TONKA, 
~Kt.r.Jll„-    et«i,r,dn 
UnlUd  RIM,.!. 


1,460 

6,491 
0,'JilO 
MRS 
4,8sl 
4,689 
1,H3U 
1,816 


By  a  recent  treaty  with  Bratil,  the  free  navigation 
of  the  I'ltruna  and  Paraguay  is  secured.  The  tarilf  of 
iia|M>rt  duties  udnpted  by  the  Argentine  Kepulilir  is 
iNuedon  thei>er  cent,  ad  valorem  principle,  liread.ttuffa 
excepted ;  while  export  duties  are  cliielly  spccilic. — 
Cum.  lleliUioru,  I'.  .V. 

Iitirboard,  among  aeamen,  the  left  hand  side  of 
the  ship  when  you  stand  with  your  face  toward  the 
head. 

Xtaroh.  In  the  catalogue  of  soft  timlier  used  in 
ship-building,  the  lurch  or  hni'matnik  \*  nut  the  levst 
useful — the  latter  name  is  the  aboriginal,  ft  hoiiio- 
times  attains  an  altitude  of  70  feet,  liut  is  usuully 
found  from  10  to  .lo  feet.  It  is  generally  of  straight 
growth,  but  quite  tapering.  It  gr<iw:<  rapidly,  and  is 
of  great  atrength  ;  and  its  durnlillity  exceeils  that  of 
the  oak.  It  is  distinguished  fur  the  closeness  of  its 
grain,  is  very  cciupatt,  and  of  reddish  color ;  and  "  ir 
.Vnees  auJ  toiHtimlicrs  of  vessels,  partiitilurly  steain- 
A'essels,  is  unequaled.  This  ruct  should,  however,  lie 
retained,  that  its  strcn'^^th  is  quite  out  of  propdrtloii  to 
its  density  ;  hence,  »c  say,  that  it  shoulii  always  be 
faatencu  with  Mjuaru  iron  ;  under  such  circumstances 
it  is  !<u|>erior  to  oak.  This  tiinlier  is  extensively  cul- 
tivated ill  Kuroiie,  and  is  not  n  rare  specimen  of  veg- 
etation in  the  New  Kiiglaml  States.— (iltlKFiTii's  .S7i//>- 
bviltltra'  MimuiU,  S.  )'. ,  \Hb6. 

Iiascars,  native  Indian  sailors,  many  of  whom  are 
in  the  service  of  the  Kust  Indiu  Company. 

Jjast,  an   uncertain  quantity,  varying  in  different 
countries,  and  with  res[)ect  to  dill'crent  articles.      (Jen- 
erally,  however,  a  hist  is  eHtiuiat.>d  at  4lX)0  |M>uiids ;  . 
but  tlieru  are  great  dis<'re|inni'iHs. 

The  folliwing  quantities  of  difTcrent  articles  make 
a  last,  viz.: — 14  barrels  of  pitch,  tur,  or  ashes;  12 
dozen  of  liidea  or  skins;  12  li;irrels  of  codlish,  [xitush, 
or  meal ;  20  lades,  eai  h  of  lotN)  herrings,  every  lIKK),  ' 
10  hundred,  and  every  100  live  score  ;  loj  <{uarten<  of 
cole-seed;  Vi  quarters  of  roan  or  rai^-seed.  In  soinn 
parts  of  Kngland,  21  (lunrtcri  of  cum  go  to  a  last ;  12 
sacks  of  wmd  ;  20  dickers  (every  di(  Wer  12  skins)  of 
l«Ath^>r ;  18  barrels  of  unpacked  herrings ;  10,(tOO 
pilchards  ;  24  barrels  (each  barrel  contaiiiiiig  KXI  lbs.) 
of  gun|M>w(ler  ;  1700  lbs.  of  fe.ilheni  or  lla.K.  l.iut  ia 
jiunietiiiieH  used  t4i  signify  tlie  burden  of  i\  ship.  \ 

Iiateen  SrII,  a  lung  triangular  sail,  extendeil  by 
a  Utein  yani,  and  ffttjucntly  used  in  .\'rl>fr.t,  I'nlKii-rei, 
Sritcj,  and  other  vessels  which  navigate  in  the  Med-  ; 
iterranean  Sea.  ' 

Latb,  I<ath«  (I'r.  I^Utfn ;  Ger.  iMtir:,;  It.  Cor- i 
renti ;    Uus.   i^lti/u),  long,  thin,  and  nirrow  sIlpA  of  ■ 


wooil,  nailed  to  the  rafters  of  a  roof  or  celling  in  order 
to  sustain  the  covering.  Laths  are  distinguished  into 
various  sorts,  according  to  the  difTcrent  kinds  uf  wood 
of  which  they  are  made,  and  the  dilfercnt  purposes  to 
which  they  are  to  be  applied.  They  are  also  distin- 
guished, according  to  their  length,  intu  live,  four,  and 
thrne  feet  laths.  Their  ordinary  lireailth  is  abuut  un 
inch,  and  their  thickness  a  quarter  of  an  liicli.  I.nths 
are  sold  by  the  bundle,  which  is  generally  called  a 
liundreil ;  but  seven  score,  ur  1 10,  are  cuniputed  in 
the  hundred  for  throe  feet  laths;  six  score,  ur  Ml) 
in  such  us  are  four  feet ;  and  for  those  which  are 
denominated  (ivo  feet  the  common  hundred,  ur  live 
score. 

Latitude.  First  determined  by  Ilipparchus  of 
Nice,ttl>out  170  n.  c.  It  is  the  oxti-ntof  the  earth  orof 
the  hcK  veils,  reckoned  from  the  eciuator  to  either  inilo. 
Maupi'rtiiis,  in  latitude  (i()-20  measured  I'^  uf  latitude 
ami  made  it  (I'.lllM;  !ie  measured  it  in  17.17.  SwanliorL'! 
in  IfiO;!,  made  it  <i'.l'2'.l2.  ,\t  the  e<|uiator,  in  1711,  f,iur 
lAstronomers  made  it  t)87H2;  and  I.amplun.  in  latitude 
12"^',  maile  it  (W-71:!.  Mudgc,  in  Knglaiid,  made  it 
•■'.•■148.  Cassini,  in  I'rame,  in  171.S  and  17iu.  n,.ide 
it  <i'.t-]2,  and  Itiut  tW^fi!! ;  while  a  recent  measurer  in 
.'Spain  makes  it  but  OSfi.'l,  livss  than  at  the  niator;  and 
I'onlrudiits  all  the  others,  proving  the  earth  to  he  a 
prolate  spheroid,  which  wa>  the  opinion  uf  Cassini 
Killer,  and  others,  while  it  has  more  generally  Iwon 
regarded  a  i  an  oblate  spheroid.      Sci?  I.onmt;  m:. 

Latteil,  a  name  soinetimes  given  to  tin  plates; 
that  is,  t<i  thin  jdates  of  iron,  tinned  over,     See  Tix. 

Launch,  in  sea  language,  signilies  to  put  out ;  ns, 
launch  the  ship  ;  that  is,  put  her  out  uf  duck.  Launch 
uft  ur  forwani,  speaking  uf  things  that  are  stuweil  in 
the  hold,  is,  put  them  more  forward.  I.aumh,  lio!  i< 
a  term  used  when  u  yard  Is  hoisted  hi;,'h  enuu;,'h,  and 
signifies,  huist  no  mure. 

Laurel-tree.  The  Kalmia  latifulia,  or  laurel,  is 
a  largi^  e\ergreen  shrub  ur  luw  tree,  ;^ru»iIl^'  to  a 
height  uf  li  or  20  feet,  in  favorable  situations,  with  a 
stem  three  or  four  inches  in  diameter ;  but  ur.linarily 
it  does  not  attain  more  than  one  half  ul"  these  dlmon- 
sions.  Its  leaves  are  of  n  loriaceuiis  t''\tiire,  u^al- 
acuniiiiate,  entire,  and  aim  it  three  inches  lun^.  The 
tlo»icrs,  which  put  forth  fruiii  .May  to  .luly,  are  some- 
times of  a  pure  white,  tinted  with  pale  pink,  delicately 
s|>utted;  but,  in  general,  they  are  a  beautiful  rose- 
ccdor,  and  are  d«stltut«  of  ihIut.  They  are  disposed  in 
corymbs  at  the  extremity  of  the  brain  hes ;  and,  ;is 
they  are  always  numerous,  their  brilliant  ell'ect  is 
heightened  by  the  riihness  of  the  surroundiUp'  fulhi(,'e. 
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Tho  aeeda  are  vcr^-  minute,  and  arc  contatoed  in  amall, 
gidbutar  capnuloH. 

The  Kalmia  lutifulia  is  indigenous  to  North  Amer- 
ica, from  Canada  to  ( Carolina.  It  rarely  occurs,  how- 
ever, north  of  tho  42d  or  4Ild  degrees  of  north  latitudn, 
iinil  14  liut  f:paring1y  produced  In  Kentucky  and  west- 
ern Tennessee,  and  disappears  entirely  in  the  southern 
States  wherever  the  rivers  enter  the  h)W  countrj',  or 
where  the  pinc-harrens  'ip);in.  Although  it  Is  com- 
|i,iratively  abundant  nlon)(  tho  rivers  of  the  middle  and 
suuthcm  States,  it  is  nowhere  seen  more  profusely 
multi|>iled,  nor  of  a  greater  height,  and  of  more  luxu- 
riant vegetation,  than  in  North  Carolina,  on  the  loi'tiest 
parts  of  tho  AUeghnnies.  It  there  occupies  large 
tracts,  and  forms  thic:l(ets  upon  their  sunmiits,  nnd 
for  II  third  of  their  distance  down  their  aides,  which 
are  rendered  almost  Impenetrable  by  the  crooked  and 
unyielding  tnmks,  crossed  and  locked  with  each  other. 
As  tlie  shrubs  which  compose  these  copses  are  nearly 
of  the  name  height,  and  richly  laden  with  evergreen 
foliage,  they  present,  at  a  distance,  the  appearance  of 
verdant  meadows,  surrounded  l>y  tall  trees. 

Tlio  wmxl  of  the  Kulniiu  latifolia,  particularly  that 
of  the  riMits,  is  very  compact,  flne-grained,  and  marked 
witli  red  lines.  When  green,  it  is  of  a  soft  texture, 
and  is  easily  wrought ;  l)ut,  when  well  seasoned,  it  is 
very  liard,  and  more  nearly  resemldcs  the  European 
Imx  (Buxus  sempervlrens),  than  any  other  American 
wood.  Consequently  it  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of 
mathematical  instrument-makers,  and  of  engravers  on 
wood.  It  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  Ignited  States 
for  till'  handles  of  light  tool:.,  for  screws,  boxes,  etc. ; 
and  it  in  said,  also,  to  make  good  clarionets.  It  is 
used  liy  the  American  Indians  for  making  small 
ili«hes,  spoons,  and  other  domestic  utensils.  The  whole 
plant  i"  regarded  as  poisonous  to  young  cutt'-,  and 
sheep,  l)ut  not  to  goats  nnd  rleer.  A  decoction  of  the 
leaves  uf  this  tree  was  formerly  taken  by  those  mlser- 
iit)le  natives  who  had  determined  on  self-destruction. 
Dut  modern  enterprise  has  successfully  enlisted  it  in 
the  service  of  medicine,  and  it  is  applied,  in  a  pulver- 
ized form,  iiitcmnlly,  in  fevers,  or  topically,  for  tlie 
reli'f  of  cutaneous  affections.  A  few  drops  of  the 
tincture  jmured  upon  the  l)ody  of  a  large  nnd  vigorous 
rattlesnake,  killed  tho  reptile  in  n  short  time.  The 
powder  which  covers  tho  leaves  is  popularly  employed 
In  some  parts  of  the  country  where  it  grows,  for  snuff. 
Tlie  lioney  cidlected  from  the  flowers  l)y  bees,  is  nc- 
rounted  deleterious,  which,  with  other  noxious  <[uali- 
lies  of  this  elegant  shrub,  lessens  that  esteem  which 
its  lieauty  claims. 

The  Laurus  pobilis  is  a  native  of  the  south  of  Eu- 
ro|)e,  and  northern  Africa ;  nnd,  according  to  St.  Pierre, 
reuiurkalily  tine  trees  of  it  were  found  on  tho  banks  of 
tlie  river  I'eneus,  in  Thessaly,  which,  prolialdy,  might 
have  given  rise  to  tho  fable  of  the  nympli  Daphne 
(sup|Hising  tlie  fireek  ilaphw  to  lie  tliis  tree),  tho 
dau(;hter  of  that  river.  The  oxaet  date  of  tlio  intro- 
duction of  this  species  into  Ilritnin  is  unknown,  liut  it 
must  have  been  previous  to  l.'ilJi,  ns  it  is  mentioned  liy 
Turner,  in  his  "  Herl)al,"  puldishedin  that  year;  nnd 
welind  that,  in  the  reign  of  Kli/.alieth,  tho  floors  of  the 
liouses  of  distinguished  persons  were  strewed  witli  its 
leaves.  The  largest  recorded  tree  of  this  species  in 
Britain,  is  at  Margiam,  in  (■lami>rgansliire,  at  the 
seatofC.  I'.  Talbot,  M.  l'.,aliout  1'-' miles  from  Swan- 1 
sea.  It  is  upward  of  lid  feet  in  height,  w  itii  a  mag- 
nificent bell-shaped  sumuiit,  about  liO  feet  in  diameter. 
At  Cypress  (irove,  near  l>uldin,  in  Indaiid.  tliere  is  a 
laurel  oO  feet  in  heigtit,  with  a  trunk  two  feet  in  diam- 
eter, and  an  ambitus  or  spread  of  liranehes  of  ■_'.")  feet.  ^ 
Tlirounlwut  ( iermauy,  tho  Laurus  noliilis  is  a  green- 
liiiuse  plant.  In  Hussia,  in  the  Oiincn,  it  requires 
pmteetion  during  winter.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  at- 
tains a  larger  ni/.e  tlian  in  any  other  part  of  lOuropo, 
forming  immense  liushes,  from  50  to  70  feet  in  height. 
In  the  nortliorn  parts  of  the  United  Status  it  ii  only  \ 


cultivated  as  a  green-house  plant ;  but  in  the  gouthem 
sections  of  the  Ilnion,  where  the  climate  is  more  mild, 
it  grows  in  great  perfection  in  the  open  air.  The 
wood  of  this  tree,  from  its  Inferior  size.  Is  not  much 
used  In  construction,  nor  In  tho  arts.  The  young 
branches  are  sometimes  employed  for  the  hoops  of 
small  casks.  Both  tho  leaves  and  berries  were  for- 
merly considered  medicinal,  l)eing  highly  aromatic  and 
stomachic  ;  they  are  also  astringent  and  carminative. 
An  infusion  of  them  was  not  only  consldcrc.l  benefl> 
cial,  when  taken  internally,  but  it  was  used  in  foment- 
ations, etc.  From  the  berries  there  is  extracted  a 
particular  principle,  culled  laurine.  The  kernels  of  the 
fruit  yield  an  emollient  and  resolutive  oil,  called  oiY  of 
laurel,  which  is  employed  as  an  omiirocation  in  materia 
medica,  and  In  tlie  veterinurj-  art.  The  essential  oil 
is  used  In  perfumery,  and  for  scrubbing  wainscots  in 
chambers,  in  order  to  drive  away  flies.  The  leave* 
impart  a  yellow  color  to  wool.  The  principal  use  of 
this  tree,  however,  is  for  liedjjes,  and  other  purposes 
of  ornament,  though  the  leaves  are  much  employed 
for  flavoring  custanls,  blanc-inango,  etc.  Tlie  flowers 
afford  tho  best  kind  of  honey,  and  are  nuinemnsly 
frequented  by  Ijees. 

The  LnurtiH  caroiinensis  is  Indlgenoua  to  the  lower 
part  of  Virginia,  end  is  found  more  or  le.ss  abundantly 
throughout  the  maritime  districts  of  tlio  Carulinos, 
Georgia,  Kloridn,  and  of  Louisiana.  It  occurs  in  the 
broad  swamps  which  intersect  the  pine-barrens,  and  is 
there  associate<l  with  tho  tupelo  {Ni/fsa  bijlura),  rod 
maple  {Acer  rubiiivt),  and  tho  water  oak  (^Quercut 
nqiintica).  A  cool  and  humid  soil  appears  to  IJo  essen- 
tial to  its  growth ;  and  it  is  remarked,  that  the  further 
south  it  grows,  the  more  vigorous  and  lieautiful  is  its, 
vegetation.  The  wood  of  tho  Laurus  caroiinensis  is 
verj-  strong,  and  of  a  beautiful  rose-color,  with  a  line, 
compact  grain,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish, 
having  the  ap|>earanco  of  watered  satin.  Before  ma- 
hogany became  in  general  use  in  cabinet-making,  in 
the  United  States,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  much 
employed  ii;  «he  regions  where  it  abounds,  in  the  manu- 
facture of  articles  of  furniture  of  tho  highest  degree 
of  beauty.  It  might  also  bo  employed  in  sliip-build- 
ing,  and  for  other  purposes  of  construction,  as  it  unites 
the  properties  of  strength  and  durability ;  but  its 
trunks  are  rarely  found,  of  late,  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions to  render  it  available  for  these  purposes.  When 
bruised,  tlie  leaves  diffuse  a  strong  o<lor,  resemblinir 
that  of  tho  sweet  bay  (Aaurws  nobilis},  and  may,  like 

them,  be  employed   in  cookery Jiroicne'ii  Trees  of 

A  merica. 

Lawr,  John.  Law's  Bubble  wa.s  the  most  ruinous 
speculation  of  modern  times.  The  projector,  ,Iohn 
Law,  of  Edinburg,  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of 
comptroller-general  of  tlie  finances  of  Europe,  u(Hin  tho 
strength  of  a  scheme  for  establishing  a  liank,  un  East 
India  and  a  Mississippi  (Company,  by  tho  profits  of  wliic'h 
the  national  debt  of  Franco  was  to  bo  paid  ofV.  Ho 
flrst  offered  bis  plan  to  Victor  Amadeus,  King  of  Sar- 
dinia, who  told  him  ho  was  not  powerful  enough  to 
ruin  himself.  Tlie  French  miiiistrj'  accepted  of  it  in 
1710  ;  ami  in  171(i  he  opened  a  bank  in  his  own  name, 
unilerthe  protection  of  tho  Duke  of  Orleans,  regent  of 
France ;  and  most  of  tho  people  of  property  of  ever)' 
rank  in  tliat  kingdom,  seduced  by  the  prospects  of  im- 
mense gains,  subscribed  both  in  tho  bunk  and  the 
cmiipanies.  In  171H,  Law's  was  declared  a  royal  bank, 
and  the  sliarcs  rose  to  upward  of  twenty-fold  the  original 
value,  so  that  in  1719  they  wero  worth  more  than  80 
times  tlie  amount  of  all  the  current  specie  in  Franco. 
Hut  the  folliiwiiig  year  this  great  fabric  of  false  cre<iit 
fell  to  the  ground,  and  almost  overthrew  the  French 
govenimcnt,  ruining  tens  of  thousand  of  families.  It 
is  remarkable  that  the  same  desperate  gnnui  was 
playeil  by  the  So'.ith  Sea  directors  in  England  in  the 
same  fatal  year,  ITSO. — l/iM.  oft'ranre,  Nnur.  Diet. 

Law  was  tho  eldest  sun  of  William  I,aw,  aud  was 
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t>oni  at  l-ldinliurg  in  thd  muiitli  of  April,  1C7I.     IIi« 
father  fulluwed  ths  pnifvHaion  of  gdliliimitli  or  bunlier, 
with  MO  iiiiK  h  mu'CDix,  thitt  h«  wait  enaliliMl  to  purelune 
the  lamia  uf  l^iuriaton  and  Kandieaton,  which  after- 
ward deRi'enilpd  to  hi*  doii.      'I'hn  latter  wa«  odiicutud 
at  Kdinliur^,  where  h«  \»  naid  to  liitve  mail«  iioiiie  prog- 
reM  ill  litcruture;  l>iit  th«  lieiit  uf  hii  K^niuit  hiiviug 
lad  him  to  ntudr  arillnnrtiu  and  i^miinntr}',  liu  uttained 
luch   proticiency  in  tlieiw  lirunciioii  as  tu  be  able  to 
■olve  witli  facility  the  mutt  intricate  pMld«nu< ;  nnd 
he  liliewiM)  made  hiniwlf  niuittxr  of  alifnlira.      I^w 
renided  for  ncvcral  yt>urn  abnmd;  tint  at  rariii  wliorp 
he  acquired  Krvat  dexterity  in  uU  KumeH  uf  clinncp, 
and  ul'tiTward  at  (icnon  and  Vttnice,     (Imt  cauw  iih- 
RiKned  for  U\»  leaving   I'liriH,   was   hJH  vIopiuK  with 
l.ady   (.'atliarine,   thini  diiiit(hter  of  Nichulun,    Konl 
lianliury,  ami  wife  of  Mr.  Senor,  or  Scniour.      His 
success  in    play    was   so   Krcut,   tliut    lin   is   said    to 
have  acqiiiri'd  i."-'0,l)<M).      llii<  I'uvoritK  maxim  incul- 
cated  liy    Ijtw,    and    u|Km   which    his    whole   fabric 
of  the  MixHissippi  system  wus  rejirtui ;  nnmely,  that 
the  power  and  prosperity  of  u  nation  incrcosn  In  pro- 
portion tu  the  quantity  of  money  circulating  therein, 
and  that,  us  the  richest  nations  have  not  s|>ccie  sufli- 
rient  to  alfonl  lull  emploympnt  to  tlirir  inhabitants,  i 
this  defect  niuv  l>e  supplied  by  (H>|>«r  credit ;  involves  ' 
a  danKen>us  fallacy,  even  in  the  most  rentricteil  view 
that  can  be  taken  of  its  application,  inasmuch  as  it 
implies  that  pa|)er  money  may  lie  iasueil  with  udvan-  ' 
ta^e   to   an   almost    unlimited   extent,    U|Hin   general 
security  ;  and  that  its  credit,  or,  in  other   wonls,  i's 
value,  may  thus  lie  maintained  without  its  Uvutg  reu- 
derd  cnnvertilile  at  pleasure  into  cash,      liut  all  expe- , 
pence  has  pnived  that  this  is  ubsc  ,  itely  impossilile,  : 
There  is  much  truth  in  an  observa'  >in  of  Mr.  Ilurke,  : 
In  his  Urririiiimj  oh  ihr  Frrnch  Hi-rolutum.     "  It  is  not 
true,"  says  he,  "that  Law   built  solely  on  a  s|H>cula- 
tion  conceniin)(  the  Mississippi ;  he  added  the  tjist  In- ' 
dia  traile,  he  addml  the  African  trade,  he  uilded  the  \ 
farms  of  all  the  furmeil  revenue  of  Krance  ;  all  these 
unquestionably  could  not  support  the  structure  whji'li 
the  pulilic  enthusiasm,  not  he,  chose  to  build  on  these  , 
bases,      lie  laid  the   liest   foundation  that  he  could, 
perhaps  the  liest  which,  in  the  circumstances,  it  was 
IKMsilde  to  lay  ;  but  the  nation  went  sudilenly  mad,  an  ' 
event   which  he   could   scanely  have    toresneii ;    the 
(!om|>aiiy  was  hurried  onward  by  the  ((i-neral  f.-eiiisy  ; 
and  when  the  delirium  had  reached  Its  height,  the  ru- 
^'ent  was  advi«rd  to  issue  the  fatal  eilict,  which  level- 
ed the  whole  fabric  to  the  dust.     (.S«e  K.  11.,  iM.'iii.l 
<F.iivrtt  ilr  Ijiir,  (uissiin  ;   llittnirf  ilii  Si/Alfiiir  ilrt  /■  i- 
fuinrrt,  torn.  i. ;    I'ollnitz,  Mfmoirrt;    Masslllon,  .W. -, 
moirft  dr  la  Minorite  <le  Ijitiit  AT. ,'  .IfrmoirM  lU  Ui 
Itnjenrr  dr  .(/.  If   Ihir  d'Orlnuu,  torn.  i.  ;    Kichelieu,  ! 
ilimoirtt,   tnm.   iii. ;   Voltain>,  SOvlt  d»   Ijmit  X  V, ;  | 
Chalmers's  Hiiifj.  Itirl.,  art.  "  Ijiw."  | 

Xrfl^vn  (tier,  and  Kr.  I.imm:    It.    Linonr,  Kimsn] 
Sp.  ('ambrafi  r/iiri<i).  a  sort  of  clear  or  open-workeil 
cambric,   which,   till  of  late    years,    was   exclusively 
manufactured  in    Krance  and   Klanders.      At  present,  : 
the  lawn    mniMifarture  Is  e>tab|j«hed  in  .Scotland  and 
In  the  north  of  Ireland,  where  articles  of  this  kind  are  ' 
brou);ht  t<>  such  u  degree  of  jHirfection  a*  nearly  to 
rival  the  prrstuctions  of  the  Krench  and  Kleinlhh  maiiu- 
f.ictories.      In  the  manufai-turr  of  lawns,  tiner  flaxen 
thriuid  is  useil  than  in  that  of  cambric. 

La^vrenoe,  a  manufacturing  town  of  the  t'nitcd 
States  of  North  America,  Msst-xiimnty,  Massachust'lts, 
is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  .Mcrriinac,  I'li  miles  , 
north  of  Itoxton.  nnd  forms  the  centre  of  a  network  of 
railroads  ciiinmunicatiii);  with  I^iwell,  Nuwliury|sirt, 
Koston,  and  other  places  of  im|Hirtani'e.  Althout(h 
founded  but  recently,  l^wreiice  has  lH>come  one  of  the 
chief  inanufactunn^  towns  in  New  Kn^land,  in  conse- 
qiience  i  if  the  ({f.it  »ater-|iower  It  derives  from  the  .Mer- 
rimuc.  In  lMr>,  the  I-^sux  Commercial  Company  con. 
•tructetl  adam  of  masonry  across  the  stream,  by  which  a  ' 


fall  of  28  feet  was  obtained  fur  the  whole  river.  Kroni 
this  dam  a  canal,  from  fit)  to  100  feet  broad,  VI  fcot  deun, 
and  mora  than  a  mile  lung,  cunducta  the  water  to  the 
various  factories  situate  lictween  it  anil  the  Merriiuuc. 
The  town  projier,  which  is  laid  out  lietwcrn  the  latter 
and  a  small  tributary  culled  the  Splcket,  has  in  Uh 
centre  an  opi-n  common  of  17^  acres  In  extent  and 
contains  a  town-house,  Jull,  sevorul  churclio>i  and 
schools,  and  a  literary  Institute.  The  inlmliltaiits  are 
almost  all  employed  In  the  various  factories  In  the 
town,  some  of  which  are  of  jjreat  slue,  anil  cjiie,  the 
I'aclllc,  is  said  to  lie  the  largest  in  the  worlil.  The 
building  has  seven  stories,  and  its  flooring  ciivers  lij 
acres,  while  the  consumption  uf  cotton  within  Its  wulls 
amounts  to  1,,')(K>,00()  lbs.  yearly,  and  of  wool  to  the 
third  of  that  amount.  It  gives  employment  to  alKnit 
iOOIt  [lersoiis.  The  munufuctures  of  the  town  ,i„n. 
prise  woolen,  linen,  and  cotton  gisKls  uf  various  kimla. 
Incorporated  1R17.  I'opulation  in  184S,  tiOiX);  In  Wm 
8-.'»;ij  In  IHu'i,  uUiiit  1  l,(KM).  ' 

Lawrence,   8t.,   an   im|mrt:.nt   river  of   N'„rt|, 
America,  forming  part  of  the  north  bouinlurv  of  the 
l/'nited  States,  and  watering  the  llnest  portion"  of  llrit- 
ish  America,  rises,  under  the  name  of  the  St.  Louis  in 
lat.  47'  io    N.,  hing.  U;i°  W.,  (lows  east,  and  enters 
the  south-west  extremity  of  Lake  Superior.     I'assinj/ 
through  the  chain  of  great  lakes,  it  i|uits  Luke  t)iita. 
rio  at  Klngstim.      Here  it  takes  the  name  of  the  Iro- 
i|nois,  and  Ihiwiug  north-east  t'urnis  the  wiih^  cxiiau!>e» 
culled  Lukes  .St.  Francis,  St.  Louis,  and  St.  IVter.    It 
is   lirst  called    St,   Lawrence  after  passinj;   .Montreal. 
Mclow  Queliec  It  forms  a  broad  estuary  ;  anil  it  enters 
the  (tiilf  of  .St.  Lawrence  at  <las|iu  I'oint  l<v  a  inmith 
lOD  miles  wide.      Length,  froai   Luke  (li)luri<>  in  the 
(iulf,  fi.'iO  miles  ;  entire  length,  1M)0  miles.    He  \rxs\n 
of  the  .St.    Uiwrence  is  estimated  to  contain  ijli;  OiK) 
s<|iiare   miles,    of  which  ill,(XHI  are  covered  with  the 
waters  of  the  great  lakes.     The  river  receives  many 
lin|Mirtant   trilnitarics   from  the   north,   Ijut  niine.  uf 
any  si/e  from  tiie  south.      I  he  tides  rite  tu  the  ilia. 
trict  of  Three  Ilivers.     Ships  of  the  lino  ascend  to  (^m- 
Ih'c,  and  vessels  of  (iiHl  tons  to  Miuitreul.     The  navji'a- 
tion  is  continued    heme    by  canals  to  Kiii);>tiin  ami 
Lake  (Intariii.      See  ('.\NAli.l  L.VKKs,  Commkuc  k  ok. 
Lawreuoe,  St.,  Oulf,   an  inlet  of  the  Atlantl.' 
<  »i:iian,  llritish  North  America,  having  N'cwl'oiiiiilhinil 
ou    the    east,    Labrador,    l.ower    Canada,   ami    .New 
llruMswick  on  the  north  and  west,  und  Nuva  Smtia 
and  Capo  Itreton  on  the  south;    extending  from   N. 
lat.  4(1"'  to  .'il'  :Vi',  und  W.  long.  .">«^  Ui  tM=.    It,, mi- 
iiiuni,ates  with  the  ocean  by  three  channils.  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  is  between  Cape  llreton  an,l  Xcwftninil- 
land,  •)><  miles  in  wiiltli   at  its  narrowest  part.     The 
other  two  channels  are  much   narrower ;  the  .SlraitH 
of   Itelle   Isle,  lietweeii  the  north  extreiiiitv  lif  .New. 
foundluiid  and  Labrador,  lieing  10  miles,  ami  the  liut 
of  Caiiso,  lietwixt  t'ape  llreloii  and  the  main  land,  lie- 
ing only  about  half  a  mile  in  width  at  the  narriiwest 
part.      Ihe  (iulf  is  almut  '  IM)  miles  in   lentjth,  fnmi 
north  to  south,  by  '.'40  mi'       in  br-adth,  ami  imhisei 
numenius  islands,  the  chief  of  which  are-    Antiiiisti, in 
the  north,   the    Magihilen   group   in  the   centre.  Hint 
I'rince  Kdwurd's  Island  in  the  south.      Ihe  est  miry  of 
the  St.  Ijiwrence  Itiver  debouihes  into  the  (iulf  at  the 
western  extremity  of  Autlcosti ;   ulthou;;h.   |irn|*rh- 
s|M-aking,  this  firth  is  an  inlet  of  the  (iulf  as  far  U|i  u 
the  lliver  Sagueniiy.      Navigutiun  is  suspended  here 
during  winter  ojul  ei«rly  spring,  from  the  (jrivalemn 
of  ice,  whi,h  is  esjieclall,''  dangerous  in  the  eiitr.in,e 
to  the  (iulf.      Kogs  also  are  very  frequent  iliirini,'  llij 
pn-valeiice  of  the  east  win, Is  in  spring'.     In  summer, 
however,  the  west  anil  south-west  wimls  r,'n,ier  navi- 
g£tiun  comparatively  safe.     The  fislieri,'s,  whnh  arc 
very  valu.ilile,  are  prosecuted  with  assi,lully  hy  Iho 
colonies  lU  well  U9  by  I'nited  .States'  companies.    Her- 
ring, cml,  ami  mockerul  aliound.     .See  Canada  and 
LAKt;a, 
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Laws  of  Commeroe.  The  following  article 
Cdntainn  a  coniletiMil  8uinniur<-  of  th*  prcnrnt  state  of 
commercial  law  In  tliniia  c  intrien  with  which  thn 
Tnltcd  Htate«  have  cominercinl  Intnrcdiirse.  For 
thin  vnlualile  nketuh,  we  are  in(lcl)toil  to  "  The  Cum- 
mrrrinl  /■ant  n/lk*  World,"  liy  Lrone  Lkvi,  London, 
IhM,  2  volii.,  4to. 

1.  AtiMiilt-llfDihourt/,  Anh(ilf-Ct)flhe»,  AnhnU-litunu, 
Ihirhiit  nf. — The  Duchirn  of  Anhnit-llpriitHiurK,  An- 
luilt-Cocthrn,  and  Anhult-DeHnnu,  puch  forniintf  an 
InrtPiicndent  State,  are  under  laws  peculiar  to  tiicm- 
nelvrs.  One  may  easily  perceive,  however,  that  in 
prciriuces  of  so  limited  extent,  and  whc-n  conmierclal 
rrliitlons  nro  very  partially  develope<l,  legislation  must 
hiivc  remained  imperfect.  Thus,  in  tlicir  triliunals, 
Ihey  have  to  refer  either  to  laws  which  are  rather  civil 
thiiii  <'<immercial,  to  foreign  le)(islatiun,  or  to  the  com- 
niim  liw  of  (lennany.  Two  ordinances  of  .'list  Au- 
(»ni<t,  I'lOi  and  1H.'1"2,  on  hills  of  exchange,  were  replaced 
bv  tlie  law  recently  enacted  for  all  Oenminy.  There 
e\\*t*  in  the  Duchy  of  Anhalt-Dessau  an  oriliniincB  in 
reuiird  to  lirokors,  of  the  lilth  April,  18iia,  and  a  law 
relating?  to  bankruptcy,  of  the  ll>th  July,  IHIH;  hut 
these  contain  only  a  small  number  of  inimportant  ar- 
r«nt;emont»,  which  it  is  Hnnpccssarj-  to  specify  ;  with 
only  one  cxcepti  ..i,  namely,  th^t  in  the  law  rcnardinn 
lirokcrs,  every  contract  concluded  by  such  persons  is 
null  if  not  drawn  up  in  writinj?,  and  is  complete  only 
wtien  the  deed  has  appended  to  It  the  si^^atures  of  the 
parties  interested.  There  is  no  special  jurisdiction  in 
the  three  Duchies  for  the  detorminatiim  of  coinmeri'ial 
«uit«.  They  are  decided  by  the  onlin.ir)'  tribunals. 
It  would  lie  diflicult  to  enter  into  the  detail  of  the  or- 
Haniziiti(m  of  these  courts,  the  powers  of  which  are  of 
g  very  complicated  character,  and  whose  competency 
varies  accordinj;  to  the  persons  or  iMiitters  lirouj^ht  be- 
fore them.  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  the  princes 
of  the  three  Duchies  of  Anhalt  joined  with  the  princes 
of  Schwartuburn  in  establishing,  Uth  Octolier,  1M07,  a 
Bupretne  court  of  appC4il,  liefore  which  all  affairs,  civil 
anil  criminal,  of  their  respective  Stiites,  are,  or  may 
be,  finally  carried. 

•>.  Aimtriiin  h'.mpirf. — The  commercial  lef^islation  of 
Austria,  at  present  in  force,  is  traced  to  the  time  of 
Maria  Theresa,  who,  in  IToli,  published  an  ordinance 
of  cnnsideralile  length  on  matters  connected  with  com- 
merce. She  nt  the  same  time  c.iuscd  a  revision  of  the 
fomior  law  of  cxchan(?e  of  1717,  ami  by  letters  patent 
of  1st  October,  17(>li,  declared  the  same  to  be  impera- 
tive in  almost  all  the  provinces  of  tlio  .\ustrian  num- 
archv.  Thi<,  consistinjt  of  M  articles,  contains  direc- 
tions relative  to  bills  of  cxchan;;e  and  to  other  points 
of  commercial  law.  Various  modilications,  however, 
of  later  date,  luve  passed  on  it.  The  law  of  bank- 
ruptcy is  equally  due  to  the  care  of  Maria  Theresa,  al- 
thiiU(;h  not  promuli^ated  liefore  the  reijjn  of  .loseph  II. 
This  law,  not  le.ss  important  on  account  of  the  wisdom 
of  its  provisions  than  from  its  general  extension 
tliroufjhout  all  the  Austrian  States,  was  to  have  come 
in  force  on  the  1st  of  .lanuary,  17H2,  but  in  ccmse- 
((uence  of  some  aiTompanyin^j  ditliculties,  was  not 
acted  upim  till  the  1st  of  May  following.  It  repeals 
all  the  pre-exi-stinj;  statutes  in  relation  to  bankruptcy. 
It  presents  at  the  same  time  certain  undetermined 
points  afterward  |irovid(sl  for  by  later  statutes,  mostly 
inserted  in  the  juiliciary  onlinanccs  of  (iallliia.  As 
all  the  provisions  of  this  law  were  repeated  in  a  new 
eJitinn  of  the  I,oml>ardo-Venetian  code,  the  most  im- 
portant  ])oints  will  be  exhibited  in  tliat  divisiim  under 
the  title  "  llaukruptcy."  The  maritime  Icfjislation  of 
Austria  is  the  work  of  the  same  empress.  It  dates  •.Tith 
April,  1774.  She  puldished  the  ordinance  known  un- 
der the  title,  "  Kditto  I'oliticodi  Naviffazione  Mercan- 
tile Austriacn,"  attended  thereafter  liy  some  other  ordi- 
nances. The  whole,  however,  is  far  from  being  a  perfect 
system  of  commercial  legislation.  The  •'  I'.ditto  I'olit- 
ico,"  whiih  embraces  the  mo,Ht  extensive  and  the  wisest 


provlalona  In  ref^srd  to  captain.^  and  aaamen,  contain) 
nothing  on  the  subject  of  frelght-contracta,  of  bot- 
tomr}'-bond,  and  Insurances.  In  tlia  absence,  there- 
fore, of  legislative  ilecishm,  reference  is  at  present 
mode,  on  the  ahoreinf  the  Adriatic,  to  the  Krcnch  "  Or- 
donnance  de  la  Marino"  of  l(iH-i.  Those  different  lawi 
ar*  already  of  somewhat  ancient  date,  and  are  by  no 
means  adei|uate  to  the  new  wants  of  commerce.  We 
are  led  to  this  conidusion  by  the  fact  that  of  late 
there  were  lieing  prejiared  in  Austria  two  projects  of 
law,  the  otiject  of  which  was  to  embrace  in  the  one 
tlie  interests  of  inland  commerce  on  which  a  great  part 
of  the  new  code  of  Hungary  has  lieen  based  ;  in  the 
other,  all  the  maritime  legislaticm.  Neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  has  received  the  legislative  sanction. 

8.  HaiitH,  (trand  Duchy  of. — From  the  1st  .luly, 
180!t,  the  French  code  has  been  in  force  within  the 
(irand  Duchy  of  Haden.  Though  the  text  of  this 
has  not  l>een  altered,  and  the  same  order  of  articles 
has  been  maintained  as  far  as  article  '200,  numerous 
additions,  under  the  form  of  articles  supplementar}', 
have  been  Introduced,  particularly  in  what  relates  to 
commission,  carrying-trade,  and  bills  of  exchange.  We 
have  inserted  only  these  additional  regulations.  The 
civil  ccHle  of  the  (Irand  Duchy  of  lladen,  under  the 
head  of  "  rro|>erty,"  contains  Important  provisions  in 
regard  to  literary  property.  The  second  iHjok  on 
maritime  commerce  was  necessarily  retrenched.  The 
fourth,  on  commercial  Jurisdiction,  also  has  not  been 
reproduced. 

4.  Hnrarin. — llavaria  has  no  commercial  code,  nor 
even  a  comn\orcial  legislation,  applicable  to  the  whole 
extent  of  its  territory.  In  tlie  provinces  where  the 
('ode  Nu|H>leon  has  l)een  maintained,  that  is,  in  Rhenish 
llavaria,  the  Code  de  Commerce  is  equally  in  force. 
In  a  similar  manner,  the  districts  which  fonnerly  be- 
limged  to  Prussia,  such  as  the  principalities  of  Ans- 
pacli  and  Hairentli,  incorporateil  into  Havaria  in  IttO.'l, 
have  pre.scrved  the  I'russian  legislation.  There  are, 
therefore,  none  but  the  ancient  provinces  of  liuvaria 
which  are  governed  by  s|>ecial  laws.  This  legislation, 
in  what  concerns  commercial  riglit,  is  extremelj-  im- 
perfect. In  most  cases,  it  is  true,  the  defect  is  sup- 
plied by  the  common  law  of  Germany  and  by  the  civil 
law,  but  the  docmnents  most  important  and  complete, 
are  three  statutes  ;  the  first  known  under  the  name  of 
tlie  statute  for  Havaria  of  24th  November,  1786,  ex- 
tending to  all  the  provinces  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
laws  of  nth  of  September,  18'25.  The  two  others, 
that  of  1778,  for  the  city  of  Augsburg,  and  that  of  the 
16tli  February,  1722,  for  the  city  of  Nuremberg.  We 
find  in  these  three  enactments  regulations  not  only  in 
regaril  to  bills  of  exchange,  but  respecting  merchants, 
lirokcrs,  partnership,  and  factorage. 

h.  Bflginm,  Kingdmn  nf. — The  commercial  code  of 
France,  without  any  modification,  has  continued  to 
regulate  aft'airs  of  commerce  in  Belgium  ever  since  the 
year  1811,  the  period  at  wliich  a  political  separation 
lietween  the  two  countries  took  place.  The  same  ju- 
iliciary organization  has  been  in  like  manner  continued. 
The  single  exception  is,  that  a  law  has  been  enacted 
in  Ibdgium  (2oth  March,  1841)  ordering  that  the  tri- 
liunals of  commerce  shall  give  tinal  judgment  in  causes 
that  may  come  liefore  them  to  the  amount  of  2000 
francs,  whereas  in  Frat\ce  the  law  of  the  25th  May, 
18;!8,  fixes  tlie  competency  of  the  trilmnals  in  the  first 
instance  at  ITiOO  francs.  Uoyal  edicts  have  named 
CDimnissions  charged  to  prepare  projects  of  law  for  the 
riivisiiin  of  the  legislation  in  regard  to  bankruptcy, 
Huspeuaiou  of  payment,  partnership,  civil  or  commer- 
cial insurances,  writs  of  captim,  mortgage  seizure 
of  real  cstito,  accounts  of  law,  expenses,  marriage 
contract,  |K)ssession  and  division  of  property.  .\.  law 
has  been  in  progress  on  the  proper  interpretation  of 
article  442  of  the  (^ide  of  t'ommcrce.  It  was  discussed 
in  the  ('hani'ier  of  Itepresentativns  in  the  session  of 
18-12,  but  was  rejected  by  the  Senate. 
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6.  Brazil,  Empire  of. — A  commercial  code  to  which 
that  of  Spain  has  served  aa  n  buia,  ban  lately  been 
iHcned,  hut  not  Iwlng  j'et  in  our  posBeasIon,  we  rvter 
cnr  readerti  to  article  Bkazii,. 

7.  Brrmni. — Though  the  city  of  Rromen  was  one  of 
the  first  in  the  ant*'<nt  Hanaea^ic  League,  and  i!i  atlll 
among  the  most  important  »ea-ports  in  Germany,  its 
commercial  lof^slatlon  is  extremely  defective  and  in- 
complete. Statutes  and  legislative  enactments  hear- 
ing a  very  remote  date,  have  fallen  entirely  into 
desuetude,  and  causes  are  determined  either  hy  the 
common  law  of  Ocrniany  or  hy  that  of  neighboring 
legislations,  Hamburg,  etc.  Commercial  disputes  are 
determined  hy  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  as  in  Ham- 
burg. Itremen  names  t'TO  deputies  to  the  Supreme 
Court  established  at  Lubec  for  the  four  Hanseatic 
Towns. 

8.  nrutwn'ctr,  Ihn-hy  o/".— The  city  of  Brunswick 
had  formerly  celebrated  fiiirs.  Shii  obtained  at  an 
early  peri«)d  a  S|)ccial  ordonnance  in  regard  to  exchange, 
which,  renewed  on  lat  Au(."  ♦,  1715,  and  afterward 
extendetl  to  the  Duchies  of  lirunswick  and  Drandc  >- 
l)ourg,  WHS  still  the  Idw  of  t>i  State  until  the  law  for 
bills  of  exchange  for  all  >  inj-  came  into  foree. 
Another  ordinance  relating  ...  )aui(ruptcy,  of  date  26th 
March,  182.1,  is  almost  the  onh'  document  of  a  com- 
mercial character  to  Ih;  tound  in  the  duel  y ;  for  with 
the  exception  of  some  recent  decisions  in  the  Court  of 
Appeal  of  WolfenbUttel  in  regard  to  mercantile  ac- 
counts and  factorage,  and  whoso  simple  otiject  was  to 
give  the  force  of  law  to  usages  already  established, 
other  enactments  lisve  licen  of  a  description  so  purely 
of  detail,  without  iMjaring  directly  on  conime.r>-ial  leg- 
ialation,  pro|)erly  so  called,  that  it  has  been  thouglit 
unnecessary  to  do  more  than  refer  to  them.  In  the 
Duchy  of  Brunswick  commercial  causes  are  detor- 
mine<i  by  the  ordinarj-  trtl>unHls. 

9.  Cran>tr<. — The  commercial  cmle  of  France,  of 
which  an  almost  literal  translation  was  made  for  the 
use  of  Warsaw,  has  ni>t  been  ofHcially  repealed  in  the 
new  kingdom  of  I'oland.  It  appears  unlikely,  how- 
ever, that  legislation  iif  Kremdi  origin  will  ite  |)cr- 
manent  in  this  country.  In  ihe  city  of  Cracow  the 
code  just  mentioned  ntiil  maintains  its  authority.  It 
is  also  in  fon-e  throughout  the  (iranci  Duchy  of  War- 
saw, having  been  intriMluccd  in  1808  ;  Cracow  at  that 
time  for>ning  a  part  of  the  duchy.  ( >nly  one  »\N'ra- 
tioii  has  l>een  made  in  the  coile,  uanu-ly,  that  »hich 
authorizes  the  nolHries  and  the  judges  of  the  court  to 
affix  their  seals  to  the  iiro|)erty  real  or  nioviili.><  of  a 
l>ankrupt,  and  to  detennine  the  dividend  pay.ibio  t.i 
the  re»|HM'tive  cre<litors.  Commen'iui  affairs  have  no 
tpecinl  tribunal.  They  aru  lurried  licfore  the  ordinary 
courts  us  well  in  first  instance  as  in  cases  of  appeal. 
Three  laws,  the  one  of  I.'ith  Ortolier,  IMlit,  relative  to 
the  puldic  exchange  (la  Bour«e\  and  the  corjioration 
of  merchants,  and  the  other  two  of  tue  l^t  March, 
18*21,  an<l  inth  May,  18:i;i,  im  the  freedom  of  conmicr- 
cial  transactions,  and  on  the  restrictions  to  which  in 
certain  cases  they  may  lie  lial.le,  are  not  of  suflii-iently 
general  inten'st  to  have  a  jdare  given  fhcm  liere. 
There  are  certain  articles  oi  pri  duce  sulijecled  by  the 
Senate  to  a  larifl',  in  which  trading  is  nut  considered 
as  ■  part  of  commerce,  and  only  legal  process  of  a 
civil  ch»ra<ter  is  aUownd. 

10.  AVnmnrii-.    -The   enactments   relating    to    com- 
mercial   jurispruilence    in    Denmark    are    not   at   all 
numerous.    In  matters  of  exchange  (he  an<'icnt  i>rtl<m- 
mmrr  of  17fW,  has  been  replaced  l>y  a  later  act  of  legis- 
lalareof  IHth  Ma.v,  INW,  which  re|)eals  all  pnnedlng ' 
dee<ls  witii  the  exception  of  tliut  of  '.'(1111.11100,  \HH, 
relative  to  some   particular  branches  of  the   law  on 
bills  of  oxch.'-nge,  the  rescript  of  TM  March,    i7(l!t,  ; 
and  the  pmclan<atlim  of  Mh  No<'«nil>«r,  17l>0,  in  wlilch 
are  found  re;;i  lations  for  bills  U|M>n  the  West  Indies.  ' 
The  marll'nie  law  of  Denmark  coiit-iined  In  1    .  .  <Mle| 
of  Chri:-(iaii  V.,  lflH.H,  cimtinues  still  in  force.     We  > 


should  have  confined  ourselves  to  an  analysis  of  those 
regulations  which  possess  only  a  hiatorical  interest  ■ 
but  we  have  felt  the  propriety  of  joining  with  them 
an  analytic  view  of  all  the  later  enactments  and  laws 
which  have  served  to  complete,  at  this  day,  this  un- 
dent monument  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  and  which 
W'j  are  enatded  to  present  liy  the  assistance  of  tlio  ex- 
cellent abstract  of  M.  Poehla.  As  to  haukruptcy 
there  exi.its  no  law  which  gives  precise  and  flxeii 
rules.  Ordonnances  of  very  ancient  date,  the  mean- 
ing of  which  long  custom  has  determined,  constitute 
on  this  subject,  the  legislation  of  the  country.  J^ 
would  havo  been  a  matter  of  great  difficulty  to  give  a 
copy  of  these  had  not  a  valimble  document,  due  to  the 
Islmrs  of  M.  Orstotit,  Attorney-General  in  the  High 
Court  of  C4)penhagcn,  and  generally  intended  for  the 
use  of  the  French  Conaeil  d'Etat  at  the  time  of  the 
(liscussious  on  the  projut  de  lol  on  bankruptcy  (iml,- 
lished  28th  May,  1838),  enabled  us  to  present  an  ab- 
stract whicli  will  bo  foimd  as  exact  as  it  is  substantial 
and  well  arranged. 

11.  ^VnBoc.-- Franco  had,  under  the  administration 
of  Colbert,  united,  or  rather  cotlifiod,  her  comniorcial 
legislation,  and  collected  in  the  two  ordinances  of  com- 
merce and  navigation  of  167.")  and  l(i81,  their  princi- 
ples, usages,  and  customs.     Yet  the  want  of  a  general 
code  of  laws  was  seriously  felt  until,  with  the  entire 
reconstruction  of  her  political  institutions,  Niipoloon 
orderc<l  the  compilation  of  codes  which,  witliin  a  short 
[jeriod,  were  presented  and  adopted.     With  son\o  un- 
important  modilic^itions,  they  are   still  tiie  basis  of 
French  jurisprudence.     With  regani  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  commercial  law,  the  following  b  a  sununiiry 
of  thb  report  of  the  Minister  of  .Justice  for  the  ^cur 
1816,  which  deserves  .t'itentive  consideration  :~Tribu- 
naif  i>f  Commerte. — Commercial  affairs  are  adjudicated 
by  220  s|>eciul  tribunals  of  commer<'e,  estalilishcd  in 
the  most  commercial  <Iepartinents,  and  Ity  I70  civil  tri- 
bunals,  which  are  charged  to  take  cognizance  of  the 
same  in  'he  otiier  de|Hirtments.     In  1816  there  wore 
intro<luced  207,279  now  cases  licfore  these  HilO  I  'iliisn- 
als  ;  777,  lift  have  been  brought  licfore  the  220  special 
tribunals,  and  29,8;W  only  before  the  civil  tribunals 
Judging  connr.ercially.      In  1845  only  191,(187  cases 
were  enrolled  in  the  .S90  tribunals  j   since  1815  the 
uumlier  has  increased  .'18  percent.     On  31st  Dpcciii. 
ber,  18-l.'i,  there  remained  7,932  cases  to  lie  adjudi- 
catoil  J  ."1,864  cases  which  wire  considered  as  tcniiinatcd 
liy  comproniiso  or  aliandonmcnt,  were  bmught  licfciro 
the  court  in  184(1,      These,  united  to  the  207,27!)  now 
cases,  form  a  total  of  2I!I,0.39  cases  to  lie  udjuilioated. 
Of  this  number  r>9,.'l23  have  been  adjudicated  cuntra- 
dictorily,  and  115,308  by  non-appearance ;  -llCT  have 
lieen  submitted  by  the  trilmnaN  to  arliilr.itiiin,  and 
.'12,705  ha\e  l>een  erased  from  the  register  as  tormi- 
nated   li,v   compromise   or  abandonment ;    7G7H  only 
were  left  imsettled  on  the  Hist    Deceiiilior,  IKIii,  or 
hanliy  3}  per  cent.,  while  the  civil  tribunals  loft  un- 
settled at  the  sai-.ie  e|s>ch  26  n«>r  I'cnt.  of  tlic  <ivil 
casei  brought  befon- them.     Of  the  l7(,iill  adjudica- 
tions rendered  in  18t'i  by  the  tribuu.ils  of  innniicrct 
.34,A69  only,  hardly  one  fifth,  Viero  husicpliide  of  ap- 
|>eal.       The   s|iecial    tribunals  of  coinuicrcn    liavc  I 
court    and   I    presiilent  only  ;  the  nunilier  of  jud;;p.s 
varies  from  1  to  10,  and  thaf  of  the  surnigatcs  fnini  2 
to  16.     The  triliunuls  of  I'uria  and  Lyons  hive  each 
10  judges,  and  of  surrogates  tHe  first  Id,  tlie  soiund  li; 
8  tribunals  hi>ve  (!  juilges  and  1  to  6  aumigutos ;  I  unl,v 
has  .'1  Judges  and  8  surrogates  ;  91!  have  4  juil|;es  and  2 
to  1  surrogates ;  106  havo  3  judges  and  2  to  4  surm- 
gates;  laptl\',  7  have  2  judges  utid  2  surrogates.     In 
1810   the    trilrunala   of  commeree  of   I'uris   liuil  dis- 
puti'heil  56,276  cases,  or  more  than  one  Aiurtli  id'  thti 
';ot;il    number.       The   tribunals    of  coiuuicne   uliioh 
have  dispatched  most  cases  after  that  of  Paris,  uro 
thoae  of  I.yor.s,  9811  ;   Itouen,  4914  ;  Marseilles,  't'»H;; 
Uvn'eaux,  4137;  Toulouse,  H7'2t);  that  of  I.iuioges, 
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2807 ;  21  other  tribunals  have  adjudicated  upon  1000 
to  2000  oaaes ;  11  tribunals  compoaed  of  S  to  4  judges 
liavo  dispatched  i^ch  60  per  year,  and  16  others  have 
terminuttd  ttom  60  to  100  only.    There  were  rendered, 
in  1846,  ?IK)  sentences  by  arbitratioii  in  disputes  be- 
tween   partners,   169  of  which    with   the   assistance 
of  1  third.     The  grofBers  of  the  trlbun-ils  of  com- 
merce have  received  tlie  deposit  of  2724  partnership 
dt^ds,  of  which  1980  in  collective  names,  459  in  com- 
maniiite,  236  by  shares  to  nominated  persons,  and  41 
by  shares  to  the  bearer,  89  anonymous  partnerships, 
have  !>eon  besides  authorized  bj-  regula'  'ons  of  public 
administration ;    in  all,  2747  partnerships  of  every 
kind.     The  greffler  of  the  tribunal  of  the  Seine  alone 
has  received  869  partnership  deeds,  almost  the  third  of 
the  total  nrmber.     On  Slst  Deceml>er,  1846,  there  re- 
mained 69(i4  bankruptcies  to  be  liquidated.     In  1846, 
8705  new  ones  were  opened  ;  8006  only  have  boon  ter- 
minated, .md  6163,  or  almost  two  thirds  of  them  were 
left  unsettled  at  the  end  of  the  year;  1G12  l)ankrupt- 
cies  have  been  tjrminated  by  compromise ;  1081  by 
liquidations ;  829  have  lieen  closed  by  insufficiencj-  of 
capital;  lastly,  there  have  Iwen  declared  134  judg- 
->onts  of  bankruptcies.     The  tril>unal  of  commerce  of 
tlio  Seine  has  terminated  896  b.inkruptcics  in  1846, 
tliat  of  Kouen  193,  of  Lyons  181,  of  Rurdouux  60,  of 
Marseilles  51.     The  iwisive  debt  of  35G  bankruptcies 
which  terminated  in  1840,  by  agreement  or  li(|uida- 
tion,  did  not  exceed  5000  francs  ;  it  varied  from  5000 
to  10,000  in  441  bankruptcies ;  from  10,0(tO  to  50,000 
in  1269  ;  from  50,000  to  100,000  francs  in  270 ;  lastly, 
it  exceeded  100,000  francs  in  .307.     Tlie  amount  of  the 
active  debt  of  2943  hankruptcies  liquilitted  was  51,- 
819,89T  francs;  nnnioly,  in  estates,  19,m:)5,111  francs; 
and  mov«l)lcs,  81,964,280  francs.     The  total  amount 
of  the  passive  debt  ^^i  143,644,671  franc-' ;  mortganud 
debt,  19,257,540 ;  privileged,  8,901,0;17  ;  and  trdinory, 
r2i),8S5,494  francs.     The  loss  Imme  by  the  ordinary 
creditors  was,  on  an  average,  76  per  cent.     Tlio  divi- 
dend (il)tained  has  been  more  than  75  per  cent. ;  in  84 
baukriiptcies  51  to  75  per  cent.  ;  in  62  from  26  to  50 
pel'  cent. ;  in  694  10  to  25  in  xTiK ;  and  1  jwr  cent,  in 
412.     Ill  185  liankruptcies  the  ordinary  creditors  Imvo 
rr.^eivcd  nothing;   the  assets  having  '.toeu  nl>sorl)cd 
by  mortp;agcd  and  privileged  cre<'l'.or8.     Lastly,  the 
(iivHiends  of  78  bankruptcies  terminated  by  compro- 
mise have  not  been,  indicated,  as  tho  axsets  could  not 
1)6  realiied  Immediately.     Court  of  Appeal.— \n  com- 
mercial matters  tho  imnil>er  of  judgments  susceptible 
of  appeal  have  Xxsen  in  3846,  84,669.     2511   appeals 
were  made,  namely,  7  appeals  for  100  judgments  less 
than  in  eivil  matters  ;  1777  ap|>eals  only  wore  a<ljudl- 
csted  mwn.     1212  judgments  (68  per  cent.)  have  been 
conlirmed  ;  1665  (82  per  cent.)  motlUied  In  whnlo  or  in 
part;  602  appeals  have  been  negatived,     ('miiit  U  of 
I'rmlliummeii. — 08  councils  existed,  4  of  which  did  not 
sit  in  ISIti.     The  6-1  councils  have  hid  on  hand  21,264 
cascii.    The  partloA  have  withdrawn  3153  cast  *  liefore 
they  were  settled  ;  10,140  have  been  cimiiliatcd  ;  1762 
remitted  tu  the  bureaux-general,  anil  196  to  the  Judge 
of  peace. 

12.  f'mnk/orl. — Tho  ancient  ordlnanee  of  I'rankfort 
(26  Moy,  1739)  relative  to  various  |«)lnts  of  com- 
mercial law,  such  as  partnership,  conimisiion,  and 
brokurngo,  has  always  continued  in  fnrci'.  Tho  Sen- 
ate had  in  1H11  pre|>ared  a  pn>J«ct  similar  in  great  part 
of  Its  provisions  to  the  French  code,  but  wliich,  from 
national  feeling,  was  not  adopted  in  IHl  I.  In  tH27,  a 
new  project  of  a  cmle  of  commercial  law  was  put>- 
llsbed,  fur  the  purjiose  of  liolng  submitted  to  jurists 
and  to  merchants.  This  project,  however,  has  not 
liltherto  received  any  legislative  sanction  ;  so  that  the 
ordinance  of  1730  still  remains  us  law.  There  exists 
in  Frankfort  no  special  jurisdiction  for  commercial 
matters :  they  are  brought  hetttn  the  ortlinnry  triliu- 
■Uits.  Thrre  is  a  court  of  appeal,  a  munlcl|>al  court, 
and  a  municipal  or  teritorinl  balllwtck.     The  supreme 


court  of  appeal  sits  at  Lubeo.    Its  jurisdiction  extends 
to  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany. 

18.  Great  Sritain. — Tlie  mercantile  law  of  England  , 
Is  almost  ertirely  fouuded  on  what  has  been  expe- 
rienced to  bo  most  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  society. 
Its  origin  is  derived  ^rom  many  sources,  while  ancient 
commercial  enactments  were  the  basis  of  our  maritime 
law.  With  the  Increase  of  commerce  and  general  ad- 
vancement of  the  nation,  mercantile  law  grew  in  im- 
portance. I'romlssory-notes  and  tho  banking  system 
were  placed  in  their  present  state  during  the  reign  of 
AVilllam  and  Anne.  Numbers  of  Judges  followed,  whose 
commanding  intelligence  formed  an  epoch  in  the  annaU 
of  jurisprudence.  The  names  of  Justice  Hale,  Lord 
Mansfield,  and  Lord  Stowel!,  are  rendered  familiar  from 
their  being  constantly  referred  to  in  the  adjudication  of 
the  most  subtle  arguments  on  commercial  law.  Most 
of  the  commercial  law  of  Great  Britain  is  included  in 
the  common  law  ;  yot  lately  various  enactments  have 
passed  consolidating  tho  bankruptcy  law,  joint-stock 
companies,  etc.  The  law  of  Scotland  differs  materially 
from  that  of  England  in  contracts  and  bankruptcy. 
The  mercantile  law  of  this  country  is  entirely  included 
'n  the  civil  law,  of  which  Ersklne,  Stair,  etc.,  are  the 
loading  writers. 

14.  Greece. — Since  the  erection  of  Greece  into  a  aov- 
orelgn  and  independent  State,  its  government  has  been 
engaged  In  fixing  its  laws  and  digesting  tho  varloua 
codes.  The  civil  law  is  still  determined  by  the  manu- 
al of  Ilcrmuniiiiol,  tho  latest  compilation  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emiterors.  The  commercial  code,  which  is  but  a 
textual  repetition  of  that  of  France,  with  a  few  unim- 
{Mrttint  alterations,  has  been  in  force  since  1st  May, 
183.').  These  alterations  consist  only  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  Articles  615  to  630,  relating  to  tho  organization 
of  tril)unals  of  commerce,  in  place  of  which  there  is 
tho  law  of  1834.  To  complete  the  documents  relative 
to  the  commercial  ooilo,  we  shall  say  that  the  law  of 
14th  May,  1835,  re-established  the  regulations  of  Arts. 
631  ond  641  of  the  French  code,  which  at  first  had  been 
suppressed.  It  is  interesting  to  remark  that  the 
ttdoptlDii  of  tho  French  code  was  anterior  to  the  Greek 
revolution ;  Inasmuch  us  in  1821  it  had  been  twice 
transliited,  and  the  merchants  of  Greece  had  unani- 
mously adopted  It.  It  was  for  tho  purpose  of  con- 
firming this,  volutnary  preference  that  his  majesty 
Otlio,  by  a  royal  declaration  of  May,  1836,  gave 
tho  force  of  law  to  a  translation  executed  by  his 
commiind,  and  ii'vv  acknowledged  ns  tho  sole  ofTiclal 
authority.  As  to  tho  judicial  organization,  it  is  simi- 
lar to  that  of  France.  There  is  an  innovation,  how- 
ever, which  Is  of  some  practical  utility;  this  Is  tlie 
being  obliged  to  choose  a  Jurist  as  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  comn;erco.  All  the  articles  of  the  com- 
mercial codo  aro  tlie  sume  as  tlie  regulations  of  that  of 
France,  with  the  exceptions  of  tho  modifications  duly 
noticed. 

15.  //(iiHfttiri;.— -Though  tho  commercial  laws  of 
Hamburg  arc  now  of  <dd  date,  and  have  frequently, 
|)artlculu'.ly  in  later  years,  been  sought  to  l>e  submitted 
to  revli'iun,  yet  going  back,  as  they  do,  to  the  statutes 
of  1603,  and  supplied,  when  defective,  by  enactments  of 
greatly  more  recent  date,  they  demand  our  notice ; 
and  the  more  so  that  they  regiilato  matters  not  only  in 
Hamburg  but  in  the  neighboring  cities,  such  as  Bre- 
men and  Lubec,  where,  projiorly  s|ieaking,  there  exist 
no  CO  iiiiiorcial  laws  wliatovcr.  Tho  enactments  most 
recciitiy  made  in  regard  to  |H)ints  embrace  i  in  tho 
cDiiiiiiercial  codo  of  Franco  are  tlio  following  •  v.u  .•:!'- 
actiiicnt  on  tlio  subject  of  brokerage,  of  15th  Decem- 
ber, 1H24,  and  another  on  partnership,  of  28th  Decem- 
ber, IH35,  tho  latter,  however,  having  only  for  its 
object  the  do|H)slt  and  publication  of  partnership  deeds. 
The  statutes  of  1603,  relative  to  mercantile  books, 
have  not  been  repealed  by  any  later  onactiuent.  Tho 
law  on  bills  of  exchange  Is  now  similar  to  that  of  Prus- 
sia.    The  regulations  in  regard  to  maritime  commerce 
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are  still  chiefly  borrowed  from  the  statutes  of  160B.  As 
they  have  beon  modified,  however,  by  several  more 
recent  enactmentu,  we  have  n.  liled  ourselves  of  the 
work  of  M.  Poehls  upon  this  subject.  I'hci'  will  l)e 
found  also  in  the  proper  place — the  regulai  >n  in  re- 
gard to  maritime  insurance  of  10th  Septcmlior,  1731 — 
of  great  importAnce  to  one  wishing  information,  and 
remarkable  for  the  completeness  of  its  details.  Ilank- 
ruptcies,  before  the  tribunals  of  commerce  (a  procedure 
which  does  not  exist  generally  in  Germany,  where  in 
cases  of  failure  the  process  for  a  settlement  lietween 
tho  parties  is  carried  to  the  civil  courts),  have  Ixien 
reguliitcd  by  an  ordinance  of  81st  Ai  ,-ust,  1752.  The 
commercial  jurisdiction  and  competency  of  tril)unals 
of  commerce  had  been  fixed  by  the  law  of  ISth  Decem- 
l>er,  1818,  which  appointed  a  tribunal  of  commerce  at 
Hamburg  for  all  commercial  afl^nirs.  Prior  to  1H16 
these  were  carried  before  the  administrative  authoritj', 
or  before  the  Court  of  Admiralty  when  the  aflfair  was 
of  a  maritime  character. 

1*!.  Ilanorrr. — There  exi.ted,  accurately  speaking, 
no  commercial  legisl-itiun  in  Hanover  till  the  |)eriod 
of  the  Prussian  occupation  in  IW)1.  Immediately 
after  this  the  Prussian  code  was  introduccil  into  the 
bailiii({<'s  of  Ileldeslieim,  Venien,  llaya,  Diepholtz, 
Osnabruch,  and  I.cnjar.  A  rovai  oidinance  of  (leorge 
IV.,  (liiH-d  2!kl  .July,  IH.'i,  conl'irniei'  it.  It  is  still  the 
existing  law.  In  the  other  parts  of  i  iii;  kingdom  there 
exists,  with  the  exception  of  the  regulation  in  lulls  of 
exchange,  of  the  same  date  (i;!d  .luly,  1822),  no  law 
whatever,  liearing  on  ((mimerce.  Actions  are  deter- 
mined liy  usage  and  common  law.  Tlie  new  penal  code 
adopted  in  Hanover,  IH-IO,  fixes  the  jienalties  estali- 
lishcd  in  cases  of  Itankruptcy.  .\ll  conimerciiil  differ- 
ences are  lirouglit  lieforo  tlio  ordinary  tribunals.  In 
most  insLinccs,  however,  they  are  terminated  amica- 
bly by  arl)itrament,  or  tliey  arc  decided  by  the  muni- 
cipal court  whiih  onlains  ncconling  to  common  law, 
or,  otlierwi.se,  acts  in  the  ca|>aclty  of  a  court  of  equity. 

17.  //iigti,  Hipuhlif  nj'. — The  repuldic  of  llayti  has 
had,  since  IM28,  its  codes  in  imiformity  with  those  of 
France.  Tin-  commercial  ihhIc  is  throughout  tho  same 
as  that  of  Krnnie,  It  was  piilili^bcMl  on  2t<th  March, 
1K2(>,  and  has  been  ai  teil  upon  hince  Ist  .Inly,  1N27. 
The  other  cmles,  those  relating  to  civil  and  commercial 
pnwedurc,  jienal  and  rural,  form  together,  with  the 
r;lvil  and  comnien  i.il  i  .kIis,  one  Ixnjy  of  I.iw,  dated  the 
25th  year  of  I:uli'|iendcnce.  and  prmluci'd  by  tlie  la- 
Uirs  of  .M.  Illancbet,  ti  distingutshetl  memlicr  of  the 
Parisian  bar. 

18.  llfUM ,  drtvul  Ihiih'i  of. — Tlie  Krench  cixle  has 
Iteen  maintained  wliere  it  hail  been  intmduced  at  the 
time  of  the  French  iKiupallon  in  tbi'  lihcnish  prov- 
inces. Witti  regard  to  the  other  provinces  such  as 
Starkenl>urg  ami  llessc-.Su|H'rieure,  coninieriial  leg- 
islation is  regulated  as  much  as  (Hissilde  in  conformity 
with  the  Kriiiili  law,  with  tlie  cm  cpti.in  of  the  town 
of  (Iffenliach.  whi<h  bad  a  sjieci.il  onlinance  on  the 
exchange,  of  date  -llji  Manh.  1H2',i,  the  same  as  that 
of  Kranlifcirt.  There  are  no  trilmiials  of  cominerie  in 
the<irand  llurSy  ;  commercial  ili>piit«'s  are  submitted, 
as  in  most  parts  of  (ierinany,  to  onlinar^'  trIhur.aN. 

19.  Ili-t»f  Ktrrliimlr. — Three  onlinanci"*  only,  and  of 
VI  rj'  old  ilutc,  exl«t  in  thin  .State  on  coinmerclal  mat- 
ters ;  the  first,  of  tiitli  May,  1717,  i.;!  Imiikruptcles ; 
the  second,  of  21«t  November,  17KM,  on  partnerships; 
the  tliinl,  of  llth  I>e<einlier,  K'.iii,  corceniing  i-om- 
menial  b<sik».  .Mthougb  thet-e  three  ordinances  serve 
only  to  establish  principles  already  recngnized,  ami 
contain  only  a  very  limited  iiunilwr  of  p^lvl^ions,  yet 
we  have  thought  it  necesnary  to  repnsliice  tliem.  In- 
ile|M-n<tetilh  of  these  ordiininces,  wiiic  h  are  far  from 
forming  a  sufficient  Ixsly  of  ciuninenial  Uw,  they  gen- 
emlly  refer  either  to  the  Kn-nih  cihIc  which  has  lieen 
in  force  for  some  time  in  this  country,  or  to  the  com- 
mon law  of  tiermany. 

20.  //('//<(»</. —  I'hc  code  of  Holland  cam*  InUi  oper- 


ation the  Ist  October,  1838.  It  passed  under  a  severe 
ordeal,  and  it  was  delayed  through  the  revolution  which 
caused  her  separation  from  Ilolgium. 

21.  //oA<'n2o//er«-//<'r.Amj/cn.— (Principalities  of  .Sieg. 
maringer  and  Lichtenstein.)  _  These  State*  have  no 
general  procedure  for  commercial  matters  j  the  dispute? 
arising  on  them  are  adjudicated  by  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. The  principality  of  Lichtenstein  is  governed,  for 
commercial  matters  especially,  by  tho  laws  and  ordi- 
nances  of  Anstria. 

22.  Ionian  IslaniU. — The  French  code  of  commerce 
with  a  small  number  of  modifications,  most  of  whidi 
have  lieen  l)orrowe<l  from  the  code  of  commerce  of  Two 
Sicilies,  has  recently  lieon  introduced  in  the  United 
States  of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands,  which  form  an 
aristocratic  representative  republic  under  tlie  perpet- 
ual protectorate  of  England.  A  decree  of  Ifith  March 
(2lith  Fcbruttr>'),  1841,  abrogated  all  the  laws,  stat- 
utes, reguhitions,  general  or  local  customs,  the  re- 
quirementj)  of  which  are  contrary  to  the  present  code 
which  caino  in  force  on  the  Ist  May,  18-)1.  At  the 
same  epoch  of  1st  Mi;y,  1841,  the  oilier  codes  of  civil 
and  criminal  procedure,  and  the  penal  wnies,  had  licp,, 
promulgated  ;  they  are  <lrawn  up  almost  in  the  same 

j  spirit  and  sy.-itcm  as  the  French  co<les. 

2H.  ]A)mhitrtio-  I'l  tietian  KinjJom. — The  French  code 
of  commerce  has  been  almost  entirely  preserved 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  Kingdom ;  only  with  re- 
gard  to  lumkrupt<;ies  they  refer  to  the  Austrian  lejjis- 
lation  ;  namely,  to  the  ordinance  of  1st  .lanuarv,  1782 
and  to  the  more  recent  ordinances  inserted  mostly  in 
the  ordinance  for  Western  (lallicia,  and  later  on  in  the 
judicial  ordinance,  for  the  Italian  States  of  tlin  Aus- 
trian inonarcliy.  A  translation  in  Italian  of  the  i  rench 
ct)de  of  commence  has  bcjin  recently  published  it  Mi- 
lan, where  thoso  provisions  which  havo  reuuiiied  in 
vigor,  and  liavi?  the  force  of  law  liave  been  reproduced' 
these  pr.ivisions  have  replaced  the  French  code,  espe- 
cially on  bankruptcies.  W'e  have  made  use  of  this 
work  as  the  most  authentic  compilation  we  could 
adopt ;  and  have  simply  indicateil  tho  direct  corre- 
S|K)ndence  between  them  and  the  ancient  ordinances 
or  law  of  1782,  and  the  ordinance  of  (iallicia,  dccininj; 
this  sufiii'icnt  to  show  the  various  changes  which  have 
ben  made.  Trieste  fidlows  entirely  tlie  .\iistrlaii  Icjr. 
islatiim,  namely,  the  ordinance  of  ]7tiO  <in  bills  of  ex- 
change;  that  on  liankruptcies  of  1782  iiiodilicil  by 
more  recent  laws,  such  as  that  of  (iallicia  and  oilurj, 
and  the  political  |iroclamation  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
l(i7,'l,  on  maritime  commerce. 

"1.  I.iiliff  {/■'rvr  Tiiun  of). — I.uliec,  although  a 
truly  lommercial  city,  does  not,  properly  s|iealiin({, 
possess  any  laxly  of  commercial  law.  .Slic  Isrrcius 
provisions  relative  to  this  matter  either  from  tlin  com- 
mon law  of  (icrmany  from  foreign  legislatinn,  or  from 
am  lent  statutes.  The  Stadtrecht,  whiili  is  tlic  fuuiid- 
atioii  of  the  law  of  l.ubec,  is  not  sufiii  itiil  fur  the 
waiitH  of  commerce.  Vet,  with  all  the  iiiipcrrtctiiun 
of  the  law,  attempts  to  improve  it  have  pruvnl  I'hor- 
tivu.  The  pidltical  constitution  of  Lulicc,  whiili 
g(H'»  at  far  back  as  the  iiiiihllc  agc-^,  ili'inainl'i,  fortlio 
ciiiiipilatii>n  or  revision  of  the  law,  huch  niliiuto  and 
complicated  formalities  that  even  the  most  iiiili»poniiii- 
lile  iiiiprovemeiits  are  iulinitely  long  delayed.  Kverj- 
project,  in  Imt,  after  having  been  elaborated  by  a  com- 
mission, and  subjected  to  the  examination  of  tlui  .Srn- 
ate,  must  l>e  siucessively  disiusscd  and  approved  by 
'  I  tdcvcii  ccdlegcs  of  the  Iturgess,  Tliit  uiodc  of  dc- 
.'.Msr.iting.  iscjlatcil  and  Tiiiiltipliod,  carries  with  it 
lengthened  ami  iioulculable  ilitiicultics.  rractiiie 
very  imperfectly  supplies  defects  of  the  written  law; 
l>ecausu  no  regular  jurisprudciu'e  can  la*  establislml  in 
a  country  where  the  inliabitants  terminate  their  dif- 
ferences chieHy  by  arbitration.  This  U  so  true  that 
ill  IKIU  the  Kuprrnie  court  established  at  l.ubec,  for 
the  I  free  towns  of  (iermany,  had  to  udjuilicnle  only 
ujKin  1  apjicala  made  by  the  citi/,eii<  of  l.uhec    Ncv- 
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ertbeless,  M.  Herbert,  the  French  consul  there,  in  1841, 
transmitted  to    the   Minister  of   Foreign  Affairs  in 
France,  a  remarkable  work  on  such  legislation  as  that 
of  Lul)ec,  that  we  thinli  proper  to  give  some  extracts 
from  it.     Through  his  care  and  enlightened  zeal,  we 
lire  furnished  with  some  valuable  documents  on  mer- 
cliiints,  olso,  on  commercial  books,  brokers,  on  whom 
tlicro  exists  a  regulation  of  the  26th  .1  une,  i(^i2,  and 
on  commercial  jurisdiction.     With  relerence  to  mari- 
time commerce  we  have  followed  the  ireaViae  of  Poohls, 
so  methodic  and  complete.     The  St.-dtrecht  is  silent 
on  bills  of  exchange.     The  tiireo  ordinances  of  14th 
November,  1G69,  of  5th  March,  17.S8,  and  of  20th  Au- 
gust, 1S23,  contain  only  provisions  of  simple  proce- 
dure.    The  first  prescribes  some  measure  for  prompt 
execution  in  matters  of  exciiange  ;  the  second  declares 
the  riylit  of  appeal,  l)ut  nov  its  susi.f     "n  powers ;  and 
the  third  leaves  to  the  triDim;\l3  t        acuity  to  exam- 
ine whether  a  permission  may  '  ^  ,    ven  to  the  natives 
of  taliing  proceedings  in  matters  of  exchange.     The 
reproduction  of  these  texts  did  not  appear  to  us  neces- 
sary.    Title  IX.  of  the  Third  Book  of  the  Stidtrccht 
is  (icvotcd  to  commercial  partnerships ;  but  their  pro- 
visions are  not  in  conforniitj'  with  the  developments 
that  have  taken  place  which  ancient  law  could  neither 
foresee  nor  regulate.     Thus  while  expecting  the  en- 
aftmcnt  of  a  law  on  l)ankruptey,  and  bearing  on  tills 
suliject,  they  are  guided  i)y  the  regulation  of  llam- 
butf!.     -Vs  for  bankruptcies,  tlie  subject  Is  so  obscure 
an<l  umcrtain  that  it  is  now  flft}'  years  since  mer- 
chants demanded  some  regulations ;  l)ut  difHculties, 
.innarently  insurtnountatde,  have  hitherto  prevented 
anv  improvement.     Still  there  exists  a  project  pre- 
pared in  tlie  name  of  a  coumiission  by  thu  Syndic 
Bui'clmlz,  a  distinguished  jurist.     Tiiis  project  is  to  lie 
sulimitted  to  the  Senate.  It  seems  that  it  is  comp<iscd  of 
more  than  l.')0  Arts,  and  that  it  approoches  the  French 
code  in  its  spirit  and  as  a  whole.     T'-.a  title  I.  of  the 
Third  Book  of  the  Stodtrccht  contains  some  provisions 
still  la  force  (the  rights  of  creditors  privileged,  cred- 
itors distraint,  etc.,  etc.),  liut  which  liave  reference 
more  to  individuals  in  general  than  to  merchants.    The 
"Bourse''  of  I.ubec  is  regulated  entirely  by  that  of 
Hamburg,  for  the  course  of  exohangj,  money  and  put 
lie  funds.     With  respect  to  Jurisdiction,  commercial 
affairs  are  submitted  to  the  civil  tribunals  of  three  dif- 
ferent degrees,  of  whicli  we  will  give  some  details. 

ih.  Liiica,  Duchy  of. — .\n  ordinance  of  Gth  May, 
1S40,  declares  tliat  the  Frcndi  coile  of  commerce  shall 
continue  in  force  in  tlie  Duchy  of  I.ucca. 

20.  liuremliuri/,  dranJ  Ditch;/  of. — The  French  code 
of  commerce  has  not  ceased  in  the  (Jrand  I>iicliy  of 
Luxemliurg.  Simply  a  decree  of  King  William,  of 
:U.\pril,  1«]7,  modillcs  the  articles  01,1,  t!40,  and  <!41. 
It  suppresses  the  tribunals  of  comnicne,  and  it  orders 
that  ion\nicrcial  disputes  shall  be  ailjiidicated  l>y  the 
ordinary  triliunal... 

27.  .i/(i/^i.— Much  confusion  exists  in  Malta,  in  the 
application  of  the  laws  in  regard  to  commerce  ;  a  want 
of /iVi'i/,  which  gives  occasion  to  constant  complaints. 
Their  onlv  guides  are  the  "  Onlimuance  nf  h'rench  .lA'i- 
riW,"  of  1(!h1,  and  other  old  authorities,  siudi  as  the 
Coih",  or  "  I'ragmatinue,"  of  tlie  (irand  Master  Manocl 
(whiih  is  only  sulisidiarily  in  force),  or  the  code  of 
1781,  of  tho  (irand  Master  ilo  Kohan,  wliicii  bears  the 
name  of "  Municipal  Law,"  and  is  at  present  a  very 
general  authori.,,.  Siilisciiueiitly  to  the  d:ito  last 
given,  proclamations  emanating  from  tlio  diU'erent 
governui'uts  wliicli  liavc^  succeeded  each  other  in 
Malta,  and  in  particular  tli.it  of  Itritain,  since  1800, 
have  introdu'cd  or  remodeled  certain  rules  of  juris- 
prudence in  regard  to  various  points  of  ciunnicrcial 
ciiuily.  Tlic  result  has  bei-n  a  sort  of  common  law, 
generally  adopted  in  practice,  anil  acted  upcui  In  the 
tribunals.  To  promote  this  object,  a  collection  of  al' 
commercial  usages  in  tlie  form  of  a  manual,  has  been 
pohlbilied  by  gentlemen  of  llio  leg.il   profession ;    it 


bears  the  title  of  "  Compendia  ui  Diritto  Commeniah 
Maltese  (Malta,  1841)" — Compendium  of  the  Commer- 
cial Law  of  Malta.  This  collection  presents  an 
abridged  view  of  the  principles  of  Maltese  legislation 
and  jurisprudence,  in  the  absence  of  any  thing  like  a 
regular  system  of  commercial  law.  It  is  a  subject  of 
regret  that  the  English  government  has  not  followed 
up  its  plan  in  giving  a  code  to  the  Ionian  Republic  by 
promulgating  a  similar  one  in  Malta.  (We  under- 
stand that  the  civil  code  for  Malta  is  already  prepared 
and  printed.)  On  the  subject  of  bills  of  exchange,  the 
want  of  legal  arrangements  has  been  peculiarly  felt. 
In  tho  mean  time,  tlie  regulations  in  regard  to  uarl- 
tiino  commerce,  borrowed  chiefly  from  the  French 
shipping  law,  enter  much  into  tlie  necessarj*  details, 
and  form  the  principal  part  of  the  commercial  law  of  the 
island.  In  the  matter  of  bankruptcy,  the  ordinances 
of  181,')  have  established  certain  principles  which, 
in  the  form  of  procedure  especially,  have  been  only 
imjierceptibly  modified  by  later  enactments.  These 
regulations  treat  bankruptcy  as  in  England — Chap, 
XVI. — in  which  it  is  stated,  that  should  any  difficul- 
ties occur  in  regard  to  procedure,  reference  should  bo 
had  to  the  law  of  England.  The  judiciarj'  organiza- 
tion, which  dates  from  1679,  was  terminated  by  the 
constitution  of  1814.  The  maritime  consulship  was 
tlien  reformed,  and  the  name  of  tribunal  of  commerce 
imposed.  Regulations  were  at  the  same  time  enacted 
for  its  suitable  efficiency.  The  commercial  code  so  many 
years  under  consideration,  was  revised  by  the  council 
in  1847,  on  tlic  recommendation  contained  in  the  able 
Report  of  Andrew  .Tameson,  Esq.,  Advocate,  Sheriff- 
depute  of  the  county  of  Edinburg.  A  commission  was 
also  named  to  revise  the  code  of  civil  procedure,  in- 
tended to  remove  many  obstructions  and  delays  in  the 
administration  of  ju8ti(;e. — Parliamfntary  Report,  1849. 

28.  ^fecl■lenbllrg-Schtceri>l,  and  Mecklenbtirg-Sireliiz, 
Duchies  of. — There  exists  in  these  Duchies  no  pecu- 
liar law  relating  to  commerce.  Tlie  only  authority 
througliout  their  respective  provinces  is  the  common 
law  of  (iermany.  Rostock,  liowever,  has  a  municipal 
law  peculiar  to  itself.  A  decree  of  this  city  was  passed, 
inth  December,  1827,  relative  to  bills  of  exchange. 

29.  Afoclina,  Duchy  of. — The  duchy  of  Modena  has 
no  code  of  commerce.  Refercn<'e  is  made  to  the  opin- 
ions of  tho  most  celebrated  writers,  suci;  as  Casaregi 
and  Ansaldo,  and  still  more  to  Azuni,  Haldasseroni, 
and  Cassiani.  In  the  absence  of  legislative  enact- 
ment, in  regard  to  commerce,  tho  civil  code  is  also 
most  frciiuontly  appealed  to,  which  in  commercial  dif- 
ferences alone  permits  to  act  by  executory  process. 

;in.  Xiisfini,  Duchy  of. — Till  the  present  period  there 
existed  in  tlie  Ducby  no  law  relating  to  commercial 
rights,  and  the  ordinance  of  Frankfort  on  bills  of  ex- 
change was  the  sole  authority.  The  government  has, 
hmvever,  recently  promulgated  the  project  of  a  com- 
mercial code,  extending  to  evcrj-  subject  that  might 
bo  contemplated  by  it.  This  project,  which  has  been 
aided  by  the  valuable  eo-operati(m  of  Messrs.  Vol- 
praclit  and  Hcrtram,  is  in  a  great  measure  a  repetition 
('as  to  the  text  almost  always  so)  of  the  regulations  of 
tli(^  cod"  of  Wurtembiirg,  of  those  of  the  ordonnnnce  of 
Siixe- Weimar  (20th  April,  1819)  on  bills  of  exchange, 
Thougb  the  above  prijil  has  not  yet  been  discussed 
lit  an  assoinbly  of  the  States,  there  is  ever}'  proliabil- 
ity  of  its  being  mlopted  in  its  present  form,  at  least 
witliiiut  any  n  aterial  alteration.  We  have  accord- 
ingly inserted  it  in  due  order. 

;ii.  .Voncdi/.— C'ivil  and  commercial  legislation  re- 
main in  tills  country  the  same  as  in  Denmark.  Its 
union  witli  Swedoii,  in  1814,  prnduced  no  alteration. 
Two  laws  only  were  carried  in  the  last  Stnrthiny  (I'ar- 
lianuMit)  in  1,VI2.  The  first,  of  date  1th  August,  on 
bills  of  exchange,  given  in  its  p.-oper  place,  tbo  second, 
of  29th  .lune,  and  which  has  received  the  royal  assent. 
This  law,  however,  being  merely  a  ref  '  'tion  on  the 
ri^ht  of  engaging  in  commerce,  which  it  limits,  with 
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▼eiy  few  exceptions,  to  the  citizens  of  commercial 
towns,  w«  regnnl  as  not  coming  witliin  the  legal  depart- 
ment we  Iiail  ussigued  ourselves ;  we  therefore  umit  it. 
There  wus  recently  in  force  a  regulation  in  regard  to 
exchange  of  Copenhagen,  ICth  April,  1C81,  us  pre- 
sented l>y  M,  Nonguivr.  This  regulation  has  Ijcen 
replaced  in  Denniurli  by  the  law  of  28th  May,  1825. 
In  Norway  it  lias  hitherto  undergone  no  alteration  ex- 
cept those  of  ttio  recent  law  of  <itli  August,  1842. 

The  maritime  law  of  Norway  is  the  same  with  tliat 
of  Denmiirli.  The  code  of  Christian,  promulgated  in 
16^3  in  Denmarli,  and  in  1G57  in  Norway,  is  still  in 
force. 

32.  Parma,  I'lacfnlia,  and  Gucutnlla,  Duchirt  of. — The 
coniinorcial  code  of  France,  which  had  boon  introduced 
into  these  duchies,  still  continues  in  force.  Only  the 
civil  code  of  I'arma  contains  regulations  in  rcgaru  to 
bills  of  exchange.  These  remain  the  sole  distinguish. 
ing  documents  of  commercial  cliaractcr. 

;W.  /'orliif/al.—On  tl>e  l«th  September,  18M,  an  or- 
dinance of  the  King  Don  I'edni  sanctioned  a  code  drawn 
out  by  a  jurist  ulone,  and  which,  derived  in  great  part 
from  the  Spunisli  uud  Dutch  codes,  lias  taken  from 
them  the  must  enlightened  provi'<lons,  and  added  oth- 
ers, especially  on  the  institution  of  the  jury,  for  com- 
mercial matters. 

3^1.  Soman  State*. — The  commercial  co<le  of  France, 
Buppressed  in  181-1,  when  the  French  ceased  to  occupy 
the  Koman  territory,  has,  notwithstanding,  still  con- 
tinued in  fjne  in  some  of  its  provinces,  and  in  1821 
woa  formally  re-established  throughout  all  the  Papal 
States,  by  an  edict  of  I'iu  VII.,  under  the  title  of 
Provisional  Law  of  Commerce.  Cijrtain  modilications, 
however,  of  minor  importance,  and  which  were  to  re- 
main only  until  the  completion  of  a  new  code,  were 
intrmluced.  This  co<le  has  not  yet  appeared.  The 
e<lict  of  1st  .June,  1821,  contains,  moreover,  several 
enactments  whic!i  have  for  their  object  the  better  or- 
ganization of  triliunals  of  commerce.  In  reganl  to 
this  |ioint,  however,  "  ^  legislative  and  judiciary  regu- 
lations of  10th  Noveml>er,  1834,  contains,  in  section* 
*hree  and  four,  new  provisions.  The  decisions  of  the 
tribunals  of  commerce  may  l>o  carried  l«>fore  the  ordi- 
nary courts  of  appeals.  The  nc:  law.  however,  has 
not  rovolicd  a  |>apal  statute  of  date  27th  Fcliruary, 
1h:U),  ren-stiildii  hi'ig  a  court  of  ap|>eal  at  ,\ncona,  ami 
of  which  we  have  also  given  a  translation.  Tint  eilict 
ot  1st  .lune,  \H2\,  contains,  Im'SuIcs,  different  judiciary 
enactment 4,  several  of  which  have  l)een  l«irniwcd  from 
the  Knglish  .MMle  of  civil  procedure.  Into  the  e.xani- 
inatiuii  .  th.'se  «■»  felt  it  unnecessary  to  enter,  the 
gr>a;«r  pi.rt  iwing  pn'sented  in  the  new  legislative 
•nil  judiciary  law, 

35.  Hufiii. — As  eai'ly  aa  in  1700,  Peter  the  (ircat 
conceived  tlio  idea  of  i-ollecting  -^ll  the  ukases  pub- 
linhed  since  'le  ci.do  of  lt)ll>,  but  co-<iperati»n  was 
wanting  to  i  ,^rr>'  it  into  practice.  Niiholas  completed 
this  im|iort:int  underti'.kipg.  Ti>e  iic.x'  was  published 
with  the  uliusr  of  ;ilst  .lanuarv,  '.82(>.  It  Is  a  com- 
plete digest  where  the  olil  law*  ar"  inserted,  yet  con- 
forming them  to  the  |  rogress  of  legislation  and  Kurit- 
pean  civilization.  The  commercial  p.trt,  forming  the 
ll»h  volume,  occupies  on  im|Mij1ant  place;  It  Includes 
more  than  2()<>0  urtii'lcs,  and  it  cmitalhs  very  reniarka- 
lile  pruvlnions,  such  as  demonstrate  the  customs  and 
usages  of  the  Inhabitant'!  of  this  vtst  t-mpir*. 

.HH.  .Viirrfmrn.-  After  the  events  of  IHH,  which 
placed  U|Nm  the  throne  the  present  family,  the  ancient 
laws  published  in  1723,  an  impression  <-t  which,  with 
numenius  ajblitional  provisions,  hixt  been  pcbllnhed  by 
King  Charles  K.mmanuel  III.,  the  7lh  April.  1770, 
were  re-«atalili«hed  in  Sardinia,  Sa\iiy,  ami  Piedmont. 
Tbey  remained  In  force  as  to  commercial  mutters  until 
the  pnmiulgution  of  the  now  cinle  of  commerce,  which 
eam«  into  ojieratlon  the  Ist  .luly,  1H4H.  The  city  of 
Q«nua  alons  ha*  continued  to  be  regulated  by  the 
French  cu<l«  aiuct  the  Kestoralion,  tlie  exlgem  les  of 


this  commercial  port  requiring  the  application  of  a 
more  modem  legislation,  and  one  which  would  be  in 
harmony  with  the  laws  and  customs  of  other  nations. 
The  same  motive  has  urged  the  enlightened  govern! 
ments  of  Sardinia  to  endow  their  country  with  new  and 
more  uniform  provisions  by  pulilishing  a  code  of  com- 
merce.    The  new  code  of  1843  follows  entirely  the 
French   code,  taking    into   careful    consideration  the 
laws  voted  for  its  amelioration  by  the  French  Cliinn- 
bers  in  1817,  1833,  1838,  and  1841,    It  has  done  more ; 
it  has  almost  ttlwoys  resolved  any  difficulties  that  liavc 
arisen  in  the  practice  according  to  the  sense  and  judg. 
ment  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  and  ofttn  niadu  re- 
forms which  experience  had  provgcl  to  be  neccssarv. 
Among  the  various  innovations  intrixluced,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  mention  tliat  minors  and  females  wliom  tlie 
civil  .Sardinian  code — the  same  as  the  Macedonian  and 
Vellcine  status  consultuii — considered  as  incapacitated 
to  act  for  themselves,  are,  us  regards  the  cxcrnse  of 
commercial  profession,  independent ;  which  modifica- 
tion was  certainly  indis|iensable ;  adding  also  to  the 
No,  C  of  the  French  law  in  conformity  with  tlieir  ]u. 
risprudence,  a  presumjition  of  the  conseiit  of  the  hus- 
liand  when  the  married  female  Is  engaged  In  trade. 
The  code  intrusts  to  the  tribunals  of  commerce  the  in- 
.'pection  of  biHiks  of  commerce  ;  it  prescribes  prcciu- 
tions  already  specille<l  in  the  projects  of  law  presented 
by  the  Garde-des-sceanx,  before  the  Chamber  of  Dcpu. 
ties,  the  loth  Fcliruary,  lf;W,  witli  a  view  tii  put  an 
end  to   the    scandalous    s|)eculations  of  partiiorsliipii 
In  commandite;    It  relieves  partners  from  forced  ar- 
bitration, and  makes  it  optional,  as  in  several  iimdorn 
codes  ;    it  dedicates  n  fourth  liook  to  this  important 
matter,  under  a  special  titb'.  In  conformity  wltht'ie  pro- 
visions  of  our  cihIo  of  pmcedure  ;  and  it  replacs  the 
entire  section  of   the   French  code  which    treats  of 
disputes  between  partners,  with  nmst  valuable  provl.s- 
Ions  In  the  functions  of  the  liipildatora  of  partnerships. 
The  exctiange  agents  are,  as  the  notaries  In  France 
res|X)Hsildo  for  tlie  signatures  to  bills  which  they  neiro- 
tiate  when  signed  in  their  presence;  their  books  and 
those  of  brokers,  form  evidence  of  agreements  aiiKiiig 
parties.     With  reference  to  bills  of  exchange,  those 
dri'wn  by  the  States  of  the  king  in  a  foreign  countrv 
may  lie  signed  by  any  person  who  may  l>e  sulijecteil  to 
imprlsoiiment  for  non-payment,  without  distinction  of 
rank,  but,  for  Inland  bills,  merchants  alone  mav  lie 
pnisecuted  commercially  ;  and  it  is  further  necessary 
that  the  bill  shall   not  lie  drawn  by  order  ami  on  ac- 
count of  a  third.  In  which  case  they  arc  onlv  dciMiicd 
as  simple  promises       The  endorsement,  after  the  hill 
liecomcs  line,  and  the  security  given  by  a  persdn  not  en- 
gaged In  trade,  do  not  constitute  prtu'uratlon.    It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark  that  ,Sanlinla  has  adopted  the  same  motri- 
cal  system  f<ir  distances  and  measurement  as  in  France. 
The  second  book  relative  to  maritime  commerce  con- 
tains only  regulations  analogous  to  the  French  code, 
with  the  exception  in   rcfereiii'e  to  the  sale  .if  fhips, 
which  must  lie  made  by  public  act,  under  penalty  of 
nullity  ;  it  prescribes  also  to  the  iiip'aiii,  express  dutv 
of  asicrtaining  the  goiiil  state  of  the  ship  before  going 
to  sea ;  it  enjoins  on  him  to  watcli  with  great  care  over 
the  lnten>sts  of  seamen.      Lastly,  by  flic  Art.  IM.'!,  §  ], 
the  negotiation  of  a  iHittomry-bond  between  persons 
not  engaged  in  trade,  priMluces  the  name  elTeit  as  hills 
to  order,  and  by  the  .Vrt.  :!i;o,  any  convent' m  which 
should  have  for  its  object  to  disrhnrge  the  lemler  on 
liottoinrv-bond  fnim  the  contribution  to  the  common 
averages,  Is  null.    The  regulatinns  of  the  third  hook  on 
bankruptcies  are  the  same  as  those  of  the  Kreneh  law 
of20th  May,  IHIW,      Simply  they  have  suppressed  llic 
Art,  448  of  the  Freni'h  coile  which  declares  null  thi" 
Inscriptions  of  mortgages  tak<'n  within   10  days  pre- 
ceding the  suspension  of  payment ;  and,    also,    they 
order  the  exiKisition  'if  the  names  of  all  isTsons  who 
fill  at  the  hall  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce  durin); 
the  wliide  of  their  lives  unless  thev  obtained  n  license. 
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"The  treasury  pdvnncei  the  prelimlnarj'  expenses  of 
the  procedure.  With  TtA>rence  to  the  license,  it  can 
only  he  given  by  the  Senate  (court  of  appeal)  after 
the  accomplishment  of  many  formalities.  The  tribu- 
nal!) have  the  same  or^^anizatlon  as  in  France  ;  but  the 
judges  elected  by  the  merchants  are  nominated  by  the 
Idn;;.  An  important  nuHlificatlon  has  been  introduced 
in  .Sardinia,  as  In  Mexico,  and  in  Spain ;  a  lawj'er 
(consiilente  quidhiale)  is  appointed  to  each  tribunal  as  a 
counselor,  but  without  a  deliberative  vote.  This  in- 
stitution has  doubtless  great  advantages,  yet  it  is  sub- 
ject to  great  inconveniences,  as  if,  for  example,  the 
conanllorf,  through  the  influence  of  his  acquaintances, 
tihonld  predominate  in  nil  the  delil)erations,  and  over- 
rule the  judges.  Another  innovation  consists  in  the 
cre:iti<m  of  a  judge,  delegated  eve.y  weeii  liy  the  tri- 
bunals, who  decides  l)y  himself  all  dispu'^s  below  300 
francs,  and  judges  without  appeal  all  t'  ose  which  do 
cot  exceed  100  hm.:"'.  The  appeal  is  admissible  only 
in  diajmtes  above  1200  francs,  as  Iwfore  the  enactment 
of  tlie  Krenoh  law  of  11th  April,  1838.  An  article  on 
imprisonment  for  det)t  has  been  added  to  the  code  ;  it 
lixes  its  durntion  in  proportion  to  the  sums  due,  and 
sulmits  to  it  persons  not  engaged  in  trade  for  t>ills  of 
exchange,  drawn  from  or  on  foreign  countries,  when  it 
results  from  maritime  operations  ;  and  in  consequence 
of  frauds,  or  presumption  of  flight,  and  insolvency. 
Tliere  is  not  yet  any  regulation  on  the  procedure  be- 
fore the  triliunals  of  commerce.  The  pulilicntion  of 
the  code  of  procedure  is  shortly  expected,  the  ministrj- 
having  been  occupied  with  it  for  several  years  past. 
A  dipl.)mtttic  treaty  of  2ltli  March,  17fiO,  seems  to 
place  Sardinia,  with  respect  to  France,  in  a  very  ex- 
ceptional position  relative  to  the  execution  of  judg- 
ments rendered  lij'  the  Sardinian  tril>unals,  and  the 
pavimiit  of  the  security jiiJicatum  solri. 

'37.  Haie-Aftenburg,  Sa.Te-Cahurg  (Inthn,  and  Snxe- 
ifeiningen. — In  these  duchies  there  exists,  in  regard  to 
commeree,  only  a  very  small  numlier  of  regulations. 
(Commercial  differences  are  decided  liefore  the  ordinary 
tril)unals,  and,  in  general,  l)y  a  reference  to  common 
law  and  usage  much  more  than  to  particular  statutes. 
Thu.-,  for  example,  the  practice  of  Keipsic  is  the  prin- 
cipal guide  to  that  of  the  two  duchies  of  Saxe-Atten- 
burg  and  Saxe-Meiningcn. 

•W.  Saxi'-Ilohtburghauaen,  Durhg  of. — The  ordinanco 
o(  Leipsic,  which  was  introduced  into  this  duchy  in 
virtue  of  a  rescript  of  11th  .lune,  1714,  still  continues 
in  force. 

39.  Saxe-Weimar. — A  number  of  laws,  entering  into 
considerable  detail,  on  the  suliject  of  mortgages,  and 
the  proper  distribution  and  precedencj*  of  creditors  in 
cases  of  banliruptcy,  were  promulgated  by  tlio  govern- 
ment in  ln;W  and  1841.  Their  olijcct,  however,  is 
only  to  establish,  in  regard  to  the  latter  suliject,  n  imi- 
formity  of  rule,  such  as  is  r'-quired  in  any  other  civil 
arrangement.  For  liooits  of  mereliuuts,  partnership, 
hrolieragc,  failures,  tliere  exist  no  other  special  regula- 
tions, 'i'lic  Prussian  cwle  is  fidlowed,  or,  as  in  otiier 
parts  of  Oermany,  actions  are  dcciileil  l)y  usage  and 
romiiion  'aw.  There  Is  no  s|)ecial  tribunal  of  com- 
menn  in  tliedrund  Ouchy.  It  in  proper,  however, 
to  reMi..rl(,  tliat,  during  tbo  contiiiuaiu:o  of  the  wo<d- 
fair,  wliicli  is  annually  held  in  Weimar,  in  the  month 
of  ,Iune,  a  coinmissinn  is  named  by  the  burgomaster, 
oomiiosed  of  two  members  of  the  municipality  and 
several  merchants,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  U|Min 
(liflercncer  that  may  iiccasioiially  arise.  There  being 
no  ciimnu'rcial  town  in  tlie  (irand  Duchy,  no  Umirse 
(place  of  exchange)  has  been  regularly  established. 
Ivich  city  has  its  particular  regulations  In  regard  to 
fairs  li.'ld  in  it. 

•to.  Saximy,  Kingdom  of. — The  goveniment  of  Sax- 
ony are  at  present  occupied  In  the  revision  of  the  an- 
cient legislation,  and  m  completing  it  by  new  laws. 
As  yet,  however,  there  exists  no  commercial  code,  pot 
oven  in  the  form  of  a  "projW."  The  tribunals  arc 
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guided  by  ancient  statutes  and  ordinances,  wbioh, 
where  no  enactments  exist,  are  considered  as  possessing 
uniform  authority.  Various  regulations  have  passed 
in  regard  to  brokerage.  Their  respective  dates  are  7th 
March,  1818,  21st  September,  1883,  and  14th  April, 
1832.  In  regard  to  payments  and  bankruptcy,  the 
only  legal  authority  is  the  ordinance  of  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1766,  promulgated  in  Lusatia  in  1783;  this  an- 
swers, however,  very  Insufficiently  for  the  present 
requirements  of  commerce,  and  government  are  pre- 
paring to  replace  it  by  new  enactments.  The  ancient 
tribunal  of  commerce  established  at  Leipsic,  by  an 
ordinance  of  date  21st  Decemlier,  1C82,  still  exists,  but 
simply  as  a  local  court,  and  without  any  effort  being 
made  to  estaldish  other  tribunals  upon  a  common  prin- 
ciple of  judiciary  organization.  Such  is  the  present 
state  of  commercial  law  in  Saxonj',  to  which  the  gov- 
ernment are  now  endeavoring  to  apply  a  remedy.  In 
addition  to  other  means  for  this  purpose,  M.  Einert, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  jurisconsults  of  the 
country,  has  lately  received  an  order  to  review  the  re- 
cent laws,  BO  as  to  bring  them  still  more  into  unison 
with  the  increasing  demands  of  commerce  and  in- 
dustrj'. 

41 .  Schteartzhirg,  Rmhhtadt  and  Schwarlzburg-Son- 
dershnimen,  Princtpalltiea  of—\'  in  the  greate,  num- 
lier of  the  minor  Sti  of  Germany,  so  in  the  above 
principalities,  commercial  differences  are  brought  be- 
fore the  ordinar}'  triliunals,  and  are  decided  upon  ac- 
cording to  common  law  usage,  or  even  the  laws  of  the 
neighlMiring  States,  Saxony,  etc.  The  former  ordi- 
nance of  1st  September,  1787,  respecting  failures,  has 
been  replaced  by  another  of  1st  December,  1885,  on  the 
same  subject. 

42.  Slcilie,<i,  Kingdom  of  the.  Two. — The  French  com- 
mercial code  was  introduced  into  Naples  tlie  28th  May, 
1808,  when  the  throne  was  occupied  by  King  Joseph 
Napoleon  Honoparie.  The  laws,  having  undergone  a 
general  revision  at  the  time  of  the  Restoration,  a  new 
code  of  commerce  for  the  Two  Sicilies  was  made  public 
2()th  March,  1819.  It  forms  one  of  the  parts  of  a  liody 
of  general  law,  arranged  under  the  five  heads  of 
civil,  penal,  and  commercial  law,  and  civil  and  crim- 
inal procedure.  This  code  of  commerce  contains 
nci.rly  the  same  '•egulations  as  that  of  France,  on  the 
basis  of  wliich  it  has  obviously  been  founded,  and  which 
long  practice  besides  has  sanctioned. 

43.  Spain. — In  1827  King  Ferdinand  VII.  nomi- 
nated a  commission  charged  to  frame  a  code  of  com- 
merce ;  and  on  the  80th  Alay.  1329,  a  royal  ordinance 
sanctioned  the  new  code,  wlilch  was  to  come  into  force 
the  1st  .January,  181)0. 

41.  Swedin. — l'"or  bills  of  exchange  in  Sweden 
there  are  two  ordinances,  of  1st  February,  1748,  and 
12th  ,Tune,  1816.  The  text  of  them  has  been  given  by 
M.  Nonquier  in  his  treatise.  It  appears,  however, 
that  these  ordinances  have  been  insufiiciont  for  the 
wants  of  commerce.  Ac,:ordingly,  on  20th  Ma;',  183,5, 
there  ajipcared  a  new  law  regulating  inland  liills.  This 
law^,  which  is  perfect  in  itself,  and  may  be  considered 
as  tl\e  common  law  of  exchange  in  Sweden,  forms, 
witli  tlio  ordinances  already  mentioned,  an  extremely 
remarkalde  body  of  laws.  In  relaticm  to  maritime 
law,  a  complete  account  of  it,  as  it  formcrlj-  stood,  may 
be  found  in  tlie  collection  of  M.  Pardessus.  He  hag 
given  *liere  the  ordinance  of  lG(i7,  being  an  abstract 
of  the  Ilunseatic  Heceit  Maritime  Consulate,  etc.  Nu- 
merous changes,  however,  liave  since  been  made  in 
this  ordinance,  certain  articles  having  been  retained, 
while  others  have  been  supresscd  or  modified.  On 
tlie  present  state  of  the  maritime  law  of  the  north,  the 
work  of  M.  Poehls  may  be  reganlod  us  of  tlui  highest 
authority.  A  law,  very  minut«  in  detail,  was  is- 
sued  in  regard  to  failures,  in  1818.  This  has  been 
more  recently  replaced  by  a  new  law  of  date  12th 
JIareh,  1830,  having  regard  to  some  modilications 
made  in  it  In  1835.     In  regani  to  justiciary  organlza- 
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tioDR,  it  is  sufficient  to  not«  that,  (^narally,  the  aettle- 
ment  of  commercial  disputes  devolves  on  the  civil 
tribunals.  The  onl}'  exceptions  are  proceedings  rela- 
tive to  l)ills,  or  arising  from  disputes  which  may  have 
arisen  between  shipowners  and  the  proprietors  of  the 
cargo,  or  the  captains,  or  between  captains  and  their 
teamen.  Actions  in  regard  to  these  are  witliin  the 
competency  of  the  municipal  courts.  The  same  trilm- 
nalt  take  cognizance  of  ordinary  failure».  If  the 
bankrupt  is  a  noble,  the  case  is  brought  liefore  the 
courts  of  justice.  To  these  also  an  appeal  lies  from 
the  decisions  of  the  municipal  tribunals.  When  there 
is  room  for  appeal  fit)m  an  inferior  district  court,  it 
may  tie  carried  in  the  second  instance  before  a  superior 
one ;  and  in  the  third  (finally)  liefore  one  of  the  three 
high  courts  of  the  realm. 

4.5.  Siritzerland. — Kach  of  the  twentj'-two  Swiss 
oantnn!)  is  sovereign  and  independent,  ruled  by  its  own 
lows.  There  exists,  however,  in  the  greater  part  of 
them,  ni>  commercial  law  whatever.  Matters  of  com- 
merce are  tnsatrd  as  other  affairs  of  civil  life,  with  all 
the  restrictions  and  impedimentH  wliirb  have  Iwen  the 
fruit  of  municipal  legislation.  In  the  Canton  of  Ge- 
neva, the  French  code,  introduced  provisionally  after 
the  events  of  1814,  seems  now  to  ikisscks  the  authority 
of  d<;fin!tive  law.  No  change  has  liren  made  in  it, 
except  a  what  regards  the  mode  of  legal  procedure, 
delineated  in  the  "  Ctide  de.  /'rtxWtirc,"  arranged  liy 
H.  Bellot,  and  promulgated  1st  .lanuary,  1S2I.  A  law 
of  12tb  May,  1)<17,  giving  a  new  sanction  to  the  I''rcncli 
code  of  commerce,  established  thone  changes  already 
adopted  in  France,  and  intrmluccd  into  the  art.  ICU  a 
pnivisiiin  havin.'j  special  reference  to  (icncvu,  namely  : 
"  The  loss  of  right  mcnf  ione«l  in  the  art.  KM),  iihull 
take  jJaoe  against  the  Iicarcr  of  u  bill  irf  cxchan;;e,  at 
one  or  more  days  after  sight,  or  months  or  usances 
after  sight,  drawn  from  the  Canton  of  (ieneva,  payalile 
in  foreign  countries,  wlio  shall  not  exact  the  pay- 
ment or  accc[itanco  withlu  the  time  prcscrilieii  by 
each  of  the  prefixed  dates."  In  the  other  Frcncli 
Cantons  nf  Switzerland,  tlie  «amc  French  code, 
though  nut  exproitnly  enacted,  in  frequently,  iu  the 
L^seui'c  uf  other  legislative  authority,  the  guid<>, 
or  is  at  Ir.itit  ap|>ealed  to  as  a  rule  of  equity.  The 
Canton  of  Vaiid  has  published  a  law  on  bills  of 
exchan;;o,  the  4th  June,  IHllt,  which  is  chiefiy  ex- 
tracted fnini  the  French  c<m1c,  unil  which  h:i.H  iM-i-n  iilso 
adoptml  in  the  (':inton  of  Friliurg.  In  1«1K,  the 
Council  i'Kt.ituf  the  ('untun  of  V:iuil  hid  prepared  u 
re|H)rt  (it'aco<l<i  of  commerce  to  Iw  submitted  to  dis- 
cuksion,  but  it  was  rejected  in  1K41,  by  the  (irund 
Council.  The  Canton  iif  Fril)»rg,  in  IHllt,  presenfcd 
the  prujii  of  the  first  l.inik  of  the  "  CihU  (/«  Cdbi- 
mcrcf  ,"  it  has  not  yet,  however,  undergone  discussion. 
lastly,  Ncufchntcl  has  recently  published  some  roin- 
nierci.il  Uws.  The  legisLition  In  the  (ierman  Can- 
tons is  extremely  iuiperfcct.  The  least  defective  sys- 
tem of  luerrantilo  law  Is  that  of  llasle,  in  wbieli,  in 
a<ldition  to  an  ordinance  on  exclmnge,  of  14tb  Decoui- 
iK-r,  IKIW,  there  are  to  be  found  variom  regulations  in 
n-gard  tu  mercantile  Imi-iks,  brokerage  c.'iitb  Dei'., 
iH-.'i  ;  ';iril,  iKfl.')  and  1N17)  us  well  as  some  old  regu- 
lations (.1'''')  relative  to  the  ranking  of  creditors  in  a 
case  of  bankruptey.  The  latter  aUo  flill  retaiu  some 
degree  of  autliority,  and  are  therefore  not  without 
ini|Kirtaiii<',  lleceiitly,  in  the  (,'aiitoii  of  Heme,  the 
discns-iuB  im  to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  tlie  >  inles 
of  France  in  the  Freuch  imrtion  of  tbr>  Canton,  seems 
to  have  le<|  the  way  to  imjiortant  reform",  having  for 

their  object  tlie  revision,  not  only  of  tb codes  in 

ccrLiin  articles,  but  of  the  entire  legislation  of  the 
country.  This  Icgislatiou  it  composed  of  very  ancient 
laws,  which  could  nut  Iw  iiuludeil  in  this  work.  The 
law  on  luinkruptcy,  of  2M  DecenilHir,  IM.'O,  contains 
some  very  rcm;:rkabla  provisions.  The  new  civil 
oode  of  Lucerne  einliraces  various  regulations  on  com- 
■vrcUl  matUrt.     Zuficb  posMvses  an  ordinance  uu 


bills  of  exchange,  of  date  16th  May,  1805,     St.  Gall, 
aa  ordinance  on  the  same  of  18th  July,  1784,  and  a 
law  of  11th  October,  183ii,  on  commercial  accounts. 
Lucerne  follows  the  ordinance  on  bills  of  exchango  of 
St.  Qall ;  Soleurs,  that  of  Basle  {  and  Friburg  has  the 
same  law  aa  Vaud  on  bills  of  exchange,  of  date  '24tli 
June,  182!).     In  the  German  Cantons  the  defects  of 
commercial  law  are  supplied  partly  from  the  civil  Uv 
but  chiefly  by  usage.     Commercial  disputes  arc  deterl 
rained  before  the  ordinary  tribunals.     A  law  on  hunk- 
ruptey,  of  18th  May,  1818,  for  the  Canton  of  Zug 
contains  some  curious  regulations  in  regard  to  religiouj 
establishments,  in  favor  of  the  liankrupt  himself  who 
preserves  the  right  of  redemption  over  the  sulo  uf  his 
real  estate,  and  against  his  family  in  certain  cases 
There  still  exists  at  flchoffenbausen  a  committee  of 
commerce  which  traces  its  origin  to  the  year  ITUD' 
similar  ones  were  to  lie  found   in   several  cities  iu 
Switzerland.      Its  meinoors  were  elected  from  the 
mercantile  body,  and  were  appointed  to  watcli  over 
every  thing  that  concerned  the  commerce  of  the  city. 
In  1806  it  was  erected  into  a  triliunal  of  commerce  for 
the  decision  of  all  mercantile  differences.     It  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  Switzerland,  especially  in  regard  to 
commercial  affairs,  were  ptisscssed  of  a  common  legis- 
lation applicable  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  tlie 
confederations.     It  is  possible  that  the  late  reforms  in 
the  civil  and  the  criminal  codes  of  the  (Jantons  indi- 
vidually, may  lead  eventually  to  this  result,     hi  <:er. 
tain  ca.ses,  indeed,  the  Cantons  have  already  felt  it 
necessary,    amid    the    multiplicity    of  statutes   and 
usages,  to  adopt  certain  measures  uf  a  general  char- 
acter, by  foleral  conventions  or  couronl<iis.     Thus  in 
a  case  of  bankruptcy,  by  the  concordat  of  l.'itli  .'une 
1804,  conlirmod  Hth  July,  1818,  every  Swiss  th,-uu){li! 
out  all  the  Cantons,  enjoj-s,  on  ranking  us  creditor 
the  same  rights  with  the  inhabitant  of  the  Canton  in 
whose  jurisdiction  the  bankruptcy  has  liecn  declared 
both  in  regard  to  prcl'eralilo  and  to  ordinary  claims. 
No  sei/.ure  can  take  place  of  the  mov.ible  proi«rty  of 
the  bankrupt,  except  for  the  cominim  Interest      'riire° 
Cantons  only — Schwitz,  (ilaris,   and   Appenzc'l— r  . 
fused    their   adherence    t<i    this    federal    agreement 
their  particular  legislation  seems  to  oppose  it,     Itv 
another   concordat,    7th    .lune,    IMIO,    conlirmej  Stli 
July,    1818,    the    Cantons    have    mutuallv    decreed 
that  all  tlio  effects  of  the  luinkrupt,  wherever  found 
must  go   into   the   general   miLss,   without   prejudice, 
ineanwiiile,  to  the  cl.iinis  of  the  present  holder.     In 
tliera.se,  however,  of  the  liody  of  tlie  crediturs  contest 
ing  either  the  pnifirrltf  of  de|K)sits,  or  a  iiiortga(;e  or 
ownership  security  situated  in  a  diflerent  Cantim  fnini 
that  in  which  the  liankrupt  was  domiciled,  tlie  claim 
must  lie  carried  beforethe  cotii|ietent  judge  in  that  (Ian- 
ton,  where  the  said  effects,  inort.;;ige,  or  security,  were 
found.      Ily  virtue  of  art.  14  of  the  treaty  uf  alliance 
between    France    and    Switzerland,    Frencliuien  and 
j  Swiss  are  rosjiectively  exempted,  in  pleadinj;  oefora 
I  the  courts  of  e.uh  other's  country,  from  thu  oldi.;atiiin 
I  to  furnish  a  "  jmlicnlum  ttitei."      I'l.o  Court  of  Cassa- 
i  tlon,  Itli  .\prii,  lNn7,  anil  the  Court  of  Colin.ir,  Mh 
I  March,  1810,  have  specially  detcriniiieil  to  this  ell'ecl; 

and  ih'J  law  mny  be  considered  as  li.xeil, 

'      40,  7'm»'>,-  -'i'liere  is  no  conimcrci  il  law  in  T.inis, 

j  I'sage  and  particular  articles  of  agreement  direit  tlii; 

I  decision  in  tlioso  cases  of  dispute  tliat  may  occur  he- 

tweer  native  trsders.      Fvcry  trader  keeps  a  Isiok  in 

which  be  registers  his  purchases  and  his  sales.     '[\\<\ 

'native  ,Mussiiliiieu  and  .lews  know  uu  higher  f>iriii  of 

iiiercanlile   Itmik-keeping,      lliere  am   few  countrien, 

'  however,    where   commercial   probity  is   t'oniiil    mors 

prevalent.       And  thoiigb   cases  may  occur,  in  wliich 

the  conlidence  of  the  creditor  or  the  equity  nl'tlie  jud^'o 

are  attempted  to  bo  worked  U|Min,  yet  such  are  pro- 

'  jKirtiuiLibly  rare,  when  couipariMl  hIiIi  similar  instances 

I  among  nations  where  the  written  laws  of  commerce 

1  an  of  •  inor«  dellaite  and  extended  character. 
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47.  Tiirt^y.— The  geographical  position  of  TnAey 
wall  dodtined  to  form  this  rich  countrj'  into  an  enaen- 
tlally  commercial  power.  But  the  natural  indolence 
of  its  inhabitants  has  prevented  it  fhim  reaping  the 
advantages  which  nature  had  laviithed  on  it.  Their 
foreign  trade  is  almost  exclusively  carried  on  by 
dtrmgeni,  who  enjoy,  bj-  virtue  of  diplomatic  treaties, 
the  privilege  of  paying  dues  of  customs  of  smaller 
nmnnnt  than  those  which  are  exacted  from  the  Mus- 
suliTirn  and  Ruyas,  and  possess  the  right,  in  cases  of 
b'lfrrcnces  with  other  foreigners,  of  appealing  to  their 
nwn  international  laws.  The  Koran  is  the  common 
law  according  to  which  causes  among  natives  are  al- 
most always  decided.  It  is  no  matter  of  surprise, 
therefore,  that  there  exists  no  special  law  applicable 
to  matters  of  commerce.  Those  enactments  which 
seem  to  Ijearthe  nearest  resemblance  to  such,  are  scat- 
tered throughout  the  general  code — a  collection  of  all 
sorts  of  laws ;  to  which,  moreover,  the  idea  of  religious 
sanctity  is  attached,  and  which  have  been  brought 
together  by  various  doctors  for  the  purpose  of  regulat- 
ing religious  services  and  public  administrations.  The 
collection  of  highest  authority  Is  that  which  was  com- 
piled by  order  of  Solj-mn  II.,  from  1520  to  1566,  en- 
titled Multeka  Ehhar.  Thi.i  code  has  lieen  translate<l 
by  Chevalier  Monrudja  dl  Hossen,  a  native  of  Oon- 
(itantinople,  of  honorable  Armenian  family,  and  drago- 
man (interpreter)  to  the  embassy  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den. The  work  appeared  in  France,  the  first  two 
volumes  In  1798,  and  the  third  in  1824,  under  the  title 
of  "Tiilileau  General  de  I'lCmpire  Ottoman,"  and  pre- 
lents  iin  accurate  exhibition  of  the  laws  which  govern 
that  vast  empire.  This  code  contains  a  Imok  on  com- 
mercial matters,  hut  the  laws  embraced  in  it  refer 
rather  to  principles  bearing  upon  civil  contracts,  and 
adapted  to  Mussulman  manners,  than  to  commercial 
ri;4ht,  properly  so  calle<l.  I'nder  the  udniinistration 
of  Ahmed-Ketchi-Pacha,  in  18:19,  a  project  of  a  coni- 
menliil  «)de  was  prepared  on  the  model  of  that  of 
Fram'e.  The  fall  of  that  minister,  however,  has  in- 
dofinitely  deferred  its  publication.  As  to  commercial 
jurisilictlon  not  falling  under  the  rule  of  common  law, 
actions  in  regard  to  it  were  determined  at  t'onstanti- 
nojile  and  in  the  principal  sea-ports  of  the  Levant,  by 
the  chief  officer  of  the  custom-house  (chef  de  la 
(louane),  aided  by  several  assessors  chosen  from  the 
leadin;;  merchants  of  the  place,  Mussulnien,  Kayas, 
ami  freemen.  This  court,  however,  had  l>een  sup- 
pressed in  the  capital,  and  the  Ministers  of  Commerce, 
similarly  aided  by  assessors  from  the  same  class  of 
merehants,  have  for  some  time  taken  cognizance  of 
all  conuneroial  affairs.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  I'orto 
that  disputes  betweeti  Ottoman  subjects  and  Kuro- 
lieans,  ^huidd  be  carried  by  petition  before  this  tribu- 
nal witliout  the  presence  of  any  European  assessor, 
ami  suliject  only  to  the  interposition  of  the  interpreter 
of  the  emliassador  of  the  respective  country.  The  en- 
tire diplomatic  l)ody  were  op|H)sed  to  this,  and  tlio  min- 
istrv  of  c-dmmerce  has  lieen  alHilished.  The  former 
onler  of  things  has  now  Iweu  rc-eHtablicI.ed,  and  the 
(iraiiil  lluiianier  (the  officer  already  nietitioncii)  pre- 
iilcles  ax  formerly  in  the  tribunals.  Its  decisions  are 
liiial.  "  A  cause,"  says  the  religious  code,  "  legally 
examined,  discussed,  and  determined,  can  not  again 
Iw  lirnu^^ht  into  court,  the  law  having  pronounced 
a^'iinst  all  ap[ieal.°'  The  judgments  which  it  pro- 
miunees  are  not  founded  on  any  well-defined  usaijcs. 
The  iiiile  of  I'rance  is  generally  the  rule  to  which,  in 
their  private  transactions,  the  Kayas,  who  hold  a  seat 
in  the  tribunal,  are  accustomed  to  defer.  The  trilinnal 
of  niinmWce  i.i  not  the  only  tribiiuul  existing  in  Con- 
ftaiilinoplc.  There  are  other  three,  nanu-ly  :  1.  The 
Arz  Odasscz,  a  supreme  triliunal  where  formerly  tho 
(irand  Viiir  presided,  now  the  Choik-ul-lslam  (mufti), 
liefuro  whom,  without  appeal,  differences  of  every  kind 
are  determined,  save  on  commercial  and  maritime  sul>- 
jecta.    2.  the  tribunal  of  the  Cadi ;  the  Mehkeiu),  a 


sort  of  court  of  peace  or  conciliation.  3.  The  court  of 
the  commandant  du  port  (governor  of  the  harbor), 
Leiman-Odaasy,  who,  asaisted  by  several  captoini, 
judges  of  all  maritime  questions,  insurances,  ship- 
wrecks, jettisons,  etc.  Commercial  differenees  between 
the  subjects  of  tho  Grand  Seignior  and  those  of  foreign 
powers  who  are  residents  ia  the  Ottoman  empire,  arc 
determined  summarily  in  presence  of  an  interpreter 
of  the  legation,  or  of  the  consul  of  the  nation  to  which 
the  foreign  suliject  belongs,  sometimes  by  the  decision 
of  the  cU8tom4iou»e  authority,  sometimes  by  that  of 
the  Pacha.  In  consequence  of  foreign  treaties,  every 
process  involving  a  sabject  exceeding  4000  aspres 
(about  8  francs  each)  may  l>e  forced  before  the  divan 
in  Constantinople.  This  privilege,  however,  is  sel- 
dom made  use  of.  In  cases  of  dispute  between  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers,  a  decision  is  given  l>y  the 
consuls  of  the  respective  parties,  assisted  by  merchants 
of  both  nations.  The  Turkish  tribunals  decide  on  ac- 
tions  brought  Iwfore  them  by  the  commentaries  of  the 
Koran,  of  which  there  are  four  in  number,  namely,  as 
follows :  the  Ifanaji,  the  MaUki,  the  Chajiy,  and  the 
IlanUntli.  These  have  never  been  translated  from  the 
original  language.  The  Hanafi  is  followed  at  Constan- 
tinople and  throughout  Kuropean  and  Asiatic  Turkey ; 
the  Afaleki.  in  Barbary ;  the  Ckafiy,  in  Kgypt ;  the 
HambuU  is  no  longer  used ;  the  collection  entitled 
Multeka  Khbar  is  known  over  the  whole  empire. 

48.  I'tiicant/. — The  "Code  de  Commerce"  has  al- 
ways, since  it  was  introduced  into  the  Grand  Duchy, 
held  its  position  as  law  ;  and  with  tho  exception  of  the 
suppression  of  the  tribunals  of  commerce,  which,  not- 
withstanding have  been  continued  in  Florence  itself, 
it  has  undergone  no  alteration  of  any  im|>ortance. 
The  article  117,  however,  of  the  judiciary  reform  of 
1838,  has  nnnulled  the  regulations  of  article  51  of  the 
French  code,  relative  to  obligator)'  arbitration  in  mat- 
ters of  copartner}-.  An  ordinance  of  5th  Septem- 
l>er,  1814,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  facility  with 
which  persons  not  engaged  in  trade  sign  bills  of  ex- 
change, authorizes  only  bankers,  merchants,  and  trad- 
ers, to  draw  bills  of  exchange.  In  cases  when  on  such 
bills  there  shuald  be  the  signatures  of  others  than  mer- 
chants, the  ordinance  grants  only  a  recourse  against 
them  through  the  civil  procedure.  Another  ordinance 
of  23d  November,  1818,  prescribes  certain  measures 
proper  to  shorten  the  procedure  in  matters  of  bills  of 
exchange.  Lastly,  a  third  ordinance,  of  20th  Decem- 
ber, 1824,  declares  that  the  words  value  txckanged,  in 
bills  of  excliungo,  shall  be  considered  as  a  true  cause. 
We  may  also  announce  an  important  resolution  of  the 
jurisprudence  of  the  court  of  Tuscany,  by  which  a  fail- 
ure does  not  destr.iv  the  provision  of  funds  for  a  bill  of 
exchange :  a  question  much  disputed  in  France,  and 
which  the  (Jourt  of  Cassation  has  adjudicated  upon  in 
a  manner  contrary  to  the  judiciary  decisions  of  the  tri- 
bunals of  Florence,  by  decrees  of  7th  Februarj',  1816, 
;«Hh  July,  1832,  and  20th  March,  1841.  We  may  add 
that  the  article  UIO,  of  the  new  Sardinian  code  of  com- 
n\erce,  contains  a  regulation  in  conformity  to  the  juris- 
prudence of  Tuscany.  An  ordinance  of  tith  August, 
1827,  has  made  alteraticms  in  regard  to  insolvency  and 
bankruptcy.  It  confers  on  the  Advocate  Fiscal  (pub- 
lic prosecutor),  or  his  substitute,  the  same  powers  with 
those  of  the  public  uiinistcr  of  France.  Tho  same  oi^ 
dinanrn  proceeds  thereafter  to  abrogate  the  enactments 
of  article  587,  of  the  French  code  of  1807,  relative  to 
i  those  cases  in  which  proceedings  might  be  taken 
!  against  a  simple  bankrupt.  The  court  above  men- 
tioned in  Florence  consists  of  two  merchants  who  are 
judges,  two  surrogates,  one  judge,  a  professional  law- 
yer, and  a  "  greilior."  The  judges-consular  are  clioscu 
by  the  principal  merchants ;  tho  list  of  nominals  la 
laid  lieforo  the  (irand  Duke  for  approval.  The  jndg- 
i  ments  awarded  by  this  tribunal  may  bo  carried  by 
{appeal  before  the  tri'.unal  "  de  la  vote,"  and  finally 
i  before  the  council  of  justice.     All  maritime  cases  are 
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nnder  the  Jurimliction  uf  thf  "  buraau  de  U  Marine," 
•t  Leghorn.  In  the  other  |jrovmc«s  of  Tuacuny  the 
trihunaU  of  nomnierce  hiivo  )>e«n  suppressed,  and  the 
cogiilirance  of  coiomercial  afTaim  tranfifetrctd  to  vha 
civil  judges,  whose  Jurisdiction  ik  unlimited, 

49.  I'nil'd  State*.  —  The   commercial    law  of   the 
United  States  is,  in  genera!,  tho  saino  witti  that  of  Kn- 
gland.     The  principlus  cuiinect^d  with  it  art'  almost 
•Iwaj-s  traceable  to  the  latter  source  ;  uiodilied,  how- 
ever, by  the  legislation  nf  individual  States,  as  well 
»»  by  tile  decisions  of  th«  federal  court  of  the  Union, 
■lid  other  inferior  tribunals.     Knglinh   laws  are  not 
valid  a.t  such.     They  must  be  sanctioned  by  leifisla- 
tlvo  enactnient,  or  introduced  by  a  court,  as  au  c 'po- 
sitio.,  of  principles  common  to  the  two  nations.     i;uch 
State  has  a  separate  conimercial  Ieg:i.station.     This  is 
founded  either  on  oxpross  statute,  or  on  dei  ssions  of 
court.     But  «<  the  decrees  of  the  different  courts  ha  a 
a  sort  of  authority  of  tlieniselvos    mA  »s,  in  a  .'"'io,. 
to  this,  n:<e8tions  in  relation  U       n>m«ri'    •    .;  nm« 
fnim   ;oni!ral  prir  ;i>  i      i       >rw''>'  ■  li'.' in  di     ,'»■  vi  ,p 
the  proper  interpretai    :   of  the  '^(.hm  .;,(•■,  <■;  '.unsroTj 
law  may  be  said  to  be  tlie  sanir    u;    ■■<     tr>s  )'■.  '.•>     >tTy 
vtrj-  inconsiderably  throughou'     he  i  .iVffv.      Kv  . -n- 
ous  qiiertious  on  vouinierciiil  alTuirs  ar^-.  --\  -    ^rJ  h/  .t-t 
federal  cttMVt.1  of  the  Ihiion  (district  and  ciivu't  conn- • 
held  for  (be  pur)io>!o  of  tjildng  cognizance  tf  civlf  d' 
putes  b«tw«eu  inhaUljntf  of  different  .States,  and  of 
alt  cases  of  admiralty  .md  ixiaritime  jurisdiction,     llie 
final  reviaion  of  the  <lecLsion*  of  theMi  courts  in  gen- 
prall,,'  competent  to  the  Supreme  I'ourt  of  tlio  United 
States,  whiih,  diffBring  from  the  Court  of  f'assntion  in 
France,  judges  !n)l!i  in  regard  to  fact  and  law  ;  and 
the  decrees  of  whioii.  while  not  considemd  as  deter- 
mining tho  principlvA  of  Icgii^iation  or  jurisprudence, 
have,  Iml.cctU,  gn-at  iiiliiicme  in  giving  uniformity 
to  tlisi  decisions  of  inferior  courtu  in  the  sever.il  States 
of  the  r»'pub!ic.     Though  each  .St.iti-  is  in  itself  inde- 
(wndi'tit,  yet  laws  of  a.  general  and  miiforui  character 
may  tw  enacted  by  Congress,     for  example,  article 
Ist  of  kvction  8  uid  section   I  of  the  ('onstitution  of 
/  7M7,  providoi*,  tluf  Cungrc^s  i^bull  have  the  power,  in 
tite  inatti'r  of  bankruptcy — a  HUlijecl  of  sr  i^ravn  in- 
Uitvii  in  America,  and  alVecling  m>  itcr^'y  puldic  credit 
— to  enact  Laws  that  shall  be  oldigatiiry  on  all  the 
Staten,  and  take  place  of  local  eiiitctments,  wliatcver 
these  may  l>c.     I'lidcr  a  ^{cncral  view,  the  tribunals 
mutt  fonn  their  decisions  on  the  luixis  of  four  suffi- 
ciently deliiied  elements  ;  1st.  The  common  or  imper- 
fectly written  law.     'Jd.  T"  -  statute-s  of  t\w  particu- 
lar .Stiites.      ;{<!.  The  logi^liitiN  e  acts  of  ( 'oMgress  ;  and 
4th.  The  dmlsions  ot'  Kngli>h  coiirt>>  and  treatises  on 
i^llgli^h  jurisprudence  to  which  l.iwyers  are  iwnnitted 
to  apfieal,  as  ntuna  'frit,  pmfes^ioniil  di'iision  reduced 
to  « ritiiig.     There  are  no  tribunit!-,  of  commerce  in 
the   Hiiited   .States       Commercial  or  maritime  i|ues- 
tions  are  determined  iii  tl     tir^>t  instance  by  the  ordi- 
nary couKs  appointed  in      .b  State.     There  are  many 
exceptions,    however,    vix, :    1st.  Of    maritime    civil 
causes   such  as  seaman's  wages,  mortgages,  s.ilvage, 
engageinentH  of  vessels,  etc..  In  general,  of  every  real 
acti<  n  against   the  vessel,  or  even  in   certain   cases 
against  the  cargo.     '2d.   In  the  case  of  seizure  of  the 
ship  or  cargo.     3<l.   In  rngunl  to  patents  for  discovery, 
rJKhta  of  authorship,  ttc  ;  and   Itli.   In  an  action  in- 
teniled  by  a  citizen  of  one  State  against  a  citixen  of 
another       In  all  these  cases  the  jurisdiction  devolves 
Oh  the  federal  •■otirt  of  circuit  or  of  dittriet.      Though 
the  judges  have   no   politica!   privileges,  they  possess 
each  in  his  own  ephere,  great  power ;  inasinaub  as 
they   may   refuse   to   upply  the   law   on   the   grtiuud 
of   un<»iiKtitutional    impropiiety  in    particular   cases 
brought  liefurt^  them  -an  ingrnioU',  but  sure  iilethu<l 
of  llxing  the  character  of  imperfection  on  a  particular  . 
law.     In  order  to  place  in  one  view   the  dwunients 
neoaatary  to  give  the  most  pe/fecl  view  of  Ainarican  j 
i<sgUUtiun  un  the  various  matterii  contained  Ib  a  com- 1 


nierci.ll  code,  it  waa  n  icessary  to  have  renoune  to  tin 
l)«st  accredited  expoHiti  >ns  and  commentaries  und 
to  which  tho  An.ericimi  themselves  attach  the  highest 
authority.  The  author  generally  followed,  a.'t  tlic 
most  accurate,  is  Chancellor  Kent,  whose  Cimmenta- 
rirt  un  Amtrkan  Imw,  presents  an  admirable  and  gen- 
eral view  of  commercial  legislation,  Witli  reference 
to  l>ankruptcie«,  the  Congress  having  made  use  of  the 
power  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitution,  votod  19th 
June,  1«41,  a  general  law  '"or  all  tlie  States  of  the 
Union,  which  came  in  force  1st  February,  1842.     See 

lNHOI,VKNi:r. 

.W  M'alUiihia  and  Mohlacin. — These  p  'ncii, .litieg 
are  lulcd  liy  laws,  originally  a  mixture  of  Koir.an  law 
and  usage.  More  recently  tho  laws  of  the  Lower  Kninlrc 
camo  into  force,  and  retained  their  authority  to  a  ne- 
riod  not  yet  remote.  The  position  of  the  two  coun- 
tries,  pres8e<l  by  the  great  powers  whi'  Ii  surround 
them,  has  led  them  to  feel  the  importancj  of  stiMl,, 
in  civil  legis'  itlon.  For  thia  purpo .'m  tjere  have  beeii 
.«Ntal>Uahe('.  'ganic  regu  tiuna,  with  a  view  to  protect 
.he  eitixens  against  the  usurpatiuu.s  of  tho  govenilni; 
1.'  ^thorities,  as  well  as  to  render  secure  iho  rights  of 
the  principalities  against  their  powerful  protectors.  A 
iesire  has  lieen  felt  also  to  preserve  the  traditionary 

ages  which  are  the  expression  of  national  Iiuljits 
.iie  igh  Boir.ctimes  these  usages  are  not  perfectly  in 
IiHi.nony  with  the  French  legislation,  which  has  lieen 
adopted  as  tho  leading  authority.  The  ari.-.toeratic 
principle  is  maintained  in  all  its  rigor  in  their  law.i 
As  the  primary  clement  in  that  principle  is  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  great  estates,  the  law  confers  on  pa- 
rents, according  to  their  rank,  and,  failing  these  on 
inhabitants  of  the  locality,  a  preference  in  tho  ri  dit  of 
purcha-se,  and  also  a  power  of  redemption  on  thi'  sale 
of  immovable  property.  In  tho  case  of  encroach- 
ments on  contiguous  property,  prescription  is  not 
admitted.  ,^o  jealous  indeed  are  the  inlialatants  in 
preserving  their  estatiis  intact  that  the  projicrty  con- 
icyeil  in  dowry  by  the  wife  Qsuch  is  the  rigor  with 
which  the  dotal  system  is  carried  into  execution)  is 
freed  from  obligation  to  a  lca.sehold  by  the  himple  fact 
of  mairiagc,  if  the  husband  refuses  to  conlirni  the 
lease  ;  a  reguhitii)!!  greatly  tending  to  shackle  and  di,<- 
couragn  the  labors  of  the  agriculturist.  In  IHin  » 
lomnicrclal  cimIo  was  laid  before  the  General  .\n<oiiii]ly 
cont,iii>iiig,  with  a  few  alterations,  tho  same  regula- 
tions V,  ith  that  of  K.auce.  It  has  .Vj,')  articles.  .After 
having  been  luiopteil  by  the  (ieneral  .-\sseiiiljlv  it  rn- 
ix'ived  the  san<-tion  of  the  prince,  June,  imo,  and  wa.'' 
to  come  into  force  1st  .lanuary,  1841. 


at. 

B.C. 


B.C 


('n«ijsi,i.ooii*L  Tablb  or  Commxkcul  Laws. 

Till*.  (VmsIfHi. 

.Msrilfmc  Ijiw  "f  Jlena India. 

Marltlne  (.»*  of  MiirKca Inills 

'ienerat  < 'lAv  "t  .Mslset'a Ilmlln, 

l«von  ('oiitrart,  I'sury,  Factor,  Ki- 
rlianKe,  liebuir  and  t.'redltor, 
>>artnprshl|<.  il»eks  of  t'limmerci', 

Maritime Orceee. 

i.aw  nn  Hankers,  Itebtiraanil  Credit- 
ors, Uantline,  otc Homo. 

Sih  cent.  AolunI  I'rcrijiruni  uf  Alsric  II, 
a  Court  nf  AdniirHltv  st  .\nialt1  fnr 
all  Watlnna  li^dinK  In  the  Mcditer- 

rsnean  sod  t'onstanlinople Amslfl. 

9th  cent.  Kxcerpu .Paris  Orleiitallsnd  Item 

N's.itl>-«ni  I'ertininris r.sstcm  Kniplro 

9th  r">il.  ,Ina  Narale  Kluidlumm '  Kbodes. 

9-I0.  Tlie  (lelsplnKon  Khlpplnt; iN'>rwaT. 

Iu6:!.  Marillroo  Iaw  of  TraiH Two  Blcillin. 

IHh  .-ent,  Tlie  Maritime  Uw  of  WllUum 

the  Cnnqnerir r.n;{Und. 

I  tlWI,  Htaiutes  of  KIrfwIck  Mari.iiie  Uv.  Ileninsrk 

1 160.  Htatotes  of  A.rle« •  Kninci'. 

IIIW,  Cudf 'l.uh.H-. 

ntkl,  C.institnlnm  Inns Ilsa. 

Itth  rent  Maritime  laiw  from  tlie  bnok  of 
Iha  Asslf«i4,  and  from  the  Usages' 
of  the  Kini^duni  of  Jerusalem,  bv 
the  *'  -art  of  Uuri;csS4<s.  CKreni 
this  document  it  appears  that' 
other  laws  weru  enacted  on  coui-j 
mere*  ta  ganersLj jJerusaltm. 
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f!ii«oi«otooidAt.  Tablk  or  rouimnniAi  Laws — Cbi  ttnuetl, 

l>.  t«.  IVit,  I        CouQtriet. 

i«th  cmU  Maritime  Tav  knoim  under  the 

name  of  Roolus  orJiidKinnnti  of. .  jOI'roa. 
12th  cent.   I.aw  of  drttgk's,  or  the  (loilo  of  Iceland. 


1«4. 
IWS. 

im. 

US'. 

vm. 
lua. 


UN) 

1K>6. 


rico. 


1'2M. 


Scotland. 

V>  nrajr, 
Oil  nolo. 
Hontpvlliet. 

Stral  '-.nd. 

Venice. 
Lubnn. 


Valence, 


■-■  . 


i?lh  cent-  Maritime  Ijiw  of  the  Diiri^H 
lith  cent.  Maritime     IiSW     called     I'lar 

Ki'yar-Kett 

(•Ml  Btatiilea  of. 

}'   r'.tl  ne  Ijiir  from  Coutume  of. . . . 
»   '  ■ '.ne  Prlrllc|(e  KTantcd  'o  Lu- 

In  the  to«n  of. 

ict  froma  '.!o>i>tltiitlon  of  Kred- 
^7  Jt    for  the  Kingdom  of . . , 
t.       (;rl>i'<'ial     Statute    regardr.ig 

I  lipping 

lifr  Itlmo  Kxtracl  from  '..e  Cade  of. 

■i  litlme  PrlvMcgw  t>rant«d  to  the 

.'ly  of  Vi.     ice  by  the  King  of 

■agon 

'  irlllme  I<av,  extracted  from  the 

coutume  of. '  Valence. 

Maritime  X*w,  Rtatute  C  nUrV 

01  nirca Sweden. 

Maritime  Xjiw,  from  tnn  Statute  of.  |  Maraelllea. 

Marltimo  Stutiitfi j Venice. 

Maritime   8tatiitp».  extracted  fromi 

the  f'lwro  Rtnl Caallllla, 

I25S.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 

the  policy  of  Navigation  of. 

Prlvllcgo  granted  bv  the  King  of 
Aragon  to  the  Maglatratca  of  Itnr  i 
celona  to  nominate  the  Consult' 

beyond  the  Sean. ItHrcclona. 

Marit  mc  Law,  fiom  the  I'nrtldaa  .  Castllllla. 
1289!  Maritime  Ijiw,  cxtrnct  of  I'rlvUi'i;p 

granted  to llarcelona. 

mo.  Maritime  StAtute.     [Thia  atatutc  la! 

bIko  dated  I2T0  and  1202.] Hamburg. 

12T0.  Maritime  Siatiite,  extract  from  thoi 


Barcolona. 


mi. 


If 

12R.1. 


Stralauiid. 


Iceland. 
Two  Hlclllei. 


lUtuto  of '  Riga. 

Maritime    I.aw,   extracted    from   al 

Pragmatic i  Barcelona. 

1274.  Maritiino   Law,  extracted  from  the 

G\AiUMn'j»lagh  of  the  King  Mag- 1 

nua Norway. 

12T4.  Maritime  Utatntea '  Hergen  itnd  Dron- 

thelm. 

Maritime  Slatutca 

Maritime   Law,  extracted  from  the 

/o/w-boi  Code 

Maritime  l<aw,  a  Conatitiitlon 

Maritime  I.aw,  a  Conititutlon Two  SicUlcR. 

M-.iritlmo  Law,   the  Rfcorrnoftrvnt' 

ProartA '  Harcelona. 

1284.  Marillrnc  Law,  from  the  Statute  of.  Klcnaburg 

1285.  I*lt«rs  Patent  of  Kdwird  !.  on  the 

Contribution  ->f  .Ictlaon IKngland. 

1286.  Miiritlme    I-aw,    extracted    from  a| 

Conatitutl  1(1  of  .Jacob  I |.<«clly. 

1289.  Prairraatic  of  the  King  of  .\ragon 

relatlTc  to  Shlpwrecka 

1283.  Praginallc  of  the  King  of  Aragon 

rdatlTi.'  to  Plratea 

1292.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from  the 

Statute  of 

l.W.  Maritime  Law,  from  the  Hrtvt  Curia 

man*. 

I'.W.  Maritime  Btitiite 

About  i:«Ki.  Maritime  Law  of  nreirter 

latheent.  ( 'ofuH ftitdi  tioi-ittatii  .Viirium.Hiiyonne. 
13th  cent.  Maritime  I  aWi  extracted  froml 

the  lilt  and  2d  Hkraa Vovugorod. 


Aragona. 

Aragonu. 

Haderaleben. 

Plaa. 

Lubec. 

Hremen. 


tUth  cent.  Maritime  Coilo, 

l.^th  cent.  Maritime  Ijiwh,  extracted  from 

the  (lemral  Codef... 
13th  cent.  Maritime  Code 


Malacca. 


Malacca. 
....  Mang  Kaaanr  and 
lloiii;iil,  in  the  Inland 
of  (Vleliea. 

ISIhcent  Maritime  Code lloiigul. 

13th  ct>ul.  Maritime  ('ode,  extraeteil  from 

StntiiteM  of  Genoa .Colony  of  I'or.i. 

1.1th  cent.  Marlilmii  Law,  extracted  from 

the  Statute  ufZara Diilmatia 

1.1th  cent.  Maritime  Iaw,  extract<id  from 

the  Kalahllshnientii  of. Mnnlpelller. 

1303.  Mariliiiie  Law,  extracted  from  the 

KaliihliahiiieiitK  of Rirl 

\'M.  Haritliiie   Law,  extracted  from  the 

LnlahliBlimoiita  of Ilrcmen. 

I'I03.  Maritime  Lair,  extriirted  from  the 

lUtablUhni'ntii  of Rimini. 

13(14.  Pragmatic  of  Maritime  \*\i t^atalogna. 

VM.  Artldea  of  Maritime  IjSW Hamburg. 

Alwut  181S.    Extract    from    a    Maritime 

Statute  of  Uenoa Oeno*. 

About  LIIO.    Maritime   Law,  extract   of; 

a  .SUtute  of  Saaaarl laland  of  8ardln<a. 

1313  or  1318.    Brtft  porliit  Killurrtanii 

(C&tjtla) laland  of  Sardinia, 


('HHOnOLOfllCAL  TaBLK  OF  CoUMKVOIAL  Xjkwt—Contlnu*!!. 


Vnlfi.  TIU«.  I        Coiintiiei. 

About  law.  Maritime  Law,  extracted  from; 

the  SUtute  of  the  City  of  Wlaby.  Id.-uid  of  Gothland 
Extract  from  a   Statute  of  Genua 

(Sept.  M) 

Privilege  for  tlie  Gbartera  (armatiiur 

In  conrae) , 

Maritime    I^w,    extract    from    the 
Statute     of     Pharo     laland,    of 

l^  >lna  In  the { Adrhitic, 

13.13.   Mar  time  Btsiuto  of  tienoa  (Jan.  'i^)|(>enoa. 
tSlin.  Marltlni"    Law,    extract    from    the 

Skri.a ,  Appenrade. 

1B88.  Ext''    t    from    1:1    Inquiry  on    thei 


1830 
1830. 


U,tl. 


Genua. 
Catalonia. 


1B43. 


134.1, 
134« 


VMi. 


1190. 


1.191. 
1397. 


%      .;imo  Lawi'f. 
I.IIW.  y  irlime  Statute  of  Henna  (Nov.  15)  t 

1340.  Murltirae  iMW,  extracted  from  the 

<  loutume  of 

1.40.  Maritime  Ordinance  of  the  King  of, 
1841.  Maritime  .^Itatiitt  of  Genoa  (Sept.  6)  1 

1341.  Maritime  Ordinance  rcLitlve  to  the 
<!onaulaof  Barcelona. 

Ordinance  of  the  Magtatrati'sof  Bar- 
celona on  Maritime  IjAW  . 

Uegulatlon»  of  t'oiiaular  Proiediire. 

or   1S4T.    Marltimo   Law,    extracted 

from  ()th  volume  of  the  "CItII 

SUtutea". 

Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Arugon  on 

Mcn-of-War. . 

r-(M.  Ordinance  of  the  King  of  Aragon  on 
Navigation  In  Ttmea  of  War • 

1380.  Ordinaiiec  of  the  Kitit;  of  Aragon  on 
MarltiTiie  Couraea 

IMS.   Rccea  of  the  llansejitlc  League. . . 

13T8.  Kxtract  uf  the  Inquiry  of  (Jueenboi  - 
oiigh  on  the  Maritime  Law.. 

Ci77.  Harlllmo  L«w,  extract  flora  the 
Statute  of  Levant 

187S.  l{4>cca  of  the  Ilanaeatlc  league., 

1.180.  UeceJi  of  the  Ilanaeatlc  I.«ague 

13SI.  Regulation  In  the  Conaiilato  of  Bar- 
celona  

LlSfl.  Regulation  for  the  <  •onaulato  of  Bar- 
celona. 
Maritime  Ijuw,  extracted   from  the 

Coutiimc 

Itccea  of  the  Hanaeattc  League. . . . 
Maritime  Statute 

1399.  Prtvllogei)  of  the  (irand  Admiral.. 

14th  cent.  Maritime  Law,  kii"wn  under  the 
name  of  .lugcracntade  Damnie.or 
Lawa  of  Wc«t<a|ielle ' Low. Nctherlanda. 

Uth  cent.  Body  of  .Maritime  Ijiw,  i^nownl 
under  tlie  name  of  Conaolato  del 
Mare '  Venice. 

1 4th  cent.  ArtirJea  of  Maritime  Law |  Bremen. 

Uth  cent.  Maritime  I*w,  extracted  fromi 
the  Compilation  of  the  Ijiw  ofi 
F.tiher,  publlahrd  by  Drokea |  Lubec. 

Nth  cent.   Maritime  Law,  extracta  frorai 

the  Statute  of Riga. 

Uth  cent.  Maritimo  I.aw,  from  the  Civil; 

Statute  of  Cataro Dalmatla. 

Uth  cent.  Chapter*  on  the  Armamonte  In! 

Courae Catalogna. 

Utli  cent.  Marltimo  Law,  cxtrartod  from 
the  Ki'capitiilatiun  of  tlie  Ordi- 
nanee  of Seville. 

Uth  ocnt.  Maritime  \mw,  extrart  from 
tlie  Xiuro  (In  Juaticf  el  de  pUt, 
drawn  up  In Fr,\nce. 

Ute.  Koyal  Cehilr,  relative  to  the  Juris- ! 

diction  of  Judgea,  (Jonanla ;ISare(ionu. 

I41'2.  Recea  uf  the  Haiiseatic  League j  ILinse  Towns. 

'417.   Rcces  of  the  Hanheitit  lA!,igiie Ilanse  Towna. 


P'Uglaiid. 
Genoa. 

laland  of  OKiron. 

Aragona. 

Gasaric, 

Sicily. 

Barcelona. 
Valenza. 


Venice. 

Aragona. 

Aragona. 

Aragona. 
Ilanso  Towi 

Kngland. 

Genoa. 
Uanao  'i.-^fn 
Ilansr    '    ■  i> 

Alexandria 

Dam'-    0. 

Ha 

Hi ,-,       -Y/n 

Ancoi.i. 

Sicily. 


II  iiac  Towns. 
Vemci*. 


1418.  Kecea  of  the  Haimentlc  League. 

14  8.   Law  on  Averagea  (June  'M 

1432.  Privilege  In  favor  of  ,ludge«,  Con- 

aitU  of Barcelona, 

14:14.  Recea    of    the     Hannaatlc     League 

(June  M Hunae  Town*. 

14:14.  Rerea  of  the  llaiiaeatic  Leagtie  (Oct.)  Ilaoae  Town*. 

1435.  Ordinance    of   the    Magl'tratea  on 

Maritime  Police ItarMloiu, 

143.^.  Orilinancu  on  Inaurnncea. Barcelona. 

IVitt.  Ordinance  on  Inaurance** Barcelona. 

1436.  Ordinance  on  Maritime  Police. Barcelona. 

1441.  Receaof  the  ILinaeatIc  League ^Ilanao  Townik 

1441.  Maritime  Stniiile  of  Gero* Genoa. 

I44'i!.  Heera  of  the  llanaeallc  League IHanae  Towns. 

1447.  Receaof  the  Hnnacatic  I^cague Haiise  Towns. 

14M).  Maritime  I^aw,  extract  of  the  notorl-| 

oua  Role .  .,;Brciocn. 

t4tM.  Recea  of  the  Ilanaeatlc  League 1  Haniie  Towni. 

14NV  Maritime  Law.  extract  of  a  iriKeturlnantzIi,'. 
I4fi^.  Maritime  liaw,  extract  of  a  ll'if/flruri  Dantzlg. 
1487.  .Muritiiue  I.«w,  extract  of  a  Ifi.'Icttir.! 

addltloni .1  Danttlg. 


•lit 

ill! 


M 
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OinoNOLonicAi  Tabii  or  CoHHtictAt  Law*— CIraHitiMd. 

CounlrlM. 


About  146T.  RcgultUoni  on  MirWina  Ntv- 

Intlon. 

I4IM.  Umiiianoe  of  the  MagUtnitM  on  In- 

nirsncea 

IMI.  Urdliuuio*  of  the  maxlatratM  on  tn- 

■urHnaaa. 

14IW.  Ordinance  on  Intiirancei  (.Uilyi) . . . 

I4T0.  Kt!t*ea  nf  the  tfAnitrnrlr  l^>Rfrn<f 

148'.>.  Itrrmor  the  lliinii<>iiiir  I^'akuc  (M»]r) 
I4>M.  UnlliAnro  of  tbo  Mnghitnitcit  on  In- 

■unnru* 

1498.  MArlttmc    Law,   rxtract    from    the 

8Ulut«  tAprll  «) 

t4M.  Praionatle,  which  eoniititut«s  a  Uon 

•ulato. 

HUT.  Marlllmi'  I^w,  extract  fyomthcOvn- 

eral  Code 

I4SS.   Maritime  Ijiw,  Code  of  F.mmanarl. 
IBlh  cent.    Maritime    Ijiw,   known  under 

the  naiuu  of  "  Umt)f»  .IfunVimen 

de  Am>4er(lam,  KfHiii/ittn,  Slat 

•m,"«tc 

IBth  wnt.   CompiUtion  of  tho  MarltlnK 

Law... 

IMh  cent.   Maritime  Uw 

IBth  cent.   Maritime  Ijiw,  ex1ri«ele<l  from 

the StahUa  Arutomtano  urbit lAnoona. 

16th  cent.    Additlone    to    the     Maritime 

Ancona. 


Florence. 

Barcelona. 

Bareelooa. 
Tenhse. 
Ilanav  Ttiwna. 
Ilanae  Towna. 

Ilareelono. 

Ancona. 

DurKoa. 

Ilambuii, 
Purtogal. 


Northern  Nether- 
tanda. 


Wloby. 
DanUlK. 


102T 


l.Mlli. 


1M3. 
J63T. 


itaa. 


Mtatulaaof  lUKT. 
1507.  k-ritlme  Ordinance  o(  (ho  (MDcora 
of  the   Oium  d«  la  Cuntratarion 

(N.ir.  il) «c'Tlllo. 

irKH.  MarilliBo    Law,   attrtbuted    to    the 

KhiK.Tnhn Iicnmark. 

tniO.  rrAKiuatIc  uf  the  King  of  Araicnn 
relative  to  the  Cenaular  Jurladlc- 

tii>"«. Barcelona. 

ir>10,  UnrUhne  Law,  eilract  frum  a  Stat- 
ute of  (June  »l), Anconn 

I5!l.   Pragmatic  concemlni  the  Fretiflit- 

ing  a{  Sliipa  (Jan.  ai) nunpM. 

ini'i.  Maritime  !j»w,  e>ira<-t  from  a  Hut- 

ule  of  1 1  Inc.  Ifll Ancona. 

IB'.^^.  Htntnte  on  Inauruncea  (Jan.  ^S^> Florence. 

IB':t.  Slatiile  on  Inmiranera  i.Ian.  lit....  Florence. 
Ib'itL  Htiitnte  on  InHuraiieea  (.luiie  15). . , .  Florence. 
IbiO.   Maritime    I-aw,   extrartol    from    a 

I'rlTllexo  irr«nl*'<l Dtintalf. 

I6?T.  Ordinanre  on  tlie  iMnAlng  of  Hhlpa 

(.Inly  IV) Venice. 

Btatulo    relatlTe   in    the    IMtamrji 

(AuR.  1^) Umatordam. 

K«<;-'a  III'  the  llatieeaiie  I^UKue ' llanao  Towna. 

Maritimo  Law,  extmet  from  a  Htat- 

lite riMro. 

Ordinance  of  Bntlonirr Dordrecht 

Maritime  I ,aw, extracl'frrm an Ordl. 

nann>(Ma]rSM Bnbant 

Additlona  to  the  I'raf^atio  of  ,lan- 

uary  III,  1M» iBnrgoa, 

IM"*.  Reirulatinn  jn  the  Police  of  thet.'un-j 

tractation iltnrRoi. 

1^2'^.  Orriinanea  for  Inauranr.^ HurKU*. 

IMi.  Maritime  Ijkw  extract  of  iia  Ordl-I 

nance, .    I>riiiiiria. 

I-'it'i.   Marilinw  Ordinance iLiibee. 

I.M'i.   Marlilrea  Law.  extract  of  an  Ordi-| 

nance  (Jan.  V)). Notherianda. 

l!V>I.  Maritime  OrdlnaiHv  (Inly  lUi NatherlaiMla. 

iTAi.  Eilmct  of  tho  tlanltme  Orjinann. 

t.'harlea  V .Hpoln. 

l&CiC.  .Marilime  Uw,  extract  of  ihe  Book 

[I.  of  theCrlnitnal  HIalute Genoa. 

IWA   Marilime    law,   extract    fmm    Ihe 

Otiiinancu  of  Ihe  ConiracUtloe. .  HoTlUa. 
tK,:.  Kxtnu-t  Mf  uHlitlule  ral«tlr«.  to  In- 

aiiitinoMOeL) ,  rrenoi. 

IMW.  Maritime  Orrilnanon  f»r  Ik*  (.'on- 

trii^tatiini Ililboa. 

lAei.  Marillino  Code I)«nmark. 

IMCI.  Marilime  Or.finance  lOct  nil Nethertaudc. 

I.Mn.  PBlVyof  Tnwirance 'Ancona. 

lAAl*.    Ijiw  on  Rhlpwriieka  (June  Hi Venice. 

IMJ.   Iaw  on  l.o«dlnKof  Hbipa  and  Hhlp- 

wiTicti Venice. 

IKTO.   Maritlni't  Ordinance  i.tan.  <J0) Nelharliinda. 

1570.  Kitiract  an  M-llnmry  Rmula Mlddelburx. 

IM^   Itena  of  Ihe  llanwalle  l.ea|me Ilaow  Tuwna. 

IS^i.   Kxtract  on  Inatiruncea  of  ilie  Ikiu-i 

!liime     . . I  Antwerp. 

insl.  ledlH  on  Ihe  AdrilruRr  ( March  i. . .  Il'ranni. 
IBIft.   [..aw  on  Bulluniry  B:>n>lf  (Ann.  4) . .  .  i\'enlce. 

Ittsi    Uw  on  Hhlpwreeki.(Jano**) .VeDlcn. 

llvm.  Law  on  Inanrnnce  (H+pl   f) IVettlcs. 

toiv:.  Mai-itlriK,  !j.w,  extracted   from  thol 

f  laliilea LubM. 

!>)>>.  Mariilmti  Imv,  exlniniad  froai  the 

Cinii  WaUilv<<  (]>(<•.  11) laeBca. 


CiiaoxouMiicAL  Tadh  or  CkjMMiaoiAL  hkwt—Contlnuta, 

nut*.  Tlll».  I        Ciunlrlu. 

IHSt.  Law  on  L<iadlng  of  8hlp«  (Nor.  4). .  iVanioo 

1801,   Ijiw  on  Shlpwracka. Ouchrof  trrhlnn 

IBVr.  MariUma    Law.   oxtraet    nrom    the!  ""'- 

SUtuUia  of. lOan'alK. 

IMIN.  Ordinanen  on  Inauraneo  (JaiL  SI).. .  Amitardam. 
iriV8.   .Maritime  Iaw,  extract  frum  tho  an- 

clunt  Htalute  uf .Culm. 

IMiO.  PraKmuilo  nf  the  KioR  of  AragoD  ou 

tho  (Jonmilar  Jurladictton iHarcelona. 

1000.  Ordinance  on  Inauraneo  (H«pl.  SO),  ,;Mldd«lbun;. 

16th  cent.  Guidon  do  la  raer !  Uuidon. 

lOth  cent.  Marlttine  Ijiw,  extraot  fhmi  the' 

Htalute  of. Oaeta. 

16th  cent.  Ilanaealtc   Regulatlona  on  the 

I'olloo  of  8hipa. 

16th  cent.  Maritime  Ijiw,  extract  from  ti.e 

PulUienl  HUlutenf 

16th  cent,  Marilime  l>aw,  fToni  the  Htatute 

of  the  tluurt  uf  Merchanla. . . 
1601,  Htatute  of  KUrjilMith  on  Inauraneo. . 

160-,;.  I.aw  on  NaTlKHtion  (Aur.  ill) 

16(13.  8taUito  on  liooka  of  tjommerce. . 
16ai,  Mercantile  Ijia, extract  from  the  'id 

part  of  the  tiuneral  Statute  of, . . 
IIMU.  PraKmatIo  on  Hallora  (July  'Ht). 

1604,  Ordlnanco  on  Inaurancc 

tiMm.   l,aw  on  loading  and  arming  Shipa 

^Aprll  16) • 

16116.   ( Irtllnance  on  Inauraneo  (June  VO) . . 

1608.  Ijiw    on    the    Luggage   of    tiallura 

(Ocl.H) 

1609.  Ordinance     on      Bottomry     Bonda 

(Feb,  14) 

1609,  .Marilime  Law,  extracted  from  the 

Statute  ul  llonifai  lo 

161(1.  An  Act  concernbiK  iMonopollca. 

1610.  .Maritimo  Law,  from  the  t^utume 

of 

1610,  Ordinance  on  Inanrance  (Jan.  t6)... 
1614,  Ordinance  on  Inauraneo  (May  9). 
1614,   Kecea  of  the  llanU'HlIc  LeaRUo. . . 
161A,  Marilime  Ijiw,  from  the  Chaptcra  of 

the  Court  of 

16!T.  ,Mariliine  law,  from  the  Coiitumc  oftj 
1618.  Manilmo    Law,   frum    tho   Stadti- 

Lnith 

into.  Marilime  Ijiw,  Iroin  the  Codn  of  Uie 

I)u<hy  of 

16iO.  Ordinance  on  Inauraneo  (Dee.  ."i). 
16'il.  Ueolaratlon  <.f  the   MaKlitralcs  of 

Amaturdam  nn  the  Bottomry... 
16il.  Ordlnniice  on  Iiiauraiice  (Hcpt,  7). 

KH.  Ijiw  cm  l{uHriin:ine  (ricpt.  lU) 

lOii.  ( tnllniinee  on  Inauruiice 

Ifl'i,'l.  Ordinuncn     on      Bottomry      Bond 

(Aug.  «3) 

t6i3.  Ordinance  nn  Iiiaurancoa.    

I6i4.   Law  on  Inauraneo  (March  li). .. 
IflM.  Onlinaiire  on  InauranceH  (Jan,  ;iO., 
Iftil'i.   Law  on  ProTialonlnK  of  Hblpa  (April 

SO)  .,;.,... ' 

IKIi.  l.,air   on   tba   Police  of  Navigation 

(M*/  1» IVenlce, 

16!)3.  Maritime    Ijiw,    extract    from    the' 

eoiupulalioii  of  the  Pragmiitlo  nf  ISardinia, 
Fxtraet  of  an  nrdlnnnee  of  Knchuy- 

Bf'i  on  Inauranei' Knchuyieo, 

Maritime  Ijiw,  frum  tiio  Pragmatic 

of  tho  (irarid  ,M»aier Malht. 

Law  oil  l«olU>niry  B.)nd,(  Miiy  20|. . ,  (jenim. 
Ordinance  on  Maritime  Ijiiandju-' 

riadictlon  (Manh  10 1  Itctlerdam. 

1661.  Ordlnaoire  on  luKuranre  (Fob,  l'.i). ,  Flenaluir 
KW4.   Art  of  Charie.  II.  on  Maritime  Ijiw' 

and  Jiirladiction Kngland. 

1867,  .Marilime  I'ode Sweden. 

IGT'i.  Marllimn  Ijiw,  extract  from  HIatnle 

of lUKa. 

16S1.  The   Ijiw  on   llilla  of  Kichanue  of 

Copenhagen  (April  16) Denmark. 

1W<1,  Ordinance  on  the  Marino  (Auf;,) Fiance. 

IIWI.   KeKUlatlona  on  tlie  Marine  iOiit,  '.'4|  France, 
liW'J,   KeijulalinnB  on  Kottiimry  (Jan.  .10)..  Aiuaterdam. 
UMi.  A  Trihuiul  if  Commerce  oitabilAhed 

(Dee.   'il) Ij-ipilif,    Saxony, 

16Si.  Ijiw  on  BllU  of  KjchiiuKe  (Oct.  '.').  Lelpxlg.    Haiodt 
16^tf.  Ordlnniicu  of  81.    tlobiutiiiu  on  the 

Contraclatiiin  («ept  l.>, St,  Sebastian, 

iaS3,  Marilliuu    Law,  frum    the    geiirral! 

code Denmark  and 

Norway, 
iWi.  Maritime  Law,  Code  of  Chrlntlan  V,  Denmark. 
1S>t4.  Ordinance  on  Inauraoce  (Nor,  IK), ,  Purtiipil. 
16AT.  Ordliuucuon  Innunoce.  (.fan.  31).  .|AniHleriliini. 

16H7.  Ordinance  on  Inauraneo 'Hiinatcuf  ilremou 

IttKK,  Urdlimnee  un  iDnuranoo  (Jan  V.l). . .  .^riisierdiiin. 
IftW.  Ordinance  oi  InauraiMM  (Oct.  lil*). ..  PortuKal, 
1M3,  Ordtoanos  on  Inaurance  (Jan,  M). .  .Viiiaterdani. 


Ilanae  Towna, 

Havana. 

Lucca. 
KoKland. 
Venice, 
Hamburg, 

Ilambunt. 

Two  SleiliPi. 
Itutterdaiu, 

Venice, 
Ainalcrdain, 

Veni(». 

Portugal. 

Comlca. 
Great  Britain. 

OatcnJ. 
Amaterdam. 
Anistcrdani. 
Ilanae  Towna. 

Sardinia. 
Xulloottc. 

9wr1on. 

Priiaala. 
Amsterdam. 

■Vniaterdan, 
Aniiiterdani. 
^'enice. 
Two  Sicllii.,, 

Portugal 
Two  Slcilliii. 
Venice. 
Amsterdam, 

Venice. 


16: 19. 
1640. 
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LAW 


Oriioi(oi.<hiioal  Taili  or  Oohmiboial  Law*— CbaMniMd. 

D>U.  Tlllt.  OnntriM. 

IWT.  Pragniktia    on    Maritime    !.•»    of 

nr>nd-Mr.4t<ir  IVrulloii  (8«pt.1)..  Malta. 

ISO!).  (>riMii>nrii  iin  Insnrannn  (Jan.  23). . .  Amaterdam. 

ITth  cent.  Maritime  Liiv,  oxtritrt  from 

enda   of  (ieorgla,  bjr   tha  I'rioce 
Vakhtang Georgia. 

ITth  cent.  L'UKeji  on  ciiatorns  of  Olonne. .  Fniiet, 

1706.  An  A>!t  fur  fftvinK  llkn  rtinitdloa  on 
Promlaaory  .Nutea  aa  la  now  upon 
nilla  of  Kxnlutnue,  and  for  the  bet- 
ter payment  of  Inland  Dilla  of  Kx- 
change  (May  t) Oreat  Britain. 

1710.  An  Aet  for  rarivlng,  conttnuancy, 
and  appropriating  oartaln  Uullea 
(March  H) Great  Drltaln. 

ITM,  Lav  on  Bllla  of  Kxchang*  (March  I)  Hamburg. 

171'^.  Iiawon  Ulllaof  Kii-liange(Mareb'J3)  Ur'emen. 

1714.  An  Act  to  rediioe  the  raUi  of  inter- 

Mt  (Sept.  %» Great  Britain. 

I7IR.  I'»w  on  llllla  of  KxchanKe  (Ang.  1),  Brunairlck. 

1710.  Ordinance  on  Bankruptcy.     Baale..  SvltserUnd. 

IT'il.  An  Act  for  preTcntlnx  trading  to  the 

Kaat  Indfea  (JiinoM) Great  BriUlu. 

Wii.  IteR'ilationa  on  Uilla  of  Kichangc  for 

the  (Uty  of  NiiremburK  (Feb.  16).  BaTAria. 

1731.  RnKUUtlona  on  Inauranees  and  Avcr- 

agea  (Sept  1) Hamburg. 

1732.  Ordinance    on    llilla    of    KxchauKc 

Hilled  by  nilnora  and  persona  not 

■initaKcd  In  trade  (Hept.  4) Hamburg. 

11.14.  HwcdUh  Code Siroden. 

1731.  An  Act  to  prevent  the;  infumoua  prac 

tioe  of  Stock-Jobbing  (.luno  1) Great  Britain. 

1784.  An  Act  for  aetlllng  the  responnlblll 
Ilea  of  O  voera  of  Sliipa  fur  thu  acta 
of  .Hasteni  and  Seamen  (.Inna  H) .  Great  Britain. 

1739.  Ordinance    on    Bllla    of    Kxchange 

( M«y  M) Frankfort. 

1744.  An  Act  to  regulate  Ir   .iraneeof  Mliipa 

and  on  Hcrchandine  (Auk.  1 ) Great  Britain. 

i;4<!.  An  Act  for  roKulutlng  Insurance  up 

on  Lives,  etc Great  llrltain. 

1717.  (Inilnanee  on  Bankruptcies  (May  16)  Hease-Klcotorata. 

1745.  ordinance    on    Billa    of    Kxchange 

(F.b.  1) 

1750.  Oniinauce  on  Bills  of  Exchangi 

\IU I.  Kn^ulatlon on  Ban'<(rupt«lc8( Auk.  31 ) 

17,'ifi.  Ordlianoe    on    Bills  of    Kiclwnge 

(March  20) 


Austria. 

Hamburg. 

Augsburg. 
Austria. 


Austria. 
.Saxc-IJob. 


17SI.  Ordinance  on  Commerce  (March  4) . 
170.1.  Ordinance   on    BUI*    of    Exchange 

(Oct  1) 
1706.  Adilltional  Articlea  on  Bankruptcies 

(Dec.  4) 
177.1.  KeKUlationa  on  Bills  of   Exchange 

(Nor.  5) 

1774.  Uwon  Merchant  Shipping  (July  2f)) 

1775.  Ijiw  en  Tribunals  of  I'.xchango  and 

O'lmmerce  (July  22) 

177(1.  Ordinance  on  Bllla  of  KxchauKn .Saxc-IJob.  Gotha. 

\\V).  On  the  declaration  of  Cargoes  at 

the  arrival  and  Bailing  oC  Shipii 

(March  19) Austria. 

17S4.  Or<linanco  onBlllsofExcluinge.    St. 

Gall  (June  IB) 

17S.^  Ordinance    nu    Bills    uf    >:xohange 

(Nov.  24)... 
1730,  An  Act  to  explain  and  amend  an  Act 

on  the  Responslb'.llly  of  Owner* 

of  Ships,  etc.,  (Sept.  1) 

1787.  Concerning  tlio  Ki'^ulatlons  estab 

hllshed  for  obtaining  a  Uoyal  l>a 
ti'nl  of  NaTigatlon  (Sept  14) 

1788.  Ordinance  on  t;onimcrcl;il  Partner- 

ships (Nov.  21) 

1794.  <      M  irltima  liOikn  (Dee.  19) 

1796.  Ordinance  on  Books  of  Commerce 

(Ui'C.  21) Ilesao-Electorate. 

1891.  Ordinance  of  Broker*.    Basle  (April' 

V8i ISwitxerUnd. 

1801.  Ordinance    jn    Bills    of   Exchange 

(Aug.  iU Auhalt-Coethen. 

IS04.  On  the  di'posit  of  Accounts  at  thi 


Sweden. 

Saxe-Altenburg. 

Hamburg, 

.Schvartiburg, 
RudoUtadt 
Auatrta. 


Switzerland. 
Bavaria. 


(}rcat  Britain. 


Aiiitrla. 


Hesse  Electorate. 
Denmark. 


OoioxoLooiflAL  Tabli  Of  OoMMnctAL  Law— CotiWiiindL 

Coantri**. 


in  case  of  Bankruptcy 


'  OreffW 

(Not.  «) 
13116.  Uw  on  BUU  of  Exchange.    Zurioli 

(Mayl«> 

130S.  Code  uf  Commerce  (Jan.  1) 

18M.  Law  on  Bills  of  Exchange  (Dec.  14). 
1811).  Uw  on  iUnkruptcy.  Basle  (Uw.  18) 
IBll.  Law  on  Uaukruptcy.  Basle  (Dec.  2). 
1813.  An  Act  to  limit  the  roaponsiblllty  of 

Ship-owners  in  ceriain  Cargoes 

(Jnfy  21) 

161R.  Kegulallon  on  Bankruptov  (Nov.  1). 
1815.  Procedure  In  matter  of  Bankruptcy 

(Not.  1) 


Switierland. 


Switzerland. 

Frano*. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 

Switzerland. 


Great  Britain. 
Malta. 


Oal«.  Till*. 

18IB.  Ordinance  on  CommerclalJnrlsdlo- 

tion  (Dae.  10) 

1814.  Ordinance    on    BIHa    of    Exebange 

(Fob.  12) ; Sweden. 

181T.  Ordinance  on  Brokera  Baale(Ang.a)  hwltzerland. 
18  R.  On  Bankruptcy.  Ilaale  (Fob.  II). ...  SwitaerUnd. 
1818.   UwoD  Bankruptcy.     Kug    May  11)  B»tU«rUnd. 

1818.  Ordlnanea     on     Broken.        elpilg 

(March  T) 

1819.  Cndnof  Commerce  (March2S). 
1819.  Ordinance    on    Bills   of    Exchange 

(April  20) 

1HI9.  Act  lor  resumption  of  Specla  Pay- 
ments  

1821.  An  Act  to  regulate  acceptance  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  (.Tuna  1 ) 

1821.  An  Act  for  preventing  Fraud  upon 

Creditors,  etc.  (Julv  2) 

18il.  Prnvlslonnl  regulation  of  Com- 
merce (June  24) 

IS22.  Regulation  on  Brokers  (Juno  26). . . . 

1822.  Ordinance    on    Bills   of    Exchange 

(July  «.■)) 

1823.  Law  on  MerchMUts.  Basle  (Dee.  28) 
18'JS.  IjkW  on  Bankruptcies  (March  26). . , 
1823.  Law  on  Bankruptcies.     Berno  (Dec. 


Hamburg. 


Saxe. 

Two  Sicilies    • 

Saze-Welmar. 

Oreat  BrtUln. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Roman  States. 
Lubec. 

Hanover. 

Swltaerland. 

Brunswick. 


r<wltcertaDd. 
Hamburg. 


IS.W. 
1831. 


1832. 


1832. 
1832. 


1832. 


1833. 
1813. 


Great  Britain. 
Denmark. 


Great  Britain. 

Ruasia. 

Haytl. 

Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain. 

Rostock. 
Bremen. 


Great  Britain. 
Spain. 

Papal  SUtea. 
Sweden. 


Oreat  DriUln. 


1824.  Regulation  on  Brokerage  (Dec.  IB). 

1825.  An  Act  to  amend  the  I.aws  relative  to 

llankrupta  ( May  2) 

1825.  Ordiniincii  on  Billn  of  Ex.  (May  18). 

18J6.  An  Act  to  alter  and  amend  the  Law 
for  the  better  protection  of  the 
Property  of  Merchants  (July  5) 

1820.  Code  of  f 'ommerco  (Jan.  81) 

ISitl.  HaytUn  code  (March  28) 

IHiO.  An  Act  for  better  regulating  co- 
partnership of  certain  Banker*  In 
England  (May  26) 

1827.  Billa  of  Exchange  payable  on  Good 

Friday  or  Chrlatmas  Day  (Apr.  12) 

182T.  Ordinance    or    Billa    of    Exchange 

(Doc.  17) 

1828.  On  nil'      f  Exchange  (.Ian.  21) 

1328.  An  Alitor  rendering  a  written  mem 

orandum  necessary  to  the  validity 

of  certain  promises  and  engage' 

nicnls  (May  t) 

1830.  Code  of  (lommerco  (May  1) 

1830.  Estuhlishment  of  a  Tribunal  of  Ap- 
peal at  Ancona  ( Feb.  27)  

Law  on  Bankruptcy  (March  12) 

An  Act  to  prohibit  the  payment  In 

certain  trades  of  wagea  in  goods, 

eta  (Oct  15) 

On  the  establishments  of  Broker*. 

Dresden  (April  14) 

1832.  An  Act  for  regulating  the  protesting 

for  non-payment  of  Bills  of  Ex- 
change (Aug.  9) 

Bankruptcy  amendment  (Aug.  15). , 

Ijiw  on  commercial  flrn  a,  partner' 
ships,  fomale  property  Lnoeme 
(Oct  II) 

An  Act  to  establish  a  Court  In  Bank- 
ruptcy (Oct  20) 

Bank  (Charter  (Aug.  29) 

Code  of  Commerce  (Sept  18). . 

1833.  Ordinance  on  the  evidence  rusuiling 

from  Books  and  Papers  of  Brok- 
ers (Sept  21) 

183-1.  Slavery  abolished  in  Jamaica 

I8:i4.  Law  on  the  Organization  of  Justice 

1834.  t.'lroular  on   bankruptcies.      Berno 

(S.'pt  IT) 

1834.  IiCglBlatlon  and  Judiciary  Regula- 
tions (Nov.  10) 

IS.Vi.   Ij»w  on  Bills  of  E.\change  (.Muy  20). 

181\  Illogal  Securities  (Aug.  ill) 

183.5.  Weights  and  Moasurea  (Sept  9) 

1%I5.  Au  Act  to  amend  the  Law  touching 
the  Lettcra-pat«nt  for  Inventiou 

(Sept.  10) 

183.\  Rogulatlon  of  Partnership  (Dec.  28) 

1836.     An  Act  for  declaring  the  Law  a*  to 

tliu  day  for  prosoiitation  fur  pay-j 

uiont  of  Bills  uf  Kxchange,  etc. 

(Aug.  13) ioreat  Britain. 

Joint-stock  Companiea  (July  IT) iGreat  Britain. 

Joint-stock  Bank  Partner*  (Aug.  14'  Great  Britain. 
Imprisonment  for  Debt  and  Insolvent 

Act  (Aug.  16) Great  Britain. 

(Mieap  l\)stiige  Aet Great  Britain. 

I.aw  on  Bllla  of  Exchange.    VaudI 


I 


Saxony. 


Groat  Britain. 
Oreat  Britain. 


Switzerland. 

Great  Britain, 
frreat  Br'taln. 
Portugal. 


Saxony. 
Great  Britafai. 
Greece. 

Switzerland. 

Roman  State*. 
Sweden. 
Great  Britain. 
<?i';at  Britain. 


Malta. 


Groat  Britain. 
Hamburg. 


1S3T. 

18;>8. 

1838. 

IS!  IS. 
1839. 


i^ 


(June  4) Switzerland, 

1839.  Law  on  theconflrmatlon  of  the  Civil 
t'ode  and  Code  of  Commerce. 
Berne  (June  22) Swltzertand. 


LEA 

Ohboholookiai.  Tail!  or  Commiboiai.  La 
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LEA 


18M. 


IS40. 


An  Art  fur  th«  bottsr  pmtwtinn  of 
^rtlM  iMUInit  with  paraon*  Habit 
In  thK  Ikinknipt  iMWuJuty  ID).. 

KxomptlnfroBrtAln  lliUiikf  txrIiAiifn, 
rte.,  from  thn  ftp«ratli)ii  of  tna 
Iav  rplitlnK  tu  Ciury  (July  2D). . 

Aduilralty  ('4iurt  (AilK.  J) 


OonUnmit. 

t'oiMtri*!, 


OrMt  Britain. 


Oraat  IMlaln. 
(irwt  Hriuln. 


IIMA.  O'l  llanlirii|iteiM  tAiiK.Tl Illinorar. 


Orrai  Britain. 

Norway. 


OrMt  Britain. 

Onal  Britain. 
8ar<llnla. 
Orsat  Briliiin. 

Oreat  Briulii. 

tirpat  Hritnln. 
(Irout  Uritalil. 
(treat  HrltAln. 
(IrratUrlUln. 
(treat  BriUln. 

Great  Britain. 

Hwedan. 
fruiaU. 

Pruiala. 
Ureal  Britain. 
Oreat  Britain. 


Iflt'i.  New  Kactor'a  Art  (.liini'  :hi). . . 
|i<4!    Ij>w  nn  ItllU  of  KxrhaiiKf*  (Auk.  *}■. 
I  MM.  An  Art  for  Iha  rell»r  of  InaolTeat 

Debtor*  (Au*.  U) 

IMI.  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  (Auc. 

lH) 

\Mi.  ('o<ln  nf  ('iinim«m(l)er.  80) 

ISU.  Bank  RrRulatlon  Act  (July  ID) 

I8M.  Debtor*'  and  I  'mdltora'ArranRemrnt 

Bill  (Aug.  «) 

18U.  InwilTrncy,  Bankruptcy, ■•tr.,ain«nd- 

ment  (Aug.  9) 

1844.  Joint-ltork  Hank  Act  (HepL  t>) 

IH4A.  Iiiillm  un  Cotton  alMillahoit 

1K4.V    S»Tli[«ll.in  Art  (Aug.  41 

IM.\  Hhlprrgletry  Act  (Aug.  41 

liUb.  Murrhant   Haamen    Frolaction    Act 

(Aug  ti 

1844.  Reipilatlon  nn  t'oromercn  and  Manu- 

Au!tarM(Drr.  iii 

1 84<l.  ( trdlnanre  on  I'artncnhlp. 

1840.  (Irdlnanre  on    Tribunal!    of   Com- 
merce.  

1 0.  Com  Law  reform 

18IT.  Art  for  relief  of  IreUnd  (ifS.OOU.OO)) 
I84T.  Amendment    of   Krglitrallon,  ate. ; 

Jolnt-iturk  Coni|>any'a   Act,  etc. 

(July  «) ;Praaala. 

t84T.  Bankruptcy  and   InaoWency  Jurla-i 

dIcUon  Act  (July  M) |rruaaia. 

1848.  Suapendnn  of  Bank  nf  Franco  lesal-{ 

Ired  (March  1ft) iKrancp. 

t84a  All   Act  to  conaolldate  and  amaod 

the    l^wa   rrlatire   to    Inaulrrntl 

Debtore  In  India  (Junr  91 I*rueala. 

1848.  Jolnt-itork  Company'!  WIndinK-upl 

Act  (Aug.  14) I'ruula. 

184%  An  Act  to  empower  the  Conimieaion- 

era  of  tlin  Court  of  Bankruptcy  t«| 

order  the  rrlcaoo    nf  Buukrupul 

from     Frieon     In    certain    caaea' 

(Aug.  SI ) iYuaaia. 

1840.  An  Act  to  amend  tlie  Lrawa  In  forcei 

for  tbe  encouraiteraeni  of  Britlah' 

Hhlpplngand  Navlgatlnn  (.luneM)  lYniila. 

1849.  Bankruptcy  Lav  CooaoHilatlon  Act 

(Aug.  1) IVneala. 

t84(t.  Bankruptcy  Amendment  Act  (Aug.  1)  Ireland. 
1849.  Ji'int-atnck  Conipauy'a  Winding-up 

Krmrtiurnt  (Aug.  1) Ireland. 

InatltutlonofTributuliufl'oinmeroe 

(Aprils) IVtuaU. 

Law  on   Bllla  of  Exchange  fur  all 

Iiclpalg  (Hay  1) Oermany. 

A  Stamp  I^w  on  Bllli  nf  Kxchangr.i 

8harp«,  I'ollcy  of  Ina  (Junefi) PraiuN*. 

IRW).    New  sump  Art. (Jreat  BriUln. 

IfifiO-  County  Court  Kil«nilon  Act (treat  Briuin. 

IXV).   Mercantile  Marine  Act (treat  Hriuln. 

18M.   Kepi-al  i)f  Cunry  I^wt  (Aug.  B). (treat  Britain. 

tt<'e  CoHMHi'iAL  Law  or  tuc  Woslii,  by  Lauxc  Lkvi. 

Xaaxaretto.    Sn  Quakantink. 

Ijead  (Uer.  /f/ry,  UUi;  I)u.  AwW,  /mX  ;  Vr. 
I'lomb;  It.  J'iumbo;  Sp.  I'lomo ;  Hun.  Su-tHftt ;  I'ol. 
()Unr;  LaX.  /'lumbum  ,  Aral..  Anul ;  Hln<l.  Sim;  I'ern. 
Surf)),  one  of  the  moat  uaeful  iiiet«U.  it  i»  of  a  lilu- 
iih  whit«  color,  anil  when  newlv  melCrd  i»  very  bright, 
liut  it  auon  l>ecoine«  tamiibe<l  li.r  «x|)Osure  to  the  air. 
It  has  acarcely  any  tai>te,  but  einita,  on  frietiun,  a  |>e- 
ruliar  Btnell.  It  ataina  paper,  or  the  Itni^en,  of  a  hluinh 
(wlor.  When  taken  inteniallr,  it  a«-ta  »»  a  poison.  It 
ia  one  of  the  aofloiit  of  tlie  iiietaU  ;  tta  a|>e<'il!(^  gnvity 
i>  IISIA,  It  ia  ver}'  malleable,  and  may  be  reiluied  to 
thin  |)latea  by  tlin  hammer  ;  It  may  also  be  drawn  out 
into  wire,  but  itn  ductility  ia  not  vert-  gptat.  Its 
tenacity  is  ao  araall,  that  a  lead  wire  l-l'^iS  int^h  diam- 
eter i«  capable  of  atipporting  only  lH-4  Iba.  without 
brvakinif.  It  melti  at  CI2°.-— T'KiMkon'm  Chrmiitry. 
Lead  is  a  metal  of  much  imiwrtance  in  the  arts.  Its 
durability  nnd  malleabtlity  make  it  very  suitable  fur 
the  rooflnK  of  IniildinKa,  the  construction  of  gutterii, 
and  such  liku  purposes.  It  used  to  Iw  very  exten- 
■ively  employed  in  the  funuation  of  water-piiws  and 


1817. 
I84U. 
18:^1. 


cisterns.  Uut  thouxh  water  has  no  direct  action  on 
lead,  it  facilitatea  the  action  of  the  external  air ;  ui„| 
hence  the  lead  of  cisterns  and  of  pl|)ca  fh)m  which  the 
air  ia  nut  entirely  excluded  liecomes  oxydlzed,  umi  j, 
covered  with  a  fvhit*  crust  at  the  point  where  the  aur- 
fuce  of  the  water  cornea  into  contact  with  tlie  air.  h,. 
asiniii'h,  however,  as  this  oxyd  Is  extremely  delete- 
rioiia,  lead  pipes  and  cistenis  are  now  very  Ksnerully 
auiwraeded  by  those  of  cnat  iron.  At  preaent,  per. 
Iiiipa,  lead  ia  more  rxtensivply  used  in  the  niHniil'iic. 
turr  of  Binall  shot  than  In  any  other  way.  \u  tulu 
though  iwiaiinoua,  are  used  in  meilieine  to  form  hciIs. 
tive  exteniul  applji-ntinns  ;  and  frequently  iint  u  little 
by  the  disreputubU  wine  merchant,  to  ttup  the  prog! 
rena  of  acetous  fermentution.  Wine  tbua  |iui»uneil 
may,  however,  I*  readily  diatinKuiahed  j  a  aiii»||  i|iian. 
tity  of  the  bicarlwnate  of  potnss  producin);  u  white 
precipitate,  and  aulphureted  hydniKen  a  black  uiie. 
I'ure  wine  will  not  bn  aH'ecte<l  by  either  of  thene  teata 
"  The  oxjd  of  lead  cntora  Into  the  compo.iitiim  of 
white  Klass,  which  it  renders  clearer  and  mure  fusililc  ' 
it  ia  alao  used  in  |tlaxin){  common  earthen  veaaela' 
hence  the  reason  that  pickles  kept  In  common  n>il  puna 
beci 'me  ixilsonotis.  Leud,  witli  tin,  and  a  small  qtiun- 
tity  of  some  of  the  other  metula,  forum  |>ewtt>r ;  with 
antimony.  It  forma  the  alloy  of  which  printing  tviiea 
are  innilc." — Joyck'h  Chrmintry.  Mines  of  thia  valu. 
utile  mineral  have  been  wrought  in  England  from  the 
icrii  of  the  Koinina.  It  does  not,  however,  apiiear 
that  it  waa  obtained  any  where  except  in  Derliv^hire 
till  r.'K'j,  when  it  was  diacovercci  in  Wales  ;  ami  the 
fact  that  silver  waa  f(mnd  intermixed  with  the  WeUh 
ores  having  tran^pircil,  gave  a  new  atimulua  tu  the 
liu.siness  ;  but  in  other  roKpects  the  diacoven-  of  Hilver 
was  of  no  use ;  the  quantity  obtained  beuig  i  inulli. 
rient  to  defray  the  coat  of  its  aepanition  from  the  lend. 
At  preaent,  the  moat  prcHluctive  Kngliah  lend  mines 
are  aituuted  in  Northumberland ,  in  Cuml)erlunil ;  In 
the  weatern  parts  of  Durham ;  in  Yorkahira ;  in  Der. 
liyahire,  and  In  <;omwall.  The  Welsh  mines  are  prin- 
I'ipuUy  situated  in  the  counties  of  Flint,  Cardigan,  and 
.Montgomery ;  those  of  .Scutlaii.l  in  Ayr,  Kirlieud- 
liright,  and  I^nark;  and  thuao  of  Ireland,  in  Wick- 
low,  l>uwn,  Limerick.  Lead  mines  are  also  wmunht 
to  considerable  advantage  in  the  lale  of  Man.  We 
subjoin  an  abstract  ileduced  from  the  accounts  fur- 
nislieil  by  the  Museum  of  I'rnctical  Geology,  of  the 

(jUANtlTIXS  or    LCAO   OHK    and   I.KAD   PKODUCSD   IX   (iaiAT 
llKITAIN,    IM    lai'i. 


l*tu\  or*. 
Ton». 

Knglaad C'MU 

Wales 18,87b 

Ireland 4,498 

HcDlland 8.499 

Isle  of  Man 'A4ia 


Tout. 
48,M|:l 
18,I(H 
8,'«.H 
W-l 
l,W) 


Total 91,198  (M.iNil 

"  In  1852, 14,]24  tonjof  lead  were  imported,  ami  W,. 
548  tons  (including  2,lHi"  t«ms  foreit(n),  were  exjNined. 
It  consequently  follows  that  the  produce  of  Krltlih 
mines  is  sufGcient  not  only  to  supply  the  home  dein'mil, 
but  to  furnish  a  surplus  of  9,i!u  tuns  fur  ex|Hirtitiun. 
I'ig  lead  was  worth,  in  the  London  market,  in  .Sepleni- 
l»r,  18.W,  £-ri  10s.  (M.  a  ton.  In  W.ii  it  was  only 
worth  XVi  10a.  a  ton. 

"  l.,ead,  when  lirat  extracted  from  Its  ore,  always  con- 
tains a  certain  portion  of  silver,  varying  from  a  few 
grains  to  At>  oz.  or  more  In  the  ton.  When  the  ^ilver 
mixed  up  with  the  lead  ia  sulTicient  to  repay  the  «x- 
|ienae,  it  is  usual  to  separate  it,  which  ia  eD'rcteil  hy 
the  prtH'caa  termeil  rrjtninij.  The  lead  of  some  nf  tlio 
Kngliah  mines,  especially  those  uf  ( 'omwall,  and,  h!su, 
of  the  Isle  of  Blan,  contains  vert' cunsideii<'.iii!  quan- 
tities of  silver,  and  our  readers  will,  perhajis,  be  sur- 
prised to  learn  that  It  has  been  estimated  by  tho  highest 
authority  that,  In  1HA2,  the  I'nited  Kingdom  furnished 
no  fewer  than  HlH,;i2r)  oz.  of  silver,  worth,  at  5s  an  oi,, 
X".>06,l)80,  obtained  ttvm  lead." 


The  consun 
creased  will 
ilO,iiOO  tons  c 
to  !)-10ths  w< 
The  lead  i 

As  Account 


Riiwla. 

{Drnmark..., 

Prnssia 

Ilinseallc  Ton 

lllollsnil 

Ilrlirium 

France 

I'ortuml,  Aior 

fTurkry 

HyrlssiKl  I'sloi 

fevpt 

Wnlern  coast 
Briil'h  poseeaal 
Kiltlsh  tcrritorl 

'Java 

jClilns. 

Ilrlll^h  settlemi 
llrlilsh  North  h 
llritlsh  West  li 
jFiiri'lKri  West  I 
l|Tnlt«(l  Htates.. 


iBnull 
TruKUsy. 


;<'lilll. 

I'pru 

Itlllier  places. 
I  ToUl... 


The  annexed 
mines,  and  the 


I    lS4ti. 

I  HM.. 
j    IMS.. 

I  \m.. 

I  IS47.. 
I  \M^.. 
I    IS49.. 

H,V).. 

1831.. 

\m.. 
!  l^^8,. 

18M.. 
Is35.. 
ISM.. 


*  Estlni 

The  folloivinj 
Western  produ( 
leans  from  18-14 
leail,  paying  20 
of  New  York,  fi 
tions  of  thia  stuj 

Veart. 


1M4 

:    \<M 

I  \m 

'    1847 

I.M.S 

1*W 

I    1.SM 

KM 

ISftJ 

KM 

'    1854 

KW 

ISM 

Estiniuting  th 
fsch  pig,  and  ti 
Jcenied  alwut  thi 

I-IAP   XICIIVEI) 
Years. 

I8S4. 

1885. 

185«. 


LEA 


1103 


LEA 


Xha  coniumption  of  lewl  in  France  ha«  Rraatly  In-  |  ultoatcd  In  Illlnolii  and  Wiaconiiln,  on  the  lTpp«r  Mia- 
crMMil  within  tha  laat  20  yeara.  In  1H52,  uhout  !  •inaippi.  Their  produce  and  that  of  the  oth»r  minaa 
1)0,(100  tniia  uf  ore  wore  imported,  of  which  from  8-lOtha  j  In  the  Union,  may,  perhaps,  average  from  1ti,000  to 
toO-KHha  were  brought  fnim  Spain.  I  18,000  ton*  a  year.     Lead  ore  U  aUo  found  in  abund* 

The  Icail  niinea  of  the  United  Htiites  are  principally    ance  In  MlHsourl,  ' 

An  ArcovNT  nr  Bairiati  I.iau  and  T.iin  Oaa  kiportkd  fkom  tiii  (Tnitkd  Kinoddm  in  \f*M,  DinTiNOtrinniNO  Tna 
OouNTaiw  TO  wiiini  it  WAa  aXNT,  anii  Tiia  QDANTiTim  aiiNT  to  aAoH. 


Caanlrto*  lo  wkitk  •iportW. 


Buiala.. 

Denmark 

l>rii»»l»...-. 

|lin««'allc  lowna. 

llollanil 

ilMltlum 


;Fr»nce.. ,  ..    .  , 

I'ortiinal,  Aioroa,  and  Madalra, 


Hvrlaai"!  i'alusllno 

jiypt 

Ift',.<Iiirn  cowl  of  AfflcB. ... 

HrlilKh  posamalona  In  8.  /    'ca. 
Itrlllsh  tcrrltorlcB  In  K.  ln..lB«.j 

jjava ! 

Vtiino. • ' 

'British  xatlomcnta  In  Aiiatralla 
Itrlllnh  North  Amer.  colonlua..; 
Itriliali  W«»t  liidlea. 
iKori'lirii  Wi'it  Indloa 
|i;„lM  rtlatea 

itnull 

TruKUay 

Villi! 

I'oru 

fuller  places 

I  Total 

The  annexed  table  ahowi  the  total  pro<luct  of  the  lead 
mines,  and  the  average  yearly  pricn  atGalenn,  Illinois. 


Under*. 

rifaailraUwl 
ba4. 

■hot. 

Utkaip. 

Had  laad. 

WliluUal. 

YoM.    «WU. 

T»n«.  ewte. 

Tom,  ewu. 

Ton*,  fwti. 

^0««.    OWlB. 

Tom,  «wla. 

1,»18    0 

8    0 

181    T 

41    8 

IT  19    1 

•  •  •  ■ 

MS    0 

88    0 

86    4 

90    6 

las  16  1 

•  ••• 

tf>3    0 

IH    4 

16  19 

S    4 

tan  0 

43    0 

09    li 

1H9    8 

48    4 

TO    0 

SOT    0 

9    0 

24  18 

167  11 

»  18 

8W    0 

1    0 

20    ft 

107    6 

....        1 

9,944    0 

13  18 

1     T 

, , 

IT9    0 

96    8 

08    9 

169  18 

Tl    0 

49    0 

0  18 

8  19 

T    4 

1«    0 

80    0 

11     0 

B  10 

101    0 

91    0 

1     0 

4  18 

0  10 

M    0 

T    0 

0    6 

T  18 

199    0 

98    0 

0  16 

9    9 

99  19 

«    0 

1,811    0 

900    0 

0    9 

lAO  IS 

960    9 

91    0 

28    0 

0    T 

1  15 

9,902    0 

8    0 

0    6 

2  19 

488    0 

147    0 

2    9 

T    8 

160  18 

1     0 

O-'tS    0 

419    0 

1  17 

88  14 

179  19 

226    0 

&S     0 

0    S 

9  17 

as  19 

69    0 

40    0 

n    1 

22  10 

98    S 

8,466    0 

88    0 

7  18 

IM    4 

106    1 

49»    0 

104    0 

11     1 

60    6 

194    4 

9    0 

10    0 

0    7 

4  16 

107    0 

15    0 

0  10 

0  IS 

18  18 

1,1    0 

4    0 

0    4 

2  10 

4    6 

4oa  0 

iia  0 

126    H 

171     2 

224  10 
1,781     1 

19S    0 

18,641     0 

1,886    0 

47T  IH 

l.Wl  16 

Ywi. 


rif  icAd, 


1442         ...  447.909 

hIi"      ...  »».*•" 

m..: 894,672 

M5         ..  T78,4»9 

3w::::.,..  "9,408 


1'47. 
I>i48.. 
1>4>,. 
|a.V)., 
18S1.. 
ISVJ. 
1«,V(. 
1«H. 
1>M. 


772,666 
681,969 
62S986 
86a5S9 
474,115 
408,628 
429.814 
428,617 
480,866 


T'iiaI  ituiiiiili. 

'  8l.».VI,fl80 
89,148,270 
48.727,1140 
64,494,860 
61,288.210 
61,096.920 
47.787.880 
41.O2^8S0 
89.K01,980 
8«,ias,(i60 
2S608,9«0 
99,807.990 
29.<1.W.190 
811,125,660 


•  Eitlmated  at  26  per  cent  lean  than  1856. 


The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  of  lead  of 
Western  production  received  in  the  port  of  Now  Or- 
leans from  1844  to  1855  incluaive,  and  also  of  furci(;n 
leacl,  paying  20  pt-r  c  .-nt .  duty,  imported  into  the  port 
of  New  York,  f'.oni  1849,  tho  liut  year  of  late  importa- 
tions of  thia  xtuple,  to  185G,  both  iucluHlve : 


Y.«., 

R«calvr<l  Rt  Nrw  Ort»ui«, 
■imI  m'lilly  fi.rwAnteJ  lo 
nurlh«m  <*lll«t  of  V.  H. 

r  orf  lirn  iMd        1 
liiitMirlml  jiiiii 
Niw  Y„rk. 

1344 

r.'imil.. 

44,746.880 

B1,24S760 

54,977,680 

46,609.0.80 

88,487,690 

8^698.V90 

29,078,600 

94,7n\S,V) 

IS.729.480 

14,720,090 

2.456.000 

8,mMI.0<H) 

1.800.INIO 

FoiiiuIb. 

28,«7Kt)00 
!!o,0«4,24(t 
18.464,120      ' 
.■<',461,000      1 

h;  ■'1S.180 

.V,.    IS,900       , 
4O.:fJ7,U0 
42.281.68.)       ! 

IMS . 

I!i46    

1S47 

IMS 

1^0 

l.iV) 

IHM 

1 WJ 

KM 

laM 

1«5 

1S56 

267  4 

1,928  9 

46  2 

9,908  4 

T9ft  6 

1,9T8  8 

876  1 

168  16 

6,764  1 

smo 

94  8 

149  6 

96  0 

1,089  16 

98,681  9 


In  1R44  the  Galena  mines  produced  51,494,860 
pounds  of  lend,  and  the  price  at  St.  Louis  was  about 
:l  cents  per  pound.  In  1856  they  landed  at  St.  Ixiuis 
14,325,920  pounds — leas  than  one  fourth  the  supply  of 
12  years  previous,  and  the  price  was  about  6^  cents 
per  pound,  thus  lioing  more  than  doubled.  In  1854 
there  was  imported  into  tho  single  port  of  Now  York 
55,945,900  pounds  of  foreign  lead — more  than  the  Ga- 
lena mines  ever  produced  in  any  one  year.  Uoul)ling 
the  price,  doubling  tho  demand,  has  reduced  the  pro- 
duction to  one  quarter,  and  it  is  ceftain  tliat  in  1857 
tho  western  manufacturers  of  lead  will  have  to  pro- 
<:ure  a  portion  of  their  staple  from  imported  foreign 
lead  in  the  Atlantic  cities. 

StATKUKXT  KXIIIBITINU  THK  FoRKIOX  luPOBTATIONS  AND 
KXPORTATIONB,  DuMKaTIO  ICxi'ORTS  AND  IIOMK  CoN- 
Sml'TION     OK     KOREIIIN     ImI'ORTATIONS    or    l.KAD,     AND 

TiiK  MANi:rAi:TURKa  TiiKKEor;  AUo  Hour  Consump- 
tion   or     FuRXlON     luPOUTATIUNS,    I.K88     DOMESTIC    Kx- 

I'oKTK,  OF   Lead,  ani>  the    Manukactubes   of   Lead, 

ASI>  l)oMF,8Tir  KXFORTS,  LESS  IIOME  OoNBl'MPTION  OF 
FoREION  IMFORTATIUNS  OF  LRAII,  AND  TIIK  MaNUFAO- 
Tl'RKH   THEREOF,  FOR  TUK    l.\8T  MKVKNTEKN    YkABS,  AND 

THE  Akhval  Avibauk  TUEBEOF. 


t^timatint;  the  American  lead  to  weigh  70  pounds 
raoh  pig,  and  the  foreign  140  pounds  each,  which  is 
deemed  alwut  the  average  of  lioth, 

LcAD  xiciiviD  AT  St.  Louis  raoM  WKSTxaN  Minu. 

Ymti.  Pta«-  PaQBill. 

1854. 806,S2T  =  21,470,890 

1989 81.%6TT  =  82,09T,.890 

18S6. 90«,6&«  -  14,325,920 


I  iHoro..,,,;,';^,'""';' 


•^""'V''  ..ffo?.i,ii   l..i|«.rlV  i";,"''""V- 
"!»"•■'  ln,|«.ru.    H.'-E..!".       ,°;,°' 


DotUn.  I 

89,6ST 

llT,994l 

640,917 

52.^  492,765 

47,  6i)5,25« 

192'  8.17,060 

..  l694,T9« 

188,675 

92,017 

4.8.891' 


^999 
815 

'"66 


donM«tlp 
export*. 

Dullan. 


ilin 
tinporla- 
llons. 

Datum, 
89,687 
lll..Wrt 
689,409 
492.766 
605,900 
857.060 
694.796 
188,240 
84,946 


6,486 
7.071 

74,T56l     81.802 

8.1.479 1.126,649 1.090.070! 

1851 . . . . :|,624.1H8|  1.14.246    28.900 1.86».892:1.841.6»9 

I852....il,2s4.«72  182.844    61.194  1.152,028  l.llM),s:U; 

18.18 1,619.7.17,   60,«.17     19,604  l,M9,1001..'>.)!l,  196 

1864.,..  ^,109,4871  98,117  4a,8.122,074.87«2,0:il.nis 
1886.... ^,666,1681  90,688  19,5.81 2,47.V1952.4.M.»94 
1856. .. .  |2,&54,984, 189,578    8^,1409,414,6562,881,516, 

Avorago  |   804,860,  54,941  198,088    94;I,4!M  i;496,493  882,048 

•  Tho  year  1848  Is  given  for  nine  months  only,  In  conie- 
:  qnonco  of  a  change  In  tho  Cjcal  yoar. 
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■    ' 
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li''    ms 


LEA 


1104 


LEA 


Btatimknt  nnowiNO  thb  Impuitb  or  L*A»  into  tiib  Unitid  Statsi  ro>  tub  Tiab  kxdino  Jpnb  aOrn,  leso. 


WlisiK*  l«port«d. 


Pig,  bw,  ihHl  Mill  •III. 


SwfdUb  Wot  Indloi 

Danish  Weat  IndlM 

Hamburg 

Bremen , 

llollanil 

Dutch  Oulana. 

Belfiluni 1 

Knirlano J 

Hrotlanil 

Gibraltar | 

','anaila 

Other  British  North  Amer.  posj 

British  West  Indloi I 

British  tiulana  

France  on  the  Atlaiitle 

Kranre  on  the  Meillterranoan 

French  West  I  ndles 

Bpain  on  the  A  tlantlc 

Spain  on  the  MuilUsrranean. . 

Cuba. 

Portn  Rloo 

Sardinia. 

Me.xico 

New  Oranada. 

VenoiBcIa. .  


PouM*. 
4,638 
8,768 

88,S8» 
«)»,7«4 

aoi 

l,»8r,14T 

M,t«),ors 
ii^iei) 

M,8(>7 

T0l,2t4 

10,81,% 

»,244,XSS 

18,578.»»7 

a,itT 

1,481.71)4 

6,M'i,S»6 

4,7.W 

81)0 

83,169 

1,0»1,TU 

UU 


Total 65,»4,)ia6 


Dollan. 
96 

IOC, 

18,288 

1,8M 

Ill,'i84 

« 

M,4.VS 

»78,t13 

"i»7 

2H4 

l.NIl 

38,218 

49« 

41,'i,H» 

fl2«,2S8 

77 

e»,iM 

2»7,fi60 
IH5 
24 
1,683 
St,64fi 
28 
18 

"2,r>2s,oi4     ~ii8,rofl 


Shot. 
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Knfiland | 

I  anada 

British  Amor.  rol.. 
Uoba 

IW« i 

texloo ' 

Venemela 

British  W   Indies.. 
Central  Kepub;!''. .: 

New  Granada. ' 

AMca 

Australia ] 

British  Kast  Intllos 

roKoUIco I 

Braxll 

Buenos  Arrea. . . 

Peru 

lOaiidwIeh  Uhtiida.' 
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Inrludlng  British  liondnras  and  Guiana. 
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t  China. 


The  prwluctiim  uf  Icul  at  the  (iulenii  mines,  of  lato  i  wliich  the  duty  of  'iO  per  cetit.  puts  Ujion  tlieir  (jooil*. 
VMin,  hits  iM-eii  inaterinlly  reduced  l>y  th«  diseuvcry  of  j  The  iiKinufai'lurers  iisk  imly  tluit  pi({  lead  ^lllllllll  i.e 
gold  in  (yalifoniia  l  put  in  the  free  list.      It  is  their  wii,h  tliat  all  arllilt\< 

H'hile  lA'ttd. — The  rannufarturers  of  white  lead,  !  tnunul'uctured  from  pit;  lead  shnulil  remain  us  at  pn'<- 
aliot,  leud  pipe,  eli-,,  l.avn  iwtitioned  Congress  to  place  eiit,  under  »  duty  of  "Jd  |)er  cent.  Tlie  innnutacturcR 
the  i^w  material,  pi;{  leud,  on  the  free  list,  iiinl  the  c.f  articles  fnuii  pii^  lead  ask  no  mnn-  than  the  Sciro. 
committee  re|iort«<l  'avornldy  mi  the  nuliject.  'I'lie  ;  tarv  of  the  Treasiiry  has  repeatedly  •-iini^estnl  in  his 
petition  was  si^^ned  'y  nil  the  IcnuiiiK  Iiouiks  CMKa^ed  |  aununl  n'|Kirts  "  that  tho  raw  materials  nscsl  in  oiir 
in  tho  trade,  and  the  fad.,  presented  in  f.iv(>r  of  >*:-  ir  i  manufactures  should  be  admitted  free  nf  dutv."  Ilv 
rei|Upst  are  nuinemus  and  conclusive.  'I'hey  say  that  :  the  tariff  of  18r>7,  pas.sed  Mil  March,  the  diiiv  m\  IimiI 
for  a  Ioii({  time  previous  to  1W!»  the  domestii'  supply  m.inufacturus  generally  was  reduced  from  30  pi<r  rent. 
of  pi»(  lead  wna  more  than  aileijuale  to  the  entire  do-  .  to  '.'4  ;  lead  in  pi);  and  liars  from  I'D  tu  ]'>  |H'r  cent. 
nieotic  demand.     I'p  to  1H17  the  '. ialena  mines  steadily  |  Ore  fnim  20  t<i  1.')  [ht  cent. 

Increaaotl  in  prisluctiveness,  and  kept  pace  with  the  |  Lead,  for  .sounding.  The  c-immmi  hand  lead 
ineroaiw  in  t'onsuin)'li,in.  Since  that  year  .he  con  weighs  II  Ids.  with  aliout  '^0  fatlmnis  of  linn.  i|i„ 
aumfition  has  lieen  in  ailvance  of  the  tioine  supply,  |  leadsman  stands  somewhere  on  the  side  <if  ti.c  vossi'l, 
and  the  manufactu'-ers  on  the  sralmanl  have  had  to  >  leaning;  a);ainst  a  hand  for  the  purpose;  lets  the  ln>l 
pay  romparatively  hit{li  prices  f.ir  the  raw  material,  :  descend  near  the  v  iter ;  then,  swinjjliit;  >'  over  liit 
the  western  States  now  manufacturing  nearly  all  the  head  once,  or  fvice,  if  the  ship  is  jjiiinj,'  fast,  throws  il 
l>i)(  lead  they  prtHlure.  Out  of  DO.OiKl.iNHl  |HiiMids  of  forward.  The  line  is  marked  at  .'i,  7,  II),  1:1,  17,  mil 
ptK  lead  iimmrted  into  New  York  in  18.')4,  only  about  '.Jn  fathc-us.  The  niimliers  lietHeen  are  callt'd  ilnfi: 
i,50(),(HH)  |Miunds  uere  Anieriran.  The  duty  on  pi({  thus,  "by  tho  mark  7,"  "by  the  deep  !l,"  jnili- 
lead.  by  the  tariff  of  lM4li,  was  'IM  jHir  cent,  ml  rn/orew,  cates  7  and  U  fathoms.  When  the  depth  i<  ^reat,  tlin 
anil  at  the  time  that  r.vi  was  paKsesI,  it  protectod  all  leepsea  le.id  of  'IH  lbs,  is  used.  I'lie  lead  is  ilrii|i{H'il 
ilimirstic  interests,  for  we  pro<lure<l  its  much  lead  as  from  tlio  I'oro  part  of  tho  vessel,  the  line  lieiii)(  pavw.l 
the  oiuntry  consumed.  Since  IKI8  we  have  lieeu  outside  all.  It  is  ){Uiiorally  neces.sary  bi  heave  llin 
olili)(p<l  to  im|Mirt  the  Ihilk  of  our  consumption,  and  all    ship  to.      See  Sot  .niiiniis. 

consumer*  and  nianufaetur^-rs  are  therefore  injured,  I<eagU0,  a  meiuuru  of  lent(th,  used  in  rrikunii},' 
while  foreign  inani:f.i<  tuiT.'s  are  lKinelite<l  by  the  du'.y  distiiiiros  by  sea.  The  sea  le.i){ue  is  three  naiitliitl  iir 
bow  im|si»ed  on  the  article.  Oui'  manufacturers  are  ({eo^raphical  miles,  or  the  l-2Uth  of  a  de);ree,  anti  o'li- 
•but  out  of  all  fi>rei;.rii  markets  bv  the  eabanoxl  price    scquently  about  <l'45  Kn(rlish    niilui.     The    lumiinii 
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Itnil  leagiiR  is  a  well-known  itinerary  measure  on  the 
continent  of  Euro)i«,  chiefly  in  France.  The  French, 
howuver,  have  two  distinct  Icaguim :  tlie  lo^al  potting 
louKUe  (lieue  de  poiir),  contiiininR  2000  toiaes,  and 
equal  to  2'42  English  miles ;  and  ii  Ieat;ne  of  '26  to  the 
drjcreo  (anciently  the  lieue  tmiyenne),  or  equal  to  ahout 
i-lt't  Kiijilixh  miles.  This  last,  however,  can  scarcely 
he  r(-);arded  as  a  definite  measure  \  and  previous  to  the 
Kovcilutiun  the  league  was  different  in  thn  different 
provinces.  The  word  ia  said  to  lie  derived  from  tho 
Celtic  leach,  utoiie ;  the  distances  having  lioen  marked 
by  »t(ities  in  tho  lioman  provinces.  In  Qaul  alone  of 
tiid.ie  provinces,  they  were  marked  in  some  instances 
bv  leu^Mies  as  well  as  miles.  The  Ciaulish  league  was 
(on^iidercd  liy  the  Konians  as  equa'  to  a  mile  and  a 
lialf  of  theit  own  measure,  or  as  containing  1600  Ko- 
mnn  giuocs.  It  is  supposed  that  the  league,  or  lewa, 
WHS  introduced  into  England  by  the  Normans,  wherr  at 
sn  early  period,  it  came  tc  be  reckoned  as  un  equivalent 
Ui  2  miles  of  the  time  ;  this  being  the  sense  in  w'nich  tho 
term  III  n  is  used  by  the  oldest  law  writers,  and  in  most 
of  the  "Id  English  charters.  A  league,  or  il  miles,  is 
the  limit  from  shore  generally  allowed  for  tho  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  country  to  extend  in  fisheries,  etc.  ;  and  also 
the  limit  of  neutral  wat^r,  in  which  a  fugitive  ship  Is 
safe.     See  FisiiKiiiKS  and  Nkutuai.m.     See  Mil..:. 

Leak,  at  sea,  is  a  hole  in  the  ship,  through  which 
the  water  comes  in.  A  ship  i.s  said  to  .ipring  n  leak, 
when  she  bogin.t  to  leak  or  let  in  the  water.  The 
niiinner  of  stopping  a  leak  is  to  put  into  it  a  plug 
wrapped  in  oakum  and  well  tarred,  or  to  insert  a  tar- 
n.iiilin^'  eliiut  which  keep.s  out  the  water,  or  to  nail  a 
iiicce  of  sheet-loud  un  tli>'  place.  Seamen  sometimes 
flop  a  leak  by  thrusting  u  piece  of  salt  beef  into  it. 
The  sea-water,  saj-s  Mr.  Iloyle,  being  fresher  than  tho 
brine  inil)il>e(l  by  the  beef  penetrates  into  its  body  ai\d 
onuses  it  to  swell  so  as  to  bear  strongly  ag.iinst  the 
elites  of  the  broken  plank,  and  thereby  .stops  the  in- 
liu.x  of  *.lie  wafer.  A  ready  way  to  lind  a  leak  in  a 
«hip  \i  to  apply  tho  narrower  part  of  a  speaking- 
trumpet  to  the  car  and  tho  other  to  the  side  of  the  ship 
where  tlic  leak  is  supposed  to  be ;  then  the  noise  of 
the  water  rushing  in  at  tho  leak  will  bo  distinctly 
iieanl,  ami  thereby  discovered. 

Leakage,  in  lommeri'e,  an  allowance  in  tho  cus- 
toms, granted  to  uuporters  of  wine  for  the  waste  ami 
liiiniuge  the  goods  are  supposed  to  receive  by  keeping, 

Leather.  The  skins  of  various  animals,  in  their 
fro!<h  st.ite,  are  flexible,  tough,  and  elastic,  and  ap- 
jienr  to  Iw  admirably  adapted  to  the  purimses  of  clotli- 
iiii;.  But  in  drying,  they  become  hard  and  horny,  and. 
on  exiM'sura  to  moisture,  putrid.  Tho  art  of  restoring 
the  nupple  ipiatities  to  skins,  and  rendering  them  dura- 
ble, appears  to  have  been  discovered  at  an  early  |>e- 
riod  of  man's  history  ;  and  tho  word  lealhir,  from  the 
Saxon  luh,  lithe,  orlilher,  indicates  the  ({uality  of  sup- 
pleness. Leather  is  funned  by  the  chemical  uniiui  of 
{H  (/(n«i.«,  rori'iim,  cutis,  or  true  skin  of  an  animal, 
with  an  astringent  vegetable  principle,  known  as  Inn- 
nin,  or  t'lnnir  nciil.  The  word  litit,  from  the  Krcnch 
lannir,  to  tan,  appears  to  be  dcriveil  from  the  low  Latin 
fiiiidrc.  Leather  may,  however,  bo  prepared  liy  im- 
pri'^nating  the  skin  with  alum,  oil,  or  grease.  In  the 
aninial  hide  or  skin,  tho  outer  part,  which  is  covered 
with  li;iir  >r  wi';d,  is  called  tho  rpiilrnni.i  or  nitiile, 
Is'lew  wliiih  is  the  nlicnlnlrd  tinsur,  and  then,  in  con- 
tact with  the  llesli,  is  the  il  rmit,  or  true  skin,  which 
is  t)ie  only  part  which  admits  of  being  tanned.  It 
varies  in  thlikness  in  dilTerent  parts ;  tho  mane,  f he 
'•ack  ami  tlie  rump,  lieing  thicker  than  the  belly.  Tin' 
skin  i.^  cdavertod  into  ijeliiiin,  or  ijliie,  liy  tho  uctiim  of 
iKiilinK  t^a'.er. 

Vantliet.-  -Leather  tanned  is  generally  divided  into 
three  kiinls,  nanudy,  hitlm,  Icipa,  and  uliim  ;  ami  these 
yield  (lilTerent  varieties  of  leather,  s\ich  as  butlt  and 
hiii'lit,  which  are  luadiiof  the  stoutest  and  heaviest  ox- 
biui:*     When  bid«s  are  tanned  wbul«  fur  sole  Idather, 


they  are  called  crop  hidet.  Skins  produce  the  lighter 
varieties  of  leather.  Large  quantities  of  hides,  Arf 
salted,  are  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
South  America  and  different  parts  of  Europe,  from  ths 
Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  Morocco,  etc.  Calf  skins  are 
imported  from  the  Ilaltic,  and  the  oalvea  being  kille(^ 
younger  than  iu  England,  the  leather  prepared  from 
them  is  used  for  hook-l>inding,  gloves,  and  ladies'  shoes. 

The  stoutest  leather  is  made  from  butts  or  backs. 
IlulT  leather  was  formerly  made  from  the  liide  of  the 
buffalo,  liiit  it  is  now  'uniished  by  the  cow-hide,  and  Is 
used  chiefly  for  soldiers'  bolts.  Bull-hide  is  thicker 
than  cow-hide,  while  that  of  the  bullock  is  int«rmedi> 
ate.  (!alf-skin  supplies  the  great  demand  for  tho  up- 
per part  of  boots  and  slines.  Sheep-skins  form  a  thin, 
cheap  leather  ;  laml>-8kins  are  used  for  gloves  ;  goat 
and  kid-skins  form  a  light  leather  of  tine  quality ; 
<ieor  and  antelope  aro  usually  nhamoi/ed,  or  dressed  in 
oil  {  horso-hide  is  prepared  for  harness-work,  etc.,  and 
tills,  with  seal-skin,  is  used  fur  making  enameled 
leather ;  dog-skin  makes  a  thin  tough  leather,  but  most 
of  tlio  gloves  sold  us  dog-skin  are  made  of  lamb-skin. 
Hog-skin  makes  a  fliin,  porous  leather,  and  is  used  for 
covering  the  seats  of  saddles.  There  is  a  large  imiiort 
trade  in  skins.  Tlie  great  demand  for  leather  for  the 
best  gloves  is  supplied  by  lamlKskina  from  Italy, 
Spain,  the  south  of  France,  and  other  parts,  wiiero,  in 
ronseqiienco  of  tho  lamb  being  killed  earlier  than  with 
us,  the  skin  is  small,  line,  and  thin,  and  is  used  instead 
of  kid  ;  but  it  is  neitlicr  so  strong  nor  so  glossy.  The 
skin  of  lambs  that  die  soon  after  their  birth  aro  eam&- 
times  dressed  with  tho  woid,  and  are  used  for  lining 
glovei  and  shoes.  The  best  kid-skins  are  from  the 
soutli  of  France  j  they  are  also  imported  from  Ger- 
many, Switiierland,  Italy,  and  Ireland.  It  is  said 
that  as  soon  as  the  kid  begins  to  feud  on  herbage,  the 
skin  suDers  in  liueness  and  delicacy,  and  is  no  longer 
suitulde  for  the  best  gloves.  The  best  morocco  leather 
is  made  from  Swiss  goat-skins,  another  kind  is  from 
Mogador  and  East  Indiiiu  goat-skins,  which  are  often 
made  into  black  inoroceo,  linowu  as  "  black  Spanish 
leather,"  from  the  circunistanco  of  tho  llrst  supplies 
having  been  obt.iincd  from  Spain.  The  leather  from 
the  Capo  shce|)-skin  is  nearly  equal  to  morocco.  Hip- 
|Hipotamus  iiiiles  aro  imported  from  south  Africa,  and 
w'lieii  taniiud  with  oak  bark,  they  make  an  extremely 
thick  and  compact  leather. 

Tnnninp  MnliriaU. — The  vegetalile  substances  used 
in  tanning  have  of  late  years  become  almost  us  numer- 
ous as  the  varieties  of  hides  and  skins  on  wliich  they 
are  employed.  Tho  active  vegetable  principle,  tannin, 
varies  somewhat  accoiiling  to  the  source  from  which 
it  is  derived  ;  liut  it  ia  always  marked  by  an  astringent 
taste,  a  bluish-black,  or  dark-green  precipitate,  in 
a(nieoU9  solutions,  liy  admixture  witli  a  solution  of  one 
of  tho  salts  of  poroxyd  of  iron  ;  'vhilo,  with  a  solution 
of  gelatin,  it  gives  a  dirty  white  or  brown  precipitate. 
.V  colli  aqueous  soluthin  of  tannin,  mixed  in  certain  pro- 
portions witli  one  of  gelatin  in  the  form  of  glue,  size, 
or  isinglass,  forms  u  substance  which  is  known  as 
Inmxii-ijiliiim,  which  may  bo  formed  liy  tho  application 
of  heat  into  a  viscid  clastic  mass,  rescml.U..g  India- 
rubber,  liy  tho  action  of  ether,  containing  a  little 
water,  on  gall-nuts,  pure  tannin  may  bo  procured. 
Tho  etherial  .solution  separates  liy  repose  into  twj  lay- 
ers, the  lower  one,  which  is  of  an  amber  color,  being  a 
.solution  of  Miiiiin  in  water;  whilo  tho  upper  layer 
contains  gallic  acid,  mixed  with  other  substances,  (lit 
gently  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution,  nearly  pure 
tannin  is  ;>r»icured,  to  tho  «xteiit  of  from  it.'i  to  40  per 
cent,  from  galls.  Obtained  in  this  way,  it  is  a  shining, 
poDMis,  iincrystallizable  n>ass :  it  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  then  exerts  the  properties  of  an  acid.  I)y  e.':pos- 
nrti  to  air  it  absorbs  oxygca,  and  gives  olf  a  carbonic 
acid  ;  two  new  products,  galli>t  acid  and  ellagic  aeid, 
U'ing  funned  at  tho  ex|>«n9e  of  the  tannin,  the  latter 
being  Insoluble,      rannln  m.:y  bo  precipitated  from  its 
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■oIntionB  by  sulphuric  and  some  other  acids ;  hy  boil- 
ing the  precipitate  with  sulphuric  acid  for  a  few  min- 
utes in  a  dilute  solution  of  the  same  acid,  gallic  ncid  is 
formed,  and  crystallizes  in  cooling.  Gallic  acid  ex- 
ists in  gall-nuts,  sumach,  vallonea,  tea,  and  other  8ul>- 
stances,  and  prot>ably  arises  from  tlie  decomposition  of 
tannin.  It  does  not  combine  with  gelatin,  and  is, 
therefore,  useless  in  tanning.  Some  tanners,  however, 
imagine  the  gallic  acid  of  tlie  waste  liquor  to  be  useful 
in  swelling  or  raising  the  hides,  prepanitorj'  to  remov- 
ing them  to  a  stronger  liquor.  It  is  important  to  the 
tanner  to  understand  the  circimistanccs  under  which 
tannin  is  converted  into  gallic  acid ;  tliey  arc  numer- 
ous and  somewhat  complicated,  and  their  investigation 
belongs  to  the  scientific  chemist,  to  whom  tho  manu- 
facturer already  owes  so  many  oidigatiuiis. 

During  a  long  pcrio,!  the  principal  tanning  material 
has  l)een  oak  bark.  That  which  is  stripped  in  the 
spring  is  tlie  most  esteemed,  for  it  then  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  tannin  than  that  stripped  in  au- 
tumn, and  this  more  than  the  liark  stripped  in  winter. 
Tlie  l)e8t  bark  is  obtained  in  a  warm  spring,  from  cop- 
picivtrces  almut  12  years  of  age.  Oak  bark  contains 
from  5'6  to  fi-0  of  tannin,  which  is  contained  in  the  inner 
white  layers  next  the  alburnum,  ns  in  the  case  of  other 
astringent  liarks.  The  tannin  of  iuirk  is  probal)ly  not 
identical  with  tliat  of  galls,  as  it  docs  not  yield  pyro- 
galiic  acid  when  sulyected  to  destructive  distllluton. 
From  four  to  six  pounds  of  oak  liark  are  re.^uircd  for 
every  pound  of  leather.  After  the  stripping,  the  liark 
is  stacke<l  to  drj-.  Should  the  season  be  ruiny  a  portion 
of  the  tannin  may  l)c  washed  out,  and  thn  bark  lie 
thus  deteriorated.  There  is  nn  doubt  that  the  peculiar 
oxcciience  of  tlie  sole  leather  of  Kngland  is  due  in  great 
measure  to  the  superior  oak  l)ark  which  is  |>os»essed. 
Oak  liark  imparts  lirmness  and  soii<lify  to  leather, 
while  other  sorts  give  softness  ;  thus  the  peculiar  soft- 
ness of  French  curried  leather  is  referreil  to  the  bark  of 
the  evergreen  oak,  with  which  the  tietter  kinds  are  tan- 
ned, while  the  other  tanning  materials  next  to  be  named 
give  each  its  iwiruliar  quality  with  res|H"Ct  to  color,  scent, 
toughness,  or  the  |)ower  of  resisting  moisture  ami  decay. 
The  other  tanning  materials,  used  chiefly  for  fancy 
leathers,  are  as  follows : — Sumach,  consisting  of  the 
young  liranches  and  jMiwder  of  the  leaves  of  Hhis  Co- 
limit,  Vtmis  fiimarh,  or  the  wild  olive,  and  Hliiii  Curl- 
aria.  Sumach  varies  in  its  amount  of  tannin  from 
IC'4  \ieT  cent,  in  Malaga  and  .Sicilian  spccin  mis,  to  1(1 
and  5  In  Virginia  and  Carolina  sumach.  The  solution 
is  lialde  to  fermentation.  Diri,  or  dirl-<iiri,  Is  the 
pod  of  a  South  American  shrib,  Ciriulpiniit  Coriaria. 
The  (mhI  is  dark-brown,  alMiut  three  inches  long,  and 
curled  up  as  if  by  heat.  It  is  rich  in  tannin,  the  whole 
of  whi<'h  is  found  in  the  rind  brhiw  the  epidermis. 
Vallonea,  consisting  of  the  acorn  cups  of  Qiifi-rut 
.f:ifilnp$.  or  prickly-cupjied  oak,  groning  In  the  Morea. 
A  smaller  kind,  called  rom<i/>i,  containing  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  tannin,  is  for  t^B  most  |)art  used  by  the  silk 
dyers.  About  two  [>nunils  of  vallonea  are  recpiired 
for  making  one  |i<iund  of  leather.  Vullonea  and  oak 
bark  may  l«e  mixed  together  *ith  good  e.Tect.  C<it- 
eikii,  nitih,  TfrrtjiifHmirii,  nTlfrrti,  are  the  inspissated 
aqueous  extracts  <  r  the  lairk,  wood,  and  leaves  of  the 
Ai-nria  Caleckv,  and  I'nrr.rid  mtinhiir.  The  two  vari- 
eties are  I'nown  in  commerce  as  catechu,  or  gambier, 
and  cutih  ;  that  frcmi  Ilombay  is  richer  in  tannin  tiian 
that  from  Jtengal.  Vifmlinliw  is  a  name  given  to  the  i 
ft'uit  of  several  Kast  India  tn-es  ;  the  husk,  being  the 
|K)rtion  \altiable  to  the  tanner,  is  sejiarated  by  irniis- 
ing  the  nut  whlrh  it  Incloses.  .tfiNi»jrri  (  r  Wntllrhnrk  | 
is  fumlihed  by  differeut  »iM'cles  of  Mimoin  gniwing  In  \ 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Cnrk-lrrr  Imrk  is  the 
inner  bark  of  the  cork  oak,  the  outer,  or  dead  l>ark  ; 
l>eing  tho  weil-known  substance,  cork.  It  is  olitained  1 
from  Corsica,  S|ialn,  and  a  few  other  countries,  and 
contains  twee  as  much  tannin  as  a\orage  oak  liark. 
Larch  burk  is  lomellmea  used  for  tanning  sheep-skins,  [ 


and  Willotp  bark  for  kid  and  lamb-sUna.  The  last- 
named  liark  is  used  in  making  Russia  leather,  but  its 
peculiar  odor  is  given  liy  means  of  the  oil  of  liirch-trce 
bark.  In  addition  to  tho  tannin  contained  in  tho  alMi'.g 
substances,  there  are  mucilaginous,  coloring  onrt  other 
matters  which  have  an  influence  on  the  kind  of  leather 
produced.  The  tannin  itself  may  also  vary  in  (iirtcrent 
materials ;  thu.i  catechu  and  divi  give  a  more  porous 
leather  than  oak  bark  or  vallonea,  while  larch  Imrk 
gives  a  very  inferior  leather  to  that  prepared  from 
oak  bark.  The  coloring  matter  in  some  exrollent 
tanning  materials  prevents  their  use,  since  it  is  the 
custom  to  sell  both  upper  and  sole  leathers  of  u  yel- 
lowish-fawn color,  and  any  thing  which  interfcreil 
with  tho  pniduction  of  this  tint  would  lie  olijectcd  to- 
thus,  catechu  and  cutch  would  be  among  the  cheapest 
of  tanning  materials,  were  it  not  that  they  iinpurt  to 
the  leather  a  reddish-brown  color,  which  would  in  no 
way  interfere  with  tho  dressing  or  currying. 
Statkmknt  suowiso  tub  Exports  or  Lkathru  mow  Tiir 

I'NITKD   StaTRS   roK   TUK   YBAB   KNIIINU   .JirSR  MO,K,()' 


I         Whither  exported. 

Kus.s|»ii  Poss.  N.  Amer. 

Dollish  West  Indies... 

Ilamburft 

Bronicii 

Hollaiul 

'Outch  West  Indies.... 

Dutch  (iuiana 

J)utch  Kast  Indies... .. 
JlUil(Cluiii 

Kni,'lonil 

f^c<itlsiid 

i'ansila 

Hrillsh  \.  Amer.  poa., 

Brlllsh  West  Indies... 

Dritlsh  Honduras 

Hrillsh  Oulans 

Ki'Klsh  puss.  In  Africa. 

Hrillsh  AnsiralUi 

New  Zinlsnd 

French  N.  Amer.  poss. 
,1'rencli  West  Indies.. 

Cuha 

Il'orlo  Kico 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

ITurkoy  In  Kuropo 

iTnrkey  In  Asia 

lOtlier  iMir'g  In  .\frlca. 

Illaytl 

iSaii  Diiinlngo 

Mexico 

Coiitral  Uopuhllc 

'Ne«  (iranada. 

IVencxiiela 

iBraill 

itrrujfuay 

IHuenos  Ayrcs. 

Iniiii 

jSaiidwIeti  Islanils 

iChliia 

IWhalo  KIsherles 

i  Total 


Leather. 
Founile. "  "ujitan. 


i^oou  luiil  ihi 
leslher, 


>«•  tj| 


tl.TM  i 
2«MHKt  I 

l.iOO  ; 

1,(I0U  ! 

11,44: ; 

400 

s« 
R.(m 

4.'i.70T  ' 

H9)l.ie4 
.Sr9,89l  , 
.1,610  j 


1,«M 

800 

25,64.1 


I 


2,4ifi 

Alio 
(j.'.'flo 
11.,%9I 
4.8tSI 

"«00 

4.(H)0 

».M'i 

8.6IHI 

<iVi 

9TS,T«S 


2,474 
4,070 

l.MI 
2,46fl 

r>7 

2S 

7.10 

9,7^.^ 

4.S2I1 

HI, "49 

S<l,141 

l520 

'  '227 


2.'iS 

ft6 

4,98t! 


1,871 

'  m 

7(1 

7r,2 

8,902 
78.) 

"os 

"flMIl 

'>J2 
Ml 

.^; 


Puri. 

2.004 
6,172 


200 
4,90.'i 

2lKili« 
1,M,61S  I 
20,>>T0 
4,992 

2',i9l 

Uijm  ■ 
1011 
2.V2  i 

l'l',i.i4  I 

.H4J  I 

960  I 

46s  I 

rw«  1 

2,708  I 

10,409  I 

2,042 

r>No  I 

.1.9111 
7.^'I7 
4.0III  1 

l.!104 
8.000 

i.s,4.ii; 

I' Mi 

i9,;.'4 

2t!,T4i3 

2,V.H 

4!>4 


li<ili>i«.  i 
:<,Mo  ' 


is.', 

3,8-; ' 

IT.ilsi  i 

im  I 

■H5S-70 
2.V) 
2111  ' 

I'l.Ml  j 
21! 

77>l 

4111  i 

5«! 

S.C7.'i  I 

2.t»M  I 
7.HI1 

•i,;;ii 

10.6.W 
S,v.>7  ' 
1.U2 

IV*; 

I4..M.'i 

i;,2.'i7 

.■l'i,4.'H 
4,1119 

.•ltd  I 


252,ft«  'ftfg.UD  l.i*i,MI 


IMI'IIRTS    or     I.KATUKII     MaNUF AlTUKIM     INTO    THK    rsiTKIl 
HtAtrjl,  roH    THK  VkAM  CNDIKU    JcSK  30T11,   ISJil    1V,4 

ISM. 


IMS. 

ItolUre. 

2M.M7 


Tanned,  bend  and  solo. 
Tanned  ami  dressed  upper.    1,062.120 
Skins  tanned  aiitl  dressed..:     4ll6.r4V  ' 
!«klnB  Uiiuiol  A  not  Ureaaedj       16,.ViO  i 

Sklvera 89,760  ! 

».K)U 54.601  , 

Hhoes  and  pumtM 87.60.) 

fll<i»e» I  l,S«-.9»7 

(Jeneral i     *»1,74S 

Total .....  ...^^.„^   8,81  M-W 

(Irninril  l.rnlher,  which  is  curri.!tl  on  the  hair  or 
grained  siile,  is  called  hUiik  mi  l/n-  (/min,  and  Is  in;i*tly 
used  ffr  the  upper  leathers  of  ladies'  shoes.  In  prepar- 
ing such  leather,  the  waxing  is  perrnrmeil  as  fullows: 
A  solution  of  sulphate  of  Irun,  callei!  mjipfnu-iniln;  vr 
iron-liifuar,  is  applieil  to  the  grain  siilo  of  the  wt-t  'kin, 
when  the  salt,  uniting  with  the  gallic  acid  of  the  tan, 


ISM. 

~I1mO«i.. 

tA<i,U7 

l.itVMtlo 

MsiMil 

10,vls 

(iO,4.'W 

6\6;7 

!W.12tl 

l,.'l26,ll.'Ci 

«.S7,as2 

8,661.2114 


I  us. 

"    ilolUr*. 

l,2.^2,;)l'■* 
4.S6.tiill 

[    Stl.sIS 

ItsiVii'i 
2«,'i,Wtl 

ii,0(»i,sd(T 


Statiuknt  shot 


LEA 


1197 


LEA 


produces  an  ink  dye ;  stale  urine  is  then  applied  to  the 
skill,  and  when  dry,  the  stuffing  is  applied.  The  gteAn 
U  raised,  and  when  dry  tlie  sliin  is  whitened,  bruised, 
anil  ugain  grained ;  after  which  a  mixture  of  oil  and 
talluw  applied  to  the  grain  side,  completes  the  process. 
Vamithed  and  Enameled  leather. — For  many  years 
it  was  found  difficult  to  cause  a  bright  varni.h  to  ad- 


with  vegetable  black  and  Prussisn  blue.  This  com- 
position, of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste,  is  rubbed 
upon  tlie  surface  of  the  leather,  and  then  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  from  150°  to  170°  Fahr.  The  process 
is  repeated  from  8  to  7  times,  and  when  quite  dry,  the 
varnish  adheres  very  iirmly,  and  will  tear  considero- 
l.le  flexure  and  tension  witliout  cracking.     By  mixing 


here  to  leather  without  cracking,  an  effect  which  is  |  colored  pigments  with  the  varnish,  enameled  leather 
now  producei'  by  means  of  boiled  linseed  oil,  mixed    of  various  colors  may  be  produced. 

STITSURNT  SIIOWINO  Till  iMFOaXS  or    LlATIIKS   AND    MANUrAOTURBS  Of    LRATUEB,  INTO  THE   UxmO    STATES    70B    THE 

Yeaii  ending  June  IIOtii,  1S56. 


Whtnca  Imported. 


Tanned,  btnd,  lole,  and  Skint  tuinefl  «iid 
npper.  drutii^d. 


IVussia 

^wcillsli  West  Indies. , 
i)»nlsli  Wcstlmllcs.., 
llsnihiirg 


Brciiion 

HollaiHl 

iBeljiium 

iKiii:li»i>l 

jgdilisnd 

'Malta 

ICanailiv  

^IlluT  Br.  N.  Amer.  pos.. 

ilirltWi  W.  Imllos. 

jlirltish  Oulana 

lUriti-li  Auslrallft 

lirltlsli  East  Indies 

Kraiicf  on  the  Atlnntlc. 

Fraiici'  on  tlio  Medlter. . . 

riilllliplne  Islands 

Cuba 

I'ortiiiml 

T«i)  Sli-illc9 

.Turkey  I"  Asia. 

(itlior  p'lrU  In  Africa — 

Moxlei) 

Cciilral  Ki'liiibllc 

Xi'vr  liranada 

llnull 

rruKUsy 

flui'nos  Ayros 

Clilli 

Oilna I 

I         Total ' 


Pvuiid., 

1,669 


88,I»1 

74,678 

1S,890 

108,fltl 

411,8.')7 

7,190 


l>.innr», 

796 


12,64.5 

29..r>94 

8,411 

42,702 


l>uufn. 
42 
1 
40 
643 
2,651 
M 
101 
141.168,89,184 
1,8138    l,5a^ 


8,800 
1,640 


8,848,480 


1,947 

508 


'035 

8,316 

497 
970 

8:J6 
820 

440 
150 

"liil 
71 
171 
60 

"260 

"59 

4,M9,6,M 

l.¥J3.9»7 

56 

64 

100 

65 

278 

19,456 

1,669,839, 84,637 

82 


40 

10 

1 

"24 

13 

197 

426 

""2s 


Dolkm. 

506 

6 

191 

T,272 

22,883 

625 

1,081 

288.4INI 

12,301 


2S0 

563 

289 

8,408 

47,402 

873,935 

183 


154 
44i 

13j 

'  'ml 

914 
2,797| 

'  '820- 


BUrtrt. 


DOBUU. 


11,085 


1,779 
64',7S0 


2,826 


12,663 


BooU  and  iho€ ). 

Palra. 

Dollar..  1 

V 

"828 

1,066 

716 

i',20S 
1,986 
2,048 

86,265 

&%656 

"461 
80 
98 

"486 

81 

228 

120 

"154 

22,777 
514 

40,210 
838 

40 

"79 

""a 

"  '5 

8,921 

6,950 

Gloret  for  man, 
women,  and  ehlldran. 


16 
1^626 

iisiiei 

9 


141,J98 
100 


Italian. 

"'6 
79,866 

660,610 

"'75 


80 


8,810 


Manufavluref 

of  IflBthar 
not  ■peclfled. 


Uollari. 


5,872 


1,066 

944 

79,026 

203 

49 

8,264 

U 

21 


698,641   168,640 
IV4      46 
21 


681 


10,665 


581 


2,524 


»,.561  l7,Vs,75H  18,599  69.212  1 66,821  188,8:2  279,849  1,.844,M0   810,'248 


SXATISTInS    or  TlIK  TAN.NRltlES    IN    THE    UNITED   SfTATES,    ACCOBDINO   TO  THE  CENSUS  Of  1860. 


I               .  No.ol 

SUIaa.  uin- 

inerle*.' 

■M.ln«    213 

Now  Hampshire 161 

Vrrmonl 1,12 

MasMchuaells '  24ili 

UliiKlf  Island \  10^ 

("unnprllout IIS- 

N.wYork '  942 

Ncw.Iorsev i  18*3 

IVniisylvjiils 1,039 

IWawan- 16 

Marvlnnil U'l 

VlriJIida !  841 

North  ('arolina. '  151; 

Soulli  Cariillnit. 01 

iloorcla.  '  140 

KlorHa 4 

Alabama.  ■ i  1491 


9-i 
16 
22I 
51| 

894! 

27.V! 

706^ 


Capital     I 
ilivfated,    1 

No.ofUdnaodekliu. 

Value  niir 

N.I.  of  hand! 
•mploved. 

Hldra. 

Skln..» 

Ualea. 

Kein. 

IJ.I'a-..     1 

l>.,lls  ..    1 

732,747! 

316.3.84 

81,350 

892,34:* 

787 

8 

4U,«7.M 

166,579 

109„'*5 

541,779 

502 

8(n,2,Ml[ 

12.5,1152 

4l,:t.80 

3.57,94ffi 
2,811,178 

390 

1,377,725: 

751,220 

29.8.1  KIO 

1,51(1 

82 

42,900 

10,ri-| 

14,861 

40,61.5; 

38 

.360,,VIO, 

122,4.\5 

67,110 

458,8,54: 

407 

.\025,148 

l,7ii7,86« 

S7I.S9I 

e.Mw.wil 

4.914 

81 

672,vf>7i 

101,485 

1211.781 

428,687| 

405 

3,5411,318 
!)!l,8.'io' 

926,450 
26,(1.50 

298,798 
12,9.50 

,8,169,809: 
99,620' 

2,971 
101 

2 

628.9.  Ill' 

169,615 

01,810 

72.5,612 

47S 

.... 

«76,98M 

1S9.20O 

74,578 

49H,926 

!KHI 

6 

261,ifi,V 

77,.S06 

24.085 

191,287; 

«r'j 

1 

IH»,;m' 

^^oo() 

18,8:(0 

181.679 

261 

2(i4,8^^ 

81. 4^4 

21,705 

18.5.6041 

■102 

9,400 

2,100 

1.200 

4.800; 

12 

2'Ki,.'i70 

79,03:) 

l.'l,92j 

J. 58,247 

4.57 

5 

ll,\6l.", 

.52,815 

9,-,  .80 

111,474 

2«1 

8 

S-<,8iW 

1(l,.5(VI 

2.S.-.0 

26,4411 

51 

8 

.88,1.50, 

9,860 

1,7.50 

l'^.rt24| 

6.1 

1 

42,100 

KUW 

8,1,51 

3.5,2,80, 

no 



4!1l,820 

160.944 

48,429 

396.1,59| 

91." 

6 

703,4^•4 

1 96,21  Kl 

tl9,ssi) 

M7,147i 

877 

2 

1,8»0,8N9 

814.280 

22M,i9:t 

1,118.080; 

1,826 

286,000 

72,865 

2.8.6110 

208,450; 

265 

514,197 

I4I,.5«9 

57,u70 

4i»,->,8:i8, 

W«: 

2 

181,873 

;iii.v.>,5 

21,.575 

129,907: 

241 

228,09.5 

120,607 

41,493 

217,956 

41V 

5 

20,3501 

5,840 

150 

10.74,5' 

2» 

•    a    t    • 

T8,9.V1 

29,81)0 

14,900 

98,:180' 

76 

•    a    •   • 

600 

120 

200 

f 

25,000 

6,000 

4,2  10 

2.5.6IK1 

10 

18,900,^57 

6,128,970 

2,658,86,5 

ll.,61:l,287 

i0,9il9 

102 

IVllla. 

28 


368 

I 

298 
'  17 


62 
4 


Mli«l«l[ipl. 

l..Mi!*iaim 

Tou« 

.\rk!in*(W 

TonlJo^PM.o 

Konliickj- '    27.5!     76.8,45.5    196,2iKi        69,8S0        5:i7,V471      8771      2 

Ohio 

Midilmn I     «0 

Imllana 868 

Illinois 96 

MI"ourt '     148 

Iowa ;      14 

rt'hroiiiiln i        ^ 

California i        I 

I)l«t.  ofColumhl»...._   « 
ToUl '6,288' 

*  There  ar«  about  6,00il,000  alux'li,  giiat,  and  utiu'r  aiiiall  akins  dri-ssoil  aiinimlly  wliU-li  arc  not  Included  in  the  above  table. 
T'^i'ii /.fuM^r.— Tlie  prooes.s  of  liiiiiiin^  diffoii  con- |  tawcil :  or  troiitrd  with  alum,  salt,  and  some  otht-rmnt- 


Monthly  waitaa. 

MhIoTT 
Dulla™, 

17,229 

11.787 

;  8,80' 

41,245 

829 

10,027 

103.171 

i,!)46 

64.784 

2,,5.88 

,i,a81 

13,lM:l 

,5.291 

;l,66' 

7,107 

189 

7,"110 

4,924 

930 

1,01)7 

1,8H 

14,.'):): 

14.417 

8.5,8.80 

6,7i2 

l,5,19t» 

6,145 

S.3IM) 

54) 

1,710 

«Q 

.170 


No.  of  aidea  of  lenthor, 
nktna,  etc.,  produced. 
~8kinil      >id7a  lealh.l 


45 

25 
22 
10 

82 


81.8.50 

10n,.596 

44,>'80 

298,000 

14,861 

67,110 

871,894 

120.781 

298,798 

12.950 

68.810 

74,573 

24,0,85 

18,8.30 

21706 

1.200 

13,922 

(>,7.')0 

a.S50 

1,7.50 

8,161 

48.429 

6if,a80 

22.\498 

23,600 

57.070 

21,675 

44,493 

S50 

14,900 

'4',2''/0 


6.82,68'i 
888,1.'8 
2,50,1<)4 

1,600,440 
21,142 
244,9ld 

8,41.5,72* 
202,970 

1,852.900 
82,100! 
8.89,170' 
878,400 
1.'h5,«10 
llO.OOff 
162,968; 
4.200 
1.58.066, 

21,000; 

18,700 

:«,900: 

S8.8..8S8i 

892,410' 

6a8,,56o: 

144,73ll| 

28.8,098. 

101,6601 

241.884; 

10,680, 

59,600: 

240' 

lo.nooi 


Value  of 
mannfara. 

Dollan. 
l,620,68ffl 
900,421 

687,  toq 

8,519,12a 

7.5.0  d 

781,0,M)I 

9.804,0001 

724,46a 

5,27.5.49a 

168,7421 

1,108,1391 

894,877 

.852,.5,8.5 

261,882 

361,516 

9,200, 

8.86911 

229,40fl 

R\,(W,5^ 

52,IVMM 

78,774 

746,48* 

986,267 

1,964,691 

86.8,9801 

714,8ia 

244,0281 

466,2411 

24J>20^ 

17,5,711^ 

9401 

40,00tk 


416,2141  I  ro  2,6.V8.8«6   12,257,940  82,861,796. 


MileruMy  in  tlia  mode  01'  trnutnicnt,  with  the  kind  of 
<kiii,  and  tho  result  desired.  A  lar^fo  numiior  nf  tliin 
Icatlien  whiili  ore  intended  to  bo  dyed,  art'  tannt'il  in 
various  ways.     'VMiito  leathers  are  not  tanned,  lut 


ti'rs,  Wush  ieath'>r  is  drpssed  with  oil,  or  shamnyod, 
Hut  wlintovcr  may  lio  the  siil)t>equcnt  trratinent,  the 
pri'piirutory  steps  soinewliat  resemble  each  other, 
whereby  hair,  wool,  greasC;  and  otbor  matters,  are 


II: 


ml 


LEA 


nwt 


LEA. 


removed,  and  the  «kin  is  reduced  to  the  atato  of  a 
l^lutinou<i  membrane  culled  ptlt.  The  hair  is  removed 
fW)in  kid  and  goat-skins  by  means  uf  cream  of  lime ; 
the  wool  Is  generally  removed  by  the  felUmonuers  lie- 
fore  the  skin  is  passed  to  the  tawors.  Foreign  lamb- 
skins, which  are  received  with  the  wool  on,  are  washed, 
scraped  on  the  flesh  side,  and  sweated  in  a  close  room, 
until,  in  consequence  of  the  putrefactive  fermenttitton, 
the  wool   can  be  easily  removed.      After  this,  fatty 


matters  are  got  rid  of  by  subjecting  the  skins  to  hy. 
drostutio  pressure  ,  they  are  next  worked  at  the  lieam, 
and  pared  into  shap),  treated  with  lime,  and  next  with 
do);s'  or  pigeons'  dung  if  the  skins  are  to  lie  tunned 
and  with  bran  and  water  if  they  are  to  be  tawed,  the 
object  lieing  in  eitl^er  case  to  get  rid  of  tlie  lime.  Dur. 
ing  these  operatious  the  skins  are  worked  a  few  timei 
at  the  beam,  and  a.'e  finished  by  washing  in  clcnn 
water. 


Kxpoin  or  Lbatiikr  jufD  UANurAcniais  or  Lbatiikk,  rsow  tub  United  Btatis,  roa  •'tn  Tbabs  ikdino  .Junx  sotu 

lSfi8,  I8M,  18f<5. 


Ei[Mrt«4l  to 


Swedish  West  Indies 

Dtnlah  West  Indies 

Dutch  West  In.Jles. 

KnitUn'  

^cotlani 

Olbraltar. 

Ilundoms 

Brlii«li  (iulana 

Urltlsh  Wc.Ht  Indies 

Cnnoita 

Ilritlsli  American  colonics.. 

AuMtraila 

MlqiU'loii  and  DrlU  E.  Iiidl^f.. 

TenertlTe 

Cuba 

Bnanlili  West  Inilles 

Madeira 

Tape  iU>  Vent  Ulntid.^ 

Ilavtl 

Me\iei> 

Html  Aiiii'iican  KepubMc. 

New  Gr,ir),-ula 

Veneimla 

Uraill 

1  Jrutruay 

Ari.'entlnu  liepnbllc 

i'lru 

Chill 

Llilna. 

l*<i.illi  .Vnieiira  irtiicrsllv. ... 

West  Inilk'S  Kemndly 

Afilea 

Iiidiaii  cK'ean 

!^o^lh  Seat  and  I'aclHc  Urcan 
Other  plaeen 

Total  Evports 


I     Hbnc*. 


8T8 

7.sn 

B,28» 

87H,b7» 

l«:i.<20 

280 

S,.S6« 

72i 

.1.(151 


P>lr>. 

im 


2.«3'l 
Tii.flll 


V*llM. 


I»5t. 


I^Mihar. 


'  Booft  lUul 


408  Uii.tS-i 


1,1. M)l 

Am, 


60 


ISO 

l'4;7(k 

)<5 

0(1 

W.794 

l.'JW 

(l.HW 
2,iS(l 
II' 
4,'i'ii 
7,9(10 
7,7i» 
e.Xfi4 

it.sto 
■so 

ir,s.s(i 
Don 


(V>IUr>. 
7.1 

T.fiSa  ! 

I, .MS : 

W.O?!  I 
26,500  I 

r,2  I 

2,!>.>1 
ISMfi  I 

iot,s7a  N 

Vl\.Wi  I 
1»8,7SH  I 
IIH)  1 
2(>I  ! 
»Mi 
1« 
(U 
'.(1 
19.870 

i.ani 

O.osil 
7.'>so 
4.-212 
(V) 
4.0.S.1 
ft..Vi4 
K..%7H 
7.5S.1 

s'/hi 

1,14(1 
8,f».W 

!140 


■■•ill. 

34 

»,a2s 


I'oiindi.    I 

ooo; 

14,114.% 

IS,2<6 
M1,61W 
:)8a,»57i 

K476' 

I,92fl 

9,008 
490.0(IS  10«,S42 
2«6.99ii  I.VI,4!l.'> 

4,100    42,791 


Vsliw. 


e,6S0 
620 

17.18.S 


l7t72,8«i  440.7(i5~  «7«,7(>S 


19,295 

"  itHi 
iviii 

2,256 

2,49(1 

11(1 

19,:M(I 


1,110 

'i.vi(i 


9.0:14 

a,ft2.'i 

78.'t,iifirt 


14,.S16 
1..S02 
I.940 
7.B(i9  I 
2,.^94  i 
2,IS2 

^4M 

8,S.S0  I 

80,6:12  I 

1,0  •(!  I 

62 


Uullnr.. 

188 

11.546 

2.695 

87,n«l 

58,678 

1(1,744 

1.175 

17,592 

271.447 

2l9,.'ifl2 
S4,8B8 


B.698 

.19 

SS5 

81 K) 

16,255 

1.M6 

H.!(5S 

9.:ll7 

8,526 

2,191 

75 

^««9 

10.;!  IS 

2S.227 

l.vist 

75 


I 


1   found".  '] 
I  648| 

;       80.6271 
15,0371 
I     457  998 
194,239 

n,im 

2,724 

12,(i77 
28.S190 
417,536 


80,(i50 


2,310  I     8,572 


27,s76 
5,s;« 
4W.6.«i(»  lS9.S,72.'i 


30.140 
I>,1«2 


6,845 


1,899 
910 

"274 

2,7.10 

250 

2,()S0 

425 

804 

2,818 


521 
2,513 

l,40O,3.s5l  2SH.H(i7 


ttollan. 

HI 

6.368 

2,S54 
79,400 
36,088 

8,i4S 
713 

1.859 
75.8S5 
74,690 


Booli  ud  Shwi. 
Dillin.' 
l'"',i61 


ll),299 
1,,')00 

l.X'Kl 

lo,^^ 

1,*I0 
12,(V)0 

'2/.6: 

8,5(Hi 
11,501 


2.1471 
I7.s4(l 


8.1145 
3.870 
27,051 
U2,4S4 
161.487 
83,808 
891 

"sio 


940 

4.872 

\.m> 

5,218 
i8,Ms 

^(l«5 

2.174 
1,(V'>2 
16,0114 
27.vVi 
72.iW(i 
3,25S 

'  "w> 

4,025 

81,7:12 
.1,3.-iil 

fllfl.li,>4~ 


8,100 
3,S!)6 
24,7411 
20(1,4*) 
172,011 
|:K1,0N 
640 

'  m 


946 

4.(IS2 
11,020 
4,S3I 
ll.Jil". 

•,w 

S.iHB 

i.m 

1:1,7.1(1 
:t(l,.W) 
61,57s 
ii..'K«  i 

"iii«| 

4,(iSl  I 

Hm ! 
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ifororto. — Mororoo  liMtbnr  is  prepared  by  tinnln){ 
gnat-skins  with  miioach,  and  dyeing;  on  the  (jniiii  side. 
Inferior  inoroocoes  am  prepurcd  fnnu  ^lleop-skin>l  siiii- 

ilurl.v  treated,  for  whleli  puriMwe  each  skin  of  pelt  is  I  nieiins  of  a  ball  of  iKi.x-wood.  on  which  i.s  u  miiiil.er 
sewed  up  into  a  l).ig,  tlie  (fniln  side  miterniost,  dis-  1  of  narrow  ridges.  .Slieeji-skin  moroeeo  i»  premnil 
tende<l  with  air,  and    placed  in  :i  inord.int  of  tin  or  I  from    Kplit  skills  ;   tlie  ckin-splittliii;  imoliiie.  ri,<em 


called.  They  next  p i»»  tliroMt,-li  iiuuli  laluiriuiH  fri.. 
fioii  with  the  poniniel,  and  with  a  Khiss-lmll ;  wjiilc 
the  peculiar  ribbed  appearance  of  nKirocco  is  ^jivon  liv 


Ides  in  principle  that  alre.idy  desirilicd,  only  as  the 
meiiibntne  in  thinner  certain  variations  aire  rn|ii|riMl. 
Insteuii  of  stretihiii;;  tlie  skin  on  a  drum,  it  i.  pii.ssed 
I.etwwn  two  ndlcrs,  the  lower  one  of  >.'miiii 'til,  unil 
Solid,  nnil  tho  npptr  made  of  gnn-nietal  rin;;s;  whilo 


alum.       They  are  next    placed  In  a  warm    cocliineal 

Kttb  for  rod,  indigo  for  blue,  orchil  for  purple,  and  arc 

worked  l..v  hand  until  the  d.vc  bus   properly  struck. 

l''or  certain  c<dor<  the  tinning  precedes  the  dyein;;. 

'I'he  tanning  orsuinachin^  is  cirried  on  in  a  lar^e  tub, 

oont  lining  a  we.ik  solution  of  sumach  in  warm  water  ;  j  I  etwfcn  tlo^  two  rollers,  ami  nearly  in  ci  nt.ut.  i»  the 

another  an<,  ftronger  s<dution  U  contained  in  an  ad-    edge  cif  the  sharp  knife,  wliicli  is  moved  livairuik, 

joining  vesiicl,  a  imrtion  of  which,  together  with  some  !  as  already  mentioned.       \\  lien  a  skin    is   .ntriduoil 

snni.ich  leaves,  is  poured   into  the  ba^;  some  of  the     Intween  tl.e  two  ridlers,  it  is  dragged  ihroiu-h  iij;;un~t 

weak  sidution  is  then  added,  the  i>ag  is  then  distended  '  the  knife  I'dge  un<l  di\  idcd,  the  solid  loni  r  mllcr  su|>- 

with  air,  an<l  the  skin   thrown  into  the  v.it.      In  this  |  (strting  the  nieiiibrane,    while  tlie  upper  mie,  lieliit; 

way  alKiiit  .')tl  skins  are  trealcil.  and  are  kej «  in  1110-  \  ciipaMe  of  moving  through  .1  sm.ill  >pace  l)y  means  uf 

tlon  a  feiv  hours  in  tho  suniai  li  tub  by  means  of  pad-  1  its   rin;;s,  adjniits   itself  to   iiiei|ualitii-.i   in  the  nu'in- 

d|es  wo.ked  liy  band  or  by  ina'.  hinery.      The  skins  are  !  branc;  where  this  is  thin  the  rings  heii  me  deprisseil, 

then  tjiken  out  ami  liea|K'd  up  on  a  shelf  at  the  side  of    and  wlieri'  it  is  thick  they  rise  up,  so  that  no  part  rs- 

Uie  tub,  the  pressure  .bus  priNliiciHl  causing  the  liipior  '  caims  tiie  action  of  the  knife.     'I  he  diviiled  "kins  uro 

t<i  esca|ie  slowly  through   the  (Min'S  of  tliu  skin,  the  |  not  seueil  up  into   bags,  as  from  their  thinners  tlu'v 

bagr  lieing  shifted  uboUk  from  time  to  time.     'I'lie  luigs 

.11    'K      ,M' 'It !  int<iasi>v'<:ud  vat  cinitaininga  str  nger 

iUTiIt  i>,n.  i/Ut'..  ti;  V  rrni-iin  for  '.'  hours.      The  bags 

•fa  »'>#  cnenod  n,^''  washed  ;  linn  red  skins  being  lin- 

bheU  k.~   '.  bath  of  nafl'ioii.      All   th'*     kins  urn  next 

<Aev..!'  OP  ..    ''ping  I'oard  until  tlcy  ur«    unooth  and 

•  i!   a'.  1  tu  01  li^  It  jsniirove  tb^ir  apiw ;  men  in  tho 

air -vo-jj,  »  i  Hill   '.i")>':  oil  niav   '•'■   uidied  on  the    IJil  skins  of  medium  si/.e.     'I'lic  ahimini  of  the  alum 

if  .i   >-ili.      Tlwv  sfe  ;'  .ii  hung  U|.   .1  a  loft  to  dry,    pMbably  forms  sorn.  delinito  coui|Hiuiid  with  the  (;el.i- 

niu^  thitjr  l»'i.ui,fj  liomy,  and  ;ii(  i*>  i\e  crutt,  an  it  is    tiu  of  Ibo  skins,  while  the  tult  serves  to  whiteu  tliiiii 


( uii  be  suinached  quickly. 

Ill  prcp.iriiig  white  leather  by  tawing,  the  |ielt  is 
made  as  pure  as  |Hisslble  j  the  best  kind  of  lc;ith>'r  Isir..; 
prepared  from  kid-skins,  while  sheep  or  \.nnli-.|>ii,i 
niaice  the  inferior  kinds.  'I'Iry  are  lirst  f<  il  with  almn 
uinl  salt  in  a  drum  or  tumbler  made  like  a  lai^'c  1  hum : 
aUuil  ,'l  lbs.  of  alum,  and   I  lbs.  of  salt  being  u.-eil  tu 


When  taken  1 
allowed  to  fer 
nurplus  alum 
They  are  next 
brittle,  but  thi 
IX  dressing  of 
dozen  eggs, 
aoiiie  time  the 
thing  but  Wat 
repeated,  and 
beautiful  softn 
given  by  :nani{ 
clean  water,  wi 
stretching,  or  1 
iron  plate  lixe 
which  the  skin 
They  are  finish 
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Whun  taken  out,  the  sldna  are  washed  in  water,  then 
allowed  to  ferment  in  bran  and  water,  to  remove  the 
nurpliis  nlum  and  salt,  and  to  reduce  the  thicknebd. 
Thov  are  next  dried  in  a  loft,  and  become  tough  ami 
hrittle,  but  they  are  made  soft  pnd  glossy  by  means  of 
a  daxaing  of  20  lbs.  of  wheat  flour,  and  yolks  of  8 
duzcn  eggf.  Uy  rotating  the  skins  in  the  drums  for 
gome  time  the  dressing  is  absorbed,  and  scarcely  any 
tliinir  but  water  remnins.  This  dressing  is  usually 
repeuted,  and  the  skins  are  hung  up  to  dr}'.  The 
licautiful  softness  <ind  elasticity  of  this  leather  is  now 
iriven  by  inanipulation.  The  skins  are  first  dipped  in 
clean  water,  worked  upon  a  board,  and  staked  upon  a 
stretcliiiig,  or  softening  iron,  consisting  of  a  rounded 
ir()n  plate  tixed  to  the  top  of  an  upright  beam,  by 
which  the  skins  become  extended  and  made  smootli. 
Thev  are  finished  bj-  being  passed  over  a  hot  iron. 

Statkmknt  kxiiibitino    the   Foiiekin    Imports  am>  Ex- 

I'llKTS  ANI>  DOMRSTIO  Kxi'ORTS,  TOdKTIIKR  WITH  THR 
ilOMI!  IIONSIIMITIOX  OF  FORBIOM  IMPORTATIONS  OK 
hKATHRH,  ANI>  THR  MANDrACTURIU  itlKUKOr,  roR  TIIK 
LAST  SKVENTEEN  YeaHS,  ANII  THE  YEARLY  AVERAGE 
THEREOF. 
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t)t>lliir>. 

:i8in M2,4BS 

J  igit  Rii»,H54 

:i8w::; shai* 

!ig*l' ,      «8I,«1T 


,1S14... 
.1S45  .. 

'  \m... 

1  IWI... 
I  IMS... 
111*49... 

1  \m... 
iwi... 

!  lS.->2... 

I  1S.VJ. . . 

1S.M. 


778.40T 
»79,S,S6 
1.18fl,0M 
1.060,fil8 
1,890,402 
1,480.1!» 
S,I07,.^2« 
2.8IA.6ft.) 
2.«27,9I1 
S,81fl2S2 
8,6«1.2I>4 


Foreign 
•iportt. 


Pomettlc 
•sportH. 


I  llom«  eon-  j 
inmnilon  of  ; 
I      rirrltrn 
jimporuitons.; 


14,24S 

22,«(W 

10,2J» 

8.44(1 

5,216 

40,20.1 

O.IM 

2,8:W 

0,1)92 

IS.OftX 

i«,mia 

2A.II49 
28,787 
4l>,tl*0 

sa.iwt 

18C,7(I0 
7';.207 


Oollnr.. 

28:1,017 
2.S2,272 
191,427 
142,137 
248.197 
844.4M 
«7.'l,lrM 
273,672 
210,678 
161.2111 
198..^9^ 
472,147 
447,;!2,5 
6SI.1.'>6 
9  9,finn 
.'121.912 
1,819.1176 


528.250 

787,8.'>1 

9112,3.12 

2a'J,771 

77.8,191 

939,628 

1,124.»71 

1.(I5.S,488 

1,888,800 

1,447,027 

2,091,4.M 

2,789,614 

2,604,124 

8,27.\612 

8,.'i78,571 

2,ll.Sl,160 

4,461,825 


8J,850    i     897,227      1,818,293 


,  1S55 1  8,069,860 

16J8 ,  4,.%85a22 

Ivcarl.v  svenigo.:  1,849,148 

•  The  year  1818  repi<'.«("nl.<  hut  nine   month.'*.  In  cousc- 
quelle*  of  a  eliango  lu  tlio  fiscal  year. 

Statcmbnt  e\iiihitin(I   thf.    KonKKiN    Imi'outaticins  ami 

KxriiRTATIONS.    DoMRHTlO     Kxi'OKW     ANP      lloMK     CuN- 
SISPTION    OF    FORKION      ImIMIRTATIOSS    IIF     lIlllKS    AND 

Ski>«  in   TIIK    Uniteii   States,  kur  the  i.a^t  Seven- 

TKKS    VkAR.^,  ANH  TIIK    YeAKI.Y    Avi'.llAllK   TIIERKOK. 
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•  Yenr  I84'l  Nulven  fur  nlnu  raonlhsonly,  In  consoquont-o 
oraclmnKe  1"  the  fi!»eal  year, 
t  Km  tjiit  %\\  iiiontlis. 

See  lIiiiKs,  for  the  im|)<irt.H  into,  and  exports  from, 
ttio  I'nitoil  St.itei,  cf  biilcs  and  leather. 

Ledger,  tin-  principul  book  of  account.'!  kept  li,v 
men  hunts  anil  tradesmen,  wherein  every  person's  nc- 
eiiiint  U  plaec<l  by  itself,  after  lieing  extr.icted  from 
the  .luunial.  I'lir  an  extended  summary  of  the  laws  of 
(liirerent  countries  regulating  the  keeping  of  accounts, 
•ee  l.EONE  Levi's  Coinmercial  l.av  of  the  World. 


lies,  an  epithet  used  bj'  seamen  to  distinguish  that 
part  of  the  hemicphere  to  which  the  wind  is  directed 
from  the  other  part  whence  it  binws,  and  which  is  ao- 
co'dingly  called  to  windioard.  This  expression  is 
chiefly  used  when  the  wind  crosses  tb<>  line  of  a  ship's 
course,  so  that  all  on  one  side  of  he'  iS  called  to  wind- 
ward, and  all  on  the  other  side  to  leeward.  Hence, 
under  the  lee,  implies  further  to  the  leeward,  or  further 
from  that  part  of  the  horizon  whence  the  wind  blows. 
Under  the  lee  of  the  shore,  means  a  short  distance  from 
the  shore  which  lies  to  windward.  This  phrase  is  com- 
monly understood  to  express  the  situation  of  a  vessel 
anchored,  or  sailing  under  the  weather-shore,  where 
there  is  always  smoother  water  and  less  danger  of 
heavy  seas  than  at  a  great  distance  from  it.  Lee  lurches, 
the  sudden  and  violent  rolls  which  a  ship  often  ma'.<es 
to  tho  leeward  in  a  high  sea  particularly  when  a  large 
wave  strikes  her  on  tho  weather-side.  J.ee  tide,  all 
that  part  of  a  ship  or  boat  that  lies  between  the  mast 
and  tlio  side  furthest  from  the  direction  of  the  wind ; 
or,  otherwise,  tliat  part  of  a  ship  wliich  is  pressed  down 
toward  the  water  by  the  effort  of  the  fails,  us  separated 
from  the  other  half  Ity  a  line  drawn  through  the  middle 
of  her  length.  That  part  of  the  ship  which  lies  to 
windward  of  this  line  is  accordingly  culled  the  weather 
side.  Ttius,  admit  a  ship  to  lie  sailing  southward  with 
the  wind  at  east,  then  is  her  starboard  or  right  side 
the  lee  side,  and  the  larboard  or  left  the  weather 
side. 

Leeward  Ship,  signifiee  a  vessel  that  falls  much  to 
leeward  of  her  course  when  sailing  close-hauled  and 
consequently  loses  much  ground.  To  leeward,  toward 
that  part  of  the  horizon  which  lies  under  the  lee,  or 
whither  the  wind  blows.  Thus,  "  We  saw  a  fleet 
under  tlie  lee,"  and  "  we  saw  a  fleet  to  leeward,"  aro 
synonymous  expressions. 

I^e-vni),  in  navigation,  is  the  deviation  of  the  course 
actually  riMi  by  a  ship  from  the  course  steered  upon  ; 
or  it  is  the  angle  formed  lietwcen  the  line  of  the  ship's 
keel  and  the  line  wliich  she  actually  descrilies  through 
tlie  water.  In  con.seiiucncc  of  the  action  of  tho  wind 
or  currents,  a  sliip  i.s  generally  impelled  tideieai/s  us 
well  us  forward,  wlicnce  the  direction  of  her  motion  is 
(litVercnt  (mm  tliut  of  the  keel, 

Lee^ivard  Islands,  a  name  frequently  applied  to 
those  of  the  We.'it  India  Islands  Iving  between  N.  lat. 
15°  and  l!l°,  and  W.  long.  f.0°  3(5'  and  (w°  40'.  The 
group  comprises  the  llrltlsli  possessions  of  Antiguu, 
Dominica,  Moiitserrat,  Nevis,  St.  Christopher's,  An- 
guilla,  Haroiida,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  wliich  are  all 
included  tiiiilcr  one  government.  The  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  etc.,  have  also  possessions  in  tlie  group.  There 
are  '-M  islands,  besides  numerous  islets,  bavin;;  in  all  an 
area  of  about  1700  square  miles,  and  a  jiopulatlon  of 
about  3'21, 000. 

Leeob-Fishery.  The  demand  for  the  medicinal 
leech  {llirudo  tnedicinalin)  is  .so  groat  as  to  afford  em- 
ploy nicnt  to  a  considerable  number  of  persons  in  catch- 
ing and  selling  tho  animal.  It  is  cumiium  throughout 
Kiirope,  America,  and  India,  inhabiting  lakes  and 
poi'ls.  Norfolk  supplies  the  greater  jiart  of  the  leeches 
brought  to  the  London  market ;  but  some  aro  taken  in 
Kent  .Sull'olk,  Kssex,  and  Wales  ;  and  large  ((Uantities 
arc  •:ii|M)rted  from  Itordeaux  and  Lisbon.  They  aro 
caught  In  spring  and  autumn  by  people  who  wade  into 
the  pools  and  allow  them  tu  fasten  on  their  limbs ;  or 
more  generally  the  catchers  lieat,  as  they  wade  in  t'le 
surface  of  tho  water  with  poles,  which  sets  the  leeches 
in  motion,  and  brings  them  to  the  surface ;  wlicn  they 
are  t.iken  with  the  hand,  and  put  into  bags.  As  they 
come  to  tlio  surface  just  liefore  a  thunder  storm,  this 
is  regarded  a  good  tiiiio  for  collecting  them. —  TiioM- 
HON.  We  extract  from  the  llazetle.  dti  lliijiilnux  the 
following  interesting  account  of  the  fishery  of  f-e-'hes 
ut  La  Kreniie,  in  France  : 

"Tho  eoiintrr  abont  I.ii  Hreniie  Is,  perhaps,  tho  moii  liiln- 
toroitlng  In  Frsnoe.    The  puapla  nru  mlserablo-looUiig,  tho 
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cutUs  vretehad,  the  flsh  Jnit  u  bad— bat  th«  leMhet  tn  kd- 
mtrmble.  If  prer  yon  p*aa  throuRta  Ijh  Brannc,  you  will  we  » 
mftii,  piUn  and  titratght-halred,  with  a  woolen  cap  on  hli  head, 
and  his  l(>|;i  and  arnK  naked  ;  he  valka  along  the  bordtra  of 
a  marsh,  among  the  spota  led  dry  by  the  surrounding  waters, 
bnt  particularly  wherever  the  vegetation  seems  to  preserve 
the  aiilfjacpnt  soil  undisturbed ;  thk  man  Is  a  leech-flsher. 
To  see  him  from  a  distance— his  woe-begone  aspoct — his  hoi- 
low  eyes— his  livid  lips— his  singular  gestures — you  would 
take  Um  for  a  patient  who  had  left  his  siek  bed  In  a  (It  of  de- 
lirium. If  you  observe  blni  every  now  and  then  raising  his 
leg*,  and  examining  tbrin  one  after  the  other,  you  might  sup- 
pose him  a  ''lol ;  but  hu  is  an  IntvlllKent  lecrh-flaher.  The 
leeches  attach  thciusclvrs  to  his  logs  and  fret  as  he  moves 
among  their  haunta ;  ho  feels  i.,oir  presence  from  tholr  bite, 
and  gathers  Ihom  as  thoy  cluster  abnnt  the  roots  of  the  bnll- 
mshes  and  aea-weeds,  or  beneath  the  stone*  covered  with 
green  and  gluey  moaa  Home  repose  on  the  mud,  while  othera 
(wlm  about,  but  so  slowly  that  thoy  are  easily  g^ithered  with 
the  hand.  In  a  favorable  season,  it  Is  possible,  in  the  course 
of  three  or  four  hours,  to  stow  ten  or  twelve  doacn  of  them 
In  the  little  bag  which  the  gatherer  carries  on  his  shoulder. 
Sometimes  you  will  sec  the  loech-fishor  armed  with  <t  kind  of 
■pearor  hnrpoou;  with  this  he  deposits  pieces  of  docayed  an- 
imal matter  In  places  froquonted  by  the  looches;  thoy  soon 
gather  round  the  prey,  and  are  pnisently  themselres  gathered 
into  a  little  vessel  half  full  of  water.  Ruch  is  the  locch-flshery 
in  spring.  In  aummrr  the  l<H>eh  retires  Into  deep  water;  and 
tbo  Ushers  have  then  to  strip  ncxcd,  and  walk  Immorsrd  up 
to  the  chin.  8ome  of  them  have  Mttlc  rafla  t<i  go  upon  ;  lheR4! 
rafts  are  made  of  twigs  and  ruKi  cs,  and  it  Is  no  easy  matter 
to  propel  them  among  the  weeds  oul  aqimtlc  plants.  At  this 
■eaaoTi,  io.^,  the  sujiply  In  the  pool  y  is  noanty  :  the  fiHlier  can 
only  take  the  few  that  swim  wllhii  his  roach,  or  those  that 
get  entangled  in  the  ntruclure  of  his  i  aft.  It  Is  a  horrid  trade, 
in  whatever  way  It  is  carried  on.  Ti  e  li-och-gnlhorer  is  con- 
stantly more  or  loss  in  tho  water,  brca  htn^  fog  and  inist  and 
fetid  odors  fmin  the  nmmh  ;  he  is  ofti  n  attnckod  with  ague, 
catarrhs,  and  rhonmntlsm.  Sumo  indi'go  in  Ktrong  liquors 
to  keep  off  the  noxions  inflnenco,  hut  1  ioy  pa,-  fitr  It  In  the 
end  by  dis^irders  of  other  kinds.  Itnt,  w  th  all  its  foriu,-;.iiT)g 
pvcullaritlea,  the  leech-fishery  gives  em  >loymont  t<>  many 
hands:  if  it  be  pomicious,  it  Is  also  lucraiive.  Ilosldea  sup- 
plying all  the  neighboring  phartn'  euM,  great  quatitit'es  are 
exported,  and  t'^^re  are  rrgitl/**'  .ers  engaged  for  tho  pur- 
poae.  Ilpuri  1/uartior  is  .ie  of  those  persona;  and  an  iin- 
portant  p«>rsonage  ho  Is  when  ho  comes  to  Meolx'cq,  or  it« 
vicinity ;  his  arrival  maki-s  qolle  a  ft  to  -all  are  oagor  to  greet 
him.  Among  the  interesting  particulani  which  I  gntlwrod  in 
iA  llrenne  rcUlive  to  tho  lecch-trado,  »  mar  mention  the  fol- 
lowing: <lno  of  the  traders — what  with  his  own  Hshlng  and 
that  of  his  children,  and  wlial  with  his  ao<]uisllianB  from  the 
carriers,  who  sell  quantillos  Mcowi-AdiKf— wnn  enableil  to 
hoard  up  17. .'^Mt  lot'ches  in  ttio  course  of  a  Ww  inontliK;  he 
kept  them  di  posited  In  a  iiluro  whiro,  in  ono  nittlit.  tlioy  all 
became  froeon  en  mosne.  Hut  the  front  <lw«  not  liuincdiatoly 
kill  them;  thoy  may  generally  1>e  thawed  Into  llfo  npain. 
They  easily,  indeed,  liear  very  hard  niaieo.  I  am  told  liy  one 
of  the  carriers,  that  he  can  pack  thont  art  cloaely  as  he  ploa'tes 
In  the  moist  aack  which  he  ties  iM-liind  his  saddle ;  and 
(onietlmes  ho  stows  his  cloak  and  boou  on  tup  of  the 
■ack.  The  trrder  buys  his  leerhes  pile  nUU,  lilg  and  little, 
green  and  black— all  the  aaine ;  hut  he  aflemsrd  aurls 
them  for  the  market.  Those  are  generally  arrryanlcd  tho 
beat  wMch  are  of  a  green  ^ound,  with  yellow  stripes  along 
the  body." 

A  tract  pulii;she.l  at   Paris  In  ISl.').  liy  M.    lowpli 
Martin,  leerh-nierchant,  eont,iiii»  n  preat  vnrlity  of 
curious  anil  Iniitruitlve  details  in  reuiinl  to  the  natural 
lilstoriMif  leerhes,  the  trade  <-nrriod  on  in  them,  and  the 
frauda  of  the  dealers.      They  are,   we  lu-lleve,  ininh  i 
more  e.xten^lvely  need  in  medical  |irai iii-e  in  Krniice  , 
than  in  Knf(lan<l ;  and,  at  all  eventH.  Ilieir  tontiiinptinn 
in  the  former  aeenis  ti)  l>e  quite  initnon^e.     N(twith-| 
standing  the  exhauHtinn  <if  some  of  the  marnhes  nnd  | 
|Hind*  ill  different  parts  of  the  coiintry,  whonce  sup- 1 
plies  of  loeoliea  were  formerly  proiiired,  p;reat  luimliem 
are  still  ol>taine<l  at  home.      Hy  far  the  lar(;iT  portion  ! 
of  the  necetisary  suppliei   i:<,  however,  liroiii-lit  from  ' 
nlimad ;  principally  fniin  tierinaiiy,  Spain,  Sardinia, 
Turkey  in  Kurojie,  Algiers.  A«ia  Minor,  e|i-.     In  the 
Krcneli  luatom-house  the  lniporf«  ere  e^tiiiisted  at  .'lOO 
leeches  i>er  kilog. ;   hut  M.   Martin  n«Htm%  that  HKM ' 
leeches  do  not,  at  »n  average,  woijfh  more  than  a  kllog. 
Heoi.'e  the  numbert  aad  values  of  the  leeehe:!  iiuportiHl  | 


into  France  during  each  of  the  fire  years  ending  with 
1847,  will  be: 
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See  Dk  Ilow'9  Rer.,  xiii.,  80. 

Leghorn,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Italy,  In  Tuvnnv 
lat.  4S°  »8'  6"  N.,  long.  10°  lO'  45"  K.  Population' 
in  1H51,  84,000.  Leghorn  has  nn  outer  harlior,  prol 
tected  by  a  fine  mole,  runninft  in  a  north  north-wcit 
direction  upward  of  half  a  mile  into  tlie  sea,  and  « 
small  Inner  harbor  or  l)asin.  The  water  in  the  harlior 
is  rather  shallow,  varying  from  8  feet  in  the  innor 
basin  to  18  or  19  feet  at  the  end  of  tho  mole.  The  rise 
of  the  tides  '  ■  aliout  14  inches.  Ships  lie  witliin  tlie 
mole  with  tlieir  stems  made  fast  to  it  by  a  cable  and 
an  anchor  out  ahead.  Tho  lijjht-house  is  built  on  a 
rock  a  little  to  the  soura-west  of  the  niolo.  It  is  a  con- 
.spicuous  object,  being  ^'»)Ut  170  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  roaditenJ  lies  west  north-west  of  tho 
harlior,  Iwtwccn  it  a"d  the  Melora  bank.  Tho  latter  is 
sandy,  lying  north  and  son'h,  4  miles  in  length  In-  '> 
in  lireadth,  tlie  side  nearest  the  shore  being  about  1 
miles  from  it.  It  consists,  for  the  most  part,  of  sand 
anil  mad,  and  has  from  8  to  .'IJ  fathnuis  water  over 
it ;  but  toward  its  southern  extremity  it  is  rockv  •  and 
tliere,  on  some  of  the  points  wh'eh  project  above  tlie 
wafer,  tlie  Melora  tower  has  been  constructed  to  serve 
as  a  sea-mark  ;  it  liears  from  the  light-house  west  one 
half  north,  distant  about  4  miles.  The  be^t  cmirso  for 
entering  the  roads  is  to  keep  to  the  northward  of  the 
^lelora  bunk  at  alumt  a  mile  from  it,  and  then,  havin.' 
doubied  it,  to  stand  on  for  the  light-house  almiit  lU 
miles,  anchoring  in  from  7  to !)  fathoms,  the  li'ht-Iiouse 
liearing  south  soutli-east  one  half  cast  4  miles  citV.  Tli» 
entrance  by  the  cliannel  to  the  south  of  the  Molum 
bank  is  also  quite  .safe ;  but  it  is  not  mi  suit;iljle  fur 
large  ships  ns  that  by  tlie  north.  During  southprlv 
winds  there  is  sometimes  a  heavy  sea  in  tlic  roadj 
but  the  holding-ground  is  good ;  and  with  siidiiionl 
anchors  and  cables,  and  onlinary  precaution,  there  U 
no  danger.  The  lazaretto  lies  to  the  south,  alxiiit  mie 
mile  from  th'-  tower,  and  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
in  Kurope. 

Trnilr,  rtc. — The  comparative  security  and  froeilnin 
which  foreigners  have  long  enjoyed  in  Tuscanv,  still 
more  than  it"  advantageous  situation,  rendor  l.oghurn 
the  greatest  cotnmprci;il  city  of  Italy.  Its  exports  are 
similar  to  those  from  the  other  Italian  ports;  consist- 
ing principally  of  raw  and  manufactured  sillis,  olive 
oil,  iMirax,  fruits,  slminac,  vulonia,  wines,  ni^js,  liHiii- 
sfnne,  cheese,  marble,  argol,  anchovies,  inaunii,  juniper 
lierries.  hemp,  skins,  cork,  etc.  Leghorn  pl.ittint;  fur 
straw  hats  is  the  finest  in  the  world  ;  and  larj;i>  quan- 
tities are  im|>orted  into  Kntain.  iSee  Hats,  .Stkaw. 
Ilesides  the  above,  all  sorts  of  articles,  the  produce  of 
the  Levant,  may  be  had  at  Lcghor.n.  Kocintlv,  iicw- 
ever,  this  trade  has  fallen  off;  the  Knglish  and  otlicnu- 
fionswho  usedtoiniport  Levant  prtMlucc  at  secondhand 
from  Italy,  preferring  now,  at  least  for  •;;.;  most  part, 
to  bring  it  direct  from  Smyrna,  Alexandri  ,  etc.  The 
ini|)orts  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  .Mliialdp,  rum- 
prising  all  sorts  of  commodities,  with  tlic  cxceptiuiof 
those  pKMluced  by  Italy.  Sugar,  coffee,  and  all  snrt-i 
of  colonial  produce;  cotton  stuffs,  yarn,  and  wool; 
corn,  woolen  stuffs,  spl.vs,  dried  Hsh,  indigo,  ihe- 
woods,  rice,  ir«m,  tin,  hides,  etc;  are  among  tho  ini'«l 
prominent  articles.  Ships  with  corn  im  board  nisy  iin. 
load  within  tlw  limits  of  the  lazaretto,  witlioiit  I'eiiii; 
detained  to  perform  quarantine  ;  a  cin  iiinstance  wliivli 
has  confriliiited  to  make  Leghorn  one  ot"  tlio  priniipal 
Jil;)!//.- for  the  wheat  of  the  lllack  Sea.  Hard  wlieal, 
particularly  from  Taganrog,  is  in  high  cstiniatinii  liere 
uud  in  the  other  Ituliuii  |)orU.     It  ii  partieulurly  wcil 
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littci]  for  making  vermicelli,  maccaroni,  etc.  The  gov- 
ernment do  not  publisli  any  official  account  of  the  im- 
ports of  Leghorn ;  and  no  mercantile  circulars  that  we 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  fall  In  with  supply  the 
deficiency. 

Money. — Down  to  1887  accounts  were  principally 
kept  in  pezze  da  Mo  reali  (or  dollars  ot'  8  reali),  the 
pczza  being  divided  into  20  soli  or  240  dennri ;  but  this 
money  has  been  discontinued  since  the  alxjve  date,  and 
accounts  are  now  kept  in  lire  Toscane.  The  lire  of  100 
ccntesimi  is  worth  7'82d. ;  so  that  the  par  of  exchange 
with  London  is  80'(i9  lire  per  £i.  The  lii«  is  divided 
in  °iO  Holdi  di  lira  each  of  6  centesimi. — Tatk's  Cam- 
bist, p.  :'7. 

Weights  and  JWeasures. — The  pound  by  which  gold 
and  silver  and  all  sorts  of  merchandise  are  weighed  is 
divided  into  12  ounces,  96  drachms,  288  denari,  and 
C91-^  (jrani.  It  is  =  it39-542  French  grammes,  or  5240 
English  grains.  Hence  100  lbs.  of  Leghorn  =  74'8G4 
lb.*,  avoirdupois ;  but  in  mercantile  calculations  it  is 
uaiiul  to  reckon  100  lbs.  of  Leghorn  =  77  lbs.  avoirdu- 
pois :  this,  perhaps,  has  arisen  from  taking  the  tares 
and  other  allowances,  as  to  which  there  is  .  good  deal 
of  uncertainty,  into  account.  Thus  it  is  found  that  the 
Kngiish  cwt.  seldom  renders  more  than  140  or  142  1I)S. 
at  Leghorn,  though  it  is  ==  150  lt)S. ;  in  the  instances 
of  lojjwood,  tobacco,  and  a  few  others,  it  does  not  ren- 
der more  tlian  135  lbs.  The  quintal,  or  centinago  = 
100  lbs.  The  ccntaro  is  gcnerall}-  150  lbs. ;  but  a  cen- 
taro  of  .sugar  =  151  lbs.  ;  that  of  oil  =  88  lbs. ;  of 
brandy  =  120  ll)S.  j  of  stock-fish,  and  some  other  arti- 
cles =;  ItiO  lbs.  The  rotolo  =  3  1I)S.  Com  is  sold  lij' 
the  sai'co  or  sack  =  2'0739  Winch.  l)UshelB ;  hence 
4  8ac!;s  —  1  imperial  quarter,  very  nearly.  The  liquid 
measures  are : 

2  Mozzette  =  1  Boccale. 

2  Boccalo    =  1  Fiasco. 
'20  Kiiucht    =  1  Barllo^lSlvngllsh  wine  Kollons, 

The  barile  of  oil  is  16  fiaschi,  of  two  hoccali  each  = 
8'83  wine  gallons  ;  it  weighs  almut  66  n>s.  avoirdupois. 
A  larj^e  jar  of  oil  contains  30  galliiiis ;  u  small  one  15  ; 
and  a  liox  with  30  bottles  =  4  gallons. 

The  lonj?  measure  is  the  l)racclo,  which  is  divided 
into  20  soldi,  60  quuttrini,  or  210  denari ;  it  contains 
22-98  Eniilisli  inclies.  155  bracci  =  1(K)  Kngiish 
yards.    T  lie  canna  of  4  l)racci  =  1)2  Kngiish  inches. 

Credit,  CImn/es,  «■<(•.— (iowis  in  general  arc  lM)Ught 
and  sold  for  silver  money ;  lictweon  whidi,  and  the 
money  in  whidi  l)ills  i>f  exchange  are  Imuglit,  there  is 
a diliVrenii'  of  7  per  cent,  (agio)  against  silver;  i.  e., 
^10"  in  silver  nr«  equal  to  $100  in  gold.  On  goods 
IwUKlit  or  sold  (unless  it  Iw  in  effective  money,  wlicre 
tliere  is  no  discount)  there  is,  generally  speaking,  a 
discount  of  il  per  cent.  ;  on  all  cotton  manufactures,  4 
percent.  ('Iiurges  on  sales,  including  couunission,  are 
([cneraily  from  6  to  (<  (Mir  cent. ;  on  lisli,  8  or  10  per 
cent.  f<iref, — Cinnamon  lb.  12  to  1  i  per  half  bale  ; 
Mwha  cotlVe,  5  to  7  per  c-ent. ;  indigo  seroona,  11>.  20, 
,')0  to  40  per  seroon ;  sugar  Havana.  14  per  cent.; 
iruslied,  4'.'  per  leiit.  or  real  tare  of  package  ;  \m{ 
package,  and  4  per  leiit.  for  paper ;  Ilrazil  of  11)  inches, 
IS  per  cent,  upward  20  per  cent.  ;  toliacco,  10  per  cent. ; 
rosin,  12  per  cent.  For  most  otlier  articles  »i«!cilied  in 
the  ]irice  current  the  real  tare  is  allowed.  F.xehanges, 
Three  Mimtlif'  Dale. — London,  liv.  (ii  per  .t  stg. ;  Sjmn- 
i.sli  dcdlurs,  i'(!  lie. ;  Paris,  liv.  (i^  per  100  francs  ;  doub- 
loons, A'lol  ;  (ienua,  liv.  yf;  per  100  Lu.  ;  Trieste,  liv. 
(n  |H'r  liHi  ('.  Klor. 

In  IH.'tii  a  joint-stock  l)ank  was  establisheil  in  Lcg- 
lioni,  with  a  capital  of  2,000,000  lire  (  ft;(;,(it;(>  sterling, 
tailing  the  lira  at  Hd.)  in  shares  of  1000  lire  each.  The 
whole  of  the  capital  is  paid  up,  an<l  the  resjionsi- 
bility  is  liniilcil  tu  tho  capital.  The  managers  have 
the  iM)Wcr  of  issuing  prom  »8ory  notes  to  the  extent  of 
(l,0(l<l,0<K)  lire.  These  notes,  though  received  by  the 
goTetnnu'Ut,  are  not  lega'  tender.  The  operations  of 
the  bank  urn  cuullned  to  the  discounting  bills  of  ex- 


change  not  having  more  than  four  months  to  run,  and 
to  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign  coins.  The  rate  of 
discount  is  flxed  at  5  per  cent.  The  superintendence 
is  vested  in  a  director  and  eight  regents,  nominated  by 
the  shareholders ;  and  the  government  appoints  a  com> 
missary  and  three  censors  (from  among  the  sliarO' 
holders),  who  exercise  the  highest  authority,  to  secure 
obedience  to  the  statutes.  An  annual  report  and  bal- 
ance-sheet is  produced,  and  is  accessible  to  all  share- 
holders. The  maximum  amount  for  which  notes  are 
issued  is  2000  )\xe^£66  13s.  4d.  sterling ;  the  lowest, 
200  lire=:.£6  13s.  4(1.  sterling.  It  is  a  proritable  estab- 
lishment ;  its  shares  are  at  a  considerable  premium, 
and  it  has  every  prospect  of  success. 

Impobts  or  tm  lxadino  Articlim  inio  Laonoa:!,  nuBiifa 
Tus  YIAK8  18fiO,  1861,  18S2. 


Artlelea. 


I 


Sugar,  Havana  . .  lbs. 
I  "  crushed  ..lbs. 
I     "     loaf lbs. 

"     Brazil  ....lbs. 

"     K.  I.  &  Hantos 

ICoffce lbs. 

jCotton lbs 

iPcppor lbs. 

^"•'"K" isoroon. 


18tO. 


8,400,000 

18,3T4,000 

18,500 

602,000 

1,512,800 

8,028,000 

211,600 

208,600 

152 

123 


ISIt. 

1,149,000 

7,536,000 

6,000 

186,000 

129,000 

4,489,000 

660,700 

686,000 

128 

181 


18S>. 


2,610,000 

1M82,000 

37,000 

89,000 

966,000 

8,610,000 

188  000 

886,000 

278 

111 


AOOOITNT  or  THE    NlTMBKB,  ToNKAOr,  AND    CbKWB  Or  Till 

Mekcmant  Vksskiji  wnicii  uklonoid  to  kacii  Mabi- 
TiMK  Division  or  Tuscany  in  1850. 


1  to  41  tont.       I     AboYg  50  tont. 

Veii.i  Temp.  Cpiiwa!Ve»l   Tom.  (Crew 


Mnrltlms 
DIvliloiu. 

Leijhom...;  108,2,^677     857(1131 14,674  L80» 
Orbetello.  i  1241    818;    »^10|..     .... 

ilsl.  ofElba   168:  2,2»1  1,43.8  46    4,663 
jVhireggfo.!_08^2^j  j54j!_64|    ,3,6j2 

I        Total .  1  49SJ  8,4»1 !  8,782  il3|  22,840 


Toul. 

V««.(  Toiw.  ICrewi. 

82ri7>%l  2,166 


124 
2I4| 

1621 


81sl  940 
6,947  2,228 
6.824'     H88 


Customs   Dutirs   iirokitbi>   lit    tub 
Tuscany,  in  1848,  1^.  a>' 


2,440|  711(81,340(6,228; 
P  '■ '  Nr>   DrcHY  01 


.fvr««.    I        Ji       1    IJvrHA.    I        X 

Import. .  ;3,411,749;  118,725.3,614.281  120,476 


286,490! 
81,922l 


7,888    274,0101 
2.780    100,751 1 


9,184 
8,358 


4,660,466)  155.848 
2»7,710|     9,»ei 
79,7981     2,660 


>l,T80,16i|  124,88{t8,tf89,M2  182,968  5,087,974|  167,9 

IiCipBic,  or  more  correctly  Leipzig,  one  of  the  four 
circles  intO'  which  Saxony  is  divided,  comprises  the 
north-west  part  of  that  kingdom,  and  is  bounded  on 
the  north  and  west  by  Prussia,  south  by  Saxe-Alten- 
burg  and  the  circle  of  Zwickau,  and  east  by  the  circle 
of  Dresden.  Area,  1336  square  miles.  The  country 
is  generally  level,  and  lies  lower  than  any  other  part 
of  Saxony.  It  is  most;  elevated  in  the  south,  where 
some  offsets  of  the  Krzgebirge  appear,  but  do  not  at- 
tain any  great  height.  I.«ipsic  Iwlongs  to  the  basin 
of  the  Kibe,  and  is  princi|)ally  drained  bj-  its  triliut- 
aries  the  Elster  and  Mulda.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  in 
general  well  cultivated.  The  principal  crop  is  com. 
'I'lie  rearing  of  catt!-,  and  especially  of  sheep  of  a  sujie- 
rior  breed,  is  much  attended  to.  Tobacco  ■  exten- 
sively grown.  There  are  no  metals ;  but  limestone, 
marlile,  potters'  clay,  fullers'  earth,  and  (wat  are 
abundant  in  various  |iarts.  The  manufactures  in  th.  ? 
circle  are  flourishing,  and  ini'lude  woolen  cotton,  and 
linen  goo<ls,  and  earthenware.  Population  (1855) 
454,262. 

Leipsic,  or  Leipzig,  the  capital  of  tho  al)ove  circle, 
and  the  sccoiiii  city  in  the  kingdom,  is  situate  on  an 
extensivo  and  fertile  plain,  on  tho  White  Klster,  here 
joined  by  the  I'leisse  and  Panic,  72  miles  W.N.W.  of 
Dri'sdcn  by  railway.  The  fortilicntions  wliich  for- 
merly surrounded  the  town  have  been  converted  into 
luMUtifnl  walks  and  gardens.  The  houses  are  chielly 
old-fashioniHl  statidy  liuildings,  frequently  six  stories 
in  height,  bcaiiles  three  or  four  additional  ones  in  the 
pyramidal  roof,  and  exhibiting  much  carved  niasonij'. 
Tlio  streets  are  narrow,  and  from  the  height  of  tho 
bouses,  have  rather  a  dingy  appearance,  but  are  well 
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pkved  unci  clean.  The  suburbs,  ho^tver,  of  which 
then)  are  fuur,  are  of  recent  date,  iind  more  regularly 
built. 

Lelpxio   is  conneoioil   by   railwityt  with   Dresden, 
Magdeburg,  Berlin,  and  Altenbiirg,  and  is  the  centre 
of  a   very  extenxivd  trade.     The  cclel>rated  Leipaic 
Iklrs  are  held  thriio  a  year— on    he  1st  of  Januar)*,  at 
Easter,  and  at  Mirhaelmafi.      I  hey   uvuull}'  last  for 
thnui  weeks,  and  are  attended  liy  merchants  from  all 
parts  of  (ierniativ,  Kngland,  1' ranee,  Amori'-a,  KushIk, 
Italy,  'Sreeci'.   I  .rkey,  I'erslii,  etc.     Tho  gc  wis  com- 
prise  all   kiiid>   of  woolen,   limn,  and   cntton  stulfs, 
silks,  Ihcp,  hardware,  jewelry,  «Htclie-,  toys,  ])iipcr, 
iHioks,  leiitlicr,  rtc.     Tho  value  of  the  gooils  brDU^ht 
to  theiw  fiiirs  in  1855  was  cstinu>lcd  ivt  uliout  lJi5.'5,lN)(>,- 
(HKI.      On  these  occusion.s  the  towu  ]ii'«"n'i.>4  the  great- 
est bustle  and  confusion  ;  tho  streetn  and  njuures  lire 
o<'«'upied  by  temporary  lHM)ths,  in  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary shops,  while  the  p<i|)ulution  of  the  town  h  nearly 
doubled.     The  Kaster  and  Michiieliuas  fairs,  particu- 
larly the  fonuer,  an-  famous  for  tho  vast  numiwr  of 
new  publications  brought  there  for  sale.      The  I'^isler 
fair  is  attealed  by  iKMiksellers  from  all  luirts  of  Ger- 
many, anil  even  from  other  countries,  sometimes  to 
the  numlier  of  fitxi.     rrosjiectuses  and  xjieciniens  of 
new  publications  are  brought  here  for  circulation,  an- 
nual accounts  are  settled,  and  purchases  made,     js 
the  Kaster  fair  catalogue  for  lH6ti  tho  ntimlier  oi  new 
works  announced  as  published  in  (iermany  doring  the 
preci-ding  year  was  9540,  as  forthcoming,  JIT  ^ .      l.ei()- 
sic  is  also  of  considrrabie  importance  as  a  manufactur- 
ing town.     It   has    large    ty|>e-founderies,   oil-mills, 
paper-mills,  and  manufactories  of  silken  gomis,  stock- 
ings,  leather,   hats,   hardware,    musical,    optical,  and 
mathematical  instrument''.     There  are  alsmt  !,'>()  pub- 
lishing establishments  in  the  town  ;  and  in  lH,'i;l  there 
were  iU!  printing-offlces,  with  !iH  steam,  and  VU  hand 
presses,      l.«!psio  was  the  scene  of  a  trenieiulous  I'on- 
Hict  on  the  IDth,  17th,  and  Ixth  of  (ktotwr.  1N13,  be- 
tween the  allies   under  Prince  Schwarizenberg,  and 
the  French,  under  NajKileon,  in  which  the  latter  were 
totally  defented.     See  IIihtoky  of  Fkanck.     I'opu- 
lation  ^l^i■)5),  tif>.98G.— E.  U. 

laeith,  although  a^i  inlependent  burgh,  may  i>e 
considered  the  seu-port  of  h^linbiirg,  from  which  it  is 
only  alsiut  a  ^  lo  and  a  half  distant.  The  Witter  of 
I.eith,  at  its  r  .■'  luenee  with  the  Kirth  of  Forth,  di- 
vides the  town  1  it«  two  part'',  called,  respectively. 
North  and  Soutl,  !.eityi.  The  first  mention  maile  of 
I^ith  is  in  the  charter  of  erection  of  lloIynsMl  Abliey, 
founiled  by  Kavid  I.  in  112M,  where  it  is  styled  Inver- 
leith.  The  magistrates  of  FUlinburg  obtained  a  grant 
of  the  harlsir  and  mills  from  Kobert  1.  in  l!l-".l.  and 
they  subsequently  purchased,  fnim  lx>gan  of  Keslal- 
rig,  all  the  other  right.s  and  privileges. 

The  chief  manufactures  of  l.i>ith  are  mpes,  sailcloth, 
locomotive  engines  and  machinery,  glass,  soiip,  ale, 
reflnetl  sugar,  ami  oil-seed  cakes,  Inm  nnd  timlier 
sbi|>-buihling  is  also  carried  on  to  a  consiiicralile  ex- 
tent. Various  efforts  liave  fnmi  time  to  time  lieen 
made  to  overcome  the  natural  obstacles  that  lay  in  the 
way  of  I.eith  as  a  shipping  |Kirt.  In  IT'.'O  a  dock  was 
formed  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  and  in  1777  a 
small  quay  called  the  ci -tom-house  quay  was  built. 
'  lletwecn  IWKi  and  1KI7,  two  wet  docks  were  con- 
structed, each  measuring  7.'iil  feet  in  length  by  IWXI  in 
width,  and  having  a  united  urea  of  alsiut  lU  aires. 
In  IXitl  two  great  additional  works  were  undertaken, 
viz.,  an  addition  to  the  old  or  ejist  pier  of  ,'><H)  yanis,  and 
the  formation  of  a  covering  liulwark,  by  means  of 
whi<'h  the  water  in  the  channel  was  deefieneil  ilsiut 
two  feet,  I  here  were  still,  however,  only  17  feet  of 
water  over  the  bar  at  its  montli  at  high-water  spring 
thies,  and  no  vessel  of  alsive  4IM)  Urns  could  enter  the  ' 
barlair  without  lighteuiug.  Further  improvements  J 
were  commen<'e<l  in  1KIH,  and  completed  in  18uA.  . 
These  included  the  forinalioii  of  the  N'iiluriu   llo<!k,  \ 


'■  equal  in  extent  to  either  of  the  others;  the  new  west. 
crn  pier  and  low-water  landing  slip  ,  the  extension  of 
the  aistorn  pier  UMK)  feet  seaward.     The  length  of  tho 

I  east  pier  is  now  Xi'M  feet,  and  of  tho  west,  ai2;j  feet. 
They  are  unsurp.issed  by  any  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  in 
addition  to  other  important  purposes,  ntlord  the  iiielns 
of  a  healthful  and  pleasant  i)romonade.     l!y  means  of 

I  these  improvements,  a  depth  of  20  feet  water  hus  been 
obtained  in  the  new  harUirat  high-water  spring,  oml  of 
21  feet  at  neap,  tides.  The  Victoria  iJock  has  '.".')  fen 
water  at  spring,  and  20  feet  at  neap,  tide.i,  u|)oii  the 
gato  ^ .!'  Hud  two  feet  nioro  within  tho  dock  ;  and  the 
two  OKI  ducks  have  IM  feet  at  spring,  and  t,'|  feit  „( 
neap,  tides.  Vessels  of  upward  of  2(100  tons  bunlei, 
of  it20  feet  iu  length,  and  68  feet  in  breadth,  can  lie 
aL'coiiimodiited  in  the  Victoria  Dock,  There  are  aha 
five  ilry  or  graving  docks  at  Lelth,  of  the  I'oliowiug 
dimensions : 


Nc.or 


I.i!n(lk. 


Wt4tll. 


ofi-r  tliKii  «llu  ( 


Of  floor.    At  top.  iOrttoor.l  At  Ion.  |0f  mtci-    **  ^'Kl^wnirr 

1  ' L-J^        I    •I'rtDSIIil.i, 

ft.  InTI    ft    In.       ft.  IS.  I    n.  Is.  In.  Id.   !        n    [u 


Ibll    0 

178  0 
1M  0 

ti;  a 


In, 
174  fl 
177  0 
17J  0 
1'21  6 


ft. 

V>  0 
S3  l> 
80  » 
41  0 


TOO 

(w  n 

49  6 
M  0 


Jtt  0 

8fl  n 

80  9 

es  0 


1ft  B 
18  8 
1<8 


A  new  graving  dock  of  greater  capacity  is  proposed 
io  lie  nuuli!  un  tho  ost  sands,  and  to  enter  the  present 
ntw  harlior  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  entrance  to  Vic- 
toria Dovk.  The  fidlowinc  are  its  pMp,)seil  dinicn- 
sions  :  'ength  of  floor,  .100  feet  at  top,  ;t;lO  feet;  width 
of  fliKir,  4.'".  fdct,  at  top.  HO  feet;  of  oii.isoii,  72  feef 
depth  of  water  over  sills  at  high-water  springs,  24  feet 
.)  inches,  Hesides  having  n'gular  steam  cunimunica- 
lion  with  Hotterdani,  Hamburg,  Mull,  I.cndi  n  Xe^. 
ca.stle,  atid  the  north  of  Scotland,  I.eith  trades  larirelv 
with  the  Ha'tic,  Mediterranean,  North  America  anil 
.\nstralia.  Tho  exix'irts  are  principally  coal,  inm 
spirits,  aie.  paper,  lii.en  yam,  etc.  Of  coal  ami  inm 
the  ({uantities  e-xjiortert  during  tho  last  three  vears 
were  as  fu'lowi : 

KxroKTs. 


To  May  l.Mli,  ISM. .. 

I'sW.,. 


T.'iiii. 
29,7:1 
W.IW8 
8(i,s»s 


PIf  li-on. 

TlllM. 

2;,l>72 
88,(104 
X»,W() 


AljOI'fible  tron 
2,ISh 


The  tirircipal  import  is  grain,  of  wiiich  the  ipiantitv 
lni|sirted  during  the  last  thre»  years  is  given  ip  (lii< 
following  fable.  After  grain  and  timber,  llie  uiief 
articles  of  import  are  hemp,  flax,  wiiol,  linseed,  nil. 
cakes,  guano,  agricultural  seeds,  butter,  cheese,  fniit 
corkwood,  wines,  spirits,  oil,  sugar,  tea,  etc, 
lupcR'n. 


Vosn 
•adtn*  Msjr  Itlk. 


isas. 
loM. 


277,'i.'MJ 

i»n,9iT 

IKM,OU«l 


rioir. 

BiUlle  ud 
other  |H.ft». 

Hv*  A  b«r'Ii 
8<l,eST 
44l,l«8 

8^;uo 

86,8.V) 

t&,M4 

.Vonh     ] 

ABMrira, 
1",S47 

I.\*)4 

la.usK 


Nruuita  ano  Tosji.tdr  or  Vkss«i.s   akkivim!  at  I.kith, 

(OK  TIIK    VkaRS    KMIiINIi    MaY    1,^TH,    ls.%4,    KVl,  KW, 


U>lll<ll  I  llrllUll 

MinHlt  VrMola,  I   •Ifin  T|.M,>lll. 
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The  amount  of  customs  dutiei  re,:eived  at  Leith  for 
the   last    four    years    were;    iHoA,   X48.'j,DlJ;  ]^51, 
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£i;>$,W^;  IHSri,  £102,917;  iind  185(1,  £49«,172.  Thci 
lOBSplt  reifistered  a«  belonging  to  the  imrt  on  .list  I)c- 
loiiitier,  1865,  were :  sailing  vessela,  of  unrl  unilor  80 
tons,  "1;  tonnage,  2218;  above  60  tons,  80;  tonnngo, 
17,l)")8;  Hteiun  .'esaolfl  of  and  under  ftO  tons,  '';  ton- 
iiiiice,  28i);  almve  50  tons,  23;  tonnage,  fifi!;:.  The 
recent  war  witli  Ku!<.«ia  has  clipoked  the  inrrcasj  in  the 
triKlB  that  would  othorwlne  have  refiultcd  from  the 
groiitl;/  enlarged  accommodation. — E.  H. 

Lemons  ((^er.  Llmonen ;  Dn.  Limoenen ;  Fr.  TJ- 
moHi,  Cilrona  ;  It.  I.imimi;  Sp.  /Jmonen  ;  Tort.  Limfift; 
Run.  J.imunii ;  Arab.  f.mOii),  tho  fruit  of  the  lemon 
tree  (Citrus  meilicii,  var.  .?.  C).  It  is  a  native  of  Ai- 
syria  ati'l  Persia,  wlienco  it  wan  broiigiit  into  Kuropo : 
llrst  to  (ireece,  and  afterward  to  Italy.  It  In  now  cnl- 
tiviitod  in  .Hpain,  Portugal,  and  France,  anil  U  not 
uncommon  in  our  grecn-liouaes.  Lemons  are  lirougM 
to  Englimd  from  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Azore.i 
piickod  in  chests,  eudi  lemon  being  separately  rolled 
in  pajier.  Tlie  Spanish  lemons  are  ni.ist  esteemed. 
I,il<e  most  of  its  trilio,  the  lemon  produces  under  culti- 
vation a  great  number  or"  varieties.  Several  are 
known  in  comtnerce.  The  principal  are :  the  Wax 
Lemon  (Citrus  IJmonnm  cerietcvm  of  Risso)  ;  tliia  is  the 
moofh-f'elfdone,  most  generally  found  in  tlie  markets  ; 
its  riiiil  is  thick.  Tlie  Rignetto  Lemon  (Citrus  f.i- 
moimm  Illi/m^ia  of  Risso)  is  a  thinner-peelc<l  fruit  tliaii 
tlie  wax  lemon,  less  oval  in  shape,  and  more  l)lunt  at 
the  jHiint;  the  color  of  the  rind  is  loss  clear,  and  is 
usually  tinged  with  green.  It  is.  cultivated  more 
larj,'(ly  tlian  any  otiier  variety,  as  it  yiclils  u  larger 
quantity  of  juke,  and  is  a  nu)st  abu  idant  licarer.  Tlic 
CUistcrtd  Lemon  (Cilnit  I.imnun  r  rarrmnr.inn  of  liisso) 
is  the  k'a<t  oval  of  tho  imported  lemons,  Imt  the  nipple- 
like point  is  fully  developed.  Tlie  rind  is  thick,  and 
lias  a  bright  yellow  color.  Tlie  pulp  is  less  agreeable 
tlwui  the  varieties  previously  mentioneil.  One  or  two 
other  varieties,  as  the  Imperial  and  Gaota  lemons,  are 
occasionally  Immg'.it  to  this  countrj',  but  not  in  any 
consiiieralde  quantities. 

Lemon  Juice,  or  Citric  Acid  (Oer.  Ziizronm- 

siifl ;  Fr. ./«»  (/('  limnu  ;  It.  Ar/ri>  o  Siigo  dr  limone ;  Sp. 
./i(r/()  (/(  limoti),  the  li(|Uor  contained  in  the  lemon.  It 
may  i>e  preserved  in  bottles  for  a  consiilerable  time  by 
covering  it  with  a  thin  stratum  of  oil :  thus  secured, 
(•reat  <piiintities  of  the  juice  ar;(  exported  from  Italy  to 
(lill'ereut  parts  of  the  worlil ;  from  Turkey,  also,  where 
uli'.indance  of  lemims  are  grown,  it  is  a  considerable 
urtide  of  export,  particuhirly  to  Odessa.  The  discov- 
ery of  the  antiscorbutic  inlluence  of  lemon  juice  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  that  lias  ever  been  made. 
The  scurvy,  formerly  so  fatal  in  ships  making  long 
voyages,  is  now  almost  wholly  unknown :  a  result 
that  is  entirely  to  be  ascrilied  to  the  regular  allowance 
of  leniim  juice  served  out  to  tlio  men.  The  juice  is 
also  freiiuently  administered  as  a  medicine,  and  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  manufacture  of  punch. 

Lemoi;  Peel  (Ger.  Xilrimiu.i/iiiltn,  l.imnu*rh<Ueu  ; 
Fr.  Ijimrt  il'i'mnv  de  cilnm  ;  It.  Storze  df  lliitdue ;  .Sp. 
('"i(r/f:(i.<  (/c  lilra).  The  outwanl  rind  of  lemons  is 
wiiriH,  arnmatic,  and  slightly  bitter— (pialities  ilepend- 
iii^  on  the  essential  oil  it  contains.  It  is  turned  to  many 
uses,  and,  when  well  candied,  constitutes  a  very  good 
preserve.  In  Ibirbadoes,  a //(/hihi-,  known  under  the 
nimo  of  luiu  di  llarlmdr.  Is  manufactured  from  Iciiion 
lu'cl,  whiili  the  liiliabitaMts  liave  the  art  of  preserving 
In  a  manner  ja'culiar  to  themselves.  liotli  the  lli|ueur 
ami  tli«  conserve  used  to  be  in  high  repute,  cBpccially 
i'l  Franic. 

Leudiug-houses.      That   it   should    have   once 
Is'en  conceived  unlawful  to  exact  interest  for  the  loan 
of  money,  will  not  a)>pear  surprising  when  it  is  consid- 
ered that  at  an  early  perlcMl  the  oci'upations  by  which  j 
Rinaii  could  support  his  family  were  neither  so  iiuiner-  i 
ous  nor  so  productive  as  in  moilern  times.     .\s  money, 
therefore,  was  at  that  time  sought  to  remove  iinme- 1 
illatc  necessity,  those  who  advanced  It  were  inlluonced  l 


by  benevolence  and  friendship.  But  on  the  extenelon 
of  trade,  arts,  and  mnnufaciures,  money  lent  prodacec' 
mnch  more  than  what  was  adequate  to  the  borrower's 
daily  support,  and  therefore  the  lender  might  rear.oii- 
ably  expect  from  him  some  remuneration.  Tj  the 
lending  of  money  ujion  interest,  according  to  thfj  earli- 
est 111  counts,  succeeded  the  ]iractice  of  estalilUhing 
funds  for  the  relief  of  the  needy  on  condition  that  they 
could  deposit  any  tiling  equal  in  value  to  double  the 
sum  iMirrowed,  for  which  they  were  to  pay  no  interest. 
But,  as  up<pn  the  one  hand,  the  idea  of  exacting  in- 
terest for  the  loiin  of  money  was  odious  to  the  mera- 
liers  of  the  Cath<dic  church  in  general,  while,  on  the 
other,  it  apiiearod  |)roper,  and  even  necessary,  to  pay 
interest  for  money  to  bo  employed  in  commerce,  the 
pontiffs  themselves  at  length  allowed  the  lending- 
housea  to  take  a  moderate  interest ;  and,  in  order  not 
to  alarm  the  prejulices  of  those  to  whom  the  measure 
was  olmoxi'.us,  it  was  concealed  under  the  name  of 
being  jiuid  pro  indemnitcte,  the  expression  made  use 
of  in  the  papal  liull. 

It  appears  that  lending-houscs,  which  gave  money 
on  receipt  of  pledges  at  a  certain  interest,  are  by  no 
means  of  recent  date ;  for  many  houses  of  this  de- 
scription, in  Italy  at  least,  were  established  in  the  15th 
century,  by  Marcus  liononiensis.  IMichel  a  Carcano, 
Cherubinus  Spoletanus,  Antoniii  Vercellensis,  Ber- 
nardinus  Tomitano  and  otiiers.  Tlie  lending-house  at 
Perugia  established  liy  Ilamabi  jnteramnensis  was 
inspected  in  1485  bj'  Uernardinus,  who  augmented  its 
capital,  and  iii  the  same  year  estaldished  one  at  Assisi, 
which  was  ccmlirmed  by  Pope  Innocent,  and  visited 
and  improved  by  its  founder  in  the  year  1487.  He 
likewise  established  one  at  Mantua  after  formidable 
opposition,  having  prociir.'d  for  it  the  sanction  of  the 
Pope.  Tlie  same  peTfuii  also  fonded  Icnding-houses 
at  Florence,  Panmi,  Chiell,  and  Piacenza,  in  doing 
which  he  was  sometimes  well  received,  while  at  others 
he  frequently  met  with  great  opposition.  A  house  of 
this  kind  was  established  at  Padua  in  the  year  1491, 
and  ai'iither  at  Riiveuna,  ■which  were  approved  of  and 
confirmed  by  Pope  Alexander  VI. 

Long  after  the  period  licrc  referred  to,  lending-houses 
were  cstiibiished  at  Home  and  Naples ;  that  of  the 
former  city  having  lieen  opened  in  1539,  and  that  of 
the  latter  ppibaliW  in  tlie  following  year.  A  lending- 
house  was  established  at  Nuremberg,  in  Germany, 
about  1C18,  the  inhabitants  having  obtained  from  Italy 
the  regulations  of  did'erent  houses  sn  order  to  select 
the  best.  In  France,  I'.iigland,  and  the  Netherlands, 
lending-iiouses  were  tirst  known  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  lombards.  Similar  liistitutionB  were  formed  at 
Brussels  In  lt;i9,  a'  Antwerp  in  1020,  and  at  tihcnt  in 
1022.  Although  su  h  liouscs  must  t>o  allowe<l  to  be  of 
very  con  ideralde  utility  nndcr  certain  circumstances, 
especially  when  interest  is  not  allowed  to  be  exorbitant, 
yet  tliey  were  always  oilloui  in  France.  One  was, 
liow.'ver,  estaldislieil  at  Purls  in  1026  in  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII. ,  which  the  managers  next  year  were 
oldiged  to  abandon.  Tlie  mont  de  pieto  in  that  city, 
which  has  sometimes  had  in  its  possession  forty  casks 
full  of  gidd  Hatc!ies  which  had  been  pledged,  was  es- 
tablished by  royal  authority  in  the  ycar_  1777,  as  v  ,< 
learn  from  the  Tiddeau  de  I'lirin,  published  at  Ilumbu/g 
in  the  year  1781. — V..  A 

Lengtlienlng,  in  shl])-building,  the  operation  if 
cutting  a  ship  dow-i  across  tlie  middle  and  adding  a  cer- 
tain iKirtion  to  her  length.  It  is  performed  by  sawing 
her  planks  asunder  in  ditloront  places  of  her  length  on 
each  side  of  the  niidsliip  frame  to  prevent  her  from 
being  too  luucli  weakened  in  one  jdacc.  The  two  ends 
are  then  draw  u  apart  to  a  limited  distance,  which  must 
be  eipial  to  the  proposed  addition  of  length.  An  in- 
termediate piece  of  timber  is  next  added  to  the  keel, 
uiHiii  wiiich  a  sulRcicnt  number  of  timbers  are  erected 
to  liU  up  the  vacancy  produced  liy  the  soparatioii.  Tlie 
two  parts  of  the  kelson  are  afterward  united  by  an  ad- 
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AltioDkt  plcc«,  which  1.1  Acorml  down  upon  the  6oor  |  other  person  or  pertons  to  ftdvance  money  or  to  vive 
timber)),  and  a«  many  beaniii  »»  may  lie  neceatary  are  i  credit  to  u  third  pemon,  named  tliorem,  for  a  certain 
lixed  acroM  the  «liip  in  the  new  Interval.    Finally,  the  |  amount,  uml  proniiHea  tliiit  lie  will  ropuy  the  Haniu  tu 


the  person  advuncing  tlm  sunie,  or  accept  liUl.s  drawn 
upon  himself  for  the  liiio  amount.  It  in  cullccl  «  ^^n. 
eral  letter  of  credit  when  it  U  adJresiiod  to  all  i,,^,. 
cbanta,  or  other  persons  in  general,  requeatini;  mi^i, 
advance  to  a  third  perron,  and  u  gpecial  lettei'  ol'rreilit 
when  it  in  luldresfied  to  a  particular  (x-rion  liy  name 
requefttintt  him  to  muke  nuch  advance  to  u  tliird  wr! 
ion.  If  the  letter  of  credit  lie  of  the  latter  sort,  tliori; 
doe*  not  neeni  to  lie  any  doiilit  that  it  It  un  Hviiilulil« 
promixa  in  favor  of  the  |>er8on  to  whom  it  h  uildrcstecl 


planiM  of  the  nido  arc  proIoi\|{e<I  »o  as  ti>  unite  with 
each  other,  and  thoao  of  the  celling  are  n'lltteil  in  the 
name  manner,  by  which  tha  whole  proceus  in  com- 
pleted. 

XiSntil,  the  leeda  of  AVrtim  lm$  (natural  order  J.f- 
ffumimwm).  The  lentil  is  cloriely  allied  to  the  tare,  pid 
in  probably  th«  miint  incient  of  ull  the  fwid  pro  >  i 
which  man  deriven  from  the  i>ea-trilio.  The  rt^ 
lag*  in  Uen.  xxv.  'M,  is  the  iinmll  lentil  decortieuv  \, 
01  it  U  »old  lit  the  preient  day  in  the  bazaare  of  Inilia. 

Pliny  nu'ntions  two  kindii  of  lentils  ^rown  In  Kgypt,  '  and  who makcn  the  advance  upon  the  faith  thereof.  But 
one  rt)MTidrr  and  bluclicr  than  the  other.  Theite  were,  •  if  the  letter  of  credit  be  t;cneral,  it  in  u  matter  iif  Hmne 
probably,  only  vurioties  renultinf{  from  cultivation.  ,  doubt  whether  the  writer  is  liound  to  the  ixirnon  malt. 
Three  (inch  are  cultivated  in  France,  where,  oa  in  most  injit  advance  \x\wn  the  utrenj^th  of  the  letter.  Tho 
Itoman  Catholic  con'olries,  thin  kind  of  pulne  is  exten-  <iue9tion  does  not  appear  to  hive  lieen  ever  ilecidcd  in 
alvely  used  during;  Lent ;  to  which  season,  an  mime  snp-  Kuf^land,  but  it  has  rovitmI  times  been  tlioroii^jhly  dis- 
p4ii>e,  it  ^ves  its  n:tiTie.  Tho  lentil  is  a  native  of  Kumiio,  lussed  in  tho  Supreme  Court  of  tho  I'nited  Si.itei 
Ai.ia,  anil  northern  Africa ;  or,  at  all  events,  a  is  natn-  (l,uirrn»im  vs.  M,uon,  3  Crunch,  Vii  ;  .lilam.t  vs.  ,/,„,(, 
ralir.ed  in  those  (laits  of  the  world.  It  is  cultivated  oc-  I  12  Peters,  '207).  The  dwtrine  was  raaint.iineil  in 
«Msiiinully  in  NOinc  parts  <if  Kjigland,  but  chielly  as  a  |  these  cases  that  the  letter  writer  is  bound  |Hisitively 
fodiirr  plant.  The  ri|i«  seeds  are  very  nutritious,  and  I  and  directly  to  any  party  niskin^;  tliu  advaiico  upon 
I'.'ontiiin  a  Urge  proportion  of  gluten.  They  are  fre-  '•  the  faith  of  the  letter,  not  only  where  the  letter  pur- 
«|uently  imported  from  Alexandria  for  cattle-feeding;  IHirls,  on  its  face,  to  lie  iiddre.'Sed  gencrallv  tu  any 
while,  for  cnliiiurj'  purposes,  the  larger  and  lighter-  person  or  |iersons  whiitsoevcr  who  nhould  make  tho 
colorcci  varieties  are  imported  from  Krame  und  (ier-  advance,  but  also  in  cases  whcni  the  letter  U  ad* 
many,  where  i-onsiderable  attention  is  (mid  to  thei"  dressed  solely  to  tho  per.vin  to  whom  tho  ailvance  is  tu 
cultivation  and  harvesting.  In  Kgypt  the  lentil  forms  lie  made,  and  merely  states  that  the  jierson  ^l^'ning 
a  large  proportion  of  the  general  food  of  the  inhali-  the  same  will  become  his  surety  for  u  <'ortain  aniutint 
itiints,  and  the  haulm  is  used  for  packing  pur|iases.  without  naming  any  person  to  wh<iin  he  will  lienime 
The  empirical  preparation  called  ItrrnUnta  Araliicu,  security,  if  it  is  obviously  to  1h!  used  to  procure  credit 
has  been  provo<l  to  lie  nothing  but  the  meal  of  ilecorti-  from  some  third  |ierson,  and  the  advance  is  mi.(le  uiiun 
cated  lentils:  a  fmsl  by  no  means  w.U  adapted  to  nil  the  f-iith  of  the  letter  by  such  thinl  person, 
oonstitutions,  esiiecially  those  of  infants.  The  (luaii-  ;  Formerly,  and  up  to  the  years  1825—1830,  remit. 
tity  of  starch  in  the  lentil  is  yery  considerable;  and,  I  lances  to  Inilia  and  China,  for  importuthms  into  the 
in  addition  to  the  gluten,  renders  this  pulse  one  of  tho  i  Culled  States,  were  made  almost  exclusively  in  .Span. 
mofit  nutritiv'ii  of  vegetable  food  prtHlucts.  I^entils  are,  j  ish  dollars.  After  that  perioil  letters  of  credit  were 
however,  boating  if  used  much.  The  starch,  acconl-  |  lib«'rally  issued  by  the  Hank  of  the  United  States  on 
ini{  to  I'jnhoff,  is  nearly  one  thinl  its  weight,  |  their  Ivurojieun  correspondents,  in  favor  of  American 

Letter*  of  Credit.    A  letter  of  credit  is  an  open    merchants.    This  miule  of  remittance  is  made  univers. 
letter  uf  request,  whereby  one  person  rc-quests  some  I  ully  fVom  the  Cnited  States. 

Forms  or  LrrTRRS  of  Crkiht,  \n  rsKn  in   New  Youk,  .\nii  ah  issuku  by  the  Wkstehs  Bank  or 
Sc(iti.a:<ii,  koh  Kemittancbs  to  Inuia,  eti'. 
No.  130. 

Netc  York,  7th  June,  1842. 
Exchange  for  XiiOO  .sterling. 
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To 


K.  S.  &  Co. 

Six  Months  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Kxchauge  (Second 
and  Third  unpaid)  pay  to  the  order  of  Davis,  Ilrooks,  &  Co.  Three  Hundred 
Pounds  .Sterling,  value  received,  as  advised  by 

Your  obedient  »er%ant, 

Gko.  1).  Cabtkk.* 
To 

Messrs.  Palmers,  Mackillop,  Dent,  &  Co., 
I»ndon. 


•Tile  b!ll  I*  Indoned,  "  Tsjr  Ge'irgfl  U.  C'ar'er,  or  order.— Baris,  Brookt,  <t  Co. 


Ilv 


roB  rnurr  or  kxchanob. 
Wnraut  B..IIK  or  1)ooti.a.)<ii. 


THE  Westkrh  Mask  ok  Scoti.anu. 
No.  A- 


1861. 


19 


[  hereby  eniraf^  tn  accept,  and  to  pay  st  Ms. 
turity,  tbe  Bnrt  pnwnled  Hill  of  the  ai'l  of  K«-     i 
chaof(e,  uf  which  the  annexed  U  I'/io  FIrrt,  to  y 
be  iruva  by  "O 

the  Western  Bank  of  BcotUnti,  on  or  before 


at  t>ix(y  Days'  .Siittit,  provided  tkU  I.<-tUT  of 
l.'rvdit,  as  anne>c<l  l<i  such  Hill,  b«  prewiited  , 
IhrKwlth  and  delivered  tu  me  nn  acrcplanee  ' 
thereof,    for  the  Western  Baok  of  HcoUan<<,  \ 

r.    \ 


Otaagtw. 


Manager. 


r 


y 


.Sixty  tlays  after  sight,  pay  this  First  of 
Kxchango  (.Second  and  Third  of  rame  t.  ir  und  date  unpaid), 
to  the  order  of 

at  Messrs.  Jones,  Lloyd,  &  Co.'s,  I^udon,  value  received  u 
advised. 

To  the 
Western  Bank  of  Scotland, 
Glasgow. 
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W*»  ht^rebjr  f^ni^iiKf^  to  anrppt,  and  to  pciy  at 
mttiirltj',  th«  flril  proncriti'il  IIIM  of  thn  irt  of 
KscliaoKK,  of  which  the  annexnil  !•  tho  Third, 
tu  b«  drawn  bj  joa  on  ua,  on  or  before  tha 

for  £  aaj 

St^rlliiK,  pa^ble  In  I^ndon  at  a  date  not  leal 
thtti  *nd  not  cxoeeiUng 

davi'  'iKbt.  proTtdttd  thia  l.ett«r  of  Credit  be 
dellrerfd  to  ua  on  acceptance  of  the  anaexed 
Dill.    For  the  Cllydoadale  Banking  Company. 

In  New  Vork  It  has  been  held  (UiU's  Rep.,  vol.  v., 
filU)  thut  letters  of  credit  and  commercial  giiarantlea 
are  not  negotiable  Inatrumentn.  In  CnrnpheU'e  Rep., 
iv  ,  3!).^,  it  wa«  decided  that  a  letter  of  cre'lit,  addrensed 
to  nny  person  who  should  make  an  advance  upon 
ttie  fiiith  of  the  letter,  is  an  available  promise  In  favor 
of  the  perAon  making  the  advance  ;  and  it  is  considered 
US  iiviiiliible  if  it  l>e  a  general  letter  of  credit,  in  favor 
of  any  person  who  makes  the  advancement  the  fnith 
of  it.  See  articles  Uanks,  Dtixs  ok  Exciiaxoe,  and 
Faciunok. 

Levant,  a  name  derived  from  the  Italian  word  for 
the  snutli-east,  and  applied  in  the  middle  ages  to  tliat 
quarter  of  the  Mediterranean  east  of  Cape  Mntiipan, 
now  generally  applied  to  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
Syrlu,  etc.  I^vanl,  in  geography,  signifles  any  coun- 
tn'  to  the  eastward  of  us,  or  in  the  eastern  part  of  any 
continent  or  country,  or  in  that  quarter  where  the  sun 
rises. 

Levee,  an  embankment  on  the  margin  of  a  river 
to  confine  it  within  its  natural  channel.  The  lower 
iiart  I'f  LotuHiana,  which  has  been  formed  by  cncroocl 
ments  upon  the  sea,  is  sulijected  to  be  inundated  by 
tlie  Mississippi  and  its  various  branches  for  a  distance 
of  more  than  ."lOO  miles.  In  order  to  protect  the  rich 
Linils  on  these  rivers,  mounds  are  thrown  up  of  clay, 
cvpress-logs,  and  groen  turf,  sometimes  to  thn  height 
(if  15  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  30  feet  at  the  base. 
Thesf,  in  the  language  of  that  part  of  the  country,  are 
la'.leil  lerefi.  They  extend  for  hundreds  of  miles ; 
iind  wlien  the  rivers  are  full,  cultivated  fields  covered 
with  rich  crops,  and  studded  with  villages,  are  seen 
sevcriil  feet  below  the  river  courses.  The  gi*  ing  way 
of  these  levees,  sometimes  occasioned  tiy  n  sudden  and 
violent  pressure  of  the  water,  and  sometimes  by  acci- 
dental perforations,  is  called  a  rretassf ;  Krencli,  a  dis- 
nipt  inn. 
Lew-Chew  Islands.  See  Loo-Ciioo  lai.AvnH. 
Liberia,  an  indei>endent  Negro  republic  of  west 
Afrii'a,  established  1K23,  extends  along  the  coast  of 
(iiiinea,  between  Sierra  I/pone  and  Capo  Mensnrado, 
from  the  Shebar  River  on  the  north,  to  the  (iaraway  on 
the  south,  a  distance  of  XtO  miles,  with  an  average 
Kreadth  of  «»  miles.  Population  ISfiO,  2.^0,000,  of 
whom  10,1100  arc  free  blacks  ftrom  the  United  States, 
anil  llie  remainder  aborigines,  or  captives  released 
from  slavers.  The  countrv  has  been  all  purchased 
from  lime  to  time  by  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ilety,  and  its  -liniato  has  improved  greatly  by  a  sys- 
tematic (IrninaKo,  and  clearance  of  woods.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  '.',000,1)00  inhabitants  of  the  interior  now 
olitain  supplies  of  European  goods  from  this  republic 
md  Cape  I'nlmas.  Liberia,  formerly  a  depeiidencv  of 
Ihe  Tnited  .States  of  America,  was  recognized  as  an 
independent  republic  in  .July,  1H48.  (ioveriinient 
vested  in  a  president,  vice-president,  and  a  senate  of 
()  members,  and  a  house  of  representatives  of  JH  meui- 
lieri,  elected  by  nil  possessors  of  a  real  estate  to  the 
value  of  $,'ll>.  About  60,000  of  the  impulation  are  said 
to  use  tlie  l"nglisti  language,  and  children  are  sent 
from  tl\i'  surrounding  countries,  400  or  .lOO  miles  dis- 
tant, to  attend  the  schools  of  this  State,  which  also 
suppiirts  two  public  journals.  The  sea-port  and  capi- 
tjl,  Monrovia,  has  a  population  of  9,000, 


after  sight,  pay  this  Third  of  Exchange 
(First  and  Second  of  the  same  tenor  and  date  unpaid),  to  the 
Order  of  ,  , 

in  I..ondon  ''  •     j 

Sterling. 
Valua  reecivad  aa  advlaad 
To  . 


The  treaty  concluded  In  1882  between  France  and 
the  republic  of  Lilwria  was  finally  ratified  in  thu  year 
1856.  The  independence  of  the  republic  was  recog- 
nized successively  by  the  United  States,  England, 
lielglum,  Prussia,  and  lirazil,  from  1847  tu  1854.  To 
this  list  France  has  at  last  added  her  name  by  the  late 
treaty.  The  original  colony  of  Lll)eria  was  founded 
by  tlie  American  Colonization  Society,  under  the  di- 
rection of  its  first  President,  Mr.  Finle}-.  It  is  situ- 
ated at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  coast  of  0  uinea, 
and  is  al>out  870  miles  in  length.  Its  capital,  Monro- 
via, is  on  the  former  site  of  the  principal  slave-mar- 
ket on  this  part  of  the  African  coast,  and  stands  as  a 
living  protest  against  the  slave-trade,  in  the  abolition 
of  which  the  colon}'  has  been  largely  Instrumental.  In 
Kebruarj',  1820,  the  first  ship-load  of  emigrants  loft 
New  York  for  tho  coast  of  Guinea.  They  were  80 
in  number — forming  25  families^under  the  care  of  3 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer, 
and  a  physician.  In  1847  Lilwria  emerged  from  its 
dependent  colonial  condition,  and  became  an  independ- 
ent State.  In  1854  it  contained  a  population  of  about 
12,000  black  colonists,  chiefly  Americans,  and  from 
140,000  to  1.50,000  natives,  whose  social  and  religious 
condition  is  far  in  advance  of  that  of  their  blood-thirsty 
and  Idolatrous  ancestors. 

The  capital  is  now  a  flourishing  maritime  city,  hav- 
ing a  fort,  a  light-house,  a  commercial  market,  a  small 
marine,  and  schools,  churches,  newspapers,  charitable 
associations,  and  other  institutions  similar  to  those  in 
the  United  States.  The  6th  article  of  the  constitution 
of  the  republic  declares  that,  inasmuch  as  the  essuntiai 
object  of  its  foundation  was  to  open  an  asylura  for  the 
scattered  and  oppressed  children  of  Africa,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  regenerate  the  people  of  the  vast  conti- 
nent of  Africa,  yet  enveloped  in  the  darkness  of  igno- 
rante,  none  but  persons  of  color  will  be  allowed  to  bo- 
come  citizens  of  the  republic. 

Tho  exports  of  Liberia,  consisting  chiefly  of  palm- 
oil,  logwood,  and  other  dye-woods,  which  are  trans- 
ported to  England  and  the  United  States,  amount  to 
about  $1,000,000  annually.  Resides  all  the  usual 
tropical  productions,  it  protlucos  Indian  com,  rice,  the 
potato,  sugar,  coflfeo,  and  cotton.  Gold  is  also  found 
in  considerable  quantities.  The  cotton  of  I.ilwria, 
which  has  been  highly  approved  in  the  Manchester 
market,  has  lately  attracted  much  attention,  and  its 
probable  successful  cultivation  promises  to  exert  a 
most  important  InHueuce  on  the  future  of  tho  republic. 
A  communication  from  a  highly  respectable  and  relia- 
ble source  recently  appeared  in  the  National  Intelli- 
gencer, the  writer  of  which  gave  a  decided  preference 
to  the  cotton  of  Liberia  over  that  of  Brazil,  in  point  of 
<iuality,  cheapness  of  produt-tion,  and  facility  of  trans- 
))ortation  to  market.  The  subject  deserves  further 
and  full  investigation.  Considered  simply  as  an  ex- 
periment in  )>ractical  l>enevolence,  Liberia  deserves 
and  will  receive  the  protection  of  the  great  powirs  of 
tho  world.  Whether  or  not  it  be  destined,  as  me 
have  thought,  to  work  out  the  solution  of  the  vexed 
(piestion  of  slavery  In  the  United  States,  it  will  yet 
gain  tbn  great  glory  of  redeeming  from  barbarism  and 
idolatry  many  millions  of  the  human  race. 

Trailc  is  the  chosen  employment  of  the  groat  mass 
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of  the  Liberians,  and  some  of  them  have  been  decid- 
edly successful  in  this  vocation.  It  consists  in  the  ex- 
change of  articlpH  of  American  or  European  manufac- 
ture for  the  natural  products  of  the  country,  of  which 
palm-oil,  cam-wood,  and  Ivor}-,  are  the  principal  arti- 
cles. Cam-wood  is  a  rich  dye-wood,  and  it  is  brought 
to  Monrovia  on  the  shoulders  of  the  natives  from  a 
great  distance.  It  is  worth,  in  the  European  and 
American  marltets,  from  lIGO  to  $80  per  ton.  The  ivorj' 
of  thia  region  does  not  form  an  important  item  of  com- 
merce. The  Liberian  merchants  own  a  number  of 
small  vessels,  l>uilt  b}'  themselves,  and  varying  in 
size  from  10  or  15  to  40  or  50  tons.  These  are  navi- 
gated by  the  Liberian  sailors,  and  are  constantly  en- 
gaged in  bringing  palm-oil  to  Monrovia,  from  whence 
it  is  again  shipped  in  foreign  vessels  fur  Liverpool  or 
New  York. 

Under  the  general  name  of  Liberia  ore  compre- 
hended the  territories  of  the  republic  and  of  the  Marj'- 
land  colony,  founded  at  Cape  Palmaa.  The  political 
jurisdiction  of  the  republic  extends  from  Sheuar,  a 
point  immediately  north  of  Gallenas,  to  Qrund  Ses- 
ters,  giving  a  coast  frontier  of  350  miles,  or,  including 
the  Marj'land  colony,  of  470  miles,  running  into  the 
interior  an  average  of  40  miles ;  the  whole  territory 
embracing  an  area  of  upward  of  14,000  square  miles. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  Maryland  colony  extends  from 
Grand  Sesters  to  the  River  San  Pedro,  opening  a  coast 
frontier  of  120  miles.  These  territories  liavr,  of  late 
years,  been  considerably  extended  by  means  of  pur- 
chase, the  most  important  addition  lieing  the  annexa- 
tion of  Gallenas,  formerly  the  point  at  which  the 
slave-trade  was  most  extensively  conducted.  Tlie 
New  Jersey  Colonization  Society,  established  in  1825, 
is  said  to  have  recently  purchased  from  the  natives 
150,000  acres  in  the  interior  of  Uassa  country.  The 
population  in  1850,  as  estimated  by  the  Kev.  R.  R. 
Ourley,  who  was  sent  out  by  government  to  obtain 
information  in  respect  to  Liberia,  was,  in  tlie  republic, 
emigrants,  6,000;  natives,  140,000  to  200,000.  In 
the  Maryland  colony,  emigrants,  9000;  natives,  1(  ' 
000.  Tho  independence  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  liii 
l>een  recognized  by  France,  Belgimn,  Prussia,  the 
Ilanse  Towns,  and  England ;  and,  with  the  latter 
countr}-,  a  treaty  of  peace,  friendship,  and  commerce, 
was  concluded,  August  1,  ltJ49.  Treaties  of  friend- 
ship, etc.,  have  also  been  entered  into  with  several 
tribes  of  the  interior,  cimtaining  stipulations  fur  the 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  incluiling  new  terri- 
tory within  the  political  and  judicial  jurisdiction  of 
the  republic,  Tlie  soil  of  the  republic  is  capable  of 
yielding,  in  the  greatest  abundance,  the  most  valua- 
ble productions  of  tlie  tropics.  Rice,  cotton,  the 
sugar-cane,  and  coifee  are  clasBe<l  among  the  staples 
uf  Lilieria ;  and  corn,  cussada,  yams,  sweet  potatoes, 
arrow-root,  vegetables,  and  beans,  of  every  variety, 
are  among  the  productions  of  this  region. 

It  is  8tat4'd,  on  the  authority  of  persons  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  thin  region  of  Africa, 
that  no  cline  or  cowitry  in  the  world  will  bring  voflee 
to  higher  perfection  tliun  Africa ;  and,  whether  intro- 
duced at  an  early  period  by  the  Portuguese  and  H\mn- 
lards,  or  whether  it  is  a  native  of  the  country,  it  lias 
propagated  itself  along  a  great  extent  of  the  African 
coast,  without  culture,  fur  many  ages.  The  com- 
merce of  the  republic  with  foreign  countries  consists 
chiefly  in  the  exportation  of  articles  supplied  by  the 
native  [lopulation,  from  the  spontaneous  growth  of  tlie 
country,  such  as  palm-oil,  cam-wood,  ivory,  tortoise- 
shell,  and  gold,  which  are  liartered  fur  tobacco,  pow- 
der, muskets,  rum,  cotton  goods,  nalt,  soap,  crockery, 
and  iron  wares,  copper  and  iron  rods,  and  American 
provisions.  This  commerce  must  necessarily  expand 
with  the  growing  development  of  the  agricultural  re- 
sources of  the  ivuntrj-,  and  the  extension  of  the  arts  of 
civilization  and  industry,  in  a  region  so  highly  fa- 
Torad  in  soil  and  climate,  and  so  eminently  adapted 


to  the  production  of  so  great  a  variety  of  valuable 
staples. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Secretarj'  of  the  Treasurj-  of 
Liberia,  in  November,  1849,  that   gentleman  says, 
"  The  committee  whose  duty  it  was  to  furnish  you  with 
a  report,  have,  I  think,  considerably  underrated  the 
annual  exports  from  Liberia.     It  may  be  fairly  stated 
at  $600,000,  in  AfHcan  commodities  (one  fifth  of  which 
is  $100,000),  and  our  imports  from  the  United  States 
may  be  estimated  at  $150,000.     It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark that,  at  present,  it  is  only  fitim  the  United  States 
that  our  merchants  import  goods ;  and,  further,  that 
the  kinds  of  goods  most  su''-ble  for  the  African  trade 
come  from  Europe.     The  commerce  of  Liberia  is  in  its 
infancy,  but  it  advances  rapidly.     The  two  principal 
articles  of  trade  are  tobacco  and  powder;    and  no 
country  can  compete  with  the  United  States  in  these 
items.     Provisions,  also,  will  soon  find  an  extensive 
market  in  Liberia ;   already  the  natives  have  com- 
menced purchasing  them,  particularly  beef,  pork,  and 
salt  fish.     I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that  the 
trade  advances  at  least  50  per  cent,  annually.     The 
American   cotton  goods   are,  in  quality,  superior  to 
those  brought  from  Europe ;  but  there  is  a  material 
difference  in  price.     The   European  is  the  cheapest, 
and  heuce  the  inability  of  the  American  to  compete 
with  the  European.     In  Liberia  we  attribute  the  dif- 
ference in  price  to  the  low  price  of  labor  in  Europe." 
Changes  have  occurred  in  the  commercial  movements 
of  Liberia  since  the  date  of  Mr.  Gurley's  report.    Then, 
Liberia  imported  English  goods,  though  not  directly 
from  England ;  but  now,  importations  from  England 
are  verj-  large,  while  from  the  United  States  they  arc 
annually  diminishing.     It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
not  less  than  100  ships,  somo  of  them  of  lOOQ  tons' 
burden,  regularly  trading  between  liritish  |)urt-i  und 
the  coast  of  Africa,  while  a  regular  line  of  steamers 
plies  monthly  between  England  and  Liberia.     Must  of 
the  supplies  of  everj-  description  are  derived  from  En- 
gland ;  while  the  only  articles  guing  from  the  United 
States  are  powder,  rum,  flour,  beef,  pork,  tol)acco, 
herrings,  mackerel,  and  some  few  cotton  goods ;  the 
latter  article  constantly  diminishing,    A  reliable  state- 
ment, recently  put  forth,  estimates  the  value  uf  tiio 
average  annual  ex|>orts  from  all  this  region  of  western 
central  Africa,  to  the  European  States,  at  sume  {ilo,- 
000,000,  and  ut  u  commercial  exchange  in  favor  of  the 
European  merchants  of  about  500  per  cent.    The  com- 
merce has  been  carried  on  chiefly  by  native  and  Lil? 
rian  traders  from  Liberian  ports  and  uthors  on  tin 
Gulf  of  Guinea,  in  European  vessels.     Erance,  Spain, 
Denmark,  Portugal,  and  Germany,  have  participateil 
in  this  cummercial  intercourse ;  but  they  are  all  sur- 
passed by  Great  Ilritain. 

From  the  "  Annual  Statements  of  the  Trade  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  Kingduin,"  it  ap|>ears  thut 
the  imports  into  Groat  Urituin  from  the  western  coast 
of  Africa — the  limits  of  which  are  nut  particularly 
designated,  though  eHtimated  to  contain  some  ,'iO,COU,- 
OUO  inhabitants — consist  chiefly  uf  bar-wuud,  cani-uood, 
ebony,  guano,  guin-aniiui,  gum-copal,  uiitanned  hide., 
palm-oil,  orchal,  elephants'  teetli,  and  Ijccs'-wax— the 
lieaviest  item,  by  far,  being  pahu-oil,  which  averaged 
sumo  460,000  cwt.  each  of  the  live  )ears  cniiiii)?  with 
1858;  and  amounted  to  l>33,508  cwt.,  at  a  "coniputiHl 
real  value"  of  i:i,457,0G8,  in  1854.  The  ag(;re^'llto 
value  uf  im|iorts  in  1854  is  given  officially  at  i!l,5'.'S,- 
B'Jti,  Tho  ex|K>rts,  during  the  same  year,  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom,  oruf  other 
countries,  consisted  of  arms  and  amniunitinn,  Mcnriiig 
apparel,  manufactures  of  cuttun,  wuul,  silk,  iron, 
brass,  coj)|)er,  steel,  and  ghiss ;  solt,  soap,  spirits, 
staves,  cuala,  beads,  unmanufactured  tulmcco,  earth- 
enwarj,  and  |iorcelain ;  of  which  the  heaviest  items 
were  cottons,  gunpowder,  guns,  staves,  and  tolnuco. 
The  average  "  declared  value"  of  cottons  thus  exported, 
during  the  six  years  ending  1864,  was  XlK7,iK)0i  unii 
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of  tobacco,  the  average  quantity  was  2,150,000  pounds. 
The  computed  real  value  of  the  1,818,827  pounds  of 
tobacco  exported  in  1854  is  given  at  £66,760.  The 
computed  real  value  of  all  foreign  exports  to  western 
Africa  for  the  same  year  was  £174,078 ;  and  of  all  do- 
mestic exports,  £646,868 ;  being  more  than  that  of 
185B,  and  double  that  of  1852 — the  average  value  of 
each  of  the  six  years  ending  with  1854,  being  upward 
of  £460,000. 

It  is  thus  Bpen  that  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with 
western  Africa  is  rapidly  increasing — amounting,  in 
value,  in  1854,  to  £1,528,896  imports :  domestic  ex- 
ports, £640,868  ;  foreign  exports,  £174,073 ;  aggregate 
(imports  and  exports)  £2,849,887=$11,749,185.  And 
this,  independently  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1854  to  #1,421,- 
8R6 ;  and  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  Kiver  Gambia,  amounting  to  $1,547,285  more  ; 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  south  Af- 
rica, swelling  the  amount  $8,883,090  more  ;  malting, 
in  all,  an  aggregate  of  over  $23,000,000  in  1854,  for 
the  western  coast  of  Africa  entire.  The  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  west  Africa,  there  are  no  means  of 
determining — the  values  of  imports  and  exports  l)eing 
given  in  Commerce  and  Navigation  for  "  Africa  Gene- 
rally." "  Liberia,"  it  is  true,  appears  in  the  reports 
from  1849  to  1854,  inclusive,  l)ut  with  no  figures  to  in- 
dicate trade,  and  but  few  to  indicate  navigation  ;  giv- 
ing, it  is  inferred,  the  tonnage  of  colonization  vessels 
only— none  others,  perhaps,  l.aing  engaged  in  the  di- 
rect intercourse  with  Liberia.  The  following  table 
shows  the  trade  of  tlie  United  States  with  Africa  dur- 
ing the  seven  years  ending  June  8C,  1855 : 


Yun. 

Export!. 

Imports. 

Total. 

1S49 

«708,411 
769,206 
1,840,644 
1,240,141 
1,610,888 
1,8(4,972 
1,875,906 

|49.%742 
624,722 
1,168,176 
1,057,6.57 
1,202,986 
1,380,600 
1,837,627 

$1,2(4,168 
1,283,988 
2,.VI8,820 
2,303,798 
2,818,819 
3,191,582 
2,718,482 

I860 

1851 

1852 

1858 

1854 

1865 

From  this  statement,  it  will  be  perceived  that,  al- 
though the  figures  for  1855  show  a  falling  off  in  that 
year,  as  compared  with  1864  and  185.3,  yet  that  there 
is  a  regular  and  very  rapid  advance  from  1849.  Hut, 
while  the  average  value  of  tho  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  all  Africa,  during  the  six  years  ending 
1854,  is  found  to  be  only  $2,200,000 ;  that  of  Great 
Britian  with  west  Africa,  alone,  for  the  same  period, 
averaged  $2,800,000 ;  and,  including  all  of  her  AfH- 
can  colonies  and  possessions,  together  with  the  tsti- 
nutted  value  of  her  trade  on  the  eastern  coast,  it  could 
not  have  averaged  much  less  than  $20,000,000. 

In  1854,  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  "  Af- 
rica Generally"  rose  to  $:t,l91,682— a  higher  figure 
than  Iwfore  or  sin™  ;  at  the  same  time,  the  trade  of 
Great  Uritain  with  west  Africa,  only,  amounted  to 
lrill,"19,lK,'),  The  value  of  the  unmanufactured  to- 
liaciM  alone— <lerived  moftly  from  the  United  States — 
iiinounted  to  nearly  $800,000  of  tliat  total ;  and  the 
value  of  Ilritlsh  trade  with  "  Africa  (Jeneraily"  was, 
as  has  been  seen,  more  than  $28,000,000,  or  ncarlv  8 
times  that  of  tho  United  States. 

The  establishment  of  a  line  of  commercial  steamers 
hetween  the  Uniteci  States  and  tlie  western  coast  of 
Africa  has  been  urged,  as  tending  greatly  to  the  aug- 
mentation of  our  commerce  with  that  countrj-.  The 
uses  which  su<'h  steamers  might  subserve  have  lieen 
stated  thus;— 1.  The  transjiortation  of  free  negroes 
from  tlie  United  States  to  Liberia.  2.  Tho  carrving 
of  tlio  mails.  8.  The  transportation  of  merchandize. 
4.  Tlio  carrying  of  pilgrims  on  their  way  to  Mecca. 
.").  i  ho  carrying,  on  tho  return  voyage,  of  the  pii- 
Rrims,  who  now  assume  tlic  name  of'  Hadjis  ;  tlie  cer- 
tain and  exiiertitious  transportation  of  tho  fruit  and 
other  products  of  the  Mediterranean  ;  and  the  greater 
faoUity  utfonled  to  passengers  from  ci-ntral  Kurope 


to  America,  whose  expense  of  travel  will  be  greatly 
diminished  by  embarliing  at  the  south  of  France  in- 
stead of  at  the  usual  western  ports. 

Palm-oil  has  become,  within  a  few  years,  a  staple  of 
export  fh>m  Liberia.  More  than  80  vessels  were 
freighted  with  tho  article  at  her  ports,  in  1855 ;  while 
three  years  before,  the  quantity  exported  did  not 
exceed  1000  gallons,  at  a  cost  of  $1  per  gallon.  The 
quantit}-  exported  at  the  present  time  is,  at  least, 
700,000  gallons ;  but  the  price  has  fallen  to  83  cents 
per  gallon.  The  trade  in  ground-nuts,  chiefly  carried 
on  with  France,  is  becoming  of  great  importance. 
They  are  shipped  in  bags,  and,  when  ground,  supply 
a  wholesome  substitute  for  olive-oil.  Sugar,  cotton, 
and  coffee  are,  however,  viewed  as  the  great  natural 
staples  of  product  for  tlie  soil  and  climate  of  Liberia. 
The  import  duties  in  the  republic  of  Liberia  are  6  per 
cent,  ad  valorem. 

From  recent  intimations,  it  is  not  improbable  that 
the  countrj-  east  of  Lilieria  may  shortly  be  more  ex- 
tensively explored,  with  a  view  of  planting  new  set- 
tlements in  the  interior  of  the  present  coast  line,  which 
it  is  hoped  will  be  beyond  the  reach  of  malaria.  Should 
such  an  enterprise  be  successfully  carried  out,  the  im- 
mense natural  resources  of  that  fertile  region  would 
soon  attract  foreign  commerce,  and  thus  the  philan- 
thropic labors  of  those  engaged  in  the  movement  would 
be  greatly  facilitated. — Com.  Rel.,  U.  8. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  vast  commercial  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  the  commerce  of  western  Africa, 
if  the  Niger  and  Tschadda,  the  natural  highways  into 
the  interior  to  Timbuctoo  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
continent,  were  effectually  opened  and  maintained  so 
for  a  few  years.  The  last  expedition  is  a  proof  that, 
under  judicions  management,  and  at  the  proper  season, 
there  is  no  greater  danger  to  health  in  a  navigation  of 
those  streams,  than  of  other  rivers  in  Brazil  and  our 
southern  States.  While  the  British  export  trade  with 
different  parts  of  the  world  has  onlj'  increased  in  the 
last  20  years  50  per  cent.,  the  export  trade  of  western 
Africa  has  more  than  doubled.  British  manufactures 
are  niainl)'  dependent  on  that  quarter  for  several  arti- 
cles, especially  vegetable  oils  and  ivory.  The  yearly 
export  of  palm-oil  has  risen  to  the  value  of  nearly 
£2,000,000  sterling,  or  $10,000,000.  Ground-nuts,  for 
oil,  are  a  leading  article  of  production.  Dyewoods 
are  im|)ortant.  Of  the  whole  imports  of  Ivor)-  into 
Great  Britain,  Africa  supplies  one  half.  When  it  is 
noticed  what  has  l)een  done  in  stimulating  the  cultiva- 
tion of  coffee,  sugar,  spices,  and  other  staples  in  Libe- 
ria, there  is  no  reason  why  a  great  stimulus  may  not  be 
given  also  to  the  countries  bordering  on  the  rivers  of 
the  interior. 

The  following  returns  to  Parliament  illustrate  the 
increase  of  British  exports  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa, 
and  of  imports  from  the  same  region  : 

Venr«. 


€ 


1850 

£689,429 

1861 

6.U648 

\X,i 

58.8,725 

law 

91)1,402 

1«M 

958,S09 

ICx|)orlii. 


iniporti, 

£605,968 
794,810 
707,024 
749,378 
906,684 


T.-I«i.  ~" 

i;  1,24.^,887 
1,449,8,'i'J 
1,240,749 
l,fl.5<l,776 
l,8fl.f,448 


This  is  independent  of  the  Briti.sh  colonies  of  Sierra 
Leone,  the  trade  of  which  amounted  in  1864  to  $1,421,- 
865,  and  of  the  British  possessions  on  the  Gold  Coast 
and  the  Kiver  (inmbia,  amounting  to  $1,517,285  more, 
and  of  those  at  the  Cape  of  (Jood  Hope  and  in  south 
Africa,  swelling  the  amount  $8,888,090  more  ;  making 
in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $28,000,000  in  1854,  for  the 
western  coast  of  Africa  entire. 

An  American  steam  line  to  Africa  would  be  a  pio- 
neer of  civiiixation.  It  would  afford  a  rapid  communi- 
cation with  the  interesting  republic  of  Liberia,  which 
is  proving  the  capacity  of  the  Christianized  and  Amer- 
icanized African  for  self-government,  according  to  An- 
glo-Saxon ideas  and  institutions.  It  could  nut  fail  to 
promote  powerfully  tho  prosperity  of  that  young  com- 
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monwealth.  It  would  practicalljr  bridge  the  Atlantic 
in  a  new  direction,  and  connect  togetlier  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  the  most  stationary  of  the  continents. 
It  would  soon  be  an  effectual  aid  in  that  African  exo- 
dus from  the  soil  of  the  new  world  to  the  ancient 
fatherland  of  the  race,  of  which  we  now  see  the  faint 
iMg^nnings.  Its  realization  woald  involve  more  wide- 
reaching  and  beneficial  results  than  even  its  warmest 
Mends  have  ever  hoped. 

Zilbraiies.  In  a  volume  on  Public  I.ibnirios  of 
the  United  States,  published  by  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, the  following  statistics  appear,  obtained  for 
a  large  part  from  replies  to  circulars,  and  therefore 
IcM  full  than  those  of  the  census : 

UbnriM.  Ko.  Volanwi. 

State  Libraries. 89  288,987 

Social  libraries. 126  611,884 

College  Libraries 126  1588,919 

Stu.lciits'  I.lbrsrlos 142  264,889 

Bonilnarlct  and  ProfeMlonal  Libraries  227  820,909 

Scientlflcsiid  Historical  Societies' do.  84  188,901 

GaiAT  LinaAKiis  or  Euaopi  in  1848. 

LtbnirlM.  Voturnci. 

•  Paris  NaUontl 824,000 

•  Munich  Uoysl 400,000 

Peterabarg;  Imperiil 448,000 

•  I^ndim  Britlah  Museum 48&,000 

•  CoprnhsKon  BoyaL 412,000 

•  Berlin  Roval 410,000 

•  Vienna  Imperial 818,000 

•  Presdcn  Koval 800,000 

Madrid  National 200,000 

Wolfonbattcl  Ducal 200,000 

Btut^rd  Royal 187,000 

Paris  Arse  nal 180,000 

•  Milan  Breia 170,000 

Parts  St.  Genevieve 160,000 

DarmsUdt  Grand  Dacal 160,000 

•  Florence  Maxllabecchlan 160,000 

•  Nbi.Ios  Koyal 11)0,000 

•  Brusaels  Koyal 188,600 

Rome  Casanato 120,000 

•  IlnK"«RoTal ..  100,000 

Paris  Maiarln 100,000 

Rome  Vatican 100,000 

•  Parma  Ducal 100,000 

TheM  marked  thus  (♦)  are  entitled  by  law  to  a  copy  of 

srery  book  published  within  the  States  to  which  they  ro- 
qiectlvi'iy  bclonK. 

I  V  It  Das  lieen  decided  that  no  shipwright  has 
•  lit-  '>  a  vessel  for  the  repairs,  etc.,  done  to  tlie  ves- 

••1,  nihil  he  parts  with  the  possession  of  the  vessel, 
and  can  only  recover  the  same  from  the  owners  in  un 
action  for  debt,  as  he  in  this  case,  as  well  as  trades- 
men, wlio  have  no  lien  upon  the  ship,  are  supposed  to 
have  given  the  credit  for  tlic  requisites  required  for  the 
vessel  to  the  owner.  In  maritime  lien,  Mie  |iersons 
who  hnve  a  claim  in  the  Admiralty  Ourt  in  rem,  mid 
can  coinjiel  reimburement,  consist  of  those  who  have 
rendered  services  to  tlie  ship  liy  their  labor,  as  mar- 
iners, liy  pilotage,  tonnage,  salvage,  and  by  the  loan  of 
money  us  Imttomry  for  repairs.  The  wages  of  seamen 
have  the  first  claim  upon  a  vessel,  and  then  rome  sal- 
vage, pilotage,  tonnage,  or  Imttomry.  Bottomry,  Imw- 
ever,  has  a  precedence  over  prior  salvage,  ulthnugh  it 
gives  way  to  subsequent  snlviige.  Sir  <l<ihn  Michel,  I 
tpealiing  of  lien,  says  :  "  .Subject^  •rliich  n|)erate  for 
the  protection  of  prior  interests  are  privileged  over ' 
those  interests."  I 

LietltenBnt,  of  a  ship  of  war,  the  officer  next  in 
rank  and  power  to  tlie  captain,  In  whose  absence  he  u  ' 
•cronllngly  charged  witli  the  oommiinii  of  the  ship,  as 
also  tlin  execution  of  whatever  onlers  he  may  have  I 
received  from  the  cominaiider.  | 

l,ieut><nant  (A>rtim  lrnen>,  holding  the  place  of),  in  a  ' 
military  sense,  means  the  person  second  in  command :  ; 
aa,  lonl-Iieuteiiant,  one  who  represents  the  prince  or ; 
governing  power ;  lieutennnt-general,  one  wlio  stands 
next  to  the  general ;  lieutenant-colonel,  the  next  to  a 
colonel ;  and  lieutenant,  the  next  to  a  <'uptiiin,  in  every  \ 
company  of  Imth  foot  and  liorse,  and  who  takes  tliu  ' 
conimund  upon  the  deatli  or  absence  of  a  superior ; 
officer.  I 

Xiife-Boats.    See  LirB-rnisHKitvKits.  ' 


Xafe-Preaenrera.  Although  it  too  fteqnently 
happens  that  an  accident  which  materially  endangers 
the  life  of  an  individual,  deprives  him,  in  the  mean- 
time, of  that  presence  of  mind  which  alone  would 
enable  him  to  take  proper  measures  for  his  safety  ■  }-et 
to  have  meditated,  in  an  interval  of  leisure,  upon  the 
best  method  of  proceeding  in  case  of  emergency,  must 
tend  greatly  to  diminish  the  embarrassment  and  con- 
fusion that  commonly  accompany  the  accident,  even  if 
it  should  not  Imj  thought  necessary  to  provide  any  par- 
ticular apparatus  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  dan- 
ger. There  are  also  many  ways  in  which  those  who 
are  not  immediately  involved  in  the  disaster  may  co-i- 
tribute  to  the  preservation  of  life,  whether  actuated  by 
interest,  or  by  humanity  only ;  and  the  modes  of  re- 
lief will  therefore  be  naturally  divided  into  the  inter- 
nal and  the  external,  whether  relating  to  Jim  or  to 
ikipurrecki. 

Internal  Fire-Eicapt*. — Whenever  a  family  estab- 
lishes itself  in  a  Tesidence  not  detached  from  others 
it  becomes  of  importance  to  ascertain  what  facilities 
the  house  affords  for  ascending  to  the  roof,  and  for 
passing  to  those  of  tlie  neighboring  houses.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  that  a  conflagration  should  extend  ut 
once  to  the  contiguous  houses  on  each  side,  before  the 
inhabitants  of  the  house  in  question  have  liad  time  to 
escape.  But  in  a  detache<l  house,  if  there  are  not  two 
or  more  stair-cases  remote  from  each  other,  and  even  in 
a  house  contiguous  to  others,  when  there  is  no  facility 
of  communicating  liy  the  roof,  it  tiecomes  higlity  ex- 
pedient to  provide  some  internal  uuant  of  escaping 
through  the  windows,  in  case  of  lire,  and  to  have  on 
every  floor  u  strong  rope,  with  a  hook  or  a  loop  at  the 
end,  by  which  it  may  lie  fastened  to  a  bed-post,  so  us 
to  enable  un  active  person  to  descend  by  its  help  out  of 
tlie  window,  finding  frtnn  time  to  time  a  partial  footing 
in  the  inequalities  of  the  wall.  This  process  will  lie 
greatly  facilitated  by  having  the  rope  knotted  at  inter- 
vals of  about  a  foot  throughout  its  length  ;  the  knots 
lieing  nearly  as  convenient  as  tlie  blocks  or  clips,  that 
are  sometimes  made  for  the  purpose  of  retarding  tlic 
descent,  liy  holding  them,  and  regulating  the  friitiun 
by  the  pressure  of  the  hand ;  unless  the  clip  be  at- 
tachc<l  to  a  strong  cross-bar,  on  which  a  person  may 
■it,  while  he  regulates  the  position  of  the  clip  by  its 
handles,  allows  himself  to  descend  witli  more  or  less 
velocity  at  pleasure. — Kmbrhon'h  Meihaiiicn,  figs. 228, 
22i( ;  Lkpi-old's  Thiatrum  Mm-hinarium,  plati^  liv. 

Kxlemnl  Menru  nf  ICscapf  fmm  Fire. — The  external 
means  to  lie  employed  in  cases  of  eonllagratiou  must 
be  provided  by  the  managers  of  fire-oflice.i,  or  liy  oilier 
public  officers  ;  and  every  ingenious  workman  whdin 
they  may  employ  will  lie  able  at  his  leisure,  to  devise 
such  apparatus  as  he  can  the  most  conveniently  execute, 
and  to  give  it  a  full  trial  in  tho  absence  uf  all  danger; 
it  will  therefore  only  be  advisable  that  lie  sliiiuid  loiii- 
paro  for  himself  the  particular  inventions  whieli  have 
lieen  suggested  for  this  purpose,  and  that  he  should 
choose  from  among  tlieni  such  as  he  tliinks  most  likely 
^■(  do  him  credit ;  and  lie  may,  indeed,  very  possibl/ 
liiid  means  of  improving  on  any  of  them,  in  i.cii- 
pidd's  Thentnim  Mnrhiturium  (plutes  liv.  lv.>,  we  linil 
tlio  reprrsentiition  of  a  chair  cidcuiuted  to  bo  drawn  up 
or  down  by  means  of  pulleys.  Mr.  V'arcuurt  obtained, 
in  17ill,  the  approbation  of  the  I'nrisiim  Academy  uf 
Sciuiicos  for  his  invention  of  a  hollow  mast,  lixed  in  a 
wagon,  and  supporting  a  stage,  with  the  means  uf  us- 
ceiidiiig  and  descending. — Hitt.,  p.  168.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  centurj-,  a  lire-<'scupc  of  .Mr.  Aiidi- 
bert  was  approved  liy  the  I'arisian  institute.— .l/i»i. 
Itul.,  iv.  A  committee  was  also  appointed  for  e.xiiiii- 
ining  several  similar  inventions  at  the  Lyceum  uf  .\rt«, 
unci  a  medal  was  awarded  by  it  to  Mt,  Daiijcin,  for  hl.s 
upjiaratiis,  wliiuli  consists  of  a  plutfuriii  carrit'd  on 
wheels,  supported  by  three  frames,  with  brass  wires, 
on  which  Ikixcs  are  made  to  slide  up  and  down  fur  tho 
iionveyance  of  p«!r»ou»  or  furniture. — Anmdea  dn  Arts. 
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Repertory,  ii.,  vol.  i.,  p.  489.  Mr.  CoUlns's  invention 
of  pipes  raised  \ty  ropes,  and  affording  a  centre  to  a 
long  lever,  is  described  in  the  fourth  volnme  of  the 
Ammcan  Trantactioiu,  and  in  the  Repertory,  vol.  xv., 
p.  85.  In  the  Slst  volnme  of  the  Transaction!  of  the 
Soeifty  of  Artu  for  1818,  p.  244,  we  have  an  account  of 
s  flre-escape  invented  l)y  Mr.  Adam  Yonng,  for  which 
he  received  a  medal  ttma.  the  societ}'.  It  appears  to 
constitute  by  far  the  most  portable  of  ladders,  consist- 
ing of  cross  Itars  or  rounds  connected  by  ropes,  and 
having  their  ends  fitted  together,  so  as  to  form  a  pole, 
which  is  readily  elevated  to  the  window;  and  the 
rounds  being  separated,  and  the  hooks  at  the  end  prop- 
erly fixed  to  the  window-frame,  the  whole  forms  itself 
into  a  very  convenient  ladder  of  A  mixed  structure. 
The  34th  volume,  for  1816,  p.  227,  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  Mr.  Braby's  fire-escape,  consisting  of  a  t\t 
made  to  slide  on  a  strip  of  plank  fixed  to  a  pole, 
and  governed  by  a  rope,  which  is  cased  with  iron, 
to  protect  it  in  cae  ^  of  necessity,  from  the  effect  of 
the  fire. 

A  great  many  other  forms  of  fire-escapes  might  be 
noticed,  for  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  which  readily 
appeal  to  the  ingenious  mechanic  In  a  large  city  where 
titos  are  numerous ;  and  every  form  of  fire-escape 
must  at  times  fall.  Hence,  there  has  been  a  sort  of 
computitlon  among  the  uneducated  inventors,  who 
have  displayed  some  mechanical  Ingenuit}',  but  have 
not,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  developed  any  new  prin- 
ciple. 

Internal  Meant  nf  Escape  from  Shipmreck. — The 
means  of  escaping  from  shipwreck  may  be  similarly 
divided  into  internal  and  external,  or  into  the  precau- 
tions to  l>e  taken  by  the  ship's  company,  and  the 
measures  to  be  adopted  hj-  persons  on  shore.  The  in- 
ternal means  depend  either  on  enabling  the  Individ- 
uals to  swim  or  float,  or  establishing  a  connection  with 
the  shore  by  ropes  •  and  of  the  former,  we  may  first 
consider  those  w'  ich  require  no  particular  preparation 
before  the  occurrence  of  the  accident  that  calls  them 
into  action,  and  which  are,  therefore,  the  most  uni- 
versally applicable.  Of  such  expedients,  the  most 
eftectual  appear  to  be  those  which  depend  on  the  em- 
ployment of  empty  water-casks  for  assisting  the  ship's 
company  to  drift  on  shore.  1.  A  paper  on  the  ar- 
rangement of  water-casks,  to  serve  us  floats  in  case  of 
shipwreck,  appears  In  the  pnlilications  of  the  Society 
for  the  Improvement  of  Naval  Architecture,  dated  in 
179(i  (vol.  ii.,  p.  51).  2.  In  1818,  Mr.  Grant  of  Hide- 
ford  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts, 
for  the  invention  of  a  life-preserver,  consisting  of  a 
86  i;allon  cask,  with  some  iron  Iwllast  fixed  on  a  woo<l- 
en  lied,  and  lashed  to  the  cask,  unci  with  ro|)es  round 
it  for  the  men  to  hold  ;  and  It  was  found  that  10  men 
were  supiwrted  by  It  with  convenience  in  tolerably 
smooth  water,  the  bung  of  the  cask  being  well  secured 
by  I'ork  (vol.  xxxvl.,  p.  fill).  Tho  Imllust  could  lie  of 
very  little  use,  and  a  cask  simply  tied  round  with  a 
rope,  like  a  conmion  parcel,  would  probably  answer 
tlie  puqiose  ei|ually  well.  It  would,  indeed,  lie  pru- 
dent for  every  ship  in  a  storm,  on  a  lee  shore,  to  have 
a  few  of  her  casks  well  emptied  and  stop|)e<l,  aii<l  tle<l 
in  this  manner,  before  the  actiuil  occurrence  of  immi- 
nent danger.  8.  In  il7th  volume  of  tho  'I'rannaf- 
liimf  (if  the  Society  (p.  110),  there  is  an  account  of  Mr. 
Cook's  life-raft,  consisting  of  a  siiunro  frame  with 
canvas  nailed  across  it,  supported  by  a  cask  at  eacli 
comer,  for  which  the  gold  modal  was  voted  to  him. 
4.  It  is  followed  by  a  description  of  Lieutenant  Rodg- 
er's life-raft  (p.  112>,  which  obtained  a  similar  compli- 
ment. This  raft  has  the  ailvantage  of  retpiiring  only 
such  materials  as  are  usually  found  on  Iniard  of  every 
ship;  capstan-liars,  boat-masts,  yanls,  or  any  other 
spars  of  niiiderate  dimensiouH,  which  are  tied  together 
so  OS  to  niako  a  sort  of  wagon  frame,  with  a  large 
cask  fixed  on  each  side ;  it  .ipiiears  to  afford  a  very 
convenient  support  to  tho  men,  but  it  can  scarcely 


possess  any  great  strength  for  resisting  the  force  of  the 
breakers. 

Mr.  J.  Bremer,  a  clergyman  in  the  Orkneys,  had 
received  a  medal  from  the  Society  'xi  1810,  for  his 
method  of  converting  any  ship's  boat  into  a  life-boat 
by  putting  into  It  8  or  4  casks  lashed  to  the  keel,  which 
is  to  have  ring-bolts  fixed  in  it  for  receiving  the  ropes 
by  which  the  casks  are  fastened ;  he  gives  particular 
directions  for  making  all  the  necessary  arrangements, 
in  the  28th  volume  of  the  Trantactions  (p.  134);  he 
particularly  advises  that  no  use  should  be  made  of  the 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  cavity  of  the  boat,  but  that 
the  bottom  should  be  perforated  without  hesitation, 
wherever  the  hole  would  afford  any  additional  facility 
for  fixing  a  rope.  Captain  Manby's  jolly-boat,  fitted 
as  a  life-lioat,  "  at  the  expense  of  £3,"  seems  to  be 
comprehended  among  those  preparations  which  are  to 
be  made  previously  to  the  voyage.  The  buckling  a 
soldiers  canteen  on  his  breast  as  an  assistance  to  ena* 
ble  him  to  float,  lielongs  to  those  temporar}'  expedi- 
ents which  may  occasionally  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage. Tying  a  hat  in  a  pocket-handkerchief,  and 
holding  It  as  a  float,  has  been  recommended  by  Mr. 
Dawson  in  the  Philosophical  Magazine  (vol.  xx.,  p. 
862) ;  he  advises  that  the  crown  of  the  hat  should  be 
held  downward,  and  observes  that  a  stick  may  be  cm- 
ployed,  to  enable  us  to  use  2  or  4  hats  at  once  ;  but 
this  method  can  only  be  a. .opted  when  the  accident 
occurs  in  very  still  water. 

In  China,  a  frame  of  bamboo  surrounding  the  per- 
son is  used  for  a  float,  and  tho  lightness  and  strength 
of  this  substance  must  well  adapt  it  for  the  purpose  ; 
sometimes  also  a  gourd  is  tied  to  a  child,  to  secure  its 
floating  in  case  of  accident.  The  Inflated  goat-skins 
used  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Arabs,  or  the  seal- 
skins employed  by  the  Chilians,  have  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  easily  rent  or  torn  by  a  rock  or  a  spar ; 
an  olijection  which  is  also  more  or  less  applicable  to  all 
substances  containing  air;  for  example,  to  the  air- 
jackets  descrllied  In  Leopold's  Thealrum  Pontifcum, 
published  about  1724.  A  flout  of  a  semicircular  form 
was  recommended  b}-  Ozanam,  the  author  of  the  I'ec- 
reations;  and  Bach.strom,  in  h'lsArtofSicimminif,  pro- 
posed to  float  a  troop  of  cavalry,  by  fixing  cork  to  the 
saddles.  Tho  cork  jacket  of  Uelacy  is  described  in  tho 
History  of  the  Parisian  Academy  of  Sciences  for  1757, 
and  Lachupelle's  Scaphander,  which  is  considered  an 
improvement  on  it,  in  the  volume  for  1765.  In  the 
year  1764  the  attention  of  the  British  public  was  par- 
ticularly called  to  the  floating  powers  of  cork,  by  some 
experiments  which  wore  made  with  cork  jackets  on 
the  Thames,  together  with  some  comparu'ive  experi- 
ments on  air-jackets ;  and  Dr.  Wilkinson,  in  the  Phi- 
losophical Traiuaclions  for  1765,  describes  some  experi- 
ments by  which  he  asc  rtatned  that  about  a  pound  of 
cork  was  amply  suflicient  to  enalile  a  man  of  ordinary 
size  and  make  to  flout  witliout  effort.  It  is  almost  super- 
fluous to  enumerate  the  multitude  of  trifling  variations 
that  have  been  made  in  tho  arrangements  of  cork  jack- 
ets and  air-jackets,  apparently  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing a  momentary  interest,  though  |H>ssibly  from  tho 
best  motives.  Mr.  llos({uet  advised  a  bag  of  cork  shav- 
ings to  bo  kept  in  readiness  by  each  person  ;  the  Sea- 
man's Pritnd  was  coni|iosed  of  two  pieces  of  cork,  united 
by  straps  ;  the  ('ollinella  was  a  Iiollow  vessel  of  copper, 
divided  into  cells  ;  a  "  niarino  spencer"  has  been  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Spencer,  in  tho  16tb  volume  of  the  Philo- 
sophical Mnyinine,  consisting  of  a  numlicr  of  old  corks, 
arranged  sii  as  to  form  a  girdle  ;  and  in  1806,  Mr.  T.  C. 
Daniel  obtained  a  gold  medal  from  the  Society  of  .\rts, 
for  tho  iuvontion  of  an  apiHtratus  of  waterproof  Icatlicr, 
surrounding  the  boily,  which,  according  to  thu  testi- 
monials ho  pniduccd,  hud  saved  the  lives  of  some  per- 
sons who  had  been  sailing  in  a  pleasure-boat  on  u  rivor. 
In  smooth  water,  it  bus  lieen  suggested  that  throwing 
a  foot-ball,  with  a  small  weight  tied  to  it,  to  tho  per- 
son immersed,  would  often  afford  sutlivicnt  assistance ; 
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Ud,  with  TOipect  to  floating,  tliere  i*  no  doubt  tluit 
any  of  the  iLHsistances  which  have  been  propoaed 
would  be  sufBrient  if  they  were  at  hand ;  but  there  is 
another  object,  to  which  it  is  necessary  to  attend,  in 
cold,  and  even  in  temperate  cliinatea,  that  of  support- 
ing a  temperature  compatible  with  life  and  health,  if 
the  immersion  is  likely  to  be  of  long  duration ;  and  an 
additional  provision  of  worsted  Btocliings,  javicets,  and 
trowsers,  will  be  almost  as  essential,  in  such  cases,  as 
the  means  of  obtaining  buoyancy. 

Thr  invention  of  India-  rul>ber  cloth  led  to  the  in- 
tnxluction  of  inflated  l)elts,  the  advantages  of  which, 
compared  with  cork,  and  other  forms  of  belt,  are  their 
greater  buoyancy  compared  with  their  l)ulk,  ond  their 
greater  portability,  for,  when  emptied  of  air,  they  can 
be  folded  up,  and  packed  into  a  small  space.  The  ob> 
jections  to  them  are  their  lialtilit}-  tn  get  punctured  or 
torn,  nnd  to  decay,  from  being  put  away  d.imp ;  the 
metal  valves  by  which  they  are  inflated  may  also  get 
out  of  onier;  during  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  a 
wreck  they  are  liable  to  be  only  partially  inflated,  and 
the  valve.t  to  be  only  half  screwed  up,  so  as  to  allow 
of  the  escape  of  the  inclosed  air.  Commander  J.  K. 
Ward,  K.  N.,  inspector  of  life-boats  to  the  National 
Life-Boat  Institution,  has  invented  a  l)elt  with  4  com- 
partments, which  admit  of  l>eing  separately  inflated, 
thus  mitigating  the  danger  arising  fn>m  puncture  or 
injury  to  the  inflating  valves ;  it  has  a  Imoyancy  equal 
to  ;t<)  lli.i..  and  should  two  of  its  compartments  lie  dis- 
abled, the  remaining  two  would  be  sutlicient  to  float 
the  wearer. 

For  the  rough  purposes  of  ordinary  boat-work,  ('om- 
mander  Ward  insistx  on  the  advantages  of  cork  as  a 
material  for  life-belts,  and  he  has  invente<l  a  form  of 
belt,  which  has  been  selected  by  the  National  lA  '.<- 
Boat  Institution  for  the  use  of  its  life-lwats'  crews. 
The  liuoyant  power  of  each  belt  is  from  '20  to  24  llis., 
the  cork  is  uncovered,  so  that  its  quality  can  l>e  seen, 
and  it  is  divided  into  numerous  narrow  pieces,  each  of 
which  is  sewed  separately  to  u  strong  linen  or  duck 
belt,  which  covers  the  body  from  the  arm-pits  to  lie- 
low  the  hips.  The  pieces  of  cork  are  dii>triliuted  in 
two  rows,  one  aliovo,  the  other  liolow  tlie  waist, 
and  the  belt  is  8ecure<l  closely  al>out  the  body  liy 
means  of  strings  passed  round  the  waist,  lietween  the 
two  rows  of  i-ork.  It  is  further  secured  by  other 
ttriugs,  crossed  over  the  shoulders.  By  this  arrange- 
ment the  trunk  of  the  liixly  is  enveloped  in  cork,  at- 
tachcit  so  as  to  1)6  quite  llexihie,  and  to  allow  of  the 
iMual  movements  of  the  Imdy  without  inc(m%-enience, 
while  it  protects  the  bmly  against  injury  from  blows, 
and  is  a  warm  covering  in  cold  weather. 

Various  furms  of  buoyant  mattresses  have  been  «)n- 
trived  by  Mr.  Ijiurie  and  others.  As  manufactured 
by  Mr.  .Silver,  numerous  waterproof  tulics  are  partly 
distendeil  witli  hurse-hair,  wixden  flrnks,  or  cocoa-nut 
tibrrs,  so  tliat,  should  one  or  more  of  the  tnlws  fail, 
the  others  may  sutlice  to  sustain  the  require<l  weight 
on  the  water.  The  tulH>8  are  made  up  into  mattresses, 
pillows,  and  floats — the  Inst  to  be  placed  under  the 
thwarts  of  Uiats.  A  mattress  weighing  17  llis.  sus- 
tains in  the  water  2H4  lbs.  A  pillow  sustains  2H  lbs. 
A  mattress  fur  emigrant  vessels,  sold  at  !)s,,  was 
proved  at  the  (in^at  K.\hibition.  It  sust<iine<l  Ui>  lbs. 
in  the  water  during  f>  days,  without  Iwing  injured. 
Flouting  mattresses  are  also  made,  fliled  with  cork 
shavings.  In  the  (treat  Kxliiliitiun,  Mr,  Uhind  had 
various  models  of  deck  seatt  uiul  benches  f<ir  steam- 
ers, so  constructed  as  to  l>e  readily  fcirme<l  into  rafts, 
each  (if  wliicli  was  cu|)ablc  of  sustaining  K  |iersons. 

For  tlie  second  olject  which  is  desirable  to  a  ship  in 
distress,  that  of  obtaining  a  safe  (Kinimunication  with 
the  hhore,  It  liiis  been  usujiI  of  late  years  to  rely  prin- 
cipally on  the  huniano  exertions  of  jwrsons  wlio  may 
b«  on  tliu  coast,  and  who  may  have  made  pre|Miration« 
for  this  purtKise;  and  with  this  view,  some  instruc- 
tions for  properly  co-ojierating  in  the  meu.mres  to  b« 


adoptr4  with  Captain  Manby's  apparatus  have  been 
liberally  distributed  to  all  ships  when  they  received 
their  papers  from  some  of  the  British  custom-houses. 
There  are,  however,  some  simple  expedients  which 
n»y  be  adopted  for  this  purpose  by  persons  on  board 
of  the  ship  I  for  example,  the  making  a  kite  with  a 
pocket-handkerchief  stretched  over  a  hoop,  and  caus- 
ing it  to  carr>'  a  cord  to  the  lee  shore,  by  means  of 
which  a  stronger  line,  and  at  last  a  hawser,  may  be 
drawn  by  persons  standing  on  the  beach.  A  line  may 
also  sometimes  lie  carried  on  shore  by  a  cask,  allowed 
to  drift  before  the  wind  j  and  a  bag  has  liccn  recom- 
mended to  be  attached  to  such  a  cask,  or  to  a  liuoy 
in  order  to  act  as  a  sail,  and  to  insure  its  crossing  the 
surf.  Mr.  Cleghom  was  also  rewar«led,  in  1«14,  by 
the  Society  of  Arts,  for  the  invention  of  a  buoyant 
line,  having  a  heart  of  cork,  to  obviate  the  inconven- 
ience which  would  arise  from  its  sinking  and  being 
dragged  on  the  stones  under  the  lireakers ;  but  he  oV 
serves,  that  in  heavy  storms  there  is  gener^iUy  a  cu^ 
rent  along  shore  which  renders  the  method  almost 
impracticable.  (Trantaetwiu,  xxxii.,  p.  l,sl.)  a 
Mr.  Wheatloy  assures  us,  in  Captain  Mnnby's  /iMoy, 
that  his  own  life,  and  those  of  8  other  persons,  were 
saved,  in  1791,  by  a  lead  line,  which  was  carried  on 
shore  by  a  Newfoundland  dog  that  he  hapjjcnod  to 
have  on  Iward,  when  two  good  swimmers  had  been 
drowned  in  the  attempt  to  swim  on  shore.  It  had  oc- 
curred to  Lieutenant  Bell,  in  1791,  that  a  rope  might 
bo  thniwn  from  a  ship  which  hud  struck,  by  means  of 
a  mortur  carrying  a  heavy  shot,  and  uimn  the  princi- 
ple of  the  gun  harpoon ;  and  he  showed  the  practica- 
liility  of  the  suggestion  b}'  an  actual  experiment,  in 
which  a  deeji-sea  line  was  carried  to  a  distance  of  about 
400  yards.  (Tram.  Soc.  Arti,  xxv.,  p.  130.)  He 
recommended  that  every  ship  should  be  provided  with 
a  mortar  capalile  of  carrj-ing  such  a  shot,  and  observed 
that  it  miglit  Ira  placed  on  a  coil  of  ro|>e  to  bo  tired, 
instead  of  a  carriage.  The  line  was  to  be  coiled  on 
handspikes,  which  were  to  lie  drawn  out  before  the 
mortar  was  flred.  In  1792  he  received  a  premium 
of  60  guineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts  (Tranaaclinni, 
X,,  p,  204) ;  ond  he  olitained  his  promotion  in  the 
Ordnance  as  an  acknowledgment  of  his  merits.  The 
shot  »as  to  weigh  about  00  lbs,  or  more,  imd  the  mor- 
tar [}  or  ti  cwt.  The  ex|)eriments  of  the  French  artil- 
lery at  Lttfere  were  subsequent  to  those  of  Mi.  Hell, 
though  they  have  sometimes  lieen  quoted  as  the  lirst 
of  the  kind. 

It  has,  however,  generally  lieen  thought  impractica- 
ble to  muniign  r  mortur  with  effect  under  the  circum- 
stances of  actual  shipwreck;  nnd  Mr.  Trengrouse  has 
preferred  a  rocket,  as  more  uasi!y  Ored,  and  as  having 
a  smaller  initial  velocity  than  a  shot,  so  thiit  the  rope 
would  be  less  in  danger  of  liring  broken  by  the  im- 
pulse. He  found  that  a  rocket  of  H  oz.  carried  a  mack- 
erel lino  IHO  yards,  and  a  1  lb.  rocket  212 ;  and  in 
some  experiments  made  under  the  ins|H-ctian  of  the 
.SM'iety  of  Arts,  a  rocket  IJ  inch  in  diameter  carried  a 
cord  across  the  .Serpentine  Kivcr  in  Hyde  Turk.  Th.- 
musket  is  provided  with  a  valve,  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  the  materials  of  the  rocket ;  and  it  is  to  lie  tired  with 
u  little  (Miwder,  without  wadding.  The  wliule  ap|>arn- 
tus  is  packed  in  a  chest,  containing  from  H  to  12  ns-k- 
cts,  the  musket,  a  life-s|i«nccr,  a  chair  to  traverse  on  a 
rojie,  a  cnnvas  bug,  and  a  ball  of  wcMid  to  throw  to  a 
lierson  swimming,  Mr.  Trengrouso  was  conlplilnen^ 
ed  with  a  medal  from  the  Hwiety  of  Arts  in  1820, 
(Vol,  xxxviii.,  p.  Itil.) 

h'.j-lcnuil  Affatm  nf  AVco/w  from  Shipirri  ct, — The 
means  to  be  employeil  by  persons  on  shore,  in  cases 
of  shipwreck,  depend  either  In  projecting  a  lino  over 
the  ship,  or  on  the  use  of  a  Ure-bont.  .Mr,  Hell  had 
cursorily  observed  that  a  line  might  lie  carried  over 
a  ship  from  the  shore  by  means  of  his  mortar;  liut 
for  the  actual  execution  <if  this  proposal,  in  n  variety  of 
cases,  we  are  indebted  to  the  meritorious  exertions  of 
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Captain  O.  W.  Manby,  whom  apparatus,  according  to 
tlie  report  of  a  comraittae  of  tite  Hoase  of  Commona, 
dated  in  March  1810,  appears  "  to  be  a(liniral)ly  adapt- 
ed to  its  purpoMe,  and  to  liave  \teen  attended  with  the 
fulleitt  success  in  almost  every  instance."  In  conse- 
quence of  this  report,  Captain  Manby  was  thought 
worthy  of  a  parliamentary  reward ;  and  he  afterward 
published  a  description  of  his  inventions,  under  the 
title  of  "  An  Essay  on  the  Preservation  of  Sliipwreciced 
Persons,"  8vo,  London,  1812.  He  had  previously  re- 
ceive(i  a  gold  medal  flrom  the  Society  of  Arts  in  1808 
(Tranmctiomi,  xxvi.,  p.  209).  His  success  malies  it 
expedient  to  extract  fh>m  his  essay  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  the  apparatus ;  and  it  will  be  easy  to  malce  it 
somewhat  more  intelligible  by  a  slight  alteration  of  the 
order  of  arrangement :  "  The  method  of  aiBxing  a  rope 
to  a  shot,  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  communication, 
when  projected  ft'om  a  piece  of  ordnance  over  a  strand- 
ed veosel,  was  at  length  succeeded  in,  by  introducing 
a  JAKI!^''  pieoe  of  iron,  with  an  eye  at  the  top,  into  a 
shell,  and  securing  it  l>y  tilling  the  hollow  sphere  with 
boiliii);  lead ;  and  in  anotiier  way,  by  drilling  a  hole 
through  a  solid  ball,  and  passing  a  piece  of  iron  with 
on  eye  to  it,  as  l>efure  descrilwd,  to  the  liottom,  where 
it  should  be  well  secured  by  riveting.  To  produce  the 
means  of  connecting  a  rope  tu  a  shot,  and  prevent  its 
lieiti);  liurnt,  and  rendering  it '  itretutible'  to  the  pow- 
erful inflummation  of  gunpowder,  was  the  labor  of 
intinite  time,  and  the  numb«r  of  experiments  tu  occom' 
plish  it  -re  numer. 
ous.  Chains  in  everj-' 
variety  of  form,  and 
great  strength,  l)reak- 
ing,  proved  that  it  ro- 
qui-ed  not  only  an 
fliastic,  but  a  closer 
connected  body.  At  length,  some 
stout  platted  hide  (lig.  2),  woven 
extremely  close  to  the  eye  of  tlie 
shot,  about  two  feet  in  length  be- 
yond the  muzzle  of  the  piece,  and 
with  a  loop  at  the  end  in  receive 
the  rope,  liappily  effected  it.  Fifr  !• 

"  This  method  is  certainly  desirable,  as  a  rope  may 
immediately  [as]  it  is  required,  l>e  affixed  to  the  loop, 
and  applied  in  service.  The  form  of  the  platted  hide 
may  likewise  Ira  woven  liy  twisting  it  in  the  manner 
that  the  lashes  of  whips  or  rope  are  spun.  Tliere  is 
anotiier  method,  by  passing  the  rope  through  a  case  of 
leather,  taking  the  greatest  care  that  it  is  so  well  se- 
cured at  tho  eye  of  the  shot  as  to  leave  no  room  for 
the  dighlett  pUiy,  as  is  represented  by  the  annexed 
barbed  that  (lig.  2). 


Fig.  9. 
^Vhen  the  crew  jf  the  distressed  vessel  are  incapable 
of  availing  themselves  of  the  licneflts  arising  from  com- 
munication, they  having  previously  laslicd  themselves 
in  the  rigging  to  prevent  lieing  swejit  away  by  the  sea, 
which  \i  reiwatedly  breaking  over  them,  and  when, 
fVom  long  fatigue  and  tho  severity  of  the  storm  (on 
which  occasions  it  too  frequently  ocl  rs),  they  totally 
lose  tlie  use  of  their  limlis,  and  are  rendered  incapable 
of  SKiiisting  themselves  in  tho  (lightest  degree — the 
advantages  of  this  shot  are,  that,  on  its  being  jirojectcd 
over  the  vessel,  and  the  people  of  the  slioro  hauling  it 
in,  it  tirnily  secures  itself  on  some  part  of  tho  wre('k 
or  rigging,  by  whicli  a  Imat  can  lie  hauled  tu  tlio  re- 
lief of  tlio  distressed  olijvcts;  and  '>y  the  countcrburlis 
it  is  rendered  impossible  [that  it  should  J  give  up  its 
hold,  or  slip,  whiie  that  part  of  tho  wreck  rcniiiins  to 
which  it  has  secured  itself. 


Fig.  8. 


"  Among  the  many  that  have  been  aaved  by  tUi 
shot,  the  following  are  testimonials  of  a  few  of  the 
cases :  '  We,  the  crew  of  the  brig  Nancy  of  Sunderland, 
do  hereli}-  certify  that  we  were  on  board  the  said  ves- 
sel when  she  was  stranded  on  the  beach  of  Yarmouth, 
on  Friday  morning,  the  15th  of  December,  1809,  und 
compelled  to  secure  ourselves  in  the  rigging  to  prevent 
being  swept  away,  the  sea  running  so  liigh  over  the 
vessel.  And  we  do  further  declare  and  certify  that 
Captain  Manby,  firing  a  rope  with  a  hooked  shot,  se- 
curely holding  on  to  the  wreck,  enabled  a  lioat  to  be 
hauled  from  the  shore  over  the  surf  to  our  relief,  other- 
wise we  must  inevitably  have  perished.'  Tltis  certi- 
ficate is  attested  by  six  signatures. 

"  Facilitating  communication  is  at  all  times  of  im- 
portance ;  but  when  the  stranded  vessel  is  in  moment- 
ary danger  of  going  to  pieces,  this  point  becomes  a 
consideration  of  extreme  urgency.  I  feel  a  persuasion 
that  this  particular  service  can  only  be  curried  into 
effect  by  a  small  and  light  piece  of  ordnance,  the 
range  of  which  ia  consequently  very  inconsiderable, 
when  compared  with  that  of  a  large  and  heavier  piece, 
as  it  ia  weight  alone  that  conveys  the  rope.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  increase  the  powers  of  shot  projected  from 
a  small  mortar,  its  natural  form  must 
lie  varied,  so  as  to  give  it  additional. 
'  preponderune.'  The  annexed  shape, ' 
in  the  form  of  a  pear  (tig.  B),  has  been 
used  with  the  greatest  success ;  for,  by 
the  increased  weight,  the  shot's  momentum  and  power 
over  the  line  is  in  consequence  considerably  augment- 
ed in  its  range;  and  when  made  to  tit  the  piece  as 
close  OS  possible,  a  griJt  increase  of  velocity  is  like- 
wise produced  from  the  decrease  of  windage. 

"  Portability  in  tho  construction  of  a  piece  or  ord- 
nance (as  just  descrilied)  is  the  verj-  essence  of  this 
service  ;  and  communication  with  the  stranded  vessel 
or  wreck  may  lie  effected  with 
a  cord,  by  wliicli  cord  a  rope 
can  be  conveyed,  and  by  tliat 
rope  a  hawser  or  calile  sent  to 
the  distressed  vessel ;  for  this 
purpose  the  annexed  was  con- 
structed (tig.  4).  A  person  com- 
pletely c<|uipped  with  every 
necessary  apparatus  to'  effect 
communication  with  a  vessel 
driven  ou  a  lee-shore  •  *  ♦  Fig.  4. 

the  horseman,  fully  equipped,  traveled  a  mile  and  a 
half,  the  howitzer  was  dismounted,  and  the  line  pro- 
jected 153  yards,  in  six  minutes, 

"  Tho  application  of  a  small  piece  of  ordnance  like- 
wise offers  particular  advantages,  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed from  a  lioat  to  go  to  the  assistance  of  a  vessel 
grounded  on  a  bar  wlien  running  for  a  harbor,  the  ne- 
cessity of  which  repeatedly  occurs,  and  was  twice  wit- 
nessed at  Hlakeney,  on  tho  10th  of  November,  1810, 
when  boats  endeavored  to  go  to  their  relief,  and  were 
enabled  to  get  out  of  the  harbor  on  tho  elib  tiilc,  within 
uM)  yards  of  tho  vessel ;  but  it  was  found  impossible  to 
approach  tliem  nearer.  Had  such  boats  been  provided 
with  a  piece  of  this  description,  and  tho  some  firmly 
secureil  on  ii  stout  piece  of  plank,  by  the  holes  left  at 
each  corner  of  tho  iron  bed,  they  might  have  projected 
a  small  rope,  coiled  in  u  cruto  or  baskei,  made  to  the 
form  of  the  liow  of  the  boat ;  and  the  persons  in  the 
boat,  so  provided,  would  not  have  rcmaiiied  the  dis- 
tressed spectators  of  the  untimely  end  of  their  fellow- 
creatures,  without  being  able  to  uffonl  them  the  small- 
est relief,  although  so  little  was  hen  wanting  for  that 
desiralilc  purpose. 

"  Although  advantages  have  boon  pointed  out  in  tlie 
use  of  those  small  mortars,  it  is  necessary  to  lie  kept 
in  remembrance  that  they  are  pro<luccd  for  purticulat 
services  ;  us  the  nature  of  the  const,  and  circumstan- 
ces attending  tlie  distressed  vessels,  will  direct  what 
piece  is  best  adapted  to  the  undertaking.     To  onalilo 
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the  raind  to  form  •  Jodginant  of  what  can  be  efligctad 
by  other  pieces,  the  foUowInj^  are  the  roinutei  of  ex- 
periments made  with  a  5^inch  hrara  mortar,  stating 
the  quantity  of  powder  used,  and  illstancv  the  ropes 
were  projected  against  a  strong  wind,  at  the  angle  of 
17°  (elevation) :  weight  of  the  mortar  and  bed  about 
800  lbs. : 


OllM«>  of 

YtrdxrUMk 

Y«nlli>rdM|>- 

pnwdcr. 

ulhlUrrulM. 

•MllM. 

* 

184          ... 

148 
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8 

184 

915 
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807 
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MB 

890 

U 

MO 

810 

**  With  a  short  H-inch  mortar.  th«  weight  of  which, 
and  bed,  wati  flupponeil  to  he  alK>ut  700  lbs ;  the  angles 
of  elevation  uncertain : 

Yarif *  of  two-lnrh  p«t«nl 

Sundorlftrtd  m{>#,  cApAbIc 

of  hanllnir  th«  ■•rr'at 

boat  from  ■  b««(ji. 


Oanr«»  of 
powd«r. 

89 
89 

81 


Yardi  of  d««p- 
tr«  Unf>. 

480 
4T9 


88< 

"  Ttirrctifms  forntintj  the  ApfMrattu. — When  the  rope 
(which  should  be  pliant  and  well  stretche<l)  is  Itrought 
on  the  bench  or  cliff  opposite  to  the  stranded  vessel, 
the  mott  even  spot,  and  free  from  projecting  stones, 
should  be  8clecte<l  to  lay  it  on,  and  great  care  l>e  taken 
that  no  two  parts  nf  it  whatever  overlay  or  even  touch 
each  other  ;  nor  must  it  be  laid  in  longer  lengths  than 
of  two  yards.  Hut  to  project  a  smalt  line  or  cord,  it 
will  Im)  nec<'ssari',  if  it  is  re<|nired  to  contract  the  faker 
to  half  a  yard  at  most,  to  avoid  the  Jerk  received  at  the 
end  of  each  right  line.  The  licst  method,  with  such  a 
description  of  cord,  is  to  lay  it  on  the  ground  in  the  most 
short  and  irregular  windings,  to  rplieve  it  from  the  pow- 
erful impulse.  To  prove  the  ell.  •  t  of  the  impulse  on  a 
rope,  if  it  is  faked  in  lengths  of  10  or  15  yards,  it  will 
break  each  time,  as  it  then  Wcomes  a  most  powerful 
pendulum.  These  precautions  are  aljsolutely  neces- 
sary to  the  success  of  the  service. 

"  The  following  has,  after  various  trials,  been  found  a 

certain  method  of 
laying  the  nipe, 
and  placing  it 
into  coniparlo 
raents."  {French 
Faking,  fig.  5  ) 

"  A  particular 
attentbn  to  this 
miMle  will  never 
fail,  with  a  good 
ro]>e,  when  the 
F'kI^  impediments  are 

removed  that  might  otherwise  oltstruct  its  rapid  flight. 
Its  advantages  are,  that  it  will  allow  the  eye  rapidly 
(yet  correctly,  jutl  before  Jirinii,  which  is  absolutely 
ne<'essari-)  to  |>a»s  over  the  different  compartments, 
and  at  once  discover  if  any  fake  has  lieen  dlsplaned  by 
the  storm,  or  by  any  other  casualty  or  accident  come 
in  contact  with  another  part,  which  would  destroy  its 
application  liy  the  ru)>n  breaking. 

"  It  may  likewise  lie  coiled  in  the  manner  used  in 
the  whale  fishery,  trhate  lair  (fig.  6) ;  and  in  the 
methml  called  chaiit  faldng  (fig.  7). 


place  it,  but  fW>m  the  great  anxiety  of  mind  natural  on 
these  occasions,  where  the  lives  of  fellow-croittures  are 
literally  dependent  on  the  correctness  with  which  the 
rope  is  laid ;  it  is  therefore  extremely  difficult  in  a 
moment  of  agitation,  to  determine  whether  any  over- 
lay has  taken  place,  an  error  that  would  infallibly  de. 
stroy  every  endeavor,  and  occasion  even  the  fates  of 
those  whor~  lives  we  might  be  exerting  ourselves  to 
preserve.  Could  persons  in  the  performance  of  tlrj 
8er\'ice  be  always  collected,  the  two  latter  methmis 
would  have  a  decided  advantage  over  the  first  mode 
of  faking,  they  being  laid  in  a  much  less  space  uftiine. 
"  As  all  theie  methods  of  laying  the  rope  occupy 
time  to  phK'o  it  with  the  care  necessary  ;  and  as  it  Lhs 
repeatedly  happened  that  a  vessel  very  soou  after 
grounding,  has  gime  to  pieces,  and  all  hands  perished  ■ 
it  was  necessari-  to  produce  a  method  of  arranging  the 
rope,  so  that  it  couid  lie  immediately  projected  as  soon 
as  it  arrived  at  the  spot ;  and  none  proved  so  effectual 
as  when  brought  ready  in  a  basket  (fig.  8.)    In  this 


Fl«.  8.  KlK.  I. 

It  is,  however,  necessary  to  add,  that  great  atten- 
tion is  rrquinxi  in  laying  it  agreealdy  tu  the  two  latter 
methods,  arising  not  only  from  the  arm  being  liable  tu 
get  under  certain  (tarts  of  the  ro|)e,  and  thereby  dis. 


Fig.  8. 
case,  the  rope  should  be  most  carefully  laid  in  alter- 
nate tiers  or  fakes,  no  part  of  it  overlaying;  and  it 
shoo'  lie  well  secured  down,  that  in  traveling  it  be 
not  displaced ;  but,  above  all,  no  mistake  must  hapiwn 
in  placing  the  batket  priipeHy.  For  example,  that  the  end 
of  the  iMwket,  from  which  the  shot  hangs  in  the  aliuve 
figure,  should  bo  previously  marked,  and  must  be 
piaceil  toward  tlio  sea  or  wreck,  thot  the  rope  be  deliv- 
ered freely,  and  without  any  chance  of  entanglement. 
It  will  be  Karcely  necessar}'  to  add,  there  will  lie  sev- 
eral  tiers  of  tlio  ro|ie  when  laid.  The  utmost  care  and 
attention  are  re<iuired  in  laying  the  rope  in  tiers  with 
strict  regularity,  to  prevent  entanglement. 

"  The  next  is  the  application  of  the  mortar.  If 
the  wind  is  sideways  to  the  shore,  it  must  lie  pointed 
sufficiently  to  windward  to  allow  for  the  slack  of 
the  rope  lighting  on  the  object,  as  the  rope  will, 
of  course,  i)0  considerably  l)ome  to  leewanl  by  the 
effect  of  a  stning  wind,  and  by  its  lieing  laid'  at  a 
low  elevation  insures  the  rope  fulling  against  the 
wenthermost  part  tif  the  rigging.  While  this  service 
is  |>erfonniug,  great  rare  should  be  taken  to  keep  the 
mortar  dry  j  nor  should  it  lie  loaded  until  every  tiling 
is  ready  ;  when  that  is  (lone,  it  should  be  primed ;  liut 
as  it  would  lie  impossible  to  do  it  with  loose  powder  in 
a  storm,  a  tulM-  is  construi'tcd  in  the  Hinij.lcst  manner 
of  coniinun  writing  paper  (the  outer  edge  being  ce- 
mented witli  II  little  guni^  in  this  form  (li^;.  9). 
It  is  filled  with  meal  gun|Miwder,  made  into 
|iaste  with  spirit  of  wine ;  witen  in  n  state  of 
drying,  run  a  needle  through  the  centre,  and 
take  care  the  hole  is  left  open,  for,  on  the  tulie 
tieing  inflamed,  a  stream  of  fire  darts  through 
the  aperture  with  such  force  as  to  perforate 
the  cartridge.  The  mortar 
should  then  instantly  l;e  fired  ;  I'lf-  9. 
iiml  in  order  to  lessen  a  difliculty  tliat 
has  often  occurred  in  performing  tliis 
service,  a  pistol  may  lie  used,  having 
u  tin  box  over  the  lock,  to  exclude  the 
eftVctof  wind  or  ruin  on  the  iiriming; 
uiid  the  muzzle  lieing  cut  |nhli(|Ui'ly{, 
dilutes  the  inflammation,  so  as  t<i  re- 
quire but  little  exactness  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  aim. 

"  We  will  sup|Kise  the  aimmunicution  to  lie  sci  iiroil, 
although  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  offer  any  citlier 
assistance  than  that  of  n  rope,  as  the  iuventivo  genius 
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of  a  Milor  will  aupply  evdry  thing  eU«  ;  jret  I  could 
expect  tha  people  on  Bbore  to  get  a  boat  ready  for 
meeting  the  vessel  when  driven  on  a  beach :  it  is  the 
promptest  ind  moet  certain  method  of  relief,  aa  well 
as  the  most  easy  to  be  accomplished ;  for  by  hauling 
her  off  with  the  rope  projected,  the  boat's  head  is  kept 
tu  the  waves,  and  not  only  insures  safety  by  rising  to 
tlie  surge,  but  prevents  her  upsetting.  When  the 
rope  attached  to  the  shot  (not  having  barbs  to  it),  is 
flred  over  the  vessel  and  lodges,  let  it  be  secured  l)y 
those  on  board,  and  made  fast  to  some  Arm  part  of  the 
fijr({ing  or  wreclt,  that  they  may  haul  off  a  lioat  l>y  it ; 
but  should  there  not  be  any  boat,  then  haul  on  board 
by  the  projected  rope  a  larger  one  and  a  tailed  block, 
through  which  a  smaller  rope  is  rove.  Let  the  large 
lope  lie  made  fust  at  the  mast-head,  between  the  cap 
and  the  top  of  one  of  the  lower  masts,  and  the  tailed 
block  a  little  distance  lielow  It ;  but,  if  the  mast  should 
have  been  cut  or  carried  away,  then  it  must  be  made 
fast  to  the  loftiest  remaining  part  of  the  wreck.  When 
this  !ii  done,  there  will  be  supplied  from  the  shore  a 
cot,  hammock,  netting,  basket,  hoop,  or  any  of  the 
namerous  resources  of  seamen,  which  will  run  on  the 
larger  rope,  and  be  worked  by  the  people  on  shore. 
If  a  cot  be  used,  the  men  may  lie  so  securely  fastened 
to  It  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  falling  out,  and 
then  lie  brought  from  the  wreck,  one  by  tine,  in  per- 
fect safety. 

"While  communication  is  gaining,  3  stakas  should 
be  driven  into  the  ground  in  a  triangular  position,  so 
as  to  meet  close  at  the  heads  to  support  each  other. 
As  soon  as  communication  has  been  effected  by  the 
crew  of  the  vessel,  and  they  have  secured  the  line 
attached  to  the  shot,  made  fast  to  those  stakes,  the 
crew  will  haul  on  lioard  by  it  a  large  rope  and  a  tailed 
block,  through  which  a  smaller  rope  Is  to  be  rove,  both 
ends  of  which  (the  smaller  rope)  are  to  be  kept  on 
shore.  When  they  have  secured  these  on  board,  and 
the  larger  rope  is  rove  through  the  rollers,  let  a  gun- 
tackle  purchase  be  lashed  to  it,  then  lash  the  purchase 
to  the  stakes.  Hy  the  means  of  the  purchase  the 
larger  rope  may  be  kept  at  a  lit  degree  of  tension ;  for, 
if  care  be  taken  to  slacken  the  purchase  as  the  ship 
rolls  cut  to  sea,  the  danger  of  the  rope  being  broken 
will  be  guarded  against;  and  on  the  other  band,  if  the 
purchase  lie  gutliered  in  as  the  ship  rolls  toward  the 
shore,  the  slnukness  of  the  rope,  which  would  prevent 
the  cot  (fig.  10)  traversing  as  it  ought  to  do,  and 
plunge  it  in  the  water  more  than  it  otherwise  would, 
will  lie  iivoiiled. 

"  Supposing  neither  boat  nor  cot  apparatus  at  hand, 
first  cast  otf  the  shot  from  the  projected  rope,  and  with 
a  close  hitch,  let  it  lie  put  over  the  head  and  shoul- 
ders of  the  person  to  be  saved,  bringing  it  clo.se  under 


'  seize  every  moment  for  respiration,  after  each  surf  ha* 
passed  over  the  body.  If  circiunstances  compel  re- 
course to  this  method,  oare  must  be  taken  to  free  the 
rope  from  any  part  of  the  wreck,  and  to  Jump  clear 
away  ;  but  should  there  be  more  than  one  on  Imard, 
each  man  should  make  himself  fast  in  the  same  way, 
about  4  four  feet  from  the  other,  and  join  hands,  all 
attending  to  the  same  directions, 

"  f'of  giving  Relief  to  Vtueli  Stranded  on  a  Lee 
Shore  in  a  Dark  and  Tempestuous  Night. — It  will  be 
requisite,  first,  to  devise  tlie  means  of  discovering  pre- 
cisely where  the  distressed  vessel  lies,  when  the  crew 
are  not  able  to  make  their  situation  known  by  lumi- 
nous signals  ;  sei-ondly,  to  produce  a  method  of  laying 
the  mortur  for  the  object,  with  us  much  accuracy  as  in 
the  light ;  thirdly,  to  render  the  flight  of  the  rope  per- 
fectly dlstinguisliable  to  those  who  project  it,  and  to 
the  cr^w  on  board  of  the  vessel,  so  that  they  can  not 
fail  oi  seeing  on  what  part  of  the  rigging  it  lodges, 
and  consequently  have  no  difficulty  in  securing  it. 
To  attain  the  tirst  object,  a  hollow  ball  was  mode  to 
the  size  of  the  piece,  composed  of  layers  u'  pasted 
cartridge  paper  of  the  thickness  of  half  an  inch, 
having  a  lid  on  the  top  to  contain  a  fuse 
(lig.  II),  and  it  was  then  tilled  with  about 
60  luminous  liails  of  star  composition,  and 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  gunpowder  to  burst 
the  ball  and  inflame  the  stars.  Ths  fuse 
flxed  in  the  bull  was  graduated,  to  set  fire 
to  the  bursting  powder  at  the  height  of  800 
yards.  Throagb  the  head  of  tlie  fuse  were  Fig- 11< 
drilled  holea,  at  equal  [distances],  to  pass  through 
them  strands  of  quick  match,  to  prevent  the  posaibil- 
ity  of  any  accident  from  the  match  falliug  out,  or  from 
its  not  firing  the  fuse.  On  the  stars  being  released, 
they  continued  their  splendor,  while  falling,  for  near 
one  minute,  which  allows  ample  time  to  discovo-  the 
situation  of  the  distressed  vessel.  During  the  period 
of  the  light, 
a  stand,  with 
two  upright 
sticks  (fig.  1-^), 
(painted  white 
to  renderthem 
more  discerni- 
ble in  the 
dark),  was 
ready  at  hand, 
and  ix>inted  in 
a  direct  line  to 
the  vessel. 

"A    shell 


• 


Pl(f.  10. 
each  arm,  drawing  it  tight,  ohierring  particularly  the 
hoi  it  on  the  breatlbone ;  for,  by  having  the  knot  in 
that  position,  on  the  people  of  the  shore  hauling  the 
person  from  the  wreck,  he  will  naturally  l)e  on  his 
iMck,  consequently,  the  face  will  be  uppermost  to 


Tig.  13. 

affixed  to  the  rope,  having  four  holes  in  it  to  receive  a 
like  number  of  fuses  (headed  as  before  described),  and 
filled  with  the  fiercest  and  most  glaring  com- 
position, which,  when  inflamed  at  the  dis- 
charge of  the  piece,  displayed  so  splendid  an 
illumination  of  the  rope,  that  its  flight  could 
not  be  mistaken. 

"  To  gel  a  Hoatfrom  a  Jieach  over  the  Sur/. 
— The  importance  of  going  to  the  relief  of 
ships  in  distress  at  u  distance  from  the  land, 
or  for  taking  oflf  pilots,  was  viewed  as  of  the 
highest  con.sequence  by  the  elder  brethren  of 
the  Trinity  House,  and  ottered  to  my  partic- 
ular attention  bv  several  distinguished  char- 
acters. After  numerous  experiments  to  ac- 
Liiniplish  it  in  various  ways,  the  mwlc  follow- 
ing was  most  approved : — About  40  fathoms  of 
2}-iiicli  rope,  mude  fust  to  2  moving  anchors, 
was  laid  out  parallel  with  the  shore,  at  a  dis- 
tance beyond  the  sweep  of  the  surf ;  to  the  cen- 
tre of  this  rope  was  made  fast  a  buoy,  of  sufficient  power 
to  suspend  the  great  rope,  and  prevent  it  from  chafing 
on  tlie  sund,  rock,  or  stones,  as  well  as  embedding,  a 
circumstance  that  has  rendered  it  impossible,  on  a 
sandy  or  ahingly  coast,  to  heave  out  an  anchor  with  a 
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rop*  to  it  (yom  the  ihore.  As  thb  MrH<w  thonid  b« 
performed  in  Mr  weather  (to  be  prepared  fbr  the 
(torni),  it  mny  be  regulated  with  the  greatont  exaet- 
nean,  nnd  shonld  talie  place  at  the  top  of  hi);h-water, 
that  the  upper  part  of  the  hnoi-  may  be  at  the  full 
■tretch  of  ita  power,  and  only  aeen  at  thnt  time. 
Should  the  shore  l>e  extremely  flat,  it  will  t>e  deiiira- 
ble  to  place  another  set  at  a  infBcient  distance  tieyond 
the  flr»t,  to  insure  the  operation  of  this  mithod  in  any 
sUte  of  the  tide. 

"  The  royal  mortar  being  brought  to  the  spot,  is  to 
be  pointed  in  the  direction  for  the  buoy,  and  should 
be  laid  at  a  verj*  low  elevation,  but  such  as  to  insure 
the  range ;  for  the  more  it  is  depressed,  the  lets  slack 
of  rope  there  will  he  fhrni  the  parabola  formed  in  the 
shot's  flight;  the  baslcet  with  the  rope  ready  laid 
(having  a  barlied  shot  to  it)  is  to  be  placed  In  the  ftont 
of  the  mortHf ;  on  Its  being  fixed,  instantly  haul  the 
slack  of  the  rope  in,  to  prevent  the  effect  produced  on 
it  by  a  strong  tide ;  which  being  done,  let  the  remain- 
der be  gently  hauled  in,  to  insure  the  shot's  grappling 
with  the  great  rope ;  when  that  Is  caught  and  hooked, 
■  power  will  be  acquired  ftaUy  adequate  to  the  service. 


.tt  *ii 
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Fig.  18. 
"  As  a  cast-iron  anchor  appears  particularly  adapted 
to  this  method,  and  would  be  much  cheaper  than  ham- 
mered, fig,  IS  is  a  plan  of  one  which  the  Rritlsh  Navy 
Board  approved,  and  allowed  me  to  cast  at  their  ex- 
pense, for  the  purpose  of  making  the  experiment. 
When  a  vessel  Is  in  that  extreme  and  perilous  situa- 
tion, driven  under  a  rugged  and  innocesslble 
cllflr,  and  in  danger  of  going  soon  to  pieces, 
the  most  prompt  method  I  should  suggest  if, 
by  lowering  to  the  craw  a  rope  with  stiff  loops 
spliced  into  it  (fig.  14),  at  the  distance  of  a 
foot  and  a  half  from  each  loop,  of  sufllclent 
size  to  contain  the  foot,  by  which  they  can 
ascend  as  a  ladder.     I'his  rope-ladder  is  capa- 
blt   of  lieing  projected ;  and  one  of  an  ini-li 
and  a  half  rope  was  thrown  from  a  mortar  1!M 
yards.     It  might  also,  from  the  simplicity  of 
its  stnicture,  be  extremely  useful  in  escaping 
from  a  house  or  fire,     Uy  making  one  end 
fust  to  the  leg  of  a  t>ed  or  a  talde,  the  {lerson 
would  come  down  from  the  window  in  safety, 
and  with  much  less  difliculty,  and  quicker, 
***•  ^  than  with  the  common  rope-ladder,  which  is 
hea%'ier  and  more  unwieldy.     It  has  great  advantages 
when  employed  in  saving  shipwrecked  men  in  situa- 
tions just  descrilied,  when,  from  extreme  cold,  and 
almost  benumbed  liml>s,  it  would  l>e  impossilile   for 
them  to  climli  up  a  rork,  or  ascend  it  even  by  the  aid 
of  a  common  ro|ie.     The  holds,  thus  spliced  in,  will 
support  both  hands  and  feet.'' 

The  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons contains  also  a  raper  of  instructions  for  the  man- 
agers of  Captaii.  Manby's  apparatus  on  shore,  which 
are  somewhat  more  minute,  than  the  directions  pul>- 
lithed  in  his  Kssay,  For  example: — "  If  the  wind 
he  sideways  to  the  shore,  the  mortar  must  l>e  pointed 
fnfllcientlv  to  windwarti  to  allow  for  the  slai'k  of  the 


rope  lighting  on  the  objeot,  as  the  rope  will,  of  course 
be  borne  contlderobly  to  leeward  by  the  eflect  of  I 
strong  wind.  The  distance  your  judgment  decides 
the  vessel  to  h»  from  the  shore  should  regulate  the 
charge  of  powder  as  stated  in  the  scale,  taking  just  a 
aulHricnt  quantity  tu  clear  the  oliject :  an  attention  to 
this  will  l>e  more  certain  of  your  effecting  communi 
cation,  and  guarding  against  the  danger  of  the  rope 
breaking,  or  any  other  circunisUnce  that  might  pr*. 
vent  the  successful  performance  of  the  service.  The 
elevation  of  li°  is  to  be  preferred,  particularly  if  the 
wind  is  sideways,  pointing  the  mortar  sufficiently  to 
windwanl,  as  the  ropo  would  then  fail  against  the 
weather-most  part  of  the  rigging  of  the  ttrunded  ves- 
sel.  When  a  vessel  is  driven  on  shore  in  the  night 
you  will  flash  gunpowder  as  often  as  convenient  on 
your  way ;  this  will  animate  the  crew,  and  denou  to 
tiiem  you  are  coming  to  their  assistance.  On  getting 
to  the  spot  where  you  hav  reason  to  suspect  the  ves- 
sel lies,  as  you  are  not  able  to  discover  her  front  tlia 
extreme  darkness,  and  if  tlie  |>eople  on  l>oard  can  not 
[nuike  known  |  their  situation  by  luminous  signals  or 
noises  (which  they  will  Iw  directed  to  make  if  iiosai- 
ble),  you  will  lay  the  mortar  at  a  very  high  elevation, 
and  fire  a  light  Itall.  Just  before  you  tire  (tlie  rope) 
it  would  be  advisable  to  let  ofiT  •  blue  light  to  put  the 
crew  on  their  guard,  to  look  out,  and  lie  ready  to  se- 
cure the  rope.  The  service  can  be  performed  with  « 
carronade." 

In  the  report  wo  have  a  copy  of  directions  to  per- 
aons  on  Imard  vessels  stranded  on  a  lee-shore,  prn|iu8ed 
to  be  delivered  to  the  masters  at  the  custom-houKe,  It 
is  obeer«-ed,  that  even  snapping  a  pistol,  when  tba 
powder  is  wet,  may  sometimes  afford  a  signal  visible 
on  shora,  from  the  sparks  of  the  steel  alone.  The 
other  parts  of  tlie  diret'tions  will  lie  supplied  by  thoie 
who  understand  the  princi|rltts  of  tite  pruposed  mode  of 
relief. 

Rockets  have  of  late  yean  lieen  much  employed  in- 
stead of  the  mortar,  in  Manby's  apparatus  for" throw. 
ing  a  line  to  a  ship  in  distress.     "  Dennett's  liocket 
Apparatus"  is  supplied  to  many  stations  along  ti.e 
coast.     The  only  advantage  which  the  rocket  has  over 
the  mortar  is  its  greater  portability ;  for,  lieing  much 
lighter,  it  can  be  used  with  greater  facility  among 
rocky  cliflTs,  and  in  positions  diflicult  of  accesa.    The 
disadvantages  of  rockets  are,  that  they  are  somewhat 
uncertain,  sometimes  exploding  as  soon  as  ignited,  to 
the  danger  of  the  bystanders  ;  and  tbey  are  also  liable 
to  deteriorate  from  the  effects   of  damp  or  of  age. 
Moreover,  lieing  expensive,   they  can   not  lie  often 
employed  in  trials,  so  as  to  l(eep  up  the  practice  of  the 
people  employed  in  using  them.     The  range  of  a  shot 
from  a  '24-lb.  mortar,  which  is  the  ordinary  size,  is 
uliout  the  same  as  that  of  a  I'J-lli,  rocket,  which  is  the 
largest  in  use.     As  the  management  of  the  murtarand 
roci(et  appnrntiis  is  much  lietter  understood  by  the 
oflicere  and  men  of  the  ciiast-guani  service  than  by 
ordinary  boatmen  and  fishermen,  it  has  lioen  almost 
entirely  le.    '.n  their  hands,  and  is  provideil  by  ihe 
Doard  of  Customs.     There  are  In  England  1H2  mortar 
and  rocket  stations;  in  Scotland,  16 ;  in  Ireland, 'i:'. 
.Several  inventions,  or  variations,  in  the  Manby  appa- 
ratus may  lie  just  glanced  at.     M.  (i.  Delvigne  uses  a 
howitzer  insteati  of  a  mortar,  while  a  jiortion  vf  the 
line  to  be  carried  is  <»ntained  in  the  projectile.    Mr. 
Greener  has  a  method  of  discharging  a  rocket,  with  a 
line  attached,  from  a  light  harpoon  gun.    When  dis- 
chargc<i,  the  rocket  ignites,  and  is  said  t>>  prolong  the 
range  to  a  greater  distance  than  if  tlie  gun  or  the 
rocket  were  alone  employed.     Captain  .leniinnham, 
K.N.,  has  an  anchor  of  a  particular  form,  which  he 
pro[ioses  to  fire  from  a  llaiiliy's  mortar,  in  sufficient 
numlien  to  afforil  the  means  of  hauling  a  life-boat 
through  the  surf.     Mr.  A.  G.  Carte  employs  a  war- 
rocket  instead  of  a  Dennett's  rocket. 

fjfe-btxils.—l'he  last  description  of  the  inventioni 
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to  ba  conildared,  with  ragard  to  the  preser  -Hi  Inn  of 
llvss  In  earn  of  ihipwnck,  is  that  of  Ur«-lio«ta,  whlih 
arc  uf  auch  •  conitructlon  m  to  Im  In^^apable  of  link 
Ing,  aven  whan  Allod  with  watar.  Tha  occanionti 
tdaptatinn  of  the  common  boats  nf  tha  Khip  to  nuc.  < 
purpoMia,  by  meana  of  empty  caaka,  hna  benn  already 
Duticed.  But  tha  boats  now  In  question  are  anppoaed 
to  be  kept  on  shore  at  proper  sUtions,  and  manned  l>y 
active  i>er«ona,  who  are  in  the  hal>it  of  exerting  tiiem- 
telves  for  the  relief  of  seamen  in  distress.  Mr.  Henry 
Ureutlioad  of  .South  Shields,  received  a  ^old  metlal  and 
fifty  )(uineas  from  the  Society  of  Arts,  in  1802,  and  a 
parliamentary  reward  of  ;ei3()0,  besides  further  ramn- 
neratiuns  from  tha  Trinity  House  and  from  Lloyd's 
CotTee-honse,  for  his  invention  of  a  life-l)oat,  which  Is 
dsscrilied  in  the  Trantatiiont  of  Ike  /Soeieli/,  vol.  xx., 
p.  -m.  The  length  of  this  boat  is  80  feet,  its  bmidth, 
10,  and  its  greatest  depth  about  8,  Itesldes  a  g-pneral 
curvature,  which  nearly  dout)les  the  depth,  as  reck- 
oned from  the  ends ;  the  convexity  below  being  in- 
tended to  give  it  a  greater  facility  of  turning,  and  a 
greater  power  of  mour  ig  on  the  waves  without  sulv 
memion  of  the  Iww,  wt.ich  would  increase  the  resist- 
ance, though  it  would  not  sink  the  Imat ;  the  breadth 
ii  alio  continued  further  than  usual  fore  and  aft,  in 
order  to  contribute  to  the  same  property.  The  gun- 
wale projects  some  inches,  and  the  sides  l)elow  it  are 
cased  with  piecea  of  cork,  amounting  in  the  whole  to 
seven  cwt.,  which  are  secured  l)y  plates  of  copper. 
There  iire  ten  short  oars  of  flr,  fixoil  on  pins  to  the 
gunwales,  and  a  longer  oar  for  steering  at  each  end, 
lx)th  ends  of  the  boat  iieing  alike.  It  is  painted  white, 
in  order  to  Ite  more  conspicuous ;  and  a  carriage  is 
provided,  for  conveying  it  overland  when  requlre<l. 
Tlie  description  is  accompanied  liy  documenta  of  the 
preservation  of  200  or  800  men  by  the  boats  of  South 
Shields  and  North  Shields,  which  were  built  in  1789 
and  1798  respectively. 

Mr.  Christopher  Wilson  received  a  gold  medul  in 
1807,  for  a  life-boat  with  air  gunwales,  which  was 
tried  at  Ncwhaven,  and  was  said  to  l)0  lighter  and  more 
managettlde  than  Mr.  (Jreathcnd's.  {Tramactioai, 
XXV.  55.)  "  Little  is  required,"  says  Captain  Manby, 
■■  to  eKtalilish  tlie  importance  and  advantages  that  will 
result  from  H'^'itJ  every  boat  the  jiroperties  of  a  life- 
boat, purtieularly  when  taken  into  consideration  that 
it  can  lie  produced  at  a  ver}'  trifling  (expense."  To 
illustrate  the  method  of  giving  the  pro|iertie8  of  pres- 
ervation to  any  Iwat— a  man-of-war's  ji>lly-lM>at,  for 
example — wc  quota  the  description  of  the  one  which 
was  fitted  up  to  make  experiments  therenu,  by  per- 
mission of  tlie  Honorable  Commissioners  of  the  Nuvy 
Board.  '  ■  To  give  it  buoyancy,  empty  casks  were  well 
lashed  and  secured  in  it.  For  the  advantage  of  keeping 
it  in  an  upri);ht  position,  launching  from  a  flat  shore, 
beaching,  and  to  resist  upsetting,  it  had  billago  boards 
of  equal  depth  with  the  keel,  and  when  a  good  sized 
piece  of  iron  or  lead  was  let  into  or  made  fast  to  the 
keel,  if  any  accident  did  upset  the  l>oat,  it  immediately 
regained  its  original  posture.  A  stout  projecting  rope, 
with  swellings  u|ion  it  to  increase  its  elasticity,  sur- 
rounded the  gunwale,  served  as  a  fender,  and  pre- 
vented it  being  stove  in  lowering  down,  or  when 
driven  in  contact  with  the  vessel  it  might  bo  going  to 
relieve.  The  boat  thus  described  had  the  plug  out, 
and  was  filled  with  water  until  it  ran  over  tho  gun- 
wale, when  a  crew  of  four,  with  myself,  tried  it  in 
every  way,  and  found  from  the  buoyant  property  of 
the  casks,  it  kept  the  Iwat  so  much  aliove  the  water's 
edge,  that  it  was  rowed  with  the  greatest  case,  and 
was  capalilo  of  performing  any  service  required." 

Mr.  J.  Doyci,  in  lHl.t,  obtained  n  medal  for  his  life- 
boat and  Bafcty.l)Uoy,  consisting  of  hidlow  cylinders 
made  of  canvas,  painted  and  varnished,  and  connected 
with  each  other.  It  was  tried  on  a  river,  and  carried 
a  man  with  safety  (7'r«n«.,  xxxii.,  177);  but  surely  it 
could  not  lie  trusted  among  breakers  on  a  lee  shore. 


In  1818  Mr.  (iabriel  Bray  obtained  a  silver  medal  for 
his  Invention  of  a  boat  filled  with  olr-boxcs  under  tha 
seats  and  along  the  sides.     (Vol.  xxxv.,  p.  172.) 

Of  late  years  the  subject  of  life-boats  has  attracted 
considerable  attention,  fkom  tho  circumstance  of  the 
Increasing  number  of  wrecks,  consequent  on  the  rocky 
nature  of  many  shores,  and  the  vast  and  increasing 
'mount  of  our  commerce.     The  exertions,  too,  of  the 
National  Life-ltoat  Institution  have  had  a  powerful 
influence  in  directing  attention  to  this  snitject.     This 
society,  founded  in  1824,  is  under  the  patronage  of  her 
majesty,  and  the  presidency  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,       The    object    is    to    assist    every 
wrecked  person  in  the  kingdom,  by  such  means  as  the 
establishment  of  life-boats  and  ro^ket-morvars  at  all 
the  dangerous  parth  of  the  coast ;  to  assist  in  the  form- 
ation of  local  committees  at  the  chief  ports ;  to  confer 
rewards  in  the  form  of  meduls,  rotes  of  thanks,  or  pe- 
cuniar}' remuneration  to  all  persons  risking  their  lives 
for  the  sake  of  others  ;  and  also  to  encourage  the  In- 
vention of  new  or  improved  life-boats,  belts,  rocket 
apparatus,  buoys,  and   other  means  of  saving   life. 
This  admirable  society  is  dependent  on  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions for  its  existence  and  snpport.     That  the  so- 
ciety has  worked  with  some  success,  may  be  judged  of 
from  the  fact,  that  since  its  establishment  it  has  been 
instrumenal  in  saving  the  lives  of  g(!83  persons ;  it  has 
granted  79  gold  medallions,  nnd  656  silver  medals,  lie- 
sides  pecuniar}'  rewards,  amounting  to  £9681.     The 
attention  of  the  public  is  also  kept  alive  liy  tlie  publi- 
cation of  a  journal  entitled  The  Ijfe-Boat,  which,  in 
addition  to  statistical  returns  of  shipwrecks,  contains 
information  on  every  suliject  connjcted  with  the  pres- 
ervation of  life  from  shipwreck.     One  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  society  is  a  Wrtck  Chart  of  the  lirituh 
hlandi,  originally  pfthlished  by  the  Admiralty.     A 
vessel  wrecked  on  their  coast  is  indicated  by  a  black 
spot  • ,  while  a  vessel  so  seriously  damaged  as  to  re- 
quire to  discharge  her  cargo  is  indicated  by  -\- ;  and 
tho  number  of  such  marks  at  any  one  spot  indicates 
tho  annual  average  of  wrecks,  which  ma}'  bo  largo 
because  the  coast  is  dangerous,  or  because  the  traffic 
is  great.     Thus,   the  mouth  of  tho   Tyno   shows  a 
larger  number  of  Idack  dots  and   crosses  than   any 
other  place ;  tho  mouth  of  the  Toes  and  tho  mouth  of 
the  Weir  occupy  the  next  places  of  distinction  in  this 
dismal  chart :  these  three  rivers  being  the  outlets  of 
the  district  by  which  London  is  supplied  by  sea  '    th 
8,000,000  tons  of  coal  every  year,  giving  employment 
to  several  thousand  collier  ships,  which  a«U  to  and  fro, 
and  greatly  add  to  the  otherwise  large  trade  of  the 
Northumberland  and  Durham  ports.     Tho  coast  of 
these  two  counties  indicatea  per  annum  180  wrecks, 
sinkings,  and  serious  collisions.     The  mouth  of  the 
Ilumber,  the  coast  of  Suffolk  between  Yarmouth  and 
Southwold,  the  sandy  shoals  oflT  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames,  the  Goodwin  Sands,  the  Scilly  Isles,  Barn- 
stable Day,  and  Liverpool,  rank  as  the  next  dangerous 
portions  of  the  English  const.     The  Welsh  coast  in 
also  dangerous,  especially  Glamorgan,  Pembroke,  and 
Anglesea.     Scotland,  except  near  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
is  comparatively  free  from  wrecks,  the  western  coast 
remarkably  so,  probably  from  being  less  exposed  to 
the  winds,  which  tend  to  drive  ships  ashore  on  the 
eastern  coast.     In  Ireland,  the  east  and  south  coasts 
present  ubout  an  equal  number  of  wrecks,  the  smaller 
number  Iwing  on  tho  northern  and  western.     In  the 
year  1855  no  less  than  1141  wrecks  occurred  on  the 
coasts  of  the  United  Kingdom — obout  one  half  of  that 
number  belonging  to  the  cast  coasts  of  Great  Hrita'n. 
Tho  loss  of  life  from  shipwreck  during  that  year  was 
comparatively  small,  being  only  469,  or  less  than  one 
thiol  of  tho  loss  of  the  preceding  year,  the  average 
loss  per  annum  being  between  600  and  700  lives. 

Passing  over  a  great  variety  of  proposals  for  life- 
boats, we  proceed  to  notice  the  boat  which  tho  Life- 
boat  Institutioi;  recommeud?  and  supplies  to  its  sta- 
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tloni.  lu  hiitory  U  intsn  ttnff.  A  fnw  yn  afto,  a 
liuMoUble  Hci'ldcnt  occun-jd  to  a  Houtli  ShUtltU  Ufa- 
boat,  vrh«nil>y  twenty  pilot*  were  drowned.  Tbia  in- 
duced thf^  Duke  of  NorthumlMirland  to  offer  a  reward 
for  the  Iwtt  model  of  a  life-boat.  Thia  offer  wa<  re- 
sponded to  liy  U>at-l>ulldere  anil  othem  from  vartou* 
parts  of  the  kiogdoni,  as  well  aiifnim  Kraove,  Holland, 
Germany,  and  America,  >o  tlut  2N0  miMleU  and  plan* 
were  lent  in.  Almut  50  of  the  lie<t  of  tbeu  were  «x- 
hMtnl  by  hia  (irace  In  the  Cireat  Kxhiliition  of  IH&l ; 
and  he  expreas»<l  the  intention  of  ulaoinit  tha  lieat 
life-boat*,  with  their  (ulwidiary  appa>'atui,  on  all  the 
expoaed  point*  of  the  coa*t  of  Northnmberland.  He 
•lao  cauaad  a  report  to  be  prepared,  accompanied  by 
plan*  and  drawing*,  with  a  view  to  elicit  the  be«t  form 
of  life-boat;  for  although  t^e  prize  of  £1U0  was  a«- 
iigned  to  Mr.  lieechin^'  of  Ureat  Yarmouth,  it  was 
conaklered  that  a  better  boat  might  *till  be  produced. 
A>'4.-ardingly,  Mr.  Jame*  Peake,  aatiatant  niuater-«hip- 
wriifht  in  her  majeaty'*  dockynrd  at  Woolwich,  and  a 
member  of  the  Life-boat  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  nqueated  to  fumiah  a 
design  for  a  life-boat  which  might  coml>ine  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  advantages,  iiuil  have  as  few  as  poulble 
of  the  defects,  of  the  best  of  the  models  examined  by 
the  committee.  A  boat  wa*  accordingly  designed  by 
Ur.  I'eaka,  and  built  at  the  pulilic  expense  in  Wool- 
wich dockyard,  ^k^na  moditlcattons  were  from  time 
to  time  mada  in  her,  iu  conaequance  of  varlou*  expari- 


menta,  and  a  trial  of  her  capabilities  n.  da  in  a  gala  o( 
wind  at  Urighton.  The  boat,  with  others  of  the  aama 
daaitr' ,  built  at  the  coat  of  the  Duke  of  Northumlier- 
land,  was  placed  on  the  Northumberland  coast  In  the 
autumn  of  18&U.  In  the  course  of  the  following  win- 
ter,  these  boats  were  taken  afloat  on  trial  by  the  Soci- 
ety's insprctor  of  lifu-lioats,  some  of  them  in  heavy 
seas  and  galea  of  wind,  and  the  result  of  the  trials  was 
considered  to  be  highly  satisfactory.  Other  Imats  were 
therefore  built  on  the  same  plan,  and  we  may  thvrefore 
consider  thlaoa  the  model  life-lNMt.  These  iHiats  have 
been,  for  the  most  part,  of  two  sises,  viz.,  27  and  iU>  feet 
in  length,  with  7J  to  8  feet  baam,  and  rowing  from  H  to 
Vi  oars,  doutde-banked — their  weight  avernging  (wo 
tons.  Uut  aa  such  boats  have  been  found  too  heavy 
to  be  managml  in  aome  localities,  where  boatmen  are 
few,  boat*  of  leas  Imam  und  weight,  rowing  nix  oar» 
single-banked,  but  on  the  aama  design  in  other  re- 
spects, have  lieen  built  uniler  the  denomination  of 
second-<^lasa  life-lmats.  'f  ha  former  class  of  hoat*  has 
also  b<-en  somewhat  modifled  since  the  description  of 
tlie  UhU  was  lirxt  published,  so  as  to  be  ntduced  some- 
wluit  in  beam,  and  to  have  lee*  height,  and  greaist 
xliarpness  of  liow  and  stem,  to  enable  them  to  \r 
rowed  with  greater  sjieed  againat  a  head  gale  und  a 
heavy  sea.  They  are  also  built  of  lir,  upon  the  diag- 
onal principle  of  douule  planking  without  tinilicn 
whereas  the  earlier  boats  were  of  elm,  and  clenched 
or  ulinker-buUt.  ' 
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The  accompanying  figtirea  show  the  g'^neral  form  and  I 
the  nature  of  the  fittings  of  the  uir-t-bamlMsni  of  one 
of  these  boats,  HO  feet  in  length,  and  7  feet  (i  inches  in  I 
breadth.     In  tigs.  ]f>  and  lU,  corresponding  to  the  ele-  ' 
vation  and  deck-plans,  the  general  exterior  form  of  the  I 
boat  is  seen,  showing  the  sheer  of  gunwale,  length  of 
keel,  and  rake,  or  slope  of  stem  anil  stem  posts.     The  ! 
dotted  lines  of  tig.  15  show  the  poaition  and  dimeiuions  i 
of  the  air-chaml>ers  within  the  iMjanl,  and  of  the  reliev-  ^ 
ing  tubes.   A  represents  the  deck,  II  tlie  relieving  tuliea,  | 
six  incites  in  diameter, 
('  the  side  air-cases,  I)  ', 
the    end    air-chainliers.  i 
In  tig.   17   the   exterior 
form  of  transverse  sec-  : 
tioii  .   at   different   dis- 
tan. :  ^,    from    stem     to 
fitem,  is  shown.      Kig.  [ 
18  represents  a  midship  \ 
fig,  17.  traniverse  section,  A  b»- 


mg  sections  of  tiie  side  air-cases.  It  the  relieving  tuliea, 

Iwred  through  solid  nuissive  chocks  of  wood,  of  the  same 

depth  as  the  space  botween  the  deck  and  the  bo,it's  tioor; 

C  C  are  spaces  beneath  the  deck  filled  up,  over  six  feet 

in  length,  at  the  mid-ship  part  of  the  liouti,  with  solid 

chocks  of  light  wood,  or 

Ihixcs  of  cork,  forming 

a  |Kirtion  of  ti\e  ballast ; 

I)  is  u  set'tion  of  a  tier 

lielow  the  deck,  with  a 

movable  hatch  or  lid,  in 

which  tlie  iHiut's  calde  is 

stowed,  und  into  whicli 

all  leakage  lieucuth  the 

deck  is  drained  through 

small  holes  with  valves  fixed  in  them.     In  some  of 

the  later  boats  a  small  draining  tier  only  is  placed, 

having  a  pump  in  it,  by  which  any  leukiige  can  lie 

pumped  out  by  one  of  the  crew  while  sHoat.     The 

featocoed  line*  in  tig.  15  represent  exterior  life-linea, 
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(ttachetl  nmnd  the  antira  'ingth  of  the  boet,  to  which 
parnona  hi  the  water  may  cling  until  they  can  he  got 
Into  the  boat;  the  two  central  Mne*  are  fntooned 
lower  than  the  others,  to  lie  uiied  at  itlrmpa,  lo  that  a 
pemon  in  the  wnter,  by  itepplng  on  them,  may  climb 
Into  the  boat. 

The  chief  pecnIUrlty  of  a  lUe-boat  la  iU  incapability 
of  MnK  aunk,  in  eonaeqaence  of  ita  being  fitted  with 
wati-r-tight  air-caaea,  or  csmpartmenta.  One  of  the 
dliflt'iiltiea  of  Ilfe-lioata  has  been  to  decide  aa  to  the 
amount  and  diatribution  of  auch  nir-caaea.  The  nec- 
enajiry  apace  for  rowing  and  working;  the  boat,  and  for 
the  utowage  of  ahlpwrecked  peraona  lvln)(  wcured,  the 
ipire  along  the  aides  wlthin-boanl  ahould  be  entirely 
occupied  by  buoyant  cases,  or  compnrtmenta,  becauae, 
on  tlie  lioac'a  shipping  a  aea,  the  water,  until  got  rid 
of,  U  contined  to  the  midship  parta  of  the  boat,  where 
It  serves  to  a  great  extent  aa  bcllast,  instead  of  fklling 
orer  to  the  lee-aide,  and  destroying  the  equilibrium  of 
the  <at.  Hence,  barrels  or  casks,  which  do  not  con- 
form in  shape  to  the  aidea  of  the  boat,  are  not  well 
ida|ited  to  serve  as  alr-casea.  In  Mr.  Peake's  llfe- 
Iwat  tliere  is  a  water-tight  deck  at  the  load-water-line, 
and  detached  air-lmxes  along  the  sides,  closely  con- 
forming to  their  shape  from  the  thwarts  to  the  deck. 
Extra  liunyanoy  is  also  derived  from  large  air-cases, 
liuilt  across  the  bow  and  stem,  and  occupying  fVom  3 
feet  to  H  feet  in  length,  flrom  the  stem  and  stem  posts 
to  tlie  i;unwale  height.  These  cases  are  chiefly  in- 
tended to  provide  self-righting  power;  but  In  the 
event  of  the  boat  being  stove  in,  and  the  space  below 
tlic  deck  lieing  filled  with  water,  these  air-cases  alone 
have  sufllcient  buoyancy  to  float  the  boat. 

Tlie  second  peculiarity  of  a  life-boat  is  its  power  of 
discharging,  In  a  few  aeconds,  any  water  which  may  be 
shipped  liy  the  lireaking  over  of  the  sea,  or  by  the 
lioat  lielng  suddenly  thrown  on  her  beam-ends.  This 
property  does  not  belong  to  all  life-boats,  far,  in  cer- 
tain caws  (the  Norfolk  life-lmats,  for  example)  the 
plugn  which  stop  certain  holes  in  the  floors  are  taken 
out  during  a  gale  of  wind,  or  a  heavy  sea,  so  as  to  let 
the  water  'nto  them  until  it  is  at  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  water  thus  let  in  is  confined  by  the  wide  sea-cases 
to  the  midiihips  of  the  boat,  where  It  serves  us  a  loose 
ballast,  and  the  boatmen  consider  that  it  is  safest  to 
go  off  under  sail  with  the  boat  deeply  immersed.  The 
LiveriKml  life-boats  have  no  relieving  holes,  so  that 
when  filled  by  a  sea,  the  water  must  be  got  rid  of  by 
bailing.  In  Mr.  Peake'a  boat  there  is  a  water-tii;ht 
deck  at  the  load-water-line,  and  a  number  of  large 
open  tabes,  opening  at  the  surface  of  the  deck,  and 
passing  through  the  apace  lietween  the  deck  and  the 
floor;  the  bottom  orifices  being  fumishetl  with  self- 
acting  valves  opening  downward,  so  as  to  allow  any 
water  shipped  to  escape  through  them.  The  deck  be- 
ini;  placed  at  or  above  the  loiid-wnter-line,  any  water 
which  is  above  it  will  lie  above  the  outside  level  of  the 
sea,  so  that  the  water  escapes  fh)m  the  deck  by  its  own 
weiglit,  and  dinapiiears  in  a  few  seconds.  As  a  life- 
iioat  has  verj-  great  buoyant  power,  It  is  important  to 
her  Ktaliility  and  safety  to  attend  to  the  liallasting. 
The  (ireathead  life-boats  have  usually  no  ballast, 
their  great  breadth  of  beam  lielng  relied  on  for  stabil- 
ity ;  I  't  some  uf  them  have  a  tank  in  the  midships  lie- 
neuth  the  deck,  which  can  lie  filled  with  water, 
fixeching's  life-boats  are  similarly  ballasted  ;  but  ac- 
cidents, with  loss  of  life,  have  arisen  from  a  difficulty 
in  tilling  the  tanks,  and  preventing  the  escape  of  the 
water  when  full ;  hence  solid  ballast  is  to  be  preferred. 
Mr.  I'eake's  life-boats  are  liallasted  with  heavy  iron 
keels,  and  with  solid  wood  and  cork  ballast,  stowed 
under  the  decks;  and  should  these  (w  stove  in,  and 
the  space  beneath  be  filled  with  water,  the  wood  and 
the  cork  would  supply  extra  buoyancy. 

A  life-lioat  ought  to  be  self-righting  if  upset,  a  prop- 
erty which,  however,  belongs  only  to  Mr.  Peake's  and 
Mr.  Beecbing'i  boats,  some  boat-builders  considering 
4H 


tl...t  aUUlity  ia  aacrificed  theieby.  Tha  fael,  how- 
ever, has  been  eatabllahed  in  the  I^e-boat  Journal, 
that  the  meana  employad  to  pitxlaca  aelf-righting  add 
to  the  atability  of  a  boat,  und  improve  her  in  other  r^ 
apecta.  The  aelf-righting  power  ia  thua  attained  :  1. 
The  boat  ia  bailt  with  oonsiderabU  sheer  of  gunwala, 
the  bow  and  atom  being  from  1  foot  6  Inchea  to  1  feet 
higher  than  tha  aidea  of  the  boat  at  her  centre,  and 
tha  spana  within  the  boat  at  either  extremity,  to  the 
distance  of  from  S  to  4)  feet  from  the  atem  and  atom 
poeta  to  gunwale  height,  is  then  inclusod  by  a  aectlonal 
bulk-head  and  a  ceiling,  and  ao  converted  into  a  water- 
tight air-chamber,  tha  cubical  contenta  of  which,  from 
the  thwarts  upward,  aro  sufficient  to  bear  the  whole 
weight  of  the  boat  when  ahe  is  placed  ia  the  water  in 
an  Inverted  position,  or  keel  upward.  2.  A  heavy 
iron  keel  (ttxim  4  t<>  8  cwt.)  U  attached,  and  a  nearly 
equal  weight  of  light  wood  or  cork  ballaat  ia  stowed 
lietween  the  boat's  floor  on  the  deck.  No  other  meaa- 
urea  are  necessarj*  to  be  taken  in  order  to  effect  the 
self-righting  power.  When  the  boat  ia  forcibly  placed 
in  the  water  with  her  keul  upward,  she  is  6  lated  un- 
steadily on  tlie  two  air-chambers  at  bov  ud  stem ; 
while  the  heavy  iron  keel  and  other  boi'  being  then 
canied  above  the  centre  of  gravity,  an  iinstable  equi- 
librium ia  at  once  effected,  and  the  weight  of  the  iron 
keel  falling  over  on  one  side,  immediately  restores  the 
boat  to  her  proper  position ;  in  other  words,  she  self- 
rights."— rAe  Ij/e-boal,  No.  22.  Lateral  stability  or 
stiffness,  being  the  tendency  to  preserve  an  upright 
position  in  the  water,  with  proportionate  resistance  to 
upsetting,  is  obtained  by  breadth  uf  lieum  or  by  bal- 
last— as  in  ilr.  Peake's  boats,  by  an  iron  keel  and 
other  solid  ballast,  and  by  flatness  and  length  of  floor, 
with  moderate  beam  only.  The  other  qualities  to  lie 
required  in  a  good  lif«-boat  are  speed  strength,  and 
stowage-room,  all  of  which  seem  to  have  been  well 
considered  in  Mr.  Peake's  uoats, 

A  new  description  of  life-boat,  invented  by  the  Rev. 
E.  L.  Herthon,  M.A.,  of  Fareham,  and  known  oa  the 
Kareham  Life-boat,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a 
patent.  Its  novel  feature  is,  that  it  is  collapsible,  so 
that  it  combines  the  property  of  the  life-boat,  with  fa- 
cility of  stowage  in  a  small  space.  Hence,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  the  use  of  ships,  especially  large  steamers, 
emigrant  vessels,  and  troop-ahips.  Ita  frume-work  ia 
of  wood,  all  the  timbers  extending  the  whole  length  of 
the  bout,  there  being  no  transverse  timbers  or  ribs. 
The  timbers,  four  on  each  side  of  the  stem  and  keel- 
r  ce,  are  thin,  flat,  and  deep,  something  like  a  thin 
slice  of  melon ;  they  are  made  without  scarfing,  by 
bending  plank  over  plank  till  the  required  thickness 
is  attained.  They  are  jointed  together  at  their  ends, 
and  to  the  top*  of  the  stem  and  stem  posts  by  a  kind 
of  chain  hinge.  When  the  boat  is  collapsed,  these 
timbers  stand  side  b}'  side  in  vertical  planes,  like  the 
leaves  of  a  closed  book ;  but  when  expanded,  they 
stand  apart  in  radial  planes,  somewhat  like  the  seg- 
ments of  an  orange.  Attached  to  the  edges  of  all  the 
timbers  are  water-proof  coverings,  of  which  there  are 
two,  the  outer  skin  being  secured  to  the  outer  edges, 
and  the  inner  skin  to  the  inner  edges  of  the  timbers, 
by  which  means  the  whole  body  of  the  boat  is  divided 
into  eight  separate  longitudinal  cells  or  compartments, 
which  become  flUed  with  air  on  expanding  the  boat. 
This  is  effected  and  maintained  by  the  bottom  boards 
and  thwarts,  which  being  jointed  along  the. middle 
line,  are  made  to  stand  up  at  an  acuta  angle  when  the 
lioat  is  collapsed,  and  fall  down  to  straight  lines  when 
open.  The  inventor  compares  the  principle  of  exten- 
sion to  that  of  a  carriage-head,  the  frame  of  which 
may  l>e  compared  to  the  boat's  timbers,  and  the  joints 
to  the  thwarts  and  stretchers  of  the  bottom  boards ; 
and  as  the  leathern  covering  of  the  carriage  shuts  in 
when  the  bead  is  down,  so  the  coverings  of  the  lioat 
shut  in  between  the  timbers.  The  boat  has  rather  a 
deep  keel,  becides  two  bilge  pieces  on  each  tide,  and 
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in  eve<y  other  oalient  point  the  covering  ia  protecte<l 
by  wood  or  copper.  The  Niat  in  lowered  l)y  the  fol- 
lowinf;  contrivance :  Inside  the  bulwiirliN  ia  a  lartfe, 
flat,  derply-iirooved  sheave  about  2  feet  6  incliea  in 
diameter ;  it  has  two  deep,  narrow  grooves  cut  nearly 
to  its  axis,  and  in  these  are  wound  sojiarately  tlie  ends 
of  the  two  falls.  Krom  tliis  sheave  is  a  projection  on 
which  a  friction-strap  with  u  powerful  lever  is  made  to 
work.  This  beinft  placml  liat  Of^ninst  the  liulwiirks, 
the  falls  am  l.muglit  to  it  fore  and  aft  by  small  sheaves 
set  in  the  top-rail ;  thus  the  frirtion  of  the  strap,  wlicn 
the  boat  is  up,  is  enou);h  to  prevent  motinn ;  but  by 
slackinj;  tl\o  lanyaril  by  which  the  leather  is  secured, 
it  may  l)c  allowed  to  descend  rapidly  or  slowly,  nc- 
conliu);  to  the  pressure  applied  to  the  brmik.  Kis- 
\nif  *ud  falling;  derricks  ant  substituted  for  davits. 
The  avoranf  sir.o  of  tho  I'archam  lifeboat  is  :Vi  by  10 
feet ;  it  lias  H  thwarts,  besides  seats  round  the  stern, 
and  will  pnll,  if  required,  12  oars,  double-banked. 

('aptaiii  Manby's  proposal  for  thmwin^  ropes  from 
ship  to  ship  in  cases  of  accidents  may  easily  Im  under- 
stood from  tlie  nietho;ls  « hich  he  employs  for  saving 
lives  in  shipwrecks.  Tlie  life-buoy  liy  Liouteniint 
Cook,  R.N.  K.K.S.,  Professor  ol  Kortitication  at  Ad- 
discoiube  Collef^e,  is  related  to  the  sumo  class  of  in- 
ventions ;  its  object  is  to  preserve  the  life  of  a  person 
fallin);  overlward  in  the  r.'){ht,  tiv  means  of  a  floating; 
liffht ;  and  it  ol>tainrd  liim  a  ^olil  meilal  from  the  .So- 
ciety of  Arts,  in  IXIH.—Trnnmrtwn.',  xxyvj.  He 
observes  that  a  ship  i.jay  often  have  to  run  lialf  a  mile 
before  she  can  get  aliout  and  hiwer  a  lioat,  so  that  it 
liecomes  bijfhiy  desirable  to  affuril  a  temporary  sup- 
port to  the  sufferer.  'I'he  machine  consisti  of  two 
copper  spherical  air-vessels,  with  a  square  tapcrinj; 
tul>e  tlirou);h  each,  made  water-tijjht,  and  united  to- 
getlier  liy  a  cross-pieco  of  wood,  in  wbii'li  are  two 
bra«s  conductiu;;  tubes  through  which  is  fixed  a  per- 
pendicular tuliular-stalF,  wtth  a  lirass  ferule  at  eacli 
end,  and  a  copper  slidin(?-rod,  nearly  its  own  lenntb, 
within  it.  Attached  to  the  lower  end  of  the  md  is  a 
flat  cin'ulnr  lialaiue-weiijht,  beariu);  a  '.liain  liy  which 
the  lift«-liuoy  is  suspeinled,  and  a  link  wbic  li,  when 
hooked  to  a  stud  in  the  lower  ferule,  bears  up  tho  rod 
and  the  balance-weight,  but  which,  when  unhooked, 
allows  the  weii^ht  to  draw  the  rod  almiit  two  thinUout 
of  the  >tiff.  To  tho  head  of  the,  perpendicular  staff  is 
altiched  at  ni^jht  a  fuse,  on  a  br.iss  fuse-plate,  tho 
shank  of  which  is  secured  in  a  socket  by  a  tliunil>- 
icrew.  The  buoy  is  secured  to  the  ship  by  fhu  chain 
only,  tho  riug  of  which  h;mns  lUi  the  hook  of  the 
sheave  of  the  trij;t^r-plate.  Attacheil  to  the  stem  of 
the  ves-  ire  two  iron  rods  cased  with  copper  tubiutt, 
to^fethcr  with  the  screw-lKilt-",  from  whiih  fliey  are 
susiK-nded  ;  just  atnive  the  forked  st:iy  which  keeps 
the  'ods  (larallel,  at  a  proper  dist.iiice  from  the  stem, 
is  the  tri);){cr-plate,  and  the  lira-s  fu«n-case  which 
covers  and  protects  the  fuse  on  the  heail  of  the  statf. 
There  is  also  a  brass  ease  l;.r  the  lor'  ,r  |>ercussi(m- 
hammcr.  placetl  so  as  to  comif  ..<e  with  the  fuse- 
case,  by  means  of  tho  horixcmfal  Ui\m  ;  all  these,  to- 
gether  with  the  pulleys  and  KUanl-iron,  are  tlrmly 
attai'hiMi  !o  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  inside  of  which, 
immeiliatcly  opjsjsiti-  to  the  pullies,  are  fixed  the  cups 
and  handles,  the  one  for  tiring  thi-  lock  and  lijflitinn 
the  fuse,  the  other  for  raising  the  triKner-lxdl  and  dis- 
enuBKinn  the  buoy  from  tho  ship.  As  soon  as  the 
tri)()(er-li(dt  is  raised,  the  sheave  revolves,  the  stop 
turns  round,  an  I  the  lil'e-buoy  slides  off  the  nsls  into 
the  water,  liearinn  on  the  liea<l  of  the  staff  a  l>rilliant 
flame.  The  balance-wci(.'lil,  when  no  lon^*r  held  up 
by  the  cliain,  drops  upward  of  three  feet  Isdow  the 
cMss-piece,  prevents  the  buoy  from  upseltint;.  and 
uifonls  u  place  for  the  man  to  stand  on.  This  apiiara- 
tus  admits  of  l>ein|{  lighted  and  let  down  into  the  wa- 
ter in  the  short  s|mce  of  five  seconds.  Meutennnt 
(■(sik  is  also  the  inventor  of  a  plan  for  converting  Imats 
used  for  orUlnary  purposes  Into  llfe-lMats  at  pleasure. 


Mr.  Miller's  safety-poles  for  skiiters,  and  Mr.  Pri- 
or's  mode  of  prevunting  accidents  in  descending  uiiuci 
ore  mentioned  in  the  Tfaiuactiont  of  the  Socuiu  „]■ 
Aril  (vols,  xxxii.,  xxxvi.)  Apparatus  of  tho  latt-r 
kind  has  been  introduco<l  at  different  times  with  vari- 
ous nioilitications.  In  coal-pits,  or  coal  and  iron  pits 
whore  the  men  are  raised  and  lowered  in  a  roctani'id  u' 
iron  frame,  called  a  cage,  the  rope  or  chain  may  break 
or  the  cage  may  bo  overwound  by  drawiug  it  over  ttn' 
framing  at  the  pit's  mouth.  Mr.  Kobert  lllee  of 
liedruth,  has  introduced  what  he  calls  a  safety-bucket 
and  Messrs.  White  and  Urant  of  (ilasgow-,  Iiave  a 
safet3-cago.  Those  inventions  depend  upon  soiim 
such  arrangements  as  tho  following :  Two  pairs  of  ec- 
centrics are  attached  to  tho  ends  of  two  parallel  shafts 
which  extend  across  tho  top  of  tlie  cage;  tho  cdijcs  of 
tho  eccentrics  ere  toothed,  und  when  the  cajre  %^  i„ 
motion  thoy  are  free  of  the  vertical  woudon  rails  ulii.li 
steady  the  cago  in  its  motion  up  and  down  tlie  pit 
Should  the  ro|ie  break,  two  volutu  springs  briu);  njuiui 
the  thick  sides  of  the  eccentrics  to  bear  against  the 
guides,  and  hold  the  cage  securely.  To  prevent  over- 
w  iiiding,  tho  holdfast  wliidi  connects  tho  mpn  i„  t|i„ 
cago  is  secured  liy  a  curved  bolt,  kept  in  place  liy  a 
strong  spring ;  this  l«dt  moves  on  a  fiUcruiu,  nnil  U 
continued  as  a  lover  beyond  tho  holdfast ;  ucniss  the 
framing  at  the  mouth  of  the  |>it  ia  a  bar  so  arranL'oil 
that,  when  the  lever  <;omes  in  contact  with  il  tli,. 
iKilt  becomes  disengaged,  tho  cago,  by  tlic  action  of 
the  icceutrics,  liecomes  fixed,  und  the  roisi  oulv  i« 
drawn  up  over  tliu  pidlcy.  In  Mr.  lUce's  safety-Jage 
the  catches  allow  it  to  iiiovo  freely  so  long  as  tliero  i< 
a  vertiial  strain  on  tliein  ;  but  should  this  cease  bvthc 
breakiu^,'  of  tlin  ro|«i,  tlio  catches  Ijecome  liliorati'l 
and  attached  to  tho  iron  .staves  of  the  ladders  jilaceii 
on  either  side  of  tho  shaft. 

A  sketdi  of  the  oxiHidients  which  have  been  recdiii- 
mended  for  the  iireservation  of  niBriners,  publi^lle(l  in 
a  work  entitled  ^^hipwircks  <tnii  llitimters  iit  Stti(\n\. 
iii.,  Kilinbur;,',  IHJl'),  contains  n  few  further  liisturical 
details  relatiii;;  to  soino  of  the  inventions  wiiicli  iiavo 
been  dcs,  ribcd. — V,.  It. 

I'raiiciss  life-Uiatn  are  very  gonerallv  used  on  our 
American  coast  and  below  wu  give  a  short  dosiriplimi 
of  them.  .Many  of  them  are  also  used  in  (ireat  ihit- 
ain.  Tlio  structuru  of  the  boats,  und  uf  the  wu^diis 
may  lie  fjrielly  described.  A  sheet  of  galvauiziil  iron 
or  co]iper  of  the  full  si/.e  <if  ono  lialf  of  the  boat,  fruni 
stem  to  slerii,  but  not  thicker  than  a  sixpence,  i.< 
placed  lietwecn  twci  dies  of  the  re(piisitu  form,  ami 
then  subjected  to  enormous  hydraulic  pressure.  The 
dies  re<|nire  great  care,  labor,  and  expense,  in  their 
preparation,  two  being  required  for  each  lonu  ajul  ^ize 
of  l«>at — one  for  tho  starboard,  and  ono  f'dr  the  lar- 
Isiard  section.  The  plate  of  metal  is  thus  preweil  into 
tho  slia|ie  of  the  ball  boat,  n-ceiving  at  the  same  time 
certain  longitudinal,  or  fore-and-aft  eorrugations  uf  a 
|ieculiar  character.  Tho  t»(i  halves  are  then  rivete  I 
together,  an<l  tho  Isiat  is  conipletu. 

It  is  to  the  corrugations  tliat  the  boat  owes  it  enur- 
nious  strength,  for  it  has  no  frauie-work,  no  riiis,  no 
timbers.  A  plate  of  plain  ini'tal  was  cxhilited ;  It 
was  l.iid  on  two  Idocks  id"  wood  a  yard  apart,  ami  wa* 
tiHi  weak  even  to  bear  its  own  weight.  Another  |iliil" 
of  metal  of  the  same  thicknes.^,  but  eorrunati'il,  wa* 
placed  on  the  bloik,  anil  bore  the  weight  of  a  man 
witliiiut  liending ;  und  woubl  hate  iHiriie  f'uur  in<ii. 
lloats  of  all  sizes  may  bo  thus  constrmteil,  fnini  the 
smallest  gig  to  tho  largest  mau-of-war's  cutter  er 
launch.  Tho  great  majority  of  the  Ani'irican  sleamors 
have,  for  somo  years,  carrieil  Inmeis's  boats.  In  an 
I'xperiment  to  test  the  strength  of  tin'se  boats,  ene  of 
them  was  subjected  to  most  violent  troatuicnt.  Il  was 
piti  bed  from  a  height  on  st<iue  pavement  j  it  was  nilled 
and  bruised  uism  it,  and  several  men  used  tlieirulnmsl 
endeavors,  with  heavy  hammers,  to  damage  il,  hut  all 
in  vain.      It  was  then  set  nlloat,  and  four  strong  men, 
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piUUog  wittl  viifbt  and  iniiin,  ran  it,  Rtoiii  on,  at  full 
^)l«l,  l*ttwM|*}>(**vI>arf,  aK'iin  nud  n){a!n  ;  but  nt  the 
dtt^o  of  die  P>P*lini«nt8,  which  would  hnvo  utterly 
iUiniliil'ito*'  a  >«)o<lcn  hoiit,  it  wum  found  to  hnvo  suf- 
fiTi'il  no  diunngo  beyond  u  few  dents  and  liruiscB, 
«liiili  11  liuminar  uet  to  rij^hts  In  five  minutes. 

Tlio  wiij^ons  were  also  experimented  upon.  The 
nii(,'i>ii  WHS  lirst  placed  in  tlio  water,  witli  tlie  wliolo  of  its 
riiiiiiiiid-ci'iT  attiiohed,  ineludinj;  the  jiolc,  tlio  weight, 
17  iwt.  Hi  men  then  got  in,  their  weiglit  amounting  to 
■;:>  (wt.,  and  lirought  the  wagon  to  aliout  one  foot  from 
llu'  tup-  Attempts  were  then  made  to  upset  it  in  the 
wiitiT,  by  the  whole  of  the  men  bearing  down,  (irst  on 
uiiii  !.lili',  and  then  on  tho  other,  but  all  in  vain  ;  tlic 
upper  edge  of  tho  wagon  could  not  bo  bronglit  below 
thi)  watiT.  Many  otlier  severe  experiments  were  tried. 
Tlic  lulvantagfis  possessed  by  an  army  marcliing  witli 
thi'.'in  wagons,  are  manifold  and  scU'-eviilent.  Tlio 
cuiiiliriMis  pontoon  and  bridge  train  may  be  dispensed 
with,  tlie  ordinary  wagons  which  must  accompany  an 
aruiy  "uppl.ving  tlioir  place.  On  approadiiiig  a  river, 
tlu'si)  wagons,  full  of  men,  may  at  once  be  driven 
across  tlie  water;  or  if  the  stream  bo  full  and  rapid, 
tlip  wagDii-bodios  may  be  taken  olf  their  running-gear, 
ami  used  as  boats,  pro])eIled  by  oars,  or  dragged  by 
ropes  from  ftie  o]>posite  liaiili.  Two  wagon-liodics  put 
tojtcthcr  will  float  a  lield-pioce,  with  its  limber  and 
aniuiunition  ready  for  instant  aition.  I'our  of  the 
iKiiiii's  luiike  a  valualile  raft.  A  succession  of  tliom  may 
he  iincliorcd  a i  loss  tlio  river,  planks  laid  over  tlieiu, 
ami  a  liriilg'  lor  all  arms  is  at  once  ostablislied.  Kor 
a  iiiori'  cxtciulod  account  of  the  losses  on  tho  coast  of 
(lie  I'liited  States,  see  Wltr.CKS. 

Ligllter,  a  large  open  Hat-bottomed  vessel,  gcner- 
all\  luaihiged  witli  oars,  and  employed  to  carry  goods 
to,  or  from  a  sliip,  wlien  she  is  to  be  laden  or  delivered. 
There  are  also  some  lighters  furnislied  with  a  deck 
lliroughijut  their  whole  length,  in  order  to  inclose  such 
inenliaiuiise  as  would  be  damaged  by  rainy  weatlier. 
Tliese  lire  usually  called  cloao  ligliters. 

Llght-hOUBea.  Lijjiit-Iioiise,  ami  sea-light,  are 
terms  whidi,  although  not  strictly  syuimyiiious,  arc 
iniliffereutly  employed  to  denote  the  same  thing.  A 
Si'ii-liglil  may  bo  deliiied  as  a  liijlil  so  vnHlijicil  mitl  ili- 
nchd  iti  h  jnvffnt  to  the  mariiu'r  an  npjunronce  vhith 
Jiiill  lit  univ  tttablf  him  to  jitdi/e  nf  hi.i  jmsltiim  ihiriii;/ 
tin  niijhl,  in  the  anmv  iiKiniii  r  (i.i  the  xii/ht  i;/'  a  lamliinirk 
u-imlil  ilii  diiritiij  the  ddij.  Tlio  early  liistory  of  light- 
houses is  very  uncertiviii ;  and  many  iiigeniuiis  aiiti- 
i|iiarics,  linJiiig  tlio  want  of  authentic  records,  have 
eiileavorcd  to  supply  tho  deliciency  liy  conjectures 
foumteil  (111  casual  and  oliscure  allusions  in  ancient 
writers,  ami  liave  invented  many  vague  and  imsat- 
i^^auory  liy|Hithese»  on  the  subject,  ilrawii  from  the 
licatlieu  mylliology.  Some  writers  have  gone  so  far 
as  111  iiiiagimi  that  tlio  Cyclops  wore  the  kee|iers  of 
li.;ht-hu>iscsi  while  otiicrs  have  actually  maintained 
that  Cyclops  was  iuteiided,  by  a  bold  prosopopieia,  to 
re|iri'sent  a  liglit-liou.-c  it  ill'.  .\  notion  so  fanciful  do- 
siive-  little  consideiatiiiii  ,  and  in  order  to  show  how 
ill  it  accords  with  that  mytliology  of  wliicli  it  is  iii- 
ti'Lileil  to  lie  an  ixpo.sition,  il  seems  enough  to  i|Uote 
the  line's  from  tho  ninth  Odyssey,  wlieie  Homer,  after 
ilesiriliin^  the  darkness  of  tlio  night,  informs  us  that 
till'  llei'L  of  Ulysses  actually  struck  the  shore  of  the 
l'ycK>|H.'an  island  bofuro  it  could  bo  seen. 

'Kit*'  I'lrif  t!)v  vvnnv  loiApnKcv  Aiifin^iii'iiaiy 
'On'  iiiv  Kv/mTa  /mx/xi  /(i)?ti'(16//n'(i  Trori  y'V'T"!" 
'Ei(Ti'i'ii/icii  irplv  yijaf  (vaai?.iiovi  t-irinF^nni, 

Oifysi.,  Ix.,  1  Ifi. 

There  iloos  not  appear  any  belter  reason  for  su|i- 
{losiiig,  that  under  the  history  of  Tillioniis,  t'liiron,  ur 
liny  other  personage  of  aiitiiiiiify,  the  idea  of  a  light- 
liouso  was  conveyed  i  for  such  siipiHisitions,  how>  ver 
reioncilalilo  they  may  ap|i«ar  with  some  parts  of 
the  mythology.  Involve  obvious  inconsistencies  witli 


others.  Kor  does  it  seem  at  all  probable,  that  in  those 
oorly  times,  when  navigation  was  so  little  practiced, 
tho  advantages  of  beacon-lights  were  so  generally 
known  and  acknowledgod  as  to  render  them  the  objects 
of  mythological  allegory. 

CiiluMHs  of  Uhoiltt. — About  .100  years  before  tho 
Clilstian  era,  Cluires,  the  disciple  of  Lysippus,  con- 
structed the  celebrated  brazen  statue,  called  the  Colos- 
sus of  Kliodes,  wliose  height  was  upward  of  100  feet, 
which  stood  at  the  entrance  to  tho  harlior.  There  is 
considorablo  probaliility  in  tho  idea  that  this  figure 
served  the  purposes  of  a  light-house  ;  but  we  do  not 
remember  any  pasaago  in  ancient  writers,  where  this 
use  of  tho  Colossus  is  expressly  nientioneil.  There  is 
much  inconsistency  in  tlie  account  of  this  fabric  by 
early  writers,  who,  in  describing  distant  objects  which 
could  bo  seen  from  it,  appear  to  have  forgotten  the 
height  which  they  assign  to  tho  figure.  It  was  partly 
demolished  by  an  earthciuako,  about  80  years  after  its 
completion  j  and  so  late  as  the  year  C72  of  our  era,  tho 
brass  of  which  it  was  composed  was  sold  by  the  Sara- 
cens to  n  .lowish  merchant  of  Edessa,  for  n  sum,  it  is 
said,  equal  to  iS180,000. 

/'i^iiro,».— Little  is  known  with  certainty  regarding 
ilu"  riiaros  of  Alexandria,  which  was  regarded  by  the 
ancients  as  one  of  tlio  seven  wonders  of  the  world. 
It  was  built  by  Ptcdomy  Philadelphus,  about  HOO  years 
before  Christ;  and  it  is  recorded  by  Strabo,  that  tho 
arcliiteit  Sostratus,  tho  son  of  Doxiphanes,  having 
first  secretly  cut  his  own  name  on  the  solid  walls 
of  tho  building,  covered  the  wonls  with  plaster,  and, 
in  obedience  to  Ptolemy's  command  made  the  follow- 
ing insoriiition  on  tho  plaster-—"  King  I'tolomy  to  the 
gods,  tho  saviours,  for  tho  benelit  of  sailors."  What 
triitli  there  may  be  in  this  account  of  the  fraud  of  Sos- 
tratus there  is  now  no  moans  of  determining;  and  the 
storj"  is  only  now  interesting,  in  so  far  as  it  shows  tho 
object  of  the  royal  founder  and  the  use  of  tho  tower. 
Tlie  accounts  which  have  reached  ns  of  tlie  dimensions 
of  this  remir.kable  edifice  are  exceedingly  various ; 
and  many  of  the  stat'-menfs  regarding  the  distance  at 
wliicli  it  could  be  seen  are  clearly  fabulous.  Josephus 
npproadies  nearest  to  probability,  and  informs  us,  that 
the  lire  which  was  kept  constantly  burning  on  tho  top, 
was  visible  by  seamen  at  a  distance  of  about  10  miles 
If  the  reports  of  some  writers  are  to  bo  believed,  this 
towiT  must  liiive  far  exceeded  in  size  the  great  pyr- 
amid itself;  but  the  fact  that  n  bnildiug  of  coinpar- 
ativi'ly  so  late  a  date  should  have  so  completely 
disappeared,  wliile  the  pyramid  remains  almost  un- 
changed, is  a  siillicient  reason  for  rejecting,  as  errone- 
ous, the  diinonsions  which  have  been  assigned  by  most 
writers  to  the  Pharos  of  Alexandria.  .Some  have  pro- 
tciiih'd  that  large  mirrors  were  employed  to  direct  the 
rays  of  the  beacon-light  on  its  top,  in  tho  most  advan- 
tageous direction  ;  but  there  is  nothing  like  respectable 
evidence  in  favor  of  this  supposition.  Others,  with 
greater  probability,  Iiavo  imagined  tliat  this  celebrated 
beacon  was  known  to  mariners,  simply  by  tho  uncer- 
tain and  rude  light  aflf'orded  by  a  comiiion  fire.  In 
speaking  of  the  Pharos,  the  poet  I.ucan,  on  most  occa- 
sions sullicienfly  fund  of  the  marvelous,  takes  no  no- 
tiio  of  the  gigantic  mirrors  which  it  is  said  to  have 
coutaiucii. 

Septliiiu  iiox,  /I'pliyro  iiiini|unni  laxaiite  rndciiteu, 
Osiciiilil  I'liiirlls  .V'^yiiiia  Itttorii  y'atiiiiii'o. 
Si'it  prills  ortii  (lIcH  iiocliirnain  lamjMtta  texit, 
(JiiiiMi  tolas  Inlrurot  nqiias.  I'harnal.,  Ix.,  IINVt. 

It  is  true  that,  by  using  tho  word  "  AimywiAi,"  wliicV 

can  only  with  prooriety  be  applied  to  a  more  perfect 

■Mode  ot  illiiuiinalion  than  an  open  tire,  lie  appears  to 

inilicalu  that  the  "Jhimmd"  of  wliich  lie  speaks,  wore 

I  not  Ml  produced.     The  word  lumjiiiila  may,  liowever, 

j  be  used  metaphorically  ;  and  tl<iiiiiiii.i  wouhl,  in   tliis 

case,  not  improperly  describe  the  irregular  appearance 

of  a  coimnon  fire.     Those  who  are  ilesiroiis  of  knowing 

,  all  that  occurs  in  ancient  authors  on  the  subject  of  tho 
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Pharos  of  Alaxandrim,  may  consult  Plikt,  1.  xxxvi., 
c.  12 ;  I.  y,,  c.  18,  and  I.  xi'il.,  c.  II.  Strabo,  I.  xvii., 
p.  791,  et  ftq.  Casar,  Comment,  He  Bell.  Civil.,  1.  iii.. 
Pompon.  Mbi.a,  1.  ii.,  c.  7.  Ammiax.  MAitoELLtN,  ~ 
xxii.,  c.  16.  Joseph,  dt  Bell.  Judiac.,  1.  vi.  Nich- 
olas Llotd'8  Leaieon  Geoffrapkicum,  »nd  the  Notitia 
Orbit  Antiqui,  of  Celariua,  1.  iv.,  c.  1,  p.  13. 

Comaa. — Mr.  Hoore,  in  hU  Hittory  of  Ireland  (vol. 
i.,  p.  16),  speaks  of  thn  Tower  of  Coruha,  which,  he 
says,  is  mentioned  in  the  traditionary  history  of  that 
country  as  a  light-house  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Irish 
in  their  ftvquent  early  intercourse  with  Spain.     In 
confirmation  of  this  opinion,  he  cites  a  somewhat  ob- 
scure passage  from  yli^thicus,  the  cosmographer.     This 
in  all  probability  is  the  tower  which  Humboldt  men- 
tions in  his  Narrative  under  the  name  of  the  Iron 
TWer,  which  was  built  as  a  light-house  by  Caius  Saevius 
Lupus,  an  architect  of  the  city  of  Aqua  Flavia,  the 
modem  Chaves.     A  li^ht-house  has  lately  been  estab- 
lished on  this  headland,  for  which  dioptric  apparatus 
was  supplied  from  the  workhop  of  M.  I^tourneau  of 
Paris.     See  also  a  curious  account  of  the  traditions 
about  this  tower  in  Soutiiky'm  Letters  from  Spain  and 
PoHiigal,  p.  17.     There  is  also  a  record  in  Stralio,  of  a 
ma^ificent  light-house  of  stone  at  Capio,  or  Apio,  near 
the  harlwr  of  Menestheus  (the  modem  Mesa  Asta,  or 
Puerto  de  Sta.  Maria),  built  on  a  rock  nearly  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  as  a  gnide  for  the  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Guadalquiver,  which   he  descrilies   in 
torais   almost   identical   with   those   used   by   him  in 
■peaking  of  the   Pharos  of  Alexandria.     I   am  not 
•ware  of  any  other  notice  of  this  great  work,  for  such 
it  seems  to  have  lieen,  to  have  deserved  the  praises  of 
Strabo.     In  Camden's  Britannia  a  passing  notice  is 
taken  of  the  ruins  called  Cvmr't  Altar,  at  Dover,  and 
of  the   Tour  d'Ordre,   at   Boulogne,   on  the  opposite 
coast ;  Iwth  of  which  are  conjectured,  on  somewhat 
doubtful  grounds,  to  have  been  ancient  light-houses. 
Pennant  descril>es  the  remains  of  a   Koman   Pharos 
near  Holywell,  but  cites  no  authorities  for  his 
opinion  as  to  its  use.     There  were  likewise  re- 
mains of  a  similar  structure  at  Klamborough- 
head.    A  very  meagre  and  unintelligible  account 
is  aliio  given  of  a  llght-liouse  at  St.  K<lmund's 
Chapel,  on  the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  (Jough's  ad- 
diti"n<  to  C'amilen,  l)y  which  it  might  seem  that 
the  light-house  wan  erected  in  1272.— (Jniroirs 
Camukm's  Uritannia,  vol.   i.,  p.  .'(18,  and  vol.  ii.,  p. 
IW*.     llatcheller,  in  his  I  hirer  Ciiule  (IWi),  p.  IIH, 
says,  that  the   Hover  Pharos  was  built  "during  the 
lieutenancy  of  Aulius  Pluutiiis  and  Ostorius  Scapula, 
the  latter  of  whom  left  Itritnin  a.  i>.  fta"  (Pknnast'i* 
Uittiiry  of  Whileford  and  IIo/i/iriM,  p.  112). 

MoiUrn  Ili»torti. — Such  seems  to  1)p  thn  sum  nf  our 
knowledge  of  thn  ancient  histt-ry  of  ligbt-housei),  which, 
it  must  lie  admitted,  is  neither  accurate  nor  extensive. 
Our  information  reganling  iniNlem  light-tiouHcs  is  of 


137  feet  In  height,  and  U  shown  in  the  accompanying 
woodcut,  flg.  1.  Round  the  base  is  a  wall  of  circum 
VBllation,  IM  feet  in  diameter,  in  which  the  ligh»' 


TOUR  Dl  OORDUAH. 


course  more  minute  In  its  details,  and  Miiirc  worthy  of 

crpilit,  as  the  greater  |iart  of  it  Is  drawn  rmiii  aulhcn- 1  the  dioptric  instmnicnt 
tie  Miurips,  or  i>  tlio  rtsult  of  the  acliial  oliscrvatitin  of  i  CeMimlrd  I.iijSlJioufo. 
the  writer  of  this  artiile.  who  has  vNited  tlie  nicist  im-  I       A'i/</y*/i»n''.— The    histdry 


keeper's  apartments  are  formed,  somewhat  In  tire 
style  of  casemates.  The  first  light  exiiililtcd  in  the 
Tour  de  Cordunn  was  obtained  by  huniin);  lilllets  of 
oftk  wood,  in  a  rhauffvr  at  tlie  top  of  the  tower ;  and 
the  use  of  coal  instead  of  wood  was  the  lir''t  inipnive- 
ment  which  the  light  received.  A  rude  rellector.  In 
the  form  of  in  inverted  cone,  was  ufterwanU  adiled, 
to  prevent  the  loss  of  light  which  esca|ioil  upwaril. 
>lii)ut  the  year  17H0,  M.  I.cnoir  was  pniployeil  to  siili- 
stitute  reflectors  and  lamps  ;  and  in  \*tl  the  lii^ht  u- 
i-eive<l  its  last  improvement,  by  the  introiluotlnn  of 
of   M.    Fresnel.  -Ilitlnry  oj 


|M)rtant   light-bouses  of  Kuro|)e.       It  neoins  sufticient 
here  to  notice  brietiy  the  inont  reniarkalile  estalilish-  j 
menti  of  the  kind   now   In  exlsteme  ;   reserving,  for 
the    latter   itart   of   the  article,   the  more  appropriate  : 
ami  iin|iortant  topics  of  the  niethislH  of  illuniination, 
and  the  systems  of  management.    The  lirst  liglit-liouse  \ 
o(  miMtern  ilays  which  merits  attention  is  the  'I'our  de 
Conluun,  which,  in  |Nilnt  of  arcliitectural   gramleur.  ', 
is  un<|uriitionalily  the  noblest  edilice  of  the  kind  in  the 
world.    It  is  situate  on  an  exlennlve  reef  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kiver  (ianinne,  and   serves  us  a  guide  to  the 
shipiiing  of  ilimleaux  and  the  Languedoc  Canal,  and, 
ind<'<  I,  of  all  that  part  of  the  Hay  of  llisray.      It  was  ; 
founded  in  the  year  I.V<4,  and  was  not  completed  till  , 
16KI,   under  Henri  IV.     It  is  minutely  desi-rilied  in  j 
Belidur'f  Arekilecluit  /li/Jraiilii/ue.     The  building  U; 


of   the  celeliruted  light- 


house on  the  ICdilystonc  rocks,  is  well  known  to  tlie 
general  reader,  from  the  narrative  of  Mr.  Snieiiton  tlic 
engineer.  These  rocks  are  !IJ  miles  fniin  the  iiani- 
head,  on  the  coast  of  Coniwall;  and  from  the  small 
extent  of  the  surface  of  the  chief  rm^k,  and  Its  cx|ioscil 
situation,  the  construction  of  the  liglit-h>iiii<e  wa*  ii 
work  of  very  great  diftlculty.  I'ho  llrst  ereition  was 
of  tlnilx-r,  designed  by  Mr.  WInstanley,  nml  was  cma- 
nienced  in  ItiUO.  The  llglit  was  cxhililteil  in  Nnvcm- 
Iwr,  lOilH.  It  was  smm  I'ound,  however,  tliiit  the  sea 
rose  U|Min  this  tower  to  a  much  greater  height  tli:iii 
had  l>een  anticipated,  so  much  n>,  it  is  saiil,  as  to 
"  bury  under  the  uairr"  the  lanteni,  which  was  liO  feet 
above  the  rock ;  and  Mr.  Winstunley  was  therefore 
afterwani  under  the  necessity  of  enlarging  the  tower, 
and  carrying  it  to  the  height  of  12U  fuct.     In  Nuv«m- 
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tet  1703,  some  conglderable  repairs  wore  required, 
and  Mr.  Winstanley,  accompanied  by  Iiis  workmen, 
vent  to  tbe  liglit-liouse  to  attend  to  tlieir  execution ; 
but  the  storm  of  tlie  26tti  of  tliat  month  carried  awuy 
the  wliole  erection,  wtien  the  engineer  and  all  his  as- 
sistants unhappily  perished. 

The  want  of  a  light  on  the  Eddystone  soon  led  to  a 
fatal  accident ;  for,  not  long  after  the  destruction  of 
)Ir.  Winstanley's  light-house,  the  Winchiltta  man-of- 
war  was  wrecked  on  the  Eddystone  rocks,  and  most  of 
her  crew  were  lost.  Three  years,  however,  elapsed 
after  tliis  melancholy  proof  of  the  necessity  of  a  light 
before  tlie  Trinity  House  of  London  could  obtain  a 
now  act  to  extend  their  powers ;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
month  of  July,  1706,  that  the  construction  of  a  new 
liifht-house  was  begun,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John 
Rudyerd  of  London.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1708,  the 
new  light  was  first  shown,  and  continued  to  l>e  regu- 
larly exiiibited  till  the  year  1755,  when  the  whole  fali- 
ric  was  destroyed  by  accidental  fire,  after  standing  47 
Years.  Dut  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  impossble  to  tell 
bow  long  the  light-house  miglit,  with  occasional  repair, 
have  lasted,  as  Mr.  Rudyerd  seems  to  have  executed 
his  task  with  much  judgment,  carefully  rejecting  all 
architectural  decoration,  as  unsuitalile  for  such  a  situ- 
ation and  directing  his  attention  to  the  formation  of  a 
tower  whicli  should  offer  the  least  resistance  to  the 
waves.  The  height  of  the  tower,  which  was  of  a  cir- 
cular form,  and  constructed  of  timber,  was,  including 
the  lantern,  92  feet,  and  the  diameter  at  the  base, 
which  was  a  little  above  the  level  of  high  water,  was 
23. 
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The  ndvnntagcD  of  a  light  on  the  Eddystone  having 
tiecn  no  long  known  and  acknowledged  liy  seamnii,  ni) 
time  was  iwrmittcd  to  elapse  liefore  active  mcoiiuros 
were  taken  fur  its  restoration;  ancl  Mr.  Smcaton,  to 
whom  applU'ution  was  made  for  advice  on  the  sulijcct, 
recommended  the  exclusive  u«e  of  stone  as  the  mntrrial, 
which,  both  from  Its  weignt  and  other  qualities,  he 
coniiiilcred  moat  suitable  foi  the  situation.  On  the 
5th  of  April,  1750,  Mr.  Susciiton  first  landed  on  the 
rock,  nnd  niiide  arrangements  for  erecting  a  light-liouse 
<!  stone,  and  preparing  tlie  foundations,  by  cutting 


the  surface  of  the  rock  into  regular  horizontal  benches, 
into  which  the  stones  were  carefully  dovetailed  or 
notched.  The  first  stone  was  laid  on  12th  June,  1757, 
and  the  last  on  tbe  24th  of  August,  1759.  The  tower 
measures  68  feet  in  height,  and  26  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  level  of  the  first  entire  course,  and  the  diameter 
under  the  cornice  is  15  feet.  The  first  12  feet  of  the 
tower  form  a  solid  mass  of  masonrj-,  and  the  stones 
are  united  bj'  means  of  stone  joggles,  dovetailed  joints, 
and  oak  treenails.  It  is  remarkulde  that  Mr.  Smeaton 
should  have  adopted  an  arched  form  for  the  floors  of 
his  building,  instead  of  employing  these  floors  as  tie- 
walls  formed  of  dovetailed  stones.  To  counteract  the 
injurious  tendency  of  the  outward  thrust  of  the  arched 
floors,  Mr.  Smeaton  had  recourse  to  the  ingenious  ex- 
pedient of  laying,  in  circular  trenches  or  beds  in  the 
stones  which  form  the  outside  casing,  sets  of  chains, 
which  were  heated  by  means  of  an  application  of  hot 
lead,  and  became  tight  in  cooling.  The  light  was  ex- 
hibited on  the  16th  Octolier,  1750 ;  but  such  was  the 
state  of  the  light-room  apparatas  in  Britain  at  this  pe- 
riod, that  a  feeble  light  from  tallow  candles  was  all 
that  decorated  this  noble  structure.  In  1807,  when 
the  property  of  this  light-house  again  came  into  the 
hands  of  the  Trinity  House,  on  the  expiry  of  a  long 
lease,  Argand  burners,  and  parabolic  reflectors  of  sil- 
vered cop|)er,  were  substituted  for  the  chandelier  of 
can<lles.  Figure  2  shows  a  section  of  the  Eddystone 
light-house,  as  executed  according  to  Mr.  Smeaton's 
design. 

Dell-Rock. — The  dangerous  reef  called  the  Inch 
Cape,  or  Bell-Rock,  so  long  a  terror  to  mariners,  waa 
well  known  to  the  earliest  navigators  of  Scotland. 
Its  dangers  were  so  generally  acknowledged,  that  the 
Ablrats  of  Aberbrotliick,  from  which  the  rock  is  distant 
about  12  miles,  caused  a  float  to  tte  fixed  upon  the 
rock,  with  a  iicll  attached  to  it,  which,  being  swung 
by  the  motion  of  the  waves,  served  by  its  tolling  to 
warn  the  mariner  of  his  approach  to  the  reef.  Among 
the  many  losses  which  occurred  en  the  Bell-Rock  in 
modern  times,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
the  I'oril-,  74,  with  ail  her  crew,  part  of  the  wreck  hav- 
ing licen  afterward  found  on  the  rock,  and  part  having 
come  ashore  on  the  ncighlraring  coast.  During  the 
survey  of  the  rock  also,  many  instances  were  discov- 
ered of  the  extent  of  loss  which  this  reef  had  occa- 
sioned, and  mauy  articles  of  ships'  furnishings  were 
picked  up  on  it,  as  well  as  various  coins,  a  bayonet,  a 
silver  shou-huckle,  and  many  other  small  objects. 
Impressed  witli  the  great  importance  of  some  guide 
for  the  Bell-Rock,  Captain  Itrodie,  R.N.,  set  a  small 
subscription  on  foot,  and  erected  a  beacon  on  spars  on 
the  rock,  which,  however,  was  soon  destroyed  by  the 
sea.  Ho  afterward  constructed  a  second  l)eacon, 
which  soon  shure<l  the  same  fate.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  1802,  wli<"i  the  Commissioners  of  Northern 
Lights  brought  a  liill  into  Parliament  for  power  to 
erect  a  light-house  on  it,  that  any  efficient  measures 
were  coMtem|)lated  for  the  protection  of  seamen  from 
this  riK'k,  which,  being  covered  at  every  spring-tide  to 
the  depth  of  12  feet,  and  lying  right  in  the  fareway  to 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Tay,  had  been  the  occasion  of 
much  loss  Iwtli  of  property  and  life.  In  1800  the  bill 
passed  into  a  law,  and  various  ingenious  plans  were 
suggested  for  overcoming  the  Uillicultios  which  were 
apprehended,  in  erecting  a  light-house  on  a  rock  12 
miles  from  land,  and  covered  to  the  depth  of  12  feet 
liy  the  tide.  But  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Robert  Ste- 
venson, the  engineer  to  the  Light-house  Board,  after 
l>eing  submitted  to  the  late  Mr.  Kennie,  was  at  length 
I  adopted  ;  >ind  it  was  determined  to  construct  a  tower 
of  masonry,  on  the  principle  of  the  Eddystone.  On 
the  17th  of  August,  1807,  Mr.  Stevenson  accordingly 
landed  with  his  workmen,  and  commenced  the  work  by 
preparing  the  rock  to  receive  the  supports  <,f  a  tem|)ora- 
ry  wootlen  pyramid,  on  which  a  liarrack-house,  for  the 
reception  of  the  workmen,  was  to  bu  placed ;  and  during 
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this  operation  much  hazard  was  often  incarred  in  trans- 
porting; the  men  ftom  the  rock,  which  was  only  dry 
fur  a  few  hours  at  spring-tides,  to  the  vessel  which  lay 
moored  off  it.  The  lowest  floor  of  tliis  temporary 
erecticn,  in  wliich  the  mortar  for  tlie  building  was  pro- 
pared,  was  often  l)rol(en  up  and  removed  l)y  the  force 
of  the  sea.  The  foundation  having  been  excavated, 
the  flrst  itone  was  laid  on  the  10th  July,  1808,  at  the 
depth  of  16  feet  below  the  high-water  of  spring-tides, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  second  season,  the  tmilding  was 
5  t'lH  6  inches  above. the  lowest  part  of  the  founda- 
tion. The  third  season's  operations  terminated  by 
finishing  the  solid  part  of  tlie  structure,  wliich  is  30 
feet  in  height ;  and  the  whole  of  the  masonrj-  was 
coro))leted  in  Octolier,  1810.  The  liglit  was  first  ex- 
hil>itcd  to  the  puldic  on  the  night  of  the  1st  of  Febru- 
ary, 1811.  Tlie  difficulties  an<l  hazards  of  this  work 
were  cliiefly  caused  by  the  short  time  during  which 
the  rock  was  acccssilile  between  the  ebbing  and  fluw- 
ing  tides ;  and  among  the  munv  eventful  inciilents 
w^hicb  rendered  the  liistory  of  tins  work  interesting, 
was  the  narrow  escape  which  tlie  engineer  and  31  per- 
sons made  from  being  drowned,  by  the  rising  of  the 
tide  upon  the  rock,  before  a  boat  came  to  their  as. '  it- 
anco,  the  attending  vessel  having  broken  adrift.  This 
circumstance  occurred  before  the  barrack-house  was 
erected,  and  is  narratecl  by  }Ir.  Stevenson  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  work,  published  at  the  expense  of  the 
Light-house  Board  in  182-1,  to  which  we  may  refer  for 
more  minute  mfonnutiun  on  the  subject  of  tliis  work, 
and  the  other  lights  of  the  coast  of  Scotland. 


F1(.  8,      HKLL-aoCK    LlOnr,  S<:<>TLANt>. 

Tlie  Ilell-KiKk  tower  U  100  feet  in  height,  i'i  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  1 J  at  the  top.  The  door 
Is  30  feet  from  the  base,  and  the  ascent  is  liy  a  massive 
copper  ladder.  The  apartments,  including  the  light- 
room,  are  sis  In  numl)er.     'Ilio  light  is  a  revolving 


red  and  white  light,  and  is  produced  by  the  revolution 
of  a  frame  containing  20  Argand  lamps,  placed  hi  tim 
foci  of  parabolic  mirrors,  arranged  on  a  quadrauL'iil.it 
frame,  whose  alternate  faces  have  shades  of  red  .'las 
placed  l)efore  tlie  reflectors,  so  that  a  red  and  whit" 
liglit  is  shown  successively.  The  machinery,  whirli 
causes  the  revolution  of  tlie  frame  containi'n.r  the 
lamps,  is  also  applied  to  tolling  two  large  hells,  to  irive 
warning  to  the  mariner  of  liis  approach  to  the  rock  in 
fotSh'y  weather.  Fig.  3  shows  a  section  of  t'lo  Hell 
Kock  Light-house,  and  of  the  temporary  Iparruck-lmiHc 
which  was  removed  on  the  completion  of  the  work' 
The  entire  cost  of  the  liglit-houso  was  over  f.iW  ;yt{ 
The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  us  architect  of  the 
Uell-Kock  Light-house,  lies  in  his  bold  conception  and 
imshaken  belief  in  the  possibility  of  ercctinj;  a  tnv.er 
of  masonry  on  a  reef  12  miles  from  the  nearest  land 
und  covered  by  every  tide— a  situation,  undoubtcdlv' 
much  more  difficult  than  that  of  the  F,(idy.st(ine.  u'ul 
his  mechanical  skill  in  carrying  on  the  work  is  also 
deserving  of  high  praise.  Not  only  did  lie  conceive 
the  plan  of  the  vtovahle  jib  and  hnlunce  cran-g,  k\\\,\ 
he  afterward  used  with  much  advantage  in  buildin.r 
the  tower ;  l)Ut  his  zeal,  ever  alive  to  tlie  possibilitv  o'f 
improving  on  the  conceptions  of  his  great  master 
Smoaton,  led  him  to  introduce  several  bcnelieial 
changes  into  the  arrongements  of  the  niasonrv.  In 
particular,  he  converted  the  stone  fl(M)rs  of  tlioan.irt- 
mcnts,  which  in  the  Eddystoiio  exert  .in  outward  ami 
in  its  tendency  disruptive,  thrust,  into  bonds  of  uni.m 
and  efficient  sources  of  stability.  Tins  thrust  was  h-- 
Snicaton  liini^  T  considered  so  ilisadvaiitaKeons!  (lia"t 
he  tliouglit  lit  I  counteract  it,  as  already  notieeil,  l.y 
means  of  metallic  yinlerf.  concealed  in  the  stone-work 
and  most  ingeniously  applied.  The  Light-house  lloiini 
plareil  in  tlio  upper  apartment  of  the  tower  a  bust  of 
Mr.  .Stevenson,  "  in  testimony,"  as  the  luinutos  re- 
cord, "of  the  sense  entertained  by  the  Conimisslonei-s 
of  his  distinguished  talent  and  indefatigable  zeal  in 
the  erection  of  the  Llj;ht-housc." 

The  most  remarkable  light-house  on  the  coast  of  Ire. 
land  is  that  of  Carliiigford,  near  Cramicld  I'oint,  at 
the  entrance  of  Carlingford  l^ough.     It  was  Imilt  a,. 
cording  to  the  design  of  Mr.  (ionrge  IIal|iin.  the  In- 
spector of  the   Irish   Lights;  and  was  a  w.irk  of  an 
arduous  nature,  lieing  founded  12  feet  below  the  level 
of  high-water  on  the  Ilawlbuwliin'  Uock,  which  lies 
alM)ut  two  miles  off  CranficW  I'oint.      Tlie  li^nrc  Is 
that  of  a  frustum  <if  a  cone.  111  leet  in 
height,  and  4«  foot  in  diameter  at  tin' 
base.    The  light,  which  Is  ti\ed,  is  Irom 
oil  burned  in  Argand  lanips  pl.ncd  in 
the  foci  of  paralxdlc  mirror^.     It  iva- 
first  exhibited  on  the  ni),'lit  of  the  I'dth 
Decemlwr,  IKM. 

Skvrrgiore  Hi>rh.-—1'\\o  Skerryvoro 
Rocks,  which  lie  alH)nt  limiles  \v!s.\\ . 
of  the  seaward  point  of  the  Isle  nl 
Tyree,  in  Argyleshir.-,  were  l(ni„'  kno»M 
08  a  terror  to  mariners,  owini;  (o  the 
numerous  slilpwrccks,  fatal  alike  lo  tin- 
vessels  and  the  crews,  whiih  hail  oc- 
curred in  the  ncighlM>rho(Ml.  A  li«l, 
confessedly  incomplete,  onunierntes  :lii 
vessels  lost  in  the  40  years  iirecedlnj,- 
18J1 ;  but  how  many  others,  whi.h 
during  that  [wriod  b  id  been  rcportml 
as  "foundered  ut  sea,"  or  as  to  who-ic 
_.  fate  not  oven  an  opinli  ii  has  been  Inu- 
arded,  may  h.sve  been  ^vrcekecl  on  thi> 
dangerous  reef,  which  lies  so  innch  In  Ihn 
truck  of  the  shipping  of  l.ivcriiool  iivA 
the  Clyde,  It  would  be  vain  to  conjecture.  'I'hc  Coni- 
uUssl':,i«rs  of  the  Northern  LIglit-houses  had  lor  many 
years  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  a  llrfht-lniuse 
on  the  .Skerryvore  ;  and  with  this  object  hal  visitcil 
it,  mure  os|)eclally  in  the  year  1X1 1,  in  company  with 
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Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  In  his  dlar}',  glirw  a  graphic 
rtescription  of  its  inhospltahle  aspect.  The  grfent  diflS- 
dilty  of  landing  on  the  rock,  which  is  worn  smooth  by 
tho  cuntinunl  bent  of  Atlantic  waves,  which  rise  with 
undininisi'cd  power  from  the  deep  water  near  it,  held 
out  no  cheering  prospect ;  and  it  was  not  nntil  the 
year  1834,  when  a  minute  survey  of  tho  reef  was  or- 
dered by  the  Hoard,  that  the  idea  of  commencing  this 
forniidablo  work  was  seriously  embraced. 
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cutting  of  the  fonndation  for  the  tower  in  this  irregu- 
lar flinty  moss  occupied  nearly  two  summers ;  and  the 
blasting  of  the  rock,  in  so  narrow  a  space,  without  any 
shelter  ftom  the  risk  of  flying  splinters,  was  attended 
with  much  hazard. 

The  design  for  the  Skerrj'vore  Light-house  was 
given  liy  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  and  is  an  adaptation  of 
Smeaton's  I'Mdystone  Tower  to  the  peculiar  situation 
and  the  circumstances  of  the  case  at  the  Skerryvore, 
with  such  modiflcations  in  the  general  arrangements 
and  dimensions  of  the  buildin:g  us  the  enlarged  views 
of  the  importance  of  light-houses  wbicli  prevail  in  the 
present  day  seemed  to  call  for. 

The  tower  is  188  fe'^  }  inches  high,  and  42  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  <ind  16  feet  at  tho  top.  It  con- 
1  tains  a  moss  of  stone-work  of  about  58,d8U  cubic 
feet,  or  more  than  double  that  of  the  Uell-liock, 
and  not  much  less  than  Jiee  timet  that  of  tho 
Eddystone.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  waH 
built  by  means  of  jib-cranes,  and  the  upper 
part  with  shear-polet,  needles,  and  a  balance- 
crune.  The  shear-poles  were  similar  to  those 
used  by  Smeaton  at  the  Eddystone  ;  and  the  jib' 
cranes  and  balance-crane  were  the  aamo  ua  thoso 
which  were  designed  and  first  employed  by  Mr. 
lioliert  Stevenson  in  the  erection  of  tlie  Bell- 
Rock  Light-house.  The  mortar  used  was  com- 
pounded of  equal  parts  (f  limestone  (from  the 
Halkin  Mountain,  near  Holywell,  in  North 
Wales),  burnt  and  ground  at  the  works,  and  of 
Poz7.i)lano  earth.  The  light  of  Skerryvore  is 
revolving,  and  reaches  its  l>riglitest  state  onco 
ever;/  minute.  It  is  produced  l)y  the  revolution 
of  eiglit  great  annular  lenses  around  a  central 
lamp  with  four  wicks,  and  belongs  to  the  first 
order  of  dioptric  lights  in  the  system  of  Fresuel. 
The  light  may  be  seen  from  a  vcssol's  deck  at 
the  distance  of  18  miles.  The  entire  cost  of  tho 
light-house,  including  the  purclmse  of  the  steam- 
vessel,  and  the  liuilding  of  the  harbor  at  Hynisli 
for  tiie  reception  of  the  small  vessel  which  now 
attends  the  light-house,  was  £6G,'J77,  ITs.  7d. 

"  In   sucli   a  situation  as  tho    Skerrj'vore." 
says  tlie   engineer,    "  innumerable  delays  and 
disappointments  were  to  be  expected  by  those 
engaged  in  the  work  ;  and  the  entire  loss  of  the 
fruit  of  the  first  season's  labor  in  tlio  course  of 
a  few  liours  was  a  good  lesson  in  the  scliool  of 
patience,  and  of  trust  in  something  l)ettor  tlian 
an  arm  of  flesh.     During  our   progress,  also, 
cranes  and  other  materials  were   swept  away 
by  the  waves ;  vessels  were  driven  by  sudden 
gules   to  seek  shelter  ut  a  distance   from  the 
rocky  shores  of  Mull  and  Tyree  ;  and  the  work- 
men were  left  on  the  rock  desiwndiiig  and  idle, 
and  destitute  of  many  of  the  comforts  witii  which 
u  more  roomy  and  siielterod  dwelling,  and  the 
neighborhood  of  frien<ls,  are  generally  connect- 
ed.    Daily  risks  were  run  in  landing  on  the 
rock  in  a  heavy  surf,  in  blunting  the 
splintery  gneiss,  or  by  the  falling  of 
heavy   bmlies  from  the  tower  on   the 
narrow  space  below,  to  which  so  many 
persons  w^ere  necessarily  coni.ned.    Yot 
had  we  not  any  loss  of  either  life  or  limb ; 
and  although  our  labors  were  prolonged 
from  dawn  to  night,  ond  our  provisions  were  chiefly  suit, 
the  hpfilth  of  the  people,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 


The  roff  is  pompiiscd  of  numerous  nicks,  stretching  I 
iivpr  ;i  surface  of  nearly  eight  miles  from  W.S.W.  to 

K.N.K.  The  main  tiMc/fW.i,  which  alone  presents  sufll-  slight  cases  of  dysenterj",  was  generally  good  through- 
cii'nt  surfacn  for  tlio  base  of  a  llgbt-house,  is  nearly  i  out  the  six  successive  summers  of  oMr  sojourn  on  tho 
three  miles  from  the  seaward  end  of  the  cluster.  It  is  nick.  The  closo  of  the  work  was  welcomed  with 
C(iui|Misoil  of  a  very  compact  i/nciVt  worn  smooth  as  '  thankfulness  by  all  engaged  in  it ;  arid  our  rcniarka- 
'^\i\M  Ijy  the  inces.iant  play  of  the  waters,  and  is  mt  bic  preservation  was  viewed,  even  by  many  of  the 
snmll  that  at  high-water  little  remains  around  (be  base  ,  most  thoughtless,  as,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  gra- 
of  till'  tiiwer  but  a  narrow  baml  of  a  few  feet  in  wiillli,  ;  eious  work  of  Him  i)y  whom  '  the  very  hairs  of  our 
anil  s(ime  rugged  humps  of  reek,  separated  by  gullies,  '  heads  are  all  numbenid.'  " 
through  which  the  soa  jdays  almost  inceusantlf.     The  i      There  can  bo  Uttlu  doubt  that,  down  to  a  very  late  po- 
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riod,  the  only  mod*  of  iUumiastioii  adopted  In  the  ligfat- 
houMS,  even  of  the  most  clTiliied  nationi  of  Europe, 
wu  the  combustion  of  wood  or  coal  in  a  chauffer  on 
the  top  of  a  high  tower.  It  is  needless  to  enlarge  upon 
the  evils  of  such  a  method ;  they  need  only  l>e  named 
to  be  understood  ;  for  it  is  dlAcnlt  to  conceive  how  an 
effloiant  system  of  lighting  a  coast  oonld  be  managed 
under  such  disadvantages.  The  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  effects  of  wind  ud  rain,  and  the  impossibility 
of  rendering  one  light  distinguishable  from  anotlier, 
must  have  at  all  times  rendered  the  early  light-houses 
in  a  great  measure  useless  to  the  mariner. 

Catoplrio  Sgitem.—it.  Tenlire,  a  member  of  the 
Boyal  Corpa  of  Engineers  of  Bridges  and  Roads  in 
France,  is,  by  some,  considered  the  first  who  hinted  at 
the  advantages  of  parabolic  reflectors ;  and  he  is  said, 
in  a  memoir  dated  the  26th  June,  1788,  to  have  pro- 
posed their  combination  with  Argand  lamps,  ranged  on 
a  revolving  firame,  for  the  Corduan  Light-house. 
Whatever  foundation  there  may  be  for  the  olaim  of 
M.  TeuUre,  certain  it  it,  tliat  this  plan  was  actually 
carried  into  effect  at  Corduan  under  the  directions  of 
the  Chevalier  Borda,  and  to  him  is  generally  awarded 
the  merit  of  having  conceived  the  idea  of  applying 
paralmlie  minors  to  light-houses.  These  were  prodi- 
giona  steps  in  the  improvement  of  light-houses,  as  not 
only  the  power  of  the  lights  was  thus  greatly  in- 
creased, but  the  introduction  of  a  revolving  frame 
.  proved  a  valuable  source  of  distinction  among  the 
lights,  and  has  since  lieen  the  means  of  greatly  ex- 
tending their  utility.  The  exact  date  of  the  change 
on  the  light  of  tlie  Corduan  is  not  linown  ;  but  as  it 
waa  made  by  Lenoir,  the  same  young  artist  to  whom 
Borda,  about  the  year  1780,  intrusted  the  conotruction 
of  his  reflecting  circle,  it  has  been  conjectured  by 
some  that  the  improvement  was  made  ab(  it  the  same 
time.  If  this  conjecture  Ite  correct,  the  .;laim  of  M. 
TeuUre  must  of  course  fall  to  the  ground.  The  re- 
f  actors  were  formed  of  sheet  copper,  plated  with  sil- 
ver, and  had  a  double  ordinate  of  81  French  inches. 
It  was  not  long  before  these  improvements  were 
adopted  hi  England  by  the  Trinity  House  of  Londo  i, 
wIm  sent  a  deputation  to  France  to  inquire  into  their 
nature.  In  Scotland,  one  of  the  ilrst  acts  of  the  North- 
em  Lights  Board,  in  1786,  was  to  substitute  reflectors 
in  the  room  of  cool  lights,  then  in  use  at  the  Isle  of 
May  in  the  Firth  of  Forth,  and  the  Cumbrae  Isle  in 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  which  had,  till  that  period,  been 
the  only  beacons  on  the  Scotch  coast.  The  reflectora 
employed  were  formed  of  facets  of  mirror  glaos,  placed 
in  hollow  parabolical  molds  of  plaster,  auvoriling  to 
the  designs  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  the  En- 
gineer of  the  Board,  who,  as  appears  from  the  Article 
T'kwvkctok  in  the  Snpi>lement  to  the  3d  edition  of 
til .  JCnqfclopadia  Sritannica,  was  not  aware  of  what 
had  been  done  in  France,  and  had  himself  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  combination.  The  system  of  iiorda 
was  also  adopted  in  Ireland ;  and,  in  time,  variously 
modified,  it  liecame  general  wherever  light-houses 
were  known. 

I'araboloitlal  Mirmri. — The  property  of  the  parabola, 
by  which  all  lines  incident  on  its  surface  from  the  fo- 
cus malie  with  normals  to  the  curve  at  the  points  of 
incidence,  angles  equal  to  the  inclination  of  these  same 
normals  respectively  to  lines  drawn  jiarHllel  to  the  axis 
of  the  cu^^-e,  is  that  which  flta  it  for  the  puqmses  of  a 
light-house.  A  hollow  mirror,  formed  by  the  revolu- 
tion of  a  portion  of  a  (Mrabola  about  its  axis,  lias,  in 
consequence  of  this  property,  tite  power  of  projecting 
the  repeated  images  of  a  luminous  point  placed  in  its 
focus,  in  directions  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the  generat- 
ing curve ;  to  tliat,  when  the  mirror  is  placed  with  its 
axhi  parallel  to  the  horizon,  a  cylindrical  lieam  of 
light  is  thereby  tent  forward  in  a  horizontal  direction. 
When  such  mirrors  are  placed  aide  by  side,  with  their 
axis  parallel  on  the  faces  of  a  quadrangular  frame 
wUoh  revolvaa  about  •  vertical  ajUa,  a  distant  ob- 


server receives  the  suoceasive  impressions  which  i«. 
suit  tram  the  passage  of  each  Ikce  of  the  ft-ame,  over  a 
line  drawn  between  the  observer's  eye  and  tho  centre 
of  the  revolving  frame.     This  arrangement  constl- 
tutes  what  is  called  a  revolvfaig  light.     A  fixed  light 
b  produced  by  placing,  side  by  side,  round  a  circuUr 
fhime,  a  number  of  reflectors,  with  their  axes  inclined 
to  each  other,  so  as  to  be  rad."  containing  equal  area 
of  the  fVame  on  which  they  are  placed,     ft  is  obvious 
that  a  perfect  parabolic  figure,  and  a  luminous  point 
mathematically  true,  would  render  the  illumination  of 
the  whole  horizon  l)y  means  of  a  fixed  light  impotti. 
bit ;    nd  it  is  only  flrom  the  aberration  caused  by  tho 
size  of  the  flame  which  is  substituted  for  the  point 
that  we  are  enabled  to  render  even  revolving  lights 
practically  useful.     But  for  this  aberration,  even  the 
slowe.<t  revolution  in  a  revolving  light,  wlilch  would 
be  consistent  with  a  continued  observable  series,  such 
as  the  practical  seaman  could  follow,  would  render  the 
flashes  of  a  revolving  light  greatly  too  transient  for 
any  useful  purpose ;  whUe  fixed  lights,  being  visible 
in  the  azimuths  only  in  which  the  mirrors  are  placed 
would,  over  the  greater  part  of  the  distant  horizon,  be 
altogether  invisible.     The  size  of  the  flame,  therefore 
which  is  placed  in  the  focus  of  a  parabolic  mirror,  when 
talcen  in  connection  with  the  form  of  the  mirror  itself, 
leads  to  those  important  modifications  in  the  paths  of 
the  rays,  and  the  form  of  the  resultant  beam  of  light 
which  have  rendered  the  catopric  system  of  lights  so 
great  a  benefit  to  the  benighted  seaman.     It  is  obvi- 
ous, from  a  conaideration  of  the  nature  of  the  action 
which  takes  place  in  this  combination  of  the  parabo- 
loidal  mirrors  with  Argand  lamps,  that  the  revolving 
light  is  not  only  more  perfect  in  its  nature  than  the 
fixed  light,  but  that  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing ausceptilde  of  an  increase  of  its  power,  by  increas- 
ing the  number  of  reflectors,  which  have  their  axes 
parallel  to  each  other,  so  as  to  concentrate  the  effect 
of  several  mirrors  in  one  direction.     The  perfect  par- 
allelism of  the  axes  of  separate  mirrors,  it  is  true,  is 
unattainable,  but  approaches  may  be  made  sufficiently 
near  for  practical  results ;  and  in  order  to  prolong  the 
duration  of  the  flash,  the  reflectors  are  sometimes 
I)laced  on  a  frame,  having  each  of  its  sides  slightly 
I'tnvex,  by  which  arrangement  the  outer  reflectors  of 
each  face  of  the  frame  have  their  axes  less  inclined  in- 
wards from  the  radii  of  the  revolving  firame  which  pass 
through  their  foci. 

Prnpoftiotu  and  Dirergence  of  Paraboloidal  Afirrort. 
— The  best  proportions  for  the  parai.  jloidal  mirrors  de- 
pend upon  the  object  to  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ; 
as  mirrors  which  are  intended  to  produce  great  diverg- 
ence in  the  form  of  the  resultant  beam  should  have 
one  form  ;  while  those  which  are  designed  tu  cause  a 
near  approach  to  parallelism  of  the  rays  will  have 
another  form.  These  objects  may  also  be  attained  by 
variations  of  the  size  of  the  flame  applied  in  the  same 
mirror ;  but  it  is  much  more  advantageous  to  produce 
the  effect  by  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  mirror,  as  any 
increase  of  the  flame  beyond  the  size  which  is  found 
to  lie  most  advantageous  in  other  respects  can  nut  bo 
regarded  otherwise  than  as  a  wasteful  expenditure  of 
light.  The  details  into  which  a  full  investigation  of 
this  matter  would  lead  us  are  quite  lieyond  the  scope 
of  this  article,  and  it  therefore  seems  sufficient  to  give 
t'le  formulas  which  express  the  relations  which  exist 
between  the  size  of  the  flame,  the  reflecting  surface, 
and  the  corresponding  divergence  of  the  reflected 
ray.  If  ^  represent  the  inclination  of  any  reflected 
ray  to  the  axis  of  a  paralmloldal  mirror,  e  the  distance 
of  the  focus  from  the  point  of  reflection,  and  d  the  dis- 
tance fh>m  the  edge  of  the  flame  to  the  focus  in  the 

d 
plane  of  reflection,  we  shall  have  sine  A=°  - ;  and  when 

e 
the  flame  in  tho  given  pUne  of  reflection  is  circular, 
or  has  ita  opposite  aides  equidistant  from  the  focus  of 
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the  minor,  wa  dull,  by  patting  A'  for  the  eifectire  dl- 
vert^nce  of  the  mirror  luiTe  in  the  given  plane,  A'3=2  A. 
When,  therefore,  great  divergence,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  lixed  light*,  ia  required,  the  prolate  form  of  the 
curve  is  to  be  preferred ;  and  the  oblate  is  conversely 
more  suited  to  revolving  lights. 

PouKT  of  PanMoidal  Jfirron. — ^The  power  of  the 
reflectors  ordinarily  employed  in  light-houses  is  gen- 
erally equal  to  about  860  times  the  effect  of  the  unas- 
sisted flame  which  is  placed  in  the  focus.  This  value, 
however,  is  strictly  applicable  only  at  the  distances  at 
which  the  observations  have  Iwen  made,  as  the  pro- 
portional value  of  the  reflected  l>eam  must  necessarily 
vary  with  the  distance  of  the  otMenrer,  agreeably  to 
some  law  dependent  upon  the  unequal  distribation  of 
the  light  in  the  luminoaa  cone  which  proceeds  from  it. 
The  ordinarj'  burners  uNd  In  light-houses  are  one  inch 
in  diameter,  and  the  focal  dbtance  generally  adopted 
ia  4  inches,  so  that  the  effective  divergence  of  the 
mirror  in  the  horiiontal  plane  may  be  estimated  at 
sbant  14°  22'.  In  arranging  reflectors  on  the  frame 
of  a  fixed  light,  however,  it  would  be  advisable  to  cal- 
culate upon  less  effective  divergence,  for  beyond  11° 
the  light  is  feeble;  but  the  difficulty  of  placing  nu>ny 
mirrors  on  one  frame,  and  the  great  expense  of  oil 
required  for  so  many  lamps,  have  generally  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  flrst  valuation  of  the  divergence. 

Maniffacltire  and  toting  of  Se/kctori The  reflect- 
ors used  in  the  best  light-houses  are  made  of  sheet 
copper  plated,  in  the  proportion  of  6  oi.  of  silver  to  16 
01.  of  copper.  They  are  molded  to  the  paraboloidal 
form  by  a  delicate  and  laborious  process  of  l>eating 
with  mallets  and  hammers,  of  various  forms  and  ma- 
terials, and  are  frequently  tested  daring  the  operation 
by  the  application  of  a  carefully-formed  mold.  After 
being  brought  to  the  curve,  they  are  stiffened  by  means 
of  a  strong  Iwazle,  and  a  strap  of  brass,  which  is  at- 
tached to  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  acci- 
dental alteration  of  its  figure.  Polishing  powders  are 
then  applied,  and  the  instrument  receives  its  last  fin- 
ish. Two  guages  of  brass  are  applied  to  test  the  form 
of  the  reflector.  One  is  for  the  l>ack,  and  is  used  by 
the  worlimen  during  the  process  of  hammering,  and 
the  other  is  applied  to  the  concave  face  as  a  test,  while 
the  mirror  is  receiving  its  final  polish.  It  is  then 
tested,  by  trying  a  burner  in  the  focus,  and  measuring 
the  intensity  of  the  light  at  various  points  of  the  re- 
flected conical  beam.  Another  test  may  also  lie  ap- 
plied successively  to  various  points  in  the  surface,  by 
masking  the  rest  of  the  mirror.  Having  placed  a 
screen  in  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  mirror  at  some 
given  distance  fWim  it,  it  is  easy  to  find  whether  the 
image  of  a  very  small  object  placed  in  the  conjugate 
focus,  which  is  due  to  the  distance  of  the  screen,  be 
reflected  at  any  distance  from  that  point  on  the  centre 
of  the  screen  through  which  the  prolongation  of  the 
axis  of  the  mirror  would  pass,  and  thus  to  obtain  n 
measure  of  the  error  of  the  instrument.  For  this  pur- 
pose it  is  necesssry  to  find  the  position  of  the  conju- 
gate focus,  which  corresponds  to  the  distance  of  the 
screen.  If  i  be  the  distance  which  the  object  should 
be  removed  outward  from  the  principal  focus  of  the 
mirror,  d  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  screen, 
and  r  the  distance  from  the  focus  to  the  point  of  the 

r* 
mirror  which  is  to  be  tested,  we  shall  have  &<»=  —  as 

d 
the  distance  which  the  object  must  be  removed  out- 
ward from  the  true  focus  on  the  line  of  the  axis. 

Argand  Lampi.—The  flame  generally  used  in  re- 
flectors is  from  an  Argand  fountain-lamp,  whose  wick 
is  an  inch  in  diameter.  Much  care  is  liestowed  upon 
the  manufacture  of  these  lamps  for  the  Norihem 
Light-houses,  which  have  their  burners  tipped  with 
sliver,  to  prevent  wasting  by  the  great  heat  which  is 
evolved.  These  burners  are  also  fitted  with  a  slide 
apparatus,  accurately  formed,  by  which  the  burner 
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vay  hi  Naoved  firom  the  intwrlor  it  the  mirror  at  the 
ttuie  of  cleaning  it,  and  returned  exactly  to  the  same 
place,  and  locked  by  means  of  a  key.  This  arrange*, 
ment,  whirh  is  shown 
in  figures  6,  6,  and  7,  is 
very  important,  as  it  in- 
sures the  burner  always 
being  in  the  focus,  and 
does  not  require  the  re- 
flector to  be  lifted  out 
of  its  place  every  time 
it  is  cleaned;  so  ttiat, 
when  once  carefully  set 
and  screwed  down  to 
the  ftame,  it  Is  never 
altered.  In  these  figs. 
aaa  represents  one  of  the 
reflectors,  6  is  the  lamp, 
c  is  a  cylindric  fount- 
ain, which  contains  24 
oz.  of  oil.  The  oil-pipe 
and  fountain  of  the  for- 
mer is  connected  with 
the  rectangular  frame  d,  and  is  movable  in  a  vertical 
direction  upon  the  guide-rods  e  and  /,  by  which  it  can 
I>e  let  down  and  taken  out  of  the  reflector  by  simply 
turning  the  handle  g,  as  will  be  more  fully  under- 
stood by  examining  fig.  6. 
An  aperture  of  an  elliptical 
form,  measuring  about  2 
inches  by  8,  is  cut  in  the  up- 
per and  lower  part  of  the  re- 
flector, the  lower  serving  for 
the  free  egress  and  ingress  of 
the  lamp,  and  the  upper,  to 
which  the  copper  tube  A  is  at- 
tached, serving  for  ventila- 
tion :  ('  shows  a  cross  section 
of  the  main  l>ar  of  the  chan- 
delier or  frame,  on  which  tte 
reflectors  are  ranged,  each 
being  made  to  rest  on  knolw 
of  brass,  one  of  wiiich  is  seen 
at  kk,  and  which  are  soldered 
on  the  brass  band  /,  that  clasps 
the  exterior  of  the  reflector. 
Fig.  6  is  a  section  of  the  re- 
fiector  aa,  showing  the  posi- 
tion of  the  burner  b,  witti  the 
glass  chimney  6',  and  oil-cup 
/,  which  receives  any  oU  that 
may  drop  from  the  lamp.  Fig.  6  shows  the  apparatus 
for  moving  the  lamp  up  and  down,  so  as  to  remove  it 
from  the  reflector  at  the  time  of  cleaning  it.  In  the 
diagram,  c,  the  fountain  b  moved  partly  down;  dd 
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shows  the  rectangular  flrame  on  which  the  burner  is 
mounted,  e,  e  the  elongated  socket-guides,  /  tlie  rec- 
tangular guide-rod,  connected  with  the  perforated  80ck« 
ects  on  which  the  checling-hattdle  g  slides. 
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Arratifftmrnt  nfttefltcton  on  d«  yVwM.— Th«  model 
of  nimn^in);  the  reUecton  In  the  frame*  are  ihown 
in  Ak».  H,  9,  and  10.  It  Reoms  qiiiti)  unnpcrHiaiy, 
after  Kliiit  ia  said  »n  the  Miilijoct  of  diver^jence, 
to  do  mora  than  reniiirk,  tlrnt  in  ravolvin)^  lights 
the  reflectors  are  placed  with  their  axes  parallel  to 
ench  other,  so  as  to  concentrate  their  power  in  one 
direction  ;  while  in  tixed  li)(ht!t  it  is  neressarr,  in  or- 
der to  effect  as  equal  a  distriliution  of  the  light  over 
the  horizon  hs  pos8il)le,  to  place  the  rpflectors,  with 
their  axes  inclined  to  each  other  at  an  angle  somewhat 
leas  than  tliat  of  tllo  divergence  of  the  reflected  cone. 
For  this  piir|)oso  a  brass  guage,  composed  of  two  long 
arm.-,  somewliut  in  the  form  of  a  pair  of  common  di- 
viders, connected  liy  means  of  a  graduated  limb,  la 
employed.  The  arms  having  been  first  placed  at  the 
angle,  which  is  supplemental  to  that  of  the  inclination 
of  the  axes  of  the  two  adjacent  mirrors,  are  made  to 
span  the  faces  of  the  reflectors,  one  of  which  is  moved 
alintit  till  its  eilges  are  in  close  contact  with  the  flat 
surface  of  one  of  the  arms  of  the  guage.  The  differ- 
ent arrangements  of  the  reflectors  will  be  more  fully 
nndenttood  by  referring  to  the  figures. 


Fig.  1 

Fig.  8  shows  an  elevation  of  a  rev(dving  apparatus 
on  the  catoptric  principle.  In  these  figures,  nn,  show  « 
the  reflector  frame  or  cliundelier;  >>,  n.  tlie  reflectors 
with  tlieir  oil-fount'iins,  /',  p.  The  whole  is  att.tched 
to  the  revolving  axis  or  shaft  y.  Tlic  cupper  tubes, 
r,  r,  convey  the  ninol(e  from  the  lauipa  ;  i,  i  are  croKS 
bara  which  support  the  xliaft  at  // ;  uu  is  a  copjMir  pan 
for  ntceiving  any  nioisturu  which  may  accidentiilly 
enter  at  the  lentral  ventilator  in  the  roof  of  tlie  liglit- 
room  ;  /  is  a  cant-iron  braciiet,  whicli  sup|>orts  tlie  pivot 
on  the  shaft ;  »i,  m  ore  lieveled  wheels,  which  convey 
motion  from  the  machine  to  the  shaft.  Kig. !)  shows 
a  plan  of  one  tier  of  reflectors  arranged  in  the  manner 
employed  iu  a  fixed  catoptric  light ;   nn  shows  the 


chandelier,  q  the  fixed  ihaft  In  the  centre,  which  sup- 
ports  the  whole,  o,  o  the  reflecton,  and  p,  p  the  fount- 
ains of  their  lamps.  ,j  _ ; 


Fl)f.  ». 

To  the  Dutch  belongs  the  honor  of  having  first 
afltr  the  French,  embraced  the  system  of  Kreanel  in 
their  lights.      The  ('ommissionera  of  the  N.  Ilritjsh 
Lights  followed  in  the  train  of  improvement,  ami,  in 
1884,  sent  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  on  a  mission  to  Paris 
with  full  power  to  take  such  steps  for  acquiring  a  perl 
feet  knowledge  of  the  dioptric  system,  and  forming'  an 
opinion  on  its  merits,  as  he  should  find  necessary.  The 
8  igular  lil>erality  with  whicli  he  was  received  liy  .M. 
L    (nor  Freenel,  brother  of  the  lute  illustrious  inventor 
of  the  system,  and  his  successor  as  the  Seeretsrv  of 
the  Mght-housn  Commission  of  France,  afforded  Mr. 
A.  Stevenson  the  means  of  making  such  a  report  on 
his  return  as  induced  the  (^mmissioners  to  autliorizo 
him  to  remove  the  reflecting  opparatus  of  the  revolv. 
ing  light  at  Inchkeith,  and  substitute  dioptric  instru- 
ments  in  ita  place.     This  cltange  was  completed,  nntl 
the  light  exhibited  on  the  evening  of  Ut  Octolwr 
18.S6;   and  so  great  was  the  satisfaction  whicJi  tlie 
change  pn>duce<l,  that  the  Commissioners  inmiediatelv 
instructed  Mr.  Stevenson  to  make  a  similar  chanKe  at 
the  tixed  light  of  the  isle  of  May,  where  the  new  li({lit 
was  exhibite<I  on  the  22d  Septeral)er,  1836.     The  Triii. 
ity  House  of  I^indon  followed  next  in  adopting  the 
improved  system,  and  employed  Mr.  A.  Stevenson  to 
HU|>erintend  the  construction  of  a  revolving  dioptric 
light  of  the  first  order,  which  was  afterwani  erected 
at  Start  Point  in  Devonshire.     Other  countries  ful- 
lowed,  and  the  Jirp  -t  if  the  Ughl-houa  JioaM  nf 
America,  published  in  l«o2,  which  recommonrts  (soe 
page  1221)  of  this  article)  the  adoption  of  Fresnel's  di- 
optric  system,  and  the  holophotal  improvemonta,  is  a 
verj-  full  body  of  infornmtion  on  light-house  suiijectt, 
extending  over  about  760  pages.     Even  Turkey  liiu 
followed  in  the  train  of  improvement,  and  we  believe 
that  a  light  on  the  dioptric  principle  will  ahortly  lie 
exhibit<Hl  (if  it  be  not  already  completed)   from  the 
lain  of   Ser|>ents.       Fresnel,   who  ia  already  classi'il 
with  the  greatest  of  those  inventive  minds  which  ex- 
tend  the  iHiundariea  of  human  knowledge,  will  thus,  at 
the  same  time,  receive  a  place  among  thoao  bcncfacton 
i>f  Ibe  species  who  have  voniccratod  tluirgoniua  to  the 
common  good  of  mankind;   and,  whore\er  maritime 
intercourse  prevails,  the  solid   advantages  which  hit 
laliora  have  prm-ured  will  bo  felt  and  acknowled^'d. 

When,  however,  this  aystem  was  in  its  infancy, 
there  were  aeveral  objections  raised  to  ita  uduptiun, 
which  ap|>ean!<l  to  lie  of  very  consideralile  im|H(rtsnee, 
though  the  ex|ierienco  of  years  has  proved  that  they 
are  not  insurmountable.     The  first,  and  probably  the 
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moiit  impoTtAitt,  wsa  tha  lUblllty  of  tlie  lamp  io  Im  ex- 
tin(;u!i<he(l  (hiin  the  failure  of  the  leather  work  of  the 
oiUpumpg — a  moRt  BorlouH  objection,  Inasmuch  aa,  fMni 
there  being  only  one  lamp,  its  failure  implieH  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  light.  The  means  adoptml  to  roiiiedy  this 
jmvn  l)een  already  described  (vide  "  mechanical  lamp"), 
iind  an  oxjierlence  of  21  years  In  the  Nortliem  Light- 
houses has  proved  them  to  Iw  sufficient  for  the  pur- 
ncBO ;  for  during  the  whole  of  that  time  (although  It 
ha.4  on  several  occasions  bmn  neccssarj'  to  light  the 
spare  lamp),  the  light  has  only  on  one  occasion  been 
tutaily  extinguished,  a  casualty  which  was  caused  by 
tlio  Iceepcr  sleeping  on  his  watch. 

The  (inly  other  olijectlon  worthy  of  mention  Is  the 
short  duration  of  the  flash  in  revolving  lights,  owing 
tu  the  small  divergence  (6°  9')  of  tho  annular  lens. 
Tliis  has  been  orrectcd  by  setting  the  inclined  mirrors, 
or  holnphntal  prisms,  a  little  in  advance  of  the  great 
Imses,  so  that  they  precede,  and  consequently  prolong, 
the  principal  flash.  M.  Degrand  has  also  proposed  to 
cut  the  whole  apparatus  by  a  horizontal  plane  passing 
throU);h  the  focus,  and  to  set  one  jmrtion  a  few  dogreos 
in  advance  of  the  other,  a  plan  which  has  considerable 
advuntiiges,  as  all  the  portions  of  the  beam  are  more 
nearly  of  equal  intensity. 

Spheriro-Cylinilric  Lemet. — Mr.  T.  Stevenson,  more- 
over, suggests  an  Ingenious  method  of  remedying  tills 
evil,  tiy  constructing  lenses  whose  aberration  in  the 
verticul  plane  Is  corrected,  while  that  in  the  horizontal 
plane  may  ))e  adjusted  to  any  determinate  amount. 
In  the  application  of  this  method  of  construction  to 
the  .innular  lenses  they  would  be  ground  on  the  exter- 
nal surface  as  liefore ;  but  the  internal  surface  would 
Im  a  portion  of  a  vertical  cylinder  of  suitable  radius. 
Thus  each  vertical  section  would  he  similar  to  that  of 
s  plano-convex  lens  as  at  present,  and  would  refract 
the  rays  accordingly,  while  the  horizontal   sections 
would  lie  of  a  meniscal  form,  and  would  act  only  by 
tho  excess  of  their  convexity  over  their  concavity. 
Thus,  tiy  varj-ing  the  radius  of  tlie  cylinder,   any 
amount  of  horizontal  divergence  may  be  obtained,  and 
this  witliout  much   increasing  tlie  thickness  of  the 
glass,  at  least  in  the  case  of  revolving  lights,  in  which 
s  curve  of  long  radius  might  be  applied. 
Fiifl  of  Jjighf'houies. — The  oil,  until  lately,  moot 
t  Koneraiiy  employed  In  the  light-houses  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  the  sperm  oil  of  commerce,  which  Is 
obtained  from  the  South  Sea  whale  (Phynetfr  macro- 
(tfhaliif).     In  France,  tlie  colza  oil,  which  is  expressed 
from  tho  seed  of  a  species  (d  wild  cabliago  {/IrnMi'm 
olrnicfd  niUn),  and  the  olive  oil,  are  chiefly  used  ;  and 
a  sjiecies  of  the  former  has  now  liecn  successfully  in- 
troduced into  the  British  light-houses.   The  advantages 
of  the  c(ii/.a  oil  are  tlius  stated  liy  the  engineer  of  tlie 
Scottish  Light-house  Hoard  : — "  It  appears  from  pretty 
careful  photometrical  mcasurciiient.i  of  various  kinds, 
that  the  light  derived  from  the  I'olza  oil  is,  in  point  of 
intensity,  a  little  siqierior  to  that  derived  from  the 
spermaceti  oil,  being  in  the  ratio  of  I'llfiG  to  1.     The 
colza  oil  liums  botli  in  the  Fresnel  lamp  and  the  single 
Argand  (lumer  with  a  thick  wick  during  17  hours, 
without  requiring  aiij'  coaling  of  the  wick  or  any  od- 
justment  of  the  damjier  ;  and  tho  flame  seems  to  be 
more  steady  and  freer  from  flickering  than  tliat  derived 
from  sjiermaceti  oil.      There   seems  (most   probably 
owing  to  the  greater  steadiness  of  tho  Maine),  to  bo 
less  lireakagn  of  glass  chimneys  with  the  colza  than 
with  the  spermaceti  oil.      The   u<iiisuniptinn  of  oil 
seems  in  tho  Fresnel  lamp  to  b«  121  for  colza,  and  114 
for  spermaceti ;  wliile   in  tlie   common   Argand,  tlio 
consumption  appears  to  l>o  910  for  colza,  and  902  for 
spermaceti ;  and  if  wo  assume  tho  means  of  tliesu 
numbers,  515  for  colza,  and   508   for  spermaceti,  as 
representing  the  relative  expenditure  of  these  oils ; 
and  if  the  price  of  colza  be  !)s.  9d.,  while  that  of  sper- 
maceti is  Gs.  9d.  per  imjierlal  gallon  ;  we  shall  have  a 
saving  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  1'755,  which,  at  the  present 


rate  of  supply  for  the  Northern  LIghti,  would  give  a 
saving  of  about  £^266  per  annum." 

Gai. — In  a  few  light-houses  which  are  near  towns, 
the  gas  of  pit  coal  has  been  used,  and  there  are  cert.oin 
advantages,  more  especially  In  dioptric  lights,  where 
there  is  only  one  large  central  flame,  which  would 
render  tho  use  of  gas  desirable.  Tho  form  of  the 
flame,  which  Is  an  oliject  of  considerable  importance, 
would  thus  bo  rendered  less  variable,  and  could  be 
more  easily  regulated,  and  the  inconvenience  of  tho 
clock-work  of  the  lamp  woold  be  wholly  avoided.  But 
it  is  obvious  that  gas  is  by  no  means  suitalde  for  the 
majority  of  light-houses,  their  distant  situation,  and 
generally  difilcnit  access,  rendering  the  transport  of 
large  quantities  of  coal  expensive  and  uncertain ; 
while  In  many  of  them  there  Is  no  means  of  erecting 
tho  apparatus  necessary  for  manufacturing  gas.  There 
are  other  considerations  whicli  must  induce  us  to  pause 
before  adopting  gas  as  the  fuel  of  light-houses ;  for, 
however  much  tho  risk  of  accident  may  bo  diminished 
in  tho  present  day.  It  stMl  forma  a  question  which 
ought  not  to  be  hastily  d  led,  how  far  wo  should  be 
justified  in  running  oven  tho  moat  remote  risk  of  ex- 
plosion In  CDtablishments  such  as  light-houses,  tho 
sudden  failure  of  which  might  involve  consequences  of 
the  most  fatal  description,  and  the  situation  of  which 
Is  often  such  that  their  re-establishment  must  be  a 
work  of  gi-eat  expense  and  time. 

Drummond  and  I'ollnic  I.it/hts. — Tho  application  of 
the  Drummond  and  Voltaic  lights  to  light-house  pur- 
]H)ses  Is,  owing  to  their  prodigious  Intensity,  a  very 
desirable  consummation ;  but  it  is  surrounded  by  so 
many  practical  difficulties,  that  it  may,  In  tho  present 
state  of  our  knowledge,  be  pronounced  unattainable. 
Tho  uncertainty  which  attends  the  exhibition  of  Ixith 
those  lights  is  of  itself  a  sufficient  reason  for  coming 
to  this  conclusion.  But  other  reasons,  unhappily,  are 
not  wanting.  The  snmllness  of  the  flame  renders 
those  lights  wholly  inapplicable  to  dioptric  instru- 
ments, which  require  a  great  botly  of  flame,  In  order 
to  produce  a  degree  of  divergence  sufficient  to  render 
tho  duration  of  the  flash  In  revolving  lights  long 
enough  to  answer  the  purpose  of  the  mariner.  M. 
Fresnel  made  some  experiments  on  the  application  of 
the  Drummond  light  to  dioptric  instruments,  which 
completely  demonstrate  their  unfitness  for  this  combi- 
nation. He  found  that  the  light  obtained  by  placing 
it  In  the  focus  of  a  great  annular  lens  was  much  more 
intense  than  that  produced  by  the  great  lamp  and  lens 
of  (?onlnan ;  but  the  divergence  did  not  exceed  30'; 
so  tliat.  In  a  revolution  like  that  of  Cordnun,  the  flashes 
would  last  only  IJ-  second,  and  would  not,  therefore, 
lie  seen  in  such  a  manner  as  to  suit  the  practical  pur- 
poses of  a  revolving  light.  The  great  cylindric  refrac- 
tor, used  in  fixed  lights  of  the  first  order,  was  also 
tried  with  tho  Drummond  light  in  its  focus ;  but  it 
gave  colored  spectra  at  tho  top  and  bottom,  and  only 
a  small  bar  of  white  light  was  transmitted  from  tho 
centre  of  tho  Instrument.  The  same  deficiency  of  di- 
vergence completely  unfits  the  combination  of  the 
Drummond  light  witli  tho  reflector  for  the  purposes  of 
a  fixed  light,  and  even  if  tliis  cause  did  not  operate 
against  its  application  in  revolving  liglits  on  the  ca- 
toptric plan,  tho  supply  of  the  gases,  wiiich  is  attend- 
ed with  almost  insurmountable  difficulties,  would,  in 
any  case,  render  the  maintenance  of  tho  light  precari- 
ous and  uncertain  In  the  last  degree. 

There  are  many  questions  of  much  Interest  regard- 
ing liglit-hou3c»  wliich  appear  to  o|)en  an  extensive 
field  of  inciuiry ;  and  It  may  lie  doubted  whether  some 
of  them  have  received  that  degree  of  consideration  to 
wliich  their  importance  entitles  thom.  Among  these 
we  maj'  rank  the  numerous  questions  whicli  may  be 
raised  regarding  the  most  eifectivo  kind  of  distinctions 
for  lights.  Those  distinctions  may  be  naturally  ex- 
pected to  lio  of  the  most  effective  kind  which  strike  an 
observer  by  their  n/ijiwirnnce  nlono.     Thus  a  red  and 
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wMte  light,  a  revolving  and  •  flx«d  light,  ofht  appear- 
anert  which  tro  calculated  to  pro<luc«  upon  the  observer 
a  itronger  Mue  of  their  differrnce  tlian  the  name  ol>- 
•erver  would  receive  from  lights  the  lole  difference  of 
which  lies  in  their  revolutiona  being  performed  in 
greater  or  leu  interval*  of  time.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  diatlactions  derived  from  time,  if  the  intervals  on 
which  they  depend  do  not  approach  too  closely  to  each 
other,  appear  to  aflbrd  verj-  suitaldr  means  for  charac- 
tert^ing  light.i ;  and  the  numlwr  of  distinctions  which 
may  l>e  founded  upon  time  alone  are  pretty  numerous. 
Colored  media  have  the  great  disadvantage  of  altiorb- 
ing  light,  and  the  only  color  which  has  hitherto  been 
found  useful  in  practice  ii  red,  all  others  at  even  mod- 
erate distances,  serving  merely  to  enfeeble,  without 
characterising  lights.  In  the  system  of  Kresnel,  as 
already  explained,  all  the  distinctions  are  baseu  u|)on 
time  alone.  Mr.  Rol>ert  Stevenson,  the  engineer  of 
the  Northern  I.ight-housea,  has  invented  two  distinc- 
tions, which,  although  they  arc  produced  liy  variations 
of  the  time,  possess  characteristic  appearancft,  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  enable  an  observer  to  disLnguish  a 
light  without  counting  time.  The  one  is  calle<l  ikjUuh- 
in^  light,  in  which  tlie  flashes  and  eclipses  succeed  each 
other  so  rapidly  as  to  give  the  appearance  of  a  succes- 
sion of  brilliant  scintillations ;  and  the  other  has  l>een 
called  intermittent,  ftrom  its  consisting  of  a  fixed  light, 
which  is  suddenly  an<l  totally  eclipsed,  and  again  as 
suddenly  revealed  to  view.  The  effect  of  this  light 
is  entirely  different  from  that  of  any  revolving  light, 
both  from  the  great  Ineqiulit}-  of  the  intervals  of  light 
and  darkness,  and  also  from  th  contrast  which  is  pro- 
duced by  its  sudden  disappearance  and  reap|iearance, 
which  is  completely  different  from  the  grudi'.al  diminu- 
tion and  increase  of  the  light  in  revolving  lights,  more 
csiiecially  in  those  on  the  catoptric  principle.  The 
great  and  still  increasing  number  of  lights  renders  the 
means  of  distinguishing  them  one  of  the  most  Import- 
ant considerations  connecte<l  with  light-houKes. 

IJgKtt  OK  the  Cuatt. — Not  less  important,  and  very 
nearly  allied  to  the  suliject  of  distinction.  Is  that  of  the 
arrangement  of  lights  on  a  line  of  coast.  The  choice 
of  the  most  sultaMe  places,  and  the  assigning  to  each 
the  characteristic-  rppearancei  which  are  moat  likely  to 
distinguish  it  from  all  the  neighboring  lights,  are 
points  requiring  much  consideration ;  and  it  ought 
never  to  Im  forgotten,  tlut  the  indiscriminate  erection 
of  light-houses  soon  leads  to  confusion,  and  that  the 
needless  exhibition  of  a  light,  l>y  involving  the  loss  of 
a  distinction,  may  afterward  pn>ve  inconvenient  in  the 
case  of  some  future  light,  which  time  and  the  growing 
wants  of  trade  may  call  for  on  the  same  line  of  coast. 
To  enter  at  length  upon  this  topic,  or  even  to  lay  down 
the  general  principles  wLic!,  ought  to  regulate  the  dls- 
trilmtion  of  lights,  would  exceed  the  limits  of  this  arti- 
cle ;  liut  in  connection  with  this  it  may  be  ol>served, 
that  the  superintendence  of  light-houses  should  be 
committeil  to  one  general  body,  and  ought  not  to  lie 
left  to  local  trusts,  whose  operations  are  too  often  con- 
ducted on  narrow  principles,  without  reference  to  gene- 
ral IntereAts.  The  inconveniences  arising  fh>m  inter- 
fereme  tietween  the  diHtinctlons  of  the  lights  under 
one  truKt,  anil  those  of  the  lights  under  another,  are 
thereby  avoided  ;  and  the  full  advantage  is  olitained 
of  the  mean!>  of  diitin<-tion  at  the  dls|xisal  of  iHith. 

The  considerations  which  enter  into  the  choice  of 
the  |iosition  and  <-haracter  of  the  lights  on  a  line  of 
coast  are  either,  on  the  oue  hand,  so  simple  and  self- 
evident  as  s<-arcely  to  admit  of  Itcing  stated  In  a  gene- 
ral fonn,  without  becoming  mere  truisms ;  or  are,  on 
the  otiier  hand,  so  verj'  numerous,  and  often  so  com- 
plicated, as  scarcely  to  be  susce|itlble  of  compression 
into  any  general  laws.  We  shall  not,  therefore,  do 
more  than  ver;-  I)rie0y  notice.  In  the  form  of  distinct 
propositions,  a  few  of  the  chief  considerations  which 
should  guide  us  in  the  selection  of  the  sites  and  char- 
•cteriatic  appearance  of  the  llght-houtea  tu  be  placed 


on  a  line  of  coast.     For  further  Information  on  thia 
subject,  see  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  article. 
1.  The  most  prominent  points  of  a  line  of  coast   or 
those  first  made  on  orer-tra  voyages,  should  first  !« 
lighted;    and  the   most  powerful    lights    should    li« 
adapted  to  them,  so  that  they  may  be  discovered  by 
the  mariner  as  long  aa  possible  iMfore  his  reaching 
land.     2.  So  far  as  is  consistent  with  a  due  attention 
to  distinction,  revolving  lights  of  some  dv^scrlptinn 
which  are  necessarily  more  powerful  than  fixed  lights' 
should  Ik)  employed  at  the  outposts  on  a  line  of  coast! 
8.  Lights  of  precisely  identical  character  and  sppenr- 
ance  should  not,  if  possible,  occur  within  a  less  dla. 
tance  than  100  miles  of  each  other  on  the  same  line  of 
coast,  which  Is  made  liy  over- sea  vessels.     4,  In  all 
cases,  the  distinction  of  color  should  never  be  ndonted 
except  from  al>8oIute  necessity.     5.  Fixed  lights  and 
others  of  less  power,  may  lie  more  readily  adopted  In 
narrow  seas,  liecause  the  range  of  the  lights  In  such 
situations  is  generally  loss  than  that  of  open  sea-ll);hts. 
6.  In  narrow  seas,  also,  the'  distance  lictween  lights  of 
the   same  appearance  may  often   be  safely  reduced 
within  much  lower  limits  than  I?  desirable  fur  the 
greater  sea-lights.     Thus  there  are  many  instances  In 
whicli  the  distance  separating  lights  of  the  same  char- 
acter need  not  exceed  60  miles  ;  and  peculiar  case*  oc- 
cur In  which  even  a  much  less   separation  between 
similar  lights  may  be  sufHcient.    7.  Lights  intended  to 
guard  vessels  from  reefs,  shoals,  or  other  dangers, 
xhould,  in  everj-  case  where  It  Is  practicable,  he  placed 
>niirard  of  the  danger  Itself,  as  It  is  desirable  that  sea- 
men lie  enal)lcd  to  make  the  lights  with  confidence.    8. 
Views  of  economy  in  tlie  first  cost  of  a  light-house 
should  never  Ire  permitted  tu  Interfere  with  placing  It 
in  the  best  possible  position  ;  and,  when  funds  are  de- 
ficient. It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  wise  course 
is  to  delay  the  work  until  a  sum  shall  have  l>een  ol>. 
talned  sufHcient  for  the  erection  of  the  light-house  on 
the  best  site.     9.  The  elevation  of  the  lantern  alpove 
the  sea  should  not,  If  imssllile,  for  sea-light^^,  exceed 
200  feet ;  and  about  150  feet  is  sufBcient,  under  almost 
any  circumstances,   to  give  the  range  which  is  rj- 
((uired.     Llghta  placed  on  high  headlands  are  suliject 
to  lie  frequently  wrappnl  in  fog,  and  are  cfu-n  thcreliy 
rendered  useless  at  times  when  lights  on  a  lower  level 
might  l)e  perfectly  efBoient.     Hut  this  rule  must  not, 
and  indeed  can  not,  l>e  strictly  followed,  especially  on 
a  co«st  where  there  are  many  projecting  dills,  which, 
while  they  subject  the  lights  placed  on  them  to  occa- 
sional obscuration  by  fog,  would  also  entirely  and  [wr- 
manently  hide  from  view  liglits  placed  on  the  lower 
land  adjoining  them.     In  such  cases,  all  that  can  be 
done  is  carefullj-  to  weigh  all  the  circumstances  of  tho 
locality,  and  chouse  that  site  for  the  light-house  which 
seems  to  affonl  the  greatest  Italance  of  advantage  to 
navigation.     As  might  l>e  expected,  in  questions  of 
this  kind,  the  opinions  of  the  most  experienced  per- 
sons are  often  very  conflicting,  acconling  to  the  value 
which  is  set  on  the  various  elements  which  enter  into 
the  in<iulry.      10.  The  Imst   position  for  a  sea-ll.jlit 
ought  rarely  to  l>e  neglected  for  the  sake  of  the  more 
immediate  lienefit  of  some  neighlwring  [wrt,  however 
ira|>ortant  or  influential ;  and  tlie  interests  of  imvij;a- 
tion,  as  well  as  the  true  welfare  of  tho  jiort  itself,  will 
generally  lie  much  lietter  served  by  placing  the  sea- 
light  uhei-r  it  oiii/hl  tu  be,  and  adding,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  such  subsidiary  lights  as  the  channel  leading 
to  tho  entrance  of  the  port  maj-  require.     11.  It  may 
be  held  as  a  general  maxim,  that  the  fever  lights  that 
can  lie  employe<l  in  the  Illumination  of  a  coast  the  bet- 
ter, not  only  on  the  scire  of  economy,  but  also  of  real 
efficiency.     Every  light  needlessly  erected  may,  in 
certain  circumstances,  liecome  a  source  of  cunfuslun  ti 
the  mariner  ;  and,  in  tlie  event  nf  another  light  I'oing 
requlrol  in  the  neighborhoo<l.  It  lieconics  a  dnluction 
from  the  means  of  distinguishing  it  from  tho  lights 
which  existed  previous  to  its  establlshuient.    liy  the 
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neMlleu  erection  of  •  new  llght-houiie,  therefore,  we 
not  only  expond  publh  treMure,  but  waste  the  meani 
of  cllatinctlon  among  the  neighboring  lights.  12.  Dis- 
tinctions of  lights,  founded  U|>on  the  minute  estlmntion 
of  Intervals  of  time  between  flashes,  anrl  especially  on 
the  measurement  of  the  duration  of  light  and  dark 
periods,  are  leas  satisfactory'  to  the  great  majority  of 
coasting  seamen,  and  more  liable  to  derangement  by 
atmospheric  changes,  than  those  distinctions  which 
arn  founded  on  what  may  more  properly  be  called  the 
characteriitic  apptarance  of  the  lights.  In  which  the 
times  for  the  recurrence  of  certain  appearances  differ 
10  widely  from  each  other  aa  not  to  require  for  their 
detection  any  ver>'  minute  observation  in  a  stormy 
night.  Thus,  for  example,  flashing  lights  of  Ave  sec- 
onds' interval,  and  revolving  lights  of  half  a  minute, 
one  minute,  and  two  minutes,  ore  much  more  charac> 
teristic  than  those  which  are  distingulahed  from  each 
other  by  lnter\-als  yart'lng  according  to  a  slower  series 
of  5",  10"i  20",  40",  etc.  18.  Harlwr  and  local 
liirhts,  which  have  a  clrcamscribed  range,  should  gene- 
rally lie  fixei,  instead  of  revolving;  and  may  often, 
for  the  same  reason,  be  safely  distinguished  by  colored 
media.  In  many  cases,  also,  where  they  are  to  serve 
as  guides  Into  a  narrow  channel,  the  leading  lights 
vhk'h  are  used  should,  at  the  same  time,  be  so  ar- 
ranged OS  to  serve  for  a  distinction  from  any  neigh- 
Iwrlng  lights.  14.  Floating  lights,  which  are  verj- 
expenxive,  and  more  or  less  uncertain,  from  their  lia- 
bility to  drift  from  their  moorings,  as  well  as  defect- 
ive in  power,  should  never  be  employed  to  Indicate  a 
turning-point  In  navigation  in  any  situation  where  the 
conjunction  of  lights  on  the  shore  can  be  applied  at  a 
reasonable  expense. 

Uritith  and  JrM  LigkU. — English  lights  are  placed 
under  the  Corporation  of  Trinity  House  of  Deptford, 
Stroud;  the  Scottish  lights  are  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Commissioners  of  Northern  Lights  ;  and 
the  Irish  lights  are  under  the  care  of  the  corporatioi 
for  preserving  and  improving  the  port  of  Dublin,  com 
monly  called  the  liallast  Board. 

The  last  act  of  Parliament  on  the  subject  of  ligh  • 
houses  forms  part  of  one  the  general  title  of  which  is, 
"  An  act  to  amend  various  laws  relating  to  merchant 
shipping."  It  passed  20th  August,  1853.  The  chief 
provisions  which  affect  light-houses  are  the  following : 
1.  The  light  dues  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  to  form 
one  imptrial  fund,  under  the  control  of  the  Uoai'd  of 
Trade.  2.  From  this  fund  all  expenses  of  erecting 
and  maintaining  the  lights  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
to  lie  defrayed.  3.  The  three  boards  which  manage 
the  liglit-houses  In  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
are  to  render  account  of  their  expenditure  to  the  Doard 
of  Trade.  4.  The  Trinity  House,  or  English  board,  is 
to  exercise  a  certain  control  over  the  lx>ards  in  Scot- 
land and  Irelimd,  and  Is  to  judge  of  all  their  proposals 
to  erect  i.«w  lights,  or  to  change  existing  ones ;  but 
in  every  case  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Trade  must 
precede  the  acts  of  each  of  the  three  lioanls. — E.  B. 

Cumparitim  of  iHe  Sgrtems  of  Lighting  in  the  United 
Stattt,  Franif,  (ireat  /.ritain,  etc. — To  make  this  com- 
pariMn  intelligible,  will  require  a  brief  notice  of  the 
light-house  systems  of  Franco  and  Great  Britain,  with 
some  renuirks  on  the  systems  of  other  countries,  before 
giving  an  extended  notice  of  the  systems  of  the  United 
States'  light-houses. 

FmiKY.—l'Ue  administrative  matters  relating  to 
light-liouses,  though  hardly  such  as  it  would  bo  pos- 
silile  fur  us  to  follow,  are,  nevertheless,  regulated 
with  a  system  of  order  worthy  of  all  commendation. 
As  with  us,  no  light  dues  are  exacted  frum  shipping, 
but  the  light-houses  are  a  direct  charge  upon  the  treas- 
ury, and  supported  by  annual  appropriations.  The 
question,  shall  there  be  a  light-house  at  a  particular 
point,  Is  decided  by  a  board  consisting  of  naval  officers, 
government  engineers,  and  scientiflc  civilians.  The 
first  decision  settles  that  Inquiry'  is  desirable.     The 


civil  engineer  of  the  Department  whce  the  work  la  to 
be  placed,  reports  his  views,  with  plans  and  estimates 
for  It,  which  are  laid  befora  the  board  by  their  secre- 
tary. If  it  now  appeara  that  the  work  should  go  on 
in  the  manner  proposed,  the  details  of  construction 
and  the  estimates  pass  to  the  general  council  of  gov- 
ernment engineers  (Bridges  and  Koads — "  Pontt  et 
ChauuM'"),  and  when  approved  are  constructed  by 
contract,  under  the  •upervition  nf  the  gorrmment  en- 
gineeri  of  the  Department.  These  engineers  also  super- 
intend all  repairs  of  light-houses.  In  some  cases  local 
lioards  are  required,  first,  to  examine  and  report  upon 
the  necessity  for  a  proposed  light,  before  the  subject  is 
examined  by  the  light-house  Ijoard.  The  administra- 
tive details  are  in  the  Department  of  State,  niinistr}- 
of  public  works,  under  which  the  dilferent  persons  re- 
ferred to,  serve.  The  general  arrangement  of  sea- 
coast  llf'hts,  adopted  on  the  report  of  Bear  Admiral 
Rossel '  J  .ae  light-house  board  in  1825,  Is  based  upon 
two  principles :  that  one  light  of  the  brightest  class 
shall  not  be  lost  sight  of  until  another  Is  visible :  and 
that  such  distinction  shall  be  presented  by  the  light, 
that  a  vessel  on  nearing  the  coast,  without  very  gross 
error  in  the  knowledge  of  her  position,  can  not  mistake 
one  light  for  another.  21  nautical  miles  was  adopted 
as  the  distance  of  vislbilit}'  of  the  brightest  lights,  and 
three  classes  of  distinction  were  admitted,  viz. :  fixed 
lights,  revolving  lights  showing  a  bright  light,  and  an 
eclipse  at  Intervals  of  a  minute  and  at  half  a  minute. 
By  placing  the  fixed  light  midway  between  the  two 
revolving  ones,  of  the  ditferent  kinds,  and  at  a  distance 
of  42  nautical  miles  from  each  other,  the  essential  con- 
ditions of  the  system  would  be  fulfilled.  In  applying 
this  practically,  it  was,  of  course,  so  modified  as  to 
conform  to  the  general  fea^.ures  of  the  coast,  and  to  the 
wants  of  navigation.  Between  these  brightest  sea- 
coast  lights,  others  of  inferior  power  were  arranged  as 
required. 

Every  light  is  placed  under  the  inspection  of  a  per- 
son called  a  conductor,  who  vititt  it  at  least  once  a  month, 
by  night  a  i  well  at  by  day,  and  is  provided  with  keys  of 
the  building  and  of  the  watch-room,  so  that  he  can 
enter  at  all  times,  without  summoning  a  keeper.  The 
resident  engineer  of  the  Department  inspects  all  the 
lights  in  his  Department  at  least  once  a  quarter,  and 
the  chief  engineer  of  the  Department  once  a  year,  and 
the  secretary  of  the  Department  makes  an  inspection  at 
least  once  in  three  years.  The  light-house  keepers 
are  furnished  with  books,  ruled,  and  with  appropriate 
headings  to  .'<e  columns,  tu  record  the  observations 
required  of  .aem.  Detailed  instructions  for  light- 
houses and  beacons  are  distributed,  which  direct 
minutely  their  duty. 

Prior  to  1822,  Argand  lamps  with  reflectors  were 
used  in  the  French  light-houses.  In  that  year,  Au- 
gustine Fresnel  put  up  the  first  lens  light  of  his  Inven- 
tion, in  the  tower  of  Cordouan,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
(ilronde.  In  1826  the  general  adoption  of  the  lens 
system  was  detennined  upon.  In  1845  there  wore  ou 
the  coast  of  France,  not  including  the  colonies,  151 
lens  lights  and  47  reflector  lights ;  and  nearly  all  of 
the  latter  were  merely  beacon-lights. 

According  to  Mr.  Keynaud's  statement,  not  ono 
reflector  light  will  be  left  in  1852,  in  the  class  of  lights 
nf  the  first  and  second  order.  Experience,  then,  has 
le<l  to  the  substitution  of  lens  lights  for  the  others, 
except  as  small  hurlior  lieacon-llghts,  requiring  a 
small  arc  of  the  horizon  to  be  illuminated.  The  me- 
chanical lamp  used  with  the  lens  light  was  the  Joint 
invention  of  Arago  and  Fresnel,  combining  the  idea  of 
Kumford,  of  a  number  of  concentric  wicks,  according 
to  the  intensity  and  volume  required  for  no  flume, 
and  the  idea  of  Carcel  of  keeping  the  wick  ttom  burn- 
ing rapidl)',  by  making  the  oil  overflow  about  it,  by 
raising  it  with  a  pump,  moved  by  clock-work.  Sev- 
eral kinds  of  mechanical  lamps  have,  from  time  to 
time,  liecn  presented  for  examination  and  trial,  as- 
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•w*riiit(,  Korwrally,  MUUfMtoril}- ;  Uioca  u««d  In  wine 
of  thv  rri'ent  liithU  ar*  ralUd  the  "  moderator  Unip." 
Tlia  repair  uf  JM  liiin|>a  of  the  flmt  nnler  llghta,  4  uf  the 
MCDL'I,  enil  13  of  the  thtnl,  nraounteil,  In  IHuO,  only  t<> 
•183  60. 

Mr.  Kreenel  miggetU  that  if  it  be  apprehended,  tliut, 
on  a<-<-ount  of  the  diiitanvo  of  u  llKht-boiue  fnim  tlio 
workiiho|M,  tliere  mil.;  lie  difllcuUieit  iu  re)(«nl  to  the 
repairH  uf  the  uiechuiiical  lamp,  the  nppuintnieiit  »i'  R 
mtivhnnin  a*  liKht-houne  keeper,  and  the  tupplylni^ 
him  with  the  luMivinary  toola,  will  !>«  a  vary  iilm|'le 
renii-dy.  In  tliii  refrartinif  li|^t  the  diverKing  ra3'it 
fh>ni  thti  lamp  are  mndercHl  nearly  iHinUlel,  I'y  f»ui»in\f 
thrvugU  It  k'>in'<  Inn*.  Sevttrnl  iiuch  ImMH,  formintt 
the  nidi")  of  a  pri«ni,  nurroimd  the  lamp,  the  tlt{(l>t 
from  wlilch  i«  than  refracted  into  a  iiumlier  uf  Iwanu 
cormpondinK  to  tlie  numlier  i>f  the  fiii-en  of  the  prifiui, 
•ep«ruted  l>y  dark  un);l<-!i.  If  thU  prii<m  lie  miidu  t<i 
revolve  tluwiy  at>out  a  vertical  axia,  there  will  lie 
altumalion*  of  li((l<t  and  dnrkncsa,  an  the  lienni  from 
•Uiu  face  of  the  pri«m  rcncbm  the  eye,  or  it  in  in  the 
dark  uiikI«  lietwecn  tbn  liounia.  The  inrrraae  of  the 
li({ht  lo  itH  ({rcatniit  lirixhtueeK,  and  thn  decreue  again, 
will  lie  gntijual.  A  priMii  of  eight  nidon,  thuA  revolv- 
ing in  ci^ht  minuten,  would  show  liriglit  Haiiheii  at  in- 
terviiU  of  a  miauto,  and  pcll|MPa  at  the  name  interval. 

The  lenn  i«  made  of  a  uumlier  of  pirceH  of  glaaa, 
ground  to  the  aame  curve,  und  litt«<l  closely  togetlier. 
The  building  up  of  a  lenit  in  thl»  way,  of  ae|>arate 
pi«<'eii,  iios  lieen  carried  to  very  great  |)erfoctlun,  and 
the  uppiiruto  piece*  composing  it  are  of  beautiful  clear- 
nexe,  p<di«h,  and  precision  of  form.  A  druui  of  gluts, 
cyllnilri<'al  in  its  horizontal  sections,  and  lcns-shu|ied 
In  the  vertical  direction,  placed  iilioiit  a  lamp  which 
occupies  \t%  centre,  will  diffuse  all  around  the  horizon 
the  rays  fulling  horizuutnlly  upon  it,  bending  toward 
the  horixon  those  coming  aliove  or  below  the  horizontal 
line  fruiu  the  lamp,  furiii>bing  a  tixed  light  of  eijual 
brilliancy  in  every  direction.  A  panel  of  glass,  lens- 
•hu|ied  in  the  h<ir!zont4tl  direction,  being  made  to  re- 
volve nlKiut  this,  would  give  a  bright  flash  »s  tlie  axis 
of  the  lens  passed  any  particular  puint ;  and  srveriil  of 
the<e  thus  maile  to  revolve,  constitute  a  flxed  light, 
varied  by  llii.->hes. 

When  the  whole  of  the  horizon  is  not  to  be  illumin- 
ated, a  reltector  u  sulistituteil  fur  the  lens  liehind  the 
kmp,  M>  as  to  throw  to  the  fnmt  tho  light  which  woubl 
otlierwise  lie  lost.  Not  to  lose  the  li(;ht  thrown  up- 
ward tiy  the  lump,  a  series  of  gluss  prisms  is  so  ar- 
ranged ns  t(i  receive  tlie  rays  at  the  angle  at  which 
tliey  are  retlocte<l,  to  throw  them  downward  to  the 
horiiun.  tjiniilar  prisms  behiw  the  lamp,  serve  to 
prevent  the  waste  uf  the  light  which  falls  liclow  the 
lens.  This  application  of  totally  rvHei-tiiig  prisms,  is 
claimed  by  Mr.  Al.in  Stevenson,  of  Kdinburg.  There 
are  four  order*  of  liglitx,  according  to  the  range  of  vis- 
ibility, detcnnined  by  the  volume  and  brilliancy  of 
the  flame  ;  the  first  urder  corresponding  to  the  greates'. 
range.  The  nuniljer  uf  t-icks  of  the  lamp*,  and  the 
dimensions  of  the  whole  aplia^atus,  vary,  accordingly, 
in  the  different  unlers.  The  thini  and  fourth  orders 
are  xiilHlivided  into  two  classes,  corrcs|umding  to  the 
larger  and  smaller  »i/e  uf  the  npparatu.'*.  The  dinien- 
niuns  uf  the  lantern  of  the  several  onlers,  the  number 
of  wii  ks  uf  the  lamps,  and  other  details,  will  lie  funnd 
in  the  table  annexed. 

KixMl  anil  revolving  white  lights  ate  used  to  give 
six  chararlerii«tic  comliinatiuus :  the  simple  tixed 
light;  tho  fixed  light,  varied  by  bright  tiaslies  every 
four,  tlireo,  or  two  minutes  ;  the  revolving  light,  with 
intervals  between  tho  Hushes,  or  lietneen  the  eclipses, 
of  ttminut«  or  bulf  a  minute.  Ky  introducing  a  rf<l 
tixe<l  light,  alternate  red  and  white  tiushes,  and  a  tixed 
white  light  with  red  tluihes,  these  combinations  are 
extended  to  eight.  Two  Uxed  white  lights,  iu  seji- 
arote  towera,  are  lued  in  t  few  casea  for  the  lake  of 
dittinctiun. 


The  lusa  of  light  by  •  deep-md  glaaa,  la  atatod  by 
Jlr.  Stevenson  to  lie  oa  high  oa  80  |i«r  cent,  of  the 
whole.  A  pink  French  glas*  al  jirlied  but  ,'i7  mr 
ceh»..,  but  the  t-olor  of  the  burner  wo  i  not  very  decided 
All  imrtsof  the  illuminating  ap|iara'  is  ftir  llght-houses 
are  supplied  from  a  ile(iot  and  worksho|M  u,„ig,  ,),„ 
immediate  direction  uf  tlie  secretary  of  tho  light-lmuso 
iKiard.  The  distance  to  which  a  light  may  be  seen 
Its  range  o^  visibility  (called  aomotimea  simply  \u 
range),  depenils  upon  the  brightness  (Intensity)  uf  tho 
light,  iu  elevation  alxiva  the  general  surface,  unil  tlio 
greater  or  leaa  trunsparancy  of  t'li  atmosphere.  Sumo 
[leraons,  too,  can  diatinguish  lights  at  a  much  greater 
distance  than  other*.  Tho  range  of  a  light,  then  is 
not  u  sure  test  for  comparing  it  with  ctlicr  lig'hta.    ' 

The  value  (useful  efl"uct)  of  a  light  depends  (in  its 
brightness  and  the  extent  of  the  horizon  which  It  will 
illuminate.  The  brightness  can  bo  ascertained  by  cx- 
lierimont  with  tho  photometer,  in  terms  of  the  light  of 
a  sUmUrd  lump  as  a  unit ;  the  extent  of  horizon  illu- 
minuUid,  liy  ainiplu  measurement  in  degrees,  minuten 
and  fractions.  Ilenco  the  value  of  u  light  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  number* :  so  many  units  of  the  htandanl 
lamp,  multiplied  by  so  many  degrees  on  the  horizmi. 
If  the  light  is  not  spread  uniformly  over  tho  hurizim, 
it  is  neecssury  to  estimate  its  brightness  at  iliflennt 
parts,  and  tho  »|>aco  over  which  it  extends.  The  vuluo 
for  each  {lortion  lieing  thus  found,  the  whole  value  ia 
easily  de<luccd. 

Theiirj-  will  show  how  much  of  a  light  from  a  lamp 
can  be  thrown  by  u  given  lens,  or  mirror,  in  a  pnrtiiu- 
lur  direction  ;  but  us  the  degree  of  perfection  of  tlicso 
instruments  would  varj-  the  result  cunHideraMy,  re. 
course  i<  to  be  had  to  experiment  in  comparing  iliirer- 
ent  kinds  of  illuminating  ap|iaratus.  Very  cariful 
and  orten-repoute<l  experinients  have  boen  "made  liv 
M.  Lconor  l-'rcsnel,  late  secretary  of  the  liglit-huun'o 
board  of  Krauee,  fur  tlie  purpose  of  eompariiig  the 
reflector  antl  lens  lights  used  in  Franee,  To  a|i|ire- 
ciute  them  fully,  it  is  necessary  to  follow  the  very 
minute  details  entered  into,  by  measuring  the  brilliaiuV 
of  the  light  in  the  various  divi.siuns  of  the  liorizmi 
and  tinding  its  total  vuluo  (useful  efl'ect)  in  estimatini; 
tlie  value  from  different  parts  of  the  iippuratus,  and 
the  iiiluwance  to  bo  mado  for  loss  of  ll^lit  fniiii  tlic 
construction  of  tho  luntem,  etc.  Without  siicli  a 
scrutiny,  liowever,  the  clMraetcr  of  their  uuthur,  as  an 
c\|ierimentaliMt,  is  u  guaranty  for  the  accuracy  of  tlie 
rmulta.  They  show  the  fuUowing  conipurisuiifur  lent 
lights  of  the  different  orilers,  and  e(|ui\ulcnt  systems 
of  reflector  lights : 

•Ith  order,  'Jd  chiss ;  economy  2J  to  1  in  favor  of  tlie 
lens  light. 

a»l  onler,  1st  class ;  coonomy  3)  to  1  in  favor  of  tho 
lens  light. 

Zd  onler,  fixed ;  economy  3}  to  1  in  favor  of  the  Icna 
light. 

•Jd  orvior,  ruvulving  j  economy  4  to  i  in  favor  of  the 
lens  light. 

J  St  order,  flx«l,  economy  4  to  1  In  favor  of  tie  lens 
light. 

Tho  ciiiiibinatiun  of  reflectors,  to  bo  eipiivalent  to 
the  first  order  lens,  is  such  s  has  never  been  iniiile. 
Tho  average  economy  uf  the  light  itself  is  about  li}  to 
1  ill  favor  uf  the  lens  nystein. 

To  reniler  these  deductions  strictly  applicable  to 
practice,  they  shuuld  lie  niadu  under  the  precise  cir- 
cumstances HI  uliich  tbu  ap[iaratus  is  used;  but  a.i 
they  would  then  be  made  in  eonditiuns  unf.iviiralile  to 
accuracy,  it  is  usual  tii  as»uuie  that,  iii  prartiie,  the 
lamp  is  burning  in  tlie  best  way,  and  thus  t'l  make  tlie 
coni|iurisuii*.  To  render  them  strictly  uppliialdi'  ti< 
the  lights  of  the  I  nited  States,  the  uil,  ttsi,  »liuulil 
be  the  same,  and  the  tiiunner  of  burning  it  llu' 
same;  or,  if  different  oils  were  used,  ouch  i  il  ."lioiilil 
be  burned  under  the  most  fuvorable  circuiust.iiiiM  fur 
it.     IhtM  remarks,  however,  touch  only  tlic  refine- 
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gienti  of  the  caia,  and  iliow  tha  dtslrnhlaiMai  of  tx- 
pcrimant*  inada  with  tha  actual  raflacton,  lampa,  and 
oil  in  line  in  the  United  State*,  with  the  Irnnea  and 
their  lampa,  tha  oil  IwbiK  tha  aiune. 

The  ({iiMtion  of  tha  relative  evoimmy  of  the  lena 
•ml  reflector  llt(hte,  dependn  ii|inn  tha  relative  coat  (if 
the  li^'ht-lidune  adaptaii  to  them  ;  uf  the  Illuminating 
ipparatu* ;  of  the  repair*  of  the  liuilding  and  nppa- 
ratiiK ;  •n'.i.rlea  of  tha  ke«|)era ;  coat  of  the  oil,  and  in<:i- 
(Kmtal  expenaea.  In  Kraacn  two  liae|iera  have  nlwaya 
tifcn  employed  for  the  larger  UffhU  i  one  or  the  other 
lieini(  rei|nlre<i  to  lie  ponetantly  on  duty,  ao  aa  navor 
to  lr*<r*  the  llfthta  without  attendance  hn  the  lantern 
or  wiitch-room.  With  the  new  apiwratua  fo-  the  lint 
onler  ll|;hti,  In  ordinary  caaea,  three  keeper*  am  al> 
lowed,  IncraaalnK  the  expense  for  aalariea  alKiut  onn 
fourth.  With  thoae  of  the  other  orden,  there  hai 
lieen  no  increase— two  keepers  lieini(  allowed  to  thone 
of  the  necnnd  order,  nnd  third  order,  first  c.Iiimi,  uain^c 
the  mechanical  lamp ;  and  one  to  the  third  order,  s«c- 
onil  I'lii"".  ■>n<^  t"  t*"*  fourth  order  liichts,  usIiik  tha 
onlln:iry  fountain  lumps  with  Ar^and  liumers.  The 
light-house  liuildlnKS  am  of  the  same  cost,  except  that 
in  iidilitional  room  must  Im  proridcd  tnr  the  third 
kocper  of  the  lens  ll;;lits  of  the  first  order.  The  first 
oort  of  the  lens  appiiratus  is  somewhat  urcntor  than 
that  of  the  mirrors ;  but  the  (treat  ewnomy  In  con- 
inniiptio"  of  oil,  turns  the  schIo  entirely  In  favor  of 
till'  l*n»  lights — tflvlnif,  aciMirdini;  to  the  calculations 
of  M.  Knwnel,  made  upon  the  prices  in  France,  fur  a 
urniill  litft't,  an  economy  of  nearly  2  to  J  In  favor  of 
the  len.i ;  and  for  s  lar^e  lif<ht  (revolvinx  liftht,  sec- 
ond onler),  an  economy  of  more  than  IJ  to  1.  The 
lnt«rr!<t  un  the  first  cost  of  apparatus,  and  the  ud- 
(lilional  salaries,  inKst  nialte  a  larfte  Increose  to  coun- 
terlmlunco  the  \»tffo  economy  in  the  consumption  of 
oil,  vhii'h,  in  France,  we  have  seen  to  ho  mora  than 
3  to  1  ill  f.ivor  of  the  lens  lights.  The  same  (ip^ade  of 
intelligence  and  education  is  stated  by  M.  Frcsnel  to 
lie  required  in  the  keeiiern  of  the  two  kinds  of  U)(hta. 
The  cure  of  the  mechanical  lainp,  however,  requires 
more  mechuiilcal  tact  than  that  of  it  common  lamp ; 
while  the  cleansing  of  the  lens  apparatus  requires  le»« 
time  and  care  than  the  others. 

The  uilditional  keeper  of  the  large  lights,  and  the 
providing  of  a  second  lamp  In  case  of  acuident,  is  sup- 
posed to  Knard  against  the  danger  of  the  total  extin- 
guiiibinent,  for  any  ronsideralile  time,  of  the  single 
lights,  which  is  the  weak  point  of  the  Ions  system. 
.\  verv  simple  alarum  is  alao  provided,  which,  as  soon 
RS  the  overflow  In  the  lamp  ceases,  rings  a  hell,  giv- 
ing; niitioo  of  any  derangement  in  the  machinery,  etc., 
tiir  raisin);  tho  oil.  Mr.  Stevenson  causes  this  appa- 
ratus to  keep  a  liell  constantly  sounding,  and  to  stop 
when  the  machinery  becomes  deranged ;  lielieving 
that  ho  hetter  secures  the  watchfulness  of  the  koo|i«r 
then'hv.  » »n  this  question  M.  Frcsnel  gives  this  very 
dei'idetl  opinion— alter  an  exporiunco  of  2'2  years,  sus- 
tained by  the  dally  results  of  more  than  iOO  lenticular 
lights  of  the  lint  3  onlers — "  that  they  have  been  dis- 
tingubhed  by  the  regularity  of  their  8er\'ic«."  The 
metallic  part~i  of  the  lantern  are  made  of  gun-metal 
(bronze),  the  astragals  liclng  inclined  to  the  vertical. 
The  ventilation  of  the  lanterns  is  carefully  attended 
to.  The  domes  are  of  copper,  painted  white  iniiide. 
There  i^  a  lightning-conductor,  of  copjier  wire  strends, 
twitted  like  a  rtqie,  to  each  tower.  The  koe|>er's 
house,  nnd  the  cellars  for  oil,  are  generally  detached 
from  the  light-house,  when  practicable.  The  cou- 
atructiun  of  light-house  towers  olfers  nothing  for  spe- 
cial remark,  exi-e|>t  that,  as  might  lie  expected  from 
the  care  used  '.i  obtaining  plans  for  them,  they  ure 
lubstantLil  and  convenient,  Ary  and  well  ventilated. 

Oil  of  colza  (ru|)e-se«d),  expressed  from  the  sovds 
of  a  kind  nf  wiUl  cabbage  (bratiica  oUrantd),  is  the 
only  oil  used  in  the  FYcnch  light-hoiues.  The  culxa 
fpres  a  very  white  light,  and  the  oil  does  not  readily 


thicken  by  cold.  M.  Raynaud,  secretary  to  the  light- 
bousa  board  of  France,  speaks  of  tha  results  of  com- 
|>iirut'"e  asperlments  on  olive  oil,  mineral  oil  from 
bitur.  lUa  schUte,  hydrogen,  and  mixtures  of  oxy- 
gon and  hydrogen,  as  having  liecn  unfavorable.  Tha 
oil  Is  testad  l>«fura  bfijng  recaived,  by  burning  fur  16  or 
10  consecutive  liours  In  a  niuchanical  lamp,  when.  If 
it  bums  clearly,  and  makes  littlo  or  liu  crust  on  tha 
wick.  It  b  racelved.  The  ollonieter  Is  also  used  in  the 
inspection.  At  the  priui.l|)al  |Hirts  a  liouk  is  kept,  in 
which  maatars  of  vessels  may  register  their  coui]i|ainta 
in  referenoa  to  the  lights  on  the  coast.  'I'heir  remark* 
are  examined,  and  inquiry  made  by  the  inspecting  en- 
gineers, 
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For  a  list  of  the  principal  French,  Danish,  liussian, 
and  other  Continental  Lights,  showing  the  heights  of  ' 
power  nnd  elevation  above  the  level,  seo  the  lust  part 
of  this  article. 

Orrat  lirilain. — The  admtnistrativo  part  of  the 
British  light-house  system  I*  so  peculiar,  h;ivlng  grown 
up  irregularly  with  the  expansion  of  commerce,  that 
it  does  not  rct|uire  to  be  described  in  detail.  The 
chief  Kugllsh  lights  are  under  the  direction  of  Mie 
corporation  of  Trinity  House,  Ueptford  Stroud,  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  Scottish  and  Irish  lights  under  commis- 
shmers.  The  expense  of  the  lights  is  paid  by  duoa 
collected  from  vessels  uf  all  natious,  iucluding  En- 
gland herself. 

The  Jiritish  lights  are  divided,  according  to  their 
power  and  {losition,  into  three  classes — sco-coust,  sec- 
ondary, and  harbor  lights. 

Each  district  in  England  ha.s  a  local  Inspector,  and 
the  members  of  the  Trinity  House  corporation  also 
inspect  from  time  to  time.  In  Scotland,  the  engineer 
of  the  commissioners  baa  the  general  superintendence 
of  the  lights.  >ioticea  in  regard  to  lights  are  given 
in  several  of  the  daily  metropolitan  papvi-s,  in  perioiU 
Icals  perused  by  nautical  men,  and  are  poated  ut  the 
custom-houses. 

The  lights  of  Urent  Uritain  are  principally  still  re- 
flecting lights,  but  the  lens  light  has  been  iutroduied 
in  iniiuy  of  the  most  inqiortaut  positions,  and  is  grad- 
ually taking  the  place  of  the  other. 

Trinity  House  lenses,  1st  order,  15 ;  2d  order,  5 ; 
4th  order,  number  uot  known. 

In  Scotland,  the  pro|iortion  of  lenses  to  rodectors  ia 
greater  than  under  the  Trinity  House  corporation, 
Mr.  Stevenson  says :  "  Tlie  Hoard  of  Northern  Light- 
houses arc,  excepting  in  a  few  coses,  giving  up  tha 
use  of  reUectors,  and  substituting  cither  I'ro  mel  or 
holophotal  lights."  (See  letter  of  October  15,  IMul.) 
Quito  recently  tlirue  new  lens  lights  have  been  estab- 
li.ihed  in  Eiiglaml,  by  the  Trinity  House  board;  throo 
others,  uf  tliu  lirst,  second,  and  fourth  orders,  respect- 
ively, have  takvir  the  place  of  reflector  lights,  and 
fourth  order  lenses  huvo  been  introduced  for  harbor 
lights. 

The  first  lens  light  in  Great  Dritnin  wa^  established 
in  1835,  ut  Iiiclikcith,  near  Fxlinburg,  under  the  churgo 
of  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  ;  the  next  at  the  Islo  of  May  ; 
and  now  the  Scottish  lights  o'  the  larger  classes  aro 
gradually  being  converted  into  lens  lights.  The  Trin- 
ity House,  of  Ueptford  Stroud,  introduced  th<»  first 
lens  light  in  England,  in  1837,  at  St.  t  I'oint,  m  Dev- 
onshire. Mr.  Herbert  Buys :  "  The  hydraulic  lamp  is 
universally  in  use  in  the  dioptric  lights  of  tbo  corpo- 
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ration  of  Trinity  Ilnuse,  wJth  one  exception  (the  South 
Foreland  li^ht),  where  the  light  in  shown  flrom  a  C«r- 
cel  lamp,  the  diaailrantaKe  arising  Trom  the  ub«  of 
which  la  the  occadional  derangement  of  the  machin- 
ery." In  Scotland,  the  mechanical  lamp  ia  used  with 
the  lens  tights.  When  th«  ventilation  of  the  tower* 
ia  not  complete,  the  introduction  of  ProfesMr  Farra* 
day's  ventiliiting  tubes  over  the  chimneys  of  the  lamps 
has  been  lnund  very  useful.  The  consumption  of  oil 
is  Increasril,  but  the  light  is  also  inrrenred,  and  no 
flickering  of  the  lamp  can  occur  in  the  highest  wind. 
These  tubes  are  used  in  nil  the  F.nglish  light-houses 
under  the  Trinay  House  iMMtrd.  The  oil  of  coUa  is 
now  fxclusirelj/  utrd  in  all  the  lighlt  mirier  the  Trinitjf 
House  bonnl.  Acconling  to  Mr.  Stevenson,  its  light 
is  a  little  mora  intense  than  that  of  spermaceti  oil ; 
the  consumption  for  a  given  quantity  of  light  about 
the  same,  whether  the  two  be  comjMired  in  a  mechani- 
cal lamp  or  a  common  Argand  lamp ;  it  remains  fluid 
at  tenperatures  which  would  thicken  spennaceti  oil ; 
the  flame  ap|>ears  more  steady,  and  hence  the  break- 
age of  lam|vglasses  is  less  than  with  spermaceti  nil. 
It  Is  furnished  in  England  at  89  cents  per  gallon,  which 
is  40  per  cent,  less  than  the  cost  of  spermaceti  oil 
there.  The  supplies  of  oil,  wicks,  glasses,  etc.,  are 
dxltvered  once  a  year  by  a  vessel  belonging  to  the 
corporntitin.  There  are  two  distinctive  characters 
given  to  the  reflector  lights  on  the  S<'otch  coast,  dif- 
fering fn>m  those  already  adverted  to ;  in  one,  by  plac- 
ing the  rims  of  all  the  mirrors  on  one  side  of  a  revolv- 
ing light,  in  one  vertical  plane,  and  inclining  their 
axes  slightly  to  the  horizon,  and  causing  a  rapid  rota- 
tion of  the  fnmie,  a  flash  is  produce<l  everj-  6  seconds, 
which  np|)eurs  to  rise  and  full ;  the  bright  and  dark 
Intervals  follow  each  other  rapidly.  In  the  other,  an 
intermittent  light  is  prtMluccd  by  the  vertical  motion 
of  circular  discs  in  ffont  of  the  reflectors,  eclipsing  the 
light  for  half  a  minute,  and  then  permitting  it  sudden- 
ly t'^  sh  >w  out. 

In  Rngland,  the  cost  of  the  lens  apparatus  for  a  sea- 
coast  light,  lanteni,  and  |)edestal,  exceeds  that  of  the 
reflector  apparatus  nearly  one  fourth  ;  but  this  disa|>- 
peani  in  the  cost  of  towers  and  njimratus,  and  tlie  ad- 
vantage is  on  the  other  side  n  licii  the  charge  for  con- 
struction is  turned  into  an  annual  interest,  and  the 
cost  of  Illumination  is  considered. 

No  diflcience  is  made  in  the  nunit)er  or  salaries  of 
the  kee|>ers  of  the  lens  lights  in  Kngland.  Two  keep- 
ers are  allowed  to  all  large  lights,  liecnuse  one  is  re- 
quired always  to  l>e  on  duty  in  the  watch-room. 

('oni|iaringthe  value  (useful  elTect)  of  the  revolving 
lens  light  at  Ske.  -yvore,  Scotland,  with  llie  old  re- 
flector light  at  Inclikcith,  Mr.  .Stevenson  makes  it  in 
the  ratio  of  nearly  HJ  to  1,  and  the  eccnomy  (econom- 
ical effec\">  in  the  pro|)ortlon  of  3}  to  1.  .S|>erniacft! 
oil  was  used  in  these  com|iarisons,  the  result  of  which, 
ta  to  economy,  Is  the  same  as  was  obtainml  in  I'rance. 
In  the  comparison  of  tlxol  lights,  Mr.  Stevenson 
makes  the  economy  of  the  lenn  light  rise  to  four  times 
that  of  the  reflector.  Taking  the  interest  on  first  coot 
of  erection  as  an  annual  charge,  and  coml>inlng  ll  with 
the  cost  of  niaintuinin;^  the  two  kinds  of  lights,  Mr. 
Stevenson  makes  the  economy  of  the  lens  system,  for 
rerotn'nr/  lighlt  of  ihr  firti  oii/rr,  to  Iw)  as  1"2  to  I,  anil 
fur  large  tlxcii  lights  as  1|  to  1. 

,\rpuid  lioniers  and  parulKdic  reflectors  are  useil  in  ! 
the  l<riti!<h  light-vessels,  Inith  for  fixed  ami  revolving 
lights.      '111!  Untrms  are  of  cop|irr,  or  of  gun-metal. 

There  are  fn>m  ;i  to  II  light-vessels  in  each  of  the 
dUtriits  under  tlie  chargn  of  the  Trinity  llonse  Isiard, 
and  In  eaih  ''istrict  a  relief  light  vessel  Is  slntioneii. 
A  gong  is  iiwxl.  as  a  fog-alarm,  in  the  Trinity  House 
corjMiration  light-vessels. 

The  lens  system  was  early  introduced  into  Holland, 
whera  <t  haa  been  entirely  approved  ;  it  has  also  lieen 
introduced  into  Sweden,  Denmark,  I'russia,  and  Kua- 
tla.    The  coIm  oil  is  alto  in  common  uie.     There  ia 


I  no  case  where  the  lena  Itghtu  have  lieen  introduced  in 
which  recurrence  has  been  made  to  the  reflector  sys- 
tem. 

From  these  data,  we  are  prepared  to  make  the  com- 
pariaon  required  by  the  instnictions  of  the  Department 
under  the  heads  which  it  has  pninte<l  out,  as  far  as  it 
can  lie  done  without  further  experiments. 

The  nse  of  these  data  will  be  entirely  safe,  since  tlie 
systems  of  reflecting  and  refracting  are  compared  un- 
der the  moNt  favorable  cirenmstances  for  eat-h  class 

1.  Vteful  ICffert.—\\«  have  Just  ahown  that,  bv  tlie 
experiments  of  Fresnel  and  Stevenson,  the  useful  eflec- 
of  a  lens  light  is  to  that  of  a  reflector  light  of  tlio  saiiu> 
class,  on  the  average,  as  8J  to  1 ;  of  course,  the  lioVi 
photal  system  of  saving  some  of  the  lost  light  in  tlie 
various  arrangements,  increases  this  disparity. 

2.  Kronomy—Firtt  Vi»>i—Hrpairt—nurahiUiy^y,)i, 
cicfiry.— This  branch  of  the  subject  has  been  so  eiaiio. 
rated  elsewhere  in  this  reiMirt,  that  it  is  considered 
only  necessary  to  remark  briefly  upjm  it  in  this  plneo 

Assuming  that  the  lighU  in  the  two  systems  are  tlio 
best  of  their  kind: 

The  economy  of  the  thlrtl  order  lens  Ilgtit,  hi  com- 
parison  to  the  reflector  light,  as  nearly  equal  to  it  as 
jiossible,  is  as  1  to  2-fi.  That  is,  it  requires  more  than 
two  and  a  half  times  as  much  oil,  etc.,  for  the  rellector 
light,  which  is  less  than  one  third  as  useful,  as  for  the 
lens  light. 

The  economy  of  the  second  order  lens  light,  in  com- 
|>arison  to  the  reflector  light,  as  neariy  equal  to  it  «!>  it 
is  possilile  to  be  made,  is  as  1  to  •I'd".  That  is,  the 
lens  apparatus  is  four  times  as  advantageous  as  the 
reflector  llgiit. 

The  economy  of  the  first  order  lens  light,  conipareil 
to  that  of  the  reflector,  Is  4-OH  to  1  ;  or  that  the  re 
flector  Is  four  times  as  expensive  as  the  ions,  or  th.it 
the  lens  is  four  times  as  advantageous  as  the  reflector 
light. 

*'  That  if  we  take  into  account  the  flrst  cost  of  ciin- 
struction  and  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  we 
will  find,  in  res|>ect  to  the  efl'cct  iiroduced,  the  now 
system  (dioptric)  is  still  fh.m  one  and  a  half  to  twice 
as  advantageous  as  the  old." 

Tlie  repairs  to  the  mechanical  lamps  employed  iii 
lens  lights,  amount  to  a  mere  nominal  sum. 

No  difliculty  can  be  antici|>ate<l  in  getting  pnijier 
keepers  to  attend  to  the  lens  lights.  Men  hehmgiiij; 
to  the  class  of  onlinary  mechanics  or  laborers,  are  ap- 
|H)lnted  to  take  charge  of  the  lam|>s  in  Kraiwe.  Kinht 
or  ten  days  will  siiflife  to  instruct  a  light-keeper  in  the 
mori  essential  parts  of  his  duty,  rt'eeivlng  lessons  froiu 
an  Instructor  conversant  with  ail  the  details  of  the 
service. 

The  attendance  u|ion  the  lamps  can  no  lunger  ho 
regnrdeil  with  fear  of  ill  consequences,  Thev  have 
l>een  grejitly  linprove<l,  and  are  now  believed  to  lia 
nearly  |>erfect. 

There  is  nothing  lielonging  to  a  mechanical  lamp 
which  could  not  be  re|iaired  liy  a  watch-maker,  iiml 
any  |ierson  capable  of  taking  charge  of  a  n  eviihle 
light  is  ecpially  couijietent  to  manage  a  liyis  li);ht. 

While  ex|>erience  has  fully  proved  that  the  fear* 
which  were  entertainol  of  the  cMiiiclion  of  the  sinftle 
lamp  used  In  the  lens  lights  are  illusory,  yet,  shiiiiM 
they  still  exist  In  any  mind,  any  greater  j^uaninty  he 
absidutely  required  than  ex|)<>rieiicn  give.s,  it  woiilil  he 
easily  afl°onle<)  by  furnishing  each  of  the  three  or  four 
wicks  of  the  mechanical  lamp  with  a  separite  pump, 
nnderliig  them  thus,  In  efl^'ct,  three  or  four  liiiiip'. 
\\y  siilHllvidIng  the  wirks,  this  might,  if  desireil,  W 
carried  still  further,  and  the  ex|iense  of  the  aiMitional 
pumps  would  not  add  two  dollars  per  aiiniiin  to  tlic 
cost  of  each  flrst-<-lass  light.  The  exiierieiue  in  reU- 
«ion  to  lenses  has  not  la'en  confined  to  any  one  coun- 
try ;  even  in  our  own,  with  but  three  stations,  the 
results  are  most  i-onclusivc  In  their  favor.  i;vcry 
ftnt-closs  light  thoold  have  two  keepers,  as  in  Orviit 
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Britain,  etc.  Such,  howsrer,  i:*  not  tlie  case  in  the 
United  Stite* ;  ami  in  inalcinK  the  comparison  of  coat, 
thoy  have  tieemed  it  best  to  allow  the  salary  of  an  oa- 
iiii<tant  keeper,  and  the  additional  cost  of  hi*  'IwnllinK- 
Moms,  in  makin)(  comparative  estimates  of  the  ex- 
poiiiic  of  the  Ions  and  reKector  lights  ;  but  in  com]>ar- 
\ng  the  nctiial  annual  expense  of  liKhts  per  lamp  in 
tliii)  and  in  forelRn  countries,  no  credit  was  given  to 
the  foreign  light  for  having  additional  kee|)era,  and  no 
cliiir^e  made  to  our  lights  for  dellclency  of  keepers. 
The  Congressional  Committee  on  Commerce  say  : 

>■  It  is  not  believed  that  dioptric  lights  of  the  flrst 
onloT  can  lie  required  at  any  points  except  n  few,  and 
thiise  the  most  important  outer  sea-stations.  The  re- 
marks hereinafter  made  in  regard  to  the  comparative 
cllli'il'iicy  and  economy  of  French  and  American  lights, 
anil  the  letter  of  the  Auditor,  may  suggest  doubts  of 
the  prnpriety  of  using  any  of  the  iirst  order." 

Kirnt  order  lights  are,  if  possible,  more  necfttary  on 
our  ii<a>t  than  on  tAnt  of  any  other  fouiUry,  and  the 
Jlinvd  II"*  »'i''i  thivrforr,  cmtceive  irhat  good  reason 
niii'ii  lie  i/iren  for  not  introjiiri'nf/  them.  It  is  true,  we 
have  iiojirtl  order  lii)ht»  at  preeeni,  but  many  are  claimed 
III  III'  if  that  flats,  vhile  thry  are  no  belter  than  third- 
class  OHO.  It  is  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  tliis  re- 
[wrt,  that  the  frit  onier  lenses  are  absolutely  necessary  ; 
mil  it  '■'  luyoHil  ijiiestion  true,  that  no  combinatlim  of  the 
rttlfiiiirs  can  i>roilucf  a  first  onler  light  equal  in  piiver 
to  ajlmt  onler  letu. 
A){aiii,  the  committee  suy  : 

"  III  urnuiging  lights,  iiseful  eflfect  and  expense 
sliouhl  be  looked  at  in  one  view.  An  outer  or  sen- 
oiiast  li|;lit  should  have  a  '  porteo'  or  roach  of  light 
sullicii'iit  to  give  the  approacliing  vessel,  in  all  weath- 
ers, timely  notice  of  danger.  Any  expense  in  fitting 
up  lif(hts  to  produce  more  effect  is  useless.  A  light 
exteiiiliiig  its  limit  of  visibility  to  the  distance  of  25 
miles,  is  as  ellieicnt  and  useful  as  one  of  greater  range, 
Tlie  mariner  sees  it  in  ample  time  to  shape  his  course 
free  from  all  diiliculty."  The  Hoard  coni'iir  in  these 
opiniiiiis.  /iid  lUr  llyhls  are  not  of  that  character. 
Tlio  ulijei't  of  a  light  is  to  warn  the  navigator  of  some 
hiilcleii  danger,  or  of  liis  approach  to  land,  and  to  guide 
him  clear  of  that  danger  on  his  way,  or  into  bis  des- 
tiiieil  port,  it  therefore  liecomes  necessary  to  regu- 
late the  iKiwer  and  range  of  a  light,  solely  with  refer- 
eiioo  tu  these  primary  objects.  If  a  light  is  |>ltti'oil  on 
a  "  deur  loast"  merely  to  warn  the  mariner  of  his  ap- 
proaeh  or  proximity  to  a  lee-shore,  or  of  bis  danger  of 
running  his  vessel  on  it  at  night,  a  power  and  range 
must  be  given  with  reference  to  the  gradual  or  irregu- 
lar soiimliiigs  in  approaching  the  danger.  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  servo  as  a  guide  around  a  dangerous  point 
or  shoal,  then  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  it  snob  a 
ranga  as  will  insure  safety  to  the  vessel  outside  of 
these  dangers  uniler  every  cinumstance ;  sucli,  for 
example,  as  a  suilden  storm,  or  u  oontiuued  gale  blow- 
in(!  on  shore  for  many  days. 

1  here  are  many  points  aliuig  tbo  roast  of  the  I'nited 
Slates,  with  dangenius  shoals  oxtemling  many  miles 
from  tliein.  To  guide  vessels  clear  of  these  dangers, 
liglits  iif  tlie  greatest  (Hiwer  and  range  are  iiiilis|iensa- 
hie.  ial>e  as  exani|ile  the  Nantucket  Sbiials,  tlioso 
liotween  Haniegat  ami  Cape  May,  oH'  Abscciim,  and 
those  iilVCapes  Itatteras,  Lookout,  Kear,  Itomain,  etc. 
The  shoals  iilV  fajM'  I'Var  extend  20  uivutical  miles  from 
tlie  present  li«ht,  wbicb  can  only  be  seen  under  favor- 
aide  circiiiiistaiiees  about  I'i  miles.  'Hie  necessity  for 
Iirst  order  liglits  at  all  (loiutH  where  Hea-('oi>nt  lights  art> 
reipiireil,  is  tlierefore  iiidispiitalde.  None  of  the  lights 
niiiiied  aUive  have  a  HulHcieut  range  to  warrant  the 
mariner  in  running  boldly  for  them.  'ITie  ligbls  im 
the  llahatua  lianks  are  vastly  »U|Hiriiir  to  tluise  mi  the 
I'Tiirlda  I'liast.  The  idea  that  our  lights  are  injured  liy 
the  haze,  mists,  etc.,  etc.,  arising  from  (be  proximity 
of  our  soiitbern  coast  to  the  (lulf  .Stream,  is  tliereforo 
•rruiieuus.  That  lUuru  is  nothing  iu  the  utmosphera 
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along  our  coast  calculated  to  affect  the  brilliancy  and 
power  of  good  lights,  which  does  not  exist  on  the 
coasts  of  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  France,  Holland, 
Denmark,  Norway,  S\>-eden,  etc.,  etc.,  is  abundantly 
proved  by  the  observations  of  intelligent  individuals, 
who  are  acute  observers  of  meteorological  phenomena, 
and  who  have  had  their  attention  drawn  to  this  |>ar- 
tlcular  subject  in  consequence  of  the  great  inferiority 
of  our  lights,  compared  to  those  of  the  rest  of  the  mar- 
itime world. 

The  proper  elevation  to  lie  given  to  flrst-class  lights, 
is  a  subject  closely  allied  to,  and  in  some  degree  de- 
pendent upon,  the  general  state  of  the  atmosphere  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  particular  lights. 

Observation  by  intelligent  professional  persons,  will 
always  enable  the  light-house  engineer  to  act  undor- 
standingly  and  decide  correctly  in  all  8|>ecial  cases  of 
this  kind. 

As  a  general  rule,  it  is  considered  by  able  light- 
house engineers  in  Europe,  that  on  coasts  where  fogs 
prevail,  a  light  should  not  have  a  greater  elevation 
than  300  feet  alnive  the  mean  sea-level;  but  under 
other  circumstAncos  any  elevation,  if  desirable  to 
afford  a  greater  range  to  the  light,  may  be  given, 
which  is  not  above  tlie  region  of  clouds. 

For  a  list  of  the  principal  British  light^,  showing 
the  height  of  tower  and  elevation  above  sea-level,  see 
the  last  part  of  this  article. 

No  light  dues  are  charged  upon  shipping  in  France, 
as  in  (ircat  llritain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  etc,  but  the  whole  establisbmeut  is  provided 
for  as  in  the  I'nited  .States  and  Kussia.  The  main- 
tenance of  the  light-bouse  buildings  is  conlided  to  the 
departmental  or  local  engineers,  and  the  expenses  are 
defrayed  frimi  funds  appropriatoil  for  the  service  of  the 
department  of  public  works. 

United  States,  Light-house  System  in  the. — The  foUow- 
ng  account  of  the  condition  of  the  light-houses  in  the 
I'nited  States,  and  the  proposed  changes  to  be  made  in 
the  light-house  system,  is  extracted  from  the  Ueport 
of  the  l.iglit-house  Hoard,  made  in  1H51. 

"  The  stilijoct  of  light-bouse  illumination  and  im- 
provement, although  one  of  occasional  discussion  in 
Congress  and  in  certain  circles  within  the  last  1'2  or  It) 
years,  has  not  occupied  the  public  mind  to  any  great 
extent  in  this  country,  wliilo  in  Europe  generally,  but 
more  especially  in  France,  England,  Scotia;  and 
Ireland,  the  ablest  and  most  distinguished  s'atesinen, 
pliilosopbers,  and  philanthropists  have  devoted  them- 
selves for  the  last  2.1  or  ;10  years  to  this  siibj,  ,  .a  en- 
deavoring to  apply  practically  the  aids  which  science 
and  the  mechanic  arts  have  devcl'i  ed.  Experin  nts 
to  ascertain  the  truthful  jiractical  testa  of  the  relative 
useful  and  economical  values  of  illuminating  appa- 
ratus, combustibles,  and  their  accessories,  iu  tlio  most 
iniiiiite  detail,  have  been  made  by  Fresnel,  Faraday, 
Stevenson,  and  other  distinguished  individuals ;  the 
results  of  their  investigations  liuve  lieen  published  to 
the  world,  and  their  conclusions  have  served  for  the 
I'lprinatiim  of  a  system  for  light-bouse  illuuiination,  ap- 
proximating to  perfoctitui.  Legislation,  too,  lias  taken 
a  prominent  part  in  llii.s  iiu|Hirtant  branch  of  the  public 
service  in  I'.uropo.  in  IHio  the  Ireiich  government 
adopted  deluiilely  the  I'resnel  system  of  illumination 
iin  tlie  coasts  cif  France,  and  took,  as  the  basis  of  tbeir 
future  ligbt-hnnse  estaldisbiiieiit,  the  programme  pro- 
piiseil  by  the  Hoard  organized  for  the  purpose,  at  tlie 
liead  of  which  was  Admiral  Uosscl  of  the  French 
navy. 

"  About  this  tiiiui  the  subject,  which  Sir  David 
Itrewster  bad  fun-shadowed  in  IHll,  was  revived  in 
England  and  Scotland,  tliroiigb  Colonel  Colby  of  the 
Uoyal  Engineers,  and  Mr.  Stevenson  the  engineer  to 
till'  Northern  Liglits,  and  the  distinguished  architect  of 
the  llell-IWk  tower.  However,  no  im|)ortant  step  was 
taken  on  the  English  side  of  the  Clianiiel  to  introduce  the 
Fresnel  apparatus  until  after  a  more  careful  and  rigid 
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examination  liad  been  made  by  the  ligbt-tiouse  en- 
gineer of  Scotland,  and  after  trials  of  comparative 
usefulness  and  economy  with  that  and  the  reflector  ap- 
paratus at  the  Inchlceith  station.  In  18:M,  a  new 
impulse  was  given  to  the  subject  of  improvement  in 
light-house  illumination  by  letters  fVom  Sir  David 
Hrewster,  and  from  the  action  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons' select  committee.  The  light-house  boards  of 
Europe  seemed  to  exert  themselves  to  satisfy  public 
opinion  liy  the  introduction  of  the  Fresnel  lens  at  a 
few  of  the  most  important  points  for  land  liglits,  and 
of  improved  apparatus  for  floatin);  lights,  consisting 
of  the  Argand  lam]is  and  paralmlic  reflectors,  in  gen- 
eral UKc  for  land  lights  prior  to  tlie  introduction  of  the 
Fresnel  ions,  and  movnlile  machinery  for  converting 
such  lixed  floating  lights  as  were  necessary  into  re- 
volving ones. 

"Altliough  the  lens  met  with  much  favor  in  En- 
gland, und  lias  l>cen  gradunlly  getting  into  use,  until 
nearly  one  half  the  seo-coaat  lights  have  been  changed 
since  18:17,  still  Scotland  has  introduced  a  larger  num- 
lier,  in  projiortion  to  extent  of  coast,  than  the  Trinity 
House  coqioration.  Notwithstanding  these  decided 
improvements  in  the  lightn  of  Ureat  Britain,  another 
select  couimittce  on  light-houses  was  raised  l)y  the 
House  of  Commons  in  18-15  ;  and  of  the  bonetits  arising 
from  this  last  report  liavo  (won  tlie  intro<luctiun  of  a 
large  number  of  lens  apparatus,  not  only  in  Great 
Uritain  l>ut  also  into  many  of  the  colonies,  and  the  sub- 
stitution of  the  colza  or  rupe-seed  oil  in  nearly  ever»' 
light-house  in  the  Itingdom,  in  consequence  of  its  su- 
periority and  economy  compared  to  the  best  s|>erin  oil. 
Improvements  in  illuminating  apparatus  and  cimstmc- 
tion,  ventilation,  combustibles,  etc.,  have  made  rapid 
progre.is  in  liglit-honse  engineering  in  ICurope ;  wliile 
in  this  country  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  improve 
the  liglits,  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  Congress 
approved  .luly  7, 18;W,  and  which  was  the  result  of  the 
recommendation  of  tlie  cominittuc  on  commerce  in 
the  Senate,  as  follows  : 

"  '  Sk«  .  2.  And  be  it  furlhfr  tnaelrd.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treaifurj-  be,  and  he  is  liert-by  directed 
to  cause  two  sets  of  dioptric  or  lenticular  ap|iaranis — 
one  of  the  lirst,  the  other  of  the  second  class — ami  also 
one  set,  if  ho  deem  it  expedient,  of  the  retlectiir  appa- 
ratus, all  of  the  most  improve<l  kinds,  to  \k'  ini|Hirted, 
and  caUKe  the  said  several  srts  to  be  set  up,  and  their 
merits  as  compared  with  tlie  iippanitiis  in  use,  to  be 
tested  by  full  and  satisfactory  cxiwriments.'  I'nder 
this  authority,  a  lens  apparatus  was  placed  in  each  of 
the  towers  at  tlic  highlands  of  Navcsink,  and  II  out  of 
tlie  l.i  reflect<irs  were  placed  in  the  Boston  litfht-house. 
If  'the  said  several  sets'  were  'set  up' and  'tliclr  mer- 
its, as  compared  with  the  apparatus  in  use,  te^tinl  by 
TuW  and  satisfactory  ex)>erimcnt,'  in  confumity  to  the 
art,  the  results  of  those  exjieriments  have  nut  been 
mule  known.  With  this  exri>pti,m,  and  the  authority 
of  Ciingress  "to  tout  Mr.  IshcrwiHMl's  plan  of  discrimi- 
nating one  light  fniin  another,  and  of  determining  the 
diiatance  of  a  vi-swl  from  a  light,'  wlilrli  n-nulted  in 
placing  «  second  onler  lens  in  the  tower  at  .S.inkaty 
Head,  Ndntuckct,  and  the  lights  authorized  by  law  to 
l)e  constructed  umter  the  direction  of  the  Topographical 
Bureau  (Brandy wine  .Shoal,  CarysfonI  Beef,  and  .Sand 
Key),  no  steps  have  liei-n  taki-ii  to  keep  pace  in  light- 
house improvements  in  this  country  with  those  of 
France  and  (ireat  Brlt.iin. 

"  The  l»iard,  after  examining  with  a  patience  and  a 
/.eal  which  they  lielicve  tliii  iin|>ortant  liramli  of  the 
public  ^ervi^o  to  demaiKl,  the  diili-n'nt  [siints  to  wliirli 
their  attention  was-s|M'cially  c;<lled  liy  the  inilriictiims 
of  the  Department,  have  arrived  at  lli«  following  con- 
cliixions,  which  they  feel  a«»iin'd  will  be  found  to  Im 
fully  susUiined  by  the  detailed  tluta  in  this  report,  und 
its  ap|iendix.  ujion  which  they  are  eliietly  based  : 

"  riiat  the  light  houses,  light-vessels,  Iwscons,  and 
litioys,  and  their  acceasorie*  in  the  United  States,  are 


not  08  efficient  as  the  interests  of  commerce,  naviga- 
tion, and  humanity  demand ;  and  that  they  do  not 
compare  favorably  with  similar,  aids  to  navigation  In 
Europe  in  general,  but  espeoialiy  with  those  of  I<'rancc 
and  Ureat  Britain,  and  their  dei>endencies.  That  the 
light-bouse  e8tal)li8hment  of  the  United  Stotes  does 
not  compare  favorably  in  economy  with  those  of  (ireat 
Britain  and  France.  ♦  *  •  That  while  the  sune- 
riority  of  European  lights  to  those  of  the  United  .States 
(arising  from  the  greater  care  and  attention  liestowed 
upon  them,  the  better  and  more  expensive  appur.itus 
employed  in  them,  the  larger  number  of  kee|)ers  to 
the  lights,  the  more  rigid  superintendence  and  t'rF(|uent 
visitations  for  inspection  and  for  deliver)-  of  suiipUes) 
render  any  just  comparison  of  them  in  annual  exoense 
in  money  impossilde,  it  is  shown  that  the  ditl'erence 
for  maintenance  per  lump  per  annum  is  very  suiull 
fitted  with  lens  apparatus  of  equal  power  to  the  re- 
and  that  not  invariably  in  favor  of  those  of  this 
country.  ♦  •  •  If  all  our  present  lights  were 
flectors  now  in  use,  the  annual  expense  for  supplies  of 
oil  and  cleaning  materials  would  cost  little  more  than 
one  fourth  as  much  as  is  now  expended  for  these  arti. 
des  of  supply  annually ;  Uiat  is,  that  the  supiilies  now 
costing  upward  of  *15'J,000,  would  not  exceed  i|iH«,OUO 
to  442,000,  making  an  annual  saving  of  ifcllO.ooO  to 
fll.'i.OOO.  That  in  addition  to  the  great  superiority  in 
iirilliancy,  jHJwer,  and  economy  of  the  lenses,  compared 
to  the  reflectors,  they  possnas  the  great  advantage  of 
duraliility  to  the  extent  of  never  requiring  to  he  re- 
newed. 

"  The  light-house  system  of  the  United  States  has 
grown  up  from  small  beginnings— only  8  lights  in  17«9, 
and  55  lights  in  1820 — to  the  enlarged  condition  of  331 
lights  in  1851,  and  without  those  helps  from  organiza- 
tion of  which  some  other  crountries  have  had  the  ad- 
vantage, (ireat  credit  is  liue  to  the  zeal  and  fuitlii 
ncss  of  the  present  general  BU|ierintendent,  and  to  ii„. 
spirit  of  economy  which  he  has  aliown.  The  systems 
of  lighting,  however,  which  25  years  ago  were  in  gen- 
eral use,  have  gradually  given  way  fo  more  imitroml 
ime» — mim  fj/ieittit  inul  more  ecimomu^il.  The  ijeneral 
condition  of  our  lights  is  not  such  asourcommen'c  now 
reiiuires,  and  not  siu'h  as  the  itnprovomeiits  of  the  dav 
can  supply.  In  considering  the  condition  of  the  dii". 
ferent  parts  of  the  system  in  their  order,  the-<e  facts 
will  strongly  appear,  viz.:  that  waste  of  light,  hy 
imperfect  apparatus,  is  waste  of  oil,  and  must  he  paiil 
for  in  nK.ney.  The  navigator  would  be  inore  licnelitwl 
by  a  few  gowl  and  reliable  lights  than  by  mniiv  imper- 
fect ones  ;  indeed,  he  would  prefer  no  light  at  all  to  a 
l>ad  one. 

"  C/iiftijiriitiim  iif  l,iiihl».—\  pr«|)er  clasBilioatiun  of 
lights  has  many  and  obvious  advantagi'S ;  iu  fact,  it 
forms  the  basis  of  the  arrangement  of  li^ht^  in  a  sys- 
tem.    In  I'-ngland  the  shore-lights  are  i  lassed  ns  sea- 
coast,  secondary,  river,  and  harbor-lights.     In  Franco 
they  arc  divided  into  six  orders,  aci'onliug  to  the  size 
of  the  illuminating  apparatus.     The  name  of  the  onlur 
of  the  light  in  the  French  system  suggests  its  |iui|iose, 
the  range,  the  relative  brillianiy,  the  size  ami  chiiracti-r 
<if  the  parts  of  the  illuniinating  apparatus,  ami  lh> 
particulars  of  detail.     That  our  own  li^^hts  have  ni>t 
j  heen  classeil,  will  explain  the  many  anumalics  in  tlic 
I  nuinl>er  of  lamps,  the  forms  of  the  rellecturs,  aid  the 
like.      It  is  an  adiiiitte<l  principle,  that  the  d(';,'r('(t  of 
ilivergency  given  to  a  light  hy  a  reflector  for  \\%\\t- 
I  house  pur|M>ses,  should  de|H>iid  iipcm  its  iiitemleil  oli- 
jects,  inclmling  range,  etc.,  etc.  ;  and  vet  no  >w\\  |iriii- 
I  ciple  has  been  a))plied  in  our  light-houses,  aii'l  a  wasto 
<  of  light  bus  lieen  the  consequence.    Chissilii  ition  is  of 
I  little  avail  without  other  and  niore  im|Mirtant  ipialitii's ; 
;  liut  it  is  nevertheless  an  essential  of  a  system.     The 
'  following  is  an  assumed  classilieati<m  of  the  lijjhts  (if 
the  United  .States,  uccording  to  their  present  value  ami 
i  useful  iiffect,  as  compared  to  the  lens  : 
i      I.  One  st  Ition  »ith  a  fln>t  onlcr  lixed  uud  a  second 
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order  revolving  lens  light.  This  combination  renders 
the  light  only  equal  to  a  second  order  lens  light.  2. 
One  station  with  a  second  order  flashing  light  (lens). 
This  light  is  not  fully  equal  to  a  second  order  lens, 
constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan,  in  consequence 
of  tlie  loss  of  light  hy  metal  placed  in  the  focal  plane. 
3.  One  station  with  a  third  order  larger  model  lens 
light,  constructed  on  the  most  approved  plan.  4.  One 
station  with  a  revolving  light,  21  21-inch  reflectors,  the 
nearest  approximation  to  a  flrst  order  catoptric  light  on 
the  coast ;  inferior  to  a  second  order  lens  light.  5. 
Thruo  stations  with  ^8  21-inch  reflectors  (Axed  light)  ; 
not  better  than  second  order  catoptric,  or  third  order 
dioptric  light.  G.  One  station  with  30  18-inch  reflect- 
ors (two  lights  in  one  tower),  not  better  than  second 
order  catoptric,  or  third  order  lens  light  (larger  mod- 
el). 7.  l''our  stations  with  IS  15-incb  reflectors ;  about 
equal  to  third  order  lens  light  (larger  model).  8.  Two 
stations  with  17  21-inch  reflectory  ;  about  equal  to  third 
order  lens  light  (larger  model).  9.  Kino  stations,  15 
21-inch  reflectors  ;  not  equal  to  a  third  order  lens  light. 
10.  Kight  stations,  14  21-inch  reflectors ;  inferior  to 
third  order  lens  light.  11.  Fourteen  stations,  15  15- 
incb  do.  12.  Three  stations,  16  15-inch  do.  13.  Kight 
stations,  14  IB-inch  do.  14.  Eleven  stations,  13  14- 
inch  do.  15.  Three  stations,  12  21-inch  do.  16.  One 
station,  12  16-inch  do.  17.  Four  stations,  12  15-inch 
do.  IS.  Three  stations,  11  21-iuch  do.  19.  Tw^elve 
stations,  11  16-inch  do.  20.  Nino  stations,  10  21-inch 
do.  21.  Eighteen  stations,  10  15-inch  do.  22.  Forty 
stations,  10 14-inch  do.  23.  Thirty-nine  stations,  8  14- 
inch  do.  24.  Twenty-olght  stations,  8  14-inch  do.  25. 
Two  stations,  8  16-inch  do.  26.  Two  statimis,  9  21-inch 
do.  27.  Eighteen  stations,  7  14-inch  do.  28.  Fourteen 
stations,  6  14-inch  do.  29.  Two  stations,  2  Iti-inch  do. 
30.  Eight  stations,  4  14  and  16-inch  do.  31.  Fourteen 
stations,  11  14-inch  do.  32.  Four  stations,  1  14-inch 
33.  One  station,  8  9-inch  do.  34.  Eight  stations,  5  14- 
indi  do.  35.  Four  stations,  3  ll-inch  do.  36.  Nine 
stations,  without  reflectors. 

^^  Itwaititulation. — 1  tower  with  iiO  lamps  (two  lights 
hi  one  tower) ;  1  do.  29  do. ;  1  do.  21  do.  j  7  do.  18 
do. ;  2  do.  17  do. ;  3  do.  16  do. ;  23  do.  15  do. ;  16  do. 
14  do. ;  11  do.  13  do. ;  8  do.  12  do. ;  29  do.  11  do. ;  C7 
do.  10  do. ;  2  do.  9  do. ;  70  do.  8  do. ;  18  do.  7  do. ;  14 
do.  6  J». ;  13  do.  5  do, ;  8  do.  4  do. ;  5  do.  3  do. ;  2  do. 
2  do. ;  7  do.  1  do.  ;  5  do.  small  ga.s-light9  j  4  do.  lens 
lights ;  37  towers  with  21-inch  reflectors  ;  1  do.  18  do. ; 
41  do.  Itl  do, ;  51  do.  15  do. ;  168  do.  14  do. ;  1  do.  9 
do. ;  9  without  reflectors. 

"  /.««  Liijhts. — One  station  etjual  to  second  order 
Iciislijjht.  One  station  not  cquul  to  sooond  order  lens 
liglit.  One  station  with  third  order  (larger  model) 
lens  light, 

" lirjliiior  Liffhta. — 12  lights  not  equal  to  second  or- 
der lens  light.  61  lights  not  equal  to  third  order  Ions 
light  (large  size),  36  do,  (sni:ill  j-izc).  121  li^'hts 
not  liettcr  tlian  fourth  onler  lens  light.  81  lights  infe- 
rior til  the  tiftb  and  sixth  order  lens  lij^'ht. 

"  It  is  iippurciit  from  this  statement  that  there  iitnot 
a  first-ehuss  light  of  any  description  on  the  wlndci  coast 
of  tlie  I'nited  States,  The  nearest  upproximations  arc 
at  the  Highlands  <if  Navesinlt,  innipused  of  a  lirst  and 
second  order  light,  and  the  rcvcdvinjx  retloitor  light  at 
Mnliilo  I'dint,  of  21  ri'tleetors.  The  three  next  in  or- 
der are  Sundy  Hook,  (.'ape  Ilcniopon,  and  Capo  Henry, 
cMich  littcd  with  IH  21-inch  reflcMtors,  and  in  towers  (if 
a  good  elevation.  The  Hoston  harbor  light,  lifted  with 
II  21-ineh  Eiiglisli  relleetors,  probably  tmir  .-taiids  nt^xf 
on  this  Ust,  although  the  apparatus  is  iiuiih  >Miri:  and 
has  mt  had  the  care  and  attention  it  deserved.  There 
are  23li  llxeil  lights,  30  revolving  lights,  2  tlxcil  mid 
revolving  lights,  18  double  lights,  2  triple  lights, 

"Average  nunilier  of  lamps  per  light-house,  In  the 
I'nited  States,  is  nowU^;  in  England  (general  coast), 
13;  in  Scotland  (do,),  17^;  in  Ireland  (do,),  20;  iii 
Ireland  liarlmr,  VJ.  The  41  light-vessels  of  the  United 


States  are  fltted  without  lamps  (in  the  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation of  the  term),  and  without  reflectors.  "Vhe 
lights  are  consequently  seen  at  very  short  distances, 
and  do  not  fully  subserve  the  objects  for  which  they 
were  authorized  by  Congress.  Argand  lamps,  with 
large  parabolic  reflectors,  are  employed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain In  light-vessels.  The  Admiralty  list  of  Trinity 
House  lights  for  1849,  shows  that  there  were  at  that 
time  seven  floating  lights  fitted  with  revolving  appara- 
tus, belonging  to  that  corporation. 

"  Diitinctive  Characters. — The  distinctive  characters 
of  the  lights  of  the  United  States,  are: — Ist,  fixed 
lights ;  2d,  revolving  lights ;  8d,  double  lights,  or 
lights  in  two  towers  ;  4th,  lights  in  three  towers  ;  5th, 
colored  lights.  Distinctions  have  been  employed  at 
10  stations  from  two  fixed  lights,  and  from  one  fixed 
light,  and  one  revolving  light ;  and  in  three  towers 
with  two  lights,  one  above  the  other.  There  is  but 
one  triple  light  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States. 
The  beacons  for  ranges  are  not,  of  course,  included  in 
these  numbers.  Double  and  triple  lights  are  among 
the  most  wasteful  modes  of  distinction,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  tho  least  efTective.  Verj-  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  distinguishing  lights  in  the  United  States. 
At  points  along  the  eastern  coast,  many  fixed  lights 
are  seen  at  the  same  moment,  without  the  njeans  of 
knowing  any  of  them.  The  proportion  of  revolving 
to  fixed  lights  on  the  entire  coast,  is  1  to  9'2.  The 
proportion  of  all  modes  of  distinction,  including  mul- 
tiple and  colored  lights.  Is  1  to  5-2. 

"  On  the  coast  of  Maine  there  are  34  light-stations ; 
of  which  number,  3  are  revolving,  1  two-towers  fixed 
and  revolving,  1  two-towers  fixed  lights,  and  tho  re- 
maining 29  are  all  fixed  lights.  In  New  Hampshire 
there  are  3  light-stations  :  1  fixed,  1  revolving  red  and 
white,  and  1  fixed,  with  2  lights  in  1  tower.  In  Mas- 
sachusetts there  aro  42  light-stations  ;  of  which  5  are 
revolving,  11  fixed  and  revolving,  1  lens,  flashing,  8 
double  fixed,  1  triple,  and  tho  remaining  2G  are  fixed 
white  lights.  In  Ilhodo  Lsland  there  are  9  stations  ; 
2  are  revolving,  and  7  aro  fi.xcd  lights.  In  Connecti- 
cut there  aro  11  stations  ;  2  are  revolving,  and  9  fixed 
lights.  In  New  York  there  aro  41  light-stations ;  4 
are  revolving,  and  37  fixed  lights.  In  New  Jersey 
there  aro  10  light  stations;  1  revolving,  1  fi.xed  and 
revolving,  1  red,  and  7  fixed  lights.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia there  are  4  light-stations,  and  .ill  fixed  lights. 
In  Delaware  there  aro  8  light-stations,  and  all  the 
lights  are  fixed.  The  one  on  tlie  breakwater  U  callid 
a  red  and  white  light,  by  the  keeper  ;  but  us  the  light 
can  not  bo  seen  through  tho  dark  red  shield-like 
shades,  tho  white  part  only  is  seen.  In  Maryland 
there  are  14  light-stations ;  1  double  fixed,  and  l.'i  sin- 
gle fixed  lights.  In  Virginia  there  are  8  light-sta- 
tions ;  2  are  revolving,  and  6  aro  fixed  lights.  In 
North  Carolina  there  are  11  light  stations:  2  are  re- 
vtdving,  2  double  fixed  lights,  and  7  fixed  lights.  In 
South  Candiiia  there  are  o  light-stations  ;  1  revolving, 
2  double  fixed  ligbt-lieaeons,  and  2  fixed  lights.  In 
(Georgia  there  are  H  light-stations ;  2  revolving,  1  two 
fixed  beacons,  and  (!  fixed  lights.  In  Florida  there 
arc  12  light-stations  ;  6  revidving.  and  6  fixed  ;  one  of 
the  latter  with  red  shades.  In  .\labaina  there  are  3 
light-stations;  1  revcdving,  and  2  fixed  lights.  In 
Mississippi  there  are  4  light-stations,  and  all  fixed 
lights.  In  Louisiana  there  aro  14  light-stations;  :! 
revolving,  1  with  two  lights  in  one  tower,  1  red  light, 
and  tin-  remaining  9  aro  all  fixed  lights.  Of  tho  re- 
maining 49  li;^hts,  (Hi'i/  lirii  aro  revolving, 

"  Tlie  I'liregiiing  lights  are  exclusive  of  the  42  light- 
vessels  distributed  along  tho  coast,  forming  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  light  system,  all  of  which  are  fixed 
lights.  From  tho  Highlands  of  Navesink  to  the  fixed 
light  on  Dry  Tortugas,  a  distance  of  upward  of  1300 
miles  by  I  ho  coast,  there  aro  only  3  prominent  revolv 
iiig  lights  ;  all  tho  rest  being  single  fixed  lights.  The 
;  ruvolving  lights  at  Cajie  Cliarles,  at  Oeracoke,  Sapeb  . 
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•nd  Am«Ua  island,  are  not  included  in  this  estimate, 
because  they  are  minor  lights,  and  not  seen,  except  by 
vessels  bound  into  ports  near  their  location.  Body's 
bland  is  co  badly  placed,  and  so  low,  that  it  is  of  very 
littlo  use  to  navigators.  From  Dry  Tortugas  to  Cape 
Canaveral,  a  distance  of  nearly  400  miles,  there  is  not 
m  single  revolving  or  other  than  flxed  lights.  From 
Charleston  to  Cape  Canaveral,  a  distance  of  300  miles, 
all  the  prominent  lights  are  flxed,  with  only  two  minor 
revolving  lights.  From  Charleston  to  Naveaink,  there 
is  but  one  revolving  light  which  can  be  of  any  use  to 
the  mariner  bound  to  New  York. 

"  In  Kngland  the  lights  are  distinguished  by  flxed, 
revolving,  flashing,  colored  (red  only  being  used),  with 
combinations  of  double  fixed,  flxed  and  revolving, 
etc.,  etc.  The  English  Trinity  Ilou^e  corporation 
have  7  revolving  lights  on  board  of  light-vessels,  out 
of  25  ;  and  the  proportion  of  revolving  to  flxed  lights 
U  1  to  4.2.     Of  40  sea-coast  lights,  10  are  flxed  white, 

10  revolving,  4  revolving  and  fixed,  3  rml  fixed,  and  1 
double  flxed  light ;  that  is,  one  half  are  fixed,  and  the 
remaining  half  are  revolving,  etc.     The  Scotch  have 

11  fixed  white  ;  2  revolving  red  and  white  ;  4  revolv- 
ing, showing  brightest  every  minute ;  4  revolving,  and 
showing  white  lights  every  two  minutes ;  2  double 
fixeti  lights  ;  2  fiushin;;  once  in  every  five  seconds  ;  4 
intermittent  lights,  brightest  state  once  in  two  min- 
utes ;  2  flxed  and  red  ;  1  doul)le,  revolving  at  the  same 
instant ;  making  only  11  fixed  lights,  out  of  3H,  on  the 
entire  coast  of  S<-otland.  In  Ireland  tliere  are  five 
distinctions  employed  :  fixed  white,  flxeil  red,  revolv- 
ing white,  revolving  red  and  white,  and  intermittent 
lights.  Of  23  sea-coast  lightH,  II  are  fixed  white,  7 
revolving,  1  fixed  red,  and  1  fixed  and  revolving. 

"  In  France  there  are  nine  principal  combinations  of 
lights,  possessing  distinctive  cliamcteristics,  viz.:  1. 
Flishes  which  succeed  each  other  every  minute.  2. 
Flashes  which  sucoeoil  each  other  every  half  mln- 
ut<',  .1.  Klaahes  altrrnnte  red  and  wliite.  4.  Fixeil 
lights,  varied  liv  fl:uibpH  every  4  minutes.  6.  Fixed 
lighU,  varied  by  flashes  every  3  minutes.  0.  Fixed 
ligiits,  varied  iiy  flashes  every  2  minutes.  7.  Fixed 
white  lights,  varied  l)y  red  flashes  more  or  less  fre- 
quently. 8.  Fixed  lights.  It.  Doulde  flxed  lights. 
To  which  might  lie  added  fixed  and  revolving,  in  two 
towers,  as  at  Xavesink.  Thero  are.  however,  very 
few  double  lights  in  France,  and  are  only  employed  to 
give  a  \  cry  decided  character  to  a  Im-ality,  in  cdntra- 
distinction  to  those  nenrevt.  Ily  ailoptiii^  tlie  princi- 
pie  (if  Kear  Adiiiiral  Itnsf^el,  as  set  fortli  in  the  pro- 
gramme reporte<|  liy  him  for  lighting  the  coasts  of 
France,  in  1822,  finally  ud<ppted  liy  the  French  ndiiiin- 
istrati<m  in  lH2.'i,  and  whicli  has  Iwen  steadily  adhered 
to  since,  of  plaring  first  onler  sea-<Hi;ist  liglits  within 
the  distance  of  42  nautical  miles  of  each  other,  there 
can  lie  no  gre.nt  difiiculty  in  obtaining  n  suflicient 
numlicr  of  very  marked  distinctinns  for  sea-coast 
ll>;lils.  The  present  advanced  and  prugrcssive  state 
of  nautical  M-ience  is  also  limuglit  In  to  the  aid  nf  tlie 
liglit-honse  en;{ineer,  as  it  will  now  seldiun  hsp|)en 
that  a  navigator  will  l>e  H4  miles  out  of  his  reckoning. 
l)y  commencing  at  one  line  uf  tlie  boiiiiilary  of  a  coun- 
try, on  a  sea-coast  where  a  first  order  lii;ht  is  reiiuin-d, 
with  a  revolving  li>;hf ;  then,  at  tlie  distance  of  42 
nautical  miles,  a  fixicl  li^rlit:  ami  at  the  distance  of 
42  nautical  miles  further,  a  rtashinj;  light ;  then  un 
intermittent  bright,  then  n  fixed  light ;  then  a  revolv- 
ing -and  so  oil  along  the  entire  coast — the  mariner 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  recognixing  any  well-kept 
light  that  he  may  •'Ce.  .Should  it  become  necessary 
t«  employ  time  as  one  of  the  idenients,  then  there  can 
lie  no  iM'tter  system  than  thot  eniployeil  in  Frame, 
An  decisional  deviation  may  be  fuuiid  to  be  necessary, 
such  as  the  erection  of  two  towers  f<ir  flxed,  nvolving, 
or  flxed  and  revolving  lights.  This  is  one  of  the 
branches  of  light-house  service  which  can  only  lie  ex- 
ecuted pru|ierly  by  competent  persons,  who  hav«  thor- 


oughly Investigated  and  studied  the  subject,  both  in 
general  and  for  special  cases.  Should  the  very  inee- 
nious  plan  of  distinguishing  lights  by  ocoultatlons  as 
proposed  by  Mr.  Charles  Babbage,  prove,  upon  experi- 
ment, to  be  practicable,  the  whole  system  of  charac- 
teristic distinctions  will  be  entirely  changed  and 
greatly  simplifled. 

"  The  floating  lights  of  the  United  States  are  all 
flxed,  and  fitted  with  common  torch  lamps,  without 
Argand  burners  and  reflectors.  The  light-vessels  are 
too  small  for  exposed  positions,  and  the  models  are 
not  the  best  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  de- 
signed. They  are  not  provided  with  moorings  such  as 
they  require,  and  there  is  not  sufficient  attention  paid 
to  placing  them  in  their  proper  positions.  The  llirhts 
in  consequence  of  the  inferior  lamps  wilhout  rrjlertiirg 
are  of  very  little  use  to  the  navigator.  The  uncer- 
tainty of  finding  the  light-vessels  in  their  proper  posii 
tiona,  by  navigators  who  have  been  several  months 
absent  from  the  country,  produces  a  general  distrust 
which  deutroys  all  reliance  on  them,  ' 

"  The  floating  lights  of  England  and  Ireland  are 
built  upon  the  liest  models ;  are  of  sufficient  tonnage 
to  be  safe  at  the  points  for  which  thev  were  liuilt  ■ 
are  constructed  in  the  most  substantial  manner— of 
wood  generally,  but  in  some  cases  of  iron  ;  are  moiired 
with  heavy  anchors  and  chains,  and  long  scopes. 
Those  placed  to  mark  channels,  as  the  Nortli-Wcst 
lif^ht-vessel  nt  LivcriMol,  are  moored  with  long  scopes 
of  cable  to  a  swivel,  and  hove  in,  so  that  in  swinging 
they  do  not  change  their  iMisittuns  perce]itilily.  These 
floating  lights  are  placed  in  the  most  ex|iosed  positions 
in  the  Irish  or  St.  George's  Channel,  in  the  Ilritish 
Channel,  North  Soo,  ond  in  the  most  exposed  iidsi- 
tiona  of  the  English  and  Irish  coasts.  It  very  scMom 
hap|>ens  that  they  break  from  their  moorings',  and  are 
never  taken  away  without  previously  placing  a  ilMiili- 
cato  in  the  position.  The  system  of  relief  to  the 
kee|)cra  ami  crews  is  an  admirable  one ;  one  that  In- 
sures a  faithful  perfonn.-incc  of  the  duties  intrusted  to 
them,  to  the  great  advantage  of  navigators, 

"  The  English  floating  lights  are  fitted  with  Ar);iiid 
lamps  and  parabolic  reflectors— fixed,  re\dlviii(r,  „„ii 
doulile  lights.  They  are  distinguished  by  dav  hy 
c.iges  of  hoo|i-iron,  balls,  cones,  flags,  etc,  etc,  "  The 
name  and  number  of  each  light-vessel  are  painted  in 
large  letters  and  figures  consjiicuously  on  the  sides 
and  stern.  These  lights  from  the  superior  apparatus 
employed  In  them,  and  the  great  care  and  attention  of 
ins|HKllons  and  superintendence,  under  the  iiost  rij;i(I 
Instructions  in  detail  (which  are  printed  in  large  type, 
and  hung  In  frames  in  the  apartnu'nts\  are  very  little 
inferior  to  the  same  class  of  reflector  lights,  with  equal 
elevations,  on  shore.  Many  of  iheni  can  lie  scpii  from 
the  deck  of  a  merchant  vessel  12  t"  14  miles,  while 
those  in  this  country  can  only  be  sciii  from  3  to  7 
miles,  Itcfractors  have  been  made  by  Mr,  l.rtour- 
iicau,  of  Paris,  for  light-vessels,  which  lau  not  fail  to 
U'  productive  of  much  lienefit,  and  which  are,  no 
(hiulit,  destined  to  rendor  flciatlng  lights  much  hotv 
useful  to  the  navigator  than  Ihey  have  liillicrto  lieen, 
even  ii  England,  where  the  best  reflecting  apiiaratus 
has  been  employed  for  many  years, 

"  Afiidf  of  iiMiHainmij  I'tncin  «f  I,ighl-llouti$, — N'u 
syHtemallc  mode  of  determining  where  there  should  lie 
u  light-house,  or  boat,  seems  to  have  been  followed  for 
any  |ieriod  of  years,  and  hence  the  lights  arc  mi  iiiiiiier- 
ous  on  some  parts  of  the  coast  as  to  be  incimvciiicnt, 
and  on  other  parts  are  so  few  as  not  t'l  suiiply,  civfi 
m(«/cnj/<7y,  the  demands  of  uavigalion.  The  |irinci- 
,ilc  adopted  by  the  French  I'dnunissiuiiiT  of  li;,'ht- 
houses  for  placing  lights  on  the  coast  uf  France,  will 
bo  fiiund  stated  in  another  part  of  this  report :  stivuli- 
ly  adhered  to,  it  has  prevented  the  w.istcl'ul  multi|ili- 
catlon  of  lights,  and  has  provided,  gradually,  those 
really  necossary  for  facilitating  navigation, 

"  Plaiu/or  J.it/ht-llouK>,  Light-  Vrueli,  (tf.—i^o  sys- 
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tematic  methods  appear  to  have  been  reiiorted  to  to  le- 
curo  plans  for  light-houses,  light-boats,  lighting  appa- 
ratus and  other  accessories,  in  the  United  States.  The 
preparation  of  plans  for  light-houses,  lighting  appa- 
ratus, and  other  accessories,  is  the  business  of  an  engin- 
eer. Occasionally  architects  have  been  consulted,  and 
the  Treasury  Department  and  Congress  have  some- 
times devolved  the  preparation  of  plans,  etc.,  upon  the 
officers  of  the  corps  of  topographical  engineers.  The 
uncalled-for  variety  and  the  incnnvenienre  and  ill- 
adaptation  of  the  structures  visited  by  the  Board,  show 
liow  much  the  Intervention  of  knowledge  is  required. 
In  discussing  the  details  of  those  works,  this  fact  will 
constantly  appear.  Professional  skill  is  essential  to 
efficiency  and  economy.  Ill-contrived  light-houses  re- 
quire numerous  additions,  and  do  not  then  answer 
their  purpose.  Badly-constructed  ones  are  expensive 
In  repairs,  besides  injuring  the  apparatus  and  stores 
contained  in  them,  liadly-contrived  lamps  waste  the 
oil,  and  answer  imperfectly  the  purpose  of  lighting. 
Mirrors  badly  made,  uuskillfully  arranged,  unscientilic 
in  tlioir  forms  and  adjustments,  cause  a  loss  of  light 
whiili  is  paid  for  in  oil.  Imperfect  ventilation  causes 
a  \m\  lit,'ht.  Unsciontiflc  arrangements  of  the  lantern 
in  regard  to  glazing,  painting,  etc.,  cause  a  waste  of 
li(;lit.  The  proper  arrangement  of  these  matters  is  the 
study  and  occupation  of  a  profession.  The  neglect  of 
the  proper  conditions  is  wasteful.  Plans  of  light- 
houses of  different  classes,  with  modifications  adapted 
to  different  Uicalitles,  would  promote  economy  bj-  tlie 
frequent  repetition  of  the  same  pieces,  which  in  stone- 
work, lirick-work,  iron-casting,  carpcnter's-work,  gla- 
iier':<-work,  and  the  like,  is  productive  always  of  a 
decided  economy.  Tho  important  sulyect  of  alarm 
signals  has  not  received  the  attention  wliich  it  de- 
serves. In  tho  English  light-houses  the  gong  is  used 
instead  of  tho  bell,  to  give  signals  in  cose  of  fogs,  and 
no  attempt  appears  to  have  been  made  in  this  country 
to  coiupurc  tho  value  of  the  two  kinds  of  alarm  sig- 
nals. The  fog-whistle,  introduced  l)y  Mr.  I)al)(>ll  and 
rci'dminended  by  tho  Board,  has  lieen  found  to  be  far 
more  efficient  than  the  bell.  The  Board  had  ample 
means  of  forming  correct  conclusions  us  to  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  modes  of  warning  the  mariner  in 
fogs,  and  found  no  dilficulty  in  deciding  in  favor  of  tlie 
wiilstle  for  [wsitions  where  it  can  l)e  put  up. 

"Mr.  .\lexander  Gordon,  civil  engineer,  of  London, 
proposed  to  tho  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  light.hiiiises,  in  18 15,  that  the  gong  employed 
on  lioard  of  light-vessels  should  bo  su|)crseded  liy  tlie 
use  of  a  shrill  scream  or  whistle,  such  us  the  railway 
wiilstle,  giving  it  sound  by  a  liellows,  and  having  the 
sound  direited  around  the  horizon  liy  reflectors,  similar 
to  those  of  Bordier  Maroet  for  retlecting  light.  The 
reflection  of  the  sound  of  tho  air-whistle  of  Mr.  PaboU 
Is  lielicved  to  lje  practicable  by  the  means  suggested  hy 
Mr.  (iordou ;  at  any  rate,  tho  importance  of  tlio  sub- 
ject warrants  tho  small  expenditure  wliich  would  !»■ 
required  to  test  it  experimentally.  The  discharge  of 
heavy  guns  has  lieen  recommended,  and  would  be 
efl'eotivc  if  there  were  sufllcient  force  at  tho  llght- 
Iiouses  to  load  and  lire  them.  They  would  always  be 
expensive,  however,  every  discharge  of  a  21-pouuder 
gun  costing  about  $1.  The  fog-lmlls  examined  by  the 
United  States'  Board  were  not  placed  so  as  to  produce 
the  best  elfect.  That  at  Boston  harbor  was  Inclosed  in 
a  frame  building,  the  sides  of  which  olTectually  dead- 
ened the  sound  in  two  directions.  It  is  time  tliat  this 
subject  roceiveil  full  and  careful  investigation  by  ex- 
periments under  the  direction  of  scientilic  men.  Bo- 
slcli's  this  class  of  signals,  those  intended  to  guide 
vessels  entering  into  burred  harbors,  when  (fnim  heavy 
weather  or  other  causes)  pilots  cnn  not  be  had,  should  lie 
carefully  systematized.  The  system  should  lie  adopted 
of  Captain  Fenoiix,  of  the  French  navy,de|)cnding  U|)on 
the  |Hifiitions  of  a  movable  triangle  lixed  to  a  |H>le  or 
mast,  or  to  a  light-honse ;  and  that  uf  Lieutenant  John 


Rodgers,  United  States'  navy,  by  a  flag,  to  be  used  in 
a  boat  or  on  shore.  Surf-boats  and  life-boats  should 
be  furnished  to  certain  light-house  stations,  and  the 
means  of  readily  providing  crews  for  them  in  time  of 
need,  be  furnished.  They  should  be  planned  by,  and 
constructed  under  the  direction  of,  competent  persons, 
who  would  study  all  the  details  of  their  nse,  and  make 
it  certain  that  when  required  they  could  be  launched 
and  effectively  manned.  The  trustees  of  the  Liver- 
pool Dock  Company  (England)  have,  under  the  ndmU 
rable  management  of  their  very  able  marine  surveyor 
of  that  port,  a  most  perfect  system  for  the  relief  of  the 
shipwrecked. 

"There  are  nine  life-boats  stationed  at  different 
points  around  the  bay  and  port  of  Liverpool.  The 
Iwats  are  constructed  on  the  most  approved  principles ; 
kept  on  carriages  in  the  boat-houses  near  the  shore, 
and  horses  provided  to  enable  them  to  proceed  to  the 
most  advantageous  spot  for  launching,  A  gun  is 
placed  at  each  station  to  summon  the  crew,  besides 
distress  flags  placed  at  each  light-house,  light-ship, 
and  telegraph  station.  The  arrangements  are  so  per- 
feet  that  in  many  instances  the  life-boat  has  been 
manned,  launched,  and  on  her  way  tn  the  wreck  in  17 
or  18  minutes  from  the  time  the  distress  signal  was 
made.  The  life-boats  are  manned  by  picked  boatmen 
of  Liverpool  and  picked  fishermen  along  the  coast,  who 
reside  near  the  boat  stations,  and  who  are  familiar  with 
the  banks,  swash  ways,  tides  and  currents,  in  Liverpool 
Bay.  The  whole  of  the  boatmen  are  kept  on  constant 
and  permanent  pay,  and  are  regularly  mustered  and 
exercised  once  a  month,  and  no  expense  has  been 
spared  in  rendering  the  bouts,  their  equipments  and 
crews,  as  perfect  as  possilde.  The  Liverpool  arrange- 
ments are  well  worthy  of  imitation  for  many  parts  of 
our  dangerous  coast  (especially  during  the  winter 
months).  The  necessity  can  not  too  strongly  be  urged 
for  the  employment  of  more  efHcient  means  than  now 
exist  at  the  points  where  life-boats  have  been  author- 
ized by  law  to  be  placed. 

"  Liijht-Bonts  and  their  Acr.ttioriea. — The  first  cost, 
large  annual  expense  for  maintenance  and  repairs,  and 
the  rapid  decay  of  light-vessels,  render  this  mode  of 
lighting  very  objectionfible,  independently  of  the  in- 
effectual manner  in  which  they  subserve  the  purposes 
of  warning  tlie  mariner  of  danger.  That  this  descrip- 
tion of  lights  has  not  received  the  attention  in  this 
country  due  to  its  importance  as  a  necessary  adjunct 
to  a  pro|ier  system  of  seu-coast  illumination,  is  very 
evident  to  the  Boanl. 

"  Tliat  there  are  many  points  on  our  extended  sea- 
coast  requiring  to  bo  lighted,  which  will  not  admit 
of  any  other  means,  is  also  evident.  It  therefore  he- 
comes  necessary  to  select  those  means  least  olijection- 
able,  in  an  economical  point  of  view,  and  best  adapted 
to  the  desired  end.  The  rapid  decay  of  timliers,  espe- 
cially on  our  southern  coast,  would  seem  to  suggest 
the  iiropriety  of  employing  more  durable  materials.  It 
is  stated  by  the  general  superintendent  of  lights  that 
these  vessels  last  from  r>  to  10  years.  To  obviate  the 
necessity  for  renewing  them  nt  such  short  periods  iron 
vessels  might,  with  great  propriety,  be  substituted. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  in  Europe  with  perfect 
success.  The  advantages  of  inm  over  wood  for  the 
constructiim  of  light-vessels  are  self-evident.  Dura- 
bility, buoyancy,  and  economy  of  first  cost,  are  the  ad- 
vantages, without  any  conceivable  disadvantages  that 
could  arise  from  their  introduction. 

"  The  inferiority  of  those  vessels  seen  by  the  Board, 
the  large  sums  appropriated  annually  for  their  support 
and  repair,  and  the  small  amount  of  usefulness  arising 
from  their  employment,  warrant  the  Board  in  recom- 
mending a  better  class  of  vessels  ;  to  be  built  of  iron, 
and  filled  with  the  best  parabolic  reflectors  and  Argand 
lamps,  similar  to  the  north-west  light-ship  at  Liver- 
pool and  those  generallj'  employed  by  the  Trinity 
House  Board  and  Irish  Board.     Proper  distinguishing 
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maA«  by  day,  m  well  as  the  dUttnctroiu  of  t^e  lights 
at  night,  should  not  b«  negloc-ted,  and  the  Board  can 
not  do  Iwtter  than  recommend  the  Liverpool  and  other 
English  light-vessels  as  proper  models,  in  every  respect 
worthy  of  imitation.     There  ore  many  points  on  our 
southern  coast,  especially  in  the  sounds  and  bays, 
whore  small  light-vessels  are  now  placed,  at  which 
screw-pile  foundations  might  he  substituted  with  great 
advantage  to  the  navigator,  and  in  an  economical  point 
of  view.     Structures  on  acrew-piles  costing  in  the  ag- 
gregate much  less  than  tlie  light-boats,  and  aflbrdiug 
a  more  powerful  and  eflicient  light,  would  conduce 
greatly  to  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  this  l)ranch  of 
the  lighting  service  of  the  United  States.     Tlie  appa- 
ratus of  the  light-vessels  of  tliis  country  is  so  fur  inferior 
that  most  intelligent  and  disiuterested  persons  engaged 
in  commerce  and  navigation  pronounce  them  useless. 
The  example  of  the  Trinity  House  corixirution,  Liver- 
pool lights  establishments,  etc.,  etc.,  in  fitting  up  tlieir 
light-ships  with  21-inch  parabolic  reflectors  and  Argiind 
lumps  and  burners,  has  not  been  followed  in  this  coun- 
try.    While  the  light-vessels  of  tliis  country  are  com- 
paratively usuleiis,  those  of  Great  liritain  are  In  many 
instances  equal,  and  in  all  nearly'  so,  to  tlioso  placed 
in  towers  on  the  sliore.     Tlie  introduction  of  movable 
machinery,   with  the   view   to    distinguishing    these 
lights,  is  not  of  very  recent  date  in  Kuropo,  though 
uot  known  here. 

"  The  removal  of  light-vessels  from  dangerous  and 
important  points  on  the  coast,  without  duo  notice  (a 
source  of  almost  universal  complaint  by  ma.«ter9  of 
vessels),  is  an  evil  that  can  not  be  remedied  too  soim. 
It  bus  not  been  many  days  since  the  finest  steum-frigntt< 
in  the  navy  struck,  oa  a  dangerous  shoal,  properly  luid 
down  on  the  coust-»urvcy  chart,  in  consequence  of  the 
absence  of  the  light-vessel  from  her  position.  Light- 
vessels  seldom  break  away  from  their  moorings  In  En- 
gland, and  are  never  taken  away  from  their  jmsitions 
without  previously  placing  a  substitute.  This  branch 
of  the  lighting  service  of  the  country  is  probably  the 
most  defective.  Properly  modeled,  built,  and  m(K)re<I, 
light-vessels,  fitted  with  the  liest  apjMtratu.H,  and  placed 
under  the  charge  of  com|>etent  masters,  with  ample 
crows,  governed  by  the  most  rigid  rules  and  regula- 
tions, and  subjected  to  fre<|uenl  vinitution  and  inspec- 
tion, can  alone  subserve  the  great  interests  of  naviga- 
tion, in  this  branch  of  the  lighting  service. 

"  Manner  aitd  Frtquency  uj'  Inytection — Pf  mom  hy 
trhom  tmulf. — All  ex|)erieuce  shows  that  frequent  in- 
S|M!ctions  of  liglit-houses  are  essential  to  miiintuining 
An  eflicient  s\'stcm.  These  inspections,  by  coin|H'tcnt 
persons  (engineers  of  the  corps  of  Ponts  et  Chan^'cs)  are 
carefully  provided  for  in  France,  by  members  of  the 
Trinity  Uoard  in  Eugland,  aud  by  the  engineers  of  local 
establishments,  such  as  that  of  the  Port  and  liaj-  of 
Liverpu«l,  and  by  the  engineers  aud  their  asiistantn 
of  the  establishments  uf  i:>cotlund  and  Ireluml.  The 
vigilance  which  is  secured  by  ins|>ectii>ns  ut  irregular 
intervals  is  of  grcuter  value  than  cncu  the  direct  re- 
sults of  uu  examination.  Our  system,  ut  present  is 
quite  delicient  in  this  res|>cct ;  a  t>inglo  annual  visit 
from  tlie  collectors,  who  are  sufwriiitendcnts  of  lights, 
and  the  vinit  of  the  employee  who  delivers  supjilles  to 
the  light-house,  etc.  (,the  latter,  in  some  dintricts, 
being  the  only  ins|iectioti),  is  obviously  insufllcent. 


mission  on  purchases,  distributing  supplies,  and  nom- 
inal inspectiona,  vould  be  ample,  under  the  system  nroi 
posed  by  the  Hoard,  to  produce  these  deslralde  and 
beneficial  results,  hetttr  have /ewer  lights  and  effectiee 
than  many  without  efficiency.  In  the  district  of  New 
York  the  collector  employs  an  assistant,  who  is  charmd 
with  the  care  of  the  lights,  beacons,  buoys,  etc.  and 
who  has  under  his  charge  a  small  vessel  for  fumiahins 
supplies,  visiting  the  lights,  replacing  buoys  when 
displaced,  and  the  like.  The  «eal  of  this  gentleman 
has  been  servicable  in  the  management  of  this  district  ■ 
and  were  it  guided  by  good  instructions,  and  sustained 
by  occasional  visits  of  a  competent  gemrul  inspector 
would  produce  still  1)etter  results.  ' 

"  Potitiom  of  Beaame,  Huoyi,  e<r.— As  a  general  rule 
only  seamen  familiar  with  hydrography,  and  pilots' 
know  what  beacons,  buoys,  and  sea-marks  are  reqiiiredi 
and   where   and   how  they  should   Iw  placed.     The 
l)eacons,   buoys,  and  sea-murks   which  would  suffice 
for  pilots,  with  tlieir  accurate  kno\vled){o  of  natural 
and  artiflcial  objects  available  for  safe  nuvigution,  arc 
not  always  sulBciont  for  mariners  generally.     Their 
otiject  is  not  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  pilut 
but  til  furnish  him  with  marks,  etc.,  to  provide  f<,r 
cases  of  emer^jency,  when  the  vessel  must  enter,  und 
may  not   be  provided  with  a  pilot.     Small  coasting 
vessels,  carrying;  freights  which  do  not  pay  well,  can 
not   alfonl  to  jKiy  pilotage.      The  necessity  for  the 
Iwacons,  buoys,  unil  sea-marks  recently  and  at  present 
pmvided   for   by  law,  is   iiiquirjd  into  und  reportiHi 
upon  by  the  superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  on  the 
examination  of  officers  of  the  work,  and  by  the  chiof 
of  the  'I'opographical  Hureuu.     They  ure  tlien  usually 
placed  by  pilots  or  seamen,  but  sometimes  liy  the 
officers  of  the  coast  survey.     When  requircil  to  be 
removed  on  account  of  Ice,  or  for  repairs,  or  when 
displaced,  they  are  replaced  by  contract  hy  the  year, 
under  the  authority  of  the  local  superintendent.  "  The 
duty  of  replacing  buoys  driven  from  their  moorings  is 
neither  su|ieriiitenilcd  nor  executed  in  a  propiT  man- 
ner.     The  buoys  are  usually  placed  by  pilots  («ho 
contract  to  perform  the  service)  by  compass  lieuriiij,'9, 
ranges,  or  by  guess  ;  s.nd  it  has  lieen  remarked  hy  the 
surveyors,  that  in  many  cases  their  places  are  »o  much 
changed  in  diffeient  years  as  to  produce  error,  and 
oven  danger.     The  coast  survey  oHiccrs  place  them 
by  the  known  positions  of  three  suitable  olijeots  on 
shore — a  method  known  ss  the  three-|Hiint  problem, 
measuring  the  angles  with  a  sextant.    This  is  the  true 
mode  of  placing  them  ;  und  no  jierson  sliouUl  lie  per- 
mitted to  put  them  down  who  is  not  coin|K'teiit  to  lue 
that  instrument.      When  ]>]uced,   it  is  indis|iensul)lc 
that  their  position  should  Ixj  verilled  by  a  coinpete-.it 
officer,  that  he  should  report  in  relation  to  them  to  the 
local  or  general   superintendent,  und  that  he  should 
ins[KM>t  their  positions  from  time  to  time,  uiul  ;,lwuys 
when,  liy  accident  or  ilesigii,  they  huve  liceii  moved. 

"  i'nli>rin(j nnd  Sfirnhfriuij  llHnijs. — I'litil  the  |<ttssuge 
of  the  recent  law  ( 18M)),  in  regard  to  coloriii),'  Inoys, 
the  l(M'al  sii|MTintendeuts  changed  thccolorsat  pleasure, 
often  introducing  the  utmost  confusion.  No  iiiiticn  of 
such  change  lieiiig  given  to  the  general  suis'riiilcnj- 
ent,  no  changes  could  lie  made  In  the  charts  of  the 
coast,  and  the  worst  consequence  might  have  resulted. 
Wise  legislation  has  checked  this  ;  lint  it  is  still  true, 
that  the  eTBtninutlon  of  p<isitions,  colors,  und  nam- 


l.!iec  Senate  Doc.  No.  JiW,  Ist  session,  'iOtli  Cungress.) 

The  evident  state  of  preparation  in  the  light-houses  at  j  Iters,  sboiilil  be  muds  by  coni|H'tcnt  ins|iectors,  und 
which  the  visits  of  the  Hoard  were  exjiected,  showed  j  rp|Nirted  to  the  Department.  I'lain  as  are  the  diren- 
that  go<Kl  effects  woulil  flow  from  a  system  of  inspec- '  tions  of  the  law  in  regard  to  coloring  and  numliiriii); 
tion.  Such  a  system  could  l>o  organized  with  very  j  buoys,  there  is  known  one  important  )iort  in  which  the 
little,  if  any,  additional  exjiense  to  the  g  -overnment ;  I  provisions  of  the  law  have  lieen  completely  niisuiidor- 
which  will  Ims  discussed  iu  iletail  in  another  |iart  uf  this  stood,  so  that  a  navl(;ator  running  by  the  buovs  must 
report.  The  eflicieucy  which  would  be  gained  by  i  put  his  vessel,  if  of  considerable  draught,  on  the  liar. 
thorough  inspection  would  justify  additional  ex|iendi-  "  Sufficient  care  has  not  been  bestowed  ii|Kin  the 
t»r«,  if  it  could  not  be  reached  without  it ;  but  it  is  buoyn  generally,  under  the  law  of  IKuO.  The  paint 
believed  to  be  clearly  demonstrated  elsewhere  in  this  used  for  coloring  has  not  been,  iu  any  sin«lo  instance 
report,  that  the  present  annual  expenditure  for  com-  ,  that  the  lioard  has  seen,  of  the  best  ipiality.    To  carri' 
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oat  the  denlf^n  of  the  act  of  ConKreas,  the  red  enpeolally 
should  be  of  the  heat  quality  of  red  lead,  the  black  of 
the  glomieet,  and  the  white  of  the  pnreat  white. 
Spttninh  brown  and  dirty  black  are  difflcult  to  distln- 
guiah  from  each  other.  Such  may  bo  aeen  almoat 
everj'whore  along  our  entire  couat.  The  apnr-baoya, 
being  the  moat  common  in  thia  country,  are  inefficient ; 
difHi:ult  to  give  easily  dlatinguiahed  marka  or  num- 
bers, ond  from  their  peculiar  ahape,  aize,  and  Improper 
mooring,  are  too  often  at  auch  an  angle  with  the  aur- 
face  of  the  water  aa  to  render  them  exceedingly  dlflS- 
cult  to  be  aoen.  Can  and  nun-buoya  ore  employed, 
but  not  to  a  great  extent,  and  thnae  uaed  are  much 
ton  amnll.  The  lioat-l)uoya,  uaed  chiefly  on  the  eaat- 
cm  coast  are  verj'  inefficient.  In  aome  of  the  rivera, 
b»rrel-l)Uoy»,  equol  in  capacity  to  al>out  a  aixty-gallon 
cask,  are  employed.  Iron  l)uoy8  have  lieon  authorized, 
by  apcoial  act  of  Congreaa,  for  the  Columbia  River, 
river?  in  Texoa,  Hatterao  Shnala,  etc.  The  moortnga 
of  liuoya  in  the  United  States  are,  aa  a  general  rule, 
very  defec^tivc.  The  weij{lit  of  the  blocka  of  granite, 
or  sinkers  of  iron,  and  size  of  chains,  arc  not  aufflcient. 
For  want  of  proper  inapcction,  buoys  frequently  sink 
at  their  moorings,  and  part  their  chains.  Too  much 
cjre  can  not  l)e  taken  to  guard  against  those  casual- 
ties, especially  in  important  channels:  in  rivers  and 
on  »an(i-l>ars,  lodgments  of  this  kind  may  destroy  a 
valual)le  chonnel.  The  im|)ortant  duty  of  raising  and 
replfti'iiig  l)Uoys  should  not  l)e  left  to  the  discretion  of 
contractors.  The  kind  of  bunys  required,  their  ma- 
terial, etc.,  should  all  be  provided  for  by  compef"nt 
persons.  In  regard  to  distin,<Tiiishing  thetii,  tlie  Board 
will  elsewhere  make  further  remarks.  The  numbers, 
as  now  placed  upon  the  bnoys,  are  veri-  ineffective, 
llie  law  in  regard  to  coloring  and  numl)ering  them, 
however,  is  deemed  all-suflicient. 

"  AV(>c  to  Marinfrt  in  rerjard  to  Chanijft. — Thia  is  a 
subject  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Hoard,  requires 
more  attcnticm  than  has  ever  l)cen  given  to  it  in  this 
country.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  publish  changes  in  n 
local  newspaper.  They  should  be  published,  as  far  in 
gilvanic  of  the  proposed  change  as  iK>ssil)le,  in  all  the 
leading,'  commercial  newspapers,  r  -itical  periodicals, 
and  liy  ph'.cards  in  large  type,  with  conspicuous  head- 
ings, and  distriliuted  at  honie  and  nl)road,  at  the  cus- 
tom-liouses,  and  ofBces  of  the  diffcrest  consulates.  In 
making  changes,  they  should  take  place  at  the  precise 
time  designated,  and  nothing  should  prevent  the  per- 
fect fullillment  of  the  originally  published  design. 
("Imn^cs  of  lights  in  light-houses,  removal  or  placing 
of  light-vessels,  should  n-i^er  take  place  with  less  than 
six  months'  notice :  a  year's  notion  would  be  bettor. 
Sliould  a  light-vessel  break  adrift,  although  replaced 
within  a  few  days,  a  notice  of  both  facts  should  ap- 
pear together  in  tlie  same  papers,  and  on  the  same 
placanls,  as  the  navigalir  miglit  otherwise  see  the  no- 
tico  of  the  breaking  adrift,  and  not  the  other,  and  there- 
by lie  deceived.  This  is  one  of  the  n\(ist  im|x>rtant 
t)ranche»  uf  the  lighting  service,  and  one  that  can 
never  be  perfectly  systematized  without  a  corps  of  com- 
jictent  and  efficient  local  Inspectors.  In  tliis  respect 
the  Trinity  House,  Northern  Lights,  Irish  Hoard,  Liv- 
erpool Uock  Trustees,  etc.,  are  good  models.  Notices 
of  proposed  changes  of  lights,  buoys,  lieacons,  anil  of 
new  lights,  are  to  be  found  in  every  part  of  the  glolie, 
and  always  placed  where  the  navigator  is  obligeil  to 
go  liefore  leaving  port — the  clearance  office,  and  at  the 
alllce  of  the  consul  of  his  country.  The  ndniirable 
system  followcil  by  these  independent  boards,  in  nil 
the  minuto  details  of  the  service,  for  tlio  benefit  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  can  not  be  too  highly  com- 
mended. Those  who  have  liecn  around  tho  world,  and 
visited  nearly  every  principal  port  it  contains,  never 
Mw  a  notice  to  mariners  relating  to  un  American 
light,  except  by  chance,  in  some  comer  of  a  newspa- 
per, and  that  probably  a  merely  local  one. 
"Changes  arising  from  caaualtioa  should  bo  pulv 


liabed  widely  In  the  manner  preacrilied,  and  at  tha 
game  time  reported  by  the  local  inapector  to  the  De- 
partmont.  No  changea  ahonld  be  made  except  on  the 
authority  of  the  Department,  which  should  authorize 
at  leaat  aix  montha'  notice.  In  all  caaea  of  lights.  The 
looaeneaa  of  the  ayatem  in  this  country  heretofore  In 
theae  reapects  is  proved  by  the  fact,  that  although  a 
circular  was  laaued  by  the  general  auperintendent  of 
lights,  etc.,  directing  the  collectora,  acting  as  superln- 
tendenta  of  light*  to  report  to  the  auperintendent  of 
the  coast  survey  all  changes  in  regard  to  lights,  bea- 
cons, bnoya,  etc.,  that  they  might  be  placed  upon  the 
charta,  but  one  collector  ever  complied  with  the  direc- 
tion. Changea  which  otherwise  would  be  improve- 
ments, unleaa  known  to  the  mariner,  become  snares. 
No  list  of  beacons,  buoys,  or  aea-marka  exiats ;  no  de- 
scription of  them  can  be  obtained,  except  by  a  general 
visitation  and  inapcction  of  them  along  the  whole 
coast.  Having  failed  to  obtain  the  required  Informo- 
tion,  efforta  have  been  made  by  the  Board  to  procure 
this  important  Information  from  the  local  superintend- 
ents, for  the  purpose  of  arranging  a  descriptive  list  of 
them.  Ho  far  only  a  few  rctuma  have  been  made, 
and  some  of  theae  not  full  enough  to  carrj-  out  the  de- 
sign. European  light-house  boards  do  not  confine 
themselves  to  giving  notice  to  mariners  of  proposed 
changes,  etc.,  in  their  own  lights,  etc.,  but  they  cause 
those  in  foreign  languages  to  be  translated,  and  aa 
widely  disseminated  as  their  own.  The  Trinity  House 
corporation  of  London  causes  the  notices  relating  to 
lights,  etc.,  on  the  French  coasts,  as  well  os  on  their 
own,  to  be  published  In  tlie  commercial  papers  in  this 
countrj*. 

"  Relatitv  Economy  of  Jfefiertor  and  Lens  Si/item$. — 
Now,  although  the  most  decldsd  results  In  favor  of 
economy  are  to  be  expected  from  the  reformation  of 
the  minor  classes  of  lights,  we  do  not  therefore  con- 
clude that  we  should  begin  with  them,  because  human- 
ity, and  the  more  general  interests  of  commerce,  ond 
the  sofety  of  our  ships-of-war,  have  their  claims.  Our 
ships-of-war,  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce,  all 
that  arrive  on  our  coast  from  distant  voyages,  ore 
more  liable  to  suffer  from  the  inferiority  of  our  sea- 
coast  lights,  or  higher  class  lights,  than  are  our  coast- 
ers from  the  deficiencies  of  the  inferior  classes ;  and, 
accordingly,  it  is  along  our  exterior  coast  line  that  we 
find  occurring  the  greater  number  and  the  most  disas- 
trous shipwrecks  during  the  stormy  seasons. 

"  The  minor  lights  are  usually  so  multiplied,  ond  the 
localities  Inside  of  the  general  coast  line  so  well  known 
to  the  navigators  of  our  boys  and  rivers,  that  thej-  can 
not  often  be  at  a  loss  for  a  secure  harbor  somewhere  in 
heavy  weather;  whereas  the  sea-coast  lights,  at  times 
comparatively  few,  and  even  deficient  in  nun\ber, 
and  at  others  complicated  by  their  superabundance, 
occupy  positions  full  of  danger  to  the  navigator.  It  Is, 
therefore,  of  the  first  Importance  to  ships  arriving  on 
the  coast  from  distant  voyages,  thot  the  light  which 
they  first  make  should  bo  clearly  vIsil)Io  at  tlie  greatest 
distance  from  tlio  land,  and  that  it  should  be  so  dis- 
tinct in  character  as  not  to  be  confounded  with  other 
lights  ;  and  it  is  not  less  important  that  we  should  not 
delay  giving  to  such  lights  all  the  perfection  they  are 
cai>al)lo  of  receiving ;  and  having  accomplished  this 
puqmse  with  respect  to  the  most  prominent  and  im- 
portant, wo  should  extend  tho  improvement  to  the 
lights  of  inferior  classes  and  of  minor  importance, 
although  by  so  doing  we  were  to  save  at  the  outset 
something  less  than  if  wo  were  to  liegin  by  reforming 
the  minor  lights,  because  in  the  mean  time  our  foreign 
commerce  and  the  navy  might  be  suffering  to  an 
amount  for  surpassing  thot  which  might  bo  saved  to 
the  revenue. 

"  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  8a3'8 :  '  In  comparing  the  fixed 
dioptric  ond  tho  fixed  catoptric  apparatus,  tlie  results 
may  be  summed  up  under  tho  following  heads : 

"  '1.    It  is  impossible,  by  means  of  any  practical 
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oombination  of  panboloidal  reflectors,  to  diatribute 
round  the  horiion  a  zone  of  light  of  exactly  equal 
intenaity,  while  thia  may  bo  easily  effected  by  diop- 
tric meana  in  the  manuer  already  deacrilted.  In  other 
words,  the  qaalities  required  in  fliced  lights  can  not  be 
■o  fully  obtained  by  reflectors  as  by  refractors. 

"  <  'i.  The  average  light  produced  in  every  azimuth 
by  burning  one  gallon  of  oil  in  Argand  lamps  with 
reflectom,  is  only  about  one  fourth  of  that  produced 
by  burning  the  same  quantity  in  tlie  dioptric  appara- 
tus, and  the  annual  expenditure  is  X140  S.t.  8d.  less 
for  the  entire  dioptric  light  than  for  the  catoptric 
light. 

"  '  3.  The  characteristic  appearance  of  the  fixed  re- 
flecting light  in  any  one  azimuth,  would  not  lie 
changml  by  the  adoption  of  the  dioptric  method,  al- 
though its  increased  mean  power  would  render  it  vis- 
ible at  a  greater  distance  in  ever}'  direction. 

"  '  4.  From  the  equal  distribution  of  the  rays,  the 
dioptric  light  would  be  observed  at  equal  distances  on 
ever)-  point  of  tho  horizon — an  effect  which  can  not  be 
fully  attained  by  any  practicable  combination  of  para- 
boloidal  reflectors. 

" '  6.  The  inconveniences  arising  f^om  the  uncertainty 
which  attends  tlie  use  of  the  meclipnioal  lamp,  are  not, 
perha|>s  so  much  felt  in  a  fixed  as  in  a  revolving  light, 
because  the  greater  simplicity  of  the  apparatus  admits 
of  eanier  access  to  it,  in  case  of  accident. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"  '  There  can  be  but  little  d(>ul)t  that  tho  more  fully 
the  system  of  Fresnel  is  understiHid,  the  more  cer- 
tainly will  it  lie  preferred  to  the  catoptric  system  of 
illuminating  light-houses,  ut  leaxt  in  thone  countries 
where  this  important  l>ranch  of  administration  is  con- 
ducted with  the  care  and  solicitude  which  it  deserves. 

"  '  The  expense  of  fitting  up  a  revolving  light  with 
twenty-four  reflectorj,  ranged  on  three  faces,  may  !« 
estimated  at  £1298,  and  the  annual  maintenance,  in- 
cluding the  interest  of  the  flrst  cost  of  the  ap|)arutus, 
may  tie  calculated  at  £HS  8s.  4d.  The  fitting  up  of  a 
revolving  light  with  eig!it  lenses,  and  the  diaratoptric 
accessory  apparatus,  may  li«  estimated  ut  X\4i>9,  and 
the  annual  maintenance  at  X364  10s.  4d.  It  tlierei'ure 
follows,  that  to  e^itablish,  ^nd  aiterwnrd  maintaiii,  a 
catoptric  light  of  the  kind  culled  revolving  white,  A'ith 
a  frame  of  three  faces,  each  equal  in  power  to  a  fac.>  of 
the  dioptric  light  of  C'ordouan,  an  annual  outlay  of  .£ti,H 
18s.  more  would  be  required  for  lh«  reflecting  light  than 
for  the  lens  light ;  while  for  a  light  of  the  kind  called 
revolving  red  and  white,  whoso  frame  has  four  faces, 
at  least  iXi  reflectors  would  lie  required  in  onirr  to 
make  the  light  oven  approucli  an  equality  to  thu*.  of 
C'ordouan ;  and  the  catoptric  light  would,  in  that  case, 
cost  £iio  more  than  the  dioptric  light.' 

"  ('onvert  these  two  .:ums  into  our  currency,  and  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  have  a  saving  in  the  first  case  of 
$309,  and  in  the  seooml  case  of  iJKMD  |ier  annum. 

"  The  effect  prtiduced  liv  burning  an  equal  i|uantity 
of  oil  in  revolving  lights  in  ritlior  system,  may  be 
e(timttte<l  as  follows :  In  a  revolving  light,  like  that  of 
Skerrt'vore,  having  eight  niiles,  each  ligliting  with  its 
greatest  power  a  horizontal  sector  of  4°,  we  have  :Vi° 
(or  units)  of  the  horizon  illuminaleil  with  tlie  full 
power  of  3200  Argand  flames,  and  conse(|uently  an 
aggregate  effect  of  lll'J,40l)  flames  pro<iuce<l  by  burn- 
ing the  oil  required  fur  Hi  niflectors  ;  while  in  a  cato|>- 
tric  apparatus  like  tliat  of  the  old  light  at  liiclikeith, 
having  seven  sides  of  une  r«>flector  euili,  ligliting  with 
its  greatest  |Kiwer  a  sector  of  4°  ".')',  we  have  nearly 
81°  (<ir  units)  of  the  hori7.(iii  illuniiuated  with  the  full 
power  of  4(M)  Argand  flames,  and  i'>mse<|uentl y  an  ag- 
gregate eflVct  of  12,401)  flames  o»  the  renult  uf  burning 
the  oil  require<l  for  s<'ven  reflei-tiir«.  Hence  the  effect 
of  burning  the  same  ((uuntity  of  oil  in  revolving  lights 
In  eitiier  system  will  Iw  represented  resjiectively  by 
16-7,  12,400=«2M,»4.'»  f<ir  the  catoptric,  contrasted  with 
Un,iW  fur  the  dioptric  light ;  or,  in  other  words,  re- 


volving lights  on  the  dioptric  principle  use  the  oil 
more  economically  than  those  on  the  catoptric  plan 
naariy  in  the  ratio  of  3-C  to  1.  ' 

"  Let  us,  then,  take  the  approprUtion  for  oil  for  the 
lights  in  the  United  States,  deducting  the  quantity 
used  in  the  four  towers  fitted  with  dioptric  apparatus 
and  divide  it  by  8'6,  the  proportion  to  1,  in  favor  of  tlii 
lens  apparatus. 

"  1861-2.— Appropriatiou  for  oil  Oess  oil  burned  in 
lena  llghU)  •122,629  65;  1  to  :t-6  will  give  necessary 
quantity  for  lens  lights  of  equal  power,  ^34,063  (]» ; 
annual  saving  for  oil  by  this  mode  of  couiparlson' 
t88,5fi.')  67.  Glass  chimneys,  wicks,  and  repairs  of 
lighting  apparatus,  will  bo  in  tho  proportion  of  not 
less  than  BIO  to  8193 ;  that  is,  1  to  10.  Amount  ap- 
propriated for  these  objects,  minus  the  expenses  of  the 
same  articles,  for  the  four  lens  lights,  (>lu,lU'i  :iO;  i 
to  10  will  give  the  necessary  exjienso  with  lenses 
4ll216  23 :  annual  saving  by  thia  comparison  in  tlieso 
articles,  ♦13,646  07. 

"  The  oil  being  the  most  bulky  article  of  supplies,  it 
may  be  assumed  that  the  saving  in  oil  will  lie  a  fair 
pro|)ortion  fur  the  transportation,  tho  more  especially 
as  spare  lamps,  burners,  reflectors,  and  the  great  wear 
and  tear  of  tlie  Argaud  lumps,  burners,  and  rellectors 
is  not  included  in  the  estimate  of  annual  saving. 

"  Amount  appropriated  for  the  transportation  and 
delivery  of  oil  and  other  onnual  supplies,  IXol  2 
f  11,4.S7  ;  1  to  3'C  will  give  tho  necessary  expense  for 
this  article,  $3176  04:  annual  saving  with  lenses 
$8260  06.  It  may  bo  urged  that  there  would  nut  he  sc 
groat  a  saving  in  transportation  by  tlie  change ;  uf 
tlutt,  tho  experiment  alone  can  decide,  lly  tlie  uiil  uf 
a  small  steamer,  one  half  of  the  amount  appropriuted 
could  lie  saved  in  money,  while  very  iiiiportuiit  ad- 
ditional service  would  bo  rcndored  in  tho  way  of  iu- 
spcctions,  and  more  frequent  visits  to  the  principal 
sea-coust  lights.  Taking,  tlicu,  the  savings  of  this 
mode  of  comparison,  it  will  lie  as  follows :  for  oil  in 
one  year,  $88,665  67  ;  for  wicks,  chimneys,  repairs  of 
apparatus,  etc.,  $13,646  07  ;  for  transportation,  .•y«'J60 
06:  total  annual  saving,  $110,471  70.  Making  witliin 
a  fraction  the  same  amount  whicli  would  lie  saved 
annually  by  the  introduction  of  the  lens  apparatus  by 
this  com|iurison,  tlist  was  shown  by  taking  the  lights 
in  their  regular  order  of  |iowers,  and  comparing  with 
onlers  of  ns  nearly  as  iKissililo  eiiuul  [lowers  in  the 
Kresnel  system.  Nothing  therefore  can  be  dearer 
than  the  results  thus  set  forth. 

"  The  effect  priHluced  by  the  consumption  of  a  gal- 
lon of  oil  in  a  fixed  light,  with  26  reflectors,  which  is 
the  smallest  number  that  can  be  properly  eniplnycd, 
may  be  estimated  as  follows  :  The  mean  efl'ect  of  the 
light  spread  ovei  the  horizontal  sector,  sulistituted  hy 
one  reflector,  as  doluced  from  nieiistireiiieiits  iiiaile  at 
each  horizontal  degree,  by  the  metliod  of  shadows,  is 
e((ual  to  174  uiiussisteil  Argand  burners.  If,  then, 
this  quantity  be  multiplied  by  360  degrees,  we  shall 
obtain  un  aggregate  effect  of  6'J,(Mli ;  wlilcli,  ilivUled 
by  1,010  (the  number  of  gaUons  burned  during  u  year 
in  26  reflectors),  would  give  60  Arg.ind  flames  fur  the 
effect  uf  the  light  maintained  throughout  the  year  by 
the  combustion  of  a  gallon  of  oil.  On  the  uthirliaml, 
the  |Kiwer  of  a  catadiop':ic  light  of  the  lirst  order,  lilie 
that  lately  established  (iirdlcness,  may  be  cstlinatetl 
thus:  The  mean  effect  of  the  light  produced  by  joint 
effect  of  both  the  dioptric  and  eatadioptric  parts  of  a 
fixed  light  apparatus,  may  be  valued  at  l.'jO  Argand 
flames;  which,  multiplied  by  360  decrees,  gives  un 
aggregate  of  162,000;  imd  if  this  quantity  U\  illvided 
by  r)70  (the  number  of  gallons  burned  by  tlie  great 
lamp  in  a  year)  we  shall  have  about  2x1  Argand 
flames  for  the  efl'ect  of  tho  light  produced  by  the  idiii- 
bustlon  of  a  gallon  of  oil.  It  would  thus  uppe-'r,  tliat 
in  fixed  lights  the  Frenili  apparatus,  as  lately  im- 
proved, produces  as  tho  average  efl'ect  of  the  consump- 
tion of  tba  tame  quantity  of  oil  over  the  whole  horizon, 
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upward  of  foar  tlmM  the  amount  of  light  that  is 
obtainod  l)y  the  catoptric  mode,  although  in  certain 
direction!!,  opposite  the  axes  of  each  reflector,  the 
catnptric  light  is  fully  60  per  centum  more  powerful 
than  the  dioptric  light. 

"  Itut  the  great  superiority  of  the  dioptric  method 
rests  chiefly  upon  its  perfect  fulflllment  of  an  import- 
int  condition  required  in  a  fixed  light,  by  distributing 
the  rays  equally  in  every  point  of  the  horizon.  Hence, 
the  saving  for  flxed  liglits  in  the  same  amount  of  oil, 
etc.,  appropriated  fur  as  l>ef<ire,  will  lie  $01,971  94 ; 
saving  on  other  articles,  i|22,226  07 :  total  saving  per 
annum,  «!n4,198  01. 

"  It  may,  and  probalily  will  he  urged,  that  a  largo 
portion  of  this  annual  saving  will  be  absorbed  in  the 
wii);cs  of  additional  kee|iers.  In  answer  to  that,  it 
iniiv  l>c  stated,  that  in  the  comparisons  of  reflecting 
ami  refracting  systems  in  Kurope,  the  same  number 
of  l<ee|iers  is  required  for  both,  of  equal  class  or  order, 
anil  therefore  the  ascertained  saving  is  a  net  annual 
gain. 

"  In  the  United  States,  as  a  general  rule,  but  one 
lieepor  i  there  being  only  14  assistants  belonging  to  an 
cstalilisiiment  of  801  light-stntions,  fitted  witli  reflector 
apparatus)  is  attached  to  a  light-station.  To  render 
the  lar^^er,  or  soa-coast  lights  eflieient  and  safe,  two 
keepers  should  he  attached  to  each  station  having  a 
single  towci,  and  three  to  those  witii  two  towers, 
wliether  littod  with  reflectors  or  lenses. 

"  However,  as  it  may  l)e  contended,  that  inasmuch 
as  our  reflector  lights  in  general  have  only  one  keeper, 
and  tiiut  the  change  to  the  lens  system  would  require 
two  to  each  light  of  iho  first  or  second  class  or  onlers, 
it  mav  not  be  inappropriate  to  see  how  many  of  the 
present  lights  on  our  coast  would  be  required  to  be 
changed,  and  the  increased  expense  fur  an  additional 
keeper  to  each.  From  the  north-eastern  boundary  tii 
the  Kio  (irande  there  are  88  positions  which  ouglit  to 
be  fitted  with  the  most  powerful  first  order  lenses. 

"  There  are  points  between  some  of  these  first  order 
lights,  which  ought  to  tic  fitted  with  second  order  lens 
apparatus,  making  a  total  of  about  50  lights  of  the  first 
and  seinnil  orders.  An  additional  keeper  for  each,  at 
tlie  rate  of  $300  per  annum,  will  be  $16,000. 

"  If  this  snm  bo  deducted  from  the  total  already 
shown  (which,  on  the  contrary,  ought  to  bo  added  to 
the  present  ex|)enditures,  to  render  our  lights  in  that 
(lepartnient  equal  to  Kuropean  lights),  there  will  still 
lie  iiu  annual  saving  of  $9.),471  70,  or  .•J99,198  01.  If 
nildit'inal  evidence  were  required  to  prove  so  plain  a 
propositi<in,  that  the  reflector  system  is  more  expens- 
ive than  the  lens  system  in  the  proportion  of  8-(i  to  1, 
ilisrogiirdiiig  tlio  great  BU|)oriority  of  the  lens  system 
for  all  the  useful  purposes  of  the  mariner,  it  would  lie 
foiinil  in  tlie  action  of  the  Trinity  House  corporation, 
of  Deptfimi  Stroud,  London  ;  Nortiiem  Lights  conimis- 
sidners,  of  ICdinburg ;  and  the  liullast  UounI,  of  Dub- 
lin, Irelanil. 

"  In  \HXt  the  first  lens  apparatus  was  introduced 
into  Scotland. 

"  In  1h;I7  tiic  first  lens  was  introduced  into  Kngland, 
under  the  Trinity  House  corporation  ;  and  since  184.'» 
the  first  lens  li;?ht  was  lighted  in  Ireland. 

"Now  (18.")!)  there  are  very  few  ligiits  fitted  with 
reflectors  in  .Scotland ;  tlic  ronimissioncrs  having 
alianilnned  tlio  use  »f  that  apparatus,  and  substituted 
for  ittlin  Kresnel  and  iiolopluital  svstemuf  Mr.  Tli')mas 
Stevenson. 

The  Trinity  House  (London)  has  upward  of  20  lens 
liglitsof  the  first  and  second  order,  besides  numerous 
fourth  order  harlior  lights.  Lena  lights  arii  also  lieing 
introduced  into  Ireland  ;  the  precise  number,  liowever, 
now  existing  tlicre,  is  not  known,  as  they  are  not 
marked  in  ttieir  ])rintod  lists,  and  no  information  has 
yet  lieen  received  from  that  Imard. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  three  light- 
house boards  of  Great  Urituin  and  Ireland,  are  clone 


corporations,  deriving  their  means  entirely  from  light- 
dues  levied  upon  the  shipping  of  all  natlo.;s,  including 
that  of  their  own.  They  derive  no  pecuniary  advan- 
tages flt>m  the  government,  and  are  only  under  its 
general  control ;  consequently  their  acts  an  independ- 
ent of  Parliamentary  legislation. 

"  If  these  boards  had  found  the  recommendatiims 
of  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  CommonH  nf 
1846,  to  use  less  expensive  apparatus  and  combusti- 
bles in  their  lights,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of 
light  dues,  had  not  l>een  based  upon  sound  priuoiples, 
the}'  would  have  had  no  Inducement  to  follow  them ; 
for  whether  the  lights  are  economically  kept  or  not, 
good  or  bad,  the  same  amount  of  light-money  would 
lie  collected.  It  is,  therefore,  plain  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  lens  apparatus,  and  the  colza  oil,  into  the 
establishments  under  the  control  of  these  independent 
corporations,  was  the  result  of  close  examination  and 
trial  by  those  charged  with,  and  most  interested  in  the 
subject.  The  introduction  after  France,  first  liy  Hol- 
land, and  successively  bj*  Delgium,  Hanover,  Prussia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  liussia,  Italy,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  llrazil,  and  tlie  colonies  of  tlie  respect- 
ive nations,  goes  far  to  counteract  any  prejudice  which 
may  exist  in  any  quarter,  of  the  globe  against  this 
inimilable  illuminating  apparatus  fur  light-houses. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  renovations  of  English, 
Scotch,  and  Irish  lights,  and  the  erection  of  new  tow- 
ers, fitted  with  the  lens  apparatus,  a  material  redac- 
tion has  been  made  of  late  years  in  the  light-dues 
levied  in  Great  Uritain  upon  shipping.  This  may  in 
some  degree  bo  attributed  to  the  increased  amount  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  and  the  more  frequent  and 
rapid  intercourse  between  nations,  by  the  aid  of  steam 
navigation  ;  but,  it  can  not  fairly  be  contended  that  it 
is  wholly  due  to  that  cause. 

"  These  facts  are  undoulited,  and  the  deductions 
from  them,  it  is  believed,  will,  upon  the  closest  scru- 
tiny, be  found  to  be  correct. 

"  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson  says,  '  It  therefore  follows, 
that,  by  dioptric  means,  the  consumption  of  oil  neces- 
sary for  lietweeen  14  and  IG  reflectors,  will  produce  a 
liglit  as  powerful  as  that  which  would  require  the  oil 
of  24  reflectors  in  the  catoptric  system  of  Scotland ; 
and,  consequently,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  oil  equal 
to  that  consumed  by  10  reflectors ;  or  400  gallons  in 
tlie  year  against  the  Scotch  system.  Uut  in  order 
fully  to  compare  tho  economy  of  producing  two  re- 
volving lights  of  equal  power,  by  those  two  methods, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  into  tlie  calculation  the 
interest  of  tlie  first  outla}'  in  establishing  thoni.' 

"  It  is  wurtliy  of  remark  that  the  French  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  Dutch  government  in  introducing  lenses 
into  their  iiglit-liouses. 

"  The  subject  of  introducing  lenses  into  the  Scotch 
light-liousos  was  brought  liefore  tho  commissioners  of 
Northern  Liglits  liy  tiie  ICngiiicer*  of  that  body,  at  tho 
instance  of  General  Culliy,  of  tho  Uoyal  Kiiginecrs,  as 
early  as  1H21.  Tlio  Scotch  commissioners  directed 
their  engineer  to  visit  Franco,  and  rejKirt  uiion  tlio 
lights  of  that  country.  At  the  close  of  tho  year  1834, 
the  board  diiuoted  lenses  to  be  imported  fur  the  pur- 
pose of  making  experiment".  Tiiese  experiments  re- 
sulted in  the  recoiiimendutiun  that  an  important  light 
sliould  lie  changed  from  u  reflector  to  a  leiis  apparatus, 

"  It  is  liclicved  the  powerful  ami  unansworulde  ar- 
guments contained  in  tho  letters  of  Sir  David  lircws- 
ter,  in  18:l;t,  to  the  Hell-Kock  committee,  in  favor  of 
lenses,  contributed  greatly  to  tho  early  introduction 
of  tliem  into  tlic  lights  of  Scotland. 

"  Notwitiistanding  the  numerous  experiments  from 
1825  to  18;)'(,  made  by  the  Northern  Lights  commis- 
sioners to  test  the  relative  merits  of  the  two  systems, 
it  was  not  until  the  latter  year  that  decisive  steps  were 
taken  to  decide  tho  question. 


a 


♦  Kobert  btcveiisoiit 
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'"  "  In  October,  1H3A,  the  reflecttn){  apparatui  of  the 
revolvini;  light  at  Ini'hketth  yma  reinove<t,  and  diop- 
tric apparatnn  nalmtitiitocl. 

"  Ho  grant  wan  th»  satiaftiction  which  this  change 
products),  that  another  light  waa  immediately  changed 
to  a  lens  light.  The  second  lens  light  erecte<l  in  Scot- 
land was  at  the  Isle  of  Mar,  in  Heptemlier,  IWW. 

"The  Trinity  House,  London,  fitted  the  Start  Point 
light  with  a  lens  apparatuit  In  IHnV. 

"The  Turkish  government  employed  an  Rnglisi] 
emglneer  in  1R86-7,  to  make  ex|)eriments  witli  the 
FresncI  lenses,  Drummond's  light,  etc.,  to  enable  It  to 
decide  U|ion  the  best  illuminnting  apparatua  for  the 
Bosphonis  from  the  Hlack  Sea.  The  letter  upon  this 
subject  fW)m  William  Henry  Barlow,  Ksq.,  which  was 
read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Ix)ndon,  will  bo  fonnd 
to  contain  much  valuable  information  for  those  inter- 
ested in  the  experiments  of  light-house  navigation. — 
Viilf  I'hilninphimJ  Trantnrtion*  of  the  Royal  Socitty  nf 
/Mtuinn,  ]8.'t7,  p.  211. 

"  Xnmhrr  of  T.murt  m  the  World. — At  the  present 
moment  (1H51),  there  are  lens  lights  of  the  three  flrst 
orders  (tirst,  swond,  and  third  orders),  216,  and  of  the 
smaller  cluBses,  162 ;  making  the  total  numlier  of 
lenses  .S68. 

"  They  are  found  now  in  Knglnnd,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land, France,  Belgium,  the  maritime  States  of  (Jer- 
many,  Pt-nmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  Knssia  (the  lius- 
sian  government  lias  a  French  artist  estiibllshed  at  St. 
Petersburg,  for  the  manufacture  of  lenses  for  their 
lights'),  Italy,  Sp.'iin,  Portugal,  the  Mediterrfinean, 
Egypt.  Turkey,  ICast  anil  West  Indies,  Brar.il,  and,  in 
general,  in  all  the  colonial  dependencies  of  the  Knro- 
pean  States.  One  first,  two  second,  and  one  third  or- 
der, are  the  onlv  lenses  at  present  in  the  United 
States. 

"  The  three  first  iiame<l  wrre  procure<l  In  obedience 
to  special  acts  of  <"ongress,  and  the  thinl  order  was 
placed  on  the  Ilrandywino  shoal  Ity  the  Ti>|K)gr8phicaI 
Bureau. 

"  It  Is  understood  that  the  two  light-towers  now  in 
the  cf)urse  of  erection  at  Sand  Key  and  Carj-sfort 
Kcef,  under  the  direction  of  the  Topi' Taphical  Bureau, 
are  to  lie  (Ittod  with  first  order  lenst  . 

"Mr.  .Stevenson  pays  this  merited  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  savan  whose  system  Is  now  almost  imi- 
versally  admired  and  adopted  throughout  the  maritime 
world :  '  Fresnel.  who  is  already  classed  with  the 
greatest  of  tliose  inventors  who  exteml  the  lioundaries 
of  human  knowledge,  will  thus  at  the  same  time  re- 
ceive a  iilaco  among  those  benefactors  of  the  species 
who  have  consccrateil  their  genius  to  the  common 
gnod  of  mankind  ;  and,  wherever  maritime  intercourse 
prevails,  the  S(did  advant.igcs  which  his  lulKirs  have 
procured  will  Iw  felt  and  acknowled;;ed.' 

"flluminalion. — On  a  review  of  this  c ubject,  the  adop- 
tion is  recommended,  as  early  as  practicable,  of  the 
lens  system  instead  of  that  of  reflectors,  as  most  eflcrct- 
Ive  and  economical. 

"  It  has  been  shown  that  the  Fresnel  lens  is  essen- 
tial for  sea  or  lake-coast  lights  of  the  lirst  order  ;  that 
for  those  of  the  second  onler,  or  f<ir  secondary  or  Itea- 
con  lights,  includmg  the  third,  fourth,  tifth,  and  sixth 
orders,  the  useful  eft'ect  of  a  lens  liuht  is  from  :!•»;  to  -I 
times  that  of  reflector  lights  of  the  same  class,  anil 
♦hat,  economically,  the  reflector  lights  are  4  times  as 
expensive  for  oil  alone  as  the  lens  lights. 

"  It  has  lieen  clearly  shown,  in  discussing  this  mat- 
ter, that  if  it  were  possilile  to  convert  in  a  nioiuent  all 
the  present  reflector  lights  of  the  I'nited  .S'lites  into 
lens  lights  as  nearly  as  |Hissilile  ('t)iough,  in  almost 
everj-  instance,  they  would  lie  sujierior),  of  «|ual  or- 


"  If  the  estimates  for  1852-'63  ito  taken  as  a  l>asiB 
then  the  annual  saving  may  Im  increased  ^iHOik) 
which  will  make  the  entire  saving  for  one  yuar,  witll 
all  tlie  advantugaa  to  bo  derived  from  superior  IL'lits 
♦182,1H5.  *      ' 

"  Add  to  this  sum  ♦•10,000,  the  mean  of  tlie  value 
of  the  lamps  and  reflectors  proposed  to  lie  taken  from 
the  lighuhouses,  to  be  fitted  first  with  the  lens  uniia. 
ratus,  and  which  would  be  required,  under  any  ciruuui- 
stances  of  improvement,  for  the  42  light  vessois  iilrcuilv 
existing,  and  the  sum  of  ♦172,185  may  lie  put  (l,„v„  „., 
clear  profit,  with  which  to  purchase  lens  apparatus  fo  • 
the  first  year. 

"  By  upproprUting  this  sum,  or  oa  mucii  „f  it  as 
can  be  economically  and  judiciously  employed  in  im. 
proving  the  sea-coast  lights,  there  will  lie  an  addiiional 
gain,  at  the  end  of  the  lirst  year,  in  the  UiiTcrcncc  in 
the  cost  of  oil,  etc.,  under  the  two  systems,  fur  uli  tlio 
apparatus  procured  with  this  saving,  'riii,,  savini; 
will  go  on  from  year  to  year,  on  compound  interest 
at  the  rate  of  .10  to  60  |)er  cent.,  un'",  in  »  or  6  years' 
should  tlie  appropriations  l)e  made  as  rcquireil  tu  carry 
out  gradually  the  system,  we  Hball  have  ligiits  e,,„„'i 
to  those  of  Franco  and  Ureat  Britain  in  liriliiumv 
useful  effect,  and  economy,  and  apiiarutus  tliat  luiver 
requires  renewing,  without,  in  the  uggrc;;at«,  havini; 
spent  one  cent  more  tliaii  would  have  been  reiniired 
for  the  onlinary  service  under  tiie  present  system 
with  inferior  lights  and  enormous  sums  for  annual  re^ 
pairs  and  renovations. 

"These  estimates  are  based  upon  the  assumption 
that  tlie  sperm  oil  now  in  use  is  to  Im  cuntinucd. 
Should  it  be  d<icideil,  however,  to  follow  the  example 
of  nearly  the  whole  maritime  world  in  introducing  the 
colza  or  ra|)e-secd  oil,  a  saving  of  ;(6  to  40  cents  pur 
gallon  will  bo  gained,  equivalent  to  $40,000  to  *40,000 
more. 

"  The  price  of  the  first-quality  clarified  colza  oil  h, 
on  an  average,  nt  the  principal  markets  in  France,  72 
francs  the  hectolitre,  or  for  a  little  more  than  2ti gallons" 
which  is  equal  to  nearly  .56^  cents  jier  gallon.  .S|ierni 
oil,  in  this  country,  ranges  from  il.M  to  tjl.fij  per 
gallon,  and  It  is  doubtful  if  n  fair  quality  can  be  I'ur- 
nisiied  at  these  prices.  The  supply  of  the  licst  sperm 
oil  to  stand  a  temperature  of  in^i  Fahrenheit,  is  not 
equal  tu  the  demand,  and  no  otiier  quality  sliould  ever 
Ik!  liiirnt  in  a  light-hmise.  A  few  gallons  of  rape-seed 
oil  have  be»m  sent  from  Havre  to  the  Hoard,  costing 
alxiut  <>0  cents  per  gallon. 

"  This  important  agricultural  product  (ra|ic-9ecd) 
only  requires  to  l)e  introduced  favoralily  to  the  notice 
of  our  planters  and  fanners,  to  liecoiiie  a  Ikxhi  to  tlie 
nation  of  no  onlinar>-  value.  Adapted  to  the  »iill.<  of 
nearly  every  |H>rtion  of  this  great  CDUutrj',  its  admira- 
ble qualities  for  domestic  illumination  wuuM  won 
bring  it  into  favor,  ami,  by  its  means,  cx|H.>i  from  our 
houses  the  many  dangerous  fluids  now  used  lor  the 
sake  iifi/y  <f  i-t^ninmy, 

"  The  ex|M-rimeiits  made  liy  Fresnel,  Faraday,  Ste- 
ven-im.  mid  other  distinguished  imliviiluHls  liuvo 
proved,  Iwyond  all  <iiiestiiiu,  that  the  colza  is  nut  only 
Ive^tor  than  the  best  sperm  oil  (an  article  now  very 
dillicult  t.i  procure),  but  that  it  will  Imrn  17  liours 
without  coaling  the  wicks  ;  tliat  it  will  remain  in  a 
fluid  state  in  a  lower  temperature  than  liie  liest  spenn 
oil,  and  that  it  is  clieapcr  liy  nearly  one  third. 

"  In  this  country,  the  quantity  of  sperm  oil,  inde- 
pendently of  its  high  price,  lias  not  lieen  sullicieiit  to 
meet  tliH  demands  for  tlio  various  pirisises  connected 
with  Kteam  niachiner)-,  etc,  fur  several  yeiirs.  l.anl 
and  other  prejiared  oils  have  iK'en  forced  tu  take  the 
pbx'e  of  it,  for  these  and  other  purposes  fur  which  it 
is  |)ecuiiurly  adapted. 

The  returns  from  tho  fishing  grounds  sliow  that 


ders,  the  annual  saving,  for  oil  and  other  supplies, 

would   lie  |ill2,I86  27,  taking  the  appropriations  of  | 

1851  -'62  as  the  tiasis  of  the  calculation,  with,  at  the  ;  this  liranch  of  commerce  is  Iwcoming  more  and  more 

lame  time,  an  increase  of  »J  to  4  times  aa  ranch  light  j  uncertain,  and  less  profitable,  every  year.    When  those 

frum  each  lantern  aa  at  preseut.  {  engaged  in  the  whale  fisheries  find  it  unprulitable, 
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they  win  not  punue  It  hecauae  the  government  may 
rtqiilro  a  fnw  thoufiands  of  gallons  annually.  We  can 
not  n»  wron)(  in  thla  matter,  In  following  the  example 
of  other  countries. 

"  France  introduced  the  rape-seed  oil,  from  convic- 
tion of  its  superiority.  Kngland,  8cotland,  Ireland, 
anil  the  northern  powers  of  Kurope  generally,  have 
followed ;  flrst  from  motives  of  economy,  and  continue 
Its  uKo  from  the  conviction  that  it  Is  not  only  more 
tcoiiomicol,  but  is  tiettcr  for  light-house  purposes  than 
tlio  best  winter-strained  sperm  oil,  the  only  kind  used 
In  most  lights.  Ollve-oil  has  l)cen  Introduced  into  the 
li|{ht-liou8es  of  Liverpool,  England,  at  a  saving  of  40 
per  ociit.  over  s|)erm  oil. 

"  In  the  United  States,  the  oil  (two  kinds,  '  winter 
snil  summer,'  being  used)  for  our  lishts,  Is  not  of  the 
best  quality.  It  is  now  nearly  50  per  cent,  higher  in 
price  than  it  was  »  few  years  since  ;  and  with  the  pres- 
ent pn)S])ccts,  it  must  continue  to  increase  in  price  so 
long  us  the  demand  is  so  great  for  It  as  at  present. 

"  It  has  been  proposed  that  the  88  most  important 
jea-foust  lights  sliould  lie  fitted,  with  as  little  delay  as 
possible,  with  first  order  lenses,  and  that  the  Argand 
lamps  and  reflectors  taken  from  them  (or  such  of  tliem 
as  ni:iy,  upon  examination,  bo  found  to  l»e  sufficiently 
jfood  for  that  purpose)  be  used  for  fitting  up  the  42 
liglit-vesaels  now  existing,  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced l)y  high  authority'  comparatively  useless  in 
their  present  state.  Several  years  would  be  re(piired 
to  ellect  this  change,  as  the  new  lights  a\ithorized  by 
law,  amounting  to  ')!,  exclusive  of  those  for  the  coasts 
of  (.'alifiirnia  and  Oregon,  require  illuminating  appa- 
ratus ;  and  as  there  are  only  two  establishments  froni 
whiih  the  lenses  could  bo  procured  for  some  time  at 
least,  it  would  not  be  prudent  to  demand  a  larger  num- 
ber at  once  than  could  be  easily  supplied. 

''  Having  fitted  the  most  important  sea-coast  liglits 
with  the  best  lens  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  newly 
authorized  lights,  by  changing  thereafter  such  only  of 
the  minor  lights  as  now,  or  hereafter,  require  new  ap- 
paratus, would  in  two  or  tliree  j-ears  place  the  light- 
house estaldishment  of  this  countr)-  far  in  advance  of 
Us  present  state  in  cfflciency  and  economy. 

"  To  purchase  Argand  lamps  and  reflectors  for  the 
42  lifilit-vessel.s,  would  be  to  retrograde  in  light-liouso 
illumination  at  a  flrst  cost  of  f  40,000  or  $45,000,  and 
an  annual  waste  of  $7o60  for  oil  alone ;  and  of  the 
supplies,  to  the  extent  to  increase  tlio  amount  to 
J1U,()0(),  witii  apparatus  which  must  l)e  frequently  re- 
newed, i)rodi'.cing  only  froir  one  fourth  to  one  sixtli 
the  usefulness  of  th'^  '•>"?  economical  system,  which 
never  requires  renewing. 

"Taking  the  estimate  for  18.'i2-')  for  m.iintaining 
the  lights  of  tliis  country  as  a  tmsis,  the  present  gys- 
teiii  costs  annually  witliln  a  fraction  of  I*1M,000  more 
than  the  same  lights  would  under  the  Irns  system. 
Hut  in  so  ini|)ortant  and  liiimano  a  l>ranch  of  the 
pul)ll(:  service  as  this  is,  upon  the  efficient  and  jiroper 
management  of  which  dejiends,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  the  loss  of  human  life  and  property,  in  which 
even;  individual  in  the  land  is  vo  a  certain  extent  inter- 
ested personally,  mere  saviuf^  of  money,  which  is  liy 
no  means  always  true  ccononiy,  should  not  be  the  only 
guide.  The  incolculable  lienelits  to  the  seaman  ;  the 
nicrihant,  who  receives  the  foreign  products  to  gratify 
the  wants  of  our  citizens  ;  the  planter,  who  ships  his 
cotton,  totiaceo,  grain,  lireadstufTs,  provisions,  naval 
stores,  and  tlie  thousands  of  products  of  our  clime,  to 
the  lif^st  markets,  would  seem  sufficient  to  show  the 
necessity  for  tliia  change. 

"  By  those  of  our  citizens  along  our  southern  coasts, 
fiom  the  mouth  of  Delaware  Hay  to  the  Rio  (tran<le, 
who  are  now  and  have  ever  been  sufTcring  in  conse- 
quence of  a  liadly  lighted  coast,  will  this  additional  I 


reason  lie  best  understood  and   appreciated.     Their 
freight  lists  and  heavy  insurances  si^eak  out  truly  on 

this  p<jint. 


"The  $7,000,000  worth  of  property  sent  into  Key 
West,  and  there  adjudicated  for  salvage,  within  the  six 
}-ears  prior  to  January  1860  (lost  to  our  citizens  and 
onr  government  chieH)^,  speaks  trumpet-tongued  on 
this  subject.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  wreck  lists  of 
Nassau  and  New  Providence  exceed  by  far  those  of 
Key  West. 

"  Let  us  light  our  coasts  as  France  and  Oreat  Brit- 
ain have  done  theirs,  and  wreckers  will  l>e  compelled 
to  turn  their  attention  to  other  means  of  livelihood, 
and  the  consumers  of  every  class  and  grade  will  pay 
less  for  their  necessaries  and  luxuries,  and  the  planter, 
fikrmer,  mechanic,  will  have  smaller  freight  and  in- 
surance bills  to  pa}-  on  their  exports. 

"  If  we  assume  the  necessity  for  changing  all  of  the 
lights  on  our  coast  to  lens  lights,  and  give  to  each  one 
of  them  its  proper  power  and  efficiency,  we  should 
have  .tlwut  as  follows :  80  first  order  lens  liglits,  cost- 
ing for  apparatus  $244,800;  10  second  order  lens 
lights,  costing  for  apparatus  $44,000 ;  Ul  tliird  order 
lens  lights,  costing  for  apparatus  $118,400 ;  'iOG  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  order  lens  liglits,  costing,  in  the  ag- 
gregate, about  $0£,700 ;  total  amount  necessaiy  to 
purchase  lens  apparatus  for  all  the  lights  in  the  United 
Stales,  i{<4!I4,!K;o  ;  deduct  value  of  reflectors  and  lamps 
for  light-vessels  at  present  existing,  and  for  proposed 
ones,  $45,(K)() ;  deduct  value  of  present  illuminating 
apparatus,  lamps,  retioctors,  cliandeliers,  etc.,  merely 
estimating  the  value  of  the  old  silver,  copper,  ami 
iron,  say  'inOO  lamps  and  reflectors,  and  815  chande- 
liers, at  one  fifth  their  cost,  $50,000;  deduct  flrst 
year's  saving  on  oil  and  other  supplies,  $110,000 ; 
total  expenditure,  $205,000  ;  leaving  at  the  end  of  the 
first  year,  with  lenses,  only  a  balance  of  $280,960; 
saving  for  four  years,  $440,(M)0 ;  making  a  gain,  at  the 
end  of  the  fifth,  of  $150,040. 

"  Thus,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  year  the  country  will 
have  gained  $150,000  in  money,  including  interest, 
and  an  annual  saving  of  $110,000,  the  interest  of 
which  will  make  it  $117,000,  and  affbrd  to  the  mariner 
lights  equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  l>y  wIiIjIi  means 
every  consumer  and  exporter  will  derive  a  pecuniary 
advantage ;  and  those  who  go  to  sea,  eitiier  from 
pleasure  or  necessity,  will  \>e  douldy  insured  against 
shipwreck  on  our  inhospitalde  coast. 

"  To  make  the  reform  in  our  present  light-house 
system  perfect  in  its  illuminating  department,  it  only 
remains  to  introduce,  in  addition  to  the  lenses,  the 
coljia  or  rape-seed  oil,  which  will  produce  an  additional 
saving,  us  has  already  lieen  shown,  of  about  $10,000 
per  annum  ;  making  the  grand  total,  in  five  years,  of 
$200,000.  It  may  be  contended  that,  inasmuch  as  in- 
terest is  included  in  the  saving,  it  is  but  fair  to  allow 
it  on  the  flrst  cost,  which  will  lie,  at  the  end  of  the 
second  year,  $15,307  llO;  third  year,  $8,797  00;  fourth 
year,  $2,197  60;  making  for  interest,  $?t),392  80; 
still  leaving  a  nett  gain,  at  the  end  of  Ave  years,  of 
$182,(H7  20,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
saving  from  tlie  rape-seed  oil,  if  introduced,  wiiich 
would  increase  it  to  $182,  047  20  of  clear  gain  ut  the 
end  of  five  years,  in  addition  to  the  annual  gain  and 
other  advantages  already  stated. 

"  But  if  wo  continue  to  employ  reflectors,  such  as 
we  have  now  in  use  and  are  constantly  Introducing 
into  our  liglits,  we  will  not  only  lose  the  amount  an- 
nually which  has  been  shown  wo  should  gain  with 
lenses,  but,  in  addition  to  that,  those  reflectors  and 
lamps  will  require  to  be  renewed  once  in  10  to  15 
y  'ars,  at  a  cost  vcrj'  little  short  of  thot  of  the  lenses, 
which  sufl'er  no  deterioration  from  long  us<y,  and 
humanity  and  commerce  will  continue  to  suitor  for 
want  of  good  and  efficient  lights  on  our  coast. 

"  Inii])erlion. — Without  a  rigid  system  of  insnectiou 
by  competent  persons,  thb  light-house  system  can 
never  lie  efficient  or  economical.  The  whole  sea  imd 
lake  coasts  of  the  United  States  should  lie  divided  into 
light-house  districts,  with  loss  regard  to  geographical 
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than  to  lornt  llrm.  For  exunipln,  the  Naw  York  <ll«- 
trii't  iht  .  ..i  cmlincs  all  the  lit(ht*  from  Watrh  ]lill, 
inc'liidir  {  .ilnrk  lulanil,  Mnntauk  i'uint,  eti-.,  tii  the 
HiKhlanila  of  NaveHink,  up  tho  luiy*,  inclmlinK  the 
Karitan,  llavkenaack,  Vanm\e  ami  North  Klvvn,  tii 
the  head  uf  navigation.  The  I'hiiadelphlu  or  Dela- 
ware Hay  ilijttrirt  thould  emlirace  the  ('(iimt  from  the 
Barneftat  to  near  Auiataa{(ue,  and  up  the  Delaware  mi 
both  •iden  to  the  head  of  navlKatinn.  'l'h»  lialthiiom 
or  (~^heu|ieake  Hay  diatrict  ithouid  enilirare  all  the 
coant  from  Ai)»teaf(ue  to  Capo  llenrt',  Itatnptoii 
Koaila  and  trlhutariea,  and  Cheitapeake  Hay  and  triliu- 
tarim,  to  the  bead  of  navigation.  The  other  dintrictH 
fhoiiUI  l)e  formed  upon  the  aumo  principlen.  In  eiicli 
of  thcM  dintrlrtf  there  ahould  lie  u  lorul  in'ipoctcir, 
who  ahouM  lie  fumiiihe<i  with  the  necensnry  meant 
and  facilities  for  regularly  iiiKpuctinK  tlie  liifhtx,  nt- 
tenilioK  to  the  want*  of  the  kep|ieni,  i<upprint«>ndiiii; 
•mall  re|Mini,  re|Hirtin|(  the  cnndition  of  tlie-pxtalilinh- 
ment,  at  nhort  intervnin  of  tine,  to  th«  executive  o(ll- 
cer  or  euKineer  of  the  LlKht-iloune  HounI,  auperintend 
the  plarintd  replacinjt  and  renovntiiiK  liuoyx,  lioaoonfi, 
•tr.,  etc.,  under  the  general  and  it|)<<cinl  inntruction  of 
the  I.iKht-HotiAe  lloani,  communicated  tlirout^h  their 
executiire  officer  or  en;xineer. 

"  Kor  thix  puriione,  there  would  lie  required  on  the 
lakcn  two  innpecturt,  and  c  the  Atliintic,  Gulf,  and 
north-wont  coaatii,  includin);  all  the  adjacent  navl|{jil>|p 
water*,  from  10  to  l:i  inKfiectora  more,  makiiif{  the 
whole  numl>er  requireil  from  1:1  to  Ui. 

*'  Kach  of  thei<e  li^ht-houHo  dintrictii  uliould  lie 
placed  under  the  rharf{e  of  an  active  nnil  zealou!!  offi- 
cer of  the  army  or  navy,  who  should  n-ceive  all  hin  in- 
Mructionx  from,  and  lie  re«|Minsilile  to  the  l.i){ht-llouiic 
HoanI,  through  their  executive  officer  or  cnj^ineer,  and 
t<i  whom  all  n-iiorti  nhouhl  lie  iiia<le. 

"The  facilitiea  for  in8|iectorH  iiu|ierintcndinf(  »uch 
repairs,  etc.,  etc.,  a»  may  lie  conlliled  to  the  local  in- 
K|iect«ir,  tu  lie  fumiKlied  liy  the  li)(ht-houi<e  vcKselii, 
revenue  cutton*,  and  nuch  other  means  an  the  Treaauri' 
De|iartment  may  from  time  to  time  authorize. 

"  lly  this  mode  of  lns|iection,  very  little  if  any  ad- 
ditional ex|ien«e  will  U-  incurre<l,  while  there  will  Iw 
secured  an  independent  examination  of  ever>-  li^tht  on 
the  coast.  My  from  four  to  six  times  (ler  annum,  liy  n 
competent  (lerson,  whose  duty  it  will  lie  to  inform  him- 
self U|H>n  all  essential  matters  c<iunecte<|  with  thi.i 
service.  In  addition  to  the  f<irc);oinK  means,  the  n'V- 
enue  lH>arilinf(  boats  mi);ht  and  would  lie  appropriately 
put  in  requisition,  as  occasion  mif;ht  require,  to  awist 
the  insfiector  in  his  duties  in  situations  whore  a  strict 
economy  would  not  authorize  the  employment  of  a 
vessel  |iermunently  to  (lefunn  this  service. 

"  Instead  of,  as  now,  contracting  with  (lenions  to 
keep  the  buoys  in  their  places  for  a  certain  sum  |H<r 
annum,  and  who  seldom,  if  ever,  |wrfiirni  the  servi<'e 
faithfully,  the  inspector  would,  under  prii|ier  instruc- 
tions, Im!  required  to  examine  the  bars,  I'haiiiiels,  etc., 
etc.,  of  his  district,  at  re^rular  |wri<Mls,  and  always  im- 
mediately after  heavy  ^;alcs  of  wind  to  avcertain  what 
buoys  are  out  of  position,  and  to  replace  them. 

"  The  iiispectiuff  officers  would  occasionally  be  ao- 
companie<l  by  tho  secretary  or  ''n,{iiieer  to  the  Lif;ht- 
Houae  Hoard,  or  iierhagis  by  both  of  them  ;  a  thorough 
system  would  lie  provided,  which  woulil  inevitatdy  be 
less  expensive  in  the  aK^e);ate  than  that  ut  present ' 
existiu);   without   *|ie<'ilic   law.      In  connection    with 
these  inspections,  depiita  for  stores,  spare  buoys,  mo<ir- 1 
inift,    etc..    etc.,    are    indispensable    in   each   district,  i 
The.so  di'p<'its  mi);ht   in  most  pla>M'S  tie  at  some  place  ; 
requirinf;  but  little  annual  exfiense,  where  the  buoys 
and  their  nio<irin);s  could  lie  rr|iairrd,  palnteil,  etc,  and 
where  a  ipare  li)(ht-vessel  mii<ht  be  kept  ready  for  use. 
There  should  lie  at  lust  one  spitrn  liKht-vessel  for  \ 
every  thre*  placed  in  exgioscd  ufien  sea-imsilions.    Du- 
plicate liunys  and  muorint^  should   In;   ready  at  all 
tinia*.   'i  be  UKbt-Uouie  Hoard  bhould  h»v«  authority  ; 


to  cause  buoys  to  be  placed  on  newly-discovered  sIkihI, 
wrecks,  etc.,  etc.,  whenever  necessary.  Hy  tim  (,in! 
ploynient  of  these  lns|iectors,  the  country  wouM  ilprive 
the  benefit  of  their  services  without  expense,  ,,^(1 
have  an  assurance,  from  ttelr  position  and  stuinlini, 
of  a  faithful  execution  of  their  duties.  TIib  U,nn\ 
would  refer  af(aln  tu  the  re|Mirts  of  the  coiniuittee  uf 
the  .Senate  and  House,  already  pointed  out  in  tlil,  ,,. 
port,  on  this  iin|Hirtunt  branch  of  the  liuhtiiijj  servico 
In  connection  with  this  recommendation,  tlu>  |t„,,r,j 
would  advise  that  li)(ht-keepera  be  examineil,  oh  ii.ivuI 
engineers,  midshipmen,  and  cadets  are,  in  rcferrnie  ti 
qualillcutions  for  their  ap|iolntment> ;  that  tln-y  s||„ul,| 
not  be  allowed  to  take  chiir^e  of  the  linhls  witlnmt 
suitable  pre|iaratlon ;  nor  tho  more  im|Mirtaiit  lights 
without  pro|iortionally  hlt{her  quulilications  ;  that  si|,|i 
ineteorolo)(ical  and  tidal  observatiiins  be  requireil  f( 
them  in  addition  to  the  keeping;  uf  suitable  reijisters 
of  li)(htin^,  consumption  of  supplies  duily,  etc.,  us  umv 
tend  to  test  the  capacity  of  the  keejiers,  anil  to  Icvate 
the  standard  of  information  and  practical  skill  of  them 
as  a  class. 

"  To  (luiilr  l.eyinlitdon  in  Kxtrntiing  anil  Imprim'iin 
Our  I'ntrut  Systrm  nf  Conttiiiclititi,  /llitniiiuilitm  In- 
tptctiun,  nnil  NujHrintrnJi ncr . — ^The  seventh  sectimi  of 
the  act  niakini^  appropriation  for  light-houses  ||  ,|,t. 
Imats,  buoys,  etc.,  approved  March  :i,  IH.'iJ,  |irnvi?les 
'  That  hereafter,  in  all  new  lit(ht-liou8es,  in  uU  lii-lit! 
hou.4es  rc(|uiriii^  new  liKhtin^  apparatus,  and  in  ull 
li);ht-house8  as  yet  unsupplied  with  illimiinatiiit;  a|i|a- 
ratus,  the  lens  or  Trcsncl  system  shall  lie  uilo|iteil  if 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  tho  Treasurv  the 
public  interest  will  be  suliserved  tlurcbv.' 

"  This  is  u  wise  provision.  There  are  verv  few 
cases,  in  tho  opinion  of  the  Hoard,  where  the  pulilic  in- 
terest will  not  lie  t$reatly  subserved  liy  the  sulistitmion 
<if  the  Krosncl  lens  for  the  reflectors  now  cmiilnyed  in 
illuminating  our  li|;lit-house8.  In  jiositions  where  the 
Unlit  is  only  required  to  Illuminate  u  small  arc  of  tin. 
horizon,  it  may  be  of  questionable  propriety  ;  l>iit  in 
all  such  cases,  the  capable  li){ht-house  engineer  slidiild 
decide  u|Hiu  the  merits  of  the  two  kindi  of  appiratus. 
In  no  case  r«({uirinK'  '  w  half  or  more  of  the  hurizon 
to  be  illuminated,  is  it  believed  reflectors  ou«lit  'n  he 
employed,  in  preference  to  the  len.s.  There  may  lie 
occasionally  circumstances  of  a  paramount  character, 
which  may  render  tho  employment  of  rellecturs  prefer- 
able. 

"  Tho  ninth  section  of  tho  act  approved  Alunh  3, 
IH.'il,  provides,  '  That  the  I'resiilent  he.  and  he  is  hereby 
required  to  cause  to  be  detailed  fron  '  ■  nuineer  corps 
of  the  army,  from  time  to  time,  sucl;  „thcsr»  as  niav  lie 
necessary  to  superinlcml  tho  consf.ruition  and  renova- 
tion of  light-houses.' 

'■  The  Hoanl  are  of  opinion  that  tliis  act  is  one  cal- 
culated to  priMluce  the  most  iH-neliiial  results,  in  in- 
creasing the  durability  of  light-liouse  structures,  anil 
consequently  lessening,  to  .some  extent,  at  least,  the 
present  largo  annual  appropriations  for  remn'utions 
and  repairs  ;  and  they  recommend  that  no  new  itriict- 
ure  lie  erected,  and  no  old  onus  lie  repaired,  except  un- 
der the  su|Kirintendencc  of  a  conqictf nt  othcer  of  the 
corps  of  engineers. 

"  The  Hoard  urn  of  opinion  that,  |ien<1ing  the  action 
of  t'ongress  uiMiii  the  suliject  of  improving  our  light.i, 
etc.,  much  nwy  lie  done  toward  introducing  a  mure  ef- 
ficient and  economical  administration  of  the  listalilish- 
nient,  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  the  pMvisiiuis  of  the 
.seventh  and  ninth  sections  of  the  Ian   if  IH.'il. 

"  l.onttingof  Siamul  Ijikr-eoiiil  Lii/hU. — The  lloani 
have  adopted  the  same  principle  which  has  proved  so 
cflTcctive  in  the  organization  of  the  rrench  system  of 
lights  ;  namely,  to  place  u  sea-coast  light  of  the  lirst 
order,  in  general,  every  42  nautical  miles,  so  that,  as 
a  rule,  one  light  will  not  lie  lost  sight  of  until  another 
is  alMive  the  horizon.  If  it  shuul.l  be  necessary  to 
adopt  only  two  main  systems  of  distinction  fur  thcM 
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lightx  Into  flxeil  und  revnivlni;,  than  a  flxeil  light 
dhoutit  •>«  plsi^wl  Iwtween  two  revolving  IlKht*,  iiilt- 
ublv  ill.HtinguUhiHt  by  Hunlira,  eti'.,  no  thut  no  two 
llght.4  iit  thfl  name  kind  nhuuld  li«  nearer  thnn  HI  miloa 
fniiii  •'iii'h  other.  Other  dlatinrtlonii,  eaiilly  deiicrihed 
in  III"  pulilliihed  lists,  and  eaiilly  comprohendo<l  by 
niivi>(iitiii..,  which  would  render  all  fear  of  inintiikef 
arisiiiX  (torn  the  want  of  proper  diittinctlonii  Uhmory 
(wltliiiut  the  uho  (/  colored  media),  can  Im  employed. 
If  however,  Rtr.  "iibbn«e'H  nyatem  prove  to  lie  prnc- 
ticiililc,  and  be  adopted,  all  duulit  In  regard  to  dUtlnc- 
tinni*  of  light  will  bo  obviated.  The  Hoard  have  adopt- 
ed III)  approxininte  programme,  In  thia  report,  for  the 
icik  und  liikn-voaat  liglita,  the  number  of  which  la  ncc- 
oiiiarv  to  a  fiiU  ayatein.  Of  theae  many  now  exiat, 
thiiiih'h  ■)"(  w't'i  the  rcqulnlte  range  of  visibility, 
thprif  lire  many  locnttona  where  the  wanta  of  com- 
mffci!  will  not  require  auch  lights  for  many  yearn, 
tlioii({h  nocr    arlly  Included  In  a  general  programme. 

"  .\t  a  full  niontlng  of  the  Mght-houae  Hoard,  holden 
on  till'  <ith  of  January,  lHfj'>,  the  following  reaolutloni 
were  iiirered  and  ununlmr>ualy  adopted  : 

''  Hf'ili'td,  That  It  1.4  tliti  opinion  of  thia  Hoard,  1. 
That  the  lona  or  Frosnel  ayatem  of  light-houae  illumi- 
nati'iii  i^  t''°  ''^^t  "t  present  known.  2.  That  the 
|en:i  iT  I'Ycanel  ayatoni  of  light-houao  Illumination  i», 
in  economy,  brilliancy,  power,  and  uaefulneiia,  au|io- 
riur  to  the  l>eat  reflector  ayatem  of  llluminaticm  in  the 
ratio  of  a'Bmt  4  to  1  ;  or,  in  otiicr  words,  that  the  It-tiH 
HVitain  is  about  four  times  more  advantageous  than 
tiie  lie^t  reflector  system,  and  at  the  same  time,  at  un 
expense,  for  oil  alone,  of  only  one  fourth  as  much  as 
the  rcflpitor  system.  'A.  That  the  lens  system  of  light- 
house illumination  Is  as  well  adapted  to  the  coasts  of 
the  L'nited  States  as  to  those  of  tlie  rest  of  the  mari- 
time world.  4.  That  while  there  Is  no  well-founded 
objection  to  introducing  the  lens  system  of  illumina- 
tion into  this  country,  there  is  every  reason  for  doing 
so  as  fiipidly  as  posailde.  5.  That  tho  floating  lights  of 
thia  v'Ohntry  are  comparatively  useless  to  tho  mariner, 
in  I'onseiiuenco  of  tho  very  Inferior  apparatus  em- 
ployed in  them.  (>.  That  the  reflector  lights  of  tho 
l'nited  States  are  greatly  Inferior,  in  usefulness,  jmwer, 
ami  r;in"i',  to  the  same  description  of  lights  in  foreign 
countries  generally,  but  eapocially  to  those  of  lireat 
Brifciin." 

"  The  oliject  of  these  notes  is  to  point  out  certain  Im- 
provements in  the  use  of  existing  light-houses,  by 
which  it  shall  become  almost  Impossililc — 1st,  To  mis- 
talso  unv  casual  light,  on  alioro  or  at  sea,  for  a  light- 
house; 'id.  Ever  to  mistake  (!!iK  light-house  for  another. 
The  plim  requires,  in  most  instances,  no  change  in  the 
optical  means  ut  present  used  for  condensing  and  di- 
redinj;  tlie  illumination  of  light-houses  ;  it  adds  slight- 
ly to  tlie  facility  of  observing  them  at  great  distances, 
»n(l  friiin  its  simplicity  and  generality  Is  equally 
adapted  to  the  use  of  oil  countries.  Kevolving-lights 
must  liecomo  fixed ;  but  tho  mechanism  already  ex- 
istlni;  for  their  rotation  may,  with  little  alteration,  bo 
emplovod  for  the  motions  requireil  by  tho  new  sy.stem. 
The  principle  by  which  tlieso  olijects  arc  to  lie  accom- 
plislied,  is  to  muko  each  liglit-housc  repent  its  own 
nunil;cr  continually  ilurin;^  tlic  whidc  time  it  is  lighted. 
Thii.  is  accomplisliiMl  by  inclosing  the  upper  part  of  the 
);la.«9  cylinder  of  tlio  Argand  liurner  by  a  thin  tul)e  of 
tin  or  Imiss,  which,  when  niaile  to  descend  slowly  be- 
fore the  flume,  and  then  allowed  suddenly  to  start 
Imck,  will  cause  an  ocoultation  and  rc-appcaranc«  of 
tho  li„'lit. 

"Congress  having  authorized  lights  to  be  ensctcd 
on  a  few  of  the  most  prominent  and  important  points 
to  iiiii  the  ra|)idly  increasing  commence  along  that 
coast,  which  it  is  presumed  will  lie  litted  with  ajipro- 
priate  tens  apparatus,  in  conformity  to  the  7th  section 
of  tho  net  of  1H51,  the  Hoard  have  only  added  the 
names  of  the  remaining  most  prominent  points  of  that 
coast  to  this  list,  leaving  the  more  detailed  wants  of 
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thia  branch  of  the  public  icrvlca  to  b«  d«v«lop<d  by 
th«  n]mritioni  of  the  cnaat-aurvcy,  now  In  rapid  prog- 
reaa  for  external  or  aea-coMt,  and  of  population  and 
interior  roiiimunh^ation  for  local  lights. 

"  Petit  Alaium  I.iffhl-himie.—'lMa  li  •  Hxed  light, 
fiB  feet  abora  tha  level  of  the  s«a,  aituated  on  the  louth 
end  of  I'eiit  Manan  Island,  Maine,  lat.  44°  Ti'  north, 
long.  B7°  62'  west.  This  light  la  fltUd  with  12  lamp* 
and  lA-inch  reflectora,  to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
If  the  apparatus  belonged  to  the  flrst  claas,  inatead  of, 
aa  It  does,  to  aliout  the  fiurth,  the  greatest  distance  at 
which  It  could  >>a  seen,  under  the  moat  favorable  cir- 
cumstances of  weather,  wonld  be,  from  a  vessel's  deck 
\f>  feet  from  the  aea-lovel,  aliout  111  milea.  If  we  take 
into  consideration  the  small  size  of  the  reflectora,  and 
the  amall  numlwr  of  lamps  for  so  large  an  arc  of  the 
horizon,  It  is  fair  to  presume  this  liglit  la  seldom  aeen 
tiver  10  miles.  Distant  from  this  liglit  to  tlie  eaatward 
are  Heal  lalanda,  B4  miles  (two  fixed  lighta),  and  (ian- 
net  Kock  (flashing  light),  4>i  milea  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Hev  of  Fundy,  belonging  to  the  Hritlah  government. 
This  light,  with  a  proper  elevation,  and  a  lens  appara- 
tus, would  aerve  to  guide  vessels  Iwund  to  any  of  tha 
|iortl  on  tho  coast  f  Maiiie,  from  Frenchman'a  Bay  to 
Pasaamaquoddy  Hay,  having  the  sea-coast  lights  of 
.Seal  Island  and  (ionnct  Hock  to  the  eastward,  and 
Mount  Desert  Kock,  distant  '27  miles  to  the  southward 
and  westward.    [Now  become  n  flashing  light  (l«u(i).] 

"  Mmint  lietfrt  Jinrk  J.ii/hl-houte. — Thia  light  is  on 
the  kee|)er's  dwelling,  witli  an  elevation  of  6liJ  foot 
aliovo  tlie  level  of  the  seu  ;  it  la  fitted  with  12  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors,  to  illuminate  the  whole  horizon. 
Lat.  4;i"  58'  5"  north,  long.  08°  08'  west;  it  ia  sit- 
uated about  20  miles  .S.S.K.  of  Mount  Desert  Island  ; 
is  27  miles  distant  from  Petit  Menan  light  and  8;l  miles 
from  Matinicus  light  (two  fixed  lights).  This  light, 
with  the  best  illuminating  a  paratus,  could  nut  be  seen, 
under  the  most  fuvoralde  circumstances  of  weatlier,  at 
a  greater  distance  than  14  miles.  The  small  numlier 
of  lamps  for  so  great  an  arc,  renders  it  little  better 
than  u  fourth  order  light,  while  its  elevation  can  onlj* 
give  it  the  range  of  a  light  of  tliat  class. 

"  A  much  greater  elevation  is  required  for  this  light, 
with  the  most  powerful  lens  apparatus  that  can  lie  con- 
structed. Vessels  bound  from  the  eastward  into  any 
IMirt  from  the  neighliurhood  of  Mount  Desert  to  Pe- 
nobscot Bay,  would  run  for  it ;  having  made  it  as  a 
Iirst*cla8s  light,  it  would  guide  them  into  t  he  ranges  of 
tho  difl'erent  harlior-lights  along  the  coast.  From  its 
isolated  positi<iii  at  the  distance  of  14  to  18  miles  from 
the  nearest  land,  it  Is  ono  of  the  most  important  iioiiits 
on  the  eastern  coast  for  a  first-class  light. 

"  Afurlinicus  Hock  l.iijht-hou»e. — These  lights  (two 
fixed),  are  situated  on  the  rock  south  of  Martinicus 
Island,  at  the  mouth  of  Penobscot  liay.  They  are 
placed  40  feet  apart,  N.N.W.  and  S.S.K.  on  the  keep- 
er's dwelling.  ICach  liglit  lias  14  lamps  and  21-inch 
reflectors,  nt  an  elevation  of  82J  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  sea;  <I3  miles  from  Blount  Desert  Kock  and :i!) 
miles  from  Seguin's  Islund  light,  lat.  43°4(i'30"  north, 
long.  t;8°  411'  west. 

"  Sfiiuin  Islaml  f.ijjhi. — This  is  a  fixed  light,  166 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  fitted  with  15  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors.  This  light  is  deficient  in  illumi- 
nating apparatus  ;  witli  21  lamps  and  21-iiicli  parabolic 
reflectors  of  the  (iropcr  shape  and  finish,  it  could,  un- 
der favorable  circimistanccs  of  weather,  be  seen  18  to 
111  iiiik's.  It  is  :IU  miles  from  Martinicus  Kock  light,  46 
uiilcs  from  Hoone  Island  light,  und  21  miles  from  Mon- 
liegan  and  Cape  Klizabeth  lights.  Lat.  53°  41'  ilG" 
north,  long.  61)°  44'  west. 

"  Hiiimf  Inland  l.it/lil.—'\'\i\n  light  is  situated  on  tho 
west  part  of  the  small  low  islund  bearing  its  name,  oft 
York  Hiver,  Maine.  It  is  fitted  with  12  lamps  and  15- 
incli  reflectors  (lixod),  with  an  elevation  of  70  feet 
above  the  level  of  tho  sea,  in  lat,  4B°  08'  north,  long, 
70°  29'  west. 
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"  Thatckfr'i  Matui  UfflUt.— These  two  tixeil  lighU 
»Te  situated  about  two  milea  off  Cape  Ann,  fitted  with 
11  laiiipa  and  21-inch  roflecton,  each  with  nn  elevation 
of  90  iVot ;  greatest  range,  16  miles.  Cape  Ann  formii 
the  northern  limit  of  Maiis;ichu8ett8  Baj-.  Distant 
from  Boone  hland  light  30  milea,  Uostun  light  24 
miles,  and  fVom  Truro,  Ca|)«  Cod,  43  milea.  I^it.  42° 
38'  21"  north,  long.  70°  84'  48"  west.  This  is  a  verj- 
important  light-Ktation,  and  the  lights  require  to  l)e 
increased  in  pou  r  and  range. 

"  rrwro,  Cai>r  Cod,  Light. — This  is  au  important 
aea-coRst  light,  situated  on  the  highlands  outside  of 
Capo  Cod.  It  is  43  miles  from  Thatcher's  Island 
lights,  45  miles  from  Sankaty  Head  light,  and  41  miles 
from  Boston  light.  It  is  fitted  with  16  lamps  and  21- 
loch  reflectors  (fixed),  with  an  elevation  of  180  feet, 
giving  it  a  range,  in  good  weather,  if  the  appar.  tus  is 
of  the  first  order,  of  20  to  21  miles.  A  first  order  lens 
is  required  for  this  tower.  Lat.  42°  02'  28"  north, 
long.  70°  08'  55"  west. 

*flanJMjf  Head  Light.— Th\»  is  a  second  onler  Fres 


nel  flashing  lens  light.     It  is  placed  on  the  south-east  Tqual  to  better  than  a  soi'oud  order  lens  liglit.     With 


extremity  of  tlie  island  of  Nantucket,  with  an  eUvution 
of  about  160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which 
gives  it  a  range  of  almut  19  miles  in  onlinary  states  of 
the  weather.  It  has  been  seen  at  a  much  greater  dis- 
tance, and  is  considersd  equal  to  the  Highlands  of 
Navesink  lights  (first  and  secunil  order  lenses). 

*'  In  consideration  of  the  dangerous  anvigation  around 
the  reefs  and  shoals  off  the  island  of  N'juitucket,  it 
would  have  been  advisable  to  have  placed  a  first  order 
lens  in  this  tower;  but  the  8U|ieriority  of  tliis  light  to 
those  in  its  vicinity,  renders  it  of  doubtful  propriety  to 
propose  any  change  in  it. 

"  ff'djT  llfad  lAght. — This  light  is  placed  on  the  west 
point  of  Martha's  Vineyard.  It  is  a  revolWng  light 
httrd  with  10  lamps  and  14-inch  reflectors,  having  an 
elevation  of  172  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  sea.  This 
light  is  deficient  in  |)onror,  and  not  iirrsnged  to  sul>- 
serve  the  wants  of  the  navigator.  At  the  distance  of 
almut  12  miles  it  is  obscured  altout  three  fourths  of  the 
time.  Its  present  elevation,  with  first  order  uppiin>tus, 
would  give  it  a  range  of  19  to  20  miles.  I^t.  41°  20' 
54"  north,  long.  70°  60'  26"  west.  Distant  from 
Sanknty  Head  39  miles,  Montauk  I'oint  38  miles,  and 
Point  .ludith  li^ht  30  miles.  This  light  is  not  serond 
to  any  on  the  eastern  coaxt,  and  siiould  l>e  fitted,  with- 
out delay,  with  a  fir^t  order  illuminating  apparatus, 
A  glance  at  the  chart  will  sufHce,  to  see  its  great  im- 
portance. 

^'SUmtaiik  Point  LighlJum»r.—\M.  41°  04'  10" 
north,  long.  71°  61'  58"  vest.  This  is  a  very  import- 
ant light,  e<>i>ecially  for  navignturs  Imund  from  Kiini|ic 
to  New  York.  It  is  fitted  iI'H- with  only  Ifi  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors  for  n  fixed  light.  Its  reported 
elevatiim  is  100  fe«t  atwve  the  level  of  the  sea,  aiid 
with  a  first  order  a|>|inratus  would  he  S4'en  under  onli- 
nary circumKtanres  aliout  20  nautical  miles.  Distant 
frtim  <i«j'  Head  47  miles;  trnm  Kire  Island  Inlet  light 
Ofi  milr!<.  Hy  erei-ting  a  light  in  the  vicinity  of  (ireat 
West  liny,  I.on;{  Island,  midway  lietwcen  Montauk 
Point  and  Flm  Islan<l  lights,  the  trade  iM-tween  New 
York  and  all  ports  tn  the  eastwani,  including  the 
whole  (if  Kar«|>e,  would  Imi  gn'iilly  b<'netit4Hl, 

"  Lighlt  ntar  (irrnl  Wr>l  /l<ii/,  Lnng  lulitnd,  Nrip 
York. — It  is  proponed  to  erect  u  first-class  light  on 
Ix)ng  Island,  midway  between  Montauk  I'nlnt  and 
Fire  Island  Inlet,  distant  33  miles,  to  facilittite  navi- 
gators going  to  and  coming  fmm  the  eastward.  The 
letters  of  packet  and  other  hhipmasters  in  Apiwndlx  I), 
will  nnow  windusivcly  the  necessity  for  a  light  in  this 
^•icinity. 

"  Firf  Inland  Inlrl  Iji/hl-hmm;  f^ng  ItlanH,  Vrw 
KonE-.— 'This  is  a  most  im[)ortant  light  to  navigators 
trading  to  New  York.  It  may  Iki  said  to  mark  the 
eastern  entrance  to  the  Hay  of  .\ew  York.  It  is  situ- 
ated on  tl>e  south  side  of  l^jng  Island,  Naw  York,  east 


side  of  Hro  Isl.md  Inlet,  lat.  40°  37'  40"  N,,  and  73° 
18'  38"  W.  long.  ;  distant  87  milog  from  the  High- 
lands  of  Navesink,  which  murk  the  western  entrance 
to  the  Bay  of  New  York.  This  tower  bus  un  eleva- 
tion of  only  89  feet  3  inches,  and  has  onlv  14  lumps 
and  21-inch  reflectors  for  a  revolving  light.  Tho 
range  of  this  light,  with  its  present  elevation  and  the 
lieat  apparatus  that  could  be  procured,  would  not  ex- 
ceed 14^  nautical  miles  in  ordinary  weatlier.  It  is 
therefore,  clearly  necessary  to  invrcuso  its  height,  and 
phi'  ■•  in  the  tower  the  most  powerful  lens  apparatus 
thii        »  be  procured. 

"  . ,  ■ihiandt  of  Navatnk  Lights,  New  ./crdcy.— Thcrj 
are  two  towers  and  lights  at  tills  station  ;  a  lii-st  onler 
fixed,  and  a  second  onler  revolving  lens  apparatus. 
The  great  iuiportanco  of  the  lights  on  this  |K)int  ren- 
ders it  highly  nocessarj-,  in  carrying  out  the  proiwacd 
lilanof  improving  and  increasing  the  number  of  sea- 
coast  lights,  that  tho  second  order  apparatus  sliould  lie 
changed  for  a  iirst  onler  one.  These  lights  are  now 
tho  liost  on  tho  coast,  but  are  not,  when  coniliiued 


t'.'.e  nresent  elevations  of  these  lights  above  tlio  le\  el 
of  tho  sea,  snd  tho  sulwtitution  of  a  first  order  Ions 
for  the  second  order  apparatus,  navigators  wimld  be 
warranted  in  numing  Isildly  for  them,  and  with  the 
certaii.ty  of  seeing  Uiom,  under  ordinary  cireuni.itan- 
ccs,  at  the  distance  of  22  nautical  miles, 

"  namegai  /.t//A<-/»<>i(*c.— This  is  a  light  in  jioint  of 
imiiortanoe  equal  to  that  nf  I'iro  Island  Inlet.  It  is 
situated  37  miles  from  tho  Highland  lights,  on  Long 
Beach  New  .Icrsoy,  on  the  south  side  of  liunifgat  In- 
let. At  jirescnt  it  is  fitted  ns  a  lixod  light,  with  U 
lamps  an<l  ll-inch  reflectors,  equal  in  power  to  uliout 
a  fifth  order  lens  light.  The  numerous  wrciks,  involv- 
ing the  great  loss  of  life  and  property,  attest  the  truth 
of  the  necessity  for  makicg  iliis  a  first  class  se.a-cou»t 
light.  The  tower  is  40  feet  high,  |ilaccd  on  a  low 
lieach,  giving  it  a  rnugo  of  pnibably  II  ^  luiutical  miles. 
The  improvement  of  the  Montauk,  Kire  Island,  and 
Bamegct  lights,  and  tho  erection  of  a  first  class  li),'lit 
near  Great  West  Hay,  Long  Island,  would  render  the 
approaches  to  New  York  Bay  much  safer  tlian  they 
are  at  present,  and  would  save  to  our  government  ami 
to  our  citizens  many  milliont  of  dollars'  worth  of  prop- 
erty, unil  prevent  tho  untimely  loss  of  many  valuable 
lives. 

"  Abarcum  Jiearh,  A'eir  .lirseg. — A  sea-coast  light  is 
alMolntely  necessary  In  this  vicinity  to  gui<ln  vissols, 
Isiund  north,  clear  of  the  Alisecum  and  llriijantine 
shoals.  The  coast  hero  is  very  hiw,  and  ililliiult  t<i 
distinguish,  aud  tho  light  on  Tucker's  Ite.icli,  near 
l.ittlo  Kgg  Harbor,  nlthHiii;h  fitted  with  l.'i  lamps  and 
16-inch  reflectors,  showing  a  fixed  red  light,  from  its 
little  elevation  (39j  fcct)  U  not  seen  t'urtlicr  tli.iii  live 
to  eight  miles;  in  addition  to  which  tliu  wihhIs  on  the 
Absecum  lieach  to  the  southwanl  hiJo  it  frem  the  mar- 
iner going  north.  A  light  shiinlil  be  placed  somewhere 
in  this  vicinity,  west  of  the  inlet,  and  as  nearly  mid- 
way lietwecn  Ilameg  '  an>l  ('a|H>  May  liglii  as  [ws- 
silile.  An  examination  iif  this  i-oasl  by  eom|ietont 
pnifessionnl  |iersons  can  alone  decide  the  licst  ^ite  for  a 
sea-<'oast  light. 

"  <'((/»<'  .l/iiy  Light-htiune,  AVw  Jtrity. —  The  position 
of  this  light  <iM  the  east  side  of  Delaware  Hay,  und  its 
contiguity  to  the  dank'<'rous  bank  known  tonavinalurs 
as  Ihc  Kive-fathoni  Hunk,  renders  it  of  great  iin|Hirt. 
nnco  that  itslionld  be  of 'be  first  onler.  This  is  a  ri'- 
volving  light,  8M  fwt  ab.iv  flic  level  of  tlie  sea.  litteil 
with  16  lamps  and  1(i-incli  reflectors.  Ihls  light  has 
lieen  shown  to  be  infcriiT  to  the  third  order  lens  li^'lit 
on  llranilywinn  .Shoal,  in  tho  pM|Hirtii<n  of  three  tu 
one.  Its  pre.tent  range,  under  the  most  favorable  eir- 
cumstanctis  of  weather,  is  not  greater  thin  1 1^  nautical 
miles,  and,  with  the  present  apparatus,  it  is  doubtful 
If  it  can  lie  seen  so  far  by  several  miles.  Make  Cape 
May  and    llvnlopen  lights  first   unler  ligiits,  with 
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proper  elevstiona,  and  navigators  will  be  able  to 
pinoe  titeir  veggels  in  positions  for  receiving  pilots 
wit!iout  the  riili  of  ahipwrecic  on  the  dangerous  Five- 
fatlium  Banic,  digtant  16  niilea  from  Cape  May,  and  '20 
miles  from  Cape  Henlnpcn.  With  bearings  from  these 
two  lights,  seen  at  tlin  distance  of  20  to  25  niilea, 
the  navigator  could  always  shape  his  course  by  the 
most  direct  line  into  the  liay,  or  for  the  brealLwater. 
Tlie  light  vessel  authorized  by  law  to  be  placed  on  the 
Kive-futhom  Hank  is  ao  often  out  of  poaition  that  it  is 
tlio  more  in<portant  that  these  improvements  should 
be  made. 

"tVi/x!  llenlopen  Lif/ht-houtf. — This  is  one  of  the 
best  rellector  fixed  liglits  on  the  coast,  although  in- 
ferior to  tlie  third  order  lens  on  lirandywine  Shoal  in 
the  proportion  of  one  to  aix.  This  light  has  an  eleva- 
tion of  180  feet,  and  only  requires  a  first  onlcr  lens 
appitriitus  to  make  it  equal  to  tlie  requirements  of  com- 
niercu  and  navigation.  The  largo  amount  of  trade 
fniin  Philadelp'iia  warrants  the  pro|ioscd  expenditure, 
anit  liumanity  would  seem  to  dictato  it  as  consistent 
with  truo  policy  and  philanthropy. 

"  As/tatea(jue  Light-houte,  Virffinia, — This  light  is  situ- 
ated on  Assateague  Island,  between  Capes  llenlopen 
ami  Charles,  in  Ut.  !i7°  &4'  3ti"  N.,  and  long.  75°  21' 
45"  \V. ;  ft  fixed  light,  fitted  with  only  11  lamps  and 
1  l-iiu'h  reflectors.  The  shoals  of  tliis  low  and  danger- 
ous coast  rentier  the  improvement  of  this  light  one  of 
paramount  iniportanoo.  Uy  elovntini;  this  tower  to 
160  feet,  and  placing  in  it  a  first  onier  lens  nppnnitus, 
there  will  be  no  great  necessity  for  any  other  sca- 
coa»t  tiglit  until  we  reach  Cape  (^hnrlea  (Smith's  Isl- 
and), 'i'he  very  dangerous  shoals  extending  alcng 
thia  entire  coast,  at  a  considenible  distance  from  the 
low  coast,  at  distjinces  ranging  from  five  to  twelve 
nilc.».  !is  sliown  from  the  recent  surveys  by  the  coast 
surv'  > ,  make  it  the  duty  of  the  governmeut  to  cauae 
thi<  lij^lit  to  be  increased  in  power  and  rango  to  the 
rank  of  a  first  class  seu-coast  light,  without  delay. 

"  A'hiiM'»  htarul  Light-home,  Cap«  Vhavlo. — This 
light  is  placed  on  the  north-east  of  Cape  Charles,  and 
tt  the  north  entrance  of  (Chesapeake  Hay.  This  verj' 
imiwrtant  light  has  at  present  only  10  lamps  and  21- 
inch  reliectors.  The  dangers  ut  tho  entrance  to  Ches- 
apeake Hay  render  it  extremely  important  thot  this 
liglit  ulionld  be  increased  to  a  first  order  one.  The 
towor  has  an  olevotiim  of  only  hb  feet,  placed  on  a 
very  low  coast,  giving  the  light,  if  in  other  respects 
good,  a  range  of  not  inoro  tlinn  12  nautical  miles, 
whiili  it  can  seldom  reach  In  consecjiience  of  the  verj* 
Inferior  Illuminating  apparatus.  This  is  one  of  the 
lights  rei|uirlng  the  earliest  att<;nti(>u  of  the  light-honse 
department. 

"  ('(i/)f  llrnrji  fj'ghl-houtf,  Virginia. — This  is  one  of 
the  l)Pst  reflector  lights  on  the  coast.  It  Is  sttiialed  on 
tho  south  side  o'the  entrance  of  Chesapeake  May,  has 
an  elevathm  ,)f  120  feet,  and  is  fitted  with  18  lamps 
and  'i1-ln(  h  relieotors.  It  tieing  a  prominent  leading 
"lark  for  ve^selr.  bound  into  Chesapeake  Hay,  llain|>- 
um  Holds,  and  their  ni'iierous  fributarieH,  every  argu- 
ment Moidd  seem  to  be  in  frtvor  of  itsR|H>edy  iinpn.,e- 
miMit,  to  render  it  equal  to  the  beat  first  class  lights  of 
other  maritime  nations, 

"  l.iiiht-hniine  half  11111/  hflin'en  <'(!;«■  ffiiin/  nn'l  Hnili/'s 
lihnd  l.iijhi.. —Tho  Itirge  numlier  of  shipwrei'ks  and  the 
vast  amount  of  life  and  pro|)erty  lost  annually  on  this 
I'oast  slionld  lie  a  sutBcient  reason  for  erecting  and 
maint:ilninn  a  first  class  sca-o  mst  light  on  some  ellgi- 
lile  sito  in  this  vicinity.  The  llody's  Island  Light  is 
badly  localod,  and  Insufllclent  lu  nower  and  range  to 
saliservc  fully  the  re(|uiremonts  of  commerce  and  nav- 
igation. Vessels  bound  south  fnmi  the  eastward  run 
to  make  this  coast,  with  tho  view  to  avoid  tlie  ojipos- 
Ing  currents  of  the  (iulf  Stream,  nud,  at  the  same 
time,  to  avail  of  the  favorable  cuiTenta  within  tlio 
limits  of  the  cold  wall  bounding  the  (lulf  Stream.  The 
trend  of  thp  coasts  ou  either  side  of  the  Chesapeake 


Bay  renders  navigation  more  dangerous  than  it  would 
otherwise  be  i  and  therefore  it  becomes  the  more  Im- 
portant to  light  well  tho  entlro  coast  from  Cape  llat- 
teras  to  Ca|>o  Uenlopon. 

"  Body't  Island  Lighthouse,  North  Carolina.— T\x\a 
light  has  already  been  referred  to.  It  is  of  great  !m- 
portimce,  especially  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  would 
be  of  much  more  if  it  were  increased  to  a  first  class 
light.  It  is  now  fitted  with  14  lamps  and  21-iuch  re- 
flectors, revolving,  with  an  elevation  of  6G^  feet,  giv- 
ing it  a  range  of  about  12  nautical  miles.  This,  In 
addition  to  the  proposed  sea-coast  light  between  it  and 
Cape  Uenr}-,  would,  if  properly  fitted,  save  the  life  of 
many  a  gallant  seaman,  and  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  property  to  the  country, 

"  Cape  llatterat  Light'hoUHe,  X'lrth  Carolina. — There 
is  perhaps  no  lig'.it  on  tne  entire  uoast  of  the  United 
States  of  greater  value  to  tlie  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  the  country  than  this.  Tluit  it  is  not  sucli  a 
light  as  any  sea-coast  light  should  be  is  too  apparent 
to  require  much  argument ;  while  its  special  require- 
ment, having  reference  to  tho  Gidf  Stream,  the  cur- 
rents and  counter-currents  whicli  sweep  past  it,  and 
the  very  dangerous  shoals,  extending  to  the  distance 
of  10  nautical  miles  from  the  light,  all  tend  to  make 
it  one  of  no  ordinary  imiwrtance.  Vessels  propelled 
both  by  wind  and  steam  run  for  soundings  off  this 
cape ;  and  it  is  of  tho  first  importance  to  navigators 
wishing  to  make  quick  passages,  that  thoy  shoiUd  see 
this  light  in  going  south.  At  present  it  is  of  very  lit- 
tle use,  in  consequence  of  its  limited  range.  Navi- 
gators do  not,  as  u  general  rule,  rely  upon  it  sufiJcient'.y 
to  warrant  them  in  running  for  it.  It  is  fitted  Avith  15 
lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  having  an  elevation  of 
about  96  feet,  whicii  would  give  it  a  range,  under  fa- 
vorable circumstances,  of  14^  nautical  miles,  pDvidod 
tho  apparatus  fur  Ulimiinating  was  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion. Tliero  is  no  single  light  on  the  coast  believed  to 
require  renovation  more  than  this  does.  An  elevation 
of  l.'>0  feet,  and  u  first  class  illuminating  apparatus,  arc 
imperiously  demanded,  and  without  any  unnecessary 
delay. 

"  Cape  Ijookoul  Light-house,  North  Carolina. — ^Tliis  is 
at  present  a  fixed  light,  fitted  with  II)  lamps  and  21- 
Inoh  rertectors,  oud  elevated  i)r>  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  consideration  of  the  manner  in  which 
navigators  have  to  follow  this  low  coast,  this  light  bo- 
comes,  nc  ssnrily,  one  of  tho  important  sen-coatit 
lights,  and  requires  to  be  elevated  and  improved  to 
that  extent.  The  shoals  of  this  cape  are  of  such  a 
character  as  to  render  it  a  very  important  light, 

"  New  Hiivr  Jnlii,  .\orth  Carolina. — ^The  great  dis- 
tance from  ('a]>e  l.iaikout  to  C'apo  Kear,  a:<d  the  dan- 
gerous shoals  extending  to  such  a  great  distance  from 
them,  without  any  pniininent  mark  intervening  to 
guide  navigators,  render  it  necessary,  in  making  up  a 
general  plan  for  lighting  the  entire  sea-coast,  to  in- 
(dude  a  first  class  light,  to  be  placed  somewhere  in  the 
vicinity  of  Now  Itiver  Inlet.  Tho  coast  lietween 
C,il)es  ilatteras  and  Kear  forms  a  curve,  but  not  to 
sucdi  a  degno  's  to  render  a  light  near  this  point  un- 
necessary. Although  tho  necessity  for  tliia  proposoil 
light  ntay  not  lie  oonsiderod  as  pressing,  yet  in  a  well- 
devised  seluMue  it  <'an  not  bo  entirely  omitted, 

"  fialil  Head,  Cape  h'ear.  North  Carolina. — This 
light  in  its  present  position  and  with  its  present  appa- 
ratus, etc,,  is  comparatively  useless.  The  api>aratus, 
iii  lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  is  inadequate  to  the 
re(iiiin>ments  of  the  service  of  an  ordinary  sea-coa;it 
light,  while  this  is  one  of  the  ai)eeial  oases  requiring 
extrnordinnry  means  to  insure  any  Binount  of  good. 
The  towi'r  is  nearly  I  miles  from  the  ]iitch  of  the  ca|)e, 
and  20  nautical  miles  from  HI  fathoms  water.  In  a  di- 
rect line  on  tho  end  of  tho  '  Krving  I'an  shoals,'  which 
extend  continuously  fnmi  the  pitch  of  tlu>  cape.  The 
assumed  elevation  of  the  light  is  110  feet,  which,  with 
gootl  illuminating  apparatus,  would  give  a  range,  un- 
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dor  the  moat  favorable  circnmatunceR,  of  17  to  17} 
nautical  miles.  Onreftii  obgervatton  has,  however, 
shown  that  it  is  very  oel'  m  seen  12  mliea ;  ami  then 
only  roaeinbling  a  iitarof  the  fifth  or  sixth  magnitude. 
Thia  light  i»  conaidereil  hy  the  pilota  as  of  very  little, 
if  indeed  of  any  iiae  at  all,  for  the  local  purposes  of 
the  hiirlwr ;  while  it  ia  jierfectly  clear  that  it  is  of  no 
value  to  the  navigator  in  guiding  him  around  and 
cleiir  of  these  shoala,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  naviga- 
tors, are  only  exceeded  in  importance  liy  those  off 
Nuntuckut.  Thia  light  should  either  be  reduced  to  a 
mere  harbor  light,  or  removeil  to  the  pitch  of  the  cape, 
and  given  an  elevation  sufficient  to  insure  a  llrst  order 
light  lieing  seen,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  out- 
side of  the  shoals.  Thia  light  as  n  flrst-oliisa  sea-coast 
light,  and  a  firat-class  light-vessel  placed  on  the  shoals, 
would  tend  greatly  toward  increasing  tlie  safety  of 
navigation. 

"  t'n/x"  Jiomain,  South  Carolina. — The  dangerous 
shoals  off  this  point  render  this  an  im|)ortant  light  to 
navigators  bound  to  Charleston,  and  as  far  south  as 
8t.  Augustine.  To  save  the  current,  and  to  keep  out 
of  the  influence  of  the  current  of  the  Gulf  Stream, 
navigatora  run  for  soundings  off  the  Cape  Komain 
shoals.  A  flrst-claas  light  would  tend  greatly  to  less- 
en the  hazards  of  this  navigation.  I'he  present  light, 
lilted  with  only  11  lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  at  an 
elevation  of  only  87  feet,  can  not  bo  seen  with  any  de- 
gree of  certainty  at  a  greater  distance,  under  the  most 
favoralde  circumstances,  than  alwut  14  nautical  miles, 
w^hicli  is  liy  no  means  far  enuugli  to  enable  navigators 
to  run  their  vessels  with  that  boldness  which  is  essen- 
tial to  success.  This  light,  in  |x>int  of  power,  I'rillian- 
cy  and  range,  is  not  superior  to  a  fourth  or<lcr  lens. 

"Charleston  /.iphl-hviite,  iSmii/i  lUirolina, —  This  in^ 
portant  light  is  fitted  with  only  12  lamps  and  21-inch 
rertcctors;  revolving,  with  an  elevation  of  about  125 
feet.  Its  gre:<tP8t  range  al>()Ut  1(!  miles.  The  neces- 
sity for  a  lirst  onier  lens  apparatus  for  tliia  light  is  tiH> 
apparent  to  require  more  than  a  bare  reference  to  the 
chart.  This  light  should  Iw  changed  to  a  fixed  light, 
and  the  lights  on  either  s'de  of  it  changed  in  their 
cluiracteristic  distinctions,  fur  the  reason  that  it  'u  uaed 
as  a  range  witli  the  Iwacon-light  lor  crtKwing  the  bar. 
Kcvolving  lights  are  not  adapted  to  this  pur|M)se,  es- 
pecially where  channels  are  narrow  and  the  eclipses  of 
long  duration. 

'•  UuHliny  Itlatui,  tlfort/in. — Tliis  point  is  one  of  the 
poaitiona  selected  for  new  lights  in  I'arrying  out  the 
general  progrannne.  Distant  iUi  miles  from  l.'harlcs- 
tiin,  .South  ('anilina,  and  aliout  midway  between  the 
Charleston  and  Tylx-i'  lights. 

"  Tj/bie  J.iifht. — Thi-  is  an  important  light  Ixttli  in  a 
general  and  local  |M>int  of  view.  For  *i<e  over-sea 
voyager  along  the  coiuit,  it  is  of  ei|ual  it.  rtiinco  to 
those  generally  on  the  coast  for  local  pur|iusps,  as  the 
guide  U>  the  entrance  to  ^.tvannah  Kivcr.  This  light 
at  present  is  fitletl  with  li  lamps  and  I'l-inch  reflect- 
ors, and  has  an  rlcvntion  of  KXf  feci.  Tiiia  light,  in 
conaidcratiiiii  of  the  sameness  in  the  ap|iearani:u  of  the 
coast,  .^'hould  Im'  well  distinguished  and  iuipruved  tn 
the  extent  iif  making  it  a  lirst  onler  light. 

"  •Su/kIii  tflaml  J.i</hl-/ii>usr. —  This  light  is  Mi  miles 
fnMU  lyliee  liglit,  and  ciunrs  intj  tlie  list  emiiracing 
the  general  programMie.  As  a  sea-coast  light,  its  iin- 
|Hirt.ini;n  will  apjiear  diiarly  liy  referring  to  the  chart, 
and  in  a  locil  puint  of  view  it  is  tl.o  niarlv  to  gnidn 
vessels  into  the  impwrtiinl  inluud-watiTS  coustituting 
Uolioy  .Siiund.  This  is  at  pn^seiit  a  light  liited  with 
lf>  lamps  and  I.Viiich  relict turs,  elevated  71  feet  above 
the  h'Vcl  of  the  sen,  aiiil  is  rev(dviiig.  Its  greatest 
range  now,  will  not  cxiced  1:1^  n:  utiral  miles.  As  a 
•ea-4->ii'4  light,  it  shoulil  bu  seen  clearly  and  distinctly 
•t  the  distaui^u  of  '.;U  iiuutiial  miles, 

"  Amrliii  ItUiHil  l.iyht-houte,  /■'lorijii, — Thia  light, 
41  miles  from  >Sii|ielu  lighl-huuse,  is  another  iif  the 
prvpoMd  Ma-ciwst  lights.     It  is  at  preMUt  fitted  with 


14  lamps  and  15-inch  reflectors;  a  revolving  light 
having  an  elevation  of  about  60  feet,  and  a  consequent 
range  for  the  beat  description  of  apparatus,  of  13  hm,. 
tical  milea.  The  tower  requires  to  be  elevated,  and 
in  other  respects  improved,  to  the  extent  of  making  it 
a  first-class  sea-coast  light. 

"St.  Augtutine  Lighl-houte. —Thiit  light,  being  60 
miles  from  the  Amelia  Island  light,  is  included  in  the 
list  of  sea-coast  lights.  The  present  light  ia  one  of  a 
merely  local  character,  being  fitted  with  only  10  lamps 
and  small  reflectors. 

"  Mmquitn  Bar. — Alight  is  proposed  to  bo  placed 
in  this  vicinity.  Although  its  immediate  necessity  is 
not  apparent,  yet  in  time  it  will  become  necessarv  to 
erect  a  sea-coast  light  half-way  l>etween  St.  Augustine 
and  Capo  Canaveral.  Thia  point  is  50  miles  from  ,St. 
Augustine,  and  '18  milas  from  Cape  (Canaveral. 

"Cape  Cannveral.—'VW.  is  one  of  the  prominent 
points  on  the  coast,  requiring  the  most  powerful  sea- 
coast  lights  to  fucilitale  navigation.  Danfcrous 
shoals  extend  to  a  considerable  distance  off  this' cape 
rendering  it  still  more  important  that  a  first  order 
light  should  Imj  substituted  for  the  present  very  iiiciK- 
cient  one.  The  present  apparatus  consists  of  l.j  lamps 
and  21-inch  reflectors,  revolving,  in  a  tower  of  only 
55  feet  elevation.  The  present  range  of  this  l|(rht 
does  not  exceed  12  nautical  milea,  and  should  lie  in- 
creased  to  not  less  than  2U  nautical  milea. 

"  Cape  Florida.— lietyteen  this  and  Cope  Canaveral 
it  is  pro|)osed  to  erect  it  new  sea-coast  lights  of  the 
first  order  :  one  near  Jupiter  Inlet  ia  considered  of  im- 
mediate  importance ;  and  the  other  two  at  dill'erent 
periods,  according  to  circumstances,  and  as  the  expend- 
itures for  light-house  service  on  other  points  may 
warrant.  The  (^upe  Florida  light,  marking,  as  it  dues, 
a  prominent  |K>int  on  a  most  daa>.(erous  coast,  should 
necessarily  be  of  the  most  powerful  illunniiatiiig  ap- 
imratus.  The  present  apparatus  is  com|K>sed  of  17 
lamps  and  21-inch  reflectors,  with  an  elevation  of  70 
feet  above  tlie  level  of  the  sea,  giving  a  range  of  not 
more  than  13  nautical  miles.  The  currents  mid  dan- 
gerous reefs  along  the  Florida  coast,  render  it  of  abso- 
lute importance  that  it  should  be  increased  to  tlie  rank 
uf  u  first-class  sea-coast  light. 

"  Vanjufurl  Rirf  and  Sand  Keg  Lighlt. — ^Theae  two 
iuipiiitant  lights  are  now  in  course  of  construction  hv 
the  otUcers  of  the  To|mgrapliical  Kngincers,  to  be  litted 
with  first  order  lens  apparatus. 

"  Jlrg  Hank. — This  (wsition  has  boon  selected  as  an 
intermediate  iwint  for  a  first-class  light  midway  lie- 
twecn  Carysfort  Keef  and  .Sand  Key  lights,  at  tlin  dis- 
tance of  4«  miles  from  them.  It  is  Isdievcd  to  lie  uf 
Ibe  first  importance  that  the  entire  Florida  coast  should 
lie  lighted  with  the  lens  apparatus  uf  the  greatest 
IKiwer,  without  delay. 

'-  Itrg  Tiirlugat.—Th'u  is  a  very  important  light,  es- 
|iccially  to  those  navigators  bound  to  and  from  the 
liulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  fitted  at  present  with  17  lamps 
and  21-inch  rertcctors,  with  an  elevation  of  70  I'eet, 
giving  a  niiigo  of  aliout  13  nautical  miles.  This  llj,Mit 
is  5.')  miles  f'roiii  Saiitl  Key,  which  makes  it  still  more 
iin|Kirtaiit  that  it  should  be  of  the  lirst  onler. 

"  I'eiisaiiila  I .iglil -lumif .  '\'\\\n  liglit  is  deruieiil  In 
jHiwer,  lieiiig  fitted  with  only  111  lamps  ami  lii-liuh 
reflectors.  This  and  the  light  at  .Moliile  Point,  \mnf, 
al'out  4(1  miles  apart,  are  both  revolving.  .\s  an  im- 
jKirtant  naval  station,  I'ensacola  reipiires  a  llrst-ila.'is 
sea-coast  light.  The  present  light  is  very  Utile  Ijetter 
than  the  onlinury  local  lights  along  the  coast.  The 
distinction  of  thi^t  lighl  should  bo  changed,  as  it  U  lia- 
ble to  Imi  mistaken  fur  the  one  at  Mobile  I'oint.  The 
projHisud  liglits  along  the  Florida  coast,  from  I  lie  Kiys 
and  Dry  'I'ortugas  lo  I'eusacolu,  etc.,  although  nec- 
essary in  a  general  plan,  arc  not  duvmcd  to  be  of  |>reii- 
ent  great  inijiortancu.  With  the  increase  of  trade  and 
population,  the  coast  must  keep  |kico  in  its  impruve- 
uieiits  iu  lighting. 
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■*  Mobilt  Point. — This  is  licliered  to  he  tlie  IwBt  re- 
gector-liglit  on  tlie  coast ;  being  revolving,  and  fitted 
vith  21  lamps  and  21-inuh  reflectors.  Tlie  elevation 
of  this  light  being  only  65  feet,  its  range  is  necessarily 
re8tricte<l  within  the  very  narrow  limits  of  only  12 
nauticul  miles.  This  light,  from  a  proper  elevation, 
could  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  18  to  20  miles.  This 
tower  should  be  elevated  to  at  least  125  feet,  to  render 
the  light  of  as  much  importance  as  the  navigation  in- 
terests of  Mobile  demand.  This  light  may  be  easily 
mistaken  for  the  one  at  Pensacola,  and  therefore  the 
characteristic  distinction  of  one  of  them  should  be 
changed.  In  carrying  out  the  general  plan,  it  may 
become  a  question  as  to  whetlier  Mobile  Point  or  Sand 
Iiland  light  should  be  the  principal  or  sea-coast  light. 

"  Patses  of  the  Mitntiippi. — These  lights  should  be 
of  the  first  class,  with  such  elevations  as  will  give 
them  the  ranges  of  at  least  20  nautical  miles.  The 
present  lights  are  inefficient,  and  unnecessarily  expen- 
sive, without  any  commensurate  benefits.  These 
lights  are  of  great  importance  to  the  commerce  of  the 
Gulf  uf  Mexico,  and  should  be  rendered  the  most 
efficient  in  the  shortest  space  of  time.  The  remaining 
lights  ulong  the  coast,  embraced  in  the  programme,  are 
of  minor  importance,  compared  to  those  already  enu- 
merated ;  but  deserve  the  attention  of  those  who  are, 
or  may  be,  charged  with  the  light-house  service. 
Uany  of  the  points  along  the  coast  of  Texas  require 
lights,  es|iecially  at  the  entrances  to  the  ports  and 
bays,  at  an  early  day.  The  prominent  points  on  the 
I'acilic  coast  should  have  lights  without  unnecessary 
delay,  and  no  sea-coast  light  should  be  fitted  except 
with  tirst-class  apparatus. 

"■hike  Coatt.  Champlain,  Ontario,  Erie,  Ifiiron, 
Michigan,  /Superior,  and  their  tributaries  or  connecting 
(mh.— The  shores  of  these  inland  seas  l)elonging  to 
the  United  States,  are,  so  far  as  the  number  of  the 
lights  is  concerned,  pretty  well  lighted.  There  are  a 
few  important  points  which  require  lights  of  greater 
power  and  range  than  those  now  existing ;  and  as  com- 
merce and  navigation  increase  there,  a  few  additional 
small  lights  may  he  required,  to  the  extent  probably 
of  6  in  Michigan,  1  in  Ontario,  8  in  Huron,  and  sev- 
eral in  Superior.  The  moat  of  these  lights  are  mere 
pier-head  l>eacuns.  A  system  arranging  the  lights 
into  classes,  and  giving  to  each  one  a  distinctive  char- 
acteristic, is  necessary.  In  I.alie  Huron,  the  two  im- 
portant lights  of  Thunder  Day  Island  and  Point  aux 
Barques,  distant  alraut  22  miles,  and  marking  the  en- 
trance to  Saginaw  Uay,  are  Itoth  fixed. 

"  Many  of  these  lake  lights  have  more  lamps  and 
redectors,  although  only  requiring  to  have  short 
ranges,  than  many  sea-coast  lights  on  the  Atlantic  and 
(iulf  coasts.  Ualluo  Island,  east  end  of  Lake  Ontario, 
near  the  Itiver  St.  I^wrence,  is  fitted  with  16  lamps 
and  retlectors;  in  I^ke  .Sui)erlor,  Munitou  Island,  15 
lamps  and  refiectors ;  White  Kish  Point,  li) ;  and 
('o|i|)er  Harbor,  IB  lamps  and  reflectors.  These  prin- 
cipal lights  on  the  lakes  should  be  fitted  with  third 
order  lenses,  uf  smaller  or  larger  model,  according  to 
circumstances,  similar  to  tlio  one  recently  plnrr<l  in 
the  Wagooshance  Mght,  built  under  the  direction  of 
the  T»|)ograiihicul  liuroau.  The  following  may  bo 
considered  tirst-olaas  lake  lights,  and  shnulil  be  of  the 
thinl  order  lens  apparatus,  vix. :  (iailoo  Island,  Lake 
Ontario,  tixed;  Sodus  ilay.  Lake  Ontario,  revolving  ; 
Fort  Niagara,  I^ko  Ontario,  fixed ;  Dunkirk,  Lake 
Krle,  fixed;  I'resti'  Isle,  I^ke  Krle,  fixed  ;  ('loveland, 
I<ako  Krie,  fixed;  Western  Sister,  Lake  Krio,  fixed; 
Hutfalo,  I.uke  Krio,  fixed  ;  Point  aux  Itaniues,  Lake 
Huron,  fixed;  Thunder  Uay  Island,  l^ke  Huron, 
llxed;  I'resq'  Isle,  Lake  Huron,  revolving;  Point  do 
Tour,  Uke  Huron,  fixed;  Wugooshance,  I^ake  Mich- 
igan, thinl  order  lens ;  Fox  Isles,  Lake  Michigan,  re- 
quired ;  South  Manituu  Island,  I^ke  Michigan,  fixed  ; 
MUwauklo,  Luke  Michigan,  fixed;  Chicago,  Lake 
Michigan,  fixed;  White  Fiah  Point,  Uke  Superior, 
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fixed ;  Copper  Harbor,  Lake  Superior,  fixed ;  Manitou 
Island,  Lake  Superior,  fixed. 

"  Of  the  72  lights  on  the  lakes  and  their  tributaries, 
68  are  fixed  and  4  revolving. 

"  Arranffement  into  one  System  in  referent*  to  Classi- 
Jfcaiion.— The  following  classification  of  lights  is  recom. 
mended  according  to  their  positions,  uses,  etc.,  etc.; 
1.  Main  coast  lights  for  the  most  prominent  points  on 
the  coast.  2.  Secondary  lights  for  the  inferior  points 
on  the  coasts,  and  in  brood  sounds,  bays,  etc.  8.  Minor 
Sounds  and  bays,  and  for  harbors  and  river  lights. 
4.  Range,  lieacon,  and  pier  lights.  Also  into  six 
classes,  according  to  the  dimensions  of  the  lighting 
apparatus  and  the  range  of  the  lights.  All  the  main 
sea-coast  lignts  should  be  of  the  first  order,  and  the 
classes  to  which  the  secondary,  sound,  bay,  harbor, 
river,  range,  beacon,  and  pier  lights  should  belong, 
would  be  determined  by  the  light-house  Ijoard,  accord- 
ing to  the  locality,  objects  for  which  placed,  etc.,  etc. 
Tills  applies  to  new  lights,  and  to  the  gradual  replae- 
ing  of  the  old  ones  as  they  may  require  renewal.  It 
is  believed  that  many  of  the  present  lights  might  be 
dispensed  with  if  eflfective  ones  were  substituted  for 
those  now  placed  on  important  points,  liut  not  of  suffi- 
cient  power  and  range,  which  would  in  the  end  produce 
a  considerable  saving. 

"Distinctive  Characteristics. — Experiments  will  throw 
light  on  this  important  subject.  The  light-houses  and 
vessels,  as  well  as  the  lights,  should  be  distinguished 
from  each  other  by  sight,  as  well  as,  in  case  of  fogs, 
by  sound.  Colors  should  only  be  used  for  distinguish- 
ing small  lights  of  short  range,  as  river,  pier,  lieacon, 
'>r  range  lights.  In  employing  colored  media  at  all 
for  lights,  it  is  important  that  the  most  approved  modes, 
with  the  liest  quality  of  appliances,  only  be  used ;  a 
duty  which  should  devolve  upon  professional  men. 
Mr.  Stevens  enumerates  the  number  of  distinctions  of 
which  reflecting  lights  are  susceptible  as  nine:  1st, 
fixed;  2d,  revolving  white;  8d,  revolving  red  and 
white;  4th,  revolving  red  with  two  whites;  5th, 
revolving  white  with  two  reds;  6th,  flashing;  7th, 
intermitting;  8th,  double  fixed  light;  9th,  double 
revolving  white  lights ;  to  which  may  be  added,  10th, 
double,  one  fixed  and  one  revolving.  Of  these,  three 
depend  on  color  and  shonld  be  discarded,  reducing  the 
distinctions  to  seven.  In  the  Scottish  lights,  by  caus- 
ing a  rapid  revolution  of  the  frame,  and  placing  the 
rims  of  the  mirrors  of  each  side  in  one  vertical  plane, 
while  their  axes  are  in  a  plane  inclined  to  the  vertical, 
fiushes  are  produced  every  five  seconds,  which  appear 
to  rise  and  sink.  The  intermitting  light  suddenly  ap- 
pears, is  steady  for  a  short  time,  and  then  disappears 
suddenly.  These  changes  are  produced  by  the  verti- 
cal motion  of  circular  shades  in  front  of  the  reflectors. 
Thu  dilferent  characteristic  combinations  in  the  lens 
system,  according  to  M.  L.  Fresnel,  are  nine :  1st, 
Hashing  at  the  interval  of  a  minute ;  2d,  flashing  at 
the  interval  of  half  a  minute;  lid,  white  and  red 
flashes  alternating;  4th,  fixed  lights  flashing  every 
five  minutes  ;  &th,  flashing  everj'  three  minutes ;  Sth, 
every  two  minutes ;  7th,  fixed  white  lights  with  red 
Hushes ;  Hth,  fixed  white  lights ;  9th,  doulile  fixed 
lights.  I'hese  are  applied  only  to  the  first  three  orders 
of  lights.  In  Kngland  the  lights  are  classified  as  sea- 
coast,  secondary,  and  harbor  and  river  lights.  In 
Franco  they  are  divided  into  six  orders,  according  to 
their  range  and  the  size  of  the  lighting  apparatus ;  the 
first  order  Iwlug  the  largest,  and  the  secomi,  third  and 
fourth  onlers  being  each  divided  into  two  classes,  the 
larger  and  smaller,  or  first  and  second  classes.  The 
objections  to  colored  lights  are,  the  large  absorption  of 
the  incident  light,  and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
the  color.  Kcd  is  admitted  to  be  the  liest  color.  A 
go<Kl  red  light  is  seen  16  miles,  and  sometimes  22. 
(ireen  lights  from  a  |iowerfal  apparatus,  in  Mr. 
Stevenson's  experiments,  were  seen  7  miles  in  Teijr 
clear  weather,  and  blue  llghta  only  5. 
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"  The  objecMons  to  red  are :  1.  The  great  loss  of 
light  by  absor,.t!on.  A  full  red  glass  used  as  a  chim- 
ney  of  a  lamp  absorbed  80  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  A 
pink  French  glass  absorbed  but  67  per  cent,  of  the 
light,  but  the  light  was  not  characteristic. 

"  2.  White  lights  grow  reddish  in  a  fog.  In  a  re- 
volving light,  showing  aU^mately  red  and  white,  the 
red  is  absorbed  at  a  less  distance  than  the  white,  and 
the  light  may  Im  mistaken  for  a  white  light  of  half  the 
period  of  revolution.  Two  lights  will  appear  blended 
in  one,  which  are  not  separated  by  at  least  'd'  18" ; 
call  U  ihe  required  distance  l>etween  the  lights  in  feet, 
A  the  oliserver's  distance  in  feet,  6  half  of  3'  18". 
Then  H  =  2  A  Un.  O.  For  1  mile,  II  =>  &-84  feet, 
and  for  n  miles  II  =  m  X  &-84.  Leading,  or  range 
lights,  should  be  nearly  on  the  same  elevation,  so  as 
to  cause  theni  to  appear  nearly,  but  not  quite  in  one. 
The  distance  between  them  should  not  be  less  than 
one  sixth  of  the  distance  at  whicli  they  are  thus  to  lie 
ved. 

"  In  forming  a  programme  fur  lighting  the  coast, 
the  following  conditions  should  lie  realized :  1.  The 
most  prominent  points  should  lie  first  lighted.  2.  Ite- 
\olving  lights,  as  more  pcwerful  than  tlxed,  should  be 
oaed,  when  poesilile,  on  the  projecting  p<iints.  3. 
IJghts  i<lenlical  in  appearance  should  not  occur  within 
80  to  100  miles  of  each  other.  4.  Distinctions  of  color 
should  not  be  adopted  except  in  cases  of  absolute  no- 
oessity.  5.  As  few  lights  as  p<issible  should  be  used, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  economy,  but  to  avoid  con- 
fusion. 6.  Distinctions  of  lights  depending  on  the 
estimations  of  small  dift'eronces  of  time,  of  ap|>earanco 
and  disappearance,  should  never  lie  resorted  to.  T. 
Harbor  or  local  lights  should  generally  be  lixed,  and 
may  be  distinguished  by  colors.  8.  Floating  lights 
should  uever  be  used  wi.en  fixed  lights  can  lie  em- 
ployed. 

"  Tlie  s^-st«m  proposed  by  Charles  Habbage.  Ivsq., 
of  lyondon,  and  which  has  been  communicated  by  its 
distinguished  author  to  the  Hoard,  at  the  request  of 
one  of  its  members,  is  to  distinguish  lights  by  occulta- 
tioos;  or,  to  make  each  light-house  repeat  its  own 
number  continually  during  the  whole  time  ^>  is  lighted. 
This  is  accomplishe<l  by  inclosing  the  apper  part  of  the 
glass  cylinder  of  the  Argund  burner  by  a  thin  tulic  of  tin 
or  brass,  u  hich,  when  made  todeiicend  slowly  before  the 
flame,  und  then  allowed  suddenly  to  start  liack,  will 
cause  an  occultntiun  and  reapiiearnnoe  of  the  light. 

"  The  number  belonging  tu  a  light-house  may  be 
thus  indicated  to  dixtant  "essels.  Take,  as  an  exam- 
ple, 243.  1.  l^t  there  lie /Hxi  occultntions.  2.  A  short 
pause.  3.  Four  occultations.  4.  A  xhort  pause.  5. 
Thrr*  occultations.  6.  A  longer  interval  of  time. 
This  system  of  occultations  may  lie  re|ieat«<l  all  night 
by  menus  of  proper  mechanism.  j 

"  The  rapidity  of  the  occultations  themselves,  the  ' 
length  iif  the  pauMs  between  the  units  ami  tens  and 
hetwmn  the  tens  und  liundreds,  as  well  an  the  dura- 
tion of  the  lung  interval  of  timo  wliich  marks  the 
termination  of  the  numlier.  must  Ik>  mailc  the  subject 
of  ex[ieriment,  A  light  has  lieen  already  n«ed  as  an 
Illustration,  in  which  the  o< coltotioiis  oi'iurml  at  in- 
tervals of  one  second;  the  pauses  occupiiNl  four  and 
the  liiug  interval  ten  seconds.  Tlio  (lause  was  thought 
to  lie  unnecrmuirily  long,  and  whs  diminished.  What- 
ever may  lie  the  tinn'S  ultimately  mlo|ited,  tlie  cx|ieri- 
ments  already  made  render  it  improbalile  that  the 
average  time  required  by  a  light-house  for  repeating 
its  numlier  should  aniuunt  to  one  minute.  It  is  by  no 
means  necessary  that  the  cuuntlng  of  tlie  numlx-r  of  a 
llglit-house  shiiiikl  commence  with  the  digit  which  ex- 
presses hundreds.  No  greater  amount  of  time  would 
hav<i  elapsai,  if,  in  th>i  ub<ive  inntance,  the  observer 
had  iximmenced  with  c<iunting  the  unit's  dgure.  It  , 
would  llieo  have  read  thus:  (three  occultations)  long; 
interval;  (two  occultations)  pause;  (four  occulta-! 
tions^  puuiie.     Ily  the  long  interval  deoi.iting  the  com- 


mencement of  a  number,  it  is  already  apparent  that 
the  number  of  the  light-house  is  243,  and  not  324.  In 
order  still  further  to  prevent  mistakes  arising  from  aa 
incidental  error  in  counting  the  number  of  occulta- 
tlons,  it  will  be  convenient  to  establish  another  princi- 
ple for  the  purpose  of  numbering  the  light-houses 
Light-houses  must  not  be  numbered  in  tlie  order  of 
their  position ;  but  ever}-  light-house  must  have  such 
a  number  assigned  to  it,  that  no  digit  occurring  in  the 
number  denoting  the  several  light-houses  nearest  to  it 
on  either  side  shall  have  the  same  digit  in  the  same 
places  of  figures. 

"  If  five  adjkcent  light-houses  were  thus  numbcn  H  • 
3(51,  617,  243,  87G,  182, 
supposing  a  mistake  to  have  occurred  in  the  first  time 
of  counting  243,  and  that  it  had  been  reported  to  tlin 
master  of  the  vessel  as  253,  he  would  immediately  on 
looking  at  his  numerical  list  of  lighUhouscs,  iierccive 
that  a  mistake  had  been  mode  in  the  middle  figure  • 
because,  in  any  general  arrongcment,  263  would  hiivo 
been  assigned  to  some  light-house  on  u  coast  very  dU- 
tant  from  that  on  which  243  was  placed.  In  fact  two 
out  of  any  three  figures  would  always  detect  tlie  error 
of  the  third. 

"The  occultations  would  distinguish  every  l|,»lit- 
house  from  all  casual  lights,  and  their  number  vuuld 
identify  the  light.  The  whole  illuminating  power 
would  be  always  eniploye<l,  undiminished  liy  tho  in- 
tcrpositlon  of  colored  glass.  These  lights  would  be 
more  readily  visible  ut  u  distance,  because  it  is  known 
that  the  eye  perceives  more  readily  a  fuiut  light  which 
ia  intermittent  than  an  equal  light  whicli  is  fixed. 
The  Hoard  regard  this  as  tlic  most  important  proposii 
tion  for  distinguishing  lights  which  has  ever  been 
made,  and  propose  to  make  full  cxjicriraental  trials  of 
it.  In  fogs,  Mr.  Bubbage  proposes  to  make  the  pauses 
between  tho  strokes  of  the  goag  take  the  places  of  the 
occultations  of  the  light.  To  give  this  plan  a  full  de- 
velopment, all  nations  should  unite  in  a  system  of 
numbering  for  light-houses.  Such  a  co-operation  mij-ht 
reasonably  be  looked  for,  if  tho  plan  have  all  the  suc- 
cess which  is  now  expected. 

"Jied  nuide  of  lucfrtaining  the  necettky  for  i,Urit- 
iluciiKj  new  l.ighlt,  JleacoM,  i/c— Legislation  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  tlie  establishment  of  a  new  li^'ht. 
Tho  recommendations  of  the  Light-liousu  lioard,  uf 
officers  of  the  coi'^t  survey,  nf  pilots,  navigators,  anil 
others,  all  reach  the  t'umniittees  of  (Joiiinn'rce  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress,  through  difl'ereiit  apiiropriate 
chunnels.  It  does  not  seem  practicalile  to  |ir(i|ioscaiiv 
system  of  examination  of  sites  whicli  would  not  lie 
very  expensive,  v/hilo  Irginlution  ia  iieiidiri;;  on  the 
subject.  A  relcrciice  to  tho  Liglit-lioum-  Itoard,  in 
doubtful  cases,  would  secure  the  comiiiittec,"  from 
recommending  appropriations  fur  nlijeils  wliuli  ccr- 
tiiiiily  would  not  have  the  approval  of  |inifc(i.sicmal 
men.  'ihe  law  of  the  last  session  provided  for  the  ex- 
amination of  sites,  for  which  aii|irii|iriations  were 
made,  by  the  ofliccrs  of  the  coast  survi  y,  and  a  n  |Hirt 
by  Ihe  superintendent.  .\s  this  will  Icfve  a  full 
know  ledge  of  all  the  circumstances  of  lli«  case,  and  lie 
uttcnibil  with  very  little  ex|iense,  the  sapie  plan 
nhould  be  pursued  in  all  future  cases. 

"  lltsl  titode  if  tiiiiphjing  new  I,ii;lilt.—\\h«n  it  has 
U'en  shown,  to  the  satinfartion  of  Congress,  that  new 
lights  are  required,  and  appropriations  made  for  tho 
purpose,  tho  plans  and  sjn'cifications  for  coiistruitinn, 
illuminating  apparatus,  distinct  Ion,  etc.,  sliiiiild  he  made 
by  the  engineer  of  tho  Llglit-housit  Hoard.  .Slmuld 
a  previous  estimate  havo  liecii  made  liy  this  en|{iiicc'r, 
for  the  information  of  Congress,  gener.illy.  tlo're  uill 
be  required  but  little  nioro  than  to  fill  up  the  detidis. 
The  construction  having  Im'cii  approved  by  the  l.l^-ht- 
house  Hoard,  a  contract  should  be  entenxl  Into,  aiiurd- 
tng  to  law — bused  entirely  ii|sm  the  plans,  dr.iwinn», 
and  s|iocincations  ami  estimates  of  Ihe  eiif;iri"er— and 
the  building  should  he  erected,  and  tho  llglitiiii;  uppa- 
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nitus  and  acceuories  b«  procured,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  engineer  of  the  Board,  or  of  such  officer  of  the 
corps  of  engineers  of  the  army  as  may  l)e  detailed  for 
the  purpoae,  in  conformity  to  the  9th  section  of  the 
act  approved  8d  March,  1861.  AU  the  details  should 
be  subject  to  similar  inspection. 

"  Mode  of  renovatir  J  Lightt. — Whenever  the  Light- 
house Board  is  satisflrd  of  the  necessity  for  renovating 
tny  existing  light,  b/  the  introduction  of  better  illu- 
minnting  apparatus,  ei".,  the  engineer  of  the  Board 
ithoulil  be  required  to  prepare  nstimates  and  plans  in 
detail,  to  be  submitted  to  the  board,  which  should  be 
puiieeil  upon,  and,  if  approved,  the  necessary  steps 
should  \w  taken  to  make  the  repairs,  etc.,  according  to 
law ;  or,  in  the  event  of  the  expense  being  too  great 
to  admit  of  the  works  being  done,  except  by  a  special 
appropriation,  then  the  necessary-  estimates,  explana- 
tions, etc.,  should  be  prepared  and  submitted,  through 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress.  It  Hhould  also  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
procure  all  the  necessary  iuformation  relating  to  the 
establishment  of  new  lights,  abolishment  of  old  ones, 
etc. ;  to  be  accompanied  by  estimates  of  cost,  to  be 
submitted,  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  to 
Congtvss,  at  the  commencement  of  each  session. 

"  Digcontinuance  of  vmnece*$ary  Lit/hi*. — The  steps 
in  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  lights  should  be 
(imilur  to  those  necessary  in  cases  of  renovation  of 
lights. 

"  Siihjretf  of  i  tttruction  to  JCmployeej. — Inspectors 
and  light-keepers  should  be  providtid  with  printed  in- 
itructions,  in  the  form  of  manuals  of  instruction,  as 
well  as  those  necessary  to  guide  them  in  the  police  of 
the  establishments,  similar  to  those  provided  for  the 
ins|iectors  and  keepers  of  light-  houses  in  France  and 
Great  Britain.  This  manual  should  embrace  a  de- 
tailed account  of  the  modes  of  executing  every  part  of 
the  duties  confined  to  the  inspectors  and  keepers;  a 
description  of  the  parts  of  the  machiner)'  employed  j 
and  the  means  to  be  employed,  in  case  of  accident  to 
the  machinery',  etc.,  until  it  can  \te  repaired.  The  in- 
rtructions  for  the  light-house  service  of  France  em- 
brace ever}-  point  in  the  most  minute  detail,  and  serve 
not  only  for  the  guidance  of  inspectors  and  keeiiers, 
but  also  of  the  engineers  ond  others  in  any  way  con- 
nected with  the  service.  The  instructions  for  light- 
houses, light-vessels,  etc.,  of  England,  are  full  and 
explicit ;  printed  in  large  type,  with  conspicuous  head- 
ings ;  and  are  kept  in  the  quarters  of  the  keepers,  in 
frames,  so  thai  nn  one  can  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
his  duty.  The  different  kinds  of  lamps  employed  are 
dcwrilicd,  and  the  modes  of  attending  to  them  pointed 
out,  in  plain,  clear,  and  explicit  terms,  adapted  esjiec- 
ially  to  the  understandings  of  tlio  keepers  of  the  lights. 
The  sniijpcts  contained  in  the  printed  instructions  and 
mnnniil^,  would  fcm  a  part  of  the  essentials  in  the 
exsminutinns  for  qunllflcations  of  keepers. 

"  Hesl  UnJe  of  Kciiritii/  AUrntlon  lo  liiglrurtimw. — 
The  system  nf  inspection  already  reconimemled,  the 
examinations  for  higher  positions  in  the  districts,  and 
the  exercise  nf  t!io  present  ]Kiwcr  of  removal  for  ne- 
glect or  disoliedionce  of  instructions,  would  secure  a 
(iue  degree  nf  attention  to  them.  If  promotions  were 
mailf  entirely  by  merit,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
genrrsi  or  local  insjioctnrs,  and  changes,  not  depend- 
ing H[Min  wnnt  nf  <|ualifl<'atinn.  were  avoided,  there 
would  be  ilniibtless,  great  improvement  in  the  knowl- 
edge, slvill,  luid  attiMitinn  of  the  llght-kee|)ers. 

"  Improrfmrnli)  in  the  }fHtfrinl.i  firr  Illumination. — 
In  regard  to  tlic  sulistitutinn  of  the  oil  of  colza  (^rn))e- 
<eed1,  now  used  exclusively  for  Ilght-hoiiso  purposes 
in  Kmmcc,  Kngland,  Svo.Iand,  and  Ireland,  and  in 
most  nf  the  light-houses  of  the  other  maritime  nations, 
for  spenuai'etl  oil,  or,  more  properly,  for  that  used  in 
our  lights,  the  Board  would  refer  to  the  fact,  that  the 
n-commendatlon  of  the  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  of  (ireat  Britain.  In  IK-lf),  to  the  Light- 


house Board,  to  introduce  the  more  economical  oil  of 
colza  into  their  light-house  establishments,  had  the  ef- 
fect of  causing  a  thorough  experimental  examination 
to  be  made  of  the  two  oils  (colza  nnd  the  best  winter- 
strained  sperm  oil),  by  Professor  Faraday,  Mr.  Alan 
Stevenson,  and  others  interested  in  light-bouse  serv- 
ice, by  which  it  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
colza  oil  is  superior,  in  ever}'  essential  particular,  to 
the  best  winter-strained  sperm  oil  Professor  Faraday 
saj-s,  in  his  report :  '  Having  burnt  the  lamps  for  many 
days,  I  have  been  much  struck  by  the  great  steadiness 
of  the  rape  oil  lamps,  either  as  considered  alone  or  in 
comparison  with  the  sperm-oil  lamps.  They  would 
bum  for  12  or  14  hours  at  a  time  with  little  or  no  alter- 
ation of  the  light,  the  cottons  or  lamps  not  being 
touched  the  whole  time ;  whereas  the  sperm  oil  lamps 
would  in  the  course  of  four,  five,  or  six  hours,  give  a 
diminished  flame,  from  the  incrustation  of  the  charred 
part  of  the  cotton  retarding  the  flow  of  oil.  In  the 
rape  oil  lamps  the  coal  is  broken  and  porous,  and 
serves  for  wick  almost  as  well  as  the  fresh  cotton; 
but  in  the  sperm  oil  lamps  the  coal  forms  a  hard,  con- 
tinuous ring,  which  seals  up  the  ends  of  the  threads ; 
and  this,  with  the  mora  confined  condition  of  the 
burner,  and  the  greater  distance  of  the  oil  beneath 
(from  intentional  difference  of  flow  in  the  lamps), 
causes  the  spenn  oil  lamp  flame  to  fail  in  bright- 
ness, and  requires  that  the  wick  should  be  re-trimmed. 

*  *  *  I  have  made  many  careful  experiments 
on  the  proportion  of  light  produced  b}-  the  two 
kinds  of  lamps,  in  every  case  weighing  the  oil  before 
and  after  combustion,  so  as  to  know  exactly  the  quan- 
tity burned,  and  making,  during  the  experiments, 
above  100  comparisons  of  the  lights  one  with  another. 
The  rape  oil  lamps  were  always  more  brilliant  than 
the  sperm  oil  lamps,  except,  indeed,  one  or  two  rare 
coses ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  more  oil  was  burned 
in  them.  *  •  •  From  108  observations  of  the 
lights,  taken  at  such  times  as  appeared  fitted  to 
give  the  best  mean  expression  of  the  light  of  the  lamps 
compared  with  the  oil  burned  in  them,  the  average 
light  of  the  rape  oil  lamp  came  out  as  one  and  a  half,  that 
of  the  sperm  oil  lamp  being  one.'  Mr.  Alan  Steven- 
son says :  '  In  my  last  annual  report  on  the  state  of 
the  light-houses,  I  directed  the  attention  of  the  Board 
to  the  propriety  of  making  trial,  at  several  stations,  of 
the  patent  colza  or  rape-seed  oil,  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Briggs,  of  Bishopsgate-street.  These  trials  have  now 
l)een  made,  during  the  months  of  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, at  three  catoptric  and  three  dioptric  lights. 

*  *  *  The  substantial  agreement  of  all  the  re- 
ports, ns  to  the  qualities  of  the  oil,  renders  it  needless 
to  enter  into  any  details  as  to  the  slightly-varying  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case  ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  great 
satisfaction  in  briefly  stating,  as  follows,  the  verj' 
favorable  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived :  1. 
The  colza  oil  possesses  the  advantage  of  remaining 
fluid  nt  temperatures  which  thicken  the  S|)crmuceti 
oil,  so  that  it  requires  the  applicati'  .i  of  the  frost- 
lamp.  ♦  ♦  •  3.  The  coUa  oil  bums,  both  in  the 
Fresnol  lamp  and  the  single  Argand  burner,  with  a 
thick  wick,  during  17  hours,  without  requiring  any 
coaling  of  the  wick  or  any  adjustment  of  the  damper, 
and  the  flame  Hcenis  to  be  more  steady  nnd  free  from 
Hickcriiig  than  that  from  spermaceti  oil.  4.  There 
seems  (most  probably  owing  to  the  greater  steadiness 
of  the  flume)  to  bo  less  breakage  of  glass  chimney  ^; 
with  the  colza  than  with  the  8|ierm  oil.  tj.  The  con- 
sumption of  oil,  in  so  fur  as  that  can  Ihj  ascertained 
<Iuring  so  short  a  jieriod  of  trial,  soems.  In  the  Frosnel 
lamp,  to  be  I'il  for  colza  and  114  for  spermaceti ; 
while  in  the  common  Argand  lump,  the  consumption 
appears  to  ti«  910  for  colza  and  902  for  s|iermaccti.  6. 
If  wo  may  ussumo  the  means  of  these  numbers,  515 
for  colza  and  508  fur  spermaceti,  ns  representing  the 
relative  expenditure  of  these  oils,  and  if  the  price  of 
the  colza  is  Ss.  9d.,  while  that  of  spermaceti  is  Gs.  9d. 
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per  imperial  gallon,  we  aball  hare  a  living  in  the 
ratio  of  1  to  to  1-776,  -which,  at  the  present  rate  of 
snpply  for  the  Northern  lights,  would  give  a  saving  of 
about  £3i26  per  annum.'     The  evidence  of  these  two 
distinguished  gentlemen  is  conclusive  of  the  superior- 
ity of  the  colia  or  rape-seed  oil  to  the  best  winter- 
strained  sperm  oil ;  and  how  much  better  than  that 
used  in  our  lights,  may  be  readily  inferred  without  the 
aid  of  experiments  on  so  nice  a  scale  as  these  employed 
by  Professor  Faraday  and  Mr.  Stevenson,  when  it  Is 
rememt)ered  that  our  lights  are   supplied  with   oil 
called  winter  and  spring  or  summer  oil.    That  efficient 
lights  along  the  coasts  of  all  maritime  countries  are 
essential  to  a  safe  navigation,  and  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  a  lucrative  commerce,  will  not  t)e  contested; 
that  ail  mere  personal  or  local  interests  should  give 
way  to  the  general  good,  is  an  assumption  which  will 
not  meet  with  disfavor  in  this  country ;  and  inasmucli 
us  it  is  of  paramount  importance  to  the  1)e8t  interests 
of  the  whole  countrj*,  that  our  lights  and  other  aids  to 
navigation  should  be  the  best  wliich  money,  science, 
and  the  mechanic  arts  will  afford,  it  is,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Board,  the  duty  of  those  charged  with  this  im- 
imrtant  branch  of  the  public  service  to  emnloy  every 
reasonable  means,  not  inconsistent  with  Inw,  to  per- 
fect them,  and  t*-    -'ore  recommend  that  the  subject  of 
introducing  otht     ombnstibles  than  the  oil  now  used, 
be  taken  into  serious  consideration,  as  one  of  the 
means  of  improving  our  lights,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
of  efferting  cdiwiderable  annual  saving  of  exiH>nse  to 
the  country',     if  the  rape-seed  were  cultivated  to  any 
extent  in  this  country,  it  is  not  doubted  it  would  sup- 
ply the  place  of  the  numerous  chemical  oils,  fluids, 
etc.,  now  in  general  use  for  domestic  purposes,  as  well 
na  for  lighting  our  light-houses  and  light-vessels.     To 
insure  the  consummation  of  so  desiral>le  an  object  as 
the  cultivation  of  this  plant  on  a  large  scale  in  this 
country,  where  climate  and  soil  are  so  well  adapted  to 
it,  will  be  to  place  it  in  a  fair  competition  with  its 
rivals.     It  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Hoard,  if  autliorized 
by  Congress,  among  its  numerous  other  im|Mrtant  du- 
ties connected  with  the  light-house  e8tal)lishment,  to 
examine  Into  the  merits  of  all  pro|)Oscd  improvements 
in  apparatus  and  comiinstihles,  and,  liy  their  recom- 
mendations to  Congress,  keep  pace  with  the  improve- 
ments of  other  countries  in  this  branch.     The  intro- 
duction of  gas  into  tight-houses  hns  long  lieen  l(M>kpd 
forward  to  as  an  important  ste]).     Hitherto  It  has  met 
with  but  little  favor  in  any  quarter.     While  the  in- 
troduction of  gas  into  our  light-houses,  if  found  adapt- 
able to  them,  would  involve  im|Mirtant  points  to  lie 
considered,  it  is   iiy  no  means  certain  that  by  tlie 
means  of  a  series  of  experiments,  tlio  Hoard  would  not 
tie  enatiled  to  decide  conclusively  as  to  the  practii^- 
bility  of  making  the  attempt  in  the  present  state  of 
knowledge,  or  Ike  Iwst  and  safest  means  of  generating, 
conducting,  and   continuing  it  for  light-house   pur- 
|l»ses,     I'he  persons  charged  with  thn  few  gns-lights 
DOW  existing  In  this  country,  for  want  of  practical  and 
theoretical  kunwledge,  it  is  iwlievod,  bltv  not  compe- 
tent to  report  rasulti  sufficiently  relli»l)Ie  to  decide  so 
irop«jrtant  a  question. 

"  JHuin/i.' — The  material  ia  iron  or  wood,  sometimes 
covered  with  copi>er.  The  anchors  are  heavy  blocks 
of  stone,  or  mushroom  an.-hors,  or  iron  sinkers  (which 
should  be  hollowe<l  out  lielow),  or  inm  screws.  It  is 
worth  trial  whether  fastening  the  buoys  liy  a  travenie 
line  passing  through  tb"  centre  of  oscillation  would 
not  diminl'ih  the  liability  to  chafe  off  the  chain,  and 
Re|Mrate  the  buoy  firom  the  anchor.  A  swivel-shackle, 
in  a  degr  •  prevents  this,  but  not  effertually.  The 
color*  of  tiaoya  are  made  t<i  indli'ate  their  purpose,  as 
designatii.g  a  channel,  shoal,  spit,  etc.  They  are 
(onietimea  even  characteristically  marked  to  distln- 
gttioh  tbem.  The  law  passed  in  IMP,  in  regard  to  color- 
ing and  numbering  Suoys  in  (he  United  States,  is  sim- 
ple and  eff^tive.    The  numbers  were  intended  to 


begin  at  the  exterior  of  a  bay,  harlwr,  etc.   This  law  is 
as  follows :  Extract  from  an  act  making  appropriation 
for  light-houses,  light  vessels,  buoys,  etc.,  ond  provid- 
ing for  the  creation  and  establishment  of  tlie  «.\nie 
and  for  other  purposes,  approve<l  Septemlrar  28,  i85o  \ 
'  Section  6.  And  be  it /urihar  enacted,  That  hereafter 
all  buoys  along  the  coait,  or  in  the  bays,  harbors 
sounds,  or  channels,  shall  be  colored  and  numliered' 
so  that,  passing  up  the  coast,  or  sound,  or  entering  the 
bay,  harbor,  or  channel,  red  buoys  with  even  num- 
bers shall  be  passed  on  the  starlioard  hand;   biuck 
buoys  with  uneven  nnmbera,  on  tlie  port  hand  -  u'ld 
buoys  with  red  and  black  stripes,  on  either  hand 
Buoys  in  oiiannel  ways  to  be  colored  with  uiternute 
white  and  black  perpendicular  stripes.'     Of  C'^urse 
the  buoys  show,  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  when 
projected  on  the  water,  against  the  sky,  trees   etc 
The  red  buoys  should  bo  painted  a  liright  red,  and  not 
a  Spanish  brown,  in  order  to  \te  well  distinguished- 
red  lead  or  vennilion  being  used  as  the  paint.     The 
experiments  and  observations  of  the  Uoaril  Biitiiilied 
them  that  in  such  a  case,  red  and  iilack  were  goiid  col- 
ors for  distinguif^hing  Imoys.     The  can-iiuoys,  in  some 
instances  (as  in  New  York  harbor)  are  too  small  to  lie 
easily  seen.     The  numliering  is  a  simple  matter,  but 
is  by  no  means  effectively  executed,  especially  on  the 
spar-buoys,  where  the  numbers  repeated  on  the  differ- 
ent sides,  being  seen  in  range  in  a  diagonal  view,  load 
to  confusion.     The  Uounl  have  given  some  attention 
to  plans  for  numbering  buoys.     The  numbers  should 
be  placed  above  the  buoys,  on  stems  or  perches ;  should 
present  the  same  appearance  on  difl'ercnt  sides,  and 
have  their  distinctions  by  difference  in  u  vertical  line 
and  not  by  varying  lioriaontally.     Several  plans  have 
occurred  to  them.     Three  solids,  the  cone,  cylinder 
and  sphere,  arranged  in  groups  of  not  more  than  I) 
each,  will  give  42  combinations  ;  no  one  of  these  lig. 
urcs  can  be  taken  for  the  other,  and  they  may  easily 
be  placed  on  stems  projecting  nearly  vertically  ulnive 
the  buoy,  the  several  solids  being  placed  one  aliove 
the  other,  with  a  sufficient  interval.     They  can  bo  of 
adequate  size,  and  may  bo  cheaply  made  in  the  turn- 
ing lathe.     The  elementary  forms  of  the  unit.,  the  5 
and  the  10,  <if  the  Koman  numerals,  are  the  cylinder 
the  cone  and  the  double  cone,     lly  coinliinations  of 
those,  Hi)  numbers  are  representcl.     Seven  nnmlieis 
may  be  represented  by  2  signs  and  their  comliinations; 
28  by  ii  signs,  restricting  the  number  of  elements  in 
any  one  combination,  to  4.     Seven  nuniliera  of  every 
10  may  lie  represented  by  only  '2  more  signs  than  those 
expressing  the  value  of  the  ten's  place,  giving  a  veiy 
great  variety.     A  letter  made  to  revolve  almut  a  verti- 
cal axis,  (irwluces  a  solid  of  revolution  wlii.li  is  easily 
recognized  as  the  sign  for  the  letter.     Fuurtecn  of  the 
twenty-six  letters  are  adapted  to  characteristic  signs, 
as  aliown   in  the  figures  (A,  H,  K,  I,  J,  L,  u,  I', 
Q,  U,  T,  \V,  V,  Y).     Nine  digits  of  the  Araliic  num- 
erals, viz.:  1,  2,  4,  .0,  0,  7,  8,  It,  and  0,  give  easily 
fonned  und  easily  recognized  signs,  us  is  shuwn  i,i  the 
acc<im|>anying  plute  ;  and  these  the  Hoard  rtcnnimemi 
for  nunlwring  buoys,  excluding  3  as  nut  suDiciently 
ciiaracteristic.      In  the   ICnglish   system  of   placinjj 
buoys,  a  red  and  black  are  placoil  on  opposite  sides  ul' 
a  channel,  and  the  vessel  runs  iietwoen  them.     Ii<  uur 
system  only  one  buoy  is  placed  on  the  starlsiarj  or 
port  hand,  and  the  vessel  runs  for  the  huny,  ker|iing 
it  close  aboard  in  |ias»ini;.      Tho  iuiglish  system  is 
most  Limplu,  and  even  the  most  economical.     In  unlcr 
to  render  buoys  availalile  at  ni^rht,  various  |irn|>o.<i- 
tiont    have  l>een  made  for  causing   them  to  apiMur 
luminous,  but  none  have  succeeded  pnictically,    I.i|;ht- 
ing  by  gaa  is  among  thn  methods  pro|)or.«(l. 

"  (if  Fog  SiipuiU. — During  the  prevalence  of  fogs, 
the  lighta  which  ought  to  guide  the  seaman  are  often 
indistinctly  seen,  or  entirely  obscured,  until  he  has 
approached  too  near  the  danger  against  whuh  they 
ware  intended  to  warn  him.    In  cases  of  fug,  light- 
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ships  and  ligbUhouMs  an,  in  some  instanou,  provided 
with  gongs  and  ImIIr,  which  are  then  liept  constantly 
founding.  It  it  ..nfortunate  that  the  means  of  warn- 
ing the  seaman  of  his  danger  should  extend  to  the 
ehiirtest  distance  when  tlut  danger  is  most  imminent. 
The  lights  usually  employed  are  visible  at  a  distance 
of  from  6  to  80  miles ;  but  the  sound  of  a  gong  or 
liell  i^  heard  at  a  comparatively  very  small  distance. 
When  these  instruments  are  heard,  they  merely  indi- 
cate danger,  but  not  its  exact  nature.  It  might,  in 
iome  cases,  be  of  great  importance  that  the  gong  or 
bell  should  indicate  the  number  of  the  light-ship. 
This  could  be  accomplished  by  a  verj'  trifling  altera- 
tion in  the  mechanism.  Instead  of  striking  the  instru- 
ment at  lixed  intervals,  let  there  be  pauses  and  a  long 
Interval  between  the  number  of  strokes  which  succes- 
tively  represent  the  digits  of  the  number  of  the  light- 
ships, just  in  the  same  manner  as  has  lieen  proposed 
for  light-houses.  A  light-house  or  light-ship  whose 
number  is  248,  would  be  thus  indicated  daring  fo';: 
two  blows  on  gong,  pause ;  four  blows  on  gong,  pause ; 
three  blows  on  gong,  long  interval.  The  same  mechan- 
ism which  caused  the  occultations  of  the  light  might 
produce  the  blows  on  the  gong.  The  preceding  ex- 
planations are  sufficient  to  show  that  each  light-house 
or  light-ship,  by  continually  repeating  its  own  number, 
might  render  any  mistake  of  it  for  a  different  light 
very  nearly  impossible.  The  great  principle  on  which 
the  sy.item  rests  is  to  give  numerical  expression  to 
each  light.  If  it  be  not  thought  necessary  to  apply  it 
to  every  light-house,  the  most  important  may  lie 
chosen  for  its  application.  The  expense  of  the  altera- 
tion, and  the  amount  of  danger  incurred  by  a  mistake, 
will  furnish  the  ground  of  decision  in  each  individual 
case.  In  proposing,  however,  a  new  system  which  has 
extensive  bearings  on  other  questions  connected  with 
the  safety  of  those  who  travel  on  the  waters,  it  is  desir- 
able that  a  general  and  comprehensive  view  should  be 
taken  of  such  of  its  applications  as  the  rapid  advance  in 
mechanical  and  chemical  science  justify  us  in  supposing 
must  take  place  in  a  few  years.  However  partially  the 
system  may  be  adopted  at  (irst,  a  judicious  foresight 
into  its  probalde  applications  mav  enalde  us,  without 
any  present  inconvenience,  tc  accelerate  future  im- 
provements, and  to  save  conKiilerable  expense  on  their 
adoption.  Tho  following  suggestions  for  improve- 
ments or  applications,  many  of  which  are  perfectly 
practicable  at  the  present  time,  are  offered  for  ;be  con- 
sideration of  those  who  may  be  called  upon  to  carry 
out  the  Nunuricat  St/tUm  of  Lighl-hotufs.  They  are 
not  necesiary  for  the  success  of  the  simple  plan  which 
has  been  already  describeil,  but  may  \xs  adopted  or  re- 
jected without  any  interference  with  it. 

"  Suggettims/or  the  Improvement  of  JJght-houte  Sig- 
unit,  Baoy$,  etc. — Telegraphie  communicntion  during  tke 
night  bftiteeii  Light-houiet,  atul  Skips  in  diitret*. — Cases 
occur  iu  which  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  a  ship 
iihould  communicate  with  the  land  long  liefore  it  can 
send  a  boat  ashore  or  enter  its  intended  port.  It  maj- 
lie  the  beater  of  important  intelligence.  It  may  con- 
vey some  person  whose  presence  is  essential  for  some 
great  object.  The  vessel  itself  may  bo  in  distress. 
The  state  of  the  elements  may  render  it  im|iossible  to 
send  for  or  receive  any  assistance  f  om  tho  land;  yet, 
even  under  such  unfavorable  circumstances,  if  direc- 
tions from  skillful  pilots,  acquainted  with  the  coast, 
could  be  conveyed  to  the  ship,  its  wreck  might,  per- 
haps, lie  prevented ;  or,  if  driven  on  shore,  having  Iteen 
directed  to  the  least  unfavorable  spot,  its  crew  might 
possibly  lie  saved.  Such  communications  might  easily 
be  organized.  There  are  already  existing  iu  the  royal 
navy  in  the  Kast  IndUi  Company's  service,  and  else- 
where, large  dictionaries  of  numerical  signals.  These, 
it  is  true,  are  made  by  flogs,  or  by  balls ;  but  the  same 
numbers  may  lie  expressed  by  the  occultations  of 
Umps.  Any  number,  however  large,  may  b«  ex- 
pressed by  making  the  number  of  occnltatlona  corre- 


sponding to  the  &rst  or  highest  digit,  then  allowing  » 
pause;  after  which  the  number  of  occultations  repre- 
senting the  second  digit,  then  a  pause ;  and  ao  on, 
always  observing  that,  after  the  unit'a  figure  has  been 
expressed,  there  must  follow  a  long  interval. 

"  The  plan  for  telegraphic  communications  would  be 
thus  arranged :  1.  Light-house  repeating  its  own  num- 
ber. 2.  Ship  fires  a  gun,  and  hoist*  a  light,  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  light-keeper.  3.  Light-house 
ceases  repeating  its  number,  and  becomes  a  steady 
light,  thus  informing  the  ship  that  it  is  observed.  4. 
Ship  having  prepared  its  message,  numerically  ex- 
presses it  by  the  occultations  of  its  own  lamp.  5. 
Light-house  repeats  the  message  of  ship,  in  order  to 
show  that  it  has  i-c-n  rightly  understood.  6.  Light- 
house now  repeats  its  own  number,  while  it  is  prepar- 
ing the  answer.  7.  Light-house  expresses  its  answer 
by  occultations,  8.  Ship  repeats  the  answer.  This 
interchange  of  question  and  answer  is  continued  as 
long  as  necessary,  during  which  the  light-house  re- 
peats its  own  numlier  previously  to  each  reply. 

"  Very  little  delay  will  occur;  for  these  questions 
and  answers  will  lie  arranged  on  movable  discs,  which 
may  lie  placed  in  the  mechanism  employed  for  occult- 
ing, even  while  it  is  repeating  another  message.  Many 
such  discs,  each  containing  a  different  message,  may 
l>e  placed  in  the  machine  at  once,  and  on  touching  any 
lever  the  light  will  continue  repeating  tlie  correspond- 
iug  message.  In  case  of  a  ship  in  distress,  for  in- 
stance, requiring  an  anchor  of  given  weight,  it  may  b« 
necessary  to  send  to  the  harlH>r-master  of  the  o^acent 
port  to  give  the  order,  and  to  ascertain  the  time  when 
it  can  reach  the  vessel.  During  this  interval,  the 
light-house  will  be  repeating  its  own  number.  An 
electric  telegraph  from  the  light-house  to  the  dwelling 
of  the  harl>or-maater  would  save  much  time,  and,  in 
some  cases,  much  damage.  The  gun  fired  by  the  ves- 
sel might  also  be  heard  by  the  harlior-master ;  and  his 
attention  then  being  directed  to  the  telegraph  light- 
bouse,  the  whole  time  might  be  saved.  If  even  his 
own  house  was  invisible  to  the  ship,  but  within  view 
of  the  light-house,  he  might,  by  means  of  a  small 
light,  correspond  with  the  ship,  through  the  interven- 
tion of  the  light-house,  repeating  the  signals  of  both 
parties.  Colored  sha<loB  might,  if  thought  expedient, 
be  used  for  different  dictionaries  ;  or  an  entirely  inde- 
pendent lantern  might  be  specially  devoted  to  sig- 
nals ;  but  this  would  cause  additional  expense,  and 
seonw  unnecessary.  It  may  lie  objected  to  this  plan, 
that  it  would  mislead  other  vessels  on  first  coming  in 
sight  of  the  light-house.  This  objection,  however,  will 
be  found  on  examination  to  be  invalid ;  for  a  ship  on 
first  getting  sight  of  a  light-house,  will  be  at  the  dis- 
tance of  many  miles ;  and  as  all  telegraphic  messages 
would  consist  of  mora  than  three  places  of  figures,  tho 
ship  would  immediately  perceive  that  the  light-house 
was  acting  telegraphically,  and  on  turning  to  the  dic- 
tionary would  even  become  acquainted  with  its  mes- 
sage. Besidts,  in  the  course  of  every  three  minutes, 
at  least,  the  light-house  would  repeat  its  own  number. 
Thus  the  ship  would  alwaya  know  that  it  was  in  the 
presence  of  u  light-house  ;  and  if  its  reckoning  did  not 
enable  it  identify  the  light,  it  could  only  remain  in 
doubt  during  a  few  minutes. 

' '  Tflgraphic  Signal)  between  Shipt  at  night. — The  ap- 
plication of  the  system  of  occultations  to  ships  at  sea 
may  nut  iierhaps  be  quite  so  easy  as  ihot  which  is 
proposed  for  light-houses,  but  no  objection  has  yet 
occurred  which  appears  at  all  insurmountable.  The 
quesitiou  of  the  {losition  of  the  occulted  light  or  lights 
placeil  on  the  ship  must  be  settled  by  practical  men, 
after  due  consideration  aud  experiment.  It  may, 
however,  be  suggested,  tlu!t  a  light  hid  by  a  most  or 
soil  may  yet  have  its  occultations  made  perfectly  appa- 
rent by  rotteution  from  auothur  sail.  If  such  a  system 
of  signals  wore  adopted,  iieets  might  sail  in  company 
diiring  the  night,  each  repeating  its  own  number ;  and 
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anr  ortleTi  could  be  conveyed  to  any  Indlvldunl  ship. 
Specific  light*  have  alrrndy  Iwen  employed  to  dlRtin- 
guiflh  sailing-veaMln  I'rom  Rteamerx,  In  order  to  pre'~ent 
ColUgiona.  By  ndnptinff  the  nyntem  of  occnltntioni  to 
one  or  more  of  the  lights  of  •teamen,  their  rhamcter 
wodM  appear  more  diatinctty,  and  at  greater  dintances. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  dis- 
tinctive character  of  a  steam-vessel  indicated  bj-  a  con- 
tinual enlargement  and  diminution  of  its  light,  rather 
than  by  an  occnltatlon.  Two  stenmers  also  would 
have  much  less  reason  for  approaching  each  other,  lie- 
cause  they  could  hold  any  correspondence  by  signals. 
They  might  also,  by  the  same  means,  convey  to  each 
other  their  intended  coarse  long  before  they  approach 
each  other. 

"  0/  a  UHitfnal  Diclionary  of  .yi>in/jr.— Wliether 
the  system  of  occultations  lie  ;{enenilly  adopted  or 
not,  numerical  dictionaries  of  signals  have  been  found 
absolutely  necessary,  and  have  long  been  In  use.  The 
rapid  increase  Iwth  of  ships  and  of  steamers  renders 
some  common  language  for  all  nations  almost  a  mat- 
ter of  necessity.  The  concurrence  between  adjacent 
nations  in  numbering  their  respective  light-houses 
would  be  essential  if  any  nnmericnl  system  is  adopted 
for  distinguishing  them.  Such  an  opportunity  ought 
not  to  be  lost  of  rendering  those  discussions  still  more 
useful  by  attempting  to  organize  a  plan  for  a  universal 
system  of  numerical  signals.  The  first  step  might, 
periiaps,  l>e  that  each  nation  should  supply  all  ques- 
tions and  answers  that  sliips  could  ever  require  for 
their  safety  or  convenience.  Out  of  these,  the  dupli- 
cates l)elng  omittetl,  the  first  draught  of  the  naval  part 
of  the  dictionary  might  be  formed.  This  lieing  suli- 
mlttod  to  criticism,  would  prolHibly  itself  suggest 
many  additions. 

"  The  questions  should  be  very  carfully  translated 
into  the  languages  of  all  maritime  nations,  and  should 
lie  printed  in  columns  for  each  language.  A  dictionnrj- 
of  this  kind,  containing  almnt  MW  terms  in  ten  Eu- 
ropean languages,  was  published  in  IHIO  by  M.  K.  P. 
Ter  Reehorst.  The  wortls  are  contained  on  aliout  200 
double  (Mtges ;  an<l  since  eacli  word,  of  which  there 
are  usually  aliout  2.5  in  a  page,  is  numbered,  this  work 
might  lie  used  an  a  numerical  telegmpliic  dictionari-. 
If  a  more  general  dictinnarv  were  nndrrtnkon.  otbar 
considerations  arise,  and  the  great  questions  relating 
to  the  philosophy  of  language  must  lie  examine<l  with 
reference  to  such  a  work.  It  will,  however,  lie  sufll- 
ciently  early  to  enter  on  tlint  siiliject  when  any  steps 
are  seriously  taken  to  accomplish  so  desirable  an  ob- 
ject. The  continually  increasing  use  of  the  electric 
telegraph  renders  a  nntvenial  language  still  more  de- 
sirable. 

"  ()n  the  Identifiratiim  nf  a  Lii/hl-himte. — A  case  has 
been  more  than  once  sagge*te<l  to  the  author,  to  which 
it  may  lie  desirable  to  advert  in  order  t<i  jwiint  out  the 
course  of  experiment  which  nuy  leail  to  its  removal. 
At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  and  on  certain  coasts, 
there  occur  dense  fogs.  I'nder  these  circumstanees, 
it  has  happeneti  that  a  vessel  has,  on  a  iiartiai  and 
momentary  opening  in  the  fog,  insuHicient  to  show 
more  than  a  single  nccultslion.  found  herself  almost  close 
U|Kin  a  light-house.  In  such  a  case,  there  is  neitlier 
time  nor  npiHirtuuity  to  ascertain  its  numlier.  It  may 
here  be  remarke<t,  that  the  assume<^  danger  of  going 
ashore  is  s<i  imminent  that  it  is  not  neffimty  to  know 
the  number.  It  Is  siifflcicnt  for  tlie  moment  to  know 
that  there  is  a  light-h<iuse  in  ac«rtaln  direction,  which 
is  close  at  lund.  It  must,  however,  lie  admitted,  that 
in  common  with  all  received  systems  of  lighta,  the 
method  of  occultations  will  not  furnish  a  reme<ly.  If 
a  colored  light  is  already  employeil  in  particular  local- 
ities t<i  meet  such  •  case,  it  will  still  accomplish  thu 
purpose  when  occultations  are  applied  to  it.  The 
danger,  although  rare,  ought,  however,  to  be  provided 
against.  '11mi  following  reuwrka  are  snggaited  lo  as- 
•itt  in  attainUg  that  object : 


"  The  time  between  two  occultations  (usually  one 
second)  might  be  doubled  in  special  cases.  A  littio  ex- 
perience would  enable  most  men  to  recognize  the  fact 
after  two  occultations.      If  such   light-houses  were 
placed  alternately  with  others,  no  light-houBe  would 
be  mistaken  for  either  of  its  adjacent  neighbors.    This 
plan  might  lie  partially  extended,  liut  it  is  li^lde  to 
olijecticns.     Another  view  may  lie  taken.     Is  it  poasi- 
bleto  give  a  gpecilic  character  to  the  occuUari.jn  itself? 
It  baa  been  found,  that  if  the  occultating  cylinder  de- 
scend  rather  slowly  over  the  lamp,  ind  then,  after  a 
veri/  tkoti  pause,  rise  suddenly,  the  effect  is  liest.     It 
has  also  been  observed,  when  an  accidental  defect  in 
the   apparatus    caused  the  cylinder,   after  suddenly 
rising  up,  to  reliound,  and  again  to  obscure  partiallv 
the  lamp,  that  the  nature  of  the  occultation  was  pecil. 
lUrly  characteristic.     This  peculiarity  was  von-  n. 
markable  up  to  a  certain  distance, '  after  which  it 
liecame  lost.     Almo.st  any  form  of  |ieculiarity  can  be 
given  to  the  ocoulUtions  by  giving  proper  forms  to  the 
cams  which  govern  them.     The  fact  thut  such  pecu- 
liarities  are  not  seen  until  the  ship  has  approached 
within  certain  distances,  does  not  appear  to  present  a 
material  difficulty,  and  may  oven  prove  an  advantage. 
It  would  seem,  then,  to  be  desirable  to  institute  a  se- 
ries of  exiierimcnts  to  determine  the  following  quds- 
tions :  Can  the  occultations  of  a  lamp,  in  which  the 
rapid  re-appearance  of  the  light  occurs  from  the  falling 
dotpn  of  the  shade,  bo  distinguished  from  those  in  which 
it  occurs  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  rising  up  of  the 
shade ;  and  if  so,  ut  what  distance  ?     In  some  cases 
the  shades  might  move  fWim  right  to  loft,  anil  in  ths 
reverse  direction.     What  |ieciiiiarities  in  occultations 
can  lie  seen  at  the  greatest  distances?     Among  the 
experiment.:  still  required  may  he  mentioned  the  loss 
of  light  resulting  .from  the  interposition  of  colored 
glasses,  and  also  the  proportion  of  light  lost  by  sacri- 
ticing  giwn  portions  of  various  parts  of  the  optical  ap. 
paratus  used  for  concentrating  it.     This  is  neccssan- 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  judge  what  portion  may  lie 
most  ec<inumicully  sacriliced  in  case  the  space  iiii/{ht 
lie  required  for  other  purposes.     The  dangers  arising 
from  fogs  are  of  such  an  extent  that  all  tlie  resources 
of  science  <iught  to  bo  called  in  to  remove  them.   Vol- 
taic light  oan  si-arcely  be  do|i«nded  upon  except  under 
continual  superintendeuco ;  It  would  tlMrofom  Ik  ex- 
pensive.    If,  however,  any  intense  light  can  lie  found 
capalile  of  penelruUng  dense  fogs,  it  might,  during 
tlicir  continuance,  lie  good  economy  to  enipluy  it  even 
at  considerable  ex|i«i>se.     l>erha|M  the  ordinary  li|»ht- 
house  lamps  niiglit  be  supplied  with  vxi/gm  during 
fogs  ;  its  ex]iendituro  lieing  regulated  liy  the  ohscurity 
to  lie  penetrated.      I'ossibly  |iortions  of  phosphorus 
niiglit  lie  burnt  in  oxygen,  and  the  light-house  wnnid 
then  express  its  number  by  a  series  u(  jlathet,  and  of 
ftauifM  lietween  them.   The  new  form  which  that  body 
is  now  knowu  to  assume,  might  render  its  application 
to  this  purpose  freo  from  danger. 

"  (M  Souiuh  uirdfitr  tUgnaU. — U<itli  gotigs  and  hells 
arc  employed  us  substitutes  for  lights  during  fogs.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  series  of  experiments  on  tlic  dls- 
tanceii  at  whicli  sounds  of  various  kinds  can  b.i  heard. 
In  a  question  on  which  so  much  pro|ivrty  and  so  luany 
lives  depend,  it  is  surely  ini|Hirtant  to  bo  well  infiir^icd. 
The  only  resource  is  exjieriment.  It  may  lie  remarked 
that  the  low  notes  of  the  g<ing  migiit  lie  confounded 
with  those  of  the  roll  of  waves  iireuking  on  the  shore, 
while  the  shrill  whistle  of  the  htuain-engiiio  will  llnd  a 
rival  in  the  wind  wliistling  thruugb  the  rigging.  The 
trunqiet  aud  the  new  and  still  nmro  powerful  instru- 
ment at  tlie  rscent  exposition  ought  also  to  be  lom- 
|iared. 

"  Again,  although  some  of  tliese  may  lie  heard  at 
greater  distances  in  the  open  uir,  some  may  be  more 
aasUy  adapted  to  have  their  suuud  concentrated  and 
directed,  when  placed  in  tliu  focus  of  a  iiarabuUc  mir- 
ror, or,  perlippa,  at  (it*  end  of  » luug  lube.    tiouDd  k 
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transmuted  to  conBider«bl«  dlatancet  through  water, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  might  be  used  in 
ense  of  fogs.  Diit  it  seems  probable  that  soand  would 
be  much  interrupted  In  its  progress  from  the  constant 
inution  of  the  waves ;  and  if  it  were  transmitted  at  a 
coiiHHierabie  depth,  it  might  be  difHcult  fur  a  vessel  to 
Bond  down  an  apparatus  to  render  it  sensible.  Kxperl- 
mcnts  should  be  made  on  the  distance  at  which  sounds 
can  lie  licard  under  water  In  various  circumstances  of 
Its  motion.  If,  during  storms,  the  surface  only  is  agi- 
tnted,  it  might  l)e  possible  to  transmit  sounds  in  the 
5tiU  water  near  the  Iwttom  to  consideral>lo  distances. 
Thus  channels  might  be  traversed  by  telegraphic  com- 
munirutions  with  a  less  costly  apparatus  than  that  of 
the  electric  wire.  It  ought  also  to  lie  ascertained 
whether  the  forms  of  the  instruments  struck  would 
enable  tliem  to  project  their  sounds  in  particular  direc- 
tiunH.  Gongs,  bells,  and  the  firing  of  cannon  under 
water,  lire  among  the  sounds  to  lie  tried. 

"  Whatever  may  be  the  sound  audible  at  the  great- 
est distance.  It  will  be  necessar}'  to  ascertain  what  are 
the  best  means  of  producing  it  in  greatest  intensity — 
whether  liy  one  large  inatrument,  or  by  many  small 
ones.  It  seems  probable  that  some  eomliination  of 
discordant  sounds  may  be  most  effective,  liecause  it 
seomM  to  be  a  law  of  our  nature  that  contrasts  produce 
Btr>n);cr  impressions  than  uniformity.  There  is  one 
fonn  uf  sound  the  most  disagreeable  with  which  we 
are  a('(|uainted ;  it  is  said  '  to  set  the  teeth  on  edge.' 
Wh»t  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  does  that  highly  obnox- 
ious sound  penetrate  further  than  others  ?  If  it  pon- 
etriitc  us  fur  as  otbent,  it  will  certainly  be  the  earliest 
to  lie  noticed. 

"  I.ii/hts  on  Jiuoyi. — ^The  time  is  probably  not  remote 
when  lights  will  be  placed  on  floating  buoys  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  isolated  dangers — as  sunken 
roclix,  shoals,  etc.,  on  which  light-houses  can  not  he 
placed,  or  wht.c  the  great  expense  may  prevent  them 
from  l)eing  built.  They  may  also  be  useful  to  indicate 
the  channels  leading  to  some  few  ports  of  verj'  great 
nsort  in  order  to  render  the  approach  of  vessels  possi- 
ble during  the  night.  The  first  difficulty  in  placing 
lights  on  buoys  arises  from  the  necessity  of  trimming 
the  Umps,  and  of  supplying  them  with  fresh  oil. 
(iaivanic  processes  seem  to  present  a  similar  difficulty. 
Thn  chemical  discoveries  of  recent  times,  however, 
offer  some  hope  of  removing  it.  Hy  the  destructive 
distillation  of  peat,  of  coal,  and  of  shale,  as  we'.i  as  by 
other  mothwls,  a  varietj'  of  comliinations  of  hydrogen 
and  carbon  have  l)een  obtained.  Some  of  those  only 
remain  liquid  under  a  pressure  of  two  or  three  atmos- 
pheres. They  [losses*  considerable  illuminating  power ; 
and  hy  contii.ing  them  in  a  close  vessel,  and  allowing 
a  very  small  aperture  for  their  escape  in  the  state  of 
gas,  a  jet  of  flame  may  be  produced,  of  uniform  mag- 
nitude, and  without  the  use  of  a  wick,  until  the  last 
drop  uf  fluid  has  evaporated.  If  such  a  fluid  could  be 
pnxluced  at  a  moderate  price,  a  quantity  might  bo  in- 
closed within  the  buoy,  sufficient  to  last  soveri-l  iveeks, 
if  not  mouths. 

"  .Such  a  light  would  burn  without  the  necessity  of 
trimming,  l>ut  it  would  require  mechanism  to  light  it 
each  evening,  and  to  put  It  out  each  morning.  Such 
mechanism  already  exists  in  many  of  our  public  clocks. 
If  it  is  thought  desirable,  too,  that  it  should  occult,  so 
as  to  indicate  its  number,  the  plan  already  described 
might  lie  applied.  Thns  the  buoy  would  contain  two 
pieces  of  mechanism.  The  only  remaining  difficulty 
would  be  the  necessity  of  visiting  the  light  frequently 
in  onler  to  wind  up  the  two  instruments.  Thio  might 
prolialily  lie  removed  bj-  having  within  the  ".moj-  a 
heavy  pendulum,  or  perhaps  two  such,  swinging  at 
right  angles  to  each  other.  If  the /iet7)eiKfie«/ap  mo- 
tion of  the  buoy  could  lie  secured,  then  the  winding  op 
pendulums  must  be  maintained  horizontally  by  means 
of  s  powerful  spring.  These,  by  the  action  of  the 
waves,  would  b«  contlnnolly  winding  np  the  springs 


which  drive  the  mechanism.  This  might  b«  so  ar- 
ranged that  it  would  never  over-wind  tham.  Spirits 
of  turpentine,  benzole,  and  several  other  compounds, 
assume  a  gaseous  state  at  very  low  temperatures.  If 
the  end  of  a  tolerably  thick  rod  of  metal  is  heated  by 
the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  the  other  end  conducts  the 
heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid,  it  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce a  continuous  stream  of  gas  to  supply  the  burner 
until  th.;  last  drop  of  the  fluid  is  exhausted.  Lamps 
constructed  on  this  principle  have,  under  various 
names,  been  in  use  for  several  years.  If  the  fluid 
were  sufficiently  cheap,  one  of  these  movements  might 
be  dispensed  with,  by  allowing  the  light  to  bum  con- 
stantly during  the  day  as  well  as  the  night.  New 
forms  would  be  required  for  such  buoys.  Probably  a 
columnar  form,  weighted  at  the  bottom,  might  give  a 
steadier  light  amid  the  fluctuations  caused  by  the 
waves.  These  buoys  should  be  attached  to  their 
moorings  by  rings  fixed  at  the  centre  of  resistance. 

"  Of  the  Afechanitm  necessary  for  Occulting  Lights. — 
The  period  of  time  occupied  by  any  occulting  light  in 
making  a  signal  is  so  short  that  great  accuracy  in  the 
wheel-work  is  not  necessary.  In  light-houses  the 
moving  power  may  be  a  heavy  weight  driving  a  train 
of  wheels.  This  must  terminate  in  a  governor,  which 
presses  by  springs  against  the  inner  side  of  a  hollow 
cylinder.  When  the  length  of  the  time  necessary  to 
indicate  the  number  of  the  light-house  is  known,  the 
governor  must  bo  so  adjusted  that  some  one  axis  shall 
revolve  in  the  given  time.  A  cam-wheel  must  be  fixed 
on  this  axis,  having  its  cams  and  blank  spaces  so  ar- 
ranged OS  to  lift  up  the  toil  of  a  lever  carrying  the  oc- 
cultating  cylinder  at  the  proper  interv^s  of  time. 
Each  tooth  of  the  cam-wheel  will  cause  an  occultation 
of  the  lamp  by  the  cylinder,  which  is  instantly  drawn 
back  by  a  spring.  It  is  obvious  that  an  axis  might  Ijo 
used  which  moves  round  in  the  course  of  two,  three, 
or  more  cycles.  In  this  case,  the  same  sj'stem  of  cams 
would  be  repeated  an  equal  nun^ber  of  times  in  the 
circumference  of  tiie  cam- wheel.  This  plan  is  sufficient 
for  light-houses  which  are  not  intended  for  signal  sta- 
tions also.  When  signals  are  to  be  used,  it  is  better 
to  have  a  single  cum  on  an  axis  which  revolves  once 
in  the  time  which  elapses  from  the  end  of  one  occulta- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  next.  The  efiect  of  this  cam 
will  be,  by  acting  upon  a  forked  lever,  to  lift  up  the 
occulting  cylinder.  If  nothing  retain  it  in  that  posi- 
tion, the  action  of  the  spring  on  the  lever  will  cause  it 
to  descend,  and  the  cylinder,  acted  ou  by  gravity,  will 
instantly  follow.  But  if  an  arm  is  interposed  which 
retains  the  cylinder,  then  the  forked  lever  alone  will 
be  pulled  back  by  its  spring,  and  the  occulting  cylin- 
der will  remain  8uspend<>d  until  the  next  turn  of  the 
cam-wheel.  The  suspending  arm  which  was  inter- 
posed must  itself  be  governed  by  a  cam-wheel,  ex- 
prossing  the  number  of  the  light-house. 

"  When  a  signal  is  to  be  made,  on  adjustable  cam- 
wheel  is  to  lie  set  to  the  proposed  signal,  and  is  to  be 
fixed  upon  the  axis  carrying  the  constant  nnmber  of 
the  light-house.  When  the  proper  time  arrives  for 
making  the  signal,  it  is  only  necessary  to  shift  the 
axis,  so  that  the  adjustable  cam-wheel  shall  be  moved 
into  the  place  occupied  by  the  fixed  cam-wheel.  The 
signal  will  now  be  made  and  repeated  as  often  as  re- 
quired, after  which,  the  original  petition  of  the  con- 
stant cum-wheel  must  be  restored.  It  is  clear  that 
any  number  of  adjusting  cam-wheels  might  be  pro- 
pared  for  signals,  and  put  upon  the  axis  at  once,  so 
that  a  series  of  different  signals  might  be  made  in  a 
very  short  time.  Lights  to  mark  the  depth  of  water 
must  have  a  heavy  tloat  connected  with  them,  which, 
at  ever}"  foot  of  its  rise  or  fall,  must  altf>r  the  number 
of  occultations  made  by  the  colored  light.  It  must, 
also,  at  the  torn  of  the  tide,  change  the  color  of  the 
light.  It  is  safikcient  for  the  present  purpose  to  ob- 
serve that  the  mechanism  similar  to  that  by  which  a 
clock  strikes  diffcrent  hours,  might  be  employed  A>r 
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this  purpoM.  Tha  well  In  which  tha  float  ia  plaoad 
ought  to  b«  open  to  the  tide  by  aeveral  aniall  apertures ; 
this  would  render  tha  rise  or  fall  of  the  fluat  mure  uni- 
form. Telescopea  are  uned  for  ol>serving  light-houses. 
They  have  a  small  magnifying  power,  but  a  large  aper- 


ture. It  is  important  that  they  should  be  aa  short 
as  possible,  fur  taking  in  a  given  visual  angle,  po,. 
sibiy,  those  constructed  with  a  lens  of  r(K-k-<-rystul 
might  bo  employed  with  advantage,  but  upon  this  m\>- 
ject,  also,  experiment  must  t>e  made. 


Cmit.  Statss.* 

^Portland  .... 

i'a«Kaln 

IWestQuoddx 
Monbogsa  Isl 
Owl's  lload.. 
Cape  Kllubtftb. 

H  It 

Uco's  Head.. . 

'Kagle  Isl.  point 
Bvarlslaad... 

iBoston 

Thatcher's  Isl. . 

U  It 

OspeCod 

Gay  Uca<l 

Sankaty  Head. 
Unnlpvr  Island 
New  London. . . 
iKaton's  Neck. . 

Moiitsnk 

8andy  Hook 

Navoslnk 


8cUly 

Lon^blps.. 
Uxard 


Cape  Henlopeo 
(u«  Henry... 
BaldH>'Bd.... 
C'apo  Ilattrrss. 
C'siw  I<m>kout 
('lutrlt'.iton.... 
Cane  Koinaln.. 

Tylwe 

Dry  Tortugas . 
Cape  Florida. . 
Caiw  Hay 


KMOLisii  Liuirrs 


Eddyttonc . . 
Start  Point.. 
Casquets. . . . 


CoMPAKATiva  Elxtation  or  Fokkioh  and  irMTSo  i>rATBi'  Lionr-IIovsa  Towaas,  bto. 


'Hi' 


40 
SO 
45 
80 
15 
fiO 
60 
40 
85 
IT 
00 
81 

45 
88 
«S 
80 
80 
SO 
80 
TT 
40 
40 
T» 
7S 
00 
90f 
98 
109 
65 
05 
85 
85 
«8 


Portland. 


Nawlles. { 

Ht  CUhsrino'a.j 
Beacliy  Head... 
DnnitunnoM..  ..I 
Sooib  Forehand' 

North  Forulaod 

Mamtv 

Orfbrd 

Lowestoft 


58 
86 
45 
« 

71 
»4 
18 

88 
88 
85 
TO 
86 
105 
80 
86 


80 

166 

90 

ITO 

IIT 

140 

140 

116 

100 

95 

90 

90 

90 

180 

178 

95 

111 

184 

160 

90 

848 

846 

ISO 

180 

110 

95 

95 

1U6 

8T 

100 

TO 

TO 

b8 


Bakbronfh. 


188 

88 

881 

884 

T8 

804 

HI 

HI 

81 

193 

181 

469 

178 

885 

98 

41  8T8 
88  I  8T3 
TO  ,  1»4 
70  I  95 
8T  j  ST 
48  I  119 
48  I  48 
86  '  187 


Iblshl 

towflr. 


itialsbroagh 

Cromer 

Chapel 

Spurn 

^  Flam  borough . . 
Tyncmoutb. .. 

SCOTLAND, 

'incbkcltb 

Isle  of  Msy 

Bell  Rock..'!!! 
Qirdleness 

Baebsnness.. . 

KInnalrd. 

Skerries 

Tarbet 

NoMlIead.... 

Uunnet 

PeotUnd 


8UrL 

iSambarg. 

Cape  Wratb... 

(llaM 

Harm  llosd 

Skerry  Tore...  I 

LIsmore | 

Kblnsoflslay.. 

Kyntyre 

Plsdda. 

Mull 

Little  Bou. 

Corsewsll 

Calf  of  Man.... 


Douglas.. 


aNULAS 

WKST  coAar. 


SLBeos 

Wslney 

Black  hock... 

Lesowo 

Lynui 

Skerries. 

.Stack 

liardse) 

Minsll's  (Kock) 
St.  Ann's 


South  BUbup.. 

Caldy 

Mumblca 

Nssb 


Flstholm 

Lundy 

Trevose  Head. 


KmI. 
67 
88 
49 
90 
73 
T5 


45 

6T 

86 

100 


100 
6T 

180 

45 
80 
10 
80 
85 
50 

SO 

Rock. 
■vuh 

80 

88 

80 

TO 

98 
66 
40 
66 


60 
118 
60 
86 
54 
60 
T9 

it 

IT 
86 
40 
56 
90 
45    ' 

n  I 


Kl<v>. 
tinn 
aboT* 

MS 

l«»»l. 

Cmi. 

100 

9T4 

116 

100 

'J14 

164 


880 
240 
110 
9U 
185 
115 
180 
180 
160 
176 
175 
846 
ITO 
140 
100 
800 
400 
180 
680 
150 
103 
ISO 
99T 
180 
886 
1T8 
Hi 
8Tft 
882 
104 


TO 
118 
800 
188 
117 

•m 

189 
TO 
198 
159 
14« 
810 
114 
107 
Vii 
156 
540 
804 
189 


MsBMi 


ISILAMO. 

Fastnot  Bock.. . . . 

Cape  Clear 

KInulo 

Kinsalo  Harbor.. 

Hook  Tower 

Tusksr 

Wlcklow 


Bslly 

I'oolbcg 

Carlln^nrd(Bock) 

(^peland 

Maidens. 


'InnlstrabnI... 
Tory  Island.. 

Klliybeg 

Ksglo 

,Clare  Island.. 

Anrnn 

Loophead. . . . 
KUkradan.... 
Skclllg 


I 

This  list  comprlMS 
lUl  the  moU  I'm- 
portiiiU  tidhUi. 

Ukuiium. 

Ostcnd    (8d  order 

fixed) 


NrrUKBLANDS. 

iWestksppel(nx'd) 
Scbouwen  (1st  or- 

i    diT  Icnsi 

Uo«ree  (ftxed)....! 
llrlelle(tUed )....{ 
K^mouil-aan-iee  .: 

Kykduin 

Vllelsnd ! 

iTerschclllng. . . . 

j      IlANOTCaiAK. 

Iloream 


I       llAMBuao. 
Nonwerk  (flxed) 
I  Danmu. 

'Skaw 

Anholt 

Ilotsalile. 

Nskkeboved 

Kronburg 

Thuiiao 

Htoronnkllnt 

Fakkebelrg 

llamereu 

I.nbec 


"•r 

Hon  1 

■boM 

lower. 

••• 

bnl. 

t^X. 

¥-%. 

T5 

151 

48 

VA 

48 

8T4 

86 

98 

110 

158 

81 

101 

68 

850 

89 

181 

48 

184 

68 

68 

111 

101 

58 

181 

60 

84 

60 

94 

96 

16T 

68 

183 

41 

101 

2!«) 

86 

810 

ST 

498 

49 

860 

86 

18.1 

26 

8T8 

86 

1T« 

T8* 

8T 

146 

.. 

ITO 

U8 

,, 

908 

,. 

186 

154 

,  , 

151 

•• 

m 

110 

148 

128 

.. 

69 

,, 

128 

85 

,  , 

I4T 

,, 

118 

,, 

100 

,, 

144 

,  , 

188  1 

^ 

880  1 

lis 

1 

Namvt. 


PSDSSIAM. 

Arcoiia 

Jorshiift 

Rlxhoft 

Hols. 

BrustorSrt... 
MemeL 


Swanuii, 

OrskSr 

Uriinikar. 

Korssii 

I.«ndsort 

Oland 

Kullen 

WInga. 

Marstraiid 


NoBWiaiAN. 

Fdrdcr 

Jumiyulsnd... 

Oxiio 

TbeNaxe 

Markiie 

Onnnsrshoiig . 
Holdlngsiis . . . 

Kondiie 

Oultholmeu.  . 

Ternlngen 

Agdenics. 

Villa  Uen 

KoaeiAii. 

Swalferort. . . . 

Ulgs. 

Fl&and 


Dagcrort. ... 
Odensbolnu. 
Pakerort.... 

floorop  

Narghen.... 
Bevel. 


Ilogland.... 

Out<; 

Hsngaoud. , 
Parkaluud . . 

Eusksr„ 

Odessa. 

Pelllngbe... 
Tarkanknot. 
Khorsonese. , 

Inkerinan.... 

II 

Takli. ...!!!! 
Beloiariitsk . . 


908 

m 

886 
180 
148 

V8 


US 
108 
1.M 
1.5 
ISO 
2S) 
97 
2V2 


110 

\m 

110 
96 
M8 
111 
14« 
18« 
115 
186 
210 
882 
Vb 
lOT 
179 
168 
208 
126 

lis 

109 
420 
8(HI 

\m 


*  This  Hit  of  :<4  tower*  comprises  those  of  the  irrcatt^it  elnrstlon  of  the  entire  nninher  of  stations  (2961  on  the  oossM  of 
the  T'nlted  Sl^ilon.  <)f  the  remaining  tower*  ^uv  26n,  the  minority  have  no  greater  sverago  elovalldn  ihaniVltoOSfiet,  while 
there  sre  many  baring  \em  than  80  to  40  feet    'f  be  Luropcan  lists,  un  the  contrary,  comprise  nearly  ull  the  sea-ceut  lights. 


SCOTOU    LlOUT*. 

Of  the  81  Bortbern  lights  in  1884,  the  following  wore  fitted 
as  t>elow: 


Ho.  of 
Nsa«.  lamlw  A 

rtdcclun. 

IslenTMar 84 

Bell  Boek K 

UlrdlettMS 88 

Burhannesa 84 

Klnniird  Head. ...  18 

TarbotncM 81 

PeDtlaadSkarTiea(2)....  60 

Hamburg  Head. 86 

Ounnet  Head 17 


No.  of 
NaOM.  lMn|M  U 

*  r*A«ctor«, 

Cspe  Wrath 20 

Island  Olais. 19 

Barrallead 81 

Usinure 18 

Islsy 84 

MnttorKlntfra 80 

MullofOalloway 17 

Onsofonly 9 

Six  of  only 18 


"  or  tka  27  northern  lighU  in  184A,  thara  were  4  di- 
optrie  ligliU.  (Kcllactor  lights.)  1  fitted  wUb  28  Umpa 
and  redectun ;  2  with  2«;  4  with  24 ;  2  with  21 ;  2 
with20|  1  wiUll»i  8  with  18;  1  with  17;  1  with  10; 


I  4  with  12.  In  18M,  nearly  all  the  northern  lights  fit- 
ted previously  with  reliectors  ami  Argand  lamps  had 
been  clianged  to  lens  lights  and  the  colza  or  rape-seed 
oil  introduced.  Perfectly  furmetl  paral>olic  retiectors, 
heavily  plated  with  Hilver,  and  of  large  size,  are  employ- 
ad  in  the  lights  of  ( j  rent  Urituin,  chietly  '24  and  21  inches 
in  diameter.  Ueflectors  are  l)aing  changed  a.i  rapidly  as 
possible  for  Isnsaa,  and  tha  holophotal  sy.ttom  of  lenses 
and  reflectors  upon  the  plan  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stevenson 
of  Edinbuig. 

"  Of  the  sea-ooast  lights  of  Ireland  la  1815,  1  was 
fitted  with  40  lamps  and  reflectors  ;  1  with  28  ;  1  with 
'27  ;  2  with  26 ;  2  wHh  24 ;  2  with  23 ;  6  with  '21 ;  2 
with  20 ;  8  with  19  ;  1  with  17  ;  2  with  16 ;  3  with  15. 

"  FlaalMjf  UgkU.—\  was  fitted  with  '24  lamps  and 
redacton ;  2  with  16.      Lan*  lights  are  being  intio- 


LIG 


1257 


MO 


Nabio, 


No.  of 
lamiM  * 
rtflMton. 
rL04TiN0  Liaun. 

Nowarp. U 

Ooodwin 94 

G*llo|ior U 

HalihorouRh 18 

HUnfiird 11 

OallHtroam 16 

Lynn  Well IS 


dared  Intio  Inland,  and  the  colia  nr  rap»-8Md  oU  lub- 
itituted  for  winter^trained  ipenn  oil. 

THINITT  IIoU»  COKPOaATION  LlQUT*  IN  IBM. 

gclllv,  rovolvlnn. HO 

Kdilvntonc  flxf  il M 

Pnrtliind,  revolving. 21 

Liaril  (2),  fixed each  10 

Flambi>rou((h,  revolving.  21 
Suiitli  Htai-k,  rovolvlnx. . .  31 
Bo»rii.v  Head,  revolving.  80 

IlollKiilind,  llxod U 

Foulnen  revolving 80 

N.  Foreland 18 

»  Whole  number  of  Trinity  Houoe  lights  in  1834, 42  ; 
do.  flouting  lights  in  1834,  13. 

"  Trinity  House  Corporation  Lightn. — Total  number  of 
liglit-huuses  in  18(fi,  CO;  floating  lights  in  1845,25. 
Of  tliat  number,  there  were,  in  1846,  1st  order  lens 
ligliu,  11 ;  2d  onlcr,  4 ;  total,  in  1845,  16.  Of  the  51 
remaining  (reflector)  lights,  2  were  fitted  with  30  lamps 
and  reflectors  each  ;  1  with  27  ;  1  with  26  ;  4  with  24  ; 
1  with  21 ;  3  with  19 ;  3  with  18 ;  3  with  17 ;  3  with 
13 ;  1  with  14 ;  5  with  13.  Of  the  25  floating  lights 
belonging  to  the  Trinity  House  in  1845,  2  were  fitted 
with  24  lumps  and  reflectors  each  ;  9  with  10  ;  1  with 
12 '  8  with  8  ;  6  with  4.  0  lens  apparatus  have  been 
introduced  into  the  Trinity  House  lights  between  1840 

and  IHJl. 

"  The  fourth  order  lenses  are  introduced  as  substi- 
tutes In  hiirlwrs  for  reflectors. 

Fkknoh  Liohts. 


Nft'M  ftod  ebanwUr  of  lif  ht. 


Donkerqno,  liit  order,  revolving. 

Ol»vell^t•^  M  order,  fixed 

Calais,  Ist  iirdcr,  movable 

Capo  Orlsnez,  Ist  onlcr,  revolving 

U  Canclie.  lat  order,  fixed 

Cayeux,  Hd  order,  movable 

Treport,  4lli  onler,  fixed 

Kecanip,  Ist  order  fixed 

Fecamp,  41b  order,  revolving 

La  Ileve,  1st  onler,  fixed 

Havre,  4lli  order,  fixed 

Taiicarvllle,  lat  onlcr,  movable 

Point  lie  Vcr,  M  onler,  movable 

Polnto  do  llsrflour,  Ist  order,  revolving 

U  llstiue.  1st  order,  fixed 

Isles  C'liansiiy,  8d  order,  movable 

Oranvllle,  Sd  order,  fixed 

C-»pe  Kniii'l,  1st  onler,  revolving 

Ilcain  do  Uroliat,  1st  onlcr,  fixed 

L'lsliMln  lias,  1st  order,  revolving 

I,'ljle  il'Iiiiessant,  1st  onlcr,  fixed 

91  Math|eu,4cl  order,  revolving 

Portjcc,  i'\  onler,  movable » 

L'lle  lie  8eln,  lat  order,  movable 

Ike  do  Itai,  Ist  order,  fixed 

Bollo  He.  Ist  onlcr,  revolving 

Oluiulron,  1st  order,  fixed 

Cordouan,  lat  order,  revolving 

Cape  Beam,  1st  onler,  flxeil 

Hoot  d'AKdc,  Ist  onler,  revolving 

Mont  Pestusnto,  lat  order,  revolving. 

"There  ai«,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing,  1st  order 
lighti,  with  elevations  133  feet,  range  22  miles ;  192 
feet,  range  18  miles ;  175  feet,  range  18  miles ;  237 
feet,  range  20  miles  ;  ICO  feet,  range  18  miles ;  134  feet, 
range  18  miles ;  130  feet,  range  20  miles ;  2U0  feet, 
range  2U  miles ;  420  feet,  range  27  miles ;  3i)5  feet, 
range  18  miles;  200  feet,  range  22  miles;  280  feet, 
range  18  miles ;  838  feet,  range  20  miles ;  215  feet, 
range  20  miles.  Second  order  lights,  78  feet  eleva- 
tion, range  18  miles ;  104  feet,  range  x8  miles ;  150 
feet,  range  18  miles.  Third  order  lights  are  given  a 
hUlBclent  elevation  to  average  a  range  of  alxiut  16 
nautiual  miles.  Fourth  order  lights  (harbor  lights) 
have  generally  an  average  range  of  U  to  10  nautical 
miles.  This  list  comprises  all  the  Important  lights  of 
franc*. 


'         lion. 


106 
47 
169 


l» 
65 


IM 
48 


48 

74 

isn 

84 

81 

lOT 

no 

IBO 
140 

■Hot, 
ao 
W 

62 


192 
04 
ISO 
192 
172 
91 
36 
422 
89 
898 
89 
416 
1»T 
284 
1S6 
120 
1,W 
25T 
146 
221 
2T3 
ITS 
1H2 
ISS 
2S7 
878 
168 

748 
410 

822 


Rang*. 

Nli  Ami 
24 
19 
20 
23 
20 
IS 

9 
18 

9 
20 
10 

IB 
ti 
IS 
10 
IS 
22 
18 
24 
18 
IS 
18 
20 
IH 
87 
18 
24 
18 
27 
27 


TaaiB  or  DisTaNon  4T  wnion  Oimiots  CikH  ■■  snif  At 
Baa,    AoooHoiNO   to  Tuua  auriOTiva  Elivationi 

AND  Till   ElKVATION   Of  TUR  EyI  Ot  Till  ObSBBVIB. 


'    llilfhli 
1    la  Ami. 

tNa<anff«« 

DUIanoM 

HalaliU 
In  fMt, 

DtslaMM 

IXilanMi 

In  Enftllih 
mllaa. 

In  luiulleal 
nllai. 

In  Rnfllili 
MIW. 

In  aaiillcal 
mllai. 

6 

s^ns 

2'fi6A 

110 

18-874 

12-08 

10 

4'IM 

86-28 

120 

14-490 

1258 

15 

BI28 

4  441 

180 

is-oss 

18-08 

20 

6ill6 

6-180 

140 

15-862 

18n7 

25 

6-614 

6-786 

ino 

17-201 

1441 

80 

7'245 

6-2S8 

200 

18-708 

1628 

85 

7-826 

6-787 

9.J0 

20-916 

1S'14 

40 

8-866 

t'iif, 

800 

22913 

1987 

45 

S-874 

7-d96 

8S0 

24-74S 

21-46 

no 

9-854 

8-112 

400 

98-457 

22-94 

&B 

0-811 

8-jyi9 

4no 

281)62 

24-88 

60 

101M6 

8-8,S6 

600 

20MO 

25-66 

05 

10-665 

9  249 

5,10 

8I-U24 

'26-90 

70 

11-067 

o-n9s 

000 

82-408 

88-10 

75 

11-456 

9-985 

650 

88-7-26 

29-85 

HO 

11-S82 

10-iC 

700 

85-000 

80-28 

sn 

18196 

10-57 

800 

87-416 

82-45 

90 

18-M9 

10-88 

900 

89  886 

(M-S4 

95 

12-S98 

1118 

1,000 

41-888 

8828 

100 

18-223 

11-47 

" '  The  spheroidal  form  of  the  earth  requires  that 
the  height  of  a  light-house  tower  should  increase  pro- 
portionally to  the  difference  l>etween  the  earth's  radius 
and  the  secant  of  the  angle  intercepted  between  the 
normni  to  the  spheroidal  at  the  light-house,  and  the 
normal  ut  the  point  of  the  light's  occultation  from  the 
view  of  a  distant  observer.  The  effect  of  atmospheric 
refraction,  however,  is  too  considerable  to  be  neglected 
in  estimating  th»  range  of  a  light,  or  in  computiilg  the 
height  of  a  tower  which  is  required  to  give  to  anj-  light 
a  given  range ;  and  we  must,  therefore,  in  accordance 
with  the  influence  of  this  element,  on  the  one  hand, 
increoif  the  range  due  to  any  given  height  and  vice  rerti 
reduce  the  height  required  for  any  given  range,  which 
a  simple  consideration  of  the  form  of  the  globe  would 
assign.' 

"  If  the  distance  at  which  a  light  of  a  given  height 
can  be  seen  by  a  person  on  a  given  level  be  required, 
it  is  only  needful  to  add  togctlior  the  two  numbers  In 
the  column  of  distances  corresponding  to  those  in  the 
column  of  heights,  which  represent  respectively  the 
height  of  the  observer's  eye  and  the  height  of  the  lan- 
tern above  the  sea.  When  the  height  required  to  ren- 
der the  light  visible  at  a  given  distance  is  required, 
we  must  first  seek  for  the  number  corresponding  to  the 
height  of  the  observer's  eye,  and  deduct  this  from  the 
whole  proposed  range  of  the  light,  and  opposite  the 
remainder,  in  the  column  of  distances,  seel(  for  the  cor- 
responding number  in  the  column  of  heights." 

Statkhknt  snowixo   tub    Inckkasb  or  Lrns  Liouts  IK 

FBANCE  SINCB   IHtM.      FuKNCU   LiUUTS. 
Cbar*rlttr  of  Itghla.  No. 

InlS34. 

Lens  lighU 29 

Kuflector  light*. 45 


Total. 


In  1845. 

Ist  order  reflector  lights 4 

1st  onler  lens  lights 8t 

2d        ••           "        4 

8d         "           "       18 

4th       "           "       57 

Total  of  lens  lights 109 

lieflector  llghU  i^small) 42 


Total. 


In  1S61. 

1  St  order  lens  lights 

8d        "  "        

8<l        "  "        

4th      "  "        


151 


6 
l« 
66 


Total  of  lens  lights 126 

Uedector  bcBOous 40 

The  lights  of  Algiers  and  the  colonies  are  not  included  in 
this  Hat.  An  liicperfect  list  of  these,  up  lo  the  latest  dates, 
may  be  found  In  Pofb's  Yearly  Journal  of  Trade.  Several 
Important  light*  have  been  erected  In  Algiers  during  the  past 
year  (185i)). 


tTO 


1908 


LIG 


Itatbiiikt  niioviifa  thk  numiim  or  I.tna  Linnim  iv  ix- 
itTiNri  IK  IBSl.    Lkni  ArrAiATr*. 

(*hAr«r(«r  nf  llffhu.  Nfl. 

In  lttt.%  tlmrit  »«ri)  IIkIiU  flttnil  with  the  flrtt  tbrffo 

t>nli-ni  nf  Iciin  npitarBtiiM  throughout  the  worltl .     tfO 
SmalliT  ratmUoplrlr  lliihti lilt 

vTr    Tat4l  biM  llghU 110 

Vroni  liMA  to  ISM  alx  y»»n\  thvn  w«n  eon- 
•Irui'li'il  In  r*rl>  uiil  miIiI— 

Int  orilcr  Icni  iilipanilus. M 

«.I  ••  -  W 

8.1  ••  "  M 

4Ul         •'  "  8T 


»»- 


Total  In  lix  jrean.. 


im 


Total  of  the  Hnt  three  onlvri  of  Icim  nnninUui 

In  un.'  In  Kll ■i\» 

Sniallor  luui  light* IM 

Total  of  Ions  llghU  In  18A1 h<8 

ffnott    anil    Public    Ihuiimfntt  of   Rrfertnrr. — The 
fiillowlnn  wiirku,  I{o|)ortii,  ami  Dociimentamny  l>e  ron- 
■ultcil  ii|Miii  the  aulijoct  of  liKht-hoiiHpn,  viz.  : — Siiii'u- 
ton'a  Narrative  of  the  Kd<l>'atone  Li|;lit-hoii!ie :  Ixin- 
duii,   17'J3.      Stovennon'a  Acrount  of    tnc   Uell-Kock 
Light-hoiiau :  Eilinl)urg,  1H'J4.     Miimoiri!  xur  iin  nuii- 
veau  syaUune  d'liclairagv  ilea  rhiirea;  par  M.  A.  Fres- 
nel,  Ingt'iiieur  au  ('nrpe  Koyal  iIck  I'ontaet  CliauHuee*, 
etc.,  etc.,  etc. :    I*»ri",   18i2.      Itclidor,  ArcliHrcture 
IIy<lrauli<|iii<,  tome  iv.,  p.   l.ll.     IVclet,  Traitii  tlo  1' 
ivlniragu :  Parift,  IH'JT.     Ailiuiral  il«  Koaiiel,  l(ap|>ort 
contenant  ro.x|MH>ition  du  ayatuiiio  adopti'  par  la  Com- 
miaiiion  do»  I'haruH  pour  d'clairer  lea  I'oto.i  do  Fran™  : 
I'aria,  IH'J.'i.     Treatiao  on  ImminK  iiintruiuonU,  ron- 
taiiilntf  tlii>  metliod  uf  l>uildin)(  \».xf,t  |iolvr,onal  leiiae^f. 
H.v  David   llrewater,  I.L.I).,  F.K.S.  :  Kdiiil.urg,  1«1.'. 
FannI  di  Salvore,  neirrttria,  illuminatu  a  k"*=  Virn- 
lu,   IK'JI.     On  the  conatruction  of  ptdyzonal   IvniioM 
and   inimirn  of  i;reat  inu){nitude  for  li);ht-honsC9  and 
for  liuniiii){  iuntriinipnt^,  and  on  the  fonnaticm  uf  a 
gnut  national  humin);  Hp)iaratuii.     Ily  David  IId'Wk- 
tar,    I.I..D.,   F.Ii.8. :  (FJlinburg  Phil.  Junnul,  IHJ;), 
vol.  viii.,  p.  ItiU.)     Account  of  a  ni'w  ayitPin  of  illund- 
nation  for  li);ht-liou«e«.     Ily  Da^  id  llrewster,  1.I..I)., 
F.U..S.     Kilinliuf):,  Wi'.     Sajf^io  di  os.«crvar.iono,  or 
ol>8rrvatiiins  on  the  means  of  iiuprnvinif  tlie  coustruc- 
tion  of  lii^ht  liouMii;  with  un  up|>i'n<!ix,  on  tlio  appli- 
cation ol'  ^a»  to  liKbt-housra.      lly  (.'hevalirr  (i.  .\l- 
dini :   Milan,  1h2:I.      Mo<lier  M.trcet,  Notice  di-^criptif 
dun   fan.d   it  d<inlde  aKpcrt,   etc.,  etr.  :   I'ariH,   182:1. 
lionlier  .Marcct,  I'araljole  nuumiye  il  I'art,  ou  Kaitaie  nur 
la  rati>ptrii|ue  ile  l'oclaira|{e :   I'arix,    1K19.      Ue»crl|>- 
tiim   .Soniniairo  den   I'harpH  et  Kanaux  alluni6ji  »ur  \t* 
cMra  de   France :    I'ario,    \Mb.      Stevrn«on'!i    Kritixh 
I'haroK:  I.citli,  l«:il.     The  l.lj{ht-hou.«-«  of  the    Hrit- 
inli    liland-",   corrected  at  the  .Adndrilty,  to  Octolier, 
\M\.     The  ItidKian,  Nethcrlaiid.'i,  Ilunoveriitii,  Dan- 
iah,  I'rnwian,  ."^weilinh,  Norwe',;ian,  Ionian  lali'*,  and 
Ku!i.<ian   li;;lit-h(>UKeK :     l.ondi'.n,    l'<4.'l.        (lie    l,i);lit- 
bouM^,   Heacon^,  and  Floating  l.ijfhtK  of  the   I'niteit 
Stalen:  Wadiinj^ton,  1R45.     lustruction  pour  le  aerv- 
ice  Ae*  I'liareM   I^nticulairea,      Par  l.vuiior  Frennel, 
ln);onienr-<'n-<dief,    ai-crctairc   de   la   Conitniaaion   doit 
Pharea  :  Par!*,  1K35.     Clauaeii  et  Coiulition^  ndativt's 
k  la  foumiture,  pendant  troin  anncex,  de  Ihulli-  ile  col- 
za niVcuNiire  au  service  de  reclair*f;e  dea   I'linrcs  i-t 
Fanaux  den  coteii  de  la  Manche,  tKin.      Detail  cstinia- 
tif  de  la  dcgHMiite  annurlle  d<-  la  foumiture  c\\  huili-  de 
odza  ni'icstaire  au  servii-e  <le  rcclaira;;e  d^*  I'lmrc.i 
et  Fanaux  des  cotes  de  Is  MaiU'ba :  P»ri«,  W.Vi.   Clau- 
se!) et  condltiiina  de  I'enterpriae  de  l'c<'lairai;e  ilea  Pharrit 
et  Fanaux  dc»  cotes  de  TonJ-an,  et  de  la  Mwliterrani-e  : 
Porin,   183H.      T'uMeau  do  service   de    FcclairaKe   des 
Pharen  de  I'lKcan  :  Pariii,  IH8N.     Detail  e«tiniatif  des 
d^-|ienM-s  iinnuelle»  du  service  de  Icclaira);*  des  I'hares 
et  Fanaux  des  cotea  de  France :    Parlx,   18SB,   IMH. 
Sou*  detail*  du  prix  dea  diveraea  founiKureB  et  dea  d^'- 
panaaa  i  falre  pour  lu  service  de  I'^clairat^v  d<'«  Pbarsa 
«i  Foiuux  dea  cute*  da  Fnuicc,  ltf38.     Notlc*  lur  U 
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toptri(|Ues  et  CaUdioptHquaa,  partiea  nptiqne  et  niAc». 
nlnue,   par  Uitoumeau  et  Cie.,  auccessuurs  ile  MM 
Sollel  (M^'re,  et  Frnnvois,  Jeune,  constructeursdii  1  hares 
dloptri<|UPs,  systime  de  M.  A.  Fresnel,  Hue  des  |'ii|,. 
aonniers  No.  24,  pn'^a  et  hora  la  harrij're  PoissonnicrB" 
&  Paris.     Instruction  sur  rorKanisalion  et  la  aurv«i|l 
lance  du  service  dea   Pharea  et  Fanaux  dea  cotas  d* 
France.     Par  I.Aonor  Fresnel,  ringcniflur-en-chef  di- 
ncteur,  secretaire  de  la  Coinniissiou  dea  I'hares:  I'a. 
rla,  IWi.     t'aptain   Leontey  N|iafarelir'a  New  (Juiile 
fur  the  Navl|;ntion  of  the  (iulf  of  Finland  :  St.  Pftirs. 
bnrjj,    IMIH.      Colier,  (iuiile  des  Marina-    Purin   ihv;5' 
Stevenson's  Sketch  of  Civil  KiiKineeriuK  in  America  • 
Ix>ndon  :  1H;1»,  p,  'J'.Mi.      Ke|K>rt  of  thii  Select  Coiuniit! 
tee  of  the   Mouse  of  Comuiona  of  (ireat   Ilritain  ou 
Llght-housea  :   Hansard,  I.onilon,  1H:I4.     K«|Hirt  l>v  ,i 
Committee  of  the    lloanl  of  t'onuuis.iionrrs,  of  the 
Northern   I.it<lit-huuac8,  .>n  the  \U\*\n  of  the  Sclwt 
Committee:  l>linliur({,  IH;t(i.      Iteport  of  the  (  „nimi,H. 
aionera  of  llio  Northern  I.lKlit-huuncs  on  the  illunihia- 
tloii  of  M)(ht-liouscs,  by  Alan  Stevenson  M.  A. :  IMi,,! 
burg,  1«:I4.    Ueport  to  thu  N.nne  Ipoard,  on  the  Iiichlicilli 
Dioptric  I.iuht,  liy  Alan  Stevenson  :  ICdinliurj;,  ]k;)o 
Kepurt  on  the   Isle  of  .May   Dioptric   UkIiI,  l,y  ;\l|„[ 
Stevenson :  1«.'U!.     I!e|M)rt  on  tho  Isle  of  .May"l,|^|,t 
by   a   Committee    of   the    Koyal    ^iocic.tv  (I'mfussur 
ForlwB,  reporter):  Kdiuburtf,  IHDC.     Comptcs  licndua 
HelHlomadaires  des  Seances  de  rAcadcmle  des  Scicii- 
ces,  tome  18,  p.  2J :  Mcuioire  prcscnto  it  rAcuJcniic 
des  Sciences  Ic  8  .lanvier,  1844.     Note  sur  rAppaiiil 
Cutadioptri.iue  cxi'cutw  pur  M.  Franvois.  jcunc,  p„ur 
le  I'liarc  I'Vossais  de  Scherivore  :  Coiuiui.''»uire»' .\|.M 
Ar.ino,  Mathieu,  Uabim-t.      lieiwrt  of  the  .Select  l\l\\\. 
mittee  of  the  House  of  (Commons  of  (ireat  llrit.iin 
ui«)n  I.ight-houses:   Hansard,  London,  ls4,'',.     t'aptiiii 
Denh:\m,  K.  N.  Mersey,  and  Dee  Navi)raiion:  Uvcr- 
IskjI,   1840.      Kncyclopiedia   ilritannic.     7th  rtlitimi  • 
FJlinliurg,   1842;  vol.   xx.,  article   Sea-lights,  p.  \i. 
Circular:  Instruction  sur  la  Nouvelle  < )r){unisatioii  de 
Icctuirutte  des  I'hares  et   Fanaux  :   Paris,  in  %>  .liiiii 
IH3W.     Circular:  the  same  subject :   Paris,  lo  28  .luin' 
188!).     ( .'Ircular ;  I'hares  ct  Fatiaux  ;  Controls  dea  cuii- 
somniati(ms  en  huile  et  do  la  situation  dea  divers  aii- 
pnivissionments:  Paris,  le  17  Mars,  184,').    DuoiinicnLi 
11.  I!.,  -id  se.»sion  2oth  Congresa,  No».  'i.\.  27,  .')8,  ami 
41.      Documents   Senate,    2d   session   2i)th   <'on>{re»,i 
Nos.  11,8,  l.W,  428,  !t7o,  .IllG,  2r.8.      IKicuinent  II.   \\\ 
Hd  acstion  '.'5th  CouKress,  No.  24.     Documents  Senate' 
1st  session  2i;ih  Congress,  Nos.  474  and  ()l!t.     Doeu! 
nionts  II.  K.,  2d  session  2<th  Conj^ress,  Nos.  lio    \y.\ 
274,  811.    Documents  II.  K.,  3d  session  •27th  Conjjrpss' 
Nos.  \K\  and  lU'.t.     Documents  II.  K.  l.-.t  session  inix 
Congress,  Nos.  88  awl  <i2.      Document  Senate.  2d  sp?. 
(ion  28th  Congress,  No.  ](!«.      Docunient  .S'n.ite   ;ld 
actaicm  '2rttli  Congress,  No.  lUO.     Document  II.  K.,  :!U 
session  27th  Congress,   No.  282.     I)ocunient  Senate, 
2il  session  27th  Congress,  No.  9R.'(.     !)ocument  II.  Ii.| 
'ill  aession  27th  <  'imgrpsa.  No.  740.     Document  Senate^ 
1st  session  '2t!th  Congreaa,  No.  68.     Docuaents  .Sen- 
ate, \\t\  session  '.Vith  Congresa,  No.s.  Itlii,  l:ll,  187.   li,c. 
umenta   ."Senate,  2d  aeosion  2rith  Congress,  Nos.  IS'.i, 
■2M,    Ift.      Memoir  of   Cidonel   11.   Aycrigg,   on  the 
Light-houses  at  liurtleur  and  Ustend ;  Uocumciit  II. 
U.,   No.   l!Ml,  ;M  session  2oth   C'ongress.     American 
Ueview,    vol.    I.,    No.    8:    New    York,    March.   l,"*hi. 
Captain  Cottnn's  Ilistorj' of  the  Trinity  House,  Ixiu- 
don.     F^linliwrg  lUviaw,   No.  cxv.,  vol.  67,  p.  18U; 
No.  cxxiii.,   vol.  61,  p.  117;  No.  cx.xiv.,  vol.  61,  p, 
■i7U.     Transactions  of  the   Koyal  Society,  London; 
Drummtmd  Light.     Nautical  Magazine,  vols.  1  to  ]j: 
1882  to  184(i.     Encyclopedia  Itritannica,  8th  edition : 
Kdinlmrg,  18iM ;  vol.  li,  article  Uuming-glasses.    An- 
nualrs  pour  Fan  IHdl,  pr^ent^  au  lioi,  [lur  Ic  liurean 
dea  liongitudea :  Notices  Scientilii|ueH  par  M.  Arago, 
p.  151  et  p.  172.     Kx.  Ijocunient  11.  It.,  No.  14,  '2d 
SMMua   ttlat  Cuugress.      Jtudimeutary   TreatiM  oa 
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LiKht-houKM,  by  AUn  Suvanaon,  C.  E.,  ato.,  (to., 
^c.  •    lx>ndon,    1860.      Account    of   th*    8k«rryvora 
LiKht-houKA,  with  notai  on  the  Ulumlnatkiii  of  I,lf(ht- 
bouMK,  hxAluri  8taven«on,  lA.M.,  K.K.M.K.,  M.I.C. 
K.,  Knginm-r  to  the  Northern  I.iKht-houM  Doard  :  Kd- 
inbur^  and  Ix>ndon,   1H4H.     Ke|iort  of  the   Franklin 
Inatitiitn  on  the  l>ioptric  Syntnm  of  AuKUstin  fe'remel, 
Cor  th«  illuininiition  of  Light  llnums:  Journal  Frank- 
lin liiHtituto,  1M4D,  1H50,     Account  of  the  llolophotal 
trttem  of  illuminalinK  llKht-houma  ;  tieing  •  dracrip- 
tion  of  tlie  tight  of  mnxiinum  Inteniity  :  by   Thom- 
oi  KtevenKon,  F.U.8.K.,   F.K.8.H.A.,  civil  engineer: 
[Idinliurg,    1861.     Kx.   document,  flrat  HetiHion,  :lOth 
CongrttSK,   No.   '27.      Kx.   document,   iipecial    leitiiion 
HiMiiito,  No.  1.     Instruction  |Miur  le  tervice  d«s  PhureH 
lenticiiiulreg  i  Puria,  1848.     An  account  of  tlio  cunt- 
iron  liglit-houie  tower  on  Uibl)ii'i  Hill  vu  tlic  Mermu- 
ju :  liy  I'etar  Patenon  ;  London,  1850.     .\ii  account 
of  the  construction  and  fitting  up  of  tho  new  light- 
boune  III!  the  Moru  ciiHtlo  at  Havana,  Ulimd  of  ('ul>a ; 
gr^t  order  lens  apparatus.   Franklin  In«tituta  Journal, 
Jul\-  1X47.    Ueturna  to  I'arlianieut  of  Northern  liglUs 
{at'W4,  1H46,  1846,  1847,  1848,  1849,  and  1860.     Ke- 
tums  to  Parliament  of  liritish  Colonial  ligbta  for  18 1(1, 
1841),  1850,  and   1861 :    lA>udon.     Keturns  to   Parlia- 
ment of  Trinity  House  Corporation  lights  fur  1844, 
184.1, 1847,  and  1848.     lietums  to  Parliament  of  Irish 
lights  lur  1846  and  1848.     Returns  relating  to  the  use 
of  i'ol/.a  oil  in  tiroat  Britain,  three  cahiers,  184ti.   Cast- 
inin  light-houses,   Nautical    Magazine :   June,    1850. 
Light-house  economy.  Nautical  Magazine :  May,  1851. 
Liglit-huuses  of  the  British  colonies  and  posscasiuUH 
abroad :   by  Alexander  Gordon,  M.  Inst.  C.K.,  etc., 
Jjjndon,  1848.     Parliamentary  report  on  siiipwrecks: 
IxiDiloii,  184B.     William  Horschel  on  the  rctlcction  of 
light  from  surfaces  of  sptculum  metal,  in  tho  Pliilu- 
lophicul  Transactions,  vol.  'JO,  p.  (i-1 :    Ixindon.     An 
act'uunt  of  the  construction  and   price   of  lenticular 
ica-lights ;  catoptric  and  catadioptric,  optical  and  mc- 
clmnical  |)ortions.   W.  Wilkins  :  I>ondon,  1851.   Traitii 
elomcntaire  do  Physique,  par  K.  Puclet :  Paris,  1847." 
Lijht-houte  Si/tltm   >/ the   Uniud  States  W^y)  hi . — 
The  rocommendutiona  suggested  in  the  Ko|)ort  of  1831, 
have  been  generally  curried  into  effect.     At  the  end  of 
the  year  185G,  there  were  in  opcrutiun,  or  nearly  fin- 
ished, in  tho  Uniteil  States,  50'J  light-houses,  light- 
boats,  etc.      The  following  <ixtruct«  fnun  tlin  I.igllt- 
hou'c  Board  Report,  under  date  yovomlier  1,  1850, 
will  «liuw  some  of  tho  important  cliunges  that  liuvii 
recently  taken  place : 

"  Tlie  general  conditiim  of  tlio  aids  to  navigation,  nt 
the  date  of  the  last  report  from  this  offloo,  was  such 
aa  to  leave  liut  little  to  be  done  toward  completing  tlio 
lysteiiiatic  plan  of  improvements  of  authorized  aids 
to  navigation  along  tlie  coasts  boyond  the  general 
routine  duties  of  renovating  and  re|iairing  existing 
structures,  uiul  of  p'oviding  those  aids  for  which  ap- 
propriations had  been  then  recenth'  made.  Tho  systum 
of  buoyage  and  licaconoge  liatl  been  carried  out  as  per- 
fectly, and  tu  us  groat  an  extent  as  tho  means  provided 
for  that  object  would  admit ;  and  it  is  lielieved  that 
but  few  localitius  are  known  to  exist  re(|iiiring  ad- 
ditional aid'  of  that  kind.  Renovations  and  improve- 
ments of  light-honses  and  light-vessels,  in  addition  to 
the  ordinary  necessary  repairs,  liavo  been  made  us  ex- 
tensively during  ',he  past  year  as  tho  means  provided 
and  the  |H'riod  of  time  for  doing  so  would  permit.  A 
large  nuinlwr  of  lens  illuminating  apparatus  has  been 
substituted  for  the  old  reflectors  and  fountain  Ininps, 
to  tlie  great  licnefit  and  economy  of  the  service. 
Changes  are  still  being  made  as  rapidly  as  the  lens 
apparatus  is  available,  having  In  each  case  due  regard 
to  the  eondition  of  the  old  apparatus  in  tho  light- 
houses requiring  renovation.  New  and  improved  Illu- 
minating apparatus  has  been  placed  in,  or  is  in  course 
of  preparation  for,  such  of  the  light-vessels  as  had 
not  been  refitted  at  the  date  of  the  lost  report.    All 


the  aid*  to  navigation,  for  whh^hapecUl  approprlatlona 
have  been  made,  have  either  lieen  completed  or  coni- 
menceil,  except  those  condemned  as  l>eing  unneoessary 
by  the  proper  anthority,  or  those  to  the  sites  of  wliich 
perfect  titles  have  not  been  ol>tained.  The  late  period 
of  the  year  at  which  Congress  made  appropriations  at 
Its  lust  regular  session  for  new  aids  to  navigation,  ren- 
ilered  it  impracticable  to  commence  many  of  the  works 
this  season ;  but  preliminary  stejie  have  lieen  t  iken 
fur  commencing  those  at  the  north  earlj-  next  spring, 
and  those  at  the  south  will  b«  commenced  and  proa- 
ecuted  as  far  aa  possible  during  the  ensuing  winter. 

"  The  frequent  inspection'-'  oi  the  lights  by  inspectors 
and  others,  the  Instruction  which  tiie  kee|>ers  have  de- 
rived from  them,  and  their  acquirement  of  a  Intter 
knowledge  of  their  duties,  as  laid  down  in  the  printed 
instructions  and  directioni,  have  resulted  in  a  grudual 
but  very  perceptible  improvement  in  the  character, 
appearance,  and  relialiility  of  lights  along  the  entire 
coast.  Notwithstanding  the  extraordinary  severity  of 
the  past  winter,  and  the  conae(|uent  injury  done  to  the 
liuoys  and  light-vcsfeU  by  the  masses  of  floating  ice 
on  tho  coast  from  the  ca|)«8  of  Virginia  to  the  eastern 
boundary,  it  is  lielievod  but  little  serious  inconvenience 
resulted  to  navigation  o?  account  of  the  temporary 
absence  at  tlmea  of  these  aids  from  theii"  proper  sta- 
tions. The  buoyg  which  were  driven  from  thair  sta- 
tions were  promptly  replaced,  by  means  of  the  liuoy 
vessels,  from  tho  duplicates  kept  on  hand  at  different 
p<iints  along  the  coast,  and  no  efforts  were  spared  to 
have  the  light-vessels  repaired  and  towed  by  steamers 
to  their  stations  v/ith  the  least  practicable  delay.  Since 
the  light-vessels  have  been  provided  with  service  and 
spare  moorings  of  the  licst  description,  but  few  of  them 
have  broken  adrift  from,  ov  left  even  the  most  exposed 
positions.  The  supplies  have  liccn  distributed  to  the 
lights  on  the  All  i  ic,  ^'ulf,  and  lake  coasts,  by  three 
supply  vessels  en  ,  inyed,  with  as  much  regularity,  and 
as  satisfactorily  as  could  lie  expected  in  a  service,  the 
successful  performance  of  which  depenils  so  much 
upon  the  weather.  The  great  diirinutlon  in  the  quan- 
tity of  oil  re(|Uired  to  be  delivered  at  the  lights  fitted 
with  lens  apparatus,  will  be  the  means,  as  the  nev/ 
apparatus  is  substituted  for  reflectors,  of  facilitating 
the  operations  of  making  deliveries ;  and  more  fre- 
quent and  regular  visits  will  lie  made  without  increas- 
ing the  numl>er  or  expense  of  tlio  supply-vessels. 

"  The  officer  in  charge  of  the  light-house  service  on 
the  Pacific  coast  was  iiMtructed  to  Uite  no  time  in  com- 
mencing tlie  erection  of  the  liglit-house  at  Umpqua, 
in  Oregon  Territorj',  ami  it  is  expected,  from  the  ur- 
gent instructions  from  this  office,  and  the  zoul  and 
energy  of  the  officer  in  charge,  tliut  it  will  be  built  us 
soon  us  tho  necessary  materials  can  bo  collected  at  tho 
site.  The  illuminating  apiiarutus  and  lantern  for  that 
light  reached  the  Pacific  coust  in  July  last.  Instruc- 
tions were  also  given  to  comincncc  tho  building  of  tho 
light  at  New  Dungenoss,  in  Washington  Territory, 
and  to  take  the  necessary  steps  for  commencing  tho 
one  at  Ca|>o  Flattery  and  at  Ulunt's  Island  with 
the  least  practicable  delay.  Tho  Indian  hostilities 
in  Wusliingtiin  and  Orogon  Territories,  and  tho  diffi- 
culties attending,  necessarily,  operations  ut  such  dis- 
tant and  sparsely  populated  localities,  will  doubtless 
account  for  any  seeming  delay  in  the  execution  of 
these  works.  In  tho  last  rciwrt  from  this  Hoard  at- 
tention was  invited  to  tho  low  rate  of  compensation 
allowed  to  light-keepers  under  the  existing  law.  Ily 
tho  fourth  section  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for 
light-houses,  etc.,  approved  Ma)'  2.1,  1828,  the  Secre- 
tary of  tho  Treasury  is  authorized  ami  empowered  to 
regulate  and  fix  the  salaries  of  the  respective  keepers 
of  light-liouses  in  such  a  manner  as  he  shall  deem  just 
and  proper,  '  provided  the  whole  sum  allowed  shall 
not  exceed  an  average  of  #400  to  each  keef,or.'  The 
Board  would  again  respectfully  renew  Its  recommend- 
ation of  last  year,  that  a  reasonable  increase  be  made 
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to  the  present  eventge  rate  of  oompeniation  to  Ught- 
keepcni,  u  the  b««t  means  of  insurin  j  efficiency  and 
true  economy  in  the  care  and  management  of  the 
light>liouiie8  on  our  extended,  dangerous,  and,  in  many 
portions,  sparsely  populated  and  inhospitable  coast. 
The  present  average  rate  of  compensntion  to  the  keep- 
ers of  light-hcuses  on  the  Pacillc  coast,  as  estnblishod 
by  the  appropriation  bills,  is  #800  per  annum ;  but  the 
dilHculties  which  have  been  met  with  in  obtaining  the 
services  of  competent  and  roliablo  keepers  fur  some  of 
th«  'ights  at  isolated,  though  important  jmints,  on  that 
coat.. ,  and  the  frequent  resignations  of  keepers  after  a 
short  trial  of  the  duties,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  tho 
main  cause  of  dissatisfaction  with  tho  service  urises 
from  insufficiency  of  tho  cora])ensatioa  in  the  present 
state  of  that  part  of  the  country." 

Tho  annual  report  of  the  United  States  I.ight-hotiso 
Board,  under  date  of  November,  1857,  recapitulate!!  tho 
pnigross  of  the  work,  viz. . 

Tho  syst<..natic  plan  for  an  economical  administra- 
tion of  tnq  light-house  establishment  service,  and  for 
improving  and  perfecting  tlioso  aidx  ti.  navigation 
which  had  l)een  authorized  by  tlio  lilTerent  acts  of 
t^ongress  sul>se<|uent  to  the  luissage  of  tlio  law  of 
iVugust  7,  1789,  which  enacted  "  that  al'  exjiensos 
which  shall  accrue  from  and  after  tho  fifteenth  day  of 
August,  one  thousand  M'ven  liundreil  and  elglity-nine, 
in  the  necessarj-  sup|K>r( ,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of 
light-liuuses,  Ix-acnns,  buoys,  and  public  piers,  erected, 
placed,  or  sunk,  lioforo  tlie  passage  of  this  act,  at  the 
entrance  of  or  within  any  bay,  inlet,  harbor,  or  |)ort 
of  the  i'nite<l  :jtatos,  for  rendering  tlie  na  igation 
thereof  easy  and  safe,  shall  lie  defrayeil  out  of  tho 
treasury  of  the  I'nltcd  States,"  was  con\nieiiccd  by 
this  iHiard  under  the  direction,  orders,  anil  instruction's 
of  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  'Jtl. 
of  Octolier,  18f)2,  under  the  authority  of  tho  act  of 
Congress  nf  .Slst  August,  1852. 

At  that  time  there  were  Jl'.'S  light-houses  and  lighted 
tieacons,  and  .'18  light-vessels,  making  an  agtrregato  of 
iW.'t  light  stations  and  .I?!  lights  of  all  onlers  or  classes, 
distributed  in  the  waleri  and  along  the  coasts  of  tlio 
Atlantic,  (iulf,  and  northwestern  lakes.  A  few  buoys 
and  liencons  were  placed  along  .,'10  coast  and  In  f^io 
bays  and  harUirs  of  the  most  prominent  sea-ixirts,  with- 
out system  or  plan,  and  often  misleading  instead  of 
guiding  the  mariner.  There  were  no  lights  or  other 
aids  to  navigation  at  that  time  in  tbu  1  irliors  or  bays 
on  the  I'acitic  coast  of  the  I'nited  States.  There  are 
now  on  the  Atlantic,  (Julf,  Ijike,  and  radfic  coasts  of 
the  I'nited  States,  618  light-house  and  light-vessel  sla- 
tioa^,  with  an  aggiTgato  of  (i(»2  lights;  also  31  lights 
remaining  either  to  bo  condemned  accor.ling  to  law, 
or  to  be  built  in  ol>eilience  to  the  directions  of  Con- 
gress, as  soon  as  valid  titles  to  the  sites  are  obtained  ; 
making,  after  allowing  for  all  pmliable  'condemnations 
and  the  diseontinuance  of  such  as  time  has  shown  to 
be  wholly  imnei-essary  for  tho  general  interests  of 
commerce  and  navigation,  an  aggregate  of  579  light 
stations,  including  tight-vessels,  and  U27  lights.  Tho 
buoyage  and  lieaeunage,  at  that  timi  almost  entirely 
neglected,  Is  now,  it  Is  believed,  unsur|iasse<l  in  sys- 
tematic arrangement.  In  ndiubility,  and  in  economy  ! 
of  administraticm.  The  nunilwr  of  buoys  uml  lieucons 
may  lie  put  down,  In  ri)unil  nuniliers,  at  not  lets  than  ' 
■JS<K»  or  iVKtO,  with  du|ilicates  (and  at  most  places  I 
along  the  coiutt  spare  huo^s)  to  replace  those  to  Imj 
taken  up  each  spring  and  autumn  for  cienning  and  ; 
IMtinting,  and  to  replace  thoie  n-nuiv^-d  or  destroyed 
by  ice  or  by  storms,  and  by  lieing  run  Into  and  sunk 
by  steanu^rs  and  other  \  esaels.  The  entrances  to  the 
pnnci|Ml  harlM)rs,  and  slii|>-ch«nnels  hading  to  them,  ; 
uro  marked  by  largo  nun  ami  cau  buoys,  made  chiefly 
of  iron,  which  have  lieen  iutrwiucol  within  the  last 
four  years.  The  previous  rejHirts  fr«)ui  this  office  dur-  ; 
ing  the  last  Ave  years  have  informed  the  deiutrtment 
and  Congress  of  the  extremely  dilapidated  condition  ' 


]  of  the  towers  and  buildings,  of  tho  inferior  quality  of 
i  the  illuminating  apparatus,  and  of  the  wasteful  expen- 
ditures of  oil,  wicks,  chimneys,  and  other  neccssarr 
supplies,  owing  to  tho  large  number  of  lamps  cinpluy. 
od  at  the  different  light-stations,  many  of  wliicli,  with 
proper  illuminating  apparatus,  would  liavo  incurred 
less  thai!  'mo-tenth  tho  cost  for  fur  more  brilliant  and 
better  adapt 'hI  lights.  The  light-vessels  were  found 
to  be  in  a  s  ate  of  inefficiency,  some  of  tlicni  aliscnt 
from  their  sta.'ions  for  months  at  n  time,  without  sul). 
stitutes  to  occupy  their  places,  with  an  Inferior  descriiK 
ti(m  of  lamps,  consuming  large  quantities  of  oil  wit),, 
out  producing  sufficiently  powerful  lights  to  lie  seen  at 
the  reiiuircd  distances,  or  an  adequate  return  for  the 
exjiense  inrurred. 

it  will  appear  that  at  the  tUno  tho  Mglit-houso 
Iloaril  was  organized  under  the  act  of  August  i)l  IN.rJ 
I  hero  were  but  five  lights  at  four  stations  tittcil  with 
apparatus  that  had  long  liefore  lieen  shown  incontesta- 
lily  to  be  in  point  of  economical  effect  in  no  case  less 
than  4  to  1,  as  compared  with  the  cutudiuptrii-  or  re- 
flecting light  system,  and  in  jKiInt  of  power  and  brill- 
iancy  the  proportion  in  |)orcentag«  was  8;i  to  ICK-that 
:s,  the  consumption  of  oil  would  not  e.xceed  one-fmirlh 
in  the  nev/  system  of  what  was  actually  nHpiirod  in 
tho  <ild,  and  at  the  same  time  the  new  nysteni  iiroduo- 
ing  for  the  lienefit  of  tho  navigator  more  than  live 
times  as  much  light  with  this  one-fourth  part  of  the 
oil  requin-d  for  tho  argand  lumps  and  paralmlii'  re- 
llect<irs.  Hut  even  this  com|Hirison  is  too  fa\dral>le  to 
the  state  of  tho  light-house  establishment  as  it  existed 
up  to  18,);l,  inasmuch  as  the  ap|iaratus  was  not,  of  its 
kind,  the  best  that  c<iuld  be  made,  and  also  from  the 
fact  that  the  great  majority  of  lights  (those  in  tho  havs 
sounds,  rivers,  and  harlnirs)  were  fitted  with  a  nuiih 
larger  numlier  of  lamps  than  was  neccssarv,  even  under 
I  that  system,  attributable,  however,  to  the  great  iiife- 
I  riority  of  the  ap|iaratus,  which,  it  would  seem,  it  w.is 
attempted  to  remedy  by  increasing  tho  numlier  of 
,  lamps  at  each  station.  Tho  estimates  for  lH,'i;t  pivo 
:iilM  lamps  for  fie  :!;!!  liglit  stations.  Kstinuitin),'  at 
an  average  of  H.  lamps  for  each  new  light  authorizeil 
or  built  since  that  time,  the  number  of  lamps  to  lielvd 
with  oil,  to  be  supplied  with  wicks  and  chimneys,  ami 
in  pmiKirtion  to  be  supplied  with  the  various  articles 
of  ex|H'nsivo  cleaning  materials,  would,  under  the  old 
system,  have  noiouiiicd  to  thu  largo  numlier  of  56ti0 
lamps,  n><|iiiring  an  annual  supply  of  not  less  timn 
'  'A'J.  100  galloi.s  of  oil,  computing  the  consumption  at 
40  gallons  per  lamp,  which  is  the  minimum  rate.  IIih 
cost  of  oil  I1.1S  Ikm-u  us  high  as  <i'.'  per  gallon  at  tho 
warehouses  of  tho  manufacturer,  and  has  Iwen  c.ni- 
niated  for  tho  year  1858 -'j!)  ut  tho  rate  of  ifl  00  jier 
gallon. 

The  lights  at  Southwest  Pass  and  .South  I'ass  of  tho 
Mississippi  should  bo  discontinued  after  the  miiipU'tion 
of  the  .Southwest  I'ass  icrew-pilo  tower,  whiih  was  au. 
Ihorized  August  I,  185),  and  for  which  $t.\OilO  wa.s 
appropriated,  leaving  about  f70,0(K)  to  Ik  apiinipri- 
ated  for  its  entire  completion  before  commencing  tlio 
work. 

The  annual  uppropi  stlons  fur  renovations,  repuin, 
etc.,  of  light-houses,  within  the  perlisl  refcrnd  to, 
have  lioen  employed  to  the  liest  possllde  a(haiitu(,'e  in 
rebuilding  such  light-hou.ses  as  were  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  falling  to  jiieces,  and,  where  sjiccial  appropria- 
tions had  not  been  made  for  rolaiildiiig  them,  in  pro- 
viding tlie  necessary  improved  and  economi'  al  appa- 
ratus, fitting  tho  lanterns  and  towers  for  receivliit; 
them,  and  in  placing  them ;  and  with  those  nifuii-' 
alone  the  wkoln  of  the  light-houses  existing  in  .laii- 
uary,  18.');(,  havo  been  provided  with  new  ap|iariitiis 
of  t.ie  most  approved  kind,  whiih  combines  the  great- 
est advantages  yet  discovered  in  the  science  of  light- 
house illuininulion— of  jiowcr,  durability,  oiid  eoun- 
omy.  — .S«-«  l.i,jltt-hi>uac  Jiijujitt,  l8i'3  lu  1808;  slw 
Cv<ut  .Surivu  llijxirtt. 
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Limili  the  capital  of  Peru,  on  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  lat.  12°  2'  42"  S.,  long.  77°  7'  IB" 
\f,  ?opuli»tion  variously  oiitimatod  ;  hut  may  prob- 
i,l,l>  amount  to  (W)m  60,000  to  00,000.  In  lfi24, 
Pizi  rro,  marching  through  Peru,  was  struck  with  the 
bcautv  of  the  valley  of  Kimac,  and  there  he  founded  a 
(itv,  and  gave  it  the  name  of  Ciudad  d<  lot  Ktyes,  or 
f  itv  uf  tlio  Kings.  Tills  Spanish  name  it  retains  in 
all  If^'il  deeds,  hut 't  is  better  known  as  Lima.  Awful 
(inrtlii|Uiikes  occurred  hero,  since  solemnly  commemo- 
ratrcl  ly  annual  festivals,  A.i>.,  158(1,  1680,  1687,  and 
Oi'tiilier  28,  1746.  In  the  last  it  was  almost  totally 
destroyed,  us  well  ns  Oallao. 

I'lilliio,  the  po<^.  of  Lima,  is  about  six  miles  west 
Inim  the  latter.  The  harbor  lies  to  the  north  of  a 
priijocting  point  of'  land,  in  the  angle  formed  l>y  the 
snudl  uninlittlilted  island  of  San  I<orenzo.  Previously 
to  the  cmiini'ipation  of  Peru,  and  the  other  ci-devant 
Spanisli  provinces  in  the  New  World,  Lima  was  the 
ifnind  ifitrejMt  for  the  trade  of  all  the  west  coast  of 
giiuth  America  :  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  for- 
eiiin  triide  of  Peru  is  now  carried  on  through  Buenos 
Avre!<,  nnd  the  former  Is  also  in  the  haltit  of  importing 
Klin>pi'«n  goods  at  second  hand  fhmi  Valparaiso  and 
other  ports  in  Chili.  The  exports  from  Lima  consist 
principally  of  hilver,  which  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
art  iirtii'le,  ccticr  ore,  bark,  soap.  Alpaca  wool,  etc. 
Gii:>no  is  found  in  large  quantities  on  some  parts  of 
the  I'cmat  of  Peru,  hut  is  principally  importid  from 
joino  small  islands,  opposite  to  Pisco,  where  It  Is  found 
ill  vast  (iiiiintities.  The  great  value  of  guano  as  a 
maiiHre  is  now  generally  recognized,  and  it  is  hardly 
of  less  iiiiiMirtance  as  an  article  of  commerce,  no  fewer 
tliuii  80,1100  tons  having  licen  imimrtcd  in  1847.  It 
ivas  partly,  however,  lirouglit  from  ChiH  and  other 
ports,  as  well  as  from  Peru  ;  but  that  from  the  latter 
is  ilocidodly  the  best.  The  imports  consist  principally 
of  cotton  stuffs,  linens,  woolens,  nnd  liardware,  prin- 
cipally from  Kngland ;  silks,  linindy,  wine,  and 
quicksilver  from  Spr.in  and  Krnnrc ;  stock-fish  and 
flour  fnim  the  I'nitcd  States,  indigo  from  Mexico, 
I'arsgHay  herb  from  Paraguay,  spices,  dye-stuffs,  etc. 
TiiiiliiT  for  the  construction  of  s'.iips  and  houses  is 
liniuglit  from  (luayaquil.  For  r.-incys,  weights,  and 
measures,  see  Pkuii. 

Lime  (fler.  K(dk ;  Fr.  Chmr ;  It.  Cnfcina,  Calre ; 
Sp.  Cal;  Kiis.  fmrfsl),  an  earthy  substance  of  a  whito 
color,  moderately  hard,  but  wliicli  is  easily  rcdurcd  to 
(Kiwder,  either  by  sprinkling  it  with  water  or  liy  tri- 
turation. It  has  a  hot  burning  taste,  nnd  in  some 
measure  corrodes  uiiil  destroys  the  texture  of  those 
itniinal  liodies  to  which  it  is  npplieii.  Specllic  gravity, 
■'■X  Calcluni,  the  metallic  basis  of  lime,  was  discov- 
ered liy  Sir  11.  I>nvy.  There  are  few  parts  of  the 
world  in  which  lime  does  not  exist.  It  is  U  uiid  purest 
In  limestone,  marble,  and  chalk.  None  of  these  suii- 
staiuos  is,  liowever,  strictly  speaking,  lime  ;  Imt  they 
are  all  easily  converted  into  it  by  a  well-known  process  ; 
that  is,  liy  placing  them  in  kilns  or  furnaces  con- 
structed for  tlie  purpose,  and  keeping  tliem  for  some 
time  in  «  white  iieut — a  p:-ocess  (•niloii  tlio  liurning  of 
lime.— Thomson's  C/ientisliy.  Tlio  use  of  lime  as 
mortar  in  liuilding,  has  prevailed  fnini  the  earliest  an- 
tlciuity,  ami  is  nearly  universal.  It  is  also  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  tills  country,  and  in  nn  inferior 
(loj^ree  in  some  jiarts  of  the  ("ontinent  and  of  Nortli 
Ameriia,  as  a  manure  to  ferlilino  land.  Hut  it  is  a 
curious  fact  that  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  is  entire- 
ly a  i'.uropean  practice;  nnd  that  Its  emplnyment  in 
that  wav  has  never  been  so  much  as  dreamed  of  In  any 
|Mrt  of  Asia  or  Africa.  I.ime  is  of  much  importuiice 
in  the  arts,  as  a  flux  in  the  smelting  of  metals,  in  the 
tliape  of  chlorate  in  Idcaching,  In  tanning,  etc.  Lime 
and  limestones  may  be  carried  and  biiided  coastwise 
without  any  customs  document  wliatevor.  Its  oon- 
lamption  in  this  countr)'  is  very  great. 
Lime  (I'r.  f '(Profiler;  Qer.  Ci'inme ;  Hind.  Nrem- 


bo),  a  species  of  lemon  (Citnit  mrdica,  var.  A  C.),' 
which  grows  in  abundance  in  most  of  the  West  India 
islands,  and  is  also  to  be  ''  et  with  in  some  parts  of 
France,  in  Spain,  Portugal,  and  throughout  India,  etc. 
The  lime  is  smaller  than  the  lemon,  its  rind  is  usually 
thinner,  and  its  color,  when  the  fruit  arrives  at  a  per- 
fect state  of  maturity,  is  a  line  bright  j-ellow.  It  is 
uncommonly  Juicy,  and  its  flavor  is  esteemed  superior 
to  that  of  the  lemon  ;  it  is,  besides,  more  acid  than 
the  latter,  and  to  a  certain  degree  acrid, 

Llmerlok,  the  principal  city  of  west  Ireland,  and 
a  parliamentary  and  municipal  borough,  river  port,  and 
county  of  itself,  and  capital  county.  Limerick,  on  an 
island  in  the  Shannon,  and  on  Imth  banks  of  that  river, 
being  partly  in  county  Clare,  60  miles  i.uin  the  Atlan- 
tic, and  26  n-iles  N.N.W.  Tipperary,  with  which  town 
it  communicates  by  railroad.  Lat.  62°  40'  N.,  long. 
8°  5' W.  Area  of  liorder,  70,000  acres.  Population 
1H61,  66,268.  Inhabited  houses,  6,666.  Population 
of  town.  68,274.  There  are  i^umerous  flour  mills,  but 
manufactories  are  very  limited ;  those  of  lace  and  flsh- 
hooks  are  tho  principal ;  the  trade,  consisting  of  im- 
(lorts  of  Ilritisli  manufactu.es,  coal,  turf,  continental 
and  colonial  pro<luce,  and  of  exports  of  com,  meal, 
butter,  lioef,  pork,  is  f^'oat,  and  still  increasing. 
Ships  of  600  tons  unload  at  the  quays,  and  those  of 
lOOO  tons  approach  within  6  miles  of  the  city,  which 
by  steamers  on  tho  upper  Sliannon  and  by  canals,  has 
also  a  water  communlcatlou  witli  Dulilin. 

Lime-tree.  Lime-tree,  Ulack  Lime-tree,  Smooth- 
leaved  Lime-tree,  Ilass-wood.  Tlie  Tilia  Americana, 
like  tho  European  linden,  is  regarded  as  one  of  the 
finest  of  forest  trees,  and  wiien  cultivated,  proves 
highly  ornamental.  In  our  native  woods  it  often  rises 
more  tha  i  80  feet  in  height,  and  frequently  upward  of 
four  feet  in  diameter ;  and  there  is  little  doulil  but,  if 
cultivated,  and  judiciousl}'  treated,  it  would  reacli  a 
size  little  inferior,  if  not  equal,  to  tho  Kuropean  spe- 
cies. Its  liody  is  straiglit,  uniform,  and  surmounted 
with  an  ample  and  tufted  summit.  In  winter  it  is 
readily  recognized  liy  .he  robust  ajipearanco  of  the 
trunk  and  branches,  and  by  the  dark-brown  color  of 
the  liark  on  tlie  slnmts. 

(iioijrajihij  and  lliflory. — Tho  Tilia  Americana  is 
found  in  Canada  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States.  It  liecomes  less  abundant  toward  the  south, 
except  on  the  AUegliaiiies,  where  it  is  found  quite  at 
tlieir  termination  in  (icorgia.  It  is  profusely  mul- 
tiplied on  tlio  borders  of  Lakes  Krie,  Ontario,  and  in 
Maine,  New  llampsiiire,  and  Vermont.  It  was  culti- 
vated in  I''ngl.ind  liy  Miller,  in  1762,  iiut  has  not  lieen 
very  extensively  distriliuted.  Tho  Tilia  Americana 
laxijliyra  is  said  to  aliouud  fMm  Maryland  to  (ieorgia, 
near  the  sea-coast.  It  was  introduced  Irto  liritain  in 
lH2(t,  anil  is  liii.  sparingly  cultivated  in  that  country. 
The  Ti-ia  Amrricanu  puhetcenii  lielongs  to  the  southern 
parts  of  tho  United  States,  Florida,  Kentucky,  and 
Texas.  It  is  said  to  bo  tlie  only  variety  found  in  tlie 
maritime  parts  of  (Carolina,  deorgia,  and  Florida. 
Seeds  of  this  tree  were  carried  from  tills  country  to 
Kngland  by  Mark  Catcsby,  in  172t' ;  but  it  does  not 
apjiear  to  have  lieen  much  cultivated.  Tho  'i'ilia 
A  mericiwa  (I'ftd  is  not  met  with  east  of  the  Hiver  Dela- 
ware, liiit  it  is  I'ound  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  (icorgia. 
It  Is  said,  also,  to  grow  on  tlie  Kivor  Santee,  in  South 
('arolina,  and  oir^he  Mississippi.  It  is  remarkable, 
that,  although  this  variety  was  known  in  Franco  in 
176,'),  it  sliould  not  have  been  iiitroduced  into  Kngland 
t.ll  1811. 

i^rtffterties  and  U$e>. — The  woo«l  of  the  Ai  lerlcan 
lime-tree,  wlien  dry,  weighs  H6  |Hiunds  to  a  cubic  fmit. 
It  Is  very  white,  when  green,  liut  becomes  of  a  light- 
lirown  hue,  wiien  seasoned.  It  is  soft,  easily  worked, 
ami  is  often  sawed  Into  iHiards,  which  do  not  warp, 
like  those  formed  of  resinous  trees.  In  the  northern 
parts  of  the  United  States,  and  in  tho  llritish  prov- 
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incM,  where  the  tulip-tree  does  not  abound,  it  is  nged 
for  the  panels  of  carriage  bodies,  and  the  seats  of 
chairs.  In  Kentucky  rud  the  western  States,  the 
wood  of  the  wiiite  lime  is  often  substituted  for  that  of 
the  white  pine.  In  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is 
turned  into  domestic  utensils  of  various  kinds  ;  and  is 
also  carved  Lito  images  for  the  heads  of  vessels,  and 
other  ornamental  work.  Tlie  young  trees  are  some- 
times cut,  and  employed  as  railii  for  rural  fcr.ces ;  but 
they  are  nut  durable  when  thus  exposed.  The  wood 
is  almost  useless  as  fuel,  when  green,  being  too  full  nf 
sap,  and  of  but  little  value  when  dry.  The  cellular 
integument  of  the  bark  is  separated  from  the  epidermis, 
and,  after  Iwing  macerated  in  water,  is  formed  into 
ropes,  after  the  ui>umer  of  making  theut  in  Europe,  of 
the  other  speries.  The  bark  was  also  employed  by 
the  Lcnni  Lenape  Indians  for  making  lines  and  ropes, 
08  well  as  for  covering  their  habitations.  The  outer 
bark  of  the  Tilia  Americana  is  rough  and  stringj",  and 
the  inner  itortion  viscid,  and  sweet.  The  twigs  and 
buds  are  very  glutinous  w'icn  chewed,  and  affoni 
considerttl>le  nutriment.  In  severe  winters,  when 
fodder  is  scarce,  it  is  common  for  the  farmers  of  the 
British  American  provinces,  as  well  as  those  of  Maine, 
Kew  Ilampxhire,  a.id  Vermont,  to  drive  their  cattle 
into  the  woods  iu  the  morning,  and  fell  a  bas8-wo<xl, 
or  other  tree,  on  which  they  eagerly  browse  during 
the  day. 

The  wood  of  the  European  lime-tree,  or  linden-tree, 
as  compared  with  that  of  the  ouk,  thn  ash,  .ind  other 
timber  trees,  holds  but  m  inferior  rank,  and  is  onl}' 
used  in  such  v.  D.ks  as  are  not  to  lie  ex|)Osed  to  the 
alternations  of  moisture  and  dryness.  It  is  of  a  pale 
yellow,  or  white,  close-grained,  soft,  llKht,  and  smooth ; 
and,  when  seasoned,  it  is  net  liable  to  bv  attacked  l)y 
Insects.  It  is  used  by  piano-forte-makcrs  fur  soimd- 
ing-boards,  and  by  cabinet-makers  for  a  variety-  oi 
purposes,  as  it  does  not  warp  under  atmospheric 
changes.  It  's  turned  into  domestic  utenoils  of  va- 
rious kinds,  carved  into  toys,  and  turned  into  small 
boxes  for  apothecaries.  The  most  elegant  use  to 
which  it  is  applle<l,  is  for  carving,  for  which  it  is  supe- 
rior to  every  otlicr  wood.  Many  of  the  line  carvings 
in  Will  Isor  Castle,  Trinity  College  Library,  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  in  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  mansion,  at 
Chntworth,  are  <>f  this  wood.  It  is  said  to  make  ex- 
cellent cliarcoal  for  gunpowder,  even  better  than  aider, 
and  nearly  u»  good  as  hazel,  or  willow.  Daskets  and 
cradles  were  formerly  made  from  tlio  twi^s  ;  ami  shoe- 
makers and  glovers  are  snid  to  prefer  plitnks  of  lime- 
tree  for  cutting  tlic  finer  kinds  of  leather  u|)on.  The 
leaves  of  this  tree  an-  colljcted  in  Sweden,  Norway, 
Carniolu,  and  Switzerland,  for  feeding  cuttle  ;  though, 
in  Sweden,  I.innuMin  says,  they  comniunii'iite  a  ba<l 
flavor  to  the  milk  of  cows.  One  of  the  most  iinjiort- 
ant  uses  of  the  lime-tree,  in  the  north  of  Kui.ipe,  is 
that  of  supplying  material  for  mnking  ropes  and  mats  ; 
the  latter  (jf  which  enter  extensively  into  European 
commen'e.  The  Kussian  peasants  weave  the  bark  u( 
tlie  young  shoots  fiir  the  npper  parts  of  their  shoes, 
the  Imrk  of  the  trunks  or  large  liranches  serving  for 
the  soles  ;  and  they  also  make  of  it,  tied  togetlier  witli  | 
strips  of  the  inner  bark,  baskets  and  boxes  for  domes- 
tic purposes.  The  outer  bark  of  old  trees  also  su|>- 
plies  them,  like  that  of  the  birch,  with  tiles  for  cover- 
ing their  cottages.  Koiies  aro  still  iiinde  of  the  bark 
of  this  tree  in  Cornwall,  and  in  some  jiarts  nf  Devon- 
shire. The  m.inufactiire  of  mats  from  the  inner  liark. 
however  is  now  chiefly  confined  to  Uusssia,  r.iid  Iv 
fome  pans  of  .Sweilen.  Trees  from  six  tofwelve  inches 
in  diameter  are  r.elerted  ut  the  Ix-ginning  of  summer,  { 
when,  from  the  expansicm  pnHliieeil  from  the  ascend- 
ing sap,  the  bark  parts  freely  ''rom  the  wood.  The  | 
liork  is  then  strip|ied  from  them  in  lengths  of  six  ! 
tt>  eight  feet,  and  is  afternanl  stee|H'd  in  water  till  it 
se|Nirates  freely  in  layers.  It  is  then  taken  out,  and 
divided  into  ribl>ons  or  strands,  and  hung  up  in  the 


■hade,  generally  in  the  forest  where  it  grows,  and,  in 
the  course  of  the  summer,  is  manufactured  into  mats 
so  much  in  use  by  gardeners  and  upholsterers,  and  for 
covering  packages  generally.  The  fishermen  of  Swe- 
den mnko  nets  for  catching  fish,  of  the  fibres  of  the 
inner  bark,  separated  by  maceration,  so  as  to  form  a 
kind  of  fla.x  or  hemp ;  and  the  shepherds  of  Carniola 
weave  a  coarse  cloth  of  it,  which  serves  for  their  ordi- 
nary clothing.  The  sup  of  the  lime-tree,  drawn  off  in 
spring,  and  evaporated,  affords  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sugar.  The  honey  produced  from  the  flowers  is 
considered  superior  to  all  other  kinds  for  its  delicacy 
selling  for  three  or  four  times  the  price  of  commoil 
honey ;  and  it  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  medicine 
and  for  making  particular  liqueurs,  more  especially 
rusoglia.  This  lime-tree  honey  is  only  produced  at 
tlio  little  town  of  Kowuo,  on  the  Kiver  Niemen  in 
Lithuania,  which  is  surrounded  by  an  extensive  forest 
of  lime-trees,  ond  where  the  management  of  the  honey. 
hea  occupies  tlie  principal  attention  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  Jews  of  Poland  produce  a  close  imitation  of  this 
honey,  I)y  bleaching  the  common  kind  in  the  open  air 
during  frosty  weather.  The  fruit  of  the  lime-tree  had 
long  lieen  thought  of  little  use,  till  M.  Missa,  of  I'aria 
by  triturating  it,  mixed  with  some  of  its  lowers,  suc- 
ceeded in  procuring  a  butter,  perfectly  resemliling 
chocolate,  both  in  taste  and  consistency ;  but,  unfor- 
tunaleiy,  it  was  found  that  the  lime-tree  clicMilate 
would  not  keep.  It  has  been  suggested  whetluT  some 
of  the  American  v.iricties  of  tilia  would  not  prove 
Buccessfal  in  this  particular.  In  England,  tlicre  are 
many  ancient  lime-trees,  planted  in  towns,  liecause 
in  olden  times,  their  odor  was  considered  us  purifying 
to  the  air,  an.l  to  l)0  good  against  epilepsy. — Bkow.nk's 
Trtet  nf  America. 

Line,  in  (ieometry,  a  quantity  extended  iu  length 
only  without  lireddth  or  thickn<>ss.  It  is  formed  iiv 
the  flux  or  motion  of  u  jjoint.  Line,  in  the  art  of  war 
is  understood  as  the  disposition  of  an  army  ranged  in 
order  of  battle  with  the  front  extended  out  so  that  it 
may  lie  flanked.  Lini'  of  bailie  is  also  understood  us 
the  disposition  of  a  fleet  in  the  day  <if  engatjenient ; 
on  which  occasion  the  vessels  aro  usuallj-  drawn  U|i  us 
much  as  possilue  in  a  straight  line,  as  well  to  gain  and 
keep  the  advantage  of  the  wind  as  to  run  tho  same 
liourd.  llorizontni  line,  in  Geography,  and  Astrono- 
my,  a  lino  d,  iwn  parallel  to  tlio  horizon  of  any  part 
of  the  earth,  f.'i/iiinortial  line  In  (ieograpliy  Is  a  great 
circle  on  the  earth's  surface  exactly  at  the  ilbtance  of 
90°  from  cavh  of  the  ixiles,  and  of  consc(|uen(e  bisect- 
ing the  earth  in  that  part.  From  this  Imaginary  lino 
the  degrees  of  longitude  and  latitude  are  reckoned. 
In  Astronomy,  the  ecpilnoctiai  line  is  that  circle  .vjilch 
the  sun  seems  to  describe  round  the  earth  on  the  days 
of  tho  cijUinox  In  March  ami  .Septonilier.  Mtridian 
line,  is  an  Imaginary  circle  drawn  tlirutigh  the  two 
|K)les  of  the  earth  and  any  part  of  its  surface. 

liinn.U  ((ier.  I.innin,  lAinwaiul;  l)u.  I,i/nwaat :  Fr. 
7'u/Vc  ,■  It.  'J'i'lii,  I'diinii,  linn;  Sp.  I.ienzu,  TfUrle.lino; 
Kus.  I'.il'ilno),  a  s|m':  ies  of  cloth  madu  of  thread  of 
flax  or  hemp.  The  linen  manufacture  has  U'en  pros- 
ecute;!  in  England  for  a  very  long  period;  hut  though 
Its  pnigmss  has  lieen  conslderalile,  |iiirticularly  uf  late 
year.,  it  has  not  been  so  great  as  might  liavc  lieen  an- 
ticipated. This  is  partly,  perhaps,  to  lie  asiriheil  to 
tlie  efforts  that  have  been  made  lo  bolster  up  and  en- 
courage the  niauufadiire  In  Irelaiul  and  Scotlunil,  and 
|iartly  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  cotton  manuraicure 
-fibrics  of  cotton  having  to  a  conslderablu  extent 
supplanted  those  of  linen. 

Linen  is  a  fabrii'  of  very  remote  antiquity.  Pha- 
raoh arrayed  •losejih  in  vestures  of  line  linen. — (len., 
xli.  V2.  I'liis  artiebi  was  first  maniifactureil  In  Fn- 
gland  by  Fleuiisli  weavers,  under  the  iirutectien  of 
Henry  III.  12611.  Ilefore  this  period  wcMilen  shirts 
were  generally  worn.  A  company  of  linen  weavers 
established  itself  in  London,  VM'iX,  and  the  art  of  stuin- 
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hig  linen  became  known  in  1679.  A  colony  of  Scots 
in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  and  other  Presbyterians  who 
Htd  from  persecution  in  that  country  in  the  succeed- 
ing inglorious  reigns,  planted  themselves  in  the  north- 
(3ast  part  of  Ireland  and  there  established  the  linen 
manufacture.  It  was  liberally  encouraged  by  the 
lonl  deputy  Wentwortb,  in  16B4.  Hemp,  flax,  linen, 
threuii,  and  yam,  from  Ireland,  were  permitted  to  be 
exported  duty  free,  1696.  This  law  gave  rise  to  the 
sulisoqucntly  improved  state  of  the  manufacture  there. 
The  Irish  Linen  Board  was  established  in  1711 ;  the 
Linen-hall,  Dublin,  was  opened,  1728 ;  the  Board  was 
abolished  in  1828.  Dunfermline  in  Fifeshire,  Dundee 
in  Angusshire,  and  Bamsley  in  Yorkshire,  are,  in 
Great  Britain,  chief  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture. 

Spinning  by  the  hand  ib  aow  nearly  unknown  in  Ire- 
land, and  the  manufacture  has  disappeared  from  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  cr-mtry,  where  it  had  been  largely 
introduced,  leaving  those  who  were  paiiially  .''•ipen(l- 
ent  on  it  for  subsistence,  in  a  very  depressed  state. 
On  the  whole,  however,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  introduction  of  the  factory  system  will  be,  in  the 
end,  most  advantageous.  Belfast  has  long  been  the 
great  seat  of  the  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and  there  it 
is  carried  on  in  large  factories  furnished  with  the  best 
machinery,  and  conducted  on  the  most  approved  prin- 
ciple. In  1841,  there  were  in  the  town  and  its  imme- 
diate vicinity,  25  steam  mills  for  spinning  linen  yarn, 
one  of  which  emploj'ed  800  hands.  In  1835,  tlie  ex- 
ports of  linen  goofls  from  Belfast,  umoimtcd  to  53,881,- 
000  yards  of  tlie  value  of  £2,694,000.  According  to 
the  official  returns,  there  were  in  Ireland,  in  18;J8,  40 
Hax-mills  employing  in  all,  9,017  hands.  The  total 
average  export  of  linens  from  Ireland  during  the  3 
years  ending  with  1825,  was  51,917, 113  yards,  of  whicli 
411,031,073  came  to  thi.s  country ;  tlie  exports  to  nil 
other  parts  being  only  2,910,310.  Since  1825,  the 
trade  lietween  Ireland  and  (irvut  Britain  has  been 
placed  on  the  footing  of  a  coasting  trade  ;  and  linens 
being  exjiorted  and  imported  witliout  unj-  siKJcilic  en- 
try at  the  custom-house,  no  accoinit  is  kept  of  their 
quantity  and  value. 

Hcnhh  Linen. — In  1727,  a  Board  of  Trustees  was 
oiitalilished  in  Scotland  for  the  suporintendenco  and 
improvement  of  tho  linen  manufacture.  It  is  not 
easv  to  suppose  that  the  institution  of  this  Board  could 
of  itself  have  been  of  any  material  service ;  l)Ut  con- 
siderable bounties  and  premimns  being  ut  the  same 
time  given  on  the  production  and  exportation  uf  linon, 
the  niaiiuf'acturo  went  on  increasing;.  Still,  however, 
it  dl<l  net  increase  so  fust  us  cotton  and  some  otiiers, 
wliich  Imvo  not  received  any  adventitious  8up|H)rt,  un- 
tl!  mailiinery  began  to  be  extensively  employed  in  the 
manufacture;  so  that  it  \^  very  doulitful  wliethcr  the 
inlhience  of  the  lH)Uiity  has  been  so  great  as  it  would 
at  tir!<t  sight  appear  to  have  been.  Tho  regulations  us 
to  the  niauufacturc,  after  having  been  long  nlji-ctcd 
to  liy  those  concerneil,  were  abolished  in  1822  ;  and 
the  bounties  have  now  ceased. 

Dundee  is  the  graml  scat  of  the  Scotch  linen  manu- 
facture;  and  its  progress  there  during  tho  last  few- 
years  has  Iwen  so  extrnonlinary,  that  tho  following 
det;iils  in  res|)ect  to  it  may  not  bo  unacceptable.  I'lio 
manufacture  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Itundeo  some  time  toward  ilie  beginning  of  last  cen- 
tury ;  but,  I'or  a  lengtliened  period,  its  progress  was 
comparatively  slow.  In  1745  only  74  tons  of  llux 
were  importeil,  witliout  any  hem]) ;  tliu  shipuinnts  of 
linen  doth  during  tho  sumo  year  being  estiiuated  at 
about  l,0(Hi,O(K)  yanis,  no  niciition  being  made  either 
of  sail-cloth  or  bagging.  In  1791,  tho  imports  of  llax 
amounted  to  2,444  tons,  and  those  of  lienip  to  2!,'9  tons  ; 
the  ex|«irt8  that  year  being  7,842,000  yards  linon, 
'iKO.dOO  yards  sail-cdoth,  and  05,000  yards  bagging. 
Krom  this  period  the  trade  began  to  extend  itself  grad- 
ually, though  not  rapidly.  Previously  to  tho  [leaco 
of  1815,  no  great  quantity  of  machiner}'  was  em- 


ployed in  spinning ;  but  about  this  period,  in  cons** 
quence,  partly  and  principally,  of  the  improvement 
of  machinery,  and  its  exte'.sive  introduction  into  the 
manufacture,  and  partly  of  the  greater  regularity  with 
which  supplies  of  the  raw  material  were  obtained  from 
the  Northern  powers,  the  trade  beg.'\n  rapidly  to  in- 
crease. Its  progress  has,  indeed,  been  quite  astonish- 
ing ;  the  imports  of  flax  and  hemp  having  increased 
from  about  30U0  tons  in  1814  to  16,000  tons  in  1830, 
and  40,000  tons  in  1845,  of  which  at  least  30,000  tons 
were  spun  by  the  mills  in  the  town,  the  rest  being 
spun  in  the  vicinity.  The  value  of  the  exports  of 
manufactured  goods  and  yam,  from  Dundee,  amounts 
at  present  (1847)  to  from  £1,600,000  to  £1,700,000,  a 
year. 
A«   Account  of   tub    Qitantitibs    of    tub    Din-EBitMT 

VaKIKTIES   of    LlNF.N     GuOUS   KXI'ORTKD   FROM   DuNUKB 
DUBINO   KACII   OF  THE  FotTU   TEARS  ENmNO  WITn  1846. 


Lllli-IH, 

1831. 

1885. 

1S44. 

1846.    ■ 

1 

FU'Cet. 

Pierei. 

Plerop. 

PlfCHH. 

Osnaburm 1 

90,957 

1H9.45U 

78,816 

77,629 

^Hheetings | 

■Cotton  bagging: 

181,(160 

165,959 

263,845 

2S1,904 

(J5,r)92 

8n,I.'58 

10,524 

9.W 

Sundries..,....! 

7,89.5 

12,511 

16,009 

28,886 

ISail-ctoth 1 

72,268 

108,010 

118,264 

1611,861 

Hacking 

45,1493 

67,177 

174.769 

182,317 

Dowlas 

40,915 

46,733 

82,987 

78,181 

Sundries 

l^.^SO 

18,709 

24,887 

29,280 

Total i 

4T4,2:!0 

618,707 

774,691 

784.910 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  any  satisfactory  explanation 
of  the  remarkable  progress  of  the  linen  manufucturn  at 
Dundee.  Something  must  be  ascribed  to  the  conve- 
nient situation  of  tho  port  for  obtaining  supplies  of  the 
raw  material ;  and  more  pe.  haps  to  the  manufacture 
having  been  long  established  in  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  Strathmore,  the  Carso  of  Gowrie,  and  the 
northern  parts  of  L'ifc,  of  which  Dundee  is  the  em- 
porium. But  those  circumstances  do  not  seem  adu- 
quato  to  explain  the  superiority  to  which  she  has 
recently  attained  in  this  department ;  and  however 
unidiilosoiiliical  it  may  seem,  we  do  not  really  know 
that  vo  can  ascribe  it  to  any  thing  else  than  a  concur- 
rence of  fortunate  accidents.  Nothing,  in  fact,  is  so 
dillicult  to  explain  as  the  superiority  to  which  certain 
towns  frequently  attain  in  particular  departments  of 
industry,  without  apparently  possessing  anj-  peculiar 
facilities  for  carrying  thorn  on.  But  from  whatever 
causes  their  pre-eminence  may  arise  in  tho  ftist  in- 
stance, it  is  vcrj'  diflicult,  when  once  they  have  at- 
tained it,  for  others  to  come  into  competition  with 
thc>^.  They  liave  on  their  side  established  connec- 
tions, workmen  of  superior  skill  and  dexterity  in  man- 
i|iulatioii,  improved  machinery,  etc.  Recently  indeed 
tho  advantages  in  favor  of  old  establishments  have 
been,  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralized  by  the 
prcvalei'co  of  combiiuitious  among  their  workmen  j 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  means  may  be  devised  for 
obviating  this  forniidablo  evil. 

I '«/(«'  I  J'  Maiwj'diiiire. — There  are  no  means  by 
which  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  tho  entire  value 
of  the  linen  mannfactiiro  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
Dr.  Coliiuliouii  estimates  it  at  £15.000,000;  but  there 
can  not  be  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this  estiumta 
was,  at  the  time,  absurdly  cxaggeruted.  In  tho  last 
edition  of  this  work  we  estimated  the  annual  value  of 
tliu  mauufacturn  at  £7, .500,000.  But  it  has  increiLsod 
very  rapidly  in  the  interval,  principally  through  the 
great  extension  o(  tho  exports  of  l''ruiice,  uiul  its  value 
is  ut  present  (1847)  certainly  not  under,  !f  it  do  not 
exceed  £10,000,000  or  £12,0(H),000.  lint  I.  king  it  ut 
the  former  amount,  and  setting  aside  a  third  part  of 
this  sum  tor  the  valuo  of  the  raw  material,  ami  another 
third  for  prolits,  wages  of  superintendence,  wear  and 
tear  id"  capital,  coul,  etc.,  we  have  £3,333,0(10  to  be 
divided  as  wages  among  those  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture. And  supposing  each  individual  to  earn  on  an 
average  .£24  a  year,  tho  total  numlmr  employed  would 
bo  about  133,000.  It  may  be  thought,  |>crliups,  that 
£24  is  too  low  uu  estimate  for  wages ;  and  such,  no 
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donbt,  vroald  be  the  cose  were  not  Ireland  taken  into 
the  average.  But  u  many  penonii  are  there  employed 
in  the  munufacture  at  ven-  low  wn^ea,  we  believe  tliat 
£U  ia  not  ver}-  far  from  the  mean  rute. 

The  rapid  Increase  in  the  exports  of  linen  goods  and 
yam,  especially  the  latter,  to  France  (see  for  an  ac- 
count of  this  increase  the  article  Havrr),  though 
latterly  they  have  declined,  is  wholly  a  consequence 
of  their  comparative  cheapness  in  this  conntry,  occa- 
•limcd  by  our  superior  and  chctt|)«r  machinery.  And 
if  the  French  really  wish  to  rival  us  in  this  department 
of  industry,  thoy  shonld  endeavor,  bj-  reducing  or  re- 
pealing the  oppressive  duties  on  iron  and  machinery 
imjiorted  into  France  (which  would,  of  course,  propor- 
tionally reduce  the  cost  of  the  spinning-mills  and  pow- 
er-loom factories),  to  place  their  manufacturers  and 
■pinners  on  something  like  the  same  footing  as  ours. 
In  this  way  they  iiiight,  perliaiw,  have  some  chance 
of  rivaling  us;  but  the  attempts  that  have  recently 
been  made  to  bolster  up  the  manufacture  by  means  of 
duties,  must  necessarily  fail,  and  will  have  no  elTect 
but  to  ppr|)etuute  ex|>loded  |>ractices,  and  to  promote 
the  trade  of  smuggling.  The  Hritish  exports  of  linen 
goods  arc  also  increasing  to  most  other  countries,  as 
well  as  to  France;  and  we  are  gaining  on  the  Ger- 
mans in  most  markets  that  are  equally  accessible  tn 
both.  lU-iice  the  decrease  of  late  years  in  the  export 
of  linens  from  Hamburg.  The  improvement  in  the 
manufacture  of  damasks  and  tal)le-linen  generally, 
which  is  principally  carried  on  in  Dunfennlinn  and 
Kirkcaldy,  has  been  quite  as  striking  as  in  the  other 
de|iartmcnts  of  the  trade,  es|H>ciully  since  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Jacqujirtl  mounting.  In  fact,  table- 
linen  is  now  shipped  from  this  coimtry  for  (iermany  ; 
•o  that  the  duty  of  10  |ier  cent,  on  the  lm|>urtation  of 
German  damonks  and  such  like  fabrics  might  be  re- 
duced or  re|)ealed  without  the  measure  having  any  in- 
jurious influence  over  the  manufacturer. 

Tabular  vikw  or  tub  Kokkion  KTrc>i.T»  or  Lisrx  (iooiis 
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CotUHmfitttm  of  Furrign  I.inent. — According  to  the 
retams  of  tlie  imports  and  entries  of  foreign  linens 


for  the  four  years  ending  with  1844,  the  conaumptlon 
of  foreign  linens  in  England  is  quite  inconsiderable  • 
the  real  or  declared  value  of  those  entered  for  home 
consumption  hi  1844  could  hardly  amount  to  f  40  OOO 

Until  recently,  this  manufacture  has  been  neglected 
In  the  United  States.  Utoly,  however,  mills  have 
lieen  erected  to  test  the  prolitableness  of  linen  manu 
facture.  In  Full  River,  Mass.,  new  mills  have  been 
built,  but  not  long  enough  in  operation  to  give  anv 
statistics.  •*  -^ 

Un««ed.  The  manufacture  of  linseed  oil  has 
greatly  increased  within  a  few  years,  encouraging  the 
im]K)rtation  of  seed  from  Calcutta  and  other  places 
The  Importa  of  linseed  into  Boston  from  Calcutta  for 
the  year  I860  were  1,387,944  bushels,  valued  at 
$1,841,719.  The  importa  of  linseed  into  the  United 
Stotes  for  the  year  1866,  amounted  to  1,61)6,294  bmhels 
of  which  1,691,876  bushels  were  from  the  Kast  Indies 

By  the  official  returns  it  appears  that  the  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdoms  in  1856  amounted  to  1  180  179 
quarters  of  linseed,  and  to  26-1,919  of  ra|)e-seed,  show- 
ing a  very  great  increase  in  both  cases  as  coinoared 
with  the  previous  annual  arrivals.  Annexed  arc  the 
official  retunis  for  the  last  16  years,  during  which  the 
consumption  of  the  manufactured  articles  has  made 
rapid  strides. 
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Liquorice  (Ger.  Sutsluih;  Fr.  Ile</lisKi',  flacinis 
liottce  ;  It.  liegoliiia,  lAiifariziii,  Liquirizia;  Sp.  UeijaUi 
(>rozin\  a  jierennial  plant  ((ili/nrrhiza  </ltUtm),  a,  na- 
live  of  the  south  of  Kurope,  but  cultivated  to  sumu 
extent  in  Knglaiul,  particularly  at  Jlitclmni  in  Surrey. 
its  root,  which  is  its  only  valuable  part,  is  long,  blen- 
der, fibrous,  of  a  yellow  color,  and  when  fresh  very 
juicy.  The  liqiioricu  grown  in  Fiigluml  is  lit  fur  use 
Ht  tliB  end  of  3  vi'urs ;  the  nwts,  when  taken  up,  are 
either  immediately  sold  to  the  brewers'  ilruggists,  or 
to  conmion  druggists,  by  whom  they  are  applied  to 
(lilVoreiit  pnr|M).«es,  or  they  arc  (mckeil  in  .sanil,  like 
carrots  or  )M)tuti)es,  till  wanted.  The  routs  of  liquor- 
ice have  been  iiitrudueed  into  the  iui<lille  and  southern 
States,  and  have  thus  far  been  successful.  Irom  the 
inireaHing  demands  lor  this  mot,  it  is  probable  that  it 
cipubl  bo  cultivated  prolitably.  The  amount  annually 
im|)orted  (and  inanufactunHl ),  is  valued  at  aU  ut  ii!;lOO,- 
UOt). 

Liquorice  Juice  (.S«(<-«»  l.ii/uuritur),  po|iularl)- 

hUui-  mii/iii;  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  routs  jusi  men- 
tioned. Very  little  of  this  extract  is  prepared  in  Itrit- 
aln,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  our  supply  Iwin;;  im- 
jiorteil  from  .Spain  and  Sicily.  Ihe  juice  olitaiued  liy 
cruKhing  the  riMits  in  a  mill,  and  subjecting  tlieni  to 
the  press,  is  slowly  boiled  till  it  becomes  of  a  pnj|ier 
cimsistency,  when  it  is  formed  into  rolls  of  a  ion»iJ- 
erable  thickness,  which  are  usually  i'over«l  with  Uy 
leaves.  This  is  )h«  slate  in  which  we  iin|K,rt  it. 
Most  |iurt  (if  ft  is  afterward  rcdissnlveil,  purilinl,  anil 
cast  into  small  c}'lindrii'al  rolls  of  aljoiit  the  thickncts 
of  a  g<K)se  (luill,  when  it  is  called  retiiinl  lii/UDrkr,  It 
is  then  of  a  glossy  black  color,  brittle,  having  a  sweet 
mucilaginous  taste.  It  is  used  in  tlm  vmlvnu  urdica, 
particularly  in  colds,  cic. —  iauM.su^'s  C/umudy. 
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jjltbon,  the  Mpital  of  Portugal,  situated  on  the 
north  bank  of  the  Kivor  Tagus,  the  obgervatoTy  of  the 
fort  Iwing  In  lat.  88°  42'  24"  N.,  long.  9°  6'  60"  W. 
Population  aiiout  240,000.  The  Moon  are  said  to 
have  g!"cn  the  nKme  of  Lisboa  to  this  city  when  they 
co-qiu  .d  it,  .  '>.  716.  It  was  made  the  capital  of 
PcTtu^ol  by  Kmannel,  1606.  Lislron  was  almost  de- 
ttroved  by  an  earthquake,  November  1,  1766.  See 
fjirihquaket.  It  became  a  point  of  the  late  war,  and 
the  court  fled  to  the  Brazils,  November,  1807,  in  which 
month  (the  80th)  the  French  army  under  Junot  entered 
Uabon,  and  held  possession  of  it  until  the  battle  of 
Yimeira,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the  British, 
oniler  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  August  21,  1808.  Insur- 
lection  at  Lisbon,  August  21,  1831.  Massacre  at  Lis- 
bon, June  9,  1884.     See  PoRTnoAt,. 

I'grt. — ^Tbe  harbor,  or  rather  road,  of  Lisbon  ii>  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  are  at  once 
convenient  and  beautiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  marks  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Tagus.  It  is  built  on  a 
steep  projecting  rock.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the 
centre,  120  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the 
mouth  of  the  Tagus  are  two  large  banks,  called  the 
Korth  and  South  Cachop*.  There  are  two  channels 
for  entering  the  river ;  the  nurth  or  little,  and  the 
south  ur  great  channel,  exhibited  in  the  ordinary 
charts.  Un  the  middle  of  the  South  Cachop,  aliout  1^ 
miles  from  Kurt  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  fort  and  liglit- 
house,  the  latter  being  66  feet  in  height.  The  least 
depth  uf  wuter  in  the  north  channel  on  the  bar  is  4 
fathoms,  and  in  the  south,  0.  The  only  dangar  in  en- 
tering the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide ; 
the  ebb  running  down  at  the  rate  of  7  miles  an  hour  ; 
and  after  heavy  rains,  when  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
fresh  water  in  the  river,  the  difKcultj-  of  entering  is 
consiiicrolily  augmented.  When  at  snch  periwls,  there 
is  a  strung  wind  from  the  sea,  there  is  a  complete 
break  all  over  the  bar ;  vessels  moor  up  and  down  the 
rver  with  open  hawce  to  tlie  soutliward.  In  some 
parts  they  may  come  within  200  yanls  of  the  shore, 
being  guided  liy  the  deptli  of  water,  which,  from  near- 
ly '20  fathoms  in  mid-channel,  shoals  gradually  to  the 
edge. 

Tmde,  rtc— Lislran  is  one  of  the  liest  situated  com- 
mercial cities  of  Europe.  But  notwithstamling  this 
ciroumatimce,  the  excellence  of  the  port,  and  the  com- 
maiul  of  the  navigation  of  the  '.agus,  her  commerce 
is  comparative!)'  trifling.  Lisimn  has  a  royal  manu- 
hctoTy  of  tire-arms  and  powder,  and  a  cannon  foim- 
der>- ;  other  manufactories  comprise  silks,  porcelain, 
paper,  soap,  jewelrj',  and  trinkets  ;  none  of  these,  ex- 
cept the  last,  is  in  a  tlourisliing  state.  The  despotism, 
intolerance,  and  imbecility  of  the  goveremont  have 
weighed  down  all  the  energies  of  the  nation.  The 
law  and  p  lice  lieing  alike  bad,  there  is  no  adequate 
security.  Assassination  is  vcr)'  frequent.  Industry 
of  all  sorts  is,  in  conseqaence,  |>aralyzed ;  and  since 
tlie  independence  of  Brazil,  commerce  has  rapidly  de- 
clined. Formerly  LisiKin  had  about  100  ships,  of  from 
;I00  to  'iOO  tuns  burden,  employed  in  the  trade  with 
^utli  America.  Hut  nt  present  tiiere  are  not  alxive 
Ml  ships  lielonging  to  the  {Mirt  engiige<l  in  foreign 
trade ;  and,  of  tliesc,  the  average  liunlcn  dues  not 
exceed  li)U  tons!  The  produce  of  IVrtugal  sent  to 
foreign  countries,  is  almost  entirely  convoyed  to  its 
(leiitination  in  foreign  ships.  The  trade  Iwtween  Lis- 
Iwn  and  fork,  is,  we  lioliovo,  the  only  except'  .n  to 
tliis;  it  being  princi(>ally  carried  on  in  Port  guese 
vessels,  which  take  salt  fh>m  .St.  Ulies,  and  bring  iMck 
Imllcr  in  return.  Alxmt  'JUO  small  craft  Iwlong  <o  the 
city,  which  are  exclusively  employed  in  the  coasting 
tniile.  There  are  neither  price  currents,  shipping 
lists,  nor  oflicial  returns  of  any  kind,  published  in  Lis- 
bon. The  principal  exports  are  lemons  and  urangt^s — 
which,  however,  are  very  inferior  to  those  of  S|)ain ; 
wine,  pitrtlcularly  Lisbon  and  Calcavella ;  wool,  oil, 
Uuined  hides,  wxiolen  caps,  vinegar,  salt,  cork,  «ta. 
4L 


Besides  colonial  produce,  Ae  princfpal  imports  coneist 
of  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods ;  hardware,  earth- 
enware, dried  fish,  butter,  com,  cheese,  timber  and 
deals,  hemp,  etc. 

Money.— Accoantt  are  kept  in  ree»,  1000  of  which 
=:1  milree.  In  the  notation  of  accounts  the  milrees 
are  sepamted  from  the  rees  by  a  crossed  cypher  (ff), 
and  the  milrees  from  the  milliona  by  a  colon :  tfaua, 
Rs.  2:700 0600=^2,700  milrees  and  60ft  rees.  The  erup 
sado  of  exchange,  or  old  crusado=='400  rees ;  the  new 
crusado=480  rees ;  the  te9toon=100  rees ;  and  the 
vinten  or  vintem=20  rees.  The  gold  piecv  of  6,400 
rees=35s.  lid.  sterling ;  the  gold  crusado=-2s.  Si. ; 
and  the  milree,  valued  in  gold=67^.  sterling.  It 
appears,  however,  from  assay's  made  at  the  London 
mint,  in  1812,  on  modem  silver  crusades,  that  the 
average  value  of  the  milree  in  silver  may  be  estimated 
at  60d.  or  6b.  sterling.  \VeiglU$  and  Metuurei. — ^The 
commercial  weights  are,  8  ounces=l  marc ;  2  marcs 
=1  pound  or  arratel ;  22  pound8=l  arroba ;  4  arrobas 
=1  quintal ;  100  lbs.  or  arrateU  of  Portugal=101-li> 
lbs.  avoirdupoiB=45'89&  kilogrammes:=M-761  lbs.  of 
Hamburg=92-918  lbs.  of  Amsterdam.  The  principal 
measure  for  com,  salt,  etc.,  is  the  moj'o,  divided  into 
16  fanegas,  30  alqui6res,  240  quartos,  480  selemis,  etc. 
The  mo3-o=23'08  Winchester  bushels.  The  principal 
liquid  measure  is  the  almude,  divided  into  2  potes,  12 
canadas,  or  48  quartellos ;  18  almudes^^l  baril ;  26 
almudes'sasl  pipe ;  62  almudeB=l  tonelada.  The  al- 
mude=4-87  Knglish  wine  gallons;  and  the  tonelada 
=227^  ditto.  A  pipe  of  Lisbon  is  estimated  by  the 
custom-house  (British)  at  140  gallons ;  and  this  pipe- 
is  supposed  to  be  81  almudes.  A  pipe  of  port  is  160- 
gallons,  divided  into  21  almudes  ot  Oporto.  Of  meas- 
ures of  length,  2  pes=3  palmo8=l  covado,  or  cubit ; 
If  covado8=l  vara;  2  vartts=l  branga.  Tlie  pe  or 
foot=12-944  Knglish  inches ;  100  feet  of  Portugal=i 
107-8  Knglish  feet;  the  vara='43'2  Knglish  imches. 
Fur  freight  a  Inst  is  reckoned  at  4  pipes  uf  oil  or  wine, 
4  chesta  of  sugar,  4000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  3,600  lbs.  of 
shumac.  Bat  from  one  place  in  PortugaV  to  another, 
a  tonelada  is  reckoned  at  62  almudes  of  liquid,  or  Ml 
almudes  of  dry  goods.  Coffee  is  sold  per  arroba ;  cot- 
ton, indigo,  and  pepper,  per  lb. ;  oil,  per  almude ; 
wine,  per  pipe ;  corn,  per  alqui^re ;  salt,  per  mo}T(K 
Grain,  seed,  lish,  wool,  and  timber  are  sold  on  boud. 
Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  came  tbrougiioat 
Portugal ;  but  there  is  a  great  discrepancy  in  the 
measures  of  capacity.  Tbe  ulmude  and  alqui6re,  at 
the  princi|>al  pLices,  are  in  Knglish  measures  a.<i  fol- 
lows :  Lisbon  almude=6'87  gals.  Knglish  wine  meas- 
ure; Lisbon  Blquiere=3"07  gals.  Winchester  mensuie; 
OiK)rto  ulraudB=OJ  gals,  wine  measure ;  Oporto  al- 
qui6re=^8j|'  guls.  Winchester  measure  ;  Faro  almude=: 
4i  guls.  wine  measure  ;  Faro  alqui6re=3|  gals.  Win- 
chester measure ;  Figuiera  ahnude:=5|  gnls.  wins' 
measure ;  Figuiura  al<|uiere^=3^  gals.  Winchester 
measure  ;  Viaiina  ulmudc=^U^  gals,  wine  measure ; 
Vianua  ulquierv^^S}  gals.  Winchester  measure. 

Bunk  of  Kiibon. — This  establishment  was  founded' 
in  1822.  lU  capital  consists  of  aliout  i;700,000  ster>' 
ling,  divided  into  7000  shares.  The  shareholders  are 
not  liul)le  l)eyund  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Thtt 
bank  discounts  l)ills  not  having  more  than  3  montha 
to  run,  ut  5  (ler  cent.  Its  dividends,  at  an  averageof 
tlio  8  yours  ending  with  1881,  were  about  6  per  cent. 
It  enjoys  the  singular  hut  valuable  priWlege  of  hav- 
ing its  claims  on  all  estates  paid  off  in  full,  provided 
the  estate  amounts  to  so  much ;  otlicr  creditors  being 
oldiged  to  content  themselves  with  a  division  of  the 
rvsiduo,  if  there  l>e  any. 

I'oii  rfjiuliUiims. — All  vessels  entering  the  Tngus 
are  obliged  to  come  to  anchor  off  Belem  Castle,  where 
there  is  an  otllce  at  which  they  must  \w  entore<l,  their 
cargoes  declared,  from  whence  they  come,  and  whether 
the  cargo  he  intended  to  be  landed  In  Lisbon  or  not : 
if  not,  the  master  appliea  for  "/ranquia,"  that  ia,  fot 
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iMve  to  remain  8  dayv  in  the  port  for  the  purpoM  of 
diiposing  of  the  cargo  or  of  departing  with  it.  Two 
eostom-liuuiie  officers  are  then  sent  on  Imard,  and  if  the 
cargo  is  to  be  dincharged  at  Lisbon,  tlie  vessel  pro> 
ceedt  to  the  custom-liouse,  wiien  the  master  malceB 
entr}',  delivering  the  manliest  and  bill*  <if  lading  at- 
tached to  the  certificate  of  the  Portuguese  ooniul,  at 
the  port  of  lading,  in  onler  to  identify  the  cargo. 
The  officers  put  on  board  at  Uelem  are  then  rrlie  ved  by 
two  others,  who  remain  until  the  vessel  be  discharged 
and  visited  by  the  custom-house  searcher.  The  port 
dues  have  to  be  paid  in  different  oflioes ;  but  the  ves- 
sel is  not  subject  to  any  other  charges. 

All  goods  sent  on  lioard  for  exportation  must  be  ao- 
oompanied  by  a  permit  from  tlie  custom-house.  When 
the  clearances  are  obtained,  the  papers  are  prascnted 
by  the  master,  or  the  ship's  agent,  tu  the  authorities 
at  Uelem,  who  deliver  the  signiil  the  vessel  is  to  hoist 
when  going  to  sea. 

There  is  no  regular  warehousing  and  bonding  sys- 
tem at  Lisbon.  All  imported  dry  goods  are  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  custom-house  stores  i  years,  and 
liquids  (i  montlis,  without  l>eing  charged  warehouse 
rent,  provided  they  are  intende<l  for  consumption,  and 
pay  the  duties  accordingly.  Uut  if,  after  that  perio<l, 
they  are  thru  taken  out  tu  be  exported,  they  are 
charged  2  per  cent,  duty, 

/'i>^  Charges. — On  a  foreign  ship  of  <i(K)  tons  enter- 
ing the  port  of  Lisbon,  with  a  general  or  mixed  cargo, 
and  clearing  out  with  the  same :  .   -, 

Isoyal  psMport 7,200 

P#tt»<'xpMiws  on  entering  sttho  '"  '  "    '" 

t'tisconi  buuse,  about.... TOO      ,  ."    :.•!< 

AncburaKc ^>00 

Ballsst  cK'srsncc 400 

Timnsi^,  100  rco5  per  ton 80,000 

Dtibts,  .Vl  r«ci  |ipr  tun lb.(IUO 

tVjiiuitiutlun  tu  board  u(  trada. . .  1,A(H)               ; 

Tolty  cl>»rlfl'^ 720 

Binofhoafth M« 


ToUI M,2«0.-i:it    flMVL 

Vessels  coming  with  a  cargo,  or  in  lialla.tt,  and  de- 
parting in  ballast.  |iay  200  rcei>  p<>r  ton  lights,  or  4 
times  as  rauih  an  if  thoy  sailed  with  rargiies.  Ves- 
sels coming  with  u  cargi),  and  sailing  with  the  same 
cargo,  pay  no  tonnage  duty. 

Cvmmistum — The  ordiniLry  rates  of  commission  are, 
on  the  sale  of  goods,  'J|  per  cent. ;  iM  creili-re,  'H  p«r 
cent. ;  on  the  value  of  gofsls  landed  from  a  vessel  put- 
ting .>n  to  otfert  r«|mirs,  1  per  rent. ;  on  ship's  disburse- 
ments, .'>  |ier  cent. 

Inmnutnft  are  eifei'ted  to  n  trilling  amount.  There 
is  one  national  roni|>Kny  for  effecting  insurances  ;  but 
it  enjoys  little  credit. 

Tarn  are  not  regulated  by  any  certain  rule.  Those 
allowed  are  generally  tbo.<ie  invniced  or  marked  on  the 
package.  .Sec  Atmimirr  </«  i.'immrrcr  A/nrilimr,  p. 
200;  Kkllv'h  Cambut;  ('iiaauijt'  Antmrt  to  f'irnilar 
Querifs,  il'\ 

UthaxgB  (('•tT.  OlHle.  Clatlf ;  I>u.  (If lit ;  it.  U- 
Otarge  ;  It.  I.ilargirii' ;  Sp.  A  lnt<irl<ii/<i,  IMtvjirin  ;  Kus. 
(lUi ;  I.at.  UtIuirgyriuM),  an  ox>'d  of  lead  In  un  ini- 
|iprfect  state  of  vitrificiition.  Most  of  the  lead  met 
«'itb  in  commerce  contains  silver,  from  a  few  grains 
to  2U  ounces  or  more  in  the  fodder  :  when  the  <|UuMtity 
is  suflicient  to  pay  the  ex|>ense  i>f  M-|Mratii>n,  it  is  rr- 
JinnI;  that  Ik,  the  metal  is  vX|Hi!<ed  to  a  high  heut, 
(Mssing  at  llie  same  time  a  currttit  of  air  over  the  sur- 
face :  the  lpa<l  is  thus  oxydised  and  converted  Into 
Utkargr,  while  the  silver,  remaining  unchunged,  Is  cul- 
Iw'ted  at  the  end  of  the  process. — Tiio>ch<i;<'s  Ckftu- 
ittry.  Litharge  is  U4ed  fur  various  purfw^es  in  the 
arts,  by  potters,  glas*  makers,  (uiiiitent,  etc. 

Xiltra.  The  Kreni'h  standard  measure  of  capacity 
in  the  decimal  system.  The  litre  is  a  culii"  deiime- 
tre :  that  is,  a  cuIh-,  each  of  the  sidiM  (f  which  are 
H-9ii7  English  inches:  it  cunUins  Hl-ifitli  Knglish  cubic 
iftches.  aud  U,  therefore,  rather  less  than  our  i/uart. 


Four  and  •  half  litrei  are  a  oloae  approach  to  tha  En. 
gUsb  imperial  gallon. 

IilT«  Oak.  Under  acU  of  Congrw,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  take  measures 
for  tlie  protection  of  the  livt  oak  timber  growing  on 
lands  owned  by  the  United  States  in  Florida  and  else- 
whers.  Persons  cutting  or  removing  live  oak  or  red 
oedjir,  and  other  timber  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (without  authority),  are  8Ul)ject  to  ijnprison- 
ment  for  twelve  months  and  to  a  tine:  the  vessels 
engaged  in  such  unlawful  removal  are  subject  to  for. 
feiture,  and  the  captain  to  a  flue  of  $1000.  (Act  of 
18S1.)     See  Oak. 

Zaverpool.  a  borough  of  England,  in  Lancashire 
and  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  towns  in  the  world' 
is  situate  on  the  Mersey,  along  which  it  exUnda  for 
nearly  six  miles.  For  five  miles  of  this  dintance  a 
line  or  chain  of  docks  runs  parallel  with  the  river,  and 
fiwm  these  docks,  at  intervals,  streeto  extend  at  right 
angles,  tolerably  direct,  to  the  extremity  of  the  iMUnd- 
ary.  These  are  crossed  by  st,  seta  more  or  les.s  par- 
allel to  the  river;  !>ut  as  the  town  grew  up  rather 
suddenly,  no  great  attention  was  paid  to  regularity. 
The  Itoundar}-  line,  from  where  it  touches  the  rivor  at 
the  south,  to  its  termination  at  Uootlo  Bay,  embraces  a 
circle  of  about  eight  miles.  As  j-et  the  extremitiiw 
are  im|)erfectly  fdled  up,  but  in  some  pbccs  tho  houses 
extend  beyond  tho  line. 

y/M/ory.— Local  nrchaiologlsts  have  boen  eager  to 
invest  the  town  with  the  dignity  of  a  remote  antiqiiitv  • 
but  their  lalxirs  have  not  lieon  very  successful,  "in 
[kHtmndati  Uooh  the  name  does  not  appear,  althoich 
sites  within  its  |U'osent  boundary  are  mentioned.  Mr 
Picton,  in  his  admirablo  paper  on  "Ancient  Liveri 
pool,"  contends  that  tho  place  mentioned  as  Smcdom 
must  have  rBi)rB8ente<l  Liverpool,  and  that  Smtdnne  is 
identical  with  Hraithdown,  now  one  of  tlio  southern 
streets.  This,  however,  is  not  likely,  for  .Sniithdown 
was  remote  from  ancient  Liverpool,' and  on  the  south 
xide  of  the  Pwd,  then  called  Mersey  Sea.  '1  he  name 
has  been  a  subject  of  unsatisfying  contention  ;  for  al- 
thougli  the  final  syllable  piwl  is  derived  from  tho 
locality,  liver  is  of  doubtful  origin.  In  early  times  the 
town  was  called  indifferently  Ijrpool,  I,i(lier})ool,  IMh- 
pool,  and  IJJ'erpule..  F  and  ti  were  commutalilc  ;  hut, 
in  the  mitst  ancient  records,  the  name  l.s  written  in- 
differently LUh'pol  and  lAthfjiole.  Jlr.  liuincs,  in  his 
Uittuty  of  /,ir.  r/«).i/,  is  disposed  to  think  that  htht 
luust  Im  accepted  fur  sea,  and  thus  the  derivation  will 
l)e  the  pool  on  the  sea.  Originally  the  place  was  only 
a  small  fishing  village ;  for  the  Mersey,  up  to  a  very 
recent  periml,  was  remarkable  for  Its  supply  of  .salmon 
and  other  fish.  The  first  authentic  record  nf  the  town 
is  n)und  in  a  charter  of  ilenrt'  IL,  in  the  year  1178, 
decUring  that  the  estuary  of  "  the  Mersey  sliull  lie 
for  ever  u  jiort  endowed  with  all  tho  lil,ortle.s  lieloUKing 
to  a  |Kirt  of  the  sea,  and  that  the  men  of  Lvrpul,  near 
to  'Toxteth,  mav  come  and  go  from  each  side  of  the 
sea  witli  their  ships  and  merchandise  I'r'h  and  without 
ulMtruction.''  It  Is  sup|xisml  tliut  his  majtsty  in  this 
charter  lind  reference  to  the  con<|U«>t  of  Ireland;  fur, 
not  content  with  tlie  bestowal  of  a  barren  privilege,  he 
actually  erected  dwellings  called  burgage  houses,  the 
tenants  of  wlilih  were  the  primitive  freeiucn  of  l.ivcr- 
|Kxd.  1  hese  houses  continued  to  yield  a  rental  tu  the 
crown  up  til  the  timo  of  Kllzaiiclh,  and  constituted,  to 
a  great  extent,  the  dwidlingsof  tho  iiihiiliitauts.  In 
1207  King  .lohn  granted  the  town  a  iliaiter.  iis  fol- 
lows: "  Know  ye,  that  wn  have  gruntoil  to  all  uur 
faithful  subjects  who  have  taken  liurgune  houses  nt 
Liv«r|HHd,  that  they  may  havu  all  the  lilertlcs  and 
free  customs  in  the  town  of  Liverpool  which  any  other 
free  iHirough  U|hiii  the  sea  has  in  our  territories.  And, 
therefore,  we  cominsnd  you,  that,  srcundy  and  in  our 
peace,  you  may  come  tlilther  to  rei-elve  and  dwell  In 
our  burgage  bouses  ;  in  witness  whereof,  wc  transmit 
to  you  these  our  letters  |ittteut.     Witucss— .Simon  de 
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PafesWit,  at  Wlnchegter,  the  28th  day  ef  Angnit,  fa 
the  9tli  year  of  our  reign." 

Tlie  flrst  palpable  step  in  advance  taken  by  the 
town  was  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  A  new  world 
had  then  been  opened  to  the  enterprise  of  tlie  old ; 
iind  Liverpool  invited  to  its  port  Buch  trade  as  was 
oreiited  by  the  infant  mannfactnres  of  Lancashire, 
Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  As  the  plantations  in  Amer- 
ica increased,  so  did  the  trade  of  Liverpool ;  and  fiom 
an  early  period  her  merchants  took  a  prominent  part 
in  tlie  slave-trade.  She  sent  out  ships  to  Africa,  con- 
veved  tlieir  live  burdens  to  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  and  in  return  brought  back  to  the  Mersey  the 
iugar,  tobacco,  and  other  produce  of  thoee  regions. 
The  English  merchants  and  ship-owners  had  competed 
successfully  with  tiie  Spaniards  and  Portuguese;  but 
It  vra.i  not  until  1708  that  the  first  slaver  was  de- 
jpatched  from  the  Mersey.  Having  entered  on  the 
trade,  they  soon  participated  largely  in  it;  for,  in 
1752,  101  Liverpool  merchants  were  engaged  in  the 
slave  traffic,  13S  appertaining  to  London,  and  157  to 
Bristol.  The  number  of  Liverpool  vessels  engaged  in 
the  American  and  West  India  trade  was  106,  and  of 
these  88  were  sluvers.  In  duo  time  this  trade  greatly 
increased ;  and  that  it  enriched  Liverpool  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  greater  portion  of  the 
West  Indies  bel(taged  to  merchants  of  this  place. 
This  trade,  however,  like  every  other,  was  alTected  liy 
war.  It  almost  ceased  during  the  iSrench  war  of  the 
18th  centurj',  and  the  merchant  ships  unemployed 
were  cag.riy  converted  Into  privateers.  At  first  the 
gain  was  immense ;  but  subsequently  the  French  pre- 
dominated, and  Liverpool  snlFered  severely  by  the  pri- 
vateers of  the  enemj-.  On  the  return  of  peace  trade 
was  resumed,  but  not  with  any  accelerated  forte  until 
the  inventions  of  Arkwright  and  others  created  the 
cotton  trade  in  Ijincashire.  The  war  of  American  In- 
dependence had  the  won.-t  possible  effect  on  the  pros- 
peritv  (if  Liverpool ;  ond  the  late  war  of  the  French 
Revolution  at  flrst  operated  most  adversely.  Still,  two 
circumstances  obviated  these  bad  effects.  The  great  in- 
crease of  |iopnlation  and  trade  in  the  United  States  of 
America  created  a  demand  for  British  manufactures, 
and  these  manufactures  had  nearly  all  to  pass  from  the 
Merse.v,  which  received  in  return  the  raw  produce  in- 
(Ureotly  paid  for  them.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Livcr- 
ixHil  was  still  advancing,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  within 
the  last  25  years.  The  population  of  the  old  borouj/h 
in  1801  was  77,000 ;  in  1811,  04,000 ;  in  1821, 118,00J  ; 
in  18:!1, 20!t,000  ;  in  1811,  in  the  new  Iwrough,  28(5,000  ; 
anil  in  18.')1,  376,000.  The  usual  rate  of  increase  from 
1851  to  1857  will  have  augmented  the  population  to 
more  than  100,000,  and  latterly  It  has  gone  on  in  accel- 
erated ratio.  Proof  of  tliis  is  derived  from  the  fact, 
that  tin-  nnniber  of  new  houses  erected  in  1855  was 
13,55,  while  in  1H56  it  vas  170;t. 

Tmik  of  the  Purt. — In  1730  Liverpool  bad  only  iO 
sailini;  vessels  engaged  in  the  continental  trade ;  now 
she  has  treble  that  numl>cr,  and  fleets  cf  screw  steam- 
ers, wliicli  constantly  visit  every  port  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  render  tlie  Mersey  a  medium  of  com- 
nmniaitiou  lietween  France,  Holland,  Helgium,  and 
.Vmerica.  The  East  Indies,  too,  have  lieen  opened  to 
LiveriHidl  cnterpri.se.  yince  tlie  alteration  in  the 
Conipany's  charter,  and  in  tlie  amount  of  business 
ilone  In  the  l^ast,  Liverpool  stands  next  to  London. 
Aiifllhor  trade  slie  has  almost  mono|K>lized — the  Aiis- 
Irallaii  trade.  Her  clipper  vessels  are  ndinltted  to  lie 
the  lliiest  in  tlio  world,  and,  in  consequence,  tlio  enil- 
grallon  to  the  antiimdes  i.s  the  largest  from  this  [wrt, 
.111(1  the  return  cargoes  the  heaviest ;  for  necessarily  the 
frciglits  are  low,  us  more  gomls  r.,  than  come,  and 
(Iicapness  Induces  sIiip|H-r8  to  send  their  wool  hero 
rather  tlian  to  Umdon,  iilthougli  London  is  the  priiiei- 
pal  market.  Hut  Liverjxxd  is  now  creutint;  a  wool 
inurkct  (if  her  own.  The  flrst  authentic  account  of 
the  niimlicr  of  vessels  entering  the  port  dates  from 


1677 ;  and  the  following  retnrna  indicate  at  a  glance 
the  progress  of  the  trade : 


Vmii. 

V«aMlh 

1T6T 

1,871 

1T80 

iJ,SfH 

1800 

4,T4« 

1820* 

7,2TT 

1880 

11,914 

1840 

15,098 

1880 

iO,«St 

19M 

80.886 

ToaiMgfl. 


400,000 
80^088 
l,4n,»«4 
8,44S.708 
8,B86,8ur 
4,820,618 


Dock  di'.Uu. 


£2,884 

8,688 

28,879 

»4,412 

161,8&> 

1T8,1M 

811,748 

886,801 


*  This  U  the  flnt  year  when  good*  were  rated  as  weil  as 
ships 

The  custom-house  revenue  collected  in  the  port  was, 
in  1855,  £(1,676,344,  28.  8d.,  and  1856,  £3,824,177,  148. 
8d.,  showing  an  increase  of  £247,843,  lis.  The  last 
qturter  of  1866  exhibits  a  comparatively  further  in- 
crease of  £118,581  over  the  corresponding  quarter  of 
1855.  The  town  dues  now  produce  more  than  £120,000 
a  year,  and  there  is  another  impost  called  light-dues, 
which  produced  in  1856  £99,965,  against  £86,182  in 
1855.  These  light-dues  go  altogether  to  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  are  disposed  of  as  passing  tolls.  The 
greater  number  of  veeaels  frequenting  the  port  comes 
from  the  United  States  of  America;  for  the  great 
trade  of  Liverpool  is  in  cotton,  and  the  cotton  supplied 
comes  in  largest  quantities  from  the  southern  States  of 
the  Union.  The  following  returns  will  give  a  correct 
idea  of  the  progress  of  this  trade.  In  1770  there  were 
imported  into  Liverpool  6037  bags  3  bales  3  barrels 
of  raw  cotton ;  but  since  the  improvements  of  Har- 
greaves  and  Arkwright  In  spinning,  the  trade  has 
greatly  incrtased.     Thus  the  importation  was,  in 

1780 6,766,618     '      1880 261,9ul,452 

ISdO M,010,T!ffi     M     1S40 6S8,400,000 

1S80 148,672,6.16     il    1860 685,600,000 

In  ]H6()  there  were  imported  into  Liverpool  2,028,850 
bales  of  cotton .  A  large  trade  is  carried  on  in  flour, 
giain,  and  corn.     The  imports  of  these  in  1856  were  : 

Wheat qrs  l,8:n,lft«     ij    Flour sacks     282,704 

Corn "        S97,407     ll        "     ....barrels  1,188,260 

Two  thirds  of  all  this  came  from  the  United  States. 
Tl.o  (luantity  re-exported  is  small.  The  total  sugar 
impirtod  in  1806  was  7(1,000  tons,  of  which  17,840  tons 
were  from  the  British  West  India  plantations,  18,655 
from  Bengal,  ond  19,996  fh>m  Brazil. 

Dorkt, — For  canylng  on  a  trade  so  large  great  facili- 
ties are  afforded.  In  1715  the  first  dock  was  con- 
structed with  an  area  of  Sjf  acres.  This  sufficed  for  42 
years ;  but,  ut  an  interval  of  18  years,  another  dock 
appeared,  and  within  a  period  of  50  years  five  addi- 
tional docks  were  made.  In  1826  the  corporation  filled 
tip  the  primitive  dock  in  order  to  erect  the'  custom- 
house on  its  site.  In  consequence  of  this  proceeding, 
and  the  rapid  increase  of  buildings,  none  of  the  docks 
nm  inland,  but  all  extend  along  and  parallel  with  the 
river.  From  18.30  to  1842,  eiglit  new  docks  were 
opened  ;  and  from  1846  to  1852,  not  less  than  14  docks 
and  liasins  have  been  added.  The  total  water  space 
atTorded  by  tlio  docks  is  200  acres ;  and  the  quays 
measure  14  miles  in  length.  The  river  wall  is  5  miles 
200  yards  long;  the  total  area  of  the  dock  estate  is 
712  acres.  No  other  jiort  can  present  any  thing  to  be 
compared  with  the  Liverpool  Docks.  One  serious  in- 
convenience, however,  is,  that  running  along  the  river 
wall,  they  interrupt  the  approaches  to  the  ferries,  and 
when  the  gates  are  open,  stop  intercourse  for  a  sliort 
time  altogether.  To  remedy  this,  an  Immense  landing 
stage,  constructed  by  Mr.  Oubitt,  has  licon  placed  at 
St.  (icorge's  Pier,  and  this  has  not  only  promoted  the 
comfort  of  passengers,  but  served  as  a  very  popular 
promenade.  Another  landing-stage  has  been  con- 
structed, three  times  the  size  of  the  former  one,  at  a 
cost  of  fl.W.OOO.  Means,  too,  are  under  consideration 
for  facilitating  approach  to  the  ferries.  Until  1826 
there  were  few  warehouses  on  tlie  dock  ((uays.  The 
warehouses  are  in  general  up  the  town,  or  at  some  dis- 
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tance  ttsm  the  quayi.    The  inconvenience  of  1>>U  pro- 
voked a  lively  agltntion  among  the  merchants,  and, 
tbtx)ugh  the  great  exertion  of  several  inembere  of  the 
council,  the  Albert  Dock  wag  constructed  and  sur- 
rounded, like  St.  Katberine's  Dock,  London,  by  piles 
of  ponderous  warehouses.     Stanley  Dock  has  since 
also  been  surrounded  by  warehouses,  and  the  new 
W'apping  Docks  are  to  have  the  same  advantage. 
Extensive  as  the  dock  accommodation  Is,  it  is  no 
longer  adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  port.     Several 
new  docks  are   projected  at  the  north  end,  on  land 
reclaimed  fh)m  the  Iwy,  under  a  certain  understanding 
with  the  Earl  of  Derby ;  and  in  185-1  the  corporation 
became  purchasers  of  the  Birkenhead  Dock  and  estates 
for  a  sum  of  £1,143,000.     hut  these  docks,  to  be  ren- 
dered availa^ile,  will  require  a  further  outlay  of  £800^- 
000.     The  constitution  of  the  dock  minagement  has 
undergone   some   changes.     The   corporation  having 
been  the  first  projectors  and  si.pjiorters  of  the  docks, 
were  recognized  as  trustee:  of  the  estate.     Under  the 
let  'i!  .t  lieorgo  lU.  tbr  .ommittee  constste<l  of  21 
penonK,  all  memlier.^  of  and  appointed  by  the  common 
council,  and  this  continued   until  the  passing  o*'  the 
act  (Ith  George  IV.,  1''25,  wh.'ii  the  dix-k  rate-payers 
were  first  directly  repieHcntc.l  by  returning  -H  mem- 
bers to  the  committee;   the  'juncil  olectiiig  13,  In- 
cluding the  chalnnan,  and  th«   cour  lil  having  a  veto 
on  the  prweeding.-.     This  con' 'nuo.l  until  the  act  of 
1S,51,  by  which  a  commit!*  or  24  Is  ap|)ctntc>d — 12  by 
the  council  and  12  by  the  dock  i  ate-paj-ers.    The  com- 
mittee ap|)oint  their  own  cha.rmun  and  deputy-chair- 
man ;  the  chairman  being,  however,  one  of  the  12 
members  elected  by  the  council.     The  council  have 
al.so  a  veto  on  the  praceedings  of  the  committee  l>y  a 
majority  of  two  thirds.    The  care  of  the  port  is  (''vidnd 
between  the  dock  committee  and  the  corporal i-m.   The 
latter  constructed  the  light-house  and  built  the  Wnl- 
lat.  n-  embankment,  to  prevent  the  sea  encroaching  on 
the  district  and  impairing  the  clianni-Is  leading  tc  the 
river;  and  the  fonner  provide  buoys,  and  a  i"'.rinc 
surveyor  whose  duty  it  is  to  note  the  shifting  of  the 
sandlianki,  and  give  notice  to  the  pilots  and  mari- 
ners. 

Uhljt^uilding There    are    several    eminent    ship- 

liuildt^rs  in  l.ivcr]Hiol,  but  of  late  the  greater  part  of 
th'j  trmle  has  been  in  repairinj^  and  in  the  building  of 
iron  ships.  There  are  <5ve  building-yards  on  the  I,an- 
casliire  side  of  the  river,  and  three  tm  tlie  other  side. 
Tliose  on  the  Cheshire  side  combi'io  graving  with 
building  docks,  and,  although  there  are  6evi>ral  grav- 
ing docks  on  the  Liverpool  side,  they  are  found  to  l>e 
uiade<|uate  to  the  wants  of  thb  port.  As  might  lie 
expected,  a  large  trade  is  Garrie<l  on  in  ships.  lu 
1«id6*G!)-I  xhips,  of  328,991  tons  wer>!  sold,  iind  oflheM' 
one  liflh  were  bought  by  foreigners.  LIvcriMiol  i*  ■• 
place  of  trade  rather  ^han  of  manufacturv^,  and  those 
manufactures  which  exist,  are  uioro  for  the  siipjily  of 
loual  wants  than  for  general  pur|H>ses.  An  attempt 
was  made  tc  estabtiali  a  cotton  muuufactor}-,  but  with- 
out succes.i. 

Next  to  I.ondon,  the  rorporatiou  of  LIverpiMil  is  de- 
cidedly tlie   richest   in   the   kingdom.      At   first  hor 
incouke   was   miserably   small,   and   centuries   passed 
without   improving  it;    but   in   1777  the  corporation 
purchased  fnm   I-ord  Molyneaux,  for  ftittO,  bis  re- 
veision,  expectuut  on  the  deloiTiiinatinn  of  his  lease  in 
the  town  dues,  and  these  roue  grailu«lly  /run  .£'jn,0<Ni  | 
a  year  to  £120,00i).     The  income  of  the  cor|i<>ration  is 
also  derived  from  !::'id  Mitbiii  the  town,  from  markets,  | 
au<l  from  (lolioe  rales-  the  ••  hole  estinutted  at  jTiW.noO  ; 
for  1»<;)7.     The  claim  to  the  t^wn.  dues  hjs  often  l>een 
qu«Htione<l.     A  case  wus  tried  \\\  the  d'Mrt  of  King's  i 
Iten(rh  in  1831,  and  de-.laed  in  favor  of  the  corporation;  , 
but  in  1854!  governmei::  brought  in  a   bill  to  al>olish 
them,     (ireat  resi.^tance  lieing  oneriHl,  a  sele'-t  com- 
mittee was  a|ipointe<i  ;  'i  heard  evidence,  iiut  niAde  no  \ 
report.      The  |)eop!e  of  Mau«Uester  are  opposed  to 


thes«  duos,  and  it  is  believed  that  ultimately  there 
must  !»  a  compromise.  The  dues  consist  of  Bmull 
sums,  hardly  appreciable  in  amount,  collected  on  mer- 
chandise.  The  dock-rates  belong  to  no  special  \n. 
terest,  being  devoted  not  to  demands,  but  simply  to 
interest  of  money  Ijorrowed,  and  the  cost  of  worklnir 

With  the  increase  of  trade  and  wealth,  the  mode  of 
doing  business  underwent  a  great  chango.  At  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  the  merchant  hod 
his  counting-house  and  warehouse  behind  his  dweHiiig 
house.  These  mansions  may  now  Iw  seen  in  Hanover 
street.  Duke-street,  Seel-street,  and  others,  l)earine 
still,  in  their  architecture,  evidenco  of  cost  and  tantc 
although  now  mostly  devoted  to  meaner  uses.  ;)() 
years  Uter  the  mercantile  olBcos  began  to  gather 
about  the  Exchange;  mean  buildings  were  trans- 
formed into  lordly  ediflces ;  and  as  nmch  as  £000  «r 
£800  a  year  is  now  (1857)  i>aid  for  a  suite  of  rooms  on 
a  single  floor.  Such  renU  are,  of  course,  temptations 
to  an  increase  of  buildings  ;  and  in  18o«  as  much  as 
£47  n  square  yard  has  been  paid  for  imilding-land 
near  the  Town-hi'll.  AH  the  opulent  classes  live  in  the 
envirt  is.  I';.  to  the  year  1833  New  Hrigliton  v  ns  a 
.^nd-nii.,  without  a  single  tenement  ou  it ,  nov  it  ij 
covered  with  .  illas.  TL  >  villus  cover  tlie  hills  und 
crowd  the  gorges,  which  exUnd  from  the  Ked  Nones  Jo 
R)ck  Kerry;  while  on  the  I-aneashiro  side,  Ai(,'l)ur»  i 
Allorton,  Woolton,  WavertTce,  Old  Swan,  Kiiottv 
Ash,  West  Derby,  Walton,  Crosby,  Litherlaiid,  W  i.t,>r. 
loo,  and  Hootle,  have  l>ecn  entirely  occupied  by  the 
mansions  and  '  ilUs  of  the  opulent  people  of  LivrpcHil. 

The  mer-Mitile  ufiicis  which  have  sprung  up  around 
the  Lxchange  arc  ivmarkabie  for  tli-jir  r.rtliitectural 
"ooauty,  as  v  ell  as   for  their  convenience.      Water- 
street,  fn.m  uie  To't  hall  to  (Jeorge's  Dock,  presents  a 
succession  of  such  buildings.     On  the  site  nf  the  old 
tower,   the   last   remnant  of  the   Castle,   have  been 
erected  the  T'wcr   Uuildings— a  mass  of  counting- 
houses,  ornamented  towanl  the  river  liy  an  italian 
tower,  now  used  a."  a  semaphore  telegraph  station. 
Kenwi<:k-3treet,   at   right    angles  with    Wal.-r-strcct, 
presents  a  succession  of  buildings  eipially  l)eautlfiil[ 
The  Com  Exchange  is  in  Brunswick-street ;  and  in  the 
B»me  street  is  the  L'niim  Hank,  a  perfect  urchitectural 
hijuu  ;  and  a  little  further  on.  in  .James-street,  at  tlie 
top  of  Feuwick-strcct,  is  the  North  and  Siuth  Wales 
Hunk    ecjually  entitled  to   notice,      [n  Casflc-strcet 
8tand!i  the  Branch  flank  of  England,  constructeil  by 
Mr.  (jockerell ;  and  in  the  same  street  the  Coiiinicrcial 
Bank  Buildings,  erected  after  Mr.  Cunuiiigham's  de- 
sign.    North  John-stroet,   which  runs  parallel  with 
Castle-street,   is  entirely  devoted  to  ofllVes ;   and  in 
Dale-street  are  situated  the  Itoyal   Haul,   liuildings, 
remarkalde    for   Inddness  of    design.      The  Cu.stom- 
house,  which  nands  at  tho  foot  of  .Soutli-street,  was 
built   after  a  ■lesigii  of  .lohn    Foster,  at  the  cost  of 
£2K3,H01.     Tic  estimate  was  £17.'),000  ;  and  althonmh 
the  buiUtint^  ''■(  an  imposing  one  in  ap(..arancp,  it  ii 
regarde<l  as  not  fully  answi^rin^'  its  purposes.    In  front 
of  it  is  a  b  .>nzo  statue  .if  Ituskisson,   bv  (iilison. 
Part  of  the  custr'n-houso  is  used  .    a  dook.offic(',  an.l 
another  part  of  it  us  the  post-ofli,e;    for  neither   .f 
whicl.  i-    thr    building  particularly  suita'  !e.    To  th(! 
east  of  tho  custom-house  is  tli.   Sailors'  Home,  which 
U     ilmirabiy  adapted  to  the  intended  object  of  the 
Marine  Hoard,  iMid  fo"*  a  sailors'  d/ipnt. — K.  It. 

Urnihriitirfor  l.ifrfool. —  >!',  Georg-  Ilcnnie,  C. 
E.,  has  projected  for  "ue  port  and  harUir  of  Liverpool 
a  jetty  or  breakwater,  from  tho  Black  louk  I'nint,  A 
th  !  entrnncrt  of  the  Mcriniy,  on  tht  Cheshire  shore,  in 
a  line  neurly  parallel  to  t.m  l,uucashia>  shore.  The 
breukwate.  will  take  i.  north-wester' ,'  direction  and 
curve  outward  to  sard  the  Victoria  Channel,  across 
the  B'ai:il  ami  B  •  'lo  Banks,  for  a  distance  of  upward 
i(  three  miles,  when  it  will  \-  ended  liv  a  li^ht-h(mse. 
Ki'uultanoously  with  thr  cimstriictiou  of  a  breakwater, 
It  is  proposed  to  continue  the  line  of  quay  wall  of  the 
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north  docks,  in  a  direction  curving  inward  aa  far  aa 
Formby  Point,  so  as  to  assimilate  tlio  form  of  the  en- 
trance into  the  Heraey  to  a  trumpet'a  mouth.  Tlie 
advantages  proposed  by  this  plan  are  eaid  to  be :  1. 
The  general  improvement  of  the  entrance  into  the 
harbor,  by  which  the  flow  and  ebb  of  the  tides  -will 
bo  moro  regular  and  more  favorable  to  the  deepening 
and  preserving  the  low  water  channeU,  and  to  their 
navigation  generally.  2.  The  protection  of  the  north 
docks  (occasion.»lly  inaccessible  in  stormy  weather), 
and  of  the  Bootle  and  Formby  shores  from  the  violent 
effects  nf  the  prevailing  winds,  8,  The  acquisition  of 
nearly  2000  acres  of  valoablo  land,  which  will  be  In- 
closed between  the  new  wall  and  tliat  shore.  4.  The 
valuable  conversion  of  from  80,000  to  40,000  acres  of 
sand-banks  now  rapidly  accumulating  end  rising  above 
low  water,  along  the  whole  shoro  in  front  of  the  Leo- 


sowes,  from  the  Rock  Point  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Dee  estuary  ut  Ililbre  Point.  5.  The  prevention  from 
entering  into  the  harbor  of  vtut  qnantities  of  drift 
sand  which  come  from  the  North  Burbo  banks,  in 
south-westerly  gales.  6.  Tl\e  prevention  of  many 
shipwrecks  and  loss  of  lives  and  property  which  occur 
onr,  illy.  7.  Tho  red  uction  to  a  minimum  of  the  great 
expei  "IS  now  incurred  in  maintaining  the  lighfJi, 
buoy  ,  steam-tugs,  dredgers,  etc.,  now  employed  in 
preserving  the  direction  ind  depth  of  the  sea  channels, 
and  which  heavily  tax  the  40,000  ships  and  4,000,000 
of  tons  carried  by  them  annually.  Finally,  the  pres- 
ervation and  impK^vement  of  the  port  and  harbor  of 
Liverpool,  and  which,  like  its  neighbor,  the  estuary  of 
the  Dee,  will  be  entirely  ruined  if  prompt  measures  be 
not  taken  to  prevent  it.  The  following  table  shows 
the  grain  trade  of  Liverpool : 


roupARisoic  or  Ihpokts  or  OaAiH,  vro.,  into  Livxbfool  fob  Twklvk  Momtus  kndino  80Ta  Siptkmbkb,  1852,  1S58, 
'-''  18M,  1866,  AND  1366. 


wuaaT. 

rtot/K. 

—                1 

DAla. 

1 

Ywrt. 

OoMtwiM 

mnd  IrvUDd. 

ColMrial. 

QiiarWM. 
21,780 
47,661 
48,021 
4,948 
66,8Ji7 

Koralpi, 

Brilhb. 

Foralgn. 

Colonial. 

BrIlUh. 

Koralgi. 

Uturt«ri. 

20,080 
22,147 
26,665 
89,285 

68,817 

Quarttiri. 

475,7»l» 
880,770 
761,676 
891,007 
1,017,605 

Kackt. 
81,584 
85,&V) 
27,474 
61,411 
62,526 

Harka. 
140,607 
207,8S6 
172,.'S91 
804,303 
231,447 

llarreli. 

980,458 

1,080,6.58 

1,281,4*1 

70,674 

1,016,587 

Bamli. 
78,0,55 
85,535 
77,707 
11,168 

121.845 

Quartara. 
186,228 

171,948 
lrt7,li!.4 
167,211 
182,271 

Uuanert. 

22,481 
.'>,445 
2,206 
1,612 
4,721 

^g^g"       

^gjjfl        

1S56 ■••• 

^OMPABison  or  Imposts  or  Obaix,  ctc,  into  Livbkpool,— (7an({nu«(2. 


sasLir, 

aaaiM. 

TEAM. 

OATMtAL. 

taouMooair, 

UIDIAN    COBB 
MKAL.          1 

Yaan. 

DriUih. 

Foralpi. 

BriU.b. 

Forvlgn. 

BrilMi. 

Fortlgn. 

British. 

Fiirelgn. 

Forelpi.     1 

Uuarwr*. 
&V528 
22,108 
29,069 
1«,»44 

Quart  era. 

28,896 
18,024 
2.%258 
lS,3i)l 

Quarttfm, 

.  18,189 
9,815 
9,685 
8,834 
2,776 

Quarlem. 
11S,336 
10,%681 
76,247 
126,4.38 
127,218 

Quarlara. 
7,768 

18,9.58 
7,.'i82 
8,685 

16,949 

ttuarlera, 

4,911 
9,100 
8,543 
9,823 
16,898 

Loadi. 
277,812 
C49,.S88 
824,6-n 
851,2'iO 
287,710 

Ihiartan. 
211,626 
mM,:t60 
814,008 
76,Vi99 
776,394 

Barrali. 
712 

228 

87,440 

4,882 

8,699 





'.'..'.'. 

12,896 

14,180 

1S52 
li*t 
18.'4 
1S55 

CoxrAHisox  or  Kxportd  or  Obaiw,  arc.,  rsoii  Livkbpooi,  por  Twklvb  Months  xmdino  SOiu  SRrTKMSKB,  1852,  1S58, 

1854,  1855,  AKU  1856. 


Y«>n. 


\m.. 

1658.. 
IM.. 
1955.. 
1S86,. 


WHIAT. 

ri.ooB. 

oan. 

a.- 

lav. 

O^ifrto.' 
anilrtlaiid 

Forolgn. 

CoattwlM  anJ  IrelaiiJ. 

Foretjin.        C.>MtwU«. 

ForelK". 

CoaatwlM. 

Foreign. 

Quartern. 

W7,607 
180,468 
116,2,58 
88,477 
108,982 

Quarter*. 

1,667 

6,811 

4,994 

972 

17,824 

Kocka. 

42,468 
72,098 
88,410 
69,514 
85,107 

Katr..|.. 
846.932 
228,440 
298,867 
87,987 
83.620 

Ilarr«l«. 
29,246 

26,684 
18,8m 
16,585 
89,095 

Quarter.*. 

750 
2,.S96 
2,084 
1,048 

893 

Quarter*. 

12,.580 
13,,527 
&M6il 
42,629 

Quartern. 

937 

627 

7,252 

2,989 

6,061 

tltutrtera. 

"284 
275 
810 
669      ! 

Comparison  op 

ExpoR-rs  OF  Orain,  rtc,  prom  Livebpoou- 

■  Continued. 

Year.. 

■■Am. 

riAa. 

OATUKAU 

inOUN  COR.,. 

INDIAN    CORN 
MSAL.            1 

CwtwlM. 

Foralgl.. 

Coaalwlne. 

Foreign. 

Brtll.h  and 
Fitrelirn. 

CoMtwlae.    1     Foreign. 

BrtlUh  and 
Foreign. 

(   1^           

QwHtara. 

18,068 
8,174 
T,768 
6,608 

Quarten. 

'iis 

68 
69 

688 

Quarters. 
419 
865 
242 
870 
4,989 

4|uaft«ra. 

m 

1(V4 
616 

968 

Ixmdi. 

18,747 

83,748 

S,»ll 

7,787 

Quarter!. 

185,574 
128,412 
4S2,.5111 
69-i,995 
861,088 

Quarlera. 

"ioi 

2,277 

14,8.17 

6,195 

Harreli. 
8,434       ; 

22^9.3 

itu 

'  lg5.^       , 

12,ri03 

1866.. 

11,917 

6.499 

For  a  full  exhll)it  of  the  commerce  of  Great  nritain, 
includini;  a  stntomc-nt  of  that  of  Liverpool,  see  articles 
GRK.kT  ItuiT.viv  and  Ksoi.ani>. 

Mvro.  Kniin  n'«)Ut  thn  year  800,  in  the  reign  of 
Cl;-..i  iai»ne,  to  the  year  110.1,  in  that  of  Philip  I., 
the  French  livif,  or  money  unit,  cintainod  exactly  ii 
lioaud  weight  of  twelve  ounces  (puiiU  ite  marc)  of  pure 
silver.  It  wa^  diviiled  into  20  sols,  each  of  which,  of 
course,  weighed  l-20th  part  of  a  [Kiund.  Tiiis  ancient 
slitndard  was  tlrat  \iolated  liy  Piiilip  I.,  who  dimin- 
ished considerably  the  quantity  of  pnia  silver  con^'iinod 
in  the  sols.  The  cxamplo,  onco  set,  was  so  well  fol- 
lowed up,  that  in  UHO  the  livro  was  reduced  to  les.s 
than  ifwiTth  part  of  its  oriijlnal  weight  of  pure  silver. 
In  abi'ost  every  succeeding  reign  there  was  a  frc.sli 
diminution.  'La  Monnoye,"  says  I^  Hlani',  "<iui 
est  la  ptijs  pr6ci«uso  et  la  plus  inn.portant  dos  m<>sures, 
a  chaniv^  en  France  presque  aiissi  souvent  quo  nos 
hdWts  onl  chnng6  ile  mode."  And  to  such  un  extent 
h»4  the  process  of  degradation  b»<en  carried,  that,  at 
tli9e{toch  of  tho  Kevolutlun,  the  livre  did  nut  contain 


a  seventy-f!i)hih  part  of  tho  silver  containeil  in  the  livre 
-jf  Charlemagne.  It  would  then  Iiavo  required  7885 
livri's  really  to  "xtinguish  u  ilebt  of  100  livres  con- 
trai-tod  in  the  nilll^  or  tenth  century ;  and  an  indi- 
vidual who,  in  that  remote  {terind,  hail  an  annual 
income  of  li)00  livres,  .vaa  ns  rich,  in  respect  to  money, 
as  those  who,  ut  tho  'fevolution,  enjoyed  a  revenue  of 
78,H50  livres.  (P.vut-roN,  Traile  des  Misurfs,  PoitU, 
etc,  p.  tiya.)  It  was  not  to  bo  expected  that  degrada- 
tions originating  in  tho  necessities,  the  ignorance,  and 
tho  rapacity  of  a  long  series  of  arbitrary  princes,  should 
1h!  made  according  to  any  fixed  principle.  They  were 
.sometimes  the  result  of  au  increase  in  the  denoniina- 
tio„  of  the  coins,  but  more  frequently  of  a  diminution 
of  the  purity  of  the  metal  of  which  they  were  struck. 
\  dograibition  of  this  kind  waa  not  so  easily  detected  ; 
and  in  order  to  render  its  tliscovery  still  more  diflicult, 
Phll.jt  of  Valois,  ,Iohn,  and  gome  other  kings,  obliged 
the  olBcers  of  tho  mint  to  sweor  t-^  conceal  tho  fraud, 
and  to  endeavor  to  inaUo  tho  merchants  believe  that 
the  coins  wore  of  full  value.     (Lk  Ul.vno,  p.  212.) 
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Somatimai  on*  •paciPH  of  money  wm  rediicad,  without 
any  nltantion  being  made  in  the  othen.  No  aoonar, 
however,  hud  the  people,  In  their  ilcalinKfi,  ini.iiifested 
•  preference,  m  they  uniformly  did,  for  the  mimey 
which  had  not  bean  reduced,  than  its  circulation  wua 
forbidden,  or  ita  value  brought  down  to  the  same  level 
with  the  rest.  By  an  enactment  of  (^ongreM,  the 
commercial  value,  in  the  United  titatoa,  of  a  livre 
toumoiit  of  France,  in  fixed  at  I8f  cent*. 

Uoyd's,  a  number  of  rnomn  in  tlie  Royal  Kxchange 
of  London,  frequented  l>y   underwriters,  merchants, 
ship-nwnen,  ship  and   insurance  brokpnt,  and  others, 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  shipping  intelli- 
gence,  ami   of  transacting  business  roimected   with 
marine  inHurance.     The  principal  room  is  thnt  of  the 
Underwriters,  in  which  two  enormous  ledgers 'lie  con- 
stantly o|)en,  the  one  containing  notices  of  apeakiiti/t, 
or  slii|i8  spoiien  with,  and  urrivul!!  of  ve«8els  at  their 
various  destinations ;  the  other  recording  di.sjiiters  at 
sea.     All  intelligence  is  entered  immediately  uimn  its 
reception,  without  removing  the   ledgers  from   their 
places,  in  order  that  they  may  at  any  moment  Iw  in- 
spected l)y  those  interested  in  their  contents.     At  the 
inner  end  of  the  room  is  an  ingenious  piece  of  mechan- 
iitm,  liy  means  of  which  the  indicatl>ma  of  an  anemom- 
eter anil  an  anemoscope  are  inscril)ed  every  hour  in 
the  24,  liy  a  couple  of  pencils,  upon  a  nheet  of  wliite 
|..'<l>cr.     The  advantage  to  the  underwriter,  in  the  con- 
duct of  his  business,  of  this  information  re!>|i«cting  the 
force  and  the  direction  of  the  wind,  run  ncarcely  Ik* 
over-estiniuled.    Tlie  underwriters  are  |>crwns  who,  for 
a  premium,  grant  an  indemnity  to  mcrcliants  against 
risks  by  sea ;  and  they  are  ho  called  from  tlie  custom 
of  wriliny  their  names  untlrr,  or  at  the  fiHit  of  the  |>oli- 
cics  of  Insurance,     'i'he  method  of  rfnting  an  insur- 
ance at  Lloyd's  is  the  followiug :  V\'lien  a  bn>ker  re- 
ceives an  onler  to  insure  Interest  to  a  certain  uuiount 
in  a  particular  ship,  he  writes  upon  a  slip  of  |iaper  the 
name  of  the  veitsel,  the  master's  nante,  tlie  nature  of 
the  voj'at;e,  the  sul)ject  to  1k>  insured,  and  its  value, 
and  any  oVher  infurmatitm  whicli  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  may  require.     He  then  otrers  the  risk  to  dif- 
ferent underwriters  until  the  value  of  the  interest  to 
l>e  Iniurcd  is  exhausted,  each  underwriter  subscriliing 
his  name  op|iosItc  to  the  amount  he  engages  to  insure, 
anil  all  atTreeing  to  accept  a  nnifonii  pn>miuni.     Tlio 
insurance  Is  now  virtually  eflected  ;  tlie  stamped  pol- 
icy l>eing  afterwani  ext*Mided  from  tliis  slip.    This  dis- 
tribution of  ttie  risk  among  many  individuals  is,  of 
course,  vefA-  conducive  both  to  the  solvency  of  the  un- 
derwriter and  to  the  security  of  the   insured.     The 
number  of  underwriters  is  under  200 ;  liut  some  Idea 
of  the  immense  amount  of  insurance  business  done  at 
Lloyd's  may  be  derived  from  tlie  fact,  that  the  vulu# 
of  the  interest  annually  insured  at  the  present  is  esti- 
mated at  almut  X'40,0On,0')0.     No  |>erson  is  permitted 
to  transact  busiuesa  at  IJoyd's  as  an  underwriter  or  iii- 
auranoe  broker  until  be  shall  have  Ih'cu  duly  a^    littiMl 
as  a  uieml>er,  and  sluili   have  latiil  an  entrance  fee. 
Communicating  with  tlw  L'liderwriters'  Uuoni  is  tlie 
C'liart  liuum.     Here  a  valuable  colli'ctinn  of  charts, 
and  shipping  intuUigeuoe  us  originally  re^eivts  I,  are 
carefully  arranged,  so  a«  to  l>o  at  oil  times  easy  of  luv 
ceas.     In  this  room  aliHi  lie,  for  the  use  uf  meinl)«n, 
four  ledgers,  in  which  the  nainva  of  ships  are  arraugk>d 
in  alplutbflticjtl  order,  each  name  having  under  it  all  the 
information  possessed  regarding  the  vessel.    The  iU^r- 
chants'  Room  is  a  plai:d  of  resort  for  general  news  ;  it 
is,  in  fact,  a  news  or  r«a<ling-n>«ui.     The  Captuins' 
Uoom   ia  employ e<l  as  an  auction-r » <m  for  siUes  of 
ships,   etc.     L«ery  person   who  enjoys  the  privilage 
of  frequenting  Lloyd's  pays  a  lixml  aun'ml  lulxtcrip- 
tion. 

The  shipping  iatflligciwa  received  at  Lloyd'k  is  fur- 
nished by  agents,  who  are  appoiiitod  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  as  tlMire  la  acaruely  a  port  of  any  consequance 
wbare  one  ■•  not  TMidunt,  their  nuraljcr  ii  very  large. 


Tho  Information  which  each  transmits  to  bead-quar- 
ters ia  regular,  acaurate,  and  complete.  It  is  fuf] 
niahfld  by  means  of  lttier$,  signed  by  tho  agents,  ami 
by  means  of  the  newspapers,  and  shipping  liats  wtiioh 
are  published  at  the  vanoua  ports  j  the  intellig  .nee 
thua  received  consisting  not  only  of  lists  of  vessels 
which  had  arrived  at  and  which  had  sailed  from  tli«  pur. 
ticular  ports,  together  with  their  accomplished  and  iu. 
taniled  voyages,  and  of  casualties  whioh  had  occurruci 
at  or  near  the  |>ort<,  but  aUo  of  notices  of  sUi|M  s|pokeu 
with,  and  of  casualties  at  sea,  furnished  by  Teasels,  jjo 
salary  attaches  to  the  olUce  of  agent  for  Lloyds  •  tlie 
Ubor  involved  l)eiug  amply  recompensed  by  the  hmi. 
nets  which  it  eomuunds,  and  by  the  credit  which  the 
apiiointinent  confers  upon  its  holder  as  a  person  uf 
worth  and  rospeetability.  The  Intelligence,  \mAim 
being  made  known  to  tlie  rnembem  of  Lloyd's  by 
n.euns  of  the  ledgers,  of  which  we  have  alrciidy 
s|)oken,  is  published  every  afternoon  in  IJmid'i  l,;li 
for  diiriision  over  the  country,  Tlie  managenient  of 
Lloyd's  lies  with  the  subscriliers,  wlio  select  a  cunimit. 
tec  from  their  numl)er  for  the  pur)iose,  callc('  tlu> 
"Comnittee  for  managing  thfl  alfuirs  of  LIhvcI'h." 
Tills  fommitleo  appoints  the  agents  and  the  (ilHciuls 
of  tho  establishment.  The  «x|)enses  connected  with 
the  establhihment  arc  ilefruyed  by  tho  fees  aiid  uniiual 
suliscriptions. 

Tlie  designation  lioijiV*  originated  with  u  person  of 
tho  name  of  Lloyd,  who  kcp^  a  colfee-houso  In  Al^ 
church  Lane,  Lomliard-street.  From  tlie  vlciiiit\-  of 
this  house  to  the  Old  Koyal  Kxclmngc,  it  speedily  l,e. 
came  a  rend'zvotis  of  merchants  for  news,  and  for  the 
transaction  of  liusiness.  It  was  afterward  reinovcd  to 
ro|)o'B  Head  Alley,  and  thence  again,  in  1771,  to  tl'.3 
Koyal  Kxi-hange.  After  the  destruction  of  t'lio  V.Z 
chan:;fl,  in  18!W,  by  lire,  which  origiiiuted  in  Lloyd's 
the  hnsiness  was  curried  on  in  the  South  Sea  House' 
in  Old  Broad-street,  where  it  remained  nntll  tlie  oiien- 
ing  of  the  )iresent  Uoyal  ICxchange,  in  181 1,  when  it 
was  linally  removed  to  its  present  splendid  aitirt- 
ments.  .Similar  estaldishments  exist  in  our  iirhuliial 
sea-ports.  IJoyft  Uegitlfrnf  Hrilit/i  mid F,>nii/ii  tihij)- 
;«'«;  ,  a  volume  published  annually,  uiid  fiiriilshiu);  in- 
formation resiwcting  the  nature  of  vessels,  their  class, 
place  where  built,  materials,  owners,  captain.-.,  »gp, 
repairs,  etc.  The  sliips  are  registered  according  to 
the  re|)orts  of'  salaried  agents,  apiKiiiited  at  \iirlous 
ports.  The  office  of  this  Hegittir  Is  In  While  I.loii 
Court,  Cornhill,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  Lloyd's  uf 
the  Kxchange. — K.  H. 

Loadstone  (tier.  Mni/nel -,  Du,  Miijiteel ;  Fr. 
AimnnI ;  It.  Citlnmiln;  8p.  /mint;  l!us.  Mni/m'l ,■  Ijit. 
Magnrt).  M.  IlaOy  observes,  that  the  ores  in  which 
the  iron  conUins  t^ie  least  oxygen  withcjiit  Iwing  en- 
gageil  in  other  combinations,  form  natural  magnets ; 
and  he  calls  the  unuUlimr»  of  coninierce,  which  arc 
found  in  consideraMu  masses  in  (ierniany.  Sweden, 
Norway,  Spain,  Italy,  (;bina,  Siani,  tho  I'liilippino 
Isles,  Corsica,  and  I'.thiopia,  oj-i/Julat/U  ''ran.  Tlic 
loadstoou  is  characterized  by  the  following  (.roijerties ; 
A  very  strong  action  on  the  magi;etii  needle.  Spe- 
cilic  gravity  i'^lo"  ;  not  ductile  ;  of  u  ilark  gray  color, 
with  a  metallic  lustre;  primitive  form,  tlic  regular  oi-- 
tahedron  ;  insoliible  in  nitric  ai'id.  Ihis  ningulsr 
substancu  was  kiiotvu  to  the  unciuiits ;  and  they  liud 
remarked  its  |H>culiar  projierty  of  attracting  iron;  hut 
it  doet  not  ap|iear  tluit  they  were  acquainted  with  the 
wonderful  pro|ierty  which  it  also  lia.s  of  tunilug  to  thu 
|)ole  when  »us|Nituled,  and  loft  at  ii!icrty  to  iiioye  free- 
ly. I' pull  this  remarkable  circumstance  the  iiiarinere' 
(»uipns8  dep<'nds — an  instrument  wliich  gives  us  i-uoh 
intinitc  advantage  over  the  ancients.  It  is  this  which 
enables  tho  mariner  to  conduct  his  vessel  throu,;h  yiut 
oceans  out  uf  the  sight  of  land,  iu  any  given  direction  ; 
and  thin  directive  prufstrty  also  guides  tlio  miner  in 
suliterraueau  excavations,  and  tli<  travcUr  lliroi'tjU 
deserts  otherwise  impaisuble.     The  natural  luadiitouii 
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ban  nliio  the  qitalltf  of  communicating  Its  propertie*  to 
iron  anil  »t«cl ;  and  when  piecea  of  nt*n\  pniperlj*  pro- 
piired  lire  touched,  aa  It  la  called,  by  the  loailatono,  they 
aiv  (Icnomlnuted  artillclal  maf^eta.  Hee  ('ompamh. 
Its  virtuea  vrere  Imt  Indiatinctly  known  to  the  ancient), 
yet  itA  iittruetive  quality  had  been  taken  notice  of 
from  very  remote  tlmea. — Shtrmnu.  Ariatotle  an- 
niirrK  nn  that  Thalee  made  mention  of  It,  and  Illppo> 
cnitp*  fipeaka  of  It  under  the  name  of  atone  that  at- 
trni't!)  Iron  ;  and  Pliny  waa  atmck  with  Ita  attractive 
power.  'I'he  polar  attraction  of  the  load«t<>ne  waa,  it 
it  miiil,  known  in  (Yance  Wfore  A.  u.  1180;  but  thia 
lionor  is  acconlcd  to  Roger  Bacon  about  l'i07.  The 
Itniiuna  dincovcred  that  It  could  communicate  ita  vir- 
tuG.i  tn  nttfcl  or  iron ;  and  Flavio  Oiojo,  of  AmalA,  waa 
the  inventor  of  the  mnrinent'  compaaa. — Itagdn. 

Loan!'  Those  for  the  service  of  the  crown  of  Kn- 
glnnd  were  generally  borrowed  at  Antwerp  until  after 
the  rei^^n  of  Kllzabeth.  In  1659,  the  queen  Imrrowed 
i'2n(t,(H)0  of  the  city  of  Antwerp,  to  enable  her  to  re- 
form her  own  coin,  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham  and  the 
citv  i>f  Lonilon  joined  in  the  security. — liapin.  The 
tninimt  of  the  Knglish  loans,  during  four  late  momor- 
alile  [wriiMls,  was,  viz. : 

Scvi  n  years'  war,  1765—1768 £.12,100,000 

American  war,  tt7«— 1784 75,800,000 

Fniich  KeTolntlonary  war,  17»8— tS02...  1(18.500,000 
War  a!(aliist  Bonaparte,  lb08— IHU 200,800,000 

Besiiles  the  property  tax.  In  18la  were  raised  two 
loans  of  21,000,000  and  2J,OOO,0O0  ;  and  it  deserves  to 
lie  reiordetl,  that  ii  subscription  loan  to  carry  the  war 
iicainat  Franco  was  filled  up  in  I.ondon  In  15  hours  and 
V)  minutes,  to  the  amount  of  £18,000,000,  December 

5,  i:'.»fi. 

LoboB,  or  Seal  Islanda,  two  groups  of  guano 
iiilands  in  the  Paeitic  Ocean,  lying  off  the  coast  of  Pe- 
ru. The  landward  and  northern  group  are  aliout  20 
miles  west  of  the  main  land,  In  S.  lat.  6°  29',  W.  long. 
((O"  5;t',  and  consist  of  one  large  island,  5  miles  long 
hv  'i  in  breadth,  with  several  rm-ky  islets.  The  sea- 
wiird  Rfoup  lie  nl)Out  3«  miles  from  the  main  land,  in 
S.  lat.  ()°  oft',  W.  long.  80°  65',  and  consist  of  two 
islanils  of  about  the  same  sixe,  viz.,  1  mile  long  by  1 
in  breadth,  and  separated  from  each  other  liy  u  narrow 
clisnnel.  Hoth  liclong  to  I'eni,  although  unsucceKS- 
ful  attempts  have  l)een  made  at  various  times  by  pri- 
vate companies  to  obtain  [mssession  of  them.  On  the 
north  );roiip  there  Is  estimated  to  lie  a  deposit  of  guano 
of  alioiit  1(^,000  tons,  and  on  the  other  islands  of  more 
tlian  '.><K),0(M)  tons.  The  only  Inhabitants  are  those 
employed  in  the  shipment  of  the  manure,  and  consist- 
ing  cliieHy  of  Indintia  and  Chinese. 

Lobster  ( l''r.  A'nrriW;  Lat.  t'nnrrr),  a  fish  of  the 
crabsperies.  The  Scilly  Islands  and  the  Land's  Knd 
aliflund  in  lolistors,  as  well  as  several  places  on  the 
Scotdi  shores,  particularly  al)out  Montrose.  But  the 
princiiul  lobster  fishery  is  on  the  coast  of  Norway ; 
wlience  it  is  believed  alniut  1,000,000  lobsters  are  an- 
nually Imjiorted  Into  London.  Those  of  Heligoland 
are,  however,  esteemed  the  l)esl ;  they  are  of  a  deeper 
blucli  color,  and  their  flesh  Is  firmer  than  those  brought 
from  Norway. 

Losh.     The  Scotch  term  for  Inl-e,  which  see. 

Lock,  in  Internal  Navigation,  is  a  jmrt  of  a  canal 
included  between  two  floodgates,  by  means  of  wliicli  a 
vessel  is  transferred  from  a  higher  to  a  lower  level,  or 
from  a  lower  to  a  higher. 

Lonk,  Looka  (<)cr.  Schliufr ;  Du.  Stolen ;  Vr. 
Htmirtt ;  It.  SfirtUurt- ;  Sp.  I'rrmduraa,  Cnrajoi  ; 
Rub.  Samti),  a  well-known  instrument,  of  which  there 
are  infinite  varieties.  A  great  deal  of  art  and  deli- 
cacy is  sometimes  displayed  In  contriving  and  varying 
the  wiinis,  springs,  bolts,  etc.,  and  adjusting  them  to 
the  places  wliero  they  are  to  lie  used,  and  to  the  occa- 
sions of  using  tliem.  From  the  various  structure  of 
locks,  nccnmmndiited  to  tlieir  different  intentions,  they 
acquire  various  names,  u  stock  locks,  apring  locks, 


padlocka,  etc.  The  grand  difficulty  to  be  overcome  In 
making  a  lock  la  to  ooiistruot  it  (u  that  it  may  not  be 
opened  by  any  key  except  ita  own,  nor  admit  of  being 
picked ;  it  abould  also  be  iwsaeseed  of  sufflcient  strength 
and  durability,  and  not  be  too  complex.  Many  Inge- 
nloua  contrirancaa  have  been  proposed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  the  desired  security — several  of  which  are 
possasseil  of  considerable  merit.  Common  door-locks 
are  now  usually  inserted  In  the  wood,  instead  of  being, 
aa  formerly,  screwed  to  It ;  and  when  ao  placed  are 
called  martial  looks. 

ijOOUBt-tree.  The  Koblna  pseudacacla,  or  com- 
mon locust,  from  th«  valuable  properties  of  its  wood, 
and  the  beauty  of  Its  foliage  and  flowers,  ranks  among 
the  flrat  trees  of  the  American  forests.  In  favorable 
situations,  it  attains  a  height  of  8U  or  90  fuet,  and 
sometimes  excee<ls  four  feet  in  diameter ;  but  ordina- 
rily, it  doea  not  surpass  half  of  these  dimensions.  Un 
the  trunks  and  large  limbs  of  old  trees,  the  bark  is 
very  thick,  and  deeply  furrowed,  but  on  young  trees, 
not  more  tlian  two  or  three  Inches  In  diameter,  it  is 
armed  with  strong,  hooked  prickles,  which  disappear 
altogether  as  they  grow  old ;  and  in  some  varieties 
they  are  wanting  even  when  young. 

The  common  locust  naturally  abounds  in  the  coun- 
try west  of  the  Alleghanles,  aa  far  as  Arkansas.  It 
is  also  plentiful  In  the  Canadas,  but  Is  not  found  in- 
digenous in  the  L'nite<l  States  east  of  the  river  Del- 
aware, nor  does  it  grow  spontaneously  in  the  maritime 
parts  of  the  middle  and  southern  8tates,  within  the 
distance  of  uO  to  lUO  miles  from  the  sea.  It  is  planted, 
however,  for  purposes  of  utility  and  ornament,  from 
Maine  to  (ieorgla.  It  was  observed  by  Michaux,  that 
"  the  locust  forms  a  mucli  smaller  portion  of  the  Amer- 
ican forests  than  tlie  oaks  and  walnuts,  and  tluit  it  is 
nowhere  found  occupying  tracts,  even  of  a  few  acres 
exclusively."  Hence  the  tree,  where  it  is  met  with, 
is  often  spared  by  settlers,  as  l>eing  ornamental,  and 
comparatively  rare,  and  old  s|iecimens,  which  formerly 
belonged  to  tlie  alur  iginal  forests,  are  frequently  seen 
growing  in  the  n\idst  of  cultivated  fields. 

Of  all  American  trees  that  have  been  cultivated  in 
Kurope  tliero  is  no  one,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
said  and  done,  as  the  locust.  It  was  among  the  first 
plants  that  were  carried  to  that  country,  and  it  haa 
been  more  extensively  propagated  than  any  other, 
Imth  in  Uritain  and  in  France,  where  it  has  been  al- 
ternately e.\tolled  and  neglected ;  and  even  at  the 
present  day,  though  the  beauty  of  its  foliage  and  flow- 
ers is  universally  admired,  and  the  valuable  properties 
have  enthusiastically  been  praised  and  acknowledged, 
it  is  not  considered  as  holding  a  high  rank  as  a  timber- 
tree,  or  OS  being  generally  planted  with  a  view  to 
profit. 

The  wood  of  the  locust,  which  is  commonly  of  u 
greenish-yellow  color,  marked  with  brown  veins,  is 
very  hard,  compact,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant  pol- 
isu.  It  ptissesses  great  stiength,  with  but  little  elas- 
ticity ;  and  its  most  valuable  property  is  tliat  of  resist- 
ing decay  longer  than  almost  any  other  species  of 
wooil.  When  newly  cut,  it  weighs  (>3  pounds  3  ounces 
to  a  cubic  foot ;  half  dry,  5(>^  pounds,  and  when  quite 
dry,  only  4HJ  pounds,  or  according  to  others,  only  46 
pounds.  According  to  M,  Hartig,  the  Uerman  den- 
drologist,  its  value  for  fuel,  when  compared  with  that 
of  the  beccli  {Fagvt  sylraticd),  is  us  12  to  15.  For  dur- 
ation, he  places  it  next  below  the  oak  (Quercuj  roiur), 
and  next  above  the  larch  {/MrLr  europiea),  and  the 
Scotch  pine  {Pinus  uglvestris).  Harlow,  in  Wither's 
Treatise,  gives  the  strength  of  locust  timl>er,  as  com- 
pared with  other  woods,  as  follows: — Teak  (J'ectona 
graniiiii),  '24G2  ;  Ash  (/'rttrmu*  exceltior),  2021} ;  I.ocu8t 
{Unbiua  pteudacaciii),  1807  ;  Oak  (iluercu$  robiir),  1672 ; 
Heech  {Faipi*  sijlvatica),  IVJti ;  Norway  spar  {Abiet  ex- 
eelta),  1474 ;  Uiga  flr  (Pinus  iiylve»tri>  rigetmLi),  1108 ; 
Elm  (Ulmiu  campt»lris),  1018.  From  some  exper- 
iment* made  at  Brest,  ia  1U23,  the  weight  of  the  lo- 
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coat  wood  WM  fnund  to  li«  on*  fixth  hesvler  thui 
Hut  of  the  KnKiinh  oak  j  tta  utraiiRth  u  1427  to  Nil) ; 
•nil  ilH  oliutlrity  M  SI  to  9.  Ky  axperiranntii  mail*  in 
the  yani  of  the  niyal  naval  collaf{«,  at  WoolwU-h,  It 
appaani  that  tha  lataral  utranKth  of  tha  Inriiat  timliar, 
in  raaliitinif  frar<tur«,  ii  gnater  than  that  uf  the  British 
oali,  In  tha  pruportion  at  KM)  to  76.  From  all  thaae 
axparimantn,  howavnr  widely  tliay  may  differ  in  their 
raeiiltK,  we  may  iiaf«ly  concliuia,  that  mund,  well- 
MaMHied  liMtiit  (Imlxw  "  i»  heavier,  hanler,  utronKer, 
more  rl^id,  more  elaatir,  and  tou^^hur  than  that  of  the 
hart  F^DKllah  oak,"  and  conaequently  la  mure  nuitable 
for  trenail*.  MIchaux  ramarka  that,  "  If  the  trunks 
of  the  liM-nat>tr«ea  f^rawn  in  the  north  of  I'ennaylvauia, 
exreed  15  hit'hea  h\  diameter,  when  they  are  cut  down 
and  »\AH  op«i,  they  are  fretjuently  found  to  lie  dt-cayed 
at  the  heart ;  liut  that  this  lit  not  the  cnac  with  traei 
that  have  grown  further  muth  ;"  which  would  tend 
to  nhow  that  a  poor  aoll  and  a  cold  climate  are  not  auf- 
lielent  to  pnxluee  Kood  Mmlicr. 

There  are,  at  Iraat,  three  (Mipular  varietiei  of  the 
common  locuat,  dlatinguliihahle  liy  the  color  of  tha 
baart-woud,  which  may  lie  deKcrllml  aa  follow* : 

1.  Jlrd  h>ru»l,  with  the  heart  red,  and  la  entecmed 
aa  far  the  moat  Iwauriful  and  duralde  timlter.  Poat« 
of  thia  variety,  perfri'tly  neaaoned  liefore  they  are  act 
in  the  jj^nmd,  are  extimated  to  iiu>t  4U  yeara,  or  twice 
m  long  aa  thoae  of  the  white  locuat. 

2.  (Irtrn,  or  YflUnt  Ixtcuil.  —Thia  la  the  moat  com- 
mon VII  rift}',  being  known  liy  ita  grrcniah-yellow 
heart,  and  ia  held  next  heat  In  i|UaHty  to  tho  ml  locuat. 

8.  Whilf  iMTtiit,  with  a  white  heart,  and  ia  con- 
aldered  aa  tha  leaat  V;ilualile  of  them  all. 

All  of  the  aliove-mentione<l  variationa  are  upimacd 
to  lie  owin^t  entirely  to  the  aoll  and  aituation^  in  which 
they  gniw,  lieing  cauard  in  a  aimilar  manner  na  the 
varimia  roliira  of  the  fliiwera  of  the  hyilniuKeu.  which 
<1e|>end  on  the  nature  of  the  earth  in  which  they  are 
planted,  and  even  on  the  cidor  of  the  water  with  which 
Any  are  irrigate<l. 

In  naval  architecture,  the  timlier  of  the  locuat  ia 
much  eateemtHi  hy  American  ihipwrighta,  and  entcra, 
with  the  live  oak,  the  white  uak,  und  the  red  cedar, 
into  the  upper  and  the  lower  iiarta  of  the  fninies  of 
veaaola,  though  in  very  amall  prtiportiona.  It  ia  con- 
sidered aa  durable  aa  the  live  oak  and  the  red  cedar, 
with  the  advantat(e  of  lieing  lighter  than  the  former 
and  atrciii'rer  than  the  latter.  It  ia  uami  for  trenaila 
in  the  dockyards  of  Kiirope  and  tlie  I'nitcil  Statea,  in 
preference  to  any  other  kind  of  wood  ;  and  inateoil  of 
decaying,  it  ar<|uireH,  in  time,  an  extraonllnarj- degree 
of  hardneaa.  In  civil  architecture,  in  this  country,  it 
entera  hut  little  into  the  compoaition  of  houaea,  on  ac- 
count of  ita  acarcity,  and  its  vulun  in  ahip-liuilding, 
and  for  poata  of  rural  fences,  etc.  When  employed  in 
ttie  conHtrnction  of  houaea,  it  is  more  particularly  ap- 
plied for  the  aupport  of  the  ailla,  which  uaimlly  consist 
of  more  dcatructililv  timlier,  and  which,  if  they  were 
placed  inimediately  on  the  ground,  would  sooner  de- 
ray.  From  the  hardness  of  tlie  wimmI  when  seasoned, 
the  (immeaa  of  the  grain,  and  its  luntre  wlien  |Milialie<l, 
It  haa  lieon  extenaively  used  in  caliinet-making,  and 
has  lieen  anl>stituta<l  liy  turners  for  the  Ixix-woimI,  in 
many  apeciea  of  light  work,  auch  aa  amall  domeetic 
wares,  toys,  etc.  It  haa  also  lieen  employed  liy  mill- 
wrights  ti>T  cogs,  liut  it  ia  leaa  valuable  for  thia  pur- 
yio*r  th.'in  that  of  the  r(H'k-ma|.ie. 

The  imwt  important  use  to  which  the  locust  ia  ap- 
plied in  Hritain,  is  tli:it  of  forming  trenails  fur  ship- 
faatenings  ;  and  large  ({uantitieB  are  annually  imported 
into  that  country- from  America.  As  long  as  we  can 
sopply  them  for  the  prii-e*  which  they  at  present  Iwar, 
it  never  would  repay  the  ;rr>wer  t«  i  ultivate  them  In 
England  for  this  special  |>iir(Hise. 

In  France,  the  locuat  haa  been  eztensivaly  culti- 
vated in  the  (Sironde,  in  copses,  which  are  cut  at  the 
age  of  four  yean,  for  vlae-prupa ;  and  tbeaa  prupa  are 


aaid  to  laat  men  than  30  yean.  In  tha  lama  district 
old  trees  are  pollarded,  and  their  branches  lopp,d  ovary 
third  year,  for  the  aame  purpoae.  In  I'aris,  niunv 
small  artlvlaa  are  made  of  the  wood;  such  us  .alt 
cellan,  augar-dlaUas,  a|ioona,  forka,  sand-boxes,  p(ij,„r! 
Iinivas,  etc. 

In  lA)mbardy,  the  wood  of  the  locust  la  used  fur 
many  rural  purposes.  Young  planU  of  it  were  fun,, 
erly  much  employed  for  live  fancea  ;  but  this  pnutico 
lina  long  since  been  abandoned,  because  tha  tren  »«« 
found  to  impoverish  the  aoil ;  and,  with  ago,  lc,Ht  jt, 
pricklea  j  liealdes,  from  iieing  continually  pnineil  to 
keep  it  low,  or  f>om  b«in({  cropped  by  inimal,  tlio 
hedges  became  thin  and  open  at  tha  bottom  '  a,;,! 
eventually  liecame  mora  atuwps.  Italy,  as  wlill  u 
the  southern  Departments  of  France,  Micliaux  cimMil- 
ora  the  countries  In  which  the  greatest  odvaiitagi-s  niiiv 
lie  derived  from  the  rapid  growth  of  thia  tree.  I'n 
good  aoila,  in  such  climates,  at  the  end  of  'iU  iir  >,') 
years,  be  say*  that  a  mosa  of  wood  may  Ih>  obtaiue.l 
from  the  locuat,  twico  aa  great  us  from  any  other  sue. 
ciea  of  tree. 

In  countries  whero  clover  and  root  cropa  uto  not 
cultivate<l,  the  leaves  of  the  locust  may  servo  a.n  a 
substitute  for  these  articles  as  provi-nder  fur  miimalii 
When  this  species  is  cultivated  for  thia  purimse    it 
should  be  mown  every  year;  or  the  trees  imiy  lie'ul. 
lowed  to  grow  to  tlie  heightof  M  or  10  feet,  nnd  irestnl 
us  poUarda,  the  branchoa  lieing  cut  off  every  otlur 
year,  which  sliould  lie  done  at  mid-suiiiiner,  wlitii  tln'v 
are  Hucculunt,  and  can  be  dried  for  winter's  iisi..     f,, 
performing  this  o|ieration,  one  or  two  aluMits  shi.uld  Im 
loft  on  each  tree,  to  keep  up  vegeUtion,  HJiJch  iiiuv  Ira 
pruned  oil'  tlie  following  winter  or  spring.     When'  tlm 
shoots  are  to  lie  eaten  f(reen,  none  should  lie  taken  Imt 
those  of  the  same  aeaaon  ;  because  in  them  the  pric  klcs 
are  lieriiuceous,  and,  conseqdenti}',  do  not  injure  ilm 
months  of  the  animals. — ItKoWMt's  Trtt»  "f.lmerim. 
Lofoden  IslancU,  a  krgo  group  of  isUmLH  off 
tho  north-west  coast  <if  Norway,  stretching  nortli^-ast 
to  south-west  from  N.  lat.  07°  M'  to  6'J^  30',  nn,i  !•; 
long.  1-J°  Iti'  HO".     Tho  group  resembles  the  verte! 
line  of  an  animal  in  fonn  ;  the  iitbinda  littinH  into  eaeli 
other  so  closely,  that  from  a  diataucu  thiy  seem  to 
form  one  long  continent.     Tho  islamls,  which  arc  ull 
of  a  granite  or  limestone  formation,  are  precipitous 
ami  ver>-  lofty  ;  the  hills  of  Vaiigoe  rising  almost  [kt- 
pendiculurly  to  a  height  of  'lOOO  feet  above  the  »e:i. 
Tho  channels  which  separate  them  are  narrow,  tortu- 
ous, and  generally  of  great  depth.    The  largest  isjaiiil* 
of  the  group  are  in  the  north,  viz.,  llindw,  Aii.loe,  ami 
Kungoe  ;  ttic  first  lieing  se|iaruted  from  the  main  land 
liy  a  passage  about  a  mile  in  width.     The  tail  of  Uin 
chain  is  formed  of  a  numlier  of  smaller  i.-lands,  tin; 
chief  of  which  are  tlio  two  Vaugoea,  M(]skeiioi«ie,  Vii- 
roe,  and  Host,  separated  from  tho  main  land  Ijy  West 
Fiord.     This  gulf  is  much  dreaded  by  mariners  when 
the  wind  is  south-west,  on  account  of  the  great  swell 
which  rolls  in  from  the  North  Sc.    and  which  is  es- 
iwcklly  (Ungenius  at  the  Jltilstmei.      haiini  1  between 
Vtroe  and  Sloskenosoe.     Tho  moan  U^mperature  of 
the  group  ranges  fMin  23"  in  winter  to  50'^  in  sum- 
mer, which,  consiilering  the  high  latitude,  Is  ( ompara- 
tjvely  mild.    This  is  caused,  however,  by  the  exposure 
of  the  group  to  tliu  Gulf  stream.     Lirge  shoals  of 
herring  and  c<sl  frequent  the  I^ifudeus  annually,  und 
attract  to  these  islands  u  lurgn  concourse  of  lisliinK- 
iMMtts  from  several  hundreds  nt  miles  of  seu-<'oast.     In 
the  inclement  months  of  February  and  March,  gener- 
ally about  30UU  boats  (mostly  o|Mm)  assemble  here  for 
the  cod-fishing,  each  having,  on  an  average,  live  of  a 
craw ,  while  the  aggregate  number  of  lish  taken  amounts 
to  more  than  3,(Ml(J,(KN).     Those  ate  chiefly  drieit  in 
the  sun  and  wind,  without  salt,  and  sent  to  Truuisw, 
Trondhjem,  llergen,  etc.,  along  with  large  ijuantitii's 
of  Cisl-liver  oil  and  cml-roc,  for  ex|iortation  or  home 
uunaumptUiu.     llie  ctHl-lishury  euda  in  April,  uiid  is 
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followed  by  the  httrrlng-flihInK,  which  <•  carried  on  I 
till  the  hoUterouH  Mi>ton,  nt  the  er  of  autumn.  The  1 
rurmenent  population  nf  the  l,of(k<enii  Ik  very  xmall, 
coniiiilerinK  the  extent  nf  territnry,  and  In  iiu«tained 
i)rin('i|>ally  1'^'  the  fliherie*.  Home  cattle,  however, 
iTf  kopt  in  the  moit  sheltered  (larta  of  the  liland, 
where  K""*'  paaturage  la  olitained  in  the  aummer. 
Steilo,  In  the  taland  of  Ulvo,  la  the  chief  vlllaKe  of  the 
i;n>up,  anil  ha*  communication  with  the  porta  of  the 
miiiii  land  by  meana  of  a  iteamer,  which  rislts  th«  \m. 
fndcnii  in  Hummer,  l<>timatej  (npulatlon  of  group, 
4(KX1. 

liOg,  an  apparatu*  uaed  to  measure  the  rate  of  a 
fihip'a  velo<-lty  throuKh  the  water.     For  thli  purpose, 
thiTK  are  several  inventions,  liut  the  one  moet  ((ener- 
gllv  iimhI  is  the  followinK,  culled  the  conimim  loff.     It 
ji  a  piece  of  thin  hoard,  forming  the  quadrant  of  a  cir- 
cle III;  aliout  C  Inches  mdius,  and  balunces  by  a  small 
plate  nf  lead,  nailed  on  the  circular  part,  so  as  to  swim 
|ier|i«nJii'ularly  in  the  water,  with  the  greater  part 
immersed.     The  log-line  is  fastened  to  the   log   by 
meann  of  two  legs,  one  of  which  Is  knotted,  through  a 
bole  at  one  comer,  while  the  other  is  attache<l  *.o  a  pin, 
t'lxed  in  a  bole  at  the  other  comer  so  as  to  draw  out 
occuKioimlly.     The  log-line  lieing  divided  into  certain 
npnce*,  which  are  in  proportion  to  an  equal  number  of 
ge(i)rrii|ihivBl  miles,  na  a  half  or  quarter  minute  Is  to 
an  hour  of  time,  is  wound  alM>ut  a  reel.     The  whole  is 
ompl<>vc<l  to  measure  the  ship's  head-way  in  the  fol- 
lowintf  manner :  the  reel  lieing  held  b3-  one  man,  and 
the  hulf-ininute  glass  by  another ;    the  mate  of  the 
wntcli  rixes  the  pin,  and  throws  the  log  over  the  stem, 
whit'li,  Kwimming  perpendicularly,  feels  an  Immediate 
retintaiicc,  and  is  considered  as  fixed,  the  line  being 
■Uckened  over  the  stern  to  prevent  the  pin  coming 
out.    The  knots  are  measured  from  a  murk  on  the 
line,  at  the  distance  of  12  or  15  fathoms  from  the  log. 
The  glass  is,  therefore,  turned  the  instl^nt  the  mark 
paaseii  over  the  stern  ;  and,  as  soon  as  the  sand  In  the 
aUnn  has  run  out,  the  line  la  stopped.     The  water, 
then  \mnf^  on  the  log,  dislodges  the  pin,  so  that  the 
lioard,  now  presenting  only  its  edge  to  the  water,  Is 
cu.silv  drawn  al>oard.     The  number  of  knots  and  futh- 
nu»  which  hml  run  off  at  the  expiration  of  the  glass, 
(lolenuines   the    ship's    velocity.      The    half-minute 
gUf*,  and  divinions  on  the  line,  should  be  frequently 
meaiured,  to  determine  any   variation   In  either  of 
tlieni.  and  to  make  allowance  accordingly.     If  the 
g\ifi  runii  Si)  seconds,  the  distance  Iwtwcen  the  knots 
Hbciuld  lie  50  feet.    When  it  runs  more  or  less,  it  should 
tlierefure  be  corrected  by  the  following  analogy:  as 
;K)  i»  t(i  6(1,  80  is  the  numlier  of  seconds  of  the  glass  to 
the  distance  between  the  knots  U|Hin  the  line.    As  the 
heat  or  moUture  of  the  weather  has  ofton  a  consider- 
able effect  on  the  glass,  so  as  to  make  it  run  slower  or 
faster,  it  should  l>o  fre<|Uontly  tried  by  the  vibration 
of  a  iieniluluni.     As  many  accidents  attend  a  ship  dur- 
ing a  day')  nailing,  such  as  the  variableness  of  winds, 
the  iliffereiit  ((uuntity  of  sail  carried,  etc.,  it  will  bo 
noeesnary  tu  heave  the  log  at  every  alteration,  and 
even  if  no  alteration  be  iwrceptiblu,  yet  it  ought  to  be 
constantly  heaved.      The  inventor  of  this  simple  but 
vslualile  device  is  not  known,  and  no  mention  of  it 
occurs  till  the  year  1007,  in  an  Kast   India  voyage, 
published  by  I'un'has. — K.  A. 

Logaiithma,  so  useful  in  mathematics,  are  the 
indexes  of  the  ratio  of  numbers  one  to  another.  They 
were  invented  by  Uurun  Merchiston,  un  eminent 
Svotclnuan  (Sir  John  Napier),  in  liil4.  The  metho<l  of 
romputing  by  means  of  marked  pieces  of  ivory,  was 
(U.'U.'uvered  aliout  the  same  time,  ami  hence  called 
Napier's  lines.  The  invention  was  afterward  com- 
pleted by  Mr.  Uriggs,  at  O.xfonl, 

liOg-Buaid,  two  lioards  shutting  toguther  like  a 
Iwok,  and  divided  into  several  columns,  (x>ntuining 
the  hours  of  the  day  and  night,  tho  direction  of  the 
winds  and  tbe  ooune  uf  Uie  akip,  with  all  the  material 


oncnrrences  that  happen  during  tha  14  honrs,  or  from 
noon  to  no<m,  together  with  the  latitude  by  observa- 
tion. Kmm  this  table  tha  ofllcers  work  tha  ship's  way, 
anil  compile  their  journals.  The  whole  being  written 
with  chalk.  Is  rublxtd  out  every  day  at  noon. — K.  A. 

Log-Book,  a  book  Into  which  tha  contents  of 
the  log-board  are  daily  transcribed  at  noon,  together 
with  any  circumstance,  deserving  notice,  that  mar 
happen  to  the  ship,  or  within  her  cognisance,  eithnr  at 
sea,  or  within  a  harbor,  etc.  The  Intarmediate  divis- 
ions or  watchea  of  a  log-book,  containing  4  houra 
each,  are  usually  signed  by  the  commanding  officer 
thereof,  In  ships  of  war,  or  Kast  Indlanien. — K.  A. 

ItOg-Ijlne,  the  line  which  la  fastened  to  the  log. 

Logwood  (Kr.  Hou  dt  t'ampifche ;  tier.  Kam)te- 
irholt ;  I)u.  Campecheouti  Up.  i'lUo  de  t'amprchf),  the 
wood  of  a  tree  (llamuUoryUm  C'ampeckianum,  Lin.),  a 
native  of  America,  and  which  attains  the  greatest  per- 
fection at  C'ampeachy,  and  in  the  West  Indies.     It 
thrives  liest  in  a  wet  soil,  with  a  large  pmimrtion  of 
clay.     The  lo^wood-trea  is  like  the  white  thorn,  but  a 
great  deal  larger.     The  wood  la  hard,  compact,  heavy, 
and  of  a  deep  red  color  internally,  which  it  gives  nut 
lioth  to  water  and  alcohol.     It  is  an  article  of  great 
(commercial  Importance,  lieing  extensively  used  as  a 
dye-wood.     It  is  imgiorted  in  lugs,  that  are  afterward 
clii|ipcd.     (The  logwooil-tree,  and  tha  adventures  of 
those  that  were  formerly  engaged  in  cutting  it,  are 
ilescrilieil  by  Danipier  ;  see  his  Vnyaijtt,  vol.  11.,  part  2, 
p.  6<i,  ed.  1720.)     We  liorrow  from  the  learned  and 
able  work  of  Dr.  Bancroft,  the  following  curious  de> 
tails  with  respect  to  the  use  of  logwood:  "Logwood 
seems  to  have  been  flrst  brought  to  Kngland  soon  after 
the  accession  of  Queen  Klizubeth  ;  but  the  various  and 
beautiful  colors  dyed  from  it  proved  so  fugacious,  that 
a  general  outcry  against  its  use  was  soon  raised  ;  and 
un  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed  in  the  2Bd  year  of  her 
reign,  which  prohibited  its  use  as  a  dye  under  severe 
penalties,  and  not  only  authorized  but  directed  the 
burning  of  it,  in  whatever  hands  it  might  be  found 
within  the  realm ;  and  thouj^h  thia  wood  was  after- 
ward sometimes  clandestinely  used  (under  tbe  feigned 
name  of  blackwoiHl),  it  continued  subject  to  this  pro- 
hiliition  for  nearly  KH)  years,  or  until  the  passing  of 
tbe  act  lit  and  14  Cluis.  II.;  the  preamble  of  which 
declares,  that  the  ingenious  industry  of  modern  times 
hath  taught  the  dyers  of  England  the  art  of  fixing 
colors  made  of  logwood,  nlitu  blackwood,  so  as  that,  by 
experience,  they  are  found  as  lasting  iis  the  colors 
made  with  imif  other  tort  ofdytiiuj  leood  tchatever  ;  and 
on  this  ground  it  re|ieals  so  much  of  the  statute  of 
Klizalietli  as  related  to  logwood,  and  gives  permission 
to  import  and  use  it  for  dyeing.     I'robably  the  solid- 
tuile  of  the  dyers  to  obtain  this  permission,  induced 
them  til  pretend  that  their  industry-  bad  done  much 
mure  than  it  really  had,  in  fixing  the  colors  of  lug- 
wood  ;  must  of  which,  even  ut  this  time,  are  noto- 
riously deficient  in  regard  tu  their  durability." — Uan- 
cuoKT  on  I'ermaiwnt  Colors. 

Loire,  La  (unc  Lii/er),  the  longest  river  in  France, 
rises  ut  the  fuot  of  Uerbier  des  Junes,  among  the  Ce- 
vonncs  Mountains,  in  the  Department  uf  Arducbe,  and 
after  a  westerly  course  of  .>ll)  miles,  falls  into  the  Uay 
of  llisca>'.      This   river  drains  a  district  of  Franco 
nearly  equal   in  extent   to  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
kingdom.       It  becomes   navigable    at    Hoanne,   and 
passes  the  fluurUhing  towns  of  Orleans,  Itlois,  Tours, 
Saumur,  and  Nuiites.     The  navigation  is  interrupted, 
j  however,  during  four  or  five  months  of  the  year,  by 
I  frost  or  floods.     To  obviate  some  of  the  difliculties  in- 
cidental to  the  navigation  of  this  river,  a  lateral  cunul 
I  lias  been  formed  along  a  part  of  its  course,  extending 
:  fruin  the  (^unal  du  Centre  to  the  Canal  de  liriuro. 
The  Loire  communicates  with  the  Khuue  and  Seiue  by 
I  means  of  canals.     The  affluents  of  this  river  are  very 
{  numerous  and  important — many  of  them  navigable. 
I  Tho««  on  tbe  right  ant,  tb«  Arroux,  tbe  Niuvre,  Um 
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Maine  (formeid  by  tba  union  of  tiM  Maranne  md  tha 
Saithe) !  on  tite  l»tt,  the  AtlitK.  the  I^ttet,  the  Cher, 
the  indie,  the  Vlenmt,  tha  Thou6,  and  the  Hivre-Nan- 
taine.  To  prevent  the  Imlr^  from  spreadhift  orer  the 
low  ffroundii  aloni^t  itii  connte,  H  hiu>  h««n  hanked  in  by 
dyke*,  bnilt  muih  iibove  fta  ordinary  lerel.  ThaM 
emhankmentii  were  never  known  to  >five  w:iy  previoua 
to  the  Rre  >t  rtoodii  of  1H46.  They  f;ave  way  at  tha  name 
place  during  the  fearful  innndntlona  of  June,  1856,  car- 
i^'ln^  away  tba  bridt^  and  villii|^  of  8iivouni6rea,  and 
inunduting  tha  (wmmanea  of  Im  Kii-he-«xtra  and  La 
(Jha-wlle-aax<Naax,  oanninft  a  dreadftil  loan  of  life  and 
prii|ierty.  The  month  of  the  rirer  ia  about  mvan 
milea  wide,  meaanred  ftfom  8t.  iVazare  to  Paimbniif. 
Ships  And  (jreat  dilHcuity  in  taking;  the  niotith  of  the 
river,  owinft  to  the  exposod  nature  of  its  position, 
and  to  the  nnmetous  aand-lianka  which  travi-nie  it. 

Itombard,  a  term  anciently  niied  In  Knglnnd  for  a 
banker  or  moneylender.  The  naino  U  dt<riv»('.  from 
the  Italian  merchant*,  the  nrreat  ..  jrerx  or  money- 
lenders  of  the  middle  af;eK,  principally  from  the  ritiea 
of  lA>ml>ardy,  who  an  niiid  to  hav  ettled  in  lx>ndon 
in  the  middle  of  the  ]3th  cant.ir  '  to  have  tnken 
up  their  r««idenco  in  a  etreot  in  (..e  city  which  rtill 
bear*  their  name.  lA>m:Mrd  tieuram  were  Mtnt  to 
England  by  Fopa  (iregory  IX.  to  lend  monwy  ti^  con- 
vents, pommnnltiea,  and  private  pcntonst,  who  were 
not  alile  to  pay  down  the  tenths  which  were  collected 
thrnnghout  the  kingdom  with  hreat  rif(or  that  year, 
13  Hanrr  HI.,  llftW.  They  had  ollice*  in  l-onii>anl- 
street,  which  f^reat  banking  street  it  called  after  them 
to  thi.1  day.  Their  uaurioDs  transactions  cnus«id  their 
expulsion  fVom  the  kingdom  in  the  reign  of  Kllxalieth. 
Stowe,  in  his  Stirriy  of  lAmHtm,  says,  ''  Then  have  ye 
Lomliarde-streat,  so  called  of  tha  I.ongolHird«  and 
other  merchants,  strangers  of  diverse  nations,  assem- 
bling there  twict  every  day.  The  me«tiiig  of  which 
merchant*  there  continueil  until  the  HA  of  Deceinlier, 
in  the  j-ear  1  j<>«;  on  the  which  day  the  »aid  merchants 
to  make  their  meetings  at  tlie  llursse,  it  place  then  new 
ItaiMeil  for  that  purpose,  in  the  ward  of  <'omliill,  and 
waa  sinca,  by  her  majesty  Queen  KMznIieth,  name<l 
the  Hoyal  Kxchange." 

London  ( l.atln,  /Mtufmiuii. ;  Krench,  l.fmdrft ; 
Italian,  /..tmdn),  the  metMpolis  of  the  Hritii-h  empire, 
and  one  of  th ;  greateat  cities  of  ancient  or  modem 
time*,  is  sitoate  on  both  bank*  of  the  Thsmcs,  almnt 
46  mile*  almve  its  mouth  at  the  Nors,  and  i!>  Ivlow 
the  highest  tideway,  Thougli  chiefly  within  the 
county  of  Middlesex,  l/ondon  Includes  parts  of  Murrey 
and  Kent,  and  extend*  into  K*s«x.  St.  I'aui's,  the 
most  strikiiut  object  in  the  citr,  is  in  lat.  61°  SO'  4N" 
N.,  Jong.  0'^  5'  W"  W.  of  (ircenwich.  Its  eariy  his- 
tory is  hxt  in  olwcnrity,  and  the  Hrst  authentic  notice 
of  H  esisteBCB  is  that  of  Tacitus  (Anmxl.,  Mb,  xlv., 
cap.  <{),  who.  In  alluding  to  l/HuUnium,  says,  "  Cog- 
nomeiito  quidem  coloniK  non  inslgne,  »*<'■  copiu  neg<v 
tiator.im  et  commeatnum  maximn  celebre."  The 
derivation  nf  die  name  "  l.<>ndnn."  has  been  the  *ul>- 
ject  of  much  conjectura  ;  hut  that  mentioned  by  Pan- 
cant  (hmtloH,  p.  17)  seems  most  fpasilde,  vIe.,  /./yn, 
in  Cnltic,  a  lake,  and  <lm,  a  town,  it  could  not,  how- 
ever, have  l^pen  a  place  of  im|Mirtaiice  at  t'"i  period 
of  Julius  (Vsar'a  invasion,  aa  It  is  mit  noticed  in 
hii  ^ 'mnm»ninrin.  Aliout  JOH  years  thereafter,  the 
Konuni,  under  t'landius,  took  (tossesslon  of  the  city, 
end  calltxl  it  Augusta,  in  honor  of  that  prince.  It  was 
erart«<1  into  a  priafecture ;  and  the  Inhabitants,  nom- 
inall}'citj)!ens  of  Kome,  were  gnvemett  by  i{oman  laws 
and  Kimian  magistrate*. 

lx>ndon  was  not  fortilled  at  an  early  perio<l  of  the 
Homan  occupation;  for  in  a.n.  Gl,  the  liritons  under 
tloadleaa.  revolted,  ca))tnre<l  and  burned  the  city,  ar.d 
maasaerad  the  InhabitaiitH,  The  city  waa  s<Mm,  ho  '. 
aver,  rabutlt,  but  I*  supposeil  to  liRve  rxmutined  opou 
till  tlia  raign  of  Cnnstanlin*  th«  (Ireat.  From  tha 
■ambor  of  cohiii  of  liia  time  fannU  under  iihe  walla,  It 


may  be  infeited  that  that  amparo.-  eonstmctad  tha 
walls ;  and  it  is  a)l?geu  that  he  naade  London  an  enig. 
copal  tea.  The  limits  of  these  walls  have  been  pntty 
exactly  asoertaiaed.  Titay  uommanoed  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Tower,  extended  along  the  Minories 
awl  back  of  Hnundsditch,  across  I'lshopegnte-Htrect  in 
a  straight  line,  by  London  Wall,  to  Oripplegn't* ; 
thence  soathward  to  Aldersgato,  proueeding  ufterwiiril 
by  tha  back  of  Christ's  Hospital  and  Old  Newgiito 
IMUiaing  behind  the  site  of  Newgate  Prison,  and  so 
reaching  Ludgate)  again  proceeding  westward  to  the 
Kiver  Fleet,  and  terminating  at  a  fort  called  aftcr'vnrd 
Uaynard's  Castle.  Tlieir  oonipnsa  was  completed  liv 
another  wall  along  the  lauik  of  the  Thames.  Kxtunt  at 
tha  wall*  from  and  to  the  side  of  the  river,  i  milon  and 
1  furlong ;  on  the  bank,  1  mile  and  1-lOth ;  unlfiirm 
height,  iJ  foet.  Through  nates  in  these  walls,  roacU 
led  to  ditferent  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Tlio  great 
Homan  Itouds,  Watling-atreet  and  ICrmin-street,  liad 
their  termini  at  the  London  Sline,  or  Koman  idilliari- 
un  .  ■\  portion  of  whicli  still  remains,  and  it  inseit'-d 
in  tlie  most  conspicuous  part  of  St.  Swithin's  Cl'un'h 
abvtting  on  Cannon-street.  The  names  of  the  gates 
are  stilt  preserved  in  streets,  etc.,  via.,  Ludgiite,  AU 
dersgatc,  Muorgate,  Uishopsgate,  Aldgiite,  New^ato 
Cripplegate,  and  Postern  Row,  on  Tower  Hill.  After 
the  tiomans  withdrew  their  forces  from  Kngliind,  Lon- 
don  suffered  severely  till  the  8ajions  tixed  thcmnelvrs 
in  tha  eountrj'.  it  is  said  to  have  become  then  ttie 
(npital  of  the  iCast  Siixon  kingdom ;  at  any  rate,  it 
quickly  regained  its  former  importance,  and  is  called 
liy  Venerable  Uede  a  "princely  town  of  tr.ide," 
.Soon  after  the  introduction  of  Ohristiantitv,  Old  ,St, 
Paul's,  and  8t,  Peter's  at  Westminster,  were  founclml. 
When  the  8axon  monarchies  were  united  in  the  perwn 
of  I'^tliert,  London  became  the  capital  of  the  eoniMiU 
idated  kingdom,  and  such  it  has  continued  to  be.  'n 
the  reign  of  Alfred  it  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
Danish  invasior.,  as  well  as  from  those  of  a  fire,  which 
neariy  consuMio<!  it  In  MU.S. 

After  tlie  battle  of  Hastings,  the  city  aubinitted  to 
William,  who  griinte<l  it  a  charter,  still  extant ;  and 
who  uaminenceil  liuiUIIng  the  Tower  nf  London  in 
1078.  .\lHiUt  this  time  the  capital  suft'ered  wvcrely 
and  frequently  by  lirea,  espeoiully  in  1077  and  liwii. 
in  the  f.illuwing  reign  It  was  visited  by  a  hurrinino 
and  an  inundation  ;  the  Utter  c-.rrying  away  the  lint 
wooden  liridge  over  the  Thames.  Henry  I.  grunted  a 
new  charter  to  the  city  in  IKM),  restoring  the  privileges 
it  enjoyed  previous  to  the  Conquest,  and  cunferrin;?  on 
tl<e  citizens  tl>e  right  of  electing  their  owi,  iiitgl<tMte!i. 
It  is  said  that  thl^  docuinrnt  served  as  the  nKxIel  I'nr 
Magna  Clwrta.  'i'ha  population  in  111!  was  eKtimnted 
by  Pet«r  of  lllois  at  4(»,000.  The  title  of  the  chief 
iiiagistrate  was  changed  liy  Henry  II.  frinu  Portreeve 
to  itallifT;  ami  in  II'JI  he  is  called  Lord  Mayor,  in  a 
document  issued  by  the  t^ourt  of  Aldiirinen.  In  ll'.w 
ItichanI  I.  committed  the  duty  of  litiug  a  niitionul 
standani  nl'  weights  and  measures  to  the  Kheriftn  nf 
Limdon  and  Middlesex.  John,  by  severu;  chartiTt, 
conferred  addiliomil  favors  on  the  city  ;  among  I'thcra, 
the  jurlMlictionand  conservation  of  the  Kivers  Thames 
and  Medway;  and  the  (tower  of  choosing  KhrriH'i.  In 
1221  the  llrst  stone  of  the  pnsent  'VeHtininxter  .Xliliey 
was  laid  by  Henry  III. ;  and  in  I'iilt!  water  vim  coti- 
veyed  in  pipes  from  the  village  t.f 'iybnm  to  the  city. 
In  VMiH  and  117<t  the  city  was  visited  by  famine,  onil 
in  IIUH  by  a  s|iacles  of  plague,  on  all  of  which  ocoa- 
kions  it  sulferetl  grievously. 

Under  iidwastl  I.  Ixtndnn  was  Hrst  divide<l  into  24 
wards,  each  to  choose  commnn  councilinen  and  nii 
aMeniiun.  Kdward  II.,  in  l.'lltS,  pMhlbited  a*  ii  mil- 
sanci  the  bur.iing  of  coal,  then  lately  introduced,  liut 
hi*  mistake  wa*  soon  discovered  and  roctiHe<t.  llndir 
tCdward  III.  the  city  received  the  |)erpetual  ri|{lit  of 
m*gi«trac/  over  Mouthwark.  In  ISfll  the  r'ltmm 
ware  .'•la^maJ  by  the  iMurrectlin  of  Wat  Tyler,  but 
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thU  wM  aooa  tuH>r«M> '  Stttet  lampa  were  fint 
iiaed  in  Ml<i>  I*  'ho  war*  of  the  Koset,  Loadon 
chieHy  favorad  tii«  intereats  of  the  House  of  York; 
nnd  ftiter  the  tattle  of  Burnet,  in  1471,  fVlward  VI. 
knighted  the  nuR<or,  reeonleT,  and  18  aldoimen. 
This  waa  the  era  <n  the  first  printing-press,  constructed 
snd  «or)"td  by  Caxton  io  V'<'stminiter  Abbey,  as 
woU  as  t^^  erection  of  water  ointems  and  cunduits  In 
s(  ireril  parts  of  the  city  and  saburbs.  In  the  reign  of 
Ilonry  Til.,  a  disease  called  the  "  sweating  Ric<'neBs'' 
carried  off  two  mayors  and  six  aldermen,  witn  many 
citicons.  Some  considerable  improvements  were  mode 
in  tills  reign,  as  well  aa  in  that  of  Henry  VIII.,  to 
which  the  suppress'on  of  religious  liousea  by  the  latter 
materiiilly  contributed ;  these  giving  way  "to  schools, 
hospitals,  and  charitable  institutions.  By  the  aid  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  prosperity  of  London  rapidly 
iidvauu6<l  during  her  reign.  The  refugees  trom  the 
Netherlands  introduced  lumerous  manufactures  be- 
fore unknown  in  England,  and  in  thhi  way  conferred 
espiMuil  l)cneflts on  London.  ' 

lly  in  IPS  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.,  it 
may  be  seen  that  the  chief  part  of  LonOon  than  cou- 
sistcd  of  Newgate-street,  Clieapaide,  the  Poultrj-,  and 
Comhill,  and  the  various  streets  and  alleys  leading 
from  theui  to  the  Thames.  Along  the  Straud,  toward 
AVestininstcr,  were  houses  on  both  sides — those  to  the 
south,  and  abutting;  on  the  river,  lieing  the  palaces  of 
tb«  chief  nobility.  The  nanids  of  Sulisbur}',  Norfolk, 
BucliiDgUam,  Arundel,  Essex,  etc.,  have  l>oen  |>orpet- 
imtod  in  the  streets  now  on  the  sites  of  palux'ti  and 
gardens  formerly  belonging  to  these  families.  Spring 
Gardens  formed  a  series  of  walks,  with  liowllng  green, 
etc.,  extending  from  Charing  Cross  toward  Whitehall 
Palace,  whence  to  the  Abbey  there  was  a  regular 
street.  On  the  Surrey  side,  there  were  not  ten  build- 
in|;s  between  Lambeth  and  the  west  foot  of  Ulack- 
friars  Ilrld^'o ;  but  f>oni  that  point  a  row  of  houses 
was  continued  to  the  Borough.  Suuthwark  then  ex- 
tended but  a  short  distance  along  High-street;  and 
there  were  small  scattered  houses  from  i'ooley-stroct 
to  llurnelydown.  In  the  reign  of  Junies  I.  br'cK  v/us 
intriHlih  eit  as  u  substitute  for  wood  in  I^n<''..n  houses, 
aal  till'  irccts  were  first  {taved  with  stones.  The  city 
was  sevirely  vi/^ited  by  the  plague  in  ICOI,  and  again 
in  the  r«i(,'n  of  Cliarles  I.  During  the  civil  wars  a 
majority  of  the  corporation  took  p<irt  with  tho  (;ora- 
nioai,  and  the  city  treasury  was  of  groat  service  to 
their  party. 

After  the  Kosturation  London  begun  greatly  to  re- 
vive; but  a  serious  check  was  given  to  it  l>y  the  last 
\W.i  of  tho  plapiio,  which  raged  from  Juno  till  the 
end  of  Decemlwr,  KUWi,  and  destroyed  nearly  a  third 
of  the  population.  This  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
"Great  Fire,"  which  commenced  2d  .September,  lfl6(>, 
lasted  four  days  and  nights,  and  in  that  time  re<luce(^ 
to  oslies  five  sixths  of  the  wliolo  city  within  the  walls. 
1'iio  ruins  covered  a  space  moru  than  a  mile  long  and 
half  a  mile  bronil ;  and  iMo  valuu  of  buildings  and 
goods  consumed  was  estimated  at  ten  to  twelve  mil- 
lions Kterling.  But  though  severe  at  thn  time,  this 
visitation  contributed  materially  to  the  iiiipnivumcnt 
of  the  city.  It  was  built  on  a  more  commiHlious  plan 
by  Sir  Cliristophor  Wreu  in  about  four  years.  From 
tho  tiino  iif  its  ro-constructlou,  few  Btirrin)^  events  oc- 
curred. Tho  first  stone  of  8t.  Paul's  was  laid  in  1(175. 
The  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  in  ICM  l>rought 
to  Uinduu  many  French  I'n>testant  families,  who  peo- 
pled .Spitallields,  and  intnnluced  the  manufacture  of 
silk.  The  ooutinued  growth  of  the  city  in  the  reign 
of  Q'leen  Anne  occasioned  tira  act  of  1711  for  building 
tlfty  new  ehurohis,  tho  imt  lieing  |«id  by  a  tax  on  all 
coal*  bmught  into  the  Thames.  The  streets  were  then 
flnt  Konvrally  lighted;  flre-englnas  were  prv'vided, 
and  measures  taken  fur  watching  the  city.  In  her 
reign,  Clsrksnwell,  Old-street,  the  lower  part  of  .Shore 
ditch,  Mariburuu(hH>tre«t,    iMut,  Uedfont-iow,   *M 


LiDB-a<iaare,  and ;  a  district  north'  of  Holbora,  wartT 
aniMsed  ta  the  metropolis. 

In  the  reign  of  Ueorge  I.  some  additions  wore  made 
to  London,  chiefly  to  the  north  of  Oxford-street  and 
about  Berkeley  aquare.  In  the  reign  of  George  II. 
some  new  parishes  were  erected,  vl(.,  St.  George's, 
Bloomsbury ;  8t.  Ann's,  Limehouso ;  £t.  Paul's,  iSept- 
ford ;  and  St.  Matthew's,  fiethnal  Green.  The  Kive- 
Fleet  waa  covered,  and  a  market  built  on  it ;  Grosve- 
nor-square,  Westminster  Bridge,  and  Great  George- 
street,  were  built ;  and  roads  were  formed  in  several 
directions,  the  principal  one  skirting  tb«  northern  part 
of  the  city  from  I'addington  to  Islington. 

The  acGOSsioi.  of  George  III.  gave  a  fresh  stimulus 
to  improvement  and  extension.  A  new  bridge  at 
Blackfo'iars,  with  handsome  streets  leading  to  it,  and 
many  new  dwellings  on  the  Surrey  side,  were  emcted. 
On  the  north-west  side  the  parishes  of  St.  Poncras  and 
Marj-lebone  were  formed.  At  the. some  perio<l  the 
street  pavement  for  foot  passengers  was  tint  Inid 
down,  the  kennela  removed  from  the  middle  tc  the 
sides  of  tho  streets,  and  tlie  numbering  of  houses  in- 
troduced. The  American  war  gave  a  temporary  check 
to  extension ;  but  soon  after  the  peace  of  1783  the  ad- 
vance became  more  rapid  than  ever.  Docks  were  con- 
8tructe«l,  tlie  commerce  of  the  city  rapidly  augmented, 
the  ground  near  the  water  side  woa  covered  with 
liuiidings.  and,  wostwud,  Bedford,  Kussel'.,  and 
Brunswick  Squares  qiuckly  sprung  up.  From  the 
Uegency  in  1811,  London  advanced  in  extent  and  ele- 
gance still  more  rapidly.  Regent's  Park  was  formed^, 
and  surrounded  by  handsome  terraces ;  and  within  the 
lust  few  ytwta  the  extensive  and  fashionable  districts 
callixl  Bclgravia  nnd  Tybumia — the  former  to  the 
soutli  and  the  latter  to  the  north  of  Hyde  Park — have 
been  created,  and  literally  covered  with  houses  of  a 
high  class.  In  1851  tlicre  were  a05,9'i3  inhabited 
houses  in  the  metn>|)olis,  and  there  are  no  less  than 
(iUOO  streets  enumerated  in  the  London  Postal  Guide  for 
Jiinuary,  1857. 

The  situation  of  London,  on  the  banks  of  a  groat 
tidal  river,  is  also  peculiarly  favorable  for  a  large  city 
in  a  sanitary  point  of  view.  The  subsoil  is  partly  clay 
(the  London  cluy  of  the  geologist).  The  valley  of  the 
Thames  has  a  gradual  ascent  on  the  north  side ;  and 
tho  south  side,  though  U^low  the  levol  of  spring  tides, 
has  been  well  securou  against  inundations  by  embank- 
ments. Tlie  air  is  tem))erate  ami  rather  dry  than 
moist,  and  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  has  gradually 
but  rapidly  improved  from  the  earlier  part  of  lust  cen- 
tur)-,  when  the  deaths  were  annually  1  in  2U  of  tlie 
population,  whereas  at  present  tliey  are  about  1 
in  40. 

It  is  diflicult  to  assi j  I  any  distinct  boundaries  to 
the  metropolis,  as  almost  continuous  lines  of  houses 
stretch  like  branches  from  the  main  trunk  of  London, 
to  Ohiswick,  Kensnl  Green,  Kilburn,  Hauipstead, 
llighgato,  Stan\''ord  Hill,  and  Upper  Clapton  in  Mid- 
dlesex; Stratfjrd  and  North  Woolwich  in  Essex; 
Greenwich  and  Lee  in  Kent;  and  Dulwich,  Norwood, 
Clapham,  Wandsworth,  and  Putney  in  Surrey, 
Those,  too,  are  ccnstautly  increasing  in  length  and 
breadth ;  the  vacant  s|>aces  Itotweuu  distant  lines  of 
roud  lioing  tille.l  up  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
circle  formei'  on  a  radius  of  four  miles  from  Charing 
Cross  oxcludos  a  large  |>ortioii  of  London ;  but  its  e>  • 
trome  length  may  be  set  down  as  ten  miles,  and  iu« 
breud.h  at  aliout  six.  There  aro  four  divisiims  of  the 
motruiiolis  which,  though  rather  vague,  are  pretty  geu- 
eraliy  understood  by  Londoners — tiieso  are,  tlin  City, 
the  West  End,  Lamliotb,  and  tho  Uuruugh  ;  the  two 
tirst  on  the  MiiUllcsox,  and  tlie  otliers  on  the  .Surrey 
side  of  the  water.  The  city  of  London  pro|iar  has  an 
area  of  726  acres,  and  ixmtalns  KM  parishes— 1)7  within 
and  U  without  the  walla.  In  its  UKist  limited  sense, 
the  luatroiMilis  includes  the  cities  of  l<ooiluii  and  West- 
minatar,  th*  porliaiuentary  boruu jba  of  Tower  Uaiii* 
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l«tl,  Finsbury,  Maiylebone,  Lambeth,  and  Southwark.  I  citleg  and  boroughs  above  mentioned,  at  ascertained  by 
Annexed  U  an  account  of  the  populatib u  of  the  varions  |  the  different  censuses,  beginning  with  the  first  in  1801 : 


CIUm  ud  BotWfhi. 


ISOl. 


ISIl. 


IS<I. 


IMI. 


lui. 


London  City 

We«tminaterCttT.. 
Tower  Hamlets  Boi 
FInsbnry 
Mar.vlebone 
Lotnbetk 

Sonthwark 

Total 


rough. , 


1S«,8S9 
1S8,210 
184,S6S 
184,«1« 
»7,M9 
4»,IM6 
Bi,S18 


878,0M 


1(1,080 
£87,487 
ia7,lH0 
l!)a,SM 
70,806 
108,768 


lVS48i 

183,0SS 
291,650 
801,781 
174.854 
108,065 
188,668 


129,868 
201,849 
807,246 
209,128 
240,294 
160,068 
184,117 


994,746   I  1,207,482  |  1,476,048 


120,702 
219,980 
419,730 
2t)0,04.') 
i87,4«fl 
197,412 
142,620 


1,602,902 


127,809 
241,611 
589,1  U 
828,-72 
870,057 
2Al,»«e 
_  17a,8«!i_ 

2,IW7,5ii8 


The  metropolitan  district  comprised  within  the  bills 
of  mortality  includes,  with  the  cities  and  boroughs 
eml)raced  in  the  foregoing  table,  other  integral  parts 
of  London,  lilte  Chelsea,  Brompton,  and  Kensington  ; 
and  the  suburbs,  such  as  Greenwich,  Wandsworth, 
Hammersmith,  Putney,  etc.  In  this  view,  the  area 
of  the  metropolin  is  78,029  acres,  comprising  186  par- 
ishes, and  the  present  population  may  be  et>timated  at 
upward  of  2,600,000.  Annexed  is-  an  account  of  the 
]iopulation  of  this  area  at  the  date  of  each  census, 
commencing  with  1801 : 


Yp^n.  Population. 

IWI M8,S68 

1811 1,188,815 

1821 1,878,947 


Yoan. 

1881 1,«04.9»4 

1841 1.948.417 

1801„ !  m236 


FoputatloB. 
',W4.t 


Bnt  many  merchants  and  citizens,  taking  advantage 
of  the  easy  access  to  the  country  afforded  by  the  rail- 
ways, occupy  honseg  at  such  places  as  Kingston, 
Esther,  Walton,  Kichmond,  Twickenham,  Staines, 
Windsor,  Keignte,  BriKhton,  etc.,  making  daily  jour- 
neys to  and  from  the  city,  so  that  the}'  and  thoir  fami- 
lies are  not  inciudetl  in  the  foregoing  acciiunt. 

Commercf. — As  one  of  tho  great  occupations  of  its 
inhabitants,  the  commerce  of  Ix)ni1oi.  demands  the 
first  notice.  Tho  capital  of  a  great  empire,  with  im- 
mense wealth  cfvncentrated  in  it,  having  casj-  access, 
tioth  l>y  land  and  water,  to  nil  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
and  everj-  facility  o"  communication  with  foreign 
countries,  Ixindon  has  l>ecome,  with  perhaps  the  single 
exception  of  New  York,  the  greatest  commercial  city 
in  the  world.  The  commercial  growth  and  prosperity 
of  I^ndon  are  especially  to  Iw  ascril>ed  to  its  great 
river-jKirt,  the  Thames.  This  famous  stream  has  its 
source  within  the  l;nrdprs  of  Gloucestershire,  a  littlu 
to  the  south-west  of  Cirencester,  and  l>ccomcs  nnvi- 
galde  at  I.echlade,  IW  miles  above  Ixmdon.  It  is  first 
affected  b}'  the  tide  aliout  1<^  miles  alwve  the  ini-tropo- 
Us ;  l>ut  before  reaching  this  |xiint  it  is  swollen  by 
junction  with  the  Isis,  Rennet,  Coin,  and  Wey.  The 
city  corimration  are  the  chief  conservators  of  the 
river,  and  appoint  a  navigation  committee,  who  supvr- 
inton'*  the  towing-patlis,  bridges,  water-courses,  and 
whatever  relates  to  the  river,  as  far  as  a  stone  a  little 
alHive  Staine's  Bridge.  Hi);her  up  the  supervision  is 
diviiled  l)etwe«n  the  city  am!  a  Ijody  chiefly  composed 
of  the  landowners  on  lioth  sides  of  the  river.  The 
nmwrvatlon  of  the  river  l>el<)W  Ixmdon  is  also  in  some 
measure  under  the  government  of  the  city  corporation, 
but  the  Trinity  House  has  concurrent  jurisilirtion,  ami 
no  liallast  can  Ite  ralse<l  without  its  authority.  The 
appointment  and  control  of  pilots,  the  placing  ami 
repairs  of  land-marks  nnil  buoys  to  indicate  the  chan- 
nels, and  the  establishment  of  flouting  lights,  are  also 
under  tho  superintendence  of  the  Trinity  House.  ( !losc 
to  Ixmdon  Bridge  there  is  water  sutflcient  for  vessels 
of  NOG  tons  burden,  and  the  legixlature  has  placed  tho 
shipping  of  the  |«irt,  aad  their  moorings,  under  the 
direction  of  the  liiirlKir-masters,  nominnte<l  by  the  cor- 
imration, and  app'oved  by  the  Trinity  House.  The 
slnnosities,  currents,  and  shoals  in  the  river,  and  its 
varying  depth,  render  the  navigation  rather  Intricate. 
The  river  pilots,  who  are  a  distinct  class,  conduct  ves- 
sel* to  Oravesend,  where  they  are  relieved  by  the  sea 
nllola.  Down  to  I8(K1,  the  commerce  of  I/mdon,  and 
the  shipping  interest,  suffered  materially  from  the 
crowded  itata  of  th«  river,  and  the  difliculties,  delays, 


and  abu-ses  connected  with  the  berthing  and  mooring 
of  vessels,  and  the  landing  and  storing  of  n;eri:bandise. 
These  evils  led  to  the  construction  of  tho  West  India 
Docks,  which  were  opened  in  August,  1802.  Tlicse 
next  to  the  Commercial  Docks,  the  oldest  in  London' 
were  formed  in  the  gorge  of  the  Isle  of  Dogs,  on  the 
Middlesex  side  of  the  river.  They  comprise  the  im- 
port and  export  dock  (communicating  with  the  river 
at  Blackwall  and  Limehouse),  and  a  dock  of  19  acres 
for  bonded  timber. 

The  export  dock  occupies  about  25,  and  the  import 
dock  80,  acres.  The  gates  are  45  foot  wide,  und  admit 
vessels  of  1200  tons.  At  the  highest  spring-tides  tho 
water  is  24  feet  deep  ;  and  within  the  docks  tlicro  is 
sufficient  space  for  000  vessels  of  from  250  to  60()  tons. 
The  import  and  export  docks  are  parallel  to  each 
other,  but  divided  by  stacks  of  warehouses.  There 
arc  sheds  for  sheltering  the  goods ;  and  tlic  chief 
warehouses  are  capable  of  storing  170,000  hhds.  of 
sugar,  besides  coffee  and  other  tropical  prodciitions. 
The  whole  space  occupied  liy  these  docks  and  w.ire- 
housea  Is  295  acres.  The  East  India  Docks  nt  Itlack- 
wall  now  l>elong  to,  and  are  managed  ')y,  tlie  same 
comi>any  aa  the  West  India  Docks.  They  were  com- 
menced  in  1803,  finished  in  1800,  and  were  intended  to 
accommodate  tho  trade  of  tlie  East  India  Com|iiiny. 
They  include  an  import  basin  of  18  acres,  an  export 
basin  of  about  9,  and  an  entrance  basin  of  2i  ucrcs. 
The  entrance  lock  is  210  feet  wide,  tho  width  of  tho 
gates  48  feet,  and  the  depth  of  water  in  the  docks  is 
never  less  than  2!1  feet.  Tho  extent  of  wurehousc- 
nM)m  at  these  docks  is  comparatively  small.  The  Ivist 
and  West  India  Docks  arc  well  inclosed  and  guarded, 
and  the  buildings  are  fireproof.  Tho  London  Ducks, 
situated  between  Ratcliff  Highway  and  the  Tliames, 
were  begun  In  ,Iune,  1802,  and  opened  in  .laniiary, 
1805.  They  consist  of  two  docks  ;  tho  western,  cov- 
ering 20  ucrcs,  and  the  eastern  about  7  acres.  Tho 
latter  is  entered  from  Shadwcll,  and  tho  former  near 
Wapplng  Old  .Stairs,  and  also  at  the  1  lermitajje.  Tlio 
whole  can  reecivo  500  vessels  of  from  20O  tci  WO  tons. 
The  entire  space  inclosed  is  71  acres.  The  ware- 
houses are  very  fine;  tho  most  extraordinary  lieiiig 
that  for  bonded  tobacco.  Tho  roof  and  pillars  sup. 
porting  it  are  of  iron,  and  the  whole  ImiMing  nivers 
five  acrtts  of  land,  and  Is  capable  of  containini;  21,0011 
hbds.  The  company  is  governed  l)y  a  Insly  of  direct- 
ors, of  whom  the  lonl  mayor  is  one.  The  legnlations 
i  to  prevent  (ire  and  pilfering  are  as  effectual  as  in  tlie 
'  Kust  India  Docks.  St.  Katherine's  Docks  situate 
j  l>etween  the  Ixmdun  Docks  and  tho  Tower,  wore  ex- 
ecuted in  a  year  and  a  half,  and  first  o|)encd  in  Octo- 
'  lier,  182H.  The  whole  extent  of  the  pn)|ierty  is  24 
acres,  of  which  nearly  on«  half  Is  iiiclnsed  in  the  two 
1  docks  nmunicating  by  a  basin.  The  entrance  Idcit, 
'  ne.ir  I.  .,gBte  Wharf,  is  180  feet  long,  ond  I')  f(>et 
'  broad,  ond  admits  ships  of  fhnn  200  to  8(M)  tons.  Tlio 
warehouses  are  very  large  und  coinnmilious,  and  llio 
regulations  and  charges  an>  similar  to  those  cif  tlie 
I  other  diH'k.  Victoria  Docks,  tho  last  constructed, 
;  were  completed  in  185,N.  They  are  situated  in  the 
i  Plalstow  Marshes,  Immediately  below  tlin  Kast  and 
i  West  India  Docks.  Tho  portion  of  this  property  «ii- 
!  pn>prliite<l  by  tho  Dock  Company  for  their  own  pur- 
poses Is  about  200  acres,  bnt  the  dock  Itself  oceiipiei 
;  but  74,  and  aflbrds  lt|  feet  depth  of  water.    The  m- 
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trance  lock  at  Bow  Creek  is  800  feet  long,  and  80 
wide.    There  h  a  half-tide  basin  of  16  acres  ;  and  tlie 
svailalilfl  warehouie  floor  is  xtated  to  be  upward  of  11 
acres.    The  company  have  also  acquired  about  an 
acre  and  a  half  between  Thames-street  and  the  river 
for  the  erection  of  an  up-town  warehouse.     One  ob- 
ject of  the  company  is  to  withdraw  ftom  the  Tl.araes  a 
portion  of  the  large  fleet  of  colliers  which  lie  at  anchor 
in  the  Pool,  and  seriously  obstruct  the  tradlc  3n  the 
river.    On  the  other  bank  of  the  Thames,  extending 
along  the  side  of  the  river  opposite  Limehouse,  and 
terniinnting  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to  the  West 
India  Docks,  are  the  Commercial,  formerly  the  Green- 
land Docks,  which  existed  in  the  17th  century.    They 
are  now  of  great  extent,  inclosing  120  acres,  of  which 
70  are  water,  and  were  designea  to  re<w'  ^ .    vessels 
laden  with  timber,  com,  and  otuer  cocrc      ,ies  more 
liulkv  than  costly.     These  docks  an        ».ered  by  a 
basiii  near  Dog-and-Dnck  Stairs,  sometimcii  called  the 
East  Country  Docks,  and  the  main  Imdy  of  the  water 
within  is  divided  into  six  unequal  parts.     See  Docks. 
rarullel  to  these  is  the  Surrey  Canal,  having  an 
inner  and  outer  dock  at  the  entrance  in  Rotherhithe, 
by  which  ships  are  received,  and  affording  communi- 
cation with  the  Croydon  Canal.     The  Kegent's  Canal 
was  formed  to  save  expense  of  cartage  through  Lon- 
don of  articles  brought  by  sea,  and  afterward  forward- 
ed for  consumption  to  the  north-west  parts  of  the  me- 
tiopoiis;  and  also  to  communicate  with  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal.      The  Kegent's  Canal  passes  from 
Paddington,  by  a  tunnel  under  Maida  Hill,  to  the 
Kegent's  Park,  thence  to  Islington,  under  which  it  is 
carried  by  a  tunnel  three  quarters  of  o  mile  in  length, 
and  30  on  to  Iloxton,  Ilackne}-,  and  Limehouse.     It 
is  9  miles  long,  and  Is  provided  with  12  large  locks.    It 
u  not  easy,  within  a  moderate  compass,  to  give  oven  a 
sketch  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Ixindon.     n,  would 
be  an  epitome  of  that  of  the  world.     To  the  British 
capital  are  brought  the  products,  natural  and  artificial, 
of  all  soils  and  all  climates.     It  has  in  store  whatever 
the  ingenuity  and  industry  of  man  in  any  part  of  the 
clote  can  spare  to  exchange  for  what  his  own  country 
does  not  yield.   We  can,  therefore,  do  little  jnore  thon 
state  the  number  and  size  of  the  vn».sel8  timt  l)«long  to 
and  frequent  the  port,  and  the  value  of  the  produce 
and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  exported 
from  the  same : 
AccocsT  or  Tn«  Numbir  ANn  Tonsaoe  or  V«8ski3  b«- 

LOSIUNU  TO  THK   I'oBT  OF  LONUOS  Ol<  8I»T  DKOKMBItK, 

18.1B. 


DMoHplloB  of 


8«llln((  vcMels. 

steamers. 

roui 


Vaitr  N  MMU. 


617 


4,827 


740 


S6,«.S0 


Above  N  loM. 


1,S70 
_406_ 


Tom. 
668^S»»" 
168,400 


887,8t» 


ArcocxT  or  thi  Nuiinaa  amu  Tomnaob  or  Vksskiji  whioh 

llAVB  KSTSRSn  THK    I'OKT    or     LoNDON    FROM    KoKRIliN 
CoCNTSira   AND  THK    CoLONlKS,    1!«    KACH    VV    THE   FiVK 

Vkabs  F.smsu  WITH  ISM, 
\rtrr.         Vftwln.         T.miuW",    1 1  V«»n.  VmwU. 

1S,M  10,*ll       2,170,S»«  'I  li>54..,..  1U,»43 

ISAi    '".    »,9-l«       'i,16n,lM  ll  J855 1»,770 

1888.,!,.  11,7(18       2,(»4,118  li 

ArcoisT  or  mi  Nitmiifr   anb  Tonnauk   ok    Coabtino 

VKMItUt  TUAT  KNTKKrn   Tlllt    I'llRT   OK    I.ONDON    I.N    1865, 
IIIHTINUVIBIIINO    llBITISU    rKOM    FnHKICIN, 

IVif  riptli.n  oJ 


Tonniiffo, 
2,067,8li8 
!2,42U,W« 


Brii    ■ 

roralfn,                1 

Vriuli, 

T-'RiinK*, 

Vexat). 

Tmumk*. 

17,7«9 
1.W7 

«,««8,878 
411,444 

18 

1 

1,801 
lOB 

rid^OM 

a,8M,n7 

14      1    i,«a«    1 

SalittiK  TCMels,. 
Bk'sinen.. 

_Tolal... 

The  convej'ance  of  coals  to  I.ondon  employs  a  great 
deal  of  shipping.  They  are  cliieHy  l)rnught  from  the 
north-ea,«tem  district  of  the  kingdom,  and  are  sold  at 
the  New  Coal  Exchange,  lately  erected  in  Lower 
Thames-street. 

Very  largo  quantities  of  coal  now  reach  I.ondon  by 
means  of  the  railways  which  centre  in  the  metropolis. 


Account  or  tdk  Nuubxk  or  Snim  LADBf  wrrE  Coal 

Wlllni    RNTKBXD  THE    POBT  Or  L0MDO'.<   IN   lAOlI   TlAB 

raoH  IMS  lo  18SS  inolvsive. 
Veeni.  Bhlpf. 

1846 n,»8T 

1846 10,488 

1847 11,»11 

1848 18,«ff7  ! 

184» 12,074 


18S0 12,688  I 


Yeart,  Bhipi. 

1851 11,768 

18fiS 18,080 

1868 12,1U 

1854 11,878 

1885 10,784 


Declared  Value  or  British  and   Iribii  PaounoB  and 

MAHUrAOTDRBS    SXPOBrKD  rEOM  LuNDON  TO    FORK'^X 
COU.NIBIES  ANI>  TUB  COLONIES  IN   1886  AND  1866. 

1866. £20,916,612 

1866 85,968,088 

Cuftoiu-ftouae. — The  present  custom-house,  opened 
in  May,  1817,  stands  in  Lower  Thames-street,  with  itn 
principal  and  imposing  front,  480  feet  long,  toward 
the  river,  and  occupies  the  site  of  a  similar  but  smuller 
one  destroyed  by  Are  in  1814,  as  a  preceding  one  had 
been  in  1718.  The  Long  lioom  is  a  noble  apartment, 
186  feet  long,  GO  broad,  and  of  aa  appropriate  height, 
with  dusks  on  each  side  for  the  several  officers ;  the 
centre  being  left  for  such  of  the  public  as  have  busi- 
ness there.  The  other  parts  are  distributed  so  as  to 
suit  the  several  branches  of  the  office.  The  Ixjndoa 
customs  establishment  of  c'erks,  tide-waiters,  etc., 
amounted  in  18u6  to  21G7 ;  though  as  but  1620  were 
required  for  all  the  other  English  ports,  it  would  seem 
as  if  the  numbers  hero  were  excessive. 

Amount  or  Customs  Duties  oolleotrd  in  tuk  Port  or 
London  in  1865  and  1866. 

1866„ £11,62M25 

1866 12,887,519 

Trinity  Houte. — The  Society  of  the  Trinity  House 
has  its  chief  establishment  in  a  large  and  handsome 
house  on  Tower  Hill,  built  by  Wyatt  in  1793.  It  was 
incorporated  in  1816 ;  but  from  the  terms  of  its  jchar- 
ter,  it  evidently  had  a  previous  existence,  and  was 
then  established  at  Deptford  Stroud.  Its  privileges 
wore  confirmed  by  the  charter  of  1G58,  and  its  mom- 
bers  are  now  partly  men  of  high  rank,  and  partly 
those  remarkable  for  naval  knowledge  and  skill  in 
maritime  affairs.  Its  duties  ns  to  pilots,  light-houses, 
buoys,  ballast,  etc.,  have  already  been  mentioned.  In 
process  of  time  this  society  acquired  large  pro])erty  ; 
the  net  revenue  under  its  management  having  iu  1855 
amounted  to  jC204,I95.  Until  the  passing  of  the  act 
13th  and  17th  Vic,  c.  131,  the  society  spent  much  of 
its  surplus  revenue  in  pensions  to  poor  and  disabled 
seamen,  or  their  widows  and  orphans;  but  this  act 
transfers  their  revenue,  us  well  as  the  charge  for  main- 
taining light-houses,  etc.,  to  the  Mercantile  Marine 
Fund.  It  would  appear,  from  a  parliamentary  paper 
lately  published,  that  the  Board  of  Trade  expended  in 
185G  out  of  this  fund  £1388  as  rewards  for  the  salvage 
of  life.  The  Trinity  House  contains  some  portraits  of 
naval  heroes,  naval  trophies,  etc. 

Mini. — The  Royal  Mint,  also  on  Tower  Hill,  was 
removed  thither  from  the  Tower  in  1811.  The  present 
building  which  is  extensive  and  well  suited  to  its  pur- 
l>os«,  w.'is  Completed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  K. 
Smirke.  The  interior  is  aprToprlutely  arranged  for 
the  manufacture  of  coin  ;  aiiv.  the  machinery  combines 
great  ingenuity  and  l)eaut}'.  In  consequence  of  the 
report  of  a  commission  in  1849,  the  old  company  of 
moneyors  was  abolished,  and  a  scientific  chief  hai 
since  been  allotted  to  .his  department,  instead  i>f  a 
)H)liticul  one.  The  amount  of  gold,  sil  'er,  and  copper 
money  coined  hero  In  the  last  tlireo  years  hac  l>een  as 
follows : 

Account  or  the  Total  Valu»  or  Oolo,  Silver,  anii 
('opi-ke  coined  at  Taa  Mint  Uf  *AOU  or  turn  Turki 
Ykaks  bmdinu  with  1866, 


Y.ir, 

1864 
1856 
1866 

Total 

OoM, 
£4,162,188 
9,008,668 
6,008,114 
£19,163,960" 

BINor, 

"  £r4f>,480 

190,511 

462,688 

£7»8,5t» 

Copp.p, 

£60,S66 
41,091 
11,418 

r«if8,87ir 

T..t«l, 

£4,86''  %29 

9,»..^265 

6,476,060 

£20,674,854 

lii 


■■m 


m 


m 

I 
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•"  Bankt. — The  Bank  of  Englknd,  one  of  the  most  at- 
tnctive  objects  In  the  city,  was  foandad  by  act  of 
Parliament  in  1694,  and  its  buslneos  was  carried  on  for 
many  yean  at  Grocert'  Hall.     In  1733  it  was  trans- 
ferred  to  Threadnerdle-street,  and   soon   thereafter 
the  pnsent  hall  and  bullion  ofKoe  were  opened,     lle- 
twean  1770  and  1768  the  fa^e  was  extended,  ami 
two  win^s  added,  under  the  directions  of  Sir  Robert 
Taylor  and  Sir  John  Soana.     Under  the  superintend- 
encc  of  the  latter,  the  front  and  wings  of  the  original 
structare  were  fanrmonized.     The  area  of  the  bank  is 
an  irregular  qnadningle ;  the  south  or  principal  front 
is  365  feet,  and  the  north  410 ;  the  east  24S  feet,  and 
tba  west  440.     Its  principal  entrance  is  fhim  1'hread- 
needle-street,  the  other  two  from  Uartholomew  Lane 
and  Lothbur}'.      The  interior  contains   several  open 
courts,  the  rotnnda,  or  circular  room,  numerous  offices, 
committee-rooms,  and  private  apartments  for  the  resi- 
dence of  officers  and  servants.     The  business  Is  car- 
ried on  tiy  a  statf  of  about  800  clerks,  etc.,  whose 
salaries  amount  to  nearly  i.'tM)O,0OO.     The  bank  has 
received  nine  successive  renewals  of  Its  charter  since 
it  was  first  granted  in  1694,  and  measures  iMve  l>een 
taken  in  Parliument  this  session  (the  first  of  18A7)  for 
agaiu  renewing  it.     The  act  of  1844,  still  in  force,  sep- 
arated the  Rank  into  two  distinct  branches,  via, :  1. 
TIm  I  sffoe  Department,  devoted  to  its  business  as  agent 
uf  llie  State  in  creating  and  issnlng  ;M|iar  money,  or 
liank-DOtes,  ooiiveL'tible  into  gold  on  demand ;  and,  2. 
The  Hanking  Department,  where  the  private  business 
of  deposit  and  discount  is  carrie''  on.     There  are  60 
private  and  ix  joint-stock  banks  in  the  metropolis. 
Some  few  of  tlie  former,  such  as  Child's,  in  Fleet- 
street,  were  eatiililished  before  the  end  of  the  17th  ren- 
turr  ;  while  the  joint-stock  banks  are  all  the  offspring 
of  the  laiit  few  yeara.     There  is  an  establishment  near 
lx>mliard-»treet,  called  iM  Clearing  House,  where  a 
daily  excfaangi>  nf  che<-ks  or  drafts  on  city  bankers  is 
effected,  and  this  procesa    .ids  greatly  to  facilitate 
banking  business. 

TJoy,,  ■  Hxclumgr. — The  Royal  Exchange,  colossal  in 
proportions,  and  oocupying  a  commanding  position  be- 
tween the  liank  of  England  and  Omi'^^ill,  U  a  spot 
where  great  mercantile  trsnsartiona  are  daily  ctm- 
lOudrd.  The  first  excUa;  see  was  built  by  Sir  Tiimnaa 
(iresbani,  completed  in  16li7,  but  destroy  ed  by  tlie  great 
(ire  of  IttMI.  it  was,  however,  s|)eedily  rebuilt,  and  was 
Opened  on  28th  8eptem)«r,  1661).  Again  destmyeil  l)y 
8ra  in  1K3H,  it  »-m  ivbuilt,  »>>d  completed  in  IMtt  by 
Mr.  Tite.  'Ih^  present  building  Is  qnailrangulur,  and 
the  inter  -t  surruunded  by  rrcades.  In  tiie  centre, 
which  ia  unrovemd  and  nnpn;'«cted  from  the  weather, 
stands  r  ststne  of  her  majesty  by  Lough.  The  out- 
side at  An  buildipi^', 'except  tlic  gmnd  western  en- 
tniiiee  ia  occupied  l.y  small  shops  ;  anil  on  the  upi>er 
(lour  is  l.loyd'K,  where  the  lin«in*s*  nf  marine  insur- 
ance ia  roiidurted  tni*  underwriters.  It  'w.-.  Ihwu  esti- 
mated that,  on  an  avenage,  2t)l),0U0  pencus  doily  visit 
the  exriiange,  hut  thii  mn  be  little  .'.lorv;  than  con- 
jecture. Merchants  imd  hroiiers  resort  much  to  eolTee- 
bouses  in  tiw  vicinity  of  tha  Exchange  for  the  trans- 
action of  bnsineas.  Most  of  tlie  large.'  transactions 
are  negotiated  by  bmkers,  who  in  general  confine 
themselvee  to  one  branch  of  trade,  with  wlilc'i  they 
are  thonmghly  acquainted.  Thus  we  havo  cokmial 
broken,  insurance  brokers,  ship  lirokem,  ..tock  brok- 
ers, bill  or  money  lirokrrs,  etc.  Near  the  Royal  Ex- 
chimgn  and  the  liank  Is  lUe  Stuck  Kxirhangc,  where 
real  and  tictitinus  nales  are  made  cif  prii|M?rty  in  the 
public  funils,  etc.  ;  the  Utter  fur  the  must  part  l>ei-ig 
a  speeiea  uf  gambling. 

I.uiidiin,  when  i-<iin|>ared  with  some  of  thn  towun  in 
the  north  ami  west  uf  En^fbiiid,  ran  Marcely  be  ealleit 
a  manufacturing  place ;  yet  the  various  articles  pro- 
duerd  here  employ  many  thousaml  iie.iona.  The  silk 
manufacture  especially  employs  a  Isrge  number  of 
bands.     Originally  iutruduceil  by  French  Protestant 


refugaes,  nutby  of  their  descendants  still  continue  the 
trade,  which  employed,  ta  1861,  16,764  persons,  of 
whom  8277  were  females.  The  manufacture  of  Lon- 
don porter  and  l>oer  is  a  much  mora  lucrative  business" 
but  a  Loadon  brewery  require*  a  very  large  capital' 
Sugar^efining  and  clock  and  watch  making  also  iirei 
vail  to  a  considerable  extent,  the  Utter  chiefly  in  a 
dUtriot  called  Clerkenwell.  London-built  carrianes 
are  generally  considered  the  l»est,  as  they  are  nndouht. 
edly  the  most  elegant  in  the  world.  London  cnjovs 
•  high  reputation  for  the  manuCacture  of  numerous 
smaller  articles,  sach  as  mathematical,  surgical  and 
musical  instruments,  jewelry  of  the  superior  Kinds 
gold  and  aUver  plate,  etc.  The  great  number  of  thow 
employnl  in  house-liuilding  proves  that  the  metrono- 
lis  is  still  rapidly  extending ;  and  though  this  l.usinoss 
received  a  severe  check  during  the  Ute  war  with  iJug. 
sia,  it  was  only  temporary,  as  evinced  by  the  Reneral 
remunption  of  building  in  the  various"  outskirts  of 
Loadon. 

Tha  shops  in  London  are,  generally  spenkini;,  well 
managed,  and  many  of  them  are  handsoinsly  fitted  tip 
especially  thoee  in  Uond-street,  Kegent-etreet,  and 
Oxford-street.  The  wholesale  shops  or  warebnuses 
are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the  city;  the  retail  shops 
partlcuUrly  thoee  on  a  large  seal-*,  being  more  L'on^ 
eral  in  the  west  or  bshionable  end  of  the  inetrnpolis 
The  bazaars  In  London,  each  of  waich  forms  an  agiml 
^tion  of  shop*  or  stalls,  are  not  now  so  attraitive  as 
they  once  were.  They  deal  mostly  iu  faney  (,'nods 
ftimitttra,  tnys,  etc.  The  four  great  estalilishments  of 
the  kind  are  those  in  Soho  Square  and  Baker-street 
the  Pantheon  in  Oxford-street,  :ind  the  I'antechuicoi! 
in  Halkin-street,  Belgrave  Siiuaro.  The  Uurlin^rton 
and  Lowther  Arcades  contain  many  shops  for  the  sale 
of  the  like  cooitnodities. 

TAm.l!  SUOWTMO  TIfK  ASK*  IN  SqbABS  MiI.Kb,  A')!!  Tnn 
POrrLATION  (If  THK  MxTaopout,  tms  Nimbk»  of 
llovsn  TucauN,  *sb  thk  ^l'MBsa  or  iAimiB  oc 

(.irilNU   TIIK  SAME  IM   lilAl, 


!.,  lit.-;  ■ 
n>lal<>M. 


tollSkllMl 


MlddlvKX i    M 

Surrey I    M 

Kent '    f» 

TolsJ j  122 


ItoWM. 


Iwtdlni. 


218,27»  1U,618 
78,M4    i,!fU 


I 


Hnlld-   g  I 


H 


Populi-  ! 

lloD.      I 


8,046  81»5,TilH  \Xv,M 
1,1801  in,()?7    t^J.itfli 

_m\  8T,M'>  \u.'m^ 

4,«(l,Vj;B,5iSoii;il«2,'i3S 


ArrorNT  SiiowiNO  ths  Nitmhsb  or  Prmoss  oves  JO 
YsAis  or  AOK  IS  TUB  MRTSoroi.m  i:«  isM,  distin- 
(itrnnnia  ntx  .Makhikd  rnoa  tiir  Inuaiibiiiii 


Males... 
Females. 


nd  al'lnatfrt,!  inl  wl,.... 


762.418 


ig6,R«T 
24a,l<4 


4<M,i6« 


Wlilowan 
amI  wtduws. 

"  :t7,u64    ' 


From  different  quarters  we  Imve  gleaned  the  fol- 
lowing estimates  of  the  annual  couauiniition  of  certain 
articles  of  Ixindon  foml.  All,  however,  may  he  con- 
sidered applicable  to  the  [leriod  of  the  last  len.sus  in 
18.^1 : 

Whost l,(iiKl,i'<i''<,iii>fli.'rs. 

Rulh>eks »«(),0<^i  hc'Od. 

Hhe»p 1,70(1,0(10    " 

t'slTea J8,(«K(    " 

V\t*' 8.\n«()    " 

I'oullry 8,74H,(>l«)    » 

flame,  etc 1,S07,(K)0    " 

Fhh,  wet  and  <lrv,  <if  whicli  more 

than  half  worn  herrliiKS 4.'>(l,B>l.!N)ii  IU. 

Oyilers 1WI,1):1.'.  tmrrols. 

roistofls mn,t«(.(Mi  ihs, 

CabhoiKr*. , 8I»,(1TAI«"I  " 

Onions. l,4S».(t(Ki  " 

Apples 7».M0  bushtls, 

FoKlitn  tuni*. about    7i,0(i(l,(JO(i 

Milk,  the  iwodoco  of. l'''.i«i('  <<i«»- 

*  Kielnslve  of  large  i)uantltli-s  ofbsron  and  ham. 

Water. — Although  London  is  supplied  with  many 
excellent  f  pringil  of  fresh  water,  they  jiroi  ed,  centu 
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riea  ago,  qnito  inadeqiute  to  tie  wants  of  the  oitizens. 
Xf  Already  mentioned,  conduits  «4re  then  adopted  w 
a  tabstitute.  The  first  efTort  to  supply  water  on  a 
gteat  scale  was  made  in  1608  by  Sir  Hugh  Hyddelton 
.^1  spirited  citizen,  who  undertook^  at  liis  own  risic,  to 
convey  a  river  of  fresh  and  f^tmi  water  to  the  city. 
Froifl  this  we  may  presume  thut  in  MyddeltoA's  time 
the  Thames  no  longer  merited  the  eulogy  of  gtowe, 
tliat  its  "  water  was  as  oleere  as  thut  of  the  sea."  In 
16Vi  the  River  Lea  water  was  let  into  the  basin  at  the 


New  Biver  head  at  Islington,  and  theiMa,  at  the  praa- 
ent  day,  the  New  Itiver  Company,  with  increased 
means,  transmit  the  water  through  pipes  to  the  houses, 
etc.,  suiipUed  by  them, 

Bridget. — The  bridges  spanning  the  Thames  in  its 
passage  through  London,  are  nine  in  number,  eight  of 
these  being  adapted  for  carriages.  The  ooet  of  New 
Westminster  Bridge  is  estimated  at  4286,000.  The 
following  tat>l«  will  show  the  cost  and  dimensions  of 
these  various  bridges : 


TablS  snownro  Tme  MxtMiAi,  Cost,  «ro.,  or  tna  Bainazs  oveb  th«  Tiiavib,  is  Lonbok  akd  its  Vioiotit, 


London  Bridge .;. 

Bonth«ark  .......<.>... 

BlAckfriars ,,,...,,.. 

W»t<Tli-o •■•,",•• 

Westminster..;......... 

Vanxluill 

lIuiiKerford  SusponsloD., 

ClK'Isi'a  SuspoMloD 

B«ttersei» 


ofw>m. 
pl«ti'>n. 


1S81 

IHID 

18IT 
ITM 
1814 
1846 
1857 
ITIO 


MtlariaL 


>plerii, 


Granite , 

Iron  krclies,  suit 

8tO|io 

Omnlte 

Portlsiid  stono 

Iron  arches,  stone  piers. , 
Brick  snU  stone  plors. 
Iron  pi 
Wood.. 


Out 

iKltldlOC 
ApprOKCliAi. 

£9,noo,ooo 

800,000 

260,000 

1,1BO,000 

889.600 

TTnluionru, 

118,(100 

8S,000 

Unknown. 


Ifiluvlvft  Of 


£042,180 

8»i,noo, 

16T,8iO 
BT9,913 

SOO^WO 
98,760 


"NnuSir 
AirheB, 


6 
8. 
9 
9 
15 
». 
Nil 
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904 

800 

996 

1,880 

1,160 

840 

1,586 

922 


Bcmttli. 


42 
42 
42 
48 
86 
13 
45 


Bp«ii«iri 

MBlral 
Aroh. 


Feel. 

160 
240 

100 

120 

TO 
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Trade  n/ 1856.— The  East  India  and  China  Associa- 
tion have  published  their  usual  comparative  statement 
of  the  number  of  sbi|M,  both  British  and  foreign,  with 
their  sitgregate  tonnage,  entered  inwuxd  and  cleared 
ontward  with  cargo  from  and  to  places  within  the  lim- 
its of  the  East  India  Com|>any's  charter,  from  the 
Ist  of  .January  to  the  81st  of  March,  18JJ6  and  18S6. 
According  to  the  atatistica  of  the  vessels  entered  in- 
wsnl,  the  return  fbr  the  port  of  London  shows  a  de- 
crease of  81  vessels  and  8971  tons,  the  diife.'ence 
betwten  197  vessels,  with  the  capacity  of  109,484  tons, 
in  1855,  and  166  vessels,  with  a  capacit}'  of  100,618 
tons   in  1866.     Liverpool  iignres  for  nn  increase  of  8 
vtf>eU  and  1 1,839  tons,  the  arrivals  in  the  former  pe- 
rio<i  having;  l>een  02  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  .^9,364 
tons,  and  in  the  latter  70  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of 
53  703  tons.     With  regard  to  Bristol,  thoro  is  a  de- 
crease of  3  vessels,  with  an  increase  of  806  tons  ;  the 
arrivals  in  1855  having  been  10  vessels,  with  a  capacity 
of  iitl"  tons,  and  in  1866  7  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of 
3723  tons.     The  return  for  the  Clyde  exhibits  a  de- 
crease of  i  vessels  and  an  increase  of  72'2  tons,  the 
difference  between  8  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  8414 
tons,  and  10  vessels  with  a  capacity  of  '2629  tons.     A 
review  of  these  figuret  shows  a  not  decrease  of  24  ves- 
sels and  nn  increase  of  645*2  tons  ;  the  arrivals  in  1855 
havini,'  lieen  277  vegsels,  with  n  capacity  of  155,179 
tons,  and  in  1866  253  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  160,- 
631  tons.     The  principal  arrivals  wore  from  Calcutta, 
Madras,  and  the  Cape  of  Giiod  Hope.     According  to 
the  statistics  of  vessels  cleared  outwani,  tlte  return  for 
the  port  of  London  exhibits  an  incrc.ise  of  (i  vessels, 
and  5'JOJ  tons  ;  the  departures  in  1865  having  been  157 
vessels,  with  a  capacity  <if  94,784  tons,  and  in  1866 
:03  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  1<KI,68»  tons.     In  the 
case  of  Liverpool  there  is  a  decrease  of  9  vessels  and 
11,1:17  tons,  the  difference  lietween  98  vessels,  with  a 
capocity  of  80,144  tons,  and  89  vessels,  witli  a  capacity 
of  6»,247  tons.    The  figures  for  Bristol  show  a  decrease 
of  2  vessels  and  469  tons  ;  tlio  departures  in  1856  hav- 
ing been  8  vvnsels,  with  a  cu|>»clty  if  lt>ll  tons,  and 
in  IKiii  1  vessel,  with  a  capacity  of  11H2  tons.     With 
regarcl  to  the  tllyde,    the   results    show   a   <iecreaso 
of  3  vessels,  with  2534  tons,  the  ditTeronce  between 
'25  vessels,  with  a  ca|)acity  of  16,0-14  tons,  and  22  ves- 
sels, with  «  cnpaiity  of  18,  610  tons.     Taking  the  re- 
sult of  the  whole  return,  there  is  a  net  decrease  of  8 
vessels,  with  8285  tons  ;  the  departures  in  1H,'>6  having 
lieen  283  vessels,  with  a  capacity  of  192,913  tons,  and 
in  ]><•»)  275  vessels,  with  a  eaiiacity  of  184,628  tons. 
The  princliml  decline  has  Iweii  in  departures  for  Aus- 
trulia,  Calcutta,  the  Mauritiuf<,  .lava  and  Sumatra,  and 
Arabia.     For  a  full  exhibit  of  ths  commerce  of  (jroat 
Britain,  hicludiug  that  of  l.ondon,  see  UnsAT  Ukit- 

AIN. 


Long  Island,  N.  Y.  Situated  in  the  south-east 
part  of  the  State,  and  contains  1600  square  miles,  lying 
between  the  Atlantio  on  the  south,  and  Long  Island 
Sound  on  the  north.  It  ertntains  thiee  counties — 
Kings  on  tlie  west  end,  Qu6^i.4  in  the  middle,  and  Suf- 
folk on  the  east  end  of  the  island.  A  chain  of  hills 
runs  from  west  to  east,  on  the  nortli  of  whicit  tlie  sur- 
face is  somewhat  hilly  and  brolieu ;  on  the  south,  it  is 
level.  The  north  shore  is  somewhat  bold;  on  the 
south  it  is  a  beach  of  sund  and  gravel,  inclosing  Imyd, 
with  various  inlets,  admitting  vessels  of  60  or  70  tons, 
and  abounding  with  shell  and  otlier  flsh.  At  the  east 
end  is  Gardiner's  Bay  and  Inland,  and  Montauk  Point, 
a  bold  promontory,  on  which  is  a  light-bouse.  The 
north  sliore  has  several  light-houses. 

Longitude.  By  the  term  gtographical  longitude, 
is  meant  an  arc  which  measures  the  inclinations  of 
two  terrestrial  meridional  planes,  one  of  which  passes 
through  a  l<nown  i)lace  as  '  place  of  reference,  the 
other  through  any  place  whatever.  It  is  sometimes 
also  delinod  as  the  distance  east  or  west,  along  the 
e<|uator,  uf  any  place  from  a  certain  meridian.  Lon- 
givude  was  deteriuined  oy  llipparebus  at  Nice,  who 
lixcd  the  tir<it  dagree  in  the  Cauarios,  162  b.  c.  Har- 
rison iimde  a  time-keeper  in  A.  i>.  1759,  which  in  two 
voyages  was  found  to  correct  the  longitude  within  the 
limits  required  by  the  act  of  I'arliauient,  12th  Anne, 
1714 ;  and  in  1768,  ho  applied  for  the  reward  of  i:'20, 

000  offered  l>y  thut  net,  which  he  received.  The  cel- 
ebrated Le  lioi  of  I'aris,  in  1766,  invented  a  watcli 
that  keeps  tiuie  bottur ;  and  the  chronometers  of  Ar- 
nold, Earnshaw,  and  lireguct,  bring  the  longitude  al- 
most to  tho  truth.  Philosophers  have  souglit  the  lon- 
gitude ill  vuin ;  liut  Newton  has  suid  it  will  yet  be 
discovered  by  a  I'liol.  Tlie  t;^'lection  of  a,  station  from 
which  the  longitudes  of  all  other  places  are  to  lie  reck- 
oned is  entirely  arbitrary ;  British  ustronuiuers  and 
geographers  hvve  chosen  tlie  meridian  of  tlie  Koyal 
Observatory  of  Greenwich  as  tlieiryiViii  meriilian.  The 
Krench  ami  other  continental  nations  refer  the  lon- 
gitudes of  all  places  to  the  meridian  of  their  principal 
observatory.  Tlio  longitude  of  a  place  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  hours,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  time,  or  in 
degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  of  spaco  ;  if  it  be  given 
in  either,  it  may  bo  translated  into  the  utiicr.  The 
roason  of  this  is,  thut  tho  earth  revolves  on  its  axis 
from  west  to  oast  in  24  mean  solar  liours,  thereby 
causing  'he  first  meridian  to  describe  during  that  tirao 
a  s|)acB  ecpuil  t<i  860°,  and  therefore,  in  one  hour,  lo'^. 

1  llt^nce,  if  the  plane  of  the  tirst  meridian  pass  at  tho 
present  moment  through  the  sun,  then  the  meridian  of  a 

{  place  15"  xcrtt  of  the  former,  will  puss  through  the  sun 

I  exactly  one  hour  after ;  if  the  place  be  16°  titM  of  the 

tirit  meridian,  the  plane  of  the  fiiroicr  will  pass  tlirough 

I  the  sun  one  hour  before  tho  latter.     The  sun  always 
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p«u»tt  the  meridian  of  any  place  when  highest  in  the 
heayen*,  •'.  e.,  at  mid-day,  or  12  o'clook  mean  wilar 
time.  Wherefore,  placea  lying  to  the  east  of  the  flnt 
meridian  will  have  every  hour  earlier,  but  places  lying 
to  the  west  of  that  meridian  will  have  every  hour  later 
than  it ;  so  that  if,  while  the  meridian  of  one  place  is 
passing  through  the  sun,  the  time  be  icnown  before  the 
meridian  ol  another  place  pass  through  the  sun,  then 
the  longitude  of  that  place  from  tho  former  is  deter- 
mined, the  time  being  turned  into  space  at  the  rate  of 
1!>°  to  the  hour.  Uence,  therefore,  places  will  have 
east  or  west  longitude,  according  as  they  lie  east  or 
west  of  Ureenwich  Obserratorj-,  the  longitude  of  the 
meridian  of  which  is  sero. 

The  problem  of  the  longitude  may  be  reduced  to 
this — (liven  the  hour  by  calculation  at  the  place  of  ol>- 
servation,  to  find  the  hour  at  Greenwich  Observatory 
corresponding  to  the  same  time  ;  the  difference  of  times 
gives  the  longitude  of  the  place  from  (ireenwich.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  was  attempted  in  veiy  early 
times,  dating  even  f>om  the  time  of  the  ancient  £g3'p- 
tians,  but  the  results  ol)tained  were  very  inaccurate. 
These  results  were  deduced  frrm  tables  of  celestial 
phenomena  calculated  for  a  certain  meridian,  and 
then  the  times  were  compared  with  the  timex  at  which 
the  same  pi  unomena  appeared  at  a  different  placn ; 
actual  admeasurement  was  also  employed.  But  it  was 
not  until  after  the  invention  of  watches  that  the  prob- 
lem was  rendered  solvable.  Harrison,  in  the  18th 
center}-,  was  the  first  who  gave  a  frue  solution  by  a 
watch  ;  but  the  flnt  accurate  resolution  of  the  problem 
may  be  said  to  date  from  the  discovery  by  Galileo  of 
Jupiter's  satellites,  ami  his  taldes  of  their  motions. 
The  result  of  the  problem  at  this  periott,  as  well  as 
now,  was,  as  WolHus  has  expressed  it,  that  the  means 
miglit  be  found  whereby  the  art  of  navigation  might 
be  lirought  to  its  utmost  pitch  of  perfection.  If  the 
advantages  of  determining  the  longitude  to  a  commer- 
cial snd  maritime  people  be  considered,  it  will  not  ap- 
pear sur|)rising  that  princes  and  others  should  liave  ' 
held  out  high  rewanls  fur  a  true  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem, i'hiiip  III,,  King  of  Spain,  saw  its  value,  and 
in  IbOS  oflered  a  reward  of  1000  crowns  to  the  person 
who  would  solve  it.  The  States  of  Holland  imitated 
his  example  by  a  prize  of  10,000  florins.  In  the  year 
1714,  tile  British  government  offered  a  premium  of 
iC20,0u0  for  any  method  whereby  tho  longitude  might 
be  determined  iit  sea  to  within  UO  miios ;  ill^OOO,  if 
the  proposed  method  would  give  it  to  within  40  geo- 
grapliicai  miles ;  £10,0(10,  if  it  would  determine  the 
longitude  to  within  UO  miles.  It  was  also  enacted, 
tliat  a  rewardof  X5000  would  l>e  given  to  the  inventor 
of  any  time-lieeper  which  should  enable  a  chip,  during 
a  voyage  of  six  months,  to  li,eep  her  longitude  to  within 
60  iiiileH  ;  XT&UO,  if  within  40  miles  ;  and  X10,000,  if 
within  itU  miles.  If  the  methixl  were  l)y  improved 
astronomical  tallies,  the  reward  was  to  be  il6000,  the 
tables  being  compare(<  with  previous  observations, 
France,  also,  in  1716,  under  the  regency  of  the  Uulie 
of  Orleans,  offered  a  prizu  of  100,000  livres.  In  con- 
•equunce  of  I'.sse  rewards,  many  and  various  methods 
were  proposed,  the  l>est  of  which,  at  least  as  respects 
frequency  of  olwervation  and  siuirtness  of  calculation, 
is  the  method  of  Lunar  Uistancti. 

Jean  tVemer  of  Nurenilierg,  appears  to  be  the  first 
who  proposed,  in  his  J'toUmg'i  (jeographj/,  liiH,  a 
method  of  finding  the  longitude  liy  the  distance  be- 
tween the  moon  and  a  star.  The  lunar  method  was  also 
recommende<l  liy  Orouce  t'ini  of  Brlan<,-on,  in  his  book 
IH  Ittceniemia  lAmfiitudine  ;  by  Gemma  Frisius,  in  his 
treiitise  Ulrudura  UatlU  Aitnmomici  tt  (ifomtlriri, 
Ibii ;  l>y  Kepler,  in  his  Itudolphine  Tabttt ;  and  by 
Christian  I^ungomontauus,  in  bis  Attnmumiti  Jtanica, 
16tt,  Gemma  Krisiu.:  is,  moreover,  said  to  have  at- 
tamptcd  the  longitude  Uy  a  watch  soma  time  after 
1680.  CarpenUr,  in  hia  G*ographg,  Wib,  says  that 
the  lunar  maUiod  is  to  be  ascribed  to  Pierre  Applau,  a 


German,  bora  in  1490.  John  Baptlste  Morin,  in  I334 
attempted  to  improve  the  lunar  method,  and  received' 
in  1646,  a  pension  of  2000  UvrM  ;  but  his  impnmmenit 
were  useless,  as  Paschal  declared,  owing  to  the  imper- 
fect nature  of  the  existing  tables. 

The  tables  of  celestial   observations  previous  to 
Flamsteed's  time  were  imperfect  and  erroneous ;  those 
generally  used  were  Tycho  Brahe's,  or  Kepler's  and 
to  show  that  they  were  of  little  value  in  determi'ninK 
the  longitude,  although  invaluable  in  other  respects 
it  may  be  stated  that  Flamateed's  observed  differed 
fiom  Tycho's  computed  places  by  6',  6',  or  morn  •  and 
the  tabulated  distances  of  the  latter  differed  from  the 
observed  distances  of  the  former  by  16'  or  20'  which 
would  cause  an  error  in  the  longitude  of  about  16° 
300  leagues.      Tycho's  lunar  theory,  and  the  tables 
grounded  on  it,  were  in  error  12'  and  more.    The  un- 
certainty, then,  of  these  tables  being  known,  as  well 
as  the  |>aucity  of  astronomical  observations  generally 
a  Frenchman,  named  Le  Slenr  de  St.  Pierre,  contrived 
in  1674,  to  get  his  pretensions  to  the  discover)-  of  the 
longitude  brought  under  the  notice  of  Charles  II.  of 
Britain  and  the  court.     Commissioners  were  appointed 
and  St.  IMerre's  daU  necassar}-  to  work  the  problem 
were  as  follows :— 1.  The  heights  of  two  stars,  and  on 
which  side  of  tho  meridian  they  were ;  2.  The  heights 
of  the  two  limbs  of  the  moon ;  8.  The  height  of  the 
pole ;  all  to  be  given  in  degrees  and  minutes  j  and  4, 
The  year  and  day  of  observation.     Flamsteed  being 
in  London  at  the  time,  was  appointed,  not  only  to  act 
as  a  commissioner,  but  also  to  supply  the  necesitan' 
data.     St.  Pierre,  having  received  the  data  which  he 
required,  refused  to  work  tlie  problem,  because  he  al- 
leged the  observations  given  him  were  feigned.  Flam 
steed,  on  this,  wrote  to  the  commissioners,  sssurinc 
thnm  that  the  observations  were  genuine,  and  at  the 
same  time  stated,  that  the  longitude  could  nut  be 
solved  by  the  conditions  proposed  ;  but  if  the  tables  of 
celestial  observations,  especially  those  of  the  moun 
could  b^  rendered  more  accurate,  then  the  longitude 
might  be  determined  by  them.     On  the  letter  lieing 
shown  to  Charles,  his  majesty  was  startled  at  the  as- 
sertion of  the  computed  places  not  agreeing  with  the 
olwervcd,  and  said  with  some  vehemence,  he  must 
have  them  observed,  examined,  and  corrected  anew 
for  the  use  of  his  seamen.     It  was  this  simple  incident 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Koyal  Ubservatorr 
of  Greenwich,  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  by 
Flamsteed  on  the  lOtli  of  August,  1675  ;  and  it  was  in 
that  Imilding  that  Flamsteed  labored  for  44  yuan,  un- 
d'-r  the  most  trying  circumstances,  to  correct  existing 
tables,  and  to  commence  the  JlritUh  CntnL^it,  one  of 
the  nolilest  monuments  of  Brithth  perMversnie.    So 
valualdo  were   Flamateed's  observations  to  Newton, 
that  they  enabled  him  to  fonn  his  lunar  Ikrory,  wliicli  is 
now  of  such  consequence  in  determining  the  longitude. 

From  the  improvemenU  made  in  wstclies  by  lluy-  ' 
gens,  llooke,  and  others,  previous  to  tho  year  1714," it 
was  thought  that  the  longitude  would  lie  solved  by  thin 
machine.  Ilenre,  after  1714,  the  be.nt  artists  applied 
themselves  t<i  the  construction  and  improvement  of 
watches.  Henry  Sully,  an  Knglishnmn,  but  resident 
at  Paris,  tried  in  1726  to  doterniinu  the  longitude  by  a 
tnarin*  mitch,  liut  without  success.  Julian  Leroy, 
one  of  his  pupils,  would  ap|icar  to  liiy  cliiin\  to  prior- 
ity of  invention  ;  but  it  has  never  liecn  disputi'd  that 
tho  honor  of  solving  the  diflicult  problem  of  tho  longi- 
tude by  means  of  a  watch  belongs  wholly  to  Harrison. 
This  ingenious  workman  livgun,  ut  a  very  eaily  periud, 
to  make  experiments  on  (lendulums  mudo  of  different 
metals,  in  order  to  counteract  the  effects  of  boat  iind 
cold.  In  the  year  171)0  HarrUon  was  brouglit  into 
notice  by  a  pendulum  cluck  which  ho  had  mudo  in 
1726,  and  which,  for  ten  successive  years,  kept  remsrli- 
ably  exact  time.  This  cluck  was  tried  in  a  voyago  to 
IJsbon  during  August,  1736,  when  it  corrected  an  er- 
ror In  the  ship's  reckoning  of  1°  30'.    At  tlie  special 
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reqaest  of  tbe  commtssionen  of  longitude,  who  ad- 
vanced him  money,  he  continued  his  experiments  on 
watcbea  from  1787  till  1761,  when  he  produced  three 
wntches,  or  tlme-keeper!> — the  third  the  moHt  accurate, 
anil  ubout  4  inches  in  diameter.  Tills  watch,  or  chro- 
nuineter,  was  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Jamaica  as  tn  its 
unirticaliility  in  determining  the  longitude.  The  trial 
yina  eminently  successful :  the  difference  of  time  as 
ihon-n  1)V  the  chronometer  Indicating  Greenwich  or 
ruther  Portsmouth  local  time,  and  the  local  time  of  the 
place,  Iwing  4  seconds  of  time,  which  is  equivalent  to 
1  nautical  mile  in  the  parallel  of  Jamaica.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  at  Portsmouth,  it  was  found  that 
the  error  of  the  chronometer  Was  only  1'  63'5",  or 
28''3"5  for  the  entire  voyage,  which,  in  the  parallel 
of  Portsmouth,  would  be  equivalent  to  18  nautical 
miles.  Since  this  error  was  within  the  limit  prescribed 
iiy  the  Oct,  Harrison  claimed  the  full  reward  of  £20,. 
000 :  but  tbe  commissioners,  considering  tbe  matter  In 
all  Its  detail,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  watch 
wo."  nut  yet  sufficiently  tried.  In  order,  however,  to 
testify  their  appreciation  of  the  invention,  they  gave 
Harrison  a  grant  of  ^5000,  and  loquested  him  to  im- 
prove tbe  watch  still  further  against  a  second  voyage. 
This  voyage  was  undertalcen,  in  17C4,  to  Barbadoes ; 
and  tliat  no  misunderstanding  might  ensue,  Maske- 
lyne  and  Green  were  also  sent  out  to  make  the  neces- 
eary  astronomical  observations  at  that  place.  The 
difference  of  longitude,  as  shown  by  the  chronometer 
and  that  by  astronomical  observation,  was  48"  of 
time,  which  is  equivalent  to  10'  46"  of  space,  or  longi- 
tude. In  consequence  of  the  success  attending  this 
and  the  former  trial,  the  House  of  Commons  ordered 
one  half  of  the  reward  piomised  lij'  the  net  of  171 1,  or 
£10.000,  to  he  paid  to  Mr.  Harrlso:i,  tbe  inventor  of 
tbe  longitude  clock ;  the  other  half  to  be  paid  him  when 
watches,  constructed  on  principles  stated  by  him, 
shoulil  determine  by  trwl  the  longitude  of  anj-  place 
to  within  30  nautical  miles.  Anotlier  condition  an- 
nexed to  the  payment  of  the  other  X10,000  was,  that 
the  inventor  should  give  on  an  oath  a  full  explanation 
of  the  principles  on  which  the  watch  was  constructed. 
This  was  done  most  willingly,  and  Harrison  delivered 
over  all  his  watches  to  government.  The  first  watch 
made  on  Harrison's  principles  was  that  by  Mr.  Ken- 
dall ;  It  was  found  to  exceed  the  regularity  of  the  best 
of  its  models.  This  instrument  was  committed  to  the 
care  of  Mr.  Wales,  In  his  voyage  round  the  world  with 
Captain  Cooke,  during  the  years  1772, 177.1,  etc.,  and 
such  was  its  success,  that  in  1774  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  House  of  Commons  to  order  the  remaining  sum 
to  be  paid  to  Mr.  Harrison,  which  was  accordingly 
dime.  Harrison  realized  by  his  Invention  alone  up- 
ward of  ^il.OOO. 

Several  other  parties  received  rewards  for  their  Im- 
.  provements  in  chronometers.  Arnold  &  Son  received 
X3000,  and  Mudgo  ioOO. 

Since  Harrison's  time,  remarkaido  improvements 
have  been  made  In  time-keepers,  or  rhroHomrten,  as 
they  are  now  termed  ;  no  one  sustaining  a  jjowl  char- 
acter that  gains  or  loses  more  than  a  single  second  in 
one  day. 

Hut  while  watches  were  thus  gradually  being  per- 
fected, the  tallies  of  celestial  motions  wore  also  at- 
tended to.  Halley,  on  succeeding  Flamstecd  as 
astronomer-royal,  continued  improving  what  the  lat- 
ter hail  begun,  so  that  for  1730,  and  consciiucntly  for 
the  future,  the  Caroline.  Tables  were  presumed  to  give 
tlio  true  place  of  the  moon  within  the  compass  of  2' 
of  her  motion.  But  however  perfect  such  tables  may 
lie  luiiile,  they  will  he  useless  without  a  proper  instru- 
ment with  which  to  take  angles  accnrntely  nt  sea.  Dr. 
Halley  proixised  to  overcome  this  nl  itudc,  by  using  on 
sliipboard  a  telescope  of  five  or  six  feet  j  but  the  error 
In  sgch  a  case  would  nearly  equal  2°,  or  under  the 
equator  the  longitude  would  be  in  excess  mT  defect 
about  40  leagueu.  But  tn  1701  Mr.  Hadloy  communi- 
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cated  to  the  Koyal  Society  the  natnre  of  the  $ixlemt, 
which  he  had  then  invented.  The  sextant  is  an  in- 
strument for  taking  angles  at  sea  with  surprising  uy 
curacy ;  its  principle  depends  on  the  Inw  of  the 
reflection  of  light.  This  Instrument  was  tried  In  sev- 
eral voyages  with  wonderful  success  j  but  its  results 
were  most  accurate  when  used  with  Professor  Mayer'i 
Tablet  of  the  Moon,  computed  for  the  meridian  of 
Paris.  These  tables  first  appeared  in  the  Memoirt  of 
GSttingen  for  1742,  and  a  manuscript  copy  was  sent  in 
1765  by  Mayer  to  the  Card  of  Longitude,  setting 
forth,  nt  the  same  time,  his  claim  for  some  one  of  the 
rewards  which  he  might  be  thought  to  merit.  These 
tables  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Bradley,  as- 
tronomer-royal, who  comparvi  several  hundred  com- 
puted longitudes  of  the  moon  with  his  own  observed 
longitudes,  and  never  found  a  greater  difference  than 
1''6.  Dr.  Bradley  showed  the  commissioners  the 
value  of  these  tables.  Mayer  died  in  1762;  but 
baying  in  the  interval  greatly  improved  his  tables,  his 
widow  sent  them  in  1763  to  the  Board  of  Longitude. 
These  are  the  tables  which,  in  consideration  of  their 
value  in  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  were,  by  act  of 
Parliament,  honored  with  a  reward  of  .£5000,  which 
was  paid,  in  1765,  to  Mayer's  widow.  Dr.  Maskelyne, 
astronomer-royal,  was  at  the  same  time  requested  to 
improve  and  correct  them  as  far  as  possitile,  so  that 
they  might  be  compiled,  Knd  form  the  basis  of  a 
Jiriliah  Nautical  Ephtmeri$,  or  Almanac  ;  and  to  print 
the  same,  in  order  to  make  the  lunar  tallies  of  general 
utility.  The  first  of  tlie  series  of  the  Nautical  Atmanae 
and  Astronomical  JCpltemeris  was  published  in  1766, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Maskelyne.  It  was 
published  yearly  by  the  Commissioners  of  tbe  Board 
of  Longitude.  The  Nautical  Almanac  has  been  greatly 
Improved,  corrected,  and  extended,  under  the  able 
superintendence  of  Mr.  Airy,  the  present  astronomer- 
royal  ;  it  Is  now  jmblished  four  or  five  years  previous 
to  the  observations  being  made  at  Greenwich  Observa- 
torj' ;  hence  in  long  voyages  the  set  of  tables  may  be 
taken  out. 

In  consideration  of  Mayer  having  availed  himself  of 
Euler's  lunar  theory,  the  latter  received  from  govern- 
ment £.300. 

The  several  methods  for  finding  the  longitude  are 
the  following : 

To  find  the  longitude  by  a  Chronometer. — Suppose 
that  a  chronometer  is  warranted  to  measure  equal 
portions  of  time  uniformly,  and  always  indicates 
Greenwich  local  time;  it  is  evident  that,  were  this 
instrument  carried  to  any  .itation  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  whero  also  the  local  time  is  known,  the  local 
times  of  Greenwich  and  that  place  can  be  compared 
with  each  other.  If  the  chronometer  be  carried 
to  any  station  on  the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  the 
chronometer  and  local  time  of  the  place  will  always 
coincide ;  but  If  it  be  carried  to  any  station  west  or 
east  of  the  meridian  of  (trcenwich,  then  the  time  as 
shown  by  the  chronometer  will  lie  In  excess  in  the 
former  case,  but  In  the  latter  in  defect  of  tbe  local 
time  of  the  place ;  the  dift'erenco  of  local  times  gives 
the  longitude  of  the  place  from  Greenwich.  The  time 
may  be  converted  Into  distance,  at  the  rate  of  15°  to 
one  hour.  Chronometers  can  never  lie  made  perfect ; 
they  require,  therefore,  to  be  dally  compared  with  the 
heavenly  liodles  in  onlcr  to  ascertain  if  their  motion 
has  been  nnlform. 

To  find  the  Longitude  by  Lunar  Kcliptes. — Since  an 
eclipse  of  the  moon  Is  visible  to  one  half  of  the  earth 
at  the  same  time,  this  would  seem  to  he  an  excolient 
method  of  finding  the  longitude.  The  different  steps 
of  the  process  are — to  compute  the  time  at  which  an 
eclipse  is  to  happen  at  the  place  of  observation,  and  to 
compare  this  time  with  an  accurate  chronometer  show- 
ing Greenwich  time ;  or,  in  the  absence  of  this,  the 
Greenivich  time  of  the  happening  of  the  phenomenon 
must  b«  looked  for  in  tbe  Nautical  Almanac;  or  it  may 
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Iw  eompftred  by  the  obieryor  from  tho  luiur  tHbles, 
But  this  method  of  determininin^;  th«  lun^ituda  U 
rarely  ummI,  owing  to  tha  difficulty  of  ocnitiiiniiiK  th« 
exact  time  of  contact  of  the  penumbra  of  the  earth's 
ahnduw  with  the  moou'i  'imb  at  the  Iwginiiint;  or  end- 
ing; of  the  ecl!p»«.  8ometirai  i,  Iruteed,  two  olmarverii 
<if  an  eclipee  at  the  same  place  may  ditfor  m^iTa  than 
two  minutei  in  noting  the  time  of  contact ;  and  hence 
the  emir  from  thin  cau»e  aliinv*  would  lie  almiit  four 
minute*  of  time,  which  would  \w  equivalent  to  nearly 
1°  of  longitude.  It  waa  proponed  in  the  I'hiintophical 
Trmtmctiotu  of  17ti<i  to  diniiniah  this  tiource  of  error, 
l>y  olmervii:^  the  contact  of  the  earth's  aiiedow  with 
nome  remaiikable  «pot  on  the  moon'a  face.  Hut  a)- 
though  thie  method  were  more  accura>.e,  the  unfi  •  ■ 
quency  of  lunar  eclintes  at  aea  rendem  the  niethod  ui 
little  UM. 

■^'  find  ikr  LongiUida  by  the  Edipta  <t'  'ipiter''  <S~- 
h  -. — Kv"r  since  the  dlfovc- '  by  O,  ,  •  <rf  .'>;; 
ter'c  s^itelliies  the  ol>s«r\f  "o  ot  th>  •  .  i'W-  ly 
their  primary  baa  been  urea  as  a  matiji.  •.i  <:>yihi 
the  loHijitiide.  Tables  of  those  ecli'  bs  »!V»  v, - 
strutted  by  Galileo:  and  it  waa  theia  .igni>  •  -o?  i - 
theno  tablet  with  actual  observation  that  leu  \  Mwat 
to  th«  discover}'  of  the  ^ratlital  pro|«gation  of  lif^at. 
S<w  LiuHT.  ThK  lint  uMninomical  solution  of  the 
great  problem  of  the  Inngituiip  really  dates  from  the 
discoveiy  of  thene  ttnmdarift,  for  the  tables  of  their 
oclipans  wire  framed  on  AciiMitific  principles.  The 
thA'W  inferior  sate!!''i.es  of  Jupiter  pass  through  his 
HhHdxw,  »iid  ore  n<rii|M<>(l  at  every  revolution :  the 
fourth,  or  outer  one,  at  liines  estfa))efl  ecllpue,  grazes 
the  umbra,  or  is  pnrtiiUVy  e('l!{ised.  The  computed 
times  at  whk'i  th<'  tfclipses  are  Jo  hsppen  at  Cireen- 
wich  <>b«>rvat<iry  ar»  noi-wl  in  th«>  \avliccU  Almattar, 
puhUsh4>d  thrtfl  or  four  yosrs  in  advance ;  no  that  if 
thest!  tables  are  in  th«  hantlx  of  any  one  distimt  from 
Wreeowicli,  he  han  but  to  observe  the  ccliji.<e,  and  cal- 
culate the  tinut  at  which  It  eocun,  to  find  the  ililfer- 
ooce  iif  the  local  limei  hetweeu  (irevnwich  and  the 
plaw  of  iili«cr\'afion,  and  thurt  nsccrtuin  the  li<ngitude. 
The  timtw  (if  immersion  and  emersion  are  noted  with 
much  gn-.iter  accuracy  tiuin  tha  contact  of  the  moon's 
limb  with  the  earth'H  shadow. 

flitt  liefoM  Ihesp  eclipses  can  l»c  ohdarveil  with  ac- 
curacy, a  telescojie  of  considerable  reiwer  must  1* 
itaed  ;  and  as  it  is  extrfuiely  diiHcult  tw  diri'tt  a  tnle- 
sco|)e  properly  on  shiptsoant,  the  method  is  practically 
useless  at  sea.  Uut,  agiiin,  particular  care  l-f  requin-d 
in  observing ;  for  two  olterveri  at  the  samn  place, 
with  telescofi^i  of  different  magnifying  )>owers  and 
apertures,  seldom  agree  nrithin  ■  !>eoou'l  or  two  of 
each  otbtv ,  h^csce  the  mean  of  tha  residtK  of  jmmer- 
shm  aud  emtrrston  should  be  taken.  But  un<ither 
Miurt'e  of  error  is.  that  mt  Mro  or  more  obseners  will 
agree  as  to  tl>"  inntant  of  tin  x)iuil  iminersiim,  or  of 
tlie  complete  emersion  of  the  Satellite  ;  hence  the  only 
case  in  which  this  method  is  practically  UHeful  in  dtv 
termining  terrestrial  longitudes  is  that  in  which  tha 
instant  of  immersion  and  emersion  are  observed  nith 
the  same  telescope,  and  by  the  same  observer,  since  in 
this  manner  he  will  ttnd  the  precise  instant  c>f  ihe  t*- 
tellite's  op(Kisiti<m  to  tile  sun. 

To  jiml  Ihf  hmifttndr  by  .Siymah. —  If  the  ditference 
of  hmgilude  lietweeu  two  places  be  small,  it  may  be 
easily  found  by  meins  of  the  Iwrstlng  of  a  rocket,  the 
oxy-hydrogen  lime-bull  light,  or  the  explosion  of  gun- 
powder Hred  from  the  one  place  at  a  preconcerted 
time,  and  oboerved  at  the  other  place  ;  the  hM;al  times 
of  these  places  imng  accuratel}'  ascertained,  the  longi- 
tude i^  known.  These  artiAcial  xig'iabi,  when  tired 
(him  an  pl<-vat«l  »|Kit  of  country,  may  l>e  seen,  when 
tlie  atmosphere  is  in  a  proper  state,  at  dlntfuices  vary- 
ing from  SO  to  above  IW)  miles.  An  observer,  there- 
fore, distant  from  the  spot  at  wbiih  the  rocket  or  other 
signal  U  expooed,  has  only  to  observe  the  time  when 
Im  iieei  it,  and  afterward  compare  Uiis  time  with  tlie 


time  when  the  rocket  was  set  .-p,  the  dlffereaca  of 
tlm^s  giving  the  longi'ade  of  the  one  place  from  the 
other ;  if  at  one  of  the  places  tlie  Greenwich  time  cor- 
responding to  that  of  the  event  is  known,  the  longi- 
tudes of  the  places  from  that  meiidbin  are  also  known 
It  is  here  8up(>osed  that  tho  gra<lual  propagation  of 
light  leads  to  no  appreciable  error  iu  the  small  distunoo 
between  the  two  places. 

If  the  dutance  between  the  two  places  be  con.sldar- 
able,  and  if  a  rm^ket  sent  up  at  tlia  one  plaea  can  not 
'  be  seen  ut  the  other  place,  the  ioug  tude  of  which  is  re- 
I  quired,  the.',  a  series  of  signals  must  be  made  .  id 
'  1  ..to»i  liy  observers,  placed  at  stations  intormedlute  to 
I  the  two  extreme  places. 

,      Thus,  let  A  and  E  be  the  two  places,  the  longitude 
tietween  which  is  required ;  B,  C,  and  I),  observers 
lot     itermediaU   stations;   w,  r,  y,  z,  signal  pl..ceB 
iiid     3t  these   placec   bo  arranged  in  tl.'^  foil- wina 
itni   f:  * 

j       r       w       B       .T       C       ,       l>      ,       E. 
I  T^rore  ■'he  signals  are  sent  up  at  the  previously  ur. 
,  Tifiiged  liours  from  w,  x,  y,  z,  the  local  times  (,f  the 
;  :);;  jes  along  the  whole  line  AE  arc  supposed  to  lie  ac. 
ci'-At.    ?  known.     Let  then  a  signal  lie  sent  up  nt  ir 
an  ■'   •        t  at  \  and  B,  tho  difference  of  times  of  ol>! 
.181    iitiot   as  noted  by  the  chronometers  at  those  two 
pl'ices,  vill  give  the  longitude  All.      l,pl,  again,  an. 
<ither  signal  lie  sent  up  at  r,  and  tha  time  of  appenr. 
unco  noted  at  H  and  (.),  then  the  difference  of  tinip.s  a« 
shown  by  the  chronometers,  gives  the  longisujc  be- 
tween U  and  (";  and  therefore   between  A  and  C 
Similar  results  will  be  found  vhen  signal.'*  ai-c  sent  up 
from  the  !<tutions  y  and  z,  to  ba  observed  at  C  .tiid  I) 
\)  and  !■: ;  and,  in  this  manner,  the  whole  limgitude 
AK  lietwccn  the  extreme  stations  cjin  Is;  found.     I'he 
longitude  found  on  this  principle,  and  the  iuo<le  of  ile. 
ducing  the  most  cdvanUgcous  results  fnmi  a  cnnibiiia- 
lion  of  all  tho  observations,  is  fully  stated  by  Sir  John 
llerschel  in  the  J'/iilotniihinil  Trtm^actims,  {»>!),  .,,  Mj 
/'ijjtrtiue  oj' iMUffitudf)  nf  (! i Kiiirirh  ami  /'urij. 
^  To    detenninr    the    J^mt/itvJe    hy    Moon^ulminating 
Slar>. — This  method  consists  in  finding  the  increase  lif 
the  moon's  right  as<!cii.'4ion  In  the  intervals  liptween 
the  passage  of  the  moon  over  the  meridian  of  (jrefn- 
wich  aud  over  that  place  whose  longitude  is  requirtil. 
It  is  necessai-y  to  find  tho  ri;{ht  asceiiaion  of  the  moon's 
bright  limb,  and  of  a  star  selected  on,  or  as  near  .is  [sis- 
sible  t<i,  the  ■!,.- m's   parallel  of  declination,  luid  not 
diffcriMg  much  (rum  her  in  right  ascen>i<m  at  the  two 
meridians ;  then,  the  moon's  increase  of  right  ascen- 
sion being  known,  the  difference  of  longitude  is  deter- 
mined. 

Let  T,  for  e;;<impli'.  \ie  the  time  when  the  niiHin's 
cnligiitencil  limb  frun-ilts  the  miridian  of  anv  ,ilaec 
dLstant  from  Greenwich;  r  the  time  nf  passaj^i.  of  a 
star  over  the  meridian  of  the  same  place  ;  let  uUo  h  lie 
th<  error  of  th<>  clock  i:i  t!ic  course  of  the  d.i\  ;  then 
'M-\-n  will  lie  the  hit-.'rval  of  time  elapsing  hetwecn 
two  successive  transits  of  the  suiiie  star,  nnd  21  ;  n: 
T— ■(-  360'':  the  diH'.Tence  of  right  ascc  v<i<iii  of  the 
moon's  bright  limb  and  the  star  ut  the  instant  of  Ihi! 
liiiib  lieing  on  the  meridian  ;  and  if  tu  this  the  riglit 
ascension  of  the  star  be  added,  the  right  ascension, 
--«',  of  the  moon's  bright  limb  when  on  the  meridian 
is  determined.  Now  the  projicr  stars  to  lie  ohserved 
fur  this  purjKise,  as  well  as  the  right  ascension  of  the 
moon's  bright  limb  when  loi  tho  meridian  of  (ireeii- 
wich,  are  given  for  every  iluy  cf  thi-,  year  in  the  Auu- 
liiiil  Aliimtuv,  from  whicli  Ih"  daily  increment  of  ri;,'lit 
ascenshm  may  be  dutcriiiined.  Let  a  lie  the  rijjlit  as- 
cension of  the  moon's  bright  limb  when  on  tliu  inerid- 
.'ao  of  (irecnwicb,  -^  the  ii.crement  of  rigid  ascrn-iiou 
in  the  time  lictwoen  two  successive  tfansit<  over  the 
same  meridian  ;  (hen,  while  the  muun,  I  y  her  relative 
motion,  separate*  from  tlie  mer'alian  of  Greenwich  liy 
an  anglo  of  1U>U°,  its  real  ni'ition  in  right  aHceii&Ion  is 
f  i  and  while  it  separates  by  an  angle  ei^usl  to  the  dif- 
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fi>r<incit  of  iongituxifl,  the  motion  In  rl^ht  oicanrion  it 
a  —a' ;  uid  thorefiira,  guppcting  the  clianxa  in  right 

a-,.' 

aMcnatcn  uni.'orm,  the  rvrtuired  longiVudc'^r .800°. 

e 
Wh<i<:  gnatm-  aiKuraey  In  required,  the   liffarence  of 
longitude  corr.  i^ondin(»  to  the  inrrean  (.fright  (U 
cenxion  a — o'  it  be  determined  by  Jnlurp  ilation. 

Thiit  methof^  /uiidered  one  ot  he  lie<<t  whtcir  .an 
bo  a(ln|)te<'.  i' '  .  '.-mining  the  longitude  if  distant 
pliico'.,  when  . '  obstrver,  furniiiiied  with  li  tramlt  in- 
tiriiin<nt,  C(.r.  btain  »  landing.-  Uymkii'n  A$lr<m., 
18i0. 

To  find  th:  '  niffitutlf,^  m  p<u*agf$  of  thu  Moon  nvtr 
tkf  Meridia-  !  tlie  nun,  moon,  and  a  (tar  be  sup- 
posed to  bf  •  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  iit  the  pre»- 
en*  tomi:nl .  then  thn  next  instan'  the  t'  <>  bodies 
»|ll  lie  neparate  '  from  "  ch  ot'ic.  th«  b.ar  will  be 
f(iund  inoAt  advanced  to  the  west,  the  moon  least  ad- 
vanced I'rom  the  meridian,  while  the  sun  will  occupy 
in  Interinediute  situation.  The  meridian  itself  also 
leavnB  these  bodies,  but  will  approach  them  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  velocity,  and  reach  each  of  then 
after  certain  intervals  of  time.  It  will  pasa  the  star 
tftoT  the  Ispse  of  a  sidereal  day,  or  after  having  de- 
scritied  i«IO°  ;  it  will  pass  thr  sun  at  the  end  of  a  solar 
diiy,  or  after  having  described  !m°  W  %" ■?, ;  and  it 
will  pa«.s  the  moon  after  a  time— the  sum  of  24  hours 
and  the  moon's  rrlardation  for  that  time,  or  after  hav- 
inj,'  described  an  angle=the  sum  of  860°  and  the 
moon's  right  ascension  in  24  hours.  This  always 
takes  place>'  in  the  interval  between  two  successive 
trannits  of  tlio  moon  over  the  same  meridian.  So  also 
a  spectator  on  a  different  meridian  will  notice  similar 
effect.1,  but  less  in  degree,  and  less  proportional  to  the 
(iiatance  of  his  from  the  first  meridian.  'I'lie  sun's 
right  osce;  'on  will  be  increased  (or  the  separation  of 
the  sun  fnin  the  star),  but  less  than  ii(»'8'''-3;  the 
moon's  right  ascension  (or  the  sejiaration  'if  the  moon 
from  the  star)  will  also  iie  increased  to  the  spectator, 
but  less  than  its  increase  lietween  two  successive 
traniitii ;  consequontly  there  will  lie  an  excess  of  in- 
crease ot'  the  moon's  right  ascension  alxive  that  of  the 
gun's,  but  less  than  the  uxcesg  that  tnkes  place  lie- 
tween two  successive  trinsits  of  the  moon  over  the 
meridLtn  of  Oreenwich.  Wherefore,  since  the  sfiec- 
tator  at  the  second  meridian  may  compute  the  respect- 
ive imrements  of  right  ascension  of  moon  and  sun 
that  take  place  lietween  two  successive  passages  of  the 
moon  over  the  meridian  of  Greenwich  ;  then,  since 
he  is  also  able  to  compute,  by  actual  oliservation,  tht, 
right  iiscensinns  of  sun  and  moon  at  the  times  of  their 
passage  ovrt  his  own  meridian,  he  has  determined  the 
ionjritiidn.  The  spectator  may  choose  the  sun  and  a 
star,  the  moon  and  a  «tnr,  or  the  moon  and  sun  ;  tlie 
twvi  former  are  preferable. — Woodiiousk's  Aalron., 

7(1  delfrmine  the  IjOtiffitndf  hij  meant  of  f.'cliptet  nj'ihe 
Sun,  or  by  (kmUationn  of  Sliir.t  hy  thr  Moim. — One  of 
the  moat  exact  methods,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
amplest,  for  finding  the  longitude,  i.s  liy  meuiis  of  solar 
eclipses  and  occultttions.     If  the  commencement  and 
ending  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  or  the  immersion  and 
^•merslon  reajiectively  of  a  star  from  the  enlightened 
and  dark  llmli  of  the  moon  or  of  a  planet,  be  observer,  i 
it  is  only  necessary  to  deduce  the  true  time  of  ('(injunc- 
tion for  (ireenwieh  and  also  for  another  place  of  obser-  i 
vatlon  ;  the  difference  of  the  times  gives  the  difterence 
iif  iiieridliins,  ami  therefore  also  of  lonf;itudes.    Kepler  i 
employed  this  method,  and  it  is  one  of  the  simplest. — 
Kri'I.kr,  A$tnin.  para  opt.     The  only  inconvenience  i 
uf  this  method  is  the  large  amount  of  calculation 
nxjuired.  I 

To  find  the  l.onffiluiU  by  Lunar  l>u<lancet ;  tAat  is,  I 
fty  tht  distance  of  Ou  Moor  from  a  Star  or  the  Sun. —  I 
This  method  supposes  that  the  face  of  the  heavens  is  | 
a  dial-plate,  the  stars  marks  apparently  irieguUrl)- 1 


distriinitad  upon  it,  knd  Uie  moon  the  hand  inovablo 
among  them  aiid  round  the  earth  as  a  variable  r^tntre 
Thre'  ihiiiga  require  particular  notice  alxiut  this  clock : 
1.  Tiie  intorvals  of  plau«  separating  the  principal  and 
secondary  markN  from  one  another  and  from  the  mov- 
ing haw'— the  moon.  2.  'J'he  e.<caut  an;ount  of  the 
•ccertricity  of  the  earth,  the  centra  of  motion  of  the 
hand.  3.  The  p  jper  motion  of  both  moon  and  earth 
at  any  [lart  of  their  ras|)ectivo  paths.  When  these 
data  are  properly  known,  the  time  as  shown  by  this 
(dock  may  be  re"  '  The  time  as  pointed  out  on  thi:( 
diol-plato  is  gen'  .ly  read  at  Greenwich  Obaervat(jry, 
and  tabulated  iu  the  Nautical  Almattac,  4  or  fi  years 
beforehand,  for  every  three  hours.  But  this  clock  is 
supp  <ed  to  bo  accurately  seen  by  a  spectator  at  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  and  consequently,  since  observers 
are  on  the  surface,  the  moving  hand  beinj;  rather  neurj 
and  the  marks  immensely  dist\nt  from  the  earth,  it  is 
evident  that  this  movable  hand  will  be  displaced,  or 
undergo  a  parallax  with  respect  to  the  stars,  which 
must  be  allowed  for,  ere  the  true  place  is  known  which 
she  occupie.)  in  space,  as  seen  from  the  centre  of  the 
earth.  A  redU(:tion  must  also  be  made  to  the  centre 
of  the  earth.  The  necessary  steps  for  computing  the 
longitude  by  this  method  are:  (1.)  Kind  liy  a  sextant 
the  distance  between  a  star  and  one  of  the  moon's 
limbs ;  or,  lietween  the  limbs  of  the  sun  and  moon ; 
add  or  subtract,  in  the  former  cusi^,  the  senii-diumeter 
of  the  moon,  and  in  the  1  itter,  the  sum  of  the  semi- 
diumetcrs  of  sun  and  moon,  which  gives  the  distance 
of  the  moon's  centre  from  llie  star,  or  that  between  ti-. 
centres  of  sun  and  moon.  (2.)  When  two  observ  '  ■ 
are  making  the  observations,  one  should  take  the  alio'  o 
distance,  while  ut  the  samo  instant  the  other  take°  ''■>« 
altitude  aliove  the  horizon  of  the  moon  and  star,  or  r  f :  ^.4 
moon  and  sun.  In  the  case  uf  one  observer,  ho  must  *.  "<<. 
the  altitudes  immediately  liefore  and  after  thedis'^c  -  : 
has  been  found,  and  allow  for  the  changes  of  aHituc: .; 
which  may  have  taken  place  in  the  intervals  tietwec.r 
their  observations  and  that  of  the  distance.  (3.)  The  true 
altitudes  are  derived  from  the  apparent  and  observed, 
liy  correcting  the  latter  for  refraction  and  paralla.x  ; 
the  appnrrnt  altitude  lieing  the  oliserved  altitude  cor- 
rected for  the  dip  of  the  horizon  ond  instruroentil 
errors,  (4.)  i'he  observed  is  also  an  apparent  dis- 
tance, and  must,  like  the  altitude,  1^  corrected  for  pur- 
ullux  and  refraction  in  order  to  find  the  true  distance, 
(6.)  Since  tho  true  distance  is  found,  the  hour,  minute, 
ete.,  of  Greenwich  time  corresponding  to  it  will  also 
lie  found  by  the  table.s  of  the  Nautical  A  Imanac.  (6.) 
The  local  time  of  the  place  of  observation  is  now  to 
be  computed  from  the  true  and  corrected  altitude  of  u 
star  or  the  sun,  the  sun's  or  star's  north  polar  distance, 
and  the  latitude.  (7.)  Tho  difl"ir6n(^e  between  thid 
local  time  and  Greenwich  time  gives  tho  longitude. 

To  find  lAe  /jmgitude  by  the  Electric  Telegraph. — 
This  beautiful  and  ingenious  application  of  eUn^tricity 
for  recording  astronomical  observations  is  the  latest 
method  of  finding  the  longitude,  and  was  proposed  liy 
Mr.  Uond  of  the  Cumbridge  Observatory,  t'nited 
8t;ites.  Sir.  Airy,  of  the  Grecnwi(;h  Observatory, 
has  also  carried  it  into  effect  with  great  improvcmentsi. 
During  the  summer  of  1H47  experiments  were  made 
on  the  electric  telegraph  coimectiiig  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia, and  Washington,  for  the  pur|iose  of  determin- 
ing tho  difforences  of  longitude  between  these  threo 
cities.  A  competent  observer  wos  stationed  at  each 
observatory.  A  continuous  wire  connected  the  threo 
cities,  so  that  telngraph  signals  might  be  exchanged 
between  any  two  of  theui  at  pleasure.  In  some  cf 
the  first  experiments,  signals  were  exchanged  lie- 
tween Phila(lelpliia  and  Washington,  but  it  wom  found 
impossible  to  transmit  signals  from  Jersey  City  to 
Washington,  the  power  of  the  battery  being  inade- 
quate to  that  di.st.tnce.  This,  however,  was  remedied 
on  tho  28th  of  July,  when  20  clock  .signals  were  given 
at  Jersey  City,  aud  r«iorded  both  at  Philadelphia  aad 
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Wuhlngton;  20  t\gtu.U  ware  given  kt  rhOkdclphla 
Hml  mconled  at  Jersey  City  and  Wuhtngton;  •nd 
20  iilgiislii  were  Ki'<''ei>  >t  Wivhington  and  recorded 
•t  Jertey  City  and  Philadelphia.  Thus  the  curopari- 
ton  of  the  three  cloclia  wa«  deriaively  made  In  a  re- 
marlcalily  iihort  period  of  time.  Ttie  aucceu  of  theee 
experiment*  amply  repaid  the  first  unsuccesiifal 
efTorti.  The  dilferenre  of  longitade  between  .lervay 
City  and  Philadelphia  ia  40"  8*  ;  and  between  .Taney 
City  and  Wimblngton,  li"  8*  ;  omitting  in  each  ca.ie 
the  small  fractional  |uirt  of  a  second,  which  was  ulti- 
mately allowed  for.  The  distance  between  New  York 
and  Washington  Im  23.')  miles,  and  the  time  required 
to  malie  a  communicatiun  pi^ss  lietwixt  these  t^rn 
places  wiM  u  fraction  of  a  second  which  can  not  be 
measured. 

Soon  after  a  Rystem  of  telegraphic  wires  was  erected 
on  the  principal  English  lines  of  railway,  Mr.  Airy 
had  thom  put  In  oommanlrntion  with  Greenwich  01>- 
servutdry,  his  object  l)elng  to  give  Orefnivick  *imf  on 
a  given  day  tn  the  United  Kingdom.  It  was  at  first 
proposed  thai  a  httll  should  I*  dropped  (Vom  the  upper 
part  of  (ireenflch  Obnervatorj',  so  as  to  touch  a  spring 
communi<'atii.  j  with  all  the  telegraphic  wires  in  the 
iiingdom,  and  then,  by  the  striking  of  a  bell,  give  In- 
stantaiitiously  true  Greenwich  time  to  Liverp<ol,  Man- 
chester, and  all  the  northern  towns.  Hut  thU  method 
was  found  imprarth-alile,  owing  to  the  non-completion 
of  all  the  lines  with  (ireenwlch,  t)n  the  1st  of  Dccem- 
lier,  3847,  true  Greenwich  time  was  comniunirated  di- 
rectly from  the  obscrvatorj-  to  the  several  stations  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  and  Midland  linej  in  con- 
nection with  it ;  but  to  all  other  stations  of  these  lines 
special  niosengers  « ero  sent  with  chronometers  indi- 
cntin);  true  Greenwich  time.  Heni'e,  since  Greenwich 
time  is  use<t  over  the  whole  of  the  I'nited  Kingdom,  if 
the  local  time  of  any  place  l>e  known,  its  longitude  from 
(irecnwich  is  also  determined.  Since  sulimarine  c.ibles 
cunncct  (irecnwich  with  Hrussols  and  Paris,  and  these 
ii^-iin  with  the  princlpnl  cities  of  Kiin>|M<,  Mr.  Airy  was 
very  lately  enabled  to  correct  the  i.ititudes  and  longi- 
tude* of  their  obser>'atorics.  llenre,  also,  when  thesul;- 
niarine  cables  which  are  to  connect  India,  AustralLs.  iind 
America,  with  Greenwich.  nh.ill  have  l>cen  completed, 
the  true  longitudes  of  the  principal  i-ities  of  the  world 
will  easiiy  be  determined.  -K.  H.  See  articles  Lati- 
TtMie  and  \jovc,irv\<r.,  Earth  and  l)K<iiiKK. 

ZjOO-Choo  Islands,  a  group  consi.tting  of  aUmt 
.'Jfl  isbitids  in  tlia  North  Pai.illc  Ocean,  l)ctwpen  .lapan 
anil  Formosa.  They  lie  belwe«n  X.  Inf.  24='  and  28° 
40',  and  E.  long.  12T°  and  129^.  I'hey  are  small  and 
in!<i^nlticant,  with  the  exce|ition  of  Great  Loo-Choo, 
uliiiih  extends  alxiut  (JO  miles  In  a  north-easterly  di- 
rection, and  has  an  average  lireadtli  of  about  10  or  12 
miles.  Tlii*  island  Is  entirely  encircled  by  coral  rwrfs, 
wlilch,  however,  do  not  apixsar  alnive  water,  .\long 
it«  centra  runs  a  chain  of  hills,  rovcre<i  for  the  most 
{tart  by  fureMs  of  pine,  and  brukitn  at  intervals  by 
rupl  cnigj  that  l>e«r  seeming  tra<r«.'s  of  vulcanit:  action. 
Their  slojiej  iii  many  parts  ure  coveitd  with  terraced 
gardeiuai](H  fluids  of  grain,  and  are  wateretl  bv  xtreams 
le.l  In  artiflclil  ihannelM.  The  valleys  are  well  wa- 
tered,  fruitful,  nni  covrred  nith  a  luxuriant  regeta- 
tion.  Tlu)  \ilU)|,'eH  are  almost  conipli!te1y  hidden 
among  grtiveii  oi'  Imnunas,  l)Bral.oos,  banyans,  and 
pinos.  Kowii  of  trees  overarch  the  roads,  line  the 
streets  of  the  chief  towns,  and  form  a  screen  in  t'ttmt 
of  the  hon«e«.  There  are  large  rich  Heldn  of  rice,  ijiter- 
inlDgl(.><l  with  cM|is  of  sugarcane,  wheat,  millet,  sweet 
potables,  pluiis.  orsinge*,  cotton,  and  tolwcco.  The 
principal  Burfat:ii-rix-k  is  argiUai'eoas,  and  is  inter- 
jected at  intervals  by  pecaliar  ridges  of  limestone. 
The  dlsintei^ration  of  the  former  rock  forms  the  ('hief 
Ingredient  of  the  rich  adbiesive  soil  which  Is  most 
prevalent  In  tbi!  island.  Situate  within  the  range  of 
lite  trade-wlndH,  l.oo-Choc>  baa  in  genentl  a  mild 
cUnute.     TIm    donumtic  aBimals   are,  ge«»«i,  duoks, 


fowls,  pigi,  goats,  •  small  species  of  black  ox,  and  n 
nimble,  and  hardy  breed  of  horses.  Wild  l)oars  abound 
In  the  extensive  forests.  A  striking  trait  in  ll,,, 
iof>logy  of  the  bland  is  the  scarcity  of  birds  In  the 
woods. 

Tho  dress,  customs,  but  especially  the  language  of 
the   I>x>-Cbooan»,   indicate  u  Ja|>ane.<e  origin,     .s'us. 
pleious  of  strangers,  they  are,   nevertlieli-Hs,   gentle 
and  hospitaide.     Tliey  are  diminutive  in  stature  and 
In   complexion   resemble    the   Chinese.      Thev  h.ivs 
dark  eyes  and  black  hair,  phtited  Into  a  knot  Hn  the 
crown  of  the  head;  and  the  character  of  the  hnir-iiln 
determines  the  sex  as  well  as  the  rank  of  the  wiiin>r 
The  women  wear  single,  and  the  men  double  Iinlr-iiin 
Among  the  higher  classes,  these  articles  are  madd  „f 
gold  or  silver;  among  tho  lower,  of  brass,  load,  „r 
pewter.      Tho  highest  grade  of  society  includes  tho 
spies  and  officers  of  tho  government,'  and  also  the 
mechanics  and  small  merchants.     Immediately  below 
them  are  tho  literarv  class,  who  (wss  the  most  of  thojr 
time  in  smoking  toliaccc  and  drinking  tea,  and  nro 
sup|iorted  by  tlie  subordinate  rank  of  lield-laliorcm. 
The  meanest  onler  are  the  public  slaves,  imssesnin;/  n,) 
personal  freedom,  and  no  civil  rights.    ISulijected  from 
mere  infancy  to   perpetual   toil,  closdv  watched  by 
spies,  and  prevented  from  all  intercourse  with  stmnu- 
era,  the   lower  classes   are   spiritless,  uncompluininij 
drudges,  subsisting  ujwn  two  tenths  of  the  prodiue 
they  reap  from  tho  soil.     In  the  same  slavish  labor 
the   women  also  are  engaged.     The  I.oo-Ch(M>ttn«  of 
one  village  seldom  intcrmarr\'  with  tbo.ne  of  nnotlier. 
Their  dead  are  treat<'d  with  great  respect;  and  their 
ca|Mii'ious  tomlis,  built  of  white  linicstimi-,  upiwar  at  a 
distance  like  cottages,  checkering  the  hill-sides.      1  he 
huts  are  generally  placed  in  the  mid<IIo  of  wcll-culti. 
vated  ganlens.     Their  floors,  covered  with  thick  m:it.« 
are  used  l)otli  f^r  sitting  and  sleeping.     A  ({re- 1  part 
of  the  industrial  population  are  engaged  in  w,  avini; 
the  grass-cloth  that  forms  the  oniinary  garment,  and 
in   turning   woo.len   Implements  and  covering   them 
with  lacquer.     There  are  also  maiiufacturui)  tohncio 
sugar,  ond  small  i|>.iantitlnn  of  salt.     .Salil,  a  stronij 
Intoxicating  liquor,   is   ilistilled  f^^m  rice.     All  the 
processes  of  agriculture,  and  especially  that  of  irriga- 
tion, are  carried  on  with  great  success.     Tlie  entire 
trade  of  the  island  is  with  .Japan,  and  consist*  chietiy 
of  sugar,  saki,  and  grass-cloth.     Th«,  goveniment  of 
!.tio-Choo  seems  to  cimsist  of  an  oligarchy  ol'  liiernti 
subject  to  Japan.     Learning  Ls  limite.1  to  a"  linowledm'e 
of  the  Chineie  charactfr  ami  the  Confucian  cla.<.«ics 
and  the  principal  means  of  <llsseminating  it  is  home 
education.     A  f«w  regular  schools,  however,  are  ncat- 
tered  over  the  island,  and  at  Napalilan;;  there  it  an 
advuiice<l  seminary.     The   I^oo-Chvioans  luve  no  na- 
tive llterntiire.     Their  religion  Ls  a  liylirid  !ietwe-!n 
t'onfucianlsm  and  Itiiddhisni.     Concerning  the  historj- 
of  the  islsMil  untiling  certain  is  known,  liut  tradition 
reports  that  it  was  once  i.ul>ject  to  three  distinct  yov- 
erelgns. 

The  principal  sea-port  is  Na|)a,  or  Napi-Koang,  situ- 
ated in  latitude  •H'P  IX  N.,  and  bmgitudc  Vr,°  ;)«'  K. 
The  bartior  is  secure,  and  the  port  is  now  open  to 
American  vessels,  for  the  p«r(K/»es  s|H'cilic(l  in  the 
iwnventlon  comluded  July  11,  1K'>4,  and  priH'laimed 
March  it,  1855.  The  government  of  ,Ia|>an  havinij 
vinualiy  disclaimed  any  jurisdiction  whatever  over 
the  I.oo-Choo  Islands,  o  se|>arate  compact  wa.s  r-ntercd 
iilt4)  lietwean  the  I'nited  .States  and  the  kingdom  of 
I..oo>('h(Hi.     It  Is  as  follows  : 

"  llereiifter,  whenever  citizens  of  the  Cnitc'd  States 
come  to  l»o-Choo,  they  shall  lie  treated  with  great 
courtesy  and  friendship.  Whatever  articles  these 
people  usk  for,  whether  from  the  ofilcers  or  [leople, 
which  the  countr)'  can  funiish,  shall  lie  sold  to  them ; 
nor  shall  the  authorities  interpose  any  prohibitor}' 
regulations  tu  the  pitople  Mdling;  and  whatever  either 
party  may  wiah  to  imy,  iluU  b«  exchanged  at  reason- 
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till*  price*.  Whcnevar  ihipii  of  tha  ITnlted  SUtei 
■hall  coma  into  any  harbor  in  Ix>o-Choo,  they  ihall  b« 
gupplied  with  wood  ami  water  at  reaunable  prlcai ; 
but  if  they  wish  to  get  other  artirlei,  they  ahall  be 
purcbaMbla  only  at  Napo.  If  ship*  of  the  Unitijd  8tatei 
grii  wrecked  on  Great  Loo-Choo,  or  on  iHlandi  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  tho  royal  f(uvem'-ient  of  Loo-Choo, 
the  local  authoritiea  ahall  diipatch  persona  to  aMint  In 
wviDK  life  and  prr;ierty,  and  preacrve  what  can  be 
brought  ashora,  till  the  ahlpa  of  that  nation  shall  come 
to  take  away  all  that  mar  have  l)een  saved  ;  and  the 
ex|ienfies  incurred  in  rescuing  these  unfortunate  |>er- 
innn  'lialt  be  refunded  by  the  nation  they  belong  to. 
Wiienevor  persons  from  ships  of  the  United  Mtates 
come  ashore  in  Loo-Choo,  they  shall  lie  at  liberty  to 
ramble  wher«  they  please,  without  hinderanca,  or  hir- 
ini(  (iflii'ials  sent  to  follow  them,  or  to  spy  what  they 
do ;  lii^t  if  tliey  violently  go  into  houHes,  or  trifle  with 
wimien,  or  force  people  to  sell  them  things,  or  do  other 
auch  like  illegal  acts,  they  shall  be  arrested  by  the 
Im'uI  officers,  but  not  maltreated,  and  shall  lie  reported 
to  the  captain  of  the  ship  to  which  they  lielong,  for 
nunixbment  liy  him.  At  Tumal  is  a  burial-ground  for 
the  citizens  of  >he  United  States,  where  their  graves 
and  tomhH  shall  not  be  molested.  The  government  of 
|/Hi-('boo  shall  appoint  skillful  pi'ots,  who  shall  be  on 
the  look-out  fur  ships  appearing  off  the  island ;  and  if 
one  is  seen  i  oming  toward  Napa,  they  shall  go  out  in 
rnxd  boats,  beyond  the  reefs,  to  conduct  her  into  a  se- 
cure anohrage ;  for  which  service  the  captain  shall  pay 
the  pilot  tive  dollars,  and  the  ame  for  going  out  of 
the  harlior,  lieyond  the  reefs.  Whenever  ships  anchor 
at  Napa,  the  officers  shall  furnish  them  with  wood  at 
the  rate  of  3600  copper  cosh  (43  cents)  per  1000  cat- 
ties ■  and  with  water  at  the  rate  of  600  copper  cash  for 
1000  catties,  or  6  barrels  full,  each  containing  80 
American  gallons." 

Loom  (Kr.  .iff tier  a  titter ;  fler.  Webtriluhl),  is  the 
ancient  and  well-kno\vn  machine  for  weaving  cloth  by 
the  decussation  of  a  series  of  parallel  threads,  which 
run  lengthwise,  called  the  warp  or  chain,  with  other 
thread'  thrown  transversely  with  the  shuttle,  called 
the  wiMif  or  weft.  See  Jaoquarp,  article,  AVoolen 
Manikaitijhes. 

Lorcha,  the  name  of  a  coasting  vessel  used  in  the 
Chliii'se  seas.  One  of  those  vessels,  sailing  under 
British  colors,  was.  In  18o(i,  Imanled  by  tlie  Canton- 
CM,  had  her  ilag  pulle<.  down,  and  her  crew  forcibly 
carrie<l  off.  (lovemor  Yeh  refused  either  reparation 
or  spolu)ry,  and  this  led  to  the  conflict  between  liritain 
and  China  during  the  same  year. 

Loilent,  one  of  the  (ive  great  naval  ports  of 
France,  and  the  principal  town  in  the  ammdisse- 
ment  of  the  same  name  in  the  Department  of  Morbi- 
han,  is  situated  on  the  northern  shore  of  |he  Kay  c'f 
Biscay,  where  the  Rivers  Scarf  and  Hlavet,  after 
mingling  their  waters,  fall  into  the  Hay  of  St.  Louis. 
It  is  a  large  and  flourishing  town,  strongly  fortified, 
toleralily  well  built,  but  not  very  clean,  standing  in 
an  angle  lietween  two  creeks,  one  of  which  forms  tho  na- 
val, and  the  other  the  mercantile  jwirt.  The  i«irt,  which 
is  large  and  commodious,  is  walled  off  fnim  the  town, 
thereby  excluding  all  view  of  the  water  from  the  in- 
habitants. It  is  the  seat  of  a  mariliine  prefecture,  of 
a  ci\il  tribunal,  of  a  tribunal  of  coninierce,  of  u  col- 
lem',  and  of  a  echoed  of  naval  artillery.  The  dock- 
yard is  the  first  in  France  for  the  liuilding  and  equip- 
ment of  ships  of  war  :  there  is  accommodation  on  its 
slips  for  the  simultaneous  construction  of  ;I0  ships  of 
war.  It  has  an  arsenal,  a  park  of  artillery,  engineer- 
ing works,  masting-sheda  and  forges,  etc.  There  is  a 
good  trade  in  sar^ltnes,  murine  stores,  iron,  wax,  honey, 
etc.  Tho  town  is  quite  modem.  Founded  liy  the 
French  India  ('omjiany,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  in 
WA,  it  was  nut  till  the  time  of  tho  Duke  of  Orleans 
that  the  company  took  full  advantage  of  the  ncrommo- 
(latiuD  of  Lorient.    Tha  greater  portion  of  the  town 


WM  tlian  built,  and  the  port  forti^ed.  In  1746  it 
contained  8S  frigates,  liesldes  a  very  great  number  of 
■hips,  averaging  from  900  to  1200  tons  burden.  In 
the  comparatively  short  space  of  30  years  Lorient  hod 
risen  to  the  flrst  rank  of  towns.  On  the  dissolution  of 
the  company  in  1770,  it  was  made  one  of  the  stations 
for  the  French  navy.  Us  population  id  shipping  de- 
clined during  the  unsettled  period  of  lue  Revolution, 
but  since  the  peace  of  1816  it  has  been  more  than  re- 
stored to  its  former  activity.     Population  26,700. 

Ikm  Aagelea  {the  City  of  the  A  HfftU),  capital  of  Los 
Angelos  county,  California,  360  miles  south  south-east 
of  San  Francisco,  and  in  a  direct  line  8,000  miles  a 
little  south  of  west  from  Washington.  It  contain.s  a 
large  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  1020  inhaliitants. 
This  city  was  founded  in  1781,  by  order  of  the  Vice- 
ro}-  of  New  Spain,  lialilio  Fray,  Antonio  Bnearell  y 
Ursa,  and  Is  situated  on  the  right  liank  of  the  Porciu- 
neula  River,  which  copiously  waters  the  highly  fertile 
plain  on  which  the  city  stands.  Invited  by  a  genial 
climate,  the  inhabitants  have  converted  this  plain  into 
a  delightful  garden,  covered  with  all  sorts  o:'  native 
fruits,  but  especially  the  vine,  which  is  cultivated  with 
care  and  extraordinary  success  (the  product  of  1852 
amounted  to  2,260,000  pounds).  This  valley,  famous 
for  its  wines  and  liquors,  contains  tho  missions  of  San 
Juan  Capristrano,  San  Ualiriel,  and  San  Fernando, 
which  but  a  few  years  since  constituted  the  richest  es> 
tablishment  in  California,  and  numbered  very  nearlv 
600,000  head  of  cattle. 

Lotteries,  In  their  highest  application,  are  insti- 
tutions for  raising  the  revenue  of  the  country  by  grant- 
ing to  those  who  voluntarily  contribute  the  chance 
of  obtaining  a  reversinn  oi  part  of  the  money  collected. 
This  reversion  is  il  rmined  by  lot.  The  first  men- 
tioned in  English  liistorj-  began  drawing  at  the  west- 
ern door  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  January  11, 1669,  and 
continued,  day  and  night,  until  May  6  following.  Its 
proflts  were  for  repairing  the  fortifications  on  the  coast 
of  England,  and  the  prizes  were  pieces  of  plate.  The 
first  lottery  mentioned  for  sums  of  money  took  place 
in  16B0.  Lotteries  were  established  in  1693,  and  for 
more  than  130  years  yielded  a  large  annual  revenue  to 
the  crown.  The  Irish  state  letter}-  was  drawn  In 
Dublin  in  1780.  All  lotteries  were  suppressed  in 
France  by  a  decree  of  the  National  Convention,  No- 
vember 16, 1793.  They  were  alxilished  in  England  1826 ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  imposing  a  penalty  of  il50  for 
advertising  foreign  ur  any  lotteries  ia  the  British  news- 
papers, 1836.  Aliolished  in  Bavaria  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  deputies,  October  19,  1847.  They  have 
long  been  abolished  in  New  England :  in  New  York 
they  were  prohibited  about  1830.  In  nearly  all  the 
States  there  is  a  (lenalty  against  lotterios  not  specially 
authorized  iiy  the  legislatures.  The  practice  may  be 
traced  l>ack  to  the  Romans,  who  were  accustomed,  at 
least  in  tho  duy.s  c '  the  empire,  to  enliven  their  festi- 
vals with  the  distribution  of  tickets,  uniform  in  appear- 
ance, but  entitling  tlie  holders  to  receive  articles  of 
various  value.  Instead  of  granting  largesses  to  the 
leaders  of  the  Plebs,  the  Emperor  Augustus  frequently 
distributed  his  gifs  on  the  same  principle ;  and  Helio- 
gobalus  has  the  merit  of  devising  in  sport  a  plan  fre- 
quently resorted  to  in  fraud  to  avoid  tho  penalties 
against  lotteries  in  England,  of  mulving  prizes  really 
worthless  take  the  place  of  li.'  inks.  In  the  middle 
ages  the  same  practice  prevailed  at  tlie  banquets  of 
feuilal  princes,  who  distribued  tlieir  presents  economi- 
cally, and  without  the  fear  of  jealous}-,  by  granting 
lottery  tickets  indiscriminately  to  their  friends.  The 
practice  soon  descended  to  the  merchants ;  and  in  Ita- 
ly, in  the  16th  century,  this  became  a  favorite  mode 
of  disposing  of  their  wares.  In  1630  the  "  Lotto"  of 
Florence  was  established  for  the  necessities  of  the 
State,  and  the  example  was  quickly  followed  through- 
out Europe.  Tho  flrst  lotteries  with  numbered  tickets 
were  inatitated  at  Genoa.     Mercautile  lotteries  were 
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MUMbihM]  In  France,  undar  FranrI*  I.,  In  ISM,  and  a  I  itnam*)  and,  if  not  rvlishail  an  huoMi  food,  douhtl«u 

tax  levied  un  each  ticket ;  but  th«M  were  iiupplantad    It*  produrta  would  narvo  to  nvurUb  untnuiU. J'uiiiu 

in  IBflU  liy  lotterlei  of  mone)-,  under  the  diret-t  rontrol    OJIfx  Urp.,  IM&i. 


of  the  kln|{.     The  flmt  lottery-  eataldlKheil  in  Kn^land 
wui  drawn  In  1M».     It  cnnniDietl  of  1(),0)M)  \nU,  whinh 
were  Mild  at  I(ta.  each.     The  prixe*  wi>re  pier**  of 
plate ;  and  the  pmHt*  werx  devoteil  to  the  rejialm  of 
certain  hardom  In  the  kingdom.     The  prinlHl  plan  of 
tbla  Kcheme  In  attll  In  (xiiiaeiNion  of  the  Antiquarian 
Society  of  I^ndnn.     In  1()12  a  lottery  wan  Kranted  In 
behalf  of  the  Virginia  ('oin|iany  ;  and  In  1<WI  Ilia  Mnie 
privilege  waa  accorded  to  a  contractor  who  under- 
took to  Dupply  I,<iiidon  with  water.     Krom  thh  time 
forward  the  nplrit  of  gambling  Inrreaned  ao  ra|ild1y, 
•nd  grew  no  Dtrong,  that.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Aane, 
private  Ititteriea  hatl  to  lie  Kuppremed  na  public  nol- 
aanceii.     The   Hmt   parliamentary   lottery  waa    IntH- 
tnte<l  in  17U9;  and  from  thia  period  till  1K24  the  paaa- 
Ing  of  a  lotterj*  l>ill  waa  in  the  programme  of  every 
ae«fllon.     Up  till  aliout  the  cloae  of  tlie  IRth  century 
the  prixea  were  generally  paid  In  the  form  of  termin- 
able, and  aumetlmea  of  perpetual,  annnitiea.     I/mna 
were  alao  raised  liy  granting  a  l>onua  of  lottery  ticketii 
to  all  who  Rubacrilieil  a  certain  amount.     ThIa  gam- 
bling in  annuitlea,  however,  deapite  the  reatrlctiona 
of  an  act  paaaed   in   17!*^,  amm  led  to  an  ap|>allihg 
amount  of  vice  and  mlaerj';  and  In  IKOH-a  cnmiiiittee 
of  the  Ilouae  of  Common.*  urged  the  nuppreanion  of 
thia   rulnona  mode  of  filling  the  national  oxchetpier. 
In  October,  18'.'(i,  the  lart  pulilic  lottery  waa  drawn  In 
Britain.     In   France,  .State  lotterloH  have  been  nhol- 
iahed,  hut  they  still  exist  in  most  of  the  i-ontinental 
States  ;  and  although  demonstraldy  a  Miiirce  of  loss  to 
those  who  emiinrk  in  them,  they  are  uphchi  as  a  very 
reaily   mode  of  procuring  money  from  the   poor,  the 
miserly,  and  the  advrnturouK.     The  Hamburg  lotterj- 
nifnrds  the  most  favorable  representation  <>f  the  system, 
as  in  it  all  the  money  raised  by  tlie  sale  of  ticketa  la 
re-<li>tributed  in  the  drawing  of  the  lots,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  10  per  cent.  deducte<l  In  expenses  and  other- 
wise.    In  the  United  States,  lotteries  wore  established 
by  Congress  in  1770,  but  with  the  exception  of  the 
Routhem  States,  heavy  penalties  are  now  imposed  on 
persona  attempting  to  establish  tliem.     I'rivate  lot- 
teries are  now  illegal  at  lomnion  law  In  fJreat  Hritain 
iind  Ireland ;  and  ))onalties  are  also  incurred  by  the 
udvertlacv.t  of  foreign   lotteries.     Some  years  ago  it 
l)ec«me  common  in  Scotland  to  dispose  of  merchandise 
by  means  of  lotteries  ;  liul  this  is  s|)eoially  con<lemned 
In  the  statute  42d  (ieo.  III.,  c.  111).     .Vn  evasion  of 
the  law   h^is   been   attempted   liy  affixing  a  prize  to 
every  ticket,  m>  aa  to  make  the  transnctinn  resemble  a 
legal  sale  ;  but  this  has  been  punished  as  a  fraud,  even 
when  it  could  lie  proved  that  the   prize  eipuled  In 
value   the  price  of  the  ticket.     This  de<'IMon   resteil 
U]ion  the  plea,  that  in  such  a  transaction  there  waa  no 
ilelinile  sale  of  a  s|iecillc  article. 

In  1M4  art-unions  l>egan  to  lie  established  In  Hritain  ; 
ami  as  the  principle  on  which  tliey  ura  founded  involves 
that  of  the  lottery,  their  r>|ieratlons.  which  are  in  reality 
Illegal,  were  Immediately  suspemled  by  order  of  gov- 
ernment. In  the  following  year,  however,  an  art  waa 
passed  to  indemnify  those  wlio  had  emliarke<l  in  them 
for  the  losses  which  tliey  had  incurred  liy  the  ar- 
rest of  their  pr<H-ee<ling4 ;  and  since  tliat  time  they 
have  lieen  toIer»te<l  under  the  eye  <if  ttie  law  without 
any  express  statute  lieing  framed  for  their  exemption. 
— k.  11. 

IiOtUS.  The  lotus  (  S'l/mp^iK  lotiit)  Is  a  native  of  the 
lakes  of  the  Cashmere,  and   its  stems  serve  as  an  ar- 


Iiongh,an  Irish  term,  aynonymoiu  with  the  s<,it,  h 
/<>c*,  but  not  with  the  Knglish  lai» :  for  loch  anil  lou^/h 
ara  applied  t<i  designate  urms  uf  the  ti'a,  as  well  lu, 
collet  liiHM  of  fresh  water,  whidi  lake  Is  not. 

Z«uU  d'Or,  a  French  coin,  Hrat  struck  in  the 
year  !««»,  under  the  reljn  of  Louis  XIII.  Hy  ,1,^ 
Frenoh  mint  raguUtlona  it  waa  at  length  made  cnual 
to  '24  livtee,  or  XI  alerling.  This,  however,  was  undeN 
rating  it  aa  com|>ar»d  with  silvar ;  and  hence,  an  overd- 
one preferred  paying  thtii  debta  in  the  over-y.ilued 
coin,  silver  lieca«e  the  priudpal  currency  of  France— 
the  gnid  coins  being  either  oant  to  the  melting-iMit  or 
exported.  In  Ureat  Hritain  the  priH^ess  waa  reverwd 
gokl  having,  for  a  long  period,  lieen  overvaiuod  l.y 
their  mint. 

Louisiana,  one  of  the  aouthem  United  States  lies 
between  29°  and  «8°  N.  lat.     It  is  m  n.ilo,  1,„,„ 
from  north  to  south,  and  21(i  broad,  containing  4]  ;)4^ 
square  miles.      Population  ir.   1810  waa  TU.Wo'  i„ 
l»aO,  lii-VOT  :  lnlH30.ai5,676i  in  1K4(),  85'.vill  j',,,,,] 
in  l«*i,  5U,!»74.    The  SUto  is  divided  into  47  iiariilies 
K.iliert  de  la  Sole,  when  he  reached  tlui  mnuth  uf  ilie 
Mississippi  (ViXi),  lntroduce.1  the  name  Ijouuintu  in 
honor  of  the  great  king,  aa  the  name  of  the  couiiin 
along  the  great  river,  "IVora  the  Illinois  to  the  (iulf 
of  Mexico."     (.I'HABi.Kviux,  torn,  l.)      Many  „ih,.r 
IHiiiits  and  locations  were  vowed  round  the  same  ,Mi|f 
to  the  same  name,  king  and  iiia  saint.     I^t  Sale  ( Ills,)) 
voweil  to  (ha  saint  anil  to  Iho  king  "tlie  lluy  of  )St 
Louis"  (Matagonia  Hay;,  discovered  by  liim  „„  t|,e 
<»ast  <if  Texas.     When  I lierville,  on  the"  iL'tli  of  .\|,ri, 
mw,  discovered  that  little  bay  op)K»ilU'  Clat  Ulaml,  uij 
tho  coast  of  tlie  continent,  he  introduced  this  name 
again  into  the    Mississippi   country,  .by  naminjt  Hie 
harbor  '■'  Im  lint/t  de  St.  Lout:"  '  In  llie  year  l7ol 
Mr.    Bienville,  when   he  evauuate<l  Hilloxi,  ami  re. 
moved  the  French  head-quarters  to  Mobile  lluy,  callml 
hia   fort  there   "  >'ur<  de  St.   l/juU,"  and  thii' iKinip 
Fort   St.    Ixiuis,   tlien  dealgnatod,  for  ni>ire  than  ■'!) 
years,  the  central  aettleinent  or  capital  of  tlie  Frmch 
.Missisnippi    colony.       It    is    cdrious  that    the  iiame 
"  hnutiant"  seems  not  to  luvo  been  liiucli  used  U'fiiro 
I71'.<.     We  do  not  Iind  it,  for  instance,  a  tAw^Xe  tinir 
mentioned  in  the  J/eaiuini  ii/* M .  Di:  Sauviu.k  written 
in  thia  colony  in  the  liegiuning  of  the  llDth  century. 
In  the  year  171'i  King  Uiuia  XIV.  adopted  otBciallv 
the  name  '•  /MHuitme"  for  Uiat  iirovinie,  which  sccuied 
now  proiiiixing  and  important  enougli  for  sucli  a  grace. 
He  pronounces  that  the  coiintriea  at  the  luoiith  of  the 
MiaaUsippi  shall  beno^i'iirward  be  culled  "  La  hovinrr 
df  la  lAimtume."     He  -^  the  aame  time  cliangc,  also 
the  name  of  the  Missis>  jp|i',  .ind  says  that  it  shall  ut 
present  be  called  "  Meierr  t»  St.  l/inu"  (tbu  St.  Louis 
Kiveri.     The  French  extended  the  iiunic  of  Louisiana 
over  the  whole  Mississippi  vulle}-,  lietwcen  the  .\1- 
leghany   Mountains,  the    Lakes  uf  Canada,  Mexico, 
and  the  Hocky  Munntains,  and  south  thiy  went  an  far 
with  their  |>retensiona  as  the  Kio  Bravo,  inclndinK  »!' 
Te.xas.     All  the  old  French  maps  go  with  their  "  Lou- 
uitine"  aa  fitr  south  as  the  Uio  Hravo.     Un  sonic  maps 
even  the  |)eniiisula  of  Florida  was  called  "  In  t'enituult 
de  lA>ui$Mtt«;"  so  that,  according  to  these  Freiuh  pre- 
tensions,  the   name   "  J/iuititine"  coniprelienJrd  the 
whole  coasts  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  which  belong  now 
to  the  United  States, 

The  .Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  went  with  their 
name  "  Shxiro"  as  far  as  Ked  Kiver  and  the  western 


tide  of  fiMsI.  In  autumn,  after  the  plate  of  the  leaf  :  shore  of  the  Mississippi,  and  they  ke|it  in  Tex,-  tlicir 
has  liegun  to  decay,  the  stem  tins  arrived  at  maturity,  ground.  They  alio  kept  up  their  old  dominion  in  tlic 
and  tieing  liolled  till  tender,  furnishes  a  wholesome,  ;  Floridas ;  ao  that,  in  time,  the  name  "  Liuisianr"  was 
nntriiioua  diet,  which  Is  said  to  support  .'lOOl)  jiersons  in  on  the  French  ma|M  mora  contracted.  When  the 
Cashmere  for  nearly  eight  montha  in  the  year.  This  ,  Spaniarls  acquired  (17li3)  from  Krani'e  the  dnminion 
plant  would  proliably  sucreetl  well  iu  the  modd}'  bot-  |  of  Louisiana,  they  retained  that  name,  changing  it 
toios  of  the  covea,  creeks,  and  alonghs  of  our  lakes  and  j  only  to  "  Louuiana,"  or  sometimes  also  tu  ''  Lumiu," 
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inif  ovrn  to  "  'jUeiana."  TJuij  pat  the  miitcrn  limit 
of  tholr  Mexlmn  pmvlnr«»  iind  of  T«xm  at  thn  KWer 
Mmiipntiiu,  qult«  near  to  the  Mltmlaslppl  Helta ;  and 
Ihit  wrntrm  limit  of  the  Kloriilaii  wan,  ait  well  at  the 
time  of  the  F.n|{llah  domlninn  In  the  KInrldaa  (17«1»- 
|7X8)  a"  lifter  the  retmceiinloo  of  thene  pmvlncea  to 
Spiiiii  O^'*")'  oon«id<r(d  tn  lie  at  the  eaitarnmoiit 
brunch  uf  the  MlMiaiippi  (Riviere,  Ilierville  and  the 
|.,ikri  Hnntehartntin,  etc.);  no  that  during  thl*  time 
(17(i;M«0())  the  name  "  Lutiana"  compriiied  only  a 
vfrv  nmnil  part  nf  the  couiiti  of  the  Mexican  Quif. 
When  the  Unltetl  Statea  acquired  the  dominion  of 
I/iiii»innii  (IHIfi)  thin  nnme  wni  at  flrnt  quite  extin- 
gulihrd  on  theihorea  of  the  (!uif.  The  whole  louthem 
piirt  of  old  lA)uiaiana  wan  culled  "  The  Territory  of 
New  Orleiins."  The  old  name  wan,  however,  revived 
ggnin  in  the  year  IHI'i,  when  a  part  of  the  old  French 
ciiliiny  wim  admitted  into  the  Union  under  th«  name 
of  the  "  State  of  Ixiuinlana."  After  the  flnal  settle- 
ment of  the  Iwundariaaof  th'~  8tate,  the  namo  Um- 
iniiina  comprised  all  the  iborea  lietween  the  mouth  of 
IViirl  Kiver  to  the  ea«t  and  that  of  Saldno  River  to  tlie 
went,  the  wh:ile  MiMiMippI  Delta,  and  on  Imth  aidea  a 
little  more.  We  may  remarit  that  the  orthography  of 
the  nnme  Louiaiana,  which  we  have  adopted,  in  half 
Spani"!!,  half  French.  I'urely  French  it  ou^bt  to  lie 
'■/..H/i'mVme,"  and  purely  Hpuniah,  '•  LuUiana." — .J.  (;. 
Koiit- 

rhijiiral  Ftatiirn,  He. — Below  the  mouth  of  Red 
River,  the  Mi»»iii«ippl  divlden  into  aeveral  liranchesi  or 
ontlctn,  which,  diverfcinK  fMm  each  other,  iilowly  wend 
their  way  to  the  (tulf  of  Mexico,  and  divide  the  *outh- 
yiffi  part  of  the  State  into  a  number  of  larite  inlands. 
The  wontem  of  theae  outleta  ia  the  Atchafalaya,  which 
leiiven  the  main  atream  at  the  mouth  of  Ited  River, 
ivn(i  inclininR  eastward,  flows  into  Atchafalaya  Bay,  In 
the  (inlf  of  Mexico.  Aliiiiit  ViH  miles  lielow  tlio 
Atchafalaya  is  the  outlet  of  Plaquemine,  the  main 
utrcani  of  which  unites  with  Atchafalaya,  but  other 
portions  of  it  intersect  the  country  in  iliflfereiit  direc- 
tlonH.  :<1  milcH  helow  the  I'lncjuemine,  and  82  aliove 
New  Orleans,  ia  the  outlet  of  l^a  Fourche,  which  com- 
niunicateK  with  the  (lulf  of  Mexico  liy  two  months. 
Helnw  the  La  Fourche,  numerous  other  small  streaniA 
linini  h  otf  from  the  river  «t  various  points.  On  the 
cant  siile  uf  the  Mississippi  the  principal  outlet  is  the 
Iberville,  which  communicates  with  the  Ciulf  of 
Mexico  througli  Lalios  .Muure|ias,  I'ontcliartrain  and 
llortnic.  'l"''e  wliolu  territory  lietween  the  Atcliafulaya 
ou  the  west,  and  Iberville,  etc.,  on  the  cast,  is  called 
the  Delta  of  the  Mississippi,  from  its  resemblance  in 
sba|ie  to  the  Greeli  letter  uf  that  nuiiie.  A  lurtfe  ex- 
tent uf  country  in  this  Sti>te  is  annually  overtluwed. 
The  alluvial  margin  alung  the  ISIississippi  has  a  lireudth 
of  fron\  one  to  two  miles,  and  is  of  f^reat  fertilii.y.  Tu 
prevent  the  river  from  inundating  the  valuable  tracts 
in  the  rear,  an  artilicial  embankment  has  been  raised 
un  the  margin  of  the  river,  called  the  Levee.  On  the 
east  side  of  the  river  tliis  emiiankment  cumniences 
alHiut  40  miles  lieluw  New  ()rlean!<,  und  extends  up 
the  river  for  a  disttmce  of  18U  niile.s.  On  the  west  side 
it  continues  with  little  interruption  to  t,  Vrkaiisas 
line.  Alun^  this  portion  of  the  river  tbcr  m  many 
beautiful  and  tlnely-cultlvated  plantation!),  .i.  I  a  con- 
tinual succeeniun  of  pleasant  residences.  T  b-  loutli- 
western  part  uf  the  Stale  cunsints  uf  sea  marslj  "ii  the 
nmr^iu  of  the  (iulf,  but  furtlier  inlaml  of  vxt<  "ive 
anil  fertile  prairies,  which  contain  many  flouri^liin); 
lettlemcnts.  The  surface  is  elevated  from  10  to  50 
feet  almve  high  tide.  The  country  lietween  tlie  Mi»- 
8iH!il|i)ii,  Ilierville,  and  Pearl  Rivers,  in  its  southern 
[Kirt",  it  generally  level  and  highly  productive  in  cot- 
tun,  sugar,  com,  rice,  and  indigo.  The  northern  part 
h:is  an  undulating  surface  anil  a  heavy  natural  gMwth 
of  white,  red,  and  yellow  ouk,  hlckorj',  black  walnut, 
sassafras,  magnolia,  and  |ioplar.  In  the  uorth-westem 
|iurt,  the  Bed  River,  after  entering  the  State  by  a 


■Ingia  channel  and  flowing  abont  flO  milea,  aprea4a 
into  a  nnmlier  of  channels,  forming  many  lake*. 
Island*,  and  awampa,  over  a  space  of  60  miles  long  and 
0  broad.  Thn  bottoms  on  the  river  are  fh>m  1  to  10 
milea  wide,  and  vary  fertiU.  The  timlicr  la  willow, 
ootton-wood,  honey-locaat,  pnwpaw,  and  buckeye  ;  on 
thn  rich  uplands,  elm,  ash,  hickory,  mullierry,  black 
walnut,  with  a  profusion  of  grape  vines.  On  the  less 
fertile  and  aandy  nplanils  of  the  State  are  white  pitch 
and  yellow  pines,  und  various  kinila  of  oak.  There 
were  In  this  State  in  1850,  1,090,025  acres  of  bind  im- 
proved, and  I),9lt9,0l8  of  unimproved  land  in  I'urmi. 
(.'ash  value  of  ftirms,  f7A,814,!l!)8 ;  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  machinery,  tll,07ti,0:<8. 

lAve  Stock. — Hones,  89,014 ;  asses  and  mules, 
44,840;  milch  cows,  106,67a;  working  oxen,  &4,»68; 
other  cattle,  414,798  ;  sheep,  110,888;  swine,  697,801. 
Value  of  live  stock,  «11,102,275. 

Agricultural  PriKlucIt,  etc. — Wheat,  417  buahela; 
r}e,47&;  Indian  com,  10,26(S,S73;  ouU,  89,fia7;  buck- 
wheat, 8;  peas  and  lieans,  161,732;  potatoes,  95,0.12; 
sweet  potatoes,  1,428,463;  rice,  4,425,849  lbs.  Valne 
of  proilucts  of  the  orchard,  (22,859  ;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  148,829.  Pounds  of  butter  made,  r>H.<),0<i9 ; 
of  cheese,  1,957 ;  sugar,  hhds,  226,001 ;  maple  sugar, 
255  pounds ;  molasses,  10,931,177  gallons ;  lieos'  wax 
and  honey,  96,701  pounds ;  wool,  109,897 ;  cotton, 
178,787;  silk  cocoons,  29 ;  hops,  126  ;  toliacco,  20,878  ; 
hay,  25,762  tons  ;  clover  seeds,  2  bushels  ;  other  grass 
seeds,  97  liushels  ;  and  there  were  made  15  gullons  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  139,282 ; 
of  slaughtered  animal .,  (1,408,990. 

Hicrit,  etc. — The  Mississlpjil  River  forms  the  liound- 
ary  of  tlie  State  for  a  considerable  distance,  und  in  Its 
hiwer  part  runs  wholly  within  the  State,  and  enters 
the  Gulf  of  Slexico  by  several  channels.  It  is  nav- 
igable for  vessels  of  the  largest  size.  Red  Kiver  enters 
the  State  near  the  mirth-west  comer,  and  passes 
through  in  a  south-east  direction,  discharging  a  vast 
amount  of  water  into  the  Mississippi,  23(i  miles  above 
New  Orleans.  The  Washita  runs  in  a  south  direction 
in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  and  enters  Red  River  u 
little  alKive  its  Junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Bayou 
l.a  Fourche  and  Atchafalaya  are  large  outlets  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  other  rivurs  and  streams  uro  the 
Black,  Tensuu,  Sabine,  Calcasieu,  Mermunteau,  Ver- 
milion, Tvche,  Pearl,  Amitie,  Iberville,  etc. 

ManuJ'actiirri. — There  wore  in  this  State  in  1850,  8 
establishments  with  a  capital  of  225,000,  employing 
347  persons,  and  making  1,570  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  tit  312,600;  96  flouring  and  grist  mills,  120  saw 
mills,  16  tanneries,  47  printing  oflices,  60  newspapers 
— 11  daily,  6  tri  and  semi-weekly,  37  weekly — and  one 
monthly  publication ;  aggregate  number  uf  copies 
issued  annually,  12,416,224.  Capita]  invested  in 
manufactures,  i|5,304,924 ;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  (7,045,814.  On  the  1st  of  January,  1856, 
there  were  7  railroads,  with  \\x  miles  of  track  liiiished 
and  in  operation. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Baton  Rouge, 
the  capital.  New  Orleans,  Jackson,  St,  Francisville, 
0|ielousus,  Grand  Cuteau,  Alexandria,  Natchitoches, 
and  Shrcveport.  There  wore,  Januarj-  1st,  1853,  7 
banks  In  the  State,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
(12,000,000.  Tonnage,  same  year,  150,273  tons. 
Total  value  uf  exports  of  American  and  foreign  pro- 
duce, 1852,  (49,058,885.  Value  of  imports,  (12,057,- 
724. 

Louisiana  was  first  explored  by  the  French,  and 
received  its  name  in  1682  from  M.  La  Sallo,  in  honor 
of  I^mis  XIV.,  and  a  settlement  was  attempted  in 
1684,  but  failed.  In  1699  a  more  successful  attempt 
was  niude  by  M.  Iberville,  who  entered  <:hp  Mississi|ipi 
and  founded  a  colony.  His  efforts  were  followed  by 
Crozat,  who  held  the  exclusive  trade  of  the  cuuntry 
for  a  number  of  years.  Aliout  1717  he  transferred  his 
interest  to  a  chartered  corop  .ny,  at  the  bead  of  which 
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WM  th«  notoriouR  John  Law,  whose  nttionitl  b«nk  and 
MUuiiwlppi  Hpeculation  involved  half  the  French  no- 
bility. In  1781  the  company  rcHigned  the  concern  to 
th"  crown,  who,  in  176'i,  ceded  the  countr)'  of  Louisi- 
ana to  Spain.  In  1800  Spain  re-conveyed  tito  province 
'•>  France,  fhna  whom,  in  1803,  the  United  State* 


purchased  the  entire  territory  for  ♦16,000,000.  The 
portion  now  included  in  the  State  formed  a  constitu- 
tion,  and  waa  udinitted  into  the  Tniou  in  1812.  A 
second  constitution  was  adopted  and  went  into  opt- ru. 
tion  in  1846,  and  the  third  and  preaeiit  one  was  formed 
and  adopted  in  1862.  ,,1^1,  .irw  v  a    . 


Foauon  CoMMaBOB  or  thb  8tatb  or  LopmuKA,  FaoM  Ootobbb  1,  18W,  ro  .TfftT  1, 1888. 

YMi<M4ta( 

Ijpwtt. 

Impoila. 

ToOMft 

ClMTOl.            1            Mrtritt 

Too™,.. 

UoOMtrt. 

roKlga. 

Toi.l. 

To(J. 

Aimrteu. 

FortlfB.      R,,lrt,„i. 

Enrolled  and 
Urfni.r(l. 

Sept.  so,  IKSt 

t»MlM» 

•8<4,&78 

$7,272,172 

$8,879,717 

68,812 

21,828 

16,944    ■ 

8l),lK 

18« 

7,808,4(1 

•70,184 

7,978,646 

8,817,288 

87,888 

20,716 

1888 

<,7«»,4tO 

1,00»,6«« 

7,779,072 

4,2.S.S,12fl 

58,268 

26,448 

,            1844 

«,44a,»46 

1,489,874 

7,928.820 

4,6,89,769 

M,189 

91,996 

.■•'''■■■'      1828 

10,MIMS4 

1,617,600 

12,682,024 

4,200,081 

61,608 

9^776 

'••i  ■    18M 

»,048,B0« 

1.«8&,8T4 

10,284,880 

4,167,621 

68,144 

22,948 

•  >  •  . 

18»T 

10,<0i,88S 

1,126,1(6 

11,728,997 

4,081,646 

89,798 

80,240 

18«8 

10,l«8,S4a 

1,784,0,"W 

11,947.400 

6.2n,8Ht 

8,\841 

88,781 

18iJ» 

10,898,18(1 

1,487,sn 

12,8.86,060 

6,S.%7,20» 

ST,6.^7 

88.172 

;                 1380 

Total 

18,l>41i,740 

i»a,i44,2a8 

8,440,962 

16,488,692 

7,59»,(>88 

I(l6;y17 

86,817 

tlS,282,»0» 

$106,877,102 

$4U,<!8d,222 

692,101 

277,669 

.... 

BeptSO,  1881 

(12,SSR,A81 

t8,»26,46S 

$16,701,989 

$9,766,698 

96,758 

5S,,'i6S 

10,408    [      88.99!)    1 

18«« 

14,I0MI8 

2,490.812 

16,580,930 

8,871,«.'S8 

R«2a6 

>i9,A20 

V   -     •    1888 

lC188,4a7 

9,807,»t« 

18,041,878 

9.690,606 

86,(191 

80,680 

■•■'■)':■      1884 

S8,7C«,e07 

2.107,917 

26.667Ji24 

18,781, 8(t9 

112,880 

71,099 

.... 

1886 

81,M^01S 

0,006,808 

86,2711,828 

17,510,814 

187,891 

68,778 

.... 

1886 

8<,»6.S6S 

4,9!W,2HS 

87.179,828 

1.M  17,649 

147,888 

48,110 

'"             1H8T 

8I,M«,«7B 

8,7V2.4rt 

86388,697 

14,020,012 

176„V« 

45,528 

.... 

•   1     1888 

80,1177,084 

1.424.714 

81..V)2.248 

9,496,808 

189,722 

48.184 

.... 

1888 

80,«8A.»8« 

2,186,281 

88,181.1(17 

12,004,942 

177,267 

M,772 

....     1 

1840 

Total 

8«,»9NJ  IW 

1,288,877 

84.2.S6,93« 

10.67  UM 

277,021 

78,*W 

....    '    :;:;  i 

|aj»,>48,(«7 

1180,568,418 

$286,601,515 

$120,r>i8,0S1 

1,488,182 

669,074 

•■••   1    .... 

BeptS'    1841 

|8'2.«A.\«lfl 

$1,121,865 

$84,887,488 

$10,256,850 

244,988 

«,677 

84,799    1      91,007 

1K42 

S7,4V7,4tl 

»;fl,7'i7 

2^4IM.149 

8,088,500 

244,110 

78,668 

9liiOii„      ISM 

2a,«&8,lli4 

7»6,.'W0 

27,89(1,424 

8.1711,(115 

202,478 

80,697 

1 

June  80,  1844 

»,442.784 

l,(l,Vi,578 

«0,49\8(17 

7.82fl,7S9 

2!17,179 

lfll,(l6« 

i 

IIMB 

25.841,811 

1,816.164 

27.157,465 

7.8,H«»7 

248.M8 

12«,.161 

....  1    :;:: 

l>q« 

80,747,ft»8 

628.171 

H1.27.\7fl4 

7,228,090 

288,4«i) 

110.(128 

....   1    .... 

1847 

41,788,803 

263,880 

42,(VM,(I,9.S 

9,222,969 

274,112 

166,768 

I 

1S48 

89,)U0.I48 

1,621,218 

40,971.801 

0.»S(l,4.tO 

287,8.87 

148,612 

1840 

«t\,»»7,118 

«>4J(«9 

87,01 1,(167 

1(>,(i60,6»7 

298,456 

194.284 

....  1    ..;. 

MM 

87.«»8,«7T 

407,078 

88.1IA860 

10.760,499 

211.800 

1.^8,187 

....    L_  .... 
....    1 

Total 

|»S,77J:,»88 

"»9,08l,166 

$887,868,518 

$8.S278,8.S6 

2,068,011 

1,280,888 

Jose  80,  18S1 

158,068,018 

$415,950 

$M,4i  8,908 

$12,528,460 

292,904 

128,612 

81,158 

172,186 

1852 

48,80«,1«9 

2.V1,716 

49,05S,8S.'S 

12,(167,724 

870,741 

178,741 

1S(« 

«7.7(ia,7»4 

628,984 

68,292,658 

18,680,686 

440,786   ■ 

190,084 

1«4 

Sn,«.U,fi87 

27.\2<a 

(0,981,'iVi 

14,422,1M 

448,499 

150,206 

1856 

fiIMM,0»4 

811,868 

5^867,962 

12,9(H»,S21 

4M),.'W2 

128,900 

....          i              .             1 

18M 

80,.%7<,«M 

288,428 

80,866,080 

16,682,892 

886,747 

186.416    !       ....              ....     1 

New  Orleans  is  the  principal  port  on  the  Mi«!iio»ij(pi, 
and  the  natural  Mpttt  for  the  commene  of  the  (jrrnt 
CFntral  villey.     It  Is  situ.ito'.  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
river,  MO  miles  fmni  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  in  lat.  '29" 
.W,  and  lonff.  90"  7'.      Its  "ito  i..  low  and   marshy, 
and  in  the  summer  and  fa!'  verj'  dickly.     Two  rail- 
roads connect  it  with  I.akc  Pontc.artrain,  and  thence 
stoamlKiats   connect  with   Mobilt*,  etc.     It  communi- 
cates northward  by  the  New  dijeans,  ,IncUson,  and 
Great  Northern  Kjiilnmd,  and  westwnnl  by  the  New 
Orleans,  Opoluusas,  aiuKifpnt  Western  Kallrond.     Its 
commerce  by  river  is  carried  on  by  steanit>oats  in  con- 
stant succession,  and  these  faverse  the  great  rlve» 
and   tributaries  for  thousands  of   miles.      Hy   tliese 
means   It   receives   and  dii<iribut4>.s   its    morcliandiHc.  | 
The  average  value  of  produce  received  from  the  inte-  i 
rior,  is  about  (120,000,000.     Its  foreign  trado  is  co-  j 
extensive,  and  with  rejfrird  to  cotton  and  SH^ar,  it  is 
the  first  port  of  ihe  t'nion.     The  depth  of  water  In  the 
river,  opposite  New  Orleans,  is  at  a  nu'dium  of  70  fret, 
and  it  maintiins  soundings  of  .'H)  feet  until  within  u 
mill!  of  its  confluence  with  the  sea.    The  river  has  four  [ 
principal  luisscs.     The  timimge  of  the  |Kirt  in  IWti,  ' 
w.v.  I«.1,:t08  Uim. 

Loixrell,  <m  imimrtant  manufacturing  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex county,  MassitchuHetts,  (m  thi>  right  bank  of  the 
Merrimack  Kiver,  at  its  Junctioi:  with  ihe  Concord,  25 
miles  north  north-west  <:f  Ilostim.  Although  Ihe  site 
of  the  town  has  considerable  ineijuality  of  surface,  its 
•treet.s  are  ngularly  laid  out.  and  intersect  each  other 
at  ri((ht  angles  Tlie  private  residences  are  spacious, 
and  many  <!  them  elegant  buildings.     ,\mnng  the 


public  edifices,  the  chief  are  the  court-house,  tlio  me- 
chanics' hall,  a  sick  hospital  for  o|)eri>tivcs,  iinil  a 
market-house.  The  literurj'  institutions  of  llic  town 
are  very  efficient,  and  have  lieen  of  consiilcnililo  ser- 
vice to  the  community.  The  Mechanic  .\ss...iiitlnn, 
incorporated  In  1826,  has  a  valiinlile  liliniry  of  iilioiit 
SOOfl  volumes,  and  a  scientific  apparatus ;  wliilo  flio 
city  school  lilirary  contains  P50((  volumes,  nnd  is  opiu 
to  all  on  n  small  yearly  payment.  The  grftit  mlvim- 
tage  which  Lowell  enjoys  for  a  msnufactiirinj;  tdwn  is 
derivwl  fnim  a  descent  of  .10  feet  made  tiy  ttis  Mi>rri- 
mack,  and  known  as  the  I'awtuckct  Kails,  wliiih,  tiy 
means  of  canals  and  loiks,  provl.les  abundance  of 
water  power.  T'esides  these  there  is  a  s|aci(iiis  reser- 
voir, placed  on  an  elevation  eastward  of  Ihe  city, 
which  furnishes  an  immerse  supply  of  wuter  at  all 
times  In  case  of  lire.  The  principal  giMxIs  miiini- 
factured  here  are  i-ofton,  wool,  and  imn.  Tilt!  tlrst  is 
made  into  cotton  cloth  nnd  calico ;  the  secnnil  intii 
carpets,  cloth,  and  coarse  stufl's ;  and  imn  intu  ma- 
chinery and  wire  fences.  Ilesidcs  tlicRe,  Imwevcr, 
bleaching  is  carried  on  extensively,  as  well  n»  the 
preparation  of  dyei.,  glue,  and  other  essential  nf  llie 
cotton  nnd  wotd  manufactures.  In  .laniiary,  IH.o, 
there  wert  12  manufacturing  companies  In  Lowell, 
owning  52  mills,  and  working  S71,8.'W  spimlles,  nnd 
11,107  looms.  The  aggregate  (luantilies  pmdiireil 
every  week  were  2,2.'IO,0<IH)  yanls  of  cotton  clolli,  M,- 
000  yards  of  woolen  cloth,  25,000  yards  of  cariietinu, 
and  60  rugs.  In  the  same  year.  tU,tm,(»W  of  fa|iital 
was  Invested  In  the  wh(de  manufactures  of  the  place ; 
while  the  number  of  hands  employed  aniuiint(!d  to 
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8723  females,  and  4M2  males.  Every  attention  is  paid 
by  tlie  miU-ownara  to  the  liealth  and  morality  of  their 
niirrutivca.  One  of  the  beat  proofs  of  the  general 
f^ltDd  conduct  of  tlie  mill-worlcers  here  is  shown  in  the 
lurgo  amounts  deposited  by  them  in  the  saving»-banlc ; 
iintl  also  in  the  interest  they  take  in  the  liternr}'  and 
scientific  associations  connected  with  the  factories. 

In  the  rapidity  of  its  growtli,  and  in  tlio  extent  of 
iM  manufactures,  it  stands  pre-eminent ;  it  has  attained 
ita  present  position  altogetlior  from  the  extent  of  i'^s 
nmnufueturing  facililiit,.  A  tract  of  400  acres,  con- 
stituting the  most  central  part  of  tlie  present  city,  was 
laid  out  in  1821.  It  was  purchased  for  tlOO,0(ib,  and 
the  owners  were  incorporated  the  following  year,  un- 
der the  title  of  Mtrrimac  Manufacturing  Company,  and 
this  lirst  mill  erected.  Population  1820,  altout  '200 ; 
1830,  0,477  ;  188G,  17,830  ;  1840,  20,796 ;  1860,  88,383  ; 
anil  in  1864,  40,000.  In  1884,  Delvidere  vlUaro 
WHS  added  to  %  makin)^  a  territory-  of  nearly  6  square 
miles,  and  in  1836  it  was  incorporated  as  a  city.  Low- 
ell lies  on  the  right  l>dnk  of  Merrimack  Kiver,  nt  tlie 
junctiun  of  Concord  Kiver,  and  at  the  intersection  of 
sevcnd  lines  of  railroads.  It  was  originally  known  as 
Pawtucket  Falls,  The  water  |)Ower  is  very  extensive, 
and  ea.iiiy  available.  A  canal,  100  feet  wide,  16  feet 
di'rp,  and  H  miles  in  length,  supplies  the  factories 
with  water,  taken  from  the  Concord  River,  at  Paw- 
tucket KttlU.  The  entire  descent  is  31  feet.  The  pro- 
prietors of  the  "  Locks  and  Canals  Company,"  acting 
under  A  charter  granted  in  1792,  with  a  capital  of  !|600,- 
000,  supplies  the  water  power  tn  the  diOerent  manu- 
facturing establishments.  Tliu  Mtrrimac  Manufuti- 
hiring  Company,  was  chartered  in  1822,  has  a  capital 
itork  of  l|2,000,000  ;  with  5  cotton  factories,  with  67,- 
%i)  spindles,  and  1,920  looms,  employs  1,600  males, 
and  M!)  females ;  manufactures  18,000  yanls  of  prints 
and  slicetings  annually.  Connected  with  this  Com- 
pany ;a  an  extensive  print  works.  The  Jlamilton 
ilimu/artiiriitg  Compant/,  chartered  in  182o,  with  a  vnyt- 
ital  stock  of  1^1,200,000,  has  3  cotton  factories,  with 
3(i,22H  spindles,  and  1 ,002  Iwnns,  employs  876  females, 
and  mill  males ;  manufactures  10,000,000  yards  of 
prints,  lianneU,  and  sheetings  annually.  It  also  has 
an  extensive  print  works.  The  Appleton  Company  was 
incur|)orated  in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  $600,000 ';  has 
2  cutton  factories,  with  17,920  spindles,  and  638 
loimia ;  employs  480  females,  and  120  males ;  niunu- 
fuilures  6,500,000  yards  sheetings  and  sliirtings  annu- 
illv.  The  Limtll  Manujnctiiring  Company  was  char- 
tered in  1828,  with  a  capital  of  iil,:)00,6oo ;  has  u 
cotton  factory,  7,142  spindles,  244  looms,  ami  u  carpet 
factory,  4,300  spindles,  and  80  looms,  the  whole  em- 
pldving  600  females,  and  226  males ;  manufacturing 
'l,',t40,0(IO  yards  rugs,  car|>eting,  and  cotton  cloth,  an- 
nually, '1  he  UiMlriex  Manufitclurinti  Company  was 
chartered  in  1830,  with  a  capital  of  11,000,000  ;  has  3 
mills,  with  13,000  spindles,  46  lirondcloth,  and  376  cus- 
slniere  looms,  and  3  dye-houses,  employing  950  females, 
ami  820  males ;  manufacturing  960,000  yards  of  broad- 
cloths dwi  rassimeres  annually.  The  Sujf'olk  Manu- 
fm-tiiriH;/  Citrnpany,  cliartereil  in  1830,  with  a  capital 
of  iOIH),0(K),  iias  2  factories. — See  Statihtics  ok 
Mass.,  1855,  for  further  items. 

Lowering,  .nnong  distillers,  a  term  employed  to 
express  the  dolMising  the  r'trength  of  any  spirituous 
liquor  l>r  mixing  water  with  it.  The  standard  unci 
marketable  price  of  these  li<|uors  is  tixed  in  regard  to 
s  certain  strength  in  them  culled  proof;  or,  that 
strenitlh  which  makes  them,  when  shaken  Ui  u  phial  or 
jMiured  fhim  on  high  into  a  glass,  retain  for  some  time 
a  truth  or  crown  of  l)ubbles.  In  this  state  spirits  con- 
sist of  aliuut  half  pure,  or  totally  inllammabic  spirits, 
and  half  water ;  and  if  any  foreign  or  home  spirit  lie 
exposed  lor  sale  and  found  to  have  tliat  pnMif  wanting, 
scarce!/  any  IsMly  will  buy  it  until  it  has  been  distilled 
attain  and  brought  to  the  proper  strength  ;  and  if  it  lie 
above  that  slrt-ngth  the  pn<priotor  uaually  adds  water 


to  bring  it  down  to  the  standard.  There  is  another 
kind  of  lowering  among  the  retailers  of  spirituons 
liquors  to  the  vulgar,  by  reducing  it  under  the  stand- 
ard proof.  Whoever  has  the  art  of  doing  this  without 
destroying  the  bubble-proof,  which  is  easily  done  by 
means  of  some  addition  which  gives  a  greater  tenacity 
to  tl>e  parts  of  the  spirits,  will  deceive  all  who  Judge 
by  this  proof  alone.  In  this  case,  the  best  way  to  Judge 
of  liquors  is  by  the  eye  and  the  tongue,  and  especially 
by  the  instrument  called  the  hydrometer. 

Lubber,  a  contemptuous  name,  given  by  sailo-*  to 
those  who  Know  not  the  duty  of  a  seaman,  Ijtbbti- . 
flole  is  the  vecant  space  between  the  head  of  a  lower 
maiit  and  the  edge  of  the  top.  It  is  so  termed  from  a 
supposition  that  a  lubber,  nut  caring  to  trust  himself 
p  the  futtock  shrouds,  will  prefer  that  way  of  getting 
into  the  top. 

ZiUbec,  one  of  the  free  cities  of  northern  flermany, 
and  nominally  the  chief  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  is  the 
capital  of  a  small  territory',  is  situate  on  a  gentle  ridge 
lietween  the  rivers  Trave  aud  Wakenitz,  10  miles  from 
the  mouth  of  the  former  at  TruveniQnde,  and  36  miles 
north-east  of  Hamburg,  Lubec  is  the  capital  of  the 
four  free  or  Ilanscatic  towns,  and  the  seat  of  their 
buprome  court  of  appeal.  The  court  consists  of  six 
members,  one  of  whom  is  chosen  by  each  of  the  free 
towns;  Frankfort  and  Bremen  nominate  the  fifth; 
while  the  sixth  is  named  alternately  once  by  Lubec 
and  twice  by  Ilamliurg,  The  president  is  chosen  an- 
nually by  the  senates  of  the  four  t^owns.  The  present 
city  of  Lubec  was  founded  in  1143  by  Adolpbus  II,, 
Count  of  Ilidstein  and  Schaumbnrg,  by  whom  it  was 
ceded  in  1158  to  Henrj-  Duke  of  Saxony,  sumamed 
the  Lion,  In  122G  it  was  made  a  free  imperial  city  by 
Frederic  II,  At  this  time  it  was  an  important  com- 
mercial city,  and  was  rapidly  increasing.  In  1241  it 
entered  into  treaty  with  Hamburg,  and  thus  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  ilanseatic  League,  of  which  it  be- 
came the  head  aliout  1200.  For  four  centuries  Lubec 
continued  in  a  flourishing  condition,  and  is  said  to  have 
at  one  time  contained  200,000  persons.  After  the  dis- 
solution of  the  League,  which  took  place  in  16,32,  it 
gradually  foil  into  decay,  and  has  never  again  attained 
its  former  imiiertance.  After  the  liattle  of  Jena  in 
1806,  the  Prussian  general  Blucher,  with  the  remains 
of  his  army,  t<iok  refuge  in  Luliec,  which  was  then 
stormed  by  the  French,  and  sacked  and  pillaged  for 
three  days.  In  1810  it  was  annexed  to  tlie  French 
empire,  and  so  remained  till  after  the  battle  of  I.,eipzig 
in  1813,  when  it  was  restored  to  its  |ioliticul  inde- 
pendence, and  subse(|Uently  joined  the  German  Con- 
federation ns  n  frue  city.  It  Ims  one  vote  in  the  full 
council ;  but  in  the  select  council  it  has  only  ono  in 
conjunction  with  the  other  free  towns.  Lubec  is  one 
of  the  must  picturesque  old  towns  in  Oormany.  Its 
streets  are  generally  straight  and  regular,  and  its 
public  liuildings,  which  are  mostly  of  lirick,  have  un- 
dergone little  change  since  the  l&th  century.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  in  the  old-fashioned  style,  witli  their 
(|uaint  gables  toward  the  street;  and  not  a  few  of 
them  are  remarkable  tor  tlie  richness  of  their  archi- 
tecture. The  ohl  ramparts  of  tlie  town  have  lieen  laid 
out  in  public  walks.  Thu  liiicst  building  in  Lubec  is 
the  Marienkirc^e,  founded  in  1304.  It  is  in  tlie  pointed 
(idtliic  style,  constructed  ainio.st  entirely  of  lirick,  and 
surmounted  by  two  towers  with  spires  rising  to  the 
height  of  430  feet.  It  has  three  naves ;  the  roof  of 
tli(<  centre  one  rising  to  the  unusual  height  of  LS-l  feet. 
It  contains  numerous  moniiuK'nts  and  puinting.s — the 
latter  liy  liollicin,  Vundy.k,  Ovorliock,  etc.  Tho 
"  Dance  of  Death,"  date<l  1463,  is  remarkalile  as  rop- 
ruHeiitiiig  the  costumes  of  the  |H>riod.  This  church 
[MissesHes  a  very  fine  organ,  and  lias  also  a  curious  old 
astronomical  clo'k,  con.<^tructod  in  1405,  Thu  Doni 
kirche,  or  cathedral  tiuiit  lietwen  1170  ami  1341,  is 
almost  entirely  of  brii  k,  and  has  two  towers  soroiount- 
\  ud  by  spires  1)00  fe  '.  high.     It  coiit:'lns  numoruus 
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monaments  to  bishops  nnd  others  connected  with  Ln- 
bec.  The  screen  of  the  choir  Is  n  master-piece  of 
wood-rarving  of  the  early  German  school.  In  one  of 
the  side  chapels  is  a  painting  l)y  Memling  representing 
the  Passion  of  uur  Saviour  In  23  distinct  groups.  The 
town-house,  on  the  market-place,  is  a  curious  old 
Gothic  brick  building,  completed  in  1517,  Here  in 
ancient  times  deputies  fh>m  85  cities  In  Germany 
composing  the  Ilanseatic  league,  held  their  sittings. 
The  educational  and  charitable  institntiong  are  nu- 
merous ;  liesldes  which  there  are  un  exchange,  mint, 
arsenal,  public  Mbrarj-  with  37,000  rolumes  and  a 
theatre. 

Lubec  Is  t'tni  a  place  of  considerable  comrnercial 
importance.  It  trades  largely  with  Hariburg  by 
menus  of  the  Trave  and  a  canal,  and  Mso  with  Russia, 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  A  branch  line  con- 
nects It  with  the  Hamburg  and  Berlin  railway.  Reg- 
ular steam  communication  is  kept  up  with  Copen- 
hagen, Stockholm,  and  St.  Petursburg.  Vessels  draw- 
ing not  more  than  nine  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to 
the  town,  but  larger  vessels  load  nnd  unload  l)y  means 
of  lighters  at  Travem&nde,  l)etwecn  which  and  Lubec 
small  steamers  are  constantly  plying.  The  chief 
exports  are — com,  cattle,  wool,  iron,  and  timber; 
Imports — wines,  silks,  cottons,  hardware,  colonliil 
products,  and  dye-stulFs.  In  1855,  972  vessels,  carry- 
ing 65,266  lasts,  entered;  nnd  9.58  vessels,  carrj-Ing 
64,246  lasts,  left  the  port.  The  manufactures  are 
numerous,  hut  not  large  or  important.  .Vmou^  the 
chief  are  woolen,  linen,  cotton,  and  silk  goods ;  to- 
bacco, soap,  paper,  playing-i-ards,  musical  instru- 
ments, hats;  and  Iron,  copper,  nnd  brass  wares. 

Its  trade  Is  principally  carried  on  with  the  Baltic 
States,  to  which  it  exports  com,  cattle,  wool,  fish, 
iron,  and  timber.  Its  imports  comprise  wini'S,  silks, 
cottons,  hardwares,  and  other  monufuctiircd  jjikhIs  ; 
also  colonial  produce,  dye-stuffs,  etc.  The  territory 
belonging  to  i,ul>ec  is  about  20  miles  in  Icnj^th,  iiy  .1 
miles  in  breadth,  containing  a  population  of  5t,1<i(i, 
chiefly  emploj-ed  In  the  rearing  of  live  stock.  In  IHfi'i 
there  entered  the  port  of  Lultcc  208(1  vessels,  measur- 
ing 262,724  tons,  viz. :  sailing  vessels,  1699,  of  an  ag. 
gregate  tonnage  of  170,096  tons,  nnd  ;187  regular 
steam-packets,  of  an  aggregate  of  92,028  tims.  Russia 
holds  the  first  rank  In  the  trade  of  I,ul)ec.  Of  the 
whole  number  of  vessels  entered  in  18.'i2  (20H.i),  there 
were  under  the  Russian  flag  4.'iti  vtssels,  with  an  ag- 
gregate of  85,7*1  tons.  The  total  li.iports  into  this 
port  in  1852  reached.  In  weight,  122,000,0(10  kilos. 
(2-20  1I)S.  earh>,  viz. :  by  sea,  94.000,000  kilos.  ;  by 
land,  2«,000,000  kilos.  This  wos  n  falling  off  from  the 
preceding  year  of  10,00f),(H»O  kilos. 

Among  the  imports  of  1852  were:  tobacco,  1,0-I9,1;12 
kilos. ;  cotton,  drags,  and  dye-sti.ffs,  4,0:H,8I9  kilos. ; 
coffee,  2,291,.V26  kilos. ;  sugar,  4,278,066  kilos. 

The  total  lm|Kirt«  In  1861  amn'mtid  to  tl!2,;w.1,00() 
kilos.  ;  but  the  Increase  of  10,000,000  kilos,  was  at- 
tributable ,'fl  the  heavy  stock  of  material  Introduced 
by  those  engaged  in  tii."  'yinstructlon  of  the  railroad 
lietween  I.ube.'  nnd  Hamburg.  A  con.parlson  with  the 
preceding  years  of  regular  tra<le  will  show  a  steody, 
though  a  gradual  Increase.  In  lH'iO  the  total  imports 
readied  120,1(00,000  kilos.,  or  2,000,(MK)  less  than  In 
18.W. 

The  general  Imports  of  Lul)ec  in  thus  classi- 
fied :  J/anH_/)n/«iv*.— Including,  jirlin'Ipnlly,  liquors, 
watches,  ji'welrj",  hanlwaie,  gun|HiW(lcr,  plcce.goo<l8, 
glass-ware,  l;i,il.14,li80  kilos,  Ciliminl,  nr Irmin- Atlantic 
Mrrchandiiit. — r'oiisisting  of  coffee,  cotton,  drugs,  dye- 
stuffs,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  tea,  11,708,795  kilos.  Ani- 
mnl  Siibilftnrit. — Coiislstiiig  of  butter,  cheese,  wax, 
oils,  wool,  peltry,  silk,  2,827,  .511  klloi.  ifrfah.— 
Chlddyof  iron  and  copiK-r,  0,121,736  kilos,  ifitrrl- 
Uinrinu. — Including  salted  fl.sh,  tallow,  gntins,  timber, 
pot-akhes,  etc,  /<8,421,913.  Total,  12.S,O.S7,477  kilos. 
Hanufactures    reorrsent   il|  |M>r  cent.,   colonial,  or 


trana- Atlantic  merchandise  9|  per  cent.,  metals  5  per 
cent.,  and  all  other  imports  74  per  cent,  of  the  total 
trade, 

Slatfment   iknmng   Ik*   Steam  Navignticm   b'tiDeen 

Lubec  and  llit  Jiattic   Part*,  from   1849  to   1852 

1849.— Between  Travemttnde  (the  port  of  Lubec)  and 
Coiienhagen — voyages,  67;  passengers,  1955;  re- 
ceipts, 162,046  francs.  1860, — Between  Travemunde 
Copenhagen,  and  Gothenburg — voyages,  61 ;  passen- 
gers, 2858;  receipts,  194,788  fhincs.  1851. — Between 
TravemOnde,  Copenhagen,  and  Gothenburg — vo  .-ages 
87 ;  passengers,  8,415 ;  receipts,  187,884  francsl 
1862. — Between  Lubec,  Copenhagen,  and  Gotlien- 
bnrg— voyages,  20;  passengen,  8061;  receipts,  114. 
860  franca.  ' 

The  merchant  marine  of  Lubec  in  186.)  consisted  of 
65  vessels,  of  18,800  tons  aggregate,  viz.,  60  sailing 
vessels,  of  11,836  tons,  and  5  steamers.  The  onic  ex- 
tensive and  flourishing  trade  of  Lubec  had  dwindled 
down  to  the  mere  shadow  of  it.s  former  greatness 
The  tardy  communication  with  Hamburg  (a  citv  on 
which  It  de|)ends  almost  exclusively  for  its  commercial 
activity)  by  canal  navigation,  contributed  much  to  de- 
press Its  commercial  enterprise ;  and,  hence,  its  mer- 
chants have,  for  a  long  period,  been  strenuous  and 
unremitting  in  their  efforts  for  the  construction  of  a 
railroad  that  would  connect  them  with  that  city. 
Denmark,  however,  jealous  of  any  enterprise  that 
would  he  likely  to  create  a  rival  for  the  trade  of  Kiel 
which  town  Is  also  connected  by  railroad  with  Ham- 
burg, long  refused  permission  to  construct  the  cnntom- 
plated  railroad  across  any  portion  of  its  territories. 
The  (lidiculties  were,  however,  adjusted,  the  roiiil  con- 
stractod,  and  during  the  past  few  years  the  trade  (if 
I,ul)ec  has  risen  to  considerable  importance.  In  IH.'ifl 
l)efore  the  connection  by  railroad  was  establishid,  the 
merchandise  which  passed  tietweon  the  two  cities 
amounted  to  but  26,0(10  quintals  of  106'H.>  llis.  eacli; 
in  \hW.\,  after  the  railroad  was  opened,  it  ascendoil  to 
267,380  quintals,  viz.,  89,575  Hamburg  mcrchandiiie, 
and  177,805  foreign  men'handise,  forwarded  via  Ham- 
burg. The  United  .States  has  no  direct  trade  with 
Lubec,  such  of  its  staples  as  reach  that  market  lieing 
supplied  either  from  Hamburg  or  Altona,  chiefly  the 
former. 

The  tariff  Is  that  of  Docemlier  ,'ith,  1851. 

Monri/s. — 1  marc  =  16  schillings  Lubec  courant  = 
28"79  cents. 

W'elifhtii  and  Mecuuret. — 1  sbi|)-|iound  =  2}  cwt. 
of  112  lbs.  English,  each:»280  lbs.  1  lis-|H>und  = 
14  lbs. 

Dittiet  nn  Imports. — All  goods,  whether  of  f()rcij;n  or 
homo  priMlui'tion,  |>ay  j  of  1  \iex  cent,  nd  valorem,  as 
given  in  the  invoices,  exce|)t  the  follnwin^c  articles, 
which  are  free  of  im|M)rt  duties :  Transit  (jimhIs  re-ex- 
porleil  within  three  months  after  entry  ;  etl'eits  of 
travelers  ;  household  furniture  used  ;  wisil  liron^ht  for 
the  Lubec  fair,  and  delivered  at  tlie  w(hiI  warehouse; 
goods  on  boanl  of  vessels  not  consigned  to  l.uliec; 
wares  on  Imnnl  of  ships  entering  the  port  of  Trave- 
mftnde  In  distress. 

None  but  citizens  have  tho  privilej^i  of  clearing 
goods  in  the  iihtom-lionse  ;  American  vessels,  how- 
ever, arc  exempt  fn)iu  this  regulation. — Cum.  It<l.  U.  t>. 

IiUOla,  St.,  one  of  the  Kritish  West  India  Islanils, 
Windward  group,  Iving  alMiut  ,'10  miles  nurili  of  .Mar- 
tinique, in  lat.  ISO'SO'  N  long.  ::0°  M'  \V.  It  Is  :)2 
miles  In  length  fnmi  north  to  s^uith,  liy  12  in  extrerud 
breadth,  and  has  nn  area  of  almiit  2!l/)  square  miles, 
or  1,')0,<>0()  acres.  It  Is  longitudinally  ilivideil  liy  a 
chain  of  mountains,  generally  from  12(KI  t"  imlO,  ami 
In  some  cases  2000  feet  high,  deu»aly  clothed  witli  the 
finest  tImlM-r.  These  are  of  volcanic  formation,  ami 
aasume  the  most  fantastic  forms,  almundlng  in  ileep 
chasms  nnd  pointed  eminences.  From  either  side  of 
this  chain  branches  of  lessi.r  altitude  go  off  toward  the 
coast,  fonulng  plains  and  valleys  of  vari(ni8  sites.  At 
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its  gonthern  extremit}'  are  two  inoantains  of  volcanic 
origin,  called  the  Sugar  Loaves,  whioli  rise  nearly  per- 
pcndiculiirly  from  the  sea,  In  the  form  of  parallel  cones, 
to  the  li^ight  of  about  2700  feet ;  they  are  covered  with 
ercrgrern  foliage,  and  mark  the  entrance  into  the 
deep  and  lieautifiil  Bay  of  Soufriire.  The  valleys 
througliout  the  itiland,  as  well  as  the  plains  upon  the 
coast,  are  fertile,  being  well  watered  by  numerous 
8troum!i,  and  aro  under  good  cultivation.  The  island 
is  divided  into  two  territories — Basseterre,  the  low  or 
leewurd  portion,  which  is  well  cultivated,  and  the 
most  populous,  though  ttie  prevalence  of  stagnant  wa- 
ters and  morasses  renders  the  climate  very  unhealthy  ; 
and  Capisterre,  the  hiirh  or  windward  territorj-,  which 
is  also  very  unhealthy,  but  is  becoming  less  so  as  the 
wood  on  the  high  lands  is  being  cleared  uwu}'.  The 
cllmuto  is  very  moist,  as  the  trees  on  the  mountains 
attract  the  clouds,  and  hence  render  tlie  island  subject 
to  frequent  and  heavy  rairis  for  9  or  10  months  in  the 
year. 

The  extent  of  land  under  each  description  of  crop  in 
1864,  and  the  throe  preceding  years,  was  : 


lUl. 

i'r»\ 

1813.                 IHM.        1 

At.rvA. 

8,015 
IM 
ISt 

1,018 

A«r«i. 

8,568 
],- 

1,1.36 

Ai'r««. 

8,4.S9 

180 

f*9 

2.428 

Acrtti. 

8,290 

»r 

8T 
1,154 

tJotfifO 

Cocoa  

Provisions 

The  qtuintities  of  varioits  articles  produced  in  each 
of  tlie  above  years  were : 


,  laf»r ... 
lOoffeo... 
ICocoa.... 

Bum 

Molasses. 


.lbs. 


,gall( 


6.691,800 

18,620 

1^148 

45,05S 

1.^9,540 


IHIS. 


I 


7,t80,,'i60 
2^98S 
4fl,4.t8 
66,929 

2oe,n95 


6,TS2,T00  !  7,414,100 

6,051  10,250 

21,600         17.+S0 

5S,i344         77,751 

2l4,Tlii  '     208.625 


The  quantities  and  value  of  articles  exported  in  1864 


Cocoa. 


Goods,  Brit,  maou-;  I 
fact... .packages  ) 


ArUelai. 


UuinU- 
llal. 


.1b.i.|14S,9S8i  £1,491 


S61 


85 

l,0.^7 
1,665 

V,428 

41,462 

8IK) 

Total  value i»5,888  £40  004 


Loitwood.." tons      1,093 

Mo)a.«sos palls.  116,490 

nice cwt.;         40 

Hum galM.    U,364 

Siifar,  Mus....cwt    59,342 
Other  articles ■   I 


1,417 

2,86S 
2,984 
SO 
1,428 
41.4ftS 
4,700 


£67   £1,424 


1,280 

1,279 
80 

'""6 

2,699 

£6,668 


To 

forelini 
Sliti'i. 


I   £151 
1,811 


_2,T(« 
£8,164 


The  total  value  of  imports  in  1851  (priiK'ipally  arti- 
cles of  Kritisli  manufacture.  Hour,  dried  lisJi,  butter, 
live  stock,  lumber,  salted  meat,  olive  oil,  wine,  rice, 
and  tobacco),  -H'as  f  96,.'109 ;  Insing  4;il,'.)0r)  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  jC27,880  from  British  colonic.-i,  and 
i;'2t),4Sll  from  foreign  States.  The  nett  amount  of  tlic 
general  revenue  in  1864  was  i;l4,l)98;  being,  cu.stom 
duties  on  imports,  X'i>'l82 ;  on  tonnage,  X'7 1 1 ;  assessed 
and  other  tuxes,  .£0872.  The  nett  oxi)cnditure  for  that 
year  wns  i!13,.'iU6,  The  total  population  in  18,'i4  was 
24, IM,  of  whom  430  were  male  and  i")17  female  whites, 
11,081  male  and  Vi,©!),')  female  iwrsons  of  color.  The 
chief  town  of  the  island  is  ("ustries,  which  contains 
about  IMXH)  persons.  St.  Lucia  was  (irst  coloi\lzed  by 
Kntjlish  settlers  in  1639,  but  theso  won  soon  after 
driven  off  bj  ttie  (!aribB.  Alwut  KLIO  the  French 
effected  a  settlement,  and  from  that  time  to  180:1, 
when  it  was  llnully  caiiturod  tiy  the  Kiiglish,  it  be- 
longed alterniitely  to  Franco  and  I'nglnnd.  'I'lio  gov- 
ernment is  administered  by  the  commanding  officer  of 
the  troops,  a  lieutenant-governor,  Knil  an  executive 
rouncil,  consisting  of  the  colonial  secreuiry,  tlie  attor- 
ney-giineral,  and  the  second  military  olBccr.  There 
is  also  a  legislative  council,  composed  of  live  oinci,il 
and  live  non-offlclal  niJmhers,  in  which  the  cc.loniiil 
secretary  »iid  attorney-general  have  seats  and  votes, 
and  of  which  th«  commanding  uSioer  Is  president.  The 


laws  of  St,  Lueia,  except  in  so  far  as  they  have  been 
altered  by  orders  of  council,  are  the  laws  of  France, 
antecedent  to  the  Code  of  Napoleon. 

Luff,  the  order  from  the  pilot  to  the  steersman  to 
put  the  helm  toward  the  lee  side  of  the  ship,  in  order  to 
make  the  ship  sail  nearer  the  direction  of  the  wind. 
Hence,  luff°  round,  or  lutf  a-lee,  is  the  excess  of  this 
movement,  liy  which  it  is  intended  to  throw  the  ship's 
head  up  in  the  wind  in  order  to  tack  her.  A  ship  is 
also  said  to  tpr'mg  her  luff  when  she  yields  to  the  effort 
of  the  helm  by  sailing  neartr  to  the  line  of  the  wind 
than  she  had  done  before.  Luff  Tackle,  a  name  given 
by  sailoi's  to  any  large  tackle  that  is  not  destined  for 
any  particular  place,  but  may  lie  varlonsly  employed 
as  occasion  requires.  It  is  generally  somewhat  larger 
than  the  jigger  tackle,  although  smaller  than  those 
which  serve  to  hoist  the  heavier  materials  into  and  out 
of  the  vessel;  which  latter  are  the  main  and  fore- 
tackles,  the  stay  and  quarter-tackles,  and  so  forth. 

IiUg-Sail,  a  square  sail,  hoisted  occasionally  on  the 
mast  of  a  boat  or  small  vessel,  upon  a  yard  which 
hangs  nearly  at  right  angles  with  the  mast.  These 
sails  are  more  particularly  used  in  the  barca-longas 
navigated  l)y  the  Spaniards  in  the  M'^diterranean. 

Lumber.  One  of  the  disting<!isning  characteris- 
tics of  the  United  States  is  the  quantity  of  \.  ood  and 
lumber  tlioy  funiisb.  Of  the  well-wooded  countries 
of  the  world,  Russia,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  America, 
this  country,  no  doubt,  ranks  as  lirst.  A  discriminat- 
ing writer,  Volney,  once  described  this  country  as 
"one  vast  forest,  diversified  occasionally  by  cultivated 
intervals."  If  this  is  less  true  than  it  was  a  century 
or  even  half  a  century  ago,  it  applies  in  the  main  at 
the  present  moment.  Ev-^n  the  oldest  States  of  the 
Union,  s'lch  as  New  Hatapsl:ire,  New  York,  and  the 
Carolinaii,  are  still  famoa'S  for  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  their  lumber.  4nd  Maine,  that  had  some- 
thing like  settlements  before  any  other  portion  of  New 
England,  is  to  this  day  the  great  lumber  State  of  the 
land.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  name  it  sometimes  gets  — 
the  I'ine-tree  State.  The  trees  of  any  country  are 
valuable  for  at  least  four  distinct  puriwscs,  for  fuel, 
for  shelter,  for  the  foml  many  of  them  afford,  ,ind  for 
ornament.  In  the  last  point  of  view,  which  i.«  gener- 
ally considered  the  least  important,  trees  are  of  much 
consequence.  England  has  obtained  the  name  of  an 
extensive  garden,  very  much  through  its  beautiful 
snade  trees  and  shrubliery.  One  half  of  the  beauty 
of  many  of  our  New  England  villages  would  be  lost 
in  the  warm  season  without  their  elegant  naturol 
screens  in  the  shape  of  troe^.  It  was  Lord  Bacon  who 
said  that  "  a  tree  in  full  leaf  is  a  nobler  object  than  a 
king  in  his  coronation  robes."  No  artist  would  ever 
think  of  [iresenting  u  line  hnd.scape  without  trees. 
A  ml  so  important  arc  trees  regui-ded  as  objects  of  beau- 
ty and  shade,  that  miiamental  tree  associat  ons  are 
springing  up  in  different  parts  of  tlie  country,  whoso 
objects  are  to  adorn  .ttrcets  and  highways  with  our 
beautiful  elms,  maples,  nnd  evergreens. 

It  is  stated  l>y  Michaux  that  !i  the  United  States 
there  are  110  species  of  forest  trees  which  attain  a 
greater  height  than  80  feet,  while  in  France  there  are 
only  18  of  the  same  description.  And  we  suppose  that 
the  con.parison  would  bo  similar  if  exicnded  to  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  or  Oermany.  No  wonder,  then,  that 
our  forest  scenery  so  much  surpasses  that  in  the  west 
and  .south  of  EuTopn,  and  that  European  travelers 
tnink  that  it  is  worth  while  to  <;:v»»  the  Atlantic  to 
see  our  forest  scenery  as  painted  by  the  Invisible  artist 
every  a\itunm. 

So  great  is  the  interest  in  portions  of  Europe  to  pro- 
mote the  growth  of  forest  tretts  that  associations  have 
Iwen  formed  in  Gornvony  and  other  countri.w  to  plant 
forests  upon  soil  adapted  to  their  growth.  The  vast 
amount  of  forest  trees  imnually  used  by  such  a  coun- 
try as  (iroat  Britain  may  be  estimated  by  the  fact  that 
to  build  a  70  (run  ship  40  acres  of  ship  timber  aro  re- 
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<|aiml.  In  the  light  of  aueh  •  fact,  It  may  be  leen 
Uiat  it  b  none  too  early  for  the  people  of  this  country 
to  exercise  due  economy  with  regard  to  the  use  of  tor- 


ests  already  existing,  and  to  promote  the  growth  of 
others — on  the  waste  lands  tb'tt  already  abound  in  va> 
rious  nections  of  the  country 


BTATBimrr  suowuis  Tua  Kxroan  or  Lchbib  (spacirYiNO  tiii  exportino  Disteicis)  raow  rna  Unitid  Btath  *»> 

Tna  y«Aa  emowo  Jonb  80td,  18M.  '  '"*■ 


DblHMl. 


noddy. 


Frenchman's  Bay. . . 

iPenobseot 

Wisoaasel 

Bath 

Portland  and  Falmouth. 

Baeo 

Beltat 

Baogor 

Vermont 

Newbury  port 

Gloucester. 

Salem 

Bocton  and  Cbarlvstown 

FallBlTcr. 

New  Bedford 

ProTtdunoe 

Bristol  and  Warren 

Newport 

New  London 

New  HaTon 

Baekatt's  Harbor 

Oenesae 

Oswevn 

Ntomra 

BnflUo  Creek 

Oswecatcbie 

NewYork 

ChamnUln 

Cape  Vincent 

Pbiladolpbla 

Pretque  Isle 

Delaware 

Baltimore 

Oeorxetown,  I).  0 

Norfolk  and  Portsmouth 

Bicbniond 

Oamden 

Plymouth,  N.  i; 

Washington,  N.  U 

Newbern 

Oeraookc 

Beanfort 

Wilmington j 

Charleston 

Of  orgetowu,  S.  C 

Bavannab 

»'.  Marys 

liruBswIck 

Mobile 

Penaamla 

Kejr  West . 

HL  John's 

Apslaihlcola 

New  Orlr.ns 

Miami 

Detroit 

Oileaio 

Oegoo 

ihiget's  Hound 

Sau  Franciioo 

ToM.. 


Bkl^lM. 


8M    I       1,41< 
S69    I  «M 


88    I 


M 


4,068 

"■«5 

"8»7 
8,215 

■iii 


8 
°<^1 

"iii 

V,MO 

i,m 
'iiim 

R,8M 
1,8^ 

■  "m 

\048 

106 

ilH 

II 


14 

"ioT 

"Ti4 

V,6t7 

84M 

1.W8 

4i,IT« 


71 


89 
6S9 


li,i61 

"m 

"m 

11,880 
"«06 


IT 

l<8i3 

IMS 

IS^MO 

18,808 

13i,8<8 

18,840 

4,S4» 

lt,Hi« 

T81 

M8 

44 

40 

"ia4 
"mk 
4,in 

2,»7l 

'  iJT 

1.S48 
I).7I7 


Bmirds,  pluki,  and 
ifWltllng. 


'  M.  fMt. 

8,485 
3,681 

'l',0»8 

i 

1.718 

8,i(18 

'ii«5 

8,m 

'   'Sfl 

lOH 

817 

11,766 

"i8 
419 
157 
IW 
448 


58 

SOS 

8 

181 

947 

i'mb 

115 
8^198 


DolUra. 
86,141 
48,448 

27,881 

88 

81,881 

118,906 

87^673 
106,418 

V,868 

1,704 

14.887 

286,964 

870 

6,506 

9,688 

4,040 

11,076 


8,701 

6,65* 

66 

1,887 

BM>il 
6,681  I 

87,741  j 
8,450  { 


H«wn  tlmbtr. 


0(b«r  luu  h*t 


286 


146 

2,547 

22 

899 

"m 

ir,.v» 

680 

6,795 

209 

2,905 

7,91l« 

111.441 

2,476 

48.858 

j.rm 

84.555 

8,^S 

62.5S6 

2,628 

86.125 

8,106 

49.724 

6,161 

5S.S78 

4,8(,5 

68,778 

8,486  I     100,858 

860  I  501 

1,700  41,118 

106  1,050  I 

4,018  84,486  I 


185 

1,986 

75 

118,880 


8,059  I 

85.448  , 

UB15  1 

1,9NT,«M 


520 
8197 

16,878 
"982 


781 
V,«M 

8M6ir 


ttollw 


6,857 


\::: 


Dollnn. 

4,699 

601 

"m 

ei^Ml 
110,676 

"it 

8,616 


78 

948,572 

1,401 


1,446 


DoUtn. 


Otkbu-kwMl'    *"  "It" 

19,258 
Mu 

6,6S6 

M74 
19,862 

1,1)47 
4111,1157 

«,5M 
«7,18» 
28,662 
10,078 


N,470 
20,008 

liW',iB7 
7,756 

'^616 


66 

18^875 
19,985 


188,988 
1,620 

"■405 

14.500 

81,818 

126 


5,568 


ik^oii 
riti,m 

1,229 

•590 
8,697 

'600 

850 

87,694 

7ftS 

81,480 

728 
9,S80 

84^648 

8,888 
1,860 

4,410 

21.854 

410,404 

'  eii 

i2,4«» 

28,1,*H) 

11,139 

42,6(11 

10,6T1 

50 

87,7,\S 

4.1K)5 

H4i« 

84,84(1 

4,07,'i 

77S.7S8 

flfl.sno 

41,,'.79 

1(H,679 

200 

8,81!) 


125 


135 

19,3i2 
""7 


215 

1,B»0    I     16,888 
48,264 


«00    I      2:t,(M() 


14.311 


184,»59        80H,6'*4       12I,(«0  ~  2,Bm.,^s3' 


This  table  shows  the  slngnlar  fact,  that  Chicago,  the 
greatest  luml>er  market  in  the  world,  exports  directl) 
no  lumber  to  foreign  rountrirs. 

The  8tate  o*  Maine,  as  the  head-qiurters  of  the 
Inmlier  and  ship  buililing  trade,  has  for  a  long  time 
«xciu<l  much  interest.  The  season  for  rutting  the 
timbr  nnil  bringing  it  to  market  rommenres  in  l)e> 
cen;  r  earlier,  and  rUises  in  J'erch  or  April. 

.-».  '.Tf  ie  <  t.tf^- 1  esl.ir.i..ta  of  (ienrg)*  \V.  Cram, 
tUq..  t-iT'oA-  .flffxci'  L^  lumber  for  lloston,  tlie 
amount  solit  '  ..t  port  .  "M,  w»s  l;il,!»0(),000  feet. 
The  descript  /  *  re  10,t)(Xi,(M»0<>f  white  pine  i'lnilier, 
18.000,')  JO  iO'itherr.  pine,  25,000,000  spruce,  10,(K»t),0(X) 
hen,'  »■/  V.  '  W/  ,'>.';  ir»»>'»gi..v,  S,10(),00i)  i-U|)Ik.».U, 
..i><  a^.T  ilaaijm.  V'l.'/OV  (iHi  J'-as,  ■C,(JOO.'>"«  >  am. 
lock,  !  Ti'l,      ■■■,u:rk,^i. 

Tl  •  Tui.  •  }  .in  )\  ■>  ra -j'li.  rH>uiatf.  of  the  Idmlier 
bMii'.'  Tt.    i  .' in,M>.  u    men  rmpioyd  .     ^tting 

tk*  ItMiix,   ,     tu    Vrt  i»  120,(HH);  aumbar    f  eattia 


and  horses,  «0,0()nj  numlrarof  eaw-millK,  TOOO;  nmn- 
lier  of  vessels,  1000.  Pine,  Kpriico,  mid  htiiiilock  lum- 
ber is  priiu'ipuily  olit(iin<iil  from  iiaiigor,  ICIl.swiiith, 
the  Kennol«e  l^iver,  Calais,  iMdcliias,  ('r.orrilicld, 
Maine,  and  St.  .lohn,  New  Urunswick,  while  the  l.tr^(>r 
(Mirtlon  uf  the  hunt  |)ine  grows  in  North  and  .South 
CarolinH,  (•i-orgin,  Kiorida,  and  AUIiumn,  I'ine  und 
sprui'o,  to<i,  lire  liniught  from  Camilla  tn  rurtliind,  snd 
i>  thence  ship|ml  to  tliis  and  other  markets.  Tlie  lunu 
lier  S)><tur«l  fmiii  Ht.  .loliii  U  of  a  superior  i|Uiility 
I  umlier  U  obtained  iilso  fnim  the  States  of  New  York, 
Ohio,  and  Miclilgiin.  The  two  last  .States  ^urni^ll 
black  wuliiut,  cluirry,  ush,  tvhit«  wimxI,  and  iiaiiiiwnml ; 
while  New  York  and  I'ennH.vlvania  ruriiiiili  «  sliarn  of 
thf  same.  The  railroads  bring  to  markt-t,  oil:  tiiiilicr 
fr  >in  Mansai'husetts  and  Nev,  Hampshire.  '\\\n  .louth- 
ero  and  western  States  gru.v  a  portion  of  llie  Kanie, 
and  fumUh  considerable  live  ouk.  New  York  yield.s 
%  large  quantity  of  pine.      Delaware  and  Maryland 
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more  sparingly.  It  is  8Ut«d  that  th«  otut  hard  pine 
for  shlp-bullding  grows  on  the  Alntamaha  River  in 
Georgia,  and  on  the  Waccamaw  Blver  in  South  Caro- 
linn.  It  is  but  a  few  years  since  hart!  pine  has  been 
used  in  8hip-l>aildlng.  It  is  now  employed  extensively 
in  New  England,  and  is  considered  as  good  for  many 
parts  of  a  ship  as  oalc.  During  the  year  1854  a  com- 
mifsion  bouse  of  this  city  sold  al)out  23,000,000  of  feet, 
to  bo  used  mostly  in  Massachusetts  and  Maine.  It 
Trill  he  perceived  that  this  house  sold  6,000,000  feet 
more  thun  all  that  was  surveyed  in  the  city  for  that 
year,  showing  how  large  a  part  of  the  luml>er  sold 
hero  is  not  surveyed  under  our  surveyor-general. 
Formerly  there  was  no  hard  pine  obtained  at  tiie  South 
except  what  grew  immedaitely  upon  the  rivers.  But 
within  iive  or  six  years  the  timber  upon  the  margin  of 
the  streams  has  l>ecome  sciirce,  so  that  now  it  is  con- 
veyed for  several  miles  to  the  rivers,  and  in  some  cases 
is  iioated  800  miles  to  some  sea-port,  from  whence  it  is 
(hipped  to  the  North  or  to  foreign  ports. 

The  reciprocity  treaty  that  bus  recently  iteen  effect- 
ed l)etween  the  United  States  and  the  British  posses- 
sions in  North  America  is  quite  sure  to  increase  our 
lumlier  trade,  as  Canada  and  the  other  provinces 
a)x)und  in  this  great  staple,  A  few  statistics  will  give 
some  idea  of  tlie  wealth  and  activity  of  the  British 
pruvinocs  in  this  department.  In  1882  the  new  ships 
Imiit  in  the  British  colonies  were  of  .S2,778  tons  bur- 
den ;  while  in  1841  the  tonnage  of  tiie  ships  l>uilt 
sraounted  to  108,038  tons,  and  in  1860  to  112,787  tons. 
M<<xt  of  these  ships  were  built  for  the  British  market. 
In  the  city  of  Quebec,  according  to  Andrews's  Heport 
on  Colonial  and  Lulie  Trade,  there  are  almiit  25  ship- 
building establishments,  and  8  or  10  Hoating  docks. 
The  vessels  built  there  average  from  .^OO  to  1500  tons. 
In  1K19,  114  vessels  were  built  in  New  Brunswick,  of 
30,634  tons  burden.  Most  of  the  ships  l)uilt  in  New 
Brunswick  are  constructed  in  St.  John  and  St.  Andrews. 

DoMESTii:  ExroKTS  or  LiruBKR  t  !o  Naval  Stores  raoK 
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Of  these  exportations,  more  than  half  of  the  naval 
stores  go  to  England,  and  more  than  half  of  the  lum- 
ber to  Cul)a. 

The  ship-building  interest  olone  of  Massachusetts 
consumes  a  vast  amount  cf  lumber.  In  1H37  the  ves- 
sels built  in  the  State  were  estimated  to  i>e  worth  $1,- 
3"0,fi49,  and  tlie  agricultural  and  domestic  articles 
consuming  lumtwr  were  worth  $2,!>.'')2,317.  The  per- 
sons enipl(iye<l  in  this  handiwork  were  il9')0.  The  esti- 
mated value  of  ships  built  in  tliis  .State  in  1854  was 
l.'i.rMlCOOO.  If  the  volufl  of  ugric\ilturnl  and  other 
articles  renuiring  timber  advanced  in  the  same  ratio 
the  value  was  fully  $10,000,000  for  that  year. 

Them  were  liuilt  in  the  I'nited  Statcsin  1851.  1774 
vessels  of  all  descriptions,  with  u  tonnugo  of  .'j.'in.OSR. 
About  a  sixtli  of  tl\e  value  of  tho  wludc  we  tiiid  to 
have  been  liuilt  in  Massachusetts.  The  value  of  the 
whole,  tlicn,  in  round  numbers,  may  1)0  stated  nt  $30.- 
ODO.OiW.  It  ill  true  that  tho  demand  for  vessels  was 
unusual,  und  the  prices  obtained  tho  same.  What  dc- 
stnicticin  of  forests  was  made  by  tho  slilp-lmilding  of 
that  K\ng}e  year ! 

Tlie  lumber  traile  of  this  countr)'  is  iinmonso.  It 
costs  $.'10,000,000  a  year  to  build  our  ships,  and  we 
may  form  siuno  idea  of  the  cost  of  all  tlie  buildings 
erected  In  tho  country  for  a  year,  and  then  of  the  cunt 
of  all  other  articles  made  of  wood,  and  of  tho  cost  of 
the  lumber  material  required. 
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Lute,  n  substance  used  for  making  vessels  or  appara- 
tus air-tight,  by  closing  the  apertures  of  their  joints,  or 
for  coating,  so  ns  to  enable  them  to  l>ear  a  higher  tem- 
pcratur.f,  or  for  repairing  a  fracture.  Clny  is  the  basis 
of  niaiv  lutes ;  wlience  tho  term,  from  lutum,  clay. 
Among  tho  principl  lutes  are  Stovfrhriiiifr.  clay,  in  lino 
powder,  inado  into  a  pastn  with  water ;  Winrlmr  loam, 
a  nulun.l  mixture  of  day  and  sand ;  ]V'!'ii>'t  lulj,  a 
thin  paste  made  of  u  solution  of  borax,  in  boinr  j  wa- 
ter, with  slnckml  lime.  Alixtures  of  borax  and  cUj' 
also  form  u.soful  lutes.  Wliat  is  called  fat  lutu  is  a 
mixture  of  pli)e-<'lay  with  drying  linseed-oil.  Caustic 
lime  funiisbes,  liy  admixture  withorther  bodies,  a  va- 
riety of  lutes.  A  mixturo  of  lime  and  white  of  egg,  or 
glue,  forms  n  jwwerful  cement,  /nwi  rrment  is  useful 
for  making  joints  tiglit,  uh  is  also  white  lead  );round  up 
with  oil  and  spread  on  strips  of  cloth.  Among  tlie 
other  substances  used  us  lutes,  may  bo  Mientioft'" 
moistened  bladder,  paste,  and  pajicr;  paper  prcpat m 
with  a  mixture  of  wax  und  turfientine,  linseed-met', 
and  ca<?atchouc.    The  last  named  substance  is  in  exten- 
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•We  nm  fbTmakingeheniicalJointiorelMtie  connacton, 
getting  rid  of  that  rigiJity  which,  In  n  complicated 
•muigflment  of  apparatus  ia  »o  liable  to  lead  to  accident. 
iMt*,  a  atrin^tcd  instrument  of  music,  long  since  su- 
perseded by  the  hnrp  and  the  guitar,  but  for  centuries 
yety  fashionable  in  Europe.  The  music  for  the  lute 
was  written  in  tablature. 

tiUZUiy.  The  instances  of  extravagance  and  lux- 
uty  are  numerous  in  the  history  of  almost  all  countries, 
ancient  and  modem,  and  many  laws  have  been  enforced 
to  rrpress  them.  Horace  mentions  fowls  dressed  In 
Falamlan  wine,  muscles  and  oysters  fVom  the  Lucrine 
lake  and  CIrcean  promonton-,  and  black  game  from 
tke  Umbrian  forests. — Aorrfiur.  Lucullus,  at  Kome, 
Tras  distinguished  for  the  immodemte  expenses  of  his 
meals.  His  halls  were  named  firom  Uie  different  godi ; 
•nd  when  Cicero  and  Pompey  attempted  to  surprise 
him,  they  were  amazed  by  the  costliness  of  a  supjter 
which  had  been  prepared  upon  the  word  of  Lucullus, 
who  merely  ordered  his  attendants  to  serve  in  the  hall 
of  Apollo.  This  feast  for  three  persons  casually  met 
would  have  sufficed  for  SOO  nobles  specially  invited. 
In  Knglaiid,  luxury  was  restricted  by  law,  wherein 
the  prelates  and  nol)ility  were  confined  to  two  oourses 
•veri'  meal,  and  two  kinds  of  foo<)  in  every  coarse,  ex- 
cept on  great  festivals.  The  law  alio  prohibited  all 
who  did  not  enjoy  a  f^ee  estate  of  i'lOO  per  annum 
flr^m  wearing  iV<rs  (see  Furs),  skins,  oi  silks :  and  the 
nse  of  foreign  cloth  was  confined  to  th  i  royal  family 
alone:  to  all  others  it  was  prohibited  A.  'j.  1837.  An 
•diet  was  issued  by  Chartes  VI.  of  France  which  said : 
"  I^t  no  man  presume  to  treat  with  more  'ban  a  soup 
md  two  dishes."     IMO.—J/a^dit. 

Xtjiag-tO.  A  nautical  term  denoting  t.  te  state  of 
the  ship  when  the  sails  are  su  disposed  us  to  <  ounteract 
each  other,  and  thereby  retanl  or  destroy  the  ■jrogross- 
ive  motion  of  the  vrssrl.  The  fore  and  niiiin  » >ay-sails 
and  inizzen  try-ssii  ser\-e  very  well  f'  this  puqiose, 
OS  they  cause  l)ut  Utt'.c  way,  ain'  b"  jflicient  power 
to  keop  the  ship  heeiml  over.  ,>nd  therefore  steady, 
with  her  decks  turned  from  the  sea.  When  the  sea 
runs  ver}'  high,  the  lower  sails  are  liable  to  lie  l)e- 
ealmeJ  by  the  waves,  and  thercfiire  to  suffer  the  ship 
to  roll  to  windward  ;  the  niHiiitup-Kail  i*  then  used. 

X<yona  (Kr.  Lgon,  ancient  /.i/i;'/>inum\  the  ciipit;!!  of 
the  Krenrh  Department  of  Hhiine.  and  till  rtioently 
ranking,   in  jioint  of  |)opuliition  iind  c<>minorei.il  im- 
portance, as  the  sei'iind  city  of  the  empire ;  but  the 
last  census  returns  show  that  in  the  fiirinrr  of  these  rn- 
(pacte  it  has  l«en  exceeded  by  Marseilb-s,     It  is  sitn- 
■tod  at  the  Junction  of  the  .Saone  with  tlie  Kbone,  and 
on  the  I'uris  and  Marseilles  Kuilway,  :il<i  miles  from 
the  former,  and  'i\H  from  the  latter  citv ;  lat.  46°  46' 
46"  X.,  long.  4°  49'  :W"  E. ;  elevation  alM.ve  the  level 
of  the  sea,  1H>3  feet.     The  Itivers  KhAne  and  .Saonn  l>e- 
Ing  lM>th  navigable,  it  enjoys  great  facilitlen  for  tnidf  ; 
but  it  is  as  a  manufacturing  city  that  it  is  chielly  a-\.  I 
•brated  ;  and  in  (bis  res|>e('C  it  is  justly  ei,titled  to  tlie  I 
name  of  the  French  Manchester,     'the  staple  articles  I 
of  manufacture  are  silk  stuff's  of  all  descriptions,  and  ! 
which   for  richness  and  beauty   are   unequuloil.      In  j 
this  munufai-tnre  alniul  10U,()U()  of  the  population  are  '. 
either  actively  or  indirectly  concerned.     Thcra  are  no  \ 
exact  ftitistics  of  the  silk  manufacture  at  I.yunK  ;  but  j 
the  following  extract  fn>iLi  a  letter  by  the  President  of  , 
the  Chainlier  of  ('omnierve  at  Lyons,  date<l  Devenilier 
19,  lM6il,  is  siiid  to  give  very  nearly  the  exart  results  : 
"  Durin,;  the  present  year,  and  the  two  prcre<ling,  the 
manufacturers  of  silk  at  Lyons  luve  employed  alwut 
eu.cOO  machines  (m'tirrt),  scattered  uvcr  a  distrirt  of 
alMtut  40  miles.    These  macbirws  have  comumed  about 
2,''>0U,()00  kilugn.'mmes  ot  nilk  ( .'>,;>(H),UO()  lbs.),  valued 
•I  ltiO,U00,U0iJ  francs  (ftf2,U0U,«0Oj ;  and  t!ia  manufac- 


tured stuff's  at  260,000,000  (tencs  (t&0,000,000).    It  is 
eitlmated  that  the  home  consumption  amounts  to  nno 
fourth  or  one  third  of  that  quantity.    The  l«lar.ce  is  ex- 
ported to  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world ;  but  li'  far 
the  largest  foreign  market  is  found  in  the  U  lited 
State*."    The  silk  manufacturo  in  Lyons  is  not  cj  rrlod 
on  in  larga  {utoriea,  but  on  the  domutio  syatt  m,  in 
the  dwollbigt  of  the  master-wcc-ers,  each  of  which 
has  usually  from  two  to  six  or  eight  looms,  which  with 
their  fittings,  are  generally  his  own  property,    'uim- 
self  and  as  many  of  his  family  as  can  work  are  em- 
ployed  on  these  looms,  and  frequently  alsj  -ii.e  or  more 
compaipuiM,  or  journeymen.     The  numl/r of  master- 
weavers  in  the  city  and  suburb*  is  estik,':sted  to  he 
almut  UOOO.     The  silk  merchants,  of  whom  there  are 
about  600  in  Lyons,  aupply  the  silk  and  patterns  lo 
the  owners  of  looms,  who  are  intrusted  with  the  task 
of  producing  the  web  m  a  finished  state.     The  weav- 
ing popuUtion,  though  earning  comparatively  good 
wages,  are  an  ignorant  and  degraded  race,  living  in  a 
disgracefully  filthy  state,  and  auowiug  little  il-sire  to 
improve  their  ccndition.     Few  '>f  '.e  joumeymuii  ever 
raise  themselves  to  Iwi  master-weavers.   The  silii  manu- 
facture was  established  here  iy  Italian  refugee.t  in  tlie 
middle  of  the  16th  centun,-.     It  was  jeariy  ruined  ly 
the  ravocaticm  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  which  disiiersed 
most  of  its  best  workmen  to  Spitalfields,  Amsterdam, 
Crefeld,  and  other  place*.     Lyons  has  numerous  ilyol 
works,    printing    establishments,    founderies,    (rUss. 
works,  potteries  tan-j-ards,  lireweries,  chemical  wurlis 
boat-building  yards,  etc. ;  but  these  are  all  in»iKiiilil 
cant  compared  with  its  chief  liranch  of  industry.     Tlig 
commerce  carried  on  by  means  of  the  rivers'  i»  very 
considerable.     The  town  is  liuilt  principally  on  the 
tonifo.c  ui"  l;nd,  or  peninsula,  l>etween  the  Khoiie  and 
Saone,   each  of  which   is  crossed  liy  eight  or  nine 
liridges  communicating  with  extensive  aulmrbs  lying 
to  the  east  and  west.     The  old  portion  of  Lyons  uun- 
sists   chiefiy   nf  narrow,    crooked,   and  dirty   atr«eU 
rendered  (birk  and  gloomy  by  the  grunt  lioiglit  of  tlie 
bouses  on  each  side,  which  are  generally  seven  or 
eight  stories  high.     Aliout  three  fourths  of  a  cvnturr 
ago,  the  point  of  confluence  of  the  two  rivers  was  re. 
nMived  aliout  a  mile  further  south,  and  on  the  addition- 
al terriwiry  thus  aci|iilred  the  suliurb  of  I'errache  was 
formed.    This  has  1h     i  laid  out  on  a  regular  plan,  and 
now   contains  many  flegant  strc...-,  and  some  verv 
agreealile    promenades.      The    suiiurb  of   Iji  ('mix 
KoiisKe,  to  the  north  of  the  town,  and  that  of  Kour- 
vieres,  on  the  right  liaiik  of  the  Saone,  arc  ihielly  In- 
hibited by   silk- weavers.     Those  of   Urottcaux  and 
(iullloticre  are  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IJhone.     Tlia 
b««t  view  of  the  town  and  ncigliliorhoo<l  is  olitained 
from  the  summit  of  the  steep  hill  of  Fourviercs,  on 
the  right  bunk  of  the  Saone.     Tiie  furtilitalions  of 
Lyons  consist  of  IM   detached   forts,   arranged   in  a 
circle  of  1'.'^  miles  around  the  town,  crowning  the 
heights  (if  St.  Ooix  and  Fourvicres,  unit  of  ('mix 
Uousse.  nliove  the  suburli  of  that  naiiio,  and  including 
iu  its  circuit  (lie  suburbs  of  Urotteaux  am'  (luilhitlcre. 
These  fortitications  are  required  mure  to  ijuell  insur- 
rei'tions  among  the  inhabitants  than  (u  witlisiand  at- 
tacks from  without.     In  ItCII,  1834,  and  1H37,  fi>rr!id- 
able  riots  took  place,  in  which  niaii>  lives  vera  hit, 
Ikith  lianks   of  the  Sauna   and  the  left  bank  J  the 
lUii'mo  are  lined  w'th  quays,  HO>:ie  of  whicli  arc  planted 
with  trees,  and  uflTord  very  ogreeablu  |iroiiienad<'s. 

In  the  revilution  of  1703,  the  |>eiiple  of  Lyons  htiv- 
iiig  declareil  against  th"  revolutionary  jiiirty,  the  city 
was  taken  by  the  conventional  army  after  a  seigu  of  up- 
ward of  two  month",  and  almost  reduced  to  ruins.  It 
luffered  severely  from  the  inundations  of  its  two  rivers 
in  June,  1»56.     Population  in  IHil,  11)6,160.-^.  II. 
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Macadam,  John  Zjoudon,  the  introducer  of 
DUioadamiMd  road-mahing,  waa  descended  from  an  old 
and  respectable  family  in  KirkcudhrightBhire,  and  was 
iKirn  in  Aynhlie,  Scotland,  in  1766.  His  plan  of  road 
improvement  occurred  to  him  Mhen  acting  aa  trustee 
for  a  district  of  roads  in  Ayrshire,  and  was  An',  carried 
into  practice  on  the  Bristol  roads,  of  which  he  had 
lieen  appointed  surveyor-general  In  1815.  He  ex- 
plained his  system  fully  in  two  works — A  Practical 
t]ttay  Oft  th»  Scieitiifie  Repair  and  Preurtatim  of  Pub- 
lic lioadt,  London,  IHIO ;  and  ttrmarks  on  the  Prutnt 
State  of  ttoad-making,  Ix>ndon,  1«20.  In  1827  ho  was 
appointed  general  surveyor  of  roads ;  and  for  the  large 
iiania  which  he  expendod  while  perfbrming  the  duties 
of  tliis  office,  he  was  afterward  comiransated  l>y  two 
grants  flrom  government,  amounting  together  to  illO,- 
000.  The  honor  of  knighthood,  whiuh  he  declined, 
wis  conferred  upon  his  son  in  1884.     Macadam  du-d  in 

ie8«. 

Macao,  a  sea-port  and  settlement  belonging  to  the 
Portuguese,  on  the  island  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
moutli  of  the  Canton  Kiver,  in  China,  in  lat.  22°  12' 
46"  N.,  long.  113°  85'  £.  The  situation  of  Macao 
strikingly  resembles  that  of  Cadiz.  It  is  built  near 
the  extremity  of  a  peninsula  projecting  from  the 
tontli-weat  comer  of  the  island  of  Macao,  to  which  it 
it  joined  by  a  long  narrow  neck.  Across  this  isthmus, 
\rliich  is  not  more  than  100  yards  wide,  a  wall  is 
erected,  with  a  gate  and  guartl-house  in  the  middle  for 
the  Chinese  soldiers.  The  greatest  length  of  the 
peninsula  l>elonging  to  the  Portuguese,  tVom  north- 
ust  to  south-west,  is  under  three  miles,  and  its  l)readth 
under  half  a  mile.  The  broadest  part,  to  the  north  of 
the  town,  i*  tlat,  and  of  a  light,  sandy  soil ;  but  is 
well  cultivated,  principally  by  Chinese,  and  produces 
all  sorts  of  Asiatic  and  European  culimry  vegetables. 
I'rovitions  are  obtained  from  the  ('hincse  part  of  the 
isliind  or  from  the  main  land ;  and  whenever  the 
i'ortn^^uese  do  any  thing  to  offend  the  ('hinese  au- 
thorities, the  provisions  are  cut  otf  till  they  are 
ubliged  quietly  to  submit.  They  are  seldom  allowed  to 
pass  beyond  the  narrow  previncts  of  the  territory 
iiK.i(;nc(l  to  them.  The  population  of  the  peninsula 
rasy  amount  to  from  12,0t)0  to  18,00(),  of  wliuni  iroiisid- 
erakiy  more  than  half  are  Chinese.  The  functinnaries 
belonging  to  the  i-jiat  India  (.'ompany's  factory  at 
Canton  rpsl<led  here  during  t)i«  whole  of  the  dead 
season.  The  Portuguese  olitained  possession  of  Macao 
in  VM.  It  was  for  a  considemble  |>eriod  the  seat  of  a 
great  trade  carried  on  '-.ot  only  with  China,  but  with 
Japan,  Siam,  Coehin-China,  the  Philippine  Ixlands, 
etc. ;  but  for  these  many  years  p.'ut  it  lias  l>een  of 
cunipar.itively  little  importance,  though  It  is  prolwible 
that,  if  it  Iwlonj^pd  to  a  more  enterprli^iug  and  active 
people,  it  might  still  recover  most  part  of  it-i  former  j 
proitperity.  The  public  administration  is  vested  in  a  | 
iirnatu  composed  of  the  bishop,  tlio  judgo,  and  a  few  of  j 
tlie  priiii'ipal  inhabitants;  but  all  real  authority  is  in  I 
the  bands  of  the  (Uiinese  mandarin  roaident  in  the  | 
town.  I 

The  liarlsir  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  town,  between  i 
it  and  I'riest's  Lsland;  but  the  water  in  it  not  lieing  i 
'ullii'iently  deep  to  admit  large  ships,  they  genenilly 
anchor  in  the  ruads  on  the  other  side  of  the  peninsula, 
from  rive  to  ten  t  liles  enst  south-east  from  the  town. 
.\ll  vessels  coniiitg  into  the  roads  send  their  lH)Hts  to 
the  i'ortuguese  c>istom-liouso  on  the  Miutli  side  of  the 
t4iwn.     Wbcn  a  ship  arrives  among  tliM  island.^,  she  is 
f{»norully  tKuirded   by  a  pilot,  who  carries   her   into 
Mmiiu  roads.     As  soon  as  she  is  anchored,  the  pilot 
proceeds  to   Macao  to  inforn  the   maiiihirin  of  the  | 
nation  she  lieluDgs  to.     If  there  be  :tny  woman  on  i 


board,  application  must  be  made  to  the  bishop  and 
senate  for  leave  to  send  them  on  shore,  as  they  will 
not  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  Wbampou  in  the 
ship.  Aa  soon  as  the  mandarin  bus  made  the  neces- 
sary inquiries,  lie  orders  off  a  river  pilot,  who  brings 
with  him  a  chop  or  license  to  pass  the  Bucca  Tigris,  or 
mouth  of  the  Canton  liiver,  and  carries  the  ship  to 
WhampoH, 

The  Chinese  regulations  do  not  permit  any  vessels, 
except  such  aa  belong  to  Portuguese  or  Spaniards,  of 
which  there  are  very  few,  to  trade  at  Macao,  liut  the 
Portuguese  inhabitants  lend  their  names,  for  a  triding 
consideration,  to  such  foreigners  as  wish  to  be  associ- 
ated with  them  for  the  purpose  of  trading  from  the 
port.  Independently,  however,  of  this,  vessels  of 
other  nations  usually  experience  no  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining the  connivance  of  the  Chinese  officers  to  the 
landing  or  receiving  of  goo<l8  in  tlie  roads  by  means 
of  Portuguese  bouts.  At  intervals  the  prohibitory 
regulation  is  strictly  enforced.  Vessels  of  other  na- 
tions, if  in  distress,  and  not  engaged  in  the  contraband 
trade,  are  admitted  into  the  harbor  for  repairs,  on  u|>- 
plicution  to  the  senate. 

The  following  suranmry  exhibits  the  direct  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Macao  during  the 
ytnaa  18u4  and  1855 — the  latter  year  up  to  March  6th : 
Arri\'ed,  8  barks  and  1  ship,  measuring  1828  tons, 
laden  with  rice,  sundries,  salt  provisions,  and  miscel- 
laneous goods.  The  return  cargoes  were  chiefly 
Coolies. 

Port  Charges. — The  measurement  duty  paid  by 
Spanish  and  I'ortuguusi.  vessels  is  moderate.  Wlien 
a  vessel  has  once  paid  the  full  amount,  an'"  fitted 

on  the  list  of  registered  ships  belongin  ;  >  i<v  port 
(limited  by  the  Chinese  to  25),  she  is  lint '''  Vo  a 

third  of  the  original  charges,  on  every  b<!b8e4ueLiC  oc- 
casion of  her  entering,  so  long  as  she  continues  on  the 
register.  Portuguese  vessels  from  Kurope  do  not  pos- 
sess this  privilege,  unless  they  bo  registered  as  l)elong- 
ing  to  a  niorador  of  Macao.  The  rates  of  measure- 
ment tluty,  which  vary,  cs  at  Canton  (which  see),  on 
three  classes  of  vessels,  .\ra  tlie  following :  On  vessels 
of  154  covids  ami  upwanl,  G'228  taels  per  covid ;  on 
vessels  from  120  to  154  covids,  5-72  taels  per  covid; 
on  vessels  from  90  to  120  covids,  4  taels  per  oovid. 

These  rates  arc  nearly  the  sumo  as  those  levied  on 
Canton  junks  trading  with  foreign  countries,  and 
ought,  in  fact,  to  bo  entirely  so.  The  dimensions  are 
taken  and  calculated  in  the  manner  formerly  practiced 
at  Canton  ;  but  the  Chinese,  at  both  places,  speak  not 
ot  the  covid,  but  of  the  chang  of  10  covids.  However, 
as  this  is  only  a  decimal  increase,  it  makes  no  difler- 
enco  in  the  melluid  of  cilculutioii.  The  following  ad- 
ditional charges,  to  lie  calculated  on  the  amount  of 
measuremeut  dut}',  are  tho  same  on  every  class  of  ves- 
.seU,  viz.:  2  per  cent,  for  inspectors;  8  per  cent,  for 
difference  in  weight  by  the  treasury  scales;  10  per 
cent,  for  loss  in  molting;  17  per  cent,  for  making 
syceo.  Also  the  sum  of  70  taels  for  the  "  public 
purse,"  or  hopiw's  treasury. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  following  are  the  charges 
levied  by  the  hoppo  (collector  of  customs),  or  his 
deputy  :  On  a  1st  class  vessel  from  Europe,  250  taels; 
if  Iwlonging  to  Macao  or  Manilla,  .'<0  taels.  On  a  2d 
class  vessel  from  Kurope,  240  taels ;  if  belonging  to 
Macao  or  Manilla,  40  taels.  On  a  8d  class  vessel  from 
Kurope,  170  taels  ;  if  belonging  to  Macao  or  Manilla, 
Mi  taels.  Ships  im)H)rting  rice  are  exempt  from  tho 
measurement  duty,  and  pay  only  iJ.'iO,  as  fees  to  the 
procurudor  of  Macao  and  the  officers  of  his  depart- 
ment. Portuguese  vessels  from  Kurope,  in  addition  to 
th«  measurement  duty,  have  to  pay  to  the  Canton 
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KonK  merchants  :t  charge,  termtid  by  tho  Portugnen, 
Iliinittafcem,  or  ('<mkoo  c*iari(e,  which  ii  usually  a 
matter  of  apcilic  fcargaio,  varying  frum  alwut  i'2()0 
on  a  venaei  of  iMN)  torn  to  ^MX)  and  upwurd  on  thona 
of  VK)  tana,  and  of  largr  nixos.  Th<<  chai'Kea  on 
Koo(?s  carried  by  the  inm  :  imauKe,  h«tw«en  Canton 
and  Macao,  )H-in|{  generally  Icm  than  th<i«e  paid  on 
^ooda  to  and  from  Whnrnpoa ;  and  tht-  dntiea  levied 
l>r  the  I'ortuifueae,  on  artiiMen  of  merchandise  im|><>rted 
lir  veAseh  belonging  to  Macau,  being  very  n^odi-rate ; 
the  ChinP!<e  are  often  led  to  engage  in  tpecnlations 
on  board  the  Macao  vesmlf  the  Hak  Iwing  ■<>  nioch 
leu  than  in  native  junks.  If  the  fhip  ownen  rould 
manage  their  expenHm  no  a«  to  Ih-  KatURed  with  only 
the  Mumo  freight  aa  is  charged  by  Engliab  vessels,  It 
would  probably  induce  many  more  Chine^  to  make 
remittances  in  this  way. 

Opium. — The  trade  in  opium  is  prohibitfd  at  Macao 
by  the  Chinese  government,  as  well  an  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  empire.  It  whs,  nevertheless,  formorly 
carried  on  to  j  great  extent  b3'  the  Portuguese  mom- 
dores,  or  citizens,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  '^ven 
Portuguese  who  were  not  citiaens.  liut  this  restrio- 
tinn,  having  occasionorl  the  decline  of  the  trade,  it  was 
aboltxhed  in  I82.S,  when  the  senate  passed  a  regulation 
throwing  open  the  trade  to  all,  without  distinction, 
whether  Portu.i;uese  or  foreigners ;  securing  to  the 
latter  "  liospitality  and  the  utmost  freedom  In  the 
speculstlons."  At  present,  however,  verj-  little  opiuin 
is  imported,  in  consequence,  it  is  said,  of  the  heavy 
brllws  demanded  by  the  (.'hinese  officers,  to  insure 
their  connivance.  The  trade  is  now  principally  car- 
ried on  at  I.intin,  about  :(0  miles  from  Macao. 

/m/x.,/».— (ioods  imjwrted  pay  at  the   Portuguese 
custon-house  a  duty  of  ti  ])cr  cent,  nn  a  tixed  valua- 
♦<0B,  bsaides  some  fees,  and  Coolie  hire.     The  follow- 
'  a  few  articles  extracted  from  the  tariff : 
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CottoD per  picul 

llroal  cloth,  nildilllnir per  rovlil 

"  better  than  ODilnary        " 

■*  ordinary  or  coarse.        " 

Camlet*. 

Betel  nnt per  plea) 

iTln 

IBInIs' nesta,  ist  aoit per  catty 

jlUltans .   ...tier  picul 

ISaltpotre,  Bengal ..        * 

"         coast  of  Ooa.  " 

iPonper " 

<)plum  Imparted  lo  I'urlUKUrse  ship*,. . . 
j      •*  "  foreign  ships 

Gold  and  silver,  whether  in  coin,  In  bullion,  or  manti- 
factured,  paj-,  on  importation,  2  \<vr  cent.  :  except  in 
S|>unish  vessels  from  Manilla,  when  the  charge  Is  1} 
per  cent. 

ErpnrI: — No  daty  is  levied  by  the  Portuguese  on 
goods  exported  from  Macao :  nor  does  the  custom- 
house talie  any  cognizance  of  them. 

Ihititf  and  Ckargti  on  Oooih  landfd  at  Macao. — 
Macao  is  a  place  without  any  manufactures  or  com- 
merce of  its  own.  Prices  are,  in  consequence,  gener- 
ally depenilent  on  those  of  Canton.  Money  is  usually 
|>aid  ut  72  taels  |ier  ^Vif).  It  i^  a  point  of  some  in- 
terest to  aacertain  the  internal  duties  and  ex|ieDses  to 
which  g(HKis  landed  at  Macao  are  liable  liefors  coming 
into  the  Chinese  purchaser's  haniN  at  Canton.  Hut 
the  subject  is  so  involve<l  In  my.''tery  and  uncertainty, 
the  charges  varj'ing  according  to  the  quantity  of  goods 
laden  in  one  boat,  etc.,  that  It  Is  scarcely  fios»iMe  to 
arrive  at  any  accurate  information  ri'Spei  ting  it.  We 
believe,  however,  that  the  following  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  pretty  close  approximation  to  the  real 
amount  of  charges  incurred  on  cotton  landed  at 
Uarau: 

Portugue-te  duty,  fees,  etc..  2  fl  mace  per  picul ; 
duties  and  charges  on  conveyance  to  Canton,  fl-9 
mace  per  picul ;  Canton  charges,  dUferencc  of  weight, 


brokerage  on  sale,  etc.,  H  mace  per  picul  •  total,  about 
2  taels  ()"!)  mace.  The  duties  and  ■liarge.'^  on  convey- 
ance from  Macao  to  Canton  are,  for  iiepper,  0  nuco  per 
picul  j  rattans,  4-6  mace  per  picul;  lietol  nut  ]-5 
mace  per  picul. 

The  hoppo'a  examiner  charges  DO  taeU  per  boat  of 
1000  piculs,  the  largest  quantity  allowed  to  l<e  con- 
veyed  by  a  single  Imat ;  but  the  same  charge  of  <io 
t*els  Is  levied,  although  the  Itoat  should  only  coiitnin 
100  piculs.  The  duty  on  exporting  goods  from  Can- 
ton to  Macao  ■  ir  some  cases  less,  in  other  case') 
greater,  than  the  Whampoa  duty.  Thus,  nankeens  to 
Micao  pay  i*2  per  1(K)  less  than  to  Whamiioii.  Most 
descriptions  of  silk  piece  gmids  also  pay  1«hs  dutv 
(»n  the  other  hand,  tea,  paiwr,  China  ware,  etc.  piy 
a  higher  duty  to  Macao  thao  to  Whampoa.  ' 

Kor  details  ax  to  the  Weifihts,  Measunt,  etc.,  nsed  at 
Macno,  see  Cantoh. 

For  fi«rfber  particnlars,  see  1I.ami!.ton'm  tUut  India 
dntfnetr,  nrt.  Macao  ;  Mii.bi;rn'h  r.y/«n(.  Com.  aiid 
tLe  Ar>gh-Chi>\ite  Kidmdar  dimpanum  lo  the  Umema,- 
Macao,  vm.  ' 

"iOMOWuonX,  a  specie*  of  wheatau  paste  formed  into 
long,  ■(lender,  bellow  tulies,  used  among  us  drcuseil 
with  cheese,  and  in  soups,  broths,  et,:.     Macaroni  is 
the  Bume  inbsUnce  as  vermicelli ;  the  only  difference 
hetwefn   t!iem   being  that    the   Utter  is"  made  into 
smaller  tuties,      Koth  of  them  a!o  prepared  in  the 
greatest  perfection  In  Naples,  where  they  form  the 
f ivorite  dish  of  ail  .lasses,  and  the  principal  foixl  of 
the  bulk  of  the  population.     The  Horn  of  the  hard 
wheat  {grano  duro)  im|)orte<l  fror.i  the  BUck  .Sea  Is  the 
Iwst  suitwl  for  the  manufacture  of  macaroni.     Being 
mixed  with  water,  it  is  kneaded  by  ni?aus  of  heavj 
wooden   blocks  wrought  by  levers,  till  it  acquires  a 
sufficient   degree  of  ten.icity :   it  is  thsi  forced,  by 
simple  presiure,  through  a  number  of  holes,  so  con- 
trived that  it  is  formed  inco  hollow  vyliiiders.     Tht 
name  givon  to  the  tul>es  depends  on  tlio-r  diameter- 
those  of  tho  largest  size  being  macanmi,  the  next  to 
them  vermicelli,  and  the  smallest  fedelini.   At  Genoa 
and  some  other  places,  the  posth  is  colored  by  an  ad- 
mixture of  saffron  ;  but  at  Naples,  where  its  prepara- 
tion  is  iMwt  understood,  nothing  is  used  except  fluur 
and  water  ;  tho  best  l»eing  ni.tde  of  the  Hour  of  hard 
wheat,  and  the  infarior  sorts  of  the  flour  of  soft  wheat. 
When    properly  prepared    and    boiled   to  a  niretv 
Neapolitan  macaroni  assumes  a  greenish  tmge.     It  is 
then  taken  out  of  the  caldron,  draine<l  of  -.n^  water 
and  lieing  saturated  with  concentrated  meat  g'avv 
and  sprinkled  witli  finoly-grated  clieete,  it  forms'a 
dish  of  which  all  cla.^sca,  from  'he  prince  to  tae  Iw^- 
gar,  are  |iassionatoly  fond,    lint  tho  macaroni  used  by 
tho  [Kwr  is  merely  lKiile<l  in  plain  water,  and  Is  rarely 
eaten  with  any  condiment  whatever.     The  nmcaroni 
usually  served  up  in  Kngland  is  said,  by  those  familiar 
with  that  of  Naples,  to  lie  a  disgrace  to  the  nan\e  it 
; tears.     When  properly  preimretl,  macaroni  is  nutri- 
tious and  easy  of   digestion.     The   lazzanmi  iiiqiie 
themselves  on  the  dexterity  with  which  t'lty  swallow 
long  strings  of  macaroni  and  vormicelli  withiint  brenk- 
Ing  them. 

Mace  ((ler.  .Vucm,  MtuhtlrtMutht ;  l)u.  Futlir, 
Fori)/,  Mturaatbloom ;  Kr.  Mncit,  t'Uur  dr  muxadr; 
It.  Miice  ;  S[i.  Macio  j  Port.  Maxcis.  Flor  de  nnz  mot- 
cnda ;  \M,.  .Marui),  a  thin,  flat,  membranous  substance, 
enveloping  the  nutmeg ;  of  a  lively,  reddish  yellow 
color,  a  pleasant  aromatic  smell,  and  a  warm,  bitter- 
ish, pungent  taste.  Mace  should  bo  chosen  fresh, 
tough,  oleaginous,  of  an  extremely  fragrant  smell, 
and  a  bright  color— tho  brighter  tho  belter.  The 
smaller  pieces  are  esteemed  the  liest.  The  prefentlile 
mode  of  (lacking  is  in  bales,  pressed  down  dose  and 
Arm,  which  preserves  its  fragrance  and  consistence. 
It  Is  im|M>rted  from  tho  Moluccas,  where  the  br>t  i<  to 
be  found.  The  Import  trado  in  mace  for  home  con- 
snmptlon  in  Ureat  lirilain  for  three  yean  ending  with 
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.list  Dee«ml)er,  1856,  was:  in  IHW,  25,684  -hs. ;  in 
lX5fi,  'iH,bm  ll>s. ;  in  1866,  •21,AfJ  ll>«.  The  present 
(JK57)  duty  un  mace  iinportnd  !nto  Cireat  Drituin  is  li. 
t«r  ll<-  A  production  la  met  with  on  the  const  of 
Muliihar,  so  like  inHce,  that  at  flret  it  is  not  easy  to  be 
'lixtini^niahed  ;  but  It  has  not  the  le4Ut  flavor  of  spicl- 
noss,  »nd  when  chewed  has  h  kind  of  resiny  taste. 

SmKUSNT    SIIOWINO    Tim     ItiU'OBTS    Of     M*C«    JNTO    TIIB 

I'siTEB  Status  roa  tub  Fisi^al  Yiae  kmdiho  Jena 
;<irtii,  isse.  ........ 

Whtnr*  Imported.     ^:hn,,ti'',  Pounds.  Dollart. 

Ilolluml »,M8  4,981 

I).il(  li  WesHiuHe* (MO  ITT 

Putcb  East  Indlos. ifiU  1,81S 

Kii«lsild 5,244  8,408 

Jtrittitk  West  Indies. 8  8 

KrItlDli  East  Indloa SB,826  18,406 

Chins. 180  81 
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44,4in  88,909 

Machinery.  The  «ff%ct>i  produced  U|x>n  the  wortd 
hv  the  interposition  and  Keiieral  use  of  machiner}',  are 
verv  important.  Serious  ob6ta<:lefl  were  at  first  pre- 
wn'ted  and  objections  made  by  the  masseH,  upon  the 
ground  that  the  use  of  machinery  was  opposed  to  the 
interests  of  labor.  Gradually  these  objections  wore 
swav,  it  I>elng  found  that  there  was,  and  still  is,  em- 
ployment for  all  classes,  even  with  the  extraordinarj- 
fncilitiesi  added  by  the  many  improvements  In  machin- 
fTV.  These  questions  have  been  fully  diacuitsetl  b}' 
some  of  the  ablest  writers  in  En^^land  and  the  United 
States.  As  to  the  "ejects  of  machinery  and  accu- 
mnUtions,"  see  AV/in.  Jiev.,  xxxv.,  p.  lOf,  Ivi.,  81.S ; 
Qiinr.  Rev.,  xxxi.,  391 ;  f'raser,  viii.,  l',<",  11.,  419 ; 
Am.  Munlhly,  ill.,  24 ;  Wettm.  Sev.,  v.,  'dl,  xlv.,  191 ; 
Hortk  .Im.  Rev.,  xxxiv.,  220,  xiv.,  401 ;  Am.  Qiiar., 
xii.,  800. 

Macintosh  Cloth.  The  manufacture  of  the 
Macintosh  cloth  Is  a  singular  one.  The  material  is 
merely  two  layers  of  cotton  cemeited  with  liquid 
In(lia-rubl)«r ;  but  the  junction  is  so  well  effected,  that 
the  three  become,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  one.  The 
stout  and  well-woven  cotton  cloth  is  coiled-  upon  a 
horizontal  lieam,  like  the  yam  beam  of  a  loom  ;  and 
from  tliia  it  is  stretched  out  in  a  tight  state  and  a  near- 
ly horizontal  position.  A  layer  of  liquid,  or  rather 
paate-likc,  solution  is  applied  with  a  spatula,  to  a  con- 
lideralile  thickness,  and  the  cloth  is  drawn  under  a 
knife  edge,  which  8cra|)es  the  solution  and  diffuses  it 
equally  over  every  part  of  the  cloth,  which  may  Iw 
30  or  40  ranU  long.  The  cloth  is  then  extended  out 
on  a  horizontal  framework  to  dry  ;  and,  when  dried,  a 
second  coating  is  applied  in  a  similar  wa^' ;  and  a  third 
and  fourth  miiy  be  similarly  applied  if  necessary. 
Two  piecrji,  thus  coated,  are  next  placed  face  to  face 
with  great  care,  to  prevent  creasing  or  distortion  ;  and, 
lieing  passed  between  two  smooth  wooden  rollers,  they 
are  »o  thoroughly  pressed  as  to  Iw  made  to  unite  dura- 
hly  and  |iernianently.  Cloth,  thus  cemented  and 
(loulile<l  and  dried,  may  be  cut  and  made  into  garments 
which  will  bear  many  a  rough  trial  und  many  a  delug- 
ing More  ruin  or  water  can  penetrate. 

Madder  ((Jer.  FarherOthe ;  l)u.  Met;  Kr.  Alizari, 
(lamnre;  It.  Uobbia;  Sp.  Otinna,  Ritbia;  Uus.  itari- 
011(1,  Kriijt;  Hind.  Munjilh),  the  routs  of  a  plant  (Ru- 
bia  liiirlitmm),  of  which  there  are  several  varieties. 
They  are  long  and  slender,  var^-ing  from  the  thickness 
of  B  gnose-quill  to  that  of  the  little  finger.  They  are 
(enii-traiispareut,  of  n  reddish  color,  have  a  strong 
imell,  nnd  a  snuwth  bark.  Madder  is  very  exten- 
sively used  in  d\  eing  red  ;  and  though  the  :X>lor  which 
it  imparts  lie  less  bright  and  beautiful  than  that  of 
cochineal,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  cheaper  and 
more  durable.  It  ii  a  native  of  ths  south  of  Kurope, 
Asia  Minor,  and  India  ;  but  has  been  lung  since  iutro- 
duce<l  into  and  successfully  cultivutetl  in  Holland, 
Alsace,  I'rovence,  etc.  Its  cultivation  ha«  been  at- 
tempted in  England,  but  without  any  beneficial  result. 
Uur  supplies  of  madder  were,  for  «  lengthened  period, 
4N 


almost  entirely  derived  fi"."  J '  lUand  (Zealand)  ;  but 
Urge  quantities  are  no«  im|x>rted  from  I'runce  and 
Turkey.  Dutch  or  Zealand  madder  is  never  exported 
except  in  a  prepared  or  manufactured  state.  It  is 
iivided  by  commercial  men  into  four  qualities,  distin- 
guished by  the  terms  mull,  gamen,  ombro,  and  cropi. 
The  roots  being  dried  in  stoves,  the  first  species,  or 
mull,  consists  of  a  powder  formed  by  funding  the 
very  small  roots,  and  the  liiiak  or  bark  of  the  larger 
ones.  It  Is  comparatively  low  priced,  and  is  emplo}'ed 
for  dyeing  cheap  dork  colors.  A  second  pounding 
separates  alraut  n  third  part  of  the  larger  roots ;  and 
this,  being  sifted  aud  packed  separately,  is  sold  here 
under  the  name  of  gamene,  or  gemuens.  The  third 
and  last  pounding  comprehends  the  interior,  pure,  und 
bright  part  of  the  roots,  and  is  sold  in  Holland  under 
the  uame  of  kor  traps,  but  is  here  simply  denominated 
crops.  Sometimes,  however,  after  the  mull  has  been 
separated,  the  entire  residue  is  ground,  sifted,  and 
packed  together,  under  the  name  of  onberou/de,  or  om- 
bro. It  consists  of  about  one  third  of  gamene,  and 
two  thirds  of  crops.  Prepared  madder  should  l>e  kept 
dry.  It  attracts  the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
is  injured  by  it.  The  Smyrna  or  Levant  madder 
(Hubiii  peretfrina),  the  alizari  or  lizary  of  the  modem 
(ireeks,  is  cultivated  in  Dcootia,  along  tli«  border  of 
Luke  Copais,  and  in  the  plain  of  Thel><  -.  It  also 
grows  in  large  quantities  at  Kurdar  near  Smyrna,  and 
in  C'yprus.  The  mudder  of  Provence  \\m  ueen  raised 
from  seeds  carried  from  the  latter  in  1761.  Turkey 
modder  affords,  when  properly  pn^porcd,  a  brighter 
color  than  that  of  Zealand.  It  is,  however,  imported 
in  its  natural  state,  or  as  roots :  the  natives,  by  wLom 
it  is  chiefly  produced,  not  having  industry  or  skill 
sutHcient  to  prepare  it  like  the  Zealanders,  by  pound- 
ing and  separating  the  skins  anu  inferior  roots;  so 
that,  the  liner  coloring  matter  of  the  larger  roots  being 
degraded  by  the  presence  of  that  derived  from  the 
former,  a  peculiar  process  is  required  to  evolve  that 
beautiful  Turkey  red  which  is  so  highly  and  deserved- 
ly esteem«d. — Tucmson's  C'hemUl)-y;  Uancuokt  on 
Colon,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  221-278 ;  see  also  Jieckmann,  Hist, 
of  Inrenl.,  vol.  iii.,  art.  Madder. 

In  France,  madder  is  prei>ured  nearly  in  the  same 
manner  us  iu  Zealand.  The  following  details  are  in 
regard  to  its  cuUivucion,  price,  etc.,  in  Provence. 

This  town  (Avignon)  is  the  centre  of  the  madder 
country,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  introduced  here 
ulHiut  the  middle  of  the  18th  century,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  Alsace,  is  still  confined  (in  France)  to 
this  department  (Vuucluse).  The  soil  appears  to  be 
better  adapted  for  its  cultivation  here  than  bnywhere 
else,  nnd  it  has  lojig  beer  the  source  of  great  wealth 
to  the  cultivators.  Of  latv.  years,  however,  the  prices 
have  fluctuated  o  much,  that  many  proprietor;  have 
abandoned,  or  only  occasionally  cultivated  this  root, 
so  that  the  crop,  which  was  formerly  estimated  to 
average  500,000  quintals,  is  now  supposed  not  to  ex- 
ceed from  aoO,000  to  400,000.  The  root  is  called  ali- 
zari, and  the  powder  (made  ttora  it)  garance.  The 
plant  is  raised  from  seed,  and  requires  three  years  to 
come  to  maturity.  It  is,  however,  often  pulled  in  18 
months  without  injury  to  quality  ;  the  quantity  only 
is  smaller.  A  rich  soil  is  necessary  for  its  successful 
cultivation ;  and  when  the  soil  is  impregnated  with 
alkaline  matter,  the  root  acquires  a  red  color ;  in  other 
cases  it  is  yellow.  The  Utter  is  preferred  in  England, 
from  the  long  habit  of  using  Dutch  madder,  which  is 
of  this  (olor ;  but  in  France  the  red  sells  at  2  francs 
per  quintal  higher,  being  used  fur  the  Turkey  red  dye. 
It  is  calculated  that  when  wheat  sells  nt  20  francs  per 
hectolitre,  alizari  should  bring  85  francs  per  quintal 
(iMiids  de  table),  to  give  the  same  remuneration  to  the 
cultivator.  Tliat  is,  wheat  633.  per  English  quarter, 
and  cdiiuri  848.  per  English  cwt.  The  price  has,  how- 
ever, been  frequently  us  low  as  22  francs  per  quintal. 
Prices  undergo  a  revolution  every  7  or  8  years,  touch- 
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Ing  the  tnlnimum  of  2'i,  anil  rlxinx  ■«  high  ax  KM 
tnmcn.  A»  in  ov»rj-  aimiUr  ca»e,  the  higli  pHcii  In- 
diiccd  c-xtansivo  ciiltiviition,  «nil  tliia  (ccnnnilly  pri)- 
ducen  it«  full  effort  4  or  ft  ymn  «ft«r.  Tlie  prfKiiico 
of  AUaif,  •;hlrh  l»i  iiiforior  both  In  qunntity  un<i  qual- 
ity to  that  of  VancluM,  ii  gunnrally  sold  in  StranbarK 
tnarkrl.  Knglnnil  employs  Intth  the  rnot  and  thn  pow< 
der,  nrcording  to  the  purpnan  for  which  they  are  in- 
tended. The  Dutch  madder  it  more  employe<l  liy  the 
woolen  dyere,  and  the  Frencli  )iy  tlie  cotton  dyera  and 
printer*.  In  mnlcin);  purchaiee  ot garancr,  it  In  eHwn- 
tial  to  employ  a  hnuHe  of  conAdeiice,  Iieraiiiie  the  qual- 
ity dependH  entirely  U|Km  the  care  and  honeety  of  the 
ngent.  'Ihr  Jinert  i%  (inxiuced  (Wim  the  njota  after 
heintt  cleaneti  imi  wtrippf^  nf  their  bark.  The  tenmit 
liy  grinding  ttie  roola  without  olriining.  A  third  by 
nixing  the  tihrk  of  the/r«'  while  grinding ;  and  no  on 
to  any  degrpf'  of  iidulteration. 

STjniir.NT  Piiowi.iu  Titr.  'Impokti)  ur  Madhkx  into  :ik 
ITnithh  C'TAnra  roa  tub  Kihoal  Y«a«  iNDixa  Jirna 
8t>rn,  iftre. 

Wh«M>i  Iwimnw.  Poud4i.  Dolhn. 

Ilollaiid 4,2««,hi»  8«1,H07 

Ili'lulur/i !j(il,«(a  M.m 

KnKlMi.l l*Mfl8  in.nno 

M/iTla. T.T60  480 

IlrlUili  Wnkt  Indira 80  i 

ViKiicu  uii  tbo  Atlanttu XSA  2V 

f  ranee  on  thy  Mi'dlter. ....  l,l,S«H,lWt  1,287,840 

Tark«y  111  Adia. es,llB  M19 


Total «<i,*IT,4T4 
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Madagasoar,  a  lurge  and  important  ialand  in  tho 
Indian  Orraii,  about  .'UMI  miloa  from  the  ronit  of  Af- 
rica, fn)iii  wliich  it  i»  Mipiiratetl  by  the  M(aambi()uo 
Cliannel.  O.ipc  .Amt)er,  ita  northern  oxlremity.  Is 
aitoate  in  S.  lat.  12°,  whence  it  extend*  couthwanl, 
nlightly  inclining  to  tlie  weat,  nlxiut  !)37  Kngliah  milee, 
to  Cni««  St.  Mary,  in  8.  lat.  'lh°  40'.  Ita  p\tr«nio 
wcateni  ahore  i/i  in  K.  long.  48^  10',  niid  ilH  moat 
eaaterly  capo  in  E.  long.  60°  IW'.  The  bn-iidth  of  the 
ial/ind  inrroancs  gradually  fmm  the  nortliorn  point  to 
the  i-entre,  where  it  ia  »iitc«t,  iK-ing  al>out  350  miles 
•<:n>aa ;  while  the  average  lireailth  of  the  aouthem 
portioi:  in  aliuiit  250  inilex.  It  Ima  liit'n  RHtiinated  to 
cont.iin  l.V»,0(K).O(M)  or  even  2(I0,(HX),()00  acrea  of  land  ; 
and  though  auch  eatlmatea,  in  tiie  aliaence  of  actual 
meaaureinenta,  can  only  l>e  r«giird«d  aa  approxima- 
tions to  it«  actual  extent,  ita  aurfacc  ia  equiil  to  throe 
fourtha  of  the  territory  of  Fmnco,  and  larger  than 
Great  llritvin  ami  Ireland  comiiined. 

The  c-TOKtn  of  Madagaacar  contain  a  number  of  baya 
and  harlxm.  aoine  of  tliem  a[iacinus  and  aheltenid, 
and  capable  of  affording  excellent  and  aecure  anchor- 
age for  ahippiiig  of  tlie  large.it  dimrnaiona.  Among 
thejie  may  !«  apecilied  Diego  Haurez  Kay,  or  Iiriti.'<h 
Sound,  near  the  north-eaatem  extremity  of 'he  island  ; 
Port  {..oiiuex,  Antongil  liay,  and  the  Hay  «(  St.  I.uoe, 
on  the  eaKtcm  coaiit.  8amatave  and  Kimln  Point, 
though  the  moat  frequented  iwrta  on  this  vide  of  the 
island,  arc  only  open  niadatead.^,  proteclo<i  1)V  reefa  cf 
coral.  St.  Auguatine'a  Hay,  a  port  of  frequent  rcaort 
for  vessels  trading  on  the  north-weat  coast  and  aliips 
engaged  in  the  whale  fishery,  Toli.-i  Day,  Ikiiana,  liain- 
livtoka,  Majamlio,  Nnr(<enda,  Paaandava,  and  ('biia- 
pnykee  Hays,  are  the  most  im|Mirt  .nt  oi.  the  weatem 
co.i.-t.  There  are  sev-ral  small  islanJa  adjacent  to  the 
northern  shores  of  Mudagoacar,  of  wi  ich  8t.  Mary'a, 
111  miles  long,  a>id  'i  or  ;t  miles  broad,  on  the  eaateni 
coaat.  .ind  N'osili^>,  a  somewhat  larger  and  more  com- 
pact i->iand,  on  tho  north-west  loast  are  the  most  im- 
(wrtant.  Koth  thesf  small  islands  are  now  occupied 
by  the  Krvnch — the  latter  havMig  lieen  taken  [Kjaaca- 
■ion  of  by  them  In  1840. 

Tlie  commerce  of  thn  island,  though  at  present  but 
trifling,  is  capable  of  almost  unllmitod  extcnaion.  The 
chief  articlea  of  rx|K)rt  are  cattle,  poultry,  rice,  rulia 
cloth,  matting ;  a  kind  of  grass  hat,  woven  by  hand, 
light  and  durable;  gwa*,  and  bees'  wax.     Coffee 


would  grow  well  in  many  parta  of  the  laland ;  indiim 
might  lie  produced  to  aiuioat  any  extent ;  and  tsith 
might  furnish  valualde  articlea  of  export.    IJood  suijar 
hua  been  made,  but  at  present  the  cane  ia  only  cult!- 
valid  for  pur|K>ses  of  fiMHl,  or  for  distilling  from  [U 
juice  a  strong,  Horj-  sort  of  arrack,  the  use  of  wliich  is 
extended  among  the  people,  eapeclally  at  tho  portx 
ai'-'  threatens  to  produce  tlie  moat  dIaaatroiH  Cdnsc- 
cea.     Other  articles  of  export  might  be  ijroilmoil 
intry  so  fertile  and  extensive ;  and  rice  might, 
w..  1  .)Ut  comparatively  little  additional  labor,  Iw  ralReii 
in  much  larger  quantities  than  it  la  produced  at  nri's- 
ent.     It  is  scarcely  |ioaaible  to  conceivu  of  a  aoil  more! 
adapted  for  the  cultivation  of  rice  than  that  nf  many 
parts  of  Madagascar,  or  more  fertile  than,  in  favorable 
seasons,  it  often  proves — a  aiiigie  biiabel  of  seed  yielil- 
ing,  under  tho  most  skillful  nioileH  of  culture.  In  u 
favorable  aeason,   100   bushels  nf  grain.     Tho  ,.r|..| 
when  ripe,   is    reaped,  dried,   and    thrashed  mi    tlul 
ground.     Their  process  of  thrashing  consisu  in  taking 
up  large  handfulla  of  rice  and  straw,  and  bcatin),'  llio 
ear*  on  a  stone  or  |K>rtion  of  Mck  lixeil  In  tli-  mi(Nt  of 
a  dr)-,  hard,  thmshiiig-fioor,  prepared  for  that  piirtioso 
in  s<inie  central  s|Mit  easily  accessible  from  the  lulti- 
vated  fields.     When  the  grain  is  thrashed,  it  is  inrrled 
on  the  heads  of  alavoa  to  the  grnnariea  of  their  owner!<. 
These  granaries  viirj-  in  structure  in  dilTerent  parts  of 
thu  iaiand.     On  the  eastern  coaat  and  to  the  »outli. 
ward,  the  grain  ia  stored  iii  small  liouses  raised  i>ii 
fosts,  with  projecting  ledges,  to  prevent  the  awoasnf 
rata  and  mice.     At  the  iiifiital  and  aomo  of  the  central 
provinres,  tho  rice  ia  preserved  in   granaries  Imilt  of 
clay,  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  witli  only  one  aperture  on 
the  suiiuiiit.     Some  of  these  grnnariea  an'  built  alsivr 
ground    adjacent  to  thn  dwellings  of  tlieir  ownora- 
others  are  constructed  of  the  aame  form  and  dimen- 
sions under  ground — tlie  aperture  at  tho  top,  tjenenillv 
aliout  a  fwit  lielow  the  surface,  lieing  cnven'il  with  a 
stone,  and  then  the  hollow  tilled  up  witli  earth  cimi 
posing  tlio  aurface  of  the  court-yard,  in  which  the 
underground  gninnr)-  is  usually  sunk.     KIce,  by  tho.se 
nvanii,  ia  often  preaerved  for  a  great  length  e'' time  in 
excellent  condition.     With  land  so  fertile  ami  adapted 
(or  the  growth  of  such  abundant  crops  nf  rice  as  the 
plantations  in  tho  interior  <iflon  yield,  it  mifiht  he 
raised  for  o.cr^rtatlon  to  almost  any  extent;  but  the 
absence  ot  tariils  and  public  roada,  and  all  means  of 
land  cauKiite,  precludes  the  ]ioasibility  of  cimveyini; 
the  prmluce  of  many  nf  the  jirrivim-es  to  the  sea-iiiirts, 
excepting  in  comparatively  small  quantities,  and  thu^ 
ini|>edea  very  materially  the  develojiment  of  tlie  re- 
aources  of  the  udand.     The  government  has  /s>en  de- 
terred from  con-tructing  or  encouraging  the  furmatiijii 
of  pulilic  roads,  from  an  apprehension  of  the  facilities 
they  would  afford  to  a  hostile  force  invading  the  coun- 
try and  seeking  t<i  penetrate  the  inferior.    The  want 
of  goo<l  roads,  therafore,  tliough  detrimental  to  their 
commercial  interests,  is  preferred  by  them  as  a  means 
of  security.     This  disadvautagn  might  Iw,  to  a  great 
extent,   coiii|mnanted    In   aome  of  the   pMvince.s  by 
greater  attention  to  the  means  of  carriage  by  water, 
Tho  late  Ka.laiiiii  i-ommeiiced  the  work  rf  coiinectiii;; 
aome  of  the  principal  lakea  on  the  eastern  cnast  by 
raenna  of  a  Minal,  but  since  his  death  the  work  has 
iieen  discontinued.     Iloats,  better  adajited  for  convey- 
ing grain  in  larger  qo.  ntities  to  tlio  places  adjacent  t<i 
the   |Hiris,   and  accessible  by  wat  ",   might  be  cdii- 
structed,  and  would  assist  in  nuginc...iiig  theexisirts 
from  the  island.     Tlicir  irajwrts  are  chietly  ((itton  ami 
woolen  goisls,  wearing  ap|iarel,  articles  of  domestic 
use,  tire-urins,  ammunition,  winea  and  liuucjrs;  and  tn 
these  other  articles  will  doubtless  be  ailded  as  thoii 
means  of  purchasing  them  increase.     Tho  liova.«,  the 
paramount  race  In  tho  country,  exhibit  tnany  of  tlie 
elements  of  a  thoroughly  comnicnial  peonlc ;  keenness 
in  trade  aeems  to  lie  intuitive  w  ith  many,  and  the  luvo 
of  bartering  almost  a  passion  among  all ;  scarcely  any 
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enK*?*)'"*"'  Interferes  with  the  market,  and  multi- 
tude!* employ  tbemselvea  in  hawking  goods  of  foreign 
(ir  domestic  manufacture  about  the  (Country  for  sale. 
In  this  occupation  many  persons  of  rank  and  property 
oDiploy  their  slaves,  K'ving  them  a  |)ercentage  on  the 
sDiount  or  the  profit  of  thoir  sales.  Tho  dealings  of 
the  liovaa  are  aeldom  transactions  of  hiirter  or  ex- 
rhtuK*,  t>nt  usually  money  purchases.  The  only  coins 
th«v  UNO  are  Spanish  dollars,  and  very  recently  llve- 
franc  French  pieces.  For  all  the  cattle  exported, 
these  silver  coin*  alone  are  received  in  payment.  The 
MslitRUHy  luive  no  native  currency ;  and  for  ordinary 
unu  umong  themselves,  the  Spanish  dollar  is  cut  into 
hulvi'H,  quarters,  eighths,  and  smallor  portions,  even 
tu  tl»)  l-~2d  part  of  a  dollar.  The  cut  pieces  of  the 
(loUiir  are  weighed  in  every  instani:o.  and  a  pair  of 
money  scales  with  their  appropriate  iron  weights,  are 
not  only  considered  essential  in  every  house,  hut  are 
often  soon  thrust  into  tho  girdles  of  the  men  when  em- 
ployed in  their  ordinary  avocations.  Money-changors 
are  :>  ilixtinct  class  among  the  traders,  and  tho  rate  at 
wbicli  whole  dollars  and  cut  silver  are  exchanged 
Hoctuati's  almo.st  daily  at  the  capital  and  other  prlncl- 
iiid  phu-es,  as  the  one  or  the  other  are  most  In  demand. 
In  other  parts  of  tho  Island,  expecialty  those  remote 
from  the  capital  or  the  pi>rts  vinitod  hy  shipping,  the 
trade  Hiuong  the  inhabitants  is  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  liy  excbangp,  or  barter.  Several  attempts 
liiive  been  made  by  the  forei^rn  traders  to  induce  the 
nativen  to  receive  gold  coin  in  payment  for  cattle  and 
other  nrticlen,  but  hitherto  without  success.  The 
lluvas  lire  not  ignorant  of  the  relative  value  of  gold 
and  silver,  but  at  present  Hoeni  only  to  value  the 
former  for  the  raanufiicture  of  Jewelr}'  and  other 
artielos  of  personal  ornament. 

Madeira.  The  Madeira  Isles  are  a  group  In  tho 
Atlantic  Uccan,  l>elonging  to  Portugal,  from  the  south- 
\vei<t  cuust  of  which  tliey  are  distant  UliO  miles  south- 
vefl.  They  consist  of  the  islands  of  Madeira  and 
I'orti)  Santo,  and  the  islands  called  the  Peaertns,  .titu- 
ated  between  ;12°  28'  If."  and  83°  7'  50"  N.  lat.,  and 
11)0  1,S'  ;!n"  and  16°  JW'  W.  long.  The  largest  island, 
Madeira,  is  31  miles  long  and  12  miles  bniad.  Popu- 
lation, IHSn,  lb8,46-J.  Capital,  Funchal.  It  consists 
of  a  ii:as9  of  volcanic  rocks,  which,  in  Pico  Kuivo,  rise 
to  W5()  feet  in  elevation.  From  the  central  muss, 
steep  ridgrs  extend  to  the  const,  where  they  form  pre- 
cipices of  1000  to  2(K)0  feet  in  height.  The  only  plaUis 
are  a  small  ]>(>rtiiin  of  tho  west  coast,  and  the  table- 
land of  I'uul  lie  Serra  in  tho  interior.  Tho  roads  are 
very  steep  and  until  for  carriages.  Oxen  are  the  only 
lieusts  of  draught,  and  |iontes  are  used  in  traveling. 
Climate  remarkably  equable,  and  celebrated  for  its 
Siiluhrity,  on  which  account  numerous  visitors,  afflicted 
with  disease  of  tho  lungs,  constantly  resort  to  Ma<leiri. 
riie  soil,  which  on  the  south  side  extend',  2J  miles 
inland,  is  well  watered,  and  extremely  productive. 
.Su({ar,  once  extensively  cultivated,  is  now  neglected. 
(.'olfee  is  grown  of  superior  quality,  and  the  arrow-root 
\i  excellent.  The  orange,  banana,  and  gunva,  are 
aliundant.  Wheat,  maize,  beans,  an(^  barley,  are  cul- 
tWnU'A  to  a  small  extent,  but  (juite  insuHicient  for 
li  me  consumption.  The  failure  of  tho  potato,  formerly 
tlie  cliief  RUp]«irt  of  the  po|iu1atlon  of  tho  villages  and 
ninote  districts,  has  added  to  the  existing  distress, 
and  the  condition  of  the  lower  orders  Is  that  of  squalid 
(lovertv.  Madeira  was  settled  by  the  Portuguese  in 
li:!l.  ■ 

It  is  said  that  plants  of  tho  vine  were  conveyed  from 
I'rcte  to  Madeira  in  1421,  and  have  since  succeeded 
extremely  well.  There  is  considerable  difTorenen  in 
tlie  Havor  and  other  qualities  of  the  wines  of  Madeira  ; 
the  best  are  produced  on  tho  south  side  of  tho  island. 
The  method  of  cultivation  most  genc'rally  followed  is 
to  trench  the  ground  from  three  to  seven  and  seven  to 
nine  feet  deep,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  aiul 
lay  a  (luantity  of  loose  and  stony  earth  at  tho  bottom. 


to  prevent  the  roots  from  reaching  the  clayey  soil 
lieneath,  which  wonld  otherwise  oppose  their  growth. 
The  ground  is  watered  thre«  tiroes  if  the  summer  has 
lieen  very  dry,  the  sluices  being  left  open  until  the 
grimnd  is  pretty  well  saturated  ;  the  less  the  ground  is 
watered,  the  stronger  the  wine,  but  the  quantity  Is 
diminished  in  proportion.  The  vines  are  found  to 
bear  fruit  aa  high  as  2700'  feet,  but  no  wine  can  be 
made  from  it.  Adjacent  to  Kladeira  is  the  island  of 
Porto  Santo,  aliout  six  miles  long,  and  two  and  a  half 
broad.  It  is  high  and  rocky,  composed  principally  of 
sand-stone,  and  a  calcareous  tulTa  of  a  greenish  gray 
color.  The  vine  la  cultivated  in  considenilde  quanti- 
ties, and  tho  soil  yields  good  crops  of  wheat,  Indian 
com,  barley,  and  beans.  The  population  is  estimated 
at  1400,  and  there  are  BOO  militia.  It  possesses  a  good 
roadstead,  but  the  laniling-place  is  bad.  The  Desertas 
are  small,  uninhabited  islands,  which,  with  Madeira 
and  Porto  Santo,  form  the  group  called  the  Madeiras. 
The  manufactures  of  Madeira  are  lnsi|;ni<icant ;  their 
chief  object  being  to  satisfy  some  of  the  simple  wants 
of  the  |)Oorer  classes.  Baskets,  straw  hats,  coarse 
linen  and  woolen  articles,  and  shoes,  aro  the  principal 
objects.  Artiticlal  feathers,  flowers,  and  sweatmeafs 
are  made  for  sale  by  tho  nuns,  A  good  deal  of  needle- 
work embroidery  has  been  executed  of  late  years  by 
the  women  of  Funchal  for  exportation,  and  a  few  fancy 
articles  are  made  of  the  fibre  of  the  Agaee  Amevlaiita. 
The  bulk  of  the  laboring  population  is  employed  in  ag- 
ricidturnl  pursuits.  AVine  has  hitherto  been  the  chief 
article  of  rx|)ort,  but  this  branch  of  trade  will  soon 
cease.  The  rearing  of  the  cochineal  insect  has  been 
lately  undertaken,  in  the  hopes  of  its  supplying  the 
loss  of  the  grape.  Many  of  the  coopers  employ  ed  dur- 
ing the  existence  of  the  wine  trade  have  emigrated  ; 
the  rest  earn  a  precarious  subsistence.  The  casks  they 
made  jwaseased  repute  for  excellence  of  construction. 
The  chief  artisans  of  Funchal  at  present  are  boot  and 
shoemakers,  cabinet-makers,  cariwnters,  and  stone-ma- 
sons. The  numl>er  of  merchant  ships  anchoring  at 
Funchal  (which  is  the  only  foreign  port)  during  I860 
was  242,  of  which  121  were  British,  and  01  Portuguese. 
The  chief  imports  are,  manufactured  goods,  iron  ware, 
graui,  salt,  and  timber.  In  1865,  of  grain  there  was 
im|H>rted  196,705  bushels,  principally  from  the  neigh- 
lH>ring  coast  of  Africa,  and  from  the  Azores.  In  the 
same  year  27,800  bushels  of  salt  entered.  The  official 
returns  of  the  imports  of  manufactured  goo<ls  can  not 
l>e  relied  on.  Tho  total  receipts  of  the  custom-house 
in  1856  amounted  to  rnther  more  than  A"17,000.  There 
is  no  bank  on  the  island  ;  the  gold  and  silver  coin  in 
circulation  is  not  Portuguese,  but  British,  American, 
and  Spanish.  Accounts  are  mado  out  in  rfii,  imagin- 
ary coins,  4800  of  which  are  equal  by  law  to  tlie  pound 
sterling.  Spanish  and  American  dollars  are  current, 
at  the  value  of  1000  reis,  or  4a.  2d.  British  money. 
Kimchal  is  a  coaling  station  for  the  British  mail  steam- 
ers from  Kngland  to  Brazil  and  the  African  coast, 
which  touch  here  once  a  month  on  their  outward  voy- 
ages, and  again  on  thoir  return.  Tho  Portuguese  and 
French  steamers  to  Brazil  likewise  touch  here.  Be- 
sides these  vessels,  two  Knglish  suiling-packets  aro 
continually  plying  between  London  and  Madeira,  and 
a  Portuguese  packet-brig  to  and  from  Lisbon. 
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The  cereal  crops  of  Madeira  are  ecarcely  equal  to 
one  third  the  consumption ;  hence,  and  owing  also  to 
the  general  poverty  of  the  inhabitants,  a  'ocree  was 
passed  in  1848  reducing  the  duties  on  tlie  liailing  for- 
eign imports  to  one  half  the  duties  levied  in  Portugal. 
This  decree  is  in  force  at  this  time,  and,  consequently, 
but  half  the  duties  flxed  in  the  tariff  of  Portugal  are 
now  levied  on  foreign  imports  into  Madeira.  In 
1843  the  imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to 
$59,900,  and  the  exports  from  Madeira  to  the  United 
States  to  $2760,  employing  38  vessels,  with  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  8533  tons.  The  commerce  of  this  island 
with  foreign  nations,  and  especially  with  the  United 
States,  is  declining,  and  must  continue  to  decline  so 
long  as  the  vines  remain  diseased,  as  wine  is  the  only 
article  of  export  from  Madeira. 

See  ylm.  Jonr.  Science,  xxiv.,  287 ;  Uorlh  lirit.,  vii., 
78;  North  Am.  Rtr.,  xlvl.,  836  (l)y  J.  W.  Webster). 
For  Madeira  AVine,  see  Wink. 

Madeira  Nut,  or  Persian  Walnut  (Juglaru 
rtgia),  originally  a  native  of  Persia,  or  the  north  of 
CMna,  has  been  somewhat  extensively  distributed,  and 
appears  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  climate  of  the  middle 
and  southern  latitudes  of  the  Unitotl  States.  A  tree  of 
the  "Titmouse''  or  "thin-shelled"  variety  {juglant 
regia  tenera),  about  20  yeiirs  planted,  4t>  feet  in  height, 
and  16  inches  in  diameter,  standing  011  the  premises  of 
Colonel  Peter  Force,  in  the  city  of  Washington,  is 
perfectly  hardy,  and  bears  yearly  an  abundance  of  ex- 
cellent nuts.  This  is  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
all  the  walnuts,  as  the  tree  begins  to  l>ear  in  right  or 
ten  years  from  planting  the  seed  ;  and  the  fruit  is  very 
delicate,  keeps  well,  and  h  rich  in  oil.  In  Cashmere, 
where  the  walnut  is  the  subject  of  careful  cultivation, 
there  are  four  varieties :  The  "  Ranak,"  or  wild,  the 
nut  of  which  is  diminutive,  with  a  thick  shell  and 
scanty  kernel;  the  "Wantu,"  having  a  large  nut, 
with  a  thick  and  hard  shell,  a  deflclent  kernel;  the 
"Uanu,"  also  a  large  nut,  with  a  thick  and  rather 


hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  large,  good,  and  easily  ex- 
tracted; and  the  "Kaghazi,"  so  called  from  its  shell 
being  nearly  as  thin  as  paper.  The  latter,  which  may 
be  readil}-  broken  by  the  hand,  is  the  largest  of  all, 
having  a  kernel  easily  extracted,  and  producing  an 
excellent  oil.  Its  superiority  is  said  to  be  attributable 
to  its  having  been  originally  engrafted,  but  it  is  now 
raised  from  seeds  alone,  and  does  not  degenerate.  The 
nuts,  after  being  steeped  in  water  eight  days,  are  plant- 
ed in  the  beginning  of  March,  and  the  shoot  generally 
makes  its  appearance  in  about  40  days.  Il  reared  by 
grafts,  the  process  is  performed  when  the  plant  is  live 
years  old.  The  head  being  cut  off  horizontally,  ut  a 
convenient  height,  the  stock  is  partially  split,  or 
opened,  and  the  scion  inserted  In  a  similar  manner  to 
that  adopted  by  our  cleft  method,  in  grafting  the  ap- 
ple or  pear;  but  clay-mortar,  worked  up  with  rice- 
husks,  is  put  round  it,  and  kept  from  washing  away 
by  being  enveloped  in  broad  slips  of  birch-burk .—/'»- 
tent  Office  Report,  1866. 

In  Cashmere,  the  walnut-tree  begins  to  fruit, 
ordinarily,  when  seven  years  old;  but  two  or  three 
years  more  elapse  before  it  is  in  full  bearing. 
The  average  annual  number  of  nuts,  brought  to  ma- 
turity on  a  single  tree,  often  amounts  to  25,000.  It 
has  been  observed  that,  after  a  few  seasons  of  full 
bearing,  the  trees  fall  off  in  producing  fruit,  and  run, 
with  great  Inxuriancs,  to  leaf  nnd  branch.  To  this 
latter  condition  the  Cashmereans  apply  the  nppollo- 
tion  of  "must,"  and  to  remedy  the  evil,  out  oil'  all 
the  small  branches,  bringing  the  tree  to  the  state  of  a 
pollard.  The  year  foUowUig,  shoots  and  leaves  alone 
are  produced,  which  are  succeeded  the  next  season  by 
an  al)undant  crop  of  nuts.  The  cut  ends  of  the 
branches  swell  Into  knots,  or  knobs,  whieli  are  some- 
what unsightly  in  the  tree,  until  they  ate  concealed 
by  the  growth  of  the  young  branche;i  an<l  leaves. 
When  ripe,  the  fruit  of  the  Wantu  walnut  is  retailed  in 
the  city  at  the  ruto  of  about  2  cents  a  100.    "''• 
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of  the  Dunn  are  sold  for  about  3  cents  per  100 ;  and  of 
the  Koghazi,  at  about  4  cents  per  100.  It  is  a  com- 
mon practice  for  the  country  people  to  crack  the  wal- 
nuts at  home,  and  cany  the  kernels  alone  to  marlut, 
where  tLey  are  sold  to  oil-pressers,  for  extracting  their 
oil.  The  kernels  yield  half  their  weight  in  oil ;  and 
the  other  half,  which  consists  of  oil-cake,  is  mucli  val- 
ued as  food  for  cows  in  winter,  when  it  is  usually  ex- 
changed for  its  weight  of  rough  rice.  Aliout  1,160,000 
pounds  of  walnut  kernels  are  annually  consigned  to 
the  oil-press  in  Oasbmem,  producing  a  large  amount 
of  oil  and  cake,  besides  •  considerable  quantity  eaten 
by  man,  or  consumed  by  other  modes.  Walnut  oil, 
in  that  country,  is  preferred  to  linseed  oil,  for  all  the 
purposes  to  which  the  latter  is  applied.  It  is  employed 
in  cookery,  and  also  for  burning  in  lamps,  without 
much  clogging  the  wick  or  yieldkg  much  smoke.  It 
is  exported  to  Thil>et,  and  brings  a  considerable  profit. 
By  ancient  custom,  the  crop  of  nats  was  equally  di- 
vided between  the  government  and  the  owner  of  the 
tree,  but  at  present,  the  former  takes  three  fourths ; 
yet,  even  under  this  oppression,  the  cultivation  of  this 
product  is  extended,  and  Caslimere,  in  proportion  to 
its  surface,  produces  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nuts 
than  any  other  portion  of  the  globe.  Estimating  the 
product  of  each  tree  at  a  bushel  of  nuts,  and  suppos- 
ing that  it  will  produce  that  quantity  in  12  or  16  years 
after  planting,  and  considering  that  the  amount  im- 
ported into  this  country  is  valued  at  least  at  $100,000 
per  annum,  the  inducements  for  its  culture  by  the 
farmers  and  planters  of  the  middle  and  southern 
States  would  appear  to  be  sufficiently  ample  for  their 
immediate  attention. — Patent  Office  Report. 

Madras,  the  principal  emporium  of  the  coast  of 
Coromandel,  or  western  sliore  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal ; 
latitude  of  light-house  13°  6'  10"  N.,  long.  80°  20*  E. 
It  is  the  seat  of  the  government  of  the  second  presi- 
dency of  British  India,  having  under  it  a  territory, 
mcludifig  the  tributary  States,  of  187,482  square  miles, 
with  a  population,  according  to  the  census  of  1860-61, 
of  27,054,072,  paying  a  gross  annual  revenue  of  nearly 
£4,900,000  sterling.  The  town  is  situated  in  the  Car- 
natic  province,  a  low,  sandy,  and  rather  sterile  conn- 
try.  It  is  without  port  or  harlx>r,  lying  close  upon 
the  margin  of  an  open  roadstead,  the  shores  of  which 


are  constantly  beat  by  a  heavy  surf.  Besides  theaa 
disadvantages,  a  rapid  current  runs  along  the  coast ; 
and  it  b  within  the  sphere  of  the  hmricanes  or  ty- 
phoons, by  which  It  b  occasionally  visited.  In  every 
respect,  indeed,  it  Is  a  very  inconvenient  place  for 
trade,  and  its  commerce  is  consequently  greatly  infe- 
rior to  that  of  either  Calcutta  or  Bombay.  It  has 
been  in  the  posMssion  of  the  English  above  two  cen- 
turies, having  been  founded  by  them  in  1689,  and  re- 
tained ever  since.  Fort  St.  George  is  a  strong  and 
handsome  fortification,  lying  close  to  the  shore.  The 
Black*l'own  of  Madras,  as  it  is  called,  stands  to  the 
north  and  eastward  of  the  fort,  fVom  which  it  is  sep- 
arated by  a  spacious  esplanade.  Here  reside  the  n»- 
tive,  Armenian,  and  Portuguese  merchants,  with 
many  Europeans  unconnected  with  the  government. 
Like  most  other  Indian  towns,  it  is  iiTegulor  and  con- 
fused, being  a  mixture  of  brick  and  bamboo  houses. 
Madras,  like  Calcutta  and  Bomliay,  is  subject  to  En- 
glish law ;  having  a  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature, 
the  judges  of  which  are  named  by  the  crown,  and  are 
altogether  independent  of  the  local  government  and 
the  East  India  Company.  The  population  is  not  ex- 
actly ascertained,  but  there  are  said  to  l>e  al)out  400,- 
000  persons  within  a  radius  of  2^  miles  round  Fort  St. 
George. 

Madras  is  the  seat  of  all  the  chief  government  offi- 
ces for  the  President  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Boards  of 
revenue,  admiralty,  education,  etc. ;  and  though  hav- 
ing less  foreign  trade  than  the  capitals  of  the  other 
presidencies,  its  commerce  is  still  considerable,  as  it 
is  the  chief  emporium  of  the  Coromandel  coast,  and 
trades  direct  with  Great  Britain  and  the  other  Euro- 
pean countries,  the  United  States,  Ceylon,  and  south- 
east Asia.  Principal  imports  are  rice  and  other  grains, 
chiefly  from  Bengal ;  cotton  piece  goods,  twist,  and 
metallic  wares  from  Great  Britain ;  raw  silk,  areca, 
l)etel,  gold  dust,  spices,  and  teak  timlrar  from  Pegu ; 
spirits  and  wines,  coral  beads,  horses,  drugs,  to  the 
total  value,  in  1861-52,  of  £1,968,786.  Exports  of 
cotton  stuffs  and  wool,  indigo,  pepper,  timlier,  coffee, 
and  other  native  produce,  amounted  in  the  same  year 
to  £3,076,103.  The  site  of  the  city  formed  the  first 
territorial  acquisition  by  the  British  in  India,  permis- 
sion to  erect  a  fort  here  having  been  obtained  in  1680. 
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to  ships  when  no  boat  can  venture  out.  They  wear 
a  pointed  cap  made  of  matting,  where  thny  secure  the 
letters,  which  talie  no  duma^-e.  The  men  are  often 
washed  off  the  catamaran,  which  they  regain  by  swim- 
ming, unless  interrupted  by  a  shark.  Medals  are 
given  to  such  catamaran  men  as  distinguish  them- 
selves by  saving  persons  in  danger. 

The  limited  extent  of  the  trade  of  Madras  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  is  partly 
ascribable  to  the  badness  of  its  port  or  roadstead,  the 
want  of  any  navigable  river  or  other  easy  means  of 
communication  with  the  interior,  and  the  backward 
state  of  the  provinces  of  which  it  is  the  capital,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  heavy  and  fluctuating  land  tax  to 
which  they  are  subject.  In  1839-40,  there  arrived  at 
Madras  no  fewer  than  5,426  vessels  (including  their 
repeated  voyages  of  the  aggregate  burden  of  336,465 
tons.  But  by  far  the  greater  number  of  these  were  of 
very  small  burden ;  2,832  being  countrj'  craft  from 
Bombay,  853  from  Ceylon,  and  585  from  Goa.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  31  vessels  arrived  from  the 
United  Kingdom. — Hamilton's  East  India  Gazetteer  ; 
Geoif.  Did.,  art.  Madrat;  Madras  Almanac  for  1839, 
1840,  and  1846 ;  Official  Selunu  of  the  Trade  of  Mad- 
ras, etc. 

Maelatrom,  or  Moskoe-Strom,  a  whirlpool  in 
the  North  Sea,  near  the  Island  Muskoo.  In  summer 
it  is  but  little  dangerous,  but  it  is  very  niucli  so  in 
winter,  especially  when  the  north-west  wind  restrains 
the  reflux  of  the  tide.  At  such  times  the  whirlpool 
rages  violently  so  as  to  be  heard  several  miles,  and  to 
engulf  small  vessels,  and  even  whales,  which  ap- 
proach it.  See  LoPouKN  Islands.  See  also  Fiia- 
SEii's  Mag.,  x.,  2C7. 

Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  Stralta  of,  divide 
the  continent  of  South  America  from  tlie  Island  Tierra 
del  Fuego ;  the  east  entrance  is  formed  l)y  Cape  de  la 
Virgincs,  on  the  mainland,  and  by  Cajie  del  Kspiritu 
Santo  (Queen  Catharine's  Foreland),  on  one  of  the 
largest  islands  composing  Tierra  del  Fuego.  Length 
nearly  300  miles,  extending  between  lat.  52°  10'  uiul 
55°  S.,  and  long.  68°  20'  and  75°  W.  Navigation 
difficult.  Discovered  in  1520  by  Fernando  Slagal- 
hoens.  Ferdinand  De  Magellan,  or  Magalhaens,  the 
discoverer  of  the  straits  that  l>ear  his  name,  was  l>y 
birth  a  Portuguese.  He  served  with  honor  in  the 
Kast  Indies,  and  in  1510  distinguishe<l  himself  at  the 
battle  of  Malacca.  He  entered  into  tlie  employment 
of  Charles  V.,  King  of  Spain,  and  in  conjuncti(m  witli 
Buy  Folero,  formed  the  Itold  design  of  discovering  a 
new  passage  by  tlie  west  to  the  Molucca  Islands.  On 
the  20th  September,  1519,  he  sailed  from  San  Lucas, 
with  five  ships  and  236  men.  After  many  exertions, 
he  induced  two  of  his  ships  to  prosecute  the  entire 
voyage ;  and  entering  upon  the  straits  which  now  bear 
his  name,  he  soon  reached  the  South  Sea.  The 
weather  was  so  uniformly  temperate,  and  the  sea  so 
calm,  that  they  called  the  ocean  PaciAc.  Magellan 
visited  places  seen  for  the  first  time  by  Kuropeuiis; 
and  in  visiting  Matun,  :.iie  natives  gave  bi.Me,  and 
Magellan  was  slain,  in  the  year  1521.  But  fir  this  he 
would  liave  been  the  iirst  circumnavigator  of  the 
world,  which  honor  was  secured  by  Cano,  who  brought 
his  ships  liome  by  the  Kast  Indies. 

Magnesia  (Fr.  Magmtie ;  Ger.  Gebraunte.  Magne- 
sia ;  It,  Magnesia),  one  of  the  primitive  earths,  having 
a  metallic  basis.  It  is  not  found  native  in  a  state  of 
|)urity,  but  is  easily  prepared.  It  Is  inodorous  and  in- 
sipid, in  the  form  of  a  very  light,  white,  soft  jmwdcr, 
having  a  spccillc  gravity  of  2'3.  It  turns  to  green  the 
more  delicate  vegetable  blues,  is  infusible,  and  requires 
for  its  solution  2000  parts  of  water  at  60°.  See  Man- 
uankhb, 

Magnet.  Sturmius,  in  his  Kpistola,  dated  at  Al- 
torf,  1682,  observes  timt  the  attractive  quality  of  tho 
magnet  has  been  taken  notice  of  from  time  immemo- 
rial ;  but  that  it  was  Hoger  Bacon,  of  Ilchester,  in 


Somersetshire  (he  died  the  17th  June,  1294),  who  first 
discovered  its  property  of  pointing  to  the  north  polo. 
The  Italians  discovered  that  it  could  communicato  its 
virtue  to  steel  or  iron.  The  variation  not  being  always 
the  same  was  taken  notice  of  by  Hevelius,  I'etil  and 
others.  Flavio  Gioja,  of  Naples,  invented  or  improved 
the  mariner's  compass  in  1802.  The  important  discov- 
ery of  the  inclination  or  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
was  made  about  1676  (published  1580)  by  Robert  Nor- 
man, of  London.  Dr.  Gilbert's  experiment  was  made 
in  1600.  Artiflclal  magnets  were  invented,  or  rather 
improved,  in  1751.  A  magnetic  clock.  Invented  by  Dr. 
Locke,  of  Ohio,  announced  at  Washington,  January  5' 
1849.     See  Compass.  '    ' 

Magnolia.  The  magnolia  conspicua,  or  lily, 
flowered  magnolia,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  a  beautiful 
and  showy  tree,  and  distinguishable  ftom  all  others  of 
tho  genus  by  the  expanding  of  the  flowers  liefore  any 
of  the  leaves.  A  full-grown  tree,  in  its  native  coun- 
try, b  said  to  attain  a  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  anil 
It  has  arrived  at  nearly  the  same  elevation  in  Europe 
and  America.  The  tree  was  first  introduced  into  En- 
gland by  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  in  1789 ;  but  it  was  many 
yeors  before  it  attracted  much  attention,  being  consid- 
ered merely  as  a  green-house  or  conservatory  plant. 
Within  the  last  20  years,  it  has  lieen  discovered  to  l)e 
nearly  as  hardy  as  the  American  magnolias,  and  h 
now  most  extensively  cultivated  iii  the  nurseries  of 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  the  United  States.  It 
flowers  freely  every  j-ear,  as  a  standard  in  the  neigh- 
borhood  of  London,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  when 
the  wood  has  been  properly  ripened  during  tlie  preced- 
ing summer;  and  at  White  Knights,  in  Engliind;  at 
Fremont,  and  various  other  places  in  France  ;  and  at 
Monza,  in  Italy,  ond  Brooklyn,  in  New  York,  it  has 
ripened,  seeds  from  which  young  plants  have  been 
raised.  Properties  and  Uses. — Besides  the  value  of 
the  magnolia  conspicua  as  an  ornamental  plant  or  tree 
the  Chinese  pickle  the  flower-buds,  after  having  re- 
moved their  calyxes,  and  use  them  for  flavoring  rice. 
Medicinally,  the  seeds  are  taken  in  powder,  in  colds, 
and  inflammations  of  the  chest.  It  is  also  regarded  as 
stomachic ;  and  water,  in  which  It  has  been  steeped,  is 
used  for  bathing  tho  eyes  when  inflamed,  and  for 
clearing  them  of  gum. 

Geography  and  Jlistorg. — The  magnolia  glauca  lias 
the  most  extensive  range,  esiiecially  near  the  sea,  of 
any  of  the  genus.  It  abounds  from  Massachusetts  to 
Louisiana  and  Missouri.  Its  most  northern  boundary 
may  be  considered  a  sheltered  swamp  in  Manchester, 
('ajie  Ann,  about  80  miles  northerly  of  Boston.  It 
here  attains  but  a  small  size,  and  is  frequently  killed 
to  the  ground  by  severe  winters.  In  the  iiiaritiine 
parts  of  the  Floridas  and  lower  Louisiana,  it  is  one  of 
the  most  uliundant  among  the  trees  which  grow  in 
morasses  or  wet  grounds.  It  is  not  usually  met  with 
far  interior,  nor  to  the  west  of  tho  Alleghanles.  In 
the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  It  grows  only  within  the 
limits  of  the  pinc-barruns.  This  s|)ec'es  was  intro- 
duced Into  England  l)y  Bev.  John  Banister,  who  sent 
it  to  Bishop  ('omptoii,  nt  Fulham,  In  \iV^.  It  was 
soon  afterward  generally  propagated  lij  American 
seeds,  and  became  known  throughout  Europe  many 
years  before  any  of  the  other  species.  At  Wolmrn 
Farm,  Chertsey,  there  was  formerly  a  row  of  these 
trees  20  feet  high,  and  nearly  a  century  old,  which 
frequently  ripened  their  seeds.  In  France,  and  south- 
ern Europe  generally,  this  species  is  not  very  aliimd- 
ant,  from  tho  great  heat  of  the  summers,  and  the 
general  dryness  of  tho  air.  At  Versailles  and  tho 
Petit  Trianon,  as  well  as  in  Belgium,  it  lias  attained 
the  height  of  15  leet.  In  the  north  of  Germany,  and 
in  Sweden  and  llussia,  it  is  a  green-house  plant.  At 
Monza,  iu  Italy,  it  is  found  In  all  of  Its  variotios.  In 
general,  this  tree  can  only  be  nscid  for  ornamental  pur- 
poses, and  no  collection  should  be  without  it.  The 
wood,  however,  is  sometimes  employed  for  making 
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joiners'  tools ;  and  the  bark  in  also  need  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  like  that  of  the  cinchona,  in  the  case  of 
intermittent  and  remittent  fevers.  It  is  aromatic  and 
pungent,  apparently  more  so  than  the  other  species. 
When  diatillud,  it  has  a  peculiar  flavor,  and  an  empy- 
renmatic  smell.  In  a  drj'  state  it  affords  a  little  resin. 
The  aroma  is  volatile,  and  probably  contains  an  essen- 
tial oil.  or  a  variety  of  camphor.  The  bark,  seeds,  and 
cones,  are  employed  in  tincture,  in  chronic  rheuma- 
tism. That  from  the  cones  is  verj'  bitter,  and  is  some- 
times used  to  cure  coughs  and  pec'oral  diseases,  and 
for  preventing  autumnal  fevers.  The  flowers  in  a 
dried  state  may  be  used  in  drawing-rooms  for  pot 
pourri,  as  a  substitute  for  those  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley.— Browse's  T\ws  of  America. 

Mahogany,  the  wood  of  a  tree  (Swiefer:^  Mahog- 
ofli)  growing  in  the  AVest  Indies  and  Central  America. 
There  are  two  other  species  of  Swietenla  found  in  the 
Ea.st  Indie  1,  but  they  are  not  much  known  in  this 
country.  ^Mahogany  is  one  of  the  most  majestic  and 
beautiful  of  trees :  its  trunk  is  often  40  feet  in  length, 
and  6  feet  in  diameter ;  and  it  divides  into  so  many 
nasKy  arms,  and  throws  the  shade  of  Its  shining  green 
leaves  over  so  vast  an  extent  of  surface,  that  few  more 
magnificent  objects  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  vegetable 
world.  It  is  abundant  in  Cuba  and  Hayti,  and  it  used 
to  be  plentiful  in  Jamaica;  but  in  the  latter  island, 
most  of  the  larger  trees,  at  least  in  accessible  situa- 
tions, have  been  cut  down.  The  principal  importa- 
tions into  Great  Britain  are  made  from  Honduras  and 
Campeachy.  That  which  is  imported  from  the  islands 
is  called  Spanish  mahogany  ;  it  is  not  so  large  as  that 
from  Honduras,  being  generally  in  logs  from  20  to  26 
inches  siiuare  and  10  feet  long,  while  the  latter  is 
usually  from  2  to  4  feet  square  and  12  or  14  feet  long, 
but  some  logs  are  much  larger.  Mahogany  is  a  verj' 
beautiful  "nd  valuable  species  of  wood  ;  its  color  is  a 
red  bro-  ii,  of  different  shades,  and  various  degrees  of 
brightness ;  sometimes  yellowish  brown ;  often  verj- 
much  veined  and  mottled,  with  darker  shades  of  the 
same  color.  The  texture  is  uniform,  and  the  annual 
rings  not  very  distinct.  It  has  no  larger  septa ;  but 
the  smaller  septa  are  often  very  visible,  with  pores 
between  them,  which  in  the  Honduras  wood  are  gen- 
erally empty,  but  in  the  Spanish  wood  are  mostly 
filled  with  a  whitish  substance.  It  has  neither  taste 
nor  smell,  shrinks  very  little,  and  warps  or  twists  less 
than  any  other  species  of  tiralier.  It  is  verj-  durable 
when  kept  dr}',  but  does  not  last  long  when  exposed 
to  tlie  weather.  It  is  not  attacked  by  worms.  Like 
the  pine  tribe,  the  timber  is  best  on  drj-  rocky  soils,  or 
in  exposed  situations.  That  which  is  most  accessible 
at  Honduras  grows  upon  moist,  low  land,  and  is,  gen- 
erally s|)eaking,  decidedly  inferior  to  that  brought 
from  Cuba  and  Hayti ;  being  soft,  coarse,  and  spongy, 
while  the  other  is  close-grained  and  hard,  of  a  darker 
color,  and  sometimes  strongly  figured.  Honduras 
mahogany  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  holding 
glue  admirably  well;  and  is  ft-equently  used  as  a 
ground  on  which  to  lay  veneers  of  the  finer  sorts. 

Not  long  since,  Messrs.  Broadwood,  the  piano-forte 
mnniifscturcrs  of  London,  gave  the  immense  sum  of 
fitOOO  for  three  logs  of  mahogany  I  These  logs,  the 
pro<luce  of  a  a'mftle  tree,  were  each  about  15  feet  long, 
anil  ,'i8  inches  square  :  they  were  cut  into  veneers  of 
eight  to  an  inch.  The  wood  was  particularly  beauti- 
ful, capable  of  receiving  the  highest  iM)lish,  and,  when 
polished,  rodecting  the  light  in  the  most  varied  man- 
ner, like  the  surface  of  a  crystal ;  and,  from  the  wavj' 
form  (if  the  pores,  offering  a  different  figure,  in  what- 
ever direction  it  was  viewed.  Dealers  In  mahogany 
generally  introduce  an  auger  before  buying  n  log ; 
but,  notwithstanding,  they  are  seldom  able  to  decide 
with  much  precision  as  to  the  quality  of  the  wood,  so 
that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  lottery  in  the  trade.  The 
logs  for  whicli  Messrs.  Uroadwood  gave  so  high  a  price 
were  brought  to  England  with  a  full  knowledge  of 


their  superior  worth.  Mahogany  wag  used  in  repair- 
ing some  of  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh'a  ships  at  Trinidad,  in 
16i)7 ;  but  it  was  not  introd'*  ed  into  use  in  England 
till  1724.  The  duty  on  foreign  mahogany  used  to  b« 
£7  lOa.  a  ton,  on  Honduras,  £1  lOs.,  and  on  Jamaica 
mahogany,  £4 — its  effect  biting  to  force  the  consamj^ 
tion  of  the  inferior  in  preference  to  the  superior  article. 
Luckily,  however,  the  duty  on  foreign  and  colonial 
mahogany,  after  being  reduced  in  1845  to  20g.  and  68,  a 
ton,  was  wholly  repealed  in  1845.  There  has  been,  in 
consequence,  a  very  great  increase  in  the  consumption 
of  the  saperior  sorts  of  mahogany  for  upholstery  pur- 
poses, while  the  cheaper  varieties  are  now  largely  em- 
ployed, notwithstanding  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the 
way  by  Lloyd's  regulations,  in  the  construction  of 
ships,  and  in  coarser  fabrics.  In  1840  the  imports 
amounted  to  23,116,  and  in  1852  to  41,090  tons,  the 
re-exports  during  the  latter  year  being  only  2755  tons. 
Honduras,  Caba,  and  Hayti,  are  the  great  sources  of 
supply ;  the  timber  brought  from  the  first  being  the 
cheapest  and  by  far  the  most  abundant.  See  Trbd- 
old's  Principks  of  Carpentry,  p.  204 ;  Library  of  En- 
tertaininff  Knowledge,  volume  on  Timber-trees  and 
Fruits;  £dwabi>s's  West  Indies,  vol.  iv.,  p.  208,  ed. 
1819,  etc. ;  and  the  Mahogany  Tree,  by  Messrs,  CuAL- 
ONBR  and  Fleming  ;  Living  Age,  xxix.,  364. 

The  imports  of  n  hogany  and  other  woods  into  the 
United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80th, 
1866,  were  as  follows : 

IniportJi.                          AUnufsctured.  Unnuuiufiictuiwl. 

Cabinet  ftirnlture |4«,T81  

Cedar,  mahogany,  eto 22,807  (440,246 

Willow 125,808  86,56* 

Cork 2M,56T  9,180 

Dye  woods 796,902 

Otiiurs  not  spociaed. 439,915  25,167 

Total $827,878        »1,807,SS9 

There  are  several  varieties  of  mahogany,  much  ad- 
mired, and  sought  after,  for  the  beauty  of  their  figures, 
and  the  gradations  of  their  colors,  which  may  be 
described  as  follows : 

1.  Plain  Mauooant.  Acajou  uni  of  the  French, 
the  wood  of  which  is  of  one  color,  and  equal  through- 
out. 2.  Veiny  Mahooany.  Acajou  veine,  French. 
The  wood  of  this  variety  is  veined  longitudinally  with 
the  grain,  displaj'ing  alternately  dark  and  light  streaks, 
continuous,  interrupted,  or  re-appearing.  3.  Waterbd 
Mahooany.  Acajou  moire,  French.  This  variety  is 
knoAvn  by  the  transverse  waves  which  exhibit  to  the 
eye  an  effect  similar  to  those  of  a  watered  ribbon.  4. 
Velvet-cord,  or  Caterpillar  Mahooany.  Acajou 
chenilU,  French.  This  variety  is  distinguished  by  its 
whitish  lines,  accompanied  by  a  figured  shade  of  frag^ 
ments  of  roseate  sprigs,  here  and  there  disposed  diag- 
onally, longitu' inally,  intemipted,  or  crossing  one  an- 
other. 5.  BiK./s-BYE  Mahogany.  Acajou  moucheti, 
French.  This  variety  is  iKsprinkled  with  little  oval 
knots,  which,  when  duly  proportioned,  render  the 
wood  half  light  and  half  dark.  6.  Festooned  Ma- 
hogany. Acajou  ronceux,  French.  This  variety  offers 
in  its  color  a  mixture  of  light  and  shade  usually  re- 
sembling sheaves  of  wheat,  feathers,  wreaths,  fes- 
toons, or  figures  of  shrubs.  As  the  wood  of  mahogany 
is  generally  hard  and  takes  a  fine  polish,  it  is  found  to 
serve  bettor  than  that  of  any  other  tree  for  cabinet- 
making,  for  witich  purpose  it  is  universally  admired. 
It  is  very  strong,  and  answers  well  for  beams,  joista, 
planks,  Imards,  and  shingles,  for  which  it  was  formerly 
much  used  in  Janmica.  Its  adaptation  to  ship-building 
we  have  already  mentioned  in  the  history  of  this 
tree. — Brown  e'.s  Trees  of  America. 

Maine,  the  most  north-easterly  State  of  the  re- 
public of  the  United  States  of  America,  extends  from 
lat.  43°  to  47°  24'  N.,  and  between  long.  C°  and  10° 
E.  from  Washington,  and  contains  an  area  of  85,000 
square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was  06,540 ;  in 
1800,  151,719;  in  1810,  228,705;  In  1820,  298,835;  in 
1880,  899,996  ;  in  1840,  501,793;  and  in  1850,  583.088. 
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Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was,  after  the  time  of  Oolam- 
bna,  the  flnt  European  navigator  along  the  coasts  of 
Maine  and  its  vicinity,  appeaiv  not  to  have  given  a 
name  to  the  countries  ciiscovered  by  him.  The  eldest 
and  greatest  name  in  these  parts  of  North  America  is 
that  of  "  Jiaecniaos" — a  name  given  l>y  tlie  Biscay  fish- 
ermen at  first  to  Newfoundland,  and  then  also  to  all 
the  countries  which  they  found  near  this  Island.  On 
some  old  maps  the  name  "  Baccalaoi" — that  is  to  say, 
the  cod-fish  conntrj' — reaches  over  a  great  part  of  the 
eastern  coast  of  America,  but  it  appears  more  particu- 
larly in  the  regions  of  our  State  of  Maine.  Stephen 
Qomez  was  the  first  Spanish  navigator  who  discovered 
(1526)  and  explored  the  coasts  to  the  west  and  to  the 
north  of  Cape  Cod  a  little  more  particularly,  and  we 
therefore  see  on  the  Spanish  maps  these  regions  desig- 
nated with  the  name  of  "  Tierra  d»  Gomez"  (Gomez's 
Land).  So,  for  instance,  at  first  on  that  of  RIbiero 
(1629),  and  afterward  on  many  others.  After  the 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  when  Gomez  was  more 
and  more  forgotten,  another  name  was  introduced  for 
these  regions — that  of  "  ^orumbec."  We  can  not  ex- 
actly point  out  the  occasion  at  which  this  name  was 
invented ;  but  we  find  it  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th 
and  In  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  on  nearly  all 
the  maps  of  these  regions.  The  name  seems  to  l>e  of 
Indian  origin,  lilce  the  name  of  Kenneltec,  Quebec,  and 
different  others  which  have  bee  for  the  last  syllable. 
Perhaps  some  unknown  sailors  beard  it  pronounced  by 
the  Indians,  and  Introduced  it  among  the  geographers, 
who  were  always  fond  of  new  names.  It  was,  how- 
ever, changed  and  spelled  in  many  different  ways : 
Norubec,  Norombec,  Aramlwc,  Noramlierge,  Norum- 
berque,  Norimbequa,  etc. 

The  savans  of  th"  time  supposed  thot  there  wb.s  in 
the  interior  of  this  northern  country  a  large  cit}-  of  tlie 
same  name,  lilce  that  old  fumed  "  Temlstilan,"  In  Mex- 
ico, and  that  through  this  city  was  running  a  large 
broad  river,  which  was  also  called  the  River  of  Norum- 
berge.  It  is  probable  that  with  this  name  our  Penoli- 
scot  Bay  and  its  rivers  were  designate<l.  They  from 
this,  therefore,  called  the  whole  country  "  Ijt  Terre  de 
yorumberquf"  or  the  coasts  of  Arambec. 

Engluh  Settlrrt. — At  the  same  time  the  English 
introduced  here  another  name,  that  of  Virginia,  under 
which  they  comprised,  since  1584,  pretty  much  the 
whole  Atlantic  coast  of  North  America.  Custom  and 
use  already  introduced  verj*  soon  a  division  in  the 
Southern  and  the  Northern  Virginia  coast.  The  royal 
patent  of  1606,  liy  which  the  two  Virginia  companies 
were  established,  made  this  custom  legal  and  official. 
After  this  patent  the  whole  section  of  the  country  north 
of  the  40th  degree  of  latitude,  comprising  our  Maine,  was 
designated  as  "  Northern  Virginia,"  or  also,  since  some 
attempts  at  settlement,  "  the  Northern  Plantations," 
or  also  "  the  Second,"  or  "  Plymouth  Colony,"  liecanse 
the  king  had  given  this  latter  name  to  that  particular 
society  of  merchants  who  had  taken  upon  themselves 
the  exploration  and  settlement  of  Northern  Virginia. 
In  the  year  1616  the  name  of  "  New  England"  was  in- 
troduced. The  celebrated  Captain  John  Smith  was  no 
doubt  the  inventor  of  it,  and  Prince  Charles  approved 
of  it.  Smith  says  this  himself  in  his  history  of  New 
England,  and  states  that  he  gave  this  name,  which 
made  some  opposition  against  the  neighimring  French 
name  of  "  New  France"  and  the  Frencli  pretensions  ; 
and,  secondly,  he  did  it  in  contraposition  to  tlie  coun- 
try on  the  Pttcilic  side  of  America  which  was  discov- 
ered liy  Drake,  and  named  t>y  him  New  Albion,  and 
which  was  under  the  same  latitude. 

Sir  Fernando  (iorges  gave,  in  the  year  16.16,  to 
the  territory  lietween  Pincataqua  and  K«nnel)eo  Riv- 
ers, the  name  of  "  New  Somersetshire,"  from  the 
shire  in  England  where  he  was  l)om.  Sometimes  the 
whole  vast  region  was  tlierefore  thnn  called  "  Somer- 
setshire ;"  and  we  find,  even  -'hen  tlie  name  of  Maine 
was  already  intnxluced,  once  the  expression  "  Maine 


or  Somersetshire."  In  the  same  way  the  whole  of 
Maine  was  also  sometimes  called  "  Lacona,"  from  a 
part  of  the  country  to  wbi'-h  this  name  was  given  for  a 
time.  We  find  on  a  map  by  Seller,  of  the  beginning  of 
the  18th  century,  written  with  great  letters,  ■'  the 
Province  of  Lacona  or  Maine."  The  early  English 
settlers  on  the  coast  of  New  England  had  for  Itliune 
the  papular  name  of  "  the  Eastern  shore,"  or  "  the 
Eastern  country." 

The  name  Maine  was  first  introduced  in  the  rear 
1680,  when  King  Charles  I.  granted  to  Sir  Fernando 
Gorges  all  the  land  from  Pisoataqua  River  to  Sagada- 
hoc, to  which  tract  of  land  ho  gave  tlie  name  "  Prov- 
ince of  Maine,"  "in  compliment  to  the  Queen  of 
Charles  I.  who  was  a  daughter  of  France,  and  owned 
as  her  private  estate  the  province  of  Sluine  in  France." 
This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of  the  first  good  historian 
of  Maine,  Jlr.  Sullivan.  But  Sullivan  gives  no  au- 
thority for  this  opinion,  which  has,  however,  l>een 
adopted  as  a  pretty  general  and  popular  one.  Tlie 
truth  seems  to  be  that  It  can  not  be  proved  that  Queen 
Henrietta  Maria  had  any  rights  at  all  In  Maine.  An 
old  author  on  Maine  observes,  "  It  is  verj-  curious  that 
the  name  of  our  countr}'  has  been  made  shorter  l)y  an 
'  e'  than  the  French  Maine."  In  fact  the  word  is,  in 
old  documents,  verj*  commonly  written  "  Main "  or 
"Maj-n."  From  this,  one  could  be  induced  to  sup- 
pose that  the  name  originated  in  the  English  expres- 
sion for  terra  Jirma  or  continent :  "  Main"  or  "  Main- 
land." Nearly  all  the  first  English  trading  and  tisliing 
establishments  along  the  shore  were  on  tlie  numerous 
islands  of  the  coast.  From  there  the  explorers  nmde 
excursions  "  to  the  Main,"  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
and  to  explore  the  country.  There  are  innumerilile 
allusions,  in  their  traveling  reports,  to  "  the  Mayn." 
Could  not  from  this  have  grown  the  custom  of  calling 
the  country  "  Main  ?"  From  similar  reasons  and  cir- 
cumstances the  north  coast  of  South  America  is  called  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Antilles  and  Caribliean  Islands, 
"  CoHajirme"  or  "  Tinrrajirme." — J.  G.  Koiit,. 

The  name  Maine  extende<l  at  first  only  a  small  dis- 
tance along  the  coast.  By  degrees,  and  in  the  course 
of  time,  in  consequence  of  growing  settlements  and  of 
many  treaties  and  grants,  it  was  subsequently  ex- 
tended as  far  east  as  Penobscot  Bay,  and  at  la»t  as  far 
as  St.  Croix  River,  and  In  the  yea/  1819  the  "  I'rov- 
ince  of  Maine"  was  erected  into  the  "  State  of  Maine." 
There  were  In  this  State  in  1850,  2,030,591!  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  2,515,797  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  land  in  farms,  $54,8(!1,748;  and 
the  value  of  implements  and  machinery-,  $2,'i84,5a7. 
Live  iStock. — Horsoh,  ''1,721;  asses  and  mules,  45; 
milch  cows,  183,556 ;  working  oxen,  8,'t,K9;) ;  otlier 
cattle,  125,890  ;  sheep,  451,677 ;  swine,  54,5i)H ;  value 
of  live  stock,  $9,705,726. 

Agricuhurul  Product!,  etc.. — Wheat,  29t>,25!l  busliels ; 
rye,  102,910;  Indian  com,  1,750,056;  oats,  2,181,037; 
barley,  151,731 ;  buckwheat,  104,523;  jieas  and  Leans, 
205,541 ;  potatoes,  3,4.S6,040 ;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $342,865 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $122,- 
887;  iKiunda  of  butter  made,  9,243,811;  of  diceso, 
2,484,454 ;  maple  sugar,  93,542  pound.-' ;  molasses, 
3,167  gallons ;  lieeswax  and  honey,  189,618  pounds ; 
wool,  pounds  produced,  1,864,0:)4 ;  fiax,  17,081 ;  silk 
cocoons,  252;  hops,  40,120  pounds;  hay,  tons  of,  7.'i5,- 
889 ;  clover  seeds,  9,097  liushels ;  other  (jrass  seeds, 
9,214 ;  flax  seed,  580  liushels  ;  and  were  made  72-1  ^'al- 
lons  of  wine ;  value  of  home-made  iiianiiractiiros, 
$51.1,599;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $l,64lv7:i. 

Rirert,  iMies,  etc. — It  has  lieen  estimated  that  one 
sixth  part  of  the  surface  of  Maine  consists  ut  water. 
There  are  numerous  lakes,  tiio  largest  and  most  iicitud 
of  which  are  Mooschead,  Seliago,  ('liesunciiok,  iiud 
Umbagog.  A  imrt  of  tlie  waters  of  the  liittor  extend 
into  Now  Haropshire.  Some  of  tliesc  lakes  are  justly 
celebrated  for  the  picturesque  lieauties  of  tlioir  scen- 
ery,   A  steamboat  has  been  built  to  ply  on  the  waters 
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of  Moosehead  Lake.  The  Kennebec  and  the  Penob- 
scot are  the  two  most  important  ntreams  ;  the  former 
is  navigable  to  Augusta,  and  the  latter  to  Bangor. 
Their  shores  are  adorned  with  villages,  and  the  inter- 
fa/en  along  their  margins  are  the  most  fertile  and  best 
cultivated  in  the  State.  The  Saco,  Androscoggin, 
and  St.  Croix  Rivers  enter  the  Atlantic.  St.  John, 
anil  its  confluents,  tlio  Walloostook,  AUagash,  and 
Aroostook,  drain  the  northern  part  of  the  State.  The 
St.  John  forms  a  part  of  the  northern  part  of  the  State 
by  the  late  treaty  of  Washington,  and  its  waters  are 
open  to  the  free  navigation  of  both  nations.  The 
principal  bays  are  Casco,  Penobscot,  Machias  and  Pas- 
samaquoddy. 

Maniifacluret. — There  were  in  this  Stato  in  1860,  13 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  |l3,B47,70O, 
employing  840  males  and  8,072  femalea,  producing  83,- 
lli8,5&6  yards  of  sheeting  valued  at  $2,680,616;  45 
woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $644,200,  employ- 
ing 388  males  and  800  females,  manufacturing  2,926,- 
820  yards  of  cloth,  and  1,200  lbs.  of  yam,  valued  at 
$<)34,928;  1  establishment  making  p><r-iron,  with  a 
capital  of  $214,000,  employing  71  -|)er8ons,  producing 
1,484  tons  of  pig-iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $86,616 ;  25  es- 
tablishments, with  a  capital  of  $150,100,  employing 
244  persons,  and  making  8,6dl  tons  of  castings,  val- 
ued at  $265,000 ;  163  flouring  and  grist  mills,  762  saw 


mills ;  218  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  $732,447,  em- 
ploying 760  persons;  value  of  products,  $1,620,636; 
45  printing  offices,  4  daily,  8  tri-weekly,  4  somi-week< 
ly,  48  weekly,  and  1  monthly  publication ;  aggregate 
number  of  copies  published  annually,  4,20(t,U64.  Capr 
ital  invested  in  manufactures,  $14,700,452 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $24,644,430. 

Tliere  were,  January  1856, 11  railroads  in  this  State ; 
494  miles  completed  and  in  operation,  and  90  miles  in 
course  of  construction.  The  only  canal  in  the  State 
is  tlie  Cumberland  and  Oxford,  20^  miles  long,  con- 
necting navigation  from  Portland  to  Sebugo,  and  by  • 
lock  in  Saco  Kiver,  navigation  is  extended  to  Long 
Pond,  30  miles  further. 

The  receipts  on  the  principal  lines  of  railroad  in 
Maine,  during  the  last  four  years,  have  been  a«  follows : 


I  Un^h. 


A.  nnd  St.  L 

And.  and  Kennebec. 

AnilroscogElii 

Baii^rur  and  Oldtowu. 
('alats  ami  Baring, . . 
Ken.  and  Portland.. 
I'onobsoot  and  Ken.. 
rortUnil,  8.  and  l"a. 


Mllen. 

14T 
fiS 
2il 
18 
0 
T2t 
55 
51 


1»M.        18J5.    I    14'4 


..  1_ 


ItolUn.  {l>„lli,ri.    Dollnn. 

816,189|  470,647  ^f)2,4^iN 
154,1061 178,!t&8  l»6,iM2 

19,1521    2»,:l9a  Nor.lnn, 

48,188    44.SS9 


29,0!18 
U7,US8 

N«w. 
262,077  27ll,«00 


81,640 
2»7,867 


46.170 

87,172 

228,064 

277,502 


I><.llllr>. 

fMATtS 

21 2,998 

28,SU6 

8.'>,6g8 

89,880 

228,290 

112,702 

264,180 


There  were,  January,  1864, 60  banks,  with  an 
gate  cash  capital  of  $5,913,870. 


aggre- 


FOBUON  Con  MERCK 

or  TUK  State  of  Maine 

FROM  October  1,  1820, 

TO  JPIT  1 

1856. 

!.   ...f  .-f 

YMntiiilliv 

Kiporta. 

ImporU. 

Touufa  Cleared. 

Oiitricl  Tiiiuui(e. 

DomMlle. 

Foreign. 

Tolal. 

Tolrf. 

\merfcsn. 

Foroign, 

p^.i.«.i      EnnllUd  ud 

BeptSO,  1821 

1822 

$994,238 

♦46,926 

♦1,041,148 

♦980,294 

111,854 

520 

60,384 

7u,ia8 

1,018,878 

23,769 

1,086,643 

948,775 

10^88rt 

4,452 

1828 

865,(M6 

80,M5 

896,591 

801,644 

70,773 

1,870 

1824 

870,871 

29,824 

900,195 

768,648 

98,477 

774 

1825 

964,664 

66,468 

1,081,127 

1,169,940 

118,881 

8,250 

.... 

1826 

1,001,875 

60,700 

1,052,575 

1,245,285 

11N060 

2,240 

1327 

1,088,085 

87,099 

l,070,ia4 

l,8;t8,890 

94,660 

2,890 

1828 

1,008,642 

16,875 

1,019,517 

1,246,809 

95,066 

1,786 

1829 

729,106 

8,726 

737,882 

742,781 

8\718 

3,705 

1380 

Total 

648,4.<» 

27.0S7 

670,522 

572,666 

91,629 

6,165 

.... 

♦•,119,770 

♦886,518 

♦9,456,288 

♦9,805,177 

982,448 

26,160 

BeptSO,  1831 

♦799,748 

♦.\82fl 

♦805,578 

♦941,407 

ei,5S2 

49,873 

69,758 

98,814 

'          1882 

»0T,2S6 

74,1.17 

981,448 

1,12.S,828 

67,128 

64,720 

1888 

989,187 

80,6tt 

1,019,881 

1,380,808 

65,488 

98,785 

1884 

816,277 

18,890 

8^34,167 

1,060,121 

62,859 

99,674 

.... 

1885 

],044,9.->l 

14,416 

1,059,367 

SS3,3S9 

68,048 

64,031 

.... 

1836 

886,074 

14,912 

8,W,986 

980,086 

71,155 

74,586 

19!)7 

947,276 

8,676 

955,952 

801,404 

81.398 

74,160 

.... 

1888 

9I.\076 

20,456 

985,533 

899,143 

54,816 

66,716 

mo 

878,484 

17,051 

895,485 

982,724 

77,968 

61,097 

18W 

Total 

1,009,910 

8,8.';9 

1,018,269 

628,762 

82,634 

7.5,086 

♦9,14i),219 

♦213,880 

♦0,866,005 

♦9,680,669 

688,476 

728,645 

....    1    ....    1 

BeptSO,  1841 

♦1,078,688 

♦13,932 

♦1,091.565 

♦700,961 

90,764 

66,679 

116,819 

189,971 

1843 

1,018,172 

7,851 

1,0,50,628 

606,864 

86,827 

68,721 

.... 

«mo9.,     18W 

030,482 

2,469 

682,891 

2.50,260 

60,4,58 

85,974 

Juno  30,  1S44 

1,164,964 

11,171 

1.176,188 

670,824 

91,020 

61,929 

.... 

.... 

1815 

1,167,640 

87,465 

1,25M06 

8.56,645 

88,808 

62,901 

IMS 

1,818,089 

10,269 

1,828,808 

787,093 

96,789 

72,0.58 

....      1        ....       1 

1847 

1,614,071 

20,182 

1,6.84,208 

674,0,56 

104,169 

69.608 

ms 

1,987,006 

20,8X9 

1,9.57,895 

79.5,665 

152,026 

89,448 

1849 

],27»,88« 

7,288 

1,286,681 

721,409 

127,868 

66,031 

. .  *■ 

1860 

Total 

1,686,818 
♦12,820,238 

39,094 
♦208,560 

1.565,912 

856,411 

111,128 

91,014 

♦18,028,778 

♦6,719,087 

1,009,091 

614,408 

.... 

Jane  80,  1551 

♦1,517,487 

♦38,051 

♦  1,M1,488 

♦  1,176,,590 

120,887 

74,8,54 

867,890 

178,986 

1852 

1,86,8,274 

49,644 

1.717,818 

1,094,977 

1,51,808 

8,858 

.... 

1858 

1,781,929 

278,868 

2,040.787 

1,886.689 

170,569 

62,614 

.... 

.  •  .  • 

1864 

1,980,081 

659,010 

2..589,M1 

2,86i,noo 

198,758 

62,627 

...  * 

1855 

2,.^48,0U 

2,S0S,198 

4,851,207 

2,927,448 

251,885 

62,005 

.... 

1856 

2,2,19.947 

708,094 

2.968,041 

1,940,778 

350,208 

50.787 

....             1                 ....             ' 

1.  The  principal  ports  are  Poriiimd,  city  and  port  of 
entrr,  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the  western  extrem- 
ity o"f  Casco  Bay  5  lat.  (Mount  Joy),  43°  39'  52"  N., 
long.,  70°  13'  84"  W.  The  hariM>r  is  capacious  and 
safe,  and  among  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is 
protected  by  i.'^lnnds  fh>m  storms,  seldom  obstructed 
by  ice,  and  has  a  good  ertnmce.  The  water  is  deep 
enough  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class.  Tiie  tonnage 
of  the  port  in  1830,  was  180,154  tons.  2.  litUh.—On 
the  Kennebec,  12  miles  from  the  ocean,  is  one  of  the 
principal  towns  of  the  State,  and  the  largest  ship- 


building port  in  the  world.  A  branch  of  the  Kcnne- 
l)ec  and  Portland  Railroad  connects  the  city  with 
Portland.  The  tomiag<  of  the  port  is  the  largest  in 
Maine,  nnd  in  1856  amounted  to  193,320  tons.  3.  Bel- 
fatt. — At  the  head  of  Belfast  Bay,  30  miles  from  the 
ocean,  has  an  excellent  harbor,  and  a  considerable 
trade  in  lumber  and  Ash.  Its  cliief  industry,  how- 
ever, is  ship-building.  Steamboats  ply  to  Portland 
and  Boston.  Tho  tonnage  of  Belfast,  in  165G,  was 
76,812  tons.  4.  lianyor,  on  the  Penobscot.  Tonnage 
in  1856,  38,048  tons. 


I 


MAL 


1806 


^»W,MAL 


Flnancei  of  .he  Staff. — The  whol«  amount  of  tho 
funded  debts  of  the  State,  I>eccmber  81,  1B&6,  was 
$69<.),000 ;  of  that  Hum  $30,000  became  due  March  1, 
1867,  and  the  current  expense  of  the  year  will  be  diiu 
charted,  irithout  resorting  to  other  means  than  the 
naual  tax  imposed  by  the  Legislature.  No  Leginlu- 
ture  win  be  required  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
that  sum.  Receipts  and  disbursements  for  the  yei 
ending  December  81,  1K6G.  Keceipts,  balaaco  from 
year  1H65,  $89,180  87.  From  all  other  sources,  |<6'.).'l,- 
812,04.  Total,  $632,442  41.  Disbuniements,  ^m,. 
166.  Kalnnce  In  the  treasury,  $146,277  41.  8«e 
North  Am.  Rev.,  Iviii.,  299  (Sabine),  xxxvii.,  419 
(Lkonakd),  iii.,  3«2  (Hand)  ;  Nii.Ka'a  Jlrg.^  xl.,  899 
(H.  Ci.ay);  Hunt's  Mat/.,  i\., 'AVA  (Lanman),  xvli., 
677;  ./o.  ofSc,  xxxvl.,  148;  Am.  Quar.  Hey.,  v.,  106, 
X.,  154,  xir.,  148,  xiii.,  144;  ^Im.  Whi)/  He,:,  ii.,  262; 
Dr.  Jiow,  xii.,  603;  New  Em).  Hag.,  ii.,  .494. 

Malsa,  or  Indian  Corn  (Fr.  Uled  de  Turquie ; 
Ger.  Tartiach  kont,  Afngi;  It.  (irano  Turco  o  >Sicil- 
iano ;  Sp.  Trigo  de  Indicu,  Trigo  de  Turquia),  one  of 
the  cereal  graiMS  (Hea  Mayi),  supiwsed  to  be  indigen- 
ous to  South  America,  being  the  only  species  of  com 
cultivate<l  in  the  New  World  previously  to  its  discov- 
ery. It  waH  introduced  into  the  Continent  about  the 
beginning,  and  into  England  a  little  after  thn  middlo 
of  the  16th  century.  Its  culture  has  spread  with  as- 
tonishing rapidity;  being  now  extensively  grown  in 
most  Asiatic  countries,  and  in  all  the  southern  parts 
of  Eun)|)e.  It  has  the  widest  geographical  range  df 
all  the  cerealia,  growing  luxuriantly  at  the  cnuutor, 
and  a»  for  as  the  &()th  degree  of  nortli,  and  the  .Jtli  of 
south  latitude.  It  has  been  raised  in  England,  in 
nursery  gardens  n  ir  the  metropolis,  for  more  than  a 
century  ;  and  ro  tiitly  it  lius  l>een  attempted  to  raise 
it  in  the  fields,  but  with  indifferent  success.  Like 
other  plants  that  have  been  long  in  cultivation,  it  haa 
an  immense  number  of  v&ricties.  The  ear  consists  of 
alwut  600  grains,  set  close  together  in  rows,  to  the 
number  of  8,  10,  or  12.  The  grains  are  usually  yel- 
low ;  but  they  are  sometimes  rod,  bluish,  greenish, 
or  olive-colored,  and  sometimes  striped  and  variegated. 
The  maize  of  Virginia  is  tall  and  robust,  growing  7  or 
8  feet  high  ;  that  of  New  England  is  shorter  and  low- 
er; and  the  Indians  further  up  tho  countr}'  had  a 
still  smaller  sort  in  common  use.  The  stalk  is  jointed 
like  the  sugar  cane.  Tho  straw  makes  excellent  fod- 
der ;  and  the  grain,  as  a  bread  com,  is  liked  by  some  ; 
but  though  it  abound*  in  nmciluge,  it  contains  little 
or  no  gluten,  and  is  not  likely  to  l>e  much  used  by 
those  who  can  procure  whcaten  or  even  rye  bread. 
See  CoKN. 

Malaohite.  Until  1851,  so  little  was  known  about 
it,  except  to  mineralogists,  that  the  public  knew  not 
whether  it  was  a  stone  or  a  composition.  Tho  indus- 
trial history  of  the  substance,  however,  is  exceeding- 
ly curious.  Malachite  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  green 
carbonate  of  rop|ier,  found  in  a  few  loc.ilitios  in  Siberia 
and  Suuth  Australia.  It  is  softer  but  heavier  than 
marble,  and  mui'li  more  difHcuU  to  work.  It  can  rarely 
l>e  found  in  masses  weighing  more  than  from  10  to 
20  (lounds  ;  and  tho  finer  specimens  have  a  vei^-  higli 
value.  There  is  a  mine  in  Siberia,  wliere  a  mass  of 
malaeliite,  snp|io8cd  to  weigli  600,000  pounds,  lies  im- 
bedded at  a  depth  of  280  feet  in  a  cop|icr  mine ;  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  the  malachite  has  been 
formed  by  the  solidilicatiou  or  petrefactinn  of  a  liquid 
carlmnatc  of  copper,  on  some  such  principle  as  the 
stalactites  in  tlie  Derbyshire  caves.  Tho  material 
breaks  so  readily,  that  it  is  generally  pieces  of  only 
two  or  three  pounds'  weight  that  can  be  brought  safely 
to  light. 

M.M.  DemiddfT,  tho  owners  of  this  valuable  mine, 
have  established  a  malaohite  manufactorj'  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburg.    The  pnHlu<'tion  of  large  doors,  or  vases,  or 
other  articles  in  this  substance,  is  exceedingly  difH- 1 
cult.     Tho  fragments  of  malachite  are  first  sawn  into  { 


thin  plates,  thu  thickness  of  which  varies  from  a  twelfth 
to  an  eighth  of  an  Inch.  The  cutting  is  effected  by 
vertical  circular  saws,  controlled  by  very  delicate  niu- 
chinery,  and  moistened  with  sand  and  water.  For 
curved  surfaces,  tho  malachite  is  cut  by  bent  saws  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  the  working  of  which  is  extremely 
precarious  and  difficult.  The  malachite  has  markings 
in  diflferent  tints  of  green,  which  give  to  the  material 
no  small  part  of  its  beauty.  The  artist'a  workman  do- 
terminos  what  convolution  or  pattern  these  markings 
shall  present  in  the  finished  article  ;  and  ho  so  selects 
the  veneers  or  smoU  pieces  as  to  attain  that  end.  The 
pieces  are  cut  at  the  edges  to  join  with  griat  liicety  • 
and  to  make  these  joints  accord  better  with  the  mark- 
ings, they  are  often  mode  curved.  The  grinding  of 
the  edges  is  effected  by  the  oid  of  rapidly-revolving 
copper  wheels.  The  substance  on  which  the  malachite 
is  veneered  is  generally  iron  or  copper,  but  sometimes 
stone  or  marble.  When  the  pieces  have  liccn  rtxcd 
down  with  cement,  small  interstices  uro  filled  up  with 
a  cement  mixed  with  fragments  of  malachite,  and  col- 
orcd  with  a  powder  of  tliu  same  material.  After  this 
the  surface  is  ground  and  polished.  The  price  of  the 
raw  malachite,  in  average  pieces  as  brought  up  from 
the  mine,  is  about  $8  50  to  $4  per  pound ;  but  very 
great  waste  occurs  in  the  working;  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  lengthened  time  requ'red  in  the  working 
will  account  for  the  great  costliness  of  doors,  vases' 
etc.,  made  in  this  material.  The  malachite  doors 
which  occupied  so  prominent  a  phice  in  tlio  Great  Kx- 
hibition,  Loudon,  employed  80  workmen  for  a  wliiilo 
year. 

Malaga,  a  city  ond  sea-port  of  Spain,  in  the  king- 
dom of  (iranada,  in  lut.  86°  43J'  N.,  long.  4°  2.")' ,' 
W.  Population,  perhaps,  65,000.  MaUga  hi  s  an 
excellent  harbor.  It  is  protected  on  its  eastern  side 
by  a  fine  mole,  full  700  yards  in  length.  At  its  ex- 
tremity a  light-house  has  been  constructed,  funilslied 
with  a  iMwerful  liglit,  revolving  once  every  miiiiite. 
At  a  distance  it  ap|)ears  obscured  for  46  seconds,  wlioii 
a  brilliant  flash  succeeds  for  the  otiier  16  seconds.  A 
shuul  has  grown  up  round  tlie  mole-head ;  and  the 
depth  of  water  throughout  the  harlmr  is  said  to  !« 
diminishing.  Latterly,  however,  a  dredging-maclilne 
has  been  employed  to  deepen  it,  by  clearing  out  tho 
mud  and  accumulating  sand.  The  depth  of  water  at 
the  entrance  of  the  harbor  ond  within  tho  mole  is  from 
20  to  30  feet ;  and  close  to  the  city  from  8  to  10  feet. 
The  harl)or  could  easily  accommodate  mf)re  than  -150 
merchant  ships  :  it  may  Ira  entered  with  all  winds,  and 
affords  iwrfect  shelter.  Owing  to  the  want  of  (jlHcial 
retums,  and  to  tho  prevalence  of  smuggling,  which 
may  bo  said  to  have  annihilated  all  fair  trado,  it  is  not 
poBsilde  to  ol>tain  any  accurate  account*  of  the  trade 
of  Malaga,  or  indeed  of  any  Spanish  port.  The  great 
articles  of  export  are  wine  and  fruits,  particiilariy  rais- 
ins and  almonds,  gra|)es,  figs,  and  lemons ;  there  is  also 
tt  considerable  exportation  of  olive  oil,  with  quantities 
of  brandy,  anchovies,  cummin-sced,  aniseed,  Imrilla, 
soap,  etc.  Tho  lead  exported  from  Jfalaga  is  broU);ht 
from  Adra.  Tho  imiMjrts  are  salt  tisli,  iron  lioops,  bai 
iron,  and  nails ;  cotton  stuffs,  hides,  earthenware,  etc., 
with  dye  stuffs,  all  sorts  of  colonial  produce ;  butter 
and  cheese  from  Ilidland  and  Irclaiui,  linen  froniOr- 
many,  etc.  The  trade  with  Englund  seems  to  be 
diminishing,  and  that  with  the  United  States  to  bo  in- 
creasing. This  is  A  consequence,  no  doubt,  of  Malajja 
wine  l)eing  very  little  in  demand  in  the  former,  while 
it  is  pretty  largely  consumed  in  the  latter.  The 
Americans  are  also  the  largest  consumers  of  Malaga 
fruit.  See  JIahcv'h  Com.  Jlel.  U.  A'.,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  63, 
64,  published  1K56  7. 

Commerce  vilh  the  United  Stales. — Tho  fullowinpr 
tattle  will  show,  approximately,  to  what  extent  the 
diri'ct  trade  between  the  I'nited  States  and  Spain  lias 
fallen  off  witliin  the  past  few  years.  Most  of  this  trade 
is  carried  on  through  Uie  ]iort  of  Malaga : 


^■< 


MAL 


1807 


MAL 


1V>]i!tAoa  or  Ahmioan  Txmiu  KimtKUD  at  tiii  Port 
or  Malaga  in  tiir  roLLOwiNo  Yeam. 


Y,«..  Tom. 

ISM '.....  1N276 

1847 12,288 

1848 15,m»9 

1849 18,6M 


Y««r«.  Tom. 

1800 16,000 

X861 ll,»lg 

IWW 12,810 

1888 11,879 


The  fulling  off  in  tonnage  which  the  above  table  ex- 
liibiU  i»,  however,  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  com- 


parative tables  for  1864  and  1883,  when  we  take  into 
consideration  the  fact,  that  at  leait  one  third  of  the 
export!  to  the  United  Statei  is  carried  by  privileged 
vetsels ;  and  even  national  veesela,  notMrithstanding 
the  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  which  they 
are  subject  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  partici- 
pote  largely  in  this  carrying  trade,  for  the  purpose  of 
returning  with  cargoes  of  cotton  for  Malaga  and  Barce- 
lona, or  with  codfish  fh>m  Newfoundland. 


EzroRTs  FROM  Malaga  to  Tint  Ukitrd  Statks  raoM  Isr  Jancart  to  1st  Jblt,  1884. 


FliMf. 

WtM.      I      lUl.Ui.. 

Kl(t.. 

^';    'Lomoni 
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U«l. 

,3-... 

n»l.    !  MMd. 

MsU.  ;0\\rn. 

zr  1  V..UM.  1 



imitod  states 

nritHh 

Sponlih 

I'rufwlna 

Danish 

Tuscan 

ToUl 

1-4  tU 
2,170 
128 
680 
480 
200 

Ulili. 
600 
100 
840 

IIOIPI. 

^^.^24 

21,888 
10.4JJ 

UMko. 

1,2.TO 

441 

FralU. 

1,081 

800 

UOIM. 

540 
184 
160 

B«ti. 

1,998 
898 

176 

Tom. 
878 
248 
204 
173 
66 
276 

K.n. 

1,204 
710 

Cues. 

16 
46 

84 

UuMIm. 
1,060 

Bnnlln 
7S9 
287 
130 
891 
176 

BnlM. 

788 

£84 
870 
180 

1,612 

880 
800 

!-•  c'ki 
472 
278 

ISO 

Oolliin. 

227,668 
78,767 
67,288 
80,087 
8,788 
28,274 

420;082 

8,644 

040  j  88,208 

1,700 

1,881 

840 

2,77» 

1,6H1  1 2,006 

96 

1,060 

1,748 

1,180       897 

The  following  extracts  are  taken  (Vom  the  comfner 
cial  report  of  Malaga,  dated  the  Slst  of  January,  1857, 
communicated  to  the  Department  of  State :  "  The  im- 
parts from  tho  United  States,  which  are  usually  limited 
to  jtttves  by  American,  and  one  or  two  cargoes  of  cot- 
tou  by  Spanish  vessels,  have  been  increased  by  a  few 
orgottH  of  flour  and  wheat,  towanl  the  end  of  the  3'ear, 
under  the  late  royal  decree  admitting  breadstuffs  free 
of  duty  until  Juno  next ;  the  approximate  value  of  im- 
ports uf  American  produce  for  the  last  year  amounted 
to  $i228,0i)0,  and  of  foreign  produce  from  the  United 
States  to  32,700,  making  a  total  sum  of  f  200,730.  The 
exports  to  the  United  States  have  not  lieen  large  in 
quantity,  owing  to  short  crops  the  past  year.  Tho 
high  price  of  everj'  article  of  exportation,  however, 
brings  up  the  value  equol  to  any  former  period.  The 
amount,  us  per  proximate  returns  of  American  vessels, 
is  $1,240,9(17,  and  by  foreign  vessels  $407,300 ;  mak- 
ing a  total  sum  of  $1,648,267.  The  raisin  crop  has 
been  very  short,  the  lust  vintage  being  estimated  at 
not  much  over  600,000  boxes  of  Muscatels.  Other  de- 
scriptions of  raisins  show  a  still  greater  decrease,  ow- 
ing to  tho  ceniza,  a  disease  of  the  vines  which  has 
been  very  general  tlic  two  last  years.  The  culture  of 
tho  grui)e  is  extending  throughout  the  province  ;  and 
the  Muscatel  vines  would  prol>ably  yield,  in  a  fuvorabe 
season  1,. 500,000  boxes.  Over  two  thirds  of  tills  de- 
scription have  l)een  shipped  the  last  year  to  the  United 
States:  the  Anor  quality  is  shipped  to  Kiigland  and 
France ;  and  when  verj-  abundant,  at  low  prices,  large 
shipments  would  bo  made  to  Germany  and  the  nortli 
of  Kurope.  Prices  have  ruled  very  high,  averaging  $2 
for  M.  R.,  and  $2  25  for  ordinary  layers,  for  the 
Americiin  marlict ;  tino  London  layers  from  $8  to  $4 
per  bo.\.  Tho  slock  existing  at  tlio  end  of  the  year 
did  not  exceed  30,000  Iwxcs,  about  two  thirds  of  which 
may  ^o  to  tho  United  States.  Tlic  vurious  produc- 
tions of  this  ami  tho  adjoining  provinces,  for  want  of 
good  roads  and  rapid  communication  in  a  mountainous 
country,  can  not  be  lirought  to  market  so  as  to  com- 
pete with  the  same  of  otiier  countries,  consecjuently 
they  are  not  increased.  Outside  of  live  or  eight 
ieaifues,  little  is  received,  but  at  such  a  liigh  cost  of 
transpoitation  that  many  bulky  articles  can  not  l)e 
broiiglit  at  all.  Sumac,  for  instance,  is  worth,  in  the 
interior,  from  20  to  25  i>er  arrolui,  or  25  pounds.  The 
freight  of  this  article  to  Malaga  is  mure  than  doul)le 
the  cost.  It  is  considered  I>y  chemists  of  a  better 
quality  than  tho  Sicily,  l)Ut  it  can  not  lie  uttbrded  for 
tiie  American  market,  although,  notwithstanding  tho 
high  cost,  considerable  is  shipped  to  France." 

The  following  details,  extracted  from  Mr.  Inglis's 
valuable  work,  entitled  "  Spain  in  1880,"  contain  the 
fullest  and  Iwst  account  we  have  met  with  of  tliu  trade 
of  Maliiga.  The  authenticity  may,  we  believe,  be  de- 
pended upon : 

"  Wine. — The  wines  of  Malaga  are  of  two  sorts, 
iweet  and  dry ;  and  of  the  former  of  these  tiiere  are 


four  kinds;  first,  the  common  'Malaga,'  known  and 
exported  under  that  name.  In  this  there  is  a  certain 
proportion  of  boiled  wine,  which  is  allowed  to  bum, 
and  which  communicates  a  slightly  bnmt  taste  to  the 
'  Malaga.'  The  grape  from  which  this  wine  is  made  is 
a  white  grape ;  and  everj'  pipe  of '  Malaga'  contains  no 
less  than  eletvn  gallons  of  brandy.  Secondly,  '  Mount- 
ain.' This  wine  is  mado  fVom  the  same  grape  as 
the  other,  and,  like  it,  contains  coloring  matter  and 
brandy ;  the  only  difference  is,  that  for  '  Mountain'  the 
grape  is  allowed  to  become  ripe.  Thirdly,  '  Lagrimas,' 
the  richest  and  finest  of  the  sweet  wines  of  Malaga ; 
the  name  of  which  almost  explains  the  manner  in 
which  it  is  made.  It  is  the  droppings  of  the  ripe 
grape  hung  up,  and  is  obtained  without  Ihe  applica- 
tion of  pressure.  The  dr}-  wine  of  Malaga  is  produced 
from  the  same  grape  as  the  sweet  wine,  but  pressed 
when  greener.  In  this  wine  there  is  an  eighth  part 
more  of  brandj'  than  in  the  sweet  wine ;  no  less  than 
l-12tii  part  of  tiie  dry  JIalaga  l)eing  brandy.  Tiio 
whole  produce  of  the  Malaga  vineyards  is  estimated 
at  from  36,000  to  40,000  pipes ;  but,  owing  to  the  in- 
creasing stock  of  old  wine  in  the  cellars,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  1)0  I'.rccise  in  this  calculation.  The  exports  of 
all  sorts  of  Malaga  wine  may  be  stated  at  about  27,000 
pipes.  Tho  principal  market  is  the  United  States  and 
South  America ;  and  to  these  the  export  is  upon  the 
increase.  Tho  average  price  of  the  wines  shipped 
from  Malaga  does  not  exceed  $35  per  pipe  ;  but  wines 
aro  occasionally  exported  at  the  price  of  liilTO.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  at  Malaga  to  produce  sherry, 
l)ut  none  with  perfect  success.  The  sherry  grape  has 
l>een  reared  at  Malaga  u|)on  a  .soil  very  similar  to  that 
of  Xeres ;  but  tlie  merchants  of  Malaga  have  not  ven- 
tured to  enter  the  wine  for  export.  One  reason  of  the 
very  low  price  of  tho  wines  of  Malaga  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  cheapness  of  labor :  field  lal)or  is  only  2^  reals  a 
day  (10  cents).  In  the  fruit  and  vintage  time  it  is 
al)Out  double. 

"  /'»tii>. — Next  to  its  wines,  the  chief  export  of  Ma- 
laga is  fruit,  consisting  of  raisins,  almonds,  grapes, 
tigs,  ami  lemons ;  but  uf  these,  raisins  are  principally 
exported.  I  have  liefore  me  a  note  of  tho  exports  of 
Malaga  for  the  months  of  September  and  October, 
18.10 — tlie  chief,  though  nut  the  sole  exporting  months 
— and  .  find  tliat  during  tliat  time  tlie  export  of  raisins 
amounted  to  268,845  l>oxes,  and  31,016  smaller  pack- 
ages. Of  this  quantity  125,3it4  boxes  were  entered 
fur  the  United  States ;  45,513  for  England ;  the  re- 
maining quantity  being  fur  France,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Spanish  ports.  South  America,  and  Holland.  Tits 
raisins  exported  from  Malaga  are  of  three  kinds,  mru- 
calel,  bloom  or  tun  rainin,  and  lexias.  The  muscatel  is 
the  finest  raisin  in  the  world.  In  its  preparation  no 
art  is  used ;  the  grape  is  merely'  placed  in  tlio  sun,  and 
frequently  turned.  The  bloom  or  sun  raif^in  is  a  dif- 
ferent grape  f't>m  the  muscatel,  but  its  preparation  is 
the  same.    The  lexias  acquire  this  name  from  tha 
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liquor,  or  ley,  in  whicli  t  ley  are  dipped,  and  wlilch  is 
oompoMd  of  water,  mI)«i  ,  uud  oii ;  thcM,  after  lieiug 
liipped,  are  alao  dried  in  tl.e  lun.  AU  muscatel  ralaina 
are  exported  in  lioxea,  and  alio  a  part  of  the  bloom 
raislnt.  In  IN'Ji),  the  expoi'ji  of  muscatel  and  bloom 
raisins  were  U:!6,000  l>oxei  of  26  ll)t.  eairb;  in  all, 
8,12A,nOO  ilia.  This  quantity  is  independent  of  the 
oxport  of  bloom  raisins  in  casks,  and  of  lexias ;  the 
latter  amounting  to  aliout  30,000  arrobas.  The  export 
of  raisins  to  ICngland  has  fullon  off,  while  that  to 
America  has  considerably  increased.  In  1824,  75 
ships  cleared  from  Malaga  for  Kii)(land,  with  fruit ;  in 
1830,  down  to  the  1st  of  Nnveuit)er,  S4  vessels  had 
cleared  out.  Of  the  other  fruits  raised  near  Malaga, 
grapes,  almonds,  and  lemons  are  the  most  extensively 
exported.  In  the  months  of  Septeml)er  and  Octolier, 
1830,  11,012  jars  of  grapes  were  shipped  for  England, 
r>(29  for  America,  and  1650  for  Russia.  During  the 
sume  months,  hSS&  arrobas  of  almonds  (138,376  lbs.) 
were  sbippe<l  for  England,  this  being  nearly  the  whole 
export.  There  were  also  exported  during  the  same 
period  3749  boxes  of  lemons  for  England,  4201  boxes 
for  Germany,  and  840  boxes  for  Russia. 

"  Oil. — There  is  also  a  large  export  uf  oil  from  Mala- 
ga; but  the  export  during  tlie  latter  part  of  1830  would 
be  no  criterion  of  the  average,  because  the  Greenland 
whale-fishery  having  failed,  extensive  orders  had  been 
received  from  England." 

Money. — Accounts  are  kept  in  reals  of  84  maravedis 
vellon.  For  the  coins,  and  their  value,  used  at  Malaga, 
see  Cadiz. 

Weighli  and  Meaturu. — The  weights  are  the  same 
as  those  of  Cadiz.  The  arroba  or  cantara  =  4'19  En- 
glish wine  gallons ;  tlto  "egular  pipe  of  Malaga  wine 
contains  35  arrobas,  but  is  reckoned  only  at  34  ;  a  Iwta 
of  Pedro  Ximenes  wine  =  5<)}  arrobas ;  a  liota  of  oil  is 
43,  and  a  pipe  il.'i,  arrobas ;  the  latter  weighs  aliout  860 
lbs.  avoirdupois;  a  carga  of  raisins  is  2  baskets,  or 


7  arrobas ;  a  cask  contains  as  much,  though  only  called 
4  arrobas  ;  as  a  last  for  freight  are  reckoned— 4  hotas 
or  8  pliM-s  of  wine  or  oil ;  4  bales  of  orange-peel ;  5 
pljies  of  P?dro  Ximenes  wine  or  oil ;  10  casks  of  almjilds 
(each  Bl)out  880  lbs.,  English);  20  chesU  of  lemons 
and  oranges  ;  22  casks  of  almonds  (of  8  amihiis  each)  • 
44  casks  of  raisins  (of  4  arrobas  each)  ;  88  half  rasks 
of  raisins  ;  60  baskets  or  100  Jars  of  raisliK. 

Port  Chart/ea.—The  port  and  harbor  dues  amount,  on 
an  English  vessel  of  800  tons,  to  altout  i,'21  ;  on  a 
Spanish  vessel  of  the  same  burden  they  would  be 
about  £11 10s. 

IKareAoujin^.— Goods  may  b«  warehoused  (ur  12 
months,  paying  2  per  cent,  ad  valorem  In  lieu  c.f  all 
charges ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  they  munt  lie 
either  entered  for  consumption  or  re-shipped.  The  2 
|)er  cent.  Is  charged  whether  they  lie  a  day  or  the 
whole  year.  See  also  Towrskmo's  TravtU  in  (Spain 
vol.  111.,  pp.  10  12.  '^   ' 

Malmaley    See  Wink. 

Malt  (Ger.  Maly;  Uu.  .\foul;  Fr.  Mai,  BUdyermi; 
It.  Medio ;  8p.  Ctbada  retonada  6  rntalleciJii ;  Uus'. 
Holod;  Lot.  Maltum).  The  term  malt  is  applied  to 
designate  grain  which,  being  steeped  in  water,  is  made 
to  germinate  to  a  certain  extent,  ofter  which  the  pro- 
cess  is  checked  by  the  application  of  heat.  Tins 
evolves  the  saccharine  principle  of  the  grain,  which  is 
the  essence  of  malt.  The  process  followed  in  the 
manufacture  is  very  simple.  Few  changes  have  licen 
made  in  it ;  and  it  is  carried  on  at  this  moment  very 
much  in  the  same  manner  that  it  wan  carried  on  by 
our  ancestors  centuries  ago.  Rice,  and  almost  evcrj- 
species  of  grain,  has  been  used  in  malting;  but  In 
Europe,  and  especially  in  England,  malt  is  prepared 
almost  wholly  from  liarley.  It  is  tlie  principal  iigre- 
dient  in  the  manufacture  of  beer,  and  is  little  used  ex- 
cept in  brewing  ond  the  distillation  of  spirits.  Its  ron- 
sumption  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  increasing. 


Tabli  suowiho  tub  CoHSDHpnox  or  Oraix,  a:<d  tuk  Psoucotkin   or  Malt  and  Si'iarruous  Liquoks,  is  tui 
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Owing  to  malt  liquor  having  early  become  the 
favorite  beverage  of  the  people  of  England,  the  manu- 
facture of  malt  has  been  carried  on  in  that  country', 
for  a  lengthened  period,  on  a  very  large  scale.  In- 
stead, however,  of  increasing  with  the  increasing 
wealth  an('.  population  of  the  (!ountry,  it  was  nearly 
statlu..::i'y  for  the  100  years  ending  with  IHIC.  In 
proof  of  this  we  may  mention  that  the  ({uantity  of 
mult  that  paid  duty  in  England  and  Wales,  at  an  av- 
erage of  the  12  years  ending  with  1720,  was  24,191,804 


bushels  a  year ;  whereas  the  annual  average  quantity 
that  paid  dut}-  during  the  12  years  ending  with  1810, 
was  only  2il,197,7&'i  bushels.  This  apparently  anom- 
alous result  is  probably  in  some  measure  tii  be  ac- 
counted for  by  the  increased  consumption  uf  tea  and 
coflTee  ;  but  there  can  not  lie  a  quection  that  it  i.s  main- 
ly owing  to  the  exorbitant  duties  with  whiih  malt, 
and  tho  ale  or  lieer  manufactured  from  it,  have  lieen 
loaded,  and  to  the  oppressive  regulation.s  imposed  un 
the  manufacture  of  mult  and  the  sale  of  bcor.    But 
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the  piiliUc-  attention  being  at  length  forcibly  at- 
tructoJ  to  the  subject,  and  the  effect  of  the  exor- 
bitant duties  on  malt  and  bt^er  In  increaaing  the  con- 
Buniption  of  ardent  spirits  having  been  clearly  pointed 
out  (nee  Kdinbury  Rf.riem,  Xo.  9H),  the  beer  duty  in 
GrPJil  Rritain  was  repealed  in  IHHO. 

Malta,  an  island  in  the  Mediterranean,  belonging 
to  the  Hritish,  nearly  opposite  to  the  southern  extrem- 
ity (if  Sicily,  from  which  it  is  about  M  miles  distant. 
Vulctta,  the  capital.  Is  situated  on  the  north  coast  of 
the  iiland,  the  llght-honse  In  the  castle  of  St.  KImo 
being  in  bit.  85°  M'  6"  N.,  long.  14°  81'  1"  E. 
Malta  is  about  20  miles  long,  and  10  or  12  broad. 
The  inland  of  Goio,  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  size  of 
Malta,  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  latter,  at  alwut  four 
mileii'  dixtance  ;  and  in  the  strait  between  them  is  the 
■mull  island  of  Cumlno.      In  1847  the   population 
of  Malta  amounted,  excluding  the  gujrison  (except  the 
Maltese  regiment),  to  108,140.      The  population  of 
Gozn,  at  the  same  period,  was  15,130 ;  the  total  popu- 
lation of  both  Islands  making  128,270.      The  entire 
revenue  co'     ited  in  Malta  usually  amounts  to  about 
jE100,00O  a  year,  of  which  about  X23,000  Is  derived  from 
the  rent  of  lands.     Valetta,  the  capital  of  the  island. 
Is   defended   by   almost    Impregnable   fortiffcations. 
"These,"  says  Mr.  Brydone,  "arc,  Indeed,  most  stu- 
pendous works.     All  the  boasted  catacombs  of  Rome 
and  Na|>1es  are  a  t'lfle  to  the  immense  excavations 
that  have  been  made  In  this  little  island.   The  ditches, 
of  a  VHst  size,  are  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock ;  these 
extend  for  a  great  many  miles,  and  raise  our  astonish- 
ment to  think  that  so  small  a  State  has  ever  been  able 
to  make  them."     {Tour  through  Sicily  and  Malta.) 
Since  the  island  came  into  the  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  the  fortifications  have  been  considcruldy  im- 
proved ;  »o  that  at  present  it  Is  a  place  of  very  great 
strengtii.     After  the  capture  of  Kbodes  by  the  Turks, 
the  Empf-ror  Charles  V.  made  a  present  of  Malta  to 
the  Kni^lits  of  St  ,lohn  of  ilerusalem,  in  whose  posses- 
sion it  remained  till  1798,  when  it  was  taken  by  tlie 
French.     It  was  taken  from  the  latter  by  the  English 
in  1800,  and  was  definitely  ceded  to  Great  Britain  in 
1814.     The  island  consists  mostly  of  a  rock,  very 
thinly  covered  with  soil,  a  good  deal  of  which  has  been 
brought,  at  an  immense  expense,  from  Sicily;   but 
being  cultivated  with  the  utmost  care,  it  produces  ex- 
cellent  fruits,  particularly    the    celebrated    Maltese 
oranges,  com,  cotton,  with  small  quantities  of  indigo, 
saffron,  and  sugar.     The  principal  dependence  of  the 
inbatiiUnts  is  on  their  cotton ;   the  crop  of  which, 
amounting  to  about  4,000,000  llis.  a  year,  la  partly  ex- 
ported raw,  and  partly  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000.     The  com  raised  on  the 
island  i»  not  sufficient  to  feed  the  Inhabitants  for  more 
than  five  or  six  months,  and,  at  an  average,  about 
100,000  quarters  of  foreign  wheat  ore  required  for 
their  use.    In  addition  to  com,  cattle,  provisions  of 
all  sorts,  including  dried  fish,  fruits,  Sjinnish  peas,  etc., 
are  largely  imported.     The  otiter  leading  articles  of 
import  comprise  cottons  and  most  sorts  of  manufac- 
tured goods,  sugar,  coflTee,  and  other  colonial  products, 
tol)aeco,  oil,  wines,  timber,  etc.     The  trade  in  com 
used  to  1)6  monopolized  by  government ;  and  after  tlio 
monopoly    was   abandoned,    duties    on    importation, 
varying,  like  those  in  this  country,  with  the  price, 
were  imposed.     But  in  1835  these  duties  were  abol- 
ished, and  the  fixed  duties  on  com  entered  for  con- 
sumption, specified  in  the  subjoined  tariff,  were  sub- 
stituted in  their  stead.     Atalta  presents  unusual  facil- 
ities, which   have   not  hitherto  been  taken  proper 
advantage  of,  for  l)ecoming  the  entrepot  of  the  corn 
trade  of  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea.     I  ler  ware- 
houses for  com  are,  like  those  of  Sicily  and  Barbary, 
excavated  in  the  rock ;  and  are,  perhaps,  the  liest  fit- 
ted of  any  in  Europe  for  the  safe  keeping  of  com. 
The  wheat  lodged  in  them  may  be  preserved  for  an 
indefinite  period ;   and  it  is  aflirmed  that  though  it 


should,  on  lieing  deposited,  be  affected  by  the  weevil, 
it  is  ver}-  soon  freed  from  that  destructive  insect.  It  is 
not  often  that  com  can  be  brought  direct  from  Odessa, 
Taganrog,  etc.,  to  England,  without  the  risk  of  being 
damaged ;  but  were  it  brought,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  Malta,  and  bonded  there,  it  miglit  afterward  be 
conveyed  in  the  best  order  to  the  English  market. 
Malta  Is  also  admirably  well  suited  for  liccuming  a 
centre  of  the  corn  trade  of  Egypt,  Barbary,  Italy,  etc. 
During  the  wars  of  1800-1815,  particularly  during  the 
perio<l  when  Napoleon's  anti-commercial  system  was 
in  operation,  Malta  became  a  great  entrepot  for  colo- 
nial and  other  goods,  which  were  thence  conveyed, 
according  as  opportunities  offered,  to  the  adjacent 
ports.  This  commerce  ceased  wl.h  the  circnmstances 
that  gavj  it  birth  ;  and  for  some  years  after  the  return 
of  peace,  tha  trade  of  the  island  was  depressed  below 
its  natural  le\  il,  by  the  imposition  of  various  oppres- 
sive discriminating  duties.  In  1819,  this  vexatious 
system  was  partially  obviated ;  bat  it  continued  to 
exert  a  pemicions  influence  till  1887,  when,  pursuant 
to  the  recommendation  of  the  commissioners  of  inquiry, 
the  then  existing  tariflTs  of  customs  duties  and  port 
charges  were  wholly  abolished,  and  a  new  tariff  was 
issued  in  their  stead.  It  Imposed  moderate  duties,  for 
the  sake  of  revenue  only,  on  a  few  articles  in  general 
demand,  without  regard  to  the  country  whence  they 
came,  at  the  same  time  that  it  equalized  the  tonnage 
duties,  and  reduced  the  warehouse  rent  on  articles  in 
bond  to  the  lowest  level.  There  are  some  good  springs 
of  fresh  water.  Valetta  is  partly  supplied  by  water 
brought  by  an  aqueduct  a  distance  of  about  six  miles, 
and  partly  by  the  rain  collected  in  cisterns. 

Harbor. — The  hnr)vor  of  Valetta  is  double,  and  is 
one  of  the  finest  in  the  world.  The  city  is  built  on  a 
narrow  tongue  of  land,  having  the  castle  and  light  of 
St.  Elmo  at  its  extremity,  and  an  admirable  port  on 
each  side.  That  on  the  south-eastem  side,  denom- 
inated the  grand  port,  is  the  most  frequented.  The 
entrance  to  it,  about  260  fathoms  wide,  has  the  formi- 
dable batteries  of  St.  Elmo  on  the  one  hand,  and  those 
of  fort  Kicasoli  on  the  other.  In  entering,  it  is  neces- 
sary not  to  come  within  50  or  60  fathoms  of  the  former, 
on  account  of  a  spit  which  projects  from  it ;  but  in  the 
rest  of  the  channel  there  is  from  10  to  12  fathoms  wa- 
ter. The  port,  which  runs  about  1}  miles  inward,  has 
deep  water  and  excellent  anchorage  throughout ;  the 
largest  men-of-war  coming  close  to  t*-  ^  quays.  Port 
Marsmusceit,  on  the  north-western  sid  of  the  city,  is 
also  a  noble  harbor.  The  entrance  to  it,  which  is  about 
the  same  breadth  as  that  of  the  grand  port,  is  between 
St.  Elmo  and  Fort  Tiqua.  In  the  centre  of  the  basiu 
is  an  island  on  which  are  built  a  castle  ana  o  lazaretto, 
for  the  convenience  of  the  ships  performing  quarantine, 
by  which  the  port  is  principally  used.  Owing  to  the 
narrowness  of  tlie  entrance,  and  the  usual  variable- 
ness of  the  wind,  it  is  customary  for  most  vess«U 
bound  for  Valetta  to  take  a  pilot  on  board  before  en- 
tering the  harlrar. 

CLASsiricATiox  OF  Mkkciiaut  Vessels  which  have  ab- 
RivKD  IK  Malta  durino  the  Year  184S. 

American 22 

Hanovarlan 1 


Neapolitan 662 

Korwcitlan 8 

'  Ottoman 88 

Prussian 8 

Roman It 

Kusslan TS 

Sanilote 11 

Bsnlinian 164 

Sicilian «24 

Spanish 4 

Swedish 6 

Tunisian 21 

Tuscan 66 

Venetian 8 

Wallacbian 4 


Austrian 212 

Belgian 4 

Bremen 2 

Uanlsh 17 

Dutch 

Kngllsh 630 

French 802 

Goroeollmit 29 

Greek 326 

Ionian. 41 

I.abeceso 1 

Maltese 478 

Mecklenburg 4 

Moldavian 17 

The  arrivals  of  merchant-vessels  and  ships  of  wor 
at  Malta  during  the  year  1849,  were  as  follows : — Mer- 
''hant-vessels,  8251 ;  ships  of  war  (including  steamers), 
SKI ;  total,  8591. 
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•teamen  from  tbMe  po.   .  tuniUy  {Mrfbrm  nu«rantln« 
At  Malta. 

Mnntif.—lu  IWft,  llrttUh  tiWar  money  wm  Intro- 
duc«d  Into  MalU  i  tbit  Spantfih  dollar  being  made  Imral 
tender  at  tha  rate  of  4i.  4d. )  the  Hicillan  dollar  iit  4s 
2d. ;  and  the  m-iido  of  Malta,  at  U.  N<l. 

Wfi'/ktii  and  Mt4UMyv.—'th»  pound,  or  mttolo  enm- 
iiierciHl  widnht  =»  m  oncle  •=  12-.>lfl  KnglUh  irriiin* 
Ilenoa  100  rottoK  (the  ciuitani)  =-  174J  llw.  avoirtliu 
pole,  or  79'14  kilog.  Merohanla  usually  reckon  the 
cantaro  nt  176  llie,  The  ealuia  of  corn,  ntrlckpii  mon». 
ure  ■=  H'i'ii  Wincheiter  liuKlieU  ;  heaimii  mpiiHurn  U 
reckoned  1«  per  cent.  more.  The  riUHao,  or  luciisuro 
for  oil,  contiilnH  &jf  Kngltnh  Kiillnnn  *=  Vhhih  ijtrM 
Tha  barrel  l*  double  the  caiHiio.  The  Maltpm  fo„t  :=! 
11  1-fith  KiiKllsh  Ini'hoB  •»  -JIMW  raetreo.  Th«  cnnnn  = 
H  palml'^Xla  Knglish  Inches  »«a'079m('trp».   Mcr- 


Tbe  central    ponitlon,   excellent   port,   and    K^'at 
•tran^th  of  Malta,  mako  it  an  admlrablo  naval  atation 

for  tha  repair  and  arconimodatioii  of  the  men-of-war  .,. 

and  iuerch.>nt-»hip«  frequentinK  the  .Mediterranean,  j  chants  uinnlly  convert  MaHa  measure  Into  Knglish  in 
and  reiidor  its  posicision  of  material  iniportamo  to  the  proportion  of  HJ  iwlml  tu  a  yanl,  or  2  2.7th  yanis 
tha   liritish  empire.     Since  ftlalta-buUt  vensels  were  i  to  1  canna. 

mluiittwl  into  fwrts  of  the  United  Kinffdnm  on  tho  i  Mills  on  London  are  <ifaally  drawn  at  80  and  m 
same  terms  a«  those  of  British-built,  the  trade  of  slilp.  days'  sitflit.  Tho  deputy  commissary  ;;enernl  |g 
liuUding  has  materially  increased  in  the  i^luiid.  Tho  |  obliKetl  to  grant,  at  all  times,  bills  on  the  Treasury  h«ro 
Maltese  nhipwriKhts  are  diligent,  exiiert  workmen  ;  I  f"' I'ritUb  ailver  tendered  to  him,  at  the  rite  of  iLflfn) 
anil,  their  wagoa  Iwing  mmlerate.  It  is  ii  favoruliie  place  |  hill  for  everj-  f  101  IDs.  silver,  receiving,  at  the  same 
fo.-  careening.  Owing  to  the  want  of  n  ilry  doik,  all  time,  other  silver,  at  a  fluctuating  rate  of  exrlianfre. 
ships  al)Ove  tha  sixe  of  a  nloop  of  war,  that  require  to  |  CommrrviiU  Httutwtu  with  Ikn  United  Stain.— '{hn 
have  their  iKJttoma  examined,  have  to  corae  to  England  I  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  Htjitps  with 
for  that  purpose.  This,  surely,  should  \m  oliviuted.  |  Malta  is  dependent,  as  is  tliot  of  uU  other  n.itjonn,  on 
Quarantiue  is  strictly  enforced  at  Malta  ;  but  there  is  tho  regulations  and  legialutivo  enactments  of  the 
every  facility  for  its  porfomiiince,  and  tlie  charges  are  '  mother  country.  Tlio  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
less  "than  at  "any  other  port  in  the  Meditorranean.  '  this  Island  is  not,   however,  verj-  importuiit,  thoiijth 

Malta  i*  now  tho  centre  of  i>  very  extensive  steam-  I  an  oxuniination  of  tho  following  table  will  show  a  per- 
packet  system ;  the  stoamors  from  England  for  tho  |  coiKildo  increase  in  tho  amount  of  our  toniia.L'C,  and 
Ionian  Island*,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  and  other  but  little  variation  in  tho  value  of  onr  exports  I'uring 
porta  of  the  Levant,  touching  here.      The  French  I  the  years  which  they  eml)ra(!o : 

CoMMmcK  or  Tua  l/Nrriti)  Statb)  with  Malta,  raoM  UoTonaa  I,  188J,  to  July  1,  1858, 
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No  Npirits  or  conliala,  excc]>t  rum  and  spirits,  the 

other  foreign  sailors  are  also  admitted  at  a  charge  of  20 

priMluct  of  (ircat  Britain  or  of  the  British  colonies,  can 

cents  per  diem,  the  pnjTnent  of  which  must  lie  guar- 

lie admitted  for  coiisumptii>n,  if  they  exceed  !)  percent. 

antied  liy  their  res|H>clive  consuls,  or  tiy  tlio  c(insi|^- 

over-pnwf.     The  following  are  the  legal  rates  for  pi-  ; 

ees  of  tho  vessels  to  which  they  tielong. 

lotago  charged  on  lUl  ve.iscls  entering  tho  harlmr  of 

For  trade  of,  travel  in,  etc.,  Malta,  see  A'./m.  *c., 

Malta :— Vessels  of  100  tims  burden,  i'i  i  101  to  1.50, 

vi.,  l!ll;  .V<,r(A  Am.  Rev.,  >xxv.,  228  (A.  II.  F.vkr- 

«3  M  ;  151  to  250,  (4 ;  2M  to  &A0,  «&  04 ;  361  und 

ktt),  X.,  22,'»  (K.  KvKUKTT);  Smith.  Lit.  .1/fw.,  x.. 

upwani,  IJO. 

728,  ix.,  sr.,   11)3,  vil.,  830,    iv.,  780,  v.,  HC ;   Chr. 

Vessels  discharging  merchandise  in  tho  island  of  i 

fUrim.,  11.,  2.V.»  {,!  AS.  Walkkii)  ;  Qvur.  It,v.,  i.t.,  1. 

Malta,  on  clearing  oiit»   .rd,  pay  for  cverj-  ton,  or  any 

Man,  Isle  of,  is,  nH  every  one  knows,  situated  in 

part  thereof,   including  all   port  cbargeii,  12    centi".  1 

tho   Irlxli  Son,  at  about  nn  ^qual  distance  from  En- 

There U  a  puldic  hospital  in  Malta,  to  which  British  | 

gland,  .Scotland,  and  Ireland.     It  is  aliout  :I0  mile! 

sailors  ore  admitted 

free  of  ch« 

irge.     Ame 

rican  and  | 

long,  and  1 

0  or  12  bK 

)ad.     Tho  i 

nterior  is 

mouutain. 
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mu,  nnil  the  mH  nowhera  very  productive  Popnlatiun 
in  Iflnl,  &'-!,H>:7  Thii  iaiand  uted  to  l>«  una  uf  the 
prln<'>|>ul  "tatlnns  of  the  liarrinK  flsher}' ;  liut  fur  a 
conKiil^ndile  |ierlod,  it  h-i  iMion  comparatively  dwerted 
hy  the  lierring  ikoalii,  «  '^ircurattunce  wiiicli  ii  nut  to 
be  ri'tirittdd  j  for  the  Hahory,  l)y  withdrawing  the  «t- 
ttntion  nf  the  inhaliitanta  from  egricultiire  and  manu- 
ftcturen,  and  leotllng  them  to  enifoge  in  what  tun 
UAUnlly  lieeii  a  |i(Hml)llnK  and  unproductive  l>uaine«a, 
hga  Iwun,  on  the  whole,  iujurioua  to  th«  ixlnncL  Tha 
utoiini  p»eketa  fWini  01aa)(OW  to  Liver|md,  and  from  the 
Utter  to  Uelfoit,  touch  iit  tiio  lulu  of  Man  ;  which  ii, 
ill  ci>nHP(|uence,  largely  freqiirnted  liy  viaitcn  from 
thrn*  citlea,  and  otliur  parta  of  ilie  empire,  whose  in- 
Hiix  liai  materially  contriliuteil  to  the  improvement  of 
IKiiif.Iii*,  tlie  principal  port  in  the  iidanil,  and  other 
tow-.i:<.  Tlie  feudal  aovercignty  uf  Man  wai  formerly 
verteil  in  the  Karla  of  Derliy,  and  mora  recently  iu  tlio 
Duken  nf  Athol,  a  circumstance  whic!,  a  ^counts  for  the 
fact  of  the  duties  on  mo<t  coiiiiiinditieH  cunsumod  in 
the  iaiand  having  been,  for  a  lengtliened  periiMl,  much 
lower  timn  thoae  on  the  aamo  commodities  when  con- 
■unipd  >n  (irent  Kritain.  This  diatinction,  which  still 
lubaiHts,  has  produced  a  great  deal  of  smuggling,  and 
lieen  in  no  ordinary  degree  injurious  to  tiie  revenue 
aii.i  triiilc  uf  the  empire.  The  (customs  revenue  cul- 
Ipctrd  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  Ub'i,  amounted  to  £iS,- 
U77  ;  l>ut  from  this  sum  i.'14,378  was  deducted  on  ac- 
count of  cx|ienses  of  collection,  public  works,  internal 
({oveniment,  etc. 

Manchester,  n  city,  purlinmentary  and  municipal 
|joroii);li,  and  parish  uf  Knglund,  county  Lanoiister. 
Area  of  parish,  including  tlie  Imrougli  Hiilford,  !t3,558 
airt'S.  ropuUtion,  452,1.')8.  Inhabited  bouses,  5:i,Gl)7. 
l'o|.iilution  in  1«01,  110,9iI8  ;  in  1811,863,81>0  ;  in  1851, 
401,:l-l,  of  whom  816,213  were  in  the  Imrough  of  Man- 
chester, and  85,108  in  tliat  uf  Salford.  The  town 
itaniison  u  jdain,  and  consiats,  with  Salford,  of  a  dense 
uiius  of  buildings,  extending  about  two  miles  from 
eiut  to  west,  by  somewhat  less  from  north  to  south, 
and  covering  aliout  3()0()  acres.  It  bus  a  branch  of  the 
Bank  of  Knglnnd,  fi  joint-stock  bank?,  and  5  weekly 
newspapers.  Market,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  nnd  Satur- 
day, The  proximity  uf  an  abundance  uf  cuul,  the  in\- 
provements  introduced  into  spinning  nnd  weaving  mu- 
chinory  by  Hughes,  Arkwright,  lInrgK^ves,  and 
Croinpton,  and  the  applicuton  of  steam  power,  have 
raised  Manchester  to  its  eminence  of  mono|)ulizing 
two  thirds  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  (ircat  Ilritain. 
Its  inanufuctsires  are  mostly  conducted  in  lai-ge  mills 
and  factories.  Of  these  iu  18u3,  there  were  .a  Man- 
chester and  Salford : 


C'otluii  spinning. 

IColton  «i avinK 

jCnIInn  spinning  and  weaving 

{Woolen  unil  worsted  spinning  I 

I      and  woavInK f 

i*llk  llirowint!  and  small  ware 

IKIax  sjilnnlni; | 

ll'rint  works i 

1  Total ■ 


No.  of 

wnrkl. 


Peraoiu 
employed, 


i» 
Oft 
42 

8 

SO 

8 

8b 


^^02 

T,T09 
17,868 

280 

T,l»0 
l.liJO 

42,M 


Steun 
Powar. 

t;mo~ 

1,080 
4,706 

80 

680 
198 

"8,133" 


Woolen  fabrics,  machinery,  hats,  paper,  ropes, 
twine,  pins,  and  numerous  other  goode,  are  made  in 
larf;e  quantities;  and  there  are  many  blenching  and 
clicniical  works,  nnd  breweries.  Annual  export  val- 
ued nt  ,£12,1)00,000.  Manchester  communicates  with 
llinningluun  and  I,,ondon  by  the  Grand  Junction  (N. 
W.)  railroad,  nnd  by  other  railroads  nnd  canals  with 
Liverpool,  Dolton,  Preston,  Kochdale,  Shelliold,  etc. 

Manganese  (Ger.  Braututein,  (llasseise ;  I)u. 
Jlruinitefn ;  Fr.  Manganese,  Magaltse,  Savon  du  veriy ; 
It.  Manganesia ;  Sp.  Manyanrsia ;  Lnt.  Magnetia  nigra, 
Manganenum),  a  metal  which,  when  pure,  is  of  a 
i;rayish  white  color,  like  cast-iron,  and  has  a  good  deal 
uf  brilliancy.     Its  texture  is  granular;  it  has  ueither 


taste  nor  smell ;  it  is  softer  than  cast-iron,  and  may 
be  tiled ;  its  a|iecUlc  gravity  is  8.  It  is  very  lirittle, 
aiul  can  neither  be  hammered  nor  drawn  out  into  wire. 
Its  tenacity  is  unknown.  When  excised  tu  the  air,  it 
attracts  oxygen  with  conslderald*  rapiuity.  It  soon 
h>aea  its  lustre,  and  becomes  gray,  violet,  brown,  and 
at  last  black.  These  changes  take  place  still  mure 
rapidly  if  the  metal  be  heated  in  an  open  vessel.  Ores 
of  manganese  are  common  in  Devonshire,  Somerset- 
shire, etc.  The  ore  of  mungai<ese,  known  in  Derby- 
shire by  the  name  of  Uac'-  vaJd,  is  remark,'kblo  fur  Ibl 
a|inntuneous  intlammutiou  with  oil.  Oxyd  of  nuin- 
ganese  is  uf  considerable  uao ;  it  is  employed  in  mak- 
ing oxymuriatic  acid,  {■>t  forming  lileacliing  liquor. 
It  is  ab  (  'Od  in  glaring  black  eaithenware,  for  giving 
colurs  to  enamels,  aud  in  the  luanufucturn  of  porcelain. 
It  is  the  substance  gonerally  use<l  by  chomUts  for  ob- 
taining oxygen  gas. — Tiiom.si>.n's  Clumiatrj/,  etc. 

Mangel  'Wunel,  or  Field  Beet  (Fr.  Itette- 
raves;  iiet.  ManyM  W'urztl ;  It. /y/e/tc/n),  a  mongrel 
lietwcon  the  red  and  white  bent.  It  has  been  largely 
cultivated  in  Eunipe  and  the  United  States,  partly  as 
food  for  cattle,  and  partly  to  be  ua<  d  in  distillation,  and 
ill  ttie  extraction  of  sugar.  Its  .lure  in  (ireat  Dritain 
is  vcr}'  recent ;  and  Mr.  Loi  questions  whether  it 
httx  any  advantages  over  the  turnip  fur  general  agri- 
cultural purposes.  The  p<'eparatiuu  of  the  soil  i.n  ex- 
actly the  same  uh  fur  turnips,  alul  immense  crop.s  uro 
ruiaud  on  strong  clays.  The  produce  per  mru  is  .bout 
tho  same  as  that  of  the  Swedish  turnip ;  it  is  applied 
almost  entirely  to  the  fattuning  of  stock,  and  the  feed- 
ing of  milch  cows. — I.ouiios'h  Kney.  nj  Ayr. 

Manger,  the  space  near  the  iiawse  holes,  bounded 
on  the  upper  side  by  a  partition  across  the  bows,  called 
the  manger  board,  to  receive  the  water  while  it  enters 
the  iiawse  holes  and  prevent  it  fr'um  Hooding  the 
deck. 

Mangle  <'Fr.  C'aiandre;  Ger.  Mangle),  this  la  a 
well-known  machine  for  smmithing  table-cloths,  table- 
napkins,  us  well  as  linen  and  cotton  furniture,  and 
n\uch  useil  in  botel.i.  As  usually  made,  it  consists  of 
nn  oblong  rectangidar  wooden  chest,  tilled  witli  stones, 
which  'oad  it  to  a  degree  of  pressure  that  it  sliould  ex- 
ercise upon  tho  two  C3'lindcrs  on  which  it  rests,  and 
whtu'li,  by  rolling  backward  ond  forward  over  the  linen 
spread  upon  a  ))olished  table  underneath,  render  it 
smooth  nnd  level.  The  inoving  wheel,  being  furnished 
with  teotli  ujwn  both  surfaces  of  its  periphery,  nnd 
having  n  notch  cut  out  at  one  part,  allows  a  pinion, 
uniformly  driven  in  one  direction,  to  act  alternately 
upun  its  outside  aud  inside,  so  as  to  cause  the  recipro- 
cating motion  of  tho  chest.  This  elegant  and  much 
admired  Knglish  invention,  called  the  mangle-wheel, 
hu.s  been  introduced  with  groat  advantage  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  tho  textile  nmnufacturcs. 

Mango  (inangoa  manim,  in  the  Tamul  language 
uf  India),  is  a  very  largo  fruit-tree,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  parts  of  Asia,  throughout  all  whicli  it  is  as 
extensively  cultivated  us  the  apple  and  pear-trees  are 
in  Kurope.  Old  specimens  have  been  seen  with  a 
trunk  from  10  to  15  feet  in  circumference.  Tho  fruit 
is  something  like  u  nectarine,  but  more  compressed, 
longer,  and  more  curved.  It  contains  a  largo  stone, 
covered  with  coarse  fibres,  which  lose  thomiiclvcs  in 
the  succulent  ilesh.  The  wild  and  inferior  varieties 
uf  tho  fruit  taste  so  strongly  of  turpentine  as  to  l)o 

I  wholly  unfit  for  use  by  Europeans ;  but  in  the  fine  va- 

1  rieties  tliis  flavor  is  replaced  by  a  rich  sugary  quality, 
wliiih  renders  it  very  delicious.  In  this  country  the 
mango  has  rarely  ripened  its  fruit,  but  it  is  common 
in  the  shops  in  a  pickled  state.  The  fruit  of  the  Man- 
yij'era  Indica,  a  tree  cultivated  in  Asia,  is  also  called 

;  mango. 

I  Manifest,  in  commercial  navigation,  is  a  docu- 
ment signed  by  tho  master,  containing  the  name  or 
numos  of  tho  places  where  tho  goods  on  Iward  have 

I  been  laden,  and  the  place  or  places  for  which  thejr  are 
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respectively  destined ;  tlie  name  and  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  the  name  uf  the  master,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  to  which  the  vessel  belongs ;  a  particular  account 
and  description  of  ail  the  packages  on  lioard,  with  the 
marlu  and  numlwrs  thereon,  tlie  goods  contained  in 
snch  pactiages,  the  names  of  the  respective  shippers 
and  consignees,  as  far  as  such  |)articuiars  are  Itnown  to 
the  master,  etc.  A  separate  manifest  is  required  for 
tobacco.  The  manifest  must  bo  made  out,  dated,  and 
signed  )iy  the  captain,  at  the  place  or  places  where 
the  goods,  or  any  part  of  the  goods,  are  taken  on 
board. 

Manilla,  the  capital  of  Luconia,  the  largest  of  the 
Philippine  Islands,  and  the  principal  settlement  of  the 
Spaniards  in  the  East,  in  lat.  14°  36'  8"  N.,  long.  120° 
63'  80"  E.  Population  about  )  00,000,  of  whom  from 
4000  to  5000  may  t>e  Europeans.  Manilla  is  built  on 
the  shore  of  a  spacious  bay  of  the  same  name,  at  the 
moutli  of  a  river  navigabb;  for  small  vessels  a  consid- 
erable way  into  the  interior.  The  smaller  class  of 
ships  anchor  in  Manilla  Kuads,  in  6  fathoms,  the  north 
bastion  l)earing  X.  87°  G.,  the  fishery  staltes  at  the 
river's  mouth  N.  18°  E.,  distant  alx>ut  a  mile ;  but 
large  ships  anchor  at  Cavita,  aliout  8  leagues  to  the 
southward,  where  there  is  a  good  harlwr,  well  shel- 
tered from  the  west  and  south-west  winds.  The  arse- 
nal is  at  Cavita,  which  is  defended  liy  Fort  St.  Philip, 
the  strongest  fortress  on  the  islands.  The  city  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  wall  and  towers,  aad  gome  of  the  bas- 
tions are  Wvli  furnished  with  artillery.  Though  ..itu- 
ated  within  the  tropics,  the  climate  of  the  Philippines 


i  Is  sufficiently  temperate  ;  the  only  consideratde  disad- 

]  vantage  under  which  they  lalior  in  this  resiicct  lieing 

tliat  the  principal  part  of  the  group  comes  within  the 

range  of  the  typhoons.     The  soil  is  of  verj-  different 

I  qualities ;   but  for  the  most  part  singularly  fertile. 

j  They  are  rich  in  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  prai 

'  ductions.     It  is  stated  in  a  statistical  account  of  the 

I  Philippines,  published  at  Manilla  in  1818  and  l81i) 

I  that  the  entire  population  of  the  islands  amounted  U> 

2,249,862,  of  which  1,87G,222  belonged  to  Luconia. 

I  There  were  at  the  period  referred  to  only  2837  Euro^ 

i  peans  in  the  islands,  and  little  more  than  6000  Chinese. 

i  The  natives  are  said  to  be  the  most  active,  liold,  and 

I  energetic,  of  any  Irelonging  to  the  eastern  Archipelago. 

"These  people,"  suys  a  most  intelligent  navigator 

!  "appear  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  of  Europe! 

They  cultivate  the  earth  like  men  of  understanillnj;  • 

are  carpenters,  joiners,  smiths,  goldsmiths,  weuvcri' 

'.  masons,  etc.     1  have  walked  through  their  villiii'es' 

i  and  found  them  kind,  hospitable,  and  connnuniciitive  • 

and  though  the  Spaniards  s|>eak  of  and  treat  tlieui 

i  with  contempt,  I  perceived  that  the  vices  they  uttrili. 

uted  to  the  Indians,  ought  rather  to  bo  imputed  to  the 

government  they  have  themselves  established."— r„u. 

age  de  M.  l)e  la  I'erouae,  c.  xv. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  consist  of  sugar 
hemp,  indigo,  segars,  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  sapun-wooil,' 
mother-of-pearl,  hides,  ebony,  gold  <iust,  etc.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  stuffs  fur  cloth- 
ing, iron,  liardware,  furniture,  lire-arms,  and  ammu- 
nition, etc. 


Account  or  tub  Quantitiks  *nd  Dmtisation  or  inii  Pboduok  Exported  pbo«  Manilla  in  lS5il. 
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Sugar peculs 

n«mp "     ' 

( -onlago "     j 

8c)tar» M.I 

Leaf  tobscpo quintaisi 

Sapan  wood arrobasj 
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IndiKO quin'als 

Hides poculs 
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Mother-ofpcarl  shells    " 
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Klce •■ 

Uuclio  <lc  Mcr peeuls 
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1,2I» 
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.  .      . 

1,78» 

6S0 

2,187 
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86,859 

1,707 
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1,072 
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1,1169 

586 
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1,912 

Unccrtalu. 

1,46T 

4,84^ 

> .  ■ . 

5,068 
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600 

6.VI 

6,119 
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The  quantity  of  rice  and  paddy  shipped  to  China  | 
from  the  islands  can  not  bo  a><rertained  with  any  de-  j 
gree  of  exactness ;  what  goes  from  Manilia  is  very 
small,  liecause,  before  arriving  there,  it  has,  by  its 
truns|>ort  ex|ien.ses,  added  to  the  price  at  which  it  is 
obtainable  in  the  districts  where  it  is  pnMluccd,  which, 
uf  course,  prevents  its  being  sliip,>cd  from  the  capital. 
Probably,  however,  alwut  '  .i)0,000  coyans,  each  of 
which,  cme  with  anot'  rt-elgba  al>out  a  China  pei;ul, 
or  133J^  lbs.,  may  be  annually  exported.  The  export 
is  regulated  by  the  supimsed  scari'ity  or  nbundanc^c  of 
foo<l  in  the  country. — M'.Mkkin's  Afaniltn,  p.  270. 

The  principal  currency  of  Manilla  consists  of  Spanish 
dollars,  of  8  reals  ai-d  fl(i  grainy  ;  but  South  Avieriran  i 
didlars  are  also  current.  The  weights  in  use  are  the 
Spanish  pound,  which  is  nearly  2  per  cent,  heavier  than 
the  Kngiisli ;  the  arrolMi  --  26}  English  lbs.  nearly  ; 
the  ipilnt  il  :^  102 lbs.,  anil  the  pecul  of  5  arrobas,  or  1^ 
cwt.  English.  The  coyan  is  a  measure  for  rice,  etc., 
varying  from  9li  to  lll.'i  lbs.  According  to  a  recent 
list,  there  are  in  Manilla  17  .Spanish  merchants  and  11 
foreign  lirms.  The  .Spanish  merchants  have  a  iliani- 
ber  of  romnierru  and  a  joint-stock  insurance  society. 
The  l.'nited  .States,  Erance,  ami  lielgium  have  consuls, 
and  each  of  the  Canton  marine  Insurance  companies 
has  an  agent  here.  There  arc,  however,  neither  lire 
nor  llfe-oflices  nor  agents  ;  nor  is  any  newspaper,  price- 


current,  or  other  periodical  publication  issued  In  Slanll- 
la.  tlonsidering  the  great  fertility  and  varied  [irniluc- 
tlims  of  the  l'hilip|)ines,  and  their  iMMiiliarly  favor- 
able situation  for  carrying  on  comimne,  the  linilteil 
extent  of  tlieir  trade,  even  with  Its  lale  Ijicreasc,  mnv 
excite  surprise.  This,  however,  is  entirely  a  mve- 
quence  of  the  wretched  |)olicy  of  the  Spanish  govei,.- 
inent,  which  persevered  until  very  recently  in  cMclml- 
ing  all  foreign  ships  from  the  ports  nf  tlie  rhilippini*, 
confining  the  trade  between  them  ami  .Me.xleo  ami 
South  America  to  a  single  ship  !  Even  ships  ami  set- 
tlers from  China  wern  excluded.  "  I'nivlsloin,"  savs 
l,a  I'enmse,  "of  all  kinds  are  in  the  greale?t  alninil- 
ance  here,  and  extremely  cheap  ;  but  elothiiii;,  KiiiM- 
|iean  hanlware,  and  furniture,  lioaran  exiessively  hinh 
price.  The  want  of  comiietitlon,  tofjethcr  with  pro- 
liiliitlons  and  restraints  of  ever}'  kind  laid  i>n  inni- 
nierce,  reniler  the  producthuis  and  menl^iiiilise  uf 
India  and  China  at  least  as  dear  as  in  Europe!"  Hap- 
pily, however,  this  miserable  policy  the  elicits  uf 
which  have  Iteen  ndmiraldy  depleted  by  M.  l>c  la  I'e- 
rouse,  has  Iwen  materially  miHlilied  during  the  hist 
few  years.  The  events  of  the  late  war  lie-truyeil  fui 
over  the  old  colonial  system  of  Spain  ;  ami  tlie  sliijis 
of  all  nations  are  now  freely  admitted  into  Manilla  a:ul 
the  other  ports  in  the  Philippines.  An  unprecedented 
stimulus  has,  In  cunsoquence  been  given  to  all  sorts  uf 
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in(lu!>try ;  and  its  progress  will,  no  doubt,  become  more  |     Manloo,  is  the  Indian  name  of  the  nutritious  mat- 
rapid,  according  as  a  wider  experience  and  acquaint-   ter  of  the  shrub  jatropha  manihot,  from  which  cassava 
ance  with  foreigners  malce  the  natives  better  aware  of 
tiie  advantages  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  disa- 
buses them  of  the  prejudices  of  which  they  have  been 
90  long  the  slaves. 

Port  Charges. — On  foreign  vessels,  2  reals  per  ton, 
and  one  half  on  such  as  neither  load  nor  unload  cargo, 
besides  feen,  amounting  from  $5  to  $16,  according  to 
the  size  of  the  vessel. 

Import  Duliea. — Spanish  commodities  l)y  Spanish 
vessels,  pay  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  8  by  foreign. 
Fori'itjn  commodities,  by  foreign  vessels,  14  per  cent., 
and  7  by  Spanish  ;  in  general,  being  8  per  cent,  under 
nationiii  flag    from    Singapore,   and   9  fW)m  China. 
.Spirits  and  strong  liquors,  produce  of  Spain,  by  Span- 
ish vessels,  10  per  cent.,  and  26  for  foreign;  if  thej' 
be  forei(;;i  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  30  per  cent., 
niiil  fiO  by  foreign.     Cider  and  l)eer,  produce  of  Spain, 
liv  Spanish  vessels,  3  per  cent.,  and  10  by  foreign ;  if 
tiiov  be  foreign  produce,  by  Spanish  vessels,  20,  and 
26  foreign.     All  Spanish  wines,  l)y  national  vessels,  8 
per  cent.,  and  8  by  foreign.     Foreign  wines,  l)y  Span- 
ish vessels,  40  per  cent.,  and  50  by  foreig  i,  except 
champagne,  which  pays,  by  Spanish  vessuls,  7  per 
cent.,  and  14  l)y  foreign.     Cotton  twist,  gray,  black, 
blue,  and  purple,  knives  or  bolos,  such  as  the  natives 
use  ready-made  clothes,  boots,  shoes,  preserved  fruits, 
confectionery,  and  vinegar,  liy  Spanish  vessels,  20  per 
lont.,  and  30  by  foreign.     British  and  other  foreign 
cdtton  and  silk  manufactures,  made  in  imitation  of  na- 
tive cloths,  chiefly  stripes  or  checks,  of  black,  Idue, 
ami  purple  colors.     Madras  and  Bengal  gray,  white, 
and  |)rhitcd  cottons,  towels,  tnble-napkins,  and  tal>le- 
clotlis,  15  per  cent.  I)y  Spanish  vessels,  and  25  by  for- 
eign.   Heche  de  mer,  rattans,  diamonds,  tortoise-shell, 
mother-of-pearl-sbell,  and  birds'  nests,  1  per  cent,  by 
Spanish  vessels,  and  2  by  foreign.     Machinerj-  of  all 
sorts  for  the  promotion  of  the  industrj-  of  tlie  country, 
cotton  twist  of  red,  rose,  yellow,  and  green  colors,  gold 
and  silver,   coined    or   uncoined,  plants  and  seeds, 
free.     Triipical  productions  similar  to  those  of  the 
I'hiliiipines,  also  arrack  and  gunpowder,  ore  prohibited. 
Opium  is  (inly  udniittod  to  be  deposited  for  re-exporta- 
tion.   Swonls,  fowling-pieces,  muskets,  jnstols,  and 
warlike  stores  may  be  deposited  for  re-export,  and  can 
not  be  introduced  without  the  sjiecial  license  of  the 
jjiivernment ;  but   cannon  and  dress-swords  are   ad- 
mitted. 

Ej-port  Ihilie>. — Commodities  and  produce  of  every 
ilescription  to  Spain,  by  national  vessels,  pay  1  per 
cent.,  and  2  l)y  foreign  ;  elsewhere,  1 J  by  Spanish  ves- 
sels, and  3  l>y  foreign.  Hemp,  by  national  vessels,  to 
whatever  destination,  1  per  cent.,  and  2  by  foreign. 
Kioe,  l>y  Spanish  vessels,  free,  and  4 J  per  cent,  by  for- 
eign. Manufactured  tob^'^co,  and  cordage  of  Manilla 
hemp,  free  liy  all  flags.  Gold  dust,  gold  in  bars,  and 
silver  in  Imrs,  free. 

KiilnpU  liiitivs. — One  per  cent,  ad  valorem,  and  1 
per  cent,  at  tin-  exportation,  with  1  per  cent,  more  if 
the  commodities  sliould  bo  kept  there  nxire  than  12 
montlis,  two  years  being  the  longest  time  allowed 
for  it. 

/'ort  anil  Custom-house  Iifflu!ntions.—\cM>v\a  newly 
arrlve<l  are  not  to  communicate  with  tbo  shore  until 
having  lieen  visited  l)y  the  port  captain's  lioat;  and 
witliin  ;l()  hours  after  this  visit,  a  manifest  must  lie 
presented,  stating  packages,  marks,  and  numbers ,  liut 
the  vessel  may  retain  her  cargo  10  days  in  transit 
without  stating  whether  for  consumption  or  deposit, 
and  without  being  obliged  to  land,  or  incurring  any 
charge  on  tho  same,  except  gunpowder,  pocket-pistols, 
and  forliidilen  arms. 

Tn-ms/or Kitles an:lPurchtiset. — Sales  and  purchases 

made,  duty  paid,  at  3  to  5  months'  credit,  occasionally 

at  2J  |)er  cent,  discount  for  prompt  paj-mont,  and  ox- 

porta  are  bought  for  ciufti.    See  Piiiliiu'ine  Islands. 
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and  tapioca  are  made  in  the  West  Indies. 

Manna  (Fr.3fanne;  Ger.  Mannaesche;  It.  Manna), 
the  concrete  juice  of  the  Fraxinus  omus,  a  species  of 
ash  growing  in  the  south  of  Europe.  The  juice  exudes 
spontaneously  in  warm  dry  weather,  and  concretes  in- 
to whitish  tears ;  but  the  greater  part  of  tho  manna 
of  commerce  is  obtained  by  making  incisions  in  the 
tree,  and  gathering  the  juice  in  baskets,  where  it  forma 
irregular  masses  of  a  reddish  or  brownish  color,  often 
full  of  impurities.  Manna  is  imported  in  chests,  prin- 
cipally from  Sicily  and  Calabria.  The  best  is  In  ob- 
long pieces  or  flakes,  moderately  dry,  friable,  light,  of  a 
whitish  or  pale  yellow  color,  and  in  some  degree  trans- 
parent: the  inferior  kinds  are  moist  unctuous,  and 
brown.  It  has  a  slight  peculiar  odor,  and  a  sweet 
taste,  with  some  degree  of  I)ittemes8  not  very  pleasant, 
and  leaving  a  nauseous  impression  on  the  tongue. 

M antua-malcer.  The  word  is  supposed  by  some, 
and  we  think  rightly,  to  be  a  corruption  from  manteau, 
French.  Others  assert  that  a  court-dress  was  early 
known  in  England  by  the  name  of  Mantua,  either  on 
account  of  its  having  been  invented  at  Mantua,  or 
from  the  celebrated  Manto,  in  honor  of  whom  that 
famous  city  was  built  by  her  son,  Pianor,  or  Ochnus, 
about  1000  B.C. — BnTLER. 

Manufacture,  a  commodity  produced  from  raw 
or  natural  materials,  either  by  the  work  of  the  hand 
or  by  machinery. 

Manufacturer,  one  who  works  up  a  natural  pro- 
duct into  an  artiflcial  commodity. 

Statemknt  buowino  tue  An.nual  Manvpartures  op  tue 
most  prominent  countries  in  tuk  woeld. 

Austrian  Empire. 

Spindles  1,600,000 

Auntrian  Italy— Annual  Produce. 

Silk lbs.    7,000,000 

Uegistercd  nmnufactoriet 11,064 

Bi-itish  Empire,  £122,160,000  estimate. 

Cotton £85,000,000 

Woolen 24,000,000 

Iron  and  hardware 20,000,000 

I^eathor 18,600,(M)0 

Linen 8,000,000 

Silk 10,000,000 

Glass  and  earthenware 4,260,000 

Hals 2,400,000 

Paper 2,000,000 

Watclies,  Jewelries,  etc 8,000,000 

France.  .£93,200,000  estimate. 

Raw  silk £12,000,000 

Woolen 10,600,000 

Linen 10,400,000 

Cotton 9,000,000 

Iron,  brass,  etc 8,600,000 

Ketined  «u«ar 4,480,000 

Other  kinds 88,120,000 

Priusiii. 

Number  of  manufacturing  establishments  la 

1S4B .  78,469 

Maeliino  spinning 2,608 

Weaving 2,728 

Connected  with  weaving. 2,880 

Mills 87,590 

Metal 12,698 

Other  kinds 20,006 

Russian  Empire. 

Splmllos  at  9t.  Tetcrsburg  In  1849 348,000 

I'mduclng  iWJ  banks  per  day. 

Itusslan  spindles 700,000 

United  States. 

Cotton  manufactured  a  year. lbs.  'J00,000,000 

Woolen  nuinufaetures "       4,398,112 

Produce  of  nianHfuctures 11,020,000,000 

Bavaria. 

Mnnufticturinir  establishments  mostly  on  a 
small  scale. 

Belaium. 

Wcolen  cloth,  1833 £8,000,000 

Spindles,  ls4fl 4(K),000 

Ueflnud  sugar  exported lbs.    1,014,300 

Bnail. 

Hides  exported  No. 

Cotton       "     bags 

Denmark. 

Sugar  prodnoe— Danish  colonies tons 


1,76)),100 
124,408 

8,000 


.All 
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Egypt. 

For  want  of  fticl  the  coantiy  is  ill  adapted 
for  manuflicturoa.  In  all  tb«  cotton  faoto- 
rios  there  were  in  use : 

BptnnlDg  Jenniea 1,469 

Looina. 1,21S 

Oriece. 

HanulhoturtnK  Indastry  is  conOned  to  arti- 
cles for  domeatio  nso. 
Bamiurg. 

Waal  exported,  1S49. owt       108,00S 

BoUand. 

Dutch  West  Indies— sngar  produced . . .  tons,        18,000 
Java. "  90,000 

Utaieo. 

Gold  and  •llyer  coined  1818 £8,901,«81 

Woolen  andcotton... value    1,000,000 

Spindles No.       181,280 

Papal  BtatM 

Hemp lbs.  67,f«)0,000 

811k "         800,000 

Portugal. 

These  are  conSncd  to  coarso  and  inferior 
woolen,  common  cotton,  and  linen. 

Sardinia. 

Silk lbs.    2,000,000 

Hemp  produced £400,000 


Spain. 


The  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  factories 
Is  said  to  be  abunt £200,000 


Steedtn  and  Koncay. 

Bwoden— Manofsctures,  1848 No. 

"  I/>OMIS 

Value  produced £1, 

Turkfy. 

t^slonica,  1845— Silk  produced. lbs. 

Brussa,  l^W " 

Too  SicUle». 

811k lbs. 

Woolen  cloth pieces 

Leather bales 

Cotton spindles 

Yarn lbs. 


China. 

811k,  Oreat  Brit,  80th  June,  1>i49— ."SO .  .bales 

Silk.  Great  Britain,  July  1,  1S.V),  to  Mar  20, 

1861 hales 


2,4!)S 

4,861 

T4S,4(« 

167,250 
624,250 

,200.000 

7(i,IHK) 

NUOO 

2!),.'>(K) 

l,046,IHK) 

161,984 
19,281 


OoLoNin: 

BrUlth  PoatetHona—IncUet. 
Cotton  exported  fl-om  India  per  annnm.lbs.  193,328263 

Coffee  to  Great  Britain  in  1860 owt    8,84,'i'8«7 

Sugar "      ],849,'690 

^Bon; • galls.      448,931 

Canada. 

Mapio  sugar,  1847 lbs.    8,764,843 

Fisheries  1846 £62,104 

Property  movable  and  immovable,  valued 
inlSflat... 117,600,0<IO 

Cape  qf  Qood  Uope. 

Alloc,  18(2 lbs. 

Ivory " 

Whale  oil aalls. 

Wine " 

Aiutralta—Xmc  South  Waie». 
Wool  exported,  1848. lbs.  22,091,481 


4«6,.174 

]2,8.W 

11,9m 

1,216,-ill 


Tallow. cwt 

WenUni. 

Wool  exported,  1S48 lbs. 

Van  Diemen't  Land. 

Wool  exported,  1843. lbs. 

South. 

Wool  cxpiirted,  1148 lbs. 

Jamaloa. 

Kxporied  to  Groat  Britain  fl'om  the  West 
Indies  and  British  Guiana  in  1S60. 

Sugar cwt. 

Rum gall.s. 

Coffee cwt. 

Cocoa. ** 

Ceylon. 

Cflffee  exported  to  the  U.  Klngd.,  1850..  .lbs. 

Total  Cinnamon  exported,  184S. '• 

MauiitiM. 

Sugar,  1849 lbs.  121,261,SI10 

Sugar  exported  to  Great  Brit,  in  1860. .  .cwt.    l.OfW.'jiio 

Coffee "  2(i,:i(,i» 

Kum gnlls.        24,107 

French  Poaseesiont—Ifaytl.    EatimaU  1*17. 

Sugar lb».  80,4n(V1fl() 

Coffee "    24,8Tii,CK)0 

Cotton "      lillSiVCH) 

Spanish  PoteeeHoM—Cuba. 

Coffee  exported  Is.'Sil lbs.    4,2IS,'J35 

Dutch  PotiMftone—Java. 

Coffee,  1H4S lbs. 

('offce,  1850 cwt. 

Sugar " 

Cochineal lbs. 

See  Leone  Levi's  Statistical  Chart. 


96,218 

801, 9W 

4,9.'A9C3 

2,762,672 


2..'i'!6,429 
aS79,ti76 
4,84;),.')llfl 
1,9S7,T60 

I0,8.')9,9()9 
4(kvai 


i7,aw,4ia 

I.Ml(i,9lll 

I,S!).-Vi72 

19;j,190 


Statistics  or  MAMnrAoruKES  in  tub  United  States,  in  the  Tear  1S50. 


SUIM  anl  Tcrrlloriii. 


Maine 

New  Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

"  Klsherles 

Rhode  Island 

Connecticut 

"  Fisheries 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Fisheries 

Pennsylvania 

Delaware 

Maryland 

District  of  Columbia 

Virginia. 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina. 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

MissiMlppi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Arkansas 

MIsiouri 

Tonnussoc 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Mli'hiifsn 

IlllriolK 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

California  

Uinni'*'    a  and  other  Territories. 
Oltjrof  .New  York 


No.  »f .;Ui.u.h.  J^^2'c°I..":.J  fP"«'  !""•'•■'•  V"'""  "'i™i«u.;  c,.i,«i  i,„..w.  I 


8,977 
8,211 
],s49 
8.2.')9 

598 
1,144 
8,4.S2 

2.V2 

2S.\5S 

4.III8 

nil 
2l,5'.i» 

.Ml 
8,708 

427 
4.741 
2,<I(M 
l,4.'ll 
1,4117 

lo.t 
1.1)22 

htMi 
1,016 

,807 

271 
8.11,'Ki 
2,7n9 
8.471 
IO.Vm) 
4.826 
I.9i9 
8,1190 
i,27:t 

482 


8,168 


|18,&5\S06 

12,74,%466 

4,172..S62 

85,856,771 


2S,.%89,,897 

ia4.6.\'i,674 
2 1,992,  ISO 

87,206,877 
2.mU.6i)7 
17,:i2(i,7«4 

18,tfl8,4>l8 
4,HO.\468 
2,81 19,584 


220,611 


2,48,\M78 

899,781 

2-«6,sitil 

12,4<)s,457 

4,757,257 

12,45S,7S6 

9.847,920 
6,221,;US 
^,9^6, 112 

2,09'8.s44 


47,664,604 


|14,700,4.'>2 

18,242,114 

5.001,877 

88,857.612 

6,582,650 

23,69'9',897 
1,986,800 

99.904.405 

22,Kl,7;iO 
109,678 

94.478,810 
2,»7*.945 

18,1118,798 

1S,1{|V,798 
7,2.'>2,245 

6,('tfO,5li5 

m'7'()60 


6,8(M,921 

618.288 

8:ls,l,'4 

9,194,999 

7,014,1U 

14,286,964 

7,917,8!  S 
6,4+1,816 
6,12s,2«2 

1.25i5',4io 

17,000,000 

49,407,764 


$24,tilVt,186 
2.8,164,503 

8,570,920 
151,187,145 

6,606,  S49 

48,ll'o',i62 

2,004,488 

287  ,.597.2 19 

.'19,718,580 

140,11,50 

16.5,1144,010 

4,1)49,296 

29,592,019 

29,594.019 

9,111.445 

7,076,077 

6,704,188 

668,885 

4.4»4,INI6 

2,749,W8 

7,048.814 

1,20'J,S85 

668,815 

24,2,')0,5T8 

9,448  701 

28,278,'JOl 

62.110,188 

1\747,068 

10,729,892 

16,671,278 

8,81^,642 
611,000,000 

4,844,000 
90,882,016 


|7,lo5,m 

9,2.'i2,44S 

4,826,  MO 

41,771,4411 

11,726,N'K) 

10,fi9ii,I8ti 

18,609. 1. TO 

1.80 1, mi  I 

66.2.'iii.7T9 

1I,,M7.?.>J 

98,275 

8t.s|.'),li« 

l,.5'<9.'il5 

'i.l5(l.iS.( 

1,0O\;75 

11, 860,  Mil 

8,K81.9llO 

8,^1(1,9711 

2,'-99,.Wi 

669,41111 

2,l;ilUiM 

l,;97,Tir 

C,Wil,C'J9 

424,4i;7 
2,7il4.4il5 
8,;81,,')MI 
5,915,2.'i:i 
16,IKift,2.')7 
4,18-.',ii*i 
8,112,210 
8.1811,512 
6!).V9i6 
199,IU5 


ll,22\s94 


The  entire  citpital  invented  in  tho  vurioiis  innnufac-  ,  tiers,  aocunlinK  to  the  lte|)ort  uf  tUe  Superintendent 
tures  In  the  Uiiiteil  States,  on  tho  1st  of  June,  186() —  of  the  Census,  to  i>.W0,()00,OUO ;  vuluo  of  raw  material 
not  Ui  include  any  cstalilishmentH  pr(Hlucin){  less  thun  u,  '  and  conHuined,  iii650,000,0l)l> ;  uinuunt  paid  lor 
the  anuuiU  vuluo  uf  ifulK)— amuuntud,  in  round  uuui-    labor,  ii)2'10,00U,iJUO ;  value  uf  ai-liulcs  miinuracturiil 
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during  year,  f  1,020,300,000 ;  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed, 1,050,000.     See  0SITED  States. 

For  "American  Manufactures,"  see  JV.  A.  Rev., 
XXX.,  t6ii  (A.  H.  Everett),  xvii.,  186,  1.,  223  (N. 
Hale),  xxxv.,  265 ;  Nii.ES's  Reg.,  xliv.,  204  (J.  Q. 
AnAMs),  xxxil.,  237,  882.  "Manufactures  at  the 
South,"  see  Niles's  Reg.,  xxxv.,  135.  Of  the  Uni- 
ted States,  Hunt's  Mag.,  vii.,  289  (Walter  For- 
ward), xiv.,  152,  XV.,  369;  De  Bow's  Ren.,  \x.,  406. 
Munufucturing  System,  see  For.  Qiiar.,  vlii.,  319 
(Soutiibv);  Kd.  Rev.,  Ixxvii.,  101,  xxxiii.,  382. 

Maple  Sugar.  The  State  of  Now  York  produces 
more  .sugar  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  except 
Louisiana.  The  whole  cane  sugar  crop  of  the  countr}' 
in  ISOO  was  as  follows  : 


Ponndi. 
South  Corollna.. . .       670,000 

Georgia 1,642,000 

Florida. 2,760,000 

Alabama 8,242,000 

Mississippi 388,000 

Louisiana 226,001,000 

Texas 7,861,000 


Pounds, 

Tonncssco 248,000 

Kentucky 2:14,000 


Total 247,577,000 

Maplo  sugar  crop. .  64,258,436 


ToUl  sugar  crop. 281,830,480 


Tabuf.  bhowinq  the  Productions   or  Suqab  iw  the  U. 
Statks  in  1860. 


Slates  and  Territories, 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

Connoctlcut . . . 

Florida 

Gcorijla 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

KcntiK'k)' 

Louisiana 

Maine 

.Marylaiiil 

MiiAsai'liusctts. , 

Mlchlijan 

MKsourl 

N.  Ilamiislilro . 
Now  .TiTsey, ... 

New  York' 

North  Carolina. 

Ohio 

IVnnsylvaiila.. . 
South  Carolina. 

Tennessee 

Texas. 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 


ToUl. 


Maple  stigar,   t    Cane  sugar. 


lb>, 

648 

9,880 

60,706 

'"50 

248,904 

2,921,192 

78,407 

487,405 

256 

03,542 

47,740 

7!W,.'i25 

2,489.794 

17.S,91i) 

1,298,868 

2,197 

10,867,484 

27,982 

4,888,209 

2,320,525 

200 

158,567 

6,34V,3.^7 

1,227,065 

610,976 

2,950 


lUlds,  I0<I0  Ills. 

87 


2,7,')0 
646 


10 
226,001 


77 

8 

7,851 


The  States  which  j-'iHluced  1,000,000  pouinU  'id 
over  (if  maple  sugar  in  1850  were  as  follows : 


rounds. 
Now  Hampshire..     ],29S,sti3 

Vermont 6,849,2.'>7 

New  York 10,867,481 

I'ennsvlvania....,    2,820,524 


Pounds, 

Viralula I,«7,6fl5 

Indiana 2,il2l,l'.'2 

Ohio 4,.W8,2flfl 

Michigan 2,489,794 


The  Stiitn  of  Louisiana  produces  four  fifths  of  all 
the  sugar  crop  of  the  Union,  liotli  iniiple  and  rune. 

Tlio  production  of  maple  depend  very  niuoli  iij)i>n 
the  circmiistaiircs  of  the  market.  Its  manufacfiiro  is 
not  a  regular  liusiness,  like  that  of  cane,  but  is  prose- 
cuted or  not,  very  much  to  suit  the  oonvenionco  of  the 
farming  |io|iulati<>n  among  whom  the  sugar  orchards 
lie.  Nothing  hut  a  very  high  price  of  sugar— so  high 
as  to  make  its  purchase  a  severe  burden — stinnilatcs  a 
large  |)roduction  of  maple.  Accordingly  wo  lind  that 
froHi  lS,"il)  to  1855  the  product  of  maplo  sugar  in  New- 
York  .'^tnte  fell  from  10,3«7,181  pounds  to  ■t,!l,'t5,H15 
pounds— a  reduction  of  more  than  one  half.  If  tlii^ 
falling  off  in  price  from  1850  to  IH.W  reduced  the  pro- 
duction one  half,  we  are  inclined  to  think  it  not  ex- 
travagant to  estimate  that  the  present  increased  price 
has  douhlcd  the  production  of  1850,  and  wo  accordingly 
estimate  the  maple  sugar  crop  of  the  present  year  in 
New  York  State  at  20,000,000  pounds.  It  is  worth 
not  loss  than  121  cents  per  iwund,  making  its  total 
value  $2,500,000! 


Adopting  the  same  estimate,  would  give  the  maple 
sugar  crop  of  the  whole  Union  for  the  present  spring 
as  68,500,000  pounds,  and  its  value  as  $8,562,500— 
making  tlie  quantity  and  value  very  nearly  equal  to 
one  half  the  cane  product  of  last  year — and  contribut- 
ing in  a  very  important  degree  to  relieve  the  lost 
year's  deficiency.     See  Sugar. 

Maple-tree  (acer  saccharmini)  known  as  the 
rock  maple,  hard  maple,  bird's-eye  maple,  sugar 
maple.  The  acer  saccharinum  is  one  of  the  most 
noble  and  majestic  of  American  trees.  In  favorable 
situations  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  height  of  70  or  80 
feet,  and  from  2  to  4  feet  in  diameter ;  but  usuallj-  it 
does  not  exceed  an  elevation  of  50  or  60  feet,  and  a 
diameter  of  12  or  18  inches.  The  trunk  is  generally 
straight,  though  often  studded  with  projections  and 
excrescences.  In  all  healthful  and  vigorous  trees,  the 
outward  bark  is  light-colored,  by  which  they  may 
readily  be  distinguished.  When  growing  in  open  sit- 
uations, with  room  to  spread  on  everj'  side,  where  all 
its  branches  are  exposed  to  the  free  action  of  light, 
this  tree  is  an  object  of  great  beauty.  It  sonjewhat 
resembles  the  English  oak,  In  its  outline,  ir.  the  form 
of  Its  trunk,  and  disposition  of  its  branches,  and  in  the 
dense  and  massy  character  of  its  foliage. 

The  wood  of  the  arer  saccharinum,  when  newly 
cut,  is  white,  but  after  being  wrought  and  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  light,  it  takes  a  rosy  tinge.  Its  grain 
Is  fine  and  clo.-e,  and  when  polished  its  lustre  is  silky. 
It  is  viry  strong  ond  heavy,  but  wants  the  propertj' 
of  durability,  for  which  the  English  and  American 
white  oaks  are  so  highly  esteemed.  The  northern 
wood,  when  drj-,  weighs  40  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  but 
that  grown  south  weighs  much  less.  When  cut,  and 
properly'  dried,  it  makes  excellent  fuel,  which  is  equally 
esteemed  by  some,  for  that  purpose,  with  the  oak  and 
hickory.  When  exposed  to  the  alternations  of  moist- 
ure and  drj-ncss,  it  soon  decays,  and  for  this  reason  It 
is  not  much  used  In  civil  and  naval  architecture.  In 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  further  north, 
where  the  oak  Is  not  plentifid,  the  timber  of  this  tree 
is  sulLstltuted  for  It,  in  preference  to  that  of  the  beech, 
the  birch,  or  the  elm.  When  perfectly  seasoned, 
which  re(iulre3  two  or  three  years,  it  Is  used  for  axle- 
trees,  spokes,  runners  of  connnon  sleds,  mill-cogs,  and 
for  chairs,  and  cabinet-work.  It  is  also  sometimes 
used  for  the  frames  of  houses,  keels,  and  the  lower 
frames  of  vessels,  piles,  and  foundation  pieces  for 
mills,  canal  locks,  and  for  many  other  purposes  where 
strength  is  required,  and  the  work  Is  not  exposed  to 
the  alternation  of  moisture  and  drj-ness.  The  wood 
of  this  tree  exhibits  several  accidental  forms  in  the 
arrangement  of  its  fibre,  of  which  cabinet-makers 
take  advantage  in  :nanufacturlng  beautiful  articles  of 
furniture,  such  as  bedsteads,  writing-desks,  and  other 
fancy  works,  and  for  inlaying  mahogany  and  black 
w.ilnut,  in  bureaus,  piano-fortes,  etc.  These  forms 
or  varieties  may  be  classified  and  described  as 
follows : 

1.  CciiLED  Maple.  Kmble  gris  onduU,  French. 
The  undulations  or  medullary  rtiys  of  this  variety, 
like  those  of  the  reil-flowered  maple,  are  lustrous,  and 
in  one  light  appetir  darker,  and  in  another  lighter  than 
the  rest  of  the  wood.  Sometimes  the  zig-zag  lines  are 
crossed  by  beautifully-colored  veins;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, the  lustre  of  these  shades  disappear  by  long 
exposure  to  light  and  air. 

2.  Iliui>'s-KYK  Maple.  EraWc  mourhele,  French. 
This  variity  exiiibits  small  whitish  spots  or  eyes,  not 
exceeding  a  tenth  of  an  indi  in  diameter,  sometimes 
occurring  a  little  way  up.irt,  and  at  others  contigu- 
ously disposed,  Tlui  more  numerous  these  .spots,  the 
more  beautiful  and  valuable  the  wood.  They  are  seen 
only  in  old  trees,  which  arc  still  sounil,  and  appear  to 
arise  from  an  inflection  of  tlie  fibres  from  the  centres 
of  tlieir  trunks  toward  the  surface  across  the  grain. 
To  obtain  the  finest  effect,  tlie  wood  should  bo  sawed 
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•s  nearly  aa  possible  la  a  direction  parallel  with  the 
coDcentrio  circles. 

In  addition  to  the  above-named  varieties,  two  other 
kinds  occur  in  the  went,  or  excrescences,  which  grow 
on  the  trunk  or  roots  of  this  tree,  and,  like  them,  are 
covered  with  bark.  The  most  valuable  variety  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Variegated  Maple-knob,  or 
Loupe  itirable  de  couleurt  variiei,  of  the  French.  It 
presents  an  assemblage  of  shades,  agreeably  disposed, 
sometimes  resembling  Arabic  characters,  which  ren- 
ders the  wood  very  appropriate  for  fancy  worlis,  and 
from  its  scarcity  it  usually  commands  high  prices. 
The  other  variety,  known  by  the  name  of  Silver-irhite 
Maple-knob,  or  Loupe  d'ifobU  blanc  argenti,  of  the 
French,  exhibits  a  silvery  lustre  iiy  the  arrangement 
of  its  tibres,  and  is  highly  prized  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  the  preceding,  although  more  common. 

The  wood  of  this  species  is  easily  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  red-flowered  maple,  which  it  resem- 
bles in  appearance,  by  its  weight  and  hardness.  Tliere 
is,  besides,  a  very  simple  iind  certain  test.  A  few 
drops  of  water  saturat(Kl  with  copperas  (sulphate  of 
iron),  being  poured  upon  samples  of  different  woods, 
that  of  the  sugar  maple  turns  greenish,  and  the  white 
maple  and  the  red-flowered  maple  change  to  a  deep 
blue.  The  ashes  of  the  sugar  maple  are  rich  in  the 
allcaline  principle,  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  they 
furnisli  four  fifths  of  tlie  {toUr.h  exported  from  the 
United  States  to  Euro|)e.  In  the  forges  of  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  ])laces  further  nortli 
where  this  tree  grows,  its  charcoal  is  preferred  to  that 
of  any  other  wood  ;  and  it  i*  said  to  be  one  Hfth  heavier 
than  that  made  from  tlio  same  species  in  the  middle 
and  southern  States. 

The  extraction  of  sugar  from  tliis  tree  is  a  valuable 
resource  in  a  new  country  wlicre  it  abounds ;  but  it  is 
o))vious  that  tliis  mode  of  olitaining  sugar  is  only  des- 
tined for  a  certain  stage  in  the  progress  of  society,  and 
eventually  gives  way  to  the  sugar  of  commerce,  pro- 
duced by  cane.  For  this  reason  we  shall  not  detuil  the 
process  of  its  manufacture,  us  it  can  not  be  rogunlod 
as  a  matter  of  practical  utility.  In  u  country  like  tlie 
United  States,  intersected  l>y  cannls,  railroads,  and 
other  channels  of  intor-commuuicution,  where  laljor  is 
exjien-nivc,  and  fuel  is  becoming  more  and  mure  valua- 
ble, the  manufacture  of  this  article  can  not  fail  to  be 
an  unprolitable  uccu|)ation.  licsides,  the  unnuul  draw- 
age  of  the  sup  renders  the  trees  sickly,  and  causes  a 
premature  decay. 

Frum  the  greot  height,  extended  branches,  regular 
and  often   pyramidal  form,  and  the  rich  verdure  and 
cleanliness  of  the  foliage  in  spring  and  summer,  the 
sugar  maple  is  accounteil  aa  one  of  our  finest  shade- 
trees,  and  is  highly  recon:mendcd  to  be  plantcil  along 
streets    an<l    avenues,   in   [Mstures,   Uiid  onianiuntal 
grounds.     And  it  is  no  less  lieautiful  in  our  forest  or 
wootllund    scenery   in   autumn,  when    it   puts   on    its  | 
bright-orange  and  deeiwrimson  roln's.     At  first,  the  ] 
extremities  of  the  lH>ughs  alone  change  their  color,  ■ 
leaving  the  internal  and  more  sheltercMl  part>  still  in 
their  venlure,  which  "gives  to  the  tree  the  effect  of  j 
great  depth  of  shade,  and  displays  advanlagcdu.sly  the  | 
light,  lively  c(dorlng  of  the  sprays."     Later  in  the 
«!as<in,  on  the  contrary',  when  tin-  tints  become  more 
ami  more  gorgeous,  and  the  full  beams  <if  the  nunshine 
fall  u|Hin  the  largo  masses  of  foliage,  the   warm  uad 
gli'Wiiig  colors  of  the  wlxde  summit   jKissess  a  great 
deal  (if  grandeur,  and  add  much  to  the  beauty  anil ' 
effe<'l  in  the  land'Cap*-.  I 

The  wi)(«l  of  the  <i< .  r  cr/ociirjo/iH,  or  white  maple,  is 
very  widto  when  newly  cut,  and  of  a  line  texture  ;  but 
it  is  softer  and  lighter  than  that  of  uny  other  maple  in 
the  I'nltnl  .States;  and  from  the  want  of  strength  and 
durability  it  is  little  used.  When  dry,  it  weighs  :M 
pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  in  seasoning,  loses  nearly 
half  of  its  weight.  It  is  simietiines  used  in  caldnet- 
ng,  instaad  of  the   bully  or  other  li^fht-vulvrad  \ 


wood,  for  inlaying  furniture  of  mahogany,  cherr}--ir«e 
and  black  walnut ;  though  it  is  less  suitable  for  thia 
purpose,  aa  it  soon  changes  color  by  exposure  to  light 
Wooden  bowls  are  also  made  of  It,  when  that  of  ash 
or  tulip-tree  can  not  bo  obtained.  The  charcool  of  this 
wood  is  preferred  by  hatters  and  dyers  to  every  other 
as  it  affords  a  heat  more  uniform,  and  of  longer  dural 
tion.  The  sap  is  in  motion  earlier  in  this  species  than 
in  the  sugar  maple,  beginning  to  ascend,  in  the  middle 
States,  about  the  15th  of  January ;  so  that  when  it  b 
employed  for  making  sugar,  the  operations  are  sooner 
completed.  Like  the  sap  of  the  rod-flowered  maple  it 
yields  not  more  than  one  holf  of  the  product  of  sugar 
from  a  given  measure,  as  that  of  the  aeer  taccharuium. 
Its  inner  bark  produces  a  black  precipitate  with  cop! 
lierus  (sulphate  of  iron),  and  is  sometimes  employed  in 
domestic  dyeing. 

The  wood  of  the  acer  mbrum,  or  red  maple,  when 
dry,  weighs  '14  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  when  green 
it  is  soft,  full  of  aqueous  matter,  and  loses  in  drying 
nearly  one  half  of  its  weight.   In  this  tree,  as  in  others 
which  grow  in  wet  places,  the  8a|)-wood  bears  a  large 
proportion  to  the  heart-wood,  the  latter  of  which  con- 
sists of  nn  irregular  column,  star-like  in  its  transverse 
section,  and  occujiies  the  central  parts  of  large  trunks 
with  its  points  projecting  into  the  sap-wood.     This 
wood  has  but  little  strength,  is  liable  to  injurj-  from 
insects,  and  ferments,  and  speedily  decays  when  ex- 
posed  to  tlio  ultemntion  of  moisture  and  drj'ness.   Yet 
it   is  solid,  and  for  many  purirases   is  preferred  bv 
workmen  to  other  kinds  of  wood.     It  is  harder  than 
that  of  the  white    'naple,  and  of  a  finer  and  closer 
grain  ;  hence  it  is  e..     y  wrought  in  the  lathe,  and  ac- 
quires, by  {wlishing,  a  glossy  and  silky  surface.     It  is 
principally  cmpKiyed  in  the  manufacture  of  chairs 
.sadillo-trees,    shoe-lasts,    ox-yokes,    broom-handles' 
and    various    other    articles    of    domestic    use.     It 
sometimes  hap|)ens  that,  in  very  old  trees,  the  OTain 
of  the   wood,   instead  of   following  a  perpendicular 
direction,   is  undulated ;   and  this  variety  liears  the 
name  of  vurlnl  maple.     This  singular  arrangement  is 
never  found  in  young  trees,  nor  even  In  the  branclios 
of  such  as  exhibit  it  in  the  trunk  ;  it  is  also  less  con- 
spicuous ill  tlin  centre  of  the  tree  than  near  the  bark. 
Trees  offering  this  dis|)ositloii,  however,  are  rare.  TIk; 
seriie'itine  illrectioii  of  the  tibres,  which  renders  this 
wood  diflicult  to  split  and  to  work,  produces,  in  the 
hands  of  a  skillful  mechanic,  the  most  beautiful  ellccts 
of  light  and  shade.      These  effects  are  rendered  innri! 
striking,  if,  after  smoothing  the  surface  of  the  woml 
with  a  double-ironed  plane,  it  is  rublied  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  and  afterward  with  linseed  oil.     On 
examining  it  attentively,  the  varying  shades  are  fdiiin! 
to  lie  owing  entirtdy  to  the  inllection  of  the  r.ivs  of 
light ;  which  is  more  sensibly  [lerceived  In  viewinj^  it 
in  diffbrent  directions  by  candle-light.    Itcl'ore  mahog- 
any liocaiue  generally  faHliionable  in  the  I'nited  States, 
the  best  furniture  in  use  was  made  of  the  red-llowered 
niuple,  and   liedsteads  are  still  made  of  it,  which  in 
richness  of  lustre  exceed  those  of  the  finest  impor  eil 
wckhIs.      Hut  one  of  the  most  constant  uses  to  which 
the  lurled  maple  is  ajiplied  is  for  the  stocks  of  rilles 
and  fowling-pieces,  which,  to  elegance  and  lifjhtiioss, 
unite  toughness  and  strength,  the  result  of  the  tortu- 
ous direction  of  the  fibres.    The  cellular  m.itti'r  of  the 
inner  bark  is  of  a  dusky-red.     Ity  boiling,  it  yic^lils  a 
purplish  cidored  liipior,  wliich,  with  the  aiMitinn  iif 
sulphate  of  iron  (copperas),  acquires  an  irilense  dark 
liliie,  or  black  ;  and  is  sometimes  eniploy(>(l  as  ink  l>y 
American  youth  in  village  sclioids.     For  this  |iur|iose, 
lioweviT,  it  is  very  inappropriate,  as   it   never  ilries 
pro|H<rly,  ami  in  damp  weather  the  writing  lieciniies 
glutinous,  and  Idots.     A  fiuid  prepure<l  in  a  similar 
manner,    bv  adding    sulphate   of   aluminu  (ciimmon 
alum),   instead  of  copperas,  is  also   used  for  dyeing 
block.     The  French  Canadians  make  sugar  from  tliii 
sap  of  thia  maple,  which  they  call  plaimi ;  but,  as  in  Ibo 
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preceding  species,  the  product  of  a  given  raeaanre  is  not 
more  than  one  tisjf  as  great  as  that  of  the  sugar  maple. 

The  <Ker  campestre,  or  field  maple,  is  found  through- 
out the  middle  States  of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of 
Asia.  According  to  Pallas,  it  abounds  in  Now  Russia, 
and  about  Caucasus.  It  is  common  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  the  middle  counties  and  south  of  England ; 
but  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in  Scotland,  it  is 
rare.  It  is  not  indigenous  to  Ireland,  and  perhaps 
not  to  Scotland.  The  wood  of  the  acer  campettre, 
when  allowed  to  become  a  tree,  and  of  a  proper  age,  is 
very  compact,  possesses  a  fine  grain,  sometimes  beau- 
tifully veined,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  high  polish. 
When  dr}',  it  weighs  52  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot.  It 
makes  excellent  fuel,  and  produces  charcoal  of  the 
best  quality,  which  is  sometimes  empIo}'ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  gunpowder.  It  was  celebrated  among 
the  ancient  Romans  for  tables ;  and  Pliny,  who  has 
treated  at  length  upon  the  brttsca  and  molluica,  the 
names  under  which  the  knobs  and  excrescences  of  this 
tree  were  known,  Informs  us  that  cabinet-work  of  the 
most  costly  description  was  fabricated  from  them.  In 
France  and  other  European  countries,  it  is  still  ex- 
tensively used  by  turners,  carvers,  and  cabinet-makers, 
and  the  wood  of  the  roots,  which  is  often  knotted  and 
curiously  marbled,  is  wrought  into  snuff-boxes,  pipes, 
and  various  other  articles  of  fancj'. — Buowse's  Trees 
of  America. 

Maps  and  Charts.  They  were  invented  by  An- 
ixlmander,  the  Milesian  philospher,  a  disciple  of 
Thttles,  and  the  earliest  philosophical  astronomer  on 
record,  570  B.  c.  H«  was  also  the  first  who  construct- 
ed spheres.  A  celestial  chart  was,  it  is  said,  con- 
gtru  ted  in  China  in  the  6th  century. — Freret.  And 
sja-charts  were  first  brought  to  England  by  Barthol- 
omew Columbus,  to  illustrate  his  brother's  theory  re- 
spcctinj;  a  western  continent,  A.  n.  1489.  The  earliest 
map  of  Kngland  was  drawn  by  George  Lily  in  1520. 
Morcator's  chart,  in  which  the  world  was  taken  us  a 
plane,  was  invented  in  155G.  A  map  of  the  moon's 
surface  was  first  drawn  at  Dantzic  in  lfi47. — IIaydn. 

0/lhe  Coiulructinn  and  Use  of  Maps. — In  roptaseut- 
ing  the  geographical  divisions  of  the  earth's  surface, 
two  objects  are  to  be  kept  in  view ;  on  the  one  hand 
to  exhibit  accurately  to  the  eye  the  relative  position  of 
the  different  countries,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  give 
a  delineation  sufliciently  minute  to  furnish  a  distinct 
knowledge  of  the  necessary  details.  As  a  globe  has 
very  nearly  the  exact  figure  of  the  earth,  the  repre- 
sentation which  it  affords  of  the  surface  fulfills  the 
first  of  these  objects  in  the  most  perfect  manner ;  but 
to  attain  the  second  it  would  bo  requisite  to  enlarge 
tlie  glolw  beyond  all  convenient  size.  A  glol)e  of  the 
orttiniiry  dimensions  serves  almost  no  other  purpose  in 
thU  respect  but  to  convey  a  clear  conception  of  the 
earth's  surface  as  a  whole  j  exhibiting  the  figure,  ox- 
tent,  position,  and  general  features  of  the  great  conti- 
nents and  islands,  with  tlio  intervening  oceans  and 
seas.  To  obtain  a  detailed  representation  of  any  part 
of  the  earth's  surface,  geographers  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  maps,  in  which 
countries  are  delineated  on  a  plane,  while  the  mutual 
pro|)ortions  of  the  distance  of  places  are  preserved  as 
nesriy  as  possible  the  same  as  on  the  globe. 

For  the  construction  of  maps  dlfiToront  mathematical 
hypotheses  have  lieen  adopted.  Uy  one  method  of 
construction,  that  o(  projertion,  the  boundaries  of  coun- 
tries, and  their  more  remarkable  features,  are  repre- 
sented according  to  tlio  rules  of  perspective,  on  the 
supposition  of  the  eye  being  placed  on  some  point  of 
the  sphere,  or  at  some  given  distance  from  it,  which 
may  be  increased  indefinitely.  Wherever  the  eye  Is 
supposed  to  1)0  situated,  the  representation  thus  ob- 
tained answers  ve.y  well,  provided  tlie  surface  to  bo 
represented  is  of  small  extent,  and  the  point  of  view, 
or  pmjccling  point,  is  nearly  over  tho  centre ;  but 
when  tho  surface  Is  of  great  extent,  fur  example,  a 


whole  hemisphere,  those  places  which  are  situated  near 
the  border  of  the  projection  are  in  all  of  them  much 
distorted.  Another  method,  that  of  development,  is 
founded  on  the  supposition  that  the  spherical  surface 
to  be  represented  is  a  portion  of  a  cone,  of  which  the 
vertex  is  situated  somewhere  in  tho  polar  axis  pro- 
duced,  and  the  conical  surface  is  supposed  either  to 
touch  the  sphere  In  the  middle  parallel  of  the  map,  or 
to  fall  within  the  sphere  of  the  middle  parallel,  and 
without  It  at  the  extreme  parallels.  The  surface  of 
the  cone  Is  then  supposed  to  be  spread  out  Into  a  plane. 
For  the  "  History  and  Construction  of  Maps,"  gee 
EcUc.  Rev.,  XXV.,  865;  same  article  in  Livinff  Age, 
xxl.,  853;  Si.iilhsoni-    Annual  Report,  1856-7. 

A  third  method,  wiiich  depends  on  the  development 
of  a  C3-Ilndrical  surface,  is  that  according  to  which 
maps  are  so  delineated  as  to  have  the  parallels  of  lati- 
tude and  circles  of  longitude  respectively  reprei-ented 
by  parallel  straight  lines.  By  this  method  marine 
charts  are  constructed.  As  the  rhumb  makes  equal 
angles  with  every  meridii^i,  it  necessarily,  according 
to  this  method  of  delineation,  becomes  a  straight  line. 
Such  a  representation  of  the  earth's  surface  is  com- 
monly called  Mercator't  Chart,  although  the  invention 
is  due  to  an  English  mathematician,  Edward  Wright. 
These  are  the  three  principal  methods  employed  to 
represent  to  the  eye  the  several  countries  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth.     See  Chautf  and  Coast  SnRVKr. 

The  maps  and  charts  of  our  countrj-  and  the  coasts, 
besides  being  of  great  general  interest,  are  of  such 
importance  to  the  commercial  community  that  any 
account  of  the  progress  made  in  this  direction, 
should  be  made  known  as  matter  of  common  in- 
terest. The  United  States'  Coast  Survey  have 
completed  the  surveys  of  a  large  portion  of  our 
coast,  and,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the  important 
facts  relative  to  the  old  surveys  of  the  country,  have 
employed  Mr.  J.  G.  Kohl  to  Investigate  the  earliest 
records  extant  of  the  history  of  our  maps  and  charts. 
Mr.  Kohl  has  extended  his  researches,  and  in  a  series 
of  lectures  before  the  Smithsonian  Institute  (and  pub- 
lishtid  in  their  last  Report),  has  emt)odied  a  general 
history  of  the  origin  of  the  chnrtographlcal  art,  and 
from  these  lectures  wo  make  some  extracts  that  have 
an  especial  relation  to  the  earlj-  history  of  our  own 
cotmtry :  The  Chartographical  Art  originated  proba- 
bly everywhere  with  travelers  by  land  and  sea  and 
their  requirements ;  all  the  maps  which  we  see  men- 
tioned in  ancient  times  were  probably  more  or  less  of 
this  kind;  as,  for  Instance,  those  which  the  Greeks 
received  from  the  Phenicians,  and  which  they  im- 
proved upon ;  so,  too,  the  maps  of  the  Romans,  who 
scarcely  mention  any  other  than  travelers'  maps, 
called  "  itineraria  picta"  (painted  itineraries),  of  which 
a  separate  class  was  formed  by  the  "  Itineraria  maritl- 
ma"  (marine  Itineraries). 

By  fur  tho  greater  part  of  the  maps  painted  during 
the  middle  ages  belonged  to  this  class,  and  more  es- 
pecially to  the  class  of  marine  maps ;  because  the 
greatest  map-makers  of  that  time,  the  Venetians  and 
other  Italians,  were  also  the  greatest  navigators. 
Thus  we  see  that  the  art  of  map-making  particularly 
flourished  among  the  great  trading  and  navigating 
nations — the  Plienicians,  Greeks,  and  Italians.  The 
different  classes  of  chartographical  works  for  which 
they  had  names  In  tho  middle  ages  related  all  of  them 
more  or  less  exclusively  to  the  hydrography  of  the 
sea.  Very  common,  for  instance,  were  the  so-called 
"  IKirtulanos,"  or  indicators  of  harbors.  Tho  "  Isola- 
rios"  (Imoks  of  islands)  form  a  very  curious  sort  of 
composition,  also  probably  designed  for  the  special 
use  of  mariners.  In  these  insularies  the  authors  rep- 
resented and  descril)cd  all  the  most  important  islands 
of  the  world,  whicli  they  separated  from  their  sur- 
rounding  continent; .  From  the  class  of  maps,  made 
by  concjuorors  and  distributors  of  land,  have  grown 
our  official  government  surveys,  which  often  are  very 
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valiuble,  because  they  are  made  without  a  too  great 
fear  of  expense.  They  generally  contain  the  most 
important  iafomiation  as  regards  the  political  divisions 
of  the  oouutry,  uud  for  the  a(^uatmont  of  bouudor}' 
questions.  Sometimes,  lieing  particularly  destined 
for  government  uae,  they  have  not  been  given  to  the 
public,  or  at  least  not  to  any  great  extent.  With  re- 
spect to  America  we  have  many  most  important  pub- 
lications of  this  character  made  by  the  French  and 
British  gorerninents  for  Canada,  by  tlio  British  Ad- 
miralty for  nearly  every  part  of  America;  l)y  the 
Spanish  bydrograpliical  d6put  in  Madrid,  for  Spanish 
America,  and  by  the  IjmuI  Office,  Topographical  Bu- 
reau, Coast  Survey  Office,  and  other  branches  of  the 
United  States'  government,  for  different  parts  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States.  The  governments  of 
Brazil,  of  New  Granada,  and  other  South  American 
States,  have  lilLewise  caused  splendid  publications  to 
be  made,  descriptive  of  the  territories  under  their 
dominion. 

Until  the  time  of  Columbus  and  Gam.i,  nations  had 
no  accurate  knowledge  of  the  world,  except  that  of 
their  own  immrdiato  neighborhood.  Hence,  for  thou- 
sands of  years,  the  art  of  constructing  maps  made  but 
little  progress.  The  maps  that  were  in  use  at  the 
time  of  Columbus  were  nut  much  better  than  those 
made  for  the  work  of  Ftolcray  a  thousand  years  lic- 
fore.  They  do  not  include  a  greater  extent  of  coun- 
try*, they  exhibit  no  new  facts,  nor  do  they  show  any 
greater  accuracy-  in  the  locution  of  points  on  the  earth's 
surface.  After  the  discovery  of  America  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  In- 
dian Sea,  the  extent  of  the  known  and  liabitable 
world  was  much  increased,  and  the  figure  of  the  con- 
tinents aud  the  limits  of  tlie  oceans  were  more  cor- 
rectly given  on  the  nutps.  But  it  was  still  very  long 
ore  the  classes  of  interesting  facts  represented  on  the 
maps  wcto  enlarged,  and  the  manner  of  de  icting  them 
improved. 

Water  remained  for  a  long  time  a  blank  on  all  the 
old  maps.  It  was  not  known  that  the  ocean  offers  so 
much  variety  in  color,  depth,  temperature,  and  fitness 
for  motion  as  the  ivy  land  itself.  The  Spaniards 
knew  that  somo  parts  of  the  ocean  are  rough  and  bois- 
terous, and  called  a  certain  part  "el  Golfo  de  los 
Cabellos"  (the  llurse  Gulf),  and  a  quiet  portion  "  el 
Golfo  de  las  Damas"  (the  Ladies'  Gulf).  Some  of  the 
regular  currents  of  the  ocean  were  also  of  early  dis- 
covery. The  Gulf  Stream  was  known  as  early  as 
1512,  or  since  the  first  voyage  of  I'once  de  Leun  to 
Florida.  We  find  on  nuny  maps,  in  the  neighlx>r- 
hood  of  Florida,  legends  like  the  following:  "  Here 
the  water  runs  continually  to  the  north,"  It  would 
have  lieen  easier  to  have  designated  this  l>y  a  few 
■trips  of  color ;  and  yet  it  required  the  inventive  ge- 
n  'IS  of  Franklin,  for  it  was  he  who  first  located  deti- 
nilely  the  Gulf  Stream  in  our  maps. 

The  regular  trotle  winds  Ixstwcen  India  and  Arabia, 
with  their  nature,  direction,  and  changes,  were  nut  only 
known,  but  daily  taken  advantage  of  liy  navigators 
for  centuries.  So  too  the  troilc  winds  of  the  Atlantic 
were  detcrilted,  discussed,  and  used,  ut  least  since  the 
time  of  Culumlius.  Nevertheless,  tliougli  there  are 
currcnia  that  flow  with  nearly  the  same  regularity  us 
riven,  no  nuip-makor  gave  uuy  visible  hint  respecting 
them  to  the  iiavigat<  r  to  whom  he  prcteudi'd  to  fur- 
nisli  useful  cliarts,  until  the  time  uf  our  mislcrn  Keu- 
neU's  Wind-maps,  which  are  also  a  very  lute  innova- 
tion of  our  century. 

The  existence  of  the  banks  of  Newfuundlund  was 
known  to  the  very  llrst  discovuri'rs  uf  tlie  eastern 
coast  of  North  America.  Nay,  fur  a  lung  tiuiu  tliesn 
banks  were  the  must  frequcntuil  part  uf  tliu  Nurtli 
Ameriuui  waters,  Iwing  visited  since  the  year  I'tOI 
by  wliole  fleets  uf  Frenili,  Portuguese,  Spunisli,  and 
English  lishenucn.  Tu  liave  a  true  coiiccptiuu  i,f  tlieir 
configuration,  extent,  varying  depths,  currents,  and 


otlier  circumstances,  was  almost  of  greater  importance 
for  all  the  navigating  nations  of  Europe  than  to  know 
the  configuration  of  the  coasts  of  the  great  continent 
Itself.  Yet  at  a  time  when  the  whole  east  coast  of 
North  America  was  already  very  well  represented  on 
the  maps,  we  see  the  Georges  Bank,  Nantucket  shoals 
and  the  other  great  banks,  before  this  coast,  either  not 
given  at  all,  or  else  in  a  shape  so  little  like  reality  that 
it  would  have  been  almost  better  to  leave  them  out 
altogether.  The  other  qualiti„s  of  the  bottom  of  tlie 
ocean,  its  deep  valleys  and  lofty  mountain  ranges,  were 
of  course  not  noticed  in  an  age  which  did  not  possess 
our  deep-sea  sounding  instruments,  and  which  had  alau 
no  practical  occasion  for  such  explorations.  This 
pra,  .cal  interest  has  existed  only  since  the  question 
luis  been  mooted  where  wo  can  lay  with  safety  our 
electric  wires  for  the  connection  of  the  two  continents. 
For  this  purpose  we  now  explore  those  hidden  rooessos 
and  we  may  expect  that  ere  long  our  pictures  of  tlic 
oceans  will  present  as  great  variety  of  scenes  as  do 
those  of  the  dry  land  itself. 

We  should  endeavor  to  collect  and  preserve  all  the 
old  records  and  charts  of  our  early  maritime  Iiiston*. 
These  are  valuable  to  science,  and  are  olyects  of  curi- 
osity and  interest  to  our  merchants,  and  it  should  be 
the  object  of  the  Chaml)er  of  Commerce  to  collect  and 
preserve  these  records  of  the  past. 

Maranham,  or  Maranbao,  a  province  of  Bra- 
zil, in  South  America.  This  name,  which  is  common 
to  the  province,  the  capital,  the  island  on  which  it 
stands,  tlio  Kiver  Meary,  and  the  Amazon,  is  derived 
from  MaraAan,  the  api>ellation  which  the  navigator 
Pinzan  first  bestowed  upon  tho''"estuar)-  of  tlio  .\ma- 
zons,  upon  finding  that  its  waters  did  not  possess  tli 
saline  properties  of  the  ocean.  It  lies  bewecn  1°  20' 
and  10°  50'  of  south  latitude,  and  15"  10'  and  5,'!<'  20' 
of  west  longitude,  being  nearly  400  miles  In  length 
from  north  to  south,  and  having  an  average  brcadtli 
of  about  200  miles.  Slaranham,  or  St.  Luiz,  the  cap!- 
tal,  is  situated  on  an  island  of  the  same  name  of  about 
42  miles  in  circumference.  It  forms  the  south-east 
side  of  the  Bay  of  Marcos,  liaving  to  the  eastward 
the  Bay  of  San  Jos6,  in  latitude  2°  32'  south,  and  long- 
itude i[\°  40'  we^t.  It  is  fertile,  ond  well  inhabited, 
there  being,  besides  the  capital,  numerous  small  ham- 
lets belonging  to  the  natives.  Much  dlfficidty  is  ex- 
perienced in  reaching  this  island,  on  account  of  the 
rapidity  of  three  rivers  at  the  mouth  of  wlilcli  It  Is  situ- 
ated.  The  harlior,  which  is  fonned  by  a  narrow  creek, 
is  of  a  sufficient  depth  to  admit  of  merchantmen  enter- 
ing ;  but  it  is  so  beset  with  slionls  »s  to  require  a  |iI!ot, 
and  its  depth  is  diminishing.  Population  about  .'!0,flnO. 
Chief  public  edifices,  an  epi.scopal  palace,  college,  lios- 
pital,  theatre,  and  numerous  convents  nf  the  Francis- 
can and  Carmelite  orders.  It  is  the  residence  of  the 
governor,  and  has  a  lyceum  and  schools  of  navigation 
and  commerce.  Chief  ex|)orts,  cotton,  rice,  an.i  ar- 
sapurilla.  Chief  imports,  slaves.  The  average  num- 
ber of  slaves  imported  l)ctweon  the  years  18 10  and  1«I5 
averaged  .lOOO  annually,  for  whom  a  considerable  i.uty 
was  derived.  With  regard  to  cxi)orts  and  imports,  there 
oro  no  returns  which  can  l)e  relied  on  later  than  the 
year  1820.  From  181 5  to  1N20,  the  average  niimlier 
of  bags  of  cotton  ex|M)rted  was  (18,000.  Tlie  exports 
of  rice  varied  during  flie.se  years  from  ')(i,000  to  (<J,0flO 
bugs.  The  other  articles  sent  out  of  the  country  ion- 
si  ted  of  hides,  tanned  anil  untauncd,  skins,  and  gums. 
Vhe  entire  iHipulutiun  uf  the  province  aiiiouiitod,  in 
1821,  to  182,l>00.  This  province  might  le  made  one  uf 
great  importance,  for  it  pus.sesscs  vast  capal>ilities ;  but 
as  }'et  it  is  in  an  Infant  or  .sviiii-barbaruus  state. 

Maxble  (Ger.,Itus.,andl.at.  .l/iinau;  l)u..l/iirm<-r,' 
Fr.  Murhir  ;  It.  Mtinne;  Sp.  .\[urmiil),ii  genus  of  fos- 
sils, compused  chkelly  of  lime;  iKMiig  u  bright  and 
beautiful  stone,  moderately  hunl,  nut  givhig  lire  with 
steel,  fermenting  witti  ami  solu'ule  iu  acid  menstrua, 
and  calcining  in  a  slight  lire.     Dipuiuus  and  Scyllis, 
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stntuariM  of  Crete,  -wen  the  fint  artists  who  sculp- 
tured oiRTble,  and  polished  their  works ;  >U  stotnes 
previously  to  their  time  being  of  wood,  668  ».a.— Pliny. 
Miirlile  afterward  cams  into  use  for  statoes  and  the 
columns  and  ornaments  of  fine  buildings  ;  and  the  edi- 
fycea  and  monuments  of  Rome  were  constructed  of,  or 
ornamented  with,  flne  marble.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra 
prove  that  its  magnificent  strnctures,  which  were 
chieHy  of  white  marble,  were  far  more  extensive  and 
splendid  than  those  of  even  Rome  itself.  These  latter 
were  diwovered  by  some  English  travelers  near  Alep- 
po, A.  i>.  1678. 

The  colors  by  which  marbles  are  distinguished  are 
almost  innumerable.  Some  are  quite  black,  others, 
ngiiin,  are  of  a  snowy  white ;  some  are  greenish,  others 
irniyish,  reddish,  bluish,  yellowish,  etc, ;  while  some 
are  variegated  and  spotted  with  man}'  different  colors 
and  shades  of  colors.  The  finest  solid  modem  marbles 
are  thoAe  of  Italy,  Blankenburg,  France,  Flanders  and 
the  United  States. 

Italy  produces  a  most  valuable  marble,  and  its  ex- 
portation makes  a  considerable  branch  of  her  foreign 
commerce.  The  black  and  the  milk-white  marlde  of 
Oarara,  in  the  duchy  of  Massa,  are  particularly  es- 
teemed. The  marble  of  Germany,  Norway,  and  Swe- 
den nre  very  inferior,  being  mixed  with  a  sort  of  scaly 
limestone.  Marble  is  of  so  hard,  and  compact,  and  flne 
a  texture  as  readily  to  take  a  l>eautiful  polish.  That 
most  esteemed  by  statuaries  is  brought  from  the  island 
of  Paros,  in  the  Archipelago.  It  wos  employed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Phidias,  l)oth  of  whom  were  natives  of 
that  island  ;  whence  also  the  famous  Arundelian  mar- 
bles were  brought.  The  marble  of  Carara  is  like- 
msB  in  high  repute  among  sculptors.  The  specific 
gravity  of  marble  is  from  2'700  to  2-800.  Dlack  mar- 
ble owes  its  color  to  a  sliglit  mixture  of  iron. 
Statsment  showiso  Tint  Exroara  or  tub  MANUFAorrBRS 
or  MARBI.K  raoM  tiir  IInitkd  Statu  roB  tub  Fiscal 
Vrak  emuinq  Junb  SOtii,  1856. 
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lirande  divides  marble,  according  to  their  localities, 
into  classes,  each  of  which  contains  eight  sutMlivisions : 
1.  Uni-colored  marbles,  including  only  the  white  and 
the  black.  2.  Variegated  marliles ;  those  with  irregu- 
lar spots  or  veins.  S.  Madreporic  marbles,  presenting 
animal  remains  in  the  shape  of  white  or  gray  s|K)ts, 
with  irregularly  disposed  (lots  or  stars  in  tlie  centre. 
4.  Shell  marbles ;  with  only  a  few  shells  interspersed 
in  the  calcareuos  base.  6.  Lumachella  marbles,  en- 
tirely composed  of  shells.     6.  Cipolin  marbles,  con- 


taining veins  of  greenish  talc.  7.  Breccia  marblet, 
formed  of  a  number  of  angular  fragments  of  different 
marliles,  united  by  a  common  cement.  8.  Pudding- 
fione  marbles ;  a  conglomerate  of  round  pieces. 

0/ Cutting  and  Poluhing  MarhU.—1\m  marble  saw 
is  a  thin  plate  of  soft  iron,  continually  supplied  during 
its  sawing  motion,  with  water  and  the  sharpest  sand. 
The  sawing  of  moderate  pieces  is  performed  by  hand, 
but  that  of  large  slabs  is  most  economically  done  by  a 
proper  mill. 

The  first  substance  used  in  the  polishing  process  is 
the  sharpest  sand,  which  must  be  worked  with  till  the 
surface  becomes  perfectly  flat.  Then  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  sand  of  increasing  fineness  is  to  be  ap- 
plied. The  next  substance  Is  emery  of  progressive 
degrees  of  fineness,  after  which  tripoli  is  employed ; 
and  the  last  polish  is  given  with  tin-putty.  The  body 
with  which  the  sand  is  rublied  upon  the  marble,  is 
usually  a  plate  of  iron ;  but  for  the  subsequent  process, 
a  plate  of  lead  is  used  with  fine  sand  and  emery.  The 
polishing-rubbers  are  coarse  linen  cloths  or  bagging, 
wedged  tight  into  an  iron  planing  tool.  In  every  step 
of  the  operation,  a  constant  trickling  supply  of  water 
is  required. 

Marbling,  the  method  of  preparing  and  coloring 
marbled  paper.  There  are  several  kinds  of  marbled 
paper,  but  the  principal  difference  lietween  them  con- 
sists in  the  forms  in  which  the  colors  are  laid  on  the 
ground ;  some  being  disposed  in  whirls  or  circumvo- 
lutions, others  in  jagged  lengths,  and  others  only  in 
spots  of  a  rounder  oval  figure.  The  general  manner 
of  managing  each  kind  is,  nevertheless,  the  same, 
namely,  the  dipping  the  paper  in  a  solution  of  gnm- 
tragacanth,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  gum-dragon, 
over  which  the  colors,  previously  prepared  with  ox- 
gall and  spir}t  of  wine,  are  first  spread. 

Marina,  a  general  name  for  the  navy  of  a  king- 
dom or  state,  as  also  for  the  whole  economy  of  naval 
affairs,  or  whatever  respects  the  building,  rigging, 
arming,  equipping,  navigating,  and  fighting  of  ships. 
It  comprehends,  likewise,  tlie  government  of  naval 
armaments,  and  the  statt  of  all  the  persons  employed 
therein,  whether  civil  or  military. 

Marines,  or  Marine  Forces,  a  body  of  soldiers 
raised  for  the  naval  service,  and  trained  to  fight  either 
in  a  naval  engagement  or  in  an  action  on  shore. 

Mariner's  Compass.  The  Chinese  ascribe  the 
invention  of  the  compass  to  their  Emperor  Hong-Ti, 
who,  tliey  say,  was  a  grandson  of  Noah ;  and  some  of 
their  historians  refer  the  invention  of  it  to  a  later  date, 
1115  B.C.  The  honor  of  its  discover}-,  though  much 
disputed,  is  generally  given  to  Fiavio  de  Gioja  or 
Giovia,  a  native  of  Amalfl,  an  ancient  commercial 
city  of  Naples,  A.D.  1802.  The  variation  of  the 
needle  was  first  discovered  by  Columbus  in  his  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  1492 ;  and  it  was  observed  in  Lon- 
don in  1680.  Tho  dipping-needle  was  invented  by 
Kol>ert  Norman,  a  compa.4s-inaker  of  Katcliffe  in  that 
year.     See  Compass  ;  Am.  Jour.  iSc,  xl.,  242. 

Maritime  Iia^)7.  Ity  maritime  law  is  meant  the 
law  relating  to  harbors,  ships,  and  seamen.  It  forms 
an  important  bnmch  of  the  commercial  law  of  all 
m.^ritime  nations.  It  is  divided  into  a  variety  of  dif- 
ferent departments ;  such  as  those  with  respect  to  har- 
bors, tho  property  of  ships,  the  duties  and  rights  of 
masters  and  seamen,  contracts  of  aft'reightmcnt,  aver- 
age, salvage,  etc.  The  reader  will  find  those  subjects 
treated  of  under  their  respective  heads. 

Sketch  of  the  Progress  of  Maritime  Ijtw. — The  earli- 
est system  of  maritime  law  was  supplied  by  tho  Rhndi- 
ans,  several  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
most  celelirated  authors  of  antitiuity  ha>  o  spoken  in 
high  terms  of  the  wisdom  of  the  lihodiun  luw.s ;  luckily, 
liowovor,  we  are  not  wholly  left,  ih  forming  our  opin- 
ion upon  them,  to  the  vague,  commendatory  state- 
ments of  Cicero  and  Stralm.  (Cickiio  pro  Ijtge 
Manillia;  Stkab.,  lib.  xiv.)     The  laws  of  Rhodes 
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were  adopted  by  Auguatui  Into  the  legUlatlon  of  Bom* ; 
and  such  waa  the  estimation  in  which  they  were  held, 
that  the  Emperor  Antoninus,  being  solicited  to  decide 
a  contested  point  with  respect  to  ihippin^-,  U  reported 
to  have  answered,  that  it  ought  to  hi  decided  by  the 
Rhodiun  laws,  which  were  of  paramount  authority  in 
luch  cases,  unless  they  happened  to  be  directly  at 
variance  with  some  regulation  of  the  Soman  law. — 
("  JCgo  quidtm  mundi  duminut,  Itx  autem  maris  legit  id 
RhiHliii,  qua  de  rebus  nautieis  prtrscripla  est,  judictlur, 
quatenus  nulla  nostnirum  legum  adversatur.  Hoc  idem 
Divus  quoque  Augustus  judicavit.")  The  rule  of  the 
Rbodian  law  with  rexpoct  to  average  contributions  in 
the  event  of  a  sacritlce  lieing  mode  at  sea  for  the  safety 
of  tiio  ship  and  cargo,  is  expressly  laid  down  in  the 
Digest  (lib,  xiv.);  'ind  the  most  probable  conclusion 
seems  to  be,  that  most  of  the  regulations  as  to  mari- 
time affairs,  emiHHiied  in  the  compilations  of  Justi- 
nian have  been  derived  from  the  same  source.  The 
regulations  us  to  average  adopted  by  all  modem 
nations,  are  borrowed,  with  hardly  any  alteration,  from 
the  Koman,  or  rather,  as  wo  have  seen,  from  the 
Rhodian  law ! — a  conclusive  proof  of  the  sagacity  of 
those  liy  whom  tlicy  had  been  originally  framed.  The 
only  authentic  fragments  of  the  Kliodiiin  law  are  those 
in  the  Digest.  Tlio  collection  entitled  Jus  narale 
Rhodiurunt,  publialiud  at  Bille  in  15U1,  is  now  admitted 
by  all  critics  to  lie  spurious.  See  ante,  pp.  1188-1192. 
The  first  mo<lcrn  code  of  maritime  law  it  said  to 
have  been  compiled  at  Amalfl,  in  Italy,  a  city  at 
present  in  ruins ;  but  which,  be.tides  lieing  early  dis- 
tinguished for  its  commerce,  will  be  forever  famous 
for  the  discovery  of  the  I'andccts,  and  the  suppost  ' 
invention  of  tlie  mariner's  compass.  The  Ainallitan 
code  is  oaid  to  have  been  denominated  Tabula  A  mal- 
fitana.  Hut  if  such  a  body  of  law  really  existed,  it 
is  singular  that  it  should  never  have  been  published, 
nor  even  any  extracts  from  it.  M.  I'anlcssus  has 
shown  that  all  'be  authors  who  have  referred  to  the 
Antaltitan  code  .>  "1  asserted  its  existence,  h.ive 
copied  the  statenui^  of  Krcccui,  in  his  booli  l)e  Sub- 
feudi*.  (Collectiun  des  Loix  Marilimes.')  And  as 
Freccia  assures  us  that  the  Auialtitau  code  continued 
to  lie  followed  in  Naples  at  the  time  when  he  wrote 
(157U),  it  is  difficult  to  8up|iose  that  it  could  have  en- 
tirely disap|)eured ;  and  it  seems  most  probable,  us 
nothing  peculiar  to  it  has  ever  transpired,  that  it  con- 
sisted principally  of  the  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
Koman  law,  which.  It  is  Iiiiowk.  preserved  their  ascend- 
ancy for  a  louder  period  in  the  south  of  Italy  than  any 
where  else. 

Uut,  besides  Amalfl,  Venice,  Marseilles,  Pisa, 
Genoa,  liarcelona,  Valencia,  and  other  towns  of  the 
Ueditvrranean,  were  curly  distinguished  for  the  ex- 
tent to  which  they  carried  commerce  and  navigation. 
In  the  absence  of  any  positive  information  on  tlic  sul>- 
Ject,  it  seems  reasonable  to  supjiose  that  their  niuritime 
laws  would  lie  principally  iHirruwed  from  those  of 
Kome,  but  with  such  alterations  au<l  modillcations  as 
might  be  deemed  requisite  tu  accommo<1at«  them  to  thu 
particular  views  of  each  state.  Hut  wiicthor  in  this  or 
in  some  other  way,  it  is  certain  that  various  conflicting 
regulations  weru  establislied,  whicli  led  to  much  con- 
fusion and  uncertainty  ;  and  the  ex|ierivnco  of  the 
inconvr'niences  thence  urUIng,  doubtless  coutriliulcd 
to  tlic  universal  adoption  of  tlie  Cviuiil<ilii  drl  Mare  us 
a  coilu  of  nuirltimc  law.  Nothing  certain  is  Itnown  us 
tu  the  origin  of  this  code.  Azuiii  (Itmil  Miirilime  <lr 
VKunipe,  tome  i.,  or  ratlier  .Iukiii,  I'mlivr  Fmliwind'), 
from  wliose  work  a  large  |xirtion  of  Azuni's  is  liler.illy 
translated)  contends,  in  a  very  able  dissertation,  that 
the  I'isans  are  vntitlcil  to  tlic  glory  of  having  compiled 
the  wliole,  <ir  at  least,  tlie  greater  part,  of  thu  ('on.iolnl'j 
del  Mare.  On  the  other  bund,  lion  .Vntonio  du  C.'u[i- 
many,  in  his  learned  and  cxix-lleiit  work  on  the  com- 
Dienu  of  Uarceloiia  {Anliyuo  ('ummiii  de  Itarieliitta, 
tome  i.,  pp.  170-183^,  has  endeavorctl  to  show  that  the 


CoHtolalo  waa  compiled  at  Barcelona ;  and  that  it  coo- 
tains  the  rules  according  to  which  the  consuls  which 
the  Barcelonese  had  established  In  foreign  places  so 
early  as  1268,  were  to  render  their  decisions.  It  is 
certain  that  the  Consolato  witj  printed  for  the  flr«t  time 
at  Barcelona,  in  1502 ;  and  that  the  early  Italian  and 
French  editions  are  translations  from  the  ("utalun. 
Azuni  has,  indeed,  sufficiently  proved  that  the  Pisnns 
had  a  code  of  maritime  laws  at  a  very  early  iieriuil 
and  that  several  of  the  regulations  in  it  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  those  In  the  Consnlato.  Hut  it  does 
not  apiiear  that  the  Barcelonese  were  awnre  of  the 
regulations  of  the  Pisans,  or  that  the  resemblance 
between  them  and  those  in  the  Consolato  is  mure  than 
accidental ;  or  may  not  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
currence that  can  hardly  fail  to  obtain  auiong  well- 
informed  persons  legislating  upon  the  same  topics,  and 
influenced  by  principles  and  practices  derived  from 
the  civil  law. 

M.  Purdossus,  In  the  second  volume  of  his  excellent 
work  already  referred  to,  appears  to  have  been  «utlj. 
clcntly  disposed,  had  there  been  any  grounds  to  gu 
upon,  to  set  up  a  claim  in  favor  of  Morseilles  to  the 
honor  of  being  the  liirth-placo  of  the  Consolaln ;  l.ut  he 
candidly  admits  that  such  a  pretunsion  could  not  Ijc  su|>- 
ported,  and  unwillingly  adheres  to  Cupmany's  o|iinioii. 
"Quoiquo  Frunvais,"  says  ho,  "  (luoique  [Kirtee  par 
des  sentlmens  de  raconnoissunce,  (ju'aucun  evinemeut 
ne  sauroit  affoibltr,  h  falro  vuloir  tout  co  qui  est  en  fa- 
veur  <le  Marseilles,  je  dols  reconnoitre  franclieinent  ([ue 
les  probabiiitiis  remiMirtunt  en  favour  de  llart'elouo." 
— Tome  ii.  But  to  wiiichever  city  the  honor  of  com- 
piling the  Consolali)  may  bo  duo,  there  can  be  no  doulit 
that  its  antiquity  has  lieen  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is 
affirmed,  in  a  preface  to  the  different  editions,  that  It 
wii  solcmnl}-  accepted,  subscribed  and  promulgated 
as  iHidy  of  maritime  law,  liy  the  Holy  See  In  11)75 
una  by  the  kings  of  France  and  other  [lotontates  at 
different  periods  between  lOTfi  and  1270.  But  Ciu)- 
man}-,  Azuni,  and  Purdessus,  have  shown  in  the  clear- 
est and  most  satisfactory  manner  timt  the  eircuiiistan- 
ces  alluded  to  in  this  sketch  could  not  |Hi«silily  Invo 
taken  place,  and  that  it  is  wholly  unworthy  of  atten- 
tion. The  most  proluilde  opinion  seems  to  lie,  tliat  It 
was  compiled,  and  licgan  to  be  introduced  alMiut  the 
end  of  the  13th  or  beginning  of  the  1-ltli  centiirv. 
And  notwithstanding  its  prolixity,  and  the  want  of 
precision  and  clearness,  the  eorres|ioiulencc  of  the 
greater  number  of  its  rules  with  the  ascertained  prin- 
ciplcs  of  justice  and  public  utility,  gradually  led,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  any  agreement,  to  its  acloptidii 
as  a  system  of  maritime  jurisprudence  by  all  the  na- 
tions contiguous  to  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  still  of 
high  authority,  ('itsan-gis  says  of  it,  ttiougli  perlia|is, 
too  8tr<ingly,  "  Cousulatus  mnrin,  in  iimltriin  nmriti- 
ntis,  lanqnam  unii'frsali'  conauetiitto  habins  rim  In/is^  I'n- 
rioltibiliter  allendmda  est  npud  omnes  pi\n-inci<ia  i-t  na- 
lionet." — Disc.  211. 

The  collection  of  sea  laws  next  in  celebrity,  but  an- 
terior, perhaps,  in  point  of  time,  is  that  ileiKimii  ated 
thu  Iloole  Jra  ,/ugeinenls  (rOleivn.  Tliero  is  as  much 
diversity  of  opinion  us  to  tlio  origin  of  these  laws,  us 
there  is  with  respect  to  the  origin  of  the  Coiisotntn. 
The  prevailing  opinion  in  (ireat  Britain  has  been,  th.it 
they  were  compiled  by  direction  of  (Jueen  Eleanor, 
wife  of  Henry  II.,  in  licr  quality  of  Duchess  of  tiui- 
eiine  ;  and  tluit  they  were  afterward  enlarged  ami  im- 
proved by  her  son  Uichard  1.,  at  his  return  froui  (Ik- 
Holy  Land;  but  this  statement  is  new  aitiiiitted  tu 
rest  on  no  good  foundation.  The  most  prolialile  theory 
seems  to  be,  that  they  are  a  collection  nf  the  rules  or 
practices  followed  ut  thu  priiuipal  French  ports  on 
the  Atlantic,  as  Bordeaux,  Itoehelle,  (it.  .Malu,  etc. 
They  contain,  indeed,  rules  that  arc  essential  tu  all 
maritime  transactions,  wlieruver  tlioy  may  bo  carriod 
on ;  but  the  references  in  the  code  sulliciently  prove 
that  it  is  uf  French  oriyin.     The  circuiustauco  of  that 
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monarch's  having  large  posseaslona  in  France  at  the 
period  when  the  Rules  of  Oleron  were  collected,  natu- 
rally facilitutcd  their  introduction  into  England ;  and 
they  have  long  enjoyed  a  very  high  degree  of  authority 
in  that  countij-.  "  I  call  them  the  laws  of  Oleron," 
said  a  great  civilian  (Sir  LeoUne  Jenkins,  Charge  to  the 
CiiutM  Ports),  "  not  but  that  they  are  peculiarly 
enough  English,  lieing  long  since  incorporated  into 
the  cuftoms  and  statntes  of  oar  admiralties ;  but  the 
equity  of  them  is  so  great,  and  the  use  and  reason  of 
tliem  »o  general,  that  they  are  linown  and  received  all 
the  world  over  by  that,  rather  than  by  any  other 
name,"  Molloy,  however,  has  more  correctly,  per- 
haps, said  of  the  laws  of  Oleron,  that  "  they  never 
olrtained  any  other  or  greater  force  than  those  of 
Khudes  formerly  did ;  that  is,  they  were  esteemed  for 
the  reason  and  equity  found  in  them,  and  applied  to 
the  case  emergent." — De  Jure  Maritimo  et  Navaii. 

A  code  of  maritime  law  issued  by  Wisby,  in  the 
iiiland  of  Gothland,  in  the  Ualtic,  has  long  enjoyed 
a  liiifh  reputation  in  the  north.  The  date  of  its  com- 
piliition  is  uncertain ;  but  it  is  comparatively  modem. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  the  northern  jurists  contend 
that  the  laws  of  Wisby  are  older  than  the  Rules  of 
Uleron,  and  that  the  latter  are  chiefly  copied  from  the 
former  I  But  it  has  been  repeatedly  sliown  that  there 
is  not  so  much  as  the  shadow  of  a  foundation  for  this 
statement.  See  Paruessus,  VoUection,  etc.,  tome  i., 
pp.  425,  4C2  ;  Foreign  Quarterlg  Review,  No.  18,  art. 
JInnseatic  League.  The  laws  of  Wisby  are  not  cer- 
tainly older  than  the  latter  part  of  the  14th  or  begin- 
ning of  tlie  15th  century ;  and  have  obviously  l)een 
compiled  from  the  Contolato  del  Mare,  tlie  Rules  of  Ole- 
ron, and  other  codes  that  were  then  in  use,  Grotius 
has  spoken  of  these  laws  in  the  most  laudatory  man- 
ner:—"Quie  de  maritimia  negotiit,"  says  he,  "  inmlas 
Galhlandiat  habitatoribui  placuerunt,  tantum  in  le  habent, 
turn  equitatit,  turn  prudentice,  ut  omnes  oceani  accoUe  eo, 
turn  lanquam  proprio,  ted  velut  gentium  jure,  utantur." — 
Prolegomena  ad  Procopium,  p.  64. 

Besides  the  codes  now  mentioned,  the  ordinances  of 
the  Ifanse  Towns,  issued  in  1597  and  1614,  contain  a 
system  of  laws  relating  to  navigation  that  is  of  great 
authority.  The  judgments  of  Damme,  the  customs  of 
Amsterdam,  etc.,  are  also  often  quoted.  A  translation 
of  the  law  of  Oleron,  Wisby,  and  the  Hanse  Towns, 
is  given  in  the  8d  edition  of  Malynes's  I^x  Mercatoria, 
but  the  edition  of  them  in  the  work  of  M.  Pardeaaus, 
referred  to  in  the  text,  is  infinitely  superior  to  every 
otiier.  But  by  far  the  most  complete  and  well-digested 
system  of  maritimo  jurisprudence  that  has  ever  ap- 
peared, is  that  comprised  in  the  famous  Ordimnance  ile 
la  Marine  issued  liy  Ivouts  XIV.,  in  1681.  This  excel- 
lent code  was  compiled  under  the  direction  of  M.  Col- 
bert, liy  individuals  of  great  talent  and  learning,  after 
a  careful  revision  of  ail  the  ancient  sea  laws  of  France 
and  other  countries,  and  upon  consultation  with  the 
dilfert-'nt  parliaments,  the  courts  of  admiralty,  and  the 
chani')ers  of  oomraerco,  of  the  different  towns.  It 
eomliines  whatever  experience  and  the  wisdom  of  ages 
had  sliowu  to  be  best  in  the  Roman  laws,  and  in  the 
institutiims  of  the  modern  maritime  states  of  Kiiropo. 
In  the  preface  to  his  treatise  on  the  Imw  of  Hhipping, 
Lord  Tenterdon  says  : — "  If  the  reader  should  be  of- 
fended at  the  fre((ucnt  references  to  thit:  ordinance,  I 
must  request  him  to  recollect  that  those  references  are 
made  to  the  maritime  code  of  a  great  coinnicrcial  na- 
tion, v/liich  has  contributed  much  of  its  national  prus- 
|>erity  to  lliat  code  :  a  code  composed  in  the  reign  uf  a 
|H)litic  pi'inco ;  under  the  auspices  of  a  wise  and  un- 
lightcned  minister ;  by  laborious  and  learned  persons, 
who  selected  the  most  valuable  iiriuciples  of  all  the 
maritime  laws  then  existing  ;  and  whicli,  in  matter, 
method,  and  stjle,  is  one  of  tho  most  llnishud  acts  uf 
legislation  that  ever  was  promulgated."  Tlie  ordi- 
nance of  1081  was  publlslied  in  1760,  with  a  detailed 
and  mast  elaborate  commentary  by  M.  Valin,  iu  3  vol- 


umes, 4to.  It  is  impossible  which  to  tdmire  most  in 
this  commentar}',  the  learning  or  the  sound  good  sense 
of  the  writer.  I^rd  Mansfield  was  indebted  for  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  his  superior  knowledge  of 
the  principles  of  maritime  jurisprudence  to  a  careful 
study  of  M.  Valin's  work. 

'lijat  part  of  the  Code  de  Comn%erce  which  treats  of 
maritime  affairs,  insurance,  etc.,  is  copied  with  very 
little  alteration,  from  tho  ordinance  of  1681.     The  few 
changes  that  have  l)een  made  are  not  always  improve- 
ments.    No  system  or  code  of  maritimo  law  has  ever 
been  issued  by  authority  in  Great  Britain      The  laws 
and  practices  that  now  obtain  among  them,  in  refer- 
ence to  maritime  affairs  have  been  founded  p.-ineinnlly 
on  the  practices  of  merchants,  the  principles  laid  down 
in  the  civil  law,  the  laws  of  Oleron  and  Wisby,  the 
works  of  distinguished  jurisconsults,  the  judicial  de- 
cisions of  their  own  and  foreign  countries,  etc.     A  law 
so  constructed  has  necessarily  been  in  a  progressive 
state  of  improvement ;  and,  thougli  still  susceptible  of 
amendment,   it  corresponds,  at  this    moment,   more 
nearly,  perhaps,  than  t       other  system  of  maritime 
law,  with  those  universally  recognized  principles  of 
justice  and  general  convenience  by  which  the  transac- 
tions of  merchants  and  navigators  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated.    Tiie  decisions  of  Lord  Mansfield  did  much  to 
fix  the  principles,  and  to  improve  and  perfect  the  mar- 
itime lav.-  of  England.     It  is  also  under  great  obliga- 
tions to  Lord  Stowell.     The  decisions  of  tho  latter 
chiefly,  indeed,  respect  questions  of  neutrality,  grow- 
ing out  of  the  conflicting  pretensions  of  belligerents  and 
neutrals  during  tlie  lute  war ;  but  the  principles  and 
doctrines  which  he  unfolds  in  treating  those  questions, 
throw  a  strong  and  steady  light  on  those  branches  of 
maritime  law.     It  has  occasionally,  indeed,  been  al- 
leged— and  the  allegation  is  probably,  in  some  degree 
well  founded — that    his   lordship    has  conceded  too 
much  to  the  claims  of  belligerents.     Still,  however, 
his  judgments  must  be  regarded,  allowing  for  this  ex- 
cusalde  bias,  as  among  the  noblest  monuments  of  judi- 
cial wisdom  of  which  any  country  can  Ijoast.     "  They 
will  be  contemplated,"  says  Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall, 
"  with  applause  and  veneration,  as  long  as  depth  of 
learning,  soundness  of  argument,  enlightened  wisdom, 
and  the  chaste  beauties  of  eloquence,  hold  any  place 
in  the  estimation  of  mankind." — On  Imurance,  Prelim. 
Disc.     The   Treatise  of  the  Law  Relative  to  Merchant 
Ships  and  Seamen,  by  the  late  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  does  credit  to  the  talents,  eru- 
dition, and  liberality  of  its  noble  and  learned  author. 
It  gives,  within  a  brief  compass,  a  clear  and  admirable 
exposition  of  tho  most  important  brunches  of  our  imir- 
itimo  law  ;  and  may  bo  consulted  with  equal  facility 
and  advantage  by  the  merchant,  the  general  scholar, 
and  the  lawyer.     Mr.  Serjeant  Marshall  has  entered 
very  fully  into  some,  and  has  touched  upon  most  points 
of  maritime  law,  in  his  work  on  Insurance;  and  has 
discussed  them  with  great  learning  and  sagacity.     The 
works  of  Mr.  Justice  Park,  Mr.  llolt,  and  a  fuw  oth- 
ers, are  also  valualdc.     Of  the  earlier  treatises,  the 
Lex  Mercatoria  of  Malynes  is  by  far  the  best ;  and, 
considering  tho  period  of  its  publication  (16'i°2),  is  a 
very    extraordinary    porformence.      See  North  Am. 
Rei:,  vi.,  ;f»3  (J.  Stouv),  ii.,  218,  xiii.,  1  (H.  Whka- 
TON)  ;  JfutU's  Mag.,  xiii.,  232,  i't5,  x.,  337,  ix.,  201,- 
36H,  643,  xiv.,  547,  xv.,  75,  xxiv.,  191. 

Tho  murino  law  of  the  United  States  is  the  same  as 
tho  marine  law  of  Europe.  It  is  not  the  law  of  a  partic- 
ular country,  but  tho  general  law  of  nations ;  and  Lord 
Mansliold  applied  to  its  universal  adoption  the  express- 
ive language  of  Cicero,  when  speaking  of  tho  eternal 
laws  of  justice ;  "  Nee  orit  alia  lex  Romiu,  alia  Ath;cnis ; 
alia  nunc,  alia  postlmo ;  sed  et  omnes  gentes,  ct  omni  teni- 
[wro  una  lex  et  sempiterna,  ct  immortalis  contineliit." 
Ill  treating  of  this  law,  wo  refer  to  its  pacific  charac- 
ter as  the  law  of  commerce  and  navigation  in  time  of 
peace.     The  respective  rights  of  bvUigercnta  and  nuu- 
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tnlt  in  time  of  war  oonstituto  th»  ood*  of  priM  Uw, 
•nd  that  fumm  •  distinct  Uw  of  inqalry.  Whut  Lord 
Uiin.stield  Bicotioned  th«  litw-in«rchant  m  being  a 
bnincli  of  puliiic  law,  it  wait  l>ecaui«  tlwt  Uw  did  not 
rast  e««antially  ft>r  its  oliaractar  and  autliority  on  the 
positive  institutions  and  local  customs  of  any  particu- 
lar country,  but  consisted  of  certain  principles  nf 
equity,  and  usages  of  trade,  whkh  general  commerce 
and  a  common  tense  of  Justice  had  establislied  to  ragn- 
Uto  the  dealings  of  marrhautA  and  mariners  in  all  the 
commercUl  countries  of  the  civilized  world. 

In  the  study  and  enltiration  of  nuritlme  Uw  our 
Improvement  lias  b«an  rapid,  and  our  career  illustrious, 
since  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  decisions  in  federal  courts,  in 
conimorciiil  oases,  have  done  credit  to  the  intellectual 
and  moral  character  of  the  nation,  and  the  ai  jiiiralty 
courtti  in  particular  have  displayed  great  research  and 
a  familiar  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  the  marine 
law  of  Kurope, 

The  reports  nf  Judicial  dacialons  in  the  several  States, 
and  mperially  in  the  States  of  Ma«»ach  setts.  New 
Yoric,  and  Tennsylvania,  evinco  great  attention  to 
maritime  questions ;  and  they  contain  aliundant  proofs 
that  nur  courts  have  been  dealing  largely  with  that 
buxineHS  nf  our  enterprising  and  commercial  people. 
Oeclaratitm  nnfitriing  Maritime  Iaiip  nirffwil  Ay  fA«  Plmi- 
polmliariet  iif  Ureal  Uritnin,  Aiftria,  Franre,  Pnn- 
$ia,  Huitia,  Hartlinia,  anil  Turkey,  auembted  in 
Coni/rrm  at  Paris,  April  Iti,  IHM: 
The  plenipotentiaries  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  Par- 
is, on  the  .Wth  of  March,  1H^<;,  nxsenibled  in  confer- 
ence, ctmsidering :  That  maritime  law  in  time  of  war 
hsM  long  l)een  the  Kuoject  of  deploiable  dixputcs  ;  that 
the  uncertainty  of  the  law  and  of  the  duties  in  such  a 
matter  gives  rise  to  differences  of  opinion  lietween  neu- 
trals and  belligerents  which  may  occasion  serious  difH- 
culties,  and  even  conflicts ;  that  it  is,  consequently, 
advantageous  to  establish  a  uniform  doctrine  on  so  im- 
IKirtsnt  a  point;  that  the  plenipotentiaries  assembled 
in  Congress  at  I'aris  can  not  better  respimd  to  the  in- 
tentions by  which  their  governments  are  animated, 
than  by  seeking  to  introduce  into  intematiimiil  rela- 
tions fixml  principles  in  this  respect.  The  alwve-men- 
tioned  plrniputentlaries,  lieing  duly  authorized,  resolved 
to  concert  among  themselvea  as  to  the  means  of  attain- 
ing this  object;  knd  having  come  to  on  agreement, 
havf  adopted  the  following  solemn  declarations : 

1.  I'rivateering  is,  and  remains,  abolished.  2.  The 
neutral  flag  covers  etiemies'  floods,  with  the  exception 
of  contraband  of  war.  8.  The  neutral  gixMls,  with  the 
exception  of  contraband  of  war,  are  not  lialdo  to  cap- 
ture under  enemy's  flag.  4.  Bloclcades,  in  order  to 
be  binding,  must  be  effective ;  that  is  to  say,  main- 
tained liy  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access  to 
the  coast  by  the  enemy. 

The  governments  of  the  undersigned  plcni|)otcn- 
Uaries  engage  to  bring  the  prenent  dei'luration  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  .States  which  have  not  taken  part  in 
the  (Jongress  nf  I'aris,  and  invite  them  to  accede  to  it. 
Convinctjd  that  the  maxims  which  they  now  proclaim 
can  not  but  lie  received  with  gratitude  by  tlie  whole 
world,  the  undersigned  plenipotentiaries  doubt  not  that 
the  effortit  of  their  governments  to  obtain  the  general 
atloptiim  thereof  will  l«  crowned  with  full  success. 
The  present  declaration  is  not,  and  shall  not  be  bind- 
ing, except  Itetwnen  those  powers  who  have  acceded 
or  shall  accede  to  it.  ■■    ' 

Done  at  Paris  the  K.th  of  April,  1850. 
l.Signed.) 

IIUOI^SC^IIAIIK.'CRTEIN,  HATJtrRI.HT, 
HtJRXRR,  OkLOPF, 

n'AI.RWSKI,  UrI'N.SOW, 

Hot'IU{IIK<(KY,  CtVOUII, 

C'l.AnENtM)K,  I>K  Vll.LAMARINA, 

Cowi.Kr,  Aai.i, 

MANTKUrfKI^  MkIIKMMKI)  UjBMIt. 


Th«  Unltrf  Stataa'  EmouIIt*,  through  th«  Depart- 
ment  of  8tat«,  oommunioatad  to  the  Frtnch  sovTm 
ment  ita  raply  in  August  li(66,  via.  i  '^      ™' 

These  four  poinU  an  imlivijiibU,  because  be  can  uot 
accept  the  first  point— the  almlition  of  prlvateerini; 
Uovemor  Marcy  respeotfully  proposes,  however  two 
distinct  amendments :  ' 

1.  Either  to  aild  to  the  Jirnt  proposition  in  the  "  de- 
claration"  of  the  Congress  of  Paris — 

"At.  that  the  private  property  of  the  sul)jects  or 
oitiiens  of  a  belligerent  oa  the  high  seas  shall  Im  ex- 
empted from  seizure  by  public  armed  vesneU  nf  the 
other  belligerents,  except  it  be  contraliand,"  or 

•id.  To  a<lopt  the  2d,  ad,  and  4th  proi)ositions,  Avith- 
out  the  first.* 

The  argument  contained  in  the  reply  of  (tovernnr 
Marcy  la  historical,  argumentative,  and  forcible. 

It  goes  to  say,  that  no  nation  has  a  right  to  pre. 
8cril»o  to  anotlier  what  shall  constitute  her  inilit,ifv 
or  naval  force;  and  that  we  can,  consistently  with 
our  institutions  and  I>oUcy,  neither  agree  not  to  em- 
ploy volunteers  on  Und,  nor  privateere  on  tlio  hiLrli 
seas.  When  a  nation  having  a  largo  sUnding  urinv 
is  threatening  a  nation  with  a  small  standing  armv 
the  latter  must  have  recourse  to  volunteent ;  and  so 
when  a  nation  with  a  Urge  navy,  makes  wur  on  an- 
nther  with  an  inferior  navy,  the  latter  must  hiivo  re- 
course  to  privateers,  otherwise  the  nation  witli  a  lar™ 
navy  could  employ  a  portion  of  her  navy  to  keep  tho 
inferior  navy  of  her  enemy  in  check,  and  witli  the 
rest  sweep  tho  commerce  of  the  latter  from  tlie  ocean. 
Parity  of  position  could  only  bo  reached  if  the  armed 
cruisers  of  the  superior  navy  and  other  national  ships 
of  war  wouhl  forego  making  captures  of  the  enemy's 
property  on  tlie  high  seas,  or  if  the  nation  with  an  In- 
ferior  navy  armed  privateers  to  inflict  ai  much  dnmam 
on  the  commerce  of  the  greater  naval  power  as  the 
Utter  does  on  its  inferior  enemy.  The  conclmlini' 
imrtion  of  Mr.  Marcy's  reply  U  as  follows : 

"  In  discMSHing  the  effect  of  the  proposed  measure— 
the  alMtlition  of  privateering — a  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing condition  of  nations  is  almost  unavoidable.  An 
instance  will  at  once  present  itself  in  regard  to  two 
nations  where  the  commerce  of  each  i-  aliout  equal 
and  about  equally  wide-spread  over  the  world.  As 
cximmercial  [lowera  they  approach  to  an  cciuality,  liut 
a.i  naval  powers  there  is  great  disparity  between  them. 
Tlie  regular  navy  of  one  vastly  exceeds  that  of  the 
other.  In  case  of  war  lietwcen  them  only  an  incnn- 
siderable  part  of  the  navj-  of  the  one  wnuld  lie  required 
to  prevent  that  of  the  otlier  from  being  used  for  de- 
fense or  aggression,  while  the  remainder  wnuld  be  ds- 
voted  to  the  unemltarrassed  employment  of  destroying 
the  commerce  of  the  weaker  in  naval  »trenf,th.  The 
fatal  consequence  of  tills  great  inequality  of  naval  fnrco 
between  two  such  lielligerents  would  Im  in  part  rem- 
edied liy  the  use  of  privateers ;  in  that  case,  while 
either  might  assail  the  commerce  of  the  other  in  every 
sea,  they  would  be  obliged  to  distribute  and  om|i|(iy 
tlieir  respective  navies  in  tho  work  of  pmtpcticni.  This 
statement  only  illustrates  what  would  be  the  case, 
with  some  modifleation,  in  overj-  war  where  tli"re 
may  lie  considerable  disparity  in  the  naval  strength  of 
the  lielligerents. 

"  History  throws  much  light  uimn  the  question. 
France,  at  an  early  periml,  wai  withniit  »  navy;  and 
in  her  wars  with  Great  Britain  and  Sjiain,  l>.)th  naval 
powers,  she  resorted,  with  signal  giMHl  elfect,  tci  pri- 
vateering, not  only  for  protectinu,  but  sticccssful  ag- 
gression. Hlio  obtained  many  prlvntcert  from  Ilnl- 
lanil,  ond  by  this  force  gained  decided  adviint;i^es  on 
the  ocean  over  her  enemy.  While  in  that  condition 
France  could  liar<lly  have  lieen  exi)e<-ted  to  (irii;innte 
or  concur  in  a  proposition  to  alHilish  private  Tin;;. 
Tiie  condition  of  many  of  the  smaller  States  nf  the 
world  is  nnw,  in  relation  to  naval  powers,  n"t  much 
unlike  that  of  France  in  the  middle  of  the  Kith  century. 
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At  a  later  poriod,  during  the  reign  of  Loulii  XIV.,  aev- 
erul  expoditloni  were  fitted  uat  liy  hltii,  onmpoitn 
wlK'Ily  of  privateem,  which  we:e  moat  efTectlvely  em- 
pliived  lu  proDeoiittng  hostilitiea  with  naval  powers. 
Thuxe  whu  may  have  at  any  time  a  control  on  the 
ocean  will  be  vtrongly  tempted  to  regulate  ita  une  In  ii 
manner  to  aubiierve  their  own  interctts  and  ambltioON 
prujecti.  The  ocean  ia  the  common  property  of  all 
nntiiina ;  and  instead  of  yielding  to  n  meannre  which 
will  l>e  likely  to  aecure  to  a  few — poaaildy  to  one — an 
Ofuendancy  over  it,  each  Hhould  pertinacinuxly  retain 
all  the  meanH  it  |wi<ae:wi«a  to  defend  the  common  herit- 
i^te,  A  predominant  power  upon  the  ocean  Ih  mom 
menacing  to  the  well  being  of  others  than  auch  a 
i)uwer  on  laud  ;  and  all  are  alike  interented  in  renlRt- 
ing  a  meaaure  calculated  to  facilitate  the  permanent 
eauililiihment  of  auch  a  domination,  whether  to  be 
wielded  by  one  power  or  ahared  among  a  few  othen. 
Tlio  injuries  likely  to  result  from  surrendering  the  do- 
minion of  the  seas  to  one  or  a  few  nations  which  have 
powerful  navies,  arise  mainly  fron\  the  practice  of  aul>- 
jectiiig  privt  .e  property  on  the  ocean  to  neizure  by  liel- 
ligereiitH.  Justice  and  humanity  demand  this  practice 
shoulil  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  rules  in  relation  to 
audi  property  on  land  ahould  be  extended  to  it  when 
fouud  up<m  the  high  aeas. 

•'  The  President,  therefore,  pro|ioses  to  add  to  the  first 
proposition  in  the  '  Dtclarution'  of  the  Congress  at 
Paris  the  following  words:  '  And  that  the  private 
pru|XTty  of  t'le  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  belligerent 
on  the  high  seas  shall  lie  exempted  from  seizur-) 
bv  pulilic  armed  vessels  of  the  other  lielligerent,  ex- 
cept it  lie  contraband.'  Thus  amended,  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stjites  will  adopt  it,  together  with 
the  othur  three  principles  contained  in  that  '  Declara- 
tion.' I  am  directed  to  communicate  the  approval  of 
the  i'resident  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  pro|)<>- 
gitieiis,  independently  of  the  first,  should  the  amend- 
ment lie  unacceptable.  The  amendment  Is  run  m- 
mended  by  so  many  powerful  considerations,  and  he 
principle  which  calls  for  it  has  so  long  had  tlie  m- 
phatic  sanction  of  all  enlightened  nations  in  miii'  try 
operations  on  land,  that  the  I'resident  is  reluctant  to 
believe  it  will  meet  with  any  serious  opposition.  With- 
out the  proposed  modilication  of  the  first  principle,  he 
can  not  convince  himself  that  it  would  lie  wise  or  safo 
to  cli;m;{e  the  existing  law  in  regard  to  the  right  of 
privateering. 

''  If  the  amendment  should  not  lie  adopted,  it  will  bo 
pro|ier  for  the  United  States  to  have  sonio  underxtand- 
ing  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  their  privateers  when 
they  shall  have  occasion  to  visit  the  ports  of  those 
powprs  wliich  are  or  may  become  parties  to  tlie  declara- 
tion to  the  Congress  ut  Paris.  The  United  States  will, 
upon  the  ground  of  right  and  comity,  claim  for  them 
the  same  consideration  to  wliiuh  they  are  entitled,  and 
which  iras  extended  to  them  under  the  law  of  nations, 
before  the  atti-mpte<l  modification  of  it  by  that  Con- 
gresis. 

"  As  connected  with  the  subject  herein  discussed,  it  is 
not  inappropriate  tu  remark  that  a  duo  regard  to  the 
fair  claims  of  the  neutrals  would  seem  to  require  some 
moditiciition,  if  not  an  aliandonmont,  of  the  diictrine  in 
relation  to  contraband  trade.  Nations  which  preserve 
the  relations  of  |>cace  should  not  be  injuriously  affect- 
ed in  their  comniprcinl  intcnxinrso  by  those  which 
chmisc  to  involve  themselves  in  war^  provided  the  citi- 
lens  of  such  jieaceful  nations  do  not  compromise  their 
character  as  neutrals  Iiy  direct  intorfercnco  with  the 
military  ojierations  of  the  iMdligerents.  Tlin  laws  of 
siege  and  liloi^kade,  it  is  believed,  alTorJ  all  the  reme- 
dies against  neutrals  that  the  parties  to  war  can  justly 
claim.  Tlieso  laws  interdict  all  trade  with  the  be- 
sieged or  blockaded  places.  \  further  interference 
with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  neutniN,  in  nowise  to 
blame  for  an  existing  state  of  hostilities,  is  contrary 
to  the  obvious  dictates  of  justice,     if  this  view  of  the 


RUbjact  could  lie  adopted,  and  prMticslly  obMrved  by 
all  civlliied  nations,  the  right  of  learch,  which  has 
lieen  the  sourne  of  so  much  annoyance,  and  of  so  many 
njuries  to  neutral  commerce,  would  be  restricted  to 
I  mil  cases  only  as  JuatiHed  a  suspicion  of  an  attempt 
t '  trade  with  pUcea  actually  In  a  state  of  siege  or 
b  ockade, 

"  ilrnna"'.^  and  justice  demand  that  the  calamities 
!i  lent  .0  war  ahould  lie  strictly  limited  to  the  bolli- 
f.  t  themselves,  uid  to  those  who  voluntarily  take 
pt  rt  with  them ;  but  neutrals,  alxtalning  in  good 
(»  th  from  such  complicity,  ought  to  Ira  loft  to  pursue 
tl  eir  ordinary  trade  with  either  belligerent  withoat 
n  striotions  in  respect  to  the  articles  entering  into  it. 

"  Though  the  United  States  do  not  propose  to  embar- 
rass the  other  pending  negotiations  relative  to  the 
rights  of  neutrals,  by  pressing  this  change  in  the  law 
of  contraband,  they  will  be  ready  to  give  it  their  sanc- 
tion w'  .ever  there  is  a  prospect  of  its  favorable  recep- 
tion by  other  maritime  p<iwors. 

' '  The  undersigned  avails  himself  of  this  opportunity 
to  renew  to  the  Count  de  Sartiges  the  assurance  of  his 
high  consideration. 

"  W.  L.  Maucy." 

The  points  here  settled  are  all  of  them  important. 
Privateering  lias  been  the  scourge  of  the  ocean — n 
lawless  sort  of  warfare  between  belligerents  them- 
selves— a  grievous  annoyance  and  damage  to  neutrals, 
and  a  most  prolific  school  of  pii-acy.  Those  whose 
recollection  extends  back  80  or  40  years  remember 
when  the  ocean  was  traversed  by  pirates,  trained  for 
their  fiendish  business  by  the  long  wars  of  the  earlier 
years  of  the  centur}'.  The  best  men  of  modern  Chris- 
tendom had  never  ceased  to  protest  against  the  sys- 
tem. Sweden  and  Holland  attempted,  in  the  17th 
century,  to  put  an  end  to  the  practice,  but  without 
eflPect.  The  United  States  and  Prussia,  in  1785,  en- 
tered into  stipulations  against  privateering,  as  be- 
tween themselves,  but  did  not  renew  the  provision. 
The  French  legislature,  in  1792,  made  a  similar,  but 
fruitless  effort.  Privateering  was  destined  to  have 
one  license  more  for  perpetrating  its  atrocities,  and 
shocking  the  sense  of  mankind.  Jurists  lamented  the 
practice,  but  were  forced  to  acknowledge  it  a  part  of 
the  law  of  nations,  and  gave  up  in  despair  all  expecta- 
tion of  an  early  abandonment  of  the  legalized  nut- 
rage. 

When  the  late  war  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  occurred,  it  was  matter  of  general  gratulation 
that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  saved  the  wo.-ld  from 
the  curst  if  privateering;  and  much  more  did  the 
world  rejoice,  at  the  commencement  of  the  late  Euro- 
pean war,  when  England  and  Franco  announced  their 
intention  to  grant  no  letters  of  marque.  With  the 
conclusion  of  that  war — as  part  of  the  conclusion,  in- 
deed— wo  have  the  solemn  compact  of  tho  great  pow- 
ers of  Europe,  that  "  )irivateering  is,  and  remains, 
abolished."  It  is  nu  imimrtunt  step  in  tho  progress 
of  humanity. 

The  declaration  that  "  the  neutral  flag  covers  ene- 
mies' gowls,  with  tlio  exception  of  contraband  of  war," 
diminishes  greatly  the  liitbilities  of  the  world  to  future 
strifes.  Until  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  recent  war, 
(Sreat  Britain  had  steadily  maintained  the  contrary 
doctrine  as  the  law  of  nations.  Tho  Empress  of  Rus- 
sia, in  1780,  set  forth  precisel}'  the  doctrine  of  the  late 
Paris  (ionforence,  and  gained  the  concurreni^e  of  most 
of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  of  tho  government  of  the 
I'nited  States.  Great  Ilritain  refused  to  yield,  and 
the  other  nations,  one  after  another,  submitted  to  the 
interpretations  of  that  power.  Even  Uussia  herself 
conceded  that  point,  and  in  1801  agrcp ",  by  treaty, 
that  an  enemy's  property  was  not  protected  in  neutr.ii 
ships.  Jurists,  our  own  with  the  rest,  regarded  the 
question  of  international  law  as  settled  on  tho  Itritish 
interpretation.  Tho  qualified  aci^ession  of  England,  in 
the  Declaration  of  1864,  to  the  principles  of  the  Armed 
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Neatnillty  ncr*K<nn«<l,  thrrafom,  Koneral  Hnil  grMty- 
lnf(  i<ur]>r<iiF.  It  then  •ntrrml  the  mind*  of  none,  how- 
avrr,  that  within  two  yearn  nhn  wniilii  rnnki^  hnr  full 
arreimlnn  to  thooe  principle*,  liy  a  rompact  with  thone 
very  power*  againut  whom,  on  thl«  name  qiiention,  nho 
hail  leveled  the  broailnide*  of  her  fleet*.  In  reganl  to 
thin  particulAr,  Rip  lia  i*  the  viotorioii*  party,  anil  lier 
triumph  i*  a  note  of  human  pm^re**.  Tiirkex ,  tiHi, 
ha*  a  pntiiil  dlatinction  in  thin  declaration,  for  in  *et- 
tlinff  the  point  that  free  iihlpt  make  free  gooil*,  fih'<  i* 
liut  puliliahinK  anew  what  nhc  wa»  the  flrnt  to  ciccinre 
'ibO  year*  a(?o.  The  lalMirn  of  our  own  goveninient 
have  Iwen  in  the  *ame  direction  thmugh  the  whole 
period  of  our  national  liintory.  Our  government, 
while  admitting  the  Kn^liah  rule  as  to  the  law  of  na- 
tion*, haa  dei^ireii  that  the  rule  had  no  foundation  in 
natural  ri^ht,  and  in  repeated  treatie*  ha*  Kained  the 
iniertinn  of  the  doctrine  now  proclaimed  in  I'lirin. 

The  third  item  in  the  lata  Declaration  hn*  lieen  le** 
the  oi'caxion  >if  iliircrence*  than  the  Kerond.  The 
fourth  il  a  coni'Iu*lve  teatimony  against  "  pa|>er  Idock- 
adaa." 

Whether  our  )(oveniment  will  "accede"  in  form  to 
the  poiut*  named  may  lie  doul>tcd,  thoU){h  every  one 
of  them  i*  a  conce**lun  to  [irinciple*  or  uanf^e*  for 
which  we  have  contended,  and  all,  it  may  l>e  hofted, 
will  have  our  uniform  and  hearty  practical  concur- 
rence. It  ha*  been  generally  the  imlicv  of  our  xtate*- 
men  to  keep  our  ({ovemment  clear  from  allianceH 
which  mi^ht.  under  anj-  circumstance*,  lie  rmliarra**- 
inK,  and  that  di*|m!iition  may  demand  for  u*,  even  in 
thi*  instance,  an  attitude  of  independeni'e.  However 
thi*  may  lie,  the  moral  aense  of  tlie  nation  will  accept 
with  thunkfulncA*  the  result*  of  the  I'arl*  Conference, 
iind  Ilio  Christian  will  *ee  new  fomtokenini^*  of  that 
day  wlicn  nation*  ahull  learn  war  no  more. 

Maritime  iKMins.  The  contract*  of  bnllnmry 
and  rrtpumlnilin  are  maritime  loan*  of  n  very  high 
iind  privileged  nature,  ami  they  are  always  uplielil  l>y 
the  admiralty  with  a  strong  hand,  when  entered  into 
AoiKJ  Jble,  and  without  any  suspicion  of  firaud.  The 
princiiile  on  which  they  are  founded  and  *upported  is 
of  great  anti<|uity,  and  {lenetrate*  *o  deeply  into  it, 
that  Kmerigon  *ay*  it*  origin  can  not  l>e  traced.  It 
was  borrowed  by  the  Romans  from  the  ancient  Rho- 
dians,  and  it  i*  deeply  nmted  in  the  maritime  general 
law  of  Kurope.  from  which  it  has  lieen  transplanted 
into  the  law  of  this  country.  The  object  of  hypothe- 
cation bond*  is  tu  procure  the  necessurr  supplies  for 
sliip*  which  hap|)en  to  )>«  In  distress  in  foreign  ports, 
where  the  masti'i  anil  owner*  arc  without  credit,  and 
in  coses  in  wliich,  if  assistance  could  not  lie  procureil 
by  means  of  such  instruments,  the  vesaela  and  car- 
goo*  must  lie  left  to  |ierish.  The  authority  of  the 
master  to  hy|x>thecate  the  Hliip  and  freiglit,  and  even 
the  cargo,  in  a  cose  of  necessity,  is  indisputable.  The 
vital  principle  of  a  liottomry  liond  is,  that  it  lie  taken 
in  a  case  of  unprovided  necessity  when  the  owner  has 
no  n-sourcc*  or  credit  for  obtaining  nccessarj'  cupplies. 
If  the  lender  knew  that  the  owner  had  an  cni|iowen-<l 
consignee  or  agent  in  the  |iort,  willing  to  supply  his 
wants,  the  taking  the  loan  is  a  fraud ;  but  If  fairly 
token  under  an  ignorance  of  the  fact,  tlio  court*  of  ^ 
admiralty  are  dis|><i*ed  to  uphold  such  iHinda,  as  neoe^- 
sury  for  the  sup|Mirt  of  commerce  in  it*  extremities  of' 
dintress.  And  if  tlie  lender  of  money  on  a  liottomry 
or  res|M>ndentia  Inind  Iw  willing  to  stake  the  money 
U|Hin  the  safe  arrival  of  the  ship  or  cargo,  and  to  tak^ 
u[ion  himself,  like  an  insure:',  the  risk  uf  sea  perils,  it 
is  lawful,  reiisunulde,  and  just,  tliut  he  sliould  lie  au- 
thurizr  I  to  demand  and  receive  un  extraordinary  in- 
terest, to  l>e  agreed  u|miii,  and  which  the  lender  shall 
deem  commensurate  to  tlic  Imzard  he  runs. 

A  boltonry  buml  is  a  loan  of  money  U|ion  tlie  ship 
or  ship  and  accruing  freight,  at  an  extraonlinurj'  in- 
terest, U|>on  maritime  risks,  t^i  lie  borne  by  the  lender 
for  a  specific  voyage,  or  for  a  delinitu  period!.     It  b  tu 


the  nature  of  a  mortgage,  by  which  the  Bhl[Miwner 
or  the  master  on  his  liehalf,  pled,  f»  the  ship  as  a  in: 
cfrity  for  the  money  iHirrowed,  am  It  covers  the  freight 
of  the  voyage,  or  during  a  limitad  Ime,  A  rf.;i,in,/,„. 
fill  liond  I*  a  loan  upon  the  pleilge  of  the  cargo,  thniiiib 
aif  liy|«ithecatiiin  of  U  lii  ship  and  cargo  may  lie  niiid* 
in  one  bond  ;  and  It  amount*  at  most  to  an  einiltaliln 
Hen  on  the  salvage  in  case  of  los*.  The  condition  of 
the  loan  i*  the  safe  arrival  of  the  subjert  hyisithe. 
cated,  and  the  entire  principle  as  well  a*  Interest  1*  *» 
the  risk  of  the  lender  during  the  voyage.  The  ImiI. 
tomrj'  holder  undertakes  the  risk  of  the  voyngn  a,  to 
the  enumerated  ]H-rils,  but  not  as  to  those  which  »rls« 
from  the  fault  or  misconduct  of  the  master  or  owner 
The  money  i*  loaned  to  the  liorrower,  uixm  condition 
that  if  the  *ubjoct  pledged  lie  lo*t  by  a  peril  of  the 
sea,  the  lender  shall  not  lie  repaid,  except  to  the  ex. 
tent  of  what  remain*,  and  If  the  aubje.'t  arrive*  saf, 
or  if  it  shall  not  have  licen  injured,  except  by  iti  own 
defect,  or  tlie  fault  of  the  miuter  or  liiariners,  the  Ijor- 
rower  must  return  the  sum  liorrowed,  together  with 
the  maritime  intoreat  agreed  upon,  and  for  the  rppiu-. 
ment  the  [lenon  of  the  iiorrower  I*  Iniinil,  a*  well  ii, 
the  property  pledged.  Thi*  1*  the  definition  nf  the 
contract  given  by  IVithler,  and  it  was  taken  fnini  {\,g 
Roman  law*,  and  ha*  liecn  adopted  by  ■•jnerigon  nnii 
he  says  the  definition  i*  given  in  nearly  the  samo 
term*  by  all  the  maritime  jurist*. — Kkvt's  ('am. 

Mark,  or  Maro,  a  weight  used  in  several  parts  of 
Kurope,  for  various  commiHlitie*,  especially  giil,l  n,,,] 
silver.  In  Knince,  the  mark  was  divided'  into  H  (,/,,. 
=0-1  drachms —ll>2  denier*  or  Jienny weights --1  laif) 
grain*.  In  llollaiiil,  the  mark  weight  was  also  cn'iloil 
Troy  weight,  and  was  equal  to  thut  of  France.  When 
gold  and  sliver  are  sold  by  the  mark,  it  is  divideil  into 
24  carats. 

The  ]Miund,  or  litre  poiiU  df,  marr,  the  weight  most 
commonly  used  in  retail  dealing*  throughout  Frame 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  was  equal  to  2  marcs,  iiikI 
consequently  contained  1(1  ozs.  =182  drachms- -.'W-l 
den.^9,21<!  grain*.  One  kilogramme  Is  nearly  eijuul 
to  2  livre*.  Subjoined  is  a  table  of  livres,  p,ii,ta  ,/« 
more,  from  1  to  10,  converted  into  kilograiiuncs.  Any 
greater  nitmlier  may  lio  learned  by  a  simple  multipli- 
cation and  addition. 
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Mark,  is  a  term  sometime*  usoil  for  a  niiinev  of  ac- 
count, and  in  some  countries  for  a  coin.  The  Kiiglish 
mark  is  ]d*  of  a  pound  sterling,  or  l;is.  Id. ;  ami  the 
Scotch  mark  is  |d«  of  a  |iound  Scotch.  The  mark 
Lubs,  or  Luliec  mark,  used  at  Ilainlmr),',  is  a  money 
of  account,  equal  to  29J  cent*.     See  Mamiuko. 

Market,  a  public  place  in  u  city  or  town,  wliero 
provision*  are  ^old.  No  market  is  to  lie  kept  within 
7  miles  of  the  city  of  London  ;  but  all  ImtclnTs,  vict- 
uulers,  etc.,  may  hire  stall*  and  standings  in  the  lloii- 
markets  tliere,  and  sell  nitat  and  otiier  jirovisions. 
Kvcry  person  who  has  a  market  is  entitled  to  receive 
toll  for  the  thing*  sold  in  it ;  tt:id  by  am  lent  custcim, 
for  thing*  standing  in  tlio  market,  though  mit  sold; 
but  those  who  keep  a  market  in  any  other  manner 
than  it  is  granted,  or  extort  tolls  or  fees  where  iiune 
are  due,  forfeit  tlio  same.     See  Faius. 

MareeilleB,  a  large  commercial  city  and  sea-port 
of  France,  on  the  Mediterranean,  lat.  4;t''  1,"'  ^'^"  N., 
long,  a"  22^'  K.  Population,  1H51,  inclmling  suli- 
urlis,  r.'.'i,2.i".  The  hurlior,  the  access  to  w  lilih  is  ilu- 
fended  by  several  strung  furtillcations,  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  city,  forming  a  basis  526  fatlioms  in  length,  by 
uUnit  lo2  fathoms  in  breadth.  The  tide  is  hardly 
sensible;  but  the  depth  of  water  at  the  entrance  to 
the  harbor  varies  from  Ki  tu  \H  feet,  being  luwest 
wkuu  the  wind  in  north-west,  and  highest  wlieu  it  is 
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■uuth-wait.     Within  the  bHln,  the  depth  of  watar 
vari«K  fn)in  13  to  24  feet,  being  ihaUowost  un  the  north, 
mill  ilee|)eat  on  the  south  alcle.     l)reilt;in|{  machine* 
irv  ronntantly  at  work  to  I'Irar  out  tho  inuil,  ami  to 
nn'vrnt  tho  harbor  from  fllllng  u|>.     ThouKh  not  ac- 
ocMiililo  to  th«  largeat  claaa  of  nhipa,  Marnolllea  ia  one 
of  thn  li«Kt  and  auffat  ports  In  the  world  for  motlcrate- 
kI/..'(1  niprohuntmen,  of   which  it   will  accommodate 
alnivn  10()0.     Mhipa  In  tho  basin  lie  close  alongside  the 
(iiiiiyit :  and  thore  is  every  facility  for  K*ttl"K  them 
niwi'dily  liiiided  and  unloaded.     Tho  Islos  de  liatton- 
ciiu  nid  I'onir^ues,  and  the  strongly  fortllled  Islet  or 
nuk  of   If,  lie  W.S.W.  from  tho   port;    tho  latter, 
which  U  the  nearest  to  it,  being  only  1}  m!U<s  distant, 
nnil  nut  more  than  |  of  a  mile  from  tliu  projecting 
lint  nf  land  to  the  south  of  the  city.     There  is  good 
iincluirugo    ground  for  mcn-of-wur  and    other  large 
dhiiiH  liotwoen  the  IhIos  do  Uattoneau  und  Pomogues, 
tfltlio  went  of  the  Islo  d'If.     When  coming  from  tho 
tuutli  it  is  usual  to  make  the  Isle  de  Itlanior,  in  lut. 
4,1°  I'r  M"  N.,  long.  5"  l:i'  60"  E.     A  light-houso 
rrrctcd  on  this  IhIuucI  Ih  131  feet  high ;  tho  llasnes  uf 
tlic  liKht,  which  is  a  revolving  one,  succocd  eacli  other 
every  half  minute,  and  in  clear  weuthur  it  may  be 
teen  7  leagues  off.     Ships  that  have  made  tlio  IhIo  do 
riaiiier,  or  that  uf  Le  Matro,  lying  oast  from  it  ul>out 
4i  miles,  steer  northerly  for  tho  Islo  d'If,  distant  about 
7  miles  from  each,  and  having  got  witliin  i  or  J  a  mile 
of  it  hcavo  to  for  a  pilot,  who  carries  tlicm  into  a  har- 
bor °  it  is  not,  however,  obligatory  on  ships  to  take  a 
iiiliit  on  board;    but   being  uliligcd  to   pay  for  one 
whetlicr  they  avail  themselves  of  his  service.-i  or  not, 
thcv  Bcldom  dispense  with  them.     The  chaigo  is  4 
ic^us  iicr  ton  in,  and  2  sous  jicr  ton  out,  for  French 
vessels    and  the  vostscls   having   reciprocity  treaties 
with  France.     There  io  a  light-house  in  tlio  fort  St. 
.lean  »n  the  north  side  of  tlie  entrance  of  tlio  port. 
The  titzarfllo,  which  ia  one  of  tho  best  in  Eun>pe,  \h» 
i\  little  to  the  north  of  the  city  ;  and  there  is  an  hos- 
iiitalon  Rattoneau  Island,  for  individuals  whoso  hcuitli 
is  (liiliious.     With  tho  exception  of  the  alwve  charge 
for  pilotage,  and  the  charges  for  such  vessels  as  per- 
form (piarantine,  tliero  are  no  port  charges  on  ships 
entering;  at  or  clearing  out  from  Marseilles. 

Vmqis. — .\s  soon  as  the  master  has,  on  his  arrival, 
made  liis  declaration  at  tlio  Health  Oflico,  and  received 
nraliiiuf,  he  is  directed  to  an  office  idoso  by,  called  tho 
I'utache,  where  \v:  makes  two  similar  declarations, 
tlic  one  for  the  captain  of  tho  jHjrt,  and  tho  otiier  for 
the  custom-house;    the  day   and   hour  of  tho  latter 
lieing  made  la  marked,  in  onler  to  ascertain  if  the  reg- 
ular manifest  of  his  cargo  is  delivered  at  tlie  custom- 
house within  24  hours  after,  as  renuircd  t>y  law.     As 
scsm  as  tliese  declarations  are  made,  the  master  is  ac- 
costed l(y  one  or  more  public  brokers,  wlio  alone  are 
authorized  by  law  to  enter  ships  at  the  custom-house 
ami  other  public  offices,  and  to  Interpret,  if  it  lie  neces- 
sary, for  the  master.     The  broker  whom  lie  may  select 
tlu'ii  gives  tho  master  all  tho  necessary  iuformation 
respecting  the  usages  of  tho  p»irt  as  regards  the  ship 
and  cargo,  and  goes  through  all  tlio  formalities  ro- 
»|)ectlng  them  tliat  tho  law  or  local  regulations  reciuire. 
ImleiK-ndcut  of  the  regular  manifest  which  it  ia  usual 
in  all  [Hirts  for  the  master  to  give  in  to  tho  custom- 
house, he  is  here  required  to  give  in  a  full  and  com- 
plete list  of  all  tho  ship's  stores,  provisions,  ct,i;.,  tliut 
lie  has  on  lioard  for  his  own  use,  und  thai  of  his  crew  ;  \ 
and  ho  can  not  be  too  careful  to  make  this  list  as  cor- 1 
red  as  possible,  as  when  it  is  suliseqiicntl/  verilicd  on  j 
lioard  liy  the  custom-house  and  c.\clso  u.'licers,   iiuy 
variation  sulijects  tho  ship  to  penalties.     This  is  par- 
ticularly tlj  ciuse  with  tobacco,  wliicli,  being  a  gov- 
ernment monopoly,  is  watched  with  tho  greatest  vigi- 
lance.    ,1//  tlie  tolmcco  on  Iward  over  that  which  tlie 
crew  have  in  their  chests  for  their  own  use,  must  bo 
declared,  and  any  attempt  at  concealment  or  smug- 
gling is  visited  with  heavy  fmci.     When  tho  ship 


aalla,  the  atorea,  provlabna,  etc.,  ura  •ffaln  axamlnad, 
and  an  exciao  duty  charged  ou  auoh  proviaiona  and 
othr  exciaablo  artlclea  aa  may  hbve  been  consumed 
In  t  ^irt.  No  lira  or  light  la  allowod  on  board,  and 
the  cooking  is  all  done  on  shore.  MaraelllM  1..  a  city 
of  gruttt  antiquity,  and  has  long  enjoyed  a  very  ex- 
tensive commerce.  Havre,  partly,  no  doubt,  from  Its 
Iwing,  aa  it  were,  the  |iort  of  Paris,  uaed  to  enjoy  a 
greater  share  of  the  trade  of  Franca ;  but,  notwith- 
standing  the  luoreaaed  Importance  uf  the  former,  it 
liaa  rocently  been  surpassed  by  Marseilles.  The  cus- 
tom* duties  collected  at  Havre  In  1861,  were  20,104,- 
(100  francs,  whereas  those  collected  at  Marseilles  dur- 
ing tlie  same  year  amounted  to  I)0,U77,OU<)  franca ; 
having  increased  to  that  amuiiut  from  25,M09,000  francs 
in  IHUO. 

This  atatement  ahowa  conclusively,  that  the  trade 
of  MarseiUea  is  not  only  Increasing,  but  that  it  ia  al- 
ready very  extensive.     She  ia  the  grand  emporium  of 
tho  south  of  France,  and  the  contra  of  tf-lOths  of  her 
comnierco  with  the  countries  on  tho  Mediterranean 
and  Itlack  Sea.     The  exporta  consist  principally  of 
silk  stulfs,  winoa,  brandies,  and  liquors  ;  woolens  and 
linens ;  madder,  oil,  soap,  relined  sugar,  perfumery, 
Ntatiunory,  verdigris,  and   all  sorts  of  colonial  pro- 
ducts.      Among    tho    principal    im|M>rts    are    sugar, 
colfen,  and  other  colonial  products ;  dye  stuffs ;  com 
f -om  the  Klack   Sea  and  the  north  co,)st  of  .\frlca ; 
cotton  from  Kgypt  and  America ;  coal,  linen,  thread, 
und  various  descriptions  of  manufactured  gowls  from 
England ;  with  hides,  wool,  tuUow,  timlor,  etc.     Mar- 
sbiUes    engrosses    almost  tlie   whole    trade    lietween 
France  and  Algiers.     She  U  now  also  the  principal 
seat  of  the  intercourse  carried  on  by  s>»anieis  with 
Malta,  Aloxaudriu,  and  Ooiistantinoplo ;  and  besides 
the  steamers  employed  liy  the  govenimont  as  packets, 
she  ran  upward  of  28  steamers  belonging  to  private 
companies.     Mr.  MucUren  says  tliat  in  18:lU  most  of 
the  latter  had  English-made  engines,  and  English  en- 
gineers ;  and  that  they  burnt  English  coal,  wliich  sold 
here  for  aliout  JOs.  u  tun.     There  belonged  to  the  port, 
on  the  :llst  of  December,  1851,  U84  sailing  vessels  of 
the  burden  of  (i;l,577  tons ;   and  43  steamers  of  the 
liunien  of  t),ril).j  tons.     A  joint-stock  bank  established 
hero  in  1835  is  said  to  have  been  exceedingly  succeas- 
fui. 
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The  arrivaU  and  departures  i  this  and  tae  preced- 
ing year  are  considerably  above  v'lo  average,  a  conse- 
quence of  the  great  iuniortations  of  foreign  com.     In 
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1846  the  Import*  of  wheat  •mounted  to  1,390,000  qaar< 
ten,  and  in  1847  to  above  3,800,000  quarters. 

We  are  unable  to  lay  before  the  reader  any  very 
recent  ammunt  of  the  Import  and  export  trade  of  Mar- 
iiailleg.  We  believe,  however,  that  the  value  of  the 
first  waa,  in  1868,  estimated  at  aliont  200,000,000  fhuics, 
and  that  of  the  exports  at  about  as  much.  For  in- 
formation ax  to  money,  weights,  measures,  duties,  etc., 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Francs  and  IlAvar.,  under 
which  heads  he  will  And  an  account  of  the  trade  of 
France. 

The  trade  of  MurseiUes  has  been  much  increased  by 
the  occupation  of  Algiers,  she  l>eing  the  grand  centre 
of  the  intercourse  carried  on  with  that  country.     But 
independently  of  this   circumstance,  Marseilles  en- 
grosses by  far  the  largest  share  of  the  extensive  com- 
merce carried  on  between  France  an<'t  the  east  coast  of 
Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  and  the  Levant.     See  Framcb. 
Martinico,  or  Martinique,  one  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands,  in  the  windward  group,  between 
Ut.  14°  24'  and  14°  68'  N.,  and  long.  60°  60'  and  61° 
18'  W.     Population,  1860,  121,146.     It  is  mountain- 
ous, and  contains  several  extinct  volcanoes ;  the  nu- 
merous small    rivers  are  used  to  turn  sugar-mills. 
About  one  quarter  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  dense 
forests.     Soil  fertile,  liut  only  one  fifth  of  the  super- 
flcies  is  cultivated.     Chief  products,  sugar,  coffee,  and 
.acao.     This  island,  called  by  the  natives  Madiuna, 
was  discovered  liy  tlie  Spaniards  in  1493.    The  French 
founded  a  colony  on  it  in  1686.     It  was  taken  by  the 
Knglish  in  1762,  but  resigned  in  1768 ;  they  again  oc- 
cupied it  from  1794  to  1809,  and  it  was  finally  given 
np  to  France  in  1814.     The  capital  of  the  colony  is 
Port  Koyal,  but  St.  Pierre  is  the  most  populous  town 
and  the  centre  of  commerce.     The  island  is  nearly 
60  miles  in  length  by  tbout  16  in  breadtli,  and  com- 
prehends an  area  of  S60  square  miles.     Ttie  surface 
is  unc  en,  and  intersected  in  all  parts  by  pteep  and 
n^^getl  rooks.     Piton  de  Corbet,  one  of  the  highest, 
u  about  812  feet  atiove  tho  level  of  the  sea.      The 
shape  of  this  calcareous  bill  resemtiles  a  cone,  and 
it  is  on  that  account  ver}'  difficult  of  access.     The 
palm-trees  with  which  it  is  coveri'il,  become  more  lofty 
and  abundant  near  the  sumniil,  and  these  continually 
attract  the  clouds,  which  occasion  noxious  damps,  and 
contribute  to  render  it  more  rugged  in  apiwarance,  and 
more  dangerous  to  ascend.     There  are  also  two  other 
mountains  conspicuous  from  their  elevation,  and  from 
those,  particularly  from  the  first,  descend  numerous 
streams,   wliich  irrigate   the  island.      Martinique   is 
better  supplied  with   vater,  anil  Icms  exposed  to  hurri- 
canes than   Guadalou)ie,  while  tho  productions  are 
nearly  the  same.     Of  76,821  hectares,  the  superficial 
area  of  thb   island,  17,622  are  employed  in  raising 
sugar-cane,  .1X61  in  coffee,  719  in  cocoa,  491  in  cotton, 
17,1!>1  are  pasturage,  and  19,997  are  w<K>d!4.     The  an- 
nual  priNluctidn  is  value<l  at  21,000,000  ft'ancs.     In 
1824  the  island  ronsumed  Frencli  products  tu  tlio  val- 
ue of  16,000,<K)0  fhtncs,  and  exported  to  tho  mother 
country  goods  to  the   amount  of   18,000,000  francs. 
The  tonnage  engaged  in  this  commerce  amounted  to 
83,500  tonii.      The  revenue   in   1823,   was  4,000,00<) 
francs.     The  commerce  of  Alartiuique  has  continued 
nearly  the  same  ninco  the  p«i  iwl  at  which  the  above 
estiniite  was  made. 

Port  Huyal,  tlio  capital  uiid  seat  of  the  couits  of 
Justice  (if  Marti'iiquc,  is  situated  on  one  of  the  sevrnil 
bays  which  indent  tho  island,  and  |M>ssess  nnu  of  the 
safest  and  mnxt  capacious  harbors  in  the  West  Indies, 
or  even  iu  the  world. 

The  commercial  ri-lalioiis  of  Martinique  and  Ouailu- 
toupe  are  regulated  l>y  the  royal  decree  of  February 
6,  1826,  and  by  such  other  decrees  as  have  suIikc- 
quently  lieen  pnimulgated.  Foreign  and  national 
ships  may  Import  into  all  open  ports  of  the  islands  (in 
Martinique,  the  ports  of  St.  Pierre,  Port  Koyal,  and 
Triuiti;   in  Uuoilaloupe,  Moulu,  Im  Basseterre,  and 


Pohi-ik-Pltre ;  and   in  .  ICariegalante,  or  Grandboarg 

the  principal  town  and  only  port  of  the  island),  artil 

cles  of  merchandise  enumerated  in  the  following  tariff: 

TABirr  ruB  Att.  Flags,  National  and  Fobkiov. 

DinoinliMUoa  of  nurch.      No.,  vtlfklormwuurv.       lUtaofdotv 

Animals,  living 10  per  ct  «il  vuL 

lleef.salt 100  kilos,  =ii!»  lbs.      Vaso'-S 

Codfish  di  other  salt  Ash.      "  "  180  1.5 

Indian  corn,  In  grain.. ..1  bect=34-6busb.  87  ].{) 

Vefrotables,  dried "  "  64  4-6 

KIco MOIbs.         1  80  IJl 

Salt. , -  98 

Tobacco T  per  ct.  kd  val. 

Moop-polos. 1,000      $1  88 

Wlno,  fbrolgn 1  hoct=2«gal9..  l  {■>  for- »bll», 98 c 

.  *         f  Innat    "  48-6o 

Stone  coal 220  lbs.      |o  02 

By  decree  of  March  10,  1855,  salted  provisions 
(meats)  of  everj-  description  pay  only  50  centimes 
(9-8  cents)  per  100  kilogrammes.  Wood  of  all  sorts 
other  than  hoop-jwles ;  tar,  pitch,  and  other  extracts 
of  pine,  etc. ;  hides,  with  the  hair  on  ;  forage,  green 
and  dry  j  table  fruits,  and  seeds,  pay  4  per  cent,  od 
valorem. 

A^o.  i.—Frre  of  i)ti/jr.— Ammonii,  unpuU erized j 
animal  substances  used  in  medicine  and  perfumery  ■ 
liones  and  horns  of  animals ;  cassia ;  cochineal ;  cocool 
shells;  copper;  elephants' teeth ;  fats,  except  of  lish  ■ 
ginger ;  gloves ;  gums;  indigo;  Jesuits'  bark;  kermes; 
lac ;  lead  ;  medicinal  balsams.  Juices,  roots,  barks' 
Herbs,  leaves,  and  flowers ;  mother-of-poarl ;  nutmegs  ■ 
peltries ;  popper ;  potash  ;  quercitron  ;  roeou ;  rushes 
and  reeds  ;  seeds  hard  to  he  crushed  ;  skins,  dr}-  and  un- 
dressed ;  sumach ;  tin,  unwrought ;  tortoise-shell, '  -. 
meric  ;  vanilla ;  vegetables,  green  ;  wax,  not  worked  • 
whale  fins  ;  woods,  odoriferous,  dye,  and  cabinet.  For- 
eign  vessels  importing  tho  above  enumerated  mer- 
chandise are  subjected  to  no  other  port  charges,  light- 
house and  tonnage  duties,  than  are  levied  on  French 
vessels.  All  goods  not  enumerated  in  the  almve  tar- 
iff, and  imported  from  foreign  countries,  either  in  for- 
eign or  French  Iwttoms,  are  liable  to  conlisciitton. 

The  uiticles  enumerated  in  lists  Nos.  1.  and  2,  as 
well  OS  all  articles  imported  fVom  France,  may  be  re- 
exported, duty  free,  from  one  colony  to  another,  but 
only  in  French  vessels ;  on  condition,  however,  that 
the  importer  of  merchandise  contained  in  list  \o.  1 
proves  that  the  duties  have  been  discharged  in  tho 
colony  of  original  importation.  Foreign  vessels,  as 
well  as  French,  may  export,  duty  free,  to  foreign 
countries,  articles  imported  irto  the  two  colonies 
whotht'r  from  France  or  elsewhere  ;  but  these  export- 
utions  can  only  be  allowed  from  the  ports  opened  liy 
the  onlinance  of  February  5,  1820,  for  the  im|iortation 
of  merchandise  enumerated  iu  lists  1  and  2.  Foreign 
flour  may  lie  imported  (if  necessity  or  urgency  author- 
izes the  importation)  for  a  fixed  duty  of  $;)  91.2  per 
80  kilogrammes,  or  177}  U>s. ;  but  then  it  can  only  lie 
done  if  a  special  o»der  by  tho  governor  iiennitting  the 
importation  has  been  issued,  whicli  ulluwancc  will 
never  extend  lieyond  the  term  of  three  months. 

Maryland,  one  of  the  central  United  States,  lies  lie- 
tween  :18°  and  39°  44'  N.  lat.,  and  iH'twecn  7.^^  10'  and 
79°  21'  W.  long.  It  is  190  miles  long  and  120  limad, 
c<mtaining  11,000  si|iiare  miles.  Population  in  17i)0, 
319,"^8;  in  1H(H),  8-1 .1, 824 ;  in  1810,  IW0,,')1(1;  in  IKill, 
J07,.%0;  in  1830,  410,918;  in  1810,  409.232;  and  in 
1850,  583,035. 

Knrlif  Hittory  nf  ifnryland. — In  the  year  Iti.'!'.'  King 
Charles  I.  gave  a  charter  to  CociliuH  Calvert,  Lord 
l..iltimom,  mill  granted  to  him  a  tract  of  land  lying  in 
that  |ieniiisula,  lietween  the  ocean  and  Ciicsapeakc 
Hay,  and  round  tho  northern  extremities  of  that  same 
bay,  and  onlerod  this  land  to  lie  called  "  Maryland," 
in  honor  to  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria,  tho  consort  of 
(Charles  I.  Slin  was  of  the  Catliolic  religion,  like  I,nnl 
Haltiinoro  himself,  and  likewise  the  greater  pari  of 
the  settlers  which  he  carrieil  out.  'I'be  name  apiiears 
fur  tho  first  time  in  tho  charter  of  Murylaud  of  the  2Uth 
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.lune,  1683.  It  is  poraiblo  that  Lord  BaltimoM  nd 
his  associates,  in  proposing  to  the  king  that  name,  had 
hIso  at  the  same  time  the  old  Spanish  mapa  uT  V,:r*>\ 
America  Iwfore  their  eyes,  on  whirh  ('hesapeake  Bay 
is  culled  "  St.  Marj^'s  Bay"  (Bahiade  Santa  Maria)  and 
tlint  they  had  a  desire  to  carr>'  back  to  this  bay  that 
old  and  historical  name.  It  may  be  a  more  accident 
tliat  the  name  Maria  was  as  well  in  modem  as  in  an- 
cient times  applied  to  the  same  regions.  But  what  we 
call  ncrident  in  history  is  often  secretly  linked  together 
liv  an  association  of  ideas  which  escapes  our  research. 
'  C)thcr8  think  that  the  Calvertg  and  their  ussociates, 
and  tlieir  Catholic  mlssiunarios,  who  explored  and 
settled  the  territorj'  of  Maryland,  thought,  in  g^iving 
tlii!i  name,  exclusively  of  the  Queen  Henrietta  Maria 
and  not  at  all  of  the  Holy  Virgin.  It  was  among 
Spaniards  and  French,  and  among  all  Catholic  colon- 
ists and  discoverers,  very  customary'  to  vow  a  new 
country  or  place,  to  which  they  gave  a  name  in  honor 
of  some  person,  at  the  same  time  to  the  protection  of 
that  saint  which  bore  the  same  name.  They  would, 
for  instance,  call  a  place  named  after  Christopher  Co- 
lumlms,  not  "Christophoro,"  but  "St.  Christophoro," 
l)ecause  they  thought  at  once  as  well  of  the  man  as  of 
bis  protecting  saint.  That  something  similar  was 
going  on  at  the  baptism  of  Maryland  seems  not  un- 
liliely,  from  the  circnmstance  that  the  first  principal 
settlement  of  Maryland  was  called  St.  fitry,  and  that 
this  settlement,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  countrj',  is 
so  called  to  this  day.  The  fact  that  the  old  forgotten 
name  Mary,  in  later  times,  returned  to  the  same  re- 
gions, appears  one  of  the  so-called  "  curious  coinci- 
dences in  history  worthy  to  be  pointed  out." — J.  G. 
Kohl. 

FOXKIOK  COM>«BCB  op  th*  Statb  or  Marvi, 


Phytical  Feature*,  elc.-^Eastem  Maryland,  or  that- 
part  of  the  State  east  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  is  mostly  ■ 
level.  The  country  on  the  west  shore  to  the  head  of 
the  tides  is  similar  to  the  eastern  shore ;  the  soil  of 
this  portion  it  generally  fertile,  producing  wheat, 
Indian  com,  tobacco,  etc.  Above  the  tide*  the  surface 
rises  into  hills,  and  the  western  part  attains  an  ele- 
vated region,  being  crossed  by  the  Alleghany  Mount- 
ains. The  western  part  contains  much  fine  land, 
adapted  both  to  grain  and  grazing.  Extensive  beds  of 
coal  and  iron  ore  exist.  There  were  in  this  State  in 
1850,  2,797,006  acres  of  improved  land,  and  1,836,446 
of  tmimproved  land,  in  fttrms ;  cash  value  of  farms, 
$87,178,645 ;  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinery, $2,463,448. 

Live  Stoek. — Horses,  76,684 ;  asses  and  mules,  6644 ; 
milch  cows,  86,859 ;    working  oxen,   84,186 ;   other 
cattle,  08,696 ;  sheep,  177,902 ;  swine,  862,911.     Valua 
!  of  live  stock,  $7,997,684. 

I      Agricultural  Product;  «c.— Wheat,  4,494,680  busl- 

I  els ;  rye,    226,014 ;    Indian   com,    11,104,631 ;   oats, 

1,242,161;  barley,  746;  buckwheat,  108,671 ;  peas  and 

lieans,    12,616 ;    potatoes,    764,939 ;    sweet    potatoes, 

208,998.     Value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $164,051. 

'  Produce  of  market  gardens,  $200,869.     Pounds  of  but- 

'■  ter  made,  3,806,160 ;  of  cheese,  8976 ;  maplo  sugar, 

47,740 ;  molasses,  1430  gallons ;  bees'  wax  and  honey, 

I  74,802  pounds  ;  wool,  pounds  produced,  480,226  ;  flax, 

86,686;  silk  cocoons,  30  ;  hops,  1870;  tobacco,  21,407,- 

497  pounds ;    hay,  tons  of,  167,956 ;    clover   seeds, 

I  16,217  bushels ;   other  grass  seeds,  2661 ;   flax  seed, 

2446  bushels ;  and  were  made  1431  gallons  of  wine. 

!  Value   of  home-made   manufaotuies,    $111,828 ;    of 

I  slaughtered  animals,  1,954,800.  .  ,...:v 

AMD,  FROM  OcTonKB  1,  1820,  TO  Jott  1,  1864      •"   ■  "'   ' 


YmnitM^ 

bt»rt% 

Importi. 

Toonafe  clcarwl. 

Dlilriot  Tonugi.         1 

Domtitte. 

Forrlgn. 

T,)tal. 

Total. 

AnMiteu. 

Fontgn. 

Reg1it«r«4. 

Enrolled  and 

Uceoiti'd. 

lept  W,  1S21 

11,714,850 

•M:I^544 

1.8,860,894 

$4,070,842 

61,687 

4,677 

46,611 

bU,*i44 

18,i2 

8,4»«>»98 

1,089,808 

4,580,796 

4,702,486 

68,790 

9,469 

1823 

4,178,112 
8,549,9BT 

1,867,116 
1,818,276 

6,0.30,228 
4,863,288 

4,948,179 
4,MI,642 

62,911 
78,610 

7,618 
6,017 

1824 

182» 

8,uw,8as 

l,40t(,989 

4,501,804 

4751,816 

6f,22S 

8,846 

>  •  >• 

18)16 

2,947,862 

1,068,896 

4,l)lU,748 

4,928,569 

62,212 

2,931 

•  •  •  > 

.... 

1827 

8,457,891 

1,058,715 

4,518,406 

4,405,708 

67,480 

4,191 

*  •  •  • 

1S2S 

8,107,819 

1,226,608 

4,8.14,422 

5,629,694 

69,682 

6,681 

.... 

18» 

8,082,278 

1,142,192 

4,801,466 

4,8(Vt,135 

M,9S8 

6,890 

..  .• 

.... 

1880 

Total.... 

8,076,985 

71.N497 

8,791.482 

4,528,866 

6^020 

8,886 

•88,278,897 

111,961,081 

$45,289,478 

$47,404,986 

622,408 

66,102 

.... 

''•"■^•X.:;::::. 

♦8,780,Bfl« 

»BTa,141 

$4,808,647 

$4,826,577 

6.1,870 

10,276 

2&959 

4T,958 

8,015,878 

1,484,045 

4.499,918 

4,619,808 

49,880 

16,648 

.... 

1888 

8,801,014 

761,468 

4,062,467 

^487,057 

47,181 

25,400 

.... 

1884 

8,012,708 

l,155,5;i7 

4,1(18,246 

4,647,48.3 

41,703 

17,860 

. . .  • 

l^W 

»,m,<m 

748,368  ;      8,925,2.S4 

5,647,1,13 

45,299 

19,626 

1888 

8.028,91  fl 

646.569 

8,67^475 

7,181,867 

89,416 

18,507 

1887 

)i,8«^178 

424,741 

8,7s9,917 

7,857,088 

MO,l£e 

86,708 

.... 

1888 

4,1«,%108 

869,407 

4,524,516 

6,701,869 

64,421 

49,298 

22.685 

.... 

1S89 

4,8I8,IS9 

268,872 

4,576,561 

6,905,285 

19,566 

.... 

1S4I1 

Total.... 

5.495,020 

278,748 

^768,76S 

4,910,746 

67,718 

86,546 

.... 

«8e,e04,488 

(16,695,874 

$48,299,807 

$57,784,878 

408,979 

200,891 

.... 

8cpU80, 1841 

14,789,160 

1158,006 

$4,947,166 

$6,101,813 

63,656 

23,698 

41,986 

64,920 

1842 

4,085,607 

269,'»9 

4,904,766 

4,417,078 

01,447 

21,260 

Onins.      1848 

2,820,214 

195,842 

8,l>I5,^V^ 

2,479,182 

41,478 

15,481 

JnncSO,  I94« 

4,841,050 

291,216 

M&S,166 

8,017,760 

69,884 

21,206 

.... 

1818 

4,948,287 

27.%740 

^221,977 

8,741,804 

69,716 

22,8(2 

1846 

0,744,110 

124,945 

6,809,0,')6 

4,042,915 

88,404 

80,887 

.  •  »  . 

1M7 

9,6.12,860 

129,884 

9,762,244 

4,482,814 

114,802 

m,219 

1848 

7,016,084 

118,748 

7,129,782 

^848,fr(8 

84,700 

86,821 

1S4» 

7,786,696 

218,965 

8,(HH),660 

4,970,781 

118,276 

81,662 

I8i0 

ToUI.... 

6,639,481 

877,872 

6,967,863 

6,124,201 

80,296 

8T,628 

$59,801,748 

12,149,977 

$61,951,726 

$46,570,881 

801,618 

29^847 

Jons  80, 18.11 

»6,41 6,798 

1218,988 

$6.6.35,786 

$6,6.10.645 

76,406 

80,888 

96,676 

108,809 

1862 

11.514,641 

168,220 

6,667,861 

6,719,986 

88,606 

42,687 

1868 

7,768,224 

188,285  ;      7,UU6,4.'>9 

0,880,078 

87,218 

56,878 

.... 



ISM 

11,6,')6,2.'W 

127,.882       11,782,6.32 

IV787,552 

186,524 

54,750 

.... 

18IS6 

9,8>«,218 

518,766  '     1«,mw,984 

7,78S949 

111,096 

47,494 

.... 

1866 

10,866,687 

««4,7tl  1     11,121,898 

0,119,907 

118,872 

40,489 

....   i    ....   1 

The  Potomac  Itiver,  which  divides  the  State  from 
Virginia,  is  il6U  miles  long,  and  navigable  about  160 
miles  to  Woshingtim  city.  It  is  7}  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth.    The  great  falls  are  14  mile*  above  Wuiihing- 


ton ;  the  ])er|)endicular  descent  la  76  feet,  and  the  rap- 
ids extend  for  several  miles  up  the  river,  and  form  a 
very  picturesque  view.  The  Susquehanna  is  a  large 
river  which  enters  into  the  head  of  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
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this  State.  It  is  1^  miles  wide  at  its  moutti,  but  is 
navigable  only  6  miles,  being  alwve  that  much  ob- 
struvtoil  by  falls  and  rapids.  The  Patapsco  is  a  small 
rivor,  navigable,  however,  14  miles  to  Baltimore  for 
ships.  The  Patuxent  is  110  miles  long,  and  is  navi- 
gable fur  60  miles  for  vessels  of  250  tons.  The  otlier 
rivers  are  Klk,  Sassafras,  Chester,  Choptank,  Nanti- 
coke,  anil  Pucomoko.  The  Chesapeake  Bay  is  270  miles 
long,  and  from  70  to  20  wide,  and  by  its  numerous 
inlets  furnishes  many  Ane  harlwrs. 

Manvfacturti,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
H'3  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $2,2-18,- 
GOO,  employing  1212  males  and  20il5  females ;  products 
valued  at  1^2,021,890;  43  woolen  fiictories,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $258,100,  employing  264  males  and  100  females  ; 
products  valued  at  $319,240 ;  1!)  establishments  making 
pig  iron,  with  a  capital  of  $1,033,500,  employing  1851 
jwrsons,  producing  43,641  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at 
$1,048,250 ;  16  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $360,- 
10*,  employing  761  jtersons,  and  making  6244  tons  of 
castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $686,000  ;  17  establishments, 
with  a  capital  of  $780,650,  employing  568  persons, 
manufacturing  10,000  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued  at 
$771,431 :  302  flouring  and  grist  mills  ;  130  saw  mills ; 
116  tanneries,  witli  a  capital  of  iSi628,lH)0,  employing 
470  persons;  value  of  proilucts,  $1,103,139  ;  uS)  print- 
ing-offices ;  0  daily,  4  tri-weckly,  54  weekly,  1  semi- 
monthly, and  2  monthly  publications.  There  were  in 
this  State  (.January,  1856)  3  railroads,  with  466  miles 
of  road  finished  and  in  operation,  and  ;I0  miles  in 
course  of  construction.  Tlie  ('liesajicake  and  Ohio 
Canal,  184  miles  long,  is  mostly  in  this  State,  ('ap- 
ital  invested  in  manufactures,  $14,763,143 ;  value  of 
manufactured  articles,  $32,477,702. 

The  principal  places  in  the  Stite  are  Baltimore,  tlie 
metro|i<>lis ;  Anna|H>lis,  the  capital;  Havre  de  (irace, 
Frederick,  Ilagerftown,  and  Cumberland.  There  wore 
(.lanuary,  lHi\)  25  banks,  with  an  aggregate  cash 
capital  of  $0,558,409.  The  ex|)<>rts  of  Maryland  in 
1852  of  domestic  prtMluce  in  American  vessels  amounted 
to  the  value  of  $4,391,692  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $2,122,- 
049.  Foreign  produce  in  American  vessels,  $120,129  ; 
in  foreign  vessels,  $.S8,091.  Total  value,  $6,667,861. 
The  imp<irts  same  year  in  American  vessels  amounted 
to  $5,620,114  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $1,099,872.  Total, 
$6,719,&8(i.      Tonnage,  1852,  201. IW!. 

For  History,  Finances,  etc.,  of  Maryland,  see  Am. 
Quar.,  i.x„  4n3;  Hint's  .\tni/.,  v.,  5(»;  JJuid:  Mag.,  i., 
394;  Jo.  .S'c,  xxvii.,  1 ;  Uk  Hdw's  Her.,  x.,  645. 

The  principal  yuri  is  Baltimore,  situated  on  the  north 
side  of  the  l'ata|)si'o  Itiver,  about  14  miles  almve  its 
entrance  into  the  ('hesa[>eake  Bay,  in  lat.  39°  17'  N., 
long.  76^  36'  \V.  The  liarlxir  is  spailous  anil  conve- 
nient, anil  the  water  deep.  Its  tonnage  in  1856  amount- 
ed to  183,344  tons.  In  thn  liscai  year,  1855  6,  there 
were  built  at  this  |>ort,  13  ships,  K  liarks,  43  schooners, 
3  sloops,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  15,.'KI3  tons. 

Anna|><>lis,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Mary- 
land, on  the  Chesapeake  Bay,  at  the  entrance  of  Sev- 
ern KiviT.  The  Statu  House  is  remarkalile  as  the 
building  in  which  the  American  Congress,  during  the 
revolutiimary  war,  held  some  of  its  scssiuns.  The 
Senate  Cbamlier,  which  witnessed  the  last  sicneof  the 
great  drama  of  the  Itevolution,  Washington's  resigna- 
tion of  bis  ciimniissiiin  to  the  Congress,  has  Iwcn  jire- 
served  unaltered.  The  I'nitcd  States'  Naval  Academy, 
at  Fort  .Severn,  has  7  professors,  and  7<i  midshipmen 
as  students.  Tonnage  of  the  (Mirt  in  1856,  was  1332  tons. 

Numlwr  of  vessels  built,  and  their  tonnage,  in  the 
State  of  .Maryland,  during  the  year  ending. I  une  IK),  18.56: 
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Maasaobusetts,  one  of  the  eastern  United  States 
lies  between  41°  23'  and  42°  52'  north  lat.,  and  be! 
tween  69°  80'  and  73°  80'  west  long.  It  is  about  lao 
miles  long,  with  an  average  breadth  of  90  miles  and 
contains  7260  square  miles.  Population  in  1790  was 
388,727;  in  1800,  422,846;  In  1810,  472,040;  in  1820 
523,287 ;  in  1830,  610,408 ;  in  1840,  737,699 ;  and  in 
1850,  9!)4,499. 

Karlfi  lliatory. — The  lirst  and  most  ancient  names 
which  were  given  by  historians  to  the  territory  of  the 
State  of  Massachusetts  were  more  or  leas  the  same 
with  those  of  Maine,  and  wo  need  not  repeat  then' 
hero.  The  name  "  Iai  Cote,  des  Almmchiqfw's'  (the 
('oast  of  the  Almouchlquois  Indians),  which  the  French 
introduced,  and  which  the  Dutch  geographers  fre- 
quently changed  to  "  The  lAind  of  AlmuMhrnn,"  cov- 
ered particularly  the  whole  extent  of  Massachusetts. 
This  latter  name  was  first  introduced  by  the  Knglisli 
navigators  and  explorers.  The  word  is  said  to  be  cimi- 
poscd  of  the  Indian  words  Moa  (Arroirhetul)  and  \Ve- 
tiisH  (/lill).  The  pure  and  correct  orthography  of  the 
compound  word  is  from  this  said  to  be  Mosmiuset  tl.o 
bill  in  the  shape  of  an  arrowhead.  The  king  of  an 
Indian  tribe  is  said  to  have  resided  on  such  a  hill  near 
the  shores  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  his  tribe  of  In. 
dians  received  from  this,  the  name  "  T/te  Inditma  of 
Motweluaet.  The  name  is  already  mentioned  by  I'ai). 
tain  .lohn  Smith  under  the  year  1616.  He  writes  it 
Mamachiiaet.  In  the  early  times,  the  name  was  how- 
ever, corrupted  in  many  different  ways.  Captain  Der- 
nier writes,  in  his  (Celebrated  letter  im  his  discoveries 
Mataachutit  (1619).  In  a  letter  from  Plymouth  in  the 
year  1629,  the  name  is  written  Atasaachulela  Hay,  and 
in  the  patent  of  Sir  F'ernando  (Jorges,  repeatedly  .l/iu- 
saclwsiai-l:.  In  the  earliest  time  of  the  Plymouth  Col. 
OUT  this  name  iniluded  only  the  country  round  Hi  m 
harbor,  and  the  name  was  principally  given  to  that 
great  bay,  of  which  Boston  harbor  is  a  part,  and  whii'h 
was  called  Maaaarhuaeila  liny.  The  first  Knglish  col. 
ony  or  province  was  therefore  not  called  from  the 
country,  but  from  the  bay,  "  The  Culimy  if  Mnimchn- 
aettt  Jiity"  (since  1626).  The  territory  which  this 
name  covered  was  at  first  not  extensive,  hut  by  and 
by  it  l)ecam«  the  greatest  name  throughout  the  whole 
of  New  Fngland.  In  the  year  H)U2  the  country  of  the 
l'lynM)Uth  Colony  was  united  to  it,  and  for  the  wlinio 
was  now  introduced  the  name  of  "  The  /'mnnnof  Ma^. 
mrhiisi-ltn."  So  long  also  as  New  ilainpshiro  and 
Maine  were  united  to  the  mighty  Massachusetts,  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  17th  and  18th  centuries,  the 
geographers,  forgetting  local  names,  extended  the  name 
of  Sfassai'husetts  often  ovei  the  greater  half  of  all  the 
New  ICngland  seas  and  countries  ;  while  since  1774  the 
name  "  Nlule  of  .Maixnihitfllii"  includes  the  coasts 
Iwtween  Merrimack  liiver  in  the  north  and  Naragan- 
sett  Bay  in  the  south. — ,(.  (J.  Koiii.. 

Vhyaii-iil  Frnlurea. — This  .State  presents  three  di'- 
llnct  zones.  The  first  toward  the  ocean,  is  a  marine 
alluvion  but  little  elevated  above  the  sea  ;  it  is  mostly 
sandy,  and  the  least  fertile  and  smallext  in  extent  of 
the  three  sections.  This  plain  is  fulloweil  by  a  line 
hilly  trai  t  which  crosses  the  State  from  north  to  snuth, 
elevated  in  some  places  .100  feet  above  the  sei  ;  friim 
these  eli'vutions  the  rivers  flow  in  every  ilinitiim. 
The  second,  or  middle  zone,  includes  part  of  the  lieiu- 
tifiil  valley  of  the  Connecticut,  and  is  fiillnwcil  hy  the 
nupuntalnous,  but  highly  fertile  county  of  Iterk'sliire, 
which  comprises  the  whole  western  p:irt  of  the  State. 
rhn)ngh  Berkshire  passes  two  mountain  ranges,  the 
Taghkanic,  on  the  western  border  of  the  Stale  anil 
between  the  Housatonic  and  Connecticut  Hivers,  the 
(ireen  Mountain  range  here  called  the  Himsick  Mount- 
ains. Mount  Holyoke,  near  Northampton,  is  near 
12(H)  feet  alxive  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  Wachiisett 
Mountain  In  Princeton,  is  an  elevated  l)csk  from  2000 
to  30fK)  feet  high.  Saiiille  Mountain  In  the  Tnghkunlc 
range  in  the  north-weit  corner  of  the  State  is  4000  feet 
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high,  and  Mount  Washington  in  tho  same  range  in  the 
toutb-west  comer  of  the  State,  is  about  8000  feet  high. 
Tho  valleys  of  the  Connecticut  are  fertile,  as  are  also 
those  of  the  Housatonic.  There  were  in  this  State  in 
1850,  2,183,436  acres  of  land  improved,  and  1,222,576 
of  unimproved  land  in  farms ;  cash  value  of  farms 
$109,076,847,  and  the  value  of  implements  and  ma- 
chinerj'  $8,209,584.  Live  stock — horses,  42,216  ;  asses 
nnd  mules,  34;  milch  cows,  130.099;  working  oxen, 
4(!,fill;  other  cattle,  83,284;  sheep,  188,661;  swine, 
81,1111;  value  of  live  stock,  $9,647,710. 

Ai/ricultural  Pmducti,  e<c.— Whe-.t  .31,211  bushels  ; 
r)'e,  481,021 ;  Indian  corn,  2,345,490;  oats,  1,166,140  ; 
harlcy,  112,386 ;  buckwheat,  105,896 ;  peas  and  beans, 
4;!,70!) ;  potatoes,  3,585,384.  Value  of  products  of  the 
oriliard,  $463,996 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $600,- 
O'JO;  pounds  of  butter  made  8,071,370;  of  cheese, 
7,088,142 ;  maple  sugar,  795,525  pounds ;  molasses, 
4ti93  gallons ;  beeswax  and  honey,  59,508  pounds ; 
wool,  pounds  produced,  866,136 ;  flax,  1162 ;  silk  co- 
coons, 7  ;  hops,  121,595  pounds  ;  tol)acco,  138,246  ;  hay, 
tons  of,  651,807  ;  clover  seed,  1002  bushels ;  other 
gross  seeds,  5085 ;  flax  seed,  72  bushels ;  and  were 
made  41)88  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home-made 
nianiifuctures,  $205,333 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $2,- 
600,924. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Connecticut,  a  noble 
stroiim  winding  for  60  miles  across  the  State.  Hou- 
siitonic,  which  rises  in  lierkshire  county,  and  flows 
through  the  west  part  of  tho  State,  and  Merrimac, 
wliich  rises  in  New  Hampshire,  and  has  a  course  of  50 
miles  in  the  north-east  part  of  the  State,  and  enters 
tho  ocean  below  Newburyport.  It  is  navigable  for 
large  vessels  to  Haverhill,  15  miles.  Besides  these, 
there  are  Nashua,  Concord,  Taunton,  and  Klackstone 
liivers.  Massachusetts  has  numerous  good  harbors. 
There  are  several  important  islands  off  the  south  shore 
of  this  State,  to  which  they  belong.  The  largest  is  Nan- 
tucket, 15  miles  long  and  11  miles  broad,  and  which 
constitutes  a  county  of  its  own  name.  Martha's  Vine- 
yard, west  of  Nantucket  is  20  miles  long  and  from  2  to 
10  miles  broad,  wliich,  with  other  small  islands,  con- 
stitutes Duke's  county.  Tho  shores  of  Massachusetts 
are  Jiversitled  by  some  bold  promontories  and  capa- 
cious hays.  Of  the  latter,  Massachusetts  Day,  be- 
tween Cape  Ann  on  the  north  and  Cape  Cod  on  the 
south,  is  about  40  miles  in  breadth.  Buzzard's  Bay 
is  on  the  south-west  side  of  Cape  Cod,  and  is  20  miles 
long.  Cape  Ann,  in  the  north  part  of  the  State,  is  a 
rocky  promontory  15  miles  in  length.  Cape  Cod  is  a 
penii'isula  in  the  south-oast  part  of  the  State,  extending 
76  miles  long  and  from  2  to  20  miles  broad,  with  a  l)end 
in  tho  middle  nearly  at  right  angles.  Tho  (leninsula 
of  XaianI,  a  few  miles  north  of  the  harbor  of  Boston, 
is  connected  with  the  mainlund  by  Lynn-bench  two 
miles  long.  It  has  become,  on  account  of  iU  cool 
breezes  and  wild  sea  views,  a  place  of  fashionable  re- 
sort during  the  summer  months. 

There  were,  Jonuary,  1856,  43  railroads,  of  which 
1409  miles  were  tinishcd  and  in  operation,  and  48  miles 
in  conrso  of  construction.  The  Middle.sox  Canal,  27 
miles  long,  connects  Boston  with  Lowell.  The  Black- 
stone,  and  the  Hampshira  and  Hamden  Canals  aro  both 
in  disuse. 

The  value  for  tho  year  of  tho  prcKlucts  of  industry, 
as  founit  liy  ailding  tho  separate  returns  throughout 
the  .State,  is  found  to  bu  ||295,K20,(W1.  If  allowance 
lie  made  for  defective  and  erroneous  returns,  the  Sec- 
retary thinks  the  wlioln  amount  would  Im  at  least 
J;i50,000,000.  The  returned  value  without  allowuuce, 
shows  an  enormous  increase  of  the  productivo  energy 
of  the  State  as  compared  with  the  previous  returns,  viz. : 

PrcMliirtion.  roliitlaUon. 

1S8T |S6,2S2,616  700,000 

IMa. 124,749,4,")7  846,000 

1855 2»6,82U,«81  1,188,128 

That  is,  while  the  |M)pulatlon  has  Increased  only  34 
uid  U'J  per  cent,  respectively  ;  the  value  of  tho  product 
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of  industry  (returned)  has  increased  138  and  242  per 
cent.  The  amount  of  capital  invested  In  manufac- 
tures and  other  productions  In  Massachnsetta,  is  shown 
to  be  $120,000,000,  and  the  gross  value  of  products 
$295,000,000  annually.  The  number  of  hands  em- 
ployed is  245,908.  The  leading  products  of  the  State 
In  1855,  and  the  amount  of  capital  employed  in  1845 
and  1866  are  as  follows : 


ProdueU. 


Cotton  goods. 

Calico 

Ooods,  bleached  and  colored 

Woolen  gooils 

Rolled  and  slU  Iron,  and  nails 
Hollow  ware  and  castings.. 

Machinery 

Steam  engines  and  boilers. 
Kallroud  cars,  coaches,  etc. 

Olsss  

Paper 

Musical  Instruments. 

Watcbos.  chronometers,  gold 

and  silver  ware 

Cordage  

Vessels 

Sugar,  refined 

Sperm  candles  and  oil 

Soap  and  tallow  candles  . . 
Chairs  and  cabinet  ware. . 

T.oallior. 

Boots  and  shoes 

Straw  bonnets 

Brltks 

Alcohb!  and  liquors 

Bread 

Clothing 


Vuliie. 
ISU. 


CaplUI. 
1815. 


Ci>l>lt>1. 
1S4S. 


IliiJIiin.     I    Uollan.        ri<.ll«ra. 
26,140,00081,961,000 17,789,000 

6,2I8,00O|  1,980,000  1,401,000 

5,111,000      669,000,     200,000 
12,106,000  7,806,000  6,604,000 

6,612,000,  2,842,000   1,906,000 


8,266,000 
4,089,000 
8,266,000 
2,852,000 
2,648,000 
4,141,000 
2,296,000 

[2,105,000 

2,478,000 
4,648,000 
2,066,000 
6,818,000 
7,720,(00 
8.9fi9,000 
12,206,000 
37,489,000 
4,906,000 
2,627,000 
8,153,0110 
8,592.000 
9,061,000 


1,618,000'  718,000 

2,484,000'  1,168,000 

2,100,0001  127,000 

960,0001  658,000 

1,806,000  700,000 

2,564,000!  1,144,000 

1,280,000      

720,000 


208,000 
126,000 
648,000 


686,000 
1,940,000 

410,000 
3,282,000  2,451,000 


l„'iS2,000 
1,918,000 
4,880,000 


964,000 

640,000 

2,770.000 


405,000 

477,000 

1,900,000 


The  actual  expenditures  and  receipts  for  1855  are 
contrasted  with  those  of  1856  (mostly  ac*'ual,  though 
a  portion  necessarily  estimated),  and  with  the  esti- 
mates for  1857,  in  the  following  table  : 

K.xi'BNUiTi'KES  For  1366  ANn   1850,  oontbastkd  witu  Es- 
timates roB  1S57. 


1U5. 

l470;959" 
19,889 
3.19,900 
78,389 
288,699 
118,150 
1150,400 

I8S6. 

ISil. 

Legislative  and  Kxecutivo. 
Beiuntlflc  and  Kilucstlonal. 
Charitable  and  Humane. .. 
Military 

1612,400 

19,420 

800,000 

7.%2.'50 

196,800 

168,900 

78,860 

$481,000 

18,860 

303,400 

70,000 

261,660 

136,000 

KeforinstoryA  Correctional 
Interest  

I'ublic  buildings. , 

Total 

11,411,287 

11,885,620 

11,276,800 

KlREIPTS  FOB  1868  AND  18 

ro 

50,  CONTBA 

R  1S6T. 

STBD  WITU 

Estimates 

IBS5. 

ISM. 

JBJ1. 

Bank  tax 

State  tax 

1678,988 

428,108 

1,268 

778 

l.S,849 

61,897 

49.892 

792 

'8'.7i9 
4,803 

2,211 

I's'eio 

(1,1106,426 

1683,500 

600,000 

2,200 

900 

16,800 

61,700 

49,892 

1,.M0 

606 

116 

MO 

12,600 

9,,'«)fl 

4,2,'iO 

10^937 
11,462,660 

$688,000 

2,000 

1,000 

15,000 

80,000 

49,100 

1,000 

.100 

12,000 

66,660 
$761,300 

Lisurance  tax 

Western  K.  R.  Sink's  Fund 
Western  R.  R.  Dividend... 

Interest  on  deposlt-s 

Hawkers  and  uoddlors 

Courts  of  Insolvency 

Attorney,  SulTolk  County. . 
Premium  and  int.  on  scrip. 
ClHirles  K.  &  West  hrUh^v.. 

State  tax  of  1858— balance. 
Cash  on  hand 

Total 

For  Manufactures,  Finances,  Commerce,  etc.,  of 
Massiiebusetts,  sec  .'  irth  Am.  Het:,  1.,  2'23  (N.  Hai-k), 
ii.,  277  i  I)t-:  Bow's  Jier.,  iv.,  459,  Ixvi.,  190  ;  Ch.  Ex- 
am., .xlii.,  '294. 

Cotton  Manltacturks  in  Massachusetts  in  1865. 

Value. 

Cotton  mills,  294 

Nnn\l>cr  of  »pindle^ 1,519,527 

Cotton  consumed lbs.  106,8ril,749 

Cotton  cloth yds.  814,99fi,.^fl8  »24,8,')9,2I2    ! 

tlnmnnuftict'd.  cotton  yarn. lbs.      8,821,146        880,646 

Cotton  thread lbs.         M4.893        28.',,»!J4 

Cotton  batting lbs.      4,825,036        89.%874 

Capital  Invcslod 81,961,000 

Males  employed 11,937 

Females      ''^      ....  22,860 


m 


i 
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In  18fiO,  the  total  value  of  cotton  manufactures  in 
MassachusetU  was  •19,713,4(il ;  in  1865,  it  was  (26,- 
7GO,oet>,  an  increase  of  86  per  cent,  in  a  period  of  five 

FOSIIOH   COMIIIBOI  OF  TIIS  81ATK  OF  MABSACIIUanTS,  FROM  OOTOHIS  1,   1880,  TO  JciT  1,  ISTA 


years.     The  capital  increased  in  tlie  same  period  from 
$28,546,630  to  «31,061,000,  an  increase  of  only  12  pit 


cent. 


Y«an  tadUiff 


bpwte. 


Domnlle. 


Bept  80,  1831.... 

inn.... 

18SS.... 
IStM. . . . 
1845.... 
1816.... 

J8ir.... 
ists.... 

1899.... 

1880.    .. 

Total. 


t8,688,SUT 
4,074,166 
8,»M,9SS 
4,088,972 
4,462,104 
8,8.S8,I88 
3,820,349 
4,096,045 
8,9411,7,'il 
3699,954 
$39,811,089 


BeptSO,  1881 14,047,401 

1838 4,856,685 

1838 '      6,150,5(4 

1884 1      4,672,746 

6,561,499 

^ll.S,19fl 
4,S71.901 
«,1&S,54S 
6,.V26,4.V 
_6,26'f,lftS 

i|5»;tJ09,9i)4 


1886. 
1836. 
188T. 
1888. 


1840 

ToUI... 


Sept  30,  1841 . . 

1844.. 
9mos.,  184.).. 
June  80,  1*14. . 

1845.. 

1846.. 

1847.. 

1S48.. 

1»4».. 

I860.. 


Foreign, 


17,897,694 
6,719.115 
4,4«0,6S1 
6,87 1, S86 
7,7.^6,»96 
7,*t;,(ll5 
9,262,777 
9,.'«tS,HH7 
8,174,667 
a,4.%8,478 
ToUl [l7ft,.M  1,989 

June  80,  1851 |9,857..VIT 

I«i2 14,144,001 

1»58 16,898,304 

18M....  "    

1858.... 
1856.... 


17.8'AT:tS 
44,412,948 
4^8.V^,618 


♦8,846,174 
a646,869 
9,788,254 
6,395,:i66 
7,170,888 
6,410,724 
0,604,034 
4,949,760 
4,808,186 
8,618,444 
166,389,974 

♦3,706,562 
7,387,188 
4,584,688 
6,476,074 
4,479,491 
5,467,150 
4,8,56,289 
4,!l4tl,833 
8,749,6.80 
8,918.108^ 

♦46,269,103 

♦4,089,651 
8,087,995 
1,974,,')26 
2,724.4.10 
2,.%94,6.<M 
4,47ll,l<i8 
1,98.\6S5 
4.111,364 
4,090,195 
2,44S.2»0 
♦47,564,^91 

♦4,49.M45 
4,404,498 
8,059,974 
a,.'>44,"06 
3,77'<,Ofl« 
3,467,447 


Total. 


ImporU. 


ToUl. 


$14,484,771  $14,84«,73ii  149,741 

12,598,525  18J)87,820  135,884 

13,683,289  17,607,160  18&04O 

10,434,348  15,378,768  184,968 

11,484,987  16,846,141  145,974 

10,098,864  17,068.484  139,746 

10,424,883  1,8,370,504  130,066 

9,Oa^786  15.070,444  188,999 

8,854,987  14,.540,744  140,187 

7,418,194  I     10.458,644  I      148,144 

$108,661,011  $160,473,889  I  1,378,651 


Tooucf  CloArvd. 


American. 


$7,733,763 

11,993,768 

9,683,148 

10,148,sa0 

10,048,790 

10,380,846 

9,748,190 

9,104,868 

9,476,085 

10.1X6,461 

♦»3,l'79,0O7 

♦  11,4.87,843 

9,8117,110 

6,40,\207 

9.096,8S6 

10,351,080 

10,813,118 

1I,24S,464 

13,419,699 

10,264,868 

10,681,768 

♦  103,074,>>80 

♦  12,.S,52,6-I8 
ltl..%46,499 
19,9.%5,476 
41,438.,V>4 
28,190,945 
49,^42,860 


$14,269,066 
1M1*,900 
19,940,911 
17,672,129 
19,SflO,378 
2.Vrt.SI,464 
19,9.84,668 
18,:)iMI,945 
19,38.1,228 
16.5I8,S58 

♦184,667,505 

♦20,8I8,IHKI 
17,9S6,4S;i 
16,789,4.V2 
20,4»6.0O7 
44,781,044 
44,190,908 
»4,477,OftS 
4S,647,TOT 
44,7A917 
30,874,(»4 


167,580 
804,489 
401,097 
183,031 
210,(121 
219,057 
18.S,841 
4,')l,:l86 
198,878 
I87.9S6 


♦440,607,198 

♦32,71.1,827 
33,504,789 
41,367,9.56 
4s,6fi.8,7^ 
4.M  13,774 
4il,8l4,884 


1,976,666 

236,876 
212,291 
18S,296 
849,8S1 
281,096 
2.87,384 
2ai,80O 
896,883 
280,187 
272.278 


2,809,871 

279,863 
808,589 
«)7,805 
864,615 
4-82,6« 
414,868 


Foreign, 


1,170 
6,297 
8,785 
4,667 
4,948 
4,510 
8,951 
4,819 
8,885 
M76 


4;,168 

7,438 
45,676 

81,785 
31,499 
33,167 
^5,018 
69,569 
8S,995 
4.V69 
68,765_ 
392,446 

7),6S8 
86,848 
49,463 
105,118 
144,414 
137,117 
132,634 
194,787 
244,067 
274.674_ 

1,4 18^338 

346,937 
84«,974 
379,028 
375,891 
880,&'iO 
872.213 


Dlalrlet  Towuge. 


Reglitored. 


196,975 


425,426 


316,.530 


604,376 


Knrolledand 

lajfowi 


117,4.50 


249,370 


190,026 


The  prinripiU  ports  are:  1.  UuKton,  lut.  42"^  23'  N., 
long.  71°  4'  W.  The  city  is  fituntetl  ut  the  head  of  u 
deep  l)ay,  on  a  peninsula,  hein^  Hurroiindod  on  tlircn 
•ides  l>y  water.  (Jcnorally  there  in  nuHicient  ileplh  of 
wat«r  to  enulile  the  largest  shipi*  to  conic  up  to  tho 
city  at  all  tiiiioH  of  tlie  tide ;  and  tl:<!y  usually  moor 
al(>n)(!iidfl  of  duties  where  there  is  perfect  safety.  The 
depth  of  wat'T  in  the  cliannel  varies  from  15  to  ;tO 
feet.  It  is  tho  ({real  centre  of  the  commerre  of  New 
England,  and  in  this  capacity  receives  and  distriliutes 
one  fifth  of  thu  whole  ciuiiiiiercial  material  of  the 
United  States.  The  tonnage  of  Iloston  in  ISM  was 
621,117  tons.  .See  Hosthn.  "i.  .Salem,  cily  Btid  port 
of  entry.  It  is  chiefly  liuilt  on  a  tongm-  of  hind  formed 
by  two  inlets  from  the  seu,  called  North  and  South 
Kivers  ;  (.ler  the  former  are  two  liridges  (one  of  which 
is  crossed  liy  the  railroad),  connecting  it  with  Iteverly. 
The  harlKir  has  giMxi  ancliorago  ground,  hut  vessels 
drawing  mure  than  12  or  14  feet  of  water  must  lie  par- 
tially nnloailed  licfore  they  can  come  to  its  wharves. 
Tho  tonnage  of  Salem  in  IMJG  was  2'.t,!)70  tons.  .1. 
Nantucket.  Tonnage  in  IHoti,  l('),K,)r  tons.  4.  Now 
Uedford,  6.  Full  Itiver.  <i,  Newhury|>ort. 
cester. 

COUMESi  (  OF  IioaTO!<,  1W5     56. 

V.__  t:iMl'im  IliMtie 

■•■"'  re,..iHif. 

18.V1 ♦>i,H57,024 

KW 7,770,7^ 

Mast,  a  long  piece,  or  system  of  piei:es,  of  timber, 
placed  nearly  p*'r|>endleularly  to  the  keel  of  a  vessel 
to  siipp<irt  tlie  yards  or  gad's  on  which  thu  sails  are  ex- 
tended. When  th>!  mast  is  one  entire  piece,  it  is  called 
a  |M>le-mast  ;  hut  in  all  larger  vessels  it  is  composed  of 
several  lengths,  called  lower,  top,  and  top-gallant 
■iMta :  Mmetiiiiaa  a  fourth,  called  a  royal  maat.     The 


7.  Glou- 

Foretrn 
arrived. 
2,990 
2,956 


<  method  of  supporting  each  mast  on  the  one  next  helow 
it,  is  peculiar.   Un  the  sides  of  the  lower  mast,  sniiic  feet 
below  the  head,  are  placed  checks  :  on  these  are  ll.Ned 
horizontally  two  sliort  pieces  of  wood,  fore  and  aft, 
called  trestle  trees.     Acrosi  tlieso  at  right  angles  are 
laid,  before   and  abaft  tho  mast,  two  or  more  loii;{er 
and  lighter  pieces,  called  cross  trees,  w'lich  give  the 
name  to  tlie  entire  system.     On  the  mast  head  itself 
is  a  cap.      The  topmast  being  placoil  up  and  down,  tlm 
fore  side  of  tho  lower  mast  i.s  swayed  up  Ijetwcen  tho 
trestle  trees,  and  through  the  round  or  foreiiKi.'t  Ivde  in 
the  cap.    When  raised  so  higli  that  the  heel  cif  thu  toji- 
mast  is   nearly  up  to  the  surface  of  the  cross  tree's   a 
piece  of  iron,  called  the  lid,  is  put  through  the  ludo  in 
the  heel  for  the  pur|KiK0j  and  on  this  lid,  of  wliicli  the 
ends  are   sup|Kirted  on  the  trestle  trees,  the  tnpinast 
'.  rests.     When  lidded,  the  topmast  is  stayed,  ainl  tho 
rigging  or  shrouds  set  up  to  tlie  dead  eyes  in  the  ends 
of  the  cross  trees.     These  di-ad  eyes  pull  fnun  the 
I  lower  rigging   lielow,  and  thus  the  cross  trees  serve 
I  merely  to  extend  the  rigging.     The  lopgall.iiit  is  suit- 
ported  ill  the  same  iiuinner  on  the  topmast.    Wbi'ii  tlm 
j  mast  is  to  be  taken  down,  it  is  lirst  raiseil  to  nilicvo 
j  the  lid  ;  which  being  ilrawn  out,  the  mast  is  Icmvrcd. 
The  masts  are  suppcjrted   by  a  strong  rope,  Icaiiiug 
I  forward,  called  the  stay;    by  others,  leading  alt  on 
I  each  side  of  tho  ship,  called,  in  general,  liiick^tiys j 
I  and  by  others  abreast,  called  shrouds,  and  also  breast 
backstays     Large  lower  masts  are  c<iiii|>used  of  pieces, 
,  and  have  for  Hume  years  been  made  of  several  len;,'ths, 
about  a  fo<it  or  so  square,  and  the  wliule  siipiiurti'd 
merely  by  luaips  at  intervals.     The  niainniast  is  near 
the  middie  of  the  vessel,  the  forenia.st  is  that  which  is 
nearest  the  fore  part,  and  the  iiii/t/.eiiniast  is  aliuft  the 
I  niaiumait.     The  old  rule  fur  the  louyth  of  the  lusia 
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lower  mast  is  to  take  one  half  the  sam  of  the  length  of 
the  lower  deck  and  extreme  breadth :  the  foremast  is 
ei);ht  ninths  nf  the  mainmast,  the  mizzenmast  con- 
tidrralily  smaller.  The  topmast  is  about  three  flfths 
of  the  lower  mast.  These  rules,  as  well  aa  otherf>  for 
the  thicknesses,  etc.,  are  merely  for  convenience, 
biu!cd  on  no  mechanical  principle,  and  are  by  no 
means  strictly  followed. 

]tln!)ts  ure  still  built  up  in  pieces,  but  l)y  the  aid  of 
murine  glue.  A  joint  secured  by  this  glue  i»  less  easily 
separable  than  the  actual  fibres  of  the  wood  itself.  In 
the  ^reut  Exhibition  of  Ix)ndon  there  were  many  curious 
npeciinens  illustrative  of  the  use  of  this  extraordinary 
cement.  One  was  a  piece  of  the  mast  of  the  ship 
Ciirafoa,  found  inseparal)le  even  by  the  wedge.  An- 
otlier  was  part  of  a  mainmast,  from  which  a  glued 
fragment  was  torn  awaj'  only  after  a  force  of  2!t  tons 
hiid  been  applied.  A  third  was  a  lilock  of  elm,  joined 
witli  glue;  it  was  exploded  by  gunpowder,  but  the 
joint  (lid  not  }'ield.  .\nother  was  an  ouk  cannon-ball, 
m.ide  of  two  glued  pieces;  it  had  been  fired  with 
eight  ounces  of  powder,  but  the  joint  held  fast.  An- 
other was  a  deal  block,  which  broke  in  the  fibres  by  a 
force  (if  four  tons.  Others  were  pieces  of  masts,  in- 
tended to  sliow  how  intensely  strong  a  mast  becomes 
when  liiiilt  up  with  pieces  which  are  joined  l)y  this 
glue.  It  Is  not  only  a  glue  :  it  is  also  a  sul>stituto  for 
pitch.  Many  vessels  have  the  seams  payed  or  calked 
with  this  gliie,  which  is  found  much  more  durable  for 
the  purpose  than  ordinary  pitch. 

Master,  in  commercial  navigation,  the  person  in- 
triiKted  with  the  care  and  navigation  of  the  ship. 
"  The  master  is  the  confidential  servant  or  agent  of 
the  owners ;  and  in  conformitj'  to  the  rules  and  max- 
ims of  law  the  owners  are  bound  to  the  performance 
of  everv  lawful  contract  made  liy  him  relative  to  the 
usual  einpliiyment  of  the  ship." — AnnoTT  on  the  Imw 
of  Shit>pin;i.  Fron»  this  rule  of  law  it  follows  that  the 
owners  are  Imund  to  answer  for  a  lireach  of  contract, 
though  committed  by  the  master  or  mariners  against 
their  will,  and  without  their  fault.  Nor  can  the  ex- 
pediency (if  this  rule  l>e  doubted.  The  owners,  l)y  se- 
lectin  '  a  person  as  master,  hold  hira  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic lis  worthy  of  trust  onil  confidence.  And  In  order 
that  this  selection  may  l)e  made  with  due  care,  and 
that  all  opportunities  of  fraud  and  collusion  nmy  l)e 
obviated,  it  is  indis|)ensable  that  they  should  lie  made 
responsililo  for  his  acts.  The  master  has  power  to  hy- 
pothecate, or  iiledge,  both  ship  ond  cargo  for  necessary 
repairs  executed  in  foreign  ports  during  the  coutje  of 
the  voyage ;  but  neither  the  ship  nor  cargo  can  be  hy- 
]K)thecute(l  for  repairs  executed  at  homo.  Tho  master 
has  no  lien  n|H)n  tho  ship  for  his  w.igcs,  nor  fur  m(mey 
advanced  liy  !>'""  •""'  blares  or  repairs.  In  delivering 
judgment  uiMin  a  case  of  this  sort,  Lord  Mansfeld  said : 
"  As  to  wages,  there  is  no  particular  contract  that  the 
ship  should  lie  a  pledge  ;  tliere  is  no  usage  in  trade  to 
that  purpose ;  nor  any  implication  from  tho  nature  of 
tho  dealing.  On  the  contrary,  the  law  has  always 
considered  the  captain  as  contracting  iiersonally  with 
the  owner;  and  tho  case  of  the  captain  has,  in  that 
respect,  lieen  di^t^uguished  from  that  of  all  other  per- 
sons lielonging  to  the  ship.  This  rule  of  law  may 
have  its  foumlution  in  policy  for  the  liencllt  of  navi- 
gators ;  for,  as  ships  may  l>e  making  profit  an(i  earning 
every  day,  it  might  lie  attended  with  great  incim- 
venience,  if,  on  tho  change  of  a  captain  fur  mislie- 
haviiir,  or  any  other  reason,  he  should  lie  entitled  to 
keep  tlie  ship"  till  lie  is  paid.  Work  done  for  a  ship  in 
I'.ngland  is  supposed  to  lie  done  on  tho  personal  credit 
of  the  enipliiycr :  in  foreign  parts  the  captain  may  hy- 
IMithecate  the  ship.  The  defendant  might  have  told 
tho  tradesman,  that  he  only  acted  as  an  agent,  and 
that  they  must  look  to  the  owner  for  payment."  The 
master  is  bound  to  employ  his  whole  time  and  atten- 
tion Ih  the  service  of  liis  employers,  and  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  enter  into  any  engagement  for  his  own  l>eneflt 


that  may  occnpy  any  portion  of  his  time  in  other  con 
cerns ;  and,  therefore,  If  he  do  so,  and  tlie  price  of  such 
engagement  happen  t»  be  paid  into  the  hands  of  his 
owners,  they  may  retain  the  money,  and  he  can  not 
recover  from  them. — Abbott  on  Shipping. 

Willfully  destroying  or  casting  away  the  ahip,  or 
procuring  the  same  to  lie  done  by  the  master  or  mari- 
ners, to  the  prejudice  of  the  owners,  freighters,  or  in- 
surers; running  away  with  the  cargo;  and  turning 
pirates ;  are  offenses  punisliable  by  transportation  be- 
yond seas  for  not  less  than  15  years,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  3  years.  After  the  voyage 
has  been  commenced,  the  master  must  proceed  direct 
to  the  place  of  his  destination,  without  unnecessarily 
stopping  at  any  intermediate  port,  or  deviating  from 
tho  shortest  course.  No  such  deviation  will  be  sanc- 
tioned, unless  it  has  been  occasioned  by  stress  of 
weather,  the  want  of  necessary  repair,  avoiding  ene- 
mies or  pirates,  succoring  of  ships  in  distress,  sickness 
of  the  master  or  mariners,  or  the  mutiny  of  the  crew. 
— Marshall  on  Insurance.  To  justify  a  deviation, 
the  necessity  must  be  real,  inevitable,  and  imperious ; 
and  it  must  not  \m  prolonged  one  moment  after  the  ne- 
cessity has  ceased.  A  deviation  without  such  neces- 
sity vitiates  all  insurances  upon  the  ship  and  cargo, 
and  exposes  the  owners  to  an  action  on  the  part  of  the 
freighters.  If  a  ship  be  captured  in  consequence  of 
deviation,  the  merchant  is  entitled  to  recover  from  the 
owners  the  prime  cost  of  the  goods  with  shipping 
charges  ;  but  he  is  not  entitled  to  more,  unless  he  eaa 
show  that,  the  goods  were  enhanced  in  value  beyond  the 
sum  above  mentioned.  If  a  merchant  ship  has  the 
misfortune  to  bo  attacked  by  pirates  or  enemies,  the 
master  is  iiound  to  do  his  duty  as  a  man  of  courage 
nnd  capacity,  and  to  make  the  best  resistance  that  the 
comparative  strength  of  the  ship  and  crew  will  allow. 
Hj-  the  common  law,  the  master  has  authority  over  all 
the  mariners  on  Iraard  the  ship— it  being  tlieir  duty  to 
obey  his  commands  in  all  lawful  matters  relating  to 
the  navigation  of  the  ship,  and  the  preservation  of  good 
order.  Hut  the  master  sliould  in  all  cases  use  his  au- 
thority with  moderation,  so  as  to  be  the  father,  not  the 
tj'rant,  of  his  crew.  On  his  return  home  he  may  be 
called  upon  by  action  of  law,  to  answer  to  a  mariner 
he  has  either  beat  or  imprisoned  during  the  course  of 
the  voyage ;  and  unless  he  show  sulficient  cause  for 
chastising  the  mariner,  and  also  that  the  chastisement 
was  reasonable  and  moderate,  he  will  be  found  liable 
in  damages.  Should  the  master  strike  a  mariner  with- 
out cause,  or  use  a  deadly  weapon  as  an  instrument  of 
correction,  and  death  ensue,  he  will  be  found  guilty, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  either  of 
manslaughter  or  murder. — Ahbott,  part  ii.,  c.  4.  Tho 
master  may  by  force  restrain  the  commission  of  great 
crimes  ;  but  ho  hos  no  jurisdiction  over  the  criminal. 
His  business  is  to  secure  his  person,  and  to  deliver 
him  over  to  the  proper  tribunals  on  his  coming  to  his 
own  country. 

The  master  must  not  take  on  board  any  contraband 
goods,  by  which  the  ship  and  other  parts  of  the  cargo 
may  be  rendered  liable  to  forfeiture  and  seizure. 
Keither  must  he  take  on  board  any  false  or  colorable 
papers,  as  these  might  suliject  the  ship  to  the  risk  of 
capture  or  detention.  Hut  it  is  his  duty  to  procure 
and  keep  on  Iniard  all  tho  papers  and  documents  re- 
quired for  the  manifestation  of  the  ship  anil  cargo,  by 
tho  law  of  tho  countries  from  and  to  which  the  ship  is 
Iiound,  as  well  by  the  law  of  nations  in  general,  as 
by  treaties  between  particular  States.  Those  papeis 
and  documents  can  not  be  dispensed  with  at  any  time, 
and  are  quite  essential  to  the  safe  navigation  of  neutral 
ships  during  war.  It  is  customary  in  bills  of  lading 
to  insert  n  clause  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the 
master  and  owners,  us  follows:  "  The  act  of  God,  en- 
emies, fire,  and  every  other  dangers  and  accidents  of 
the  seas,  rivers,  an(l  navigation,  of  wliatevor  nature 
and  kind  soever,  save  risk  of  boats,  on  far  as  ships  aro 
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liabla  thereto,  excepted."  When  no  bill  of  lading  la 
Kigned,  the  muter  and  owners  are  bound,  according  to 
the  common  law.  'Ilie  most  diflicult  part  of  the  mas- 
ter's duty  is  when,  through  the  perils  of  the  sea,  the 
attacks  of  enemies  or  pirates,  or  other  unforeseen  acci- 
dents, he  is  prevented  from  completing  his  voyage.  If 
his  own  ship  have  suffered  from  storms,  and  can  not 
lie  repaired  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  if  the  cargo 
be  of  a  perishable  nature,  ha  is  at  liberty  to  employ 
another  ship  to  convey  it  to  the  place  of  destination. 
He  may  d»  the  same  if  the  ship  have  been  wrecked 
and  the  cargo  saved,  or  if  his  own  ship  be  in  danger 
of  sinking,  and  he  can  get  the  cargo  transferred  to  an- 
other ;  and  in  extreme  oases  he  is  at  liberty  to  dis- 
pose of  the  cargo  fi;-  tho  benefit  of  its  owners.  The 
most  celebrated  maritime  codes,  and  the  opinions  of 
the  ablest  writers,  have  differed  cnnsideralily  as  to 
these  points.  According  to  the  Khodian  law  (Pand.  1. 
10,  ji  1)  the  captain  is  released  from  all  bis  engage- 
ments, if  the  ship,  by  the  peri's  of  the  sea,  and  with- 
out any  fault  on  hia  part,  become  incapable  of  proceed- 
ing on  her  voyage.  The  Liws  of  Oleron  (art.  4),  and 
those  of  Wisby  (arts.  16,  87,  55),  say  that  the  oaptain 
may  hire  another  ship;  harmonizing  in  this  respect 
with  the  present  law  of  England.  The  famous  French 
ordinance  of  16M1  (tit.  Du  frit,  art.  11),  and  the  Code 
du  (')rmmerce  (art.  29ti),  order  the  captain  to  hire  an- 
other ship ;  and  if  he  can  not  procure  one,  freight  is  to 
l>e  due  only  for  that  part  of  the  voyage  which  has  lieen 
performed  (pro  rata  itineru ptracH).  Valin  has  objected 
to  this  article,  and  states  that  practically  it  meant  only 
that  the  captain  mnst  hire  another  ship  if  he  would 
earn  the  whole  freight.  Emerigon  (torn.  i.  p.  428) 
holds  that  the  captain,  lieing  the  agent  not  only  of  the 
owners  of  the  ship,  but  also  of  the  shippers  of  the 
goods  on  board.  Is  bound,  in  tho  absence  of  lioth,  to 
use  his  l)est  endeavors  to  preserve  the  goods,  and  to 
do  whatever,  in  the  circumstances,  he  thinks  will  most 
conduce  to  the  intoreet  of  all  concerned;  or  what  it 
may  be  presumed  the  shippers  would  do  wore  they 
present.  This,  which  seems  to  lie  the  best  and  wisest 
rule,  has  been  laid  down  by  Lords  MansUuld  and  Ten- 
terden,  as  stated  aUive.  and  may  lie  regarded  as  the 
law  of  England  on  this  |ioint. 

Rut  to  use  the  words  of  I.ord  (^hief  Justice  Tenter- 
den,  "  the  disposal  of  the  cargo  by  the  master,  is  a 
matter  that  requires  the  utmost  caution  on  his  part. 
He  shoold  always  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  his  duty  to 
ponwif  il  to  Ike  phcf.  nfdettinatiof).   This  i.i  the  purpose 
for  which  he  has  been  intrusted  with  it,  and  this  pur- 
pose he  is  bound  to  accomplish  liv  every  reasonable  and 
practicable  method.     What,  then,  is  the  master  to  do, 
if,  by  any  disaster  happening  in  the  i-ourse  of  his  voy- 
age, he  i*  unable  to  carr>-  the  goods  to  the  place  of 
destination,  or  to  deliver  thini  there  ?     To  this,  as  a 
general  question,  I  apprehend  no  answer  can  be  given. 
Every  case  must  depend  upon  its  own  |ieculiar  circum- 
stances.     The    conduct   proper  to   lie   adopte<l   witli 
respect  to  perishable   goods,  will   be  impro|icr  with 
respect  to  a  cargo  not  perishable  ;  one  thing  may  be 
fit  to  be  done  with  Itsh  <ir  fruit,  and  another  with  tim- 
ber or  Iron  ;  one  metho<l  may  Im*  prii|i6r  in  distant  re-  j 
gions,  another  in  the  vicinity  of  the  merchant ;  one  in 
a  frp(]uent(><l   navi^itioii,   another    <in    unfrequented 
shores.     The  wreck  of  the  ship  is  nut  necessarily  fol- 
lowed  by   on  imixitslhility  of   sending  forward   thu 
goods,  and  does  not,  of  itself,  makn  their  sain  a  niims- 
uro  of  necessity  or  expetliencc  ;  muob  less  can  the  loss 
of  the  season,  or  of  the  pro|i«r  course  of  the  voyage,  , 
have  this  effect.     An  une.xpected  intenVction  of  com- 
n><>rc«,  or  a  sudden  war,  may  defeat    he  adventure,  : 
and  oblige  the  ship  to  stop  in  her  course  ;  but  neither  of , 
these  events  doth  of  itself  alone  raako  it  necessary  to  \ 
sell  the  cargo  at  the  place  to  which  it  may  be  proper  . 
for  the  ship  to  resort.   In  these,  and  many  other  oaaet, ; 
the  master  may  lie  discharged  of  hix  obligation  to  de- 
liver the  cargo  at  the  place  of  destination  ;  but  it  dot*  ; 


not  therefore  follow  that  he  is  authorized  to  sell  it  or 
ought  to  do  so.  What,  then,  is  be  to  do  ?  In  gen- 
eral,  it  may  be  said,  he  it  to  do  thai  which  a  viite  aitd 
prudetU  man  will  think  mott  conducive  to  the  bentJU  of 
all  concerned.  In  so  doing  he  may  expect  to  be  safe 
because  the  merchant  will  not  have  reason  to  be  dial 
satisfied  ;  but  what  this  thing  will  be,  no  general  rules 
can  teach.  Some  regard  may  be  allowed  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  ship,  and  of  iU  owners  ;  but  the  interest  of 
the  cargo  must  not  be  sacrificed  to  it.  Trunshipmeiit 
for  the  place  of  destination,  if  it  lie  practicalilt  is  the 
first  object,  because  that  is  in  furtherance  of  the  oriiri- 
nal  purpose  ;  if  that  be  impracticable,  return,  or  a  safe 
deposit,  may  be  expedient.  A  disadvantageous  sale 
(and  almost  every  sale  by  the  master  will  be  disadvan- 
tageous) is  the  last  thing  he  should  think  of,  bccaiiao 
it  can  only  be  justified  by  that  necessity  which  super- 
sedes all  human  hiw»."— /..au?  of  Shipping,  part  iii 
c.  .1,  ■' 

Tho  master  of  a  ship  is  liable  for  goods  of  which 
she  is  robbed,  In  part ;  and  the  reason,  as  Lord  Mans- 
field  stated,  is,  lest  room  should  be  given  for  collusion 
an<l  the  master  should  get  himself  robbed  on  purpose' 
in  order  that  he  might  share  in  the  spoil.  Tho  masi 
tor  is,  however,  entitled  to  indemnify  himself  out  of 
the  seamen's  wages  for  losses  occasioned  by  their  nog. 
lect.  If  any  passenger  die  on  board,  the  master  is 
obliged  to  take  an  inventory  of  his  effects  ;  and  if  no 
chum  lie  made  for  them  within  a  year,  tlie  master  lie- 
conics  proprietor  of  tho  gwids,  but  answemtile  fortliem 
to  tho  deceased's  legal  representatives.  Iledding  and 
furniture  liecome  the  property  of  the  master  and  mate  • 
but  the  clotliing  mu?t  bo  brought  to  tlie  deck  and 
there  appraised  arid  distributed  among  the  crew.  If  a 
master  die,  leaving  money  on  board,  and  the  mate,  he- 
coming  master,  improve  the  money,  he  aliall,  on  allow- 
ance being  made  to  him  for  his  trouble,  account  for 
both  interest  and  profit.  The  conditions  under  which 
seamen  and  apprentices  ore  to  be  taken  on  iMiard  ship 
and  the  obligations  of  the  master  with  respect  to  them' 
are  fuily  set  forth  in  the  article  Sea.mkn,  in  this  work' 
and  to  it  also  the  reader  is  referred  for  a  statement  of 
the  duty  of  tho  master  with  reeiiect  to  the  registry  of 
seamen,  and  th"-  contributions,  etc.,  due  to  the  corpo. 
ration  for  the  reUef  of  decayed  seamen,  their  widows, 
etc.  For  the  duties  of  the  muster  as  respects  custom- 
house regulations,  see  the  articles  CoNsii.s,  Fkeioiit, 
Skamb.n,  U.nitki>  St.vtks,  and  Innukanck,  etc. ;  and 
for  a  further  discussion  of  this  im|)ortiint  siilijeit,  see 
the  excellent  work  of  Lord  Tkntkkhkn,  (hi  thr  l,air 
of  Shipping ;  Pausons  On  Commercial  Law;  Kknt's 
Commentariet ;  ClIITTY  On  Cummerclal  Our,  vo\.  iii,  ■ 
and  the  articles  Cuaiitku-i-arty,  Fhkioiit,  etc. 

Uiialificalions  of  Maslrn.  Means  Inj  Which  They 
Should  be  Atcrriained. — Considering  the  iiiijiortant  na- 
ture of  the  duties  which  the  master  of  a  M\i  lias  to 
|ierform,  it  has  liecn  cu.ston\ary  in  some  countries  t<i 
require  that  all  persons,  previously  to  their  beini; 
nominated  to  act  in  that  capacity,  siionld  undergo  an 
examination  by  some  public  board  rcspcctinj;  their 
knowledge  of  seamanship,  and  their  [Hissession  of  the 
various  qualifications  necessarj'  to  act  as  masters,  and 
that  none  should  Ije  ap|Miinted  witlumt  their  lieinp;  li- 
censed by  such  board  or  other  competent  autli  ,rity. 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  practice  is  consistent 
with  sound  policy.  "  The  inter|)osition  of  government 
in  a  case  of  incapacity.  Is  not  only  absolutely  just  ami 
necessnr}',  but  it  is  confurmalile  to  tho  hi^rjiest  author- 
ity. The  famous  Frejich  ordinance  of  IM,  has  the 
following  article  : — '  Aucun  ne  pourra  ci-ajircs  i'tre  re^u 
capitainc,  roaltre,  on  patron  de  navire,  qu'il  n'ait  nav- 
igu6  pendant  cinq  ans,  et  n'ait  616  examine  pulilique- 
ment  sur  le  fait  de  la  navigation,  ct  trotivi^  capaliio  par 
deux  anciens  maitre8,en  prusenl.'edesofli('ie^8de^Ami- 
^autcetduProfesseurde^Hydrographie,6'iIycnadans 
le  lieu.'  A  like  article  has  been  inserted  in  the  Code  d' 
Cvmmerct ;  and  in  1625,  the  French  govommeut  issued 
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an  ordinance  specifying,  in  detull,  the  qnaliflcatinng  that 
Hre  necessarj'  liefore  any  one  can  obtain  a  certificate  of 
liin  fitnca!)  to  command  a  ship,  either  on  a  fsreign  or  a 
conKtini;  voyage  ;  the  penons  who  are  to  examine  can- 
didate!! ;  and  the  rales  to  he  observed  in  the  examination. 
A  similar  system  has  been  adopted  in  Prussia ;  and  we 
can  not  entertain  a  dcnht  that  it  wotild  be  of  the  great- 
est service  were  it  Introduced  into  this  country.  The 
authority  of  the  master  is  so  very  great,  and  the  trust 
reposed  in  him,  including  not  merely  the  ship  and 
goods  of  bis  employers,  but  the  lives  of  the  crew  and 
passengers,  so  very  extensive,  that  it  is  the  bounden 
duty  of  the  public  to  provide,  in  as  far  as  practlcalile, 
that  it  be  not  committed  to  ignorant  or  incapable 
hands.  At  present  the  csre  of  the  lives  of  hundreds 
of  passengers  maj-  be  committed  vrithout  checli  or 
control  of  any  sort,  and  without  their  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter,  to  any  incapable  blockhead  who 
n<av  be  able  to  prevail  on  an  owner  to  appoint  him  to 
a  aiiip.  No  doal>t  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  owner  to 
appoint  the  best  captain  lie  can  find  ;  but  he  may  be 
unable  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the  qualiflcations 
necessary  for  such  a  situation ;  and,  though  this  were 
not  the  case,  hundreds  of  circumstances  may  conspire 
to  lilind  his  judgment,  and  to  make  him  select  a  mas- 
ter who  is  really  unworthy.  Hence  the  advantage  of 
the  preliminary  exuminntion  bj-  competent  parties, 
which,  if  made  efBcicnt,  would  certainly  afford  a  pow- 
erful guaranty  against  the  chance  of  an  unfit  person 
being  apitointcd." 

Mastic,  Ma«tioh(Gor.A/(M<ta;;  Da.Afaittik;  Fr. 
Martic ;  It.  Afaatice  ;  8p.  A  Imastica,  A  Imaciga ;  Arab. 
AraJt).  This  resinous  substance  is  the  produce  of  the 
Piftacia  Lenliicut,  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  particu- 
larly abundant  in  the  island  of  Chios.  It  is  obtained 
by  making  transverse  incisions  in  the  trunks  and 
brunches  of  the  trees,  whence  the  mastic  slowly  ex- 
odes.  About  1500  cwt.  are  anaually  exported  from 
Cliiiis,  part  of  which  is  brought  to  this  country,  packed 
In  cliests.  The  best  is  in  the  form  of  dry,  l)rittle,  yel- 
lowish, transparent  tears ;  it  is  nearly  inodorous,  ex- 
cept wlien  heated,  and  then  it  hu  '  an  agreeable  odor  ; 
chewed,  it  is  almost  insipid,  feeling,  at  first  gritty,  and 
ultimately  soft.  Its  virtues  are  trifling. — Ainhmk's 
Materia  Inilica;  Tito.MSON'8  DUpenaatory. 

Mate,  in  a  merchant  ship,  the  deputy  of  the  master, 
taking,  in  his  absence,  the  command.  There  is  some- 
times only  one,  and  sometimes  two,  three,  or  four 
mates  in  a  merchantman,  according  to  her  size — de- 
nominated first,  fecond,  third,  etc.  mates.  The  law, 
however,  recognizes  only  two  descriptions  of  persona 
in  a  merchantman — the  master  and  mariners ;  tiie 
mates  being  included  in  the  latter,  nnd  the  captain 
being  resimnsible  for  their  proceedings.  In  men-of- 
war,  the  officers  imm^dintely  subordinate  to  the  cap- 
tain are  called  lieutenants.  But  the  nmster,  or  officer 
whose  peculiar  duty  it  is  to  take  charge  of  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  ship,  has  certain  mates  under  him,  tenned 
master's  mates,  sometimes  ueloctod  from  the  midsliip- 
men.  Tlie  boatswain,  gunner,  carpenter,  etc.,  have 
each  their  mates  or  deputies,  taken  from  the  crew. 
.See  articles  M.vstkr,  Siiii'I'Ino,  ond  Con.sui.s. 

The  mate  is  the  next  to  the  muster  on  Iwurd,  and 
upon  his  death  or  nl)8cn(;e,  the  mate  succcod.s,  virtute 
oj/lcii,  to  the  care  of  the  sliip  and  the  guvcrnmoul  and 
management  of  tlio  crow.  lie  does  not  ccaso  to  be 
mate  in  such  cases,  but  has  thrown  ui>on  him,  cumu- 
latively, the  duties  of  master.  He  is  quasi  muster, 
with  the  same  general  powers  and  responsibilities,  pni 
hac  vice,  and  with  the  preservation  of  his  character  and 
privileges  as  mate.  He  may  sue  iu  the  admiralty  for 
his  wages  as  mate,  and  is  entitled,  in  that  ehuriicter, 
to  lie  cured,  if  sick,  ut  the  expense  of  the  ship.  The 
master,  and  even  the  consignees,  may  appoint  a  sub- 
stitute ill  a  foreign  |)ort,  in  cases  of  necessity.  Even 
a  BU[)ercargo,  in  cases  of  necessity,  and  acting  with 
reasonable  discretion,  may  bind  the  owner. 


Matohea,  Lucifer.    According  to  Dr.  R.  Boett- 

ger,  in  Annalen  der  Chemie  und  Pharmacie,  vol.  xlviL, 
p.  884,  take  phosphorus,  four  parts ;  nitre,  ten  parts  ; 
tine  glue,  six  parts  ;  red  ochre,  or  red  lead,  five  parts  ; 
smalt,  two  parts.  Convert  the  glue  with  a  little  water 
by  a  gentle  heat  into  a  smooth  jelly,  put  it  Into  a 
slighty  warm  porcelain  mortar  to  liquefy;  rul)  the 
pbospborui  down  through  this  gelatine  at  a  tempera* 
ture  of  about  140°  or  150°  Fahr. ;  add  the  nitre,  then 
the  red  powder,  and  lastly  the  smalt,  till  the  whole 
forms  a  uniform  paste.  To  make  writing-pa[jer 
matches,  which  bum  with  a  bright  flame  and  diffuse 
an  a^ealile  odor,  moisten  each  side  of  the  paper  with 
tincture  of  benzoin,  dry  it,  cut  it  Into  slips,  and  smear 
one  of  their  ends  with  a  little  of  the  aliove  paste  by 
means  of  a  hair  pencil.  On  rubbing  the  said  end  after 
it  is  dry  against  a  rough  surface,  the  paper  will  take 
fire,  without  the  intervention  of  sulphur.  To  form 
lucifer  wood  matches,  that  act  without  sulphur,  melt 
in  a  flat-bottomed  tin  pan  as  much  white  wax  as  will 
stand  one  tenth  of  an  Inch  deep;  take  a  bundle  of 
wooden  matches  free  from  resin,  rub  their  ends  against 
a  red-hot  iron  plate  till  the  wood  lie  slightly  charred  ; 
dip  them  now  in  the  melted  wax  for  a  moment,  shake 
them  well  on  taking  them  out,  and  finally  dip  them 
separately  in  the  viscid  paste.  When  dry,  they  will 
kindle  readily  by  friction. 

The  Mamifarture  uf  Friction  Matchtn. — Among  ar- 
ticles of  great  demand  that  have  become  of  import- 
ance, though  apparently  insignificant,  there  is  nothing 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  the  fWction  or  lucifer 
match.  About  20  years  ago  chemistry  abolished  the 
tinder-l)OX ;  and  the  burnt  rag  which  made  the  tinder 
went  to  make  paper.  Slowly  did  the  invention  spread. 
The  use  of  the  match  is  now  so  established,  that  ma- 
chines are  invented  to  prepare  the  splints.  In  New 
York  one  match  manufactory-  annually  cuts  up  a  large 
raft  of  timber  for  matches.  The  English  matches  are 
generall}'  square,  and  thus  80,000  splints  are  cut  in  a 
minute.  The  American  matches  are  round,  and  tha 
process  of  shaping  being  more  elaborate,  but  4500  splints 
are  cut  in  a  minute.  We  find  that  a  liundie  of  1800 
thin  splints,  each  4  inches  long,  is  finally  converted 
into  3600  matches.  Without  being  separate,  each  end 
of  the  bundle  Is  first  dipped  into  sulphur — when  drj', 
the  splints  adhering  to  each  other  by  means  of  the 
sulphur,  must  be  parted  by  what  Is  called  dusting. 

MatB(Du.  Matten ;  Fr.  Nattes;  Ger.  Matten;  It. 
Slttoje,  Stoje;  Port.  Esteiras;  Rus.  Progoihki;  Sp. 
Ksterai),  textures  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  flags, 
reeds,  the  bark  of  trees,  rushes,  grass,  rattans,  old 
ropes,  etc.  In  this  countrj'  mats  aro  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  |)urpose8.  The  coarser  sort  are  vcrj'  largely 
employed  in  the  packing  of  furniture  and  goods ;  in 
the  stowage  of  corn  and  various  other  articles  on  board 
ship ;  in  horticultural  operations ;  In  covering  the 
floors  of  churches  and  .other  public  buildings,  etc. 
The  finer  sort:!  are  principally  employed  in  covering 
the  floors  of  private  houses.  In  Europe,  mats  are 
principally  manufacturad  for  sale  in  Russia,  where 
tlieir  production  is  a  prominent  branch  of  national  in- 
dustry-. They  consist  of  the  bark  of  the  lime  or  lin- 
den-tree, and  are  known  in  this  country  by  the  name 
of  b<ul  m.ats.  The  Russian  peasants  manufacture  this 
sort  of  material  into  shoes,  cordage,  sucks  for  com, 
etc.,  and  employ  it  in  an  endless  variety  of  ways.  In 
consequence  of  the  vast  quantities  of  matting  that  aro 
thus  made  use  of  at  home  and  sent  abroad,  the  demand 
for  it  is  immense.  It  is  principally  produced  in  the 
government  of  Viatka,  Kostroma,  and  those  imme- 
diately contiguous ;  and  in  the  months  of  May  nnd 
June,  the  period  when  the  bark  is  most  easily  de- 
tached from  the  stem,  the  villages  in  the  governments 
in  question  are  almost  deserted,  the  whole  population 
being  then  in  the  woods  employed  ir.  stripping  the 
trees.  The  academician  Kiippon,  who  has  carefully 
investigated  this  curious  subject,  estimutes  the  average 
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annual  production  of  maU  in  EaropMn  Quuia,  at  fol- 
low*: 

OonnBtat  «r  FbMi. 

Viatka. «,OW\000 

Kontniiiia. , 4,000,W)0 

Kuan 1,000,000 

NUnI  NoTgorod 1,000,000 

Volof^a,  Tatnboir,  SlDiblnk,  and  I'enza. . . .  3,(100.000 

Toul w,ooo,noo 

Kdppun  further  Mtimatos  that  alMut  one  fourth  part 
of  Ihir*  vaat  quantity,  or  3^  millluna,  are  exported,  the 
rest  beiuK  consumed  at  home.  It  ia  ubvioua  from 
these  stiktementa  that  the  annual  destruction  of  linden- 
trees  must  Im  quite  enormous ;  and  it  may  well  excite 
aatonishnirnt  that  they  are  not  already  all  but  ex- 
hausted. But  whether  it  be  from  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  tree,  or  the  vast  extent  of  the  forests  in  which  it  is 
found,  the  ijlooray  forelfKiint^s  of  Mr,  Toolie  aa  to  its 
destruction  have  not  hitherto  been  realized  {View  of 
Rintia.  iii.,  2ti2),  and  mats  luive  not  become  eitlier 
acarcer  or  dearer.  It  is,  however,  hardly  jiossible  to 
aup|>ose  that  such  should  continue  to  be  the  case,  see- 
ing the  rapid  increase  uf  population  and  of  the  con- 
sumption of  matting  in  most  (Mrts  of  the  empire.  Hut 
in  tlio  event  of  its  beconiini;  ejnrcer,  tlie  inhabitants 
will  have  no  difliculty  in  llnding  substitutes ;  so  that 
we  agree  in  opinion  with  those  who  thinlc  it  would  be 
bud  policy  to  impose  any  restrictions  on  tliis  liranch  of 
industry,  in  the  view  of  averting  an  evil  which  may 
never  occur ;  and  which,  if  it  do  occur,  may  be  easily 
obviated. — See  Su/iplemeni  au  Joumai  <le  I  Inlerieur  de 
Pttfrtburg,  for  1841. 

Archangel  \i  the  principal  port  for  the  shipment  of 
mats  ;  and  it  appears  that  at  an  average  of  the  years 
18ol  and  186^,  the  export  of  mats  fn>ni  that  |)ort 
amounted  to  615,360  pieces  a  year.  Large  quantities 
are  also  shipi)ed  from  Petersburg,  Riga,  and  other 
ports ;  and  most  descriptions  of  Kussian  produce  sent 
abroad  are  pjclied  in  mats.  Various  descriptions  of 
reed  mats  arts  extensively  manufactured  in  Spain  and 
Portugal ;  some  uf  them  being  very  beautifully  varied. 
In  Spain  large  quantities  of  matting  are  mode  of  *.he 
Esparto  rush.  Kush  ttoor  mats,  and  rattan  table  mats 
of  a  vei)'  superior  description,  are  brought  from  Clina. 
They  sliould  l>e  chosen  clean,  of  a  bright  clear  color, 
and  should,  when  packed,  l>e  thoroughly  dry.  the 
mats  of  the  Japanese  are  soft  and  elastic,  serving  them 
both  for  carpets  and  beds  ;  they  are  made  of  a  peculiar 
species  of  rush  cultivated  for  the  purpose.  The  bags 
in  which  sugar  is  imported  from  the  Mauritius  consist 
of  matting  formed  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree  growing  in 
the  iiiand,  interwoven  in  broad  strips.  They  arc 
very  strong  and  durable,  and  may  l>e  washed  and 
cleaned  without  sustaining  any  injury,  lleing  im- 
piirted  in  large  quantiijos,  thuy  are  sold  very  cheap. 
(Keside  tlie  works  alreuily  referred  to,  see  Mu.buhn'h 
Oriental  (.'ommrn-f,  and  the  valuable  little  work  en- 
titled Vei/tUihlr  Subntimcet,  .\/aleriid»  nf  Mimufacturet, 
pulilisheil  liy  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  London.)  It  is  probable  that  mats  formed 
the  tirst  sort  of  woven  fabrics  produced  by  man  ;  and 
it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  liut  few  savage  triliea  have 
been  discovered  which  have  not  attained  to  consider- 
able eminence  in  their  manufacture.  On  the  coast  of 
Guinea  and  iitlipr  places  in  the  west  of  Africa,  pieces 
of  line  mat,  alH)ut  a  yard  long,  and  of  u  pretty  uniform 
texture,  were  denominated  nutkhilrt,  and  formed  a 
sort  of  money  ;  the  value  uf  coininodities  iM'ing  rated 
and  estimated  in  them. — Mouki.i.kt,  I'rmprctiis  J'uu 
Oictionmtire  de  Ci)inmerce.  'I'liey  onj<iycd  this  dis- 
tinction, no  doubt,  from  their  utility,  and  the  groat 
care  and  labor  bestowml  on  their  preparation.  There 
is  hardly  an  island  in  tiie  South  Seas  in  which  tliti  na- 
tives have  nut  acquired  great  skill  and  dexterity  in  the 
making  of  mats.  The  liner  sorts  consist,  generally,  of 
dyed  reeds  or  grass ;  and  have  a  very  brilliant  appear- 
ance. 


Maulmain,  or  Moulmain,  a  sea-port  town  of 
India  beyond  the  Uanges,  capital  of  the  British  prov- 
ince of  Martaban,  at  the  mouth  of  the  great  Kiv«r 
Tban-lueng,  having  north  the  Burmese  town  of  Marta- 
ban, on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  and  west,  tlie 
island  of  Balu,  which  serves  as  a  natural  breakwater 
to  defend  the  port  from  the  heavy  sea*  that  would 
otherwise  b«  thrown  in  from  the  west,  lUO  miles  H.H.K. 
of  Rangoon,  27  miles  N.N.E.  of  Amherst,  lat.  lti° 
80'  N.,  long.  07°  38'  E.  It  was  foundi-d  in  182i.,  when 
the  site  waa  selected  by  Sir  A.  Campbell  us  eligible  as 
well  for  a  commeicial  as  a  military  station.  It  is  abou', 
200  feet  aliove  the  level  of  the  river,  and  extensive 
and  fertile  plains  stretch  eastward  from  it  toward  the 
mountains.  Its  port  is  good,  and,  from  its  extensive 
command  of  internal  navigation,  it  promises  to  Iracume 
a  considerable  emporium.  The  priucipid  articles  of 
export  are  teak-timber  and  rice ;  but  there  is  also  a 
considerable  export  of  tobacco,  stick-lac,  betel-nut 
ivory,  cutch,  cocoa-nuts,  etc.  The  imports  consist 
principally  of  European  cotton  goods  and  marine 
stores.  The  principal  trade  of  the  place  has  hitlier'o 
been  carried  on  with  Calcutta,  Madras,  Rangoon,  and 
Penang ;  but  in  1837  a  direct  trade  was  commonced 
with  London.  Owing  to  tlie  facility  with  which  sup- 
plies of  teak-timber  are  obtained,  Blii|>-liuilding  is  car- 
ried on  very  extensively.  The  population  in  1848  was 
estimated  ut  about  35,000.  The  principal  urtic^lo  of 
commerce  at  Maulmain  is  tcak-tlniber,  with  which 
from  25  to  30  ships  annually  load  for  England.  I'he 
ipiantity  of  teak  exported  to  that  country  from  1810 
to  1847,  and  its  estimated  ofUciul  value,  was  as  fol- 
lows: 


Ynn. 

No.  or  lOM. 

Prie«  [mr  ton. 

V«!n«. 

!<•. 

laio 

4,9.V2 

25 

is.aso 

ISll 

«,m 

•25 

l.Mt-i-i 

1844 

1I,*«T 

25 

28,TI7 

1843 

10,.W8 

SO 

81,%'vt 

1844 

14,245 

30 

42,:t75 

1845 

13,'m 

40 

1M,4I2 

184(1 

16,T»S 

45 

75„'W2 

184T 

7,ST8 

00 

89,8(15 

Maulmain  is  a  free  port,  on  the  same  footing  as  Sing, 
aporc,  etc.  There  is  no  custom-house,  and  no  duties 
on  sett-l)ome  goods  :  but  foreign  sugar,  iind  sugar  from 
Singapore  and  Malacca,  is  contrnliand.  The  coins  in 
use  are  the  Company's  rupee  and  its  subdivisions,  the 
same  as  are  current  in  Calcutta.  The  ICiiglisli  sove- 
reign is  generally  worth  U  rupees,  and  the  Spanish 
dollar  220  rui>eos  per  100  dollars.  The  weights  are  the 
Madras  viss,  e(|Uidto  S'OGi'ilbs.  avoirdu|iois,  or,  say,  3} 
lbs, ;  in  this  there  are  100  ticuls.  The  Hwiigal  liaziiar 
maund  of  82  lbs.,  is  also  occasionally  used.  The  iii«as- 
uros  principally  used  are  called  baskets :  they  are  of 
uncertain  size.  A  basket  of  cleaned  rice  is  aliout  63 
lbs.  in  weight ;  of  mixed  olM)Ut  (!0  lbs. ;  paddy  61  lbs. 
Ship-building  is  well  adapted  to  the  place;  uiul  some 
of  the  finest  teak-ships  in  the  world  have  been  built 
here.  There  are  several  dry  docks,  though  not  of 
u  very  eflicient  description,  for  repairing  vessels.  Tlie 
British  government  bought  here,  during  1847,  upward 
of  !>Wi)  tons  of  teak  for  the  royal  dockyards  in  En- 
gland. 

The  .\faiilmain  Almnn  .c  for  18.")2  contains  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "  Tb  'ahui  of  the  imports  by  sea 
into  Maulmain  during  1850  amounted  to  22,57,1)8:1  ru- 
I)ees,  and  the  exjiorts  to  2;l,;l2,n51  rupees  j  while  in  the 
lirst  10  months  of  1851  the  imports  increased  in  value 
to  28,78,487,  or  i:287,H48,  and  the  oxiK-rtsto  28,7il,71t7 
or  i!287,971).  The  town,  which  20  years  back  con- 
tained only  a  few  miserable  tishlng-huts,  is  thus  shown 
to  have  a  trade  of  nearly  i:(t00,000  a  y(!ar,  whiili  is 
still  increasing.  I'he  value  of  the  piece  gixHls  imi>(>rted 
from  Euro|ie  during  1851  amounted  to  il(!3,22!^  coals, 
£5408,  and  iron  X1849.  Provisions  were  itnjiorted  to 
the  extent  of  XB4i)<i,  and  wines  of  the  value  of  £492 ; 
military  stores  j£1853,  etc.    The  articles  of  export  pre- 
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sent  no  remarfcabla  ftature  of  interest,  except  timber, 
the  value  of  wliicli  in  1850  wu  i;66,i08,  and  in  tiie 
tint  10  months  of  1N61,  ;e81,661.  The  town  possesse* 
a  Inrf^e  O"!  thrivin|{  Kuropean  population,  and  40  ves- 
sel.t,  nf  an  rnggnifate  burden  uf  17,170  tons,  have  been 
launched  firom  its  doclcyard  since  1830.  It  contains 
three  printinf(-pressei4,  seven  places  of  public  worship 
(live  uf  which  are  I'rotestant),  besides  eight  schools, 
Kiih'litb  and  native." 

Matirltlns.    The  Isle  of  France  was  discovered  by 
the  l>urtU((uese,  A.  i>.  1600,   but  the  Dutch  were  the 
lirat  settlers,  in  161)8.    The  Mauritius  was  so  called  by 
the  Dutch  In  honor  of  I'rince  Maurice  ;  Imt  it  was  first 
Hettird  by  the  French  in  1720;  and  is  indebted  for 
most  part  of  its  prosperity  to  the  sliillful  management 
of  its  governor,  the  famous  M.  de  la  Hourdonnnis.     It 
WHS  taken  by  the  English  in  1810,  and  was  definitive- 
ly ceded  to  them  in  1814.     Mauritius  is  fertile,  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  surface  being,  however,  occupied 
bv  mountains.     Its  shape  is  circular,  being  aliout  150 
nilles  in  circumference.     The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
subject  to  hurricanes.     The  principal  product  of  the 
inland  is  sugar,  which  is  now  cultivated  to  the  almost 
toUii  neglect  of  every  thing  else  ;  but  it  also  produces 
excellent  cotfee,  indigo,  and  cotton.     The  blackwood, 
or  ebony,  of  the  Mauritius  is  verj'  abundant,  and  of  a 
superior  quality.     Very  little  corn  or  grain  of  any 
liind  is  raised  in  the  island,  most  articles  of  provision 
being  imported.     Previously  to  1825,  the  sugar  and 
other  articles  brought  to  Great  Uritain  from  the  Mau- 
ri. .M  were  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  the  like 
articles  from  Ind^a ;  but  in  the  above-mentioned  year 
this  (iixtinction  was  done  away,  and  it  was  enacted 
thut  all  goods  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  Mauritius  should,  upon  importation  into  any  port 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  lie  subject  to  the  same  duties 
and  regulations  us  tho  like  goods  being  of  tlie  growth, 
produce,  and  manufacture  of  the  liritiHh  colonies  in  the 
West  Indies ;  and  that  the  trade  with  the  Mauritius 
should  be  placed  as  nearly  as  possible   on  the  same 
footing  as  that  of  the  West  India  Islands.     This  was  a 
great  l)0on  to  the  Mauritius,  and  the  exports  of  sugar 
from  it  have  since  rapidly  increased.     According  tn 
Milbum  (Oriental  Commerce,  ii.,  6t>8),  they  amount- 
ed, in  1812,  to  about  5,000,000  lbs.      In  1818  they 
amounted  to  about  8,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1824  to  2.'),- 
3;l4,u53  lbs.    Since  1826  nine  tenths  of  the  sugar  raised 
in  Mauritius  has  iMien  shipped  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
Sugar  Trade — The  recent  removal  of  the  interdic- 
ti<...  against  the  importation  of  coolies  into  the  island 
of  Mauritius  has  contributed  largely  to  tiio  prosperity 
uf  that  colony,  and  materially  augmented  the  sugar  re- 
turns of  1806-57  over  those  of  preceding  years.     Ad- 
vices from  the  island,  under  date  of  July  11,  refer  in 
glowing  terms*  to  the  pru.sperous  condition  uf  the  sugar 
planters,  and  inform  us  of  tho  gratifying  fact — the 
mure  gratifying,  inasmuch  us  the  price  of  sugar  has 
sensibly  declined  since  thut  date — that  "just  as  we 
are  about  to  harvest  the  largest  crop  ever  made,  and 
the  removal  of  the  interdiction  to  emigration  from  In- 
dia at  the  same  time,  han  wonderfully  improved  the 
positiim  of  every  landed  proprietor,  and  has  placed  the 
colony  in  a  high  state  of  pros|iority."     In  1856  the 
shipments  were  2:15,958,460  llis.,  amounting  in  value  to 
$li,4.'i3,41)2,   eqnal  to  6-26  cents  per  |Hiund.     From 
■lunuary  to  May  there  wcK  shipped  98,445,286  lbs,, 
valued  at  !iil>,ll42,60O,  or  6-1!)  cents  per  pound.     The 
average  price  in  1866  was  'i^  26  per  100  lbs, ;  and  dur- 
ing tlie  tir.'<t  tlve  muiiths  of  the  prestMit  year  it  ruse  tu 
$6  13,  shuwing  an  advance  of  87  cents.     The  sliip- 
mentofthe  old  cro]),  it  was  lielieved,  would  l>e  brought 
tu  a  close  by  the  end  of  July,  and  would  reach  nearly 
22U,UU0,(I(U)  lbs.,  against  235,000,000  lbs.  prwluced  in 
1866.     This,  however,  was  the  largest  crop  ever  made 
on  the  island.     The  next  crop  (1857-58)  it  is  estimat- 
ed will  reach  240,000,000  lbs.,  or  20,000,000  lbs.  raoro 
than  the  crop  now  closed.     We  annex  a  statomeut 


showing  the  production  of  sugar  in  ManrUiiu  daring 
the  past  seven  years : 


Y«»ri.  Pound*. 

1880—61 110,000,000 

1861—63 186,000,000 

1862-88 160,000,090 

1863-44. 809,000,000 


Y«lira.  Pound!. 

I.SM-BB. 914,000,000 

18^'V-66, 9«fl,fl<Hi,0OO 

18.%6— 6T 220,000.000 

1&6T— 68 240,1)110,000 


About  one  fourth  of  the  number  of  mills  in  tho  isl- 
and were  already,  in  (July)  in  operation,  and  by  the 
first  of  August  sugar-making  would  be  general.  Some 
few  parcels  had  reached  market,  and  sold  at  high 
prices  to  complete  a  cargo  to  Australia.  Thus,  for 
vacuum  clairced  $9  75  to  $10 ;  good  and  fine  yellow, 
$8  76  to  f  D  2^  per  cwt.  The  news  from  Europe  has, 
however,  before  this  time  arrested  these  advancing 
rates,  and  our  next  advices  will  show  a  considerable 
decline. 

With  the  exception  of  molasses,  ebony,  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  articles,  sugar  is  almost  the  only 
article  of  export.  The  principal  imports  consist  of 
provisions,  particularly  grain  and  flour ;  tho  supply  re- 
quired for  the  use  of  the  island  lieing  almost  entirely 
derived  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Madagascar, 
India,  Bourlwn,  etc.  Earthenware,  machinery',  furni- 
ture, hardware,  piece  goods,  wine,  etc.,  are  also  largely 
imported.  The  total  declared  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  Mauritius  in  1852 
amounted  to  £243,045.  In  1851  the  population  of  the 
Mauritius  amounted,  including  military  and  seamen,  to 
188,506  souls,  of  whom  between  0000  and  10,0110  were 
whites.  The  population  of  the  Seychelles — small  isl- 
ands dependent  on  the  Mauritius — amounted  at  the 
same  time  to  ROOO.  The  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
was  little  less  injurious  to  the  Mauritius  than  to  the 
sugar  colonies  in  the  West  Indies.  But,  owing  to  its 
more  convenient  situation,  vast  numbers  of  hill-coolies 
and  other  lal)orers  from  India  have  been  enticed  away 
and  imported ;  and  to  this  the  increase  of  population 
and  of  the  exports  of  sugar  are  wholly  to  be  ascribed. 
The  principal  imports  from  the  United  States  are 
beef,  pork,  l)utter,  cheese,  candles,  lard,  and  tobacco. 
The  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of  British  produce 
and  manufactures  limit  American  exports  to  the  arti- 
cles above  enumerated.  Ad  valorem  duty  10  per  cent., 
and  specific  duties  various :  On  tobacco  unniannfao- 
tured,  6  cents  per  pound ;  manufactured,  8  cents  per 
pound ;  segars  and  snuiT,  24  cents  per  pound.  All 
foreign  nations  enjoy  equal  commercial  privileges. 
The  ports  of  the  Mauritius  are  Mahebourg,  Port  Loais, 
and  Seychelles  Island. 

There  is  some  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Mauritius.  Occasionally  a  cargo  of 
luml>er  arrives  from  California,  but  as  yet  this  trade 
has  not  been  profitable. 

Maury,  MatthO'Vir  F. — Lieutenant  Maury  is  a 
native  of  Virginia.  He  received  an  appointment  as 
midshipman  in  the  navy  in  1825,  and  was  ordered  to 
tho  Jtramti/wiiie,  then  fitting  out  at  Washington,  to 
convey  the  illustrious  I.,afayette  to  France.  He  re- 
turned  home  in  that  vessel,  and  in  the  spring  of  1826 
again  sailo'l  in  her  to  the  Pacific,  and  was  absent  about 
fonr  years,  returning  in  the  V'iitcennea  sloop.  Pass- 
ing his  examination,  he  was  again  ordered  to  the  Pa- 
cific station  as  master  of  the  sloop-of-war  Falmouth. 
From  the  time  of  his  entrance  into  the  navy  he  was  a 
close  student.  He  made  himself  master  of  the  Span- 
ish tongue,  by  studying  a  course  of  mathematics  and 
navigation  in  that  language.  His  work  on  "  Naviga- 
tion" ho  commenced  in  the  steerage  of  the  Vinceimes, 
and  it  was  completed  in  the  frigate  Potomac,  tu  which 
he  was  ordered  us  acting  lieutenant,  when  the  Fal- 
mouth was  about  to  return  to  the  United  States. 
When  again  Lieutenant  Maury  came  home,  ho  was 
regularly  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy,  and  was  oppointed 
astronomer  to  the  South  Soa  Exploring  Expedition, 
under  Commander  Thomas  Ap-Catesby  .lunes.  Soon 
after  that  officer  gave  up  the  command  of  the  expedU 
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UoD,  Lieutoiunt  Mauiy  retired  Arom  it  also,  and  wm 
afterward  put  in  cliur^re  o(  the  d6put  of  cliart*  and  in> 
itrumants  wliich  baa  served  u*  a  nucleuH  for  the  na- 
tional obaervatorj'  and  hydroKraphicul  uflico  of  the 
Unite<l  Sttitee,  of  which  he  now  has  char^fe.  His  la- 
bors in  orKaniziiig  the  olinervatory  wpre  gr«at  and 
eHlcient,  and  he  waH  HUcceniiful  in  at  onvo  puttin){  it 
on  a  respectable  fuuting.  The  inveatigations  of  Lieu- 
tenant Maur}-  as  to  the  wlndo  and  currents  uf  tue 
ocean,  tlie  charts  which  he  has  coniitructed,  mapping 
out  l>etter  pattis  and  more  rapid  routes  acrni.s  the  tracli - 
less  depths,  and  the  incalculable  benefits  which  he  has 
tlius  bCHtowed  upon  tlie  mercantile  and  marina  inter- 
ests of  the  world,  are  well  known.  See  Soutk.  Lit. 
Mat.,  vii.,  6(iU,  ii.,  464  ;  Hunt's  Mai/.,  xviii.,  616. 

Mayagues,  or  Mayaguas.  This  is  the  most 
importuiit  port  on  the  i:<land  of  Porto  Kico.  It  pos- 
sesses large  capital,  and  contains  several  costi}'  and 
fine  dwellings.  Kupidly  rebuilt  after  the  great  con- 
flagration, by  which  it  was  destroyed  in  1841,  Maya- 
gQez  has  gained  in  pronperity ;  having  been  before 
that  disaster  but  an  inconsiderable  village,  it  has  now 
become  the  most  important  city  on  the  island.  The 
surrouuding  district  produces  large  quantities  of  cof- 
fee, though,  since  1M4U,  there  has  been  a  sensible  ili- 
minution  in  that  article.  For  that  year,  the  ex|K>rts 
amounted  to  8U,0(M)  quintals,  while  in  1H58  they  fell  to 
43,500  quintals.  The  coffee  uf  Mayagiiea  stands  in 
such  high  repute  in  America  and  Uormany,  that  pur- 
chases are  frequently  made  in  advanoe  of  the  crop. 
Hence  conies  also  the  best  sugar  of  the  island,  which 
is  mostly  imported  in  American  bottoms  into  the  Uni- 
ted States.  In  18i>3,  tliere  arrived  83  Ainarioan  ves- 
sels, of  13,27*2  tons,  carrying  freight  to  tho  value  of 
$2'J3,600;  and  there  cleared  76,  of  12,(iH0^  tons,  taking 
cargoes  worth  $460,01 8.  The  molasses  from  thi.s  port 
is  always  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  sought  after 
by  American  and  English  shippers.  Uesidos  cotfue, 
in  18i>3  there  were  exported  ltiit^  hogshewls  of  rum  ; 
8,221  hogxheads  of  molasses ;  20,766,033  pounds  of 
sugar;  but  only  4,463  pounds  of  totiacco,  showing  a 
decrease,  compared  with  the  prece'ling  year,  of  over 
50,000  pounds.  There  were,  lies)  >;  ,  1,000  hogsheads 
of  rum  mixed  with  tabasoo  pepper  {malagutta),  a  prep- 
aration constituting  now  a  naw  and  profitable  branch 
of  domestic  industry.  Imports  f^oin  the  United 
States  and  Kngland  are  generally  similar  to  tlie  im- 
ports into  San  .luan. 

Mead,  or  Metheglin  (Uer.  Meht,  Metk;  Uu. 
Mffdr,  Mieiimnk;  Kr.  Jlyilromel;  It.  liiromelr ;  Kus. 
lApez),  the  ancifcnt,  and  fur  a  long  time,  the  favorite 
drink  of  the  northern  nations.  It  is  a  preparation  of 
honey  and  water. 

Meal  (<ier.  MeU;  I)u.  Med;  Kr.  and  It.  Fariae; 
Sp.  Farina;  Kus.  Muka;  \M,.  Farina),  the  edible 
part  uf  wheat,  oats,  rye,  liarley,  and  pulse  of  differ- 
ent kindu,  ground  into  a  spei^ies  of  coarse  tluur.  See 
CottN,  Fi.uuu,  WiiKAT,  and  Hickadbtukph. 

Meaaurea  and  Weights.  They  were  invented 
by  I'hidion  of  Argos,  HGU  n.c. — Aruml.  Marblf». 
They  became  general  in  must  countries  80<m  after- 
wurtl ;  and  were  verj-  early  known  in  England.  Staml- 
ards  of  weights  and  measures  were  provided  fur  the 
whole  kingdom  by  the  sheriff.''  of  IjOiiduu,  8  Kicliard 
I.,  A.i>.  11U7.  Standards  were  again  fixed  in  En- 
gland, Vio7.  They  were  equalized  for  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1825.  Measure,  in  legal  niid  eumiiier- 
cial  seuse,  denotes  a  certain  quantity  or  portion  of  any 
thing  Iwugbt,  sold,  value<l,  or  the  like.  See  WeuiHTS 
and  Hkasuhks. 

Meats,  Preaervad.  The  interest  which  has  of 
late  attached  to  the  suliject  of  such  meats,  warrants 
us  in  bringing  under  examination  the  principles  and 
practice  on  which  this  important  brunch  of  industry 
is  based.  The  art  itself  is  uf  modem  invention,  ard 
differs  In  every  respect  fW>m  the  old  or  common  modes 
of  preserving  animal  foud.     These,  as  is  well  known, 


depend  on  the  use  of  onllnary  salt,  saltpetre,  sugar  or 
similar  substances,  which,  when  in  solution,  do  not 
possess  tlie  power  of  abaorbing  oxygen  gas,  and  there- 
fore  out  off  effectually  all  access  of  air  to  the  nii'ut 
they  protect.  It  might  be  imagined  that  water  alone 
would  answer  this  purpose ;  but  the  contrary  is  the 
case,  for  pure  water  absorbs  oxygen,  and  is,  therefore 
all  th«  less  adapted  for  preserving  meat,  in  pmportlini 
us  it  is  free  from  saline  matter,  since  it  is  then  so  much 
the  more  capable  of  combining  with  oxygen  giis. 
Thus,  snow,  which  is  pure  water  crystalixed,  has  a  pow- 
er of  pnxluoing  the  panary  fermentation  when  mixud 
with  flour ;  and  this  it  is  able  to  do  in  consequence  of 
the  large  quantity  of  gaseoas  oxygen  which  it  con- 
tains. Similarly,  rain  water,  and  especially  dew, 
will  bring  on  the  putrefaction  of  nnimal  matters  much 
sooner  than  spring  water;  and  the  vulgar  prejudice 
respecting  tho  effect  of  the  moon's  rays  in  accelerating 
the  corruption  of  meat,  is,  beyond  doubt,  dependent 
upon  tho  fact,  that  during  clear  .oonlight  nigliti 
there  is  always  a  Urge  de|>osition  of  dew ;  and  this 
having  fallen  la  a  minutely  divided  state,  po«ses.4e!i 
the  largest  amount  of  free  oxygon,  which  pure  or  di.s- 
tilted  water  is  capable  of  absorliing  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and,  therefore,  has  a  proportionate  power  of 
decomposing — ^just  as  it  also  has  of  bleaching.  Thus 
fur  our  remariia  have  lieen  applied  solely  t»  raw  or 
uncooked  meats  ;  but  the  practical  bearing  of  the  ol>- 
Ject  which  we  have  in  hand  really  points  to  those 
which  are  more  or  less  cooked  or  preserved.  It  is 
with  reference  to  provisions  of  this  kind,  that  a  par- 
Kainenturt-  inquir}'  is  now  in  progress ;  and  we  can 
not  do  better  than  show  the  great  importance  of  sucli 
a  sul-ject  to  a  maritime  nation,  by  stating,  that  these 
provisions,  when  sound,  nre  an  absolute  preventive  of 
sea-scurvy— a  dise.ise  said,  on  goinl  authority,  to  have 
destroyed  more  life,  and  to  havo  dune  mora  <lama)re  to 
commerce,  than  all  the  enemies  and  teni|icsts  which 
shipping  ever  encountered.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  evidence  to  prove  the  fearful  havoc  caiiseii 
by  this  disease ;  for  we  are  well  furnished  liy  the  his. 
tory  of  Admiral  Anson's  raeiiiorable  cx)ie<liti(>n,  to 
<lumage  the  interests  of  Spain  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  liv 
intercepting  the  annual  treasure-ship  or  galleon  on  lier 
return  to  Euro|ie.  In  spite  of  every  thing  that  rare 
and  experience  could  do,  Anson  telU  us  that  ho  lost, 
in  all,  fully  four  fifths  of  his  people  by  scur\y.  Of 
400  men  with  wh(Hn  the  Cenluritm  departed  from 
England,  only  200  lived  to  reach  tho  island  of  Juan 
Keriiaiidez,  and  no  more  than  8  of  these  were  capai)le 
of  doing  duty  ;  and  hot  for  a  supply  of  others  at  St. 
Helena,  there  would  not  have  been  strength  remain- 
ing to  carry  the  ship  to  her  anchorage.  After  deFcrili- 
ing,  in  the  most  |>athetic  manner,  tho  dreadful  suffer- 
ings of  his  crew,  and  rejoicing  ut  the  improvement 
caused  by  the  sojourn  at  Juan  Keruandoz,  tlie  writer 
concludes — "  I  therefure  shall  sum  up  tho  total  of  our 
loss  since  our  departure  from  Kngland,  the  liettcr  to 
convey  some  idea  of  our  past  sufferings  and  i  ur  pres- 
ent strength.  We  Imd  bnried  on  board  the  (knlu- 
rion,  since  leaving  St.  Hetona,  21>2  men,  and  had  re- 
maining on  board  214.  This,  will,  doubtless,  a|i|>ear 
a  most  uxtruurdinary  mortality;  Imt  yet,  on  board 
the  (lloneeiter  (his  otiier  ship  of  war)  it  bad  Iwcn  much 
greater :  fur,  out  of  a  much  smaller  crew  than  ours, 
they  had  1iufie<l  the  same  nunil)er,  and  had  only  Wi 
remaining  alive.  It  might,"  continues  Anson,  "have 
Iwen  exi>ecte<l  that,  on  iMiard  the  Ti-yul  (a  provision 
ship),  the  slaughter  would  have  been  most  terrible  ; 
but  it  hap|>ened  otherwise,  for  she  escaped  more  favor- 
ably than  the  rest,  since  she  onlif  buried  42,  and  lius 
now  80  remaining."  The  real  object  of  tho  voyaRe 
was,  however,  not  yet  commenoed ;  though  out  of  UtiO 
men  with  which  the  three  vessels  left  England,  V'26 
were  deud  before  this  time. 

It  is  almost  superttuous  to  multiply  Instancss  of  the 
same  kind ;  though,  in  order  to  demunitrato  the  groat 
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utility  of  preMrved  meati  in  the  navy,  we  ihall  give 
two  or  tliree  other  examples. 

In  October,  1788,  the  fleet  of  Admiral  Reppell  came 
into  harbor,  and,  l>efore  the  end  o*  <ceml>er,  had  sent 
il,Hno  nick  to  the  hnapltal  at  Hafilnr.  In  1779,  the 
(Channel  fleet  under  Sir  C.  Ilnnly,  rant  '2,6<)()  tu  the 
hoKpitiil,  and  retained  more  than  1000  on  Iward  for 
wnnt  of  hospital  accommodation.  Within  4  month* 
diirinf^  a  nuliiieqaent  year,  6,064  were  Bent  to  Haalar, 
iind  Sir  II.  lluwkina  a5iiertn,  that,  within  the  space  of 
■in  yearn,  to  hl.<*  own  knowledge,  nov  lesa  than  10,000 
men  had  died  of  scurvy.  When  i  dmiral  (>ear}''i 
Hnpt  returned  to  Portumouth,  after  a  .0  weeks'  cruise 
in  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  2,400  men  were  ill  of  the  scur- 
vv ;  and  the  gross  nnmlier  of  admlssloES  into  the  lioa- 
|iital  timt  year  was  11,782,  of  wh„...  900  died.  Now 
the  hi)thest  medicul  authorltiis  In  this  klnf^lom,  and 
aiKo  on  the  continent,  have  ull  expressed  tlie  opinion 
that  this  fearful  disoaiio  nnd  mortality  is  altogether 
cauxed  by  the  use  of  salt  provisions;  and  the  evidence 
of  ji  hoKt  of  navy  surgeons  and  officers  can  be  adduced 
to  corroborate  the  truth  of  this  view  ;  tlierefore,  not 
onlv  motives  of  humanity,  but  also  of  self-interest, 
|m|ieratively  demand  that,  wherever  uniwlted  provis- 
ions can  be  used,  their  employment  shoahl  l>e  insinted 
on  by  the  voice  of  the  entire  nation.  Such  being  the 
ease,  it  liecomes  necessary  for  us  to  inquire  how  far 
the  art  of  preserving  unaalted  provisions  has  reached 
that  degree  of  uniformity,  and  certainty  of  result, 
which  alone  can  warrant  their  introduction  into  the 
navy. — Jirattde'*  JJict. 

ileat'IiiKiiUf. — The  American  meat-biscttiln,  now 
coming  extensively  iuto  use,  are  a  kind  of  preserve 
differing  from  most  others.  The  manufacture  is  lo- 
cated chiefly  at  Galveston,  Texas.  The  prairies  of 
that  country  abound  in  cattle  of  good  quality,  which 
are  procued  at  so  low  a  price  as  to  justify  the  manu- 
facturi!  on  the  spot,  thus  saving  the  expense  of  trans- 
porting the  useless  ])ortion  of  the  meat.  Tlie  meat- 
biscuit  contains  in  a  concentrated  state  and  portable 
form  all  tlie  nutriment  of  the  meat,  combined  with 
wliealcn  or  other  flour.  One  pound  uf  this  biscuit  is 
said  to  contain  the  nutriment  or  essence  of  live  |)oimd! 
of  g»a<l  meat ;  a  22-gallon  cask  can  contain  the  con- 
centrate<l  nutriment  of  500  pounds  of  fresh  meat  with 
7U  {Hiunds  of  flour.  As  compared  with  corn  or  flour, 
the  uieat-bHiscuit  Is  said  to  be  less  liable  to  heating  ur 
molding  during  long  voyages,  and  lo&s  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  weevils  ar.a  other  aniniaU.  It  may 
be  easily  preser-'td  i»  all  climates,  and  for  a  great 
length  of  time  ;  though  it  is  not  pretended  that  it  pos- 
sesses the  lasting  quality  of  well-cnnistered  food.  The 
United  States'  Army  in  Mexico  was  supplied  with 
these  nieat-biHcuita  ;  and  their  use  is  rapidly  spreading 
in  America.  The  meat-biscuits  are  made  in  the  fol- 
lowing way : — (iuod  lieef  is  selected,  and  b<iiled  by 
steam  until  all  the  nutritive  qualities  are  extractid. 
The  liquor  is  strained,  allowed  to  bettle,  and  then 
evaporated  by  beat  to  the  consistence  of  thick  treacle ; 
the  fat  is  skimmed  olT  as  it  .-ises.  While  the  liquor  is 
yet  hot,  flour  is  adde<l  to  it,  and  botli  are  kneaded  up 
into  a  stiff  dough,  which  may  then  be  rolled,  pressed, 
made  into  biscuits,  and  baked.  The  biscuits  are  either 
kept  whole  or  are  ground  to  |iowder,  and  arc  preserved 
in  air-tight  cases.  For  making  iutu  souji  the  |)ow- 
dercd  biscuit  is  mixed  with  hot  water,  and  boiled  with 
the  addition  of  salt  and  other  vondioients.  Professor 
Liiidley,  in  a  lecture  before  the  Society  uf  Arts,  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  the  meat-biscuit  "  is  one  of  the 
most  important  substances  which  the  exliibition  of 
1851  has  brought  to  our  knowledge." 

Meat,  PriCSB  of.  Prku  o/*  Meat  and  Iti-tad  in 
Cilin.—'lLhe  foUowiag  table  of  the  prices  of  m heat- 
bread,  Iteef,  veal,  and  mutton,  in  20  cities  of  the  world, 
near  Xovember  l&th,  1866,  is  derived  from  the  report 
of  a  society  in  the  city  of  New  York  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  poor ;  the  quantity  of 
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each  pound  avolrdnpois,  and  the  price  In  cents  and 
hundredths  of  a  ct.  t,  American  weight  and  money  : 


WbrU 
knxl. 

B»r. 

V..,. 

Cnjurlli, 

10-68 
14-04 
18-62 
15-90 
15-57 
13-62 
12-76 
17-24 
1:1-62 
12H8 
800 

w-n 

10-80 
817 
10-00 
1450 
14-00 
12  50 
9-50 

MaUon. 

9-81 

1667 

18-62 

12-62 

12-90 

12-08 

15-40 

12^76 

14-88 

9-10 

9-70 

8-00 

11-92 

7-16 

8-17 

1000 

15  06 

18-00 

18-50 

10-00 

Borne 

5-70       U-74 
4-44       11-83 
5-4«       18-62 
4-68        12-90 
6-08        12-68 
8-44       12-90 
4-«8       1«-7« 
7-49        14-88 
8-68       10-04 
5-44         8-68 
4-94         689 
4-68        1106 
5-02        10-80 
8-76         8-17 
5-08         6-56 
6  76       18-25 
6-25        14-00 
r>-K       11-50 
4-00       10-00 

Paris 

Glasgow 

Uverpool 

Dublin 

Antwerp 

Brussels 

Amaterdani 

DanUlc 

Oporto 

Hartandcr, 

Nloo 

Milan 

Constantinople 

Smyrna. 

New  York 

lloslon 

riilladelpbia 

Cincinnati 

Medals,  are  pieces  of  metal,  generally  In  the  form 
(if  a  coin,  nnd  impressed  with  some  peculiar  stamp,  in- 
tended to  comnicmorato  some  individual  or  action. 
Medals  are  of  very  different  prices — varying  according 
tu  their  rarity  and  preservation,  the  flnenejis  of  the 
metal,  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship,  etc. 

Meohanica.  Tlic  time  when  the  simple  mechan- 
ical powers  were  first  introduced  Is  so  uncertain,  and 
perhaps  so  little  known,  that  they  have  been  ascribed 
to  the  Grecian  and  other  deities  of  the  heathen  my- 
thology— for  instance,  the  ax,  the  wedge,  wimble, 
etc.,  are  said  to  be  the  invention  of  Doidulus.  We 
know  notliing  of  the  machinery  by  which  the  Immenso 
musses  uf  stone  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  ancient 
edifices  were  moved  and  elevated. 

Ymf 

The   first   writing    on   mechanics  was  by   Aristotle, 

about B.  c.    82i) 

The  Htatera  Komana  Invented 

The  fundamental  property  of  the  lover  and  cilbor  In- 
struments was  domonstratod  by  Archimedes. Wi 

The  hand-mill,  or  quern,  was  very  early  In  nso;   the 

liomans  fonnd  one  in  Yorkshtro 

Cattle  mills.  molc»  jumentaritr,  were  also  in  use  by  the 

Uutnans,  and  In  parts  of  Europe 

.Saw-n.lUs  are  said  to  have  been  In  use  at  Augsburg.  A.  o.  1833 
Theory  of  the  Inclined  plane  Investigated  by  Cardan, 

about 1510 

Work  on  butlcs,  bv  Htevlnus 1586 

Theory  of  falling  bodies,  Oallloo 1688 

Tbeory  of  oscillation.  Huvgens 1647 

Ijiws  of  collision,  Wallace,  Wren 1662 

Kplcycloiilal  forui  of  the  teeth  of  wheels.  Rocmcr 1676 

Percussion  and  animal  lueoliarilcs,  Borclli ;  bo  died 1679 

The  watir-mlll  was  prohalily  Invented  In  Aslo;  tlio  first 
that  was  ilcscrlbi'd  was  near  one  of  the  dwellings  of 

MItlirlilates b.  o.      70 

A  watornilll  Is  said  tu  have  been  erected  on  the  river 

Tiber,  at  Home 60 

Floatlnu'  mills  on  the  Tiber a.  ».    536 

Tlile-mllls  vere,  many  of  tlioni,  in  use  In  Venice,  about  1U73 
Wind-mills  were  In  very  general  use  In  the  twelfth 

century. 
Application  of  mecbanlcs  to  astronomy,  parallelogism  of 

forces,  laws  of  mutlon,  etc.,  Newton 1679 

Problem  of  tlio  catenary  with  the  analysis.  Dr.  Orestory  1B97 
Spirit  level  (and  many  other  inventions),  by  Pr.  Hook, 

from  1660  to 1702 

The  Mcchanles'  Institute  In  London  was  formed  In. , . .  1828 
Meclianlos'  Institute  In  Now  York  formed 1888 

Mediterranean  Pass.  The  nature  of  this  sort 
of  instrument  has  been  described  by  Mr.  Reeves,  in 
his  Treatise  on  the  Law  oj" Shipping,  an  follows  : — "  In 
the  treaties  that  have  been  made  with  the  Bnrbary 
States,  it  has  l>ecn  agreed,  that  the  subjects  of  the  King 
of  Great  Britain  should  pass  the  seas  unmolested  by 
the  cruisers  uf  those  States  ;  and  for  better  ascertaining 
what  ships  and  vessels  belong  tu  British  subjects,  it  is 
provided  that  they  shall  produce  a  pass  under  the  hun<i 
and  seal  of  the  I.,ord  High  Admiral,  or  the  Lords  Com- 
missiuners  of  the  Admiralty.  In  pursuance  of  these 
treaties,  passes  ore  made  out  at  the  Admiralty,  con- 
taining a  very  few  words,  written  on  parchment,  with 
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ornsni"  <«  iit  th«  top,  thraii^h  whirh  a  arollnpcil  In- 
tlentu.r   m  idikIa  ;  th«  icvUnpni  tnpt  are  iwnt  to  Har- 
liarj' ;  unil   lH>iiig  put  In  poMrMinn  nf  thoir  cruiHrrK, 
the  riiinmuiKtprii  urn  InKtriictcil  to  aiitTrr  nil  |K!r>iciii«  to 
(Hiiiii  will)  have  puuea  thut  will  lit  thonit  Kcolldpnl  tup", 
Tlie  prutection  itlTnnlril  liy  ttiPKP  |hu<wii  Ih  niich,  thut 
no  shipii,  which  truvonie  th«  usux  frrciiutntpil  li,v  thvK* 
ruTen,  ever  fail   to   furnish   thctiiHclvpn  with   them, 
whether  in  the  tra<le  of  the   Kuxt   Imliox,  th«  Levant, 
8|iHin,  Ituly,  nr  uny  part  of  the  MiMlltcrninnan  ;  ami 
from  the  more  purtirular  need  of  tliciii  in  tlie  latter, 
they,  no  douU,  olitaiiieil  the  nninn  of  Mrijitrrrnnnin 
piutt.     Kor  the  BcconiniiHlation  of  incnhanlx  in  din- 
tiint  partfi,  lila:i\  pa*He8,  HiKnod  l>y  tliv   Lord*  of  the 
Ailmiralty,  are  lod)(ed  with  thfi  novernotH  abroad,  and 
with  the   liritixh  connuN,  to  Im  granted  to  those  who 
comply   with    Ihn   reiiuiiiteM    m-cesHary    for   ot)taininK 
them.    As  i\\\*  piece  of  spiiirlty  \*  derived  wholly  from 
the  >tipulationii  made  liy    he  crown  witli  u  forciKO 
|Miwer,  the  entire  regulation  and  manngcnicnt  of  it  has 
l>e«n  under  the  direction  of  hi;*  niajeaty,  who,  with  the 
adviro  of  tho  privy  roiinril,  has  prewrihed  the  tennii 
and  conditions  un  which  these  pal•^<Pl<  shall  Ih'  granted. 
Among  others,  are  tho  following: — They  arc  to  he 
grunted  for  none  hut  Dritinh-hullt  whips,  or  Hhips  made 
free,  navigated  with  n  m'     -r  and  three  fourths  of  the 
mariners  liritiHh  suliject",  or  foreign  Protestants  maele 
denixens.     Ilond  is  to  he  given  in  the  sum  of  CMH)  if 
the  veiisel  is  under  100  tons,  and   in    CftOO  if  it   \*  of 
that  or  more,   for  delivering  up  the  pass  within  12 
months,  unless  in  the  case  of  ships  trading  from  one 
foreign  port  to  another ;  and  such  |>assps  need  not  lie 
relumed  in  less  than  three  years.     It  has  lieen  found 
e\|>edient,   at  the  conclusion  of  war,  and  sometimes 
during  a  i>eaci',  to  recall  and  caned  nil  passes  that  have 
been  issued,  and  to  Issue  others  In  n  new  form.     This 
has  l)een  done  for  two  reasons.      1st.    That  those  use- 
ful instruments,  hy  various  means,  either  accidental  or 
fraudulent,  came  into  the  hands  of  foreigners,  who, 
under  I'over  of  them,   carried  on  in  ^ecurity  n  trade 
which  otherwi.se  would  belong  to  llritish  sulijects,  and 
wliivh  had  liven  purchased  l>y  the  <rown,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  up  this  sort  of  alliance.     '2d.  That 
the  liurliary  (States  complained  that,  adhering  to  tlie 
rule  of  fitting  the  other  part  of  tlie  indenture  to  the 
luuses,  they  were  oliliged  to  nuflfer  ships  to  pass  that 
did  not  liching  to  llritish  sulijects."     We  have  thought 
it  right  to  give  this  e.vplanalion,  tliough,  since  the  oc- 
cupation of  .\lgiers  liy  the  French,  and  the  disap|>eur- 
ance  of  the  corsaim  of  the  other  Harlmry  jKiwers,  Meil . 
iterranean  passes  have  fallen  into  disuse. 

Mediterrmnean  Sea  (.l/>ii-r  Jnii-mum).  an  in- 
land sea  inclosed  liy  Asia  on  the  east,  .\frica  on  the 
south,  and  r.urti|M<  on  the  north,  ami  coinmunicates 
with  the  .\tlantic  hy  the  Strait  of  (lilirultar  on  the 
west,  situated  lietween  lat.  MO^  20'  and  4.'l^  north,  nnd 
loug.  (!"  and  'i'°  'Kl'  east.  Within  this  space  is  in- 
cluded the  Tyrhenniun,  Ionian,  and  .Vdriatic  ^'«as,  and 
the  .Sea  of  the  (irecian  AnUipelugo.  The  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, the  Ulacli  .Sea,  and  the  Hcaof  Azov,  which  com- 
nuuiii'ute  with  it  liy  the  Strait  of  the  Dardanelles,  are 
considered  as  He|iarato  seaii.  The  principal  rivers 
which  How  info  the  Mediterranean  are  the  Kliro,  Khone, 
Ariio,  and  the  Tilier  iu  Kuropc,  and  tlie  Nile  in  .VWca. 
The  principal  islands  are  .Sicily  (which  divides  the 
Jlediterranean  into  an  eastern  anil  western  portion), 
Cyprus,  Crete,  Malta,  nnd  the  Ionian  Islands  in  the 
cast,  and  Sardinia,  Corsii  a,  and  the  llalearic  Islands 
in  the  west.  The  most  Im|)ortant  gulfs  are  Turanto 
in  Italy,  Lepanto  in  (ireece,  .Syrtis  and  Cal>es  iu  Har- 
liar;-,  in  the  eastern  jKirtion ;  and  Valencia  in  Spain, 
I.yon  in  France,  (ienoa  In  Italy,  nnd  Tunis  in  Africa, 
in  the  west.  The  winds  of  this  sea  are  very  varialde ; 
the  tides  are  little  felt,  and  very  irregular.  Fish  is 
abundant  In  the  Mediterranean,  especially  tunny, 
anchovies,  pilchards,  and  mackerel,  and  the  finest  co- 
ral, sponge,  and  uiuberjjrls,  arc  procured.     The  Med- 


iterranean was  called  by  the  Ilehrtwi  "  the  Great 
Sea."  The  I'henicians  arc  th*  llrtt  people  known  tii 
have  extended  their  commerce  along  its  coasts ;  the 
Oreeka  afterward  disputf^l  It  with  them.  After  the 
destruction  of  ('arthage,  the  Komans  were  sole  mus- 
ters  of  its  slmres  ;  in  the  middle  ages,  the  Venetiiins 
monnpolixnt  Its  commerce,  and  at  present,  Kngland 
by  the  |ioss«ssion  of  (tiliraltar,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian 
Islands,  |iossesses  the  greatest  inHuenee  un  Its  destinies, 
Hee  (iinHAi.TAii. 

It  is  estimated  that  tlirae  times  is  much  water  as 
the  Mediterranean  receives  from  its  rivers  is  e-ap- 
orateil  from  Its  surface.  Viilr  article  I'liYKirAt,  (Jkh- 
iiKAHHT,  Kiu-iifliipailia  Hritiinnim,  This  may  lie  an 
over  estimate,  liut  the  fact  that  eva|ioration  from  it  is 
in  excess  of  the  precipitation,  is  made  obvious  liv  the 
current  which  the  Atlantic  sends  into  It  through  tlie 
Straits  of  (libraltur;  and  the  difference,  we  niav  rent 
assured,  whether  it  be  much  or  little,  is  carried  otT  tn 
modify  climate  elsewhere — tn  refresh  with  showers  ami 
make  friiitl'ul  some  ether  parts  of  the  earth.    Thei'reut 
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Seas,  is  situated  on  tho  route  which  this  hvpothesis  re- 
iliiires  these  thirsty  winds  from  south-east  trade-\»iti(l 
Africa  and  Ameriia  to  take  ;  and  so  scant  of  vaiior  are 
these  winds  when  they  arrive  in  this  basin  that  tliey 
have  no  moisture  to  leave  liehind  ;  just  as  niiicli  an 
they  pour  down  they  take  up  again  and  carry  off.  \VV 
know  that  the  volume  of  water  returned  by  the  rivers 
the  rains  and  the  dews,  into  the  whole  ocean,  is  ex- 
actly e(|Hal  to  the  volume  which  the  whole iKean  givei 
l).ick  to  the  atmosphere  ;  as  far  as  our  knowledge  ex- 
tends, the  level  of  each  of  these  two  seas  is  as  perma- 
nent as  that  of  tlie  great  ocean  itself.  Therel'ure,  the 
volume  of  water  discharged  by  rivers,  the  rains,  imj 
the  dews,  into  these  two  seas,  is  exactly  equal  to  the 
volume  which  these  two  seas  give  back  ns  vapor  tii  the 
atmosphere. — Maiihy,  /'hi/a.  (Intij. 

('ommn-cf  ii/the  MivlitrrranKin. — The  I'niteil  States' 
Consul  at  Trieste  communicates  to  the  Department  of 
State,  the  following  details  as  to  increased  steam  nuv- 
igntion  with  the  sonthem  jHirts  of  the  Mediterranean: 
"  The  project  <if  establishing  steam  cominuniiMtiiin 
with  the  Mediterranean  has  long  lieen  a  favorite  one 
with  a  respectable  class  of  merchants  in  the  At- 
lantic States  ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  tho  expsr- 
iniont  of  a  line  to  (ienoa  was  tried  some' years  ai;ii, 
but  without  success.  There  is  every  prospect  of  tin; 
accomplishment  of  this  important  oliject,  under  tlie 
immediate  patronage  of  the  Ausf  '"  ■joveminent.  It 
is,  in  f'a'-t,  jiroposed  to  construct  ti..".o  llr»t-ciass  stp:im- 
ships  of  ;t2<M»  tons,  builder's  r.easurement,  and  10()0 
horse-power,  to  run  between  Trieste  ami  New  York, 
making  15  tri|is  each  way  per  nniiuni,  ami  touching  nt 
Corfu,  Malta,  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  l.islion.  The  ves- 
sels would  carry  the  malls,  passengers,  and  (tihhIs  from 
the  l-ji.st,  received  by  the  Lloyd's  steamers  and  those  of 
the  <  Irient  il  .Steam  Navigation  Company,  and  prohablv 
those  of  the  greater  p:irt  of  the  cities  and  p.irts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  to  tlie  I'nited  .States,  nnd  rirr  rerid. 
The  running  time  west,  from  Trieste  to  New  York, 
would  be  '20  days  and  II  hours  ;  and  east,  from  New 
York  to  Trieste,  1!)  days  !>  hours,  including  stoppages. 
The  steamers  would  be  built  in  New  York,  Imt  sail 
under  the  .Austrian  flag.  The  originator  of  this  en- 
terprise is  Mr.  Loosey,  the  Austrian  consul-general  at 
New  York — a  gentleman  of  great  experience,  who  has 
resided  for  the  past  12  years  In  the  I'nited  .States.  I 
am  credibly  informed,  also,  that  the  new  minister  of 
finance,  liamn  de  liruck,  waniily  favors  tlie  scheme, 
lie  was  formerly,  indeed,  a  leading  merchant  in 
Trieste,  and  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  l.loyii's  Steam 
Navigation  Company.  If  tlie  project  succeeds,  its  ef- 
fect U|ion  the  commercial  and  [Militical  relations  of  the 
I'nited  States  and  southern  Kurope  must  he  very 
great.  While  it  will  prove  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  liy 
u]iening  new  channela  for  the  industry  of  tho  Uld 
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World,  it  muit  nacmiwrUy  IncreMc  th«  il«in«nd  for 
the  praoioui  and  abundant  raw  material  and  maniifac- 
turea  of  the  United  Stutea. 

"  The  amuuDt  of  kowIi  exported  direct  from  Triette 
to  til '  city  of  New  York,  during  the  year*  1860,  1851, 
IH/i'i,  and  INuI),  amounted  to  i|2,UHfi,'i8'i{ ;  and  the 
unioiint  of  import*  during  thu  .tame  year*,  from  New 
York  direct,  at  lounted  to  (l,660,r)lfi.  The  amount  of 
ini)H>rti)  durihK  the  year  186'i,  from  the  port*  of  I'hil- 
iKiclphia,  HoHtoM,  Siiviinniih,  Klchmonil,  Maltlmore, 
jMiiliile  and  New  Orleans,  amounted  to  i|l,li'2H,70U. 
Hut  it  would  lie  very  unfair  to  tike  these  tiKurea  a* 
■ny  critcric/n  of  thu  liiininriiR  of  the  future.  Thia 
I'uu.itrv  had  then  liut  partially  recovered  from  the 
Anunciul  and  political  emliurraaamenta  of  lH-18  1),  and 
cunridencB,  without  whicli  commerce  neceaaarily  dwin- 
dle", had  not  l>een  flrraly  eataiiliahed ;  while  the  meana 
of  ii.>.ernal  r<  i  unicntion  and  tranapurtatlon  were 
compiratively  ihrited.  Kvcn  now  the  aucoeaa  of  thia 
iteaniHhip  project  dependa,  in  a  Kf^at  meaaure,  U|)on 
thi*  ciimplftion  of  tii  lialance  of  ISO  milea  of  railway 
between  Trieste  and  VIeima — the  laat  link  in  the  chain 
wlilcli  connects  Trieste  with  the  principal  cltiea  of  Ku- 
ruiie.  This  work  is,  however,  in  a  state  of  forward- 
ness, and  will,  prolialily,  lie  tinisbed  in  the  course  of  a 
twflvcuuiiith."     See  TitiESTE  and  Tuukky. 

CnmnK'nr  nf  Ihr  Uniled  ISlatft  with  Ihe  J'orU  nf  the 
itfililririiHruii. — The  trade  of  the  Uniteil  States  with 
the  cauntriea  on  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Levant, 
is  very  irroxular,  and  not  yet  developed.  The  statid- 
tics  which  we  iMisaesa  arc  of  some  value.  Mac(iret{or 
iri\t's  the  liest  rp|)ort  on  ((cneral  commerce,  and  speaks, 
in  ro^anl  to  the  Mediterranean  trade  in  1842,  aa  fol- 
lows : 

"  The  commerce  of  the  United  States  to  the  |)orts  of 
the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic^,  consists  chielly  in  the 
exiKirt  of  cotton,  au){ar,  dried  and  salt  fish,  whale-oil, 
etc.,  whicli  are  ship|>ed  to  Trieste  and  ether  Austrian 
vKiia.  The  jVinerican  ships  take  homo  in  exchanjre 
wines  and  other  manufactured  articles.  To  S|iain, 
the  I'nited  .States  export  cotton  and  other  produce, 
for  which  they  take  wines,  etc." 

A  few  words,  with  some  statistics,  will  siiHice  to 
«how  the  condition  of  American  commerce.  Since 
that  time  thia  commerce  has  increased,  and  in  some 
respects  received  u  consideralile  impulse,  but  on  the 
whole  it  (iresenta  nothing  of  much  greater  ini|i<>rtance. 
The  onuses  are  clear  :  the  Americans  have  paid,  until 
now,  very  little  attention  to  this  important  trade  ; 
they  are  not  enough  acquainted  with  it,  while  their 
successful  rivals  are  thoroughly  conversant  in  its 
sources,  chances,  and  neceaaitiea.  English  and  French 
merchants  have,  so  far,  the  control  of  commerce  in 
these  important  regions;  they  have  agencies  and 
liraiich  houses— Knglish,  French,  and  Austrian  steam- 
ers running  in  the  Mediterranean  regularly  from  |iort 
to  |Kirt ;  while  the  Americans  have  not  a  single  agency, 
and  not  one  of  their  numerous  steamers,  such  us  nav- 
igate the  ocean,  the  Pacitic,  and  numerous  rivers,  are 
to  lie  found  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic.  Not- 
withstanding the  pasaiveneaa  of  American  commerce  in 
these  regions,  it  is  still  progroaaive,  as  the  following 
statistica  will  show : 

The  exports  and  im|iort8  of  the  United  States,  in 
the  year  1842,  were  as  follows : 


OlbralUir  

Mall*. 

Franco  un  tlio  Hudlter, 

Spain 

I'toly 

jSlclly 

jTrloslo 

Turkuy , 


E-syortt. 


Dunwjtk 

$«i6,»irT 

11,644 
,«T4,760 

6t^AT5 

T08,17» 
1»,461 


Furvign 

tuii^iti 
8,i!ai 

78,H6S 
lfl,5TH 
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1 95,797 
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19,906 
1,74S,*W 
28S4Tfi 
8«<I,B17' 
4a.S,8IVS 
S.-4,706 
2(«,U88 


ImporU.  I 

n|f 2,468: 

7,.S«0: 

95S.«rs 

t,nn.\«4n 
»s:,R2s 

&89,419 
4111,210 
870,»4« 


for  the  same  year  waa  $08,600.    In  18fiS  they  amount«4 
to  t84,(K)0,  all  of  which  were  In  foreign  bottoms. 
The  aame  in  the  year  1864,  was  : 


Dvimtdfj 

priiHiMs. 

Gibraltar 77  |44<I,4M 

Malta. I    I48,A{U 

Praiicti  on  the  Mcditor.  1,218,786 


iHpaln. . 
Iltaly  .... 
Hlolly.... 
{Sardinia. 
iTuscaiiy . 


U,2I2,8SS 

1,586,827 

M6.ISt 

188,aofi 

ll,7f^.^ 


pruduM.  I    "•" 

♦«M»T'iiR2T,77j|~jS»;678 
21.245     IR«.»78      ha,69e' 

20l,n7ll.«2O,liHi'J,Rh9,872 
1l,ii4ii:t,24:i.4i;N|,.'i79,074 

165,489  1,751.766    971,074 


lH,9tHli 
2,o2»; 
87,0821 


2IW.i>,M 
I9<I,>I2H 
4«,767 


iTrlualnJioth.  Ana.  porU  1,697.819    206.290, l,9<i8,Huli    74l,91«i 
{Turkey {    ai9,486|    106,70l{    8'25,19n{   808,1 14J 


95»,llO0{ 
85,676 
1.152,7171 


From  theae  figures  it  can  lie  seen  that  the  com- 
merce in  (luestion  has,  as  it  regards  some  States, 
greatly  increaaed.  The  most  remarkable  is  that  of 
Spain,  In  the  Mediterranean.  The  exp<irt  to  that 
•'ountry  haa  augmented  ill  timca.  Alao  nn  lni|M>rtant 
increase  is  seen  in  Malta,  Italy,  Trieste,  and  Turkey. 
The  coniine'  ^  of  France,  however,  on  the  Mediterra- 
nean, dhniiiished  considerably,  also  that  of  Sicily. 
From  both  theae  ri-|M)rta  we  learn  also,  that  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  Stalea  in  the  Mediterranean  has  not 
been  developed  in  such  an  admirable  manner  as  with 
other  transatlantic  countries,  to  which  numerous  mail 
linos  and  other  ateamera  are  running.  What  influence 
these  communications  have  on  trade  and  commerce, 
the  comparison  between  the  trade  of  France  on  the 
Mediterranean,  and  of  France  on  the  Atlantic,  shows : 

KXPOKT  TO,    AND    ImI'ORT  OK,  TilR    ITNITltD     STATSS     IN     TlIK 

Ykah  Itj54,  rnuM  Fsance. 

Atlmitlo.  MB,lit#rriui«An. 

Export— I>omcstlc  prod. . .  |29,749,t«6  <I,21S,7H6 
Foreign         '  ...         97.S,!»8  201,874 


Total ♦80,727,821 

Import 82,892,021 


11,420,160 
2,M8»,87a 


From  Tuaoany  and  Sardinia  we  have  no  reports  of 
1842.    The  exports  from  Morocco  to  the  United  States 


The  commerce  in  the  tlrst  direction,  where  the 
ateam-linn  exists  from  Havre  to  New  York,  shows 
ii'GM,01,'),842;  and  the  commerce  between  the  United 
.States  and  France  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  no 
steam  communication  exists,  waa  only  $4,:i09,5:)2. 
The  diiference  is  enormous  !  Maracillea  is  much  be- 
hind Havre,  which,  by  its  direct  steam  communication 
with  New  York,  attracted  the  greatest  part  of  com- 
merce.    See  Fkanck, 

I..et  us  take,  now,  a  view  of  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean  in  general.  All  depend  for  the  expe- 
dition of  their  letters  upon  the  Kngliah  poat-oflicea,  if 
they  do  not  prefer  to  8en<l  them  viii  Trieate,  Ostend, 
and  Liverpool ;  for  in  both  caaes  the  postages  are  very 
high  and  ex|)enaive,  and,  aa  the  letters  have  to  pasa 
through  several  different  offices,  the  loss  of  time  is,  in 
iKitli  ways,  very  great.  These  ditHcultics,  and  we 
might  add  nuisiinces,  have  an  influence  in  keeping  the 
commerce  back,  and  to  them  it  is  chiefly  attributable 
that  the  commerce  of  these  countries  with  the  United 
.States  has  progressed  no  faster.  Mr.  llaker,  who 
lived  for  several  years  as  American  consul  in  the  Med- 
iterranean, and  observed  pretty  closely  the  great  pro- 
gruss  of  commerce  lietween  these  parts  of  the  globe, 
hinted  to  his  countrymen,  several  times,  to  pa}'  more 
attention  to  the  Mediterranean  trade. 

"  Thousands,  on  lioth  sides  of  the  Mediterrranean," 
says  Mr.  Baker,  "  prefer  American  to  other  produce. 
Kapeciaily  are  flour  and  rice  highly  prized.  The  com- 
merce with  dried  and  salted  fish  is  profltable.  The 
greatest  part  <if  the  staves  and  lumber  which  are  used 
on  the  shores  of  .Spain,  are  mostly  imported  from  the 
United  .States.  Also  other  produce,  such  as  biscuit, 
dlHVjrent  kinds  of  oata,  aperm-oil,  spermaceti  candles, 
lartl  and  jiroviaiona,  find  here  ready  and  good  markets. 
The  port  of  Malaga  is  much  frc(|uented  by  American 
ve.saela  ;  the  same  may  bo  .said  of  Ihircelona,  the  great 
emporium  of  Spanish  wines  and  brandies,  where 
American  import  articles  And  good  sale.     But  verj* 
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few  American  vessels  visit  Cartagena,  Alicante,  and 
Valencia,  wliere  American  produce  wouW  be  salable, 
with  profit. 

The  cargoes  which  American  ships  tnlce  up  in  those 
places  are  mostly  brand'.es,  red  and  white  wines,  silk 
goods,  shawls,  cloths,  woolen  goods,  paper,  laces,  saf- 
fron, nuts,  rabins,  and  other  dried  fruits,  olives,  etc. 
As  to  the  commerce  with  France,  only  Marseilles  ft 
ticipates  in  it,  and  this  reiy  little,  in  comparison  with 
the  groat  trade  with  the  United  States.  The  advan- 
tages of  Havre  have  already  been  stated.  Of  com- 
mercial ports,  we  name  also  Genoa,  Leghorn  and 
Messina.  The  old  plan  to  connect  (ienoa,  by  a  regu- 
lar steamship  line,  with  New  York,  has  now  been  taken 
up  anew,  and  will  soon  be  in  readiness.  This  connec- 
tion is  expected  to  give  a  powerful  impulse  to  the 
Italian  commerce,  and  also  to  awaken  greater  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  Americans.  Until  now  the  Italian 
commerce  with  the  United  States  has  not  been  of  much 
importance,  compurad  with  what  it  would  lie,  had  it 
frequent  and  regular  communication.  Of  American 
articles,  there  are  sugars  of  Louisiana  and  <'uba,  as, 
also,  American  grain,  highly  appreciated,  imported  by 
Cienoa,  and  again  shipped  to  the  Levant  and  other 
smaller  ports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  articles  im- 
ported from  (ienoa  are  many,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  Atir  demand.  They  consist  in  Oesh  and  dried  fruits, 
olive-oil,  soap,  silk  goods,  damasks,  velvets,  linen, 
gloves,  ribbons,  liquors,  prepared  marble,  etc.  Amer- 
ican articles  for  ex|Hirt  to  (ienoa,  are  Indigo,  dye-roots, 
honey,  provisions,  butter,  etc.  Kosin  and  pitch  are 
bought  freely  in  Genoa,  and  re-sold  to  other  smaller 
ports  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Tuscany 
presents  interesting  features.  Tuscany  ex|K)rted,  in 
the  year  1834,  tu  the  Ignited  States,  a  vuliio  of 
merchandise  of  #1,102,717 — much  more  than  Trieste 
and  the  other  Austrian  ports  together.  The  Uniteil 
Stales  exported  to  Tuscany,  of  her  own  and  foreign 
produce,  not  more  than  $4M,7fi7.  This  small  ligure  is 
more  remarkable,  as  Ameri<:iin  produce  is  in  fair  de- 
mand at  I^eghorn.  Kor  Sicily,  the  port,*  of  Palermo 
and  Messina  are  the  nioHt  prominent.  From  these  are 
«x|)ortad  to  the  United  States,  wines,  fruits,  extracts, 
oils,  brandies,  argols,  tongues,  sardines,  pre;iured 
marble,  senna,  cantharides,  soup,  leeches,  etc.  The 
Americans  ex|Kirt  there  stockfish,  salted  and  dried 
meat,  "ugar,  line,  lead,  indigo,  oochineul,  dye  wou<l», 
cotton,  cocoa,  coAee,  flour,  tobacco,  etc.  The  com- 
merce of  Sicily  is  important.  England  has,  however, 
■a  will  be  seen,  the  lion's  part. 

As  MucGregor  relates,  tin  import  in  Sicily  was,  in 
the  year  1844,  jtlUfiSO ;  the  export,  i;i,()a:>,l)2e.  The 
whole  commerce  with  the  exterior,  £],7>t),(;26.  Of 
this  the  United  States  exported  only  J.°&tt,4til),  and 
imimrted  from  there,  X°224,<JtM.  In  the  year  1864, 
the  United  Statea  exported  to  Sicily  only  «'.>tiU,0&l 
(£112,000);  and  imported  from  there, '#Ufit*,i(00(£li>l,. 
800),  which  shows  a  decrousa  on  l>oth  sides.  This  de- 
crease Is  a  peculuir  fact,  if  we  conHidor  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  articles  there  consumed.  It  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  great  activity  of  Kngland, 
and  the  little  attention  paid  to  this  ipiait.^r  by  Ameri- 
cans, liiisiod  with  the  great  commercial  projacts  on 
the  Atlantic,  Had  culture  in  the  interior,  tltey  have  nut 
yet  found  time  tu  |>ity  more  atteniiiMi  to  thiscouimeree, 
and  not  Iwing  much  |iosteil  up  In  tlie  market  prices  in 
Sicily,  they  ignore  |Mrtly  the  iuipurtanoo  of  tliat 
trade. 

It  ia  now  time  to  act  with  energy.  The  energy 
will  not  lie  missed,  while  tiie  cdmmuiiicatiim  with  the 
Mediterranean  will  be  facilitated  and  trade  increased. 
The  cumiaerce  of  the  United  StMtcs  with  Trieste  and 
other  Austrian  |iorts,  is  not  satlsfat^tury  to  the  great 
wants  in  tlie  trMUA-Allantic  niarketa,  nor  to  the  sales  of 
Aastrian  tnanufartures,  which  are  consideretl  of  verj- 
guod  i|ualUy.     Ctottu,  wooUu  ifvodji,  Uu«u  Mid  ailk 


goods,  can  be  had  firom  Austria,  at  cheap  prices  and  In 
fUir  quality.  Nevertheless,  the  import  of  the  said 
articles,  in"  1853,  was  #78,964,287.  Other  A>istrian 
articles  would  also  tind  good  market  here,  by  a  regular 
and  quick  communication. 

As  to  the  Austrian  ships,  very  few  sail  Into  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  year  1854  only  four  Austrian  ships 
came  to  the  United  States.  Considering  the  passivity 
with  which  the  commerce  with  the  United  States  Is 
r.  rded,  it  will  not  sur|)rise  us  that  so  little  is  done 
bt  i-en  them.  What  has  been  expovted  from  Austria 
to  the  United  States,  during  18M,  via  Trieste,  and 
other  Austrian  ports,  was  not  more  than  (iV41,!il9 ;  jn 
fiict  a  great  snm  compared  to  the  many  good  Indus- 
trial articles,  and  Its  navigation,  as  also  its  ports,  of 
which  especially  Trieste  and  the  world-renowiipd 
Venice  seem  to  l)e  called  to  play  a  great  part  in  the 
future  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Tlio  export  of 
the  United  States  to  Trieste  is  much  larger  than  tlioir 
import  from  Austria,  and  was,  in  the  year  1M54  not 
less  than  #1,008  60!). 

The  direct  conmiorca  of  the  United  States  with  Tur- 
key Is  fixed  l>y  tho  following  data:  to  Turkey,  the 
United  States  exported.  In  1854,  merchandise  in  value 
of  ♦;125,1!»8 ;  importing  flpom  there  $808,714.  This  is  a 
very  poor  trade.  If  we  consider  the  means  of  l>oth  par- 
ties.  This  trade  Is  in  Its  first  development  and  will 
soon  be  Increased,  if  the  Americans  will  take  holil  of 
it  with  their  usual  entorprise.  Greece  and  tho  Ionian 
Islands  ar«  entirely  forgotten  by  the  Americans;  no 
direct  commerce  is  carried  on  from  there  to  tlie  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Bitker  says,  "  Tho  commerce  with  the  Morea 
would  bo  of  the  greatest  iniportaure  to  the  Ainprio^ins 
If  they  would  only  attempt  »nd  explore  it.  Tho  nrpat 
quantity  of  prtnluce  would  easily  procure  re-cargo  to 
American  vessels.  The  demand  for  zinc,  lead,  etc. 
is  permanent,  also  offish  ;  rice,  flour,  and  other  Anier- 
lean  pnKluce,  would  find  easy  market.  The  same," 
says  Mr.  Ilaker,  "  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  where  a  good 
trade  would  result," 

Indirect  ('nmnifirp. — ,\g  to  the  indirect  corame.'cr'  of 
tho  United  .States  tu  tho  Meditcminaan,  there  are  verv 
meagre  data.  The  total  ex.Kirt  of  the  United  States  in 
186-1,  to  all  ports  In  the  Alcditorranean,  of  goods  not 
produced  In  the  Uniteil  .States,  was  only  #y5;),417. 
Thoso  foreign  productions  consist  in  eoll'ee,  tea,  cm-oa, 
leather,  skin.'i,  pepper,  rum,  dye-wiKsU,  sugar  from 
(juba,  segars,  cochineal,  and  honey. 

As  to  tlie  American  indirect  import  from  tliose  ciiiin- 
tries,  it  is  dilHcult  to  find  it  out.  The  lists  of  navi^'a- 
tion  give  only  tho  direct  i  raile ;  and  at  the  miniinations 
of  the  value  of  Importation  from  the  States  on  the 
Mediterranean,  no  port  is  named  from  where  sent. 

Kngland,  which  has  tho  greatest  inula  with  the 
Mediterranean  ports,  and  which  is  from  there  oxtenileil 
In  all  directions,  keeps  no  direct  ship  romniunii-atinn 
from  there  to  the  United  States.  Of  the  Him  Kritish 
ships,  tonnage  1,748,.k50,  which  came,  in  HM,  to  tho 
United  States,  not  more  than  820  tons  wuro  from  (iilk 
raltar  ;  not  one  single  ton  fr.iui  Malta !  The  eaiae  Is 
natural.  Knglund  finds  it  more  in  hor  interest  to  ilo 
tho  conuneri-ial  trading  with  tlie  Meditorruneau  ami 
Levantine  protl'.ice  to  the  United  States,  not  ilireotly, 
but  frill])  Liveqiool  .ind  other  ]H)rts.  The  odvant^ij^e 
of  this  proceeding  Is  easily  explained. 

The  Knglish  merchants  receive,  through  I,iver|HH)l, 
regular  re|Mirts  by  the  Cullins  am'.  CiinanistiMmrrs,  of 
tho  standing  of  the  trans-.^tlantic  markets.  Tliis  puts 
theui  ill  the  way  to  uiie  there  all  the  elianees  dlVering 
to  disjiose  of  their  rich  ^<tocks  of  Mediterrannau  pnidaoc 
with  udvautugi',  to  tho  United  States.  The  same  ia 
the  case  In  other  jiorts  of  the  European  enQtinont, 
which  fidlow  the  same  jioliuy.  In  tliis  way  eonsidpr- 
able  quantities  of  red  and  white  wines,  fruits,  drug*, 
and  other  produce  of  the  Mediterranean,  come  by  indi- 
Nut  uomiaerce  tu  America. 
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AVe  take,  for  example,  the  corinthei,  which  are  ex- 
ported from  Zante  and  Corfu  to  England,  and  other 
Kiinipean  jrarts,  from  where  they  are  sent  to  the 
United  States  in  nmnll  quantities.  It  is  the  same  with 
other  articles,  to  oduntrics  where  the  Americans  have 
no  direct  communication.  (n  addition  to  the  ports 
already  named,  we  can  adil,  tindor  the  same  category, 
tlie  rich  islands  of  the  Turkish  doniioions  in  Europe 
Slid  Asia,  via. :  Cyprus,  Khodes,  Candia,  Samos,  My- 
tilene.  Even  from  ports  retjularly  visited  by  Amer- 
ican vessels,  goods  are  sent  indirectly  to  the  ITiiitnd 
States.  This  ia  the  consequence  of  the  isolation  in 
wliich  the  United  States  are  placed,  in  relation  to 
tliose  |)orts.  In  Smyrna,  the  large  storing  place  of 
tlic  |',ro<luce  in  the  Levant,  where  merchants  of  all  na- 
tions liavo  a  counting-room,  there  is  no  American.  It 
is  tlie  same  in  other  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  the 
Adriatic,  and  levant.  This  isolation  is  advantageous 
to  the  indirect  intercourse  of  the  English  and  French 
with  the  United  States;  hothare  In  the  fortunate  situ- 
ation to  turn  the  chances  of  both  hemispheres  to  their 
advantage.  Mr.  Baker,  in  speaking  of  the  commerce 
of  the  United  States  with  the  Krench  dominions  in 
Africa,  viz.,  Algiers,  Tunis,  Tripoli,  and  Morocco, 
nays:  "  It  would  be  very  prolit:ilile  for  our  commerce 
if  the  Americans  would  engage  in  this  briuich ;  they 
would  convince  themselves,  very  soon,  that  such  an 
undertaking  would  be  very  profitable.  This  ailvico 
hu9  not  been  followed  up  to  tliis  time  j  at  least  there 
are  no  statistics  tliat  tliere  have  been  any  imports  from 
there.  The-se  are  almost  exclusively  African,  and 
mentioned  only  in  general  terms,  without  branches  of 
cdinnierie  in  tliese  dominions," 

Tiie  American  export  tu  Africa  in  general,  in  the 
year  1851,  amounted  to  i|l,80I,7'J!) ;  the  imports  to 
|l,:!}i(i,5G0;  of  which  pro|K)rtion,  $47,708  and  $30,007 
lu'lung  to  Madeira,  Teneriffe,  a\A  oiher  Cunarian 
Inlands,  |20,417  and  (3!),0!)8;  Cui>e  of  Good  Hope, 
('iU<J,9att  and  $448,008,  There  is  no  data  for  the  other 
African  territories.  According  to  late  disclosures,  there 
arc  considerable  numbers  of  vessels  which  leave  Amer- 
ican ports  to  embark  secretly  in  the  slave-trade,  land 
them  at  Cul  '  and  import  u  cousidoralilo  quantity  of 
goods  from  Africa.  Americans  can  buy  many  kinds 
of  .Vfrican  produce  from  the  great  caravans  of  the 
Mecca  pilgrims,  which  traverse  Africa  in  its  greatest 
extremity  to  tlie  Mediten'anean. 

From  the  above,  it  mil  Iw  seen  that  the  Americans 
appear  in  the  Mediterranean  as  well  as  in  the  Levant 
as  far  less  than  n  mercantile  power  of  the  Hrst  class. 
And  it  is  but  too  plain  that  tliono  great  and  rich  terri- 
tories, fur  hundreds  of  years  the  centre  of  shipping 
und  commerce  of  well-advised  nations,  are,  by  the 
Auier.cans,  very  much  neglected,  England  and  France 
are  in  op|Kisit';)n  with  steamers  and  miuiufactures  on 
the  Meditt..ranean,  Adriatic,  and  Ijevant.  The  mail 
lines  of  Cununl,  Collins,  liromen,  and  Havre,  are 
not  suHicient  for  our  steam  commerce  with  Europe, 
und  a  Mediterranean  line,  alone,  will  l?o  found  to  an- 
swer the  interests  of  American  commerce.  And 
thn>ii^'li  111!  this,  the  great  project  of  the  I'ucitic  Uall- 
roiid  and  Marino  Telegraph  across  the  Atlantic  will  the 
sooner  lie  lirouglit  to  completion.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  Trieste  an<l  the  Austrian  commercial  community 
in  general,  will  nut  allow  such  progressive  movements 
to  pass  without  considering  that  the  same  which  has 
lieen  d<>ne  by  the  small  city  of  Dremen,  can  bo  doni< 
b)'  Trieste,  with  its  {wwerfui  resources.  Itremen  can 
give  satisfactory  proof  of  the  importance  of  u  steam 
comniunicution  with  the  New  World.  Hremeu  has 
e.\|)ortcd  in  1854,  not  less  than  #14,G4U,927.  lirenivn 
is  much  ahead  of  Hamburg,  on  account  of  its  steam 
communicntion  with  New  York,  as  its  exports  in  1^54 
were  only  #2,922,071.  Trieste  wo'ald  have  double  the 
advantage ;  it  would  have  all  the  direct  eouimerce  with 
Austria,  and  the  indireot  uonnectiou  with  the  Meiliter- 
raseuu  and  the  New  World.     The  project  U  great,  but 


promise*  well-paying  results.  It  can  be  developed  bjr 
a  direct,  regular,  and  quick  connection  with  New 
York,  It  is  also  well  to  mention,  that  Austria  would, 
by  these  means,  come  Into  a  more  productive  relation- 
ship with  the  Orient,  as  the  commerce  of  Austria  can 
l«ok  to  a  very  prosperous  future,  on  account  of  ths 
Marine  Telegraph  from  Sardinia  to  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  as  the  connection  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean aad  the  Red  Sea Xautical  Magnziiu.     For 

Commerce,  etc.,  of  the  Mediterranean,  see  JCd.  Sev., 
vi.,  478  ;  Hunt's  Mag.,  vi.,  201 ;  Eraser,  isxvii,  377  ; 
Quar.  Rea.,  Ixxv,,  280;  same  article  In  Eclectic,  v., 
83  ;  Living  Age,  v.,  301, 

Melbourne,  the  capital  of  the  British  colony  of 
Victoria,  foimerl/  Port  Philip,  in  Australia,  occupy- 
ing the  south-east  portion  of  that  continent,  stretching 
through  9°  of  longitude,  Arom  Cape  Howe  on  the  east 
to  the  Glenelg  River  on  the  west.    The  town  is  situat- 
ed on  the  north  bank  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  River,  about 
nine  milea,  following  its  windings,  from  its  month,  in 
the  basin  of  Pjrt  Philip,  latitude  37°  49'  6"  S,,  long, 
144°  58'  86"  E.     It  was  founded  in  1837,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  banUs  of  the  river.     In  1851  it  had  a 
population  of  23,000 ;  and  such  has  been  the  Immigra- 
tion consequent  on  the  discovery  of  the  gold-fields, 
that,  including  suburbs,  it  had  on  the  24th  of  .Vpril, 
1854,  71,188  inhabitants,    A  considerable  portion,  how- 
ever, of  this  immense  population  is  to  be  regarded  as 
migratory  only,  and  as  residing  In  town  merely  till 
their  ultimate   destination   has   lieen  decided    upon. 
This  sudden  increase  of  population  raised  house  rent 
to  au  unparalleled  height ;  and  for  some  consideralde 
time  a  large   proportion  of  the   population  was  not 
housed,  but  encam|)cd  under  tents.   But  partly  through 
tlie  extraordinary  stimulus  which  was  thus  given  to 
building,  and  partly  throngh  the  mercantile  failures 
consequent  to  the  overtrading  of  18.'>3  and  185-1,  there 
has  been  a  very  heavy  fall  of  rents,  which  do  not  now' 
(1865)  exceed  half  their  amount  in  1852,     The  site  of 
the  town  is  unfortunate ;  for  the  river  lieing  obstruct- 
ed by  a  bar  and  shallows,  it  is  not  generally  navigable 
for  vessels  of  more  than  00  tons  burden ;  and  it  has 
the  further  disadvantage  of  lieing  low,  and  liable  to  be 
HvXHied  by  the  overflowing  of  the  river  during  the  wet 
season.     It  has  been  proposed  to  facilitate  the  trade 
of  the  town  by  removing  the  bar  at  the  moutit  of  the 
river,  an     leepening  its  channel  :  but  this  would  be  a 
very  ex|)enslve  undertaking,  and  one  of  which  the 
success  would  be  not  a  little  doubtful.     Tlie  excava- 
tion of  a  ship  canal  fh>m  the  deep  water  in  the  bay  to 
Melbourne  has  also  been  proposed ;  and  it  probably 
would  bo  the  preferable  plan  ;  but,  in  the  moan  time,  a 
railway  has  been  commenced,  and  is  in  progress  to  the 
bay,  which,  when  completed,  as  is  probably  the  case, 
will  obviate  many  of  the  inconveniences  which  are 
now  experienced.     It   seems,  however,  not  unlikely 
that  the  trade  of  the  town,  and  the  greater  part,  per- 
haps, of  its  population,  will  ultimately  centre  at  Wil- 
liamstowii,  n  village  a  few  miles  distant,  on  a  head- 
land extei ''  .ng  into  the  bay,  opposite  to  which  all 
largo  vessels  coming  to  Mclliourno  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor.    The  principal  objection  to  Williainstown  is  the 
scarcity  and  bad  quality  of  the  fresh  water ;  but  this 
serious  defect  miglit,  perhaps,  be  obviated  liy  sinking 
wells,  or  by  conveying  hither  a  supply  of  water  from 
some  of  the  adjacent  streams.      Nothing  can  more 
strikingly  illustrate  the  present  unfavorable  sltuotion 
0*°  the  town  for  commercial  pur[H)se8,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary state   of  things   which   was   lately  prevalent 
there,  than  the  fact  that  while  the  ordinary  charge  for 
the  freight  of  gooils  from  England  to  Melbounie  Kouds 
was  in  November,  1863,  ^3  10s.  a  ton,  it  was  £5  to  the 
quays. 

There  are  very  few  goods  or  articles  exported  from 
the  colony  tu  the  United  Stated.  The  principal  articles 
have  been  gum,  in  small  quantities,  a  few  hides,  and 
some  bones.     With  the  exception  of  gold,  on  which 


MEL 


there  is  a  duty  of  60  cpnta  per  ounce  (28.  6d.),  none  are 
liable  to  duty. 

iMPORtS,   KxPOUm,  AHD    PoPULllTIUlf    Or    TDK    CoLOMT    Or 

Vi>7TuRiA  rKOM  1889  TO  1853,  both  iholusivl 
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EXPOBTS  or  TlOTORIA,  1845-1868. 


Y»ra. 


1889. 

1S40. 

1841. 

184S. 

1848 

1844. 

1845. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1848. 

1851.. 
1858.. 
1858.. 
18U.. 


tnporli. 


CiporU. 


Total  of 
•tienwl 
tndt. 


Population, 

averHfo 
of  year. 


1'2I)5,0(N) 
881,000 
885,000 
864,1)00 

l.M.OOO 

248,1100 

816,000 

4a8,000 

874,000 

480,000 

745,000 

1,056,4.S7 

4,048,886 

16.842,6.17 

18,657,404 


£78,000 

l.Vl,0Ofl 

188,000 

804,000 

978,0  0 

867,000 

464,000 

48.V)00 

669.000 

675,000 

7.'i6,000 

1.042,1100 

1.42.1,909 

7,46 1. .%49 

8,946.096 

10,109,292 


£2.'W,006~' 
547,000 
474,000  I 
468,000 
461,000  ' 
408,000  I 
712,000 
41,1100 
1,107,000 
1.049,000 
1.2S.VKW 

i,7s7.0(m 

2,480,:t46 
11,405,445 
24,788,788 
2^A66,696 


7,000 
10,000 
14,000 
19,000 
22,000 
24.000 
28,000 
34,IN)0 
42.000 
50,000 
60,000 
70,000 
90,(HK) 
180,000 

882,000 


The  following  Rtatement  exhibits  (be  quantity  of 
gold  exported  from  the  several  ports  in  Auiitralia  in 
each  year  from  the  commencement  of  the  gold  discov- 
eries to  the  end  of  the  year  1835 ;  the  exports  chiefly 
destined  for  Great  Britain  and  colonial  possessions : 


Gold  aiporlMl  front  Naw  Sooth  Walait, 


<)tunUt]r. 


18.M  89tb  May  to  81st  Deo 

1852 

18.M 

1854 i237;niO  l.'l  28 

18&5 1   64,884  14    8 


<^   dwt».  nm. 

144,120  17  16 
962,878  16  19 
.^^052  19  21 


Valiia. 


12,841,680 

18,0011,880 
IS,90.%,8.'i5 
8,866,045 
1,046,260 


ToUl ' l»H4,l60,7in 


Gold  ai|i>»t<Ml  tnm  Vie lorta.     |          ((ilutll;. 

V>lw. 

ISRl 

()a.    dwu.gr*. 

1A187    8  12 
1,888,626  10  18 
2,497,728  16  16 
8.144<n)9    9  19 
S,67\745    4  17 

$2,198,886 

1852 

80,678,640 

IKVl 

48.822.645 

KH 

1855  

41,277,760 
56,819.900 

ToUl 

At'ic*  dniintc  last  4  years 

$174,292,820  ' 
'  $48,57!(,205  " 

To  the  preceding  statement  we  annex  an  ofHciul 
return  of  nil  the  gold  coined  at  the  mint  in  Uroat 
Britain  each  vear  from  January  1,  IS-ie,  to  December 
81,1845: 

Oold  coined  in  Great  Britain  in — 


1846 $2I.674.M6 

1947 26,792.200 

1848 1'.',>.'«.995 

1848 10,-S9,776 

1850 7,454.181 

1851 82.002,066 

1858 48,711,851 


1858 $59,76I,9.\'S 

1864 20.760,915 

1856 45,048,816 


Totol...   $269,8.'5il.299 
Ar*nfe      <i6,9a6,029 


For  further  det.tiN,  see  tlie  Articles  Coi.tiNiK.s, 
Phrciouh  Mktals,  and  ('Ai.irttKNiA,  Here,  as  in 
other  piirts  of  Australia,  wool,  down  to  the  discovery 
of  the  gold  fields,  was  the  principal  artiitlu  nf  produce 
and  exiMirt.  And  it  is  seen  fruiii  the  I'ullowin;;  st  it(>- 
inent  that  its  exportation  went  on  incrciuinf;  down  to 
the  present  year. 

AocooKT  or  TiiK  Wool  shippkr  orRiKu  riii  Yiars  rnd- 
Iltq  IOth  Octoiiki,  1858,  1854. 

lus  ism. 

ItM,  ll.«. 

Melbourne 9,870,7 -"l  11,104.180 

0««!oiiK 7,019,900  6,04t,400 

I'ortlaiKl ^,47^8I8  4,162,4'« 

Poi^  Kalry  l,8«l,(«5  I.4.'i6,miO 

l>ort  Albert 886,880  2'I2,876 

TuUI 21,965.104  2^,.^98,fl88 

A  continuous  hijjh  price  of  wool  in  the  Kn^lish 
markets  will  afTord  great  rMc<iiira)(pment  to  the  si>t- 
tlers  Ui  struggle  with  thexo  two  tiMidcncicH  so  grvatly 
deteriorative  to  our  wool ;  ami  the  inHiitifacturem  of 
Great  liritain  will  have  to  alTortl  that  encouragement, 
or  they  must  gradually  teach  themselves  to  look  else- 
wbars  for  a  supply. 


Yum. 


Pn>duao  of 
Victoria. 


1846 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1850 
1861 

1868 


£451,792 

409,818 

652,122 

657,919 

7«7,067 

1,022,004 

1, .882,267 

7,«-17,925 

10,480,954 


BriiUb 
mwiiifaeturaa 


£8,479 
10,152 
18,450 
18,210 
18,072 
12,945 
29,688 
64,898 
841,004 


Piodtiefl  of 
BrlU.ll 
Coloniaa. 


£100 


2,166 

721 

196 

2,107 

6,484 

24,880 


WoJrr.0  of 
foralgn 
■tatei. 


£8,226 
6,286 
2,989 
2,064 
4,466 
6,592 
9,0112 
62,292 

866,166 


Tol.li. 

£4«8ji0f 

42,),201 

6flS„511 

67l,» 

755,826 

1,M1.79« 

1,422,909 

7,46 1, M9 

1,061,51.3 


Papulation  of  census  .10th  April,  1854,  232,000  sliow- 
ing  that,  exclusive  of  the  oxce.u  of  immigrants  over 
emigrants  by  sea,  the  population  had  gained  17  253  bv 
overland  arrivals  and  other  causes. 

Account  ok  tub  NcMDrn  amd  Tonnaox  of  thk  timp, 
kntkrki)  Inward  in  hik  Ports  iik  Victoria  in  18,11 
1852,  AND  185.8,  BPicirviNU  tiih  Codntrim  to  wmr  I 

THRY    BRLONURIl,    AND  THE    NuilOER    AND    ToNNAGK  0» 
TIIOSK   HCLONUINO   TU   EAOU. 


(T.  Kliii^lnm,. 
BrltlDh  colonies 
Unltoil  States. 
OthLT  for,  states 

Totals.. . . . 


liiia." 


T..I 
'2si,7l!i 

a'si.OM 

68.988 
81.70(1 
721,478 


Sc<Ue.  of  Commercial  Chargei  adopted  al  a  Special  den- 

end  Meeting  nfthe  Melbourne  Chandtei-  of  Commerce 

Ulh  Mai),  1854.  •'  t 

Commis»iou». — On  cash  payments,  when  not  in  fundj 
5  per  cent. ;  on  cash  payments  when  in  funds,  il  per 
cent.  ;  on  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  dii.i't,  1  per 
cent.  ;  mi  purchase  and  shipment  of  gold  dust  if 
drawn  at;ain»t,  2J  per  cent. 

On  the  amount  of  invoice  in  either  case. 

On  (lurchase  and  shipment  of  mercliandlse  nml 
on  other  purchases  when  not  in  funds,  5  per  cent.  • 
on  purchase  and  shipment  of  merchandise  and  (in 
other  purchases  wlien  in  funds,  ^  per  cent. ;  on  pri- 
vate sales,  including  the  purchase  of  bills  for  remit- 
tancc,  ft  per  cent, ;  on  giuiranty  of  sales,  including 
remittances,  ft  per  cent. ;  on  gotnls  received  for  sale 
and  rcship|)ed,  and  on  consignments  of  innreliandi.se 
withdrawn,  on  invoice  value,  2J  per  cent. ;  on  delits 
rents,  and  other  accounts  collected,  recovered,  and  re- 
mitted, 5  per  cent. ;  on  granting  of  letters  of  credit,  21 
per  cent. ;  tin  letters  of  credit  acted  x\\mn,  un  adilitioiial 
charge  of  2^  per  cent. ;  on  freiglit  or  eliartcr  pnieiired 
for  vessels,  and  freiglit  or  passage-money  collectnil,  5 
t>er  cent. ;  cm  freiglit  paid  at  jnirt  of  departure,  -jj  per 
cent.  ;  on  ships'  disliursements  and  outfits  wlieii  not  in 
funds,  ft  per  cent. ;  on  ships'  disbursements  and  mitlits 
when  in  funds,  ij  per  cent. ;  on  guaranty  of  c.ipt.ilns' 
drafts  on  owners,  taken  for  Imlunce  of  ships'  dislinrsc- 
iiu'iits,  5  jier  cent. ;  on  money  olitained  on  Imttdnir^'  or 
respondciiti.i,  ft  per  cent. ;  on  insurance  elTeet-d.iir  or- 
ilers  written  for  insurance,  on  the  assured  v.iliie,  \  per 
irent. ;  on  insurance  losses,  partial  or  total,  settled,  ot 
on  premiums  recovered,  ft  (M-r  cent. 

All  sales  of  goods  understtiiKl  to  lie  guarantied,  un- 
less there  lie  special  orders  to  the  contrary. 

(lUaranty  on  security  for  contracts,  ft  per  cent.; 
aiting  as  trustee  on  assignments,  ,')  per  cent. ;  tai  ad- 
vances on  |ir<Hluce  fur  sliip:neiil,  2J  per  cent. 

Auctioneers'  commission  and  broltcragt!  to  be  iliartjpd 
when  Incurreil. 

Advuiii'es  and  current  accounts  not  litpiiilated  attlm 
end  of  the  season,  March  Hist,  the  balance  tn  lie  eh:ir,;id 
as  a  fru.sh  advance,  subject  to  a  coiunitssiim  td'  ,'i  |ii;r 
cent. 

fnlerent. — On  advimces  for  duty,  freiglit,  and  li(,'litpr- 
iige,  and  on  uinounts  occurring  [ler  unuiini,  10  per  out. 

Chnrijri. — l''or  passing  accounts  with  the  ndvcrn- 
mcnt  for  emigrant  ships,  .t2l  j  for  entering  nliip  in- 
ward at  the  custiiiu-house,  when  the  originil  iiert  of 
departure  is  Australia,  Van  Dieinen's  Land,  iir  New 
Zealand,  il'i  2i. ;   for  clearing  ship  outward,  when 
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the  port  of  destination  is  Australia,  Van  Diemen'i 
Land,  or  Kew  Zealand,  £2  2g. ;  for  entering  ship  in- 
wiii'il  from  other  port*,  £6  69. ;  for  clearing  ship  out- 
iriiril,  i.'5  5s.;  for  attending  delivery  of  cargo  from 
lighters,  and  giving  notice  to  consignees,  ISs.  per  day ; 
fee  for  each  surveyor  within  the  city,  £1  Is, ;  fee  for 
survey  of  hatches  and  stowage  of  cargo,  £1  Is. ;  fee 
for  survey  of  hull  of  vessel,  £5  63. ;  on  wool,  for  re- 
ceiving, weighing,  marking,  and  delivering,  id.  per 
load ;  in  addition  to  the  tare  on  wool,  an  allowance  for 
draft  of  1  lb.  per  cwt. 

PiLOTAOic  Ratis  at  Mklbournk,  1866. 


From  without  the  Heads  to  Me1-| 
bourne  or  Oeolong,  and  ii<««j 
tend,  por  ton 

From  within  the  Heads  to  Mel 
bourne  or  Oeelong,  and  vtee 
ttrtd,  per  ton 

Into  or  out  of  Port  Albert,  p.  ton 

Into  or  out  of  all  other  ports .... 

Between  Melbourne  *  Oeelong. 


». 

Steam- 
er. 

Mm- 

Inium, 

Mlnl- 
miini. 

•.    d." 

•.    d. 

X 

X 

1    8 

0  10 

100 

16 

0    9 

0    9 
0    6 
0    6 

0    6 

60 

10 

0    6 
0    4 
0    4 

60 
40 
40 

5 
4 

4 

The  above  rates  Include  two  removes  by  tho  pilots. 


Exemptions. — All  ships  l>elonging  to  her  majesty,  all 
ships  outfitting  to  or  refitting  from  tho  iisheries,  all 
ships  emplo}-eii  in  the  coasting  trade,  all  ships  regu- 
larly trading  between  any  port  of  Victoria  and  of  any 
of  the  colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  V'un  Dieraen's 
Land,  New  Zealand,  West  and  South  Australia  (the 

COMUBSOR  or  TUB    UNITKU   STATRS   WITH    AUSTKAUA,   FROM   OCTOBER  1,   1887,  TO   JULY   1,    1856. 


master  of  such  ship  holding  a  certidcate  from  the  Pilot 
Board  tbot  he  is  competent  to  act  as  pilot  to  such 
trader),  unless  the  services  of  a  pilot  shall  have  been 
actually  received ;  and  all  ships  not  having  actually 
received  the  services  of  a  pilot. 

The  basin  of  port  Philip,  which  receives  the  Yarra- 
Yarra,  and  other  rivers,  is  a  largo  circular  bay,  or  inlet 
of  the  sea,  whence  the  colony  derived  its  former  name. 
It  lias  a  narrow  entrance,  not  more  than  l}  miles  in 
width,  partly  occupied  with  rooks  and  shoals.  A  light- 
house has  been  erected  near  the  extremity  of  Point 
Lonsdale,  near  the  west  side  of  the  entrance,  lat.  88° 
16'  S.,  long.  140°  40'  E.,  and  another  on  Point  Gelli- 
brand,  near  the  head  of  the  bay,  between  Williams- 
town  and  the  mouth  of  the  Yarra-Yarra  Kiver,  lat.  87° 
62'  S.,  long.  144°  55'  E.  The  bay  is  about  40  miles 
in  deptli  from  south  to  north,  and  where  widest  is 
al)out  40  miles  from  east  to  west.  It  is  said  to  cover 
an  area  of  above  800  square  miles,  and  might  accom- 
modate all  the  navies  of  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
The  wh<de  trade  of  the  colony,  which  is  already  very 
extensive,  and  is  increasing  with  extraordinary  ra- 
pidity, is  at  present  carried  on  from  this  basin.  And 
from  its  advantageous  situation,  and  its  stretching  so 
far  inland,  it  is  probable  it  will  always  continue  to  en- 
gross the  largest  share  of  the  trade,  though,  no  doubt, 
it  will  be  partly,  also,  carried  on  from  other  ports. 
Ueelong,  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  west  side 
of  the  basin,  has  a  large  population,  and  a  ver}'  con- 
siderable trade. 


run  udlnf 

ExporU. 

biiporU. 

Whereof  thf  re  wu  In  Bullion 
KoA  Specie. 

Tonn«g«  Cleared. 

Domettlf. 

For*1(jn. 

Toinl. 

Tol«l.             Eiported. 

Imported. 

Amerieui. 

Farslgn. 

Sept  80,  1838 

1889 

1840 

Total.    .. 

1841 

1812 

9mo».     1848 

June  80,  18« 

1846 

1846 

1847 

Total.... 

JuneSO,  1»<52 

I'ya 

1«H 

1868 

IS.Vl 

$88,846 

6,700 

84,847 

$816 
$'»;(«2 

$34,862 

6,790 

90,860 

$30,588 
88,844 
122,141 



.... 

620 
1,068 
1,868 

.... 

$128,188 

$63,784 
62,6.M 
67,808 
29,667 
69,,521 
48.788 
88,289 

$6,888 

$112,567 

lV,232 

"790 

$183,021 

$17e,.341 
82,661 
69,087 
29,667 
70,311 
4'!,7«J 
88,289 

$211,028 

$86,706 
28,693 
44,910 

"m 

$101,621 
6,720 

$37,128 

8,041 

V,787 
690 
416 

.... 

$866,800 

$196,851 
4,149,828 
2,999,688 
2,703,048 
4,909,928 

$134,679 

$11,713 
138,174 
149,444 
820,806 
12,5,047 

$480,079 

$208,267 
4,2,87,002 
8,149,079 
8,02a649 
8,084,972 

$160,481 

$2r4.2r« 

228,698 
134,452 

$108,841 
$7,493 

$87,136 

$197,881 
10^960 

2,792 

9,818 
86,944 
30,421 
48,888 
42,868 

17,010 

18,031 

4,989 

3,479 

4,722 

Memel,  a  commercial  town  of  east  Prus.iia,  lut. 
of  llvjlit-houae  55°  43'  7"  N.,  long.  21°  0'  2"  E.  Pop- 
ulation, in  1846,  9400.  Mcmel  is  situated  on  tlic  north- 
east side  of  the  great  bay,  (lonominatcd  the  CnrrUrhe 
Hnf,  near  \U  junotion  with  the  Ilaltic.  It  is,  coiise- 
Huontlv,  the  principal  entrepot  of  the  country  traversed 
by  tho  Niemen,  and  as  siK'h  enjoys  a  pretty  extensive 
commerce.  The  harbor  of  Meinol  Is  \M^e  and  safe ; 
iiiit  the  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  ('urrische  llaf  has  sel- 
dom more  than  17  feet  water,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  1:1  or  14  feet ;  so  that  ships  drawiu);  more  tlian  16 
feet  water  are  frequently  obliged  to  load  and  unload  a 
part  of  their  cargoes  in  the  mads,  where  the  iinchorajj;B 
is  liut  Indlircrent,  particularly  when  the  wind  is  north  or 
north-west.  \  llnht-honso,  origlnall)'  75,  but  now  1(K) 
feet  In  height,  has  been  erected  on  tho  north-east  sido 
of  (ho  entrance  to  the  harbor.  The  light,  which  is 
llxcd  und  powerful,  may  lie  distinguinhed  In  clear 
weather  at  more  than  20  miles'  distance.  Tlie  outer 
liiiny  lies  in  6  f  ithoins  water,  about  a  mile  without  the 
light-house,  which  boars  from  it  s:>uth-oast  bj'  east  J 
oast.  Tho  channel  thence  to  tho  harbor  is  marked  by 
white  buoys  on  the  north,  and  red  on  tlin  south  side. 
Three  Imacons  to  the  north  of  tho  town,  when  brouglit 
Into  a  line,  lead  directly  into  the  harbor.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  channel  is  subject  to  frequent  changes, 


both  in  depth  and  direction,  it  is  always  prudent,  on 
arriving  at  the  outer  buoy,  to  heave-to  for  a  pilot ;  but 
this  is  not  obligator}- ;  and  tho  Prussian  authorities 
have  issued  directions  for  ships  entering  witliout  :v 
pilot,  which  maj"  bo  found  in  Noniit'.s  Sailing  Direc- 
tiant  for  Ihe  CaUcijul  and  Ilaltir,  p.  .16.  Timl>er  forms 
the  principal  article  of  export ;  for  though  that  of 
Dantzic  bo  considered  better,  it  is  generally  cheaper, 
und  almost  always  more  abundant,  at  Memel.  Hero, 
as  at  Dantzic,  tho  best  quality  of  all  sorts  of  wood  ar 
tides  is  called  Uiron,  or  crown,  the  2d,  hracl;  and  tho 
Jld,  brnrh  liract.  Largo  quantities  of  hemp  und  liax 
are  also  exported,  as  aro  bristles,  hides,  linseed  (tho 
linest  for  crushing  brought  to  England),  wax,  pitch, 
tar,  etc.  The  exports  of  grain  arc  sometimes  very 
considerable.  The  wheat  of  Lithuania  is  reckoned 
tho  Iwst.  All  Hax  and  hemp  shipped  from  Memel 
must  !«  bnirktti,  or  assorted,  by  sworn  selectors.  See 
Ki.Ax  and  IIkmt.  Tlie  im|)orts  consist  principally  of 
salt,  herrings,  coffoo,  sngar,  spices,  dye-wooils,  tobac- 
co, tea,  iron,  cotton  stuffs  and  yam,  cutlery,  wine,  etc. 
Merchants  at  Memel  generally  send  their  bills  to 
Konlgslierg  to  be  sold,  charging  thi'ir  correspondents 
with  1  por  cent,  for  bank  commission,  postages,  etc. 
Tho  navigation  generally  clo.sas  about  the  latter  end 
of  December,  and  opens  about  tlio  middle  of  March. 
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XCercAntiie  Aganoy  Bjrstflin,  V.  8.— TJm  Mer- 
cautilft  A(fancy  U  a  ihmdc  apf>lied  to  various  hoiisos  in 
the  luading  cititts  nf  tfae  United  Statos,  and  in  Montreal 
and  London.  -  The  princi|Ml  otiJKOt  of  the  Agency  it  to 
supply,  to  annual  suliscriboni,  information  resiicctinf^ 
the  character,  capnity,  and  pecuniary  condition  of 
persons  «sl<ing  credit.  The  valuable  lerrices  it  has 
rendered  to  the  domestic  trade  of  the  country,  as  a 
cheek  upon  onr  credit  system,  are  acknowledged  by 
the  mercantile  community.  Its  history,  together  with 
an  explanation  of  its  mode  of  operation,  may  not  bo 
without  interest  to  the  general  reader  and  foreign 
merchant. 

The  Agency  was  first  established  in  1841  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  by  Mr.  I/ewis  Tappan,  and  was  conduct- 
ed by  him,  upon  a  conipnrativ<}ly  limited  donio,  until 
1846,  when  Air.  Henjainin  Dunglass  l>ccanio  his  coad- 
jutor, and  assumed  the  chief  niBnagenient.  From  this 
time  the  business  increased  rapidly,  and  oseume'l  a 
permanent  and  recognixed  position  among  the  mercan- 
tile institutions  of  the  country. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  trace,  step  by  step, 
the  growth  of  the  .Agency,  or  to  dwell  upon  tlic  per- 
sonal aspects  of  Its  history.  Founded  upon  tlio  inter- 
ests of  merchants,  and  eonilHcted  from  the  beginning 
by  men  of  ability,  capacity  for  work,  high  charu<!tcr, 
and  thorough  knowledge  of  tho  wants  of  mercantile 
business,  its  progress  has  been  iniiHterrupted.  From 
New  York  it  has  extended  its  lirunc.hcs  and  associate 
ofticcs  to  scventciMi  other  cities,  viz. :  Philadelphia, 
Itoston,  Montreal,  Kaltinioro,  Kichmond,  P('ter8l)ur^, 
Charleston,  New  Orleans,  I'ittsburgli,  Clcvoliind,  Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago,  Milwaukie,  Dubuque,  St.  Louis,  De- 
troit, and  London,  Kngl;<iid.  All  these  branches  arc 
under  the  direction  uf  the  proprietors  at  New  York,  and 
are  governed  by  uniform  rules.  A  daily  interchange 
of  information  facilitates  the  answering  of  the  inquiries 
of  the  respective  sulwcrilicrs  for  all  ports  of  t  lie  country. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  gigantic  labor  of  reporting  the 
business  men  of  Canada  and  the  ITniled  States  could 
not  be  performed  by  any  one  oflice,  ncr  r  nild  the  ex- 
pense be  borne  by  Uie  merchants  uf  any  one  city.  It 
is  performed  by  means  of  their  system  of  branch  offices, 
each  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  the  merchants, 
banker.4,  anil  mannfaelurers  of  the  city  in  which  it  is 
located.  The  district  allotted  to  ench  ofliec  is  the 
country  of  which  its  city  is  the  centre  of  tnule.  For 
instance,  the  Boston  office  reports  that  portion  of  the 
New  England  States  of  which  it  li.ia  the  chief  trade; 
the  Dubuque,  the  greater  part  of  Iowa;  the  Blilwuu- 
kic,  Wisconsin;  the  Charleston,  South  (Carolina  and 
Georgia;  while  the  Ohio  Valley  Is  divided  botween  the 
offices  at  rittxburgli,  Clncinnnti,  and  Louisville. 

This  subdU'isiuu  uf  labor  is  llie  means  of  securing  a 
minuteness  and  accuracy  of  rc|>ort»,  which,  to  any  onu 
unacquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the  Agency,  is 
very  great.  The  operations  of  a  branch  office  do  nut 
embrace  a  largo  extent  of  country.  They  are  usually 
limited  to  the  159  or  200  counties,  the  majority  of 
whose  traders  buy  thoir  j^ooils  chiefly  at  the  city  where 
it  is  established.  In  each  of  these  counties  the  princi- 
]ial  uf  the  uflite  secures  one,  tuo,  three,  or  more  corre- 
spondents, the  nunil)cr  varying  with  thu  population, 
and  the  division  uf  the  local  trade  amung  towns.  These 
corruspundents  aro  selecteil  for  tlieir  inttrgrity,  long 
residence  iu  the  county,  general  arquaintaiice,  business 
experience,  and  Judgment.  Their  duties  arc  to  advise 
the  Agency  promptly,  by  letter  or  telegraph,  of  every 
change  afTocting  the  slaniliiig  or  responsibility  of 
traders ;  to  notify  it  of  su'to,  protests,  morlgaget, 
la«t«s  by  fire,  indorsen)cnt»,  or  otherwise;  to  answer 
all  special  inquiries  addressed  to  them  by  any  of  the 
associate  uflioea;  and  to  revise  befurc  each  trade  sea- 
son, or  oftaner  if  required,  the  previous  reports  of  ev- 
ery trader  in  the  county,  noting  any  change  for  the  let- 
ter or  wone.  No  report  is  considered  full  unless  it 
embraces,  in  regard  to  each  trader,  his  business,  the 


length  of  time  he  has  pursued  it,  his  success  or  the 
controrv-,  his  age,  cliaraeter,  habits,  capacity,  means 
prospects,  property  out  of  businasa,  reol  estate,  judgl 
ments,  mortgages,  or  other  liens  upon  hit  property. 
The  greatest  care  is  taken  in  selecting  the  agents,  who 
furnish  the  bulk  of  the  infonnation  to  the  Agenov. 
Their  integrity  of  character,  freedom  IVom  prejudice 
and  trom  any  entangling  connections  with  mercantile 
men,  which  might  bias  them  in  their  reports,  thuir 
social  position,  influence,  and  opportunities  for  know- 
ing thoroughly  the  men  they  are  reporting,  aro  all 
taken  carefully  into  consideration,  and  the  very  ;;rcat 
success  and  expansion  of  the  business  is,  we  have  lit- 
tie  doubt,  to  bo  attributed,  in  a  great  measure,  io  tlie 
judgment  and  careful  discrimination  which  has  hecn 
exercised  in  this  particular.  Nevertheless,  after  all 
this  care  in  the  selection  of  the  agents,  prudence  wouli' 
seem  to  require  some  check  upon  them.  This  is  done 
by  traveling  agents  who  are  sent  through  the  country 
and  who  report  the  traders  upon  their  own  resources 
and  generally  wilhoiit  any  knowledge  of  what  the 
local  agent  has  previously  reported.  Thoir  .cports 
are  comparc<l  carefully  with  those  of  the  local  af-cnt 
and  any  discrepancy  Ihoroughly  investigated.  -Vi^aiii 
nnieh  information  of  a  most  valuable  character  is  de- 
rived from  special  correspondents,  as  bonk  cashiers 
insurance  agents,  notaries  public,  sherKl's,  and  ollicrs 
whoso  official  position  gives  them  peculiar  opportuni- 
ties of  knowing  not  only  the  resources  and  character 
of  business  men,  but  also  the  degree  of  promptness 
with  which  they  moot  their  business  obligotions.  An- 
other source  of  information  is  that  aft'orded  bv  mer- 
chants themselves,  who  frequently  make  "slateincnis" 
of  their  own  aflairs  from  their  books.  These  are  given 
imder  their  own  signature,  uth  the  avowed  pur|iii.<e 
of  having  them  used  by  the  Agency  as  a  basis  for 
credit.  The  leading  facts  contained  iu  such  "state- 
ments" ore  of  course  olways  made  matter  of  special  iii- 
vestigotion.  As,  for  instance,  a  merchant  iu  his  "stale. 
ment"  soys  ho  owns  a  farm  or  a  number  of  town  lots, 
in  a  c<Ttain  county,  worth  a  certain  sum.  The  reconiii 
of  tho  county  are  examined  to  see  if  any  such  propiTtv 
stands  in  his  name ;  tho  estimate  he  puts  upon  it  ia 
compared  with  that  given  by  persons  acquainted  with 
tlie  value  of  property  in  thi>t  locality ;  and,  lastlv,  a 
careful  examination  is  madu  to  ascertain  if  any  iiicuni- 
branco  exists  against  it  not  mentioned  in  the  volun- 
tary statement  of  the  merchant.  All  the  other  facts  in 
his  stotcment  aro  scrutinized  in  like  manner,  and  it  is 
thus  subjected  to  a  very  searching  onalysls.  Keporls 
obtained  with  tho  core  thus  exhibited,  and  from  such 
a  variety  of  sources,  must  certainly  approach  as  noar 
perfection  as  is  practicable  under  any  circumstances. 

The  records  of  each  office  ore  arranged  according  to 
counties.  Each  partnership  and  individual  nunic  is 
indexed  fur  cunvcniuncc  of  reference  on  inquiry  being 
made  by  subscribers.  The  reports  coining  iu  daily  arc 
i^opied  without  delay  in  the  book  for  the  county  to 
which  they  refer,  and  transmitted  by  mail  ur  express 
to  the  next  or  central  olfico.  All  unfavorable  infunna- 
tion  is  promptly  copied  on  slips,  and  sent  siinnltancuns- 
ly  to  all  the  offices  whose  subscribers'  interests  arc 
probably  invulvud  therein,  Serious  einbarrassinonts, 
assignments,  and  failures,  are  telegraphed.  Tlic  mass 
of  information  thus  contributed  by  the  brunclK's  to  the 
central  otfice  passes  into  the  hands  of  the  chief  clerk, 
is  distributed  by  him  to  the  heads  of  departments,  by 
them  in  their  turn  parceled  out  -i.nung  the  clerks,  and 
by  these  last  recorded  and  indexed  iu  the  prap<'r  bouks. 
The  records  of  the  New  York  otlice  of  the  Mercantile 
Agency  contain  the  aggregate  knowledge  of  traders 
|H>ssessed  by  tho  seventeen  most  extensive  niereaiilile 
communities  in  North  America. 

A  comparison  of  the  system  of  the  Mercantile  Agen- 
cy with  that  of  the  "Commercial  Traveler,"  which  it 
superseded,  is  much  to  the  advantage  of  the  fonncr,  at 
regards  the  Item  of  cost  as  well  as  Inrorniatiun.     rrom 
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a  large  diy^oods  house  we  learn  that,  in  old  times,  its 
expenses  for  travelers  counted  by  thousands,  and  that 
it  was,  to  a  vexatious  extent,  in  the  power  of  clerks, 
who  were  anxious  to  make  sales,  and  whose  good  opin- 
ion was  too  often  won  oy  civilities  than  by  responsi- 
bility. Now  it  hol<<i  an  efHcient  check  upon  its  sales- 
men, who  travel  nc  i  to  choose  customers,  but  to  make 
collections,  and  obt.'in  orders. 

It  lias  been  urged  a<.'  an  objection  to  the  Agency  that 
it  is  tecret  in  its  operations,  and  that  to  the  casual  ol>- 
scrver  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  system  of  espion- 
age seemingly  at  variance  with  that  candor  and  love 
of  open  dealing  so  characteristic  of  our  commercial 
usages.  This  objection,  with  the  explanations  herein 
civcn,  will  appear  utterly  futile.  It  is  necessarily  of  a 
conlidentiul,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  of  a  secret  nature, 
because  such  communications  must  always  be  so. 
What  merchant,  banker,  or  president  of  an  insurance 
company,  who  asked  for  and  received  such  informa- 
tion ns  that  kept  by  thr  Agency,  from  a  business  cor- 


respondent, would  think  of  using  it  in  any  othtfrway 
than  as  confidential,  and  to  be  kept  strictly  secret? 
What  would  his  correspondent  say  if  his  communica- 
tions were  used  as  though  they  were  not  so  regarded  ? 
Who  would  give  such  information,  however  pure  the 
inquirer's  motive  might  be,  unless  he  were  assured  that 
he  could  implicitly  rely  upon  this  ? 

The  principal  Mercantile  j.gency  established  in 
the  United  States  is  that  in  the  city  of  New  Yo.k. 
Branches  and  associate  offices  are  at  all  the  following 
points :  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St.  Louis,  New  Orleans,  Charles- 
ton, Pittsburgh,  Richmond,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Ohio; 
Detroit,  Michigan ;  Dubnqne,  Iowa;  Milwaukie,  Wis- 
consin ;  Montreal,  Canada  East ;  London,  England. 

[It  is  proper  to  odd  that  tho  editors  do  not  entirely 
coincide  with  the  writer  of  the  above  as  to  the  merits 
of  the  Mercantile  Agency  system,  but  insert  the  article 
as  being  valuable  and  reliable  as  to  statements  and 
statistics. — Edt.  Cyc.  of  Com.] 
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.New  Vork  City,  Now  Y orU* 

Albany 

Buffalo 

Oswego 

Rocliestcr 

Symcuno 

Troy - 

Utica 

lialanco  of  the  Stutc 

Boston,  MaB8«ehuiictt« 

llttlanco  of  tlie  Stato 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

I'itUburgh 

Italance  of  the  State 

Chicago,  Illinois .' 

Balance  of  the  State 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland 

Balance  of  tho  State 

New  Orleans,  I,ouiBlanii    

Balance  of  the  State > 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Balance  of  tho  State 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 

Balanro  of  tho  Stale 

Baltimore,  Maryland 

Haianccof  the  State 

Detroit,  Michigan 

Ilnlancc  of  the  State 

Diibni\ue,  Iowa 

Baiunre  of  the  State 

Lonlsvilie,  Kentucky 

Balance  of  tho  State 

ClmrlcHton,  South  Carolina : 

Balance  of  llie  State 

Territories 

Indiana 

Kicinnond,  Vlrg'nla 

Ilulancu  of  tho  !^tate 

Miiwauiiii',  Wisconslii 

llalnnco  of  the  State 

North  Cavollna 

New  .lerwy 

Connecticut 

Maine 

New  IlampBhlro 

Vermont 

Georgia 

Delaware  and  Ilistrict  of  CiiUimhia 

Arkansas ^ 

) 

Alalmma 

Mliriiulppl 

Teimi'HK'e 

Florida 

Teiaa 

Total  United  Statet     

Toronto,  Canada  West 

Dalanre  of  Canada  Went 

Montreal,  Canada  Kaat 

Ualance  of  Canada  East 

Nova  Scotia  and  Now  Ilrunawlck 

Total  Brltlah  Frorlnces 

ToUl  rmted  States  and  British  I'rov, 


1,607 
1,B80 

4,sr>i 

1,100 
f>C« 

i,nT() 

3,S)>8 

649 
8,T0li 

408 
4,  DOS 
1.080 
6,TI6 

»(M) 
2,B3S 
1,6117 
7,837 
1,V^8 
7,781 

683 
0,7BT 
8  233 
4,433 
4,209 
4,»12 
2,700 
l.Wli 

2,727 

1,171) 

2,694 
2,«3B 
4,887 
788 
2,44, 
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883 

8,444 

IHW 

1,704 

1.797 
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72 

13 

81 

29 

24 

20 

447 

268 

230 

280 

28 

22(1 

117 

lb9 

£6 

30 

22i) 
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49 
29 
!>6 
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B8 
41 
S4 
98 
3A 

108 
19 
81 
81 
24 
C8 

lo9 
80 
90 
19 

101 
62 
86 
61 
81 
70 
67 
3:3 
20 


16 

II 

40 

7 
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4987 
26 
100 
IB 
IS 
22 
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$13B,l29.0fl()~ 

888,000 

4,224,000 

101,000 

85:1.000 

430,000 

1,607,000 

BS3,00(I 

6,783,000 

41,010,000 

2,611,000 

32,961,000 

1,183,000 

2,283,000 

6,672,000 

2,766,000 

8,898,000 

018,000 

2,857,000 

0,286,000 

246,000 

6,522,000 

4:13,000 

4,664,000 

105,000 

8,206,000 

726,000 

1,614,000 

1,004,000 

735,000 

1,833,000 

767,000 

1,007,0(H) 

922,0(10 

808,000 

1,706.000 

1,636,000 

TSl.OCO 

982,000 

380,000 

1,244.000 

1,171.000 

1,142,000 

1,129,000 

1,060,000 

928,000 

4T8.000 

926.000 

261,000 

809,000 

296,000 
446,000 

■t\9,m> 

2M,000 
.1113,000 
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$2111,760,000 
2,714,000 
8,172,000 
B23,(HIO 
1,267,000 
1,S76,000 
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218,  average  61  cte. 

10,  average  42  cts. 
13,  average  43  eta. 

8,  average  48  cts. 
4,  average  31  eta. 
8,  average  48  eta 
6,  average  47  cts. 

182,  average  48  cts. 

63,  average  64  cts. 
28,  average  47  cts. 

11,  average  64  cts. 

64,  average  48  cts, 
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IT,  average  44  cts. 
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16,  average  49  cts. 
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8,  average  78  cts. 
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Mercantile  Xiavr.  Among  the  nncient  Romans, 
trade  and  miiniifacturen  worn  accounted  def^radinK  and 
dishonorable  employmentfi ;  and  what  was  done  in  that 
way  was  performed  by  slavbs.  None  who  had  lieen 
employed  in  trade,  or  whose  father  had  l>een  a  slave, 
oould  be  chosen  Into  the  senate ;  and  no  senator,  or 
father  of  a  senator,  could,  by  law,  keep  a  bark  almve 
•  certain  small  burden,  in  order,  no  doubt,  to  prevent 
his  engaging  in  commerce.  The  Comorists  likewise 
despised  trade;  and  at  the  Council  of  MelA  it  was 
solemnly  determined  that  none  could  exercise  any 
trafHc,  nor  follow  the  profession  of  the  law,  with  a  safe 
conscience. 

These  notions,  however,  were  singular,  and  very 
different  from  the  policy  which  hus  ever  prevailed  in 
England.  According  to  a  law  of  Athelstan,  if  any 
merchant  m.ide  three  voyages  on  his  own  account  be- 
yond the  iiritish  Channel,  or  narrow  seas,  he  was  en- 
titled to  the  privilege  of  a  Thane ;  and  it  is  especially 
provided  by  Magna  Charts  (c.  SO),  that  all  merchants, 
unless  publicly  prohibited  beforehand,  shall  have  safe 
conduct  to  depart  trom,  to  come  into,  or  to  tarty  in 
and  go  through  the  realm,  for  the  exercise  of  mer- 
chandise, without  any  unreasonable  imposts,  except  in 
time  of  war ;  and  that  if  a  war  l)reaks  out  with  an- 
other countr"  "  ■!  merchants  of  that  place  shall  be 
attached,  but  their  |)erson  only,  till  the  king  is  in- 
formed how  our  merchants  are  treated  in  the  land 
with  which  we  are  at  war ;  ond  if  our  merchants  are 
secure,  thpir>i  nliall  be  so  too.  Upon  tliiti  Montesquieu 
remarks,  witli  admiration,  that  the  English  have  made 
the  protection  of  foreign  merchants  one  of  the  articles 
of  their  national  lilierty ;  and  also  tliat  the  Knglish 
know  much  l>ctter  than  any  other  peo|)le  on  earth  huw 
to  >aluo  at  the  same  time  these  three  things,  religion, 
liberty,  and  commerce.  These,  indeed,  are  the  com- 
mon rights  of  mankind.  They  are  also  inseparal>ly 
connected  together ;  and  as  lilierty  is  the  life  of  com- 
merce, so  commerce  is  in  its  turn  the  |mrent  of  man's 
advantnges,  moral  aud  physical,  personal,  and  political. 
Its  protection  and  encouragement  are  now,  tiie<^;fure, 
an  establinhed  principle  of  the  law  of  nations. 

Trade  and  cimimcrce  lieing  thus  the  immediate  off- 
spring  of  natural  lilierty,  the  lex  tnrrcatoria,  or  the  law 
of  meri'liunts,  is  less  a  branch  of  this  or  that  system 
of  municipal  law,  than  the  law  of  nations,  or  that  uni- 
versal law  which  reason  teaches  all  men.  It  is,  if  one 
may  so  cull  it,  an  ambulatory  system  of  civil  law.  not 
con!!ne<l  to  any  one  place  or  locality,  liut  attaching  tu 
the  persons  of  men  in  all  tliclr  commercial  transac- 
tions throughout  the  world  ;  tlie  custom  of  mcrchuiits 
lieing  everywhere  ackno'.vleilgcd,  as  their  persons  and 
proiH-rty  are  by  the  law  of  nations  everywhere  pro- 
tected. 

Thus,  not  to  enter  hero  at  large  into  all  tlio  details 
of  mercantile  law,  which  will  lie  found  in  other  parts 
of  this  work,  divers  sorts  of  writing  used  among  mer- 
chants and  trading  people  in  comineri'ial  tninsactionM, 
are  sui^taliKMl  in  our  courts,  after  tlie  example  of  other  i 
States,  although  not  executed  with  all  the  formuUMes  ' 
of  common  deeds.     Missive  letters,  m  re  mercnturia. 
are  valid,  although  not  holograph,  and  commissions 
from  merchant  to  merchant,  thougii  not  signed  before 
witnesses ;  nor  do  fitted  accounts  among  merchants, 
in  mercantile   mutters,  re(|iiire  tlin  writer's  name  or ' 
witnesses.      Itiit  of  all  oliligations,  bilh  nf  exc/uiiiffe,  I 
which  owe  tlii'ir  origin  to  mercliunts,  are  the  most '. 
favored.     The  risks  ■•".d  accidents  <if  trade  have  also  , 
caused  particular  favor  to  lie  extendi-d  to  jiersons  en- 
gaged llicrein,  wlm  have  fallen  into  liankruptcy  ;  pro- 
vision 1       g  made  liy  statute  for  tlieir  entire  discharge 
on  their  nurrendering  their  effects  to  their  creditors. 

See  I.Art'N  OP  ('(IMMKIK'K. 

Meroator  Oerard,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
geographers  of  his  time,  was  iMim  at  Ku|ielmonde,  in 
Ifil'.'.  lie  appliou  himself  with  such  industry  to  ge- 
ography and  matt'  ^luatics  that  he  is  said  to  have  Cre- 


quently  forgotten  to  eat  and  drink.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  had  a  particular  esteem  for  him,  and  the 
Duke  de  Juliera  made  him  his  cosmograplier.  He 
composed  a  chronology,  some  geographical  tables,  and 
an  atlas,  having  engraved  and  colored  the  maps  him- 
self. He  died  in  loSM.  His  method  of  laying  down 
charts  is  still  used,  and  bears  the  name  of  Mercalor't 
Chartt. 

Meroator'a  Cbarta.  The  true  inventor  of  those 
charts  is  said  to  have  lieen  a  Mr.  Wright,  who  made 
several  voyages ;  and  in  his  absence  Mercator  puli- 
lisheil  the  charts  in  his  own  name,  15£t>.— Paiiuo^. 
They  are,  however,  now  conHdently  ascribed  to  Mer- 
cator's  own  ingenuity.  In  tliese  charts  the  nieridlana 
and  parallels  of  latitude  cut  each  other  at  ri^^'.it  uii- 
gles,  and  are  both  represented  liy  straight  lines  en- 
larging the  degrees  of  latitude  as  they  recede  from  tlio 
equator. 

Mercalor't  Chart,  or  Projectiii,  is  a  representation 
of  the  sphere  on  a  plane,  in  which  the  meridians  are 
represented  by  equidistant  parallel  straight  lines  and 
the  panllels  of  latitude  also  by  straight  lines  |)ernrn- 
dicularto  the  n.eridiuns.   Tlii ,  projection,  which  is  uni- 
versally  adopted  for  nautical  charts,  by  reason  of  tlie 
facilities  which  it  affords  in  navigation  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  rhumb,  or  sailing  course  lietween 
two  points,  is  represented  by  a  straight  line,  was  in- 
vented by  Gerard  Mercator  (liis  true  name  was  Kaiiff. 
man,  of  wliich  Rlercator  is  the  Latin  equivalent)   a 
native  of  Kupelmonde,  in  Kast  Flanders,  lioru  in  the 
year  1612.     llut,  though  Mercator  gave  his  name  to 
the  projection,  it  does  not  ajipear  that  he  knew  tlic  law 
according  to  wliich  the  distance  of  the  parallels  from 
the  equator  increases.    The  true  principles  of  the  con- 
struction were  found  bj-  Edward  Wright,  of  Caius  Col- 
lege, Cambridge,  who  explained  them  in  his  treatise 
entitled  The  Currettitm  oj" certain  Errors  in  Sariqation 
pulilished  in  159!>,  and  are  as  follows :  Supixise  one  of 
the  meridians  on  the  globe  to  bo  divided  into  minutes 
of  a  degree ;  one  of  tliese,  Uiken  at  any  parallel  of  lati- 
tude, will  lie  to  a  minute  of  longitude,  taken  on  tliat 
IMirullel,  as  the  radius  of  the  equator  to  the  radius  of  the 
parallel ;  that  is,  as  ruillus  to  tlie  cosine  of  the  latitude 
or  as  the  secant  of  tlie  latitude  to  radius.     This  pro- 
ixirtion  holds  true  on  the  map  in  this  sense,  tliat  if  a 
minute  of  the  equator  bo  taken  i^s  the  unit  of  a  scale 
and  that  unit  lie  considered  as  the  radius  of  tlie  tallies 
then  the  representation  of  a  minute  of  Intitiulo  will  he 
expressed  by  tlie  number  in  the  trigonometrical  tallies 
which   is  the  secant  of  that  latitude.     Hence,  in  the 
map,  while  the  degrees  of  longitude  arc  alt  equal,  tlie 
degrees  of  latitude  marked  on  the  meridian  form  a 
scale  of  whicli  the  distances  go  on  iiicrea.  ing  from  the 
ecjuator  townnl  the  poles,  each  being  (approximately) 
the  sum  of  the  secants  of  all  the  minutes  of  latitude 
in  the  degree.     The  numbers  resulting  from  the  uildi- 
tion  of  the  secants  of  the  successive  miiintcs,  reckoned 
from  the  equator,  form  a  scale  of  nu'ritlional  parts, 
which  is  given  in  all  books  of  navigation.     '[\w  verv 
remarkable  pmpcrty  of  this  projection,  I'amely,  that 
the  divisions  of  the  meridian  are  analogou.s  to  the  ex- 
cesses of  tho  logarithmic  tangents  of  half  the  respective 
latitudes  augmented   by  1,5",  above  tho  logarithm  of 
the  radius,  was  discovered  by  llond  alsiiit  tlie  ypar 
K!  l.'i ;  but  wiis  first  dcmonstrato<l  by  Janus  (iregorv,  in 
his  Kririitiilionm  Mnlhimittifir,  iinblisheil  in  lliiH.— 
1,'iik'h  Did. 

Ilr4.eroator's  Sailiug  Is  that  which  is  performed 
by  .Mi'r;-ator's  i  harts. 

Merchant,  a  iierson  who  buys  and  sells  commoili- 
tios  in  gross,  or  deals  in  exchanges,  or  one  wlio  tralllos 
in  the  way  of  commerce,  citlier  by  importation  or  ex- 
portation. 'I'lie  merchants  of  London  and  Ainstenluni 
were  accounted  the  most  enterprising  and  ricliest  in 
the  world.  An  attempt  was  made  by  Quimmi  .Anna's 
ministry  to  excliiilo  merchants  from  sitting  in  tin* 
House  of  ComuioDs,  in  1711 ;  but  it  failed.    The  Mer- 
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clmnt  Adrentarer'a  Society  was  eatablished  by  the 
Duke  of  Br!>bnnt  In  1296.  It  extended  to  England  in 
Edward  Ill.'d  reign,  and  was  formed  into  an  English 
corporation  in  1564. — Haydit. 

lAiiP»nfMerchant>. — The  laws  controlling  merchants 
and  commercial  transactions  are  numerous,  and  are 
treated  of  in  detail  in  the  article  Laws  or  Commerce. 
As  an  analysis  of  these  laws,  it  may  be  stated,  that 
most  of  the  European  and  American  countries  have 
left  uncontrolled  the  free  action  of  the  merchant.  In 
Lubec  every  merchant  is  required  to  be  a  citizen. 
Russia  has  estaldished  numerous  restrictions.  The 
IxHiy  of  merchants  are  divided  into  three  guilds  or 
classes,  to  which  none  but  Russian  subjects  or  denizens 
(i,  f.  naturalized  foreigners)  may  belong.  In  each 
guild  a  certain  tax  \^  imposed,  and  a  determinate 
amount  of  capital  is  required ;  also,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  commercial  operations  permitted  have 
proportioned  limitations.  Nearly  every  countrj',  ex- 
cept Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  United  Suites, 
prescribes  the  enrollment  in  a  public  register  of  com- 
merce, of  the  name  of  the  merchant,  the  nature  of  his 
business,  the  name  of  each  partner  of  the  Arm,  and 
the  dormant  partners  included  in  the  firm  and  com- 
pany, the  power  conferred  on  any  party  to  act  per 
procuration,  and  ever}'  particular  connected  with  the 
formation  and  dissolution  of  the  partnership.  In  some 
countries  tliese  details  must  be  published  in  the  gazette 
anc*  newspapers.  This  register  is  either  established  at 
the  tribunals  of  commerce  or  at  the  civil  courts.  Ever}' 
publicity  is  given  to  such  enrollments  ;  and  any  per- 
son, by  paying  a  small  fee,  may  obtain  extracts  from 
them.'  Tlie  parties  interdicted  from  engaging  in  trade 
are,  with  a  few  exceptions,  only  those  who  are  labor- 
ing under  a  civil  disqualification. 

General  Regulations. — The  institutions  of  guilds  or 
privileged  companies  are  of  Roman  origin.  Traces  of 
them  still  exist  in  London  and  in  Scotland  ;  but  the 
convivial  meetings  in  which  are  expended  the  grants, 
which,  in  ancient  times,  they  received  from  govern- 
ment, are  the  only  evidences  of  periodical  revival. 
The  word  "  guild"  was  originally  applied  to  a  society 
of  merchants,  as  by  the  statutes  of  the  guild  in  1283, 
and  by  the  statute  of  Wlll'.ara,  c.  86,  but  out  of  them 
arose  "all  the  different  corporations  of  craftsmen.  A 
decree,  arbitral,  promulgated  in  Edinburg,  dated  from 
"  Halyruidhouse,  the  twenty-twa  day  of  Apryl,  the  yeir 
of  God,  one  thousand  foure  hundred  fourscore  three 
years,"  thus  expresses  the  union  of  merchants  and 
craftsmen  in  the  guildrj- :  "  Toward  the  lang  contro- 
versies for  the  guildrie,  it  is  finally,  with  common 
consent,  appoyntit,  agreit,  and  concludit,  that  als  well 
craftsmen  as  merchants  sail  bo  received  and  admitted 
gild  brother,  and  the  ane  not  to  bo  refusit  nor  sccludit 
therefra  mair  the  uther,  they  being  burgesses  of  the 
buri;h,  als  met  and  qualified  thairfore  j  and  that  gild- 
brether  to  have  liberty  to  ure  merehandico  ;"  and  by 
the  same  decree  it  is  ordered,  "  That  na  nmnner  of 
person  be  sufTerit  to  use  morrhamllce  or  occupy  the 
hardiewark  of  any  free  craft  within  this  l)urgh,  or  yet 
to  cxerce  the  lilierty  and  priviledge  of  the  said  burgh 
without  ho  be  burgess  and  freeman  of  the  same." 
This  decree  was  ratified  in  Parliament;  and,  there- 
fore, after  this  period,  the  genei  il  right  of  the  original 
guilding,  or  society  of  merchants  of  the  realm,  was 
abridged  so  far  that  they  could  not  trade  in  Edtnl)Urg 
unless  tliey  were  admitted  as  Iwrgesses.  The  com- 
mercial regulations  of  Lulwc  are  still  founded  on  tlio 
same  system ;  the  merchants  are  divided  into  nine 
companies  ond  colleges,  and  administrators,  all  of 
which  bear  tlie  stamp  of  antiquity.  Russia,  besides 
tlio  forming  of  mercliants  into  guilds,  divides  com- 
merce Into  various  l)nmches,  and  specifies  what  com- 
mercial operations  include,  with  some  notices  of 
commerce  with  patent.  France  determines  what  are 
acts  of  trade  with  regard  to  the  competency  of  trii)u- 
nals  of  commerce.     Holland,  Wurtemburg,  and  a  few 


other  countries,  have  similar  determination*  of  what  ia 
comprised  in  commercial  operations. 

Who  may  he  Partiei  to  Mercantile  Contract). — It  was 
once  the  doctrine  of  the  English  courts,  that  the  Uw> 
merchant  did  not  apply  to  any  contracts  between  par- 
ties who  were  not  merchants.  But  this  view  has 
passed  away ;  and  it  has  long  been  a  well-established 
rule  in  that  countrj'  as  well  as  this,  that  the  law  mer- 
chant applies  to  mercantile  contracts,  such  as  nego- 
tiable notes,  bills  of  lading,  charter  parties,  policies  of 
marine  insurance,  and  the  like,  whoever  may  be  the 
parties  to  them.  All  mercantile  transactions  begin 
and  end  in  contracts  of  some  kind — express  or  implied, 
executed  or  to  be  executed ;  and  the  first  element  of 
every  contract  i-  Lbe  existence  of  parties  capable  of 
contracting.  Generally,  all  persons  may  bind  them- 
selves by  contract.  Whoever  would  resist  a  claim  or 
action  founded  on  his  contract,  on  ground  of  incapacity, 
must  make  this  out.     See  Pakson's  Mercantile  Law. 

Minori. — By  the  English  law,  a  minor  can  not  con- 
tract commercial  engagements ;  yet  he  may  act  as  a 
partner,  and  perform  other  functions  for  beneficial 
purposes,  without  being  liable  for  contracts  entered 
into  during  his  minorit)'.  In  Scotland,  a  minor  may 
become  a  trader ;  and  when  he  holds  himself  out  as  a 
major,  he  becomes  responsible.  In  France,  minors, 
by  being  emancipated,  may  engage  in  trade  previous 
to  the  18th  j'ear  of  their  age,  when  authorized  by  a 
registered  act,  either  of  their  parents  or  family  coun- 
cil or  by  civil  authorities.  The}'  are  allowed,  in  this 
case,  to  pledge  or  mortgage  their  estates.  Similar 
principles  are  adopted  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia, 
etc.,  etc. 

The  age  at  which  minority  ceases,  is :  In  England, 
Scotland,  British  Colonies,  United  States,  Hungary, 
Roman  States,  France,  Normandy,  Two  Sicilies,  etc., 
21  years ;  in  Mauritius,  British  Guiana,  24  years ;  in 
Cape  of  Good  Hoim),  Ceylon,  Holland,  25  years ;  in 
Gurnsey,  Jersey  (Coutume  of  Normandy),  20  years. 

Married  Females. — In  London,  a  married  female 
may  engage  in  trade  as  a  feme  sole,  but  she  must  trade 
within  the  city,  and  on  her  account ;  she  is,  therefore, 
liable  to  be  a  bankrupt.  In  England  she  may  engage 
in  trade  when  authorized  by  her  husband,  but  she  is 
not  responsible.  Her  endorsement,  acceptance,  nego- 
tiation of  bills  of  exchange,  are  null,  and  no  action 
can  be  maintained  against  her.  The  husband  is  liable 
for  the  debts  contracted  by  her  in  a  separate  trade. 
In  Scotland,  parties  may  settle,  by  marriage  contract, 
their  several  rights  and  interests.  A  married  female 
can  not  act  l)y  or  for  herself. 

In  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Prussia,  and  Sardinia, 
the  authority  of  the  husband  is  necessary  for  her  en- 
gaging in  trade.  Her  property  by  dowry,  and  that 
held  in  common,  are  responsiblu  for  the  obligations 
she  contracts  with  reference  to  trade.  The  authority 
of  the  husband  ought  to  1)0  made  public,  as  also  the 
rovociitiou  of  the  same.  In  America,  the  common  law 
of  England  is  generally  retained,  with  some  exception, 
in  Peimsylvanid,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.  In 
Ix)wcr  (^anada  and  St.  Lucia,  same  as  the  Coutume 
'  of  Paris  ;  i\nd  in  the  Mauritius  it  is  regulated  by  the 
civil  code.  In  Slalta,  a  married  woman  may  engage 
In  trade  with  the  consent  of  her  husband,  but  she  can 
not  1)0  imprisoned  for  debt.  In  Lubec,  married  fe- 
males must  receive  the  authority  of  the  Senate  for 
opening  a  shop.  In  Wallachia,  a  married  female  can 
not  engage  in  trade  without  a  marriage  contract. 

Aliens. — In  Great  Britain,  United  States  and  Amer- 
ica generally,  aliens  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  na- 
tives with  regard  to  trade.  In  France  they  enjoy  the 
greatest  lil)orty,  and  tha  same  rights  as  the  natives. 
In  Itussla  and  Sweden,  a  variety  of  provisions  are  en- 
acted with  regard  to  aliens,  but  a  restriction  prevails 
in  all.  In  Spain  and  Por;ugal,  aliens  not  naturalized 
may  engage  in  trade,  but  they  are  established  accord- 
ing to  existing  trea'ases  with  tlioir  respective  govem- 
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menti.  In  Lubco,  the  restrictionii  on  fonignen  are 
extended  even  to  deny  them  the  power  of  estalilishing 
themselves  m  residents,  wlthont  the  authority  of  the 
tribunal  of  judicial  police.     See  Lsvi's  Com.  Law. 

Mercury,  or  Qnioksilver  (Kr.  Vif  argent ;  6er. 
QuicktUber;  li.  Argtnto  vivo ;  Sp.Axogue;  Kus.  Rlut; 
Lat.  l/j/drarggrum ;  Arab.  ZibMk ;  Hind.  Parah ;  Suns. 
Pdrada).  This  metal  was  known  in  the  remotest 
ages,  and  seems  to  have  been  employed  by  the  ancients 
in  gilding,  and  separating  gold  from  other  iHMlies,  just 
as  it  is  by  the  modems.  Its  color  is  white,  and  similar 
to  that  of  silver ;  hence  the  names  of  hgJi-argi/rum,  ar- 
getUum  vivum,  quicktilver,  by  which  it  has  been  known 
in  all  ages.  li  has  no  taste  or  smell.  It  possesses  a 
gooil  deal  of  brilliancy;  and  when  its  surface  is  not 
tarnished,  it  makes  a  ver}'  good  mirror.  Specilic  grav- 
ity 13-568.  It  (liffbrs  from  all  other  metals  in  being 
alwa}-s  tiuid,  unless  when  subject  to  a  degree  of  cold 
equal  to  — B9°,  when  it  becomes  solid.  The  congelation 
of  mercury  was  flrst  observed  in  1769. — Thomson's 
Chtniittry.  Alercurj-  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
world.  Among  the  principal  mines  are  those  of  Alma- 
don,  near  Cordova,  in  8pain;  Idria,  in  Carniola; 
Wolfstein  and  Morslield,  in  the  Palatinate  ;  Uuunca- 
velico,  iu  Peru,  etc.  Most  of  the  ores  of  mercury 
are  readily  distinguished  from  those  of  any  other 
metal :  in  the  first  variety,  globules  of  the  metal  are 
seen  attached  to  or  just  starting  on  the  surface,  which 
is  at  once  a  sufticient  criterion,  mercury  being  unlike 
every  other  metal ;  in  the  second,  by  the  line  white 
color,  and  the  action  of  the  blow-pipe,  which  sublimes 
the  mercuni-  and  leaves  the  silver  behind ;  the  third, 
by  its  beautiful  deep  red  tint,  varying  from  cochineal 
to  scarlet  red,  excepting  in  those  termed  hepatic  citi- 
naltars,  which  are  generally  of  u  lead  gray  ;  the 
fourth,  by  its  gray  color,  its  partial  solubility  in  wa- 
ter, and  its  complete  volatilization  by  heat,  emitting  at 
the  same  time  an  arsenical  odor.  Before  the  blow- 
pi|)e,  these  varieties  bum  with  a  blue  dame  and  sul- 
phunius  odor,  leaving  more  or  less  residue  behind 
them,  and  which  may  consist  of  earthy  matter,  as  silez 
and  alumina,  together  with  the  oxyds  of  iron  and  cop- 
per.— Joyce's  Vhem.  J/in. 

Mercury  is  often  adulterated  by  the  admixture  of 
lend,  bismuth,  ciuc,  and  tin.  When  the  metal  quickly 
loses  its  lustre,  is  covered  with  a  tilm,  or  is  less  lluid 
and  mobile  tlian  usual,  or  does  not  readily  divide  into 
round  globules,  there  {•  reason  to  eu8)>oct  its  purity. 
Our  supplies  of  mercury  are  derived  almost  wholly 
from  S|>ain.  The  imports  usually  amount  to  from 
2,0()0,000  to  3,000,OUO  lbs.,  of  which  about  300,000  lbs. 
are  retained  for  home  consumption,  the  surplus  lieiiig 
exported  to  South  America,  France,  the  East  Indies, 
etc.  The  ox|>orts  of  quicksilver  from  Spuin  iu  1848 
amounted  to  18,868  quintals,  of  which  nearly  40,000 
quintals  were  fumished  by  the  mines  of  Almoden. 
The  province  of  Idria,  in  Austria,  has  also  some  rather 
productive  quicksilver  mines.  And  tha  produce  of 
this  metal  iu  Califomia,  and  other  parts  of  in  South 
America,  is  said  to  be  already  omsideralile,  and  to  Ira 
increasing.  There  are  two  sulphurets  of  mercury  ;  the 
blai^k  or  ethiiijit  mineral,  and  the  red  or  cinnabar. 
When  mercury  and  sulphur  are  triturated  together  iu 
a  mortar,  the  former  gradually  disappears,  and  the 
whole  assumes  the  form  of  a  black  |M)wder,  <leuunii- 
iiated  ethio|is  mineral.  If  this  powder  \m  heatud  red- 
hot,  it  sublin<os  ;  and  on  a  projier  vessel  Unng  placed 
to  receive  it,  a  ca''a  is  obtained,  of  a  tiue  red  color, 
which  is  called  cinnaluir.  This  cake,  when  reduced  to 
|iowder,  is  well  known  in  commerce  by  the  nanieof  ivr- 
milion.  C'ltnaltar  may  Iw  pre|>ared  in  various  other 
ways.  Calomel,  or  protovhloride  of  mercury  (tnercw- 
riu$  dnlcii)  is  the  most  useful  of  all  the  preparations  ob- 
tained from  it.  It  Is  in  the  form  of  a  dull  white,  semi- 
transparent  mass,  having  a  s)>ecltic  gravity  of  7'176. 
It  is  mure  generally  employed,  and  with  Itetter  effect, 
than  almost  any  other  remedy  In  the  whole  range  of 


materia  medica.  Besides  its  uses  in  medicine,  mercury 
is  extensively  employed  in  the  amulgumotion  of  the 
noble  metals,  in  water-gilding,  the  making  of  vermil- 
ion, the  silvering  of  looking-glasses,  the  making  uf 
barometers  and  thermometers,  etc.  Kur  the  imports 
of  mercury  into  the  United  States,  see  Quioksilvek. 

Meridian,  in  geography,  a  great  circle  suppu^cj 
to  bo  drawn  through  any  part  of  tho  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  two  poles,  and  to  which  ilie  sun  U  al- 
ways  perpendicular  at  noon.  In  astronomy,  this  circle 
is  supposed  to  be  in  the  heavens,  and  exactly  perpen- 
dicular to  the  terrestrial  one. 

Meridional  Diitance,  in  navigation,  Is  the  eamo  with 
departure,  or  easting  and  westing,  being  the  difference 
of  longitude  between  the  meridian  under  which  the 
ship  now  is,  and  an}'  other  meridian  which  she  was  uii. 
der  before.  Meridional  parts,  miles,  or  minutes,  iu  nuvi- 
gation,  are  the  parts  by  which  the  meridiuns  in  a  Alcruu. 
tor's  chart  increase  as  the  pariiUels  uf  latitude  decrease. 

Meridian,  Fir$t,  The  meridian  from  which  liiugi- 
tudes  are  reckoned.  The  choice  of  the  first  uieriJisa 
is  entirely  arbitrary;  and  most  nations  reckrn  the 
longitudes  from  their  capital,  or  meridian  passing 
through  their  principal  observatories.  Thus,  in  En- 
glish works,  the  longitude  is  re<:k(>ned  from  (iruea- 
wich ;  in  French,  from  Paris ;  iu  Kussiau,  from  8t, 
Petersburg,  etc.  Ptoleuiy  employed  the  Cuuary  Inl. 
anils,  the  French  formerly  reckoned  from  Fem>,  and 
the  Dutch  from  the  Peak  of  Teiieritfe.  .Mt'.rcator 
chose  tlie  Island  Del  Corvu.     See  Lonuitudk. 

Meridian  Line.  A  line  traced  on  the  surface  uf  tlio 
earth,  coinciding  with  the  intersection  of  tlie  meridian 
of  tho  place  with  the  sensible  horizon. 

Meridian  of  a  Globe,  or  the  Hra»$  Meritlitm,  U  a 
graduated  circular  ring,  within  which  tho  glube  is  sus- 
pended and  revolves,  and  l>}-  means  of  which  it  is  cun- 
nected  with  the  frame  bearing  tlie  huriziintul  scalo. 
Meridian  linos  are  also  traced  on  the  globe  itself,  u.sually 
ut  15°  distance,  or  a  difference  of  longitude  correspond- 
ing  to  an  hour  of  time.  It  is  probable  that  these,  with 
the  parallels  of  latitude,  suggested  to  Descarlos  the 
idea  of  cu-vrdinatet,  which  be  applied  so  successfully 
to  connect  algebra  with  geometry. 

Merino  Sheep.  A  breed  of  sheep  till  lately  |)e- 
culiar  to  Spain,  but  now  reared  in  Saxuny,  England, 
and  more  particularly  in  Australia,  chiefly  fur  tlic  du- 
perior  fineness  of  their  wool.  The  word  nieriiui  signi- 
fies overseer  of  pasture  lands,  and  is  applied  tii  thU 
breed  of  sheep,  because  in  Spain  they  ore  kept  in  im- 
mense flocks,  under  a  system  of  shepherds,  with  a 
chief  as  a  bead,  and  with  a  general  right  of  pisturage 
all  over  the  kingdom.  The  liest  flocks  of  8paiii»li  uie- 
riuos  are  found  in  Leon  nnd  Castile  :  uf  tlie  Saxuii  va- 
riety, at  >St(di:en  an<l  Uuchslierg ;  but  nicrinus  aro  to 
lie  found  iu  North  America,  tho  (Jape  of  (iuud  ilupe. 
and,  above  all,  in  New  South  Wales,  wliiili  [promises 
to  be  one  of  the  principal  wool-growing  countries  in 
the  wurld.     See  Wool. 

Merachaum  (Uer. ;  dig.  tta-frolJi ;  Vr. Kiutiit  de 
Mer  Magnejite  carbonateit  m/iW/'H/e),  is  a  wliite  mineral, 
of  tt  Hoinewhat  earthy  up|iearaiice,  always  soft,  l)Ut  dry 
to  the  touch,  and  adhering  to  tliu  tongue.  Specific 
gravity  i'li  to  iJ-4  ;  afTurds  waiter  l)y  calcination  ;  fuses 
witli  difliculty  at  the  blow-pi|H(  into  a  wliito  enamel, 
and  i.4  acted  U|>(>n  liy  acidsi.  It  consists,  aecnrding  tu 
Klaproth,  of  silic.i,  41 -o;  magnosia.  Is-:;,');  water 
and  carlionio  acid,  'i'J.  Other  uuulysts  give  silica  ,')IJ, 
magnesia,  '25,  water  '25.  It  occurs  iu  veins  uf  klilnev- 
sha|>ed  nodules,  among  rocks  uf  serpentine,  at  K),'rilHis, 
in  the  Island  of  Negropont,  Kski-Scheliir,  in  Anatulia, 
Uriissa,  at  tho  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  at  iialilisseru, 
in  Piedmont,  in  the  serpentine  veins  of  Curi..t'all,  etc. 
When  first  dug  up,  it  is  soft  and  greasy,  nnd  lathers 
like  soap ;  and  is  on  that  account  used  by  the  Tartars  in 
washing  their  linen.  The  well  known  Turkey  tobaccu- 
pipos  are  made  from  it,  by  a  process  analogous  tu  that 
for  making  pottery-ware.     The  liowls  of  the  pipes, 
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when  imported  Into  Gonnany,  are  prepared  for  dale  by 
soaking  thorn  flrat  In  tallow,  then  in  wax,  and  finally 
by  polishing  them  with  ehave-grngs. 
'  Messina,  Zancte  and  Mftaana,  a  city  and  nea-port 
,if  Sicily  capital  of  a  province  on  the  Strait  of  MeaMna, 
ejirlit  miles  north-west  from  Reggio.  Latitude  of 
lilJht-house  S8°  11'  10".N.,  long.  15°  84'  7"  E.  Pop- 
iihition  8!),773.  It  is  built  on  the  west  side  of  a  noble 
harbor,  inclosed  by  old  walls ;  has  wide,  handsome 
streets,  paved  with  lava,  and  lined  with  white  stone 
liouse^.  The  port,  defended  by  several  fortifications, 
is  formed  by  a  long  curved  tongue  of  land,  projecting 
north-east  from  the  main  land,  and  then  bending  west- 
ward in  the  form  of  a  sickle,  whence  its  ancient  Greek 
name.  It  Is  about  four  miles  in  circumference,  has 
deep  water  throughout,  and  large  vessels  can  load  and 
unload  close  to  the  quays.  The  trade  is  considerable. 
The  exports  comprise  oranges  and  lemons,  silk,  olive- 
oil,  wine  and  spirits,  linseed,  salt,  fish,  etc.  The  im- 
ports consist  of  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woolen 
fabrics,  hardware,  and  other  mannfactured  goods.  It 
kas  an  active  tunny  and  other  fisheries,  and  manufac- 
tures of  damasks  and  satins.  Population  of  the  prov- 
ince in  1851,  349,484.  The  Sl.rnit  nf  Mfisina  {Fero  di 
Mfssina),  separates  Sicily  from  South  Italj',  and  unites 
two  basins  of  the  Mediterranean.  Length,  north  to 
south,  22  miles ;  breadth,  10  miles  to  2\  miles  at  its 
north  extremity,  between  the  Faro  Tower,  Sicily,  and 
the  Kock  of  Scylla.  No  bottom  has  been  reached  in 
it  with  200  fathoms  of  line.  On  its  shores  are  the  cities 
of  Reggio  and  Messina,  opposite  which  latter  is  the 
whirlpool  of  Charybdis. 

A  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Two  Sicilies  was  concluded  on  the  1st  of  De- 
cember, 1845,  and  ratified  on  the  1st  of  June,  1840. 
The  terms  of  the  treaty  are  faithfully  adhered  to,  inas- 
much as  t^e  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sulijects  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies. The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  States 
is  dependent  solely  on  the  regulations  of  the  mother 
country ;  the  existing  regulations  are  neither  tempo- 
rary nor  fixed  to  A  definite  period,  but  permanent. 
There  ore  no  privileges  permitted  to  the  commerce  of 
other  nations  which  are  denied  to  the  United  States. 
There  are  restrictions  imposed  on  commerce  of  others 
which  have  not  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  Sicilian 
government,  as  to  he  seen  in  the  custom-ho'.se  regula- 
tions. All  goods  imported  by  privileged  vessels  have 
a  per  ccntage  allowed  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  import 
duty,  and  the  vessels  themselves  enjoy  all  the  privi- 
leges and  exemptions  of  national  vessels,  except  the 
coasting  t.ade.  The  few  articles  shipped  to  the  United 
States,  on  which  an  export  duty  is  paid,  are  brim- 
stone, oil,  and  linen  rags  ;  if  shipped  by  American  or 
Neapolitan  vessels  to  the  United  States  they  enjoy  a 
drawback  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  export  duty.  The 
port  charges  consist  of  the  tonnage  duty  and  some 
small  charges  in  the  police,  the  cu8tom-hoii«?,  and  the 
health-office.  The  tonnage  duty  Is  8  Sicilian  grains, 
or  4  Neapolitan  bajocs  per  ton,  which  is  efjuttl  to  3J 
American  cents.  The  small  charges  amount  to  nearly 
the  same,  consequently  the  whole  port  charges  are 
from  TJ  to  8  cents,  United  States'  currency,  per  ton. 
Pilotage  is  §5  for  a  vessel  of  any  size.  The  trans- 
shipment of  goods  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  Is  not  permitted  for  another  port  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Tko  Sicilies,  although  it  Is  allowed  for  foreign 
ports  without  any  privilege  or  restriction.  United 
States'  vessels  may  complete  their  cargoes  in  one  or 
more  ports  of  this  kingdom,  or  on  the  Islan.'.  of  Sicily, 
without  being  subject  to  pay  the  tonnage  duty  more 
than  once.  The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  known 
and  in  common  use  at  the  different  ports  are  not  the 
same  as  those  established  by  the  supreme  law  of  the 
mother  country ;  and  they  are  even  at  variance  In  the 
ports  of  Messina,  Catania,  and  Sjtacuse. — Com.  Rtt. 
O.  8.,  1856-7. 


Metalliqaea,  a  kind  of  Austrian  stock,  so  called 
iMcanse  the  interest  is  paid  in  the  precious  metals,  and 
not,  like  the  interest  of  other  stocks,  in  paper  money. 
The  name  was  afterward  used  in  Russia  and  other 
countries,  for  stocks  of  a  similar  kind. — E.  A. 

Mexico.     Discovered  in  A.  D.  1618.     It  was  con- 
quered by  the  Spanianls  under  Cortez,  whoso  name  Is 
infamous  on  account  of  his  cruelties  to  the  vanquished, 
A.  n.  1521.     The  mint  of  Mexico,  the  richest  in  the 
world,  was  begun  in  1685.     This  country,  like  other 
States  in  the  New  AVorld,  has  recovered  its  independ- 
ence.    Iturbide  made  emperor,  May,  1822.     Mexican 
constitution  proclaimed  by   the  president,  Vittoria, 
October,  1828.     Iturbide  shot,  July  19,  1824.     Treaty 
of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  ratified,  April,  1826. 
Titles  suppressed.  May,  1826.     The  expulsion  of  the 
Spaniards  decreed,  March,  1829.     Spanish  expedition 
against  Mexico  surrendered,  September  26, 1829.  Mex- 
ican revolution ;  the  president  Guerrero  deposed,  De- 
cember 82,  1829.    The  independence  of  Mexico,  pre- 
viously recognized  by  the  great  European  powers,  also 
recognized  by  the  Emperor  of  Brazil,  June,  1880.  Civil 
war  between  Bustamente  and  Santa  Anna,  1832.  Santa 
Anna  elected  president,  March,  1884.     Declaration  of 
war  against  France,  November  80,  1888.     Castle  of 
San  Juan  de  Ulloa  taken  by  the  French,  November, 
27,  1888.     This  war  terminated  March  9, 1839.     Civil 
war,  with  change  of  leaders  at  various  times.     Santa 
Anna  displaced  Bustamente  again,  October  6,  1841. 
Insurrection  of  General  Paredes  against  Santa  Anna, 
November  5,  1844 ;  succeeds  without  bloodshed,  and 
Horrern  made  president,  December,  1844.     Paredes 
overturns  Herrera,  December,  1845.     War  with  the 
United  States,  1846 ;  Mexicans  defeated  at  Palo  Alto, 
May  8, 1846,  and  subsequently  at  Matamoras.     Santa 
F6  captured,  August  28,  and  Monterey  September  24, 
1846.      Mexican  Congress  authorized  their  govern- 
ment to  raise  $15,000,000  for  the  war  against  the 
United  States,  upon  tiie  mortgage  or  sale  of  church 
property,  Januory  8,  1847.     Battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
Februarj'  22,  1847.   Vera  Crnz  surrendered  to  General 
Scott,  March  29,  1847.     Battle  of  Cerro  Gordo,  April 
18.    General  Paredes  landed  at  Vera  Cruz  in  disguise, 
August  14, 1847.     Battles  of  Contreras  and  Churubus- 
co,  August  20,  1847  ;  of  Chepultepec,  September  12. 
Surrender  of  City  of  Mexico  to  American  General 
Scott,  September  14, 1847.     Treaty  of  peace  with  the 
United  States  ratified  at  Queretaro,  May  80,  1848. 
Mexico  evacuated  by  the  American  troops,  June  12. 
Paredes  excites  a  revolt  at  at  Guanaxuato,  June  IS. 
Herrera  becomes  president,  July  6.     Bustamente  de- 
feats Paredes,  July  18.     Vera  Crnz  surrendered  bj' 
the  United  States,  August  1.     SIgnor  de  la  Rosa  first 
Mexican  minister  to  the  United  States  after  the  war, 
presented  his  crc<lentials,   December  2,   1848.      See 
Mater's  ^fer^co ;  Poinsett's  Notes  on  Mexico ;  Db 
Bow's  Rev.,  ii.,  27,  165  (J.  R.  Poinsett),  v.,  401 ; 
North  Am.  /iev.,  xliii.,  226  (Judge  Bullard),  xx.,  77 
(J.  Sparks);  Hunt's.WVij.,  x.,  118 (B.  Mayer),  xv., 
250,  xvi.,  455. 

The  territory  constituting  the  republic  of  Mexico 
has  an  area  of  855,964-49  square  miles,  and  forms,  in 
Its  political  dlvbions,  21  States,  a  Federal  District,  and 
three  Territories.  "The  population  hos  somewhat  aug- 
mented since  the  time  of  its  independence,  and  the 
census  (Tcjada's)  of  1850  states  its  position  and  num- 
bers as  follows : — No  two  authorities  agree  as  to  the 
area  and  population  of  Mexico. 

Are»liil8Jl.  tr««tyoflB«.  Are«lnlB6J.«  ',jj, 

Sq.  UiKuei.  8i).  lM|tu«i.  fq.  luguai. 

210,012-27  109,9«S0  10f,i16I-4r  7,059,919 

*  By  tlio  treaty  of  Dec.  80, 1858,  dcOiilug  more  accurately 
the  bouiiilary  between  Mexico  and  the  United  8t«te^  addi- 
tional territory  was  coded  to  the  latter,  fbr  the  consideration 
of«IU,000,UOO. 

More  recent  returns  would  indicate  a  greater  in- 
crease of  the  white  than  other  classes  of  population  j 
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but  it  ii  probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  certain 
literary  acqiiiremontK  iletlne  color,  and  that  aucceriful 
eflbrta  have  lieen  made  to  advance  the  common  educa- 
tion in  many  of  the  8tatea.  A  oeniua  atateil  to  have 
been  taken  in  1854,  makea  aome  very  slight  alterations 
in  the  preceding  table.  It  raiiea  the  population  to 
7,853,81M. 

Along  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Cordillera  of  the 
Andes,  tiom  8000  to  4U00  feet  almve  the  level  of  the 
sea,  grow  the  coflee  and  tobacco,  both  of  unusual  ex- 
cellence; but  the  coffee  is  heavily  bunlened  with  the 
internal  tuxes  of  the  States,  and  the  sale  of  tobacco  is 
a  monopoly  of  the  government ;  so  that,  with  these 
restrictions  upon  them,  their  cultivation  languinhes. 
From  this  elevation  to  the  sea  is  the  country  of  cane, 
of  the  product  of  which  little  is  at  present  ex|K)rted. 
Cochineal,  which  has  greatly  diminished  in  quantity 
within  the  past  few  years,  has  become  of  little  im- 
portance. Wheat,  the  growth  of  the  table-Unda,  is 
equal  to  the  best  in  the  world,  and,  when  not  abso- 
lutely forbidden,  a  heavy  duty  rests  uyton  the  imported 
article,  which,  unless  iu  times  of  scarcity,  la  equal  to 
a  prohibition.  The  lands  of  the  people  of  the  hot 
and  temperate  climates  are  chiefly  taxed  with  this 
great  difference;  and,  in  consei{Uence,  the  Hour  is 
brought  to  them,  often  a  distance  of  200  miles,  on 
mule-liack,  instead  of  being  received  at  a  fair  and 
cheaper  rote  from  ttl>road,  by  the  sea.  Tbia  weight 
falla  heavily  upon  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  oxista 
for  the  benelit  of  the  proprietors  of  the  wheat-tlelda, 
principally  of  Puebia;  but  force  and  wealth  prove 
ever  to  abide  with  the  latter  State,  in  every  attempt  to 
obtain  relief.  Nor  do  the  burden  and  vexation  stop 
here.  Notwithstanding  the  exemption  aeemingly 
given  to  the  imported  article  from  otiier  than  the  fed- 
eral duties,  the  owner  has  often  to  pay  othur  sums  at 
the  ports  of  entrj',  in  the  nature  uf  uiunici|>al  duties, 
aud  at  every  remove  from  State  to  Stutp. 

Maize,  although  indigenous  to  the  tuble-landa,  and 
growing  in  every  climate  of  the  republic,  is  rarely  tu 
l>e  found  at  a  low  price  anywhere  ;  and  this,  not  from 
any  failing  of  industry  or  a  want  of  knowledge  in  its 
cultivation,  but  from  droughts  that  continue,  at  times, 
for  years,  aad  sometimes  until  districts  are  half  de- 
populated.     Kren  in   the  fertile   valley  of   Mexico, 
about  the  capital  itself,  com  usually  lieara  a  price  of 
about  f'J  the  bushel.     The  cotton,  wherever  it  has 
been  attempted  to  be  raisetl,  lias  been  muteriuUy  and 
discuuragingly  afl'ucted  by  insects  ;  and  the  article  is 
yearly  the  subject  of  H])ecial  licenses  to  individuals,  \ 
to  be  introduced  at  Vera  Cruz  at  rates  lower  than 
those  deaignate<l  by  the  tariff,  to  supply  the  calls  of 
cotton  inanufactrries.     The  vine  and  the  olive  have  | 
l>een  attempted  to  l«  cultivated  since  the  revolt  from  i 
Spain,  but  with  poor,  or  only  |>artial  success.     The  j 
price  uf  the  miu/ueif,  both  in  its  natural  state  as  pulyun,  J 
and  as  the  distilled  liquor  made  from  It,  nutcal,  is  an  I 
im|M)rtant  item  in  the  economy  of  considerable  terri-  | 
tories,  but  of  no  consideration  in  commerce.      The 
pith  of  some  varieties  of  the  plant,  baked  like  a  pota-  i 
to,  is,  in  many  places,  the  food  for  nearly  the  year ; 
round  of  the  half-wild  tril>es  of  the  tierrtu ;  and  the 
spirituous  extract  is  the  inebriating  draught  that  keeps 
u  large  portion  of  the  population  almut  the  cities  aud 
towns  where  it  can  be  raised  or  bought,  in  a  state  of 
wretchedness  and  physical  destitution. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  Mexico  are  sugar 
and  rum,  aloes,  wine,  and  brandy,  earthen  and  stone 
ware,  glass,  {taper,  and  tissues  of  cotton,  wiwl,  and 
silk.  M.  Lenlo  de  Tejada  estimates  the  entire  value  ■■ 
of  the  manufactures  of  all  kinds  Ih  Mexico,  annually, 
at  #80,000,000  to  190,000,000.  | 

The  production  of  gold  and  silver  in  the  repulilic  | 
baa  arrived  at  a  state  of  great  pro8|)erity  ;  but  the  in- 
adequate supply  of  quicksilver  is  felt  as  a  considera- 
ble ubttacle  to  the  still  greater  development  of  the 
mineral  wealth  of  Mexico. 


Manti/aeturtt.—The  principal  products  of  Mexican 
industry  are  brandy,  and  sugar  made  from  cane,  mes- 
cal, made  from  the  Juice  of  the  maguey,  oil,  wine,  and 
brandy  mude  from  grapes,  earthen  and  glass  wares, 
paper  f.nd  spun  and  woven  cotton,  silk  and  woolen. 
Sugar  Is  made  in  mills  on  all  the  estates  where  the 
cane  is  cultivated,  and  which  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
States  of  Vera  Cruz,  Tabasco,  Yucatan,  Mexico,  Guer- 
rero, Michoacan  and  Guadalajara ;  and  brandy  liy  stilU 
iu  most  of  them.     Although  the  ancient  and  imper- 
fect system  is  generally  pursued,  some  improvements 
have  begun  to  be  introduced,  of  which  miiy  be  rited 
the  apparatus  lately  out  up  on  the  haclnnda  of  La 
I'uga,  near  Tuple,  that  of  San  Carlos,  In  the  Caf^etia 
of  Cuautia,  and  in  Bilva,  four  leagues  from  San  .luan 
Uautista  de  Tabasco,  for  sugar-making  and  distilling 
brandy.     For  the  making  of  oil  there  are  already  in 
the  capital  49  mills,  besides  those  in  Tacubuya,  Tuluca 
and  I'uebla.    Not  only  oil  is  made  in  them  from  dives 
which  nearly  supplies  the  consumption,  but  from  ujun- 
Jute,  Unseed,  rape-seed,  colwort,  higuerola,  almonds 
cacahuate,  small  nuts,  and  llnally  from  calveo'  und 
pigs'  feet,  etc.,  to  oil  wheels  and  machinery      With 
respect  to  grape-wine  and  brandy,  although  there  were 
vineyards  in  several  States,  they  are  manufactured 
only  in  those  of  Guanajuato,  Couhuila,  Lower  Califur- 
nia,  Sonora,  and  Chihuahua,  from  the  last  of  whicli 
are  annually  made  more  than  (300  barrels  of  brundy, 
800  oC  wine,  and  200  tieroes  of  raisins.     For  the  manu- 
factura  of  earthen  vessels  of  all  kinds  there  are  estab- 
lishments in  the  republic,  where  they  are  made  with 
much  skill,  the  best  in  Mexico,  Guanajuato,  und  Gua- 
dalajara.    In  fine  pottery,  great  improvements  have 
been  recently  mude  in  I'uebla,  whore  tlie  business  has 
been  carried  on  from  very  remote  times,  in  Salumauea, 
in  the  state  of  Guanajuato,  und  lately  in  the  capital 
a  manufactory  excels  all  the  rest.     There  are  four  es- 
tablishments for  plain  glass  in  the  capital,  and  the 
States  of  Mexico  and  Puebia,  the  product  of  which  ex- 
ceeds the  consumption.    There  are  eight  paper  niiUn  in 
the  Federal  District,  and  the  Stutea  of  Mexico,  Puulila 
und  Jalisco,  which  not  only  supply  the  demand  for  the 
press,  but  for  other  purposes,  porticularlj-  writing- 
paper  e<|ual  to  that  of  other  countries.     The  scarcity 
of  linen  rags  requires  most  of  the  paper  to  be  made 
of  cotton,  tiiougb  some  is  made  of  linen,  and  also  of 
the  filaments  of  the  maguey.     Although  many  liand- 
wheel  looms  are  us<jd  in  making  cotton  fabrics,  us  re- 
Ikuos,  mantis  and  other  ordinary-  articles,  there  are  02 
large  establishments  moved  by  machinery,  in  the  Fed- 
eral  District,  and  the  States  of  Couhuila,  Durango, 
Jalisco,  I'uebla,  Mexico,  Queretaro,  a!'d  Vera  Cruz. 
Although  some  pretty  line  linens  are  made  in  thcni, 
they  are  but  few,  the  chief  part  being  hiluzas  and 
niuntas,  which  in  1845  amounted  to  3,OUO,000  pounds 
of  the  hilazus  and  1,000,000  pieces  uf  the  latter.    The 
manufactory  of  rebozus  in  the  city  of  Zamuru  in  the 
State  of  Morelia,  is  worthy  of  imrticular  notice.     I'ur 
woolen  fabrics,  besides  the  numerous  sho;)s  in  which 
are  manufut^tured  ordinary  cloths  and  various  common 
articles,  there  are  seen  large  establishments  in  the  dis- 
trict and  the  States  of  Mexico,  Quereturo,  /acutecos 
and  the   territory'  of    Iloxcala,  in  which  are  in.>do 
cloths,  cussimores,  car|)ots,  baize,  etc.,  which  compete 
with  those  iui|>orted,  both  ui  qiulity  and  in  price.    In 
spinning  and  winding  silk,  more  than  GO  hand  ma- 
chines are  in  the  capital,  I'uebla  and  (iuadalajara,  und 
the  products  are  preferred  tu  the  foreign.     Iu  the  cap- 
ital is  a  machine  by  horse-power,  on  the  French  plan, 
which  can  spin  almve  100  lbs.  a  day.     About  4U,000 
lbs.  are  estimated  to  bo  spun  in  Mexico  annually. 
The  only  woven  silk  yet  mudti  are  some  rebozos  and 
bands.     All  kinds  of  fancy  trimmings  are  muuu  in 
Mexico,  as   buttons,  cords,   braids,  and  nutny  orna- 
ments of  cotton,  wool,  and  silk ;  and  the  be^t  factory 
is  that  of  the  Ilupiciu  for  tl:e  p<xir  in  the  oijiital, 
where  they  are  as  well  made  as  iu  Europe.     Gold  and 
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■ilvar  threkd  of  all  kiodn  »re  mad*,  and  buglei,  ipan- 
)(le.i,  K'>1I'X"><  cords  and  b«lta  of  lUver  and  Rold,  and 
belli  uf  silver  and  copper.  OU-clotbi  are  made,  of 
quiillties  and  patterns  equal  to  foreign.  Many  other 
rilnnr  articles  are  also  msnufuctiired,  to  a  considera- 
ble amount  annually.  An  estalilisliment  for  stearine 
citnilles  has  been  commenced,  under  an  exclusive  priv- 
i\efe.  According  to  the  eiitimates  of  SeAor  Quiros  in 
1H17,  thin  liranch  of  products  amounted  to  ii!U!,Ull.H18 ; 
thry  uro  now,  probably,  not  less  than  j«0,.X)U,OOU  or 
|<H),00(),000. 

Sllnnitl  Rennurcei  of  Afexico. — In  a  period  of  27 
reurii,  from  1H26  to  1861,  both  InclUHivu,  the  average 
valuo  of  the  precious  metals  annually  exported  was 
(lll,48l,U42,  as  appears  from  u  recent  work  of  Miguel 
I^rdo  de  Tejuda,  "  Comenio  d»  Mixim  (let  tie  la  Ctm- 
nuitln  htuta  hoy,"  which  gives  the  following  table  of 
the  amounts  legaUy  exported  In  coin  and  otherwise, 
durliii;  'he  period  derigiuited  : 

re»n.  Volue. 

mA'> , $a,T()2,447 

1S2« 0,At7,795 

1S2I 9,609,438 

isas ia,88T,iW« 

I'rom  July,  1H21I,  tu  Junu,  ISUM 12,U2'i,ai3 


18:iO        "         liSl 10,B»4,9r-i 

1H.")1        "         IHW T,M0,80« 

ISS'i        "         !*•«. Hl«(),14« 

'•           IHfti        "         ISiM W,M7,76» 

"           18S4        "         nil's 8.082,218 

"           ISSB        "         \<m 12,7W(,4Tt 

"           18»8        "         ll«7 8,471,88fl 

"           18a7        "         188S 4,469,745 

1S89 11,625,148 

ls4n. 6,402,185 

18tl.. 11,6«1,4»1 

1K42 8,6U,5.'M» 

ls43 10,645,683 

ISU 11,601,296 

1S45.- n,«80,90l 

ISW 9,687,829 

ISIT 888,196 

Vrom  .January,  \'<i\  to  .lunp.  I'<49 10,994,783 

From  July,  18(9,  to  Jniu-,  1»no. 19,1«6,8()6 

"          isao       »         1851 8,608,081 

AtTKregate 1287,020,061 

Average U,4!}1,042 

It  is  believed  that  immense  quantities  of  sulphur, 
Buflieieut,  it  is  stated,  tu  supply  the  manufacturing 
want»  of  tlie  whole  world,  are  to  be  found  in  the  8tute 
of  I'uebla.  A  late  Mexican  pa|jer  says,  in  reference 
to  these  sulphur-beds  :  "  The  volcano  of  Pupocato- 
petl  is  no  uncertain  or  chance  enterprise.  It  possesses 
a  real  and  certain  treasure,  and  that  treasure  is  the 
inoxbaustible  amount  uf  pure  sulphur  which  is  spring- 
ing u|>  ever}'  day  in  inlinito  abundance  from  its  bow- 
els." The  Sigla  nowspajjer,  published  in  Mexico, 
says:  "  The  United  States  consume  annually,  in  manu- 
factures, sulphuric  acid  to  the  amount  of  the  enormous 
sum  uf  $18,000,000  to  $'J2,000,000 ;  ami,  (wrhaps,  it 
would  not  l>e  out  of  the  way  to  eistimato  the  imports 
of  sulphur  into  tireat  Itritaiu  at  nearly  the  same 
amount.  In  those  two  countries  alone,  we  should 
liiul  n  nuirket  for  over  $30,000,000  worth  annually. 
The  price  of  sulphur  is  now  at  about  $50  |)er  ton,  in  the 
Lngliah  and  American  markets,  for  the  article  brought 
from  Vesuvius  and  the  sulphur-beds  of  Italy.  'I'lie 
article  from  Pupocatai>etl  would,  of  course,  command 
a  higher  price,  from  its  superiority.  ♦  •  ♦  'Vhe 
supply  in  Vesuvius  Is  limited,  while  that  uf  I'opoca- 
ta|iotl  would  tind  little  diminution  by  the  labor  of  a 
century."  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  of  the  exist- 
once  of  incalculable  quantities  of  pure  sulphur  in  the 
viciuity  of  this  volcano.  From  oliservations  actually 
made,  and  estimates  formed  uu  the  spot,  by  sciontilic 
otUcers,  it  is  believed  that  the  8ul|.°<iur  thrown  up  and 
hardened  may  be  set  down  at  millions  of  millions  of 
arrobas.  The  government  of  Mexico  has  already 
given  attention  to  this  subject.  The  stipulations  by 
u'hiuh  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  the  republic  of  Mexico  are  regulated  are  found  in 
the  treaty  of  April  5,  1831,  and  that  of  May  30,  1818 ; 
the  Utter  known  a«  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo. 


Article  8d  of  the  latter  treaty  provides  that  all  the 
custom-houses  .hen  In  possession  of  otflcera  of  the 
United  States  should  Iw  immediately  restored  to  the 
Mexican  authorities,  together  with  all  bonds  and  evi- 
dences of  debt  for  duties  on  Imports  and  exports  not 
fallen  due;  and  further,  that  all  duties  collected  at 
such  custom-houses  by  the  United  States'  officers,  from 
and  after  the  rutllication  of  the  treaty,  shall,  after  da- 
ducting  the  cost  of  collection,  be  delivered  over  to  the 
Mexican  government,  at  the  city  of  Mexico,  within 
three  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratiHcatiuns. 

Articles  6  and  7  relate  to  the  navigation  of  the  Gulf 
of  California,  the  Klvers  Colorudo  and  Hio  Uravo  del 
Morte  (annulled  by  4th  article  of  the  treaty  of  Ue- 
ceniber  SO,  1853,  ratified  and  exchanged  iKHh  Juno, 
18.>1).  Article  17  revives  treaty  of  18B1  for  8  years, 
with  the  usual  stipulation  of  I'i  months'  notice  by 
either  party  desirous  of  terminating  the  same.  From 
the  treaty  of  1831  the  "additional  article"  is  ex- 
cepted, and  albo  such  stipulations  as  are  incompati- 
ble with  the  treaty  of  1848.  Article  '20  continues  in 
force,  for  60  days  after  the  ratiticution  of  the  treaty, 
the  tariff  established  by  the  United  States  at  ports 
and  places  occupied  by  their  forces.  Article  '21  pro- 
vides for  tlio  appointment  of  commissioners  or  arbitra- 
tors to  settle  any  disagreements  which  may  hereafter 
arise  l>etween  the  two  governments  concerning  the 
political  or  commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries. 
Article  'li  prescribes  rules  and  proceedings  tu  hi  fol- 
lowed, should  a  war  unhappily  break  out  between  the 
two  republics,  hnd  covenants  pfotection,  etc.,  for  the 
citizens  of  each  residing  in  the  other ;  and  also  pro- 
vides that  this  article  shall  not  be  annulled  under  the 
pretense  that  war  dissolves  all  treaties,  or  under  any 
other  pretense  whatever. 

The  treaty  of  1881,  revived  by  the  17th  article  of 
the  treaty  of  1848,  secures  to  the  citizens  of  each 
country,  in  the  territory  of  thn  other,  equal  footing 
with  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  all  foreign  nations, 
and   provides  that  neither  country  shall   grunt  any 
particular  favor  to  other  nations  in  res|)ect  of  com- 
merce and  navigation,  that  shall  not    immediately 
become  commun  to  the  other  party ;    no  higher  or 
other  duties,  imposts,  or  fees  whatsoever,  to  be  paid 
by  the  citizens  or  vessels  of  either  country  in  the  ports 
of  the  other,  than  are,  or  may  bo,  paid  by  the  citizens 
or  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  all  merchan- 
dise, the  produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  either 
country,  imported  into  the  other,  to  be  subject  to  no 
higher  or  other  duties  tluin  similar  importations  from 
any  other  foreign  country ;  no  export  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions to  be  prescribed  by  either  country,  that  shall 
not  equally  apply  to  all  other  foreign  nations ;  the 
vessels  of  buth  countries,  in  the  ports  of  either,  to  be 
placed  on  the  footing  of  national  vessels,  as  respects 
tonnage  duties,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage 
in  case  of  damage  or  shipwreck,  or  any  other  local 
charges,  the  coasting  trade  being  reserved  by  each  of 
the  high  contracting  parties  tu  its  own  vessels,  respect- 
ively ;  the  duties  on  imports  and  exports  of  "rticles, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  murnfacture  of  either  coun- 
try, to  or  from  the  ports  of    le  other,  to  be  the  same, 
whether  such  importations  ov  exportations  take  place 
in  vessels  of  the  United  States  or  of  Mexico ;    all 
merchants,  captains,  commanders  of  vessels,  and  other 
citizens  uf  either  comitry,  to  have  full  liberty  to  man- 
age, themselves,  their  own  affairs,  or  choose  their  own 
brokers,  factors,  agents,  or  interpreters  in  the  ports 
and  territories  of  the  other.     'X'he  fourth  section  of  the 
34tli  article  saves  from  the  operation  of  this  treaty  all 
former  or  existing  treaties  with  other  sovereign  States 
or  powers. 

MetuUitt  of  Weight. — The  largest  measure  for 
brandy,  wine,  and  other  liquors,  is  the  Jurva,  which 
contains  18  cuurtillos,  of  1  |>ound,  or  IG  ounces  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  the  temperature  of  its  greatest  density. 
Brandy  barrels  are  distinguished  into  medidos  and 
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radoodo*.  Tb«  (hrmcr  eonUin  363  oiurtllla*,  «nd  the 
latter  160,  The  redoudn  lianvl  of  wine  rontaiim  l&O 
cuartilliw.  Oil  is  iMiuxht  and  Mild  at  whole«al«  by 
weiKhtj  liat  at  retail  a  partk-uUr  ruartlllo  in  ute<l, 
containinff  17  ounrea  and  0  drarhni*  of  diatille<l  water. 
For  olive  oil  the  «nme  ciiartillo  is  usimI  as  for  brandy, 
wines,  etr.  At  the  mines  tlie  niarro  is  use<l  for  gold 
and  Sliver.  The  gold  marco  is  divided  into  50  castil- 
lanos,  of  H  tomines  of  12  grains,  "he  sliver  marco 
has  8  orhoods,  of  0  tomines  of  13  grains.  Assayers, 
to  ilet«rmine  the  purity  of  these  two  ninUls,  use  the 
same  marco.  Kor  gold,  the  castellano  i«  divide<i  into 
'J4  quilates,  of  4  granos  de  ley,  earh  grano  equivalent 
to  60  in  weight.  Kor  silver,  the  nian-n  is  divide<l  Into 
13  dineroa  of  34  granos  do  ley,  each  grano  lieing  equiv- 
alent to  16  in  weight.  Lapidaries,  for  the  nssny  of 
precious  stone*,  use  the  quilate,  whirli  is  the  tentli  of 
an  uunre.  ApothrcMrivs  use  the  lihra  nie<li>-inal, 
whicli  is  dividml  into  13  common  ounces  of  eight 
drachms,  of  .H  scruples,  of  34  granos. 

Monri/ in  Circulation. — Karon  Humboldt  calculated, 
in  IMO.S,  the  value  of  the  money  accumulated  in  Mex- 
ico to  lie  i(i&A.()0(),000  or  itAti,(KM),0O(l ;  which  sum  com- 
pared with  the  (Mipulatiim  then  existing  In  New  Spain, 
corresponded  in  proportion  to  (10  for  each  inhaliitant. 
Taking  this  calculation  for  a  liasis,  and  considering 
the  prosperity  in  mining  from  that  time  to  tills,  there 
is  no  hazani  in  saying  that  the  value  of  the  money  now 
in  the  repulilic,  notwithstanding  the  great  exportation 
past  and  present,  amounts  to  #'.MI,()0<l,<M)Oorf  IOO,(KMI,- 
000.  Although  this  sum  Is,  doubtless,  suiHcient  for 
all  the  operations  of  the  interior  trade,  which  is  ver}- 
small,  as  well  in  agriculture  as  in  manufactures  and 
commerce,  the  circumstance  of  the  greater  part  lieing 
conline<l  to  n  few  hnn<ls  on  the  one  side,  and  on  the 
other  the  want  of  confldenca,  causes  the  frequent 
scarcity  of  the  money  in  circulation,  causing  the  nire 
phenomena  of  o  country  which  produce  gold  and  sil- 
ver so  abundantly,  paying  a  higher  interest  on  money 
than  in  countries  not  yielding  it. 

I'be  geographical  |MMition  »f  the  States  and  Terri- 
tories of  Mexico  is  thus  detineil:  1.  Ktutem  or  Hiilf 
Cotut. — The  States  of  Yucatan,  (Chiapas,  Tabasco, 
Vera  (Jrujs,  and  Tamaulipas.  2.  Wtttem  or  Pntifir, 
Coatt. — The  States  of  Oajaca,  I'uebia,  and  Territorj' 
of  Tlascala;  Stiita  of  Mexico,  and  h'ederal  l>i»trict ; 
States  of  .Miehoacun,  .lulisco,  and  Territory  of  C'olima ; 
.States  of  .Sinaloa,  .Sonora.  (iuerreoro,  and  Territory 
of  l,ower  (!ulifornia.  8.  ItUrrior. — The  States  of 
Queretaro,  (luanajuato,  /acatecas,  San  Luis  I'otosi, 
New  Le<m,  Coahiiila,  Dnrango,  and  Chihuahua. 

YucnlaH. — The  State  of  Yucatan  occupies  the  great- 
er portion  of  the  peninsula  which  bounds  tlie  southern 
edge  of  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  It  comprisea  an  area  of 
about  63.1*47  square  miles,  and  contains  a  population 
oT  680,94«. 

The  principal  productions  of  Yucatan  are  maize, 
cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar-cane,  dye-woods, 
hides,  and  soap.  Foreign  trade  with  Y'ucatan  is  dis- 
tributed lietween  the  United  States,  France,  Kngland, 
Spain,  and  other  countries.  The  proportions  may  lie 
estimated  from  the  following  table,  showing  the  value 
of  imports  into  Y'ucatan  during  the  year  1H60,  from 
each  of  the  countries  above  designate<l :  Spain,  1  ,<,l.M),00« 
francs;  Kngland,  1,400,0(X)  ftancs;  United  States, 
1,000,000  firancs;  Frani;«,  336,000  francs  ;  other  coun- 
tries, 030,000 franca  ;  toUl,  6,600,000  francs,  or  |l,03a,- 
000. 

The  princi|>al  ports  in  Yucatan  are  C'ampeche  and 
Sisal,  both  open  to  foreign  commerce.  In  the  former, 
the  water  is  so  shallow  that  vessels  are  obliged  to  an- 
chor some  considerable  distaiue  from  the  town  of 
Campeche,  and  discharge  nnd  take  in  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  and  canoes.  Sisal  possesses  a  deeper 
port  than  Campeche,  but  it  is  more  ex|)o»ed  to  the 
north  winds,  which  prevail  in  the  (fulf  of  Mexico 
from  October  to  April.     It  ia  the  diput  for  the  import 


and  export  trade  of  Merida,  tha  capital  of  Yunatsn 
and  for  all  merchandise  trai:iported  to  or  from  tk«  in! 
terior  of  the  State.  Camiieche  attained,  under  th«  un. 
cirnt  rule,  a  high  degree  of  commercial  pnispurlty.  \t 
enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  all  the  im(Mirt«  and  ex|Kirts  uf 
the  province  ;  but  since  the  independence  of  Mexico 
its  commerce  has  dacliued — a  result  brought  almut  i,y 
the  o|iening  of  other  ports  to  general  trade,  as  well  m, 
by  its  difliculties  with  tile  central  government,  anj 
the  fearful  ravages  of  epidemics,  by  which.  In  (,ng 
year,  fully  two  flfths  of  its  jKipulation  weru  car. 
riwi  oft'. 

ChiafHU. — Thq  State  of  ('hiapaa  (oasessea  liut  littlg 
commercial  intereat.  It  was  incorporated  intii  the  t«r. 
ritiiry  of  Mexico  in  1HS8,  forming,  liefore  tliut  your  a 
IMirtiun  of  the  territory  of  (iuatemala.  Its  pMduc 
tions  aro  com,  co<:oa,  nugar,  toliacco,  indigo  (^uf  tlia 
very  Hnest  quality,  but  in  small  quantities),  tropi.a' 
fruits,  and  timlier  of  almost  every  variety.  |,i||j 
Y'ucatan,  this  State  derives  its  chief  intere^it  from  the 
ancient  remains  of  a  former  advanced  rivlllziitlim 
within  iia  territoriea,  liearing  date  lung  antxriiT  to  tho 
S|>anish  conquest.  The  ruins  of  I'alenque,  in  ('IiIii|m4 
and  of  IJxmal  and  ('hichen,  in  Yucatan,  are,  iierliapH] 
the  moat  wonderful  of  all  that  have  been  diHcovi.red 
hitherto  on  the  western  contiient. 

Tabatco. — Tabasco,  the  smallest  State  of  the  con- 
federacy, was,  previous  to  the  revolution,  a  province 
lH>longing  to  tho  intendency  uf  Vera  Cruz.  Its  prln. 
ciiuil  productions  ar«  cocoa,  coffee,  pepper,  sugiir,  tum- 
urinds,  arrow-root,  palmettf),  and  some  tobuico.  Us 
capital,  Villa  <iu  San  Juan  Uautista,  lies  almut  70  niilea 
from  the  (iulf,  and  is  reaclie<l  by  vesseU  uf  li)>|,t 
druiight.  Its  commerce  is  chiefly  carried  un  with  tin 
adji'ining  States  and  with  Ciuatemala. 

IVra  Cruz. — The  State  of  Vera  (^ruz  lies  under  tho 
liurning  sky  of  the  tropics,  and  is  comprise<l  within  it 
long,  but  suinewhat  narrow,  strip  of  territory  ulim); 
the  (iulf  of  Mexico,  running  from  the  mouth  »r  the 
Tunipico  Kiver  in  the  north,  to  the  (iuasacuulco  aiid 
the  Imundaries  of  Taliasco  on  tho  south.  It  cuntiiins 
an  area  of  81!)'J-6U  siiuare  leagues,  and  a  isipulutiim  of 
3tM,736*  inhabitants.  The  iiort  of  Vera  Ouz  lies  in 
lU"  U'  53"  N.  Ut.,  and  U«°  3»'  19"  W.  long,  from 
Paris,  on  a  sandy  plain,  interspersed  with  marwhc^ 
which  iHiund  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  From  the  month 
of  May  to  that  of  Novamlier,  the  usual  period  during 
which  the  northers  cease  blowing,  the  unhealthinass 
<if  Vera  Oruz  is  proverbial.  The  principal  proiluctinnn 
of  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz  a  >  tolwcco,  coll'ce,  sui<ar, 
cotton,  com,  liarley,  wheat.  Jalap,  siirsaiiarilla,  vanilla, 
mahogany,  eljony,  dye-wo<,da,  and  evcrj-  variiav  of 
tropical  fruit.  Tlie  port  of  Vera  Cruz  s'lpplies  a  great 
part  of  the  repulilic,  and  ia  considered  l>y  far  tliti  most 
important  shipping  point  on  either  coast.  K<iroi);ii  ves- 
sels are  allowed  to  introduce  gootla  and  etrcit*  from 
foreign  coniitries  only,  and  the}'  are  pennittiil  to  enter 
but  one  port  for  discharge ;  they  may  then  proceed,  in 
ballast,  to  any  other  port  in  the  repuldic  for  tho  pnr- 
|)oae  of  taking  in  cargoes  of  the  produce  of  tlio  coun- 
try. During  tho  year  1862  there  arrived  at  tho  |)ort 
of  Vera  Cruz,  from  nil  foreign  countries,  17;l  vcsneln, 
with  an  aggregate  of  31,!l&8'33  tons.  Tho  total  valne 
of  merchandise  exported,  including  gold  and  >ilvcr, 
was  (10,449,070  06.  Of  the  vessels  named,  tliere  were 
40  American.  Uieasuring  63.'W-16  tons.  The  character 
or  value  of  their  inward  cargoes  is  not  given  in  the 
United  States'  consular  returns,  but  the  ini|iurt  duties 
are  stated  to  have  amounted  to  #loU,!l01  30.  Aniouut 
uf  silver  exported,  (86.S,3«7  ;  of  gold,  (65,HK4  ;  other 
{iruducta,  $306,160;  total  value  of  homeward  cargoes, 
««14,.133. 

During  the  name  year  there  arrived  from  (ireat 
Kritain  88  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  3fi6u'3'.>  tons. 
Total  amount  of  exports,  19,175,768  83,  of  which  silvtr 
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covvivd  #8,MA,8fi!)  82,  and  gold  #47,M2.  France  hold* 
th«  next  riuik  in  th«  trade  of  Van  Crua.  The  number 
iif  Kroncli  veannlii  arrived  In  1H62  wan  2H,  of  6717  torn. 
Inward  carKoea  not  «ioertalne<l.  Outward,  total  value 
|4'il,986;  of  which,  illver  «118,D21,  Kold  t45,IUV4. 
KunilMr  of  Hpaniah  venaela  arriveil  at  Vera  (!rui 
ilurinit  the  year  1H6;>,  2(1,  with  an  »iff(nif»te  at  S'ilVni 
toM.  Total  value  of  carxoen  exporte<l  ^141,287,  chiefly 
silver  and  gold.  The  reaidue  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
thia  pnrti  <f<"^ng  the  aame  year,  waa  diiitrilmted  Imi- 
t««en  32  vrmiela,  with  an  aggre(;ate  of  411)1)  tonn,  car- 
rying, renpectlvely,  the  He'.nUn,  Danish,  Hanoverian, 
Mtxicnn,  I'ortugueae,  Sardinian,  and  Venezuelan  KagH. 
Krom  llnmhurg  there  were  8  veaselii,  exporting  a  total 
value  of  Via,l9«. 

During  the  prevalence  of  the  northers,  tho  port  of 
Vera  Crur,  l»  conslderwl  to  bo  very  uiiHut'n.  In  1H46 
the  United  States'  hrlg-of-war  Somerit  woa  lost  in 
aii;ht  of  the  city,  making  the  third  United  Htatea' 
national  veniel  lost  during  that  aeaton,  in  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico.  A  norther  generally  contlniiea  two  or  three 
(lavi>.  "  It  cornea  on,"  aaya  a  publication  elicited  by 
the  loM  of  the  Somen,  "  gradually,  m  that  the  mari- 
ner who  ia  unaccuatomed  to  navig^ite  the  (inlf  of  Mex- 
ico ix  often  unanaplcious  of  danger,  and  flatten  himaelf 
with  the  idea  that  the  '  stilf  brenxe'  which  impela  his 
vecnel  onwani  will  soon  carry  her  to  her  port  of  deati- 
nation.  And  so  it  does,  but  not  In  safety ;  for  the 
'stif  breeze'  freshens  Into  a  gale,  and  the  gale  into  a 
hurricane;  and,  at  length,  the  vessel  strikes  on  one 
of  the  rocks  with  which  the  harbor  of  Verri  Cruz  Is 
Htudded,  In  that  harbor  the  anchorage  ground  is, 
perhaps,  the  worst  in  the  world.  At  Vera  Crur.  no 
numlier  of  anchors  hardly  will  keiT  a  vessel  from 
eoing  ashore  in  a  norther.  All  that  the  captain  of  a 
vessel  can  <lo,  under  such  circumstances,  Is  to  slip  his 
jnchors  and  stand  out  to  aea  immediately.  Vessels 
of  war,  even  those  l)elonglng  to  friendly  powers,  are 
not  allowed  by  the  Mexican  government  to  enter  the 
harbor  of  Vera  Cruz.  They  always  anchor  at  Sacri- 
•icios,  a  barren  island  at  the  entrance  of  the  harbor. 
At  Sacrilicios  the  anchorage  ia  pretty  good.  Mexican 
men-flf-wiir,  when  there  are  any  such  la  the  harbor  of 
Vera  Cruz,  are  always  moored  to  rings  set  in  the  walls 
of  the  castle  of  St.  Juan  de  UUoa,  and  by  that  means, 
are  securoil  from  the  effects  of  a  norther."  The  official 
account  of  the  loss  of  the  Somen,  bearing  date  De- 
cember 12,  I84C,  is  on  flle  in  the  Navy  Department, 
and  contains  many  valuable  suggessions  relative  to  the 
dangers  to  which  navigation  is  ex|)0«ed  in  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico. 

Tnmaulipnt. — This  State  ia  bounded  north  by  the 
State  of  Texas ;  north-west  by  the  Mexican  State  of 
Coahuila ;  on  the  weit  by  the  States  of  New  I,eon, 
Sun  Luis  Putosi,  and  Vera  Cruz ;  and  on  the  east  by 
the  Golf  of  Mexico.  In  breadth  it  varies  from  12  to 
55  leagues.  Thia  State  ha«  more  than  :<r>0  miles  in 
length  of  sea-coast,  and  ia  fringed  with  lagoons  var}'- 
ing  fW>m  4  to  18  miles  in  width,  divided  from  the  gulf 
by  a  bank  of  sand.  The  aballowness  of  the  shores 
siong  the  C(  st,  and  the  dangerous  bars  which  choke 
the  mouth  of  the  rivers,  render  the  navigation  difficult 
and  dangerous  for  vessels  of  almost  all  classes.  Pop- 
ulation in  1850,  110,074 ;  though  the  census  of  1854 
gives  but  100,064.  The  chief  procluctions  of  this  State 
are  similar  to  those  found  In  the  State  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  coanting  and  foreign  trade  is  conducted  principally 
in  the  ports  of  Tampico  de  Tanmulipas  and  Matamoras. 
From  these  places  largo  quantities  of  European  and 
North  American  manufactures  enter  the  middle  and 
northern  States  of  the  republic.  Queretaro,  San  Luis, 
Nuevo  Leon,  Coahuila,  Zacatecas,  Jalisco,  Durangi), 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  receive  most  of  their  foreign 
supplies  from  these  pointa.  Tampico  de  Tamaulipas, 
on  the  northern  lunk  of  the  I'anuco,  is  the  principal 
commercial  port  of  ihis  State.  Its  l>ar  is  dangerous, 
and  its  harbor  considered  unsafe.  The  town  is  situated 


In  the  midst  of  extensive  niarshea,  and  can  not  he  a|V 
proachod  by  large  vessels.  Its  foreign  conimeroa  ia 
npresentad  as  Increasing  (vide  Maybk'*  Merieo,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  2U(i),  though  a  consular  rutum  from  that  port, 
liearing  data  February  17,  1864,  says  that  the  trade 
with  the  United  States  Is  on  the  decrease,  owing  to 
"high  rates  of  duties,  both  iin|>ost  and  consumption  ; 
as  also  cireuUtion  and  municipal." 

Tampico  exports  hides,  aarsaparilhi,  goat-skins, 
fustic  vanilla,  wixd,  Jerked  baef,  and  Muxican  hump. 
Tumpleo  is  the  outlet  of  the  metals  and  other  produc- 
tions of  Man  Luis  I'otosi,  <iuanaJuato,  Zecatecas,  and 
Durango,  considered  to  be  the  richest  mining  districts 
in  Mexico.  The  foreign  trade  of  Tampico  during  the 
year  ending  December  !ll,  1862,  was  as  follows  :  Total 
value  of  inward  cargoes,  #1,228,048;  total  value  of 
outward  cargoes,  ita,2(iti,U<i4 ;  total  foreign  trade, 
i|4,405,A82. 

Total  number  of  American  vessels  included  in  the 
nlmve,  22,  with  an  aggregate  of  2207  tons.  Value  of 
inward  cargoes,  (190,980  ;  value  of  outward  cargoes, 
ii!237,944 ;  total  trade  in  American  vessels,  <|4<)4,880. 
Total  number  of  Uritish  vessels,  17 ;  aggregate  ton- 
nage not  ascertained.  Of  these,  14  belonged  to  ti:d 
Itritish  Uoyal  Mail  Stc.imHhip  Company,  iind  B  were 
sailing  vessels.  Total  value  of  inwaiil  cargoes  (ex- 
clusive of  1000  rtiufks  of  quicksilver,  value  not  ascer- 
tained), 1287,500 ;  total  value  of  outward  cargoes, 
$2,928,418  i  totiil  trade  In  British  vessels,  i|i,'l,215,»18. 
Total  number  of  French  vessels,  9,  of  l,itl6  tons. 
Total  value  of  inward  cargoes,  $<!U8,000 ;  total  value 
of  outward  cargoes,  $2080 ;  total  trade  in  French  ves- 
sels, <i40(),080.  Total  number  of  Spanish  vessels,  7, 
of  728  tons.  Total  value  of  inward  cargoes,  i5il3e,;tOO ; 
total  value  of  oi'tward  cargoes,  (!60,17U ;  total  value 
of  trade  In  .Spiiiii^h  vessels,  iiil89,47G. 

The  residue  the  trade  at  the  port  of  Tampico, 
dnring  1852,  »  is  distributed  between  Sardinia,  Ham- 
burg, Holli'nd,  and  Mexico.  Matamorus  lies  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Kio  (ininde,  or  Uio  lintvo  del  Norte, 
at  the  distance  of  nearly  HO  milds  from  its  mouth.  F'or 
purposes  of  navigation,  this  river  is,  |)frhups,  the  moat 
im|)ortuut  in  Mexico,  and  has  proved  Mavigal>lo  by 
steamers  for  a  considerable  distance  into  the  interior. 
Recent  returns  from  this  \mTt  are  not  at  hand,  but  the 
general  trade  of  Matamoras  is  not  of  much  import- 
ance. The  following  facts  relative  to  its  trade  are  de- 
rived from  French  oflicial  returns  :  Imports  into  the 
port  of  Matamoras  consist  chiefly  uf  breadstuffs,  spices, 
provisions,  and  cloth.i,  from  New  Orleans ;  ex|)orts,  of 
specie,  hides,  and  wool.  In  1844  there  entered  33 
vessels,  of  2054  tons,  floating  inward  cargoes  of  the 
value  of  1,(533,000  francs,  and  outward  about  an  equal 
amount.  Two  thirds  of  all  commercial  operations  at 
thia  port  are  under  the  American  flag.  In  1841  com- 
mercial movements  with  the  United  Stiites  reached  the 
sum  of  23,000,000  franc*— 12,000,000  for  inward,  and 
11,000,000  for  outward  cargoes.  Of  the  imports, 
Uritish  merchandise  imported  in  American  bottoma 
reached  5,000,000,  while  American  pnxluce  and  manu- 
factures amounted  to  only  2,500,000.  French  merchan- 
dise in  American  bottoms  tigured  as  high  as  1,300,000 
francs,  and  (Jerman  1,080,000.  Cotton  cloths  (mostly 
Uritish)  reached,  in  this  trade,  5,130,000  francs.  Tho 
export  trade  to  the  United  States  during  this  year 
covered  9,000,000  francs  in  specie,  and  over  2,000,000 
in  hides. 

Chihunhvn. — The  principal  port  in  this  State  is  El 
Poso  del  Norte,  lying  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Kio 
Grande.  "  Tho  position  of  this  town  is  nn  important 
one,  inasmuch  as  the  road  iiy  it  is  the  only  practicable 
one  for  wagons  leading  from  Santa  F°6  to  Chihuahua." 
— Mayek's  Mexwo.  The  valley  of  El  Paso  is  the  most 
fertile  in  Mexico,  producing  maize,  wheat,  and  almost 
every  variety  of  fruits.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States  with  this  port  has  dccrcasecl  since  1851,  not  half 
the  amount  of  merchandise  having  been  imported  from 
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the  United  States  in  1862  as  in  1850  and  in  1861.  This 
decline  is  attributed  to  the  failure  of  tlie  crops  in  the 
State  of  Chihuahua,  and  the  iiigh  duties,  wliicli  8nu)unt 
almost  to  a  prohibition.  Mexican  and  foreign  mer- 
chants send  to  the  United  States  wine  and  brandy, 
manufactured  in  the  £1  I'aso  valley,  and  sugar,  soap, 
robo^,  saddles,  bridles,  leather,  segars,  inuts,  and 
fruits,  amounting  annually  to  about  1^70,000. 

Oajaca. — This  State  has  a  sea-coast  on  the  Pacific 
extending  118  leagues,  and  comprises  an  area  of  about 
'160  square  leagues,  containing  a  |)opulation  of  525,101 
i..babitant9.  l^he  fertility  of  soil  and  richness  of  pro- 
ductions render  this  State,  in  a  commercial  aspect,  one 
of  the  most  important  in  Mexico.  There  is  not,  how- 
ever, any  port  open  to  foreign  commerce  on  this  part 
of  tho  I'ttcitic,  from  the  lioundary  line  of  Guatemala  to 
Acapuico,  a  distance  of  nearly  !>U0  miles.  The  coast- 
ing trade  is  nearly  nominal,  although  the  State  pn.i- 
sesses  nine  sea-ports  or  anchorages,  namely:  Tebuan- 
tepcc,  Il^atulco,  Kscondido,  Chacahua,  und  Jnmiltepec. 
Com,  cotton,  cotfor,  sugar,  cocoa,  vanilla,  tol)acco, 
cochineal,  wax,  honey,  and  indigo,  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions. The  indigo  crop,  produced  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tehuantepec,  is  esUmutcd  at  5U0  garrunes,  o' 
175  pounds  each,  and  that  in  the  valle"  of  Sonola  at 
COO  ifurronos,  mailing  the  whole  crop  of  indigo  equal  to 
l!)2,a00  pounds.  The  price  paid  to  planters  is  62^ 
cents  to  el  per  pound.  From  a  message  of  the  Cov- 
emor  of  Uiijuca  to  tlie  National  Congress,  it  appears 
that,  durin{{  the  17  months  previous  to  March  1,  1^5-1, 
the  crop  of  eucliineul  produced  in  the  State  of  Oajaca 
reached  us  hi^^h  as  1,248,550  pounds.  Tbr.  price  usu- 
ally lunges  from  50 cents  to  75  cents  \>ei  lb.,  according 
to  quality.  This  State  |K)Ssesses,  also,  considerable 
mineral  wealth.  There  are,  at  present,  silver  mines 
worked,  4 ;  not  worlied,  i ;  gold  mines  worked,  5 ; 
lead  mines,  1.  Annual  produc^  of  uU  the  mines, 
$352,000 ;  annual  products  of  iron  mines,  244,000 
pounds.  On  both  sides  of  tlie  Isthmus  of  Tehuante- 
pec great  quantities  of  mahogany  and  other  caldnet 
wooiIh,  gums,  etc.,  are  produced.  I'he  cocoa  raised  in 
Bome  parts  of  this  Stute  is  of  so  eu|>erior  a  quality. 


that,  while  the  country  belonged  to  Spain,  it  was  re- 
served for  the  royal  family.  It  still  hag  a  deserved 
reputation. 

Guerrero. — This  State  comprises  the  districts  of  Acs. 
pulco,  Chilapa,  Tasco,  and  Tlapa,  and  the  munieipulity 
of  Coyucan,  Its  principal  port  is  Acapuico,  so  spacious 
and  sec-ire  that  500  vessels  can  lie  at  anchor  in  It  with 
perfect  Sifety.  The  trade  of  Acapuico  is  inconslder- 
able;  thi  foreign  vessels  entering  the  port  being 
either  freighted  with  coals  for  the  Paoilic  Mail  Steam- 
ship Com|>any,  or  in  distress — the  former  being  com- 
pelled to  clear  in  baUast.  By  decree  dated  j-'eliruury 
4,  1864,  the  Supreme  Government  made  a  reduction  in 
the  tonnage  dues  upon  all  vessels  arriving  in  tlmt 
iwrt  ladan  with  coal,  and  consigned  to  any  steamboat 
company  having  a  d<ip6t  of  coals  in  the  harbor  viz  • 
60  cents  per  ton,  instead  of  $1  50,  as  forraerlj .  Dur- 
ing the  year  1853,  there  entered  the  port  of  Acapuico 
81  American  steamships,  of  107,007  tons;  8  sailing 
vessels  (ships)  carrying  4,3Ca  tons ;  1  bark,  uud  2 
schooners.  Besides  Acapuico,  there  are  other  iiorts  on 
the  I'acilic  coast  oi)en  to  foreign  trade ;  bi:t  tbu  De- 
partment is  not  in  possession  of  information  respcctiuir 
them.  They  possess,  however,  no  commercial  import- 
ance. The  other  States  of  Mexico,  being  either  in 
the  interior  of  the  republic,  or  poiisessing  no  ijorts 
open  to  foreign  commerce,  are  not  deemed  of  sullicient 
commercial  consideration  to  demand  separate  notice. 
lieturniiig  to  the  general  commerce  of  Me.\ico  with  for- 
eign nations,  particularly  with  the  United  States,  it  is 
found  that  the  principal  articles  of  importation  frumtlie 
latter  to  that  country  arc,  machinery,  articles  of  Irun 
small  wares,  linen,  woolen,  and  cotton  cloths ;  silks' 
(lour  (when  not  prohildted),  raw  cotton,  timber  lor  tlig 
construction  of  houses,  prepared  medicines,  huuseliolj 
furniture,  vehicles,  harnesses,  horses,  salt  meats. 
8i>erin,  imper,  marble  and  other  stone. 

The  imiwrts  into  the  I'nited  States  from  llexico 
consist,  principally,  of  gold,  silver,  dyewoods,  dye- 
stulfs,  hides,  skins  of  sheep,  cattle,  and  otiier  produc- 
tions of  less  value.  The  following  statement  sbowj 
a  decrease  in  the  im|K)rtanca  of  our  comniervo. 
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This  exhibit  may  be  relied  upon,  luving  been  made 
up  from  official  reports  on  "  Commerce  and  Navigation" 
It  will  be  perceived  that  the  commerce  between  the 
two  countries  decreased  during  the  80  years  embraced 
in  the  above  table.  In  1854  it  experienced  considerable 
activity,  exceeding  in  value  thu  totals  of  1850,  but  not 
reachin);  those  of  1840,  and  still  further  below  those  of 
1830.  The  value  of  imports  in  1864,  as  already  given, 
was  $3,463,190;  and  of  exports,  $8,185,486;  making 
a  total ''f  $6,598,676— being  $91,666  less  than  for  the 
y^a.  1X10,  and  $3,474,023  less  than  for  1830.  The  im- 
portations from  Great  Britain  into  Mexico  may  be 
illiisirated  from  a  r  jpoit  made  by  order  of  Parliament. 
For  a  period  of  ;.3vcn  years,  from  1840  to  1846,  both 
incluilfd,  the  sum  total  of  the  value  of  the  imports 
was  $82,246,705,  making  an  average  value  of  nearly 
$12,(X)0,llOO  per  annum.  The  principal  articles  of  im- 
port were  as  follows  :  drugs,  haberdasher}-,  and  wear- 
ing apparel,  arms  and  ammtmition,  malt  liquors, 
printed  books,  manufactures  of  brass  and  copper,  fur- 
niture, carriages,  coals,  cordage,  manufactures  of  cot- 
ton, earthenware  of  all  kinds,  glass  wares,  hardware 
anil  cutlery,  hats,  iron  and  steel  in  l)ars,  nuinufaetured 
lead  prepared  skins,  harnesses  and  saddles,  manufac- 
tures of  liax,  machinery  anil  machines,  and  musical 
instruments.  Of  thee  articles,  the  manufactures  of 
cotton  rank  h\^^  ost ;  the  estimated  value  of  the  im- 
portation for  the  seven  j'ears  amounting  to  more  than 
|57,000,(IOO,  while  that  of  manufactures  of  linen  (which 
comes  next  in  order  of  value)  was  more  than  $12,000,- 
000,  leaving  only  some  $12,000,000  or  $13,000,000  as 
the  ag(;renate  ^  alue  of  eW  the  other  imports  from  Great 
Britain  into  Mexico.  The  character  and  value  of  mer- 
chandise eutering  into  the  commercial  movement  of 
Mexico  with  France  may  be  exemplilied  by  those  of 
the  year  1851,  as  exhibited  from  the  data  furnished  by 
the  olficial  returns  of  France.  The  reason  of  the  ship- 
ments thither  of  the  precious  metals  being  in  so  small 
amounts,  is,  tiiat  the  exchange  with  England  can 
always  lie  more  conveniently  arranged  than  witli  that 
country. 

PeKTiiition  M  mereh.        ValuM. 

lUuufs.  of  Ellk «1,M9,083 

cotton..     044,1  !U 
wool....      62fi,447 

(fiass , . .    m^rnA 

En?rav'ns^b'k8,oto  27(*,l)«ft 

VVims 24fi,«93 

Arn? 2^1,419 

Manfs.  of  metal....  179.S-.0 

Ilabordn.Mnrv,  etc  126,M» 

Kabliii  &  liaro  sk's.  004,216 

Mirh.&olh.  tools.  iat,040 

Dri'iwl  fUiis 6T,(I17 

Cutlery M.SSl 

Flsli.  pl'kloil,  etc..  68,M« 
Artltleiiil  llowors  & 

fancy  (fO(nls 47,810 

Bjilrln  and  liqueurs  47,iift7 
Manul's.  uf  tlax  and 

licnip 48,021 


fVMHpUon  <if  march.  Valuer. 

I'crfuniery $42,957 

]  Preo.  >us  stones 4ii,(KK) 

Clocks  and  watches.  89,94.3 

I  Carriages ,  Jtc )t2,8.S(> 

!  Jewelry ffi.O.'iS 

j  Furniture 82,5.sl 

Machines    and    ma- 

j      chlncry 2.5.641 

{  Musical  tnstruiiients.  28,0OS 

j  Steartneoll 21,675 

I  Medicines 19,867 

Iron  and  steel 19,747 

I'roparod  skins 19,298 

I  Hllk  (raw  &,  inanuK).  1.5,861 

I  Toys. 15,078 

'■  OIlvooll 1M,970 

I  t'inhrelliu  and  pura- 

I      soKsllk 1S„525 

I  Buudrle* 221,966 

Tlifl  inijiortation  to  Mexico  from  Germany  consists 
principally  of  linen  textures,  such  as  Silcsian  linen, 
creas,  etc.,  etc. ;  to  which  ure  added,  in  smaller  c[UUM- 
tities,  some  chintzes,  muslinH,  silk  liumikerchiefs, 
cloths,  caasimores,  crystals,  plain  glass,  fine  and  com- 
mon hardware,  arms,  carriages,  furniture,  and  iiiaiios. 

The  ipiantities  of  linen  ex()ort«d  from  llumburg  und 
Ilrenicn  to  Vera  Cm?;  and  Tampico,  during  the  years 
desigimted,  were  as  follows : 


I      1831. 
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1,1U5 

1 1,022 
7,150 

10,442 
1.040 
4,164 
1,164 
1,»66 


istl. 

"pi»™«r 

52,854 

19,1154 

I,-)' 

4.I0O 

5,888 

8,825 

15i) 

2(HI 

1,8!10 

1,66« 


Statxhent  suowinq  Tni  Yalitis  or  Iupobts  from  Hax- 

IIURO  AND  BkUMEN  INTO  THE  PoETS  Of  VERA  CtLVt 
AND  TaMI'ICO,  with  THE  NUMBERS  OF  VESSELS  EN- 
SAOED  DURINO  Till  YlAl  )  BPECiriED. 


Ye«ra. 

No,  of  TetMlR  from 

Values  of  mercli 
M  p«r  InvolM. 

HamburK. 

Brenitfit. 

Bulh  porU. 

1887 

188S 

1830 

1840 

1841 

Af^gregate.... 

10 
11 
U 
14 
12 

6 
6 
8 
6 
4 

a 

1 

i 

$1,466,IH)0 
1,760,000 
1,970,800 
1,760,000 
1,485,200 

»8,482,000 
1,686,400 

Av.an'l  value 

Statement  ExniniTiNO   the   amount  or  Imiort  Duties 

OOLIECTED    AT    THE   I'ORT   OF  VgRA   CrIIZ    DURING    THE 

FoDB  Years  endino  with  1864,  as  ooy-   \«d  from  tub 

CUSTOM-HOUBE  UOOKS  OF  THAT  PoBT. 


Yean. 


Tarlir. 


I>ullar>. 
1  1....  1,964,888  87 
1852....2,018„591  89 
1868....  2,454,728  08 
ls54..,.  2,588,686  74 
AKgreg'e  9,618,389  68 


Avcrla  impottff. 


Mola  lal. 


DoUara. 
485.912  14  110,607  13 
200,988  40  1 106,648  »? 
242,676  82  i  12';  770  95 
278,514  94  114,489  27 
1,158,092  80  456,415  681i;,')27,847  .56 
Averayo.'2,478;884  89^'   289,628  07t  114,108  92  2,881,961  89 


Totali. 

l>ullari. 

2,500,907  64 

8.228,128  12 

2,822,170  86 

2,981,640  95 


The  foregoing  is  exclusive  of  city  and  hospital  con- 
tributions, and  intemacion,  or  internal  duty,  levied 
upon  the  same  goods  when  dispatched  to  tiie  interior. 

The  commerce  of  Mexico  is  confined  to  the  reception 
of  foreign  goods  sufficient  for  the  necessities  or  luxury 
of  a  very  small  class  of  the  population,  for  which  is 
given  in  exchange  a  large  portion  of  the  products  of 
the  mines,  and  some  few  products  of  the  soil.  As  the 
yield  of  the  mines  is  estimated  only  at  $26,000,000  an- 
nually, the  amount  of  commerce  can  not  much  exceed 
that  sum.  The  total  number  of  Mexican  merchant 
vessels,  all  of  which  are  small,  does  not  exceed  50,  and 
of  these  more  than  half  belong  to  the  merchants  of 
Yucatan. 

The  following  account  of  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  republic  for  the  year  1851-52  is  compiled  from 
the  official  returns : 


Vera  Cruz.. 

Tatnpico 

Canipcttchy . 

Sisal 

Tabasco  . . . . 
Acapuleo . . . 
Manzantlla. . 
San  Bias.... 

Mnzutlan 

Altata 

Uuayainos . . 

ToUI... 


Total. 
TouDHga. 


PaaRenEora. 


28,20.1 

7,704 

6,992 

4,2:!9 

8,789 

181,8JiO 

1,402 

Sl^Vil 

80,762 

1,168 

__4,8;16 

266,692 


Arrived,  i  Departed. 


1,429 

178 

4,975 

48 

81 

81,342 

II 

4,86:1 

5,096 

81 

718 

4.3,816' 


1,846 

126 

1 

95 

21 

28,54() 

4,920 

6,000 

9 

85 


Of  the  vessels  arriving,  68  lielonged  to  Mexico,  435 
to  the  United  States,  108  to  Kiigland,  69  to  France, 
60  to  Spain,  1.)  to  Hamburg,  24  to  Peru,  5  to  nelgiuni, 
8  to  Itrcmen,  aiiti  1  each  to  Portugal,  Nicaragua, 
Sweden,  llunover,  and  Venezuela. 

Among  the  arrivals  were  219  steamers,  viz.,  145  at 
Acajmlco,  7  ot  Vera  Cruz,  4  at  Tami)ico,  27  at  San 
Ulas,  35  at  Mazatlnn,  and  1  at  Guayunias.  Of  these, 
115  were  United  States'  vossols. 

Of  the  classes  of  vessels,  beside  steamers,  there  were 
55  fiigatps  (vessels  of  war),  114  barks,  16,')  brigs,  03 
hermnidirodite  briijs,  155  schooners,  and  (!8  pilot  boats. 

The  cliicf  coasting  trade  of  the  republic,  on  the 
Oidf  of  Mexico,  is  performed  by  schooners  l)etWeeii 
Tain|)ioo,  Tuspan,  Sisal,  Campecho,  Tatiasco,  Minntit- 
lan,  Alvurado,  and  Tlacotalpun.  For  this  trade,  a  few 
vessels  exist  of  about  a  hundred  tons  burden,  built  at 
Caixpecho,  and  are  equal  to  American  vessels  of  like 
quality  in  resjject  to  capacity,  sailing  jirope-ties,  ami 
(iurabilif}-.  National  vessels  make  voyages  only  to 
the  [wrts  of  New  Orleans  and  Cuba  ;  and  in  the  year 
1852  only  seven  sail  were  thus  employed,  and  the 
amount  of  coasting  in  the  same  tiiiiu  was  very  ^niall. 
There  apwais  to  be  no  increase  in  this  trade,  nor  in 
the  building  of  vessels.     The  commerce  with  foreign 
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oenntries  is  reported  recently  to  have  decreased ;  and 
with  the  United  States,  in  particular,  to  be  on  the  de- 
cline. The  cause  of  this  change  is  considered  to  be 
the  lii);h  rates  of  duties,  both  on  importa  and  exports, 
and  the  additional  char^^es,  local  as  well  as  internal. 
It  is  linown  that  the  litte  President  of  Mexico  (Santa 
Anna),  a  short  time  liofore  his  abdication,  had  granted 
privileges  and  special  concessions  to  certain  European 
houses  for  the  intro<luction  of  fortign  merchandise  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  at  from  2.5  to  80  per  cent,  less  than 
the  regular  impost  l)y  the  established  tariff.  As  this 
involved  a  palpable  violation  of  the  treaty  lictwecn 
the  United  State)?  and  Mexico,  tlie  American  minister 
to  that  country,  under  date  of  April  10, 1856,  protested 
against  such  pri-ileges  and  special  concessions.  Un- 
der such  .1  system,  American  merchants  were  reduced 
to  the  neco.i.«it'-  of  witnessing  the  products  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  contributing  to  the  fortunes  of  European 
merchants ;  while  they  were  denied  the  right,  notwith- 
standing treaty  stipulations,  of  importing  similar  mer- 
chandise on  the  samo  verms,  under  a  penalty  of  confis- 
cation, and  a  fine  to  llie  extent  of  the  marltet  value  of 
the  cargoes  at  the  place  of  importation. 

The  I'rin-ipal  I\irta  are  Acapulco,  hit.  10°  50'  SO" 
north,  long.  !)0°  (6'  west,  the  Iiest  sc-k-port  on  the 
western  coi.8t  of  Mexico,  and  is  capable  of  containing 
a  large  navy  with  perfect  safety.  Tamplco,  a  consid- 
erable commercial  port  on  the  eaKtern  coast  of  Mexico, 
in  Ittt.  22°  15'  W'  north,  long.  97°  52'  west.  The 
shifting  of  the  Imr  at  the  mouth  of  ♦ho  river,  and  tlie 
shallowness  of  the  water  on  it,  which  Is  sometimes  un- 
der 8  feet  and  rarely  al>ove  15  feet,  are  serious  ol)stacle8 
to  the  grii'.vtii  of  the  port.  Vessels  that  can  not  enter 
the  port,  loiul  and  unload  by  means  of  lighters,  moor- 
ing outside  the  bar,  so  that  in  event  of  a  gale  from  tlie 
north,  tliey  can  readih"  get  to  sea.  Vera  Cruz,  the 
principal  »ea-|>ort  on  tlic  eastern  coast  of  Mexico,  lat. 
19°  11'  62"  north,  long.  9(i°  8'  Ah"  west.  The  har- 
l)or  lies  Iwtween  tlie  town  and  tlie  inland  of  San  Juan 
de  UP'S,  about  2400  feet  wide  ;  it  is  insecure,  the  an- 
chorage lieing  very  ba<l,  and  no  vessel  is  safe  unless 
made  fast  to  iron  rings  fixed  into  the  wall  of  tlie  castle 
on  the  Island,  and  even  then  accidents  souietiines  oc- 
cur, (iuaymus,  a  sea-port  town  of  Smiora,  on  the 
.iulf  of  (California,  at  tlie  mouth  of  a  considerable 
river,  lat.  27^  65'  north,  '-Jiig.  110°  10'  west.  It  is 
neither  l-~ge  nor  well  liuiii,  liut  its  liarlHir  is  the  liest 
on  the  western  coast  of  Mexico,  and  it  h:is  an  active 
and  increasing  trade. 

jWi.  Porta  <>i>en  for  Forfign  Trade. — Guaynias,  (>a- 
margo,  Mier,  Piedras-negras,  Monterey,  Laredo,  Toii- 
ala,  /iipiiluta,  (iuutnacoalcos,  l.a  Ventosa. 

Tonnafi*'  Ihitiea  nml  Port  ('hargei  nt  Vern  Crtiz. — f)n 
foreign  ships  and  national  vessels  from  foreign  ports, 
per  ton  (the  Mexican  ton  is  12  per  cent,  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States),  fl  60;  fees  of  oiptnin  of  the 
jKirt,  ^3  50;  wal.T  dues  (Mexican  vessels  in  the  coast- 
ing trade  pay  OJ  cents  per  ton,  as  water  tax,  but  are 
exempt  from  tonnage  duty),  ^'2^  cents  ;  stanijied  paper 


for  entering  and  clearing,  ^  80 ;  pilotage,  either  way 
per  foot,  $2  50 ;  pilot-boat,  with  four  or  six  oars  *8 ! 
bills  of  health,  if  required,  $4 ;  to  consul  of  cnii'ntrv 
where  destined,  $4  ;  visit  of  health  officer,  $2.  Whnrf. 
age  and  municipal  dnes  are  veiy  insignificant.  The 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  in  use  in  Mexico,  are 
the  same  as  those  of  Spain.  At  the  port  of  Tampico 
the  dues  and  charges  are  quite  the  same  as  at  Vera 
Cruz.     Hospital  dues  at  the  former  port  are  (10. 

Tnriff  Jifffttlationt — The  tariff  regulations  of  Mex- 
ico  have  been  subject  to  frequunt  changes  of  lute.  The 
rates  established  by  the  tariflTs  of  1845,  ISS.'i,  and  iHhC 
will  be  found  in  the  Comparative  Tarlffn  issued  hv  the 
State  ; 'ipartment.  Part  II.  The  details  of  the  tariff 
of  .lanuury  31,  186(>,  are  as  follows  : 

Charge*  on  Kf  «»«/*.— Tonnage,  Ifil  per  ton;  free  nf 
tonnage,  if  in  ba'last  to  load  logwood,  specie,  etc  •  nr 
if  liringing  coal  for  the  Mexican  deposits;  or  if  only 
bringing  passengers  or  mails. 

Prohibitioim.—lWanAy,  of  sugar-cane  ;  and  all  other 
j  except  that  made  out  of  grape — excepting  gin    rum 
'  and  others  named  in  the  tariff,  in  liottles,  or  jar's :  su! 
gars,  of  all  kinds  ;  rice  ;  buttons,  with  the  Mexican  or 
:  foreign  arms ;  coffee ;  wax,  made  up  in  candles  ■  tiK 
!  scene  pamphlets,  liooks,  etc. ;  flour  of  wheat,  exrept 
at  Acapulco,  Yucatan,  Tainpico,  Mntanioras,  and  the 
'  custom-houses  of  the  northern  frontier,     lor  rPL'iila. 
I  tions,  see  Comparative  iarifff,  Part  II.     Hoots,  shops 
slippers  of  leather  with  soles  ;  rein-bitts  and  simrs  of 
I  Mexican  fashion  ;  books  prohiliited  by  coin),ptent  .i-i 
thority  ;  lard,  subject  to  the  same  exceptions  (omlttin 
Acapulco)  as  flour;    saddles,   and  appurtenances  iif 
Mexican  fashion  ;  playing-cards,  of  Mexican  fashion' 
s"arfs.   Mexican  fashion,  of  all   kinds ;  specklKl  or 
printed  textures  imitating  the  same ;  wlioat,  and  all 
kinds  of  grain  and  seeds ;  blankets,  woolen  or  cotton 
or  mixed    excepting  ccverlets  and  bed-coverings  of 
piqui^,  without  seams. 

Additional  Duty  to  Tariff.— \.  Municipal  duty  will 
will  Ix)  12i  cents  on  each  package  of  8  urmhas  wcijjlit, 
payable  at  the  time  of  iniportation.  2.  I'or  iinnrovp! 
ment  of  the  country,  20  per  cent,  on  the  import  dutv. 
3.  International  duty,  10  per  cent,  on  importation  dutv, 
payable  ut  tlie  time  of  sending  tlio  goods  to  the  jnlf! 
rior.  1.  Contra  rtgistro,  is  20  per  I'ont.  uii  ini|.(in, 
payalilo  at  tlie  final  place  where  goods;  are  sent,  o, 
Ainor'^zation  duty  of  the  public  dolit  li((uidati'd  an'l 
consolidated  :  tliis  duty  will  bo2.')perccnt.ohtliciinix)rt 
duty,  and  tie  iNiyable  in  full  at  the  (icneral  Treasurv 
Department  of  the  nation,  with  Imndsof  the  public  debt 
liquidatcil  tipd  ujnstdiiUted, 

Export  JHity. — (Jn  coin  and  wrought  ffM,  1}  |ier 
cent.;  on  coined  silver,  8J  per  cent,;  iri  siher  Ijars, 
stain|x'd  by  mint,  7  per  cent.  All  the  remaining  goods, 
products,  and  national  nianufa(^,.urps,  nut  specitiiMl 
may  be  oxiHirted  without  paying  any  duty. 

All  laws,  docrees,  circulars  and  orders,  whirli  an-  in 
conflict  with  thistiirif)'.  directly  or  indirectly,  will  cci^e 
immediately  after  puldicatimi  uf  tliu  present  new  one. 


I'no    lnHMA    InTOK'K    r.NIIXH    NlW    TABirr   or  JANCiRT    itlsT,    1^8, 

Innote4  of  Ik*  foUoteing  good*  thiiiped  l>i/  tks  lutiMoribtr  for  Captain to  t/it  eoiurifmntnt 

<tf. ,  mtreKanU  o/tKt  port  of  Y-'ra  CVtM  (j/tu^co),  whttker  thta  reiuel  U  bound. 


Msrkf. 


Grwt  wvi|{bl 
uf rftrh. 


P.  M.  R   1  Ui  10. 


to  (ten).    I  (one)  auin 
I    UI. 


wlilob  pay  l.y  m««.  '' "  "J  "'"'  | 


parkfti^ci. 

Balis  of 

common 

III*. 


i,lil. 


Kio.oisi  (one  hun- 1  (oav)  yard, 
ilrcil  thousand) 
ykrdi,  I 


i.iiu<«riii,Ki, 

>|i«cllt<il. 


Whlto 
Oiillnsr/ 
cotton. 


Naw  YoEK,  (date.) 
*  100  yards  Kngllali  are  equal  to  IW  I  MOO  .Mcilcnn. 


(Signature), 


In  this  manner  all  invoices  are  to  Iw  made  out,  ipe- 
cifVing  everA-  one  of  its  pni'kages.  The  total  number 
«if  ps(  kages  to  Iw  sp<!cified  in  words  also. — t.'om.  Uela- 
ftoM,  U.  S. 


Miohlgan.  a  north-western  State  of  the  repulillr, 
lies  between  iat.  41°  411' and  18^  mirth,  and  lietwwn 
82°  26'  and  90'  ;t4'  west  from  (irceiiwicli,  or  5=  IM' 
and  13°  33'  west  from  Washington,     It  consists  of 
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tvo  Mninsulas,  and  contains  66,243  iqaare  miles. 
Population  in  1810,  was  4528 ;  in  1820,  9448 ;  in  1880, 
gli8Hi» ;  in  1840,  212,276  ;  and  in  1860,  897,654. 

' Physical  Features,  etc. — The  surface  of  tlie  lower,  or 
southern  peninsula  is  gene'illy  level,  having  few  el- 
evations which  may  l)e  denominated  hills.  The  inte- 
rior \»  g«"tly  undulating,  rising  gradually  from  the 
lakes  to  the  centre  of  the  peninsula.  This  central  re- 
L'iim  iniiy  1)6  regarded  as  a  table  land,  elevated  about 
300  feet  "above  the  level  of  tlie  lakes,  covered  with  line 
foresto  of  timber,  oak  plains,  and  prairies.  Along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  are  sand-hills,  thrown 
up  by  the  winds  into  fantiistic  forms  generally  quite 
barren  and  naked.  The  part  lying  between  Lake  Hu- 
ron and  Saginaw  Bay  is  low  and  swampy.  No  part  of 
the  I'nitcd  States  is  better  supplied  with  fish,  aquatic 
fowl  and  game. 

There  were,  In  this  State,  in  1850,  1,929,110  acres  of 
land  improved  :  and  2,454,780  acree  of  unimproved  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  .arms,  $51,872,446,  and  the  value 
of  iaiplements  and  machinery,  $2,891,.S71.  Livc<  stock 
—horses,  58,508 ;  asses  and  mules,  70 ;  milch  oiws, 
89  6"'!;  working  oxen,  55,360;  other  cattle,  119,171; 
sheep,  746,435 ;  swine,  205,847 ;  value  of  live  s'.ock, 
$8,008,734. 

Anricnltural  Products,  etc. — Wheat,  4,925,888  bush- 
els; rye,  10."),871 ;  Indian  corn,  5,641,420;  oats,  2,8(i(i,- 
Ooii ;  i)urloy,  78,249 ;  buckwheat,  472,917 ;  peas  and 
beans  74,254 ;  potatoes,  2,359,897 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
J177 ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $132,050 ; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $14,788  ;  pounds  of  butter 
made  7,005,878;  of  cheese,  1,011,492;  maple  sugar, 
2,439,794 ;  molasses,  19,823  gallons ;  l>ee8wax  and 
iioney,  3.')9,232;  wool,  pounds  produced,  2,048,283; 
llax,  7152  ;  silk  cocoons,  108  ;  hops,  10,00,3  pounds;  of 
tobacco,  1245;  hay,  tons  of,  404,9.34;  clover  seeds, 
IC  08!)  bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  9285  ;  flax  seed,  519 
luiihels  ;  and  were  made,  16.')4  gallons  of  wine  ;  value 
of  home-made  manufactures  $340,947  ;  of  slaughtered 
animals  ijl,328,327. 

Of  tlie  northern  peninsula,  Mr.  Schoolcraft  says : — 
"  Portions  of  it  are  the  mere  developement  of  subliiUB 
scenerv  which  pertains  to  that  comparatively  elevated 
portion  of  the  continent.  Mountains  and  lakes,  plains, 
rivers,  and  forests,  spread  over  it  with  a  iioldness  of 
outline  which  may  t)e  said  to  constitute  almost  a  pecu- 
liar type  of  North  American  Geography.  This  divis- 
ion eiiiljraees  the  mineral  region.  It  is  of  little  value 
for  the  uses  nf  agriculture.  The  interior  aboimds  in 
small  lakes.  On  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior  are  several 
lar^^e  Imvs  anl  good  harbors.  Kecent  explorations 
here  liave  discovered  immense  deposits  of  rich  copper 
ore ;  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Superior  is  a  series 
of  lofty  Idulfs  and  isolated  rocks,  having  the  appear- 
ance of  ruins,  tottering  wails,  and  caverns,  /.a  TAn- 
ptUe,  or  the  Arched  Kook,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  this 
character,  as  are  the  Pictured  Uocks,  otv.  There  are 
also  several  piituresquo  cascades." 

The  Boutherii  peninsula  of  Michigan  is  '<;  .ined  by 
several  large  rivers  and  iiinnerous  smaller  streams, 
whiili,  risiii){  in  the  interior,  pass  otf  in  easterly, 
westerly,  and  northerly  directions  into  the  lakes.  Kai- 
dinanil  Huron  Kivers  How  into  Lake  Lrie,  Kouge  Kiver 
into  Detroit  .Strait,  Clinton  and  Hlack  Kivers  into  the 
Stmit  of  St.  Clair,  Kngiuaw  Kiver  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion of  litibawasso,  I'lint,  and  Cass  liivers  outers  .Sag- 
inaw Hay,  Thunder  Hay,  Chelioigan  Hiver,  and 
Home  sundirr  streams  fall  into  Lake  Huron.  .St,  .io- 
neph,  (irand,  Kalamazoo,  and  Maskegiin  Uivers  How 
into  Lake  .Michigan.  Many  small  lakes  of  pure  water, 
Ktocked  with  lish  of  line  quality,  nrn  found  in  the  in- 
terior. This  State  lM)nlers  on  four  of  the  great  lakes, 
viz,,  Krie,  Huron,  Michigan,  and  Superior.  'I'lie  prin- 
i'i{ml  rivers  of  the  upper  peninsula  are  Ontonagon, 
Ilnnin,  Menunioneo,  Kloutreul,  St,  Mary,  Kagle,  I'e- 
dar,  White  Kish,  lUack,  Sturgeon,  llapid,  and  Manis- 
tie.    The  principal  islands  arc  Druuunond,  Sugar,  St. 


IBM. 

1»55, 

8.37,148 

640,898 

897,159 

787,830 

687,489 

629,895 

Joseph,  Bois  Blanc,  Mackinaw,  Manitov,  and  Btaver 
Island,  in  Lakes  Huron  and  Michigan ;  Isle  Royale 
and  the  Apostles,  in  Luke  Superior. 

Manufactures,  e<c.— There  were  in  this  State  in  1850, 
15  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  of  $94,000,  employing 
78  males  and  61  females,  manu  acturing  141,670  yards 
of  cloth,  valued  at  $90,242  ;  1  establishment  making  pig 
iron,  with  n  capital  of  $15,000,  employing  25  persons, 
producing  660  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $21,000 ; 
63  establishments  with  a  capital  of  $196,450,  employing 
337  persons,  and  makbig  2070  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  $279,697 ;  231  flouring  and  grist  mills,  477 
saw  mills,  45  tanneries  ;  57  printing  offices,  68  news- 
papers, 3  daily,  2  semi-weekly,  47  weekly,  2  semi- 
monthly, and  3  monthly  publications.  Aggregate 
number  of  copies  published,  3,247,736.  Capitcl  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  $5,764,645 ;  value  of  manu- 
factured articles,  $10,407,285.  There  were,  Januarj-, 
18.' 6,  690  miles  of  railroad  in  operation. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  an  Detroit,  the 
metropolis,  Monroe,  Ann  Arbor,  Ypsiianti,  Adrian, 
Jackson,  Marshall,  Kalamazoo,  Lansing,  the  capital, 
St.  Josephs,  Mackinac,  Grand  Haven,  and  Sault  St. 
Marie.  There  were  in  1854,  6  banks  and  1  branch, 
with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,084,718.  Exports 
(1852)  in  American  vessels,  of  domestic  produce,  to 
the  value  of  $100,436  ;  in  foreign  vessels,  $31,930 ;  of 
foreign  produce  in  American  vessels,  $4338 ;  in  foreign 
vessels,  $84-18.  Total  valua,  $14.'),142.  Imports  in 
American  vessels,  $191,976 ;  foreign  vessels,  $4264. 
Total  value,  $196,240.     Tonnage,  1853,  4,591,284. 

The  shipments  from  Detroit  were  as  follows : 

Flour bbls. 

Wheat b"«h. 

Indian  corn *' 

White  Fish. — One  of  the  largest  and  most  important 
items  in  the  commerce  of  Detroit,  is  the  trade  in  white 
tish.  From  the  head  of  Lake  Erie  to  the  head  of  Lake 
Superior,  including  Lake  Michigan,  during  the  fall 
and  spring  montlis,  the  fisheries  form  on  important 
branch  of  our  western  commerce.  But  probably  there 
is  no  place  of  the  same  area  along  our  lakes  and  rivers 
which  is  so  valuable  in  this  particular,  as  the  river 
contiguous  to  this  city.  From  Fighting  Island,  to  the 
northern  point  of  Belle  Isle,  a  distance  of  17  miles, 
there  is  one  complete  fishery,  from  which  large  num- 
bers of  fish  are  yearly  taken.  The  cost  of  taking  them, 
when  the  run  is  fine,  is  verv  light,  and  fishermen  realize 
large  profits.  They  are  known  througli  uU  the  States, 
and  are  esteemed  among  the  choicest  delicacies  to  be 
iiad  in  anj*  market.  'I'he  large  demand  creates  a  corres- 
ponding valuation,  and  in  every  city  they  have  become 
the  first  t)rnnd  of  fish  sought.  The  river  tisli  ore  gen- 
erally larger,  fatter,  and  better  flavored  than  those  of 
the  lakes,  and  are,  therefore,  always  in  greater  de- 
mand, and  always  command  better  prices.  In  New 
York,  Hoston,  New  Orleans,  and  even  San  Francisco, 
the  Detroit  Kiver  white  fish  arc  eagerly  sought  for. 

The  season  of  IS.Oo  was  a  remnrkat)ly  good  one.  At 
the  fisheries  (alxiut  50  in  numlH>r),  between  Fighting 
Island  and  Belle  Isle,  over  7000  barrels,  or  some 
7U0,«M)0  llsh,  have  beeii  taken.  About  half  of  these 
have  been  sold  fresh,\at  an  average  of  11  cents  each, 
bringing  in  a  revenue  of  $3850.  The  remaining  por- 
tions art!  mo.stly  held  by  the  fishermen  until  naviga- 
tion shall  o|>en  totlieni  the  southern  and  eastern  trade. 
These  3r)00  Imrrels,  when  sold,  will  nett  the  holders 
aliout  $30,000,  or  in  tho  neighborhood  of  $8  or  $9  per 
liarrel,  l''rom  tho  lisliories  upon  lleilo  Isle  about  7000 
liah  were  tak('n,  a  majority  of  whici,  were  stdd  fresh. 
The  remnimler  of  them  were  caught  below  the  city, 
mostly  ujHin  the  American  side  of  the  river. 

The  nu'tliod  of  catching  fish  here  in  the  river  differs 
somewhat  from  the  means  adopted  for  lake  fishing. 
There  gill-nets  are  the  principal  agency  employed, 
while  seines  are  the  instruments  heru  used. 
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nil. 

Lake  Superior. 8,000 

Lake  Michigan 15,000 

Uke  Huron 14,000 


Tho  nnmber  of  barrels  caught  annually  ta  the  lake 
flsherios  la  nearly  as  follows : 

BbU. 

LskeErlo 8,000 

Detroit  Elver 7.000 

Total 3P50 

These  are  sold  at  an  average  price  of  $11  per  barrel, 
the  aggregate  amount  of  sales  being  $462,000,  or  nearly 
$500,000.  Probably  one  sixth  of  all  the  llsh  caught 
in  Lakes  Michigan,  Huron,  and  Superior,  are  trout ; 
the  remainder  being  white  fish.  They  are  commonly 
caught  by  gill-ncta,  sot  some  10  miles  distant  from  the 
shore.  Large  quantities  of  the  fish  are  taken  from 
the  Detroit  Kiver,  which  they  ascend  from  Lake  Erie 
to  spawn.  On  their  return  to  the  lake  they  are  cap- 
tured. Tho  number  of  fisheries  in  tho  river  is  50. 
In  some  of  the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  lakes,  enor- 


mous quantities  of  pickerel  are  caught.  Not  less  than 
1000  barrels  are  taken  annually  from  Fox  River,  Wis. 
consin  ;  (tom  Saginaw  Kiver,  Michigan,  1500  bn'rrpU  • 
St.  Clair  River,  Michigan,  1500 ;  Maumee  Kiver' 
Ohio,  8000  barrels,  and  an  equal  quantity  of  basa,  mull 
let,  etc.,  making  a  total  of  10,000  barrels,  which  are 
sold  for  $8  60  per  barrel,  or  $86,000  in  the  aggregate. 
The  annual  product  of  the  lakes  and  tribntar}-  rivers 
is  thus  shown : 


BUi. 

The  Lakes 8fi,000 

Detroit  Ulver 7,000 

Other  rivers 10,000 


Valiif. 
|8H,Vl00 
77,(100 
W,(K)0 


ToUl 52,000  »54;,t)00 

See  Hunt's  Mag.,  vl.,  833,  xix.,  19  (J,  U.  Wiu 
LlAMs),  xxii.,  131. 


FoBxiOM  CoimcRCB  or  tiik  Stati  or  MioniOAN,  raou  Ootobkk  1,  ISiO,  to  July  1,  1866. 


TMra  ending 

Eiporta. 

Import.. 

Tommg.  a«»ml.         |         Dlilrlre 

Toniiflire, 

DamiiUe. 

roKlfn. 

Tut.1. 

ToUl. 

Amcrieiin. 

For.l(pi. 

I-ii...ii,„i. 

Sept  80,  1S«1 

»53,2»0 

•  •  >  • 

$58,290 

$29,076 

.... 

802   ' 

804 

18M 

e»4 

• . .  • 

694 

1S,87T 

.... 

18J8 

1,010 

1,010 

2,159 

.... 

.... 

18!M 

•  • . . 

.... 

1,888 

.... 

1S28 

.  .*. 

.  •  .  . 

^695 

.... 

• .  • 

1828 

1,820 

•  •  •  > 

1,820 

8,774 

.... 

.... 

1827 

•  •  •  • 

.  •  •  • 

.  •  •  . 

8,440 

.... 

.... 

182» 

.... 

.  . 

2,967 

.... 

MM  

Total 

1,588 

1,589 

21.815 

60 

^7,902 

.... 

$57,802 

$88,679 

50 

■  :■."-:::-' 

Sept  80,  1881 

$18,802 

$12,892 

$27,299 

48 

1 

—            nnv) 

1982 

9,2.S4 

•  •  •  ■ 

9,284 

2a«48 

18.'M 

9,0M 

.... 

9,0M 

63,N7rt 

644 

210 

18.14 

86,(W1 

86,n'Jl 

106  eoa 

2.767 

216 

1885 

68,480 

$1,S.V) 

64.880 

1!U>,629 

1.6S,) 

629 

1880 

57,181 

4,050 

61,281 

C02,287 

7.V) 

803 

1887 

69.790 

69,790 

1,879 

8,2,58 

1838 

126,6«0 

12.V>«0 

2.56,662 

1,+so 

1,.548 

1889 

188,806 

l-n*).'. 

176,2-21 

8,708 

1.980 

1840 

Total 

162,228 



162,229 

i;)8,610 

4.7.86 

0.870 

1678,340 

$5,4(M1 

$088,746 

$1,4»1,484 

17,737 

14,064 

....         !          

Sept  80,  1841 

$88,629 

$88,5a» 

$187,800 

875 

4.734 

t 

•■••      i      11,524 

IH42 

202,229 

•  ■  .  • 

262,229 

80,784 

1,714 

4.640 

9moa.     I84S 

262,994 

262.B9J 

76.870 

4.t:i 

1..VI7 

"* 

Juna80,  1844 

«9«.»()1 

298.901 

120,678 

18 

N757 

..;:  1   ■■■■  : 

1845 

251,220 

.  .  .  • 

£51,221) 

41,958 

1,807 

8,.^42 

••■•  1   :::: 

1846 

25i,«m 

.... 

2ai,M»0 

154,928 

Mo 

27.020 

1847 

9;t,7'.t5 

98,795 

87,608 

410 

;i«,171 

1S4S  

iii,;m 

$441 

1I1,6«.S 

li.%.760 

180,800 

87,614 

1          '    1 

184» 

127,844 

6,007 

IH2,>t51 

0M41 

88,919 

90.605 

1S.V) 

ToUl 

182,045 

• ... 

ia2,l>4.'> 

U4,l02 
$1,008,  Ui) 

7,1182 

40,710 

.... 

■^,i_\ 

$1,875,641 

$5,448 

$1,881,089 

•ti»fiU 

814,209 

.... 

June  80,  KM 

$188,4.18 

$7,978 

$191,426 

$182,146 

7,8.W 

45,102 

•  •..     1    4i,;:4 

18,W  

182,866 

12,TS6 

UM.Vi 

196,240 

4.8S4 

6.5,097 

1S.'.8 

29.\8(»9 

57,876 

,'158,rt85 

211,280 

8,01  i.'i 

71,928    1       ....      ; 

1854 

405.H1 

2!l,814 

481.495 

81)4.286 

9,405 

22,790    1       ....      1       .    ■ 

1855 

M6,sa5 

41,261) 

.'>«S,II»1 

2S1,.S7« 

24,415 

HS19I1          

1856 

895,624 

85,404 

9Sl,ii2S 

880,668 

22,072 

27,128 

The  priucipal  port  Is  Detroit,  a  large  and  <lnnri.'<hing 
city  on  the  Detrnit  Kiver,  opposite  Windsur.  tlio  ter- 
minus of  the  (ireat  Western  ((!aria(la>  li^iilroad,  wliieh 
here  cmnects  by  ferry  with  the  Mirlilgnn  Central 
Kailroacl,  together  forming  a  convenient  line  lietweeii 
Niagara  and  (.)hicaf^.  It  is  nl.u  tlie  south-western  ter- 
minui<  ,.>  tlie  Detroit  and  Milwuiikie  Kailmad;  and  a 
line  (the  Detroit  ami  Toledo  Kailroad)  is  now  in  prog- 
ress til  connect  with  tlie  rnllroaiis  centering  at  Tulrdo. 
It  b.'is  one  ufthe  finest  harbors  in  tlie  I'lilted  .States, 
and  is  adrairalily  adapteil  for  commerce.  It  has  aUo 
extensive  matiufaotures,  rliiefiy  machinery,  agricul- 
tural ini|i|ptnentii,  etc.,  and  a  large  trade  in  liinilxtr. 
Ou  the  wliole,  il  is  a  must  tloiirisliing  place,  and  ranks 
as  tliB  first  citv  tif  tlie  Htate.  I'opulatinn  in  \>*itU, 
60,418.  Detroit  wa-i  fdundcd  in  ITtiO  by  the  I'rench, 
and  was  for  ina'.y  years  tiio  .State  capital.  Twenty- 
live  yeaf!*  ago  •L  ha<l  only  2<K)()  InhaiiilantH.  The  ton- 
nagti  of  Detroit  In  18oli  was  M.fM  t<ins. 

I'nrt  Huron. — .Vtown  at  tho  mmith  of  lilnck  Kiver, 
on  the  .St.  Clair,  and  two  miie^  Huiith  of  Ij<ke  llnnn. 
It  has  a  large  lunilier  liuninexs  and  fine  general  tmde. 


MioroaOOpeS.  Invented  nearly  at  tlie  same  timi' 
in  Italy  and  Holland,  A.  i>.  ll!21.  'lho,<e  with  ili.ulile 
glanses  wern  iniide  at  tile  period  when  the  law  of  re- 
fraction was  discovered,  alMUit  1024.  I'lie  hoiuir  of  this 
Invention  is  awarded  to  Dreliel  and  INirriielll.  ,Siil:ir 
inlcniscopes  were  invented  by  Dr.  lIcMike.  In  I'.n- 
gland,  irreiit  iinpniveinents  were  niuUe  In  tlii^  iiiiiro- 
scoiie  by  Henry  Maker.  K.K.S.,  who  wmte  two  troaU 
ises  upon  it  atwut  17(i:i. — lliorf.  Oiii, 

Mile  (  Uit.  mille  jmttiiiim,  a  tliousand  paces).  'I'he 
Roman  pace  being  five  feet,  and  a  Roina;i  fiHit  licini; 
ei|iial  to  11112  modern  t')ngllsli  imhes,  it  rullnws  th:it 
the  ancient  Roman  mile  was  n|uivalent  to  IDII  IJi- 
gllsli  yanis,  ur  very  nearly  ll-12tli«  of  an  Knglish  stat- 
ute mile.  The  Knglish  statute  mile  wa.i  delineil  (inii- 
dentally,  it  would  seem)  by  nn  act  pa.xeil  In  the  ;>.'itb 
year  of  tlio  n^lgn  of  tjueen  Kllzalieth,  by  which  |iprsonj 
were  forbidden  to  liiiild  witliln  three  ih('«s  of  Liiiidim; 
and  the  mile  was  declared  to  ho  8  I'urhings  of  III  porch- 
es of  KiJ  feet  each.  Tlie  statute  mile  is,  therefure,  ITCO 
yards,  or  5280  feet,     iSeo  Wi;i(iirrM  ami  M i'..v»riiKS. 

The  mile  is  used  im  an  itinerarv  msasuro  in  almost 
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1869 


Mm 


all  conntries  of  Earopo,  particularly  those  which  were 
formerly  under  the  sway  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  very 
dilVicult  to  conjecture  the  cause  which  has  given  rise 
to  the  great  direnity  of  its  values.     It  has  lieen  sup- 
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li  tb  "v  in  80U19  countries  the  Roman  mile  was  con- 


founueu  with  tu  ancient  Celtic  league.  The  following 
table  shows  the  length,  in  statute  miles  of  1760  yards, 
of  the  modem  mile,  and  also  the  leagues  of  various 
countries  in  English  yards  : 

Milk  op  DimnEKT  Nations. 

Kngllah  y'dl. 


4,268 

8,100 

10,126 

6.869 


EnglUh  yMi. 

IrUh  mile 8,038 

Italian 2,026 

Lithuanian 9,TS4 

Oldenburg 10,820 

Persian  ParosanK. ....  6,086 

Polish  (Short  nillo) . . .  6,U96 

"      (long  inllo). . . .  8,101 

Porlnenose  Icguos. ..  6,780 

Prussian  mile 8,468 

Koinan  (anclont) 1,618 

"       (inoJorn) 2,085 

Russian  vcrsts 1,167 

Saxon  mile 9,005 

Scotch 1,984 

Sllcslan 7,088 

Spanish  Icguos,  legal. .  4,630 

"           "      com..  7,416 

.iuathinmlle 10,125 

Hweillsh 11,704 

Swiss 9,106 

Turkey  berries 1,821 

Westplmllan  mile. . . .  12,155 


_     ly'in 

Arabian  mile 2,148 

Bohemian. 10,187 

Brabant. 6,082 

K^L:;::::::::  ''Z 

Danish  mile 8,244 

KncIWi 1J60 

Engllsli  (gcog.) 2,026 

Kng.(gcM)g.)  leagues..  8,076 

Flemish 6,869 

Froncii  art.  leagues. . .  4,860 

"      marine  "    ...  6,076 

••      legal  leagues, 

of  2,0uo  tolses 

German  miles  (geog.) 

I'  "     (long). . 

"     (short) 

Hamburg  mile 8,244 

Hanover lli')6« 

Homo 10,847 

Putch 6,896 

Hungarian 9,118 

Milford-Haveu,  a  harlwr  of  r.ngland,  on  a  basin 
or  deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  on  the  coast  of  South 
Wales,  county  Pembroke,  forming  one  of  the  best  ports 
in  the  liritish  dominions.  Latitude  of  St.  Anne's 
llea'lx,  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  entrance, 
and  on  which  are  three  light-houses,  with  fixed  lights, 
61°  41'  N.,  long.  50°  10'  26"  AV.  Length  of  haven 
olKiut  1.")  miles ;  average  breadth,  2  miles.  It  is  com- 
pletely land-locked,  has  deep  water,  and  the  whole 
8hipping  of  the  empire  might  ride  here  as  safely  as  in 
dock,  in  any  weather ;  while  the  access  is  easy,  and 
tlie  ejjress  can  be  accomplished,  by  aid  of  the  strong 
elili,  even  in  hend  winds.  It  has  for  some  time  been  a 
favorite  scheme  with  the  southern  States  to  have  a  line 
of  steuniers  l)etwepn  this  [lort  and  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
and  thereby  secure  a  portion  of  the  importing  and  car- 
nin;;  trade  now  absorbed  by  the  ports  of  New  York 
iind  Koston. 

Milk  (!■>.  f'^it;  It.  /^..7b;  Lot.  /-oc"),  a  fluid  se- 
creted liy  the  femalo  of  all  those  animals  denominated 
nnmiiinlin,  and  evidently  intended  for  the  nourish- 
ment of  her  offspring.  The  milk  of  every  animal  has 
certain  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
milk,  Itut  the  animal  whose  milk  is  most  used  by 
man,  and  with  which,  consequently,  we  are  be.'tt  nc- 
qualnt.'il,  U  the  cow.  The  external  character  of  all 
niilK  U  tlmt  of  n  white  opaquu  fluid,  having  a  sweet- 
ish tuste,  and  a  sjiecillc  gravity  somewhat  greater 
thiiu  th;it  of  water.  When  allowed  to  remain  at  rest, 
it  separates  into  2  parts  ;  a  thick  whitish  lluid  called 
(renin,  c(dlecting  in  a  tbin  stratum  over  its  surface, 
and  n  more  dense  waterj'  body,  remaining  l)elow. 
Milk  which  has  stood  for  some  time  after  the  sejiara- 
tion  of  the  creom,  becomes  acescent,  and  tlu^ii  coagn- 
Ittfes.  When  the  coiigulum  is  prp:4scd  gently,  a  serous 
flulil  is  forced  out,  ami  there  remains  the  caseous  part 
of  the  milk,  or  pure  cheese.  Kutter,  one  of  the  most 
valualde  animal  products,  is  solidilicd  cream,  and  is 
obtained  nrtilicially  liy  churniug.  Milk  has  always 
lieen  n  favorite  food  of  most  ICuropen  nations,  and 
especially  of  the  liritish.  Larlr  et  ca,ne  virtint,  »ayn 
Ciesar  of  our  ancestors ;  and  the  same  articles  still 
continue  to  form  a  large  part  of  our  8ul)si8tenL'e,  See 
articles  llun'Kii,  Ciikesk,  DAiitr. 

Millet  (tier,  llirse;  Kr.  Millrt,  Mil ;  It.  Mtglio, 
Panicaslrello ;  S|>.  Mijo  ;  Lat.  Milium,  J'anicum  milia- 
ceum).  There  are  II  distinct  species  of  millet ;  the 
Polish  millet,  the  common  or  (iernian  millel,  and  the 
Indian  millet.     It  is  cultivated  as  a  sjieoies  of  grain  ; 


and  is  sometimes  employed  to  feed  poultrj-,  and  as  » 
substitute  for  rice.  The  Indian  millet  grows  to  a 
large  size ;  but  the  autumns  in  England  are  seldom 
drj'  and  warm  enough  to  allow  of  its  being  cultivated 
here. — Loddon's  Euegc.  of  Agriculture, 

Milliner.  Defined  by  Shakspeare  and  Johnson 
aa  a  se'ler  of  ribbons  and  dresses  for  women,  a  very 
ancient  occupation ;  the  term  is  supposed  to  be  derived 
from  Milan.  There  are  men-milliners,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  such  a  trade  by  the  male  sex  has  been  strongly 
and  justly  censured.  In  1810,  men-milliners  and 
other  classes  of  an  epicene  character  were  very  strong- 
ly censured  in  the  Society  of  Arts.  Young  females 
are  employed  at  all  seasons,  and  in  nil  weathers,  to 
carry  bandboxes  through  the  streets,  exposed  to  the 
insolence  of  libertines,  and  the  perils  of  vicious  exam- 
ple, while  the  perfumed  coxcomb  ["  He  was  perfumed 
like  a  milliner." — Shakspeare.']  measures  ribbons  safc- 
h'  at  home,  or  folds  gauzes,  and  lisps  the  while  in 
lady  phrases  to  females  of  distinction. — Butler. 

Mill-atones  (Ger.  MHUsteme;  Fr.  Pierrea  meu- 
liei-es ;  It.  Mole  macine;  Sp.  Muelat  de  Moltno ;  Rus. 
Schemowoi  kamen),  the  large  circular  stones,  which, 
when  put  in  motion  by  machinery,  grind  com  and 
other  articles.  The  diameter  of  common  mill-stones 
is  from  5  to  7  feet,  and  their  thickness  varies  from  12 
to  18  inches.  These  stones  have  been  principally  im- 
ported from  Rouen  and  other  parts  of  France;  the 
burr-stones  of  that  country  being  supposed  to  be  more 
durable  than  our  own.  The  island  of  Milo,  in  the 
Archipelago,  furnishes  mill-stones  of  a  very  excellent 
quality.  They  are  exported  to  Greece,  Italy,  and 
other  countries  on  the  Mediterranean,  where  they  are 
employed  in  grinding  the  hard  wheat,  or  grano  duro, 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  m.^caroni,  vermicelli,  etc. 
The  quarries  are  wrought  on  account  of  government, 
and  the  stones  sold  at  moderate  prices  fixed  by  a 
tariff",  which,  however,  leaves  a  handsome  profit  to  the 
State. — TouRNEFORT,  Voyage  au  Levant ;  Stron(i'.'} 
(jreece.  The  stones  used  by  milleri'  are  of  various 
sizes,  according  to  the  intensity  of  moving  power  ob- 
tainable. Technically,  the  two  stones  are  called  the 
runner  and  the  bedder ;  and  the  operation  of  "  hang- 
ing a  runner,"  or  adjusting  the  upper  stone  over  the 
lower,  is  one  of  some  delicacy ;  since  not  only  must 
the  two  lie  rigorously  parallel,  but  the  distance  be- 
tween them  must  depend  on  the  fineness  of  the  flour 
to  be  produced  and  on  the  rapidity  ^vith  which  the  up- 
per stone  rotates.  Other  things  being  equal,  the 
greater  the  velocity,  the  closer  must  the  stones  bo  to- 
gether, else  the  centrifugal  force  would  drive  awny 
the  corn  ungrouud  or  half-ground. 

Mineral  Pitch,  Maltha.  A  solid,  softish  bitu- 
men.    Sp.  gr,  about  1'5. 

Mineral  Tar.  The  bituminous  substance  called 
petmleiiin.  It  is  brown,  viscid,  and  unctiuius.  Its 
specific  gravity  is  0-X8.  It  is  found  in  llritain,  and 
on  the  continent  of  Kiirope,  in  the  West  Indies  (Har- 
boiloes  tar),  and  in  Persia.  It  may  be  resolved  by 
distilbitiini  iuto  na|)htha  and  petroleum. 

Mines  {Mine,  Kr. ;  Miryn,  or  Muii,  Welsh),  a  sub- 
terraneous work  or  excavation  fur  obtaining  metals, 
metallic  ores,  or  other  mineral  substances. 

Statistk's  snow  1X0  tnr,  PKomTxioss  or  tub  Mimes  or 

TIIK   I'UIM  II'AI.   OOONTBIES    I!)   TUB    WoHLIl. 

Austrian  Kinpirf. 

Iron— Average  produce. , .  .cwt  80,000,000     £3,000,000 

foal quintals.    4,28»,M41 

Copper "  44,"^) 

Oold marcs  5,0<M) 

Silver ••  94,195 

Russian  Umpire. 

Hllver lbs. 

Copper tons 

Till " 

Lead " 

Iron " 

ConI,  KM) "        .      , 

Salt,  alum,  etc 1,600,0(M) 


17,500 

£50,000 

18,IK)0 

l.'.'OO.OOO 

6,,'XH) 

,V)0,ooo 

6(),(VM) 

1,(HHt,000 

1,K50,(KK) 

9,000,000 

38,000,000 

19,000,000 

MIN 
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J'ranc*. 

i  Annual  T«Iue  of  minerals £t9,TT»,870 

(%>al  produce,  1815. tons    4,141,817 

IMglron "         800,000 

Salt "        898,000 

Pi'wtitia.  I 

Valno,194». £^^l)8,4ao 

Produce  of  lulno 1,818,177 

■'        I'roduceoffounderlcs, 8,662,888 

=  •        ZIno cwt.    a,ST4,N61 

Copper. "         708,(»1 

Coal. tons  18,197,182 

Peat "      8,778,S«2 

'  "       Bar  and  pig  Iron "         200,000 

Sunlan  Empire. 

Gold,  1.S49 lbs.        71,711 

Fine  gold £8,3fl0,7«8 

Iron tons       150,000 

VnltKl  SUUm. 

!toe  article  Uxiraii  Htatrs. 

Bortiria. 

lron,1847 tons        16,000 

topper  refined cwts.        11,013 

Btlglnm. 

Iron,  manufkcturcd,  1850 tons      2,<W,000 

Coal "      4,800,000 

BmU. 

tiold  and  sIlTor  produced  In  1650  in  the  old 
American  mines £7,000,000 

Dtnmark. 

Iron tons        13,000 

Xf/ypt. 

There  Is  an  Iron  foundory,  and  tliejr  are  able 
to  cast  60  cwt,  of  iron  "per  dny,  vnipluyinK 
50  cwt  ofcual. 
Oretc*. 

IniilEnlflcant  quantities  of  minerals  are  ex- 
tracted. 
Ilatnbwrg. 

Zinc  exported,  1849 cwts.       271,683 

IlolUmd. 

There  are  largo  engineering  estahllsliments. 
Mnrieo. 

I'ure  gold marcs        7,000 

Papul  Stittfu. 

ilarlron lbs.    2,000,000 

(ream  of  tartar "         7.'iO,000 

Hulphur. "      4,000,000 

PortugiU. 
Slrdlnici. 

Halt lbs.    8,000,000 

Iron tons        22,000 

,S7>ii<». 

Value— Estimated  proilaoe. £808,000 

Iron tons  18,000 

Stctdfn  (imt  Xontay. 

Hweilen,  1848  to  1»J"— Average. 

t'a»t  Iron tons  l.'ifl,907 

liar  iron "  36,218 

Steel  wares. "  10,518 

Silver ox.  774 

Chopper. cwts.  21  ,T»8 

Brass. "  1,572 

Tico  SiiHIif*. 

t«ulphur  exported  from  HIcily,  1817. . .  .cwts.     1,618,8,%8 
Huniac. "  147,000 

C7ii'n«, 

Britiih  ro»f»Mont — Tiuliet. 

Cuniidii. 

White  pine,  1K4A. pieces  404.690. . .  .feet  24.(!9<),t60  '■ 

Itedpine ••      141,705..."       6.i!a7,*W 

Oak, "        W1.1II2....  "       2.68».7.'>4  , 

F.lm "        97,2<M....  "       S,472.!t<W 

Prop<'rty  Kwewd,  IS4T £8,567,001 

Ciiiif  (//  Gnoil  Hope.  \ 

Ayulraliii—Smc  South  Wattt. 

Coal.  InI.M tons        4Ji,447 

(iold  inln>.<  at  Hatliurst 

Wt4tri-n~  Van  Vitmtn'i  iMnil. 

SimtA. 
Copper  ore  exported,  1818 tout        10,681 

Jiiinnh'a, 

t'fi/liin. 

Jfiiuriliun.  I 

Frntrh  PoMntUmt— Ifaytl . 

Coplwr  mines  ' 

SpftnUh  PoSHftaioru—i'ufta.  ^ 

Copper  ore  e«|)orleil,  \<Hii torn        81,782  ; 

Duth  Puutniunt—Jtua,  \ 

■'  TluixjHirted,  IMU m.    8,696,1166; 


Minim.  The  smallest  liquid  measure,  generally 
regarded  aa  al>out  equal  to  one  drop.  The  tiuid 
drachm  is  divided  into  60  minims. 

Minnesota,  a  nortli-westem  Territory  of  the  Unit. 
ed  States  of  America,  lies  between  lat.  42°  ;io'  and 
49°  N.,  and  long.  91°  and  108°  5"  W.  Area,  141,83'J 
square  miles.  Population,  1860,  wliites,  6,038;  col- 
ored,  89  j  total,  6,077 ;  in  1857  estimated  at  150,000. 

Physical  f'mturet. — Minnesota  is  an  elevated  table- 
land,  with  a  surface  but  little  varied,  being  mostly  a 
rolling  prairie,  abounding  witli  lakes  of  pure  water 
and  streams  which  flow  in  all  .lirections,  ex.;epting  to- 
ward the  west.  The  soil  is  a  fertile,  sandy  loam,  easily 
cultivated,  and  well  adapted  to  agricultural  purixHies. 
The  Mississippi  River  rises  centrally  in  the  Territory 
in  Itasca  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water.  The  river 
flows  first  in  an  eastern,  thence  in  a  southern  direc- 
tion, to  the  confines  of  the  Territory,  in  its  course  to 
the  ocean.  It  is  also  drained  bj'  the  Missouri  and  its 
numerous  tributaries,  t>e  Red  River  of  the  North 
whose  waters  pass  off  to  Hudson  Day,  and  tlio  St. 
Ixiuis  entering  Lake  Superior  on  the  eastern  l>order  of 
the  Territory.  Forests  of  pine  and  other  vulualile 
wootls  for  timber,  l)or(ler  the  principal  streama  and 
lead  and  copper  ore  have  been  found  to  some  extent 
and  iron  ore  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior.  Tlicie 
were  in  the  Territory  in  1850,  6,03,5  acres  of  Improved 
land,  and  23,846  acres  of  unimproved  luiiil  In  farms. 
Cosh  value  of  farms,  1161,918;   and  the  value  of 

implements  and  machinery,  ^15,981.     Live  Slock- 

Horses,  StiO;  asses  and  mules,  14;  milch  cows  U07' 
working  oxen,  l>65;  other  cattle,  740;  slieep,  80 ' 
swine,  734.  Value  of  live  stock,  92,859.  Aip-iatl 
tural  /"roductf. — Wheat,  1,401  bushels  produced ;  rye 
125;  Indian  com,  10,725;  oats,  30,582;  barlev,  l,{u- 
buckwheat,  516.  Value  of  the  products  of  market 
gardens,  $160;  (wunds  of  butter  made,  1,100  lbs.; 
muplo  sugar,  2,950 ;  beeswax  and  honey,  80 ;  tons  of 
hoy,  2,019  ;  potatoes,  21,145  bushels  ;  wool,  85  llu. ; 
sweet  potiitoe.4,  200 ;  peas  and  beans,  10,002.  Value 
of  slaughterml  animals,  $2,480.  The  common  travel. 
ing  roads  and  military  roads  are  the  only  improve. 
ments  yet  constructed.  The  route  of  the  great  North. 
em  Pacilic  railroad  has  been  explored  across  the 
Territorj-.  Congress,  in  May  1856,  appropriated  over 
l,00il,UU0  acres  for  the  construction  of  railroads. 

The  French  wore  the  first  Europeans  to  explore  the 
region  now  comprised  in  Minnesota,  and  the  Mi.ssim 
sippi  River  was  explored  liy  the  Jesuit  fathers,  even 
Iwyond  thu  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  at  a  very  eiirlr 
period.  The  first  American  military  post,  was  estali- 
lislied  here  in  1819,  and  called  Fort  SnollinK.  This 
county  liaa  furmed  u  part  of  several  territorial  pivern- 
nicnts :  the  last  wore  Iowa  and  Wisconsin.  It  was 
formed  iuto  a  Territory  with  its  present  name  (hi  ]81!i), 
which  it  derives  from  the  original  Indian  name  of  St. 
Peter's  River. 

Mint.  Athelstan  first  enacted  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  mint,  about  A.u.  U28.  I'liero  were 
several  pruvinciul  mints  under  the  ci.ntrol  of  tlnitof 
London.  tStow  says  the  mint  was  kept  h}-  Itnlians, 
the  Kngllsh  being  ignorant  of  tlio  art  of  coining;,  7 
Kdwuril  I.,  1278.  The  <i|iortttors  wore  formcid  into  a 
cur|K)rution  by  the  charter  of  King  Ivlward  III.,  in 
which  condition  it  consisted  of  fliu  warden,  master, 
comptroller,  ussay-mastur,  workeM,  coltiers,  and  suli- 
ordinatiis.  Tlie  first  entry  of  )(olii  brought  to  the 
mint  for  coinage,  occurs  18  Ivlward  111.,  1;I4;I.  lin 
was  coined  by  (Miarlea  II.,  't>84;  and  gun-metal  and 
puwtvr  by  bis  successor,  James,  liutwecn  iNUii  and 
181(1,  grants  amounting  to  .t.'2(i2,000  were  made  by 
Parliament  for  the  erection  of  tliu  present  fine  struct- 
uro  in  Ix)iidun.  The  new  constitution  of  the  mint, 
founded  jii  the  report  of  the  Honorable  Mr.  Wellesley 
Pule,  took  clTect  in  1815,  The  master  is  now  the  chief 
oflicer. 

The  general  appropriation  bill  makes  provision  for 
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the  expenses  of  the  mint  and  branches  of  the  United 
Ijtatea  for  the  fiscal  year,  to  the  following  effect : 

Mint  >t  Phlladolnhla 1117,200 

"       Now  Orfuain 68,200 

"       CliarloUo,  N.  C 11,600 

»      Dolilonoga,  Ua 10,S80 

"      San  KrancUco 9TT,S00 

"      New  York  Assay  Ofllce 63,200 

Congress  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  coinage  of 
the  lirnnches  at  New  Orleans,  Dahlonega,  and  Char- 
lotte, could  bo  eosilj-  dispensed  with,  and  with  decided 
advantage  to  the  Treasury.  Those  branches  were  es- 
tiililished  at  periods  when  the  bulk  of  American  gold 
was  produced  In  the  southern  Atlantic  States.  Now 
the  supplies  aro  mainly  from  California,  and  the  ex- 
penses at  the  three  branches  named  are  a  dead  weight 
upon  the  Treosurj-.  The  coinage  at  Dahlonega  and 
Charlotte,  particularly,  is  too  trifling  to  rfder  either 
necessari- or  expedient  any  further  operations  there. 
Tlio  roinage  at  each  place  lost  year,  and  the  app.'opri- 
ations  fur  the  coming  year,  are  as  follows : 


Colnus— IggS. 

rhlliwlolphls »12,M8,T62  98 

New  Orleans 2,88S,500  uO 

Dnhlonega. 116,778  60 

Cliarlotto. 217,935  BO 

Ban  Francisco 21,121,752  48 

Now  York  Assay  Offlco.     2(),44I,S18  68 


Ezp«nie^— last. 
tl77,200 
68,200 
10,8S0 
11,600 
277,300 
6-.',2»0 


Total 156,812,732  99         »602,830 

The  coinage  at  Philadelphia,  in  18.55,  was  suspended 
for  several  months,  in  order  to  make  extensive  im- 
rrsvenicnts,  and  to  make  the  building,  for  the  first 
time,  tire  proof.  The  coinage  of  the  parent  mint  has 
of  lato  years  l)ecn  over  60,000,000  annually.  The 
above  statement  will,  however,  show  that  tlic  coinage 
at  New  Orleans  costs  nearly  3  per  cent.,  Daliionega  9 
per  cent.,  and  Charlotte  over  6  per  cent.  A  Ueport  of 
the  Conmiittao  on  Commerce,  in  IHJO,  demonstrated 
tliiit  the  actual  cost  of  coinage  for  a  aeries  of  years  was 
Its  fiilluws : 

Per  cent. 

At  Philadelphia 2-23 

jNow  Orleans BfiS 

Charlotte B1M) 

Dahlonega. 9-97 

This,  bo  it  remembered,  was  wlien  the  coinage  at 
the  southern  branches  was  more  tliun  double  wliat  it 
now  is— the  production  of  gold  in  that  region  being 
either  actually  less,  or  its  profits  less.  Tlie  coiitago 
at  the  tliree  southern  branctics  has  now  dwindled  down 
to  such  small  sums  as  to  demand  the  closer  ottention 
of  the  government,  and  indicates  the  expediency  of 
cessation  at  all  those  jtoints.  Tito  following  is  u  sum- 
mary of  the  gold  of  domestic  production  for  each  year, 
ISali— 1855 : 


Yr.f.. 

1     Ne»  Orl»«il». 

Cli*rloll<!, 

Uahlimi'Kii. 

1830 

..      $4,5S(1,(«1 

|820,2.l9 

(247,698 

1S51 

...       8,770,722 

81B.061 

879,«09 

1«52 

«,777,7H4 

+W,9()0 

47,^789 

IsSil 

...       2,006,678 

3.».'),l5'i 

452,290 

laM 

9S1,6U 

218,606 

280,225 

1855 

411,517 

2i«,9->i 

116,i»3 

Thus  the  production  of  gold  which  was  at  tho  two 
small  liritnches  $507,000  in  the  year  1H50,  has  gradu- 
ally lieconie  reduced  to  |!l?;)3,000,  and  in  order  to  itiain- 
tain  Ml'  .ihoio  nf  ntlnagf  at  these  two  points,  an  annual 
expt-nrtituro  of  $'22,000  is  by  ('ongrcss  deeitieii  expe- 
dient, when  tho  same  work  could  be  dono  at  Philadel- 
phia fur  ifttOOO.  SIneo  18.'I8,  the  gross  itrodiiit  of  tho 
nM  mines  of  North  Carolina,  ns  far  ns  imiicated  by 
the  mint  returns  was  $4,2:i8,2!)(i,  and  of  Georgia  i^.l,- 
(i8(!,WlJ ;  total,  i!'!),l»25,l(X) ;  and  tho  nggrcguto  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  $22,000  annually,  or  about 
|400,IIIMI  for  the  whole  [wriod.     See  C'dinaih:. 

Mirage  (Kr.),  an  optical  illusion  very  common 
at  sea,  and  es|>eeially  in  high  latitudes,  and  sometimes 
also  witnessed  on  land,  particularly  in  Kgypt  and  Per- 
sia, anil  on  tlie  margin  of  rivers  and  lakes,  or  on  the 
tea-shore,  it  arises  from  nnequal  refraction  in  the 
4  H 


lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  and  causes  remote 
objects  to  be  seen  double,  as  If  reflected  in  a  mirror, 
or  to  appear  as  if  suspended  in  the  air.  When  the 
effect  is  confined  to  apparent  elevation,  the  Knglish 
sailors  cell  it  looming;  when  inverted  images  are 
formed,  the  Italians  give  it  the  name  of  Fata  Morgana 
(see  the  term).  Ships  in  the  whale  fisheries  aro  often 
descried,  and  sometimes  known,  by  means  of  the  mi- 
rage, at  considerable  distances.  Captain  Scoresby 
recognized  his  father's  ship  at  tue  distance  of  more 
than  30  miles,  and  consequently  when  below  the  hori- 
zon, by  its  inverted  image  in  the  air,  though  he  did 
not  previously  know  that  it  was  cruising  iu  that  part 
of  the  fishery.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  phe- 
nomenon is  given  by  Uiot,  in  the  Memoira  de  Vlniti- 
tut  for  1809.  See  also  Caddington's  Optics ;  BioT'g 
Traiti  de  Phf/tique,  tome  ill, ;  Brbwstek's  Optica, 
Cabinet  Cydopa;dia. 

MisBiBsippi,  one  of  the  southern  United  States, 
is  situated  between  80°  10'  and  35°  N.  lot.,  and  be- 
tween 80°  30'  ond  81°  36'  W.  long.  It  is  339  mUes 
long  from  north  (-.o  south,  and  150  broad,  containing 
47,151  square  miles.  Population  in  1816  was  45,929 , 
in  1820,  76,448;  in  1830,  136,806)  in  1840,  875,851; 
ond  in  18.W,  606,655. 

Tho  tract  of  land  which  now  belongs  to  the  present 
State  of  Mississippi  was  in  olden  times  comprised 
under  all  those  different  ancient  and  general  names 
under  which  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Mexican 
Gulf  became  known  to  Kurope.  In  the  year  1798  the 
name  of  the  river  was  for  the  first  time  given  to  a  Ter- 
ritor.v,  and  the  great  "  Mississippi  Tenritorj'"  was 
erected,  wltich  included  also  the  present  State  of  Ala- 
bama. In  the  year  1817  the  eastern  portion  of  this 
Territory  was  separated  from  it  ond  recei'-ed  tho  name 
of  Territory  of  Alabama,  while  the  western  ))ortion, 
with  a  very  limited  sea-shore  (from  Pearl  River  to 
Grande  Hu3-),-wa»  admitted  into  the  Union  as  the 
State  of  Mississippi. 

Tho  southern  part  of  the  State,  for  about  100  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  is  mostly  a  sandy,  level 
pine  fiircst,  interspersed  with  cypress  swamps,  open 
prairies,  anil  inundated  marshes,  and  a  few  hills  of  a 
moderate  elevation.  This  region  is  generally  healthy, 
and  by  cultivation  produces  cotton,  Indian  corn,  su- 
gar, indigo,  etc.  As  you  proceed  further  north,  the 
country  becomes  more  elevated  and  ogroeai)ly  diver- 
silled,  and  the  soil  is  a  deep  rich  mold,  producing 
abundantly  cotton,  Indian  corn,  sweet  potatoes,  indigo, 
peaches,  ntelons,  and  grapes.  The  natural  growth  of 
timber  consists  of  poplar,  liickor}',  black  walnut,  sugar- 
maple,  cotton-wood,  magnolia,  lime,  and  sassafras, 
The  country  iu  the  north  of  the  State  is  healthy  and 
productive,  and  the  lands  watered  by  the  Yazoo 
through  its  whole  course  in  the  north-west  are  verv 
fertile. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  3,444,.'>58  ocres  of 
lanil  improved,  aitd  7.046,001  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms ;  cas.li  value  of  farms,  $64,738,634,  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $5,702,927. 

Lire  iStoH: — Horses,  11,"),460;  asses  and  mules, 
54,547;  milch  cows,  214,231;  working  oxen,  83,485; 
other  cattle,  l;i(V-'54  ;  sheep,  ;!04,929  ;  swine,  1,582,- 
734.     Value  of  live  stock,  $19,403,662. 

Agriiiillunil I'lvducl.i,  etc. — Wheat,  137,990 bushels  ; 
rye,  9,606;  Indian  corn,  22,440,5,')2  ;  oats,  1,503,288; 
barley,  228 ;  buckwheat,  1121 ;  [lOos  and  beans,  1,072,- 
757;  potatoes,  261,482;  sweet  potatoes,  4,741,795; 
rice,  2,719,856  pounds.  Value  of  products  of  the  or- 
chard, $50,405  ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $40,250. 
Pounds  o^  butter  nmde,  4,346,234  ;  of  cheese,  21,191 ; 
sugar,  hogsheads  of,  888;  molasses,  18,318  gallons; 
boeswa.K  ond  honey,  397,460  pounds ;  wool,  i)ound3 
produceii,  559,619  ;"  cotton,  484,293 ;  fl  ix,  665  ;  silk 
cocoons,  2  ;  hops,  473 ;  pounds  tobacco,  49,960  ;  hay, 
tons  of,  12,504  ;  hemp,  7  tons;  clover  seeds,  84  bu.sh- 
cls  ;  other  grass  seeds,  533 ;  flax  seed,  26  bushels ;  and 
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wtira  made  407  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  bome-mado 
manufactures,  $1,164,020;  of  Blaughteretl  animala, 
$3,U;i6,682. 

The  MissUaippi  River,  witli  its  various  windings, 
fomia  the  entire  western  boundary  of  tlio  State,  and 
its  margin  consints  of  inundated  swamp!*,  covered 
with  II  large  growth  of  timber.  Hack  of  this  the  sur- 
face auddenly  rises  into  what  itre  called  bluffs,  and  lie- 
hind  them  tiie  country  is  a  moderately  elevated  table 
land  with  a  divenitied  surface.  Cotton  is  the  princi- 
pal production  of  the  State.  The  Yazoo  is  tlie  largest 
river  tliat  has  its  whole  course  in  the  State.  It  rises 
In  the  north-west  part,  and  after  a  course  of  ibO  miles, 
enters  the  Mississippi,  Tlie  Poscagoula  Kiver,  aftnr 
II  course  of  250  miles,  enters  the  (iulf  of  Mexico.  At 
Its  mouth  it  widens  into  a  bay.  I':  Is  navigable  for  a 
oonsidorulile  distance  fur  small  vessel.!.  The  Dig 
lilai'k  River,  after  a  cdiirno  of  L'CO  mileM,  enters  the 
Mississippi  just  alwve  (jirand  ( rulf.  It  haa  a  boat  nav- 
v^ution  of  50  miles.  Poarl  Kiver  rises  in  the  central 
lurt  of  tlie  Stale,  and  passing  thiou^h  it  to  the  south, 
forming  in  its  luwe~  part  tlio  Iwundary  lietv.ocn  this 
State  and  Louisiu  '.a,  enters  L«k<)  liorgne.  Itsnuvit$a- 
tion  is  much  iuipaocd  by  mnd  bars  and  obstructions 
of  thulier.  The  llomocbiLt  >  is  r,  cousideraldc  rivev 
which  entail's  the  Mississip'ii.  IJesiOe  thtso,  tlicra  arti 
a  (evf  other  small  rivers  uv  ]  cr^ielei.  A  chain  of  low, 
sandy  islands  six  tr  seven  miles  fiuni  the  shore, 
enclose  several  liays  ur  sounds,  the  largest  of  ^vllich 
are  Mississippi  Sound,  I'ascaguula  Suuml,  and  I<ake 
Horgnc. 

Hiinufacturet,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  In  1850, 
'i  cottiin  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  lylM.OlHI, 
employing  I'J  males  and  17  females,  prcnluc'  g  171,000 
(munds  of  yam,  valued  at  $il(l,500 ;  8  e:;tublishme.<ts, 
with  a  (tapital  of  JI(K),0(>0,  employing  112  persons, 
and  m.vking  U24  tons  jf  ('listings,  etc.,  valued  at  (1117,- 
400;  167  llou ring  and  grist  mills,  2t!G  saw  irills,  IHO 
tanneries,  a'A  piiuting  ollices,  ;'<(i  newspa;- ■  s,  2  tri- 
weekly, 2  semi-  weekly,  and  hi  >■  eekly  publications. 
Capit.il  invested  in  manufactures,  .'>l,H;i5,.1i»j ;  value 
of  manufactured  .irticlcs,  ('•.i,9ti2,o;W.  There  were, 
.lanuart-,  1)S.')6,  10  railroads  in  the  State,  t*7  miles  com- 
pleted and  in  oiteration. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Jackson,  the 
capital,  Natchez,  Grand  !iulf,  f\  ashinf^ton,  Vicks- 
liurg,  (.'iilunibus,  Abenleen,  and  Holly  .Springs.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  18.')4.  thi'rc  ■\■n^  one  Imnk,  with  a 
capital  of  i|240,006.  Tutul  tunnagc  of  the  State,  l»*5a, 
2,6011,000  tons. 

DlEKI-T    FdEKKIN    t'OMMKKCK  Of   TIIK  HTATK    Of   MlBRIBSIPPt. 
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These  retum»  are  very  incomplete,  and  only  incluilc 
the  diroct  ciiMiniercc.  Must  nf  tin-  impiirts  fur  Missis- 
sippi lire  ir.teriMl  in  the  jHirt  of  New  Orlians. 

MiMlaaippi  River,  the  largest  river  of  North 
Amerira;  anil  in  length  of  ua\igalde  triliutiiries,  atid 
In  ext«'nt  of  facilities  iilVordcd  to  lorunieroe,  the  great- 
est river  in  the  world. 

Dinovery  nf  the  Mimiftii^pi. — There  seems  to  Ik 
little  doubt  that  I'inedo,  the  Cnptuin  of  (iaray,  saw 
for  the  first  time  tlie  mouth  of  fiie  .Missi^sipiii  when  ho 
a<'complished,  !n  tlie  year  l.')l!t,  fii'<  fir^f  cirriininaviga 
tion  of  the  whole  Mexi.an  (iulf.  We  have  no  spcial 
rcfdirt  of  I'incdc's  pricceiiings.  Diit  on  tli.i  few  map  • 
or  sketches  of  the  Muxi''an  <iull'  wliili  were  ni  ide  in 
Spain  coon  ufter  I'lnedo's  return  ("t'  the  yoars  l.'i2(t, 
l.Vil,  and  l.Viit),  tticre  is  to  bo  fouiiil,  near  the  centre 
of  the  nnrthern  gu'f  shun',  >\  larj^e  inlet  culled  '•  >!ar 
lieipiefla"  (the  titllesea),  and  a  nii^jjlity  river  lea  ng 
into  it  called  "  Kio  ilel  I'>piritu  Saiitn."  lliugci  Uil>cn>, 
on  hin  large  and  acciirite  map  (of  162!*),  which  he 
mule  fur  the  Kmperur  C'hurles  V.,  Iiu  this  l>av  and 


the  mouth  of  the  river  already  under  20°  north  lutU 
tude,  which  is  very  remarkable,  because  it  Is  the  true 
latitude  of  the  Mississippi  mouth,  and  because  it 
nearly  decides  the  question  that  not  Mobile  Itav  us 
some  have  supposed,  but  tho  Mississippi,  was  iiulleuteil 
l)y  it.  Nobody  could  have  made  this  discovery,  j^ivon 
these  names,  and  brought  home  the  news  of  it,  Imt 
I'inedo,  Since  that  time  the  "  Mar  pequotla"  and  tlio 
great  Kiver  "  Del  I'Upiritu  Santo"  ap|Hiar  on  the  old 
maps.  We  can  trace  and  follow  them  or.  the  Spanish 
maps  through  the  whole  of  the  IGth  century,  and  find 
them  always,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  mid. 
die  part  of  the  northern  gulf  shore,  and  generally  uii- 
dor  the  latitude  from  2!)°  to  ;10°  north. 

It  is  thought  that  with  tho  name  "  Mar  pequef\u"  is 
meant  that  great  bay  which  is  included  betweeu  the 
projecting  promontories  formed  by  the  Mississippi 
passes  and  the  northern  gulf  shore,  unil  for  which  ve 
jiave  no  general  name.  Tho  .Mississippi  passes  must 
have  ap|M>ariHl  to  the  old  .*<panish  navigators  as  very 
dangerous  and  difficult  of  npproacii.  And  verv  often 
tli.'V  pui,  .he  name  of  tho  Holy  Cress  to  caf  is  of  this 
description. 

Tho  second  travti.ir  after  Pinedo  who  saw  anil 
crossed  the  Mississippi  was  no  doubt  Cal)ci,'a  di  Vaea 
and  his  lonipLinions,  between  the  years  \W.\' >  15H5. 
I'roni  Cumbei,  I  de  Vaca'j  report,  it  is  evident  that  liis 
I'oniinander.  Narvaez,  anil  his  companions,  pit  Inst 
about  Mobil"  or  Pnrdido  Hay,  or  somewhere  else  not 
verj-  fav  tr  the  east  of  tho  Mississi]ipi.  On'e,  he  savs 
they  liclieved  themselves  to  have  arrived  iit  the  "  lisv 
of  Espiritu  Santo,  near  the  Mississii  |ii."  .\fterwanl 
(labeva  ;.nd  his  followers  wandered  westward  in  the 
ilireotion  of  Nf  »  Mexico;  so  they  must  have  crnsied 
the  Missi'isi|>pi.  Hut  that  is  all  we  can  snv.  lie  men- 
tions so  many  great  rivers  in  his  report,  that  we  can 
not  recog..i7,e  among  thein  the  true  "  Rio  (irande  " 
the  Mississippi. 

Ih:  aiiifo. — Kernando  do  Soto  was  the  third  discoverer 
and  principal  old  Spanish  explorer  of  t!;e  Mississippi. 
He  arrived  at  its  borders,  in  tho  neighliorlioisl  of  the 
so-cs'led  Chicasaw  blnirs,  1.542,  and  iisoendcii  and  ile. 
scended  the  river,  wliich  in  the  reports  of  his  ,x|w. 
ditions  is  gcnernlly  only  called  "  Kio  (irande,''  up  and 
down.  He  died  on  the  shore  of  the  river,  and  wm 
buried  near  its  waters  somewhere  about  the  niii'ith  of 
tiio  Arkansas  River.  De  .Soto's  successor,  Mii,si'n,so, 
carried  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  army,  in  the  year  l,')!;!. 
down  tho  whole  river,  and  he  was  tho  (irst  commaiirtcr 
who  saiteil  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  into  tlie  sea. 
Which  of  the  passes  it  was  can  not  be  made  out.  lii- 
ednia.  one  of  the  writers  im  De  Soto  and  .Moscojui,  ,iiid 
one  of  thei'Tonipanions,  states,  however,  that  the  river 
had  dillcront  mouths  ami  branches.  In  one  of  [he 
rejiorts  on  De  .Soto's  expedition  ^Uy  tiarcilas?i)  ile  la 
Vcfja)  it  is  said  that  the  Indian  name  of  the  (;ieiit 
river  was  "  Chucagu.i."  Proliabh  in  conseipiencc  of 
this,  the  geographers  put  sometimes  on  their  iiiiips  llio 
name  "  '.huciigua"  to  the  river.  Generally,  however, 
the  oil',  nanvi  of  "  Rio  del  Ks| '  itn  Santo"  ( liiverof  th' 
Holy  ("most)  prevaileil  after  !  ij  .Soto  for  a  lop;;  tiiu'- 
t)ii'  of  .lie  historians  nf  De  .Soto,  tt  'i  so  called  "  I  jr- 
tngiieso  gentleman  of  !Jv,  "  sometimes  calls  il  "the 
(ireat  Kiver  of  (iuachoya."  (iuiichova  v  a.s  one  of  the 
pliices  alom;  the  river  v.here  De  iSotoencamp.vl.  '  In 
•  iuachoya,"  savt.  (iarcilasso  "  tiie  freat  river  is  ealli'd 
'  Tainallseii  ,'  i;  .><ilco,  'Tapala;'  in  (.'oea,  'Mioo;'at 
the  port  or  moutli  it  is  called  '  Ki,'  " 

/,»«</,- -I'n  tho  >rar  l.'i')7  tlie  (iovernor,  I, una.  wis 
sent  to  Pensacola  Hi  ,  and  fVom  theme,  with  his  cap- 
tains mil  tcMi,  nv  l'  many  inr" 'ds  into  tlie  iiitiTior 
toward  the  ncrtli  and  west.  It  is  very  possilde,  HioukIi 
it  is  nowiioi"  "xactly  stated,  that  i>onie  uf  his  ineu  also 
got  an  far  e::st  as  the  Mississippi. 

iliirquette  ami  la  .S'u//, . — The  French  Mari)nntto 
(1673)  ami  soon  aiier  him  the  .Sieur  do  la  Salle  (\(>6i) 
re-discovered  the  Mississippi,  and  sav.  a  greater  part 
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of  the  river  than  wa«  iwer  »uen  before  them.  De  la 
SuUe  was,  after  Moscogo  (1543),  the  flrst  who  salle<I 
(16«2)  down  the  wliole  river  to  its  mouth,  and  entered 
the  Mexican  Ctulf.  Ho  explored  la  Imats  the  whole 
delta  of  the  passes,  and  kaw,  without  however  naming 
tliem,  uU  tlie  principnl  paasca.  A  little  above  the  di- 
viding point  of  the  passee  he  erected  a  monument  with 
the  arnm  of  France.  This  was  on  the  8th  of  April, 
lGti:i.  On  the  7th  of  the  same  month  he  had  ex- 
plored the  principal  branches  of  the  river  and  seen  the 
itea.  He  observed  also  the  latitude  of  this  place  ;  but 
there  is  a  great  diversity  about  the  results  of  his  ob- 
servations. Some  say  that  he  observed  the  latitude 
27  ^  north,  as,  for  instance,  that  remarkable  document 
of  the  tuiting  possession  of  the  countr}-  at  the  month 
of  tlio  river  by  I-a  Salle.  Also,  Burcia  says  that  La 
Sallo  observed  the  latitude  of  the  mouth  between 
27°  and 28°  north  latitude,  "  tliough,"  he  adds,  "  some 
heard  La  Salle  say  that  the  mouth  woa  between  28° 
and  i'')°  north  latitude."  After  this,  La  Salle  as- 
cended tlie  stream  again  to  tlie  north. 

Father  Marquette  (l(i72)  was  the  person  who 
introduci  <1  for  the  first  time  into  geograpliy  the  In- 
('um  name  of  the  river,  "  Mississippi."  He,  how- 
ever |{avo  to  it  at  the  same  time  the  Christian  or 
Frcncli  name  "Jliviere  de  Cvmeplinn."  Lu  Salle 
seems  to  have  rutilled  this  latter  name.  He  called 
tlie  river,  after  the  great  French  minister,  "  Hivierf 
fie  Colbert."  On  some  maps  even  the  whole  upper 
Mississippi  country  is  culled  "  La  Colbertiu"  (Col- 
bert's luud).  The  name  Uiviere  CoU)ert  may  !«  called 
I  -v  Salle's  name  for  1,he  Mississippi.  It  seems,  how- 
ever soon  to  have  given  way  to  tlie  Indian  name  Mis- 
sissippi, which  really  was  already  longer  Itnown  to 
the  ICurnpean  missionaiiies,  and  which  was  already 
oftciier  adopted  in  books  and  in  commerce  tlian  those 

new  inventions  of  tlie  Kuropean  discoverers. 

7'„„/('. — The  next  man  after  Do  la  Salle  who  came 

down  the  Mississippi  was  tha  Sieur  de  Touti,  or  Tont3'. 

who  had  already  accompanied   La  Salle  on  his  first 

navigation.     Uo  Tonti  had  heard  that  La  Sallo  had 

set  out  from  France  to  the  mouth  of  the  river,  mid  he 

came,  in  the  year  1(185,  down  to  meet  him  at  the  shores 

0?  the   (iiilf.      lie  arrived   there  (luring  "  the  Holy 

Week"  (liaster)  of  H)8U,  but  did  not  linil  La  Salic,  who 

had  reiiilied  the  coast  of  Texas  insteail  of  that  of  the 

Mif^issippi  passes. 
()ri(/iH  of  the  i\ame.—"  One  of  the  names  of  the  river 

under  wliiili  Iberville,  in  It!!)!),  had  hoard  it  called," 

,^ays  Charlevoix,   "  was  AMbuuchia."     Hut  the  name 

Mississippi  seems  already  then   to  have  been   quite 

common.     At  least  the  first  journal  written   in  this 

colony— that   of  Captain    Sauvol  (Itiiti),  1700)— uses 

always  the  name   Mi.-<siHsij)pi,  and  not  once  that  of 

Riviere  ('(ill)ert.     In  the  year  1712  nn  attempt  was 

made  to  {jive  the  river  still  another  name.     The  ffceat 

Kinj;  of  France  himself  ordered,  iu  the  letters  patent 

to  Crozat,   tliat  the  great  river   "  heretofore  called 

Mississippi"  should  henceforward  be  called '• /iiViVrc 

St.  lAinif."     But  this  name,    newly   sent  out  from 

France  liy  .oyal  authority,  did  not  l<eep   its  ground 

at;.iiu»t  the  oiil  long-ago  adopted  Indian  name.  Char- 
levoix, who  traveled  along  the  river  iu  1721  22,  and 

publis'ied  his  work  in  17i4,  never  uses  it.     lie  always 

calls  it  "  MiitiKaippi"  or   "  ^fi<•if■'l'pi."     Into  general 

u?e  the  name  Kiviero  .St.  Louis  has  certainly  not  come  ; 

but  on  niajis  made  by  royal  geographers  or  great  sa- 

vii'is  like  I)'.\nville,  wo  tiuA  it  still  Ur>..d  in  tlio  ycui 

17.'!2,  tliiiuu'li  always  betidei  the  namo  Mississippi, 
'llio  namo   "Mississippi"   is  an   Ojibboway   word, 

wliiih  tlie  first  discoverers  of  t'mt  stream  hoard  pro- 
nounced in  their  missions  round  Lake  Superior.  Ac- 
cording to  foinc,   its  meaning  is   ''Me  (Inat  Wtittr,"        The  average  width  of  the  Mississiupi  below  the  Slis- 

Otliers,  for  instance  the  Reverend  Bisliop  Baragr.  'X-    Bouri  is  about  u  mile  ;  but  the  large  rivers  which  en- 
plain  it  as  "rivers,"  or  "  wi.ters  from  all  sides."  ter  it  greatly  increaso  its  depth.     Its  medial  current 
Tlie  French  authors    generally  write  "  Missisipi ;"  |  is  about  four  miles  an  hour.     At  the  head  of  the  delta, 

Spanuh  authors  have  always  ''  .Misisipi."     Wc  now    tha  depth  is  from  70  to  .SO  feet;  at  New  Orleans  it  is 


double  every  consonant  in  it,  and  write  "Mississippi," 
in  which  word,  I  have  no  doubt,  some  letters  could  bo 
spared. — J.  G  Koiil. 

Description. — Its  extreme  source,  according  to  the 
explorations  of  Schoolcraft,  July  IS,  1832,  is  Itaska 
Lake,  47°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  96°  54'  W.  long.,  at  an  ele- 
-ation  of  1500  feet,  and  the  distance  of  3160  miles 
u)iove  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Itaska  Lake  is  a  beautiful 
>  let  of  water,  lying  among  hills  surmountod  by 
pines.  The  outlet  of  the  lake  is  10  or  12  feet  broad, 
and  from  12  to  18  inches  deep.  Its  course  is  then 
northwardly  and  north-eastwardly,  and  it  passes 
through  Lakes  Irving  and  Trovers,  and  then  east- 
wardly  ami  south-eastwardly,  and  through  some  small 
lakes,  to  Luke  Casg.  This  lake  is  of  considerable  ex- 
tent, and  contains  a  large  island,  182  miles  below  its 
sonrco,  and  its  surface  is  elevated  1330  feet  above  the 
Gulf  of  Me.xico.  Its  course  is  west  to  Lake  Wlnnipec, 
then  south-west,  through  Little  Winnipec  Lake,  until 
it  receives  lieech  Lake  Fork,  the  outlut  of  a  consider- 
able lake  of  the  same  name.  The  most  northern  point 
attained  by  the  river  is  n  (I'.vr  minutes  short  of  48°  ; 
it  then  pursues  a  windinf^  ( ourse  eustwardly,  passing 
through  somo  small  lakes,  until  it  attains  a  southward- 
ly direction.  The  average  descent  of  the  Mississippi, 
from  its  source  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
is  a  fraction  over  five  inches  per  n.ile.  The  region 
about  tlie  source  of  the  Slississippi  is  an  elevated  table 
land,  abounding  in  small  lake4  of  pure  water,  and  fed 
chiefly  by  springs. 

ExTBNT  OK   Steam   NAVioATioy  o»  thr  Rivers,  Batocs, 

I'.TC,   rONSKCTKl)    MlTll    TUK    MlHSISSlPI-I    DV   CHANNELS 

naviuaulb  roK  Stkaueus,  16,674  .Milbs. 

Mississu'i'i  AND  BaANCUKS,  Uayocs,  etc 

MUrt.     I  MU«i. 

Mississippi,  proper '2,0iio      Spring 50 

St  Orolx 81)      Arkansas  (navigable  at 

St  Peter's. 1,120  bl({li  water,  S5u  m. ). .     600 

riilppoway 70    |  Canadian CO 

Black 61) 

Wisconsin IsO 

Uock 250 

Iowa 110 

Cedar 60 

I)e»  Moines 2.N) 

Illinois 245 

Maiemec Co 

Kaskaskia l.W 

niuMuddy 5 

Obion 6(1 

Fork(!d  Doer 1D5 

Blit  Ilatoliu 7.'i 

StFranCls S(VO 

White  500 

BlgBlocfc 6li 

MiSSOimi  AND  BHANcnss, 
MII.->.      I 

Missouri,  proper !,SrtO    i  Osage 

Yellow  Stone 3IH)       " 

I'lalto  or  Nebraska  —      40 
Kansas 150 


Neosho 60 

Yaioo ROO 

Tallahatchee 3(X) 

Tttllabusl.1 SO 

niK  Sunflower 70 

Little  Sunflower. l.VI 

BigBlaek 90 

Bayou  do  Glaze, 140 

"     Caro 40 

"     Konge 60 

"     LaFourchI 12 

"      ri..\qacnitue 96 

"     Teche 12 

Grand  River 

Bayou  Sorrell 12 

"     Chlon 5 


Mllri. 
•J75 


Grande 100 

Big  Sioux 150 


Onto    AND    UllANCnES. 

Mllrf. 


Ohio,  proper 1,0IH) 

Allegh.inv 2(K) 

Monon^.Miela 60 

Musklnguii 70 

Kanawha C."! 

nig  Saiiily M 

Scioto 50 


Hllri. 

Kcmtiickv 62 

Salt  Klver. !« 

Green KO 

Barren HO 

Wabash 400 

Cmnbeiland 4(i0 

Tennessee 7'.'J 


RkD   RUTR    AND  BUANCUES. 

Mil.-". 


Ue<l  River,  proper l,5iHt 

;  Washltu. ••)75 

'Saline 100 

f  Ultle  Missouri .'>0 

I  Itaycu  (r.\rhonne Oo 

'        ••      Bartholomew...  fco 

I        ••      If.euf 150  ! 

"      Macon 175 

"     Louis ;io 


Milf<. 

Tensas l.'W 

Ijike  nistenaw 60 

Ijike  Coddo 75 

Sulphur  Fork 100 

Little  Klver 65 

Klamcbl 40 

Boggy 40 

Bavou  Pierre 150 

Atchofalava 360 


i;'l 


li.h'-li 


mm 
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100.  At  the  iliatanre  of  lOA  milen  l>eln\T  New  Orleanii, 
by  th«  cuiini«  of  the  river,  Imt  90  in  a  ('°rrct  cnurae, 
thi«  majeatic  river  enters  tlie  (iulfof  Mexico  liy  s«v- 
eritl  moutha,  the  principal  of  wliicli  are  called  the  Uu- 
llie,  or  North-eimt  Ha»«,  in  29°  OM'  30'  N.  Int.,  and 
89°  01'  24"  W.  long.  Draining  n  country  of  over 
1,000,000  aquare  miles  in  extent,  it  would  naturally 
be  expected  that  it*  apring  floods  would  be  viiat ;  and 
in  conaequence  of  them,  it  ovortiows  its  banks  at  that 
season  to  a  great  extent.  From  the  sources  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  the  flood  comnienres  in  March, 
and  does  not  subside  liefore  the  last  uf  May,  at  an  av- 
erage height  of  15  feet.  From  the  Missouri  to  the 
Ohio  it  rises  2o  feet,  and  l)«low  the  Ohio,  for  a  great 
diatunce,  50  feet.  At  every  flood  it  overspreads  a 
country,  chiefly  on  its  western  side,  from  10  to  80 
miles  wide,  6M  miles  from  its  month.  This  river  Is 
extremely  winding  in  its  <'(>urse ;  and  sometimes  a 
htnil  will  occur  of  30  miles  in  extent,  in  which  the 
distance  across  the  necic  will  nut  exceed  a  mile.  This 
circumstance  undoubtedly  impedes  the  current,  and 
thns  favors  navigation. 

There  are  three  light-houses  at  the  passes,  and  one 
at  the  head  of  the  South  I'asa,  viz. :  the  one  at  the 
north-east  !s  a  fixed  light,  elevated  78  frot  above  the 
surface  of  the  (iulf,  and  visilile  IB}  nautical  miles;  at 
the  fjouth  I'liss  is  u  revolving  light,  on  a  tower  of  ,")4 
feet  ulmve  the  sea ;  at  the  south-we^t  pass  is  a  flxed 
light,  elevated  60  fet-t  atMive  the  surfiice  of  the  (iulf, 
and  visible  12  niiutical  miles;  ami  one  with  ii  fixed 
light  at  the  head  of  tlie  South  l'a»it,  built  of  iron  in 
1852  :  it  shows  a  flxed  li^'ht. 

The  Bcquisitiim  of  Louisiana  and  Kloriila  by  the 
Lnitod  Stales  having  included  within  their  Imumlary 
the  whole  river  fn>m  itn  source  to  tlie  (iulf  of  Mexico, 
and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  17H,'I,  .securing  to 
Dritisii  subjects  a  right  to  participate  in  its  navigation, 
not  having  l>een  renewed  by  the  Treaty  uf  (ihcnt,  in 
1814  tlie  right  of  navigating  the  Mi.ssis.iippi  is  now 
vested  exclusively  in  the  I'nited  States. — Uueaton's 
Intrmalinnal  Aaic,  p.  258. 

"  The  right  of  the  Uniteil  .States  to  participate  with 
Spain  in  the  navigation  of  the  Kivcr  Mi^isisMippi,  wuh 
rested  by  the  American  govemmciit  on  tiic  sentiment 
writti'n  in  deep  characters  on  the  heart  of  muii,  that 
the  ocean  is  free  to  all  n>.'n,  and  its  rivers  to  all  their 
inhaliitants.  This  natural  right  was  found  to  be  uni- 
versally aclinowledged  and  protected  in  all  tracts  of 
country,  united  under  tlic  same  iiolilical  society,  by 
laying  the  navigable  rivers  o|H'n  to  all  their  inhabit- 
ants. When  tliese  rivers  enter  the  limits  of  nnutlier 
soi'iety,  if  tlic  right  of  the  upper  iiiliabitaiits  to  de- 
icend  the  stream  was  :n  any  case  obstnuted,  it  was 
an  act  of  force  l>y  a  stronger  so>'i>'ty  againiit  a  wealier, 
condemned  by  the  Judgincnt  of  manlvinii.  Tlin  then 
recent  case  of  tlio  attempt  <>f  the  Kiii|ieror  .bisepli  II., 
to  open  tlic  navi;;atiim  of  the  .Schehit  froii'  '.ntwerp  to 
the  sett,  was  cuii-'iilered  as  a  .itriliiug  proof  jf  the  gen- 
eral union  uf  sentinu'iit  on  this  gxiint,  as  it  was  be- 
lieved that  Aitisterdum  had  scanely  an  advocate  out 
of  llollaud,  anil  even  thi're  hi-r  pretensions  were  ad- 
vocated on  the  grounil  of  trcatji's,  nnil  nut  of  natural 
right.  This  .sentiment  of  right  In  favor  nf  tin-  \\y\ter 
inhabitants  must  IxTonie  stronger  In  the  proportion 
which  their  extent  of  counliy  liears  to  tlie  lower. 
The  Tnited  .States  held  (iOO.OOO  s^juare  miles  uf  inhali- 
italile  territury  on  the  Mississippi  and  its  brainhes, 
and  this  river  with  its  branches  atfi  ided  many  thou- 
saiiils  of  miles  of  navigulde  if.ihTs  pciietratin;^  this 
territory  in  all  It*  parts.  The  iiihabitaliie  territory  of 
S|)ain  l>elow  their  Isiundary,  and  liordering  on  the 
river,  which  alone  eould  pretend  any  fear  <  f  lieiiig  In- 
commoded liy  their  use  of  the  river,  was  not  the  thou-  , 
sandth  part  of  that  extent.  This  va»t  jHirtion  of  the 
territory  of  the  l'nite<l  States  had  no  other  outlet  fur 
its  productions,  and  tliese  pri«luiti(ms  were  of  the 
bulkiest  kind.      And,  in  tri  'h,  their  passage  down  the  , 


river  might  not  only  \>e  innocent,  as  to  the  Spanish 
subjects  on  the  river,  l)Ut  would  not  fail  to  enrich  them 
far  tieyond  their  actual  condition.  Tlio  real  interestfi 
then,  of  the  inhabitauts,  upper  and  lower,  concurred 
!n  fact,  with  their  resjieotive  rights." — Wiie.vton'h 
International  Lme,  pp.  2>'>8,  259. 

Mlasourl,  one  of  the  western  United  States,  is 
situated  lietween  86°  and  40°  tUV  N.  Int.,  and  lietween 
89°  ond  95°  !»'  W.  long.  It  is  287  miles  long,  ami 
280  broad,  containing  65,037  square  miles.  Popula- 
tion in  181U  was  19,888 ;  in  1820,  66,68t! ;  in  1830  140  - 
074  ;  in  1810,  388,702  ;  and  in  1850,  682,04iJ.       '       ' 

Phynical  Featurtt,  etc. — This  State  presents  a  great 
variety  of  surface  and  soil.  Alluvial  or  bottom  land 
is  found  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers  ;  receding  from 
theti  the  land  rises  in  some  places  gently,  and  in 
others  very  abruptly,  into  elevateil  barrens  or  rocky 
ridges.  In  the  interior,  bottoms  and  barrens,  naked 
hills  and  prairies,  heavy  forests  and  streams  of  water 
may  often  be  seen  at  one  view,  presenting  a  divursil 
fled  and  beautiful  landscape.  The  south-east  part  of 
the  State  has  a  very  extensive  tract  of  low,  inarsliy 
countr)-,  aliounding  in  lakes,  and  liable  to  inundations. 
Hack  of  this  a  hilly  country  extends  us  far  us  the 
Osage  River.  This  section  is  rich  in  >nineruls.  The 
lead  region  covers  an  area  of  more  than  3,000  scpiare 
miles.  In  St.  Francis  county  is  the  celebrated  "  Iron 
.Mountain,"  elevated  300  feet  above  the  furmunJIng 
plain,  anil  1|  miles  acniss  its  summit,  and  HO  per  cent. 
of  its  mass  pure  iron.  Five  miles  dutant  is  the  I'ilot 
Knob,  ,')00  feet  high,  and  with  a  base  a  mile  and  a  h.ilf 
in  circumference  of  the  same  species  of  rich  ore.  He- 
twoen  the  Osage  ond  Missouri  ISivcrs  is  a  tract  of 
country  very  fertile,  and  agreeably  diversified  with 
wo<Hlland  and  i)rairie,  and  alwiinding  with  enal,  salt 
etc.  The  country  north  of  the  Missouri  Is  ciiiphatj! 
cally  "  the  garden  of  the  West."  There  i.s  no  part  of 
the  worl.I  where  a  greater  extent  of  country  can  he 
traversed  more  easily  when  in  its  natural  state.  Tlie 
surface  is  for  the  most  part  delightrully  undulatint; 
and  variegated,  sometimes  rising  into  picturesipie 
hills,  then  stretching  away  into  a  .sea  of  prairie^,  m: 
casionally  interspcrsoi  with  shady  groves  and  slilnlnir 
streams. 

Tliero  wore  in  this  State  in  IMO,  2,9.38,42.">  acres  of 
land  iivproved,  and  (i,794,24,'i  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  ;s'63,22,'),,>13,  and  the 
value  of  implements  unil  macliinery,  iii3,9Hl,;V.','p.  /.in 
.SVoc*.— Horses,  22.'>,31!>;  asses  and  mules,  4I,(;ii7; 
milch  cows,  230,169;  working  oxen,  112,Ii;S;  other 
cattle,  449,173;  sheep,  762,,'ill ;  swine,  l,70:',ti2,';;  val- 
ue of  live  stock,  *19,887,.W0. 

Ar/riculliirtU  J'rodiirtu,  .'fc. —Wheat,  2,981, 6,V.';  rve 
44,2<)8;  Indian  corn,  36,214,537  :  oats,  5,27«,()7;);  |,ar! 
ley,  9,631  ;  buckwheat,  23, (ill  ;  peas  and  beans  16,- 
017;  |>oUitoes,  9.39,000  ;  sweet  potatoes,  33.'),,'iO,-| ;  rice, 
7(X)  pounds;  value  of  the  product  of  the  urrhanli 
$.')14,711 ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  i*99. 1,V1 ;  iwuinls 
of  butter  made,  7,834, .3,59;  of  cheese,  203,.')7-.':  niiiple 
sugar,  178,910;  molas.ses,  ,'),6.)6  gallons ;  iHeswax  anj 
honey,  1,328,972  [munds  ;  wiK)i,  l,6i7,l(H  pounils  pro- 
duceil;  tlax,  527,160;  silk  cocoons,  186;  hups,  4.1:10; 
tobacco,  17,113,784;  hay,  116,92.'i  tons;  hemp,  li;,i.-.'ii 
tons;  clover  seeds,  (;19  bushels;  other  grass  seed.*. 
4,346;  tlax  seed,  13,ll',Mi ;  and  were  made  10,.'ii;3  gul- 
b>ns  of  wine.  Value  uf  humcinade  maiiiif.ietiirei. 
tl, 674, 7(1.");  uf  slaughtered  animals,  :J;i.3(;7,10ti.  ilie 
.Mississippi  winds  aluiig  the  entire  ca-tern  Isiiimlary 
uf  the  .State  for  a  distance  of  loo  miles,  and  receives 
in  its  course  the  waters  of  th»  (Jreat  Missouri,  which 
indeed  deserves  to  be  regarded  as  tlie  main  stream. 
Through  the  central  and  richest  part  of  tlio  Stiite  the 
.Missouri  ndls  its  immense  volume  uf  water,  Inin;;  nav- 
igable for  five  months  in  the  year  fur  steaiiiliuats  l,si)0 
miles  fnim  its  entrance  into  the  .Mississippi.  The  l.a 
Mine,  Osage,  ami  (iasconade  on  the  south,  ami  the 
Unuid  and  (Charlton  on  the  north  side,  are  navigable 
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(rthnturiej  of  the  Mlnwjuri.  MaramcR  Rtver  run* 
thrntigh  the  minprul  distrlrt,  in  n  navigable  stream, 
mill  enters  the  Mississippi  18  miles  l>elow  St.  Louis. 
Salt  River,  which  is  also  navii^ble,  enters  the  Missis- 
sippi Hfi  miles  above  tlie  Missouri.  Tlie  White  and 
St.  Francis  drain  the  south-east,  and  the  trilxitaries 
of  Nedsliu  tlie  south-west  part  of  the  St«te. 

Manufuclurtt,  rtc— There  were  in  the  State  in  1850, 
2  cotton  factories,  with  a  capltiil  Invested  of  f  102,0nO, 
employing;  75  males  and  80  females,  producing  articles 
valueii  at  $1 12,000 ;  1  woolen  factory,  with  a  capital 
(if  $2(l,000,  employing  15  males  and  10  females,  niana- 
faituring  12,000  yards  of  cloth,  and  6,000  pairs  blank- 
«ti<,  valued  at  $50,000;  5  estalili^hments  making  pig 
Iron,  with  a  capital  of  $019,000,  employing  391  jier- 
(,on»,  and  producing  19,250  tons  of  pig  iron,  etc.,  val- 
ued at  $IIM,GU0 ;  (!  establishments,  with  a  ca|)ital  of 
$187,000,  employing  297  jiersons,  unil  making  5,200 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  f  .'il)(!,4!>') ;  2  cntabli.sli- 
mentK,  with  o  capital  of  $42,100,  employing  101  per- 
Dons,  iiianufacturing  9ti:i  tons  of  wrought  iron,  valued 
at  $<>8,700 ;  75  flouring  and  grist  milln,  .'OS  saw  mills, 
210  tanneries ;  5fl  printing  otlii'es,  6  dally,  4  tri  and 
(cini-weekly,  45  weekly,  and  7  montiily  puldications. 
Capital  inve!<tcd  in  manufactures,  $9,194,999 ;  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  $24,25(»,.")78. 

The  principal  places  In  this  State  arc  St.  Louis,  Jef- 
ferson City,  the  capital,  St.  Charles,  I'ulmvM,  Ccdum- 
lila,  I.ilierty  and  I.exingtim.  Tliero  were  in  .Innuary, 
1854,  1  bank  with  5  lirunchcs.  with  a  cash  capital  of 
.fil, ■.'15,405.  There  were ';  railroads  in  the  State;  50 
mill's  of  road  completoil,  and  9(!.1  In  the  course  of  con- 
8tr"-'tiiin.     Tonnage,  1853,  45,441  tons. 

DlUeiT   FOHKIUN   COMUEIICI   or   TIIK  StaTK   or   MlBSOVKl. 

ImiMx  ■  ■ 
From  October  Ist,  1SJ)'2,  to  October  1st.  1840    t82,!<tf3 
IWO,  to  July  Ist,  1S50. .  1,024,417 
"     July  Ist,  185(1,  to  July  1st,  ISM 2,!!9S,180 

District  tonnage  enrolled  and  licensed,  ;t4,0(i5  tons. 
The  returns  of  the  foreign  commerce  are  very  incom- 
plete, and  only  include  the  direct  exjiorta. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  a  rapid  Increase 
in  t!ie  iiupulatiun  of  Missouri  for  the  years  mentioned  : 

I'oeUI.ATION. 

la'iO (VS2,901 

1 W3 ;ri.87l 

\KA 1KH),(KK) 

The  statement  below  shows  a  most  gratifying  ad- 
vancement in  the  number,  quantity,  and  value  of  the 
chief  olijpcta  of  tji-:ation  in  the  State.  The  years 
mentioned  are  selected  merely  for  the  reason  tliat  the 
ajrjjrcgates  for  those  years  are  the  most  accessible, 
without  making  lalmrious  additions.  Any  other  pe- 
riods would  exhibit  the  same  flattering  results  : 


Y«ri. 

hib. 

Land. 

IVnonal 
profMirty. 

AervA. 

Vuliif, 

Villi!.-. 

1819.... 

8.1,798 

8,'«18,(KW 

♦••IIM  2.000 

|7,TSn,000 

INftO.... 

S,\M« 

9,511,251 

8(V,09!I,()00 

10.797,000 

KM.... 

97,410 

ll,28t),4H5 

M,;40.IIOO 

19,IK!1,(HH) 

l!-5t.... 

1(«,9.M 

12,901,237 

67,744,0<H) 

22.974,000 

ISM.... 

1I16,1."M) 

l»,89n,3:U 

79,010,000 

24,:M2,00fl 

law.... 

121,488 

18,M8,128     ■  89,702,000 

80.840,000 

I'lir  mineral  resources,  etc.,  of  Missouri,  see  Sortk 
Amer.  Rtv.,  xlvlii.,  514  (\V.  G.  Kmot)  ;  Hunt's 
Mng.,  viii.,  535  (C.  C  Wiiitti-e.sev),  xiii.,  222,  xv., 
28,  xvi.,  177. 

Missouri,  a  large  river  in  the  United  States,  rises 
in  the  Rocky  Moiintiiins,  and  takes  its  name  after  the 
union  of  three  branches,  denominated  Jefferson,  (ial- 
latin,  and  Madison,  in  45°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  liO"^  W. 
long.    The  spring  sources  of  Missouri,  and  tliose  of 
the  t'olumbia,  which  flows  west  to  the  I'acitic,  aie  not 
more  than  a  mile  apart.     At  the  distance  of  411  miles 
from  the  extreme  jMiint  of   navigatbm  of  its  head 
branches,  the  Missouri    passes   through  the   Rockj-  [ 
Mountains  by  what  is  denominated  the  Gates.     For  a  ' 
distance  of  six  miles  the  rocks  rise  ]«>ri)endicularly  I 
ffira  tlio  water's  edge  to  the  height  of  ncorly  12(K)  \ 


feet,  and  the  river  is  only  160  yards  wide.  110  mile* 
below  this  and  521  miles  from  its  source,  are  the  Great 
Falls,  2,575  miles  above  Its  entrance  Into  the  Missis- 
sippi. The  river  descends  357  feet  In  18  miles,  by  a 
succession  of  falls.  The  Yellowstone  River,  800  yardi 
wide  at  its  mouth,  enters  the  Missouri  from  south-west 
1211  miles  from  its  source  and  1,880  from  its  mouth. 
The  Missouri  enters  the  Mississippi  8,090  miles  from 
its  source,  which,  added  to  1395  miles,  the  distance  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  makes  the  whole  length  4,491 
miles.  Through  this  whole  length  there  is  no  serious 
impediment  to  navigntlon  except  the  Great  Falls. 
The  principal  tributaries  are  navigable  from  100  to 
500  miles.  See  MiiLstssiiTi  Rivrr.  The  Missouri 
through  the  greater  part  of  its  course  is  rapid  and 
turbid,  and  about  a  mile  in  width.  Ihe  plat  or  valley 
of  its  bunks  is  excee<Ungly  fertile  and  from  6  to  25 
miles  wide  on  each  side. 

Mobile,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Mobile 
county,  Alaliuma,  200  miles  south-west  of  Montgom- 
ery, 217  miles  south  by  west  of  Tuscaloosa,  170  miles 
east  north-east  of  New  Orleans,  55  miles  west  by  north 
of  Pensacola.  Moliile  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of 
a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  aitrance  into  Mo- 
bile Haj',  30  miles  north  Moliile  Point,  ut  the  mouth  of 
the  bay,  and  ut  the  commencement  of  the  Jlobile  ami 
Ohio  railroad.  Lat.  80°  41'  26"  N.,  long.  88°  1' 
29"  W.  from  Greenwich.  Knglanil.  I'opulation,  1830, 
3,194  ;  1840,  1'2,672  ;  1850,  'H\r,\f) ;  1854,  25,000.  Mo- 
liile is  situated  on  a  beautiful  and  extended  plain, 
elevated  15  feet  above  the  highest  tides,  open  to  re- 
freshing breezes  from  tbn  bay,  and  commanding  a 
beautiful  |>rospect.  It  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  sup- 
plied with  pure  water  brought  from  "the  spring"  near 
Spring  Hill,  a  distance  of  8  miles,  and  distriliuted 
throughout  the  city  in  Iron  pipes.  The  entrance  to 
Mobile  Ua}'  is  between  Moliile  Point  on  the  cast,  and 
Dauphin  Island  on  the  west,  about  3J  miles  apart, 
the  deepest  channel  having  15  feet  water  at  low  ebb  ; 
Ijiit  vessels  drawing  more  than  8  or  9  feet  water  can 
not,  owing  to  a  shoul  in  the  bay,  reach  the  town  ex- 
cept at  higli  water.  A  light-houso  erected  on  the 
point.  Int.  .30°  10'  N.,  long.  88°  32'  W.,  exhibits  a 
fixed  light  elevated  55  feet  aliovc  the  level  of  the  sea. 
Vessels  drawing  more  than  8  feet  water  pass  up  Span- 
ish River,  6  miles,  uroiiml  a  marshy  island  into  Aloliile 
River,  and  then  drop  down  to  the  city.  It  is,  next  to 
New  Orleans,  the  greatest  cotton  mart  of  the  South . 
681,000  bales  were  ex|)orted  in  the  year  1855.  The 
exports  amount  to  from  $12,000,000  to  $16,000,000 
annually.  Tonnage  of  the  port  18.")3,  176,949.  It  is 
dcfeniled  by  Fort  Morgan,  formerly  Fort  IJowyer,  sit- 
uated on  u  long,  low,  sandy  point  at  the  mouth  of  the 
bay,  30  miles  lielow  the  city.  Near  Dauphin  Island 
is  the  anchorage  for  largo  class  vessels,  where  may  bo 
(ieen  at  times  a  fleet  of  50  or  60  sail.  It  was  surren- 
dered to  the  Americans  by  Spain  in  1813,  chartered  as 
u  town  In  1814,  lncor|)orated  us  a  city  in  1819.  It  has 
suffered  severely  l)y  lire  :  170  buildings  were  burned 
In  1827,  and  600  Iri  1839.  Hut  it  ha.s  been  rebuilt, 
with  uilditlonal  lieauty  and  convenience. 


Statkmkst  ok  TiiK  Valiib  op  Imports  ami  Duties  at  the 

I'OKT     OF     MllllILK     roU  TIIK    VkAK    ISiM,   ANO     KOK    THK 

First  ano  Skoonu  (irAiiTicBH  or  1S,'>7. 


Ist  quarter,  1856.. 
2d       •'  "   .. 

8<1       " 

i4lb      "  "   . 

!       Tout,  Is.'iO.., 
I  "      185,'i.. 

!  "      1854..- 


'1st  quarter,  186T. 
i2d       " 


linportA. 


ilnbU.  I 


DiiUnbU.       Frae. 


Tolsl.      I 


DutiM. 


»94,542l«l  U.T46l»'iO«,2S8 

&Vi,2S7      80,5081    488,790 

26.0281     dO.IIAOi     86,079 

197,832        8,4oo|_2(i8,782 

4(1.529 
8s9,622 


$2.S,2.tB 

93,069 

7,661 

&0.671 


$180,6,'i6 
62,2S8 
184,878 


Total  6  months.. 


.'|lAl,fl69^|170,761  (1821.818 
,1  81,1591  ..  .  I  81,159 
.rrV.     I     ....~»;«2,979' 


11 

it' 


m 

ml 
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MOB 


FOKWION    KXPOHTB  nOM  TltK     ToRT    OT    Monrt«    FOB    TUB 

Yeah  IhAU,  and  roH  Tin  fibst  six  Moirru«  or  \hM. 

'i^,m,'H9'  »n,(M>4,I44 

ll,IW,«ll  8,»4A,MH 

»W,88U  44M87 

1,77^»7J  84A,»«-i 


fit  qu*rUr,  1^ 

I«d       "  "  

M       " 
l4Ul      " 

'       To»ml,l!U6 

I  "      1S05 

"      IHM 


Ilitqnvtcr,  1W7.. 


. '  •S.MIT.tAT 
.1    8,«W,M4 


Total,  Smonthi..' 


S,Mtl.MO 
l,I^i,l>84 

iiii.»i7,m 

10,818,000 

l^•al,wl 


|4,nno,84T 

8a8,<«0 


|W,SH7,M4 
I     17,7«0,fta8 


Tabi.«  or  KNTRin  amd  CtiiAiiANm  or  Vkmiru  at  tiik 
I'o»T  or  MoiiiM  (ixruTsivR  or  SnAHim  Ann  OTii«» 
oiArr  MAVinATiM>  tiii  Uitiu  anu  Bat),  rou  tui 
Yka*  it.MiiN.t  .Ii:fi»  jWtii,  1S67, 


V.,a.l. 

M 

1    Toiu.    1 

1   49,7M 
347,I)N4 

(•t.«r. 

1.41B 
»,7«» 

f 

VrMffI, 

J97" 

M 

917 

T..CU.    1  (-■'•«. 

lfl,S«ff8,ftDl 
44,8811  1,«R8 
71,018  2.2M 

1M7,S«U  t>,6u8 

7"« 

1  .■U7,4«mJ 

18,«Mi 

4M 

lAiDprtun, . 
iForclim  . . . 
K!oMtwiM. . 
I    ToUl.... 

Exroim  or  ruT^!<  to  FoBr.ms  Puma,  with  tiik  WKUiiir 
Aiii>  Vai,»b  imAOBtD,  roa  thr  Yiar  iNiiiNa  Aimhut 
SUt,  labl. 


fit  Britain,  in  Am.  TeM«la 

"  Brit.      " 

»  Bw.        » 

Total  to  Great  Britain. 

Franco,  In  Amor.  vvueU,. . 
"Sard.        ••      ... 

Total  to  France 

B«lglum 

t    ».1«.    1      Poun4.. 

1W,7I»     6<\'«,487 

SI, 148  1  4I,»M.(I09 

1.871          6»tl,48<l 

«ll,Mruill,4-sU,MM 

8t,6»S     42,7SP..-  .;( 

14.'»            7iy94 

81,940     49,»«!!,8«7 

9,»«7       1,1.^7,N)1 
'iWW       l,0.«,'/«(i 
■iJM       l,8(ia,470 
8,1»0  :     4,14A,00U 
1,470  '       700,044 
1,128          &7>i,8a8 
l,*i5          611,114 

V>li». 
♦.8,878.741 

^.2nl..^8l 

H8.K87 
tlH.(l«4,«I& 

»a,2l)4,ni4 

9.814 
|0,«(W,02M 

«t.M,424 
12«,8i5 
1M.670 
Me,984 
91,186 
74,200 
88.404 

Ituiiiburff 

RuMla  .7 

Holland 

Ilenmark   

Spain 

Total  to  other  fur.  port* 
ToUl  foreign 

ai4,!»SU    10S,9:il,t40 

♦  l.28H,fl4s 

«^v-<8>.49t ; 

CoMrABATivK  ViE«-  iir  TIIK  KxroBTD  or  Cotton   rKox 
MoaiLK  roa  Fuua  YiAia,  a<)iiMt.MciM<i  Ut  SKKTKMur.it. 


FoHt. 


IBW-M. 

"Biinrfi; 


I  I    BkIu.     <     Halifk         Bal». 

X,lv*rpaol 1190,860  ,»40,»12    218,018 

'Ilull.r. 4,774        .... 

Ola^piw  anilOrOTnock.l     8.059'     O.lsg       .... 
Cuwi'S  and  a  market. .     I     6.088  j     0.690  I     1,689 
Total  to  Groat  BrIUtn'  311.281  T80l,6»irr2l0,948 


Havre 8I,0«.$ 

Rooliollc.  pto '  182 

IMara<!in<>t  and  Dlappp..!  140 

I    Total  to  Franre j  84784<7 

|Am<t('rdttmJiUottcnIaui{ 

Antwerp 

Hamb'ir.Bremen.Si.Pet 
'Stockholm,  Ghent,  etr. . 
Gibraltar  and  Uari.elona, 

Havana  etc 

Genoa,  Trieste,  etc 

Other  porta 

Total  to  utb.  for.  ports] 

'jfaw  Tork I   98,788 

Ikwlon I   47,412 

Provldaneo. . . 
PblM'.'Ipbla. . 
BaUlinore. .  . . 
New  Orleans.. 
Other  ports 

Tola!  ruastwlao  . 

Oraii.l  total 4»9,0U 

ariAi'iTPtATios. 

Great  Britain  911,281 

France !  84,840 

(«her  forelim  porta. j    10,918 

Total  r.relitit. ai4,»8» 

Total  rmted States.. .j  174,000 

Onivl  total !4S»^M4 


»4,019 
81*4 
1.946 
96,964"  111,090 


110,074 
1,016 


BaieiT" 
397,402 

8^768 

981,980 

78,827 

"7i),vi7 

2,96') 
8,087 
8,894 
L.ViO 
N40« 
KHI 
.\7ii9 
I        418 

80,414 

48.280 
'   38,406 
'     0,(M7  i 
I      8.991 
I    64,006 
!_  2,981  I 
'17S,0(J5J 
,010,6681 


2,900  , 
9,.^89  ' 
l,oo<)  : 
....  I 
8,777 

r.989 

_1.9«8 

W,»73 

80,9.Vi 
36.90S 
I.\s70 
1,S18 
«,.804 
82,087 

tsoo 

119,792" 
40S,ilH 


21^24S    231,280 

111,090  !    70,427 

I8^8J    29,(H»4 

1840,811  r887,l01 

:  119,792     17s,."iO0 

1408,108    Oia.iM 


UoTTuH  Oiop  or  Botnrn   Alakama   roa  Twintt-iiomt 
VMAaa. 


Aaniial 

Amiml 

Tmw*. 

llal». 

1w«. 

W,8i« 

1841 

10,891 

.   •   •  • 

1840 

19.0IH 

•  >   •  t 

1846  { 

8^7611     .... 

1847  , 

20,147 

IMS 

48,8114 

1M9 

89,74S 

1N0O 

4,VUft 

KM 

7'7,ii9 

1802 

tW,0«ft 

INOt) 

198,988 

1804 

....     196,0MI< 

MW, 

B78     .... 
184,818     .... 

IH.VI 

1807 

CVop.    I  AnWM  I  AnniMl 


4flM2ir 

017.0001   4», 

491.6601 

822,.MU, 

48H,8'i41 11,1, 

017,8tfl!   79, 

8.VI.MI7 

4.M.II'.); 

0411,7721 

.M6.0I4: 

OHN,  I  lOl      , . 

40t..'>»r>,    . . 

0f«U,738,  20S, 
008,177      . . 


>.494J 


I    M.I., 

'  u,«ie 


i«i, 


,8flHl 
,022| 

,'<IHI| 

.OK, 


90,ssi 
i  W.IM 


'wm 


148 


a,jvt 

8, 

|lM,Mli 


STona  or  CoTTOM  AT  Till  Po«T  or    MoHita  m  PiirMn 

WABiiiotisn,  Ann  on  8iiiPHOAit>,  Ar;ii>«T  8I»t,  I.s,U  ' 

PlwWr't 


Factor's  press  and  warehouses. 
Hblti|>er's  '•  " 

AlaDaiiiu    "  " 

Selnis  wnrehonse 

I'lekeries,  stores,  nte . 


Arrived  by  ri>lln>a<l 98 


Total . . . 
Arrived  since. 


mark. 

IIIArkMl. 

Tol.l. 

»>l«. 

:i«i<'<. 

Nil*, 

987 

2.417 

»,4H4 

009 

219 

77S 

196 

IM 

14 

14 

18 

l:i 

98 

2(1 

— 

1.790 

2,696 

4,491 

18 

18 

Total  stock,  Aug.  81,  1807...  1,808 


2,690 


4,.'i04 


CoMPAiATiva  Imports  or  tiik  poi.i.owimo  Staplr  Aktici.im 

IHTO  tiik    I'ORT   or   MOHILR  roH    riTR   YXAU. 


iBaitgInK pieces 

(Bale  rope, collsl 

'Bacon hhils, 

ColToo sacks! 

Corn "    1 

Flour bbU! 

Hay bales; 

Lard keg.< 

Mine bbls. 

Molawea "    | 

t)ata sacksj 

I'otutws bbl.i,' 

P..rk "    I 

Itlee tierces 

Salt sacks 

Sugar bhds. 

Whisky bbls.! 


I»J«-1.|  lSSS-4.   IIM-.J.    ISM— 4.  :  HM-J. 

■|6,4«0i 
82,781 
21,41.1] 
82,686 
14.1.482 
78,.VJ0 
81.098, 
14,108 
2.8.100 

7,ll07l 
99.>«0' 
17,ti90] 
13,1102* 

2,808^ 
ITAKIO 

0,188 
81,944 


2l.llftl 

-".',t'.'7 

•il.fAi 

2-1.1117 

17,711 

W,l!'J7 

20,678 

m.!m 

IH9.0W 

Km 

62.(i.'>7 

'■►1,441 

2.MIII 

•i-i,VMl 

1.V7:N 

■.'■.',.1s9 

ll.li.M 

'.'l.'iOS 

.SO.  71(9 

ID.OSl 

60,4-.>li 

■i\m 

2;t,2iil 

•.'l.:44 

14.7110 

lfl,84i 

2.8411 

\.m 

ICU.tSU 

m.-im 

8.898 

N,4VJ 

24,U9.-) 

2I.7M 

COMPARATIVK     ViKW     OP  TUB    StoOXS    OP    THK    fOLI.OWlSII 

Staplb  Akticlks  to  Uatb  at  Muuilk,  roK  slk  Ykaiw. 


ArtkUf. 


BacffliiK  ...plc<^os 
Bale  rope.,    colls 

Bacon hlids^ 

I  otton balesi 

r.iffec' sacks 

Corn *'    , 

Flour bblai 

Hav bales,' 

Ur'd ke; 

Lime bbls. 

Molauea 

Oats sacks 

I'utatoea bbls. 

Pork 

IKIce tiercesi      , 

Halt socks,  47,149, 

Sumr hhds.       274 

Uvfilsky bbls,    7.079: 

Candles.... boxes]    28,73 

♦  Incliidlntj  3,800  btfp  French  and  700  of  Turk's  Islsnd. 

Exports  or  Cotton  raoM  Monii.K  prom  1846to  IsSl,  cob- 

MRNCI.NU   riKPTEMUKIt   IST. 
Pixu.  ISSO— II.  I  IMl— to.  I  IS«S^f.  ;  It4't-4S. '  l'U>-4t. 


n!«i,«i. 
Great  Britain..  900,118 

France 46,005 

Otiier  for.  porta  _2«,873 

Total  furelitii.  822;490 
Total  IJ.  8...  96,929 
Grand  total.. '4I8,."W5 


169,189    990,886  1298,829  jlSI.I.'W 


1,978 
11,927 
214,089 


68.290 
U.K5 


01.812 
29,070 


19,784  ! 


11L402  !  14o;998  IjdOr-HO    1 1M74  , 
«»,M1  !6S9,M2  i4-8(l,.Vll    30(1,907  , 
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Tnriffnf  Chiirr/fi  nn  Collon  o  ifnhile.~Th»  proprie- 
tdin  of  lh«  aevcnil  prriiiica  nnil  wuntlioiiHcn  at  Moliilii, 
have  n(liii>ted  the  following  uniform  tariff  of  cliargn* 
on  cottiiii :  Kactor'i  nt(iriif(ii  nn  cotton  for  the  huuhoii, 
'id  ccntA  p«r  l>ale;  coiiipramiinft  cotton,  60  cents  por 
bol" ;  nxtrA  miMM  on  coinprntni'il  cotton,  inch  6^  cents 
per  linlc ;  Islmr  on  nliip  marked  cotton,  5  cents  per 
IiiiIp  ;  ilriiyiiK^,  comprtsssed  cotton,  6  cunts  per  bale  ; 
wlinrfii|;n,  coinpresswl  cotton,  6  cents  per  lisle ;  stor- 
atfi>  on  cotton  Koi"K  coastwise,  \>tr  week,  6  ceiita  por 
liulii ;  tnminK  out  and  rn-stortnK  cotton,  '>  cents  per 
bale  !  iirrnnnlnu,  8  cents  per  halo. 

Aliihiimn  t'inanert. — The  (Comptroller  and  TreiiBurer 
of  this  State  have  published  tlio  liiennial  reports  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Septemlier  aO,  1H5(I,  which  »how 
a  total  of  receipts  into  tbo  treasury,  from  all  sources, 


of  it7eR,n08  46  ;  of  which  soni  f€l<!,863  IS  wa*  on  the 
assessment  of  taxes  for  the  year  lfiJ)6, ;  the  balance, 
(Ml, 146  1)1,  making  up  tli*  first  sum,  was  derived  from 
taxes  Ok  1H44,  1H47,  IH&l,  IM&a,  1M&4,  from  »Ute  Bank 
brnnches,  lionus  from  8tiK'k  Uanks,  Marietta  and  Ohio 
Kailroad,  16th  section  fund,  and  'i  and  8  |>er  cent, 
funds,  etc.  The  ulwve  sum  of  receipts,  (l7U)4,O08  46, 
with  the  balance  in  the  treasury,  SeptemlHir  HO,  1H&6, 
of  tl,lt)'i,*U)'.i  9(1,  makes  tl,UUO,ti&U  4'2.  Tliediuliursa> 
ments  for  the  year  ending  ilOth  September  lust,  an\ount 
to  $486,807  62,  of  which  «158,&52  21  were  paid  for  ed- 
ucatlonal  purposes,  $100,000  to  Kank  (Commissioner, 
$61,746  3f)  to  |>ay  members  of  tlie  Legislature,  etc., 
$2U,H60  87  to  insane  liospitul,  and  the  balance  to  the 
Judiciary,  university  fund,  etc.,  etc.     There  was  in 


the  treasury  on  September  30,  1840,  $1,003,788  IIU. 
CoHiiuM  C'oMMEEca  or|TUK  Ht\tk  or  Alabama,  rBOM  OcToniK  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1866. 


Yon  eoainf 

■.r>ru. 

Imparu, 

ToMMf* 

•Itsna. 

Dlilrtet  Toiiu(i. 

DomMlle. 

rortlfs. 

TsUl. 

ToUl. 

AinvricMi. 

Foralfn. 

R«»l«Ur«d.        UW11..J. 

"Bept.  80,  1881 

1S22 

1828 

1824 

1828 

|lfl8,»60 

409,748 

202,8s7 

487,728 

091,897 

1,518,701 

1,.S80,770 

1,174,787 

1,879,88,8 

8,291,826 

t»,006,ia6 

12,412,802 
2,7il8,,16J 
4,822,221 
8.(1(»,M7 
7,872,128 

ll.ls:i,7SS 
9,il62.»lfl 
9.68>'.049 

10,a:lM,159 

12.s84,094 

.... 

|'8',6o3 
788 

8.411 
46,894 

7,822 
14,878 

8,1W 

♦  KW.VflO 

209,748 

202,887 

400.727 

692,686 

1,827,112 

1.8  <  0,804 

1,182,M9 

1,098,968 

2,294,964 

♦aoU'ii 

128,770 
91,804 
118,411 
179.684 
201.909 
171.909 
288,730 
144,828 

3,690 

2,187 

fl,M7 

9,890 

10,080 

18,000 

1.1,8.19 

14,494 

2-2.277 

'■■«6 

V,449 
884 
1,807 
8,078 
4,705 
4,9.18 
4,069 

014 

6,570 

1820 

1827 

1V28 

1829 

1880 

ToUI.... 

«''''«^X:;::::. 

1888 

1884 

1838 

1880 

ISS7 

1888 

1H89 

lt(4il 

ToUi.... 

Btpt.80,1841 

1842 

Jmos.      184:1 

Juno  .10,  ISM 

1848 

IWO 

1847 

1948 

188,209 

11,082 
2,8.88 
8.740 
0,780 
2..')04 
878 
6,898 
195 

♦9,749,404 

♦2,413,894 
2,780.887 
4.827,901 
6,670,797 
7,574,092 

11,181,108 
9,3,18.808 
9,0(*8,244 

10,83M.'>9 

12.s,14,094 

♦  1,299,121 

♦224,486 
8n«,^B 
206,918 
895,861 
62,1,9,15 
0.11,018 
009,886 
8-i4,648 
895,201 
674,081 

102,982 

14,707 
18,704 
29,067 
29,272 
3-2,795 
8.1,840 
68,822 
27,191 
48,230 
94„151 

20,976 

10.9.18 
12,884 
9,286 
10,014 
12.008 
17,867 
10,726 
11,990 
17,000 
28,582 

2,136 

8,925 

i;0,«22,'4i2 

110.909,^28 

9,9W,075 

11,167,400 

9,18X1.195 

10,51.8.274 

8,260,817 

9,u8»,5-«0 

11,920,098 

12,828,72.1 

10M(,868 

•102,118,608 

»18..12S,924 
17,888,881 
18,188,918 
18,911.012 
14,270,,KJ5 
28,726,218 

♦26,890 
♦11,446 

V,'l89 
22,954 

7,656 
♦42,914 

♦iii'is 

7,9.15 

♦70,647,802 

♦  10,981.271 

9,90,1,075 

11,1,17,460 

9,907,664 

10,8:w,228 

6,260,817 

9,054,.180 

11.9-27,749 

12,828,726 

10,544,868 

♦4,978,917 

♦680,819 
80a,,s7l 
800,0.16 
442,818 
478.401 
2.19,007 
890,101 
419,890 
0.17,147 
86,1,802 

888,795 

47,481 
61,247 
79,107 
47,097 
80.082 
40,044 
2.8,108 
07.874 
TO.8-28 
8-2,208 

180,648 

85,795 
8s,095 
85,900 
68,988 
0-2,491 
61,007 
48,185 
49,859 
74J>93 
80,717 

6,589 
.... 

10.126 

1S4» 

1850 

Total.... 

Jane  80,  mil 

1983 

1858 

1864 

1986 

1950 

1102,101,617 

♦1<>„128.S24 
17,888,704 
16,786,918 
18,911,012 
14,27O,.105 
28,784,170 

♦4,708,827 

♦418,446 
68.8,882 
809.662 
7•2,^010 
019,904 
798,814 

550,470 

0'\747 
01,007 
79,.1fl8 
0O,(H)4 
100.7.10 
1-22,409 

646,080 

62,619 
72,068 
tM,l>22 
68,494 
44,808 
90,809 

8,578 

... 
1S,T4» 

Mobile  Hay,  Alabama. — The  buy  sets  up  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  is  DO  miles  long,  and  on  uii  aver- 
age 12  miles  liroad.  It  communicates  with  tlie  gulf 
by  two  straits,  one  on  each  side  of  Duuphiu  Island. 
The  strait  on  the  west  side  will  not  admit  of  vessels 
drawing  more  than  5  feet  water ;  that  on  the  east  sidu, 
between  the  Lilandand  Moliile  I'oint,  luis  22  ftict  water, 
and  the  channel  passes  within  u  fuw  yards  of  tlie  point. 
There  is  a  bar  ucrois  the  buy,  near  its  up|)«r  end,  which 
bis  only  11  feet  water.  The  Mobile  Point  light-house 
is  on  the  east  side  of  the  entrance  into  Mobile  Bay. 
Ut.  :iO°  13'  48"  north,  long.  88°  00'  30"  west. 
.Shows  a  revolving  light,  elevated  &7  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sen,  and  vi.«ible  for  u  distance  of  12  nauti- 
cal miles.  Three  miles  south-west  of  Mobile  Point, 
is  .Sand  Island  light,  lat.  30°  11'  18"  north,  long.  88° 
02'  west.  Shows  aJixeJ  light,  elevated  54  feet  above 
the  sea,  and  is  visible  for  a  distance  of  12  nuuticul 
miles.  Within  the  bay,  a  little  south  of  the  city  of 
Mui)ile,  ic  the  Choctaw  Point  light-houso ;  it  shows  a 
Jired  light,  elevated  54  feet  abovu  the  surface  of  the 
buy,  and  is  risible  for  a  distuucu  of  11  nautical  miles. 


Mooba,  the  principal  port  in  the  Ked  Sea  fre- 
r,uented  by  Kuropeuus,  in  that  part  of  Arabia  called 
Yemen,  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Strait  of 
Uab-el-mandcl),  lut.  13°  lU'  30"  north,  long.  43°  20' 
east.  Population  variously  estimated  ;  but  may,  i)er- 
hups,  amount  to  from  &000  to  7000.  It  is  encircled 
witli  wall.s,  and  indifl'ercntly  fortified.  Its  uppeurauce 
from  tiio  seu  is  imposing.  Mocha  is  situated  on  the 
margin  of  a  dry  sandy  plain.  It  is  built  close  to  the 
shore,  between  two  points  of  land  which  project  and 
form  u  buy.  Vessels  drawing  from  10  to  12  feet  water 
may  anchor  within  this  bay  at  about  a  mile  from  the 
town;  but  largo  ships  anchor  without  the  buy  in  the 
roads,  iu  5  or  7  fathoms  water — the  grand  mosque 
bearing  east  south-east,  and  the  fort  to  the  south  of 
the  town  I'outh  i)y  cnst,  distunt  about  two  miles  from 
the  shore.  The  great  article  of  export  from  Mocha  is 
cofVce,  which  is  universally-  admitted  to  be  of  the  finest 
quality.  It  is  not  possible  to  form  any  very  accurate 
estimate  uf  the  quantity  exported ;  but  we  believe  it 
may  be  taken  at  10,000  tons,  or  perhaps  more.  The 
greater  portion  is  sent  to  Djiddu  and  Suez ;  but  there 
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ia  a  prett}'  Urge  export  to  Bombay,  and  other  parts  of 
India,  whence  some  is  sent  to  Kurope ;  uocasionally, 
however,  the  exports  'n>m  Mocha  and  Ilodciilit,  direct 
from  Kurope,  are  very  Lonaiderable.  Uesidcii  coffee,  the 
princi|HtI  articlra  of  export  are,  dates,  adjoue,  or  paste 
made  of  dates,  myrrh,  gum  Araliic,  oMI>anum,  senna 
(catiia  aenna),  sharks'  rins,  trai^acanth,  honis  and  hides 
of  the  rhinoceros,  holm  of  (iileail,  ivory,  gold  dust, 
civet,  aloes,  sagapenum,  etc.  The  principul  articles 
of  im|H>rt  are,  rice,  piece  goods,  iron,  and  hardware, 
etc.  The  ivory,  gold  dust,  and  civet,  met  with  ut 
Mocha,  are  brought  from  the  op|x>site  coast  of  Ab3's- 
sinia,  whence  are  also  liruught  slaves,  ghee,  etc. 
The  greater  part  of  the  foreign  trade  of  Mocha  is 
transacted  by  the  llaniuns ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to 
deal  with  tliem  than  with  either  Turks  or  Arabs.  Ku- 
ro[)e»ns  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ml  mlnnm  on  all 
goo«l«  iin|Hirte4  by  tboiu  from  Kurope,  India,  or  China  ; 
the  duty  Ix-ing  levied  on  the  .  ;iount  of  the  sales. 
The  buyer  pays  brokerage,  ciwlie  and  lio;it-liire.  All 
kinds  of  foreign  pxxls  are  sold  ' "  crc<lit,  and  tlie  pay- 
ment is  made  by  three  iiistaluir  rat  a  t'ertnin  ilay, 
according  as  may  have  l)ee;i  agi>t ..  on.  CoUVe  is  always 
paid  for  in  ready  mont/.  On  tlie  sale  of  otiior  gocxls, 
the  pnMltice  of  the  country,  a  cre.'.it  is  ^iv  n  ;  or  if 
ready  money  Ims  paid,  a  discount  is  alloweil  at  the  rale 
of  U  |Hjr  cent.  When  goods  are  discharging  tlie  master 
must  furnish  the  custom-hou^e  officer  with  A  manifest, 
or  account  of  the  marks,  numl>ers,  and  contents  of 
each  package.  He  then  oiMsns  two  or  three  bales  taken 
at  raniliun ;  and  if  they  cucrespi^nd  with  the  aicduiit 
delivered,  no  further  examination  is  made;  but  if  they 
do  not  corres|Kin(i,  the  whole  bales  are  opened,  and 
double  duty  is  charged  upon  the  excess.  Tlie  quanti- 
ties being  thus  asiortainwl,  their  value  is  learned  from 
the  account  of  sides  rendere<l  by  the  seller,  and  the  duly 
charged  accordingly.  In  this  res|)ect  there  is  nothing 
to  object  to  ut  Mochn  ;  but  a  good  deal  of  extortion  is 
practiced  in  the  exaction  of  |Kirt  charges,  presents,  etc., 
whli  h  may,  however,  l>e  defeated  liy  pniiMT  tirniness. 
The  port  charges  on  ships,  or  Ihfe-moM  vessels,  may 
amount  to  about  40<)  Mocha  dollars,  and  those  on  brigs 
to  about  half  as  much.  I'rt  visions  are  plentiful  and 
cheap ;  but  water  Is  dear ;  that  in  the  vi<'iuity  being 
brackish  ai.d  unwholesome,  whatever  is  used  for  drirO.- 
ing,  by  all  but  the  |HH>rest  persons,  is  brought  from 
Mesa,  alsiut  2U  miles  otT.  fish  arc  abundant  and 
cheap,  but  nut  very  goisl. 

Mogadore,  a  rea-port  town  on  the  west  coasc  of 
MoKHco,  lat.  ai^'  oli'  north,  long.  9°  •Ju'  west.      \\\\>- 
ulation  aUiut  l(i,(KHi.     it  is  imiilVercntly  fortilied  ;  the 
country  in  the  iunnediato  vicinity  is  low.  Ilat,  sandy, 
and  unprcxiuctive.      Water  is  scarce  and  rather  diur  ; 
I   mg  cither  rain-water  collected  and  preserved  in  cis- 
terns, or  bniught  from  a  river  about  I J  miles  distant.  I 
The  |Hirt  is  fonneil  by  a  small  island  lying  to  the  soutli- 
wanl  of  the  town  ;  but  as  there  is  not  more  than  10  or  12 
feet  water  in  it  at  ebb  tide,  large  ships  anihor  without,  I 
the  long  liattery  Iwaring  east,  dist.int  1^  inil<>s.      The 
principal  imj)orts  are  Kngli^h  woolen  and  ivtlon  stulls  : 
and  hardware,  lierinan  linens,  tin,  cop|H-r,   earthen- 
ware, mirrors,  glass,  sugar,  |«>pp.™r,  pa|>er.  and  a  vari-  j 
ety  of  other  articles.      The  ex|K)rts  prlmipally  (-{insist 
of  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  gum   Arabii-,  and  other 
gums,   lieeswttx,  cow   and  calf  skins,   ivory,  ostrich 
feathers,  gold  dust,  olive  oil,  dates,  etc. 

"The  duties  levied  on  imixirted  articles  an'  not  paid 
in  money,  but  In  kind,  and  on  Kn^H.^h  inanufacture:\, 
army  and  navy  cloth,  brass,  copiwr,  tea,  and  sujfar, 
and  in  f.ict,  in  all  cases,  with  few  exceptions,  are  rated 
at  20  per  rent.,  or  a  tifth  part  of  the  goods,  whatever 
they  may  Iw,  that  an-  landeil.  This  primitive  mode 
of  business  Is  also  accompanied  by  disailvnntng-*'',  and 
assists,  In  conjunction  with  the  iiig'.i  isrilf,  to  <..■). p!e 
any  endeavors  attempteil  to  bring  the  llarbarv  States 
In  closer  mercnnttic  alliance  with  ourselves."  It  is  to 
be  hop.'d  that  the  goveniment  of  .Mortcco  may  liecomo 


alive  to  the  mischiavoua  consequences  of  this  system 
Nothikig  would  do  so  much  to  promote  industrj'andcivl 
ilization  in  the  countrj',  as  the  elfectual  reduction  or 
rather  the  total  re|)cal,  of  the  existing  duties  cm  exports 

Mohair  (Uer.  Mohr;  Fr.  Moire;  It.  .Uorrm;  Hn[ 
Mue,  Muxr),  the  hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  ^oat" 
famous  for  being  soft  and  fine  as  silk,  and  of  a  silverv 
whiteness.  It  is  not  pnuluced  anywhere  but  iu  tlie 
vicuiity  of  Angora,  iu  Asia  Minor.  The  exportation 
of  this  valuable  and  beautiful  article,  unless  iu  the 
shape  of  yarn,  was  formerly  prohibited ;  Init  it  may 
now  be  exiwrted  unspun.  The  production,  iircparii- 
tiun,  and  sale  of  mohair  have  long  engrossed  the  i  rin- 
cipal  attention  of  the  inhabitants  of  Angora ;  and  It 
used  to  form  an  im|)ortant  article  of  Veneti.in  onu- 
inerce.  It  Is  manufactured  into  candets  and  other  ex. 
pensive  stuffs.  Hitherto  but  little  has  been  liiiimrteil 
into  Kngland.  See,  for  further  particulars,  Tor  km:. 
KUUT,  Voi/nyedu  /.fnm<  anJ  Ukiii;h.vutui.  Ttirkii/md 
•If  lif.iimvcu. 

Moire  Antique.  In  an  ordinary  woven  goods 
the  threads  cmss  each  other  at  right  angles  ;  the  Idii,; 
thre.'ds  foriniug  the  warp,  and  the  short  thread-  the 
weft.  According  as  the  fabric  is  of  high  ipialilv  ;o 
do  these  threaila  int«'rsoct  iu  a  regular  and  eiiii.iblo 
quality  ;  but  lie  it  as  good  as  it  may,  there  are  alwav.s 
some  irrtgulorities ;  they  may  escajw  the  eye,  but  llu>v 
become  apparent  in  a  singular  way.  If  good  silk  lie 
wrap|>ed  tightly  and  carelessly  rouml  a  pjllei-,  it  niav 
become  moire  much  against  the  inclination  of  ili,'  pi.i. 
sessor;  it  will  liave  acquired un  irregular  kiiiil of  j,'l(is>in.' 
In  some  parts  rather  than  in  others  ;  ami  this  irre'iilai 
glo.ssing,  when  viewed  fiiim  a  little  distance,  prc<(M'ts 
somewhat  of  the  appearance  of  moire,  or  watiriii'  __ 
who  knows  .'  I'erhaps  an  accident  to  a  jiiece  of  nilUd 
silk  suggested  the  lir.st  iilcu  of  watering  as  a  distimt 
mode  of  adornment  to  silken  goods?  Such  aciidents 
have  frequeilly  ociurred  in  the  history  of  niiimif.ic- 
tures.  However,  accident  or  no  accident,  n.itocil 
silks  ha'.e  long  been  in  ii.se,  both  iu  this  coiiiitrv  miil 
in  France,  if  a  pattern  be  engraved  upon  one  ivlm- 
der  in  relief,  and  a  similar  pattern  on  unotlier  ivlin- 
der,  in  sunken  dcviics  ;  and  if  one  of  these  be  1»mU,| 
from  witliin,  and  if  a  piece  of  silk  or  velvet  be  drawn 
tietwcen  the  cylinders,  then  will  the  silk  or  vilvct  iic- 
quire  an  embossed  pattern,  because  some  parts  of  the 
surface  are  more  pressed,  and  are  coiiseqiieiillv  inure 
glossy  than  the  rest.  Numerous  varieties  cii'  tins  pro- 
cess affl  employed  in  the  )  reparation  of  f.inov  gocnls. 
liul  this  is  not  exactly  wuteiing.  For  this  prcice~s  two 
layers  of  silk  are  laiil  face  to  face,  and  are  iiressed 
tightly  between  rollers.  What  fllows?  Ibiwever 
clo.sc  the  threails  may  be,  there  are  ^lill  inter^iiis  be- 
twoen  them  ;  they  follow  each  other  in  ric'.gi'  awA  li,d- 
hiw  fashion  lliroiighout  the  length  and  breadth  uf  tlin 
piece.  Now,  if  the  slightest  ivregul.irity  exists  in 
th"  pressure,  some  if  the  threads  becmne  pn-i'ii'd  ni 
particular  parts  more  than  otlier. ;  and  llie  over- 
pressed  poi'tions  present  a  greater  );liiss.  a  (,'ri'iiter 
IMiwer  of  rellecting  light  than  the  rest.  I'lie  more  ca- 
priciously these  pro|H>rtions  distribute  IbeniseKoi.  the 
more  undiilatorv  ami  clomly  will  be  the  result.  We 
do  not  sav  that  the  actual  proi-  ss  is  nothiiiit  iiinn'than 
this,  but  that  this  is  the  bas.s  on  which  the  uliele  U 
founded.  The  goocls  may  lie  sp'inkled  with  water  pre- 
viously or  not  ;  the  ndlers  may  lie  iHith  healed  or  IhiUi 
c(dd,  or  one  heated  and  one  lold ;  the  ndlers  niav  I* 
plum  or  variously  Indenteit ;  t'n'y  may  ino\e  smooilily 
over  eai'h  r'ther  or  may  have  a  sliglit  lateral  move- 
ment-how  these  variations  of  method  would  proiliiie 
variations  of  effect  every  one  will  see.  Tlie  ailjeitivo 
'  antlipie"  is  most  likely  given  to  the  silks  thus  pro- 
duced from  their  resemblance  to  the  tabby  silk  dresses 
worn  in  former  times.  It  is  ehlelly  prislmed  iu 
Franf.-;  but  In  Spltalllelds,  Kngland,  its  weavers  .'uul 
■^oir'urs  combine<l,  have  Istely  copied  the  art  so  clev- 
erly as  ucti.ally  to  excel  the  French.     Hut  Spltallielilj 
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gimrtln  its  Becrot  as  8e.iulou<ily  as  the  magician  in  a 
fiilrv  tale  guaris  the  captive  princoss  in  the  castle, 
tnil  will    not    let  the  world  have  a  pt.ep  at  their 
doinRf. 
Molasses,  or  Melasses  (l'"r.  Sirop  ae  Surrt,  il/p- 

tof.«;  <ioT.  'Sgnip;  \t.  Mirlmzo  iti  zucrkero ;  Syt.  Miel 
(If  n:ii<'<";  Chaneaca;  Port.  Melasun,  Asmctir  liqiiido; 
]{„,.  I'dlohi  nachartmja),  tlie  uncryKtullisiuble  part  of 
the  jiiioo  of  the  .^ugnr  cano,  separated  from  thu  Hiigar 
iliiriiii;  its  iiinnufacture.  It  is  of  u  brown  or  lilack 
loior.  thiclc,  and  visi'id ;  has  a  ])e('uliar  odor,  and  a 
gwi'ct  I'liipyri'uinatic  tasto.  Al)Out  H  gallon?  of  proof 
.spirit  nla^',  it  is  said,  be  obtained  from  acwt.  of  mo- 
liis*o,<.  .••lull  as  has  recently  iteen  iiniHirtcd ;  but  tliis 
doiH'iids,  of  course,  wholly  on  the  riclmess  of  the  mo- 
lussi"<.  I'art  of  the  refuse  tiiat  rcmuins,  after  relining 
inusidvado  s«>;ar,  is  a  sweet  syrup,  which,  as  well  as 
till'  s\riip  that  remains  after  boiling  molasses  to  obtain 
Imstards,  is  called  treacle.  Hut  the  treacle  ol)taincd 
I'll  mi  I  be  former  is  always  preferred  to  that  obtained 
Irnin  tlio  latter,  and  fctclics  50  cents  p^r  cwt.  more. 
iHolii.<scs  is  sometimes  used  in  propating  tlie  coarser 
Bort  of  preserves ;  and  on  the  Kuiopean  continent 
it  is  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of  to- 
bacco. The  following  statistics  show  tlio  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  in  molasses,  and  also  show 
the  receipts  to  the  foreign  and  home  of  this  staple. 
The  last  table  shows  the  average  value  of  the  different 
kinds  of  molasses  at  the  port  of  New  York  for  two  years : 

An.SIAI.  StATKMKST  SII'IVISII  TlIK  IMI'OIIT,  KxiMIRT,  STOCK, 
AMI  KsTIMATKI)  t'  slMl'Tll.N  OK  MlillHsm  IN  TllK 
i'MTKIl    StaTKS    (KXi  1.1  SIVB  OK   CvLIKOllSlA    ANO   OltB- 

OlIN),  Kll^  TllK  Ykah  KNIIINU  Ukukmhkk  UIst,  IdM. 
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Contalnliw 9.s|s,fl2:|    forclKO  bnptd.  dlr  «,9no,17.') 

lolalioiisunip,  1S55  l'A'^'Tli,t34        "  "  "    5,»ii(),h7S 


«,»« 


11 'il7 

4,(KW  r>,V47 

"4,.MW"M,Mii9 
....    1       lIHII 


Doorcase.  1M6..     8,0,17,,Ml 
RiicdvMl  >t  N<»  York  (ISU)  horn 


Increase,  18S0    909,^7 

'n«rr*i.  1  BartvU. 


~1  llhdii. 
..  42,I.S8 
..  6,M8 
..       404 


>Cuba 

Tiirtii  Kloi. 

Biirliniloes 

Port  Spulii,  frlntiUd UW 

,St.  Vlni-oflt I    

Anll.'iia '   

Otli.T  foroUn  ports '      liM_ 

Toiiil  rooolpis  of  rorclRn  illroct.  .1 4y,rtli 

il.<>iilsluini :      9.V1  I 

tUlior  oi«ii«tHiw  ports. ., 81,1,'>S  ; 

Total  riTolpts '71,7»0 

A.M  stiiok,  .r»ii.  Isl.lM '      iUJ 

Total  sujiply I  7ii,«Ml 

Doiluot  ovport  ami  Inlsnil  ship-  ^'    ,,^^^ 


8,»7U 

S6a 


7,194 
887 


oiits  to  Canada. 


r^ 


Dcliiil  Kloik,  .Ian.  1st,  I^*a« 

Tski'h  rroin  this  port  for  ciiiisunip, 


n  '  111 

4,IMS~      7,.Mii' 

lion  {   94,S7II 

4Tl)        7,f.'4 

4,979  :  llW.filU 

It.T.'Ul 

4,«i9    Tl8,'.'8l. 
IT.'i  i        (-79 

4,stw  1 1  liVrtiio 
14  lil7 

a7,tlM      4,79<r  1111.148 


67,475 
<81 


<I>II.MI>. 

Oontslnlnu 12.v«.4»t 

Total  cun8Uiii|i.,  1S54  1  l,74'i.U80 


Porti. 


uuu 


IInIIoti*, 
fbrelgn  liniild.  dlr.  a.luiil.STS 
"     fi,4-9,J78 


New  Y'ork 

Boston— from  Cuba 

"  "      Surinam 

"  "      I'orto  Itlco,  etc 

Potlanil — from  Cuba,  etc 

Now  Haven — (Voni  I'orto  Kloo,  etc. 

(ilouccstcr  &  Providence— fin.  Cuba 

Ncwbury|)ort,  aalcni,  Bristol,  War 

run,  and  other  eastern  part's 

fWim  Cuba,  Surinam,  etc... . 

Philadelphia— from  Cuba 

"  '       Porlo  IJIco,  etc, . 

Baltlinoro— fUi.  Cuba.  PoitoUlco,e»o. 

New  Orleans— from  Cuba. 

ijavaniiah,  C'harlcsloii,  and  other 
I        southern  ports— fin.  Cuba,  etc. 

!  Total  receipts 

Add  stock  at  all  ports.  Jan.  I,  l!4B6  . . 

Total  supply 

Deduct  exports  and  slilpinonts 
Inland  to  t'anaila,  from  all 
the  ports,  In  185S 


Hhd>.  I  TloRM.  I  B«ml<, 


67,414 
41,782. 
1,111 
S,lt9ii; 
8.'5,.S7B' 
ll.iWfi; 
8,48fi; 


19S,UU.'> 


8,li44    16,4(H) 
1,588  j   8,649 

12,1001 12,iIT 

li^UHTji^siT 


8,746 

Uod.  Bto,^k  at  all  ports,  .Tan.  ;,  1857      8,25f> 
Total  consninptlon  of  forclgn"l78,(KI8i 

(iHllun*. 

(■ontalnliig •2;!,014,S78 

Add  crop  nf  lyouisiaiia,  Texas,  KUirlila,  etc..  of  I 

1>W— -^li,  the  most  of  wbloh  came  to  market !  ,,,  ,„,  „,,„ 
In  1S,MI,  and  nssumjiir  the  stock  if  this  do-  (  "V^-^,""» 
scrlptlon,  1st  .Jan.,  of  each  year,  to  bo  equal )    

Wonlil  make  the  total  eoiisuniptlon  In  IWrt.  89,608.878 
Total  consumption  In  ISiO 47,266,086 

7,657,207 


Decrease  In  lS!i6. 


llFCKTCTS   OF    KilllKIIIN    .Mill.ASSKS    IN     TllK     I'SITKO    STATES, 
Koll   llli;    YkAU   KXDlSli    UKCEIUnKP.   81ST,    ItW). 


Hhitii.     Tlorcen.    Iliii-Tflii. 


New  Y^ork 49,642 

Bosh)n— from  Cuba '   62,423 


1,491 
6,Vt 


4,18>< 
4,876 
66 


29.147 
•2,S!M 
15,il,S6 


2,«92 


9,658,      40U  I      063 


Hnrinam 

Porto  Klco 

"         "       fioni  other  for.  ports. . 

Portland— from  Cuba,  otc 

Pn>vlilonrc— from  C'uba,  etc 

New  Haven— from  Porto  Ulco,  etc.. 

Newbnrvport,  Gloucester,  Salem,  1 

Bristol, W.irroM.U.  I.andolher  I 

eastern    ports  —  tVom    t'nba,  [ 

Porto  UU':i,  Surinam,  otc J 

PhllaiUllilila-IVoinCuba '    11.66<1 

"  "       Torto  Ulco,  etc,  .i 

Baltlniore  -fr.  Cuba,  Porto  ltieo,«to. 

New  Orleans— ftoin  t'uba I 

Savaniuib— from  Cuba,  etc. . 
iChark'ston  -from  Cul)a  etc. 
jdllior  southern  ports-  ffom  Cuba 

Tolal  rocolpts lMi,6'2,'.,  18,467 

Add  stock  at  all  the  ports,  ,Ian.  InW      6.051' 

Totalsiipply 'llil,6T6  18,467 

Deduct  exports  ami  shipments  )  I 

Inlaiiil  to  Callalb^  from    all  S-       7,881:      4ti5 

the  ports.  In  ls')6. )        _____ 

K8,s4f,  l'.i,!r8i 
Ded.  st',ck  at  all  ports,  Jan.  I,  1«)6      1,701         84 


7,512 

1,897 
50 


897 
90 


,  ,  .1 

■1^ 


570 
2,&1» 


10,915 


1,146 


192 
114 


268 


976 

62 

181 

2,261 

769 


16,828 

_2l)0 

16,628 
1,.S06 


14,228 
67 


Total  consumption  of  foiclpi  1*2,144  12,948    14.16«^: 


j.',Kiorlda,y 
:  of  which 


Oontalnbu: 

Add  crop  of  Louisiana.  T'oxas,  Klorlila 
elt' ,  ot  IS,')* — 5,5,  the  most  of  whlc' 
came  to  market  In  1'nV>,  ami  ussiini-  j- 
liitf  the  stock  of  this  ilcsorliitlon,  1st 
Jan  ,  ol'oacli  year  to  be  ,i|iml J 

Less  oxihirt  of  ibuiu'stlc,  not  tncbideil  |_ 
In  above  staleniolit  of  sbtpiiieiits. . .  ) 


(intl.iiui. 

28,6:18,428 


(Inllon,. 

21,119,742 


il87,OSO 


.  28,782,602 

Would  make  the  wliole  consumption  111  IW5.    !T,-.:o.;,"''^ 
Tolal  consumption  In  ISM 56,498,019 


Increase,  18.'»..    1,184,404     447,605 


Decrease  In  KVi 9,22«,9;M 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  fiirej;ning  statistics,  that  the 
receipts  of  foreign  molasses  in  tlie  rniled  ,'^tates  for 
the  year  ending  December  111,  IN.'ili,  were  'J.'i.iW.'i.TM 
gallons,  against  tntnl  receipts  in  l^."!.')  of  '.'•I,l.ri.-I4(i 
gallons,  and  the  total  consiiiiiption  of  this  description 
in  1H&(>  was  2a,011,«78  gallons,  against  a  consumption 


MOL 


1370 


MON 


of  foreign  In  1855  of  23,6B3,428  ,;.»llon»,  lieing  a  de- 
creuHc  in  the  conauniption  of  foreign  in  18o(i,  ii«  oom- 
pared  witli  ISoo,  of  2"20  per  cent.,  wliiic  tli.  total 
consumption  of  foreign  and  domestic  in  IHSG  was  89,- 
C08,87M  gallons,  against  a  consumption  in  1855  of 
47,'i(I<>,085  gallons,  lieing  a  fulling  off  in  185G  of 
7,657,207  gallons,  or  the  large  decrease  of  16'iO  per  cent. 

Molasses. — Its  Averaok  Valur 


The  consumption  of  all  kinds  in  1856,  as  shown,  was 
16-20  per  cent,  less  than  that  of  1855,  while  that  of 
1865  wu»  16J  per  cent,  smaller  than  the  consumption 
of  185-1.  lliis  continued  largo  decrease  is  attril)utuble 
in  a  great  measure,  to  tlie  rapid  decline  in  the  yield  of 
Louisiana  cane.  The  following  talde  shows  tlic^  u\er- 
age  value  of  molasses  in  New  York  for  two  years. 

AT  Nkw  York  for  Two  Yf.ars, 


MoQth». 


n 


N«w  Orltfftni. 


.Unusry 44—28 

February A"!— 2'< 

March 2:!-271 

April 'i."!— S2 

May 27-:W 

Jnne 27— HI 

July 2it--88 

August !t!— W 

Soptomber M4--)t81 

Oo«ob.T ;i7— 19 

Novenrbor .Stf— !W 

December *''> — !'■* 


Porto  Rleo,     l  Onl»  .Mumot.    C'tibaCIftyiM!.  i  NBwi>rI«ftni.  }    Porlo  Rico.    I  Ciib»Muieov.  1  C'jl,n  ciuyg,. 


24— SO 
25-JJ3 
23— '12 
2.V-S2 
2.V-a2 
2.V- '12 
U.'i— ■« 
32— Ifi 

8t— ;» 

«7— 3!) 
I»— 40 
40— l;t 


Average  for  the  y"r 


»i 


I 


Mk 


2.S— 27 
24-27 
22—27 
28—21 
28—8(1 
26— ill 
27— SO 
29— *1 
31-a« 
85—87 
W-8.S 
411—13 

8(H 


22  —tfi 

23  —2.") 
21)  -22 
21  -23 
28  —>ia 
2a  -26 
2.'^J-27 
2SJ-81 
30  —84 
84  —86 
38  -87 
.30  —42 


(Vnln. 

46—49 

41— »fl 
4<)--16 
4.'— 47 
46—48 
47—52 
50- -M 
52— W 
B4— Bfl 
64— ■» 
.'>5— 60 
70— SO 


62 


41—44 

43— « 
48—44 
3T— 15 
89—45 
40—46 
4.V- 50 
4:t— 48 
4«— 48 
46—68 
60—60 
56-60 


41—48 

35—42 
84— 3S 
82— 8S 
!12— 31 
87—12 
41-46 
42-46 
40—48 
42— W 
47-52 
4S— 65 


46i 


4U 


88 


STATKMKNT  SIfOWINlJ    TlIF    DoMKSTIC    KXP"»T    OF    Mof.ASSFS 
FROM    TIIK    I'SITKII    Sl.lTKB    KliR  TIIK  Yl      K   KNIIINO  Jl  NK 

80TII,  1856. 


1                      U'lillbcrciported. 

Oslkiu. 

ViIm. 

1«,9S7 

41t.04S 

6.671 

8.265 

1,995 

41 

4.n2H 

611 

..1,709 

4.'>4,8I5 

•4,0T6 
146.886 

»,s.54     : 

667      ' 

ic.n.,i«.'^:;:;::::::::;;:::::: 

lOther  British  N  Aner.  poa 

IBrltlsh  W.>t  Indies 

■Ports  In  AtVlea 

IMoxIco  

746 
25 

'New  Granada 

,Chlll 

Whale  Flsberlos  

1           ToUl 

1.499      1 
276      , 
4,102 
(154.680 

BTATEMK.ST  .MKIWINU    ThK    KclRKIiiS     KxenKTS    (IF   MoLASSM 
rH.lMTnK    iNITKII    >TATtM    ».iR   TliK  YkaR    KSIUNO  JuNB 

81)111,    iNili. 


Wliiiher  cipnrl«.t. 


Oanom. 


IRuwIan  po4ae9.Moni  In  N.  Amer. 

{tlaniburx 

(Gibraltar 

'Cana'ln 

lOUier  Hrltl,«li  Nurlli  Anier.  p<i»...,       

.Freneli  .S'orlh  American  pot i         A418 

Freiieli  West  Imllus ;  2,IM 

Madeira 76 

'Ports  In  Africa 

Illayil 

Chili 

Whale  Kl.heiles 

Total 

From  wai  elionse 

Vol  fW»m  M-Hr(>lHMisi>. 


fiOO 

16.784 

2. 108 

1,079.887 

lft'l.9.s9 


4.S0 

1,282 

22,000 

a,9.so 


Vslu. 


$862 

4,818 

720 

2.'>1,800 

8l,«9t 

7,7o9 

784 

80 

189 

860 

6,600 

2.8U 

1,2  W.I  40    I     *806J180_ 

*  966,sis         |232,5<W 

294.822    I         73,6()0 


STATF.\irNT   Sll.lUISU    TIIK     ImIMKTV  (IF    Mol.ASSCi   I.NTO   TII« 
t'SITKh    StaTKS    F.'R   TIIK    YUAB    EXDIXd    .ll  >E  SOtII.    1S86. 

Wherr*  tni|i<<rlrtl. 

Danish  West  I  mile 
Dnt.li  West  In 
Pilteli  (iulaiin. 
Onteh  Kut  Indlal.. 

KniL'laii.l 

i-'anailit 

otli.r  llHiUli  N'orlli  Amor.  po». . 

Ilrlllsli  W.st  IimU..s 

IJrltWi  K»»t  Indies 

Hrllltli  liiilana 

Frellrll  Wi-^t  Indies 

Mpain  on  the  Me  llierranoan. . 

!«'uha '  l»,4.'V»,>«M 

d'orUi  Ulei 2,.')2I.946 

lOnlral  Hepubllc ll.n.'H 

Urull .'12 

^Biidwleb  Islands. S«,4S)I 

T')lal 28,617,674" 

.See  Si  UAH. 

Mole,  ill  architect urc,  a  iiiaHi>i\w  wutk  funned  of 
Urge  stones  laid  in  tlic  sea  liy  niiiaii*  of  coffer  daiiih, 
uxtendud  eitlier  in  a  right  line  or  un  arc  of  a  circle, 
lieforv  a  jKirt.  hIiI'Ii  it  nerves  to  close;  to  dereiid  the 
v«a»el)  ill  |iurt  liuui  the  iiu(>i'tiiusity  vf  tliu  M4Vvh,  itlid  , 


to  prevent  tlio  pas.sage  of  ships  without  leave.     It  jj 
;  frequently  fortilied.     Mule  is  sometimes  u.sed  to  sii;. 
nify  the  harlior  itself,  which  it  serves  to  form  or  defend 
Money.     When  the  division  of  labor  was  first  in! 
troduccd,  cummuditius  were  directly  Imrtered  fur  c.kIi 
other.   Tlio.sc,  for  examjile,  who  hud  a  surplus  (,f  mm 
and  were  in  want  of  wine,  endeavored  to  lind  ont  lluise 
who  were  in  the  opi)osite  circumstances,  or  who  had  a 
surplus  of  wine  and  wanted  corn,  and  then  c.xchai  .^.J 
the  one  for  the  other.    It  is  obvious,  however,  tlmt  the 
power  of  changing,  and,   consequently,  of  dividiuj; 
einploymei'.ts,  mu.st  have  liccn  sulijectcd  to  perpetuid 
interruptions,  so  long  us   it  was   restricted  to  mora 
barter.   .\  carries  produce  to  market,  and  It  Is  desirous 
to  purchase  it;  luit  the  proiliicc  belonging  to  II  is  not 
suitable  for  A.     (",  again,  would  like  to  liny  It's  pn^ 
duce,  but  It  i.s  already  fully  supplied  with  tin;  e(piiva. 
lent  V,  has  to  offer.      In  such  cases— and  they  mn,,t  Im 
of  a  cunstaiit  occurrence  wherever  money  is  niit  iiitro- 
duced — no  direct  e.xchange  could  take  place  between 
♦he  parties;  and  it  might  bo  vefy  difficult  to  lirln;;  it 
about  indirectly.     The  dltliculties  that  would  nijiivm 
such  occasions,  and  the  devices  that  would  be  adoiiteil 
to  overcome  them,  have  been  very  well  illustr.itvd  liv 
('(donel  Torrens,  in   his  w(  rk  im  tlio  J't-iKliuiian  „f 
WfiMi,  p.  '-'!)1.    The  extreme  in.iiiiveiiience  :itleiidln|r 
such  situ.itions  must  early  have  forced  themselves  en 
the  attention  of  every  one.     KUnrts  would.  In  (unse- 
quence.  be  niiide  to  avoid  thciu  ;  and  it  wijuld  s|Ke(lJ|y 
ap|>ear  that  the   best  or  rather  the  only  way  in  which 
this  could    be  ellected,    was  to   exchange   eitlur  the 
whole  or  a  part  id'  one's  surplus  proiluce  for  some  e.  in- 
modlty  of  known  value,  and  in  general  (Iciiian.l;  and 
which,  consequently,  few  pers(ms  would  lie  inclined  to 
refuse  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  whatever  thev 
hud  to  dispose  of.    After  tliis  commodity  had  liej,'Uii  Ui 
be  employed  as  n  means  of  exchanging  other  kiiu- 
modi'.ies,  individuals  wdiiM  liecoine  willing  to  pnnhase 
a  greater  i|uniitity  of  it  than  might  be  required  tu  pay 
for  the  products  they   were   uesirous  of  imniediately 
ohtuiiiiug;    knowing  that  should  they,  ut  any  futuri! 
pe  '    I,  want  a  further  supply  either  of  these  iir  other 
ar  •  es,  they  wouhl  be  able  readily  to  procure  tlinii 
in  iixchange  for  tliis  universally  desired  ciiininiidlty. 
Though  nt  first  circulating  slowly  and  with  dillieiilly. 
It  would,  as  the  advantages  arising  from  its  use  were 
better  appreciated,  begin  to  pass  freely  from  iiaiid  to 
hand.      Its   value,   as   compariHl    v»ith  other  thin"", 
would  thus   (dine  to   be   uuivBrsally  kiiow",   und  it 
w  (luld  at  List  lie  used,  not  only  as  the  eomiiion  iiieilimu 
of  exchange,  but  us  a  standard  by  uhidi  to  measuni 
the    value  of  other  things.     Now  this   conimotUty, 
vUiuU'Vcr  it  ma^'  be,  is  nwmjf. 
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An  intinlte  variety  of  commodities  have  been  used 
0!!  nioiiey  in  different  countries  and  periods,  liut  none 
cull  lie  advantageously  used  as  such,  unless  it  possess 
several  verj'  peculiar  iiiialities.  Tlie  slightest  reflec- 
tion on  tlie  purpsses  to  which  it  is  applied,  must,  in- 
deed, lie  suffleient  to  convince  every  one  that  it  is 
indi^'peiisable,  or,  at  least,  exceedingly  drrirable,  that 
the  cnnunoditj-  selected  to  serve  as  money  should  (1)  be 
divisible  into  the  smallest  portions ;  QiS  that  it  should 
admit  of  l)elng  kept  for  an  iniHflnite  jTeHod  without 
deteriorating ;  (8)  that  it  should,  by  possessing  great 
viiliie  in  small  bnllc,  be  capable  of  being  easily  trans- 
ported from  place  to  place ;  (4)  that  one  piece  of  money, 
of  a  certain  denomination,  should  always  be  equal,  in 
magnitude  and  quality,  to  evi^ry  other  pi<ice  of  money  of 
tlie  siinie  denomination ;  an''  (o^i  th,->t  ■"  .lue  sliould  be 
comparatively  steady,  or  as  littlf,  "•  jct  to  variation 
as  possilde.  Without  the_/i>«<  of  ■  •••  qualities,  or  the 
capacity  of  1)eing  divided  into  portions  of  every  differ- 
ent miignitude  and  value,  money,  it  is  evident,  would 
be  of  almost  no  use,  and  could  only  be  exchanged  for 
tlic  few  commodities  tiiat  miglit  hapjien  t()  be  of  tlie 
same  vslue  as  its  indivisible  portions,  or  as  whole  mul- 
tiples of  them ;  without  the  sfcimil,  or  the  capacity  of 
being  Itept  or  hoarded  without  deteriorating,  no  one 
wduiil  clioose  to  exchange  commodities  for  money,  ex- 
cept only  when  he  expected  to  be  able  speedily  to  re- 
exi'liiinge  that  money  for  something  else  ;  without  the 
tiird.  or  facility  of  transportation,  money  conbl  not 
be  lonveniently  used  in  transactions  botwen  places  at 
any  considerable  distance ;  without  thfi/imrth,  or  perfect 
Bnnicness,  it  would  bo  extremely  difHciilt  to  appreci- 
ate  the  value  of  difl'erent  pieces  of  money ;  and  with- 
out the  Jiflh  qnality,  or  comparative  steadiness  of 
value,  money  could  not  serve  as  a  standard  l>y  whirli 
to  measure  the  value  of  other  commodities ;  and  no 
one  wiiiild  be  disposed  to  exchange  the  produce  of  his 
industry  for  an  article  tliat  might  shortly  decline  con- 
ilderiiliiy  in  its  power  of  purchasing. 

Tlie  union  of  the  different  qualities  of  comparative 
steadiness  of  value,  divisiliility,  durability,  facility  of 
transportation,  and  perfect  sameness,  in  the  precious 
metal.i,  (ioubtless  formed  the  irrcsistiide  reason  tliat  has 
iniluciMl  ever}-  civilized  I'oniiniinity  to  employ  tliem  as 
money.  The  value  of  gold  and  silver  is  certainly  not  in 
variable,  but  generally  spealting  it  changes  only  I  ly  slow 
degrees :  they  are  divisilde  into  any  numl)er  of  parts, 
anil  have  the  singular  jiroperty  of  being  easily  reunited, 
by  means  of  fusion,  without  loss  ;  they  do  not  deterio- 
rate liy  being  kept ;  and  from  their  firm  and  compact 
texture,  they  are  very  diflicult  to  wear.  Their  cost 
of  production,  especially  that  of  gold,  is  so  consider- 
able, tlmt  they  possess  great  value  in  small  bulk,  and 
cm,  of  course,  lie  trans]Kirted  with  comparative  facility ; 
and  nil  ounce  of  pure  gold  or  silver  taken  from  tlie 
mines  in  any  ipiarter  of  the  world,  is  precisely  equal, 
in  iKiint  of  quality,  to  an  ounce  of  ])ure  gold  or  silver 
dug  from  the  mines  in  any  other  quarter.  No  won- 
der, therefore,  when  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  con- 
stitute money  are  possessed  in  so  eminent  a  degree  t)y 
the  precious  metals,  that  tliey  have  been  used  as  such, 
in  civilizeil  societies,  from  a  very  remote  era.  "  They 
beiMiiic  universal  nioncy."  as  'I'lir^nt  has  observed, 
"  iiiit  ill  consequence  of  any  arbitrary  agreement  among 
men.  or  of  the  ••>terventioii  of  any  law,  liut  liy  the  na- 
tnre  .iiiil  force  of  things.''  When  first  used  as  money, 
the  precious  metals  were  in  an  iinfasbinneii  state,  in  liars 
or  ingots.  The  parties  having  agreed  alioiit  the  i|uan- 
tity  of  metal  to  lie  given  for  a  coinniodity,  that  quantity 
was  then  weighed  ofl°.  Hut  this,  it  is  plain,  must  have 
been  II  tedious  and  troublesome  process.  I'ndoulited- 
ly,  however,  the  greatest  obstacle  that  would  bo  expe- 
rlemert  in  early  ages  to  the  use  of  g(dd  and  silver  as 
money,  would  be  found  to  consist  in  the  dilhciilty  of 
determining  the  degree  of  their  purity  with  sutllcicnt 
precision  j  and  the  discovery  of  siuno  means  by  which 
their  weiglit  and  fineness  might  be  readily  and  cor- 


rectly ascertained,  would  be  felt  ';o  ho  lndispensabl« 
to  tlioir  extensive  use  as  money.  Fortunately  these 
means  were  not  long  in  being  discovered.  The  fabri- 
cation of  coins,  or  the  practice  of  impressing  pieces 
of  the  precious  metals  with  a  stamp  indicating  their 
weight  and  purity,  belongs  to  the  remotest  antiquity. 
(ioiioKT,  De  VOrigint  de»  Imix,  etc.,  tome  I.,  p.  2f)9. 
And  it  may  safely  be  afHrmed,  that  there  have  been 
very  few  inventions  of  greater  utility,  or  that  have 
done  more  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  improvement. 

It  is  material,  however,  to  observe,  that  tho  intro- 
duction and  use  of  coined  money  make  no  change 
whatever  in  the  principle  on  which  exchanges  were 
previously  conducted.  The  coinage  saves  the  trouble 
of  weighing  and  assaying  gold  and  silver,  l)ut  it  does 
nothing  more.  It  declares  the  weight  and  purity  of 
the  metal  in  a  coin ;  but  the  value  of  that  metal  or 
coin  is  in  all  cases  determined  by  precisely  the  same 
principles  which  determine  the  value  of  other  com- 
modities, and  woulil  he  as  little  affected  by  being  re- 
coined  with  a  new  denomination,  as  the  burden  of  a 
sliip  by  a  change  of  her  name.  Inaccurate  notions 
with  respect  to  the  influence  of  coinage  seem  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  opinion  so  long  entertained,  that  coins 
were  merely  the  iiir/ns  of  values  !  Hut  it  is  clear  they 
have  no  Uioro  claim  txi  this  designation  than  bars  of 
iron  or  copper,  sacks  of  wheat,  or  any  other  com- 
modity. They  change  for  other  things,  becau.se  tliey 
are  desirable  articles,  and  are  possessed  of  real  intrin- 
sic value.  A  draft,  chock,  or  bill  may  not  improperly, 
perhaps,  lie  regarded  ns  the  sign  of  the  money  to  be 
given  for  it.  Hut  that  money  is  notliing  but  a  com- 
nuxiity  ;  it  is  not  a  sign — it  is  a  thing  signified. 

Money,  however,  is  not  merely  the  universal  equiv- 
alent, or  mi'rchnniiine  Imnalc,  used  by  society :  it  is  also 
the  nfimilaril  used  to  compare  the  values  of  all  sorts  of 
products;  and  the  stipulations  in  tlie  great  bulk  of 
contracts  and  deeds,  af<  to  the  delivery  and  disjiosal  of 
)iroperty,  have  all  reference  to,  and  are  commonly  ex- 
liressed  in,  quantities  of  money.  It  is  plainly,  there- 
fore, of  tlie  utmost  im|)ortaiice  that  its  value  should  lie 
preserved  as  invarinlde  as  possible.  Owing,  however, 
to  improvements  in  the  arts,  the  exhaustion  of  old 
mines,  and  the  discovery  of  new  ones,  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  is  necessarily  ini^iuistant  ;  though, 
if  we  except  the  efl'ects  prwluced  in  the  Itith  century 
by  the  discovery  of  the  American  mines,  it  does  not 
appear  to  have  varied  so  much  at  other  times  as  might 
have  lieen  anticipated,  (ireat  mischief  has,  however, 
lieen  repeatedly  occasioned  liy  the  changes  that  have 
lieen  made  in  most  countries  in  the  weight,  and  some- 
times also  in  the  purity,  of  coins ;  and  since  the  impol- 
icy of  these  changes  has  been  recognized,  similar,  and 
perhaps  still  more  extensive,  discords  have  sprung 
from  the  improper  use  of  substitutes  for  coins.  It  is, 
indeed,  (juito  obvious,  that  no  change  can  take  place 
in  tho  value  of  money  witlmut  )m>portionally  affecting 
tlic  pecuniary  cimditions  in  all  contracts  and  agree- 
ments. Much,  however,  of  the  influence  of  a  change 
depends  on  its  direction.  An  increase  in  tho  value  of 
money  is  uniformly  more  prejudicial,  in  a  piililic  point  of 
view,  tliiiii  its  diniiiMitiou ;  the  latter,  though  injurious 
to  individuiils,  may  s.imetiinos  be  productive  of  nation- 
al iidvantige ;  but  su  'li  can  never  lie  tho  case  with  the 
forii\er.  See  /',  i';.-;/)/f.«  iif  l\)litical  Kcimomy,  by  Jh-- 
Cui.i.oi-ll,  ltd  id.,  pp.  .'lit)  fil.i. 

No  certain  estimate  can  cvev  be  funned  of  the  quan- 
tity of  money  required  to  conduct  the  business  of  any 
(Oiiiitry ;  this  quantity  being,  in  all  cases,  determined 
by  the  value  of  money  itself,  the  services  it  has  to  per- 
form, and  the  devices  used  for  economizing  its  em- 
ployment, (ienorally,  liow(^ver,  it  is  very  considerable ; 
ami  when  it  consists  wliolly  of  gold  and  silver,  it  oc- 
casions a  very  heavy  expense.  I'liera  can,  indeed,  lie 
no  diiubt  that  the  wish  to  lessen  this  exiieuso  has  been 
one  of  the  chief  causes  that  have  led  ..  civilized  and 
commercial  nations  to  labrioato  a  puition  of  their 
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money  of  some  loss  vnlunble  material.  Of  the  various 
substitutes  resorted  to  for  tliis  purpose,  iiaper  iM,  in  all 
respects,  tho  most  elif^ilile.  Iti  employnient  seems  to 
have  grown  naturally  out  of  the  circumstanrca  inci- 
dent to  an  ttdvani-ini;  society.  When  novornment  Iw- 
coMies  sufficiently  powerful  and  intrllif^iit  to  enforce 
the  observance  of  contracts,  individuals  possessed  of 
written  promises  fron>  others  that  they  will  pay  certain 
sums  at  certain  specilicd  |ieriods,  l>e);in  to  assi){n  tliem 
to  tliose  to  whom  they  are  indebted ;  and  when  the 
subscribers  are  i^rsons  of  fortune,  and  of  whose  solv- 
ency no  doubt  can  l>e  entertained,  their  olilifrations  are 
readily  accepted  in  payment  of  delits.  Hut  wlion  tlie 
circulation  of  promises  or  bills  in  tiiis  way  has  contin- 
ued for  a  while,  individuals  be^in  to  perceive  that 
they  may  derive  a  profit  by  issuing;  them  in  such  a 
form  as  to  (it  them  for  being  readily  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  money  in  the  onlinary  trinsactions  of  life. 
Hence  tho  origin  of  bank  notes.  An  individual  in 
whose  wealth  and  discretion  the  pulilie  have  conli- 
denco,  being  applied  to  for  a  loan,  say  iJ.'iODO,  grants 
the  applicant  his  bill  or  note,  payable  on  demand,  for 
that  sum.  Now^,  as  this  note  passes,  in  consequence 
of  tho  confidence  placed  in  the  issuer,  currently  from 
hand  to  hanil  as  cash,  it  is  quite  as  useful  to  tho  iKir- 
rower  as  if  it  had  Iwen  gold  ;  and  supposing  that  the 
rate  of  intereft  is  5  per  cent.,  it  will  yieUI,  so  long  us 
it  continues  to  circulate,  a  revenue  of  $250  dollars  a 
year  to  the  issuer.  A  bunker  who  issues  notes,  coins, 
as  it  were,  his  credit,  lie  derives  the  same  revenue 
from  the  loan  of  his  written  promise  to  pay  a  certain 
sum,  that  he  could  derive  from  the  loan  of  the  sum 
itself,  or  of  uu  equivalent  amount  of  pnMluco!  And 
while  ho  thus  increases  his  own  income,  he,  at  the 
same  time,  contribites  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the 
pulilic.  Tlie  cheapest  species  of  currency  being  sub- 
stituted in  the  place  of  ''lat  which  is  most  expensive, 
the  superlluous  coins  are  either  used  in  the  arts  or  are 
e7  ;>ort'Ml  in  exchange  for  raw  materials  or  manufac- 
tured goods,  by  the  use  of  which  iKitli  wealth  anil  en- 
joyments are  increased.  Kver  sine"  the  introduction 
of  bills,  almost  all  great  connnercial  transactions  have 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  pa|ier  only.  Notes  are 
also  used  to  a  very  great  extent  in  the  ordinary  busi- 
ness of  siH'iety ;  and  while  they  are  rcudibly  ex- 
changeable, at  the  pleasure  of  the  holder,  for  coins,  or 
for  the  precise  '|Uantltles  of  golu  or  silver  they  profess 
to  repre.if  .,  their  value  is  nwintained  on  a  par  with 
tho  -a'ue  of  thtsn  metals;  and  all  Injurious  Ituctua- 
tions  in  the  value  of  nu  icy  arc  us  effectually  avoideil 
as  if  it  consisteii  wholl>  of  the  precious  nn'tais. 

In  common  mercantil    language,  the  party  who  ex- 
changes money /or  i:  commodity  is  salil  to  buy;  the 
party  who  exchanges  a  commodity  for  money  being 
said  to  nidi.      I'rice.  unless  where  tiie  contrary  is  dis-  j 
tinctly  mentioned,  always  means  the  value  of  a  com- 1 
raodlty  estimated  or  rated  in  nimei.      I'or  a  further' 
account  of  metallic  mony,  see  the  urtide  Ckin.  ' 

Hix  Hiinkvi-t  Afn<j.,  v.,':iUH,  ;W^,  ii..  1,  lill  ;  IIint'h  I 
Hag.,  i..  60  (<:.  K.  Adams);  AV.  iler.,  x.,  '.'s^,  xili.,  j 
at),  xxxiii..  MH  ;  IKrW.  Htv.,  [k.,  UK  ;  1>K  Uow's  Hri-.,  \ 
vl.,  '24:»,  vil..  601.  j 

Monopoly.  Ily  this  term  is  usually  meant  a  . 
grant  by  omipetent  authority,  conveviiig  to  some  otw  j 
in<livi<lua'.,  or  number  of  in<lividuals,  tin-  sole  right  of 
liuying,  selling,  unking,  im|)or',ing,  expirting,  etc., 
some  one  conunodity,  or  set  of  commiHlitlos.  .Suih 
grants  were  vi  ry  common  previously  to  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  .Stuart,  and  were  cirrieil  to  n  very 
opprt>ssive  and  injurious  extent  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  ! Ji/..il)etli.  t'ommerciiil  monopolies  ri^uhed  to 
KUi'li  a  height  in  Kngl  uid,  tli.it  Parliament  |ielill<uied 
against  theul,  and  thi'V  were  in  consciiuence  mostly 
•iKilished  alhiut  the  ilose  of  Klizabeth's  reign,  I'iO'i. 
They  were  further  suppressinl,  as  Iwing  contrary  to 
law,  VJ  James  I.,  Iil'^'i;  and  were  totally  alHdished, 
and  it  wva  decro<-d  that  none  should  Ih;  in  future  cre- 


ated, as  was  provlousl}-  the  custom,  by  royal  patent 
16  Charles  I.,  1040 — Ander-son's  IlUlorji  of  c„„^ 
merer,.  The  grievance  became  at  length  so  insupiwrt- 
able,  that,  notwithstanding  tho  opposition  of  govern- 
ment, which  lo<iked  upon  the  power  of  granting 
monogiolics  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  prerogative 
they  were  abolished  by  the  famous  act  of  1624.  'i'|,g 
act  of  .lames  I,  declared  that  nil  monopolies,  grants 
letters  patent  for  tho  solo  buyitig,  selling,  and  making 
of  goods  and  manufactures,  shall  bo  null  am)  v„ij 
It  excepts  patents  for  14  years  for  the  sole  workin.r  ur 
making  of  any  new  manufactures  within  the  realm 
to  the  true  and  first  inventors  of  such  manufactures 
provided  they  be  not  contrary  to  law,  nor  mischievous 
to  tho  State.  It  also  excepts  grants  by  act  of  I'arlia- 
inent  to  any  corporation,  company,  or  society,  for  iuo 
enlargement  of  trade,  and  letters  patent  conctTiiin;; 
the  making  of  gunpowder,  etc.  This  act  effec'tually 
secured  the  freedom  of  industry  in  Great  lirltain  ;  ami 
has  done  more,  perhaps,  to  excite  the  spirit  of  Inven- 
tion and  industry,  ami  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
wealth,  than  any  other  In  the  statute  book. 

MouBOOna  (from  the  Slalay  miiMin,  seasonl 
peri<Mllcal  trade  winds,  which  blow  six  months  in  jiie 
direction,  and  the  rest  of  the  year  in  an  opimsite  one. 
They  prevail  in  the  Indian  Ocean  north  of  the  10th 
degree  of  south  latitude.  From  April  to  October  a 
violent  south-west  wind  blows,  accompanied  with 
rain,  and  from  October  to  April,  a  gentle  dry  north- 
east  l)reeze  prevails.  The  change  of  the  winds  or  the 
liividini/  up  of  tho  monsoons,  as  it  Is  called,  is  aieoiu- 
panicd  by  storms  and  hurricanes.  These  periodical 
currents  of  winds  do  not  reach  very  high,  as  their  j  rog- 
ress  is  arrested  by  nu)uiitains  of  a  nio<ieratc  hei'hl 

Monsoons  are,  for  the  most  part,  formed  of  triJe- 
wlnds.  When  at  stated  seasons  of  the  year  a  trade- 
wind  is  deflected  In  its  regular  course  fri>m  one  (piad- 
rant  to  another,  or  drawn  in  by  overheated  districts 
it  Is  regarded  as  a  monsoon.  Thus  tho  African  iniiii- 
soons  of  the  .Atlantic,  tho  monsoons  of  tho  (inlfof 
.Mcxii'O,  and  the  (Vntral  American  monsoons  of  tho 
Pacllic,  are,  for  tho  most  part,  formed  of  the  trade- 
winds,  which  are  turned  back  or  defle.'tcd  to  restore 
tho  ec|uililiriuin  which  the  over-heated  plains  of  .\f. 
rica,  Utah,  Texas,  and  New  Mexico  have  distiirlicd. 
When  the  numsoons  prevail  for  five  months  at  a  time, 
for  it  tjikes  about  a  month  for  them  to  change  ami  he- 
coine  settled,  then  l>oth  they  and  the  tr.ole-w  iruls, 
which  they  replace,  are  called  monsiKins.  'llie  iinrtli- 
east  and  the  south-west  nionsoims  of  the  Inillaii  (Iceun 
afford  an  exainplo  of  this  kind.  A  force  is  exerted 
upon  the  north-east  trade-winds  of  that  sea  liv  the 
disturbance  which  the  heat  of  summer  co'ates  in  the 
atmosphere  over  the  interior  plains  of  .Asia,  wliiili  is 
more  than  suflicient  to  neutralize  the  foncs  which 
cause  those  winds  to  blow  as  trade-winds ;  it  arrests 
thi'in;  and  wore  it  n<pt  for  the  peculiar  eoiulitiiiiH  of 
the  laiul  about  that  ocean,  wh  it  are  now  cilied  the 
north-cast  monsoons  would  blow  tlie  y  'ar  round  ;  there 
would  be  no  s<mth-west  monsoons  there;  ami  the 
north-east  winds,  lieing  i>erpetiial,  would  lieinine.  all 
the  year,  what  In  reality  for  several  months  they  are, 
vl/..,  north-cast  trade-winds. 

.\s  long  ago  as  18,11,  Dove  maintained  that  the 
south-west  nionsocui  was  the  south-east  traije-winil 
rushing  forward  to  lill  the  vacant  places  over  the 
northern  deserts.  Dove  udo'its  the  proofs  of  this  t) 
lie  indirect,  and  acknowledgi-s  the  dillliulty  of  limlin;; 
out  and  demonstriting  the  pnddein. — Aiiiinliii  lir 
I'lit/.tii;  No.  94.  Translati'd  liy  Dr.  Uosen^'.irten  foi 
the  Amfrinm  JouriuU  nf  Srii'nrr,  vol.  XX.,  I'M. 

The  north-east  and  nouth-east  trade-winds  meet,  wo 
know,  near  the  equator,  where  they  produce  the  licit 
of  equatorial  calms.  All  vessels  that  pass  from  one 
system  of  trade-winds  to  tho  other  h  veto  cro«s  this 
calm  belt.  Sometimes  they  clear  it  in  a  lew  hnira. 
Homttimes  they  are  delayed  in  It  for  weeks  ;  an  I  the 
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calm  ill  no  still  and  tho  rain  bu  copious  that  the  fresh 
water  i»  xometimeH  found  standing  in  pools  on  the  sea. 
If  it  lio  true,  as  Dovo  maintains,  that  the  south-west 
niunsooH!*  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  tho  south-east 
traile-winds  of  that  sea  pressing  up  toward  the  desert 
reKii'iis  of  Asia,  then  a  vessel  liound  hence  to  Calcutta, 
for  instiince,  and  entering  the  Indian  Ocean  at  the 
lj„„.  of  tlie  south-west  monsoon,  sliould  find  no  belt  of 
ccimitorial  calms  there  at  all,  but,  on  tho  contrary,  she 
eliduld  lind  the  south-east  trade-wind  to  haul  more  and 
more  to  the  south,  until  linully,  without  having  crossed 
nnv  belt  of  equatorial  calms,  she  would  find  lier  sails 
trimmed  to  the  soutli-west  monsoon.  In  lilio  manner, 
.Iiiiiseii  maintains  that  the  north-west  monsoon  is  u 
Bimilar  (Icllection  of  the  north-east  traui-'vind. 

The  1  lesert  of  Gobi  and  the  arid  wastes  I'f  Asia  are 
th?  iMUse  of  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  Occan.  When 
the  sun  is  north  of  tlie  equator,  the  force  of  his  rays, 
bpatinn  down  upon  these  wide  and  tl'irsty  plains,  is 
siicli  as  to  cause  the  vast  superincuml)ent  body  of  air 
to  exiKHul  and  ascend.     Consequcntl}',  there  is  an  in- 
(Irau|j;bt  of  air  from  the  surrounding  regions  to  supply 
tlie  asecnding  colunm.     Tlio  air  tliat  is  going  to  feed 
the  north-east  trades  is  thus  orrested,  drawn  in,  lieated, 
and  caused  to  ascend;   and  so,  the  nortli-cast  trade- 
winds  are  first  wealtcned,  then  "  liilled,"  and  after- 
ward drawn  into  the  vortex  of  ascending  air  over  the 
buniiiig  sandfl  !)f  the  deserts ;  on  tho  other  liand,  the 
south-east  trade-wind,  failing,  when  it  arrives  at  the 
place  w'.iere  the  equatorial  Doldrums  were  wont  to  be, 
.   to  mei't  witli  them  or  any  opposing  forc!  from  the 
north-east  trades,  are  drawn  over  into  the  northern 
hemisphere,     doing  now  from  the  ecjuator  toward  tlie 
iioles,  tlieir  tendency  is  to  obey  tlio  forces  of  diurnal 
nitatiiMi.  as  well  as  those  of  tlie  indraught  for  the 
heated  plains,  and  tlius  the  south-east  trades  become 
goutli-west  monsoons.     In  this  view,  tlie  '•etiuatorial 
l)olilt..:'i»"  of  the  Indian  Ocean  are  transferred,  as  it 
were  during  the  soutli-west  monsoons,  to  the  deserts 
of  central  Asia.     It  may  be  asked  by  some,  saying, 
Since  we  cm  not  always  tally  the  air,  liow  do  we  know 
tliat  these)  south-west  monsoons  arc  the  south-east 
trades  (if  the  Indian  Ocean  ?     The  reply  is.  We  infer 
that  tlicv  are,  becauso  in  co-ordinating  for  the  I' lot 
C  lart  of  tliat  sea  we  have  Jhuml  ho  belt  nf  atlms  he- 
Urecn  tUr  miuth-aat  traiha  and  the  anulh-iresl  moii.inoim, 
liut  a  gradual  change,  so  to  speak,  of  the  one  wind 
into  the  other.     Thus,  conlining  ourselves  to  August 

one  iif  tho  south-west-monsoon  months — and  to  the 

strip  lit'  ocean  between  8.")°  and  90°  oast,  the  investi- 
gation nives  as  follows  for  calms  and  winds  in  the 
lield  between:  10°  .S.  and  .")°  .S.  l:t;l  observations, 
wind  south-east.  .0°  S.  and  102  observations, ;(  calms, 
wind  siMitli,  f)°  N.  90  observations,  .'t  calms,  wind 
poutli-wcst.  5°  N.  and  10°  ^f.  77  observations,  wind 
south-west.  These  nionsiions  do  not,  as  we  are  gen- 
crallv  taught  to  suppose,  commence  or  end  at  the 
same  time  all  over  the  Indian  Ocean.  In  the  (irst 
field  below  Calcutta.  /.  c,  between  tho  land  and  ■20'-' 
N.,  tl'^'  iKirtli-east  trade-winds,  toward  tho  latter  part 
of  .laniiaiy,  begin  their  contlict  with  the  south-west 
iniinsmpiis.  The  ciuifiict  rages  in  February,  and  by 
Marli  the  south-west  monsoons  in  that  "  lield"  are 
coiiMclcrcil  to  have  regularly  set  in.  They  now  remain 
the  dominant  v.iiiil  for  upward  of  six  luoutlis,  and  un- 
til some  time  in  the  early  part  of  September.  Tho 
north-east  monsoons  or  trades  now  renew  the  conllict, 
which  is  carried  on  with  more  and  more  vigor  until 
the  latter  part  of  November,  when  they  obtain  the 


when  the  force  that  ia  calling  in  and  driving  the  mon- 
soons from  the  south-west  fitaally  gains  the  ascendant. 
They  then  blow  steadily  until  late  in  September,  when 
the  north-east  trade-wind  forces  begin  again  to  assert 
their  ascendency  and  to  renew  the  conflict  on  this  side 
through  Octol>er,  by  which  time  the  north-east  trades 
or  monsoons  become  the  prevailing  winds.  Thus,  by 
going  200  or  !300  miles  further  from  the  supposed 
place  of  heat  and  rarefaction  that  give  rise  to  this 
system  of  winds,  the  duration  of  the  north-east  mon- 
soons is  prolonged  nearly  a  month  ;  for  in  this  "  field" 
they  prevail  from  November  to  .lanuary  inclusive, 
threa  months,  while  the  south-west  last  from  about  the 
middle  of  March  to  the  middle  of  September,  say  six 
months.  In  the  next  field  below,  i.  e,,  between  the 
parallels  of  10°  and  15°  the  south-west  monsoons 
Idow  al)out  five  months,  perhaps  not  quite  so  long; 
they  do  not  commence  as  early,  nor  blow  so  late  as  in 
tho  "  field"  above.  They  Iwgin  the  conflict  with  the 
north-east  trade-wind  forces  in  the  latter  part  of 
March,  and  gain  the  ascendent  in  May.  They  then 
prevail  till  Octolier,  when  the  north-east  trade-wind 
forces,  escaping  from  the  heated  plains  of  the  interior, 
begin  to  renew  the  annual  combat  which  is  to  get 
them  the  victory.  They  soon  achieve  it,  and  main- 
tain the  mastery  undi  .ted  till  the  last  of  Marcii  or 
first  of  April. — Mauby,  I'/ii/s.  Oeog.  of  the  Hea. 

Changing  of  the  Monaoons. — Lieutenant  .Jansen  thus 
describes  tliis  phenomenon  :  "  We  have  seen  that  the 
calms  which  precede  the  sea-breeze  generally  continue 
longer,  and  arc  accompanied  witli  an  upward  motion 
of  the  air  ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  those  which  precede 
the  land-breeze  are,  in  the  Java   Sea,  generally  of 
shorter  duration,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  atmosphere, 
and  that  there  is  also  an  evident  differeiice  between 
the  conversion  of  the  land-breeze  into  the  sea-l>reeze, 
and  of  tho  latter  int')  the  former.     Even  as  the  calms 
vary,  so  there  ujipears  to  bo  a  marked  dilferencu  be- 
tween tho  changing  of  the  monsoons  in  the  spring  and 
in  tlut  autumn  in  the  .lava  Sea.     As  soon  us  tho  sun 
has  crossed  the  ecpiato.,  and  its  vertical  rays  begin  to 
pla)-  more  and  more  perpendicularly  upon  the  northern 
liemisphere,  the  inland  plains  of  Asia,  North  Africa, 
and  of  North  America  are  so  heated  as  to  give  birth  to 
the  south-west  monsoons  in  tho  China  Sea,  in  the 
North  Indian  C)cean,  in  the  North  Atlantic,  and  upon 
the  west  coast  of  Central  America ;  then  the  north-west 
monsDon  disappears  from  the  East  Indian  Archipelago, 
and  gives  place  to  the  south-cast  trade-wind,  which  is 
known  as  the  east  monsoon,  just  as  the  north-west 
wind,  which  prevails  during  the  southern  summer,  is 
called  tlic  west  monsoon.     This  is  the  only  monsoon 
which  is  found  in  the  southern  hemi^iphere,  while  in 
the  northern   heiiiisphero   the   north-east  trade-wind 
blows  in  tho  China  Sea  and  in  the  Indian  Ocean;  in 
the   East   Indian  Archipelago  the  west  monsoim  )iro- 
vails ;  and  here,  when  the  south-east  trade  Idows  as 
the  east  monsoon,  we  lind  tho  south-west  monsoon  in 
tho  adjacent  seas  of  tho  nortliorn  hemisphere.     (Jen- 
erally  tho  westerly  monsoons  blow  during  tbe  summer 
months  of  the  heinisphero  wherein  they  are  found. 
As  the  land-breeze  daily  destroys  in  miniature  tho 
regular  How  <if  the  trade-wind,  so  docs  the  latter  tho 
west  monsoon  in  larger  measure,  and  observations  will 
be  able  to  decide  whether  monthly  disturbances  do  not 
also  take  (dace.     In  the  .lava  Sea,  during  the  month 
of  I'Vbruary,  the  west  monsoon  blows  strong  almost 
continually  ;   in  March  it  blows  iutermittingly,  and 
with  hard  s<iualls  ;  but  in  April  tho  sipialis   become 


cciidcncv,  and  prevail  until  the  latter  part  of  .lanuary,  I  less  fre<iuent  and  less  severe.  Now  the  cliangiii;? 
when,  as  before  stated,  the  south-west  monsoons  coin- 1  commences  ;  all  at  once  gusts  begin  to  spring  up  lioi.i 
nience  till  ir  annual  struggle  for  the  mastery.  In  the  '  the  oast:  they  are  ol'te-i  followed  by  c:dms.  Tho 
next  lield  below,  i.  c,  between  IJ-'  and  "20^  N.  hit.,  i  c.hiuds  which  crowd  themselves  upon  the  clear  sky 
the  nortlwast  monsoons  begin  to  grow  light  and  vari-  give  warning  of  the  combat  in  the  upper  air  which 
able,  and  to  have  confiicts  with  the  south-west  in  the  currents  there  are  about  to  wage  with  each  other." 
February.  The  period  of  this  conllict,  or  change,  as  Moutevideo,  a  sea-port,  and  the  caiiital  of  the 
it  is  called,  frequently  lasts  until  some  time  in  March,    Uepublic  of  Uruguay,  on  tho  north  bank  of  thu  Kio  do 
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U  Plate,  lat.  M°  64'  11"  S.,  long.  66°  13'  18"  W. 
The  populiitiun,  whii-li  is  varioimly  efltimutetl,  miiy 
probably  Iw  about  12,000.  The  town  ia  built  in  the 
hirm  (if  an  an.phitbeatre,  on  a  ref^ular  plan,  and  is 
well  fortilled.  It  has  suH'ered  inuuh  rruni  the  various 
nivolutions  to  which  it  hns  licen  subject  durini;  the 
last  30  yp;ira.  Montevideo  in  situated  2°  a'  83  W. 
of  Cupe  St.  Mary,  the  northern  limit  of  the  enibou- 
churo  of  the  \m  Plata.  VoaHelx  from  the  north  bound 
to  Montevideo  gPueniUy  make  this  cajie,  entoriu);  the 
river  l>etween  it  and  the  small  ixland  of  Lobos,  in  from 
14  to  17  fathoms.  The  I'curse  is  theiico  nearly  went 
to  the  Isle  of  Klores,  on  which  is  a,  light-huuse  112  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  u  revulving  light. 
From  Klores  to  Montevideo  is  lii  miles  in  u  direct  line, 
and  the  course  we.st  by  soiitli  by  compass.  A  light- 
house, 47>'>  feet  aliove  tlie  level  of  tlie  sea,  has  l)e«n 
erected  on  the  summit  of  the  Montevideo,  whence  the 
town  haa  it.s  name.  The  latter  is  bullion  a  projecting 
tongue  of  land,  (lie  port  Iwiiig  on  its  suuth  side.  This, 
which  is  the  lle^t  on  tliu  l.a  I'luta,  is  a  largo  circular 


basin,  open  to  the  south-west.  Generally  the  water  is 
shallow,  not  exceeding  from  14  to  19  feet ;  liut  tlie 
bottom  being  soft  nmd,  vessels  are  seldom  damaged  by 
grounding.  It  should,  however,  l)o  observed  that  the 
(lepth  of  water  in  the  harbor,  as  well  as  throu^'huut 
the  whole  of  the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  depends  vcrj-  much  un 
the  direction  and  strength  of  the  winds.  The  Kouth. 
west  wind,  called /xiin^wnMi,  blows  right  into  the  lluv 
of  Montevideo  with  much  force,  not  unfrc<|uriitly 
causing  a  rise  of  a  fatliora  or  more  in  the  ileptli  of 
water  1  Uut  it  rarely  occasions  much  damage  to  ves- 
sels properly  moored  with  anchors  to  the.  suiith-wost 
south-oast,  and  one  to  the  north.  (Unt.NT's  Amerkait 
Pilot,  edit,  lHol ;  Voulier  aur  Iti  Pharai,  elc.)  Mon. 
tevideo  has  a  considerable  commerce.  The  great 
articles  of  export  consist  of  animal  prwUiets,  or  at 
hides,  l)eef,  tallow,  hair,  'tones,  grease,  wnol,  etc. 
The  imports  principally  co.isist  of  llritish  oetlons 
woolen:',  and  hardware.  Hour,  wine  and  spirits,  linona' 
sugar,  tobacco,  boots  and  shoes,  salt,  etc.  Tlie  follow. 
table  shows  the  exports  from  these  jiorts  for  live  ^eurs : 
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Diifiin  (i«  Imjwrtf,  in  Salinnal  or  t'oreign  Vessels,  at  Ihitits  on  Exports,  in  !f<itUitwl  or  J-'oreiyn  l'uisils.~ 
yfontiriileo. — 1.  Machinery,  agricultural  implements,  Ox  and  cow  hides,  2  reals,  2.^)  centesimos,  for  rccon- 
instruments  used  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  books,  nidor  valuations  of  $1,  and  1  per  cent.  ((iiisuliiJo. 
prints,  and  maps,  free.  2.  .Silk,  raw  and  wrought.  Horse  hides,  1  real  fur  rcconnidor,  on  valuations  of  5 
lares,  blonde,  gi>ld  and  ,-ilver  enibruldery,  watches,  reals  for  rcconnidor  each,  and  1  per  cent,  consii'ado. 
jewelry,  saltjietre,  plaster  of  Paris,  coal,  timber,  cot-  All  other  produce  of  the  country  pays  1  per  coiu.  on 
ton  fringe,  and  w<Hiden  hoops,  T)  per  cent.  ',\.  Powder,  the  market  value,  and  1  per  cent,  cimsulado.  .lerkcil 
pitch,  t;ir,  rosin,  and  naval  stores,  13  per  cent.  4.  All  and  salt  beef,  piprk,  etc. ;  also  all  foreign  goods  tli.it 
raw  miiterials,  and  manufacture<l  articles,  not  included  have  paid  the  import  duty,  free.  (Jold  ami  »iK\r 
in  till'  preceding  enumeration,  1.')  |>er  cent.      .').  Sugar,     coined  or  in  bullion,  1  per  cent. 

Paraguay  and  China  teas,  cojoa,  cassia  ligiiea,  aiul  I'l't  t'linrgis. — Tonnage  from  beyond  sea,  fn-eign 
cinnamon,  spices,  drugs,  and  provisions  in  general,  20  vessels,  3  reals;  national  vessels.  2  rcils.  Duri.ig 
per  cent.  (i.  rurniture,  pii'tures,  looking-glasses,  loading  and  unloading,  both  chuises  pry  $1  per  day. 
musical  instruments,  all  sorts  of  carriages,  c:irt<i,  etc.,  Praticpie,  with  pilot,  foreign  vessels,  J|8 ;  national  ves- 
and  harness,  sacUlles,  horses'  furniture  (excepting  sels,  ij!4.  Boat,  with  pilot,  foreign  vessel^  ii  •  no- 
horse  cloths  of  the  miiniilacture  of  the  adjacent  prov-  tional  vessels,  |J2.  Wilbotit  pilot,  l^oreign  vessels  jl- 
Inees,  whiih  pay  l.'i  per  cent.),  ready-made  clothes,  national  vessels,  .42.  ,S'ati(inal  and  foreign  vessels 
boots  and  shoes,  liipieurs,  brandy,  wine,  vinegar,  ale  :  that  neither  discharge  nor  load  cargo,  and  tli;it  ilo  not 
and  porter,  ■  ider,  tidiacio,  and  soap,  2.")  per  c mt.  .Salt,  remain  more  than  six  days,  pay  nothing  ;  those  (hat 
2  reals  the  fanego,  say  I  Id.  per  200  pountls.  7.  Hides  '  remain  in  the  harlior  more  than  six  days  pavonu  ihinl 
of  all  classes,  hair,  horns,  tallow,  silver  anil  gold,  in  of  the  alM)ve  tonnage  dues.  National  vessc  Is,  ami 
bullion  or  coin,  free.  A  small  charge  is  made  for  vessels  belonging  to  the  provinces  of  lluenos  Avres 
warehousing  and  porterage  in  piussing  through  the  employed  within  the  Kiver  Platte,  called  ciuslln^;,  pay 
custom-house,  ttoods  may  be  bonded  for  an  indefi-  I'oi  a  license  for  each  voyage,  if  3  fj  7  tons,  I  n.ils;  S 
nite  perimi,  during  which  time  they  are  subject  to  a  to  l.'i  tons,  10  reals,  or  j'l  02  ;  Ul  to  30  tons,  Is  reals 
moderate  warehouse  rent.  Foreign  tlour  pays  as  fed-  ;  or  ^2  02;  31  to  4.')  tons,  20  reals,  or  ij.i  02;  Id  to  00 
lows  :  fH  per  barrel,  when  wheat  i.s  worth  4'2  to  .^.'i  tons,  30  reals,  or  if3  00  ;  (il  to  80  tons,  ;W  rials,  or 
I>er  fanega,  about  221  pounds;  iJG  per  barrel,  when  '  ^\  00;  Kl  to  100  tons,  IG  reals,  or  ^i>  00;  Idl  nnJ 
whe.1t  is  wortli  .*3  to  .*,5  ;  ^1,  when  wheat  is  worth  if.')    above,  ,')l  reals,  or  $(!  00. 

to  $7  ;  f  2,  when  wheat  is  worth  ^7  to  f  !l ;  *I,  when  '  liisitiUil  /'«..<.— National  juid  foreign  vessels,  sailing 
whe  It  exceerls  iJO.  Wheat:  fM  per  fanega,  when  ,  fur  a  foreign  [nirt  beyond  sea  or  in  tl.c  Kiver  I'lade 
wheat  is  worth  !»2  to  $3  per  fanega;  i*2,  when  wheat  pay  !fi2  for  the  vessel,  1  reals  for  the  captain,  2  reals 
Is  worth   t'3  to   lyO;    ijl,  when  wheat  is  worth  ^i'l  to    for  each  seaman,  41  for  each  passenger. 


tlO;  nothing,    when  wheat   is   wortu  above  $10  per  ^ 
fanega  ;  goods  transhipped,  or  shipped  out   of  bond, 
p.iv  2  per  cent.      Foreign  giMids,  shipped  in  vessels  of  I 
less  than  I.')0  tons  burden,  for  |K)rts  of  the  I'mguay 
and    Paraguay,   pay  only   1    per  cent.     H.  ,M1  goods 
imported,   paying  duties,  are  sniijeet  to   pay  an  ad- 
dilional   I   |>er  cent,  to  tlw  considado  ;  j^  per  lent.  to  i 
the  hospital ;  and  for  the  extimtion  of  copjs'r  money, 
1  [wr  cent    additional   on    all    goods   that    pay   .l    per  ' 
cent.     (This  has,  much  to  the  honor  of  the  author-  I 
Ities  and  people,  been  already  accomplished  ;   l,iit  the  [ 
duty    is    nniintalne !    for  general    purposes.)     ( In   all  I 
goods  that  pay  13,  l.'i,  and  20  ]iir  cent.,  3   per  cent. 
On  all  goods  that  pay  2.')  per  cent..  ,1  per  cent.      On  i 
flour,  10  per  cent.     On  whe.il.  3  [ht  cent.  i 


rilutiii/i'  from  Montevideo  to  Ituenos  .Vyres  to  Iw 
paid  in  Montevideo.  If  the  draiighl  of  w.itir  iln  nut 
exceed  '.'  feet,  llurgos  measure,  iJ.'iO ;  !i  to  10  lei't.  -jiiO; 
10  to  U  feet,  .470;  U  to  12  feet,  $S0 ;  12  to  I:;  feet, 
*1IMI;  13  to  M  feet,  .il20;  II  to  1,5  feet,  ,«1|0;  15  (u 
10  feet,  iflOO  ;   li;  to  17  feet,  .*iy0  ;   17  to  \X  feet.  j-.'JO. 

M'lU'ija,  W'l  hihts,  mill  Mfiuiins,-  -Paper  inune.i  tlicrc 
is  none,  ('iirrent  money,  the  Ilra/.ilian  pat.non  iind 
Spanish  dollar;  they  pass  t'or  ln'iO  centesinios,  100 
cents  make  a  real ;  HOO  cents,  or  H  reals,  make  a  ilul- 
lar;  IKiO  tints,  or  0  reals  00  cents,  make  1^  eiirreiit 
dollar,  or  1  hard  dollar  or  patacon.  H'el;,'hts  and 
measures  same  us  those  of  Spain ;  for  which,  see 
C.viiiz. 

As  regards  the  commcFoe  of  the  I'nltcd  States  with 
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Montevideo,  we  find  It  liaii  much  diminUhed  of  lata 
yeiirH,  which  may  l>e  attributed  to  the  late  civil  war  of 
nine  yean'  duration.  The  interior  of  the  country, 
wliicli  formerly  almunded  in  homed  cattle,  1»  now 
witliont  a  HUfHciency  to  Hupply  the  "  ICiitancias"  for 
|)rfoiling  thoM  useful  animaln,  miiliona  of  them  having' 
lieen  ileHtmyed  for  their  hiden  ulono  in  the  course  of 
the  wiir  before  mentione<l,  by  the  troops  of  (lenerals 
KoziiH  and  Orilie  ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  little 
or  no  p^>duce  comes  in  from  the  country.  Vessels 
from  tliR  United  States  with  their  outward  cargoes 
procopd  onward  to  Huenos  Ayres,  where  they  tlnd 
return  carf^oes,  which  are  easily  obtained.  Capitulists 
of  late  liave  turned  their  attention  to  a);riculture,  par- 
tii'ularly  to  the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  Indian  com, 
wliich  (iourisli  hero  in  a  high  dep^ee  ;  and  in  the  course 
of  a  few  years  this  country  will,  probably,  be  enaliled 
to  supply  Hni/.il  with  the  article  of  (lour  in  abundance, 
in  oxchungc  for  cotfee,  suj^nr,  tobacco,  etc,  articles  of 
vast  consumption.  There  is  a  lino  opening  here  for  a 
steam  mill,  for  the  grinding  of  wheat  and  com,  none 
as  yet  (September,  1K54)  having  been  introduced  into 
thin  country,  and  it  is  worth/  the  attention  of  some  of 
tin;  enterprising  citizens  of  tho  Ignited  States.  Wind, 
anil  liorse  |)0wer  for  mills,  are  the  only  means  used  at 
present  throughout  the  country  ;  and  although  its 
streams  of  water  are  innumerable,  that  power  has  nut 
been  lirought  into  action.  Tho  manufactures  consist 
cliii'Hy  of  soap,  tallov/  candles,  chocolate,  anil  leatlicr, 
the  latter  of  vorj'  inferior  quality,  which  ma}-  bo  at- 
tributed to  the  species  of  bark  used  in  tunning.  Steum 
navigation  on  the  liio  de  la  Plata,  and  its  tributaries, 
bi  gra<lually  increasing.  There  are  two  steamers  rnn- 
niii"  ro<'ulurly  between  tliis  city  and  Uueuos  Ayres, 
anil  otliers  to  the  Parana  and  Uruguay  Ki\  ors,  carry- 
ing freiglit  and  passengers ;  however,  it  umy  bo  con- 
sidered as  yet  in  its  infancy.  The  very  high  price  of 
fuel  is  a  serious  ol)stacle  to  steam  navigation  in  this 
quarter,  as  no  coal  mines  are  found  here,  and  tiie  cual 
used  comes  from  England  and  the  United  States,  at  a 
Tcrv  dear  rate,  and,  in  consequence,  the  steamers  have 
not  realized  so  profitable  a  business  us  was  anticipated. 

J'lirl  Vhnnji'f  on  I'oreiijn  Vmrlii  nl  the  HnW  (i/"SO(l 
Reis  III  the  MonieviJean  Dollar. — Pilotage  inward,  $10  ; 
mooring,  iji ;  tonnage  duty,  300  reis  per  ton  (say  on 
ISO,  If  nut  more),  f  ■l,'l  0(i ;  free  of  entry,  if  to  discharge, 
$8 ;  stamps  for  ditto,  $12  ;  custom-house  officer  $1  per 
day  while  discharging  and  loading,  say  for  ,')0  days, 
fill);  stamps,  in  case  of  loading,  and  uu  being  dis- 
patched, itib  01;  hospital  fees,  from  $4  to  $0,  accord- 
lii','  to  tlie  number  of  hands  on  board  the  vessel,  $5 ; 
pilot  to  Framinia,  .*  1 ;  bill  nf  health,  $•!  O-I ;  cscribano's 
lees,  if  for  balance  of  cargo,  $H,  or  if  tlio  vessel  lade 
here,  .'Jl'.'.  Spanish  127  to  lOiiO  reis,  or  .■Jir)^  Oii  at 
KdO  reis.  Vessels  are  allowed  to  lay  12  days  from  ar- 
rival without  entering  at  tlie  i  iistoni-lunise,  and  may 
land  samples,  so  as  to  disiwse  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of 
their  cargoes. 

Montreal,  a.  city  and  river  port  of  entry,  Canada 
Kast,  and  the  largest  ami  nuist  populous  city  and  chief 
seat  of  commerce  of  liritlsli  America.  Situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  1 12  miles  in  a  direct 
line  soutli-wcst  of  tiuebec.  l.at.  \,P  ;j()'  north,  long. 
:;)°  25'  west.  Population,  ISll),  27,2117  ;  in  lHr)2, 
57,71(i ;  18.')4,  1)0,000.  The  site  is  not  so  coninianding 
as  that  of  Quelwe,  but  it  i.s  in  every  otlier  respect  su- 
perior to  that  city.  The  position  of  Montreal,  at  the 
iKiid  of  the  ship  navigation  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
near  its  eonlluence  with  the  Ottawji,  as  well  as  its  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  city  of  New  Yorit,  necessa- 
rily malics  it  one  of  the  greatest  emporiums  of  Can- 
ada. The  harbor,  though  not  large,  is  secure, and  ves- 
sels drawing  lo  feet  water  nmy  lie  close  to  the  shore. 
Its  general  depth  is  from  .i  to  •\\  fatlmnis.  Its  chief 
di-advantagc  consists  in  tlie  rapiil  St.  Mary,  about  one 
mile  below  the  city  wharves,  which  vessels  often  find 
it  ilidicult  to  stem,  without  the  aid  of  steam-tugs.     To 


obviate  the  obstructions  in  the  navigation  above  Mon- 
treal, the  l.achine  Canal,  0  miles  long,  20  feet  wide, 
and  6  feet  deep,  was  undertaken  in  1821,  and  completed 
at  an  expense  of  4;i30,(i00.  The  communication  with 
the  opiMtsite  side  of  the  river  is  carried  on  by  several 
steam  and  other  vessels ;  and  during  the  summer  a 
regular  steamboat  communication  is  kept  up  with  Que- 
bec. At  this  season  vast  rafts  of  timber  come  down 
and  pass  the  city  of  (.Quebec ;  and  scows,  butteaux  of 
about  six  tons,  and  Durhair:  bouts  bring  to  Slontreal 
the  produce  of  Upper  CJunada.  Neither  is  the  trade  of 
Montreal  suspended  in  winitr,  like  that  of  Quebec. 
Numerous  sledges  may  be  seen  ccnning  in  from  all  di- 
rections with  agricultural  produce,  frozen  carcases  ot 
beef  and  pork,  lircwood  ami  other  articles.  Montreal 
is  the  centre  of  the  comir.  've  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  carried  on  by  Lake  CImmplain  and  tho 
Hudson,  and  not  only  is  it  the  depot  of  all  the  adja- 
cent country,  l)nt  most  of  tho  business  done  in  Quebec 
is  carried  on  by  branches  from  tlie  Montreal  houses. 
See  Kiportu  of  Canada,  p.  853.  The  imports  in  IH.'iH, 
amounted  to  £3,(i03,(i96,  and  the  net  amount  of  duties, 
jCMTjOHit.  In  the  same  year,  4885  vessels  entered  the 
port,  of  401, 028  tons  burden.  Tlie  wharves  of  this  city 
are  constructed  in  a  manner  uneqnaled  upon  this  con- 
tinent ;  tho  entire  line  of  which  is  over  two  miles  in 
length,  uud  considerable  additions  (to  meet  the  rapidly 
increasing  trade  of  the  city)  will  be  speedily  com- 
menced. The  I.achiue  Canal,  with  its  locks  and  ba- 
sins, is  anothe  of  those  public  works  of  which  the 
city  may  well  he  proud.  The  CImmplain  and  St. 
Lawrence  Railroad,  commences  at  Urewsterville,  op- 
posite the  city  and  conni;cts  with  the  lines  to  New 
Vork  and  Hoston,  at  Rouse's  Point,  a  distance  of  43 
miles.  Thi.-;  road  is  now  completed  and  the  cars  run 
daily.  The  Lachine  Railroad  connects  the  city,  li)"  a 
line  of  road  9  miles  in  length,  with  tho  village  of  that 
name.  The  continuation  of  this  road  from  Canglina- 
waga  till  it  connects  w  ith  the  Ogdeiisburg  Road  at 
Moers,  is  now  complete,  and  the  whcde  line  is  known 
as  the  Jloiitreal  and  Now  York  Railroad.  The  St. 
Lawrence  an<l  Atlantic  Railroad,  connecting  Jlontreal 
with  the  city  of  Portland,  a  distance  of  292  miles,  is 
now  t!ompIete.  A  line  from  Quebec  to  Jlelboume,  a 
distani^e  of  100  miles,  is  also  in  course  of  construction, 
and  will  be  completed  in  1851.  The  Orand  Trunk 
Railroad  to  connect  Jlontreal  with  Kingston,  Toronto, 
etc.,  is  now  in  course  of  construction.  The  entire 
length  of  tho  road  from  Trois  Pistides  to  Samia,  will 
be  1112  miles,  and  it  will  probably  bo  completed  in 
1850.  The  Montreal  and  Hytown  Railroad  will  pass 
through  a  tine  di.-.tr>ct  of  country,  and  is  in  progress 
of  construction.  Tlie  length  will  be  about  121  miles, 
and  will  be  opened  in  185G.  The  ]'ietnri(i  Hn'ih/e. — 
This  splendid  and  useful  structure  is  to  cross  tho  St. 
Lawrence  from  Point  St.  Charles  to  tho  south  shore, 
a  total  length  of  1M"(7  feet,  or  soniewiiat  over  a  mile 
and  three  quarters.  It  is  to  be  built  on  the  tubular 
principle,  and  will  have  a  track  for  railroad  cars  in  the 
centre,  while  on  the  outside  of  the  tulie  tliero  will  lie 
a  balcony  on  each  side,  w  ith  a  foot  path  for  passengers. 
The  bridge  will  rest  on  21  piers  and  two  abutments  of 
limestone  masonry,  the  centre  span  being  330  feet 
long,  and  til)  feet  high  frimi  summer  water  level.  Tho 
iii)n  used  in  its  construction  will  tie  the  best  boiler 
]datu  T  iron,  and  the  total  cost  of  tho  work  is  to  be 
i'l,.")0(l,000  sterling,  or  $7,.'>00,000.  I'ormerly  this  city 
was  the  head-quarters  of  the  fur-trade,  but  its  interest 
ill  it  has  greatly  declined.  It  has  establishments  for 
tlie  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  India  rubber,  steam 
engines,  railroad  cars,  axes,  etc.,  ca.'^t  iron  foiinileries, 
distilleries,  breweries,  soap,  candle,  and  tobacco  manu- 
factories, several  ship-buililing  estatdishments,  etc.  ; 
various  articles  of  hardware,  lin.sccd  oil,  tloor-doUi, 
etc.,  are  made  in  the  city.  The  markets  are  abunil- 
untly  supplied  with  hesli,  lish,  poiiUry,  fniit,  veget- 
ables, etc.     About  three  fourths  of  the  population  are 
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of  French   descent,  the  remainder  consisting   pr'i- 
cipiilly  of  emigrants  from  Ortat  r>ritiiin. 

A  letter  from  tlie  Knited  States'  Consul  ut  Mon- ' 
treal,  dated  OctoWr  0,  IH55,  remarliii : — "  Since  my 
laat  communication,  ti.e  only  mnterinl  alteration  l>e- 
tween  the  iride  of  the  two  countries  ha.-  lieon  the  rat- 
iitcation  and  adoption  of  the  reciprt>iity  treaty,  widcli 
has  proved,  so  fur,  at  lesst,  as  has  come  under  my  ol>- 
■ervation,  liigldy  satisfactory  to  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, and  tf>  the  people  of  (.'anada  ut  Ihtj(is  ;  and  there 
is  every  ap|)earance  of  its  incrnaNin);  in  usefulncsB,  to 
this  .-oiintry  «t  least.  It  is,  if  1  may  Ix"  alio'  e.'.  to 
us«  the  expression,  commercially  s|)eakin({.  tanta- 
mount to  annexation  ;  while  it<  1.,'metirial  effi  ts  have 
shown  themselves  in  the  increu«ed  value  of  farms  an<l 
landed  estates  on  this  side  of  the  line,  and  I  n  i;. 
duced  to  lielieve,  liy  careful  «b  .'stion,  I'  '  '  ihci<) 
hu  I'^en  a  correspot/iMn-  iiv»r-,,n.   ^c!        ;/i  ,*!e 


United  States,  particularly  the  larger  sea-port  towns. 
This  treaty  has  l)een  instrumental  in  doing  nucli  for 
the  advantage  of  the  carrying  trade,  hy  conveyinj^  the 
prwlucts  uf  this  provincn  over  the  railroads  and  canals 
of  the  (Jnion,  therob)'  placing  Canada  and  the  lower 
provinces,  so  far  as  their  trade  is  concerned,  in  tlio 
)X)sition  of  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union.  Tliei,  has 
been,  sini'o  my  last  commu'iication,  hitherto  alluiled 
to,  but  one  enactment  on  '  h>i  part  of  the  ( 'anajiun 
government  in  relation  to  the  trade  Im'.ween  tlie  I'liif 
ed  Sl.ites  and  Canada,  which  wa»  to  the  efteii  thio,  the 
governor  in  council  had  aludished  the  duty  levied  ixu. 
on  the  original  ])ackagos,  containing  products  of  the 
I'niteil  States  imported  into  this  province,  under  tlie 
provisions  of  the  reciprocity  treat)-.' 

The   following   llgures  will   show  the     Hmparativn 
Importance  of   thu  trade  of   the   i,.-',;;  ■^)al  citicj  oi 
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The  St.  Lawrence,  however,  with  all  its  acknowt-  | 
edged  capacity,  is  not  without  its  drawbacks.      Fore- 
most was  lh«  long  winter,  which  scaled   its  waters  \ 
during   six   mootlis  of  the  year ;    and  next  may  be 
classed  the  di>ngcr»  of  a  navigation  of  "1)0  ndle»  be- 1 
twecn  liclle  Isle  and  (Jue!*c.     There  were  other  cir-  j 
cum.«Unces  whi>jh  tlireatcncd  that  commercial   pros- 
perity which  oni'c  apjicired  to  l)e  the  undoubte<l  a|>-  , 
panagc  o.  the  uio»l  convenient  [H>rt  of  this  large  river  i 
— using  the  term  '•  most  convenient"  in  reference  to 
brcadstuH'i,  the  chief  produce  of  ths  West,  and  to  manu. 
fai.'tured  ;<oods,  the  chief  article  in  demand  by  the  >Vc<t. 
The  principal  of  timse  was  the  di-covery  that  the  most 
fertile  lands  lay  beyond  the  barrier  formed  by  Niagara, 
Hence,  the  po|.ulati<m  which  woidd  otherwise,  in  the 
natural  order,  have  filled  up  the  nearest  land  first,  was  , 
tempted  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Krie  and  the  country  I 
lying  lictween  that  lake  and  the  head  waters  of  the  Mis-  i 
sissippi.      It  lias  been  in  this  region  that  the  great  em- 
igrant iHipuiation  haM  chiedy  establisheil  itself,  leaving 
the  lo.-is  fruitful  shorts  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Ijuke  : 
Ontario  comparatively  bare  of  inhaliitants.  | 

IiH/Mi-U  In  lAf  Poll  ./.''fi/miA— In  IHI.'j,  ,r.>,iiU,-! 

an :  iwo,  i,-.'.:!i);t,'J08  J  i«,v>.  x;!,()u;»,i(.'j;  jkm,  x:i,- 

99:),lXtO.  The  cx|Hiit  trade  generally  has  received  a 
great  im|)rtus  during  the  past  yeir,  owing  in  part,  no 
doubt,  to  the  establishment  of  the  ocean  steam  line. 
The  expoits  from  Mimtreul  for  the  I'rst  three  quarters 
ot  the  year  1«.').')  were  but  £3.'W,S10 ;  for  the  year  lS.')(i 
they  In.ve  amoiioted  t.)  .i'"1C,47.'),  or  more  than  double. 

'i'he  |s  nulation  of  the  <  ■'  is  .steadily  increa.«ing,  and 
it  is  lielicved  that  at  no  former  iieriiKl  was  its  tn.df  and 
general  liusine"s  on  a  more  healthy  footing.  In  IHiW, 
the  population  was  llOiK);  IHIfi,  lli',(KM) ,  If.','.,  S'i.OWl ; 
1*1!,  ■27,>:<7  ;  IHOI,  57,'.  l.');  IH.W,  7o,im,  at  a  very 
m<xlerate  estinnite. 

Reyiiliili'mt  in  Forre. — Merchandise  shall  not  !>«  un- 
laden in  Canadian  ports  except  after  due  entri',  at 
places  designated  for  tliat  purpose  under  penally  of 
forfeiture.  Menhandise  shall  not  \>e  im|H]rlc<l  except 
into  some  port  at  whitdi  a  custom -bouse  is  established, 
under  jicnalty  of  fuifejlure  of  vessel  aiidgoi«ls,  if  under 
the  value  of  $in()l»j  if  above  that  luim,  they  shall  !"• 
retained  us  sei  iirity  for  the  payment  of  that  amount. 

I      WiLnf.  ImporuJ.    [        ^^  ,         \^  ^j, 
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l.ankn  nmnrclfd  with  J/on/rro/.— Montreal  being  a 
largft  commercial  centre,  the  banking  facilities  alTorded 
to  the  business  community  are  on  an  extnnded  scale. 
The  banks  of  Canada  have  been,  on  the  whole,  pru- 
dently and  judiciously  managed,  and  have  proved  re- 
munerative to  tlic  sharchohlers,  wliile  there  has  vet 
been  no  instance  of  the  stoppage  of  a  Canadiiiii  bank. 
The  names  and  cajiital  of  the  lianks  i-arrying  mi  their 
business  in  Montreal  are  here  given,  selecte(i  I'njei  tbe 
ofltcini  st.itemtnt,  with  a  statement  of  whellie,  tlie 
office  Iw  a  head  office  or  agency.  These  banks  idl, 
with  one  exception,  transact  business  under  Canndian 
.'barters,  and  their  stockholders  are  lialde  in  double 
the  amount  of  their  shares.  The  bank  of  I)riti^!l  N.jrth 
.\inerica  holds  a  royal  charter,  the  hcail  idfice  Isin;;  in 
Lond(.;i,  but  the  principal  colonial  office  is  in  .Montreal. 
Banks  aitino  cmokr  Ciiartku.— ISSti. 

Nam.  of  B»nk.  ''"'''"'h'^';;!!'"''"''   .^•'■'jf' 

fity  B'k  of  Montreal,  prliielpal  offlee,  ♦l.2iKMH)fl  -fl'."!:."™) 

Bank  of  Montreal,  priiielpnl  oince   ...  i>,()«n,iHK)  .i.jM.ihki 

Coiomerelul  Bank  of  r  n  ela,  a»;eney.  4,(H)0,(I(KI  .'.'.ii'iysH) 

Itank  of  Cjinor  r  laila,  nifciicy 4,()')i),()(M)  a.ws.uiio 

Bani|ue  i)  !  ''cup'e,  principal  olHce. . .  HOOiiXH)  'iO.goii 

Moisoni  Hank,  principal  olllec l,nou,nfl()  8'.'4,iKiil 

bank  of  British  North  .\iiierlca ■V)»W,iMK/  ,MsiO,(XK> 

X   OiMI'AlHTlVK.    STATRUKST  Ok"   TUB    I'KINI  IPAI.    AllTli  I.Hi 
lai'OKTrii  INTO    Ca-iada   OIIHINO  TIIK  ELRVKN    MoSTlU 

r.Nor.o  I'rcKMiiKK  l.'iTii,  lS.Vi  ani>  InVI. 

Goods  iLVlnp  "pi'dflc  duty i;l,a'',^(lll) 

"  ■'         20  pi  r  cent t)7.4.M 

"  '*         !2t  and  1,'i  per  cent fi.22."i.itK) 

"•         "        2)  to  Spur  cent 7IM.W 

Free  goods. 2,iW7,i>ll 


Total i;i(i,«9(Vi'Jii 

The  coiintrlcs  from  which  these  imports  came  : 

(ireat  ISrllaln £4,.Vi.V.'.'W 

Brltl.sh  .S..rth  Ainerici. ■i:>\U^ 

Brlt'.sli  West  liiilios 4,4isl 

InltedHttit.s M"i-..l-.'7 

Otlitr  foreign  countrks 4o|.ls)) 

The  total  amount  of  duty  collected  during  the  year 
I'^.'.i;  was  Cl,l-.'7,--'-'(l. 

The  folb'wing  is  a  .onipiirptive  statement  of  imports. 
exhibiting  in  contrast  tie'  valre  of.  .ind  aiiioimts  of 
duties  collected  on.  goods  entered  for  consumptinn  in 
Canada  during  the  years  lKo;t,  IH.Vt,  18,"i,'>,  and  \<A. 
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Til '>  following  ia  s  cotnpantive  atatoinent  of  exports 
from  the  province  of  Canada  for  thrfie  yearr  : 


I8U. 


^riiilflca  of  tho  mine.. 
"        *       sea . 


fti-e»t 
J  produota 


Anlma'ji  a)'  I  ' 

Aurli'iiltu., 
Miiiiufarli'i 

1      T.  -Ill  r»i 

IVmue  of  (111 

I    Quebec 

Esllmatisl  ■<.  nmnt 
ports,  «1j'    ■  -uttirncdi,.  v 

iDland  ,  ) 

(^raii .  LUtalofcxporta. 


>  of  export*, 
s  built  at  I 

toff"  ) 


£74,730, 

8T;44T 

8,495,8411 

208,8181 

l,8«fl,fH0 

64.180 

11,S46 


f-ii.4.vs; 

1  4,9R0l 
l,9i,:,980 

8!'s,19(.' 

b,  '57,1599 

119,0191 

r  !40 


£41,411 
114  0S& 

2,604,  <roi 

641. ■■"41 
8  74!),0( 
98,407 
10,799 


The  nett  comparntivo  revenue  fVom  custom  duties 
for  tho  T>a«t  live  yeani,  after  deducting  cost  of  collec- 
tion, return  dntien,  and  balances,  Ls  a«  follows  : 


1862 £706,314 

18,J 988,697 

1964 I,l«8,0i3 


1866 £818,819 

1856 1,028,906 


The  foUowi.ig  is  a  Htstement  of  the  tonnage  inward 
and   outward,  sh  ^wing  the  amount  of  coasting  and 


£4,7'<0,«64l  £5i*i67»76!  £7X48i749  '  ferriage  on  (Jniiadiun    inland   waters,  and  the  inter- 
65'    J2I       804  886       B0S269  i  *^"'^®  ''^ '"'     '    "*vigal!on  bet-veen  Canada  and  the 
'it  United  Sto'  .'■  aui-ing  the  jear  1860 : 


442,470 


804,886 
816,268 


628,725 


£8,011,764] 


£6,T54,79Ti£7,047,116 

The  follov'ng  is  a  compani*  a  r'  ment  of  the 
value  of  imports  anu  nxpoits  of  Canada  during  the 
years  1S55  and  I80C  ; 

Riportf.  Imnorl,.  ToUI, 

1S,W  ....  £7,047,1 15     £9,021 ,542     £1 6,068,667 
im 8,011,754      1«,896,09«        18,907,861 

iQCreaso  of  the  commerce  of 
1S56  over  1386 £9,88>,198  or  IT'W  per  ct. 


T-  tal  outward 8,M6,888 

-     Inward 6,199,829 

Total 12,245,007 

The  following  is  a  etuUlivision  of  this  grand  total : 

Canadian  steam . . .  6,287.897  ;  1  American  steam. . .  4,768,826 
sMI 880,726  |i  "       sail 846,218 

The  following  tallies  exhibit  the  number  of  vessels 
entered  outward  for  sea,  their  tonnage,  number  of  men 
employed,  and  the  countries  whtmce  they  came,  during 
the  year  1856,  and  the  two  preceding  years  : 


YMn. 

TUdi. 

«rMt  BrIUill. 

BrilUb 

oloalea. 

UdIIihI  Slutet. 

Oth«r  roniif(o  ruualrUa.j 

NlBlMr. 

To»..      , 

Mm. 

.NiimlMr. 

Tom. 

Nnmtwr. 

Tunt. 

Number.  |      Tom, 

Number.   ;      Tool. 

18.16..... 

1856 

1854 

1,582 
1,819 
8,018 

678,6*8 
461,841 
181,765 

19,880 
16.814 
",6,28» 

1,004 

760 

1,687 

636,803 
412.78'J 
787,768 

450 
886 
487 

28,628 
27,645 
87,778 

87           8,575 
24           8,000 
16           1,401 

41           6,14T 
60           7,9W     ' 

29            4,80      ■ 

The  following  is  the  statement  of  the  same  inward : 


Yeiini. 

IsStTT 

1865.. 
-  '4.. 


Total, 


Niunber, 


Ton. 


M«D, 


Ort«l  Brll»ln 

Number, 


BritlHh  eolonles. 


1,494 
1,168 
1,890 


.V)0,fi78 
419,553 
705,842 


18.976 
14,262 
24,401 


Ml 

623 

1,051 


Toiw. 

'858,626 
279,986 
601,488 


508 
424 
499 


Tom. 

"47,198 

60,780 
68,826 


UiilUd  Suiei. 


Tom. 


Other  foreign  . 
Number.  I 


71 

80 
133 


88,849 

88,706 
85,401 


847 

141 
207 


!,022 
A181 

■■.  ;.-28  I 


Tile  number  of  steamers  liuilt  in  Canada  in  1856 
was  22 ;  their  tonnage  3755.  .Sail  vessels  26 ;  their 
tonn,i);e  41,581.  Total  numlicr  of  vessels  built  148; 
their  tonnajje  45,.939. 

Snnimnri/  nf  fhf  Rfgxildtiims  in  force  (U  the  different 
Pnrii  in  dimailn. — Merchandise  shall  not  lie  unladen, 
exrept  after  due  entry,  at  places  designated  for  that 
purpose,  under  penalty  of  forfeiture.  Merchandise 
shall  not  be  brought  or  imported  into  the  province, 
whether  by  sea,  land,  coastwise,  or  by  inland  naviga- 
tion, whether  dutiable  or  not,  except  into  some  port  or 
place  ct  which  a  custom-house  is  or  niiiy  be  cstabllshd, 
under  penalty  of  forfoitnro  of  vessel  and  goods,  if 
under  the  value  of  $1(M)0;  if  above  that  sum,  then 


r 
i/atia 


the  vessel  and  goods  shall  be  retained  as  secv 
the  payment  of  that  amount.  This  applies., 
mutandit,  bi  (roods  Ijrought  into  the  province,  by  land 
in  carriages  or  other  vehicles.  (Jthcr  regulations 
have  reference,  principally,  to  frontier  smuggling, 
and  to  the  duties  and  powers  of  the  officers  charged 
with  its  prevention.  They  convey  no  general  com- 
mercial information,  and  are,  therefore,  omitted.  Most 
of  the  articles  on  which  a  discrimination  in  favor  of 
imiKirtations  from  Great  Britain  exists,  are  emiir.iccd 
in  the  third  article  ("schedule")  of  tho  Reciprocity 
Treaty.  The  foregoing  regulations,  etc.,  apply,  with 
some  slight  modifications,  to  all  tho  other  colonial  pos- 
sessions of  Great  Britain  in  North  America. 


ClIMMKRCB  or  TIIF.   U.NITKI)   STATES   WITU   C.\N.\nA,    yiiOM   ■Tt-LV   1,   ISMS,   TO   .TfLY   1,  1856. 


Vcnrt  eodlng 

Kxpoite.                                       Imperil. 

WlK-reof  there  wai  In  UullloD 
and  Siterle, 

Totin«g>}  Clfnred, 

Dotneatlc. 

Foreign.       [        Total.        j        T,.tal. 

Rl|)>»rti>i), 

$lsl,5(J0~ 

Importetl. 

American,    j     Kor.'ljfn. 

Juno  80,  1849 

1S50 

•2,820,827 
4,641,461 

11.914,401    1    $4,284,728    •l,48l,0S2 
1,2S9,.370    I      5,930,8-2 1  1    4,285,470 

$417,880 
420,309 

890.204 
919,515 

563,910 

4.10,527 

r,ci20,437 

me,as8 

589,846 
T:«,Ii29 
048,'.'89 
90S„502 
1,212,698 

Total.... 

18.11 

Jane  80,  KVi 

is^ 

WA 

1856 

18.56 

$6,961,778 

♦8.fi88,WM 
4,004,968 
4,006,512 

10.510,878 
9,9.50,7114 

16,194,788 

♦3,203,771 

12,093,806 
2.71'J,097 
«,>28;W7 
6,790,813 
8,769,5 -iO 
5,688,453 

tlU,lU.\M9  j  $5,760,552 

$7.9-29,140     »4,95fi,471 
6.7 17.081  !    4.5^9.91)9 
7.H-29,0«9  '    ,V27s.ll0 
17,800,706  1     fi,T21,.'>.39 
18,7'JO,!m  '  12,lSv>,314 
20.888,841  I  17,488,197 

$18l,.500 
$'2.'M,'*01 

loe.sw 

617,009 
44-1,177 

$843,749 

$1,368,727 

5S:t,9,W 

9M,'.'19 

7.-.,000 

1,S09,719 

927,013 
76.\945 

1,062,086 
880,941 
890.017 

1,118,784 

Moor,  in  navigation,  signilies  geucraliy  to  fix  a 
ves.sel  liy  two  anchors  in  nearly  opiHisitc  directions,  so 
that  she  riihn  by  cither  in  certain  winds,  or  partly  by 
both  in  other  winds.  Also,  to  iiccure  a  vcs.sol  to 
ueight.H  or  chains  stnik  in  harbors  for  the  purpose. 
Tlicic  weights  are  called  moorini/  bloch,  and  the  whole 
apparatus,  mooringn. 

Morocco,  or  Maroquin  (Gcr.  Snfwm ;  Fr.  ^fa• 
rnijuin;  \t.  .\farrocchino ;  Sit.  Mutroqui ;  li\i».  Safian), 
a  tine  kind  of  leather  prepared  of  the  skins  of  gnats, 
lnip,)rted  from  the  Levant,  Uarbarj-,  Spain,  Flanders, 
ot(^.  It  is  red,  black,  green,  yellow,  etc.  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  binding  of  books.  Sou  Lkatiiku. 
4S 


Morocoo.  In  Africa  gonerall3-,  barbarium,  witli 
all  its  attendant  evils — ignorance,  superstition,  ami 
cruelty — still  characterize  not  only  the  several  govern- 
ments, but  most  of  the  countries  of  Africa,  if  wo 
except  ICgypt,  tho  Kuropean  settlements,  and  the 
republic  of  I.ilicria.  llalbi,  the  distingui,'<bed  Vene- 
tian geographer,  in  his  great  work,  lictlance  J'olitiijus 
du  (Itobe,  remarks :  "  The  title  of  African  statistics 
may  lie  rejected  as  absurd;"  and,  hence,  ho  (KTsisted 
for  a  long  Mmu  in  bis  determination  of  excluding  Af- 
rica, Oceanica,  and  the  greater  ji.irt  of  Asia,  from  con- 
sideration. Since  Bnlbi  composed  his  work,  however, 
civUizattun  has  mode  encouraging  program  in  some 
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portionn  of  wcA(om  Africn.  I'uint  Galleniis  tiiin  l)ppn 
bnmglit  within  the  liiiiiU,  Hiid  untirr  thv  hiiiiiaiiixing 
intiuencuii,  of  h  young,  vigorous,  and  (.'hriotiun  rc|iul>- 
lic.  Where  the  aluve  fiictorioA  once  ntood,  |<ul|iitfi  iirc 
notr  erected ;  and  navngo  trilwn,  and  liarliiiniiM  rhiffH, 
tnatend  of  warring  with  each  other  for  liiiniiin  )ilun<Ier, 
have  caat  .iwny  the  implenirnta  of  carnage,  and  now 
seek  a  common  protection  in  the  plow  and  the  gos|H)l. 
(ieographicallv,  Macgregor  divides  Africa  into  nnvcn 
great  regions : 

1st.  The  region  of  the  Nile,  under  which  may  lie 
compriiicil  K.gypt,  Nuliia,  and  Kanlnfan.  '2il.  The  re- 
gion of  the  north,  situated  lietwrcn  the  Mediterrai  "an 
and  the  great  desert  of  Sahara,  and  extending  fini 
Kgypt  west  to  the  Atlantic,  generally  kni>wn  iis  the 
States  of  Ilartiury — namely,  Morocco,  Tunis,  and  Tri- 
poli. The  soil  and  climate  of  this  region  are  eminently 
favorable  to  the  culture  an<l  growth  of  tlie  clioice.tt 
productions.  ;lil.  The  thinl  region  comprehends  tlic 
vast  desert  of  Sahara,  west  from  l-'ezznn  and  |)ari'our 
to  the  Atlantic,  and  south  from  the  Ilarliary  States  to 
Scnegf  iibia,  Soudan,  and  Itornou.  Ith.  The  fourth 
region  comprehends  Nigritia,  or  western  Africa,  ex- 
tending fnun  the  south  liuundary  of  thi  western  des- 
ert to  tiie  south  Ixiundary  of  Ilcnguela,  in  about  lati- 
tuile  16°  south.  Including  the  repuliiic  of  Liberia. 
f)th.  The  (iftli  region  comprehends  thi' Cape  of  (Jood 
Hope  colony;  the  country  of  the  Caffres  and  Hotten- 
tots; and  the  extensive  dry  desert  coast  nortli  of  the 
Hottentot  country',  to  Hcnuuela,  and  the  great  un- 
known southern  desert.  tltli.  Tlie  sixth  region,  or 
eastern  Afriia.  extending  along  the  sea-coast,  and  to 
an  unknown  inland  limit,  from  Pelagon  Hay,  in  lati- 
tude 26^^  south,  to  the  frontiers  of  Abyssinia.  7th. 
The  seventh  region  comprehends  the  States  of  Al)ys- 
fiinia  and  Soniaula,  extending  from  Cai>e  l!as-asser,  or 
(iuanlafo,  to  /eylah,  and  along  tlia  Ked  Sea  to  the 
territories  of  the  I'acha  of  l.gypt. 

Of  the  seven  divisions  tliu»  given  by  M.'icgregor, 
tile  1st,  -Ith.  Sth,  anil  litli,  only,  possess  anj'  commer- 
cial ini|Kirtanco :  tho  lirst,  comprising  the  liarl>ary 
States:  the  fourth,  tlie  republic  of  laljeria ;  the  lifth, 
tho  colony  of  (iood  llo|>e  (some  account  of  which  will 
;;;  found  in  tlie  Digest  of  llritith  Colonial  posses- 
sions); and  tlio  sixth,  the  African  (sisseBsions  of  the 
Sultan  of  Muscat,  iucluding  the  island  of  /an/.i- 
l>ar. 

llarhnry  Statu. — Under  the  collective  denomina- 
tion of  barltarv  States,  are  grouiwd  togetlier  tlie  couu- 
ilries  which  form  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  viz. : 
Morocco,  Tunis,  and  I'rijHdi.  Prior  to  tlio  subniission 
of  Algeria  to  the  Irench  arms,  this  division  wa<  als<i 
comprehended  nniler  the  same  general  name  iieiiig 
now  a  French  colony,  it  is  included  in  the  Digest  of 
French  C'ulonial  Possessions. 

Ernpirf  of  Aforncci), — Morocco  is  one  of  the  most 
[Hiwerful  of  the  Harbary  States,  and  comprise*  an  area 
of  'i'.'0,l»<M)  Mjuare  milei,  witic  a  |xipulatii>n  estimated 
at  M,5iK\iK)(,'.  Although  agriculture  i.'S  in  the  most 
backwaril  stute,  tiie  soil  yiclils.  in  gn-at  abundance 
and  of  the  t'ne.st  quality,  wheat,  barley,  maiz?,  olives, 
hemp,  .111(1  cotton ;  an<i  lemons,  grapes,  tig",  oranges, 
almonds,  and  various  fruits  are  grown  in  the  greut<<st 
prot'u'ion.  Tlie  sugar-cane,  the  tobacco-pl  ml,  and 
tho  date-trie  thrive  wherever  they  are  cultivated. 
I'niler  a  literal  government,  and  witli  ordinary  inilus- 
try,  Morwco  could  lie  made  one  of  the  most  produc- 
tive lonntries  in  the  world.  Islami'<m,  however, 
wherever  it  eiiteiids,  sjireails  it«  withering  blight  over 
every  liranih  of  imUistrial  improvement.  Among  the 
varied  pliyiii-ai  resources  are  mines  of  iron,  tin,  cop- 
p«(r,  untiniony.  and  salt ;  the  last  of  which  only  np- 
p<»ar  to  be  worked.  Two  treaties  of  peace,  friendship, 
etc.,  and  for  the  security  of  periona  and  property, 
have  l)een  concluded  by  the  I'nited  .Stales  with  Mo- 
rocco ;  thi-  formcT  liearing  date  .lanuary,  17H7,  and  tho 
latter,  Sept.-ml>cr,  li'Mi.     Tha   principal   stipulations 


relating  to  trade  nnd  commerce,  in  the  treaty  of  183fi 
are  embodiml  in  the  following  aummary : 

Article  8.  If  any  vessel  of  the  United  States  simH 
meet  with  a  disaster  at  aea,  and  put  into  cue  of  imr 
ports  to  repair,  she  shall  be  at  lilierty  to  land  and  re- 
load  har  cargo  witlnuit  paying  any  dut}'  wliutevcr. 
M.  The  commerce  witli  tlie  United  States  slinll  Ik>  oi, 
the  aame  footing  as  is  the  commerce  with  S|iaiu,  or  us 
that  with  the  most  favored  nation  for  the  time  lieing- 
and  their  citizens  shall  l>o  ros|iected  and  esteemed,  uml 
have  full  liberty  to  pass  nnd  repass  our  countrv  ami 
sea-ports  whenever  they  please,  without  irterrujitioii. 
16.  Merchants  of  Isith  countriea  hIuiU  emplov  iinjv 
such  interpreters  and  such  other  persons  to  assist  tliciii 
in  tiioir  biisineaa  aa  they  shall  think  pro|ier,  N'n  (<„„. 
mander  of  a  vessel  shall  trans|Kirt  his  cargo  on  biuinl 
another  vessel ;  he  shall  not  lie  detained  in  port  lunircr 
than  he  may  think  proper;  and  all  persona  cmpldyi,,) 
in  loading  or  unloading  gotsls,  or  in  any  other  laliur 
whatever,  shall  be  pai<l  at  the  customary  rates  nut 
more  and  not  less.  17.  Merchants  shall  not  lip  coin- 
polled  to  buy  or  fell  any  kind  of  go(Ml«  but  such  rnt 
they  sliall  think  proper,  and  may  buy  and  sell  alt  Mirts 
of  merchandise  but  such  as  are  prohibited  to  tlie  oilier 
Christian  nations.  IH.  All  goods  shall  lie  wcij^he^l 
and  examined  before  they  are  sent  on  board  :  nnd,  to 
avoid  all  detention  of  vessels,  no  examination  simll 
afterward  Ui  made,  unless  it  shall  lirst  bo  proved  tliat 
co.itraband  goods  have  been  sent  on  board  ;  in  wliiili 
oso  tho  persons  who  tisik  the  iMntrabaucl  gncids  nii 
Isiard  shall  lie  )iuiiished  according  to  the  usage  ami 
custom  of  the  country,  and  i;o  other  |icrson  wliatever 
shall  lie  injured,  nor  sliall  the  ship  or  cargo  incir  iinv 
IM'nalty  Of  damage  wliatever.  ly.  No  vessel  slid!  ho 
detained  in  port  or.  any  pretense  what-ver,  iicir  lie 
obliged  to  take  on  board  any  article  with  lut  the  cim. 
sent  of  the  commander,  who  shall  lie  at  full  jibertv  tii 
agree  for  the  freight  of  any  goods  he  takes  on  Isiard. 
The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  ,'iO  years,  witli  the  iniial 
M  months'  notice  after  the  expiration  of  that  periml. 

The  principal  ports  of  Morocco  are  Mogadure,  mi 
tho  Atlantic,  with  a  safe  harl>ur  for  vossids  of  l.jii  tm,^ ■ 
Tangier,  Tetuan,  Dar  al  Haida,  Mazagan,  Salli,  lia. 
bat,  and  Laro<lu!.  'The  im|Kirt  duties  are  often  iirhl- 
trarily  raised,  and  frequently  ccrruptly  levied.  Willi 
the  cxc(  ption  of  coidiineal,  colloe,  cotton,  iron,  raw- 
silk,  sugars,  and  tea,  <in  which  articles  there  are  .<|iec. 
ilied  duties,  and  toliucco,  which  can  lie  sold  onlv  tii 
the  tem|K)rary  assignees  of  the  cmiiaror's  inouii|Hily, 
a  general  duty  of  ID  per  cent,  is  levied  on  uU  im|iiirts. 
When  thus  sold,  it  is  ailmitfcd  free  ;  the  price  of  thu 
mono|H  ly  varying  according  to  the  numlicr  of  liiiU 
ders,  but  usually  reaching  as  high  as  .•JllKt.ood,  Tho 
assignee  realizes  from  nctt  sales  alHiut  it'lHi,iK)(l.  Ih'. 
sides  tobacco,  the  sultan  reserves  the  iiiiuiopiily  u! 
brimstone,  gunpowder,  and  load.  Kvery  article  en- 
tering into  the  exfsirt  trade  of  Morocco  is  sulijeitto 
arbitrary,  and  freipiently  oppressive  duties.  On 
leeches  and  cork-lmrk  the  sultan  retains  the  iiiciiiu|i(i. 
ly,  which  is  annually  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  uml 
sometimes  adds  to  the  sultan's  revenue  as  miuh  as 
i^lO(),Ot)0  per  annum.  If  we  compare  this  larun 
amount  with  the  total  vnluo  of  these  art'.cles  annually 
ex[sirted,  viz.:  leeches  iJlitl.OlM),  cork-bark  sllo.iiim 
(alsdit  ,'ill  percent,  of  which  is  paid  for  the  ni(inii|Hilvi, 
it  can  lie  sc'ii  at  once  how  much  the  trade  in  lliesn 
articles  isartected  by  these  burdensome  internal  taxes, 
.Morocco  iiiairitains  an  extensive  trade  with  the  inte- 
rior of  Africa  by  caravans,  the  principal  of  whieli 
usually  accompanies  tho  pilgrims  across  the  whuleeiin- 
tinent  of  Africa  to  the  Ked  ,Sea,  and  the  tomb  of  .Mo- 
hammed, and  Mecca.  The  value  of  the  investnien.s  In 
this  caravan  has  Is-en  usually  estimated  at  *'.',(ioO,(IOO. 
The  cjiravans  trading  with  the  interior  depart  Irom 
Tetuan,  Morocco,  and  Fez,  and  meet  at  Talilct,  in  or- 
der to  cross  together  the  great  desert  of  Sahar.i.  Tho 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  tho  empire  of 


cipally 

tho  trade 

2,,114,l,'i4 

—while 

4(M,iKMi, 

of  t!,')7,7 

in  this  trai 

in  ini{Hii 

cioiisly 

mentcd 

increase 


CI 


l-s,w. 
IHM. 

law.... 

lS5(i. 

Total. 
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MOR 


1379 


MOR 


Morofoo  Is  principally  tndlrecf,  through  the  ports  of 
Marseilles  and  (tlliraltar,  and  is  cnnilurted  for  the 
niost  p.irt  in  Frenrh  and  Uritlsh  Imttoms.  It  Is  sug- 
gesti'il  to  the  Dppartnient  of  State,  l>y  the  United 
States'  ciinsHl  at  Tangier,  that  this  carrying  trade  could 
lie  Heciired  to  American  vessels  if  our  import  duties  on 
prcMlnco  In  general  of  Morocco,  cs|>ecially  on  ^oarse 
wool,  were  reduced  to  the  same  standard  that  rules  in 
Kn)?lnnd.  In  IHftfl  the  carrying  ex|K)rt  trade  of  the 
I'nitcd  Stutes  to  MoriM^co,  amounting  to  $84,000,  was 
entirely  effected  In  foreign  vessels.  In  1862,  of  the 
474  vessels  of  all  slues,  measuring  nn  aggregate  of 
S0,42l>  tons,  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  em- 
pire, there  were  l)Ut  four  American  vessels,  measuring 
in  nil  1,1')"  'o'"-  The  Imports  into  the  United  States 
from  Morocco  consist  of  coarse  wool,  gums,  skins, 
ostrich  'eatl-ers,  etc.  The  exports  from  the  United 
States  to  Morocco  are  ruw  cotton,  coarse  domestics, 
liriiwn  sugar,  rice,  and  tolincco.  The  latter  article  is 
suiiplied  almost  exclusively  from  the  United  States. 

In  1H48  the  maritime  commerce  of  Morocco  reached 
15,(M«,979  franca  ((|2,798,738),  viz. : 

Import*.  Eiport*. 
Kmrwi.  Kriinc*. 

MiTchaiidlse 8,747,504  6,689,275 

Spcole 268,800  856,400 

Total....' i),001,804  6,04^873 

In  this  general  movement  the  returns  assign  to  the 
port  of  Mogadore  amounts  as  follows  :  Imports,  2,281,- 
0;)8  francs  ;  exports,  2,58J  MH  francs  ;  total,  4,865,842 
francs.     See  MoriADoKK,  ntl'',  p.  lHfi8. 

Tliis  leaves  10,181,137  francs  for  the  other  ports — 
MBza^an,  Tangier,  Tetuan,  Dar  nl  liaidu,  Laroche, 
anil  Kabat. 

For  the  pHr|>ose  of  comparison,  the  general  move- 
ments for  1847  are  given  as  follows  :  Imports,  7,077,- 
208  francs;  exports,  (>,910,!M«  francs;  total,  l;t,988,- 
IM  francs. 

Compared  with  1846,  these  figures  show  a  diminu- 
tion of  ;!!tO,,547  francs ;  hot  when  compared  with  the 
returns  for  1848,  they  exhihit  an  increase  of  l,0r)!',825 
francs,  cxclusivelj-  on  imports.  The  diminution  prin- 
cipally nIVeets  the  trade  with  France ;  thus,  in  1847, 
the  trade  of  this  countrj-  with  Morocco  amounted  to 
•2,m.V>i  francs- -(Imports  520,906,  exportji  l,79;i,]89) 
—while  in  1848  it  fell  to  1,660,886  francs— (Imports 
404,906,  and  cxi^rts  1,251, 480)^showing  a  decrease 
of  i!.')7,768  francs.  With  every  other  country  engaged 
in  this  trade  there  was  an  augmentation  in  1848,  both 
in  imiwrts  and  exports.  In  one  article,  rather  suspi- 
ciously called  "  Americanos,"  Kngland  largely  aug- 
mented her  export  trade  to  Morocco — the  whole 
increase  in  1848  lieing  npwiinl  of  $1,500,000.  This 
(lescri]ition  of  merchandise  is  thus  explained  in  an 
ofliriiil  dispatch  transmitted  to  the  Department  of 
State  from  Tangier :  "  Throughout  the  wliole  empire, 
fron\  the  sultan  down  to  the  lowest  subject,  the  article 
whidi  we  call  '  coarse  domestics'  is  used  under  the 
appellation  of  .4  meri'cnno*.  It  is  the  principal  article 
of  imimrt,  and  is  an  imitation,  by  the  manufiicturers  j 
pf  .Manchester,  Kngland,  of  the  coarse  domestics  of  j 
Massachusetts.  *  *  •  ♦  ♦  It  took  with  the 
Moors,  wlio  were  so  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  it,  ■ 
that  tlio  Knglish  manufacturers  dispatched  an  agent  to 
this  country  to  examine  and  report  on  the  fabric,  and 
the  probable  demand.      They  then   sot  to  work  to  . 


manufacture  an  article  in  everj-  respect  similar ;  and, 
stealing  the  name,  they  managed  to  undersell  our 
countrymen  and  monopolize  the  market."  The  tabu- 
lar  statementa  that  follow,  giving  a  cond'  nsed  view 
of  the  trade  and  navigation  of  Morocco,  are  brought 
down  to  the  latest  perlwl  for  whlet  authentic  data  aro 
acccHsible.  They  are  compiled  ft,  n  French  official 
publicationa : 

TAuuLAtt  Statimibmt  ExuiniTiNO  Tn«  Tbam  or  MoBocco 
FOB  1848,  cniieAHaD  with  184T. 


Porli. 

■mP""'-               '                Iioorli. 

1*41.        <        I84S. 

IS41.            is4a.'      : 

Tangier 

T«tu»n 

Larocho  

Kabat 

Daral  llalda.. 

Mazaitan 

MogaJore 

Total 

Kmnc 

1,696,000 

1,086,(H»0 

561,000 

936,0(H) 

87,MM)0 

840,000 

2,095,000 

■7;o77,000 

KriiH-.. 

«.»04,000 

1,829,IH:0 

1,187,000 

229,000 

428,(HIO 

148,000 

2,281.000 

9,IM)t,000 

Kr«n™. 

1,102,000 
636,000 
820,000 
6(8,000 

1,157,IH)0 
817.000 

2,880,0110 

6,910,000 

Kniiwt. 
1,090,000 

459,000 
251,000 
898,000 
929,000 
886,000 
2.686,000 
6,048,000 

Offlciul  returns  give  to  England  the  pri.ictpal  share 
of  this  trade — an  advantage  which  she  cnjoj-s,  partly 
because  of  the  proximity  of  Gibraltar,  but  mainly  be- 
cause she  monii|)oli/.eg  the  large  bulk  of  the  carrying 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  Morocco. 

The  imports,  these  years,  consisted  of  cottons 
(Americauiia)  and  woolen  cloths,  raw  silk.  Iron,  steel, 
cop|)er  and  Icuu,  sugar,  coffee,  grains,  drugs,  hard- 
wares, tea,  and  specie ;  the  exports  were  wool,  hides 
and  skins,  leeches,  gum,  olive-oil,  Morocco  leather, 
and  ostriuli  feathers.  The  general  commerce  of  the 
Mediterranean  In  1854  increased  materially  over  that 
of  1853 ;  the  increase  was  chiefly  with  Spain,  Morocco, 
Sardinia,  the  '■    lited  States,  and  Tuscany. 

A'aviyation. — The  following  table  exhibits  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ports  of  Morocco  in  1850 : 


Nulluullly. 

England 

Fraiiet' 

Hpain 

Portugal 

Turkey 

Other  countries .... 


No.  of  %'«u«U. 
612 
15T 
49 
82 
14 
13 


TonnBse. 
88,685 
18,089 
1,889 
2,129 
:,840 
1,628 


Total 877  69,166 

The  principal  imports  are  cotton  goods  of  all  kinds, 
cloth,  silk  stuffs,  velvets,  copper,  iron,  steel,  hard- 
ware, cochineal,  indigo,  and  other  dyes,  tea,  coffee, 
sulphur,  paper,  gloss,  beads,  rum,  etc.  The  exports 
consist  in  bides,  wax,  wool,  leeches,  dates,  almonds, 
oranges,  and  other  fruit,  bark,  flax,  durra,  woolen 
sashes,  haicks,  Sloorish  slippers,  etc. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  values  of  thia  trade 
during  a  period  of  Ave  years  ending  with  185G : 


Y.ari. 

Import*. 

Eiportf. 

Tom. 

1852 

1858 

1S64 

1866 

1856 

Total... 

Averago 

$396,260 
416,965 
686,245 
662,120 
677,830 

«• 

1754,490 
799,116 
868,325 
917,870 

1,064,150 

$2.7^8,421) 

11,605,530 

{4,893,960 

{657.684 

$321,106 

{878,790 

That  our  commercial  readers  may  see  the  share 
which  Great  llritain  holds  in  the  trade  of  Tangier,  we 
subjoin  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  navigation  of 
this  |>ort  during  the  same  period,  distingnisliing  the 
numl>er  and  tonnage  of  Bri'  .sh  vessels  : 


Yen. 

Blltlrxl. 

Tot*]. 

Cleared. 

Brillih 

•))ip*.         1        For«l|[n  thipi. 

Britl*h  ihipe. 

Forelun  Mf. 

Tolnl. 

Vr^„\.. 

TolH.       1  Voiacln.    1      Ton*. 

Vt>**f(i.         Ton*. 

V**»el*,   ]      Ton*. 

VeRiell. 

Ton*. 

Vek*el*.  1      Ton*. 

1852.... 
1858.... 
1854.... 

I8.V1.... 
1S56,... 

Total. 

Avenge 

159 
176 
187 
153 

203 

4,.VJ9 
T,2B1 
11,846 
12,!197 

10,883 

102 
174 
128 
90 
110 

2,896 
8,8M 
6,984 
8,213 
4,780 

261     1      7,496 
860    1    16,614 
266    1    ls,7S0 
243    1    16,610 
813     '   16,668 

169 
176 
186 
168 
207 

4,599 

7,261 

12,826 

12,89T 

10,984 

100 
17* 
128 
87 
116 

2,9M 
8,191 
6,9,84 
8,188 
4,780 
84,88T 

269          7,448 

848        15,452 
264        18,760 
240        15.!VS6 
817        16,714 

829      1 

47,988 

604 

25,:  76 

1,432     :    73,182 

831 

48,017 

1     697 

1,428    1    72,904 

165     1 

9,597 

121 

6,086 

286     1    14,632 

166 

9,608 

119     1     4,977 

286    1   14,680 

MOR 


1880 


MOR 


In  18u<t  lh«  oommereUI  luovamontii  at  thn  port  ot 
MoKadore  ronrhait,  iiuporta  aiid  ex|><irtii  uiiltoti,  H>,M'i,- 
W>  fntnrH  ;  of  which  ini|i<>rta  oovereil  'l,UH4,'2^U  rraiu'«, 
mill  rxpuru  6,0(M,t)'.i{i  franc*.  In  IHM  tb«  tutal  wm 
only  6,9'i0,b'2tt  frnncii;  ot  which,  fur  imports,  tht-nt 
wora  U,'J*i7,176  frunc*,  and  for  exporli  B,(ii'i>t,il6( 
friinca.  Th«r«  wm,  tbercfure,  an  inrrcuM*  in  iHuil  uf, 
iiii|M)rt«  1,717, Oin  fraiu'H,  ux|><>rt:t  1,<J.'>4,07&,  making  a 
liititl  uf  l),(i71,72U  fruiu'H. 

NiiviKutiim  returim  nhow  that  67  veiiaplK  cnternd, 
ineimuriiiK,  in  nil,  74Hy  tonn,  viz. :  Kn|{land,  117 ; 
France,  0;  I'ortUKMl,  'i;  Uelgiuni,  1  ;  Spain,  1;  uthcr 
nations,  7. 

The  trade  of  this  port  (M(>Kudi>re°)  In  lHo4  exhibit*  u 
tdtal  value  of  ft,!Mii,01)5  franco  ;  of  which  there  was 
fur  imports  '2,H10,(>4o  fruucn,  and  for  t'X)H>rts  ;t,1ilO,06<i 
franc*. 
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Yfftn 

or  liMI. 
VmwIi 

Tula)  T'lniiAtf*. 
8!i,4S4 

IMS.... 
184T..... 

Knt«rMl.                Cl««ml. 

39T                 W5 
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Dccrt'aso  In  1M8.       10  78  V.nRS 

'I'lio  general  foreign  commerce  of  the  empire  in 
1.S49  and  1H50  i*  shown  by  the  following  atatf- 
inent : 

Ytiir*.  Import*.  EttHirti.  T.ul. 

1S4» t^.lOO.MO  |l,«*<,iO(l  ft.TS»,llX» 

ISW I.H'i'i.SOO  l,OS»,a)0  :!,flU«,>KK» 

The  commerce  for  these  years  was  thus  distriliuteil 
lictwecu  the  ports  of  Morocco : 


Pwta. 


Esporu. 


I» 


Tanitter t,1M,mM 

iTvtuan 8,«I,«nn 

lUroche I     im,im 

lUbat i.S8T,noo 

jlinral  UaMa..  TKM""' 

iMii/j^raii ftl.MKi 

.Motion' '.i.75a,iHH(_ 

ToUl KV'MtillMU     9,1 14,000 


iimi. 

Kmiica. 
l,A1i,0INI 

6#),0II<) 

M.ViKMi 
1,SII4.IKMI 

MII.IK"! 

4^.01") 

.■t,H'i.t,m.(i 


isu. 

Krmir*. 
1,M9.INKI 
l.U.VNIO 

IW'i.llOO 

47T,iHiii 

l.OAo"" 

MS,(MKv 

2,»7».«(Kt 
8,410,000', 


1,01S,INII) 
MT.INH) 
;Wl,iiiHI 

l,ll.Vxx> 

l,llfi,IM)ll 
410,0(1(1 

8,7W^K«> 

"s^ftsiiOlHr 


The  following  tabular  Htutement  Hhows  the  countries 
which  partiiipiit>il  in  tiv  trade  of  1H60: 


I              Cotmlrift.              I  Imporfi. 

I  fcoglaniT., :|1,80H,S00 

Trance '  1W.«00 

Spain 4>i.*»n 

I'ortu;nl j  47,400 

.^arillula 

B.-Vluni '  14.000 

Austria •  S,900 


trpom. 

mi.Hoo 

87,400 

7,800 
28,000 
11,S00 


Tol.1. 

is^wiMo" 

1,017.400 
flfi.«00 

2s,iH)0 

2.\S00 

8,MI0 


Total... 


.!  IfSji.wio     (ii,(V'<8,aio'  I  fH,(vo«,d(Mi 


The  prim-ipnl  (Mirts  of  Morocco  nro  Tangier,  Tetiiani 
I^iroche,  lialmt.  Dur  ul  iliiiila,  Muzagaii,  and  Moga- 
ilorc.  The  town  of  Tangier  occupies  an  eminence  at 
the  western  e\treiiiity  of  a  capacious  bay,  within  the 
limits  of  tlie  .Stniits  of  (liliraltar,  and  nearly  oppo»it(f 
to  tlie  8|>aiii»h  town  of  I'arif.!.  The  |iei'iiliar  adv.in- 
tages  of  its  situation  render  it  the  most  frequented 
|X)rt  of  MoriM-co.  The  town  coiit.tins  "JOO  houses,  .mil 
aUmt  HM)  inliabiUnts— consisting  of  U00<)  .M(S>rs,  TUM 
Jews,  and  illO  rhristiuns.  The  inhabitants  are,  c(mi- 
puratively  sfmiking,  civilized  and  tolerant,  ('hris- 
tiaiis  are  treated  with  greater  res|)C(t,  and  .lews  with 
less  M'verity,  than  in  any  other  (Nirt  of  the  empire — 
privileges  fur  which  they  are  indebted  (lartly  to  the 
presence  of  the  chief  represeiilativcs  of  foreign  [miw- 
crs  and  partly  to  the  lil>erallty  of  the  present  aide 
and  energetic  I'asha,  Mid  Mohnmed  Ben  AlHl-el- 
Muleck. 

J'lirt  ('hitrgr.i. — The  jsirt  charges  and  dues  are  sim- 
ply for  anchorage,  and  vary  frmii  ifl  to  iflj,  with  a 
gratuity  to  the  |Mirt  captiin  of  from  $'2  to  $4.  TIiik 
gratuity  si'cures  the  services  of  this  olHi'er  in  obtain- 
ing abundant  provisiuns  and  other  supplies  for  the 
vessel,  free  of  duty.     The  anchorage  dues,  as  above. 


range  liotwten  the  two  •xtrum**,  acconling  to  the 
friaiidly  or  unfriendly  lanna  which  may  subsist  b«. 
twaen  the  local  authorities  and  the  consul  of  tli;t  na- 
tion the  llug  of  which  the  vessel  may  bear.-.(,'u»i 
Htl.  If.  a. 

(.'muuUir  Jte/fulalium  with  Ihn  L'hU«J  iStnlit.^u  is 
atipulatvd  by  the  IMh  and  the  three  following  artii  l«t 
of  the  treaty  conclided  between  the  L'uitiHl  ^itat(M  aiul 
Morocco,  Otitolier  1,  1I4I>7,  that  if  any  of  the  cilixeus 
of  the  l/iiitad  States,  or  any  persons  under  tluir  pro. 
tection,  shall  have  any  dispute  with  euili  other,  the 
Oiinsul  shall  decide  ii.ttween  the  parties ;  and  whvnivor 
the  consul  shall  ret|uire  any  aid  or  u«siiituii(;u  from  t|,g 
government  of  Morocco  to  enforce  his  decisions  it 
shall  be  inunediately  n>ndero<l  to  him.  If  a  citixen 
of  the  I'uited  .StiUes  sliould  kill  or  wound  a  Moor  or 
on  the  contrary,  if  a  Moor  shall  kill  or  wound  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  .States,  the  law  of  the  couiitM'  shall 
take  place,  and  etiiiiil  justice  shall  bo  rcnduri'il,  tlio 
consul  assisting  at  the  trial;  and  if  any  ileliii(|iieut 
shall  make  Uia  escape,  the  consul  shall  not  l>e  answer- 
ab'o  fill'  him  in  any  roimncr  wluitever.  If  an  Amer- 
ican citizen  shall  die  in  Morocco,  and  no  will  shall 
ap|H!ar,  the  consul  shall  take  possession  of  his  elleets' 
and  if  there  shall  be  no  consul,  the  effects  shall  be  de. 
)H>sit«d  in  the  hands  of  some  person  wortliv  of  triiHt 
until  the  party  shall  appear  who  hhs  a  right  to  i\^ 
mand  them  ;  but  if  tlie  huir  to  the  person  tlcccasid  l>e 
present,  tlio  property  shall  be  delivered  to  liiiii  wilhiiut 
interruption ;  and  if  a  will  shall  ap|iear,  the  pruiiertv 
shall  descend  agreeably  to  that  will,  as  soon  as  tli'e 
consul  shall  declare  the  validity  thereof.  The  consul 
of  the  United  States  is  permitted  to  reside  in  any  ««i|. 
|H)rt  of  the  dominions  of  tlie  ein|H-n>r  of  .Muroco  that 
he  shall  think  proper;  and  he  shall  lie  respected,  ami 
enjoy  all  the  privileges  which  the  consuls  of  any  iitlier 
nation  eiijoy  ;  and  if  any  of  the  citiaeus  of  the  Inited 
States  shall  contract  any  debts  or  engageiiieiits,  tha 
consul  shall  not  lie  in  any  manner  unswuralde  fur 
them,  unless  ho  sluill  have  givm  a  promise  in  writing 
for  the  jaymeut  or  fullillmnnt  thereof;  without  wliith 
promiae  in  writing  no  uppUcatiuu  to  him  for  any  id- 
dress  shall  lie  made, 

Mortgage.  A  mortgage  U  a  conveyance  or  tnin*. 
fer  of  real  or  |iersonal  estate  t4)  swuru  the  grantee  or 
as^ignee  the  payment  of  some  debt  or  tha  iierfmmantc 
of  some  agreement,  with  a  condition  or  understnndinK 
tliat,  in  case  of  the  debt  being  paid,  or  tlic  agreement 
being  perfonned,  within  a  certain  time,  ami  in  tlie 
Bpecilied  manner,  tlio  cuiiveyani^  or  assignment  ah:iH 
be  void,  and  the  land  or  personal  property  revert  to,  nr 
rather,  still  b«!,iug  to  the  mortgager.  The  Kntjliali, 
and  so  the  Am'  i-;iiD  mortgage  of  liiiid,  is  niostlv  Iwr. 
rowed  from  tlie  ii> '.I  law  (ate  Kent's  t'owimriidirw, 
vol.  iv.,  i>ttrt  iv.,  lee.  Ivii. ;  liuitWN's  t'lril  Jj,ir,  vol. 
i.,  p.  20U),  or,  ut  Iea»t,  many  of  the  rulo«  ami  imi- 
dents  of  the  Kumaii  hi/ptilliecit,  coincide  witli  ou.-i  relii- 
ting  to  mortgages.  The  essential  characteri>tii'  of  a 
mortgage,  however,  according  to  tl  e  imi>ort  and  licli- 
nitiou  of  the  t»irin,  niu>t  be  the  same  in  all  countric*, 
namely,  that  the  pro(ierty  convoyed  or  transferred, 
whether  real  or  personal,  shall  not  ibsulutely  go,  anil 
lielong  to  the  grantee  or  assignee,  in  case  tlio  ilitlit  in- 
tended to  bo  secured  shall  lio  paid,  or  the  cnntract, 
whatever  it  may  \tv,  inteiidud  t«i  be  guar.intieil,  sliall 
be  iierformed  witliiu  the  time  and  terms  agreed  U|sm. 
The  rules  and  incidents  of  such  a  hyisithciitiun  will. 
therefore,  have  .some  resemblance  under  all  cinles  of 
laws.  There  is  no  limitation  of  the  kind  of  debts  or 
contracts,  the  (layment  or  |M>rformiinci  f  wliiih  may 
bo  secured  by  mortgage,  for  all  legal  ones  iiiay  lie  no 
guarantied.  What  will  be  u  sullicient  conveyamo  of 
the  projicrty,  whether  real  or  personal,  will  again  de- 
pend on  the  laws  of  the  place.  A  conveyance  of  land, 
for  instance,  must,  in  must  countries,  be  made  in  writ- 
ing, and  with  certain  formalities.  8o,  in  Knglund,  tho 
right  of  property  in  a  ship  must  appear  by  a  bill  of 
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•iilo.     Wfi«t«r*r  thene  riilwt  nre  by  which  the  nhno- 
luto  tninnferof  pro|wrty  In  nKiiMtpd,  thtiy  will  wnmlly 
spply  to  »  convej'snPB  or  «<itl};nTnnnt  by  wiir  of  hy- 
tMitliecatlnn.     An  real  entiite  Ix  imually  r«(|iiirpcl  by  the 
liiwn  to  lie  wmToycd  by  written  <1nciim«nt«,  an(l,  nc 
oonllnit  to  Hio  laws  of  mo«t  jilnces,  thfiie  conveynnpes 
ire  eviilonced  by  piihllo  recoriM  of  tli«  Invtrtinientn  by 
whifh  they  »ro  made,  there  U  no  tinoe^^lty  of  an  open, 
vi^ililo  iHnmeanton  of  the  ent»te  by  the  ftnintee,  that 
the  public  may  bike  notice  of  the  Kmnt,  for  they  may 
llnil  the  evidence  of  it  at  the  olBre  of  public  reconl. 
The  cane  Is  not  the  «anie  with  iMTsoiial  property,  the 
title  to  which  Id  iiMinlly  conflrincd  ami  entiilillMied  to 
the  purchaser  by  a  delivery  of  the  article  Into  hi"  po«- 
nesnion.     In  respect  to  all  chattels,  <if  which  manual 
pos!<c4»ion  and  transfer  trmn  )ilace  to  place  Ih  pnictlca- 
lile,  tlio  <h'llvcrj'  by  the  vender,  and  actnal  possession 
1)V  Hie  purchaser,  are  verj'  material  circumstances  In 
(■itnlill.'liintf  the  rl^ht  of  -Toiwrty  in  tlie  latter.     It  in, 
indeed,  laid  down  as  a  muxini  of  the  Kn^fllsh,  and  also 
of  tlic  American  law,  that  movables  can  not  lin  validly 
soM  nr  niortpiRed  without  a  delivery  actual,  or  con- 
structive, to  the  purchaser  or  mort;5aKee,  and  a  posses- 
sion liv  iilm.    Hut  this  rule  is  very  much  modilied  and 
relaxed;  not  that  a  doliverj' to  and  a  possessiim  tiy 
the  vendee  and  mort^;»gee  are  not  coiisidercil  requisite 
tocritalilish  his  title,  but  a  verj- lilieral  interpretation 
has   lieen  put  upon   circumstances    sliowlni?  a  con- 
dtnictlvo  delivery  and  possession.     The   olijoct   and 
policy  of  tlie  law  is  to  leave  the  moviilde,  just  as  It 
does  land,  to  \>e  used  either  by  the  mortf^ii»er  or  mort- 
mgeo,  without  nflfecting  their  mntual  ri);ht'«  and  obli- 
pitions  as  to  the  property  In  the  thinjt,  as  far  as  this 
indiiij»cnce  can  be  carried  without  leadlni;  other  per- 
8011S  into  a  misapprehension,  and  exposing  them  to 
frauil  and  imposition  In  giving  credit  to  the  mortgager, 
upon  ttie  supposition  of  his  being  the  absolute  owner 
of  the  property  hypotliecated.     The  varlcuis  nilcs  and 
distinctions  by  which  the  mortgage  of  chattels  is  regu- 
Inteil  iu  tills  respect,  constitute  an  essental  part  of  the 
law  upon  this  subject.     But,  after  all,  we  may  lay  it 
down  as  an  essential  doctrine,  tliat  a  mortgaged  chat- 
tel must  lie  In  possession  of  the  mortgagee,  In  order 
to  render  his  title  secure;  and  when  the  mortgager 
lias,  liy  the  law,  lieen  permitted  still  to  use  the  thing, 
it  is  only  in  cases  where  liia  pnssession  is,  in  legal  con- 
struction, that  of  the  mortgi\geo. 

The  most  material  con«i(leration  relating  to  mortga- 
ges, whether  of  lands  or  chattels.  Is  the  elfect  of  tlie 
non-performance  of  the  condition  In-  the  mortgager. 
This  will  dpi)cnil,  it  is  true,  in  part,  upon  the  terms  of 
the  contract  of  hyixithecation  or  mortgage.  Tf  it  bo 
agreed  between  the  parties,  that  in  case  of  non-per- 
formimce  of  the  condition  of  the  liypnthecition,  the 
mortgagee  shall  sell  the  thing  hypotliecated,  whether 
land  or  goods,  and  account  to  tho  mortgager  for  the 
proceeds  iu  satisfaction  of  the  debt,  or  discharge  of  the 
oldigation,  intended  to  be  secured,  and  pay  over  the 
surplus,  if  any,  tills  is  all  that  justice  or  tho  law  can 
demand,  and  this  is,  in  effect,  wiiat  the  law  aims  at 
where  the  parties  do  not  make  an'  "nch  stipulation  ; 
hut,  <ir.  the  contrarj',  agree,  eitlie  ■cpressly  or  im- 
plieiily,  that,  in  case  of  a  non-perforo  nco  of  the  con- 
dition, tlio  tiling  mortgaged  shall  be  hsoliitely  and 
immediately  forfeited  to  the  mortgagee,  witliont  any 
riglit  on  the  part  of  the  mortgager  to  rr'f  em  it,  or  to 
call  iiiKm  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it  and  accouit  with  him 
for  the  proceeds.  Tims,  in  the  common  form  of  mort- 
gaging land,  it  is  conveyed  to  the  mortgagee  with  a 
provision  tiiat  unless  he  shall  pny  a  certain  debt,  or  do 
a  certain  thing  witiiin  a  time  specified,  the  conveyance 
shall  lie  void.  According  to  the  literal  construction, 
tlierefore,  if  this  condition  is  not  complied  with,  the 
thing  henceforth  belongs  absolntcly  to  the  mortgagee. 
Ihit  here  the  law  steps  in  and  controls  the  agreement, 
and  attempts  to  prevent  it  from  operating  as  a  penalty 
or  forfeiture,  at  the  same  time  giving  it  all  Its  force  as  a 


security  or  guaranty.   For  this  piirtiose,  dlfftrent  modes 
are  adopted  In  different  codes  of  laws,  all  of  which  agree 
in  applying  the  value  of  tho  thing  mortgaged,  in  satis. 
fai^tion  ami  discharge  of  the  debt  or  obligation  Intended 
to  lie  secured  ;  so  that  bj-all  the  codes  justice  Is  done.  If 
there  Is  no  surplus  value.     Hut  If  tlie,-o  be  a  surplu.s 
value,  some  of  the  codes  will  reach  It,  and  others  not, 
and  the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  regard  to  one  kind  of 
pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation,  and  not  another. 
Kor  example,  t)y  tho  English  and  American  law,  If  ii 
delitor  pledges  bills  of  exchange,  or  any  personal  prop- 
erty  for  a  debt,  to  an  amonnt  exceeding  Its  value,  the 
creditor  must  account  for  the  proceeds,  and  pay  over  the 
surplus  to  the  debtor  ;  but  in  Kngland,  and  so  In  some 
of  the  United  States,  If  the  debtor  mortgages  lands, 
of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession  for  breach  of 
condition,  the  debtor  has  three  years  to  redeem  it,  af- 
ter which  time  tho  land  Is  absolutely  gone,  though 
twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  In  value,  'llie  law.  In  tliis 
case,  supposes  three  j-ears  to  bo  time  enough  to  allow 
the  debtor  to  redeem  it.  In  case  of  an  excess  of  value 
of  tho  land  ;  and  thlsf  supposition  is  not  whollj'  unrea- 
sonalile,  since  tho  debtor  has  all  that  time  to  sell  the 
land  if  he  can  get  more  than  the  amount  of  the  dclit 
for  it.     Tlie  civil  law,  as  more  generally  administered, 
where  it  has  been  made  the  liasis  of  modern  codes,  and 
so  tiio  laws  of  many  of  tho  United  States  adopt  a  dif- 
ferent mode,  prescrlliing  an  appraisement  of  the  mort- 
gaged land,  and  providing  that  It  may  be  sold  by  auc- 
tion. If  two  thirtis  of  tho  appraised  value  is  bid  for  it, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  are  applied  in  satisfaction 
of  the  debtor  obligation  guarantied  by  the  mortgage, 
and  the  surplus,  if  any,  paid  over  to  the  debtor. — E.  A. 
Moau.     freland  .H<is.i  (Cetmriit  hlandica),  a  species 
(if  lichen,  a  native  of  the  mountainous   heaths  and 
v;ooda  in  the  Alpine  parts  of  Scotland,  anil  of  the  As- 
turias,  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  Iceland  and  tho  north  of 
Germany.     It  grows  to  a  height  of  only  two  or  three 
inches,  and  1ms  rather  a  rugged,  bushy  appearance,  and 
iloulitless  would  thrive,  and  perhaps  witli  profit,  in  the 
northern  jiarts  of  the  United  States,   particularly  in 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Michigan,  northern  New  York, 
Vermont,  New  Hampshire,  and  Maine.     In  Iceland 
and  Lapland,  this  plant  is  used  as  an  article  of  diet, 
being  boiled  in  broth  or  milk,  after  being  freed  from  its 
bitterness  by  repeated  maceration  in  water ;  or  dried 
and  made  into  bread.     Tho  dried  plant  differs  but  lit- 
tle fnim  its  appearance  in  a  recent  state.    Medicinally, 
it  is  tonic  and  demulcent.     The  decoction,  as  ordered 
in  the  pharmacopicias,  is  so  bitter  as  to  prevent  many 
persons  from  taking  it ;  and  when  deprived  of  its  dis- 
agreeable taste,  it  can  only  be  viewed  as  a  demulcent, 
and  is  hardly  equal  in  its  effects  to  linseed,  quince- 
seed,  and  marsh-mallows.     It  certainly  does  not  cure 
phthisis  piilmonalis  ;  hut  in  the  lust  stage  of  that  dis- 
ease,  when  solid  food  is  opiiressive,  and  the  diarrha'a 
appears  to  be  kept  up  by  the  acrid  contents  of  tho 
stomach  and  bowels,  it  has  appeared  to  check  the  lat- 
ter, and  to  impart  both  rigor  and  nourishment  to  tho 
digestive  organs. — Pnfent  Office  Rep,     See  Icklani). 

Mosaic  Oold.  For  the  composition  of  this  pecu- 
liar alloy  of  copper  and  line,  called  also  Or-nwbi. 
Messrs.  Parker  and  IIamilt(m  obtained  a  patent  in  No- 
vember, 182.').  Equal  <iuantities  of  copper  and  zinc 
are  to  be  "  melted  at  the  lowest  temperature  that  cop- 
per will  fuse,"  which  being  stirred  together  so  as  to 
produce  a  perfect  admixture  of  the  metals,  a  further 
quantity  of  zinc  is  added  in  sm.all  portions,  until  tiie 
alloy  in  the  melting-pot  liecomcs  of  the  color  required. 
If  tlie  temperature  of  the  copper  be  too  high,  a  portion 
of  the  zinc  will  fly  off  in  vapor,  and  tho  resalt  will  lio 
merely  spelter  or  hanl  solder ;  but  if  the  operation  lie 
carried  on  at  as  low  a  heat  as  possilile,  the  alloy  will 
assume  first  a  brassy  yellow  color;  then,  by  the  Intro 
duction  of  small  portions  of  zinc,  it  will  take  a  purpl . 
or  violet  hue,  and  will  ultimately  liccome  perfectly 
white ;  which  is  the  appearance  of  the  proper  compound 
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In  its  fused  atate.  This  alloj'  may  b«  poured  into 
ingots,  ;  but  as  it  is  diflicult  to  preserve  its  character 
when  re-melted,  it  should  be  cast  directly  into  the  fig- 
ured molds.  The  patentees  claim  the  exclusive  right 
of  compounding  a  metal  consisting  of  from  62  to  55 
parts  of  zinc  out  of  lOU.  Mosaic  gold,  the  aurtim  mu- 
tifttm  of  the  old  chemists,  is  a  sulphuret  of  tin. 

Mosaic  (Motaique,  I'r, ;  Momitch,  Germ).  There 
are  several  kindn  of  mosaic,  but  all  of  them  consist  in 
inibi>dding  fragments  of  different  colored  substances, 
usually  gloss  or  stones,  in  a  cement,  so  as  to  produce 
the  effect  of  a  picture.  The  beautiful  chapel  of  Saint 
Lawrence,  in  Florence,  which  contains  the  tombs  of  the 
Medici,  has  been  greatly  admired  by  artists,  on  ac- 
count of  the  vast  multitude  of  precious  marbles,  jas- 
pers, agates,  avauturines,  malachites,  etc.,  applied  in 
mosaic,  upon  its  walls.  The  detailed  discussion  of 
this  subject  belongs  to  a  treatise  upon  the  line  arts. 

Mosquito  Coast,  Mosquitia.  The  limits  of 
this  pseudo  Central  American  State,  Mosquitia  or  the 
Mosquito  Coast,  are  so  indefinite,  and  its  extent  inland 
so  imperfectly  ascertained,  that  scarcely  more  of  a  re- 
liable character  can  be  said  respecting  it  physically, 
than  |)olitioally  or  commercially.  U  is  supposed  to 
p\tend  from  Cape  Honduras  to  the  mouth  of  the  Hiver 
Sail  .luun,  having  west  the  States  of  Honduras  and 
Nicaragua,  and  north  and  ea.tt  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and 
to  emiirace  about  2G,000  square  miles.  The  Mosquito 
Indians,  its  native  and  almost  only  inhabitants,  are 
represented  as  an  active  and  daring  race,  never  brought 
u  ler  submission  by  the  Spaniards.  The  San  Juan 
River  is  claimed  as  its  south  iHiuiidarA-.  Us  capital  is 
Dlewlields,  and  it  contains  several  other  small  villages, 
inhabited  chieHy  by  native  Indians  and  some  few 
British  colonists.  The  country  is  fertile,  and,  under 
proper  cultivation,  would  produce  cocoa,  ooitun,  sugar, 
indigo,  vanilla,  and  logwood  ;  but,  until  some  change 
takes  place  either  in  the  mode  of  cultivation,  or  the  form 
of  government,  it.:  rt^sources  have  but  small  chance  for 
development.     See  lIoNi>iiitA.s. 

Mother  of  Pearl  (.VoctY  de  I'erle*,  ¥i. ;  Prvlen 
mullrr,  (ierm.)  is  the  hanl,  silver^',  brilliant  internal 
layer  of  sevonU  kii.ds  of  shells,  particularly  oysters, 
which  is  often  varieg;ttc<l  with  changing  purple  and 
azure  rulors.  The  large  oysters  of  the  Indian  seus 
alone  secrete  this  coat  of  sutKcient  thickness  to  ntn- 
der  their  .thells  uvuilalile  to  the  purp(>st>s  of  manu- 
facturers. The  genus  of  shell  tit'b  called  pinliulinas 
furnishes  the  tincst  |>carls,  as  well  as  mother  of  peiu'l ; 
it  is  found  in  greatest  iwrfection  round  the  coasts  of 
Ceylon,  near  Urmus  in  the  Persian  (iulf,  at  Cape 
Comorin,  and  among  sonn  of  the  Australian  seas. 
The  brilliant  hues  of  mother  of  |>earl  do  not  do|H>nu 
U|>on  the  nature  of  tbu  subftance,  but  upon  its  struc- 
ture. The  micr\)scopic  wrinkles  or  furniws  wliiih  run 
across  the  surface  of  everj"  slice,  act  u|)on  the  rotlected 
light  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  thu  chromatic  etfoct ; 
for  Sir  David  lirew^ter  has  shown,  tUat  if  we  take, 
with  very  tine  black  wax,  or  witli  the  fusible  alloy  of 
D'Aroet,  an  impression  of  mother  of  |>earl,  it  will  [los- 
tess  the  irridescvnt  Rp|>earunc«.  .Mutber  of  |)curl  is 
vcr}'  delicate  to  work,  bat  it  may  Iw  fasliioneil  by 
saws,  files,  and  drills,  with  the  aid  sonietimos  of  a  cur- 
rusive  aciil,  such  as  the  dilute  sulpliuric  or  muiiatic; 
•nd  it  is  |Milished  by  colcothar  of  vitriiil. 

Mosambique,  a  fortillud  niuritime  city,  and  tlio 
capital  of  the  Portuguese  iio.isessionh  i.i  eastern  .Vfricu, 
on  an  island  at  the  entrance  of  Mesaril  Kay,  an  inlet 
of  the  &I<izamblque  Chaimel,  S^  miles  broad,  anil  0 
miles  in  length,  and  receiving  li  small  rivers,  it^i  en- 
trant«  being  sheltereo  also  by  the  islands  St.  (ieorge 
ati<l  St,  ,lago,  which  help  U>  Iwund  its  harlH>r.  Mozam- 
bique Island,  in  lat.  1,'.'^  i'  S.,  long.  -10^  in'  V,.,  is 
alxiut  \\  miles  in  len^h,  low,  and  of  coral  formation. 

Mulberry.  HwA,  Havatiun,  I'lnpagatinn,  tU:.-— 
Tl.e  nvirut  nigra,  or  bU'k  mullwrry-treu,  will  grow  iu 
almost  any  foil  or  situation  that  is  tolerably  dry,  and 


in  any  climate  not  much  colder  than  most  parts  of 
Britain  and  the  United  States.     It  is  very  easily  prop- 
agated by  truncheons  or  pieces  of  the  branches,  eight 
or  nine  feet  in  length,  and  of  any  thickness,  beinu 
planted  half  their  depth  in  tolerably  good  soil ;  when 
they  will  bear  fruit  the  following  year.     As  it  is  b.x. 
tremcly  tenacious  of  life,  everj'  part  of  the  root,  trunk 
boughs,  and  branches  may  l)«  converted  into  plants  b\' 
separation  {  the  rootlets,  and  small  «hoots  or  sprnys 
being  made   into    cuttings,   thu  larger  boughs  iutu 
stakes,  the  arms  into  truncheons,  and  the  trunk,  stoul 
and  roots,  being  cut  into  fragments,  leaving  a  portion 
of  the  bark  on  each,  and  planting  tliem  after  the  Itul- 
ian  mode  of  propagating  the  olive-troc.     The  nmlbern- 
may  also  be  increased  from  seeds,  by  layers,  or  bv 
grafting  and  budding.     This  tree,  from  its  slowness  uf 
putting  out  its  leaves,  being  rarely  injured  l>y  spriiirr 
frosts,  and  its  leaves  l)eing  seldom  or  never  devoured 
by  any  insect,  except  the  silkworm,  and  never  touched 
with  mildew,  very  seldom  fails  to  produce  a  good  crop 
of  fruit.     This  fruit,  however,  tliough  excellent,  and 
exceedingly  wholesome,  does  not  keep,  and  is  so  fur 
troublesome,  that  it  is  only  good  when  it  is  ipiite  ripe 
and  Is  best  when  it  is  sutTured  to  fall  from  the  tree 
itself.     For  this  reason,  mulberry-trees  arc  goucrallv 
planted  on  a  lawn  or  grass-plot,  to  prevent  tlie  fruit 
that  falls  from  being  injured  b}-  tiio  gravel  or  dirt. 
This  practice,  however,  is  objuctionalilu,  us  nu  tree 
|)e  haps,  receives  more  l)enetlt  from  the  spndu  and  tlie 
dunghill  than  the  mulberry,  and  it  ought,  thcrefure 
to  be  frequently  dug  tbout  the  roots,  and  occasiunally 
assisted  with  manure.     The  ground  under  tlie  tree 
should  bo  kept  free  from  weeds  throughout  the  sum- 
mer, particularly  when  the  fruit  is  ripening,  us  the 
reflected  light  and  heat  from  the  bare  surt'uce  uf  thu 
soil  is  thus  increased.     In  a  cool,  moist  cliniute,  like 
that  of  Britain,  tb''  fruit  is  also  very  line  if  the  tree  lie 
trained  as  an  espalier,  with  the  rollection  of  tlie  south 
side  of  a  building  or  wall.    Asu  standard  tree,  >vlietlicr 
for  ornament  or  fruit,  the  mullicrry  requires  very  Ijttlo 
pruning  or  attention  of  any  kind,  other  than  that 
which  is  given  aliove.     A.<  it  increases  in  U(;e,  it  iu- 
creases  in  productiveness,  and  in  full-grown  trees  the 
fruit  is  much  larger  and  bettor  flavored  than  in  tliu$o 
which  are  young. 

I'ropeiiiit  uml  Una, — The  wihxI  of  the  mnvus  ui/fi-a 
is  less  compact  than  even  that  of  tiie  white  mul- 
berry, and  when  perfectly  dry,  weighs  mily  aliout  40 
pounds  to  a  cul>ic  fool.  It  is  said  to  be  duruhle,  and 
lias  been  employed  iu  Knglaixl  for  various  purposes  of 
cariMjntry,  for  hoo|>n,  bows,  wheels,  and  iveii  rilis  for 
small  vessels,  instead  of  oak.  In  Frame,  this  wood  U 
considered  of  but  little  value,  excipt  for  fuel.  In 
some  parts  of  S|>uin,  in  Sicily,  and  in  I'ersia,  tiieleaviA 
of  this  s|>ocies  are  said  to  l>e  preferred  tu  tliose  uf  tlie 
white  mullH'rry  for  the  food  of  silkworms.  The  leaves 
are  also  eaten  by  cattle,  sheop,  an<l  gouts.  The  roots 
have  an  acrid,  bitter  taste,  and  are  ruusidered  us  an 
excellent  vermifuge,  when  tukea,  in  powder,  in  dii.si's 
of  half  a  drachm.  Thu  tree,  in  every  part,  contains  a 
milky  juice,  which,  being  coagulated,  is  found  to 
form  a  coarse  kind  of  elastic  gum.  Tiiu  fruit  of  this 
tree  is  of  an  agreeable  acid  and  uromutiu  tluvor,  ami  is 
eaten  raw,  us  u  dessert,  or  nu>y  be  formed  into  an 
agreeable  preserve  ;  and  Kvelyn  saysthat,  nii\ed  with 
tile  juice  of  cider  apples,  it  makes  a  very  stroui^aiiu 
agreeable  wine.  Dr.  Clarke  observes,  that  hu  .law 
sjme  (ireuks,  in  thu  Crimua,  emidnyed  in  distilliii|{ 
brandy  from  mulberries;  which  hu  dcserilies  as  "a 
weak  but  paliitalile  spirit,  as  v:lear  as  water."  A  wino 
is  also  made  from  it  in  France ;  but  it  requires  tu  \m 
drunk  imniediat«dy,  as  it  very  S'lun  becouu's  aiid. 
The  fruit,  when  ri|>e,  is  reguriiod  as  cuoliiig  uud  laxa- 
tive, allaying  thirst,  an<l  beiug  grub^ful  in  eases  of 
fever.  When  made  into  a  syrup,  it  is  considered  e.\- 
ccllent  for  a  sore  throat  Like  the  strawberry  aud 
raspberry,  it  is  said  to  imdergu  the  auetuui  furmouts- 
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tfc>n  in  the  atomacb,  and  therefore  may  be  safely  eaten 
by  persons  afflicted  with  the  rheumatism  or  gout.  All 
kinds  of  ponltr)'  are  excessively  fond  of  this  fruit,  and 
devour  it  with  nvidity,  whenever  within  their  reach. 

Intrcla  and  ll'Stiues. — The  leaves  of  the  morus  alba, 
or  white  mulbei.'^  -iree,  are  believed  to  be  eiiten  by  no 
other  insect  but  the  silkworm  (bomht/x  mori).  M.  Pul- 
Icin,  howevc*,  made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of 
insects,  but  they  all  rejected  the  mulberry  leaf  for 
food,  except  "  a  green  worm,  aliout  on  inch  lonu,  ond 
OS  thick  as  an  oat  straw."  Although  he  found  it  upon 
.1  mull>erry,  it  was  his  belief  that  it  was  not  peculiar  to 
thiit  tree  alone,  but  found  its  way  there  l)y  Occident. 
The  white  mullierry,  however,  is  attnvked  by  numer- 
ous diseases,  occasioned  parti}-,  no  doubt,  by  the  un- 
natural manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  by  being 
stripped  of  its  foliage.  One  of  these  diseases  is  brou\{hl 
on  by  any  sudden  check  given  to  the  transpiration  of 
the  leaves,  which  turn  yellow,  and  fall  off,  shortly 
nftcr  causing  the  tree  to  die.  Another  is  the  death  of 
the  roots,  which  is  accompanied  by  the  formation  on 
tiiem  of  parasitic  fungi.  The  leaves  are  also  apt  to  be 
attiioked  with  honey njew,  mildew,  rust,  and  other  dis- 
eases, which  render  them  unHt  for  the  food  of  the  silk- 
worm. Those  leaves  covered  with  honey-dew  mav  l>e 
wafihed,  and,  when  thoroughly  dry,  may  l>e  given  to 
the  insects  without  injury ;  but  the  other  diseased 
leaves  should  be  thrown  away.  If  leaves  covered 
with  honc_v-dew  are  employed  without  washing,  they 
cause  dysentery  and  death  to  the  worms.  As  it  is  not 
our  intention  to  treat  of  tlic.  whole  art  of  the  rearing 
and  management  of  the  silkworm,  we  are  compelled  to 
refer  tlie  reader  to  a  "  Treatise  on  the  origin  <md  Pro- 
nressire  Improvement  of  the  Silk  Manufacture"  being 
the  '2".'d  volume  of  the  Ix)ndon  Cabinet  Cyclopiedia  ; 
also  to  the  work  of  Count  Dandolo,  entitled  "  IMl' 
Arte,  di  goremare  i  Jiacchi  da  Seta;"  Krnihok's 
"American  Silk-Growey's  Guide;"  and  to  most  of  the 
agricultural  journals  of  the  day. 

Projurlies  and  Uses. — The  wood  of  tho  morus  alba, 
whon  dry,  weighs  44  pi>und3  to  a  cubic  foot.  In 
l''ranco,  the  principal  uses  of  that  of  tlie  trunk,  is  for 
various  purjjoscs  of  turnery,  and  carpentry,  and  for 
tho  making  of  wine-casks,  for  wliich  it  is  highly  valued, 
as  it  is  saiil  to  impart  an  agrecalile  violet-like  flavor  to 
wliito  wines.  Tlie  branches  are  used  for  vine-pr»)ps, 
posts  and  rails  to  rural  fences,  and  for  fuel.  Tho  liark 
may  Iw  converted  into  linen  of  tlie  llnenesa  of  silk. 
For  this  puriHiso  tlio  young  wood  is  gathered  in  August, 
diirini^  tlio  .second  ascent  of  the  sap,  and  immersed  for 
three  or  fimr  days  in  still  water.  It  is  then  taken  out, 
ut  sunset,  spread  op  the  grass,  and  returned  to  tho 
water  at  sunrise.  After  ro|>cuting  this  process  daily 
for  sumo  time,  it  is  (Inully  taken  out,  dried,  and  pro- 
pared  like  liux.  The  l)ark  is  also  used  like  tluit  of  the 
iMimpeau  lime-tn-e,  for  making  liast  for  mats,  etc. 
Tlio  bark,  and  more  especially  the  leaves  of  the  white 
mulberry,  abound  in  a  milky  juice,  wliich  is  I'mind  to 
pssess  more  or  less  of  the  properties  of  caoutchouc, 
uccorilhig  to  tho  climate  in  which  the  trei  is  grown. 
It  is  ddulitless  oA-ing  to  this  projicrty  in  tho  leaves  of 
'ho  iiii'lborry,  that  the  cocoons  of  the  silkworm  have 
so  ninili  more  tenacity  of  (Ibre  than  those  of  any  other 
insect  ihitt  fueils  on  the  leaves  of  trees,  ilenro,  also, 
the  silk,  like  tho  tobacco  and  wine  of  warm  climates, 
and  of  poor,  dry  soils,  is  always  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced in  colder  climates,  and  from  rich  and  moist 
soils.  To  verify  this  opinion,  we  <nioto  the  fcdlowing 
very  ju<Ucioua  observations  from  the  "  Jounial  d' A'jri- 
euhnif  lie  Viiija-lliui,"  whicli  will  not  only  show  I  lie 
in<pra(  Ucability  of  prolltably  raising  silk  in  tho  liigbcr 
latitudes,  but  will  servo  as  an  infalliblu  guiile  in  the 
choice  of  a  soil  and  climate  for  this  H|)ecies  of  agricul- 
ture ;  "  Tho  niull>err}--treo  is  found  iu  different  cli- 
mates;  but  tho  juice  of  tho  leaves  grown  In  tho  north 
Is  much  less  suitable  for  tho  pnidnction  of  good  silk, 
than  whut  of  the  leaves  uf  tho  south,     lu  this  res|)ect. 


mulberry  leaves  and  silk  differ  as  much  as  wines,  ac- 
cording to  the  climate  and  soil  in  which  they  are 
produced.  In  general,  every  climate  and  soil  that 
will  grow  good  wheat  will  produce  largo,  succulent 
mulberry  leaves  ;  but  these  leaves  will,  in  many  cases, 
be  too  nutritive ;  that  la,  they  will  have  too  much  sap, 
and  too  much  substance  and  succulency.  The  wild 
mullierrj-,  with  small  leaves,  answers  better,  for  such 
a  soil,  than  the  grafted  mulberr}',  with  largo  leaves. 
A  general  rule,  and  one  to  bo  depended  on,  is,  that  the 
mulberry,  to  proiluce  the  best  silk,  requires  the  same 
soil  and  exijosure  that  the  vine  does  to  produce  the 
best  wine.  Experience  has  proved  that  silkworms 
nourished  by  leaves  gathered  from  a  dry  soil,  succeed 
much  better,  prmluce  more  cocoons,  and  are  less  sub- 
ject to  those  diseases,  which  destroy  them,  than  those 
which  liave  been  nourished  by  leaves  produced  by  an 
extremely  rich  soil."  The  fruit  of  the  white  mulberry 
is  less  acid  than  that  of  the  black  species,  and  that  of 
some  of  the  varieties,  particularly  of  the  morua  a.  mul- 
ticaulis,  is  used  for  making  robs  and  syrups,  and  is 
said  to  be  remarkably  good  to  eat,  in  warm  climates. 

The  perfect  wood  of  the  morus  rubra,  or  red  mul- 
berry-tree, which  is  fine-grained  and  compact,  though 
light,  is  of  a  yellowish  hue,  approaching  to  lemon-color. 
It  iwssesses  strength  and  solidity;  and,  when  properly 
seasoned,  it  is  almost  as  durable  us  that  of  locust,  to 
which,  by  many  persons,  it  is  esteemed  equal.  In  the 
dockyards  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  the  more 
southern  ports,  it  is  employed  in  the  construction  of  both 
the  upper  and  lower  frames  of  vessels,  for  knees,  floor- 
timbers,  etc. ;  and  is  preferre<l  to  overj-  other  kind  of 
wood  for  trenails,  except  that  of  the  locust.  In  Charles- 
ton, South  Carolina,  it  is  sometimes  selected  for  the 
ribs  of  large  boats.  It  is  also  used  in  the  parts  of  tho 
country  where  it  abounds,  for  the  posts  of  rural  fences, 
which,  from  their  durability,  are  as  much  esteemed  as 
those  of  the  locust.  As  the  leaves  of  this  species  arc 
thick,  rough,  and  hairy,  while  young,  thoy  are  im- 
proper for  the  food  of  silkworms,  which  feed  with  ad- 
vantage, in  a  cold  climate,  onl)-  on  tho  morus  alba,  or 
some  of  its  varieties.  The  re<l  mulberry  is  well  de- 
serving of  cultivation,  lioth  from  its  thick  and  shady 
foliage,  and  tho  agreeable  flavor  of  its  dark-red  fruit. 

Tho  wo  h1  of  tlie  paper  mulberry,  which  is  soft, 
spongy,  and  brittle,  is  of  little  value  except  for  fuel. 
The  leaves  are  too  rough  and  coarse,  in  their  texture, 
for  tho  food  of  silkworms  ;  but  they  are  found  to  be 
excellent  fodder  for  cattle  ;  and  as  the  tree  will  grow 
rapidly  in  almost  every  soil,  and  throws  out  numerous 
tufts  of  leaves,  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  might  be 
valuable  to  cultivate,  in  some  situations  and  climates, 
for  that  purpose.  Tho  juice  of  this  tree  is  sufHcieitly 
tenacious  to  bo  used  in  (.Miina  as  a  glue,  cith.'r  in  gild- 
ing leather  or  paper.  Tho  finest  and  whitor.t  cloth 
worn  by  the  inlmbit.'ints  of  Otuheite,  and  of  tho  Sand- 
wich Ishinds,  is  made  of  its  bark.  Hut  tho  principal 
use,  however,  to  which  this  tree  ap|>onrs  to  bo  applied, 
is  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Tho  following  is  an 
abridgment  of  Ka<mpfor's  account  of  tho  process  of 
making  this  aitido  in  .lupau,  as  quoted  fVom  the  fifth 
volume  of  the  London  "  J'enni/  Cijclopirmn :"  ''The 
branches  of  the  current  year,  being  cut  into  pieces 
about  a  yard  long,  are  boiled  until  the  bark  shrinks 
from  tho  wood,  which  is  taken  out,  and  thrown  away  ; 
and  the  bark,  lieing  dried,  is  preserved  till  wanted. 
In  order  to  make  paper,  it  is  soaked  for  three  or  fonr 
hours  in  water;  after  which,  the  external  skin  (epider- 
mis), and  the  green  internal  coat,  are  scraped  iitf,  ami 
the  stronget  t  and  finest  pieces  arc  selected ;  the  pro- 
iluce of  the  younger  .hoots  being  of  an  iiif'crior((uality. 
if  any  very  old  |K)rtions  present  themselves,  tlicy  are, 
on  the  other  hand,  rejected  as  t(M>  course.  All  knotty 
parts,  and  every  thing  which  might  impair  tho  beauty 
of  the  pa)  vr.  are  also  removed.  The  chosen  bark  is 
boileii  in  a  lUlviuni  till  i*s  downy  fibres  car  bo  sepa- 
rated by  a  toui'h  oi  tl.e  finger.    Thu  pulp,  so  produced. 
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it  then  agitated  in  water  till  it  resembles  tufts  of  tow. 
If  not  sufficiont^y  boiled,  tlie  paper  will  l)e  coarse, 
thouj^h  spongy ;  if  too  much,  it  will  be  wliite,  indeed, 
but  d^.lcient  in  strength  and  solidity.  Upon  the 
vurious  degrees  and  modes  of  washing  the  pulp,  muoh 
also  depends  as  to  tiie  quality  and  beauty  uf  the  i>aper. 
Mucilage  olitained  from  boiling  rice,  or  from  a  root 
called  ureni,  one  of  the  mallow  tribe,  is  afterward 
added  to  the  pulp.  The  paper  is  tinished  much  after 
the  Kun)pean  mode,  excopt  that  stalks  of  rushes  are 
used,  instead  of  brass  wires."  The  article  thus  made, 
constitut3£  the  India  or  China  paper  used  by  engrav- 
ers for  tuldng  proofs,  and  by  chemists  fur  filters. — 
Bkownk's  Treat  oj" America. 

Munjeet,  a  species  of  Jiubia  tinctorum,  or  madder, 
produced  in  Nepaul,  and  in  various  districts  of  India. 
That  wliich  is  brouglit  to  England  is  imported  from 
Calcutta,  and  is  cultivated  in  the  high  lands  about 
Nutpore  in  Tumea.  The  roots  are  long  and  slender, 
and  when  brolien  appear  of  a  red  color.  It  is  uxed  in 
dyeing  ;  tlie  red  Arbich  it  produces  being,  though  some- 
what peculiar,  nearly  tlie  same  as  that  prodace<l  by 
European  madder.  Dr.  Bancroft  gays  that  the  color 
which  it  imparts  to  cotton  and  linen  is  not  so  durable 
as  that  of  mudder ;  but  that  upon  wool  or  woDlen  cloth 
its  color  is  brighter  and  livelier;  and,  when  proper 
mordants  are  used,  nearly,  perhaps  quite,  as  perma- 
nent.— I'emument  Colun,  vol.  ii.,  p.  279.  The  best 
munjeet  is  in  pieces  about  the  bigness  of  a  small  quill, 
clean  and  llrni,  breiiking  short,  uud  not  |iipy  or  chalf}-. 
Its  smell  sonicwiiat  resembles  liquorice  root. 

Muriatic  or  Hydrochloric  Acid;  anciently 
nuirine  (uid,  uud  apirtt  of  unit.  (^Aciile  hi/dnichloriquf, 
and  CMiyrhydnqiie,  Fr. ;  Suhmfire,  Genu.)  This  acid 
is  now  extracted  from  sco-salt,  by  the  action  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  a  moderate  heat ;  but  it  was  originally 
obtained  fruui  tlio  suit  by  exposing  u  mixture  of  it  and 
of  common  clay  to  ignition  in  an  earthen  retort.  The 
acid  gas  which  exhales,  is  rapidly  condensed  by  water. 
100  cubic  inches  uf  water  are  caimliie  of  ali.surbing  no 
less  than  -18,000  cubic  inches  uf  tlie  acid  gas,  whereby 
the  liquid  acquires  a  s|>ccilic  gravity  of  1°210U ;  and  a 
volume  uf  142  cubic  inches.  The  muriatic  acid  of 
commerce  has  usually  u  yellowish  tinge,  but  when 
chemically  pure  it  is  colorless.  It  fumes  s.rongly  iu 
the  air,  emittiu;;  a  corrosive  vapor  of  a  peculiar  smell. 
The  churacterijitic  test  of  muriatic  acid  in  the  must 
dilute  state,  is  nitrato  of  silvci,  which  causes  a  curdy 
precipitate  uf  chlurid  of  silver. 

Muscat,  a  city  and  sea|>ort  situated  un  the  cast 
coast  of  Arabia,  about  Sti  miles  N.  W.  of  Cape  HiLssel- 
gate  (Kas-el-had;,  in  lat.  2.',"^  ;)8'  N.,  lung.  58^  37^'  K. 
I'upulatiun  uncertain ;  but  estimated  by  Licuteuant 
Wellstcd  at  4(1,000,  whiih  w«  incline  to  think  beyond 
the  mark.  There  are  mure  lianians  here  than  in  any 
other  city  in  Arabia.  There  are  among  them  suine 
very  extensive  merchants,  whu  engross  almost  the 
whulc  pearl  trade  uf  the  I'ersuin  Gulf,  and  the  supply 
of  com  frum  Ii<:lia.  The  iiegru  slaves  are  numcruus, 
and  ai<i  generally  stout,  well  nuidc,  and  active.  The 
harbur,  which  is  the  be.it  un  this  (lart  of  the  Arabic 
coast,  opens  to  the  north,  and  is  shaped  like  a  horse- 
shoe. It  is  liounded  un  tliu  wesi,  and  south  by  the 
lofty  projecting  shores  uf  the  muiuland,  ami  on  the 
east  by  Muscat  Isl.ind,  a  rid^;u  of  rocks  from  200  tu 
;«K)  feet  high.  The  to«n  stands  on  a  »aii<ly  iKjach  at 
the  south  on<l  or  bottom  of  the  cove  or  'arbor,  alM)Ut 
H  miles  fro-n  its  mouth.  The  dopth  of  water  near 
the  town  varies  frum  three  tu  fuur  and  live  fathoms. 
Ships  at  anchor  uru  exjKised  to  the  north  ami  nortli- 
weat  winds  ;  but  as  the  anchurago  is  everywhere 
gotid,  ocj'iJents  are  of  very  ruru  uccurreuco.  The  liar- 
lior  is  prut(  -ted  by  some  pretty  strotij,  forts.  Vessels 
are  not  alloweil  to  cuter  alter  dusk,  nor  to  leave  Ije- 
forc  sunrise.  If  the  usual  signal  be  made  for  a  pilot, 
one  will  come  ulT,  but  not  otherwise.  It  is  best  t:i 
make  then    attend  till  the  vessel  bo  iccured,  as  they 


have  excellent  boats  for  carrj-ing  out  warp  anchora. 
Muscat  is  a  place  of  considerable  importance,  being  at 
once  the  key  to,  and  commanding  the  trade  of,  the 
Persian  Gulf.  The  dominions  of  the  iraaum,  or  prince 
are  extensive,  and  his  government  is  more  liberal  and 
intelligent  than  any  other  in  Arabia  or  Persia.  The 
town,  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  high  hill,  is  ill-built 
and  tUthy ;  and,  during  the  months  of  July  and  Au^'ust 
is  one  of  the  hottest  inhabited  places  in  the  world.  The 
country  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town  is  ex- 
tremely barren  ;  but  it  improves  as  it  recedes  from  the 
shore.  Dates  and  wheat,  particularly  the  first,  are  the 
principal  articles  of  produce.  The  dates  of  this  part 
of  Arabia  are  held  in  high  estimation,  and  are  lurj^ely 
cxported,  those  of  Ilusbire  and  Bussorah  being  im- 
ported in  their  stead.  A  date  tree  is  valued  at  from 
i|)7  to  $10,  and  its  annual  produce  at  from  ;j!l  to  ijlj. 
An  estate  is  said  to  be  worth  2,000,  3,000,  4,000  date 
trees,  according  to  the  number  it  possesses. 

But  the  place  derives  ir.s  whole  imiiortancn  from  tho 
commerce  and  navigation  of  which  it  is  the  centre. 
The  imaum  has  some  largo  ships  of  war,  and  his  sub- 
jects possess  some  of  tho  lincst  trading  vessels  tu  bo 
met  with  in  the  Indian  seas.     The  part  of  Arabia  ud- 
joining  to  Muscat  is  too  poor  to  have  any  vcy  cmi- 
siderable  direct  trade ;  but,  owing  to  its  favorable  sit- 
uation, the  backward  state  of  the  cotmtry  round  tlio 
Persian  Gulf,  and  the  superiority  of  it«  ships  and  sea- 
men, Muscat  has   become  un  imiKirtant  eulri'/xji,  and 
has  an  extensive  transit  and  carrying   trade.     Most 
Kuropean  ships  bound  for  Uussoruh  and  Bushirn  touch 
at  it ;  and  more  than  half  the  trade  uf  the  I'ersian 
Gulf  Is  carried  on  in  ships  belonging  tu  its  morchc.nts. 
(See  liu.sHiUK.)     But,  exclusive  uf  tho  ports  on  the 
gulf,  and  tlie  suuth  and  west  coasts  of  Arabia,  sliips 
under  the  tlag  of  fho  in.aum  trade  to  all  tlio  |iui'ts  uf 
British  India,  to  Singapore,  Java,  the  Mauritius,  tho 
east  coast  uf  Africa,  etc.     The  pearl  trade  of  the  I'ur- 
siau  liulf  is  now,  also,  whully  centered  at   JIuscat. 
All  merchandize  passing  up  the  gulf  on  -Arab  huttuiiis 
pays  a  duty  uf  one  half  per  cent,  to  tho  iiimuiii.     lie 
also  rents  the  islands  uf  Ormuz  ami  Kishniee,  tlu'imrt 
uf  Guinbroon,  and  sumo  sulphur  mines,  from  the  IVr- 
siau  government.     In  the  magazines  of  Muscat  may 
Im!  found  every  siwcios  of  produce  imported  into  ur  ex- 
jMirtcd  from  the  Persian  Gulf.     Various  artiihs  arc 
also  imjHirted  fur  the  use  of  the  surrounding  coiiiitrv, 
and  for  tho  internal  consumption  uf  Arabia.     Aiiuui' 
these,  the  principal  are  rico,  sugar,  coffee  frum  Moolia, 
cotton  and  cotton  cluth,  cocoanuts,  wood  fur  buililni);, 
slaves  from  Zunguobar,  dates  from  llushire  ami  liiis- 
surah,  etc.   Payment  for  these  is  chielly  made  in  .s|ni  io 
and  pearls  ;  but  tliey  also  export  drugs  uf  various  de- 
scriptiuiis,  ivury,  gums,  hides,  ustrich  feathers,  horses, 
sharks'  iins,  a  surt  of  earthen  jars,  called  iuartuIian,to 
Tranquebar,  dried  lish,  an  esteemed  sweetmeat  (.illuil 
kidwith,  anil  u  few  other  articles.     Tho  marlM-ls  of 
Muscat  aro  abundantly  supplied  with  all  sorts  of  pro. 
vision.     Beef,  muttun,  and  vegetaldosuf  good  iiuality 
may  lie  had  ut  all  times,  and  reasonably  eheap.    Tins 
bay  literally  swariiis  with  tho  gre.;tcst  variety  uf  most 
excellent  lish.     Water  is  excellent,  and  is  lonvcycil 
to  tho  lieach  in   sueh  a  manner  that  the  casks  of  u 
vessel  may  be  filled  in  her  lH)ats  while  alluat.    I'iri'- 
wiHid  is  also  abundant,  and  is  chuaper  than  at  llmii- 
bay.     A  duty  of  live  per  ••■iit.  is  laid  un  imports,  all 
exiKirts  being  duty  free.     Tho  entire  value  of  tlie  iiii- 
ports  has  been  estimated  at  i,'UOO,0(IO. 

.l/o/iry,  Wiiyhtt,  and  Mviimre.1. — Accounts  liero  an) 
ke|it  in  goz  and  iiiumoodies  ;  20  guz  --=  1  inaiiiooily 
and  20  inamoodies  —  1  dollar.  All  Persian,  Turkish, 
and  Indian  coins,  as  well  as  French  ami  (o'riii:iii 
eruwiis,  anil  Spanish  doILirs,  aro  met  with  ;  their  v.ilui! 
Iliictuating  with  the  demand  ;  and  they  are  generally 
suld  iiy  weight.  Tho  weights  are,  the  einha  iinil 
maund  ;  24  cuchas  =  1  maund  ^^  H  lbs.  12  oz.  avoinlu- 
pois.     Nlubuhr  thinks  that  Muscat  occupies  the  sito 
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of  the  Mosca  of  Arrinn  and  other  Greek  writers 
{Viii/affe  en  Arabia,  vol.  ii.,  p.  71,  ed.  Amet.  1780)  ;  a 
conjecture  which  aoems  to  be  confirmed,  not  merely  by 
the  reoemblanoe  of  the  name,  but  aUo  by  the  terms 
applied  I-/  Arriun  to  Mosca  being  auffiaiently  descrip- 
tive of  Muscat ;  and  as  the  port  is  bounded  on  nil  sides 
by  rocks,  it  must  now  present  almost  the  same  appear- 
ance as  in  antiquity.  Dr.  Vincent,  however,  though 
he  8|>cak8  doubtfully  on  the  subject,  is  inclined  to 
place  Mosca  to  the  iveet  of  Cape  Rasselgate. — Com' 
mercn  and  Navigation  of  the  Ancients,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  844- 
347.  For  further  particulars,  besides  tlie  uutliorities 
above  reforreil  to,  »oe  Himiltos's  Netn  AciMunt  of  the 
Kast  Indies,  vol.  i.,  p.  63;  Fkazkr's  Jimrnei/  to  Kho- 
rasti'i,  pp.  5-19  ;  WKU^ttTEo's  'J'raeeU  in  Arabia,  i., 
pp.  14-25.  The  longitudo  given  above  is  that  of  Au- 
KOWSMiTli's  Chart  of  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Commerce  with  the  United  States. — The  Sultan  of 
Muse.it  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States, 
September  21,  1838,  and  it  took  eftect  June  24,  1887, 
the  (liiy  on  which  the  President  of  the  United  States 
nmde  bU  proclamation.  Its  stipulations  establish  per- 
petual peace  between  the  two  countries,  and  open  the 
ports  of  each  to  the  v  els  and  citizens  of  the  other, 
with  imrnstrictcd  libe  4y  of  trade,  reserving  in  the  isl- 
aiiil  of  Zanzibar  the  sale  of  mnskets,  powder,  ond  ball 
to  the  ;,'overnment  only,  but  leaving  the  trade  in  these 
artii'los  in  all  other  ports  of  the  sultan's  dominions  free 
from  every  restriction.  The  treaty  further  stipulates 
that  vcsKela  of  the  United  States  entering  any  port 
within  the  sultan's  dominions  shall  pay  no  more  than 
five  per  cent,  duties  on  tl>e  cargoes  landed,  which  shall 
bo  in  full  of  all  import  and  export  duties,  tonnage, 
licouso  to  trade,  pilotage,  anchorage,  or  any  other 
charj;o  whatsoever ;  that  no  charge  slinll  be  made  on 
that  part  of  the  cargo  which  may  remain  on  l)oariI 
aud  lie  re-exported  ;  that  no  oluirge  shall  l)c  made  on 
any  vessel  of  the  United  States  which  may  enter  any 
of  the  sultan's  ports  for  the  purjiose  of  relitting,  or  for 
refri'shnients,  or  to  inquire  the  state  of  the  market.  It 
13  further  stipulated  that  the  American  citizen  shall 
pay  no  nther  duties  on  export  or  import,  tonnage,  li- 
cense to  trade,  or  other  charge  whatsoever,  than  the 
citizons  of  the  most  favore<l  nation  shall  pay ;  and 
similar  equality  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  is 
c.\tLMiili'il  to  the  vessels  and  citizens  of  tlio  sultan. 

In  the  report  to  the  Department  of  State,  of  the 
agent  by  whom  tliis  treaty  wag  negotiated,  the  follow- 
ing parajjraphs  occur:  "  Tlie  Sultan  of  Muscat  is  a 
very  powerful  prince.  He  possesses  a  more  efficient 
naval  force  than  all  the  native  princes  combined,  from 
tlie  t'ape  of  (Jood  Hope  to  Jajiun,  His  resources  are 
more  than  adeqiuite  to  his  wants.  They  are  derived 
from  coninierce,  running  himself  a  great  numlwr  of 
merchant  vessels ;  from  duties  on  foreign  merchandize ; 
anil  from  tribute-money  and  presents  received  from 
various  iirinces;  all  of  which  produce  a  large  snm. 
His  piKsessiona  in  Africa  stretch  from  Cajie  Dclgado 
to  (ape  (inardafui,  and  from  Cape  Aden,  in  Arabia, 
to  li.is  el  liaud  ;  they  extend  along  the  northern  coast 
of  Aman  to  the  entrance  of  the  I'ersian  (iulf ;  and  he 
claims  also  the  sen-coast  and  islands  within  the  I'ersian 
(iuW,  ini'luiling  the  ilnlirein  Islands,  aud  the  pearl- 
lishery  coutigaons  to  them,  with  the  northern  cuastof 
the  f,'iilf,  as  low  down  as  Scindy.  •  •  •  In  .Vfrica 
lie  owns  the  |iort»  of  Monghow,  or  Mongalluw,  l.yudy, 
Quiloali  (KcolwalO,  Moliiiila,  I.armo,  I'atta,  Kravn, 
MaHiulcisha  O'lias  Mogndore),  and  the  valuable  islands 
of  Sloiifeca,  Zanz'bar,  I'eniba,  Socotra  (Socotora).'' 
etc. 

The  exports  fh)m  the  African  part  of  his  dominions 
are  ^;uiii-ci)|ial,  aloes,  gum-arabic,  columl«)-rout,  aud  a 
jjroat  variety  of  i.ther  drugs.  Ivory,  torciist  shell, 
rliiiioeeros'  horns,  hides,  beeswax,  coconnut-oil,  rice, 
luilK;,  etc.  Krom  Muscat  the  exports  are  wheat, 
raisins,  (lru;;s  dates,  salt,  dried  llsli,  etc.  It  is  csti- 
nutt'il  that  seven-eighths  of  all  the  ivory  iin|Hirted  in- 


to the  United  States,  and  all  the  copal  of  the  finest 
quality,  are  from  the  Island  of  Zanzibar.  To  this 
place  all  the  goods  collected  for  this  large  trade  are 
Imported,  and  sold  to  the  Banians  and  Hindoos  at  six 
months'  credit.  The  United  States  supply  by  far  the 
most  important  goods  for  all  the  coast  "trade,  viz. ; 
Lowell  manufactured  sheetings  and  shirtings.  Other 
goods  in  demand  for  the  coast  trade  are  powder,  mus- 
kets, bra88<wire,  glass-lieads,  and  India  rubber  goods. 
The  currency  of  Muscat  dili'ers  materially  from  that 
of  the  Persian  Gulf  or  Africa,  and,  with  its  weights 
and  measures,  is  peculiar  to  the  country.  The  Spanish 
dollar  is  current,  and  the  Spanish  doubloon  varies  in 
value  from  $14  to  $16.     See  Zanzibar. 

Muscat,  Imamat  of,  an  exteisive  and  powerful 
State  of  Arabia,  comprising  the  eaatuiu  portion  of  that 
peninsula,  its  authority  also  extending  over  its  south- 
east coast  nearly  as  far  as  Aden,  and  over  parts  of  the 
coast  of  Persia  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  nr.i  that  of  east 
Africa  from  the  equator  south  to  Cape  Delgndo.  Area 
and  populotion  not  ascertainul.  Besides  Muscat,  the 
capital,  this  dominion  compriies  the  towns  of  Hostak, 
Muttra  in  Arabia,  and  Juba,  Melinda  Momba.i,  Maga- 
doxo,  Bravah,  Qniloa  and  Ljmdy  in  Africa,  with  the 
islands  Zanzibar,  Socotra,  etc.,  and  it  has  an  a(^ive 
trade  with  all  the  adjacent  countries,  and  with  British 
India.  The  imaum  has  u  patriarchal  and  despotic 
sway,  and  the  most  efficient  naval  force  of  any  native 
prince  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  Japan. — Mus- 
cat or  Masctia  (probablj*  the  Mosca  of  Arrian),  a  fortl- 
lied  maritime  city  of  east  Arabia,  capital  obove  domin- 
ion, on  a  peninsulr  in  the  Arabian  Sea,  hit.  23°  87' 
N.,  long.  5S°  35'  J..  I'c-iulation  estimated  at  40,000 
to  60,000.  It  is  I  urrouiMled  by  heights  all  strongly 
fortitied.  The  harbor  of  the  city  is  well  sheltered, 
and  has  deep  water.  Muscat  is  the  grand  emporium 
of  east  Arabia,  and  the  key  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Persian  Gulf.  Imports  estimated  164,600,000  in  value 
annually,  and  consist  chiefly  of  almor.ds,  nloea,  nssn- 
fa'tidu,  gum  ammoniac,  Hulphur,  nitre,  gum  copal, 
frankincense,  coffee,  pearls,  ivorj',  horns,  hides,  wax 
from  Persia  and  Africa,  most  of  which  ore  re-exiwrted 
to  India  and  the  East;  the  returns  thence  being  made 
in  British  and  India  cotton  goods,  shawls,  China 
manufactures.  Large  quantities  of  dates,  as  also 
wheat,  horses,  salt,  ond  dried  fish,  are  among  the  prin- 
cipal exiwrts.  The  port  is  usually  touched  ut  by  ves- 
sels going  up  the  Persian  Gulf.  Though  the  country 
around  it  is  sterile,  a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions 
may  generally  be  obtained  at  Muscat. 

Commercial  Relaiions  with  the  Ufuled  Stales. — The 
treaty  made  by  the  United  States  in  1837,  witii  tlie 
Sultan  of  Muscat  lias  been  duly  obse.rved,  and  a  very 
friendly  disposition  shown  by  tho  authorities  to  uU 
Americans.  The  |)reaent  existing  commeicial  regu- 
lations arc  fixed  aud  permanent.  There  are  no  privi- 
leges |)ermitted  to  other  nations  which  are  denied  to 
our  own.  There  are  no  port  charges  or  otlier  dues 
levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  b'tatos.  There  is  no 
drawback  of  duties;  merchnndisn  from  o-:i  vessel  to 
another,  or  landed  for  ro-shipmeut,  must  pay  a  duty 
of  0  per  cunt.  The  German  crown,  and  pice,  and  pic, 
from  the  luu<t  India  Company's  possessions,  are  the 
cnly  currency.  The  numl)er  cf  pice  for  a  (ierman 
crown  (lietter  kniwn  in  these  countries  as  tho  black 
dollar)  varies,  according  to  tbi  supply,  from  ll(i  to 
128.  At  this  present  time,  120  pice  are  given  for  one 
lilack  dollar,  and  3  pic  make  oiio  pice.  S|>anish  and 
Mexican  dollars  are  worth  no  more,  and  do  not  circu- 
late freely.  Tliey  aro  imrchasod  for  the  Bombay 
market,  usually  at  a  premium  of  2  to  8  per  cent,  at 
tho  roinmeiicenumt  of  the  south-west  moiLsoon,  in 
April,  and  i<l80  near  its  cloeu,  in  September,  and  tind 
their  way  from  thence  to  China.  American  half  eagles 
aro  worth  i».') ;  Kuglish  sovereigns,  $4.76 ;  .Spanish 
.iiid  t'ortuguese  doubloons,  $lli ;  Spanish  cpiarters  and 
ciglitlts  pass  frovily  at  25  and  12^  cents,  and  Amcricau 
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dimes  and  half  dimes  at  10  and  6  cents.  Merchan- 
dise ia  bought  and  sold  for  dollars  and  cents. 

Irory. — 'I'his  article  varies  prently  in  price,  accord- 
in|{  to  quality  and  size.  The  superior  kinds,  tind 
lur^^est  and  best,  are  sent  to  the  United  States.  In 
lots,  average  weight  7U  II)S.  and  upward,  illO  to  $44 
per  frasia  of  ;15  lbs.  Ivory,  60  to  (iO  lbs.  average 
weiglit,  $37  to  ii'40  per  friula.  Tortoise  shell  [ler 
pound,  of  3  lbs.  Knglish,  $2  to  $5.  Gum  copal,  per 
frusia  of  35  lbs.  Knglish,  $5  to  $7.  Hides,  per  conge 
of  '20  lbs.,  $|10  to  tiilo  per  conge.  Cloves,  \»T  fruslu 
of  30  lbs.,  $1.75  to  $2.50. 

Commissions  usually  charged,  2}  per  cent.  As  for 
freights  and  insurance,  there  are  no  rates  to  the  United 
States.  Cargoes  imported  from  the  United  St^atos  are 
invar;  jly  sold  at  6  months'  credit.  If  cash  is  wanted 
for  u  sale,  a  discount  is  made  of  4^  per  cent,  for  G 
months.  As  for  exchange,  the  captains  of  whole  ships 
draw  U|)on  their  owners  for  the  casli  they  reiiuire,  and 
the  usual  charge  is  20  per  cent.  Duties,  6  per  cent, 
on  all  cargo  landed.  No  duties  on  exports  to  the 
United  .States.  There  are  no  internal  taxes  of  any 
kind  paid  by  the  people  of  this  island  directly.  The 
sultan's  revenue  is  derived  tiom  duties  on  all  articles 
of  cpmmerce  brought  from  the  neigblmring  coast,  lied 
Sea,  Aden,  Persian  Gulf,  Itombay,  and  the  Malabar 
coast.  The  negro  slaves  are  almost  the  only  common 
laborers,  and  receive  per  day  aliout  12^  cents,  or  $2.60 
to  $3  per  montli.  The  highn:  order  of  servants  to 
oversee  the  work  in  preparing  and  shipping  cargoes 
are  paid  from  $7.50  to  $10  per  month.  Native  work- 
men in  the  various  branches  of  mechanic  industry 
receive  almut  $u  to  $7  per  month. 

No  steamers  are  owned  or  built  here,  and  there  are 
no  facilities  for  ship-building,  or  even  re)utirlng,  to  any 
extent.  Tlio  sultan  has  a  few  ships-of-war  l)Uiit 
either  i>t  liumba,'  or  at  places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
They  are  manned  by  shives  and  otUoered  I.  Sral)s. 
The  only  vessels  owned  hero  l)y  natives  art  culle<l 
(lows,  and  seem  to  answer  the  purpose  vorj*  well,  but 
au.  the  rudest  kind  of  ship  possible  to  conceive  of,  and 
never  undertake  to  get  to  any  ])lace  against  the  mon- 
soon. They  sail  fist,  ami  are  of  very  peculiar  con- 
struction. Zanzibar  is  a  large,  fertile,  and  iwpulous 
island,  and  the  favorite  residence  of  the  sultan,  who 
is  far  superior  to  his  brother  ))rinces  in  intelligence, 
and  ho?  a  disposition  to  introduce  inipruvvmcnts  into 
his  dominion*.  Hut  his  subje<:tH,  like  all  Arabs,  are 
far  behind  other  nations,  and  despise  all  improvement. 
t,'l(ivi's  arc  produced  U|)on  this  island  in  large  quanti- 
ties, and  the  annual  increase  is  cunsiderablo.  All 
othiT  artiiles  of  e.\|«)rt  are  lirought  from  <ithcr  places. 
See  r''im.  ]{il.,  C.  .S'.,  vol.  iii.,  18G(i-.'*7.  pp.  3i;7-:iiif<. 

Musk  I  I'r.  Mime;  (ior.  Jiimm ;  I)u.  Muskui;  It. 
Miizi-hiii ;  ^lp.  Almizele;  Hus.  Mumns;  Aral),  and  I'crs. 
MiM)  is  obtained  from  a  s|)ocic8  of  deer  (Mnaehii.i 
m-'icAifrrui)  inhabiting  the  Alpine  mountains  of  tlie 
east  of  Asia.  The  nmsk  is  found  in  a  sniuil  l>ug  under 
the  belly.  Musk  is  in  grains  concreted  togel">er,  dry, 
yet  slightly  unctuous,  and  free  from  grittiness  when 
rublieu  lietween  the  lingers  or  chewed.  It  has  a  pe- 
culiar, aromatic,  and  extremely  |M)werrul  and  durable 
o<li>r;  the  taste  is  biHerish  and  heavy  ;  and  the  color 
deep  brown,  with  a  shade  of  red.  It  is  iin|M)rted  into 
Kngl'.Mid  from  China  in  t'a<ldies  c-ontaining  from  (in  tu 
'^'08  .th-  but  »J  inf'-rior  kind  is  lirought  'Vom 
Ui-,1'^.,',.  a"d  I  it;''  l)a*i'r  sort  from  Kussla.  The  liest 
•  tk-it  Aiilch  is  .<>  he  natural  follicle  or  |Nhl.  >Seing 
A  \cry  lii^h-priced  article,  it  is  oft' 'i  adulterated. 
Tha*  whir!"  '■'  mixed  with  the  auimHl's  I'ikmI  may  be 
d'l  ve  j.i  I.,  :ti.  hi' /".'less  of  tt>«  lumps  .•  clots.  It 
i*  I  lOvUine*  iiuiiu'  *itl'  ',  dark,  hi;,'/'  ci  lorod,  friable 
^■.^\  ,  '  u'  «;i)if  ik)';.tiait  f  i  the  touc  I  i  l>e  of  a  more 
n  <i'ii>tii\g  t'-Ttu'!'    and  la  harder  a*  wall  «»  heavier 


than  genuine  mu'.k.  20  ewt.  of  musk  are  allowed  to  a 
ton.  It  was  no(  permitted  to  be  brought  home  in  the 
China  ships  belinging  to  the  East  India  Company,— 
Tiio.mson's  l)ispe>;mtorij ;  Mii.ntJitN's  Orient.  Com.' 

Muslin  (Ger.  A'uateUn,  NetseUueh ;  I)u.  Netehu'iek  ■ 
Fr.  Mouaseline ;  It.  MouasoUna ;  Sp.  Mo&eUna;  Kus'. 
Kisaea)  is  derived  fron>  the  word  mouaale  or  mmiselu  a, 
name  given  to  it  in  India,  where  large  quantities  arc 
made.  It  is  a  tine  thin  sort  of  cotton  cloth,  with  a 
downy  nap  on  the  surface.  Formerly  all  mushns  were 
imported  from  the  liast ;  but  now  thej-  are  manufac- 
tured in  immense  quantities  at  Manchester,  Glasgow 
ate,  of  a  lineness  and  durability  which  rival  those  of 
India,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  very  considerably 
(cheaper.     See  Cottox. 

Mustard  (Ger.  Muslert,  Sen/;  Fr.  Moutanle ;  It. 
Mnstanin  ;  Sp.  Mostaza ;  Rus.  Oortsehiza  ;  i^at.  Nina. 
pU;  Arab.  K/iinldl;  Hind.  liiU),  a,  plant  (.S'm«/)i,,)  of 
which  there  are  several  species.  It  is  a  native  of  ICu. 
rope,  and  is  now  naturalized,  and  a  common  weed  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States.  Ii  ij  liesides  verv 
commonly  cultivated  for  the  snke  of  the  seeds,  which 
when  powdered  and  mixed  with  vinegar,  form  a  well 
known  pungent  condiment  in  daily  use.  The  mot  ia 
annual ;  the  stem  three  or  four  feet  high ;  the  lower 
leaves  are  lyrato,  ond  the  upper  ones  landolato  and  en- 
tire. The  Howors  are  small  and  yellow.  It  liclonm 
to  the  natural  family  criicifera;,  and  is  known  l)v  the 
smooth  four-»-ornored  (mkIs  which  are  pressed  cliiso  to 
the  stem.  Table  mustard,  mixed  with  warm  water 
and  ts  ken  in  consideralile  quantities,  nets  as  an  eniclic 
and  as  such  is  so  much  the  more  valualile  from  itl 
being  always  at  hand.  The  white  mustard  (S.  niba) 
is  milder  than  the  i)rece<ling,  and  on  this  account  is 
more  agrcealde  to  some  palates. — K.  A. 

Mutiny  of  the  Bounty.    Memorat)lo  mutiny 

on  lioard  tho //oi/h/_v  armed  ship  returning  from  dtii- 
heito  with  lireail  fruit.  The  mutineers  put  their  cap- 
tain,  HIigh,  and  lit  men,  into  an  open  boat  near 
.Vnnnmooka,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands,  April  2H 
17H!t,  and  they  reached  the  island  of  Timor,  south  of 
the  .Moluccas,  in  dune,  after  a  perilous  voyage  of 
nearly  4000  miles,  in  which  their  preservation  was 
next  to  miraculous.  The  mutineers  were  tried  .Sep. 
tember  15,  1792,  when  si.\  were  condemned,  of  whnm 
three  were  executed. 

Myrobftlans  are  the  dried  fruits  of  dill'eront  va- 
rieties of  terinimilia.  The  fruit,  varying  I'miu  the  size 
of  an  olive  to  that  of  a  gall-nut,  ciuisists  of  a  Hhltc 
|>entangulur  nut,  covered  by  a  substam  e  aliiiut  two 
lines  in  thickness.  The  latter,  wliicli  i.i  tlie  onlv  vul- 
ualde  part,  is  mucilaginous  and  highly  astrins^ent; 
and  being  separated  from  the  nut  is  {'uipldyed.  with 
the  best  ctl'i^ct.  lM)tli  l>y  dyers  and  tanners,  especially 
by  the  latter  It  |)roduces  with  iron  a  stroni;,  (liirahle, 
blaik  dye  anil  ink  ;  and  with  alum,  a  very  full,  thiiU(;h 
dark,  brownish  yellow.  The  imports  vary  consider- 
ably.—Hani  lioKT  (^1  I'innannit  Cnliivs,  i.,  ;i,'>l,  etc, 

MjrrrhCtier.  Mi/rr/un  ;  I>u,  .Itirrhe ;  Fr,  Mip-.u,'- 
It.  and  Sp.  Mirra;  I.at.  Miin-hit;  Arab.  Miirr),  area- 
inous  substanci ,  the  produce  of  au  unknown  tree 
growing  in  Arabia  and  Aliyssinia.  It  in  imiuirted  in 
chests,  eacli  containing  from  one  to  two  cwt.  Aliys- 
sinian  myrrh  lonios  to  ns  through  tlie  Kast  Imlies, 
while  that  produced  in  Arabia  is  liriiiiglit  by  the  way 
of  Turkey.  It  has  a  peculiar,  ratlier  fragrant,  odor, 
and  a  latter  aromatic  taste.  It  is  in  siiiall  irri'^nilarly 
sha|HMl  pieces,  which  can  hanlly  bo  called  Icirs.  (loud 
myrrh  is  transluce!  t,  of  a  red  lish  yellow  cidor,  Initth', 
breaking  with  a  resinous  fracture,  am!  easily  pulver- 
ized. Its  B|)ecitic  gravity  is  l'3tj.  When  it  is  opaque, 
mixed  with  impurities,  and  either  wliitc,  or  of  a  dark 
color  approaching  tearly  to  black,  with  a  disa^rcealdo 
odor,  it  should  bo  rejected, — Tlloiisu.N'ii  DiqhiunUirij, 
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Nails  (Ger.  Nagel,  Spiker;  Du.  Spykert ;  Fr. 
Clous;  It.  Ckiodi,  Chiovi,  Aguli;  Sp.  CUtms ,-  Rus. 
Gwosiii)  are  small  spikeii  of  iron,  brass,  etc.,  which, 
belli);  driven  into  wood,  serve  to  bind  several  pieces 
together,  or  to  fasten  something  upon  them.  The  con- 
sumption of  nails  is  immense ;  and  tlie  aggregate  value 
of  those  annually  produced  is  very  large. 
Statksiknt  snowiNO    imt   Dommtio    Expobts   o»    Iron 

NaIU  FBOM  tub  llNrtKD  HTATBB,  rOB  THE  YlAB  IND- 

IN<1  June  80tu,  IboO. 


OtilrleU. 


i'a.i»»inn<iuo(J(ly 

Portland  »inl  Falmouth. . 

llaiiKor 

Portsmouth 

Vermont 

N'ewbiiryport 

Gloucester 

SbIi'iii • 

noston  ftnil  Charlostown. 

Knil  Klvor 

INew  lieilford 

;rroviileiicc 

Ilrlsto!  iind  Warren 

iNowport 

Now  London 

iGeneseo 

Oswc 


Nla-iirii. 

Buffalo  t'rcek. 
Osweitatclilo . . 

Now  York 

Plilladi-lphla.. 

naltlnioro 

liU'limond 

Wllniln;;ton. . . 
!Charl'."<lnn.... 

itiavannnli 

I  Now  Orleans.. 

■CuvaliogB 

'Doti<ilt.. 


jSan  Fmnclsco. 
Total 


I  Pound*. 

^j  is8;90(r 

90,094 

.1  12,000 

.[  100 

.;  T,000 

.1  8,000 

.|  1,200 
86,UU0 

.'  2,778,100 

.!  2,1500 

.i  28,600 
40,000 

.'  67,700 

.1  10,000 

.1  7,8,S1 

.1  14,214 

.  &S7,841 

.1  60,740 

.1  B(V,700 

.1  413,823 

.  1,8S0,172 

.  aS2,9."M) 

.'  10»,6S0 

..;  15,600 

..i  6,000 
1,000 

..I  2,tW0 

..'  9,926 

..I  10,800 

..'  10,700 

..'  91,290 


ValiM, 


18,839 

804 

600 

5 

280 

880 

48 

l,fl6« 

102,897 

100 

960 

1,060 

2,938 

4110 

701 

743 

21,424 

1,240 

8,629 

2,162 

60,31)0 

14,446 

4,618 

660 

2U0 

4.3 

110 

707 

471 

not 


6,786,680     !  f2.3S,3« 


I 

8TATESIV.NT  8II0WIN0   TUB    IllPOKTIt   Of   Iro!*   NAIIJI,  SlMKKS, 

AMI)  T.<>:ks,  into  tub  United  States,  ruB  the  Ykaii 
Ksniwi  Junk  80tii,  18.50. 


Passainaquoddy 

Vermont 

Boston  and  Cliurlestown . 

Osweiin 

Oswigatchlo... 

Now  York 

('ape  Vineont. 
I'lilladel|dila... 

Balllmor..- 

C'liarlcslDn 

Savannah 

Molillo 

iNcw  Orleans.. 
Detroit . . , 
iCliicaKO... 
San  FraiKlscti. 
I  Total. 

See  I  HON  and  llARi>wAnK. 

NangaBaclci,  a  sc.i-port  town  on  the  south-west 
rmmtof  ;lie  island  of  Ximo,  ono  of  tlic.liipiinpso  ishuid.s, 
lieinn,  iii'conlin!;  to  Kniscntcm,  in  hit.  .'f.'°  4:1'  •ID"  N., 
Ion),'.  la()°  11'  'i;"  v..  The  hnrhor  extPnds  N.  K.  and 
8.W.  aliniit  '2}  longues,  beiiif;,  in  most  phicps.  less  thim 
A  mile  in  width.  Ships  lie  in  ,'i  or  (>  fiithoms  water, 
within  a  gunshot  of  tho  town,  near  the  uiichlle  of  the 
Imy  whore  they  ire  prnti'oted  from  all  winds. 

Nankeen  or  Nankin  (tier.  Xmdim/;  I)n.  !fnn- 
kim/z  litinen  ;  Kr.  Toilr  Ndnkin ;  It.  Xaiiqiiinn  ;  Spun. 
i\(im)iiiwi),  a  spe.'iea  of  cotton  cloth  in  iixtPiisivti  iis« 
in  this  country.  It  takes  its  name  from  Naiikin(»,  in 
I'liinn,  II  Kuropeim  corruption  of  Kyang-ninjj,  the  cn|>- 
ital  of  the  cKtrnslve  province  of  Kyan^-nan,  where  it 
is  prinei|)aiiy  produced,  and  whlvh  also  fiiriiish<i«  the 
greater  ptirt  of  the  green  teas.     In  the  East,  the  man- 


ufacture is  wholly  confined  to  China.     The  cloth  is 
usually  of  a  yellowish,  though  occasionally  it  is  of  a 
blue  color,  and  of  ditferent  degrees  of  fineness ;  the 
broad  pieces  called  "the  Company's  nankeens,"  are 
generally  of  a  letter  quality  than  the  narrow  ones,  and 
are  most  esteemed.    The  color,  whether  yellow  or  blue, 
is  given  to  the  cloth  by  dyeing  ;  for  though  yellow  cot- 
ton  wool  be  raised  in  the  East,  the  cloth  made  from  it 
i9  too  glaring.     The  nankeens  brought  to  England 
come  under  tlie  general  denomination  of  piece  goods. 
They  are  mostly  made  into  trowsors  and  waistcoats  for 
gentlemen's  wear  during  summer,  ladies'  pelisses,  etc. 
In  some  of  the  more  southern  parts  of  Europe,  the 
warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  America,  and  the  British 
settlements  in  Africa,  nankeen  is  worn  by  both  sexes 
all  the  3-ear  round,  and  constitutes  the  principal  article 
of  attire.     Latterly,  however,  they  have  l,ecom3  un- 
fashionable in  this  country,  and  their  importation  has, 
in  consequence,  all  but  ceased.     See  article  Canton. 
Nankin,  or  Nanking  ("  court  of  the  South"), 
a  city,  and  the  ancient  capital  of  China,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Kiangsu,  near  the  Yang-tze-Kiang,  about 
DO  miles  from  its  mouth.     Lat.  82°  2'  N.,  long.  118° 
49'  E.     Population  estimated  at  400,000.     Its  ancient 
walls  can  l)e  traced  over  hill  and  dale  for  35  miles,  but 
Nankin  has  so  greatly  declined  since  the  transfer-<nce 
of  the  seat  of  empire  to  Pekin  by  Kublai-khan  in  the 
l.Hth  centuri-,  that  the  modem  walls  are  of  much  less 
extent,  and  the  city  scarcely  occupies  one  eighth  part 
of  the  surface  inclosed  by  them,  and  it  is  commanded 
by  hills  esiiecially  on  th'j  east,  and  otherwise  ill-calcu- 
lated for  defense.     Princl;)nl  objects  of  interest  are 
the  famous  porcelain  tower  of  9  stories  and  200  ftiii,  1  . 
height,  completed  in  1432  at  a  cost,  ns  stated,  of  about 
♦3,500,000 ;  and  the  "  tomb  of  kings"  (supposed  to  l)e 
of  the  Ming  dyna.sty,  a.d.  1328  to  1021),  leading  to 
which  is  a  iiiic-imved  road  with  an  avenue  of  gigantic 
armed  figures.     Tho  governor's  palace,  and  an  ob- 
servatory, are  worthy  of  notice.     Here  are  important 
mnnnfuctures  of  crape,  satin  of  the  finest  quality,  pa- 
per, artificial  flowers,  China  or  Indian  ink,  and  nan- 
keen, which  hence  derives  its  name,  but  is  also  made 
throughout  tho  whole  province.     It  is  the  centre  of  a 
very  extensive  trade,  and  by  the  great  canal  which 
crosses  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  about  50  miles  eastward, 
it  communicates  directly  with  Pekin,  to  which  city  a 
good  deal  of  fish  is  sent  hence,  among  other  arti- 
cles.    It  is  also  tho  place  of  a  grand  viceroy,  with 
authority  over  tho  Kiang  provinces,  of  a  great  mili- 
tary depot,  and  the  chief  seat  of  literature  in  tho  om- 
Iiiro. 

Nantes,  a  largo  commercial  city  and  sea-jxirt  of 
I'Vaure,  on  the  Loire,  about  .'14  miles  from  its  mouth,  in 
hit.  47°  13'  G'-  N.,  long.  1°  32'  44"  AV.     Population, 
ill  1851,  9(i,,3*)2.    Vessels  drawing  18  and  19  feet  water 
cvine  up  to  Paiinlxvuf,  about  24  miles  lower  down  the 
river;  but  no  vessel,  drawing  more  than  11  or  12  feet 
can  come  up  to  the  city,  unless  ut  liigh  water  a  day  or 
two  before yw//  and  chaiirte.    There  are  tliree  entrances 
to  the  Loire.    The  first  and  most  generally  frequented 
is  between  tho  bank  culled  /y«  Four  and  Point  Civinic  : 
I  there  is  a  second  Imtweon  Le  Four  and  the  bank  called 
/,!(  Uunche ;  and  the  third,  which  in  southerly  winds 
I  is  much  resorted  to,  lietween  tho  latter  onil  tho  rocks 
I  called  Aa  dnuronnr.  The  navigation,  which  is  naturally 
i  rather  diflicult,  has  been  much  facilitated  b;     '.    erec- 
tion of  lighthouses  and  beacons.     Of  tho  fo.      ,-,  one 
j  has  been  recently  constructed  on  the  north  pnii.  of  Le 
I  Four,  about  a  league  from  Croisic,  in  lat.  47°  17'  53" 
1  N.,  long.  2°  !W'  3"  W.     It  is  5ti  feet  high.    The  light 
I  is  u  revolving  ono;  the  Hash,  which  continues  for  7 
j  seconds,  being  succeeded  by  a  dark  interval  of  53  seo- 
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onda.  Two  light-houses,  called  the  Aiguillnn  lights , 
8t;iii(l  on  the  north  side  of  the  river,  near  its  mouth ; 
the  lower  light,  adjoining  Point  de  Lein,  l>eing  in  lat. 
47°  14'  33"  N.,  long.  2°  15'  4(i"  W.  The  light  ia 
ilxed,  und  Is  111  feet  abore  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
upper  Aigttillon  light,  situated  alraut  a  mile  N.  81°  K. 
from  the  lower,  is  127  feet  high  ;  it  also  is  a. Axed  light, 
varied,  however,  by  a  flash  every  8  minutes.  A  beacon 
tower,  called  the  Turk,  is  erected  oil  the  southernmost 
extremity  of  La  Blanche ,  the  course  for  vessels  enter- 
ing l>etween  it  and  La  Couronne,  is  to  bring  the  Aguil- 
Ion  lights  in  one.  The  depth  of  water  nn  the  bur  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river  varies  ft-om  2  to  2f  fathoms.  At 
springs  the  rise  is  14,  and  at  neaps  7  or  b  feet.  High 
water  at  full  and  change  W^  liours. 

Uer  situation  renders  Nantes  the  emporium  of  all 
the  rich  and  extensive  country  traversed  by  the  Loire, 
80  that  she  has  a  pretty  considerable  imfwrt  and  export 
trade,  particul  ^rly  with  the  West  IndioK.  The  exports 
consist  of  all  sorts  of  French  pro<luce,  but  principally 
of  brandy,  wine  and  vinegar,  silk,  woolen  and  linen 
gmidfi,  retined  sugar,  wheat,  rj'e,  biscuits,  etc.  The 
principal  imports  are  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
products,  cotton,  iudigo,  Umber,  hemp,  etc.  Mantes 
is  a  considerable  entrepot  "or  the  commerce  of  salt, 
lar^«  quantities  being  made  in  the  l)e|iartment,  prin- 
cipally at  Noirmutiers  and  (Jr>i»ic.  During  the  time 
that  the  slave  tride  was  carrie  \  on,  Nantes  was  more 
extensively  engaged  in  it  than  ny  other  French  port. 
The  cu^itura  duties  of  Nantes,  xrlusivc  of  those  on 
•alt,  pnxluced,  in  1861,  10,8I7,Ot  0  franci;  she  being 
in  this  respect  inferior  only  to  M»iieillM,  Havre,  and 
Bordeaux.  There  lielonged  to  tht  port,  excbiil  river 
craft,  oouHters,  ami  steamers,  on  U  e  3l9t  December, 
1861,  660  ships,  of  tho  bunlen  of  (i8,121  tons. 

The  port  charges  levied  vessels  of  the  United 
States  ars  t!,<3  t>ume,  ar  I  .  ore  thavi  the  >iort  charges 
levied  on  French  vessels,  except  the  tonnage  duty, 
wliich  is  U4  c-euts  per  ton  regi^iter,  the  same  as  the 
French  vessels  pay  in  the  United  JStutes.  The  tran- 
shipment in  vessels  of  the  United  titatvs  of  goodx  is 
)iermitted  to  any  port,  e.xcept  from  a  French  port  to  an- 
other French  port,  which  would  be  considered  as  a  coa.tt- 
iug  trade;  amino  vessels  of  any  nation  whatsoever  areal- 
lowed  to  do  that  trade,  except  the  Spanish  vcsi>eU,  Spain 
having  an  ancient  treat}'  with  Fruuce  to  that  effect. 
Amount  and  CuAKArTKR  ov  Tiir.   I'urt  ("ihrurs  i.aviitn 
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iSnnltary  l>o«rd  at  St  Nazalrc I 

,Knlry  of  tho  vctsol ! 

l'IUiUi«(ii  from  Ilullii  Ilo  to  raltiibaaf. 
lIMIotairo  friiiii  raliiibnuf  to  Naiitus. . . 

Tonna;;(.'  duty 

Kivxr  <luea. I 

Consular  fuvs. | 

Sivty  tons  ufntoau  ballast,  at  1-25  fr..; 
Pllotav'f  tr»m  Nant.-s  to  I'slnilvinf.   . 

i'llotoiio  fWim  I'alnibivaf  to  sea. i 

t)l<'»r«no«»  out I 

Urukt^rauu  on  8(11  tuus  deltvurvil,  at  I 
BO  rciiTlinc.v f 
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PUolagr. — Vessel*  onder  80  tons  (if  French  or  as- 
similated by  treaty)  are  not  obliged  to  taku  a  ]iilot  at 
sea,  but  must  have  one  for  tlie  river.  1'he  rates, 
whlcii  an;  lixml  by  law,  are  paid  by  the  /iki/  from  the 
sea  to  I'simbipuf,  and  fmrn  Ihmrf  to  Nantes  for  all 
vessels  under  Htl  tops.  AIhivo  ki)  tons,  they  are  |)er 
ton.  The  master  of  a  vnssel  bound  U>  I'aiinlxeuf  or 
NantfS  has  merely  to  give  a  note  to  tlie  jiilnt  Ntatiug 
whore  the  pilot  taiarded  him,  whore  he  li<ft  him,  the 
namo  and  draught  of  water  of  his  vesm-l  in  h'-nfiliih 
feet.  Tho  note  will  lie  dpp<inittHl  at  the  pilot's  odice, 
■ml  the  pilotagn  )>«  received  from  tlis  ship's  brolicr. 
No  f(>r*i<n  vessel,  however  small,  can  Im  removed 
from  •  u,   .inchoraga  to  anotlier,  or  to  or  from  a  quay. 


but  by  a  pilot.  Everj*  vessel  is  Iwarde  (  at  St.  Nazalio 
and  if  shn  has  a  foul  bill  of  health,  or  lisoase  on  board' 
is  instructed  where  to  go.  Hiver  Dues  on  vessels  as^ 
cending  from  Paimliouif  to  Nantes  sre  almut  l^d.  iicr 
ton.  At  Paimbocuf,  nnd  below  it,  none  are  levied.  If 
a  vessel  under  sail  caus«.  damage  to  another  that  ii' 
properly  moored,  she  must  [lay  all  the  expenses  of  re- 
pairs  I  if  to  a  vessel  at  single  anchor  (unless  inten- 
tioually  done)  or  under  sail,  t'lt^  expense  of  the  repairs 
of  both  aro  addod  together,  j>nd  each  pays  a  moiety. 
The  same  rule  is  enforced  if  J.'tt:iage  be  caused  liy  one 
vessel  properly  moored  driving  on  boanl  another  in 
tlie  soma  situation  ;  but  if  either  were  riding  at  HhiL'le 
anchor,  the  one  properly  moored  is  indemnitiiid ;  if  both 
were  at  sin^Ia  anchor,  both  bear  the  loss  alike. 

Naples,  a  large  city  and  sea-port  in  the  south  of 
Italy,  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  same  name 
tho  light-house  being  in  lat.  10°  50'  12"  N.,  long.  140 
14' 15"  K.  I'opulaiw  ,  in  1861,  41(1,475,  Naples  is 
well  situated  for  commerce  ;  but  the  policy  of  the  gov. 
ernment  has  hithi'to  been  most  unfavorable  to  its 
growth,  and  has  contininl  ii  within  comparatively  nar- 
row  limits.  Tho  Buy  of  Naples  is  spacious,  ami  jj 
celebrated  for  its  picturcs(iue  views.  The  harlior  is 
formed  by  a  mole,  built  nearly  in  the  form  of  the  letter 
L,  having  a  light-house  on  its  elbow.  Witliin  tlio 
niolo  there  is  from  3  to  4  fathoms  water,  the  ground 
being  soft.  The  water  in  tho  bay  is  deep,  and  tliert  is 
no  bar ;  it  is,  however,  a  go(Hl  deal  exposed  i<i  tho 
south •westcrl\'  winds;  and  to  guard  against  tlieir 
effects,  vessels  lying  in  the  bay  moor  with  open  liawso 
i"  that  direction.  There  is  no  oliligutitm  to  take  s 
pilot  on  board,  but  it  is  usual  to  take  one  the  lirst  time 
that  a  ship  anchoni  within  the  mole.  The  lifjht-liouse 
has  a  revolving  light.  Tho  period  of  revolution  h  2 
minutes,  iluriiig  the  first  of  which  the  f'lll  streugtli  of 
tho  light  is  continued,  and  during  the  secinil  minuto 
its  brilliancy  rapidly  decreases.  Tlie  height  of  tlie 
light  is  101  feet  alM)vc  the  sen,  and  it  is  vjsilile  !it  the 
distance  of  18  or  20  miles.  At  the  extremity  of  tho 
niolo  is  a  low  fixed  light  to  guide  vessels  romiil  its  hiad. 
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I've!, 


Ymot. 

By«.«. 

ByUuKl.     |„  „,|„„,j  i   1,  f„,^j„   1            TolAlvJu... 
veM«U.      f     vew«U.      1 

1840 
1841 
1842 
184.8 
1844 
1848 
1846 
1847 
1848 
1849 
1960 

l>ii<*ai*,       liii,-Aii. 
4(!1,.VW     T,229.2.S9 
72(i.!ti7     7.352,09:1 
8«2,1«H     9,,V«,8iH 
,^S.^,«79     7,82,'i.l(iO 
298,Si)0     6,844,870 
27.\9(il     9,984,7,'il 
27rt,(in(l   11.17(i.l,%4 
887,900     8,I\7I,810 
2(12,7(H)     (l,B03.6y,'> 
2.M,.%tfi     SNll.lKM) 
421>.*i8     V^'.l.frt'l 

ll1iri,l«,             ttnciltM.           StiTliiiif. 

4,0«)7,278  i  11,728,112  1,9,'>4,iM 
,V.V.>8,tlI6  !  1:1,(507,1  Hfl  •2.'.'ii7.>41 
8,9^9,^.^2  ■  lH,s7«,S-.'l    '.'.ril'.'.Tjll 
2,(U4,2!IS     10,».W.1H7   l.Ti:i,s.V! 
2,82s,lf)6  :    ».(t71,4l()   l.illll,!Hi.1 
2,441,927  '  18,70-.',(H',i  '.'.'.n:!,":) 
2.x»7,824  '   14.8,'.(i,os4   •j,i|!l|.i|<i 
8,i4Jl,.W«  '  l'>.l"'2,7tW   ".iMi.I'iS 
«,l(M,8s8  1    9,98ii,(i;s    l.iAMlD 
4,9(12,B91  !  18.77ii,a!)r)  2,-ilHi,i)lil 
4,840,(129     14,7(1(1,420  2,1(10,070 

The  exports  principally  consist  of  the  proilucts  of 
the  adjacent  country,  ttf  these,  silk  '-  In' inii>t  iin- 
|Kirtant.  Olive  oil  is  also  a  most  import  iiit  article; 
but  it  Is  principally  supplied  by  GalU|)i>li,  a  town  in 
the  Terra  d'Otnmto,  ..'hence  it  Ii-  oomuiinily  railed 
liallipoli  oil.  The  entire  exinirts  of  oil  from  the  khi;;- 
dom  of  Naples  have  Ik-imi  estiiiiated  at  uliout  i'mo.ow) 
Bjilmo,  or  3B,388  tons,  a  year,  whieli,  tjikinn  its  nisan 
value  when  oXjiorUMl  at  i'lDO  |M;r  ton,  is  ci|uiv;ileiil  to 
the  annual  sum  of  «(;i,»i;W,;ti)(i.  «ee  Oi.ivi;  (In..  Tho 
other  articles  of  export  are  wool,  wine,  hraiuly.  ilrieil 
fruits,  rod  and  white  argol,  tallow,  liiiuorico,  jjloves, 
madder,  h(Mnp,  linseed,  ciream  of  tartar.  Iioiies,  lamb 
and  Will  skins,  oak  und  chestnut  staves,  rags,  sull'ruu, 
etc.  The'o  is  a  great  variety  in  the  .VeajKilitan  wines, 
i'lie  most  esteemed  i»  the  Imrimi  Chrixli,  n  red  lii.i- 
cious  wine,  lietter  known  in  I'.ngland  by  name  than  in 
reality,  tli«  first  growths  Id'iiig  coulineil  to  a  sni.ill 
qu'intity  only,  which  is  vhiafly  reserved  fur  the  ruyol 
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OolUrs.  There  arc,  however,  large  quantities  of  sec- 
ond-rate Kinca  produced  in  the  vicinity  of  Naples, 
Butli  lis  those  of  Pozzuoli,  Iscbia,  Nol'i,  etc.,  which 
sro  tiold  undei  the  name  of  lacrima  Chritti,  and  are 
liir^jely  exported.  Several  parts  of  Calabria  produce 
sweet  wines  of  superior  quality. — IlKNDRRsnjt's  vln- 
cieiit  and  Modem  Winen,  p.  23'J.  The  price  of  vine 
at  Naples  depends  entirely  on  the  aiiundanco  of  the 
vintage.  The  imports  consist  principally  of  cottons 
and  cotton  twist,  hardware,  iron  anil  tin,  woolens, 
sugar,  cotfee,  indigo,  spices,  etc.  Naples  is  a  good 
marlict  for  pilchards,  and  it  requires  a  large  supply  of 
dried  and  barreled  cod. 

"  The  existing  regulations  as  t<i  commercial  inter- 
course with  tlie  United  fStates  appear  flxed.  When 
our  treaty,  however,  shall  expire,  if  not  renewed,  a 
change  may  follow,  as  well  for  tonnage  dues  as  for 
the  additional  10  per  cent,  on  the  duties  of  merchan- 
dise. I  know  of  no  privileges  permitted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  nations  which  are  denied  to  the  United 
States,  nor  are  there  any  restrictions  on  the  commerce 
of  other  nations  and  not  on  the  United  States.  The 
amount  and  character  of  the  port  charges  and  other 
dues  levied  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  are  na  fol- 
lows :  On  entry. — Tonnage,  4  grains,  or  !)  and  one  fifth 
cents  lier  ton,  when  there  is  a  treaty  ;  without  treaty 
and  indirect  voyage,  40  grains,  or  82  cents  per  ton. 
Light  money,  $1 ;  presentation  of  manifest,  Sil ;  cus- 
tom-house visit,  80  cents ;  litiuidation  of  manifest  and 
Iwlettft,  35  cents  ;  customary  present,  60  cents.  Total 
ammuit  un  entry,  except  tonnage,  $if.7,^.  On  clear- 
(incf.— Diglietto  of  departure,  $1 ;  bill  of  health,  $1 ; 
roll  of  police,  26  cent?  :  roll  of  port,  2f)  cents ;  usual 
present,  tiO  cents  ;  "  spcdizionieri,"  or  broiler's  com- 
pensation, $'->.  Malting  a  total  amount  on  clearance 
of  ^h.W.  National  vessels  pay  the  same,  hut  the 
presents  are  greater  l)y  them.  The  health  oflicer  has 
for  granting  pratique  on  arrival  i».').  Should  the  ves- 
sel lie  subject  to  quarantine,  the  charges  increase 
according  to  circumstances,  and  still  more  bo  when 
s»nt  to  Vislta  to  porfonn  it.  Transhipment  in  vessels 
of  the  "nitud  States  of  goods,  either  to  another  port  in 
the  Ivlngilom  or  to  a  foreign  |>ort  is  prohibited,  as  well  as 
in  (tiler  vessels,  except  the  Noaimlitan  steamboats. 
It  Is  allciwed  by  favor  when  the  manifest,  on  arrival, 
specifies  the  goods  and  the  port  to  which  they  are  in- 
tended to  lie  transhipped. 

"  Kxports  from  this  port  have  been  put  on  board 
free  of  any  duty,  at  prices  as  follows  :  Kelined  argols, 
at  20  cents  per  pound  ;  refined  yellow  pink,  at  23  cents 
per  |H)nnd  ;  croam  tartar,  at  25  cents  per  pound  ;  lic- 
orice paste  (Coiigliano)  at  Ifi  cents  per  pound  ;  licor- 
ice, Itanicco  and  other,  at  l.'i  to  15f  cents  per  pound  ; 
olive  oil,  in  casks,  at  78  conia  per  gnllim  ;  oranges,  per 
box,  *•.'.'.'()  to  iJ2.2fi;  lemons,  *a  to  ^H.20;  lilbcrts, 
4J  cents  [wr  pound ;  walnuts,  .')  cents  per  pound. 
There  have  been  exported  (luring  the  year,  from  the 
lirst  (if  .Inly  last,  alM)Ut  00,(100  lbs.  of  sowing  silks— 
first,  second,  and  third  (pialitie.s — at  i?4.20,  ^H.HO,  and 
.f.t.fii*  per  lb.  of  If)  oz. ;  also  about  2r),0(K)  lbs.  of  such 
silks,  raw  or  undycd.  nt  iJS  (wr  lb.  of  Ifl  oz.  These 
are  sliippcd  by  steamers  for  Marseilles  or  I.iverjxml 
lor  the  most  part.  In  like  indirect  way  are  also  sent 
L'lay  pipes  with  reed  tubes,  of  little  value,  musical 
striiij;<.  coral  and  lava  ornaments,  luit  no  prices  can 
lie  (pidted,  as  their  viilu(>  depends  on  tlie  beauty  of  the 
arti(jle  and  tlie  execution  of  the  work,  Hetween 
wholesale  and  rctidl  prices  there  may  be  a  dirt'erenca 
of  about  10  per  cent.  Five  or  six  foreign  vessels 
I^Nenpolitaii  and  Knglish)  ha»-o  loiulod  in  part,  with 
uran^'i's  and  lemons  for  the  United  States,  and  gone  to 
Sicily  to  fill  up,  or  first  take  a  part  cargo  in  .Sicily  and 
fill  up  here.  About  20,000  Imxes  are  ship|ied  in  the 
year  from  this  port,  but  the  prices  vary  continually  ; 
they  are  now  d(uible  vvhat  they  were  in  the  beginning 
of  the  season."— ^.'om.  Rel.  U.  .V.,  185U-7. 

(Jimrtwrcial  Policy.— Tho  policy  of  the  Neapolitan 


government  with  respect  to  commence  was  for  a  lenn^th- 
ened  period  the  most  objectionable  that  can  well  be 
imagined.  Articles,  whether  of  import  or  of  export, 
were  burdened,  alike,  with  oppressive  duties  and  re- 
strictions ;  and  even  the  warehousing  of  foreign  goods 
could  hardly  he  said  to  be  permitted.  Of  lute,  liow- 
ever,  we  are  glad  to  obiervo,  the  administration  ap- 
pears to  have  liecome  alive  to  the  injurious  influence  of 
this  /elo  de  <c  system,  and  has  given  its  sanction  to  sev- 
c'.al  measures  of  a  comparatively  liberal  character. 

The  duties  on  imports  have  also  undergone  varioos 
modifications.  Those  on  fish,  su^ar,  and  otiier  colo- 
nul  products,  have  been  reduced  fully  a  half.  But 
we  submit  in  illustration  of  these  changes  the  follow- 
ing statement  of  the  old  and  new  rates  of  duty  on  cer- 
tain artictes : 


Uld  doly. 


Now  luty. 


Uerrings cantar  gross 

Codfish " 

Cocoa "         ' 

Cotfee "         ' 

Camphor,  raw "         ' 

"         reHnwI rottolo 

Cinnamon,  In  sorts " 

Cassia  lignea,  of  any  aort. . .  cantarf 

Cloves " 

Xutuii'ii.'s rottolo 

Pepper " 

Pilchards,  etc cantar  gross 

atooUlsh 

Sugar,  fc.iy  kind.  In  powder    " 

"       "      In  loaves     " 

VsLllIa " 


due.  ft. 

8  61 

8  0 

6  T 

8  20 

IS  no 

H  0 

34  75 

12  U 

85  0 

24  3 

1  12 

0  70 

1  M 

0  SO 

BO  0 

80  U 

7T  0 

80  0 

1  M 

0  80 

8!» 

7  0 

2  47 

1  20 

4  63 

8  0 

M  0 

10  0 

S3  0 

IB  0 

2  78 

•  80 

We  have  no  (loubt  that  the  beneficial  influence  of 
those  wise  and  liboral  measures  w'"  I'^ad  to  further 
changes.  The  duties  on  iron,  wi  '  i  on  cottons, 
woolens,  and  other  descriptions  of  J  i.n  V,  iured  goods, 
are  a  great  deal  too  high.  These  di.'  -  ru  imposed 
partly  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  and  purtli,  in  the  view 
of  encouraging  domestic  manufactures  ;  but  they  have 
not  accomplished  either  object.  See  Two  Sicilies 
and  Italy. 

Naphtha.  A  limpid  bitumen,  which  exudes  from 
the  earth  upon  t'ue  shores  of  the  Caspuin  ami  some 
other  eastern  countries.  Near  the  village  of  Amiano. 
in  the  State  of  Poriua,  there  exists  a  spring  wliich 
3'iclda  this  substance  in  sufficient  quantity  to  illumi- 
nate the  city  of  Qonoa,  for  which  purpose  it  is  em- 
ployed. It  has  a  peculiar  odor,  and  generally  a  yellow 
color,  but  may  be  rendered  colorless  by  distillation. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  about  0.7u.  It  boils  at  about 
100°.  It  is  higlily  inflsmmablo,  burning  with  a  white 
smoky  flume.  1 1  appears  to  be  a  compound  of  3G  of 
carbon  with  u  of  hydrogen,  and  is  therefore  a  pure 
hydro-carbon.  A  liquid  very  similar  to  mineral  naph- 
tha is  obtained  by  tlie  distillation  of  coul  tur.  It  has 
sometimes  been  used  in  lumps,  but  is  apt  tu  smoke. 
This  variety  of  naphtha  is  in  great  reijuest  us  u  solv- 
ent for  caoutchouc. 

Napier,  John,  Baron  of  Merchiston.     ":eU 

ebrated  us  the  in\(!iitor  of  Logarithms.  Horn  1  JyO, 
and  educated  nt  the  university  of  St.  Andrews.  On 
returning  from  his  travels,  in  l.')"4,  his  learning  and 
accomplishments  attracted  great  attention,  and  would 
have  raised  him  to  the  highest  oftices  of  State ;  but, 
declining  all  civil  employment,  he  devoted  iiiniself  to 
scientific  researches  and  to  theology.  In  1014  be  pub- 
lished his  Lofinrithmornm  Canonis  Detcriptio,  To  Na- 
pier science  is  indebted  for  considerable  improvements 
in  spherical  trigonometry,  etc.  He  is  prineipally  cjl- 
cbr.iteil,  however,  by  his  Rnbdolnijy  ami  ViimiptHury 
of  Multiplication,  or  instruments  and  tables  for  the 
more  easy  performance  of  great  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, connected  with  which  were  tho  rods  of  ivory, 
etc.,  known  as  Napier's  hmiia.  In  addition  to  his 
scientific  treatises,  he  wrote  several  works  on  theolo- 
gical subjects.  He  died  in  11)17,  in  his  OKth  year,  and 
was  buried  in  the  cathsdral  of  St.  Giles,  at  Edinburgh. 
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•  NaiTOWa,  The,  »  channel  betw«<tn  rx)ng  Island 
ai.d  Staten  I-'md.  connecting  New  York  Bay  with 
the  Atlantic,  ine  miles  smiJh  of  New  York.  The 
channel  is  I'.HVi  yards  wide,  aad  if  well  defended  by 
forts  and  batteries. 

ITattd,  a  colonial  possession  of  Oreat  llritnin,  on 
the  south-e*;.t  coast  of  Africa,  bot'vcnn  Int.  'il'^  40' 
and  80°  40'  S.,  and  long.  a9°  and  Hl^  10'  K.,  having 
80Uth-ea<it  the  Indian  Ocean,  west,  the  Drakenberi;, 
or  Kahlamba  Mountains,  separating  it  fi^m  the  terri  - 
tory  between  the  Orange  and  Vaal  Rivers,  recently 
annexed  to  the  Cape  Colony;  ami  nonh-eaHt  the  Buf- 
falo und  Tugela  Rivers,  dividing  it  fj'ora  tiit  Zmiloo 
country'.  EstintiEtted  area,  18,0(M)  square  miles.  I'op- 
ulation  uncertain.  Surface  iiiuluiating,  well  watered, 
and  mostly  covered  with  tall  grass.  Timber  in  the 
interior  grows  only  in  clnraps,  but  the  sea-const  is 
bordered  by  a  belt  of  mangroves.  Climate  m.).*l 
healthy,  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  far  more  fertilu 
than  in  the  Cape  Colony.  Cotton  and  indigo  grow 
wild,  and  the  former  has  l>een  prodm  ed  for  ex|X)rta- 
tion,  of  the  finest  quality.  Sugar,  colfee,  wheat,  oats, 
beans,  and  tobacco,  are  important  cropj.  Supenor  coa'. 
has  been  found  in  the  interior ;  Imilding  stone  is  found 
all  over  its  surface,  and  iron  ore  is  abundant.  Butter, 
com,  hides,  ivory,  tallow,  tol)acco,  cotton,  and  »ool, 
were  lately  among  the  chief  ex])ortB.  Valu^  of  ex- 
ports in  IK.'il.  $1,5,U00.  Imports  same  year,  valued  at 
$280,000.  The  territory,  which  is  a  dependency  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  administered  by  a  lieuten- 
aut-govemor,  assisted  by  an  executive  and  a  legisla- 
tive council. 

It  is  sul)divided  into  the  districts  D' Urban,  Pietcr- 
maritzburg,  llmvoti,  Imiwfane,  Upper  Tugela,  and 
Umzinzate,  exclusive  of  a  tract  in  the  south,  hitherto 
without  an  established  magistracy.  Pietermaritz- 
Imrg,  the  capital,  is  50  miles  inland  from  Port  Natal, 
which  is  'ear  the  centre  of  the  coast  line.  This  col- 
ony derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  having  been 
discovered  on  Christmas  day  (14'>H),  by  the  Portu- 
guese. It  was  revi.«ited  in  1676  by  order  of  King 
Selmstian. 

IfationaA  Debt.  The  flrst  mention  of  parlia- 
mentar}'  secui  ii. '  for  a  debt  of  the  Knglish  nation,  oc- 
curs in  the  reij,'  of  Henrj*  VI.  The  present  national 
debt  commenced  in  the  reign  of  William  III.  It  had 
amounted,  in  t^e  year  1097,  to  almut  live  millions 
sterling,  and  the  debt  was  then  thought  to  be  of  alarm- 
ing magnitude. 
nM,  Od  the  accession  of  Queen  Anno,  the  debt 

amounted  to £14,(K)0,000 

1714,  On  llio  accession  of  Geo.  I M,0(KI,000 

1T49,  Oco.  II. ;  atlcr  the  Spanish  war. 7S,0(Mi,000 

1798,  Geo.  III. ;  end  of  the  7  years'  war 189,no<MtflO 

1780,  Three  years  after  the  American  war 2«!^,000,UUU 

17»N  Tbo  civil  and  forclKU  war. 402,000,000 

1802,  Close  of  the  French  revolutionary  war fil  1,000,1)00 

1814,  Close  of  the  war  against  Bonaparto S65,000,000 

1817,  When  the  Irish  and  English  oxchcquers 

were  consulldateil  8«,2S2,477 

1880,  ToUl  am' t  of  the  fundod  and  unfunded  debt  MO,184,022 

164(1,  ToUl  amount  of  ditto 789,578,000 

184^  Funded  debt 7ftS,78l»,000 

1867,        ■•  "    780,000,000 

The  national  debt  of  tlie  United  States  originated 
in  consequence  of  the  expenses  incurred  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  and  uuiounted  in  the  year  17111  to 
about  #76,000,000.  The  revenue  of  the  government 
enabled  it  to  curtail  the  debt  until  the  year  1812,  when 
it  was  only  $46,000,000.  The  war  with  Kngland  in 
1812-16,  added  largely  to  this  debt,  the  loans  neces- 
8ar}-for  war  expenditures  l)eing  raised  at  a  considerable 
loss.  At  the  end  of  the  war  the  debt  was  over  $103,- 
000,000.  This  was  rapidly  curtaile<l,  and  by  the  year 
1836  was  fully  liquii'ated,  besides  an  appropriation  of 
several  millions  of  surplus  revenue  to  the  individual 
States.  In  1839,  the  revenue  was  less  than  the  expen- 
diture, and  another  debt  waa  created  which  had  lieen 
nearl}-  liquidated  up  to  the  3-ear  1846,  when  the  war  ; 
with  Mexico  rendered  further  loans  necessary.     The  I 


progress  of  the  national  deut  from  1791  to  1857  was  as 
follows : 


Venn.  r«bl-tl.  B. 

mi 173,408,476 

17»». 77,247,984 

1798. 80,858,084 

1794 TH,427,406 

1795. 80,747,887 

1790 88,7«2,172 

1797 82,004,479 

1798 79,228,529 

1799 78,40a670 

1800 82,970,894 

1801 88,088,061 

1804 80,712,082 

mM 77,O.H08rt 

1*M 80,427,121 

1806 88,812,160 

1806. 76,788.871 

1M07 09,218,899 

180H 05,196,818 

1809.   67,088,199 

1810. 53,178,217 

ISII 48,006  !<S8 

1812 4.\809,78»  i 

1H18. 66v9«2,888  1 

18!4. 81,487,846 

1S15 9!),s88,BflO 

ISIO...   87,S:«,9*« 

1817 128,491,965 

Hia 10.S,4«O,t»4 

IS'9 9.^529,64S 

1S20 91,016,600 

1821      89,987,428 

1822 98,IM«,077 

1823 90,871 ,877 


Vmm.  noM— (t,  s 

1824 |90,2«9,778 

1886. 88,7^8,488 

11*86. 81,UM,oii,i 

1821. 78.987,8,'); 

1828 07,47.VI44 

1829 58,421,414 

ISnO. •18,568,4(16 

1881 SU.l'M.ID'J 

188?.. »4,82'J,!i!« 

1888 T.OOl.BM 

1884. 4,7UO,0»i 

1S85 87,733 

1886 ,<i:,M3 

1887 1,S7\2'M 

l'S8a 4,s5r,ii«() 

1839 ll.OSa.i.'ts 

1840 ^12.^n78 

1841 6,787,898 

1842. 18,028,486 

1848. 26,80S,9,",8 

1844. 2«,l4:!,iW6 

1S4S 16,801,f47 

1848. 24,2,')G,i«5 

1847 4V159,C>.'i» 

1848 fi5,8(U,4.')i) 

1849 01,704,693 

1860. 64,228,2:W 

1661 02,560,895 

18.'52 47,66(1  ;i9,'i 

1868 66,8);«,1.')7 

1884 44,975,466 

1355 89,969.7.31 

1850(Jfov.l6)    80,963,909 


For  funded  debts  of  various  European  nations,  sea 
article  KuKoPR,  p.  (122. 

Naval  Aroblteoture.  In  the  smaL  space  we 
can  assign  tn  :his  subject  we  shall  merely  endeavor 
to  convey  a  genera!  notion  of  the  principles  and  pro- 
cess of  construction.  Ships  are  built  in  different 
forms,  according  to  the  service  they  are  intended  for, 
and  the  burdenu  they  have  to  carrj'.  It  is  in  moii-of. 
war,  '»hich,  besides  possessing  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  general  qualities  o!  a  ship,  hava  to  support  a  heavy 
armament  of  cannon,  and  which  are  destined  to  severe 
and  long-continued  service,  that  the  principles  of  con- 
struction ha%'e  Ixjcn  carried  to  the  greatest  perfection. 
The  form  of  the  sliip,  her  8*',rengtb,  or  tlio  scantling 
necessary  for  the  services  required  of  hor,  are,  fi.iai  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  hydrodynamics,  the  results  of 
experience  alone.  When  a  ship  is  to  be  built,  her  form 
is  projected  in  three  different  planes  perpeiidiculur  to 
each  other. 

Ist.  The  iheer  dra<'ght,  which  is  the  si'Io  view,  or 
projection  on  the  plane  of  the  keel.  On  this  are  laid 
off  the  length,  the  heights  of  all  the  parts  from  the 
keel,  the  position  and  rake  of  the  stem  and  hternpost, 
the  principal  frames  or  timbers  of  the  sides,  the  \ioTti, 
decks,  channels,  placo  of  the  greatest  breadth  or  mid- 
ship frame,  stAtions  of  the  masts,  etc.  The  frames  be- 
fore the  midship  frame  are  distinguished  by  letters; 
abaft  it,  by  numbers.  The  midship  fi°anic  is  not  exactly 
in  the  middle  of  the  length,  but  rather  bc-fore  h. 

2d.  The  boJi/  plan,  or  end  view.  This  shows  ti.e 
contour  of  the  sides  of  the  ship  at  certain  points  of  her 
length,  and  since  the  two  sides  are  exactly  alike,  the 
left  half  represents  the  vertical  sections  in  tlie  after 
part  of  the  body,  and  the  right-hand  half  those  in  the 
fore  part.  The  base  of  the  projection  is  tlio  midship, 
or  largest  section,  called  also  the  deadjliil,  within  which 
the  other  sections  are  delineated.  On  this  are  exhib- 
ited also  the  beams  of  the  docks. 

3.  The  horizontal  or  Hoor  pliuio,  called  also  the  half 
breadth  jilan.  The  l)aso  of  this  is  the  section  niiide  by 
the  horizontal  surface  of  tlio  water  and  the  uutside 
surface  of  tlio  ship,  and  is  called  the  vppir  water  I'm, 
or  liHul  water  line.  If  the  ship  now  be  siipjwsed  to  be 
lightened  uniformly,  slie  will  exhibit  anotlicr  water 
line,  and  thus  any  number  of  like  parallel  sections  at 
equal  distan'-es  down  to  the  keel.  Ou  this  projection 
the  water  lines  appear  as  curves,  on  the  sheer  draught 
us  straight  lines  parallel  to  the  keel.     Those  three  sec- 
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tions  corrMpond  to  each  other  upon  the  game  scale,  and 
anv  pniiit  in  one  is  immadtatcly  rcferal>le  to  '.'  i  other 
two  projections.  The  sevoral  parts  are  drawn  from 
thcHO  plans  in  their  full  aizn  on  the  floor  of  the  mold- 
loft,  and  worlied  from  the  molds  or  model  so  taken. 

The  place  in  which  the  ship  is  built  is  culled  a  slip. 
In  the  niiddlo,  and  leading  to  the  water,  is  a  row  of 
pilcH  of  stout  pieces  of  wood  called  the  blocks,  hav  ing 
a  declivity  towards  the  water  of  altout  one  inch  In  one 
foot.  On  these  the  Iceel,  which  is  of  elm,  is  laid,  and 
it.4  component  lengths  scarfed  together.  Under  the 
keel  is  placed  the  false  keel  for  defense.  At  the  end 
furthest  from  the  water  is  raised  the  stem,  which  is,  in 
fact,  the  keel  continued  upwards.  Inside  the  stem, 
anil  just  above  the  keel,  is  the  apron,  a  curved  timbe  ■ 
connecting  l>oth.  On  each  side  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  stem  is  fixed  an  upright  timber ;  these  are  called 
the  hiiyht  heads,  and  tho  bowsprit  lies  between  them. 
At  the  other  end  of  the  keel  is  the  sternpost,  at  which 
the  planking  finishes  abaft,  and  on  which  the  rudder 
Is  hung.  Inside  (or  before  this)  are  the  inner  post  and 
other  pieces  for  strength.  Upon  the  keel  is  flxed  a 
layer  of  timber  of  the  same  breadth,  and  rising  for- 
ward und  aft,  called  the  dead  umod ;  on  this  are  placed 
the  Jloor  timbers ;  these  consist  of  one  which  crosses 
the  keel  to  which  it  is  coaked,  and  tae  two  parts  of  a 
like  timber  firmly  joining  it,  and  projecting  beyond  its 
ends.  The  several  pieces  are  got  into  their  places  by 
shifting  shears. 

Thej'rames  consist  of  pairs  o '  timl)erR  composed  of 
pieces  of  different  lengths,  joining  the  floor  timliers, 
and  carried  upwards.  The  length  joining  tho  floors  is 
called  the  first  futtock,  the  next  the  second  futtock, 
and  soon,  ending  in  the  top  timbers.  The  pairs  are 
bolted  by  iron  bolts,  and  of  late  adjacent  pairs  have 
been  thus  connected.  The  frames  are  supported  t3m- 
porarily  by  being  fixed  to  the  cross  spalls,  long  fir 
planks  laid  horizontally  about  the  height  of  the  gun 
deck.  Those  frames  whose  planes  are  perpendicnlar  to 
the  keel  are  called  square  frames ;  at  the  head  and 
stem  these  planes  incline  toward  tlie  extremities,  and 
are  culled  cant  frames.  These  divisions  of  the  ship  are 
called,  accordingly,  square  and  cant  bodies.  When  the 
framing  has  assumed  its  form  the  ribands  are  fixed  ; 
these  are  thick,  narrow  planks  at  wide  intervals,  ex- 
tending the  length  of  the  vessel,  marking  the  direction 
of  the  planlu ;  they  are  firmly  shored,  and  removed 
when  the  planking  comes  on.  Tho  riband  lines  appear 
on  the  liulf  breadth  plan  as  diagonal  lines.  Upon  the 
keel,  and  over  the  floor  timbors,  to  which  it  is  scored, 
is  laid  the  kelson,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  second  keel  over 
the  fir!>t.  The  stem  of  square-sterned  sliips  U  formed 
upon  the  wing  transom,  the  uppermost  of  the  horizontal 
pieces  of  timber,  called  transoms,  crossing  the  stem- 
post  inside.  The  wing  transom  is  secured  to  the  tim- 
bers of  the  side  by  a  strong  horizontal  knee.  When 
the  framing  is  complete,  tho  outside  planking  is  laid 
on.  The  tmtes,  thick  planks  above  the  water,  are  first 
secured  to  the  ribs.  The  clumps  are  thick  planks  in- 
side, to  support  tho  ends  of  tho  beams  of  the  decks. 
The  beams  support  the  decks,  rest  on  tlie  clamps,  and 
are  secured  to  the  side  by  knets.  The  breast  hooks  are 
strong  curved  pieces  of  timber  crossing  tho  stem,  and 
joining  the  bows.  The  deck  hooka  are  the  same,  being 
at  tho  docks.  The  crutches  answer  a  like  purpose 
below  in  tho  after  part.  The  port  sito  are  the  upper 
and  lower  edges  of  the  ports.  The  tpirketting  is  the 
plank  of  the  side  between  tlie  water  way  and  tho  port 
sill.  The  chain wtUes  are  thick  planks  of  tho  outside 
to  receive  the  chains  and  preventer-bolts  for  the  support 
of  the  rigging,  'I'Uefool  walinij,  or  ceiling,  is  the  plunk 
lining  the  inside  of  the  ship  below.  Tlie  limber  boards 
are  short,  thick  pieces  of  wood  resting  against  the  kel- 
son for  the  convenience  of  keeping  a  clear  passage  to 
the  well.  The  knee  of  the  head,  also  called  the  cut- 
icater,  is  the  projecting  part  of  the  head  ;  it  is  secured 
to  tlie  bows  by  kuees  colled  cheeka. 


In  order  to  bend  wood  Into  the  neMitary  onhra',ar«, 
it  is  steamed  in  places  for  the  purpose.  Whrn  the 
planking  is  all  complete,  the  ship  is  caulked  and 
painted,  Thn  fastenings  of  timber  are  eft'ecCed  by 
bolts,  treenails,  or  coulis.  The  present  method  of 
framing  ships-of-war  is  chiefly  due  to  .Sir  Robert  Sep- 
pings.  We  shall  describe  it  here  generally  ;  for  par- 
tioulnrs,  see  tho  Phil.  Trans.,  1814,  and  the  published 
re|)ort8  on  the  subject.  As  the  timbers  or  ribs  can  not 
be  procured  entire,  or  of  the  proper  curvature,  various 
methods  have  been  ursd  for  joining  the 
several  pieces  together.  A  method 
used  till  lately  consisted  of  an  angular 
chock  C,  fastened  by  truenails  to  the 
ends  A  U  of  the  timliors.  By  this  plan 
all  stress  upon  the  joint,  in  whatever 
direction,  falls  on  the  treenails;  and 
when  the  chock  decays,  no  support  is 
aflbrded  in  any  sense  whatever.  At  present  the  square 
ends,  A'  B',  are  brought  together,  while  a  cook  C,  or 
small  oak  cylinder,  is  let  into  each. 

By  this  plan  the  two  fares  resist  any  effort  by  press- 
ure from  without  to  close  the  tiitilmrs,  and  the  coak 
itself  resists  the  efibrt  (perpendicular  to  this  last)  to 
make  one  timber  slide  past  the  ot'<'"-  by  the  whole  force 
necessary  to  cut  it  oft'  flush  with  the  section.  In  the 
single  case  of  lifting  one  face  exactly  perpendicularly 
otf  the  other,  the  coak  offers  no  resistance  ;  this  ctt'urt, 
which  is  that  produced  by  the  strain  of  the  rigging  on 
the  sides,  is  opposed  by  other  numerous  connections. 
The  method  is  very  ancient,  being  used  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  pillars  in  the  temple  at  Bnlbec ;  the  ad- 
vantages of  its  application  to  ship-building  is  seen  in 
the  frames,  which  undergo  no  change  of  form  while 
hoisting  into  their  places.  The  efficiency  of  tho  plan, 
however,  does  not  appear  in  a  single  length,  but  in 
the  system  of  frames,  each  joining  of  whicli  is  placed 
near  the  middle  of  the  next  piece. 

A  shelf  piece,  coaked  und  bolted  to  the  timbers  or 
ribs,  and  resting  on  sliort  vertical  pieces 
of  timber  called  chocks,  and  sometimes 
scored  to  tho  ribs,  is  carried  like  a  hoop 
entirely  round  the  ship.  On  this  the 
beam  ends  are  coaked ;  and  over  these 
again  is  laid  a  strong  water  way  scored  to 
the  beams,  and  coaked.  Besides  these  the  beam  end 
is  clasped  by  two  arms  of  an  iron  knee,  of  which  the 
third,  which  is  vertical,  is  Ixilted  to  the  chock.  The 
shelf  binds  firmly  the  ends  and  sides  of  the  ship  to- 
gether, and  resist',  like  an  arch  all  external  pressure. 
The  spaces  between  the  timbers  below  are  filled  up  by 
dry  woe  '  driven  in  tight,  and  caulked,  thus  rendering 
the  bottom  solid  and  water-tight,  independently  of  the 
planking.  One  of  the  most  important  improvements 
is  the  diagonal  framework  below,  Instead  of  the 
former  planking  in  the  hold  are  placed  braces,  crossing 
the  ribs,  to  which  they  are  coaked,  at  an  angle  of  -15°  ; 
those  in  the  fore  body  incline  (or  rake)  aft,  and  those 
in  tho  after  liody  forward.  They  butt  against  the  kel- 
son, and  extend  neatly  to  the  water ;  they  are  in  gen- 
eral placed  under  ever)'  other  beam,  but  closer  at  the 
extremities. 

Longitudinal  pieces  of  timber  are  laid  nearly  paral- 
lel to  tho  keel  ove.-  the  heads  or  joinings  of  the  timbers, 
und  bolted  through ;  these,  crossing  the  diagonab, 
form  a  series  of  rhomboidal  figures,  across  which,  in- 
side, are  firmly  driven  trussea,  lying  the  opposite  way 
from  tlie  diagonals ;  these  are  bolted  through,  and, 
when  necessary,  are  further  tightened  by  driving  in 
thin  iron  plates  at  the  ends.  The  diagonals  act  by  the 
tension  of  the  fibres,  tho  trusses  by  the  thrust,  and  the 
whole  thus  rosiste  every  eflTort  to  change  the  figure  of 
the  ship.  The  system  was  first  put  into  complete  prac- 
tice in  tho  Tremendous,  74,  in  1810  ;  which  ship  evinced, 
in  several  severe  trials,  a  firmness  and  dryness  not 
known  before.  M.  C.  Dupin  has  shown  (fAiV.  Trans., 
1817)  that  the  principle  of  diagoual  framing  bad  sag- 
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gMtad  Itself,  and  bi]«n  Iriml  liy  garorul  Knnch  en- 
Kineen,  but  ui*  often  ahnmloned.  The  merit,  there- 
lure,  of  Sir  K.  M<i|>pinf(H,  in  r«ducinK  to  practice  a 
!i}-«t«ra  which  to  othen  had  iMwn  aUnnded  with  In- 
gu{)«nil>le  diffioultia>,  more  than  roinponitntea  th"  wiint 
of  norvelty  In  thu  Idea  iitelf,  The  ancient  are. 
maatilve,  hat  weak  Ktemit,  hare  lieon  repine,  \t 

It.  .Seppia;!;*  I>y  round  stoma,  cnrrcnpomlin);  i..  i..;n- 
•trurtion.  and  thumfora  In  strength,  to  tho  Itow. 
Thean  have  a^^ain  undergone  varioua  alteratinna,  tend- 
ing to  cuinliiue  the  atrenf^th  of  the  new  with  the  Im- 
poning  appearance  of  the  t'ormer  ntem.  It  in  only  now 
by  contriuting  th'«  soK<l  and  Immovalilo  fmme  with  the 
former  weuk  »nfl  unoonnectml  structure,  that  we  ciin 
fully  perceive  the  inetflcienry  of  the  ancient  cunstnic- 
tioii.  The  tiinl)crH,  intteiul  of  fonniiii;  (^n  independ- 
ent syatem,  yrete  often  Auppottod  In  part  by  tlie  plniik- 
in;^  itself,  sis  in  tlie  cuae  in  boati.  The  masts,  rcdtinR 
only  upon  their  ateps,  Instead  of  strong  pliitf-irms 
which  dilfuiie  the  preaimre  on  all  Kiden,  and  pressed 
downwards  by  their  weight,  and  by  tho  nnormous  ntrain 
of  the  rigf^lng,  arising  from  the  wind  on  the  (Uilla, 
forced  tho  k(cl  down,  and  made  the  uhlp  leaky,  'ilie 
timliers  ottd  framework.  Iieing  at  right  nngles,  with- 
out mutaal  rupport,  the  whole  atreas  of  the  ship  rtmc 
on  tho  fa.'it»ning«  ;  and,  lastly,  the  aafcty  of  tho  ship 
dopeuded  entirely  upon  that  of  the  outHide  pLtnk,  the 
part  most  ex|)os«d  to  injury. 

Tho  plaidts  of  tho  decks  have  also  rometimcs  Wen 
placed  diagonally  ;  and  lately  iron  diagonal  straps  havi> 
been  added  to  the  upper  works  inside.  The  extrfmi- 
ties  being  Mnsnp])Orted  lielow  by  the  water  drcxip.  or 
the  »hi[)  liofft,  a  *,hrce-decker  formerly  dniojwd  at  once, 
on  being  launched,  nine  inches  nt  each  end,  whicli  in- 
creased with  her  length  of  service  j  at  present,  puch  a 
ship  droops  only  H^  inches,  which,  when  the  niut«rials 
are  set,  suffers  little  or  no  increase.  Kxpofure  to 
moisture  Iwing  a  cause  of  the  decay  of  timber,  \)Ulld- 
ing  npdcr  cover  has  long  been  practice*!.  Tliis  also 
protects  tho  hien  from  the  wcnthor.  The  wood  n»unlly 
employed  in  ship-building  is  oak.  Elm,  which  does 
not  jiplit  reiidil}".  Is  employed  for  tho  keel,  and  for  the 
caps.  East  India  tcik,  a  very  hoavj'  durable  wood, 
which  does  not  shrink,  nor  is  liable  to  splinter  from 
shot,  is  now  very  mnch  nse<l.  African  teak  is  also 
much  used.  Kir  is  U8e<l  for  light  works,  masts,  etc. 
The  Isittoms  of  ships  are  liable  to  liecorae  covered  with 
weeds  and  shells,  and  to  l)e  eaten  through  l)y  worms. 
To  prevent  these  evils,  the  lH)ttoms  were  formerly 
covered  with  a  thin  sheathing  of  woo<l,  which  was  re- 
placed when  worn.  Lead  has  also  been  nicl.  Ships 
are  now  sheathed  almost  universally  with  thin  sheets 
of  copper. 

For  further  information  on  this  subject,  reference 
may  t)o  made  to  the  following  works :  IloroirEit, 
Tmitf  lia  Navire  ;  Claikriiir,  Tmiti  Klemenlaire,  tic  ; 
Cii.ii'M»N'»  Nand  Archit.,  with  Noteii  liy  D'.  Inmas; 
Stkkl'8  t'leixenlJ,  with  an  Appendix,  by  ,1,  Knowi.k.s, 
F.l{.f5. ;  Vi}(ca\M'it  OiUlinet  <tf  SMf>-iiuililw</ ;  the  ar- 
ticle "  Ship-building"  in  the  new  edition  of  the  AWy. 
Jiriltmnira. 

Naval  Courts  are  tril>unul!;  ;!stulilishcd  as  occa- 
sion may  require,  either  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign 
pjirts,  or  at  home,  for  luqiiiring  into  imd  dealing  with 
various  ni.atter8  pertaining  to  miritime  alTairs. 

Naval  Stores.  '4'he  principal  of  the.to  are  tar, 
])it<'h.  rosin  and  turpentine,  thuu^'h  other  articles  used 
in  building  and  equipping  vessels  are  sometimes  in- 
cluiled.  The  United  States  are  so  abundantly  supplied 
with  naval  stores,  that  notwithstanding  slie  is  more 
extensively  employe<l  in  ship-building  than  any  other 
nation,  she  exports  naval  stores  in  large  quantities. 

Naval  Storim  KxroRTrn  rs.iM  tub  L'Nirao  tStATES  to 
Ubkat  liarrAiN. 

Year  1S48 |58d,Tl)9  I    Year  ISfiS $ai».2M 

'■     1H49 IvM.tWi)   ;      -      li«8 l,otfl)..W2 

"     IMO »Il,«ai  I,      "     18M l,.'i<I.Ml:« 

"      1851   T«1,40S  i'       "      1855 l,l'vS,'<(i« 


Btatkscnt  inowiKO  ma  ExroaT*  or  Naval  tiroin  nojt 
TiiR  b'.'tiTao  Stat*  n»  tub  Ykab  exoimu  JunkWitil 
1S1«.  ^ 
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l,SIIIll 
Vlifll 
7li'J,h, 
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4,773 
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4,1111 
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Ireland   

Olhraltir. 1U' 

MkIW. 1,»l»i 

(.iinniln H,l)fi7l 

Utiier  UrItUli  N.  Amor.  pos.  12.658 

Ilrltlsli  West  liKlles. 2.47(1' 

HtII1«1i  llonilurns S*V 

llrltlsli  tluiana 74(1 

HiUlsli  Possess.  In  Africa..  Ii.'i7 

JlrltUh  Australia 1,140 

British  Ktti-t  Indies HfiW 

Frsnuo  on  the  Atlantic 

France  en  tilt  .Mcdltor ItW  »7o| 

I'rini'li  North  Amur.  poss..  'M  BSOi 

Kreiieh  West  Indies 808  1,«74 

French  Uulana. 1(W  «18| 

8paln  on  tlio  Atlantic 600  l,71t», 

Hpiiln  on  the  Mediterranean  816  2,580 

ful.a 8,lt|2  10,7.Wl 

PonoKloo. «W  78ftl 

I'ortuital 1,061  8,H»7| 

Madeira 85  90 

Capi'  de  Verd  Islands 5,^  172 

Aiores 800|  495 

liordlnla 

Tuseany 

TwoHlcllIes... 

lAnstrIa 

lAustrtan  poMoss.  In  Italy..  3AS  676 

Turkuj  (a  Kiiropo. 50  125 

Tnrkvy  In  Asia 450  l,0s7 

Other  ports  In  Africa sm'  2,1" 

Ilaytl 6581  l,flj>ll 

tiau  Diuuluiso l!>'i  4951 

Mexico 026  2,04.s! 

Central  lUpnbllc as  12,1 

N"'i  Uranada 94li  2,589| 

V<  u  .luola 8»Ui  l,0(>&i 

!J,;iKl! 078,  1,^51 

I'rueuay I  1IM»  212 

nuonos  Ayrca !  400  9M\ 

cum i  I,l«5i  a,7S4 

I'eru :  1,041  2,684 

Kcuador 1  49  147 

Handwich  Islamls. KV  8STI 

China 1,m60i  4,808i 

WUalo  Fisherloa i_       81.  142,     ....  |      ....  | 

Total i  87,765  285,487  624,79<»  l,2W,ufl«i 

Na'Vlgatiun  (Lat.  navis,  n  »hip),  is  th:it  l>r;incli 
of  science  by  which  the  mariner  is  taught  to  eendiict 
his  ship  from  ono  part  or  place  to  another.  To  nn- 
derstund  the  principles  of  navigation,  and  tlo'ir  pnic- 
tical  application,  it  is  necessary  Mint  the  mariner  s'loiilil 
l)e  acquainted  with  tho  form  and  magnitude  u(  the 
oarth,  tho  relative  situations  of  the  linos  conceived  to 
[te  di-awn  on  its  surface,  and  have  charts  of  the  ciia.<ts 
and  maps  of  tho  harlwrs  which  he  may  have  neiMslon 
to  visit.  He  must  also  understand  the  use  of  the  In- 
struments by  which  the  direction  in  which  a  sliip  is 
nteero<l,  and  tho  distance  v  '"ieh  she  sails,  ;ire  asror- 
t.iincd  ;  and  bo  able  to  deduce  .rom  the  d.ita  siippliod 
by  such  instruments  the  situation  of  hi>  sliip  nt  any 
time,  anil  to  And  the  direction  and  distance  of  any  place 
to  which  it  may  be  required  that  the  sliip  slioiiM  lie 
taken.  A  curve  passing  through  any  two  places  on 
the  earth,  and  cutting  ever}'  intervening  meridian  nt 
the  same  angle,  is  called  a  rhumh  line :  the  angle 
which  such  a  curve  makes  with  encii  meridian  is  called 
the  fowrse  lietween  any  two  places  through  wliicli  the 
curve  passes ;  and  the  arc  of  that  curve  intercepted 
lictwecn  any  two  places  is  called  their  nautiatl  iliilmre. 
This  distance  is  more  than  that  measured  on  the  arc 
of  a  great  circle  pa    ing  through  the  two  places,  un- 
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lea*  both  plaoei  nrn  on  the  same  meridian,  or  both  on 
tli«  equator,  when  the  rhumli  line  and  great  circle  co- 
incide. The  diffrretice  of  IntituJe  lietween  any  two 
nliicoH  in  an  arc  of  a  meridian  intercepted  lietween  the 
piralleU  of  latitude  on  which  the  placen  arc  situated ; 
Hiiil  the  (lifforence  of  longitude  ia  the  arc  of  the  equator, 
ur  tlie  ttn^Xo  at  the  pole  included  lietween  tlie  meridians 
(,( rli»  pinoea.  Hence,  when  the  lutitudcH  nr  the  lon- 
|ritii(|p»  of  two  placea  are  of  the  suine  dennminntion 
witli  rcKpect  to  north  or  toiilh,  rast  or  twn/,  the  differ- 
eiR'c  in  found  by  aulitrneting  the  lean  from  tlio  greater ; 
but  wlion  of  (lifterent  'Icnnminationi,  wlutt  ia  culled 
their  (litl'urunce  ia  found  liy  taking  their  sum.     See 

LATIT|I|>K,  LoNdlTUDK. 

Navigation  owea  ita  origin  to  tlie  Pheniciana, 
about  liitXI  B.C.  The  flrat  luwa  of  navigation  origin- 
ated with  the  Khodiana,  91U  n.o  The  Hrat  account  we 
have  of  nny  considerable  voyage  is  that  of  the  Phe- 
nicliins  sailing  round  Africa,  wi  n.r. — Iti.Ain.  On  the 
(leslructiun  of  Theliea  liy  Alexander  the  Great,  835  n.c. 
its  commerce  paused  to  Alexandria,  and  subsequently 
the  Homiina  became  the  chief  masters  of  commerce. 
It  passed  successively  from  the  Venetians,  Genoese, 
and  llnnse  Towns,  to  tho  Portuguese  and  Spaniarda ; 
and  from  these  to  the  English  and  Dutch. — IIayiix. 

Plane  charts  and  mariners'  compass  used  abont a.  n,  1420 

Variation  of  tbo  oompaaa  discovered  by  Columbus 1493 

Tliat  thii  obli<iuo  rhumb  lines  aro  spirals,  discovered  by 

Nonius 1587 

First  ticntlso  on  navtitatlon 154S 

The  loi;  llrst  mentioned  by  Bourne 1577 

McrcoU)r'»  chart 1.V.I9 

ilavls's  qiinilrant,  or  barkstaff,  fur  measuring  angles,  ab't  U'jO 

l/>icarltliinlc  tables  applied  to  navigation  by  Guntor. . . .  1020 

Middle  latitude  sailing  Introduced 1618 

Mensuration  of  a  dogroo,  Norwood 1631 

Iladliy's  ((Uiidrant 1781 

IlarrUon's  tlniu-keepor  used 1764 

Nautical  almanac  flrst  published "67 

liarlow't  theory  of  the  iluvlatlon  of  the  compass 1820 

See  CoMi'Ass,  Latitl'Ue,  Losotituuk,  etc. 

Navigation  Laws.  These  laws  form  an  im- 
portant brunch  of  nmritime  law.  In  tliia  country  they 
are  understood  to  comprise  the  various  acts  thut  have 
been  pasacd,  dotining  the  way  in  which  ships  are  to  be 
manned,  the  peculiar  privileges  enjoyed  by  them,  nnd 
the  conditions  under  which  foreign  ships  ahull  bo  al- 
lowed to  engage  in  the  trade  of  the  coimtr}-,  either  as 
importers  or  exporters  of  commodities,  or  as  curriers  of 
commodities  from  one  part  of  tlio  country  to  another. 

Skrlch  nfthe  UUlonj  and  Principles  of  the,  Narigalimi 
hvtf.~']L\\e  origin  of  the  navigation  laws  of  Kngluiid, 
which  aro  the  foundation  of  ours,  may  lie  traced  to  the 
reign  of  Hichard  II.,  or  perhaps  to  a  still  more  remote 
period.  Hut,  as  no  intelligible  account  of  the  varying 
and  c'uiitradictury  enactments  framed  at  so  distant  nn 
e|)0c!i  could  be  compressed  within  any  reasonable  space, 
it  is  sullicient  to  observe,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.,  two  of  the  leading  primiplcs  of  tlie  navigation 
law  were  distinctly  recognized,  in  tiie  proliibition  of 
tlie  importation  of  certain  commodities,  unless  im- 
ported in  sliipa  belonging  to  Knglish  owners,  and 
niannod  by  Knglish  seamen.  In  the  curly  part  of  the 
reign  of  Klizabetli  (b  Kliz.  c.  .'i),  foreign  ships  were 
excluded  from  the  lisheries  and  coasting  trade.  '1  ho 
republican  Parliament  gave  a  great  extension  to  the 
navigation  laws,  by  the  act  of  1G50,  which  prohibited 
all  ships,  of  all  foreign  nations  whatever,  from  trading 
Willi  the  plantations  in  America,  without  having  pre- 
viously olitained  a  license.  These  acts  were,  however, 
rather  intended  to  regulate  the  trade  between  the  dif- 
ferent iKirts  and  dependencies  of  the  empire,  tlian  to 
regulate  intercourse  witli  foreigners.  iSut  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (ilth  of  October,  lOul),  tlie  republican 
Parliament  passed  the  famoas  -le^  of  Navi(iation.  This 
act  had  a  double  object.  It  was  intended  not  only  to 
promote  liritish  navigation,  liut  also  to  strike  a  deci- 
sive blow  ut  the  naval  power  of  the  Dutch,  who  then 
engrossed  almost  the  whole  carri/ing  tnuti;  of  the  world, 
and  against  whom  various  circumstances  hud  conspired 
4T 


to  incense  the  Engliah.  The  net  In  qaestlon  declared, 
that  no  gooda  or  commodities  whatever,  of  the  growth, 
production  or  manufacture  of  Asia,  Africa  or  Ameriui), 
aliould  bo  imported  either  into  Knglaml  or  Ireland,  or 
any  of  the  plantati»na,  except  in  shipa  belonging  to 
Kngliah  aubjecta,  and  of  which  the  master  and  the 
greater  numlier  of  the  crew  were  also  English.  Hav- 
ing thus  secured  the  import  trade  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America,  to  the  English  ship-owners,  the  act  went  on 
to  aecure  to  them,  as  far  as  that  was  possible,  ihe  im- 
port trade  of  Europe.  For  this  purpose,  it  further 
enacted,  that  no  goods  of  the  growth,  production,  or 
manufacture  of  any  country  in  Europe,  should  be  im- 
ported into  Great  Uritain,  exce|it  in  British  ahipa,  or 
in  such  ahipa  at  were  the  real  property  of  the  people  of  the 
country  or  place  in  which  the  gooda  were  produced,  or 
from  which  they  could  only  be,  or  mott  usually  were,  ex- 
ported. The  latter  part  of  the  clause  was  entirely 
leveled  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  but  little  native 
produce  to  export,  and  whose  ships  were  principally 
employed  in  carrying  the  pnxluce  of  other  countries  to 
foreign  markets.  Such  were  the  leading  provisions  of 
this  famous  act.  They  were  adapted  by  the  regal 
government  which  succeeded  Cromwell,  and  form  the 
basis  of  the  act  of  the  l'2th  Car.  2,  which  continued,  to 
a  very  recent  period,  to  be  the  rule  by  which  naval  in- 
tercourse with  other  countries  was  mainly  regulated ; 
and  has  been  pompously  designated  the  Cluirta  Mari- 
lima  of  England  I 

American  View  of  the  Righis  of  Navigation. — The 
liberty  of  passage  to  be  enjoyed  by  one  nation  through 
the  dominions  of  another,  was  treated  by  the  most  em- 
inent writers  on  public  law,  as  a  qualilied,  occasional 
exception  to  the  paramount  rights  of  piojiertj'.  They 
made  no  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage  by 
u  river,  llowing  from  the  [lossessions  of  one  nation 
through  those  of  another,  to  the  ocean,  and  the  same 
right  to  be  enjoyed  by  means  of  any  highway,  whether 
of  land  or  water,  gencrallj-  accessible  to  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  the  earth.  The  right  of  passage,  then,  must 
hold  good  for  other  purp<isea,  beaides  those  of  trade ; 
for  objects  of  war  as  well  as  for  those  of  peace  ;  for  all 
nations,  no  loss  than  for  any  nation  in  particular,  and 
be  attached  to  artiticial  as  well  as  to  natural  highways. 
Tho  principle  could  not,  therefore,  be  insisted  on  by 
tho  Amei-ican  government,  unless  it  was  prepared  to 
apply  tho  same  principle  by  reciprocity,  in  favor  of 
British  subjects,  to  the  navigation  of  tlio  Mississippi 
and  the  Hudson,  access  to  which  from  Canada  might 
be  obtained  by  a  few  miles  of  land  carriage,  or  by  the 
artiticial  communication  created  by  the  canals  of  Now 
York  and  Ohio.  Hence  the  necessity  which  has  been 
felt  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  of  controlling  the 
operation  of  a  principle  so  extensive  nnd  dangerous,  bj- 
restricting  the  right  of  transit  to  purposes  of  innocent 
utility,  to  bo  exclusively  detnrmined  by  the  local  sov- 
ereign. Hence  the  right  in  iiuestion  is  termed  by 
them  an  imperfect  riglit.  But  there  was  nothing  in 
these  writers,  or  in  the  stipulations  of  the  treaties  of 
Vienna,  respecting  the  navigation  of  the  great  rivers 
of  Germany,  to  countenance  the  American  doctrine  of 
an  absolute  natural  right.  These  stipulations  were 
tho  result  of  mutual  consent,  founded  on  considerations 
of  mutual  interest  growing  out  of  the  relative  situation 
of  the  ditt'eront  States  concerned  in  this  navigation. 
The  same  observation  would  apply  to  the  various  con- 
ventional regulations  which  had  been  at  different  per- 
iods applied  to  the  navigation  of  tho  Kiver  Missi;  |ipi. 
As  to  any  supposed  right  derived  from  the  simultan- 
eous acquisition  of  the  St.  Lawrence  by  the  British 
and  American  people,  it  could  not  be  allowed  to  have 
survived  the  tieutj'of  1783,  by  which  the  independence 
of  the  United  States  was  acknowledged,  and  a  parti- 
tion of  the  Britisli  dominions  in  North  America  was 
made  between  the  new  government  and  that  of  the 
mother  country. 

This  argument,  it  was  replied,  on  tho  part  of  t!i 
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United  States,  that,  if  the  St.  Lawnuce  were  regarded 
■a  a  strait  connecting  navigable  seas,  as  it  ought  proba- 
bly to  be,  there  woald  b«  less  controversy.  The  prin- 
ciple on  which  the  right  to  navigate  strait*  depends,  is, 
that  they  are  accessorial  to  those  seas  which  they  unite, 
and  the  right  of  navigating  whleti  is  not  exclusive, 
but  common  to  all  nations ;  the  right  to  navigate  the 
seas  drawing  after  it  that  of  passing  the  straits.  The 
United  States  and  G  reat  Britain  have  between  them 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  the  lalces.  The  St. 
Lawrence  connects  them  with  the  ocean.  The  right 
to  navigate  both  (the  lakes  and  the  ocean),  includes 
that  of  passing  from  one  to  the  other  throngli  the  nat- 
ural linli.  Was  it  then  reasonable  or  just  that  one  of 
the  two  co-proprietors  of  the  lakes  should  altogether 
exclude  his  associate  from  the  use  of  a  common  t)oun- 
ty  of  nature,  uecetsar}'  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  them  ? 
The  distinction  between  the  right  of  passage,  claimed 
bj-  one  nation  throagh  the  territories  of  another,  on 
land,  and  that  on  navigalde  water,  though  not  always 
clearly  marked  by  the  writers  on  public  law,  has  a 
manifest  existence  in  the  nature  of  things.  In  the 
former  case,  the  passage  can  hardly  ever  take  place, 
especially  if  it  be  of  numerous  bodies,  without  some 
detriment  or  inconvenience  to  the  State  whose  terri- 
tory is  traversed.  But  in  the  case  of  a  passage  on 
water  no  such  injury  is  sustained.  The  American 
government  did  not  mean  to  contend  fur  any  princi- 
ple, the  t>eneflt  of  which,  in  analogous  circumstances, 
it  would  deny  to  Great  Britain,  h',  therefore,  in  the 
further  progress  of  discover}-,  a  connection  should  be 
developed  lietween  the  Mississippi  and  Upper  Canada, 
similar  to  that  which  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  American  government 
would  be  always  ready  to  apply,  in  respect  to  the 
Mississippi,  the  same  principles  it  contended  for  in  re- 
spect to  the  St.  I.awrence.  But  the  case  of  rivers, 
which  rise  and  del}0uch  altogether  within  the  limits 
of  the  same  nation,  ought  not  to  be  confounded  with 
those  which,  having  their  sources  and  navigulde  por- 
tions of  their  streams  in  States  alKivo.  linally  dis- 
charge themselves  within  tlie  limits  i>l  ther  States 
lielow.  In  the  former  ciise,  the  question  as  to  open- 
ing the  navigation  to  other  nations,  depended  upon 
the  same  considerations  wliieh  might  influence  the 
regulation  of  other  commercial  intercourse  with  for- 
eign States,  and  was  to  be  exclusively  determined  by 
the  local  sovereign.  But  in  respect  to  the  latter  the 
free  navigation  of  tlie  river  was  a  natural  right  in  the 
upper  inhaliitants,  of  which  they  could  not  be  entire- 
ly deprived  by  the  ari>itrary  caprice  of  the  lower  State. 
Nor  was  the  fact  of  sul>jecting  the  use  of  this  right  to 
treaty  regulations,  as  was  pmiwscd  at  Vienna  to  Iw 
done  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  tlie  European 
rivers,  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  origin  of  the  right 
was  conventional,  and  not  natural.  It  often  happened 
to  lie  highly  convenient,  if  not  sometimes  indispensa- 
ble, to  avoid  controversies,  liy  proscribing  certain  rules 
for  the  enjoyment  of  a  natural  right.  The  law  of  na- 
ture, though  sufficiently  intelligible  in  its  great  out- 
'ines  and  general  purposes,  dues  not  always  reach 
evert'  minute  detail  which  is  called  for  by  the  compli- 
cated wants  and  varieties  of  modem  navigation  and 
commerce.  Hence  the  right  of  navigating  the  ocean 
itHrIf,  in  many  instances,  principally  incident  to  a 
state  of  war,  is  subjected,  by  innumerable  treaties, 
to  various  regulations.  These  regulations — the  trans- 
actions uf  Vienna,  and  other  analogous  stipulations — 
should  be  regarded  only  as  the  siiontaneoun  homage  of 
man  to  the  |iermanent  Ijiwgiver  of  the  universe,  liy 
delivering  his  great  works  fnim  tlie  artitioial  shackles 
and  selflsh  ccmtrivances  to  which  they  have  lieen  arbi- 
trarily and  unjustly  subjected. — Wiikaton's  Intenut- 
tionai  Imw,  pp.  2(ii{-2<i*i.— |  Tiu  chnpttrin  Mr.  Wiika- 
tom's  work  funuhft  Ihr  best  rinr,  m  brif/,  nfthf  right* 
iif  narignlinn  of  thr  St.  I^wrrnce,  tht  MuMUtippi,  Ihr 
Mine,  and  of  Ihr  riifhlt  nf  T  T/Vory.— Kim.  I',  of  O.J 


Laws  of  trade  and  navigation  can  not  aflbct  for- 
eigners, beyond  the  territorial  limits  of  the  State,  brt 
they  are  binding  upon  its  citizens,  wherever  they  may 
be.  Thus,  offenses  against  the  laws  of  a  State,  pro- 
hibiting or  regulating  any  particular  traffic,  may  be 
punished  by  its  tribunals,  when  committed  by  its  citi- 
zens, in  whatever  place ;  but  if  committed  by  foreign- 
ers, such  offenses  can  only  be  thus  punished  when 
committed  within  the  territory  of  the  State,  or  on 
board  of  its  vessels,  in  some  place  not  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  State. — Wheaton,  Int.  Law  n 
175. 

Clainu  to  Po^ioni  of  tht  Sea  upon  the  Ground  of  Pre, 
tcription. — Besides  those  bays,  gulft,  straits,  mouths 
of  rivers,  and  estuaries  which  are  inclosed  by  ciipcs 
and  headlands  lielonging  to  the  territory  of  the  State 
a  jurisdiction  and  right  of  property  over  certain  other 
portions  of  the  sea  have  been  claimed  by  different  na- 
tions, on  the  ground  of  immemorial  use.  Such,  for 
example,  was  the  sovereignty  formerly  claimed  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  over  the  Adriatic.  The  maritime 
supremacy  claimed  bj'  Great  Britain  over  what  are 
called  the  Narrow  Seas,  has  generally  been  assirted 
merely  by  requiring  certain  lionors  to  the  British  flag 
in  those  seas,  which  have  lieen  rendered  or  refused  liy 
other  nations,  according  to  circumstances,  but  the 
claim  itself  has  never  been  sanctioned  by  general  oo. 
quiescence.  Straits  are  passages  communicating  from 
one  sea  to  another.  If  the  navigation  of  the  two  seat 
thus  connected,  is  free,  the  navigation  of  the  channel 
by  which  they  are  connected  ought  also  to  be  free. 
Even  if  such  strait  be  bounded  on  both  sides  by  the 
territory  of  the  same  sovereign,  and  is  at  the  same 
time  so  narrow  as  to  be  conrmanded  by  cannon  shot 
from  l)oth  shores,  the  exclusive  territorial  jurisdiction 
of  that  sovereign  over  such  strait  is  controlled  by  the 
right  of  other  nations  to  communicate  with  the  seas 
thus  connected. 

Such  right  may,  however,  be  modified  by  special 
compact,  adopting  those  regulations  which  are  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  the  security  of  the  State  whose 
interior  waters  thus  form  the  channel  of  commanioa- 
tion  between  different  seas,  the  navigation  of  which 
is  free  to  other  nations.  Thus  the  passage  of  the 
strait  may  remain  free  to  the  private  merchant  vessels 
of  those  nations  having  a  riglit  to  navigate  the  seas  it 
connects,  while  it  is  shut  to  all  foreign  armed  ships  in 
time  of  peace. — Wiikatos's  Int.  Iaiw,  pp.  238 -2-10. 

Navigation  of  the  Mimisiippi. — By  t'xe  trenty  of 
peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1763,  between  France, 
Spain,  and  Great  Britain,  the  province  of  Canada  was 
ceded  to  Great  Hrituin  by  France,  and  that  of  Florida 
to  the  same  power  by  Spain,  and  the  Iwundar}'  lie- 
tween  the  French  and  British  possessions  in  North 
America  was  ascertained  by  a  line  drawn  through  the 
middle  of  the  Kiver  Mississippi,  from  its  f<ource  to  the 
Iberville,  an<l  from  thence  througli  the  latter  river  and 
the  lakes  of  Maurepas  and  Pontciiartrain  to  the  eea. 
The  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi  was  at  tli.: 
same  time  secured  to  the  snlijects  of  Great  Uritaiii 
from  its  source  to  tlie  sea,  and  tlie  passages  in  and  out 
of  its  mouth,  without  l)eing  stopped  or  visited,  or  sulv 
jected  to  the  payment  of  any  <iuty  whatswiver.  The 
province  of  Ix)ulsiana  was  soon  afterward  ceded  hy 
France  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  treaty  of  I'aris,  1783, 
Florida  was  retntcedcd  to  H[iain  by  Great  Itritaln. 
The  indc|ion(ienco  of  the  United  States  was  acknowl- 
o<lgC(i,  anil  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississiiipl  was 
secured  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  ami  the 
subjects  of  Great  liritain  by  the  separate  treaty  lio- 
tween  these  powers.  But  Spain,  having  thus  \veom. 
possessed  of  lioth  hanks  of  the  MissisHlppI  at  its  mouth, 
and  a  considerable  distance  aliove  its  month,  clahiied 
its  exclusive  navigation  l)clow  the  (xiint  nlierc  thr 
Routhem  lioundary  of  the  United  States  struck  thi' 
river. 

This  claim  was  resiated,  and  the  right  to  participate 
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lu  the  navigation  of  the  river  from  iti  source  to  the 
sea  was  insisted  on  by  the  United  States,  under  the 
treaties  of  1763  and  1788,  as  well  as  by  the  law  of 
nature  and  nations.  The  dispute  was  terminated  by 
the  treaty  of  San  Loranzo  el  Real,  in  1795,  by  the  4tli 
article  of  which  his  Catholic  majesty  agreed  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  in  its  whole  breadth,  from 
its  source  to  the  ocean,  should  be  free  to  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States  ;  and  by  the  22d  article  they  were 
permitted  to  deposit  their  goods  at  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  and  to  dxport  them  from  thence,  without 
paying  any  other  duty  than  the  hire  of  the  warehouses. 
The  subsequent  acquisition  of  I^uisiana  and  Florida 
by  the  United  States  having  included  within  their  ter- 
ritorj-  the  whole  river  from  its  source  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  of  1788,  se- 
curing to  British  subjeots  a  right  to  participate  in  its 
navigation,  not  having  been  renewed  by  the  treaty  of 
Ghent  in  1814,  the  right  of  navigating  the  Mississippi 
is  now  vested  exclusively  in  the  United  States. — 
Whbaton'8  Int.  Late,  pp.  257,  258.  The  navigation 
of  the  continuous  waters  of  the  United  States  and 
Csnada  is  provided  for  in  the  following  articles  of  the 
treaty  of  June  5, 1854.  The  third  article,  whose  oper- 
stion  may  be  affected  at  the  will  of  the  American  gov> 
eminent,  by  a  suspension  of  this  privilege,  as  stipu- 
lated in  the  fourth  article,  on  the  part  of  Great  Urituin, 
provides  for  a  reciprocal  trade,  free  of  duty,  between 
the  United  States  i^id  the  British  colonies,  in  the 
articles  of  their  resoective  growth  and  produce,  as 
enumerated  in  the  schedule  thereto  annexed. 

"  It  is  agreed  that  the  citizens  and  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  shall  have  the  right  to  navigate  the 
Kiver  St.  Lawrence  and  tiie  canals  in  Canada,  used  as 
the  means  of  communicating  between  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocoan,  with  their  vessels,  bouts,  and 
crafts,  as  fully  and  freelj'  as  the  subjects  of  her  Bri- 
tannic majesty,  subject  only  to  the  same  tolls  and  other 
assessments  as  now  are,  or  may  hereafter  be,  exacted 
of  her  majesty's  said  subjects ;  it  being  understood, 
however,  that  the  British  government  retains  the  riglit 
of  suspending  this  privilege  on  giving  due  notice 
thereof  to  the  government  of  tlie  United  States.  It  is 
further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British  govern- 
ment should  exercise  the  said  reserved  right,  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right  of 
suspending,  if  it  think  lit,  the  operation  of  article  8,  of 
tlie  present  treaty,  in  so  far  as  the  province  of  Canada  is 
alTec'ted  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  susiiension  of  the  free 
navigation  of  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence  or  the  canals 
may  continue.  It  is  further  agreed  that  British  sulv 
jects  shall  have  the  right  freely  to  navigate  I^ko 
Michigan  with  their  vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  so  long 
as  the  privilege  of  navigating  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence, 
secure<l  to  Americans  by  the  above  clause  of  the  pres- 
ent article,  shall  continue ;  and  the  goveniinent  of 
the  United  States  further  engages  to  wge  upon  the 
State  governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects  uf  her 
Britannic  majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals, 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States." — Whkatijn's  /«/.  Imip,  pp.  2Cti,  207.  [^AJ'ull 
unJerilnmUn;/  of  this  subject,  awl  of  thf  iMe  views  of 
Mr.  Whkatox,  can  be  had  oiUy  by  a  carfful  rtaditig 
of  hit  rlahovale  anil  hlghly-prwed  work  on  International 
Lair.—V.m.  C.  of  C.J 

Navigators'  lalanda,  a  group  of  islands  in  tlio 
southern  I'acilic  Ocean,  remarkable  for  their  extent, 
fertility,  and  |M>pulution.  They  are  ulmut  lU  In  num- 
l)cr,  and  are  situated  between  l(ii)°  and  172°  1!0'  \V. 
ion);.,  and  from  lat.  18°  25'  to  an  uncertain  lM)undury 
southward.  When  seen  from  the  ocaim,  they  prosimt 
a  lofty  appearance,  and  nro  mountainous,  but  nxlther 
surrounded  with  u  low  border  nor  Inclosed  by  reofs, 
like  the  Society  Islands.  The  llrst  discovery  of  tlieso 
islands  was  made  in  1722,  by  Koggewin  and  llanman, 
who  foil  In  with  the  easturnmost  of  the  nun\ber ;  while 
Uougalnville,  la  1768,  added  another ;  and  Porouse,  in 


1787,  dlscoverad  the  two  westernmost,  wbioh  are  the 
largest,  being  more  than  40  miles  in  length.  The  last 
navigator  was  informed  of  three  more  to  the  sonthward. 
The  whole  group  was  visited  in  1791  by  Captam  Ed- 
wards. The  inhabitants  are  a  stout  and  well-made 
race,  of  the  ordinary  height  of  5  feet  9  or  11  inches. 
They  are  altogether  savage  in  their  manners,  which 
are  said  to  be  remarkably  indecent.  They  are  also  of 
the  most  ferocious  disposition.  The  least  dispute  be- 
tween them  is  followed  by  blows  tmra  clubs,  sticks, 
or  paddles,  and  'j  often  attended  with  the  loss  of  life. 
They  are  very  ingenious,  and  fashion  their  work  dex- 
terously with  hatchets  shaped  like  adzes,  and  made  of 
very  fine  and  compact  bosiJts.  With  these  they  finish 
works  in  wood,  and  give  them  so  high  a  polish  that 
they  appear  to  be  coated  with  the  finest  yamish. 
They  also  manufactore  a  species  of  cloth  which  pos- 
sesses great  strength  and  pliability,  and  is  well  calcu- 
lated for  the  sails  of  canoes.  The  name  of  Navigators' 
Islands  was  bestowed  by  Bougainville,  from  the  prac- 
tice which  prevails  among  the  inhabitants  of  continu- 
ally traveling  in  canoes.  We  have  no  data  upon 
which  we  can  calculate  the  amount  of  the  population, 
but  it  must  be  considerable,  considering  that  these 
islands  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  South  Seas. 

Navy  Department.  The  Navy  Department  was 
created  by  an  act  of  Congress,  30th  April,  1798,  and  is 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The 
Department  conducts  its  business  in  several  bureaux, 
namely,  the  Bureau  of  Dock3  and  Navy  Yards ;  the 
Bureau  of  Ordnance  and  Hydrography ;  the  Bureau  of 
Construction,  Kquipmcnts,  and  Bepairs ;  the  Bureau  of 
Provisions  and  Clothing ;  the  Bureau  of  Medicine  and 
Surgical  Instruments,  etc. ;  and  the  National  Observa- 
tory at  Washington  is  under  the  charge  of  this  Depart- 
ment, The  ministerial  duties  of  these  several  bureaux 
were  formerly  exercised  bj'  a  Board  of  Navy  Com- 
missioners. 

/Secretaries  of  the  Navy. — George  Cabot,  Mass.,  May 
3,  1798;  Benjamin  Stoddard,  Md.,  May  21,  1798; 
Robert  Smith,  Md.,  January  26, 1802 ;  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield,  Mass.,  March  2,  1805 ;  Paul  Hamilton,  S.  C, 
March  7,  1809;  William  Jones,  Penn.,  January  12, 
1813 ;  Benjamin  W.  Crowninshield,  Mass.,  December 
17,  1814;  Smith  Thompson,  N.  Y.,  November  30, 
1818 ;  Samuel  L.  Southanl,  N.  J.,  December  9, 1823 ; 
John  Branch,  N.  C,  March  9,  1829;  Levi  Woodburj', 
N.  II.,  August,  1831  ;  Mahlon  Dickerson,  N.  J., 
June  30,  1884 ;  James  K.  Paulding,  N.  Y.,  June  30, 
1838 ;  George  E.  Budger,  N.  C,  March  6,  1841 ;  Abel 
P.  Upshur,  Va.,  September  13, 1841;  David  Ilenshaw, 
Mass.,  July  24,  1843 ;  Thomas  W.  Gilmer,  Va.,  Feb- 
ruary  15,  1844  ;  John  Y.  Jlason,  Va.,  March  14,  1844  ; 
George  Bancroft,  Mass.,  March  10,  1845;  John  Y. 
Mason,  Va.,  1846 ;  William  B.  Preston,  Va.,  March  7, 
1849;  William  A.  Graham,  N.  C,  July  20,  1850; 
James  C.  Dobbin,  N.  C,  March  5,  1853;  Isaac 
Toucey,  Conn.,  March,  1867. 

jVai-y  Vanls  of  the  United  States. — Portsmouth, 
Charle8to\ui,  Brooklyn,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
Gosfwrt,  I'ensucola. 

A'ary  Ih-y  Docks. — Charlestown,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
Pciisacolu,  Gosport. 

United  mates'  Nary  Sqitadrons. — East  Indian,  Pft- 
cilic,  African,  Brazilian,  Mediterranean,  Home  (West 
Indies). 

Xacy  Hospitals. — Chelsea,  Mass.,  New  York,  Ports- 
mouth, Va.,  Peiisacola. 

Naval  Magazines. — CImrlestown,  Mass.,  New  York, 
Washington,  Norfolk,  Pensacola. 

National  Observatory,  Washington ;  Naval  Acade- 
my, Annapolis  ;  Nnvnl  Asylum,  Philadelphia. 

Navy.  The  first  Meet  of  galleys,  like  those  of  the 
Danes,  was  built  by  Alfred,  a.d.  897.  In  the  time  of 
Henry  VI II.  the  British  navy  consisted  of  1  ship  of 
1200  tons,  2  of  800  t«)us,  and  6  or  7  snmllor ;  the  larg 
est  was  culled  the  (Irrat  llatry.     Elizabeth's  fieet  at 
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the  time  of  th«  Spaniah  Armada,  tn  1688,  comiitad  of 
only  M  TesseU,  none  larger  than  frigates.     James  I. 
added  10  ships  of  1400  tons  each,  and  64  guns,  tlie 
largest  tlien  ever  built. — Qibson'b  Camden, 
AococHT  or  TBB  PaooaissiTi  Inobcabi  or  toe  RoTAt 
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Neap,  or  Neep  Tides,  are  the  lowest  tides,  be- 
ing those  which  are  produced  when  the  attractions  of 
the  sun  and  moon  on  the  waters  of  the  ocean  are  ex- 
erted in  directions  perpendicular  to  each  other.  When 
the  two  forces  act  in  the  same  or  exactly  opposite 
directions,  the  spring  or  highest  tides  are  produced. 
The  neap  tides  take  place  about  four  or  five  days  be- 
fore the  new  and  full  moons.     See  Tides, 

Needles.  They  make  a  considerable  article  of  com- 
merce, as  well  as  of  home  trade  in  England.  German 
and  Ilungarian  steel  is  of  most  repute  for  needles. 
The  first  that  were  made  in  England  were  fabricated 
in  Cheapside,  London,  in  the  time  of  the  sanguinary 
M.ary,  I)y  a  negro  from  Spain ;  but,  as  he  would  not 
impart  tlio  secret,  it  was  lo»t  at  his  death,  and  not  re- 
covered again  till  1566,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  when 
Elias  Growse,  a  German,  taught  the  art  to  the  English, 
who  have  since  brought  it  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection. — Stowe.  Tlie  family  of  the  Greenings,  an- 
costura  of  ImtA  Dorchester,  estublislied  a  necille  manu- 
factorj-  in  Buclis  alraut  this  time. — Andkiisox. 

Xeedles  are  made  from  the  best  steel,  reduced  by  a 
wire-<lrawlng  machine  to  the  suitable  diameter.  The 
manufacture  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  Spain, 
and  tn  have  been  introduced  into  England  almut  the 
year  156,5,  by  Elias  Krause,  or  Growse,  who  then  set- 
tled in  London.  Dr.  L're,  in  his  Dirllonan/  of  A  rt.\ 
states  tliat  "the  construction  of  a  needle  requires 
aljout  120  operations  ;  but  tliey  are  rapidly  and  unln- 
tcrru]itedly  successive.  A  child  can  trim  the  eyes  of 
4000  needles  per  hour.  When  we  survey  a  manufac- 
ture of  this  kind,  we  can  not  fail  to  ol)9erve  that  the 
diversity  of  operations  which  the  needles  undergo 
bears  the  impress  of  great  mechanical  refinement.  In 
the  arts,  to  divide  lalH)r  is  to  uliridgo  it ;  to  muUi|)ly 
operations  is  to  simplify  thorn  ;  and  tn  attach  an  opera- 
tive exclusively  to  one  process,  in  to  render  him  much 
more  economical  and  productive." — K.  A. 
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Portland  anil  Kaliiioutli $276 

ItintKii  ami  Oliarli  lown 86,ii89 

New  Y.)rk 808,964 

1'hlla.lflplita. 6,600 

llaliliiiurL' 329 

Cliarl.'Moi 126 

Niw  Orloanii 9s» 

e»a  franclaco 897 

Total $246,060 

Neats,  Bsoulent.  A  sjiecies  of  nests  built  by 
swallows  )icculiar  to  the  Indian  Lsluuds,  and  very 
much  eHtreniinl  in  China  and  other  parts  of  the  world. 
These  nests  resemble  in  form  those  of  other  swallows  ; 
tbey  are  formed  of  a  viscid  iiubstanuc,  and  in  external 
appearance  us  well  as  consiHtence  are  not  unlike  tlbrate 
ill-concocto<l  isinglass.  Esculent  nests  are  principally 
found  in  .lava,  in  cavenis  uitually  situated  on  the  sea- 
coast.  Notliing  satisfactory  is  known  as  tu  the  sub- 
ttaace  uf  which  these  nests  are  composed. 


Net  (Fr.  Fikt,  reteaui  Ger.  Ntlz\  ia  a  textile 
fabric  of  knotted  meshes  for  catching  tish  and  other 
purposes.  Each  meih  should  be  so  secured  as  to  la 
incapable  of  enlargement  or  diminution.  The  FreucU 
government  oflTered  in  1802  a  prize  of  10,000  francs  to 
Uie  person  who  should  invent  a  machine  for  making 
neta  upon  automatic  principles,  and  adjudged  it  to  M. 
Huron,  who  presented  hit  mechanical  invention  to  the 
Contervatoire  des  Arti  Mitiera.  It  does  not  ap|>ear 
however,  that  this  machine  has  accomplished  the  ob- 
ject in  view )  for  no  establishment  was  ever  mounted 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  Nets  are  usually  made  by 
the  fishermen  and  their  families  during  the  periods  of 
leisure.  The  formation  of  a  mesh  is  too  simple  a 
matter  to  require  description  in  this  dictionary-. 

Nett  (It.  nttto,  pure),  that  which  remains  of  a 
weight,  quantity,  etc.,  after  making  certain  deduc- 
tions. Thus,  in  morcantilo  language,  the  nett  weight 
is  the  weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare  and 
tret ;  nett  profits,  income,  etc.,  is  the  absolute  protlt  or 
income,  after  deducting  expenses,  interest,  etc.  It  is 
opposed  to  ffrot*  (britto). 

Nettings,  in  a  ship,  a  sort  of  grates  made  of 
small  ropes  seized  together  with  rope>yarn,  or  twine, 
and  lixed  upon  the  quarters  and  in  the  tops.  They 
are  sometimes  stretched  upon  the  ledges  from  the 
waist-trees  to  the  roof-trees,  from  the  top  of  the  fore- 
castle to  the  |)oop,  and  sometimes  are  laid  in  the  waist 
of  0  ship  to  serve  instead  of  gratings. 

Netherlands  (Kingdom  of  the),  or  Holland 
(Du.  Koningrijii  der  A'eilerlanden ;  Fr.  Royaiime  dea  I'ai 
lia»),  a  8tato  of  western  Europe,  on  the  German 
Ucean  (capital  Amsterdam),  composed  of  the  Nether- 
lands proper,  or  the  ancient  republic  of  the  Seven 
United  Provinco.i,  and  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Limburg, 
situated  between  lat.  50°  43'  and  53°  21'  N.,  and  long, 
ii°  24'  and  7°  12'  E.,  bounded  east  by  Hanover  sail 
Prussia,  south  by  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Ducliy  uf 
Luxemburg  (the  south-east  portion  of  which  is  held 
liy  (he  King  of  tho  Netherlands),  and  west  and  north 
b-  tho  German  Ocean.  Extent  and  population  as 
f  Jows : 
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The  loading  features  of  tlie  now  navigation  lawn  uf 
the  Netherlands  may  be  gathered  from  the  folluwiii); 
summary:  1.  Unconditional  repeal  of  di.scrimlnutiui; 
favors  granted  to  the  Dutcli  Hag,  by  suppreuslun  of  the 
rules  allowing  to  tliis  ilag  preference  aliove  fon.'ign  tings, 
2.  Conditional  similarity  of  flag  in  the  navigation  tu  ami 
front  tlie  Netherlands'  colonies,  i).  Stipulations  liy  luw 
concerning  the  trade  and  navigation  in  the  culuiiies  of 
the  realm  carried  on  by  other  nations.  4,  ICejieal  uf 
interdiction  to  grant  Netherlands  registers  tu  furciKii- 
built  vessels,  by  their admittuiKo  for  registry  (ii^itural- 
izution)ata<lutyof4  per  cent,  of  their  value.  5.  Dimin- 
ishing <if  iin|Hirt  duties  on  principal  materials  for  slilp- 
bulldiiig.  (i.  .SiispunsioK  of  the  shipping  duties  on  tlio 
Uhlne  and  Yssel.    7.  Total  ubolitioii  of  transit  duties, 

I'ublic  revHiiuv,  in  IM.W,  71,685,772  tlorius,  of  which 
amount  nearly  half  is  raised  by  direct  taxatiuii  uud 
excise  duties,  lCx|>uiidiluro,  70,0K6,078  lloriiis.  Na- 
tional debt,  l,2U6,4U;l,3;iO  tlorius.    The  marine  furce  in 
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ictual  Mrvice  on  Ist  July,  1852,  comprised  6087  men, 
exclusive  of  those  in  the  colonies.  The  merchant 
marine  is  comprised  of  2000  vessels,  aggregate  harden 
20,000  lasts.  The  following  table  shows  the  extent 
and  population  of  the  colonial  possessions  of  the  Iting- 
dom  of  the  Netherlands  in  1849 : 


Colunlei. 


Asia. 

Jivii,  and  adjacent  Islands 

Bamatra,  West  coast 

"       Bonkulcn 

"       I.ampong^ 

"       Palembang. 

"      Indragiri 

Assalmn,Batoo,  Bara,  Blrdo,  DoIII, 

Baiica 

Rhlo 

Bornoo,  Sambas 

"       Wost  coast 

"      South  and  east  coast  — 

M8Pa«snf.  Celebes. 

Amboyna 

MuiiBilo 

Temnte 

Bnnda  

Timor 

Ix)mbock 

Sow  Guinea 

Total 


Arftt  ill 
gtog.  mil«i. 


etc. 


AVERIOA. 


jOuiana 

Curarua  and  St  Kustacbo. 

AraiCA. 


iCoostof  Oulnca 


_     100.000 
Grand  toUl 82,'Ml    il6,6tiw.7tB 


2,444-6 

2,2006 

4M-6 

476-0 

8,868-4 

6TC8 

852-8 

866-0 

148-6 

244-8 

2,661-j 

6,.'56''-8 

8,149-9 

478-9 

1,267-2 

1,129-7 

411-8 

1,042-6 

191-5 

8,2100 


28,928-2 


2,812-6 
17--1 


600-0 


Fopulntlon 

III  is4a. 


9,660,880 

838,586 

93,876 

82,900 

872,000 

60,000 

100,000 

48,000 

80,000 

46,819 

304,070 

811.100 

1,669,000 

277,608 

188,000 

07,829 

1M,766 

1,067,800 

1,)0^000 

200,000 


16,478,187 


64,270 
20,811 


The  Netherlands  is  a  name,  which,  for  several  cen- 
turies, was  applied  to  the  countries  now  forming  the 
liingdcms  of  Belginm,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  part 
of  the  north  of  France  (Departments  Nord  and  Pas- 
de-Ciilais).  This  country  belonged  almost  entirely  to 
Charlc  V.  United  to  Franche-Comt6,  it  fomed  tlie 
circl  of  Burgundy.  From  this  seven  of  the  north 
provinces  separated  themselves  in  1679,  and  formed 
the  republic  of  Holland,  or  the  Seven  United  Prov- 
inces. Part  of  the  low  countrj'  was  conquered  by 
Louis  XIV.,  and  called  the  French  Netherlands;  the 
rest,  first  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  passed  in  1714 
to  that  of  Austrin,  and  was  called  Spanish  Nether- 
Inndj,  Austrian  Netherlands,  or  Helgium. 

The  lisheries  formed  the  origin  of  prosperity  in  the 
Netherlands,  and  the  herrings  prepared  by  the  Dutch 
jtill  maintain  their  superiority.  In  1842,  1003  boats, 
manned  liy  8'280  men,  were  employed  in  this  flsherj'. 
The  wliale  fishery  in  the  Sea  of  Spitzborgen  has  l)een 
profitably  carried  on  since  the  16th  centurj-.  The 
niiuiufncturing  industry  of  the  country  is  very  active, 
Holl;ind  having  long  been  celeliratcd  for  its  linens, 
velvets,  and  paper;  and  during  the  17th  and  18th  cen- 
turies, its  tyimgraphy  enjoyed  a  well-merited  reputa- 
tion. The  absence  of  cold,  and  the  prevalence  of 
strong  winds,  have  led  to  the  adoption  of  tlie  wind- 
mill as  a  motive  power,  and  it  is  universally  employed 
in  ail  Itinds  of  worlc.  The  cliief  manufactures  are 
linen  of  the  finest  quality,  woolens,  silks,  and  velvets, 
paper,  leather,  cordage,  hats,  ribbons,  saltpetre,  and 
tobacco.  Tho  manufacture  of  cotton  has  lieen  recently 
Introduced.  There  are  numerous  distilleries  of  "  (Je- 
neva"  (rather  jenever,  from  the  juniper  berrj-,  with 
which  tile  Hin  is  flavored),  or  "  Hollands,"  and  exten- 
sive lileadi  fields,  l)rick  and  tile  works.  Holland 
preser  the  appearance  of  an  innnense  net-work  of 
ciinalf,  which  form  the  usual  access  not  only  to  towns 
and  <  Hinges,  but  even  to  private  mansions.  The  most 
inipr  rtiint  is  that  of  North  Holland,  between  Amster- 
liaiii  and  tlio  Helder,  tho  finest  work  of  the  kind  in 
i;  fop"  fi,.  m'Ing  in  length,  t2.'i  feet  broad  at  the  siir- 
fii  -0,  and  21  feet  in  depth.  Uy  means  of  tliis  import- 
nsit  work,  ships  tmuiid  for  Amsterdam  avoid  the  danger 
ai:d  delay  of  navigating  the  Zuyder  Zee ;  it  is  spacimis 
enough  to  admit  2  frigates  abreast.     Since  not  only 


the  anrface  but  the  bed  of  many  of  the  Oknala  i«  abore 
the  level  of  the  land,  the  drainage  of  the  polders  or 
meadowg,  through  which  they  pass,  it  an  object  of 
great  solicitude ;  it  is  effected  by  means  of  pumps 
worked  by  wind-mills,  lu  a  country  where  human 
industry  is  engaged  in  a  continual  struggle  with  the 
sea,  from  the  domains  of  which  it  has  been  conquered, 
the  management  of  dykes,  canals,  and  roads,  is  a  spe- 
cial object  of  attention  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
The  roads,  which  are  always  formed  on  the  dykes  and 
bordered  by  canals,  are  excellent.  In  1849  lines  of 
railroad  were  completed  from  Amsterdam  west  to 
Harlem,  and  south  to  Leyden,  the  Hague,  and  Rotter- 
dam, and  south  and  east  by  Utrecht  to  Amhem.  The 
principal  imports  consist  of  colonial  products  and 
manufactured  goods,  com,  wines,  cotton,  wool,  and 
leather,  valued  in  1861  ai  803,998,224  florins.  Chief 
exports  are  butter,  cheese,  dried  flsb,  gin,  the  manu- 
factures of  the  countr}',  and  colonial  produce ;  valued 
at  242,744,806  florins. 

A  letter  ttoia  the  United  States'  consul  at  the  Hague 
gives  the  annexed  information,  under  date  of  July  20, 
1855 :  "  The  second  Chamber  has,  by  a  vote  of  48  to  7, 
passed  the  bill  abolishing  the  tonnage  dues.  The  de- 
ficit in  the  revenues,  caused  by  this  bill,  is  calculated 
at  500,000  francs  a  year,  and  is  to  be  covered  oy  an 
additional  excise  duty  on  refined  sugar,  which  has 
also  been  passed  by  the  Chamber.  The  abolition  of 
the  tonnage  dues,  and  of  the  still  more  vexatious  malt 
tax,  has  been  hailed  throughout  the  countrj-  with  joy 
as  an  indication  of  a  progressive  polic}',  to  which  the 
present  ministry  has  appeared  but  little  inclined  till 
now." 

COUMIROK  OF  THK  Netiibklands  IN  1854. 


Countries. 


lAnstralla 

jBelfclum 

[Brail  I 

Bremen 

California. 

Ichliia 

iCuba 

jCurajoa 

Denmark 

JFrance 

lUreenland,  etc 

,Groat  Britain , 

lllamburg 

iHanovor  and  Oldonbarg 

I  Java,  etc 

Canary  Ulands 

il'apal  States 

jCoast  of  Oulnca 

ILubec 

iMecklcnbufK 

Naples  and  Sicily 

ITiiUed  States 

Norway 

lAustrla 

jPhlllpplne  I   auds 

I'ortugid 

iKuBsIa  (on  Baltic  &  White  Seas). 

lKussla(ou  the  Block  Sea) 

iSardlnla. 

Spain 

'America,  oxcapt  U.  8 

iSuTlnam 

Ueruian  Cu.ttuuis'  Union 

jTuscaiiy 

Turkey,  Orecco,  etc 

Sweden 

Ulhar  porta 

Total 

Year  procoding 

Ulfforenoo 


IinporU. 


Floiini. 

41,44^666 
l,'i40,88S 
1,162,682 

68V,96o 

2,461,486 

185,614 

8,968,715 

12,171,902 

9,526 

9:>,761,S66 

6,759,502 

6,488,828 

74.888,323 

2,772,244 

422,188 

88,669 

69,846 

2,002,691 

7,646,048 

4,824,728 

974,810 

179,816 

748,689 

7,610,808 

1,748,629 

264,167 

1,127,887 

429,488 

4,884,096 

68,819,497 

676,222 

778,998 

1,126,047 

116,101 


8.'>6,484,619 
821,051,7-29 


85,4»2,iUU 


ExpurtH, 


Florlni. 

479,611 

80,469,426 

221,588 

773,660 

61,904 

63,094 

244,861 

267,319 

1,190,010 

18,074,685 

76,194,278 

9,824,588 

2,587,867 

29,402,129 

212,628 

864,881 

617.116 

16,528 

77,665 

8,805,610 

6,136,923 

844,948 

8,802,1-20 

608,687 
87,418 

2,92iV46 
78.^^S0 
82-2.955 

1,601,984 
116.48.V236 

2,760,146 

8,772,606 
679,808 


I 


808,78ll,8iJl 
272,801,666  [ 
86,979,186"! 


SniPPiNO  IN  1864  ANn  1866. 


V«tMU. 


Rnterciir 


No. 


.oadod  (1884). 
In  ballast 


Total  In  1864.1 
l.ooiledtlS55)..| 
lu  ballast. 


t  Tons, 

"  1,154,480' 

89,682 

7,608      I  1,844,182 


7,188 
474 


7,788 
469 


1,808,460 

81,098 


"T!K; 


No. 

4^W 

J,89l 

7,824 


4,842 

4,203 


Tom. 
822,786" 
461,SM 
i  1,284,681 
810,186 
638,644  I 


TotaUnl868.>     8,887      i  1,884.648  |     8,448      i  1,448,670 
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'  Neutrals.  Of  the  General  Rightt  and  Duties  of 
Keulral  Ifatitmi. — The  rights  and  daties  which  belong 
to  a  state  of  neutrality  form  a  veiy  interesting  title  in 
the  code  of  international  law.  They  onght  to  be  ob- 
jects of  particular  study  in  tliis  country,  inasmuch  as 
it  is  our  true  policy  to  cherish  a  spirit  of  peace,  and 
to  lieep  ourselves  free  from  those  political  connections 
which  would  tend  to  draw  us  into  the  vortex  of  £u- 
ropean  contests.  A  nation  that  maintains  a  Arm  and 
scrupulously  Impartial  neutrality,  ar.d  commands  the 
respect  cf  all  other  natbns  by  its  prudence,  justice, 
and  good  faith,  has  the  best  chance  to  preserve  unim- 
paired the  blessings  of  its  commerce,  the  freedom  of 
its  institutions,  and  the  prosperity'  of  its  resources, 
belligerent  nations  are  interested  in  the  support  of  the 
just  rights  of  neutrals,  for  the  intercourse  which  is 
kept  up  by  means  of  their  commerce  contributes 
greatly  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  war.  The  public  law 
of  Europe  has  established  the  principle,  that,  in  time 
of  war,  countries  not  parties  to  the  war,  nor  iuter|x>s- 
ing  in  it,  shall  not  bo  materially  affected  by  its  action  ; 
but  they  shall  be  permitted  to  carrj'  on  their  accus- 
tomed trade,  under  the  few  necessary  restrictions 
which  we  shall  hereafter  consider. 

A  neutral  has  a  right  to  pursue  his  ordinar}-  com- 
merce, and  he  may  become  the  carrier  of  the  enemy's 
goods,  without  being  subject  to  any  conliscution  of  the 
ship,  or  of  the  neutral  articles  on  board  ;  though  not 
without  the  risk  of  having  the  voyage  interrupted  by 
the  seizure  of  the  hostile  property.  As  the  neutral 
has  a  right  to  carrj-  the  property  of  enemies  in  his  own 
vessel,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  his  own  property  is  in- 
violable, though  it  l>e  found  in  tlie  vessels  of  enemies. 
Itut  the  general  inviolaliility  of  the  neutral  character 
goes  further  than  nicruly  the  ))n'te('tion  of  neutral 
proijerty.  It  protects  the  property  of  the  lielligerents 
when  within  the  neutral  jurisdictiuii.  It  is  nut  lawful 
to  make  neutral  territory  thu  scene  of  hoxiility,  or  to 
attack  an  enemy  while  within  it ;  and  if  tlie  enemy 
be  attacked,  or  any  capture  made,  under  neutral  pro- 
tection, the  neutral  is  bound  to  redress  the  injury,  and 
effect  restitution.  I'hu  liooks  are  full  of  coses  recog- 
nixing  this  principle  of  neutrality. — KK>rr's  <'om. 

I'rizet  brouffht  into  Nrtitml  Port: — A  neutral  has  no 
right  to  iui|Uire  into  the  validity  of  a  i-apture,  except 
in  cases  in  which  the  rights  of  neutral  jurisdiction  were 
violated;  und,  in  such  cases,  the  neutral  power  will 
restore  the  property,  if  found  in  tlie  hands  of  the 
offender,  and  within  it^  jurisdiction,  regardless  of  any 
sentence  of  condeirmatiun  by  a  court  of  a  bolligerous 
cuptor.  It  Itelongs  solely  to  the  neutral  government 
to  raise  tlie  objection  to  a  capture  and  title,  founded 
on  the  violation  of  neutral  rights.  The  adverxe  lielli- 
gerent  lias  no  right  to  complain  when  the  prize  is 
duly  libeled  before  u  competent  court.  If  any  com- 
plaint is  to  be  mode  on  the  part  of  the  ca|>tured,  it 
must  l>e  liy  his  government  to  the  neutral  government, 
for  a  fraudulent,  or  unworthy,  or  unnecessary-  submis- 
sion to  a  violation  of  its  territory,  and  such  submis- 
sion will  naturally  provoke  retaliation. — Ibid. 

A  rmini)  m  \rutrnl  I'ortt. —  The  government  of  the 
United  States  was  warranted,  by  the  law  and  practice 
of  nations,  in  the  declarations  made  in  1791),  of  the 
rules  of  neutrality,  wliich  were  particularly  recognized 
us  necessary  to  I*  oltservcd  by  the  lielligerent  powers, 
in  their  intert;ourse  with  this  country.  These  rules 
were,  thut  the  original  arming  or  equipping  of  vessels 
in  our  ports,  by  any  of  the  powers  at  war,  for  military 
servile,  was  unlawful ;  and  no  such  vecsel  was  en- 
titled to  an  asylum  in  our  ports.  The  eijuipiiient  by 
them  of  goveniiuent  vessels  nf  war,  in  matters  of 
which,  if  done  to  other  vessels,  would  lie  applicable 
equally  to  commerce  or  war,  was  lawful.  The  equip- 
ment by  them  of  vessels  fitted  for  merchandise  ami 
war,  and  applicable  to  cither,  was  lawful;  but  if  it 
w<)re  of  a  nature  solely  applicable  to  war  it  was  un- 
lawful.    And  if  the  anned  vessel  of  one  nation  should 


depart  from  our  jurisdiction,  no  armed  vessel,  being 
within  the  same,  and  belonging  to  an  adverse  belli- 
gerent power,  should  depart  until  ti  hours  after  the 
former,  without  being  deemed  to  have  violated  the 
law  of  nations. — Ibia. 

Prizes  in  Neutral  Portt. — Though  •  belligerent  ves- 
sel  may  not  enter  within  neutral  jurisdiction  for  hos- 
tile purposes,  she  may,  consistently  with  a  state  of 
neutrality,  until  prohibited  by  the  neutral  power 
bring  her  prize  into  a  neutral  port,  and  sell  it.  The 
neutral  power  Is,  however,  at  liberty  tn  refuse  this 
privilege,  provided  the  refusal  lie  made,  as  the  privi. 
lege  ought  to  be  granted  to  both  parties,  or  to  neitlier. 
The  United  States,  while  a  neutral  power,  frequently 
asserted  the  right  to  prohibit,  at  discretion,  the  sule 
within  their  ports  of  prizes  brought  in  by  the  liell|<>e- 
rents ;  and  the  sale  of  French  prizes  was  allowcd^as 
an  indulgence  merely,  until  it  interfered  with  the 
treaty  of  Kngland  of  1794,  in  respect  to  prizes  mide 
by  privateers. — Ibid. 

S'eutral  Projierly  in  an  Enemy't  Vetsel. — It  is  also  a 
principle  of  the  law  of  nations  relative  to  neuind 
rights  that  the  effects  of  neutrals,  found  on  board  of 
enemy's  vessels,  shall  be  free ;  and  it  is  a  right  as 
fully  and  firmly  settled  as  the  other,  though,  like  that 
it  is  often  changed  by  positive  agreement. 

The  two  distinct  pro|H)sitions,  that  enemy's  goods 
found  on  board  a  neutral  ship  may  lawfully  lie  seized 
as  prize  of  war,  and  that  the  goods  of  a  neutral  fuund 
on  board  of  an  enemy's  vessel  were  to  lie  restored 
have  been  explicitly  incorporated  Into  the  jurispru- 
dence of  the  United  States,  and  declared  by  the  Su- 
premo Court  to  be  founded  in  the  law  of  nations. 
The  rule,  os  it  was  observed  by  the  court,  rested  on 
the  simple  and  intelligible  principle,  that  war  gave  a 
full  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  but  guve 
no  right  to  capture  the  goods  of  a  friend. 

The  neutral  flag  constituted  no  protection  to  enemv's 
property,  oad  the  belligerent  flag  communicated  no 
hostilo  character  to  neutral  property.  The  character 
of  the  property  depended  upon  the  fact  of  ownersliip, 
and  not  upon  the  character  of  the  vehicle  ui  which  it 
is  found. — Ibid. 

Iff  Hettrictioni  upon  Neutral  Trade.  —The  principal 
restriction  which  the  law  of  nations  inip<i»es  on  the 
trade  of  neutrals,  is  the  prohibition  to  furnish  the  liel- 
ligerent parties  with  warlike  stores,  and  other  urticlen 
which  ore  directly  auxlliar}-  to  warlike  puriJOJcs. 
Such  goods  are  denominated  cimtraband  of  war ;  but 
in  the  attempt  to  define  them,  the  authorities  vary,  ur 
are  deficient  in  precision,  and  the  suliject  has  ionj;  been 
a  fruitful  source  of  dispute  between  neutral  and  lielli- 
gerent nations. 

tjontraband  of  War. — In  Uie  time  of  Grutius,  some 
persons  contended  for  the  rigor  of  war,  and  others  fur 
the  freedom  of  commerce.  As  neutral  nations  on 
willing  to  seize  the  opportunity  which  war  presents,  of 
beveming  carriers  for  the  lielligerent  |>owers,  it  u  nat- 
ural that  they  should  desire  to  diminish  the  liat  of 
contraband  as  much  as  jiossible.  (jtrotius  distinguithes 
between  things  which  are  useful  only  in  war,  as  smta 
and  ammunition,  and  things  which  serve  nieruly  for 
pleasure,  and  things  which  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  and 
useful  both  in  iieave  and  war.  Me  agrees  with  other 
writers  in  prohibiting  neutrals  from  citrryiiig  artiulen 
of  the  first  kind  to  the  enemy,  as  well  as  in  |ierniittin^ 
the  second  kind  to  bo  carried.  As  to  urtieles  uf  the 
third  class,  which  are  of  indiscriminate  use  in  jieace 
and  war,  as  money,  provisions,  ships  and  nav  i!  stores, 
he  sa^'s  that  they  are  s4imetimes  lawfnl  artii'lexor  neu- 
tral commerce,  and  Bomctimes  not ;  anil  the  quvttiuii 
will  de|M)nd  upon  circumstances  existing  iit  the  time. 

Imw  of  Jlluckadet. — A  neutral  may  also  forfeit  the 
immunities  of  his  national  character  by  violations  of 
blockade ;  and  among  the  rights  of  lielligerents,  there 
is  none  more  clear  and  incontrovertible,  or  more  ju4 
and  necessary  in  the  application,  than  that  which  gives 
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rite  to  the  law  of  blockade.  Bynkershoeck  says,  it  is 
(bunded  on  the  principles  of  natural  reason,  as  well  as 
on  the  iiange  of  nations ;  and  Urotlus  considers  the 
c«rT}'in({  of  supplies  to  a  besieged  town,  or  a  blockaded 
port,  a«  iin  oK'ense  e-toeedingly  aggravated  and  injur- 
ious. Tliey  both  agree  that  a  neutral  may  be  dealt 
with  severely  ;  and  Vattel  says  he  may  be  treated  as 
on  enemy.  The  law  of  blockade  is,  however,  so  harsh 
snd  severe  in  its  operation,  that,  in  order  to  apply  it, 
the  fai't  of  the  actunl  lilockade  must  be  established  by 
clear  nnd  unequivouiil  evidence ;  and  the  neutral  must 
have  hud  due  previous  notice  of  its  existence  ;  and  the 
squsdron  allotted  for  the  purposes  of  its  execution 
must  he  competent  to  cut  olf  all  communication  with 
the  interdicted  place  or  port ;  and  the  neutral  must 
have  been  guilty  of  some  act  of  violation,  either  by 
iminx  in,  or  attempting  to  enter,  or  by  coming  out  with 
a  cargo  laden  after  the  commencement  of  the  blockade. 
The  failure  of  either  of  the  points  requisite  to  establish 
the  existence  of  a  legal  blockade,  amounts  to  an  entire 
defeasance  uf  the  measure,  even  though  the  notification 
uf  the  blockade  had  issued  from  the  authority  of  the 
government  itself. 

KiffM  of  Search  at  Sea. — In  opIct  to  enforce  the 
rights  of  belligerent  nations  aguiust  the  delinquencies 
of  neutrals,  and  to  ascertain  tlie  real  as  well  as  as- 
sumed character  of  all  vessels  on  the  high  seas,  the  law 
of  nations  arms  them  with  the  practical  power  of  visit- 
ation and  search.  The  duty  of  self-preservation  gives 
to  belligerent  nations  this  right.  It  is  founded  upon 
neceiiHity,  and  is  strictly  and  exclusively  a  war  right, 
and  doe's  not  rightfuU}-  exist  in  time  of  peace,  unless 
conceded  by  treaty.  All  writers  upon  the  law  of  na- 
tions, and  the  highest  iiuthorities,  acknowledge  the 
right  in  time  of  war  us  renting  on  sound  principles  of 
public  jurisprudence,  and  upon  tho  institutes  and  prac- 
tice of  all  great  maritime  powers.  And  if,  upon 
making  tho  search,  the  vessel  be  found  employed  in 
contraband  trode,  or  in  carrying  enemy's  property,  or 
troops,  or  dispatches,  she  is  liable  to  be  taken  and 
brought  in  for  adjudication  l)efore  a  prize  court. 

Neutral  nations  have  frequently  been  disposed  to 
question  and  resist  the  exercise  of  this  right.  This 
was  particularly  tlie  case  with  the  Baltic  confederacy, 
during  the  American  war,  and  with  the  convention  of 
the  Ualtic  powers  in  1*)1.  Tho  riglit  of  search  was 
dtuiicd,  and  tho  Aug  of  the  State  was  declared  to  be  a 
sulistituto  for  all  documentarj'  and  other  proof,  and  to 
exclude  all  right  of  search.  Those  powers  armed  for 
the  purpose  of  defending  their  neutral  pretensions ; 
and  Knt{land  did  not  hesitate  to  consider  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  introduce,  by  force,  a  new  code  of  maritime 
law,  ineon»ii>tent  with  her  belligerent  rights,  and  hos- 
tile tu  liur  interests,  and  one  which  would  go  to  extin- 
guish the  right  of  maritime  capture.  The  attempt  was 
spcetUly  frustrated  and  abandoned,  and  the  right  of 
search  has,  since  that  time,  lieen  considered  Incoutro- 
vertililc. 

This  right  of  search  is  confined  to  private  merchant 
vessels,  nud  does  not  apply  to  public  ships  of  war. 
Their  immunity  from  tlu>  exercise  of  any  civil  or  crim- 
injil  jurisdiction  bat  that  uf  the  sovereign  power  to 
which  they  lielong,  i*  uniformly  asserted,  claimed  and 
coci^edcd.  A  contrar}-  doctrine  is  not  to  lie  found  in 
any  jurist  or  writer  on  the  law  of  nations,  or  admitted 
in  any  treaty ;  and  every  act  to  the  contrary  has  l)een 
promptly  met  and  condemned. 

Stulval  Document. — j..  neutral  is  bound,  not  only 
tu  submit  to  search,  but  to  luive  bis  vessel  duly  fur- 
nished with  the  genuine  documents  requisite  to  support 
her  niiutral  character.  The  most  material  of  these 
documents  are,  the  register,  pass|)ort  or  sea  letter, 
mu»ter.n)ll,  log-book,  charter-party,  invoice  ond  bill 
of  hiding.  The  want  of  some  of  these  paiwrs  is  strong 
prcsuuiptivu  evidenct)  against  tho  ship's  neutrality ; 
yet  the  want  of  any  one  of  them  is  not  absolutely  con- 
clusive.    "  Si  aliquiJ  tx  toiemnibut  lUiJiciat,  cum  ei/ui- 


icu  potcit  lubvmietulum  est"  The  concealment  of 
papers  material  for  the  preservation  of  the  neutral 
character,  justlAes  a  capture  and  carrying  into  port 
for  adjudication,  though  it  does  not  absolutely  require 
a  condemnation.  It  is  good  ground  to  refuse  cost  and 
damages  on  restitution,  or  to  refuse  further  proof  to 
relieve  the  obscurity  of  the  case,  whero  the  canse  la- 
bored under  heavy  doubts,  and  there  was  prima  facie 
ground  for  condemnation  independent  of  tho  conceal- 
ment. 

The  spoliation  of  papers  Is  a  still  more  aggravated 
and  inflamed  circumstance  of  suspiciou.  That  fact 
may  exclude  further  proof,  and  be  sufficient  to  infer 
guilt ;  but  it  does  not  in  England,  as  it  does  by  the 
maritime  law  of  other  countries,  create  an  absolute 
presumption  juris  el  de  jure ;  and  yet,  a  case  that  es- 
capes with  such  a  brand  upon  it,  is  saved  so  as  by  tire. 
The  Supreme  Court  of  tho  United  States  has  followed 
the  less  rigorous  English  rule,  and  held  that  the  spolia- 
tion of  papers  was  not,  of  itself,  sufficient  ground  for 
condemnation,  and  that  it  was  a  circumstance  open  for 
explanation,  for  it  may  have  arisen  from  accident,  ne- 
cessity, or  superior  force. — Kknt's  Comm.,  vol.  i.  See 
Wiibaton's  International  Law. 

Neutral  Trade, — The  present  position  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  neutrals  may  be  learned  from  the 
following  extract : 

"  Soon  after  tho  commencement  of  the  late  war  in 
Europe,  this  government  submitted  to  tho  consideration 
of  all  maritime  nations  two  principles  for  the  security 
of  neutral  commerce  ;  onei,  that  the  neutral  flag  should 
cover  enemy's  goods,  except  articles  contraband  of 
war ;  and  the  other,  that  neutral  property  on  board 
merchant  vessels  of  belligerents  should  be  exempt 
from  condemnation,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
articles.  These  were  not  presented  as  new  rules  of 
international  law,  having  been  generally  claimed  b}' 
neutrnls,  though  not  always  admitted  by  belligerents. 
One  of  the  parties  to  the  war  (Russia),  as  well  as  sev- 
eral neutral  powers,  promptly  acceded  to  these  propo- 
sitions ;  and  the  two  other  principal  belligerents,  Great 
Britain  and  France,  having  consented  to  observe  them 
for  the  present  occasion,  a  favorable  opportunit}'  seem- 
ed to  be  presented  for  obtaining  a  general  recognition 
of  them  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

"  But  Great  Britain  and  France,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  States  of  I'^urope,  while  forbearing  to  re- 
ject, did  not  affirmatively  act  upon  the  overtures  of  the 
United  States. 

"  While  the  question  was  in  this  position,  the  rep- 
resentatives of  Huasia,  Krwice,  Great  Britain,  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sartlinia,  and  Turkey,  assembled  nt  Paris, 
took  into  consideration  the  subject  of  maritime  rights, 
and  put  forth  a  declaration  containing  the  two  prin- 
ciples which  this  government  had  submitted  nearly  two 
j'cars  before  to  tho  consideration  of  maritime  powers, 
unil  adding  thereto  the  following  propositions :  '  Pri- 
vateering is  and  remains  abolished,'  and  '  Blockades, 
in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  effective,  that  is  to  say, 
maintained  i)y  a  force,  sufficient  really  to  prevent  ac- 
cess to  the  coast  of  the  enemy  ;'  and  to  the  declara- 
tion thus  comiwsed  of  four  points,  two  of  which  had 
already  been  proposed  by  the  United  States,  this  gov- 
ernment has  been  invited  to  accede  by  all  the  powers 
represented  ot  Paris,  except  Great  Britain  and  Tur- 
key. To  the  lust  of  the  two  additional  propositions — 
that  in  relation  to  blockades — there  can  certainly  be  no 
olijcction.  It  is  merely  the  definition  of  what  shall 
constitute  the  etfectual  investment  of  a  blockaded 
place,  a  delinition  for  which  this  government  has  al- 
ways contended,  cli''ining  Indemnity  for  losses  where 
a  practical  violation  of  the  rule  thus  defined  has  l)een 
injurious  to  our  commerce.  As  to  the  remaining  ar- 
ticle of  the  doclaratiun  of  tho  conference  of  Paris, '  that 
privateering  is  nnd  remains  abolished,'  I  certainly  can 
not  ascrilw  to  tho  powers  represented  in  tho  confer- 
ence of  Paris  any  but  liberal  and  philuiithrDpic  views 
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III  the  aUempt  to  change  the  unqupstioniible  rule  of  i  iiiiniHtrator  of  the  government,  a  legislative  council 

1». —  1 —  ! 1  . ! — .— 1 —      Tu.i i^jj  ^  house  of  iiasemlily  of  lH  inomliors.     Snlury  of 

adniiiiititrator,  iljOO.  The  island  consists  of  6  purUhes. 
Charlestown,  the  capital,  is  ut  its  south-west  e.\trcm> 
ity.  Public  revenue  in  1845,  ^4,560.  A  lott«r  from 
the  United  States'  consul,  dated  Deceinlwr  6,  1H55 
saj-s  :  "  The  legislature  of  Novis  has  passed  a  law,  to 
go  into  operation  on  tlie  1st  of  March  ensuing,  remov- 
ing  all  duties  on  iiu|x)rt8,  ox|)ortH,  and  tonnage  duties 
on  vessels,  thereliy  creating  u  free  [wrt.  The  coiise> 
quenco  will  be  that  the  commercial  intercourje  with 
the  United  States  will  lie  very  considerable." 

New  Bedford,  a  port  of  entry  in  Ktussachusetta 
56  miles  south  of  liuston,  28  east  of  Now|Mirt,  -l!)  south- 
oa»t  of  ProvUlcnce,  226  east  of  New  York,  -134  from 
Washington  ;  in  41°  38'  10"  N.  lat.,  and  70°  65'  If," 
K.  long.     Population  in  1830,  7,692  ;  in  1840,  12,o«7  • 
in  1800,  10,443  ;  in  1861, 18,04-1 ;  and  in  IS.M,  'Jo'ooo! 
There  are  33  manufactories  of  all  sorts  ;  the  must  iiul 
portant  of  which  arc,  15  for  oil  and  candles,  the  product  of 
the  whale  fishery  j  one  large  cotton  factory,  called  the 
WaniBUtta  mill,  propelled  by  steam,  contuiniiit;  12  500 
spindles,  288  luumii,  employing  230  hands,  and  turns 
out  daily  4,800  yards  of  cotton  cloth,  which  has  ob- 
tuincd  several  medals  for  its  superior  quality ;  ong 
cordage  factory,  with  an  invested  capital  of  $75,000 
employing  100  haude,  and  producing  annually  1  000 
tons  of  cordage,  celebrated  for  being  of  the  best  qual. 
ity  ;  a  hirgo  paper-hanging  manufactory  which  turns 
out  400,000  rolls  of  paper  annually  ;  also  u  rivet  fac- 
tory  worked  by  steam,  and  two  iron  foimderics ;  fuur 
printing  oflicen,  issuing  two  dully,  three  wcikly,  and 
one  mouthy  publication ;  and  186  mercantile  stores. 
There  are  two  marine  railways,  onu  of  them  (.apalile  uf 
taking  up  large  ships.   liailroud  cars  leave  three  times 
daily  for  Itoston  and  I'rovldence,  and  every  afternoon 
for  Kali  Kiver  and  Stunington  to  connect  with  steam- 
boats at  those  places  running  to  New  York.  The  whale 
fisher}'  is  the  iirincipal  business  which  is  curried  on  at 
Now  Bedford,  and  has  lieen  the  means  chieHy  of  build- 
ing it  up  to  its  present  importance  in  population  and 
wealth.     As  early  ns  17C4,  small  slmips  of  40  tu (JOtuns 
burden  were  fitted  out  to  cruise,  during  tlio  summer 
months,  off  the  Capos  of  Virginia  and   Hatteras  for 
siwrm  whales  ;  taking  care  to  retuni  to  port  before  the 
equiuoctical  gules  commenced ;  the  blubber  was  brou<'ht 
into  port  and  tried  out  on  shore.     Cirudually  the  vov. 
ages  were  extended  In  larger  vessels  to  the  Day  of 
Ikloxioo,  and  about  the  West  India  Islands,  thence  to 
tliu  Azores,  and  Cape  de  Verd  Islands,  and  coast  of 
(luineu.     In  1791,  o  ship  called  th«  lirbecai,  was  lilted 
out  for  a  wlialing  voyage  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  this 
ship  was  the  first  .Imcn'cau  whaler  that  ever  iiitored 
that  ocean  in  pursuit  of  whales ;  her  voyage  was  suc- 
cosi'ful.     Knim  these  small  beginnings,  the  whale  ti<ih- 
cry  has  steadily  increased  to  its  present  iuij^ortanei!, 
with  the  exception  of  the  interruption  of  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  and  of  the  war  of  IN12  with  (treat  liritsin, 
until  Now  llodford  has  become  the  greatest  wbHling 
|)ort  in  the  world.     Her  ships  now  circumnavij^itc  the 
globe,  and  explore  every  ocean  and  sea  from  the  .\rc- 
tlc  to  the  Antarctic  in  pursuit  of  whales.     The  number 
of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale   fishery  fnim  the 
United  States  at  this  time,  1852,  is  620,  their  tunuajjc, 
193,990,  of  which  there  are  belonging  to  the  ilistrict 
of  New  Iledford,  372  vessels,  employing  upwards  of 
10,000  seamen.     There  were  entered  into  the  ''.lited 
States,  during  the  year  1851,  of  s|)erm  oil,  99,501  blJ.«. ; 
of   right  whalo  oil,   328,483    bids. ;     of   wlialeliouo, 
.■J,»16,500  lbs. ;  amounting  in  value  to  ?l(),0;«,08;i,  of 
which  there  were  imported  into  the  di.-triet  of  Xow 
Iledford,  (.f  sperm  oil,   (iO, tCo  bbls.  ;    of  right  whale 
oil,    175,460    bbls.;    of    whalelwne,    2,17.1,500   Ihs.; 
amounting  in  value  to  $5,781,118;   of  which  value, 
al)out  <!5,000,000  was  brought  into  the  port  of  Xcw 
Iledford.     The  average  length  of  the  v<iya;;es  of  the 
right  whale  ships  are  3C  months ;  sperm  whalo  ships 


maritime  law  in  regard  to  privateering.     Their  propo- 
^Ition  was  doubtless  intended  to  imply  approval  of  the 
principle  that  private   property  upon  the  ocean,  al- 
though it  might  livlong  to  the  citizens  of  a  belligerent 
State,  should  be  exempted  from  capture ;  and  bad  thut 
proposition  been  so  framed  as  to  give  full  effect  to  the 
principle,  it  would  have  received  my  ready  assent  on 
liehalf  of  the  United  States.     But  the  measure  ^ro- 
iwsed  is  !nade(|uate  to  that  purpose.     It  is  true  that  if 
adopted,  private  property  upon  the  ocean  would  bo 
withdrawn  from  one  mode  of  plunder,  but  left  exposed, 
meanwhile,  to  another  mode,  which  could  be  used  with 
increased  clfectiveness.     The  aggressive  capacity  of 
great  naval  |iowers  would  be  therefore  augmented, 
whilx  the  defensive  ability  of  others  would  be  reduced. 
Though  the  surrender  of  the  means  of  prosecuting 
hostilities  by  employing  privateers,  as  proposed  by  the 
conference  of  Paris,  is  mutual  in  terms,  yet,  in  prac- 
tical etfect,  it  would  bo  the  relinquishment  uf  a  right 
of  little  value  to  one  class  of  States,  but  of  essential 
importance  to  another  and  a  far  larger  class.     It  ought 
not  to  have  been  anticipated  tliat  a  measure,  so  inudc- 
<|uate  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  proposed  object, 
and  so  unequal  in  its  operation,  would  receive  the  as- 
sent of  all  maritime  powers.     Private  property  would 
be  still  left  to  the  depredations  of  the  public  armed 
cruisers. 

"  I  have  expressed  a  readiness,  on  the  part  of  this 
government,  tu  accede  to  all  the  principles  contained 
in  the  declaration  of  the  conference  of  Paris,  provided 
that  reh-ting  to  the  abandonment  of  privatu'-ring  can 
be  so  amended  as  to  effect  the  object  for  wiin'h,  us  is 
presumed,  it  was  intended,  the  immunity  of  privute 
property  on  tli<  .ooan  from  hostile  capture.  To  effect 
this  object,  it  U  proposed  to  add  to  the  declaration  '  thut 
privateering  is  and  remains  abolUhcd,'  the  following 
amendment :  '  And  that  the  private  property  of  sul>- 
jects  and  citizeiLsof  a  belligerent  on  the  high  sous  shall 
be  exempt  fnjin  seizure  by  the  public  armed  vessels  of 
the  other  belligerent  exce])t  it  be  contraband,'  This 
amendment  has  been  presented  not  only  to  the  |>owers 
which  have  asked  our  assent  to  the  declaration  to  abol- 
ish privateering,  but  to  all  other  maritime  States.  Thus 
fur  it  iias  :iot  lieen  rejected  by  any,  and  is  favorably 
entertained  by  all  which  havu  made  any  communica- 
tion in  reply. 

"  Several  of  the  governments,  regarding  with  fuvor 
the  pro|,osition  of  the  I'nited  States,  have  delayed 
definite  action  u]ioii  it,  only  for  the  purpose  of  consult- 
ing with  others,  |>arties  to  the  conference  of  Paris.  I 
have  the  satisfaction  of  stating,  however,  that  the  Em- 
peror of  KuasLt  has  entirely  and  explicitly  approved 
of  that  modification,  and  will  co-o|ierate  in  endeavor- 
ing to  obtain  the  assent  of  other  |iowcrs ;  and  that  as- 
surances of  a  similar  purport  have  lieen  rucelvod  in 
relation  to  the  disjiosition  of  the  Kmperor  of  the 
French. 

"  The  present  as|>ect  of  tids  important  subject  allows 
lu  to  cherish  the  bojie  that  a  principle  so  humane  in  its 
character,  so  just  and  equal  in  its  operation,  so  essen- 
tial to  the  prosperity  of  commercial  nations,  and  so 
consoiunt  to  the  sentiments  of  this  enlighteneil  period 
of  the  world,  will  command  the  approbation  of  ull  mari- 
time powers,  and  thus  be  incor|Hirated  into  the  cmlc  of 
international  law." — Mttmiye  l'n$iJi-nl  I'nttid  Stales, 
JMc,  1856.  ScoMauitimk  Law,  Naviuation  Laws. 
Nevla,  a  West  Indm  island,  belonging  to  lireut 
Britain,  leeward  group,  in  Lit.  17°  10'  N..  long.  62° 
40'  W.,  »«|mrated  from  the  south  end  of  St.  Christo- 
pher's by  a  I'hannel  two  miles  across.  Area  uliout  20 
•quare  miles.  Population  in  1861,  10,200.  Shape  cir. 
cular;  the  surfuw  rises  to  a  central  |ieak  2,6ii0  feet  in 
elevation.  Soil  generally  fertile,  and  in  1X11,  the  to- 
tal pniduce  ex[Mirted  amounted  in  value  to  i,']7,4,)6, 
sugar  standing  for  A'15,627.  Total  value  of  imports  in 
1841,  X23,728,     The  legiAluture  is  coiu|iosed  of  the  od- 
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44  rionthi.     New  Bedford  U  th«  great  nunerj-  for 
Hiinicn  in  the  United  Statflii.     See  article  Oil/. 

Ifew  Bninawlok,  n  lirlt!«li  province,  east  coaat 
of  North  America,  I»t.  46°  6'  to  4«a  40  N.,  long.  6»° 
50'  to  68°  W. ;  iMUndcd  west  by  the  State  of  Maine ; 
north-west  Lower  Canada,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  the  Kiver  Kestigouche ;  north,  Bay  of  Chuleurs ; 
east  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northunilierland  Strait, 
the  Iiitter  separating  it  from  Prince  Edward  Island ; 
and  south,  tlie  Bay  of  Fundy,  and  part  of  Nova  Sco- 
tia. Its  coast-line  ia  about  600  miles  in  length,  inter- 
ruiitod  only  at  the  ]ioint  of  junction  with  Nova  Scotia, 
where  an  isthmua  of  not  more  than  lU  milea  in  breadth 
connects  the  two  provinces,  and  separates  the  waters 
of  Northumberland  Strait  from  those  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  which  it  is  proposed  to  unite  by  means  of  a 
canul.  The  most  remarkable  liuyg  and  harbors  are 
Itathurst  Bay,  on  the  north  coast ;  Miramichi  Bay,  on 
the  cost  coast ;  rassiimuquoddy  Bay,  and  St.  Jnhn 
harbor,  on  the  south  coast.  There  are,  besides  tiieso 
larger  indentations,  numerous  smaller  harbors,  particu- 
larly on  the  south  {lortiou  of  the  east  coast.  Area, 
27, 70-4  square  miles. 

The  population  of  this  province  is  principally  com- 
poecd  of  British  settlors  and  their  descendants.  The 
remuunt,  of  French  extraction,  are  settled  around  the 
Bay  of  Chaleurs.  There  is  still  a  few  of  the  aborigines 
left  consisting  of  the  Micmacs,  Melicites,  and  others, 
arjounting  in  185X  to  1,116  persons. 

/%»i'(w'  feature!,  etc. — The  general  surface  of  the 
countrv  presents  a  series  of  bold  undulations,  some- 
times rising  into  mountains,  or  continuous  ridges  of 
bii;h  land.  The  latter  are  seldom  of  any  considerable 
heiglit ;  but  their  precipitous  acclivities,  sharp  outline, 
and  deep  ravines,  give  them  an  alpine  and  picturesque 
character  that  finely  and  strikingly  contrasts  with  the 
rich  valleys  and  sheltered  plains  which  alternate  with 
the  more  rugtjed  scenery.  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  and  Northumberland  Strait,  however, 
present  dilferont  and  fur  less  pleasing  features.  There 
the  land,  for  about  12  miles  inland,  is  low  und  sandy, 
covered  with  trees  of  a  stunted  growth,  add  skirted 
with  extensive  marshes,  large  deep  morasses,  and  lung 
sand  beaches.  Along  the  shores  of  the  Buy  of  Clia- 
Icurs  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  gray  sandstone 
and  gray  clay-slate  predominate,  with  detached  rocks 
uf  granite,  quartz,  and  ironstone  ;  on  the  south  coast, 
limestone,  graywacke,  clay-aluto,  with  sandstone,  in- 
terrupted occasionally  by  gneiss,  trap,  and  granite. 
Specimens  of  amethyst,  cornelian,  jasper,  etc.,  have 
been  picked  up  in  various  places.  Coal  is  plentiful, 
and  iron  ore  abundant ;  the  former  is  said  to  extend 
over  10,000  square  miles,  or  above  one  third  part  of 
the  whole  area  of  the  province. 

New  Brunswick  is  drained  \>y  numerous  rivers  and 
small  streams,  the  principal  of  which  is  tho  St.  John, 
navigable  for  vessels  of  60  tons  to  Fredericton.  The 
next  river  in  importance  is  tiie  Miramichi.  which  rises 
near  the  west  limits  of  the  territory,  whence  it  (lows 
north-east,  and  fulls  into  Miramichi  Bay,  on  tlio  east 
coast,  about  Ut.  47°  6'  N.,  long.  01°  63'  W. ;  its 
whole  course  is  upward  of  110  miles,  it  is  navigable  for 
nearly  40  miles,  and  admits  vessels  of  (jOO  or  700  tons. 
The  liestigouche  is  the  next  considerable  river ;  it  forms 
the  nurth-west  limit  of  the  province,  and  falls  into  the 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleur,  after  a  course  of  aboiit 
100  miles.  There  are  a  number  of  small  lakes  in  New 
Brunswick,  particularly  in  the  northern  part,  but  none 
of  any  considerable  size,  lu  the  south  there  are  a 
few  somewhat  larger,  the  must  important  uf  which  are 
Grand  Lake,  20  miles  long,  l>y  alxiut  5  miles  broad  ; 
und  Washcdemoak  Lake,  uliuut  20  miles  long,  by  2 
miles  broad— both  lying  between  St.  John  and  Freder- 
icton. 

.\fanu/acturei,  etc. — There  were  in  tho  province  in 
1H51,  52  woolen  factories,  employing  00  (lorsuns  ;  2G1 
grist  mills,  employing  866  persons;   584  saw  mills, 


employing  4,802  persons;  126  tanneries,  employing 
266  persons  ;  11  founderies,  employing  242  jHsrsons ;  H 
breweries ;  62  weaving  and  carding  establishments  (6,- 
476  hand  looms),  employing  UU  persons ;  06  uf  various 
manufacturing  establishments,  employing  063  persons. 
Coals  raised,  2,482  tons ;  iron  smelted,  HlO ;  lime 
burnt,  86,600  casks ;  grindstones  quarried,  68,840 ; 
gypsum,  6,466  tons  quarried. 

i'rodMc/*.— Cloth,  622,287  yards;  and  100,976  gal- 
lons malt  liquor.  Value  of  boots  and  shoos  made, 
i.'8tt,807  ;  leather,  ^46,166 ;  chairs,  cabinet  ware,  and 
wood  ware,  ^£38,077  ;  candles,  4:10,800;  soap,  4118,662  • 
hats,  ;e6,860  ;  iron  castings,  4:20,026. 

The  principal  places  are  St.  John,  the  metropolis, 
and  i'Vedericton,  the  capital.  There  wore  in  186'1  sev- 
eral railroads  in  course  of  construction ;  6  lianks,  ag- 
gregate capital,  .£887,600 ;  a  savings'  institution,  ami 
4  insurance  companies. 

Fitheriet  of  New  liruntwkk. — There  were  French 
fishing  establisliments  in  that  part  of  Acadia  now 
known  as  New  Brunswick,  as  early  us  1638.  The 
English  succeeded  to  these  at  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713 ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  formed  many 
others  until  after  the  cession  of  Canada,  in  1763.* 
Among  the  first,  1  suppose,  was  that  of  Lieutenant 
Walker,  of  the  royal  navy,  in  the  Buy  of  Chuleurs, 
which  was  extensive,  controlling  the  fur  and  fish  trade 
of  that  region  for  several  years.  There  were  similar 
settlements  on  tho  Kiver  St.  John ;  but  from  the  esti- 
mates of  Mr.  Grant,  made  in  1764,  at  the  request  of 
tho  Kev.  Dr.  Stiles,  the  whole  population  of  British 
origin  could  not  have  exceeded  1000. 

At  the  peace  of  1783,  several  thousand  "  Tories,"  or 
loyalists,  compelled  to  abandon  their  native  land,  set- 
tled in  New  Briinswick,  and  transferred  thither  the 
jurisprudence,  tbi-  social  and  politiciil  institutions  of 
"  the  old  thirteen ;"  and,  the  your  following,  wero 
allowed  to  organize  a  separate  colonial  guvernment. 
Like  those  who  went  to  that  part  of  Acadia  still  culled 
Nova  Scotia,  many  of  the  loyalists  wero  gentlemen  of 
education,  eminent  private  virtue,  and  dLstiiiguished 
consideration.  Sumo  obtained  oflices  uf  honor  and 
emolument ;  others  adopted  agricultural  pursuits  ;  und 
another  class,  fixing  their  abodes  on  islands  and  the 
shores  of  the  main  land,  resolved  to  earn  their  support 
on  the  sea.  Uf  the  latter  description,  scv(*ral,  though 
compelled  to  toil  and  exposure  in  o|)en  fisliiug  Imats, 
had  been  persons  of  note  and  property.  But,  ruined 
by  the  contiscution  laws  of  the  Whigs,  or  by  the  gen- 
eral disasters  of  a  civil  war,  they  resorted  to  tho  hook 
and  line  to  relieve  the  pressure  of  immediate  want, 
indulging  the  hope  of  "  better  times,"  and  more  con- 
genial avocations.  Few,  however,  abandoned  the  em- 
ployment, and  their  children,  trained  to  it  from  early 
youth,  and  acquiring  fishermen's  habits,  succeeded  to 
bouts,  fishing-gear,  and  smukc-huuses,  as  their  only 
inheritance,  und  continue  it  at  the  present  day.  I 
have  uftcu  met  with  common  boat  fishermen  of  this 
lineage,  whose  earnings  were  hardly  sufficient  to  pro- 
cure tho  absolute  necessaries  of  life. 

The  fisheries  of  New  Brunswick  are  prosecuted  with 
neither  skill  nor  vigor.  The  apjMreiU  exports,  small 
as  are  the  statistics,  do  not  indicate  their  real  condi- 
tion ;  since  it  is  certain,  that  of  tho  products  of  tho 
sea  snipped  to  other  cuuntrios,  a  part  is  first  imported 
from  Nova  Scotia,  and  form  a  proportion  of  the  ex- 
ports of  that  oolony.f  The  number  of  vessels  sent  to 
Labrador  and  other  distant  fishing  grounds  is  never 
largo,  and  oftcu  almost  nominal,  Tho  cod-fishery  in 
the  Gulf  of  St.  l^wrence  und  the  Bay  of  Chuleurs  is 

•  Tho  f'reneh  built  two  forts  on  the  Klvcr  St.  ,lohn  prior 
to  the  poaoo  of  Utrecht  (1T13),  which  they  repaireil  iu  1751, 
althoiiBli  the  country  had  been  ceded  to  Kngland  qaUu  half 
a  conlury. 

t  The  Imports  Into  St.  .John  from  Nova  Scntla  for  three 
muiithi  only  (July  10  to  October  10)  of  the  your  186J,  were 
7,801  quintals  of  ilrieil  fish,  80)  barrclii  of  mackerel, '2,4:'3 
barrels  of  herring,  aud  other  jilckleU  lisU 
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not  u  axtemiv^  >»  might  b«  n  i  alily  exp«ct«d  from 
the  Inng  ex^.«rimi<>i  nf  the  inhabltknts  there,  and  the 
Kt'nrrnI  r''ety  and  pru-'::"'ireneM  of  the  harbors  and 
indpntiitiniia  of  the  cnnat. 

The  name  remark*  need  alight  qnaliHRation  when 
applied  to  the  Ray  of  Knnily,  and  it*  principal  braaoh, 
the  Bay  of  Haimnmaquodily.     Cameron'n,  Dnggett'*, 
Drukc'H,  WiHxIwunl's,  Money,  and  Whale  Coves  ;  Dark 
Ilarlior,  Ixtii^'n  ICildy,  (}rand  Harlwr,  an<l  I'Onff,  Durk, 
Nantucket,  and   Kent's  Islands,  wliich  are  all  In  the 
(^np  of  inlands  known  a»  "(irand  Menan,"  aiford 
excellent    farilltles    for    catching    and    curing    cod, 
polliH'k,  and   hnrrlng,  in   large  quantities.       In   the 
waters  that  surround  Campo  Hello,  Pear,  and  Indian 
Islands,  as  well  as  in  thoxe  that  wash  Mean's,  Adams's, 
Parker's,  Minister's,  Hardwood,  and  Fish  Islands,  and 
along  the  cnaat  between   I.'Etito   I'liHsage  and  I'oint 
Leprciiu,  enil)rucing   Mace's  and    Hack   Hays,    Itlixs' 
Nland,   Se«^ly'B  (Jove,  Crow,  Beaver,  and   Deadman's 
Ilnrliors,  the  advantages   for  tishing  are  very  good. 
Kvcry  place  here  mentioned  Is  within  a  few  hours'  sail 
of  the  frontier  ports  of  Maine,  and  many  of  them  are 
within    runnon-shot    distance  of   the  shores  of   the 
United  .States.     The  Hshermen  of  both  countries  meet 
on  the  same  tl^thing  grounds ;  borrow  and  lend  "  bait  {" 
ask  after  cncli  other's  "  woman"*  at  home ;  narrate 
the  wonderful  cures  of  the  last-<liscovered  remedy  for 
the  "reuniatis;"  cuniplain  of  the  "  scacity"  of  tish, 
and  the  low  price  of  "  lie ;"  discourse  almut  "  Hat- 
hooped    Hour;"   and   generally  conduct   toward  one 
another  as  friends  and  bretliren,  owing  allegiance  to 
one  govcrtiinent.     Indeed,  the  observation  of  quite  '25 
years  authorizes  me  to  say  that  the  colonists  alwayx 
agree  far  lietter  with  the  Americans  than  with  each 
other.     Our  country, 'en  are  not  often  considered  in- 
terlopers when  they  leave  the  Hsiiing  grounds  nearest 
home  and  visit  those  of  (irand  Menan  ;  hut  the  fish- 
ermen of  Canipo  Ilello,  and  the  other  islands  on  the 
British   side  of  the    I'assamuqnoddy,  are   sometimes 
roughly  accosted  and  "  twitted"  when  fAsy  venture  to 
take  the  same  lil)erty.     Krequcnt  attempts  have  been 
made  to  disturb  the  friendly  relations  wiiich  have  gen- 
erally existed  between  the  people  of  the  two  Hags,  but 
without  success.     The  efforts  of  officious  individuals, 
and  of  functionaries  of  the  colonial  government,  have 
been  alike  disregarded.     The  captains  of  the  British 
ships-of-war  on  the  station,  gentlemen  in  their  feel- 
ings, have  steadily  refused  to  stoop  ti  wage  a  petty 
warfare  against  the  American   Istats  that  cross  the 
Imaginary  biiundarj'  line  in  tlie  waters  of  the  Passa- 
maquiHldy,  though,  of  course,  they  have  alirayt  olieyed 
their  instructions.     Yet,  In  the  spirit  of  Kelson,  who 
looked  at  the  signal  he  meant  to  disotiey  with  his 
blinil  eye,  they  have  never  been  able  to  see  a  "  Yan- 
kee," or  to  distinguish  one  from  a  suliject  of  her  maj- 
esty.     .Some  of  them — as  I  remcmlier  the  stories  of 
by-gone  years — admitting  the  necessity  of  driving  off 
the  aggressors,  have   asked,  "  How  are  we  to  know 
them — are    they   mnrkfdf"      Others,   sending    their 
barges  into  the  fleet  of  Imats,  have  directed  that  "all 
who  tay  th?y  are  Americans  must  be  told  to  go  to  •'    t 
own  side  of  the  line ;"  but,  strangely  enough,  the  un- 
broken silence  of  the  Hshermen  to  whom  the  question 
was  propounded  affiinled  priHvf  that  all  were  "  Blue- 
noses."      Still  others,  satisfjing  themselves,  by  [leer- 
ing through  glasses  from  their  quarter-<leck,  that  all 
the  Imats  In  sight  mtitt  lielong  to  the  islands  in  New 
Brunswick,  have  thought  the  sending  of   barges  to 
inquire  a  needless  ceremony.     One,  'n  W40 — the  caj)- 
taln  of  tlie  Kint^dorf — in   his  olHcial  re|)ort,  recom- 
mended   that   "every    British    liuat    should    have  a| 
license;  otherwise,"  said  be,  "  it  is  impossilde  to  dis- 
criminate thom  from  Americans." 

Tbo  ,e  who  seek  to  put  un  end  to  this  state  of  things, 
^'u^ttver  their  motives,  du  not  take  into  the  account 


*  They  thai  speak  of  their  wlvef. 


that  th«  instant  they  shall  acooinpllsh  their  objoct 
bonier  strifes  will  follow  of  necessity.  Before  renew! 
ing  thalr  elforts,  they  may  be  kindly  asked  to  consider 
that  harmony  and  goo<l-fellowshlp  between  the  inhali- 
itants  of  frontier  settlements  ar«  indis|i«nsalile,  and 
far  Iwtter  securities  against  the  marauder's  torch  and 
bludgeon  than  armed  i>hi|is  or  bodies  of  troops.  '|'|,g 
protluce  of  the  boat^shery  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and 
of  tho  Passamaquoddy,  is  not  only  siii.ill  in  value  but 
gonerally  Inferior  in  quality.  An  increase  of  tlils 
tlsher>-,  under  present  circumstances,  is  not  desinible. 
The  Hshermen  dress  and  euro  the  cud,  iwllock,  hulic' 
and  haddock — the  kinds  usually  dried— in  a  slovenly 
manner. 

It  Is  stated  in  an  official  document  that  in  Ift.'iQ  ^t 
the  diflTerent  Hsbing-stations  mentioned  as  within  tlieto 
liays,  thor*  ware  employed  (U  vessels  of  1,'J(;k  tuns 
<M4  open  lioats,  65  weirs,  and  l,.'ti)7  men,  in  catcliinJ 
and  curing  the  several  kinds  of  Hsh  just  rvfurreil  tu- 
and  that  'Me  value  of  tho  products  of  thu  vuriuus 
lirunohcH  ot  the  Hshery  were  i.'H3,(l8U  currency  or 
^lS2,,iii}.  Those  facts  show  that  the  fishermen' re- 
ceived a  miscralilc  pittance  for  their  toil ;  sinc^e,  with. 
out  allowing  for  the  use  and  depreciation  of  the  caiij. 
tut  Invested  in  the  vessels,  lioata,  weirs,  nets,  unj 
other  Hshing-gear,  they  earned  for  the  your  loss  than 
♦100  each.  Wo  may  lament  that  men  who  pursue 
their  avocation  Iwth  day  and  night,  'mid  ruins  and 
gules,  are  so  poorly  rewunled.  We  may  lament  too 
that  the  people  of  (irand  Menan,  falling  short  uf  those 
of  (lumiio  Bello,  West  Isles,  and  tho  parishes  on  ihn 
coast  of  the  main  land,  earn  even  less  than  tho  aver- 
age. But,  what  then  ?  The  fault  is  their  own  -  en- 
tirely so.  They  may,  if  they  will,  produce  as  nweet 
and  as  well-cured  pollock  and  co<l  as  do  tlicir  brethren 
of  BarringtoH,  and  as  good  colored  and  flavored  smoli- 
ed  herring  as  do  those  of  Digby,  and  obtain  prices  to 
correspond  with  the  quality. 

The  general  poverty  among  them  is  not  to  iw  attri- 
buted entirely  or  priucipaliy,  as  thay  aver,  to  tlie  oeca- 
siomii  loss  of  iKwts  and  nets,  nor  to  glutted  marlieti 
and  bad  seasons,  nor  to  tho  interlopers  who  visit  their 
Hshing  grounds,  but  to  their  own  want  of  industry, 
thrift,  cleanliness,  and  honest}'.     The  few  "  who  work 
it  right,"  ac-(|ulre  propertj-,  and  enjoy  tho  entire  conh- 
dence  of  the  dealers,  command  credit  fur  supplier,  and 
high  prices  fur  their  commodities  when  ofTercd  for  sale. 
It  remains  to  s|H>ak  of  the  Ushorios  uf  the  liar  of 
Chaleurs,  and  of  tlie   (iulf  of   St.   Lawrence.    Tlie 
county  of  Uestigouche   Itorders  on  (.'anudu,  and  tlie 
counties  of  (Gloucester,   Nurthumlierland,   und  Kent. 
are  favorably  situated  for  adventures  in  tliesc  waters. 
The  Hshing  grounds  are  safe,  and  generally  clo.«e  to 
tho  shores ;  and  those  noar  Caraqiiut,  in  (iioucester, 
are  much  fr«quente<l  by  lioats  from  (jas]io,  and  owned 
by  residents  of  Canada.    Since  1830,  tli»  cutch  of  Ijotli 
cod  and  herring  by  the  Hshennen  of  liestigouclie  and 
NorthumlierUnd  has  fallen  off  mure  than  lialf,  and  in 
Kent  has  nearly  liecoine  extinct.     But  the  inlisldtants 
of  the  port  of  (.'ura<|uet,  availing  themselves  nf  tlic 
advantages  of  their  jsmition,  have  actually  producwl  a 
large  portion  of  the  dried  cod  exported  from  the  colo- 
ny for  some  j-eara.     These  four  counties  ure  more  re- 
motfl  from  the  capital  of  New  Briuiswicit,  und  from 
the  markets  of  the  I'nited  States,  than  the  countvof 
('harlotte,  which   embraces  (irand   Menun,  nud  the 
other  islands  in  the  Bay  of  Kundy  ( where  the  lish  are 
so  liadly  cured),  and  the  attention  uf  tlm  |>eople  !< 
divided  lictween  several    branches  cf  iiid'istry;  hut 
Hshing,  as  nu  occasional   ami   irregulnr  employment 
merely,  has  commonly  proved  a  soiiri'S  of  pr.iiit,  unit 
least  has  afforded  a  fair  reward  fur  tiie  labor  and  capi- 
tal devoted  to  it.     The  Hsli  shipped  at  Caruquet  an' 
in  much  Is-ttcr  repute  than  tlicse  caught  in  tlie  liayuf 
Kundy,  and  tho  remark  is  true  of  the  produce  of  the 
Day  of  Chaleors  and  St.  Lawrence  fisheries  generally. 
It  may  be  presumed  that  then  tho  herring  does  not 
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•*b«roin«  rotten  before  ultlng;"  that,  when  lold  as 
the  "gibbed"  article,  it  I*  not  packed  witbnnt  taking 
oat  the  entralla;  and  that  the  cud  m  washed  after 
heinx  Kpllt,  ind  not  lalted  and  put  In  "  kinch"  In  all  ilH 
bliMid  and  dirt. — HABi!»it'a  Am»rimn  Fi$kerif». 

The  following  statement  exhiliitH  the  value  of  im- 
pnrlH  mid  ex|>orta  tu  und  from  the  United  Htatea  and 
Mew  lirunawlck  during  the  years  1H49  and  1860 : 

IMO. 
•l,Hlfl,740 
SMT.UUO 

The  following  ahatract  of  the  trade  Imtween  the 
United  State*  and  the  port  of  8t.  John,  New  Bruna- 
wlck Kbowa  the  number  of  shlpa  and  tonnage  entered 
inwiinl,  and  the  value  of  lm|)ortn  at  that  port  during 
the  veiir  ending  81  at  Decenilier,  1861:  Veaaela  In- 
vurd':  )>06  veaaela,  of  an  aggrngate  tonnage  of  16B,05'i 
tons  •  vttlne  of  import*,  lj(l,46H,"2l)5.  VeaHcls  outward  : 
859  veaaela,  of  an  aggro)?»to  toiin*;'*  of  64,844  toni ; 
value  of  exports,  ♦8ia,Ma5. 

The  IJniti-d  States  ex|H>rt  to  New  Brunawlck,  prin- 
cipally, hooka  and  atationery,  Indian  com,  flour, 
wheat,  lu)nlHn',  aalte<l  provlsiona,  rice,  coal,  tobacco, 
timber,  »>•  various  kinda  of  manufactured  goods,  and 
merchandiae  ;  and  receive,  in  return,  timber  of  differ- 
ent kinds  (except  pitch-pine,  oak,  loouat,  hlckor}-,  and 
black  walnut),  luml>er,  staves,  lutha,  aliingles,  apara, 
and  liab.  Ooal  und  timber  being  claaaad  among  the 
Btiiples  of  1>oth  countries,  an  examination  has  been  in- 
stituted with  a  vl:  .  to  ascertain  the  probublu  effect  of 
the  Keciproclty  Treaty  on  the  trade  in  theae  articles 
between  the  United  States  und  New  Urunawick.  To 
meet  tliin  inquiry.  It  Is  neccaaarj-  to  know  whetlier  the 
coals  and  timlwr  of  New  lirunawlck  and  the  United 
States  are  similar  in  character  und  kinil,  or  whether 
thev  differ  in  l>oth,  and  in  the  U!,ea  to  which  they  are 
applied ;  eacli  having  their  own  peculiar  advantages 
for  certain  puriH)se8. 

Dr.  .laekson,  an  American  geologist  of  ability,  in  a 
sketch  "<>f  the  early  history  and  of  the  preaent  state 
of  our  knowledge  of  the  geology,  etc.,  of  Nova  Scotlii 
ami  New  Urunawick,"  referring  to  the  mineral  pro- 
ductions of  these  provinces,  aays  :  "  The  coals  of  Nova 
Scotia  are  of  various  kinds,  and  are  wholly  different 
from  those  of  the  Unitcil  States ;  nt  least,  they  differ 
fVom  nil  the  coals  which  are  found  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Aiuilachian  Mountains,  so  that  they  do  not  enter 
into  comiietitlon  with  the  coals  obtained  from  mines 
in  the  United  States,  which  aupply  our  coaat."  In  a 
subaeqiient  part  of  thU  esany  Ur.  Jackson  remarks,  in 
substance,  that  recent  expl»rnll<m8  in  New  Brunswick 
have  brought  to  light  a  bcautit'iil  and  before  unknown 
variety  of  highly  bituminous  coal,  containing  60  per 
cent,  of  giiH-making  bitumen  and  40  per  cent,  of  coke. 
This  coal  is  a  new  variety,  particularly  adapted  to  the 
uses  of  the  gaa-houae ;  and  it  is  repreaented  by  Dr. 
Jnckson  aa  the  very  material  wanted  l)y  gas-manu- 
facturera  to  enrich  the  product*  of  our  aemi-bituminoua 
coals  of  Marj'land  and  Virginia.  In  tlie  formation  of 
gas,  this  New  Brunswick  ]>roduction  can  not  Iw  used 
alone,  l)Ut  is  mixed  with  other  coala,  in  the  proi>ortion 
of  from  one  fifth  to  one  thini ;  and  thus  gives  the  beat 
material  that  can  be  obtained.  It  also  gives  greater 
value  to  the  coke  of  our  more  aah-liearing  coals.  If 
these  facts  are  to  be  relied  upon  (and  they  are  support- 
ed by  high  authority),  it  followa  that  the  Imi>ortation 
of  tlie  New  Brunawlck  coal  into  the  United  Statca,  ao 
far  from  Interfering  with  the  aalo  of  our  own  coala, 
would  contribute,  in  a  great  meaauro,  to  make  availa- 
ble, in  the  manufacture  of  gaa,  much  of  those  which 
would  otiierwise  t)e  unauitable  for  that  purpose.  With 
these  distinctive  character*  and  different  applications, 
the  coals  of  New  Brunawlck  and  Nova  Scotia  will 
always  !ic  required,  whatever  may  be  the  aupply  of  our 
own  mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia. 
Indeed,  the  mine  near  Richmond,  Virginia,  ia  the  only 
one  in  tlie  United  States  that  furnishes  bituminous  coal 


that  will  fully  gerve  In  the  plaoe  of  the  coals  of  Norn 
S'     H. 

t  roni  the  Imports  and  export*  of  timber  between  the 
United  States  and  New  Brunswick,  It  will  be  Re«n  that 
New  Brunswick  imports  from  the  United  States  largo 
quantities  of  pitch-pine,  oak,  locust,  hickor}-,  and 
l)lack  walnut,  none  of  which  are  found  in  that  prov- 
ince; while  the  Unite<l  Stutos  receives,  in  return, 
l>oards,  scantling,  deals,  various  kinda  of  lumber,  and 
fish.  The  interchange  of  these  products  must  be 
greatly  increased  under  a  system  which  rclinves  *hem 
ftom  all  Import  duties.— f/,  S,  Com.  Ret. 

Nawoaatle.  The  following  information  is  from 
the  United  States'  consul  at  Newcastle  in  answer  to  a 
circular  iasue<l  by  the  State  Department :  "  In  this 
port  there  are  no  privilege*  that  British  or  any  other 
vesHoifl  have  which  American  v^aHola  have  not  to  the 
same  extent ;  but  tkiere  uro  restrictions  anil  extra 
charge*  at  this  port  on  the  vessels  of  some  other  na- 
tions that  have  not  treaties  of  reciprocity  with  En- 
gland, vU.,  France,  Two  Sicilies,  and  Portugal. 
Krench  vessels,  taking  cargoes  to,  or  bringing  tliem 
from,  any  place  but  France  proper,  are  subject  to 
double  the  ordinary  light-house  dues ;  also,  to  doiilde 
harbor  lights,  double  Kanisgato  dues  ;  and  In  case  the 
vessel  loads  coala  or  grindstones,  instead  of  paying  4 
cents,  or  2d.,  per  chaldron  town  dues,  aa  the  veaaela  of 
nationa  in  reciprocity,  Ifi  centa,  or  8d.,  per  chaldron,  is 
charged.  When  the  vessel  goes  to  any  place  l>ut 
Friince  proper,  such  vessels  also  pay  12  centa,  or  fkl., 
per  foot  extra  pilotage.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  Two 
Sicilies  are  aniiject  to  the  aiime  extra  charges.  Ves- 
sels Iwlonging  to  Portugal  have  the  additional  privi- 
lege of  taking  cargoes  to  or  from  their  own  colonies  on 
the  same  terms  as  to  Portugal  proper,  but  to  or  from 
any  other  country  t'ley  are  subject  to  the  al>ove  extra 
charges.  There  are,  also,  othur  nations,  such  as  some 
of  the  South  American  Stntea,  whose  vessels  are  sub- 
ject to  these  extra  charges,  but  such  vessels  never 
visit  this  port.  These  extra  local  dues  are,  neverthe- 
less, payalde  by  all  foreign  vessels  coming  to  this  port, 
l)Ut  the  British  government  satisfy  these  claims  on  the 
vessels  of  nittions  in  reciprocity. 

"  The  port  charges  on  vessel*  of  the  United  State* 
are  the  same  as  on  British  vessels.  Annexed  are  par- 
ticulars of  the  charges  on  a  vessel  of  400  tons  register, 
carrj'ing  200  chaldrons,  or  630  tons,  of  coals  and  60 
tons  of  other  goods.  Vessels  belonging  to  the  United 
States  (l>y  a  law  passed  this  (1864)  session  of  Parlia- 
ment) aro  allowed  to  carry  good*  i  any  kind  coast- 
wise without  any  restriction,  and  wiin  every  privilege 
that  British  vessels  enjoy. 

List  of  Clkarino  Ciiaruks  at  tub  Tokt  of  Nf.wcast'.e, 
niAROKO  iiM  AS  Amkrica:*  Vr-ssEi.  op  Foia  HuNuatn 
Tons  rkoistkh,  rABRTiico  Two  Huni>kk.'<  Cualdrons 
or  Coals  aku  ^ixty  Tons  or  otukk  Goo,is. 


Channel. 


V,  H.  curntifyj       Storllng. 


Iaiw  lights It)  81 

Life  boats  (onco  a  year) T8 

Plerdues 8  07^ 

Nli(lit  olllco 48 

llrinJIlnKtoii  pier 1  21 

Whlthv  pier I  8  flSJ 

RIvor  watch |  2  t)«i 

KauiHitato i  4  81 

Trinity  lights '  M  Wl 

Tow«r.iuoa}^»[«':;:;;;;;;;;;|  « ?j 

Total \'im  89 
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"  If  the  vessel  bring  ballast,  there  ia  un  additional 
charge  on  it  of  Is.  fid.,  or  aliout  HG  cents,  per  ton  on 
the  I)alla8t.  Sea  jdlotage,  in  winter,  Is.  (iil. ;  und  in 
summer.  Is.  .*kl.  per  foot.  Towage,  according  to  dis- 
tance, from  5s.  to  £3, 

''  Insurances  aro  mostly  effected  in  the  States;  the 
rate  here  run*  from  2J  to  5  per  cent.,  according  to 
aeaaon  and  class  of  vessel.  Freiglits  from  $4  84,  or 
20s.,  to  |J7  74,  or  32«.,  per  ton,  according  to  circum- 
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uaaiwi.  CummiMion  fur  purchuinK  ia  URualljr  2|  per 
cpnt.  Snl«^  are  iiiaile  cirhor  I13'  direct  riirreii|H)n(t(nc« 
or  tliroii|{h  i>|{«nU  resiUuut  licre.  'I'ervaH  viiry,  with 
the  itrticloa,  fmm  2  tu  4  uionthr.  HillH,  and  a  v»riuiit 
ili«oount  for  uiuh,  ur«  the  onlinary  terini,  Thern  ii 
uo  export  duty  puyalila  011  gom\»  lu  the  United  8(ittM. 
Them  nre  no  liilernitl  tnxea  levietl  on  any  of  the  cuin- 
inoditieH  iix^ntiimetl,  either  In  a  crude,  partially  nisnu- 
fuctured,  iir  wholly  roinplete  iitate," 

Newfoundlaud,  Colony  of,  i»  in  lat.  46'^  W 
and  61^  au'  N.,  and  Iouk.  u2<^  44'  and  61)°  81'  W. 
Arm,  ;K>,VI,\  aquure  inlle*.  K.xtrenie  lonKth,  about 
42U  miloii,  uuil  extreuM  hreui'th,  nlxiut  iUMI  nillea. 

Newfoundland  it  an  uland  lyiii^  on  thii  north-eiut 
aide  of  the  (iulf  of  ,St.  Lawrence,  luul  \»  iMiunded  on  the 
whole  eaut  shore  by  the  Atluntiv  Ocean,  on  the  north- 
wcHtand  nurtii  l>y  tho8traitof  lielleulr,  which  Hepuratei 
It  from  I.ulirador,  on  the  woKt  by  the  liulf  of  8t.  Law- 
rence, anil  on  Ui«  •outh-weat  it  approaches  at  Cn|>e 
Kuy  toward  I'ape  lir«ton,  so  ax  to  form  the  main  en- 
trance from  tlio  Atlantic  into  the  8t.  I^wrence.     Cap- 
ital, St,  ilohn'it.   'I'lie  inland  i»  of  a  xomewhat  triangular 
form,  but  without  any  uppnKU'h  to  regularity,  each  of 
its  Hides  being  broken  into  nunieroui  liayn,  harbora, 
ortM'itH,  anil  caluaries.     lt«  (icrinieter  i»  not  lemt  than 
lUOU  niilex.      From  the  sea  it  >  >»  a  wild  and  Hterile  ap- 
pearance, un<l  it.t  general  cburacU'r  iH  tliat  of  a  rugged, 
■nd,  fur  the  mo»t  part,  a  luirren  country-,     HilU  and 
vallevH  continually  Hucceed   eacli  nther,  tlie  former 
never  rining  into  mountains,  and  the  latter  rarely  ex- 
IMUuling  into  plainH,     Of  vuriuua  cliaructer,  the  hilU 
Mtnietimra  form  long,  Ikit-tuplMMl  liilgon,  and  are  oc- 
casion,tlly  rounded  and  innlated,  with  »liur|>  |ieak!)  and 
craggy  (irei'lpicen.    Tlio  vall-iyx  vary  al»o  I'mui  gently 
(loping  ileprexxiiin*  to  rugged  and  abrupt  ravine*.   The 
«ea-<'liirii  aru  Ixdd  and  lul'ty,  with  deep  water  to  their 
baaea;  anil  the  rougli  character  of  the  countr)' ii  in- 
creaKed   by  tlie  existence  of   vaat  lM>ulilun  acattcrmi 
over   it.     Thi.i    uneven   Hurfaco    ia    naturally   diatin- 
guiahed    into    wooda,    raarahea,   and    burrena.      The 
'•  wouda"  are  aproid  over  the  whole  country  wherever 
there  i»  an,,  water-cuunte,  and  are  even  found  crown- 
ing the  KUiiimitit,  ami  near  the  aea-i'oaat  are  expecially 
luxuriunt.      The  troea    conaist    priuci|>ally  of   pine, 
apruce,  Iir,  larch  (or  hackinaUck),  and  birch ;  in  aonie 
diatricta  the  mountain  aah,  the  aider,  the  aapen,  and  a 
few  othera  are  found.     Moat  of  the  wood  i^<  of  amall 
and  atuntcd  growth,  although  the  cliaracter  nf  tlio 
treoa  i>  gn'atly  varied  in  tbia  reapect  according  to  soil 
and  situation,  and  in  amall  groupa  wimxI  of  fair  growth 
and  length  may  be  found.     The  open  tracta  are  gener- 
ally callcil  "  raarahea."   Theae  are  not  neceaaarily  low, 
or  even  luvel  landa,  Imt  are  frequently  at  a  connidera- 
l>le  height  aliove  the  aea,  and  have  often  an  undulating 
Rurfuce,     They  are  o|>en  tructj,  covered  with  moaa, 
aoinetiniea  to  the  ilepth  of  aeveral  feet.      Thia  thick 
coating  of  moaa  la  preciaely  like  a  great  aponge  apread 
over  the  countrj-.     At  the  melting  of  the  anow,  it  lie- 
cnmea  tlioroughly  aatunit^l.     Numeroua  small  holoa 
and   poola,   anil   in  tliu   lower  parta    amall    alaggi.sh 
brooks  or  giilliea  are  met  witli.     liut  in  most  cases 
the  aurfacH  is  sufficiently  eligible  for  drainage,  and 
when  the  moaa  Is  atrippcd  off,  dry  ground  or  liare  roi'k 
ia  generally  found  Ijeneath.     The  "  barrens"  occupy 
the  auinmita  of  the  hilla  and  ridg?a,  and  other  elevated 
and  exiMwed  tra»'ts.     They  are  coveretl  with  a  thin 
and   scrubby  vegetation,  ciinaiating  of  berry-lH>aring 
planta,    and    dwarf    buahea   of    variiiua    kinds.      Hare 
patches  of  gravel  anil  iMiulders,  and  crumbling  fra;<- 
menta  of  rock  itre  frequently  met  with  u|K)n  the  barrens, 
which  are  generally  altogether  -leatitute  of  vegetalde 
toil.     Thea<*  dilferent  tracts  are  none  of  them  of  great 
extent ;  woods,  marshes,  and  barrens  frequently  alter- 
usting. 

Not  the  least  rem.irltable  features  nf  the  island  are 
its  lakes  and  |Kinils.  These  are  founil  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  in  almost  everj'  situation,  not  only  in  the 


valUj's,  but  on  the  hl^  '<Uiada,  and  even  In  th*  hollows 
uf  the  summits,  and  i.  the  very  tops  of  the  hills. 
They  va.y  in  size  from  (lools  of  60  yards  in  diameter 
to  lakes  80  milea  in  length,  anil  from  4  to  Ji  mllea  wide. 
The  numlier  exceeiling  i  milea  in  extent  amount  to 
s«\  erol  hundreds,  while  thoee  of  smaller  size  are  abso- 
lutely conntUsa, 

Hut  with  all  this  lake  lurfaoa,  there  are  few  large 
water-couraea ;  yet  this  abaenco  of  any  thing  which 
can  be  railed  a  navlgalda  river  Is  readily  expUined. 
The  character  of  the  natural  aurface.  Indeed,  ia  aiieh 
that  it  aliaorbs  every  new  accession  of  moisture  fnim 
rain  and  melteil  snow,  and  only  parta  with  it  again  by 
evaporation  or  n  slow  drainage  into  the  |Hinda,  the 
overHow  nf  which  is  the  only  supply  the  l)rw>ks  have. 
Thus  there  is  never  formed  a  current  sutHcieiitly  pnw. 
erfiil  to  dig  out  n  deep  channel,  or  to  l>reach  opposing 
barriers.  The  area  covered  by  fresh  water  lias  |i«en 
estimated  at  one  third  the  whole  ialand,  and  thia 
large  proportion  will  not  probably  lie  found  exoc- 
gentted. 

The  coast  of  Labrador  is  also  included  ii  the  gov- 
emment  of  Newfoundland,  to  which  it  was  annextd 
in  IHOH.     It  has  a  sea-const  of  abouk  ICH)  milea,  and  ia 
frequented  during  tho  summer  soav  ■  liy  more  than 
20.U00  llahrrmen.     This  vast  country,  inhoapitable  in 
climate  and  uninviting,  is  Inhaliitod  l<y  Kaiiuimaux 
and  MomvUn  missionariae,  in  all  numl>ering  some 
HOOO  or  10,(NM)  soldi.     Situate  in  a  severe  and  gloomy 
climate,  and  proiluclng  nothing  that  can  aup|iort  hu- 
man life,  thia  ia  one  of  the  moat  liurren  and  desulute 
of  countries.    Hut,  as  if  in  compensation  for  tliesc  ilia. 
advantages,  tlie  ten  in  Its  vicinity  teems  with  llah,  anil 
thus  thonaanda  of  hanly  adventurers  are  drawn  to  its 
ruggivl  ahrres,  and  their  induatry  and  enterprise  amply 
rewarded.     Tho  sen  In  thia  locality  Indeed  forms  tlm 
moat  valuable  flshery  in  the  world.     In  no  part  the 
mainland  of  Lalirador  exceeds  the  height  of  i>W)  feet 
above  tho  sea,  and  Is  often  much  lower,  as  arc  all  the 
islands,  exce|)t  (treat  and  Little  Mecatina.     iloth  are 
of  graiiito  rock,  and  almost  bare  nf  trees;  and  then 
are  many  pmda  of  dark   Img   water,  frequented  by 
water-fowl  and  (locks  of  Ijilirador  curlew.    The  coasts 
are  baiet  with  islands  and  rocks,  sometimes  no  intri- 
cate as  to  forbid  navigation.    There  :;re,  however,  ai<v- 
eral  harUirs  fit  for  large  vcsaels.  and  whiclt  may  lie 
safely  entered.     The  Strait  of  Ualleisle,  whicli  «opa- 
rates  the  two  parts  of  tho  government,  is  about  50 
miles  long  and  1'2  wide.     It  ia  de«p,  but  its  pxssuge  ia 
nut  considereil  a  safe  one,  owing  to  Its  currents.  There 
are  no  harltors  on  that  part  of  the  Newfoundland  cout 
which  faces  thia  strait,  and  few  on  the  up|Hiaite  coa.^. 
During  the  winter  months  the  resident  population  of 
Kuropean  descent   scarcely  numbers  800  aoula,  and 
many  of  these  have  Intermi'.rrieil  with  the  Ksquiiiiau!!. 
The  few  widely  scattered  families  reside  at  tlio  eslab- 
liahmenta   for  sen  and   salmon   Hshiiig  and  for  fur- 
trading.     Seals  and  salmon  are  very  plentirul,  anil 
the  latter  are  of  a  hirge  and  superior  deacriptiim.  Tho 
furs  of  Labrador  are  very  valuable,  and  consist  of  fox, 
otter,  aalilc,  lynx,  Imar,  wolf,  deer,  ermine,  hare,  etc. 
The  Canadian  {lartrid^  and  the  ptarmigan  iire  aim 
plonlifnl.     The  "  egging"  business  employs  a  lar;;e 
number  of  small  aclioniiora,     Tho  eggs  obtiined  are 
chiedy  those  nf  the  miirr,  liut  the  egga  of  pulliii^.  i^an- 
neta,  gulls,  eider  ducka,  and  cormoranta,  are  aUu  col- 
lected.     Halifax  is  the  principal  market  fur  these, 
although  no  amall  quantity  is  disposed  of  at  llostun 
and  other  United  Slalea'  |iorti<.     Keatliers  ar3  aU»  ex- 
tensively colle<rted  on  the  coasts  and  ialamN. 

The  average  size  of  Newfoundland  vcsaela  is  alwut 
IHO  tons.  The  chief  coasting  trmlo  cimsista  iu  carry- 
ing provisions  and  supplies  for  tlio  tiahery,  and  bring- 
ing back  the  proceeds  of  the  voyage. 

Newfoundland  pro|icr  is  divided  into  nine  diKtriot.1, 
the  iKipulation  of  wbloh,  in  Ui45,  tba  last  cenaua  year, 
wa«  as  followa;       •  ■   ••  . 
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KWIoral  fXtlrttU. 


I 

twllllnu«l»»iH'Vogo... 

Boimvlsl*  ll«y 

Trinity  B»y 

OoDcvptlon  Itajr 

HI.  .foiiir*. 

FcrrylaiKl..;.  •■•■••■•," 
rl»ri.ntl»»nil8LM»ry'i. 

Burin 

I'ortuna  Itay 

ToUl 


8,048 
4,IM 
i4M» 
IMTT 
MID 
ll,MH 


rtm»Ui. 


rodt  ■"*,! 


8,tlM 
4,ll« 

ia,i)«T 

I,»f.T 
*,WB 
1,N78 
1,»81 

,»ir 


Tola). 


0,744 
7,W7 
N,IM)I 
tM,.,M 
W,IM 
4,«70 
(1,47a 
4,808 
(MOO 


Thn  population  of  ^'awfounilUiiil  at  variouii  rioda, 
from  1H0«,  hu  bMti  ai  fuliowa  :  In  IHOO  It  wiu  20,606  { 
in  IHIU,  6-i,U7-i ;  in  IH2K,  62,167  ;  In  1H2&,  6&,71U ;  ia 
1H28,  00,088  ;  in  lHa2,  6»,28U;  in  IHIIO,  7U,706;  and  in 
1H46,  a*  above  iitatwi.  The  population  In  1861  wa«  es- 
timaUd  at  101,000  aouU. 

The  chief  (tatlnticn  of  the  agricultural  condition  of  th« 
colony,  aa  gleaned  from  the  cenHua  of  1846,  are  exhil>> 
ited  in  the  itubjoined  tulde,  showing  the  dlnpoRition  of 
land,  numlier  of  live  Rtocli,  and  agricultural  producti : 


llMWral  nilrlMa. 


TwIIIIntateandFogo.. 

HunavlXa  U»y. 

Trinity  ll»y.  • 

Conci'ptlon  Bay 


St.Jclin'i 

KiTrylsnd 

I'licentln  »nd  8t  Mary's 

Hiirln 

Kortuno  Il«y 

Total 


The  manufacturca  of  the  colony  are  very  limited, 
and  conaint  only  of  the  following  eiitabllghments :  ut 
St,  John's,  2  com,  1  saw,  nnd  1  bone  mill,  1  iron 
foundery,  and  1  brewery.  The  city  boa  goa  and  water 
works.  At  Drigus,  Conception  liay,  there  ia  1  corn 
mill  J  at  Harbor  Qrace,  1  com  mill  and  gaa-worlia ;  in 
Trinity  U*)',  1  saw  mill ;  and  ut  Groen  Day  2  saw 
niilU.     These  arc  all  that  are  noted. 

As  liefore  stated,  the  chief  wealth  of  the  colony  con- 
slats  in  its  flsherie.H.  Tlie  e.^tent  and  value  of  these  will 
lie  lie.st  uppreciuted  by  perusal  of  tho  stutiatical  returns. 

In  1846  the  nuinlier  of  tishing-boats,  etc.,  was  as 
fallows  :  boots  from  4  to  15  quintals,  8092  ;  boMa  from 
16  to  30  (luiutuls,  1025 ;  bouts  from  30  quintals  and 
upward,  972 ;  cod  seines,  870 ;  and  seal  nets,  4508. 

The  value  of  property  employed  in  the  fisheries,  on 
an  uvertgo  of  four  years,  ending  in  18-19,  has  thus 
been  stated : 

S4t  TCMels  engaged  In  tho  seal  flshcr; tl|32S,000 

(Ki     "  •'  coasting  ,t  cod-flshory        80,000 

10,089  hosts  engsgeil  In  tho  cod-ftsliery TM,876 

Stages,  flsh-houses,  and  fiukes 126,000 

4,M8net8  of  all  descriptions SS,SOO 

879  cod  nclnca 110,000 

Vat«  for  making  soal-oll 250,000 

Fishing  linplomonts  and  casks  ft^r  liver. .       I.Vl.oOO 

Totol $2^176 

The  mine  of  the  annual   product:*  of  the  colony 
during  tho  same  average  period  is  thus  stc    d  : 
949,169  nulntals  flsh  r.xportud $2,010,000 


The  uutnt  for  the  seul-f - 
show^  ill  the  subjoined  ta' 


.ty  In  1861  and  1852  U 


4,010  tlcrcos  of  salmon 

14,47ft  barrels  of  herrings. 

D0S,44«  sval-sklns. 

6.200  tons  ofscal-oll 

8,990  tons  of  ood-oll 

Fuel  and  skins. 

Bolt  sold  to  lb«  Freneli 

Valuo  of  agricultural  produce. .. . 

Fui'l 

flsmo,  vonlson,  and  wllil-fhwl. . . . 
I  TImbtir,  boards,  staves,  liinips,  otc 

Fresh  llsb  used  by  lulinbltauts 

Salted    " 

Oil  consumed  by  " 


60,Sl)0 

49,&00 

264,000 

Sfio.oOO 

5»,noo 

6,000 

69,761) 

1,011,770 

a(K),ooo 

4i),(«)0 
260,(MI0 
12.\U00 
176,000 

42,600 

Total |«,862,080 


From 

IMi.              j              IStt.               1 

Vat. 

Tuai. 

Mm.  1  V... 

8,4811     IW 

To;!;"* 

Mu. 

St  Johns. 

*t 

Harbor  Orneo 

«4 

.\»4» 

J,«9<(     04 

0,1 'iO 

«,4»4 

Spaniard's  Uay,  eto 

6 

m> 

192,      « 

671 

w 

Corboncar. 

84 

8,408 

l,22t|    82 

8,844 

l.lMi 

Brigu^  Cupids,   Poit  r    .7 
dii  Orave,  etc |        ' 

5,!109 

9,019,    «9 

8,407 

2,46« 

Trinity  and  Catallna....!    80 

2,678 

9091     .. 

New  Porllcan  &,  Hants  1 
Harbor f 

11 

927 

8a7|    15 

1,824 

662 

(Droonspond,  etc 

23 

1,740 

998i     .. 

.... 

Bay  Bulls,  Aquafurto  1 

and  Renews. ( j      •!••■• 

....        .. 

....  1 

The  chief  foreign  trade  of  Newfoundland  vessels  ia 
with  England,  8cotland,  Ireland,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Hamburg,  Urazll,  the  West  Indies,  United  States, 
and  Uritish  Nortli  America.  The  time  occupied  on 
the  voyage  to  Europe  and  l)ack  is  from  six  to  eight 
weeks.  .To  Great  liritain  the  curgo,  generally,  is  oil, 
and  to  the  other  European  countries  dried  codtlsh.  A 
voyage  to  the  West  Indies  and  back  requires  about 
nine  weeks.  The  outward  cargo  is  dried  cod  and 
pickled  fish,  and  the  inward  cargo  West  ludia  produce. 
Vessels  from  the  West  Indies  sometimes  return  by  the 
United  States,  bringing  flour  and  provisions.  Vessels 
proceeding  to  Brazil  with  dried  tish  generally  go  from 
thence  to  Europe  with  cotton,  sugars,  etc.,  and  on 
their  retam  to  tliis  consulate  bring  manufactured  goods 
from  Great  Britain.  This  voyage  occupies  them  from 
three  to  four  months.  The  trade  with  the  United 
Stutej  and  Canada  is  almost  exclusively  in  the  im- 
portation of  provisions.  American  vessels  could  be 
advantageously  employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly in  currj-ing  breadstufl's,  provisions,  etc.,  to  this 
colony,  and  dried  flsh  hence  to  the  Vv^est  Indies,  etc. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  and  v.ilue 
of  the  products  of  tlie  fisheries  exported  for  the  eleven 
years  ending  1851 : 


Y.K.. 

DiMIUIi. 

01 

atlloni. 

u. 

Seal  iklna. 

Balnoii. 

Harrioga.             1 

QnlntsU. 

Val». 

Valu«. 

No. 

Valna. 

TIareei. 

Valoa. 

BarraU. 

Value. 

ItMO 

91,6,796 

1^^70,246 

8,2lKl,5s)t 

tWl.SH.'i 

£89,408 

8,896 

£12,939 

14,696 

£9,036 

1*11 

l,n09,726 

A*l.\()14 

2,tl7:1,,')74      2iU),».S'i 

417,115 

29,961 

8,642 

12,802 

9,966 

8,861 

l*»'i 

l,007,9S0 

681.950 

2,262.081 

2»t,8ia 

344,688 

2.8.200 

4,715 

18,078 

18,839 

7.119 

18W. .... 

988,2112 

682,194 

8,lll,')12 

a8.VJ75 

681,870 

40,407 

4,068 

12,216 

9,649 

4,670 

1S44 

n52,162 

482,480 

.'l,fl(«5,8«8 

816,«9i) 

6S5,520 

89,648 

8,763 

11,946 

l:),410 

6,066 

1846 

1,0(10,!W8 

688,990 

2,219,801 

248,810 

852,202 

40,128 

8,645 

12,794 

20,11113 

11,284 

1S47 

N47,978 

489,940 

2,224,288 

229,172 

4.86,8,S1 

48,2«i0 

4,917 

9,782 

9.909 

5,111 

1S4S 

920,886 

491,924 

2,610,820 

860,,^79 

521.004 

68.426 

8,822 

6,697 

13.872 

7,644 

1S49 

1,175,167 

NW,723 

2,282,496 

2in,7l2 

3iH!,(l72 

88,780 

6,911 

10,816 

11,471 

6,671 

ISflO 

1,089,lS2 

682,969 

2,8.86,800 

809,928 

•1411,828 

60,860 

4,000 

9,200 

19,.W« 

9,779 

1861 

1,017,874 

498,014 

2,744,910 

819,977 

611,680 

76,696 

4,025 

12,024 

86,269 

18,261 
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: '  Tim  annexed  la  an  aoeoont  of  the  Teasel*  and  ton- 1  cleared  oat\7ard,  of  the  colony  of  NowfoundUnd,  in  the 
nage,  both  British  and  foreign,  entered  inward,  and  |  year  ending  6th  January,  1862 : 


Owmt>iM|,,, 


lereat  Brttata- ^.;... 

lOlbralUi. 

|Jora«y  and  Querntey 

fpain 

l>arla«al. 

iUeouiark 

lOernuuiy. 

iNaplea 

ISardlaU 

IKonuto  Statoa 

ITmcany 

Awres 

Wdly 

jZaote 

Madeira 

British  N.  Amer.  Colouii'S. 

UnlUd  Htatea 

Brilbh  Woat  iDdles. 

SpanlBh  West  liiditw 

Danish  West  Indies 

Brull 

St.  Pierre  (French) 

Total 


XritUkTMMU. 


"ii 
n 
w 

5 

86 

8 

1 


81 

's 

38 
1,188 


911,514 

MM 

1,188 

0,738 

48r 

181 


F««»l8» 


Brldahl 


30 
1 
8 

I 


4>,S43  9 

14,<98  I        11 

8,487  j 

8,826  I        19 

V,661  !'. 
tt»4 

180,929  I        S3 


Twi. 
W 


Tbnt. 


4,4SS 

T6 

474 

1,889 


003 

i,9or 

2,478 


11,688 


190 
It 

8 
18 
fO 

1 


B 
9 
1 
1 

I 
1 

664 
81 

n 

16 
1 

48 
10 


1,027 


16,117 

1,169 

461 

8,178 

11,608 

107 

8,86» 

""646 

1,168 

94 

186 

186 

63 

66,866 

8.041 

10,919 

1,980 

188 

8,841 

98 


117,778 


Foral(a  TuMb. 


VmmIi. 


86 
1 


16 

"i 


148 
76 


1,947 
"147 


Mailing  an  aggregate  of  1266  vessels,  and  142,467 
tons  (manned  by  846.i  men),  entered,  and  a-  total  of 
1106  vessels,  and  128,890  tons  (with  7741  men), 
cleared.  From  tliia  exhibit  it  will  l>e  seen  that  the 
arrivals  tx  -m  the  United  States  greatly  exceed  t'.e  de- 
partures for  this  country,  thereby  showing  the  Ijal- 
an«e  of  trade  to  be  strongly  against  this  colony. 

The  entrances  and  clearances  for  the  past  four  years 
have  been  as  follows : 


YMn. 

Esund. 

V.iwU.      1         Ton.. 

CiMna. 

VmmU.      1        Tom. 

1849 

1$5U 
ISM 
1S.V2 

1,166      1     188.888 
1.220      1     l.lS.iSS 
l,2.'f2      :     137,465 
tie.")           142,467 

1,074      i     120.643 
1,087      ;      108,796 
1,»84      ■     141,878 
1,106      ;     128,890 

The  stutistics  of  sfaip'buiiding  for  a  series  of  yea* 
exMhit  the  following  results : 

ToiM.  I  >  Tmm*. 

1,881  >|  184S. 

,,,  to^ 1,607  i    1M9. 

"*'*■  1846 81       t.728  ti  1«80. 

1847 IT  854  N  IWH. 


le>M. 
1846. 
1846. 


No. 
86 
S2 
81 
IT 


No. 
19 
80 
80 
88 


TflfM. 

794 
1,064 
1,49T 
1,806 


Ships  owned  and  regiHtered  in  the  colon}',  en  the 
Slst  Deceml>er,  1851 :  ships,  aW ;  tons,  .V»,078. 

The  total  viilne  of  the  commerce  of  the  colony  for 
the  post  five  vears,  ending  &th  January-,  1852,  has  been 
aa  exhibited  In  the  following  table : 

i^'oiuM  Of  iiiiporu. 


1848.. 

1M8.. 

IbfiO.. 

1881.. 


£S4a,4<l9 
76'.>,(«S 
770,190 
H67,8I« 
948,191 


CoitPABlTITK  STATemtW 


Valw  of oinorf. 


£S0«I,III)6 
8(>7,6S1 
876,567 
978,770 
969,761 


■:         Ti.Ulj^luO. 

I  '£1,761X614'' 
l,667,Wi9 
I,646,f67 

I      l,)M».0t<6 
1,902,948 


Tiia  KiviNDi  ANn  KxPKirDi- 


Tuaas  IN  Tur      ..as  1849,  1860,  AMD  1861. 


Colonial  dotlus  88,796 
'UrhtdiiM...  '  1.608 
From   other  (     ..  oo., 

aourcea |      ''•""' 

ToUK £(W.105 

Ex|>cndltur«       66,242 


6    8 


+-■" 


6  £69,SM1  19    0 
9        8,890  10  II 

2  i     6,142    8    0 


;     6,U2 

!£66,916 
71,807 


8  11 
1    6 


£74,2a'S    4 
2,487  18 

8,722  11 

£80.898  14 
7^T70    8 


Total  AitouaTa  aicaivxii  and  paid  ma  ma  Yaaa  aao- 

INU  8|ST  I)l«:l.(IIIIX,  INM. 

aautim  rua  tub  tbab. 

■'■  Onstoms reyonae £74,806    4  1 

Lltrhtduoa. 8,467  IS  8 

KontfUnd l,«Ul     s  4 

LlcvDDo  fhnd 849    »  9 

.  VeM  from  pnblle  nflloeni T78    8  4 


Wrom  N.  A.  olerif) ,  estimate . 


600    0    0 


TMaL £80,898  14    8 


BXPKNDiTtTais  roa  lua  ybak 

Civil  department 

Cuatoms  estibllKhment 

Jodielal  department,  ete 

Police  and  roaslstracy 

Eceleslaatlcal  aepartmont. 

LeglslatlTe  "         

PrTntlnj?  and  atatloneiy 

Jail  exjK'nses 

Coroners 

Faol  and  llRht 

Uepair*  of  conrt-houws,  etc 

"        government  buildings, 

Bellcr  of  Ihi!  poor. 

Boada  and  l>Md)C>-s 

Poalago  and  Ini'Idcntals, 

Pnblle  Instltutlona. 

Edooatlou 

Light  houses. 

Registration  of  voters. 

Interest  on  loans 

Pensions 

t'rown  lands  aet 

Loans  paid  off 

Bt.  Jolin'A  rebuilding  acts 

Ferries  and  packets. 

Postal  act 

Electric  tcleirraph 

Harbor  Uraoo  streets  acts 
St  John's  bnrying  ground 
Bteani  ronimnnlcatlon .... 
MIset'llaiieous 

Total £7.^770    8   1 

The  I^brador  coast,  as  l>efore  ol>8crved,  is  tlie  resort 
of  a  large  number  of  fishermen.  Since  the  tre.ity  of 
Paris,  this  fishery  has  Increased  more  than  si.xliil.l. 
No  accurate  account  of  the  products  can  lie  ascer- 
tained, but  the  following  is  considered  to  be  iin  iip-irnx- 
imation.  The  Nalraon  fisheries  avera(;e  unnuallv 
almnt  80,000  tierces.  The  herring  finherlcs  are  also 
very  large,  and  the  seal  fisheries  are  equal  in  viiluo  to 
those  of  Newfoundland.  Tlie  imports  of  Ijilirador 
have  been  estimated  by  the  authorities  of  Newfuuiid- 
land  at  Ji(!lK),0(X)  jior  annum,  ond  the  followinj,'  is  an 
approximation  to  the  value  of  the  ex|iorts : 

American  vosscls. »4SO,(X10 

Nova  Scotia  vossels. -ttO.OOO 

Canada  vo.mo1» 144,000 

Vesst'ls  o»  ncd  or  olmrloriMl  by  Knglish  unil  .lers.  y 

houses  hiivlng  establlshnu' nl«  on  the  coast. . .  4Sij,000 
Teasels  ownol  or  chartered  by  the  people  of  Ni'W- 

li>undland 1,100,000 


Total |2,J»l,U00 

The  total  oxports,  however,  are  by  some  perfoni 
estimated  at  (|4,00(),(M)0. 

[Authorities:  Ofiicial  Ahtfrael  nf  Cetitui,  Wii; 
JitUim  showing  Ihr.  Value  0/  Articleii,  etc.,  Imiiortsd, 
and  the  NvirfimntUand  Almtmac  for  185.1,  furnislied  by 
Hon.  James  C'rowdv,  (.'oloninl  Secretarv ;  Martin'i 
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0 
0 

i 

0 
5 

n 

! 

n  0 

16  10 

10  0 
13    I 

t  0 

18   4 

0    0 

0  0 

l:l   8 

5   1 

the  resort 

treaty  of 

sixfoil), 

1)6  agc'iT- 
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Jtritiih  CoIoMM  (London  edit.) ;  Ahdrbws'b  Xeport  on 
Colonial  and  Lake  Commerce  (U,  S.  Sen.  Doo.  112, 
p«rt  viii.,  p.  (^78) ;  Stport  of  the  Committee  (Canada)  io 
prepare  a  Statement  of  Ike  PopulatioH,  Ittcome,  Exptnd- 
ihtre,  and  Dtht  of  the  Province*  of  British  North  Amer- 
ica (Jni^e,  1863),  «tc.,  etc.] 

Trade  with  tlte  United  Stalet. — The  great  staple  of 
thii  colony  is  derived  from  its  extensive  fisheries.  An 
elafiorate  and  interesting  account  of  those  may  be 
found  in  Mr.  Andrews's  Report  on  Canada,  etc.,  al- 
ready referred  to. 

''  18W.  till. 

IninorU  from  Nowflanndland  Into  C.  8. . .  $68,aT0  {98,220 
Bxporta  to  Newfoundland  IW>m  U.  8 TeT,6iS0         951,266 


The  trade  of  Newfonadland  with  other  coontries 
than  the  United  States,  partioolarly  with  Spain,  Pory 
tugal,  Italy,  and  the  Brazils,  is  mnoh  more  oxtenxive, 
in  proportion  to  its  commercial  capabilities,  tlian  is 
that  of  any  other  North  American  colony.  The  heavy 
balance  against  that  island,  in  its  trade  with  the 
United  States,  may  suggest  a  reason  why  it  seeks  • 
Earopean  market  for  so  large  a  portion  of  its  products. 
The  United  States  export  to  Newfonndland,  beef,  pork, 
pitch  ind  tar,  com-meal,  flour,  rice,  tobacco,  and  gen- 
eral merchandise.  It  may  be  seen  from  the  following 
table  that  flour  and  pork  amount  to  fully  three  fonithii 
of  the  total  exports  from  this  country  to  Newfoundland. 


CoMrAEATIVB  StATEMKNT  ■ZIIIBITINa  TUR    QUANTITIES    AND   VaLUKS  OF  TBB  PaiNCIPAL  AbTICI.18    IliPORTKD  IXTO  THX 

Port  or  St.  Jonn's,  K.F.,  rsoii  ins  UMrrnD  Statu  or  Aukrioa,  durino  toe  Years  1888,  18M,  and  186B. 


DeurlpUon  of  yooda. 


Apothecaries'  wars 

Bacon  ami  lianis owts. 

Bcof,  salted bbls. 

Bread • o"*"' 

Butter • ," 

Candles v.., lbs. 

Coffeo ,..,,,..,.^....cwt». 

Indian  corn bnsb. 

Indian  meal. .  ....•.........:. .bbls. 

Flour • 

Hardware  and  cutlery 

Leather  and  leather  wares 

Molasses falls. 

Porli.talted bbla 

Bam gaUs. 

Tea '•>»■ 

Tobacco,  mannikotured 

MlKollanMus > 

Total 


I8U. 


U«— Uty. 


VahM, 


829 

6T9 

7,910 

1,649 

84,908 

210 

T25 

8,0S6 

(AlU 


12,630 

9,289 

14,881 

90,678 


•997 

8,088 

6,868 

89,857 

87,688 

11,104 

2,789 

608 

84,640 

in«,8&5 

682 

18,246 

8,410 

18b,860 

9,724 

26,077 

45,418 

88,568 


i      Qnnnllly. 


810 

856 

9,849 

1,647 

74,188 

268 

8,688 

11,498 

61,498 


89,9.S8 

11,859 

18,084 

159,763 


661,801  90 


V»lu«. 
•1,353  18 

3,510  68 
10,418  52 
68,476  48 
85,968  10 
10,685  63 

8,861  44 

8,316  44 

65,308  68 

488,406  00 

1,186  80 

18,616  26 

10,867  00 

146,883  88 

7,468  86 
40,480  00 
8^789  26 
24,497  61 


Qtumtltyi 


Valno. 


256 

1,028 

6,896 

8,568 

116,104 

.<ifl5 
7,818 

l^l46 

7^847 


N617 
16,018 

8,218 
42,716 


•1,291  84 

4,190  00 

11,750  00 

89,105  00 

89,685  00 

17,407  88 

8,360  88 

9,160  00 

88,585  00 

841,688  60 

6,479  80 

20,387  25 

2,210  00 

887,040  00 

1,806  48 

10,826  00 

36,381  60 

88,160  81 


T,048  48    I 


1,407,788  64 


8TATRMNT  EXIItBITINO    TUB  ABTIOIBS  MADE   rREE  BT  TUB 

Kitcii'BOCiTY  Treaty,  tbb  Value  or  buou  importeu, 
AKU  TUB  Amount  ok  Ditties  paid  tiibbeon,  oubinu 
TUK  KiscAL  Yeab  endimo  June  80,  1864. 


ArtlelM. 


■^°'v.l«of«. 
peril       I""'' 


(Train,  Hour,  and  breadstuff. 

Anlmala,  free 

"       dutiable 

Fresh,  smoked,  and  salted  meat 

Cotton-wool,  free 

Seeds,  plants,  abrubs,  etc.,  fieo. 
••         "         "  dutiable 

Vegetahh* 

Undrlcd  fruits. 

Dried        "    

KUh  of  all  kinds 

Products  of  Qsh,  and  of  all 
,    othiT  creatures  living  In  the 

<    water. 

Ponltrv 

lC(t(t»  ■'■ 

Hides  and  skins 

Fiira,  undrwved 

iTalLi,  undressed 

illnwrouiiht  store 

Unwmught  marble 

Butter 

Cheese 

Tallow 

lUrd 

Horns 

ManuruB i 

Ori's  of  metals,  free ' 

i       "         "       duUoblo 

Coal 

I'ltoh,  tar,  and  turpontlne.. . . 

Ashes 

Fire  and  other  wood 

All  other  wood 

I'olts 

Wool 

Flsholl 

lilce 

Broom  corn 

Bark 

'Oypsura,  itruund 

I       "       uuground,  tut. 

Orlndstones 

Vw  atutft 

iHemp,  flax,  tow,  unniannrd, 
Tobaooo,  uniiuwufaoturod. . . 

lK»««- 

Total 


20 


80 
20 
80 
80 
8« 


80 
20 

6 
10 
80 
10 
80 
80 
80 
10 
80 

6 


20 
80 

6 
6 

80 

5 


DiiUai. 


(8,906,078 

76,404 

836,648 

M»l 

125 

18,810 

666 

108,806 

18 

18,698 

t01,«71 


1,016 

6,600 

84,789 

18,920 

8 

10,7.'58 

4 

120,811 

127 

87 

837 

1,421 

18,700 

nifl 

254,175 

75 

4,441 

674,051 
84,689 
60,182 

110,402 


978 

see 

118,318 
38,865 
14,717 

iois 

12,600 


(781,214 

46,183 
1,086 


111 

80,501 

8,738 

6 

180,384 


1,100 
1,786 
1,898 

1,076 

i\m 
m 

8 

167 

71 


las 

76,432 

15 

88-< 

318,606 

114,S10 

4,927 

80,764 

22,080 


195 
70 

l,itl8 
788 

"874 
634 


Staple  Articles  or  PRonnoE,  and  tueir  Quantities, 
expubtkii  from  the  Port  or  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land, TO  THE  UNrrBD  STATES  OF  AMEIUOA,  IN  TUB 
Ybabs  1868,  1864,  AND  1855. 


DoacripUon  of  goodj. 

Flsb,  cod quintals 

'    salmon tierces 

'    herring bbls. 

on,  seal tuns 

"  cod " 

|Sklns,seal No. 


ists. 


jCtnantlly. 

Bi;886" 

1,860 

8,810 

6 

886 

6,00 


Qnanlltv. 


14,862 

1,070 

907 

6 

41 


I8U. 


Qganllly. 


60,867 

8,145 

8,040 

88 

187 


NUMBEB  AND  ToXNAOB  OF  UNITUD  STATES'  VeSSBLS  ABRiV- 
INO   AT  AND  OLEARINO    FBOH  THE    PoBT  OF  8t.  JoUBIB, 

nnniNO  tub  Ykaks  1863,  1854,  and  1855. 

Knkred.  Cl«ar«^., 

Yean. 


1888. 
18M. 
1856. 


VeewU. 
.  10 
.  18 
.     42 


Toni. 
1.808 
8,170 
9,107 


VeMflli. 

10 

11 

48 


Tcini. 
1,808 
8,868 
9,107 


...  H7Ma68 >l,624,57r| 


"  Article  8.  It  is  agreed  that  the  articles  enumer- 
ated in  the  schedule  hereunto  annexed  [the  preceding 
list],  being  the  growth  and  produce  of  the  aforesaid 
nritish  colonies,  or  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  ad- 
mitted into  each  countr)*,  respectively,  free  of  duty." 
The  colonies  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  articles  are, 
Canada,  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince 
Edward's  Island.  With  respect  to  Newfoundland,  ar- 
ticle 6  provides  as  follows :  "  And  it  is  hereby  further 
agreed,  that  the  provisions  and  stipulations  of  the  fore- 
going articles  shall  extend  to  the  island  of  Newfound- 
land, so  fur  ns  they  are  applicable  to  tlint  colon]'. 
But,  if  the  imperial  Parliament,  the  pro^  iiicial  Par- 
liament of  Newfoundland,  or  the  United  Mutes,  shall 
not  embrace  in  their  laws,  enacted  for  currying  this 
treaty  Into  oBiict,  the  colony  of  Newfoundland,  then 
this  article  shall  be  of  no  effect ;  but  the  omission  to 
.nake  provision  by  law  to  give  it  effect,  by  cither  of 
the  legislative  bodies  aforesaid,  shall  not  In  any  way 
impair  the  remaining  articles  of  this  treaty."  This 
treaty  Is  limited  to  ten  years,  with  the  usual  notice  of 
Vi  months  by  either  of  tho  high  contracting  parties  who 
mny  wish  to  terminate  tho  same.  Date  of  exchange 
of  ratiflcntlons  of  the  treaty  at)Ovo  referred  to,  Sep- 
tember 9,  1864.     Date  of  President's  proclanmtlon  of 
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the  samp,  S«ptamber  11,  1854.  Date  of  its  acceptance 
by  Canada,  iSA  September,  1854  ;  by  New  nruna wick, 
lltU  Novitmlier,  1854 ;  by  Nova  Scotia,  December  16, 
1864 ;  by  Prince  Edward's  Uland,  11th  October,  1864 ; 
and  by  Newfoundland,  14th  November,  1855. — U.  iS. 
Com.  Diiiett,  1K56.  See  Hdnt'8  Mer.  Mag.,  x.,  880; 
Fkasek,  x.xxii.,  740;  Ecler.  Jia\,  xiii.,  81G. 

ITew  Oranada  is  the  most  important  of  the  three 
republicB  into  which  tlie  South  American  republic  of 
Colombia  reaolved  itself  at  the  dissolution  of  that  con- 
federation in  1831.  Till  1810  it  was  a  vice-royalty 
under  the  Spanish  crown,  but  subsequentl}*  a  part  of 
the  republic  of  Colombia,  the  middle  and  western  por- 
tions of  which  it  now  emljruccs.  New  (iranada  is 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the 
east  by  the  republic  of  Venezuela,  on  the  soutli-east 
by  Brazilian  (iuiana,  on  the  south  by  the  republic  of 
Ecuador,  imd  on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It 
lies  mostly  between  the  equator  and  12°  N.  lat.,  and 
between  70='  and  83°  W.  long.  Area  about  480,000 
square  miles. 

The  Uttno.1  or  plains  of  the  Orinoco  extend  over  the 
entire  tract,  stretching  away  to  the  western  banks  of 
the  Orinoco  and  to  the  Cossiquiare,  between  the  Rio 
Negro  on  the  south,  and  the  Kio  Apure  on  the  north. 
As  far  south  as  the  Vichada,  the  northern  part  is  a 
complete  level,  averaging  only  .100  feet  almve  soa-lcvel 
near  the  mountains,  whence  it  gradually,  but  almost 
imperceptibly,  declines  toward  the  Orinoco,  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  palms  that  occur  at  great  intervals 
uU  over  the  plain,  and  some  low  bushy  trees  along  the 
rivers,  this  tlistrict  ia  quite  destitute  of  trees.  During 
the  rainy  season,  which  is  from  April  till  November, 
rain  falls  in  torrents,  uccompanicil  with  fearful  thun- 
der-storms, which  usually  occur  Iwtweeu  two  and  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon ;  Imt  tlie  contrast  is  very 
striking  in  Decemlier,  January-  ami  February,  when  u 
cloud  never  crosses  the  sky.  This  immense  plain  is 
not  at  all  lit  for  cultivation  ;  but  innumerable  bonis  of 
cattle  and  horses  find  abundant  ))asturi!  on  it  during 
the  niiny  season,  though  they  sutler  much  during  tlu- 
dry  montlis,  from  November  till  April.  The  wet  Boa- 
son  if,  on  an  uvera^"!,  8°  Kahr.  hotter  than  the  dry, 
and  the  mean  annual  tem|)erature  Is  MO^  Fahr. 

The  principal  rivers  of  New  Granada  are  the  Mag- 
dalena  and  ('auca,  which  run  their  whole  course  within 
the  territiirv  of  the  republic,  taking  their  rise  in  tlie  .\  ti- 
des near  the  southern  frontier,  and  after  flowing  Ticarly 
the  entire  length  of  the  country  from  south  to  north, 
unite  in  one  channel,  and  discliarge  their  combined 
waters  through  n  delta,  by  three  channels,  into  the 
Caribliean  .Sea,  alKiut  W,  long.  T.'i'',  Hesides  these 
two  principal  streams,  a  large  numl>er  of  tliu  tribu- 
taries of  the  Orinoco,  having  their  sources  in  the  dif- 
ferent ranges  of  the  Andes,  drain  the  Haunt  ul  the  east. 
Of  these,  the  princi|Hil  are  tite  Apure,  Meta,  Vichuda, 
(iuaviare,  Kio  Negro  and  Jupuru,  on  tlie  mutual  boun- 
dary' with  Ecuador.  The  lakes  of  New  (iranadi  are 
inconsiderable;  the  most  celebrated  is  the  (iuatavita. 
not  far  from  the  city  of  llogutd,  into  which,  it  is  af- 
flrmeil,  large  treasures  were  thrown  by  the  natives 
during  the  .S|>anish  invasion  and  conquests. 

The  mineral  riches  of  Now  (jranaibk  are  consider- 
able, ami  mostly  occur  in  the  western  declivity  of  the 
three  ('balus  of  the  Andes,  They  consist  of  salt-rock, 
lead,  iron,  copper,  mercury,  platinum,  silver,  and  giild. 
Along  all  the  central  and  western  declivity  of  the 
Andes  g(dd  is  found,  and  is  obtaincil  by  wo.ihing  the 
sand  of  llie  rivers,  as  well  as  that  on  the  sides 
and  f(K>t  of  some  hill',.  It  is  found  on  the  plateaux  of 
Cucuta  and  liinina  in  the  eastern  Andes,  where  silver 
also  is  olitaincil  in  considerable  (|uantity.  Theru  are 
also  some  very  rich  mines  in  the  mountain  region  lie- 
twcen  the  Kios  Cauca  and  Mogdalena,  north  of  N,  lut. 
6^°.  Platinum  is  fuund  in  the  westeru  declivity  of 
the  western  Andes,  and  mercury  in  the  valley  of 
Santa  Kosa,  near  Antioquia,  and  near  the  I'oas  of 


Quindiu  in  the  central  Andes.  Copper  Is  found  in 
the  eastern  Andes,  near  Pamplona,  and  north  of 
Tunja.  Iron  and  coal  occur  in  the  mountains  l)order- 
ing  on  the  table-lands  of  Uogoti,  and  lead  in  various 
parts  of  the  eastern  Andes.  In  some  mountains  north- 
east of  liogotd  large  masses  of  rock-salt  are  found  and 
it  is  worked  by  the  government.  Large  quantities  of 
salt  are  furnished  also  by  salt-springs  in  the  same 
mountains. 

From  the  great  diversity  of  surface,  soil,  and  cli. 
mate  of  New  (iranada,  the  natural  productions  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  embracing  almost  everj-  variety  found 
in  the  temperate  as  well  as  in  the  tropical  zone.  The 
chief  olijects  of  culture  over  the  table-lands  of  Bogota 
and  the  district  north  of  it,  along  the  western  slopes  of 
the  eastern  range,  are  the  cereals  as  in  Europe  the 
aracacha-root,  and  potatoes ;  but  in  the  river-vallc^-s 
and  on  the  coast-plains,  maize  is  the  chief  grain  culti- 
vated, with  rice,  sweet  potatoes,  and  plantains.  As 
articles  of  commerce,  are  cultivated  coffee,  cotton  co- 
coa,  tobacco,  some  sugar,  and  indigo.  The  forests 
abound  with  numerous  kinds  of  useful  tiuilier  trees  - 
but  those  converted  into  articles  of  exirart  are  the  wl 
wood,  Brazil,  Nicaragua,  and  fustic  trees,  which  grow 
most  abundantly  in  the  forests  of  the  Santa  Slartu 
chain.  The  balsam  of  Tolu,  so  named  from  a  viUatfo 
near  Cartagena,  is  collected  largely  on  the  banks  uf 
the  Kio  Sinu,  and  ipecacuanha  on  those  of  tlie  Hio 
Magdalena ;  cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  is  obtained  in 
large  quantities  in  tho  region  of  the  ,Slcrra  ilc  .Sautu 
Marta,  as  well  as  in  several  other  places  ;  cochineal  of 
the  finest  quality  is  procured  from  the  banks  of  the  So- 
gamozo.  Previous  to  the  discover)-  of  this  couutrv  liv 
Europeans,  horses  and  cattle  were  unknown  in  these 
regions  ;  but  now  tasajo,  or  jerked  beef,  and  hides  a< 
articles  of  commerce,  are  furnished  by  the  immense 
herds  of  cattle  which  tho  llanoa  su|i|)ort ;  anil  mules 
horses,  and  cattle  are  exported  to  the  West  Inilies. 

The  jMipulation  of  New  Granada  are  dcscenilants  of 
the  Spaniards  who  have  settled  there  during  the  three 
last  centuries,  and  some  of  the  native  tribes  intermixed 
with  a  few  negroes.  Very  different  degrees  of  civil. 
Izatlon  are  found  among  tho  native  tribes.  Before  the 
Invasion  of  the  Spaniards,  those  of  the  tnblc-laniis 
along  tho  eastern  Andes  had  organized  a  piilitical  sys- 
tem, and  made  some  progress  in  the  simpler  arts  of 
civilization.  These,  with  the  Indians  in  the  vallor  of 
the  upper  Magdalena,  are  still  the  best  husbandmen 
in  the  republic.  Between  the  Pacific  and  the  western 
Andes,  nearly  all  the  population  are  descendants  of  tho 
aboriginal  native  trilies,  whose  progress  in  the  arts  of 
civilized  life  is  very  small,  and  almost  c.xclusivelv 
owing  to  tho  few  Spanish  priests  scattered  among  them 
as  missiiinaries.  None  but  the  ilcsccndants  of  llnro- 
(leans  ilwcll  in  the  treeless  llnna.i ;  and  their  (Hcupatuin 
is  the  care  of  the  herds  of  mules,  horses,  anil  cittle. 
Wandering  Indians,  still  in  a  very  burlinious  state, 
occupy  the  southern  wooded  portion  of  tlie  llnnos.  The 
niuiilH'rs  of  the  re»pe<'tive  races  occupying  Xew  (iran- 
nla  have  been  estimated  liy  llubner  as  follows;— 

While  Cauraslans 45il,i»»0 

Native  clvlll/eil  Americans Illll.iviil 

Neitroc'i sn.iNni 

Metis  (iloscenilsnt*  ofSpaDlards  and  natives)   DSV.iKki 

Mulaltoes '.'M,i)fli) 

Hanii'.ves m,m 

ZsnilxM  (in  MsKdalcnal \w.m 

(Juailroiies ,10,000 

Tutsi  estliiiniud  population  In  KV), 'J,:t(l.'l,i)i)il 
Agriculture  luilils  the  first  place  in  the  Industry  of 
New  < iranada.  Klie,  cotton,  tobacco,  loma,  suKar, 
and  tropical  fruits,  are  among  the  prudiiitiuns  of  tlir 
coa.st  region  ;  while  tho  elevated  plains  yield  inauf, 
wheat,  and  all  tlie  products  of  a  temperate  /one,  Ilic 
cultivation  of  the  soil,  however,  is  carried  un  verv 
carelessly ;  and  reclaimed  laud  liears  but  a  small  |iro- 
portion  to  the  whole.  On  the  llaiiog  toward  the  (Iri- 
noco,  almost  tho  sole  w'cupation  of  the  people  is  the 
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rearinp;  of  cattle  and  horsea.  Af^cultnre  in  chiefly  in 
tho  linnds  of  the  converted  Indians,  who  manifeat  a 
vrry  decided  prediiection  for  these  labors  of  peace. 
Mnnufacturing  industry  is  of  »o  Uttlu  importance  that 
it  run  hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  republic.  It  is 
limited  to  bonie->made  coarse  woolens  and  cottons, 
adnpted  for  the  use  of  the  lower  classes  only.  At  Bo- 
gota, the  capital,  and  the  other  principal  towns,  indeed, 
straw  hats,  carpets,  and  some  other  articles  are  made, 
but  in  no  case  does  the  native  industry'  become  com- 
mensurate with  the  demands  of  the  countr}-,  so  that 
nearly  all  manufactured  goods  in  use  are  imported. 
Mining  is  carried  on,  but  only  to  a  very  inconsiderable 
ieffree.  There  is  a  silver  mine  at  Santa  Ana,  in  Bo- 
gota, the  only  one  now  worked  ;  and  gold  is  col- 
lected in  a  few  localities.  Emeralds,  diamonds,  and 
pearls,  are  also  obtained.  The  salt  mines  of  Zipaquira 
are,  however,  extensively  worked.  With  the  exce|>- 
tion  of  this  last,  the  mining  business  of  the  country  is 
left  entirely  to  the  poor  and  ignorant. 

The  principal  ports  of  New  Granada  are — on  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  Santa  Marta,  Cartagena,  Chagras,  Kio 
de  la  Hacha,  and  Portobello  ;  on  the  I'acitic,  Panama 
and  Buenaventura.  Steamers  now  navigate  the  Mag- 
dulena ;  and  the  only  railway  in  the  country  is  that 
from  Aspinwall  to  Panama. 

('briatopher  Columbus  discovered  terra  firma  in 
149S,  and,  during  his  fourth  voj-age,  on  the  2d  of  No- 
vember, 1502,  found  Chagres  and  the  Bay  of  Limones, 
called  also  Navy  Bay.  Different  governments  have 
Ijeen  established  throughout  the  Oranadian  territor}-, 
while  Spanish  colonies ;  a  vice-royalty  was  at  length 
formed  iu  1732,  of  what  are  now  the  republics  of  New 
(iranada  and  Ecuador.  In  1810,  New  Granada  8e|)a- 
rated  herself  from  the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  main- 
tained a  constant  war  until  1824,  wlien  the  Spanish 
anny  was  conqueretl  by  the  republican,  of  which  two 
thirds  consisted  of  (Jolomliians.  Bolivar,  tlio  most 
(li»tinguislied  leader  of  tho  Spanish-American  revolu- 
tion, was  the  first  proposer  of  tho  union  of  Venezuela 
ami  New  Granada,  in  1818 ;  and  wlien  the  Congress 
of  Anjjostura  met,  curly  in  18U),  the  fundamental  law- 
was  enacted  whii'h  estulilislied  Colombia,  on  tho  17tli  of 
December  of  that  year.  Venezuela  separated  liersclf 
in  Xoveml)er,  1829,  and  Ecuador  in  May,  1830;  anil 
tlio  central  part  of  Coloinl>ia  instituted  il.setf  the  re- 
pulilic  of  New  Granada  on  tlie  21st  of  November,  1831. 
In  WM.  tlie  constitution  of  tlie  State  was  sanctioned, 
under  tlie  form  of  a  democratic  repulilioan  government, 
bv  dividing  the  supreme  jwwor  into  the  executive, 
legisi.dive,  and  judicial,  under  a  central  regimen,  but 
giving  :o  the  provinces  a  municipal  corporation,  tliat 
each  Bcctl  Ml  miglit  legislate  in  its  local  allairs.  The 
rejjublic  was  divided  into  jirovinces,  tliesc  into  can- 
tuns,  and  tlio  cantons  into  iiarochial  districts.  The 
State  recognized  no  national  religion  ;  liiit  lias  declared 
that  it  will  pay  for  the  Catholic  WDr.sliiii,  and  protect 
tiranaclians  in  its  exercise.  The  law  of  Colombia, 
which  attrilmted  to  itself  the  law  of  patronage  exer- 
cised liy  Spain,  has  continued  in  vigor  to  the  present 
time.  The  republic  was  first  divided  into  18  provinces  ; 
and  they  have  since  licen  increased  to  ,1").  The  cou- 
stitutiim  of  1832  was  reformed  in  1813,  without  any 
variation  in  the  I'ormof  governiiieiit. 

Cumniercial  relations  between  the  United  States  nod 
New  I  iranada  are  regulated  by  treaty  of  Di'icmber  12, 
IHIli,  proiluimed  .Inue  12,1818.  Tho  following  sum- 
mary presents  the  principal  commercial  features  of  this 
trciiiy ; 

There  shall  be  a  perfect,  firm,  and  inviolable  peace 
and  friendslii|i  lictweeii  the  two  reiiuldii  •..  No  favors 
to  he  granted  by  either  Jiarty  to  other  iiathms,  wh!'h 
!-liall  not  liecome  coiiimon  to  the  other.  .Mutual  bene- 
liti  in  trade  and  residence  to  be  equally  enjoyed.  The 
coasting  trade  reserved  by  each  country  to  its  own 
ting.  iMpialization  of  <luties  granted  by  each  country 
un  vcs.sels  aud  their  cargoes.  The  privileges  respecting 
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drawbacks  equalized  to  the  flag  of  each  in  the  ports  of 
either.  Importations  and  exportations  of  articles,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  into  or  from 
the  other,  equalized  as  to  duties  with  similar  importa- 
tions and  exportations  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
All  prohibitions  as  to  articles  of  import  or  ex|)ort  to  he 
equal  in  each  country  as  respects  the  flag  of  the  other ; 
the  three  preceding  stipulations  to  apply,  whether  the 
vessels  proceed  from  their  own  ports  or  from  foreign 
ports,  respectively.  The  citizens  of  either  country  to 
be  free  to  manage  their  own  business,  as  well  with  re- 
spect to  shipping  and  its  incidents,  as  to  purchases, 
sales,  etc.,  in  the  countrj'  of  the  other ;  and  this  privi- 
lege to  be  enjoyed  personally  or  by  agents — they  being 
in  all  these  cases  treated  as  citizens  or  subjects  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  In  case  of  embargoes,  detention 
of  vessels,  etc.,  for  public  or  private  uses,  full  in- 
demnity to  be  allowed.  The  vessels  of  either  party 
seeking  refuge  in  the  ports  of  the  other  to  be  pro- 
tected. Vessels  captured  by  pirates  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  owners.  Assistadce  to  be  given  in  cases  of 
shipwreck,  etc.,  in  the  ports  of  each  to  the  vessels  of 
the  other,  in  the  sarao  manner  as  to  the  national  flag. 
Citizens  of  either  country  authorized  to  dispose  of  their 
personal  goods  and  real  estate  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  other,  by  sale,  donation,  testament,  or  other- 
wise ;  and  their  representatives,  being  citizens  of  the 
other  country,  to  succeed  to  their  said  personal  goods 
or  real  estate,  whether  by  testament  or  oi  inteiiato, 
and  to  tiike  possession  thereof,  either  by  thenr.>elves  or 
others  acting  for  them,  and  to  dispose  of  the  same  at 
their  will,  paying  only  such  dues  as  the  inhtbitants  of 
the  country  are  subject  to  in  like  cases.  Protection  to 
persons  and  property  formally  guarantied,  whether 
such  persons  are  transient  or  dwellers  in  the  territories 
under  tlie  jurisdiction  of  cither  party,  respectively ; 
and  access.to  the  legal  tribunals  of  eacl^  country,  free 
and  unrestricted,  granted  to  tho  citizens  of  the  other, 
on  the  same  terms  as  to  the  native  or  other  citizens  of 
such  country.  Liberty  of  conscience  ond  the  free  and 
unrestricted  rites  of  burial  guarantied.  Both  parties 
ut  liberty  to  trade  with  those  at  enmity  with  the  other. 
Free  shiiis  to  make  free  gooils,  contraband  of  war  ex- 
ceptc<l.  Enemy's  pro])erty,  to  be  protected  by  a  neu- 
tral Hag,  must  be  ship|>ed  within  two  months  aftei 
<l«claration  of  war.  Articles  contraband  of  war  speci- 
fied. Blockade  defined  to  bo  the  besieging  or  blockad- 
ing of  those  places  only  which  are  actually  attacked  by 
a  belligerent  force  capable  of  preventing  tho  entry  of 
the  neutral.  All  contraband  articles  liable  to  confisca- 
tion. In  case  of  blockade,  vessels  to  be  turned  away, 
but  not  detained.  Vessels  entering  before  blockade 
nuty  i|uit  uniiudested.  During  a  visit  at  sea,  armed 
vessels  t-o  remain  out  of  cannon-shot.  In  case  of  war, 
sea-letters,  ccrtilicates  of  cargo,  etc..  to  be  furnished, 
showing  to  wliom  the  pro|)erty  belongs.  In  case  of 
war  lietwccn  the  two  nations,  merchants  allowed  time 
((i  months  to  those  residing  in  jiorts,  and  12  months  to 
those  residing  in  the  intei-ier)  to  arrange  their  business, 
transport  their  cflV'cts,  etc.  Citizens  of  other  occupa- 
tions, who  may  lie  est.iblishcd  in  the  territories  of  the 
I'niteil  States  or  of  New  Granada,  to  be  respected  and 
maintained  in  tho  full  enjoyment  of  their  personal 
liberty  and  property,  this  protection  being  deiiendent 
on  their  conduct.  No  confiscation  of  debts,  etc.,  in  the 
event  of  war.  Citizens  of  the  United  .States,  thidr 
vessels  aud  merchandise,  placed  on  tlio  same  fo.itiiig 
as  those  of  New  Granada  in  tho  ports  of  Panama. 
Kight  of  transit  across  tho  Isthmus  of  I'unoina  guaran- 
tied to  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  and  no  other 
or  higher  tolls  to  be  exacted  from  them  than  from 
citizens  of  New  Granada.  Tho  United  States  guaranties 
to  Now  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  the  Isthmus. 
Citizens  to  bo  held  personally  responsible  for  infring- 
ing any  articles  of  tho  treaty  ;  but  reprisals  not  to  be 
authorized,  nor  war  declared,  until  justice  has  been 
demanded  and  refused. 
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An  additional  article  provides  that  the  two  republies 
will  hold  and  admit  as  national  ahlps,  of  one  or  the 
other,  all  those  that  shall  he  provided  by  thoir  respec* 
tive  governments  with  a  patent  issued  according  to  its 
laws.  The  treaty  to  continue  in  force  twenty  years 
ftrom  the  date  of  its  ratiflcation,  and  after  that  period 
the  usual  twelve  months'  notice  required.  The  navi- 
gation and  tariff  regulations  of  New  Granada  are 
marked  by  a  spirit  of  lilierality,  though  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  republic  has  not,  as  yet,  attained  any 
considerable  Importance.  The  commerce  of  the  United 
States,  however,  with  that  republic.  Is  thought  to  la- 
bor under  some  disadvantages,  as  appears  from  the 
following  extract  from  a  late  consular  return  :  "  Our 
commerce,  by  treat}'.  Is  put  on  the  footinf;  of  the  most 
favored  nations.  But  this  Is  nominal  only ;  for,  in  the 
list  of  dutiable  articles,  those  supplied  by  the  United 
States  are  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  such  as  come 
from  England,  France,  and  Germany.  1  can  not  now 
give  you  many  instances  ;  but  my  recollection  is,  that 
ttour,  bacon,  and  provisions  generally,  as  well  as  com- 
mon hats,  iMWts,  and  shoes,  may  be  enumerated.  The 
articles  mainly  produced  by  the  United  States  being 
taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than  articles  produced  by  En- 
gland, etc.,  etc.,  creating  a  practical  discrimination 
against  us,  necessarily  operates  as  a  double  Injury  in 
the  exchange  for  the  products  of  this  country.  •  •  • 
These  matters  should  be  corrected,  and  there  should  be 
a  stipulation  Inserted  in  the  treaty  (.should  a  new 
treaty  be  entered  into)  prohil)iting  the  provinces  from 
adcling  any  tax,  direct  or  indirect,  except,  perhaps,  to 
enforce  boiuijide  inspection." 

The  principal  commercial  ports  of  Now  Granada  are 
Santa  Martha,  Cartagena,  and  Panama ;  the  aggre- 
gate trade  of  which  ports,  for  the  year  1852,  is  given 
in  the  following  statement : 

OoMMRRCK  or  Nrw  OaaMADA,  IMM. 


Pitadial  porta. 


Cartagena.. 
»t.  Martha. 
Il'anama.... 

Total.. 


Kourad.                1                a—ni.               \ 

gkllM. 

Tool. 

IIMp<. 

Ton.. 

I8.784 

4.i»;  1 

188,*1« 
"l5l,69J 

114 
Mi 

14,871 

4,167 

148,8»> 

lu» 

48 
»7 

483 

l«Mrt 
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Cariaicena  ...         381,D4«  Drr.  stcrl.     W,'2II7  livr.  storl. 
8t.  Martlia...  84.7H4        "  I8.MH 

rMiaina. »0!t,S6!<,Uon  fhtno.       S,4ift,0()*       " 

The  i<ulijoined  analysis  of  this  statement  will  show 
the  distriliutiun  of  the  commerce  of  New  Granada  for 
the  year  speciUed : 


Kni^lanit  and  colonlps  c^i'SK 

Krance V*1 

I'nileU  Hutes 4-«S 

('urscua 2-54 

Bt.  Tlwimas «-8l 

Barillrila 0«it 


Per  tmX. 

Cuba. o-ao 

Holland 0'4» 

Hanse  Towns. 0  40 

Mexico «'i1 

Siialn OKrt 

Jilcarapia 010 


The  imfiorts,  during  the  same  year,  consisted  of 
printi'd,  dyed,  and  white  cDtlons,  calicoes,  an<t  other 
similar  tissues;  silks,  linens,  wcMdcnK,  hardware,  fur- 
niture, manufactures  of  nietaN,  meilitinul  drugs,  wines, 
S|iirils,  Hour,  and  provision*  generally.  The  iliief  ar- 
ticle of  ex|K>rt  was  Kold,  of  which  the  amount  for  this 
year  was  about  91,(KM),(H)l). 

A  i-iini|uiriiu)n  of  exports  fur  a  nnnilier  of  years  ex- 
hiliits  the  fait,  that  thi'  iiuantity  of  gold  exported  has 
i^ither  r>-mained  stjtinnary  or  slightly  dlniinislu'd. 
Tlic  cause  is  not  found  in  any  deliclency  in  the  auri- 
fiTDUs  resourceM  of  the  country,  as  the  mines  of  Antio- 
ipiia,  and  thuse  in  the  country  along  the  Pacilic,  on 
tlie  Kio  /ulla  and  the  l(ii>  llacha.  contain  large  quan- 
tities of  the  precious  metnis ;  but  the  dilKi'ulties 
attending  the  truns|>ort«ti(m  of  heavy  machinery,  in- 
di>|M>nsable  in  working  the  mines  of  Antioquia,  sc-.iii 
tu  Iw  Insuperable,  beyond  a  certain  weight.  Until 
g<uid  mads  shall  have  l>een  ei<talilishiil,  and  the  mines 
thereby  rendered  more  accessible,  but  little  iuipruvu- 


mont  in  the  mining  industry  of  this  region  (the  richest 
in  New  Granada)  can  be  expected. 

Large  quantities  of  gold.  In  ingots  and  dust,  enter 
into  the  clandestine  trade  of  the  republic,  of  which  no 
account  can  be  taken  in  the  official  returns. 

Next  to  gold,  tobacco  is  the  most  important  article 
in  the  export  trade  of  New  Granada,  and  Its  most  pro- 
ductive staple.  The  soil,  la  many  parts  of  the  repul)- 
lic,  is  peculiarly  adapte<l  to  the  growth  of  tobocco,  and 
its  production  might  be  made  a  source  of  the  principal 
agricultural  wealth  of  the  State,  under  a  dlATerent  svs. 
tem  of  properly  regulated  industry.  The  quant'itv 
exported  in  1848  exceeded  that  of  the  preceding  vea'r 
by  85  |)er  cent. ;  and  the  returns  for  several  preceding 
years  exhibit  a  regular,  though  not  so  large,  augment- 
ation. 

Cabinet-maker's  wood  and  dye-stuff's  rank  next  in 
the  exports  of  the  country.  In  1848,  they  amounted 
in  value  to  (1(11,500.  The  large  bulk  of  these  pnHlucts 
is  sent  to  the  United  States,  in  part  exchange  fur  pro- 
visions,  cotton  goods,  furniture,  medicinal  drugx,  and 
sundries.  Excellent  coffiee  and  cocoa  are  raised,  chieltv 
in  the  valley  of  Cucuta  ;  whence  transported  to  Msra- 
callM),  in  Venezuela,  they  enter  into  the  returns  of 
Venezuelan  exports. 

In  addition  to  these  products  of  New  Gramuln  a 
new  S|iecies  of  bark  has  recently  been  discovered 
which  promises  to  become  a  valuable  article  of  com- 
merce. A  letter  from  a  mercantile  bouse  in  Limdun 
to  a  correspondent  in  New  Grunada,  written  in  ISJ.i 
says :  "  We  Imported  last  year  17,000  seroons  (hiim- 
per«  or  baskets)  of  New  Granada  and  500  seroons  of  llo- 
fivi  bark.  The  New  Granada  all  sold  j  hut  the 
Boli\  i.in  being  held  for  a  monopoly  price,  is  still  in 
the  market — proving  that  this  kind  has  verj-  little  de- 
mand." 

Dclondre,  in  hln  new  work  on  quinine  barks,  gives 
an  analysis  of  a  New  (iranadian  bark  containin;^  <iuitc 
as  much  quinine  us  Kollvlan  calisaya.  If  the  ralimivu  i>r 
Santa  K6,  or  fusagasuga  and  pitaya  barks  cif  NVw 
Granada,  had  been  introduced  into  the  market  kfon- 
the  Itolivian,  there  would  be  no  question  uliout  the 
quality  of  the  alkaloids  they  yield. 

There  seems  a  probability  that  this  New  (iranHiiian 
bark  will  soon  enter  largely  into  the  export  trade  of 
that  country.  The  chemical  test  to  which  it  lius  Wen 
subjected  in  England,  has  already  stani|ie<l  it  a!<  a  val- 
uable acquisition  to  the  niateri.i  mediea  ;  and  tliR  per- 
i(«lical  scarcity  of  quinine,  which  sometimes  riises  that 
article  to  a  most  exorl)itant  price,  will  render  it  still 
more  |K)pular.  In  reference  to  this  bark,  iinil  other 
valuable  products  of  New  (iranada,  a  report  "uintiitN 
in  .luly,  IH,")!!,  to  the  French  goveriiineiit,  relitivo  tu 
the  commercial  movements  of  Frani'e  in  New  lir.iniid.i 
says:  "  Formerly,  that  republic  had  no  nlhcr  e(|iiiva- 
lent  to  offer,  in  exchange  for  foreign  iner(h,iiidi>e,  than 
the  gold  of  its  mines."  The  alx)litioM,  in  iH.'i.t,  of  the 
monopoly  of  tobacco,  however,  has  given  a  new  stim- 
ulus to  agricultural  ill(lu^t^y,  and  attracted  numlier* 
to  tlio  cultivation  of  tliat  article.  This  «nrii  uliuni. 
movement  is  not  the  only  benefit  accruinj;  to  Sew 
(tranada  from  tlie  suppression  of  this  ni(>no{u>lv.  In 
bringing  the  capllalisis  of  the  cciuntry  in  cont.iit  witli 
foreign  liiercliatits,  it  has  taujjht  them  to  apjireriiti- 
better  than  formerly  the  immense  wealth  to  he  foiui'l 
in  the  soil  of  the  republic.  Thus,  (piini|uina,  whirh 
has  remained  alniiist  unknown  since  the  depirtiire  if 
the  Spani.irds,  lius  been  a  second  time  discovered  iti 
lM.'i:l,  anil  has  already  eiiti'red  into  their  i  r|Hirt-,  and 
will  soon  become  a  considerable  article  auioe„'  the 
staples  uf  New  Cranaila.  Thi<  cultivation  of  nnni, 
formerly  limited  to  th«  consuinption  of  the  counlrv, 
h,'is  also  biM-n  largely  extended,  and  is  now  liecoiue  an 
article  of  export. 

The  navigation  laws  of  New  Granada,  by  a  deeroe 
of  the  Senate  and  (!hamlj«r  of  Itepresenlutives  of  that 
republic,  beating  date  May  27,  lHi:l,  a  translation  of 
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which  U  subjoined,  undergo  some  modiflcations  In  fa- 
vor of  foreign  commerce,  as  followi : 

AitTicLiE  1.  Tlie  following  port*  and  territories  of 
tlio  province  of  Choco  shall  be  free  for  all  nations  in 
the  world,  from  Janaary  1,  18M,  for  twenty  3'ear8 : 

1.  The  ports  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  territor}"  wa- 
tered by  the  River  Atrato,  from  its  mouth  to  its  con- 
fliiencD  with  the  River  Guito,  comprehended  l)etween 
till!  western  chain  of  the  Andes  and  that  branch  of  it 
tuwiird  the  eastward  which  separates  said  province 
frcim  that  of  Antrio-Chin. 

2,  The  ports  of  the  Paciflc  and  the  territory  watered 
by  the  River  Sun  Juan,  from  its  eml)ouchuro,  as  far  as 
the  ritv  of  Xavita,  contained  between  the  alrave- 
mentioned  chain  of  the  Andes  and  that  branch  of  it 
wlilch  separates  it  toward  the  southward  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Uuenaventura. 

Akt.  2.  Consequently,  no  custom-houses  can  be 
established  in  said  ports  and  territories  within  the  time 
gpei'ilicd  ;  nor  can  unj*  duties  be  levied,  save  those  of 
toll,  passage,  and  excise,  corresponding  to  the  muni- 
cipal revenues,  and  in  conformity  with  the  existing 
laws. 

Art.  8.  In  order  to  recover  the  duties  on  importa- 
tion of  foreign  merchandise  which  may  l)o  introduced 
for  the  consumption  of  the  interior  of  the  rest  of  the 
province,  and  other  provinces  of  the  rppulilic,  there 
shall  bo  cstttblislied  two  custom-houses,  one  in  the  citj- 
of  Quibdo,  and  the  other  in  the  city  of  Navita,  with 
necessary  officers,  etc.,  etc. 

Aht.  4.  The  executive  power  is  authorized,  when 
it  deems  it  indispensaljle  for  weighty  motives  of  public 
convenience,  to  assign  other  ports  for  custom-houses 
than  tliose  expressed  in  this  law ;  in  which  case,  the 
maritime  ports  expressed  in  article  1,  and  the  territory 
comprised  between  the  coasts  and  the  spot  on  which 
such  cu.'itom-houses  shall  l)o  fixed,  alone  can  enjoj' 
t'reedom. 

Another  decree  of  similar  importance  to  the  interests 
of  foreign  commerce  was  published  in  the  official  paper 
of  the  New  (Jranadian  government  of  tlie  20th  of  .July, 
l«5(i,  in  virtue  of  legislative  autliority,  docljiH:.g  Car- 
tagena a  free  port  for  the  commerce  of  uU  nations,  from 
the  Ist  of  SeptemlHsr  ensuing.  By  tliis  decree,  how- 
ever, vcs.iels  will  continue  to  pay  tonnage  duty,  con- 
formalile  to  the  law  of  the  25th  of  June  last  in  relation 
to  that  subject.  The  exemption  from  import  duties  is 
circumscribed  to  the  wulled  portion  of  tlie  city,  and 
heme  does  not  apply  to  giHHls  carriocl  to  the  outside 
villages  of  Cabrero,  Ilocagrande,  Kspinal,  and  Manga 
i  I'ic  do  la  Popa.  Counterfeit  money,  and  iSpanish, 
Colombian,  and  Granadian  money,  under  tlie  standard 
ofO.yOO,  as  well  as  copper  not  sold  for  tlie  use  of  the 
republic,  are  proliibitcd ;  also,  rum,  and  its  coin|H)undH, 
to  long  as  the  legislature  sliull  not  dfcroe  the  free  man- 
ufacture and  sale  of  that  article  Vessels  must  ex- 
liiliit  the  usual  pajwrs  on  entering  the  port ;  and  whon  u 
vessel  is  only  going  to  leave  a  part  of  her  cargo,  tlie 
captain  must,  witliin  twenty-four  liiiurs,  present  a 
manifest  of  what  lie  intends  to  1  md,  and  what  to  leave 
on  board.  If  the  vessel  come  in  search  of  a  market, 
and  not  for  tlie  dctennine<l  piirpiiso  of  biniliiig  her 
goods,  tlie  captain  will  lie  allowed  forty-eight  hours  to 
present  a  manifest  of  what  he  intends  to  land  and  what 
to  rcl.iln  on  liouril.  If  tlie  vessel  ciimo  in  ballast,  a 
manifest  will  not  be  miuircd,  l)Ut  tlio  visiting  otlicer 
will  satisfy  himself  that  sucli  is  the  state  of  the  vessel. 
A  vessel  fnini  anotlier  port  of  tho  republic,  or  from  a  i 
[Hirt  of  a  nation  in  wliicli,  i)y  virtuo  of  stipnlations  en- ; 
tercil  into  with  this  republic,  liy  treaty  or  conventiiui,  , 
mcrcliandise  put  on  board  in  the  ports  of  such  nation  ; 
must  be  accoiu|)anied  by  liills  of  lading,  will  lie  re- 
quired to  pniduce  liills  of  lading  for  articles  wliicli  may  | 
hav>>  iH'en  ship[ic<i  in  said  |Mirts,  and  a  general  manifest 
fur  tlie  remainder  of  the  cargo  nut  emiiraced  in  such  : 
bill.  The  cajituin  or  supercargo  not  fulfilling  these 
regulations  must  leave  |iort  immediately  ;  tirut  paying  ' 


tonnage  duty,  unlets  exempted  from  such  payment  by 
the  law  of  the  26th  of  June,  before  cited.  Vessel*  car- 
rj-ing  a  mail,  and  steam  or  sailing  packets,  shall  b« 
visited  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night,  and  in  like 
manner  their  goods  and  the  baggage  of  their  passen- 
gers may  be  landed.  A  custom-house  officer  will  board 
vessels  at  Bocachica.  When  the  vessel  contains  goods 
subject  to  import  duties,  the  hatchways,  etc.,  shall  be 
closed  and  sealed  by  the  commanding  revenue  officer, 
packets  being  excepted  from  this  regulation;  after 
which  formality,  the  custom-house  officers  will  retire, 
leaving  a  suitable  guard,  which  shall  be  relieved  daily. 
The  seals  on  the  hatches,  etc.,  are  not  to  be  broken, 
except  bv  the  commanding  officer  who  placed  them 
there,  u\  .ly  his  deputy.  The  decree  embraces  a  num- 
ber of  additional  provisions  in  relation  to  the  discharge 
of  cargo,  custom-house  inspection,  re-exportation,  etc., 
etc.,  and  is  accompanied  by  an  explanatorj'  note  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  New  Granada. 

The  coasting  trade  of  New  Granada  is  open  to  all 
foreign  vessels,  but  only  foreign  steamen  are  permit- 
ted to  navigate  the  riven  of  the  republic.  This  is  an 
important  privilege  to  foreign  vessels,  and  one  which 
is  destined  to  stimulate  American  enterprise  in  this 
nelghlioring  republic.  When  the  repairs  of  the  canal 
connecting  the  harbor  of  Cartagena  with  the  Magda^ 
lena,  now  in  progress,  under  the  superintendence  of  an 
American  engineer,  shall  have  been  completed,  the 
internal  trade  of  Wew  Granada  will  be  the  means  of 
developing  more  fully  its  great  resources,  and  bringing 
to  market  the  tobacco,  India  rubber,  quinia,  hides, 
com,  cocoa,  colfee,  sugar,  etc.,  the  production  of  which 
can  be  increased  to  an  incredible  extent.  When  this 
canal  shall  have  been  completed,  Cartagena  will  be- 
come the  great  emporium  of  New  Granada — at  least  of 
20  of  the  principal  agricultural  provinces,  containing  a 
population  of  1,628,471  inhabitants.  The  present 
t'lriff  regulations  of  New  (iranoda,  to  be  found  in  Part 
II.,  have  been  in  force  since  May  1,  1855;  but  by  a 
late  act  of  Congress,  tho  manumission  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  is  to  lie  suppressed,  and,  in  lieu,  the  additional 
dut}-  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  total  amount  of  the  import 
duty  is  to  lie  increased  to  60  |jer  cent.  The  port  regu- 
lations of  New  Granada  are  such  as  are  deemed  neces- 
sary, OS  well  in  view  of  the  general  convenience  and 
safety  of  vessels,  as  to  answer  proper  police  and  harbor 
discipline.  Places  are  pointed  out  into  which  uU  rub- 
bish, etc.,  is  to  bo  thrown.  Ballast  is  to  be  taken  in 
and  thrown  out  under  written  authority  uf  proper  of- 
ficers. Cannon  are  not  to  be  tired  without  permission 
of  the  captain  of  the  port.  At  Cartagena,  it  is  for- 
bidden to  sound  tho  upper  or  interior  channels  of  the 
port,  or  to  have  any  communication  with  the  shore 
between  eight  o'clock  at  night  and  tive  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  It  is  also  forbidden  to  disembark  any  indi- 
vidual Jicforo  the  visits  uf  the  officers  of  customs  and 
captain  of  tho  port.  For  tho  violation  of  any  of  these 
regulations,  tines  are  imposed,  varying  from  10  to  40 
dollars,  according  to  tlie  nature  of  the  case. 

There  are  no  quarantine  regulations  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  New  Granada,  and  consequently  no  bills  of 
health  are  required.  No  light  or  hospital  money  is 
levied.  No  local  impost  is  charged.  At  tho  port  of 
Suvunilla  there  is  a  water-tux  upon  all  vessels  arri  ng 
there  of  $4  each,  inijiOKed  by  the  provincial  legislature. 
Pilots  are  employed  and  paid  by  govemiuei.t.  'I'lioir 
duty  is  to  visit  all  vessels  requiring  their  assistance, 
and  all  vessels  coining  from  n  foreign  porturo  required 
to  pay  the  full  fees,  whether  they  tuko  on  board  u 
pilot  or  not.  The  fee  is  $11,  in  and  out.  Theru  is 
also  a  fee  uf  4>C  40  to  be  paid  to  the  captain  of  the  port 
on  visiting  the  vessel,  und  .•fl  (iO  for  tho  interpreter. 
With  the  exception  of  tho  interpreter's  fee,  this  amount 
is  also  levied  on  New  Granadian  vessels.  By  a  decroo 
of  the  CJongress  of  New  (iranada,  liearing  date  June 
li),  185ti,  which,  like  that  of  July  20,  already  given, 
comes  to  hand  as  thesu  sheets  go  to  press,  new  ngu- 
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Utions  rc8pc(;tini{  tonnage  dues  are  establiihed,  of 
which  a  trnnslation  U  given  a«  follows:  "Tonnage 
dues,  port  dues,  pilotage,  and  vuit  faea,  shall  be  the 
same  in  all  the  ports  of  the  republic,  including  the  free 
ports  of  tiie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  Cartagena,  Choco, 
Buenaventura,  and  Tomaco,  and  the  following  sums 
shall  be  collected :  1.  Every  vessel  under  100  tons 
shall  pay  40  cents  per  Granadion  ton  for  her  capacity. 
2.  Evdry  vessel  exceeding  100  tons  shall  puj'  40  cents 
per  ton  for  the  tint  100  tons,  and  20  cents  per  ton  for 
each  toil  over  the  suine,  3.  Tonnage  duos  shall  only 
be  paid  at  the  tirst  |iort  at  which  a  vessel  Couches,  pro- 
ceeding from  foreign  countries :  vessels  pn>cee(ling 
from  one  port  to  another  in  the  republic  shall  not  pay 
tonnage  dues.  4.  War  vessels  of  the  count  ~',  or  of 
friendly  nations,  and  transports  assimilated  'jo  them, 
which  may  touch  at  the  ports  of  tlie  republic,  shall  not 
pay  tonnage  dues.  6.  The  executive  may  exempt 
from  toiinage  dues,  and  permit  to  coast,  sail  or  steam 
vessels  that  agree  to  convey  tlie  mails  between  the 
ports  of  the  republic,  sud  carry  such  correspondence 
gratis  as  muy  be  entrusted  to  them.  Those  that  do  not 
agree  to  this,  shall  |iay  tonnage  dues,  cash,  in  hurd  dol- 
lui-s  of  the  country.  6.  Vei<8elH  arriving  in  ballast,  or 
which  load  in  New  tiranada,  shall  not  pay  tonnage 
dues ;  neither  shall  those  chartered  to  bring  immi- 
grants to  the  republic,  when  the  number  of  the  same 
exceeds  50.  Tonnage  dues  shall  bo  charged  at  the 
Isthnms  |>orts  from  the  1st  S«pteml>er  next ;  the  pro- 
duct shall  be  divided  «<(ually  lietween  the  State  and 
general  govenimcnt." — C'tmi.  Ilel.  V.  S.,  vol.  iii.,  1857. 
Since  January  1,  18o0,  Panama,  and  all  the  other 
ports  on  the  Isthmus,  havi>  been  free — Aspinwall,  of 
course,  included.  The  only  duties  levied  at  these  free 
ports  are  navigation  dues,  as  alwve  given ;  from 
which,  however,  the  vessels  in  the  service  of  the  Pan- 
ama railroad  nt  Aspinwall  are  exempt  by  charter. 
In  February,  1855,  Pun^mu  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent State,  with  the  jx)  it  ve-sted  in  the  legislature 
tu  establish  cuslom-Lout  es,  or,  in  othor  words,  to  abol- 
ish the  existing  freciloin  (>f  it.s  (lorts.  It  is  nut  very 
likely,  however,  that  the  new  State  will  bu  ilispu!<ed  to 
talie  any  legislative  ai'tion  by  which  the  exi.sting  fran- 
chise of  Aspinwall  would  be  abolished,  or  even  abridged. 
This  new  .State  has  now  lieooine  the  principal  centre  of 
comuirrcial  interest  in  this  republic.  In  1H52  there 
entered  and  cleared  at  its  Pacilic  port  (the  |xirt  of  Pan- 
ama) UOt)  ve.isels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  277,735 
tons,  of  which  'Hi  entered  ttuuting  cargoes,  including 


specie,  to  the  value  of  ^60,478,000 ;  and  there  cleared 
297  vessels,  with  cargoes  valued  at  nearly  $50n,nno. 
In  this  movement,  the  number  of  vessels  under  the 
American  flag  waa  159,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
163,118  tons;  under  the  British  flag,  138  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  88,070  tons ;  and  under  the  Frenc^h 
flag,  20  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  5830  tons.  The 
freights  under  the  United  States'  flag  were  valued  at 
1^1,935,000;  those  under  the  British,  lA  98,000,000; 
and  the  remainder  of  the  total  given  above  was  dis- 
tributed between  the  South  American,  French,  and 
other  European  flags.  The  American  and  British 
freights  included  the  gold  dust  brought  down  from 
Califomu  by  the  steamers  for  the  former,  and  the  sil- 
ver  brought  up  the  coast  for  the  latter,  in  neither  case 
including  the  large  amounts  in  the  hands  of  passen- 
gers.    See  Panama. 

The  total  amount  of  gold  and  silver  which  passed 
through  Panama  in  transit  in  1853  was  (|52,037,78.'i. 
The  countries  whence  this  sum  was  exiiorted,  and  the 
amounts  from  each,  are  given  as  follows : 

California |42,62T,!«2 

Moxleo 2.7ft\0(m 

I'oru  aiKJ  ClilU 6,,6S4,H7« 

Australia 60,557 

ToUI |M,087,7ra 

Tho  total  number  of  passengers  who  crossed  the 
Isthmus  the  same  year  was  23,t)!IO,  of  whom  1:)  9H7 
cume  from  California,  and  0753  were  proceeding  to 
that  country.  In  1855  the  total  number  of  pass(<n)|;er9 
that  crossed  the  Isthmus  was  28,704.  Of  this  num- 
ber there  cumc  from  California  10,015,  and  then!  pro- 
ceeded  to  that  Stute  1(!,28!),  all  in  American  stiMuiPrs; 
by  the  British  steamers  there  canio  from  Euroiic  l:]no 
passengers,  and  there  proceeded  to  E:  'opc  1100.  Tlie 
transit  of  gold  and  silver  the  same  year  amounted  t'> 
♦40,407,907.  This  amount  was  brought  from  the  f  il- 
lowing  jmints : 

Sun  FrancLwo 181,671,^15 

Chill  and  IVni 6,S5i..M;) 

Mexico 1,B«7,9«1 

Panama 518,.'i58 

Total ^,407,907 

The  total  exports  of  New  (Iraimda,  during  the  year 
ending  Dccewilwr  .')1,  1853,  amounted  to  J.'lfl.f  19,,")9') 
65.  Of  this  aggregate  amount,  Cartigona  expdrtcil 
$17,913,146;  Cucuta,  94,153,898;  Coanapnlo,  .*14 . 
312;  Kio  Hacha,  ^628,009  10;  Savanilla,  $8,105' 72H 
25 ;  Tumaco,  934,442. 
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l'rnui)>al  /''irf*.  — Cliogrt's,  a  sea-|K>rt  town  of  New 
Granada,  Central  America,  on  the  northern  >'i>aKt  of 
tho  Isthmus  (if  Panama,  at  the  nmutli  nf  tlii^  (.'liagres 
Uiver,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Lutitiide  nf  fort  .San 
I.<irenxo9°  18'  6"  .\.,  long.  79^  59'  2"  W.  It  is  a 
mere  collection  of  huts,  with  u  harlxir  only  for  vessels 
drawing  10  or  12  feet  of  water;  liut  it  has  fre(4ueut 
tnifllc  wi'.h  I'anuiiia,  and  is  .'ioiiictimes  resorted  to  by 


shipping  from  the  I'nited  States,  Cartagena,  ami  the 
Britisli  West  Indies. 

I'anama,  a  city  and  sen-port  town  of  \ew  (!r;m«il«. 
on  the  Pacilic,  .'18  miles  south-enst  of  Cliagres,  lat.  R° 
56'  N.,  long.  79''  31'  2"  W.  Population  estini.ite,!  nt 
7000.  It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  projeitin„'  into 
the  Bay  of  Panama,  and  has  uii  imposing  aspect  fnmi 
the  sea.     Its  streets  are  well  ventilated,  and  it  U  aaiil 
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to  be  cleaner  than  most  Spaniah  American  citie§.  It 
U  encircled  by  irregular  and  not  very  atrong  forttflca- 
tionii,  conetnioted  at  different  periods.  The  houses 
are  partly  of  wood,  straw,  and  other  fragi  '  materials. 
The  tides  daily  rise  and  fall  from  20  to  27  feat,  so  that 
it  is  peculiariy  well  fitted  for  the  repair  and  building 
of  stilps.  The  Panama  railroad  has  one  of  its  termini 
here,  and  another  at  Asplnwall,  on  Manznnilla  Island, 
Hvry  Bay.  Trains  talie  about  four  hours  in  passing 
from  sea  to  sea.     See  Panama. 

Cartagena,  or  Carthagena,  a  strongly-fortifled  city 
and  sea-port  of  New  Granada,  South  America,  of  which 
republic  it  is  the  chief  naval  arsenal,  capital  of  the 
province,  on  ■  sandy  peninsula  in  the  Caribbean  Sea. 
Lat.  of  the  dome  10°  25'  86"  N.,  long.  75°  84'  W. 
I'upuliition,  10,U0O,  nine  tenths  of  whom  are  a  mixed 
klacli  race.  Its  excellent  port  is  defended  by  two 
forts,  and  is  the  only  harbor  on  the  north  coast  of  New 
(jrantda  adapted  for  repairing  vessels.  Cartagena  is 
the  principal  dipdt  for  the  produce  of  the  provinces 
watered  by  the  Cauca  and  Magdalena  Rivors,  and  is 
connected  with  the  Magdalena  by  a  canal.  It  exports 
sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  hides,  specie,  bullion, 
etc.  Under  the  Spaniards,  this  city  was  the  seat  of  a 
captain-general,  and  one  of  the  three  tribunals  of  the 
Inquisition  in  America.  It  was  the  first  town  that 
proclaimed  independence,  and  in  1815  endured  a  most 
vigorous  siege,  and  was  subdued  only  by  famine. 
Papulation  of  the  province,  103,783. 

New  Hampshire.  It  ia  situated  between  lat. 
ii-^  41'  and  46°  U'  N.,  and  70°  40'  and  72°  80'  W. 
long.     It  contains  8,030  square  miles. 

PopuhUion  in  1790,  was  141,885 ;  in  1800,  138,858 ; 
in  1810,  214,4«i0i  in  1820,  244,161 ;  in  1880,  269,828; 
in  1840,  284,574 ;  and  in  1850,  817,864. 

JCarty  Hittory. — John  Mason,  one  of  the  first  emi- 
nent settlers  of  the  north-eastern  coast  of  New  En- 
gland, having  agreed  with  Sir  Ferdinando  Georges  to 
malie  tlie  I'iscataquu  the  division  .line  between  them, 
FoKUOM  CoMuaaca  or  tui  Btatk  or  Naw  Ha 


took  subsequently  fVom  the  Plymouth  Council  a  pa- 
tent of  what  lies  between  that  river  and  Merrimack, 
and  he  called  that  tract  of  land  "New  HamptMrr," 
Iwcause  he  had  been  Governor  of  Portsmouth,  in 
Hampshire,  in  England. 

In  the  }'ear  1680  Mew  Hampshire  separated  from 
the  province  of  Massachusetts,  and  was  established  as 
an  independent  royal  province.  It  yrux  afterward 
united  again  with  Massachusetts,  but  in  1749  finally 
separated,  and  has  existed  since  that  time  as  an  inde- 
pendent community,  first  under  the  name  of  "  M«  Prov- 
ince of  Ntto  Ilampthire,"  and  since  1770  under  that  of 
"  the  Sfate  of  New  J/antpihire." 

The  Connecticut  River  has  its  source  in  the  high- 
lands, on  the  north  border  of  the  State,  and  its  west 
branch  forms  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Canada  to  within  one  mile  of  the  45th  degree 
of  north  latitude.  Its  general  course  is  south  by  west, 
and  dividing  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  it  passes 
through  the  western  part  of  Massachusetts,  and  the 
central  part  of  Connecticut,  where  it  enters  Long  Is- 
land Sound.  Merrimack  River,  the  Pemigewassit 
branch,  rises  near  the  Notch  in  the  White  Mountains, 
and  is  joined  by  the  Winnipiseogee,  70  miles  below  the 
source  of  the  former.  It  here  tai:es  the  name  of  Mer- 
rimack. The  Androscoggin  and  Saco  Rivera  rise  and 
have  a  part  of  their  course  in  this  State. 

Granite  is  plentiful  throughout  the  State,  and  also 
marble  and  limestone.  Iron  ore,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  and 
cop[)er  exist,  some  of  which  have  been  worked  to  ad- 
vantage. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  2,251,488  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,140,926  of  unimproved  land  in 
farms.  Cash  value  of  farms,  $55,245,997,  and  the 
value  of  Implements  and  machiner>-,  $2,814,125.  Uve 
Stock. — Horses,  84,233;  asses  and  mules,  19;  milch 
cows,  94,277 ;  working  oxen,  59,027 ;  other  cattle, 
114,606 ;  sheep,  384,756 ;  swine,  63,487  ;  value  of  live 
stock,  $8,871,901. 
sipsiiiai,  raoH  Ootoiikb  1,  1820,  to  Jdlv  1,  1856. 
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Mannfaelura,  tie Then  were  in  the  SUte  In  1860, 

48  cotton  factories,  with  •  capiul  invested  of  tlO,974,- 
700,  emplo,vinf{  2,916  males  and  9,'2!)6  females,  pro- 
ducinK  sheetings  valued  at  $8,801,749;  91  woolen 
factories,  with  a  capitil  of  12,647,600,  employing  878 
males,  and  1,031  females,  manufacturing  1,712,840 
yards  of  cloth,  and  166,200  IIm.  of  yarn,  valued  at  $2,- 
489,967 ;  1  estalilishment  with  a  capital  of  •4,000,  era- 
ploying  80  person.'*,  producing  200  tons  of  pig  iron, 
etc.,  valued  at  $17,3<MI ;  26  establishments  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $282,700,  employing  874  persons,  and  making 
6,764  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $871,710;  2  es- 
tablishments with  A  capital  of  $4,t)00,  employing  6 
persona,  manufacturing  110  tons  of  wrought  iron  val- 
uo<l  at  $10,400;  178  tluuring  snd  grist  mills,  80  saw 
mills,  16o  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of  $441,076,  era- 
ploying  518  persons ;  40  printing  olH(ws,  2  daily,  86 
weekly,  1  semi-monthly,  and  2  monthly  newspapers. 
Capital  invested  in  manufactures,  $18,242,114 ;  value 
of  manufactured  articles,  $28,lt>0,60ii. 

Agriciiihiral  Products,  <<<•.— Wheat,  186,668  bush- 
els; rye,  188,117;  Indian  com,  1,678,670;  oats,  978,- 
381 ;  iwrley,  70,266 ;  buckwheat,  66,266 ;  peas  and 
beans,  70,866 ;  potatoes,  4,804,019 ;  vuluo  of  products 
of  the  orchard,  $248,668 ;  produce  nf  market  gardens, 
$66,810 ;  |M)un<ls  of  butter  made,  6,977,066 ;  of  cheese, 
3,l!l6,66.'i;  maple  sugar,  1,294,868;  mnlosses,  9,N11 
gallons ;  lieeswax  and  honey,  117,140  ixiunds ;  wool, 
1,108,476;  Hsx,  76.52  ;  silk  cocoons,  4,1!)1 ;  hops,  267,- 
174  ;  t4)hacco,  60  ;  hay,  tons  of,  698,864  ;  clover  seeds, 
829  l)ii^<h('ls  ;  other  gra.^s  seeds,  8,071 ;  flux  seed,  180; 
and  were  made  .144  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  home- 
maae  manufactures,  $398,436 ;  of  staughtered  ani- 
mals, « 1.622,873. 

/'rimipid  I'tni. — Portsmouth  is  the  only  sea-port  in 
the  8ta(e.  It  is  situated  on  the  south  side  »'  the  Pis- 
cataqua  Kivrr,  on  a  |)eninsula,  three  miles  'rom  the 
sea,  lat.  48°  40'  N.,  long.  70°  46'  W.  The  asriwr  is 
one  of  the  l)est  in  the  world  ;  it  has  42  feet  water  at 
\o\  iile  through  the  while  channel,  and  the  current 
is  suiiicient  to  prevent  it  from  freezing.  The  United 
States'  Navy  YanI  is  located  on  an  island  near  the 
main  bank  of  the  river.  The  city  has  valuable  mitnu- 
factures  and  a  large  foreign  and  countrt*  trade,  and 
l>eing  intersected  by  the  line  of  railroads  lietween  Itos- 
ton  and  Portland  is  connected  thereby  with  all  the 
New  Kngland  and  Canada  towns ;  a  railroad  also  ex- 
tends to  Concord.  The  tonnage  of  Portsmouth  in 
1866.  was  84,690  tons. 

The  princip.i.  places  in  this  State  are  Concord,  tho 
"I'nitiil,  Manchester,  Portsmouth,  Dover,  Exeter  and 
Nashua.  There  were  in  1856,  16  railroads,  with  660 
niilea  of  tmck  completed  and  in  operation,  and  24  in 
course  of  construction.  The  only  canals  are  those 
fiu-ilitutiug  the  navigation  of  the  Merrimack  River. 

For  commerce,  resources,  etc.,  of  New  Hampshire, 
see  Hi'Nt'h  Merch.  Mag.,  iv.,  846;  Am.  Jo.  Scifuce, 
xlix.,  27  ;  Am.  Quar.  Htg.,  xiii.,  170;  \ortk  Am.  Her., 
xviii.,  m\. 

New  Jersey  lies  between  88°  65'  and  41°  24' 
N.  lut.,  and  Ijetwccn  73°  59'  and  75°  29'  W.  long.  It 
i^  163  miles  long  and  62  broad,  and  containing  6,861 
i<<{uare  miles. 

Population  in  1790,  was  184,189;  in  I8U0,  211,149; 
in  IHIO,  24.\5»2;  in  1820,  277,575;  in  IKW,  820,779; 
in  1810,  373,806 ;  and  in  1850,  4x9,555. 

h'arli/  llittory  nf  ,Vcw  JtrsKj. — The  shore  and  ter- 
ritory of  tlie  present  .State  of  New  Jemoy  were  at  tirst, 
since  Kioii,  a  [uirt  of  the  great  Kiiglish  province  of 
northern  Virginia ;  and  then  (since  utmut  1621)  it  was 
considered  fat  least  liy  the  Uutch)  as  a  [xart  of  their 
,\V«'  iWelherltmil/. 

The  Knglisb,  however,  always  claimed  the  country ; 
and  in  the  year  1648  Sir  Kdniund  PlnA-don  and  some 
English  gentlemen  received  a  charter  and  grant  of  a 
great  tract  of  country  "lying  midway  l>etween  New 
England  and  Maryland,"  to  which  the  name  of  .Vcir 


Albion  was  given.  This  is  the  first  English  name 
which  this  country  received.  The  charter  had,  how- 
ever, no  great  consequences.  The  Dutch  remained  in 
possession,  and  the  name  New  Albion  was  forgotten. 

When  the  English  conquered  the  New  Netherlands 
for  the  Duke  of  York,  all  this  land  was  included  in 
the  large  terntory  given  to  the  Duke  of  York.  Hut 
the  Duke  of  York  varj-  soon  sold  (as  early  as  the  ^eur 
1664)  that  part  of  his  grant  which  was  lying  between 
Delaware  and  Hudson's  Uiver  to  Sir  George  Carteret 
and  John  Lord  Berkeley.  The  grant  which  he  gave 
to  them  is  dated  on  the  24th  of  June,  1664.  The 
country  received  at  once  the  name  of  New  Jersey  in 
compliment  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  whose  ancestors 
came  from  the  Island  of  Jersey,  and  who  was  himself 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  New  Jersey. 

The  Hudson  and  Delaware  Kivers  flow  on  the  east- 
em  and  westem  sides  of  this  State.  The  Karitan  is 
navigable  17  miles  to  New  Brunswick,,  and  it  enters 
Karitan  Bay ;  the  Passaic  is  navigable  for  small  ves- 
sels fur  about  16  miles,  and  enters  into  Newark  Day . 
the  Hackensack,  navigable  16  miles,  also  enters  New- 
ark Biiy.  Great  Egg  Harbor  Uiver,  navigable  20 
miles  for  small  craft,  itasaes  through  a  bay  of  tho  same 
name  imd  enters  into  the  Atlantic.  The  princiiml 
luiys  are  Newark  and  Karitan.  Delaware  Bay  is  on 
its  south-eastern  Iwnler.  It  has  two  important  caiies 
vis.,  Ca|ie  May  on  Delaware  Bay,  and  Sandy  Hook  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bay  of  New  York.  It  contains 
quarries  of  good  building  stime,  valuable  mines  of 
zinc  and  of  iron,  and  in  the  south  parts,  lieds  of  niarl. 
The  princi|>al  places  in  this  State  are  Trenton,  the 
capital,  IVinceton,  New  Brunswick,  Kubway,  Kliza- 
bethtown,  Jersey  City,  Holioken,  I'aterson,  Hacken- 
sack, Murristown,  South  Amboy,  Freehold,  Burlington, 
and  Camden.  There  were  in  the  State,  July,  1857' 
88  banks  with  a  |>aid  capital  of  $6,147,741.  The  total 
tonnage  of  the  Stote,  January-,  1868,  amounted  to  93 . 
300  tons.  ' 

The  northern  part  of  the  State  is  moimtainou.s,  licin<r 
crossed  l)y  a  branch  of  the  Alleghany  Kid(;e;  the  miiN 
die  |)ortion  is  agreeably  diversilied  liy  hill.4  anil  val- 
leys ;  while  the  southern  part  is  level,  sandy,  nni! 
mostly  covered  with  pines  and  a  scanty  growth  of 
shrub  oaks.  The  northern  and  middle  portions  of  tho 
State  have  a  fertile  soil. 

There  were  in  the  State  in  1850,  1,767,991  acres  of 
improve<l  land,  and  984,955  of  unimproved  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms  $120,237,511 ;  and  tlie  valuo  of 
implements  and  machinery  $4,425,608.  Lirr  .Slurl;.— 
Horses,  63,956 ;  asses  and  mules,  4,089 ;  milch  cowa, 
118,73ti;  worthing  oxen,  12,070;  other  cattle,  »0,45J; 
sheep,  160,488 ;  swine,  250,370 ;  val'ie  of  live  stock, 
$10,679,'291. 

Agricultural  ProducU,  rtc— Wheat,  1,601,190  bush- 
els produced  ;  rye,  1,265,678 ;  Indian  com,  8,759,704 ; 
oats,  3,(1(8,068;  barley,  6,492;  buckwheat,  878,934; 
peas  and  Iwans,  14,174;  potatoes,  .'t,207,23G;  sweet 
potatoes,  508,016 ;  value  of  products  of  the  oroliarJ, 
$607,278;  produce  of  market  ganlens,  $476,'.M2;  Ihs. 
of  butter  made,  9,487,210;  of  cheese,  365,75ti;  maple 
sugar,  2,197;  molasses,  954  gallons;  bco.iwax  and 
honey,  15*>,694  lbs.;  wool,  375,396;  flax,  l»2,y()j; 
silk  cocoons,  28 ;  ho|»s,  2,133 ;  tobacco,  310  ;  liay,  4:1.^,- 
960  tons ;  clover  seed,  28,280  bushels ;  other  grass 
seeds,  63,061;  Hax  seed,  16,625;  and  were  made,  I,- 
81;,  gallons  of  wine;  value  of  homo-maUa  nianufao- 
turcs,  $112,781 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $'J,U:I8,.'»'.>. 
Maniifacturn,  ric. — There  were  in  tho  State  in  1«,V), 
29  cotton  factories  with  u  capital  invested  of  ^1,V!M,- 
000,  employing  739  males  and  1,299  fcniales,  pruilu- 
cing  8,122,580  yanls  of  sheeting,  etc.,  and  2,00(i,()0i) 
pounds  of  yarn  valued  at  $1,289,648;  51  woolen  fac- 
tories with  a  capital  invested  of  $410,650,  cniplnyin); 
407  males  and  137  females,  manufacturin);  771,100 
ya^ls  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  ut  $784,772;  9  estalilisb- 
raenis  making  pig  iron,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
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$067,000,  employing  600  persons,  producing  M,081  of 
nig  iron,  etc. ;  entire  value  of  products  4917,000;  46 
riibihlithments  with  a  capital  of  t6U8,2.'i0,  employing 
t<0:l  persons,  making;  10,261)  tons  of  castings,  valued  at 
$l>8li,4.'IO ;  68  oMtjiblishinents  with  a  capital  of  l|il,01<i,- 
M'\,  employing  698  (lersons,  manufacturing  8,102  tons 
of  wruU|{lit  iron  valued  at  i$U'2U,278  ;  891  (louring  and 
I,'ri8t  mills ;  76  printing  otHces,  61  newspapers,  8  daily, 


60  weekly,  and  8  monthly  puhlioationi.  Capital  in- 
vested  in  manufactures,  1(22,184,710;  value  of  raanu> 
factured  articles,  #80,184,614.  The  Delaware  and 
Karitan  Canal,  42  miles  long,  and  the  Morris,  102  miles 
long,  are  the  canals  in  this  State.  There  were,  Jan- 
uary 1,  18&(i,  11  railroads  with  an  aggregate  length  of 
504  miles  in  operation,  and  29  miles  in  course  of  cuu- 
structlon.  The  State  of  New  Jersey  lias  no  public  debt. 


FORKtON  COMMKBOa  OF  TBI  StATI 

or  Niw  JcBsar,  raoM  OoTODaa  1,  1830,  to  Jdlt  1,  1806, 

Kiporli.                                          Imiwrii.        '         Tunjufa  clearm].          1 

Dlttriet  Tonnage.         t 

Yt'M  eniUiic 

Doimallit. 

FoKlp. 

Total. 

Tol«l.         1    AhmtIcmi. 

Fonlia. 

EurQlM  ud 

Hept.80, 1891 

1823 

1828 

1824 

182.'» 

1826 

1827 

183S 

1829 

1880 

Total.... 

«'■"•«*• 'iSi.::::::. 

1888 

18M 

1888 

1836 

1887 

1888 

1889 

1840 

Total.... 

Sept.  80, 1841 

1849 

9mo8.      1843 

JuneSO,  tSU 

1846 

1*46 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

Total.... 

June  80,  ia.M 

18.52 

li«S 

1*64 

18,VS 

18R6 

$88,618 

88,661 

26,064 

98.989 

48,980 

80,869 

2.1,627 

1,899 

8,099 

8,224 

$»d 

i9^98S 
7,106 

"ioo 

$88,711 

88,661 

26,064 

98,989 

47,918 

87,966 

38,697 

1,899 

8,029 

8,824 

$17,606 

108,190 

6,988 

687,618 

27,688 

48,004 
888,497      ' 
700,879 
786,947 

18,444 

281 

3,803 

1,398 

1,4(8 

1,667 

1,658 

938 

180 

414 

627 

'eti 

207 

84,048 

$290,821 

$11,480 
68,991 
80,868 
8.181 
66,868 
88,760 
19,640 
28,010 
78,484 
14,888 

$10,687 

$7,808 
1,900 

7^678 
24,0(0 
94,677 

l'9iM6 
1,198 

$801,868 

$11,480 
61,794 
82,7.')8 
8,181 
74,041 
69,809 
44,217 
2S,010 
98,079 
16,076 

$2,684,909 

$70^460 

170 

4,492 

18,982 

24,268 

«»,152 

1,700 

4,182 

19,300 

10,718 

708 
782 

1,424 
790 

2,887 

8,070 
427 
990 

8,904 
726 

671 

'soo 

"286 

0^002 
847 

1,264 

80,978 

$860,604 

$19,166 
64,981 

8,088 
18,839 

4^087 

18,428 

62 

866 

1,666 

$86,886 

6i976 
3,688 
4,800 

■'700 
■"8 

$487,840 

$19,166 
70,907 
10,031 
18,189 

4^087 

19,138 

69 

868 

1,606 

$219,660 

$3,816 
146 

17,870 
829 
6.35 
4,887 
1,886 
4,3.18 
1,494 

15,158 

2,739 

2,.S01 

180 

•  609 

"isi 

663 

"ieo 

10,886 

990 

428 
981 

842 

62,702 

$180,606 

$189 
1,488 
1,864 
3,296 
687 
890 

$18,072 

$144,178 

$189 
1,488 
1,864 
2,236 
687 
890 

84,018 

$1,111 

2,491 

8,6.39 

8,971 

1          1,478 

1          2,788 

6,662 

2,244 

928 

1,898 

2,681 

3,029 

606 

608 

877 

88,618 
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from  New  York.     The  tonnage  in  1856,  was  40,871 
tons.     Population  in  1830,  4850  ;  in  1854,  10,000. 

New  Mexico,  a  Territory  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  lies  Ijetween  lat.  32°  30'  nnd  38°  32'  N., 
and  long.  103°  and  110°  W.  fr«m  Greenwich,  En- 
gland.     Area,  210,744  square  miles. 

New  Mexico  is  a  mountainous  country,  with  an  ex- 
tensive valley  in  the  middle,  running  from  nortlt  to 
south,  and  formed  by  the  Hio  </«/  Xarte.     The  valley 
is  generally  about  2U  miles  wide,  and  bordered  on  the 
east  and  west  by  mountain  chains,  continuations  of 
the  Uocky  Mountains,  wliioh  have  received  hero  dif- 
ferent nuines,  as  Sierra  lilanca,  de  los  Organos,  Os- 
cura,  on  the  eastern  side,  and  Sierra  do  los  GruUos,  do 
los  Mimbres,  toward  the  west.      The  height  of  the 
mountains  south  of  Sante  F6  is  from  6000  to  80>  0  Vet, 
while  near  Sante  I'c,  and  in  the  more  northern  regions, 
some  snow-covered  peaks  rise  from  10,000  to  12,O0C 
feet  al)ove  tlio  sea.     The  mountains  are  principally 
comiMsed  of  igneous  rocks,  as  granite,  sienite,  dionte, 
basalt,  etc.     On  the  higher  elevations,  excellent  pine 
timber  grows ;  on  the  lower,  cedars,  and  sometimes 
oak ;  in  the  valley  of  Hio  del  Xurle,  mezquitc.     The 
main  artery  of  New  Mexico  is  the  Kio  del  Norte.     Its 
head  waters  wore  explored  in  1K07  by  Captain  Pike, 
lietween  37°  and  38°  N.  latitude;    but  its  highest 
sources  are  supimsed  to  be  about  2°  further  nortli  in 
the  Kocky  Mountains,  near  tlie  head  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  nnd  the  Uio  Urando  (of  the  ('olorado  of  the 
west),     following  a  generally  southern  direction,  it 
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run*  through  New  Maxico,  where  it*  prini'ipal  affiu- 
«nt  '.»  the  Kio  (.'hanuui  from  thn  want,  and  winila  iu 
way  then  in  a  aoiith-euRtern  tlirm'tion  alnnit  the  bor- 
(lerii  of  ('hihiiahua,  OnahuUa,  and  TamniilipaK,  tn  tlia 
Ouir  of  Mexico,  in  io'^  M'   N.  lat.     lU  triliiitarien 
below  Kl  Pane,  are  the  Pecoa,  from  tli«  mirth  |  the 
Cunchna,    Salado,  Alamo,   and   San  .luan,   fnmi  the 
•oath.     The  whole  coiime  of  tlie  river,  in  a  utraiKht 
line,  would  l>e  near  1,'JOU  miles ;  but  by  the  meander- 
ing of  it«  lower  hnlf,  it  runa  at  leant  'J,(M)()  niilen  t'n>m 
the  region  of  |ierpetual  snowa  to  the  alniOKt  tropical 
climate  of  the  (iulf.     The  elevation  of  the  river  altovu 
the  Bea  near  Albui|Uerqua  ia  about  4,HU0  feet ;  at  el 
I'uao  del  Norte,  about  H,HOU ;  and  at  Keynoaa  (l>etween 
3(H)  and  -lUU  milea   from  it*  mouth),  alMut  170  feet. 
The  fnll  of  it*  water  between  Albuquer<|ue  and  ol 
I'aao,  ia  from  2  to  U  feet  in  a  mile,  and  lielow  Keynoaa 
1  foot  in  i  milea.     The  fall  of  the  river  la  acldoni  uaed 
aa  a  motive  power,  except  for  aonie  Hour  milla,  which 
are  oflener  worked  by  uiulea  than  water.     Thn  princi- 
pal advantage  which  is  at  present  derived  from  the 
river,  it  for  agriculture,  by  their  well-mana^'od  rj's- 
t<jm  of  irrigation.     Aa  to  ita  navigation  in  New  Mex- 
ico, even  canoes  could  not  be   used,   except  perhaps 
during  .May  or  June,  when  the  river  ia  in  ita  higheat 
atate  from  the  melting  of  the  snows  in  the  mountaina. 
The  river  U  entirely  too  shallow,  and  interrupted  by 
too  many  aand-luirs,  to  promise  any  thing  for  naviga- 
tion.    On  the  southern  |>urti<in  of  the  river,  the  recent 
exploration  b.   (Captain  Sterling,  of  the  I'nited  States' 
atearacr   Major  finncn,  has  proved  that   atearafMiata 
may  uacer.d  from  the  (iulf  as  fur  aa  Lareilii,  a  distance 
of  7(H)  milea.     .'.Ithough  the  steamlioat  uaed  did  not 
draw  over  two  feet  of  water,  yet  the  vxplnrera  of  thut  | 
rcf^ion  express  their  opinion,  that  "  by  afiending  some  I 
$lU(),Ui)0  in  a  pro|ier  improvement  of  the  river  uliu\  e  ' 
Blier,  Im.ita  drawing  four  feet  could  readily  ply  l>e- 
tween  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  (jrande  and  Laredo." 

There  were  in  this  Territory  in  1H50,  1G(>,201  acrca 
of  land  imptuved,  and  l'J4,:)7()  of  unimproveil  land  in 
farms.  Cosh  value  of  farms  $l,t)d;f,!)52,  and  the  value 
of  implements  and  machinery  1J!77,U(»0.  J.irr  Stock. — 
Iloraea,  5,079  ;  aaaes  and  mules,  8,tJ64 ;  milch  cowa, 
1(1,  iMi  ;  working  oxen,  \i,'ibl ;  other  cattle,  10,OM& ; 
siiccp,  i<77,271  ;  swine,  7,814;  value  of  live  ^tock,  fl,- 
4t>4.l>2!). 

.Igricultvriil  I'roiliieU,  etc. — Wheat,  19I>,.'»1G  bUAJicIs 
pro«!uced  :  Indian  com,  >l6d,411;  oats.  5;  barley,  6; 
buckwheat,  KKI ;  (leaa  and  beana,  Ifi.GKM;  potatoea,  ;<; 
value  of  pnalucts  of  the  orchard,  tK,281 ;  produce  of 
the  market  gardens,  t4i,(>7!);  |iounds  of  butter  made, 
111;  of  cheese,  u,H48  ;  molaaaea,  4,*23G  gallons;  lieea- 
WttX  and  honey,  2  pounds ;  wool,  82,9U1 ;  hopa,  &U ; 
tulwcco,  8,4U7 ;  and  wore  made,  'i,li>iii  gallons  of  wine ; 
value  of  home-made  manufactures,  ^,0.')3  ;  of  alaught- 
emi  unimala,  Pi-i,V2i. 

Besidea  agriculture,  the  inhabitants  of  New  Mexico 
pay  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  thn  raiiini)  of  tim'k,  as 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  aheep,  and  gonta.     Their  stock  is 
all  rather  of  a  small  size,  liecauso  they  care  very  lit- 
tle for  the  improvement  of  the  breed  ;  liut  it  increases 
very  f:utt,  and  as  no  feeding  in  atablea  is  needed  in  the 
winter,  it  gives  them  very  little  trouble.     There  are 
large  tracts  of  land  too  distant  from  the  wator-couraea 
to  lie  cultivated,  or  in  too  mountainoua  |iarta,  which 
afford,  nevertheless,  excellent  pasturage  fur  millions 
of  stock  during  the  whole  year ;  but  unfortunately  the  j 
raiaiug  of  the  atock  ho*  Iteen  cripplml  by  the  invasion*  | 
of  the  hostile  Indians,  who  consider  themselves  secret  | 
partners  in  the  Imsinoas,  and  annually  take  their  aluire  , 
•way.  I 

A  third,  much  neglected  liranch  of  industry  in  New  | 
Mexico,  are  the  mines.  A  gnsat  many  now  deserted  ! 
mining  plains  in  New  Mexico,  prove  that  mining  was  I 
pursued  with  greater  zeal  in  the  old  Spanish  times  | 
than  since,  which  may  lie  accounted  for  in  various  \ 
w«}r*,  a*  the  want  of  (»pital,  want  of  knowledge  in  | 


mining,  but  eapeclally  the  unsettled  state  of  the  ooun. 
try  ami  the  avarice  of  ita  arliitrary  ruler*.  The  mount- 
alnoui  parts  of  New  Mexico  are  very  rich  In  gold,  cop- 
per, iron,  aud  silver,  (iold  seema  Co  be  found  tu  a 
large  extant  in  all  the  mountain*  near  Santa  Fu,  auuth 
of  it  in  a  <listanca  of  alaiut  100  miles,  aa  far  aa  11,,,^ 
Qmvira,  and  north  fbr  about  120  mites  up  to  the  Kiver 
Sangre  du  Criato.  Thnmgliout  this  whole  region 
gold  dust  has  lieon  abunduutly  found  by  ttin  piHirer 
cluaaes  of  .Mexicans,  who  occupy  theinaelvea  with  tlm 
waaliing  of  thia  metal  out  of  the  mouutuin  i<treains. 
At  present,  the  old  and  new  J'liirn;  near  Suiiti'  I ,.. 
have  attracted  moat  attention,  iiiid  not  milv  )r„|,| 
washes,  Imt  some  gold  mines,  too,  are  worke<l  there. 
Thty  are  the  only  gold  minus  worked  now  in  New 
.Mexico.  Seve/al  rich  silver  mines  were,  in  Spaiii,li 
times,  worked  at  Avo,  at  ('errillos,  and  in  the  Niinilm 
MounUiins,  but  none  at  present.  C'op|ier  ia  fouiul  in 
abundance  throughout  the  country,  but  princip»|lv  ut 
laa  Tijeroa,  .lemua,  .Vbiquiu,  (iaudeluplta  de  Mora,  etit. 
There  ia  but  one  copper  mine  worked  ut  preaent  aoiitli 
of  the  placera.  Iron,  though  also  abundantly  t'lmml 
is  entirely  overlooke<l.  Coal  hua  been  ili.tcoverej  in 
different  localities,  :is  in  the  Haton  Mountjiins,  near 
the  village  of  .leniez,  aouth-weat  of  Sunta  Fii,  and  ia 
a  place  aouth  of  the  placers,  (iypaum,  common  and 
aelenitc,  aro  found;  moat  extensive  layers  of  it  exist 
in  the  mnuntaii:8  near  Algodonvs,  on  the  Itio  del 
Norte,  and  in  the  neighliorlioo<l  of  the  celebrated  "  ,Sa. 
linua."  It  ia  uaed  aa  common  limn  for  whitowushin" 
and  the  crystalliuo  or  selenite  instead  of  winduw- 
glaaa. 

.Santa  Ko  is  the  capital  of  the  Territor}-.  There 
were  in  IHoO,  !l  printing  oflices  in  the  Tcrritor\',  i»su. 
ing  a  weekly  and  u  tri-niontlily,  and  u  monthly  pulili. 
latiiin.  In  the  same  year  there  were  1  acoilemv,  uiih 
40  pupils ;  14(i  Homan  Catholic  churches.  Total 
amount  of  church  property  valued  at  ijilN8,200. 

The  rlimiitr  of  New  Mexico  ia  of  course  very  ililfer- 
ent  in  thu  higher,  mountainoua  parta,  from  tlie  lowpr 
valley  of  the  Kio  del  Norte ;  but  generally  taken,  it  is 
temperate,  uniform,  and  healthy.  The  suinnu^r  heal 
in  the  valley  of  the  river  will  aonictiniea  rise  tci  r\earl\- 
100°  Fahrenheit,  but  the  nights  are  always  luul  anil 
pleasant.  The  wintera  are  '...ng  and  severe ;  the  higher 
mountaina  are  alwuya  covered  with  smr.v,  and  ire  ami 
anow  are  common  in  .Santa  Vis :  but  Kio  del  .Norte  ia 
never  frozen  with  ice  thick  enough  to  admit  the  |m8.s- 
age  of  horae*  and  carriages,  aa  was  formerly  believed. 
The  aky  ia  generally  clear,  and  the  atmoaphi'rn  dry. 
Between  July  and  Uctolwr,  rain  falls;  but  the  raiiiv 
seasons  are  here  not  ao  conatant  and  regular  as  iu  tlie 
aouthem  States.  Uiaeaae  seema  tu  be  very  little 
known,  excHipl  soma  intlaiuuiatiuns  and  tyiiheidal 
fevers  in  the  wiuter  soaaon. 

Of  the  history  of  New  Mexico  we  authunticallv 
know  but  little,  I'he  Spaniards,  it  seema,  received 
the  first  inforniatiim  ii)  regard  to  it,  in  l.'iNl,  from  a 
|iarty  of  adventurers,  coniinan(ied  l>y  Captain  Fran- 
cisco da  I,evya  lionillu,  who,  linding  the  alK)ri;{in«i 
inhabitants  and  the  mineral  wealth  of  the  coiiutrv  to 
lie  siniiUr  to  those  of  Mexico,  called  it  New  Mex- 
ico. In  the  year  161)4,  the  Count  de  Monterey,  then 
viceroy  of  Mexico,  sent  .iuan  de  (JHute,  of  Zacatec«.s, 
to  take  formal  |xisaea«ion  of  the  country,  in  tlie  name 
of  8|iain,  and  to  establish  colonies,  .nisaions,  mid  pres. 
idioa  (forta).  They  found  many  Indian  triliea,  which 
they  iuc<^oe<led  in  Christianizing  in  tlie  uauul  .S|Mnisli 
way,  with  awoni  in  hand,  and  made  theui  sLiret. 
V he  villages  of  the  Chriatianited  Indians  were  called 
I'ueOlot,  in  opposition  to  the  wild  and  roving  trilies 
that  refused  such  favors.  Many  towns,  of  wliicli  unly 
ruins  exist  now,  were  established  at  that  time  :  nuiiiy 
mines  were  worked,  and  the  occu|>ation  of  the  cuuntr}- 
seemed  secure,  when,  iu  1(>KU,  a  (-eneral  inaurrei'tiun 
of  all  the  Indian  trilies  b.-oke  out,  and  the  Spanianln, 
who  were  quite  unsuspecting  and  unprepared,  were 
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mnmmrrml  almmit  to  •  man.  Tha  Oovsmor  of  N«ir 
Jlc-xici),  Don  Antonio  r1*  (Marmln,  nftar  a  hnni  ntruft- 
a\e,  rctrcinteil  ttitm  Hantn  Vi,  and  marched  aa  fur  wuth 
g«  |>H.«>  del  Norte,  where  ha  and  hia  fnllnwera  met 
with  Kome  friendly  Indiana,  made  a  atand,  uml  laid 
tlic  fiiiindation  of  the  town  of  that  name.  The  war 
with  the  Indiana  laated  1(i  yeara,  when  the  .Spaniards 
rrcoiKiui^red  the  whole  coantry.  8ubaequentiy,  aev- 
oni  iii!>urrectiona  have  talcon  place,  none,  however, 
liiivi'  licrn  ao  iinoatroua  na  the  lirat,  Ixit  the  deep  run- 
cur  of  the  Indian  race  af(nini<t  the  white,  hna  contin- 
ued to  the  preacnt  time.  Them  hna  i;rown  up  a 
hiitri'il  between  tiio  Indiana  and  the  Mexicnna,  never 
to  he  xulHliied  liut  with  the  extinction  of  the  race. 

Siintii  I'^  waa  taken  liy  (Seneral  Kearney,  iSeptem- 
Ikt  ",  1*'6,  and  the  Territory'  woa  coded  t<i  "the  United 
.Still'*  l>y  tlie  treaty  of  Oiindalupe  Hidalgo,  Keliruary, 
1N|H.  and  the  proaent  territorial  Kov^m^nt  eatuli- 
lishi'il  in  IHfiO.  Tlie  lei;lidntive  uaaembly  conHiatt  o'u 
cniinril  of  l.'J  nienilicra,  electe<l  for  2  yeara,  and  ii  h'  .  ; 
of  rvpr.'  cntitivps,  of  2(!  memtmra,  elected  for  1  year. 
(iiivxrn'  r  appointed  liy  tha  I'reaident  of  the  United 
Stilton  for  4  ycara.  Kver}'  free  white  inlial)itant,  21 
ytmrs  of  a^e,  and  a  citiiun  of  the  United  iStatea,  is  a 
\eiii\\  voter. 

Na^xr  OrleHna,  the  capital  of  Louisiana,  one  of 
the  I'uited  Stiites,  on  the  oaatcm  bank  of  tho  MisKia- 
slppi,  about  106  milea  from  ita  mouth,  lat.  29°  iiT'  46" 
N.,  lonR.  i)0°  »'  W.  Population,  in  1H60,  ni),4«l. 
Tho  new-built  Htreota  are  broad,  interaectinj^  each 
uther  ut  ri);ht  angles  ;  and  the  houses  are  mostly  of 
brick.  It  is  tlie  grand  emporium  of  all  ths  vast  tracta 
tniversed  l>y  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri,  and  their 
triliutiiry  streams,  enjoying  a  greater  command  of  in- 
ternal navigation  than  any  other  city,  either  of  the  (JId 
or  Sew  World.  (Civilization  haa  hitherto  struck  its 
rnots,  aud  liegun  to  flourish  only  in  some  compara- 
tivelv  small  portions  of  the  immense  territories  of 
whicli  New  Orleans  is  the  sea-port ;  and  yet  ita  prog, 
ress  lias  beeu  rapid  lieyond  all  prece<leii\  It  op])eur8 
fniin  tho  accounts  printed  liy  order  of  longresa,  that 
liiiring  the  year  ended  the  30th  June,  1  >a2,  the  value 
of  the  native  American  produce  expo  ted  from  thia 
ritv  amounted  to  $48,808,lti!>,  while  the  value  of  that 
c;:iiorti'(l  from  New  York  was  $74,042,681.  With  ro- 
Kpcct  to  imports,  the  case  is  materially  ditfercnt ;  the 
value  of  those  of  New  Orleans,  in  the  year  just  nien- 
tioiieil,  licing  only  $12,067,724,  whereas  those  of  New 
York  amounted  to  #182,!»29,306.  It  is  believed  liy 
many,  seeing  iiow  rapidly  settlements  are  forming  In 
tho  "  West,"  that  New  Orleana  must,  ot  no  very  dis- 
tant period,  exceed  every  other  city  of  America,  as 
well  in  the  magnitude  of  its  imports  as  of  its  ox|Kirta  ; 
anil,  considering  the  boundless  extent  and  extriionli- 
nary  fertility  of  the  uncultivated  and  unoccupied  liaains 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri,  the  anticipations  of 
those  who  contend  that  New  Orleans  is  destined  to  be- 
come tho  greatest  emporium,  not  of  America  only,  but 
of  tlie  world,  will  not  appear  very  unroa.sonable. 
Steam  navigation  has  been  of  incalculable  service  to 
this  |Hirt,  and,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  the  valley  of 
the  MiMissippi.  The  voyage  up  the  Mississippi,  that 
used  formerly  to  bo  so  diliicult  and  tedious,  ia  now 
performed  in  commodious  steam  packets  with  ease,  co- 
leiity,  and  comfort.  "  There  have  lieen  counted,"  aaya 
Mr.  Flint,  "in  the  harlmr,  1500  Hut-lioats  at  u  time. 
8team-lH)ats  are  arriving  and  departing  every  hour; 
and  it  is  not  iinconimc/n  to  see  60  lying  together  in  the 
harbor.  A  forest  of  musts  ia  constantly  seen  along  the 
levee,  except  in  the  sultr}'  months.  There  are  often 
aOUO  or  tiOOO  boatmen  from  the  upper  country  here  at  a 
time :  and  we  have  known  30  vessels  advertised  to- 
gether fur  Liver|M)ol  and  Havre.  The  intercourse  with 
tho  Havana  and  Vera  Cruz  is  great,  and  constantly 
increasing."  As  a  shipping  port,  Naw  Orleans  now 
ranks  third  in  the  Union  ;  being  in  this  respect  infe- 
rior ouly  to  New  Y'ork  and  Buaton.     Veaaels  of  the 


largest  burden  may  navigate  tha  river  Mvaral  hnn> 
dreds  of  mIlea  altove  the  city.  Tha  aggregate  burden 
of  the  shipping  belonging  to  the  port  on  the  llOth  .Iudc, 
1862,  amounted  to  206,018  tona ;  of  which  102,U:17  were 
employed  In  steam  navigation.  In  the  year  ending 
81st  August,  1862,  the  arrivals  of  steamers,  principally 
from  the  interior,  were  2784.  The  depth  of  water  in 
the  river  ojiposite  to  New  Orleans  la.  at  a  medium, 
about  70  feet;  and  it  maintains  sonndings  of  ilO  feet 
till  within  a  mile  of  its  conHiience  with  the  sea.  He- 
sides  thr»<)  or  four  of  inferior  consequence,  the  Mishis- 
sippi  has  four  principal  paases  or  outlets.  In  tho 
south-east,  or  main  pasa,  at  Uulize,  the  water  on  the 
bar,  at  ordinary  tides,  doea  not  exceed  12  feet ;  and  oa 
the  rise  of  tidea  in  the  (iulf  of  Mexico  ia  not  more 
than  2  or  2^  feat,  vessels  drawing  much  water  can 
not  make  their  way  from  the  ocean  to  New  Orleans. 
The  uuhculthincss  of  the  climate  is  the  great  draw- 
back on  New  Orlouns.  This  prolialil/  arises  from  the 
low  and  marshy  situation  of  the  city  and  surroundini; 
country,  whicli  is  under  the  level  of  the  Mississippi, 
l>eing  protected  from  inundation  liy  an  artiKciul  lovee 
or  mound,  varing  from  6  to  30  feet  in  height,  and  ex- 
tending along  tho  bank  of  the  river  a  distance  of  100 
miles.  The  unhealthy  season  includes  July,  August, 
and  Meptemlier  ;  during  whicli  |>oriod  the  yellow  fever 
often  makes  dreadful  havoc,  particularly  among  tho 
poorer  classes  of  Immigranta  from  the  North  and  from 
Kurope.  Latterly,  great  etforts  have  been  mode  to 
improve  tho  health  of  tlie  city,  by  supplying  it  abun- 
dantly with  water,  paving  the  streets,  removing 
wooden  sewers,  and  replacing  them  with  others  of 
stone,  etc.  Many  placet,  where  water  used  to  stag- 
nate, have  been  tilled  up ;  and  large  tracts  of  swamp}- 
ground  contiguous  to  tho  town  have  been  drained. 
And  as  such  works  will  no  doubt  lie  prosecuted  on  a 
still  larger  scale,  according  to  tho  increase  of  commerce 
and  population,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ravages  uf  fever 
may  be  materially  abated,  though  tho  situation  of  the 
city  excludes  any  very  strong  expectation  of  its  ever 
lieing  rendered  <iuite  fiee  from  tliis  dreadful  scourge. 
It  has  latterly  been  proposed  to  bring  earth  from  the 
upper  parts  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to  employ  it  in 
forming  a  site  for  a  new  city  raised  some  feet  above  tho 
level  of  th3  river.  It  is  belioved  that  this  would  be 
the  most  likely  means  to  guard  against  fever ;  and  the 
object  in  view  is  of  such  paramount  importance,  that 
the  expense  of  the  scheme  should  be  reckoned  u  very 
inferior  matter. 

Several  cotton  presses  are  among  the  most  imposing 
structures  in  the  city.  The  Orleans  cotton  press  is  on 
ground  (>32  feet  long  and  308  wide,  which  is  nearly 
covered  with  buildings.  It  contains  a  centre  building, 
three  stories  high,  surmounted  by  a  cupola,  which  af- 
fords a  fine  view  of  the  city.  The  wings  are  two  uto- 
ries  high,  and  very  extensive.  It  presses,  on  on  av- 
erage, 160,000  bales  of  cotton  annually,  but  its  capacity 
is  much  greater.  There  are  otiier  cotton  presses. 
Several  of  the  bunks  have  line  buildings,  and  some  of 
the  hol'.els  are  magnificent.  Two  of  these  hotels  cost 
$()00,OUO  each.  The  United  States'  branch  mint  has 
an  edifice,  282  feet  long,  and  108  feet  deep,  with  two 
wings  29  iiy  81  feet,  the  whole,  three  stories  high, 
which  cost  $182,000.  Tho  citj'  is  supplied  with  water 
raised  liy  powerful  steam-engines  from  tlie  Mississippi 
liiver  into  a  reservoir  constructed  on  an  artificial 
mound,  21  feet  high  at  its  base.  The  reservoir  is  260 
feet  square,  built  of  brick,  and  plastered  with  hy- 
draulic cement.  It  is  divided  into  four  compartments, 
to  allow  the  water  to  settle  before  it  is  distributed  over 
the  city  in  cast-iron  pipes,  whicli  are  laid  to  the  aggre- 
gate length  of  18  miles.  The  water  works  belonged  to 
the  Commercial  Bank,  and  c^  ;t  $722,004.  Tlie  city 
lighted  with  gas.  A  draining  company,  with  a  capital 
of  $U4,(MK),  has  two  steam-engines  for  draining  the 
marshes  of  36  -miles  in  extent  between  the  cit.y  and 
Lake  I'ontchartruia.     There  are  in  the  city  a  United 
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Statpii'  Und  (ifflcr,  mvtral  pobllo  and  privaU  baalu, 
biiviii|(  It  Urite  capital,  and  Mvaral  iiiiuraua«  coni- 
panicK,  with  i-oiuni«ni>urata  capitiU*. 

'I'ha  maaufacturiiiK  )<«tal>llshin«nt*  of  thU  city  ara 
cninpriand  under  th«  head  of  furnacei,  fiiuiidiirli<ii, 
macliina  •ho(w,  iiU)(ar  rellneriea,  cotton  fuctorlmt,  dii- 
tillori  •»,  tobacco  fi^ctorlcH,  «aw  inillii,  itc.  Ilia  wh'il* 
cmpliired  a  capital  in  IMM)  of  ti,i  :2,0r>U,  and  iniinii- 
fai-tured  articlM  valued  al  iNi'lt>2,U44  ;  riiice  which 
time  thd  incrrune  liaii  Iweu  very  rapid,  uiid  in  lHo4 
were  eiitiniiitml  to  hava  doubled  th«  amount*  of  IHuO. 

Un  tlio  rit(bt  liunk  of  the  river,  and  op|><iiiit«  to  New 
Orlpanii,  connected  by  a  Hteain  ferry,  U  Al|{ierit;  and 
adjoinint;,  the  nuburb  of  ttacdonoUKh,  whore  are  the 
United  Mate*'  Marina  Hutpital  and  iimiiy  pleaxant 
;'eai4lence!i.  Allien  i-ontuimi  aeverul  lur^e  iiiucliine 
shopA,  Iron  fuunderieii,  and  ahlp-buildini;  entalilUh- 
■nenta. 

There  are  iiteam  and  Railing  packet  lineM  to  nil  the 
lar^e  Ma-p«it  citien.  Bailing  weekly.  AIho,  atcain 
pai'kuti  weeklr  to  Vera  Crui  and  other  ports  in  the 
Oulf. 

For  commerciid  purpoaw,  New  Orleans  oceuplea  a 
rery  superior  and  coiiimandiiitt  Hituation.  It  la  the 
natural  entrefxit  for  auppliea  destined  to  all  p;irts  of 
the  Mississippi  valley,  ua  well  as  the  dc|M"it  for  those 
products  of  that  salubrious  region  which  seek  a  iniirket 
■eawunl.  Uy  means  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver  and  its 
triliiitaries,  an  inland  trade  is  o|iencd  tu  her  K^asp,  the 
ma^nituile  of  which  has  never  lieen  equaled.  .Steam- 
ers may  leave  her  wharves  and  procec(i  mi  voyages  of 
several  thousand  miles  witliout  lin^aking  bulk.  The 
Missi-isippi  and  its  uriluents  are  Hanked  on  either  side 
by  extensive  territories,  unsurpassed  in  riihni'ss  of 
soil,  which  readily  yield  a  harvest  to  the  labors  of  the 
n^rulturist,  wliether  it  be  of  su){ar,  com,  or  cotton. 
These  are  the  principal  staples  of  the  valley,  and  the 
recei|its  of  each  of  their  prixlucts  at  New  Orleans  are 
rapiiUv  increasin)(.  Heretofore,  the  river  has  lieen 
the  only  channel  depended  u|)<)n  for  their  trans|iorta- 
ti<m.  .Several  lines  of  railroad  are  in  process  of  con- 
struction now,  however,  to  facilitate  the  trans|iortatiiin 
of  rotton  rnil  su^ar  produced  at  a  di^tance  from  the 
river,  to  market,  and  thus  enlarge  the  nrea  of  production. 
Ihese  bulky  products  will  nut  bear  an  extensive  lanil 
carriaj^e  by  the  old  mode,  and  result  in  wealth  to  the 
producer ;  hut  the  construction  of  railroads  for  their 
cheap  transit  to  the  river  even,  will  not  only  chunt;<i  ^''^ 
jinispects  of  the  interior  planters  for  the  better,  Imt  will 
add  )(reatlvtothe  wealth  and  commerce  of  New  Orleans, 
which  is  eminently  a  place  of  exclian)(e  and  di^itribution. 
It  is  the  Ki^*^  depot  of  the  south-western  plantations, 
where  cotton  anil  supir  crups  are  Itou^ht  and  sold 
while  still  in  the  Held,  or  "advvnceil"  up<m  prospect- 
ivelv  if  necessary.  It  has  alii  an  extensive  truile 
with  Texas,  Mexico,  ami  the  (<ulf  ports,  as  well  a.s  a 
very  heavy  foreign  ex|Mirt  trade.  .She  has,  liesides,  a 
lar>(e  coasting  trailo  with  Atlantic  jiorts,  the  value  of 
which  can  only  l>e  known  (;enerally  by  its  results. 
Her  commercial  life  may  \m  said  to  date  after  the  ces- 
sion of  i/ouisiana  to  the  United  States,  in  1H(I;|,  as  pre- 
vious to  that,  her  commerce  was  Insi^tniticant ;  and 
yet,  in  this  abort  period  of  al«iut  40  \cari<,  she  already 
ranks  as  the  fourth  city  of  the  world  for  the  maj^ni- 
tude  and  value  of  her  cnramerce.  'I'he  facilities  and 
cimvenience  of  transacting  business  at  New  Orleans 
are  fully  equal  to,  and  in  many  respects  superior  to 
those  of  any  other  place.  It  is  the  centre  of  immense 
exchuu)^  operations,  pnd  any  amount  of  funds  can  at 
■11  times  lie  obtained  at  the  shortest  notice  under  good 
tetters  of  crtKlit,  and  bills  nof^ritiated  with  Kreut  readi- 
ness and  facility  on  any  prominent  point  in  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  the  c«immercial  cities  of  western 
Kur<i|ie ;  and  the  banking  institutlcms  afford  all  reason- 
able accommodations  to  the  local  wnnta  and  trade  of 
Ihe  city.  Some  Kuroiiean  cities  nn  ibow  more 
splendid  quays  or  magnilicen!  docks  for  the  accommo- 


dation of  abipplnit,  and  the  landing  and  loading  of  car- 
K<>es,  far  exceedinx    a  ap|i«aranc«  and  durability  snv 
thing  of  the  kind  in  New  Orleans,  but  In  no  way  aiiiw- 
rior  in  |ioint  of  actua   umvenlanca  to  tba  unprateiii|iii,> 
wharvea  of  the  city.     As  ia  Kenerally  known,  tlm  nut. 
face  of  I  he   alluvbl   soil   of  l^ouiaiano,  including;,  of 
course,  the  site  of  the  city,  is  conaidarably  lieluw  the 
river  in  ordinary  stagea  of  hiKh  water,  and  the  country 
ia  protected  from  inundation  by  a  raised  and  a<ili(l  mi. 
Iiankment  called  the  "  levee,"  extending  on  bothaidps 
of  the  river  lielow.  and  a  ifreat  distance  alwve  the  citv. 
Outside  of  the  luvee  the  bank  of  the  river  ia  calleil  tlm 
"  Iwtture,  '  which  in  many  places  Is  increaain;;  fniui 
the  continual  alluvial  deiswits,  while  In  other  pl.iKg 
the  river  has  what  la  called  "a  falling  liank,"  and  tlio 
water  gradually  encroaches  on  the  land.     In  tlm  fur. 
mer  case  the  levee  Is  advanced  us  the  liatture  incrvaneii 
and  this  has  lieen  the  case  in  a  lar|{e  portion  of  the 
front  of  New  Orleans,  where,  in  some  |iarts,  the  luvee 
bus,  in  the  last  'ifi  ye;' ra,  advanced  fully  KMIO  iVet- 
and  the  front  warehouses  now  stand  for  a  loni;  exunt 
that  distance  from  the  watur,  aironilng  a  aplendiil  ii|iai.'e 
for  the  vast  bulk  of  pru<luce  that  la  annually  landml 
and  abipped.     Thu  wbarvea  are  constructed  imt»lile 
the  leveu  on  massive  piles,  driven  with  u  heavy  iniii 
ram  into  the  mud,  and  extending  over  the  river  intii 
the   water  sufficiently  deep  to    admit    the   lieavient 
steamboats  and  sliipa  to  lie  up  against  theui ;  Iknivv 
slce|>ers  connect  the  piles  at  their  tops,  and  on  tlicsa 
piles  tlie  platform  is  laid,  of  thick  planking,  the  ed^ei 
of  which  are  *e|iarated  aliout  one  inch,  to  prevent  the 
accumulation  of  dirt,  which  fulls  through  the:<(Miiti'r- 
sticea  into  the  river  Howing  below,  and  In  live  ininutei 
after  the  heaviest  storm  the  whole  surface  is  in  iierfect 
condition  to  receive  any  description  of  merchandize. 
These  wharves  are  thus  planked  liack  till  they  join  tho 
crown  of  the  levee,  in  some  places  l&O  to  'JOII  frrt 
which  is  made  lirm  and  solM  by  a  constant  cuutiii^  df 
shells,  and  always  kept  in  good  order.     One  of  tlieoe 
wharves  presents  an  unliroken  front  on  the  river  of 
l-'iOO  feet,  and  <ithers  (KH)  to  MOO  feet,  and  in  the  liimi. 
ness  season  it  is  usual  to  see  these  fronts  eiitirelviHTii- 
pied  with  HteamlHiat:*  l.ving  bow  on,  and  each  witli  her 
stajje  rigged  out  to  the  wharf,  actively  enga^td  in 
loading  or  unli.ading.     The  wharves  inteniled  I'nr  vea- 
going  vessels  are  detache<l  fniin  each  other  witli  an  in- 
tervening dock,  and  each  wharf  acionimodato.t  u  tier 
of  vessels,  which,  unlike  the  steumlKNits  are  nuNired 
up  and  down  the  river,  one  outslile  the  other,  tliree. 
four,  and  five  tiers  deep,  with  a  limatl,  cummim  iit>i|r« 
communicating  with  the  levee,  and  extending  on  thu 
bulwarks  of  the  vessel  to  the  outside  one  ;  the  tiinlier, 
plank,  and  all  the  conveniences  fur  this  staging;,  liein^ 
funiishcd  by  the  city,  who  even  also  supply  tarpaul- 
ins to  protect  the  gtHxIs  in  case  of  rain. 

Now  Orleans  was  founded  by  the  French  In  1717. 
In  17ti2  it  was  conveyeii  to  tho  Spanish,  who,  in  IsiiO, 
re-conveyed  it  to  the  French,  and  in  IHOH  it  was  in- 
cIuiUhI  in  the  purchase  of  l/ouisiana  by  the  I'liltMl 
States.  On  January  Hth,  ISLO,  the  Itritish  nnder 
(jeneral  I'ackenham  made  an  attack  on  the  >-ity,  ap- 
proaching it  through  l^ike  Horgne,  liut  were  si|;nali/ 
defeated  by  tiie  Americans  under  Ueneral  .IsikHon. 
The  Hritish  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  ,'i(KH)  mi'ii, 
and  General  I'ackenham  was  killed ;  the  Anieriuins  lout 
only  7  men  killed  and  (i  wounded.  In  171M  llicnville, 
at  that  time  governor  of  the  province,  selocteil  the 
prewnt  site  of  New  Orleans,  but  owing  to  dlllii'uhlej 
lie  hod  t.o  encounter,  it  was  not  located  un.i!  17'.'.',  In 
1727  the  .lesuits  arrived  anil  were  liH-ated  in  a  triot  of 
land,  un  a  portion  of  which  St.  Oharles  lintel  novi 
stand*.  Ill  17ti8  they  were  compelled  to  quit  Ixiuisi- 
ana  by  an  order  from  I'opn  Ulement  XIII.,  and  all 
their  property  conflscatod,  then  estimated  to  lie  wurth 
4ilH0,00«),  which  is  now  worth  over  9-.'(),00(l,(NH).  In 
17()U  the  tir«t  coae  of  yellow  fever  known,  was  intra- 
duceil  by  a  liritisb  slaver  with  a  c.irgo  from  Africa. 
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In  1771  I'll  MmtilfW,  the  firit  n*wip«p«r,  wM  pub- 
lialiiol ;  th«r«  ara  now  \'l  dnlllei  and  ••  niatiy  wovkly 
na|ii-ni  |iulili«h«<l.  in  IHtl)  tlic  tirat  «trect  wu*  'voil 
In  New  OrlaunK.  At  thU  timn  audi  wmi  th«  *\  nf 
th«  KtiVKtit  Hfter  %  rain,  tliiit  iltiilt  wwre  unait  to  druK 
cotton,  wliirli  (Hild  %\  a  liule.  In  IHHt  ((un  and 
wnt«r  wrnt  introduced.  The  |iro«ant  areii  of  tliu  city 
is  not  fur  (Voni  40  aquare  mlleii,  doulile  tlie  aize  of  New 

ExroRn  or  Cottoh  and  Toaicco  rioM  Naw  OaLiMo 
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York.     In  1H25  the  KTound*  almve  Canal-itreet  and 
lielow  Kaplanade-dtreet  were  prinoi|>ally  plantation!. 

The  followln|{  iitatl>*lcfi  )(iv«  u  conipletn  vlfiw  of  the 
trade  of  thin  Krput  and  ^xwmKw^  nniporlum.  Itn  pr«|Min- 
durance  in  Hlilpment  of  cotton  \%  an  decided  an  that  ot 
Manchenter  in  Ita  inanufacturo  :  for  further  information 
rrfer  to  artlcUi,  Cottom,  ('o.-ros  MANi)rA<-rDiiK, 
(iHisAT  Britain,  Louuiama,  Unitbd  St.vtcm. 

roa   Hix    YiAat,   ooHiiKNOiKa   HcpriMBaa   I,   and  irdino 
•T  81. 


WMllMrttpMM. 


IIM-n.    liU-M.    I(U~U.    Iau-M.|IM<-U.  .  lUI-lt.  IU*-t1.,l«U-44. 


Liverpool 

I»iiilon 

()|iiMrnw.nri'onooli,ete. 
Oil  .vol,  Falnuiuth,  oto. 

Cork.  UflfiMt,  etc 

lUvrc 

BorilfAii" 

MAnwilll'K 

Niiiiti'<,l'uttf,  A  Kouen. 

Arn!4torilnin 

KoitiTilutn  and  Ohent. 

BrniiH'n 

AntwuTiK  dtc.  . . . 

llaitiliuw . 

Ooit.  nli'K  A  rtlockholm 
Sinlii,  Olbraltar,  ete. 

Mi'xlc",  do 

(tenor,,  Trieste,  oto... 
St  IVl.raburK.  oto... 
Other  rori'lgii  port*. . . 

Now  Vork 

llostoM 

rroviiU'iico,  K.  1 

Plillniltflphla 

Raltliiioro 

rtiiinoulh. 

DIliircnnstwiM  port". 
Wcitorn  8tato« 

ToUl 


T'Jl.llI 

\4U4 

M.ttOii 

947.4SI 

<,HX8 

a,4«>( 

4.«il<) 
8,786 

1A,IH» 

11, ."Km 

l»,'/t«4 

ftSKHn 

17,787 
!W,8.')1 
«l,68« 

&<()»;} 

158.188 

4,0!lil 

1»,»TI» 

1,2.W 

'■'i4 


1,018,041 


749,48.^ 

15tl,4'><) 

12(>,II1U 

_WS,'.!04 

l,f)18,9il 


»S8,829 
244,H14 

lfl•,i,rt7.^l 
i7M,Kiaj 

22'J,IIH) 


rub*. 
I)HI,UI 

98,oi« 

S,tl«.V 
2(l,4.'>'*i 

'm.\m, 

l.MII 

H.SIttj 

M.ii8'Ji 

7,so71 

«,4<i<> 

IW,«»'< 

IS,I47 

2).8vi 

»0,I«7I 

8.1,114 

17,WI 

7s,  847 

8il,.VI4 

s'l^Hio 
l.'il,48» 

l(l,^'W 

8,:,  J 

1,M0 

i,ai« 


1,798,028 1,970,2841 


717,828' 
17S,H98: 
62.882 
109,164 
202.817 


818,786 
193,57 
98,875 
185,971 
192.527 


llnJia. 

751,172 

11,7110 

7,211' 

2.1.%9: 

1*1,(151 

1,5M| 

4.8(W' 

7,H8S 

259' 

1,507 

10,24'* 

24,5(12 

17,«1P4 

«,(M1 

47,(14.^ 

11,919 

7.VI9.> 

15,046 

inV,98'i 
12H.«2U 

4,581 
15,594 

4,745 

"'45 

1,900 

,"64l,98f|T;«3,815 


iiU,. 
8,164 

i('j3 

"i48 
218 
982 

"14 

628 

10,887 

8,725 

"iii 

4,671 

6,467 

K087 
6,245 
1,146 

848 
68 

"w 

B0,HT 


I  lllul.. 

I   2,981 

4,600 


8,844 

194 

1,904 


l«M-U.;l«U-M.;iaH-«l.  IMI-M 

- 


560 
8.940 
8.747 

'  828 
14,279 

4,179 

4^824 
7,176 

1,408 

'  410 


Mh.(.. 

6.272 
7,671 

"m9 

'8,i'l0 
8.056 
6,861 

'   i('x) 

6,298 

2,492 

46 

91 M 

7,618 

4,647 

8ji4 

6,019 

739 

■■48P 
108 


II  bd.. 
6,860 
^048 

"678 

'b;7i')7 
2,817 
4,428 

"024 

e4( 

7,970 
3,926 

"768 
6,282 

"i",ii9 
"2,479 

4,8H 
196 

"190 
60 


llllila.       Illub. 

9,408      7,844 
8,1 182      5,197 


■97  {  "iio  I 


ISS 
B9,0t4"r^l<lO  168,048 


610 

'l',4*2 

189 

1,W7 

800 
282 

15.068 

4,084 

125 

414 

10,176 

1,906 
9,647 

7,281 
1,881 

"688 
124 

"i47 


»92 

9,068 
1,916 
9,976 

"1,157 

222 

16,516 

7,618 
470 

1,289 

7,662 

rt',i84 
8,588 

l"a',847 
1,941 

1,298 
8»6 

"'28O 


922,nsa, 
211,.>)26 

14»,(WS 
206,698 


772,249  11,446 
196,2.m'  1,2HN 
7^95()  16,1.M) 
184,6i>I  18,065 
256.712    8,632 


7,.V)1  '  1.1.892 
^»4^  1 18,147 
18.870  !  9.247 
28,076  1 15,887 
9. 1 68  ,    7,447 


11,981 
1 2,417 
18,932 
9,>i89 
4,791 


64,076  i  98,716 


l^l.-io 

2,90S 

20,7tfx 

14,898 

9,521 


14.028 
18,948 
2(!,S14 
21,781 
17,199 


RF.r*PIT('I.AT10N. 

Great  Britain 

Franco 

North  of  Europo 

S.  Europo,  Moxico,  etc. 

I'ua.'^twlito 

ToUl 

CoMi-AnATiva  Katu  or  FaEioiiT,  on  ComiN  and   Tobacco,  to  LivaarooL,  Hatkb,  and  Mbw  Yosk,  on  Tua  In  or 

■Aoii  Month  ro*  Tua  past  Two  YxAai. 


1,7M,028,1,270,2M  1,429,180< 


1,644,9^1  1,486,815,  I'M),  181     .^9,U74    64,100    68,l>t8  .64,076    98,716  | 




\ 

Cotton,  |Mr  pound. 

lOM-IV. 

1 

IUf-S«. 

1«M-(1. 

IMt-M. 

N.wYork 

Unrponl. 

H«»re. 

C.nu.  - 

New  York'Uv»rpool. 

II>Tr>. 

N»wYiirli 

UT.r|KK>l.l    Itavr.. 

N.w  York  Uv.rpool. 

Ham. 

CVnli. 

P.nra. 

C»nn. 

Unntf. 

>.     d. 

..    d. 

geptomber.... 

8-8 

1 

8-8 

8-4 

1   1-3 

1 

48    6 

48  60 

«12  60 

$10  00 

October 

19 

1 

7-l« 

7-S 

1  7-8 

1 

48    6 

6  00 

November 

16-32 

1 

1-2 

7-8 

1  8-4 

0  8-4 

46    0 

600 

12  00 

17-"»2 

1  1-18 

1-9 

1-8 

1 

0  1-9 

42    6 

6  00 

12  00 

760 

January 

9-16 

1  8-16 

9-16 

8-4 

1  1-2 

0  1-2 

5o    0 

7  76 

7  78 

February 

9-16 

1  8-10 

9-16 

1-2 

1  1-16 

0  0-16 

7  78 

7  80 

March  

15-82 

1 

1-2 

5-8 

1  1-4 

0  8-4 

40"  0 

7  76 

880 

April.   

M»y 

6-16 

0  8-4 

8-8 

6-S 

1  1-4 

0  8-4 

85    0 

6  00 

8  80 

8-16 

0  718 

1-4 

6-16 

0  5-8 

0  7-16 

27    8 

860 

8  78 

5-16 

0  6-8 

8-16 

11-32 

0  8-4 

08-8 

80    0 

860 

88    0 

.... 

4  78 

July 

11-82 

08-t 

8-16 

1-4 

0  6-8 

0  1-4 

80    0 

8  50 

SO    0 

860 

Au)iust. 

T-16 

1 

6-16 

7-16 

0  8-8 

86    0 

8  60 

87    6 

460 

C'o.Mi'AinTtvK  I'mcia   or  MmoLixo  to   kair  Cotton   at 

NkW  (iKLttANH,  ON  THIt  FiRST  l)AV  OK  KACII  MllNTll 
lirniNcl  A  I'KRIOU  <IK  FiVK  ViCARIt,  TIMJKTIIKR  WITH  Tll« 
TOTAI,     UfiHIITS    AT    Nf.W    OKI.KANS     ANO    TUB    ToTAI. 

(Kolll  OK  riiK  Tnitko  Statk-i. 


I  C'OMPARATIVR  ARRIVAIJI,  KXKORTS,  AND  ttTOCKS  OK 
AND  TOBAIMO  AT  NKW  ORI.KANU,  FOR  TrN 
rROM   iDT  8EI>TUillKR  KACII    V)  AR. 


.Moiitba. 


I    Onu. 

Septirnber 11  —18 

October illl— 18 

liNovembor IllJ— 18| 

IDecember ;lli— 18 

[January ,1!|— 18 


IM4-H.  I  maik- ij^ 
cvou. 


February . 
March.. 
I A  in  11... 

;May 

jJune . . . 

iJiily 

i  August. 


I'ii— 18* 
181—18) 
181-14* 
181-15 
18]— 15 

14  - 

15  - 


iI{ecolptiiatN.O.<l,5l3,2471.7.'>9,893 


9  —11} 

SJ-IOl 
8'-10| 
9}— 11 
91—11 

i£ 

io|- 

10i-_ 
r  Unix. 


Crop. 


luM— u.  I  l«ia 

Oulllt. 

K 


1,284,769  l,440,779il,«(W,864 


. .  2,98.%0O0l8,527,846|2,847,889  2,»80,097|8,22O,0OO 


Cotton 
Vkars, 


1                            ColtnB. 

^•*"'      1  ArHv.l..    Ki|)i.rt..      SiMki. 

Tobaocn.                1 

Arrtvati.  Eitporls. 

KIneki. 

Bnle>.         Hnir,.         Kali... 
1888-.57    1,518.2471.516.921      7,8?1 

Ilhid.       llhJ.. 

Ilbdt. 

M,0(!7     .Vt.lSl 

18,711 

1S.VV-66  1,7.%9,29Sil,79,\02S      6,995 

56,1190  1  69.074 

0,125 

18.M— 55  |l,2-t4,76m,270,2(M    89,425 

58,(U.S    (U,100 

12,663 

1853—84  11,440,779,1,429,180!   24,121 

48,905    58,048 

24,045 

1«i2-58   1,681,864  l,644,9-.l     10,.%22 

7M11)     64,076 

29,166 

1851—62   1,429,188  ^^ASLV     9,758 

89,675  198,715 

19,881 

IWO— 51      99.\0S8'    »»7,4,V*    1^390 

61,030  (64,.V)1 

28,871 

1849—50  1    887,723^    8:W,.^91     16.(112 

B(t,i«M    57.(KV"i  i  14.842 

livl8— 49   1.14a,.'W2  1,1«7,.S();),    16,480 

B2,.S85    .'i2.s96  '  18,298 

im7__4S  1,21.3,8(VS1,201,>(97    87,401    M,HS2  ;  6(i,.'»4  :  IfS.MI 

Cimtmerce  of  Nne  Orleans. — The  followinj;  tables, 
which  wo  httvo  compiled  from  our  records,  present 
mme  leading  facts  -onnectei'  .vith  the  commercial 
pro(;reKS  of  this  city,  ind  will  l>e  found  valuable  for 
future  reference  by  the  readers  of  this  worli : 


NEW 


1420 


NEW 


Statoiumt  op  mi  KRcnpni  aitd  Kxpoit*  or  OorroN  and 
Tobacco  at  tiir  I'ukt  or  N>w  Orlkamb  in  iaoii  Ykaii, 
rKOlllS2'.^-^3TolS^a-&7,Al*KKIUDOlrTilIBTV•rlv■  Veaiu. 


Ymvs. 


CotUn. 


IWU.. 


ISW-M 

ULSM 

1818— M 

141,634 

lS34-i8 

«0«,3J« 

isas— M 

S4e,881 

18i«-2T 

886,578 

INiT— «S 

IHW.S.W 

!«»— 29 

«e8,es» 

18J9-80 

8(B,»77 

ISW— 81 

439,893 

18Sl-fl» 

84A,646 

lt»»-8S 

4(M,)«8 

1S!W— »« 

467,984 

1S8+-«S 

A86,I79 

188S-86 

49^443 

1S88— sr 

6(15,818 

IMT-88 

749,740 

188S-S> 

578,614 

181W— 40 

954,446 

lS*v-41 

8«J,S7'1 

1841— (1 

740,165 

lS4i— « 

1,089,641 

184«— M 

910.854 

1S44— lA 

979,988 

184A-M 

1,058,688 

lS4«-47  1 

74^669 

IMT— 48  i 

1,918,806 

1848— »» 

l,14i.8ii« 

is4»— ao 

as7,7«» 

ISOO— M 

99.\i>.8« 

18ai-,V2 

1,4(9,188 

ina*-.w 

I,««4,8«4 

1858-M 

l,44ll,T7» 

1864-M  : 

1,»S4,76S 

1SG&— M  1 

l,7.^9,i98 

18J6— 5T  ! 

l,.118.i47 

Toul.. 

97,Wl,8»iti 

Ktportt. 


■tain. 
171,879 
148.843 
208,914 
859,681 
826,616 
804.078 
867,780 
851,237 
498,943 
85S104 
410,594 
461,026 
686,991 
490,493 
.V«,969 
788,818 
679,179 
949,890 
821,288 
749,967 
1,0S8,{170 
88^8),: 
984,616 
1,054,857 
794.608 
1.801,807 
1,1«7,S(W 
83.8,591 
997,458 
1,485,815 
1,644,981 
1.41fV,l80 
1,270,264 
1,7»,\028 
1,516,921 
27,lsl.'v'i» 


ToImvco. 


R»p»lpt«.  KipofU. 
HMiT 
98,«94 
23,910 
16,849 
18,281 
86,540 
86,(198 
26,888 
28,028 
88,873 
85,056 
88,687 
2^810 
38,801 
41,604 

8^,vw 

80.8,^2 
40,4-10 
54.667 
68.(l,^8 
89.801 
81,249 
08,679 
62,(M6 
60,870 
00,364 
52,896 
67,9.V5 
54,501 
9.J,715 
«W,075 
K<,048 
M,1(H) 
59,074 
50.IS1 


Hli4>. 

16,392 

3.\2(I2 

17,759 

18,243 

29,681 

29,448 

84,637 

82,488 

88,098 

81,174 

20,627 

2^871 

85,059 

50,5M 

28..VI1 

87,588 

28,158 

48,827 

M.ITO 

67,^U 

92,509 

82,485 

71,493 

U,M 

5^588 

65,8>3 

52,335 

60.804 

64.030 

89,675 

75,010 

4^90.1 

5.S,!MS 

56,090 

M.06-. 


OoiirABATivi  PmniM   or  Flouk,  ok  in«  IgT 
Month  roB  Fiva  Ykahs. 


Monlhi. 


I  IMt— M.  I  l(l»-M.  1 18M-U.  I  II 


OP     KAOa 


llMt-u. 


Ihillitn. 

6^—6 


iBeptcmbor, 
lUctobur. . . , 
jNovcmbPT. 
Dooombcr. 
W«nnary ... 

February I  7  — 74 

March I  6',— 61 

■     •■  6S-6| 

6J-7 


lK>lll>r>.    I    Holll 


Anrll 
May. 
June, 
•Inly. 
August '  64—0 


T|-7* 

s'-9 
8  — 8i 
81— 8i 
6, '-7! 
7  -7', 
6i— 6* 
61-OJ 
6  -6J 
63-6< 


Dullnra. 
n-  8*:  6i-6i 
6i-  7  I  5(-0i 
8  —  8»'  6—7 
8{-  9  !  6-8* 
8}— 9     -       - 


»i-9i 
9'.—  94 
9.1-  9i 
ln(-ll 
94-  9} 
8  —  8j 
T|-  8, 


6 

71—7: 

T-7, 

6  -6 

«;-7'i 

7  -7i 
0>-7 
6;— 8i 


l>"llan, 

«»-41 
4  — 1| 

4|-b' 
4-5t 
4)-.',' 

3-l} 
8,!-4i 


COMPAIIATIVK    I*RIi:ra   OP   CoKX,    Sa<'K(S    AT    NkW   (^lll.g.t.yj 

ON  Tim  laT  OK  KAOii  .Month,  rou  Fivk  Ykaii.<i. 


I,rt42,4.''l  1,(125,W1 
Upon  the  supposition  that  the  averat^o  value  of  cot- 
ton  and  tobaoco  for  the  :<<i  years  aliove  sUted  may  l)e 
fairly  estimated  ut  i^W  per  hale  for  the  former,  and 
f  7U  per  L>o^atieud  for  the  latter,  it  would  t;ive  a  total 
valua  for  these  two  articles  alone  of  |)1,20:},(I48,,110. 

Irn'OUTs  op  SpaoiK  at  Skv  Orlkaks.  por  TwitLva  Vrars, 
raoM  1st  8ki-tkmhek  t«  81-t  Auoust. 


Mall(h<,  I   1«M>— (7.    [iSil— H. 

I      Ooia.      r  (Villa. 

September t  70  —  9o!  70—75 

October. 60  —  75,  60—68 


November 65  —  70 

December 63  —  6.') 

lanuarv 50  —  61 


ISM— et.  jlSM-u. 


Cuiiti.  I  Cttnu. 
70—  86  58-6.^ 
(iO—  80  I  03— 60 
05—751  7.">—  874 1  66—70 
85-00!  SO—  BO  1  67—06 
K^—en'  87—  90     6(V— TO 


February Iftl  —110  6,5—731  let—  05 

March 624-  70  48— 54i  l)i>—  92 

April 62  —  7f  4H— 6«|  94—  97 

May I  70  —  78  4.H— 48 100— 130 

iluno 1100—110  54— 67i  9.V-115 

July I  75  —  85  46—50;  70-  88 

August I  70  —  85  68—73  7.'i—  05 

COSIPAKATIVR     I!aTP.«    OP  KxOllANnR     ON 

ANI>    Nkw  Yokk,  at  Skw   Ohlkanh, 


.so— 9(1 
60-70 
52— (11 
.V*— 6.^ 
62—60 
4.'»— ,'i;l 
60-60 


I.  jlSSJ-M. 
('oiiU, 

52-58 
,^s_82 

.^WfiO 
54-5S 
4.'-f>4 
3.V-I6 
M~U, 
44-So 
*»~.\> 
.'m-dd 
66-16 


I.OSDllX,   I'.iii,,^ 
ON     TIIK     1st    ')f 


KACU  .Month  pok  Tiiukr  Vkakh.    (6u  Day  llir.i.i 


Vfurt.  VmIiip. 

1«»6-67 $6^600.(115 

1856— ,^6. 4.91 '.^4() 

1864— 6& ,H,T4(i.ii37 

1888—64. (■..K(i7,(VMl 

1883—88. 7,86,5.226 

1861-88. «.37S,628 


Yun.  Valiw. 

1850— fd »7,987,119 

1849— .TO a792.662 


1848—49.. 
1S17— 18.. 
I'm! — 47,, 
1815-46.. 


2.501,250 
1,.-(4.V808 
rt.(lSo,(i.V) 
1,^72,071 


1 

ISW-il 

'  Hoatlu. 

J, 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

inn. 

p.r  «! 

Sept,... 

»♦ 

5  20 

October 

9 

5  22 

Novom. 

H 

5  26 

i  Decen: 

f 

6  27 

.lantisry 

TJ 

6  3(1 

Feb 

7 

5  80, 

1  March.. 

7f 

5  87 

jApril... 

»» 

585 

,M»y.... 

» 

5  17 

•luiie 

6  12 

July 

10 

6  9(1 

August. 

»i 

5  15 

I 


t 

aia. 
li 
H 
3 

«t 
8 

H  i 
li 

u 

1; 


I8M-U. 


pni. 

l»r  f. 

dU. 

Mi 

5  15 

8 

8 

5  20 

8 

T( 

680 

n 

T 

685 

Zi 

t\ 

6  80 

4 

«i 

5  85 

«i 

8 

685 

2 

8 

5  25 

i\ 

91 

6  IK 

u 

^ 

6  20 

H 

H 

6  15 

11 

9| 

6  15 

1.111. 

S' 
»» 

84 

7 

7 

8» 

n 

10 

KH 

101 

n 


_j^  / 

5  12    -' 

6  12 
5  15 
5  23 
5  25i 
5  21, 
5  111, 
5  12; 
5  07| 

5  (17 

6  10; 


I 


Expoin  or  BtrOAR  and  Molamrs  pkum  .Nrw  Oklkans,  fok  Tiirpr    Ykakh   (i!i-  tuk   Uivrk   kxi'kptkdX  prou    Str- 

tkmbeu  1st.  1854.  to  Auuust  SUt,  1s57. 


N«wTo.k 

PliilaiU'lpbta 

[Cliark-Kton.  ».  C 

Saraiinah 

irmvldunco  A  IlrUti)!,  It.  I. 

Beaton 

jltaltltniire 

INorfulk.  Uicliiiioiiil  and 

I    IVtcrfburg,  V» f 

AluxanilrU,  1>.  t' 

Mobile 

'Apalachloola  ik  I'ensaeolik: 
Oilier  porta 

I  Total i 


IIMa.     Bamli. 
88T  40 

65  !  .... 
171  I        16 

8» 


680 
808 


6.05(1  I  83 

539  578 

1,944  I  1,8T0 

9,3T7t  8,585 


I 


Sttffiir. 


Uolai 


HagM. 


iiiirT«(a. 

6,917 
1,184 

840 

60 

1.336 

I.S78 

1,683 

'6^M3 
1,0T« 
J,n7_ 

24,556 


lllidi. 
14,479  , 
8,840  1 
8.688 
759 

"489  i 
II, .180  I 

4,«18| 

499  1 
T,696  . 
1.161 

.S,4."«J 
51,1)181 


,488 

1  I 

9 ; 

54, 


664 


417, 

1,410  ' 


883 


lllldl. 

Barrrl>. 

Itliitv 

4.5,745 

74,970  ' 

10,86.1 

14,353  1 

12,032 

6,018 

.... 

4,001 

8.^4 

1,801 

5 

12,327 

9.654 

15,784 

14,446 

.... 

8,087 

^434 

591 

848 

80,308 

7,070 

8,872 

784 

9,506 

2,118 

129,487  I 

148,967 

Unrrol*. 

6,116 

820 

10 

6 

214 

143 

866 


288 


Miit«u««, 


llli.l.. 
02 


8(U 


7« 

m 

.ISO 

....     '        71!. 
....     I   2(1.31(1 

....    !    ;i,iii(i 

...._   '    1(1.94(1 
260~,:W.444 


CoHrABATlTI  PbIOM  ur  SOOAB  ARD  HoLAMM  AT  Nsw  OrlraNS,  ON  THP.  FiRST  OP  BACH  Month,  P(ii<   V\sr.  Y(!,Mn. 


Mntkt. 


Mill* 


Cmtt. 

Kepteinber. . .  6J—  9i  i 

Ocobt'r i  Hj— mi  I 

INovember. ..  8J— III}  i 

'Deoeinlier. ..,  8i— lOJ 

Llanqary :  74—10/  - 

'li.onury....  7j-lll  I 

Mareh I  T  -Hi  ; 

AlS".v.v.::::i  Jnli'l 

Jane \    »i-19 

Auniiat...  ..I  lo)— 11     I 


tVnii 
5-7f 

4  -8  I 

44    74  ■ 
6  -8 

5  —8 
4f-8l  ! 
4  -»i  I 
4  -SJ  ' 
4i-^  I 
8—94  i 

ft4-«4  ! 


<v 

84-41 
8  —64 

8  —54 
81—6 
84-41 
24—44 
8  -5 

8i-64 
4  -« 
4  —64 
4-«4 

81-64 


'4-5 
l»-t 
3  -4 
3  —4 
84-4i 
1  -44 
I  -»1 
1  —5 
11-54 
84-8* 


ai-5j 

3]— 5|  I  AOi— 68 
-  — 5J  58  — 62J 
53  — «il 
45  —,'.8 
60  -62 
84  -67 
4T  -68 
47  -68 


8-54 
2t-5 
24-51 
84  -6 
»(-fl 
8{— 8 


1844  -44. 
Oil's. 
38-824 
29-30 
94-31 

87— '«)  12  —18 
87—40  I  14  —164 
80—86  I  18  -171 
88-844  I  154-191 
30— .'15  124-2(1 
80—374  !  22  -29 
85—434  i  30  —98 
86—48  30—88 
m—Vi    I  to  —38 


IKAI     6^.  IKU— M. 

(.Viii*.  (Vnr*. 

8  —13  IS  -20 

9  — |:1J  13  — 2(: 
10  —24  I  20  — WJ 


18  -|N» 
18  -18 
18J-1H 
18  -174 

9  -I5J 

9  —13 

8  -Hi  . 

T  — II 

8  —13 


_lll«-«.  , 

(VniV.     [ 
U-28   I 
18-28   1 
V>-V) 
21-231  i 
17-N 
21-M)  I 
1S.-S44  ■ 
IT-.'4 
1.1-*1 
14-W 
ll-»i4 
l.t-IK 


.liHi',  We 

Lcml., 

"   bar.. 

"   wlilto 

Mola-sscs . 

(>«!».... 

iOnloiw. 

Oil.  litis,.,' 

.  "    riistiir 

I  '■    liinl. 

I'lckl,.^ 

!l',itiiti)i'<.. 

jl'urk. 


'    "  In  btil 
:l'(>rt,'(a(iil 
JIVkhijt  \ 
8klMi>,  iicer 
Sliot... 
8(1  Wr.. 

,'8,),i|,..!l 
i8lilniil,» 
,8tnve.» . 
'I'ullovv  . 
robucco.  I,' 


'TwIno . . 
.Wlilsky. 
jW  Ileal,. 


NEW 


1421 


NEW 


KxPOBTS  or  FLom,  Pobk,  Bacon,  Labd,  Bexf,  Witiskt,  Ain>  Cobh,  roB  Two  Yiabs,  rnoii  Sipt.  1  to  Atro.  81f 


I 


IW»-M. 


NcwVork 

Itiwtoii 

I'lillnilolplilo 

Itnltlinori' 

Ollu'i-  const  porU. . 

Ori'ft'  Britain 

Cnba 

OthiT  foreign  port* 


Total. 


Plour.  I    Pork. 
B.rriir 

141,494 
24l,4«6 


Il*rn<l». 

411,(138 
68,785 

'8,847 

1S.S74 

16,1XW 

1,42(1 

4,7!W 

904,91(r  145,174 


141,149 

T8,758' 

17.974' 

290,770; 


Urd.    I  Bnf.  {WhUky|    Com.   I  FIrai.  {   Pork.    [Brwon.l   Urd.    I  Bmf.  |Wkl>liy|     Oon. 


C<uk 
9,979 
i,7lM 


25,(181 

4,71A 

1,740 

644 


88,447 


I>(r«.    [Barrels. 


188,(1>SI   6,597 
67,.S()8  10,8s7 


1,480 

17,941 

168,011 

18^090 

49,768 


0(8,806 


1,929 
814 

90.S 


B«rr<li. 


Nark!. 

20,087 

6^829 


1,9.V) 
8,925 
849 
8661 
8661 40,884  2(M,608 
...  12.VI,641 
...  69,786 
,(HS  115,286 


lH,726l  60,058  711,628 


Hurrvli, 
181,691 
200,179 


Barrel!. 
60,689 

N,624 


Oaak*.      K«irii.    iBarrrU.'Barmli.i 


4,666 
108,6861    80,707 
99,869      9,H6t< 
8,947 
185,177 


4,194  164,788 
4,378  192,216 
1,688 


94,648 

,     ,     1,990 

2,0.'i3l   1,438 

17.688       442 


729,442  178,082i  87,016 


20,851 


212,771 
94,634 

742,917 


14,147 
18,908 


180,624    4,949 


1,762 

4,464 

67 

187 

1,846  51,402 


285 
1,604; 


Barki. 
77,906 
195,660 
6,(M9 


118,969 
1,174,874 

5,075 
7,'i4'   104,749 


86,179, 68,690  1,676,076 


In  tbo  »bOT«  tho  exports  to  Mobile,  otc,  via  tho  Pontcbartaln  Railroad  and  New  Canal,  are  Included. 
Imi'08T»  ini'O  Nitw  Oblkanb,  fbom  tiik  Intkriub,  roK  Tkn  Vkabh,  fkum  tub  IsT  SxPTBUBEB  Tu  TiiK  81ST   August 

IN    KACU    YKAU. 


Arlblt.'. 


Apples. 
BaiMin 


bbls. 

asst.  casks,  otc. 

bbls.  &bxs. 

hams hhds. 

in  bulk lbs. 

BoRlflnir pieces 

iBnW  ii'lio foils 

Donns bbls 

iButtiT kcj.'.'' 

I     "     bbls 

iBcc'wax " 

Beef. lbs.  Jc  tcs. 

Irlwl lbs, 

IlulWo  robes pcks. 

Cotton. 

Ia  nnd  Miss bales 

Ijik,' 

N.  .Ma.  nnd'lVnn 

Arkai's.is 

.Mont|!oniery 

Mobile 

Florhla 

Texas 

Corn  meal bbls. 

In  eiirs " 

shollod sacks 

Cheese bxi 

Ciindlcs,    boxes 

Ciller bbls. 

k'oal.  Western 

ih.'leil  [uMichos 

jDrleil  apples 

I'loxseed ticrccs 

Kloiir bbls 

iFur*  ...hhds.  bxs.  bdls. 

Feathers biiK 

(ilasswuro boxes 

lleuip bnl' 

Ill.los 

Ilnv bales 

Iron,  pl(( tons 

Urd hhds. 

••  tcs.  *bbls. 

"   kejr* 

I.hne,  Western bbls.j 

Lead pl(.'s. 

har kcRs. 

while "    I 

Molasses bbls.i 

Oals Mils.  ,(i  saeks: 

'Onions bbls.} 

on.  linseed "    I 

1  '•    I'astor " 

'  '•    hml " 

:^lekle^l legs*   " 

I'.ilaloes. "    I 

il'ork Ie.s.  .t   "    I 

,    "    boxes 

i    "    hh'ls. 

■    "  In  hnlk lbs] 

Porter  and  ale bbls. 

I'nekln^  \iirn reel»| 

Skins,  tU'er packs. 

Shot kegs' 

Siitar hhils.! 

"     bbls. 

„Soa|i boxes 

,8hln«les M 

iStaves M 

Tallow bbls. 

Tobaeeo.  leaf. hhds. 

"       ehew ln>\es 

j       "       lml«s| 

Twine bunilles 

Whisky bbls, 

jWhrat bbls.  A  sacks! 


l8U-St.      I8ts-M.      IBM- 


X6.019 
89,191 

82,804 
7,000 

82,098 

112.)l4ll| 

»,l«l»i 

89,8451 

1,0110: 

87, 

80,9,581 

80,880 

H0| 

I 

1,00S.8'«] 

4.187 

277,5451 

sn.lWl] 

]s,»96l 

41,0401 

4,7(b 

17,.Mill, 

14,71«i 

1,487,0511 

48,979 

74.H91I 

I'l 

1,770,0(M) 

2.V)' 

875; 

201  i 

l,'!90,.597l 

1.74(>! 

S2H. 

ild.'v'iDt 

l.S.OOItl 

105,.'>40 

69,801 1 

77i 

H. 

10.S,n27l 

98,'<.Mti 

28,8lWi 

18,291 

8(k"i 

s5 

84,109 

89.1,171 

14,070 

to 

950 

8,074 

Hit 

74,li'H 

248,22> 

10,924 

2.S72 

n.417,840 

l.'SHJ 

l,48.'i 

794 

2,-|5i 

02,108 

8,0!)5 

9,,V)S 

(1,000 

7,0(HI 

OtI.'i 

W,007 

K,20l 

161 

2,9S2 

179,104 

775,909 


02,449; 

86.464i 

9,782 

28,751 

178,700 

88,905 

101,881 

6,758 

8.S.119 

1,826 

180 

01,1^59 

19,010 

1 

1,170,698 

4.(1.V2 

.t79,4-'Ui 

11V2.1.M 

87,081 

8«,.'42 

6,180 

28,001 

240 

41,924 

1,900,995 

42,(tt2 

82,89;t 

t>9 

987,000 

2>i0 

2,700 

980 

1,120,971; 

1.0.S0 

778 

80,:i20 

10,sis 

1M.4;11 

140,7871 

882 

■» 

110,718: 

8S.700' 

10,.VM 

80,024 

.S41 

(I'l 

2^H,sll 

.'|87,1SM 

14,4771 

1«8| 

l,520j 

10,s-«l 

1971 

isa.rk".o| 

277,811 1 

6,S28l 

2,8»8l 

7,4SO,.H.S4 

l.iWii 

8,>II4 

4OOI 

8,H98l 

l,V).81Sl! 

8,520] 

l(S287i 

5,000' 

4,(H7l 

1,19,> 

.M1.090 

.•1,51)9 

109i 

8,0.\8; 

14S,7NSl 
tj89,524| 


69.  I 


I8tl-M. 


82,5981 

40,787| 
8,402 

ai,87il 

282,9201 

40,678i 

9.5,880 

4,090 

88,87* 

1,017 

1411 

41,687 

98,850 

3 

866.699 

4,128 

2.'<fl,758 

7.5,269 

l(t.»2Hi 

16,704l 

4,1471 

10,090 

225 

10,701 

1,110.440 

45,245 

50,88:<i 

141 

l,018,liO<V 

.897 

8,V5 

281 

073,111 

.S02 

1,078, 

10,8.S4l 

31,885 

84,298 

7.8,271 

17 

104 

144,030 

98,320 

10.2.S8 

70,514 

301 

2091 

310,718 

489,9781 

11,0651 

«+■<! 

2.C.17 

lil,3;12| 

2001 

70,.V'1» 

970,303 

7.t5s! 

!!,007i 

0,203,llVl 

1.2  lOl 

3,48.5 

lM),742l 

13,I7&| 

7,7S> 

1.908, 

4,000 

711, 

63,348 

4,15:1; 

02, 

3.219, 

108,8;i4l 

R  1,2881 


ISn-U.      I8il-n.      ISM-ll.      184>- so.       lt48-4«.      1841-48. 


47,4,51 

87,004i 

9,931 1 

82,l.'i5 

191,000 

45,203 

102.274 

13,459 

47,(U9 

1,934 

101 

40,011, 

81,001 

.2| 

001, .520 

19,2.30, 
2.50..594' 

107,5001 

!W,i»s: 

31,IKW 

9,:l(W 

21,0sol 

.3.551 

48,404 

1,740.207! 

58.132! 

72,2119' 

.■«li 

1,000,0110] 

2.70( 

4,049! 

19'2| 

874,2501 

1.04>l 

1,3771 

2I,><57| 

19,99a 

112,480l 

72,0011 

51,'>l 

....  I 

133,IMi.5| 

110.4771 

21.390 

74,290 

210 

544 

841,470 

.580,451 

2'.'.SII3 

M» 

2,4.'iS 

14,298 

457 

200.278 

249,18'* 

1,5,200 

1,750 


48,828 

60,847 

4.INI9 

42,sOS 

184,300 

64.144 

121„55it 

9,494 

44,444 

2,134 

194 

78,791 

18,900 

17 

1,13,5,1 

21,014 

.328.170 

95,032 

2.3.995 

8'<,324 

7,TO0 

14,086| 

1.7S8| 

17,020 

1,22.5,0311 

39.497! 

O.S,796' 

801 

700,000, 

25S| 

1.079 

1,270] 

808,072, 

73li' 

2,(M2: 

13.408 

17.04s 

101.400 

176.000 

121 

107, 

118.130 

1.59,0;2 

33.8:  !8 

210.2S7 

1.57 

720 

264,020 

446,950 

17.71s 

5118 

4,742 

14,0s.5 

017 

204.!I27 

810..51t2! 

2.074! 

2,54 


20,356 
46,734 

8,020 

3S,488 

281,2So 

00.044! 

90,272j 

0,598, 
44,788 

1,T7S 

171 

62,850 

20,100 

1,800 

907,679| 
15,2021 

804,1.58 
S5,430 
21,760! 
1.5,000] 
4.8071 
14,540l 
2.614 

1A3,(KI8 


64.808 

48.6091 

9,274, 

44,478, 

985,000] 

72304] 

107,224' 

4,230, 

54,907! 

9,720 

2.'I0 

48,i)0ff 

16,300 

165 


019,1.50 

14.399 

230,821 

112,798 

18,0.51 

24,473 

11,091 

9,952 

8,002 

42,520 

1,897,182   1,298,982 


72,441 

58,9801 

8001 

8,50,000' 

330' 

408 

619 

927,212 

2,130 

«,0(k5 

19,251 

17,119 

128,087 

58,484 

02 

5 

12.5,490; 

157,0811 

42,805 

2fl7.5(H 

1,13S 

l,.SOs 

983,923! 

4(^1,273! 

17,lH4l 

76S 

4,291 

14,114 

381 

228,095 

270,000! 

311.31 

2,47.81 

12,0(0,000  t3,985,>*10|  S,300,IHHt 


78,894 

89,74S 
245 

70n,iiiHi 

2,0s5 

4,108 

204 

941,100 

1,280 

8,(H5 

10,428 

2.M10 

140.!l)ks 

4-8,2;*1 

162 

115.570 

151,981 

37,73,8] 

32,5,605] 

0291 

1,930] 

184,188] 

479,741] 

14,270 

17si 

4,14.51 

17,1.57i 

893 

102.022 

82.5,1H»8 

l.O.sO 

1,'231 


87,944 

88,386 

2.\941 

19,.3a6 

209,045 

\8,321 

80.104 

9,80' 

51,0.58 

1.772 

307 

05,271 

49,210 

8,58 

474.411 

10,902 

349,088 

44,8iHI 

17,501 

2.3,04: 

10,001 

0,(»88 

5,187 

42,719 

1,114,.S97 

02,809 

5,5,300 

9o3 

«00,iimi 
934 

00,51 

217 

591,9S0 

444 

5,900 

4,SS' 

34.792 

4:i,.542 

60,25s 

20 

21.5 

228,1110 

!1(I2,30( 

32,00(1, 

41.5,400 

IVII 

5.979 

1S9.SI3 

32.">,795 

13,024 

1,00s 

2,091 

14.712] 

24Mi 

lOfl.iKio! 

.54,3,0941 
15,09.5] 
1. ■1,90s 


1,770 

2,443; 

JUV. 

3,07.5| 

274.900^ 

12.24.5. 

9,173 

8.120 

2,.'iOO 

371] 

49,90,51 

4,017] 

'3'.847i 
128.925 
1S4,948| 


1,1401 

2,811] 

425 

2,2*3 

180,1101 

10,094! 

0,911! 

85; 

0.001) 

1,318 

7,5,0101 

10,880 

74 

4,629 

188.516 

47,983 


too 

2.098 

998 

2,704 

141,040 

11,21.3| 

5,308' 

411 

7,319' 

1.3071 

89,(MV5 

4.779I 

102 

2.341 

140,8,59 

04,918 


10,513,89515,S02,431 


384 

4,190 

1,119 

2,044 

125,755 

18,075 

9,484 

50 

9,000 

0,104 

04,0.30 

4,115' 

220 

8.15fl! 

1,57,7411 

88,197] 


804 

4,131 

1,875 

4,4lk5 

148,912 

17,895 

9,980 

70' 

0,000 

4.302 

60,8041 

2,821] 

im' 

9.118 

117,763 

57,.508, 


^64,997 

82,0,50 

82,1.50 

19,881 

217,000 

72.941 

03,322 

13,15' 

67,079 

9,144 

481 

70.590 

20,300 

23 

811,206 
16,781 

217.078 

40.788 

9,889 

2.5,825 

5,min 
11,8' 

12,Uti  I 

211.5,71 1 

1,700.312 

54.287 

2s,3thi 

1,IS'9 

31,5,000 

409 

2.49.5 

l.ISs 

1,013,1 

21H1 

8,9.3il 

575 

19,850 

80,.570 

54,241 

413 

790 

211.302 

27.5.4S,' 

10.410 

50S,.\57 

949 

7.79! 

155.807 

200  5.50 

(i..>9S 

1.40!1 

2.028 

8,842 

039 

140,110 

N50,043 

18.279 

18,499 

10,273,080 

1,839 

2,211 

1.301 

4,877 

12,5„592 

5,879 

0,620| 

80, 

8,800 

5,022 

62..3.36 

2,315 

3,3 

2.007 

120.029 

988,911, 


89,618 
46,119 

18,689 

381,140 

77,089 

74,826 

20,4.S5 

46,218 

1,156 

098 

60,200 

60,100 

14 

888.144 
18,734 

227,601 
04,294 

l'o',8.V 

4,908 

10,007 

47,.'>4;l 

riO0,,5.s;t 

1,088.405 

62.802 

10,750 

il.|4 

820,001 

8S5 

1.173 

4,393 

700,958 

411 

9,594 

4,200 

21,.5,S4 

47,00: 

61,984 

701 

„59 

210,1  81 

803.001 

14,990 

006,900 

787 

9,208 

1.59,400 

407,217 

7,000 

2,887 

1,199 

6,401 

606 

151,801 

3.50,480 

14,2(11 
18,504,1.30 
!I,4!I2 
3,333 
1,301 
5,258 
12s,  1 12 

5,5,80 

00 

2,0(MI 

4,:i,57| 

N5,S89l 

0,390) 

118 

2,2(V» 

1:^888 

149,1811 


NEW 


1423 


NEW 


ExposTS  or  SvOAK  noM  Nkw  Oblkans,  reoii  thi  Tkae 
18M  TO  ISSO  mcLiisiTB. 


Vwr. 


!Afffi"t'°.V"!^™»'*'"- "'•''•"'''' °'°'''°"''- 


Ilhd*. 

1884 

4^6ll0 

1885 

1,600 

1888 

20,800 

188T 

»4,6(K) 

188S 

S«,6lK) 

lS3t 

4».«00 

l»tu 

8^5(10 

1841 

JS,000 

1842 

6S,UO0 

1848 

84,000 

1844 

101,1100 

1845 

79,000 

1848 

4&fi00 

184T 

»»,(HW 

1848 

9(MH)0 

1819 

90,000 

1S50 

45,0011 

1851 

4'.',000 

ISM 

SiJ,000 

1868 

160,000      i 

1864 

122,000      ' 

1855 

89,188      1 

ToUl... 

1,810,088      ! 

Hhdh 

44,600 

S:i,600 

85.000 

82,500 

82,600 

68,000 

40,600 

60,000 

60,000 

52,000 

70,000 

75,000 

70,000 

115,000 

li>8,IHI0 

I'AOOO 

12.>,«M)0 

I49,(K)0 

208,000 

is%,aoo 

148,000 
l«l,l«7 


!  l,|t»4,527 


October  16. 
November  6. 
1. 
1. 
October  17. 

»      18. 

"      14. 

"      18. 

"      12. 

"      22. 

-     a 

"  4. 
"  7. 
"        2. 

6. 
"  II. 
"  17. 
"  19. 
"        9. 

6. 
"  4. 
"      10. 


CoiirABAnva  Pticn  or  Mbm  and  Primii  Tork,  at  N.  O., 

PKB   BAkSKL,  ON  TUB  iHT  OF  KACU  MuNTU,  fOK  Two  YbAKH. 


UouUu. 


Prlm». 


Meu. 


PriUM. 


iKiOiiri.  I      UuUttnt. 

September i  19}— 20  — 

October 21  —21 J  — 

:Novcinb«r 21  — «H  18  — '« 

,l-)i?coinbcr — 20  — 

January IS  — IsJ  '  16  —10* 

21  — 2U  171— is 

21  — 2U  l>i— 


February . . 

Mareh 

April 

MV 

Jane. 


•iit—Mi  '  Is  — l^i 
22  — *1    i  IH  — 1>J 


2Si-2<l  i  17i-l!l 

July ■  2.11—24    I  171—19 

|Aaga«t 281—28,  {  171—181 


ll>>l:ar<. 
80  —201 

20  —21 

21  —22 
10  —20 

i:.l— 10 

161—17 

l.%l-lll 
i51-i,->; 

16  —161 
ITl- 

19  —191 

20  —20, 


Dnilsn. 

171- 

171- 
171- 

isj— 

15  — 

ni^ 

121— 18 
13  —1.11 

u;-iM 

16  — 
16  — 


Vauk  or  l*K(iiiuci!  Ill'  iiiK  Intkkiok. 


i)iM-i;. 


I  Ih.llitn. 

Cotton I  S<s26,\0T9 

Rtirar I  8,1:17,800 

Tobacco I  11.97:1,645 

Flour I  9,ii.S4,17» 

Pork 0,'i59,2S7 

Lnrd >  4,2ii2,!«.S 

Lead 9I.4.V. 

Molaas«« 2.6s"i.Sii9 

Baroii 6,772,-.!41 

Corn 2,.V11.2:I7 

Whldky 2,:!29,I»J 

Wbeat 2,'^'7,*6 

Bwoflng 512,44s 

Beef 4^I,6S5 

Hemp ;  tm.»»»  I 

Bale  rope '  I.12;t.46o  1 

Butter '  H6ii.Mil  I 

Hay '  '.'96.**  I 

Hlilua .'i:9,4ll 

Co«l  I  l.l.V^.'ViO 

I>uUtoe> '  ls,\)l,1J  I 

Btarei 4.VVIO0 

Tiillow 2^9.10  I 

Feathcm |  41,160 

l<>a(» 629,078 

l«'..rii  meal 1,2'<0 

jother  artlclea '  9,^7.9*17 

Tolal "T6.S,06I,8«9 


70,871,720  i 
lrt,I99,<i90 
S.072.77.'i  I 
H,4i)7,8(i5  i 
5,.'.S4,.Vl5  ! 
:i,«-'l,27i  I 
4>l9,94i)  I 
4.6S2.2«2  I 

4..^7ll,l)6.s 
:i.ii2>i.ii:ti 

1.7«6,iiM 
2,782.470 
610,290 
S24,289 
,504,510 
1,0|.'l,8!0 
3t>,Ml85  j 
6I2,«,V)  I 
4.'M.2«:t  I 
44I.I.t<l 
460.8011  I 

»-i,2«.-i  I 
«2,670  i 

687.1*1  ; 

*,'>'» '',4 1 1 
144,2,'i8,OKr 


1X14    U. 

I^.i'li...  ~ 
6I,I»O,720 
1S,02.\020 
7.21. MM 
6,5fi:).lft6 
4,'.lsii,V,7 
4.iW2..'>:lO 

.iw.-.'yo 

4,2,Vi,lKKt 
4.9:i:l,i:>4 
2,4ii'.'.44il 
l,.mi6,2<S 

flOS.Iilll 

610.414 

940,1  ..'lO 

6(i7.:C.2 

267.6.'S 

86(l.«7(l 

1S6,670 

M'.t.ihiO 

176.84:1 

IftS,fllK» 

2l,8:iO 

S0.1S4 

649.»;i 

l.iiM 

7,2«'i,<«t| 

ii7,lMfl,S28" 


Y..r.. 
KM— ,M  . 
!H.V.'-,VI.. 
IV.I— ,Vi.. 
Kki— 51 . . 
l'«4'.i— 5i.. 
!■•»■,— 19  . 

i>4r-is.. 


Tc!»l  ..ll.». 

.  »ll.V:«fi.7Iw 
.  l'41,2tl,7:tt 
.  108.051, 70S 
.  I')8.924.'il4:i 
9«,s9r,M7t 

Hi.'.co.rto-i 

7'.>,77',',I.M 


V.-.r., 

|H4ft— 17.. 
lsl.%_4«.. 
lSt4— 46.. 
|Hl;l._44.. 
IS42— 4.t, . 
lStl-12.. 


T..lat  ,al  w. 

♦90.o:W.ij-il 
77.I!t!1.4M 
57,11)8,122 
61,094.716 
.M,7H'i.(>.M 
A7 16,0 15 


Krcim  till-  Blxive  tilile  it  result'*  tliiit  the  totil  value 
of  all  tlia  iiriMlmts  mcived  nt  tills  jiort  fniiii  tlie  In- 
terii>r  front  St'ptemlier  1,  IHll,  tn  Septcnilier  1,  1«,')7,  a 
ptTicHi  iif  IC  ye;irH,  iimoiinta  to  (f\J>2lj,rM,'.>7(). 

The  following  in  It  Htateinent  of  the  Import*  ut  New 
Orleaiia,  for  th«  lout  four  fmcal  yearn  : 


Year  undliif  Year  endlnf ,  Year  ending 

JuiinlSM.    I  June  JAM.  <   .lime  IMlt. 

Dul'lara 


8,272,449 
.'l.><76,57.1 
2.2,W,128 
14,802,850 


Ucillnri. 
8,9ll9.IMl2 
4,297,170 
1,6S7,486 


Year  en<l!ni; 
■I'ine  IBSJ. 

I>."illnr,. 
S,99ll.,5sD 

6,4I7,.'«15 
1,776.148 


I     Ihtllnr.,. 

Dutiable |  S,(iHt,ii29 

Kreo I  4,272,2.')2 

Bullion JB  apecic   l,.SIi2,8:l2 
ToUl |18,66r,lia 

VALllIt  OK    PKiiDIOB  OK  TUB    ISTBKIOll. — A   TaBLB  91IOW1S0 
TUB    liKI'KII'T'<   OK  TilK     rKINOIPAI.    ABTICLIU    KKUM    TUK 

Imtkkkiii,  ouhino  tub  Yrau  bndihu  AuminT  aisr,  K)7 

WITH    TUEIB    E9TIUATEU    AVKHAOB   ADO  ToTAI.    VaU  K.' 


l2,928,6(S'l7jS8,:iat 


Arllclei. 


QuanUty. 


Applea bbli.  86,812 

liaeon,  assorted . . .  hlnls.  A  esks.  89,127 

Ikixch  \865 

"      hams.. hhds.  *te».  82,8i»4 

"      io  bulk 11)8.  7.06(1 

naegliifi; ptenn  82,0*8 

Hale  rope colls  1  I2,84ii 

Beans bbls.  8,189 

Butter kegs  &  ttrkiiis  82,:i45 

'•      bbls.  1,060 

Beeswax "  87! 

Beef "    I  29,!)07! 

"    tierces;  1,66I| 

"    dried Ib».(  SO,S80[ 

Co     >ii bale»;i,.i:8,247 


Arerai,, 
price.  Vnlu.-. 

TMT,Vr,~H 


...bbls. 


.sacks 
box 


.bbls 


Corn  Ileal 

In  ear 

shelled 

Cheese 

t!andles. 

Cider. 

Co:il,  Western 

Dried  apples  A  peaidies. . 

Keiit  hers ha«s 

FlaxiM-ed tlerec- 

Flour bbls. 

'Kui-s lilids.,  bundles  ,b  boxes 

:( )la.s>tware paekiures 

Hemp   bill 

illliles No. 

jlluy bales 

jlroii.  pl(f  tons 

iLard bbls.  A  tlerce.« 

;l.dird keirs 

jlA-ulher bundles 

Mine,  Western bbls 

L<>ad plus 

'•    bar kejts  A  boxi's 

I    "    while kel.•^ 

[Molassi'S  ^esiliiiuted  crop!  u-alls 

jt  >alH bbls  ,t  ,«aeks 

lOnliins bbls. 

kill.  Unseed " 

■*  ra>ior '* 

'•  bird •■ 

Polntoes ** 

i'ork tierces  Jc  bbls. 

"     boxes 

"     bhds. 

••    In  bulk   lbs. 

I'orler  and  ule bbls. 

I'uekliii;  yarn reels 

Uiiiii   bbls, 

Sklll^  ileer packs 

SbliiKles M 

."ibiH kettBj 

So  p   boxeM 

MInves Ml 

Siiuar  (eslliiiati'd  cropi. .  .hlids.[ 

Hlijuiisli  uioss ball's 

Tttlliiw bbls.' 

Tiibiicco,  lenf. bbds.l 

•trips •■ 

"        sloiiis "    I 

"       eliewliiK.keifsikboxes 

Twine bundles  A  boxes' 

Vlneimr bbls.' 

Wld-ky •• 

Wheat bills  ,1c  sacks 

Otlji  r  various  urllele.'.est'iiiM at 
'  ToUl  value | 


14,719] 

I,4il7,05r 

4S.979: 

74,891 

17 

1,770,000 

080 

S23 

261 

l,290,597i 

l,T4o! 


IX.IIan. 

6  (K» 

100  00 

45  (10 

76  00 

'0 

16  00 

10  00 

S  00 

to  00 

86  00 

60  (K) 

15  00 

25  00 

12 

67  00 

5  00 
1  25 
1  75 

6  00 
8  00 

6  00 
6,-> 

8  00 
60  00 
12  00 

7  00 


.Sd.s'iO 

5  00 

18,IK11) 

80  (HI 

1(16,546 

8  ,',0 

59,*' 

6  (X) 

35  (10 

108.0:;. 

85  IM) 

98,  »,')!• 

7  (HI 

5,IS4 

87  50 

2^80^i 

1  75 

18,20l 

6  (N> 

:lil5 

21  25 

N.% 

5  85 

4,ss-.',;j,(l 

m 

89.t,171 

1  60 

I4,67e 

500 

111 

40  00 

9,5(1 

60  (HI 

8,074 

4!>  (Hi 

74.1:18 

2, VI 

24;t.22s 

'.!0  Xi 

lo.'^iJ 

45  (HI  1 

2,S72 

80  UO 

8,417,840 

8 

1,788 

10  00 

1,4:« 

6  00 

4:15 

8(1  nu 

794 

6.IMKI 
2,745 

on  (HI 

8  (HI 

27  (HI 

9..'.;i,s 

4  (HI  ; 

7,1  KKI 

65  (HI  ' 

78,976  no  (HI 

s,47.'i'     81  00 

Oiis:    :)il  (H) 

47.H(17:  210  (HI 

.'i.SMl    .SiHI  (Ml 


I.:i.'iir 
8,261 
8.182 
I, .854 
I>li.l64 
7;.\962 


(VI  (HI 
2.'l  (HI 
12  IHI 

(t  (HI 
18  (HI 

8  IW 


ISSlKIO, 
8.iill7(Hj 

2,460.81  H)( 

76(1 

5I2,4I8 

l,12'l,4(i() 

2.M12 

32:t,45() 

37,1(10 

4,:)."i(l 

4.19.()(l,'i 

41  27.1 

8.7(15 

86,25.').0;9 

4.2»0 

1K89S 

2,5I4.S8D 

24<,s95 

51»."),12S 

S6 

1,150,5(10 

5,iH(l 

4I,1,',0 

3,l:« 

9,081.179 

tKHyHKI 

l.M.ai 

89(i,(mii 
.'•riuii 

296,  sn') 

L'.OW: 

8,fi(i.'i,il45J 
657.111 :( 
IW,4(i«' 
4'.l,5li) 
1'1.4.V, 
7,I.Vii 

(I29,07:ii 

7:l,S.-<* 

4(KI 

.'i7.:)(i(il 

368,*lil| 

lsV2(. 

4,'^('d,'<<i 

H)l..'.>(i 

2:«i.;iiii; 

»7.1,aS7 

wiio' 

lH,0,'iOi 

n-m 

\\m\ 

Jl.ll,', 

3\l.Vj 

4,'AiiNk 

8,137,36(1 

2.Hi."* 

'i<.'l.'al 

in,ll.Vi,i.7il 

l,7,Vi.iK«l 

s.'i.ti.Vi 

M..V.'5 

■.MM 

:    2,.1-.'.l,IH.i 
2,:!-.'7.ss« 

6..';(iii,i<K) 
l.>,(Hii.a(W 


,J 


Kkikiktii  ANii  BriicKs  or  Hav  at  tub  Post  or  Nr.u-  (i». 

I.KANS,  Hl.lM  SkITKVIIIKK  IsT,  |S.V>,TO  ,\l(il  ST  31»T.  KM. 

I8MD1.  mi    It. 

Ktoek  on  band  S^-pt  1,  (all  WeslcrnK    82.72ii  fi.iH»i 

Itecelpls,  .Niirl hern  and  Kastern SM,s4(         'JI.W 

"        Western WI,:WI        146.7:17 


T.dal 1H(1,92( 

178,1175 

Increase  In  total  supply 7. Ml) 

"            Northern  and  Kaslern    07..'K15 
Decrease  In  Western  87,876 


I7l),i)76 


NEW 
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NEW 


HoNTUiT  Areivalb  or  Shits,  Babks,  Bbior,  SonooNing,  and  Stsaiiboatb,  fob  Thbbb  Tbabr,  noK  Beptiiibbb  1 

TO  AUOUBT  81, 


I8H-61. 

ISSt-B6. 

18i4-U.           1 

Monttu. 

6S 
100 
89 
94 
96 
77 
74 
43 
26 
11 
20 

729 

1 

18 
28 
80 
44 

82 
48 
28 
20 
82 
25 
11 
9 

S2r 

1 
9 
19 
22 
22 
23 
23 
86 
21 
18 
21 
12 
6 

281 

r 

1 
16 
82 
81 
26 
59 
48 
70 
50 
48 
84 
20 
12 
441 

1 

10 
16 
17 
16 
23 
IC 
24 
28 
28 
28 
13 
10 
212 

i 

83 
164 
206 
196 
231 
226 
234 
188 
164 
128 
67 
57 

1,984 

1  i 

181|  27 
284!  99 
279184 
881  90 
2M  18U 
287  62 
29Sl  80 
260,  UW 
225  48 
210  68 
120  27 

J 

"t8 
29 
61 
40 
69 
24 
84 
42 
18 
84 
21 

1 

\i 
25 
42 
84 
27 
2£ 
22 
24 
17 
16 
14 
6 
261 

21 
80 
80 
84 
49 
89 
43 
40 
84 
25 
28 
18 
899 

n 
"14 
20 
23 
28 
22 
17 
23 
20 
19 
21 
19 
18 
284 

X  1 

87;  158 
208  204 
2S9  291 
221  862 
287  296 
166  287 
2011  866 
280;  811 
1811  270 
1631  186 
109  166 

67!   97 

2,148  2,956 

i 

iS 

28 
119 
89 
94 
76 
81 
66 
79 
60 
41 
11 
11 
781 

\ 

7 
25 
84 
86 
81 
27 
18 
29 
2t 
16 

7 

11 

2.S5 

i 

8 
31 

15 

18 
20 
17 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
180 

i 
& 

21 
16 
44 
49 
68 
48 
44 
41 
42 
26 
14 
19 

426 

16 
16 
17 
20 
22 
22 
28 
22 
19 
19 
16 
14 
22i5 

1 

1 

oi 

ii8 

187 
220 
284 
366 
271 
268 
832 
2,59 
190 
186 
143 
2,768 

8optombor 

76 
187 
201 
218 
209 
198 
157 
178 
146 
116 
64 
69 

1,817 

Novi'inber 

Iteii'inbor 

.Innuary 

.\nril 

Muv 

I  I, 

August 

Total 

118'  10 
2,745874 

10 
876 

Hondva. 


September. . . 

October 

November... 
Deeeinber. .. 

.laniinry 

Keliruary — 

Maroli 

^A|)rll 

May 

,luiie 

.Inly 

Aiinuit 

Total 


SIVA 

LB  OF  FlATHOATS 

FOB 

TlIK 

PAST 

8BA80N.  1 

•f 

^ 

i 

a 

2 

i 

a 
> 

1 
1 

j 

< 

|S 

1 

3 
^ 

1 

, . 

1 

3 

2 

3 

1 

,  , 

5 

8 

8 

2 

2 

2 

i 

i 

i 

9 

15 

4 

18 

i 

2 

1 

86 

18 

1 

7 

1 

2 

3 

26 

17 

9 

20 

8 

46 

2 

8 

16 

1 

121 

4 

6 

18 

A 

« 

2 

8 

1 

60 

7 

4 

40 

1 

20 

1 

11 

, . 

84 

6 

8 

16 

24 

16 

63 

1 

7 

4 

10 

17 

8 

42 

'  1 

17 

18 

20 

6i 

'"71 

"84 

186 

a  119 

12 

14 

94 

8 

491 

DlBElT   !m1'0BT9  OF  CoFFKK,  SlIGAR,  ANO   SAI.T,    FOB  TllBKF. 
YkAKK,    from   BKPTBMIIBR   1    TO    AlTHITHT  81.  , 


Artlelii, 


Colfee— fuba,  ato bog« 

"    -Klo '• 

Suptr-t'uba bx«.  &  hbK 

••    — Culw. lil'<l»- 

"    — llroiil.  etc bx8.  &  bass 

Ssiola-ssos-CMba liluls-  *  to*. 

I       ••         Cuba bbls. 

Salt— I.lverpool "aoka 

I  '•  — furk'n  litlanil.  ete...biiahnl« 


185«-Sl._1666-56.  i  18M-B6. 

1<T,S85|     2;287 


II 

440.9(18 

29,867 

21,.S'J4 

8,i)flfl: 

24,4M' 
29.M1I 


.SS,\fl82l  841,138 
8I.0R6J   20,111 
6,6.S9         443 


122!        114 

l.orw:     2,261 

1,051, 1'.IO  1,088.284  003.298 

592,77.s     -,X^;in  ;!.s2,29S 

AV"'  Orleatu  Levee  Duet. — The  subjoinetl  ordiniince, 
passoil  l>v  the  ('ommon  Council  of  the  city  and  ap- 
provoil  tiy  tlin  mayor,  May  i!8,  1852,  is  now  in  force  : 

.4(1  Ordinance  to  Regulate  the  l,evee  and  \Vharfat/e 
Dun  on  Shipt  aiid  Vessels  arriving  from  .SV«,  nnU  tm 
Sliamhnals,  Flats,  Barges,  etc.— Ahtui.k  1.  That  from 
and  after  the  passatfo  of  this  ordinance  the  levee  or 
wharfage  rates  on  8hi|)»  or  otiier  sail  vessels,  steam- 
ships, steamboats,  flats,  hurges,  and  otlier  c.aft,  shall 
bo  lixeil  as  follows :  On  all  ships  or  sail  vessels  of 
l.oiKl  ami  under,  •-'.'>  cents  per  ton.  Kxcess  of  tonn:inc 
ovir  l.UOO  tons,  iO  cents  per  ton.  On  all  steamships, 
171  cents  |>er  tun.  On  all  steamboats  of  1,01)0  tons 
and  midcr,  l.")  cents  per  ton.  Kxcess  of  tonna);e  over 
1,(1110  tons,  10  cents  |«>r  ton  ;  proriileil,  the  boats  ar- 
riviri};  and  de(>artinK  more  than  once  each  week,  shall 
p:iv  onlv  two  thinls  of  these  rates.  On  each  tlatlioat 
not  iiieasurinj?  over  80  feet,  *10.  On  each  flatlioat 
iiioiisurlnn  80  to  100  feet,  ifl2.  On  each  llatlioat 
iiieasurinK  over  100  feet,  #1,').  On  each  harf^e  more 
tliin  70  feet  Umfi,  112.  On  each  bar^^e  less  than  71) 
loot  limg,  and  not  excoeclinn  l.'>  tons  burden,  *M.  On 
each  steamboat  hull  used  as  a  barge,  l|'2o.  On  eacli 
scow  and  coastwise  piroj^ue,  ij"--  I'or  every  llatlioat, 
biirge.  or  other  vessel,  not  inclnilinj?  steamboats,  em- 
ployod  in  the  transportation  of  briclt,  lumber,  or  other 
1  iiildin;^  inatenuls,  or  in  lirin^inK  produce  from  this 
and  nei({!dK)rinn  parishes  to  this  city,  and  nu'asiirinn 
not  over  •2!i  tons,  the  levee  and  whurfatje  dues  shall  be 
*;'>0  per  annum.  From  H.'i  to  fiO  tons,  iJOO  per  annum. 
Dvor  .M)  and  not  exceeding  75  tons,  4(81)  per  annum. 
Over  ~'>  anil  not  exceeillng  100  tons,  l|)126  per  annum. 
Over  lUO  torn,  9200  per  annum. 


Artici.k  2.  Every  proprietor  of  any  small  craft  of 
the  description  above-mentioned,  who  shall  desire  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  accorded  by  the  present  ordinance, 
must  applj'  to  the  treasurer  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  license,  approved  b}-  the 
ina^'or,  and  countersigned  by  the  controller,  which  li- 
cense shall  specify  the  number  or  name  of  such  craft, 
which  shall  be  painted  in  a  conspicuoua  place  on  tha 
side  of  the  said  craft. 

Abtici.e  3,  Hereafter  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  any 
pirogue,  flatboat,  barge,  boat,  or  keelboat,  to  remaia 
in  port  longer  than  eight  days,  under  the  same  pro- 
visions and  penalties  contained  in  Article  9,  of  an  or- 
dinance of  the  General  Council,  approved  May  20, 
184.1. 

AUTicr.E  4.  That  the  payment  of  the  levee  dues  on 
ships  or  sail  vessels,  steamships,  and  steamboats,  shall 
be  exacted  and  collected  by  the  collectors  of  levee  dues, 
and  un  extra  dut}-  of  one  third  these  rates  shall  be 
paid  by  all  sail  vessels  or  steamships  which  may  re- 
main in  port  over  two  months,  the  same  to  be  recov- 
ered at  the  commencement  of  the  third  month  ;  nnd  if 
over  four  months,  an  additional  duty  of  one  third  these 
rates.  Steamboats  shall  be  entitled  to  remain  thirty 
days  In  port  after  payment  of  the  dues.  All  over 
thlity  days  to  pay  an  additional  duty  of  1^2  per  day. 

Artici.k  5.  That  all  vessels  now  in  port,  and  that 
have  paid  a  dally  or  weekly  wharfage,  shall  be  al- 
lowed (and  the  collectors  are  hereby  authorized)  to 
deduct  the  amount  so  paid  from  the  rates  now  to  be 
collected.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  con- 
flicting with  the  foregoing  be,  a  id  the  same  are  here- 
by, repealed. 

TaBIFF  of   CoJIMKBOIAI.    ClIABOF.fl    AND   RATES    AOOlTKn   UT 

TUB   New  Dblrans   Cuamiikb  of   (  omhkbcb,  in  184d 

ANIl    1S4S,    AMO  AHKMIKIl    MaY    10,    18^2. 

Commission  on  Sales. 
.SuRiir,  cotton,  tobncen,   load,  flour,  and   other 

proiluets  of  llie  soil 2|  per  centi 

DomeBtio  nianiifitoturos,   and   all   foreign  nier- 

obauiliso K  '* 

Guaranty  of  8;ilea  on  time 24  *' 

I'urolmso  and  bliipiiiont  of  merchandise  or  pro- 

iluco, 2^  " 

.'^ales  or  purolmso  of  stock  and  bullion 1  '^ 

Colloettni;  and  ronilttlni?  divldenda 1  " 

Soiling  vessels  or  stoanilumts. 2|  '* 

Pureliasiiif;  *'  6  ** 

I'roonrinK  frolnlita 6  " 

CollecliiiK  frelKlits  from  foreign  ports 2^  " 

CoaKtwlso 6  ** 

Oiilllls  I-    I  dihbnrsemontB 2t  " 

I'tTootlnu  liiBuranoo i  " 

AdjnstlnK  orocilleelliiK  Insurance  or  other  olalnia 

witlmul  lllinulloll 25  " 

With  litigation 6  " 

I'lirebaslnc  and  romltllnK  drafts,  or  recolTliiR  or 

iiaylnt;  iiiniioy  on  wbloli  no  other  coninilBalon 

liuM  bei'ii  churned 1  '* 

If  lillU  nnilttoil  are  xuarantced, In  addition....  1)  " 
llillri  and  notes  remitted,  for  collection  proteBted 

mill  retuinod 1  " 

I.anillni;.  cuslody,  and  re-slilppliiK  mcrrhandlso 

or  prodneo  from  vessels  In  distress 2  ** 

Ditto,  bullion  or  specie 1  " 

AilJustlnK  and  coUcctlng  general  avuni(;e B  " 
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Commtsulon  on  8al»»—oonttnuetL 


Consignments  of  nierchnndlao  withdrawn  or  ro 
shippcil  |H>r  order,  on  amount  of  advancua  and 
rcspoiiaibilitlos — full  cuiuniisbiun. 

On  the  surplus  iimuuDt  of  hiToiccu  of  such  con- 
slfTtnuunta,  dfduclinf;  adraiiccs  and  liabtllties 
—half  coinmission. 

Drawing,  indorsing,  or  nCKotiatlng  foreign  billa 
of  exchange If       " 

nit  to,  on  domestic  bills  of  excliAUffe 1         ^* 

Itccuivlng,  entering,  and  re-shipplng  merohan- 
dlao  to  a  foreign  port — on  amount  uf  invoice. .  1         *^ 

On  amount  of  adrances,  charges,  and  liabilities 
on  Bume H       " 

For  drawing,  accepting,  negotiating,  or  indorsing 
notes  or  drafts  h  ithout  funds,  produce,  or  billa 
of  lading  In  hand 'H       " 

On  casli  advances  in  all  cases 2f       ** 

For  enlt^rlng  and  bonding  merchandise  for  the 
interior— on  amount  of  iluties,  freight,  and 
charges  (besides  the  regular  charge  for  for- 
»ardlng) 2i       " 

Agency  fur  stedmboats — according  to  special  con- 
tract. 
The  foregoing  rates  to !»  exclusive  of  brokerage  and  charges 

already  incurred. 

liccei  dug  aitd  yonearding  MerfhaiuliM,  ezclusire  of  Cliargea 
aetunWj  innirrrcl. 

Sug.ir,  molasses,  and  tolmeco per  hhd.  BO    ccnta. 

(Nilton per  l>alo  BO  " 

Hemp "  V!0 

M..SS "  10 

rruvisiuus  ur  bacun per  hhd.  'JB  " 

'*  '•     per  tierce  Vl\      '* 

P.irk,  beef,  lard,  tallow per  bbl.  t>  '• 

liiix  pork per  box  IB  " 

Flour,  groin,  and  other  dry  barrels 6  " 

Ijird,  nails,  and  sliot per  keg  1\  " 

Lead Iier  pig  1  " 

Corn,  wheat,  beans,  oata,  and  other  grain,  iHT  bag  3  " 

Llipixdt. 

Pipes  and  hogsheads BO    rents. 

Half  pipes  and  tierces. ift       " 

(Quarter  casks  and  barrels I'-i      *^ 

Whisky perbbL  10       " 

Oils I'-'t      '• 

Sttragt  <u\d  Labor  per  Manlh. 


ICotton  and  wool per  bale 

iTiibac^o per  hhd.i 

Hemp,  per  balii  not  ozceediDg  :ino  lbs. 
1       ..'   "^         ..  ..  4fti)  .i    • 

I       "  •'  "  (WO  "    ' 

"         "         "       800 "  ; 

I  Moss per  bale 

lt;ig„'iug  and  rope 

IVItries. ' 

Hides ....each 

Lead per  pig 

Ilujiow  ware |)er  ton 

lUir  iron  and  e.istings. , 

IRullro.id  Iron  and  pig  iron 

jUarnn  and  provi.Hions per  hlid. 

Il'r.rk,  lieef.  l.ird,  tallow,  etcptjr  bbl. 

\  MoLissea,  oil,  and  whisky 

Flour 

I.ard per  keg 

.'<ugar  and  molasses .per  blid., 

**     Havana per  boxj 

Corn,  wheat,  eata,  and  other 

I     grain per  bag 

'*'>)Ifce,  spice«,  etc , 

Salt 

>  audlcs.  sosp,  wini',  AkIi,  nilsins,  oils, 
i  Bwe  tmi-nts,  segars,  et<\,  per  box  or 
I     baskri 

Diliu,  in  half  boxes 

iNaiU perk.g' 

Dry  goods not  exceeding  10  feel, 

I         ••         "  '.'0   " 

"        ;m  " 

**        "  over  no   " 

It.'rockcry per  ca»k  or  rrate 

I        "        half  cask  or  liair  crate 

llardware per  cask 

"  per  lli-rci- 

"  per  bbl. 

Urjulds per  pipe  or  hhd.! 

"       p<'r  half  pl|ie  or  tierce 

"       per  quarter  I'nsk  or  bbl. 

(;iarut per  cask 

jOumiy  Iwip per  balf 

I  iud  la  bagi^nf .  .^. , , 
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9undrie§. 
Boxes,  bales,  easel,  trunks,  and  other  pockages, 

dry  goods. 10—50  oenti, 

Earthen  and  hardware per  package  SB — !>0  " 

Bar-iron  and  castings per  tou    75  *' 

Kailroad  iron  and  pig  iron 50  •> 

Hollowwure ItXI  " 

Soiip,  candles,  wines,  etc per  box      6  '• 

Coffee,  spices,  etc per  bag     fl  " 

Ounpowdor. per  keg    25  " 

Salt per  sack      3  » 

Weight  of  Orain  per  Rtmhel. 

Whoatandryo 60    Ilia. 

Com nfl      " 

Oats 3S      '' 

Tare>. 
Lard,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  8t<!arine,  sugar,  rice,  ailual  ijire. 
Coffee  In  bags S  pur  oni. 

For  coinmeree,  etc.,  of  New  Orleans,  see  llnnhru' 
Magazine,  ii.,  iii.,  iv. ;  IliiNT'.s  ^fer.  May.,  iv.,  v.,  vi, 
vii.,  ix..  xi.,  xiii.,  xv.,  .xxv.,  etc. ;  I)k  How's  Uev 
ii.,  5.1  (l>y  \V.  L.  IIoDiii;),  iii.,  H9, '2;!.'),  Hi  (l,v  s[ 
.1.  I'KTKii,s),  vi.,  43.'(,  viii.,  i.,  xi.,  3«7,  474,  vii.,  '4i-.i 
X.,  5(l."i.  "' 

New  South  Wales.  Trior  to  1«;!6,  oKuuX  re- 
turns exliiliit  nil  evideneo  of  uny  trade  liotweeii  the 
I'nited  States  ami  Now  .South  Wales.  In  tliat  venr 
six  American  vessels  entered  the  liurlxir  of  .Sydney 
with  frei(;hts  valued  at  i*(i!),.")10,  and  •'nrrvinf;  hunie 
staples  and  oilier  colonial  produce  to  the  amount  of 
iJil'.'.'.lTd.  Kroni  that  |ieriod  to  IHail  but  little  iKiviinee 
was  made  eitlior  in  tlio  import  or  export  tr.ide  witli 
that  colony ;  tlie  highest  return  lieinj^  that  for  IMl 
which  shows  the  followiuf;  summary  : 

Ves.sels  from  tlie  I'nited  .States  entered  tlie  ports  of 
New  South  Wales,  in  1S41,  l;t ;  tonnage,  4,754, 

rRAiiE  With  tur  Ii.nitku  St.\tks. 


Imports  ft'uni  T.  8 $i;6.41o 

KxiMirt.^  to  r.  S »t,lS5 


♦  MSriO 
S.'),4(« 


!H.ii'.':i.9:5 
IMW 


The  principal  imports  from  the  I'nited  .Stiites  to 
New  South  Wales  are:  Apparel,  liajjs  ami  sacki.  Iiiit- 
tor  and  clieese,  oanilles  (tallow  and  sperm),  carts  and 
wa(?ons,  cotlee,  preserves,  drii^js  ami  inediciruvs,  ^ilt 
fish,  tloiir  and  lin-ad,  fruits,  funiiture,  Rlassware,  oat,< 
rice,  and  liarley,  hardware  and  ironmonnerv,  iie,  lea- 
ther manufactures,  linens,  provisions,  spirits  ((hiotiv 
rum  and  wliiskyl.  stationery  and  Ixmlts.  sugar,  toliac- 
co,  wo(Hlenware,  watclies  and  clocks,  and  wine.  Tlio 
principal  exp<irts  to  tlie  I'nited  States  from  Xew.Smiili 
Wales  are:  t'oals  and  coke,  lard,  etc.  The  Icailiiii' 
staple  of  New  .South  \ValeR  Is  wmil  ;  hut  it  can  tint  le 
importeil  into  the  I'nited  Sta;es  advantap'ouslv.  while 
it  is  admitted  free  into  llritisli  iMiits.  I  he  tilal  cx- 
IMirts  of  wool  from  Now  .South  Wales  durin:;  ihc  !'■  ur 
years  enilin^C  will'  IHo.'l,  were  &ri,!iM4,',t.'W  pounds,  valutd 
in  the  colony  nt  .*I(!,l(i.'),i)2(t. 

Newspapers,  pulilications  in  niimhers,  icai-lst- 
ing  commonly  of  single  sheets,  and  pulilislied  at  ^licrt 
and  staled  intervals,  convoyiii:;  intelligence  of  p  i«.in^' 
events.  It  is  foreign  to  tlie  purpose  of  \\\U  work  1 1 
consider  the  moral  ami  political  elfects  prcHlund  '.y 
newspapers;  of  the  extent  of  their  iiiHiieine  tlnrc  is 
no  doulit,  even  among  those  who  diil'cr  wid'-lvas  to  it- 
effect.  Iheir  utility  to  loinincrcu  is.  however,  iiii- 
questionalile.  The  advertisements  or  notices  wliirh 
tbey  ( irculate,  the  variety  of  facts  and  iiiforniatioii 
they  i-ontain  as  to  the  supply  and  ilemand  orKininiodi- 
ties  in  all  ijuartcrs  of  the  world,  their  prices,  and  tlie 
regulations  l.y  which  they  are  allected,  reuiler  new-. 
papers  indispensalilo  to  commercial  men,  suiirr-ede  a 
great  miss  of  epistolary  corres|«mclence,  raise  iiur- 
chants  in  renuife  places  toward  an  e<|iiality,  in  poiiii 
of  inforniiilion,  with  thoso  in  the  great  inart^,  mid 
woiiderfiil'y  quicken  all  the  movenients  i-f  coninicne. 
Hut  newspaiwrs  themselvei  luve  become  un  important 
commercial  article, 

'i'ho  tlrst  newspajier  published  in  Knglaiid,  whiih 
might  truly  iio  consiilored  on  a  vehicle  of  gcneriil  iu- 
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fomation,  was  established  by  Sir  Roger  L'Estrange, 
in  1663 ;  it  was  entitled  tlie  Public  Intelligencer,  and 
continued  nearly  tliree  years,  when  it  ceased  on  the 
appearance  of  the  Gazette.  A  poblication,  with  few 
claims  however  to  the  character  of  a  newspaper,  had 
previously  appeared ;  it  was  called  the  English  Mer- 
cury, and  came  ont  under  the  authority  of  Queen 
'  Elizabeth,  so  early  as  1S88,  the  period  of  the  Spanish 
Armada.  An  early  copy  of  this  paper  is  dated  July 
23,  in  that  year.  In  the  reign  of  James  I.,  1622,  ap- 
peared the  lAmdon  Weekly  Courant,  and  in  the  year 
1613  (the  period  of  the  civil  war)  were  printed  a  va- 
riety of  publications,  certainly  in  no  respect  entitled 
to  the  name  of  newspapers,  of  which  the  following 
were  the  titles : 

England's  Memorable  Accidents,  The  Kingdom's 
Intelligencer,  The  Diurnal  of  Certain  Passages  in 
Parliament,  The  Mercuriua  Aulicus,  The  Scotch  In- 
telligencer, The  Parliament's  Scout,  The  Parliament's 
Scout's  Discovery,  or  Certain  Information,  The  Mer- 
curiua Civicus,  or  London's  Intelligencer,  The  Coun- 
try's Compluiut,  etc..  The  Weekly  Account,  Mercurius 
Britannicus. 

A  paper  called  the  London  Gazette  was  published 
August  22,  1642.  The  Londott  Gazette  of  the  existing 
series,  was  published  first  at  Oxford,  the  court  being 
there  on  account  of  the  plague,  November  7, 16G5,  and 
afterward  at  London,  February  5, 1666.  The  printing 
of  newspapers  and  pamphlets  was  prohibited  31  Charles 
I.,  1680. — Salmon's  Chron.  Newspapers  were  first 
stamped  in  1713.  Number  of  the  stamps  issued  in 
England : 


Ymf.  No. 

1768. 7,411,757 

1760 9,4(H,7'JO 

1774. 12,800,000 

1790. 14,0!!.\C39 

1800. 1B,084,9IVS 

1810. 20,172,887 

1820. iM,8«2,186 


Y<«.  No. 

1820l 86,9&0,6eS 

1880. 80,158,741 

1885 82,874,652 

1840. 49,088,884 

1848 6«,448,977 

1849. 76,569,288 


The  total  number  of  newspapers  published  in  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1849  was  003,  viz. :  160  in  London, 
iii  in  the  English  provinces,  117  in  Ireland,  and  94  in 
Scotland.  Tlie  number  of  advertisements  inserted  in 
the  Ix)ndon  newspapers  in  1849  was  886,108,  paying  a 
grcss  duty  of  4.'66,458  23. ;  in  the  English  provincial 
newspapers,  834,7'i9,  yielding  to  the  crown  a  revenue 
of  .£62,604  Vi».  6d. ;  in  the  Irish  papers,  220,524,  pay- 
ing Xll,026  4b.  ;  and  in  tho  Scotch  papers,  240,911, 
paying  in  duty  i.'18,075  16s.  Gd. 

Newtpapen,  etc.,  in  the  United  Staiet. — The  Botton 
Neirs  Letter  was  established  in  1704,  which  was  con- 
tinued till  1774 ;  tlie  second  was  the  Botton  Gazette, 
1719;  the  third  the  American  Weekly  Mercury,  at 
Philadelphia,  started  one  day  after  the  last.  First 
A'eio  Yurk  (Sazelte,  in  1726;  first  newspaper  in  the 
Carolinas,  at  Charleston,  1731-2 ;  first  Hhode  Itlaiid 
Gazette,  at  Newport,  1732 ;  first  Virginia  Gazelle,  at 
Williamsburg,  in  1736.  In  1775  there  were  in  all  the 
colonies  37  nuw»i|>apers  ;  in  1810,  in  the  United  States, 
368  ;  in  1828,  802  ;  in  1839,  156,'),  and  in  1850,  2526. 

S'eu-ipapera  in  France. — The  first  was  the  Gazette  de 
Ft-auce,  established  by  Kcnairdot,  in  1631,  and  contin- 
ued with  few  interruptions  till  1827,  when  it  ceased  and 
anotluT  paper  assumed  its  name.  The  Moniteur,  com- 
menced in  1789,  has  liecn  since  1800  the  ufiicial  journal 
of  the  governnient.  Tlio  (.'onstitiitionellf  and  tho  ^KHr- 
nal  des  Uehils  have  long  liad  the  large.st  circulation. 
There  were  374  newspapers  published  in  Franco  in 
1832.     See  I'BiiioniCAi,  I.itkkatuhk. 

SetcijHipera,  Irish. — Tho  first  Irish  nowspajjer  was 
Puk's  Occiirrencet,  published  in  1700.  Faui.knku'.s 
Journal  was  established  by  George  Faulkner,  "  a  man 
celebrated  for  the  goodness  of  bis  heart,  and  the  weak- 
ness of  bis  bead,"  in  1728. — SupplenienI  to  iSirij't.  The 
oldest  of  thu  existing  Dublin  newspa|>er8  is  the  Free- 


erick  Chronicle,  the  oldest  of  the  provincial  prints,  wu 
•stablished  in  1768.— /dem. 

Noticet  of  Newtpaperi. — The  history  of  newspapen, 
and  of  periodical  literature  in  general,  remains  to  be 
written ;  and  were  the  task  executed  by  an  individnal 
of  competent  ability,  and  with  due  care,  it  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  important  work.  It  appears, 
from  the  researches  of  Mr.  Chalmers,  that  the  first 
newspaper  published  in  modem  Europe  made  its  ap- 
pearance at  Venice  in  1636 ;  but  the  jealousy  of  the 
government  would  not  allow  of  its  being  printed ;  so 
that,  for  many  years,  it  was  circulated  in  manuscript  I 
It  wonld  seem  that  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
Kngland  by  authority  during  the  alarm  occasioned  by 
the  approach  of  the  Armada  to  her  shores ;  in  order,  as 
was  stated,  by  giving  real  information,  to  allay  the 
general  anxiety,  and  to  hinder  the  dissemination  of 
false  and  exaggerated  statements.  From  this  era, 
newspapers,  of  one  sort  or  other,  have,  with  a  few  in- 
termissions, generally  appeared  in  London,  some- 
times at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  irregular  intervals. 
During  the  civil  wars,  both  parties  had  their  news- 
papers. The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Scotlanct 
made  its  appearance  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell 
in  1652.  'The  Caledonian  Mercury  was,  liowever,  the 
first  of  the  Scotch  newspapers  of  native  manufacture ; 
it  made  its  appearance  at  Edinburg,  under  the  title  of 
Mercuriua  Caledoniut,  in  1660 ;  but  its  publication  was 
soon  afterward  interrupted.  In  1715  a  newspaper  was^ 
for  the  first  time,  attempted  in  Glasgow. 

To  Boston  belongs  the  honor  of  establishing  the 
first  newspaper  in  North  America.  It  was  issued  in 
the  year  1690.  It  was  deposited  in  the  State  Paper 
Ofiice,  in  London,  and  stopped  by  the  government. 
It  was  of  the  size  of  an  ordinary  sheet  of  letter  paper. 
One  copy  of  it  alone  was  known  to  be  in  existence, 
and  that  it  was  that  shared  the  luckless  fate  above- 
named.  The  first  regular  paper  that  was  issued  was 
also  of  Boston.  Its  title  was  the  Newi  Ijetter,  its  date 
was  1704,  and  it  was  printed  by  John  Allen,  in  Pud- 
ding Lane.  We  have  seen  some  of  its  early  numbers, 
and  they  are  peculiar.  Its  latest  news  from  England 
was  dated  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  previously, 
and  consisted  of  a  speech  of  Queen  Anne  to  Parlia- 
ment. An  advertisement  informs  us  that  the  mail 
between  Boston  and  New  York  set  out  once  a  fort- 
night. Negro  men,  women,  and  children  were  adver- 
tised for  sale,  and  an  urgent  appeal  appeared  in  one, 
culling  upon  a  female  wiio  had  stolen  a  piece  of  fine 
laee,  valued  at  14  shillings  a  yard  ;  and  upon  another 
who  had  conveyed  a  piece  of  fino  calico  f^m  its 
proper  destination,  under  her  riding-hood,  to  return 
the  same  or  suffer  exposure  in  the  newspapers.  For 
74  years  this  paper  continued  in  existence  as  the  lead- 
ing Tory  paper.  Al>out  these  days,  tlie  revolutionary 
struggle  drawing  near,  the  Boston  Gazette  was  issued 
at  Wutertown  as  the  organ  of  tho  patriots.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  there  were  37  newspapers  being 
published  in  tho  United  States  ;  eight  of  them  were 
committed  to  tho  interests  of  the  British,  and  five 
others  were  brought  over  to  the  government  side. 

Old  Papers. — The  Worcester  Spy,  published  in  1770, 
is  the  oldest  existing  paper  of  Massachusetts.  There 
are  copies  extant  of  the  Albany  Journal,  or  the  Mont- 
gomery, Washington,  and  ColuiMa  Intelligencer,  printed 
in  1788.  It  was  issued  semi-weekly,  at  a  subscription 
price  of  12  shillings  per  annum.  Its  size  was  abont 
11  by  13  inches.  Charles  K.  and  George  Webster  & 
Co.  were  its  publishers.  Its  loading  article  is  an  ex- 
tract from  a  letter  from  Philadelphia,  datod  February 
20,  as  follows :  "  On  Saturday  last,  upon  the  arrival 
of  tlie  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  Federal  Consti- 
tution by  the  imwerful  State  of  Massachusetts,  the 
bells  of  Christ  Church  were  rung,  and  congratnlations 
of  joy  have  appeared  in  every  part  of  tlie  city  for 


:|IH 


m(in'<yuHrnfi/,  founded  by  the  patriot,  Dr.  Lucas,  about  I  several  days."     The  "latest  news  from  Europe"  is 
the  year  1755. —  l^e«(m.  .Ace,  January,  1830.  The  Aii»- ;  made  a  feature  of  the  sheet;  it  bears  date  December 
4X 
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1787,  by  which  it  would  appear  that  it  took  some 
three  months  to  cross  the  water. 

New  York  and  her  Netntpapert. — The  position  which 
this  city  sustains,  as  compared  with  any  other  city  of 
the  world,  in  the  number  and  circulation  of  her  jour- 
nals, can  be  adjudged  by  a  glance  at  the  following 
table,  which  gives  the  supposed  number  of  newspapers 
in  the  world,  1852—06 : 


Austria 10 

Africa. U 

AiU 80 

Or«*t  Britain  and 

Ireland 600 

Buuia  and  VoXj- 

nesia. BO 


Belgium 05 

I>enmark 8S 

Oermanio  States..    8M 

Portugal ae 

Hpain £4 

United  SUte 2,S00 


Of  these.  Now  York  alone  issues  122  sheets,  as  fol- 
lows :  secular  journals,  daily,  morning,  8 ;  evening, 
6 ;  semi-weekly,  2 ;  weekly,  59 ;  German  dailies,  3 ; 
weeklies,  8  ;  French  daily,  I ;  Spanish  weeklies,  2 ; 
Welsh,  3 ;  of  religious  weeklies,  there  are  29  sheets. 
It  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  correct  estimate  of  the  pres- 
ent circulation  of  so  many  papers.  Of  the  daily  pa- 
pers, ut  leant  25O,0JO  copies  must  l>e  circulated ;  while 
13  religious  weeldies  are  spread  before  160,01)0  sub- 
scribers. 

The  whole  number  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications  in  the  United  States  on  the  1st  of  June, 
1852,  amounted,  according  to  the  official  returns,  to 
about  2,800.    Of  these,  2,494  were  fully  reported  ujiou. 


while  the  particulars  with  respect  to  the  others  were 
in  part  estimated. 

From  these  returns,  etc.,  it  appears  that  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  papers  and  other  publications  was 
about  6,000,000 ;  and  that  the  entire  number  of  copies 
printed  annually  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
about  422,600,000.  The  following  table  shows  the 
number  of  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  other  issues  ' 
with  the  aggregate  circulation  of  each  class  : 


Dsiljr  Journals. 

Trl-weekly 

Beml-weeklr... 

Weekly 

Soml-montbly . . 

Monthly 

Quarterly 

ToUl 


""556 

ISO 
126 

2,(100 
60 
lOO 
26 


Clreululoi.    I  ■■J>''<;'cujilri 

ftirllllfiliini....ll 


fSpoo" 

T5,000 

8U,U0U 

8,876,000 

800,000 

900,000 

80.000 


VJiilivUnnujIlj 
28.'i,(KKI,iKJo' 

n.Tdo.wH) 

H,8iiO,000 

149v'5<K),(V)0 

T,200,(»00 

10,800,(KK) 

8«,000 


%m    I    6,000,000      41«,600,0«6 


Four  hundred  and  twenty-four  journals  were  issued 
in  the  New  England  States  ;  876  in  the  Middle  .States  ■ 
716  in  the  Southern  States  ;  and  784  in  the  Western 
States.  Of  the  whole  2,800  publications,  about  2,200 
were  newspapers,  properly  so  called  ;  the  residue  being 
scientific,  religious,  and  educational  journals.  The 
average  circulation  of  the  mere  papers  was  1,785, 
There  was  one  publication  for  every  7,161  free  inhabi- 
tants  in  the  United  States  and  Territories.  The  fol- 
lowing  summary  is  baaed  on  tho  official  returns : 


NawsPAPKius  AND  Pekiodicau)  PuRMBinn  IN  TBI  UNrniD  Statics  in  1860. 


Tri-wvvklT  and 
Mml-WMKly. 


IMI;. 


swat  *  TtrritailM.J 


No. 


No,  e»pi«i  I 

printed  ftnau-  ] 

'        »Uy.        I 


Alabama 

Arkansas 

California 

Dint  (.'oinmbla. . 
Connecticut.... 

I'Dclawaro 

iFlorlda 

Qcorgis 

Illinois. 

Indiana. 

Iowa 

Kontock}' 

LouUlana i    11 

Maine 4 

Marv'land >      t 

Maaaacbust'tta.     \    Sj 

Michlican |      8 

Ml«lml[>|il 

Missouri 

N.  Hampshire.. 

New  .leraey 

New  York 

NarthCarullna.,1 

Ohio I 

PonnsylTanla.. . 
Kbmic  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 

TcnncMtB 

Texas 

VennonL 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota  Terri. 
N.  MeXco 
Oregon 
Utah 


I  No.  eoulM 

prlntM  an. 

Dually. 


WMkly, 


86V,S01|    6  I     a6«,600       «*| 


62«,00fl 
<,14»,1»8' 
1,762,6001 


i,08«,oao 

1,190,000 
1,168,000 

2,248i6S4 
9.»47,I40 
0&l,n40 
l^*l6,S0() 
4'),49M44 
l,W-i,000 

8,ssb,4oo 

2,17i%!iftO 
C8,»28,6!» 

14.2N6',tSS 
60,416,7S8 
1.768,460 
^070,6O0 
4,407,606 

Kiieo 

4,991,860 
1,068,246 


8 

6  I  1,SOS,«10|        8 


874,400 
62,400 
81,2<lfl 
146,.S80 
214,500 
19^00<l 
577,200 
1,12N2M) 
676.000 
802,900 
409,700 
15  ;  2,421,016 
2  .^2,000 

4  '     S46.440 
4        273,000 


8,S82,460 
414,810 

1,047,980 
140,400 
26,200 
649,260 
204.240 
626,400 
228,S00 

1,416,5601 
198,250 


Saiiil-inunthly. 


Vontlily. 


[   No,  e<i)>(«t 
No,    prinUHl  annu- 

l_  •lly._ 

1,609,040 

°77,000l 

136,200 

B,76»,42S 

2,117,282 

868,ii00 

283,600 

2,609,776 

«,576,9.S6 

2,920.786| 

928,000 

8,O.W,034 

1,646,684^ 

2,006,1241 

8,166,124 

20,871,1(M 

1,686,78« 

1,807,0*4,' 

2,406,66(1 

8,58H,1.V2| 

l,900.2Hs' 

89,205,920| 

1,680,204! 

18,884,204 

27,«.^9,8S4l 

968,8001 

1,41«,N80 

2,189,6441 

771,524 

8,142,712 

8,518,508 

1,896,992 


I  No,  Copivt 

No.  I  prlDt«d  an-   No, 
!     Doally.    i 


80 

7 
9 
87 
84 
95 
25 
88 
87 
39 
64 

126 
47 
46 
46 
86 
48 

808 
40 

201 

261 
12i 
271 
•sol 
29' 
8(1 
66 
85 


80,800 
68,908 


Total ^5r236,119,9««14«"  17,«I6,8ll«  1,964'168.I90,70H 


96 


18,000 


828,600 
48,200 
4t(,000 

160^960 


4.S,0OO 
61,800 
184,400 

\\m 

28,(MI) 
1,704.000 

76,050 
1,781,640 
6,978,000 

102,660 


967,600 
18^600 


No,  CoptiM 

prbitMaii' 
nually. 


Qnartarly. 


No,  CoplflK 

No.  'printfdan- 
j   anally. 


6,000 

147^200 

12,600 

14)11,460 

80,000 

92,4(10 

1,867,200| 

128,60U 

186°66oi 
18,S00 

6,099,866 


127,200 

84,660 
24,000 
18,000 


AWf'gaUi. 


8,800 


too 


84,000 


84,600 

24^000 
7.600 

9^6(10 


1,000 


N".    prtnlml  annu. 
{       alj.v. 

60J    2,662,74f, 
»j       877,(100 

Ti     Tei.sno 

Is    l],127,2:i«! 


6,94n,75«, 
1,296,924, 
2.567,6621 
9,228,06'!, 
2,665,407 

IH8()0 
68,96* 


11,708,480 10018,887,808,  IB  To8,800    8,626t42«,409,973 


46 

10 
10 
51 
107 
107 
29 
«2 


4,267,982; 

421,2001 

8I9,S00; 

4.n7(i,'.««' 

6.102,276' 

4.81(;,!(2(t. 

i,M2,soo; 

--  6,5'<2.S.S8 
Bft|  12.416,224i 
49|  4,2i«,()64 
6v  l!t,(il'^,72i: 

90<i  M,';2il,,-i64 
58^  8,247.78« 
60{  l,7,Vi.5(i 
61  6,I«5„W 
88  8,0«r„Vi8 
51  i    4,098,078 

42.Sill5.8N\4T8 
61'    2,u20,C«t<' 

261 !  80,473,407 

8101  8I,B98,6T2| 
19  2,756,9601 
46     7,14^986^ 


50. 
84 
86 
87 
46 

8 
8 


PCILiaATIONS   AND  THIIB  ClBCtTLATIOK  IN  TUB   PbINOITAL  CrriBB  IN   1850. 


Albany Ifew  York 

Baltimore. Marylanil 

Boslun Moaaachusetta. . 

Charleston Mouth  Carolina. 

Chicago Illinois 

anclnnatl Ohio 

Louliivllle tventucky 

Mobile Alabama. 

Now  Orleans IxiuUlana 

New  Yo-k New  York 

8t  I.oals Missouri 

Pblladulpbla Pennsylvania . . 


Paldli 


Annaal  etrralatlon 


8 
81 
118 
18 
IT 
«S 

as 

4 

18 

104 

18 

fit 


16,(160,460 

9<»,7n,l(» 

64,488.444 

5,«75,SOO 

l.S'W.O.M 

8,758,200 

«,H6,6S8 

1,002,000 

1,260,860 

78,747.600 

4,890.080 

48,4&T,M0 


Avaraf*  rlir  Ja- 
Uon, 

~'8,006,8()f~ 
648,100 
482,147 
472,988 
110,907 
224,441 
188.,%6(l 
25(I,6(K) 
6a\fl08 
757,1  V8 
871,668 
960,141 


AAnnal  rlr«nlalloa 

to  rvh  whllt 

liiliaUtaat. 


821 
117 

4m 

2S4 
M 
7S 
88 
71 

126 

l,'i7 
66 

186 
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flee  Am.  Aim.,  1885,  98,  266;  N.  Br.  Rev.,  H.,  X64, 
xiii.,  86  i  N.Am.  Rev.,  Ivi.,  229  (C.  C.  Felton)  ;  For. 
Qnar.,  xxx.,  197,  xxxl.,  182,  260 ;  Liv.  Age,  iv.,  780  ; 
Westm.  Rev.,  x.,  216,  466,  U.,  194,  xil.,  69,  xxv.,  264  j 
Southern  Lit.  Met:,  vll.,  690 ;  Fraskr,  xxxiii.,  674, 
iv  127,  810,  xUI.,  620  j  Dem.  Rev.,  xxiv.,  219;  £d. 
ffe,'.,  Ixi.,  96. 

New  Style.  Ordered  to  be  used  In  England  In 
IT.il ;  nnd  the  next  year  eleven  days  were  left  out  of 
the  calendar — the  8d  of  September,  1752,  being  reck- 
oiu-il  an  the  I'ith — so  as  to  make  It  agree  with  the  Gre- 
mirinn  Calendar,  which  tee,  and  also  article  Cai.en- 
DAii.  In  the  year  a.d.  20O,  there  was  no  difference  of 
styles ;  but  there  had  arisen  a  difference  of  eleven  days 
between  the  old  and  the  new  style,  the  latter  being  so 
much  beforehand  with  the  former:  so  that  when  a 
person  using  the  old  style  dates  the  1st  of  May,  those 
who  employ  the  new,  reckon  the  12th.  From  this  va- 
riation In  the  computation  of  time,  we  may  easily  ac- 
count for  the  difference  of  many  dates  concerning  his- 
torical facts  and  biographical  notices. — M. 

New  York,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
situated  lietween  40°  80'  and  45°  01'  N.  lut.,  and  be- 
tween 71°  50'  and  79°  66'  W.  long.,  and  contains  an 
area  of  46,000  square  miles.  The  population  in  1790 
was  3-10,120  ;  In  1800,  586,050  ;  in  1810,  959,049 ;  in 
1820, 1,372,812 ;  in  1880, 1,913,508  ;  In  1840,  2,428,921 ; 
and  in  1850,  8,097,894. 

KarUj  niatory  of  Kem  York  State. — The  Spaniards 
comprised  the  territory  of  the  present  State  of  New 
York  under  their  great  name  of  Florida,  and  desig- 
nated it  also  on  their  maps  of  the  sixteenth  centur}' 
particularly  as  the  "Tierra  de  Stephen  Gomez,"  or 
shorter  "  Tierra  de  Gomez,"  because  Gomez  (1525)  was 
for  a  long  time  the  only  Spanish  navigator  who  was 
known  to  liavo  explored  e8|)ecl8lly  these  coasts.  The 
Eu){Iish  comprised  It  since  1585  under  the  name  Vir- 
ginia, and  since  1606  under  the  name  of  Northern  Vir- 
ginia, or  the  Northern  Colony.  Since  1616  they  con- 
sidered it  as  a  part  of  New  England,  which  name  took 
the  place  of  tlie  old  name  of  Northern  Virginia,  and 
went  down  like  this  as  far  south  as  the  fortieth  degree 
of  north  latitude.  The  Dutch  began  soon  after  the 
discovery  of  Hudson  (^i609)  to  call  it  "  Nieuw  Neder- 
landt"  (the  New  Netherlands).  This  name  may  al- 
ready have  bten  in  use  Im  some  time,  but  it  occurs  for 
the  first  time  in  a  public  document  In  the  j-ear  1614. 
They  also  sometimes  called  it  "  Nieuw  Holland."  It 
is  on  maps  also  sometimes  called  "  New  Belgium." 
Thoy  at  first  gave  to  it  very  extensive  Ixjundaries,  as 
far  east  as  Cape  Cod,  including  the  whole  Barnstable 
peninsula,  and  south  as  far  as  the  Delaware  River  and 
licvond  it.  Witli  these  limits  we  find  it  represented  on 
many  old  Dutch  maps.  The  soutiiern  limit  on  the 
Delaware  River  remained  pretty  much  unchanged  on 
the  Dutcl:  maps.  Not  so  the  eastern  Iwundnry.  On 
later  maps  wc  see  this  advancing  only  as  far  us  Nas- 
sau Bay,  Rliodc  Island.  Since  1630  or  1()35  the  maps 
have  it  only  as  far  as  the  Connecticut  Ulver,  where  at 
this  time  the  English  had  already  arrived  witli  their 
plantations.  When,  in  the  year  1664,  the  English 
conquered  the  whole  country.  It  was  niime<l  the 
"Province  of  New  York,"  in  honor  of  Jamos,  Duke 
of  York,  brother  of  Charles  If.  It  lost  in  the  same 
year  a  part  of  its  coast  by  tlie  grant  which  the  Duke 
of  York  made  to  a  company  of  gentlemen  wlio  founded 
the  province  of  New  Jersey,  between  tlio  lower  Hud- 
son and  the  Dalaware  Bay. — .1.  G.  Kdhi.. 

AVhen  the  province  became,  in  1776,  a  State,  the 
name  remained  unchanged,  and  also  the  Itinits  along 
the  coast. 

J'hi/sical  Features. — This  State  is  divided  into  three 
unequal  parts,  by  two  great  valleys,  viz, :  Ist.  The 
valley  of  the  Hudson,  including  the  depression  in 
which  Lake  Champlain  is  situated,  or,  more  properly, 
the  valleys  of  tho  Hudson  and  Champlain  united.  2d. 
The  valleys  of  the  Mohawk,  and  Onoida  Lake,  and 


Oswego  River,  nnited.  The  eastern  division  Is  a  long 
narrow  belt,  extending  trom  New  York  island  to  the 
head  of  Lake  Champlain.  Its  eastern  limits  are  the 
borders  of  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  Vermont, 
with  a  slope  westward  to  the  Hudson,  traversed  longi- 
tudinally by  several  narrow  valleys.  This  division 
comprehends  the  western  slope  of  the  Taghkanic 
mountains,  which  form  the  waler-ahed  that  separates 
the  waters  flowing  Into  the  Hudson,  from  those  which 
flow  into  I'Ong  Island  Sound.  The  north  division  of 
the  State  is  traversed  by  the  Clinton  range.  There 
are  several  subordinate  ranges  connected  with  this 
group.  It  begins  at  Little  Falls,  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk,  and  pursues  a  nortli-east  course  across  the 
country  to  Trembleau  Point,  on  the  west  shore  of  Lake 
Champlain.  There  are  numerous  lofty  peaks  which 
formed  a  remarkable  group,  and  have  been  styled  the 
Adirondack  mountains.  Mount  Mar;}-,  the  highest  of 
the  range,  attains  to  an  elevation  of  6,467  feet  above 
tho  sea.  This  ridge  presents  the  water-shed  of  the 
region  dividing  the  waters  of  the  Hudson,  or  those 
which  flow  south  into  tho  Atlantic,  from  those  which 
flow  Into  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence.  The  south  division 
Is  situated  between  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Mohawk, 
and  the  Hudson  valleys  and  Pennsylvania.  It  rises 
with  a  gradual  ascent  until  it  reaches  Its  maximum 
height  near  the  southern  l>oundary  of  tho  State.  The 
south-eastern  part  of  this  division  is  comprised  in  three 
ranges,  viz.,  the  Highlands,  broken  through  by  the 
Hudson,,  tho  Shawnngunk,  and  the  Catskill.  There 
were  in  this  State  in  1850, 12,408,964  acres  of  land  im- 
proved, and  6,710,120  of  unimproved  land  in  farms. 
Cash  value  of  farms,  $654,656,642,  and  the  value  of 
implements  and  rnachinery  was  $22,084,926.  Live 
Stock. — Horses,  447,014 ;  asses  and  mules,  963  ;  milch 
cows,  931,324 ;  working  oxen,  178,909 ;  other  cattle, 
767,406 ;  sheep,  3,453,241 ;  swine,  1,018,252  ;  value  of 
live  stock,  $73,570,499. 

Agricultural  Products,  e<o.— Wheat,  13,121,498  bush- 
els ;  rye,  4,148,182;  Indian  corn,  17,858,400;  oats, 
26,552,814 ;  peas  and  lieans,  741,546 ;  barley,  8,685,059 ; 
buckwheat,  3,183,955;  potatoes,  15,368,368;  sweet 
potatoes,  5,629;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard, 
$1,761,950;  produce  of  market  gardens,  $912,047; 
pounds  of  l)utter  made,  79,706,094 ;  of  cheese,  40,741,- 
413 ;  maple  sugar,  10,357,484 ;  molasses,  66,639  gal- 
lons ;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,765,830  pounds ;  wool, 
10,071,301  pounds  produced;  flax,  940,577;  silk  co- 
coons, 1,774;  hops,  2,536,299  pounds  ;  tobacco,  83,189 ; 
hay,  8,728,797  tons  ;  hemp,  4  tons  ;  clover  seed,  88,222 
bushels  ;  other  grass  seeds,  96,493  ;  flax  seed,  67,963  ; 
and  were  made  9,172  gallons  of  wine ;  value  of  home- 
made manufactures,  $1,280,333;  of  slaughtered  ani- 
mals, $13,573,883. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Hudson,  324  miles  long, 
navigal)Ie  156  miles  to  Troy.  Tlie  Mohawk,  135  miles 
long,  which  enters  the  Hudson  a  little  above  Troy ; 
the  Genesee,  125  miles  long,  which  enters  Lake  On- 
tario, having  at  Rochester,  5  miles  from  its  mouth,  2 
fulls  of  96  and  75  feet.  Black  River,  which  rises 
near  tlie  sources  of  the  Hudson,  and  flows  120  miles 
into  Lake  Ontario ;  the  Ssranuc,  65  miles  long,  enter- 
ing Lake  Champlain  at  Plattsburg ;  the  Oswegatchie, 
100  miles  long,  flowing  into  tho  St.  Lawrence  ;  the 
Oswego,  iiroceeding  40  miles  from  Oneida  Lake  into 
Lake  Ontario ;  the  Au  Sable,  rising  in  the  Adirondack 
mountains,  and  having  a  course  of  75  miles  to  Lake 
Champlain.  The  majestic  St.  La>vrence  forms  a  part 
of  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State.  The  head 
I)ranchc3  of  the  SuH<iuehanna,  the  Alleghany,  and  the 
Delaware,  rise  in  this  State.  Besides  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  on  the  nOrtb,  and  Champlain  on  tho  east, 
which  are  but  partly  within  it,  there  are  wholly  within 
the  State  many  picturesque  sheets  of  wi.ter,  viz., 
Lakes  George,  Oneida,  Skaneateles,  Owasco,  Caynga, 
Seneca,  Crooked  Lake,  Canandaigua,  and  Chautauque. 
The  islands  belonging  to  New  Y'ork  are — Long  Island, 
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ISO  milM  long  fh>m  west  to  ewt,  with  an  aTtrag* 
width  of  about  16  milm,  within  whoM  waters  on  the 
cast  are  Usher's,  Shelter,  Robin's,  and  some  other  ial- 
ands.  Staten  Island,  sonth-west  of  the  harbor  of  New 
Toric,  18  miles  long,  and  8  wide.  Manhattan  Island, 
on  wbivh  the  city  of  New  York  stands,  18^  miles  long, 
and  about  1^  wide  at  an  average  breadth.  Grand 
Island,  in  Niagara  Kiver,  12  miles  long,  and  from  2  to 
7  wide,  and  extending  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Falls.  The  harbor  of  New  York  is  one  gf  the  finest  in 
the  United  SUtes.  On  the  bar  at  Sandy  Hook  it  has 
a  depth  of  trom  21  to  27  feet.  Sag  Harbor  on  the  east, 
and  Brooklyn  on  the  west  end  of  Long  Island,  have 
good  harbors ;  Sackett'x  Harbor  has  a  good  natural, 
and  Oswego  a  good  artlRcIal  harbor  on  Lake  Ontario. 
Buffalo  and  Dunkirk  are  harbors  on  Lake  Erie. 

Maniifacturet. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1860, 118 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  f5,664,820, 
employing  8,877  males  and  5,499  females,  producing 
59,632  yards  of  Fheetlags,  etc.,  and  6,808,661  pounds 
of  yam,  valued  at  (5,019,328 ;  263  woolen  factories, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $3,944,090,  employing  3,600 
males  and  2,646  females,  manufacturing  7,124,600 
yards  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  at  $6,442,869  j  28  carpet 
factories,  employing  a  capital  of  $802,176 ;  29  estab- 
lishments making  pig  Iron,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$727,600,  employing  934  persons,  producing  23,022  tons 
of  pig  Iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $1,067,572  ;  323  establish- 
ments,  with  a  capital  of  $4,622,482,  employing  6,926 
persons,  and  making  104,688  tons  of  castings,  etc., 
valued  ai  $6  021,980 ;  60  establishments,  with  a  cap- 
ital of  $1,131,800,  employing  1,037  persons,  manufac- 
turing 13,636  tons  of  wrought  Iron,  valued  ut  $1,423,- 
968  ;  1,442  flouring  and  grist  mills  ;  4,690  saw  mills  ; 
942  tanneries ;  boQ  printing  oiBces ;  458  newspapers, 
via.,  54  daily,  13  tri-weekly,  13  semi-weekly-,  813 
weekly,  13  semi-monthly,  25  monthly,  and  3  quarterly 
publications.  Capital  Invested  In  manufactures,  $99,- 
904,405 ;  value  of  manufactured  articles,  $237,699,361. 

The  principal  places  In  the  State  are  New  York,  the 
metropolis,  Albany,  the  capital,  Troy,  Brooklyn,  New- 
burgh,  Poughkeepsie,  Hudson,  Sar.-.toga  Springs, 
Plattsburg,  SchenecUdy,  Utica,  Syrtcuse,  Auburn, 
Geneva,  Kochester,  Buffalo,  Lockpot,  Oswego,  and 
Ithaca.  There  were,  January,  1866,  ^2  railroads,  with 
2,794  miles  of  road  finished  and  In  operation.  There  Is 
In  this  State  the  greatest  e.xtent  of  canal  navigation 
within  any  State  or  country  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
forming  an  aggregate  of  787  miles.  See  Canals  and 
Railboads.  There  were.  January,  1866,  287  banks, 
and  1  branch,  with  a  paid  capital  of  $^6,890,000. 

Canali. — The  canals  of  New  York  were  the  chief 
element  of  her  early  prosperity,  and  we  give  a  short 
bistor)'  of  them,  and  their  present  commercial  Import- 
ance. 

From  1814  till  1817,  the  subject  of  the  canal  was 
warmly  discussed  In  the  legislature  by  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  the  Internal  Improvement  system ;  and 
the  act  authorizing  the  construction  of  the  canal  waa 
finally  passed  in  1817,  by  a  vote  of  18  to  9  In  the 
Senate.  The  first  contract  was  made  on  the  27th  of 
June,  1817,  and  the  4fh  of  July  was  celebrated  by 
breaking  ground  at  Rome  fur  the  construction  of  the 
canal.  Uutfolo  then  had  a  population  of  less  than  2,000. 
Notwithstanding  the  vast  benefits  conferred  upon  the 
State  by  De  Witt  Clinton  in  his  vigorous  efforts  to 
bring  about  a  system  of  internal  improvements,  he  woa 
removed  in  1824  from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner, 
by  a  vote  of  21  to  3  in  the  Senate,  and  61  to  34  in  the 
Assembly,  In  1826,  a  report  on  canals  was  made, 
written  by  Mr.  Marcy,  afterward  governor.  In  which 
he  said : 

"  From  the  views  taken  by  the  commissioners,  it 

appears  reasonable  to  indulge  the  hope  that  within  the 

space  of  10  years  the  canal  debt  may  be  extinguished ; 

and  this  copious  stream  of  revenue,  yielding,  according 

0  tha  most  n)e4*ri>'t  fstimatea,  an  annnal  income  of 


more  than  $1,000,000,  may  be  turned  Into  the  treasury, 
•nd  the  government  be  thereby  enabled  to  remove  fVom 
the  people  the  burden  of  taxation,  to  diffuse  the  bles- 
sings of  education  in  a  m  ire  abundant  manner  than  at 
present,  and  to  carry  forward  this  State  with  increas- 
ing progress.  In  its  career  of  general  prosperity." 

In  1826,  Governor  Clinton  congratulated  the  legls- 
lature  on  the  completion  of  the  water  communication 
between  the  lakes  of  the  West  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
affording  an  "  Inland  navigation  unparalleled  in  the 
experience  of  mankind."  It  was  in  this  year  (1826) 
that  the  first  act  for  a  railroad  was  passed  by  the  Leg. 
Islature  of  New  York,  being  the  road  from  Albany  to 
Schenectady,  16  miles  in  length.  This  road  was  not 
completed  for  several  years. 

In  1827,  Governor  Clinton  called  the  attention  of 
the  legislature  to  the  subject  of  Internal  Improvements 
by  the  general  government.  The  project  of  the  C'hos- 
aiKsake  and  Ohio  Canal  was  then  before  Congress,  and 
the  aid  of  the  government  was  given  In  behalf  o(  that 
then  considered  great  work.  Governor  Clinton  ob- 
served :  "  It  has  become  a  question  of  great  moment, 
whether  the  general  government  has  power,  with  or 
without  the  consent  of  the  State  governments,  to  con- 
struct  canals  and  roads  in  their  territories,  and  whether 
such  power.  If  not  already  vested,  ought  not  to  be 
granted.  •  •  •  I  think  it  due  to  a  sense  of  duty 
and  a  spirit  of  frankness,  to  say,  that  my  opiniun  Is 
equally  hostile  to  its  possession  or  exercise  by,  or  iti 
investment  In,  the  national  authorities."  See  Caxau. 

Hirer  and  Canal  Navigation. — The  subjoined  tables 
show  the  date  of  the  opening  and  closing  of  the  Hud- 
son River  and  Erie  Canal  for  a  period  of  15  years,  and 
the  number  of  days  they  were  open  each  year. 
Hudson  Kivir. 


River  opflDed. 


RlT«r  eloMd. 


1S4-J,  February  4 
IMA,  April  13 
1S44,  March  IS 
1S4.\  February  84 
1S4A,  March  IS 
ls47,  April  7 

1848,  liarch  23 
1S4V,       '■  19 

1850,        "  10 

isai,  February  29 
isea,  March  !» 
18M,       "  28 

1864,       "  U 

1866,       "  ST 

1859,  April         10 


November  23 

December  10 

IT 

"  8 

"  14 

25 

87 

8t 

"  17 

"  14 

"  23 

"  21 

"  8 

80 

"  19 


Dy«  opM. 


SOS 
243 
278 
288 
275 
2A8 
292 
28« 
238 
293 
270 
274 
266 
268 


Ban  Canal, 


CtiiiJ  opeii«d. 


Canal  eloiad. 


1848,  April  20 
1848,  May  1 
\(M,  April     18 


1S45, 

1S48,      "  18 

1S4T,  May  1 

184S     '•  1 

184B,     "  1 

\m\  April  28 

1861,  *•  IB 

1862,  "  20 
1858,  "  20 
1854,  May  1 
1850,  "  1 
1866,     '•  « 


November  23    i 


Dayiop«n. 


80 

"  86 

"  29 

86 

"  80 

December    9 

"  B 

11 
"  8 

"  16 

20 

8 

"  10 


222 
214 
222 
2-28 
224 
214 
228 
219 
2.^ 

2a% 

289 
245 
217 
824 


The  aver  ge  cost  of  railroads  has  l)een  as  follows : 

Total  foti.  P*r  mllf . 

80  rosdi.  1.1  New  York  $811,000,000        »46,H44 

as       "        MassachusotU aO.omMKK)  44,482 

12       "       the  South  and  West    &l),000,000  A^SS 

The  numl)er  of  railroads,  including  branches,  now 
in  progress  in  the  United  States,  is  372.  The  miles  la 
operation  are  13,586;  the  miles  in  progress,  10,828; 
and  the  amount  now  expended  Is  $400,000,000 -the 
average  cost  being  $30,000  per  mile.  The  average 
cost  of  the  whole  2,679  niiles  being  about  $35,000  per 
mile.  The  amount  expended  ou  the  canals  of  the 
United  SUtes  Is  about  $150,000,000. 

The  New  York  CVino/s.— The  Annual  Report  of  the 
Canal  Auditor  of  tbi*  State,  for  1866-7,  ha«  been  com* 
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mnnicated  to  the  Senate.  The  revenue  tot  the  post 
year  has  been  greater  and  the  expenses  less  than  for 
the  year  186S.  The  foUowtng  comparative  statement 
shows  the  difference  in  the  receipts  and  payments  be- 
tween the  two  years : 

I8U.  ISM. 

ToUa  received tS.*S9,TM  IS  |2,T«>,188  40 

Payment*  by  snperlntendents,  and 

to  ropalr-ooDtraotors 788,781  41  606,983  88 

PaymenU  to  canal  eommiralonere 

fbr  repairs 88,170  82  62,473  73 

PaymciiM    to    colleotors,    weigh- 

maitera,  and  inspectors 70,846  40  82,628  as 

Refunding  tolls,  salaries,  etc 88,884  40  84,608  86 


tBee,79S  19     1786,638  40 

The  whole  amount  of  tolls  received  is $2,748,212 

Which  amount  Is  composed  as  follows : 

Toll  on  boaU  and  passengers. 108,997 

"       productu  of  the  forest 1399,656 

"       products  of  animals 27,047 

•'       vegetable  food 1,262,899 

•>       other  agricultural  products. 8,261 

"       manufactures 120,462 

"       merebandlse B8S,891 

"       other  articles 164,400 

2,664,216 


$.',748,212 
The  whole  amount  of  tonnage  transported  on  tho 
canals  during  the  last  season  of  navlgatlln,  as- 
cending and  descending,  was $4,116,082 

And  is  composed  as  follows  : 

Froducis  of  the  forest 1,478,674 

Products  of  animals $33,826 

Vegetable  food 1,163,894 

Other  agricultural  products 4,063   1,102,073 

UsDufactu  res 284,90 1 

Merchandise 870,768 

Other  articles 789,076 


$4,116,082 
The  value  of  snch  tonnage  is  as  follows : 

Products  of  the  forest $10,211,333 

Products  of  animals $7,466,433 

Vegetablefood 42,606,926 

Other  agricultural  products 977,794  61,080,463 

Manufactures 10,303,419 

Merchandiw! 186,601,816 

Other  articles. 11,034,991 


Total. 


The  total  araoant  of  freight,  or  nnmber  of  tons 
carried  one  mile  during  the  last  season  of  nav- 
igation, was 

The  total  movement  of  the  several  classes  com- 
posing such  total  tonnage  Is  as  follows : 

Products  of  the  forest 

Products  of  animals 6,766,670 

Vegetablefood 260,426,016 

Other  agricultural  products 930,760 

Manufactures 

Merchandise 

Other  articles 


.  $218,327,062 
Tom. 

692,000,603 

140,734,616 


268,118,341 
23,409,663 
86,428,168 
70,316,626 


ToUL 602,009,683 

Tho  whole  amonnt  of  tonnage  received  at  tide 
water  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal  from  western 
States  and  Canada  during  the  last  season  of 
navigation,  was  1,212,680  tons.    The  whole  ' 

amount  of  tonnage  arriving  at  tide  water,  the 
produce  of  this  State,  during  tho  same  period, 
was  374,880  tons.  The  whole  number  of  bar- 
rels of  flour  arriving  at  tide  water  through  the 
canals,  during  the  last  season  of  navigation. 


1,180,609 


The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  wheat  arriving 
during  the  same  period,  was  11,776,332,  which 
turned  Into  flour,  calculating  five  bushels  to 
the  barrel,  would  make 2,366,266 


Total  in  barrels. 8,486,776 

The  whole  number  of  bushels  of  corn  arrivini;  at 
tide  water  during  the  same  period,  was  9,587,148. 
The  total  number  of  new  boats  registered  during  the 
last  year,  is  364,  with  a  total  tonnage  of  38,990,  mak- 
ing an  tverage  tonnage  of  107'4. 

The  number  of  locicages  at  Alexander's  lock,  for 
the  season,  was  31,223,  and  the  greatest  naMl>er  of 
lockages  at  any  one  lock,  was  87,969,  at  lock  No.  45, 
Frankfort. 

Comparing  the  season  of  1855  with  that  of  1850,  it 
shows  a  decrease  in  revenue  of  f56,871,  and  an  increase 


in  tonnage  nf  98,466,  divldad  among  the  different  ar- 
ticles, aa  follows :        /;      . 

Tou. 

Products  of  the  foresV-deereesed 00,260 

"           animals              "       14,865 

Other  agricnltnralprodnots"       626 

Merebandlse                        •'       3,644 


Vegetable  food— tnereaied 100,719 

Manufactures  "         8,028 

Other  articles  "         6,012 


7IS9»4 

Increase 98,465 

The  increase  in  lockages  at  Alexander's  lock  is  850, 
In  flour  and  wheat  comprised  in  the  returns  of  veget- 
able food,  there  has  been  an  increase  on  tonnage  the 
past  year  of  112,537  tons,  and  an  increase  of  tolls  of 
$160,694.  In  com  and  oats  there  has  been  an  increase 
during  the  same  period  of  28,669  tons,  and  an  increase 
in  tolls  of  $7,691.  Under  the  head  of  "  Products  of 
the  forest,"  there  was  an  increase  in  tonnage  upon 
shingles,  boards,  and  scantling,  aa  compared  with  1865, 
of  82,163  tons,  and  a  decreased  tonnage  upon  timber, 
staves,  and  wood,  of  97,705  tons,  and  an  increase  in 
pot  and  pearl  ashes  of  9,615  tons.  Under  the  head  of 
"  Other  articles,"  there  was  an  increase  in  the  tonnage 
of  mineral  coal,  for  the  same  period,  of  77,568  tons, 
and  an  increase  in  jundries  of  15,323  tons. 

Statement  No.  47,  appended  to  the  report,  shows  the 
tons  and  description  of  freight  carried  on  the  New  York 
Central  and  New  York  and  Erie  Railroads,  ending  80th 
September,  1858, 1854, 1855,  and  1856,  and  on  the  New 
York  Canals  during  the  seasons  of  navigation  the  same 
years. 

Thus  three  lines  of  freight  transit,  it  is  well  known, 
take  all  the  carriage  which  passes  through  the  State 
between  New  York  and  the  Hudson  River  and  the 
West,  including  a  considerable  portion  of  Upper  Cana- 
da. It  may  with  justice  be  said  they  are  all  of  them 
competing  lines  of  transport  for  what  is  termed 
"through  ft:eight,"  and  two  of  them  are  virtually 
competing  lines  for  both  through  and  way  freight. 

The  ascertained  results  presented  by  these  tables 
are  interesting,  and  worthy  of  much  reflection.  They 
not  only  show  the  steady  and  progressive  increased 
carriage  and  movement  by  railway,  and  the  steady  and 
progressive  decreased  carriage  and  movement  by  canal, 
but  they  also  show  the  description  of  freight  wherein 
the  carriage  by  railroads  exceeds  that  of  the  canal. 

Toni  Carrltd. 


RatlroxL 

1868 991,081 

1864 1,293,663 

1886 1,612,121 

1866 1,719,827 


Total. 
6,388,899 
6,489,716 
8,634,738 
6,838,409 

This  statement  shows  an  increase  of  more  than 
700,000  tons  in  4  years  by  rail,  and  a  loss  of  181,771 
tons  to  the  canal  in  the  same  time. 


Csnal. 
4,267,883 
4,166,802 
4,022,316 
4,116,082 


Total  Movement. 


Railroad.  C>niU. 

1853 166,827,872  700,389,933 

1864 211,976,114  668,360,044 

1866 280.279,834  619,170,681 

1866 329,191,724  692,009,808 


Total. 
886,717,606 
830,636,163 
869,480,486 
921,201,827 


The  total  movement  by  railway  in  1853  was  not 
quite  one  fifth  of  that  by  the  canals.  In  1854,  it  was 
nearly  one  third — nearly  one  half  in  1855,  and  it  was 
quite  three  fifths  in  1866.  At  this  rate  of  progression 
on  the  part  of  the  railroads,  and  of  loss  by  the  canals, 
the  total  movement  of  freight  on  those  two  railroads 
will  be  equal  to  that  of  the  canals  in  about  3  years 
from  this  time,  if  not  sooner. 

The  aggregate  of  tba  total  movement  has  increased 
on  tho  railroads  from  1853  to  1856, 164,483,622,  and  the 
loss  to  the  canal  has  been  108,380,330. 

The  annexed  tables  show  why  it  is  that  with  an  in- 
creased tonnage  in  1856  of  93,465  over  1855,  the  total 
movement  should  be  27,171,048  loss.  This  increase  in 
the  number  of  tons  carried  was  on  short  distances ; 
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otherwise  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  tolls  would 
have  been  the  resalt. 

But  this  statement  also  exhibits  the  amount  of 
freight  earnings  tm  these  railroads,  and  tolls  received 
on  the  canals,  including  the  tolls  on  boats  and  passen- 
gent  during  the  aliove  period,  together  with  these  total 
movements.  These  comparative  statements  show  the 
rapid  and  successful  progress  of  the  former,  and  the 
immobility  of  the  latter : 

19U.  Fralfhl  ud  Tolli. 

Jf . Y.  Ccn.  K.  R ,  tons  moved  1  mi'e,    »«4,801 ,860       1  ,m,m 


N.Y.  >nd  Erie  K.K., 
Canal^ 


lOl.OM.sn 
700,889,033 


«,6ST,ai4 
8,204,718 


Total $866,717,806 

I8S4. 

S.Y.  Ceo.  R.R.,  tons  moved  1  mile,    131,163,080 
N.Y.  and  Erie  kit,         "  130,808,034 

Canals,  "  668,<{W,(M4 


7,680,768 

3,470,830 
8, 860,600 
9,778,666 


S,e47,«9-i 

4,338,041 
4,616,783 
2,748,212 


TotJ »889,636,16S        8,633,976 

ISU. 

N.Y.  Ceo.  R.R.,  ions  moved  Imllo,  $99,«fl6,a')6  8,189,603 

N.Y.  and  Krie  H.H.,        "  160,673,998  3,668,0frJ 

Canals,                             "  619,170,601  3,806,077 

ToUI 1860,460,486 

N.r.Gen.  It K.i  tons  moved  1  mile,  $146,783,678 
N.Y.  OBdKrleaR.,  "  183,488,0«1 
Canals,  "  699,009,603     

ToUI »9«1,201,S9T      11,699,0.18 

This  statement  also  shows  the  total  tonnaf^e  of 
(i«ight  on  these  roads  fbi  1865  and  185C  separately  from 
other  tabular  culculutionit,  from  which  it  appears  the 
increase  on  through  freight  in  one  year  was  182,868 
tons,  and  on  way  14,847  tons. 

The  operations  of  these  roads,  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1865,  were  as  follows : 

tolU  .i 

In  IBM. 


Uit. 
N.  Y.  A  Krlo. . 
N.  Y.  Central.  J564?4|_M8^79 

Total 3n,663;l,300,46e 


160,878,998 
670,0781  99,605,886 
1,613,138949,379,884 


776,119146,788,678 
reported; 


t649,18n 
487.019 

(98«,204 


(491,461 


IXM. 
X.  Y.  Central.  268,lifC    >39,S24 
N.  Y.  &  Erlu. .  I        Not 

The  New  Voric  and  Erie  Kailroad  received  on 
through  freight  in  1866,  •1,461,419  18,  equal  to  19  40 
per  ton,  on  the  quantity  transported,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  New  York  Central  received  $1,289,706  97  on 
through  freight,  which  gives  an  average  of  $8  25  7-10 
par  ton  o>i  the  amount  carried. 

The  comparative  tabulai-  statemont  herewith  sul>- 
mitted  is  a  condensed  view  of  the  total  tonnage  and 
receipts  of  toll  on  all  the  canals  on  the  different  descrip- 
tions of  property  carried,  for  the  period  of  six  years : 

Tev.  Tom  ««rrlml.         Toll*  racf  Ived.       At.  Mr  ton. 

1851 8,682,733  ♦3,(173,993  86-86 

1S.V> 8,863,449  2,866,386  74-19 

1853 4,247,863  3,9B^697  69-61 

laH 4,106,862  2,647,438  01-16 

1866 4,02'i,617  2,610,4'20  64-89 

1866 4,116,082  2,664,316  62-06 

The  receipts  of  toll  above  given  are  upon  the  prop- 
erty carried  exclusive  of  the  tolls  on  boats  and  passen- 
gers, and  the  average  must  be  affected  by  the  rates  of 
toll  charged  and  received,  and  the  distance  thai  prop- 
erty or  freight  is  transported  on  the  canals.  The 
average  of  1851  on  the  tonnage  of  1806  would  give 
$3,542,178  of  tolls.  The  Auditor  is  satisfied  that  the 
rates  of  toll  as  arranged  iu  1851  may  be  imposed  on  must 
of  the  property  transported  on  the  canals  without  any 
injury  to  trade,  if  the  legislature  will  interpose  its  con- 
stitutional authority  to  protect  the  trade  of  the  canals. 

The  canal  debt  uf  1846,  to  which  the  annual  Sink- 
ing Fund  of  $1,700,000  is  applicable  and  conHtitution- 
ally  pledged,  was,  on  the  30th  Septeml)cr,  1856,  $13,- 
223,704  33,  the  annual  interest  of  which,  payable 
quarter  yearly,  amounts  to  $792,193  28,  and  $5,739,- 
024  76  of  this  debt  are  for  loan»  made  npon  the  credit 


of  this  Sinking  Fund  to  supply  the  deficiencies  which 
existed  in  that  fund,  to  pay  the  debt  as  it  fell  due  after 
1847.  Former  financial  officers  of  the  State  liave  esti- 
mated that  the  Sinking  Funds  established  by  article  7, 
section  1,  of  the  Constitution,  would  be  ample  to  meet 
all  the  charges  npon  them  fh)m  year  to  year,  and 
finally  to  lUiuidate  the  Canal  debt,  of  $16,944,816  57 
outstanding  on  the  30th  of  September,  1846,  In  18 
years  and  B  months,  with  a  surplus  of  $95,.133  48  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1865,  when  it  was  assumed  the 
whole  of  the  debt  would  be  paid. 
Oamal  Dkbt.— Statkhxnt  siiowino  ths  Amount  or  Pxix- 

OIPAL  AND  iKTKalBT  ACTUALLY  PAYABLS  IN  KAOU  YraK, 
TOOnilEB  WITH  TUB  KBanL-TS  or  TUB  BiNKINU  VllNV, 
UNDKB    TUB    CONSTITUTION,    AbT,   7,  HEO.    1,  rKOM    Sir- 

-niifniiB  .SOth,  1866;  also  trb  Amount  or  Surplus  on 
Hxptembeh  SOtii,  or  lAcn  Ybae,  and  the  Amount  ur 
Annual  Intbbbst  on  tub  sami  at  Fiva  per  Cent. 
raa  AificirM. 


V«M. 


1866  snrplos 

1867 

1S68 

1869 

1860 

ISOl 

1862 

1868 

1864 

1866 

1S«6 

18«7 

1868 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1879 

1878 

1874,  Jan.  1st 


Total  debt,  prln 

eipal Jb Interest 

Surplus  on  -Jan 

Ist,  1874. 


rrindp*! 
payftbt ' 


I       ToUI 
'priDcIiNtl  an 
{     lolAreal. 


Sarplns  OD 

B<|il.  WUi,  of 

«Mh  y«v. 


•8,068,606 

948,il'iO 

9,183,974 

900,000 

4flii,noo 

1,789,034 


4,000,000 
•18,828,704 


•699,198 

8,718,666 

639,263 

1,468,216 

^688,649 

1,368,841 

828,841 

799,841 

9,017,380 

200,000 

900,000 

900,000 

900,0001 

20(l,()00 

900,000^ 

300,l)00! 

200,iK)0 

4,060,000 


•18,979,198 
181,987 


•19,161,180 


•  1,269,901 
9,880,708 

484,672 
1,617.148 
1,929,784 
l,14'i,fl98 
1,041,413 
3,09.^,149 
4,997,668 
4.191.656 
4,127,7.38 
4,184,125 
4,140,881 
4,147,872 
4,166,266 
4,16M,029 
4,171,181 
4,179,740 

181,987 


lotoreit  on  I 
larplu    J 


lDter«,l  on  ' 
■nrplua  tn  I 
Men  )■*•«. 


116,i;« 

2i,;i« 

8(l,«7 

90,4891 

67,1811 

8-i,"T(> 

l.M.I.'ir! 

211,.S-7i 

2l)6,il>2| 

2il6,:!Sft 

2n7,(Mli 
2fl7,«9Hi 
2fl7,T(ir, 
208,|MI 
2(«,.Vill. 
6-2,246.' 


•2,594,8781 


The  following  statement  shows  the  tonnage  of  nil  the 
canals  of  the  State  from  1850  to  1855,  inclusive,  the 
total  movement  iu  the  years  stated,  and  the  total  value 
of  all  the  property  carried  on  the  canals  in  each  year. 


Ye.r». 

Tolsl  touMfe. 

ToUl  mOTemont. 

TouU  >«Iue  o(   j 
property  oarrird. 

1S60 

8,076,617 

•156,897,9-29   ! 

1861 

2,588,788 

1.'S9,981,'ifll    ' 

1889 

8,869,441 

609,800,818 

196,flfl3,517 

1858 

4,347,868 

700,389,988 

207,179,570 

1884 

4,188,863 

668,689,044 

310,284,312 

1886 

4,038,617 

619,170,681 

204,890,147 

The  two  lines  of  railway  in  the  State,  wliicli,  dur- 
ing the  season  of  canal  navigation,  most  effectually 
and  seriously  compete  with  the  canals  in  the  transport 
of  freif^ht,  are  the  New  York  and  Erie  and  tlie  New 
York  Oiitral  Hailronds.  The  operations  of  these 
lines  in  tlie  transportation  of  freight  during  the  years 
stated  lielow,  show  a  steady  and  progressive  incre.iso. 

The  largest  amoimt  of  tolls  in  any  fiscal  year  was 
in  1851,  when  the  receipts  were  $3,703,999  M ;  ami 
the  per  centage  of  the  cost  of  collection  on  tho  gross 
amount  received  wati  $2  03.  This  was  bof(.ro  the  re- 
peal of  tho  laws  im|)0sing  tolls  on  freight  transported 
on  certain  railroads,  and  the  consequent  reduction  of 
tolls  on  the  canals,  to  enaldo  the  State  to  compete  for 
tho  carrying  trade.  In  1851  tho  tonnage  of  nil  the 
canals  was  3,582,733.  Tho  tonnage  of  all  tho  canals 
in  1855,  was  4,022,617 ;  439,881  more  than  in  1851 ; 
while  tho  tolls  wore  only  $2,632,906  11,  lieing  f  1,071,- 
093  23  less.  The  tonnage  of  1855,  at  the  rates  of  toll 
as  they  woro  fixed  in  1851,  would  have  yioMed  about 
$4,108,000,  or  about  $1,536,000  more  than  were  ac- 
tually received  ;  the  verj-  natural  and  perfectly  legit- 
imate results  of  a  policy  adopted  by  tho  State  before 
it  was  prepared  by  the  completion  of  tho  enlargement 
to  encounter  an  active  and  vigorous  competition. 
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Table  below  shoira  the  amonnt  of  the  new  debt 
created  since  1846,  the  interest  of  which  is  paid  by  the 
Oeneral  Fund ;  the  specific  objerts  for  which  the  sev- 
eral Btoclcs  were  issued,  and  the  date  of  redemption  of 
each,  followed  by  a  recapitulation  of  the  whole  canal 
debt  of  the  State  i 

OAMAI.   DBR. 

6'a  due  1st  Julj,  18T9 19,260,000  ^ 

t'»    "    1st  JanoarT,  187S 1,000,000 

On    "    litJulf.mS 1,S60,000 

6's   "   lit  NoTember,  ISTS 9,260,000 

6'«   "    lit  October,  18T4 9,960,000  > 


19,000,000 
1,600,000 


600,000 


ToUl  dobt  for  the  enlargement 

and  completion  of  the  canals 

«•»  duo  lit  July,  18T8 

e's   "  lit  January,  18T4,  to  provide  for  defl- 

clenclei  to  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the 

principal 

111,000,000 

HBOAPITULATIOM   OF  TUB  OANAI,  DXBT. 

To  pay  tbo  Intorcst  and  redeem  the  principal 
imdor  Article  T,  Soctlon  1,  of  the  Oonstltu- 
tlon $18,928,704  88 

To  pay  the  interest  and  redeem  the  principal 
under  Article  T,  Section  8,  of  the  Constitu- 
tlon 11,000,000  00 

The  Interest  paid  by  the  Oeneral  Fund. 442,686  40 


Total  debt  1st  January,  1867 $24,006,281)  82 

Of  the  debt  paying  interest  there  was  held  on  the 
30th  September,  1866 : 

On  the  United  States'  account $18,009,289  82 

On  foreign  account 8,424,000  00 


Total  canal  debt  to  80th  September,  1866 $92,416,289  82 

The  interest  on  the  debt  is  a  fraction  over  5.61  per  cent. 

On  the  lit  of  July,  1868,  there  will  be  re- 
deemed by  the  Sinking  Fund  under  section 
one,  all  the  Ave  per  cent,  stocks  then  falling 
due,  say $3,068,606  84 

The  new  debt  will  probably  be  IncreaBcd  by 
a  resort  to  the  credit  of  the  Sinking  Fund 
under  J  3,  on  the  SOth  September,  1868 818,830  44 


Decrease  in  aggregate  of  canal  debt $2,239,706  00 

If  the  surplus  of  the  canal  revenues  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  shall  not  be  sufHeient  to  meet  the 
whole  annual  contribution  of  $350,000  to  the  General 
Fund  Debt  Sinking  Fund,  the  deficiency  should  be 
made  up  from  the  receipts  from  taxes  transferred  to 
the  Canal  Fund  during  the  }-ear. 

The  premiums  on  loans  constitute  quite  an  import- 
ant item  of  receipts  to  the  SUte. 

PUtHroHB  ON    LOANS. 

The  pr<>:ainmB  received  and  paid  into  the  treasury 
on  loans  made  since  the  Ist  of  January,  1854,  have 
Ijeen  as  stated  lielow : 


On  loan  of  June  22, 1864,  of  $1,000,000 


1,260,000 
1,000,000 
1,280,000 
1,600.000  C. 
1,260,000 


$176,706  26 
107,246  62 
131,380  OU 
234,600  00 
R.  C.  269,405  00 
204,611  60 


Aug.  81, 
"  Feb.  22, 18J5,  of 

"  June  21,        " 

"  June  20,        " 

Oct.  24,        " 
On  loans  to  supply  deficiencies 
in  Sinking  Funds,  December 

18, 1865  (6  per  cent) 4,600,000 

On  F.  and  C.  i.>an,  March  26, 
1866 1,000,000 

Aggrepite  to  September  80, 1860 $1,375,439  52 

On  the  18th  October,  1856,  a  loan  of  $1,250,- 
000  for  F.  and  C.  was  made  at  a  premium 
of 171,886  60 


31,081  20 
170  709  00 


Total  of  premiums $1,546,826  02 

OF  TUI  COST  FOB  KNLABaEMRNT  AND  COMTIinlON. 

The  late  State  F.nginoer  and  Surveyor,  lion. 
John  T.  Clark,  in  his  report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture in  1350,  estimated  the  cost  of  complet- 
ing all  tlio  canals,  after  the  3lBt  of  Decem- 
ber, 1963,  Including  10  per  cent,  for  contin- 
gencies, the  coat  of  engineering  and  land 
damagoi,  at $18,181,808  T4 

To  this  cost  he  applied  the  constitutional 
loans,  under  J  3,  article  T 9,000,000  00 


And  estimated  a  deficiency  of $4,131,808  74 

which  is  n  pretty  lorge  addition  to  any  estimate  here- 


tofore given  by  the  engineers  of  the  total  cost  of  en- 
larger,,  nt  and  completion, 

TraOt  and  Tonnage,  nf  the  Cancdi. — From  the  tables 
furnished  the  Auditor  of  the  Canal  Department  we 
compile  the  annexed  statement  of  the  trade  and  ton- 
nage of  the  canals  for  the  year  1866.  The  tables,  ol>- 
tained  ttom  the  same  source,  of  the  movement  for  the 
years  1854  and  1866,  are  also  published,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  a  comparison  in  both  value  and  quan- 
tity with  the  business  of  1866.  The  statement  will 
be  found  of  much  interest. 

It  will  be  found  that  in  the  products  of  the  forest 
the  Report  of  1866,  compared  with  that  of  1866,  pre- 
sents an  increase  in  the  articles  of  furs  and  peltry, 
timlwr  and  ashes,  while  in  the  other  articles  there  is  a 
larg3  decrease,  both  in  value  and  quantity.  Compar- 
ing the  same  prodncts  with  those  of  1854,  the  Increase 
is  in  the  articles  of  furs,  shingles,  and  ashes,  Irath  aa 
to  value  and  quantity. 

Under  the  head  of  agriculture  the  receipts  of  1866 
shosr  a  large  increase  in  some  important  articles,  such 
as  pork,  wheat,  rye,  com  meal,  barley,  oats,  peas  and 
beans,  potatoes,  dried  fruit  and  hops.  In  other  arti- 
cles, under  the  same  head,  there  is  a  large  deficiency ; 
sucli  as  l>eef,  bacon,  cheese,  butter,  wool,  lard,  etc. 
The  products  under  the  same  head,  compared  with 
those  of  1854,  show  a  different  exhibit  from  those  of 
1865.  There  is  a  large  deficiency  in  pork,  beef,  ba- 
con, lord,  wool,  com,  com  meal,  and  clover  seed; 
while  in  the  articles  of  cheese,  butter,  hides,  wheat, 
r}'e,  barley,  oats,  bran,  and  ship-stuff,  peas  and  beans, 
potatoes,  dried  fruit,  and  fiax  seed,  there  is  an  in- 
crease. 

The  first  constitution  of  New  York  was  adopted  by 
the  Provincial  Congress,  April  20th,  1777,  was  rati- 
fied by  the  State  Legislature  July  26th,  1788,  and  was 
somewhat  amended  in  1801.  On  the  third  [Tuesday  of 
June,  1821,  a  convention  called  by  the  Legislature 
met  at  Albany,  and  having  made  a  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution, tile  same  was  ratified  by  the  people  in  De- 
ceml>er  following.  The  third  and  present  constitution 
was  adopted  in  convention  at  Albany,  Octol)er  9th, 
1846,  was  ratified  by  the  people  on  the  ensuing  2d  No- 
vember, and  went  into  operation  January'  1,  1847. 
Among  the  provisions  of  the  existing  constitution  are 
these : — A  sinlung  fund  to  pay  the  State  Canal  Debt 
shall  be  thus  formed :  from  the  surplus  revenues  of 
the  State  canals  from  June  1, 1846,  to  Jane  1, 1855, 
$1,800,000,  annually;  from  June  1,  1855,  thencefor- 
ward, $1,700,000,  annually,  including  $300,000  then 
to  be  borrowed  until  the  debt  is  wholly  paid.  After 
thus  appropriating  there  shall  be  annually  set  apart 
$350,000  out  of  the  surplus  canal  revenues  fh>m  June 
1, 1846,  until  the  canal  debt  is  paid ;  and  after  said  pay- 
ment, then  $1,500,000  annual!}',  which  appropriations 
shall  form  a  sinlung  fund  to  pay  the  general  fund  debt 
of  the  State.  After  thus  appropriating,  $200,000  or  less 
shall  be  annually  paid  from  the  surplus  canal  revenues 
to  the  State  treasury  for  general  State  expenses.  And 
the  remainder  of  the  surplus  canal  rivenues  shall  be 
applied  to  the  completion  of  the  canals.  If  the  above 
sinking  funds  are  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  creditors  of 
the  State,  equitable  taxes  shall  be  laid.  ♦  *  •  The 
credit  of  the  State  shall  not  be  loaned  to  any  individual 
corporation.  To  meet  ca8U,al  deficits,  the  State  may 
contract  debts  not  exceeding  $1,000,000.  Other  debts 
may  be  contracted  if  submitted  by  the  Legislature  to 
the  people,  with  provisions  for  payment  by  direct  tax- 
ation, and  ratified  by  the  people.  ♦  «  ♦  Corpo- 
rations are  to  be  formed  under  general  laws,  except 
those  for  municipal  purposes.  Municipal  corporations 
are  to  bo  restricted  by  the  Legislature  in  their  power 
of  taxation  nnd  contracting  debts.  Stockholders  in 
banks  are  individually  responsible  for  the  debts  of  their 
corporation  to  the  amount  of  their  shares  of  stock.  *  * 
The  capitals  of  the  common  school  literature  and 
United  States  deposit  funds  are  inviolate. 
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The  •ggregato  lUtaniant  ibowf  •■  meiMM  In  Um 
dona  tonnag*  Id  1»<  0  over  18U  of  200,844  toni,  and  a 
dacraaa*  in  valu*  of  •2,674,A87. 


In  mpact  to  tba  upward  moTtmaat,  than  ii  an  In. 
craaie  of  tonna^  in  18A6  orar  IBU  of  115,846  tou, 
and  in  valua  of  (80,687,844. 


BTAmaMT  iHOwiKa  Tat  Total  Qdahtitt  and  Kitihatid  Valdb  or  iaoh  Aitiolb  wrioh  oamb  to  Tin  Ilvinuif 
BiTaa  o*  AU)  taa  Caxau,  ouauia  Taa  Taiaa  IhM,  UM),  aid  ISM. 


J 


ArtMMk 


QaHUQt. 


Tni  Foinr. 

Fur  anil  p«ltr]r Ibt. 

rroduel*  ffftntd. 

Board*  *nU  HaoUlog ft, 

BhIngUt M. 

Tlmbor oa,  ft. 

BUv«.« llM. 

Wotxl eonti 

AaIida,  pot  and  pearl bblt. 

AiiaicuLTt'ii. 

PriMtutli  o/antmaU. 

Pork bbld. 

B«er 

Bacon Iba. 

Obeon ' 

Bottflr. » 

Uldei • 

Wool " 

Lard,  tallow,  and  lard  oU...  " 

V»gtlabh/bod. 

Flour bbl*. 

Wbeat boib. 

Hya » 

Cum " 

Corn  meal bbl*. 

Barley bub. 

OaU " 

Bran  and  uhlp  Mulf lb*. 

Pea*  and  beaiii boah. 

Potatoc* ** 

Urtwl  fruit. lb* 

A  U  <M*r  agHetM  al  produeU. 

Cotton lb*. 

Unmanahetured  tobaooo...  " 

Hemp - 

CI«T«r  and  gra**  lead. " 

Flaxteed » 

Hopt " 

MAKcrACTuaai. 

Doa>«*tlo  •ptrit* gall*. 

Oil  mi-al  andrako lb*. 

L«aUi«r " 

Faroltur* " 

Bar  and  pig  lead " 

Ptglron., » 

Bluoiii  and  bar  Iron " 

Oa*tlnK>  aiHl  Iron  war* " 

DomuMlo  woolen* " 

cotton* " 

•alt " 

rorelganlt " 

Uercbandtne ' 

Otuh  AaTiOLn, 

Utc  cattir,  hoinand  abeep.lb*.' 
Htono,  llinu  aod  clay "  | 


Ovpsum. 
Mln'     - 


ncral  coal " 

Copper  or* " 

BaBdrla*. " 


17,840 


IM1,47H,8&6 

4,4A«,II89 
1X«,MI,4»I 

110,(136 


14l,84d 
Bt<,l)(« 

a,<7M«» 

a,SM.I9S 

301,976 

»,li«,887 

1«,S08,<1U 


l.i49,4.V4 

8,b3a,794 

83A,I1<3 

13,87A,4»4 

17H,4I7 

1,949,379 

A.8M,13I 

17,III4,&36 

170,74S 

«3«,4>ra 

(08,481 


7«a,'ii2 

(t,«84,0fi6 

1,387,934 

948,018 

lHI,gM 

914,018 


3.068,731 

18,683,7M 

8,317,378 

770,941 

830.7;s 

ll,910,Sft4 

l!l,87«,71B 

1,7S«,H78 

8UV673 

1,810,875 

8,B0^087 

1.348,490 

81,488,000 


167,Si0 

187,ai  1,377 

1M9»,989 

111,171,940 

8.57M90 

Ml,9e4,8U 


|8^887 


831S,48d 
134,874 
937,9A8 
889,890 
88,*4& 
9M,M» 


81,7*9,918 

a34,<81 

1,648,398 

<18,4I» 

668,018 

81,3:14 

1,091,888 

1,718,788 


lt.4-'V(,S07 

7,047,870 

178,770 

10,(48,808 

774,391 

1,1X8,188 

3,678,887 

191,331 

880,(31 

407,1'<3 

80,889 


71,049 

1,191,496 

188,788 

84,385 

4,887 

811,(99 


na,'*68 

«8.\879 

1,393.845 

77,094 

8H,58I 

1S3,709 

481,108 

60,034 

171,1(6 

878,185 

(4,188 

SU.98( 

0,816,818 


$8,0K 

viri,»tH 

80,400 

461,810 

79'(.190 

4,0e8,6H( 


(taaaUlj. 


4^718 


411,77(,T80 

71,888 

8,189.446 

199,787,3s8 

10,199 

11,078 


60,423 
67,188 
9,619,587 
9,807, 13.S 
4,341,08.'i 
481,183 
4,814,948 
9,458,458 


1,390.149 

6,43(,3'<8 

777,681 

9,848,776 

1,848 

1,(74,439 

4,807.9H3 

44,fl86.6.^3 

90,738 

(S9,048 

838,410 


9^874 
1,)U4,>«43 
448,818 
893,484 
436,883 
M0,478 


1,819,-13 

ll.lA^' 

7,4.V),'.Mtf 

73.440 

3,780,819 

Sl.eAVi** 

1,V8)0.4I<I 

1,813,284 

830,348 

1,108,198 

8,0(.\004 

67,800 

88,113,000 


136,600 

15«,877,2.^8 

6,>>77,346 

8(,0«.\040 

283,(18 

149,410,908 


^maMf. 


•1«,83T 


7,(»l,7«9 

1'M,MI8 
(44,833 
880,118 
5l).8»«0 
86a,2.'k0 


11,408,184 
68H,7W1 
961,411 
980,433 
888,193 
98,881 
1,498,868 
972,66( 


11,('«,081 

11,802,977 

971,874 

9,126,671 

11,2-21 

3,316,479 

2,376,913 

44(V8«7 

333,786 

480,348 

81,948 


10.848 
813,780 
n3,207 
8^,387 
18,743 
60,104 


649,143 

S43,l'«9 

1,90H,.^79 

134,134 

194.633 

KVS,831 

418,3.V) 

48,968 

77.708 

118,454 

87,9<>'- 

8U 

6,I>99,B'W 


|f,A8« 
1,039,738 

37,810 
107.498 

87,5»( 
6,789,838 


90,000 


888,(80,400 

87,1(0 

8,891,700 

l(b,66«,(IOO 

9,8(M 

(0,(M7 


81,018 

47,080 

A,S(8,000 

(,168,000 

8,48-J.OflO 

614,(100 

l,a2S40(i 

(,71(,(HI0 


1,110,809 

ll,7s(,H83 

1,3M5,8n8 

9,887,714 

14,8,M 

1,183,883 

(,0(0,813 

40,963.000 

1,146,366 

870,788 

78N,000 


184,000 
1,186,(100 
74,000 
648,000 
688,000 
87^000 


8,789,160 

10,680,1)00 

4,678,000 

7I6,0(N) 

8(i4,(Nlu 

8t),49«,000 

13,388,000 

8,184,000 

848,000 

1,(81,000 

8,730,000 

318,000 

37,146,000 


816,000 

113.760,000 

1,822.000 

54,168,000 

9,816,000 

43,1(2,000 


VllM. 


8117,910 


•.440,(47 
116,784 

(80,668 

T44,<I«S 

49,U70 

1,177,870 


81.708,427 
H32,I01 
6S«,4»7 
M8.,V,S 
726,4117 
112,194 
942.862 
807,205 


8,88l,>)04 

10,817,1(19 

1,093,71« 

(,18 1, Wit 

82.4rt« 

3,4»9,42>t 

3,4s,^,.M( 

8ai,!l4'* 

<84.Ht» 

487,326 

78,799 


30,ir74 
388,149 

78,778 
2.1,494 

87,t!07 


817,080 

170,428 

1,988,30(1 

71,(U7 

87,918 

792,412 

888,:i92 

X,,Ui 

824,018 

I'i.flM 

1.U84 

6,297,788 


(l'.>.«2'< 
167,M9 
2,(M 
lti,897 
4l9,e09 
8,497,7111 


Btatkmk.mt  (iinwixa  nn  AaoaioATa  in  Tom  Aao  tbi  AuoaaoATs  Valui  or  rni  Pkucbrtt  wiiinii  oahi  to  tiic 

UI-MU.N   Uivn  ox   ALL  TUK  CaMALJ,  DVIlMd  TUI  VkAK*  1854,  1866,  ANU  1886,  VKOIB  Till  DimioNi)  A*  artciricD 
IH  TUB  ABUTB  TaBUL 


ValM. 

MM.                                                  IHI. 

I8M.                        j 

T«M.                   V.li».                    Tm». 

V>Iii<. 

Tom. 

Vilu.         j 

The  toroit 

1,133.991          811.B18,809    i         881,(88 

73^x,840             44.634J.408    |         787.881 

4.1,129      1        4,081,008    !           4.V278 

l.\774              6,814,838    i           16,5,^6 

284,783              8,185,830    1         18S,8I1 

110,(98,488 

48,087,169 

4,384.(19 

8,889,969 

7,080,941 

876,96ir«Tl 

868,771 

1,0!»,417 

80,454 

14,078 

♦I0.44«,S8,'i    1 
49,'i«,Sia    j 
4,t'*4.«71    ' 

iMnufftotureft. 

Merchan<1tJm 

17^754             4,°'j8.'i.US 
»,li8,4«9          «7V««,I« 

TotaL 

1,156,1411          871,738,3(8    ,      1,929,(35 

BTATOIBXT  •ROWIXO  THl  Aooti 
or  Till    PbOMBTT    WllirM    \ 

mo  TBI  YKAxa  1858  axd 

ioatbQuaktitt  abd  Valitk 
rr.NT  i-r  thb  Caxal*  Dira- 

1SS6. 

lau.                 law. 
8K,V'W7              (80,948 
18,448,S(»     1184,181,707 

Statbmbht  til 
or  Tiiii  Pi 

OUBINO  Tl 

awiMQ  Tiia  A<ieBBaATB  Qda.ititi  amd  Vauk 
KiPKBtr  iBrr  nr  and  w«nt  vr  Tint  Canaui 
K  Ykab*  1888  AND  1886. 

I*U.                            1U«.                       Inrrru.. 

3,890.748               1,774,413                M,6o.1 
,  819O,408,liH         820«l,418,441        IliOlii.^? 

Taloe. • 

Value 
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FoBuaii  Comiiioi  or  n»  Btati  or  Nkv  You,  rioM  Ootous  1,  laso,  to  Jult  1,  ISM 


iept  M),  18*1.. . . . 

IMS 

18H 

IMS 

18N 

IMT 

1H«8 

IBM 

ISM 

ToUI. 


'  ISM 

IBM 

1884 

1H8B 

iHaa 

18«T 

1S88 

1810 

IMU 

'^otol. 


Sfptsn,  1841. 

194«. 
(nioii.  !»<«■ 
Juno  80,  18t4. 

t84A. 

1M6. 

184T. 

1848. 

1849. 

INfiO. 


ToUI. 


Jun«  80, 18S1 . 
18S3. 
18R8. 
l^M. 

INAS. 
19M. 


ir,8M,«« 

10,WT,16T 
1),8«,>M 

'jO,6fil,Sn8 
1I,4««,7I9 
lH,MI\«tl7 
ll,86,i,016 
UOSCMl 
ia,8t8,<T8 

»m,Ml,lT9 

tin,TiM18 
1^(I^7,SM) 

i»,4n,tiM 

18,849,4W 

ai,T0T,8«T 
19,Hl«,ft-M 

ie,ns)i,g«9 

16,481,488 

2H,W«,99fl 

S^,AT8,«(I9 

|l80,(l6H,fi'ie 

|24,aT9,(lfl!t 
90,THW,VS« 
1)),448,'i84 
i«,fl09,17T 

99,BH&,8M 
44,MI6.480 

a'<,ni,i«)9 

8(l,7af<,1il5 
4I,fiat,800 


|80l,810,7'79 

$«8,t04,MS 
74,049,881 

M,oao,afiB 

lll^&Sl,740 
96,414,808 
1U9,S48,S09 


15S«4T*ii^ 

6,118,816 

T,67&,99S 

9,868,480 

14,607,708 

10,4A1,071 

9,918,fil0 

10,4I^684 

8,089,460 

^(>79JOB^ 

•8T,979,m 

|9,S09,02n 

I0,94)<,(V9A 
9,9S8,S91 

11,669.MA 
8,687,1197 
9,1M,U8 

ll,9ft4,4A0 

^B76,IIH8 

9,971,104 

jy>81,471 

•8,8«0,99fl 
8,S87,4I« 
8,8l9.48t) 
6.8a2,8«8 

10,946,891 
7,849,647 
6,0ii7,8IM 

14Ji79,94S 
9,994,  H«A 

11,809,989 
i88>n,tM 

117,909,477 
18,441,H75 
19,17&,'J86 
16,989,906 
17,816,480 
9,969,991 


T«i*l, 


|i«,l4n,*lH 
17,100,489 
19,IIVI99<I 
S9,l)97,l»4 
8^9fl9,961 
91,947,791 
98,NS4,1S7 
99,777,649 
90,119,011 
19,697,988 


«91li,888,866 

t9\68MM 
96,000,946 
90,IWA,I17 
9^nl9,014 
80,840.964 
a^99O,08R 
97,888,419 
98,008,471 
88,968,099 
H4^6»,li*)_ 
#979~^,lttl 

188.189,888 
97,676,778 
10,769,664 
89.861,510 
88,175,998 
86,986,418 
49,844,868 
58,861,157 
4^968,1(W 
59,719,789 
1886,899,986 

188,007,019 
87,484,456 
78,906,990 
129,584,646 
118,781,988 
119,111,500 


mJi99,94(t 
8^44^69H 
99,491,849 
86,118,798 
49,(.S9,174 
88,116,680 
88,719,644 
41,997,799 
84,748,807 
a^694,O70 


|8«,879,B68 

♦57,077,417 
58,914,409 
65,018,449 
78,188,594 
88,191,805 
118,958,416 
79,8<ll,799 
68.468,900 
99,889,4H8 
6U,440,7riO 
(768,991,699 

f5,7ia,426 
57,875,61)4 
81,8.50,540 
6ts071»,6l6 
70,009.085 
74.'25»,9H8 
84,167,859 
94,595,141 
99,567,860 
111,198,594 
1757,671,840 

$141,546,538 
189,890,806 
178,970,999 
195,497,988 

16l,77«,&ll 
910,169,45< 


DMrttl 


Ami<m«. 

"ibR^tT 

1H8,6A6 
199,691 
999,971 
965,878 
914,664 
989,968 
917,110 
919,674 
999,841 


9,18^970 

954,881 
949,749 
884,175 
861,006 

589.866 
477,594 
488,008 
515,789 
660,780 
518,9«9_ 
4;846,U75 

600,807 

666,980 

881,981 

978,818 

996,980 

1,190,944 

1,11411,841) 

1,004.810 

l,nf .8,648 

1,411,557 

9,879,470 

1,588,818 
l,.57(l,997 
1,0,59,909 
1,918,817 
'.,861,689 
9,l»fl,»77 


~S,i§i' 

17,784 
98,558 
18,149 
19,851 
91,866 
88,875 
49,878 
89,856 
86,574 


966,599 

79,444 
101,967 
158,066 
988,650 
848,078 
855,601 
404,784 
898,768 
880,666 
848,114 
9,079,628 

865,941 
840,590 
174,874 
414,625 
414,688 
4'.!.5,942 
488,755 
7ll5,!t-8 
784,514 
787,589 

<86l,B71 

878,819 
906,798 
1,084,749 
l,03M54 
1,140,197 
1,835,577 


H«Cl«t«r«4, 

Trs,7B6 


('.iiruMi*))  ■ 


180,989 


207,957 


169,904 


018,575 


948,096 


622,489 


HoMAJiii  Fortign  Commtrc*  oj'tk*  l/mted  Statu. 

For  New  York  CanaU,  see  ffnrlh  Am.  Hev.,  xiv., 
'280,  xxix.,  600,  xl.,  129,  xiv.,  643.  For  Trade,  Com- 
merce, DeliU,  etc.,  of  New  York,  lee  Hunt's  Aftr. 
Md'j;  xviii.,  'J43,  xxlii.,  610,  xxiv.,  xxv.  (bj-  A.  C. 
Ki.AOo)  ;  //onier'ii/n^^iwi'n*',  vii.,viii.,ix.,  x.,  xl.  Min- 
eral Resources,  «eo  A^.  1'.  Rrv.,  Iv.,  71,  v.,  477,  vili., 
103;  Am.  Jo.  Scieacti,  xxxix.,  i)5,  xl.,  73,  xlii.,  2'27, 
xlvi.,  148,  xlviii.,  296,  i.  (N.  3.),  48,  iii.,  67,  164. 

As  our  limits  provent  our  giving  full  statistics  of 
many  important  elements  of  commerce,  we  refer  to 
tliiMe  sulijerts  under  tUiiir  pro|)er  heads.  For  par- 
ticular information,  see  articles  Kmiguatiok,  Tun- 
NAdR,  Nkw  Youk  City,  Dankino,  C'ommercr, 
Tauifk,  Siiiiu'INO,  Kaii.koaim,  CANAL8,  and   Uni- 

TB1>  STATKS. 

Nevr  Tork,  the  capital  of  the  State  of  that  name, 
and  the  commercial  metro|iolis  of  the  United  Htates,  on 
the  southern  extremity  of  Manhattan  Islan<l,  at  the 
point  of  confluence  of  the  Hudson  Kivor,  which  sepa- 
rates Manhattan  from  New  .lersey,  with  I'^st  Kiver, 
which  separates  it  from  Long  Island,  in  lat.  40°  42'  N., 
and  long.  74°  8'  W.  Now  York  Hay,  or  inner  harbor, 
is  one  of  the  most  capacious  and  finest  in  the  world  ; 
it  is  completely  land-locked,  and  affords  the  host  an- 
chorage. The  entrance  to  the  l>ay  through  the  Nar- 
rows is  extremely  beautiful.  l)n  each  side,  the  shore, 
though  wooded  down  to  the  water's  edge,  is  thickly 
studded  with  farms,  villages,  and  country  seats.  At 
the  upper  end  are  seen  the  spires  of  the  city ;  and  in 
the  distance  the  bold  precipitous  banks  of  the  Hudson. 
From  New  York  to  the  linr  liotween  Sandy  Hook  Point 
and  S<thryer's  Island  (the  division  between  the  outer 
bay  or  hurlwr  and  the  Atlantic)  is  al>out  17  miles. 
Fortlflcations  have  Imen  erected  nt  the  Narrows,  ticv. 
emor's  Island,  and  other  places,  for  tbo  defense  of  the 
city  and  shipping. 

Manhattan  was  first  discovered  and  explored  by 
Ilendrick    Hudson   la  1609.     Hudson  ascended  the 


river  which  now  bears  his  name  as  far  as  the  present 
site  of  Allwny.  The  ship  in  which  ho  made  the  voy- 
age from  Holland  was  of  about  80  tons  burden,  and 
called  the  JIal/Afmm.  In  IGIO  a  ship  was  sent  by  the 
Amsterdam  merchants  to  trade  with  Indians  for  furs, 
etc.  In  1613  a  small  fort  was  erected,  and  four  housea 
were  built,  under  the  superintendence  of  Hendrick 
Contiaensen,  who  explorod  the  bay  and  the  several 
inlets,  creeks,  etc.  But  no  permanent  settlement 
seems  to  have  been  made  until  aliout  1626,  on  the 
south  point  of  the  island.  After  the  formation  of  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  they  took  immediate 
measures  for  establishing  a  permanent  colony.  Under 
their  fostering  care,  bonweries,  or  farms,  were  soon 
taken  up,  a  substantial  fort  erected,  and  the  dwellings 
of  the  colonists  clustered  around  it.  In  1652  it  was 
incorporated  under  the  name  of  New  Amsterdam,  and 
was  governed  by  2  burgomasters,  6  8cho|>cns,  and  a 
Bchout  or  sheriff,  and  continued  in  their  possession 
until  1664,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  English,  and  the 
name  changed  to  New  Y'ork.  In  1673  it  was  retaken 
by  the  Dutch,  and  called  New  Orange,  but  they  held 
possession  only  one  year,  when  it  was  again  occupied 
by  the  English,  and  continued  in  their  possession  until 
the  period  of  the  Kcvolution.  The  assessors'  valuation 
of  property  in  the  city,  in  1688,  was  about  $320,000. 
In  1690  a  congress  of  the  commissioners  of  the  several 
colonies  was  held  at  Now  Y'ork.  In  1694  there  were 
I  60  ships,  26  sloops,  and  40  boats,  belonging  to  the  city. 
In  1696  Trinity  Church  was  built.  This  building  was 
burned  in  1776.  In  1725  the  first  newspaper  was  pub- 
lished in  this  State. 

In  1699  it  contained  6000  inhabitants.  In  1774,  pre- 
viously to  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  population  amounted  to  22,750.  During 
the  war  thu  population  continued  stationary ;  but  since 
1783  its  increase  had  been  quite  extraordinary.  In 
1790  the  population  amounted  to  33,131 ;  in  1800,  to 
00,489  ;  In  1820,  to  128,706 ;  in  1830,  to  above  213,000  ; 
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in  18 10,  to  812,710 ;  and  in  1860,  to  615,607.     This, 
however,  U  exclagive  of  the  population  of  Brooklyn, 
which,  in  1850,  amounted  to  1IG,8:)8,  and  is  as  much  a 
part  of  New  York  as  Uirkcnhend  is  of  Liverpool. 
Originally  the  houses  were  mostly  of  wood,  and  the 
streets   narrow  and  confined.     In  these  particulars, 
however,  a  vast  improvement  has  taken  place  during 
the  la.ft  half  centurj' ;   most  part  of  the  old  houses 
having  lieen  pulled  down  and  reliuilt  with  brick.    Tho 
new  streets,  which  are  broad,  and  intersi  ;  each  otlicr 
at  right  angles,  are  well  paved  and  lighted.      Broad- 
way, the  principal  street,  is  one  of  the  lur,      •  and 
finest  in  the  world.     Many  of  the  public  buiUlu.^s  are 
coramodidus  and  elegant.     'I'ho  i)Ools,  that  were  form- 
erly abundant  in  tho  city  and  its  vicinity,  have  been 
completely  tilled  up ;  a  measure  that  has  done  much  to 
improve  tho  health  of  tho  population.     In  respect  of 
cleanliness,  however,  New  York,  though  much   im- 
proved, is  still  rather  deficient.     Formerly  there  was 
hardly  such  a  thing  as  a  sink  or  common  sewer  in  the 
whole  city ;  tho  night  soil  and  tilth  wore  collected  in 
the  pits,  of  which  there  was  one  in  cverj-  house,  and 
being  convoyed  to  the  nearest  (junys,  were  thrown  into 
the  water;  and  as  these  were  made  of  timber,  with 
many  projections,  a  great  deal  of  filtli  was  retained 
about  them,  priHlucing,  in  hot  weather,  an  almminaldo 
stench.     Dut  in  these  respects  a  great  amendment  bus 
been   elfected ;    and  the  deticioncy  of  water,   under 
which  tho  city  formerly  labored,  has  Iwen  completely 
obviated  by  tho  construction  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct, 
about  40|  miles  in  length,  a  work  worthy  of  being 
ranked   with  the    noblest  of   the   old   Homan   aque- 
ducts. 

New  York  is  indebted,  for  her  wonderful  increase, 
to  her  admirable  situation,  whi.h  has  rendered  her  the 
greatest  emporium  of  the  New  World.  The  rise  of  the 
tide  is  alniut  6  feet,  and  even  at  ebb  there  are  '21  feet 
water  on  the  bar ;  and  the  water  in  the  outer  and  inner 
bays,  and  in  the  river,  is  so  deep  that  Hhi|>s  of  the 
largest  burden  lie  close  to  the  quays,  and  may  proceed 
to  a  great  distance  up  the  river.  The  navigation  of  the 
bay  is  rarely  impedttd  by  ice.  The  great  .strength  of 
tho  tide,  and  the  vicinity  of  the  ocean,  keep  it  gener- 
ally open,  even  when  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware 
Boys  are  frokien  over.  The  influence  of  tho  tiiles  is 
felt  in  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Troy,  1(>U  miles  above 
New  York,  affording  peculiar  facilities  for  its  naviga- 
tion. Those  natural  advantages  have  been  vastly  ex- 
tende<l  by  a  system  of  canals,  which  has  connected  the 
Hudson  not  merely  with  l^ke  Ontario  and  Lake  Krio, 
but  with  the  Ohio  liiver,  and  conse<|uenlly  with  the 
Mississippi  and  the  (itilf  of  Mexico!  8o  prodigious  a 
command  of  intern.il  navigation  is  not  enjoyed  by  any 
othir-  city,  with  tli'  exception  of  New  Orleans;  liut 
the  readier  access  to  the  port  of  New  York,  the  great 
salubrity  of  tbe  climate,  and  her  situation,  will  secure 
her  hereafter  the  pre|>onderan(  e. 

jYew  I'lirJi  JIarhor. — In  April,  18.'(7, 1'mfe^fsor  Itache, 
of  the  L'nitrd  .States'  (.'oast  Kurvey,  furnished  the  Life 
Saving  Association  with  his  SaiUni/  hirecliuM  fur 
Sandy  Ilnok  aiui  itt  Apfinnuhru  J'rum  tini,  of  which 
WKX)  copies  have  liecn  printcil  in  imniphlet  form.  A 
portion  of  these  has  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
dealers  in  nautical  instruments  in  the  following  |Mirt4 
for  gratuitous  distribntiim  to  captains  of  vessels, 
namely,  N"w  York,  Portland,  Mc,  I'ortsniotith,  N.  11., 
Ihiston,  Mass.,  I'hiladclphia,  llaltiniore,  Savannah,  Mo- 
bile, New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  Charleston,  and  a  supply 
e'  these  pamphlets,  for  the  like  purpose,  h:ui  born 
forwarded  to  the  I'liitiMl  States'  consuls  in  Cork, 
Dublin,  Itelfiuit,  Itristid,  Cardiff,  Hull,  Sun<l<'rlan(l, 
I'ortsmouth,  Sou'lmmpton,  (ibisgow,  Dundee,  laver- 
)Mi.il,  London,  Havre,  Marseilles,  Antwerp,  Bremen, 
lianiliurg,  Amsterdam,  Kottenlam,  and  Havana. 

ll'ififfr  /jf/IUtJ'nHn  KiM  hliui  'ij'liriltifi/'t  Cliimml,  Ao- 
twtm  tSiuuly  llntik  iiml  Flyiini  Kwil, —  I'wo  fi  x«d  lights 
locatfil  near  roinl  Comfurt,  New  Jersey.     The  front  | 


light  will  be  exhibited  flrom  a  lantern  on  tho  keeper's 
dwelling,  which  is  located  near  the  beach,  and  piiintcd 
white,  with  the  top  of  tho  lantern  black.  Tho  rear 
light  is  located  three  quarters  of  a  mile  distant  froui 
the  front  one,  and  will  bo  exhibited  from  a  tower 
painted  white,  with  the  head  of  it  and  lantern  lilnci<. 
The  keeper's  dwelling  is  north  of  it  and  painted  white! 
Tho  front  light  is  40,  and  tho  rear  one  76  feet  ahcivo 
the  mean  level  of  the  sea,  and  should  bo  seen,  uiuUir 
ordinary  state  of  tho  atmos|)liore,  outside  tlic  1,,,^. 
During  the  day  tho  front  building  can  l)o  readily 
recognized  from  other  buihllngs  in  the  vicinity  by  the 
lantern  on  its  centre,  and  the  rear  one  by  the  lantern 
of  the  tower  being  projected  on  the  sky  alravo  the 
trees. 

Main  Ship  Channel  Range  Lights. — Two  fixed  liL'hts 
located  on  the  New  Jersey  shore,  west  of  llij^hlanila 
of  Navosink.  Tho  front  light  will  be  exhibited  frmn 
a  tower  near  tho  beach,  painted  with  '2  white  ami  1 
red  horizontal  bands,  and  the  roof  of  tho  lantern  also 
of  the  latter  color.  The  keeper's  dwelling  is  nest  of 
the  tower,  and  painted  white.  The  roar  light  is  Idpatod 
on  the  north  side  of  {!hapi>el  Hill,  IJ  miles  distant 
from  the  front  light,  and  will  be  exhibited  hum  a 
lantern  on  tho  kee|»er's  dwelling.  The  dwellinj;  ig 
painted  white,  and  tho  top  of  tbe  lantern  red.  Tho 
front  light  is  60,  and  the  rear  one  '2'H  feet  aliovo  the 
mean  level  of  tho  sea,  and  both  should  bo  seen,  tiiulcr 
ordinary  state  of  tho  atmosphere,  the  length  of  tho 
range  line.  During  tho  d.iy  they  can  lie  readily 
recognized  by  the  sha|>e  and  colors  of  tho  towers  of 
the  front  light,  and  by  the  lantern  of  the  keoiiors 
dwelling,  and  isolated  iwrtions  of  the  rear  one.  It  is 
about  1  mile  east  of  Pigeon  Illll. 

Siraxh  Cfutnuet  Hanije  Lightn. — Two  fixed  li(,'hts  I,). 
cateil  on  St&ten  Island,  New  York.  The  fmnt  IjMit 
will  be  exhib'teil  from  a  tower  near  the  site  ef  tin, 
"  Old  Kim  Tiee"  Beacon,  painted  with  '2  white  and  1 
red  horizontjil  l)ands,  and  tho  roof  of  tho  lai.teni  also  ef 
tbe  latter  cidor.  The  koe|H'r's  dwelling  is  south  (if  tlio 
tower,  and  painted  white.  The  roar  light  is  hiiatoil  on 
a  hill,  near  Now  Dorp,  alsmt  1 J  miles  Inini  l'«  frmt 
light,  and  will  be  exiiiliited  from  a  lantern  nn  the 
kec|)er's  dwelling.  Tho  dwelling  Is  painted  white,  and 
the  top  of  the  bintem  red.  Tho  front  liglit  is  ol)  feet, 
and  the  rear  light  WJ  feet  alM>vo  tho  mean  leviil  of  the 
sea  ;  and  tH)th  should  lie  seen,  under  ordinary  state  of 
the  ntmospliere,  well  outshio  of  tho  bar  at  .Sandv 
HiM)k.  During  tho  day  they  can  i>e  readily  recognized 
by  tho  shape  of  the  tower,  and  colors  id"  the  front 
light,  and  by  tho  lantern  ou  the  dwelling,  und  isolated 
position  of  the  rear  one. 

Sailing  Itir.  ■  lionti. — Masters  of  vessels  intendinK  to 
enter  by  (Jediiey's  Channel  aroiiml  thesnuth-west  Spit 
Buoy,  should  run  on  a  north-west  half  we^t  course 
frxim  the  light-vessel  for  tbe  black  and  v.liite  |ier|H'n- 
(licular-striped  Nun  Buoy  at  tbe  (aildde  of  fiednev's 
Channel,  and  from  it  west  by  north  through  the  i  liun- 
nel,  keeping  between  the  buoys,  until  the  rantfo  lichls 
near  I'ldnt  Couifirt,  New  Jersey,  are  in  one,  w  len 
haul  up  for  them,  anil  continuo  upon  the  ranf;«  until 
thetwo  main  channel  lights  are  brought  in  ranj^e,  whiih 
will  also  bo  shown  liv  the  nt  in  light  at  Handy  lliink, 
being  a  little  open  to  tho  southward  of  the  West 
Beacon.  I'rom  this  imint  tho  Main  Ship  Channel  nrnf,:' 
will  take  them  up  clear  of  the  "West  Hank"  ami 
('raven's  Shoal.  Masters  of  ve.iseis  intenilint,'  to  pass 
thniugh  the  Swash  Channel,  can  bring  the  li|{hts  in 
range  outside  tho  bar,  and  run  for  them,  u.iiil  the  Kod 
Can  Buoy,  No.  H  (which  marks  the  upper  iniddhi),  is 
passeil,  or  until  the  Main  Ship  ('hanuel  range  is  on, 
when  haul  up  on  that  range  ni;til  clear  of  the  "  West 
Hank."  Vessels  drawing  nu)r«  than  17  feet  should 
not  be  taken  thnjugh  this  channel  on  t'lc  ranno  line 
at  low  wali'r.  A  fisit  more  water  may  Is'  tarried 
through  this  (  hannel,  after  crossing  the  bar,  hy  kei'|i. 
ing  a  little  to  sturlsmrd,  and  opening  the  front  llttht 
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cloiir  of  the  rear  one.  Tae  Swash  Channel  range 
liiKi  indicates,  by  the  most  recent  survey,  18  feet  at 
low  water. 

Tliore  are  67  l)anks  in  the  city  of  New  York,  with 
an  iig^ret^^te  capital  of  $60,000,000,  8  marine  insur- 
ance cumpauies,  and  60  tire  insurance  companies,  with 
an  aK)(ruK>*'6  capital  of  $>20,000,000  ;  besides  8  life  in- 
8ur.iuc«  companies.  There  are  16  savings'  banks,  and 
15  markets. 
Covi'AuATivr.  Vai.kr  of  Kfal  and  Pbrsosai.  Estatk  of 

TIIR   CiTT   AND   CoPNTY   OF    NeW    YoUK,    AMI)    AMOUNTS 
IIAISKD  BY   Tax,    FROM  THE    YeAK    lSt4  TO    IS50. 


Ye«r. 

Real  eitiM, 

Panoml  eatalf. 

Tuw. 

tl,988,»<lM 

IBM 

»1T1,98T,B91 

(((4,789,&.V2 

1S4.^ 

177,207,990 

62,787,627 

2,096,191 

IMIi 

188,480,634 

61,471,470 

2,620,146 

IHIT 

ls7,8I5,830 

69,887,918 

2,681,776 

islt 

198,029,078 

6t,lM,447 

2,716,610 

IRIlt 

197,741,919 

68,486,224 

8,00^7fl2 

KM) 

207,142,670 

78,919,240 

8,2811,088 

IS'll 

227,016,(j6fl 

9.'J,095,001 

2,924,46.') 

K.VJ 

283,278,8S4 

98,490,(M2 

8,880,611 

ISW 

294,687,5!96 

118,094,187 

6,006,698 

ISM 

880,800,896 

181,721,888 

4.846,886 

ISS!) 

88S,976,8«« 

160,022,012 

^84JI,822 

1S,W 

840,972,093 

170,774,893 

7,076,425 

iltinufartures, — The  manufactures  of  New  York  ab- 
sorli  It  largo  amount  of  capital.  The  amount  employed 
in  IS.IO  was  $34,232,822,  and  the  value  of  articles 
mnnnfactured  was  $105,218,308.  The  numl>er  of  ca- 
taiilishments  was  33S7,  employing  53,703  males,  and 
29,fll7  fcnmles. 

KuTl  BNS  OF  TUB  PeODCOTITE  KsTAnUSHMKNTfi  OF  THE  CiTY 

OF  New  York.— Ce.nsus  of  1850. 


Wwdi. 

Ncuf 
iiUktiuritrtur' 

(hplUI 
luveiled. 

No.  of 

bindi 

employMl. 

ArDual 
proOucti, 

■Hrnt 

187 

11,018,600 

9,707 

$8,9O0,;W7 

Sociirul 

861 

12,672,995 

85,704 

81,810,042 

thlr.1 

9 

007,000 

660 

1,801,700 

'Fourth 

!       189 

1,«88,8(H> 

2,896 

4,888,211 

Kinii 

1         88 

1,22^662 

2,140 

4,478,214 

,Sl.vlli 

:      166 

1,12.'),SS0 

4,040 

8,822,191 

Sovonth 

'      422 

J,4!W,275 

6,947 

0,641,088 

•Kldhtli 

1      288 

861 .890 

2,7,88 

4,080,481 

Ninth 

1      1K9 

79i),SOO 

2,444 

2,888,180 

,Teiith 

W 

807,7IH) 

1,(W6 

1,678,422 

i:ifV.Milh.... 

1      149 

2,0,M,8,W 

4,434 

20,050,409 

'Twvinh     ... 

'        19 

341, NW 

420 

620,600 

.  .iirtoi'iith.. 

!      172 

299,110 

1,281 

2,078,688 

■  KocirU'iiuth . 

72 

905,7(X) 

1,600 

1,640,927 

'KlRui-nth... 

93 

1,04.\6M 

1,170 

1,876,818 

Slxtoonth... 

129 

8,280,880 

2,703 

4,868,176 

8(vpntciinth. 

146 

892,400 

1,886 

2,679,812 

iKIiihtuunth  . 

199 

1,227,780 

2,018 

2,920,76l> 

NlncU'i-'iitU.. 

94 

a)H.600 

670 

1,298,860  1 

Total... 

1   8,887 

♦:)4,2a2,822 

»i,«20 

♦  106,218,808  1 

The  Croton  aqueduct  commences  at  the  Croton 
River,  5  miles  from  the  Hudson,  in  W'ostcliester 
county.  The  dam  is  260  foot  long,  70  feet  wide  at  the 
Iwttom,  and  7  at  the  top,  and  40  feet  high,  Imilt  of 
stone  ant',  cement.  It  creates  ii  pond  />  miles  long, 
covering  a  surface  of  100  aercn,  luul  containing  &il(),. 
000,0<H)  gallons  of  water.  From  the  dam  the  aciueduct 
proceeds;  sometimes  tunneling  through  solid  rocks, 
crossing  valleys  by  embankments,  and  brooks  by  cul- 
verts, V  til  it  reaches  Harlem  Ui«'er  a  distance  of  33 
miles.  It  is  built  of  stone,  brick,  ami  cement,  archoi? 
over  and  uniier,  0  fuct  3  inches  wide  at  bottom,  7  feet 
8  inches  at  top  of  the  siile  walls,  aud  8  feet  5  inches 
hiuh ;  has  a  descent  of  13^  inches  per  luilo,  and  will 
(lisi'liarge  (iO,000,000  of  gallons  every  '-'1  hours.  It 
cro.s.sos  the  ilarloin  Kiver  on  a  magnillcent  bridge  of 
stone,  M.'iO  f'">t  long,  with  14  piers  j  8  of  them  liearing 
ariliesof  80  fctt  "pan,  and  7  others  of  .V)  I'oet  span,  114 
feet  aliove  tiile-wutor  at  the  top.  The  roceivlng  reser- 
voir at  ICIglity-sixth-streot,  ;18  miles  from  the  Croton 
dain,  covers  36  acres,  and  holds  t,'i0,oiHl,000  of  gallons. 
The  distributing  reservoir,  on  Murraj  s  Hill,  at  Korti- 
etli-strcet,  covers  4  acres,  and  is  constructed  of  htoiio 
and  cement,  46  ftiet  high  above  the  street,  and  hohls 
20,000,000  of  gallons.  I'henco  the  water  is  distributed 
over  the  city  In  m\\  pipes,  laid  so  deep  under  ground 


as  to  b«  secure  from  frost.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
work  has  been  about  $13,000,000.  The  water  is  of  the 
purest  kind  of  river  water.  There  ore  laid  below  the 
distributing  reservoir  in  Fortieth-street,  more  than  200 
miles  of  pipe,  from  «  to  80  inches  in  diameter.  See 
AguEDUcTH.  There  are  not  more  than  four  cities  in 
Kurope  larger  than  New  York,  viz.,  London,  Paris, 
Constantinople,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Statement  showing  the  Amount  of  Taxf.8,  and  Oujeotc 

FOR  WHICH  TilEV  WERE  LEVIED,  IN  THE  OlTV    AND  CoUNTV 

»*•  New  York,  foe  tub  Years   1850,  XtHyi,  18M,  anu 


HeMli  of  accounu. 


into. 

400,000 

20,000 

8,000 

i'o,66o 
I'o^ooo 

8,000 
100,000 


Alms-houso 

Aqueduct  ropalrs 

"        contlruotlon. 
Hat*ciy  onUriiomcnt.., 

Board  of  health 

City  Inspuctor's  depart 

Coroners'  fees 

Cleaning  docks  and  slips 
Connty  contingonclos. . . 
Common  Council,  pay  ' 

of  members 

Contingent    expenses 

of  Common  Council.  , 

Docks  tb  e'l|>8(now  work ) 

"         repairs  .... 

Donations 

Klection  expenses. , 
Krrors  and  il'llnquoncios 

Fire  department 

Int.  on  rovenuo  bonds. 
"     assessment  bonds 

Intestate  estates 

I.ands  and  places 

Lands   purchased   for 

assessments 

Markets 

Mayoralty  foes 

Oflfcers'  fees 

Police  snil  tire  telegraph 

PrlnlbiK 

Ropalrs  and  supplies.. . 

Rents 

Real  estate 

"        expenses... 
Roads  and  avenues 

"     8th  avenue 

Stationery 

Sunken  ves'ls,  (reinov'K) 
Sewers  (rep'r'gAclean'g) 

SalarltiS 

Statistical  tables  V.  A. 

depnrlnient 

Water  pipes  anil  laying. 

Cleaning  strei't.i I 

Street  exp'ns  tc  rep'rs.  | 
tJom.  sehocls  (for  State) 
"  (for  City).. 

Comnils'ners  of  Record.. 
Building    loan    stock,  \ 

Nos.  2  and  8 j 

Indexing  rooor(l^  Co.  i 

otllces f 

Judges  Supremo  Court. 

Lighting  lamp  district.. 

N.  Y  S.  Lnnatle  Asylum 

"        tlnvenlle      " 

Asyl.  for  Idiots 

Institution  for  Itlbifl... 

"    for  Deaf  A  Dumb 

Police 

I'ublic  education  stock. 

Btateinlll  tax 

Washington  squ.  Iron  \ 

railing  stock | 

Water  loan  Interest 

A  rresragi'S  of  pre  v.  years 
Blasting  Diamond  Reef 
Repairing  County  Jail. . , 
Munnrnent,        Mider-  I 

Ouneral  Worth f 

(Iroovlng  Broadway 

I'aving    Bowery    ami  I 

('lial  ham-street ) 

Orading  10th  iivenne.... 

iWaril  inajis  ii,  surveys  I 

I    for  'I'nx  ('(nnnds'rs..  f 

,Surg,  departm'tof  policO; 

(ientral  park  Interest.. . . 

Society    for    relief  of  I' 

I    Juvenile  delinquents  ) ' 

!        Total  loJt  levied ....  8,23(MH0p78,A^^4;84l;266 


10,000 

80,000 
46,000 
1,^,0(H) 
8,000 
8,000 
40,000 
90,000 

8,000 
6,000 

28,000 

6,000 

126 

80,000 

s'ojwio 

60,000 
2,(KM1 
16,000 
10,000 
80,0')0 

b'.two 

10,000 
200,000 


140,000 

2oo,m)o 

8,144 
207,969 

80,000 


1.86,0(KI 
127 


720 

2,0801 

492,mK)l 

14!)',(')48' 

6,000| 

Is6  689 
2s0,94l 


lUi. 


Dolkn. 

890,000 
80,000 

20,600 
10,000 
60,000 
12,000 
10,000 
120,000 


18M. 


26,000 


l.\000 
12,000 

8,000l 
70,0011 
75,000 

8,660 
16,000 

80,000 

7,000 

160 

85,000 

<i6Jm 
00,000 

8,000 
80,000 
60,0(MI 
40,000 

(,600 
20,000 

2,000 

12,000 

225,000 


810,000 

iai,641 
602,316 

80,000 


200,000 
862 


720 

2,960 

640,000 

17'6,888 
6,000 

18,888 


I 


Dollar., 
427,000 
22,000 

26,660 

10.000 

76,600 

16,000 

8,000 

120,000 

81,888 

10,000 

166,000 

60,000 

6,000 

28,000 

6,000 

&\000 

130,000 

8,660 
16,000 


ISM. 


Uollan. 
92,'S,000 
85,000 


40,000 
8,816 

18,000 
6,000 

70,000 

86,000 

7,500 

100,000 
20,000 

10,000 

20,0(M) 
6,000 

81,000 
220,000 

80,000 
8,000 

16,800 


8,000 

1!» 

85,000 

76,1)00 
136,000 

8,600 
26,000 
80,000 
6(^000 
16,0(M) 
20,000 

2,000 

16,000 

200,000 

1,500 
128,000 
140,000 
260.000 
74.742 
66^,Nl4 

60,000 

8,664 

8,376 
821,408 

4117 

4,8S2| 

2,680' 

2,640; 

872,716    828;66o 

12,449      12,.367 

810,2*25    608,826 


7,000 

l.W 

20,000 

6,000 
88,000 
182,000 
20,000 
28,000 
60.000 
60,000 

l's',6flO 

2,000 

24,000 

869,200 

1,600 

165,700 
269,224 
60,(H)0 
126,117 
1,028,884 
160,000 

80,000 


128,770 


416,93!) 
88,600 
.".,000 

88,600 

60,000 

76,000 

18,000 

10,000 

8,000 
162,422 

4,000 
7/i78;4«6 


N 
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Belatitb  Yalci  or  tbi  Real  and  FxiaoifAL  Eitatb  in  tiib  Citt  and  Cooictt  or  New  Yobk,  a*  abussio  in  I885 

AND  I860. 


Wu4i. 


IVIIan. 

Sfi,9Tfi,ifiO' 
S9,448,1A7 
8 1  il,7«,66()| 


AamhomdU,  1880. 


AuMtOMnU,  19M. 


iDOrenM. 


I 


Toul. 


R.  Eitatt. 


P.  EiUlt.    I   R.  EaUln.    !    r.  Eilale. 


ISM. 


Ir.  EiUI*.'  p.  Kiilsla.      lacrMM. 


I>..ll»r<.     ,      D.OInrt.     I      IKilUri.      I     DoMan.  iM\»n. 

f>B,177,S9«  87,192A10'  60,089,018'  91,158,146  9",2S|,B98 

.M1S,«80:  2-A787,9>A%|    6.778,17'il  27,568,787!  29.561,(107. 

"        "    9,841,681   8(1,166,672  82,ft(M,91», 

1,7.W.54A'  n,02.S,820  11,207,615 

1,9.W,992|  16,«1NV>8  l,'>,'A't6,442 


8,420,022  22,72.S,2vS8! 

1,644,480'  11,440,070 

2,lfiO,!U8  14,282,450 

1,700,867]  »,.'i67.814 

8,18,\A16i  12,574,698 

l,S2.%7i6  16,162,909 

2,602.804:  18,899,000 


l,121,386i 
621,987, 
905,800 
740,664' 


8,281,500 
7,684,000; 
7,891,28a 
5,121,400^ 


1,580,422!  11,206,907 

8,828,166'  16,661,474 

g,'.HI7,aV8  17,08,5,226 

8,081,876  18,870,564 


4 9,87,8.S9o! 

6 18,865,8001 

« 9,506,660 

7 12.47^96S 

8 15,261,50(1 

9 1  18,767,TOOi 

10 i  8,144,4001 

II I  7,604,700 

H.. 8,491,48.5 

18 6,093,99l| 

14 '  9,^75,8001 

15 1  2,'i,8.'i7,850:  2(M>42.0«7i  •i%«91,600,  21,991,129   46,399,89T 

16 11,'-74,850|    2,602,800!  15,565,20«     8,M6,5S8    17,474,01.0 


l)..IUn.    I  I)ull>r>.    I  Dollan. 

217,»W  1,911,116:  6,128,«6 
889,768  1,654,642;  1,994,810 
977,6;)8  921,608  1,899,246 
114,115 


2,819,645;  10,261,400] 


1,0*1,484 
847,»«6 
75S,075: 
61.5,100: 

2,254,428 


9,266,7« 
8,08(?68' 
9,897,'i')5 
6,9.84,6,V5 
12,194,945 


IT 

18 

19 

SO 

21 

82 

Mon-rc«liloDt« 


15,562,400! 
31.9:16. 2(V1 
9.892,986 
18,986,600 
21,796,376 
t  10,590,129, 


1 1,097,746' 

15,902,86i| 

19,070,827! 

16,980.875 

9,:i64,984| 

8,4'>1,!U5| 

8.149,860 

,'i,6.'m,600 

12.515.828 

47,«82,(V29| 

l'.M04,788i 


70,180 

417,150 

00,774 

98,740 


142,660 


901,469  1,088,642 
181,300      479,011 


1S7,1(HI 
09,800 

67,406 
886,100 
,884,150 
698..'tt0 


4,798,2;tO   l.\821,879     5,72.5,780  20,360,6.80!  21  M7,U5!   268.979 


14,290,150 
187,(K)0 
4&\200 


826,867 


1,949,082 
936,788 
927,600 


8S,954,8,V)  16,992,442  46,282,8.55!  49,1)46,7921,018,1451  2,698,292 


8,041,188  l,660,tH)0  9,629.986!    9,60I,188|  ....  I  1,428,000 

14,804,950  1,019,260  14,881,700'  1>'>,824,200|  868,450      674,050 

6,o;i7,TOO!  21,0'26.026  6,.586,092  26,884,076  27.611,117  ....      1,548,892 

738.175;  10,289,022!  780.675  11,828,306   10,969,097  .... 

14,491,580;           ....  18,6(HI,205  14,491.680   18.000.2051  ....14,108,786 


184,295 
220,,589 

24V,390 

1,986,101 

610,811 

99,199 

894,557! 


109,U61 


820.8771 

2,288,2821 

1,680,188 

1,180,4851 

8,714,4871 

71,247 

942,,500 

777,042| 

4,108,785, 


l,W7,8T,'i 
198,155 


3&8,60ll 


ToUl 837,038,626460,022,812  840,971,408 172,967,781 487,060,838  518,939,279  7,507,882  28,087,14428,792,241  'l,9l8;79t; 


LeM  docro«9« 
TuUl  Incrcue. 


1,918,799| 

[2«,8T8,44lj 


The  general  results  are  : 

Total  Talaatton  lu  rountv $618,989,279 

I.amn'dl«tricb«. 499,122,165 

"  "        Sottth  of  Forty-nccond  8t . . . .    486,082,364 

Pkkiianbnt  City    Dibt   bki>f.f.mabi,r  vrom  tui  Sinkinu 
KiNi".    .Iahuaet  Ibt,  1867. 


I(.'J..aniAt.l«. 

Ian.    I,  ia58 

.l«n     1,1860 

"        "       Nov.  1,  I'^'O 

"        "       Julv12,  1875 

"       "    NewKotcr'r.Oot     1,  1n76 

"       Nov,   1,  1>H0 

Croton  W»t*r  Mock Feb.   1,  IsiKI 

W»Ur  iMtn,  No.  8 K.h.    1.  1857 

Fire  Iiidnmnltv M«y  10.  Is08 

BaililliiK  Loan.' No.  8  . . .  .Nov.   1, 1870 

"     No.  4 Nov.   1,  1S78 

Ccntrf!  Park  Fund. July   1, 1898 


6  p«r  <!ont  Water  Stock 
6        ••  "       " 

B       "  <•        1. 

5  "  " 
b       " 

6  ► 
6*6" 
T 

5  " 

6  " 
6 
8       " 


$8,000,000 

2,600,000 

8,000,00(1 

266,600 

29,100 

2,147,000 

1,000,000 

990.488 

4t»2,76S 

7.5,(KK) 

116,0(10 

71^200 


Tout  aiiiooDt,  January  UL,  1857 $14,280,166 

Amount  of  Corporation  Stockn  hi'M  by 

tbo  (JominlMioRi'ri  of  the  (^Inking 

Fund  on  aocnunt  of  thu  l!«di'ui|)- 

tlon  of  llty  Debt $4.52.5,478 

R(>venuo  and  As^cMniont  Bonda 417,0(10 

Uonda  and  Mort)raxua  takon  on  (alo  of 

■  eal  fslttti" 92.5,716 

$5,SftS,194 


Actual  amount  of  Pcruiancnt  IVbt,  Jan.  1, 1857    $8,861,961 

which  is  a  dccreusc  of  $11,'.')''  'la  compared  with  the 
amount  of  debt,  January  Isl 


^6. 


FiiMPiD  Dkbt  or  Tiir.  City,  KKi>i!P.MAnLi  raon  Taxatiu.i, 
Jaxcary  Iht,  1857, 

VAJthtt. 

6  per  cont  Pub.  notldlng  Stock,Nci.  8,. Nov.  1, 18.57 

8        ■•  "  

8 
8 
6 
8 
8 

n 

8 
8 
6 
6 
8 
8 
6 
6 
5 
8 
8 
8 
8 


Btockii  A>r  Docki  f.nd  SIlpa 


Publl)  Kducatlon  Hlock. . 


Nov 

1,18.57 

$.50,000 

♦* 

18,58 

60,000 

u 

1869 

60.000 

*4 

I860 

80,000 

il 

1861 

B(t,(H10 

" 

1862 

60,(HK» 

" 

1S08 

80,000 

tt 

1s64 

.to.ooo 

It 

1805 

80,000 

it 

1866 

N),000 

a 

186T 

60.000 

•» 

1868 

60,000 

•* 

1869 

Nl.OOO 

«* 

IV?!) 

60,00(1 

»* 

1871 

60,0<tll 

** 

1h72 

60.000 

** 

1H78 

60,00(1 

u 

1874 

60,01  HI 

" 

1875 

60,000 

" 

1n76 

50.(KK) 

May 

1, 1878 

164,000 

Funded  Debt  redeemable  fbom  Cknteal  Pabk  AnsEsa- 

MENT8.     Januabt  Ibt,  1857. 
6  per  cent.  Central  Park  Asseument  Fund  Block, 

payable  February  .5th,  1859 $l,6i)0,0(XI 

Total  amt  of  Central  Park  Auessment  Fund  Stock  $1,600,000 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  Stiite  of  "Sey, 
York  holds  its  meeting.s  monthly,  for  the  consideration 
(if  those  questions  having  a  direct  bearing  upon  the 
commerce  of  the  city  nn(l  state.  Hitherto  this  bodv 
has  published  no  iinniinl  reports,  whereby  the  com- 
nierco  of  tlie  state  could  be  illustrated  for  tlic  benefit 
of  its  citizens.  It  is  now  proposed  however  to  supply 
this  want,  uiiil  to  adopt  such  measures  us  will  secure 
at  nn  early  day  suitable  nmms  for  the  use  of  the  mem- 
I)er8,  with  the  use  of  a  reference  library,  and  such  frr. 
eign  comniprcinl  journals  as  will  enable  the  commit- 
tees to  publish  to  the  world  an  annual  report  at  the 
close  of  ouch  year,  illustrating  the  commercial  opera, 
tiona,  not  oiily  of  this  city  and  state,  but  of  the  union. 

Cummtrcf, — The  magnitude  of  the  commerce  of  the 
city  of  New  York  will  be  best  explained  by  the  statis- 
tics  showing  the  rx|Hirts  and  im|K>rts  for  a  series  of 
years.  Wo  refer  to  the  article  State  ok  New  York 
for  an  exhibit  of  the  commerce  of  the  State  (and  which 
has  It*  principal  entrcpiit  in  the  city  of  New  York)  for 
a  scries  of  years  extending  from  1821  to  l8,ifi. 

Among  the  im|M)rti<,  the  great  Increase  in  hides, 
li(|aor,  railroad  Iron,  sugar,  tea,  and  ilry  gorxls  nil)  )« 
noticed.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  innwrtation 
of  watches,  hardware,  and  cutlerj-.  Among  the  ex. 
ports,  the  most  important  artiiles  which  have  increased 
are  tlour,  wheat,  pork,  hams,  and  laicon.  The  decrease 
h.is  l>een  princi|>ally  in  cotton,  com,  beef,  iiuti^r, 
cheese,  naval  stores,  aperm-oil,  an(l  India-rubber 
goodii. 

Imi'iikts  into  the   Port  or  New    York   vob  tih 

({I'AKTRR  UP   TUB    FiSCAI.  YEARS  BNOINO  JcSkSO, 

1866,  and  1867. 


Last 

KVS, 


IK*. 


IIM. 


initTablu  goods ,  $22,446^81  i  $39,441,828 

Free  "      '      8,644.846  |      6,6.51,169 

T.iUl  enl.  ftir  con..!  $2«,'091.22T!  $45,092,49;  ,... 

Warehonsud '      ^476.«I0       10,861,N15  |    80,211) 

'I'olal  iiKlse.  cnt . . . '  $82,.5<t6,486  I  $,%5,944,028  j  $52.8'<2 

)4pii.'le  and  iMililon. . .          188318  i         486.626  |      2,879 

Total  Imports '$H'i.74»,784  i  $66,4.'to,IJSn  kN>.im 


♦  l»,"Jvm  ; 

3,5s7,601  i 
$22,6illi.m'(  I 

"IW  ! 


Total  amoant  payable  trom  taxation,  Jan.  1, 1U7  $l,15t,ii00 


Wlllid'nfr.  w'bous.'.     $1,901,772'    $4,672,796 

Ailil  ent.  for  eon 26.091,226  j     4\092,497 

I    Total  put  "n  nrkot  $80,992,998  |  $49,70,5,298  "»27,9!m, 


»5.;w. 


m 

,I»I8 
,H1! 
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NEW 


EXFOBTS  rSOH  NlW  TOBK  TO  FOSIIQN  POBTS  FOB  Till  BITZBAL  MoKTUB  Or  TUX  F18CAL  Yti.H  INDINO  JUNE  SOTH,  185T. 


Foreign 
merchaDdlM, 

fme. 


Montiu. 


l>om«aUo 
merahsndlM. 


Foreign 

merrhandlie, 

dutiable. 


ToUl 
merchandiie. 


Specie. 


Totnl  exports. 


.1866 


July 

Angost 

September. 

October....' 

November 

December 

January 188T 

Kobruary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total,  186ft-6T 
"  18Sft-«i 
"  1864—68 
"     1868—64 


18,901,272 
6,612,828 
7,046,202 
6,129,887 
7,641,696 
8,246,468 
4,648,842 
6,899,202 
7,904,481 
6,162,160 
6,046,643 
6,896,812 


$108,617 
211,998 
609,762 
180,677 
202,098 
467,601 
188,408 
868,878 
628,080 
814,148 
294,839 
612,849 


$22,428 

88,242 

67,826 

71,981 

66,662 

188,148 

161,920 

176,706 

486,880 

196,642 

169,461 

782,028 


17,082,812 
6,918,068 
7,692,279 
6,882,846 
7,799,860 
8,897,112 
4,884,170 
6,988,786 
9,017,891 
6,671,946 
6,610,938 
6,689,789 


♦7,771,901 
8,202,053 
8,788,647 
4,996,660 
2,966,889 
1,779,181 
1,807,946 
1,881,726 
2,174,966 
8,864,805 
6,789,260 
7,989,8.M 


$14,804,218 

9,11.5,118 

11,360,826 

11,829,006 

10,76^189 

10,676.298 

6,192,118 

7,770,512 

11,192,856 

8,020,760 

12,300,199 

14,579,148 


$75,928,842 
76,026,244 
62,602,406 
66,821,086 


$8,982,230 
8,207,710 
6,636,788 
5,168,816 


$2,898,908 
1,762,804 
4,084,887 
1,889,973 


$82,269,976 
79,986,768 
62,828,581 
72,824,824 


$46,942,24.<) 
22,580,991 
88,068,884 
84,804,241 


»l2s,uw,218 
102,807,749 
100,881,916 
107,129,065 


The  heavy  warehousing  of  goods  during  the  past 
three  months,  to  secure  the  benefit  of  the  new  tariff, 
will  not  escape  observation.  The  import  of  merchan- 
dise i!<  more  than  $3,000,000  less  than  in  the  corre- 
spondin);  three  months  of  185(i,  but  a  nearly  equal 
total  import  is  made  up  of  specie  and  bullion. 

The  annexed  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  certain 
articles  imported  into  and  exported  from  this  port  dur- 
ing the  year  1856,  compared  with  1855 : 

commkrck  of  tiif.  port  of  nhw  yobk. 
Vai.uk  of  Imports  and  Exports. 

iSM.       T     iSei       i 


Imports. 

Cteors 

Coffee 

Hardware  ami  cutlery. 

Hides, 

Lead 

LlQUor 

Molasses 

Hailroad  Iron.. 

Steel  and  Iron 

8ui,'ar 

Tin 

Tea 

Tobacco 

Matclics 

Wines 

Dry  goods 


KX  PORTS, 


$1,869,167 

6,713,861 

4,169,462 

4,392,588 

1,454,788 

1,809,856 

820,6:10 

440,769 

4,492,204 

7,840,046 

4,481,879 

2,940,475 

651,4.53 

8,820,184 

1,414,081 

65,446,452 


Cotton 1 6,.^20,fll0 

Flour 10,762,574 

Wheat 6,6S6,671 

Corn 5,795,999 

E»c      689,876 

Beef 1,643,295 

832,842 

1,480,461 

188,609 

836,695 

1,467,007 

649,888 

65L>,.8n4 

1,886,502 

329,668 

2,430,768 

2,996,530 

1,803.961 

48«,NV6 

688,698 

1,«95,768 

248,734 


Pork 

Hauis,  bacon  and  shoulders.. . 

Butter 

Cheese 

Iju-d 

Sugar. 

Tea 

Coffee 

nice 

Tobacco 

Naval  stores 

Siicrin  oil 

Oilcake 

Whalebone 

India  rubber  goods 

Furs  and  skins 


$2,070,928 
8,605,216 
2,9!)6,000 
6,976,000 
2,081,780 
2,662,000 
1,817,242 
8,076,0.^9 
6,512,000 

14,68.5,965 
4,022,918 
4,106,875 
80.5,862 
2,684,686 
2,000,000 

92,206.952 


10,8.58,182 
14,981,928 
15SIHVI42 

2,»4,s.UOO 
3S5.940 
S!I6,979 

2,170.809 

2,503,194 

76,937 

38.5,268 

1,404.287 
170,583 
108,600 
481,278 
71l,'i86 

2,2M8,243 

1,496,369 
892,!  04 
805,762 

1,IW1,870 
2IM),IH10 
267,im4 


VaLUB  of  AbTIOI.F.8  of  MEBCnANDISK,  OF  DOMKBTIO  GrOWTU 
AND    MaNUFACTURB,  EXPORTKI)    FROM    NbW    YoRK,  IN 

TUB  Year  ending  Dkokmbkb  31,  1855. 


KXI'ORTS  KKOM    Nf.W     YOBK     TO     FoRFICiN     PdRTS,   FOB   TUB 
LAST    (JltARTRR    "F    TUB     FiBOAL    YRABS    KSnIMI    JUNB 

8*rii,  185N  1866,  AND  1867. 


Domestic  nicrcliandise. , , , 
Korcl|in  uidse.,  dutUbto. . . 

"  free 

Tolsl  inercliandlse, . 
Specie 


1S58. 


I         IS11. 

♦r9,(i««,(Wf)»lfl,5M,116 
N«!l,5sSi  1,121,681 
28»,0(W        927,770 


$13,878,640 
l,.'),57,86a 

892,0281 

$15,(127,930  ♦20,2.50,346  $1 8,63,1,4 1 6 
12,495,692     8,236,2731  17.083,426 


Total $28,I28,0'i2$2»,iisn,(il9^:i6,716,841 

The  llgures  above  given  for  the  hint  throe  months, 
although  prcsptiting  many  jioints  of  compiirisim  with 
the  same  time  in  1851!,  show  little  or  nothing  more,  in 
ciimparison  with  those  of  1855,  than  a  steaily  increase, 
except  |ierhapa,  in  specie,  in  which  the  increase  is  rel- 
atively large. 


Articles. 


Quantity, 


Alcohol Kallons 

Apples. .barrels 

Ashes,  pot  and  pearl tons 

Bacon lbs. 

Bark,  oak 

Beef,  salt barrels 

Beef,  salt tierces 

Beeswax lbs. 

Biscuit  or  s'ulpbrcad..  .bbls,&keg8 

Bricks,  common 

Butter. lbs. 

Candles. .' . 

Cheese 

Clover  seed 

Coal.anthraolteJtbltumlnous. ,  tons 
Copper  ore,  plu,  pipe  ib  sheet . 

Cordage  ic  cables lbs. 

Corn,  shelled bush. 

Corn  meal bbls.i 

Cotton balesl 

Cotton  goods,  printed  or  coloretl. .  i 

"  uncolorod 

Earthenware 

Flour bbls. 

Ulnseng lbs. 

Htitnp,  coiiinion " 

Hides No. 

Hogs,  live " 

Hops lbs. 

Horses No. 

Iron  cost'gs  it  oth.  manui^.  of  Iron 

Lard lbs. 

Leather '' 

Lumber,  pine,  hemlock,  poplar. ) 
oak.  maple,  black  walnut  and 
cherry 

Molasses. 

Oil,  lard 

linseed 

Onions. j 

Paint,  mineral 

I'ork tlcrcesl 

"    bbls. 

Potatoes,  i:oiumon "   ; 

Uicc tierces 

"    bbls. 

Rosin " 

Kuin gals 

Uyc bush, 

Itye  meal bbls. 

Sheep  and  lambs No. 

Snuff lbs. 

Spirits  of  turpentine gal.4. 

Staves  and  lieadtng  M, 

Sugar  caiic lbs. 

Tallow lbs. 

Tar  and  pitch bbls. 

Tobacco,  leaf, hhds. 

"       strips bales 

"        stems cases 

"        chewing lbs. 

Vinogar gals. 

Wheat bush. 

Whisky gniB, 

Total 


::  I 


28,170 

2,460 

8,,S95 

17,224,928 

25,062 

87,046 

167,400 

58,379 

1,083',070 
1,708,036 
6,128,960 

16,266 

986,660 

3,806,989 

68,185 

273,874 


990,663 

72,740 

60,400 

27,764 

4 

1,692,286 

no 

8,fi94',7'20 
914,757 

29,478 

8.3,240 
90,TS6 
26,887 


Value. 


2,997 

143,(H)4 

22,590 

13,828 

11,591 

.50,5,9.')0 

1,414,255 

660,000 

20,100 

1,781 

14,3-ill 

1,619,849 

19.512 

677,8,3.5 

1,964,713 

80,487 

6,868 

8,514 

6,244 

6,428,021 

2.5,815 

8,406,2:14 

56,828 


$15,383 

9,275 

489,789 

1,521,283 

88,646 

1,870,880 

42,989 

214,701 

19,068 

220,897 

820,896 

864,839 

17,781 

91,404 

547,651 

127,566 

3,811.245 

297,149 

12,067,906 

149,353 

1,878,429 

8,341 

9,018,873 

88,878 

6,548 

117,782 

35 

419,520 

20,080 

1,250,460 

988,798 

156,759 

685,174 

8,464 
76,464 
23,646 
21,950 
68,138 

I  2,517,165 

60,111 

[      612,466 

1,214,674 

684,684 

824,885 

183,.381 

11,817 

1,424 

776,369 

1,824,.598 

8.5,784 

239,630 

192,408 

(■  1,0.30,516 

I         934.108 

3,281 

i      6,952,393 

!  88,514 


♦,W,756,387 


l.argo  as  was  tho  export  of  specie  for  the  fiscal  year, 
it  is  less  than  $11,000,000  in  excess  of  18:>-J-55.  The 
export  of  domestic  produce  is  a  trifle  larger  than  last 
year,  with  prices  averaging  about  the  same — cotton 
and  provisions  being  higher,  and  broadstuffs  lower. 
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IllPOIi™  INTO  TU»  POKt  or  N»W  VOBK  FBOM  FOMIOK   PoKTS  rO«  Till  tUTIBAL  MONTHB  Of  TH«  FUOAL  TlAB  RNnnia 

JUNB  80,  180T.  ^ 


Month*. 


DuUibla 

fOOdB. 


FrM  foodi. 


Julv 18M  |19,888,Bsa 

August I     18,87B,»S« 

Hoptcinber 10,084,435 

■  »,»8»,001 

9,780,429 

7,980,409 

10,800,084 

18,508,918 

19,930,457 

11,165,580 

6,451,191 

2,471,728 


October. 

NoTembor, 

Docember. 

January. 1867 

February 

March 

April..   . 

May 

June 


Total,  186«— 57. 
"  1(*6— 56. 
•'  1S54— 55. 
"     1868-64. 


1 141,880,083 
160,088,192 
107,099,210 
147,»21i,'241 


|1,98().S54 
1,808,790 
1,096,208 

961,781 
1,079,524 
l,141,6i8 

800,998 
2,447,889 
2,888,879 

955,428 
1,674.810 

957,866 


17,482,102 
14,2.S(I,259 
12,791,055 


Total  for  con- 
■umptioD. 


Wiir.- 
hoQMd, 


|20,r.0((,7«9  |4,917,««1» 

19,6711,776  4.11)6.716 

ll,96(i,&W  

10,S9.S.78a 

lo,K(Hl.g,^8 

9.072,127 
16,150,967 
20,9.'iC.,762 
14,.VSS.8S6 
12.110,9.V8 

7,126,001 


H,264.622 
2,S.S6,781 
8,818,842 
2,696,241 
1,969,266 
S,Mf,9»6 
5,47n«27 
8,I6S,142 
10,508,421 


8,420,089;  ll,.^i,l.i6 


Total  uhIm.    I 
«iil«rod. 

♦"iftiifMoff 

28,816,4921 
15,926,2115 
18,780,,'i6;} 
14,128,795 
11,788,868 
18,120,22.S 
94,500,741 
90,067.16.S 
20,279,100 
17,684,422 
14,969,225 


X 


lUlllOD. 


♦288,918 
108,178 
ft«,097 
95.029 
821,750 
246,376 
886,509 

1,1128,711 

1,061  ,.188 
9«9,218 

1,070.,''«8 
369,901 


Total  Import. 


»2.\726,826 
23,910,665 
15,809,362 
13,82.^ft92 
14,4.^0.5(5 
12.015.244 
lt»,(HI6,7.'t2 
2.'.,.524,45!) 
21,12S496 
21,21,8,318 
lH.Vll^■.i55l 
15,8;l;l,126| 


Withdrawn  | 

froDi 
warehouift. 


Total 

marl 


I'lit  on 

12, 1 87,337 1  |22J57j)7^ 
2,M4,732,    22,2 1  ^.MiS 


3,457,564i 
8,27«,»82| 
l,72.5,.'->+» 
1.626,650 
2,678,7.')5 
2,501,696 
2,689.228 
2,287,815 
2,262,173 
781,099 


♦  16,018,080|»157;34.s,618(62,379,15!).J219,727.772  #6, Hl,:14S<t22ii,I0U,120 127,950,070 


16,4I«,2(I7 
H.167,761 
12,536,497 
10,697,777 

1S.824.712 
2«,4,'.M,+|.s 
17,228,ii,',J 
I4,30.s,278 
9,3ss,174 
4,2111,183 


I67,520,'224 
121,259,46<> 
160,720,296 


29,508,426  197,028,6.'>0; 
83,022,896  15S,281,8,%ri 
27,417,160   188,187,456 


-      .  »18,%,2!iS;fiS8 

1,126,0971  198,1,%4,747I  21.934,1.3(1'  1S9  4,^41^M 
1,1.M,661  151,50fv526l  23.601.4211  144  S.m'w 
2,»87.W8   1!M  ,074,5m'  19,876,445]  I80„'i9(l'74i 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  tbnt  the  value  of 
good.s  put  upon  the  market  falls  short  of  the  total  vuluo 
of  the  import  of  merchdudise,  about  $34,500,000,  and 
we  have  good  rciisou  to  .sot  down  the  value  of  goo<l8  iii 
Iwnd  July  1,  l«ot>,  at  $10,000,000  at  least,  m.iking  the 
total  value  of  gooils  in  l>ond  July  1,  1857,  about  $4l>,- 
000,000,  which  is  $6,000,000  or  #7,000,000  greater  than 
was  to  have  been  expected  from  such  reports  as  we 
have  had  from  time  to  time.  Wu  must  not  forget  to 
place  to  the  credit  of  the  year,  an  importation  of  specie 
and  bullion  of  $0,500,000  against  a  little  more  than 
$1,000,000  the  previous  year.  The  total  import  of 
merchandise  is  $'J2,0(M),000  in  excess  of  the  previous 
yew,  and  it  is  not  a  flattering  fact,  that  we  have  been 
importing  most  freely,  when  it  was  evident  that  stocks 
were  occuniulatiug.  The  merchant  can  not  devote  a 
few  hours  more  profitably,  thjui  in  a  careful  scrutiny 
of  the  above  tables. 

The  extent  to  which  goods  liave  been  warehoused, 
caused  the  ca.sh  receipts  at  the  custom-housio  to  fall 
below  those  of  lust  year,  as  is  shown  in  the  following  : 

Cash  Iiltiim  KKORiriD  at  tuis  1'okt  otiiiMt  tiik  Kisiial 
Ykab  e.miino  Ju.sr  80TII,  1857,  cuui'.iaiiu  witu  tui 
TWO  ruvioca  Yiabs. 


llontka. 

.fuly 

AngUBt 

September,. 

October 

November.. 


December 

•Tanoary 

Febmary 

March 

April _ 

May 1    2,400,483 

June 2,816,468 

Total fs6.658,872 


12.043,745 
2.214,629 
8,489,498 
2.402,116 
1,751,028 
1,506,720 
2,560,088 
S,M(V,l<ft 

%»eg,im 

1,994,711 


l«W-«<.       {      IH4- 


$8,787,342 
4,290.764 
8.543,879 
8.329,195 
2,171,708 
8,9-4,942 
8,688,665 
8,576.910 
4,8-.2,107 
8,913,886 
8.437,1.54 
8^7,426 
142^628,480 


I  15,441,644 

5,2n8,«99 
,    .3,702,135 

8.391,281 
;  2,774,846 
i  2,881,970 
!  4,687,878 
i  .M  17,250 
I  3,752,185 
I  3,301.607 
I  1,907,290 
677,811 

jt42,27S,44« 


The  final  result  of  thij  expansion,  if  continued,  will 
1)6  the  los  1  of  credit,  and,  as  a  consequence,  a  reduc- 
tion— not,  however,  until  we  shall  have  endured  all 
the  penalties  inciiient  to  bankruptcy.  With  the  real- 
ization of  the  present  prospect,  good  crops,  and  the 
continued  develoiiment  of  the  manufactures  of  our 
countrf,  we  can  expect  prosiierity,  if  we  can  only 
avoid  the  evil  of  excessive  consumption,  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, im|Kirtati<m  of  foreign  manufactures.  We 
have  preparmi  a  statement  shuwing  the  expurta  of 
Franca,  (ireat  Hritain.  and  the  I'liited  States  for  a  [w- 
riod  extending  from  1847  to  IH.')*!,  inclusive.  This 
statement  enables  us  to  compare  the  increase  in  ux- 
|Hirts,  and  iiiiiioquently  in  wealth,  of  the  three  princi- 
[Hil  maritime  lountries  in  the  world.  With  n-gard  to 
the  increase  of  wealth,  a  country  is  in  a  similar  |x>- 
sition  to  an  individual.     The  ex|X)rtH  of  one  are  eiiuiv- 

alent  to  the  income  of  the  other;  and  the  im[»ortg  of  Individual ;  and  niitional  bankruptc.v  will  surely  follow 
one,  on  the  other  hand,  are  ei|uivalent  to  the  expenses  when  thoim|Mirt!i,  for  a  long  serie*  of  years,  are  greater 
of  the  other.     In  tlie  case  of  tliis  countrj-,  the  tut  valo-  \  than  the  ex|)orts. 

rem  tariff  prevents  us  fnim  obtaining  a  rarrect  vbIu».  I  The  ex|iorts  nf  ilomestic  cottons  from  the  port  of 
tion  of  the  imiKjrts,  in  order  to  obuin  the  exact  differ-  j  New  York  to  foreign  ports,  for  three  year*  past,  hu 
•ncu,  or,   in  other  wonls,   the  increuo   of   wealth,  I  been  as  follows ; 


through  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  countrj-.  >Ve 
may,  however,  judge  in  a  measure  from  tUe  character 
of  the  imports  of  the  probable  gain  of  wealth.  If  tliey 
are  luxuries  instead  of  necessaries,  or  manufactures 
that  could  be  homo-made,  instead  of  the  products  for- 
eign to  our  soil  and  climato,  we  may  justly  put  that 
nation  down  on  the  extravagant  list.  And  tki.s  is  the 
po.sition  (if  the  United  Slates.  In  the  period  tjf  lo 
years  lielow  given,  the  increase  of  exports  to  the 
United  States  has  l)een  equal  to  107  j)er  cent. ;  tlie  in- 
crea.so  of  imports  has  been  (for  the  same  |xiric«l)  e,nial 
to  114  per  cent.  Showing  that  even  with  our  enor- 
mous  productive  powers,  and  the  gredt  witnts  of 
Kurope,  our  exports  have  not  kept  pace  with  our  de- 
mnnd  for  luxuries.  We  are  apt  to  congratulate  our- 
selves  on  the  unetiualed  growth  of  our  cui;ntry,  and  ita 
commerce.  Of  the  former  we  have  reason  ;  but  of  tho 
latter,  the  figures  do  not  prove  our  stateiuenta.  In 
the  last  10  years  the  exports  of  tho  United  States  have 
increased  107  percent,  while  the  increase  in  the  ex- 
[Kirts  of  Franco  for  the  same  period  is  ctiuiil  to  1;)0  per 
cent.  J  and  tho  increase  in  the  exports  of  (ireat  liritaia 
for  the  same  |ierio<l  is  et^ual  to  *J;)  |>er  cent. 

Statement  showing,  separately,  the  total  exports  of 
domestic  prinluce  of  Franco,  Great  Urllaiu,  and  the 
United  States  for  the  |>ast  10  years : 

Yoar,    I  Fralin. 


1817 
1848 
18(9 
1S60 
18.51 
1862 
1853 
H54 
1885 
1836 


♦140.000,600 

133,(X)0,0fl0 
18,5,000,0(,0 
211,IKK),000 
228,000,000 
3O5.O00,lKK) 
246.IKX),(HX1 
2>(t,(K)(Vl00 
SO8,(liX),0O0 
826,(K)0,000* 


Unltfd  SlatM. 


$168,(KH),IKt0 
154,000,(100 

I.V.',(Kl(i,i)00 
21'i,il(Hi,0(X) 
2I(>,000,(KW 
2.M,(i<Mi,t)(iO 
27mK)O,(W0 
275,0O(VK») 
826.000,000 


♦29:l.0(N),(N)0 
268,(KK),000 
815.(MH),000 
&VJ,1HIO,000 
870,000,000 
89.3,000,000 
49.S.(HKt,0i.)0 
4s3,(KHI,000 
47,5,0OO,0t)O 
675,(KW,(H»0 

Estimated' 
The  exports  of  a  countrj'  are  tho  best  exponent  of 
its  commercial  pro8|>erity,  and  in  a  meiisuro  it  is  in  a 
direct  ratio.  For  although  the  profit  which  i.<  inacit  on 
the  articles  exjmrted  may  vary  according  as  thevaro 
the  natural  prtnlucts  of  tho  soil,  or  mnnufacturei,  the 
raw  materl'il  of  which  is  tho  growth  of  another  ciun- 
try,  yet  there  are  other  allowances  to  be  made  which 
comiiensuto  for  this  difference.  It  is  evident,  thcr.,'- 
fore,  that  any  linaiicial  tnmliles  we  may  have  mu.«t  ho 
tho  result  of  our  extravagant  inipt  rts.  These  wc  have 
shown  to  have  increased  more  rapidly  than  our  c.\- 
|)orts,  even  with  tho  valuatiim  of  our  imimrts  by  an 
lul  valorem  tariff.  The  correction  to  bo  apiilied,  if  we 
wish  t«)  continue  pros|)ei'ons,  is  self-evident;  and  thi.i 
correction  will,  under  our  present  course,  lieconie  ere 
long  a  neCTssity .  A  nation's  balance-sheet  is  equival- 
ent to  the  relation  of  rei'olpts  and  expenditures  with  an 


I 


1821 . 

1825. 

1830 

LnSS 

lS4fl 

1845. 

1*16. 

1847.. 

1S4S.. 

1849., 

IWl.. 

1S51.. 

1-,V2.. 

KW. . 

l'i%4.. 

1S,W.. 


«8(p»niShlp: 

(*th.  steaii 
i<hln.v... 
liarkf.  sni 
SohoornTS, 
Total 


Wo  gi, 
Commerce 
inerce  nf 
ilc.'^tinatioi 
country 
liouiid ; 
enables  us 
cominerce 
our  relati( 
or  unfavc 
statistics, 
tonnage  b 
we  have 


\i 


NEW 


148d 


NEW 


Kzported  to. 


Mexico 

l)\itch  West  Indies. . . . . 
Swedish  West  Indies. . . 
Danisli  West  Indies.... 

Itrlliisli  Wo<it  Indies 

Spanish  West  Indies ... 

San  Doniln .,)...   

lirltish  No- th  America. 

Now  Oran  ida 

ISrilzll  , 


Veuojueltt 

Ariipntlno  KopnbUc 

Central  America 

West,  coast  of  South  America. 

lloMiluros 

Africa 

Australia 

Kait  Indies  and  China. 

All  others 

Total 


18M. 

Package!, 


1,718 

806 

3 

147 

908 

69 

203 

61 

112 

2,6S2 

983 

1,44'5 

48 

809 

270 

1,007 

629 

12,486 

560 


Ims.  ' 

Packat^ei. 


2,972 

887 

6 

2S4 

499 

1,143 

411 

16 

181 

2,704 

1,094 

tos 

495 
1,152 

401 

1,8« 

1,908 

11,929 

251 


24,280     27,586      84,782 


18H. 
PackaKoa. 


4,897 
151 
10 
427 
880 
151 
228 
26 
949 

8,756 
885 
690 
190 
158 
160 

1,874 

2,060 

17,674 

267 


Maritime,  Adrwiicement. — We  doubt  whether  the  pro- 
(rre?s  of  thi.s  country  as  a  maritime  power,  and  of  this 
citv  us  a  coininr i-cial  emporium,  can  be  more  clearly 
(leiiionstriited  than  in  the  subjoined  simple  tables ;  the 
lir.'^t  showing  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  timt  entered 
this  port  from  foreign  ports,  for  a  number  of  years, 
comniencing  with  1821 : 


$155,7:13 
269,626 
266,69' 
878,4t» 
409,458 
472.492 
496,761 
605,483 
6.17,795 
734,009 
807,580 
1,144,485 
1,281,951 

isiis!: '      1,321,674 

lii,V4 1      1,442,278 

ItvVi '.      1,810,267 


Fi)rpl(tn. 


$16,240 
20,655 
25,821 
90,999 
118,186 
140,868 
186,404 
833,.W 
807,821 
414,096 
411,757 
479,!569 
478,037 
491,581 
477,086 
202,tHH) 


Total  Tonnage. 

$171,968 

280,180 

281,612 

4«M,4(V1 

627,698 

618,360 

682,165 

939,020 

1,026,116 

1,148,106 

1,249,887 

1,624,0.52 

1,709,988 

1,813,265 

1,!)19,818 

1,612,267 


The  increase  in  the  total  tonnage  from  1821  to  1851, 
thirty  years,  v-as  nearly  ten-fold.  The  increase  in 
American  tonnage  during  the  same  period,  was  more 
tlian  seven-fold.  The  increase  in  foreign  tonnage  was 
nearly  MiWy-fold — about  2,900  per  cent.  This  ex- 
plains, more  clearly  than  any  other  fact,  tlie  cause  of 
the  growing  interest  felt  by  European  governments  in 
the  affairs  of  this  countrj'.  The  great  falling  off  in  the 
foreign  tonnage  in  1854,  in  comparison  with  several 
years  immediately  preceding,  was  doubtless  mainly 
in  consequence  of  the  Eastern  war,  wliich  employed, 
not  only  the  Canard  steamers  running  to  this  port,  but 
ft  vast  amount  of  British  sliipping  of  all  descriptions,  as 

Vessels   hiiilt   at    thk   Poet   ot  Nkw    Yoek,   includis 

Ubek.n 


transports.  The  inactivity  in  freights  hence  was  also 
potent  in  influence.  There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that, 
with  the  return  of  peace,  the  foreign  shipping  entering 
this  port  yearly,  will  equal,  if  not  surpass  in  tonnage, 
any  former  year. 

The  above  table  shows  only  the  extent  of  the  trade 
of  this  city  with  foreign  ports.  The  coasting  trade 
since  1847  is  shown,  partially,  in  the  following.  But 
it  must  be  remembered,  that  coasting  vessels  to  or 
from  ports  north  of  the  jortbem  boundary-  of  Georgia, 
are  not  compelled  to  enter  or  clear,  unlesj  distilled 
spirits  are  of  the  cargo.  It  will  at  once  be  seen  that 
this  exhibit  of  the  trade  of  this  city  coastwise  is  far 
from  being  coraplete.  The  same  fact  will  also  explain 
the  disparity  between  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared : 

Yean.  Entered. 

1848 402,148 

1849 424,976 

1860 489,896 

1851 456,542 


ia52 497,540 

1858 607,581 

1864 648,482 

1865 614,045 


Cleared. 

805,983 
895,689 
1,020,070 
1,214,923 
1,873,762 
1,810,697 
1,499,968 
1,878,889 


But  the  increase  in  tonnage  is  not  alone  remarkable. 
It  is  a  common  observation  that  the  largest  ships  of 
20  j'ears  ago  did  not  exceed  in  tonnage  the  ordinary 
coasters  of  the  present  day.  Then,  a  ship  of  700  or 
800  tons  was  o  wonderful  achievement  of  capital  and 
mechanism.  Now,  ships  of  more  than  2,000  tons  havo 
ceased  to  be  regarded  as  out  of  the  ordinary  course. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  number  of  vessels, 
foreign  and  American,  that  entered  this  port  in  the 
years  indicated,  their  total  and  average  tonnage.  The 
statement  of  the  entries  for  1855,  shows  a  diminution 
in  the  average  tonnage  of  foreign  vessels,  to  below 
that  of  1840  ;  which  malies  it  quite  clear  that  the  di- 
minished tonnage  of  the  year  was,  as  we  have  said, 
caused  mainly  by  tlie  use  of  a  great  number  of  large 
ships  for  purposes  incident  to  the  war  between  the 
Allies  and  Russia.  From  1835  to  1854,  the  American 
tonnage  increased  about  four-fold,  but  the  number  of 
ships  increased  only  about  70  per  cent.,  the  average 
tonnage  almut  117  per  cent.,  exceeding  the  average 
foreign  tonnage  about  60  per  cent. 


Yean. 

Ameriran. 

Foreign. 

No.  of 
veaaeli. 

Total 
tnnnac*. 

Average 
loonatre. 

No.  of 
veaaeU. 

Total 
tonnage. 

Average 
tonnage. 

198 
263 
267 
804 
883 
228 

iiliii 

1,644 
1,447 
1,484 
1,892 
2,686 
2,487 

87.3,466 
409,468 
472,492 
807.680 
1,442,278 
1,810,267 

245 
280 
319 
427 
647 
627 

471 
470 
626 
l,4,"il 
1,411 
904 

90,999 
118,186 
140,&^8 
441,767 
477,085 
202,000 

O    TUB     SlilP-YABDS    Or    BeOOKLVN,     WiLLlAUBBUEO,    AHD 
OINT. 


Cua. 

L«uiiehed  In  the  years 

On  tb«  atoeka  at  the  doae  of  the  yeara 

ISM. 

lUt. 

ISM. 

tM4. 

18U. 

18M. 

.Steamships 

Olli.  steam  vess. 
i^liips 

?9 
23 
SO 
16 
21 

Tonnage. 

24600 
6,967 

89,880 
6,161 
5,292 

No. 
4 
4 
6 
10 
18 

Tonnage. 

11,100 
2,'200 
9,130 
4,051 
8,7*5 

21),S67 

No. 
16 
6 
11 
13 
18 
56 

Tonnage. 

18,900 
1,900 

13,560 
6,300 
2,820 

No. 

18 
1 
fl 
2 
4 

Tonnage. 
9,200 
600 
8,200 
1.000 
1,183 

No. 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 

Tonnage. 
9,000 
1,150 
8,1,50 
2,l)t» 
1,120 
21,720 

No. 
6 
8 
4 
8 

2,750 

2,150 

650 

liarkf.  and  brigs. 
Schooners,  etc. . . 

Total 

108    1     81,830 

87 

42,470 

18 

20,088 

" 

16 

18,000 

W'e  give  two  tables,  arranged  from  the  report  on 
Ciminierce  and  Navigation,  showing  the  complete  com- 
merce of  tilt)  |)ort  of  Now  Yorlc,  and  specifying  the 
destination  of  all  vessels  when  outwanl  boiiml,  or  the 
cduntry  from  wlienco  tliey  arrived  when  inward 
Iniiinil ;  also  sliowing  their  nationality.  This  table 
oii:il>les  us  to  sen  at  a  glance  the  distribuMon  of  the 
eoininerce  of  New  Yorlt,  and  gives  a  clear  exhibit  of 
our  relations  to  other  countries  in  regard  to  favorable 
or  unfavorable  tariff's,  and  shows  some  very  curious 
statistics.  In  our  trade  to  KnglantI,  four  fifths  of  the 
tonnage  belonga  to  the  United  States,  showing  that 
wo  have  a  fair  field  for  enterprise;   while  to  the 


British  North  American  possessions  we  have  less  than 
one  fourth,  showing  that  we  are  inferior  in  enterprise 
to  our  neighbors,  or  they  have  some  tariff  advantage. 
We  absorb  four  fifths  of  tlie  carrj'ing  trade  to  France, 
wliile  to  the  northern  European  countries  we  have  bnt 
au  ei(ual  amount.  The  carrying  trade  to  South  Amer- 
ica goes  almost  entirely  in  American  bottoms.  The 
Cuba  trade  is  95  per  cent,  in  American  vessels,  while 
to  Portugal  only  al)out  one  third  j  showing  that  the 
tariff  is  in  favor  of  that  countr)'.  To  Hamburg  wo 
havo  loss  than  one  fifth ;  which  is  probably  owing 
lutrtly  to  more  economy  practiced  by  the  Dutch,  and 
lower  wages. 
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NEW 


Stateuknt  KxiitBiTiHa  Till  NuiiBKa  AND  ToKifAOi  or 

AmKRICAN    and    FORMON  VkSHIIU  WIIIOII  IIMTRHID   IHTU 

TUB    nisTninr  or    Nkw   York,   and   tub  Cudhtriis 

rROM    WIIIOII   TilRr    ARRIVED,    aURUtO  TUB  FiSOAL  TbAR 

BMniKO  Jvti»  SOrii,  IMO. 


Xnitaitrom       lAiiMiicwi  T«M«tt.'For«tgii  TeiMlt.] 


Total, 


Rnula, 

awcdoiiANorw'y; 
Swoil  W.  In.lios 
I>aiil9hW.  Indict 
llnnibMrg. .. . 

Bronicn 

(Hhiir  (3or.  porta 

Holland 

Dutch  W.  Indlot 
Dntcb  E.  Indies. 

BelKium 

EnKland 

Scotland 

Iri'laiicL 

nibraltAr 

Malta j 

Canada ' 

Hth.'pH.N.A.  DOS. 
llrltl.<h  W.  Indies 
nrllMiHondiirui 
lirltish  (iiilann.. 
Hr.pus».  In  Africa 
nrltl.ili  AusLrallal 
Hrlti.Hh  K.  Indlos' 
Franco  on  Atlan.l 
Franor  on  Mod. .  I 
Aiiu-r,j>us.i 
.  West  Indies.! 
Bpalnnn  Atlantic 
Spain  on  Mudlt. . 
•  binary  IsiamU.. 
riilllpplne  Isls... 

Cuba 

Porto  KIco 

PortUKal 

Madeira 

Cap<»  de  Verd.... 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal  Slates. . . . 

Two  Sicilies 

Auatrta 

Turkey  In  Asia. . 

Kttypt 

<>th.  porta  Africa 

llaytl 

San  DomliiKu. .. 

Mexico 

Central  Kepubllc 
New  Granada.. 

VeuexueU 

Brazil 

froKnay 

Kuunos  Ayroa. . 

(hill 

Peru. 

Sandwich  Islands 
ChlDB. 


No.   I 

5 

18 

S 

19 

U 

16 
6 

29 
«H 

81 
4 
4 

"l 

•»■^ 

107 
14 
1 
18 

Ifl 
119 
8A 

1 

14 

41 

ft 

VI 

fW9 

IflU 

^6 

"'9 

4 

19 

1 

48 
4 
8 


Tom.     I 
MS 

'9 

8,480; 

2«,7S8j 

a^Mll 

8.247; 

2,868 

81,612 

51ft,4«8 

17,657 

2,«T 

789 


HZ 


245 

8,671 

19,745 

8,443 

8,988 
2,981 
298 
11,992 
122,8601  24l 
16,600l        4 


8 
41t 

82: 

II 

5 

j 

"1' 

85: 

I 
1 


Tuoi. 
2,8711 

"822 
24,910 
44,816 

208 
9,480 

744 

"626 
60,844 
11,764 

S4» 


810 
128 


200; 

8,464! 
ll,«lg 

9»s; 

12,9IS 

S4;i,.'i(io 

19,444 

8,737 

"l,*49 

891 

2,941 

9,86!< 

85N 

16,064 

l,aoA 

1,2501 

'k'  '4isfiHl 

1821  28,2181 

%  308^ 

;t;,  9.68s 

82'  81,174' 

72  5H,81o: 

61]        1«,.'W1; 

Uo,     8l,4Sa 

4i        92s; 
28!       8,954] 

4        4,8     , 
OS      51,918| 


10 

""s 

19 
1 
1 
89 
48 
24 


821^ 

■V>21 


262 

4r,sio 

17,268 

"870 
493 

"l',828 

12,892 

1,640 

1,196 

t",! 

8,917 

1S9 

1,060 

a,s9i 

7,248 
6,627 


2,607 
3,856 

"8',479 

2,284 

878 

1,061 

'8,s8» 
8.^9 
786 
402! 
741 
4,669, 
6|889| 


212 
"l',i>S6 


1 
11 

5 

16 

49 

101 

1 
86 
21 

6 

80 

617 

49 

6 

6 

1 

I 

855 

280 

14 

19 

16 

1 

19 

148 

89 

10 

1 
90 
60 

6 
18 


Tdiu 

698 

8,857 

666 

8,6112 

29,450 

71,569 

208 

18,451 

8,991 

2,868 

22,188 

576,812 

29,421 

8,076 

1,151 

262 

245 

49,9'il 

87,00,S 

8,44s 

4,85M 

8,424 

298 

18,81(1 

1.S5.068 

18,240 

1,196 

200 

^468 

1^585 

1,177 

13,978 


728    252,891 

148,     26,687 

501     14,364 

2'  284 

1,849 

891 

6,648 

12,724 

868 

24.548 

8,789 

1,629 

1,081 

4,868 


2> 
15 

29 

I 

"80 

2| 
8' 

221 


Total 2,4»«  l,8t>t,T26  I,o88  299,938  8,629  1.681,659 


162 
5 

27,0.VJI 
662 

42 

10,874! 

84 

81,576' 

76 

69,O.M; 

Ml 

21,17l>l 

186 

87,s2-i 

4 

921 

80 

9,810 

1 

821 

8 

B,23:l 

4 

4,893 

57 

»l,004 

629 

1,681,659 

The  greater  inireuse  of  tlto  cuininerco  uf  New  York 
over  the  other  citieH,  ia  shown  by  the  tables  fruiu  the 
annual  re|)urt  on  commerce  iiml  navigation.  Tlio 
tonnage  built  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  IKjU,  in 
all  the  8tatea,  won  4(19,31)3  torn,  the  leading  States 
ranging  as  follows : 


8uu<. 

i* 

86 

87 
848 
.%49 

iiil 

4  1      4 

1  1      4 
161  i    27 
818  1  186 
479     221" 

} 

Tom. 

i 

Maine 

Masiwhusetl^ 
Nuw  York.... 
AlloUier*..... 

1       TotiU 

16A  1     70 

84  1     10 
24|      7 
88  1    17 

aU<  1  1U8 

816 
184 
806 
047 
1,708 

149,907-88 
M(i,881-88 
76,301  12 

l(i2,861-00 

4«9,»93-78 

Maine,  1'  appears  from  thlx,  liuiMs  nn  amount  of  ton- 
nage nearly  ai  large  as  Mtssachu.nettH  nnil  New  York 
together,  anil  also  nearly  sh  large  nn  ainnunt  as  nil  the 
other  States  of  the  I'nlon,  nmittini;  Massachusetts  and 
New  York  ;  so  that  there  is  built  nn  the  const  of  Maine 
almost  one  third  of  the  aggregate  tonnr  je  of  the  Union. 
Probably,  leaving  out  of  view  steamships,  canal  Iwats, 
and  river  ciaft,  Maine  builds  fully  one  half  of  the  ton- 
na^^e  ol  the  Union. 


Taking  ths  leading  thlp-ownlng  States,  we  have  the 
following  resnlt  as  to  tonnage  owned : 


Juno  10,  ISM. 
Tun*. 

New  York 1,508,808 

Massachusetts. 891,860 

Maine 780,170 


Jona  SO,  IMi. 

Tom,  Trtft. 

1,464,816  Ino..44S8"r 

979,906  D0C..87S5 

806,699  Doe..2«^ 


Total 8,180,8.33       8,260,020 

8,180,888 


Decrease  In  the  year  1866 69,687 

The  following  table  shows  the  relative  amount  of 
tonnage  owned  In  the  large  ports  which  have  over 
60,000  tons  registered  at  the  custom-house  of  the  dis- 
trict : 


Pons. 


New  York 

Boston 

Philadelphia... 

Baltimore 

Bath , 

New  Orleans. . , 
WaldoboroUKb , 
New  Bedford... 

Portland 

Buffalo. 

Chlcairo 

Cleveland 

Detroit 

BelfiisL 

Barnstable 

Charleston 

San  Francisco. . 
Cuyahoga. 


Jtuw  v.,  IBM.     Juw  JO,  iju. 


Tom. 
l,223,2»l 
64i!.2CS 
294,S0fl 
188,108 
175,258 
400,836 
14S,89« 
169,998 
187.817 
70,952 
fiO,9T2 

fti.nis 

«5,n,'S8 
70,762 
8ll,tiI8 
56.419 
87,842 


Tom. 
,829,086 
621,117 
197,228 
188,844 
198,820 
168,808 
156,878 
158,000 
186,164 
89,929 
67,407 
60,919 
68,68,9 
79,612 
68,186 
69,129 
80,750 
60,916 


The  most  remarkable  decline  is  that  shown  in  Phif. 
adclphia.  New  York  exhibits  the  greatest  increase 
of  tonnage,  according  to  these  returns. 

Of  tonnage  employed  in  steam  navigation,  New 
York  stands  at  the  head  by  a  large  amount.  The 
figures  are  as  as  follows : 

Tom, 

Now  York  Statu 1.^5,786 

Now  Orleans .'.1,751 

St  I.ouls 88  74a 

Pittsburg. 87;605 

RATU  or  CnHHIBSIOKS  BIlCOMIir.HnED  IIT  TIIR  CnAMiinor 
COMMlCBa^B,  TO  nK  ClIARIIKn  WUIUK  MO  l^XPUSS  Auim. 
lir.NT  TO  TUB  CO.NTHARY    KXISTS. 

Itankiny, 
On  iiiirrhase  of  storks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  of 
serurillea.  Including  the  drawing  of  bills  for 

the  jiayraunt  of  Hanic i  p^.^  g^.^. 

On  sale  uf  stocks,  bonds,  and  all  kinds  uf  securl- 
ticB,  including  remittances  In  bills  and  guar. 

•n'y 1 

On  purchase  of  aale  of  spocle  and  bulUun ^       14 

UeuilttAnees  In  bills  of  exchange ^       .t 

Rcraltlanccs  In  bills  of  exchange,  with  guaranty.  1        " 

Drawing  or  endorsing  bills  of  exchange 1        •> 

Collecting  dividends  on  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 

stH^uritles I       t4 

<'Olteotlng  Interest  nn  bonds  and  mortgages 1        h 

Heceiring  and  paying  moneys  on  which  no  other 

ronimlsslon  Is  receivwl ;...." ^      o 

Procuring  acceptance  of  bills  of  eichange  pay- 
able In  foreign  countries 1      *t 

On  Issuing  letters  of  credit  to  travelers,  exclusive 

of  foreign  bankers' charge 1        h 

Where  bills  of  exchange  are  remlttel  for  col- 
Urtlon,  and  returned  under  pnitt^st  for  the 
nonacceiitance,  or  non-payment,  the  sanis 
commissions  are  to  be  charged  as  though  they 
were  duly  accepted  and  paid. 

Genrnil  Butintu. 

For  sniffs  of  foreign  inerchaiidlse 6        o 

On  domestic  mi^-ehandiso 2J       " 

Uuaranty 2^      o 

On  purcniuie  and  shiiimeiit  of  mercliaiidlse,  on 

cost  and  charges,  with  funds  In  bond 2^       " 

('nllerting  delayed  and  llllgated  accounts 5        " 

Kffiictliig  niarino  iiisiiranee,  on  aiimuiit  insureil.    ^      " 
No  amount  to  be  charged  for  ctfecllng  Insu.'ance 

on  pro|M!rty  consigned. 
Ijindlng  and  re-shlpping  goods  from  veavls  In 

distress,  on  value  of  invoice 2^      " 

I.andhigaiul  re-shipplug,  on  speciu  and  bulltun..    ^      " 
Keci'lvlng  and  forwarding  nierehandlsc  entered 
at  ciistom-honse,  on  invoice  value  1  per  cent., 

and  on  expenses  liicumid 2}      " 

On  coiislgniueuts  uf  morcluuidlse  wltlnlrawn  or 
rc-sliipped,  full  commissions  are  to  be  rharjed, 
to  the  «xt«ut  of  advances  or  responsibilities  In- 


NIC 
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NIC 


Gtmeml  BuMneiw, 
ciirmli  nnd  ono  b>lf  camrolBsion  on  the  roiil- 
due  of  till!  Tiiliii!. 
On  f"  '"(?  li"'"!"  'tiat  pRHsengprB  will  not  become 
a  wurden  on  tho  city,  on  the  amount  of  tho 

boiidB 2i  per  cent. 

Thii  rlak  of  Inu  bv  robbciry,  flru  (unlciiK  insurance 
he  (irdcr*>d),  theft,  popular  tumult,  and  all 
othor  unavoidable  occurroncna,  la  In  all  caaca 
to  bo  borne  by  tho  ovrnvra  of  the  Kooda,  pro- 
vldrd  due  dlllguuca  baa  been  exerciiiod  In  tho 
care  of  thorn. 

Shipping. 

On  purchase  or  sale  of  veaaols 2i       " 

lliaburacments  and  outfit  of  Tcancla 2^       ■■ 

I'rmiiring  freight  and  paMCUgera  for  Kuropc, 

Kast  Indies,  and  In  American  vesacls 2^       " 

p„.  do.  In  foreign  reaBela 6         " 

!>;,'  do.  coastwise 5         " 

OolWting  freight 2i       " 

(Collecting  Insurimce  loHbes  of  all  kinds 2^       ** 

(ihartering  vessels,  on  amoimt  of  freight,  actual 
or  estiniJited,  to  bo  considered  as  duu  when  tbu 

charU'r-i>atlles  are  slgnnd 2^       " 

]lut  no  charter  to  be  considered  binding  till 
a  nieinorandum,  or  ono  of  the  copies  of  the 
charter  has  been  slgnod. 
On  giving  bonds  foFTusaeli  under  attachment  in 

litigated  canes,  on  amount  of  liability 2i       " 

The  foregoing  commissions  to  bo  exclusive  of  brokerage, 
and  every  charge  actually  Incurred. 

Nicaragua,  San  Juan  de.  A  sea-port  tuwn  at 
the  nioiitli  of  tho  river  of  the  same  name,  State  of 
t'osta  liicii,  on  tho  west  shore  of  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
Lit.  1(1''^  •>'>'  N.,  long.  83°  13'  W.  The  port  is  excel- 
lent, anil  is  considered  the  best  on  this  part  of  the 
coast.  Till  lately,  the  town  was  quite  inconsiderable, 
anil  I'onsisteil  of  little  else  than  a  clii.ster  of  huts ;  but 
latterly  it  has  no  doubt  been  improved. 

'I'lii.i  place  lias  risen  intu  imponunco  from  its  being 
at  the  we.itern  extremity  of  a  proposed  line  of  water 
conuuanii'atiim  between  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  tlie 
I'acilic  ( lioan.  This  line  is  to  consist  partly  of  the  River 
San  .liian,  flowing  from  tlie  I.alio  of  Nicaragua  east  to 
the  sea  at  iSaii  Juan,  partly  of  the  lal{p,  and  partrty  of  a 
canal  to  be  constrtictcd  from  the  latter  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  i>roject  has  been  often  mooted  ;  but  tlie 
discovery  of  tho  extraordinary  mineral  riches  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  tho  consetpient  emigration  to  and  inter- 
course with  tliat  country,  have  given  it  on  incomparably 
greater  interest  tha'i  il  formerly  jwsscssed.  Tho  couii- 
trv  apiK'ars  to  present  greater  facilities  for  effecting 
this  urcat  work,  than  any  other  part  of  (Central  Amer- 
ica, except  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  or  Panama.  The 
liiver  San  ,Iuan,  about  ilO  miles  in  length,  is  said  to 
have  been  occasionally  navigable  throughout  its  entire 
course  for  sea-going  vessels,  till  the  Spaniards,  to  pro- 
tect themselves  from  tlio  attacks  of  tlie  buccaneers, 
sunk  vessels  liuided  witli  stone  in  its  bed.  In  consc- 
quciiic  of  the  interruption  ttius  given  to  the  stream,  a 
considerable  portion  of  tlio  water  was  carried  olf  liy  a 
new  chatinel  called  the  Kio  Colorado. — CiiK\  ai.ikk, 
l.'hihiite  lie  I'linnma,  fli:,  p.  81.  T'lic  San  Juan  is 
still,  however,  navigated,  though  with  much  ilifliciilty, 
in  tlie  rainy  season,  by  steamers  and  other  vessels 
drawing  little  water. 

The  lake  itself  ha.s  deep  wiiter  throughout,  and  is 
ailapteil  for  ships  of  the  largest  burden.  The  distuin-c 
between  its  south-western  shore  and  the  (iiilf  of  I'apa- 
gayo,  ini  the  I'acilic,  is  only  '2!I,HS()  yards,  or  l."i  J  miles ; 
anil  though  the  inter-cniug  country  bo  laid  down  in 
many  ma|is  as  mountainous,  the  greatest  actual  height 
of  any  part  of  it  aluivc  the  level  of  the  lake  is  only  lU 
feet;  at  least,  such  is  the  result  given  by  a  series  of 
;il7  levels,  about  10(1  yards  apart,  taken  in  1781. — 
Thumpson's  liuatimnln,  Appmil.,  pp.  512  .'rJO.  Tho 
Kurt'aee  of  tho  lake  is  128  fe"t  3  inches  (Knglish)  above 
the  level  of  tho  Pacific  j  an  ascent  w  liiclj  might  bo 
overcome  fjy  a  succejtsion  of  locks.  Tlic  dilVorence  in 
the  level  of  tho  two  oceans,  formerly  supposed  to  bo  so 
serious  nil  obstacle  to  tho  undertaking,  is  said  by  Huni- 
IhiIiU  not  to  exceed  20,  or,  at  most,  22  feet.  (A'oi/r. 
Ksji^igne,  i.,  228,  cd.  1826.)  At  its  western  extremity, 
4  Y 


the  Lake  of  Nicaragua  ia  connected  by  a  small  river, 
the  Tipitapa,  with  the  Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua. 
The  latter,  65  miles  in  length  by  neorly  30  in  breadth, 
is  also  said  to  have  deep  water  throughout.  And  the 
plan  which  appears  to  be  at  present  preferred  is,  to 
make  the  channel  uniting  these  two  lakes  navigable, 
and  to  excavate  a  canal  from  the  lattnr  to  the  poic  of 
Kealejo,  on  the  Pacific.  Mr.  Squior,  late  ckargi  det 
affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Nicaragua,  has  pub- 
lished the  following  statements  in  regard  to  this  route. 
Length  of  the  route  by  Lake  Nicaragua,  etc.,  acrosa 
the  American  Continent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pa- 
ciflc  Oceans  :  Kiver  San  Juan,  00  miles  ;  Lake  Nicara- 
gua, necessary  to  be  traversed,  110  miles ;  Kiver 
Tipitapa,  18  miles ;  Lake  Slanagua  or  Leon,  55  miles  ; 
from  Lnhe  Managua  to  Kealejo,  40  miles ;  total,  803 
miles.  Height  of  the  various  lakes  to  be  passed,  and 
the  elovutiiiiH  of  land  :  height  of  Lake  Licaragua,  147 
feet  0  inches  above  Atlantic,  128  feet  3  inches  above 
Pacific ;  height  of  Lako  Man.igua,  ITU  feet  5  inches 
above  Atlantic,  l.'iG  feet  11  inches  above  Pacific;  high- 
est point  of  land  to  be  passed,  231  feet  11  inchjs  above 
Atlantic,  212  feet  •>  inches  above  Pacific. 

Tlie  Kiver  San  Juan  reaches  the  ocean  by  several 
mouths.     The  divergence  takes  place  about  20  miles 
from  tho  sea,  forming  a  low  delta,  penetrated  by  nu- 
merous canals,  or,  as  they  are  called  on  the  lower  Mis- 
sissippi, bayous,  and  lagunas.     The  principal  branch  is 
tho  Colorado,  which  carries  off  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  water  of  the  river,  and  which  empties  into  the 
ocean  some  10  or  15  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  port. 
There  is  an  almost  impassable  bar  at  the  entrance,  which 
would  preclude  the  ascent  of  vessels,  even  if  tho  depth 
of  water  above  permitted  of  their  proceeding  after  it 
was  jiassed.     Tho  little  steamer  Orui,  nevertheless, 
after  repeated  trials,  succeeded  in  passing.     There  is 
another  small  channel  called  tho  Tauro,  which  reaches 
the  sea  midway  between  the  port  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Colorado.     The  branch  emptying  into  tho  harbor,  tho 
one  through  which  the  ascending  and  descending  boats 
pass,  carries  off  only  about  one  third  of  the  water  of 
the  river.     It,  too,  has  a  bar  at  the  mouth,  i,  e.,  at  its 
point  of  debouchure  into  the  harbor,  upon  which,  at 
low  tide,  there  uro  but  three  or  four  feet  of  water. 
This  passed,  the  bed  of  the  river  is  wide,  and  studded 
with  low  islands  ;  but  excepting  in  the  channel,  which 
is  narrow  and  crooked,  the  water  is  very  shallow.     It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  Colorado  branch  might  be 
dammed,  and  a  greater  column  of  water  thrown  into 
the  other,  or  San  Juan  branch.     Hut  the  suggestion 
can   only  bo   made  by  those  who  are  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  thf  subject.     Allowing  it  to  be  possible 
to  build  a  dam,  tho  stream  woiilil  probably-  find  a  new 
channel  to  the  sea  ;  or,  if  it  took  the  ilirection  of  the 
harbor,  fill  it  up  during  tho  first  rainy  season  with 
sand,  or  at  once  destroy  the  sandy  barriers  which  now 
protect  and  form  it.     It  can  not  be  made  navigable  for 
ships  or  vessels  of  any  kind,  except  of  tho  lightest 
draught,  by  any  practicable  system  of  improvements. 
The  bouts  used  upon  tho  river  for  corrying  freight  and 
passengers    are    exaggerated    canoes,   called    hi)iiyo.i. 
.Some  uro  hollowed  from  a  single  tree,  but  tho  better 
varieties  are  built,  with  some  degree  of  skill,  from  the 
timber  of  the  a-tlro,  a  very  light  and  durable  kind  of 
wood,  which  grows  abiiiulantly  about  the  lakes.     Tho 
largest  of  these  carry  from  8  to  10  tons,  and  draw  2  or 
3  feet  of  water  when  loaded.     They  uro  long,  and 
rather  deep  and  narrow,  and  have,  when  fully  manned, 
from  8  to  12  oarsmen,  who  drive  the  boats  by  means 
of  long  sweeps  and  setting-poles.     Sails  arc  seldom,  if 
ever,  used,  except  upon  the  lake.     The  masts  arc  un- 
shipiied  and  loft  at  the  head  of  the  river  in  descending, 
anil  resumed  igain  in  returning.     These  boats  liave  a 
small  space  near  the  .stern  called  tho  "  clioj'a,"  covered 
with  a  board  roof,  a  thatch  of  palm  leaves,  or  with 
hides,  which  is   issigned  to  the  passengers.     The  rest 
of  the  boat  is  open,  and  the  oarsiueii,  or,  as  they  call 
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thcmsrivos  nmrineroi  («aili>rs),  are  without  protection, 
and  sleep  upon  tlicir  lieuelius  at  niglit,  covcreil  only 
with  tlielr  lilanlicts,  and  with  tlio  Kunwale  of  the  bout 
for  a  common  pillow.  Th«  captain,  or  putrun,  is  tlio 
steersman,  and  oconpicM  u  narrow  deck  at  the  8turn, 
called  the  pincta,  upon  which  he  also  sleeps,  coiling 
himself  up  in  a  knot,  if  the  hoat  is  sumll  and  the  pinc- 
ta narrow.  The  freight,  if  liable  to  damage  from  ex- 
posure, is  covered  with  raw  hides,  which,  between  gun 
and  rain,  soon  diffuse  an  odor  very  unlike  the  perfumes 
which  are  siiid  to  load  the  breezes  of  Araby  tlie  Hlest. 
The  usual  freiKhta);e  from  San  Juan  to  Granada  — 
a  distance  of  UK)  or  170  miles  — is  from  30  to  60  cents 
pjr  cwt. ;  if  the  articles  are  bulky,  it  is  more.  The 
boatmen  are  paid  from  seven  to  eight  dollars  the  trip, 
down  from  Grenada  and  back,  which  usually  occupies 
from  twenty  to  thirty  diiyg,  althnugh  with  proper  man- 
agement It  might  bi  made  in  less  time.  Time,  how- 
ever, in  these  regions  is  not  regarded  as  of  much  ini- 
porlunce,  and  every  thing  is  done  vary  leisurely. 

Nicaragua,a  kepublie  of  Central  America.  Itcx- 
tends  from  lat.  lO"  i!)'  to  i:t°  20'  N.,  at  the  llay  of  Con- 
chagua,  on  the  I'acitic  Ocean,  long.  8,1"  40'  to  87"  40' 
W. ;  having  west  the  Pacific  Ocean,  east  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  and  part  of  the  so-called  Mosquito  territory,  north 
the  .State  of  Honduras  and  San  .Salvador,  and  .South 
Costa  Kica.  Area  about  4!t,('<Ws<iuaro  miles.  The  Ke- 
publie is  divided  into  five  Departments,  each  of  which 
has  several  judicial  districts,  as  f(dlows: 

DeparUiwnU.       "*"      I     PVp.    1  DUtricU. 


Meridlunal  . 
Uriental . . . 


vs,ooo 

Occlilental 90,0(10 

Septentrional  of  MatnKalpa    4  ).00(l 
Sepu-ntrioiial  of  Seguvla  . .     I^.(NNI 

T..i;il I^MTyiinVl 


ItlvitH  or  NIrurugiia. 

Aeayopa  or  <  .'fiontalea, 
limnada,  Mnsaga, 
anil  .MaiiaKiia. 

I.I  <iu  anil  Cliiiutndcga. 

MataRalpa. 

Hegovla. 


The  pO|,ulation  here  given  Is  the  results  arrived  at, 
in  round  numbers,  by  a  census  attempted  in  184(i.  It 
was  only  partially  successful,  as  the  people  supposed  it 
preliminary  to  some  military  conscription  or  new  tax. 
The  principal  towns  of  the  State,  with  their  estimated 
population,  are  as  follows  : 


PucbU  Nuera 2,900 

Nagorote 1  .RtiO 

Houel i.BOO 

Managua li,iM> 

Massaya 16.0'.i0 

Oranada 10,000 

Nicaragua 8,«M) 

Segovia S.OUI) 

Matagalpa 'i.UUO 


I>!on  (tlie  rapllali,  In- 
cluding Sulitlava. . .  2K,ri00 

Chluwidega II.IMNI 

l.'lilnandegu  Vuju 3,000 

Realejo 1,000 

(-liirhiKHlpa S.smi 

l*aauilpga 9U0 

Telicji 1,000 

Boniolilli !i,0O0 

Villa  Ncuva 1,000 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  the  fcmalts  greatly  exceed 
the  males  in  number.  In  the  Department  Occidental, 
according  to  the  census,  the  proportions  were  as  three 
to  Itco.'  The  civilized  Indians,  and  those  of  Spani.sli 
and  negro  stocks  crossed  with  them,  constitute  the  mass 
of  the  population.  The  individuals  of  pure  Kuropcan 
extraction  constitute  but  a  small  part  of  the  whole, 
and  are  more  than  ci|ualed  in  number  by  those  of  pure 
negro  blood.  The  entire  population  may  Iw  divided  as 
follows:  AVliilis,  20,000;  negroes,  15^000;  Indians, 
80,000 ;  mixed,  130,000.— Total,  250,(H».  Most  of  those 
live  in  towns,  many  of  them  going  two,  four,  and  six 
miles  daily  to  lal)or  in  the  fields,  starting  bi'forc  day 
and  r(Huming  at  night.  The  plantations,  "haciendas," 
"ha:to8,""ranehos,"anil  "chacran",  are  scattered  pret- 
ty cijually  over  the  country,  and  are  reached  by  paths 
so  obscure  as  almost  wholly  to  escape  the  notice  of 
travelers  who,  passing  through  what  appears  to  bo  a 
continual  forest  from  one  town  to  another,  arc  liaide  to 
fall  into  the  error  of  supposing  the  country  almost 
wholly  uninhabited.  Their  dwellings  are  usually  of 
canes,  thatched  with  palm,  many  of  them  open  at  the 
sides,  and  with  no  other  floor  but  the  hare  earth,  the 
occupation  of  which  is  stoutly  contested  by  pigs,  calves, 
fowls,  and  childn-n.  These  fragile  structures,  so  equa- 
ble and  mild  is  the  diiuate,  are  adequate  to  such  pro- 


tection us  the  iialives  are  accustomed  to  consider  neco.s. 
sary.  .Some  of  them  are  more  protending,  and  Iuim' 
the  canes  plastered  over  and  whitewashed,  with  lilu 
roofs,  and  other  improvements;  and  there  are  a  fuw, 
l>elonging  to  large  proprietors,  which  are  exceedingly 
neat  and  comfortable,  approaching  nearer  our  ideas  of 
habitations  for  human  beings.  A  largo  part  of  tlm 
dwellings  in  the  towns  are  nmch  of  the  same  character. 
The  residences  of  the  better  classes,  however,  are  built 
of  adobes,  are  of  one  story,  uc  d  inclose  largo  courts 
which  are  entered  under  archways,  often  constructed 
with  great  beauty.  'I'he  court-yard  has  generally  a 
number  of  shade  trees,  usually  orange,  making  the  cor- 
ridors, upon  wliicli  all  the  rooms  open,  exceedingly 
pleasant. 

In  October,  IHOi),  Walker,  an  a<lvenlurer  from  f'al. 
ifornia,  landed  in  Nicaragua  with  a  force  of  one  huu- 
dred  and  fifty  men,  and  lieing  favored  by  part  of  tlie 
inhabitants,  Bucceoded  in  eflecting  a  revolution,  rrom 
this  time  until  Wu  ho  held  possession  of  the  counlrv, 
though  with  varied  success,  against  all  forces  brought 
against  him.  In  1M.')7,  his  expected  reinforcements 
from  the  United  States  failing  to  arrive,  he  was  forciil 
to  retreat,  and  with  an  almost  total  loss  of  his  nrniv, 
and  finally  had  to  accept  the  ofler  of  the  I'nited  Stall's 
sloop  St.  Mai-y  to  convey  himself  and  command  to  tlio 
I'nitcd  States. 

I'nfortunately,  agriculture  is  at  a  very  low  ebb,  and 
but  a  small  i>ortion  of  this  valuable  land  is  niudo  avnil- 
ablc.  The  productions  are  indigo,  of  which  from  m) 
to  1000  zeroons  are  manufactured  yearly  ;  sugar,  collw> 
cacao,  and  cotton  —  the  last  of  superior  (lualily,  and 
formerly  raised  in  large  (piantities;  Indian  corn,  rice, 
beans,  and  plantains,  the  staple  food  of  the  people,  aro 
raised  in  abundance ;  wlieat,  also,  is  grown  in  the 
mountainous  and  cooler  parts  of  the  country.  I'mits, 
of  various  kinds,  are  plentiful,  including  execllout 
oranges  and  lemons.  One  of  the  principal  sources  of 
wealth  consists  in  cattle,  of  w  liich  there  are  great  num- 
bers in  all  parts,  partieulurly  in  the  districts  on  t|,< 
eastern  side  of  the  lake,  where  extensive  ami  excellent 
pasturage  is  met  with.  The  chief  exports  of  the  Sute 
are  indigo,  Nicaragua  wood,  and  hides.  The  exccniivc 
has  the  title  of  Supreme  Director,  with  two coun.selors, 
a  legislative  chamber  and  senate.  I'rom  the  rejiurtsof 
the  Miuister  of  Finance,  it  was  estimated  tliut  the  rt- 
ceipts  into  the  State  Treasury  for  the  year  ending  ;!ij|h 
June,  1851,  would  amount  to  $122,082,  and  tlie  ex- 
penses to  $17i),)>4G,  leaving  a  deficit  of  ;^J0,'.>4ti.  This, 
added  to  the  standing  debt  of  the  State,  |o23,'JUiJ,  malted 
a  total  debt  of  (l.'>74,8l!y. 

Commerce  u-Uli  tlie  I'nUed  Slatci.  —  On  the  lUlli  ilav 
of  April,  18.')0,  a  treaty  was  concluded  lietween  ihe 
I'nited  States  and  Great  liriluin,  in  respect  to  a  |iro- 
po.'cd  ship-canal  between  the  Atlantic  aud  the  I'a- 
cific,  by  which  both  governments  stipulate  ami  >le- 
clarc  that  "neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  fur  itself  any  exclusive  cunlrol 
over  the  said  ship-canal."  The  8th  article  furtlier 
stipulates  that  the  two  governments  shall  "exleml 
their  protection,  by  treaty  stipulations,  to  any  olhor 
practicalile  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  isil- 
»ay,  across  thu  islhmus  which  connects  North  .iihl 
South  America,  and  csperiully  to  the  iiUer-oceunicajni- 
liiunications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  pracliialile, 
whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  pro|io."eii 
to  be  estal>lishcd  by  the  way  of  Tehuniitopec  or  Pan- 
ama." This  treaty  contains  otiior  stipulations  relallve 
to  the  Mosc|uito  coast.  Central  America  generally,  etc., 
l)Ut  nothing  of  commercial  interest,  (iencral  inlornm- 
tion  respee(ing  the  Ciuitral  American  .Stales  is  exiecil- 
ingly  limited  ;  though,  both  fur  its  productions  and  iis 
geographical  position,  the  country  is  one  of  great  in- 
terest and  importance.  It  abounds  in  all  the  precious 
and  useful  minerals,  and  produces  almosisponlancous- 
;  ly  the  varied  and  luxuriant  staples  of  the  tropics.  It 
I  has  been  termed  thu  portage  or  steppiiig-atuiie  between 
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the  coinmcrcc  of  Kiiropo  nii<l  Kuatcm  A«in,  and  between 
(he  Atlantic  and  tlio  I'acilic  posscsKions  of  the  United 
Sillies;  and  on  tliis  acronnt  i»  now  tlio  ncene  of  active 
oiu'i'iitionB  fur  facilitating  itii  transit.  Of  tho  many 
ruiili'S  by  wliich  tho  pasHagii  is  deemed  praetlcalde, 
lliat  liy  tho  way  of  tho  Kio  San  .luan  and  I.altes  Nie- 
arn;;ua  and  Leon  is  said  to  lie  tlio  most  xo ;  and  licrc, 
tlicreforc,  tho  great  intcr-oceanic  cuniil  may,  it  ift 
tliouglil,  1)0  eventually  constriiatcd.  The  ronles  vary 
ill  U'ii);th  from  lil.'l  to  27i)  miles.  Uy  tliesc  routth,  in 
(■(iiii|>uri»on  with  the  older  ones,  the  diatanro  from  New 
Yolk  to  Canton  will  bo  redured  from  17,100  to  r2,(iOO 
iiiiU'!>:  to  Calcutta,  from  1.\<K)0  to  M,(MH);  and  to  Siii- 
(;ii|iciri',  from  15,bOO  to  111,000;  while  from  Knfjland  to 
tliuse  places  tho  distanco  will  be  materially  increased. 
"  111  a  commercial  point  of  view,  therefore,"  says  a  late 
still  inlical  publication,  from  which  these  facts  are  (^lean- 
oil  "  l''n){land  can  care  but  little  about  tho  canal  as  pro- 
nosed,  finco  without  it  her  advantages  are  much  supe- 
rior lu  those  of  the  l.'iiited  States  in  the  Asiatic  trade." 
The  trade  with  the  United  States  has  been  decreasing 
for  a  number  of  years,  as  is  sliown  by  tho  following: 

Kxporia  to        Imjiorti  from 
I'ultcil  Httitss,      t'niteii  HIalM. 

Total  trtdc  from  l^SO  to  I^IO. .  .$'.',(«T.li(Hi. .  .^i.OW,!  IKl 
ISIO  to  ISIiii. ..   l,l't:5.(KM)...      (164,11(10 

Nicaragua,  or  Peaoh  WoodOier.  .Mmrariahdlz, 

liliithoUz  i   l>u.  Hloiilhaut ;    Vt.  Jiuif  di'  Sang,  Jtou  de. , 
Niiarai/ue ;    It.  /.ti/iw  tdtif/iiirpio;    Sp.  /Vi.'o  de  tnnifre;\ 
Port,  i't")  Kan(iuinlio),  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  (f'lrml-  \ 
ntma)  as  the  Itra/il  and  mipan  wood;  luit  the  species} 
has  not  been  exactly  ascertained.      It  grows  principal-  1 
Iv  ill  the  vicinity  of  tliu  lake  of  Nicaragua,  whence  its  , 
liuiiie.     It  is  fuiil  by  Dr.  Haucroft  to  be  almost  as  red  i 
and  heavy  as  tho  true  Brazil  wood,  but  it  docs  not  I 
coiiiiiioiily  alVord  more  than  o  third  part,  in  quantity,  | 
of  the  color  of  the  latter;  and  even  this  is  rather  less  | 
iluralile  and  less  beautiful,  though  dyed  with  the  same 
mordants.     Nicoraguo,  or  peach  woods,  dilt'er  greatly 
ill  thi'lr  quality  as  well  as  price ;  one  sort  being  so  de- 
ficient in  coloring  mottcr  that  six  pounds  of  it  will  only 
live  as  much  wool  or  cloth  as  one  pound  of  Hra/.il-wood, 
while  another  variety  of  it  w  ill  produce  nearly  half  the 
cDect  of  an  equal  quantity  of  UraziUuood,  and  will  sell 
proportionally  dear. — BANCiior:'  on  t'olurs,  vol.  ii. 

Nickel,  a  scarce  metal,  which  occurs  alw  ays  in  com- 
bination with  other  metals,  from  w  hich  it  is  exceeding- 
ly (lillicult  to  separate  it.  AVhen  pure,  it  is  of  a  tine 
white  color  resembling  silver.  It  is  rather  softer  than 
iron  ;  its  s pccitic  gravity,  when  cast,  is  M-27i» ;  when 
liainiiu'red,  »-!);i2.  It  is  malleable,  and  may  without 
diltiiultv  be  hammered  into  plates  not  exceeding  one 
hundredth  part  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  attract- 
ed liy  the  magnet,  and  is  not  altered  by  exposure  la  the 
air,  nor  by  being  kept  under  water.  It  is  employed  in 
polterii'S,  anil  in  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. — Thom- 
son's ClrnMlr;/.  The  cobalt  ores  arc  commonly  cm- 
ployed  in  the  extraction  of  nickel,  and  they  arc  now 
treated  by  the  method  of  Wohler  tocti'ect  the  separation 
of  the  two  niotals.  The  arsenic  is  expelled  by  rousting 
the  powdered  speisf,  lirst  by  itse;!,  next  with  the  addi- 
tion of  charcoal  powder,  till  the  garlic  smell  be  no  longer 
pencived.  Tlie  residuum  is  to  bo  mixed  with  three 
pnrls  of  sulphur  ond  one  of  potash,  melted  in  a  criici- 
lile  nilh  a  gentli^  heat,  and  the  product  being  edulco- 
ratt'd  with  water,  leaves  a  power  of  metallic  lustre, 
which  is  a  sulphuret  of  nickel  fri'c  from  arsenic;  while 
the  arsenic  associated  w  ilh  the  sulphur,  and  combined 
with  the  resulting  sulphuret  of  potassium,  remains  dis- 
iiIvimI.  Should  any  arsenic  still  bo  found  in  the  sul- 
phiiiit,  as  may  happen  if  tho  lirst  roasting  heat  was 
loo  great,  the  above  process  miit'  bo  repeated.  The 
sulphnret  must  bo  liiially  washed,  dissolved  in  conccn- 
trnled  sulphuric  acid,  with  the  addition  of  a  little  ni- 
tric, the  metal  must  lie  precipitated  by  a  carbonated  al- 
kali, and  the  carbonate  reduced  with  charcoal.  Nickel 
forms  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  new  cent  authorized  by 
Congress  ia  1867. 


Since  tho  manufacture  of  Cierman  silver  or  Argen- 
tan  became  an  object  of  commercial  importance,  a  great 
deal  of  attention  has  been  bestowed  upon  nickel  by 
mineralogists,  chemists,  and  nickel-workers,  and  Us 
extraction  from  its  ores  has  been  undertaken  upon  a 
considerable  scale.  It  is  sparingly  found,  and  in  com- 
paratively few  localities,  and  even  in  those  it  is  usually 
associated  with  cobalt.  In  consequence  of  its  rority  it 
is  generally  classed  among  the  precious  metals.  It  is, 
when  pure,  almost  as  white  as  silver,  ond  both  ductile 
and  malleable,  either  when  hot  or  cold.  It  may  lo 
made  into  mariners'  compasses,  being  susceptible  of 
mognctism.  It  does  not  oxidize  or  rust  by  contact 
with  air,  and  only  melts,  when  pure,  at  an  intense  heat. 
It  makes  other  metals  harder  and  brittle  when  alloy- 
ed with  them.  The  nickel  used  for  alloys  is  usually 
obtained  from  what  tho  Germans  call  Kuffer  Nickel  or 
Copper  Nickel,  which  is  an  orscniuret  or  compound  of 
arsenic  with  nickel,  which  is  hard  and  has  a  metallic 
lustre  of  a  coppered  color  inclining  to  brown  or  gray, 
and  displaying  all  the  hues  of  the  rainbow.  It  con- 
tains f)(>  parts  of  arsenic  and  44  of  nickel,  when  pure, 
but  usually  contains  a  little  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  and 
antimony. 

The  Chinese  probably  first  made  use  of  nickel ;  their 
jr/jiVc  enpper,  or  jiack-fong,  contains  about  H'l  nickel,  40 
copper,  \!n  zinc,  and  .S  iron ;  but  the  proportions  vary 
more  or  less.  The  composition  known  as  British  plate 
is  an  alloy  of  nickel,  the  ores  from  which  the  Birming- 
ham people  extract  it  being  imported  principally  from 
Norway  and  Hungary.  In  Saxony  they  produce  twen- 
ty  thousand  pounds  of  nickel  a  J'car,  and  In  Prussia 
about  nine  thousand  pounds.  In  Germany  they  make 
it  into  (ierman  silver,  and  in  this  country  our  Mint  is 
busily  engaged  in  making  it  into  money. 

Nickel  is  obtained  at  Chatham,  in  Connecticut ;  also 
in  Missouri,  in  the  chrome  mines  of  Maryland  and 
Pennsylvania, and  in  Lancaster  Countj-,  Pennsylvania. 
Nile  (.Vi7m/i),  a  great  river  of  Knst  Africa,  formed  by 
the  union  of  the  Jia/ii-cl-Abidd  (White  Kiver)  and  the 
Jialir-el-Azifh  (Illuc  I!ivcr).  The  lirst,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  true  Nile,  is  supposed  to  rise  on  the  east- 
ern edge  of  the  table-land  of  East  Africa,  about  lat. 
'2°  S.,  long.  ,'14°  K.,  but  its  source  is  unknown.  Kx- 
peditions  .sent  by  tho  Pacha  of  Egypt  in  1840-2  traced 
it  to  lat.  4°  12'  N.,  in  long.  30°  58'  E.  Here  the  nav- 
igation  was  interrupted  by  a  ledge  of  rock ;  it  flows 
i  generally  north,  with  a  width  of  from  one  to  two  milep, 
and  joins  the  Buhr-e!-A/rek  at  Khartum,  in  Nubia  (lat. 
l!)"  .'17'  N.").  The  second  rises  in  Abyssinia,  in  lat.  10' 
59'  25"  N.,  long.  SIG"  55'  39"  E.  It  flows  north  55 
miles,  when  it  enters  Lake  Dembcah  on  the  south- 
west ;  emerging  from  the  lake  on  the  southeast,  it  flows 
in  the  form  of  a  curve,  first  south,  then  west  and  north- 
west, traversing  in  its  course  several  mountain  chains, 
and  descending  by  numerous  falls  into  the  plains  of 
Nubin,  where  it  passes  Sennaar.  Its  confluence  with 
the  Bahr-el-Abiad  forms  the  Nile,  which  from  t'lis 
point  flows  northeast,  north,  and  northwest  past  Hal- 
fay,  Shendy,  and  Berber  to  lat.  19°  20',  where  it  turns 
to  the  southwest,  forming  n  wide  curve  called  the  Great 
llcnd.  In  lot.  IW  it  again  turns  northward,  and  con- 
tinues in  a  northerly  direction  past  Dongola,  Girgeh, 
.Siout,  ond  Cairo  to  its  mouth,  near  Assouan  ;  and  from 
the  junction  of  its  head  streams  to  its  delta  its  basin  is 
farmed  by  two  parallel  chains  of  mountains,  which  in 
some  places  close  upon  it  and  form  rapids,  and  in  oth- 
ers open  up  and  leave  line  plains  between  them  and  the 
river.  It  forms  the  first  cataract  (in  ascending)  near 
Essouan,  lat.  24°  10'  N.,  the  second  being  in  lat.  21° 
62'  20  "  N.,  and  the  thiril  in  lot.  19°  40'  N.  Its  banks 
are  generally  clevofe.l  in  Xubio ;  they  ore  less  so  in 
Rliddle  Egypt,  and  absolutely  flat  in  the  Delta.  From 
Essouan  to  the  sea  the  average  fall  is  two  inches  to  a 
mile,  and  its  moan  velocity  is  about  three  miles  an  hour. 
Its  length  from  supposed  source,  following  its  bends  to 
the  sea,  ia  about  3000  miles  (direct  distance  2300  miles). 
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Tin-  ilelU  of  tho  Nllo  coninieiicos  in  lot.  30°  7'  X.,  where 
its  waters  spread  out  into  iiuiiieruiM  atroaius  in  the  form 
of  a  trianKlei  cxtenJInK  at  its  bnsc  on  tho  Muditorrancan 
over  a  space  of  120  miles ;  tho  two  principal  moullin  uru 
the  west,  or  Kosetta  branch,  and  the  oast,  or  Uaniictta 
branch.  Tho  others  arc  tho  lioiirlos  and  Dilio  mouths. 
Tho  syster.i  of  the  Nile  is  an  aiuinialy  ainon);  rivers :  in 
ascendint^  its  course  no  ufUucnt  is  met  with  for  UUO 
miles,  the  lirnt  being  the  Atl>ara  in  Nubia,  which  joins 
it  on  the  ri(;ht,  '27  miles  nuuth  of  Ucrlwr.  It  is  the 
only  Bre*'  tropical  river  which,  hy  il.s  periodical  inun- 
dations, fertilizes  a  country  surrounded  thruu^^hout  a 
great  part  of  its  course  by  sandy  deserts.  The  waters 
begin  to  rise  in  June,  and  they  subside  in  September. 
— fSee  Kmyit.  From  time  inimomoriul  the  Egyptians 
have  niado  use  of  canals  for  tho  purpose  of  extending 
the  inundations.  Tho  rise  of  the  Nile  appears  duo  to 
the  periodical  rains  which  fall  in  the  tropical  regions 
of  Africa  from  .luno  to  .September.  In  L'ppcr  Egypt 
the  swelling  of  the  river  anionnts  to  about  SK)  feet,  and 
at  Cairo  to  24  feet,  perpendicular. 

Ning-po,  a  cily  of  (,'liinn,  province  of  Che-kiang, 
and  one  of  llic  live  ports  recently  opened  to  foreign  trade, 
on  tho  Talcia,  or  Ning-po  Itivcr,  the  mouth  of  which  is 
directly  opposite  Chusan,  'J6  miles  east-southeast  of 
llang-chow-foo,  on  a  tunguu  of  land  at  tho  inllux  of 
an  atHuent  into  the  river,  here  cro.ued  by  a  liridge  of 
boats;  lat.  2!»°  54'  N.,  long.  121°  :12'  :tO  "'  E.  I'opula- 
lion  estimated  at  betweiri  2i)(),(XK)  and  ;)(M),()0<).  The 
city,. tix  miles  in  circumference,  inclo.ted  by  walls  25  feet 
in  height,  and  entered  by  six  gates,  is  surrounded  l>y  a 
line  piiiiii  covered  wiili  villages  and  water-courses.  It 
has  well-.HUppIii'd  shops,  a  temple  of  large  size,  hexag- 
onal lower  loO  feet  high  ;  a  missionary  hospital,  open- 
ed in  1^1:);  an  active  trade  in  junk-liuildiiig,  and  a 
large  ninnuructurc  of  silks  for  export  to  Japan.  It  bus 
been  reported  that  aliout  tlTO  junks  come  lo  it  annu- 
ally from  Shang-tung  and  Leao-tong  with  oil,  provi- 
sions, fruili^,  caps,  cordage,  liorns,  drugs,  rice,  and  silk  ; 
SOD  from  Ko-kien  and  llai-nan  with  su;;ar,  alum,  pep- 
per, black  tea,  indigo,  suit,  rice,  and  dye-wuods;  from 
C'aniiin  and  the  .Straits  some  vessels;  and  from  the  in- 
terior about  4IMH)  small  craft  yearly ;  the  total  imports 
I)cing  estimated  at  $7,(i.'iO,OI)i)  annually.  It  exports 
large  qiianliiics  of  wooit  and  charcoal  to  >Shang-liai,  the 
trade  of  which  port  it  has  crijipled,  from  lieing  by  sev- 
eral days  nearer  to  the  green-lea  districts.  It »  as  taken 
by  the  liritish,  without  resistance,  in  1IS41,  when  was 
captureil  a  puuderous  beli,  now  in  the  liritish  Museum. 

Nitric  Acid,  Aquafortis  (Kr.,  Aci<le  \itri</ne; 

Germ.,  SulpiUiiaurr),  exists,  in  combination  with  the 
bases  potash,  soda,  lime,  niugnegia,  iii  both  (he  min- 
eral and  vegetable  kingdoms.  This  acid  is  never  found 
insulated.  It  was  distilled  from  sultpitre  so  lung  ago 
as  ihe  l;Uh  century  by  igniting  that  salt,  mixed  with 
copperas  or  clay,  in  a  retort.  Nitric  acid  is  generated 
w  hen  u  mixture  of  oxygeu  anil  nitrogen  gases,  cunfined 
over  watiT  or  un  alkaline  siduliun,  has  a  series  of  elec- 
trical explosions  passed  through  it.  In  tliis  way  the 
saluliri'iu-i  atmosphere  may  lie  converted  into  corrosive 
aijuafortis.  When  a  little  hydrogen  is  intrwluced  inln 
tlie  mixed  gases,  standing  over  uatir,  the  chemical 
ageniy  of  the  electricity  Ix-comes  more  intense,  ami  the 
acid  is  more  rapidly  formed  from  its  elements,  with  the 
pro<liii'liuii  of  some  nitrate  uf  iimmonia. 

IToble,  an  ancient  nmney  of  aecuunt,  containing  six 
shillin.,'s  and  eight|)Cnce  sterling,  or  in  I'nited  .Stttcs 
cum  O'V  ei|uivalent  to  one  dollar  and  sixty  cents. 

North  America  lies  iM'tween  the  llUh  di'grce  of 
north  laiitu'le  and  the  Arctic  Ocecn.  It  is  more  ir- 
regular in  form  than  .South  America,  but  of  greater 
uniform  breadth,  larger  in  area,  and  more  dee|>ly  in- 
dented with  gulfs,  bays,  ami  inlet.s.  Two  extensive  el- 
evatiuns  or  mountain  ridges  extend  near  and  parallel, 
the  one  to  its  cast  and  the  other  lo  its  west  coast.  lie- 
tween  these  is  a  vast  plain,  the  lurgust  in  ihe  world. 
Itretching  from   the   (juif  of  Mexico   to  tlic  Arctic 


Ocean.  In  this  plain  are  sitiiateil  tho  groat  lakes  uf 
North  America,  and  through  it  How  tlio  rivers  Missis. 
sippi,  the  Macken/.ie,  and  tho  St.  Lawreiii:e,  tliu  une 
forming  a  southern,  the  other  a  northern,  and  the  liii:,) 
an  eastern  drain  lor  its  supertluoui  waters,  lu  coast 
indentations  and  inlets  are  llallln's  Uay  and  Uudsun'a 
ilay  on  the  north ;  the  (julf  of  St.  Lawrence  on  the  east 
coast;  tho  (iulf  of  Mexico  on  tho  south  ;  tho  (iulfs  of 
('alifornia  and  (icorgia,  and  Cook's  Inlet,  on  tho  west. 
The  coast  of  North  America  is  \^Ty  extensive,  exleuil- 
ing  in  an  irregular  line  from  Davis's  Strait  to  the  I'lor- 
ida  Channel  about  4Mi)U  miles,  and  from  the  latter  aluiig 
the  inland  sea  to  Tchuantopcc  about  ilOlH).  The  n  jmli. 
length  on  tho  Pacillc  side  to  Dehring's  Strait  is  ubuut 
10,000  milei.  Tho  extent  of  tho  north  and  nortliL'u>it 
shores  can  not  p''obably  be  loss  than  3000  I'.ulrs.  'l|jc 
entire  extent  will  thus  be  22,81)0  miles.  The  must  re- 
markable physical  characteristics  of  North  Aini'rica 
are  its  sandy  deserts,  treeless  steppes,  and  prairits- 
tho  first  stretch  along  tho  base  of  th?  Koeky  Mountains 
to  the  41st  degree  of  north  latitude,  having  an  a\  vrnf;(> 
breadth  uf  200  to  500  miles.  The  Rtep,)es  form  aiiutlicr 
cheerle.ss  and  extensive  region  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  continent.  Tbo  prairies  or  savannas,  p.-culiur 
eharocteriotics  of  North  America,  are  cliiellv  in  iIki 
Mississippi  Valley.  They  consist  of  extensive  umt 
generally  irregular  tracts  without  trees,  covered  in  ili,. 
spring  with  bright  verdure,  intermingled  with  rrni;raiii 
tiowers.  A  vast  extent  is  also  oecupii'd  liy  lurests 
comprising  probably  not  less  than  (jO0,UU<J  siiuarc 
miles. 

Mountains. — Of  thcso  there  are  four  principal  svs. 
terns  in  North  America  ;  the  t>regon  or  IWky  .Muum. 
ains — a  continuation  of  tho  Andes — tho  Sierra  Niva<la 
or  Snowy  Mountains  of  California,  merging  in  iis  |iu3. 
sage  northward  into  the  coast  range,  a..i'  tlie  AlU'ijhn- 
nies  or  Appalachian  range,  extending  nortlieusi.  panil- 
lei  with  tho  coast.  The  Uocky  Mountain  range  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Andes,  forming  tho  elcvateil  tuMc. 
land  passing  centrally  through  Mexico ;  thence  (rind- 
ing north,  divide  the  waters  entering  the  I'acilic  and 
Atlantic  Oceans,  and  continue  to  the  Arctic  const. 
.Several  peaks  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual  snows. 
The  Sierra  Nevada  of  California  and  coast  range  e\. 
tend  nearly  parallel  with  the  llocky  Mnuntain  ran^•(. 
and  arc  connected  with  the  latter  by  several  traiisvirsi 
ridges.  The  Alleghany  range  stretches  alimg  the  la.-t- 
ern  portion  of  the  continent.  It  rises  in  tlie  urntlv 
undnlaiing  ridge  dividing  tho  waters  of  llie  'lenncssoc 
from  those  flowing  into  the  Mississippi  and  the  tiull' 
of  Mexico,  and  trending  across  the  country  in  iln 
same  general  direction  from  southwest  to  tlic  norlli- 
east,  (erminutes  in  tho  hcui'.i'uid  uf  tiuspe. 

Jiivdt  and  JmKcm. — The  principal  rivers  an  the  Mis. 
sissippi,  with  its  atHuent  the  Missouri,  and  tlie  .'^t. 
Lawrence.  The  lirsl  is  the  largest  river  in  North 
America,  and  one  of  the  greatest  on  the  earlli.ixiiiiiv- 
ing,  with  its  tributaries,  the  wliide  of  the  suiiiliini  pur. 
lion  of  tho  great  central  basin  of  North  Ann  ri  a.  Ii 
bus  its  origin  in  the  junction  of  stn^ams  foninil  en  tin- 
eastern  declivity  of  the  Kocky  Mountains,  Ijitwicn 
lat.  42'  and  50  '  N.,  an<l  enters  into  the  sea  in  tlic 
(iulf  of  Mexico  in  lat.  29^  N.  Its  wliole  course,  wliich 
is  from  north  (o  south,  is  calculated  to  exeeiil  Mini 
miles.  The  .St.  Lawrence  rises  un<ler  tho  name  of  the 
St.  Louis,  in  lat.  47^  45'  N.,  long,  ttil'  W. ;  eiitiriii); 
Lake  Superior,  it  tlows  a  southeast  and  a  iiiirllnast 
course,  anil  enters  (he  (Julf  of  .S(.  Lawrence  at  ('a)n' 
(laspii,  where  it  has  expanded  to  one  liumlreil  nilles  in 
width.  The  Mackenzie  issues  from  the  (Ireat  .^^liivi' 
Lake,  from  which  i>.  (lows  nearly  due  iiurtli,  and  enters 
the  Arctic  .Sea,  lat.  tiy""  10'  N.  In  the  niiiiilicr  and 
magnitude  of  its  lakes  North  America  is  uiidiualid. 
They  form  one  of  its  most  noted  features,  and  in  con- 
junction with  its  rivers  present  a  medium  of  coniinor- 
ciul  intercourse  wholly  unsurpassed.  Ihe  priiii'i|ial 
are  Lakes  .Superior,  .Mil  hi;nii   Huron,  Erie,  anil  Oiit.i- 
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rio,  which  togothor  rover  an  area  of  100,000  i()uar«  ity  of  the  Alloghiiiiiea,     The  coul-flcldi  aro  of  protlig- 

iiiili'K.     bolluwhiK  tne  chain  of  lakes  which  crOMca  the  luiis  extent,  tlio  Appalachian  Rtrctchin^  without  in- 

coiiiitrv  in  a  nortliwratern  tliruction,  there  occur  Lalit's  tvrruption  720  miles,  with  a  maximum  breadth  of  '280, 

AViiiiiipc);,  Woolnaton,  Ueer  Luke,  Athabasca,  Ureat  and  ojciipyinK  an  area  of  CU,(M)0  square  miles.      The 

SInvo  l.uke,  and  Oreat  Dear  Lake.     The  Great  >Snlt  I'ittaburg  acam,  ten  feet  thick,  exposed  on  the  banks 

I.nkc  in  Utah,  and  Mono  Lake  and  Lake  Chapola  in  of  the  MonouKahela,  extends  horizontally  225  miles  in 


Mexico,  i'horo  are,  besides  these,  many  smallor  yet 
cuii»idoralilo  bodies  of  water,  viz.,  St.  Cluir,  midway 
lu'fwccn  Kakus  Huron  and  Krie;  the  Lake  of  ihu 
AVooda,  l)etwoen  Lakea  Superior  ami  Winnipeg;  Nc| 


length  and  100  in  breadth,  and  covers  an  area  of  14,000 
square  miles.  Itesidcs  the  tual-flclds  named,  thora 
arc  various  others  of  great  extent  in  different  parts  of 
North  America,  including  New  Brunswick,  Nova  See- 
liinsiiig,  Simcov,  C'hampluin,  and  many  others  of  lesser  tia,  and  Vancouver  Island.  Iron  is  also  extensively 
magnitude.  worked.     Salt  Is  widely  diffused  throughout  the  conti- 

lnlitndt.—la  the  Atlantic  Ocean  the  principal  aro  nent. 
Xewfoundlanil,  Anticosti,  Prince  Kdward  Island,  and  '  Climate. — The  predominating  chararter  of  the  cU« 
C'apo  Hrcton,  all  lying  at  the  embouchure  of  the  St.  '  mate  of  North  America  is  intense  cold,  although  in 
Lawrence;  Nantucket,  Long  Inland;  the  Dahama  Isl-  '  some  parts  an  oppressive  heat  prevails  during  a  pon- 
nnila  off  the  coast  of  the  Curolinas;  and  tho  (^olum-  tiun  of  the  summer.  Above  the  60lh  degree  of  latitude 
Mnii  Arcliipelago,  comprising  tho  islands  of  Cuba,  |  the  cold  is  so  severe  as  to  render  the  country  all  but 
llavti,  .lamaica,  I'orlo  Hicu,  Santa  Cruz,  Antigua,  |  uninhabitable,  while  frosts  occasionally  occur  as  low 
(iiimliiloupe,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbadnca,  St.  Vin-  '  down  as  the  30th  degree  of  latitude.  In  winter  a  keen 
cent  Tobago,  Trinidad,  and  other  amall  islands.  On  the  |  and  piercing  northwcat  wind  prevails  throughout  all 
iKiriiiwext  coast  the  principal  aro  the  California  group ;  j  Nortli  America,  adding  greatly  to  the  rigor  of  the 
Variciiuver,  Queen  Charlotte,  Prince  of  Wales,  Silkn,  j  northern  climate,  and  carrying  its  chilling  influence 
i\ml  Adniirally  lalunds;  and  on  the  extreme  northwest  into  the  more  soiitherly  regions.  The  transitions  from 
the  Aleutian  group.  In  tho  Arctic  Ocean  there  are  a  1  cold  to  hot,  or  from  winter  to  summer,  are  very  sud- 
vaat  number  of  island*  of  which  but  little  Is  yet  known.  !  den,  especially  in  Canada.  Among  tho  causes  of  a 
lieiiliifpj,  Minerali>ffff,  etc. — A  remarkable  analogy  ex-  ;  lower  temperature  than  obtains  in  Western  Kurope 
isis  in  tlio  structure  of  the  land  in  North  America  and  moy  bo  mentioned  the  small  portion  of  the  continent 
'Viitral  and  Northern  Kurojie.  Uneiss,  mica,  schist,  lying  in  the  torrid  zone,  the  Kocky  Mountain  range, 
anil  ^'ranitc  prevail  in  wide  areas  in  the  Alle(;hnnies,  '  and  also  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  near  the  Pacific 
on  the  Atlantic  slope  and  the  northern  latitude  of  the  Ocean,  prevent  the  warm  winds  from  ;ho  Pacific  pene- 
\ni('rican  continent,  and  in  tho  high  and  middle  lali-  I  trating  the  interior;  the  great  expansion  of  the  land 
tildes  tliu  Silurian  strata  extend  over  2000  miles.  Crys-  '  north  and  northeast,  and  the  almost  level  plain  in  those 
talline  and  Silurian  rocks  form  the  aubstrotum  of  Mc.x-    directions,  allow  full   scope   for   tho   piercing  Arctic 

blasts.     The  naiTowncss  of  tho  (jiulf  Stream,  and  the 
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ico  fur  the  most  part  covered  with  Plutonic  ond  volcan- 
ic formations  and  secondary  limestone.  Tho  Kockj-  |  prevailing  winds  taking  tho  same  general  course,  car- 
.Moiinlaiiis  aro  mostly  Silurian,  except  the  eastern  ry  away  from  this  continent  the  hot  circumambient 
ridLji'  which  is  of  stratified  crystalline  rocks,  amygda-  air,  a  source  of  warmth  to  Western  Kurope;  and  the 
loi,?,  ami  ancient  volcanic  productions.  The  coast  '  cold  polar  oceanic  current  brings  dow  n  the  icebergs  of 
raM"o  lias  tho  same  character,  with  immense  tracts  of  i  Spitzbcrgen  and  Greenland  to  the  shores  of  Labrador 
volcanic  rock.«,  both  ancient  and  modern,  especially  ob-    and  Newfoundland. 

sidiiin.  In  North  America  volcanic  action  is  entirely  |  The  territorial  limits  of  tho  United  States  include 
conlincd  to  the  coast  and  high  land  along  the  Pacific.  :  that  portion  of  the  continent  of  North  America,  ex- 
Tlie  principal  minerals  are  gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  j  tending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  which 
le.iil  and  coal.  The  first  three  are  found  in  greatest  is  bounded  i>y  the  British  possesi^ions  on  the  north,  and 
abuiulanco  in  Mexico,  where  there  aro  nearly  3000  |  by  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Mexican  Kepublic  on 
iiiini'i  of  K'>l'l  and  silver  alone.     Since  1818  the  great  |   " 


(ielil  for  gold  gathering  has  l>cen  California,  where  large 
(iiiantilies  have  been  obtained,  and  both  silver  and 
(liiitksilver  hiive  been  found  to  abound.  The  sil- 
ver supplied  by  the  Mexican  veins  Is  extracted  ft-om  a 
1,'reat  variety  of  minerals,  pure  or  native  silver  being 
of  comparatively  rare  occurrence.     The  principal  de 


the  South. 

The  superficial  area  of  tho  Union,  according  to  a 
computation  made  by  the  Topographical  Bureau  at  the 
close  of  1853,  and  subsequently  reviewed  and  amend- 
ed, amounted  on  the  first  of  January',  1854,  to  tiio  mill- 
ions nine  humlrtd  and  thirty-sir  thousand,  cne  hundred 
and  tixly-iix  square  milrs,  lieing  somewhat  more  than 


posits  of  gold  in  tlic  United  States  liesidvs  California    one  third  of  tiio  area  of  the  continent  of  North  Anier- 
occur  iu  the  primary  rocks  of  tlio  southeastern  dediv-    ica. 

AnKA  or  NoBTD  Amaio.v,  exolcsitk  op  tuk  West  Ikvicb. 

Terrilofy. 


Inllcil  states,  os  asrirtiilned  by  tlio  'f'opot'raiiliicui  Uureau 

SNew  llrlUin* 
I'ppcr  and  l/)»er('»n«iliit 
.Nova  Scotia,  New  Uruiiswlclc,  Capo  Uretun,  iSc. 


I  8«tu«re  Milw.    |      gqmre  Mllw. 


Moilco 

rcntml  America 

ItuKHiiui  Amerleat 

fiaiiisli  America  t(ireenlund){. 
Total  ntinam  niilea. . . . 


s.isas.s.'H 

!H«,8«0 
104,701 


3,050.398 
1,0S6.KU 

xoa,r>6f 

Sit4,(100 

aso.ooo 


H,0l)-2,»4g| 


'  According  to  Italbt's  estimate  of  tlie  area  of  North  America.  Anotlior  estimate  gires  New  Britain  but  1,800,000  square 
nitles. 

t  M'Cullocli.    Tlie  lute  ( 'anadlan  censin  gives  24'2.482  square  m'les  as  tlie  area  over  wliicli  Jurisdiction  ttactvnlly extended. 

t  Cuikrt  (,'lves  90i,5iK)  kilometres  rarrea.  or  371,611  Miuare  miles. 

!  llrriMiiund,  from  present  Inromiatioii,  would  n|ipenr  to  lie  a  trilateral  Islsnd,  1500  miles  long  and  000  miles  In  Its  great- 
est lircndth.  Itn  firea.  therefore,  can  not  be  greater  tlian  wo  state  above,  (iiilbcrt  gives  the  area  of  Danish  America  3801 
»limre  iiilUa,  and  M't  iilloch  only  l"0,  meaning  only  that  portion  which  has  been  explored. 

i  'rhc  ana  of  the  continent  of  North  America  in  variously  estimated  by  geographers  iit  from  Ave  to  seven  millions  of  square 
mill  a.     (;iiyot  ("  1-^rtli  and  Man")  estimates  it  at  5,472,01)0,  and  that  of  Kurope  at  a,6(*S,000,  exclusively  of  islands. 


Tlio  treaty  of  IS.'il  with  Mexico  settles  flic  bounda- 
ries of  tho  two  republics  as  follows:  "  Kctaining  the 
same  dividing-lino  between  tho  two  Culiforiiias  as  al- 


ready defined  and  established  according  to  the  5th  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  the  limits 
between  tho  two  Hepublics  sliall  be  as  follows :  Begin- 
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ning  in  the  Golf  of  Mexico,  ilireo  leaguet  from  land, 
oppotite  the  moiitli  of  tlio  liio  ()ritii<io,  u  proviited  in 
th«  &th  articla  of  the  treaty  of  Uuadalupo  IlidaiKo ; 
thence,  aa  defined  in  the  Mid  article,  up  the  niiddlu  of 
that  river  to  the  point  where  the  parallel  of  M"  47' 
north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  tlienco  d'je  west  one 
hundred  miles;  thence  south  to  the  parallel  of  31°  'HY 
north  latitude;  tliunco  along  (he  snid  parallel  of  at' 
20'  to  the  11th  meridian  of  l(.n((itude  west  of  (ireen- 
wich ;  thence  in  a  straight  lino  to  a  point  on  the  Colo- 
rado River,  twenty  Knglish  miles  below  the  junction 
of  the  (iila  and  Colorado  Klvers  ;  thence  up  llio  middle 
of  the  said  Kivcr  Cutoradu,  until  it  inter:  vets  the  pres- 
ent line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico." 

For  early  history,  etc.,  of  North  America,  see  iVem 
Knglimd  Magazine,  vii.  llJU;  Ckrutian  hrvirw,  xiv.  OIU; 
AoriA  Ameru-an  lleview,  Ix.xiii.  '210  (K.  Howk.s). 

North  Carolina  lias  l>etwccii  a:i  M  and  U6"  30' 
N.  lat.,  and  between  75''  -15'  and  84°  W.  long,  from 
Greenwich,  and  between  G"  20'  W.,  and  1"  83'  E.  long, 
from  Washington.  Area,  45,500  s<|uare  miles.  Pop- 
ulation in  IT'JO,  393,734;  in  IHOO,  478,103;  in  1810, 
665,500 ;  in  1820,  638,829 ;  in  1830,  738,470 ;  in  1840, 
763,419;  and  in  1860,  808,903. 

PhyiccU  t'taturtt,  etc. — Along  the  entire  coast  of 
thia  State  there  is  •  ridge  of  sand  separated  from  the 
main  land  in  some  places  by  narrow,  and  in  other 
places  by  broad  sounds  and  liays.  The  passages  or 
ioleta  through  it  are  shallow  and  dangerous,  Ocraeokc 
Inlet  being  the  only  one  through  which  vestiels  pass. 
Capes  Hatteras  and  Loulioiit  are  projecting  points  in 
this  belt,  and  off  them,  particularly  the  former,  is  the 
most  dangerous  navigation  on  the  coast  of  the  United 
States.  Cape  Fear  is  on  an  island  off  the  mouth  of 
Ca|)e  Fear  Uiver.  For  CO  or  80  miles  from  the  shore 
the  country  is  level,  the  streams  sluggish,  and  there 
are  many  swamps  and  marshes.  The  soil  is  sandy  und 
poor,  excepting  on  the  margins  of  the  streams,  where 
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it  Is  frequently  yery  fertile.  The  natural  growth  of 
tills  region  is  mostly  thu  pitth-piiie.  This  tree  all'ords 
tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  lumber,  which  constitute  sn 
important  part  of  the  exports  of  the  State.  In  i|,u 
swamps  rice  of  a  fine  <)uality  1*  raised.  Uack  uf  tlio 
Hat  country,  and  extending  to  the  lower  falls  uf  |h« 
rivers,  is  a  Iwit  of  land  aliout  40  miles  wide,  of  a  niud- 
orately  uneven  surface ;  a  sandy  soil,  and  of  which  tlip 
pitch-pine   is  the  prevailing  natural  growth. 

Throughout  tho  Sute  Indian  corn  ia  raisnil,  and  in 
some  parts  considerable  cotton.  In  the  low  cuuntrv, 
grapes,  plums,  blucliberries,  and  strawberries  gruw 
spontaneously ;  and  on  the  intervales  cunes  grow  lux. 
uriantly,  the  leaves  of  which  continuing  green  diiriiif; 
winter  furnish  food  for  cattle.  In  the  elevated  country, 
oak,  walrut,  lime,  and  cherry  trees  of  •  largo  growtli 
abound.  Principal  minerals  coal,  iron,  and  gold,  it 
is  the  only  State  In  tho  Union  where  every  article 
enumerated  in  tho  census  is  produced, 

Hn-eri. — Tho  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  4()0 
miles  long,  navigable  for  small  vessels  tX)  miles ;  linan- 
oke,  Pamlico,  navigable  for  30  miles ;  Tar,  Meuso,  (Jape 
Fear,  the  largest  river  in  the  Slate,  280  miles  Ion*;,  with 
eleven  feet  of  water  to  Wilmington ;  the  Yadkin,  which 
forms  a  part  of  tho  Great  Pedce  in  South  (^arolina. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are,  Ualei);li  the 
capital,  Newborn,  Wilmington,  Fayettoville,  Edenton, 
Elizabeth  City,  Uoaufort,  and  Charlotte.     Un  January 
1st,  1850,  there  were  three  railroads,  with  G31  mill's  of 
track  finished  and  in  operation.    Exports,  1852,  valued 
I  at  t67(i,397.     Imports,  same  year,  $:iUO,4H8.     Tun- 
I  nagc  of  the  State,  1853,  50,375  tons.     The  tirst  per- 
manent settlement  in  this  State  was  on  tho  eastern 
I  bank  of  the  Chowan  River,  aliout  1000,  by  eniij^ranlji, 
:  who,  in  consequence  of  religious  persecution,  Heil  from 
!  Nansemond,  Virginia.     Tho  constitution  of  the  Unilcil 
States  was  adopted   in  c(  'veuticn    November  27lh, 
1789.     Y'cas,  193;  nays,  75. 

ALSO  rnit  nisTKinx  Tonmaoi  m  1921, 1881,  18tl,  and  18B1) 
I,  to  JCLT  1,  ItsM. 


YMISMdiM 

Sept.  30, 18'il 

!«.•« 

1M?;1 

IH'4 

is.:i  

ISJIl 

IsiT 

18W 

I8i» 

1830 

Total  . 

Sept  80,1831 

183i 

1833 

1834 

1SS6 

183« 

1887 

isas 

KW 

1!j40 

Tut»I.. 

SepL30,1Mt 

1K4» 

9inos.,    1S48' 

JuneSn,  IsU 

1H« 

18*1 

1841 

li»48 

I81» 

1800 

Total.. 

Jnoe  80,  ISfil 

I8SS  

1888 

1«M 

I8S8 

1804 


!»4i)>l,llU 
&Sfi.V61 
4S1I.4IT 
MW,733 
MUS'.HI 
IWI,T40 
44T,(l8a 
6.»,499 
604  6.16 
3.iNfi60 


^M'i6,81& 
«S40.eTS 

asN.MO 
4a'i.i>8< 

471.414 
8I9.3ST 

418.416 
&i8.s;d 
.'>44,«ft'i 
4'j!<I.034 
3S7,4H4 

H239,609 " 

$3S3.0M 
344.4M) 
I'l.OW 
•.»H,40I 
3T».II80 
4I4,8W 
884,9I» 
3tO,0-/8 
STO.OTO 
4I6.B01 
$3,303,088 


$4?0,748 
67«,-.'Tfl 
SI4.14'i 

.wi.wr 

433.HI8 
870,174 


Fon)f«. 


2161 
I'rtJ 


7S3 


$4183 

3iU!S 
4U 


1430 

1tOI» 

!i71 

vn 


$1347 

4123 


TuOl. 


|MHI,V44 
6S5B61 
♦<'.'.4I7 
5v<.T;13 
663..,'.H) 
6sl,T4il 
449.'i37 
6 '3,747 
6frl.&tl0 

a;)S).M3 


$6,lJ'J,TO(t 
342.041 

4;»i,uu6 
471.400 
319.3^ 
429,SM 
661.796 

427,9ifl 

8«7^4'*4_ 

*4,J49,'rtS 

$3'U.0S« 
S44.0,'M 
171,099 
JWl,401 
879,900 
414  39S 
284.919 
34'1,0'M 
270,076 
410.ft01 


$3,303, 0t>8 

$481,095 
670,399 
314.143 
801.897 
4.t1.HIH 
87e,l74 


Tolsl. 


$200,073 
26S,7fll 
1N3,|iriH 
466.  H30 
311.81  >8 
807,615 
2707.11 
26S6in 
t«>3,847 
221,092 
■$i;SM78J6 

$194,366 
■216.  IH4 
1»S,7M 
222,472 
211,981 
197,110 
'271.fl'23 
290, 4<« 
229,233 

■$2;^bT6,«60~ 

$2211,360 
11*7, 4"4 
1  IO,liT0 
2(J0,I42 
280.470 
242«.'»'» 
142  H44 
I95.S14 
113,146 
323,8'.t2 


$1,976,247 

$200,931 
3II0.4S8 
2T1,23S 
312,6,13 
243,0H3 
274,960 


TowDsif  CUswd 


Aai«rU«B, 


37,343 
80  300 
24  716 
4ii,44il 
4I.I3'J 
4S6SS 
.'!0,0S3 
44.II6I> 
61,942 
30,51)2 


3',«1,V03 

80,460 
26.272 
37,0ol 
36,1141 
82.541 
8l.l>64 
38,L86 
20,541 
43,6i& 
88.130 

"885;5777 

39,S28 
3i*,ns 
30,411 
36,470 
39,757 
!iS,471 
3I,8S7 
37  ■.^s^ 
20.1130 
r)(i,739 


u47,60:} 

28,420 
40,038 
29,29-1 
26,5S1 
30.729 
27,571 


Foraign, 


100 
1,208 

968 
4,447 
8,454 
3,.10S 
8,104 
1,352 
1.51'J 
1,772 


21,5&4 

1,990 
8419 

4,92t 
4.488 
a.27S 
6.U6S 
4,045 
8,496 
7,WB 
8,029 


4.1,126 

8,184 
2  69S 
1,292 
4,II6S 
5,170 
3,791 
2,449 
4,322 
8,880 
11,49:1 


42,247 

1.3,!'flS 
13,061 
8611 
6,.61 
4,9  tS 
4,237 
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13,370 


16,2n 


KlirolMud 
UlrtHHil. 


l<j,K<;i 


u,<m 


10,9'>« 


1?,790 


17,623 


82,983 


*  Nine  month   to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  begins  Juljr  1, 1843. 
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I'rineipat  Porta. — Rcaiifort,  nt  the  mouth  of  Novrport 
KiviT,  is  fmnoiK  an  ponsenain);  tliu  flnpnt  harlmr  on  the 
nouthern  Atlantic  «ea-hoartl.  It  will  Ijb  IIia  caAtcrn 
teriiiliiiia  of  the  Atlanlii'  anri  North  ('nrnlina  railroad, 
which,  when  hiiilt,  will  open  to  its  commerce  nn  im- 
inep!<e  interior  ref;ion,  hitherto  jiolnteil  from  the  coaxt. 
Thd  impediment  in  the  growth  of  thin  plnre  up  to  this 
lime  ha^  been  in  the  want  of  Internal  facilities  for 
comnierce.  The  tonnage  of  Heciifort,  in  1860,  w«h 
Id'.il  ton".  Wilmington,  city,  port  of  entry,  titnated 
on  the  left  liaiik  of  Cape  Fear  Kiver,JnHt  Im>Iow  th.!  ron- 
lliicni-e  of  the  northeast  and  northwest  lirnnches,  nhoiit 
thiriy-llve  miles  from  the  «eu.  It  Is  well  situated  for 
irnile,  Imt  the  location  is  accounted  unhealthy.  The 
harl)or  admits  v-essels  of  BIK)  tons,  hut  the  entrance  has 
(J  dangerous  shoal.  Opposite  tin'  town  are  two  inlands, 
dividing  the  river  Into  three  channels.  They  afl'oril  the 
finest  rice-llelds  in  the  State.  In  IHI!),  two  hundred 
liiiildings  were  destroyed  by  fire,  n  loss  of  *(1,0<)(I,(X>0. 
The  tonnage  In  186(1  was  21,120  tons,— S"n  SiTlh 
Am'rivnn  Rrrinr,  xxiv.  1««;  xii.  21(i  (.1.  Sf.\i(KH); 
American  Jnurnnl  nf  Srimrr,  xlil.  .tHB;  Soulhrm  lie- 
rieir,  i.  2S,'i;  Pk  Bow's  ff^riw,  ii.  .'JO,  \m. 

Northwest  FasBage.  The  attempt  to  discover 
a  northwest  passage  wns  made  by  a  Portuguese  named 
t'ortereal,  about  A.n.  l.'iOO.  It  wns  attempted  by  the 
English  In  16.W;  and  the  piojeot  was  greatly  encour- 
aged liy  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1.W5,  in  which  yenr  n 
company  was  associated  in  London,  and  wns  called  the 
"Fellowship  for  the  Discovery  of  the  Northwest  I'as- 
jape."  From  1745  until  1818,  Parliament  offered 
£20,nOO  for  this  discovery.  In  1«18,  the  reward  was 
modilied  liy  proposing  that  ClOtK)  should  be  paid  when 
elth^T  ItO",  120°,  or  IHn"  W.  long,  should  be  passed: 
one  of  which  payments  was  made  to  .Sir  E.  Pnrry. 
For  their  Inliors  in  the  voyages  enumerated  in  the  ll»t 
btliitr,  I'arrv,  Franl<lin,  Uoss,  Back,  and  Kichardson, 
wore  knighted.  Tlie  honor  of  completing  the  norlb- 
wpst  pas.-iagc  is  due  to  Captain  M't.'lnrc,  who  sailed  in 
the  Iiimlii/alor  in  company  with  Commodore  Collinson 
in  the  Kiilerprisf,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
January  20,  1850.  On  September  C  he  discovered 
high  land,  which  he  named  Haring'.s  Land  ;  on  the  9th 
other  land,  wl'ich  he  named  after  Prince  Albert;  on 
the  iJilth  tlie  ship  was  frozen  in.  Entertainin.'?  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  waters  in  which  the  Inresligalnr 
then  lay  communicated  with  Barrow's  Straits,  ho  set 
out  on  October  21,  with  a  few  men  in  a  sledgo,  to  test 
his  views.  On  Octol)er  2t!  lie  reudu'd  Point  Kussol 
(7;i'  111'  N.  lat.  Ill"  11'  W.  long.),  where  from  nn  ele- 
vation of  000  feet  he  saw  Parry  or  Melville  Sound  be- 
neath them.  The  strnit  connecting  the  Pucilic  ond 
Atlantic  Oceans  he  named  after  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
The  Jnceslirialdr  was  the  (Irst  ship  whldi  traversed  the 
Polar  Sea  from  Behring's  Straits  to  Baring  Island. 
Intelligence  of  this  discovery  was  brought  to  England 
by  (.'onnnodore  Inglefield,  and  the  admiralty  chart  was 
pulilished  Octolwr  11,  18,5;).  Captain  M'Clure  returned 
to  England  September,  18,54.  On  Juno  19,  1866,  a 
si'-it  conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons  wns  ap- 
pointed, on  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  Mackinnon,  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  M'Clure  and  bis  companions.  Sir 
G.  Back,  Sir  James  Ross,  Sir  U.  T.  Murcbison,  and 
Captiiins  M'Clure,  Kellett,  and  Collinson,  were  cx- 
aniim  d.  The  report  was  received  Jnly  20,  in  which 
the  committee  recommend  that  X500O  be  paid  to 
Captnin  M'Clure,  and  X6000  be  distributed  between  the 
ofhceri  and  crew. 

1M3.  Sir  Hugh  Wlllonghby's  cipertltlon  to  find  a  nnrtliwest 
passage  to  China,  aatled  from  the  Thames,  May  20. 

IKTS.  Sir  Martin  Frobliiher'a  attempt  to  And  a  northwest  pas- 
MRe  to  (^hlna. 

158.5.  Ciiplain  Davis's  expedition  to  find  a  northwest  passage. 

1A94.  llanintz'soxpedUion. 

1602.  Weymouth  and  KnlKht's. 

1610.  Iluilaon's  voyages  i  the  last  undertaken  (see  ffui/«an' 8 
Boi/.) 

1612.  Sir  Thomas  Button's 

I 


1818. 


1819. 


1820. 


1610.  Daflln't — S.'e  Itafin'n  Itay. 

1)1111.  Koie'a  pxiH-ilitloii. 

[A  nuuiber  of  enterprliies  undertakap  \J  Ttrloils  s«ii|)trlH 

'""•"""•■J  .      :i     .:     •...■(     „^.,l.  . 

1742.  Middliitun's  cxpodlllon. 

lT4fl.  Muoro's  and  Hniltirn.  ' 

ITffi).  Hearne's  liind  expcdtllon. 
UTS.  llaptain  IMilpps,  afU'rward  lord  Mulgrare,  his  expedl- 

tiuii, 
1776.  Captain  Cook  In  the  BMtalutian  and  IHteovery,  July. 
I78'J.  Maokunziu'*  expedition. 
\TX.  Capltlu  Dunoaii'ii  \u)'aKe. 

1706.  The  Uiieoverii,  Cuptaiu  Vancouver,  returned  from  a 
voyago  of  survey  and  dlscovury  on  the  northwest 
coast  of  America,  Heptember  24. 
1815.  Lieutenant  Kotzebue'a  expedition,  Oetoher. 
1S18.  Captain  Bnehan'aand  Lieutenant Kranklin'a expedition 
in  the  Oorothfa  and  TrmL 
Captain  Itosa  and  Lieutenant  I'arry,  in  the  tmbtUa  and 

Alexander. 
Llrulcnants  Parr)  and  Llddun,  In  the  Uecla  and  Ori- 

l>rr,  .May  4. 
They  return  to  Ixllh,  NoTcmlM-r  8. 
I'^II.  Capiains  i'arry  and  Lyon,  in  the  Furff  and  Hteia, 

Mays. 

1824.  Caplnin  Parry's  third  expedition  with  the  Uecla,  May  8. 

182ti,  Captains  1  rankllii  and  Lyun,  after  having  attempted  a 

lan<i  cx,.<)dltlun,  a<jain  lull  it'uni  Liverpool,  Feb.  16. 

1827.  ('uptuln  Parry,  again  in  the  Uecla,  sails  from  Deptford, 

March  2^. 
182T.  And  returns,  October  6. 

1833.  Captnin  Ross  arrived  at  Hull,  on  hil  return  from  his 
arctic  expedition,  after  an  absence  of  four  year::,  and 
when  all  iiope  uf  liia  return  bad  Iwon  nearly  aban- 
doned, (  ctuber  18. 
Captain  Uack  and  bin  companions  arrived  at  Liverpool 
from  theif  perilous  Arctic    Land    Kxpedlllon,  after 
having  visited  the  Great  Fixh  Itlver,  and  examined 
its  course  to  the  Polar  Seas,  September  8. 
Captain  Hack  sailed  from  Chatham  In  command  of  His 
Majcty's  ship  Terror,  on  an  exploring  adventure  to 
Auger  llivrr.     [Captain  llacli,  in  the  month  of  Ua- 
cuniber,  1835,  was  awanlcd,  by  the  Geogntpbical  So- 
ciety, the  king's  annual  premium  for  bU  polar  dis- 
covoiles  and  enterprise,  Juno  21.] 
Dease  and  Hhnps'n  traverje  the  intervening  space  be- 
tween the  discoveries  of  Koss  and  Parry,  and  establish 
that  there  is  a  northwest  passage,  October. 
1S45.  Sir  Jolm  Franklin  and  Captain  Crozier,  in  the  Erebui 

and  Terror,  leave  Kngiand,  May  24. 
1S49.  (.'nptiiin  Koss  rctum-id  fh>m  an  unsuccessful  expedition 

in  search  of  Tranlclln. 
iSSO.  Another  expedition  (one  aent  out  by  Lady  Franklin)  In 
search  of  Sir  Jolm  F^rankllii,  consisting  of  two  vessels, 
sailed  from  Englard,  April-May. 
1860.  Still  another,  consisting  of  two  vessels,  the  Adtnnreand 
Hescue,  liberally  purchased  fur  the  purpose  by  Henry 
Urlnnell,  a  Now  York  racrcliant,  and  manned  at 
Government  cost  from  the  United  States  navy,  under 
command  of  Lieutenant  Ukj  Uavcn,  aailed  from  New 
York,  May. 
1860.  Commanders  Collinson  and  M'Clure,  in  the  Unterpriie 
and  Inventi'jator,  sailed  eastward  in  search  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  January  20. 
1850.  Northwest  Passage  discovered  by  M'Clure,  October  24. 
1S5;1.  The  second  American  Arctic  Expedition  left  New  York 
in  search  of  ISir  John  Franklin,  and  for  the  purposes 
of  science.  May  31. 
1855.  M'CInro  returned  to  England  in  October,  1S64,  and  Col- 
linson In  May. 
— Sec  .4  mcnciin  .loumnl  of  Science,  x.  138  (Isaac  Lea); 
S'urth  American  Herieie,  Ixix.  1.  (Fi)Kc:k);   Hcnt's 
Mi-rchanfs  Magazine,  iii.  62 ;  Kitinburyh  Reriew,  xxx. 
1,  xlviii.  42,"!;  American  (iuarterlij,  iii.  605;  Quarterly 
liiriew,  xvi.  145,  xxi.  213,  xxv.  176,  xxx.  231,  Ivi.  1. 

Norway,  kingdom  of  (Swcd.  NOrrige,  Ger.  Nor- 
wrgen),  a  country  of  Northern  Europe,  united  to  the 
crown  of  Sweden,  and  forming  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula,  capital  Christiana.  It 
extends  from  Cape  Lindesnacs,  lat.  67°  67'  8 ",  to  the 
North  Capo,  lat.  71°  10'  8"  N.,  and  between  long.  4°  50' 
and  31°  15'  E.  The  mountains  of  Norway  contain  rich 
minerals ;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  transport  and  the 
want  of  fuel,  mining  industry  is  but  little  developed. 
The  only  mines  in  operation  are  thoso  of  silver,  cupper. 
Iron,  cobalt,  and  chrome.     The  chief  product  is  iron. 
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ihe  mines  of  which  arc  situated  inoatly  in  tho  Gulf  cf 
Christiana;  the  silver  mine  of  Konsberg  is  at  present 
one  of  the  richest  in  Europe,  and,  next  to  tlie  copper 
mine  of  Roraas,  the  most  important  in  tho  kingdom. 

Manufactures,  properly  so  called,  scarcely  exist  in 
Norway.  Brandy  distilleries  and  saw-mills  are  the 
ouly  extensive  l>ranche8  cf  industry ;  next  to  theao  are 
forges  and  metal  fuundories,  tlic  prtxluce  of  which  is  ex- 
ported in  a  raw  stale,  except  what  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  at  KOnigslivrf;,  and  in  the  manufactures 
of  iron  ware  and  nails.  Tho  manufacture  of  cloth, 
linen,  and  cotton,  as  well  as  the  preparation  of  sl<ins 
and  leather,  are  almost  entirely  domestic.  The  otlicr 
manufactures  comprise  those  of  glass,  paper,  oil,  gun- 
powder, soap,  tobacco,  and  sugar  retining.  The  princi- 
pal forests  are  in  the  interior;  the  timber  is  fellod  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and  is  conveyed  over  tin-  snow  to 
the  coast.  Holland  is  now  the  chief  market  fur  Nor- 
wegian timber.  Fish  is  exported  from  all  tho  towns 
1.1  the  west  coa.st,  but  Itergen  is  the  chief  entrepot. 
The  most  important  brauchcs  of  this  trade  are  'Iricd 
llsh  and  salted  herrings.  Tliu  export  uf  mineral  prod- 
ucts is  less  than  miglit  In  expected,  from  the  numlier 
of  mines;  the  pri.icipal  are  iron,  copper,  and  silver. 
The  chief  imports  are  salt,  graiii,  and  colonial  produce. 
Commerce  in  the  interior  of  the  ooimtry  is  greatly  im- 
peded for  want  of  means  of  coniinunieation ;  none  of 
the  rivers  at:  navigaldo  except  near  thi^ir  mouths. 
Good  roads  exist  or.ly  f)etwenn  the  towns  of  the  south 
coast  and  the  principal  valleys  in  Nonllaiid  and  Fin- 
mark  ;  the  usii.'il  communication  is  l>y  sea.  Amonj^ 
the  numerous  islands  on  the  west  c.<ast,  there  are  vio- 
lent and  irregular  currents,  which  render  tho  coast  navi- 
gation dangerous.  Among  these  is  the  celebrated  Mat  l- 
slrom,  or  Moskeiia's-Strom,  the  danger  from  which  has 
l)een  greatly  exaggerated,  since  it  can  at  nearly  all 
times  Im!  passed  over  evtn  by  open  boats.  Ret;idiir 
communieations  have  luceessivcly  been  establisheii  be- 
tween the  principal  towns  of  the  coast  from  Christians 
to  Hammerfcst,  and  steam  vessel,"  ply  in  tlioUulf  of 
Christiana,  and  on  the  lakes  of  MiOscn  and  Tyriliord. 
Norway  has  a  national  discount  bank,  established  1x17, 
which  has  the  exclusive  right  of  issuing  pap-r  money. 

COMMKBCX  OP   NOBWAT  IN    ISBi'i. 
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Owing  to  tho  diiBculty  of  transport,  all  the  seats  of 
industry,  and  tho  only  towns,  are  on  tho  coast,  and 
chiclly  on  tho  Uulf  of  Christiana.  Ship-building  ig 
actively  carried  on  in  the  porta.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  conmierce  of  Norway  consisted  exclusively  in  the 
exportation  of  tisli,  and  this  is  still  tho  most  iniportaat 
article  of  trade.  Next  to  this  is  the  export  of  tiuiber 
vhich  was  commenced  by  the  Dutch  in  the  sixteenth 
t';!itury;  and,  lastly,  the  products  of  the  mines  and 
metal  forges.  Tho  timber  exported  annually  amounts 
j  to  2U0,U<H>  lostcs,  value  1, 086,1)00  specie  dollars. 

Norway  possesses  nearly  tlie  same  natural  advant- 
I  ages  as  Sweden.    Tho  inliabit«nts  are  chietly  cmpluved 
I  in  the  breeding  of  horsus,  sheep,  goats,  and  the  rein- 
i  deer ;  cultivating  snmll  farms,  tishing,  mining,  and  such 
i  other  occupations  as  a  country  ricii  in  its  forests  and 
I  mineralii,  and  cnjoyiug  a  favorable  position  for  cum- 
j  mcrce,  usually  atl'ords.     Historians  represent  the  an- 
cient navigation  anil  trade  of  Norway  as  beiui;  in  a 
j  highly  flourishing  condition,  especially  wlien  iis  lowus 
I  in  the  twelfth  century,  joined  tho  Ilanseatic  Lea^;ue, 
As  early  as  1217,  Kngland  concluded  a  treaty  (lUu  lirsc 
!  she  ever  made  with  a  foreign  power)  wilh  Norway 
\  stipulating  an  entire  reciprocity  of  trade  liotivecn  the 
j  two  countries.     Tlie  trade  of  Norway  has  alwavs  cou- 
;  sl.«tcd  of  the  infcrchunge  of  tho  produce  of  her  lurusls 
j  of  her  copper  and  iron  mines,  and  of  her  lishcrie.s,  for 
I  such  articles  as  she  required  from  foreign  countries. 
The  principal  sea-ports  are  Ucrgcn,  Tromllieini,  Clnis- 
tiana,  Hammerfest,  and  its  oiitport  Wardeehuus.    Den- 
.  mark  occupies  the  lirst  rank  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Nur- 
'  way.     So  nmch  of  its  trade  passes  throiigli  tlio  porLsof 
.  this  country,  particularly  Altonn,  that  Denmark  may 
bejustly  considered  tho  commercial  cntrepotof  Nunvav, 
!  Its  commercial  relations  with  nearly  ail  tli"  countries 
\  of  Europe  are  conducted  tlirough  Uieso  ports;  and  it  was 
not  until  during  the  recent  troubles  in  the  dueiiies  of 
')enmark  tliat  Norway  manifested  any  disposition  to 
export  direct  from  tho  producing  country.     The  niari- 
I  time  industry  of  the  Norwegians  constitutes  tlie  euiii- 
j  merci.d  bond  uhi>  h  unites  them  with  Dcnuiaik,    ,Sne- 
den,  on  the  other  liand,  being  separated  from  tlie  mure 
I  |iopulous    and  industrious    divisions    of  Norwuv   by 
mountainous  and  sterile  territories,  ncee,'>^^rilv  euri- 
I  tines  her  commercial  relations  with  tliu  slslir  kiii|r- 
I  dom  to  the  suutbern  frontier  or  tho  coast;  ami,  m 
their  priiiei|ial  productions  are  generally  similar,  tlie&e 
:  relHiions   an  not  susceptiblo  of  any  great  devclup- 
I  meiit. 

:  The  Ilanse  Towns  have  long  been  the  prituip.il  cn- 
trepi'its  for  tlio  commercial  movements  of  the  nurtli  of 
Kurope,  Thu  relations  uf  Hamburg  with  Norwuv  uro, 
even  at  this  day,  considerable;  but  for  tlio  pa.^t  iVw 
years  tley  bavu  been  stationary,  with  rullur  ,i  ile- 
creasing  teiuleiicy.  With  Kngland,  on  the  otiier  hand, 
(he  trade  of  'Norway  is  becoming  more  iinporlaiit  evir; 
year.  This  is  mainly  owing  to  tho  lilicral  ciiniiiieri.'liil 
i-ystem  of  the  furmer  country,  under  wliieh  Nniuay  ii. 
enabled  to  compete  with  llritish  culunial  posse.-.Mius,  In 
America,  in  Hupplying  the  iirilihli  markets  wiih  lliu 
varieilprod  i'tluns  of  lirr  forests.  Kraueuaiid  ilollaiij 
rbietly  import  into  the  markets  of  Norway  colorii.il  o; 
raw  produce;  but  lU'ltlier  if  lliosu  ciniiilrius  timl,  in 
Nurnegian  markets,  a  prolitablu  exilianiru  lor  liicir 
niapufaetures  :  Holland,  liecause  she  has  but  frw  :  uiid 
I'rance,  for  thu  reason  that  her  works  of  art  ami  la>t« 
aru  too  costly,  and  periiaps  not  very  well  iicln|ilicl  to 
meet  the  wants  of  a  people  wbosi'  cold  anil  inlius|iiluhle 
climate,  a*,  well  as  tlieir  maritime  occupaliuus,  would 
seem  to  demand  the  coarser  quulitics  of  iiiauulailuris. 
From  ollicial  doi^umitnts  re<-ontly  publislied,  it  itpiiiarn 
that  in  IHiH  the  population  of  Norway  was  l.'jmi.iiiii) 
souls:  th»ir  merrhant  marine  coiinteil  illDO  vcs^t-ls, 
measuring  anaggregateof -'10,000  tons,  and  etnploving 
l(i,.'MH)  (KTsons  as  oflicers  and  crows.  This  would  ,'lvo 
to  Norway  one  vessel  for  every  ;!,V2  iiiliiibilaiils  und 
make  every  seventy-third  subject  a  sullur,     .At  th« 
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same  pnrioil,  tho  total  merchant  marine  of  France  con- 
siiitnd  of  14,2iti>  vctscla,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
CTO.UUO  tons. 

With  tho  United  States  tlie  trade  of  Norway  is  oliiefly 
indirect.  Tobacco  and  cotton  are  the  principal  articles 
of  Aiix^rican  produce  whicn  enter  into  the  consumption 
and  inaiiufncturcs  of  the  Norwegians.  The  restrictive 
cliarui'tcr  of  the  tariff  of  Norway,  however,  lilce  that  of 
lier  sistor  Icingdom,  and  the  fallacious  principles  on 
wbicli  lior  fiscal  and  commercial  legislation  has  been  so 
Iq,,^  maintained,  must  ever  prove  an  insuperable  ob- 
eti<jlo  to  the  expansion  of  her  foreign  trade,  and  tho 
consequent  development  of  her  vast  internal  resources. 
So  loiif?  as  Nonvay  adheres  to  the  now  generally  obso- 
lete idi^a  tliat  tlie  best  way  to  raise  rovenuo  and  relieve 
the  luiul-owncr  is  to  levy  high  duties  "n  aV  goods  im- 
iiortuil  into  tlie  country,  so  long  will  hur  relations  with 
l'urai!;n  countries  be  limited  to  the  exchange  of  such 
crtiL'Ics  of  necessity  as  can  not  be  elsewhere  procured. 
'i  lie  lU'cliiie  which  her  iron  trade  has  experienced  during 
the  tV'W  years  past,  both  in  England  and  the  United 
States,  will  necessarily  compel  flie  government  of  Swe- 
den and  Norway  to  loolc  for  a  market  in  France ;  and 
it  is  understood  tliat  tho  latter  government  is  not  averse 
losncl.  amelioration  of  her  torirt' as  will  open  hermarli- 
us  10  lliis  great  staple  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  by  a 
material  reduction  of  herprcsent  seventy  per  cent,  duty 
on  iron.  The  only  e(|iiivalent,  however,  which  could 
salisl'v  Trance  for  so  liberal  a  coneesbion  would  be  n 
total  eliange  in  tho  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tariflTs,  by 
which  her  own  manufactures  could  enter  tlio  ports  of 
the  united  kingdom,  and  lind  n  prolitable  as  well  as  a 
ready  market.  Nor  could  such  n  cliangu  in  any  r.  an- 
ncr  have  an  injurious  etl'ect  upon  the  mnnafacturing 
indnstrv  of  eillier  of  these  countries,  as  tlie  great  de- 
mand would  be  for  such  heavy  and  coarse  manufac- 
tures as  are  most  needed  in  so  northern  a  latitude,  and 
which  never  have  been,  and  pevhaps  never  will  be,  suc- 
cessfully manufactured  in  Sweden  or  Norway — at  least, 
to  anv  extent  approximating  the  great  consumption  of 
the  kin(,'doin.  Such  a  result  would  extend  its  benelits 
to  otlier  countries  'losidcs  France;  and  if,  in  addition 
to  a  rcmodilication  of  tnc  Swedish  and  Norwegian  tar- 
itfs  in  respect  of  nianufictnres,  the  present  exorbitant 
ecnt-pcr-ceiit.  duties  on  American  tobacco  were  liberal- 
ly reduced,  tho  trodc  between  the  United  States  and 
Sweden  and  Norway  would  be  materially  benefited, 
and  exports  and  jmports,  direct  between  the  two  coun- 
tries, larRely  augmented. 

Tiio  Norwegian  tariff  differs,  in  many  essential  par- 
ticulars, Irom  that  of  Sweden.  Its  range  is  consider- 
ably lower,  and,  owing  to  this  fact,  and  to  tlio  advant- 
r,j;c3  resulting  from  dillerent  ifcights,  it  will  be  found 
(lor  instance)  that  tobacco  blades  may  be  imported  into 
Norway  at  a  rate  nearly  8a.8  per  cent.  less  than  into 
Sweden,  llie  oppressive  systemoftietil ions  valuation, 
in  praetiee  in  llie  Swedish  custom-houses,  is  unlinown 
in  the  sister  kinjcdoni ;  and,  besides,  greater  considera- 
tion is  shown  to  the  poorer  inhal>itanls  of  remote  prov. 
inees.  At  ItroiKi  and  Trounsoe,  in  the  northern  part 
of  Norway,  many  articles  ar«>  admitted  at  lialf  nUcg  of 
duty;  anil  at  llammcrfest  and  other  remote  ports  the 
duty  is  ultogellier  remitted.  This  coiisiderntion  is  not 
shown  totlie  Inhabitants  of  far-off  pmvinces  in  Sweden; 
indeed,  in  districts  no  farther  off  than  Dalccarlia  many 
necessaries  of  life,  which  the  country  can  not  supply  to 
them,  must  bo  purchased,  if  at  all,  by  the  poorer  peas- 
antry, with  tho  adilltionnl  costs  nf  iiilam'.  transpor'ation 
and  the  coast  navigation  of  the  (lulf  of  I'  tlinia.  The 
tarill  nowin  operation  came  in  force  on  Ja:  nary  1,  IHo."), 
anil  will  expin'  on  the  31st  December,  1H57.  The  du- 
ties on  tobacco  have  been  raised  nearly  to  the  level  of 
those  of  .'Sweden.  The  latiPr,  upon  tobacco  blades,  is 
still  one  cent  (Mr  pound  higher.  The  augmentation  of 
the  duty  on  this  staple  of  the  United  Slates  was,  doubt- 
less, designed  as  un  additional  argument  in  any  ncgol!«- 
tioiia  which  might  be  proposed  by  the  government  of 


Sweden  ar  1  Norway  relative  to  the  iron  duties  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  brief  summary  is  presented  of  tlie  new 
tariff.  It  will  show  the  duties  levied  on  certain  Amer- 
ican produce  by  tho  old  and  new  Norwegian  tarill's: 

Tobacco. — (Stem  and  blade),  raised  from  !>  to  C  skil- 
lings  per  II).  The  skilling  is  nearly  equivalent  to  one 
cent. 

ifice.— Unchanged ;  namely,  80  bkillings  per  borrel 
(In  liusk),  or  1  i  skillings  per  lb.,  without  hu.sk  or  ground. 
Cotton.— Ravr,   unchanged;    one -half  skilling   per 
pound. 

Maize,  Jin^rounrf.— Lowered  from  72  skillings  to  16 
skillings  per  tocnde  (barrel  of  nearly  four  bushels). 

Maize,  i/round. — Lowered  from  10  skillings  to  7^  skil- 
lings ])cr  lispund  (17-6  lbs.  avoirdupois). 

Wheat. — Unchanged;  72  skillings  per  barrel  (to- 
cnde). 

Flow. — 16  skillings  per  lispund. 
The  principal  ports  of  Norway  are  Christ'.ana,  Ber- 
gen, and  Hunimerfcsf,  or  Alton  Hammer''';*.,  the  chief 
])ort  of  Kinmark.     Christiana  is  a  deep  t  a-port,  hn" 
iiig  at  all  seasons  from  six  to  seven  fathoms  depth  of 
water  close  to  the  (juay.     It  i.s  the  capital  of  Norway ,^ 
and  has  some  few  fabrics  of  woolen,  glass,  hardware, 
soap,  leather,  cordage,  tobaci  o,  etc.     The  deals  of  this 
port  have  ever  been  celebrated.     Its  'rnde  Im."  flour- 
ished as  far  back  as  179'2,  in  which  year  the  number  of 
ships  arrived  was  521,  of  which  518  cleared  with  ear- 
goes  of  deals.    Bergen  has  a  safe  and  deep  harbor  close 
to  the  town,  but  a  pilot  is  necessary  for  vcs.scls  enter- 
ing or  departing,  on  account  of  the  numerous  rocks. 
It  has  a  few  manufactories  of  tobacco  and  cartheii-v.  are, 
several  vope-works  and  distilleries,  ship-yards,  forges, 
and  other  establishments  of  ordinory  handiei.ift.     Its 
fisheries,  however,  are  its  chief  resource,  and  its  Ibrcign 
trade  Is  principally  confined  to  Hamburg.    Hamiiicrfest 
has  an  extensive  trade,  chiefly  with  Knglaiul,  tbrongh 
tho  port  of  Hamburg.     Its  exports  are  copper,  dried 
stock-fish,  salted  fish, fish-oil, rein-<leer  skins,  buckskins, 
walrus  hides  and  teeth,  feathers,  fox  and  other  skins, 
etc.     Finniark  bus  always  enjoyed  a  high  di^reo  of 
eoinniercial  prosperity.     Its  revenues   ixceed  its  ex- 
penditures by  upward  of  two  millions  of  dollars.     Its 
chief  wealth  depends  upon  its  lislieries,  a  source  of  re- 
nuiiierativo  industry  that  never  fails.     For  centuries 
back,  observes  Maegregor,  not  a  pingle  example  can 
bo  given  of  n  total  failure.     The  value  uf  tl'  esc  fisheries 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  in  five  years,  end- 
ing with  lK4l,tlie  produce  of  cod,  selh,  and  halibut  was 
about  500,000  tons,  and  20,000  barrels  of  oil,  independ- 
ently of  what  was  taken  ly  the  Russians. 

C'oarse  cottons  and  woolens  are  well  ndnpled  for  the 
markets  of  Norway,  more  especinlly  of  Fiiimark;  but 
the  commercial  jiiivileges  reserved  to  Kussia,  by  treaty, 
have  hitherln  secured  to  that  power  the  monopoly  of 
this  trade.  Her  liiicn.i,  raven's-duek,  and  various  other 
ninnufactures,  arc  udmltted  ficc  into  FInmark :  while 
duties,  varying  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost 
price,  are  interposed  on  similar  manufactures  of  other 
foreign  countries. 

Were  cottons  and  woolens  admitted  even  at  a  moder- 
ate duty,  Ain>:rieau  and  British  manufactures  of  that 
descriptiini  would  soon  supersede  the  almost  general 
use  of  Kussian  fabrics. 

Tho  present  condition  of  the  trade  of  Norway  may 
be  ;;nthered  from  the  following  summary:  Nu'iilicr  of 
vessels  from  all  countries  entered  in  IHaO,  t<512,  nicns- 
uring  ill  tho  aggregate  l,!"!,.")!!!  tons;  of  these  there 
were  Norwegian,  6;U8  vessels,  of  881,320  tons.  From 
the  I'liited  States  there  arrived  but  nine  vessels — seven 
carrying  2654  tons  of  nv-'rchgndise,  iind  two  being  in 
ballast — all  under  the  Norwegian  flag.  The  principal 
countries  of  departure  of  nearly  all  tho  others  were  Kn- 
glnnd.  Holland,  and  Prussia. 

During  tho  same  yea ',  there  cleared  from  Norwegian 
ports  847!l  vessels,  measuring  1,  I82,:W2  tuns.    Of  these 
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thcro  were  destined  for  the  United  States  31  vessels, 
floating  13,178  tons  of  mercliandiso ;  80  beinff  under  the 
Norwegian  fla({,  and  one  beinjc  foreign.  From  these 
flijures.  It  will  lie  seen  that  there  arrived  fron»  Norway 
in  the  United  States  31  vessels,  carrjing  13,178  tons  of 
NorHCgian  prodiicis,  against  nine  cleared  from  the 
United  States  for  Norway  with  American  products  to 
the  amount  of  "2064  tons;  or  a  ditference  of  Ti  vi'sscls 
and  10,624  tons  of  merchandise  against  the  United 
States  in  the  direct  trade  with  Norway.  The  restrio- 
live  tari.T  regulations  of  the  latter  country  will  readily 
account  for  this  great  inequality.  In  W.W,  Norway 
imported  upward  of  1,700,000  lbs.  of  cotton.  In  185-.', 
the  total  importation  of  cotton  amounted  in  value  (•• 
1,927, i')60  francs;  viz.:  from  Great  Itritnin,  1,071,200 
fraii'-s.  I'rom  the  United  Slates,  »i60, 700  francs;  tVom 
other  places,  20u,(it>0  francs ;  making  a  total  of  l,l»27,r)(')0 
frnia-.i,  or  $2G0,-';!(i  40.  In  18,"iO,  tlion>  were  iniporti-d 
into  Norway  ;l,00(),000  lbs.  of  tobacco,  8,000,000  llis.  of 
sugar,  0,600,001)  lbs.  of  coffee.  During  the  sauu!  year 
the  efi'ectivu  merchant  marine  of  Norway  consisted  of— 
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fur  the  compirative  ttatemenl  of  the  commene  uf  the 
L'i>iti(l  ISiatiS  irith  ^iretleii  anil  .\</rwa;/,  ixhihilin;/  th'' 
riii'«(  of  isfiiirta  to  imd  imports f mm  emh  couiilri/,  omi 
the  toniMi/c  of  .Inu'iiian  iiiiii  if  Sutilitk  ami  .\'orwtg'uiH 
vtsnla  aifiiiiii)  f IIIIII  ««<.'  ilipirtiiii/  to  itirh  comitn/, 
ihiii'ii)  the  jf(ir.<  tleiii/niilft,  see  Swkoks. — Edinhimih 
Jieirir,  Ixv.  21,  xxii.  I4.'>,  xxili.  Jll;  Westmitulfr  Jli- 
viiir,  x.wii.  1G4;  A'orfA  JhitUh  litviiw,  ix.  3'.»;  Qiiar- 
terlij  AVn'iir,ii.  104  ;  J- rami;  xxiii.  47h;  AinericiinQiiar- 
terl-j  lligialer,  xiv.  1  IK ^Itev.  lit.  liAlltli) ;  Hunts Mer- 
chanl'i  .^/ai/iiuiii;  xvi.  138. 

Notaries  Public,  i'hu  origin  of  that  class  of 
public  otIioerH  now  called  notaries  piiblio  may  be 
truicd  as  fur  back  as  the  ancient  Koman  litpublU', 
although  their  fiimilous  now  are  dillcrciit.  Wc 
fin.l,  at  the  lime  of  the  liepublio,  irnhir  and  lihrarii. 
wiio  were  pulilli-  wcretarl  i.  The  private  Hecr^!taril■^ 
were  called  ucrplora,  and  also  imtarii,  if  tliey  were 
slidrt-haiid  writers,  which  service  was  frequently  per- 
foriiicd  by  slaves.  The  public  secretaries  were  those 
whiiMi  the  autliuritles  of  state  appointed  and  paid  (o 
assl>t  them  in  iboir  duties  of  ullice,  and  they  appear  to 
have  co^re^pullded  to  our  present  artuaricK  iiiiil  ^el'l'e- 
tarii'S.  It  does  nut  appear,  however,  that  legal  doiu- 
mrnts  were  drawn  up  by  public  functionaries  rcKem- 
blliig  our  notaries  public.  During  the  Kinpire  the  piib- 
lii'  seiretaric)  increased  IhiIIi  in  number  and  Import- 
ance. They  appear  In  have  been  secretaries  working 
in  the  cabinet  of  Iho  Kniperur,  in  dUtiiicl  departiiie.iis, 
anil  tlioy  had  an  over.scer,  called  maifiiter  fcrinioruiii. 
Distinct,  honever,  from  tlirsu  persons  w«rc  tlioso  wlio 
m<;y  be  luniparcd  to  our  pr'sent  notaries  puUlic,  and 
who  Mire  calliil  tiibiliumni.  It  .seems  that  what  e\eii 
at  the  preM'iit  day  may  !.«  seen  In  Italian  cilirs  was  al- 
ready customary  in  the  early  days  of  ^incieiit  Kuiin' : 
naini'ly,  that  In  the  public  market-place,  or  foriiiii, 
scrllii'S  oU'erid  tin  ir  .services  to  persons  who  wanted  to 
have  letters  written  or  documents  drawn  >   •. 

This  clus.t  of  persons  were  called  to'irVi. m  i  f>rtnit», 
or  jirrtiitur  jjuhliin.  They  occupied  tlieinselM'S  with 
draw!'.ig  up  legal  instruiDcnIs  and  documents,  and  oth- 
er writings  (,/iif7/ij  or  slatemeiits,  to  be  presented  to  the 
courts  (if  law,  or  othc  aulhorltiis  of  state.  It  appears, 
from  a  "  iniistiuitloii"  of  Diucletiaii,  that  ft  taritV  of 
fees  wa<;  u«tablished  for  them.  The  nuinbir  of  /ii/>r/- 
liuntt  coQitantly  iucreassd     I'hcy  then  formed  them- 


selves into  a  guild  or  corporation  (ichola),  under  o  pre- 
siding otHccr  called  primkeiius.  The  state  authorities 
began,  more  and  more,  to  exercise  surveillance  over 
them,  which  even  went  so  far  that  the  magistrate^  de- 
termined whether  a  peuon  should  be  admitted  into,  or 
an  unworthy  person  bo  removed  ft-om,  this  guild  of  to- 
lieUiones.  'I'hefo  persons  prepared  all  kinds  of  lei'al 
documents  and  papers,  but  they  still  carried  on  their 
business  in  the  public  market-place.  It  was  soon  found 
necessary,  for  judicial  purposes,  to  define  by  law  what 
should  be  the  requisites  of  such  notarial  acts  nml  v Til- 
ings to  make  them  legal  evidence.  It  had  become  a 
usage,  in  important  matters,  to  have  witnesses  also  at- 
test the  papers  drawn  up  by  these  public  scribes  or  (/i- 
belliones,  and  it  was  finally  required  by  law  that  llirco 
witnesses  should  attest  a  document,  in  case  the  ininci. 
lials  coii'd  write,  and  five  witnesses  if  the  parties  eoulij 
not  write.  It  was,  moreover,  required  that  the  nul.irv 
(tuMlio)  should  be  present  in  person  at  the  drawing;  up 
of  the  document,  and  also  httix  his  signature  and  the 
date  of  execution. 

During  the  Empire  another  class  of  officer.'",  called 
tabuhrii,  came  up  in  the  cities.    Their  functions  ro>em- 
liled  .'^omewhat  our  archivaries  and  auditors.     Tliev 
also  made  out  certain  documents,  and  these  bore  some- 
times the  names  both  oi  a  tahtllio  and  a  litlitiliiiius; 
but  at  a  later  period  both  names  are  used  as  .syiioiiv- 
moiis.     Under  ino  r'rankish  kings  Itoman  Insliiiitioiis 
were  imitated.     In  the  imperial  bureaux  the  ciip^iTors 
needed  and  employed  persons  for  drawin.    .r-     rj. 
inents  and  countersigning  them.     These  oOli;.  u  ;,[.,(. 
called  nfiienJiirii,  cnncilhirii,  and  notaiii.     The  chiif 
of  these  orticers  was  called  archinoturius  or  mmmiis  ?»>. 
lariiis,  but  ot  u  later  period  rnnn  lliiriuf,  as  a  mme  him- 
orablu  title.     The  Kranklsh  kings,  as  early  as  the  year 
80.1,  appointed  these  ofiiccrs,  and  Issued  laws  to  prc- 
I  V  'lit  the  abuse  of  their  power.     It  liecaiiie  later  the 
1  sole  prcrogacive  of  the  kings  to  appoint  these  iiolniiM, 
but  by  degrees  the  I'opes  of  Home  also  assaim 
suine  right ;  and  we  find  in  documents  notaries  i.       i| 
who  were  appointed  by  princes  and  bishops,  ami  evin 
by  cloisters.     The  legal  powers  of  notaries  diirini^  the 
Middle  Ages,  and  their  condition  as  a  distinct  cla.-s  of 
otiicers,  are  distinctly  seen  in  the  It'illan  cities.    'I'lirv 
acted  either  by  outhorlty  of  the  Kniperor  or  tliut  of 
I  the  l'o|H',  and  were  engaged  for  drawing  all  tlio  vari- 
ous legal  documents,  and  csjiecially  last  wills  anil  ii'st- 
,  iimenis,  which  were  received  in  all  the  courts  of  law 
us  full  proof.     Tiny  were  formed  into  a  guild,  lalM 
I  riilliifiiim,  anil  had  their  own  (iret'ecfs,  calleil  mruulrs. 
A  candidate  for  admission  into  this  collige  hail  to  un- 
'  ilergo  un  examination.     Allnutc  and  strict  nilis  fur 
the  drawing  up  of  instrnmentH,  and  their  attislatinii, 
were  prescrllKid.     The  study  of  notarial  functions  was 
reduced  to  rules,  and  notarial  achoolb  were  eatalilishij 
in  many  citloii. 
j      Notaries  came  to  be  reganlcd  ot  an  early  period  as 
a  kind  of  judges  (juiltx  chartulnniif),  and  a  |'r.irtloi> 
grew  up  among  them  uf  inserting  in  lionils,  or  olhrr 
ilocuineuls  of  indelitedness,  a  power  for  the  i  rcililor  of 
I  taking  out  execution,  by  application  to  llic  courl,  in 
I  case  of  non-fullillnient  of  the  contract,  whi'  li  laiil  tin' 
;  foundation  of  the  so-called  "executory  proicss,"  wliicli 
•  prevails  still  in  the  Civil  I,aw  counlrio,  ami  wliicli 
lorresponds  somewhat  to  the  warrant  of  alloriii'V  tu 
confess  judgment  in  the  Mnglish  law.     We  shall  sri< 
lliat  the  foix'ign  law  on  bills  of  exihange  on  tin'  I'on- 
tinent  of  Kurope  gives  this  right  of  "executory  pruo- 
ess"  to  the  cndllor  of  these  mercantile  liistrnuieutJ, 
and  thus  strengthens  the  security  of  the  creditor. 

f'riincr. — In  I'rance  the  notaries  have  alw.ivs  plavcil 
an  important  part  In  her  jmlicial  Institutions,  an  I  they 
do  so  still.  The  king  reganled  It  as  his  preroijiiiivi'  In 
appoint  them,  but  the  popes  also  arrogated  this  iimer, 
and  the  lords  of  provinces  (Miiijnrun)  assiiineil  it  like- 
wise. I  hey  were  regurdi  d  tlnie  af  juiir  urdinain'.  ami 
inserted  in  their  documents  this  executory  pomr  ur 
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summnry  execution  (execution  parie).  The  basis  of  the 
present  rights  and  duties  uf  notaries  in  France  was 
laid  by  the  law  of  IV'Jl,  which  recognized  no  longer 
SUV  royal  notaries,  but  only  notaria  public,  appointed 
by  the  general  government.  The  law  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  tlie  Republic  recognized  them  as  public  officers, 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  all  ]>apcrs  and 
contracts  which,  either  according  to  express  laws  or 
the  will  of  purties,  are  to  have  the  effect  of  public  doc- 
uments, and  of  fixing  the  dates  thereof,  of  holding  in 
safe-liceping  these  acts,  and  of  making  out  copies  of 
them  for  the  use  of  the  parties  concerned.  All  docu- 
ments made  out  in  the  presence  of  two  notaries,  or  of 
one  notary  and  two  witnesses,  and  attested  by  them,  re- 
ceive full  credence  in  all  the  courts  of  law,  and  arc  cx- 
cciiturv  throughout  the  land.  The  original  (minute^ 
of  tlic'  act  re.nains  in  the  hands  of  the  notary,  and 


been  followed  in  Its  main  features.  Tn  Germany,  how* 
ever,  the  notaries  occupy  but  a  subordinate  position  in 
most  states,  and  it  has  been  now  almost  generally  es- 
tablished by  la'v  that  onlj'  persons  who  have  st'  died 
law  for  severe',  years  can  be  appointed  us  notaries. 

Englund. — In  England,  notaries  were  known  as  pub- 
lic olUcers  before  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  ot  a  very 
early  period  they  were  caiployed  to  attest  and  authen- 
ticate instruments  of  moment  and  solemnity.  But 
whatever  their  duties  and  functions  may  have  been  in 
former  times,  at  present  they  are  described  to  be,  by 
Hichard  Brooke,  in  his  treatise  on  the  ofTico  of  a  notary 
public  of  England,  as  follows :  "  In  England  a  notory 
is  a  public  officer  of  tlie  civil  and  canon  law,  who  de- 
rives his  faculty  or  authority  to  proclice  from  the 
Court  of  Faculties  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in 
I.iOndon,  the  chief  officer  of  which  is  the  Master  of  the 


collies  are  allowed  to  lie  given  only  to  the  interested    Faculties,  to  whom  applications  ore  made  for  the  ad- 


imrtL  1,  unless  specially  empowered  by  the  courts,  i 
The  law  points  out  many  cases  i."  wliich  tlie  presence 
of  a  notary  nnd  his  attestation  of  instruments  are  cs- 
scnlial;  c.  g.,  with  testaments,  donations,  marriage 
contracts,  protests,  etc.  In  most  oa-ses  it  is  left  to  the 
choice  of  parties  to  employ  a  notary  in  the  making  out 
of  instruments  and  documents.  Uut  tlic  courts  often 
appiiiut  them,  to  undertake  tlie  part  of  mediator  in  some 
judicial  proceedings ;  for  instance,  in  oases  of  divorce, 
or  in  making  out  inventories,  or  in  dividing  and  dis- 
tributing property  and  estates,  or  in  taking  and  nmk- 
inR  u|)  accounts,  like  the  Master.s  in  Clianccry  in  ICn- 
glish  law-.  The  notaries  are  appointed  for  life,  and  can 
be  removed  only  l)y  a  judicial  decision.  By  their  of- 
Ik'ial  position  they  become  the  advisers  in  families  and 
the  eoiijidants  of  them.  They  become  the  uuiiliators  in 
disputes  lietween  the  parlies,  and  piirticularly  in  regu- 
lating and  setlliiit;  estates,  and  in  tlie  distribution  of 
property. 

The  law  of  the  seventh  year  of  the  Republic  recpiircs 
that  all  acts  anil  documents  made  out  by  notaries  be 
rc"istered  within  ten  days,  tlio  lees  for  wliich  are  very 
hi^h.  Hence  it  often  happens  that  the  notary  must 
advance  the  money  for  the  registration,  and  this  obliges 
liim  to  have  sums  of  money  always  at  his  disposal. 
Thus  notaries  have  gradually  come  to  deal  in  i-ioney 
alfuirs  in  general,  \>y  loaning  and  investing  money,  and 
procuring  nmney  for  borrowers.  Hence  it  is  that  per- 
sons of  properly  intrust  their  money  and  property  to 
the  hands  of  notaries,  as  being  tlic  littest  persons  to  in- 
vest It  safely  and  udvonlugcousiy.  The  great  iiifliience 
which  they  thereby  must  ucijulre  in  familie  >  and  in  all 
classes  of  society  is  manifest;  and  this  great  power 
could  not  but  lead  to  great  abu.ses.  An  ordinance  of 
1813  pruliibiled  notaries,  under  heavy  penalties,  from 
cntcriii;.'  into  slock  specuhitions,  fi-om  acting  as  money- 
brokers,  from  investing  money  intrusted  to  them  in 
their  own  names,  etc.  The  requisites  for  becoming  a 
notary  in  Irance  are,  that  tho  candidate  be  a  French 
citizen,  tw  only-live  years  of  uge,  and  tliat  he  has  nerved 
as  clerk  w  ilh  a  notary  f-ir  six  years.  But  no  man  with- 
out properly  can  expect  to  obtain  u  place  as  notary,  lic- 
eause  he  is  obliged  to  buy,  ol'teu  for  an  enormous  price 
(which  in  I'aris  often  amounts  to  from  '.'0(),l)OU  to 
;i0ll,0()O  francs,  in  smaller  towns  to  100,0110  francs, 
and  in  small  coimmines  to  10,(KI0  francs),  from  a  no- 
tary wliii  is  about  lu  retire,  or  iVom  the  heirs  of  a  de- 
ceased Hillary,  a  study-room  or  ollicu  (rlwle),  with  tho 
acl.t  and  ducuinenis  belimging  lo  it;  for  without  such 
an  ollice  the  mere  uppoinlmeiit  of  notary  Is  of  little 
value.  There  are  also  established  by  law  ill  France 
notarial  chambers,  which  consist  of  a  number  of  depu- 
ties, chosen  by  the  notaries,  w  ho  regulate  tho  discipline 
among  thcin,  decide  on  the  admission  of  candidates,  ad- 
just disputes  which  may  arise  among  Ihemselves,  and 
hear  and  decide  on  tho  complaints  uf  third  porsiins 
against  notaries,  and  the  punishments  uf  delini|iieiit  no- 
taries. 
Jtali). — In  Italy  the  French  system  of  noli  rie::  has 


mission,  or  removol  under  any  special  circumstances, 
of  notaries.     In  the  Institutes  of  the  Laws  of  England 
the  Court  of  Faculties  is  stated  to  lie  '  a  court,  although 
it  holdeth  no  plea  of  controversie  (like  the  Court  of 
Audience  next  before).     It  belongeth  to  the  archbish- 
op, and  his  officer  is  called  ilugUter  ad  FacullatesV 
The  functions  and  powers  of  a  notary  in  England  are, 
to  draw  and  prepare  deeds  relating  to  real  ond  person- 
al property,  to  note  and  protest  bills  of  exchange,  to 
prepare  acts  of  honor,  to  autlienticute  and  certify  sx- 
aniined  copies  of  documents,  to  prepare  and  attest  in- 
strmuenls  going  abroad,  to  receive  the  affidavits  or 
declarations  of  mariners  and  masters  of  ships,  and  to 
draw  up  their  protests,  and  to  solemnize  all  other  no- 
tarial acts.     "  Tho  expression  notarial  act,"  says  Mr. 
Itrookc,  "is  one  which  has  a  technical  meaning,  and 
it  seems  generally  considered  to  signify  the  act  of  au- 
thenticating or  certifying  some  document  or  circum- 
stance by  a  written  instrument,  under  the  sigimtun^ 
and  official  seal  of  a  notary,  or  of  authenticating  or 
certifying  as  a  notary  some  fact  or  circumstance'  by  a 
written  instrument,  under  his  signature  only."     The 
English  notaries  have  always  considered  themselves 
entitled  to  administer  oaths,  affidavits,  and  affirma- 
tions, as  within  the  powers  and  functions  of  a  notary ; 
and  tlie  act  of  5th  and  6tli  AVilliam  IV.  has  placed  it 
beyond  dispute.    The  requisitions  for  admission  to  the 
Faculty  of  Notaries  in  Englund  are,  an  apprenticeship 
or  clerkship  of  five  years  with  a  notary,  a  certilicato 
from  two  notaries  certifying  to  the  candidate'ii  skill 
and  probity,  and  that  he  is  a  proper  person  to  become 
a  notary.     Upon  duo  proof  of  these  facts,  the  Moster 
of  Faculties  will  admit  him  upon  his  taking  the  pre- 
scribed oaths,  which  are  the  oath  of  allegiance,  tho 
oath  of  supremacy,  the  oath  of  duj  service  under  the 
articles  of  clerkship  and  for  the  faithful  exercise  of  the 
office  of  notary.    A  notary  is  liable  to  be  struck  oil'  tho 
Roll  of  Faculties  for  any  malpraclico  or  misconduct  in 
bis  office,  on  a  complaint  made  to  the  Master  of  tho 
Faculties,  and  supported  by  affidavit  or  other  proof. 

I'niled  Ntutm. — In  the  I'nitcd  States  the  duties  and 
functions  of  notaries  resemble  those  of  the  same  officers 
ill  England.  They  are  appointeil  by  the  respective 
governors  of  the  Stales  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
or  during  good  behavior,  and  derive  their  powers  by 
the  statute  laws  of  the  Slates ;  and  in  cases  where  these 
laws  do  not  specify  their  powers  —  as,  for  instance,  in 
.Massachusetts — it  must  bo  presumed  that  all  the  pow- 
ers which,  by  general  usage,  the  custom  of  merchonts, 
and  law  of  nations  art  generally  exercised  by  these 
officers,  are  also  veslnl  i.'  them.  Wc  may  state  their 
general  and  ciistomar)-  functions  to  be,  to  demand  ae- 
ceplanco  and  payment  of  foreign  and  inland  bills  of 
exchange  and  promissory  notes,  ond  to  protest  the 
same  for  non-acceptance  and  non-payment;  to  note 
and  draw  up  ship  protests,  and  all  other  protests  which 
am  customary  according  to  the  usage  of  merchants; 
and  to  exercise  such  other  powers  ami  duties  as  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and  according  to  comnicrcial  usage,  or 
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hy  tlio  laws  of  any  other  state,  government,  or  coun- 
try, may  be  performed   by  iioturic«  public.     But  al- 
thougli  notaries  public  are  generally  considered  as  ac- 
credited uflicers  in  other  countries,  and  affidavits  sworn 
licfuro  and  instruments  authenticated  by  them  are  re- 
ceived in  evidence  in  foreign  courts,  it  is  required  by 
fureij^n  courts  that  the  consulsof  the  respective  foreign 
states  in  which  tlic  document  is  to  bo  used  certify  to 
the  fact  that  the  person  whose  signature  and  seal  are 
affixed  is  a  notary  public  duly  appointed.     This  is, 
however,  not  necessary  in  n  protest  for  the  non-accept- 
ance or  non-payment  of  a  bill  of  exchange.     The  laws 
of  the  dillercnt  Slates  of  the  L'nion,  in  some  instances, 
give  some  pectilliir  powers  to  their  notaries,  and  hence 
the  laws  of  each  Slate  must  bo  consulted  in  regard  to 
them.    The  principal  functions  of  an  American  notary 
ai-e,  to  protest  bills  of  cx(:han;;c  and  promissory  notes 
on  their  bcin;{  dishonored,  and,  us  a  part  of  this  func- 
tion, to  present  and  deninnd  payment  of  these  mercan- 
tile instrnmcnts.     Although  the  notaries  with  us  gen- 
erally give  notice  of  the  dishonor  of  bills  and  notes  to 
antecedent  parties,  it  is  not  their  duty  to  do  so,  unless 
made  so  hy  statute,  or  they  undertake  so  to  do  as  a 
part  of  their  duty;  and  then  they  are  liable  for  any 
n«gli.!;ence  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty. — See  Manual 
for  .\'iiiiiiic.<,  rtvo.  pp.  'I'M,  New  York,  1857. 
Notes,  Promissory,     .sve  Dankini}  and  Banks. 
Nova  Scotia  (.I'r.  .iauliu),  a  British  province, 
forniiii^  u  puiilnsuhi,  roniucled  with  the  main  land  by 
an  isthmus  only  8  uiiles  bruud,  liaving  the  lluy  of  i''nn- 
dy  on  the  one  side,  and  Nortliunibcrlund  .Strait  on  the 
other.      It  lies,  incluiling  C'npe  Breton  Island,  i>etwccn 
lat.  4,1''  2.")   and  iti'  N.,  and  long.  .''I'J'  4i>'  and  OlJ'  ao' 
W.,  and  is  boundid  ndrili  by  NorlhnmlH'rland  Strait, 
which  si'paratrs  it  from  Prince  KdwanI  Island,  north- 
east by  the  (>ut  of  Ciinseau,  tlowing  between  it  and  the 
island  of  Cape  Breton  (which  forms  u  part  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Nova  .ScoliaX  south  and  southeast  by  the 
Atlantic  Ocean,  west  by  the  Hay  of  Fundy,  and  north- 
west by  New  Drunswick.     Area,  18,7  Iti  square  miles. 
Its  southeast  coast  is  remarkaljle  for  the  number  and 
capacity  of  its  harlmrs,  there  being  no  fewer  than  twelve 
ports  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  the  line,  and  four- 
teen of  sullicient  depth  fur  nMrchantmen,  l>ctweuii  Hal- 
ifax and  Capo  Canseau,  a  distance  of  not  more  than 
11(1  miles.     The  surfu-o  of  Nova  .Scotia  seldom  rises  to 
a  height  exceeding  liOO  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  lid^e  of  high  land  extends  through  the  peninsula  in 
a  direction  cost  to  west,  and,  uith  less  prominent  hills 
anil  undulations,  gives  a  pleasing  variety  to  the  scen- 
ery.    The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  An- 
napolis and  ShulH'necadie ;  tliu  latter  rises  in  (iratui 
l.ake,  llalifa.x  (bounty,  and,  after  a  rapid  and  circui- 
tous course  of  over  80  miles,  enters  Cobeipiid  Bay ;  by 
means  of  a  canal  this  river  forms  a  navigable  coniniu- 
nication  from  Halifax  harbor  to  the  Bay  of  Fundy.    It 
Is  nat-igable  for  some  distance.     The  rise  anil  fall  of 
the  tide  ut  the  mouth  is  about  50  feet.     Tlie  Annapo- 
lis, after  a  course  of  7.'i  miles,  in  which  it  receives  th" 
Haters  of  Sloo^e  and  Bear  rivers,  enters  Annapolis  Hay. 
It  is  navi^ulde  for  large  .esscls  20  miles  altovu  Annup- 
ol;  .     At  I'ictoii,  the  Kast,  West,  and  .Middle  rivers,  all 
three  navigable  for  large  vessels,  enter  the  harbor. 
Tlie  .\voii  receives  the  waters  of  the  Si.  Croix,  Kcn- 
netcook,  and  several  others,  and  empties  Itself  into  the 
Hay  of  Mines;  it  is  navigable  to  Windsor.     The  La 
Have,  Mersey,  and  Medway;   the  Shelliume  (which 
forms  the  tine  harbor  of  that  name);   tl.a  Cly<le,  one 
of  the  iiiosl  Is-autiful  sln-ams  of  Nova  Scolia;  the  Tu»- 
ket  and  its  numerous  tributaries ;  the  Ut.  Mary,  which, 
at  its  emiMmchiire,  forms  the  line  harlwr  of  ,s'l.  Mary  ; 
the  Maccai',  Najipau,  and  (jaspereau ;  the  Mus<|uedu- 
boit,  Sale,  and  .lordan  ;  these  form  but  a  IVw  of  numer- 
ous streams  of  .Nova  Scotia.     The  tide  rises  with  as-  i 
tonishing  rapidity  in  the  ilay  of  Mines  to  the  hei^'ht 
of  75  feet,  while  on  tho  soutli  shore  and  in  the  (julf  of 
St.  Lawrence  it  docs  not  rise  more  than  0  feet.     There 


are  but  few  large  lakes ;  tho  largest  is  Lalie  Rosignol 
about  30  miles  in  length ;  Lake  George  is  another  sheet 
of  water  of  considerable  size,  and  the  entire  peninsula  is 
dotted  over  with  innumerable  small  lakes.  Tho  mines 
and  minerals  of  Nova  Scotia,  though  but  impcrCectly 
explored,  are  known  to  bo  valuable,  (iranite,  trap 
and  clay-slate  rocks  predominate.  The  most  abuiuUut 
variety  is  the  gray  granite,  which  prevails  along  the 
shore,  and  is  well  adapted  for  mill-stones.  Clay  slate 
of  line  ((uality,  is  of  extensive  formation  in  the  eaKlcrn 
section  of  tho  province,  and  graywacke  slate  along  huth 
shores  of  ChcdaUncto  Bay,  Several  extensive  and  l.cuu. 
tiful  grottoes  are  to  be  found  on  dilferont  parts  of  the 
coast ;  and  griudstoncg  of  superior  quality  are  obiuiuod 
from  a  stratum  of  sandstone,  found  between  tlie  cuul 
and  limestone.  Coal,  and  iron  in  combination  with  it 
abounds  in  many  places.  Copper  ore  also  exists,  but 
the  attempts  to  work  it  have  been  hitherto  unsucciss- 
ful;  gypsum  is  plentiful,  and  furnishes  an  active  uni 
prolitable  trade.  Tho  soib  of  Nova  Scotia  arc  various- 
along  the  south  slioro  the  granite  forms  tho  Iwsis,  ex- 
tending in  many  places  20  miles  into  the  interior. 
This  region  is  the  least  fertile,  but  there  are  elsewhere 
extensive  alluvial  tracts  producing  the  must  abundant 
crops.  Many  tine  fertile  districto,  also,  are  met  with 
I  on  the  north  coast,  along  the  banks  of  rivers  and  the 
I  heads  of  bays.  The  climate  of  Nova  Scotia  is  alFeclcd 
i  by  its  almost  insular  position,  and  is  ehaructcri/.cd  hv 
j  a  remarkable  salubrity.  The  springs  are  tedious,  hiit 
the  summer  beats  being  for  a  brief  season  exce!,i<ive 
'  vegetation  is  singularly  rapid,  and  the  autumn  is  de! 
<  lightful.  The  thermometer  ranges  from  18'  to  ;o'. 
1  It  is  estimated  Uiat  about  7,000.000  acres  are  still  cor. 
flred  with  primeval  forests.  There  were  in  this  prov. 
ince  in  1851,  10,012  acres  of  diked  laud,  and  7D'J,j)l0 
acres  of  other  improved  land. 

I.ii-c  .S7«(i(-.— Horses,  28,789;  neat  cattle,  15»i,8o7' 
j  milch  cows,  8l),8,')0;  sheep,  282,180;  swine,  51,5:!:). 

AgiicullunU  I'lixlucts,  ttc. — Wheat,  297,157  Ijuslicli 

!  produced ;    rye,  01,4^8 ;    Indian   corn,  87,475 ;   onts, 

!  I,:i84,4;i7  ;    peas  and  lieans,  21,(i38;    barley,  l!Mi.U:i7; 

buckwheat,  170,310;   potatoes,  1,U8«,78U;   pounds  of 

butter  made,  :i,(>lil,8U0;  of  cheese,  (i52,0(iSl;  of  ni:iplc 

sugar,  110,441;  hay,  287,8il7  tons  made;  grass  si'ods, 

:)t>8U  busliels;  anil  were  nmde  80,070  gallons  of  uiult 

j  and  distilled  liquors.     Nova  Scotia,  however,  duis  not 

!  yet  supply  her  population  with  bread,  even  in  p)od 

I  reasons;  large  importations  of  line  dour  being  ycailr 

mtde  from  tliu  United  States.     The  apple  orchards ef 

I  the  westein  counties  are  very  productive.     Apples  and 

:  cider  arc  annually  exported,  and  the  domestie  su|i|ilv 

I  is  cheap  and  abundant,     ('attlo  ami  sheep  are  rai.>ed 

!  in  consideraldu  numbers,  and  are  exported  belli  lu  New 

!  itrunswii'k  and  Newfoundland;  but  the  breeds  nrein- 

:  ferior,  and  little  attention  is  paid  to  their  improvement. 

I  I'lie  cod  and  liaiblock  lishtries  are  actively  prosemlej 

all  along  the  Mmth  coast.     Mackerel  aud  lierriiiffs  urc 

also  taken  in  great  quantities;  but  the  salinmi  llshini; 

has  greatly  fallen  iit),  from  the  en ition  of  grist  and 

suw  mills  on  the  streams.     The  tisherics  empjovt'd.  in 

I  1851,  812  vessels,  with   an  aggn'gate  of  4:l.:i:i.l  Ions, 

nmnned  by  11(181  men,  and  5IU1  iMiuts,  maiiinil  liy  ii7l:i 

inen  ;   the  catch  amounted  to  ICliO  barn  Is  of  >alnion, 

;l.5;lti  of  shad,  10ii,ill7  of  mackerel.  5:i,2UO  of  lii'rriiii;s, 

und  54!!  barrels  of  alewives;  total  value  of  lishcms, 

X217,220;  and  there  were  iiianulactured  IH'.l.'J.'iM  liur- 

rels  of  lish-iiil,  valued  at  Jtll7,754.     .Several  nlli'ni|iU 

ha\e  Ikm'ii  made  to  prosecute  the  wliulo  niid  *<-.t\  ti.«li- 

eries,  but  hilhorlo  willi  no  great  success.      I  he  niiuiii- 

facturet  of  Nova  Scotia  are  yet  but  very  liinited.  I  luirKO 

cloths,  railed  "  hoinispuns,"  are  made,  and  are  ^'rinT- 

ally  worn  ly  tho  fanners,  lishenneii,  etc.     There  wero 

in  this  provinie,  in  1m51,  81  woolen  factnriis,  iiii|doy- 

ing    110    (lersoiis,  and    ll,O0ti   liand-liiunis,  prii>hinn;r 

ir.i.lHm  yards  of  fulled  doth,  700, 10 1  yards  not  fulled, 

and  2 1 0,:!."/'-'  yards  llunnel ;  total  valiu',X':l(l,l7K;  :iiron 

founileries,  employ  ingl)V<  persons,  niakiiigia8tiiif,'s,rtc., 
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to  the  amountof  £8121 ;  S'M  grist-mills,  1153  eaw-mills, 
237  taiinerius,  and  lU  fautorii'g  uioveil  by  steam  power. 
Cash  valuu  of  agricultural  iuiplaments  manufuvtured, 

J  he  liouses  of  Nova  Scotia  are  mostly  constructed 
ot  liinbur,  excepting  in  Halifax  and  the  larger  towns, 
wburu  some  good  stone  and  brick  hou!>«s  are  U,  be 
seen ;  yet  stone  fur  building  abounds  in  the  province 
_);i'unito  of  tlio  linest  quality  ou  the  south  coast,  fre«- 
sluiio  all  along  tko  north  shore,  and  excellent  slate  in 
the  central  region. 

The  foreign  trade  of  Nova  Scotia  was  very  limited 
previous  to  1824;  since  that  period  it  has  extended  to 
the  Baltic,  Mediterranean,  China,  Mauritius,  East  In- 
dies, the  Uracils,  and  the  Havana.  The  total  amount 
of  imports  at  Halifax  and  the  outports,  in  18S2,  was 
$6,;!U'J,8U4,  of  which  $1,445,043  were  from  the  United 
Statis.  The  exports  during  the  same  period  auiount- 
ed  tu  $a,U25,227,  of  which  $U41,C07  were  to  the  United 
States.  Of  these  the  principal  articles  were — mack- 
erel, valued  at  $280,145;  salmon,  $30,030;  other  lisb, 
dry  and  |)ickled,  $218,603 ;  skins  and  furs,  $8165 ;  nio- 
lassius,  $i>625;  potatoes,  $4152;  sugar,  $3UU0;  cord- 
wood,  $33,9i)0;  Loal.s,  I'ictou,  $151,216;  coals,  Sidney, 
$:t,'i,'.i83 ;  gypsum,  $32,823 ;  freestone  and  grindstones, 
$4500 ;  oil,  llsh,  $48,015.  The  number  of  vessels  that 
entered  and  cleared  during  the  year  were,  72  to  Great 
Itritaiu;  1757  to  British  colonics ;  ll,420to  the  United 
Slates ;  other  countries,  158.  ToUl  tonnage,  383,400 
tons. 

The  ))opulation  of  Nova  Scotia  is  now  cliicily  com- 
posed of  the  descendants  of  the  English,  Irish,  and  the 
Scotch.  Tlie  western  and  midland  counties  are  prin- 
cipally occupied  by  the  dcfccndatits  of  the  loyalists, 
mostly  of  English  extraction.  The  county  of  Lnnen- 
burgli  is  inhabited  by  a.  race  sprung  from  a  Iwdy  of 
German  and  Swiss  I'rotcslants  who  emigrated  from 
Itotlcrdiini  in  175.^.  There  are  also  several  settlements 
of  French  Acadians.  The  Indians  are  still  a  distinct 
people,  but  there  arc  only  a  few  hundreds  of  them  left 
in  the  province. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  description 
and  value  of  imports  and  exports  to  und  from  the 
United  Slates  and  Kova  Scotia,  during  the  years  1852 
and  18.'i3,  resiHiCtively.  Eor  the  convenience  of  calcu- 
lation the  £  is  (  'timated  at  $5: 

Jmprrln  from  A'oivt  iScutiii,  1852. — Coal,  fish,  gyp- 
sum, lumber  and  plank,  staves,  spars,  etc.,  wuud  and 
bark,  potatoes,  turnips,  miscellaneous.  Total  vuluo, 
$l,2«l).21li. 

jLjjxirli  to  Xova  Scolia. — Hcef,  pork,  books  and  sta- 
tioiierv,  bread  and  biscuit,  burning  lluid,  corn,  corn 
meal,  cotton  manufactures,  drugs  and  medicines.  Hour 
(of  rye  and  wheat),  hardware,  rice,  tobacco,  wheat, 
miscellaneous.  Total  value,  $l,7.'lli.21li.  Showing  a 
balance  in  favor  of  the  United  Statics  of  iji44!»,!)70. 

Imports  from  Movu  Scotia,  185:1. — rrincipul  articles 
the  same  ns  in  IS52.      Total  value,  $l,:>H0,7.'il. 

J:xpiiiia  to  Aiiro  i'co/i'ii.— Principal  articles  the  same 
as  for  1852.     'I'otal  value,  $2,07'J,6'16. 

Tlie  pri'ccdiiit;  tables  exhibit  the  course  of  trade  he- 
tHoen  the  liiiied  States  and  Nova  .Scotia  during  the 
periods  indicated.  The  following  are  introduced  to 
show  the  proportionate  vulne  of  supplies  furnished  to 
that  province  by  the  United  States,  compared  with  the 
value  of  imports  from  the  mo  her  country,  from  184U 
to  IM53,  both  years  inclusive 
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A  glance  at  the  preceding  tables  will  suggest  the 
inferences  which  they  are  designed  to  convey. 

In  reference  to  the  coal  trade  of  Nova  Scotia,  Con- 
sul General  Andrews,  in  his  report  on  the  "  Trade  and 
Commerce  of  the  British  North  American  Colonics," 
says :  "  The  principal  exportation  ot  coals  from  Nova 
Seotia  and  Cape  Breton  is  to  ports  in  Massachusetts 
and  lihode  Island,  with  a  small  quantity  to  New  York. 
Many  American  vessels  in  this  trade,  especially  since 
the  change  in  the  navigation  laws,  obtain  freights  for 
Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  the  French  island  of  St. 
Peter,  Prince  Edward's  Island,  and  the  New  Bruns- 
wick ports  on  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  load  with 
coal  as  their  return  cargo.  One  hundred  chaldrons 
of  coal,  I'ictou  measure,  are  equal  to  120  chaldrons, 
Boston  measure.  The  usual  freight  from  Pictou  to 
Boston  is  $2  75  per  chaldron,  Boston  measure.  To 
this  must  be  added  insurance,  2  per  cent.,  and  commis- 
sion, 2i  per  cent.  Anthracite  coal  docs  not  exist  in 
any  of  the  colonies ;  and  they  bid  fair  to  become  con- 
sumers of  Pennsylvania  anthracite,  the  importation  of 
which  has  already  commenced  to  some  extent  in  New 
Brunswick  for  steamboats  and  founderies.  Under  lib- 
eral arrangements  on  both  sides,  the  consumption  of 
anthracite  coal  would  greatly  increase  in  the  colonies, 
and  cren  in  Nova  Scotia,  it  being  for  many  purposes 
better  fitted  and  more  economical  than  the  bituminous 
coal  of  that  colony." 

Cord  or  firewood  is  largely  exported  from  the  ports 
along  the  coast  to  the  United  States,  at  a  cost  lust  year 
of  $2  per  cord.  'J'his  year  none  has  been  shipped  for 
less  than  $2  50,  and  latterly  $3  per  cord  ;  retail  price 
at  Ilali.'ax,  1853,  |tS  50  to  |3  60;  1854,  l|4  to  $4  50. 
Wood  knees  for  shi|>-building  have  been  shipped  in 
some  quantities  at  $2  each  for  iiizes  averaging  eight 
inches,  and  a  reduction  of  20  cents  for  each  inch  under, 
and  a  like  addition  for  each  inch  over,  the  average. 
Sawed  lumber,  in  small  quantities,  has  been  shipped, 
bnt  none  prior  to  30th  June,  1854.  Many  cargoes  of 
potatoes  wore  shipped  from  the  western  ports,  costing 
from  40  to  <iO  cents  per  bushel. 

Insurance  during  the  year  to  ports  from  Virginia  to 
Maine  avetage  one  per  cent. ;  a  half  per  cent,  addition- 
al is  charged  in  the  winter  months  to  Pennsylvania 
and  farther  south.  Freights  to  ports  from  Maine  to 
Virginia  range  from  26  to  50  cents  per  barrel.  A  com- 
mission of  2i  per  cent,  ib  usually  charged. 

The  usual  mode  of  selling  is  by  private  contract  on 
termH  gcnerall}-  of  three  months'  credit ;  sometimes  a 
i  longer  credit  is  allowed ;  cash  payments  only  >>  hen 
specially  provided  for.  Public  auction  is  a  favorite 
mode  ut  tliis  port.  Brokers  are  sometimes  used,  but 
it  is  nr  exception  to  the  usual  mode. 

The  par  of  exchange  is  4J-  per  cent. ;  the  Mexican 
and  Spanish  dollar  being  current  by  an  net  of  the  pro- 
vincial Legislature  (chapter  83  Kcvised  Statutes),  at 
5*.  2if.'.,or  f  1  4H'ach.  The  rate  of  exchange  with  the 
United  States  during  the  year  ranges  from  2  to  Si  per 
cent.     There  are  no  internal  taxes. 

Uennmeralion  for  personal  services  in  commerce  and 
trade  ranges  from  X40  to  X150  per  animm.  Mechan- 
ics, suy  liouse  carpenters,  joiners,  etc.,  from  July  1, 
1853,  to  Juno  1,  1854,  ninety  cents  to  a  dollar  per  day  ; 
after  Jime  1,  185-1,  they  received  $1  50  a  day.  Ship- 
wrights, to  December  1,  1853,  $1  50;  from  December 
1,  ln53,  to  Ist  July,  1854,  $1  75  to  $2  per  day.  Day 
laborers,  up  to  June  1,  1H54,  v.crc  paid  60,  and  some- 
times 70  cents  a  day.  Since  the  1st  June,  1851,  they 
have  received  ^l  miav. — See  North  Americmt  Jiiiicw, 
xix.  127  (J.  Si-AiiKs),  XXX.  121  (C.  W.  UimiajO  ;  West- 
mimln-  Jierifw,  xix.  300;  American  Journal  ij' Sciaux, 
xiv.  30,''>,  XV.  132,  301,  xxx.  330. 

Nova  Zembla  (properly  Novaia  Zemlia,  '-new 
land"),  an  insular  region  in  the  Arctiu  Ocean,  consid- 
crt^d  to  l)e  comprised  in  ICuro]ie,  and  dependent  on  the 
Kussiaii  government  of  Archangel,  between  lat.  70°  80' 
and  76'  30'  N.,  and  long.  52"  and  66'  E.     Length  ei- 
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timatcd  At  470  mllos,  and  average  breadth  at  66  miles. 
It  consists  of  two  islands,  separated  by  the  channel 
Matotahkln-*har,  Surface  on  the  western  side  rises 
generally  to  iOOO  feet,  and  in  some  places  to  fyom  3200 
to  3600  feet  above  the  sea;  but  the  eastern  shores 
are  comparatively  low  and  barren.  Hlack  clay-slate 
and  limestone  are  the  principal  constituent  rocks,  as 
in  the  Uriil  chain,  of  which  Nova  Zembla  may  bo  con- 
sidered an  insular  continuation.  It*  coasts  are  fre- 
quented by  walrus  hunters  in  summer,  but  nowhere 
permanently  inhabited.  Subterranean  stone  laby- 
rinths of  great  ontiquit}-  have  been  discovered  here. 

Nut,  or  Hasel-nut  (Germ.  HaselnuKte ;  Fr.  AVn- 
tettts,  Aveliart ;  U.  Xaecinoie,  Avelane;  Sp.  Aretlantu ; 
I'ort.  ivtlltla);  Lat.  Avellaiia),  the  fruit  of  dift^rcnt 
species  of  Cori/li,  or  hazels.  The  kernels  have  a  mild, 
farinaceous,  oily  taste,  af^reeable  to  most  palates.  A 
kind  of  chocolate  has  l>con  prepared  from  them ;  and 
they  have  sometimes  been  made  into  bread.  The  ex- 
pressed oil  of  hazel-nuts  is  little  inferior  to  that  of 
almonds.  Besides  those  raised  at  home,  we  import 
nuts  from  dilterent  parts  of  France,  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  but  principally  from  tiie  lattei.  The  Spanish 
nuts  in  the  highest  estimation,  though  sold  under  the 
name  of  Uarcelona  nuts,  are  not  really  shipped  at  that 
city,  but  at  Tarragona,  a  little  more  to  the  south.  Mr. 
Inglis  says  that  the  annual  average  export  of  nuts  from 
Tarragona  is  fi-om  2r),000  to  30,000  bags,  of  four  to  the 
ton. 

Nuts  (around)  (Aritr/ili  hypm/ira).  known  in 
French  conmiercc  as  "  arachi-iei"  in  America  ns  pea- 
nuts, and  in  Africa  as  Mnndubim,  the  fruit  of  a  papili- 
onaceous plant,  rising  to  the  height  of  altout  16  inch- 
es, being  very  like  the  field  pea,  with  yellow  flowen>. 
The  branches,  after  flowering,  bend  down  till  they 
touch  the  ground,  into  which  they  work  themselves, 
and  upon  tlicm  grow  the  puds  that  contain  the  nuts. 
When  tlie  nuts  are  ripe  the  plant  dies.  It  is  then 
pulled  up,  and  the  nuts  which  adhere  to  the  twigs 
are  collected.  The  podn,  which  are  of  an  elongated 
figure,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  and 
half  au  iuch  in  circumference,  and  brittle,  usually  con- 
tain two  nuts,  but  sometimes  only  one,  and  very  rare- 
ly three.  They  are  elliptical  at  one  end  and  flattened 
at  the  other.  Ground-nuts  are  grown  in  light,  sandy 
soils  in  most  tropical  countries.  They  have  lieen 
used  as  food  from  time  immemorial  in  Africa,  India, 
Brazil,  aiid  other  parts  both  of  South  and  North  Amer- 
ica. Thebestarcraisedon  the  banks  of  the  Klvertiam- 
bia,  where  they  are  extensively  grown  in  large  fields, 
the  ground  being  prepared  fur  their  reception  by  the 
natives  after  the  rude  fashion  of  the  country.  The 
plant  is  very  prolilic ;  it  is  also  said  to  Im)  highly  ex- 
haustive of  the  soil,  though  this  is  perhaps  questionable. 
Ground-nuts  yield  large  quantities  of  oil;  and  with- 
in the  last  '20  years  they  have  iH'gun  to  bo  grown  in 
Africa  as  an  article  of  commerce,  and  are  now  larj^ely 
exported  for  crushing.  A  mill  for  exprefiing  oil  from 
them  was  constructed  in  I^ndon  in  1836.  Hut  the 
French  (Jovemnicnt  having  a  few  years  after  imposed 
high  duties  on  most  descriptions  of  oil  seeds,  the  oil- 
crushers  of  Marseilles  and  other  towns  endeavored  to 
find  out  seeds  not  included  in  the  tariff,  or  less  heavily 
taxed  than  the  others.  They  were  thus  led  to  import 
iirachidf  or  ground-nuts,  which  they  found  to  answer 
extremely  well.  France  has,  in  consequence,  Iwcouie 
the  great  market  for  this  peculiar  product.  The  ex- 
ports from  the  Gambia,  which  in  lH3i'i  did  not  exceed 
47  tons,  hud  increased  in  1H,51  to  not  less  than  about 
V1,'M)  tons.  Of  this  ipiantlty  al>out  H(IO  tons  went  to 
the  United  States  (where  they  are  eaten  at  dessert, 
roasted,  as  are  chestnuts  elsewhere),  700  tons  to  Kn- 
gland,audtbe  rest  to  France,  prin'-ipally  to  Marseilles. 
The  total  imports  of  uracl.idrt  into  France  in  Ix.SI 
amounted,  according  to  the  olliclal  returns,  to  1C,472,&)>2 
kiloKramines,  or  lt>,lHO  tons. 

Nuts  are  also  exported  from  the  Kio  Grande,  the 


Rio  Nunez,  and  firom  Sierra  Leone,  and  the  adjoining 
rivers.  And  though  there  are  no  accounts  of  the  ex- 
act  quantities  sent  from  each.  It  is  believed  that  their 
aggregate  amount  is  fully  equal  to  the  exports  from 
the  Gambia.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  con- 
siderable quantities  have  been  ''lipped  from  the  Senegal 
River,  The  oil  expressed  from  the  nuts  difl'ers  in  quality 
and  price  according  to  the  care  with  which  it  is  refined. 
That  made  in  London,  which  is  equal  to  fine  olive  nil 
sold,  in  1K68,  at  from  XUO  to  £U2  a  ton.  In  France  the 
oil  is  principally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  soap ;  and 
b«ing  inferior  to  the  lormer,  is  only  worth  from  JHh  to 
£48  a  ton.  Besides  being  used  for  the  like  purposes 
as  other  oil  in  food,  in  the  woolen  manufacture,  nml  in 
lamps,  the  oil  of  ground-nuts  is  said  to  be  especially  well 
flttnd  for  lubricating  heavy  machinery,  including  the 
locomotive  engines  on  railways.  The  Belgians  use  it 
for  this  latter  purpose  in  preference  to  all  other  oils. 
(irotind-nuts  are  worth  at  present  (September,  1863) 
from  88!)  francs  lo  a!)0  (Vanes  per  1000  kilogrammes  (n 
ton)  in  Atarseilles;  £13  16<.  a  ton  in  London  ;  and  trmn 
£'i  to  £10  a  ton  delivered  to  a  French  ship  in  tlie  (ium. 
bia.  Sierra  Leone  nuts  bring  from  £1  to  £2  less  than 
those  from  the  Gambia. 

Nutmeg  (Ger.  Muakxitenniistf. ;  Du.  Miistai'it ;  Fr. 
Mutciidet,  Suix  mutcadet ;  1 1.  A'ore  mueaila ;  .Sp.  ]fos. 
cada ;  A<'ab.  Jmc-aUrib ;  Sans.  JiUiphnIa ;  Maluv,  Iluah. 
jKila),  the  fruit  of  the  genuine  nutmeg-tree  (Mi/rislka 
Moschalit),  a  native  of  the  Moluccas,  but  which  has 
been  transplanted  to  Sumatra,  I'enang,  etc.  An  infe. 
riur  and  long-shaped  nutmeg  is  common  in  Uornco- 
but  the  fruit  nowhere  attains  to  the  same  perfection  as 
in  tlic  Moluccas.  Of  the  several  varieties  of  the  tree 
that  denominated  the  Queen  Nutmeg,  which  hears  a 
small,  round  fruit,  is  the  best.  The  kernel,  or  (proper 
nutmeg,  is  of  a  roundish  ovol  form,  marked  on  the  oiit- 
siile  with  many  vermicular  furrows,  witliin  of  a  ttcsliv 
farinaceous  substance,  variegated  whiti^h  and  ba'v. 
Nutmegs  arc  frequently  punctured  and  boiled,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  essentia!  oil,  the  orifice  iHsiug  afterwnrcl 
closed :  but  the  fraud  is  easily  detected  liy  the  llj,'lit- 
ness  of  the  nutmeg. — Thomson's  D'usptnaatnvy ;  Ains- 
i-ik's  Materia  /nJica.  Nutmegs  should  bo  cho.scu 
large,  round,  heavy,  and  firm,  of  a  lightish  grny  color 
on  the  out.vide,  and  the  inside  beautifully  marbled,  of 
a  strong  fragrant  smell,  warm  aromatic  tuste,  and  a 
flat,  oily  bo<ly.  They  are  very  subject  to  be  worm- 
eat'  n.  The  best  manner  of  packing  them  is  in  drv 
chunam.  The  oblong  kind,  and  the  smaller  ouc9, 
should  bo  rejected.  15  cwt.  are  allowed  to  a  ton.— 
Mii.nuuN'M  Ihient.  Cinn.  The  dried  produce  of  a  mil- 
meg-trco  consists  of  nutmeg,  mace  (which  «.e),  and 
shell.  Supposing  the  w  hole  produce  to  bo  divided  into 
100  parts,  there  arc  13J  of  mace,  33J  of  shell,  and  ,WJ 
of  nutmeg.  In  the  ancient  commerce,  and  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Dutch  monopoly,  nutmojrs 
were  alwavs  sold  nnd  exported  in  the  shell.  The  na- 
tives, whenever  the  commerce  is  left  to  their  nana(;e- 
ment,  continue  the  p^iclice,  which  is  strongly  reoom- 
memled  by  Mr.  Crawfurd. — Eeutem  Archiprhtt/o^  vol. 
iii.  p.  ;iyfi. 

The  jealous  policy  of  the  Dutch  has  reduced  tlio 
trade  in  nutmegs  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  to  what  it 
would  otherwise  hove  bein.  They  have,  in  so  far  at 
least  ns  it  was  possible,  exerted  themselves  to  exterm- 
inate the  nutmeg  plants  every  where  except  in  Hanila. 
The  ulioriginnl  inhabitants  of  this  island  have  lieen  ex- 
patriated, and  the  land  iiareeled  among  settlers  from 
Holland,  under  the  name  o( purk-lcijKyf.  These  per- 
sons have  aliout  ^tHK)  slaves,  who  cultivate  and  prepare 
the  nutmegs.  The  prices  paid  by  the  cultivator  arc 
all  fixed  by  Government;  and  it  deserves  to  lie  tni'i. 
tioued,  as  affording  one  of  the  most  slrihing  illustra- 
tions of  the  ruinous  olfeets  cf  monopoly,  tlint  the  (ixed 
price  which  the  (iovernment  is  now  obliged  to  pay  for 
nutmegs  is  kivk  tinifi  ijffa'er  t/iar  the  piiiv  at  which 
they  bought  then  when  the.  trade  watfree!     We  can  not 
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conceive  bow  so  enlightened  and  liberal  a  Government 
as  tliat  of  Holland  should  continue  to  tolerate  such 
scandalous  abuses,  more  especially  since  it  has  eslab- 
lislii'd  a  free  system  in  Amboyna,  Java,  and  its  otiicr 
possessions.  M.  Temminck  estimates  tlie  produce  of 
the  fianda  Islands  at  about  GOO,U0O  pounds  of  nutmegs, 
and  l(i0,00O  pounds  of  mace. — Puutatiima  Neerlanclaitet 
Jaitt  I'lnde  Arcliipeliigifjue,  iii.  '?SS.  During  the  period 
ttiat  the  English  liad  possession  of  the  Spice  Islands, 
nutmeg  ])lants  were  carried  to  I'cnang,  Uoncoolen,  and 
sonic  of  the  West  India  islands.  I:i  the  latter  they 
httvc  altogether  failed,  at  least  as  far  as  respects  any 
useful  purpose ;  but  very  good  nutmegs,  and  in  consid- 
erable quantities,  are  now  raised  at  I'enang  and  Uen- 
coolen.  Mr.  Crawfurd,  however,  alleges  that  the  cost 
of  bringing  them  to  market  is  there  so  high,  that  the 
rcsturatiun  of  a  free  culture  in  the  native  country  of 
the  nutmeg  would  instantly  destroy  thi?  unstable  anil 
factitious  branch  of  industry. — Kaatern  /.  rc/iipelago,  vol. 
iii.  p.  -10!).     See  American  Journal  iifiicience,  xii.  it22. 

Stateiif.nt  showing  tiir  laroBTs  ok  Xutmkos  into  the 
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Wheoce  Imported. 
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Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

DuU'h  l':a8t  Indies 

llclgiiim 

KiiKland 

Dritish  West  Indies. . . . 
llritish  I'Jist  Indies  . . . . 
Fiance  on  tlio  \tlantlo  . 

IlBTll 

China 
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8S..'>(J»1 

9,941 

01 

233 

$320,133" 


Nutria,  or  Neutria,  tlie  commercial  names  for 
the  skills  ui  Myopotamui  ISonaritnaia  (Coninicrson),  the 
Coupon  of  Molina,  mid  tho  Qiwii/a  of  l)'.\zara.  In 
I'lance,  the  skins  were,  and  in^haps  still  are,  sold  un- 
der llio  name  of  ntcminda;  but  in  England  llicy  arc 
iiniioitcd  as  iiitlna  fkiiis — deriving  tii«ir  appellation 
most  probably  from  some  supposed  similarity  of  the 
animal  >vliiuh  producus  them,  in  appearance  and  hab- 
its, to  the  otter,  thu  Spanish  name  for  whioh  is  nutria, 
huleed,  .Molina  speaks  of  the  coi/puu  as  a  spocics  of  wa- 
ter rat,  of  the  size  and  color  of  the  otter.  i~iiitria  fur 
is  lurj;ely  u.sed  in  the  hat  manufuoture,  and  has  be- 
come w  ilhiu  the  last  15  or  20  years  an  article  of  very 
considerable  commercial  importance.      The  imports 


fluctuate  considerably.  In  1841  they  amounted  to 
1,120,212  skins ;  but  in  some  years  they  arc  much  less ; 
and  in  1840  amounted  to  only  242,7il3.  Those  entered 
for  home  consumption  pay  a  duty  of  1(.  per  100  skins. 
They  are  principally  brought  from  tho  Kio  de  la  I'lata. 
— Hee  Fur  Thade. 

The  eot/pou  or  quoiya  is  a  native  of  South  America, 
very  common  in  the  provinces  of  Chili,  Buenos  Ayres, 
and  Tucunian,  but  more  rare  in  Paraguay.  In  size  It 
is  less  than  the  beaver  which  it  resenililcs  in  many 
points.  The  head  is  large  and  depressed,  the  ears 
small  and  rounded,  the  neck  stout  and  short,  the  muz- 
zle sharper  than  tliat  of  the  beaver,  and  the  whiskers 
very  long  ond  still".  'J'here  are,  as  in  the  beaver,  two 
incisor  teeth,  and  eighteen  molar,  above  and  below — 
twenty  teeth  in  all.  The  limbs  are  short.  The  fore 
feet  have  each  five  fingers  not  wobbed,  the  thumb  Im!- 
ing  very  small :  tho  hind  feet  have  the  same  number 
of  toes;  the  great  toe  and  three  next  toes  being  joined 
by  a  web  which  extends  to  their  ends,  and  the  little 
toe  being  free,  but  edged  with  a  membrane  on  its  inner 
side.  The  naiis  are  compressed,  long,  crooked,  and 
sharp.  Tho  tail,  unlike  that  of  the  licaver,  id  long, 
round,  and  hairy ;  but  the  hairs  arc  not  numerous,  and 
permit  the  scaly  texture  of  the  skin  in  this  part  lo  be 
seen.  The  bai-k  is  of  a  brownish  red,  which  becomes 
redder  on,the  flanks;  the  belly  is  of  a  dirly  red.  The 
edges  of  tho  lips  and  extremity  of  the  muzzle  are  while. 
Like  tho  boaver,  the  coypou  is  furnished  with  two 
kinds  of  fur;  viz.,  the  long,  ruddj-  hair  which  gives 
the  tone  of  color,  and  the  brownish  ash-colored  fur  at 
its  base,  wiiieh,  like  the  do>vn  of  the  beaver,  is  of  much 
importance  in  hat-making,  and  the  cause  of  the  ani- 
mal's conimercinl  value.  The  coypou  is  easily  domes- 
ticated, iind  its  mnnnors  in  captivity  are  very  mild. 

Nux  Vomica  (Fr.  \oix  Vvmique;  Hind.  Knaih- 
la),  the  fruit  of  a  sjiecies  of  Strychnos,  growing  in  va- 
rious places  in  the  East  Indies.  The  fruit  is  about  tho 
size  of  an  orange,  covered  with  a  smooth,  crustaccous, 
yellow  bark,  and  filled  with  a  fleshy  pulp,  in  which  arc 
imbedilod  several  orbicular,  flatted  seeds,  about  three 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  Nux  vomica  is  ino- 
dorous, and  has  a  very  bitter,  acrid  taste,  which  re- 
mains long  on  the  pnlato.  It  '.s  known  a>  a  very  vir- 
ulent poison.  A  suspicion  has,  however,  been  enter- 
tained that  it  has  been  used  in  porter  breweries;  but 
its  introduction  into  them  is  prohibited  under  heavy 
penalties. — Thomson's  Ditpentatory,  etc. 
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Oak  (Ger.  Eiche;  Du.  Eih;  Dan.  />i7;  Swcd.  Ek; 
Fr.  Cluiie;  It.  (iuercia;  Sp.  Hohli:,  Cirbul/o ;  Port.  Jto- 
blt',  Caibiilho;  Uu-ss.  Dub;  Pol.  llah ;  l,at.  Querciia ; 
Arab.  Jtualut).  There  are  several  varieties  of  this  val- 
uable tree ;  but  the  ':oniiron  Eiis'iisli  ouk  (Quircus  ro- 
biir)  claims  precedence  of  every  other.  The  knotty 
ouk  of  England,  the  •'  unwedgeublo  and  gnarled  oak," 
as  Sliakspeare  culled  it,  when  cut  down  at  a  proper  age 
(from  50  to  70  years),  is  the  best  timber  known.  Some 
timber  is  linnler,  some  more  dillicult  to  rend,  and  some 
less  C'lpalile  of  being  broken  across,  but  none  contains 
all  the  three  (|uulitics  in  so  great  and  eiiual  propor- 
tions; and  thus,  for  at  once  supporting  a  weight,  re- 
sisting a  strain,  and  not  splintering  by  a  cannon  shot, 
the  timber  of  the  oak  is  superior  to  every  other. 

A  fiiio  ouk  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  of  trees; 
it  coiivins  lo  the  mind  associations  of  great  strength, 
and  of  all  but  endless  duration.  It  stands  up  against 
the  blast,  and  docs  iic.  take,  like  other  trees,  a  twisted 
form  from  tho  ».;lion  of  the  winds.  Except  tho  Cedar 
of  Lebanon,  no  tree  is  so  remarkable  fur  tho  stoutness 
of  its  limbs ;  they  do  not  exactly  spring  fi'oin  the  trunk, 
but  divide  from  it;  and  thus  it  is  sometimes  dillicult 
to  know  which  is  stem  and  which  is  branch.  The 
twisted  brunches  of  tho  oak,  too,  add  greatly  to  its 


beauty;  and  tho  horizontal  direction  of  its  boughs, 
spreading  over  a  large  surface,  completes  the  idea  of 
its  sovereignty  over  all  the  trees  of  the  forest.  Even 
a  decayed  oak,  such  as  that  described  liy  Spenser: 

". . •  dry  and  dead. 

Still  clad  with  reliquFs  of  its  trophies  old, 

Lifting  to  heaven  Its  aged,  hoary  head, 
Wlioso  foot  on  earth  has  got  hut  feeble  bold," 

is  strikingly  beautiful.  To  such  an  oak  Lucan  com- 
pared Pompcy  in  bis  decline  : 

"QniillH  fruglfero  iiucrcua  snbllmU  in  agro 
KxiivluB  vetercs  pnpnll,  saerataquc  gcstans 
15ona  dneum ;  nee  jam  valldls  radioibns  hwrcns, 
I'ondcro  tlxs  »uo  est ;  nudoaqno  per  aera  ramos 
KtfundciiB,  truncu,  non  frondlbus,  ethcit  umbram. 
At  (|iiainvis  priiiio  nutet  casura  snh  ICuro, 
Tot  eirciira  silvte  tiniio  so  robore  toUaiit, 
Sola  tamcn  colllur."— (Ub.  1.  Iln.  130.) 

The  oak  is  raised  from  acorns,  sown  either  where  the 
oak  is  to  stand,  or  in  a  nursery,  whence  the  young  trees 
are  transplanted.  The  color  of  oak  wood  is  a  line 
brown,  and  is  familiar  to  every  one ;  it  is  of  difierent 
shades ;  that  inclined  to  red  is  tho  most  inferior.  Tho 
larger  tronsvcrso  septa  ore  in  general  very  distinct, 
producing  beautiful  dower*  when  cut  obliquely.  Where 
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tlio  sopta  aril  giimll,  and  not  \  iry  distinct,  the  wood  is 
mucli  tho  strongest.  Thu  texture  Is  alternately  com- 
pact and  porous ;  the  compact  part  of  the  annual  riu); 
bcini;  of  the  darkest  color,  and  in  irregular  dots  sur- 
rounded by  open  pores,  producing  beauUrul  dark  veins 
in  some  kinds,  particularly  pollard  oaks.  Oak  timber 
has  a  particular  suiell,  and  thu  taste  is  slightly  astrin- 
gent. It  contains  gallic  acid,  and  is  blackened  liy  con- 
tact with  iron  when  it  is  damp.  The  young  wood  of 
English  oak  is  very  tough,  often  cruBs-gruined,  and 
didicult  to  work.  Foreign  wood,  and  that  of  old  trees, 
is  more  brittle  and  workable.  Oak  warps  and  twists 
much  in  dryiug,  and,  in  seasoning,  shrinks  about 
l-a2d  of  its  width.  Oak  of  a  good  quality  is  more  du- 
rable than  tiuy  other  wood  that  attains  a  like  size. 
Vilruvius  says  it  is  of  eternal  duration  when  driven 
into  the  earth  :  it  is  extremely  durable  in  water;  and 
in  a  dry  slate  it  hos  been  known  to  last  nearly  1000 
yeare.  The  more  compact  it  is,  and  the  smaller  Uie 
pores  are,  the  longer  it  will  last. 

HcimrhM-  (AiAv.— The  oldiist  oak  in  England  stands 
in  tue  most  ancient  pirk,  belonging  to  tlie  Uuke  of 
Portland.  It  is  called  the  Puvlifment  Oak,  t  >r  it  i 
said  tbitt  ICdwa'-cl  i.  held  a  Parliament  uuuer  '.<.»  branch- 
es. It  ie  f'jpposed  to  be  KOO  years  old.  Ar other  re- 
niarkaldc  oak  is  at  'iVe'.beok  Abbey,  in  Nottingham- 
shire, which  i»  f» mnus  (or  its  oivks.  This  ti;uo  is  calieil 
'•The  Duke's  \Valk;ng-slick."  It  is  If.'  feet  liigli. 
Three  others  m  these  nolle  trees  claim  attention  (or 
thei)-  extraordinary  iite  and  longevity,  of  which  thi' 
Gree;i<lalc  Oul  ij  the  largest.  Through  its  truiik  t 
coaoli  roail  is  cut,  and  its  branches  cover  a  space  oC  7v0 
square  yards.  Tho  Two  Porters,  staudiog  near  ouu 
of  the  park  entrances,  are  each  100  feet  hii^b  :  il'- 
third  is  called  the  Seven  .Sisters,  *"  )m  it£  hav  ing  suvei. 
ttcms  rising  DO  feet  in  height  from  the  trunk.  Tlie 
Calhorpc  Oak,  in  Yorksliirc,  is  noted  as  being  the  larg- 
est oak  in  )Cngland.  Its  girth  is  78  feet. — 'fltf  U-if 
llolid  ly. 

The  supply  of  oak  timber  in  thir  .  juntry  is  plentiful, 
but  not  inc\hau8tible,  ai.l  care  should  be  taken  to  prc- 
aerve  the  forests,  and,  by  a  judicious  use  of  the  timber, 
avoid  the  great  waste  that  has  been  going  on  ;   lor 
upon  a  supply  of  this  lumber  depends,  in  u  measure, 
our  success  as  a  maritime  nation.     Though  some  prej- 
ndicis  has  existed  in  Europe  against  the  quality  of  our 
oak  timber,  it  is  no-v  conceded  by  all  to  lie  un!<urpasscd.  : 
By  means  of  the  Mississippi  liiver  and  its  tributaries  , 
we  arc  enabled  to  use  wi.h  advantage  the  oak  forest  on 
the  western  slope  of  the  AUegliHiiies,  and  even  in  the  ; 
forest  of  Michigan,  and  the  West  will  soon  be  a  rival  | 
to  the  East  in  ship-lMiiMing.      Kentucky  especially 
•Iwunds  in  the  linest  oak  forests,  ac  yet  unmolested,  j 
but  destined  to  add  greatly  to  our  wealth. — iSV«  .Sim-  j 
And  Siiii'  ULii.itiNii. 

tiiill-nat  Oat  (Qucrcus  infe-^torla),  a  native  of  Per- ! 
tia,  Asia  Minor,  Arabia,  Kgypt,  Morocco,  and  Algc- 1 
ria.  in  its  natural  habitat,  is  an  overgruon  shrub,  with  | 
a  very  crooked  stem,  and  seldom  aitains  six  feet  in  . 
height.  From  the  circunistauoe  of  its  growing  near ' 
Paris,  where  it  bears  the  winter  quite  well  in  the  opei,  i 
air,  th(>ij;;h  losing  its  Icives  in  the  autumn.  It  d.  il''-' 
less  would  1)0  adapleil  to  the  oliinute  of  <iur  .'Uddle  uml  j 
Soutliorn  Slates.  On  this  shruli  is  found  t'  •  well- j 
known  "gall-nutB"  of  commti-cc,  which  are  ext.  nsi'e-| 
ly  U'sud  in  the  manufacture  o>'  writing-ink  Jtid  in  dyo-  j 
ing.  TJiLvio  pxcre»i.en:es  .^re  the  product  of  the  i^all-lly  ' 
(Ct/Hi/n  t  riploriim),  a  small  insect  of  a  <lale-l)rown  col- , 
or,  wiii;!i  may  oden  lie  found  inclosed  in  the  gi  \U  aolii 
in  the  shops  of  the  druggist!".  c<dlected  liciore  the  lly  ' 
had  made  its  escape.  Thi-re  iic  two  kinds  of  gall-nuts 
known  in  cnniniorce;  those  wl.iih  still  contain  this  iti-  i 
sect,  and  ai'n  knuwn  in  the  traile  under  rliu  nai.ien 
of  "  Ulack,"  "Ulue,"  or  "Oreon"  palla,  tf  lod  j/frlt/^ 
by  tho  natives  of  the  country  in  wuich  iJioy  ore  col-i 
Iccled ;  and  ihoivo  from  which  the  irisict  has  esr&pcd,  ! 
«nd  which  are  railed  "  White"  galls.     Tho  latter  eon-  i 


tain  not  mora  than  two-thirds  of  tho  astringent  quali. 
ties  of  the  Conner,  and  are  of  a  pale-brown  or  uhitiaj, 
color,  being  not  so  heavy  and  less  compact. 

Tho  .Kj/U.ipa,  or  IWunia  Oak  ((Jucrcus  legilops)  I3 
indigenous  to  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  ui.d  i„. 
deed,  to  all  Greece,  and  often  grows  to  a  height  olilfiy 
or  sixty  feet.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  in  the  cliinuii.  i,r 
England,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred  that  It  uKg 
would  grow  iu  favorable  localities  in  our  Middlu  uinl 
Southern  States.  The  cups  aD<l  acurns  of  this  tree  uru 
annually  conveyed  to  Europe,  where  they  are  in  ^;reiu 
demand  for  tanning,  and  are  believed  to  coutuiii  niur.' 
tanniu  than  any  other  vegetable,  iu  pixiportion  luihuir 
bulk.  These  acorns,  which  arc  conunouly  calU  i| ''  \  „. 
Ionia,"  fonn  a  very  considerable  article  of  export  of 
tho  Morea  and  thu  Levant,  being  worth  iu  Kii;;laii(| 
from  $00  to  970  a  ton.  Tlio  more  substance  then;  ^ 
iu  the  husks,  or  cups,  of  these  acorns  tho  better.  'lh.>v 
are  of  a  bright-drab  color,  wliich  they  preserve  as  lijiiL' 
as  they  are  kept  dry;  but  dampness  injures  thcni  as 
they  turn  black,  and  l)ecome  impaired,  both  iu  (|ualitv 
UTid  strergth.  A  kind  of  gall  is  found  on  this  tree 
somewhat  similar  to  that  on  the  C  uercua  injerlurin,  and 
which  is  employed  for  the  same  pt  rposes.  Thcsa  gall< 
are  rugose,  of  un  angular  form,  and  are  cither  the  fruit 
itself,  distoi  ted  by  the  puncture  of  the  insect  (Cyniii.i 
ijiiei-ius  ca/ycM),  or  merely  the  sc&iy  cup  which  is  en- 
larged into  a  gall. 

Oaktim,  the  substance  into  which  old  ropes  are  re- 
duced when  they  are  untwisted,  loosened,  and  drawn 
i. sunder.  It  is  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams 
( ree-iiails,  and  beads  of  a  ship,  for  stopping  or  preveat- 
ing  leaks. 

Oar,  a  long  piece  of  timber,  long  at  one  end,  and 
rouu'I  or  square  at  the  other,  used  to  make  a  vessel  atj. 
vance  upon  tho  water.  Tho  flat  part,  which  is  dl|iped 
into  the  water,  is  called  the  hiatk,  ami  that  which  is 
within  the  board  is  termed  tho  liknn,  whose  extremitv 
being  small  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the  rowers,  is 
called  tho  hdmlle.  To  push  the  boat  or  vessel  forward 
by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  rowers  turn  their 
backs  forward,  and,  dipping  the  blade  of  the  oar  in  the 
water,  pull  the  handle  forward,  so  that  the  blade,  at  lie 
same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the  water.  Hut,  since  Uk 
blade  can  not  be  so  moved  without  striking  the  vjter, 
this  impulsion  is  the  same  as  ii'  the  water  w  ere  to  strike 
the  blade  from  the  stern  toward  the  head  ;  the  vessel  U 
therefore  nec'cssarily  moved  according  to  the  dircetioii. 
Hence  it  follow.s  that  it  will  udvunii:  with  the  (,m.ati:r 
rapidity  by  us  much  us  the  oar  strikes  the  water  more 
forcibly;  consiipiently,  an  oar  acts  upon  tlio  side  of  a 
boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever  of  the  seeund  class,  whose. 
fuleruui  is  the  station  upon  which  the  oar  rests  on  tlic 
liosl's  gunwale. 

Oats  (^(ier.  I/n/er;  I")u.  Jln'tr;  Dan.  Ilapre;  Swed. 
lii'J're;  I'r,  Avowr ;  II.  IVnii,  Afenn;  S\i.  Anmi;  Port 
Aven;  Kui^.  (Swet;  Pol.  O.iet),  a  species  of  e;raiii,  the 
.'i  vena  m/iVii  of  Iwtanists.  There  are  innunieralde  v  1- 
'i''tie«of  this  j^rain.  It  is  the  hardiest  of  all  ihee.  rd 
grasses,  growingluxir  antly  in  cold  nortlien.  cMniu  <, 
.-.nd  in  coarse  mountain  iisdistricts.whfreiiel.i,,.  wheat 
1  orburl-^y  can  l>«advnntat;e')  sly  cultivated  II  thrives 
liest,  and  is,  iiidei  ',  ,'liiolly  raised,  in  northern  lati- 
tudes; being  liut  litlli'  known  in  ih.^  south  of  liirope 
In  Scotland  it  fcnns  a  Urge  partoftlw  fnod  of  the  peo- 
(ile,  and  h.  far  more  generall;  cultivated  than  any  oilier 
species  c*'  grain.  There  are  four  Icidiiig  v'rieiiesof 
this  grain  cultivated;  viz.,  white  I  lack,  uray,  an  1 
brown  or  xkC.  oats.  Thw  siib-varietie  of  the  whiti' 
are  numerous.  Th.it  denominated  the  potato  oat  is 
at  pr'sciit  i.I;  I'lst'  ihc  oi.'y  one  raised  on  laml  in  a 
gooi  s  ale  of  lultivation  in  the  in/rtli  of  Iv'ijlaiid  aiu' 
th.^  S'>  "h  of  S<ollaiid,  and  usually  briufjs  a  higher 
price  in  the  I.onlon  market  than  any  oilier  variety. 
It  was  accidentally  discovered  growing  in  a  iiclil  of 
(lotatocK  in  I'umber'and  In  17H8;  and  liom  iho  prod- 
uce of  that  single  stalk  ha^  been  obtained  the  slock 
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now  in  goncal  cultivation.  Black  and  gray  oats  are 
litllu  cultivated,  except  in  some  places  in  tlie  nortli  of 
Scotland.  Tlio  red  oat  is  cliieUy  confined  to  Cliesli- 
ii'j,  Derliysliire,  and  Statrordshire.  A  species  of  na- 
K,.{1  oats,  provincially  called  pillar,  ia  rained  in  Corn- 
„..j]l. — houiKjN's  J-JncychpediaiffAffriculluiti  Buown'b 
Uuial  Jiconomg. 

The  out,  wlien  considered  in  connection  v/W  tlio 
artitii-'iul  grosses  and  tlie  nourishment  and  imp-^vc- 
iiieiit  it  alFords  to  live  stock,  may  lie  regarded  r  one 
of  the  most  important  crops  we  produce.  Its  history 
is  highly  intercstinjc;,  from  the  circumstance  that,  wliilo 
ill  many  portions  of  Europe,  when  ground  into  meal, 
it  forms  an  important  aliment  for  man,  one  sort  at  least 
has  been  cultivated  from  the  days  of  Pliny  on  account 
of  its  superior  fitness  as  an  article  of  diet  for  the  sick. 
The  country  of  its  origin  is  somewhat  uncertain,  though 
the  most  common  variety  is  said  to  bo  indigenous  to 
the  island  of  Joan  Fernandez.  Another  out,  resem- 
bling the  cultivated  variety,  is  also  found  growing 
wild  in  California.  Thiit  plant  was  introduced  into  the 
Nortl)  American  colonies  soon  after  tlieir  settlement 
I  the  l<)nglish.  It  was  sown  by  Gosnold,  on  the  Kliz- 
aiiiuh  Islands,  in  1U<)2;  cultivated  in  Newfoundland  in 
Id-.''.',  and  in  Virginia,  by  Derkeley,  prior  to  1G48. 

Tlic  oat  is  a  hnrdy  grain,  and  is  suited  to  climates 
too  hot  and  too  cold  either  for  wheat  or  rye.  Indeed, 
its  lli'.xibility  is  so  great,  that  it  is  cultivated  with  siic> 
cess  in  Ucngnl,  as  low  as  latitude  25  degrees  north,  but 
refuses  to  yield  ])rolitable  crops  ns  we  approach  the 
equator.  It  flourishes  remarkaldy  well  when  due  rc- 
giinl  is  paid  to  tlio  selection  of  vorieties,  throughur.t 
the  inhiiiiitcd  parts  of  Europe,  the  northern  and  central 
portions  of  Asiu,  Australia,  Soutliern  and  Northern  Afri- 
ca, the  cultivated  regions  of  nearly  all  North  Amciica, 
and  a  large  portion  of  South  America. 

In  this  country  the  growth  of  the  oat  is  confined 
principally  to  thoMiddlc,  Western,  and  Northern  States. 
The  varieties  cultivated  are  the  common  white,  the 
liliuli,  the  gniy,  the  imperial,  the  Ilopctown,  the  I'o- 
li(,h,  the  Kgyptian,  and  the  potato  oat.  The  yield  of 
tliii  common  variaties  varies  from  forty  to  ninety  bush- 
els aiul  upward  per  acre,  weighing  from  twenty-five  to 
fil'tv  pounds  to  the  bushel.  The  Kgyptian  oat  is  cnlti- 
vateil  south  of  Tennessee,  which,  after  being  sown  in 
autuinii  and  fed  olf  by  stock  in  winter  and  spring, 
viclils  from  ten  to  twenty  biishcls  per  acre.  In  the 
niniiiiructure  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  oats  enter 
but  lightly,  and  their  consumption  for  this  purpose 
docs  not  exceed  sixty  thousand  bushels  annually  in 
the  United  States.  It  will  bo  seen  by  the  following 
exhibit  that  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Virginia, 
and  Illinois  are  tlio  largest  producers  of  oats,  and  in 
llic  Oilier  in  which  they  are  here  placed. 


I'KODroTios  or  Oats  i»  the 

iNiTKn  States  nmiNO  thk 

Ykab  IS.')ii. 

SlatM  and  Tvrri- 

o«u, 
DuaheU. 

MtAtaa  au(J  Tarri. 

O.U,           1 

tiirii^A 

toriea. 

Duihaia. 

.\tbl»iiim 

'J,'.itf6.«>J6 

Missokiri 

B,L'T8,079 

A'kniwaa 

CM!.  183 

N.  t^inlpsh^n^ 

9T.1,;":81 

Cilitoriiia 

Now  .terscy  . . . 

,1,ii78,Ofi:( 

it  .uinliia,  1>.  uf 

8,l!t4 

Xi'W  York 

26,W)2,8U 

ColiMICticilt 

1,2.W,T38 

Norlli  Carolina 

4.0,V.',I)7S 

Itrlnwnre 

(5n4,.'SI8 

Ohio 

13,472,741 

Florid* 

(■,«,M(1 

PeniiHylvania. . 

21,,'>.T,8,imi 

(f eurgia  

!1,S20,0« 

Khoilu  Island . . 

215.2:12 

Illlnids 

l(),0ST,241 

r>,6Wi,ni4 

South  ijarolltia 

2,322,  ir>B 

liiilliina 

Tennessee 

7,703,(180 

ti.Wl 

1,««4,!H.'S 

Texas 

i!H),017 

Kentucky 

H,-m.i\\  1 

Vermont 

a,!l!)7,7.H 

l.niiisiuna 

R!),fl3T 

Virtiiila 

1C,17«,144 

!*iiihio 

2,1S1,0I)7 

Wisconsin 

8,414.  «7i 

' larvlftml  

2,242,1B1 

Mlnuennta 

30,582 

MasKaclvKctts  . . 

l,lt)5,t4(} 

N'lw  Mexico, . . 

fi 

MldilnBU 

!J,s«li,l:^ll 

<.)regon 

1)1,214  1 

M!  stelppl 

1,60.1,'iSS 

Itali 

10,9(» 

1    Total  bushels 

14li.li7S.ft0l) 

The  oat,  like  rye,  uever  has  entered  n.  ih  into  our 
foreign  connneice,  as  the  domestic  consumption  has  al- 
"  .Hvs  been  nearly  eiiual  to  the  quantity  produced.  The 
aiiiiuul  average  exports,  for  several  years  preceding 


1817,  were  seventy  thousand  bushels.  By  the  Censns 
returns  of  1840,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  total  produce 
of  the  United  Slates  was  1S!8,000,000  bushels;  of  1860, 
140,fi78,8iH)  huiheh.—l/niteii  Stales  Patent  Office  Heport. 

A  few  years  since  the  oat  crop  of  the  Western  States 
sold  at  80  or  40  cents  per  bushel.  At  the  present  time 
(October,  1850),  owing  to  the  larger  number  of  horses 
employed  in  the  West  and  the  East,  the  price  is  steady 
at  40  to  60  cents  in  the  West ;  and  45  to  60  cents  in  the 
States  of  Now  England  and  New  York. 

ObBervatories.  The  first  is  supposed  to  have 
been  on  the  top  of  the  temple  of  Bclus,  at  Babylon. 
On  the  tomb  of  Osymandius,  in  Ettj-pt,  was  another, 
and  it  •:ontaincd  a  golden  circle  200  feet  in  diameter: 
that  at  Benares  wm  at  least  as  ancient  ns  these.  The 
first  in  authentic  history  was  at  Alexandria,  about  300 
n.c.  The  first  in  modem  times  was  at  Cassel,  1561. 
The  Royal  Oliservatory  at  Greenwich  was  founded  by 
Charles  1[.  a.d.  1CT5;  and  from  the  meridian  of  Green- 
wich all  English  astronomers  moke  their  calculations. 

A.n. 
First  modem  meridional  instrument,  by  Copernicus. . . .  IMO 

First  oKservatory  at  I'ubscI 1B61 

Tynho  Itralie's,  at  L  runlbourg 1576 

Astronomical  tower  al  Copenhagen 16B7 

Royal  (French) lfl67 

Hoyal  OlMicrvatory  at  ( i  reenwich 1676 

Obsei-vatory  at  NurembeiB 1078 

At  l.'trecht 1090 

llerlln,  erected  under  Leibnitz's  direction 1711 

At  IVilogna ]71« 

At  J'clerstjurB 1T-.5 

Oxford,  Dr.  Hadcliffe 1772 

Dublin,  Dr.  Andrt'ica 178S 

Cambridge,  ICngland 1824 

Obaertaloriffi  in  the  United  States. 

Vide  College,  New  Haven,  Conn 1S28_]830 

WiUiBinn'  College,  MansacliuBetts 1836-18.17 

Western  Iteservc  College,  Hudson,  Ohio 1837-1833 

Military  Acidemy,  West  Feint,  New  Vork 1837-183S 

lllgli  School,  I'hlladelphla,  Pennsylvania 1840-1842 

National  ObBer.atory,  Wanhington,  1),  C 1842-1844 

tleorgetown  College  Observatory,  IJ.  C 1843-1844 

Cincinnati  Observatory,  Ohio 1843-1844 

Cambridge  Observatory,  MasBaclinsetts 184.V.184T 

.Sharon  ObneiTatoo',  near  Pliilp.'clphia,  Penn.  . . .  1845-1846 

Tu8caluo,ia  Observatory,  Alabama 184S 

Lewis  M.  Itutherford'H  Observatory,  New  Vork  City  .... 
Dartmouth  College  Obscrvatoiy,  New  Hampshire  .... 

Anilicrst  College,  Observatory,  AlasBachusetts 

8hclbyville,  Kentucky 

Dudley  0\,m  n  atory,  Albany,  New  Vork 1856-1856 

— See  Christian  Jievieic,  v.  89 ;  North  ^Itneriran  Kevitw, 
viii.  205,  Ixix.  14.1  (B.  A.  Gould);  American  J ir'.iw.al 
ly'iSViVncc,  xlvii.  88,  xii.  N.  S  295;  Edinburyh  Review, 
I  .\ci.  IJ'J;  iSoulhern  L-terary  Messenger,  xiv.  4(Lieuten- 
I  aut  Malky),  XV.  Ji04 ;  Professor  LooMis'st  "Kecent 
Progress  of  Astronomy,"  New  Y'ork,  18rj0. 

Ocean  (Or.  uKfuiof.)     In  Geography,  the  vast 
body  of  water  which  surrounds  the  continents,  and  is 
the  receptacle  of  nil  their  running  waters.    It  is  divided 
by  geographers  into  five  great  basins ;  viz.,  the  Pacific 
Ocean  (so  called  bj'  reason  of  its  comparative  stillness), 
which  separates  Asia  from  America,  and  is  the  largest 
of  all  the  basins;  2,  The  Atlantic  Ocean,  which  has 
Kurope  and  Africa  on  its  eastern  shore,  and  America 
on  its  western;  3.  The  Indian  Ocean,  which  washes 
the  St  nth  of  Asia,  and  the  south-eastern  coast  of  Africa; 
!  4.  The  Arctic  Ocean,  which  surrounds  the  north  pole; 
j  and,  5.  The  Antarctic,  which  surrounds  the  south  pole. 
'  Other  smaller  portions  of  the  great  connected  body  of 
j  water  are  called  seas,  of  which  the  Mediterranean,  the 
;  German,  the  Baltic,  and  BInck  seas,  are  the  most  con- 
siderable.    The  superficial  extent  of  the  several  great 
1  basins  is  not  known  with  any  certainty,  nor,  indeed, 
i  can  their  limits  be  exactly  defined.     From  the  nearest 
estimation  that  can  be  made  of  the  extent  of  the  con- 
tinents and  principal  islands,  it  is  supposed  that  near- 
ly three-fourths  of  the  whole  surface  of  the  globe  are 
covered  by  water.     The  Pacific  Ocean  alone  exceeds 
the  w  hole  surface  of  the  dry  land. 

Depth  of  the  (I'-'iw. — If  the  superficial  extent  of  the 
ocean  can  not  be  easily  ascertained,  it  will  readily 
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b«  lupposed  that  lt«  depth  is  a  prolilcm  of  much  great- 
er diUlcuUy.  The  bottom  appear*,  wherever  it  haa 
been  reached  by  the  aoundiiiK-liiie,  to  have  similar  in- 
oquulitiea  to  those  of  the  mirliiou  of  the  land :  hence 
the  depth  must  be  extremely  varioua;  and  it  might 
be  supposed  from  analogy  that  the  greatest  depth  of 
the  ocean  is  at  least  equal  to  the  height  of  the  highest 
Diountniiis  above  its  surrace.  lx>rd  Mulgravc  found 
uo  bottom  in  Ihu  North  Atlanlic  itcean  with  a  sound- 
ing-lino uf  UittU  fuel,  and  Mr,  Scorcsby  sounded  to  the 
depth  of  7'JUU  foet  without  the  lead  touching  the 
ground.  These  experiments  arc  not  altogetlier  to  be 
depended  on  for  the  determination  of  such  great  depths ; 
for,  thu  pressure  becoming  very  great,  the  lead  may  bo 
drawn  out  of  the  perpendicular  direction  by  currents, 
of  which  it  may  encounter  more  than  one,  flowing  in 
different  directions.  Over  a  great  portion  of  the  At- 
lanlic and  I'acillc  oceans  no  bottom  has  been  found. 
The  depth  of  the  ocean,  in  general,  and  the  form  of  the 
bed  on  w  hich  it  rolls,  can  not,  therefore,  be  dclcrniined 
by  experiment.  The  mathematical  theory  of  the  os- 
cillations of  tluids  has,  however,  throw  n  some  light  on 
the  suliject.  I.aplace  demonstrated  that  the  difference 
which  is  indicated  liy  observation  between  the  height 
of  two  consecutive  tides  de|iend8  on  the  law  of  the 
depth  of  the  sea,  and  that,  but  for  the  influence  of 
■ccciisory  circumstances,  it  would  disappear  altogeth- 
er if  the  depth  were  constant.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that,  since  the  ditfcrencc  between  the  consecutive 
tides  is  extremely  small,  the  depth  of  the  sea,  taking 
in  a  large  extent  of  o<'ran,  must  l;e  nearly  uniform; 
that  is  to  say,  there  niu»t  lie  a  certain  mean  depth  from 
which  Ihu  variations  are  not  considerable. — Mfc.  (,(<- 
letle,  book  xiii. 

J.errl  uf  the  Ocean. — Were  it  not  for  the  disturbing 
actions  of  the  mn  and  moon,  and  of  the  winds,  the 
level  of  the  ocean  would  Ijo  every  where  Ihc  same,  and 
its  surface  would  have  the  form  determined  l>y  the 
attraction  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  earth,  combined 
with  the  centrifugal  force  belonjjing  to  its  velocity  of 
rotation  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  surface  would  be  that  of 
an  oblate  spheroid  of  revolution.  This  uniformity, 
however,  can  never  be  eslabli.ihcd.  The  tiile  '.  every 
instant  is  at  ditlcrent  heights  in  different  parts  of  the 
ocean;  and  tluTcforo  the  form  of  the  surface,  within 
the  limits  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  is  variable. 
Hut  even  if  we  n'  gleet  the  alternate  ri^e  and  fall  of  the 
water  which  constitutes  the  tidcn,  and  take  the  sur- 
face of  llie  ocean  at  its  mean  height,  it  is  foimil  by 
accurate  leveling  that  all  its  parts  do  not  coincide  with 
the  surfaie  of  the  fame  S|iliiT<iiil.  tiulfs  and  inland 
M-as,  wliidi  I'onimunicate  with  the  oiejin  by  narrow 
openings,  are  affected  accionling  to  Ihiir  position  with 
regard  lo  the  prt  vailing  winils.  The  level  of  the  lied 
Sea  was  found,  by  the  1-rench  oii(:;lneers  in  IC^jypt,  to 
be  :i'J(  fi'ct  higher  than  tliut  of  the  Mediterranean, 
wliirh  is  >uppos<-d  to  be  a  litt'.e  lower  than  the  oiean. 
liumUildt  couchicled,  from  nbserv  ion'*  made  on  the 
Isthmus  of  ranauia,  that  the  waters  of  the  (iulf  of 
Mexico  an-  about  two  feet  hi(,'hcr  than  tlioso  of  the 
I'acillc  Oieaii.  Tho  liultic  and  Itlack  seas  rise  in 
spring  from  the  great  ipiaiitity  i:f  r'ver  water  poured 
into  ihrin,  and  are  lowi'rcd  in  suiiimcr  by  the  joint 
effects  of  a  small  supply  and  increased  evaporulion, 

Colnr  ij'thf  (ht.an.—'\'\n'  usual  lolor  of  the  ocean  \* 
a  bluish  green,  of  a  darker  tint  at  u  distance  from  land, 
and  clearer  toward  the  hhnres.  Aivurdiiig  to  Mr. 
Sooresliy,  Ihc  hue  of  llie  (ircenland  Sea  varies  from 
ultramarine  blue  to  olivt'  un-en,  and  from  the  purest 
transparency  to  gnat  opacity.  The  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  its  upper  part,  is  said  to  have  at 
tiinei  a  purple  tint.  In  the  (iulf  of  (iuinea  the  sea 
souK'times  appears  white:  about  the  Maldive  Inlands 
Idack  ;  and  near  Califunila  it  has  a  r.ddish  appearance. 
Various  caurx's  co-operate  to  pn>duce  this  diversity  of 
tint.  The  pnivailing  blue  colnr  may  be  ascriU-d  to 
the  greater  refrangibility  of  the  blue  rayt  of  li.s'ht. 


which,  by  reason  of  that  property,  pass  in  greatest 
abundance  through  the  water.  The  other  colors  are 
ascrilied  lo  the  existeni'O  of  vast  numbers  of  minute 
animalcube  ;  to  uuirine  vegetables  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face; to  the  color  of  the  soil,  tho  Infusion  of  cArtliy 
substances;  and  very  frequently  the  lint  is  niodilleil 
by  tho  aspect  of  tho  sky,  Tho  phosi>horescent  or 
shining  appearance  of  the  ocean,  which  is  a  common 
phenomenon,  is  also  ascribed  to  onimalcula^,  and  to 
semi-putresccnt  mutter  diffused  through  the  water. 

Teniperntiire  of  the  Ocertn.- -Water  being  a  slow  con- 
ducter  of  heat,  the  temperature  of  the  ocean  in  ipuil, 
more  uniform  than  that  of  tho  atmosphern.  At  a  cer- 
tain distance  from  the  equator,  it  follows,  though  luit 
very  closely,  the  mean  tenipcraturo  of  the  corresiMjiid. 
ing  latitudes,  Ihc  solar  action  being  greatly  moilliu'd 
by  tho  exirtence  of  currents  which  convey  thu  tcm. 
peraturo  of  one  region  to  another;  so  that  nt  nnv 
place  tho  tcniperalure  of  tho  water  depends,  in  some 
I  measure,  on  the  direction  of  the  currents,  Wlijiin  the 
j  tropics  the  mean  temperature  at  the  surface  is  about 
KO  of  Fahrenheit,  and  generally  ranges  between  77' 
and  M°.  At  great  depths  the  temperature  is  prnbaldy 
nearly  the  same  under  every  latitude.  In  the  turrlU 
zone  it  is  found  lo  diminish  with  the  depth;  in  the 
polar  seas  it  increases  with  tho  depth;  and  aljoul  tli(. 
latitude  of  70°  it  is  nearly  constant  at  all  depths.  Dm 
the  small  number  of  observations  which  have  yet  hciii 
made  on  this  subject  do  not  indicate  any  uniform  lutr 
according  to  »  hich  the  variations  of  temperature  at  dil'- 
ferent  depths  is  regulated. 

tSnltiDM  of  the  tknin. — Tho  ocean  holds  in  solution 
a  variety  of  saline  matters,  of  which  by  far  the  most 
abundant  is  common  sail,  constituting,   in  general 
alwut  two-thirds  of  tho  whole.     The  sal'ness  of  sea- 
water  at  particular  places  is  influenced  by  teni|ioriirv 
causes — storms,  for  example;  as  well  as  by  the  n(if;h- 
borhood  of  large  rivers,  and  permanent  accuiuulallons 
of  ice.     A  series  of  experiments  on  this  subj.'ct  were 
made  some  yeors  ago  by  the  hile  Dr.  Marcel,  anil  tin, 
follow  ing  are  thi-  general  conclu.^lons  w  hich  lie  (Icduicij 
I  from  them  :  1.  That  the  .Southern  (Kean  contains  more 
I  salt  than  the  Northern  Ocean,  in  the  ratio  of  10j;il',i|o 
I  1'027.J7.     ■-.'.  That   ihe  nii'un  speciflc  gravity  of  sea- 
water  near  thi'  equator  is  i'Wi".     ,1.  That  there  is 
I  no  notable  dilVerence  between  sea-water  under  liiffi  r- 
I  cnt  nieriillans.     4.  That  there  is  no  satisfaetiiry  evi- 
j  ilcnce  that  the  sea  at  great  depths  is  more  .snit  than  m 
I  Ihe  surface.    ,').  That  Ihe  sea,  in  general,  contains  more 
:  salt  where  it  is  deepest,  and  that  its  saltness  is  always 
I  illniiniHlied  in  Ihe  vieinity  of  large  masses  of  ice.     I). 
That  small  inland  seas,  though  coinmu'iicating  villi 
the  ocean,  are  nineli  less  salt  than  the  oeean.     7.  Tli,i| 
ihe  .Mediterranean  contains  rather  larger  prii|icirlions 
of  salt    than    the   oce/.n, — fhilnxphunl   Trimmetiimt, 
\X\'.i\    I'kimt's   /l)i<lijritiitir  7  Wd/inc  ,•   ItitAMiKS  l/ir. 
1  liuiiiinj.     Till'  peculiar  bitter  taste  of  .sea-water  does 
'  not  appear  to  Ixlong  to  it  beyond  n  certain  ile|iih,niii! 
i  is  ascribed  to  the  vegetable  and  animal  niatle-  held  in 
a  state  of  <le<'(impositi<in  near  the  siirl'aci'. — Sci-  Tiiiks, 
t  .Avi.Avnr  0<k.\?j,  (iii.K  STHi;.\M,  .\Mi  .SorsD'xds; 
'  MiiMntrliiifrttn  (lu'irlirhj,  11.  ;;08  ;  Ami  rli  an  Joniiiiil  if 
'  SiiiiK-r.v,  ll'H,  V.  N..S..II  :  /oriii/n  Qiiiirliri'/i,  xiv.  :ill:i. 
Oceanica.      liengrapheis  have  dlvidicl  "Oeean- 
iett"  Into  three  distinei  portions;  viz.,  .Malaysia,  .\us- 
Iralasia,  and   I'olynesia.      .So  comparalively  liiile  is 
liiiown  of  lis  component  parts,  that  it  is  only  |i(issllile 
lo  slate  the   statistics  of  sinh  coun;rie8  as  lno^t  fre. 
quently  ccMiie  under  the  notlie  of  civilized  nations,  and 
Ibis  is  iloiie  in  the  anni'xeil  accounts: 

1.  Ataliii/niii. —  Ihis  portion  includes  most  of  flic  i.<|. 

ands  of  the  Indian  .Archipelago,  anil  has  its  iianiel'iiuii 

the  fact  that  the  Malay  race  are  its  inost  pioiiiiiieni 

'■  inhabltanis,     Malaysia  is  naturally  conipo-sud  of  live 

grand  divisions. 

I.  .Sumatra,  ,luva,  Hall,  Sumhaira,  and  aliout  two- 
thirds  of  the  weatern  iKirtion  uf  llurneo  as  far  us  11(1 
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E.  Ian((. ;  2.  Celeltea,  with  tlie  amaller  islandu  about  its 
cuiot,  and  thu  ettHtrrii  portion  of  liomeo  np  to  3°  N. 
tat. ;  3.  The  Spice  Island* ;  4.  'I'he  Soo-loo  Archipela- 
■ro,  Mindanau,  and  tlio  nortlieait  corner  of  Borneo ; 
mill,  ;>.  Tho  Philippine  IilanUa. 

Those  soveral  divialons  are  peculiar  in  phyaical 
formation,  in  climate,  production*,  and  inhabitants. 

II.  Auflralasia  extends  from  1"  N.  to  65°  8.  lat., 
and  from  U^°  to  IHO"  K.  lonj;.,  and  its  components  are, 
Australia  or  New  Holland,  Van  Uiemen's  Land,  New 
/riilaiid,  I'apua  or  Now  Uuinea,  New  llrilain,  Now 
Ireland,  the  Arru  Islands,  Solomon  Islands,  N"v.-  Cale- 
(loiiin,  New  Hebrides,  Queen  Charlotte's  Islands,  New 
Hanover,  Admiralty  Islands,  and  many  smaller  islands 
jcnlti'ted  over  the  intervcninf;  seas. 

III.  I'olyneiia  includes  tho  numerous  groups  of  isl- 
nnilii  scattered  over  the  I'acillc  between  Asia,  Malay- 
sin  and  Australasia  on  the  west  and  southwest,  and 
tlic  western  coast  of  America.  The  following  is  the 
most  approved  classilication  of  these  groups :  the  Uo- 
nin  or  .\rzohispo  Islands,  the  l.adrone  or  Mariau  Isl- 
ands, tho  Caroline  Islands,  the  Fe<>Jee  Islands,  the 
Tonga  or  Friendly  Islands,  Navigator's  or  Samoa  Isl- 
ands, Cook's  or  the  Ilervey  Islands,  the  Society,  Geor- 
gian, and  Low  Islands,  the  Austral  Islands,  tho  Mar- 
quesas and  Washington  Islands,  the  Hawaiian  or  Sand- 
wich Islands,  tho  Konnadec  Isles,  and  siattcrcd  and 
isolated  islands,  among  which  arc  (iamliier  Islands, 
ritcairn  Island,  etc.,  etc.  Tlio  Maluyaiun,  with  the 
exception  of  tho  Philippine  Islands,  belong  chiefly  to 
Holland,  and,  according  to  the  latest  oflicial  reports, 
the  folliining  arc  tho  statistics  of  the  Dutch  posses- 
sions ;  The  supcrlicics  of  Netherlands  India  is  '27,8i>2 
tiiuaro  geographical,  or  8(>,H87  American  miles.  The 
p'ipulation  of  Java  and  Madura,  exclusive  "f  the  army, 
is  !i,.')8l,130;  viz.,  Kuropenns,  etc.,  Kv'ltD;  Chinese. 
111I,1H1 :  other  costcrn.'),  'llfinl ;  and  natives,  9,420,55.'). 
Sumatra  has  3,'li!(),00()  inhabitants  ;  Hanka  and  depend- 
encies, 50,000  ;  Khio  and  dependencies,  70,000  ;  Uor- 
ncoanddepondeniies,  1,200,000;  Celebes, 3(H(,0(X) ;  Mo- 
lucca Islands  and  dependencies,  71H,.50O;  Timor  and 
dependencies,  800,000;  Hall  and  Limbok,  l,'iO.'),000. 
Total,  10,4711,500.  Total  population  of  Dutch  India, 
20,007,0.10.  Cireat  Mrilain  is  tho  first  power  in  AuMral- 
alia.  Tho  statist i.s  of  tho  following  aoloniea  refer  to 
the  commencement  of  the  year  1851  : 


same  throughout  America  and  throughout  the  world. 
In  18.'>3  the  islands  were  visited  by  small-pox,  and 
about  'MW)  died  of  the  epidemic.  A  new  census  was 
taken  at  the  commencement  of  1854.  The  extent  of 
tha  cultivation  of  sugar  in  these  islands  is  ihowii  in 
tho  annexed  table : 


Colon  iaa- 


PopuU- 
tlon. 


N«i*nulh  Wlllos..  IM.OOn  j 

vworiii !  T7,:mo! 

*iutli  Australia  ...    01,43(1 
ttV»l  Australia.... I     h.^Sd 


Vnliie  of 

Impvrta. 

X 

2,0T.S,.'i;i8 

S4.'iWi 
&i.U.'>t 


Valua  of 
Ki|iorti. 


X 
•2,!l3.l,r)8() 

srii.sift 
i.iiArKifl 


TonnA|z« 
•nterad. 


234,215 

8ii.M3 

l5UtiS 

2i30sl 


Of  the  exports,  us  aliovc,  tlie  following  is  tho  value 
of  wool  from  each  colony  in  1850:  Now  South  Wales 
anil  Viitoria,  £l,«lt,24l";  South  Australia,  i.'i;tl,7a0; 
West  Australia,  A'15,482;  and  Vuii  Diemcn's  Land, 
X151,20;!.  The  value  of  minerals,  chictly  copper,  from 
South  Australia  in  the  same  year  was  £'M'2,M'iX.  Since 
iho  above  returns  gold  has  been  discovered  in  Austra- 
lia, an  I  the  lields  have  been  moru  productive  than 
those  of  Culilbrnia.  Tlie  i|uuntity  yielded  in  the  year 
eiiiling  .'Will  December,  185'2,  was  ;t,;i;i8,U21  ounces,  val- 
iieil  at  over  £1^'  (H)0,000,  or  :i(75,tlOil,000.  The  popula- 
tion and  every  interest  has  iiicroased,  ami  perhaps 
doulileil,  under  thu  stimulating  intluenec  of  this  show- 
er of  gold.  Among  the  islands  of  /'oh/wsiii  tho  Sand- 
wich Islanils  hold  the  (irst  rank,  whether  viewed  in  re- 
lutioii  to  their  position,  products,  population,  or  civil- 
ization. Tlie  population  in  .lanuary,  181'J,  wua80,(>41. 
The  excess  of  deaths  over  births  in  1848  had  been  H 105, 
or  8  pur  cent.  About  10,000  died  of  measles  and  hoop- 
ing-cough in  184 "-'8.  At  this  rate  of  mortality  the 
population  in  1800  would  l«i  82,224 ;  in  1870,  14,073 ; 
in  1880,  0134;  in  1800,  2607;  oud  in  lilOO,  only  1162. 
In  1!).'>0  the  Hawaiian  race  would  be  extinct.  Such  is 
tlio  intluenco  of  civilization  on  aboriginal  races  — the 


Ubue    

Koloa 

Ilonahula,  Maul. . 
Makawuo,     " 

liana 

Walmoo,  Hawaii . 
into 

Total . 


Aena  CalUfaUd. 

isn. 

I8U. 

2U0 

680 

240 

650 

2B0 

800 

825 

61)0 

45 

UK) 

50 

60 

5M 

610 

1660 

2750 

Average  yield  per  acre,  2000  lbs. ;  average  value,  five 
cents  per  lb. 

Tho  Poli/iifsian  of  29th  January,  185.3,  referring  to 
the  year  Just  passed,  furnishes  the  following  relating 
to  thu  commerce  of  these  islands : 

"  Importn. — There  is  a  large  falling  ofT  in  the  value 
and  amount  of  goods  imported  for  consumption.  The 
value  of  goods  imported,  as  compared  with  previous 
years,  is  as  follows : 

IStO.                                  lUI.  1859. 

$l,n:i5,0r>8  70 $1,828,H21  CS $'5ll,»lM  54 

—  givin;;  as  an  average  of  imparts  for  three  years, 
*l,2O0,'249. 

"  Kijmrls. — The  following  comparison  of  some  of  the 
staple  exports  fur  the  islands  with  those  of  former 
years  shows  at  a  glance  that  the  exports  for  1852  do 
not  c(|ual  those  of  1850,  though  a  large  gain  on  those 
of  1851  is  apparent. 


Slaplu. 

1850. 

1S5I. 

1859. 

Sugar pounds. 

7.VI.-  3S 

721.030 

729,877 

BjTup gallons. 

75  577 

60.111 

!i6,!)75 

Molasses...         " 

M.SKi 

18,631 

4'l.(iOI) 

tJoffeo pounds. 

Halt fuiKlieif. 

2l«,428 

37.1110 

117,210 

7,«.')2 

3,709 

7,118 

"  T'ho  custom-house  receipts  in  1850  amounted  to 
lj(121,500  73;  in  1851,  to  |160,602  19;  and  in  18,')2,  to 
*113,0!)1  93 ;  the  receipts  of  the  latter  year  thus  show- 
ing a  decrease  of  $47,510  20  as  compared  with  1851, 
and  of  $7414  80  as  compared  with  1850.  The  number 
of  merchant-vessels  that  visited  the  islands  in  1850 
was  469  ;  in  1851,  446  ;  and  in  1852,  2,Ha.  It  is  impos- 
sible," adds  the  I'ulynfrian,  "  to  give  tho  number  of 
'  whalers'  that  have  visited  tho  islands  in  1852,  but  the 
nuinlier  is  about  300,  which  is  much  more  than  the 
number  in  1851  or  1850.  It  may  be  added  here,  in  re- 
gard to  the  Uiimlier  of  merchant-vessels  in  18,')0  and 
1851,  that  a  large  proportion  of  them  were  small  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  potato  trade,  while  in  1852  tho  ves- 
sels have  licen  generally  of  a  larger  class.  Another 
reason  for  tho  largo  number  given  in  18,")0  and  1851 
was  the  fact  that  vessels  more  generally  thou  touched 
]  at  several  ports,  which  would  increase  tho  number  in 
I  the  custom-bouso  returns,  though  in  fact  it  should  not. 
j  The  ports  being  now  more  gencruily  known,  vessels  for 
produce  go  directly  to  the  port  where  they  can  obtain 
llioir  cargoes."  In  a  commercial  point  of  view,  as  an 
entrepot  between  tho  western  coast  of  America  an<l 
Kastcrn  Asia,  these  islands  are  of  the  greatest  imporl- 
ance ;  and  in  view  of  the  vast  coinnierre  now  spring- 
ing up  in  tho  I'aritic,  and  which  will  eventually  revo- 
lutionir.e  the  trade  of  the  world,  it  is  possible  that  tho 
United  Slates  may  .see  fit  to  accept  tho  ofl'er  to  annex 
tlicin  to  the  national  territory.  Already  the  question  has 
been  before  Congress. — Amfricaii  Slalinlical  Animal. 

Odessa,  a  tlourishing  sea-port  of  Southern  Hnssia, 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  the  Rlaek  Sea,  Iictween  the 
rivers  Dncistcr  and  Bug,  in  lat.  16°  28'  54"  N.,  long, 
.'to '  43'  22"  K.  Population  in  1850,  78,000.  The  found- 
ations of  Odessa  wore  laid  so  lately  as  1792,  by  order 
of  tho  Kmpress  Catharine,  after  tho  peace  of  Jassy.  It 
was  intended  to  serve  as  an  entrepot  for  tho  commerce 
of  the  liKSsian  dominions  on  tho  Black  Sea  and  tho  Sea 
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of  Asof,  and  has  in  a  Ki^at  iiiea>ur«  anawered  tha  ax- 
pocUitiuiii  of  its  fouiidiira.  Uy  au  imperial  ukute,  ilatoil 
the  7th  uf  Fvliruary,  1817,  it  was  Ui'clured  a  free  port, 
and  tho  inhabitantR  exempted  from  taxation  fur  thirty 
years;  since  which  period  its  incrcaao  has  been  ax- 
tremriy  riipiil  The  l)ay  or  roadntead  of  Odessa  is  ex- 
trnsivc,  the  water  deep,  and  the  anchorage  KO«<lt  the 
bottom  iM'iiig  lino  sand  and  Kmvel ;  it  i»,  however,  ex- 
posed to  the  southeasterly  winil,  which  renders  it  lass 
safa  In  winter.  The  port,  which  is  urlilivial,  being 
formcil  by  two  moles,  one  of  which  projects  to  a  con- 
siderablu  lUstance  into  the  sea,  is  fitted  lo  contain 
about  30(1  ihips.  It  has  also  tho  uilvuntage  of  deep 
water.  Tlioro  i.i  a  cor.vi-nient  lazaretto,  on  the  model 
of  that  of  -Marseilles.  Tho  wont  of  fresh  water  used  to 
be  tho  greatest  diaadvantagu  under  which  the  iuhabit- 
ants  labored  ;  but  (liLs  has  been  obviated  by  tho  con- 
struction of  a  canal,  which  convoys  au  adundaut  sup- 
ply of  water  into  tho  (own.  There  aru  no  trees  in  the 
vicinity,  which  has,  iu  ronseiiucnce,  a  bleak  and  arid 
appearance. 

l.iijM-hotuti.  —  A  li^ht-houso  has  lieen  erected  on 
Cape  Fontaii,  about  (S|  nautical  miles  south  of  Odessa. 
The  liglil.  wliirh  formerly  revolved,  is  now^cJ,  and 
is  alwut  '.'Oil  (Russian)  feet  above  the  level  of  tlio  sea. 
At  the  distance  of  eleven  leagues  8.K.  by  K.  }  K.  from 
Odessa,  on  the  north  end  of  tha  long,  narrow,  low  isl- 
and of  Tendra,  a  light-house  has  been  erected,  of  great 
use  to  ships  approaching  Odessa  from  the  south  or  west. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  W'.'i  (Uussian)  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  consists  of  throe  reflecting  lights, 
suspended  in  the  form  of  a  triangle,  revolving  in  the 
space  of  four  minules,  ni  that  '  :.-\i  lamp  arrives  at  its 
maximum  of  briliiniicy  after  ai.  interval  of  one  minuto, 
twenty  seconds.  Being  also  of  a  rrj  cidor,  this  light 
is  readily  distinguished  from  Fonlan  light,  and  the  oth- 
er lights  In  the  HInck  Sea.  In  foguy  weather  a  bell  is 
kept  ringing. — Ctiiilifrsitrlrt  /'hairt,  'Jd  cd. ;  NoHrik's 
Sailing  Uireiliimn  for  Ih',  Mmlitfri-anran  ami  liUiik 
Heiu,  etc.  Not  U'ing  at  the  mouth  of  any  great  river, 
nor  having  any  consideralilo  manufataun-H,  Odessa  is 
not  a  port  for  the  exportation  of  wliat  may  \ta  called 
articles  of  native  growth ;  but  in  C(>nHe<|uence  of  her 
convenient  situation,  excelleut  |Hirt,  and  the  privileges 
she  enjoys,  she  is,  as  already  remarked,  the  emporium 
wheru  mo.tt  part  of  tho  pnxluco  of  >SoiitliiTn  Kussia  des- 
tined for  foreign  countries  is  collected  for  exportation, 
anil  where  most  part  of  the  foreign  articles  ru(|uireil 
for  home  consumption  arc  primarily  imported.  The 
shallowness  of  the  water  at  Taganrog,  ami  the  short 
period  during  which  the  Sea  of  A/.of  is  navigable,  tend 
to  hinder  foreign  vessels  of  considerable  burden  from 
cnt4<ring  the  Strait  of  Vcnikale,  and  occuHion  the  ship- 
ment of  a  considerable  (Mirlinn  of  the  produce  brought 
down  the  Don  in  li^jhters  to  (atfa  and  Odessa,  espe- 
cially the  latter.  All  the  products  lirought  down  the 
Dniester,  the  Itug,  ami  the  Dnieper  arc  exported  from 
Odessa ;  l>ut  owing  to  the  dilficult  navigation  of  the 
first  and  last  mentioned  rivers,  liy  far  tlio  greater  part 
of  the  corn  brought  to  Odessa  from  I'odolia,  the 
L'krainc,  etc.,  is  conveyed  to  the  town  iu  carts  drawn 
by  oxen.  The  roads  traversed  by  these  carts  are  only 
practicable  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  and  nothing 
would  contribute  so  much  to  increa.se  the  commerce  of 
the  port,  and  the  prosperity  of  Southern  Kussia,  as  the 
opcoinguf  improv..d  communications  with  the  interior, 
whether  by  removing  olistruclions  in  the  channels  of 
the  rivers,  constructing  canals,  or  railways,  or  gowl 
common  roads.  Among  tho  articles  of  uxport  from 
Odnsa,  com,  especially  wheat,  oi'cupies,  as  every  one 
knows,  the  higbist  rank  ;  but  tallow  is  also  an  im- 
portant article  :  ami  ne\i  to  it  arc  linseed,  wool,  hides, 
copper,  wa.t,  <:aviar,  potush,  l)cef,  furs,  cordage,  sail- 
cloth, tar,  butter,  isinglass,  etc. 

i'oiit  of  the  alack  Sea,  tht  .Sea  of  Azof,  and  tht  Critn- 
ea. — Tho  importance  of  tho  lllack  Sea  as  a  channel  of 
Uutsian  commerce  will  Ihi  easily  understood  by  cast- 


ing an  eye  over  tho  map  of  Southern  Kussia,  and  trac. 
ing  the  rich  and  extensive  rogloni  which  are  tributary 
to  its  various  porta.  Tho  DanuUi  and  its  braui  hea 
the  Dniester,  tha  Bug,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  seMrii 
lesser  rivers,  empty  their  waters  into  the  Itlark  .Sea. 
Odessa  Is  situated  on  a  bay,  BO  miles  from  tho  nioiith 
of  the  Dniester,  and  (it)  from  tliat  of  the  Klver  Dniepi^r. 
Tho  bay  is  secure  and  accessible,  and  seldom  closed  by 
ice.  The  |>ort  is  protected  by  two  niolos,  each  extend- 
ing :il&  fathoms,  and  raised  7i  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  sea;  and,  thus  formed,  it  will  allVird  ample  pro. 
tection  to  two  hundred  large-sized  vesseU.  Akin-nmn 
is  situated  near  the  Black  Sea,  on  t:ie  lagoon  un  tliu 
Dnieper.  It  is  the  principal  outlet  of  the  produce  of 
(talicia,  I'odolia,  and  llcssurabia.  The  lagoon,  „r  |i. 
man,  on  which  Akermiin  is  situated,  is  said  to  iiro. 
duce  aimually  7,0()0.om)  poods  (2&2,00II,()(I0  puuiids) 
of  salt.  The  port  is,  however,  too  shallow  for  vea^ch 
drawing  over  seven  feet  of  rvat^r.  Kherson,  Nicols. 
ief,  ami  Sevastopol  are  the  remaining  principal  porti 
of  theso  seas. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  tonnage  of  Odessa 
in  1852 : 


NaUoli  silly. 


Kngland  

Austria 

Uelgiiim 

Fmiice 

(irecee  

Ilullami 

Ionian  Islands 

Welly 

Sardiiiln 

Wwoden,  etc.  . . 

Tu-ian) 

'I'tirkey 

(ilii.m 

Total  III  1WJ  . 
Total  in  INTil  . 
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1»8 

1 

4'J 
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13 
U 
2T 

172 
PO 

in 
■in 

or 


(liti 


Iii(-rpaM>  In  1«.2 
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(t-i,«OI 

68, 7m 

2S0 

7,028 

43,!1  r> 

2.(;3B 

■-'.SDI 

7,0.'t 

W,fl2S 

20,412 

8,Uitl 
20,niT 


2(lii,7l.T 
172,IT» 


22ft 

200 

2 

42 
ISO 

12 

i:i 

20 
WT 
HS 
II 
0() 

n;i 


1I4> 
(MS 


Mj      «i:i     I     ri*,«iN     I 


124.0IS     I      4:<T 


Tonnine. 

Oi'TTir 
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Tho  preceding  table  exhibits  a  total  of  •>i>l  vc-sils 
(entered  and  cleared),  with  au  agsregaie  of  (;il,.ji)S 
tons,  being  an  increase  over  1K.)1  of  !l.')(l  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  of  2iir>,28(i  tons.  If  to  the  tigiires  ^'Ivim 
in  the  table  is  added  the  coasting  trade,  vi/..,  '2;i0|  ves- 
sels, with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  HK.tr.ii,  the  total 
navi^'ation  of  the  port  of  Odessa,  in  1Ko2,  will  uinoimt 
to  I.W5  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  l,0;l.'l,o:;i  i,,,,, 
An  analysis  of  the  table  gives  to  Austria  tlie  ijrst 
rank  in  the  navigation  of  this  port.  Total  tonnage 
entered  and  cleared,  6lt,.''iil8  tons:  Austria,  1  IO,,;ii 
tons.  Kngland  holds  the  second  rank,  vi/..,  1:I7,77G 
tons;  then  Sardinia,  it".?, -12(1  tons;  (liee<e,  n.'l.l).'l7  tons; 
Sweden,  i;t,OI7  tons.  The  augmentation  In  iKV.'over 
1851  gives  Austria  (J(>,878  tons  more  ;  Knglaud,  (ll,.'i;i| 
tons  more;  .Sardinia,  lt8,'J77  tons  more;  and  (ireciv, 
l.'l,577  tons  more.  The  steam  navigation  of  ( liliMsa  it 
maintained  by  the  two  'ines  of  (Jonstantino|de  ami  the 
Danul>e.  The  first  me  s  thirty-six  voyage:' (JHtwepn 
the  two  points),  and  too  second  eighteen,  unniiallv. 
The  ( 'on.Htantinoplc  line  conveved,  in  l8.'r.',  Ij 1 4  pas- 
sengers; that  of  the  Danube,  'JU.'i;  making  a  tola!  lor 
lioth  lines  of  2'JO',)  pa.s.sengers.  The  first  of  lliese  trans- 
ported to  Odessa  uierchaud;se  and  specie  ainoiintlng 
lo  .'>,411,(ViO  francs,  and  the  other  3'>!i,i;2i»  fninra. 
There  was  exported  to  Constantinople  by  the  first 
line  merchandise  valued  at  l,<!)!t>,108  francs;  anil  to 
the  ports  of  the  Danube,  by  the  other,  iiierilmnilisi' 
lo  the  amount  of  Ii:l7,71(ti  francs,  (iovernnient  sieoin- 
ers  keep  up  the  communication  between  the  porl^  of 
Kherson,  Nicolaief,  tho  Crimea,  and  the  Caucasus.  In 
IS.'i'J  they  maile  ninety-live  voyages  from  these  ilillVr- 
ent  points  to  Odessa,  transporting  passengers  and  mer- 
chandise. 

The  diflercnt  steamers  which  make  Odessa  tlicir 
starting-point  made,  in  1852,  149  voyages,  transport- 
ing 20,90.')  passengers,  and  merchandise  to  the  amount 
of  10,706,7tl8  franca,  equal  to  12,000,000  nearly. 
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The  principal  export!  were 

(iraina,    value 

WonI,  "     

Liii'evd,       "     

Tullow,        "    

Tlio  principal  import*  in  lH61-'u'2  were :  raw  cotton 
anil  cotton  yann,  olive-olI,  (lye-itu>:ii,  drugo,  melaU, 
wiiii^a,  and  sugar.  In  IHritl  the  total  value  of  tlie  for- 
ciftn  trade  of  Odessa  was  |'J6,9&3,H07,  viz. :  exports, 
|1H,58:I,2U3;  imports,  (7, 370,61't.  Grains  constituted 
tbo  chief  ex|>ort  in  18&;i.  Thus,  of  tho  |t'2(>,000,000 
(in  round  numbers),  grains  amounted  in  value  to 
tlll.dlXI.IMM) ;  linseed,  wool,  tallow,  and  cordage  covered 
|&,U()0,U*H).  In  1854  this  immeniie  trade  must  have 
been  completely  paralyr-od,  as  an  official  notiflration 
yiwt  putilislicd  at  Odessa  on  Ud  March,  IHiit,  prohiliit- 
in^  the  exportation  vf  grains  of  all  kinds,  from  all  ports 
of  tbo  lllnck  and  A/,of  .Svus,  until  tho  1st  of  S(>ptcmlier 
following.  This  proliiliition,  however,  is  now  removed ; 
and  oflicial  returns,  when  received,  will  show  how  far 
the  liluckadc  of  the  Kussian  ports  by  tho  allied  powers 
aircM'ted  the  trade  of  tho  Black  Sea.  liy  declaration 
piililiabcd  at  St.  Petersburg  7th  [  l'.ilh|  April,  1856,  all 
the  niurcuntilo  harbors  of  Itussia  are  open  to  the  mer- 
chant ve.isels  of  neutral  countries. 

Tho  total  value  of  the  trade  of  tho  ports  of  the  Sea 
of  Azof  (T'aganrog,  Kertch,  lioiituff,  Mariopol,  and 
I(crdiiinsk),  was,  in  1851 :  imports,  t!,lK)2,000  francs ; 
ciporU,  i!7,lK2,0O0  francs. 

The  imports  were  chiefly  from  Turkey,  the  Two  Sici- 
iic8,  Ionian  Islands,  France,  and  (jruece.  Tho  exports 
were  ilcslincd  to  Turkey,  England,  Sardinia,  Tuscany, 
Ionian  Islands,  and  France.  The  total  value  of  the 
trade  at  the  commercial  ports  of  the  Crimea  (Eupato- 
ria,  Ualaklava,  Thcodoaia,  and  Kertch),  in  181^2,  was : 
imports  (including  specie),  l,()!t'2,6(X)  francs;  exports, 
Cbi.'MO  francs.     Total,  1,747,(KM)  francs. 

Conijiured  with  1851,  the  imports  increased  12  per 
cent.,  and  exports  decreased  nearly  60  per  cent.  Im- 
ports consisted  of  cottons,  raw  cotton,  couls,  oil,  and 
fruits;  exports,  of  wool,  raw  hides,  butter,  caviar,  and 
grains. —  I'nitfd  Stutu  Vumnv'rcinl HeUUiont. 

The  I'nitvd  States  Consul,  under  date  of  July  1, 
IH64,  communicates  the  following  information :  There 
exists  a  treaty  of  commerce  between  the  I'nitcd  States 
and  the  Imperial  Uussian  government,  which  was  con- 
cluded at  St.  Petersburg  on  the  (itii  ( l«th  |  December, 
in  the  year  1832,  and  was  ratified  at  Washington  on 
the  11th  May,  1833,  to  which  the  liussiun  government 
abides  with  strictness.  The  city  and  port  of  Odessa 
was  declared  as  piirlo-francn  by  a  d(^crcc  of  the  imperial 
government  in  the  year  182:),  which  was  put  into  exe- 
cution only  on  the  15th  August,  in  tho  year  1821,  by 
which  the  importation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  was 
allowed,  on  paying  only  one-Hfth  of  tho  entire  duty 
paid  in  other  i)orts  of  this  empire  ;  and  this  onc-tifth 
duty  was  employed  tu  defray  the  annual  expenditure 
for  the  beuelit  of  this  city,  such  as  pavements,  '.ot- 
paths,  repairing  streets,  lights,  government  buildings, 
and  fur  the  expenses  of  all  tho  local  administrations. 
The  importation  of  all  kinds  of  merchandise  is  allowed, 
even  those  articles  which  ore  prohibited  at  all  other 
ports  of  tho  empire,  but  they  are  not  allowed  to  be 
transported  into  the  interior  from  hence,  as  tea,  refined 
sugars,  strong  spirits,  cloths — black  and  green— print- 
ed TOttons,  silks,  aiul  wools.  These  articles  are  to  be 
consumed  at  (.)dcs8a.  The  term  of  these  privileges  for 
Odessa  cx|>ired  in  the  year  184!),  but  his  majesty  the 
emperor,  wishing  to  favor  this  city,  granted  a  pro- 
longation of  the  same  privileges  for  a  period  of  five 
years,  which  ends  on  tho  14th  August,  1854.  During 
this  last  period  the  duty  was  augmented ;  instead  of 


one-fifth,  It  Is  now  two-fifths  of  the  entire  duty  on  the 
import  of  any  kind  of  merchandise,  with  tho  exception 
of  tobacco,  rum,  and  other  strung  spirits,  on  which  the 
entire  duty  is  paid,  as  at  all  other  ports  of  Kussia.  Re- 
fined sugars,  tea,  and  wines,  have  to  pay  thrce.flfihi 
of  the  entire  duty,  one-fifth  of  which  is  destined  for  ex- 
penses of  this  city,  and  the  remainder  in  favor  of  gov- 
ernment. There  does  not  exist  at  this  port  any  privi- 
lege granted  to  any  nation,  In  any  way,  which  is  de- 
nied to  citizens  of  the  I'nited  States.  The  only  restric- 
tion existing  at  Odessa  is  on  ships  under  French  and 
Neapolitan  colors,  they  not  being  allowed  to  import 
any  merchandise  from  foreign  countries  to  Russia,  un- 
less paying  60  per  cent,  more  on  the  import  duty,  in 
comparison  to  Americans,  or  ships  of  other  nations. 
T'his  difference  on  French  and  Neapolitan  vessels  ex- 
ists by  the  commercial  treaties  between  the  respective 
powers,  by  which  it  is  also  prohibited  for  Russian  ves- 
sels to  import  to  France  or  to  Naples  merchandise  from 
foreign  ports  not  Russian  produce,  as  the  cargo  must 
be,  and  from  a  Russian  port.  There  are  no  differences 
in  tho  charges,  or  any  other  dues,  on  ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Russian  vessels.  A  Russian  vessel  of 
150  lasts  (equal  to  300  tons)  pays  the  same  charges  as 
an  American  of  the  same  size.  The  following  aflbrds 
a  comparative  statement : 

Lasts,  180,  at  17100  per  last .S.  It.  2r>  (iO—  $10  18 

l.lRhtdues 7  16=     6  8£ 

(juaranttno  dues,  cuatom-house  charges 
andfees 20  00=    15  04 

The  tonnage  and  light  dues  are  a  fixed  charge,  and 
established  by  law  ;  the  quarantine  and  custom-house 
dues  arc  not  so.  Tlie  amount  of  the  latter  charges  ii 
generally  paid  partly  for  stamp  paper,  fees,  and  other 
trifles,  which  reaches  the  sum  above  stated,  and  which 
every  one  pays  without  opposition,  as  it  is  the  custom 
and  has  been  for  many  years  past,  and  by  w  hich  means 
business  is  greatly  facilitated.  It  is  prohibited  by  law 
to  reship  merchandise  from  one  ship  to  another,  even 
if  tho  merchandiso  reshipped  be  destined  for  another 
Russian  port,  and  no  matter  under  what  colors  it  is 
brought  to  this  port.  The  merchandise,  before  reship- 
munt,  must  first  bo  landed  and  visited  by  tho  custom- 
house authorities,  and  the  whole  amount  of  duty  paid, 
before  permission  can  bo  obtained  for  such  merchan- 
dise to  bo  shipped  and  transported  to  another  Russian 
port.  Uut  if  such  merchandise  bo  destined  for  a  for- 
eign port,  it  has  to  bo  landed,  and  after  being  visited 
by  the  custom-house  officers,  a  certificate  to  that  eflect 
is  given  to  the  shippers  of  the  cargo,  allowing  the  re- 
shipment  and  exportation  tu  a  foreign  port.  All  for- 
eign, as  well  as  American  vessels  are  allowed  to  share 
in  the  coasting  trade  from  one  Russian  port  to  another 
in  the  Black  Sea  or  tho  Sea  of  Azof.  The  current  coin, 
weights,  measures,  etc.,  are  the  same  at  Odessa  as  at 
St.  Petersburg.  The  value  of  a  silver  ruble  is  75-j^fl^ 
cents  of  an  American  dollar;  one  pood  weight  is  36 
F.nglish  pounds:  one  arshine  measures  28  English 
inches ;  one  chetwcrt  of  wheat  is  5}  ICnglish  bushels. 
The  only  cargo  exported  from  hence  for  America 
since  the  Ist  of  July,  1853,  consisted  of  common  washed 
wool,  5U5  bales,  weighing  6972  poods,  23  pounds;  and 
linseed,  1200  chetwcrts — tho  whole  shipped  on  board 
of  an  American  bork  of  380  tons,  bound  for  New  York, 
and  deored  from  hence  on  the  10th  November,  1853. 
The  duty  on  the  cargo  amounted  to  342-80  silver  rubles, 

!  or  $257  80,  being  on  the  linseed  alone,  as  there  is  no 
duty  on  the  exportation  of  wools.  No  insuronces  have 
ever  taken  place  here  for  the  United  States,  but  the 
general  custom  is  to  insure  in  England  for  America. 
The  custom  in  purchasing  any  kind  of  merchandise  for 
exportation  at  this  place  is  to  pay  ready  cash,  and 
without  any  discount  whatever;  but  in  the  sale  of 
colonial  and  other  goods  imported  from  abroad  some- 
times a  credit  of  six  or  eight  months  is  granted  to  the 
buyers.     There  is  no  estalilished  rate  of  exchange  here 

i  for  the  United  States,  but  the  value  of  the  dollar  is 
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nominal  at  li  silver  ruble.  The  amount  of  duty  paid 
here  on  merchandiso  exported  for  America  during  tlie 
last  period  amounts  to  $'i&7 ;  but  no  import  duty  was 
paid  Iiere,  aa  no  morcHandiso  arrived  from  America. 
Tboro  ia  no  duty  levied  in  Russia  by  government  on 
produce  exported  in  its  new  state,  or  pattly  nmnufac- 
tured,  or  entirely  so;  the  only  existing  duty  is  on  raw 
sugars,  on  whicli  tlto  refiners  of  liussia  pay  an  excise 
to  government  of -j^^  silver  rulilcs  per  pood  on  the  re- 
fined sugars,  or  j5j^  Jq  cents  in  American  currency. 
Lalrarers  are  generally  paid  hero  by  tlio  day,  and,  tlic 
rate  not  being  fixed,  fluctuates  acconling  to  the  wants 
of  such  men — rising  from  -f^jj  to  one  silver  rulde  per 
day,  or  from  '2Ht  to  75  cents  per  day,  American  cur- 
rency. 

A  tribunal  of  commerce  was  established  at  Odessa 
in  1824,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  all  disputes 
connected  with  trade.  There  is  no  appeal  from  its  de- 
cisions except  to  the  c^/nate.  Tliero  are  twelve  sworn 
broltcrs,  approved  and  licensed  by  the  Tribuni .  of  Com- 
merce, who  have  dr  Mos  appointed  by  themselves. 
They  register  all  trt .  ohm,  and  receive  j  per  cent, 
from  each  party  as  commission.  There  is  a  discount 
or  loan  banic-  established  in  1838,  <ind  marine  and  fire 
insurance  societies.  Most  articles  of  provision  arc 
cheap ;  and  lish,  which  costs  next  to  nothing,  is  excel- 
lent. Fuel,  however,  is  scarce  and  dear.  Within  the 
last  thirty  years,  tuo  Merino  breed  of  sliccp  has  been 
extensively  introduced  into  the  governments  of  Tauri- 
da,  Chersoii,  and  Eicatcrinoslov,  so  that  there  has  been 
not  only  a  great  increase  in  the  quantity,  but  also  <: 
ver>-  decided  improvement  in  the  quality,  of  the  wool 
exported.  Corn  Tratle. — The  principal  trade  of  Odessa 
is  with  Constantinople,  .Smyrna,  and  other  towns  in 
the  Levant,  Naples.  Leghorn,  Cicnoa,  JMiirseilles,  etc. 
"  It  is  generally  stated,"  says  Mr.  ,lacol)  (^Xfimoir  on 
the  Trade  nfthe  Mack  Sea,  in  the  Appendi.r  to  the  oc- 
tavo edition  of  TrneU  on  the  Com  Trade'),  "that  the 
supply  of  Constantinople  requires  anniinlly  100,000 
quarters  of  Ulack  Sea  -tiioat.  The  Greek  Islands 
scarcely,  on  the  average  oi"  years,  pro<luce  suflicicnt 
wheat  for  their  own  consumption,  and  fn  some  years 
require  a  large  supply,  which  is  fhmished  partly  fWini 
the  neighboring  continent,  and  partly  from  the  lllnck 
8oa.  The  Asiatic  coasts  of  the  Turkish  F.npire,  espe- 
cially in  Anatolia,  are  nearly  in  the  same  predicament. 
At  times  the  market  of  Smyrna  is  very  favorable  for 
the  sale  of  the  eom  of  Southern  Rus  lio.  The  islands 
of  Malta  and  Oozo  produce  only  about  half  as  much 
corn  as  the  I20,000iii'  al>itants  require.  Sicily,  though 
it  has  greatly  declined  from  its  ancient  prodncdveness, 
has  still  a  quantity  of  grain  to  spare  for  the  less  ftuit- 
ful  parts  of  Italy  in  most  years,  ami  its  wheat  enters 
into  competition  with  that  of  tne  Hlaol<  Sea,  in  tlie 
ports  of  Naples,  (ienoa,  and  Leghorn.  There  are  few 
years  in  which  Tuscany  grows  a  sulRclency  of  wheat: 
and  its  chief  port,  Leghorn,  Iwingone  of  those  in  whicli 
ships  can  unload  their  carjjoes  of  corn,  without  Itc'uig 
detained  lo  perform  (jUiimntine,  has  l)een  at  all  times 
>  place  of  doposit  for  the  wheal  of  the  Black  Sea.  A 
market  at  some  piice  may  nlwa\'s  be  found  there,  as 
tiie  capitalists  are  disposed  to  purchase,  relying  on  the 
uncertain  productiveness  of  some  adjacent  cmintrv,  in 
which  they  may  realize  a  profit  ut  no  great  distance, 
(lenoa,  like  Leghorn,  is  a  port  whert!  wheat  can  be  un- 
loa<led  within  the  Iwunds,  of  the  lazaretto.  The  coun- 
try around  it  yields  ()ut  little  wheal ;  and  at  some  pe- 
riods it  enjoys  a  trac'.e  in  that  article  even  as  far  as 
Sunderland.  This  internal  demand,  and  the  chance 
of  advantageous  re-exportstinn,  induiTs  nun'h  trade  In 
••orn.  There  is  said  to  •>«  seldom  less  than  U  1,000! 
quarters  in  store  ut  the  two  ports  of  (;<  noa  and  Leg- 1 
horn,  and  at  some  perioils  a  far  prri'aier  (|i.....>u"y.  Nice, 
though  not  having  the  same  advantageous  qii'aranlini 
ragulatior-  and,  conte.'jrently,  not  being  a  tl^''  trr 
rorn  bevond  its  own  dimand,  from  the  sterile  noli  that 
■  iirrounds  it,  requires  evsry  year  a  largn  imjiortation 


of  V,  heat.  That  of  Sicily  and  Odessa  creates  a  compe- 
tition  in  its  port,  and  the  government  draws  a  revenue 
l>y  imposing  a  heavy  duty  on  both.  Though  the  corn 
laws  of  France  have  kept  the  ports  closed  against  the 
introduction  of  foreign  corn  for  domestic  use,  yet  it  is 
allowed  to  bo  bonded  for  ru-oxportalion.  From  the 
frequent  local  and  partial  scarcities  which  occur  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  Spain,  at  which  periods  wheat  is  nl- 
lowed  to  lie  lawfully  imported,  and,  it  is  said,  from  the 
facility  of  its  introduction  l>j  contraband  when  not  le- 
gally allowed,  Marseilles  has  l>cen  a  great  rfiyxlt  lor  the 
wheat  of  the  ISIack  Sea.  From  tlience,  as  also  from 
Gibraltar,  where  there  is  generally  some  in  store  it 
can  easily  he  transported  to  Spain,  to  Sardinia,  to  Cor- 
sica, to  Tunis,  to  Tripoli,  or  wherever  scarcity  Ims  cre- 
ated a  lienelicial  market.  The  coasts  of  Ilarharv 
though  often  having  a  surplus  of  wheat,  much  of  which 
occasionally  assists  to  feed  Portugal,  in  some  seasons 
have  been  affected  with  most  deficient  harvests.  This 
was  recently  the  case  in  a  remafkalue  degree.  Tripoli 
and  Tunis  experienced,  in  the  year  1820,  a  harvest 
most  miserably  short,  and  were  supplied  from  other 
conntries."  The  warehouse  rent  of  corn  at  Odessa  is 
from  eiglit  to  ten  copecks  per  chetwert  per  month.  M. 
l)c  Ilagemeister  supposes  that  Turkey  and  the  diiVer- 
ent  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  require,  at  an  averai^c, 
an  annual  supply  of  1,400,{K)0  clietwerts,  or  about 
1,050,000  quarters,  of  which  1,0(  0,000  chetwcrts,  or 
750,000  i]uarters,  are  furnished  by  Southern  Russia,  and 
)>rincipaliy  shipped  from  Odesiui.  Wallachia  ami  Mol- 
davia are  both  very  fertile  in  corn ;  and  were  tran((ui|. 
iity  and  good  oi-der  introduced  into  them,  and  llio  free 
navigation  of  tiie  Danulw  secured,  (iulacz  and  Itrailolf 
w  ouid  Im'  two  of  the  principal  Kuropean  grain-shippinjr 
ports.  —  See  the  excellent  Report  of  IIaokmkimkii 
on  the  Traile  vfthn  /I/ark  .*n,  p.  9(^-1  M,  Kngl.  Tran« 
Kxclusive  of  corn,  the  other  ortioles  mentioned  as  ,„- 
ing  exported  from  Odes.su  find  their  Mny  to  the  diHor- 
cut  markets  in  the  Mediterranean.  Thi.se  i<I:ip'ipil  for 
Turkey  are  iron,  tallow,  suil-cloth,  coniase  aiiohnrs 
for  ships  of  war,  butter,  etc.  The  exports  to  llalvarnl 
other  Kuropean  countries  nro  similar.  The  iniportii- 
tion  of  all  foreign  articles  into  the  Russian  itomiiiions 
on  tiio  Ulack  Sea  and  tlie  Sen  of  Azof  is  conllneil  to 
'Odessa,  Theodosia  or  Kaffa,  and  Taganrog.  The  im- 
port trovlo  is,  however,  of  inferior  iiiitHirtaiico  when 
compared  with  the  export  trade.  The  priiiripnl  ar- 
ticles arc  sugar  aivl  cortee,  dye-woods,  wine  ami  liraii- 
dy,  cotton  stuffs  onil  yarn,  woolen  and  silk  mamifai-- 
tiires,  spices,  cutlery!  oraiigi's,  lemons,  ligs.  ami  other 
fruit ;  lemon-juice,  oil,  tin  and  tin  plates,  dried  friiil:i. 
paper,  silk,  specie,  etc. 

Odessa,  in  addition  to  Its  great  and  rapidly  inereas- 
ing  trade  with  Constantinople  and  the  countries  on  the 
Mediterranean,  had,  liefcretho  warof  IH.M-lHrjSiaron- 
slderablo  trade  with  Redout-kul6  at  the  month  of  the 
I'hasis,  and  with  Trcbizond  ami  several  ports  on  the 
so:iJli  coast  of  the  lllack  Sea.  Genrnian  and  Anne- 
nlon  merchants  are  aln-aily  considerable  purchasers  at 
the  lA<ipsii'  and  other  (Jerman  fairs,  and  civili?,alioii  is 
lieginniiig  to  strike  its  roots  throu^rhont  all  the  exl''n,«- 
ivo  countries  between  the  Klack  Sen  and  (lie  Caspian. 
It  is  probable  that  i)t  no  very  remnlo  perioil  the  I'ha- 
sis  will  be  frequented  liy  Rritisb  ships;  and  thatmer- 
clinnls,  without  any  enchantress  to  aid  thoni.  and  de- 
pending only  on  the  superior  cheapness  and  exeellenee 
of  their  g<Kids,  will  bo  hospitably  nceiveil  in  the  an- 
cient Colchis,  and  hear  away  a  richer  priTie  than  fell  to 
the  lot  of  .lasnn  and  his  compeers. — flee  Rrssn. 

OflELng,  or  Offln,  in  .Vniitirnl  lanr/uaije,  that  pari 
of  the  sea,  a  good  distani-e  from  shore,  where  then!  is 
deep  water  and  no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship. 
Thus  if  a  ship  from  shore  be  seen  sailing  out  to  sra- 
word,  they  say,  "She  stands  for  thn  offlnK;"aMil  if  a 
ship,  having  the  shore  near  her,  have  another  a  pnod 
way  without  or  beyond  her,  toward  the  sea,  they  9»,v, 
"  That  ship  is  in  the  offlng." 
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Obio,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  between  Int. 
38"  m'  Biid  42°  N.,  and  between  Jong.  80°  86'  and  84° 
47'  W.  It  is  210  miles  long  from  north  to  south,  and 
•XO  milea  broad.  Arcs,  8i),964  squaro  miles.  The 
population  in  1790  was  8000;  in  1800,  45.865  ;  in  1810, 
230,760 ;  in  1820,  f)^  i  ,4!M ;  in  1830,  937,687 ;  In  1840, 
l,,')!l),467 ;  and  in  1H50,  1,980,408.  The  land  in  (ho 
inlt'i'ior  of  the  State  and  Imrdcpng  on  Laice  Erio  is 
generally  level,  and  in  some  placep  marshy.  From 
one  quarter  to  one  third  of  the  State,  comprchcnd- 
ini;  tlio  eastern  and  southeastern  parts,  bordering  oii 
li.e  Onio  River,  is  generally  hilly  and  broken,  but  in 
no  part  mountainous.  On  the  margin  of  (he  Ohio 
Kivcr  and  several  of  its  tributaries  are  alluvial  lunds 
of  (ircat  fi.Ttility.  The  valleys  of  the  Scioto  and  the 
Great  und  Little  Miami  are  the  most  extensive  sccdons 
of  level,  rich,  and  fertile  lands  in  the  State.  At  the 
hoiul  of  tlie  Mtisikingimi  River  are  prairies  of  considcra- 
lile  extent,  some  of  which  are  wot,  though  generally  dry 
nnii  fertile.  The  height  of  land  which  divides  (ho  wa- 
ters nliioh  fall  into  the  Ohio  from  those  which  fall  into 
Liilic  Kric  is  the  most  niars!iy  of  any  in  (he  State, 
while  the  land  on  the  margin  of  the  rivers  is  generally 
dry.  Wheat  may  be  regarded  as  the  staple  produc- 
tion of  the  State,  though  Indian  corn  and  other  grains 
are  largely  cultivated.  It  is  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  ! 
iron,  coal,  limestone,  nmrble,  and  superior  building  [ 
Bt':.i-,  m'iud-stoncs,  etc.  There  are  manj*  valuable  ; 
saltsprings.  There  were  in  this  State  in  1860, 9,861,493 
acres  of  land  '  uproved,  and  8,H<'.()00  of  unimproved  ; 
land  in  farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $368,768,603;  and 
(lie  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $12,760,.')86. 
Aire  Stock— \:t.:^cz,  463,397;  nsses  and  mule  ,  3123,; 
milch  cows,  644,499 ;  worltingoxen,65,;i81 ;  other  cat- 
tle, 741i,ll(i7 ;  sheep,  8,942,929 ;  swine,  1,964,770.  Value 
oflive  stock,  $44,121,741. 

Ai/ricultural  I'roduch,  etc. — Wheat,  14,487,n{)l  bush- 
els; rve,  425,918;  Indian  com,  69,078,696;  oats, 
1,1,  t7-.','7 12 ;  barley,  S54,368  ;  Imckwheat,  638,000;  peas 
nnil  liean.i,  60,108  ;  potatoes,  5,057,769 ;  sweet  potatoes, 
187,!W1.  Value  of  products  of  (he  orthord,  $695,921 ; 
of  the  market -gardens,  $21 '.,ti04.  Pounds  of  l)utter 
niaiie,  34,449,879;  of  cheese,  20,819,542;  maple  sugar, 
4,5H8,209  ;  molasses,  197,808  gallons  ;  beeswax  and 
honey,  804,276  pounds;  wool  produced,  10,r,)0,.371 ; 
lliix,  ■146,932;  silk  cocoons,  1552;  hops,  63,731 ;  tobac- 
co, 10,154,449;  hay,  tons  of,  1,433,142;  hemp,  150; 
cinvcr-seeds,  10.'i,197  bushels ;  othergrass  seeds,  37,310  ; 
flax-seed,  188,880;  and  were  made,  48,207  gallons  of 
wine.  Value  of  home-made  manufactures,  $1,712,196 ; 
of  slaughtered  animals,  $7,4.19,243. 

Kivert,  tit: — The  Ohio  River,  which  givts  name  to 
the  State,  wa.ihes  its  entire  southern  border.  This 
river  is  1004  miles  long  from  I'ittsburg  to  its  mouth,  by 
its  various  windings,  though  it  is  only  614  in  a  direct 
line— .SVe  Ohio  Kivkii.  The  Muskingum,  the  largest 
river  w'm>.^.  (lows  entirely  in  this  Stat/',  is  formed  by 
th(  junction  of  the  Tuscarawas  and  Walhonding  riv- 
ers, and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Marietta.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  100  miles.  The  Scioto,  the  second  river  in 
ningiiitude,  (lowing  entirely  within  the  State,  is  about 
2(M)  miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  at  Tortsinouth. 
lis  largest  biancli  is  the  Whetstone,  or  Olentangy, 
which  Joins  it  inmieiliately  alwve  Columbus,  It  is 
navigable  for  boats  180  miles.  The  (treat  Miami,  a 
rapid  river  in  the  western  part  of  the  State  is  100 
miles  long,  and  enters  the  Ohio  in  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  the  Stste.  The  Lilll*  Miami  has  n  course  of 
feveuty  miles,  and  enters  the  Ohio  seven  miles  above 
Cincinnati.  The  Maunieo,  100  miles  long,  rises  in  In- 
diana, runs  through  the  northwest  part  of  the  State, 
ami  outers  I,ako  Krie  at  Maumeo  Day.  It  is  naviga- 
ble for  steamboats  to  Perryshurg,  eighteen  miles  fron> 
(he  lake,  and  above  the  rapids  is  beatable  fur  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  Sandusky  ris»j  ii.  the  northeni 
part  of  the  State,  and,  after  a  cor.so  of  about  eighty 
miles,  enters  Sandusky  Uay,  anu  thence  into  Lake  ICric. 


The  Cnychoga  rises  in  the  north  p/irt  of  the  State,  and 
after  a  curved  course  of  sixty  miles,  enters  Lake  Erie 
at  Cleveland.  It  has  a  number  of  falls,  vhich  furnish 
valuable  mill  seats.  Uesides  these  there  are  Huron, 
Vermilion,  Black,  Grand,  and  Ashtabula  rivers,  which 
enter  Lake  Erie. 

The  principal  places  are  Cincinnati,  the  metropolis ; 
Columbus,  the  Capital;  Cleveland,  Sandusky,  Day- 
ton, Springfield.  Zanenville,  Marietta,  and  Portsmouth. 
There  were  in  February,  1854,  sixty-eight  banks,  with 
a  paid  capital  of  $8,718,366;  in  Januarj-,  1866,  forty- 
six  railroads,  of  which  2726  miies  of  track  were  fmish- 
ed  and  in  operation,  and  1578  in  course  of  construction. 
Toniuigc  of  the  State  in  1863,  25,682  tons. 

Afanii/dctur-'i,  etc. — There  were  in  (he  S(a(e  in  1850 
eight  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
$297,000,  employing  132  males  and  269  females,  pro- 
ducing 280,000  yards  of  sheetings,  etc.,  and  443,000 
pounds  uf  yarn,  valued  at  $394,700;  130  woolen  facto- 
ries, with  a  capital  of$870,220,  employing  903  males  and 
298  females,  manufacturing  1,874,087  yards  of  cloth, 
and  65,000  pounds  of  yam,  valued  at  $1,111,027 ;  thirly- 
tive  establishments  making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,603,000,  employing  2415  persons,  producing  52,668 
tons  of  pig-iron,  cic,  and  the  entire  value  of  products, 
$1,25.5,850;  183  establishments,  with  a  capital  of 
$2,063,050,  employing  2758  persons,  and  making  37,399 
tons  of  iron  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $3,069,360;  eleven 
establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $620,800,  employing 
708  persons,  manufacturing  14,416  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $1,076,192;  1082  flouring  ond  grist-mills; 
1730  saw-mills;  243  printing-oiBccs,  802  newspapers, 
twenty-eight  daily,  si.x  tri-weekly,  four  semi-weekly, 
222  weekly,  seven  semi-monthly,  twenty  monthly,  and 
one  yearly  publication.  Capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, $28,612,136;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$01,915,030.— i'.f  PoitK  for  further  information. 

Kihiralioniil  Jiatabliahnifnii,  etc. — The  University  of 
Obio  at  Athens,  the  Miami  I'niversity  at  Oxford, 
Franklin  College  at  Now  Alliens,  the  Western  Reserve 
College  nt  Hudson,  Kenyon  College  at  Gambier,  liran- 
villo  College  at  Granvill.-,  .Marietta  College  at  Mariet- 
ta, Ol.crlin  College  at  Olierlin,  St.  Xavicr  at  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  Wcsleyan  L'nivcrsity  at  Delaware,  Witten- 
berg College  at  Springtield,  Willoughby  University  at 
Willougblis ,  Lane  Theological  Seminary  nt  Cincin- 
nati. There  arc  also  theological  departments  at  Ken- 
yon, Western  Reserve  at  Hudson,  tiranvillo  at  Gran- 
ville, Obcrlin  at  Oberlln,  Wittenberg  at  Springfield, 
and  a  seminary  of  the  Associate  Reformed  Church  at 
Oxford,  Waslorn  Reser^'e  Medical  College  at  Cleve- 
land, Mc'Mcal  College  of  Ohio  at  Cincinnati,  Medical 
College  (Homeopathic)  at  Cleveland,  Starling  Medical 
College  at  Columbus,  and  Cincinnati  Law  College  at 
Cincinnati.  The  whole  having,  in  1850, 3621  students. 
There  were  also  206  academies,  5052  pupils;  11,661 
sc'.iools,  484,153  scholars;  352  libraries — aggregate 
Lumber  of  volumes,  186,826.     School  fund,  $301,474. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  Ohio  was  made 
in  1788  at  Marietta.  In  1802  Ohio  was  admitted  into 
the  Union. 

The  progress  of  banking  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
shown  in  the  following  summary' : 
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The  free-banking  law  of  Ohio  was  adopted  in  the  year 
1861,  and  forms  at.  present  a  part  of  the  banking  sys- 
tem in  operation. 
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WoMMUUi  CoiomoB  or  tbi  Stati  or  Ohio  (inowiNO  also  tbb  Distbiot  Tomiiasb  in  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  1661) 

rsoM  UnTOB»  1,  1820,  to  July  1,  1860. 
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*  Nino  months  to  June  30,  and  fiscal  year  Iwgins  July  1, 1843. 
FtHANOES  or  THE  Stati  OP  Oiiia 
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2:ili,'i4l 
1  8i'.9  937 

18M 

2.n3S  0^7 

1847 

2  3'  7  006 

1848 

2,137.194 

2.;ts3i:i,") 

2  901  6-1 

t8» 

1800 

1851 

2  0'  0  3('9 

1861 

2,73ii.l«i) 
2,f.!IC,,ll8 
3'<ii:l  '.'.M 
3  ti\"  844 

IMtB 

1S54 

1865 

1866 

a,TI2,2ll« 

Cincinnati,  tho  metropolis  of  Ohio,  rnpital  of  Hamil- 
ton comity,  and  one  of  thi!  lending;  coninicnitil  pliicrn 
west  of  tlie  Allt'chnny  MuunUtin!<.  It  i-t  HJtiiativ  ■  1 
the  ri|{lit  liank  of  the  Ohio  Uivcr,  4i5,'j  miles  helow  ll'ict- 
burg,  l.'dH  iiiilcH  aliovo  New  Orlennji,  and  .Ml'i  miles 
from  Washington.  It  is  the  Inrif'st  city  of  tlm  Mix- 
•iuipp'  Valley,  iiurth  of  New  Orleans,  and  the  liflh  in 
pupiilalion  in  the  I'nited  Stales.  I'opiilation  in  IK1K), 
7r.O;  in  1810, '.'JIO;  in  18.10,  •>l,«,'ll ;  in  1H4I>, -I(),;i;i8 ; 
In  181.-),  «5,000;  in  lK."»<t,  n,'.,4iW«;  in  185.1,  I«),I41, 
The  Ohio  River  at  Cincinnati  is  IKOO  feet,  or  about  onc- 
ttiird  uf  a  niila  wiile,  and  its  mean  annual  ranKe  from 
Uiw  to  high  water  is  alHiut  fifty  feel ;  the  extreme  raiiKC 
may  bo  about  ten  feet  mure,     D'tprcsaloni  ere  gener- 


'  ally  in  Au^tust,  Sopteinlier,  and  October,  and  the  creat- 

'  o.it  rise  in  Ue<'emlH'r,  Itlaieh,  .May,  uiid  .lune.     i  Ik  iip- 

I  ward  navigation  is  in  winter  very  rarely  imspoink'il  liy 

:  lloalinK  ice,  and  in  «om«  winters  net  at  ull.     Its  cur- 

I  rent  at  its  mean  lieiifht  is  aliout  three  miles  an  liour; 

'  « lien  higher,  or  rihiiiK,  it  i»  morv ;  and  wlien  very  luw, 

I  it  dues  not  exceed  two  miles,     (.'leveiand,  Tuleile,  iiiiii 

Sandusky,  on  Luke  Kric,  export  largely  in  Kr"'"!  '<"»- 

U^r,  and  manufactured  goods, — See  Xurth  Ainn-icm 

Jltrirw,  Ixiii.  820  (IIii.iirktii),  xxii.  4:'>!l  (,Si'.»iiK.<), 

xlvii,  1  (.1.  II.  rKHKlNH),  xlix.  )!U;  . t mcricciH  yi/um>i/ 

iifSrinirf,  slv.  12;  l»K  IIow'h //cri<ir,  iil.  129;  Haul- 

ira'  Magazine,  lt)&ti;  lltm't  JUercluuUt' Mu(/<izine,  xxi. 
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OhlOr  A  large  river  of  the  United  States,  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  from  the  north  and 
the  Monongabela  from  the  south  at  Pittsburg,  in  the 
wcsteui  part  of  Pennsylvania,  lat.  40°  32'  N.  and  long. 
80°  2'  \V.,  at  the  height  of  1133  feet  above  tide-water 
in  the  Atlantic.  It  proceeds  in  a  direction  we^t-south- 
west,  dividing  the  states  of  Virgiu.a  and  Kentucky  on 
the  south  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois  on  the  north, 
and  entcrd  the  Mississipp-  in  lat.  37°  N.  and  long.  88° 
5ij'  AV.  Its  length  from  Pittsbu-g  to  its  mouth,  by  the 
course  of  the  river,  is  948  miles ;  but  the  distance  in  a 
direct  course  is  only  614  miles.  U  has  a  descent,  in 
its  whole  course,  of  305  feet,  making  an  average  de- 
scent of  not  quite  five  incites  in  a  mile.  Tlie  width  cf 
the  Oliio  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards ;  its  average 
width  is  1>'H  yards,  -'pposit"  'Jincinnati,  wiiich  is 
abuut  equidistant  from  Pitt?'.  .,  to  Us  confluence  with 
the  Mississippi,  where  it  i.x  ,.■  ;t  900  yards  wide.  The 
great  valley  drained  by  this  river  contains  over  218,000 
square  miles,  and  a  population  of  over  6,000,000,  which 
is  rapidly  increasing.  There  arc  no  coiisiderable  falls 
in  this  river  excepting  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  where 
it  descends  22i  feet  in  two  miles.  These  falls  have 
been  obviated  by  a  canal  around  them,  which  admits 
of  the  passage  of  the  largest  steamboats  ;  but  boats  as- 
cend and  descend  thcue  rapids,  when  the  water  is  high. 
Tlie  current  of  the  Ohio,  when  low,  does  not  exceed  two 
miles  an  hour ;  when  at  a  mean  height,  tlircc  miles ;  and 
when  higher  and  rising,  four  or  live  miles.  The  high- 
est water  occurs  in  December,  Ma>'ch,  May,  and  June ; 
and  the  lowest  in  August,  September,  and  October. 
I'lie  average  difference  between  high  and  low  water  is 
40  feet ;  its  extreme  range  on  record,  04  feet  (at  Cincin- 
nati). During  eight  or  ten  weeks  in  the  winter,  the 
navigation  is  obstructed  by  floating  ice.  Of  the  two 
conllueuts  which  form  the  Ohio,  the  Alleghony  is  the 
most  important,  being  navigable  for  boats  20(1  miles  to 
Olean,  New  York,  and  will  hereafter,  by  means  of  the 
Genesee  Valley  Canal,  terminating  at  this  place,  and 
extending  to  the  Erie  Canal,  form  an  important  com- 
munication between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the 
West.  The  principal  tributaries  of  the  Ohio  on  the 
north  are  the  Beaver,  Muskingum,  Scioto,  the  two 
Miainis,  \Vhitcwater,  and  Wabash;  those  on  the  south 
are  the  Kanawha,  Sandy,  Licking,  Kentucky,  Green, 
('iii\il)erlaud,  and  Tennessee.  Some  of  tliese  are  navi- 
gable at  high  water  to  a  great  extent  by  boats  and 
steamboats.  The  Tennessee  is  navigable  by  boats  for 
101)0  miles;  the  Cumberland  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats to  Nashville,  and  for  keel-boats  300  miles  fur- 
ther; the  Wabash  is  navigable  for  200  miles;  Green 
River,  200  miles;  Kentucky,  luO;  Great  Kanawha, G4 
miles,  to  the  salt  works.  The  Ohio,  with  its  tributa- 
ries, has  5000  miles  of  navigable  waters. 

The  whole  fall  of  the  Ohio  from  Pittsburg  to  C  airo 
is  estimated  at  42S  feet,  and  the  distance  is  977  miles. 
The  average  fall  per  mile  is  therefore  loss  than  live 
inches.  Tin:  fall  of  the  Kiver  Thames  is  greater  than 
this,  being  an  average  of  nearly  seven  inches  per  mile 
fur  one  hundred  and  eighty  miles.  Indeed  few  rivers 
of  eipial  length  and  volume  of  water  have  so  few  falls 
or  rapids  impeding  navigation  as  the  Ohio. 

Its  fill,  however,  is  not  distributed  equally  over  its 
whole  course,  as  the  following  table  will  show : 


DUUnra. 

Vail. 

AvanifM. 

MilM. 

Kruiii  IMttsfnirg  to  WheelinK.. 

S8 

Tip 

11)77 

From  Wheollnif  to  <'inclnnatl. 

!t74 

1S8 

It 

Krom  (.'liirlnnHtl  to  Louisville. 

1B« 

,%6 

4  3 

I'rum  IxiulHviUti  to  I'allii 

U 

U7 

luo 

rrmit  I'allM  tu  KvunsvlUo 

ICO 

aa 

2  85 

Krnm  llvansvllle  to  Cairo 

187 

4tl 

2« 

From  this  table  it  will  bu  seen  that  were  it  necessary 
to  "  canalize"  the  whole  river,  from  its  mouth  to  Pitts- 
burg, it  would  be  the  moat  niagiiiriuent  channel  of  trade 
on  the  face  of  the  globe.  No  canal  was  ever  construct- 
ed, and  probably  none  could  Ijo  construitod,  of  c<iual 
length,  with  comparatively  at  little  lockage  as  this. 


The  Erie  Canal  has  about  live  times  the  lockage  in  pro- 
portion to  its  length ;  and  th'i  Pennsylvania  Canal,  from 
Pittsburg  to  Johnstown,  tuts  more  than  ten  times  as 
much.  But  it  should  be  remembered  that  it  will  be 
unnecessary,  for  the  purpose  of  making  this  great  im- 
provement, to  overcome  all  this  fall  of  426  feet  by 
means  of  locks  and  dams.  A  large  part  of  this  whole 
descent  is  due  to  the  gentle  flow  of  the  river,  through 
the  long  pools  which  make  up  the  most  of  its  distance, 
and  which,  in  their  natural  condition,  aflTord  a  suffi- 
cient depth  of  ><rater  at  all  seasons  of  t^e  year  for  the 
purposes  of  navigation.  What  proportion  of  this  whole 
fall  of  425  feet  is  thus  due  to  these  pools,  which  reed 
no  improvement,  we  are  unable  to  determine ;  but  it 
must  bo  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  it,  and  would 
leave  a  comparatively  small  aggregate  to  be  overcome 
by  locks  and  dums  or  wing  dams.  It  would  be  un- 
necessary  to  construct  these  dams  so  high  as  to  flow 
back  the  water  from  one  to  the  other,  but  only  to  rise 
from  one  of  these  pools  to  another,  or  perhaps,  in  som«> 
cases,  to  unite  one  or  more  of  them  in  one.  To  reduce 
the  whole  river  to  a  series  of  long  levels,  as  in  the  con- 
struction of  canals,  would  not  be  required,  and  indeed 
would  be  liable  to  grave  objections  on  the  score  of 
health.  A  depth  of  about  Ave  feet  at  the  lowest  &tage 
of  water  would  be  all  that  wouhl  bo  necessary  to  ren- 
der the  Ohio  the  most  important  channel  of  cotnmerco 
in  the  world.  This  depth  could  be  had  without  nffect- 
ing  unfavorably  the  healthfulncss  of  the  river,  and 
would  be  enough  for  the  first  class  of  steamers  which 
now  ply  on  the  river. 

The  volume  of  water  in  this  stream,  in  an  improved 
condition,  would  be  ample,  for  ten  or  eleven  months  in 
the  year,  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  commerce  large  enough 
to  tax  to  the  utmost  the  capacity  of  ten  canals  equal 
.  to  the  Eric  when  enlarged ;  and  so  favorable  is  the 
climate,  that  the  obstructions  from  ice  would  be  of 
very  short  duration,  if,  indeed,  such  impediments  would 
ever  occur.  It  is  well  known  that  the  Monongabela 
suHcrs  less  inconvenience  from  ice,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, than  it  did  before  it  was  improved  by  locks  and 
dams,  and  no  good  reason  can  be  given  why  the  siuno 
results  would  not  follow  the  improved  navigation  of 
the  Ohio.  That  the  growing  demands  of  trade  in  the 
Great  West  will  imperatively  reciuire  this  great  work 
to  be  speedily  accomplished,  no  man  who  has  at  all 
considered  this  siilgect  can  for  one  moment  doul)t. 
Saying  nothing  of  the  great  staples  of  agriculture, 
which  already  seek  our  Eastern  cities  through  the 
valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  which  will  continue  to  increase 
in  a  ratio  that  will  almost  defy  computation,  there 
are  inunense  resources  of  undeveloped  mineral  wealth, 
whose  tonnage  will  soon  exceed  that  of  all  the  trnfilic 
now  done  upon  the  river,  and  upon  all  the  railroads 
running  nearly  parallel  with  it  through  the  Western 
States.  The  vast  treasures  of  coal,  iron,  and  salt,  are 
there  in  store  for  the  scores  of  millions  which  will  soon 
inhabit  tho  rich  valley  of  the  Ohio.  But  admitting 
that  the  river,  wIk'h  improved  by  locks  and  dams, 
would  impose  a  heavy  expense  for  lockage,  still  tho 
actual  expei's"  of  navigation  would  be  far  loss  than  is 
now  iinposeu  upon  it,  in  consequence  of  tho  ruinous  de- 
lays and  disrU|)tlon8  of  business,  arising  from  tho  sud- 
den rise  oud  fall  of  the  river.  Though  sulgected  to 
tolls  at  the  locks,  the  certainty  and  regularity  with 
which  ttcamers  could  make  their  trips  would  more 
than  componsalo  this  <  xpcnse.  Tiie  whole  system  of 
passage  and  freight  would  be  systematized,  and  in  tho 
aggregate  rendered  fur  less  expensive  and  hazardous. 
Indeed,  in  whatever  light  this  grand  scheme  may  bo 
viowec'.,  it  is  matter  of  surprise  tliat  public  attention 
has  not  been  fully  directed  to  it  befoni,  and  that  states- 
men should  not  long  ago  have  urged  its  paramount 
importance  upon  the  attention  of  Congress.— A'ee  article 

MlHHIHHII'I'I  KlVKR. 

Oil  (Er.  Hiiile;  Germ.  Ofl;  It.  OUe;  Lat.  Oleum; 
Kuaa.  Matlo;  Sp,  i-lceiV*).    The  term  oil  is  applied  to 
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designate  a  number  of  unctuous  liquon,  which,  when 
dropped  upon  paper,  sinic  into  it,  and  malia  it  seem 
senii-trnnsparent,  or  give  it  what  is  called  a  greasy 
stain.  These  bodies  are  very  numerous,  and  have  l>ecn 
in  common  use  fh>m  time  immemorial.  Clicmists  have 
divided  them  into  two  classes ;  namely,  volatile  and 
^ed  oils.  Uil  was  used  for  burning  in  lamps  as  early 
as  the  epoch  of  Abraham,  almut  19'21  n.r.  It  was  the 
staple  commo<lily  of  Attica,  and  a  jar  full  was  the  prize 
at  tlio  I'anatlicnn!an  games.  It  was  the  cu.ttom  of  the 
JowB  to  anoint  with  oil  persons  appointed  to  high 
otnces,  OS  the  priests  and  kings,  I'tnlm  cxxxiii.  2;  1 
Snm.  \.  1,  xvi.  1.'),  Tlio  anointing  with  this  liquid 
aeijms  also  to  liavo  been  reckon'id  a  necessary  ingre- 
dient in  a  festival  dress,  Kulh,  iii.  3.  Tlie  fact  that  oil. 
If  passed  through  red-hot  iron  pipes,  will  be  resolved 
into  a  combustilile  gas,  was  long  known  to  chemists; 
and  after  the  process  of  lighting  liy  coal-gas  was  made 
apparent,  Messrs.  Taylor  nnd  ]Vlurtincau  contrived  ap- 
paratus for  producing  oil-gas  on  a  large  scale. — H.\yi>n. 

Wo  borrow  from  Ur.  Thomas  Thomson  the  following 
statement  with  respect  to  these  bodies: 

I.  Volatile  Oils,  called  also  entenlial  oiU,  are  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  pro)icrties:  1.  Liquid,  oft- 
en almost  as  liquid  as  water,  sometimes  viscid  ;  2.  Very 
combustible;  S.  An  acrid  taste  and  a  strong  fragrant 
Oilor ;  4.  Volatilized  at  a  temperature  not  higher  than 
212" ;  b.  Soluble  in  alcohol,  and  imperfectly  in  water; 
C.  Evaporate  without  leaving  any  stain  on  paper,  liy 
this  lost  test  it  is  easv  to  discover  whether  tliey  have 
Ih'i  II  adulterated  with  any  of  the  tixed  oils.  Let  u  drop 
of  the  volatile  uil  fall  upon  a  sheet  of  writing-paper, 
and  then  apply  a  gentle  heat  to  it;  if  it  evaporates 
without  louving  nny  stain  upon  the  paper,  the  oil  is 
pure;  but  if  it  leaves  a  stain  upon  the  paper,  it  has 
botn  rontanvnaled  with  some  tixed  oil  or  other.  Vol- 
atile oils  are  almost  all  obtained  from  vegetables,  and 
they  exist  in  every  part  of  plants — the  root,  the  bark, 
the  wood,  the  leaves,  the  llowcr,  and  even  the  fruit, 
though  tliey  are  never  found  in  the  substanrc  of  the 
cotyledons ;  whereas  the  fixed  oils,  on  the  contrary,  are 
almost  always  contained  in  'hese  Imdies.  When  th" 
v-ilnlile  oils  are  contained  in  great  abundance  in  plants, 
they  are  sometiuu'S  obtained  by  simple  expression. 
This  is  the  case  with  oil  nf  oranges,  of  lemons  and  ber- 
gauiot :  but  in  general  they  can  only  bn  obtained  liy 
di^ilillallon.  The  part  of  the  plant  containing  the  oil 
is  put  ir.to  a  still  with  a  quantity  of  water,  which  is 
ilisr  .(mI  ofi*  by  ihe  application  of  a  moderate  heat. 
The  o'l  cunies  over  along  with  tlio  water,  and  swims 
upon  it.i  surface  '  ,  tlie  nveiver.  liy  this  process  are 
ob.aincd  uio  oils  of  peppermint,  thyme,  lavender,  anil 
a  (creat  many  othcs,  wliieh  are  prepared  and  emploved 
iiy  thd  pc'umer.  (>f>iors  are  procured  by  the  distilla- 
lion  of  rerinuus  !joriies.  This  is  the  case  in  particular 
with  oil  of  turpentine-  whicli  is  ol'.ained  by  distilling 
a  kind  of  re«iiious  juice,  called  turpentine,  that  exudes 
from  the  juniper.  Volatile  (.its  pro  exceedingly  numer- 
ous. They  have  I  ecu  long  known  ;  but  as  their  use  in 
chemiilry  is  but  limited,  they  have  not  hitherto  l«'eii 
subjected  to  an  accurate  chemical  investigation.  They 
ditl'ergri'atly  in  their  pioperlies  from  each  other,  but  it  i^* 
impossible  at  present  to  give  a  d"tailed  acrount  of  each. 

1.  The  greater  number  of  volatile  oils  are  lii/uitl ; 
many,  indeeil.  are  as  limpid  at  water,  and  have  noni^ 
of  that  i.piK'arance  whi<:h  wo  usually  consider  oily. 
This  i»  llir.  case  with  the  following;  namely,  oil  of 
tur|entino,  oranges,  lemons,  Ix-rgainul,  roses.  Oth- 
ers have  Ihe  oily  viscidity.  It  varien  in  thenj  in  all 
degrees.  This  is  the  casn  with  the  oils  of  mace,  car- 
damom, sassafras,  cloves,  cinnamon.  Others  have  the 
pro|)erty  of  becoming  solid.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
oiUof  parsley,  funnel,  anise  sued,  balm.  ( Ithers  crystal- 
ixe  by  slow  evaporation.  This  is  the  case  with  oil  of 
thyme,  fieppermhit,  marjoram.  The  oil  of  nutmegs 
bai  usually  the  consistence  of  butter.  T'bis  i>  the  rase 
alio  with  the  uili  of  bopi  aud  of  pepper.     2.  'llic  color 


of  the  volatile  oils  is  as  variouB  as  their  other  prop- 
erties. A  great  number  are  limpid  and  colorless;  as 
oil  of  turpentine,  lavender,  rosemary,  savine,  nnise 
seed :  some  are  yellow ;  as  spike,  berganiot :  some  arc 
brown ;  as  thyme,  savory,  wormwood :  others  bhic  •  as 
camomily,  motherwort :  others  green ;  as  milfoil,  j,,..,. 
per,  hops,  parsley,  wormwood,  c^epnt,  juniper,  sage 
valerian :  others,  though  at  tirst  colorless,  become  voll 
low  or  brown  by  age ;  as  cloves,  cinnamon,  sa.'salVns. 
8.  The  odors  are  so  various  as  to  defy  all  description. 
It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  the  fragrance  of  tiic 
vegetable  kingdom  resides  in  volatile  oils.  Their 
taste  is  acrid,  hot,  and  exceedingly  unpleasant.  4. 
Their  specific  gravity  varies  very  considerably,  not 
only  in  different  oils,  but  even  in  the  same  oil  in  iiif. 
fercnt  circumstances.  When  the  volatile  oils  are  heat- 
ed  in  the  open  air,  they  evaporate  readily,  and  without 
alteration  difftiso  their  peculiar  odors  all  around ;  imt 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  between  the  dltfercnt 
oils  in  this  respect.  When  distilled  in  close  vessels 
they  do  not  so  readily  assume  the  form  of  vapor.  Iloiice 
they  lose  their  o<lor,  become  darker  In  color,  and  are 
partly  decomposed.  Oils  do  not  seem  very  susccpli|j|e 
of  assuming  the  gaseous  form,  unless  some  other  sub- 
stance, as  water,  be  present. 

II.  TixEi)  Oils  are  distingui.<hcd  by  the  following 
characters:  1.  Liquid,  or  easily  become  so  when  c.\. 
posed  tu  a  gentle  heat ;  2.  An  unctuous  feel ;  3.  Very 
combustible;  4.  A  mild  taste;  5.  Boiling  point  not 
under  000";  (1.  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  so  in 
alcohol ;  7.  Leave  a  greasy  stain  upon  paper. 

These  oils,  w  hicli  arc  called  fat  or  expressed  oils,  are 
numerous,  and  are  obtained  partly  from  animals  snil 
partly  from  vegetables,  by  simple  expression.  As  in- 
stances,  may  bo  mentioned  whale  oil  or  train  oil,  obtain. 
cdfrom  the  blubber  of  the  whale  and  from  cod:  olive  oil 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  the  olive;  linseed  oil  uuil  al- 
mond oil,  obtained  from  linseed  and  almond  krnuls. 
Fixed  oils  may  also  be  extracted  from  poppy  seeds,  li(iii|i 
(^ecds,  beech  mast,  and  many  other  vegetable  substaiins. 

AH  these  oils  differ  from  each  other  in  several  par- 
ticul.irs.  but  have  also  many  particulars  in  common. 

1.  Fixed  oil  is  usually  a  liquid  with  a  certain  do- 
grec  of  viiicidity,  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessels  in  which  it  is  contained,  and  forming  streaks. 
It  is  never  perfectly  transparer.f ;  hos  always  n  cit- 
tain  <legree  of  color,  most  usually  yellowish  or  jjnen- 
ish;  its  taste  is  sweet,  or  nearly  insipid.  When  fresh 
it  has  little  or  no  smell. 

There  exist  also  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  a  eon- 
siderablo  number  of  bodies  which,  at  the  ordinary  teni- 
perature  of  the  atmosphere,  are  solid,  and  have  hither- 
to been  considered  as  fixed  oils.  I'alm  oil  may  lie 
nientione<I  as  an  example.  The  various  subslancrs 
used  in  India  and  Africa  as  substitutes  for  butler,  ami 
as  unguents,  may  likiwlso  be  mentioned. 

2.  All  the  fixed  oils  hitherto  examined  are  lighter 
than  water,  but  they  ilift'er  greatly  from  one  another 
in  specific  gravity.  The  some  difference  is  observalile 
in  dilfcrent  samples  of  the  same  oil.  Fixed  oil.  when 
in  the  state  of  vapor,  takes  fire  on  the  approach  of  an 
ignited  body,  and  bnniswith  a  yellowish  white  tlanie. 
It  is  U[)on  this  principle  thatcundlcM  .ind  lamps  hum. 
The  tallow  or  oil  is  first  converted  Into  a  state  of  vapor 
in  Ihe  wick  ;  it  then  takes  fire,  and  supplies  a  sullieiint 
quantity  of  hoot  to  convert  more  oil  Into  vapor;  anil 
(his  process  goes  on  while  any  oil  remains.  'Iliewiek 
is  necessary  to  preB<-nt  a  sufficiently  small  i|uanlity 
of  oil  at  once  for  the  heat  tu  act  upon.  If  the  heat 
were  great  enough  to  ki^ep  the  whole  oil  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  tiOU ',  no  wick  would  be  necessary,  as  is  obvious 
from  oil  catchii'.^:  fire  spontaneously  when  it  has  hern 
raised  tu  that  temperature.  When  nil  is  u.<ed  In  this 
manner,  either  in  the  open  air  or  In  contact  with  oxy- 
gen gas,  the  only  new  products  ( 'itained  arc  rcriVc  and 
rtirbimic  acid.  The  drying  cdls  are  used  as  the  vehi- 
cle of  paints  and  varnishes.     Linseed,  nu!,  poppy,  and 
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hcmp-seod  oils  Ixkro;  to  this  claw.  These  oils  in 
their  natural  state  possess  the  property  of  drj'ing  oils, 
but  imperfectly.  To  prepare  tliem  for  the  use  of  the 
piiiiiter  and  varnish  malccr,  they  are  boiled  for  some 
time  in  an  iron  pot,  and  sometimes  burned  till  they 
become  viscid.  When  they  burn  for  some  time,  their 
unctuous  quality  is  much  more  completely  destroyed 
than  by  any  method  that  has  l>cen  practiced.  Hence 
it  is  followed  frequently  in  prei)aring  the  drying  oils 
for  varnishes,  and  always  for  printers'  ink,  which  re- 
quires to  be  OS  free  as  possible  from  all  unctuosity. 
Nut  oil  has  been  found  preferable  to  all  other  oils  for 
printers'  ink ;  though  the  dark  color  wliich  it  acquires 
(Ijring  boiling  renders  i*.  not  so  proper  for  red  ink  as 
fur  black.  Linseed  oil  is  consl.'ored  as  next  after  nut 
oil  in  this  rejpect.  Other  oils  ca4>  not  be  employed, 
because  they  can  not  be  sufficicnf^y  freed  from  their 
unctuosity.  Ink  made  with  them  would  be  apt  to 
come  ofVand  smear  the  paper  while  in  the  handn  of  the 
bookliinder,  or  oven  to  spread  beyond  the  mark  of  the 
types  and  stain  the  paper  yellow. 

'  The  kind  of  oil  used  for  burning  in  lamps  varies,  in 
iliftoreiit  parts  of  the  world,  with  the  sources  of  supply. 

AVbale  oil  is  used  in  (ireut  Britain,  but  seal  oil,  fish 
oil  and  oils  obtained  from  seeds  by  pressure  arc  also 


largely  consumed.  In  Paris  the  oils  of  rape-seed  and 
of  poppy-seed  are  used ;  and  in  the  south  of  France, 
and  In  Italy,  an  inferior  kind  of  olive  oil,  and  also  the 
oil  of  the  earth-nut,  ore  employed.  In  the  latter 
country  a  lamp  oil  is  expressed  from  grape-stones.  In 
Piedmont  walnut  oil  is  common  ;  oil  of  sesamum-seed 
is  burned  on  the  eastern  and  southern  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean ;  while  in  tropical  countries  cocoa-nut 
oil,  which  is  solid  in  the  climate  of  Great  Britain,  is 
generally  used.  In  China,  the  Camellia  oUi/era  is 
cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  obtained  from  its 
seeds ;  also  a  shrub,  Crvton  sebijirum,  the  fruit  of  which 
yields  a  useful  oil.  In  consequence  of  the  deficient 
supply  of  tallow  during  the  late  war  with  Kussia,  in- 
quiries have  been  set  on  foot  in  various  parts  of  tho 
world  as  to  the  seeds  and  other  vegetable  products 
from  which  oil  may  be  obtained,  and  tho  result  of 
those  inquiries  has  already  shown  that  many  oil-yield- 
ing substances,  not  before  known  in  commerce,  exist. 
Tlie  export  of  oils  from  the  Kast  Indies,  especially 
ginyellj/,  has  greatly  increased.  Pistachio-nut  oil  is 
becoming  common,  as  is  also  ground-nut  oil  from 
Africa.  Ail  these  oils  are  used  for  burning  in  lamps. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  tho  plants  which  yield  tho 
ordinary  unctuous  oils  of  commerce : 


Planla. 


Lliuini  usitalissiuium  ct  iMTuniie D. 

I'apaver  Bunmiforuni D. 

Cannabis  sativa 1). 

Mcsanium  oriontalo O. 

Clleu  Kuropca (i. 

Atnygdalus  cummuniH G. 

(lUilandina  mnhrlnga O. 

(Uicnrbita  pope,  and  melapcpo D. 

Kagus  silvatlcn G. 

Sinapis  nigra  ct  arvonflls G. 

Ho'  anthnsannuusctpcrennis D. 

Brassica  napns  ct  campestrla G. 

liii'iniis  communis V. 

Nicutiana  tabaciim  et  rustica 1). 

rrnnns  domratica G. 

Vltla  vlnlfera D. 

'IMieobroma  cacao G. 

( 'nco.1  nucifora G. 

Cocuj  biityracea  vcl  avoira  clais (i. 

f.anrnii  nobilis G. 

Ai'arhix  liypoga>a (r. 

Vatrria  indica G. 

tlespi'ris  matrtmuliH U. 

Myagrnni  sativa I). 

KeBcda  luteula I). 

lAipidluni  salirnm I). 

Atropa  liuliadunna U. 

(ti>9syplnin  Uarhadeniie I). 

llrasaica  cainpeatrls  olctfcra G. 

Hraasira  pni'cox  G. 

Kapliauiiii  BAtLvns  ub^iter G. 

I'rnnnR  n'raiius <r. 

I'yrus  mains (i. 

Kuonymus  Knmpu'ua (i. 

Cornus  sangtiiiKia G. 

ryiwnw  '^flcnlenta G. 

HyosciainiiB  nigor G. 

.KarnliiB  hip|iocaatanuni G. 

Pinus  ableM I). 


I.inseed  oil . 
Nut  oil 


Poppy  oil 

Ilemp  oil 

Oil  of  scsamnm ; 

Olive  oil 

Almond  oil 

Oil  of  behcn  or  ben 

Cucumber  oil  

Beech  oil 

Oil  of  mustard 

Oil  of  sunflower 

Kape-sced  oii 

(!astor  oil 

Tobacco-soed  oil 

riumkernel  oil 

Grape-seed  oil 

Butter  of  cacao 

Cocoa-nut  oil 

I'almoU 

Laurel  oil 

Ground-nut  ol 

Hoc-  tallow 

Oilof.Tnllenne 

Oil  of  camellna 

Oil  of  wold-BCcd 

Uil  of  garden  cntsses 

Oil  of  deadly  nlglit-sliade 

I'Otton-seed  oil 

Colza  oil 

Hummer  rape-wed  oil 

Oil  of  radlBh-stii'd 

(  berry-stone  oil 

Apple-Bi'od  oil 

Splndln-tree  oil 

Cornll-herry  tree  oil 

Oil  of  the  roots  of  cyper  grass. 

llenbane-Boed  oil 

Hnrrrf^-vhostnut  oil 

rinotnp  nil 


8|.9cific  Grayity 


o-i)a4T 

00200 

0-9243 
0!)276 

o-oira 

0  0180 

09231 
0-92i6 
OfllOO 
002fi2 
0-9130 

o-cnii 

0-1I282 
0-912T 
0-9302 
0-8U2 

0-068 


0*20 

0-!'281 
0-9262 
0-93rvS 
0-9240 
0'9250 

o'lViM 
0  9139 
0-91S7 
0-9239 

o'-i)3SO 

o'-oisi) 

0-91.10 

0-;2T 

0-286 


Candin.—K  fair  crop  or  yield  of  olive  oil  is  estimated 
at  two  million  gallons,  nnd  two  anil  a  half  millions  nn 
abundant  crop.  All.iough  immense  nuir.bers  of  olive- 
trees  were  cut  down  during  tho  "  Greek  war"  nnd  tho 
civil  commotion  in  l«ll),  tho  population  's  still  iiiaiitli- 
cient  to  attend  to  them,  and  the  only  culture  tluy  re- 
ceive is  slightly  plowing  the  ground  on  wlilih  they 
stand.  The  fruit  is  allowed  to  drop  from  the  tree, 
when  it  Is  collected  liy  women  nnd  children,  who  re- 
ceive for  their  trouble  one-third  tho  ((iiantity  they  col- 
lect; if  the  crop  is  abunilaiit,  generally  ono  (|uarter  is 
lost  for  want  of  hands  to  colloct  it.  In  the  district  of 
Opokcro  tho  fruit  is  beaten  from  th;)  trees,  evidently 
to  its  injury,  for  it  is  snmllcr  in  that  section  than  in 
any  other  (inrt  of  tho  island.  The  fruit  is  collocteil  in 
heaps  and  taken  to  a  wooden  mill  of  \cry  primitive 
and  rough  construction,  operated  by  four  n\en.  The 
uil  from  tho  first  prosauro  belongs  to  the  owner  of  the 


olives,  out  of  which  the  government  .■oceives  onc-tenth  ; 
tho  mass  is  again  pressed,  and  one-third  quantity,  in 
coin|iarison  with  the  lir.st  pressure.  Is,  obtained,  al- 
though of  an  inferior  quality;  this  1?  divided  into 
lenths,  one  uf  which  belongs  to  tho  government,  two 
divided  among  the  workmen,  and  tho  remainder  be- 
longs to  the  owner  of  tho  mill. 

WllAl.K  Oil,. 
Statkment  op  tm  Qdantitiks  ok  Oil  anb  Bone  tban- 

•lliri'Kn   AT  TIIK   !<ANI>WICII   ISLANDS   IN    1864, 


Td  whuttNmntry, 

SeMon. 

r»l"Tm  OU. 

Whale  Oil. 

lJon«. 

Oallanl. 

Oalloni. 

Poundn. 

rnlted  States 

Spring 

49,H«1 

267.380 

-.■8.706 

do. 

Fall. 

6l),44» 

1,•.'6.S,3«.^ 

76J,iW9 

do. 

do. 

40,074 

KM.  780 

GC4.241 

Itremnn 

do. 

.... 

10.244 

2«.-8'3 

Havre 

Total,  1Sf-4 

do. 

26,173 

40.810 

160  484 

l.««6  9?l 

1,608,441 

do.     1863 



175,3»« 

il,7S7.348 

2,020.264 

/ 
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Imtostatiomb  or  Srnui  amd  Whal*  Oil  aho  Whalibohi 

IMTO  TUB  I'MITKD  STATU  IN   18fi6. 


i  Bftm  UU.  I  WbaU  OU. 


New  Bedford 

Fairliaven 

Uartmouth 

Weitpurt 

Mattapolsctt 

Blppioan 

DKofNewUedford. 

Sandwich 

Fnlmoutli 

Holmes*!  Hole 

Kdgartown 

Nantucket 

I'rovlncctown 

Orloana 

Boston 

Salem 

Beverly 

Fall  River 

Warren 

Newport 

New  London 

Mystic 

Stonlngton 

Sae  Harbor 

Ureenport 

Cold  Spring 

New  York 

Total  for  IfSJ.... 


Bamb, 

6J,886 

S,6<M 

1,027 

1,24T 

2»3 


C8,12T 

880 

807 

288 

1,MT 

«,0I6 

88a 

480 

BT9 

881 

141 

80 

8,0TS 

TOO 

Ml 

121 

iSO 

M4 

«76 

a'083 


"■§t);541 


Bamb. 

»,648 

1,8.10 

034 

808 

82 


98,664 

140 

2,47T 

800 

e.lTI 

T,3D1 

2,800 

889 

84S 

210 

144 

1,944 

11,909 

8i,8(M 
6,148 
«,30T 
4,0ST 
161 
3.590 

1-*,99T 


1'./T.860 


WhohboiM. 


Putind*. 

l,0(tT,UOO 

20,300 

8,400 

1,600 


1,128,800 
1,000 

18.400 

2,000 

104  300 

67, 600 
4.000 
3.6II0 

88,600 
1,2U0 

11,800 
109,000 

849,000 
60,000 
41.600 
Bi.'M\ 
4,000 
27,000 

e0l,20ll 


2,602.7011 


Impoets  or  EACH  MoNTU  or  186(1. 


I  8ynM  OU. 


.Tanuary,  no  arrivals. 

February 

March 

April 

May 

.lune 

July 

August 

.S'ptumber 

October 

November 

Di-ceniber 

Total 


Bam  If, 

2,'739 

8,074 

9.812 

1R.328 

12,S3ii 

IS.O.'il 

6.577 

6,0:14 

3.48T 

4.8  >T 

2,030 


Willi,  oil.  I     Wh»l.boii«. 
Poundi. 

48.300 
67,S.900 
8.1S.(J00 
418,300 
824.  SOO 
162,1100 

4.1,900 

88,800 
8,200 

80,600 


Barnb. 

8,2S4 
20,907 
4».3.'M 
52,246 

Bi.n-,9 

13.58'^ 
S,II6 
8..104 
2,090 
l,r«2 
886 


lOT.SDO 


8.692.700 


In  addition  to  the  above  there  have  l>cen  imported 
into  the  port  of  Boston  from  St.  John's,  Newfoundland, 
3129  barrels  seal  oil,  124  barrels  whale  oil,  and  20  bar- 
rels sperm  oil. 

Tlio  following  table  gives  a  summary  of  the  impor- 
tations of  oil  and  Iwne  into  the  L'nitefl  States  for  the 
past  sixteen  years: 


Vaara. 

Spami  Oil. 

Wh.lf  OU. 

wlial<boD<. 

BarrcU. 

Btrr.h. 

Pouiidi. 

Imports  for  1841  .. 

16  '.3(U 

2<i7.348 

2.(XH),II00 

*' 

H42.. 

lt;6.6  .7 

101.1141 

1.600.000 

•• 

1843.. 

l«il,'iS6 

201!,  727 

2.(!(W  -M 

** 

1M4.. 

:8i.ri'4 

2«i.04T 

3..M2.446 

" 

IS4->.. 

161.1)17 

272,730 

3,»((7,!42 

•• 

1840.. 

9.'i.2l7 

207.493 

2,270.039 

u 

1847.. 

120,753 

313.150 

3,341.080 

u 

1849.. 

107,976 

28.1,666 

8,003,000 

•« 

1849.. 

10,1,044 

248,402 

8.281,100 

•1 

1850.. 

92,892 

2O0.0O.S 

2.800,200 

•4 

1S61  .. 

99,591 

32S4S3 

3.910.500 

U 

I'Sft"!  . . 

T8,S72 

K4.2II 

1,259  900 

■  « 

1S63.. 

103,077 

280.114 

6.0  ^2,300 

*• 

IS.M.. 

T6.<10« 

8r.t,83I 

3,445  2011 

*» 

186.') . . 

T.>.fl49 

181.015 

2,707.500 

II 

1886.. 

80  941 

V.)7.»I90 

8,59.'.-00 

Statement  or  the  aveeaue  I'bice«  or  8rEEii 
(III.  AMI  Whaieuoke  mu  bixteem  Yeabs  r 
YiiBE  *Hi>  Nbw  HsoroRU. 


AND  Whale 
AST.  AT  New 


Vmr. 

■iMnBOil. 

WbaU<MI. 

Wk.likcaa   ; 

IH4I 

lOtlo. 

94 

TS 

63 

90» 

88 

8TJ 
100( 
U«»-l« 
110  T-IO 

1»«{ 
1841 
14«| 

ITT  S-IO 
161 

!Ml(e. 
Sit 
331 
Mi 

831 

86 

89  9. 10 

416  10 

46  516 

61 J 

5«» 

mi 

71  8-10 
T9J 

19o.            1 

191 

23 

351 

40 

m 
34 

301 

81  8-10 
84  4-10 

84) 

Nil 

34) 

.•to  16 

4tH 

58 

Ih42      

In  .3 

1  s44    

IK46 

IMO 

Ihii 

IMS 

imo 

li^l 

1851 

1852 

1963 

WA 

|«Vi 

1860 

•     '-    ■        NORTH  PACIFIC  FISHERY.       -""  ' 
Tablb  anowiifa  vna  Number  or  Pnirs  ekoaoed  in  the 
Nobtu  PAOirio  tiBHBBV  roB  tub  last  rirTEEir  Yiaib 

AND  TUB  AVBBAGB  VI'AHTITT  Or  UlL  TAKBM.  ' 


I     SMpi. 


1S41. 
1842. 
1843. 
1844. 
1845. 
1841. 
181T. 
1848.. 
1840. 
188 1. 
1861. 
1858. 
I85:i.. 
1864. 
ISfiC, 


Naaibar. 

20 

29 
lOS 
ITO 
868 
898 
ITT 
159 
156 
144 
188 
888 
888 
882 
SIT 


Araraga. 


BamU. 

1412 

162T 

1849 

1628 

968 

160 

1069 

1164 

1384 

1698 

626 

1848 

012 

T!4 

8T3 


TouT- 
BamuT" 

28  2(10 
4T.'2(I0 
146  800 
269  570 
860,6,10 
263  800 
1ST.  443 

18b.t66 
81OH6O 
848,048 
86,360 
878.4'ifl 
818,186 
134  063 
189,570 


In  18uC  about  181  ships  cruised  in  the  Northern 
Seas,  two  of  which  were  lost,  and  three  have  not  been 
reported  during  the  season. 

United  States  Vessels  emplotbd  in  tbe  Whale  Fiju. 

ERT.  ilAMCABT  1,  1S67. 


-■ 

BMn. 

and 
Barki. 

Brigi. 

Schooaara. 

Tomi.j, 

New  Bedford 

1  Falrhaven 

j  Westport 

Dartmouth 

HatUpuiaett 

Slpptcan 

Wareham 

Pis.  of  New  Bedford 

Sandwich 

Falmouth  

Itolmes'a  Hcle 

Kdgartown 

Nantucket 

Provtncetowu 

Beverly 

Lynn 

Orleana 

Fall  River 

829 
47 
14 
10 
18 

"i 

•j 

IITSM" 
166{i« 

SPSH 

2.700 

3.530 

319 

374 

13S.98fl 

i6r> 

1.10(1 
1,-.'19 

i'Jbb 

IS  6'>li 

2.73,') 

462 

323 

(illl 

715 

6.043 

298 

1.2(16 

IS.iKIO 

l,'<4fl 

1,94!) 

5, '261 

2,6.'>2 

2,129 

413 

's 

3 

14 

38 

6 

8 

1 

1 

3 

16 

1 

4 

60 

6 

6 

14 

0 

16 

Providence 

Newport 

New  Ix>ndon 

Mynllf 

Stonln^tnn 

Sag  Harbor 

Uruenport 

t,'old  Spring 

Total  .Ian.  1.  1S,W. 

5:3 

ii 

40 

204.  atP 

Showing  an  addition  of  eight  ships,  one  bri);,  and 
eleven  schooners,  with  an  addition  in  the  aggregate 
tonnage  of  (iOOH  tons. 
Of  the  above  are  owned  in  the  State  of— 


Maaaachunetta  , 
Itlindo  laland  . . 
(Connecticut. .. , 

New  Vol* 

Total 


Hhina 

ana 

Barki^ 

48"3 
20 
63 
88 


693 


Brip. 

"le" 

4 
8 


8<liooiicn.      Tunniit, 


27 


11 
8 


88     I        40 


tiMi 

22,7^-i 

lo.i  42 

T(^4720^" 


The  number  of  vessels  and  amount  of  tonnsgi^  em- 
ployed in  the  Whale  Fishery  since  1844  has  been  ai 
followi: 


Vtait. 


January  1,  1844 . 

1N45. 
"    1846 . 

1817  . 

1S4H  . 

1840  . 
"  1851 . 
"     1861  . 

188J  . 
"     I8-.3 . 

1854  . 
"     1865. 

1880. 


aad 
^>iki. 

596" 

048 

6TH 

6T0 

621 

5H| 

610 

502 

558 

599 

002 

584 

586 


Brin 


41 
116 
36 
81 
22 
21 
20 
24 
2T 
.10 
88 
20 
81 


9 
IT 
88 
81 
10 
12 
13 
IT 
86 
32 
38 
84 
89 


—Xtto  Btd/ord  HMfying  l,itl. 


Tnnnifa. 
2|S  I'lfiS 

'.':t;i.i>.<» 

2311.218 
■.'I(l.ll6:l 
1911,112 
171, IS4 
I7I,!7I 
1»3!KI0 
2IW.2S6 
20S  399 
l»fl.«42 
1III.I4I 
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WhlUur  Eiported. 

Kuaalaa  IVMHMlona  in  North  Amerio* 

PruaslA 

Sweden  *nd  Norway 

Hoedhh  WMt  Indlea 

Denroark 

Danlib  We«t  Indies 

Hamburg 

Itrcmen 

OthBr  tiennan  ports 

lloUan.l 

Dutch  Went  Indies 

Diilnh  Clulana 

Dutch  Cast  Indies 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

(laiiada 

Other  Ilritish  North  American  Possessions 

Ilritlsb  West  Indies 

lirilish  Cruiana 

Itrltinh  I'osesslons  in  Africa 

British  Australia 

BritbiU  Ijist  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

French  North  American  Possessions 

French  (i ulana 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 

Cuba 

Porto  Klco 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 

llayti 

Mtixiro 

Central  Republic 

New  Orannda 

Venezuela 

Bruill 

Chill :..... 

Peru 

Sandwich  iilands 

Whnio  Fisberies 

Total  year  1  J5!>-'  Hi 


Spsmawti. 


OaJiuT 


WkaU  aad  oUiar  riali. 


100 

2,b;o 

B,T04 

'i,m 

8(1 
390 


6T4 


120 

1,06» 

407,372 

13.880 

17,060 

6,61)8 


000 


18,216 


168 
863 


180 
8,017 

""28 


Dollan. 


61l>.784 


1T6 
6,040 
11,170 

8,i6o 

164 

860 


1,297 


266 

8,243 

853,920 

2ti,173 

21.048 

8,800 


82,640 


1,248 


875 
6,801 

""48 


$077,(106 


60 
"l°,284 

i',7T8 

l"6.482 
8,8U3 

"2,806 
2,716 


131,206 

24,867 

177,603 

11,737 

6.716 

1,676 

661 

81,160 

4,601 

00,886 

2,628 

12'3',784 

4,443 

03 

3.113 

2,166 

'892 

1,2(19 

80 

1,874 

7,687 

3SS 

16 

640~0D4 


ItoUan. 


1,001 


1,462 

'b,820 
2,131 

8,324 
8,237 


OT.SSO 

To,8l7 

170.810 

8,722 

4,880 

1,609 

652 

14.779 
8,686 

66,714 

'2',ioo 
os'.wo 

3,637 

70 

8,889 

1,004 

"'670 

1,089 

71 

1,784 

6,470 

343 

8 


$628,338 


81 

"ill 

4,942 
6,000 


4,160 

26,177 

49,383 

9,!04 

8,370 

ll,4i2 

«,ft«6 

600 

940 


40 

"41 

4,288 
4,0t8 

"'bi 

1,600 

40 

6,1.51 

776 

8;) 

70,044 

1,2S3 


Uolii 


212,262 


70 

"684 

's',664 
4,772 

"162 


8,926 
22.(126 
40,322 

0,749 

2,392 
10,484 

2.671) 
607 

1,035 


40 

"'43 
4,243 
8,128 

'    "62 

1,413 

43 

5,027 

704 

84 

42,777 

1,267 


oil  Csk«^ 
"TjoUan. 


3,877 


$161,2."2 


1,074.268 

10,785 

080 

32 

44,035 

160 


2,350 
800 


1,0.13 
61 


$1,136,970 


1 


/ 


Statxmknt  snowiNO  rna  Impobts 

o»  Oils 

INTO  THE  Unitbd  £tateb  roB 

THE  Yeae  endino  June  30,  ia56. 

Rap*  i««d 

NaatVfiMt 

Eiaan. 

Olive,     OIlTe,  f 

Caitar. 

Lini««L 

and 

Palm. 

and  otlier 

lial 

In           Id      I 

Hamp  aead. 

animal. 

Oili. 

C-aika. 
Value." 

Bottles. 
Value. 

Oallom. 

Value. 

Oallou. 

Valaa. 

Qallt. 

Value. 

Oallona. 

Valna. 

Valua. 

Valoa. 

« 

« 

* 

» 

t 

« 

t 

* 

Danisli  West  Indies  .... 

•   •  *  • 

,       , 

1,016 

675 

Hamburg 

•  •  •  • 

.    •   •   • 

886 

737 

26,dl.S 

13,2i'4 

.... 

, 

8.004 

a  .   a   a 

8,009 

Bremen 

t  •   •   • 

•  .  •  • 

120 

IBS 

6 

13,037 

Holland 

8,480 

6,242 

96 

60 

1,050 

a   a    a   a 

Dutch  I'^ast  Indies 

.... 

^  ^ 

.... 

■  <  •  • 

2 

a  •   a   > 

.... 

nel^iiuu 

flsi 

806 

46 

25 

.   .  a  . 

1,020 

66,686 

42,130 

1,091,206 
65 

1,048,910 
61 

15,1^7 

0,191 

28,471 

11,912 

21,258 

6,265 

4,280 

Scotland 



Ireland 

.  •  .  • 

a   .   a   > 

a   a   a   • 

(iihraltar 

a  a   a   • 

a   .   .   a 

.   a   .   a 

Malta 

"'45 

"26 







'244 

' '  'I'fl 
60 

0,910 
22 

"280 

Other  Britisli  N.  A.  I'oas. 

Ilritish  I'oas.  in  Africa.. 

208,026 

77  707 

a   a   a  > 

.... 

Other  ports  in  Africa  ... 

.... 

•  >  •  > 

.  a    a   • 

. . .  • 

910,569 

826,752 

27 

.... 

.... 

British  Australia 

a   .    .  t 

.... 

British  l':ast  Indies 

87,315  63,8.17 

a   a    •   a 

a   a   a   • 

3.791 

.... 

France  on  the  Atlantic . . 

11,478 

7,706 

U,4'.'3 

0,437 

.... 

12,281 

811    5:i4f)l 

France  on  the  Meil'n 

a   •   .   . 

13.(>Si) 

18  005  •240,708 

Spain  on  the  Atlnnfeic. . . 

7.'->7 

11,8 '1 

.... 

Spain  on  the  Mcd'n 

.... 

a   a   a   a 

a   .   a  a 

13,381 

,303 

Cuba 

.... 

85 

939 

1,701 

Porto  Ilico 

80 

04 

.... 

.... 

.... 

M4S 

""2 

i'ortiiRai 

Sanilnla 

tM 

6  910 

37.1fi-.' 

TuBcnny 

720 

6,(»33 

25.034 

Two  .Sicilies 

17.356 

13.S',13 

3I'8 

Austria 

4,609 

77 

Turlicy  in  lOuropo 

3,407 

Turicey  in  Asia 

' '  20 

' '  '26 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

.... 

832 

Meilco 

Now  (iranada 

4 

3 

'i( 

Brazil 

550 

186 

101 

,  ,  ,  , 

China 

.... 

20,312 

10 

Whale  Fisheries 

.... 

.... 

i?22 

82 

....|   .... 

Tolai 

143.681 

00,811 

i,7i8,208 

1,008.771 

53,429 

2(1.150 

1,14!>,517|410,317 

270 

119,438j94,103  370,356| 

An  instance  of  tho  dcmnnd  for  oil  is  manifest  in  the 
palm-oil  traJo  with  tho  west  coast  of  Africa.  A  few 
years  ago  — probably  less  than  tiftcon  —  palm  oil,  in 
tho  west  of  Africa,  was  worth  a  UoUnra  gallon,  and 
a  late  account  from  that  reg<,  n  says  not  one  thousand 
gallous  loft  the  country  in  a  year.  Now  tho  traffic 
in  that  article  ,vith  Great  Britain  alone  amounts  to 


700,000  gallons  a  year,  at  an  aviirage  of  thirty-three 
cents  a  gallon;  and  with  tho  United  States  as  much 
more.  For  lubricating  inachincr>',  partiuulnrly  in 
steam  factories  ".nd  on  railroads  in  (ircat  Uritain,  this 
oil  is  used  more  than  any  or  all  other  articles,  being 
both  cheaper  and  better.  There  i.s  now  a  monthly  line 
of  steamers  from  Southampton  to  tho  west  coast  of  Af- 
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rlra,  the  Madeira  and  Canary  Ifles.  Brl«tol  hai  fifty- 
four  ships  in  tho  trada  witli  that  coast ;  I-ivpipool 
thirty-flvc ;  and  thf  entire  nunil)pr  from  (<rei.t  Britain, 
liolh  Meamers  and  sailing  vcmcIr,  i»  not  lec»  than  one 
hiind'-ed.  Soni«  of  these  are  ships  of  1(X)0  tons  iHirdxn. 
President  lU)b»rt8,  of  Lilwria,  says  twenty  ship -loads 
of  palm  oil  go  fruni  Monrovia  every  year.  The  import 
of  oils  into  tho  United  States  lias  been  as  follows : 


lUO. 

l«M. 

QaUona. 

v.lu<. 
$12.8«4 
(»,787 

487,ii"40 
6S» 

Osllona. 

10S,!KI4 

120,478 

88,090 

1,248  K:.% 

4.'),  Wl 

TOV    J* 

B..S4 

V>lue. 

Whale 

Olive 

Olivd  In  bot. 
Lln-ecd  .... 
Uape-seed  . . 

ralin 

Neat'6-fo(.t. . 

Total 

InrnwM' . . . 

3'.>.«69 
Vl.OOO 

1,108^647 
180 

$80',2vfl 
88,040 

SiO.lM 

7T0.OT7 
20  668 

205,211 
2,893 

1,2*6,052 

$560,630 

L_...  ^:_ 

2,8!I0,(«"* 

i.taoo  ' 

$    'MI.962 

\-tX2 

.•it'       •»'    .1  of 

•i)  mor;iy  >'^m 

■'■■!■     'ive  Oil  in 

^'lostly  of 

«it05;'''h     £n- 


The  tabh  i',.rr  ..■-'  inr^,' ■  Vm  't 
wlialrs,  lint  oiii_     'le  wha' ■    xi  ;,«'■-■■ 
the  llritish  Possessions  ni  d  i '<-  xtt. 
iKiitles  has  been  estimate''    'i  ^^:.'    r 
I'ronoh  origin.     The  linseed  is  .  -  ■ 
gli.ih.— «fe  OuvK  On., 

/ifHzole,  or  Con!  Oil,  h  a  new  discovery  6t'pvr«Joci>  j 
oil  from  rortajn  l<;nda  of  liitiiniinoua  i-onl.     At  f'lovcr- 
port,  Kentucky,  on  the  Ohio  Itiver,  arc  extensive  new 
worl<:»,  running  twelve  retorts  night  and  day,  eonfum- 
mg  frnni  lifihl  to  ten  tons  of  coal  cverj-  twenty-four 
hourn,  and  prmliiciiij;  T.V)  gallons  t.f  crude  oil.    Ke-dis- 
tilh'd,  ;lii.v  (jiiantity  yields  60()  gallons  of  relined  oils; 
viz.,  l'.i.">Kallijii«'if  licnzoK-,  7.')  of  na|ihlha,  226of  lubri- 1 
eating  oil,  and   17.'i  of  oil  for  illiiminating  pnrpo.'ics.  1 
!!e..iole  A'adily  sells  (it  f  1  .it)  per  gallon  ;  lubricutin;;  I 
oil  nt  #1  2.'>;   napiilha  and  Imrning  at  ei);hty  cents.  | 
Prrp-trations  are  inakin>j  at  (Moverport  for  the  manu- 
lacture  nf  a  lieaiiliful  benii-traiii^parent  candle  from  the 
tulistance  called  "  paraffin*-,"  n^^oinhling  spermaceti, 
and  which  i»  fonnecl  in  pearly  cr>  stals  in  tho  dark  oils 
of  the  iast  distillations  after  ihey  have  cooled.     The 
paraihne,  as  remarked   by   Profecsor  Silliiiiun,  Jun., 
doos  not  exist  ready  formed  in  the  ciripnal  rnidc  prod- 
uct, hut  is  a  result  of  the  high  temperature  employed  : 
in  the  prow!>8  of  ditilillatioii,  by  which  tho  elements  i 
are  newly  arranged.     It  derives  its  name  from  the  nn- ; 
alterable  nature  of  the  substance  under  the  most  pow- 1 
crful  cheniiial  agent.    The  n-«idjuni  from  the  last  (lis- 1 
tillation  makes  the  fi.  ,.  ((uality  of  asphaltum,  used  for  i 

('oiiiir.acR  or  (Ildeniu 

KnliraJ. 


smearinft  vaults,  c.".,  Aovr  imported  and  sold  at  ;|i;/i 
dollars  per  ton. 

OU-painting.  Painting  in  which  the  medium  fur 
using  the  colors  Is  oil.  It  is  said  to  have  been  un- 
known to  tho  ancients,  and  not  used  earlier  than  tho 
fourteentii  century ;  its  invention  being  attributed  (o 
■John  Van  Eyck,  sometimes  called  .lohn  of  Hrugej. 
Hy  him  it  was  supposed  to  have  been  ii^jartcd  to  oiio 
Antonio  da  Messina,  who  lirsl  brought  it  to  Venici-. 
(iiovanni  Hellini,  by  a  stratagi-m,  got  possession  nf  the 
secret  from  him,  ar  d  then  niede  it  publicly  known. 
Oil-painting  has  tho  advantages,  sbo\  o  all  olhcr 
modes,  of  aflTording  great  delicacy  of  execution,  a  union 
and  insensible  blending  of  the  colors,  and,  above  all 
that  of  imparting  great  force  to  its  cHects.  The  varl' 
ous  colors  chiefly  used  in  oil-jiainting  are  white-leal 
Cremnitz  white,  chrome,  king's  yel'.iw,  Naples  and  i, 
cut  yelljw,  the  ochres,  Dutib  ;•■'•.»,  tcrr.'  lU,  ISienn.! 
yellow  lake,  vernrlion,  rcd-lc„J,  Indian  and  Venctiun 
red,  ic  several  s  rts  of  lake,  brown  pink,  Vandyke 
brown,  burned  and  unburncd  uinbcr,  ultrumarinc 
Prussian  and  Antwerp  blue,  ivory  black,  blue  Mack' 
asphaltuin.  The  principal  oils  arc  those  extracted 
frc.n  the  poppy,  nut,  and  linseed.  With  the  latter 
driers  are  introduced. — »SVi'  Paintr. 

Oldenbnrg,  a  state  of  tiermany,  in  tho  northwest 
witli  the  title  of  (irand  Duchy,  compesed  of  three  sfp. 
arale  portions:  1st.  The  Duchy  of  Oldenburg,  which 
fonus  eight-ninths  of  the  territory.  It  is  surrounded 
by  Ilaiiovcr  on  the  cast,  south,  and  west,  and  boundi  d 
north  by  tiie  North  Sea;  capital,  Oldenburg;  '.'d.  Tin. 
Principality  of  l.libcck,  orKutin,  inclosed  in  the  Ducliv 
of  llolslcin  (Denmark');  and,  3d.  Tho  Principality  df 
llirkenfeld,  belwten  Khcuish  Prussia  and  Ilolsliin 
Homburg;  capital,  llirkenfeld.  Area,  'i4'.'l  .iqunre 
miles.  I'opulatiiin  in  18.V>,  281,923.  Oldculmr);  lies 
in  th>  basin  of  the  North  Sea,  and  is  eniinlv  i!.nt. 
Soil  in  general  fertile,  but  in  Severn!  places  are  cxIimk- 
ivc  sand  dunes  and  marshes.  Corn  raised  insutiicicnt 
for  consumption.  Pasturage  excellent ;  horses,  cattle, 
and  sheep  extensively  reared.  Manufactures  confined 
to  liiien-wriiving  and  coarse  woolens.  Revenue  (esii- 
mated),  1854,  81ll,<)00  thalers;  expenses,  !l7!l,mi0  (ha- 
lers;  public  debt,  l,fiO(i,tX)0  thalers.  (Mul,ur;/,  iho 
capital,  is  situated  at  the  conflux  of  the  Hunte  viih 
the  Ilaaren,  vl.ich  hero  forms  a  small  port,  ei^liiy 
miles  we''  southwest  of  Hamburg.  Population,  78'.'0. 
It  U  ,!ic  residence  of  the  Grand  Duke.  Population  of 
circle  in  18,^2,  S!>,l,o3. 
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VfiTl  Hilt  vcsfola 

'  'oactliiK  vcMCls 

Total  lo  lS5t  . 

■  >'  iiiestle 

Foreign 

Tnislln  WA. 


HamUr. 

6R71 
"773S    ■ 


6668 
2<>80_ 


Tonnsg*. 

~K>.n<ir~ 

_J1 1*6 
142,898" 

M,124 

_f.8,nj_ 

131.991 

Olibaaum  t  Kr.  F.ncmi;  Ger.  W'eiranch  ;  It.  Olibn- 
no;  Arab.  Jjioban),  a  gum-resin.  Ibe  proilucc  of  a  large 
tree  (  /.ibanui  Ihurijfni)  growing  in  Arabifi  ami  India. 
It  is  imported  In  chi^sts,  contnining  each  about  one  cw  t., 
friiMi  the  lycvtnt  and  India:  the  best  couu-s  from  the 
former,  and  is  the  produce  of  Arabia.  Good  olilianum 
is  in  siiu!-transparent  tears.  r,f  a  pink  color,  brililc, 
and  adhc»i\e  «hen  warm.  When  burned,  the  odor  is 
very  agreeable;  in  taste  is  biiterith,  andsouic»hal 
pungent  and  aromatic ;  it  Haines  fur  a  long  tinn^  with 
a  steady,  clear  light,  which  is  nut  easily  extinguished, 
having  iKdiind  a  lilart  (not,  <ts  has  been  iiaid,  a  whitish) 
aah.  Olilianum  is  the  frnukincense  (l/iui)  of  the  an- 
cients, and  was  ext«-isively  used  by  them  in  sacrilices. 
— Pi.i.'«y,  A'n/.  Hitl.  It  has  also  lieen  used  in  the  cere, 
mntiirs  of  the  (ireek  and  iioman  churches. — AiMtMi'.'x 
Malrriii  India! ;  TiluMituN'a  Cktmittiy ;  KiriM.-vuii, 
Anliq.  Horn. 


KquiyiiKPl. 

~'7rs35 
j:i.f77_ 

11),  446 

K'.B!»9 

(1,S4T 

~!".fii';; 


clund. 


Number. 
8!>8~ 
6.64 


6869 

W54 
_ls(t8_ 

OlIHO 


Tunnsff. 
«8  076~ 
66, 1 M 


I3.1.2at 

79,788 
_64,45» 

1 2  L  759 


l_JCqiiii»iiitiit 

5,ii;4~ 

I1.7«l 

'li.TW'" 


11.404 

i'7.i'.ir~ 


Olive,  Olives  (Kr.  O/hm.-  Ger.  f//irrfi;  It.  fiirc. 
Olive:  Sp.  A'eiliiiiiu;  Port.  A:.filiniiii :  I,at.  0/irn ),  a 
fruit  yielding  <•  large  ((unntity  of  oil,  tiie  produce  of  ihe 
(Itm,  or  olive-t/ce.  The  wild  olivo  is  indigenous  to 
-Syria,  (ireere,  and  Africa,  on  the  lower  slopes  of  Mount 
Atlas.  The  cultivadd  species  grows  sponlaneouslv 
ill  .Syria,  and  is  easily  rearid  in  Spuin,  Italy,  and  the 
siiiith  of  I-' ranee,  it  ha.s  ■  v<ii  i.cen  raised  in  llie  open 
air  in  Kngiand,  but  its  frnii  is  said  uot  to  iiavi'  rlpdi. 
ed.  The  frii't  is  a  snuKitli,  oval  plum,  about  Ihrre- 
<|uarrers  of  an  inch  In  length,  and  hvlf  an  incli  In  di 
niiicler;  of  a  deep  violet  coUir  when  ripe,  wlilii>h  niid 
ll.  -by  within,  bitter  and  nauseous,  but  rcpbie  with  « 
bland  nil:  covering  an  oblong,  p.iinted,  riiiiid>  mil. 
Oli\cs  intended  for  preserA-ation  are  gathered  Ufon; 
they  are  ripe.  l:i  pickling,  the  object  is  lo  n-move 
their  bittemesi,  ami  to  pi«serve  them  green,  iiy  im- 
pregnating tham  with  a  brine  of  aromatized  fca-salt: 
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veil' 

ho 

lit  .11 1, 
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fur  this  purpose  variouk  methods  are  employed.  Tbo 
woud  of  the  olivc-trco  is  beautifully  vci.ied,  and  has  tut 
girrt>  al'lo  smell.  It  is  in  great  cstueM  willi  cabinet- 
^^l.crs,  on  account  of  the  tine  polish  of  which  it  is  sus- 

ceptilil'-'- 
OHve  OH  (Ger.  Baumol;  Fr.  HuUc  d'olires;  It.  Olu> 

i'ulf  •  S^P-  -^ccJ**  <'«  uciUunaa;  Lat.  Oleum  Hcarum).  , 
■•■•  i-trco  is  principally  rultivut.>d  fur  f'x'  sake  if  [ 
This  is  an  iiisi"id,  in  )dorous,  •y\\e  t,.cenisb-  | 
.  "^o'cred,  viscid  fluid,  unctuous  f  the  fool,  in- j 
,i>le,  incapable  uf  cunibii  iig  with  water,  and  | 
insoluble  in  alcohol.  It  i.s  the  lightest  of  nil  thu 
als ;  nnd  is  lori{el_>  used,  purticulaily  in  (Ireecc,  | 
Spain,  f  1  Froncc,  as  an  article  of  food,  and  in  | 
;  ,  110  and  ti  0  arts.  ,  It  is  also  very  extensively 
.  in  England,  particularly  in  the  woolen  nianm'ac- 
I  ifi'.  The  ripo  fruit  is  gathered '•  November,  and  im- 
Biediii  ely  bruised  in  a  pi  tt' .  jues  of  which  aru  set 
so  wide  a»  not  ic  crusii  the  kernel.  The  pulp  is  then 
jubjccted  to  the  press  in  bags  made  of  ruahi'.i ;  and  by 
means  of  a  gentle  preshunj,  tlio  best,  or  vii-ffm  oil,  flows 
first;  a  soi'ond,  and  afterward  a  third,  quality  of  oil  is 
obtained  by  moistening  the  rcsiduiiiii,  breaking  the 
kernels  etc.,  and  increasing  the  pressure.  When  the 
fruit  is  not  sufficiently  ripe,  the  recent  oil  has  a  bitter- 
isli  lasf". ;  and  wh(!n  too  ripe,  it  is  fatty.  After  the  oil 
has  been  drawn  it  deposits  i>  white,  fibrous,  and  albu- 
niiiiuus  matter;  but  when  this  deposition  has  taken 
pliicc,  if  it  be  put  into  clean  glass  tiasks,  it  undergoes 
no  further  alteration  ;  the  common  oil  can  not,  hew- 
(vlt,  lie  preserved  in  casks  above  one  and  «  half  or  two 
Mars.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  by  the  admixture 
uf  poppv  oil. — Tho.mson's  Diapentalory.  The  best  ol- 
ive oil  i.'i  said  to  be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  Aix,  in 
Kranco.  That  which  is  brought  from  I^eghorn,  in  chests 
containing  thirty  liottles,  or  four  English  gallons,  is  also 
very  superior;  it  is  known  in  our  markefs  by  the  name 
of  Florence  oil,  and  is  used  mostly  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. Olive  oil  is  the  principal  article  of  export  from 
tlie  kingdom  of  Naples.  —  See  Naim.hs.  Apulia  uud 
Calabria  are  the  provinces  most  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
(luilion.  The  Apulian  is  the  best,  and  is  preferred  by 
the  woolen  manufacturers,  by  whom  it  is  extensively 
used.  By  fur  the  largest  portion  of  the  olive  oil  brouglit 
to  Kngland  i-i  in  general  imported  from  Italy,  princi- 
pallv  rroin  (iallipoli,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
I'aranto  (which  see),  whence  it  is  commonly  known  l)y 
the  n.ame  of  Gallipoli  oil.  Hut  besides  Italy,  .Spain, 
Turkey,  the  Ionian  Islands,  etc.,  send  us  lar^c  quan- 
titii's. 

tlit  Trade  of  Naplei.  —  The  oils  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  are  produced  in  Apulia,  from  Bari  to  its 
sotitlnrii  extremity,  the  Capo  di  I,cuca,  a  district  com- 
prising the  territories  which  export  from  (iallipoli  and 
I'aranto;  and  in  Calabria  from  Kossano,  on  the  Gulf 
of  I'araute,  across  to  Gioja.  The  wliole  coast  from 
(iJDJii  as  far  as  tiaeta  is  covered  witli  olive-trees. 
They  are  also  almodant  in  the  Abru/.zi  and  the  Terra 
di  l.avora;  but  Apulia  and  Calaliria  furnish  liyfartlu^ 
greatest  quantity  of  oil.  The  principal  magazines,  or 
aiiicatiri,  for  oil,  are  at  (iallipoli  and  Gioja.  (ial- 
lipoli sufiplies  Knglaud,  Holland,  tlio  north  of  Kurupe, 
and,  in  siiort,  all  those  countries  that  require  the  most 
perl'ettly  pnrilied  oil.  It  is  clarilied  to  the  highest  de- 
Hreu  by  merely  keeping  it  in  cisterns  hollowed  out  of 
the  roek  on  which  the  town  is  built.  The  voyages  it 
has  to  |>crfuriu  being  long,  it  is  put  into  casks  so  well 
eoustrueted  tlmt  it  fre(|uently  arrives  at  I'etcrsburg  in 
the  heat  of  nunimcr  without  the  least  waste  or  leakage 
—  an  advantage  attributed  to  the  seasoning  of  the 
staves,  whidi,  before  they  ore  put  together,  are  well 
soaked  in  scu-water. 

The  oil  received  into  the  cisterns  in  (iallipoli,  cither 
belongs  to  the  proprietor,  who  buys  it  of  the  [ilunlcr,  or 
is  received  in  dtpodt  on  account  of  some  other  party, 
who  gets  a  receipt  {bi(/Uello  di  iini</^ziHu)  specity  ing  tlie 
quantity  of  the  oil  received  on  his  mccount,  its  quality, 


etc.     Depositors  pay  at  the  rate  of  20  grani  a  year  for 
every  salma  of  oil  to  the  party  holding  it  in  deposit, 
and  v/ho  is  bound  to  account  for  it.     The  caricatori  olf 
I3ari  and  Monopoll  furnish  oils  fur  the  consumption  of 
Upper  Italy  and  Germany,  through  the  medium  of 
Venice  and  Trieste.     They  also  draw  supplies  from 
llrindisl  and  Otranto.      The  cMricatori  of  Taranto,  of 
Hastern  Calabria  or  Ketromarina,  and  of  Western  Ca- 
laiiria,  ihc  principal  of  which  is  (Jloja,  furuUh  supplies 
for  Marsci'les,  etc.     But  the  caricatori  now  mentioned, 
having  no  conveniences  for  clarillcatlcn,  produce  only 
the  th       oils  used  for  soap-making.     The  oils  of  Sici- 
ly, )''('  ihoso  of  Tunis,  are  too  thin  to  be  used  singly  in 
the  making  of  soap ;  and,  being  used  only  fur  mixing, 
are  I  'ss  valuable  than  most  others.     A  full  crop  of  oil 
in  the  province  of  Terra  d'Otranto  is  supposed  to  yield 
about  300,000  salme,  or  4 l,Gt)G  tuns.   To  fai'ilitatc  trans- 
actions, orders  or  ccdttUs  are  circulated,  representing 
quantities  of  oil  deposited  in  the  provincial  caricatin-i. 
These  orders  are  negotiable,  like  bills  of  exchange,  and 
uro  indorsed  liy  the  intermediate  holder,  who  receives 
their  value  in  cash,  without,  however,  becoming  liable 
for  their  due  satisfaction.     The  only  responsible  par- 
ties are  the  dra^ver  and  drawee.     The  latter  is  obliged 
to  deliver  the  oil  nt  sight  of  the  order,  or  to  hold  it  at 
the  bearer's  disposal,  till  the  10th  of  Novcmlier '"^r  .li 
caricatori  of  Apulia,  and  till  the  31st  of  Dec         •     ■■ 
thoito  of  Calabria.     If  the  contract  lie  for  tim      oat 'a 
from  one  year  to  another,  the  oil  is  usualb   ,  .i.-o.l  ;.i 
the  purchaser's  command  on  the  1st  of  M  ■       ,     i'.,r 
chases  for  time  are  eti'ected  by  means  '''.  a    '■tiac,:, 
wherein  the  vendor  undertakes  to  deli-  r    tiio  .i  )  !  y 
the  end  of  January,  on  receiving  payn:       o»'  thr  >  ,un- 
ey ;  but  the  oil,  m  observed  above,  is  not  rnu,        t  tf  a 
purchaser's  disposal  before  the  liegin.    ag  o\     larch. 
Hence,  in  time  bargains,  the  poyniei  ■    -f  the  money 
precedes  the  delivery  of  the  oil  moi  '    ■'      onth : 

scarce  an  instance  is  on  record  of  an  v,»  ;  iinent  of 
this  sort  having  been  broken,  and  the  ^\  'it  is  as  read- 
ily negotiable  as  any  other  security.  In  purchases  of 
oil  at  command,  payment  likewise  precedes  the  deliv- 
ery of  the  article  ;  but  in  tliis  case  the  advance  is  con- 
fined to  the  live  days  necessary  to  tronsmit  the  order 
to  the  cariiatore  wliere  the  oil  is  kept  for  delivery.  The 
oil  remains  in  the  car  iVaiore  under  the  care  and  respons- 
ibility of  the  vendor,  to  be  delivered  on  demand  to  the 
bearer  of  the  order,  free  of  all  costs  and  charges  what- 
evei'  for  the  first  year;  but  for  every  successive  year 
from  25  to  30  grains  per  salma  arc  charged  for  keeping, 
and  for  renewal  of  warranty.  (We  are  indebted  for 
these  details  to  a  very  valuable  IJeport  by  Mr.  .Sieel, 
llritish  vice-consul  at  Gallipoli,  and  to  a  bmrliure  of 
i  M.  .Millenct,  entitled  Cuiip  de  lF.il  siir  In  Hoi/'iiimK  i/e 
Saftks.  Naples,  XVi'i.)  For  the  trudt  in  Olive  oil,  see 
■  article  Oils. 

i      Olive-tree.     The  wood  of  the  olive  is  heavy,  com- 
!  pact,  line-grained,  and   brilliant.      Tlie  sap-wood  is 
white  and  soft,  and  the  heart-wood  liard,  brittle,  ar.d 
of  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tint,  with  the  pitli  marly  ef- 
faced, as  in  the  liox.      It  is  employed  by  calmiet-niak- 
ers  to  inlay  tho  iiner  species  of  wood,  which  are  con- 
:  trusted  with  it  in  color,  and  to  form  light  articles  of 
;  ornament,  such  as  dressing-cases,  snutf-boxcs,  etc.   Tho 
wood  of  the  roots,  «hicli  is  agreealily  marbled,  is  prc- 
!  fcrred  to  that  of  the  trunk.     On  account  of  its  liard- 
.  ncss  and  durability,  the  wood  of  this  tree  was  ancicnt- 
,  ly  used  for  the  hinges  of  doors ;  and,  before  metal  lie- 
;  came  common,  it  was  selected  by  the  Greeks  for  I  lie 
,  images  of  their  gods.     From  its  resinous  and  oleagin- 
ous nature,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  exceedingly  com- 
bustible, and  burns  as  well  Ijefore  as  after  it  is  driwi. 
j  There  exudes  from  its  wood  n  gum,  which  is  ijomotimcs 
I  sold  fur  gum-clcmi.     There  is  also  extracted  from  this 
tree  a  substance  culled  itliriiie.      The  bark  contains  a 
bitter  principle,  and  is  regarded  as  tonic  and  febrifu- 
,  gal.     The  leaves  are  ustringcnl. 
i      'Ihe  olives  are  lirst  bruised  by  a  niilknone,  sixffi- 
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dently  hwd  m  not  to  break  tlis  kcrnoli,  and  ur«  then 
put  into  Mc'kt  of  coirao  linen,  foatlic'r-grats,  or  of  wool, 
and  »tiliJ«ctod  to  heavy  proMuro,  by  ^vhich  means  the 
ino.tt  fluid  and  the  bo«t  liquor  ii  forced  out,  and  i«  call- 
ed rirt/in  oil.  It  is  received  into  vcuols  half  tilled  with 
water,  from  whirh  it  ia  ekimmcd,  and  put  into  tubs, 
barreU,  and  Iwttleit  for  U8«.  .Several  coarser  kinds  of 
oil  arr  afterward  obtained,  by  adding  hot  water  to  tho 
bruisod  fruit.  The  bviit  olivo  oil  is  of  a  bright  palc- 
aitilier  color,  without  sinoll,  and  bland  to  the  taste. 
Kt'pt  warm,  it  becomes  rancid,  and  at  1)8°  Fahr.  it 
congeals.  It  is  of  tho  samo  nnturo  at  all  mild  tx- 
prvKsed  vegetol)le  oils ;  of  thc.16  the  most  fluid  are  pre- 
ferred, nnd  licuce  the  oils  of  olives  and  of  almonds  are 
those  chietly  uspd  in  mudirino.  Ono  of  tho  most  es- 
teemed kinds  of  oil  isthat  produced  at  Aix  (UuiUd'Air 
m  /'it>efmf\  h'lortnce.  oil  is  also  a  fine  kinil,  ini|)orted 
from  Irf-Klioro  in  flasks  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  net- 
work, formed  of  the  Icoves  of  a  monocotyledonous  plant. 
These  are  the  kinds  of  olivo  oil  in  most  frequent  use  at 
the  table  for  salads  (hence  they  .irc  called  Salail  oiln}. 
l.ucra  oU  is  imported  in  Jars  holding  about  nineteen 
gallons  each,  (ietuxi  oil  is  a  fine  kind.  OaUipoli  oil 
is  imported  in  rask.i,  and  constitutes  the  largest  por- 
;ion  of  tho  olive  oil  imported  into  Kngland.  Sicily  oU 
is  of  an  inferior  quality.  Spanith  oil  is  the  worst. 
The  foot  deposited  by  olive  oil  is  used  fur  oiling  ma- 
chinery, under  the  name  of  l}>vpi>ingi  of  Steeti  oil. 

Anuihcr  important  udvantagn  ailbrded  by  this  tree 
is  its  fruit  in  a  pickled  btato.  It  is  gathered  unripe, 
and  suH'ercd  to  steep  in  water  for  some  ilays,  and  is  ift- 
erward  put  into  a  lyo  of  water  and  batiila,  or  kali,  with 
the  ash<>8  of  olivj-stones,  or  with  lime.  It  is  then  put 
op  iu  carlbcn  Imttlcn,  or  in  barrcU,  with  salt  and  water, 
and  in  this  state  if  ready  fur  use.  (.Mi veil  are  oaten  t>e- 
fore,  a.s  well  as  after  meals,  and  are  believed  to  excite 
appetite  and  promote  di);cttion.  The  finest  l.:nd  of 
prepareil  fruit  is  known  in  coninierco  by  tho  name  of 
I'irkolinr*^  after  unr  F'icbolini,  an  Italian,  who  first  dis- 
covercil  the  art  of  pickling  olives.  The  fruit  of  the 
olive  id  of  a  pleasant  taste,  and  i.i  eaten  iiy  tho  mod- 
ern tireeks  during  Lent,  in  it4  ripe  state,  without  any 
preparation,  except  with  the  addition  of  a  little  pep- 
per, si^lt,  and  oil.  From  tho  value  of  its  pro<)ui:ts,  in 
a  eonimercial  point  of  view,  asidu  th>m  other  consider- 
ations, the  culluri'  of  tho  olive  ttrungly  claims  thii  at- 
tention of  the  American  agriculturist,  and  tho  trial 
ahould  be  made  in  every  place  where  ita  failure  is  not 
certain,  und  for  tliis  pur|)OS«  young  graftetl  trees  of 
harily  and  i  hoieo  varieties  should  lie  oblainoit  from 
Rtirope,  uiid  the  formation  of  nurneriis  immediately 
begun.  A  portion  of  Texan,  I.tultiiana,  the  islands  of 
Georgia,  and  chosen  exposureii  of  the  interior  of  the 
last-named  State,  aa  well  as  of  some  of  the  Western 
Stales,  Califoriiiii,  iir  of  Oregon,  will  Ix'  the  scene  of 
this  HiKi'ies  of  culture,  if  ever  attendeil  with  sucrns.)  in 
Korlh  Anieriia. — HitoWJiK'n  Trrtt  nf  Amrr'wa. 

Onmium,  a  temi  u.-«nI  at  the  iCnglish  .Slock  I'x- 
cli«ri),'e.  to  expiosK  the  aggrt^ato  value  ttf  the  ditferent 
stocks  in  wlii  li  a  loan  is  now  usually  funded.  Thus, 
In  tlie  Knglinh  ioon  of  .C;ili,IHMI,Oi»(>  conlraefwl  for  in 
Jtuir,  li*l&.  th«oniniuiu  consisted  of  X130  li  percent,  re- 
dui'id  annuities,  £H  ;i  (>er  eeiil.  consols,  and  X'lD  4  per  | 
cent,  aunuilirs,  for  oaidi  £\m  suLi«<;rili<'d,  The  loan 
wa*  eoiil;riicted  for  on  Ibf  Ulli  of  .lunc,  when  the  prices 
of  llle  .iln>ve  stoiks  were — 3  per  c<'nt.  redu(»t1,  .Vt ;  .'! 
per  cent.  <.-on»ol«,  'tii;  4  per  tents.,  TO;  hence  the  par- 
eoli  of  lisock  given  for  XlOO  advanct^l,  were  worth — 
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which  would  Imi  the  value  of  the  omnium,  or  £\  8«. 
I>er  cent,  premium,  iudep«adeutly  of  any  diacuunt  for 
prompt  jiaynient. 

OoliOQ  (U<r.  /:v:i(hci;  I'r.  Oiynon;  It,  CipoUa;  tSp. 


Cebollai  Ruat.  Luk),  a  well-known  bnlbons  plant  (Alii, 
urn  Cepa,  I.inn.)  cultivated  all  over  Kurope  and  the  U. 
Statej  for  culinary  purpose*.  The  8tra,<bm'g,  tipun. 
ish,  and  I'ortuguosa  varieties  arc  the  most  esteeiii(;(l. 

Ontario,  a  lake  of  New  York  und  Canada,  c«h|«i^. 
moat  and  smallest  in  extent  of  the  five  great  lakes  of 
North  Aniorica.     It  is  between  4H°  10'  and  44'  N.  Jut 
und  between  7ti'  and  Stf  W.  long.    It  rcc-clvco  Ninj;ara 
Uiver,  the  great  outlet  of  tho  upper  lakes,  in  ks  ficiali 
western  part,  and  has  its  outlet  b>  the  Ht.  Lawrence 
Kivcr  in  its  northeastern  part,  in  which,  itnnn'dlau.iy 
l>elow  the  lake,  is  the  cluster  denominated  the  "Ihou. 
sand  Islands."     Its  shape  approaches  to  a  Iihi);  on,] 
narrow  ellipse,  being  190  mi'es  long,  and  o,'>  widr  ji,  ji, 
widest  part,  and  aljout  480  miles  in  circumference.    || 
ia  in  some  places  over  tiOO  feet  deep,  so  that  its  lidttoin 
it  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic.    Its  <,yf. 
face  is  3IH)  feet  lielow  the  level  of  Lake  Erie,  and  l.iu 
feet  obovo  tide-water.     In  every  part  it  has  sufliiicn 
depth  of  water  for  the  laigest  vessels.     It  bus  nianv 
good  harbors,  and  is  rarely  frozen  excepting  in  .^lialjow 
parts  near  tho  shore.    The  principal  rivers  wliiilj  enter 
it  from  the  southern  side  are  tho  Ucnesee,  Oswcgci,  and 
Hlwck  rivers,  and  a  large  numbt<r  of  creeks.     Th^  ))„y 
of  (juinte  ia  a  long  and  irregular  body  oi  water  un  it's 
eastern  part,  which  receives  a  considerable  river,  the 
outlet  of  several  small  lakes,  and  Uurlington  llav  I-  in 
its  w(»teni  part.     Both  these  bays  are  in  ('aiiada.     It 
has  several  important  places  on  its  shores,  the  priiici. 
pal  of  which  are  Kingston,  Toronto,  nnd  Colmrg  in 
i'anada;  nnd  Oawego,  Mackett's  Harbor,  I'ort  (iencsco 
or  t.'harlottc,  in  the  United  States.     It  is  siilijcet  lo 
violent  stornus  aud  heavy  swells.    It  is  connected  with 
tho  Krie  (.'anal  by  the  (Jswcgo  I'anal,  and  frou)  iIk nee 
the  Erie  Canal  forms  a  navigable  communication  >viili 
the  Hudson  Uiver,  a  distance  of  209  miles  ;  ami  murli 
of  the  trade  of  New  York  for  the  'Vest  passes  ilirdurrji 
it  and  through  tho  Welland  Canul,  which  is  2m  miles 
long,  with  27   locks,  and  admits  tho  passage  t,(  tlic 
largest  vessel.'i  which  navigate  tho  lakes.     This  canal 
commences  at.  SluTbroke,  near  the  mouth  of  lirand 
Uiver,  on  1-jike  Erie,  and  terminates  at  I'o.l  l)alhou- 
sic,  ou  I^ike  Dntario,  nine  milea  west  of  Niai;arn  vil- 
lage.     Its  entrance  being  a  consi'lcraldc  di?-t,ince  went 
of  the  outlet  of  l.aka  Krie,  it  is  open  earlier  than  the 
Frie  Canal  at  Iluffnlo,  wherv  the  ice  often  aeeunudates 
ill  the  spring.     Tlie  Kideau  Canal  forms  a  imvigalile 
c-omnmnication  with  the  Ottawa  Kivcr,  IJIi  niilca.    It 
has  lo  light-huu.Hes  un  the  American  shore,  and  13  on 
tlie  (aiiadiiiJi  I'Ide. — .See  Lakk.s,  ( otnmim  itf. 

Onyx  (tier.  Onyx;  Fr.  Oui>,  Ih.ict;  Sp.  Oniqw. 
I.at.  Onyx).  Any  stone  exhibiting  layers  of  two  or 
more  colors  iitrongly  contrasted  is  called  an  om/r, , is 
banded  jaspor,  chalcedony,  etc.,  but  more  pnrtieuiarlv 
tho  lutler,  when  it  is  marked  with  while,  und  .><tratitie(t 
with  opaque  and  translucent  linen.  Itut  the  driciital 
onyx  is  considered  a  »ul«lancu  consisting  of  l«o  or 
more  layers  or  bands  of  di»tim:t  and  dillerent  ccihira. 
A  tard,  or  sardoine,  having  a  layer  of  white  upuu  it, 
would  l>e  iralled  an  onyx ;  and  according  tu  the  imm- 
licr  of  layers  it  would  he  distinguished  a.i  un  onv.x  with 
thrco  or  mora  bands,  ijome  of  the  anticjue  engravings 
are  upon  onyxes  of  four  bands. — Mawk's  Treaiiu  tn 
IHamondt,  el-. 

Opal  (.tier.  Opal;  Fr.  OjiaU ;  It.  (Ipnlii;  tip.  tlp„h, 
Pieilra  irin;  I'orl.  OjhiIh;  lM.(>palw').n  stoue,  of  which 
there  are  iwveral  varieties,  found  in  Milercnt  [larts  of 
Kurope,  particularly  in  Hungary,  and  in  the  Ka»t  In- 
dies, eti-.  When  first  dug  out  of  the  earth  it  it  soft. 
but  it  liarilens  nnd  diminishes  in  bulk  by  e.xpuaiirc  lu 
the  .'lir.  Tho  opal  is  always  amorphous ;  fracture  ron- 
choidul ;  coninmiily  somewliat  transparent.  Ilurdni'sa 
varies  considerably.  Specific  gravity  from  l'!i.'>f  to 
■2M.  Th"»  lowness  of  its  specitio  gravity  in  some  eases 
is  to  1)0  ascril)od  to  accidental  cavities  which  llie  sione 
contains.  TbcM  ura  sometimes  filled  with  dro|i.i  of 
water.     Some  ipecimens  of  opal  have  the  propertv  of 
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iniiltiiiK  various  colored  rays,  with  a  particolar  efnil- 
,i,,„v,  when  placed  betweon  Hio  cyo  and  the  light. 
Ihc  opaU  which  pouess  this  property  are  diatinguiah- 
0,1  l>v  lapidarivt  by  the  epithet  (h-ienlalj  and  often,  by 
iiiin'Talogiats,  by  the  epithet  nobilit.  Thla  property 
ri'iulervii  the  atone  inucli  catcenied  by  the  ancienta. — 
liliiM.HOS'n  Chemutry ;  aee  alao  I'LlMy,  lliit.  iVatAlb. 
xxxvii-  c.  0,  where  there  are  some  very  curious  details 
as  10  Ihia  atone. 

Opivim  (Clcr.  A/oA<M(«y?;  Ft.  Opium;  It.  Oppio;  Sp. 
:iiiil  I'ort.  (fpioi  I.ttt.  Opium;  Arab,  l/ijoim;  Hind. 
/  'I'll  m ;  'lurk.  Madjoun),  tlio  concrete  jiiici'  of  the  white 
iioppv  (/'iipauer  lomnijerum),  which  is  nioHt  probalily  a 
iiativi;  of  Asia,  though  now  found  growing  wild  in  the 
soiithornpartaofKurnpo,  and  even  inKngland.  Opium 
i<  chii'tly  prepared  in  India,  Turltey,  and  Persia;  Imt 
(lie.  white  poppy  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Franco 
1111(1  iithor  parts  of  Europe,  on  account  of  its  capsules, 
,icl  (>r  the  useful  bland  oil  obtained  from  its  seeds.  It 
has  nlsu  l>een  cultivated,  and  opiurn  made,  in  En- 
L'liiail;  but  there  is  very  little  prol>ability  of  its  ever 
liC'iiiK  raided  lioro  to  any  considerable  extent.  Tlio 
|,o|)|iy  is  an  annual  plant,  with  a  stalls  ri.sing  to  tlio 
h('i"lit  of  three  or  four  feet;  its  leaves  resemble  those 
(if  Ihi'.  lettuce,  and  its  tlower  has  the  appearance  of  a 
tulip.  When  at  its  full  growth,  an  incision  is  made 
ill  llie  top  of  the  plant,  from  which  there  issues  a 
while!  milky  Juice,  which  soon  hardens,  and  is  scraped 
,ill'  ih(!  plants,  and  wrought  into  cnkes.  In  India,  tlicse 
arr  ciivered  with  the  petals  of  the  plant  to  prevent  their 
sticking  together,  and  in  this  situation  are  dried,  and 
ihoIiikI  in  chests  li.ied  with  hides  and  covered  with 
"iiiiiiy,  each  contalniiig  forty  cakes,  and  weighing  two 
niiiuiiils,  or  14ilJ  lbs. ;  they  are  exported  in  this  state 
to  Ihc  places  where  the  opium  is  consumed.  Turkey 
oiiiiiiii  is  in  Hat  pieces,  covered  with  leaves,  and  the 
ri'ildish  copsules  of  some  apccics  of  rumrr,  which  is 
ooiisiclercd  an  indication  of  its  goodness,  as  the  inferior 
kiiiils  have  none  of  these  capsules  adhering  to  them. 
Ai  1  oriliiig  to  Ur.  A.  T.  Thomson,  Turkey  opium  has  a 
niiiiliar  strong,  heavy,  narcotic  odor,  ond  a  bitter  taste, 
a('coiii|iHiiiud  liy  a  sensation  of  acrid  heat,  o>-  lii'.iiig  on 
the  tongue  and  lips,  if  it  be  well  chewed.  Its  color, 
when  good,  is  a  reddish  brown,  or  fawn  color ;  its  tex- 
ture coinpattand  uniform.  Its  spccilic  gravity  is  1'3SC. 
When  .soft,  it  is  tenacious;  but  when  long  exposed  to 
the  sir,  it  l)ccomes  hard,  breaks  with  a  unifonn  shin- 
iiii;  fracture,  is  pulverulent,  and  allbrds  a  yellowish 
lironii  powder.  Host  Indian  opium  has  a  strong  em- 
pyrciiinalic  smell,  but  not  much  of  the  peculiar  nar- 
cotic lienvy  odor  of  the  Turkey  opium;  the  tasto  is 
more  bitter,  and  C(iually  nauseous,  but  it  has  less  acri- 
mony. It  agrees  with  tlir  Turkey  opium  in  other  scnsi- 
lile  qualities,  except  that  Its  color  is  blacker,  and  its 
texture  less  plastic,  although  it  is  as  tenacious.  Good 
I'urkey  opium  has  licen  found  to  yield  nearly  three 
times  the  (piantity  of  morjihia,  or  of  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciple of  the  drug,  that  is  yielded  by  East  Indian  opi- 
um. Opium  is  regarded  us  bad  wlicn  it  is  very  soft, 
^;rea»v,  light,  friiible,of  an  intensely  black  color,  or  mi.x- 
I  il  with  many  impurities.  A  weak  or  empyrcumatic 
uilor,  a  slightly  liitter  or  acrid,  or  a  sweetish  taste,  or 
the  power  of  marking  a  brown  or  black  continuous 
streak  when  drawn  across  paper,  are  all  symptoms  of 
inferior  opium. — Disptnsatoiy.  The  raising  of  opium 
is  a  very  hajardous  business;  the  poppy  lioiug  n  deli- 
cate plant,  peculiarly  liable  to  injury  from  insects, 
wiiiil,  hail,  or  unseasonalile  rain.  The  proiluce  seldom 
a;,'rces  with  the  true  average,  but  commonly  runs  in 
extremes ;  while  one  cultivator  is  disappointed,  another 
reaps  iiumensc  gain.  Unc  season  does  not  pay  the  la- 
lior  of  the  culture ;  another,  peculiarly  fortunate,  en- 
riches all  the  cultivators.  This  circumstance  is  well 
suited  lo  allure  man,  ever  contldent  of  good  fortune. — 
(,'oi.Klini)(jKs'»  Husbandry  of  Hangal. 

The  Opium  Trade. — This  drug  in  chiefly  grown  In 
British  India,  where  it  has  long  been  a  strict  inonop- 
5A 


oly  of  the  government,  and  also  In  Persia  and  Turkey. 
It  was  first  imported  into  China  by  the  Portuguese; 
but  up  to  the  year  1708  the  whole  quantity  importe<i 
did  not  exceed  from  1(10  to  200  cheats  annually.  The 
East  India  Company  commenced  its  importation  in 
177;i-'l;  and  in  1780  small  d6puts  for  its  sale  were 
established  a  little  south  of  Macao.  The  tra<io  con- 
tinued to  increase  rapidly  fi  m  India  until  1704,  when 
large  English  ahips  found  it  profitable  to  anchor  near 
Whampoa,  for  tifleen  months  at  a  time,  selling  opium. 
In  1800  its  sale  had  ri.sen  to  about 20011  chests;  but  ro- 
cently  its  further  importation  into  China  was  prohib- 
ited. Since  that  period  the  smuggl.ir  succeeds  the  le- 
gal importer ;  and  al'.hough  the  importation  is  no  lon- 
ger conducted  in  the  vessels  of  the  East  I  ndia  Company, 
it  is  extensively  cultivated  under  their  monopoly,  and 
sold  b)-  them  to  private  traders,  by  whom  it  is  intro- 
duced mto  the  prohibited  markets  of  (.'hina. 

Cotuumptioii  and  Trade  (if  Opium  in  China. — Opium 
is  pretty  extensively  used,  Imth  as  a  masticatory  and 
in  smoking,  in  Turkey  and  India ;  but  its  great  con- 
sumption is  in  China  and  the  surrounding  countries, 
where  the  habit  of  smoking  it  has  Locomo  almost  uni- 
versal.    The  Chinese  boil  or  seethe  the  crude  opium; 
I  ond  by  this  process  the  impurities,  resinous  and  gum- 
my matter,  arc  separated,  and  the  remaining  extract 
I  only  is  reserved  for  use.    Thus  prepared,  the  drug  loses 
I  its  ordinary  strong  and  oifensivo  aromatic  odor,  and 
has  even  <t  fragrant  and  agreeable  perfume.     A  small 
I  ball  of  it,  inserted  in  a  large  wooden  pipe  with  some 
combustible  matter,  is  lighted,  and  the  amateur  pro- 
ceeds to  inhale  four  or  live  whiflTs,  when  he  lies  down 
and  resigns  himself  to  his  dreams,  which  arc  said  to 
have  no  incorsiderable  resemblance  to  the  sensations 
produci''  l>y  inhaling  the  oxyd  of  azote.     Those  who 
do  not  c  ,u TV  the  indulgence  to  excess  do  not,  it  is  said, 
experience  any  bad  edects  from  it.    Nine-tenths  of  the 
supplies  of  opium  for  the  consumption  of  China  have 
always  been  derived  from  India,  a  comparatively  small 
quant'ty  only  lieing  derived  from  Turkey.     The  trade 
has  always  been  contraband,  the  introduction  of  the 
drug  having  been  prohibited  by  the  Chinese  govern- 
ment.    Until  al>out  1810  the  trade  had  not  attracted 
much  attention,  or  become  of  any  very  great  import- 
ance, but  it  has  since  been  very  greatly  extended,  and 
has  been  since   1828  of  lirst-rate  consequence.     The 
trade  was  at  lirst  carried  on  at  Whampoa,  about  tiftcen 
miles  lielow  Canton ;  next  at  Macao,  whence  it  was 
driven  by  the  exactions  of  the  Portuguese ;  and  there- 
after in  tlio  Day  of  Lintin.    Here  the  opium  is  kept  on 
board  ships,  commonly  called  receiving  ships,  of  which 
there  arc  often  ten  or  twelve  lying  together  at  anchor. 
Uut  latterly  the  trade  has  liecn  carried  on  all  along  the 
southeast  coast  of  China,  by  means  of  a  species  of  fast- 
sailing  vessels  called  "clippers,"  built  expressly  for 
the  trade  and  strongly  armed.     The  sales  are  mostly 
eflccted  by  the  English  and  American  agents  in  Can- 
ton, who  give  orders  for  the  delivery  of  the  opium ; 
which,  on  producing  the  order,  is  handed  over  to  the 
Chinese  smuggler,  who  comes  along  side  at  night  to  re- 
I  ccivo  it.    Frequently,  however,  the  smuggler  purchases 
i  the  opium  on  his  own  account,  paying  for  it  on  the  spot 
,  in  silver;  it  being  a  rule  of  the  trad'j,  never  departed 
from,  (o  receive  the  money  before  the  drug  is  delivered. 
During  the  lirst  ten  years  of  the  present  century  the 
exports  of  opium  from  India  to  China  averaged  about 
i  2.')()0  chests,  of  141)  J  pounds  each.    Uut  after  the  intro- 
[  duction  of  Malwa  opium  into  the  markets  of  liombay 
•  and  Calcutta,  the  exports  licgan  rapidly  to  increase. 
According  to  the  Friend  if  India  of  Calcutta,  Octo- 
l)er,  1855,  the  opium  sales  for  the  five  procedini;  years 
were  as  follows : 
lH49-'r>0. .  .tniests  anU,  3.\383. . 
ls60-'ai...         "  1«,409.. 

I'^'J        ...  "  ««,68l.. 

ISBS        ...  "  8»,4a,'!. . 

1854       ...  "  48,810.. 


.Proceeds,  a%, 432,000  Ra. 
"  32,260,000  " 
»  8T,24r>,n00  " 
"  3S,  848,000  " 
36,T2T,0OO   " 


The  price  paid  to  the  cultivator  la  about  Rs.  240  a  chest. 
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Am  Acootnrt  or  TBI  QrAHTinn  aho  I'biom  (ixoLimiHa 
Kbactionii  or  111!  iiirrBMsiT  Krioiu  or  Kait  Imiiia 
OrniM  iMi-oKTrn  into  chima  raoiiTiiK  skakom  HKl-lilT, 
DOWN  TO  n»  HIAIOW  )MT-18.S(I,  wiibm  tiii  TmAKi  wa< 
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OmJucalioH  of  O/num  m  1830. — Opium  Hm  always 
bf«ii  pruhiliiUHl  in  Cliiiia,  and  coniequcntly  Ita  iniimr- 
talion  liai  always  been  luoked  upon  as  a  Rniug(;lin){ 
•peculation.  There  would  seem,  liuwever,  to  bo  gtwil 
grouutla  Tor  thinliiuf(  that  the  prohibition  of  the  inipor- 
tatloii  of  opium  was  all  along  intended  to  lie  more  dp- 
parent  than  real.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain  that  the 
trailo  grew  gradually  up,  from  a  small  iM-ginuing,  to 
be  one  of  great  extent  and  value ;  and  it  is  contrudic- 
tory  and  nluiurd  lo  suppose  that  this  should  have  licen 
the  ciue  boil  it  eni-buntered  any  considerable  opposi- 
tion fruin  the  Chinese  authorilies.  Hut  the  truth  if, 
that  these  functionaries,  instead  of  opposing  the  tradr, 
or  even  nier<-ly  conniving  at  it,  were  parties  to  its  living 
openly  curried  on,  and  received  certain  regulated  and 
large  fees  on  all  the  opium  that  was  imported.  It  has 
even  Iwen  alleged  that  a  part  of  these  fees  found  its 
way  into  the  Imperial  treasury  at  I'ekin,  tliough  that 
is  mure  doubtful.  The  ap|M-tite  for  the  <lrug  ini'reased 
with  tlie  increasing  means  of  gratifying  it;  and  there 
ap|H'nred  to  be  no  assignable  limits  to  the  i|uaiitity 
that  might  be  dinposed  of  in  the  empire.  The  rapid 
extension  of  the  trade  seems  at  length  to  have  drawn 
llie  attention  of  the  court  of  IVkin  to  the  subject.  ^^  u 
duubt,  however,  notwithstanding  what  has  lieen  al- 
leged to  tlie  contrary,  whether  a  sense  of  the  injurious 
conM'<|ucnre8  of  the  use  of  the  drug  had  much  to  do 
in  the  matter.  This,  indeed,  is  a  part  of  the  si'oject  as 
to  which  there  exists  a  great  deal  of  inisapp'vbunsion  ; 
and  we  are  well  assured  that,  provided  it  lie  not  car- 
rieil  to  excess,  the  use  of  opium  i*  not  more  injurious 
than  that  of  wine,  brandy,  or  other  stimulants.  The 
alarm  of  the  Cliine»e  govcniinrnt  was  probably  not  so 
much  alwut  the  health  or  morals  of  its  subjects  as 
about  their  bullion!  lliey  are  still  linunted  by  the 
same  visionary  fears  uf  lieing  drained  of  a  due  supply 
of  gold  and  silver,  that  forniirly  haunte<l  the  people  of 
this  country.  Tlie  imports  of  opium  having  increased 
Ml  rapidly  as  to  lie  no  lunger  balanced  by  the  exports 
of  tea  and  sillt,  syi-ec  silver  began  also  to  Im:  exported  ! 
The  pilemal  government  of  I'eliin  might  have  tolerated 
what  are  called  the  dcinuralizing  ellects  of  opium  with 
stoical  indilTerence,  but  the  exportation  of  silver  was 
not  a  thing  to  be  endurad.  It  is,  however,  only  fair 
to  state  lliat  llie  Chinese  statesmen  are  not  all  of  the 
school  of  Mun  and  Geo,  and  that  suiiie  of  tbeni  apfiear 
lo  have  taken  an  enlightened  view  of  the  question,  and 
to  have  emancipated  thenmelves  from  the  prejudices 
that  still  inlluenco  the  majority  of  their  colleagues. 
Tlic  statesmen  in  question  contended  that,  whether  the 
use  of  the  drug  were  injurious  or  not,  the  tnste  for  it 
wai  too  deeply  siatcd  and  too  widi'ly  ditlux'd  t<i  admit 
uf  it*  elTcctual  proliibitiou ;  and  they,  therefore,  pro- 


posed that  Its  importation  should  he  legallxed,  sulijeet- 
ing  it,  at  the  same  time,  to  a  haavy  duly.  There  can 
not  b«  a  doubt  that  lhi«  waa  the  proper  mode  of  <li>a|. 
Ing  with  tha  subject.  In  the  end,  however,  the  g„y. 
omment  of  Tekin,  inliuenced  by  unfounded  thi'drivn 
aa  to  the  mischievoua  elftet  of  the  export  of  the  preiidua 
metals,  came  to  a  dllferent  concluiion,  and  resulvnl  lo 
put  a  stop  to  tha  traffic.  No  sooner  had  this  n>s<ili,. 
tiun  been  adopted,  than  a  most  extraordinary  cliuiiifc 
appear!  to  have  taken  place  In  tha  conduct  of  the  l'|,|. 
ncse  authorities ;  and  their  usual  caution  seems  to  Imve 
wholly  deserted  them.  They  now  liecamo  as  pricini. 
tale  and  vii  Vnt  aa  they  had  previously  been  slow  ami 
circumspect ;  and  resolved  at  nil  haiards  to  allmiiit 
forcibly  to  put  down  the  trade.  To  accomplish  Hii* 
all  foreigners  wt>re,  In  March,  18II9,  prohibited  froni 
leaving  Carton  ;  and  compulsory  measures  were  at  the 
same  time  resorted  to  for  compelling  them  to  iji'llvcr 
up  the  opium  in  their  possession.  How  the  alFair 
might  have  ended,  had  the  Kngllsh  at  Canton  |,t.,:i, 
left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  judgment  in  tlil»  criiiU 
it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  we  have  been  afsurcil  \,y 
those  on  whose  statemonls  we  ar«  dispos«<l  to  ri'lv,  lint 
they  would  most  proliahly  have  sucecede<l  in  lidtini' 
out  of  it  with  comparatively  little  loM.  Instead,  how. 
ever,  of  acting  for  themselves,  they  had  to  act  in  (,\^. 
dienco  to  the  orders  of  Mr.  Klllol,  chief  superintrnili  nt 
of  the  llritish  trade  in  Canton;  and  he,  while  uiiilcr 
constraint,  occasioned  by  confinement  to  lli<-  ruciury 
commanded  all  the  opium  belonging  to  nrilish  sulijeols 
to  bo  given  up  to  htm  for  delivery  to  the  CliineK  au- 
thorities; declaring,  at  the  same  time,  that  "ral'|,.rT 
the  surrender  of  the  said  opium,"  the  liriti.^h  govi'rn- 
nicnt  should  lie  free  "of  all  moasurvs  of  responsiljilitv 
or  liability  in  rripect  of  British-owned  opium." 

>Vc  do  not  presume  to  offcr  any  opinion  as  to  tlie 
necessity  or  policy  of  this  proceeding  on  the  part  of  IW 
superintendent;  but  in  consequence  thereof,  anil  of 
the  unjusiiliable  |iroceedings  of  the  Chin'><ie,  ulovr 
20,00(1  chests  of  opium  were  delivered  up  to  Jlr.  Kllioi 
by  llritish  subjc<'ts,  and  by  him  to  the  Chincio  iiiilliori- 
ties;  and  the  latter,  not  satisfied  with  the  posKiwion 
of  the  opium,  which  it  was  their  duly  to  have  plumi 
'  in  a  state  of  security  till  the  matters  with  n'fiprrt  to  it 
I  should  lie  arranged,  immediately  proceeded  to  ilcslruv 
it!  Having  succeeded  thus  far,  the  Chinese  n<'\t  in. 
xisted  that  the  foreign  inerchanls  should  suli«(<>i.^ 
bond,  pledging  themselves  not  to  import  o|iluiii  into 
any  part  of  China;  or  that,  if  they  did,  they  nrro  to 
1)0  justly  liable  to  the  penalty  of  death.  Itut  tlii:*  con- 
dition being  refused,  and  no  arrangtuneiit  having  horn 
come  to,  Mr.  Klliot  suspended  the  trade  on  the  -.>:>i|  of 
May,  (>"r  11  aden  do  not  require  to  he  tohl  that  a 
war  wi:h  'lina  grew  out  of  these  extraordinary  pro- 
ceedings. 

Indrmnily  fa/-  the  Ophim  dettroytd  m  r^i'nn.— The 
question  as  to  the  amount  of  the  coihpenFalion  that 
should  be  awarded  to  the  parties  who  delivereii  up  ihi' 
opium  to  the  superintendent  in  China  lI1^  .mucc  at- 
tracted considerable  attention.  The  merehaiits  con- 
tended that  they  were  entitled  to  its  cost,  or  to  lliu 
price  at  which  it  had  liecn  invoiced  to  them,  or  tn 
above  i;2,it(K),tN)0.  It  IS,  however,  admitted  on  all 
hands  that  the  price  of  opium  is  excee<lingly  lluclu- 
ating,  and  that  it  is  inliuenced  in  a  very  hi),'li  dcKre; 
by  variations  in  the  facilitien  for  smuggling  into  Cliina. 
And  it  was  contended  by  government,  that  »ui  li  were 
the  obstacles  throw  n  in  the  way  of  its  clandestini;  im- 
portation when  the  ilelivery  wa.4inade  in  tiT)'.),  that  ilic 
price  of  opium  had  fallen  to  less  than  half  it.i  iiivoicu 
cost,  and  that  supposing  the  merchants  had  rctaiiu  >l  it, 
I  they  must  necessarily  have  sustained  a  very  lieavr 
:  loss.  Having  taken  this  view  of  the  matter,  govcrn- 
I  nient  proposed  that  indemnity  should  lie  mailo  iit  the 
:  rate  of  XG4  per  chest  (£1,260,000  In  all),  lieing  (tliouph 
'  little  more  than  half  the  sum  claimed)  con.iideral>h 
abo\e  the  current  price  of  opium  in  Canton  previously 
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to  ita  being  dellrertd  np.  A»  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, thia  dedtlon  was  tnurh  foand  fliiilt  with.  On 
the  whole,  however,  we  think  It  emtnentl}r  fttlr  and 
tvnuonabli.  No  one  doahts,  though  not  a  pmmd  uf  the 
opium  had  Iwen  delivered  up  to  Captain  RIHot,  that 
its  ownem  must.  In  conseqnenco  of  the  increaned  dlffl- 
ciiltlM  In  tho  way  of  its  sale,  have  lost  hnavlly ;  and, 
under  the  clreum«tance»,  wn  see  no  ground  for  contend- 
ing that  government  was  bound,  bccauie  their  agent 
had  Intcrferi'd,  to  place  tho  merchants  In  a  belter  posi- 
tiun  than  they  would  have  been  in  but  for  that  inter, 
fercnce.  All  that  they  could  justly  require  was,  that 
it  should  not  be  permitted  to  injure  them. 

I'lilliration  of  Opium  in  India — Mannpnly — Revenue, 
rt{. —Opium  Is  produced  In  Hcngal,  principally  In  tho 
provinces  of  nahar  and  Benares,  In  parts  of  Bombay, 
and  in  Malwa,  In  Central  India.  In  Bengal  tho  pro- 
duction of  opinm  Is  a  monopoly,  no  person  l>eing  al- 
IowimI  to  grow  tho  poppy  except  on  account  of  govern- 
ment. Tholattei '  ake advances  tothc cultivators,  who 
deliver  tho  entire  produce  into  their  hands  ot  a  fixed 
price  of  about  3s.  S<1,  per  lb.  It  is  afterward  sold  by  the 
Company  for  about  11«.  per  lb.,  so  that  tho  profit  of  tho 
latter  amounts  to  about  7».  8'/.  per  lb.  Opium  may  bo 
frrown  nnd  manufactured  in  Boml)ay;  but  It  Is  sub. 
Jccted  to  the  same  high  duty  that  is  imposed  on  opium 
imported  Into  the  Presidency.  The  olijcct  of  this  high 
duly  is  to  "discourage  Its  production."  Oovornment 
purcimso  what  little  Is  produced  In  Bombay,  supplying 
throti^^h  licensed  dealers  all  that  la  required  for  homo 
consumption.  The  poppy  la  extensively  cultivated  In 
Mulwn,  in  Central  India,  and  yields  a  Urge  revenue. 
Down  to  1831,  It  was  produced  under  a  monopoly. 
But  in  that  year  the  business  was  thrown  open  to  the 
pulilic,  and  tho  revenue  collected  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  tho  opium  when  passing  through  the  Company's 
territories  to  Bomliay.  Tho  cnpturo  of  Sclude,  by 
cIoMn;;  the  route  for  the  smuggling  of  opium  through 
Kurachce  to  tho  Portuguese  settlements  of  Demuiin, 
etc.,  enabled  a  large  addition  to  be  made  to  tho  transit 
duty  on  Malwa  opium,  which  was  raised  in  1817  to  400 
rupees  per  cheat,  aflbrding  a  revenue  to  government  of 
alwut  5j.  M.  per  lb.— (Wo  have  borrowed  tlicso  au- 
thentic details  from  tho  Offlclal  Popcrs  relative  to  In- 
dia, p.  73-T.^,  published  In  1853.)  No  one  doubts  that 
opium  is  an  excellent  subject  for  taxation ;  and  the 
higher  the  rate  to  which  tho  duty  on  It  can  be  raised 
without  encouraging  smuggling,  so  much  tho  better. 
But  a  great  deal  has  been  said  for  and  against  tho  sys- 
tem under  which  tho  opium  revenue  is  raised  in  Ben- 
gal and  other  parts  of  India;  and  perhaps  it  might  bo 
the  licttcr  policy  to  open  tho  culture  of  the  plant  to  tho 
unfettered  competition  of  tho  public,  imposing  a  high 
duty  on  tho  drug  when  grown  or  when  exported. 
Without,  however,  entering  on  tlso  discussion  of  this 
difficult  question,  we  may  shortly  ob.serve  that  the 
monopoly  does  not  appear  to  have  the  consequences 
stated  by  Mr.  Colebrookc;  who  tells  ua  (ffiiabandiy  of 
Bengal,  p.  U8)  that,  except  in  a  few  situations  that 
are  peculiarly  favorable,  its  culture  is  unprodtablc ; 
and  that  the  peasants  ciigs"  in  it  with  reluctonce, 
being  tempted  thereto  only  I  he  advances  mado  by 
tiio  government  agents.  But  n  nch  were  the  ease  for- 
merly, it  would  aeem  that  clrcum  'nnces  have  changed 
in  the  interval;  for  it  appears  fnim  tho  oflicial  ac- 
counts that  tho  productiou  of  Bcr  -ill  opium,  which 
amounted  to  17,8,M  chests  of  ICiO  Ilia,  each  in  1840-'ll, 
had  increased  to  ahoul  3(1,000  chests  in  18I8-'19.  The 
number  of  cliests  of  Malwa  opium  (140  ll)s.  each)  ex- 
ported from  Bombay  during  the  same  period  has  con- 
tinned  pretty  stationary  at  at)Out  10,000  a  year.  Tlie 
whole,  or  nearly  tho  whole,  of  this  immense  supply  of 
above  TiD.OOO  chesU,  is  sent  to  China.  Latterly  it  has 
produced  to  tho  government  of  India  a  clear  revenue 
of  considerably  more  than  ,€3,000,000  sterling  a  year. 

It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  use  of  opium,  when 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  be  so  injurious  as  has 


been  represented.  That  It  may,  like  spirits  and  wine, 
be  abused,  Is  abundantly  certain  ;  but  It  has  not  been 
shown  that  it  Is  mora  liable  to  abuse  than  cither  of 
the.4e  articles.  And  the  (>hlncse,  by  whom  it  Is  prin. 
cipally  consumed,  are  a  highly  industrioui,  sober,  fru. 
gal  people. 

It  Is  computed  that,  had  China  no  silk  nor  teas  to 
give  in  part  payment  for  the  opium  consumed  in  thu 
Celestial  emolre,  the  drain  of  specie  during  the  last 
80  yiars  would  have  amounted  to  1800,000,000.  It  la 
stated  in  a  momorial  presented  to  tho  Kmperor  of  Chi. 
na,  on  the  subject  of  tho  opium  trade,  that  the  drain 
from  tho  imperial  treasury,  to  supply  this  destructive 
luxury,  was. 

From  1829  to  1^31 $24,000,000 

"     ICSl  to  18114 K8, 000,000 

"     18u4tol88H 40,000,000 

The  latter  sum,  It  la  stated,  is  obout  the  average 
annua!  outlay  at  the  present  time;  and  it  is  considered 
by  an  litelligent  commercial  correspondent  at  Macao 
quite  problematical  whether  the  Chinese  would  have 
taken  more  cotton  goods  and  other  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  England,  had  they  not  expended 
so  much  for  opium.  The  profits  of  the  East  India 
Company,  who  arc  entitled  to  whatever  of  credit  or 
discredit  may  attach  to  keeping  up  this  lucrative  trade 
in  opium,  arc  stated  at  $18,000,000  per  annum.  If  the 
company  succeed  in  opening  new  markets  for  the  drug 
(and  it  la  represented  that  they  are  establishing  retail 
shops  all  over  the  Indian  empire),  thej'  will  bo  amply 
reimbursed  for  their  diminished  importations  into  Chi. 
na,  since  tho  importation  of  Turkish  opium  in  Ameri. 
can  bottoms  has  so  considerably  interfered  with  their 
priTvionsly  almost  exclusive  monopoly  of  this  trade. 
It  should  1)0  added,  that  the  importatijn  of  opium  into 
China,  though  illegal,  is  openly  tolerated  by  the  ChU 
neso  oflicials,  and  no  difltculty  is  experienced  in  finding 
cash  customers  for  any  quantity  imported.  From  200 
chests  in  K.IG,  when  the  trade  was  legal,  the  importa. 
tion  has  risen  to  from  70,000  to  80,000  chests  per  an- 
num in  185C,  when  its  introduction  is  prohibited  by 
law.  The  volue  of  opium  imported  in  17.")fi  was  about 
Jl,000,000;  tho  value  at  the  present  day  has  risen  to 
J40,"'»0,000.  The  basis  of  foreign  exchange  with  Chi. 
na  is  as  follows :  General  imports,  opium  (which  mokes 
about  30  per  cent,  of  the  whole),  bullion  and  specie,  or 
drafts  on  London. — Commercial  Relations  of  the  United 
States,  18,'iC-'o7. 

CuUii-ation  in  the  United  Stales. — A  variety  of  the 
j  "  Common'' or  "  Opium  Poppy"  (T'opawersomni/in/m), 
'  indigenous  to  the  warm  and  temperate  parts  of  Europe 
I  nnd  Asia,  from  Portugal  to  Japan,  and  cspucially  cu!- 
i  tivatcd  in  Chino,  India,  Turkey,  Egypt,  and  in    "  s 
j  Morca,  has  been  introduced  into  the  United  States, 
'  and  has  proved  itself  susceptible  of  easy  cultivation 
I  on  very  ricli  soils,  and  is  well  adapted  to  the  climate 
'  of  the  Middle  and  Southern  States.    The  fiowera  of  the 
"  Wliito  Poppy"  (^/'aparer  it.  alha),  the  variety  with 
whicii  tho  experiment  was  made,  may  be  cither  entire- 
ly  white  or  red,  or  may  bo  fringed  with  purple,  rose, 
or  lilac,  variegated  and  edged  with  the  same  colors, 
liut  never  occur  blue  nor  yellow,  nor  mixed  with  these 
colors,  each  petal  l)eing  generally  marked  at  the  liot- 
tom  with  a  black  or  purple  spot.    The  seeds  are  black 
iu  the  plants  having  purple  flowers,  and  light-colored 
in  those  which  are  white;  although  tho  seeds  of  the 
latter,  when  of  spontaneous  growth,  are  sometimes 
lilack.     Tlie  largest  heads,  which  are  employed  for 
inediial  or  domestic  use,  are  obtained  from  the  single- 
flowered  kind,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  cxtractir .^ 
opium,  but  also  on  account  of  the  bland,  esculent  t.'u 
that  is  expressed  from  tho  seeds,  which  are  sinipiy 
emulsive,  and  contain  none  of  tlio  narcotic  prir''  iji!.-. 
For  tho  latter  purpose,  if  no  other,  its  culture    i:  tl  s 
country  is  worthy  of  attention. 

With  regard  to  tho  cultivation  of  this  plant,  •vi.;th 
the  view  of  obtaining  opium,  there  can  be  bui  )ittle 
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doubt  that  our  clear  sky,  fervid  summer  sun,  and  heavy 
dena  would  greatly  favor  the  production  of  this  article ; 
but  how  far  tbcsa  circumstances,  in  connection  with 
American  ingenuity  in  devising  improved  methods  for 
its  extraction,  would  allow  us  to  compete  with  the 
cheapness  of  labor  in  the  East,  can  only  be  determined 
by  actual  trial.  Certainly  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
public  encouragement,  as  the  annual  amount  of  opium 
imported  into  the  United  States  is  valued  at  upward 
of  #407,000,  a  considerable  portion  of  which  might  be 
saved,  and  thereby  add  to  our  resources.  Uvsides,  if 
we  were  to  raise  a  surplus,  it  co'ild  be  sent  to  China 
in  exchange  for  tea.  The  successful  cultivation  of  the 
plant,  however,  requires  the  provision  of  good  soil, 
appropriate  manure,  and  careful  nianagenicut.  The 
strength  of  the  juice,  according  to  Dr.  Ilutler,  of  Brit- 
ish India,  depends  much  upon  the  quantity  of  moist- 
ure of  the  climate.  A  deficiency  even  of  dew  prevents 
the  proper  flow  of  the  peculiar  narcotic,  niillty  juice, 
which  abounds  in  almost  every  part  of  ihe  plant,  while 
an  excess,  besides  washing  olf  this  milk,  causes  addi- 
tional mischief,  by  separating  the  soluble  from  the  in- 
soluble parts  of  this  drug.  This  not  only  deteriorates 
its  quality,  but  iucreascs  the  quantity  of  moisture, 
whicli  must  afterward  be  got  rid  of. 

8TAnMKN7    SnOWIltO    Till    IllTOHTS    OF    (iFICU    IKTO    THK 
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Wh«»i»  lin|xir»«d. 


Kngland 

lirltiah  Out  Indies. 

.SanlinU 

Austria 

Turkey  In  Asia 

China 


L 


Total. 


Poandt. 

"ns.'.ao 

l.Oiin 

65 

1.810 

9.45T 


1M,814 


4,6'^ 
lliO 

86  BS 

1T'.>.8M 

$480,84^ 


Besides  the  works  previously  referred  to,  we  have 
consulted,  in  compiling  this  article,  Ai.n.si.ik's  Matiri'i 
Indicn;  Mli.uiiUK'g  Oriental  Commerce t  Wilkinson's 
C'immerce  of  Bengal  (Jl.  K.  M'Cui.Lorii);  Amiricati 
Almanac,  \<\\,  p.  G3;  PaUnt  Office  lleparl,  IH-Wj 
Hint's  Sferchantt'  Miiffozine,  ii.  38G,  iv.  0  (F.  Wiiah- 
Ti  n),  xxiii.  28,  117;  Eclidic  Reiieu\vl.  IbS;  Khaskic, 
xxi.3ti5;  Ntl.Hs'  Iler/uter,  xxiii.  249;  I'hina  War  and 
Ofiiuin  Trade  ;  Commtrcial  ReUUumt  of  the  i'liUed  JHUttet, 
1X50. 

OpopOnUE  (Gcr.  Opijumar ;    Fr.  O/xjuna-x ;   It. 
Op  ipifKiMO ;  Sp.  Oj)opma-a ;  Arab.  Jawnhrer),  a  guin- 
resiii  obtained  from  the  I'a*tinni-a  0])«ix»uir,  u  species 
of  pnrAnep.     It  is  a  native  of  the  soiitli  uf  Kurope  anil 
Asia  Minor.     The  stem  rises  tu  the  hei^lit  of  four  or  j 
five  feet,  with  a  thick  branclicd  ycllo» -colored  root. 
The  roots  lieing  wounded,  a  milky  juiie  Hows  from  | 
thiiui,  which,  being  dri  d  in  tlic  sun,  i':  ilio  o;io|y)nax 
of  the  shops.     It  is  in  lumps  of  a  reddlsii  ;.'olli>»  culnr,  i 
and  white  within.     Sm-iU  peculiar.     Tn.ite  liitlcr  and  ^ 
aorid.     Specific  gravity,  l'C22.      It  is  imported  from  1 
Turkey.     Being  used  only  to  a  small  uxti'nt  in  in<  di- ' 
cine,  the  consumption  is  inconsiderable. — Thomson's 
Chemisli-y ;  Ainsi.ik's  Materia  Indira. 

Oporto,  or  Porto,  a  lar^i!  city  and  sea-port  of 
I'ortugal,  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Douro,  nliout  two 
miles  from  it«  month,  lat.  41°  10'  30  "  N.,  !onn  MO''  :I7' 
IS"  W.  It  is  a  '>cautifully  situated,  wrll-liuilt  city, 
ami  is  suppoiied  to  contain,  inclndiii);  the  Miburlis  of 
A'illanora  and  (iavn,  on  the  opp<>sitc  bnnli  of  tbi'  rivor, 
a!'OUt  HO,0<K)  inlialiitants.  The  harliur  of  Oporto  in  a 
bar  harlwr,  and  can  only  be  entered,  at  least  by  ves- 
sels of  eonsideralile  burden,  at  high  water;  and  it  U 
seldom  at  any  time  practieabln  for  veHhels  drawing 
morn  than  sixteen  feet.  On  the  north  hide  of  the  en- 
trance is  the  castle  of  St.  .loan  de  Foi,  whence  a  leilge 
of  rO' ks,  some  of  which  are  at  all  times  alxive  water, 
extends  in  a  southwest  direction.  The  outermost  of 
llie.se  rw-ks,  named  Filgucira,  which  is  ultvays  visible, 
i«  left  on  the  left  or  larboard  islda  on  entering,  ('ahc- 
delu  I'olnl,  formlug  Ihe  southern  extremity  of  the  en- 
tranoa,  it  low  and  M<idy.    The  bar  being  liablt,  from 


the  action  of  the  tides,  and  of  sudden  swellings  orjrtth- 
et  in  the  river,  to  perpetual  alterations,  it  is  exceeding. 
ly  dangerous  for  any  vessel  to  attempt  crossing  it  with- 
out  a  pilot.  Pilots  are  always  on  the  alert,  and  ready 
to  otfer  their  services  when  a  vessel  conies  in  siglit, 
unless  the  weather  be  so  bad  that  they  can  not  gu  ofT. 
On  some  few  occasions  of  this  sort,  vessels  have  Iwcn 
detained  for  three  weeks  oil'  the  port,  without  iiaving 
an  opportunity  of  entering.  The  chapel  of  8t.  Cath- 
erine in  a  line  with  ihat  of  St.  Michael  leads  over  tlio 
bar.  The  ordinary  ri.se  of  spring  tides  is  from  ten  to 
twelve  feet,  and  of  neaps  from  six  to  eight  feet.  \ 
light-house  with  a  revolving  light,  ha. lug  the  lantern 
220  feet  aljove  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  erected  on  rising; 
ground  about  COO  yards  north-northwest  of  St.  Joao  dc 
Koz.  The  swellings  of  the  river,  or/rethet,  an  tlicy 
arc  called,  most  commonly  occur  in  spring,  and  arc 
caused  by  heavy  rain,  and  by  the  melting  of  the  snow 
on  the  mountains.  The  rise  of  water  at  such  times  is 
frequently  as  nmch  as  forty  feet ;  and  the  rapidiiv  and 
force  of  the  current  are  so  very  great,  that  no  depeiid- 
cncc  can  be  placed  on  anchors  in  the  stream.  Fortu- 
nately, a/rwA  iicvcr  occurs  without  previous  warning; 
and  it  is  then  the  practice  to  moor  with  a  cable  made 
fust  to  trees,  or  stone  pillars  eretetcd  on  the  shore  for 
that  purpose. — For  further  information  as  to  the  liar- 
bor  of  Oporto,  aeo  I'irdy's  Sailing  Directions  for  tht 
liiij/  of  liitcaj/. 

Oporto  is  the  emporium  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Portugal,  and  enjoys  a  pretty  consiilerable 
foreign  conmierce.  The  well-known  red  wjne,  denuiii- 
inated  Port,  from  its  being  exclusively  shipped  at  this 
city,  forms  by  far  the  largest  article  of  export,  'i  lio 
exports  vary  in  diflerent  years,  from  about  2("i,fKiO  to 
above  40,000  pipes.  England  is  much  the  largest  cun- 
sumer  of  port.  The  high  discriminating  duties  on 
French  wine  originally  introduced  port  into  the  lirit- 
ish  iiiurkets,  and  gave  it  a  preference  to  which,  though 
an  excellent  wine,  it  bad  no  just  title;  this  preference 
first  generated,  and  its  Icng  continuance  has  since  so 
confirmed  the  taste  for  port  among  the  great  lulk  of 
the  population,  tliut  it  bids  fair  to  maintain  its  ascend- 
ency as  an  after-dinner  wine,  notwithstaiiilinj!  the 
equalization  of  the  duties.  At  an  average  of  the  nine 
years  ending  w ilh  ISol,  there  were  shipped  from  ( i|ior- 
10  for  F^ngland  22,801  pipes  a  year.  Ne.\t  to  Kimlancl, 
Brazil,  Itussia,  and  the  north  of  F.urope  are  the  prin- 
cipal consumers  of  port;  but  it  appears,  from  the  sulj- 
joined  account,  that  the  total  exports  to  tlieni  ilo  nut 
amount  to  a  half  of  those  sent  to  I'.ngland.  The  iiiher 
ex|>orts  are  oil,  oranges,  and  other  fruits,  wool,  relliicd 
sugar,  cream  of  tartar,  sliumac,  leather,  cork,  elc.  Tijo 
imports  are  corn,  rice,  beef,  salt  fish,  nn<l  otiier  uriicUs 
of  provision;  sugar,  coffee,  etc.,  from  Brazil;  (otlon 
and  woolen  goods,  hurd\uire,  tin  plates,  etc.,  from  Ki> 
gland ;  hemp,  fiax,  and  ileuls.  from  the  Baltic,  etc.  He- 
sides  the  British  niuiiiifucturcd  goods  imported  inlu 
Portugal  for  the  use  of  the  natives,  a  conshlerahle  i|uan- 
tity  is  destined  for  the  consun\ption  of  Spiilii:  hciiiij 
smuggled  Into  that  country  through  llragan/a  auii 
other  towns  on  the  frontier. 

VassaLR  OTiati)  asm  ci.iarcti  at  Ofoito  in  tiik  I  ro- 
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'I'otal  gallons 8,152,900.- (J.  D. 

Oranges  (Gor.  Pomemnzen ;  Du.  Orangen ;  Fr.  Or- 
anget ;  It.  Afelarance ;  Sp.  NarnHJas ;  Russ.  Pomeranezii ; 
Hind.  Narimge;  Malay,  Simio-mnnis),  the  fruit  of  the 
orange-treo.  The  common  or  sweet  orange  (^Citrus 
tinentis,  or  Citrus  nobilit),  and  the  Seville,  or  bitter  or- 
ange {Citrus  aunintinm),  are  natives  of  China ;  anil  the 
Portuguese  are  entitled  to  the  honor  of  having  trans- 
ferred the  plant  to  other  counfTies.  Particular  species 
of  Cilriis  seem  to  be  indigenous  to  various  Eastern  coun- 
tries ;  but  the  birth-place  of  the  proper  orange  may  ho 
distinolly  traced  to  China.  It  is  now  to  bo  found  in 
our  green-houses.  Oranges  are  imported  in  chests  and 
boxes,  packed  separately  in  paper.  The  best  come 
from  the  Azores,  Spain,  and  Cuba ;  very  goo<l  ones  are 
also  bronght  from  Portugal,  Italy,  Malta,  South  Amer- 
ica, and  other  places. 

The  orange  trade  carried  on  by  this  country  is  of  con- 
sidcralile  value  and  importance.  Oranges  are  not 
muih  more  expensive  than  most  of  our  superior  do- 
mciitic  fruits,  while  they  are,  perhaps,  the  most  refrosh-< 
ing  and  wholesome  of  those  of  warmer  climates. 

'('he  Cilnis  auranlium,  or  goldc'.-fruited  orangc-troe, 
under  favorable  circumstances,  usually  attains  a  height 
of  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet,  and  is  graceful  in  all  its 
partx.  The  trunk  is  upright,  and  branches  into  a  reg- 
ular or  symmetrical  head.  The  bark  of  the  twigs  is  of 
n  soft  and  almost  translucent  green,  wliile  that  of  the 
trunk  and  older  l)r8nches  is  of  a  delicate  ash-gray.  The 
leaves  are  moderately  large,  beautifully  shaped,  of  a 
tine  healthy  green,  and  shining  on  the  upper  sides, 
while  the  under  sides  have  a  slight  appearance  of  down. 
The  flowei's  occur  in  little  clii.^ters  on  the  sides  of  the 
branches,  are  pleasing  in  their  form,  of  a  delicate  white 
in  the  s^cet  oranges,  and  in  tho  more  acid  varieties 
abi'htly  tinged  with  pink.  In  some  plants  they  have 
a  m<)rfl  powerful  odor,  and  arc,  for  the  moment,  more 
rich ;  but  in  the  orange-grove  there  is  a  fragrance  in 
the  aroma  which  never  satiates  nor  oflrnds ;  and  as 
the  tree  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  in  all  stages  of  its 
hearing— in  tiower,  in  fruit  Just  sol,  and  in  gol.lcn  fruit, 
inviting  the  "  hand  to  pull  and  the  palate  to  taste"— it 
U  hanlly  possible  fo  conceive  or  imagine  any  oljoot 
more  ilnlightfnl.  There  is  something,  too,  peJidinr  in 
the  crganlzntion  of  tho  fruit  of  this  tree.  Its  rind,  or 
external  covering,  is  of  a  spongy  texture,  containing 
but  little  juice  or  sap  of  any  kind  in  its  siibstanoc ;  but 
tho  external  surface  is  covered,  or  tubcrculatcil  with 
li'tlo  glands,  vhich  seoroto  an  acrid,  volatile  oil,  very 


inflammable,  and  of  a  strong,  pungent  taste.  The  In- 
terior of  the  Aruit  is  usually  divided  into  from  nine  to 
twelve  carpels  or  cells,  which  conuin  the  pulp,  seeds, 
and  juice,  and  are  united  by  a  whitish  pellicle  or  leath- 
ery skin,  radiating  fi'om  the  centre  to  the  rind,  and 
may  easily  be  separated  without  wasting  the  juice. 
The  seeds  are  solitary  or  several,  and  are  attached  to 
the  inner  angle  of  the  carpel,  and  in  some  varieties  are 
entirely  wanting. 

The  wood  of  the  orange-tree,  when  dry,  weighs  forty- 
four  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  is  hard,  compact,  flexible, 
slightly  odoriferous,  and  Is  susceptible  of  being  pol- 
ished. When  recently  cut,  it  is  of  a  yellowish  hue, 
I  but  in  the  course  of  time  it  fades.  From  its  scarcity 
and  small  size,  it  is  but  little  employed  in  the  arts,  the 
only  particular  uses  to  which  It  is  applied  being  to 
make  boxes,  dressing-cases,  and  other  articles  of  fancy : 
and  In  Florida,  considerable  quantities  of  straight, 
young  shoots  are  cut,  and  shipped  In  bundles,  to  be 
made  into  walking-canes. 

The  fruit  of  the  orange  may  be  obtained  fresh  in 
any  region  of  the  globe,  and  at  almost  everj'  season  of 
the  year.  The  aromatic  oil  and  the  rind  preserve  It 
from  the  elTects  both  of  heat  and  of  co!d ;  and  the  ac- 
ridity of  the  former  renders  it  proof  against  the  attacks 
of  insects.  It  is  true  that  oranges  decay,  like  other 
fruit ;  but  that  docs  not  happen  for  a  long  time,  if  the 
rind  remains  uninjured,  and  they  are  kept  from  hu- 
midity, and  so  ventilated  as  not  to  ferment.  With  re- 
gard to  the  quality  of  this  fruit  in  various  places,  there 
appears  to  be  a  diversity  of  opinion.  Some  consider 
those  of  Malta  the  best ;  others  those  of  St.  Michael's ; 
while  others  prefer  those  of  Bahia,  Havana,  or  of  St. 
Augustine. 

The  Maltese  oranges  aro  usually  large,  the  rind  thick 
and  spongy,  and  tho  glands  which  secrete  the  volatile 
oil  are  prominent.  The  pulp  is  red  and  delicious,  al- 
though sometimes  there  is  a  trace  of  bitterness  in  their 
taste.  They  aro  shipped  in  boxes  of  an  irregular  size, 
and  aro  generally  packed  In  shavings  or  saw-dust. 

Tho  SI.  MichaePs  oranges  are  of  a  small  size,  the  rind 
is  thin  and  smooth,  the  glands  small,  which  secrete  but 
little  volatile  oil,  tho  pulp  light-colored,  and  of  a  de- 
licious, sugary  tuste.  They  arc  put  up  in  boxes  of  three 
hundred  and  fifty  to  four  hundred,  with  each  fruit  en- 
veloped in  paper,  or  in  tho  husks  of  maize. 

Tho  celebrated  Navel  oranges  of  Bnhia  are  of  dlfli- 
cult  transport  to  Europe  and  the  United  Statec,  In  con- 
sequence of  tho  length  of  tho  voyage,  and  of  the  hu- 
mldltj-  and  warmth  of  tho  climate  through  which  they 
have  to  pass.  If  they  are  gathered  green,  hovrcver, 
and  suspended  In  the  air  above  deck,  or  at  the  stern  of 
tho  vessel,  in  netting,  they  will  endure  through  the 
voyage. 

The  Havana  oranges  a:if  usually  of  a  good  size,  with 
a  moderately  rough  rind,  and  «  pulp  well  filled  with 
delicious  juice.  From  tho  shortness  of  tho  voyage  to 
any  orthe  American  markets,  they  may  bo  safely  trans- 
ported during  the  winter  months.  The  fruit  Is  ripe  in 
Cuba  at  tho  end  of  October,  and  is  nsimlly  shipped  in 
barrels  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  lour  hundred  fruits 
in  each,  put  up  loosely,  without  any  envelopes. 

The  .SV.  .1  ugustine  oranges  are  superior,  Imth  in  size 
and  quality,  to  those  of  Cuba  or  tho  Jieditcrranean. 
They  resemble  those  of  Havana  in  flavor,  but  ore  much 
larger,  and  bring  from  twenty  to  thirty  per  cent,  more 
in  tho  Now  York  and  Boston  morkets.  Of  the  smaller 
.<izes,  it  requires  alxmt  three  hundred  fruits  to  fill  a 
iinrrel,  but  of  tho  largest  ones  only  one  hundred  are 
necessary. 

In  F.urope,  the  Valenria  oranges  are  eagerly  sought 
after,  ou  aorount  of  their  early  appearmne,  largo  size, 
iind  lieantiful  color.  They  are  put  up  In  boxes  of  two 
hiindri'il  and  twenty  to  two  hundred  and  forty  fruits  in 
i'ai'li,  invi'lopcd  in  brown  paper. 

The  .Sirilinn  iratiges,  and  thoac  ef  the  south  of  Italy, 
may  bo  r.garded  as  nearly  of  tho  same  quality.    They 
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are  of  m  medium  size,  with  a  Ciae  color,  and  are  ratber 
acid  in  tlitiir  flavor.  Those  shipped  from  Messina  are 
put  up  in  boxes  of  two  hundred  to  two  hundred  and 
ten  fruits  iu  each,  and  those  of  Palermo,  which  mature 
later,  are  shipped  in  boxes  of  three  hundred  or  more 
fruits  in  each.  The  oranges  of  Reggio  ripen  very  early, 
M>  much  so,  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  iiend  them  away  by 
the  'iUtb  of  October.  .  They  are  paclted  in  boxes  of  two 
hundix-d  and  forty  fruits  in  each,  and,  like  must  of  the 
oranges  of  the  Mediterranean,  are  enveloped  in  paper. 

The  Proveitce  orcuiges  come  to  great  perfection,  and 
may  be  classed  with  those  of  Genua.  Along  the  Kircr 
Var,  they  have  two  harvests  of  the  uruuge,  the  first 
commencing  from  the  10th  to  the  15th  of  November, 
when  the  fruit  begins  to  turn,  and  continues  till  the 
4tb  of  December ;  the  seuond  begins  about  tlie  10th  of 
January,  and  is  prolonged  neiwly  to  the  end  of  Febru- 
ary. They  are  put  up  in  boxes  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  to  three  hundred  and  sixty  fruits  in  each,  ac- 
cording to  thi'ir  size  and  qualities. 

With  the  JSeviUe  oraugnt  may  bo  classed  those  of 
Faro,  St.  L'bes,  Oporto,  Andalusia,  Malaga,  and  the 
bitter  oranges  of  Cuba  and  Florida.  This  fruit  is  usu- 
ally of  a  good  size,  of  a  beautiful  color,  but  unfit  to 
eat,  on  account  of  its  bitter  flavor.  Tho^e  shipped 
from  Seville  are  put  up  in  large  boxc«,  of  one  thou- 
sand fruits  in  each ;  while  those  of  Faro  and  St.  L'bes 
are  badly  packed  in  cases  of  three  hundred  to  three 
hundred  and  lifty  in  each.  Those  of  S'pain  and  Portu- 
gal are  principally  carried  to  England  and  the  Baltic, 
and  are  employed  in  cookery,  and  in  the  manufactnre 
of  cordials  and  other  aron)atic  liquors.  The  essential 
product  uf  the  fruit  is  in  the  rind  or  peel ;  it  is  ci;f  into 
quarters,  separated  from  the  pulp,  and  caused  to  be 
quickly  dried,  it  is  used  in  llullaud  in  aromatizing; 
a  liquor  called  curofua. — Uuowne's  Treet  of  Amri-ica. 

IMPOETATIONS  or  OBANOUt,  l.EUONB.  OTHSR  (iBEKM  FttttlT, 
AND  rSKHEBVED  >-  Bl'IT,  INTO  TIIF.  IMtKU  STATXK  UCBINO 
THK  FIR    Al,  VkaB  (NHIKO  .IrxK  SO,  IRWI. 
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Orcbilla 'Weed,  Orcbella,  or  Archil  (Gur.  Or. 

seille ;  Fr.  OrstilU ;  It.  Oricelk,  Orctlla ;  Sp.  Orchilla) 
a  whitish  lichen  (^Lichen  orceUa)  found  in  the  Ule  of 
Portland ;  but  that  vbich  is  used  is  imported  from  the 
Canary  and  Cape  do  Verd  Islands,  ^Madeira,  Barbarv 
and  the  Levant.  From  it  is  obtained  the  archil  or 
orchal,  of  comroorcc,  which  yields  a  rich  purple  tine- 
ture,  fugitive,  indeed,  but  extremely  beautiful.  The 
preparation  of  orchilla  was  long  a  secret,  known  only 
to  the  Florentines  and  Hollanders;  but  it  is  now  e.x. 
tensively  manufactured  in  England.  Orcliil  is  gen- 
erally sold  in  the  form  of  cakes,  but  somelimcs  iu 
that  of  moist  pulp ;  it  is  extensively  used  by  dver:i  - 
and  in  times  of  scarcity  the  weed  or  liofacn  has  sold  as 
high  as  £1000  per  ton  ! — Thomson's  DUpensatort/. 

Ordinary,  in  Xautkal  language,  denotes  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  persons  employed  by  government  to 
take  charge  of  the  ships  of  war  which  arc  laid  up  in  tho 
several  harbors.  These  are  principally  composed  of 
the  warrant  officers  of  the  <ihips,  as  the  gunner  boat- 
swain, carjjcnter,  deputy  purser,  and  cook.  There  is 
besides,  enrolled  :u  the  list  of  the  ordinary  a  rrew  of 
laborers,  who  pass  from  sliip  to  ship  occasionallv  to 
pump,  moor,  move,  and  clean  them,  whenever  It  is 
necessary.  The  term  wiHnari/  is  also  applied  some- 
times to  the  ships  themselves,  and  it  is  likewise  used 
to  distinguish  the  inferior  sailors  from  the  most  expert 
and  diligent.  The  latter  are  rated  able  on  the  navy 
books,  and  have  higher  pay  than  tliose  who  are  rated 
as  ordinary. 

Oregon,  territory.  United  States  of  America,  lior- 
dcring  the  Pacific  coast,  li.s  between  the  parallels  of 
42°  and  46°  10'  N.  lat.,  and  west  of  the  Koeky  .Mouiii- 
aiof .    Area,  210,000  square  miles.     Much  of  this  terri- 
tory is  mountainous,  but  it  abounds  in  fertile  valleys. 
It  forms  three  sections,  separated  from  each  other  by 
nearly  parallel  ridges,  and  following  the  general  di- 
rection of  the  coast  line.     These  several  sections  have 
each  distinct  characteristics  of  soil,  productions  .iml 
climate.    The  divihion  extending  from  the  Pacilic  coast 
lo  the  Cascade  range  has  a  genial  climate  througlioui 
the  year.     The  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  cxceedinir. 
ly  fertile,  the  iulervales  and  prairies  form  the  best  uf 
funning  luiids,  and  the  uplands  alTord  good  pa>turuge 
and  abound  with  valuable  limber;  and  there  is  inudi 
fertile  land  bordering  the  t>hastl  and  Umpipiu  rivers. 
The  division  lietwoen  the  Cascade  range  and  tlie  Dlue 
Blountains  has  generally  a  light  smidy  soil,  but  »iih 
many  valleys  of  rich  alluvion ;  altogt!tbor  said  to  he  a 
fine  gra.diiig  region.      The  pcrtion  lying  west  of  iho 
lioeky  Mountains  Uiid  cast  of  tha  Blue  Mountains,  in 
extent  full  one  half  of  the  territory,  is  mostly  a  roikv 
ond  rough  country,  with  some  few  narrow  valleys  uf 
great  fertility.     In  the  southern  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory gold  has  been  extensively  found.     There  weiu  In 
Oregon  and  Washington  territories  iu  18,^0,  13j,(*o; 
acres  of  land  improved,  and  2yy,Uyl  of  unimproved 
land  in  furnis.     Cash  value  of  farms,  $2,841),  17U;  and 
tlie  value  of  implements  and  machinery,  $U:I.42:J.   Im 
StiH-k;  IIur.»es,  bOJti;  asses  and  mules,  420;  milch  cows 
1M27;  \(urkiiigoxen,81U;  other  cattle,  21, 1N«;  sliccp', 
15,;W2  ;  »H  iiio,  00,2:t&.     Value  uf  live  stock,  I,«?ti,ls;i! 
At/ricuUiiml  I'lwlucU,  <■<-•  — A\'licut,  21 1,'J  la  tuslicU; 
rye,  UMJ;  Indian  corn,  2'J!H;  oate,  G1,2H;  )iea.t  and 
beans,  fiSlifi;  potatoes,  01,32(5;  value  of  produet.i  of  Ihc 
orcliarrl,  (1271  ;  produce  of  market  gardens,  i|',KV.'ll; 
piitinds  of  butter  niade,  211,401;   of  cheese,  3(i,il()U; 
molasses,  21  yallona;  wool,  2y,0ft6  pounds  prodiiccdi 
llux,  CIO;  toliacco,  32,1;  hay,  tons  of,  373;  clover  and 
oilier  gra^s  seeds,  2(1  bushels.     Value  of  i*lauahtercd 
.iniiiialfl,  f  1(!4,,1.30.— See  Oiuiis  Uilmtu,  XH'M. 

Tbe  Columbia  forms  its  north  bonmlary  for  a  di»- 
laiKO  of  ;tOO  miles,  and  the  east  part  is  ainiost  enlirelj 
(Irnincd  by  the  south  brunch,  called  Sapliii  or  Leuii 
Illver,  and  its  tributaries ;  a  very  small  portion  only  in 
the  southeast  corner  is  drained  by  the  head  sourei  of 
tlie  Uiu  Colors  !o,  hero  called  Green  Uiver ;  and  also  liy 
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the  Bear  Biver  of  Great  Salt  Lake ;  Umatillah,  John  i 
Days,  and  Wiilamelte  rivers  enter  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  south ;  and  the  Shastl  or  Rogue,  Umpqua,  Se- 
quatchie, Taquina,  Kilamook,  andgoveral  small  streams 
enter  the  Paciflc  on  the  west.  The  principal  places 
are  Salem,  the  capital,  Portland,  at  the  head  of  navi- 
gation, Oregon  city,  and  Astoria.  The  principal  arti- 
cles of  export  are  lumber  and  agricultural  produce. 
Tonnage  in  186.1,  1063  tons.  There  were  in  the  terri- 
tory in  1850,  thirty-seven  saw-mills  employed  in  the 
mninifacture  of  lumber.  The  iisheries  of  Oregon  are 
important  and  valuable.  The  rivers  abound  with 
salmon,  especially  the  Columbia  and  the  Willamette, 
which  are  taken  in  largo  quantities  below  the  fall. 
The  Imnting  and  trapping  of  the  fur-bearing  animals 
has  git'-'  c::!ployraent  to  a  great  numl>er  of  persons, 
and  the  rivers  and  coasts  abound  with  wild  fowls.  The 
governor  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  four  years.  The  Legislative  Assembly  is 
composed  of  a  council  of  nine  members,  elected  for 
three  years,  and  a  House  of  Representatives  of  eighteen 
members,  elected  annually.  The  elective  franchise  is 
enjoyed  by  every  free  white  male  inhabitant  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  and  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

On  the  7th  of  May,  1792,  Captain  Robert  Gray,  in 
the  ship  Ciilumbin,  of  Boston,  discovered  and  entered 
the  Columbia  Bivrr;  to  which  ho  gave  the  name  of 


pire,  and  waa  iirst  applied  to  rellgloue  devotiona  in 
churches  in  a.d.  658. — Bellahhinb.  Organs  wers 
used  in  the  Western  churches  by  Pope  Vitalianus  in 
G58.— Ammonids.  It  is  affirmed  that  the  organ  was 
known  in  France  in  the  time  of  Louis  L,  816,  wLen 
one  was  constructed  by  an  Italia.i  priest.  St.  Jerome 
mentions  an  organ  with  twelve  pairs  of  bellows,  which 
might  have  been  heard  a  mile  off;  and  another  at  Je- 
rusalem which  might  have  been  heard  en  the  Mount 
of  Olives.  The  organ  at  Uaerlem  is  one  of  the  largest 
in  Europe ;  it  has  60  stops  and  8000  pipes.  At  Seville 
is  one  with  100  stops  and  5300  pipes.  The  organ  at 
Amsterdam  has  a  set  of  pipes  that  imitate  a  chorus  ci 
human  voices. 

OrgoL     See  Arool. 

Orlnooo,  one  of  the  principal  rivers  of  South  Amer- 
ica, ranking  in  size  and  importance  immediately  after 
the  Amazon  and  Plata,  north  of  which  former  its  ba- 
sin lies.  It  rises  in  the  Sierra  Nevada,  Venezuelan 
Guiana,  winds  successively  west,  north,  and  east, 
through  the  centre  of  the  Venezuelan  territory,  and 
enters  the  Atlantic  by  numerous  mouths,  in  lat.  8"  40' 
N.,  and  long.  01°  W.  Total  course  estimated  at  1600 
miles,  for  more  than  the  latter  half  of  which,  or  to  the 
rapids  of  Atnres,  it  is  uninterruptedly  navigable.  Area 
of  its  basin,  252,000  squire  miles.  It  receives  numer- 
ous large  affluents,  |jrincipal  the  Meta  and  Apuro, 


]\U  vessel.     He    .  •.i  the  first  person  that  established  i  rach  having  a  navigable  stream  of  500  miles,  the  Gua- 


thu  fact  of  the  existence  of  this  great  river,  and  this 
);ives  to  the  United  States  the  right  of  discovery.  In 
I804-'o,  Captains  Lewis  and  Clarke,  under  the  direction 
of  the  government  of  the  United  States,  explored  the 
country  from  the  month  of  the  Missouri  to  tho  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  and  spent  the  winter  of  180.>-'6  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia.  Tills  exploration  of  the 
River  Columbia,  the  first  ever  made,  constitutes  an- 
other ground  of  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  t  le 
oiuntry.  In  1808,  the  Jlissouri  Fur  Company,  at  St. 
Louis,  established  a  trading  post  boyund  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  on  the  head-waters  of  Lewis  River,  tho 
first  over  formed  on  any  of  the  waters  of  tlio  Columbia. 
In  1810,  the  Pacific  Fur  Company,  under  John  Jacob 
Astor,  of  New  York,  was  formed;  and  in  1811,  they 
founded  Astoria,  at  tlie  mouth  of  the  Columbia,  us  the 
principal  trading  post,  and  proceeded  to  establish  others 
in  the  interior.  A  little  later  in  tho  same  year,  iho 
Northwest  Company  sent  a  detachment  to  form  estab- 
lislimcnts  on  the  Columbia;  but  when  they  arrived  at 
tlic  mouth  of  tho  river,  tlicy  found  the  post  occupied. 
In  consequence  of  the  exposure  of  Astoria  by  the  war 
of  18l!l,  the  post  was  sold  out  to  the  Northwest  Com- 
pany.   At  the  close  of  the  war,  Astoria  was  restored. 


viara  and  Caroni.  By  the  Cassiquiare  it  hag  a  singu- 
lar navigable  communication  with  the  Rio  Negro  and 
Amazon ;  and  in  the  upper  part  of  its  course  are  sev- 
eral large  cataracts  and  long  rapids.  At  200  leagues 
from  the  ocean,  its  breadth  is  about  three  miles ;  and  at 
the  city  of  Bolivar,  between  250  and  300  miles  from  its 
mouths,  to  which  place  the  tide  reaches,  it  is  four 
miles  across,  .-.nd,-  vhen  lowest,  35  Cathoros  deep.  About 
100  miles  from  the  ocean,  it  separates  into  a  delta  of 
numerous  m  xiths.  It  rises  gradually  from  March  to 
September,  yearly,  usually  from  60  to  70  feet,  but  in 
one  narrow  place  to  120  feet.  Its  banks  are  clothed 
with  dense  forests,  which,  like  its  waters,  abound  with 
animal  life.  Like  all  great  rivers,  its  upper  waters 
separate  into  several  branches,  and  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  main  source  has  been  awortained  witi.  any 
degree  of  certainty.  According  to  La  Cruz  d'Olme- 
dilla,  it  issues  from  a  small  lake  called  Ypava,  situated 
in  north  latitude  5°  6',  whence,  by  a  bend  of  a  spiral 
form,  it  enters  tho  Lake  I'arima ;  but  although  tho  ex- 
istence of  tliis  sheet  of  water  has  been  dctennined, 
doubts  are  entertained  whether  it  may  not  owe  its  ori- 
gin only  to  the  temporary  overflowing  of  tho  river. 
From  this  lake  it  is  said  to  issue  bv  two  mouths ;  and 


1)y  order  of  tho  British  government,  to  its  original  |  after  a  very  circuitous  route  of  upward  of  fifteen  hun- 
founilerf ,  agreeably  to  the  first  article  of  tho  Treaty  of  i  dred  miles,  including  its  windings,  it  flows  into  the  At- 
Ghent ;  but  Britain  still  persisted  in  claiming  this  tor- 1  lantio  Ocean,  opiiosito  the  i.sland  of  Trinidad,  by  aliout 
ritory,  south  to  tho  42d  degree  of  latitude,  until  1816.  i  fifty  mouths,  sevsn  of  which  are  navigable.  The 
III  1821,  the  Hudson's  Bay  and  Northwest  Couipiiiiy,  ,  Grand  iioca,  or  principal  muutb,  which  is  six  leagues 
who  hail  previously  been  rivals,  were  united,  and  siiicu  wide,  is  southeast  of  Trinidad,  ir.  lat.  8°  30'  N.,  and 
that  time  have  grc;itly  extended  their  establishments  i  long.  5i)°  60'  W. 


in  the  region  of  Oregon.  It  was  held  in  joint  occu- 
pancy until  the  treaty  of  1815,  when  Britain  irave  up 
nil  claims  south  of  the  49th  pariiUid  of  north  latitude. 
It  was  organized  with  a  territorial  |j;ovcrnniciit  in  1848. 
Tho  portion  now  the  Territory  of  AVushinglon  was  jet 
off  by  an  act  of  Congress,  March,  1853. 


FoailUM  iHIHtHTS   ANB   KXI-OBTS  OF   OMHON. 


YMn> 

t:i|>otla. 

Imiiorlt. 

T'junaita  ('tcArvtl. 

DomMtte.    ForitRS. 

TmIsI. 
»4)!.S  T 

0,234 

ToUI. 

$i8.Q::a 
0,«Oil 
2,12-1 

Km^rifrntt. 

ivi 
ituta 
a^8 

~28F' 

K'4 

IS.W 

l|4i.?i)T      *1W 
l'i.1,012 
i!,2!14 

Orpimsnt  (Ger.  Opemusit;  Fr.  Orjnmtnt ;  It.  Or- 
jnmfnto ;  Sp.  Ornprwnte  ;  l^t.  A  uripigmentunt),  the 
name  usually  given  to  su'.phuret  of  arsenic.  When 
artificially  prepared,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  fine  yellow- 
colored  powder ;  but  it  i:>  found  Uu^ivo  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  particularly  in  Bohemio,  Turkey,  Cliina, 
and  Ava.  It  is  exported  from  the  last  two  In  consid- 
crablo  quantities,  and  h  known  in  the  East  by  the 
name  of  hartal.  Native  orpimont  is  composed  of  thin 
plates  of  a  lively  gcid  color,  intermixed  with  pieces 
of  a  vermilion  rod,  of  a  shattrry  foliaceous  texture, 
flexible,  soft  to  tho  touch  like  talc,  and  sparkling 
when  broken.  Specific  gravity,  3'45.  The  inferior 
Organs.     Tho  invention  of  the  organ  is  attributed  I  kinds  nro  of  a  dead  yellow,  inclining  to  green,  and 

to  ,\riliimedes,  about  220  n.c. ;  but  tho  fuit  does  not    want  tho  bright   appearance  of  tho  best  specimens. 

rest  on  sufHcient  authority.     It  is  also  attributed  to    Its  principal  use  is  as  a  coloring  drug  among  painters, 

one  Ctpsiliius,  a  barber  of  Alcxundrio.  about  100  n.c.  .  liookbindei-a,  etc.— Thomson's  Chciimtri/ ;  Mii.bikn's 

The  organ  was  brought  to  Kiiropo  from  the  Greek  em- 1  OrkiU.  Comm. 
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Orsedew,  Onldue,  M  anhaim  or  Dntob  Oold 

(Ger.  t'lUteryoid;  Da.  Kluteryvud;  Fr.  Oripeau,  Oli- 
quant ;  It.  Orpelloj  8p.  Oropel),  an  inferior  sort  of  gold 
leaf,  prepared  of  copper  and  zinc.  It  ia  Honietimes 
called  leaf  brats.  It  i*  principally  mannfactured  in 
Manheim. 

Ontrich  Featheis.    See  Fkathbrs. 

Oawego.  Oswego  is  one  of  the  most  thriving  cit- 
ies in  the  L'nion.  With  a  population  of  20,000,  it  does 
as  much  business  as  many  cities  of  twice  itit  popula- 
tion. The  Welland  Canal  has  given  it  advantages 
over  even  Buffalo,  and  hence  its  trade  grows  enor- 
mously. Its  increase  has  been  so  steady  that  it  will 
continue  to  grow  with  every  improvement  in  the  West- 
em  States. 

The  receipts  of  flour  and  grain  by  lake  for  three  sea- 
son are  given  as  follows : 


Flour,  iMirrels [iS^iOT 


E 


ISM. 


•iJ4,e4S 


tstr. 


lua,9'2U 


Wheat,  bushels. . 
Com,         "      . . 


Kye,  "      

Barley,       "      

Pess,  "      

Oat*,  "      

Totals 

By  conrcrtinn  the  flour  into 
wheat,  at  b  buslirU  per 
Imrrt'l,  the  amount  would 

be 

Totals 


2,41>2.3!li) 

«,602.2;4 

4.1.215 

101,430 

a40 

.12.1, 2«6 


D,4S2,903 


fwo.aa'i 


B,a«;),788 

2,8(H),(K» 

231.021 

li2,'.^l« 

SI,  100 

22'*,(«T 


S,9l»,176 


1,123,215 


l>,429,'J8S  10,0112,3111  13,140,«r>6 


IS,282,898 

2.B.W,211 

S30.603 

110,019 

41,410 

109,759 


l'.',032,S0A 


514,050 


Showing  an  increase  in  1866  of  6,717,717  bushels  over 
1854,  niul  3,064,561  bushels  over  18u5. 

The  annual  review  of  its  commerce  for  1856  says,  of 
the  urain  warehouses  of  Oswego,  "There  arc  ten  ele- 
vators, which  are  capable  of  elevating  in  the  aggregate 
over  y7,iMjU  bushels  of  grain  per  hour,  and  storage  room 
for  over  two  million  btuheh,"  This  is  about  the  same 
as  ^Milwaukee.  There  arc  in  Oswego  sixteen  mills, 
with  eighty-six  run  of  stone,  capable  of  manufacturing 
8000  barrels  of  dour  a  doy,  or  over  1,800,000  barrels  in 
a  year. 

Out  of  Trim,  the  state  of  a  ship  when  she  is  not 
properly  balanced  for  the  piirpoKCS  of  navigation,  which 
may  be  occasiuned  by  a  defeclior-  in  the  rigging  or  in 
the  stowage  of  the  bold. 

Ou^gger,  a  strong  l)cam  of  timber,  of  which 
there  arc  several,  fixed  upon  the  side  of  u  sliip,  and 
projectiug  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  mu^t;*  in  the 
act  uf  careening,  by  counteracting  the  strain  tbey  suf- 
fer from  the  effort  of  the  careening  tackles,  which,  be- 
ing ap])lied  to  the  mast-head,  draw  it  downward,  ho  as 
to  act  ujKjn  the  vessel  with  the  |)Owcr  of  a  lever,  wliosc 
fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity.  Outriggi-r  is  also 
a  small  boom,  occasionally  used  in  the  top  to  give  ad- 
ditional security  to  the  lop-niust. 

Owuera  of  Sbipa.  The  ownership  or  till-!  to  .1 
ship  can  lie  aci|uired  in  seveial  ways,  an  by  ]>urcbaso, 
building,  or  capture.  In  regard  tu  llie  first,  it  is  gen- 
erally done  by  a  bill  of  sale,  of  which  I'icre  are  two 
kinds:  the  first  is  where  the  ship  passes  frtmi  the 
bt-'lder  to  the  first  purchaser,  and  is  calleil  the  grand 
bill  of  sale  ;  the  second  is  where  the  owner  of  the  ship 
not  being  the  liinMer,  transfers  his  interest  to  anuther 
purchaser.  I 'pun  the  death  of  the  owner,  bis  Inter- 
e»(s  devolve  upon  \\'y  executors  or  his  personal  repre- 
fcB"'  live*  Hp'.ual  conditions  may  be  ii.trodnced 
V.'  \<\.  i".i>  '•"nt  the  property  in  tlie  purchaser,  al- 
Ui.  i>_li  tlie  ,11  ,-erty  may  not  havf  been  rxmpleted, 
^i.."!!  (ii  a  payment  of  a  ecrtiiiii  pn.t  of  the  purcliase- 
•noaa"  when  a  nnrt  if  the  vesfcl  has  '  <M'n  ooinpleted  ; 
Al..'  .n-  .1  .  ^  'nj.-t  iiDon  the  •onipluti'  of  that  vessel, 
r>ii<i  th«  s.i.:t!.li  •  •.■«.(.  ••■•t  rciiuin  !  I  i  ti  accept  any  oth- 


er.—As  but.    A  ship's  boat  does  not  conititnte  a  part 
of  a  vessel's  ta  :kle,  apparel,  furniture,  etc. 

Property  ir  ships  is  sometimes  acquired  by  capture. 
During  war  ihips  and  private  ships  halving  letters  of 
marque,  are  entitled  to  make  prizes.     But  before  the 
captors  acquire  a  legal  title  to  such  prizes,  it  U  neas- 
sary  that  they  s.'iould  l>o  condemned  in  the  aunilralt\' 
or  other  court  conbtituted  for  that  purpose.    When  this 
is  done,  the  captors  rro  considered  to  be  in  the  same 
situation,  with  respect  to  them,  as  if  they  hud  |,i,m 
or  purchased  them.  —  ISte  article!  PniVATEKits,  I.hx- 
TGR8  OF  llilARqDB,  PiiiKEs,  and  Siiii>M  and  Silii'i'iNii. 
Oyatar,  a  well-known  edible  shcll-llsh,  belongiiw' 
to  the  genus  ostrea,  occurring  in  most  parts  uf  the 
world.     The  European  oyster  (p.  edulii),  wliidi  forins 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Kngljind 
and  France,  is  taken  by  dredging,  after  which  the  ani- 
mals are  placed  in  pits  fonncd  for  tho  purpose   fur- 
nished with  sluices,  through  which,  at  spring  tides  tho 
water  is  suffered  to  flow.     In  these  receptacles  lliey 
acquire  the  green  tinge  so  remcrkible  in  the  Kuronean 
oyster,  and  which  is  considered  as  adding  to  ihoir 
value.     This  color,  which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to 
be  owing  to  some  mineral  impregnation,  has  rcceiilly 
been  ascertained  to  arise  from  the  coKjirrit,  and  oilitr 
marine  vegetable  matter,  on  which  the  animal  f|.od.«. 
The  oysters  brought  to  the  dillbrent  markets  in  the 
United  States  are  furnished  by  several  species,  which 
it  is  extremely  difiicult  to  discriminate,  and  are  known 
among  the  venders  and  epicures  of  tliis  food  liy  ap- 
pellations derived  from  the  places  from  whence  ihcv 
are  brought.     Tho  business  of  taking  these  slicll-iish 
employs  a  great  many  hands,  and  no  inconsiderabh' 
amount  of  tonnage.      In    many   places  oysters  are 
planieii,  as  it  is  called ;  that  is,  large  artificial  beds  arc 
formed  in  favorable  situations,  where  they  are  per- 
mitted to  fatten  and  Increase.     The  breeding-time  of 
oysters  is  in  April  or  May,  from  which  time  to.UiJv  or 
.August  the  oysteri  are  said  to  be  tick  or  iu  the  mill:. 
This  is  known  by  the  appearance  of  a  milky  sulii-tancc 
in  the  gills.     Oysters  attain  a  size  fit  for  the  tulij,.  in 
about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  ore  In  their  prime  at  three 
years  of  ago;  though  what  the  natural  lerin  of  ihrir 
I  lives  may  be,  it  is  difiicult,  if  not  impossible,  tudctcrm- 
!  ine  with  any  degree  of  accuraiy.     Many  curious  dis- 
I  cuBsions  have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters  piisses.H'J 
th>!  faculty  of  locomotion.     It  is  well  known  that,  in 
general,  they  are  firmly  attached  to  stones  or  lo  iNuh 
I  other;  and  it  has  been  stateil,  and  generally  lieliivcd, 
:  that  they  were  not  endowed  with  any  powers  of  cliniij;- 
ing  thei.  position.     From  the  observations  and  c.\pcri- 
[  ments  of  naturalists,  however,  it  appears  that  they  can 
I  move  from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  elnsiuK  their 
shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water  contained  hcinccn 
I  them  with  suflicient  fori-c  to  throw  themselves  haik 
I  ward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction.     Oysters  form  the  liuMi 
of  many  culinary  preparations,  Imt  arc  much  nioro 
digestible  in  their  raw  slate  than  after  any  mode  of 
cookinj.'  them,  as  this  process,  in  a  great  m.-asuro,  de- 
■  prices  them  of  the  nou.'isbing  animal  jelly,  which  foruis 
so  large  a  portion  of  their  substance.     The  shell  of  the 
'  oyster  is  eoiniiosed  of  (.irbonate  of  lime  and  auiinal 
I  matter,  nnd  wus  at  one  time  supposed  to  possess  |u  oul- 
,  iar  medical  properties;  but  analysis  has  shown  ihut 
'  the  only  advantage  of  these  animal  carlio'iutcs  of  linu 
over  those  fcom  tlie  mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their 
containing  no  admixture  of  any  metallic  suhstaucc, 
The  lime  obtained  from  the  calcination  of  oyster-shtlls, 
though  exceedingly  pure  and  white,  is  better  suileilfur 
work   which   dies  not   rf'|uire  great   tenacity,  as  lor 
.  plastering  rooms,  than  for  the  cominon  piir|ioM's  of 
liuilding,  us  it  does  not  roriii  as  hard  li  coiiipuuiid  uilh 
'  sand  as  the  mineral  limes. 
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PaolSo  Ocean,  a  vant  watery  expanse  extending 
from  t!io  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic  circle,  through  127° 
of  lut.,  and  between  America  on  the  east,  and  Asia,  the 
Muluy  Archipelago,  and  Australia  on  the  wekf,.  In  its 
widest  part,  at  the  equator,  it  is  10,000  miles  across; 
it  narrows  especially  toward  the  north,  where  it  com- 
niunioates  with  the  Arctic  Ocean  by  Behring's  Strait ; 
and,  including  the  Indian  Ocean,  it  contains  upward 
of  70,000,000  of  square  miles,  or  more  than  all  the  dry 
land  on  the  globe.  Its  coast  line  on  the  American  side, 
tliou);h  generally  bold,  is  very  little  broken  by  inlets ; 
on  the  Asiatic  side  it  is  very  irregular ;  and  the  Cel- 
ebes, China,  and  Yellow  seas,  with  the  seas  of  .lapan, 
Okhotsli,  and  Kamtscbatka,  are  inlets  of  this  ocean. 
It  is  studded  with  a  great  number  of  island  groups,  the 
principal  of  which,  proceeding  from  west  to  east,  are  the 
Ladrones,  Carolines,  Solomon,  Queen  (Charlotte's,  New 
Hebrides,  Feejee,  Friendly,  Society,  Low,  Marquesas, 
Mindwich,  and  Galapagos  islands,  and  New  Zealand, 
besides  a  vast  multitude  of  solitary  islands,  reefs,  and 
sand  banks.  The  great  equatorial  current  of  this 
ocean  originates  in  the  Antarctic  drifl  current,  which 
flows  nortli  along  the  shores  of  South  America,  and 
then  west  through  the  Pacific,  where  it  occupies  the 
entire  space  between  the  tropics.  Strong  land  cur- 
rents sweep  round  the  shores  of  East  Australia  and 
Japan.  The  northeast  trade-wind  prevails  uninter- 
ruptedly between  lat.  5°  and  23°  N. ;  ihe  southeast 
trade-wind  commonly  blows  from  the  equator  to  lat. 
2G°  S. ;  between  them  is  the  region  of  calms,  extending 
over  6°,  an<l  varying  in  position  according  to  the  sea- 
son. Greotost  equatorial  temperature  of  Pacific  88°'3 
Falir.  In  lat.  50"  2G'  the  temperature  of  the  sea 
throughout  its  depth  is  3'J"-5  Fahr.  This  ocean  be- 
came first  known  to  Europeans  in  151.3 ;  it  received  its 
name  from  Maguihaeiis,  who  sailed  across  it  in  1521. 
In  the  18th  century  its  ditlerent  parts  were  explored  by 
liohriiig,  Anson,  llyron,  Uougainville,  Cook,  Vancou- 
ver, 13rou|;liton,  La  Perouse,  etc.  In  the  present  cen- 
tury by  D'Eutrccasteau.x,  Krusonstern,  Ueechey,  Fitz- 
roy,  D'Urville,  Wilkes,  und  Sir  .lames  I{oss. 

Current  of  the  I'licijic. — Lieiitoniint  Bent,  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  iiuvy,  recently  read  a  paper  before  the  Geo- 
graphical and  Statistical  Sucietyof  New  York, of  which 
tlie  following  is  an  abstract,  upon  "  the  great  ocean  cur- 
rent of  tlie  I'ucific,"  corresponding  with  the  Gulf  Stream 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  Japanese  have  known  it  for  many 
years,  and  call  it  the  K-irosino,  or  Ulack  Stream,  from 
il3  dark  blue  color  compared  with  that  of  the  adjacent 
ocean.  The  fountain  from  which  this  stream  springs 
is  the  great  equatorial  current  of  the  Pacific,  a>  hicli  in 
nia);nltude  is  in  proportion  to  the  vast  extent  of  that 
ocean,  when  compareil  with  the  Atlantic.  Extending 
fioni  the  troi)ic  of  Cancer  on  tlie  north,  to  ("apricorn, 
in  all  probability,  on  the  south,  it  has  a  width  of  nearly 
tlirce  thousand  miles.  With  a  velocity  of  from  twenty 
to  tiixty  miles  per  day,  it  sweeps  to  the  westwiird  in 
uninterrupted  grandeur  around  three-cighthsof  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  globe,  until,  diverted  by  the  continent 
of  .\»ia,  and  .iplit  into  innumerable  streams  by  the  Pol- 
ynesian Islands,  it  spreads  the  genial  infiuence  of  its 
warmth  over  regions  of  the  earth,  some  of  which,  now 
teeming  in  prolific  abundance,  would  otherwise  be  but 
buiien  wastes.  One  of  the  most  reninrkablo  of  these 
olf-shools  is  the  Kuro-Suro,  or  Japan  Stream,  which, 
sip:irate(l  from  the  part'nt  country  by  the  llashee  Isl- 
ands and  south  end  of  Formosa,  where  its  strength 
mid  character  are  as  decidedly  marked  ns  those  of  the 
(lulf  Stream  on  the  coast  of  Florida.  This  northward- 
ly course  continues  to  the  parallel  of  2(!"  N.,  when  it 
bears  ofilo  the  northward  and  eastward,  washing  the 
whole  southeastern  coast  of  .'apan  as  fur  as  the  Straits 


the  Gulf  of  Tedo,  where  Its  maximum  velocity,  as  shown 
by  our  ob8er%-ations,  is  80  miles  per  day.  Its  average 
strength  from  tiio  south  end  of  Formosa  to  the  Straits 
of  Sangar  is  found  to  bo  from  85  to  40  miles  per  twen- 
ty-four hours  at  all  seasons  that  we  traversed  it.— 5ci- 
entific  Annual,  1857. 

ne  Pacific  Trade  of  the  United  States.— The  whole 
number  of  arrivals  in  the  United  States  from  ports  in 
the  Pacific  daring  the  year  1850  were  09 ;  and  in  1855. 
146.  ' 


XT  BOSTON. 


Talcahuana 8 

Valparaiso B 

•Jaldera,  Chill S 

Tongoy,  Chili 2 


Honolulu, via N.  London..  1 

Iqulque 1 

Peru  lilanca l 

Total  for  18B6 14 


Totallnl865 ig 

AT  NKW  YOBK. 

Callao lOIArica l 

California S    'Jaldera i 

Honolulu 4  I  Callao  via  Valencia  .'.'.'.'.'.  1 

To  tol  In  1 8G6 20 

"      "1865 88 

AT  BALTIMORE. 

Callao 14  1  Coqulmbo 1 

Valparaiso 1  |  Tongoy,  Chili 1 

Total  In  1850 IT 

"      "18^5 48 

AT  FUILADELPniA. 

Callao 10  I  Iquique 1 

Total  In  18iS6 n 

"      "  13S5 10 

AT  MOSrOLK. 

Callao 6  Total  in  1866 0 

Total  In  1866 19 

Koeton,  14;  New  York,  20;  Baltimore,  17^  Philadel- 
phia, 11 ;  Norfolk,  6;  New  London,  1.     Totol,  09. 

Whole  number  of  clearances  for  the  Pacific  in  1865 
were  237  ;  and  in  1850, 261,  of  which  there  were  cletired 
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California 84 

Australia 18 

Valparaiso 10 


Honolulu 

Callao 

Callfomia  via  N.  York. . 

Australia  via  St.  John  . . 

"         "   London . . . 

Now  South  WalCb 

Cnllao  via  Ix)ndon 

W.  C.  Central  America  . 
Total  for  1868 . . . . 


W.  C.  Central  America 

via  Philadelphia 1 

Guayaquil 2 

Valparaiso  via  St  John  .  1 

(7allao  via  Liverpool ... .  2 

Valparaiso  via  Liberia  . .  1 

Panama  via  New  York . .  1 

Arica 1 

Australia  via  Richmond.  2 

Tahiti 1 

Total  for  1S80 WS 

, 96 


FROM  HKW  VOBK  FOR 

Callfornlo T.i    W.  c.  Central  America  .  2 

Australia 19     Honolulu 1 

ViUpanilBO 12    Iciuique 1 

New  South  Wales 6    I'anania 2 

llobart  Town 1     Acapulco 1 

Total  for  1860 l7f 

"      "  1666 113 

FBOU   BALTIMORE  FOB 


W.  C.  Central  America.. .    4 

California 2 

Acapulco 2 


Valpamifio I 

Valparaiso  via  Kio 1 

Arica 1 

Total  for  1860 if 

"       "   1856 T 

lloslon,  108 ;  New  York,  117  ;  Ilaltinioro,  11 ;  Philndel- 
phia,  5  ;  New  London,  2 ;  Dangor,  1 ;  Cli.irleston,  S.  C, 
1 ;  Providence,  1 ;  Portland,  1 ;  Savannah,  1 ;  Salem, 
1 ;  New  Orleans.  2.     Total,  251. 

Package,  Scavage,  Baillage,  nnd  Portage, 
were  duties  charged  in  the  [lort  of  London  on  the 
goods  imported  and  cxpjried  by  alicnfi,  or  by  denizens 
being  the  sons  of  aliens.  During  the  Dark  Ages  it  was 
usunl  to  lay  lilnher  duties  upon  the  roods  inip<irted  or 
exported  by  aliens,  whether  in  llriti-l  forei}:n  ships, 
thun  were  laid  on  similar  goods  whu       imported  or  ex- 


of  .Sungnr,  and  increasing  in  strength  as  it  advances,  i  ported  by  natives.     Hut  accordins  as  sounder  and 
until  reaching;  the  chain  of  islands  to  the  southward  uf  i  more  enlarged  principles  prevailed,  this  illiberal  dis- 
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Unction  was  gradually  modified,  and  was  at  length 
wholly  abolished,  in  so  far  at  least  as  it  was  of  a  public 
character,  by  (ho  act  of  24  Geo.  11!.  The  duties  thus 
preserved  to  the  city  were  not  very  heavy;  but  the 
principle  on  which  thoy  wore  imposed  was  oxceadingly 
objectionable,  and  their  collection  was  attended  with  a 
gieat  deal  of  trouble  and  inconvenience,  Kot  being 
levied  in  other  places,  they  operated  to  the  prejudice 
of  the  trade  of  the  metropolis.  The  act  3  and  4  Will. 
IV.  c.  CG,  authorized  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury  to  pur- 
chase up  the  duties  in  question  from  the  city.  This 
was  done  at  an  czpenie  of  about  jC140,00O,  and  the 
duties  were  abolished. 

Packet,  in  yai-igation,  meant  originally  a  vessel 
appointed  by  government  to  carry  the  mails  betFeen 
the  uiothur  country  and  foreign  countries  or  her  own 
dependencies.  It  is  now  used  as  nearly  synonymous 
with  an  unlinary  vessel,  liiictly  of  small  burden,  that 
fh-iglits  goods  or  passengers. — See  New  York,  I'as- 
8ES11KRS,  and  Post-okfue. 

Pack-horfM,  a  horse  employed  to  carry  goods 
on  its  bacl(  in  bundles,  called  packages  or  packs.  In 
countries  not  yet  intersected  by  regular  roads  this  is 
the  only  mode  of  transporting  goods  from  one  part  to 
another.  In  Ilritain,  horses  were  formerly  employed 
for  this  purpose,  but  for  these  carts  and  wagons  arc 
now  substituted.  In  Spa'n,  mules  and  asses  are  still 
80  ouiploycd,  and  in  Asia  ai'd  Africa  camels  and  drom- 
e<^arie.'<. 

Padang.  This  settlenuit  lies  on  the  west  coast 
of  Sumatra,  and  receives  ita  1  nports  almost  exclusive- 
ly from  Java.  It  has  no  d  rcct  importations  from 
foreign  countries.  Port,  harbc  ',  and  other  Cdmmerrial 
regulations  the  same  aa  at  Java,  to  the  govcnmient  uf 
which  inland  Fadangissubardin.  tc.  Uiid"r  tb':  uper- 
otiun  of  high.taritf  duties,  especisUy  on  American  cot- 
ton goods,  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
I'adang  is  insignificant. 

PaiJltf^r  In  .Varc' '  ^uage,  a  rope  useil  to  fasten 
a  lioat  tidier  along '  .Jo  of  the  iliip  to  which  it  Iwlougs, 
or  to  .ionic  wharf,  quay,  etc.,  as  occasion  requires. 

Paiata.  The  coloring  sub.stances  or  pigments  used 
in  the  arts.  The  following  are  some  uf  the  principal 
pigments  and  coloring  substances  included  in  the  oom- 
mcnlal  name  of  Paiuta,  and  coloring  substances : 


Asphaltum, 
Hroiir.o  I'oirilers, 
Hninswlck  Umui, 
Umnfiwlrk  Illuc, 
lIHtlnh  Lustre, 
Chalk. 
Carmine, 
Dry  iR'hrc, 
Knii'ry, 

Knierald  drMn, 
(iuni  Uamar, 
Gum  Haiidrac, 
<iui9  AnImI, 
(turn  ('"|«al, 
Ivorr  lUack, 
l^tlHtre, 
LlthsrKP, 
Ijinipblwk, 


Ijet-i,  TuA  and  white. 

Mineral  White, 

ticbre, 

oiyd  ofZinr,  etc. 

I'liimbago, 

rumtrestnne, 

I'alnt4>r'i  (Colors, 

I'ainU  In  Oil, 

Putly  nil, 

I'arif  Green, 

Hhellac, 

Vltrainariur, 

Veriilllon, 

Vonctlan  Red, 

Vanllinia, 

White  Oiyd  of  Zloo, 

Whillng  and  I'sris  Wlilte, 

/.Ine  Paint. 


Inroais  or  I'Aum  lam  vm  I  xinn  STA7ia  roa  xtn  Ybab 
SNiiiNu  .IvNc  :to.  IMM). 


Wk.—  laptm*. 


Ilamlmrg 

Urcnirn 

llolUn.l 

Ik>lglum 

England 

Hcutlaiid 

('aiuul* 

Franr*  on  the  Atlantic 
Pranm  on  the  MMHer'n . 
Hpain  OB  the  AUantIr  . . . 
Bpain  oo  lb«  Mcdittr'ii . . 


Bpali 
Tnic 


nseany 

Two  Meltira . 


TnUI, 


nr, 
Otin. 


»«,«» 


IRM'.' 

4ia 


L8ia 

tt5 


t'ii.daii 


Whlu 
U»»l 

fn 
Bin 
mi 
vm 
iM.(ni 

I'.i 

B,2»4 
MO 


•ii4"Pwiilu«« 
lu      I  anil  rnris 

Whita. 

talM. 


tl,T48 


1,4l)<i 


frfii«6  jAHM 


ExroBTS  or  Paints  or  FoaaieN  MAtrDTAorraa  raoM  tui 
I'NiTXD  States  roa  tui  Yiab  imdiho  .lima  30,  18X6. 


Whitktr  Eiporlad. 


England 

Canada  

Other  British  N.  A.  I'oaa. 

Hnytl 

San  DominBo 

Mexico  

Bandwieh  Islands 

ToUl 


Oehra. 


T  »A'',.'»*Twi,llin, 
_'     Uad.     I     wih- 


$4960 


^W^ 


ValM. 
$14311 

1086 
U 

"in 
m 


V>Im. 


$888 


Kzi>obts  or  Paixth  and  Vasmiii  or  Domxstio  MAxurAo- 
Ttraa  raoii  the  Tnited  8ia-.-.-;s  roa  tub  Ybah  (ndwi 
JuMB  80,  1868.  ' 

Wkllk»r  Bipoitod.  Valw. 

Sweden  and  Norway iti.viill 

DanUh  Wcit  Indies 4,lsa 

Hanibiii^ 400 

Bremen eog 

Holland 90 

Dutch  Uuloua 2;s 

Belgium 218 

England 4,(lti9 

Scotland jujj 

QlbralUr is 

Canada 108  67s 

Other  British  North  Amc^-ican  Poaiesslors n  0I2 

British  West  Indie* 2 j  84 

Britlsli  llonduroa ovi 

British  Uiiiana 343 

British  PomeKalons  In  Africa 2,n7T 

Other  ports  In  Africa 

UritUh  Aiulralla 

llritisb  I'^ast  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

Frnnee  on  tlm  Mediterranean 

French  North  Aiuericao  Poaaeaalona  . 
PhillpiiiBe  Inlands . 


1.430 
l..V>8 

o.uo 

834 
88« 

Cuba 13,»i3 

Porto  Kico (171 

Portugal Ml 

Cape  du  Vi-nl  Ulaods 43 

Two  Sicilies 71 

Austrian  Poiwcsstons  In  Italy 50 

Haytl 4220 

Hon  Ihimlngu 4( 

Mexico Q,$|g 

t'entrnt  nc|iublio 135 

New  Granada g  (l^s 

Venecuela 4.  j|8 

Uracil 2.4411 

I'rtigitay,  or  Clsplatiae  Uepubllc 1.9:19 

Buenos  Ayre* 4  {179 

Chill 1S.B78 

Pom 8,631 

Kquador ),',o 

!>andwlch  Islands 4.471 

t  "htna 6.741 

WbaU  Kislieries 56 

Total  ralue $417,179 

Palenno  (anciently  Panormua),  a  large  city  and 
sea-port,  the  capital  of  the  noble  island  of  Sicily,  on 
the  nortli  coast  of  which  it  is  situated,  the  light-liouse 
licing  in  lat.  .1«''  8'  l.'i"  N.,  long.  1.1'  21'  S(!"  K.  rep- 
ulatlon,  IVO.noO.  The  Hay  of  Palermo  is  about  live 
miles  in  depth,  the  city  Iwing  siCiatcd  on  il.'s  southwest 
shore.  A  line  mole,  fully  n  quarter  of  a  mile  in  KMiglh, 
having  a  light-house  and  battery  at  its  cxtroniity.iiro- 
jects  in  a  southerly  direction  from  the  arseiisal  Into 
nine  or  ten  fathoms  water,  forming  a  convenient  port, 
capable  of  containing  a  great  number  of  vesseU.  This 
immense  work  cost  aliout  £l,0(K),i  (j  ulerling  in  its 
construction ;  but  thn  lighl-hou!c,  tbnut^b  a  splrndid 
structure,  U  said  to  bo  very  ill  ligl.lcd.  'I'herc  i»  an 
inner  port,  which  is  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  arsi'nal. 
Ships  that  do  not  ineun  to  go  within  the  nmle  may  an- 
chor alHiut  half  a  mile  fh>ni  it,  in  from  sixteen  (0  twen- 
ty-three fathoms,  the  mole  light  licaring  N.M'.  J  W. 
A  heavy  sea  sometimes  rolls  into  the  bay,  but  no  <lan- 
gc"  need  lie  a|ipr«jhendcd  by  ships  prcijierly  found  in 
anchors  and  chain  cables.  In  going  inlu  llie  bay,  it  ij 
neccssavy  to  keep  dear  of  the  nets  of  the  tunny  flBlicry, 
for  these  are  so  strong  and  well  moored  as  to  lie  cniia- 
ble  of  arresting  a  ship  under  sail. — S.mvtii\  .S'lVi/j/,  p. 
70,  and  Ap/KnJ.  p.  4. 

Imimrtt  and  /ijrjmrtt. — The  (jreat  articles  of  export 
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from  Sicily  are,  ollvo  oil,  gruiii,  puctir-ularly  wheat  and 
Urloy,  »llk,  briin»tone,  wine  uui  brandy,  barilla,  lem- 
ons and  orangef,  lemon  juice,  manna,  ibumac.  Unseed, 
fruit,  salted  tlsb,  and  salt;  with  argol,  liquorice,  pum- 
ice-btone,  rags,  skins,  honey,  cotton  wool,  sairron,  etc. 

AKTtOLCS  E»»OBTK)  »BOM  XIO>  IHFO&RD  IMTO  P>,LaailO  W 

*  ism. 


qoMHitm-l   v«liiM. 


Argola  and  orasm  of  tartitr.       Uwt. 

Uriuntoiie — 

(!aiittiarlil08 — 

Clierno" ■ „    ~ 

Com,  grain,  and  pulse Quartera 

Essoncns Pounds. 

Fish,  sslted Cwt 

VtwUt,  dry  »nd  picked — 

Orangos  and  lemons Boxes. 

Liiisoed Quarters. 

Llqnorico  paste twt. 

Manna 7- 

OilB,  olive Gallona 

KaK» *^*'- 

Sli.inmo — 

Skins Number. 

Wine  and  spirits Gallons. 

Otlior  articles Value, 

Total £ 


133,380 

R 

188 

a,lUll 

21),42il 

8,4Tfl 

2,143 

400,681 

4.41T 

14,22!) 

8,5,S6 

1S0.9I0 

»l,1X> 

28 1,6  4 

sn.iflo 

197,866 


XU,i46 
22,21T 

sn 

8flO 

4.&20 

20,6:8 

44Si) 

«,T2« 

lOD.GDO 

8,834 

25,832 

84.140 

21  74ft 

16  8'J7 

309,378 

834 

22,984 

82,000 

6»8J44| 


Cocoa Cwt. 

Coffi'O — 

IndlRo — 

Pepper — 

Kiini Gallons. 

Spices *^wt. 

Sugars — 

rpcft Pounds. 

Woods <'*t- 

Cottons I-ackaKoa 

Cotton  yarn Cwt. 

Cotton  and  linen Packages. 

Cotton  and  wool — 

&irtlieu-w.ire  and  glass. ...  — 

Fancy  goods — 

Hardware — 

Linen.* — 

8ilk9 — 

Woolens — 

Copper <'wt. 

Coals Tons, 

Ueal  boards Number. 

Drugs  and  colors Paokagea 

Fisli,  cod Cwt. 

Herrings Barrels. 

Hemp Cwt. 

Hides — 

Iron — 

Load — 

leather — 

Fitch  and  Ur Ilarrels. 

Saltpetre Cwt, 

Stationery  and  books Packagea 

Steel Cwt. 

Tin  in  bars — 

Tin  In  plates — 

Tobacco — 

Wax — 

Wool 

Other  articles Value. 

Total £         I       ....       Alio  0681 

Wheat  is  largely  exported.  It  Is  of  a  iiii.wd  iiuulity, 
hard,  and  is  generally  .sold  from  the  public  magiiziiies, 
or  cnriaitori,  by  measure,  without  weight,  hut  the 
best  hard  wheat,  grown  in  the  ncightwrhood  of  I'aler- 
ino,  is  sold  by  the  salma  of  272  rottoli— J7G  lbs.  Kii- 
gliah  ;  the  dlHercuce  between  weight  and  iiieasuro  be- 
ing made  good  by  the  seller  or  buyer,  as  the  case  may 
bo.  Wine  is  principally  shipped  from  Marsala  ;  lem- 
ons, oranges,  and  lemon-juice  from  Me.ssiiia;  salt  from 
Trapani ;  and  barilla  from  tho  southern  coast.  l!ut 
a'l  the  article.^  to  l>e  foiiiid  on  tho  coast  may,  fur  the 
most  part,  be  had  at  Palermo ;  uiilosa,  however,  the 
quantity  required  lie  small,  it  is  usually  best  to  ship 
tliont  frotn  tho  outports,  tho  expense  of  their  convey- 
ance to  I'alcrmo  being  very  heavy.  Tlio  crops  of  ba- 
rilla and  sbumac  come  to  market  in  August ;  but  briin- 
stone,  salt,  oil,  wine,  rags,  etc.,  may  genorally  be  had 
111!  I  lie  year  r  jund.  The  first  shipments  of  lemons  and 
uranges  may  bo  made  it;  the  beginning  of  Ncvember. 
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4,4.'0 

n« 

2.208 

1,600 

6. 

11,944 

,1110 

2,600 

834 

7,199 

8(1 

r>6 

1,398 

inn 

4JVS 

7,'> 

161 

604 

0:15 

10,000 

1,010,197 

1,271 

7,750 

85 

476 

8,IM9 

11,4»0 

4,900 

226 

039 

444 

140 

l.,W(> 

32'1 

926 

15 .860 

2,«72 

207 


ill. 046 

11,20>| 

1,430, 

4,476 

820 

690 

23,902 

60 

1.680 

41,400 

66,032 

2,250 

4,480 

41.940 

4  0  HI 

13,84'1 

6,000 

16,100 

60.30(1 

2,8'lt. 

10.600' 

60  850' 

12.710 

6,813, 

170 

1,904 

48.281 1 

&748 

3,775 

4,440 

1,078, 

S'.is 

2,H> 
1,60*. 
1,600 

a,0(*2 

63,400 

18,704 

2,850 

86.()00 


Purchases  of  produce  are  always  paid  for  in  cash,  gen- 
erally half  on  making  the  purchase,  and  the  other  half 
on  delivery,  when  in  Palermo,  and  on  receiving  order 
for  delivery,  on  the  coast.  The  imports  consist  of  cot- 
ton yarn,  wool,  and  stuffs ;  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  dye 
stuffs,  iron,  earthen-ware,  spices,  tin,  hides.  Newfound- 
laud  cod,  timber  for  building,  etc.  The  best  of  the  old 
occounta  of  the  trade  of  Sicily  that  we  have  met  with 
is  contained  in  Swinuuhne's  Travelsinthe  Two  Hiciliet, 
4to  ed.,  vol.  ii.  p.  401-413. 

Palm  (Lat.  palma.  Me  hand).  An  ancient  measure 
of  length  taken  from  the  extent  of  the  hand.  There 
wero  two  different  palms ;  one  corresponding  to  the 
length  of  the  band,  and  the  other  to  the  breadth. 
The  Koman  palm  was  about  eight  and  a  half  Englisli 
inches.  The  English  pulm  is  understood  to  be  three 
inches. 

Palm  Oil  (Ger,  Palmolj  Fr.  Iluile  depalme,  Htiik 
de  Senegal;  It.  Olio  di  palma;  Sp.  Aceite  de palma)  is 
obtained  from  the  fruit  of  several  species  of  palma,  but 
especially  from  that  of  the  Elais  Cuinteniiu,  growing 
on  tho  west  coast  of  Africa,  to  the  south  of  Fernando 
Po,  and  in  Brazil.  When  imported,  the  oil  is  about 
the  consistence  of  butter,  of  a  yellowish  color,  and 
scarcely  any  particular  taste ;  by  long  keeping  it  be- 
comes rancid,  loses  its  color,  which  fades  to  a  dirty 
white,  and  in  this  state  is  to  be  rejected.  It  is  some- 
times imitated  with  hog's  lard,  colored  with  turmeric, 
and  scented  with  Florentine  iris  root.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  tho  coast  of  Guinea  employ  palm  oil  for  the 
same  purposes  that  we  do  butter.  Our  supplies  of 
palm  oil  are  almost  wholly  derived  from  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  of  which  it  is  tlie  staple  article  of  export. — 
Lkwis*!)  Materia  Mtdica;  Thom.son's  Diipensatory. 

Candles  are  made  of  palm  oil  and  cocoa-nut  oil,  of 
which  mmy  thousand  tons  per  annum  are  now  era- 
ployed.  This  modern  subst'*  i'^q  of  vegetable  fot  for 
animal  fat  is  remarkable,  :  inging  Central  Af- 

rica into  intimate  commei  '.Ions  with  civilized 

countries.     The  palm  oil  is  ^  t  Africa,  but  it  as- 

sumes a  solid  state  in  a  colder  climate.  The  casks  con- 
taining it  have  steam  forced  into  them,  by  which  the 
oil  is  melted  and  made  to  How  out ;  and  the  oil  is  then 
purified  and  bleached  to  various  degrees  of  whiteness, 
according  to  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  to  U<  applied. 
The  whitened  cakes  of  palm  oil  are  cut  into  slices  by  a 
machine ;  the  slices  arc  deposited  on  mats  of  cocoa-nut 
fibre;  the  mats  are  piled  in  heaps,  with  iron  plates  be- 
tween them ;  tho  heaps  arc  placed  in  hydraulic  presses, 
where  intense  pressure  brings  the  palm  oil  to  the  state 
of  dry,  thin  cakes.  After  a  little  more  purification,  the 
palm  oil  is  fitted  for  melting,  previous  to  the  making 
of  candles. 

iMPoam  or  Palm  nit.  into  tiik  IJhitxk  States  vob  tbi 
Vkab  kndimu  .Idnc  3(1.  IS.'^>C. 


UUUleU  unpoiud  lalo                 |       llalloiu. 

V>lu<. 

.Silcin  and  Itevcrlv 

6  0,078 

TCOfil 

X-2 

4  8158 

4,1173 

397,6fiJ 

NiO 

40 

1.149.617 

$2.38,417 

'-■5,102 

82 

2.070 

1.6'.i7 

148  S94 

ISO 

Iluato;.  und  Cbarleswwn 

New  ncdford 

Sew  York 

Mohllo 

Total    

$410,317 

Palms,  called  by  Linmvus,  from  their  noblo  and 
stately  appearance,  the  princes  of  tho  vegetable  king- 
dom, are  a  imtural  order  of  arborescent  cndogens,  chiefly 
iuliabiting  tho  tropics,  distinguished  by  their  fleshy, 
colorless,  six-parted  flowers,  inclosed  within  sputbcs; 
their  minute  embryo,  lying  in  the  midst  of  albumen, 
and  remote  from  tho  hilum  ;  and  rigid,  plaited  or  pin- 
nated inarticiilatcd  leaves,  sometimes  cOiled  fronds. 
Wine,  oil,  flax,  flour,  sugar,  and  salt,  says  Humboldt, 
are  the  produce  of  this  tribe;  to  which  Von  Murtiug 
adds  thread,  utensils,  weapons,  food,  and  habitations. 
The  most  common  species  is  the  i:oci>n-nut.  Their 
wounded  sterna,  or  spathes,  yield  in  abundance  a  sac- 
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charine  fiuid,  known  In  India  by  the  name  of  toddy. 
The  lucculont  rind  of  the  daic  Ib  a  most  niitritiouR  as 
well  a«  agrecabiA  fruit.  Sa^r)  is  yielded  by  the  ii'te- 
rior  of  the  trunlcs  of  nearly  nil,  except  Areca  catechu, 
the  well-known  yitang,  or  bctel-nut.  The  fruit  of  the 
latter  ipcclcs  i  remarkabb-  for  its  narcotic  or  intoxi> 
eating  power.  The  comnHiii  cane^  or  ratans  of  (he 
shops  aiv  the  flexible  tiewi  of  species  of  the  genus 

Cl/lMHUt. 

.Fampaf  The  name  ^;iven  to  on.-  of  the  preat  sys- 
tems of  Noiilh  American  iilains,wh!cli  can  scorci'ly,with 
propriety,  be  called  dtser(»,  inasmuch  as  they  are  cover- 
ed with  luxuriaiit  herba)(e,  and  inhnbited  l>y  vast  herds 
of  wild  cattle  and  droves  of  horsos.  The  region  of  (he 
Pampas  forms  the  basins  of  the  I'arag'uny  und  La  IMa- 
ta,  and  irciudcs  the  vast  plains  of  Ilucnos  >yrfs,  ex- 
tending from  (ho  foot  of  the  castorn  ridge  of  the  Andes 
to  the  "sca-likc  I'lata,"and  stretching  southward  into 
the  deserts  of  I'ntngonia.  —  Thaii.I-'s  Phtisknl  (!eor- 
raphy.  See  Quailerli)  Rtrieic,  xxxv..  Ill  (RoBEiiT 
SorTIIKYV 

Pamphlet,  a  small  !>ook,  usually  printed  in  the  c.'- 
tavo  or  duodecimo  form,  and  stitched  with  napor  cov- 
er, popidarly  understoml  to  comprise  from  fifty  to  two 
himdred  pages. 

Panama,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  New  Granoda,  or. 
the  I'acitic,  thirtv-eight  miles  southeast  trmw  Chagres, 
lat.  8°  5fi  N. ;  lo"ng.  79°  81'  2  '  W.  Poputation,  "000. 
It  stands  on  a  rocky  peninsula,  projectii.)..  into  tho  Hay 
of  Panama,  and  has  an  imposing  aspect  iVon  the  sc.i. 
Its  streets  are  well  ventilated,  and  It  is  said  to  be  clean- 
er than  most  Spanish-American  cities.  It  is  cn(  Ircled 
byirregtdarand  not  vcrv' strong  fortifications, construct- 
ed at  different  periods.  The  bouses  arc  partly  of  wood, 
straw,  and  other  fragile  materials  ,  i)ut  many  are  sub- 
stantially built  of  stone,  the  larger  having  court-yard.t, 
or  patiof,  in  the  old  Spanish  style  ;  and  no  doubt  it  has 
been  much  improved  within  the  Inst  two  or  three 
years.  Its  roadstead  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  v  oHd. 
There  are  a  nnml)er  of  ii'lands  a  short  distance  from 
the  mair.  land,  which  afford  scurc  anchorage  for  ships 
of  any  Imnlcn,  ami  from  whii'i  supplies  of  provisions, 
including  excellent  water,  may  oasily  be  obtained. 
The  tides  d.sily  rise  and  fall  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
seven  feet,  i^  hat  it  is  peculiarly  well  fitted  I'or  the  re- 
pair and  bu<  u!  ig  of  ships.  Previously  to  1740,  when 
the  trade  wit!  he  Pacific  first  l>egan  to  1)C  carried  on 
roimd  Capo  h.^m,  Panama  was  the  principal  entre- 
pot of  trade  lietween  Euroj^}  and  'Westem  America. 
From  that  period,  howcer  it  fell  off;  and  its  decay 
was  peculiarly  rapid  after  t,io  independence  of  South 
America,  and  the  openinj;  o.'  the  other  ports  of  the  Pa- 
cilic.  Hut  since  tlie  occupation  of  California  by  the 
Americans,  and  especially  since  the  discover}'  of  the 
auriferous  deposits  in  that  country,  it  has  again  rapid- 
ly increa.sed.  And  now  that  a  railway  is  carried  across 
the  isthmus,  it  will  in  all  probability  attain  to  great- 
er commercial  distinction  than  ever.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  1855  as  many  as  twelve  steamers  were  cm- 
ployed  in  the  trade  between  Panama  and  San  Fran- 
ciico. 

There  is  a  treaty  of  commerce  l)etween  the  United 
States  and  New  (iranada,  the  terms  of  which  are  com- 
plied with  liy  New  (iranada,  but  are  somctlnies  broken 
by  the  local  government  of  the  provin-e,  which  placed 
a  tax  upon  iiai>»<'nger-<'arrv'ing  vessels,  at  I  lie  rate  of 
one  dtdlar  for  each  passenger,  which  has  l)een  rc<-ently 
annulled  liv  tho  supreme  government  of  New  Cranadu. 
The  conmicroial  intercourse  of  the  I'nited  States  is 
alone  dependent  on  the  regulations  made  liy  the  gen- 
eral government  of  New  Cirnnada,  wliii  b  latter,  by  an 
act  of  Congri'ss,  has  madi'  Panama  and  other  ports  on 
the  isthmus  free  ports  of  entry  since  the  1st  of  Janii- 
ary,  1850.  There  are  no  privileges  permitted  to  the 
commerce  of  other  nations  which  are  lUiiied  to  the 
I'nileil  States,  anil  there  are  no  restrictions  Iniposid 
on  th"  commerce  of  other  nations  other  (haii  what  are 


imposed  upon  that  of  the  United  States.  The  sum  of 
(G  40  is  collected  from  each  American  vessel ;  viz. 
t4  80  to  the  captain  of  the  port,  and  $1  60  to  (he  intcN 
prefer.  The  same  chargo  is  made  against  New  (ira, 
nadian  vessels,  except  tho  interpreter's  fee.  The  fnin*. 
shipment  of  goods  from  one  port  to  another  in  N,.u 
Uranada,  or  to  a  foreign  country,  by  United  Stufs 
ships,  is  permitted  without  irestriclions.  Tlie  curry>ncy 
of  this  country,  by  a  recent  law,  is  established  »t  ten 
dimes  to  the  dollar.  The  weights  and  measures  are 
the  same  as  used  in  France,  but  as  yet  arc  net  broui^hl 
into  use  in  this  country.  The  French  silver,  by  a  law 
of  Now  Cranada,  is  made  a  legal  tender  at  tlierate  rf 
twenty  cents  to  the  one-franc  piece,  although,  loiii- 
pared  with  the  value  of  I'nited  Slates  silver,  it  would 
only  be  worth  1H-G  cents.  New  (<runBd»  docs  nut  ex. 
jH-rt  any  thing  from  here  other  than  a  very  few  liiilr; 
and  the  lm|Kirt8 of  tho  I'nited  States  to  Ihis  place  con' 
sist  only  of  coal  and  provisions  for  the  steamers  n  liid, 
carry  passengers  (o  and  from  (he  isthmus.  The  lahorer 
!u  thi"  consular  jurisdi'-tion  receives  from  two  to  ilirw 
dollars  per  day;  mccl'nnics  from  six  to  eight  ildllars 
per  day ;  and  clerks  from  J1.0(Kt  to  ^ii(KK>  per  aiinmn. 
There  are  no  iirice-current  sheets  publislieil  In  this  con- 
sular  jurisdiction. — Commsrcinl  Ketalioua  ij't/iu  L'niled 
IStritn. 

Panama,  or  Daiien  (Isthmus  of),  connects 
North  (or  rather  Ccnir»l)  and  South  America,  and  is 
comprised  in  the  republic  of  New  Granada,  see.,  Isdi- 
mus,  I'crtnii.g  a  province  between  lat.  9°  and  III'  N..  and 
iOng.  77^  :iO'  and  81'^  W.,  having  north  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  Guif  of  Darien,  and  south  the  Gulf  of  Panama. 
Length,  west  to  east,  alx>ui  200  miles,  avcroge  hreadili 
40  miles,  bu(  in  long.  79°  it  is  narrowed  (o  less  llian 
30  miles,  Surface  undulating,  the  bill  chains  wliiiji 
extend  through  the  isthmus,  tiniting  the  mountain  svj. 
tems  of  Central  aiid  South  America,  are,  near  I'anaiiia 
not  more  than  '.iCI  fvet  al  ove  the  level  of  the  i'acitic. 
A  great  quantity  of  rain  falls ;  in  tho  months  of  July 
August,  and  September  it  rains  incessantly.  Soil  very 
fertile;  product.^  comprise  fine  timber,  in  great  vari- 
ety, fruits,  rice,  maize,  sugar-cane,  cofl'ee,  cocoa,  caout- 
chouc, vanilla,  dyes,  drugs,  hides,  limestone.  On  its 
north  coast  are  Aspinwall  (colony),  Puerto- liello,  and 
Chagrcs;  on  i(»  sou(h  side  is  Panama.  A  coiinectioii 
l)etween  the  Atlantic  and  I'Ecillc  oceans  has  t;:en  pro- 
posed at  different  points  of  Cv'utial  America;  vi/..,  at 
Tehuantepcc,  at  Chiquimula,  at  Nicaragua,  and  al  the 
narrowest  part,  where  a  railroad  has  bcin  loiislnicled 
between  Aspinwall  and  Panama. 

J'nstrige  across  the  Jallimus  of  Pmiama  vr  Iliiricn.— 
Latterly,  or  since  the  discovery  of  the  mineral  riilics 
of  California,  (he  isthmus  has  become  a  great  thorough- 
fare, vast  numbers  of  individuals  having  eros.sc  d  fruia 
the  port  of  Chagres  on  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  I'aiiania 
on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  conversely.  The  port  of 
Chagre.4  is  within  the  mouth  of  the  rivi'rof  thai  minii', 
ill  lut.  9''  18'  (!'  N.,  long.  79  59'  '.' "  \V.  A  bar  al  lli.' 
mouth  of  (he  river  has  only  from  .10  feet  io  12  fici 
water,  though  within  the  bar  (ho  river  deepens  to  from 
four  (o  six  fathoms.  It  is  probable  that  the  ha;-  iidght 
lie  deepened  without  much  diflieulty,  und  a  canal  iiii(;ht 
be  <ut  from  the  bottom  of  the  llay  of  Slanzaiiilla  to  the 
river,  from  whic  li  it  is  only  three  miles  di.^taiit.  A 
short  while  ago  the  town  (if  so  it,  might  lie  called)  was 
a  iiKve  duster  of  huts,  unhealthy,  and  without  any  ac- 
commodation for  passengers.  Hut  having  latterly  Iw- 
(  uine  one  of  the  starting-|joinlH  in  (he  nearest  ami  short- 
est route  from  the  east  (o('uliromia,i(  has  been  xiusid- 
erobly  improved.  A  joint-stock  company  was  formed 
ill  New  York  for  the  eoiistruedon  of  a  railway  from  or 
near  Chagres,  at  (lie  bo(tom  of  Man/anili.s  Hay,  to 
Panama,  a  distance  of  about  .'14  or  X)  miles.  This  rail- 
«  ay  has  been  completed,  and  is  now  in  operation.  The 
undertaking  reHecis  great  credit  on  American  enter- 
prise and  |)Cr»everance.  The  <lilli<ul(ie8  (o  he  over- 
I  ouie  were  of  a  very  formidable  description,  partly  from 
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the  nature  of  the  ground,  which  not  unfrequeatly  con- 
jiiU'il  of  tleep  marshes,  but  inort>  from  the  luxuriance 
,111(1  strength  of  the  vegetation  through  which  it  was 
iioccsiiur}'  to  penetrate,  and  the  heat,  moisture,  and  un- 
liriilthinc'H!  of  the  I'limiUe.  L'nlui.kily,  th<!  desire  to 
accoiiipUsli  their  tusli  in  the  shortest  tinu  mA  at  the 
Uuat  expense,  tempted  the  engineers  to  execute  the 
uork  in  a  very  superticiiil  manner,  substituting  bridges, 
viudncts,  pillars,  etc.,  of  wood  for  those  of  stone,  mortar, 
and  iron.  In  u  country  where  the  decomposition  of 
vi'jvctalde  matter  is  so  very  rapid  this  was  as  false  and 
simiiuus  o  species  of  econniny  us  can  well  be  imagined. 
Alreiidy  several  miles  of  the  railwoy  have  had  to  bo 
riiiiiiri.''d,  or  rather  reconstructed,  by  the  substitution 
of /lynHm  'ito  and  other  hard  woods  for  the  softer  ones 
that  were  first  used.  This,  however,  will  do  little  more 
tliun  palliate  the  evil ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
cventuully  stone  and  iron  bridges  and  viatlucts  will 
liiivu  to  bfc  used  insteod  of  wooden  ones  every  v  here 
along  the  linn.  Trains  take  about  four  hours  in  pass- 
ing from  sea  to  scu;  liut  were  the  railway  properly 
lliiislicd,  t'je  posaago  might  lie  performed  in  less  than 
half  that  time.  A  station,  called  Aspinwall,  has  been 
I'rci'tcd  on  Manzanilla  Island,  in  the  Caribltcan  Sea. 
Hut  it  is  extremely  unhealthy,  and  there  is  little  pros- 
ijoct  of  its  ever  becoming  u  place  of  much  importance. 
—ToMKs's  Panama  KaitriMid,  New  York,  IHoa,  paaiim. 

But  suppt'Sing  (which  is  not  thii  case)  that  this  rail- 
way were  every  thing  that  couli  bo  desired,  still  it  is 
plain  that  the  grand  desideratum  is  the  carrying  across 
the  islliiiins  of  a  water  cominunicAtion  lietween  the 
Atliiiitlc  niul  I'acific  oceans.  We  do  not  moan  by  this 
a  caiinl  suitable  only  for  'oasters,  or  vessels  of  com- 
paratively small  burden.  Such  a  channel  would  be  of 
little  use,  except  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  its  ter- 
mini. What  is  really  wanted  is  a  canal  that  will  ad- 
mit ships  of  the  largest  burden,  and  liounil  on  the 
longest  vuya/;cs.  The  advantages  that  would  result 
from  having  the  isthmus  perforated  by  such  a  channel 
can  not  be  easily  exoggeroted.  No  other  project  that 
appears  to  lie  within  the  limits  of  possibility,  perhaps 
nut  even  the  carrying  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  Isth- 
mus of  .Suez,  would  give  so  great  a  stimulus  to  com- 
merce and  navigation.  It  would  remove  the  barrier 
which  renders  the  navigation  between  the  eastern  and 
western  coasts  of  America  so  tedious  and  diiticult. 
And,  by  doing  this,  it  would  enable  ships  from  Kurope 
to  reaeh  the  latti^r  and  the  I'ucilic  in  less  than  half  the 
time  they  do  at  present,  while  it  would  greatly  facili- 
tate the  voyage  to  Australia  and  China. 

And  u  grand  project  of  this  sort  is  on  foot.  It  is 
prujiosed  to  cut  a  canal  that  shall  admit  ships  of  1000 
tons  burden  ond  upwoid,  between  Porto  Escoces  (lat. 
s'  0  N.,  long.  77°  21'  W.),  near  Point  Caledonia,  in 
the  i.iulf  of  Darien,  on  the  Caribbean  Sou,  and  the  Rio 
Savuiia,  which  falls  into  the  Uulf  of  San  >Iiguel,  on  the 
I'acilic.  The  intervening  space  (about  38  or  40  miles) 
is  said  to  lie  comparatively  Hat ;  the  ports  at  each  ex- 
tremity are  easy  of  access,  and  have  deep  woter;  and 
it  is  propu.scd  that  the  caiml  should  be  constructed 
throughout  on  the  same  level,  and  have  no  locks.  The 
ou.st  (if  the  project  is  estimated  at  from  12  to  15  millions 
sterling.  And  considering  tho  vast  importance  of  such 
n  work  to  the  L'nited  States,  to  England,  and,  indeed, 
to  all  maritime  nations,  this  expense,  heavy  as  it  may 
ap|iear,  should  be  reckoned  a  subordinate  matter.  Were 
the  country  through  which  it  is  to  pass  in  the  posses'iion 
of  England  or  the  United  States,  it  would  most  prob- 
alily  have  been  undertaken.  Itut  the  unsettled  state 
of  Central  America,  and  tho  knotty  questions  that 
might  eventually  arise  us  to  tho  property  and  manage- 
tiienl  of  the  canul,  are  serious  obstacles  to  its  being 
proceeded  with.— S(.'C,  for  ample  details  on  this  inter- 
esting subject,  the  work  of  Dr.  Cui.len,  entitled  Isth- 
mus nflku-kn  Ship  Ctiiial, 

The  route  by  which  the  railroad  passes  is  in  every 
respect  the  most  desirable  for  this  purpose,  ami  the 


means  by  which  the  character  of  the  country  could  be 
best  known,  as  far  as  its  topography  and  tho  fcut'ires 
essential  to  the  olject  in  view  could  be  seen.  It  vas, 
in  fact,  the  direct  means  for  the  accomplishment  jf  the 
purjiose.  It  is  supposed  that  the  canal  will  br.  united 
with  the  waters  of  tho  Pacific  on  either  side  o^  the  city, 
and  that  a  channel  might  be  dredged  to  th(  depth  of 
thirty  feet,  to  meet  the  navigable  waters  f'lr  ships  of 
large  draught.  The  bay  tht>n  expands  into  an  ample 
harbor,  whore  the  winds  are  said  never  to  blow  with 
violence,  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  commerco 
of  tho  world,  and  studded  with  islands,  convenient  for 
all  tho  great  purposes  that  the  condition  of  things 
would  call  for,  by  the  construction  of  n  canal  through 
the  isthnms. 

The  isthmus  itself  seems  to  present  no  serii^tis  ob- 
stacle to  science  for  tho  construction  of  a  canal.  The 
whole  extent,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacilic,  is  made 
up  of  swamps,  hills,  and  plains;  and  the  highest  point 
of  land  where  the  railroad  passes  is  not  more  than  286 
feet  above  the  level  of  tho  sea.  On  the  whole  route, 
most  if  not  all  tho  hills  through  which  tho  canal  wouM 
pass  would  be  required  for  embankments  over  the  plains 
and  swamps ;  and  there  are  no  insuperable  obstacles  to 
piercing  the  highest  part,  so  as  conveniently  to  make 
tho  waters  of  tho  Cliagres,  OMspo,  and  Kio  Grande 
available  for  tho  wants  of  a  <  nal.  In  n  climate  less 
unfavorable  to  the  white  man.  the  question  of  "feasi- 
bility" would  not  be  raised,  't  seems  to  bo  conceded, 
from  experience,  that  the  African  race  alone  persist- 
ently lalx>r  in  this  climate.  A  few  thousand  of  free 
blacks  might  bo  obtained  from  the  West  India  Islands ; 
but  this  resource  would  be  inudeciuatr,  as  was  experi- 
enced by  the  o]x!rations  on  the  Panama  Road.  The 
want  of  men  to  lal>or  would  seem  to  be  tho  groat  ob- 
stacle to  tho  successful  accomplishment  of  a  work  of  so 
much  magnitude. 

On  the  Atlantic  sido  tho  canal  would  enter  the  Bay 
of  Aspinwall.  In  approaching  this  point,  it  would 
pass  u  few  miles  from  the  Chagrcs,  on-J  enter  tho  bay 
near  the  River  Mindi.  Here,  it  will  bo  seen,  as  in  the 
Bay  of  Panama,  cxtcnsivo  dredging  for  a  channel  to 
meet  the  deep  water  would  be  necessary.  The  bay 
expands  for  the  distance  of  about  live  miles,  between 
two  headlands,  and  is  open  to  tho  sea.  A  breakwater 
would  lio  necessary  here.  With  such  an  one  as  would 
aflbrd  tho  necessary  protection  against  tho  ocean  swell, 
the  Day  of  Aspinwall,  like  the  Itay  of  Panama,  would 
atford  ample  room  for  tho  commerce  of  Europe  as  well 
as  America ;  and  in  contemplating  these  tv.-o  bays  with 
the  eye  of  a  seaman,  and  in  reference  to  the  great  work 
in  question,  it  would  look  as  though  nature  had  pro- 
vided them  'ir  the  '.'special  convenience  of  man  in  his 
laborious  tm(.jrtaking8  in  the  extension  of  commerce, 
ai:  ^  a  placu  where  all  nations  muy  meet,  in  their  varied 
pursuits  on  the  great  highway  of  the  ocean.  In  a  work 
like  that  of  a  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Durien,  it 
is  to  be  supposed  that  the  requirements  of  con)merce 
and  navigation,  in  its  most  extended  application,  would 
alonu  be  considered ;  and,  taking  this  for  a  standard,  a 
canul  tw  o  hundred  feet  wide  and  thirty  feci  deep  would 
seem  to  be  the  appropriate  dimensions.  With  such  an 
avenue  from  tho  Atlantic,  tho  stormy  and  distant  seas 
of  the  South  would  be  abandoned  by  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  ond  we  should  meet  there  on  neutral  ground, 
jiursning  with  n  common  purpose  the  paths  of  pence 
and  intiusti-y,  which  by  its  means,  we  may  suppose, 
would  ett'ect  a  moral  revolution  such  as  the  world  has 
never  known,  and  surpassing  in  importance  that  which 
would  bo  effiictcd  in  tho  revolution  of  the  commercial 
world. 

Appended  is  a  paper  submitted  by  Colonel  G.  M. 
Tottcn,  containing  dimensions  and  other  data  for  tho 
proposed  ship-caiml  across  tho  Isthmus  of  Panama : 

IHmensiiinii  and  other  Data  of  the  prt^posfd  Ship-Canal 
across  the  Isthmut  of  Panama. — Length  from  shore  to 
shore,  45i  miles.      Length  from  live  fathoms  'voter 
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in  Niivy  Hay,  on  the  Atlantic,  ti>  tlirw  rathomi  wa- 
ter in  I'anania  lUy,  on  thn  I'acitlc,  iXi  mllM.  The 
primn  of  water  to  fw  \Mi  fret  wide  nt  the  Imttoin,  37U 
fe*t  wide  at  imrfuce,  and  111  feci  tieep.  The  locks  to 
lie  4(K)  fc't  ill  cleir  length  of  rhaniliRr,  and  JM)  feet  in 
clear  width.  The  iiummit  level  will  Iw  IftO  feet  al)ove 
mean  tide  of  thu  Atlantic  and  I'arifle  oceann.  The 
eunimit  rut  will  l>c  about  fonr  miles  lon)f.  Th«  deep- 
est cutting;  on  this  level  « ill  he  l.'Mi  feet,  and  avcr- 
aKedcptl.of  theculwllll«'4l)fecf.     TheKlv.  Ten 

yield*  an  ample  iinpp'.y  of  water  for  the  can^  ...  all 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  nummit  level  will  bo  snp- 
pliod  liy  a  feeder  at)Oiit  twenty-four  miles  long,  which 
will  tap  the  Kivcr  ChaRrcs  ahoiit  twenty-one  miles 
aliove  the  town  of  Crnces,  where  the  level  of  th«  river 
Ih  alioiit  one  hundred  and  elghty-flvc  feet  above  mean 
tide,  and  al>oiit  Ihirty-Hve  feet  above  the  summit  level. 
Tlie  cost  of  this  cnnal,  Including  the  requisite  harbor 
iniprovcmunts  ateuch  end,  will  not  exceed  $80,000, (MM). 
— CoMMfinoBK  VAVUiiT^a'tHe/iortlotJieJVari/  PffHtrl- 
/iitfU,  I'nitihl  Slates,  l«<57. 

The  following  figures  will  show  the  comparative  dis- 
tanc«?»  (Vom  New  York  to  San  Francisco  of  the  fonr 
routes,  exclusive  of  the  land  travel : 
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The  several  transit  distances,  and  the  total  <Ratiinci't> 
from  New  York  to  ban  Francisco,  iiro  shown  by  tliefol- 
lowiiig  table: 
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Papal  State*.  This  portion  of  Italy  comprises 
nn  area  of  17,910  square  miles,  and  contained  in  IhM) 
a  population  of  !l,0<t»>,771  inhabitants.  The  cliief  pro- 
ductions of  tlie  Papal  States  are  wheat,  niairo,  pulse, 
hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  tobacco.  There  are  numerous 
mines  of  iron,  lead,  sulphur,  alum,  vitriol,  and  other 
volcanic  product* :  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  sul- 
phur mines  near  Rimini,  they  arc  unprixlurtive.  The 
quantity  of  this  article  annually  manufactured  amoants 
to  about  8  IjOOO,©"*!)  pounds.  The  manufactures  of  the 
Papal  States  comprise  silks,  leather,  gloves,  paper,  mu- 
sicnl  strings,  iron  and  glass  ware,  a  few  cotton  goods 
(at  Rome),  crape  and  sausages  (at  lloiogna>,  and  conl- 
ape,  soap,  cream  of  tartar,  and  pine.  Thirc  is  no  di- 
rect irnde  between  the  I'liited  Snies  and  the  I'apal 
Stales — the  latter  deriving  their  supplies  of  ration, 
sugar,  cotfee,  cocoa,  rum,  etc..  from  the  ports  of  tJenoa 
and  Trieste.  The  foreign  commerce  of  these  states  is 
conducted  chief  y  through  the  por»8  of  Ancona  and 
Civita  Vecihia — the  former  with  the  western  shores 
of  I  he  Adriatic,  and  the  latter  with  the  Mediterra- 
nean ports.  The  celebrated  Roman  cement  is  export- 
ed from  the  poi-t  of  (Mviia  Vecchia. 

Foreign  TrnHf. — [n  IS.W,  the  I'oreign  trade  of  Anco- 
na represent'  cl  ji4,  IC-1,000,  viz..  Imports,  |i2,!l7fi,<K)0  ; 
experts,  (!,-i8«i,<KKt.  This  trade  was  dixtributed  be- 
tween .VuHtria,  Kngland,  and  its  dependencies  in  Eu- 
rope, thcw  countries  appropriating  mor<>  than  three, 
fourths  of  the  whole.  During  the  samo  year  (h<i  for- 
ef.m  trade  of  Civita  Vecchia  amounted  to  >3,8'J1,1)'J8  ; 
viz.,  import.s,  t2,y'.2y,31 1  ;  cxptirts,  $8y.>,(;H.  The 
countries  participating  in  this  trade  were  France,  Sar- 
dinia, Kngland,  Holland,  and  the  Two  iiicilies.  The 
whole  foreign  commerce  of  the  I'apal  Stales  in  1850 
amounted  to  $19,208,080 ;  and  in  iH.^1  to  t'.?0.i:>4,'.'40. 
-MI  for<.ign  vessels  are  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
roasting  trade  of  the  Slates  on  the  payment  of  the  fol- 


lowing dues:  A  chorage,  on  Kr.!nch,  Austrian,  nnd 
American  vessels,  thro«  bijocehi  per  ton — about  three 
cents.  Foreign  vessels  putting  into  harbor,  either  for 
anchorage  or  through  stress  of  weather,  pay  half  of  tlio 
aliove-naniHl  duty. — iS««  lTAi,r. 

Cltitranre  Oult/. — For  each  vessel  of  from  1  to  Hg 
tons,  ten  bi^occhl  (ten  cents) ;  and  for  1 60  tons  and  ur,. 
wani,  twenty  bi^occhl  (twenty  cents).  No  vessels  m- 
Joy  an  exemption  from  tho  custom-house  duties  on 
imports  and  exports.  These  duties  have  recently  un- 
dergone several  reductions,  applicable  chiefly  lo  arti- 
cles of  necessity ;  on  articles  of  luxury,  in  which  sugar 
is  included,  the  duties  have  been  proportionably  raisel. 
— Cammrrrial  Rtlatiotu  of  the  Vniini  Nliilfn. 

Paper  (tier,  and  l)u.  /'optrr;  Fr.  I'ltpier;  It.  Cnrin' 
Sp.  I'apal ;  Hnss.  Utimoffai  l.nl.CkiirIa;  Arab.  Kiir 
Pers.  Kagknii).  This  hijfhly  useful  subrtance  i.« 
every  one  knows,  thin,  flexllde,  of  different  colors,  but 
most  commonly  white,  being  used  for  writing  and 
printing  upon,  and  for  various  other  purposes.  It  {,, 
manufactured  of  vegetable  matter  reduced  to  a  sort  of 
pulp.  Tho  term  paper  is  derived  from  the  lirwk 
word  rrmri'fKH:,  pnpt/ni),  the  name  of  the  plant  on 
the  inner  bark  of  which  (fiher,  ftlli^o^,  whence  our 
word  hcot)  tho  ancients  used  to  write.  I'a|)er  is  made 
up  into  f/itrtf,  qiiirtf,  and  rinoM,  each  quire  consistinp 
of  twenty-four  sheets,  and  each  ream  of  twenty  quin.3. 

/lutnnml  Sketch  of  I'rtper.  Difftrinc*  between  an- 
cient nnd  mndem  Paper. — Some  of  those  leiirnod  nml 
ingenious  persons  who  have  investigated  tlic  nrls  of 
the  ancient  world  have  expressed  their  surprise  iliat 
tho  (irecks  and  Konians,  though  they  posrcs.scd  an  iin- 
inensc  number  of  books,  nnd  approached  very  near  to 
printing  in  the  stamping  of  words  and  letters,  and  sim- 
ilar devices,  should  not  have  discovered  the  art ;  tlie 
Hrst  rudo  attempts  at  typography  tieing  sufficienlly 
obvious,  though  much  time  nnd  contrivance  have  lieen 
required  to  bring  the  process  to  its  present  slate  of 
perfection.  Hut  they  should  rather,  ptrliaps,  have 
wondered  that  the  more  civilized  nations  of  antiquity 
did  not  invent  paper,  an  invention  which,  it  may  easi- 
ly be  shown,  necessarily  precede  thot  of  printing. 
Uiit  tills  was  an  excoedingly  difficult  task  :  the  more 
so,  that  the  vast  importance  of  paper  could  not  lie  sp. 
preciateil,  or  even  Imagined,  till  after  it  had  Ih-ph  gen- 
einlly  introduced.  At  first,  the  memory  of  important 
evci'ts  appears  to  have  been  handed  down  by  inscrip. 
lions  cnt  on  rocks,  pillars  of  stone  or  marble,  and  the 
walls  of  edifices;  and  this  primitive  usage  i.i  still  re. 
taiued  in  the  monuments  In  our  churches  am!  renie- 
teries.  In  n  later,  though  still  very  remoto  ago,  men 
were  occiistomed  to  write  upon  portable  surfaces  of  va- 
rious kinds.  Every  body  knows  that  the  I»ecnloguc 
was  w  ritten  upon  tables  of  stone ;  and  Joshua  wriilo  a 
copy  of  the  law  upon  the  like  materials. — ,/onA,  c.  viil.. 
V.  82.  The  Greeks  nnd  Romans  engraved  laws,  trral- 
ies,  contracts,  and  other  inii>ortanf  documents,  mi  pliips 
of  brass  ;  and  it  is  slated  (bat  a  fire  which  broke  onl  in 
the  cupitol,  in  the  reign  of  Vcspn.«ion,  con.Miniod  nlme 
ilOOO  such  broii/c  muniments.  —  A'lmienu  Iniilr  ih 
/Hpluniati(pte,  i.  l.M .  Hut  exclusive  of  plates  of  tlii< 
sort,  which  were  necessarily  inconvenient,  costly,  ami 
quite  unlit  for  ordinary  use,  thin  and  llexiblo  plates  of 
lead  and  other  metals  (./o/i,  c.  xix.,  v.  2.1,  21),  lliin 
picci's  of  W(M)d,  skins,  parchment,  linen,  nnd  a  variety 
"f  Hiinllar  substances,  were  used  in  writing.  (Iieapi  r 
materials,  such  os  the  Icav  nnd  bark  of  trees,  palms, 
etc.,  were  also  used  from  a  verj'  remote  period  for  llie 
some  purpose  ;  Iiiit  leaves  (xuf>Tai,rharltr)  biding,  wlioii 
drv,  apt  to  split  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres,  it  wa« 
found  to  lie  ncccssarv,  in  preparing  them  fur  wrhinp. 
to  glue  them  together,  so  that  the  fibres  ini:,'ht  crow 
each  other  in  opp"«ile  directions.  The  texture  of  Itic 
leaf,  or  sheet,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  is  llius  ^rreally 
strengthened;  and  when  it  iias  liecn  snioolhed,  |iol- 
islied,  and  fitted  for  use,  it  is  less  inconvenient  finil 
better  loiikiu!;  than    might    be   supposed.      8iieli,  in 
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fact,  li  the  principle  on  which  the  paper  of  the  anolonts 
was  formed.  This,  however,  which  was  called  Charta 
Kgmtiacn,  from  the  place  of  its  manufucluro,  did  not 
consist  of  leaves,  but  of  tlie  Inner  hark  of  the  famous 
rted  or  rush,  the  Cyptnu  Papyrut,  found  along  the 
banks  of  the  Nile,  or  rather  in  the  pools  and  ditches 
which  comninnlcato  with  the  river.  The  ancients  ap- 
plied this  useful  plant  to  an  immense  variety  of  pur- 
notii'» ;  hut  here  wo  shall  only  notice  that  from  which 
it  lm'<  iio(|uired  an  immortality  of  renown.  The  inner 
bnrli  having  Ixicn  divided  by  a  needle  or  other  sharp 
instrument  into  very  thin  and  broad  layers  or  llla- 
nicnts,  portions  of  these  were  placed  side  iiy  side  lon- 
iritudiually,  and  glued  together  at  the  ends;  another 
portion  l>e'ing  glued  cross-wise  on  the  backs  of  the  lat- 
ter to  give  the  page  tho  requisite  strength.  Pliny 
and  other  writers  have  descrilHid  the  process  (//i»<. 
Xiit.  lilt.  xiii.  c.  11,  12,  I!)),  which  has  been  further 
elucidated  by  Hardouin  and  other  commentators.  But 
tho  fullest  and  abl"9t  discussion  of  this  curious  subject 
U  contained  in  the  very  learned  and  clalnirate  work, 
the  A'cuceoM  Tr,i'Ui  de  /Uplomatiijue  (I.  p.  4-18-524), 
where  the  most  interesting  particulars  respecting  the 
hlstnrv  and  manufacture  of  papyrus,  as  well  as  of  the 
L'reate'r  number  of  the  other  writing  materials  used  in 
aiitiiinilyi  l><ive  been  collected  and  set  in  the  clearest 
point  of  view. — See  also  tho  Dictionnaire  Diplimitique 
of  Uc  Vaines,  art.  Pavikr,  li.  165-174.  Bruce  ha.s 
given  a  summary  of  the  authorities  in  tho  seventh  vol- 
ume of  the  octavo  edition  of  his  Travels ;  and,  not  sat- 
isHcd  with  thi!<,  he  attempted  to  make  paper  from  thu 
papyrus,  in  which,  not  being  very  successful,  he  im- 
putes Ids  failure  to  errors  in  the  statements  of  Pliny ; 
not  reflecting  that,  had  he  endeavored,  trusting  to 
written  directions,  without  experience  and  traditional 
art,  tu  muke  modern  paper,  or  even  a  pair  of  shoes,  he 
would  most  probably  have  been  equally  infelicitous. 
E^ypt  enjoyed  for  a  lengthened  period  a  natural  mo- 
nopoly of  this  valuable  article,  and  even  attempted,  in 
anticipation  of  a  later  policy,  by  prohibiting  the  growtli 
of  the  papyrus,  except  in  certain  localities,  and  limit- 
ing its  supply,  tu  sell  its  produce  at  an  artilicially  en- 
hanced price  I — Ameiliion,  Commerce  Ja  Kyijptuiu,  p. 
2;i»i.  Hut  this  policy  ceased  on  tho  conquest  of  Kgypt 
liy  the  Komans,  who,  having  imported  the  plant  into 
Koine,  succeeded  in  preparing  from  It  a  very  superior 
article.  Pliny  enumerates  tlio  various  kinds  of  |>aper, 
from  tlie  coarsest,  which  was  used,  like  our  brown  pa- 
per, for  packing,  to  the  most  expensive  and  llncst. 
The  latter,  which  was  made  of  tho  innermost  lilaments, 
was  of  a  snowy  whiteness  ;  an<l  when  properly  dressed 
and  polished,  was  easily  written  upon.  Tho  consump- 
tion was  verj'  considerable ;  and  being,  after  the  foun- 
dation of  Alexandria,  principally  made  in  thot  city,  it 
formed  an  important  article  in  her  commerce,  and  fur- 
nished employment  for  many  workmen  and  much  cap- 
ital. Flavius  Vopiscus  relates  that,  in  the  third  cen- 
tury, the  tyrant  Firmus  used  to  say  there  was  so  much 
paper  there,  and  so  large  n  quantity  of  the  gluo  or  size 
used  in  its  preparation,  that  he  could  maintain  an 
army  witli  it ;  "  Tantum  hahume  de  rharliii,  ut  piiblice 
siTjie  dicertt,  exercitum  le  alere  pos$e  jynpyri  et  ffluliiw." 
We  may  doubt  whether  the  value  of  the  poper  nt  pres- 
ent lielongiiig  to  any  single  city  would  do  the  like. 
t'harta  t't/i/pliaca  is  verj-  ancient,  having,  notwith- 
standing tlie  assertion  of  Varro  and  Pliny  to  the  con- 
trary {Hist.  Xat.  lib.  xiii.  cap.  11),  been  in  common 
use  long  l»efore  tho  ago  of  Alexander.  This  is  evident 
from  the  statement  of  Herodotus,  who,  though  he  lived 
about  a  century  before  that  conqueror,  tells  us  that  in 
former  times,  when  papyrus  was  scarce,  the  lonians 
wrote  on  tho  skins  of  goats  and  sheep,  and  that  tliat 
practice  continued  to  be  customary  among  several  bar- 
barous nations. — Lib.  v.  cop.  68. 

Though  white,  smooth,  durable,  and  not  ill  adapted 
for  writing,  ancient  paper  was  not  suited  for  the  print- 
i-'r;  by  reason  of  tlic  closeness  of  tho  grain,  it  would 


not  have  received  the  ink  from  types  morn  kindly  than 
shavings  of  wood,  and  such  like  materials;  and  its 
texture  was  so  very  brittle  that  it  would  have  shivered 
to  pieces  under  the  press.  It  was,  in  truth,  an  inartl- 
ticlal  mats  ("  vitcfra  niiea  viirntium  herbarum"),  no 
great  Invention  or  ingenuity  being  discovered  in  its 
preparation.  Hodyn  paper,  on  tho  other  ht,nd,  is 
wholly  artillcial;  and  the  contrivances  for  its  manu- 
facture are  marvulous  alike  for  the  sagacity  evinced  In 
their  design  and  their  practical  efficiency.  Like  the 
paper  of  antiquity,  it  is  formed  of  tho  Hlamcnts  of  va- 
rious sorts  of  vegetable  substances,  derived  principally 
fh>m  the  tearing  to  pieces  or  pounding  co'ton  and  lin- 
en rags,  and  similar  materials,  mi.xed  w!th  water. 
This  process  is  called  beating  them  into  pulp ;  and 
when  examined  with  a  microscope,  the  Hoating  fila- 
ments are  found  to  be  well  fitted  for  adhering  togeth- 
er, being  jagged  and  rough,  and  mixed  in  every  possi- 
ble way,  A  portion  of  this  mixture  or  pulp  being, 
when  properly  prepared,  poured  upon  moulds  or  sieves 
of  flno  woven  wire,  the  water  is  drained  off,  and  the 
suspended  fibres  falling  to  tho  bottom,  form  a  layer  or 
sheet,  which,  being  consolidated  by  pressure  and  dried, 
becomes  paper,  its  strength  and  goodness  depending, 
of  course,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  quality  of  tho 
rag  or  other  material  of  which  it  is  made.  Paper 
used  to  be  manufactured  by  dipping  sieves  or  frames 
into  the  pulp,  the  portion  of  filaments  so  lifted  up 
forming  the  sheet  of  ]>apcr.  But  tho  application  o' 
rotary  motion  to  the  manufacture  has  eflectcd  a  total 
change  in  the  mode  in  which  it  was  carried  on :  in- 
stead of  dipping  tho  sieves  or  frames  into  the  cistern 
of  pulp,  a  circular  wob,  or  round  towel  of  woven  wire, 
revolves  horizontally  under  'he  vessel  (technically 
called  tho  vat),  receives  the  deposit,  conveys  it  away, 
and,  by  an  adjustment  of  extraordinarj-  delicacy,  trans- 
fers It  uninjured,  though  ns  fragi'e  as  a  wet  cobweb, 
to  a  similar  revolving  towel  of  felt;  thus  an  endless 
web  of  paper  is  spun,  as  long,  nt  least,  as  the  machine 
continues  to  move  and  pulp  is  supplied, 

Tho  pervious  and  spongy  texture  of  paper  make  it 
rfcuUily  imbil)e  and  retain  the  ink  impressed  on  it  by 
types  in  printing,  and  by  the  pen  in  writing;  its  tough- 
ness hinders  it  from  being  easily  torn  ;  and,  in  a  well- 
bound  book,  under  favorable  circum.stanccs,  its  dura- 
tion is  indefinite,  and,  for  all  practical  jiurposcs,  etern- 
al! It  is  true  that  legal  documents  are  sometimes 
written  or  printed  on  parchment,  which  is  less  liable 
to  bo  torn  or  injured  by  rubbing ;  the  luxury  of  typog- 
raphy occasionally,  also,  exhildts  a  few  impressions  of 
a  splendid  work  upon  vellum;  and  it  is  further  true 
that  these  substances  were  used  for  writing  upon  by 
the  ancients ;  but  they  are  necessarily  expensive,  and 
tho  cost  of  either  far  exceeds  the  means  of  the  great 
majority  of  book  buyers — so  that  it  would  be  altogeth- 
er unprofitable  to  cast  types,  to  construct  jirosscs,  ond 
to  incur  the  various  and  heavy  charges  of  nn  establish- 
ment for  printing,  unless  we  possessed  a  cheaper  ma- 
terial on  which  to  prinf.  Almost  all  the  more  ancient 
and  valuable  existing  Greek  ond  Latin  manuscripts 
are  written  either  on  porchment  or  vellum,  but  gener- 
ally on  the  latter.  It  is  singular,  however,  that  while 
such  is  the  case,  all  or  almost  oil  tho  very  old  charters 
and  diplomas  arc  written  on  papyrus.  Indeed,  the 
learned  autliors  of  the  \ouveau  Tniiti  de  Diphmntiqiie 
affirm  that  no  parchment  charter  has  been  discovered 
anterior  to  tho  sixth  century. 

It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established  that  paper, 
fabricated  like  that  now  in  use,  of  cotton  and  other 
vegetable  materials,  and  of  silk,  has  hem  manufac- 
tured in  China  from  a  very  remote  ep<i'  -Xoiireaii 
Traill  de  Diphimatxque.  The  Aral)  liislorinns  state 
that  similar  paper  was  manufactured  in  Mecca  in  the 
beginning  of  tlie  eighth  century  (AsDnKs,  Oriynie  e 
Prngresai  fT  Ogni  I.etternlura,  and  OinnoN',  ix.  379); 
and  most  probably  the  mode  of  its  production  was  then 
also  known  to  the  Greeks.     It  appi'ars  to  have  licen 
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YItf.  'At  otlwr-retpcoM'  the  «lMnge  w«<ild  htte'  be«n  of 
little  praetliMfi  Impwtalic*.  then  kM  tektMfai«ly  ftiw 
p«n«ns  in  iHdi*,  u  eoin))an(d  with  tfaOM  In  EhglMid 
and  iMo«r  EuitopMn  cMirtriM,  <wko  'wAtil4'h«ve'  nut- 
fci«d  liya  fallihtbe  vaIworiimH«y('«AA((*wehiiiMnt 
Maldhftve  reddllytodeinnlficd  t(Mlf'(»r  aiiy  loM  it 
MigtitthM«b]>  lMV<if«<»rM. '  AfltrthcraubMltlitttm  of 
gbld  fbr  (ilver  will  also  ba  pmkab^  bfonghi  about  by 
UBlng^Mcoins'oriMa  valnathanforhiari^.  '  Inmo*t 
<*aunttin«,  for  axam^,  goM  miKbt  be  advantageoatly 
«oiti«d  itlto  oM^ollar  pibcM.  It  wonid  be  inconvan^ 
Mot,  perhaps,  to  inAre  goM  'ooiok  inirtltt  l«m  than  thik ; 
but  of  Mila  talue  'their  ampleytiient  would'be  benaflcioll 
^•'weil  by  aconOniiEing  the  Wa  of  Mver  as  by  thair 
heit^  mora  eouvauiant  and  aaiily  cairied  about. 

The  lessened  demand  for  silver  in  Europe  and  the 
United  Statast  and  the  greater  demand  for  it  in  India, 
nrtting  ont  ef  the  drcumstanoea  liew  and  previeurfy 
a«lTerted  to,  have  eontribnted  to  that  immensa  axper- 
tation  of  silver  to  tho  East'to  wMeh  we  have  ahehdy 
call  Hi  the  readorti  attanifon.'U«t  there  are  no  satls- 
fkclory  reasons  forthinking',  WlHeksaomaftesh' changes 
take^laM  In  the  drcutastanoea  wsder  which  goldand 
silver  are  y^rodaced,  that  this  exporution  of  silver  will 
be  Of  long  continuance.  '  It  ia  dItttaH,  indeed,  to'«ny 
how  great  a  quantity  ofril^r  might  be  imported  into 
India  without  sensibly  alKcttng  its  value  there;  bat 
the  increase  of  its  value  in  Kurspe,  arising  fW>m  thu 
diminntfon  of  its  Supply,  wtt{«V^ntutlly  hinder  Ms 
belnj^senidgewlierB.'      .if  .■.•:'!  i .-. 

Hm  apprehensions  thatwerefbrmei'ly  sovery  pteta- 
'lent,  even  among  those  who  shonid  have  known  bet- 
ter, ih  regard  to  an  immediate  and  hesivy  fall  in  th\> 
value'  of  gold  have  now  in  great  measure  subsfdMl. 
It  appMM  to  be  now  pretty  generally  admitted  that 
if  a  fall  should  take  place,  it  wfll  only  manHtoet  itself 
by  slow  degrees ;  and  this  cOnclution  would  appear  to 
bo  pretty  Well  founded. 

The  supplies  of  gold  from  Austrklia  hare  ftillen  off 
veiV  greatly  •ttt<>BlflS2.  Ihproof  nf  this  we  suiijoiu  a 
'statement  by  Mh  KhidI,  of  Hetboui     ,  showing  the 
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Now  suppoetnglhat  the  snppliea  from  the  gold  fields 
of  Xew  8oath  Wales  and  other  parts  raised  tlie  total 
produce  of  Australian  gold  in  1H64  to  $<>0,000,000,  still 
that  would  ho  little  mora  than  half  the  estimated  proil- 
ucc  (4i»5,O0<),000)  of  1862;  a  deollne  which  would  go 
far  to  check  any  downward  temlane>',  if  such  tht^  ^v«re, 
in  the  value  of  gold.  It  is  affirmed,  indeed,  in  eom- 
rmniioations  from  Victoria,  that  the  produce  of  the  gold 
fields  In  the  ourrent  year  (18.V>)  will  exceed  tlieir  prod- 
uce in  1854.  This,  however,  is  douiitful ;  bat  suppos- 
ing it  to  ha  the  case,  and  that  their  prodnoe  should 
anionnt  to  990,000,000,  still  that  would  l>a  nearly 
((26,000,000  below  its  amount  in  IMS.  And  thongh  it 
bo  quite  tmpossilile  to  say  whether  the  yield  of  tho 
carrcnt  year  (in*!))  is  destined  to  increase  or  fall  off  In 
time  to  come,  our  anticipations  are  rather  In  fhvor  of 
a  decline,  llie  great  excitement  of  the  gold  fields  has 
already  pretty  well  subsided,  both  in  Australia  and 
California.  They  are  found  to  be  a  lottery  with  many 
^^at  prises,  but  in  which  notwithstanding  the  Idanki* 
very  largely  predominate.  The  prohaliility,  indeed, 
seems  to  bo  that  the  dp|NMits  of  stream  gold  will  in  no 
lengthened  period  lie  comparatively  exhausted;  and 
that  gold  in  future  will  have  to  he  principally  obtained 
by  the  crushing  of  quartx  rocks,  an  employment  which 
it  rarely  found  to  be  productive  of  more  than  ordinary 
profits.  Tho  lapply  of  silver  (yam  Mexico  is  now 
(IRM)  supposed  to  amount  to  from  9t>*i000,000  to 
WO.OOO.OOO  n  year.     On  the  other  linnd,  however,  the 


snpfily  or  the!  pteeioas  metalt'flrom  Rusalahaa  >dBi> 

ertasodi  •"■"••■■■'■  ■■■'■'  ••■  '  ' .',"•■  ,;i.i 

On  tha  whbia,  It  «pay  be  ooocMett  tMt  at  pirtsent  no 
docHne^aaM  IM  Mp*ot*^  it'  ^  vahte  of;tli«  preMous 
metal*.  Oft  (hai  contrary,) 'M'inoreasOitif  thair  ^-idue 
woald  eaeni  tw  ba'morit  pntbaUei  '  MoA  likely,  howev>. 
ei\  itwili  aoatfnueabsat  ttattanary 'till  M  begins  to  be 
(hlMenoed'by  soma  new  combinlitiwa  ofcircumstanveg. 
'^Se4  mfiele  VtnctBi  Refer  »lio>  to  OaLiroRXiA', 
Omit),  B>iHfKa,>CoiNAOR;  also  J^aatcrs'iMajMcm.^,  volti 
iH^(tho  laalasiay  on  the  sulijeot'by'BiiiBOM  H  vaiaflLtirX 
tvi  V^vi;  <viii  'ViU'.  Ixi  X.  xi.  Xii;;  Xbw  York;  1648^180;. 

P»eM&^w    Bte  lt»vKA»ak.      "m '-'^i  n  <,,;' ^i 

RMM,  tha  iPrtnttngr.  This  great  leni^iie  Was  of 
nide  odattrottttott  ftom  the  period  of  the  disdovtry  of 
the  art  of  printing,' up  to  the  closeiof  th»  Itith  century, 
when  manylmpiaveawnts  weiw  madei  William  (;ax- 
loa^  a  meroer  of  Iwn^on,  had  a  prMa  set  ap  at  West- 
minsterj  1471 .— Btowk's  CtirmMei  The  Earl  «f  8taU- 
hope'a  presses  were  in  general  use  In  1806.  The  print- 
ing-machine was  invented  by  Koenig  in  1811,  and 
A^plegath^  followsd.  The  Columbian  press  of  Cly- 
mer  was  produced  in  1814;  and  the  Albion  press,  an 
Improvement  on  this  last,  came  into  use  a  <bw  years 
after.  Printing  by  inaans  of 'Steam-maohineryiras 
first  execated  in  England  at  the  Timti  office,  London, 
on  Monday,  November  28, 1814.  Cowplir's  ahd  Apple- 
gath's  roller*  for  distributing  the  ink  upon  tlie  types 
irere  bt^uglit  Into  use  in  1817:  V4st  Improvements 
have'  been  mad*  (<l<  the  United  States  wlihiti  a  few 
years,  both  Hi'  hmkd  and  steam  presses.  The  most 
oelehratad  mamifiicturera  probably  are  Ki  Hee  ft  Co.. 
of  New  York.  Their  largest  presses  for  new8)>aper8 
are  capable  efthtowing  off  over '20,000  sheets  per  hour, 
which  is  so  much  in  advance  of  ooy  presses  in  Europe 
that  they  ha  ve  supplied  orders  iVoni  Paris.  The  prensos 
of  8cth  Adams  &  C<o.,  of'  Uoston,  are  perhaps  the  best 
in  the  world  for  book  printing.     Het  attkk  HoOkh. 

Press-gang,  the  name  given  in  England  to  a  de- 
tachment of  seAinen,  who  (under  the  ronnliand  of  a 
lieutenant)  are  empowemd^  in  time  of  war,  to  tnl^e  nny 
ssa^aring  men,  and  oblige  them  to  serve  on  bourd  tlic 
klngV  ships.  ' 

Pram  of  Hi-i?.,  atgnifles  as  ranch  sail  as  the  then 
stata  of  tha  wind,  etc.,  will  permit  a  ship  to  carry. 

Prloes.'  By  the  price  of  a  commodity  is  niriiht  its 
value  estimated  in  money,  or  simply  the  i|uantity  of 
money  (br  which  it  will  exchange.  'Fhe  prlra  of  a  com- 
modity risea  when  it  fetches  more,  and  falls  when  it 
fetches  less  money. 

1.  /Vice  nfJWily-pro^HMd' Commoditiit.— 'Thu  ex- 
changeable value  of  commodities — that  is,  fliejr  |)owcr 
of  exchanging  for  or  buying  other  oomnioditics— de- 
pends, at  any  given  period,  partly  on  tSie  companiti\t! 
faoility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the  relation 
of  tho  supply  and  demand.  If  any  two  or  moro  com- 
modities respectively  required  tho  same  outlay  o.' cap- 
ital and  laltor  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  If  the  sup- 
ply of  each  were  acljusted  exactly  according  to  the  ef- 
ibctual  demand  —  that  is,  were  they  all  in  sufficient 
abamlance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  tho  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon  tliem,  and  the 
ordinary  rale  of  profit  at  the  time— thny  would  each 
fetch  the  same  price,  or  exchange  for  the  same  ([iinntlly 
of  any  other  commodity.  But  If  any  single  comuiorlity 
should  happon  to  require  less  or  more  ciipital  and  labor 
for  its  production,  while  tho  ijuantity  r«iidrcd  to  pro- 
duce the  others  continued  stationary,  its  value,  as  cam- 
pared  with  them,  would,  in  the  first  case,  fall :  and  In 
the  second,  rise;  and,  supposing  tho  cost  of  Its  produc- 
tion not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased  by  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  demand,  and 
oonversely.  Hot  it  is  of  importance  to  bear  In  mind 
that  all  variations  of  price  arising  from  any  dispropor- 
tion in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  commuditiea  a» 
may  be/^tly  prodncid  in  imlffinile  quantiHei  are  tern- 
ptrnry  only ;  while  these  that  are  occasioned  by  changes 
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gSftSfSr  jf>W"»M>««ficMi<Wf,*  ,tnMi«fl»  fJipUi  lUw  prke 
«f)d^,clii)rti|  ,<);it^l}np«|ji>g  t>l||^;^lJ(,ft»biOtt#IWB«- 
^l|^,l>)^  ^fife  to,fpqtii)u^  iU,{>i|c4.ifn(il4!not  |)wn«- 
liently  y)»5jtj,  CvK  itWw.iVJli*  prexlflu»lyi))WMiufiM;ti«wl 

PTJS<i  wouH  ^IJA 1^^  j|t#,vI4  ^?y«l  1  r ,  Hen«p4lwi  iinport- 
I^)t9p,f^,4^t||)git||ihiqg|(>ftnr<«q,»  vairtatMm  ofipfifle 

(iirQifWi^JMi«%Tr#\H^>for  «^>ff  p^,  »s  *  <l«fiewnt  b«nvwt 
■TVi^^.,fi  wrJ!»M9n.<Hi«W>W>*4.  hy  »op>fl  change  in  tbo 
|iv;|it|i^9r9ri\i<:K|pp.  In  :^  f(»n>er,caa«,  price*  will,  »t 
II|0,4if^llt  j^iaod.iit^y^rt  tO;  tbqir  old  leyel  j  in  th«  l«t- 
tfit  ti^^  VfW>Ml<i«.wjJU,bp  JU^UJMI-  i  Whflu  UtejirtcAol  a 
ff«9;iy,ptvid*(Wt4(«»"nipp4i»y  «*w  o?  Mi»,  wwb  varjmiwi 
tna.Y  8v^l«a4y ,  be  oqcmionwi^QitkAr,  by . woiething ,  Rf- 
%ti»>g,  Itfl  valijfl,  oi;,bjvK>nw<l»}ngiai«otiBg,tbfl  viiuo 
of;mi9ifey,  JBuVvItea  jbliegeMfraUty  of  cpniinodiUes 
rise,  or  4lit,  tl)e  |i|ir  pmnmptiai^  js  Uat  itiie  ^bange  Js 
mut  ii>.  tiiltffl,  ibHlt4p^WP  -wwfly  jw»t>»  wbi«b  tii«y  «te 
cpinpwr^,  ,^bi»Sfi»»oJMiPn  A»?  >«*,  how*yer,  apply  in 
f,\\  canes ;.  ai4  ifcei  beUflV9>th»^im0^  itart  of  that  fall  iii 
the  price  .«|tcowiQ^i(iea,,wbi«ll;fraat«)(«n  place  »inae 
tbp  peace,  aaAwbi^b,  kaa  bwnw.  generally  aacribed  to 
a  riseiiu:  ihe  valine  of  nipn^,  oocaaione4  by  e  dediuoiin 
the  pn>il)f9tiyenw  of  th«  ntiiwf,iba8  been  oaasc4  by 
the  iMcni^d px9lll^ctiy;e^ew,<^ip4u8txy,  arUlngfrom 
;the  abvVM°mvf  PPPref)*iye  r«9tiqau>f9.oa  commerce^  tho 
WepinS  of  a«waad;iA«^  abuvclfJM  source  «f  auppjy, 
an4,th^d|9<^vi^ry 9f  n«w  in^naand improved  metliods 

IwwQVi^ri  qfitha  cominodUieftnotr  alluded  to, .there  iaa 
<an#idfMbV>  •fiass  vthoaa  producere  or  holders  enjoy 
either  aH,<lJwW«'«  «  f^partiaf  monopoly  of  the  aupply. 
Wheitau^;i8  tbio  case,  pricea  idepeAil  entirety  or  prin- 
cipally 00  the  proportion  betwaea  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  are  npt  liable  to  be  influenced,  or  only  in  a 
Mcoudary  degree,  by  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 
Antique  statues  and  genu) ;  tho  pictures  of  tbe  great 
Blasters;  wiqes.  of  a  pecnliar  flavor,  produced  in  small 
quantities,  in  particular  situations;  and  a  few  othsr 
articles,  exist  undsr  what  may  be  called  absolutemo- 
nopolies;  their  supply  can  not  be  increased;  and  their 
pric9  must,  therefor*,  depend  entirely  on  the  competi- 
tion of  those  wb)  may  wish  to  buy  them,  without  be- 
ing in  the  slightest  degree  influenced  by  the  cost  of 
their  production.  Mfnopolieaare  sometimes  establish- 
ed by  law ;  as  vhm  the  power  to  supply  the  market 
with  a  particular  article  is  made  over  to  one  individual 
or  society  of  individuals,  without  any  limitation  of  the 
price  at  which  it  may  l>e  sold ;  which,  of  course,  enables 
tbuEd  poasessed  of  the  monopoly  to  oxaot  the  highest 
price  for  it  that  the  competition  of  the  buyers  will  af- 
ford, though  such  price  may  exceed  the  coat  of  produc- 
tion in  any  conceivable  degree.  Monopolies  of  this 
sort  used  to  be  common  in  England,  particolarly  'm  tho 
roign  of  £Iixabeth;  but  th^y  were  finally  abolished  by 
the  famous  aot  of  tho  21  Jao.  I>  o.  3— an  act  which,  by 
establishing  the  freeiiom  of  competition  in  all  busi- 
nesses carried  on  at  home,  lias  been  productive  of  tbe 
grcatost  advantage. — Ste  Monoi-olv.  The  com  laws 
establish  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  supply  of  Groat 
Uritain  with  corn  in  (ivor  of  the  agriculturists;  but, 
as  competition  is  carried  to  as  groat  rji  extent  in  agri- 
oulturo  as  in  any  other  Imsiness,  this  monopoly  does 
not  enable  them  to  obtain  a  higher  price  for  their 
produce  than  is  suflicient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  its 
production,  though,  owing  to  the  peculiar  oircumsUncos 
under  which  England  is  placed,  this  price  is  higher 
than  tbe  price  in  the  surrounding  countries.  Hence  it 
results  that  the  monopoly  is  injurious  to  tbe  public, 
without  being  of  any  advantage  (o  those  engaged  in 
tbe  business  of  vgricuUure.    Neither,  indeed,  can  it 


b*  truly  said  Iq  ble  ndreantageaaa  tri  thalandlordti  '  Thi 
righta  coBveyMi  by  patents.  souMtimea  fest&blish  a  Tab»> 
^«  monopoly  I  for  ihei^  anitUe  Uw  inventors  of.  im- 
pmred  aietbods  of ipraductlon  to  maintain,  during -tise 
«on(l)biuaiiae  of  tbe  paiaot,:tbe  tprio*  ofthe  ariMe  a*ia 
level  which  magr  bi»*UM:h  bi^eK  4han  is  repaired  to 
atfond  them  the  oEdinwy  rMeofiptOdti  .This  advant- 
age, bowerer,  by  stimidatine  invention^  and  exdting 
to  new  disooverics,  of  which  it  Is  the.  nattral  and  ap> 
pcopriikte  reward,  instead  of  being  iqjnrious,  is  bene- 
.ticial  to  tbe  pubUci  There  ate  also,  partisl  monop«- 
llcj,  depending.  npoB  situation^  coabection,  faehiont  etn. 
7bese  and.  others  inappreciable  drcwnstances  some- 
times .tccasion  a  difierenw.of  SO  per  cf at.. or  "lore.in 
the  piioe  of  the  same  article  in  shops  net  very  distant 
from  each  other.  Generally  speaking,  the  supply  of 
Monopolized  oommodiliea  is  kas.  liable  to  varj-tban  tbe 
aupply  of  tboaewhiohare  freely  produced ;  and  their 
prieaa  are:  commonly  more  steady.  But  there  are  vari- 
ous exociption»  toi  tUs  rule,  and  <6C  these  the  corn  mo- 
nopoly is  onn. '  Tb4  great  rariatioBskt  the  harvestsiof 
pa«ticuIarecmntriea,aBdtbtil!averageeqnalitj-throagb- 
out  the  world,  expases  a  nation  whujh  shuts  foreign  oohi 
out  of  its  ports  to  destructive  vkissitudeB  of  price,  from 
.  which  it  would  ei\)oy  a  oomparative  exemption  were'  the 
ports  open. '  8ometimcB  the  cxpiratun  of  a  monopoljw^t 
patent,  for  example— has  oocasiohed  a  sodden  and  ex- 
traordinary increase  of  supply,  and  consequent  fall  of 
piiM ;  jSBtailing,  of  course,  a  serious  loss  on  the  holders 
of  large  stocks  of  goods,  produced  under  the  monopoly. 
.  8,.JVetp  SoVtrcu  of  Stipflift^lba  eflnsets  on  prieos 
produoed  by  the  opening  afjiewmark«ts,ornewionroes 
of  supply,  ore  fapiiliar  to  every  one.  The  fall  that 
has-'taken  place,  in  the  price  of  pepper,  and  of  most 
soiits  I  «f  commodities  iTought  from  Europe  from  the 
East,:  since  the  opening  of  tbe  trade  in  1614,  is  a  con- 
epicuoas  proof  of  what  is  now  stated; 

4.  Itifluence  qf  War  On  Priees.—The  effect  of' war 
in  obstruoting  the  ordinary  ofaaunels  of  ooromeroial  in- 
tercourse, and  occasioning  extreme  fluctuations  in  the 
supply  and  price  of  commodities,  is  well  knowui  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  latter  part  of  the  French  war 
is,  perhaps,  entitled  to  a  pre<cminence.  England  then 
dealt  with  an  enemy  who  had  extended  his  swby  orer 
moat  part  of  the  Continent ;  and  who  endeavored^  by 
every  means  in  his  power,  to  shut  us  out  of  the  Ckmti- 
nental  markets.  Mr.  Tooke  bos  given,  in  his  elaborate 
and:  valmble  work  on  High  and  Loie  Prices,  a  voriety 
of  details  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  effect  that  the 
regulations  then  adopted  by  the  belligerent  powers  had 
on  prices.  "  Among  the  means," aays  Mr.  Tooke,  "  de- 
vised by  the  ingenuity  and  enterprise  of  adventurers 
to  elude  or  overcome  the  obstacles  presented  by  tbe 
decrees  of  the  enemy,  one  in  particular,  which  was  re- 
sorted to  on  an  extensive  scale,  deserves  mention,  as 
illustrating  in  a  striking  manner  the  degree  in  which 
those  obstacles  wore  calculated  to  increase  tho  cost  to 
tho  consumer.  Several  vessels  laden  with  sugar,  cofiee, 
tobacco,  cotton  twist,  and  other  valuable  commodities, 
were  dispatched  from  England,  at  ver}*  high  rates  of 
freight  and  insurance,  to  Solonica,  where  tho  goods 
were  Isnded,  and  thence  conveyed  on  mules  and  horses 
through  Servla  and  Hungary  to  Vienna,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  distributed  over  Germany,  and  possibly 
into  France.  Thus  it  might  happen  that  tho  inhabit- 
ants of  that  part  of  the  Continent  most  contiguous  to 
this  country  could  not  receive  their  supplies  from  us 
withont  an  expenso  of  conveyance  equivalent  to  what 
it  would  be  if  they  were  removed  to  the  distance  of  a 
sea^voyago  twice  round  the  globe,  but  not  sulject  to 
fiscal  and  political  rogulations."  And  In  consequonco 
of  these,  and  other  causes  of  tho  same  sort,  Mr.  Tooke 
mentions  that  the  price  of  sugar  in  France,  and  other 
parts  of  the  Contbient,  during  the  latter  years  of  tbo 
war,  was  as  high  as  6«.  and  G*.  a  pound ;  that  coft'eo 
rose  to  7».,  indigo  to  18*.,  and  so  on.  But  the  sums 
cliarged  for  freight  and  insurance  were  tho  most  ox- 
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traordinaiy,  Mr.  Tooke  states  that  he  Jias  known  in- 
stances in  wliich  the  license,  freight,  and  other  charges 
on  account  of  a  vessel  of  about  100  tons  burden,  mak- 
ing a  voyage  from  Calais  to  London  and  back,  have 
amounted  to  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  X50,0()0 !  A 
ship,  of  which  the  whole  cost  and  outfit  did  not  amount 
to  £4000,  earned  during  the  latter  period  of  the  war  a 
gross  freight  of  £80,000  on  a  voyage  from  Bordeaux  to 
London  and  l>ack !  The  freight  of  indigo  from  London 
to  the  Continent  does  not  at  present  exceed  1</.  a  pound ; 
whereas  it  amounted,  at  the  period  referred  to,  to  about 
4(.  Gd.—f/igh  and  Low  Pricet,  2d  ed.  p.  212. 

6.  li\Jiuence  ofTaxttom  Priett, — It  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  on  a  topic  so  familiar  to  every  one.  When  a 
tax  is  laid  on  a  commodity,  its  price  necessarily  rises 
in  a  corresponding  proportion ;  for  otiierwise  the  pro- 
ducers would  not  obtain  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit,  and 
would,  of  course,  withdraw  ftrom  the  business.  The 
rise  in  the  price  of  several  of  the  articles  in  the  annex- 
ed table  is  principally  to  t>o  ascribed  to  the  increase  of 
taxation.  These  statements  will  probalily  suffice  to 
give  our  readers  a  general  idea  of  the  principles  which 
determine  the  value  of  commodities.  To  go  deeper 
into  the  subject  would  involve  us  in  discussions  that 
belong  to  political  economy,  and  are  among  the  most 
intricate  in  that  science.  Tlio  influence  of  speculation 
on  prices  must  not,  however,  bo  passed  over  in  a  work 
of  this  sort. 

6.  Influence  of  Speculation  on  Prieei. — It  very  rarely 
happens  that  either  the  actual  supply  of  any  species 
of  produce  in  extensive  demand,  or  the  intensity  of 
that  demand,  can  be  ex&ctjy  measured.  Every  trans- 
action in  which  an  individual  buys  produce  in  order  to 
sell  it  again,  is,  in  fact,  a  speculation.  The  buyer  an- 
ticipates that  the  demand  for  the  article  he  has  pur- 
chased will  be  such,  at  some  future  period,  either  more 
or  less  distant,  that  ho  will  l>e  able  to  dispose  of  it  with 
a  profit;  and  the  success  of  the  speculation  depends,  it 
is  evident,  on  the  skill  with  which  he  has  estimated 
the  circumstances  that  must  determine  the  future  price 
of  the  commodity.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  in  all 
highly  commercial  countries,  whore  merchants  are  pos- 
sessed of  large  capitals,  and  where  they  are  left  to  be 
guided  in  the  use  of  them  by  their  own  discretion  and 
foresight,  the  prices  of  commodities  will  frequently  be 
very  much  influenced,  not  merely  by  the  actual  occur- 
rence of  changes  in  the  accustomed  relation  of  the  sup- 
ply and  demand,  but  l<y  the  anticipation  of  such  changes. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  merchant  to  acquaint^himself 
with  every  circumstance  aflccting  the  particular  de- 
scription of  commodities  in  which  he  deals.  lie  en- 
deavors to  utitain,  by  means  of  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence, the  earliest  and  most  authentic  information  with 
respect  to  evcr>'  thing  that  may  affect  their  supply  or 
dcmaiul,  or  the  cost  of  their  production ;  and  if  ho 
learned  that  the  supply  of  an  article  had  failed,  or  that, 
owing  to  changes  of  fashion,  or  to  the  opening  of  new 
channels  of  commerce,  the  demand  for  it  had  luten  in- 
creased, ho  would  most  likely  Ihj  ulsposed  to  become  a 
buyer,  in  anticipation  of  profiting  l>y  the  rise  of  price, 
which,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  could  hard- 
ly fail  of  taking  place;  or,  if  ho  were  a  holder  of  (he 
article,  lie  would  refuse  to  part  wit'i  it,  unless  for  a 
hi)(hi!r  price  than  bo  would  previously  have  acci'pted. 
If  the  intelligence  received  by  the  merchant  had  been 
of  a  contrary  description — if,  foroxample,  ho  hod  learn- 
ed that  the  article  was  now  produced  with  greater  facili- 
t}-,  or  that  there  was  a  falling  off  in  tho  demand  for  it, 
caused  by  a  change  of  fashion,  or  by  tho  shutting  up 
of  some  of  the  markets  to  which  it  bad  previously  been 
admitted — he  would  have  acted  difl'erently :  in  this  case 
he  would  have  anticipated  a  fall  of  prices,  and  would 
either  have  declined  purchasing  the  article,  except  at 
a  reduced  rate,  or  have  endeavored  to  get  rid  of  it,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  a  holder,  by  offering  it  at  a  lower  price. 
In  conBCi|uenco  of  these  operations,  the  prices  of  com- 
modities, in  dIfVBrent  places  and  periods,  are  brought 


comparatively  near  to  equality.  All  abrupt  transi. 
tions,  from  scarcity  to  abundance,  and  fh>m  abundance 
to  scarcity,  are  avoided ;  an  excess  in  one  case  is  made 
to  balance  a  deficiency  in  another,  and  the  supply  is 
distributed  with  a  degree  of  steadiness  and  regularitv 
that  could  hardly  have  been  deemed  attainable. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  now  been  stated,  that 
those  who  indiscriminately  condemn  all  corts  of  spec- 
ulative engagements  have  never  reflected  on  the  cir 
cumstances  incident  to  the  prosecution  of  every  under- 
taking. In  truth  and  reality  they  are  all  speculations. 
Their  undertakers  must  look  forward  to  periods  more 
or  less  distant ;  and  their  success  depends  entirely  on 
the  sagacity  with  which  they  have  estimated  the  prob- 
ability of  certain  events  occurring,  and  the  influence 
which  they  have  ascribed  to  them.  Speculation  is, 
therefore,  really  only  another  name  for  foresight ;  and 
though  fortunes  have  sometimes  been  made  by  a  lucky 
hit,  the  character  of  a  successful  speculator  is,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  instances,  due  to  him  only  who  has 
skillfully  devised  the  means  of  effecting  the  end  he  bad 
in  view,  and  who  has  outstripped  his  competitors  in 
tho  Judgment  with  which  he  has  looked  into  futurity, 
and  appreciated  the  operation  of  causes  producing  dis- 
tant effects.  Even  in  the  securest  businesses,  such  as 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  there  is,  and  must  be, 
a  great  deal  of  speculation.  An  unlooked-for  change 
of  season  frequently  disappoints  the  apparently  reason- 
able expectations  of  those  who  undertake  tho  former ; 
while  tho  equally  capricious  variations  of  fashion  linve 
to  be  encountered  by  those  engaged  in  the  latter;  and 
each  is,  besides,  liable  to  be  affected  by  legislative  en- 
actments, by  new  discoveries  In  the  arts,  and  by  an 
endless  variety  of  circumstances  which  it  is  always 
very  difHcidt,  and  sometimes  quite  impossible,  to  fore- 
see. On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  gains  of  the  undertak- 
ers are  so  adjusted  that  those  who  carry  them  on  o\>- 
tain,  at  an  average,  the  common  and  ordinary  rale  of 
profit.  But  the  inequality  in  tho  gains  of  individuals 
is  most  commonly  very  great ;  and  while  the  superior 
tact,  industry,  or  good  fortune  of  some  enable  them  to 
realize  large  fortunes,  the  want  of  discernment,  the  less 
vigilant  attention,  or  the  bad  fortune  of  others,  fre- 
quently reduces  them  from  tho  situation  of  capitalists 
to  that  of  laliorers. 

Tho  great  cotton  speculation  of  1825  took  its  rise 
partly  and  chiefly  from  a  supposed  deficiency  in  the 
supply  of  cotton,  partly  from  an  idea  that  there  was  a 
greatly  increased  demand  for  raw  cotton  in  this  coun- 
try and  the  Continent,  and  partly  from  a  belief  that 
the  stocks  on  hand  were  unusually  low.  Now  it  is  ob- 
vious that  the  success  of  those  who  embarked  in  this 
spcculotion  depended  entirely  on  two  circumstancos : 
\i7..,Jirst,  that  they  were  right  In  the  fundamental  sup- 
position on  which  tho  whole  speculation  rested,  that 
the  supply  of  cotton  was  no  longer  commensurate  wi.li 
tho  demand ;  and,  »ecimil,  that  their  competition  did  not 
raise  the  price  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  consumption 
by  tho  manufacturers  in  too  great  a  degree  to  enable 
them  to  take  off  the  quantity  to  be  actually  hrou^lit  tu 
market.  If  tho  merchants  had  been  well  foumlcd  in 
their  suppositions,  and  if  their  competition  had  not 
raised  the  price  of  cotton  too  high,  thu  speculation 
would  certainly  have  been  successful.  Hut,  instead 
of  being  well  founded,  the  lypothesls  on  vliich  tlie 
whole  tiling  rested  was  lier'ietly  visionary.  Tlifre 
was  no  deficiency  in  the  supjily  of  cottim,  but,  on  tlie 
contrary,  a  ^reat  superabundance  ;  and  tliau);li  tlicn 
had  been  such  a  deficiency,  the  excess  to  wliicli  the 
price  was  carried  must  h~.ve  checked  coiisuniptiun  so 
much  as  to  oca-^ion  a  serious  decline.  The  falling  oil' 
in  fho  ii.'por's  of  cotton  fnini  America  in  1824  seems 
to  have  l>een  tlie  source  of  the  delusion.  It  was  sup- 
)iosed  that  this  falling  off  w  u  not  accidental,  but  timt 
it  was  a  consei|uence  of  tho  \  -ice  of  cotton  having  liccn 
fbr  a  series  of  years  so  low  as  to  be  inadequate  to  de- 
fray tho  cxpenies  of  ita  cultivation.   The  result  showed 
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that  tbU  calouUtioa  was  most  erroneous.  And  be- 
sides, in  entering  on  the  speculation,  no  attention  was 
paid  to  Rgypt  and  Italy — countries  from  wbicti  only 
about  1,400,000  lbs.  of  cotton  were  obtained  in  1824,  but 
from  which  no  less  than  23,800,000  lbs.  were  obtained 
ill  182o!  This  unlooiccd-for  importation  was  of  itself 
almost  enough  to  overturn  the  combination  of  the  spec- 
idators;  and,  coupled  with  the  increased  importation 
from  America  and  other  countries,  actually  occasioned 
a  heavy  glut  of  the  market. 

The  risk  to  which  merchants  are  exposed  when  they 
either  sell  off  any  couimodity  at  a  reduced  price  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  fall,  or  buy  at  an  advanced  price  in  an- 
ticipation of  a  future  rise,  is  a  consequence  principally 
of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  state 
of  the  fact  with  respect  to  tho  grounds  on  which  on 
abundant  or  a  deficient  sup-ply,  or  an  increasing  or  de- 
creasing demand,  may  Im  expected.  Bulcs  can  here 
bo  of  no  service;  every  thing  depends  upon  the  talent, 
tact,  and  knowledge  of  the  party.  The  questions  to  be 
solved  are  all  practical  ones,  varying  in  every  case  from 
each  otiicr ;  tlie  skill  of  the  merchant  being  evinced  by 
the  mode  in  which  ho  conducts  his  business  under  such 
circumstances,  or  by  his  sagacity  in  discovering  com- 
ing events,  and  appreciating  thdr  character  and  the 
extent  of  their  influence.  Priority,  but,  above  all,  ac- 
curacy of  intelligence,  is  in  such  cases  of  the  utmost 
consequence.  Without  well-authenticated  data  to  go 
upon,  every  step  taken  may  only  lead  to  error.  The 
instances,  indeed,  in  which  speculations,  apparently 
contrived  with  the  greatest  judgment,  have  ended  in 
bankruptcy  and  ruin,  from  a  deficiency  in  this  essential 
requisite,  are  so  very  numerous,  that  every  one  must  be 
acquainted  with  them.  Hence  the  importance  of  se- 
lecting acute  and  cautious  correspondents;  and  hence, 
also,  tlie  necessity  of  maturely  weighing  their  reports, 
and  of  endeavoring,  by  the  aid  of  infornmtion  gleaned 
from  every  authentic  accessible  source,  to  ascertain 
how  for  tlicy  may  be  depended  upon.  When  a  few 
leading  merclmnts  purchase  in  anticipation  of  an  ad- 
var.-n,  or  sell  in  anticipation  of  a  fall,  the  speculation 
is  often  pushed  beyond  all  reasonable  limits  by  the  op- 
erations of  those  who  are  influenced  by  imitation  only, 
and  who  liavo  never,  perhaps,  reflected  for  a  moment 
on  the  grounds  on  which  a  variation  of  price  is  antici- 
pated. In  speculation,  as  in  most  other  tbings,  one 
individual  derives  confidence  from  another.  Sucli  an 
one  purchases  or  sells,  not  because  he  has  any  really 
accurate  information  as  to  tlie  state  of  the  demand  and 
supply,  but  because  some  one  else  has  done  so  before 
him.  The  original  impulse  is  thus  rapidly  extended  ; 
and  even  those  wlio  are  satisfied  that  a  speculation,  in 
anticipation  of  a  rise  of  prices,  is  unsafe,  and  that  there 
will  bo  a  Decoil,  nut  unfrequently  adventure,  in  the  ex- 
]iectatlon  that  they  will  bo  able  to  witlidrnw  before  the 
recoil  has  begun. 

It  may,  we  believe,  speaking  generally,  be  laid  down 
as  a  sound  practical  rule  to  avoid  having  any  thing  to 
do  with  a  speculation  in  which  many  have  already  cn- 
ga);ed.  The  competition  of  the  speculators  seldom  fails 
speedily  to  render  an  adventure  that  might  have  been 
originally  safe  extremely  hazardous.  If  a  commodity 
happen  to  lie  at  an  unusually  reduced  price  in  any  par- 
ticular market,  it  will  rise  the  moment  that  dillerent 
buyers  appear  in  the  field ;  and  supposing,  on  the  oth- 
er hand,  that  it  is  fetching  an  unusually  high  price,  it 
will  full,  perhaps,  far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as 
«("iii  as  supplies  licgin  to  be  poured  in  by  different 
merchants.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  bo  the  success 
of  tlioso  wlio  originate  a  speculation,  those  who  enter 
into  it  at  an  ndvuuced  perio<l  are  almost  sure  to  lose. 
To  have  been  preceded  by  others  ought  not,  in  such 
iiittttcrs,  to  inspire  conlidcuco ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
ought,  unless  tliere  be  something  special  in  the  cose, 
to  induce  every  considerate  person  to  decline  interfer- 
ing with  it.  The  maintenance  of  the  freedom  of  inter- 
course between  different  countries,  nnd  the  moro  gcn- 
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era!  diffusion  of  sound  instruction,  seem  to  be  the  only 
means  by  which  those  miscalculations,  that  are  often 
productive  of  great  national  as  well  as  private  loss,  can 
be  either  obt^ated  or  mitigated.     The  cflTects  conse- 
quent to  such  improvident  speculations  being  always 
far  more  injurious  to  the  parties  engaged  in  them  than 
to  any  other  class,  tlie  presumption  is  that  they  will 
diminish,  both  in  frequency  and  force,  according  as  the 
true  principles  of  commerce  come  to  bo  better  under- 
stood.   But,  whatever  inconvenience  may  occasionally 
flow  from  them,  it  is  abundantly  plain  that,  instead  of 
being  lessened,  it  would  be  very  much  increased,  were 
any  restraints  imposed  on  the  freedom  of  adventure. 
When  the  attention  of  many  individuals  is  directed  to 
tho  same  line  of  speculation — when  they  prosecute  it 
as  a  business,  and  are  responsible  in  their  own  private 
fortunes  for  any  errors  they  may  commit — they  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  tho  various  circumstances  influencing 
prices,  and  give  by  their  combinations  a  steadiness  to 
them  which  it  is  easy  to  see  could  not  be  attained  by 
any  other  means.    It  is  material,  too,  to  bear  in  mind, 
as  was  previously  stated,  that  many,  perhaps  it  might 
be  said  most,  of  those  who  press  so  eagerly  into  the 
market  M-hen  any  new  channel  of  commerce  is  opened, 
or  when  any  considerable  rise  of  price  is  anticipated, 
are  not  merchants,  but  persons  engaged  in  other  busi- 
nes    8,  or  living,  perhaps,  on  fixed  incomes,  who  spec- 
ulote  in  the  hope  of  suddenly  increasing  their  fortune. 
This  tendency  to  gambling  seldom  fails  to  break  out 
upon  such  occasions ;  but  fortunately  these  are  only  of 
comparatively  rare  occurrence ;   and  in  the  ordinary' 
course  of  aflfairs,  mercantile  speculations  are  left  to  be 
conducted  by  those  who  are  familiar  with  business,  and 
who,  in  exerting  themselves  to  equalize  the  variations 
of  price  caused  by  variations  of  climate  and  of  seasons, 
and  to  distribute  the  supply  of  produce  proportionally 
to  tho  effective  demand,  nnd  with  so  much  providence 
that  it  may  not  nt  any  time  be  wholly  exhausted,  per- 
form functions  that  are  in  tho  highest  degree  important 
and  beneficial.     They  arc,  it  is  true,  actuated  only  by 
a  desire  to  advance  their  oi'-n  interests ;  but  tho  results 
of  their  operations  are  not  less  advantageous  than  those 
of  the  agriculturist  wlio  gives  greater  fertility  to  tho 
soil,  or  of  the  mechanist  who  ins'cnts  new  and  more 
powerful  machines. 

Those  desiirous  of  detailed  information  as  to  tho  prices 
of  conunuditics  in  Great  Itritain,  in  remoter  ages,  may 
consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  3d  volume  of  Sir  F. 
RI.  Eden's  work  on  the  Poor;  and  the  4th  volume  of 
SlAti'iiKitsoN's  Annals  of  Commerce.  Ahiiitiinot's 
Tables  of  Ancient  Coins,  Weights,  Measures,  Prices,  etc., 
are  well  known;  but  tho  statements  are  not  much  to 
be  depended  upon.  Tho  Tratte  de  Mkrologie  of  M. 
I'al»ton,  -Ito,  Paris,  1780,  is  tho  best  work  on  this 
curious  and  difiicult  suliject.  See  also  volumes  v.  vi. 
TooKK  on  Prices,  London,  1857;  Hrxi's  Merchants' 
.Vo^raii'iie,  iii.305(IIii.i>iiKTii);  Quarterlt/ Iierieu;xxix. 
214;  American  Almanac,  183G,  101;  Bankers'  Maga- 
zine, New  York,  1857,  lU-91. 

"  Considomblc  uneasiness  begins  to  prevail  in  rarls  at  tho 
enormous  rise  that  has  taken  pliiee  within  tho  last  two  years 
In  tho  prices  of  food  and  lodging.  It  Is  not  onljr  that  this 
state  of  things  drives  avny  tho  crotrds  who  a  few  years  ago 
u.ied  to  resort  to  I'aria  to  economize,  and  vlic  jpcnt  Im- 
nieiiBo  sums  in  that  capital,  but,  what  is  of  fai  more  Import- 
ance In  n  social  and  political  point  of  view,  it  ci.'ates  sufTcr- 
Ing,  and,  ronscquontly,  discontent  among  the  working  classes. 
In  all  tho  cnjiltals  of  Kurojie,  there  has  been  of  late  a  similar 
tendency  to  on  increase  in  prices,  partly  caused,  no  doubt,  by 
tho  uncertainty  creat<'d  by  tho  latu  war,  and  by  tho  with- 
drawal of  largnnnmhera  of  able-bodied  men  from  the  ordinary 
pursuits  of  agriculture  and  Industry,  to  swell  tho  ranks  of  'he 
standing  armies  kept  up  by  the  four  great  military  monarch. 
Ics  of  France,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Priissla.  I'orhaps,  also, 
tho  speculative  habits  of  tho  prcsont  generation  have  had 
some  share  In  producing  this  result." 

Tlie  above  is  from  a  late  London  paper.  The  same 
remark  is  pertinent  to  now  circumstances  in  the  United 
Sfotes.     The  advanced  prices  charged  for  all  coinmodi- 
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ties  where  labor  ii  involved  in  tlielr  production,  and 
where  new  machinery  and  new  appliances  can  not  be 
used,  are  unerring  results  of  an  incroosed  volume  of 
the  precious  metals.  According  to  estimates  made  by 
statistical  writers  who  have  examined  the  subject  crit- 
ically', the  increase  of  the  precious  metals  during  the 
six  years,  1861-1866,  is  fully  one-third  of  that  existing 
in  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  year  1860. 

The  product  of  gold  in  California  is  thus  stated  in 
round  numl>ers: 


Vun. 

EipiiH 

Muglnal  AddiUon. 

Tol.r. 

18W-4!)... 

$3.1100,(100 

$800,000 

!(8,8(MI,0OO 

IffSO 

2.->,000,0(.0 

1!,500.000 

27,600,000 

1861 

41,'i60,000 

4,126,000 

45,37^00O 

1S52 

58,800,00) 

6,660,000 

01,360,000 

1858 

fl.'..'>iM1,000 

0,250,000 

08,760,(100 

1864 

70,600,000 

7,050,000 

77,660,000 

lSf:B 

67,000,000 

0,700,000 

78,700,000 

18C0 

Totsl... 

70,000,000 
$402,810,000 

7,000,000 

77,000,000 

$40,281,000 

$443,091,000 

Product 

)f  gold  in  Ci 

tlifomia  and  A 

ustralia  com- 

blncd: 

VMn. 

Kiport. 

Marfinsl  AddiUuo. 

ToUI. 

lS48-'49  . . 

$8,000,000 

$8.0,000 

$8,806,000 

1850 

2.>,000,0(IO 

2,600  (»0 

27.500,000 

1861 

4B,7iiO,000 

4,570,000 

51,036  0(10 

1852 

10T,17B,(.00 

10,717,610 

in,S.2„'>00 

1S83 

lI2,7iB,0O0 

11,272,600 

123,097.500 

18BJ 

1  IB,6tO,nO0 

11,661,000 

127.2i!4.(iOO 

18')fi 

124,5(.5,00l) 

12,456,600 

137,021.500 

185t! 

TotBl  . . 

13,1,715,000 
$072.(-40.0nO 

13,871,600 

147,08«,.')0O 

$07,2(4  000 

$73II,904,(KN) 

At  the  same  time,  the  rote  of  interest  hns  increased 
from  an  average  one  ot  8  and  8^  to  C  and  7  jwr  cent. ; 
and  the  active  demand  fur  cipitnl  throughout  Europe, 
in  support  of  heavy  undertakings  abroad  and  at  home, 
will  probably  maintain  the  current  rates  fur  some 
years  to  come.  Wo  see  no  present  indications  of  a 
plethora  of  capital. 

We  think  it  will  appear  that  a  greater  rise,  pro  rata, 
has  taken  place  in  prices  within  this  short  period.  In 
our  own  country,  the  prices  of  market  produce,  lalio,', 
and  materials  requiring  lal.or  for  their  product  ion,  have 
all  increased  from  thirty  to  lifly,  and  in  Fume  instances 
to  one  hundred  per  cent.  In  articles  of  fuod  in  the 
London  markets,  the  changes  in  prices  between  18ol- 
1857  are  shown  in  the  following  summary,  which  wc 
take  from  "Tookk's  History  nj'  rHre*,  during  tlic 
jears  1848-186t),"  just  published  ia  London: 
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Siiuar 

Kuiii,  .laiiiaica . . 

Tobacco 

nutter 

lleer(8lbB.)  .... 
llcef,  prime  . . . . 

Mutton 

Mutton,  iiriiuo.. 

I'ork 

Bilk,  raw,  lbs.  .. 

V\»x,  tons 

Wool  (24)  11)11.)  . 

Logwood 

Seal  oil 

Olive  oil 

I'lilnioil 

Tallow 

Leather,  ll>r.  . . . 
Haltpetre,  rwl. . . 
AhIics,  I'earl.. . . 

Copper 

Iron,  torn  

Iron,  SwedlKh  .. 

I^ad,  tons 

Ht«ol,  Sweilliili . . 
Tin, Inns 


Jannnry. 

20  a 

20  a 

Ma 

78  a 

28  a 

B2  a 

34  a 

44  n 

30  n 

»  rt 

:;8  a 

£14  a 

"0  a 

xm  a 

43  a 
211  a 
BOtn 
12  a 
27)  ft 
3M,  a 
XSI  ,1 
•■i<» 
Ilia 
171a 
15  o 
Hi  a 


'.>8tr. 
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lOd. 

wi». 

30 

SO 

4J 

40 

42 

17/1. 

4(i 

ftO«. 


2,  id. 
V9t<«. 
31 


January,  18ft4. 

Ftb  im    1 

53    aOl* 

RS ,( (,7 

21    a  C5«. 

3i)  a  4i) 

42    n4(W/. 

44  a  40 

2)  a  8.1. 

Salt 

104   ft  — 

112(1  — 

42    n40 

40  a  40 

4H    a  50 

48ar>0 

48    a6t 

48  a  52 

60    ,(5i 

!4  11  58 

4.'    <|44 

41  a  52 

I2i  n  :01 

10  11  26 

8,')    <152 

52  a  — 

151  (t  111 

87o  — 

110   a  — 

llOo  — 

•13    .1  — 

60(1  — 

03   n  — 

61  a  - 

43    (t  - 

47  u  — 

flO  o  — 

62(1  — 

15    ,|2) 

24n3l 

27    (i3l 

37(1*1 

2!l    a  - 

46a- 

126   <i  _ 

13.')  a  - 

'.'ta- 

Oa- 

l.'i  a  — 

16(1  — 

23)rt- 

23  n — 

171  a - 

20  a  — 

120   o  — 

143  n  — 

These  facts  are  important,  as  demunstrating  (he 
progressive  advance  of  prices  according  in  the  iiicn'UHvd 
bulk  of  precio'is  metals.  The  seme  result  occurred  in 
the  I'entury  following  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Aincrira 
(1&00-1COO),  although  the  increased  production  wa.H  fur 
less  than  it  is  now.  Itcnis,  wages,  family  supplies, 
labor  generally — all  advanced  fully  one  hundre(l  per 


cent. ;  and  the  probability  is  that  an  equal  (or  greatei) 
ratio  of  increase  will  take  place  t>etween  1860  and  1860. 
It  is  true  that  the  present  accumulation  of  precious 
metals  is  diffused  among  a  much  largi'r  population  and 
over  a  more  extended  region  of  country  than  in  the 
16th  or  17 tb  centuries ;  but  similar  causes  will  produce 
similar  results,  and  labor  will  secure  for  itself  a  remu- 
neration commensurate  with  the  Increased  expenses  of 
living. 

Flucluatiotu  in  Priest. — Mr.  Tooke,  an  English  writer 
of  some  celebrit  has  lately  added  two  volumes  on  the 
prices  of  1848-leS6.  From  these  volumes  (published 
in  London  in  1867)  we  extract  the  following  sunnnary 
view  of  the  changes  in  prices  since  the  discoveries  of 
gold  in  California : 

Summa)'g  cf  C'onclunont  uilh  Reference  to  the  Pricm 
of  Commodiliet  and  Slate  of  Trade,  1848-56.— Without 
attempting  to  include  in  a  summary  of  conclusions  all 
the  inferences  which  arise  froni  the  survey  of  the  past 
few  years,  we  present  the  followhig  statements  am  ret- 
ting forth  those  results  which  are  beot  established  and 
most  important,  viz. :  That  as  regards  the  great  ar- 
ticles of  import,  such  as  colonial  and  tropical  produce 
and  commodities  largely  employed  in  this  countrv  as 
raw  materials  of  manufacture,  the  course  of  prices 
during  the  nine  years,  1848-'6C,  may  be  descriljed  in 
general  terms,  as  follows,  viz. :  During  1848  and  IHA'i 
there  was  a  general,  and,  in  'ovcral  important  in- 
stances, a  strong  tendency  to  lower  prices,  that  in 
1850,  narlly  in  consequence  of  larger  consumption  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  actual  or  apprehended  failures 
of  supply,  prices  sensibly,  and,  in  some  cases,  nittc- 
rlally  advanced;  that  in  1851  there  was  again  an  ex- 
tensive and  severe  decline,  attributal)le  almost  nhclly 
to  excess  of  supply ;  that  in  1862  there  was  a  ninnircst 
tendency  toward  recover}' ;  that  In  the  first  nine  niontlis 
of  1853  the  upward  tendency  of  the  prcviou.s  year 
reached  its  highest  point,  establishing  and  maintaining 
for  nine  months  a  range  of  prices  coiisideralily  liif^hii- 
than  had  prevailed  fur  n  long  period ;  that  from  the 
autumn  of  1853  to  the  clui^e  of  lf54,  there  wna  a  .'.cnsi- 
ble  reaction  from  the  previous  high  rates,  except  as  re- 
gards some  of  the  articles  immediately  att'eeted  liy  oper- 
ations, or  the  coinm:ssariat  consumption  of  the  wor; 
and  that  in  1855  and  1856  the  markets  were  quiet  unci 
firm,  exhibiting  only  such  fluctuations  as  arose  nut  of 
ordinary  changes  in  supply  and  demand.  In  a  future 
part  we  shall  inquire  bow  far  the  fluctuations  of  jiriccs 
now  referred  to  were  connected  with  the  influx  of  thi: 
new  gold. 

That  the  flrst  elTects  of  the  California  discoverien  of 
1848  were  felt;  in  England  in  1850  and  1861,  anil  n>aiii- 
festcd  tlicmseivcs  in  the  increased  demand  for  \W\\\>\\ 
and  foreign  orticlcs  suitable  for  the  export  trailc  lo  llic 
United  Stales;  that  the  same  efl'ectii  were  Mill  more 
seuaibly  felt  in  the  course  of  1852;  that  in  Ih.v!  (lie 
consumption  of  Biitith  goods  in  Califeiiiiu  anil  llio 
United  States  generally  had  become  so  large  nnil  ni|>iil 
as  to  counteract  ulinott  entll'ely,  as  regaris  Kiif;laiiil, 
any  prejudicial  effect  upon  the  balance  of  truile  of  llie 
vast  imports  of  grain,  rendered  Aecessary  by  the  siri- 
ous  failure  in  these  islands  of  the  hftrve.st'of  ii*.');!:  tliat 
the  same  large  Amuricun  demand  lor  lirilif.li  ex|iorls 
continued  through  1H54  and  1856,  and  had  prevail- 
ed through  1856,  inlcrriipteil  but  casually  liy  llie  (x- 
tensive  failures  and  di.seredit  viiich  prevailed  in  llic 
United  States  and  Califurnia  during  portions  of  ilic 
years  J8,')4  and  1855;  and  that,  as  the  general  rcull 
of  the  trade  lietweeii  England  and  the  I'niled  Malis 
since  185(1,  the  absorption  of  Itritish  exjiorts  eilliir  in 
California  itself  or  in  those  regions  of  tlie  Noilh 
American  continent  to  which  the  supplies  of  ('alifornin 
g(dd  are  ehieHy  sent  in  the  first  instance,  has  iiicrrasiil 
80  rapidly  as  to  rondcr  necessary  u  constant  ami  large 
transmission  of  the  precious  metals  from  America  to 
England. 

That  the  effects  of  the  Australian  discoveries  of  tlic 
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gammer  of  1861  were  felt  in  this  country  in  a  strilcing 
manner  uarly  in  the  following  year  (185'i),  nianifeflting 
themielvus  in  a  sudden  and  large  expansion  of  the 
■tream  of  emigration  from  these  ialandi,  and  in  a  iud> 
den  and  large  expansion  in  the  shipment  of  nearly  all 
descriptions  of  commodities ;  that  the  demand  for  ships 
henco  nrisiog  could  not,  in  the  then  condition  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  bo  readily  supplied ;  ana  the  conp 
sequenco  was  an  enormous  increase  of  the  rates  of 
freight,  and  a  demand  for  new  ships  so  urgent,  that 
considerably  higher  wages  were  at  once  conceded  in  all 
the  sbip-building  trades;  that  the  same  urgent  de- 
mands for  Australia  continued  in  the  P4rly  part  of 
1863,  were  considerably  n>oderated  in  1854,  still  more 
reduced  in  1865,  but  in  1856  were  again  marked  by 
considerable  activity.  That  the  movement  for  higher 
wages  successfully  commenced  in  the  autumn  of  1852 ; 
in  the  ship-building  trades  became  almost  universal  in 
the  Hrst  half  of  1858 ;  and  previous  to  September,  in 
that  ycnr,  had  led  to  a  vory  general  addition  of  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  to  the  wages  current  in  1851 ;  but 
that  the  effect  of  tlie  bad  harvest  of  1853,  the  war  of 
1854-'5d,  and  the  glut  of  the  Australian  markets,  was 
to  produce  a  considerable  reaction  from  this  advance, 
especially  in  the  factory  districts.  That  the  first  and 
immediate  olfect  of  the  high  prices  of  colonial  and  other 
imported  articles  in  1852  and  1853,  and  of  the  high 
prices  and  large  demand  for  manufactured  goods  in  the 
same  years,  was  to  occasion  vigorous  efforts  and  a  large 
expenditure  of  capital,  with  a  view  to  opening  up  new 
fields  of  supply,  and  creating  extended  means  of  pro- 
duction ;  and  that  it  is  principally  to  tho  operation  of 
these  causes  that  the  steady  and  frequently  declining 
course  of  prices  since  1853  is  to  bo  attributed. 

That  as  far  as  trustworthy  evidence  can  be  obtained, 
there  arc  no  facts  in  the  experience  of  the  last  nine  years 
which  justify  the  conclusion  that  in  England  tho  fluctu- 
ation of  prices,  the  course  of  trade,  or  the  increased  de- 
mand for  goods  arising  out  of  the  large  exports  to 
America  and  Australia,  were  immediately  preceded  by 
or  connected  with  changes  in  the  amount  of  tho  aggre- 
gate outstanding  circulation  of  bank-notes.  In  other 
words,  all  the  evidence  available  to  us  points  distinctly 
and  uniformly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  fluctuations 
of  tlio  bank-note  circulation  were  determined  and  regu- 
late<l  by  the  consequences  flowing  from  previous  appli- 
cations of  capital  and  credit  in  particular  modes.  That 
further,  in  a  great  number  of  specific  instances,  it  can 
be  shown  conclusively  that  fluctuations  of  price  of  the 
most  important  kind,  and  in  the  largest  markets  of 
England,  took  place  either  without  the  occurrence  of 
any  change  whatever  in  the  bank-note  circulation  or 
contemporaneously  with  the  occur renco  of  a  change  the 
precise  opposite  of  that  which  on  a  priori  grounds,  or 
on  tho  grounds  on  which  the  currency  theory  is  built, 
would  have  l)een  expected  to  precede  or  accompany  the 
particular  alteration  in  the  markets. 

That  neither  is  there  any  such  coincidence  between 
variations  in  the  rate  of  interest  and  variations  in  tho 
markets  ftir  produce,  os  to  justify  tlic  inference  of  n 
direct  connection  between  them  in  tho  relation  of  cause 
and  eflect.  That  the  first  effect  of  tho  gold  discoveries 
on  tlie  fmancial  condition  of  England  was  the  rcnmrk- 
nblc  and  ;  olonged  depression  in  the  rates  of  interest 
and  discount,  which  prevailed  during  tho  twelvemonth 
preceding  the  spring  of  1853;  that  this  eflect  on  the 
rate  of  interest  was  tho  immediate  consequence  of  an 
excessive  accumulation,  principally  in  the  Bank  of  En- 
gland, of  tlic  early  remittances  from  California  and 
Australia;  and  that  tho  influence  produced  by  these 
accumulations  on  opinion  ond  credit  was  greatly  ex- 
tended and  aggravated  by  the  maintenance  at  the  Bank 
of  England  of  a  rate  of  discount  so  low  as  2  per  cent., 
from  April,  1852,  to  January,  1858.  That  the  rise  of 
tho  rate  of  discount  which  commenced  in  January, 
1853,  and  has  been  maintained  during  the  subsequent 
three  years,  is  to  bo  traced  in  its  origin  and  continu- 


ance to  extended  demand  for  capital  for  the  purpose  of 
new,  distant,  and  costly  enterprises,  directed  either  to 
the  construction  of  public  works,  to  the  extension  of 
old  and  introduction  of  p^w  processes,  or  to  the  ex- 
ploration of  new  fields  for  the  supply  of  commodities; 
and  that,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  from  recent  experi- 
ence, the  absorption  of  capiul  for  these  and  other  ob- 
jects becomes  more  rapid  and  extensive  with  every  suc- 
ceeding year. 

That  the  interruption  to  the  trade  of  England  occa- 
sioned by  the  Bussian  war  of  1854-'&6  was  compara- 
tively slight,  and  for  four  reasons,  viz. :  1.  Because  the 
theatre  of  war  was  in  a  remote  part  of  the  east  of  Eu- 
rope ;  2.  Because  the  enemy  had  practically  nu  navy 
that  could  molest  our  commerce ;  3.  Because  the  raw 
materials  previously  obtained  from  Russia  still  con- 
tinued to  arrive  through  neutral  ports  or  were  readily 
replaced  by  imports  from  India  and  elsewhere;  and 
4,  lastly,  because  tho  invention  of  the  telegraph,  the 
existence  of  steam,  and  tho  enormous  resources  of  our 
mercantile  marinu  and  postal  services,  enable  us  to 
accomplish  in  a  few  weeks'  operations  what,  at  thu 
commencement  of  the  century,  would  have  occupied  a 
long  series  of  mont<is.  That  further,  in  addition  to 
and  far  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  five  causes  just 
enumerated,  was  the  effect  of  tho  continued  influx  of 
gold  during  1864  and  1855 — but  especially  during  the 
latter  portion  of  1856,  in  averting  from  England  and 
from  France  tho  extreme  financial  pressure  and  peril 
which,  in  tho  absence  of  that  influx,  must  inevitably 
have  been  produced  by  tho  necessity  of  providing  large 
and  constant  remittances  of  gold  to  tho  seat  of  war; 
and  must  inevitably  have  placed  entirely  out  of  ques- 
tion the  maintenance  of  the  restrictions  of  the  Bank 
Chart  Act  of  1844,  and  perhaps  have  even  imperiled 
the  maintenance  of  the  act  of  1819. 

TImt  during  tho  years  1848  and  1849,  and  part  of 
1860,  the  losses  and  discredit  which  fell  with  crusliing 
force  on  a  large  portion  of  the  middle  classes  involved 
in  the.  railway  expenditure,  did,  beyond  question,  pro- 
iluce  some  important  eflect  in  limiting  the  consumption 
of  commodities.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  a 
direct  consequence  of  the  railway  expenditure  of  the 
years  1848,  1849,  and  1850,  that  tho  working  classes 
were  provided  with  fair  employment  during  a  period 
of  interrupted  trade,  and  it  was  also  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  chcnpnesss  of  food,  and  the  low  range  of 
g<'neral  prices  which  prevailed  to  the  year  1862,  that 
the  working  classes  were  able  to  command,  by  means 
of  their  wages,  a  larger  amount  of  sustenance  and  com- 
fort than  bad  been  within  their  reach  probably  at  any 
former  period  of  tho  century. — Tooke's  History  of 
Prices,  1867. 

Price-current,  a  list  or  enumeration  of  tho  vari- 
ous articles  of  merchandise,  with  their  prices,  the  du- 
ties (if  any)  payable  thereon  when  imported  or  ex- 
ported, with  the  drawbacks  occasionally  allowed  upon 
their  exportation,  etc.  Lists  of  this  description  arc 
published  periodically,  generally  once  or  twice  a  week, 
in  most  great  commercial  cities  and  towns. — For  ex- 
amples, see  the  articles  Genoa,  Havre,  Thieste,  etc. 
in  this  work. 

Pride  of  China.  Tho  Afelia  azedarach,  or  Pride 
of  China,  is  supposed  to  have  been  originally  a  native 
of  I'ersia,  where  it  was  known  as  long  ago  as  the  year 
980,  by  Avicenna,  an  Arabian  physician,  who  noticed 
tho  venomous  principle  which  resides  in  its  fruit;  hut 
some  otanists  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  also  indig- 
enous to  Florida  and  the  United  States,  or  at  least  has 
become  so  from  habit;  for  it  is  found  there  growing 
wild  in  tho  forests,  and  attains  its  fullest  magnitude. 
It  is  propagated  for  ornament  or  use  in  all  the  warm 
countries  of  tho  civilized  world.  It  is  also  cultivated 
in  consorvatorios  in  the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of 
Europe  and  America,  and  even  there  it  often  flowers, 
and  ripens  its  fruit. 

Properties  and  f/»«.— The  wood  of  the  azedarach  is 
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of  a  reddiih  color,  ana  it  organized  in  the  dirtHtiUtion 
of  iU  flbrss  timilar  to  tlioie  of  the  uli.  It  i%  guificient- 
ly  strong  and  durable  to  Im  einployod  Sn  civil  archi- 
tecture, and  is  adapted  to  vurioui  unci  in  the  mechanic 
■rtB.  It  has  already  been  employed  for  pumyi,  which 
in  Enrope  arc  uiually  mad'i  of  elm,  and  In  America  of 
ash.  It  is  said  to  make  f;ood  fuel.  The  Hcshy  part 
of  the  fruit,  like  that  of  the  olive,  yields  a  tixcd  oil, 
which  is  bitter,  and  is  considered  as  anthelmintic,  and 
a  narcotic  stimulant.  The  leaves  are  universally  used 
in  India  fur  poultices,  and  both  the  flowers  and  seeds 
are  stimiitant.  The  berries,  though  said  by  the  Ara- 
bian physician,  Avicenna,  to  be  poisonous,  and  the 
pulp  of  which  was  mixed  with  grease,  for  the  purpose 
of  killing  rats  and  dogs,  are  often  eaten  by  children  in 
the  South  without  injurious  effects.  According  to  Mr. 
Royle,  however,  the  fruit  is  considered  as  poisonous 
when  used  in  large  doses.  The  bark  of  the  root,  when 
green,  has  a  bitter,  nauseous  taste,  yielding  its  virtues 
to  boiling  water,  and  may  bo  employed  as  a  cathartic 
or  emetic,  and  is  considered  as  an  efficient  vermif  ige, 
and  also  may  be  used  with  advantage  in  intermiltents. 
In  Persia,  an  ointment  is  made.  Cur  the  euro  of  some 
cutaneous  eruptions,  by  mulling  the  leaves  with  lard. 
It  is  also  said  that  a  kind  of  toddy  is  obtained  by  fer- 
menting the  sap  of  young  and  vigorous  trees.  The 
nuts  are  often  bored  by  monks,  and  strung  into  beads. 
Hence  the  names  of  BtcuUrte,  and  I'attmottri  di  San 
Dommioo. — Uhownb's  Trees  o/Amei.ja. 

Primage  and  Average.  Primage  is  a  charge  in 
addition  to  the  freight.  It  was  originally  intended  as 
a  gratuity  to  the  captain  for  his  particular  care  of  the 
goods,  and  is  sometimes  called  hat-money ;  but  it  now 
belongs  to  the  owners  or  freightcra  by  charter-party 
of  the  vessel,  unioss  by  special  agreement  the  whole  or 
portion  of  it  is  assigned  to  the  captain.  It  is  collected 
with  the  freight.  The  rate  or  manner  of  making  this 
charge  depends  chiefly  upon  the  custom  of  the  depart- 
ment of  trade  in  which  the  ship  is  engaged.  Very 
commonly  it  is  a  rate,  as  6,  10,  or  even  16  per  cent., 
upon  the  amount  of  the  freight.  In  some  trades  it  is 
a  rate  per  hogshead,  etc.,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  not 
allowed,  the  word  primage  being  canceled  or  omitted, 
and  the  words  in  full  being  added  to  the  stipulated  rate 
o'  the  freight,  aa  has  been  noticed  in  spesiking  of  the 
forms  of  bills  of  lading.  The  average  referred  to  in 
the  bill  of  lading  is  the  liability  to  general  contribu- 
tion for  making  good  any  damage  which  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  any  step  necessary-  for  general  preserva- 
tion. This  forms  what  is  called  a  "general  average," 
and  the  notice  of  it  is  introduced  into  the  bill  of  lading 
to  nvoid  any  doubt  as  to  lialdlity  on  the  part  of  the 
consignee  or  claimant  of  the  goods. — JHee  Insurance — 
Siiifs,  and  Siiii-i-ino. 

Prince  Edward  Island.  Lat.  N.  46°  and  47° 
10';  long.  W.  6->"  and  «5" ;  area,  21*1  square  miles; 
length  about  135  miles ;  and  breadth  fttim  4  to  34  miles. 

The  island  of  Prince  Edward,  formerly  called  St. 
John's,  is  situate<I  in  a  recess,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  I.awrencc,  and  is  separated  from  New 
Brunswick  and  Nova  Scotia  by  tho  Strait  of  Nor- 
tfaumbcrianil,  which  at  its  narrowest  part  is  only  nine 
miles  wide.  Capital,  Charlutte-Town.  The  colony 
is  divided  into  three  counties:  viz..  Queen's,  16,4'.!6; 
Prince,  15,142;  King's,  32,111;  and  its  loul  popula- 
tion ill  1848  was  02,('>78. 

The  population  at  cevoral  periods  was  as  follows : 

ISOi J0,f,7 1 

i»r w.aoo 

ISn 23.M6 

1988 88.170 

1841 47,033 

1848 «AflT8 

The  quantity  of  arable  land  under  cultivation  was 
215,380  acres ;  and  the  whole  quantity  of  land  occupied 
was  as  follows:  Held  In  fee-simple  by  occupants,  280,C40 
acres ;  under  lease,  880,293  acres ;  by  written  demise,  I 


31,812  acres;  by  verbal  agreement,  88,780  acres;  and 
by  squattcm,  65,434  acres.  The  crops  represented  in 
the  census  of  the  same  year  consisted  of:  wheat,  2]0,;87 
bushels ;  barley,  76,621  bushels ;  oats,  746,883  bushels ; 
potatoes,  781,675  bushels;  turnips,  163,088  bushels; 
clover-seed,  14,000  pounds ;  and  hay,  46, 128  tons.  The 
live-stock  on  the  island  was  us  follows:  Horses,  12,846; 
neat  cattle,  40,810;  sheep,  02,875;  and  hogs,  10,083. 
The  industrial  establishments  were  embraced  under  tlie 
following  branches:  18  breweries  and  distilleries,  liu 
grist-mills,  27  carding-miUs,  130  saw-mills,  and  Hi; 
threshing-machines.  The  commerce  of  the  island  iu 
1851  is  exhibited  in  the  following  abstract : 

Exports,  Including  89  resaels,  1B.T'2I  tons,  at  $16 
|M>r  ton;  1.4'.i7,621i  feet,  nnd  Cilltf  pieces,  bonrtls 
and  deals;  shingles,  220,772  M;  osts,  306 C96 
bushels ;  cattip,  8(!3  liciid ;  dried  flsli,  7087 
qiiinlils;  piclilcd  flnh,  8624  barrels;  oyater*. 
487T  bushels ;  and  a  variety  of  other  produetH, 
aa  timber,  scantling,  knees,  etc.,  valued  In  all 
at $007,389 

Imports,  Including  shlp-rhsiidlerv,  which 
U  exported  again  In  the  building  and 
rigging  of  ships,  and  not  estimated  In 
the  value  oftlie  shipping $688,786 

Lesa-say  for  ■hip-chandlery 62,884       47B,'i7l 

Total  commerce $1,18:1,26(1 

The  shipping  employed  in  this  commerce  was  us  fel- 
lows: 


Ureat  Britain 

Hritish  colonies  . 
United  SUtes. . . . 
Other  countries. . 

Total  In  1681 . 

Total  in  IBfiO. 


18 

470 

48 

2 


638 
667 


Tom. 

"17140 

I8.04i 

«,T24 

87 


24.«<  8 
26.017 


Cltaruin. 


V«Mb. 
46 

488 

86 

2 


621 
088 


Tm». 
Ill  051 
•.i5,374 

64n 

71 

41.S2S 
4ll3'i2 


The  number  of  seamen  inward,  in  1850,  was  '2G)ii, 
and  in  1861,  2370;  outward,  in  1850,  2801;  and  in 
1851,  3681. 

The  following  compares  the  value  of  the  imports  and 
exports  for  three  years : 


184*. 

ISM.       1        1811. 

Imports 

Exports 

ToUl 

$676,040 
V»2,77.'5 

$630,476        $47.^  871 
826,UH0          tti.7,3S« 

$8(«.816  1  $:66,464  I  $I.IIS3.20II 

The  exports  of  1851  include  the  value  of  vessels  ^oU 
to  Great  Britain  and  Newfoundland,  oniounlin;;  lo 
1261,536,  which  is  not  included  in  cither  1840  or  l^fjO. 
In  1840  there  were  built  in  the  colony  88  vessels,  1;>,'M 
tons ;  and  in  1850, 93  vessels,  14,391  tons,  valued  atfK, 
per  ton.  The  total  value  of  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  uf  the  United  States,  imported  in  W>\, 
was  177,858,  the  whole  of  which,  except  lo  the  value 
of  |8200,  were  carried  in  British  bottoms.  In  1851) 
the  value  of  the  same  description  of  articles  iniportoti 
was  only  $42,1 13.  The  wide  difference  between  tlio 
two  years  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  1851  the  duties 
on  imports  were  greatly  reduced  from  the  raies  of  tlic 
preceding  year.  With  the  high  rates  of  duties  of  18.')0, 
only  $6420  was  received  on  articles  of  American  pro- 
duction ;  while  in  1851,  with  diminished  rate!>,  the  ihi- 
ties  were  increased  to  $14,020.  The  articles  cNportcd 
to  tho  United  Stales  in  1851  were  os  follows:  Itarlcy, 
17,029  bushels;  boards  and  planks,  12,000  feet;  iron, 
60  cwt. ;  cattle,  9  head ;  firewood,  20  cords ;  dry  fish, 
6.^0. quintals;  pickled  fish,  1786  barrels ;  hard  wood, 74 
tons ;  horses,  3 ;  hackmatock  knees,  2215 ;  oats,  222,109 
bushels;  potatoes,  46,942  bushels;  turnips,  6090  bush- 
els ;  and  wool,  1700  pounds.  Tho  value  of  the  fore- 
going, with  the  value  of  sundry  other  articles  not 
enumerated,  amounted  together  to  $119,236.  The 
value  of  similar  articles  exported  in  1860  was  only 
$55,886.  On  the  31st  Uecember,  1850,  the  number  of 
vessels  owned  and  registered  In  Prince  Edward  Is- 
land was  310,  of  tho  burden  of  27,932  tons.  On  the 
31st  December,  1851,  the  vessels  owned  and  registered 
numbered  823,  of  th«  burden  of  81,410  tons.    Prince 
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Edward  Idind  hM  valuable  flaherlei  in  the  Oalf  of 
St.  Lawrence,  and  In  the  Strait. 

Prince  Edward  Island  ii  chie6y  an  agricultnral  col- 
ony. Ship-buildlng,  howevek',  ii*  carried  on  to  a  conaid- 
erable  extent ,  and  new  ehipt  have  already  become  a 
prominent  article  of  export.  In  the  yean  1840, 18A0, 
and  1861,  there  wore  built  in  the  Island,  for  eale  in 
Great  Uritain,  Newfoundland,  or  wherever  else  they 
might  And  a  profitable  market,  270  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  of  46,046  tons ;  giving  an  annual  average 
of  UO  vessels,  and  16,816  tons. 


IMS. 

ISM.      1 

lUl.      1 

Exports  to  United  States  . . 
Imports  from  United  8tatM 

$82,410 
82.B80 

$06,88.'^     $110,2811 
4l,flOa         TT,868 

TONHAOE  IN  1800. 

V«Nb. 

Tom. 
26T8 
408S 
2T2J 
642T 

Entered  from  United  8Ut«s 

84 
40 
48 
86 

Cleared  In  1881 

The  dtlTerence  between  tho  imports  from  the  United 
States  in  1850  and  1861  ((30,266)  is  accounted  for  by 
tho  reduction  of  tho  duties  on  imports  by  colonial  act, 
the  high  duties  up  to  1851  affecting,  to  a  largo  extent, 
the  trade  with  the  United  States.  This  reduction  of 
the  tariff  of  Prince  Edward  Island  not  only  augment- 
ed the  exports  from  the  United  Slates,  but  produced 
a  corresponding  increase  in  the  imports  from  that  isl- 
and. Thus,  in  1850,  tho  value  of  exports  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  to  the  United  States  was  $55,385;  in 
1851  it  amounted  to  $1  l'.),28G.  Tlio  trade  between  tho 
United  States  and  this  island  being  now  comparatively 
free,  a  still  greater  increase  than  that  exhibited  above 
may  be  annually  expected. 

The  revenue,  expenditures,  and  public  debt  of  the 
colony,  in  1851,  ware  as  follows: 

Aeoenuo.— Customs  and  imports,  £17,7G9  18«.  lid. ; 
lines  and  forfeitures,  £110  6«.  Id. ;  interest  on  bonds, 
XlGl  '2s.  Oid. ;  post-office,  £999  2s.  4i(f. ;.land  assess- 
ments, £2165  1«.  7(i. ;  registers, £15UG.'i.2)(/.;  licenses, 
£459  10«. ;  seizures,  £44  9».  Sd. ;  and  fees  from  Sec- 
retary's office,  £299  15«.  Sd.  Total,  £22,538  14«.  'Hd., 
being  an  average  per  head  of  7s.  Hd.,  or  of  tho  net 
customs  alone,  the  average  per  bead  was  6s.  S^d. 

IjependUures. — Legislature,  £1912  is.  iid.;  educa- 
tion, £2351  145.  lOd. ;  agricultural  societies,  £45U ; 
miscellaneous,  £762  3s.  ^\d.;  post-office,  £1689  lOo. 
lid.;  salaries,  £3145  lis.  \ld.;  compensation  to  gov- 
ernment officers,  £774  \6s. ;  public  postages,  £55  19s. 
'.)d.;  crown  prosecutions,  £793  14«.  A\d.;  lioard  of 
health,  £421  16«.  lid. ;  fish  bounties,  £370  18s.  9<;. ; 
provincial  building,  £540 1&«.  8</. ;  inqnost  and  shadiac 
paclces,  £116  lis.  lid. ;  printing  and  stationery,  £794 
U.  ^{d. ;  apprehension  of  deserters,  £378  14s.  'id. ;  in- 
terest on  liabilities  and  debentures,  £1626  4s  ;  draw- 
backs, £220  16(.  i\d. ;  sundry  fees,  etc.,  £178 12s.  lid. ; 
roads,  bridges,  and  wharves,  £6978  Ss.  2d. ;  jails,  £610 
lis.  8i(i. ;  small  disbursements,  £86  7s.  2\d. ;  markets, 
JCM  Is.  8 j, ;  light-house,  £176 17s.  ll\d.;  public  works, 
£7876s.3<^.;  and  buoj's  and  beacons,  £65  Cii.Stj.  Total, 
£24,173  10s.  ll\d.,  showing  a  surplus  rf  expcn'Mtures 
amounting  to  £1634 16s.  2d.  The  public  debt  amount- 
ed. In  the  yeor  above  stilled,  to  £17,938. — Andrews's 
RtpoH  on  Culmial  and  Lake  Trade  (Sen.  Doc.  112), 
l«i)2-'53 ;  Mahtin's  liritisk  Colonies  (London  edition) ; 
Report  of  a  Committee  (Canadian)  on  the  Income,  Ex- 
ptnditure,  and  Debt  qf  British  North  America  (11th 
June,  1853);  U.  S.  Cumm.  Set.,  etc. 

Printed  OoocU.  The  art  of  calico-printing  is  of 
oxinsidcrable  antiquity,  and  there  exist  specimens  of 
Egyptian  cotton  dyed  by  figured  blocks  many  hundred 
years  old.  A  similar  process  has  been  resorted  to  even 
in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  where  they  use  a  large  teaf 
as  a  substitute  for  the  block. — See  art.  Cotton.  The 
copyright  of  designssecured  in  England  by  2  Vio.,1889. 
Priotiag.    <Se«  Vrkm,  liooK*,  and  NKwarAriUM. 


Prints,  impressions  on  paper,  or  some  other  sub- 
stance, of  engravings  on  copper,  steel,  wood,  stone, 
etc.,  representing  some  particular  sutyoct  or  composi- 
tion. PrinU,  like  paintings,  embrace  every  variety 
of  subject ;  and  diflfer  very  widely  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  engraved.  Their  prices  vary  »<"cord- 
ing  to  the  style  of  the  engraving,  the  fineness  of  its 
cxecutiort,  the  goodness  oC  the  impression,  iu  rarity, 
etc.  The  art  seems  to  have  taken  its  rise  in  the  15lh 
century. 

Priaage,  or  Butlerage,  was  a  right  of  taking  two 
tuns  of  wine  from  every  ship  importing  into  England 
twenty  tuns  or  more ;  which  was  changed  by  Edward  I. 
into  a  duty  of  2s.  for  every  tun  imported  by  merchant 
strangers,  and  called  butlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler.  The  term  is  now  fallen  into  disuse. — 
Ulackstone. 

Privateering.     In  order  to  encourage  privateer- 
ing, it  is  usual  to  allow  the  owners  of  private  armed 
vessels  to  appropriafe  to  themselves  the  property,  or  a 
largo  portion  of  the  property,  they  may  capture,  and  to 
afford  them  and  the  crew  other  facilities  and  rewards 
for  honorable  and  successful  eflbrts.     This  depends 
upon  the  municipal  regulations  of  each  particular  pow- 
er ;  and  as  a  necessary  precaution  against  abuse,  the 
owners  of  privateers  are  required,  by  the  ordinances  of 
the  commercial  states,  to  give  adequate  security  that 
they  will  conduct  the  cruise  according  to  the  laws  and 
usages  of  war  and  tho  instructions  of  the  government, 
and  that  they  will  regard  the  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
bring  their  prizes  in  for  adjudication.     These  checks 
arc  essential  to  the  character  and  safety  of  maritime 
nations.    Privateering,  under  oil  the  restriclions  which 
liave  been  adopted,  is  very  liable  to  abuse.     The  ob- 
ject is  not  fame  or  chivalric  warfare,  but  plunder  and 
profit.    Tho  discipline  of  the  crews  is  not  apt  to  be  of 
the  highest  order,  and  privateers  are  often  guilty  of 
enormous  excesses,  and  become  tho  scourge  of  neutral 
commerce.     They  are  sometimes  manned  and  officered 
by  foreigners,  having  no  permanent  connection  with 
•he  country  or  interest  in  its  cause.     This  was  a  com- 
plaint made  by  the  Unite<l  States  in  1819,  in  relation 
to  irregularities  and  acts  of  atrocity  committed  by  pri- 
vate armed  vessels  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Buenoa 
Ayres.    Under  the  best  regulations,  tho  business  tends 
strongly  to  blunt  the  sense  of  private  right,  and  to 
nourish  a  lawless  and  Tierce  spirit  of  rapacity.     Efforts 
have  been  made  from  time  to  time  to  abolish  the  prac- 
tice.    In  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  between 
Russia  and  the  United  States  in  1785,  it  was  stipulated 
that  in  case  of  war  neither  party  should  grant  commis- 
sions to  any  private  armed  vessels  to  attack  the  com- 
merce of  the  other.     But  the  spirit  and  policy  of  mari- 
time warfare  will  not  permit  such  generous  provisions 
to  prevail.     That  provision  was  not  renewed  with  the 
renewal  of  the  treaty.    A  similar  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  practice  was  made  in  the  agreement  between 
Sweden  and  Holland  in  1676,  but  the  agreement  was 
not  performed.    The  French  Legislature,  soon  after  the 
breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Austria  in  1792,  passed  a 
decree  for  tho  total  suppression  of  privateering,  but  that 
was  a  transitory  act,  and  it  was  soon  swept  away  in  the 
tempest  of  the  revolution.    The  efforts  to  stop  the  prac- 
tice have  been  very  feeble  and  fruitless,  notwithstand- 
ing that  enlightened  and  enlarged  considerations  of 
national  policy  have  shown  it  to  be  for  the  general 
benefit  of  mankind  to  surrender  the  licentious  practice, 
and  to  obstruct  as  little  as  possible  the  freedom  and 
security  of  commercial  intercourse  among  tho  nations. 
—Kent's  Commentaries.     The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
North  American  Heview,  x.  166  (J.  Galmson)  ;  Niles'b 
Register,  xiv.  129,  xvi.  Sup.  29 ;  De  Bow's  JteiieK,  i. 
516.     See  also  Maritime  Law,  ante,  1321,  et  seq. 

IMten  of  Afarque  and  Reprisal  "  are  granfable  by 
the  law  of  nations,  whenever  the  subjects  of  one  state 
are  oppressed  and  injured  by  those  of  another,  and  joa- 
tica  is  denied  by  that  state  to  which  the  oppressor  be. 
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long*."  — CHiTTlf'g  Comm.  Lav,  vol.  ill.  p«g«  604. 
Before  granting  lettem  of  nian|ue,  government  is  di- 
rected by  the  b  Hen.  V.  c.  7,  to  require  that  latitfao 
tion  be  made  to  the  )>arty  aggrieved ;  and  in  the  event 
of  luch  eatiafaction  not  l)«!ng  made  within  a  retiona- 
blo  period,  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  may  l>e  is- 
sued, authorizing  the  aggrieved  party  to  attack  and 
seize  the  pru|ierty  of  the  aggressor  nation,  without  haz- 
ard ol  bein(;  condemned  as  a  robber  or  pirate.  Such 
letters  are  now  only  issued  to  the  owners  or  captains 
of  privateers  during  war,  or  when  war  has  lieen  d«- 
termine<l  upon.  They  may  bo  revoked  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  sovereign ;  and  when  hostilities  terminate,  they 
cease  to  have  any  effect.  Letters  of  marque  and  re- 
prisal were  first  issued  in  England  by  Edward  I.,  for 
the  seizure  of  the  enemy's  vessels,  and  for  reprisal  and 
retaliation  upon  the  enemy  on  the  sea. — ItY.MKK'8  Fa- 
dern.  They  were  flrst  granted  In  1295.  —  Bakbu's 
Chrnn.  They  are  usually  granted  in  time  of  war  to 
privato  armed  ships,  and  do  great  niiehief  to  the  com- 
merce of  lielligeront  nations. — Po>VKt.. 

Prlvatssra,  ships  of  war  fitted  out  by  private  Indi- 
viduals, to  annoy  and  plunder  the  pulilic  enemy.  But 
before  commencing  their  operations,  it  is  indi«|)ensable 
that  they  obtain  lellfrt  ofvutr^ue  and  rrprital  from  the 
government  whose  subjects  they  are,  authorizing  tlicm 
to  commit  hostilities,  and  that  they  conform  strictly  to 
the  rules  laid  down  for  the  regulation  of  their  conduct. 
AH  private  individuals  attacking  others  at  sea,  unless 
enipoweroil  by  letters  of  marque,  are  to  be  considered 
pirates,  ami  •  ay  be  treated  as  such  either  by  those 
they  attack  or  by  their  own  government. 

Policy  of  Ptiraleering. — The  policy  of  this  system  Is 
very  questionable.  It  seems  to  lie  a  remnant  of  that 
species  of  private  war  exercised  by  all  individuaU  in 
early  ages,  liut  which  gradually  disappears  as  society 
advances.  In  wars  carried  on  by  land,  the  property' 
of  the  peaceable  inhabitants  who  take  no  part  in  the 
operations  of  the  armies  is  uniformly  protected ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  discover  any  solid  grounds  why  the  same 
rule  should  not  lie  followed  at  sea.  I'rivateers  rarely 
attack  ships  of  war.  Their  object  is  merely  to  plunder 
and  destroy  merchantmen.  They  cause  an  infinite 
deal  of  mischief  to  individuals,  and  aggravate  all  the 
miseries  of  war,  without  having  the  slightest  influence 
on  the  result  of  the  contest.  Experience  has  also 
ihown  that  it  is  not  possible,  whatever  precautions 
may  be  adopted,  to  prevent  the  grtatest  abuses  from 
being  perpetrated  by  privateers.  The  wish  to  amas« 
plunder  is  the  only  principle  by  which  they  ore  actu- 
ated ;  and  such  l>eing  the  case,  it  would  lie  idle  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  bo  very  scrupulous  about  ab- 
staining fh>m  excesses.  A  system  of  this  sort,  if  it  be 
ever  useful,  can  tw  so  only  to  nations  who  hnve  little 
trade,  and  who  may  expect  to  enrich  tbemfielves  dur- 
ing war  by  fitting  ont  privateers  to  plunder  the  mer- 
chant ships  of  their  enemies.  In  all  oi.  r  cases  it 
seems  to  be  pnxluctive  only  of  mischief;  though  it  la, 
of  course,  most  injurious  to  those  states  that  have  the 
greatest  mercantile  navy.  Instead,  therefore,  of  en- 
couraging the  practice  of  privateering,  we  think  that  n 
due  regard  to  the  rights  and  interests  of  humanity 
would  suggest  to  the  great  powers  the  expediency  of 
kbolishing  it  altogether.  A  few  cirorts  have,  indeed, 
been  already  made  toward  this  desirable  object.  Thus 
H  was  stipulated  in  the  treaty  l>etween  Sweden  and 
the  United  Provinces,  in  IfiTfi,  that  neither  party 
should,  in  any  future  war,  grant  letters  of  marque 
against  the  other.  In  17S7  Kussia  abstained  from 
licensing  privateers;  and  in  the  treaty  lietween  the 
United  States  and  Prussia,  in  17fl6,  a  stipulation  was 
inserted  as  to  privateers,  similar  to  tha'  in  the  treaty 
between  Sweden  and  the  United  Provinces  in  1675. 
But  nothing  short  of  a  convention  and  ogrecment  to 
that  effect  among  the  great  powers  will  be  able  to  efTect 
this  desirable  object. — Martkkh,  AVnri  concfmanl  In 
Armatturt,  1794.     8t»  Makitimk  Law,  p.  1822,  etc. 


Prlsa.  Any  thing  captured  by  a  belligerent  using 
the  right  of  war:  in  common  language,  only  ships  thus 
captured,  with  the  property  taken  in  them,  arc  so  called. 
Prizes  taken  in  war  are  condemned  by  the  pro(ior  Judi- 
cature In  the  courts  of  thecapi  <rs;  such  condemnation 
is  held  to  divest  the  title  of  tlie  proprietor  and  confer 
a  now  ownership.  In  order  to  give  Jurlsdiition  to  a 
court  of  prize,  it  is  deemed  necessary,  by  the  law  of 
nations,  that  the  property  captured  should  bo  in  pos- 
session of  the  captors  in  their  own  ports,  those  of  an 
ally,  or  of  a  neutral ;  but  no  belligerent  power  lias  a 
right  to  capture  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral  country,  <ir 
within  a  marine  league  of  her  shores ;  nor  does  a  cap- 
ture made  there  render  the  acyudication  valid.  Siil,. 
Ject  to  capture  is  hostile  property,  «.  f.,  the  property 
of  porsons  domiciled  in  a  huslilo  country,  and  mutral 
property  contraband  of  war. — 8te  Contuauand. 

firite  Monty. — The  money  arising  from  captures  made 
upon  the  enemy  is  divided  intoeigbtequalparts,  and  is 
equally  distributed  by  order  of  government,  thus :  Cap- 
tain to  have  threc-eightlis,  unlets  under  the  direction 
of  a  flag  officer,  who  in  that  case  U  to  have  one  of  the 
sold  three-eighths;  captains  of  marines  and  land  for- 
ces, sea  lieutenants,  etc.,  one-clghtli ;  lieutenants  of 
marines,  gunners,  admirols'  secretaries,  etc.,  one-eighth  • 
midshipmen,  captain's  clerk,  etc.,  one-elghtb ;  ordlnnry 
and  ablo   seamen,  marine.^,  etc.,  two-eighths.  —  Ste 

PRtVATKKIlS  and  LkTI'KIIS  (iK  MAItyfK. 

Priztt. — The  right  to  all  captures  vests  primarily  in 
the  sovereign,  and  no  Itidivlduul  can  have  any  interest 
in  a  prize,  whether  made  by  a  public  or  private  armed 
vessel,  but  vihat  he  receives  under  the  gront  of  the 
fiUtP.  This  is  a  general  principle  of  public  Jurispru- 
dence. itV/o  jmrfa  cedunt  reSpnhlica,  and  the  distriliu. 
tion  of  the  proceeds  of  prizes  depends  upon  the  roi;ula- 
lions  of  each  stale ;  and  unless  the  local  laws  have  oth- 
erwise provided,  the  prizes  vest  in  the  sovereign.  But 
the  general  prnrticc,  under  the  laws  and  ordinnnces  of 
the  belligerent  governments,  is  to  distribute  the  pro- 
ceeds of  cajitured  property,  when  duly  passed  upon 
and  condemned  as  prize  (and  whether  captured  liy 
public  or  private  commissioned  vessels),  among  the  caji- 
tors,  as  n  reward  for  brovery,  and  a  stimulus  to  exer- 
tion. When  a  prize  is  taken  at  sea,  it  must  be  l>ruught 
with  duo  care  Into  some  convenient  port,  for  ailjuillca- 
tion  by  a  competent  court ;  though,  strictly  speaking, 
as  between  the  belligerent  parties,  the  title  passes,  and 
is  vested  when  the  capture  is  complete,  and  that  was 
formerly  held  to  be  complete  and  perfect  when  the  bat- 
tle was  over,  and  the  rpet  nciperandi  yias  gone.  Oro- 
tius  and  many  other  writers,  and  some  marine  ordi- 
nances, as  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  of  Congress  dur- 
ing the  American  war,  mode  twenty-four  hours'  (juict 
possession  by  the  enemy  the  test  of  title  by  capture. 
Bynkershoeck  says  that  such  a  rule  Is  repugnant  to 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Holland  ;  and  he  insists  that 
a  firm  possession  at  ony  time  vests  the  property  in 
the  captor,  and  that  ships  and  goods  lirought  ii'/ra 
prtttidia  do  most  clearly  change  the  property.  Itul 
by  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  neither  the  twiiilj- 
four  hours'  possession,  nor  the  bringing  the  prize  infra 
prtraidia,  is  sufficient  to  change  the  property  in  the  case 
of  a  maritime  capture.  A  jtidicinl  Inquiry  must  pass 
upon  the  case,  and  the  present  enlightened  praitiic  of 
commercial  nations  has  sulijected  all  such  captures  tu 
the  scrutiny  of  Judicial  triliunals,  as  the  only  sure  nav 
to  furnish  due  proof  that  the  seizure  was  lawful.  Tlic 
property  is  not  changed  in  fiivor  of  neutral  vendee  or 
recaptor,  so  as  to  bar  the  original  owner,  until  n  regu- 
lar sentence  of  condemnation  has  been  pronounced  lir 
some  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction  belonging  to  the 
sovereign  of  the  captor ;  and  the  purchaser  must  be 
ablo  to  show  documentary  evidence  of  that  fact  to  sup- 
port his  title.  Until  the  capture  becomes  invested 
with  the  character  of  prize  by  a  sentence  of  condemna- 
tion, the  right  of  property  is  In  alicyancc,  or  in  a  state 
of  legal  sequestration.     It  can  not  bo  alienated  or  dis- 
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posed  of,  but  the  poMeasion  of  it  by  the  goveninient  of 
the  euptor  is  a  trust  for  the  beneHt  of  those  wlio  may 
Iw  utliinatoly  entitled.  This  salutary  rule,  and  one  ao 
necussary  to  checic  irregular  conduct  and  individual 
ouiraKu,  has  lieen  long  established  in  the  English  od- 
inirulty,  and  it  is  now  every  where  recognized  as  the 
law  and  practice  of  nations. 

Tlio  condemnation  must  bo  pronounced  by  a  prize 
court  of  the  government  of  the  captor,  sitting  either  in 
the  country  of  the  captor  or  of  his  ally.  The  prize 
court  of  an  ally  can  not  condemn.  Prize  or  no  prize, 
is  a  question  belonging  exclusively  to  the  .ourts  of  the 
country  of  the  captor.  The  reason  of  this  rule  is  said 
to  be,  that  the  sovereign  of  the  captors  has  a  right  to 
inspect  their  behavior,  for  ho  is  answerable  to  other 
states  for  tlio  acts  of  'he  captor.  Tho  pri^a  court  of 
the  captor  may  ait  in  t'  e  territory  of  the  ally,  but  it  is 
not  lawful  fur  such  a  court  to  act  in  a  neutral  territory. 
Neutral  ports  are  not  intended  to  be  auxiliary  to  the 
operations  of  the  power  of  war ;  and  the  law  of  nations 
has  clearly  ordained  that  a  prize  court  of  a  belligerent 
captor  can  not  exercise  Jurisdiction  in  a  neutral  coun- 
try. This  prohibition  rests  not  merely  on  the  ur.lit- 
iicas  an<l  danger  of  making  neutral  ports  the  theatre 
of  iiostilo  proceedings,  but  it  atands  on  the  ground  of 
thu  uaagc  of  nations.  It  was  for  some  time  supposed 
tliut  u  prize  court,  though  sitting  in  the  country  of  its 
own  suvcruign,  or  of  his  ally,  had  no  Jurisdiction  over 
prizes  lying  in  a  neutral  port,  because  the  court  wanted 
that  possession  which  was  deemed  essential  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  Jurisdiction  in  a  proceeding  in  rnn.  Tho 
principle  was  admitted  to  be  correct  by  Sir  William 
Scott,  in  the  case  of  the  llenrirk  and  Maria,  and  he 
iictod  upon  it  in  a  prior  case,  liut  he  considered  that 
tlic  Kngliah  admiralty  had  gone  too  far  in  supportiug 
condenmations  in  England,  of  prizes  abroad  in  a  neu- 
tral port,  to  permit  him  to  recall  the  vicious  practice 
of  thu  court  to  the  acknowledged  principle ;  and  tho 
English  rulo  is  now  definitively  settled,  agreeably  to  the 
uld  usage  and  the  practice  of  other  nations.  Tho  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  has  followed  the  Kn- 
glisli  rule,  and  it  has  held  valid  tho  condemnations,  by 
a  bRlligerent  court,  of  prizes  carried  into  a  neutral  port, 
and  remaining  there.  This  was  deemed  the  most  con- 
venient practice  for  neutraU,  as  well  as  for  the  parties 
ut  war;  and  though  the  prize  was,  in  fact,  within  a 
neutral  jurisilietiun,  it  was  still  to  bo  deemed  under  the 
control,  or  aiib  poteatate,  of  tho  captor. — Kent's  Cmn- 
mcii((iyies,  vol.  i. 

Proa,  a  narrow  canoe  about  thirty  feet  long  by  three 
feet  wide,  used  in  tho  I.adrone  Islands.  The  leo  side 
is  tiat,  being  the  mere  longitudinal  section  of  the  com- 
mon form,  and  the  head  and  stern  exactly  alike,  A 
slight  frame-work  projects  several  feet  to  windward, 
iHiaring  a  small  block  of  wood  like  a  canoe ;  this  float 
supporU  the  vessel  from  oversetting  to  that  side,  us 
she  would  otherwise  do,  and  the  frame-work  alfords 
support  for  a  weight  acting  against  the  pressure  of  tho 
sail.  The  vessel  is  steered  by  the  paddle  at  cither  end, 
and  moves  with  great  velocity  either  backward  or  for- 
ward, being  adapted  to  a  side  wind  in  running  between 
two  places.  Tho  sail  is  mat,  with  a  boom,  upon  one 
mast.  Proa  is  also  the  name  for  large  boats  used  by 
the  Malays,  pi'cpelled  both  by  oars  and  sails. 

Produce,  Produotion.  See  ariicUa  Wheat, 
Fi.ori-,  etc. 

Promissory  Notes.  A  promissory  note  may  be 
defined  to  be  a  written  engagement  by  one  person  to  pay 
another  person,  therein  named,  absolutely  and  uncon- 
ditionally, a  certain  sum  of  money  at  a  time  specified 
tlicrein.  The  definition  given  by  Mr.  Justice  Black- 
atone  is,  that  promissory  notes,  or  notes  of  hand,  arc  a 
plain  and  direct  cn);agemont  in  writing  to  pay  a  sum 
specified  at  a  time  limited  therein,  to  a  person  therein 
named,  or  sometimes  to  his  order,  or  often  to  the  bear- 
er nt  large.  Perhaps  this  definition  may  be  thouglit 
faulty  in  not  stating  that  the  engagement  is  to  bo  ab- 


soluta  and  unroriitional.  Mr.  Justict  Dayley  more 
succinctly  states,  that  a  promissory  note  is  a  written 
promise  for  the  payment  of  money  at  all  events.  Mr. 
Chancellor  Kent  follows  the  detlnition  of  Mr.  Justice 
Uay  ley ;  and  perhaps  each  is  open  to  tho  objection  that, 
while  it  seeks  brevity,  it  is  incomplete,  as  it  does  not 
state  that  the  promise  is  made  by  one  person  to  pay 
the  money  to  another  person  spec^'ied.  Altliough  a 
promissory  note  is,  in  contemplation  of  law,  entitled  to 
all  tho  privileges  belonging  to  such  an  instrument  by 
the  Commercial  Law,  as  well  as  by  the  Common  Law, 
without  being  negotiable,  yet  it  is  tlie  latter  quality 
which  gives  it  Its  principal  importance  and  value  in 
modern  times,  and  makes  it  a  circulating  credit,  so  ex- 
tensively useful  and  so  generally  resorted  to  in  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Promissory  notes  are  now 
generally  made  negotiable,  by  being  stated  therein  to 
bo  payable  to  A  or  order,  or  to  the  order  of  A,  or  to 
A  or  bearer,  or  to  the  bearer  generally.  Perhaps  tho 
silent  but  steady  progress  in  England,  from  tho  simple 
use  of  tho  non-negotiable  notes,  before  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  to  tho  present  almost  universal  negotia- 
bility of  such  instruments  in  our  day,  can  not  be  bettor 
expressed  tlian  by  referring  to  the  language  of  Olack- 
stonc,  where  ho  adverts  to  the  fact  that  promissory 
notes  are  payable  "to  a  person  therein  named,"  and 
then  cautiously  adds,  or  "sometimes  to  his  own  order, 
or  oftencr  to  tho  bearer."  The  reverse  language  might 
be  far  more  jui<tly  used  in  tho  present  day;  and  it  might 
be  correctly  '.<tated  that  promissory  notes  are  low  gen- 
erally negotiable  by  being  payable  to  order,  or  to  the 
l)earer ;  and  that  'hey  are  rarely  limited  to  bo  payable 
only  '-0  a  particular  person  named  therein.  We  may 
add  in  this  connection,  tjiat  tlie  person  who  makes  the 
note  is  called  the  maker,  and  the  person  to  whom  it  is 
payable  is  called  the  payee  ;  and  when  it  is  negotiable 
by  indorsement,  and  is  indorsed  liy  tho  payee,  ho  is 
culled  the  indorser,  and  tho  person  to  whom  tho  inter- 
est is  transferred  by  the  indorsement  is  called  the  in- 
dorsee. Every  indorsee  is  of  course  deemed  the  hold- 
er, ond  so  is  evorj'  person  wlio,  by  a  transfer  of  a  note 
payalile  to  the  bearer,  becomes  entitled  thereto.  Tho 
Scottish  law  seems  precisely  coincident  with  the  En- 
glish law  as  to  promissory  notes,  except  so  f.ir  as  re- 
spects the  remedial  process  thereon  ;  there  being  soma 
peculiar  privileges  anu'-^ed  thereto  in  Scotland. 

It  seems  scarcely  net  ssary  to  point  out  the  distinc- 
tion between  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  notes  in 
their  general  structure  and  character.  In  a  bill  of  ex- 
cliungo  there  are  ordinarily  three  origi  lal  parties,  tho 
drawer,  the  payee,  and  tho  ;'rawee,  who,  after  aoccpt- 
unco,  becomes  the  acceptor.  In  a  promissory  note 
tliero  are  but  two  original  parties,  tho  nmker  and  the 
payee.  In  a  bill  of  exchange,  tho  acceptor  is  tlie  pri- 
mary debtor  in  tho  contemplation  of  law  to  the  payee ; 
aiul  the  drawer  is  but  collaterally  liable.  In  a  prom- 
issory note,  the  maker  is,  In  contemplation  of  law,  the 
]irinmry  debtor.  If  a  note  be  negotiable,  and  is  in- 
dorsed by  the  payee,  then  there  occurs  a  striking  n>- 
semblaneo  in  the  relations  of  the  parties  upon  both  in- 
struments, although  they  are  not  in  all  respects  iden- 
tical. The  indorser  of  a  note  stands  iu  the  same  rela- 
tion to  the  subsequent  parties  as  the  drawer  of  a  bill, 
and  tho  maker  of  the  note  is  under  the  same  liabilities 
OS  the  acceptor  of  a  bill. 

Tho  origin  of  promissory  notes  is  quite  as  obscure 
as  that  of  bills  of  exchange.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
promissory  notes  in  writing  (chirogrnpha)  were  well 
known  and  iu  use  among  the  Konians.  Of  this  we 
have  an  instance  in  tho  Digest :  ab  A  ulo  A  ugerio  Caiu* 
Heius  vuitiiam  qiiandum  quantitatem  accfpit  hoc  chiro- 
grapho ;  ille  scripiit,  me  acvepiaae,  ct  acci'/jt  ab  illo  mit- 
tuv3  et  numeralos  decern;  quns  ei  reddam  knlendis  illit 
proximis  cum  sua  usuris  jylucitis  inlernot :  (iuaro,  an  ex 
Co  inttrumcnto  iMuro!  peti  postint,  et  qumf  ilodestinui 
reapondit,  si  non  appareat  de  quibua  usuris  conventio  facta 
lit,  peti  eat  nonpoue.    But  this  instrument  never  seemi 
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to  havo  been  known  ■■  «  n«RotUbl«  inatrament  amonK 
the  Roniann,  or  ■«  a  K'neral  medium  uau-.l  In  purchtaei 
and  salea,  with  that  aiiperaddcrf  quality  ;  lint  ita  nxKO- 
tiabllity  aeeina  to  lie  exclutlvely  the  invention  of  mod- 
arn  tinira.     Probably  the  origin  of  negotiable  |iromis> 
•ory  noti'a  la  somewhat  later  than  that  of  billa  of  ex- 
ehan^,  and  grew  out  of  the  aanie  general  rauaea  aa  the 
latter,  viz.,  to  farllltrlo  the  operationa  of  coinmcn-e, 
and  to  cxterd  the  negotiability  of  debts.     Mr.  Kyd'a 
remarka  on  this  auhject  aeem  at  once  well  founded  and 
latiafaetorr,  at  least  a<  coi^acturea.     "Aa  commerce," 
says  he,  "  advanced  In  Ita  progress,  the  multiplicity  of 
its  Poncema  required.  In  many  Instances,  a  less  compli- 
cated mode  of  payment  than  by  billa  of  exchau)^.     A 
trader,  whose  situation  and  clrcumslancea  rendered 
eredit  rrom  the  merchant  or  manufacturer,  who  aup- 
plied  hln>  with  goods,  nlisolutely  ncccssarj',  might  have 
*o  limited  a  connection  with  the  conimcrcial  world  at 
larga  that  ho  could  not  easily  furnish  his  creditor  with 
a  bill  of  exchange  on  another  man.     Uut  hia  own  r«- 
apnnailiility  might  be  such  that  his  Mmple  promise  ot 
payment,  reduced  to  rrlting  for  tlio  purpose ^of  evi- 
dence, might  be  accepted  with  equal  confidence  as  a 
bill  on  another  trader.     Hence,  It  may  reasonably  lie 
eoi^ectured,  promissory  notes  were  at  llrst  introduced." 
Undoubtedly  negotiable  pi-omissory  notes  were  well 
known  upon  the  continent  of  Kurope  lung  before  their 
introduction  into  England.     They  were  probably  first 
brought  Into  use  In  England  about  the  middle  of  thn 
17th  century,  although  l.nni  Holt  hna  been  thought  to 
assign  to  them  a  somewhat  later  origin.     They  srem 
•t  first  to  have  been  called  bills  of  debt,  or  ijills  of 
credit,  indiflerently.     Indeed,  as  Lord  Mansfield  has 
observed,  there  seems  much  confnalon  in  the  "  Kvporta" 
In  the  times  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne,  so  that 
it  la  difficult,  without  consulting  the  rcconis,  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  action  arose  upon  a  bill  or  note,  as 
th"  wonis  "  bill"  and  "  note"  were  used  promiscuously. 
There  waa  a  long  struggle  in  Westminster  Hall  aa  to 
the  question  whether  promissory'  notes  were  negotiablo 
or  not  at  the  Common  Law,  for  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  they  were  by  the  Law  Merchant,  at  least  aa  recog- 
nized upon  the  continent  of  Europe.     I/>rd  Holt  moat 
strenuously,  and  with  a  pride  of  opinion  not  altogether 
reconcilable  with  his  sound  sense  and  generally  com- 
prehensive views,  maintained  (he  negative.     The  con- 
troversy was  finally  ended  by  the  statnto  of  3  and  4 
Anne,  ch.  9  (170.^),  (made  perpetual  by  the  statute  of 
7  Anne,  ch.  'J6,  sec.  8,)  which,  after  reciting  that  prom- 
itsory  notes  had  been  held  not  negotiable,  proceeded  to 
enact,  "  That  all  notes  in  writing,  made  and  signed  by 
any  ])crson  or  persons,  Ixidy  politic  or  corporate,  or  by 
the  servant  or  agent  of  any  coqioratlon,  banker,  gold- 
smith,  merchant,  or  trader,  who  is  usually  intrusted 
by  him,  her,  or  them,  to  sign  such  promissory  notes  for 
him,  her,  or  them,  whereby  such  person  or  persons, 
body  politic  and  corporate,  his,  her,  or  their  acr^'ant  or 
agent  aa  aforesaid,  doth  or  shall  promise  to  pay  to  any 
other  person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  hia, 
her,  or  their  order,  or  nnio  liearer,  any  sum  of  money 
mentioned  in  such  note,  shall  bo  taken  and  constmed 
to  be,  by  virtue  thereof,  duo  and  payable  to  any  such 
person  or  persons,  body  politic  and  corporate,  to  whom 
the  same  is  made  payable ;  and  also  everv'  such  note 
payalile  to  any  person  or  persons,  liody  politic  and  cor- 
porate,  his,  her,  or  their  order,  shall  l>e  assignulile  or 
indorsable  over,  in  the  same  manner  as  inland  bills  of 
exchange  are  or  may  be,  ao'ording  to  tlio  custom  of 
merehania;  and  that  the  person  or  person!!,  bo<ly  poli- 
tic and  cor|. orate,  to  whom  such  sum  of  money  Is  or 
shall  Im  I>;>   such  note  made  payable,  shall  and  may 
maintain  an  action  for  the  same.  In  such  manner  as  he, 
rtie,  or  they  might  do  upon  any  inland  bills  ot  exchange, 
made  or  drawn  according  to  tue  custor?  of  merchants, 
•gainst  the  person  or  persona,  body  politic  and  corpo- 
rate, who,  or  whose  servant  or  agent  as  aforesaid,  signed 
the  tame ;  and  that  any  person  or  persoua,  body  politic 


and  corporate,  to  whom  such  note,  that  la  payable  to 
any  |)eraon  or  pcraona,  Iwdy  politic  and  corjiorale,  his, 
her,  or  their  nrder.  Is  Indorsed  or  assigned,  or  the  mon- 
ey therein  ir-!ntloned  ordered  to  bo  paid  by  inilorne- 
ment  thereon,  shall  and  may  maintain  his,  her,  or  their 
action  for  lueh  sum  of  money,  either  against  the  pcN 
son  or  persona,  body  politic  and  corporate,  who,  nr 
whose  servant  or  agent  aa  aforesaid,  signed  atich  nuic, 
or  againat  any  of  the  persons  that  indorsed  the  same, 
In  like  manner  as  In  cases  of  inland  billa  of  exchange." 
In  moat  of  the  States  of  America  this  statute  has  Imen 
either  expressly  adopted  by  statute,  or  recognized  an 
part  of  their  Common  I..aw.  A  few  only  have  decn^nl 
it  inappllcablu  to  their  situation ;  and  in  some  Stiites 
the  circulation  of  promissory  notes  still  remains  clogged 
with  poiitive  restrictions  or  practical  diflicullles,  w  liioh 
greatly  impede  their  use,  and  value,  and  circulation. 
Most,  if  not  all  commercial  nations,  have  ann>..<ed  rir- 
tain  privileges,  benefits,  and  advtntages  to  promifsory 
.otes,  as  they  have  to  hills  of  exchange.  In  order  to 
promote  public  confidence  In  them,  and  thus  to  tnsuro 
their  circulation  as  a  medln..i  of  pecuniar}'  commercial 
transactions.  In  England  and  America  they  partake 
in  a  very  high  degree  of  the  character  of  specialllrs, 
and  are  deemed  to  Import  printa  f'irit,  to  bo  founded 
upon  a  valualilc  consideration,  and  ma/  be  generally 
declared  on  w  ilhout  specially  stating  what  the  partic- 
ular consideration  Is;  In  which  circumstonce  Miey  dif- 
fcr  from  other  unsealed  contracts,  whether  wrillcn  or 
unwritten.  lietween  the  original  parties  the  consider- 
ation may  indeed,  as  a  matter  of  defense,  lie  in(|uircd 
Into.  Hut  where  they  are  negotiable,  and  in  the  pom 
session  of  a  buna  Jitle  holder  for  a  valupble  con.iidcrn- 
tion,  without  any  notice  of  any  inherent  Infirmity  or 
vice  in  their  original  concoction,  they  are  binding  upon 
the  antecedent  parties,  ond  the  consideration  h  not  in- 
qulrable  into,  and  becomes  immaterial.  In  Scnlland 
they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  hills  of  ex- 
change, among  which,  besides  the  common  privilepes 
in  England  and  America,  la  the  privilegnof  aMimnmry 
process  to  enforce  payment  upon  their  dishonor,  (iil)i'r- 
ing  fVom  the  ordinary  process.  The  like  siuninory 
process  la  given  by  the  Erench  law.  [And  n  similar 
statute  hai  recently  been  enacted  In  England.]  Ilei- 
neccius,  in  the  passages  already  referred  to,  xtalcs  tliat 
they  are  indorsable  like  bills  of  exchange,  and  arc  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  prescription,  and,  In  ciise  of  dishonor, 
ore  open  to  the  same  process  and  mode  of  e.vecution  as 
bills  of  exchange. — Stiiuy  on  l'romi>$0)-y  Antes.  Stt 
liii.Ls  OK  ElxniANdE  and  Ex<'iian<<e. 

Promontory  (Latin  pro,  and  m^ut,  a  mnunlm'n). 
In  ti'enffrtip/ig,  a  point  of  land,  whether  high  or  low  I« 
indillerent,  projecting  into  the  soa. — See  Cai-k. 

Protection,  in  Cimmerdal  hgislatkn,  means  the 
protecting  or  liolstcring  up  of  certain  branches  of  do- 
mestic industry  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  the 
produce  of  such  branches  from  abroad,  or  loading  It, 
when  imported,  with  heavy  duties.  This  policy  was 
at  one  time  univenally  prevalent.  Hut  its  c.ttnmcly 
injurious  influence  having  been  demonstrated  ever  and 
over  again,  it  has  been  abandoned  by  all  Intelligent 
statesmen.  And  notwithatanding  the  powerful  inter- 
etta  by  which  it  was  supported,  it  has  nearly  dii^ap- 
pearcd  from  our  legislation;  and  it  will,  no  doulit, 
eventually  disappear  from  the  kglMatlon  of  all  coun- 
tries. 

Providence,  city,  the  prineipal  jiort  of  entry,  and 
semi-capital  of  Khodo  Island;  situated  in  11°  4!)' 2->" 
N.  lot.,  and  71"  21'  48"  W.  long,  from  Greenwldi,  nnd 
r  28'  24 "  E.  long,  from  Washington.  It  Is  30  milo3 
north  of  Newjwrt,  42  miles  south-southwest  from  Hos- 
ton,  70  miles  east  of  Hartford,  173  miles  east  of  New 
York,  and  89(5  from  Washington.  Population  in  1820, 
11,767;  in  1«»0,10,832;  in  1840,28,171;  In  lH50,41,riia; 
in  18.M,  60,000.  In  point  of  population  oiid  wealth 
ProvidetiCO  is  the  second  city  in  New  England.  Its 
present  limita  contain  aboUt  nine  squaro  miles.    The 
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eompac*.  portion  of  th«  city  la  built  on  loth  lides  of 
thu  Providence  River,  ovor  which  are  cnnitructed  two 
broad  and  aubiiantial  wuodon  bridgei,  above  which 
th*^  river  expand*  Into  a  broad  and  beautiful  cove. 

There  are  in  I'ruvldenco  26  banks,  with  an  a);grw- 
gate  caplUl  of  tlU,41l),tJ!H) ;  a  aavings-bank ;  three  in- 
■urance  conipaiilee,  with  a  capital  of  $iiOO,()OU,  beaidoa 
several  mutual  Insurance  companies  without  specifled 
capital.  The  manufactures  of  Providence  are  extena- 
IvG.  Tlie  city  also  contained  In  18S7, 73  bteani-onglnes, 
and  within  100  rods  of  the  city  line  are  12  or  15  more, 
thiit  for  all  practical  purposes  belong  here;  60  Jewel* 
ry  establishments,  employing  1400  hands,  and  yield- 
ing art  annual  product  of  t'i,771,GOO;  three  bleach- 
ing and  dyeing  works,  employing  350  hands,  ;:nd  fln- 
isliing  60,980,000  yards  of  goods ;  22  manufactories  of 
niaehliiery,  steam-engines,  boilers,  castings,  etc.,  cm- 
pluring  20(12  hands;  9430  tons  of  coal;  11,095  tons  of 
pig' iron  ;  9801  tons  of  otiicr  Iron,  and  producing  annu- 
ally SH,H00  stovoK,  9,000,000  pounds  of  nails  and  spikes, 
80  Btram-englncs,  220  boilers,  3,584,000  ;>ounds  of  nuts, 
etc.,  and  other  articles  to  the  total  value  of  $2,5Cl,0flU ; 
two  screw  factories,  that  yiehi  an  annual  product  of 
(1,086,000;  two  butt  factories,  that  produce  $2:;),000, 
and  a  great  variety  of  smaller  manufactories,  yielding 
togetlior  an  annual  product  of  $17,400,000. 

Providence  possesses  great  commercial  facilities, 
which  have  been  well  improved.  The  harbor,  at  the 
head  of  Narragansct  Bay,  38  miles  from  the  ocean,  is 
spacious,  and  has  sufficient  dnptli  of  water  for  tlie 
largest  ships.  Somewlmt  more  than  100  vessels  be- 
long to  the  port.  The  registered  tonnage  in  1853  was 
l(),8(il  tons.  Two  lines  of  packets  ply  regularly  to 
New  York,  two  to  Albany,  one  to  Philadelphia,  and 
one  to  naltimorc.  A  railroad  41  miles  long  extends 
from  Providence  to  Boston,  with  which  it  is  connected. 

ProviBloiU.  Under  this  term,  taken  in  its  most 
extensive  sense,  in  reference  to  man,  may  bo  comprised 
ail  tiiow  articles  used  as  food  !>y  the  Inhabitants  of  this 
and  other  countries ;  but  commercially  it  is  understood 
to  comprise  only  fresh  nnd  salted  butchers'  meat,  hams 
and  bacon,  butter  and  cheese,  eggs,  and  a  few  other 
articles. 

Valvi  or  I.1VX  Stock,  aocobdino  to  rta  Cknscs  or  18O0, 
or  TBI  Umiteu  States. 


8t«t«t  and  Tenritoric*. 


Swi-». 


AUbaniB 

ArkanMU 

California 

Uoliimliia,  lllstrletof. . 

(Jonnocticiit 

Delaware 

KlortUa 

0«(irfi;la 

lUinoit 

Indianu 

Iowa 

Kentiickr 

liOulHlanu 

Maluo 

Murylanil 

Massachusetts 

Mtchlgan 

Misslsaliipi 

MlNDouri 

Now  llRinpahlre 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

North  < Jurolhin 

Ohio .. 

I'enniiTlvaiiln 

Hhodo  iHlaiid 

!Jouth  (JaiDliiia 

Teiiiit'siicc 

Texas 

Vermont ,. 

Virginia  

Wisconsin 

MlnnPHoln  'I'ciTitory  . , 
New  Mexico  Territory 
OniKcn  Territory .... 
fish  Territory 


I.UIM  ft40 

2,TT() 

1,685 

7MTS 

SO.ltlll 

20(l,4r)3 

2,168.617 

1,1116,1101 

!i,-J«3.T78 

,123,247 

2,89 1,163 

697,801 

64,6118 

3.52,111 1 

81,119 

206  817 

1,682.734 

1,702  626 

63,487 

26tt.37i> 

1,U1S262 

1,812.818 

1,964,770 

1,041,866 

19,500 

1,065  603 

a,io»,soo 

OM,022 

66.206 

1,820.843 

109,276 

734 

7,814 

80,236 

914 


V.lu.  rf    I    X^t\^! 

$4.Vi3.(KIU 
1,163, 000 

107,000 

9,000 

2,202,000 

373,000 

514,000 
6,33!i,0(iO 
4.972,IK10 
6,507,000 

821,000 
6,482.000 
1,458.000 
l,l'4«,000 
1,064,000 
2,600,000 
1,828,000 
8.636,000 
3,307,000 
1.6.'2,000 
2,63^.000 
13,573,000 
6,707,000 
7,439,0(10 
8,219,000 

667,000 
8,502,000 
0,401,000 
1,116,000 
1,861,01)0 
7,502,000 

920,000 

2,000 

82,000 

164,000 
67,000 


1(121,690,000 

6,647,mH) 

3,361,000 

71,(K\» 

7,467,000 

1,849,000 

2,880,000 

«.5,7-.8,000 

24,209,000 

22.478,IH)0 

3  089,000 

29,661,000 

ll,1.%2,fl00 

9.706,000 

7,9:7,000 

9,647,000 

8,0116.000 

10,403,000 

19,887,000 

8,871,0(10 

10,6r.>,000 

73,670,000 

17,717,000 

44,121,000 

41,600.000 

1,. 583,000 

16,060,IK)0 

29,07^,000 

10,412,000 

12,643,000 

88,660,000 

4,8',17,000 

92,000 

1,4"4,000 

1,876,000 

640,000 


Pninea  and  PntnelloeB,  a  ipecies  if  dried  plumi, 
of  which  thci-e  arc  many  varieties.  Too  finest  are  im- 
ported from  France,  in  the  south  of  whicli  this  fruit  la 
very  abundant.  The  beat  prunes  are  packed  in  ham- 
pers or  basLets  made  of  white  osiers,  weighing  from 
six  to  ten  pounds  each ;  tho  second  quality  in  quarters, 
and  the  third  in  puncheons. 

Pnuala  (one  if  the  Zulu  1  erein).  I'he  Prussian  ter- 
ritory is  not  much  more  than  two-lifths  of  tlia  size  of 
that  of  Austria,  and  the  larger  portion  of  It  lies  within 
the  limits  of  tlie  great  and  comparatively  barren  plain 
which  extends  from  tho  Bohemian  and  C'arpatliian 
Mountains  to  tho  Baltic  Sea.  Tho  smaller  and  moro 
fertile  part  of  the  I'russlan  'orritory,  called  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  the  Lower  Khiiie,  li<.s  in  tlie  lower  part  of  tho 
basin  of  that  river,  and  is  separated  from  the  main 
body  i2  the  kingdom  by  tho  intervention  of  Hanover, 
8axoriy,  and  other  Uerman  state*.  There  are,  besides, 
several  smaller  districts  scattered  in  tho  heart  of  Ger- 
many; and  wifh  a  territory  thus  scattered  and  dis- 
jointed, tho  r-  \  of  I'russin  as  a  great  state  has  liccn 
sustained  illy  through  the  superiority  of  h:r  intern- 
al orf^ni2,i.(ian,  and  tho  wary,  temporizing,  and  even 
shuttling  policy  of  her  goveriiiiient,  forced  upon  them. 
Indeed,  by  tho  dcfenselessnuas  of  a  kingdom  without 
natural  frontiers,  or  pliv^sical  ccntrality,  or  a  people 
united  by  language,  and  national  fueling,  and  intciost. 
Agriculture  is  tho  chief  occupation  of  the  people ;  but 
in  the  Khenish  provinces  the  cotton,  and  in  SilcHia  tho 
linen  nmiiiifactures,  aro  carried  on  to  a  great  and  in- 
creasing extent.  Prussia  necessarily  maintains  a  largo 
standing  army,  but  has  no  naval  power;  the  king, 
liowovcr,  has  recently  purchased  tho  port  of  Jahdo 
from  the  'rrand  Duke  of  Uldenburg  for  the  purpose 
of  a  naval  station,  and  has  begun  tlio  formation  of  a 
Hcet.  Tho  kingdom  was  till  recently  an  absolute  mon- 
archy, but  has  now  received  a  Constitution. 

Tlic  first  treaty  of  amity  nnd  commerce  between  tho 
United  States  and  Prussia  was  negotiated  in  1785. 
This  was  renewed  in  17119,  and  expired  in  1815.  In 
1828  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments, whicli  is  still  in  furoe.  Under  tho  former 
treaties  tho  vessels  of  tho  two  high  contracting  parties 
wero  reciprocally  allowed  to  import  tho  goods  which 
were  of  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  their  respective 
nations.  Tlio  latter  trooty,  however,  stipulates  entiro 
reciprocity  and  freedom  of  comnierco,  Tho  vessels  of 
each  nation  aro  allowed  to  import  into  the  other  tho 
productions  of  their  own  or  of  any  other  country.  TIio 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  nnd  Prussia  is, 
however,  very  inconsiderable.  There  is  scarcely  any 
article  of  American  production  demanded  in  Prussia, 
except  tobacco,  rice,  and  raw  cotton  ;  nor  is  there  any 
bulky  article  of  Prussian  produce  wanted  in  the  Amer- 
ican markets.  ,-.      .  

VESSILS  ENTEBED  and   OlKABEn. 


—■iSee  artkltt  Bacon,  Pouk,  Wiikat,  1'"i,ouk,  etc. 


i'ntercd  loaded 

Of  wlilcu  were  ]-;',"-; 

Entered  in  ballast 

t'leured  loaded 

,,-    ,  ,  ,  Inntloiial 

Of  which  were  ^f„^,^„ 

Cleared  In  ballast 


ies4. 

1855. 

Numlxr. 

TiJIiiiiiKO. 

"4U,so;i 

Number. 

Tonnkge, 

47r4 

5134 

611,001 

21S3 

211,618 

2.116 

244.16') 

V6I2 

203,166 

8118 

267,601 

2936 

'.'74,760 

6'«76 

5S5,663 

61 '.'3 

fi00,';54 

2SIIS 

277.953 

25^7 

272,!;8;) 

37(18 

807,740 

3626 

827,965 

981 

88,448 

.... 

.... 

IMFOBTS  AKn  ExPOBTB  TO  AND  TBOM  THE   TnITED   STATES 
ANI>  I'EIISBIA,  KBOM  ISjO  TO  1855,   UOin  INOtUBlVE. 


18.V). 
1851. 
1861. 
IS.'.S. 
1854. 
18S6. 


Value  of  Import* 
into  I'niteil  ,'*tate«. 


$27,409 
20.543 
21.263 

47,875 

47,773 

237,814 


Value  of  Kzporta 
froni  I'niteJ  StillM. 


$nH,(;30 
8,5,013 
98.380 
28,717 

3i,26n 


The  following  statement  exiiibits  the  value  of  ex- 
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porm,  tho  proJuce  and  manufotliiro  of  Prussia,  to  the  I  to  1866,  both  inclusive,  specifying  the  places  at  which 
Unitoa  Slates  duriiiK  a  period  of  live  years,  from  1801 1  said  exports  were  shipped  for  the  United  Slates : 


TSBI* 
IBM. 

IK&3. 

I8.vt* 
1S6S. 


HAtnburf  ■ 

■$47,90»* 

•m  MS 

STa.VUO 

2A4,TI4 


Bntmcn. 
$4T4  Till  ' 
1,410,706 
l,Mla,'..TS 
1,U71,(WJ 

i,(m«ni3 


Hollaiid. 
i)i|5!18T" 
4T,;4« 
til.XTU 
14.614 
6T,3I4 


$:iim,'iS4 
l,04s.ttTi 
l,80l,4S.'i 
l,UbU,ll5 
1.02«,-.'4I> 


Bclifluro^ 

lfrn7T4o 

44J,0«0 
4'J),I0» 
81)3,7  li 
840.6  4 


Knglinil. 


$'i86,n08 
1.6I6,S4» 
l.OH.tSC 
1,'.61.134 
1, 042,46.1 


Total. 


$l,lit>,'>.  SA 
^.4'  6  734 
6,7  7,4  1 

:;,!  76. 'i  II 

7,IV.!4,(i62t 


•  TlicBO  rctiimii  wo  for  the  port  of  Now  Vork  only,  mid  fur  six  monlh'.  The  li<'parliiii>nt  l>  nol  iu  iio.-«e».-loii  of  tho  ii'ii. 
ulsit.  il.it»  U>  rxhlMt  the  gciier»l  triulo  for  llio»o  ycsru.  Tho  other  years,  however.  kli..vv  llie  BCiier  .1  niiinml  vhIuo  i.f  th,, 
indirect  tnide.  ■•■   '"'''*  •'"''"di'"  $.'06,  via  Ilottf  nUim. 

With  Great  Dritain  and  France,  rnis.sia  maintains  j  from  its  outlet  at  WeiclnsolniOnde,  and  is  ucoe.s*il,l,.  tu 
-  ...  I  yggjpjg  <iruwiiij;  from  elKlit  to  niiio  feet  water.    Larger 

vessels  lie  iu  tho  Ncufahrwasscr,  at  the  nioutli  uf  ihc 
river,  or  in  tho  roads,  which  all'ord  good  aiichoruKe  fur 
vessels  of  any  liurdon.  Its  exports  consist  of  wliiut, 
rye,  barley,  oats,  peas,  flour,  linseed,  rapo-sccd,  Ijjscuit, 
proviiiious,  ashes,  zinc,  hones,  timber,  staves,  lieiiip, 
tlax,  linens,  wool,  etc.  The  imports  comprise  wouh'n 
and  sillcen  stuffs,  and  other  manufactured  (juods;  colo- 
nial products,  (lyes,  wine,  oil,  spice,  fruit,  salt,  and  furs. 

At  Stettin,  port  dues  are:  Tonnage  duty,  14  KJlvor 
groschen  per  last,  laden,  and  one  half  only  if  in  ballast. 
This  would  bo  about  llM  cents  per  ton  if  laden,  and 
8-05  cents  per  ton  if  in  ballast.  Pilotage  duos,  2i  llm- 
lers  per  25  lasts,  and  15  silver  groschen  for  every  Iu 
lasts  upward.  This  eiiuals  $1  721  V*"  &0  tons,  and 
34  i  cents  per  every  21)  tons  upward. 

roit  IteguUtlimm. — The  fullowiug  regulations  apply 
to  all  the  Prus.'-iau  ports:  On  a  ship  arriving  in  tlm 
ruad  or  port,  tho  muster  must  submit  to  the  police 
regulations  of  the  port,  which  are  made  known  to  liini 
or  the  officer  in  comnmnd ;  the  master  is  then  ro(|uircd 
to  proceed  to  the  custom-house  and  deliver  a  compli'io 
manifest  of  the  rargo.  This  manifest  or  general  (liilu- 
ration  is  required  to  state  dearly  if  the  whole  cargo  is 
to  bo  entered  at  the  port,  and  tho  part,  if  any,  wliich  Is 
to  be  carried  farther  in  the  ship ;  that  part  to  be  stalid 
under  a  special  hciul.  Tho  inerchandise,  as  per  dills 
of  lading,  is  then  entered  regularly.  The  stuli'inints 
for  entry  are  to  be  'Iruwn  up,  specifying  the  dcscrip- 
tiiin,  weight,  measure,  or  quantity,  agreeably  to  u  zoll- 
tariir  for  the  paynient  of  duties.  K.\ecptiiig  Mirimis 
articles  imported  in  an  unpacked  stale,  the  following 
measures  are  to  be  adopted  :  For  beer  in  casks,  tuii.s  of 
100  Prussian  quarts;  for  wines,  brandy,  and  vlncgnr, 
in  casks  (ciniers)  of  fiO  Prussian  quarts ;  for  herrings, 
liarrcis;  for  burned  chalk,  tuns  of  4  Prussian  bushels; 
for  all  othc-  packed  nrtieles,  centners  of  111)  pniiiuis 
gross  «  eight.  If  Ihore  bo  several  packages  of  similar 
articles,  and  each  package  contains  an  equal  «iiinnt''v, 
they  may  be  entered  together,  according  to  their  ninii- 
lor  and  »i/.u,  and  with  a  general  statement  of  the  con- 
ti  ills.  If  the  contents  of  the  packages  vary,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  specify  the  contents  of  each.  The  luggage 
of  passengers  must  be  noted  as  such  in  the  inunircsl, 
If  it  consist  of  usual  traveling  luggage,  it  wil*  l>e  sulli- 
cient  to  state  the  several  boxes  or  parcels  ;  Imt  if  it  in- 
clude goods,  these  mii.st  be  staled  according  t<)  nninlicr 
and  description.  The  pers<mal  property  of  llicninster, 
with  the  exception  of  provisions,  must  be  staled  lllic 
other  goods,  but  oinitling  Ihu  declaralinn  to  a  con- 
signee; and  it  nmsl  also  be  stated  in  the  dicluralion 
what  arc  the  articles  which  are  not  in  the  ship's  hnlil, 
A  form  is  presented  to  tho  master  to  (ill  np  as  liis  rr- 
port.  It  must  bo  lilli'd  up  exactly  according  to  lliis 
form,  and  written  clearly  in  the  (iirinan  langungo. 
I'his  declaration  is  binding  on  thu  master,  and  ei^h 
error  that  may  be  discovered  on  the  unlading,  or  on 
examination,  subjects  him  to  a  penalty  stnleil  in  the 
customs  laws.  If  the  master  has  not  a  report  with 
him,  he  nmy  have  one  prepared  in  the  port  liy  a  ciis- 
loins  ofllccr;  in  which  case  he  ilelivcrs  all  his  jinpers 
to  Ihu  ofliier,  who  stamps  and  numbers  thcin,  thu  lust 
niimlier  licing  marked  as  such.  The  master,  at  thn 
same  tiinu,  inform*  the  officer  of  tho  goods  or  luggage 


an  aclivo  and  annually  increasing  commercial  inter- 
course. This  trade  is  chiefly  conducted  through  tho 
port  of  Stettin.  In  1862  the  general  navigation  of 
this  port  was  as  follows  : 

Vessels  E!<T«a«D  ma  Poet  or  Rtettik  im  IS8i 

From  y.nglanil 280 

Franco S" 

"     I  uited  .Status f" 

•'     Kiissin IS 

"     Drnmark  JO 

.;        "     .MedlljrranuKn »" 

Total  nnnils>r  of  vessels  entered 370 

Vkssels  ci.KA«Kn  raon  tni  Pobt  or  Stettim  I!«  1S!S9. 

For  Rnglsnil ISO 

**    France 60 

"    IK'nmark 30 

"    Itnssia ..     S6 

'•    Ililglnm H 

"    .Sweden 4 

•*    Norway 10 

"    llollsiid _6 

Total  number  eleai«d 3U8 

From  the  T'niled  States  the  imports  into  this  port 
arc  :  rice,  ashes,  rosin  and  turpentine,  and  whnle-oil; 
though,  owing  to  its  high  price  within  tho  past  few 
veurs,  the  article  last  named  has  almost  ce.iscd  to  bo 
imported  from  the  I'nited  States.  Sugar  has  also  dis- 
appeared from  the  list  of  imports,  for  the  reason  thut 
the  relineries  in  the  Baltic  ports  chiefly  use  Net-root 
sugar. 

The  value  of  imports  from  tho  I'nited  Stales  into 
this  port  for  tho  years  1861,  1M52,  and  1858,  and  tho 
duties  levied  thereon,  are  thus  given  In  Prussian  ofli- 
ci.il  reports : 

IS.%1 $;i2!>-S7n— Amount  of  duly $26,160 

is.v.' |:;4,3I0  •'  1!(.270 

isr.3 7li,K33  •'  6,i»20 

The  port  of  Memcl  is  also  tho  centre  of  no  Inconsid- 
erable share  (jf  tho  direct  Irado  lietween  tho  United 
Stales  niid  Prussia.  From  1st  .July  to  Illst  December, 
IR.M,  there  entered  this  ]iort  from  the  United  States, 
in  the  direct  trade,  live  vessels,  measuring  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  2.'>05  tons,  and  floating  8171  bales  of 
tcillon,  valued  nt  ftll,,"iOO.  Outward  corgoes  consisted 
of  hemp,  ro|>e,  canva*^  yam,  mats,  bags,  and  leather. 

At  tho  port  <•'  .onigsl>erg  then'  arrived  from  tho 
I'niti'd  .Slat,  iroin  1st  July,  1H,'.4,  to  1st  January, 
]H.')6.  seven  American  vessels,  floating  .^argoes  in  value 
f>«<.)H,(iOii— namely,  0li8()  liales  of  cotton,  1700  gallons 
of  oil,  anil  iUXKI  Iwxes  of  sugar.  Outward  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  hemp,  ypm,  bristles,  feathers,  rnven's-duck, 
curdnge,  horse-hair,  soap,  and  tallow,  to  the  aggn'gate 
A  alue  of  <i7;)0,000. 

Tho  general  foreign  trade  of  this  port  is  considera- 
ble. Its  exports  consist  of  grain,  woolens,  silks,  soap, 
starch,  sonling-wax,  ami  n-flned  sugar.  Its  import', 
bciwever,  largi-ly  exceed  in  value  its  exports.  The 
fornii-r  in  WA  amounted  to  about  IKOOO.IKM)  thalers, 
while  the  latter  only  ri'ached  a  little  over  4,<K)0,1)00. 

The  liarlM>r  of  K/)iiigsberg  admits  small  vessels  only ; 
large  ships  land  at  PiUau,  which  U  also  thd  port  of 
Fllblng  anil  llraunslwrg;. 

liantr.ic  is  thn  onty  remaining  port  of  Prussia  in 
which  fonign  trade  is  ronilinied.  It  is  situated  on 
the  left  bank  uf  tlie  \'istula,  three  and  a  half  miles 
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beloDRiiif;  to  himself  or  to  passengers,  if  there  he  no 
account  of  the  same ;  the  oiHoer  makes  out  a  list  tliore- 
of,  which  is  sigiiud  by  the  master,  and  returned,  in 
order  to  be  inserted  in  the  report.  If  the  report  has  to 
bo  prepared  on  shore,  it  must  bo  delivered  to  tlie  cus- 
toms otHcers  within  24  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the 
ship  in  the  road ;  if  nut,  possession  will  be  token  of  the 
ship  at  tlio  master's  expense.  Customs  ofiicera  may 
takd  possession  of  the  ship  at  once,  free  of  expense.  It 
is  required  of  tlie  master  to  procure  the  necessary  in- 
formation for  the  report,  in  the  arranged  manner,  on 
receipt  of  the  cargo-  If  t)0  dues  not  so  prepare  him- 
self, the  customs  olliccrs  assume  the  whole  direction  of 
lauding  the  cargo,  according  to  the  regular  instructions 
in  such  cases.  Respecting  Ihu  sliip's  provisions,  if  they 
consist  of  articles  which  pay  a  consumption  daty,  a 
separate  report  is  required  in  duplicate:  one  is  return- 
ed to  tlie  niastiir  after  revision,  in  order  that  ho  may 
take  on  board  an  equal  quantity  of  similar  provisions 
when  ho  sails,  if  he  falls  in  this,  or  if  the  sailing  is 
delayed  beyond  a  twelvoniontli,  the  consumption  duty 
must  be  paid  on  tho  pro^'isiuus  remaining  on  hand. 
The  master  is,  however,  at  liberty  to  deposit  the  pro- 
visions at  the  custoni-huu:!  J  until  he  sails,  subject  to 
tho  consumption  duty  if  not  taken  away.  Articles 
not  properly  forming  a  part  of  tho  cargo  are  so  con- 
sidered if  they  undoubtedly  appertain  to  tlie  ship's  in- 
ventory, and  are  articles  for  the  use  of  tho  voyogu. 
Articles  which  are  not  considered  as  such,  arc  to  pay 
duty  if  they  bo  sulijcct  to  a  consumption  tax;  or  thoy 
may  bo  landed,  in  order  to  be  deposited  in  tho  custom- 
house. If  a  vessel  remains  in  the  roud,  and  does  not 
enter  tlie  port,  and  only  discharges  tho  cargo  into  light- 
ers, the  consumption  of  provisions  in  tho  road  is  duty 
free.  A  report  of  the  provisions  is  sullicient,  and  no 
further  control  over  the  same  is  observed,  except  i;i 


particular  coses  when  considered  necessary.  If  the 
master  is  bound  for  another  destination,  ond  only  en- 
ters the  horbor  through  distress,  tlion  a  general  inspec- 
tion is  only  made,  in  order  that  no  port  of  tho  cargo 
may  bo  disposed  of.  A  report,  however,  is  to  be  made 
of  the  cargo.  In  cases  of  shipwreck,  on  tho  salvage  of 
the  cargo,  tho  kind  and  quantity  Is  ascertained,  with 
the  assistance  of  the  regular  officers,  a:;d  the  cargo 
shall  be  placed  in  security  until  furth>;:  iiircctions  are 
issued.  The  cargo  of  vessels  which  winter  in  I'rnssion 
ports  must  be  declared  without  unnecessary  delay,  in 
as  far  as  the  ship's  pajters  and  tho  knowledge  of  the 
master  alTord  information.  An  Inspection  of  the  outer 
parts  and  ducks  of  the  vessel,  and  tlie  stores  or  orticlcs 
thereon,  takes  place  at  once,  and  the  ports  or  hatch- 
ways of  the  ship's  hold  are  then  locked.  Until  the 
declaration,  inspection,  and  locking  up  of  the  vessel 
lake  place,  it  ia  watched  at  the  expense  of  the  captain ; 
which  guording,  in  particular  cases,  may  continue  as 
long  as  the  customs  officers  may  consider  necessary. 
.Ships  which  only  anchor  in  tho  roadu,  and  do  not  enter 
tlio  port,  oro  not  considered  within  (ho  control  of  thn 
custoifis  officers ;  they  must  not,  however,  hold  Inter- 
course with  tho  shoro  or  the  port,  without  delivering  o 
report  and  their  papers.  If  tho  ship  rcninin  in  tho 
roads  longer  than  'H  hours  after  tlic  declaration  is 
mode,  without  ontcring  or  proceeding  to  unload,  unless 
the  one  or  tho  other  bo  prevented  by  stress  of  weather, 
then  an  officer  repairs  to  the  ship,  examines  the  decks, 
etc.,  and  locks  up  tho  hatches,  etc.,  of  tho  hold.  To 
tho  officers  who  aro  on  service  on  hoard  tho  vessel, 
proper  maintenance  is  to  ho  allowed,  the  soino  as  is  af- 
forded lo  travelers  of  tho  trading  class.  The  following 
table  exhibits  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  ITnited  States 
with  I'russio  for  87  years,  giving  tho  domestic  and  for- 
eign exports,  tlie  imports,  and  tonnage. 
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— iSi'««  artick  Zoi.i.-VisitEiN  for  a  gcnornl  account  of  the  foreign  commerce. 

*  Mine  month!  to  June  80,  and  the  6Mal  ytir  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Pmraian  Blue,  or  Praulate  of  Iron  (Oer. 
Btrlmerblau;  Vt.BUudtl'ruue,  li.  Azurro IVutfiano , 
Sp.  Azuidt  Pruuia;  Kiiss.  Lcuor  Hexiimkaja),  a  beau- 
tiful (li!ep  bluo  powder,  accidentally  discovered  at  Ber- 
lin in  1710.  It  is  of  considerable  importance  in  the 
arts,  being  extensively  used  by  painters ;  it  is  manu- 
factured in  this  couiury.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  render  Prussian  blue  available  for  the  dyciuK 
of  broad-cloths,  but  without  much  success.  The  diffi- 
culty is  to  diffuse  the  color  equally  over  the  surface ; 
for,  from  its  extraordinary  vivacity  and  lustre,  the 
slightest  inequalities  strike  and  offend  the  eye.  Prus- 
sian blue  resists  the  air  and  sun  extremely  well ;  but 
it  can  not  bo  used  In  the  dyeing  of  cottons,  or  any  sort 
of  stuff  that  is  to  be  washed  with  soap,  as  the  alkali 
contained  in  the  soap  readily  dissolves  and  separates 
the  coloring  matter. — BANORorr  on  Colon.  Blue  is 
a  favorite  color  with  the  Chinese,  and  in  liilO-'ll  the 
imports  of  Prussian  bluo  into  Canton  from  England 
amounted  to  189!)  piculs,  or  253,200  Iba.  But  for  some 
yeiirs  past  the  Chinese  have  not  imported  a  single 
pound  weight.  The  cause  of  the  ceasation  of  the  trade 
deserves  to  be  mentioned.  A  common  Chinese  tailor, 
who  came  to  England  in  an  East  indiaman,  having 
frequented  a  manufactory  wbero  the  drug  was  prepared, 
learned  theartof  makingit;  and  on  his  return  to  China 
he  eiitublislied  a  similar  work  there,  with  such  success 
that  the  nhole  empire  is  now  amply  supplied  with 
native  Prussian  blue!  The  West  has  derived  many 
imporlunt  arts  from  the  I'^ast ;  but  we  incline  to  think 
that  this  is  the  tirst  well-authenticated  instance  of  any 
art  having  ever  lucn  carried  from  the  West  to  the  East 
by  a  native  of  the  latter.  But  in  all  that  respects  in- 
dustry, ingenuity,  and  invention,  the  Chinese  are  in- 
comparably superior  to  every  other  people  to  the  cast 
of  the  Indus. 

Pnuwian  or  Qerman  Commercial  Union. 

Ne.xt  to  llic  efforts  of  the  I*rus.-iian  government  to  dif- 
fuse the  blessings  of  education,  their  cflurts  to  intro- 
duce a  free  commercial  system  into  Germany  consti- 
tute their  best  claim  to  the  gratitude  and  esteem  of 
their  own  subjc-ts,  and  of  the  world.  Germany,  as 
every  one  knows,  is  divided  into  a  vast  nunibiT  of  in- 
de|iendent,  and  mostly  petty  states.  I'ntil  a  very  re- 
cent perioti,  every  one  of  those  states  had  its  own  cus- 
tom-liouses,  and  its  own  tariffand  revenue  laws ;  wliieli 
frequently  difliered  very  wideh-  indeed  from  those  of 
its  noighliors.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  was. 
in  consequence,  subjected  to  all  those  vcxatiouii  and 
niinous  restrictions  that  are  usually  laiil  on  the  inter- 
courw  lictween  distant  an<l  independent  states.  Each 
|ietty  state  endeavored  either  to  procure  u  revenue  for 
itself,  or  to  advance  its  own  industry,  by  taxing  or 
prohibiting  the  productions  of  those  by  which  it  was 
surrounded:  and  customs  oflirers  and  'incs  of  custom- 
houses were  spread  all  over  the  country  !  Instead  of 
being  reciprocal  and  dependent,  every  thing  was  sepa- 
rate, independent,  and  hostile:  the  commodilieR  ad- 
mitted into  Hesse  weri-  proliihitcd  in  Baden,  and  these 
prtdiiiiited  in  Wirtemberg  were  admitted  into  Bavaria. 
It  is  udmilled  that  nothing  contributes  so  much  to 
the  growth  of  industry  and  wraith  In  modern  times  as 
the  iierfeet  freedom  of  internal  industrv',  and  that  inti- 
mate corres|K>ndence  among  the  various  parts  of  tlie 
country  wlii^-h  renders  each  the  best  market  for  the 
produce  of  the  other.  Ilow  different  would  have  Iwen 
our  present  condition  hail  each  county  been  an  independ- 
ent state,  jealous  of  those  around  it,  and  anxious  to 
nxnit  itself  at  their  expense!  But,  until  within  these 
few  years,  this  was  the  exact  <-undition  of  Germany  ; 
and,  contidering  the  extraordinary  olislaeles  sueli  ii 
itnte  of  things  opposes  to  the  progre.fo  of  inanufuctures, 
commerce,  and  civilization,  the  wonder  is,  not  that 
ibey  are  comparatively  backward  in  that  country,  but 
Hint  they  should  bo  so  far  advanced  as  they  really  are. 
Hut,  thanks  to  the  intelligence  und  perseverance  of 
l'ru>sia.  this  anti-social  aystcm  liai  t     n  well-uigh  lup- 


pressed :  and  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce 
established  among  the  great  bulk  of  the  Germanic  na- 
tions. The  disadvantages  of  the  old  system  had  long 
been  seen  and  deplored  by  well-informed  men ;  but  so 
many  interests  had  grown  up  under  its  protection,  and 
so  many  deep-rooted  prejudices  were  enlisted  in  Its 
favor,  that  its  overthrow  seemed  to  be  hopeless,  or,  at 
all  events,  exceedingly  distant.  The  address  and  reso- 
lution of  the  Prussian  government,  however,  triumph- 
ed over  everj-  obstacle.  Being  fully  Impressed  with  a 
strong  sense  of  the  many  advantages  that  would  result 
to  Prussia  and  Germany  from  the  introduction  of  a 
free  system  of  internal  Intercourse,  they  pursued  the 
measures  necessary  to  bring  it  about  with  an  earnest- 
ness that  produced  conviction,  and  with  a  determina- 
tion, toute  ifui  coute,  to  carry  their  point. 

The  first  treaties  in  furtliej'anco  of  this  object  were 
negotiated  by  Prussia  with  the  principal!  ties  of  Schwarz- 
burg-Sondershauscn  and  Scbwarzburg-Rudolstadt,  in 
1818  and  1819,  on  the  principle  that  there  should  be  a 
perfect  freedom  of  commerce  between  these  countries 
and  Prussia;  that  the  duties  on  importation,  exporta- 
tion, and  transit,  in  Prussia  and  the  principalities, 
should  be  identical ;  that  these  should  be  charged 
along  the  frontier  of  the  dominions  of  the  contrnoiing 
parlies;  and  that  each  should  participate  in  the  prod- 
uce of  such  duties,  in  proportion  to  its  population. 
All  the  treaties  subsequently  entered  Into  have  lipen 
founded  on  this  fair  and  equitable  principle ;  the  only 
exceptions  to  the  perfect  freedom  of  trade  in  all  the 
countries  comprised  within  the  league  or  tariff  allLmre 
lH>ing  confined,  first,  to  articles  constituting  state  mo- 
nopolies, as  salt  and  cards,  in  Prussia;  2d,  to  nrliclcs 
of  native  produce,  burdened  with  a  dilVoront  rale  of 
duty  on  consumption  In  one  state  from  whit  they  pay 
in  another;  and,  3d,  to  articles  produced  under  patents 
conferring  on  the  patentees  certain  privileges  \\\  tlic 
dominions  of  the  states  granting  the  patents.  With 
these  exceptions,  which  are  not  very  important,  tlio 
most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce  exists  among  the 
allied  states.  Since  1818,  when  the  foundations  of  the 
alliance  were  laid,  it  has  progressively  extended,  till  it 
now  comprises  more  than  three-fourths  of  theGermanic 
states,  exclusive  of  Austria.  Ducal  Hesse  joined  the 
alliance  in  1m38,  and  Electoral  Hesse  in  1831 ;  the  king- 
doms of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  and  'Wirtcmberg  joined  it 
afterward,  as  have  Baden,  Nassau,  and  almost  all  tlie 
smaller  states  l>y  vhiili  it  had  not  been  pre-idiislv 
joined,  with  the  exception  of  Mecklenburg-Sehworin 
and  Mecklcnburg-Strelit/..  But  these,  with  lliuiovcr, 
will  1)6  very  shortly  included  In  the  league.  In  18r)2 
tho  taritf  alliance  comprised — 

Prussia M8S  l«,|-0!i,l,%3 

Luicinbiirf; 47  I'i'.t.'s.i 

Bavaria  anil  lierdelHched  lorritories 1!II>U  4  fi'^ti  0.M) 

Saxony  (KInKilom  of ) 'iVl  l,Sil4,4;il 

Wlrtciiiiit'rK  and  the  two  llohcniollems.  !t84  \.^'hK<% 

Hesse  (Kleoloral) 408  7.T:il.fi<4 

llei'Se  (Diic'hv)  ami  Ilomburgk IM  Mj'^.UlI 

The  Thnrinilian  Htates £17  I.HU.O.M 

Baden  (Diicliy  of) a70  l,:)«il,,MW 

Hruiiswiek  (Duchy  of) Oil  'i47.l>7n 

Nissau H&  iiiUm 

I'rankfort -i  Tl.lilS 

Tiitals N30T       i'l.smUM 

Throughout  tho  whole  extent  of  this  immense  coun- 
try, from  Aix-la-(Jhapelle,  on  the  conlines  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, eastward  to  Tilsit,  on  the  conlines  of  Uns.in, 
and  from  .Stettin  and  Dantzic,  southward  to  S«ilz<r- 
land  and  Bohemia,  tlien;  is  nothing  to  interrupt  Ihc^ 
freedom  of  commerce.  A  commodity,  « licther  for  nm- 
sumption  or  transit,  that  has  once  passed  the  frontier 
of  tho  league,  may  be  subsequently  i-onveyed,  wilhmit 
let  or  hinderance,  throughout  its  whole  extent.  In- 
stead of  being  contlned  within  the  narrow  precincts  of 
their  own  territories,  tlie  products  of  each  separate 
country  uf  the  alliance  may  be  sent  to  every  one  else; 
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so  that  each  may  apply  itself,  iu  preference,  to  those 
departments  in  which  it  has  some  natural  or  acquired 
advantage ;  and  each  has  to  depend  for  its  success,  not 
on  the  miserable  resource  of  customs  regulations,  but 
on  its  elilll  and  industry.     The  competition  thence 
arising  is  most  salutary;   and,  should  the  peace  of 
Kiirupc  be  preserved,  we  run  little  risk  in  saying  that 
all  sorts  of  industry  wiU  make  more  progress  among 
the  states  comprised  within  the  tariff  alliance,  during 
the  next  ten  years,  than  they  did  during  the  half  cen- 
tury previous  to  its  being  organized.     An  assembly  of 
representatives  from  the  allied  states  meets  annually, 
to  hear  complaints,  ac^ust  difficulties,  and  make  such 
new  enactments  as  may  seem  to  bo  required.     The 
Prussian  taritl'  has  been  adopted,  with  certain  modili- 
cations.     The  duties  are  received  into  a  common  treas- 
urv,  and  are  apportioned  according  to  the  population 
of  each  of  the  allied  states.     In  addition  to  its  other 
advantages,  the  new  system  has  reduced  the  cost  of 
collecting  the  duties  to  a  mere  trifle,  compared  with  its 
former  amount ;  and  has  enabled  hundreds  of  custom- 
houses, and  thousands  of  customs  officers,  to  bo  rm- 
ployed  in  the  different  departments  of  industry.     The 
existing  discrepancy  in  the  weights  and  measures  used 
in  different  parts  of  Germany  occasions  considerable 
inconvenience;  ond  wo  are  glad  to  observe  that  the 
equalization  of  weights  and  measures,  and  their  reduc- 
tion to  a  common  standard  in  all  the  allied  states,  is 
declared  to  be  one  of  the  objects  of  the  league.     It  is 
also  expressly  provided  that  the  tolls,  or  other  charges 
in  lieu  thereof,  shall  in  all  cases,  whether  they  belong 
to  the  public  or  to  private  individuals,  be  limited  to 
the  sums  required  to  keep  the  roaJi  in  u  pniper  stale  vj' 
rcpiir;  and  that  the  tolls  existing  in  Prussia  shall  l)0 
considered  as  the  highest  that  are  to  bo  levied,  and 
shall  not  in  any  case  be  exceeded. 

Wo  are  able  to  lay  before  the  reader  the  following 
extract  from  a  work  printed  by  order  of  tlie  House  of 
Kcprcsentatives,  giving  an  account  of  the  objects  to 
bo  attained  by  the  Prussian  Commercial  League : 
"Prussia,"  it  is  there  said,  "has  evidently  taken  the 
load  in  this  wise  and  important  measure,  to  wiiich  the 
siiiullcr  states  have  gradually  acceded.  Tliu  whole 
commercial  policy  of  this  enlightened  power  has  been 
distinguished  for  its  liberality,  being  founded  on  the 
desire  of  placing  her  intercourse  with  all  nations  on 
the  basis  of  reciprocity.  The  commercial  league  of 
(ierniany  is  intended  to  carry  out  this  principle,  and 
not  to  be  directed,  as  has  been  supposed,  ogainst  any 
particular  nation  ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  Prussia,  In 
iicr  treaties  with  niaritimo  powers,  has  invariably 
adopted  the  system  of  reciprocity,  to  whatever  extent 
those  with  whom  she  negotiates  are  willing  to  carry  it. 
Tlifi  establishment  of  this  community  of  commercial 
interests  forms  ",  part  of  the  fundnmental  compact  by 
which  the  new  (iermanic  Confederation  was  created, 
after  the  dissolution  uf  the  Confederation  of  the  lihine ; 
to  be  subsequently  adopted,  however,  at  the  option  of 
such  of  the  cu-states  as  should  choose  to  accede  to  it. 
Its  efl'ecis  eiin  not  fail  to  promote  commerce,  and  every 
other  brnivli  of  industry,  as  it  removes  all  those  vexa- 
tious and  iMuUess  difliculties  which  previously  obstruct- 
ed the  freedom  of  intercourse.  Navigable  rivers  and 
highways  are  now  opened  to  the  unfettered  use  of  the 
(ierniiin  people  ;  tho  custom  and  toll  houses,  with  their 
ollieeisand  barriers,  have  been  withdrawn  from  tho  in- 
terior, imd  tho  whole  intercommunication  resembles 
tliut  of  the  subjects  of  any  ono  of  the  states  within  its 
own  territories.  To  these  benefits  may  be  added  the 
Assured  prospect  of  improvement  in  the  finances  of  the 
great  and  smaller  sovereignties  composing  the  league. 
This  advantage  will  grow  out  of  the  simplicity  or  uni- 
ty of  tho  now  system,  a  saving  in  tho  cost  of  collec- 
tion, ami  from  the  increased  consumption  which  rcnova- 
tc<l  industry  and  progressive  jirosperity  so  invariably 
cause."— /Vi/Mt  ii/*(.W(im»  f.mon,  vol.  Hi.  p.  \i'27. 
Pruiaian  Duty  on  Coltoni. — The  duty  on  cotton  goods 


being  that  in  which  we  are  most  interested,  we  have 
taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  its  real  influence.     This 
duty  amounts  to  50  rix  dollars  per  Prussian  quintal  on 
all  cotton  goods,  without  respect  to  quality  or  price; 
and,  taking  the  quintal  at  113  lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  the 
rix  dollar  at  8«.,  it  is  equal  to  £1  10«.  per  113  lbs. 
Now  we  have  learned  from  statements  obligingly  fur- 
nished to  us  by  a  large  wholesale  house  in  the  city, 
1st.  That  a  quintal  (113  lbs.)  of  coarse  $hirting,  worth 
id.  per  yard,  contains  497  yards ;  it  consequently  costs 
£8  «j.,  and  the  Prussian  or  tariff  alliance  duty  of  X7 
lOi.  on  it  is,  therefore,  equivalent  to  an  ad  valorem  duty 
of  DO  per  cent.     2d.  That  a  quintal  of  superior  «AirtiH<7, 
worth  1<.  ayard,  contains  457-(i5  yards;  it  consequent- 
ly costs  £22  Vis.  Id.,  making  the  Prussian  duty  on 
such  goods  32i  per  cent.     3d.  That  a  quintal  of  ;)rtnte(2 
cottons,  worth  Is.  Gd.  a  yard,  contains  ('>83  yards;  it 
consequently  costs  £47  9«.,  making  the  Prussian  duty 
on  such  goods  15]  per  cent.    4th.  That  a  quintal  of 
Jine  printed  cottons,  worth  2s.  Hd.  a  yard,  contains  GTS 
yards;   it  consequently  costs  £84  15.f.,  making  tho 
Prussian  duty  on  such  goods  8}  per  cent.     It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that,  except  on  the  coarsest  and  cheapest 
species  of  goods,  the  Prussian  or  tariff  alliance  duty  is 
very  far  from  being  oppressive ;  and,  as  the  value  of 
coarse  goods  is  principally  dependenton  the  cost  of  tho 
raw  cotton  and  the  wages  of  labor,  being  Ijut  little  in- 
fluenced by  superiority  of  machineiy,  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  we  should  export  them  largely  to  Prus- 
sia, even  were  the  duty  materi'iUy  reduced.    No  doubt, 
however,  it  would  conduce  greatly  to  the  interests  of 
tho  people  comprised  within  tho  league,  though  we  do 
not  know  that  it  would  sensibly  affect  us,  were  the  duty 
assessed  on  an  ad  valorem  principle,  and  made  20  or  30 
per  cent,  on  all  goods ;  and  wo  should  think  that  this 
might  be  done  without  any  material  difficulty.     The 
subjoined  translation  of  the  more  important  clauses  of 
tho  customs  treaty  of  tho  22d  of  March,  1833,  sets  tho 
principles  on  which  tho  alliance  is  founded  in  a  clear 
point  of  view. 

Cuattrms  Trealij,  concluded  tho  22d  March,  1838,  be- 
tween the  Kings  of  Uavaria  and  W'irtemberg,  on  tl>e 
one  part ;  and  the  King  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  Klectoral 
Co-regent  of  Hesse,  and  the  Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  on 
i.\w  other  part. 

I.  The  existing  customs  unions  between  the  states 
above  named  shall  henceforth  constitute  a  general 
Union,  united  by  a  common  system  of  customs  and 
commerce,  embracing  all  the  countries  which  arc  com- 
prised therein. 

II.  Ill  this  general  reunion  are  also  comprised  the 
states  which  have  already  adhered,  either  for  tho  whole 
of  their  territory,  or  for  a  part,  to  the  system  of  customs 
and  commerce  of  one  or  other  of  the  contracting  states, 
having  regard  to  their  special  relations,  founded  upon 
the  conventions  of  adhesion  concluded  with  the  states 
which  have  intervened. 

III.  But  there  will  remain  excluded  from  the  general 
reunion  the  parts  separated  from  the  countries  of  tho 
ciintracting  states  which,  because  uf  their  situation,  aro 
not  yet  included  cither  in  the  reunion  of  the  Uavarian 
or  Wirtembcrg  customs,  nor  in  those  of  Prussia  and 
Hesse.  Nevertheless,  the  regulations  now  in  force  to 
facilitate  tho  commerce  of  these  territories  with  the 
principal  country  will  bo  maintained.  Other  favors  of 
this  kind  can  not  be  accorded  without  the  unanimous 
consent  of  tho  contracting  states, 

IV.  In  tho  contracting  states  there  sholl  be  cstob- 
lished  uniform  laws  for  the  duties  of  import,  of  ex- 
port, and  of  transit,  except  such  modilications  as,  with- 
out injury  to  the  common  object,  result  necessarily  from 
the  particular  legislation  of  each  contracting  state,  or 
from  local  interests.  Thus,  exceptions  and  modilica- 
tions to  the  conunon  tariff  may  take  place,  as  to  rates 
of  duties  of  entry,  of  export,  and  of  transit  (according 
as  the  direction  uf  the  routes  of  comniorce  may  re<iuire), 
established  upon  orticlcs  recognized  us  of  minor  conse- 
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quenoo  in  extenaivo  commerce ;  provided  always,  that 
tlicKc  modificationn  bo  preferred  by  separate  itates,  and 
tliat  they  iliall  not  be  disadvantageous  to  tiie  general 
interests  of  the  Association.  Tlie  administration  of 
the  duties  of  import,  export,  and  transit,  as  well  as  the 
organization  of  tho  autlioritios  wliich  arc  engaged 
tliurein,  in  all  tlie  atatea  of  the  Association,  sliall  be 
cstablislied  upon  a  uniform  footing,  having  regard, 
however,  to  the  particular  relations  existing  in  those 
countries.  The  laws  and  ordinances  which,  according 
to  those  principles,  ought  to  be  uniform  in  tho  contract- 
inj;  states,  and  wbicli  are  to  coustitnte  the  law  of  the 
tariff  and  the  regulations  of  the  customs,  shall  be  con- 
eiili'rcd  as  an  integral  part  of  the  present  treaty,  and 
shall  bo  published  at  the  same  time. 

V.  There  can  neither  l>e  alterations,  nor  additions, 
nor  e.xceptions,  to  the  acts  alrave  mentioned  (Article 
IV.),  but  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  all  the  contract- 
ing parties,  and  in  the  form  required  for  the  making 
(cuf(/ec((on)  of  the  laws.  The  preceding  applies  equal- 
ly tu  all  thd  ordinanocs  which  would  establish,  for  tlic 
udiniuistration  of  the  customs,  dispositions  entirely 
dilfurent. 

Vi.  Liberty  of  commerce,  and  community  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  customs,  as  regulated  by  tho  following  article, 
will  commence  simultaueously  with  the  operation  of 
tho  present  treaty. 

VII.  Dating  from  this  epoch,  all  duties  of  import, 
of  export,  and  of  transit  shall  cease  on  tho  common 
frontier  of  the  liavaro-Wirtemliergand  I'russo-Iles<iian 
cunloms  reunions.  All  articles  of  free  commerce  i  im 
of  those  territories  may  l>a  imported  freely  and  wiilji^ut 
duty  into  all  the  others,  except  only  as  follows : 

A.  Articles  monopolized  l>y  the  states  (playing-cards 
anil  iialt)  conformable  to  Articles  IX.  and  X. 

It.  Indigenous  articles,  now  sul^ject  in  the  interior 
of  tlio  contracting  states  to  diffbrentduties,  or  excepted 
from  all  duty  in  one  state,  and  imported  into  anollier, 
and  which  according  to  article  II.  ought  consequently 
to  lie  dulijcct  to  a  duly  of  compensation. 

iMnaliy,  C  Articles  «  hich,  without  prrjiidico  to  pat- 
ent rights  or  conceded  privileges  in  one  of  the  contract- 
ing states,  nan  not  be  imitated  or  imported,  and  ought 
conMiqucntly  to  be  excluded  during  the  existence  of  the 
pati'uts  and  |irivilegi's  from  importation  into  the  state 
wliicli  has  granted  them. 

VIII.  Notwithstanding  the  freedom  of  commerce, 
and  the  exemption  from  duties,  established  by  Article 
VII.,  tlie  transport  of  articles  uf  commerce,  subject  liy 
tile  coMinion  taritr  to  duties  of  import  or  export  on  the 
frontiers  uf  llm  AsMM^iatioii,  can  not  talic  place  lictwciii 
:he  slates  of  Uavaria  and  WirtumlHTg,  and  tho  stales 
of  I'russia,  of  Eicclorul  llt'sso,  or  of  (irand  Uueal 
Ili'SH-,  and  reciprocally,  except  by  the  puldic  roads, 
military  routes,  and  navigable  rivci^.  For  this  pur- 
pose tliero  simll  be  established  on  the  interior  fron- 
tiers common  biinaut  uf  vcrillcatioii,  to  which  the  con- 
ductors of  menlinmlJBu  must,  on  exhibiting  their  li- 
censes, declare  wliut  are  tlio  articles  wlilch  they  arc 
employed  to  trans|iurt  from  one  territory  to  another. 
This  dis|>usilion  will  nut  be  applioalile  to  reluil  com- 
merce in  raw  malcrlals,  nur  to  ilie  petty  comnierii'  uf 
the  fruMlicrs  or  the  fairs,  nor  to  the  etfi'cts  of  Iravelers. 
Process  fur  tlio  verincutiun  uf  merchandise  will  go  lui 
fsrtlicr  than  is  required  fur  security  of  the  duties  of 
compensation, — See  Arlicle  VII. 

XIII.  The  c'onlracliiig  parties  reciprocally  renew 
their  adbeKiun  to  tho  principle  that  the  tolls,  or  otiivr 
cburgcH  in  lieu  thereof,  shall  only  be  sutKeicnl  to  de- 
fray the  expense  uf  inaintuiiancu  nml  ri'pairs  ot  the 
mills,  whether  the  ta.x  be  fur  the  state  or  fur  jirivate 
rights.  It  was  tlius  that  lias  Is-eii  appr'-zved  th^i  sup- 
plement to  tlie  duty  of  customs,  created  in  Davaria 
and  Wirteinlierg,  to  rcpluee  (he  duly  of  lolls,  paving, 
causeways,  bridges,  and  K''ncrully  of  all  analogous 
taxes.  Tile  toils,  etc.,  now  existing  in  Prussia,  ac- 
curdiiig  to  tlie  general  tariff  uf  1H28,  shall  bo  consider- 


ed as  the  highest  rate»,  and  shall  not  be  exceeded  in 
any  of  the  contracting  stales.  In  accordance  with 
the  principle  thus  annonnccd,  the  individual  duly  for 
closing  the  gates  of  cities  sliall  be  abolished ;  as  also 
the  duty  of  paving  of  causeways,  where  it  still  exists; 
and  all  paved  roads  will  be  considered  as  causeways  of 
a  description  liable  only  to  the  duty  on  causeways  es- 
tablished by  the  general  taritf. 

XIV.  The  contracting  governments  agree  to  unite 
their  efforts  to  introduce  into  the  states  a  uniform  sys- 
tem of  coins,  weights,  and  measures;  to  commence  im- 
mediately the  requisite  negotiations  for  this  purpose ; 
and,  Nubscquently,  to  direct  their  eflbrts  toward  tho 
adoption  of  uniform  custom-house  wei{;hts.  The  con- 
tracting states,  in  the  impo.^sibility  of  establishing  this 
unifurmity  before  this  treaty  goes  into  operation,  agree, 
for  facilitating  the  fonvanilng  of  merchandise  where 
it  has  not  already  been  done,  to  revise  their  tariff  as  to 
weights  and  measures,  assuming  for  a  basis  the  larifl^ 
of  the  other  contracting  states.  They  will  cause  such 
modifications  to  bo  pul)li8hcd,  for  tho  government  of 
the  public  and  of  their  custom-house  bureaui.  Tlio 
common  torlff  (Article  IV.)  shall  be  divided  into  two 
principal  divisions,  according  to  the  system  of  wcigi>t8, 
measures,  and  moneys  of  Havaria,  nnd  that  of  Prussia. 
The  declaration  of  the  weights  and  measures  of  articles 
subject  to  duty  shall,  in  Prussia,  be  according  to  I'rtis- 
sian  weights  and  mcasan>8;  in  Uavaria  and  VVirlcm- 
l)erg,  according  to  those  of  Havaria ;  and  in  the  two 
Ilesses,  according  to  the  wei;;hts  and  measures  there 
legally  eslablishod.  In  cxpeditingcustom-housc  acts, 
the  quantity  of  merchandise  must  be  expressed  aceonl- 
ing  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  the  common  tgri  ' 
Until  the  conlracling  slates  agree  upon  a  system  uf 
common  money,  tho  payment  of  duties  In  each  state 
shall  bo  made  in  tho  same  currency  as  in  use  for  pav 
ment  of  its  other  taxes.  But  from  the  present  lime, 
the  gold  and  silver  coins  of  all  tho  contructiiig  stales 
with  the  exception  of  small  money  (»hfidem>inze),  sliall 
be  received  into  all  the  bwvniif  of  receipt  of  the  Asso- 
ciation ;  and  for  this  pur|)ose  tables  of  vahio  shall  be 
published. 

XV.  The  duties  of  navigation  upon  the  rivers,  com- 
prising  therein  those  which  apply  to  vessels,  sli.ill  al- 
ways bt!  mutually  acquitted  according  to  the  ael3  uf 
the  ('ongress  of  Vienna,  or  of  special  conventions,  upon 
all  tho  rivers  to  which  these  regulnliuns  apply,  unlo.«s 
other  determinations  be  adopted  in  this  respect.  The 
contracting  slates  agree  to  enter  without  deluy  into  ne- 
gotiations for  that  which  particularly  regards  the  nav- 
igation upon  the  Ithine  and  tho  neigbbnring  streams, 
in  order  to  effect  an  arrangenieiil  by  which  llie  import, 
export,  and  transit  of  tho  prudiiitians  of  nil  the  .'<tntes 
of  the  Union  upon  said  streams  »liall  bo,  if  not  aliso- 
lutcly  free,  at  least  relieved  as  far  as  possille  from  ilii- 
ties  of  navigation,  under  the  reser^'o  of  charges  of  n  - 
connoissance.  All  the  advantages  granted  by  one  slalf 
of  the  Union  to  its  subjects,  in  tho  cxcrcl.i<'  of  the  nav- 
igation  u|H>n  said  streams,  shall  extend  oqimlly  lo  the 
navigation  of  tho  other  associated  slates.  Upon  the 
other  streams  to  which  neither  the  acts  of  the  Con|,'rcs9 
of  Vienna,  nor  any  other  treaties  apply,  tlie  dulios  of 
navigation  shall  be  aeeurding  to  the  special  re(;iilalioiis 
of  the  governments  interested.  Nevertheless,  the  .siih- 
jecls  of  llio  ei'utrocting  states,  their  nierchumlisc  anil 
vessels,  shall  llirnughout  bo  treated  on  those  streams 
with  perfect  equolity. 

XVI.  Dating  from  tho  doy  on  which  the  penerul 
custom-house  regulations  of  the  Union  slinll  conn'  into 
operation,  the  duties  of  puidic  stores  (jlii]>et),  ami  of 
transhipments  (umtrhlafftierhte),  which  still  exist  in 
the  territories  belo.iging  to  the  Associnlion,  shall  cose, 
and  no  one  shall  lie  lialde  to  forced  delay,  nor  to  the 
discharging  und  storage  of  his  n  errhnndise,  exeeptin 
cases  authori/.cd  by  the  comiiion  regulations  of  the 
customs  or  navigation, 

XVII.  No  duties  shall  be  claimed  for  canals,  locks, 
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bridges,  ferries,  cranes,  weighing,  and  storage ;  and  tlie 
e8tal>li)it>nient8  destined  to  facilitate  commerce  sliall  not 
Ihj  allowed  rent,  except  wlien  actually  used.  Charges 
can  not  be  increased ;  and  the  sulijects  of  the  othet-  con- 
tracting states  shall  be  on  a  perfect  equality  wit'a  the 
subjects  of  the  countries  having  those  establishments. 
If  the  establishments  for  weighing  and  cranes  are  only 
used  by  the  custom-houses,  no  charge  shall  be  made, 
if  the  articles  have  been  previously  weighed  at  a  cus- 
tom-house. 

XVIII.  The  contracting  states  engage  to  continue 
tlieir  common  efforts  for  the  cncouragomont  cf  indus- 
try by  the  adoption  of  uniform  regulation j,  so  th"  ,\c 
subjects  of  each  state  may  enjoy,  as  extensively  as  pos- 
sible, tlie  privilege  of  seeliing  work  nnd  occupation  in 
every  other  state.  From  the  coming  into  operation 
of  the  present  treaty,  the  sulijects  of  any  one  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  trading  or  seeking  employ  in  the  terri- 
tory of  any  other  of  those  states,  shall  not  bo  subject 
to  any  impost  which  does  not  oqually  affect  tho  native 
similarly  employed.  Manufactutcrs  and  merchants  who 
arc  only  making  purchases  for  their  trade,  or  travelers 
who  have  no  goods  with  them,  but  simply  patterns  for 
tlie  purpose  of  soliciting  commissions,  shall  not,  when 
thus  employed,  have  any  duty  to  pay  in  another  state, 
if  authorized  to  carry  on  such  commerce  in  the  state 
where  they  have  their  domicile ;  or  if  employed  in  the 
service  of  native  manufacturers  or  merchants.  When 
trailing  in  tho  markets  and  fairs,  or  when  they  are  sell- 
ing the  pro<lucc  of  the  soil  and  fabrics,  in  any  one  of 
the  states  of  the  Association,  tho  subjects  of  the  otlior 
contracting  states  shall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
subjects  of  the  same  states. 

XIX.  The  sea-ports  of  Prussia  shall  bo  open  for  com- 
merce to  all  the  sutyccts  of  the  stales  of  tho  Union,  on 
payment  of  the  same  duties  as  are  paid  by  Prussian 
subjects,  and  the  consuls  of  the  several  states  in  the 
sea-ports  or  places  of  foreign  commerce,  shall  be  bound, 
in  cases  of  need,  to  assist  with  their  advico  and  support 
the  subjects  of  the  other  contract-. ig  states. 

XX.  To  protect  against  contraband  their  common 
custom-house  system,  and  to  insure  tho  regular  pay- 
ment of  the  duty  of  consumption  in  tho  interior,  tho 
contracting  states  have  concluded  a  reciprueal  cartel, 
which  shall  be  enforced  as  soon  as  possible,  but  at  the 
furthest  at  the  same  time  with  tho  present  treaty. 

XXI.  Tho  community  of  receipts  of  the  contracting 
states,  stipulated  by  the  present  treaty,  shall  compre- 
hend the  product  of  duties  of  entry,  of  export,  nnd  of 
transit,  in  the  Prussian  states,  the  kingdoms  of  Bava- 
ria and  Wirtemberg,  the  Klectorate,  and  the  Grand 
Uuchy  of  llosso,  comprising  therein  thosu  countries 
which  have  <lown  to  the  present  time  acceded  to  tho 
custom-liousu  system  of  the  contracting  states.  The 
following  are  excluded  from  the  community  of  receipts, 
and  remain  reserved  for  the  particular  benefit  of  tho 
respective  governments:  1.  The  imposts  collected  in 
the  interior  of  each  state  on  indigenous  products,  com- 
prising therein  the  compensatory  duties  reserved  in 
Article  XI.     2.  The  toll  on  rivors,  to  which  are  appli- 

.  cablo  the  regidations  of  tho  acts  of  the  Congress  of  Vien- 
na, or  special  conventions. — .Vrticlc  XV.  ;i.  Duties  of 
paving,  of  causeways,  of  bridges,  of  fiirries,  of  canals,  of 
lucks  and  ports,  cdarges  of  weighing  and  storage,  as 
well  as  similar  receipts,  whatever  iii.:y  bo  their  name. 
i.  The  tines  and  conliscations  which,  beyond  the  part 
allowed  to  inrormers,  remain  the  property  of  eacli  gov- 
ernment throughout  its  territory. 

XXII.  Tho  produce  of  tho  duties  received  into  the 
connnuii  treasury  shall  1)6  divided  among  tho  states  of 
tho  Association,  in  proportion  to  the  population  which 
may  bo  found  in  tho  Union,  sulycct  to  deduction,  Ist. 
Of  the  expenses  specified  in  Article  XXX. ;  2(1.  i  )f  the 
restitution  of  erroneous  receipts;  3d.  Of  the  restora- 
tion of  duties  and  dlininutions  made  in  consequence 
of  special  common  conventions.  Tho  population  of 
every  state  which  has  entered  or  may  enter  into  tho 


Association,  by  treaty  with  one  or  other  of  the  contract- 
ing states,  under  tho  engagement  made  by  the  latter, 
to  make  an  annual  contribution  for  the  participation  of 
the  former  to  the  common  revenue  of  the  customs,  shall 
be  added  to  the  population  of  the  states  which  mako 
this  contribution.  There  shall  be  made  every  three 
years,  dating  from  a  period  to  be  hereafter  fixed,  an 
exact  enumeration  of  the  population  of  the  associated 
states:  the  states  shall  reciprocally  oommimicate  the 
results  thereof. 

XXIII.  All  restitutions  of  duties  noo  authorized  by 
tho  legislation  of  tho  customs  shall  remain  charged  to 
tho  treasury  of  tho  government  which  shall  have  grant- 
ed it.  Conventions,  hereafter  to  be  concluded,  will 
regulate  in  wliat  cases  similar  restitution  may  be  ac- 
corded. 

XXIV.  In  conformity  with  the  object  of  this  asso- 
ciation of  customs  tending  to  facilitate  a  freer  and  more 
natural  commercial  intercourse,  the  favors  accorded 
for  thu  payment  of  custom-house  duties  at  certain 
places  in  which  fairs  are  held,  especially  the  privileges 
of  abatement  {rabat  privUegien),  can  not  be  extended 
to  those  states  of  tho  Association  where  they  do  not 
exist ;  on  tho  contrary,  they  shall  be  restricted  and 
abolished  as  fur  as  po.'<sible,  regard  being  had  to  tho 
means  of  subsistence  of  tho  places  heretofore  favored, 
unci  to  the  commercial  relations  which  they  havo  with 
foreigners ;  but  others  can  on  no  account  be  granted 
without  tlio  general  consent  of  the  contracting  parties. 

XXXIII.  There  shall  every  year,  on  the  1st  day  of 
June,  be  an  assembly  of  plcnipotcitiaries  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  tho  Union  empowered  j^cnerally  to  delib- 
erate ;  and  each  state  may  send  thither  a  duly  author- 
ized representative.  The  plenipotentiaries  will  choose 
from  among  themselves  a  president,  who,  however, 
shall  have  no  pre-eminence  over  the  other  members. 
The  first  assembly  shall  be  held  at  Munich.  At  the  close 
of  each  annual  assembly,  theplaceof  next  meeting  will 
bo  determined,  having  referenco  to  tho  nature  of  those 
subjects  which  will  then  come  under  discussion. 

XXXIV.  Tlic  assembly  ofpler.ipotentiaries  will  havo 
under  its  consideration  the  following  subjects  :  A.  To 
consider  tho  complaints  which  may  have  arisen  in  any 
of  the  states  of  the  Association  concerning  the  execu- 
tion of  the  general  treaty,  of  special  conventions,  of  tlio 
law,  and  of  cusioin-hoiisc  regulations ;  also  of  the  tar- 
iff, when  these  sliall  not  have  been  adjusted  during  the 
year  by  correspondence  between  tho  different  ministers. 
IK  Tlie  defmito  reparation  among  tho  states  of  the 
Union  of  tho  total  common  receipts,  leased  upon  tho 
observations  made  by  the  superior  authorities,  and  ver- 
ified by  the  central  bureau,  as  may  be  rendered  neces- 
sary by  the  common  interest.  0.  To  deliberate  upon 
propositions  and  suggestions  made  liy  tho  governments 
for  the  perfection  of  tho  administration.  1).  Discus- 
sions upon  alterations,  demanded  by  any  of  the  con- 
tracting states,  in  the  laws,  tariffs,  and  custoiii-hou.sc 
rognlations,  as  well  as  in  flic  organization  of  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  general  upon  the  development  and 
perfection  of  the  general  system  of  customs  and  com- 
merco 

XXXV.  If,  ii  the  course  of  tho  ycr,  when  the  plen- 
ipotentiaries are  not  in  session,  extraordinary  incidents 
should  occur,  which  require  prompt  decision  on  the  part 
of  tlio  states  of  tho  Union,  tho  contracting  parties  will 
consult  upon  these  through  their  diplomatic  agents,  or 
tlicy  win  order  an  extra  sitting  of  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries. 

Ufcent  Chnnifta  in  the  (ierman  Customs  Ifninn. — The 
discussion:;  in  the  assemblies  of  tho  League  havo,  espe- 
ciall)'  of  late  years,  liecn  a  good  deal  influenced  by  po- 
litical considerations.  A  league,  denominated  tho 
Sleur-Verein,  had  been  formed  in  opposition  to,  or  in 
rivalry  with,  the  Prussian  Loague,  by  Hanover,  Old- 
enburg, nnd  Brunswick.  It  was  evident,  however,  in- 
asmuch as  the  interests  of  these  and  the  other  German 
states  wcro  identical,  that  it  would  be  a  great  public  ad- 
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vanUge  were  these  auoclvtionii  merged  into  one.  BiH 
owing  to  political,  commercial,  and  Anancial  jealousies, 
Uiis  dosirable  object  viu  of  very  UitUcuU  uttainment. 
Happily,  however,  theao  dilHculties  havti  b«cn  sur- 
mounted ;  and  a  treaty  negotiated  between  Hanover 
and  I'ruuaia,  on  the  7th  of  September,  1851,  provided 
for  the  incorporation,  from  the  1st  of  January,  18o4,  of 
tho  fonner  kingdom,  and  the  other  states  included  in  the 
Stcuor-Vereiu,  with  the  Prussian  Union.  Soma  nio<l- 
ilications  have  been  introduced  by  the  (Teaty  into  tho 
basis  of  the  League,  but  they  are  of  little  importance, 
except  tho  to  parties  immediately  interested. 

Treaty  toith  Auttria. — More  rcccr'ly  a  great  deal  of 
discussion  has  taken  place  betwec>i>  riissiaand  the  buI>- 
ordinate  (iernian  states  on  the  one  hand,  and  Austria  on 
the  other,  in  regard  to  the  formation  cf  a  Customs  Asso- 
ciation which  should  include  the  lattor ;  and  in  order  to 
pave  tho  way  for  this  desirable  consummation,  Austria 
issued  a  now  tariff  on  the  3uth  of  November,  18&1,  in 
which  she  made  many  important  modifications  in  the 
prohibitive  system  on  which  she  had  previously  act<!d, 
at  the  samo  time  that  she  established  a  free  commercial 
intercourse  between  Hungar"'  (which  had  previously  a 
separate  customs  establishment)  and  the  other  states  of 
the  empire.     And  though  this  wise  and  liberal  meas- 


ure has  not  yet  led  to  the  incorporation  of  Aastria  into 
the  Customs  Union,  it  has  led  to  the  conclusion  of  au 
extremely  important  commercial  treaty  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,  dated  the  19th  of  February,  18ua. 
The  contracting  parties  engage  to  suppress,  with  a  few 
specified  exceptions,  all  prohibitions  against  impurting 
the  products  of  the  one  into  the  territories  of  the  other- 
they  next  establish  a  complete  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  two  countries  in  all  articles  of  raw  produce;  ond 
they  further  stipulate  that  the  duties  to  be  imposed  on 
manufactured  products  shall  bo  moderate  and  r^as^una. 
bio.  It  has  a  variety  of  other  clauses,  all  uf  which 
have  A  liberal  character.  The  duration  of  the  tieutv 
is  limited  to  12  years ;  but  we  have  little  doubt,  shuulll 
|ieace  bo  preserved,  that  the  advantages  of  which  it  will 
be  productive  will  l)«  so  many  and  so  great,  that  lunf; 
iMsforo  the  expiration  of  12  years  its  provisions  will  be 
still  further  liberalized,  and  that  it  will  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  a  lasting  intercourse,  of  which  wc  can  neither 
foresee  tho  extent  nor  tho  beneficial  influence. 

In  consequence  of  these  and  other  changes  tho  duties 
ill  the  tariff  of  the  German  Customs  Union  have  under- 
gone many  modifications.  But  except  on  coarse  anil 
heavy  goods,  they  continue,  speaking  generally,  tu  be 
moderate.     Wo  subjoin 


Am  ArrODNT  SMOWIMO  TllS  PaorOEIION  OF  THK  RlVKNCKS  OF  TIIK  OSBHAN  CUSTOMS  iNION  RAIBEII  IN  THE  mprEacMT 
HTATKS  in  18r>l,  AND  TIIK  lUSTSIBUTION  TOEUROF,  ACCORPINO  TO  TIIBIU  I'OI'OI.ATIO.N,  FltOM  THE  OFFICIAL  liRTCIi.NS  I'tll- 
LIBIIKI)  AT  llKBI.IN  IN  I8&2. 
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*  Tho  tlialrr,  09  conts  American  currencj'.     t  Frankfort  Is  regulated  by  a  spcciflo  arrangement,  and  not  by  poiiulatioii. 
t  A  special  payment  by  I>ruMia,  on  account  of  tlie  Union. 


Pumice-ston'A  (Gor.  Binutein;  l''r.  Pierre  pouce; 
It.  i'itira  jKimice  ,■  Sp.  I'ittlra  pomez ;  Lot.  I'umex),  a 
light,  spongy,  vitreous  stone,  found  usually  in  tho 
neighljorhooil  uf  volcanoes.  It  in  used  for  polishing 
metals  and  marble,  and  smoothing  the  surface  of  wood 
and  pastelioard.  It  is  said  to  form  a  good  glaze  fur 
IHjttery,  The  lij^hter  pumice-stones  swim  oi.  water, 
their  i-pi'ii(!c  gravity  not  exceeding  -Ul-l.  The  island 
of  Lipuri,  ill  tho  Mediterranean,  is  cliietly  formed  of 
puniice-ttiinc,  and  may  lie  said  to  Lo  tho  mngaziiic 
wliencR  all  Europe  is  supplied  with  this  useful  article. 
Theiu  are  several  species  of  pumice-stones,  but  those 
only  that  an-  liKht  and  spunKy  are  exported. 

Puncheon,  a  measure  uf  capacity  for  liipiiils,  con- 
taining el);lity-luur  gallons,  or  une-thlnl  uf  a  tun. 

Putcbook.  An  ar(iclu  of  this  name  is  imported 
in  rnnsidcraliln  iiuantities  from  t'le  northwest  cuast  uf 
India  iiitu  ('liiiiii,  and  is  reguUrly  qiiotcil  in  tho  Can- 
ton prioe-nirrcnts.  It  is  tho  rout  of  a  plant  that  ^rows 
abnnilanlly  in  Slmle.  AVhcn  burned,  it  yields  a  fine 
smoke,  and  n  grateful  and  diinisivc  smell.  The  Chi- 
nese beat  it  into  a  tine  powder,  which  they  bum  us  in- 
cen.<iC  in  the  temples  uf  their  goils, — IIa.milto.n'8  New 
.'friiutit  of  the  JuiH  Jn<tic». 

PyroiigneoiM  Acid  (Gr.  nvp;  I.at.  lignum, 
wood).  This  term  is  generally  app'.ied  to  the  arid 
liijiior  which  passes  over  along  with  tar  and  gasrutis 
products  when  wood  is  subjected  lo  destructive  distil- 


lation. This  acid  liquor  is  an  impure  vinegar,  from 
which  nc>^ic  acid  i.s  olitained  as  follows  :  The  pvrulig- 
neous  acid,  freed  from  tar,  is  saturated  with  chalk  or 
powdcrcil  slaked  lime,  filtered  and  evaporated,  bv 
which  an  impure  acetate  of  lime  is  obtained ;  tliis  is 
gently  heated,  so  as  to  destroy  part  of  its  empyrcmnot- 
ic  matter  without  decomposing  tho  acetic  acid;  it  Is 
then  mixed  with  sulphate  of  soda,  which  yields,  l>y 
double  decompusition,  sulphate  of  lime  and  acetate  of 
soda  ;  the  acetate  of  sod,*  i.n  filtered  off  the  sulphate  of 
lime,  evaporated,  heated,  and  rcdissolved  and  rrv.ilsl- 
lizcd.  In  this  way  a  pure  crystallized  acetate  offoda 
is,  by  proper  nnuiagcinont,  obtained,  which  is  nii.xed 
in  a  retort  or  still  with  a  proper  proportion  of  sulphu- 
ric acid,  and  a  gentle  heat  applied,  which  ciiiiscs  tlic 
strung  acetic  arid  to  distill  over,  and  sulphate  uf  soda 
remains  beiiind.  This  acetic  acid  is  in  a  high  state  of 
concentration  ;  it  is  lowered  by  the  addition  of  water, 
and  if  intended  for  the  table  or  for  domestic  use,  as  a 
siibstiluli'  for  other  funns  of  vinegar,  it  is  usuiilly  ool- 
ured  tvith  a  little  burned  sugar.  The  charcoal  nliiL-h 
is  the  residue  of  this  distillation  of  wood  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent tjuality — that  empluyed  in  the  nianiifactiirc  uf 
gunpowder  is  thus  prepared.  This  manufacturo  of 
vinegar  is  now  carried  on  upon  a  very  lUrge  scale,  and 
tho  grt'ater  part  of  tho  vinegar  used  for  d"'  a-sllc  pur- 
poses and  in  the  arts,  in  many  of  which  it  is  largely 
consumed,  is  derived  from  this  oourco. 
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Qnadran",  in  Englith  mmiey,  the  fourth  part  of  • 
nenny.  Ilefor*  the  reign  ofEdwardl.,  thetmalle«tc<dn 
waa  a  §terling,  or  penny  marked  with  a  eroM,  by  the 
guidance  of  wlilch  a  penny  might  be  out  into  halves  for  a 
Imlf-penny,  or  into  quarter*,  or  four  parti,  for  farthings, 
Uut,  to  avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cuttings,  that  king 
afterward  coined  half-pence  and  farthings  in  distinct 
round  pieces. 

Quadruit,  in  Gtomelry,  the  arch  of  a  circle,  con- 
taining 00°,  or  the  fourth  part  of  the  entire  periphery. 

Quadrant  also  denotes  a  mathematical  instrument, 
of  great  use  in  astronomy  and  navigation,  for  taking 
the  altitudes  of  the  sun  and  stars,  as  also  for  taking  en- 
tries in  surveying.  This  instrument  is  variously  con- 
trived, and  furnished  with  different  apparatus,  accord- 
ing to  the  various  uses  it  is  intended  for;  but  they  all 
have  this  in  common,  that  they  consist  of  a  quarter  of 
a  circle,  the  limb  of  which  is  divided  into  90  degrees. 
Some  have  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre,  and 
are  furnislied  with  sights  to  look  through.  Tlie  prin- 
cipal and  most  useful  quadrants  are  the  common  sur- 
veying quadrant,  astronomical  quadrant,  Adams's 
qua<lrant.  Cole's  quadrant,  Gunter's  quadrant,  Ilad- 
lev'a  quadrant,  hoiodictical  quadrant,  Sutton's  or  Col- 
'iiia'a  quadrant,  and  the  sinijal  quadrant. 

Quarantine,  a  regulation  by  which  all  communi- 
cation with  individualx,  ships,  or  goods,  arriving  from 
places  infected  with  the  plague,  or  other  contagious 
disease,  or  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  such  in- 
fection, is  interdicted  for  a  certain  deflnitc  period.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  </uanin<a,  forty,  it  being 
generally  suppoaed  that  if  no  infectious  disease  breal^ 
out  within  V)  days,  or  six  weeks,  no  danger  need  bo 
apprehended  from  the  free  admission  of  the  individu- 
als under  quarantine.  During  this  period,  too,  all  the 
^oods,  clothes,  etc.,  that  might  be  supposed  capable  of 
retaining  tho  infection  are  subjected  to  a  process  of  pu- 
rification. This  last  operation,  which  is  a  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  quarantine  system,  is  performed  ei- 
ther on  board  ship,  or  in  establishments  denomlQated 
tnzanttot. 

Policy  of  Quarantine. — The  regulations  as  to  quaran- 
tine are  entirely  precautionary ;  they  have  their  origin 
ill  tlio  belief  that  various  diseases,  but  especially  the 
plague,  are  contagious ;  and  supposing  such  to  ho  the 
case,  the  propriety  of  subjecting  those  coming  from  an 
infected  or  suspected  place  to  u  probation  is  obvious. 
Indeed,  no  government  could,  until  the  belief  in  ques- 
tion lie  proved  to  bo  ill-founded,  abstain  from  enforcing 
precautionary  measures,  without  rendering  itself  liable 
to  the  charge  of  having  culpably  neglected  one  of  its 
most  important  duties — -that  of  providing,  by  ever}- 
means  in  its  power,  for  tho  safety  of  its  sulijccts.  Lat- 
terly, however,  it  has  been  contended  that  thu  plague 
is  never  imported — that  it  is  always  indigenous;  orig- 
inating in  some  peculiar  state  of  the  atmosphere,  or  in 
something  peculiar  in  the  condition  of  tho  jKoplc ;  and 
that,  consequently,  quarantine  regulations  merely  im- 
pose a  heavy  burden  on  commcrro,  without  being  of 
any  real  utility.  Hut  Uiough  there  does  not  seem  to 
lie  any  reason  for  doubting  tliat  infectious  diseases  have 
originotcd  in  the  way  described,  tho  fact  that  they  have, 
in  innumerable  instances,  been  carried  from  one  plnco 
to  another,  seems  to  bo  established  beyond  all  question. 
Even  if  the  evidence  as  to  tho  im|x>rtation  of  infectious 
diseases  were  less  decisive  than  it  is,  or  the  opinions 
of  medical  men  more  divided,  it  would  not  warrant  tlio 
repeal  of  the  restraints  on  the  intercourse  with  suspect- 
ed ports.  This  is  not  a  matter  in  which  innovations 
should  be  rashly  introduced ;  wherever  there  is  doubt, 
it  is  proper  to  incline  to  the  aide  of  security.  In  some 
cases,  perhaps,  quarantine  regulations  have  been  car. 
ried  to  a  needless  extent;  but  they  have  more  fre- 
quently, we  believe,  been  improperly  relaxed, 
ol 


Inititvtvm  ofQuaremtine. — The  notion  that  the  plagpie 
was  imported  from  the  Easw  into  Europe  :  eems  to  have  ' 
prevailed  in  all  ages.  But  it  wonld  appear  that  th« 
Venetians  were  the  first  who  endeavored  to  guard 
against  it*  introduction  from  abroad,  by  obliging  ships 
and  individuals  from  suspected  places  to  perform  quar- 
antine. The  regulations  upon  this  subject  were,  it  is 
moat  probable,  issued  for  the  first  time  in  1484.— Beck- 
MA.1H,  llutory  of  Inr-ntiotu.  They  have  since  been 
gradually  adopted  in  every  other  country.  Their  in- 
troduction into  England  was  comparatively  late.  Vari- 
ous preventive  regulations  had  been  previously  enact- 
ed, but  quarantine  was  not  syatematicall}'  enforced  till 
after  the  alarm  occasioned  by  the  dreadful  plague  at 
Marseilles  in  1720.  Tho  regulations  then  adopted  were 
made  conformably  to  the  suggestions  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Mead,  in  his  famous  "  Discourse  concerning  Pesti. 
lential  Contagion." 

/.azareWn  or  Pett-hotuet  are  establishments  con- 
stracted  to  facilitate  the  performance  of  quarantine, 
and  particularly  the  purification  of  goods.  They  have 
usually  a  port  in  which  ships  from  a  suspected  place 
may  anchor;  ond,  when  perfect,  are  provided  with 
lodgings  for  tho  crews  and  passengers,  where  the  sick 
may  bo  separated  from  the  healthy ;  and  with  ware- 
houses, where  the  goods  may  be  deposited ;  oil  inter- 
course between  the  lazaretto  and  the  surrounding  coun- 
try being,  of  course,  interdicted,  except  by  permission 
of  tho  authorities.  The  lazarettos  of  Leghorn,  Genoa, 
and  Marseilles  are  the  most  complete  of  any  in  Europe. 
The  facilities  they  afford  to  navigation  are  very  great ; 
for,  as  ships  from  suspected  places  may  discharge  their 
cargoes  in  the  lazaretto,  they  are  not  detained  longer 
than  they  would  be  were  there  no  quarantine  regula- 
tions. I'ho  goods  deposited  in  the  lazaretto,  being  in- 
spected by  the  proper  officers,  and  purified,  are  then 
admitted  into  the  market. 

BilU  oflleaUh. — The  period  of  quarantine  varies,  as 
respects  ships  coming  firom  the  same  place,  according 
to  the  nature  of  their  bills  of  health.  These  are  docu- 
ments, or  certificates,  signed  by  the  consul  or  other  com- 
petent authority  in  the  place  which  the  ship  has  left, 
describing  its  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  her  clearing 
out.  A  dean  bill  imports  that  at  the  time  of  her  sail- 
ing no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to  exist.  A  lus- 
ptcUd,  or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  a  touched 
bill,  imports  that  rumors  were  afloat  of  an  infectious 
disorder,  but  that  it  had  not  actually  appeared.  Afoul 
bill,  or  the  iduence  of  clean  bills,  imports  that  the  place 
was  infected  when  the  veaael  sailed.  Tho  duration  of 
tho  quarantine  is  regulated  by  the  nature  of  these  in- 
struments. They  seem  to  have  been  first  issued  in  the 
Mediterranean  ports  in  1C65,  and  are  obviously  of  great 
importance. 

By  an  act  of  Congress  paused  Februarj-  26,  1799,  re- 
specting quarantine  and  health  laws,  it  is  provided  that 
the  quarantines  and  other  restraints  required  by  tho 
health  laws  of  any  State,  respecting  ony  vessel  orriv- 
ing  in  or  bound  to  any  port  or  district,  shoU  be  dulj- 
oliscrved  by  the  officera  of  the  revenue  of  tho  United 
States,  and  liy  tho  masters  and  crews  of  the  revenue 
cutters,  and  by  the  military  ofllcers  stationed  upon  tho 
sea-coast ;  an4  9U  suck  officers  ^t  the  United  States 
are  required  faithfully  to  aid  in  tho  execution  of  such 
laws.  The  secretary  is  authorized,,  when  n  conformity 
to  thequarantino  and  health  laws. requires  it,  to  prolong 
tho  terms  limited  for  the  entry  of  vessels,  and  tho  re- 
port or  entry  of  -heir  cargoes,  aif(t  to  vary  or  dispense 
with  any  other  regulations  appliwble  to  such  reports 
or  entries,  provided  that  no  State  is  thus  enabled  to 
collect  a  duty  of  tonnage  or  innport  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congre8a,,aBd  provided  that  no  part  of  the  car- 
go be  taken  out  or  unladen  otherwise  than  ii,s  by  law 
ia  ollowed.     Vlj«n,.by  the  health  laws  of  any  State, 
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any  vesael  arriving  within  a  collection  district  ii  pro- 
iiibitcd  from  coming  to  tlie  port  of  entry  or  delivery  for 
sucli  diitrict,  anJ  it  i»  required  by  sucli  heclth  laws  that 
the  cargo  of  audi  veiael  may  Im  unlMieB  at  aume  oth- 
er place,  the  collector,  after  due  rt^port  to  him  of  the 
wtiole  of  iuch  cargo,  may  grant  his  Bp>!icial  (wrmit  for 
uuladiiig,  under  tlie  fare  vf  tlie  surveyor,  or  one  or  more 
inspectors,  ataome  ottwr  place  where  such  health  laws 
permit,  and  upon  tlie  conditiona  which  siinll  be  direct- 
ed b}-  the  Uecretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  which  auch  col- 
lector may  judge  expedient  fur  the  security  of  the  pub- 
lic revenue ;  |>rovided  that  all  the  articles  so  unladen 
shall  be  deposited  at  the  ri«k  of  the  parties  concerned 
in  such  warehousoa  oriiidosures  as  the  collector  shall 
designate,  there  to  remain  under  the  joint  custody  of 
such  collector  and  of  the  owner,  or  person  having 
charge  ot  such  vessel,  until  the  same  be  entirely  dis- 
chaTKed,  and  until  the  goods  so  deposited  may  be  safely 
removed,  without  contravening  such  health  laws.  And 
when  sucli  removal  may  be  allowed,  the  collector  hav- 
ing charge  of  such  goods  may  grant  permita  to  the  re- 
spective owners  or  consigneea,  their  factors  or  absents, 
to  receive  nil  goods  which  shall  be  entere<l,  and  where- 
of the  duties  accruing  shall  be  secured  upon  tho'pay- 
ment  by  them  of  a  reasonable  rate  of  storage,  which 
shall  be  lixed  by  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury. 

Suitable  warehouses,  with  wharves  and  inclosures, 
are  provided,  where  goods  may  be  unladen  and  depos- 
ited for  any  vessel  subject  to  a  quariuitiiie,  pursuant  to 
tliu  health  laws.  AVhen,  by  tlie  prevalence  of  any  con- 
tagious or  epidemical  disease  in  or  near  the  port  of 
entry  for  any  collection  din^'ict,  it  shall  become  dan- 
gerous or  inconvenient  for  the  officers  of  the  revenue  to 
discharge  their  respective  ollioes  at  such  port,  the  sec- 
retary, or,  ill  his  absence,  the  co  troller,  may  author- 
ize the  removal  of  the  otdlector,  i  id  tho  other  officers 
employed  in  his  deportment,  to  any  other  mom  con- 
venient place  -.vithin  or  near  to  such  collection  dintrict, 
where  such  olHcers  may  exercise  the  same  authority, 
and  arc  lialde  to  the  same  duties,  according  to  existing 
circumstances,  as  in  such  lawful  port  or  district ;  and 
of  such  removal  public  notice  must  be  given. — Ui.umt'8 
ifhijimfuttrs'  Auitlant. 

Tlie  quarantine  laws  of  the  diflTorent  States  ore  too 
volaininous  to  give  in  detail,  and  therefore  there  is  liere 
annexed  only  a  synopsis  of  the  quarantine  laws  in  force 
in  Now  York  city. 

I  is  the  iluty  of  tho  pilots  to  hail  all  vessels  enter- 
ing into  the  port  of  New  York,  aud  liiid  whether  they 
are  subject  to  4iuarautine ;  aud  if  they  are,  to  bring 
them  to  anchor  iu  tlie  quarantine  grounds;  alao,  to 
prevent  any  vii^lation  of  tho  quarantine  regulations 
while  they  liave  charge  of  a  vessel,  such  as  cominunt- 
catiou  between  a  vessel  subject  to  quarantino  and  the 
shore,  etc.,  and  to  report  all  infriiigeuicnti  of  regula- 
tions to  Uie  health  oflicer. 

Vessels  arriving  ut  the  jiort  of  New  York  are  suliject 
to  quarantine  as  follows:  1st.  AU  veMela  direct  from, 
or  touching  at  any  place  where  yellow  fever,  bilious 
maligiiunt,  or  other  pestilential  or  infectious  fever  ex- 
iste<l  ut  the  time  of  their  departure,  or  on  lioord  of 
whieli,  during  the  vojage,  any  case  of  such  fever  luis 
occurred,  arriving  between  the  Slst  day  of  May  and  the 
l»t  day  of  (Jcti)ber,  shall  remain  at  quarantine  fur  at 
least  iU)  days  after  arrival,  and  at  lejist  20  da/s  after 
cargo  has  been  dischsrgeti,  and  shall  pt^rfurni  such  fur- 
ther quarantine  as  tk«  health  oOicer  shall  prescribe. 
M.  All  vessels  arriving  between  the  1st  duy  of  April 
and  the  lat  day  of  November,  exciusive  of  thn  abovc- 
.tperirted ;  all  vessels  from  a  for<'ign  port,  on  board  of 
which,  during  tJie  voyage,  or  while  at  the  |iort  of  de|iart- 
ure,  any  perMU  has  lieen  sick,  or  from  any  place  in  tho 
ordinary  passage  trom  which  tliey  (lasa  aoMth  of  Cape 
Ilenloiien,  arriving  lietwoen  the  Slst  diiy  of  May  and 
the  lUlh  day  of  Uctobei ;  and  all  vessels  from  any  place 
(including  islands)  in  Asia,  Africa,  or  the  Mediterra- 
nean, or  from  any  of  the  Wc»t  Indian,  Habaiua,  Ber- 


muda, or  Western  Islands,  or  from  any  place  in  Amer- 
ica, In  the  ordinary  passage  from  which  they  pass  south 
of  Georgia,  arriving  between  the  1st  day  of  April  and 
the  lit  day  of  November,  arc  subject  to  quarantine  and 
other  regulations,  as  the  liealth  ollicer  may  prescribe. 
The  health  officer  must  board  every  vessel  subject  to 
quarantine  or  visitation  immediately  on  her  arrival 
and  make  his  examination. 

The  powers  of  the  lloard  of  Health  are  ample  to  pro- 
tect the  iNirt.  The  regulations  are  similar  to  those  gen- 
erally adopted,  and  includo  a  fine  of  ^2000,  and  impris- 
onment of  twelve  months,  to  any  master  or  cfew  of  a 
vessel  that  sliall  refuse  to  submit  to  quarantine,  and 
also  a  fine  of  $600  and  imprisonment  for  any  violation 
of  quarantine. 

Quarter,  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing.  As  a  term 
of  weight  it  denotes  the  fourth  of  a  hundred  weight, 
or  2N  pounds ;  as  a  drj-  measure  it  signifies  the  fourtli  of 
a  chaldron. 

lluarler,  that  part  of  a  sh!p's  side  which  lies  toward 
the  ttern,  or  is  comprehended  between  tho  aftmost  end 
of  the  main  chains  lud  tho  sides  of  the  stern,  where  it 
is  terminated  by  tho  quarter  pieces. 

Quarter  ci  ■  Point,  in  X<n>igation,  is  the  fourth 
part  of  tho  distance  between  two  cardinal  points,  which 
is  r  48'. 

Quarter  Daya.  The  days  usually  regarded  in  En- 
gland and  most  Continental  countries  (but  not  in  Scot- 
land) as  lieginning  the  four  quarters  of  tho  year.  Tliev 
are,  1.  Lady  Day  ('25th  of  March);  2.  Midsummer  Day 
(Juno  24th);  8.'  Michaelmas  Day  (September  2'Jth); 
and,  4.  Christmas  Day  (Decemlier  25th). 

Quarter  Deck.  The  portion  of  the  uppeimcst 
deck  of  a  ship  between  the  main  and  mizen  musts. 
This  is  the  "  parade"  in  men-of-war. 

Quarter  Maater,  in  the  Mart/,  an  inferior  cfticcr 
appointed  to  assist  the  mates  in  their  several  duties. 

Quarter*  imply  the  several  stations  where  the  olfi- 
cers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  posted  in  time  of 
action. 

Quaaaia  (Ger.  QnntiUnhohi  Fr.  Bvh  ile  c/komk; 
Sp.  J^no  d»  qiKutia),  a  beautiful  tall  tree  (Qwissia 
amarf),  growing  in  North  and  South  America  uikI  tlic 
West  Indies.  The  wood  is  of  a  pnle  yellow  color,  and 
iuodorous.  Taste  intensely  bitter.  It  afl'nrds  to  wa- 
ter an  intensely  bitter  decoction,  which  is  occasioiinlly 
usc<l  in  medicine,  and  was  formerly  substituted  by  sumo 
brewers  for  hops,  but  is  now  prohibited  under  .scviTe 
penalties.  It  atfords  a  safe  and  efficacious  lly-wnter 
or  |)oison  for  flics.  It  is  lielievcd  that  it  would  suc- 
ceed well  in  our  Southern  States,  and  form  a  valiiallo 
addition  to  our  forests. 

Quebec,  the  capital  of  Canada,  and  of  the  lirit- 
ish  possessions  in  North  America,  on  the  iiortliwiat 
bank  of  the  liiver  St,  Lawrence,  about  ii'lO  miles  from 
its  mouth,  in  lat.  46'-  48'  4U  '  N.,  long.  71  Id  4.V  W. 
Population  in  1860,  4o,238.  Quebec  is  silnated  uii  a 
ridge,  or  promontory,  formed  l>y  the  St.  Luwrciirc  m 
the  south  and  we^t,  and  the  lUvcr  St.  diaries  uii  llic 
cast.  Tho  extremity  of  this  headland,  culled  C'apu 
DianioniL,  is  about  i)46  f'!ct  above  the  level  of  the  wa- 
ter, and  on  it  the  citadel  is  built.  The  town  extends 
from  the  citadel.,  principally  in  a  nortliesst  direction, 
down  to  the  water ;  and  is,  fh>m  the  difl'crencc  of  eleva- 
tion, divid<-«t  into  the  upper  and  lower  towns.  The 
fortillcations,  which  are  \ery  strong,  extend  ueniss  tlic 
|ieniusula,  tho  circuit  within  tlicm  lieing  about  two 
uiid  three  tpiarter  miles.  Fr-nn  their  situation  many 
of  the  streets  are  uneven ;  they  are  also,  fur  the  must 
|iart,  narrow ;  hut  tliey  are  eitiier  well  paved  or  Mac- 
adamized. The  greater  number  of  the  houses  are  built 
of  stone,  with  sliingle  roofs.  Some  of  the  piiblie  build- 
ings are  clegaat,  and  well  adapted  for  their  pur|Ki8cs. 
The  harbor,  or  basin,  lies  botwKion  the  town  ami  the 
island  of  Orleans.  It  is  safe  and  coomiodlous:  the 
water  Is  aliuut  2K  fatlioma  deep,  with  a  tide  rining  from 
17tol6fi)et;  and  at  springs  from  23  to  26  ditto,    tjuc- 
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Baltic  tlml)er,  the  Import!  into  Great  Britain  from 
Canada  and  other  parts  of  Brltith  America  of  red-pine, 
and  of  pine  and  apruce  planlci,  efpecially  the  latter, 
have  of  late  very  largely  increased.  Excepting  tim- 
ber, fiiri  and  ashes  are  the  most  important  articIcK  sent 
Arom  Canada,  A  considerable  part  of  the  corn  and 
flour  exported  flrom  Quebec  is  the  growth  of  the  United 
States.  The  principal  articles  of  import  inio  Canada 
consist  of  com,  cottons,  woolens,  silk,  and  other  manu- 
factured goods )  gloss  ware,  spirits  and  wines,  iron  and 
hardware,  sugar  and  tea,  etc.  The  total  value  of  tlie 
imports  into  Canada  (of  which,  however,  by  far  the 
largest  portion  goes  to  Montreal"!  ir  1848  amounted  to 
£2,107,164  currency  (24«.  id.  currency  =:20».  sterling). 
Declared  value  of  British  produce  and  manufactures 
exported  to  Canada  in  1861,  £2,461,634.  It  is  mate- 
rial, however,  to  Iraar  in  mind  that  little  more  than 
half  the  imports  arc  paid  for  by  the  exports ;  they  are, 
in  fact,  principally  paid  for  by  the  Treasury  at  home, 
and  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  moans  sent  out  by  En- 
gland to  pay  the  troops  and  meet  the  other  heavy  ex- 
IKtnscs  she  lias  to  incur  iu  the  preservation  of  this  un- 
profitable colony. 

AcdOVNT  or  TUK  NUHIIKR  OP  VxBBKLS  AND  TIIEIB  ToNNAOC 
Wllini    ARUIVKI)    AT    TUB     I'OBT    OIC    QolCimO,   INOLCDINO 

Tiiosn  notTNi)  roK  Montuxal,  and  thou  Hka,  idoh  1640 
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beo  was  founded  by  the  French  in  1008.  In  16%  it 
was  taken  by  the  English ;  but  was  restored  in  1682. 
It  was  ngain  taken  by  the  English  under  General 
\Vo\tt,  who  fell  in  the  engagement,  in  i769;  and  was 
Anally  ceded  to  England  by  the  treaty  of  Paris  in  1768. 
The  rapid  increase  of  population  In,  and  of  emigration 
to,  Upper  Canada  has  occastoiied  a  proportional  increase 
of  intercourse  between  Quebec  and  Montreal,  and  the 
Canadian  ports  on  Lakes  Ontario,  Erie,  etc.  The  flrst 
steamltoat  that  plied  on  tho  St.  Lawrence  was  launched 
in  1812;  but  there  are  now  a  great  many  steamars, 
some  of  them  of  largo  burden,  employed  in  the  convey- 
ance of  goods  and  pasHnngers  between  Queliec  and 
Montreal ;  and  in  the  trade  between  Quebec  and  llali- 
fiix,  in  Nova  Scotia.  And  by  means  of  the  Kideau  and 
Welland  canals,  an  uninterrupted  line  of  steam  com- 
munication is  formed  between  the  Atlantic  and  Am- 
hiirstburg,  one  of  tho  remote  settlements  of  Upper 
Canada,  a  distance  of  more  than  1600  miles ;  which  is 
now  extended  through  Lake  Huron  to  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Lake  Superior,  about  700  miles  beyond  Am 
hiirstburg ;  giving  to  Quebec  a  command  of  internal 
navigation  inferior  only  to  that  of  New  Orleans.  The 
navi)(atIon  at  Quebec  closes  at  the  end  of  November  or 
Ije^iiming  of  December,  and  opens  in  April.  Below 
Quebec  the  river  is  seldom  fh)zen  over ;  but  the  masses 
of  floating  ice,  kept  in  constant  agitction  by  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide,  render  navigation  impracticable. 
Tho  waters  of  the  St.  Lawrence  are  ver>'  pure ;  and  in 
point  of  depth  and  magnitude  it  is  one  of  tho  noblest 
rivers  in  the  world. — Boochkttk's  Brilhh  Doniniont 
in  Atnerica.     Quebec  is  a  ft-ee  warehousing  port. 

The  trade  of  Queliec  is  very  extensive.  It  en- 
grosses, with  Montreal,  almost  the  entire  trado  of  the 
province  witli  the  mother  country,  tho  West  Indies, 
etc.  Great  numbers  of  emigrants  leave  England  for 
Canada ;  but  the  larger  number  subsequently  re-emi- 
grate to  tho  United  States.  It  has  a  regular  inter- 
course, by  means  of  steamers,  with  Montreal  and  oth- 
er ports  higher  up  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  with  Hali- 
fax and  other  ports  on  the  Atlantic.  Still,  however, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  so  far  as  the  United 
Kingdom  is  concerned,  the  trade  with  Canadtt  and 
Quebec  is,  in  some  degree,  forced  and  factitious,  and 
has  not  been  a  source  of  profit,  hut  tho  reverse.  In 
former  years  it  was,  in  fact,  mainly  a  consequence  of 
the  discriminating  duties  laid  in  British  ports  on  tim- 
ber from  the  north  of  Europe ;  and  but  for  this  prepos- 
terous arrangement,  tho  trade  lietween  Great  Britain 
and  Quebec  would  have  Iwen  extremely  unimportant. 
Now,  however,  some  branches  of  the  trade  appear  to 
have  acquired  a  solid  footing;  and  notwithstanding 
thn  reduction  of  the  discriminating  duties  in  favor  of 

Stathkkt  showiico  tub  Coins  ouikflt  in  use  in  tux  Bbitisu  Nokth  Amkuioan  Colonixs.  witu  tiieib  Valuxb  im  tub 
BKSPBOTivx  Colonies,  in  Halifax  (Jueuknoy  (rBAOxioNS  okitted). 


Ve>n. 

VmmIi. 

Tont. 

1840 

1448 
117a 
1044 
1064 
1479 
1185 
KM 
1188 
1316 
077 
9(i7 

678,104 
474  645 
426,968 
431,053 
434.291 
696,984 
464,103 
532,517 
680,828 
846,449 
471,414 

1817 

1843 

1849 

18.V) 

1861 

1852 

1863 

1854 

isSs 

18,')8 

Among  the  arrivals  in  1850  were  the  following  for- 
eign vessels :  88  Norwegian,  aggregate  tonnage,  17,730 
tons;  16  United  States,  8506  tons;  8  German,  8015 
tuns ;  6  Prussian,  2056  tons.  The  total  from  all  coun- 
tries was  74  vessels,  34,824  tons. 

Vali;b  or  tdk  Exfobts  and  Ihfobtb  or  Qxxdxo  and 
Montbxal. 


Venri. 

Kiports. 

Importo.                    1 

guabcc. 

Motitrsal. 

Qualxe. 

MoDtrvAl. 

1841 
1843 
1843 
1844 
184.'-> 
18411 
1847 
1848 

Xl,727,72e 
991,439 
l,.Sfi7,06l 
1,480,848 
2.0)6,851 
1.860,456 
1,331,890 
1,857,326 

i;700,070 
728,729 
888,199 
751,281 
720,797 
053.333 
848  982 
891,841 

X217,916 
210,669 
402,227 
666,808 
712,898 
760,983 
796,917 
626.845 

£2,003,135 
2,021,100 
1,289,671 
2,476,084 
2,020,252 
2,303,908 
2,063.440 
1.481.418 

Coins. 

KHlem 
(Lower) 
Caiiaili. 

WMttm 

Nura 
Scot!  a. 

Naw 
Bnina- 
wick. 

Naw. 
land. 

Ptlof  •  Kdward  Wand^ 

bland 
Currency. 

Haliftii 
Currency. 
£     1.  d. 
1     2  3 

2'i6'o 

0    50 
0    1  1 

o"6'o 
0    6  0 
0    6  0 

OOLD. 

British  Boveretmi 

X     •.    d. 
1     2     2 

1  8    4 

2  10    0 
2  10    0 
8  14    6 

0    6    0 
0     1     1 
0    6    6 
0    2    9 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    6    0 
0    0  10 
0    4    8 

^e  1.  d. 

1    4  4 

1  5  0 

2  13  4 
2  10  0 
8  14  6 

0    0  0 
0    1  3 
0    60 

0"5'0 
0    60 

X    I.  d. 
1     60 

s'io'o 

4    00 

0    0  3 
•0    18 

0"6'0 
0    60 
0    60 

X    ..  d. 
1     2  3 
1     3  4 

3"i6'o 

8  15  0 

0    6  6 
0    1  1 
0    6  6 

o'lio 

0    60 
0    6  0 

Jt      M.    d. 

8  ifl'o 

0    66 
0    1  2 

o"6'o 
0    5  0 

X    :  d. 
1  10  0 

8  "i'o 

0    7  6 
0    1  6 

o'e's 

0    0  3 
0    6  8 

Hiitlsh  guinea      

American  vsglo,  coined  before  July  1, 1834 

•ILTXB. 

French  half-crown 

American  dollar « 

Mexican  dollar  (coined  in  1331,  1833,  or  1838) 

I'lstareen 

French  flve-frane  ploco    

Paper  CurrriKy. — There  is  no  established  govern- 
ment bank  in  the  province ;  but  there  are  several  pri- 
vate chartered  banks,  of  which  the  Quebec  Bank  is  the 
principal.— For  a  complete  account  of  tho  trado  of  tho 
I'rovlnces,  tee  CanaI'A  and  Montreal. 


Queroltron  Bark.  The  bark  of  the  Querent  ni- 
yra,  or  American  oak :  it  is  a  highly  vnlualilo  dye-stuff, 
and  is  used  in  the  production  of  some  of  the  most  dura- 
l)Ie  yellows. — For  a  more  full  account  of  this  dye-stuff, 
«<■«  articles  Dyhs  and  Oak. 
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QuloksUvar,  or  Meronxy.  on*  of  the  inetsU,  and 
Ml  fusible  that  it  cun  uot  be  reducoil  to  a  iolid  state  but 
It  a  degree  of  cold  equal  tc  forty  below  lero  of  Fabren- 
lieit's  thermometer.  Ita  uto  in  reflnlng  silver  was  dls- 
I'overed  A.u.  IMd.  There  are  mines  of  it  in  various 
purts,  the  chief  of  which  are  at  Almadur  or  Almeltla, 
ill  Spain,  and  at  Udria,  in  CamloU,  in  Germany,  dis- 
i-overed  by  accident  in  1407.  A  mine  was  discovered 
lit  Ceylon  in  1797.  QuickallTcr  was  congealed  in 
winter  at  St.  Petersburg  in  1769,  It  was  congealed  in 
England  by  a  chemical  process,  without  snow  or  ice, 
by  Mr.  Walker,  in  iifil.—See  Mbhcvhy.  For  notices 
of  quicksilver  mines,  see  Amencan  Journal  of  Sciencf, 
xxviii.  219;  Humt'h  Mfrckantt'  Magimn*,  xvlil.  106. 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  from  California,  the  pro- 
iluction  of  the  California  mines,  for  three  years,  were 
.19  follows,  allowing  the  flasks  to  hold  75  pounds  at  a 
value  of  &U  cents  a  pound : 


Vun. 

~ri;.k.. 

■   v.i».  ■ 

ISM 

I8ii«(m 
sn,(«s 

K,9IT 

$-(K,t)0(» 
T8il,ll« 

1,081.S8T 
831,T!M 

x«ni    

1S» 

is.'>a 

Tho  exports  of  quirksilvcr  of  domestic  production 
from  the  United  States,  for  the  year  18.'>6,  amounted  to 
r  1^.31,724,  and  wns  solely  from  the  port  of  Snn  Fran- 
ciscn.  The  exports  of  foreign  quicksilver  amounted  to 
•?lfi,011  of  which  #15,689  was  from  New  York.  Tho 
import'  of  quicksilver  for  the  same  time  amounted  to 
T3(i25,  of  which  $2649  was  into  New  Orleans,  and  the 
pro<1uctlon  of  the  mines  of  Mexico. 

Quicksilver  is  found  in  the  largest  quantities  in 
Spain  and  California.  Almaden,  in  Spain,  has  long 
l)een  famed  for  its  mines  of  this  metal,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Bowles,  arc  the  richest  in  their  produce.  In 
t.'hina  quicksilver  is  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  vermilion  and  other  articles  of  commerce. 

The  quantity  of  quicksilver  pnxluced  from  the  Kew 
Almaden  mines,  Santa  Clara  county,  Calirornia,  is 
uliout  100  bottles  per  month,  or  nearly  1,000,000  pounds 
l>er  annum.  Tho  other  quicksilver  mines  worthy  of 
note  are,  one  at  Huancavclica,  In  Peru ;  in  Hungary-, 
Transylvania,  and  the  district  of  Deux  Fonts,  in  Ger- 
many. There  is  a  mine  of  cinnabar  near  Alicante,  and 
another  not  far  from  San  Felipe,  in  S|>ain.  Mercury 
has  also  been  found  in  China  and  Japan ;  and  though 
the  amount  of  the  produce  is  unknown,  it  is  believed 
to  be  consiilcrable. 

According  to  Dumas,  tho  following  mines  yield  an- 
nually as  follows :  Almaden,  in  .Spain,  from  2,700, 0(K>  to 
;i.456, 000 pounds avoirduptis;  Idria, W8,000tol,080,000 
pounds;  Hungary  anil  Transylvania,  75,C00  to  97,20() 
pounds;  Deux  Ponts,  43,200  to 51,000 pounds;  Palatine, 
19,440 to  21 ,600  pounds;  Huancavclica,  .124,000 pounds, 
riie  total  annual  pro<luct,  inclnding  California,  can  not 
be  less  than  from  6,900,000  to  7,000,000  pounds. 

QtlUla  (Kr.  I'lutms  a  icrire ;  Gcr.  Pii$fn,  f'eder  titl; 
It.  yVmn-  lie  nn-irere  ;  Russ.  Stiroli ;  Sp.  Canonrs  parii 
ffcribir),  tho  hard  and  strong  feather  of  tho  wings  of 
ifvcse,  ostriches,  swans,  turkeys,  crows,  etc.,  uK'd  in 
writing.  Tlicy  ore  classified  according  to  tho  order  in 
wliich  they  arc  fixed  in  the  wing,  the  second  and  third 
((uills  l)eing  tho  licat.  Crow  quills  are  chiefly  u»>td  for 
itrawing.  The  goodness  of  quills  is  Judged  partly  by 
tlie  size  of  the  t>arrcls,  but  more  by  the  weight;  hence 
tlie  denomination  of  quills  of  14, 15,  etc.,  loths  per  mille, 
'■nch  mille  consisting  of  1200  quills.  The  quills  of  tho 
|K>rcupine  aro  much  employed  by  tho  Indians  in  North 
America  as  |>crsnnal  ornaments;  the  quills  arc  dyed, 
and  the  colors  appear  to  bu  durable;  they  arc  applied 
both  to  articles  of  drcM  and  bouaehold  fumitarc. 


QuinOS-trtO.  The  common  quince  (Cgtloniu  rul. 
garu)  is  a  low  tree,  seldom  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  in  height,  with  a  crooked  stem,  and  tortuous,  ruiii. 
bling  branches.  The  bark  Is  smooth  and  brown,  np- 
proaching  to  black.  The  luavaa  are  roundish  or  ovale ; 
dusky  green  above,  and  whitish  underneath.  The  riow- 
ers,  which  put  fortb  in  England  by  the  middle  of  April, 
and  In  the  middle  and  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States  in  May  and  June,  nre  large,  with  the  petals  pnle 
red  or  white,  and  the  sepals  of  tho  same  length  as  tlu> 
petals.  The  flowers  are  succeeded  liy  large  fruit  of  a 
globular,  oblong,  or  pear-shaped  form,  of  a  rich  yellow 
or  orrnge  color,  wh«n  ripe,  of  an  austere  taste,  ami 
emitting  a  peculiar  and  rather  idcasant  smell. 

UfHjraphii  and  Hiiiory. — The  quince  is  supposeil  to 
have  been  originally  a  native  of  Sidon,  a  city  of  ancient 
Crete,  now  tho  iiJand  of  Candia  ■  but  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  was  only  first  brought  Into  notice  in 
that  city.  It  is  considered  at  present  as  Indigenous 
to  the  south  of  Franco,  particularly  on  the  borders  of 
the  Garonqe,  aitd  to  (iermany,  on  the  banka  of  the  Dan- 
ube. By  some  the  tree  is  thought  to  be  indigenous 
to  Britain ;  and  Phillips  states,  in  his  Pomarium  llii. 
taHnicmm,  that  quinces  grow  in  such  abundance  in  some 
parta  of  the  Wealds  of  Sussex,  as  to  encble  private 
families  to  make  quince  wine  in  quantities  o.'  from  one 
hundred  to  two  hundred  i^'allons  in  a  season. 
I  Tlie  quince  wns  known  tn  the  Greeks  and  Homnn^, 
'  and  both  nations  held  it  In  high  estimation.  Colunul- 
!  la  says,  "(julnces  not  only  yield  pleasure,  but  health." 
;  He  speaks  of  three  kinds— the  "Struthlan,"the  "^lust 
i  Quince,"  and  the  "  Oronge  Quince."  Pliny  moiitlons 
i  many  kinds,  some  growing  wild  in  Italy,  and  others  in 
I  cnltivation,  so  large  that  they  weighed  the  boughs  on 
!  which  they  grew  down  to  the  ground.  He  also  snys 
I  that  some  were  of  a  green,  and  others  of  a  golden  color. 
the  latter  of  which  were  called  cktytomela.  The  only 
kind  that  was  eaten  raw  he  states  to  have  been  ruised 
by  grafting  the  large  quince  upon  the  stock  of  a  sninll 
v^ariefy,  called  ttruthin,  "All  kinds  of  this  fruit," 
continues  he,  "are  grown  in  boxc?,  and  placed  within 
the  walting-chaT.oers  of  our  great  personages,  in  which 
men<wait  to  salute  these  personages  as  they  come  fortli 
every  morning."  It  appears  from  the  same  author  that 
quinces  were  used  to  decorate  the  images  of  the  koiI^ 
which  were  placed  In  slceping-chamliers,  round  the 
beds ;  wlience  It  follows  that  the  Homans  did  not  think 
that  there  was  any  thing  either  injurious  or  unpleasant 
in  their  smell.  He  gives  directions  for  preserving;  tho 
fruit,  by  excluding  the  air  from  them,  or  lioiling  them 
in  honey;  or  by  plunging  them  in  boiling  honey,  n 
practice  in  use  with  this  and  other  fruits  in  (icnoa  at 
the  present  day.  He  also  writes  much  on  the  nicilici- 
nal  qualities  of  this  fruit.  "  Quinces,"  says  he,  '•  w  hen 
coten  raw,  if  quite  ripe,  are  good  for  those  who  spit 
blood,  or  arc  troubled  with  hemorrhage."  'I he  jiiiie 
of  raw  quinces  ho  states  to  be  n  sovereign  remedy  for 
the  swollen  spleen,  the  dropsy,  anil  difficulty  of  taking 
ureath,  particularly  to  those  who  con  not  conveniently 
breathe  except  when  in  an  upright  position.  The  Hnw- 
ers  of  the  quince,  either  fresh  or  dried,  lie  tells  ns.  are 
good  for  intlained  eyes.  The  root  of  the  tree  was  used. 
not  only  as  a  medicine,  l.it  as  a  charm  against  stroful.i. 

The  wood  of  the  quince,  when  found  of  sntKcient  di- 
mensionK,  is  applied  to  the  purixisos  of  turnery;  hut 
from  its  small  sir.e  this  tree  is  almost  entirely  cultiva- 
ted for  its  fruit,  or  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the  mount- 
ain ash  and  the  iieor.  In  France,  however,  this  tree  i^ 
sometimes  grown  for  hedges.  The  fruit  is  seldom  eat- 
en by  itself,  l)Ut  is  generally  preserved  in  sirup,  or  is 
made  into  marmalade,  or  is  mixed  with  applet  in  tarts. 
— Bkow.nb's  Trtei  of  /  merica. 
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Raga  (Da.  Lotion,  Voddfn;  Fr.  Ckiffr*,  Chiffinu, 
J)rtiptaur,  DriUe$;  (i«r.  iMmptni  It.  StroKt,  Straxtnf 
Hum.  Tirpjt;  8p.  TVopoj,  Uarapot),  ihreda  or  fragment* 
(if  worn  linen,  woolen,  or  cotton  cloth.  Though  com- 
monly held  In  little  estimation,  ragi  are  of  grear  im- 
portance  in  the  art*,  being  u*ed  for  various  purposes, 
but  especially  in  the  manafactnra  of  paper,  most  of 
which  is  entirely  prepamd  from  them.  As  the  mode 
ill  which  rags  are  collected  must  be  well  known  to 
cvory  one,  the  following  statements  apply  only  to  the 
trade  in  foreign  ra^s. 

Woden  Ilag». — Woolen  and  linen  rngs  are  imported 
in  considorable  quantities  tnm  the  continent  of  Euro|>o, 
particularly  fh>m  Italy  and  Sicily.  Woolen  rags  are 
chiefly  used  for  manure  in  Englanu,  especially  In  the 
culture  of  hops ;  but  rags  of  loos*  texture,  and  not  too 
much  worn  or  decayed,  are  unraveled  and  mixed  up 
with  fresh  wool  in  the  making  of  yam — a  practice  more 
favorable  to  the  cheapness  than  to  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  fabrics  into  which  this  old  wool  is  in- 
troduced. 

Lintn  Ragt  are  principally  Imported  fhim  Rostock, 
Dremon,  Hamburg,  I^igiiom,  Ureat  Britain,  Ancona, 
Mesiina,  Palermo,  and  Trieste.  Their  export  from 
Holland,  Uelgium,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  is 
strictly  prohibited.  The  imported  rags  are  coarser  and 
inferior  in  appearance  to  the  English ;  but,  being  al- 
most exclusively  linen,  they  are  stronger,  and  bear  a 
price  disproportioned  to  the  apparent  diflerence  in 
quality :  this  disproportion  has  been  materially  ang- 
niented  since  the  introduction  of  the  process  of  boiling 
the  rags  In  ley,  und  afterward  bleaching  them  with 
chlorine,  has  rendered  foreign  rags  lit  for  making  fine 
paper,  and  indeed,  in  some  respects,  preferable  for  that 
purpose,  by  their  affbrdl'  ;  greater  strength  of  texture 
combined  with  equal  whf  mess  of  color.  There  is  con- 
siderable variety  in  the  «  ipoarance  of  rags  from  differ- 
ent ports;  but  in  general  those  from  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope are  darker  and  stronger  than  those  from  the  Medi- 
terranean MStj^s.  The  latter  are  chiefly  the  remains  of 
outer  garinf  nts,  and  have  become  whitened  by  exposure 
to  the  sun  and  air;  but  since  the  improvements  in 
bleachinK,  this  does  not  enhance  their  value. 
iMroBT  or  Raos  ii«to  thi  rniTXD  F^atu  fob  the  Yxab 
iH»iNu  JuHa  8U,  l8aT. 


Wh»oc*  imported. 


Sweden  and  Norwsy 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamb  vg 

Bronien 

Dutch  West  Indie* 

Kogland 

Scotland 

Malte 

Urttinh  North  American  Foaa.  . 

Ilritlsli  WcHt  Indies 

British  Guiana 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

(Janary  Islands 

Cub* 

Portugal 

Sardinia  

Tnicanjr 

P»pal8t«t<>s 

Two  Sicilies 

Austrih 

Austrian  Posaeaaions in  Italy,. 

Turkey  in  Europe 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Kffypt 

Haytl 

New  Oranada 

BraiU 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Repub. 
BuenuB  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Kep. 

Chill  ......r....... r. 

Chin* 

ToUl,  1856-'6T 

'•       1866-M 

Increase 


Pwudi. 

IM,800 

V9<l 

26,984 

1,011,763 

SOS.RltB 

176 

6,065845 

85(i,»84 

280,876 

1,020 

439.060 

1,040 

60.428 

6.676 

721,185 

6,700 

1,573,277 

18,007,207 

422,1150 

6,I53,1>)0 

2,7-.'6,081 

260,066 

44.l);5 

9,307,781 

8,821,056 

25,180 

668 

68J 

60,071 

1)1.813 

48.887 

600 


44.68  .',030 
88  727,017 


5,855,(Ki3 


Valu. 


$J2« 

10 

85J 

S0,8li7 

6,471 

4 

147.560 

o,ao.> 

6,130 

22 

10,549 

52 

2,991 

178 

16,783 

211 

61.309 

655.K59 

15,030 

812,'.:98 

117,700 

11,008 

Rlfl 

68.428 

97,«T0 

877 

26 

10 

1,266 

l,7ii6 

747 

4 


$1,418,175 
l,28.t,168 

$208,057 


Railroad,  or  Tnunroad,  a  species  of  road  hartn^ 
tracks  or  ways  formed  of  iron,  stone,  or  other  solid 
material,  on  which  the  wheel*  of  the  carriages  passing 
along  it  run.  The  olject  In  constructing  such  roads 
Is,  by  diminishing  the  friction,  to  make  a  less  amount 
of  power  adequate  either  lo  Impel  a  carriage  with  u 
greater  velocity,  or  to  urge  forward  a  greater  load. 
The  essential  requisites  of  a  railroad  are  two  or  more 
smooth  parallel  surfaces  for  the  wheels  to  run  upon, 
and  formed  and  placed  In  such  relation  as  to  give  thu 
maximum  strength  and  safety  with  the  minimum  fric- 
tion. The  friction  on  a  perfectly  level  railroad,  prop- 
erly constructed,  is  estimated  to  amount  to  fh>m  one- 
tenth  to  one-seventh  only  of  the  friction  on  an  ordinary 
level  road ;  so  that,  supposing  the  same  force  to  be  ap- 
plied in  both  cases.  It  would  move  a  weight  from  10  to 
7  time*  as  great  on  the  former  as  on  the  latter.  But 
if  there  be  a  very  moderate  ascent,  such  as  one  foot  in 
fifty,  which  In  an  ordinary  road  would  hardly  be  per- 
ceived, a  great  increase  of  power  on  the  railroad  is  re- 
quired to  overcome  the  resistance  that  Is  thus  occa- 
sioned. The  reason  is,  that  the  ordinary  load  on  a 
/er</  railroad  Is  about  seven  timet  at  great  as  on  a  com- 
mon turnpike  road ;  so  that  when  the  force  of  gravity 
is  brouglit  into  operation  by  an  ascending  plane,  its 
opposing  power,  being  proportioned  to  the  load,  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  on  a  common  road.  Hence  the  vast 
importance  of  having  railroads  either  level  or  a*  near- 
ly so  as  possible.  It  Is  also  of  great  importance  that 
railroads  should  be  straight  or  at  least  free  firom  any 
abrupt  curves.  Carriages  being  kept  on  the  road  by 
ftanget  on  the  wheels,  it  is  obvious  that,  where  the 
curves  are  quick,  the  friction  on  the  sides  of  the  rails, 
and  consequent  retardation,  must  be  very  great. 

The  great  success,  rapid  extension,  and  present  neces- 
sity of  railroads,  are  In  consequence  of  the  appreciation 
of  the  value  oj  time  and  laving  of  labor,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  the  present  age.  Distance  is  now 
measured  by  the  time  consumed  In  its  passage ;  and 
the  saving  of  cost  in  the  carriage  of  goods  is  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  saving  In  time  and  the  saving  in  labor. 
We  can  not  In  the  scope  of  this  article  give  more  than 
a  summary  of  the  history  of  railroads,  and  the  statis- 
tics necessary  to  show  the  present  condition  and  prog- 
ress of  railroads. 

The  aim  and  advantage  of  railroads  may  be  stated 
concisely  to  be,  to  obtain  with  the  minimum  expendi- 
ture of  power  the  maximum  result  of  speed,  draught, 
and  safety  la  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  freight. 
To  show  how  this  can  be  done  would  be  to  illustrate 
the  whole  science  of  railroad  engineering,  and  does  not 
come  within  the  compass  of  this  work.  It  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  show  the  improvement  over  the  age  I)eforc 
railroads,  and  the  progress  since,  the  invention  of  rail- 
roads, we  have  made  up  to  this  time.  1st.  As  to 
speed.  In  1804  a  locomotive  was  constructed  In  Wales, 
that  performed  the  unprecedented  feat  of  drawing  ten 
tons  on  a  tramroad  at  the  rate  of  live  miles  an  hour. 
Wood  on  railroads,  in  1826,  says :"  Nothing  can  do  more 
barm  to  the  adoption  of  railroads  than  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  nonsense  as  that  wo  shall  see  locomotive 
engines  traveling  at  the  rate  of  12, 16, 18,  and  20  miles 
per  hour."  Ritchie  on  railways,  in  1846,  says :  "An  ex- 
press train  on  the  Great  Western  Railway,  drawing  611 
tons,  has  traveled  for  three  hours  at  the  rate  of  63  miles 
per  hour."  And  we  know  that  the  speed  of  100  miles 
per  hour  has  ben  obtained  several  times  in  the  past 
few  years.  In  1778  a  contract  was  made  to  establish 
a  coach  for  passengers  between  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, a  distance  of  44  miles.  The  coach  was  drawn  b- 
six  horses,  and  the  journey  between  the  two  places,  tu 
ond  fro,  wa*  completed  in  six  days.  Even  so  recently 
as  the  }-ear  1760,  the  stage-coach  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  took  86  hours  to  make  the  Journey.    In  the 
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vcur  181;)  Iho  iiaiiio  }outney  wu  nitdp,  liy  •  route  i 
threo  niilci  lonKcCi  i"  <»•<>  bour  •nil  >  half.  In  the 
vear  17l>!l  Ihcra  was  but  one  mage-coach  between  Rilin-  | 
bur|{h  and  lx)n(lun.  'I'lili  started  once  a  month  from 
each  of  theu  ciliea.  It  tu-V  a  fortnight  to  perform  the 
Journu^'.  At  tlie  same  epoch  the  Jouinejr  between 
London  and  York  required  four  dayi.  In  IHSo  there 
were  levcii  cunchci  (tarted  witty  between  Lomlun  and 
Edluburgh,  which  |)erfonna<l  tlie  Journu}-  in  40  liours. 
In  1849  tl.'  lamu  Jouruey  waji  )i«rfornied  by  railway  in 
twelve  houn. 

2d.  Tlic  groat  incream  of  draught,  or  decrcaie  of 
frlctiuii,  needs  but  brief  illustration.  It  is  stated  as  • 
result  of  experiment!  on  the  Massachusetts  ruilroatU, 
that  the  cost  of  merchandise  transportation  isa'Otl&conls 
per  ton  per  niilo,  with  an  average  s|H)cd  of  ten  miles  an 
hour.  Tliu  average  cost  of  transportation  of  heavy 
merchandise  on  the  improved  Macadamized  roads  of 
England  is  'i'  cents  pur  mile,  with  an  average  speuil 
of  three  miles  |>cr  hour.  We  see,  therefore,  tliat  the 
cost  of  traii.ipurtation  on  railroads  has  been  reduced  to 
1 1 1  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  transportation  ou  Improved 
turnpilies,  while  the  speed  has  been  iucroascd  233  per 
cent,  at  the  same  time.  8d.  As  to  the  increase  of  safe- 
ty. On  tho  I'ronch  railroads,  21:!  luiics  lu  length,  of 
1,889,718  passengers,  who  traveled  81U,!)45  miles  in  Iho 
tirst  half  of  1843,  not  oat  was  either  killed  or  wounded, 
and  only  three  servants  ii\jurcd.  Comparing  this  with 
the  traveling  by  horse  coaches  In  tho  same  n<giun,  wo 
find  that  In  seven  years,  from  183-1  to  1840,  74  itcrsons 
woro  killed,  and  2073  were  wounded.  According  to 
Dr.  I.jirdncr,  the  chances  of  a  passenger  meeting  n  itii 
a  fatal  accident  in  traveling  one  mile  on  a  railroad  are 
CS,363,73J  to  1.  And  again,  the  chances  of  bis  meeting 
with  bodily  ii\}ury  In  the  same  distance  arc  8,512,1''') 
to  1 ;  and  also  that  3GC,03C,'J23  passengers  must  travel 
one  mile  in  order  to  cause  tlio  death  of  one  railroad  em- 
ploye. On  comparing  the  safety  of  railroad  travel- 
ing on  the  roads  of  Now  York  with  those  of  Ureal  Itrit- 
OMi,  it  is  found  that  fur  tho  last  four  years  there  wore  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  killed  and  a  loss  number 
injured  upon  the  roads  of  New  Y'urk,  in  pro|M)rtion  to 
the  uurabier  carried,  than  upon  those  of  Great  Uritain. 
In  New  Y'ork  one  passenger  was  killed  out  of  every 
1,2C2,165  who  traveled,  one  either  ii\Jured  or  killed  out 
of  every  341,129.  One  passenger  was  killed  fur  every 
47,104,426  miles  traveled,  and  one  was  either  injured 
or  killed  for  every  12,747,142  miles  traveled.  Ex- 
cluding all  tho  accidents  growing  out  of  tho  imprudence 
and  fault  of  tho  passengers  themselves,  it  ap|>ears  that 
one  was  killed  out  of  every  0,310,828  who  traveled,  a<id 
one  was  either  iiyured  or  killed  out  of  every  004,300. 
Excluding  the  accidents  caused  by  their  own  careless- 
ness or  imprudence,  there  was  but  ouc  passenger  killed 
for  every  235,822,132  miles  traveled,  and  but  one  cither 
injured  or  killed  for  every  24,823,382  miles  traveled. 
A  vast  number  more  lives  would  have  been  lost  if  tho 
same  number  of  passengers  had  been  convcyc<l  the 
same  number  of  miles  iu  ono-horse  wagon*  or  in  the 
old-ra»hioncd  four-horso  coaches. 

"  There  be  three  things  which  make  a  nation  great 
and  prosperous — a  fertile  soil,  busy  work-sho|>8,  and 
c.isy  conveyance  of  men  and  things  from  one  place  to 
another." — n.icoic.  And  wo  can  form  some  estiuiate 
from  the  foregoing,  of  wtutt  share  railroads  have  had  in 
giviiig  us  one  uf  these  threo  elements  of  pro»|)crity. 

Ilittory. — Wooden  railways  wer.e  employed  as  a  sulv 
stltutc  fur  common  roads,  in  the  colonies  of  England 
early  iu  the  17th century .—Rit<;iiii£  on y&ii/uays,  p.  19. 
The  ea.'liest  record  of  their  existence  is  in  thu  life  of 
the  Lord-keeper  North,  wherein  it  api>ean)  tliat  about 
the  year  1670  they  were  used  at  Newcostle-on-Tyne, 
for  transporting  coal  from  the  mines  to  the  river,  and 
enabled  one  horse  tu  draw  from  four  to  Ave  chaldrons. 
Sub^ucntly  these  plates  were  covered  with  iron ;  hut 
the  introduction  of  rails  wholly  of  iron  seems  not  to 
have  taken  place  till  1768, — IIoumdlowkb's  JUport  to 


lloiui  o/Conmoni  in  1811.  A  projection  or  flange  on 
the  outer  siu'  uf  the  rails  kept  tho  wheels  of  the  car- 
risjfes  upon  them.  They  were  called  "Tramroads;" 
and  thu  objections  to  them  were  the  great  amount  of 
friction  against  thi  side  Uaog*  aud  the  wood  surface  uf 
the  plate. 

In  1780  was  constritcted  the  first  pulilic  railway  in 
England,  at  Loughborough,  liy  Mr.  William  Jotsop ; 
and  he  Ihtroduced  cast  Iron  edgiwails,  and  wheels  with 
thu  llanges  cast  upon  them  instead  of  on  the  rail, 
Tramroads  were,  however.  In  use  up  to  1808.  Thu 
first  railroad  built  in  tho  United  Slates  vos  in  1827, 
from  Quincy  to  a  point  on  Mosaachuietls  Hay,  three 
miles  in  length,  fur  the  purpose  uf  conveying  granite  lu 
Boston  from  the  quarries  of  Quincy.  The  rails  ux  il 
were  of  wood.  The  first  passenger  railroad  was  tli« 
first  13  miles  of  tlin  Uallimoru  and  Ohio  in  1830,  fruin 
Ualtimoro  tu  Elkridge. 

llailt. — "  In  1803  malleable  iron  rails  were  first  tried, 
but  not  approved  uf.  Iu  1808  tliey  were  introduceil 
into  sume  coal  wurks  of  Cumberland,  and  used  with 
complete  success." — Un.l.r.'ii'iK  on  RaUaayi. 

Since  then  they  have  been  formed  of  a  great  variety 
of  shapes.  The  principal  arc,  lat.  The  Hat  rail  used  on 
branch  cnal-roads  and  on  roads  where  liorse-|iower  it 
used,  and  whcru  economy  is  considered  esseiiliul.  2d. 
The  rail  called  tho  "  lish-bellied,"  from  the  rounded 
profile  of  its  under  side.  The  form  of  t'lis  rail  is  in. 
dicated  by  theory  as  almost  perfect  for  strength ;  Imt 
on  account  of  the  unsteodincHS,  from  requiring  a  hl^h 
support,  it  is  now  generally  abandoned.  8d.  Thu  fl 
rail,  or  inverted  V.  Tills  rail  is  admirably  udap|ed 
fur  strength  and  security,  but  is  more  complex  lor 
rolling  than  the  roil  commonly  iu  use,  namely,  the  T 
rail  inverted,  X;  and  has  only  been  used  to  a  iiiuder- 
ato  extent,  and  principally  in  England.  4th.  The  in- 
verted B  rail,  so  called,  but  more  like  an  I  in  furni. 
This  form  was  foiMd  by  Professor  Barlow  to  possess  tlie 
maximum  strength  from  a  given  quantity  of  material. 
This  rail  is  used  in  England,  but  has  been  found  tu  lie 
deficient  in  stability.  The  T  (inverted)  rail  is  the 
one  generally  used  in  this  country;  and  for  the  fa- 
cility iu  rolling,  strength,  and  stability,  is  decidedly 
tho  betl  form.  The  weight  commonly  used  is  about  (Kl 
pounds  to  the  yard ;  but  a  heavier  rail  is  mure  eeuuuin- 
ical  ill  the  end ;  and  the  weight  of  rails  has  been  in- 
creasing from  35  pounds,  the  weight  first  used,  to  tbst 
uf  sixty  pounds  to  the  yard. 

Kails  were  first  laid  on  stone  sleepers  or  blocks,  m 
giving  the  must  solid  support ;  but  this  plan  has  gradu- 
ally been  abandoned,  as  the  want  of  elasticity  was  tin.- 
cause  of  a  rapid  destruction  to  the  rolling  stuck.  Lon- 
gitudinal sleocrs  of  wood  were  also  tried ;  but  alter 
much  praclicui  ex|>erience,  the  present  form  of  trans- 
verse wooden  sleepers,  laiil  on  broken  stone  or  gravel 
bed,  was  adopted  as  the  best  fuundatiun,  and  is  now  in 
common  use. 

Ij>comiiliefi. — After  a  full  trial  of  horsc-powor  and 
stationary  steam-engines,  the  plan  of  an  engine,  ami 
which  the  iiresent  locomotive  is  in  many  respects  only 
an  improvement  of,  was  invented.  There  hns  lieon 
some  controversy  as  to  who  should  have  the  credit  of 
the  invention.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  1759  Dr. 
Robinson,  then  a  student  in  the  University  of  (ilst- 
guw,  suggested  to  Watt  tho  application  of  the  steam- 
engine  to  wheel-carriages;  and  in  1782,  Murdoch,  to 
wliom  Trcvithick  was  a  pupil,  made  a  model  of  a 
steam-carriage.  In  1784  Watt  described  such  an  appli- 
cation in  his  patent. 

In  1801  Oliver  Evans,  of  Philadelphia,  moved  s 
steam  drcdging-machinc  a  iiiilo  and  a  half  on  wheck 
turned  by  its  own  engine.  In  1802  Richard  Trcvi- 
I  thick,  in  conjunction  with  Andrew  Vivian,  both  Corn- 
wall engineers,  built  and  look  uul  tho^ii'</  patent  for  a 
lucomotivo;  and  in  1804  Ricliard  Trevithick  built  a 
second  locomotive,  which  on  a  road  in  South  Wales 
drew  ten  tuns  at  the  ralo  uf  five  miles  au  bour.    It 
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WM  many  ye^n,  however,  bofor  iy  improvement 
touk  place,  owiag  vhiefly  to  the  tmoffinaty  dilHculty  of 
KettinK  the  lucoiiiotWe  whaeli  to  "  l>lte,"  or  keep  ftruni 
alippiiiK  on  the  rail*.  Great  ingenuity  waa  brought 
to  talk  to  remetly  thii  Imaginary  evil;  and  in  IHl'i  a 
rail  with  rackf  or  locketa  wat  laid,  and  an  engine  with 
teeth  to  lit  in  tbo  rack  waa  built.  In  18IU  an  engine 
with  hind  legs  wag  invented  to  prevent  the  alipping. 
Aii  thete  contrlvancei  were,  however,  shown  to  be  uae- 
Icaa  by  the  diMovery  in  1814,  by  actual  experiment, 
that  no  friction  vas  needed.  And  in  thia  same  year 
the  lint  really  successful  locomotive  was  inventod  liy 
(ieorgo  .Stephenson,  which  ran  six  miles  an  hour,  and 
drew  UU  tons.  Little  progress  waa  made  from  this 
tiino  until  18'2!>,  whan  Koliert  Htephenson  constructed 
the  "  Kuckot"  engine,  which  on  trial  ran  with  an 
avcrn|{o  speed  of  15  miles  an  hour,  and  with  a  maxi- 
niuui  speed  of  2U^  miles  an  hour.  Since  that  time 
locomotives  have  been  built  to  run  ovur  one  hundroii 
mill's  an  hour,  and  to  draw  a  train  uf  cars  up  an  in- 
clined plane  of  6U0  feel  to  the  luilu.  The  performances 
of  a  modern  locomotive,  in  fact,  am  among  the  most 
wonderful  of  all  inouhanisins. 

Hailroad  .yfannifemenl. — Although  one  of  the  most 
powerful  elements  in  our  prosprrity,  and  in  fact  now  a 
necessity.  It  can  not  lie  denied  that  railroads  generally 
have  been  failures  considered  as  prolltablo  investments 
tu  the  stockholders.  The  business  of  our  railroads  Is 
ample  to  make  them  good  investment;  and  therefore 
there  can  Ihs  but  one  cause  for  so  genert.1  a  failure ; 
nsnicly,  imrrmUHernlii'ii  tnriffa.  Occasional  instances 
of  bad  managomcnt  have  taken  place,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  this  can  nut  be  tho  cause  of  so  general  a  faihirc. 
The  gold  discoveries  of  California  and  Anstralla  have 
advanced  tho  prices  of  lalur,  fuel,  etc.,  from  80  to  50 
per  cent.,  and,  consequently,  tho  expenditure*  of  rail- 
roads in  a  similar  ratio.  During  this  time  there  has 
l>evn  no  corresponding  increase  in  the  tarilli)  of  our 
railroads.  This,  in  connection  with  tho  fact  that  the 
depreciation  of  the  rails,  rolling  stock,  etc.,  have  not 
been  sufficiently  allowed  fur,  explain  tho  cause;  and 
make  a  remedy  obvious.  To  show  the  authority  for 
this  statement,  we  give  the  expenditures,  etc.,  on  rail- 
roads at  diti'ercnt  periods  since  their  tlrst  practical 
adoption.  These  show  that  there  was  a  gradual  de- 
crease to  1845,  and  since  that  time  an  increase  in  ex- 
penditures. 

Tlio  annual  cost  of  maintaining  in  operation  a  well- 
managed  road  is  almost  l\  cents  fur  each  ton  per  mile 
carried  over  it,  and  41  cents  for  each  mile  run  by  all 
the  engines,  l>esldes  $600  for  each  mile  of  road.  If  it 
be  likewise  a  passenger  road,  there  is  to  be  added  throe- 
fourths  of  a  cent  per  mile  fur  each  passenger  carried. — 
Charlks  Ki.let,  Jun.,  Civil  £ngioeer,  Franklin  Insti- 
tute, 1842. 

The  complete  average  expense  per  train  per  mile  of 
running  on  the  principal  roads  waa  estimated 

In  tho  United  .SUitcs,  In  1888,«  at 100  cents. 

Ill  Knglsn],  1810t Vi     " 

I'tlcii  mill  Sdii'micliiily  itailroad,  18311  to  1841 116     " 

Western  Itailmail  (.UnksacliuscttB),  1840  to  1844  ..     71     " 
Average  of  MssssohBsetta  railroads,  ia45 05    " 
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It  will  l>o  seen  fron.  this  statement  that  the  expenses 
have  been  steadily  increasing  since  1845.  To  exhibit 
tiiis  more  plainly,  we  give  a  table  showing  the  gross 
receipts  and  expenses,  and  also  the  net  receipts  of  the 
Hassacbusetta  railroads  for  ten  years. 


Prom  this  It  will  be  see"  thit  tho  gross  receipts  (or 
tariff)  increased  only  -08  per  cent,  in  ten  ycurs,  while 
the  net  receipts  decreased  23  per  cent. ;  and  tho  ex- 
penses increased  44  per  cent.  'I'^is  comparison  hold* 
equally  true  with  many  of  our  railroads. 

Tho  following  facts  regarding  eight  of  tho  principal 
railroads  of  Massachusetts  arc  developed  by  reports  to 
the  Legislature: 

1.  The  cost  01°  passenger  transportation  Is  1-003  cent* 
per  passenger  per  mile.  2.  The  cost  of  merchandise 
Iransportatioi'  is  S'OUS  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  !),  In 
passenger  traniportalion  $41'U8  per  cent,  of  the  receipts 
therefrom  aro  absorbed  in  expenses.  4.  In  morchan- 
(llso  transportation  fHll'52  per  cent,  of  tho  receipts 
therefrom  are  tbsorbcd  in  expenses.  6.  The  expenses 
of  railroads  aro  almost  invariably  determined  by  the 
weight  carried  over  the  rai's.  For  instance — tho  T.ast- 
ern  road,  upon  v-hich  prtsenger  traffic  predominates,  is 
operated  at  an  expense  of  (iltiTO  per  mile  of  the  length 
of  tho  road;  wfaiio  tho  Lowell,  upon  which  merchan- 
diso  traihc  predominates,  is  operated  at  an  expense  of 
$12,478.  U.  The  cost  of  renewals  of  iron  upon  rail- 
roads is  an  infallible  Index  of  tho  magnitude  of  ex- 
penses. For  tho  preceding  reasons,  the  cost  of  that 
item  on  the  Eastern  road  is  but  $3U0  per  mile  of  the 
length  of  tho  road,  while  upon  tho  Western  it  is  $18U9. 
7.  Of  the  expenses  of  railroads,  thirty  par  cent,  are 
absorbed  in  maintenance  of  way,  or  road  bed ;  twenty 
per  cent,  in  fuel  and  oil ;  twenty  per  cent,  in  repair  of 
engines,  tenders,  and  cars;  ten  per  cent,  in  special 
freight  expenses;  and  tho  remainder  in  pa'«senger,  in- 
cidental, and  miscellaneous  expenses.  8.  The  weight 
of  tho  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon  passenger  trains 
is  nine-fold  greater  than  the  weight  of  the  passengers. 
U.  The  weiglit  of  tho  engines,  tenders,  and  cars  upon 
freight  trains.  Is  scarcely  one  fold  greater  than  tho 
weight  of  the  merchandise.  10.  For  cheapness,  rail- 
roads can  not  coinpcto  with  canals,  in  transportation 
of  heavy  descriptions  of  merchandise ;  the  cost  of  carry- 
ing merchandise  upon  the  Erie  Canal  ranges  from  two 
to  sixteen  mills  per  ton  per  mile;  whilo  upon  sixteen 
of  the  principal  railways  of  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts the  cost  of  carrj'ing  merchandise  ranges  from 
thirteen  to  sixty-fivo  mills  per  ton  per  mile. 

It  being  granteu  that  tho  present  tariflTs  are  too  low, 
tho  nmedy,  or  how  to  make  railroads  more  proAtablo,  is 
the  chief  point.  We  extract  from  a  paper  written  by 
Charles  Ellet,  Jun.  civil  engineer,  which  elucidates  a 
good  system. 

Ist.  Every  road  should  form  its  own  tariff  of  tolls, 
based  upon  its  own  trade. 

2d.  In  arranging  the  tariff,  let  tkefint  step  be  to  (ucer- 
lain  the  true  coat  of  trantportation  upon  the  particular 
road/or  which  the  tariff  is  tnttnJed.  The  actual  cost  of 
transportation  is  clearly  the  minimum  limit  of  admissi- 
ble reductions  in  favor  of  those  oltjects  of  transporta- 
tion which  are  deemed,  fh)m  motives  of  policy,  most 
worthy  of  special  f  couragement.  There  may  be,  and 
ought  tL  be,  material  discriminations  in  every  tariff; 
but  no  article  ought  to  be  conveyed  for  less  than  the 
actual  cost  of  its  transportation,  fairly  made  out  fW>m 
the  proper  experience  of  the  line.  Having  determined 
the  true  cost  of  transportation,  and  adopted  that  as  a 
minimum  charge,  below  which  the  toll  on  no  article 
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shall  be  siiffierad  to  fall,  the  compiny  will  be  wcnred 
against  one  frequent  source  of  immense  extravagance 
— that  of  carrying  fVeightybr  nothing,  or  Ittt  than  nolh- 
ing.  With  this  information  in  hand,  it  is  practicable 
to  construct  a  tariff  o/ej penstt,  which  should  in  every 
case  precede  the  adoption  of  a  tariff  of  chaiges. 

8d.  7*40  nej^t  tep  in  Ihf  proceM  thvuld  br  to  aaetiiam 
the  hijhut  chargt  vhick  each  article  u-Ul  brnr. 

4th.  The  true  charge  fur  each  article  and  tarh  /xMift'on, 
it  miut  be  ap/iarent,  viU  be  found  tomeirhere  bttiieen  the 
acltinl  cunt  of  tran-tporlalion  and  the  prohibitory  charge, 
'I'he  next  step  in  the  construction  of  a  toU-sliei-t  should 
then  be  to  form  a  third  tariff,  by  adding  together,  for 
each  article  and  each  position,  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion and  the  prohibitory  charge,  and  taking  half  their 
sum  as  a  near  approximation  to  that  charge  which  will 
yield  tho  greatest  net  revenue.  Yet  there  is  no  fact 
better  susceptible  of  the  strictest  mathematical  demon- 
stration than  this,  that  the  ehnrgts  which  u-Ul  gield  the 
maximum  net  revenue  oa  railroadt  doing  a  ntiicellaneotu 
buslntss  must  he  from  onr  t<>  tiro  ctnis  per  ton  per  miie 
greater  than  that  vhich  trill  produce  the  tnarimiim  gross 
rertniie.  If,  then,  a  company  aims  to  obtain  tho  greatest 
possible  gross  revenue,  it  can  only  succeed  by  a  great 
sacrilicc  of  dividends.  In  fact,  the  gross  revenue  may 
be  enormous,  and  yet  be  insulficient  to  pay  their  ex- 
penses. 

Railieay  I^gitlation. — Kothwithstanding  the  vast  ad- 
vantages which  the  opening  of  so  many  new  and  im- 
proved lines  of  communication  have  conferred  on  the 
country,  we  can  not  help  thinking  that  these  advant- 
ages might  have  been  much  greater,  and  that,  in  the 
instance  of  railway-legislation,  the  public  interests  have 
liecn  overlooked  to  a  degree  that  is  not  verj'  excusable. 
It  is,  we  admit,  no  easy  matter  to  decide  how  far  the 
intcrt'ercnce  of  government  should  l>e  carried  in  matters 
of  this  surL  Uut,  at  all  events,  this  much  is  obvious, 
that  when  government  is  called  upon  to  pass  an  act 
authorizing  private  partiea  to  execute  a  railway  or 
other  public  work,  it  is  bound  to  provide,  in  as  far  as 
practicable,  that  the  public  Interests  shall  not  be  preju- 
diced by  such  uct,  and  that  it  should  be  framed  so  that 
it  should  not,  cither  when  passed,  or  at  any  future 
jicriod,  s'niid  in  tho  way  of  the  public  advantage.  We 
believe,  however,  that  •  little  consideration  will  serve 
to  satisfy  most  persons  that  this  important  principle 
has,  in  the  case  of  railways,  and  indeed  of  most  do- 
scriptiona  of  public  works,  been,  in  this  country,  all 
but  wholly  neglected. 

Within  a  few  years  past  the  railway  iraercst  has  l>e- 
^ome  one  of  the  roost  important  in  this  countni',  not 
only  on  account  of  the  large  pecuniary  investments 
which  have  been  made  therein,  but  aim  on  account  of 
the  effect  which  its  dcvelocment  has  had  in  increasing 
the  value  and  changing  the  relations  of  property,  trade, 
and  commerce,  and  in  modifying  the  social  conditions 
of  our  people.  These  varied  Intercsta,  and  the  ntw 
circumstances  which  have  l^een  called  into  existence 
by  the  vast  and  rapid  expansion  of  tho  railway  system, 
have  required  additional  legal  enactments  from  time 
to  lime,  but  the  same  supervision  and  restraints  of  law 
nliich  arc  considered  necessary  to  guard  and  protect 
other  public  interests  have  not  been  im(M>sed  upon  this 
one  to  an  extent  commensurate  with  its  increasing  im- 
[lortance.  The  railroad  corporations,  in  which  there 
is  a  larger  investment  than  in  the  banks,  over  which 
the  law  exxrclses  su|>ervision,  are  permitted  to  control 
on  immense  amount  of  capital,  and  interests  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  with  no  other  chctck  than  is  afford- 
ed by  an  annual  statement  of  their  affliirs,  notoriously 
incorrect,  and  in  tnsny  cases  made  so  systematically, 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  from  the  stockholders  and 
the  public  violations  of  law  and  want  of  fidelity  to 
their  ti-usta. 

One  of  the  best  guarantees  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  duly  that  can  lie  given  to  the  public  and  the 
stockholders  by  railroad  managtrs  is  to  render,  at  f^ 


qoent  intervals,  (hll  and  accurate  statements  of  the  re- 
sults of  the  operations  of  the  works,  and  tho  manner  in 
which  these  officers  have  discharged  their  trusts.  It  i-: 
not  difficult  to  demonstrate  that  the  publication  of  such 
ample  statements  does  not,  in  the  long  run,  injure  tho 
interests  of  any  corporation,  and  that  it  is  the  most 
certain  security  against  malversation  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  it«  aflhira. 

Under  the  General  Railroad  Act  of  1860  each  of  Die 
railroad  corporations  in  tho  State  of  New  York  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  State  Enuinccr 
and  Surveyor  in  the  form  prescribed,  showing  its  Hnnn- 
cial  condition  and  coet,  its  length,  and  other  chnrac- 
teristics ;  the  business  done  during  the  year  and  thi' 
expense  thereof,  a  statement  of  the  receipts  and  pay- 
ments, and  a  list  of  accidents  which  have  oceurrod  in- 
volving injury  to  life  or  limb;  and  this  officer  is  ir. 
quired  to  arrange  the  information  thus  furnished,  ami 
submit  it,  together  with  the  reports,  to  the  I<cgislaturc. 
—Ktimrt  of  the  Xew  York  Stale  AVtymeer,  1855. 

Austrian  KaUroadt. — The  government  of  Austria 
has  at  length  conceded  to  a  public  company  nil  the 
railways  that  have  been  completed,  and  those  wliiih 
are  to  be  crnstructed,  in  the  Lombardo-Venctinn  terri- 
tories, and  the  Central  Italian  Kailway.  Tho  lines  al- 
ready completed  by  the  state  are  as  follows : 

Venice  toCocoogUo ■nn 

MlUn  to  Cunio 4& 

Mllsn  to  TrevlgUo 82 

Verona  to  Msnlim SA 

Mcktro  to  Csanma |I4 

Cuccsgllo  to  lkir);ikUio 'H 

ToUl 4i1 

The  railways  to  be  constructed  are  as  follows : 

KiloiMtrM. 

Hcrgamo  to  Monsa 37 

liergsmo  to  I.ecro 30 

Mlliin  InHufflilon 'il 

Milan  to  IMacvnu  Olid  Pavia 8<! 

Milan  to  Ccitu  t'aleiide CA 

lisllroail  ruiinil  Milsn 6 

Mantua  In  llorKoforte '20 

Caaaraa  to  Nebresin* 6'i 

ToUl "3.V> 

The  length  of  railways  completed  is  equal  to. 17,1  Kn- 
glish  miles,  and  the  length  of  those  to  be  construiti'd 
is  equal  to  about  22?  English  miles.  The  Central  Ital- 
ian Railway  concession  is  for  280  kilometres,  so  llint 
tho  entiro  concession,  when  complete,  will  comprist 
about  G80  English  miles  of  railway.  The  state  grants 
to  tho  company  the  free  use  of  the  line  from  Nelirrsiim 
to  Trieste,  with  the  joint  use  of  the  terminus  at  'iViestv, 
Tho  company  is  to  pay  to  the  state  for  the  tinislied  rail- 
ways «<),(KK),b00  francs,  or  X"2,4OO,00O ;  this  sum  is  to 
be  paid  in  six  inslallinenis  within  a  period  of  six  ycari. 
or  at  the  rate  of  about  £400,000  per  annum.  Mioulil 
ihc  net  profits  at  the  end  of  this  term  exceed  7  prr 
cent.,  the  company  will  have  to  pay  an  additional  miiii 
to  the  Austrian  government  of  iri,500,0<IO  franr«,  nr 
XOliO.OOO.  The  Austrian  government  guarAntois  .j  |u  r 
cent,  on  the  whole  capital  required,  which  is  csllniatcd 
at  about  250,000,000  francs,  or  X10,000,000.  Fur  iIk 
(\-ntral  Italian  Kailroad,  the  company  has  a  guaranuv 
of  (i,&<K),0(iO  francs  |)er  annum,  Or  more  than  (ij  jicr 
cent,  on  the  capital. 

Of  the  railways  in  o|)cratlon,  in  progress,  and  cm- 
templated  in  Knstem  Eunipe,  a  brief  nolico  will  siiltic-c 
Kussia,  carried  along  by  the  tide  of  piiMic  fl|dnl<>ii 
in  Europe,  found  herself  compcIliHl,  by  n  due  rc^jard  U< 
tho  interests  of  her  people,  to  consecrate  n  |inrt  »f  lur 
exertions  and  her  capital  to  the  construction  u(  llic 
new  lines  of  communication.  An  attempt  was  lirst 
made  to  attract  private  capitalista  to  these  projocis, 
and  s|irclal  odvantnges  were  otUred  to  conipnnie.s  wlm 
might  1)0  disposed  to  undertake  the  construction  orilu' 
linos  of  railway  contemplated  in  Kussin.  Tbc  emporur, 
liesldes  guaranteeing  to  the  shareholders  a  niinlniuni 
prolit  of  4  per  cent.,  proposed  to  give  them  gratuilnus- 
ly  all  the  lands  of  the  state  through  which  tho  rail- 
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\rays  should  put,  and  to  pUoe  at  their  disposal,  also, 
gratuitously,  the  timlwr  and  raw  materials  necessary 
fur  the  way  and  works  which  might  Ira  found  upon  the 
spot.  It  was  further  pru|<used  to  permit  the  importa- 
tiuii  of  riiila  and  the  rollint;  stock  free  of  duty.  Kus- 
sian  proprietors  also  spontaneously  came  forward,  and 
not  only  agreed  to  grant  such  portion  of  their  land  as 
the  railways  might  pass  through  gratuitously,  but  fur- 
titer  to  dispossess  themselves  temporarily  of  their  serfs, 
niul  surrender  them  to  the  use  of  the  companies  on  the 
sole  condition  that  they  should  be  properly  supported 
wliilo  employed. 

liy  a  special  ukase,  dated  February  18,  1842,  it  was 
decreed  that  the  railway  which  was  to  unite  the  two 
rapitals  of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow  should  be  con- 
structed exclusively  at  the  oxpenau  of  the  state,  in 
order  to  retain  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  and  in 
the  general  interest  of  the  people,  a  line  of  cominunica- 
tiuii  so  important  to  the  industry  and  the  internal  com- 
nirrro  of  the  empire.  The  local  proprietors  equally 
nj^reed  to  surrender  to  government  gratuitously  the 
lands  necessary  for  the  works  of  this  lino. 

The  system  of  railways  contemplated  in  Russia  is 
composed  of  Ave  principal  trunk  lines,  one  of  which, 
connecting  Warsaw  with  Cracow,  is  completed  and  in 
operation:  the  length  of  this  line  is  168  miles.  The 
second  will  connect  Warsaw  with  St.  I'etersliurg:  the 
extent  of  this  would  bo,  when  executed,  083  miles.  Tlie 
third  will  connect  St.  PeterslHirg  with  Moscow ;  this 
line  is  in  active  progress  :  its  length  will  be  aliout  400 
miles.  Hesidcs  these,  authorization  was  given  to  a 
company,  by  a  ukase  dated  July,  1813,  to  construct  a 
railway  for  the  transport  of  goods  between  the  Wolga 
and  the  l>on,  the  length  of  which  would  bo  lOD  miles. 
In  the  actual  execution  of  this  magnificent  system  of 
rnilway  communication,  no  considerable  progress  has 
licen  yet  made,  with  the  exception  of  the  lino  already 
mentioned  between  Warsaw  and  Cracow. 

A  short  lino  of  railway  connecting  St.  Petersburg 
with  Tsark(i6-so6la,  having  an  analogy  to  the  Ureen- 
wi(-h  and  Kichmond  lines,  which  diverge  fr^m  London, 
anil  the  Versailles  and  St.  Germain  lines  from  Paris, 
was  completed  and  opened  fur  traffic  in  April,  1838. 
The  traffic  on  this  line  has  hitherto  amounted  to  about 
seven  huntlred  passengers  per  day. 


The  railway  connecting  the  Don  and  the  Wolga  was 
opened  for  traffic  in  1846 ;  but  this  line  is  exclusively 
for  merchandise,  and  is  worked  by  horses. 

In  southern  Husaia  a  line  of  railway  is  projected  l)e- 
tween  Kief  and  Odessa,  the  surveys  of  which  have  Iwcn 
made  by  Uelgian  engineers ;  hut  no  progress  in  its  con> 
struction  has  yet  been  clliected.  A  railway  has  been 
projected  also  between  St.  Petersburg  and  Cronstadt, 
and  another  between  St.  Petersburg  and  liallislipurt, 
in  Esthonia,  to  be  constructed  and  worked  by  a  com- 
pany with  a  guarantee  of  4  per  cent,  by  the'  govern- 
ment. 

In  Italy  a  few  short  lines  of  railway  only  have  been 
executed,  connecting  the  chief  states  with  neighboring 
places.     They  are  as  follows ; 

MilM. 

Naples  to  rortlcl,  openvil  October,  1S33 ts 

Portlcl  to  Castleiiiure,  Willi  bnuiili  to  Noccni. . ,  51 J 

Naples  to  Capua 231 

Milan  toTievlglio jg 

Milan  to  Monica la 

Venice  to  Vlccnra 41) 

Leghorn  to  Piaa I2f 

Florence  to  Knipoli,  Tontu  Dera,  Pisa,  and  Sienna  , . 

Plaa  to  l.ncra  and  San  t>alvadar 

Florence  to  Prato lOJ 

In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  railways  exist  as  yet 
only  in  prospect.  It  is  intended  to  carry  two  lines 
from  Turin,  one  directed  on  (ieiion  by  Alexandria,  and 
the  other  on  Milan  by  Vcrcelli  and  Novura.  The 
political  distractions,  however,  of  the  last  two  years 
have  suspeiuled  these  projects. 

JiaVrtMids  III  Sjmin. — From  returns  lately  made  in 
Spain  to  the  government  concerning  the  railways 
conceded  and  at  work  in  that  country  in  1850,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  whole  of  the  lines  open  to  the  public, 
including  that  from  Madrid  '  ^aragossa,  conceded  to 
tho  Spanish  Cr6dit  Mobilier,  gkve  a  length  of  I'.luu  kilo- 
metres (12'2'2  miles).  In  the  concession  granted  to  that 
company,  of  the  two  sections  of  the  railroad  from  Madrid 
to  Valladolid,  and  from  liurgos  lotho  frontier  of  France, 
the  iirat  section  will  leave  Madrid,  pass  by  Avila,  Are- 
volo  and  Medina  del  Campo,  and  will  stop  at  V^allado- 
lid,  where  it  will  join  the  section  already  traced  out 
from  Valladolid  to  Kiirgos. 

liaiiroada  in  Pruisia. — Tho  subjoined  is  an  account 
of  the  progress  of  railroads  in  Prussia  since  1811). 
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The  nnmlH-r  of  passengers  has  remained  stationary 
since  18tU,  while  the  receipts  for  passenger  trade  have 
increased  only  in  proportion  to  tho  length  of  road. 
The  amount  of  merchandise  transported  has,  on  tho 
contrary,  increased  three-and-a-half  fold;  and  while  in 
181!)  the  receipts  on  merchandise  did  not  cipml  tho  re- 
ceipts from  passengers,  they  amounted  in  1855  to  more 
than  double  the  receipts  from  passenger  transport.  In 
184',»,  ;181,788,685  hundred  pounds  were  tran.sported 
over  every  mile  of  rood;  in  1855  wore  transpsrtcil 
1, 74^,000, 'IJ2  hundred  pounds.  While  the  roads  have 
.''Carcely  increased  onc-third  in  aggregate  length,  the 
trnnsport  of  merchandise  has  increased  live-fold. 

Ihu  lengths  above  attriliutvd  to  Prussian  rnails  ex- 
tend in  sonio  cases  beyond  the  Prnsslun  borders.  At 
the  end  of  1854  there  were  '2230  miles  of  railroad  in 
Prussia.  At  tho  eii<l  of  1835  there  were  TM'A  miles. 
During  the  year  1850  alwiut  '270  miles  of  rood  were 
opened  in  Pru-ssia,  so  that  at  present  In  thu  whole 
Prussian  stale  there  is  one  mile  of  railroad  to  every 
nine  and  two  thirds  aqtiare  miles.  This,  however, 
varies  In  dilfereut  provinces — amounting  in  Khincland 
and  Westphalia  to  5-6;  in  Silesia  to  T'i:  in  linindun- 


burg  and  Saxony  to  7-5 ;  in  Pomerania,  Prussia,  and 
Poland,  to  '2'2'5  8<|uare  mik^  for  every  mile  of  railroad. 
There  are  already  commenced,  and  to  bo  completed  in 
12  years,  MbO  miles,  so  that  in  12  years  Prussia  wilt 
contain  at  least  5'230  miles  of  railroad,  or  one  mite  fr-.r 
every  4-3  s<iunrc  miles.  There  will  then  bo  one  mila 
of  railroad  to  every  '2'3  square  mites  in  Rhinelnnd  and 
Westphalia,  to  every  4  sipiaro  miles  in  Silesia,  to 
every  4  square  miles  in  Urandonburg  an<l  Suxony,  and 
to  overy  10  s<|uare  miles  in  Pomerania,  Posun,  and 
Prussia.  The  cost  of  building  these  new  roads  is  esti- 
mated at  al)0ut  1108,000,000,  or  |14,000,000  yearly. 

iiailroiuU  in  France. — We  extract  tho  following  re- 
port  on  the  condition  and  progress  of  railroads  in 
Franco  during  tho  year  i860,  submitted  to  the  Kin|icror 
by  .M.  A.  Kouher,  chief  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Coinmeree,  and  Public  Works: 

"  A  K-suni6  of  these  tlgurcs,  which  indicate  the  great 
increase  of  public  conlidence,  also  exhibits  the  fact  that 
the  construction  of  tho  net-work  of  railroads  in  France 
has  cost,  to  this  period,  l),<)80,000,000  francs,*  of  which 
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3,419,000,000  fell  upon  tlie  cunipanies,  and  fiCl.OOO.OOO 
was  contrihutuil  liy  the  otate.  Uf  this  af;Kreg>te 
amount  thora  appuars  for  the  years  18&5  and  IHoti  the 
enonnous  sum  of  U1!),U00,00U  francs. 

"  'I'ho  net  receipts,  which  in  1847  wero  raised  to 
22,UOU  francs  per  kilometre,*  suddenly  fell  in  1H48  to 
lil,(jU0  francs;  but  since  18d2,  notwilhstanding  double 
truclis  were  laid,  their  marked  increase  is  shown  by  the 
following  ligures : 

In  185> 21,000  francs  per  kilometre. 

"  185-i 24,000      ■•  " 

"  18M 2fl,4«)      "  " 

"These  returns  cx|)ericnccd  iu  18Jo  an  exceptional 
augnientatiun,  owing  to  the  L'nivi'n.ul  Kxhibitiun  or 
World's  I'uir.  'I'licy  reached  30,.'100  francs  ;  and  if  the 
amount  did  not  reach  tliiit  figure  the  present  year 
(I8ii6),  the  increaM!  over  18.">4  is  not  the  less  progress- 
ive; for  the  returns  for  the  first  three  quarters  show 
the  net  amouut  of  38,000  francs,  at  the  very  lowest,  per 
kilomelro. 
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reduced  by  reimburseroenta  to  not  more  than  80,000,000 
for  both  years.  The  resum6  of  those  figures,  which  are 
themselves  the  indices  of  the  public  confidence,  shows 
that  the  net- work  of  railroads  in  France  has  cost  up 
to  the  present  period,  3,080,000,000  francs,  of  which 
the  Ptato  paid  661,000,000  francs,  and  the  companicfi 
'2,41!),UOO,000.  To  this  aggregate  amount  the  yeurs 
1865  and  1866  alone  contributed  the  enormous  ainoiint 
of  919,000,000  francs. 

"  The  entire  length  of  this  net-work  of  railroads  at. 
the  commencement  of  1867  is  11,'2&0  kilometres;  or 
opened,  0600 ;  in  progress  of  completion,  4750. 

"  Length  to  be  completed  in  the  next  ten  years : 

19fi7 008  kilometres. 
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Tolul  length  in  progress  of  completion. . .  4TC0         " 

Tlic  following  arc  the  last  returns  of  the  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  principal  French  railways  from  Novemlier 
11  to  Noveniljcr  17,  compared  with  the  correspoiuling 
week  last  ycor : 


"  It  may  be  inlcnistiug  and  instructive  to  show  as 
well  the  proportions  in  whicli  the  expenses  are  dis- 
tributed lx-lwi.'t'ii  the  principal  periods  into  which  the 
past  thirty-four  years  have  lieeu  divided,  as  the  share 
coiitriliutcd  l>y  the  stale  during  the  same  periods. 
The  years  which  elapsed  between  18'23  and  IKIO  wen?, 
as  respects  railroads,  an  epoch  of  c.vpcriuients  and 
triaU,  to  whicli  tlie  conipunies  devoted  an  annual  aver- 
age of  47U,UOU  francs,  the  statu  furnishing  uu  contri- 
bution. 

'■  During  the  twelve  years  which  succeeded  the  rev- 
olution of  .Inly,  the  indoiAion  in  regard  to  the  system 
upon  whicli  railroads  were  to  lie  constructed,  and  the 
small  share  of  comidcnce  whiih  lhi'»e  new  upcrulutioiis 
inspired,  paruly/iil  the  progress  of  devclopnii'iit.  Thus 
the  ixpeiisc.t  on  tlic  part  of  the  conipoiiics  did  not  ex- 
ceed an  annual  aviTago  of  over  1  l,3;il),ii(H)  fruiics,  while 
the  amount  uhi<h  fell  upon  the  state  on  a  siiniliir 
average  was  but  '.'70,0(«t  francs.  Tlic  law  of  .liiiie  1 1, 
18|J,  gave  the  lint  impetus  to  railroad  enterprise!). 
From  18(2  to  1»I7  the  annual  avera),'C  cxprnxe  was 
8J,<l0O,0OU  francs  for  the  companies,  and  46,400,000  for 
the  state.  From  1848  to  the  inoiitliof  December,  I8,'il, 
owing  to  the  political  disturbancci,  which  leuchud  even 
the  s<jurccs  of  credit,  the  annual  average  expenses  of  the 
company  sunk  to  ilO,OOtl,i)<M)  francs,  while  the  amount 
w  liii'h  fell  upon  the  state  was  raised  to  7.'>,<H)0,(HNt  each 
year.  Since  1^6■2,  howeviT,  when  legitimate  conli- 
dencu  was  again  restored,  and  new  institutions  bail  in- 
spired in  Frani.-e  security  and  lio|>e  in  the  future,  a  new 
order  of  things  oonimcnced.  The  annual  expenses  uf 
the  cMimpany  augniHnled  in  a  roinarkaldo  degree,  hav- 
ing risen  to  the  averagi^  of  21is<iOO,OiMi  fran<.i.  1  he 
demands  u|K>n  the  treasury  diminished  no  less  rapidly, 
having  l>eun  re<lua!d  by  rcn>ipts  and  reinibursctnents 
to  the  annual  sum  of  17,0(SI,000  francs. 

"  Finally,  under  the  healthy  inlluenc«  uf  the  general 
prosperity  and  credit,  the  expenses  of  (he  cunipanies 
reached,  in  the  year  1866,  4;iO.(liK),(HMl  francs,  and  in 
lh6«i,  4.'>8,UU0,(MU  Ar«iic«;  while  those  of  the  atat«  vera 
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I'mffre-ts  of  Railrond  Huuding  in  France  nml  Utrmn- 
ni/. — In  (ierinany  the  first  railroad  was  opened  in  the 
year  1828,  and  two  years  later  in  France.  'I'he  fullow. 
iiig  table  exhibits  the  number  uf  geographical  miles  in 
operation  in  both  countries  since  1828 : 
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No  two  countries  have  tho  same  weights  and  mra,H- 
uros,  though  the  same  name  to  designate  them  inav  lie 
used  in  niuiiy  cnunlries.  Take  the  mile  measun'.  ler 
instance:  in  Knglund  and  tho  I'liited  Htates  n  inlk' 
means  17li()  yards  ;  in  the  Netherlands  it  is  l(i:i;i yunls; 
while  in  (tennany  it  is  10,120  rard.s,  or  nearlv  ^ix  Kn- 
glish  miles;  in  Franco  it  is  ;i025yarils;  tlie  Seotcli 
mile  is  2472  yards,  and  ilii'  .Swedish  mile  11,7(K)  yuril.'i. 

Jitiilu'iiift  of  llntU  III  ilain. — (Ml  the  Hist  iif  Deieiii- 
bor,  186(1,  tho  8.MM!  miles  of  railway  in  the  I'niied  King- 
dom had  actually  cost  in  money  'MU  inilliuiis  sterling;, 
and  thui  Urge  turn  had  bean  obtained  as  follows :  viz., 

MIIIIOM 

ttleilln|. 

(inlinsry  shares 174 

I'rrfnreiicu  shan-s AT 


Loans  ralsatl . 


231 

78 


Tlie  kliamrter  «qtia(s  about  flta  furluiiK*. 


I'hc  Bverago  rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  preference 
share  capital  was  £b  VAi.  per  cent,  per  annum  ;  on  the 
loans  raised,  that  is  on  d«l>enturo  debt,  X'l  Wi.  prr 
cent,  per  annum  ;  and  on  tho  ordinary  share  capital, 
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£S  2t.  dd.  per  cent,  per  ounum.  The  total  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  railways  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  185G 
were  twenty-three  millions  sterling,  or  something  ap- 
proaching the  interest  of  the  national  debt.  The  end 
is  now  rapidly  approaching  of  the  era  of  railway  mak- 
ing. It  has  been  goingun  for  twenty  years  with  amaz- 
ing vigor,  and  it  has  covered  Great  liritain  with  a  sys- 
tem of  public  roads  which,  for  extent,  perfection,  utility, 
and  rapidity  of  execution,  leave  far  behind  the  achiove- 
nients  of  any  other  nation  except  the  United  States, 
or  any  other  age  in  the  same  space  of  time. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  railway 
nets  passed  in  each  session  of  Parliament  since  1810, 
together  with  the  length  of  now  lines  and  amount  of 
capital  autliorizud  by  those  acts : 
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Of  the  73  octs  passed  in  1855,  53  had  reference  (o 
the  construotioti  of  works ;  the  length  of  new  lines  oii- 
tliorizccl  liy  these  63  acts  was  as  follows:  viz.,  I'JG 
miles  in  ICngland  and  Wales,  76  miles  in  Scotland,  and 
0)  miles  in  Ireland. 

The  lines  authorized  in  England  and  Wales  were 
cliiody  extensions  or  branches  connected  with  railways 
alrc«<!y  authorized.  Tho  most  important  were  the 
following : 

The  extension  of  the  East  Kent  Railway,  from  Can- 


terbury to  Dover.  By  this  line  direct  railway  com- 
munication will  be  afforded  between  Dover  and  the 
naval  and  military  arsenals  in  North  Kent,  as  also  a 
shorter  line  between  Dover  and  the  metropolis,  than  is 
alTorded  by  the  Southeastern  Kailway.  The  Newtown 
and  Oswestry  Kailway  deserves  notice,  as  forming  a 
link  in  a  line  of  railway  communication  which  will 
probably  eventually  connect  :he  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts with  Milford  Haven.  The  Carlisle  and  tSilloth 
Uay  Railway  is  an  extension  of  the  Port  Carlisle  Kail- 
way to  a  new  harbor  on  the  Solwoy  Frith. 

Among  the  lines  authorized  in  Scotland  may  be  no- 
ticed the  Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  and  Helensburg  Rail- 
way, proposed  to  be  constructed  along  the  north  bank 
of  the  Clyde  from  Glasgow  to  Helensburg,  and  the 
Bauir,  Macduff,  and  TurilT  Uailwaj'.  The  remaining 
lines  were  merely  short  branch  lines  in  connection  with 
existing  railways. 

In  Ireland  were  authorized  an  extension  of  the  Dim- 
dalk  and  Knniskillcn  Railway  to  (^avan,  and  of  tho 
Ulster  Railway  to  Monaghan.  The  Belfast  and  County 
Down  Railway  Company  was  authorized  to  make  a 
line  to  connect  Downpatrick  with  Belfast.  A  few  oth- 
er short  branch  lines  were  also  authorized. 

Development  of  liailivay  Communication. — The  total 
length  of  line  authorized  by  Parliament  down  to  the 
end  of  1855  amounted  to  14,346  miles ;  but  of  this  1 1'.I5 
miles  have  been  abandoned  by  subsequent  acts  or  by 
warrant  under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  of 
railways,  and  consequently  there  remain  \h,i'A.  miles 
for  which  the  parliamentary  powers  which  were  ob- 
tained have  not  been  repealed.  Of  these  8'.i80  miles 
were  open  at  the  end  of  1855;  4571  miles,  having  re- 
ceived the  authority  of  Parliament,  remain  unopened. 
The  following  table  exhibits  for  each  year  since  1843 
the  proportions  of  railways  authorized,  opened,  and 
1  abandoned  under  the  authority  of  Parliament : 


TAIII.F  81I0WIN0  TUE  I.KN<ITH  OF  KaILWAT  AlTnOBlZKn  rBKVIOUS  TO  THE  KNI>  OF  1S43,  ASiD  I 
FOR  'I'bAFFIU  DVBIMI)  EAVH  YBAB.  and  tub  fBOrOUTIU.N  REHAININII  T»  IIK  OOMI'I.ETEU  AT 
TUE  TOTAL  LE.NUTU  Or  ItAILWAY  OMNEU  FOR  TBAFFIO  IN  KAOII  VEAB  8INHK  1843. 


N  EACH  BOCOEETlINa  YEAB,  OPENED 
THE  END  OF  1865  ;  ALSO,  BUOWINU 


From  the  foregoing  table  we  see  that  there  was  a 
t;(iieriil  increase  in  the  numl)er  of  miles  opened  from  the 
vciir  1844  to  the  year  18IH,  when  the  number  reached 
tlie  maximum.  From  the  your  1818  there  wiis  a  de- 
crease, which,  though  not  regular,  is  suflieiently  so  to 
show  that  (ireat  Britain  was  approximating  toward  a 
completed  system.  The  average  numl>erof  miles  opened 
in  tho  twelve  years  from  1844  to  1855  inclusive,  was 
(iW),  which  is  nmob  less  than  the  average  number  built 
in  tho  United  States  during  the  same  period. 

This  length  of  lino  U  distributed  throughout  the 
United  Kingdom  as  follow* : 
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With  respect  to  2284  miles  out  of  the  4671  miles 
for  which  parliamentary  powers  have  been  obtained, 
and  which  have  not  yet  been  opened,  the  powers  for 
the  compulsory  purchase  of  the  land  and  the  comple- 
tion of  the  works  have  expired.  The  proportion  in 
wliich  this  is  distributed  through  the  several  years  is 
shown  in  the  following  table : 

Tabli  siiowmo  tub  Propoktio»  of  It  ail  w  at  kot  opin 
roH  iBAmc.  AUTiiORizKD  1-sEvioVB  TO  TiiK  Inn  or  1843 

AMD  IN  EACH  SDUSCgOBNT  VSAB,  AMD  WUIOII  IIAVl  HOT 
UEKN  AnANI>ONBI>  HY  BVUSIqVENT  AOTS!  AHI>  THE  I'BO- 
rORTlUN  AS  TO  WHIOn  TUE  TlMI  ALLOM  XV  fOB  Till  OOM- 
PCLBIIBY  rilBcnABE  Or  l.ANn  AND  FOB  THE  lOMPLETION  OF 
\VOBKSIIAB  EXPIKBD  WITHOUT  THIt  liAILWAVB  UEINO  OOH- 
PLXTIU,  DOWN  TO  TUB  KMD  OP  ISbH, 
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Upon  213  miles  out  of  the  2287  miles  for  the  con- 
struction of  which  parliamentary'  powers  exist,  tlic 
powers  for  the  compul(ory  purchase  of  the  land  have 
been  allowed  to  expire  without  having  been  exercised ; 
and  this  increases,  therefore,  the  number  of  miles 
which  it  is  not  i)robable  will  ever  bo  made  to  2-i"J7 
miles. 

The  total  amount  of  money  authorized  to  bo  raised 
bv  railway  coni|.anics,  by  shares  and  on  loan,  to  the 
end  of  1855,  omountcd  to  i:.')74,!t71,9f>6,  of  which 
.£297,58.1,^84  had  l>cen  raised,  leaving  £77,388,082  to 
be  raised.  There  are  no  moans  of  a.srcriainiiig  how 
much  of  this  sum  is  apportioned  to  tlie  miles  of  rail- 
way for  which  parliamentary  powers  have  expired, 
but  it  may  bo  asaiiiiied  approximately  that  from 
X30, 000,000  to  £40,000,000  of  tills  omouii't  would  have 


been  applied  to  those  portions  of  railway,  and  that  it 
will  not,  therefore,  b«  now  raised. 

Of  the  8207  miles  open  for  traffic  on  the  Slst  of  De- 
cember. 1855,  the  proportion  constructed  on  the  narrow 
gauge,  broad  gauge,  mixed  gauge,  and  Irish  gauge,  is 
as  follows : 


N«rrow 
Gtugt. 

Broad 

GBUgO. 

Mind 
G>ii|i. 

Iibh 

Gnugt. 

Totel. 

In  England  . . . 

In  Scotland  . . . 

In  Ireland .... 

Total 

Mil... 

6a4» 

1092 
8 

MU.O. 
007 

'  Mil...  ' 
206 

HUM. 
079 

Mil.1. ' 

0218 

1092 

D87 

0446 

007 

206 

1.T9 

82!i7 

And  by  the  following  table  is  shown  the  length  of 
lines  open  for  traffic  at  the  same  dates : 


Number  of 
Compnnlci 

ImvitiE 
■Inglo  Lio«i. 

Narrow    Broad 
Gaugt.    Oaugfl. 

Mind 
Gauge. 

Irlili 
Gauge. 

Mllee. 
BOS 

Total. 

"MiST 
l;;4,'s 
'.M 
.'.70 

In  England 

In  Scotland 

In  Ireland . 

Total.. 

20 
21 

»lln.      Mllei. 
10(:4        209 
i.61       ... 
a      ... 

Milea. 
'i2* 

120      1  i;+.o  1   iO'J 

72 

60S 

21611  1 

*  Thlrty-nlno  miles  of  this  length  Is  laid  with  n  second 
line  on  a  narrow  gauge. 

From  the  above  details  it  appears  that  the  leiiEtli  of 
now  lines  opened  for  traffic  during  the  yeor  185.J,  in- 
cluding 17  miles  of  lino  belonging  to  private  individ- 
uals, amounted  to  243  miles ;  of  those,  235  miles  were 
laid  with  only  one  line  of  rails. 

Of  the  lines  opened  in  1855,  the  following  arc  tlioso 
which  appear  to  lie  the  most  important,  viz. : 

The  Hereford,  Ross,  and  Gloucester  Kailway,  a  lu-osd- 
gaugo  line,  which  affords  to  Hereford  a  more  direct 
communication  with  the  metropolis  than  it  prcviuusly 
possoKsed. 

The  Wimbledon  and  Croydon  Railway,  which  nffordii 
a  communication  to  the  south  of  I/)ndon,  between  the 
London  and  Southwestern  and  the  Southeastern  Itail- 
ways,  and  provides  another  link  in  the  line  of  railway 
communication  which  encircles  the  metropolis. 

The  length  of  new  line  reported  to  be  in  course  of 
construction  on  the  3nib  of  Juno,  1R55,  was  (>80  n.ilos; 
of  those  about  170  miles  were  opened  before  the  Slst 
of  December,  1855. 

With  the  view  of  affording  some  measure  of  the 
comparative  progress  of  railway  cnterpri.se,  the  fullnw- 
ing  tabic  has  been  prepared,  showing  the  miiiiljer  of 
miles  of  railway  in  course  of  construction  in  cnch  year 
since  1818,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  thtrt- 
on,  together  with  the  amount  of  money  receiveil.  nnd 
the  number  of  miles  of  railway  opened  iliiriii),'  the 
year : 


Yean. 

Lin 

Milea. 

m  in  ruurve  of 
Number  of 

Pereone 
employed. 

ronetrvetuNi. 
Average  Number 
etniiloved 
per  Ml!.. 

During 
llie 
Vtar. 

Money  railed 
by  Hbuni 
aiid  Loam. 

M>l>i'>f  Diiloy 

OJ.flind  ilnntii.' 
Ibi  V.v. 

May     1    1848    

2'.IB') 
16(14 
804 
7.14 
7S8 
GS2 
88!( 
8>0 

188.177 
103.816 

M.S.M 

42,!i;;8 

8B.935 
87.704 
•.\4'i| 

:is,/>40 

118  0 
Ol  0 
OS  15 
fW49 

4S(;9 
.'.6  M 
51117 
4a  SO 

is49 
ISM 
IsM 

18'i2 

i8.'>n 
b5i 

IW>5 

X««.B74.'7I9 
111.622,(07 
7.9711,151 
lB.!t24.7S3 
li.l6v8-« 
12.462.3:4 
1 1.614  4iHI 

.luiie  so'  1S49      

^(j'l 

.June  29   18.'i0 

1)  .5 

June  80   1851    

21  i'' 

.lunc  3",  1SB2 

■m; 

June  80,  IStii 

June  ^0    18.')4             

3ti-* 

June  SO,  18.^B 

'.4:1 

The  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  80th  of 
June,  \K')!>,  upon  the  railways  in  course  of  construction 
amounted  to  88,510,  being  on  the  average  43'8  per 
mile.  It  will  lie  seen  from  this  tabic  that  the  average 
number  of  persons  employed  per  mile  lins  gradually  de- 
creased since  1849.  This  may  iio  ascribed  to  improve- 
ments and  the  employment  of  stoam-power  in  railway 
construction. 

The  length  of  line  open  for  traffic  in  the  United 
Kingdom  on  the  80ih  of  June,  1865,  was  8110  miles, 
nnd  the  numlter  of  persons  employed  thereon  amount- 
ed to  97,1152  persons,  or  1207  per  mile.  This,  as  «p- 
p<!ars  from  the  following  table,  is  a  larger  number  per 
mile  than  has  been  employed  in  any  year  since  IMH.  i 


The  increase  In  the  number  of  miles  for  the  whole  pe- 
riod of  eight  years,  is  'J8  |icr  cent. 


-Itrjtcrt  Oif  the  Bocirrf  o/  Trade. 


Miln. 

l::4r> 
•-64 

r,T(i 


216(1 


BAI 

Eholisii  Railway  Tbafho. 


1618 


BAI 


I96S. 


IBM. 


I    iDeniH. 


Total  receipM  tori 
goods,  ponengers,  > 
malls,  etc ) 

Length  of  rallwitysi 
open  for  traffic,  !■ 
mllci ) 

Average  receipt  irt) 
mile  open  Uurinb'- 
the  year ) 


X21,123,816 
8,240 
X2,66S 


X22, 916,600 
8,T60 
jE2,T60 


iEl,8T2,186 
620 
£91 


There  is  thus  seen  to  bo  an  increase,  not  only  in  tlie 
nmount  received,  but  also  in  the  length  of  railway,  and 
this  has  been  to  such  an  extent  that  tlie  receipts  per 
mile  are  likewise  greater ;  and  although  the  later  wceli- 
1^  returns  for  1856  did  not  show  so  large  an  increase 
over  those  of  1855  as  those  of  the  earlier  portion  of  the 
vcar  exhibited,  there  is  still  reason  to  hope  that  rail- 
way property  has  now  overcome  many  of  tlio  difficul- 
ties by  which  it  was  beset,  and\hat  it  will  henceforth 
vicUl  a  return  more  commensurate  with  the  advantages 
it  has  conferred  upon  the  public  than  has  hitherto 
been  the  case. 

Among  the  benefits  derived  from  railways  London 
may  reckon  the  increased  importation  and  diminished 
price  of  fuel,  which  have  been  the  consequence  of  the 
i)ettcr  development,  as  shown  by  the  following  return 
of  railway  coal  traffic : 

Coals  BaooonT  to  London  bt  Kail. 

IBSS.                                 Kit.  Inereua. 

Toot.                                  Tom.  Ton*. 

1,137,836    1,240,299     1U8,404 

But  the  value  of  railways  in  this  respect  will  be  better 
nppreciated  if  the  quantities  brought  in  that  way  are 
contrasted  with  those  brought  bj'  other  means  of  con- 
veyance, for  during  the  same  period  we  find  that  the 
canal  coal  trullic  only  amounted  to 

ISiS.                                    lf>St.  Ineraaaa. 

Tons.                                       Torn.  Tons. 

24,051     26,401     750 

And  that  the  whole  amount  of  sea-borne  coals  brought 
into  London  in  those  years  did  not  exceed 


But  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  more  rapidly  as 
the  lines  open  have  extended,  the  goods  traffic  has 
shot  ahead,  and  year  by  year  has  left  the  passenger 
traffic  behind. 

ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 
EioiiT  YxARB,  1840-'B6.— GnosB  Reoeifts.  feu  Mile  open, 
VBOM  EACH  Class  op  Pabbkiiobbb,  and  also  the  Kk- 
CEIPTS  FEB  Mile  roit  Goods. 


Milu 
optn. 

Yaan. 

pAM«nK«ni. 

Oooda. 

Totol 
per  Mila. 

111. 

2il. 

M. 
X 

Total.  • 

Numbor. 

X 

£ 

X 

X 

X 

4356 

1849 

400 

51S 

331 

1265 

10)10 

2.46 

49l!8 

18.')0 

8H0 

4!8 

321 

Hi  9 

niT 

2316 

621T 

1861 

424 

621 

37H 

1330 

1168 

24SS 

64TT 

lS6i 

879 

471 

360 

12-.'0 

1007 

246T 

6730 

1858 

408 

474 

878 

1279 

1416 

20M 

6902 

18.'->4 

406 

4S0 

407 

1324 

1.'84 

2908 

01C5 

1865 

400 

4:2 

4.'8 

18J6 

1053 

2978 

fl3.>2 

1S66 

411 

470 

418 

13C4 

17611 

3120 

I8SS. 

Tom. 

3,010,868 


18I(.  InCTaaaa. 

Tom].  Tuni. 

3,100,823     834,461 


From  which  it  appears  that  tho  railway  coal  traffic 
now  bears  a  very  largo  proportion  to  tlio  importation 
liy  sea,  and  that  during  1856  the  increase  by  rail  was 
greater  than  in  1855,  although  there  was  not  then  the 
competition,  for  purposes  of  war,  in  freights  which  had 
previously  existed  ;  while  the  canal  traffic  is  so  small 
us  scarcely  to  deserve  notice. 

The  result,  as  shown  by  the  following  tablo,  is  that 
imssengers  and  goods  have  changed  ploccs  os  the  chief 
cliiincnts  in  the  gross  earnings.  Tlie  early  railway 
m.inagors  expected — and  with  reason — that  with  the 
railways,  as  with  tho  coaches,  the  passengers  would  be 
the  main  resource,  ami  so  they  were  fur  a  few  years. 


*  These  tables  include  also  11  fourtli-ckus  return,  except  in 
tho  yeum  1849  and  1850. 

But  this  is  not  all ;  for  when  we  come  to  look  closely 
into  the  passenger  traffic  itself,  we  find  the  same  con- 
tinuous and  confirmed  tendency  in  the  common  to 
supersede  in  importance  the  dear  kinds  of  ser\'ice.  The 
receipts  from  first-class  fares  have  barely  maintained 
the  level  at  which  they  stood  eight  years  ago.  The 
receipts  from  second-class  fares  have  seriously  fallen 
off;  namely,  from  £518  per  mile  in  1849  in  tho  4.355 
miles  open,  to  £ii6  per  mile  in  1856,  with  G332  miles 
open.  But  with  the  third-class  fares  a  precisely  oppo- 
site class  of  changes  has  taken  place.  With  scarcely 
a  single  exception  of  consequence  during  the  eight 
yearj,  the  receipt  per  mile  from  third-class  fares  has 
gone  on  increasing,  until,  in  185G,  the  receipt  of  .£418 
per  mile  is  quite  83  per  cent,  above  receipt  of  ilo31  per 
mile  in  1841).  The  percentage  proportions  to  tlio  total 
passenger  traffic  in  1849  and  1856  of  the  receipts  per 
mile  of  the  throe  classes  of  fares,  were  as  follows,  viz. : 


Yeata, 

Fint  CJaia. 

Sacond  CIiuk. 

Third  Claaa.    | 

1S49 

1850 

I'er  Cent. 

Si 

Si 

I'er  Ceut. 
41 
35 

I'ui  Cent. 
27 
33 

While,  therefore,  in  1819  tho  common  kinds  of  pas- 
senger service  contributed  a  little  more  than  a  fourth 
part  of  the  total  passenger  receipts,  that  proportion 
had  been  raised  to  quite  a  third  part  in  1856  ;  the  first- 
class  proportion  remaining  the  same,  but  the  second- 
class  proportion  falling  from  41  to  35  per  cent. 

But  there  is  more  evidence  to  be  adduced. 

Wo  have  seen  in  tho  foregoing  table  the  gross  results 
per  mile  of  railway  open.  Let  us  now  examine  some- 
what more  in  detail  tho  relation  between  those  larger 
results  and  the  rate  of  fares  and  average  payment  by 
each  person  conveyed,  and  these  further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  following  table,  but  extending  to  tlie  five 
years  1852-'56 : 


tii.wi. 

1  Nuiiil-'f  1 

ytt  Mile.  1 

■m 

•81 

•31 

•32 

SO 

M 

FiVB  YIAB8, 

lS62-'50.— Details  of  the  avebaoe  ItEOEirrg  fob 

rABBENOEB  TBAFFIO. 

Yaani. 

Pint  Clan. 

Saeond  Clau. 

Third  ClaiB.         |               Total.              | 

AveniKO 
Payment. 

Avemga 
per  MOa. 

Average 
Payment. 

Averaie 
par  Mile. 

Averajra 
Payment. 

Average 
per  Mile. 

Average 
Payment. 

Average 
per  Mile. 

18.S2 

1S.')3 

d. 
5490 
61  30 

47 -.'8 

43sa 

48  30 

d. 
211 
213 
2  10 
2  09 
2H)7 

d. 

22  82 
20  4) 
20  83 
20'l0 
20  46 

d. 
\iS 
144 
142 
143 
144 

d 

12  43 
12  48 
12-48 
1200 
11  66 

d. 
0-87 
0-86 
086 
OSO 
0'88 

2136 
2040 
1992 
19  20 
18-74 

rf. 
186 
132 
\-29 

I -IB 
1-23 

1S81 

j  185') 

1  18  (! 

Note  —In  tho  slmvo  table  the  columns  of  "  Avemgo  Payment  per  Pftssongcr"  represent  the  total  average  sums  paid  In 
cnoh  yi'iir  by  ciich  of  the  pnueiiKcra  convoyed.  Tho  coluiuns  of  "  Avoiage  Faro  per  Mllo  per  Paanongor"  reduce  tho  larger 
culuiuuii  to  a  more  convenient  inileagemcnt. 


We  find  hero  that  the  first-class  fares  have  fallen 
iVoin  211(;.  per  mile  in  1852  to  2-07ii.  per  mile  in  1856, 
;ind  average  payments  of  each  passenger  conveyed 
from  5196rf.  in  1852  to  43-8M.  in  1856 ;  but  in  connec- 
tion with  these  reduced  fares  and  smaller  individual 
payments,  we  have  already  seen  that  tho  earnings  per 
mile  open  have  somewhat  risen,  comparing  1856  with 
1852. 


In  the  second  class  the  fares  have  risen  slightly — 
that  is,  from  l'43d  in  1852  to  V44d.  in  1856;  and  the 
average  payments  have  slightly  fallen  from  22'32<2.  to 
'20-4M.,  but  the  average  earnings  per  mile  have  re- 
mained almost  unchanged. 

In  the  third  class  the  fares  have  fallen,  and  so  have 
the  individual  payments ;  but  the  earnings,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  have  increased  largely. 


BAI 


1614 


RAI 


We  may  ventur*,  (hen,  to  infer  that,  to  far  as  the 
evidence  before  us  applies,  three  f^ennral  roncliisiona 
lecm  to  be  jiistiHcd  at  this  scaga  of  the  inquiry,  and 
these  conclusions  arc : 

let.  'i'hnt  the  revenue  of  railways  during  the  last 
eight  years — that  is,  during  the  period  since  the  rail- 
way system  had  arrived  at  maturity  in  England  and 
Wales — lias  been  derived  year  by  year  in  a  larger  pro- 
portion from  common  as  distinguished  from  dearer 
kinds  of  service,  and  especially  in  the  rapid  relative 
growth  of  goods  traftlc. 

2d.  That  during  the  same  period  a  prcciselv  simi- 
lar result  has  taken  place  in  the  passenger  traffic  by 
increase  of  receipts  from  third-class  passengers  and 
the  decline  or  non-increase  of  receipts  from  lirst  and 
second  class  passengers. 

(111.  That  as  regards  nearly  all  classes  of  passengers, 
the  increase  of  passenger  traWc  per  mile  of  railway 
has  been  accompanied  by  a  reduction  in  the  rates  of 
fares,  ind  also  by  a  reduction  in  the  average  payments 
of  each  person  conveyed ;  in  other  words,  a  larger  rev- 
enue has  been  obtained  by  means  of  smaller  individual 
contributions. 

A'dilroiiis  m  Canada. — The  gigantic  railway  enter- 
prises now  in  progress  in  ('anada  are  intended  to  em- 
brocc  a  railwoy  system  traversing  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  province  from  east  to  west,  with  branch 
fceilers  running  into  the  maiu-trunk  line,  and  carrying 
olV  trr.flic  to  the  leading  American  cities  and  Atlantic 
sea-board. 

Uosides  the  government  aid  to  this  complete  railway 
system  througli  t.'anoda,  these  undertakings  are  under- 
stood to  receive  sul>stantial  support  from  1,'nitcd  .States 
Interests,  the  great  Western  country,  as  well  as  the 
nortiieastern  States  of  the  Union,  being  directly  in- 
terested ill  the  success  of  these  (.'anadian  lines;  more 
expeilitiuus  routes  between  the  agricultural  districts  of 
the  West  and  their  centres  of  trade  lieiiig  openeil  up 
by  them.  One  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  these 
railways  to  Canada  will  be  their  atlbrding  the  province 
increased  facilities  of  trade  during  winter,  aiul  uninter- 
rupted communication  with  ocean  traffic  when  inland 
navigation  is  closed. 

The  most  important  line  of  this  comprehensive  rail- 
way system  is  the  Urand  Trunk  railway.  The  entire 
length  of  this  line,  when  completed,  will  lie  1 1 12  miles. 
Its  eastern  terminus  is  at  Trois  I'istolcs,  in  Lower 
Canada.  Thence  upward  it  proceeds  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  pos,>iing  opposite  to  Queliec, 
and,  continuing  thus  westward,  reaches  Montreal,  lle- 
fore  reaching  Montreal,  the  line  cflects  n  junction  nl 
Richmond,  in  the  eastern  townships,  with  a  line  of 
railway  to  I'ortland,  on  the  Atlantic,  in  the  State  of 
Maine.  The  part  of  the  line  lietween  Montreal  and 
Por.land,  a  distance  of  'JO'J  miles,  is  now  open.  The 
comiiiuiiicalion  between  I'ortlaml  and  Qncbco  was 
opened  in  1W54. 

At  Montreal,  one  tif  the  most  stniiendous  sfnictnres 
of  modern  liiiies  will  carry  the  railway  across  the  Hiver 
St.  Lawrence,  w liirh  is  here  two  miles  in  width.  This 
gigantic  undertaking  is  now  in  course  of  construction, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Uobert  Stephenson, 
whose  name  is  associatid  with  tlio  well-known  Dritaii- 
nia  tubular  bridge.  The  Victoria  tubular  bridge  of 
Canada  will,  however,  far  surpass  Mr.  Stephenson's 
earlier  work.  The  total  span  of  the  arches  will  be 
61l>8  feet,  liesides  piers  on  either  side,  running  into  the 
river,  each  aliont  half  a  mile  lung.  The  span  of  the 
centre  areh  is  'M'M  feet.  The  numl>er  of  arches  is  'J.'i, 
anil,  with  the  exception  of  the  centre  one,  each  has  a 
span  of  "242  feet.  The  tube,  which  is  of  iron,  in  ■.'fifeet 
high  and  IK  feet  wide.  The  other  parts  of  the  work, 
including  the  half  mile  of  piers  on  either  side,  are 
»  h<illy  of  solid  masonry.  The  height  from  the  water 
level  of  the  river  to  the  floor  of  tlie  Iron  tube  will  be 
60  feet.  In  onlnr  to  impart  some  idea  of  the  strength 
of  this  s(upen<lous  work,  it  may  l>e  nieiitlone<l  tlint 


each  buttress  Is  calculated  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
70,000  tons  of  Ice,  The  estimated  cost  of  the  Victoria 
tubular  bridge  is  stated  to  be  $7,000,000. 

From  Montreal  the  Grand  Trunk  Hue  follows  the 
north  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  touching  the  towns 
of  (Cornwall,  Prescott,  and  Ilrockville,  to  the  city  of 
Kingston,  on  Lake  Ontario.  This  distance  from 
Montreal  to  Kingston  is  about  180  miles,  about  120  uf 
which,  from  Montreal  to  I'rcscott,  was  opened  in  Oc- 
tober, 186.'). 

A  branch  line  of  ft6  miles,  connected  with  this  part 
of  the  main  trunk,  was  fully  completed  during  IHJl 
from  Uytown  to  Prescott,  opposite  to  the  American 
port  of  Ogdenshurg,  where  an  important  connection 
has  been  formed  with  I'nitcd  States  lines  of  rail- 
way.  Another  lino  of  about  80  miles  was  also  con- 
structed in  connection  with  this  section  of  the  Grnnd 
Trunk  from  Montreal  to  Kingston.  This  is  one  from 
Ih  town  to  Montreal,  following  the  course  of  the  Otta- 
wa,  and  Joining  the  (irand  Trunk  at  Vaudrcil,  eloae  to 
the  Ottawa,  and  to  the  junction  of  that  river  with  thi; 
St.  Lawrence. 

The  Grand  Trunk  line,  proceeding  westward  from 
Kingston,  skirts  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  passing 
the  Bay  of  Quinte,  through  the  towns  of  lielleville, 
Cobourg,  and  Port  Hope  to  Toronto,  the  capital  of 
I'pper  Canada.  The  length  of  this  section  of  the  lino 
from  Kingston  to  Toronto,  is  about  200  miles;  ihu 
lengtl"  of  tlij  line  from  Montreal  to  Toronto  being  >o 
miles. 

A  branch  of  this  section  of  the  Grand  Trunk  from 
Kingston  to  Toronto,  extending  to  30  miles  from  Co- 
bourg to  the  town  of  I'cterborough,  on  the  Uiver  Ol.i  la- 
l)ce,  was  opened  during  the  year  IK&U.  Another  line 
is  also  in  construction  from  Uclleville  to  Peterboronnli. 
The  most  important  line  branching  from  this  main 
.section  of  the  (irund  Trunk,  45  miles  of  which  are  al- 
ready open,  is  that  from  Toronto  northward,  passing 
I  l^ke  .Simcoc,  and  thence  continuing  to  the  great  (icor- 
I  giun  Hay,  on  Lake  Huron.  From  Toronto  the  (irand 
i  Trunk  railway  proceeds  directly  westward  tllrou^;ll  tiie 
fertile  peninsula  of  l'p|icr  Canada,  passing  the  towns 
of  Guelph  and  Stratford,  and  terminating  at  tlic  llonr- 
ishing  town  of  Sarnia,  at  the  head  of  the  Kivcr  St. 
Clair  and  southeastern  extremity  of  Lake  Huron. 
The  entire  length  of  the  (irand  Trunk  line,  wliicli  is 
now  being  pushed  toward  completion,  nainely,  that 
from  St.  Thomas,  40  miles  lielow  Quebec,  to  (iuclpli,  in 
L'pper  Canada,  was  completed  in  Suptemlier,  IcStJ. 
The  nmiaining  portions  of  the  system  will  not  be  so  lul- 
Ively  proceeded  with.  The  direct  distance  from  Truu 
Pistoles  to  Sarnia  is  SfiO  miles. 

At  Toronto  another  important  railway  system  com- 
mences, known  as  the  (ireat  Western.  This  railway 
commences  from  a  joint  station  at  Toronto  in  cenmc- 
j  tion  with  the  (irand  Trunk  railway,  and  sl<irt»  tlie 
head  of  Lake  Ontario  to  Hamilton,  a  dislaiuc  uf  Vj 
miles.  It  thence  proceeds  westward  th.oujjh  the licart 
of  the  settled  parts  of  the  great  peninsula,  siiiiatcil  k'- 
twecn  the  lakes  (Jiitariii,  Krie,  ai.<l  Huron,  pasMng 
through  liranlford,  Ix)ndoii,  and  Cliatham,  ami  Icrni- 
inates  at  Windsor,  on  the  Kiver  Detroit,  dini  ily  op- 
pcjsite  to  the  American  ■  ily  of  Detroit,  in  ilie  .State  ol' 
Michigan.  At  this  point  an  important  connection 
takes  place  with  I'nited  Stales  railways. 

The  (Ircat  Western  line,  besides  its  tcrininns  at 
Ilumilfon,  diverges  to  the  F.ills  of  Ningara.  Tin: 
(ireat  Western  railway  is  now  open  from  Windsor  to 
HaniiltoM  and  Niagara  Falls,  a  distance  of  2:'i)  milts. 
That  portion  of  it  from  Hamilton  to  Toronto,  15  milts 
in  length,  was  opened  in  the  year  I^SI. 

We  have  now  (retnniing  to  Lower  Canada)  to  men- 
tion the  St.  Lawrence  anil  Chainplain  railway,  which 
i-onnects  the  south  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  o|niosito 
to  Montreal,  with  the  head  of  Lake  Chainplain,  at 
UoHse's  Point,  a  distance  of  15  niilca.  At  Koiisc's 
Point  this  r.iilwiiv  connects  h  illi  the  systcniotniilHavs 
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to  Albany,  Boston,  Now  York,  and  other  part*  of  the 
United  States.  The  Plattshurg  railway  connnonces  at 
CauKlinawaga,  on  the  south  shore  of  the  8t.  Lawrence, 
upiKisite  to  Lachine,  and  runs  to  the  town  of  Platts- 
liiirg,  on  Lake  Chaniplain,  a  distance  of  28  inilos.  The 
Ktontreal  and  Lachine  railway,  a  short  lino  of  1)  miles, 
connects  the  city  of  Montreal  with  the  upper  part  of 
llic  islantl  at  the  village  of  Lachine.  This  railway,  as 
also  a  portion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  Chaniplain  line, 
have  l>cen  in  active  operation  for  several  years. 

The  average  cost  of  the  construction  of  railways  in 
Canada  will  be  about  $  17,500  per  mile.  The  average 
fiirus  are  from  two  to  three  cents  per  mile,  according  to 
(listoiice  of  journey.  The  electric  telegraphs  in  Canada 
convey  messages  at  much  more  moderate  charges  than 
in  Kngland. 

The  control  of  the  Post-offico  of  Canada  was  trans- 
ferred from  imperial  to  colonial  authorities  in  1H51. 
KAlLBOAns  i«  Cahadj.. — 186T. 

N.B,..fR«d.  ■'Aif.'.'!' 

DiiITrIo  and  Lake  H  iiron  (Buffalo  to  Paris) 84 

(•Imniplnln and  St.  Ijiwreiico  (Kousu's  I't.  to  Montrual)    44 

ColjourK  and  t'ctcrborouBh '^S 

Krlc  and  Ontario  (Niagara  Kails  to  Chippewa) 10 

Grand  Trunk.     For  Portland  District,  eeo  Maine. 

Moutri'al  District 148 

yuulKjc  District  (Kiolimond  tu  (Quebec) li« 

llrockvillc  ttud  Toronto  Districts 833 

Toronto  and  Harnia  District »1 

Kt  Thomas  llranch 40 

Uroat  WuNtcrn  (Niagara  Falls  to  Detroit) '.SO 

Gnclph  Urant'l ...     17 

Toronto  Itrancli  (Ilamll'on  to  Toronto) 08 

Montreal  and  New  York  (Montreal  to  Moocr's  .Tunc.)  42 
riatlHburg  and  Montreal  (Mooer's  Junction  to  Plaits.)  2i) 
Ontario,  SImcoe.  »!id  Huron  (Toronto  to  (jullingwooil)     U5 

Ottawa  and  I'rcscott  (I'reacott  to  Bytown) 64 

Other  roods 82 

Totol 1412 

United  SIfUes. — To  give  a  complete  history  of  the 
railroad  system  of  the  United  States  would  exceed  our 
limits  of  space.  Wo  therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a 
lirief  summary  of  the  history,  with  the  statistics  neces- 
sary to  show  the  present  condition  of  the  railroads  in 
the  United  States. 

The  Ih^i,  railroad  constructed  in  the  United  States 
was  the  Quincy  road,  built  in  1827.  The  first  passenger 
railroad  was  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio,  which  was  opened 
will)  horse  power  for  fifteen  miles  in  1830.  The  Mo- 
hawk and  iludson  river  road  was  opened  for  public 
travel  with  horse  power  in  the  summer  of  1831.  Loco- 
motives were  first  used  in  this  country  in  1831,  on  the 
Muliawk  and  iludson  railroad,  and  in  1832  upon  the 
Italtimoro  and  Ohio,  and  on  tho  South  Carolina  rail- 
roail.  In  1828  there  were  but  three  miles  of  railroad 
in  the  United  States;  now  there  are  twenty-five  thou- 
sand miles ! 

The  superstructure  of  some  of  our  first  railroads  was 
niiiile  by  placing  a  thin  flat  bar  of  iron  on  longitudinal 
timl)crs,  which  rested  on  stone  blocks,  protected  from 
displacement  by  frost  by  tilling  tho  trenches  below 
them  with  small  broken  stone.  In  some  cases  tho  iron 
l)ar  was  placed  on  continuous  stone  sills. 

Tlic  lirst  cliango  made  in  the  rails  used  was  the  8u1>- 
stitution  of  bars  of  greater  thickness;  then  succeeded 
till!  T  rail,  of  nearly  tho  present  form,  weighing  fifty 
pounds  per  lineal  yard,  resting  on  longitudinal  sills; 
suliseiiuently  the  weight  of  iron  rail  was  successively 
iniTcascd  to  sixty,  seventy,  and  seventy-live  pounds; 
cross-ties  were  used,  which  were  placed  on  longitudinal 
sills,  and  finally  these  sills  wcru  removed  and  gravel 
ballasting  substituted.  Tho  first  oars  used  were  coach 
bodies  of  tho  ordinary  form,  placed  on  four-wheeled 
frames;  afterward  the  bodies  were  enlarged  and  the 
form  changed,  and  finally  tho  bodies  were  adapted  to 
contain  sixty  passengers,  placed  on  two  separate  trucks 
attached  loosely  to  the  bodies,  so  as  to  permit  them 
separately  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  curves  and  in- 
equalities of  tho  track.  The  motive  power  at  first  was 
horses,  and  on  steep  inclinations  statioDary  steam  pow- 


er. The  first  locomotive  engine  used  weighed  but  six 
tons,  and  these  have  been  successively  increased  to  ten, 
sixteen,  twenty,  and  twenty-six  tons,  while  on  some 
of  the  freighting  roads  engines  of  forty  tors  weight 
(including  the  tenders)  have  been  Introduced.  The 
foregoing  list  of  changes  shows  how  imperfect  a  machine 
tho  railroad  was  when  many  of  them  in  this  country 
were  first  commenced,  and  how  many  radical  changes 
have  been  necessary  hi  tho  construction  of  their  ways 
and  works.  Tho  present  state  of  perfection  in  tho 
machine  renders  it  probable  that  new  substitutions  of 
its  important  and  expensive  parts  will  annually  l)ecome 
more  rare,  but  yet  it  may  be  saffly  assumed  that  some 
expenses  of  this  character  will  continue  to  accrue  and 
must  be  provided  for  in  estimating  the  cost  of  our  rail- 
roads or  their  value  as  an  investment, — Jitport  of  the 
New  York  Slate  fMffinenr,  1855. 

In  the  conception  and  construction  of  our  system  of 
railroads  there  was  no  well-digested  plan  in  regard  to 
tho  position  of  the  principal  termini,  or  the  route  for 
the  trunk  line.s,  or  the  mutual  relation  of  the  main 
lines  to  each  other.     The  result  is  that  tho  system  is 
imperfect  as  a  whole,  though  admirable  in  many  of  its 
parts.     We  have  many  roads  built  only  in  rivalry  to 
others ;  some  parallel,  others  having  the  same  termini. 
The  same  expenditure  properly  directed  would  have 
given  us  a  complete  system,  with  fewer  miles  construct- 
ed, but  of  a  more  durable  character.     The  want  of  plan 
is  in  consequence  of  our  system  having  been  built  by 
States  not  separated  by  topographical  divisions,  and  by 
private  companies  having  a  view  more  to  immediate 
profit  than  to  the  future  success  of  and  connection  with 
the  system.     One  of  the  greatest  resulting  evils  is  the 
constant  break  of  gauge,  which  makes  necessary  tho 
frequent  transhipment  of  both  passengers  and  freight ; 
thereby  increasing  cost  and  delay.      Tho  gauges  ill 
common  use  comprise  from  4  feet  8^  inches,  the  chance 
width  of  the  first  "  tram  wagon,"  which  the  first  "tram- 
roads"  were  made  to  Jit ;  to  4  feet  10,  6  and  6  feet,  all 
empirical  gauges ;  and  each  having  respective  merits 
which  were  advocated  by  their  introducers.     Whatev- 
er may  have  been  these  claims,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
one  was  not  universally  agreed  upon ;  and  there  is  no 
risk  in  asserting  that  even  at  this  late  date  the  saving 
in  time  to  passengers  and  in  injury  to  freight  during 
five  years  would  be  more  than  an  equivalent  for  tho 
cost  of  all  necessary  changes  in  the  rolling  stock,  and 
superstructure  consequent  on  the  adoption  of  a  common 
gauge.     Our  railroatls  have  been  so  much  indebted  to 
fortuitous  circumstances  for  their  position  and  relation 
to  each  other,  flint  the  principal  claim  to  a  fi/stem  that 
wo  can  advance  is  based  on  topographical  divisions. 
And  having  this  division  in  view,  we  will  proceed  to 
describe  briefly  our  railroads  as  a  system. 

The  objects  to  be  gained  by  our  first  railroads  were 
to  open  an  outlet  from  the  fertile  regions  of  the  West, 
and  to  get  access  to  tho  interior  as  a  market  for  tho 
manufactures  of  tho  eca-bonrd.  Tho  principal  results 
are  the  four  great  trunk  lines,  which  are  tho  boast  of 
tho  country,  aiul  which  have  done  more  to  develop  tho 
West  and  enrich  tho  liast  than  wac  dreamed  by  tho 
"enthusiasts"  who  were  followers  of  De  Witt  Clinton. 
Two  of  tho  four  trunk  lines,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and 
the  New  York  Central  railroads,  directed  their  first  slow 
course  to  the  great  American  chain  of  lakes,  expect- 
ing to  be  content  to  end  there,  and  not  to  enter  into  a 
contest  with  an  inland  sen.  But  with  tho  aid  of  tho 
frosts  of  winter,  they  found  themselves  fit  rivals,  and 
have  extended  their  lines  with  such  vigor,  that  the 
branches  of  those  trunk  lines  have  tapped  tho  Missis- 
sippi, and  *(re  hasti.nine  on  to  the  Pacific.  Their  con- 
nection ivith  ovcy  town  and  hamlet  in  the  Mississippi 
valley  is  tho  best  foundation  for  a  continuation  of  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  New  York.  The  other  two 
lines,  the  Pennsylvania  Central  and  tho  Baltimore  and 
Ohio  railroads,  had  no  further  aim  than  to  pass  tho 
barrier  of  the  AUeghanies,  and  then  receive  their  pros- 
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p«rity  from  tho  Ohio  Kivcr.  But  •  river  that,  accord- 
iiiK  to  John  liiiiiUolpb,  "  WM  dry  half  the  year,  and 
frozvn  tlic  other  half,"  was  not  a  dependence ;  and  now 
oven  tlio  AUuiasippi  Uiver  is  not  a  satisfying  end.  We 
CUM  liriuriy  say  tliat  these  four  trunk  linos,  with  tliclr 
direct  connections,  constitute  the  Northern  half  of  the 
system.  The  other  sini^le  roads,  not  connections,  north 
of  a  line  of  the  Ohio  valley,  however  important  in  tbem- 
sulvvii,  are  only  local  roads.  Sauth  of  the  line  of  the 
Ohio  valley,  the  Virginia  Central  and  the  Charleston 
and  Memphis  railroads,  with  their  direct  connections, 
constitute  a  sijnihir  portion  of  tho  Southern  half  of  the 
rnili'uad  system.  The  remaining  Kast  and  West  trunk 
line  10  lie  described  is  the  one  from  New  York  city,  in 
a  direct  lino  west.  This  railroad,  now  nearly  com- 
pleted, is  almost  a  necessity  to  the  pasiengor  traffic, 
bi'ing  (lie  shortest  route  west  from  New  York  city. 
Tlicse  roadi,  in  conveying  the  produce  of  the  interior  to 
the  sea-buard,  and  in  opening  the  West  for  settlement, 
form  a  much  mora  important  part  of  the  system  than 
the  roads  running  north  and  south,  and  having  as  their 
principal  business  tho  ijitercliango  of  the  products  of 
tho  North  and  South.  The  roads,  running  north  and 
south,  are  divided  by  tho  Alleghany  Mountains.  The 
eastern  half  is  made  up  of  a  trunk  road  and  its  branches, 
running  parallel  to  the  sea-coast  from  Bangor  to  Mobile, 
having  ut  present  but  one  short  break  in  Alabama. 
The  tVeight  business  of  these  roads  is  necessarily  lim- 
ited, and  conliued  principally  to  costly  freight,  ns  tho 
CO  .4ting  trade  is  the  natural  carrier  of  heavy  freight. 
The  passenger  business  is  the  principal  source  of  prolit ; 
and  as  these  roads  run  through  the  most  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  they  have  anipio  employment.  Tho 
trunk  road  west  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains  is  made  up 
of  the  Illinois  Central  and  other  roads  in  the  Mississippi 
valley, converging  to  the  mouth  of  theOhio  River, added 
to  the  yet  unlinished  trunk  road  from  the  moulh  of  the 
Ohio  to  Mobile  and  New  Orleans,  Theso  roads  until 
lati'ly  have  not  been  necessary,  as  the  Mississippi  and 
branches  have  generally  alturdcd  all  the  internal  com- 
mmiication  necessary.  Thi  interchange  of  the  pro<luc- 
tior  s  of  the  South  and  West ,  and  giv  ing  rapid  communi- 
cation over  tho  West,  mak  t  theso  roads  now  a  necessity. 
We  can  sec  then,  that,  notwuhstandiog  tho  want  of  unity 
of  action  from  the  first,  the  system  is  gradually  becom- 
ing more  |>erfect,  and  that  the  completion  of  (he  trunk 
lines  running  west  to  the  I'acilic  will  not  let  ua  lose  the 
proud  boast  that  wo  can  now  truly  make  of  having  the 
noblest  system  of  iutenml  improvement  in  tho  world. 

Sew  York  Utait. — The  fuMowing  exhibit  of  tho  con- 
dition of  tho  railroads  in  New  York  Stale  is  in  part  a 
synopsis  of  the  report  made  to  tho  New  York  Legisla- 
*urc  in  IXod  by  the  state  engineer,  and  contains  many 
impiirlaiit  suggestions  in  regard  to  the  future  manage- 
ment of  our  railroads,  coupled  with  much  valuable  in- 
formal  iun  as  to  the  cunditiun  of  tho  slate  system. 

Tlie  returns  of  the  railroad  corporations  of  New  York 
State  donotcomply  with  tholaw  in  stating  the  amount 
of  depreciation  of  tho  works  and  rolling  stock.  The 
returns  uf  the  railroads  of  Massucliustclts,  in  most  rases, 
show  a  small  allowance  made  fur  the  depreciation  of 
the  iron  raihi,  engines,  and  cars.  It  is  contended  by 
many  skillful  managers  that  if  tho  works  and  rolling' 
stock  arc  kept  in  thorough  repair,  lliey  are  in  as  good 
condition  at  the  end  of  eueh  year  as  they  were  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  year,  an<l  therefore  that  tliere  can 
Ite  no  depreciation.  Tho  dillluulty  lies  in  determining 
Wiafiict  wliether  thu  repairs  have  been  kept  up  in  this 
thorough  manner.  Tho  expense  for  repairs  of  iron 
rails,  after  allowing  for  tho  value  of  the  old  material, 
is  equal  to  the  cost  of  an  entire  renewal  once  in  four- 
teen years;  that  furcroBs-ties  to  a  renewal  once  in  eight 
yesrs;  for  wooden  bridges  once  in  ten  years;  and  for 
wooden  stations  once  in  thirty  years.  This  deteriora- 
tion may  be  represented  in  another  form,  by  stating  it 
as  equal  to  from  ^  to  4  per  cent,  annually  on  the  whole 
cost  of  the  road. 


Railivada  are  also  tubject  to  one  item  of  exponio 
which  is  rarely  directly  stated :  viz.,  the  necessary 
substitution  cf  improvements  In  the  way  and  work's 
beforo  tho  original  ones  have  been  worn  out  by  use. 
The  railroad,  considered  as  a  machine,  la  of  recent  in- 
vention. Ita  power,  capacity,  and  endurance  have  nut 
even  yet  been  fully  ascertained.  As  tho  two  former 
are  developed,  the  substitution  of  improved  forms  for 
increasing  its  efficiency,  either  In  capacity,  speed,  or 
economy,  becomes  necessary,  and  these  substitutions 
are  mora  extensive  than  they  are  in  other  machines  of 
older  date  or  use. 

The  returns  of  the  railroad  corporations  show  con- 
tinued large  additions  every  year  to  the  construction 
accountof  even  our  oldest  and  best  built  roads.  The  re. 
ported  increaeo  of  cost  during  the  year  1855  was  chieHy 
in  consaqnenco  of  an  extension  of  the  double  track,  a 
larger  equipment,  and  station  facilities  for  the  accom- 
modation of  tho  incroased  freight  traffic.  The  incrouso 
of  tho  cost  of  the  road  on  the  New  York  and  Erie 
was  20  per  cent,  during  the  years  1664,  1855,  and  on 
the  Central  it  was  greater  than  36  |)er  cent,  dur- 
ing the  same  period.  The  reported  earnings  and  net 
earnings  of  these  roads  have  increased  by  a  much 
larger  percentago  than  the  cost  of  the  roads  as  aliuvu 
stated,  while  the  reported  expenses  of  operating  havo 
increased  by  about  tho  same  percentage  as  the  cnrn- 
ings.  Tho  freight  earnings  have  increased  more  tliaii 
the  passenger  earnings ;  but  the  average  receipts  pc 
ton  per  mile  were  less  in  the  year  1855  than  the  |)rece(l- 
ing  one,  especially  on  the  Central  road,  although  the 
rates  of  charges  have  been  increased  on  both  roadt. 
Tho  average  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  for  the  year  i»i)l , 
were  two  and  a  half  rents  on  the  Erie,  and  a  littlo 
more  than  three  cents  on  the  Central,  while  the  aver- 
age the  preceding  year  on  tho  latter  was  nearly  three 
and  a  half  cents.  The  freight  tarilT  has  been  nearly 
alike  on  each  of  these  roads  for  the  last  two  years;  it 
is,  therefore,  evident  that  the  business  of  tho  Kric  rund 
embraces  a  larger  portion  than  that  of  the  CentrnI  of 
those  articles  which  pay  the  least  rates,  and  that  the 
latter  road  has  been  performing  a  much  larger  prnpor- 
tionof  ita  business  at  low  rates  this  year  than  furiner- 
ly.  On  comparing  the  reported  receipts,  expenses,  and 
business  of  our  three  principal  freighting  roads,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  passenger  business  on  the  Erie  is  re- 
ported as  giving  a  net  profit  of  47  per  cent.,  with  an 
average  charge  of  one  and  seven-tenths  cents  per  pai 
senper  per  mile;  on  the  Central,  a  net  profit  of  41  per 
cent.,  and  a  charge  of  one  and  nine-tenths  cents,  and 
on  the  Northern  Hailroud  a  net  profit  of  two  per  cent., 
with  an  average  charge  of  two  and  seven-eighths  cents 
per  passenger  per  mile ;  and  that  the  freight  liusiness 
un  the  lirst  is  re|Kirtcd  as  giving  a  net  protlt  of  51  per 
cent.,  with  an  avcroge  charge  of  two  and  fix-tenlhs 
cents  por  ton  per  mile;  on  the  second  a  net  profit  of  4H 
[lercent.,  wilh  an  average  charge  of  three  and  sevrii- 
tenths  rents ;  and  on  tho  third  a  net  profit  of  34  per 
cent.,  with  an  average  charge  of  two  and  one-foiirlh 
cents  per  ton  per  mile.  The  character  of  the  Ijusiness, 
tha  grades,  and  other  circumstanrrs  of  these  several 
"ods,  ilo  not  furnish  any  sufficient  reason  for  tlie.'c 
.scrcpancies.  The  actual  costof  transimrlation  ii|mn 
railroads  will  probably  never  be  accurately  (Irteriii- 
inedfroin  their  reports,  until  they  have  been  run  a  few- 
years  wilh  tho  construction  account  closed,  and  no 
money  l)orrowcd.  The  expenses  of  operating  llio  road, 
as  stated  in  the  reports,  aro  about  one  and  a  quarter 
cents  per  ton  per  mile  on  tho  Erie,  and  one  and  six- 
tenths  cents  on  the  Control;  but,  as  lieforc  staled, 
those  reports  ilo  not  show  accurately  the  cost  of  this 
service.  More  reliab.d  testimony  on  this  subject  U 
afforded  by  the  recent  action  of  the  railroad  conven- 
tions. At  the  one  held  at  New  York,  embracing  the 
officers  of  the  four  great  lines  between  tho  Atlantic  and 
tho  West,  a  Joint  report  was  submitted  by  the  auper- 
inteadenta  of  the  several  roads,  in  which  they  statu 
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that  "exporienc*  liai  proved  that  the  Inaest  ratet  at 
wliich  ordinal)-  freight  can  he  carried  to  pay  interest 
anil  expanws  will  average  about  two  cents  per  ton  per 
niilu  for  heavy  agricultural  products,  three  cents  for 
groceries,  and  four  cents  for  dry  goods."  At  a  subse- 
quent convention  of  the  railroad  companies  of  Ohio 
and  Indiana,  similar  rates  were  adopted.  The  above 
charges  applied  to  the  business  of  our  two  groat  lines 
would  yield  an  average  of  a  little  less  than  three  cents 
per  ton  per  mile,  and  would  serve  to  show  that  some 
of  the  business  done  on  each  of  these  roads  docs  not 
even  pay  "Interest  and  expenses."  Sufficient  inform- 
ation lia:i  been  elicited  from  the  railroads  of  this  and 
other  States,  from  the  actions  of  the  conventions,  ond 
from  other  sources  of  Information,  to  warrant  the  be- 
lief that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  freighting  busi- 
ness now  done  by  our  railroads  yields  no  profit  at  the 
|)rcHent  rates,  when  duo  allowance  is  made  for  fho  in- 
crease of  capital  which  it  requires  for  the  increased 
wear  and  depreciation  of  the  works,  and  for  the  oc 
ciipntion  of  the  track  to  the  ii\jury  of  the  other  busi- 
ness. 

The  reports  of  the  year  1856  show  an  increased  ex- 
pense in  operating  the  roads,  over  that  of  the  preced- 
ing year.  An  examination  of  the  reports  of  a  number 
of  railroads  in  Kew  England  and  elsewhere,  shows,  for 
the  last  live  years,  an  annual  increase  in  their  cost  of 
from  2  to  5  per  cent,  per  annum;  an  increase  in  their 
receipts  of  from  12  to  20  per  cent. ;  and  an  increase  in 
their  expenses  of  from  20  to  40  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Deductions  from  the  reports  of  the  railroads  in  the 
State  of  New  York,  1855,  have  been  made,  showing 
the  comparative  cost  of  construction,  of  maintenance, 
and  of  operating  each  of  the  roads  of  the  State,  and 
have  been  arranged  as  follows : 

The  lotiil  length  of  road  known  to  be  lu  opera- 
tion In  New  York  in  IS.-iS  was 2Ti3|  miles. 

In  addition  to  which  thera  is  of  scconil  track  In 
opertttlon 803       " 

MiikiHK  a  total  liMigtli  of  trsck  in  operation ....  S526t     " 

The  whole  length  of  completed  and  projected 
roadH 4436       " 

The  vapitiil  stock,  as  by  charters,  of  04  roads 

(443(1  miles),  is $114,1112,200  00 

Tlic  amount  of  the  above  siib-^cribcd 84,072,697  00 

Tlic  amount  of  capital  stocl:  paid  in  on  63 

roads  (4406  miles) 00,473,4r.8  B2 

The  amount  of  funded  debt  of  63  roads 0^.230,997  43 

The  amount  of  floating  debt        do 8,S04,$13  43 

The  expenditures  on  the  roads  which  are  completed 
are  as  follows : 

For  Kmding  and  masonry.lO  roads, I623i  miles   $20,742,690  2t 

For  brldRlng  16  roadu,  102.1t  milpx 1,002.424  87 

For  Bn|wr4ructnr«,  21  Yondi,  21001  nillrs 26,737,870  07 

For  grading,  bridging,  and  superatrticturc,  21 

roads,  210«t  miles 08,822,011  21 

For  atutinn  buildings,  engine   bouses  and 

Kliops,  22  roads,  2127*  miles 6,042,750  87 

For  land  damages  aud  fences,  22  roada,  21271 

miles 9,127,8.10  92 

For  loconiotivi'S,  17  roails,  20,^S^  miles f>,748.722  83 

I'or  cars  (of  all  kinds),  19  roads,  2110}  mill's.  6,72(J,243  12 
For  cngimrcring  and  agencies,  23  roads,  2188} 

miles 


3,896,962  66 
115,637,193  73 


Total  vxuondituro  for  construction  and  eiiniu. 
ment,  MiOJ  miles 

Tlie  pjpendllure  for  the  ronstnictlon  and 
equipment  of  28  roads  (1601)  miles),  which 
are  in  progress  and  partly  completed,  in- 
cluding those  which  reported  in  ISWi,  but 
not  in  1S,")6 13,112,461  29 

Tlie  numljcr  of  locomotives  in  use  is (WS 

do.  passenger  and  emigrant  ears lOOS 

do.  freight  and  baggage  cars TStKS 

Tho  miles  run  by  the  passenger  trains       *"'"  """■      of  ro»"l. 

for  tlio  year  was 7,024, 190  on  2407 

Miles  run  by  fivlght  trains  for  the  yeor.      4,808,077  on  2411 

Total  miles  run  by  trains 1 1,892,867  on  2437 

NumberofpttBscngersciuTlediiitbocars  12,309,449  on  2487 
Number  of^  miles  traveled  by  all  the 

passengers 479,026,821  on  243T 

Number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  Ui  the 

cars 2,960,802on  2437 

Number  of  miles,  or  total  movement  of 

frolglit  one  mile 801,T0T,flBl  on  23T0 

6K 


F.xpenaa  of  maintaining  the  roada  on  21  roads, 

S'«9  miles 

Vis. :  chargeable  to  passenger  business, 

1928  miles 

chargeablo  to  freight  business,  1916 
mils* 

Expense  of  repairs  of  macbincry  on  10  roads, 


ixpcnaa  ol 
fl89  mil 


Via. :  chargeable  to  pssscngcr  business, 

2068  miles 

chargeable  to  freight  business,  2U43 
miles 

Cost  of  operating  the  road  on  20  roads,  3191 

milos 

Viz. :    chargeablo  to  passenger  business, 

10  roads,  2074  miles 

chargeable  to  freigiit  business  on  16 
roads,  2066  miles 


^,604,041  9« 

1, 141,260  0« 

9&S,9I)I  OS 

(1,901,4IST4 
833,277  63 
901,461  48 

$6,802,603  68 
2,088,179  T4 
2,615,266  4B 


Recoipts  from  pasaengers  on  19  roads,  21S9 

miles $8.92'2,419  68 

Itcceipts  from  freight  on  19  roads,  2189  miles      8,271,012  86 

Kecelpts  from  other  sources,18  roads,  2171  milos         18'',766  10 

Total  reccipU  on  19  roads,  2189  miles $18,129,igf€ 

raymentsfor  transportation  expenses,  18  roads, 
2171  miles. 


Payments  for  Interest  on  debts  on  21  roads, 

2206  miles 

i'aynients  fori^ividends  on  0  roads,  1388  miles 
Total  payments 


$10,314,414  44 

8,940,360  23 
2,287,416  06 

$10,49:^,1)90  78 


The  average  cost  of  construction  and  c(iuipment  per 
mile  of  road  on  thoso  railroads  which  have  reported 
thcso  items  has  been  as  follows  : 

Grading  and  masonry  on  10  roails,  1623i  milos  . . 
liridging  19      "       l«23t     "       .. 

Hniwrstructnro  21      "      21IMii     "       .. 

Orading,  bridging,  and  superstructure  on  21  roads, 

21061  miles 

8lation  buildings,  engine  houses,  and  shops  on  22 

roads,  21271  miles 

Land  damages  and  fences  on  22  roads,  21271  miles 
Locomotives  17     "      20,'«l     " 

Cars  of  all  kinds  19     "      21101     " 

Kngineering  and  ai^encies       23     "       ilSSl     " 
The  total  average  expenditure  for  coustniclion  and 

eiiulpmcnt  on  '.'&  roads,  •.340J  miles  long,  was 


$12,778  49 

1,171118 

12,699  00 

nfl,4.>>3  49 

2.870  27 
4,290  17 
2,792  38 
3, 186  66 
1,0M79 

49,360  05 


670  ST 
469  48 


22,604  18 


772  80 
208  41 
.146  94 


Tho  nveroge  cost  per  mile  of  a  single  track  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Grading,  masonry,  and  bridges  on  19  roads,  23401 

miles $9, 

.Su|>erBtrurtures  on  21  roads,  2S23  miles 9, 

Grading,  bridges,  and  superstructure  on  21  roads, 

28231  miles 

Station,  engine  houses,  and  shops  on  22  roadf, 

28411  miles 1 

Land  and  fencing  on  22  roads,  'J8441  miles 8 

I'.iigineering  and  agencies  on  23  roads,  29631  miles      1 
Till'  total  average  expenditure  for  construction  and 
e(|uipnient  on  26  roads,  with  8112i  miles  of 
track,  was 30,769  46 

There  Is  one  locomotive  for  every  SJ  miles  of  rond  in 
use.  There  is  one  passenger  or  emigrant  car  for  every 
2  J  miles.  There  is  one  freight  or  baggage  car  forevery 
32-lOOlh  mile.  The  average  mileage  of  the  passengers 
for  each  mile  run  by  tho  train  is  GO.  The  distance 
traveled  by  each  passenger  is  .391  miles  ;  or.  If  wo  ex- 
clude the  Harlem  road,  tho  travel  on  which  is  princi- 
pally in  the  city  of  New  York,  51  miles.  Tho  speed 
(if  the  express  trains,  when  in  motion,  per  hour,  is  3G 
miles.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  for  each  mile 
run  by  tho  trains  is  71.  The  distance  each  ton  of 
freight  was  moved,  107  miles.  The  speed  of  the  freight 
trains  when  in  motion,  per  hour.  Is  Ki  miles.  Tho 
weight  of  the  freight  trains,  exclusive  of  tho  freight,  is 
17.')  tons. 

The  proportions  of  the  tonnugo  of  each  description 
of  freight  carried  on  nineteen  roads,  2228  miles,  are  as 
follows : 

Of  the  product  of  tho  forest.  14  per  ct  of  the  whole  tonnage. 

"  "        animals    .  1.'>1  " 

Vegitable  food 22  "  " 

Other  agricultural  products.     4  "  ^^ 

.Manufactures 12  "  ^^ 

Merchandise 121  " 

'Jnclasslfled  articles 20  " 
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AviBAnaCoiT  or  TNI  MAiNTtxANcii  or  Wat  raa  MiLm  or 

llOAK.* 


Kepalra  of  road-lxxl . 

Iron  used  for  «to 

Kepalnofbulldlngi 

"         fencw  and  gtte* 

Taxea 

Total 


ToUI. 


$816  40 

277  84 

M02 

lUOl 

1U36 

•1128  40 


Ck>r(«i  lo  lli«  Bwi- 

DM*  of 


i«B|«n. 


8S2i 
2T43 
II  72 
04  61 
"i8">604r 


4S51  64 

140  00 

29  16 

TT2 

64  3T 


(4;i<  09 


Atekaoi  Coit  or  Bifaiu  or  MAOiiimimT  v»  Mils  or 


Ktipikin  of  englnoa  . 

"  c»ni 

Tooli 

Oil  and  wa*t« 

Total 


Total. 


*4iT  83 

86188 

86  42 

66  88 


tans  41 


MnKcn. 


Cba^vd  to  th<  BiulnoM  of 

Krolnhl. 

"$101  (IT 

2U6  (',6 

16  48 

28  88 


$287  84 

\V>  20 

18l>tf 

__8Tja_ 

$484  82 


$438  111 


AvKBAoa  CoaT  or   omATiNo  rii  Milb  ktm  bt  Tna 
Tbaimb. 


Atbbaob  Cost  or  opbbatino  pbb  Milb  or  Road. 


(IfUce  pxpciiHcn  and  ulatjoiiur)' 

Afccnl>  and  clerks 

Ijibor,  loading,  and  unloading 
I'oiicni,      watchmen,     and 

■wltchnien 

Wood  and  watfir  station  at* 

tendance 

Conductors,     bagj^go     and  I 

brakemeii ) 

Rnglnenicn  and  firemen 

Kuol,  cost  anil  labor  of  pre-) 

psrlntt ) 

Oil  and  waste  for  euKinea .... 

**  '*  cars 

I.osa  and  damat^e  to  goods) 

and  ba^Kage ) 

Damages  for  injuries  to  perron 

"        to  pmiierty  anil  cattle 

General  siiperinten'dence. 

Contingencies 

Tntlll 


ToUl. 


$80  28 
248  4ft 
213  4!) 

la'i  Tl 

41  80 

2TI  72 

203  (» 

732  00 

80  27 
08  02 

40  4') 

SO  06 

12!W 

(V.  3>i 

408  18 

$2048  66 


(.'harfvil  (0 

ll«M 

Iho  B<Mi. 

l.f 

Vnishl. 
$28  OS 
122  OT 
187  48 

PuMoirora. 
$28  03 
110  31 

100  49 

6188 

28  61 

16  34 

140  89 

122  34 

140  73 

122  01 

396  23 

202  12 

49  88 
,H3fl8 

80  03 

81  41' 

8  74 

40  IM 

30  r4 

871 

MM 

245  18 
$1294  84 

13  ("8 
8  22 

311  l:4 

199  01 
$1212  90 

AvBBAiiX  Coar  nr  M  ai!(tbnamob  or  Wat  pbb  Milb  bun  iir 

TUB  TBAlNi. 


Total. 

CkantMl  to  t 
PaoMngora. 

^0  BuRlnoM  of 
~  rSliht.'  " 

Kepalrs  of  road-bed 

Iron  for           "        .... 
Kepalm  uf  buildings  . . . 

Cost.. 

1075 
4-S7 
115 

o;i9 

2-31 

t'ontl. 

18  80 
3  Ml 
OWl 
0  41 

2-28 

C'aoU. 

18-J3 
0-40 
MB 
0  40 
2  81 

TaxM 

ToUI 

22  03 

211-sJ 

'..8  70 

Atbhauk  t.'OBT  or  UitPAiiin  or  MArnornv  iT.n  Mii.i!  bcm 
UT  TUB  Irainb. 


Toi.l. 

Charsed  lo  tba  Baalnaai  of  j 

PaaaaDgon. 

fralxht. 

Itepaira  of  engines 

fmu. 
8-71 
710 

0  05 

1  IS 

C.ntt. 

7a( 

4S9 
0  64 
097 

CaaU. 
9fl2 

10-92 
0  78 
181 

"          tools 

Oil  and  waste 

Tf.tnl 

17  82     1       18-44 

■     42-.'8 

Atebaoe  Tost  or  MAiN-rexAaoB  or  Wat  pbb  I'ABRr.NOEB 
and  pbb  Tom  Kbeiuiit  oabbiki>  onk  Mii.b. 


1     ToUI. 

Ciiarirwl  to  ti 
Pa«a»|r«™. 

a  Biialnoaa  of 

T~r™iiihi~~ 

Kepalrs  of  roa<)-bed  . . . 

Hllla. 
. .       2  40 

MUla. 
214 

Mllla. 
2  41 

Iron  f(ir           " 

. .      0  82 

fl-r>o 

071 

Kepalrs  of  buildings  . . 

..      0-lfl 

013 

0  18 

fence* 

.         0-06 

008 

0-08 

Taxes 

..      0  34 

031 

1      O-.TT 

Total 

..      8  87 

««•< 

1       3-4I 

*  Many  of  the  roads  do  not  give  complete  n-tums  of  the 
rarious  iu-ius  of  cost  of  uiaintenanrc  of  »  ay,  repaint  of  ma- 
riiincry.  anl  operating.  The  average  cost  uf  eacli  item  is 
niado  up  fi-um  those  roads  only  A-hich  have  reporti'd  that 
Item,  which  will  account  for  the  apparent  dincn'pancics  be- 
tween the  avcragOA  of  the  total  cost  and  the  sum  of  BTcragei 
of  the  coat  of  each  item. 


Total. 


I'kamil  to  tba 
Buainaaa  of 


Offlce  expenses  and  stationery . . . 

Agents  and  clerks 

Lalwr,  liiadlng  and  unloading  . . . 

Woo<l  and  water  station  attend-' 
ance 

Porters,  walehmon,  and  switch- 
men  

Conductors,  baggage  and  brake- 
men  

Knglnemen  and  Bremen 

Ku,)l,  cost  and  labor  of  preparing . 

Oil  and  waste  for  engines 

"  "  cars 

I.osa  and  damages  lo  goods  and) 
baggage ) 

Damages  for  Injuries  to  persons. , 
"        to  property  and  cattle  . 

General  superintendence 

Contingencies  .    

Total 


UaoU. 
102 
4  8i 
3  7-1 

1-27 
8-87 

6  4t 

6  48 
1444 

184 
137 

0  92 

0-09 
026 
1-80 
8-17 
83-48' 


PaaaMjan.,  Wel'slit 


t'lota. 
088 
8-82 
262 

Ccnu. 

1  -;',() 

fl-.'O 
9-48 

189 

l-(;fl 

8-04 

2  94 

4-89 

0-.-2 

464 

18-02 
108 
116 

lf>6B 

1  ■>« 
l-Ofi 

018 

2  08 

0-78 
013 
O-liO 
7-47 

0-38 

o-4:i 

1-4S 
0-04 

03-40 


Avbbaob  Cost  or  lixPAiBS  or  MArniNKBT  pbb  I'abrknueb 
AND  PBB  Ton  or  Kbriuiit  cabbibii  one  .Mile. 


....  1      1  <'l>arn«il  to  tha  HiulDtia  of  i 
'■     1     Panaaian.    |     Kreljht.     1 

Repairs  of  engines 

Millf. 
1-27 
1-09 
0  09 
0-16 

Mill.. 
1-17 
0-78 
0(18 
014 

Mill.. 
133 
1-40 
U-IO 
0-18 

"             t^>olB 

Oil  and  waste 

Total 

2-84 

2-12 

3  117 

Atbbaiib  (oirr  or  opkbatinu   pbb  rASBBNOBB  and  fib 
Ton  oir  Khrioiit  tiABitiKii  onk  Mile. 


Office  expenses  and  stationery  . 

.\genU  and  clerks 

Labor,  losd'.ng  and  unloading  . 

rort<-rs,  watchmen,  and  switch- 
men   

Wood  and  -«atcr  station  attend- 
ance   

Conductors,  baggage  and  brnke- 
mi^n 

Knglnemen  and  fln-incn 

Fuel,  cost  and  labor  of  preparing. 

Oil  and  waste  of  engines 

"         ^     "         cars 

I.osa  and  damage  to  goods  and) 

l>«KK"f?o ) 

Damages  for  injuries  to  persons. . 
'*        to  property  and  (-ftlllc  . 

fieneral  superintenclence 

0)ntlngencieH 

Total 


Total. 


Mill.. 
018 
07i 
087 

0-4S 
0-18 

081 

0  78 
2  08 
0-26 
0-20 

0-18 

0  09 
0(« 
0-18 
0ti6 


Chars.ii  toilia      i 
BuaiiiM.  of        1 

PaMonitani. 
Mill..  ~ 
0-12 
0-86 
0  02 

Frrliil.t.l 
MilV 

017 
OSll 
129 

048 

o-;,9 

0-2.'^. 

014 

0-71 

OUT 

0  08 
l-!2 
0  24 
017 

OSS 

21:) 
fl'j.'i 

0  72 

0-ti8 

0-28 

Oil 
0  02 
0-13 
001 

01,1 
OH! 
0  -'ii 

o-3i; 

SOI 

The  avcrajjo  receipts  per  niilo  of  road  were  : 

1-sssengers $4,074  10 

Freight 3,7Ti;  72 

Other  sources 4'27  2<< 

$8,':7,s  17 
And  the  cipcnses $4,710  14 

From  Ma  wo  sco  tliiit  the  ex])0ii8e9  were  .W  jK-r 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  wliidi  is  Ijclow  the  avenige 
throughout  the  country. 

The  e.xpenscsof  o|icruting  the  roud  wore  .^7  percent, 
of  the  whole  receipts. 

The  averagn  receipts  per  mile  run  by  the  trains  wero 
as  follows : 

From  pasHengers $1  32 

fn-ight  2  02 

otlier  PourccB 1  '>7 

And  of  tlie  expenses $0  97 

The  average  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile  ivere  1  K,  rent". 

IVr  ton  of  fn-ight 2  79     " 

Per  pascenger  or  per  ton 2-::8     '' 

l-'xpenncs 1'38     " 

On  10  roads,  22B2(  nilics  long,  the  number  of 

pa.^ai'ngt'rs  carried,  as  reported,  vhh 12,256,714 

The  actual   iiui»bi>r  of  travelers  was  probably 

about lO.OflO.lW 

Tlie  number  of  inilsr  'raveled  on  same  roads  was  477,OII,4'2'! 


RAI 


1610 


RAI 


CompnruoHoftht  ICetuma  o/ieveralRailroadt, — Kroni 
the  atstiatics  of  the  net  iiicoms  and  Kcnoral  ccc  omy 
of  the  principal  railroad*  In  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts, we  can  elucidate  many  facta  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  railroad  mauaKement.  Among  thesn  may 
1)0  noticed  tlio  following :  Tim  average  number  of  pas- 
tongera  and  the  number  of  tons  of  freight  carried  each 
mile  run  is  the  same;  that  is,  on  an  average  there  are 
daily  curried  an  equal  number  of  passengers  and  freight 
an  vquul  distance  on  the  road.  The  largest  number  of 
passengers  carried  each  mile  run  Is  by  the  Hudson 
Itivor  liailroad,  which  haa  as  a  rival  the  best  naviga- 
ble river  In  the  world.  The  largest  number  of  tons 
curried  per  mile  run  is  by  the  New  York  and  Erie  Kail- 
road,  which  Is  the  principal  through  freight  road  for 
the  products  of  the  West ;  and  this  road  also  shows  the 
largest  net  income  per  mile.  The  ratio  between  the 
total  receipts  per  mile  and  the  not  income  per  milo  is 
far  from  being  constant,  or  the  last  from  being  depend- 
ent on  tlie  first.  There  is,  however,  a  relation  between 
the  net  income  per  mile  of  a  road  and  the  e'xponses  per 
mile ;  that  is,  the  net  income  per  milo  of  a  railroad 
bears  a  very  nearly  constant  ratio  to  an  Inverse  of  the 


expenses  per  mile  run ;  thereby  making  it  evident  that, 
ceteribut  paribut,  the  Interests  of  the  stockholder  are  ad- 
vanced more  by  reducing  the  expenses  per  mile  run, 
than  hy  increasing  the  business  of  the  road.  The  re- 
ceipts for  passengers  or  freight  carried  per  mile  is  given 
by  adding  the  expenses  and  the  net  Income  carried  per 
mile.  It  !a  shown  from  this  comparison  that  on  an 
average  the  net  Income  from  passengers  carried  per 
mile  is  60  per  cent,  of  the  receipts,  or  equal  to  the  ex- 
penses ;  while  the  net  Income  from  freight  Is  only  :i4 
per  cent,  of  the  expenses.  From  this  we  see  that  the 
tarltf  of  freight  should  be  Increased  16  per  cent.,  that 
It  shall  be  In  a  just  proportion  to  the  passenger  tarltf. 

Tlio  tables  also  show  that  the  net  Income  from  pas- 
sengers and  malls  per  mild  run  is  generally  greater  on 
the  Massachuietts  railroads  than  on  the  New  York 
railroads,  and  that  the  net  Income  from  freight  per  ton 
per  nillo  Is  greater  on  the  Now  York  railroads.  Tlio 
general  taritl's  are  not  materially  diflTerent  in  the  two 
States,  but  tlio  expenses  of  freight  are  fully  50  per  cent, 
greater  In  Massachusetts  thon  in  New  York.  The  net 
income  per  mile  is  tlio  greatest  on  the  New  York  and 
Krio  Kailroad,  which  Is  a  freight  road. 


Statibtios  or  tni  Ihcohb  and  Kconomt  or  tiik  prikoivat.  Kailboads  in  Nkw  York  and  MASSAonuSKTTB. 


Compftnlti. 


New  York  Ucnlral 

New  Yurk  and  Krio 

Hudson  lUver 

Harlem 

Ogdenaburg 

IlufiiUo,  Cornlnfc.  and  Now  York 

Watcrtown  and  Rome 

Iluffalo  and  New  York  City 

Itoston  and  Worcester 

WcKtcrn  

Duston  and  Providence 

lloBton  and  I/iwoll 

Old  Clolony  and  Fall  Klvrr 

Kitchburg 

Uoitoii  and  Maine 

Eastern 

Totals  and  avcragR* 


I.«nRth 
In  mTIm. 


582 

464 

144 

1!I3 

110 

100 

97 

92 

69 

155 

65 

28 

87 

68 

83 

93 


2379 


K«r«lpU  from 
Pun«ng«n, 
H>iU,aU. 


$3,438,514 
1,9;:0,309 
l,28:i,841 
605,084 
14-),r80 
07.!:81 
108,181 
137,917 
547,397 
83S,971 
329,150 
lT6,-24'( 
427,137 
U13,754 
560,1135 
473,753 


Hlll,5l4,'.0O 


R«tei|>U  from 

Kralglil. 


$2,479,821 
3,309,500 
404,145 
837,311 
410,144 
K),170 
'222.706 
110,863 
408,4-» 
0-24.U73 
214,694 
207,252 
222,519 
390,885 
297,440 
105,446 


$10,314,419 


ToUl 

K«cel|iU. 

"$5,9llU36' 

5.359,!  59 

1,753  9sfl 

"42,3911 

590,124 

1-.'8,1.'>7 

«-.;0,977 

2M.770 

«52,7:i0 

1,763,144 

54,1, 71)0 

442,49-.' 

imi,«f)fl 

7.11,0:19 

s.')S,;)si 

679,198 


$21,S28,(:4« 


I'ttuentrerd 

oirrittil 

•ach  Milt 

run. 


77 
65 
127 
29 
29 
21 
37 
25 
79 
87 
55 
57 
03 
61 
69 
52 


07 


Tons  of 

rreliibt 

carrlffil  eaott 

.Mlla  run. 


Net  Inromfl 

front  FajHn- 

g«ni,  Malla,  «tc. 


08 
S9 
K> 
.39 
74 
83 
85 
62 
66 
49 
47 
66 
87 
53 
58 
35 


67 


$1,050,862 

1,089,8^9 

465,298 

191,4^0 

20,0S4 

29,645 

79.834 

86,-530 

803  671 

573,740 

194,723 

39,548 

18.>,814 

145  079 

885,083 

204,8.6 

$6j;48,422 


CompanlH. 


Net  Incotne 
from  Krei|[lit 


ToUl 
net  IncoinA. 


ToUl 
Recfllpla 


Net 

Income 


Dile. 


Kallo  of  net  In- 
come to  Recelpte 
from  Paitaongara, 
Malla,  etc. 


Ratio  ot  net 

Income  to 

Rccelpit 

from  Kretffht. 


Nat  Income 

from  Paeaengen, 

Malla,  etc., 

per  Mile  nin. 


New  York  Central 

New  York  and  Erie 

Iludsnn  Kivcr 

Harlem 

( )|;doii8biirg 

Uuflalo,  Corning,  and  New  York 

Watortuwn  and  Rome 

Iluffuli)  and  Now  York  City 

Iloaton  and  Worceitter 

Western 

itoston  and  P^-ovidonco 

Iloston  and  Lowell 

Old  (.'olony  and  I'°all  lUver 

Kitchburg 

Itoston  and  Maine 

Kastcm 

Totals  and  averages 


$1,17!>,042 

1,682,48J 

127,037 

133,218 

144.760 

21,107 

91,385 

16,400 

54,796 

144,'.I5T 

17,562 

79,917 


$J,S.'10.2!I4 

2,72-.',!i51 

5:13,235 

3-24.608 

170,850 

60,762 
171,219 

52,030 
3.'>8,307 
720,703 
2111,285 
119,405 


$10,170 

11,,')73 

12.180 

7,080 

4,!'6J 

1,281 

4  1130 

2,850 

13,809 

ll,39o 

9,879 

15,80;t 

7,407 

10,333 

10.342 

0,2-:8 


,$4803 
5S07 
4119 
2441 
1430 

607 
1705 

400 
51!:4 
4050 

88::i 

4200 


Per  t'cnt. 
-+S 
-6J 
•30 
-82 
-19 
•44 
-48 
-20 
■Ki 
-OS 
-69 
-23 
-44 
■40 
-09 
•02 


Per  Cent. 
•48 
-."SO 

•29 
•39 
•3o 

•8e. 

■41 
•14 
-14 
•16 
■08 
•80 


$3,655,168 


9.-.'U3,l)7:) 


$9,170 


$il808 


-49 


-34 


Centa. 
77 
69 
77 
26 
19 
24 
62 
13 
90 
79 
85 
24 
67 
52 
94 
96 


TO 


Companiei. 

Nat  Income 

from 

Fralirlit  per 

Mlfe  run. 

Kxpenaea  of 
PaHBOiigera, 

Mail.,  eic, 

carrie.l  one 

Mile. 

Net  Income 
from  PaBHcn- 
gen),  Mitila, 
etc.,  oarriuil 
one  Mile. 

Fxnenles 

of  Frcivlit 

Iter  Too 

carried 
one  Mile. 

Centa. 

1-Ii02 

1  ••2911 
18,53 

2  042 
l-.Mll 
1--^00 

1  003 

2  412 
2!MI9 
2-410 
8  807 
2-278 
6.510 
8  979 
8-362 
4165 

Net  Income 
from  Freight 

per  Ton 

carried  one 

Mile. 

Net  Income 

front  Paaaen. 

gaia,  Haili, 

etc.,  per 

Mile  run. 

Net  Income   j 

fmm         1 

Freight  per 

each  Mile 

run. 

New  York  Central 

» Ita. 
99 

1  15 
46 
62 
M 
88 
94 
20 
26 
22 
16 
63 

I'enU. 

1-091 

-9^3 

1-0S5 

1-904 

2811 

1-487 

1-574 

1680 

■923 

-«-.'4 

1-121 

1471 

1-322 

-971 

-618 

1-110 

(;eota. 

1-007 

1070 

-606 

-88 1 

-870 

1-151 

1-4:8 

-5.%3 

1-160 

2  00D 

1-023 

-4-29 

1-068 

-841 

1-362 

t-839 

CenU. 

1-453 

1-280 

-706 

l-.'!34 

-735 

1-150 

1-114 

•339 

-454 

-44;) 

•34l:> 

-972 

Centa. 
77 
69 
77 
26 
19 
24 
62 
13 
90 
75 
23 
24 
67 
52 
94 
90 

♦  CU. 
99 

116 
46 
62 
64 
88 
94 
26 
26 
22 
10 
63 

HarU'in 

IliilTalo,  Corning,  and  New  York. 

Iluffalo  and  Now  York  City 

Itoston  and  Worcester 

Western 

Itoston  and  Providence 

Ilojton  and  Lowell 

Old  Colony  and  Fall  River 

Fitchbnrg 

Iloaton  and  Maine 

&wtcrn 

Totals  and  averages 

66 

1-098 

1.0.\S 

1-880 

-990 

70 

6« 

RAI 


1620 


RAI 


'  ; 

UrMATiowi  or  TIM  R4iiao*M  or  Mamacwuibtti 

rioM 

1840 

TO  181* 

Vun. 

MnbMil 

CMk 

NaaUirfHIhina.                        | 

Talal 
IimMUi 

Total 
pTllUa 

rMMII* 

rnlfkl 
TrJia. 

iL 

TotaL 

fnUm. 

Tr.lJr 

r,^ 

nia. 

nw. 

taM 

M 

««• 

•«T,oM,»rr 

l.43u.TiIt 

T46.54T 

145,708 

■  CM. 
2,839.484       I M 

78 

Cab.    ~ 
81 

1841 

18 

liB 

»il,7W.8«3 

1,78J.U88 

1,181.432 

206,678 

8,177.143 

1  65 

71 

81 

184H 

SI 

781 

4l,B'.)2.«32 

2,U2.4!i6 

1,220,319 
1,248. iHK 

'.'61,772 

3,MH()89 

15(1 

70 

74 

18» 

r 

94.% 

40,1»-.,7M 

2.8811.891 

282,122 

S.»(16.7r« 

151 

76 

TB 

IHAO 

M 

laM 

nu.rB9,4M 

«,«I17«1I 

1,827. i>46 

JHI.lliH 

4.21B.M2B 

151 

74 

78 

IHU 

M 

IMl 

B2.B05.HM8 

9,760,888 

l,4'.'4  2U9 

203,067 

4.aim,870 

160 

76 

74 

MM 

M 

1160 

B3,070,01S 

2.997,022 

1,BN9.590 

199,171 

4.7«5,78a 

144 

TT 

V, 

18B3 

S8 

11S4 

BI,9t4,B0A 

8.l'<a,9B7 

1,71I2,54« 

S4I.38S 

6,,  8(1, 840 

1  62 

82 

IMM 

ST 

tIM 

57,005,408 

8,114,459 

1,902.11.8 

364  447 

5,581,004 

16T 

98 

tit 

lau 

II 

12» 

a<i,US».B»l 

8.115,401 

8,041,884 

ftM.181 

6,I86,41« 

189 

180 

64 

y^ 

' 

RM.lpl.. 

mi,.mmr 

■          .                        1 

rnm 

Tnm 
Miivhas 
•ll4ttM 

llM 

rtl. 

m 

rnm 

■Unit,  At 

Toul. 

Tl 

Of 

■io«l-b«4. 
~$8 18,708 

OfMoUTt 

Pow«r. 

~iii5iri:f!«i' 

Mlfc«lhiM4ui. 
Jl.llMt.6('4 

ToUI. 

76"" 

Natlarui.. 

IMfl 

«ti.ui8,iiin 

'    •l,4«t. 

1119,217 

«8.6l},i 

il,«M,5 

il  945,(i  iT 

1847 

«,»(l»,7M 

'i,'.<06.H4.) 

196,721 

4.964.53)1 

4S0,(»4U 

438,0e>8 

1,434,790 

tl,87'/.4S'i 

1,6!  2.079 

1848 

,849,7>i 

2,:!aB,4iiT 

220,726 

6  4' B  846 

4S4,0<I0 

49S,fift6 

1,76«.iilB 

2,741,604 

9,666.411 

1«4'> 

8,U83,T01 

2,411,507 

V>2,991 

5  741.799 

BT»,480 

B:iO,»49 

l,«7IMIia 

«,81I0,8  8 

2,8501181 

18B0 

8,404,148 

*,tli>8.T*l 

Wfl,637 

6.419.588 

578  6!B 

4H&,76'J 

l,r9B,0l» 

8,112,795 

8,111  a.VM 

18S1 

•.BKMviS 

%0BO,46a 

280,2W 

6.599.5>a 

eBJ.66« 

5J1.I60 

t,  (188.411 

8,338.l'«n 

8,'.  60.071 

18M 

8.IMI.7IIU 

2,Nl»,40;! 

273,801 

6.SSB.51T 

7(>1,701 

694,144 

'i,'2.'vs.2lfl 

8678,410 

8,212,11)1 

1853 

4. 171, 064 

3,830.800 

817,627 

7.977.6  T 

012,856 

T2H.801 

2,074,5-8 

4,:i24  013 

S,0.'iil,M4 

IMM 

4,405.888 

sTta,tN< 

iM6,4ll 

8,606.61 

1,183,076 

1,018,041 

3,1' 1,117 

.\451.('4T 

3.'.'4.'i.2m 

18^B 

4.ltii0.8IT 

8,9(»4.07B 

L46l,B04j 

9,077,52;> 

1,1167,10' 

880,1  N) 

S.n'.'t.  047 

B  6f)0,60O 

3.42li.»'.'fl 

' 

Numlxr  of 

of  1»i.t«n««r         of  rr.liihl  Treloi,    ™''  "•"i'*'  "f 

HH 

IViimh«r«f 

Nnnhar  of 

Tom  or 

NumtM?  of  Tom 

PMMniran 
csrrM  la 

MoirhiucliM 

of  MtraliaadlK 

Tt.lni,  n,.l               n..t  li.rltxiliiii      1    ,,    i?*'"'       ' 

Ymk. 

par  TMit. 

hftulfil  UM 

mill  (IrNvol 

irnl  UranI 

lof  ludlnj  FuMo.  1  MtirhmnliM  mid  1    ". '.''  '!".'"> 

OKi'imL 

tUl^n. 

HUa. 

farrloil  In  th» 

k»uUd  MM  MU*. 

K*n,  hiiulod  u«« 

(irii..l.  h>.M    1  »•"'  "fj""  ««•  1 

(  an 

Mil.. 

OM 

Mil..         1             ""•• 

1840 

tt20 

4,7  i,Sls 

82,024.  SUB 

1,140,266 

89,215,04'.l 

til  44i>,i>37 

71  030,160     !     171,8(;6.837~ 

i84r 

7  95 

6.IMI,S4l 

911,870,187 

1,665,218 

60  8  8.r  3 

7'.',2r8,113 

10S3W.884     '     254.452  040 

1848 

6  01 

6.728.4'.»T 

118,000,749 

1,814.182 

t:4.r.T7,16B 

I07,VS(),014 

119.004  791 

391,418,570 

18«9 

0  32 

8„'«M,SM 

136.000,369 

2,02.\7«T 

06,734  812 

1(1^,141,392 

124  046  927 

!S'S,»'.'1.13l 

1«S0 

6  49 

8,761,372 

147.605,638 

2,188,888 

72,111,962 

Wl,92'.',192 

13n8'.VS()2 

802,75:',«!,B 

ISBl 

020 

9,B10.SBS 

162.916.188 

2,2i->0,IV4e 

70,216,310 

INT(«1.749 

11S.696,D0'J 

2S7,ii07  OM 

1851 

306 

9,810  <««) 

161.694.665 

2,5i!3.1'8I 

77  038.247 

101,740  ir>8 

131.077,460 

810,461, 8'.9 

1V.3 

064 

11.479,232 

18r.,865.7-.T 

3.011,782 

'.6  986S32 

1(.')  14S,(l'»ll 

148  S04.441 

860,1  3,s.  972 

1S54 

6«S 

12.3'«.7i'3 

194,in880J 

.1.767,681 

104.  ns3  043 

122,00:1,281 

171.677,.64 

S;  8,323.67  j 

ises 

6  68 

11,S39,RB0 

1  ls6,160,12T 

3,0«2.tai 

103.676,103 

116,(89,219 

1(;5,«60,746 

88^fi26,127 

gTATralKT  SBOWIVa  T1I»  NOMKIB 

or  UiLiia,  K 

1 

NITBI 

•lit. 

ran. 

nnrr,  Cnar.  avd  Revinob  or  tub  raiBcirAL  Hailboaix  i^  tik 
»  t^Ariia  roE  1860. 

MIlM. 

K<)ui|in 
niotlT«t. 

l-Oil. 

R.vtnoa.         "    1 

Uaftl>. 

Kin. 
Iah«l. 

380 

SO 

118 

I'auiUI 
pa^ln. 

PuiiH.d 
Dalit. 

rioalloi 
UaU. 

Total. 

(•roaa 
Rarainft, 

KlminKi. 

lUlliiiiuro     auit     Olilu, ) 
Main  stem        

880 
80 

lis 

904 

4 
10 

3333 

1!8 
•219 

$10,118,002 

1,060,000 
1,881,6.^'. 

$19,754,940 
1,214  60(1 

$194,043 

95.000 
90,899 

$'23,067,885 

1,67.%  00(1 
0.126.904 

$4,3$6,C59 

444,'2'20 
298,293 

$2,001,172 

'.IM-il 
14(;,s.'3 

lUUlmara     and     Ohlo,l 
WuhliiKton  Branch. .  / 
llellefontaine  and  Indiana 

(  hlcago.Iliirllni^n,  and ) 

tjnlncy ( 

Chlrago  and  Uoek  lalaml. 

210 

210 

9T 

379 

1.476.300 

1,940,000 

982.679 

9,9S7,87!i 

7'a2,6SI 

379,8'2} 

228 

22S 

41 

782 

4.02',t,000 

1,971,00(1 

114.0S6 

0,114.085 

1,416,304 

7n!'.3'.,'i 

Cinrinnati.       llamtlton. 

and  Uaylon  ( 

('leveland.      rnlumbKfl. ) 

and  Cincinnati 

00 

60 

94 

88.' 

9,163,000 

1,011,000 

'«6  441 

8,480,341 

508,271 

'.(U.2'.» 

141 

141 

38 

445 

4,517,090 

08,400 

1 '24. 468 

4,760,878 

1.900,296 

"32,(ifi« 

Clevoland  and  I'itUbnrt;. . 

CloveUnd  and  Toledo 

ruvington  and  1.4>xin^on. 

104 

•221 

98 

IW 

2<i6 

93 

94 

2« 

53' 
•276 

2,SS0.7W 
B.3;3,712 
l,30ii,»O4 

2,7.60.811! 
il,;;70,278 
l.«ll,liOO 

'2''3.679 
S:i6.473 
469,939 

6,924,776 
7,020,408 
ii„1»3,7J3 

5S1  878 
970,471 
264,974 

3(19  519 
61H831 

1S8.6!I4 

I>ela«an',  Lackawanna.) 
and  Wi'alcm / 

111 

111 

80 

2(C7 

3.061,022 

'2,400,000 

1,(03,756 

6,ni.'.,.i:8 

1,203,108 

450,5KI 

(ialena  and  (  hicaKo 

(irecn   llay,  Mllwaukie.) 
and  CliloaRO ( 

260 
40 

'269 

4(1 

62 
6 

1060 
93 

6,411,500 
1,000,000 

2,8.14,330 
000,000 

43S'28S 
10V>,062 

8,714.06s 
1,703,002 

2,316,787 
93!i,9'26 

l,'26S.mj 
I4'2,7ii2 

Hartford  and  New  Haven. 

79 
144 

704 

84 
110 

72 
144 

6'27 

84 
110 

M 
S3 

10 
19 

1452 

18-.I 

342 

2,.^^«,(0« 

8.758,892 
9,671,060 

8S4.167 
1,803.076 

044.000 
S.84'.0(KI 
19,247,000 

862,000 
1,3!10,SOO 

408^  .'163 
2,55t,703 

174.259 
260.479 

3.2(14,00" 
IS.OOU.'iKi 
24,37e.7.'.3 

I,8(;0,41« 
2.9.69,954 

730,704 
1,M2,0SS 
1,632,119 

191,rin8 
418,6.'>4 

'2D1.4(« 
6(1.;,'.M7 
B27.9(J 

«6,07i» 
'2il,74'i 

Illinola  Central 

IndlanapoIlK  and  U«llc- 
fontalix* 

Indlanapolia  and  Cincin- 
nati. / 

I.a  CrnaM)  and  Mllwaukie. 
l.lUle  Miami     

108 
84 
103 
95S 
330 

468 

01 
K4 
|(I3 
166 
.130 

338 

19 

.18 
14 

SI 
74 

9  7 
666 
186 

274 
1622 

1011 

1.087.8.12 
'2,H8I..I'27 
1. 363.765 
4.38(i.,'.60 
0,083.439 

4.082,600 

I,r64,fl0(i 

S2H,(KI0 

r2fl,oo(i 

7,1. "1(1,000 
6.4ii8,0(K! 

8,640,800 

82,181 
103,.'«7 

786',  i  80 
400,488 

2.flS1.0(i:i 

4.(KI-.'.S04 

l.4S-.',7.Vi 

11.480.650 

19,'2 '26,076 

13,1 3.6, 33,'< 

678,l'2li 

34-1,940 

190,089 

2,87s,321 

'2,605,630 

3|n4:'2 

1'.16,'242 

C4.'.'l'.i 

l,30(i,tKlJ 

98(,Sli) 

Macon  and  \Vi'«t«m 

Marietta  and  Cincinnati. . 

.MichlgHii  <'iiitral 

Michigan  S>iutliurn  and) 
Nortlii'm  Indiana ....  J 
Milwaiikifl  and  Mlwiaalppi 
New  Albany  and  Halcni. . . 

New  .Icrarjr  Central 

Near  York  Central 

.New  Viirk  and  Krle 

.New  York  and  Ilarlein  . . . 
New  York  and  New  Haven 
I'anania 

825 

988 
76 

556 

497 

133 
0.' 
471 

w  . 

I2B 
2h8 
.■(4 
B6« 
497 

ir. 

09 

471 

363 

98 

26 
31 

Hi 

208 

36 

•28 

lis 

141 

3.'s<; 

324 

266J 

•293- 

B17 

381 

i764 
.%T-8 

l.S9(l,4;;9 
2,B11,S24 
9.000.000 
24.130.B6l 
10.000,000 
4.217.100 
8,000,000 
4.532,(100 
12,3B6..^25 
«.064,2liT 

9,.147,.')(KI 
4.774.7'22 
3.(NNI.!KNI 
14.7fl3,S97 
24.h:i1,(H10 
6,!l.'.:i,805 
9.21.6,000 
2,46H,0flO 
6,370,(141 
8,N'.'0.liOO 

07,S8:i 

BOil,7l'4 

6J,748 

I,ro4,i'61 

73,010 

I.r43'.('i55 
1,4SO,S97 

4,241  R'28 

7,587  340 

6,059.748 

88, 900. 5' 8 

3.6,91  fi  909 

10,1 '2.8. 700 

B,2,«S,(ll(i 

7.(HIO.0O(l 

19.874,621 

19.626,004 

091.241 

730.407 

8!18.4V:0 

7.773,(l«!l 

fl,;'49.0.'>0 

l,('4i.B93 

t-84.3i  fi 

1.177.476 

3  538,33;i 

4,321,794 

417444 

,-,89.46S 

M.iKi 

3,«T5.2n-2 

3,(H)fi.6;i) 

3'24SI)'i 

3:i(i877 

ei4.877,4J0 

i.8'2;i,'j» 

2,444,433 

I'ennivlvanla  O'ntral 

fhtladelphlaandUeadlnK. 

Terrc  llaul«.  Alton,  and  1 
St.  I.oula  [not  offirialj/ 

908 

908 

.... 

3,'26O,O0O 

4,500,000 

50,000 

7,800,000 

471,(K)0 

RAI 


1621 


BAI 


Railnxvl  to  tht  Parific. — The  propMied  railroail  to  the  1  than  we  now  po««eu,  that  it  is  better  to  gtva  only  the 
I'acillo  involve*  m  many  ((ucitiunii  an  to  feasibility  and  I  stutlstius  that  havo  up  to  this  time  been  obtained,  and 
cost,  requirinK  to  determine  iiiuuh  more  accurate  data  I  abstain  from  arguments  In  favor  of  any  route. 

Bhtitiu  Koims  roB  a  IUil>oao  raoii  rni  Mississippi  na  its  Tiiiiutariis  to  tui  PAniriu  Oobah.— Kaon  im 

KaroBT  or  Tua  HauaarAiT  or  War. 


iWriHiMerBOTte. 


1.  Itniite  ncu  4Ttli  and  4l>lb  paralloU,  from  8t.  Paul  to) 
Vancouver f 

0,  KitflDsloii  tlii^iice  to  ^'eatUo 

i.  Near  thu  4Ut  mid  42<l  psrallols,  via  Houtb  I'ass  <W>in ) 
<;oun<'ll  illuffn  to  lleniola / 

3.  .NuHT  tliu  liStli  and  SVtIi  parallsU,  rram  Wntport  lo) 

Han  I'ruiH  Ihl-u,  by  tbu  Cuo-eb«-ta-pa  sod  T»h-p«. 

obay-|>Ah  I'liiseH ) 

t,  ftme,  fn>ai  Wutpurt  to  Han  KranciKo  bjr  tli*  (loo-) 
che-to-iHtb  and  MaJoilii  I'aSMM / 

4,  Near  tliu  35th  parallel,  rn>i<i  Fort  Hnillh  to  8an  rudm. 
«,  .\asr  thu  UBth  pamllol,  from  t  crt  8nilth  to  Han  Fran-) 

Cisco / 

Ik  Nsar  tlio  KM  parallel,  from  Fulton  to  Han  P»dru 

d,  Fultuii  to  San  Fnuicliieo 


iHitsnn 

In 

Mralfhl 

LIna. 

"UlUn," 

146S 

4S 

1410 

1740 

1740 
13«0 


1400 
1020 


DtatAnr* 

Milw.' 

1H84 

1*1 

2083 

2080 

2200 

1892 

2174 

1018 
2OS0 


■uMgf 

AaMUiud 

DwMUI. 

r~i.'^ 

IS, too 

1,000 
20,120 

49,980 

M.RI4 

48,812 

50,070 

82,784 
4.>,008 


■rilmaM 
Unt. 


l|lliH),781,000 

tO,U0O,IM)O 

11«,090,000 

Ho  groat  that 
roail  U  III)- 
practicable. 

do. 

109,210,265 

lfl!»,210,'itiB 

08.970.000 
011.120.000 


Luili. 

Land. 

MUia. 

MIIm. 

S74 

1430 

lUl 

.... 

682 

1400 

t  020 

1400 

670 

1620 

410 

1476 

044 

1B30 

408 
7B9 

1210 
1260 

toul*. 

MUMoTRoaUalairalad 

UBf  Ik  of  la>«l 
laala  of 

iwninit 
of 

BatwMB 

Mttwin 

BilWN. 

B«iwMn 

DttwMn 

DatwMn 

^atwMU 

>  and  MM  4  and  MOO 

t  anil  MOO 

•  anil  10M 

1  and  fUnO 

1  and  »DH) 

t  anil  10,000 

a<|u>l  Working 

hlKlieal 

KmI. 

rMi. 

KMt. 

KmI. 

fnl. 

K««l, 

KmI 

Knl. 

KmI. 

Uxpaiwvi. 

■•aH. 

Mlln. 

K»«t. 

1 

470 

BJO 

720 

130 

97 

28 

. . 

2207 

0.04I' 

a 

101 

180 

2 

1811 

170 

210 

160 

5S0 

2SB 

270 

107 

20 

2&4i3 

8,373 

3 

B40 

270 

ion 

348 

40il 

170 

00 

IM 

SO 

20 

3125 

1 0,032 1 

ft 

275 

SOS 

V.iO 

148 

725 

284 

110 

ini 

SO 

20 

b:160 

10,0.12t 

4 

SOB 

347 

200 

186 

100 

805 

285 

V5 

•• 

2810 
8187 

7,472 

B 

485 

300 

100 

iio 

503 

00 

.  • . 

2239 

5,717 

d 

700 

410 

160 

205 

»4 

1)0 

... 

2,S34 

L^'i'i 

■  Tunnel  at  elevation  of  6210  feet. 


t  Tuuoel  at  elevation  of  9640  feet. 


ItAUBOADS 

in  nix  I'l 

Nunibar 

of 

Companlaa. 

iiTin  Statb*  im  Jaxvaby,  1868. 

SUIaa. 

Laafth  of  Mnta . 

Vat  of 

Coni'mrtiun  and 

Kquii)m«Dt. 

t'omplated 
Road  artnatl^r 
In  Mch  HUla. 

Hllaaia 

opanadta 

1817. 

Talal. 

Oi«n. 

Maine 

14 
IB 

8 
47 

2 
11 

Milea. 
580 

b:)4 

585 

1,417 

OS 

650 

Mllaa. 
541 
K>9 
621 

1,286 

0!) 

047 

$17.9(a  077 
17,597,708 
20h'JS.9,S 
63.384  31U 
2.t>8(i,512 
24.348,903 

Mllaa. 
474 
lif>4 
tM 

1,215 
101 
5'.  5 

89 

its 

6 

Itliode  Island 

Connecticut 

Total  six  New  Kiiglaud  States 

97 

43 

10 

08 

8 

10 

8,904 

2,898 
021 

3,465 
01 
841 

3,017 

2,700 

629 

2,778 

91 

798 

$14«,806,1«8 

$103  4117.268 

24  825.970 

ir»\  100,609 

1.019,310 

44  ;;57,831 

3,f>9B 

2,731 
f>29 

2,006 
114 
429 

,  ^    .... 

47 

242 

8 

81 

Ne»  York 

Kew  Jeney > 

Maryland 

Total  five  Middle  Atlantic  HUtcs 

Virginia 

139 

19 
5 
9 

14 
4 

7,904 

1,4CB 
700 
074 

1,862 
521 

0,898 

1.321 
676 
748 

1.180 
128 

$309,370,488 

$37,70.%.049 

11,120,480 

17,601.944 

!M.9,'.2,163 

BfiOO.OiK) 

0,406 

l,«i3 
600 
842 

1,187 
128 

S28 
133 
09 

lis 

87 

(jeorgta 

Florid* 

Total  five  Soutlieni  Atlantic  SUtea 

Alabama 

51 

7 
B 

8 
5 
1 
'.I 
9 

b,UJ8 

1,160 
404 
990 

1,505 
140 

1,116 
060 

4,068 

658 
177 
Sii5 
147 
88 
887 
300 

$94,835,032 

$li-..2B3,771 

5,515.009 

11.032,3(12 

B.OOO.OOO 

775.IH)0 

19,850,890 

10.197.414 

4,310 

610 

483 
205 
147 
33 
664 
319 

412 

68 
84 
27 
96 
88 
244 
83 

M  Inisalppi 

Texaa    

Arkansas 

Kentucky 

Total  seven  Southwestern  States 

Ohio 

44 

29 

10 

5 

18 

10 

T 

4 

0,063 

3,298 
1,451 
1,0'iB 
2,010 
1,902 
1,078 
798 

1,438 

2,708 
1,231 
999 
2,016 
718 
2B6 
817 

$07,123,940 

$106,043,328 
28801.270 
.'10.890,858 
86  440,1:91 
19,2  6.842 
9,087,529 
19.140.247 

2,440 

2,792 
l.Sfl2 
004 
2,598 
088 
266 
317 

646 

53       - 

lin 

127 

82 
187 

89 
127 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Illinois 

Wisconsin 

Iowa 

Missouri 

Total  seven  Northwestern  States 

C'ullfoi'nia 

Grand  total 

8.* 

1 
421 

12,226 

28 
36,187 

8,936 
22 

^^96e 

$209, 206,871 

760,000 
$918,146,000 

9,177 

22 
26.9li6 

747 
2205        1 

Piogrtu  o/BaUroads  in  the  United  Statu The  fol- 

lowinf;  table  exhibits  the  aggregate  number  of  miles 
of  railroads  In  the  United  Statea  for  every  year  from 


1838  to  1856  incluaive,  and  also  shows  the  whole  num- 
ber of  miles  of  railroads  in  each  State  for  the  same  pe- 
riod : 


RAI 


1622 


RAI 


I'BOORMr  ot  Railroads  in  tue  (.'nitrd  States, 


SUUll.                |I8S8.IIM>. 

IR40 

1141. 

IMJ. 

ISM. 

1844. 

IS4S. 

IMS. 

1M1. 

I84«. 

1841.1  l«to.  IHSI.I  18M. 

IKM. 

IBM. 

IfltS. 

18M.  1 

Maine    

111. 
1" 

1? 

m. 
12 

m.       tn. 
12       37 

m. 
04 

ni. 
04 

tn. 
04 

3 

ni. 
04 
19 

tn. 
64 

38 

m. 
64 

88 

m. 

87 
134 

Oil 
948 

60 
320 
!58 
li6 
981 

10 
824 
808 
164 
204 
009 

54 
118 

60 

60 

m. 
176 
309 
248 
1095 

Ni 
434 
1070 
231 
981 

16 
824 
80S 
802 
241 
0O9 

54 
113 

00 

66 

ni. 
224 
414 
302 

1145 

60 

640 

1404 
207 

1I8!I 

16 

824 

418 

249 

263 

066 

64 

113 

00 

117 

m. 

283 

403 

80! 

1,153 

00 

570 

1,040 

29(' 

1,820 

10 

866 

648 

24!' 

383 

804 

54 

186 

95 

117 

m. 
894 
682 
427 
1,163 

60 

6v7 

2,128 

290 

1,82(' 

10 
SW 
624 
249 
B99 
&^7 

23 
230 

CB 
117 

82 

■  'l8B 

9li 

474 

7f>B 

290 

50 

tn. 
410 
6(K'. 
481  > 
1,17B 

60 

BIO 

2,410 

860 

1,700 

50 
855 
90<l 
400 
6.';0 
910 

23 
li90 
210 
1911 

80 

'  'sf'O 
160 

2,600 
474 
Of)0 

1.200 
2(iO 

tn. 

4-.".' 

040 

610 

1,2(17 

78 

590 

2,008 

44,s 

2,038 

84 

872 

1,252 

483 

077 

1,002 

2(1 

817 

255 

222 

80 

144 

860 

1!i8 

2,041 

474 

1,4,'IS 

2,135 

270 

8S 

23 

«..     i 
4421 

New  Hampshire. 

0461 

1 

518l 

Massachusetts. . . 
Khode  Island  . . . 
Connecticut  .... 

New  York 

Now  Jersey 

Pennsylvania... 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Nurtli  Carolina. . 

120 

50 

30 

825 

108 

602 

10 

181 

125 

144 

60 

80 

825 

124 

602 

10 

181 

126 

144 

N> 

86 
404 
148 
602 

10 
181 
125 

53 
187 
186 

219 

60 

212 

400 

18t! 

898 

16 

202 

147 

87 

204 

271 

48     4<i6 

BO      B" 

238    23- 

B90i  721 

180    180 

898    89B 

10      10 

2231  2,';8 

223l  228 

87      87 

21M'  204 

823  j  308 

465 
.50 

■-'38 
-'2 

iSli 

893 
10 
2.54 
228 
87 
204 
452 

407 

,'>0 

2:8 

796 

180 

8113 

10 

208 

228 

87 

204 

516 

620 
60 

238 
873 
186 
893 

16 
285 
223 

87 
204 
570 

718 
50 

2;i8 

878 
180 
(140 

10 
824 
270 

87 

2m 

009 
38 
91 
00 
40 

7110 
60 
288 
902 
195 
181 
16 

r,24 

908 
87 
204 
600 
54 
91 
t'lO 
40 

1,2,85 
88 
out 

2,701 
47'i 

2,407 
120 
37S 

1,480 
012 
700 

1,0(12 
2li 
484 
410 
204 
57 
1.S9 
609 
307 

2,809 
roi 

1,S(I7 

2,534 
030 

2: 3 

23 

■;4.476 

.Smth  Carolina  . 

(ieorgia  

Florida 

187 
87 

187 
100 

Alabama 

MlSliilUilppl 

46 

40 

40 

46 
14 
40 

40      46 
14      20 

40 
20 
40 

40 
42 
40 

40 

4-.' 
40 

Louieinna 

Xexas  

40 

t  •  •  • 

40 

40 

40 

40 

Miasuuri 

..  .• 

184 
1'3 
890 
474 
M8 
271 
20 

Kentucky 

Ohio 

22 

25 

28 

28 
36 
18S 

V8,     28 

84|     84 

188    174 

2S 

84 

206 

28 

S4 

238 

28 
84 
238 
80 
22 

28 

129 

27c  1 

30 

22 

28 
274 

18 
'?74 

2!  9 
844 

80 
22 

66 
531 
879 
216 
148 

Michigan 

"70 

270 

Indiana 

42 
22 

86 
22 

Illinois 

22 

22     22 

2V 

22 

California 

....!... 



:::::::: 

Total 

1S4;l  Iil20  2107 

3319 

;«77  4174 

JiilT 

4,51 1 

4870 

5330 

5082,6350 

7;  65^9090  11.681 

r8.218 

18,2C5j21,12S 

From  nil  cxaminution  of  the  above  tabic  it  will  be  '  tlie  year  1805,  being  an  increase  of  8407  miles  for  the 
found  tliat  the  construction  of  railroads  has  nindo  i  year. 

greater  progress  in  185G  than  in  any  previoHS  year.  I  We  add  to  the  last  two  columns  of  lh(>  following  ta- 
The  numlier  of  miles  in  operation  on  the  itlst  of  I)e-  {  ble  the  population  and  ^^vaUh  of  the  several  States,  as 
ccmber,  185C,  is  24,47ti,  against  21,069  at  the  close  of  |  estimated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


MiLiis  or  Kailboad  im  OrEBAitON  on 

THE  31ST   I)E 

OKMOER.   18,56. 

I'nl<ulll(f<W,  IH68r' 

SUIaL 

1»»6. 
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Iowa 
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Territories  and  IJistrict  of  Columbia. 
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21,128 

84,476 

U40T 

26,V64,8I3 

$9,817,011,072 

1,500,(100.000 

$11,817,011,072 

Estimated  lne^J•lUl  of  property  si 

nee  1860    . . . 

The  above  table,  condonse^l,  preients  the  following 
pointr. : 

Miles  opened  In  Are  years  ending  1882 181 

183T 1,281 

1842 2,466 

1847 ■ 1,4:>0 

"             "              "              18M 0.296 

"              "              1857 18,869 

The  greatest  progress  has  boon  made  by  the  einlit 
Western  States ;  next  by  the  Southern  Slates  j  while 
Ihn  Northeastern  States  have  made  but  trilling  addi- 
tions to  their  public  works. 
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40.' 
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4  Middle       "      
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8,406 
5,2!58 
8.200 
T,2I9 

8  Western    "      

Total 

21,l'.'8 

24  470 

3407 

The  .Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has  prepared  a  slatc- 
ment  showing  the  cost  of  railroads  in  the  United  Stales 
in  18.05,  from  which  we  make  the  following  summary. 
Kotunis  not  having  iK-en  received  from  o  n»nil)er  of 
companies,  tlioso  figures  aio  only  npproxliiiative. 
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Caplt»l  paid  In $48S,98«,lt4a 

Kimiled  debt o03,ia7,»73 

Flouting  debt 40,126.1IB8 

Expended  In  1SB5 $770,K>1,877 

Kequlrod  to  finlih  tlio  roads 313,s2U.237 

Total  eBthuatcd  coat 


Miles  tlnished .... 
Milc.4  nnflnUhcd  , 


$1,0W,381.1I4 

1!»,1IB6 
1«,0«.) 


Total  length 30,005 

liccclpto  for  the  year $91,182,083 

According  to  those  figures,  the  average  cost  per  mile 
would  only  amount  to  $30,000,  whereas  experience 
proves  that  $85,000  (a  nearer  the  truth.  j*8suniiirg 
this  estimate,  the  total  cost  of  the  36,000  miles,  when 
finished,  would  amount  to  $1,260,000,000. 

The  average  cost  of  a  portion  of  our  railroad  system 
has  heen  as  follows : 


at  the  end  of  1854,  had  been  made  by  the  countries  of 
Central  and  Western  Kurope,  and  by  the  United  States, 
in  providing  themselves  with  railways. 

Railways. — General  summary  of  the  comparative  ex- 
tent of  railway  open  at  the  closo  of  1854,  in  difl'crcnt 
countries : 


('ustinK. 

Her  Mile. 

30  roads  In  New  York 

$S0,0O0.IK)O 
00.000,000 
{)0,(K)0,000 

$16,314 
41.482 
4.5,01,3 

88     "      "  MaasachUBotts 

12     "      "  the  South  and  West . . 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  mon- 
ey which  has  been  expended  upon  railroads  in  this  coun- 
try has  been  furnished  by  our  own  citizens,  and  the 
rou'ninder  (chiefly  for  bonds)  has  been  obtained  from 
foreign  investments. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  add,  that,  in  reviewing  the 
priigi'css  of  railroads  in  the  United  States,  their  ef- 
fect upon  the  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  their  fu- 
ture prospects,  are  much  beyond  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  originators  of  the  system.  The  number  of  railes 
built  in  the  first  ten  years  of  our  railroad  history,  be- 
ginning in  the  year  1828,  was  1843,  of  which  New  Yorit 
Slate  built  18  percent.  The  number  of  miles  built  in 
the  second  ten  years,  or  from  1838  to  1848,  was  08.'>9, 
of  which  New  York  built  15  per  cent.  From  1818  to 
18.")(>  the  number  built  was  18,794,  of  which  New  York 
built  !)  per  cent.  At  the  present  time  New  Yoi-k  has 
over  U  per  cent  of  the  total  length  of  railroads,  and 
ranks  next  to  Illinois  in  number  of  miles.  Our  rnil- 
rcad  history  has  had  two  eras — the  first  from  1828  to 
1848,  when  there  was  in  the  number  of  miles  built  an 
average  increase  of  268  miles  per  year ;  and  the  second 
from  1848  to  1856,  having  an  average  in  !aso  of  2;t50 
miles  per  year.  In  many  of  the  States  the  develop- 
ment of  the  railroad  system  is  quite  equal  to  the  wants 
of  tlie  peo|ile;  but  in  many  others,  Kentucky  being  the 
mot  nolnble  instance,  it  is  much  less. 

The  cost  of  these  2(i,000  miles  of  railroad  built  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1857  is  estimated  at  |!)20,000,000,  or 
ail  average  of  $35,000  (i(;  ^36,000  per  mile  ;  and,  if  the 
rails  had  been  laid  with  American  iron,  produced  by 
domestic  labor,  it  would  have  been  the  most  produe- 
livo  investment  the  country  ever  made. 

The  Raihoad  Systems  nf  Kurope  and  the  United  States. 
— Among  the  greatest  achievements  are  the  opening  up 
of  new  fields  of  supply,  i  A  the  deeiiening  '•'  o\i\  chan- 
nels of  consumption.  They  have  brought  into  profita- 
ble use  mines,  forests,  quarries,  arable  and  grazing  dis- 
tricts, fisheries,  harbors,  and  rivers,  previously  inacccs- 
sililo. 

Hut  still  greater  even  than  these  achievements  are 
the  advantages  arising  from  tlio  cheap  and  rapid  con- 
vi ynnco  of  pas.nengers  over  long  distances.  Every  en- 
terp.-i  ,0  Is  now  carried  on  with  "crhaps  ten  times  as 
much  dispatch,  and  with  ten  times  less  trouble  than 
forty  years  ago ;  and  the  facility  of  personal  superin- 
tendence is  certainly  twenty  times  greater  than  it  was 
then.  It  is  not  diflicult,  therefore,  to  comprehend  that 
to  accelerate  oven  by  a  few  years  the  completion  in  a 
country  of  nn  extensive  system  of  railways,  is  to  con- 
fer upon  ii  advantages  tho  real  value  of  which  it  is 
impossible  to  represent  in  terms  of  money ;  and  we  shall 
find,  in  tho  considerations  connected  with  this  mode  of 
viewing  the  facts,  a  correction  of  many  prevalent  er- 
rors relative  to  the  cost  of  English  railways. 

Lot  us  see  what  was  tho  comparative  progress  which, 
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It  oppears  by  these  figures  that  tho  only  country 
or  State  possessing  a  greater  extent  of  railway  (com- 
pared with  territoiinl  area)  than  England  aud  AVales 
was  the  State  of  Massachusetts ;  but  tho  area  of  Mas- 
sachusetts is  only  an  eighth  part  the  area  of  England 
and  AVales. 

Ill  Traiice  and  Germany  tho  progress  has  been  less 
than  a  seventh  of  our  own.  Even  in  Belgium,  and 
New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  the  progress  has  been 
barely  a  third  of  ours.  In  Scotland  the  progress  has 
been  twice  as  rapid  as  in  Germany ;  and  if  fair  allow- 
ance bo  made  for  tho  lake  and  mountain  surface  of 
Scotland,  the  progress  in  it  will  exceed  the  progress  of 
Belgium,  and  of  those  Western  States  of  the  Union 
where  railways  are  made  with  a  cheapness  and  facility 
unknown  any  where  else. 

We  may  now  recapitulate  the  conclusions  which 
seem  to  be  established  by  the  facts  and  statements  be- 
fore us,  viz. : 

1.  That  of  the  three  hundred  millions  sterling  actu- 
ally expended  in  railways  to  tho  close  of  18,')5,  in  the 
I'nited  Kingdom,  fully  one  half,  or  one  hundred  and 
tiflv  millions  sterling,  were  expended  during  the  five 
years,  181G,  M7,  MS,  MO,  and  '50,  and  that  of  the  8300 
miles  of  railway  open  and  at  work  at  the  closo  of 
1855,  fully  one  half,  or  4150  miles,  were  completed  and 
brought  into  operation  for  tho  first  time  during  the 
five  years  now  enumerated. 

2.  That  the  consequence  of  so  prodigious  an  outlay 
in  so  small  a  space  of  time  has  1  eon  to  place  the 
Uiiiti'd  Kingdom,  but  especially  England,  so  fur  in 
advance  of  other  countries  in  the  possession  of  an  ex- 
tensive railway  system,  that,  adopting  the  fair  tost  of 
comparing  territorial  area  with  railw  ,  ■  mileage,  En- 
gland has  a  comparative  mileage  three  times  gi-eat- 
cr  than  Belgium,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania,  and 
seven  times  greater  than  Franco  and  Germany. 

3.  That  tho  introduction  on  the  largest  scale  into 
this  country,  and  in  degrees  more  limited  into  other 
countries,  of  a  change  so  extensive,  absolute,  and  tun- 
damcntnl  in  the  means  of  transit,  has  already  led,  and 
in  a  short  time  will  lead  still  fiirthoi-,  to  important 
modifications  in  tlio  conditions  afl'ccling  the  supply  of 
and  Ihedemandforlargeclasscsof  commodities— these 
modifications  tending  generally  to  reductions  of  price, 
as  a  consequence  of  diminished  cost  of  production  or 
reduced  expenses  in  conveyance  to  mor'set. 

4.  That  as  rcjiards  tho  150  millions  sterling  ex- 
pended In  this  country  in  tho  five  years,  :81(i-'">0,  Its 
operation  was  to  give  employment,  during  periods, 
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first,  uf  dear  food  (184r>-'47),  and  second,  of  extreme 
commercial  difficulty  (1847-'l8-'49),  to  a  body  of  ar- 
tisans and  others,  varyiu);  from  npward  of  a  million  to 
half  a  million  of  persons. 

6.  That  on  the  other  hand,  the  calls  by  the  process 
of  which  the  150  millions  were  gradually  raised  from 
the  middle  and  wealthier  classes,  who  were  the  holders 
of  railway  shares,  operated  liiie  an  income  tax,  nearly 
the  whole  amount  of  which  was  provided  by  the  resort 
to  severe  economy,  or  by  additional  exertions  to  pro- 
duce augmented  resources. 

6.  That  the  retrenchments  and  increased  exertions 
of  tlie  contributors  of  calls,  taken  in  the  agj^^rcgate, 
more  than  amnterbalanced  the  consumption  of  tlie 
army  of  laborers  employed  in  railway  works,  and 
also  the  expenditure  for  the  purpose  of  those  works  on 
imported  materials ;  and  hence  that  even  during  the 
five  years,  1846-'50,  of  an  average  annual  expenditure 
of  thirty  millions  sterling,  tlio  balance  of  trado  was,  as 
a  general  result,  constantly  in  our  favor. 

7.  That  during  the  five  j-ears  in  qucftion  the  aver- 
age annual  return  yielded  l>y  the  (say)  '21)0  millions 
actually  expended  in  railway  undertakings  was  less 
than  2  per  cent,  jwr  annum ;  that  beyond  the  failure 
of  annual  return  there  was  a  depreciation  of  market 
price  ciiual  to  about  50  per  cent,  below  par  volue ; 
and  that  while  the  ultimate  recovery  of  the  country, 
with  coniparalivo  case,  from  the  effects  of  so  severe  a 
strain,  abumlantly  indicates  its  resources;  still  the  de- 
pression and  losses  experienced  by  so  largo  a  portion 
of  the  middle  class  during  18l<>-'50,  and  even  later, 
may  be  consiilcred  to  have  l>een,  to  some  extent,  a  cause 
of  the  dullness  of  trade  and  the  low  range  of  jiriees 
which  prevailed  during  the  two  or  three  last  years  of 
the  period. 

8.  That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cessation  after  1850 
of  an  annual  heavy  demand  for  calls,  the  rapiil  in- 
crease of  dividends  on  the  capital  previously  exi)ended, 
the  still  more  rapid  advance  of  the  market  price  of  rail- 
way stock,  and,  more  powerful  still,  the  efl'ect  upon  pro- 
duction and  c(msumption  of  several  thousand  miles  of 
railway  communication,  may  be  regarded  as  explain- 
ing in  some  important  degree  the  comparative  pros- 
perity and  ease  which  have  prevailed  since  1851. 

9.  That  finally,  while  it  is  quite  true  that  the  rail- 
way excitement  of  1841-'I5  was  in  many  respects  ir- 
rational and  di.-igraceful,  and  in  numerous  individual 
cases  the  source  of  crime  and  ruin,  still  it  enabled  this 
coi  ntry  to  pass,  almost  ut  ono  step,  and  by  a  single 
sharp  and  efl'cctual  effort  of  self-denial  on  the  part  of 
the  middle  classes,  intr  ^e  possession  of  the  most  com- 
plete system  of  railwa,.  n  possessed  by  any  country ; 
that  while  these  railways  have  cost  more  to  their  |)ro- 
joctors  than  would  have  been  cxpendeil  by  less  pre- 
cipitate adventurers,  there  is  no  sufficient  reason  tu  be- 
lieve that  the  inordinate  cost  falls  as  a  perpetual  bur- 
den upon  the  frequenters  of  the  lines ;  in  other  words, 
that  the  cost  of  the  lino  and  the  rates  of  toll,  which  can 
alone  attract  customers,  have  no  necessary  or  close  de- 
pendence on  each  other.  And  hence,  that,  eccentric 
and  exceptional  as  may  have  been,  in  maiiy  cases,  the 
eflPorts  of  private  enterprise,  as  displayed  in  the  forma- 
tion nf  railways  ii.  this  country,  no  denial  can  be  given 
to  tlie  broad  and  beneficial  result.  That  to  private 
enterprise  wo  are  indebted  for  being  a  generation  in 
advance  of  (he  rest  of  Kuiope  as  regards  the  new  means 
of  internal  transit. — Tookk'h  llulury  ij"  I'r'.iia. 

Wu  give  a  s'.rrimary  showing  the  nunil>er  of  miles 
•nd  cost  of  the  railroads  of  the  world.  This  summa- 
ry Is  of  later  date  than  the  separate  htatcnienls  given 
before,  and  of  course  shows  an  increase.  There  is  a 
discrepancy  lielween  the  number  of  miles  in  operation 
in  (lermany,  according  to  the  authority  of  Tookc,  and 
the  following.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  railroads  slated  by  Tuoko  as  belonging  to  fier- 
maiiy  should  be  placed  in  the  column  of  FreDob  and 
lielgic  railroads. 


The  following  table  also  exhibits  tho  low  cost  of 
American  railroads  compared  to  those  of  Europe. 

COMPABATIVB   TAIILK   OF    RAII.BOADB   IN    OPEBATION 
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Raisins  (!■>.  liaiains  sea,  ou  pcuaeai  Ger.  Jiiuinen; 
It.  Uve paste;  Port.  J'atnas;  Uusf.Issumj  Sp.  /Wm), 
tho  dried  fruit  of  the  vine.  They  are  produced  from 
various  species  of  vines ;  deriving  their  names  partly 
from  the  place  where  they  grow,  as  8myrnas,  Valen- 
cias,  etc. ;  and  partly  from  tho  species  of  grape  of 
which  they  are  made,  as  nmseatels,  blooms,  sultanas, 
etc.  Th'-ir  quality  appears,  however,  to  depend  more 
on  the  method  of  their  cure  than  on  any  thing  else. 
Tlic  finest  raisins  arc  cured  in  two  methods ;  either  bv 
cutting  the  stalk  uf  the  bunches  half  through,  when  die 
grapes  arc  nearly  ripe,  and  leaving  them  suspeiidgd  un 
the  vine  till  the  watery  part  be  evaporated,  and  the 
sun  dries  and  candies  them  ;  or  by  gathering  the  grapes 
when  they  are  fully  ripe,  and  dipping  them  in  u  ley 
made  of  the  ashes  of  the  bunied  tendrils;  after  wliidi 
they  are  exposed  to  the  sun  to  dry.  Those  cured  in 
the  first  way  are  most  esteemed,  and  are  denoniinutcd 
rui.''ins  of  tho  sun.  The  inferior  sorts  are  very  ol'teu 
dried  in  ovens. — Thomson's  Ditp. 

liuisins  are  imported  in  casks,  barrels,  boxes,  and 
jurs.  The  finest  come  in  jars  and  quarter  boxes  wcifili- 
iiig  aliout  °25  lbs.  Some  of  the  inferior  sorts  are  broiiglit 
to  us  in  mats.  Malaga  raisins  are  in  the  highest  esti- 
nuitiun.  The  muscatels  from  Malaga  fetch  fully  a 
third  more  than  any  otiier  description  of  ruisiii.<i. 

The  value  uf  raisins  imported  into  the  I'liited  8tate8 
for  the  fiscal  year  185G-'57  was  41)37,400,  vi^ : 


Whuiii'e  linpor1«d.                       \       Pottndi. 
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Rake,  to.  The  sea  term  fur  {nclme,  and  applies  to 
the  nin.sts,  stem,  and  stern-post,  etc. ;  Ihe  bowsjiril,  in- 
stead of  raking,  is  said  to«(t-ei'('.  Masts  geiierklly  lalic 
aft,  nnd  in  peculiar  rigs  only  furuard.  'I'lie  ruke  of 
the  mast  has  an  iiifiuence  on  the  sailing  of  the  vessel, 
ami  the  musts  of  some  schooners  rake  excessively. 
The  principal  effect  seems  to  be  to  diiiiiiiish  the  ellLct 
common  to  all  the  sails,  of  depres,sing  (he  ship's  liciul. 
To  nifc  II  sliiji,  is  to  fire  into  her  head  or  stern  in  llic 
direction  of  her  length,  or  along  her  decks,  It  is 
similar  to  what  engineers  term  enliluding. 

Rake  of  a  Ship,  is  all  that  pun  of  her  hull  uhiih 
hangs  over  both  ends  of  her  keel.  That  which  is  I.e- 
fore  is  called  the //rc-n/ic  or  rake  fvnoutJ,  and  that 
part  which  is  at  the  setting  on  of  the  stern-post  is 
called  the  rah-aji  or  aflerwnnl. 

Rangoon,  a  commercial  port  and  town  of  the  Ihir- 
inese  dominions,  aliout  2ti  miles  from  the  sea,  un  tlio 
left  bank  of  tho  eastern  liranch  of  the  Kiver  Iriawailily, 
in  lat.  !«''  42  N.,  long.  1)6-  20'  K.  The  town  uiid 
suburbs  extend  lengthwise  about  unu  niilu  along  tbo 
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bank  of  the  river,  beiog  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile 
in  dcplh;  but  the  houses  are  very  unequally  scattered 
over  this  area.  The  fort,  or  rather  wooden  stockade, 
nliiuh  contains  the  town,  properly  so  called,  is  a  regu- 
lar square  about  14  feet  high,  composed  of  heavy  beams 
of  tcuk  timber.  It  appears,  from  a  census  taken  a 
short  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  war 
in  1824,  that  the  population  was  18,000,  which  prol>a- 
bly  is  not  far  from  its  present  amount,  though  it  has 
been  stated  considerably  higher.  The  foreign  trade  is 
principally  regulated  by  the  treaty  between  Great 
Itritain  and  the  Court  of  Ava,  1826. 

Kangoon  is  the  chief,  and  indeed  almost  the  only 
port  of  foreign  trade  in  the  Burmese  dominions,  which 
extend  from  between  the  15th  and  16tli,  up  to  the  26th 
and  27th  degrees  of  N.  lat.,  and  from  the  Olid  to  the 
Uijlh  degree  of  E.  long.,  containing  un  area  of  about 
184,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of  about 
4,000,000.  Its  situation  is  extremely  convenient  for 
cuninicrcial  purposes,  being  situated  so  near  the  sea, 
and  commanding  the  navigation  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
wlilcit  extends  to  Ava,  the  capital,  a  distance  of  nearly 
MIO  miles.  Bangoon  is  accessible  to  ships  of  even  1200 
tuns  burden;  the  navigation,  although  somewhat  in- 
tricate, being  safe  and  practicable  with  the  assistance 
of  the  ordinary  native  pilots. 

The  town  has  many  advantages  for  ship-building. 
At  neaps  the  tide  rises  and  falls  about  18  feet;  and  at 
springs  from  25  to  SiO  feet.  The  principal  teak  forests 
are,  at  the  same  time,  at  a  comparatively  short  dis- 
tance, and  tliero  is  a  water  conveyance  for  the  timber 
nearly  the  whole  way.  Ship-building  has,  in  fact, 
been  carried  on  at  Kangoon  since  1780,  and  in  the  38 
ynars  before  the  British  captured  it  there  had  been 
I)uilt  111  square-rigged  vessels  of  European  construc- 
tion, the  total  burden  of  which  amounted  to  above 
35,000  tons.  Several  of  these  were  of  from  800  to  1000 
tons.  Under  the  direction  of  European  masters,  the 
Burmese  were  found  to  make  dexterous  and  laborious 
arlisuiis ;  in  this  respect  greatly  surpassing  the  natives 
of  British  Indian  provinces.  There  are  two  considcr- 
aljle  markets,  where  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life, 
according  to  Burmese  usage,  are  cheap  and  abundant : 
these  are  rice,  excellent  tisli,  and  poultry. 

Mimcj/. — Tlie  Burmese  currency  consists,  for  small 
payments,  of  lead ;  for  larger  ones,  of  gold  and  silver, 
but  chiefly  of  the  latter.  There  are  no  coins.  At 
every  payment  the  metal  must  be  weighed,  and  very 
generally  assayed — u  rude  and  very  inconvenient  state 
of  things.  The  weights  used  in  the  weighing  of  money 
are  the  same  as  those  used  on  ordinary  occasions ;  the 
kyat  or  tical,  ami  the  paiktha  or  vis,  being  by  far  the 
most  frequent.  Silver  may  be  considered  us  llie  stand- 
ard, tiuld  is  generally  held  to  Le  about  17  times 
more  valuable  than  silver.  The  weighing  and  assay- 
ing of  the  metals  used  us  currency  gives  employment 
to  a  class  of  persons  as  brokers,  money-changers,  and 
assaycra.  Every  new  assay  costs  the  owner,  if  the 
inelul  bo  silver,  2}  per  cent. — H  pcr  cent,  being  the 
I'stublishcd  commission  of  the  aasayers,  while  1  per 
cunt,  is  lust,  or  supposed  to  be  lost,  in  the  operation. 
If  it  bo  repeated  40  times,  it  follows  that  the  original 
amount  is  wholly  absorbed — a  fact  which  shows  the 
enurmous  waste  of  metal  arising  out  of  this  rude  sub- 
stitute for  coin. 

All  grains,  pulses,  cartain  fruits,  natron,  salt,  and 
lime,  are  bought  and  sold  by  measure :  other  commod- 
ities by  weight.— For  an  account  of  the  weights  and 
measures,  tee  urlicle  Burmah. 

Comimixe. — A  considerable  intercourse  is  carried  on 
between  the  Burmese  and  Chinese  dominions  by  an 
annual  caravan,  of  which  the  merchants  are  all  Chinese. 
Tlie  imports  from  China  consist  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, the  chief  export  from  Burma  lieinf;  cotton  wool, 
Tlie  trade  with  'Dfeign  countries  seawartl  is  carried  on 
with  the  ports  of  Chittagong,  Dacca,  and  Calcutta,  in 
Bengal ;  Madroa  and  Maaulipatam,  on  the  Coronmndel 


coast;  the  Nicobar  Islands,  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal; 
Penang,  in  the  Straits  of  Malacca;  and  occasionally 
with  the  Persian  and  Arabian  Gulfs,  The  largest 
trade  is  with  Calcutta,  owing  to  the  great  consumption 
of  teak  timber  in  the  latter,  and  the  facility  with  which 
she  supplies  the  demand  of  the  Burmese  for  Indian 
and  British  cotton  goods.  The  articles  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  from  Rangoon  are  the  following:  Teak 
wood,  terra  Japonioa,  or  catechu,  stick-lac,  beeswax,  ele- 
phants' teeth,  raw  cotton,  orpimcnt,  commonly  called 
in  India  hurtal,  gold,  silver,  rubies,  sapphires,  and 
horses,  or  rather  the  small,  hardy  pony  of  the  country, 
which  is  much  estcemod,  particularly  at  Madras.  By 
far  the  most  important  of  these  commodities  is  teak 
timber;  the  quantity  of  this  wood  annually  exported 
j  is  said  to  be  equal  to  7500  full-sized  trees,  which  for 
the  most  part  consist  of  what  India  ship-builders  call 
shinbin,  which  are  planks  hewn  out  of  the  log  with  the 
adze  at  an  immense  waste.  The  teak  forests  of  I'egu 
are  by  far  the  most  abundant  in  India.  The  teak  is 
nowhere  to  be  found  in  the  low  alluvial  lands  to  which 
the  tide  reaches,  but  abounds  in  the  high  lands  beyond 
its  influence.  It  seems  to  be  very  generally  dissem- 
inated throughout  the  Burmese  dominions.  In  the 
territory  ceded  to  the  British  in  Martaban,  there  are 
some  line  forests,  the  timber  of  which  is  cut  down  for 
exportation,  and  where  it  is  believed  that  saw-mills 
have  very  recently  been  established  by  some  European 
settlers.  The  most  accessible  and  extensive  forests  of 
teak  in  the  Burmese  dominions  are  in  the  province  of 
Sarawadi,  about  160  miles  to  the  north  of  Kangoon, 
with  which  there  is  a  water  communication.  Tho 
principal  imports  into  Burma  nro  cotton  piece  goods 
from  India  and  Britain,  British  woolens,  iron,  steel, 
quicksilver,  copper,  cordage,  borax,  sulphur,  gunpow- 
der, saltpetre,  fire-arms,  coarse  porcelain,  English  glass- 
ware, opium,  tobacco,  cocoa  and  areca  nuts,  sugar,  and 
spirits.  Of  these  by  far  the  most  important  is  cotton 
piece  goods.  Tho  Burmese  have  few  cotton  manufac- 
tures of  their  own,  and  appear,  from  very  early  times, 
to  have  been  furnished  with  the  principal  part  of  their 
supply  from  the  Curomandel  coast.  To  these  wero 
afterward  added  the  cheaper  fabrics  of  Bengal;  and 
both  are  now,  in  a  great  measure,  superseded  by  Brit- 
ish snanufacturcB,  tho  use  of  which  has  spread  very 
rapidly  since  the  opening  of  the  trade  in  1814. 

Rape,  a  biennial  plant  of  the  turnip  kind  {lirassica 
mipui,  Linn.),  but  with  a  woodj' fusiform  root  scarcely 
fit  to  be  eaten.  It  is  indigenous,  flowers  in  May,  and 
ripens  its  seeds  in  July,  It  is  cultivated  in  many 
parts  of  England,  partly  on  account  of  its  seed,  which 
is  crushed  fur  oil,  and  partly  for  its  leaves  as  food  fur 
sheep.  The  culture  of  rape  for  seed  has  been  much 
olgected  to  by  some,  on  account  of  its  supposed  great 
exhaustion  of  the  land;  liut  Mr.  Loudon  says  that, 
where  the  soil  and  preparation  are  suitable,  the  after- 
culture properly  attended  to,  and  tho  straw  and  oflul, 
instead  of  being  burned,  as  is  the  common  practice, 
converted  to  the  purposes  of  feeding  and  littering  cat- 
tle, it  may,  in  many  instances,  be  tho  most  proper  and 
advantageous  crop  tliat  can  be  employed  by  tho  farmer. 
The  produce,  when  the  plant  succeeds  well,  and  tho 
season  is  favorable  for  securing  the  seed,  amounts  to 
from  40  to  50  bushels  an  acre.  The  need  is  crushed  in 
mills  constructed  for  that  i)ur)iosc. — Louhon's  Kncyc. 
of  Agriculture.     See  On.  and  LiNSKEri. 

Tho  value  of  rapo-secd  and  liemp-sced  oil  imported 
into  tho  United  States  for  tho  fiscal  year  185(i-'57  was 
i|ll,G01,  viz.: 
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Ratans,  or  Cmnes,  the  long  slondcr  shoots  of  a 
prickly  bush  ((htlamui  rotang,  Linn.),  one  of  the  most. 
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naeful  plants  of  the  Malny  peninsula  and  the  Eastern 
islands.  They  are  exported  to  Bengal,  to  Europe,  and, 
above  nil,  to  China,  where  they  arc  consumed  in  Im- 
mriise  quantities.  For  cane  work  they  should  be 
chosen  lon^,  of  a  bright  pale-yellow  color,  well  glazed, 
and  of  a  small  size,  not  brittle,  or  subject  to  break. 
They  are  purchased  by  the  bundle,  which  ought  to  con- 
tain 100  ratans,  having  their  ends  bent  together,  and 
tied  in  the  middle.  In  China  they  are  sold  by  'he 
picul,  which  contains  from  9  to  12  bundles.  Such  as 
are  black  or  dark  colored,  snap  short,  or  from  which 
the  glazing  flies  off  on  their  being  bent,  should  be  re- 
jected. When  stowed  as  dunnage,  they  are  generally 
allowed  to  pass  free  of  freight.— Mli.ni'RN's  Oritntal 
Commerce,  ate.  "The  ratan,"  says  Mr,  Crawfurd,  "is 
the  spontaneous  product  of  all  the  forests  of  the  Archi- 
pelago ;  but  exists  in  great  perfection  in  those  of  the 
islands  of  Uomco,  Sumatra,  and  of  the  Malayan  penin- 
sula. The  finest  are  produced  in  the  country  of  the 
Jialak»  of  Sumatra.  The  wood-cutter  who  is  inclineil 
to  deal  in  this  article  proceeds  into  the  forest  without 
any  other  instrument  than  his/irifan;/ or  cleaver,  and 
cuts  as  much  as  ho  is  able  to  carry  away.  The  mode 
of  performing  the  operation  is  this :  he  makes  a  notch 
in  the  tree  at  the  root  of  which  the  ralan  is  growing, 
and  cutting  the  latter,  strips  off  a  small  portion  of  the 
outer  bark,  and  inserts  the  part  that  is  peeled  Into  the 
notch.  The  ratan  now  being  pulled  through  as  long 
as  it  continues  of  an  equal  size,  is  by  this  o|)eration 
neatly  and  readily  I'r.'cd  from  its  epiiUrmis.  When 
the  wood-cutter  has  obtained  liv  this  means  from  BIX) 
to  4U0  ratans — l>eiug  as  many  as  an  individual  can 
conveniently  carry  in  their  moist  and  undried  slate — 
he  sits  down,  and  ties  them  up  in  bundles  of  lUO,  each 
ratan  being  doubled  before  being  thus  tied  up.  After 
drying,  thoy  are  fit  for  the  market  without  further 
])rcparation.  From  this  account  of  the  small  labor 
cxpen<led  in  bringing  them  to  market,  they  can  be 
sold  at  a  ver}-  cheap  ra':!.  The  Chinese  junks  obtain 
them  in  Morneo  at  the  low  rate  of  5  Spanish  dollars  per 
100  bundles,  or  6  cents  for  each  100  ratans,  or  27  for  iJ. 
The  natives  always  vend  them  by  talc ;  but  the  Euro- 
pean residents  and  the  Chinese  sell  them  by  weight, 
counting  by  piculs.  According  to  their  quantity,  and 
the  relative  state  of  supply  and  demand,  the  European 
merchants  dispose  of  them  at  from  H  to  2^  dollars  the 
picul.  In  China  the  price  is  usually  alwut  8^  dollars 
per  picul,  or  76  per  cent,  above  the  average  prime  cost. 
In  ilengal  they  are  sold  by  tale,  each  bundle  of  alwut 
llK)  ratans  bringing  about  20i(/." — InJian  Archiptlwjo, 
vol.  ill.  p.  42H. 

Ratlines,  small  lines  which  traverse  the  shrouds 
of  a  ship  horly.nnlally,  at  regular  distances,  from  the 
ileck  upward,  forming  a  variety  of  ladilers  whereby  to 
climli  or  to  descend  from  any  of  the  mast-heads. 

Razee,  a  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a  smaller  size. 

Real,  in  the  Spanish  monetary  system,  is  of  two 
sorts  ;  viz.,  a  rtal  ofplaie,  and  a  nal  rellon.  The  for-  I 
mur  is  a  silver  coin,  varying  in  value  from  10  to  12^ 
cents.  —  Sfe  Coins.  A  real  vellon  is  a  money  of  ac- 
count, worth  about  6  cents.  Formerly,  by  authority  I 
of  Congress,  the  value  of  a  real  of  plate  was  put  at  10 
cents,  and  a  real  vellon  of  Spain  at  6  cents. 

RealejO.     The  port  of  Keulejn,  on  the  Pacific,  lat. 
12    iW'  N.,  long.  87'  4'  W.,  to  which  it  is  proposed  to 
bring  the  canul  from  Lake  Leon,  is  said  to  lie  one  of  the 
licst  that  is  any  where  to  lie  met  with.    The  port  of  Re- 
alcjo  consists  chiefly  of  a  salt-water  creek,  into  which 
several  small  .itrcnms  of  water  empty  tliemselves.  The 
entrance  is  protected  by  an  island  aliout  two  miles 
lung,  which  leaves  at  each  end  a  channel  where  ships 
can  enter  the  harlior,  but  extending  opposite  the  main 
land,  forming  the  port  in  such  a  nianuer  as  to  protect  | 
it  enlindy  from  any  wind  that  could  possibly  blow,  and  I 
alM)  entirely  breaking  the  swell  which  enters  the  outer  | 
bay  of  Coucliagua  from  the  ocean.    Tlie  north  entrance  > 
is  about  a  quarter  of  •  mile  wide,  and  that  at  the  south  ' 


of  the  island  rather  narrower,  both  being  entirely  free 
fh)m  rocks  or  hidden  dangers,  and  having  in  no  part 
less  than  five  fathoms  depth  of  water.  At  one  of  these 
openings  vessels  can  at  all  times  enter  with  a  leading 
wind,  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  blow.  The  Inside 
consists  of  a  noble  basin  of  water,  nowhero  less  than 
four  fathoms  deep,  with  a  bottom  of  mud,  where  two 
hundred  ships  of  the  line  might  lie  at  all  times  in  the 
most  perfect  security.  One  of  the  branches  of  the 
creek  extends  inland  to  within  three  leagues  of  the 
Lake  of  Leon  or  Managua.  The  intermediate  countrv 
is  a  gentle  slope,  whdro  undoubtedly  should  enter  one 
of  the  ends  of  the  canal  to  connect  the  Pacific  and  At- 
lantic oceans.  The  ditRculties  to  bo  encountered  ui 
crossing  the  chain  of  hills  between  the  Lake  of  Nicar- 
agua and  San  Juan  del  Sud  would  be  entirely  nvoidiil 
by  bringing  the  canal  through  the  Lake  of  Leon  (con- 
nected as  it  is  with  that  of  Nicaragua  by  a  river  thnt 
might  be  rendered  navigable  at  a  moderate  cost)  Into 
the  above-named  branch  of  the  Realcjo  harbor,  thus 
securing  the  great  advantage  of  an  excellent  liari>flr  nt 
each  end  of  the  canal,  besides  many  others  which  nrc 
certainly  not  to  be  met  with  either  at  Panama,  To- 
hnantepec,  or  any  other  place.  The  town  of  Ronlcjo 
is  about  two  leagues  distant  from  the  part  of  the  en  -k 
where  vessels  lie  ;  but  there  is  sufDcient  depth  for  !<niall 
vessels  to  come  within  a  mile  of  the  town,  and  n  vcrv 
little  labor  would  make  it  accessible  to  large  ship.i; 
but  an  enlightened  government  would  probably  prefer 
moving  the  town  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  reacli, 
where  vessels  lie,  where  there  is  a  site  extremely  n,'i'- 
able  for  the  purpose,  and  where  a  quay  might  easily  l: 
erected  capuMe  of  acconimodatingany  number  of  ^liijis. 
In  the  Mmo  of  the  Spanish  government  several  vcs- 
sels,  some  of  800  to  400  tons,  were  built  ot  Kcalejo, 
where  the  wood  is  very  superior  and  duralilc.  The 
port  of  San  iluan  del  Sud,  to  which  place  it  was  pro- 
|>osed  to  bring  the  canal,  seems  inferior  to  Kcalcjo  In 
most  respects.  The  Gulf  of  Papagayo,  where  tlic  port 
is  situated,  is  very  difficult  to  enter  for  a  sailing  vessel 
for  five  months  in  the  year. — Sfe  Nicakauua  and  P.vx- 

AMA. 

Ream,  r.  quantity  of  paper.  The  ream  of  writing- 
paper  consists  of  twenty  quires,  each  of  twenty-four 
sheets  ;  usually  consisting  of  eighteen  quires  of  twen- 
ty-four sheets  each,  and  the  two  outside  (or  lirolien) 
quires  of  sixteen  to  twenty  sheets  each  ;  but  tlie  ream 
of  printing-paper,  or,  as  It  is  sometimes  called,  the 
priiiler'a  nam,  extends  to  twenty-one  and  a  half  qnln's, 
or  61(1  sheets.     Two  reams  of  paper  make  a  bundle. 

Receipt  is  an  arknowlcdgment  in  writing  of  hav- 
ing received  a  sum  of  money,  or  other  valnnlile  ennsid- 
erntion.  It  is  n  voucher  either  of  an  obligation  or  debt 
discharged,  or  of  one  incurred. 

Reckoning,  in  Aaviyalinn,  the  estimated  place  of 
a  ship,  calculated  from  the  rate  as  determined  liy  the 
log,  and  the  course  as  determined  by  tho  compass,  the 
place  from  which  the  vessel  started  being  known. 
hriid  rtckoning  means  the  same  as  reckoning,  due  al- 
lowance Ix'ing  made  for  drift,  lec-wa;-,  currents,  etc. 

Red  River  is  the  first  large  river  which  enters  tlic 
Mississippi,  8)1  miles  above  its  ninuth,  and  rises  at 
al(ont  Int.  .H4°  N.  In  the  /.hna  F.tUirudn,  or  (ireat 
Staked  Plain.  It  is  formed  by  several  hcail  branehcs, 
and  receives  s<!vernl  trilmlnrles,  tlio  largest  of  whieh 
are  Blue  Kiver  and  False  Washita.  A  greater  part  of 
its  course  is  through  rich  prairies  of  a  red  soil,  which 
colors  tho  woter  of  the  river,  and  hence  the  origin  of 
its  name.  Its  shores  are  covered  with  grass,  and 
alM)und  with  grape-vines,  which  produce  an  o.xoellent 
fruit.  Aliout  one  hundred  miles  above  Nntehltoehcs 
commences  what  is  denominated  the  Roji,  whlih  con- 
sists of  a  swampy  expansion  of  tho  river  to  the  width 
of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  and  hns  a  length  of  sixty  or 
seventy  miles.  Tho  rivar  divides  into  a  great  niimlior 
of  channels,  many  of  which  are  shallow,  and  these 
channels  have  been  obstructed  by  fallen  trees,  brought 
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down  by  floods  from  its  upper  parti.  At  a  great  ex- 
pense, tills  raft  has  been  so  far  removed  by  the  United 
States  govommeut  that  steamboats  pass  through  it. 
Boats  sometimes  pass  the  raft  by  leaving  the  river 
above  it,  in  a  channel  which  flows  out  of  it  into  some 
neighboring  lake,  and  following  the  outlet  of  this  lake 
until  it  joins  the  river  below  the  rafl.  This  raft  has 
boon  a  serious  obstruction,  as  the  river  would  otherwise 
be  navigable  for  steamboats  four  hundred  miles,  and 
the  lands  on  its  borders  are  highly  fertile,  and  desira- 
ble for  cultivation  for  u  great  distance  above  the  raft. 
Below  the  rafc,  and  four  miles  above  Natchitoches,  the 
whole  volume  of  the  river  is  again  united,  but  very 
soon  divides  into  many  channels,  and  Alls  an  immense 
number  of  bayous  and  laker  that  lie  parallel  to  it.  In 
its  lower  parts  the  main  channel  of  the  river  is  narrow- 
er than  above  the  raft. 

Red  8ea,  or  Arabian  OulC  an  inland  sea  be- 
tween Africa  and  Asia  (Arabia),  lat.  12°  40'  to  30°  N., 
long.  32"  30'  to  43°  39'  E.  Length,  northwest  to  south- 
east, upward  of  1400  miles ;  breadth  varies  to  nearly 
200  miles.  At  Its  southern  extremity  it  communicates 
with  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the  strait  Bab-el-Mandeb. 
In  its  northern  part  it  bifurcates  into  the  Gulfs  of  Suez 
and  Akabah,  which  inclose  the  peninsula  of  Sinai. 
Depth  varies ;  average  about  100  fathoms.  It  abounds 
with  island"  and  coral  reefs,  and  is  supposed  by  some 
to  have  derived  its  name  from  the  large  quantities  of 
red  coral  and  pink-colored  fuel  which  it  yields ;  while 
it  is  more  probably  derived  from  the  ancient  Iduma, 
"  Sea  of  Edoni,"  or  "  Ked  Soa."  The  country  almost 
every  where  around  it  is  mountainous.  The  southeast 
monsoon  blows  constantly  for  eight  months  of  the 
year,  and  during  the  remainder  the  northwest  mon- 
soon. From  October  to  May,  when  south  winds  pre- 
vail, thn  water  rises  in  the  northern  part  of  the  sea, 
which  then  attains  an  elevation  much  higher  than  the 
M:diterrancan.  The  navigation  is  difHcult,  owing  to 
sudden  changes  of  wind  and  heavy  gales.  Principal 
ports  are  Mocha,  Hodeida,  Loheia,  Jiddah,  and  Yem- 
bo  on  the  Arabian  side,  and  Suez,  Kosseir,  Suakin, 
and  Massowah  on  tlio  Egyptian,  Nubian,  and  Danakil 
coa.'its. 

Reef,  a  term  in  navigation.  When  there  Is  a  heavy 
gale  of  wind  the  seamen  commonly  roll  up  part  of  the 
sail  below,  that  by  this  means  it  may  become  the  nar- 
rower, and  not  draw  so  much  wind ;  and  this  contract- 
ing or  taking  up  the  sail  they  call  a  reef,  or  reefing  a 
tail;  so  also  when  a  lop-mast  is  sprung,  as  they  call  it, 
that  is,  when  it  is  cracked,  or  almost  broken  In  the  cap, 
tlioy  cut  ofl'  the  lower  piece  thai  was  nearly  broken  off, 
and  setting  the  other  part,  now  much  shorter,  in  the 
step  again,  they  call  it  a  ree/ed  top-matt. 

Regatta,  a  word  used  originally  by  the  Venetians 
to  signify  a  grand  fote  in  which  the  gondoliers  con- 
tested for  superiority  in  rowing  their  gondolas;  but 
the  term  has  been  adopted  into  all  the  modern  lan- 
guages, in  which  it  signifies  a  brilliant  species  of  boat- 
race. 

Registry,  in  Commercial  navigation,  the  registra- 
tion or  enrollment  of  ships  at  the  custom-house,  so  as 
to  entitle  them  to  bo  classed  among,  and  to  ci\joy  the 
privileges  of  national  ships.— See  Siiifh. 

The  United  States  have  imitated  the  policy  of  other 
commercial  nations  In  conferring  peculiar  privileges 
upon  American-built  ships,  and  owned  by  citizens. 
The  cbject  of  the  RegistP'-  Act '  j  to  encourage  our  own 
trade,  navigation,  and  ship-building,  by  granting  un- 
Udual  and  exclusive  privileges  of  trade  to  the  flag  of 
the  United  States,  and  by  prohibiting  the  communica- 
tion of  those  Immunities  to  the  shipping  and  mariners 
of  other  countries.  The  provisions  are  well  calculated 
to  prevent  the  commission  of  fraud  upon  individuals, 
as  well  as  to  advance  the  national  policy.  The  regis- 
try of  vessels  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  memoran- 
dums of  the  transfers,  add  great  security  to  title,  and 
bring  the  existing  state  of  our  navigation  and  marine 


under  the  view  of  the  general  government.  By  these 
regulations  the  title  can  be  correctly  traced  back  to  its 
origin.  The  acts  of  Congress  of  81st  of  December, 
1792,  and  18th  February,  1793,  constitute  the  basis  of 
the  regulations  in  this  country  for  the  foreign  and 
coasting  rade,  and  for  the  fisheries  of  the  United 
States ;  and  they  correspond  viry  nearly  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  British  statutes  in  the  reign  of  George  III. 
These  acts  relate  to  all  ships  employed  at  sea,  which 
may  be  divided  into  five  classes :  1.  Ships  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  employed  in  foreign  trade,  which  are  entitled 
to  be  registered.  2.  Ships  of  the  United  Stotes  em- 
ployed in  the  coasting  trade  or  fisheries,  which  are  en- 
titled to  be  enrolled  and  licewed.  3.  Ships  built  out 
of  the  United  States,  but  bwned  by  citizens,  which  are 
entitled  to  a  ctrtijicate  of  ownership!  but  if  wrecked  in 
the  United  States  and  repaired  to  the  extent  of  three- 
quarters  of  their  value,  they  may  bo  registered.  4. 
Ships  built  In  the  United  States,  but  owned  wholly  or 
partly  by  foreigners,  which  are  entitled  to  be  recorded. 
5.  Ships  built  out  of  the  United  States,  and  owned  by 
foreigners,  which  are  considered  alien  vessels  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes. — See  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  iil. 

Vessels  actually  registered,  and  vessels  duly  quali- 
fied for  carrj-ing  on  the  coasting  trade  and  fisheries,  or 
one  of  them,  are  alone  denominated  and  deemed  ships 
or  vessels  of  the  United  States,  entitled  to  the  benefits 
and  privileges  appertaining  to  such  vessels;  and  they 
continue  to  enjoy  the  same  no  longer  than  they  con- 
tinue to  be  wholly  owned  and  commanded  by  a  citizen 
or  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Vessels  built  within 
the  United  States,  and  vessels  captured  by  citizens  in 
war,  and  condemned  as  prizes,  or  seized  and  condemned 
for  a  breach  of  revenue  laws,  and  wholly  belonging  to 
citizens,  may  be  registered.  No  citizen  who  usually 
resides  in  a  foreign  country  can,  during  such  residence, 
entitle  himself  to  have  registered  a  ship  owned  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  him,  unless  he  be  a  consul,  or  an  agent 
or  partner  in  some  house  of  trade  or  partnership,  con- 
sisting of  citizens  actually  carrying  on  trade  with  tho 
United  States.  An  American  vessel,  transferred  by 
parol  while  at  sea  to  an  American  citizen,  and  resold 
to  her  original  owners  on  her  return  to  port,  docs  not 
lose  her  privileges  as  an  American  vessel. 

If  one  of  two  partners  obtain  a  registry  of  a  vessel 
by  swearing  that  he  and  his  partner,  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  are  the  owners,  when  in  fact  his  partner  is  dom- 
iciliated abroad,  tho  vessel  is  liable  to  forfeiture. 

No  ships  can  be  registered,  or  if  registered,  can  bo 
entitled  to  the  benefit  thereof,  if  owned,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  a  naturalized  citizen,  residing  for  more  than 
one  yeor  in  the  country  fVom  which  he  originated,  or 
for  more  than  two  years  in  any  foreign  country,  unless 
he  is  a  consul  or  public  agent.  But  such  ships  may 
be  registered  ar  iw  on  a  bona  Jidn  sale  to  any  citizen 
resident  within  the  United  States. 

No  registered  ship,  which  has  been  seized  or  cap- 
tured and  condemned  by  a  foreign  power,  can  bu  reg- 
istered anew,  except  regained  by  the  original  owner  at 
the  time  of  capture  or  seizure,  or  by  his  executors  or 
administrators ;  but  such  a  ship  is  deemed  a  foreign 
vessel,  though  purchased  or  owned  by  any  other  citi- 
zen. Ships  entitled  to  be  recorded  and  entitled  to  tho 
benefits  o{ recorded  chips  In  tho  United  States  aro  ships 
built  in  the  United  States,  ond  belonging  wholly  or  in 
part  to  foreigners.  Vessels  entitled  to  be  enrolled  are 
vessels  of  twenty  tons  or  upward,  possessing  the  same 
qualifications  and  requisites  as  are  made  necessary  for 
registering  ships,  t.  e.,  they  must  bo  built  within  the 
United  States,  and  be  owned  wholly  by  citizens.  If 
under  twenty  tons,  they  ai-e  entitled  to  a  license.  No 
ships,  unless  enrolled  and  licensed,  are  deemed  entitled 
to  the  privileges  of  American  vessels  employed  in  the 
coasting  trade  or  fisheries ;  and  if  any  not  enrolled  or 
licensed  be  found  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or  fish- 
eries, having  on  board  any  foreign  articles  or  distilled 
spirits  other  than  sea  stores,  they  are  subject  to  (brfelt- 
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nre,  anleaa  the  vMBel  be  at  im  at  the  expiration  of  tlie 
tiniQ  for  which  the  licenw  was  granted ;  in  which  case 
the  forfeitiiro  is  not  incurred,  provided  the  master  prove 
the  fact,  and  deliver  bis  license  to  the  collector  of  the 
district  in  which  be  shall  first  arrive,  within  forty-eight 
hours  after  his  arrival. 

In  the  United  States  no  vessels  are  required  to  be 
registered.  But  to  entitle  them  to  the  i>rivilegcs  of 
the  United  States  they  must  be  registered;  otherwise 
they  are  deemed  alien  ships.  As  is  before  stated,  ves- 
sels engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  or  flsheries  are  liable 
to  forfeiture  if  they  have  foreign  goods  on  board,  unless 
they  are  enrolled  or  licensed. — Ulunt's  SMpmtutert' 
Auiitant. 

It  is  further  provided  by  the  act  of  March  2, 1797, 
that  whenever  any  vessel  is  transferred  by  proctn  of 
late,  and  the  register,  or  certificate  of  enrollment  or  li- 
cense, is  retained  by  the  former  owner,  a  new  one  may 
be  obtained  upon  the  usual  terms,  without  the  return 
of  the  outstanding  paper.  Vessels  captured  and  con- 
demned by  a  foreign  power,  or  by  sale  to  a  foreigiicr, 
whereby  there  Iwcomcs  an  actual  divestnre  of  the  title 
of  the  American  citizen,  are  to  be  considered  as  foreign 
vessels,  and  not  entitled  to  a  new  register,  even  thougli 
they  should  nfterwarU  become  American  property,  un- 
less the  former  owner  regain  his  title,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise,  and  then  the  law  allows  of  the  i-estoration 
of  her  American  character  by  a  sort  ot  jut  potUiminii. 
Every  registered  or  unregistered  vessel  owned  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  going  to  a  foreign 
country,  and  an  unregistered  vessel,  sailing  with  a  sea- 
letter,  is  entitled  to  a  passport,  to  l>e  furnished  by  the 
collector  of  the  district.  But  no  sea-letter,  certifying 
any  vessel  to  Im  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  can  bo  issued,  except  to  ships  duly  registered, 
or  enrolled  and  licensed,  or  to  vessels  wholly  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  furnished  with  or  en- 
titled to  sea-letters,  or  other  custom-house  documents. 

The  Euglish  registry  acts  of  2t>  Geo.  III.  and  84 
Geo.  III.  c.  68,  required  the  certificate  of  registry  to  be 
truly  recited  at  length  in  every  bill  of  sale  of  a  British 
ship  to  a  British  subject;  otherwise  such  bill  of  sale 
was  declared  to  be  utterly  null  and  void,  to  all  intents 
and  |>urposcg;  and  this  %vas  held  to  bo  necessary,  even 
though  the  ship  was  at  sea  at  the  time,  and  the  vendee 
took  the  grand  bill  of  sale  and  possession  of  the  ship 
immediately  on  her  arrival  in  port.  The  laws  of  the 
United  States  do  not  go  to  that  rigorous  extent ;  and 
the  only  consequence  of  a  transfer  without  a  writing 
containing  a  recital  at  length  of  the  certificate  of  regis- 
try is,  that  the  vessel  can  not  lie  registered  anew,  and 
she  loses  her  privilege  as  an  American  vessel,  and  be- 
comes subject  to  the  disabilities  incident  to  vessels 
not  registered,  enrolled,  or  licensed  as  the  statute  pre- 
scribes. But  where  an  American  registered  vessel  was 
in  part  sold,  by  parol,  while  at  in,  to  an  American 
citizen,  and  again  resold,  by  parol,  to  her  original  own- 
er on  her  return  into  port  and  before  entry,  that  trans- 
action was  held  not  to  deprive  the  vessel  of  her  Amer- 
ican privileges,  or  subject  her  to  foreign  duties,  for  in 
that  cose  no  new  register  was  requisite.  It  would 
have  been,  except  in  date,  a  duplicate  of  the  old  one, 
and  perfectly  useless. 

If  a  ship  bo  owned  by  American  citizens,  and  be  not 
documented  according  to  the  provisions  of  he  registry 
acts,  it  is  not  liable  to  any  forfeitures  or  disabilities 
which  are  not  specially  prescrilMsd.  The  want  of  a 
register  is  not  a  ground  of  forfeiture,  but  the  cause  only 
of  loss  of  American  privileges.  Every  vessel,  wherev- 
cr  built,  and  owned  by  an  American  citizen,  is  entitled 
to  a  custom-house  document  for  protection,  termed  a 
passport,  under  tlio  act  of  Juno  1,  170<>;  for  It  applies 
to  "  every  ship  or  voaset  of  tho  United  States  going  to 
•.•y  foreign  country."  As  our  registry  acts  do  not  dc- 
cl  ',ro  void  the  hU  or  transfer,  and  every  contract  or 
•f,reeinent  for  transfer  of  property  in  any  ship,  without 
an  instrument  in  writing,  reciting  at  Urge  the  certifi- 


cate of  registry ;  and  as  they  have  not  prescribed  any 
precise  form  of  indorsement  on  the  ccrtifioate  of  regis- 
try,  and  rendered  it  indispensable  in  every  sale,  as  was 
the  case  under  the  British  statutes  of  2G  Geo.  Ill,  c. 
60,  and  84  Geo.  III.  c.  68,  we  are  happily  relieved  from 
many  embarrassing  questions  which  have  arisen  in  the 
English  courts  relative  to  the  sale  and  mortgage  of 
ships. 

There  have  been  great  difHcuIty  and  some  alterna- 
tion of  opinion  in  the  English  courts  in  the  endeavor 
to  reconcile  the  strict  and  positive  provisions  of  tlio 
statute  with  tho  principles  of  equity,  and  the  good  taith 
and  intention  of  the  contracting  parties.  It  has  even 
been  a  question  of  much  discussion  whether  tho  stat- 
utes of  26  and  84  Geo.  III.  had  not  destroyed  the  com- 
mon-law right  of  conveying  a  ship  by  way  of  mortgage 
V\ke  other  personal  property ;  and  whether  tho  mort- 
gagee had  not  a  complete  title  beyond  the  power  of  re- 
demption after  the  transfer  of  the  legal  title  according 
to  the  prescribed  form  of  the  indorsement  on  tho  cer- 
tificate tf  registry.  The  language,  in  many  of  tlie 
cases,  was  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  that  there  could 
be  no  equitable  ownership  of  a  ship  distinct  from  tlic 
legal  title,  and  that  upon  a  transfer  under  the  forms  of 
the  registry  acts  the  ship  becomes  the  absolute  property 
of  the  intended  mortgagee,  and  that  the  terms  and  tlie 
policy  of  the  registry  acts  were  incompatible  with  the 
existence  of  any  equity  of  redemption.  But  tliose 
opinions  or  dicta  have  been  met  by  a  series  of  adjudi- 
cations which  assume  the  laws  to  be  otherwise,  and 
that  tho  registry  acts  related  only  to  transactions  be- 
tween vendor  and  vendee,  and  to  cases  of  real  onvmr- 
ship ;  and  that  an  equitable  interest  in  a  ship  might 
exist  by  operation  of  law,  and  by  the  contract  of  the 
parties,  distinct  from  the  legal  estate ;  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  positive  and  absolute  terms  of  the 
indorsement  upon  the  certificate  of  register,  a  mortgage 
of  a  ship  is  good  and  valid,  according  to  the  law  a>  it 
existed  before  the  registry  acts,  provided  the  requisites 
of  the  statutes  lie  complied  with.  The  opinion  of  Sir 
Thomas  Plumer,  in  Thompson  vs.  Snuth,  contained  a 
very  clear  and  masterly  vindication  of  the  validilr  of 
the  mortgage  of  a  ship  consistently  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  tho  forms  of  the  registry  acts.  He  cflectually 
put  to  flight  the  alarming  proposition  that,  Biaee  the 
registry  acts,  tliere  could  be  no  valid  mortgage  of  a 
ship;  and  he  insisted  that  the  defeasance  annexed  to 
the  bill  of  sale  ought  to  be  fully  indorsed  as  part  of  the 
instrument  on  the  certificate  of  registry,  if  the  fliip  be 
mortgaged  in  port ;  or,  i'  mortgaged  while  at  sea,  a 
copy  of  the  whole  transmitted  to  the  custom-house; 
and  that  though  the  defeasance  should  not  be  noticed 
in  any  of  tlic  forms  adhered  to  at  the  ofiice  of  tho  ens- 
toms,  and  the  instrument  should  be  registered  as  ,in 
absolute  bill  of  sale,  the  mortgager's  right  of  redemp- 
tion would  not  BuflTer  by  tho  omission.  But  as  no  such 
questions  can  (lossibly  arise  under  the  registry  acts  of 
Congress,  thc^e  discussions  in  tho  English  courla  are 
noticed  only  as  a  curious  branch  of  the  Eiigliiih  juris- 
prudence on  this  subject. 

The  registry  is  not  a  document  required  by  the  law 
of  nations  as  expressive  of  a  ship's  national  character. 
The  registry  acts  arc  to  be  considered  os  forms  of  local 
or  municipal  institutions  for  purposes  of  public  policy. 
They  are  imperative  only  upon  the  voluntary  transfer 
of  parties,  and  do  not  apply  to  transfers  by  act  or  oper- 
ation of  law.  They  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Knglaod 
and  to  tho  United  States,  whose  maritinio  and  naviga- 
tion system  is  formed  upon  the  mo-Iel  of  that  of  Great 
Britain.  But  by  various  French  orainanoes,  lietween 
1681  and  the  era  of  tho  new  code,  it  was  requisite  that  all 
vessels,  in  order  to  be  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  French 
vessels,  should  be  built  in  France,  under  some  necessary 
exceptions,  and  should  be  owned  exclusively  liy  French- 
men, and  foreigners  were  prohibited  from  navigating 
under  the  French  fiog;  and  a  Frenchman  forfeited  hij 
privileges  as  such  owner  by  marrying  a  foreign  wife, 
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or  residing  abroad,  unless  in  connection  with  a  French 
house.  The  regiiter  is  not  of  itself  evidence  of  prop- 
erty, unless  it  be  confirmed  by  some  auxiliary  circum- 
stance to  show  that  it  was  made  by  the  authority  or 
assent  of  tlie  person  named  in  it,  and  who  is  sought  to 
bo  charged  as  owner.  Without  prcof  to  conii'.'ct  the 
party  with  the  register  as  being  his  direct  or  adopted 
act,  the  register  has  been  held  not  to  be  even  prima 
facie  evidence  to  charge  »  person  as  owner ;  and  even 
then  it  is  not  conclusive  evidence  of  ownership.  The 
csfcs  of  the  Mohawk  Iniuranct  Company  vs.  Eeltford, 
decided  in  the  New  Yoric  Court  of  Common  Pleas  in 
1828,  and  Ring  vs.  Franklin,  in  tlie  Superior  Court  ff 
that  city  in  1H2U,  went  upon  the  same  ground  that  the 
register,  standing  in  the  name  of  a  person,  did  not  de- 
termine tlie  ownership  of  a  vessel,  though  it  might, 
perliaps,  be  preiuniptivo  evidence  in  the  llrst  instance. 
An  equitable  title  in  on«  person  might  legally  exist 
coiisistcniW  with  the  documc  .tiary  title  at  the  custom- 
house in  another. — Kent's  Comm,,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.  See 
articles  Tosnaok,  Shippwo,  etc. 

ReUevtugTaokles.  Temporary  tackles  attached 
to  the  end  of  the  tiller  in  bad  weather  to  assist  tho 
helmsman,  and  in  case  of  accident  happening  to  tiic 
tiller  ropes.  They  are  also  strong  tackles  from  tho 
wharf  to  which  the  ship  is  hove  down,  passed  under 
her  bottom  and  attached  to  the  opposite  side,  to  assist 
in  righting  her  afterward,  as  well  as  to  prevent  her 
from  oversetting  entirely. 

Report.  In  Commercial  navigation,  a  paper  de- 
livered by  the  masters  of  all  ships  arriving  from  parts 
beyond  seas  to  tho  custoni-liouse,  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  cargo  on  board,  etc. 

RepoUBse,  or  Cbasing.  The  repoutai  work  of 
French  silver-smiths,  which  is  equivalent  to  chasing,  is 
a  very  remarkable  mode  of  decorating  gold  and  silver 
plate.  It  is  effbctcd  entirely  by  the  hammer.  Tho 
workman  has  a  plain  flat  sheet  of  silver  to  work  upon, 
and  before  him  is  a  carefully  executed  wax  model  of 
the  article  to  be  produced ;  tho  silver  plato  rests  upon 
a  soft  bed  of  pitch  or  other  composition,  and  with  a 
small  hs'.nmer  the  workman  produces  indentations  over 
tlic  si'.ifaco  corresponding  with  the  device  to  bo  pro 
(luced.  A  small  steel  punch  is  employed  occasionally ; 
and  if  any  of  the  indontations  are  carried  too  far,  tho 
plate  is  reversed,  and  a  little  counter-hammering  ap- 
plied. Many  of  tho  shields,  salvers,  dishes,  and  other 
articles  in  the  Great  Exhibition,  displayed  fine  ex- 
amples of  this  kind  of  work ;  and  there  was  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  Queen  Elizabutli  produced  almost  en- 
tirely by  this  remarkable  process. 

Reprisals.  Where  the  people  of  ono  nation  have 
unlawfully  seized  and  detained  property  belonging  to 
another  state,  the  subjects  of  tlie  latter  are  authorized, 
by  tho  law  of  nations,  to  indemnify  themselves  by 
seizing  the  property  of  the  subjects  of  the  state  aggress- 
ing. This  is  termed  making  reprisals;  and  commis- 
sions to  this  effect  are  issued  from  the  Admiralty. — 

See  PllIVATEKHS. 

Resin  (Gr.^cTji^;  ft-om  ^f w, //fo«>).  A  proximate 
principle  common  in  tho  vcgetablo  kingdom,  the  ulti- 
mate compoi  ants  of  which  are  carbon,  oxygen,  and  hy- 
drogen, Theroaremany  varieties  of  resin.  Theirgcncr- 
al  charocters  are  fusibility  and  inflammability ;  solubil- 
ity in  alcohol,  insolubility  in  water.  They  are  general- 
ly separable  into  two  distinct  portions  by  tho  action  of 
cold  and  of  hot  alcohol.  Thuy  aro  valuable  as  ingredi- 
ents in  varnishes,  and  several  of  tlicin  aro  used  in  iiiedi- 
cine.  They  aro  often  naturally  blended  witli  modifica- 
tions of  gum,  in  which  case  thoy  constituto  the  series  of 
gum  resins.  Tho  specific  gravity  of  tho  resins  varies  be- 
tween  10  and  Vi.  They  become  negatively  electric  by 
friction.  The  commonest  resin  in  use,  usually  called 
rosin,  is  obtained  by  distilling  turpentine :  tho  volatile 
oil  passes  over,  and  tho  resin  remains  in  the  still. — iSee 
Gums  and  Oils. 

Respondentia,  in  Commtrcial  hio,  tigm&ea  the 


hypothecation  of  the  cargo  of  a  ship,  on  conditioiu 
similar  to  those  upon  which  the  ship  and  freight  may 
lie  pledged — the  latter  being  called  a  bottomry  bond. 
The  security  of  the  cargo  may, indeed,  fie  given  by  the 
master  of  the  vessel,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  ship  and 
freight,  should  the  last  two  be  deemed  sufflcient  secu- 
Hty  by  the  lender  of  the  money;  but,  notwithstanding 
ihe  cargo  may  in  this  case  form  the  principal  part  of 
the  security,  still  such  loan  will  be  commonly  said  to 
be  t>ottomry,  but  is  more  strictly  on  bottomry  and  re- 
spondentia.    The  right  which  a  master  possesses  of 
thus  pledging  the  cargo  is  undoubted,  and  is  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  power  which  is  invested  in  him  of 
disposing  of  part  of  the  cargo  in  case  of  extreme  neces- 
t,ity,  and  which  is  to  be  exercised  by  him  for  tho  bene- 
fit, to  the  best  of  Ids  judgment,  of  all  concerned.     Tho 
muster  of  the  ship  is  not,  however,  justified  iu  selling 
the  whole  of  the  cargo,  for  ihat  would  defeat  the  ob- 
ject of  the  voyage  which  the  repairs  are  intended  to 
carry  into  effect ;  nor  is  ho  permitted  to  hypothecate 
the  cargo  without  tho  ship,  or  without  the  ship  and 
freight,    A  bottomry  bond  may  include  a  respondentia 
bond,  or  they  may  be  given  separately.     Generally  all 
laws  applicable  to  respondentia  aro  equally  so  upon 
bottomry,  but  the  reverse  is  not  in  all  countries  the 
case.  By  custom,  the  holder  of  the  bottomry  and  respon- 
dentia bond  after  judgment  first  receives  the  freight 
and  sells  tho  ship,  and,  if  tlicse  do  not  satbfy  his  claim 
and  the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings,  then  to  have  re- 
course upon  the  cargo ;  but  this  course  is  not  always 
Imperativo ;  ho  may  soil  the  cargo,  and  leave  the  ship 
and  freight.     In  such  case  the  owners  of  the  vessel  are 
responsible  for  any  loss  which  the  owners  of  (he  cargo 
may  sustain,  over  and  above  tho  proportion  of  general 
average  charges  on  the  cargo  and  tho  bottomry  pre- 
mium thereon. 

A  respondeatia  or  bottomry  bond  is  an  assignable 
instrument,  and  is  usually  transmitted  to  an  agent  in 
tho  place  named  as  the  termination  of  the  voyage,  with 
legal  authority  for  him  to  receive  the  money,  or  insti- 
tuto  legal  proceedings  for  enforcing  payment.  The 
general  rule  is,  that  tho  power  of  the  master  to  give 
bottomry  or  respondentia  bonds  exists  only  after  the 
voyage  has  commenced,  and  is  to  be  exercised  in  some 
port  wlierc  tho  owner  docs  not  reside.  But  it  is  not  in- 
dispensable to  tho  validity  of  a  hypothecation  that 
the  ship  and  cargo  be  in  a  foreign  port.  The  law  looks 
more  to  tiie  dilBculty  of  communication  between  tho 
master  and  owner.  And  a  hypothecation  may  be  inado 
in  another  port  of  the  same  country,  if  communication 
with  tho  owner  is  suliject  to  great  difficulty  and  delay. 
Tho  bottomry  or  respondentia  bond  is  to  bo  paid  before 
any  prior  insurance,  and  it  supcrse.I'"  ..  previous  mort- 
gage on  the  ship.  If  there  is  more  thaa  one  bottomry 
bond,  they  take  precedence  in  an  inverse  order  to  their 
dates.  The  last  bond  given  is  entitled  to  priority  of 
payment  over  all  others. 

The  position  taken  by  Lord  Mansfield,  that  tho  lender 
on  bottomry  or  respondentia  is  not  liable  to  contribu- 
tion in  case  of  general  average,  has  been  much  and  just- 
ly questioned.  It  is  contrary  to  the  maritime  law  of 
France,  and  of  other  parts  oi  Europe,  and  in  Louisiana 
there  is  a  decision  against  it.  It  seems  conclusive  that 
if  the  lender  on  bottomry  owes  the  prcservatun  of  tho 
security  of  his  money  to  any  sacrifice  of  ship  or  cargo, 
ho  should  contribute  to  a  general  average  or  jetsam. 
— Sea  BoTTOMKV  and  Kesposdkntia,  and  Maihtime 
Loans.  <See  also  Kent's  Comm.  vol.  iiL  ;  Paiisons's 
Maritime  Law. 

Revenue  and  Xbcpendltixre.  Though  not  prop- 
erly belonging  to  a  work  of  this  sort,  we  believe  wo 
shall  di  an  acceptable  service  to  our  readers  by  laying 
before  ihem  the  following  comprehensive  Table  of  the 
revenue  and  expenditure  of  the  world,  which  we  have 
compiled  from  Leone  Levi's  Commercial  Late.  For 
aiN  exhibit  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  tho  United 
Smtes  from  1789-1867,  tee  article  Uniteu  Siatks. 
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lOviMoa  AMD  ExPBifniTtnui  or  nil  puNoirAi.  Uoomtum  in  tuk  Wobld. 


CwUtliMb 


AuBtrten  Empire. 


■i^-,.; 


Briibh  Empire  . 


Franco. 


H  -^ •■'     JuIyMSBI. 
08,045,262 

Ciutonm au,Ae8,«8T 

Exclae 14062.116 

SUmpi 8.4  0.014 

Direct  tax »,6T6,106 

MlMeUaneous..     1,T06,8»0 
186l-'6a 
Nk,182,103 


•:.•    ■■»   ,    :  .  '-    <,l^i.  I'jf 


FniMU. 


'i.t  '.■ :.".    I  t-' 


RiuiUn  Emplro . 


VnltadBUtM 

Bararla 

Ualglum 

.   '   fj,      .Ifi 

Brazil 

Denmark 

Kgypt 

Greece 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Mexico 

{■apal  SUtei 

PortURitl 

Burdlnia 

Bpain 


Sweden  and  N'orvay  , 

Turkey 

Two  «lclUei 

China 

CnioNia*. 
thitiiih  J'uiateuiont. 

7  idlcii 

<>anada 

Capo  or  (■  oi>d  Ilopn  . . . 

AuHlralia. 

New  South  Waica 

Wi.atcm 

South 

.laniaica 

C'uylon 

Mauritlua 

Spantth  PomeMloiu; 

Cuba 

Ihttch  tHuaemfumt. 
Java 


JtA  tamt  u  Pouniii  imrilaf. 

1851. 

'iO,8lT,ifi8 


1881. 
14,304,244 

Dlr^ttax 8,nM.262 

Indirect  Ux 4,S09,94n 

HiKellaneoua. .    6,640,087 


Cuitonu  Eatabllahment, 
1848 4,»43,191 


issa. 

$T!l,0IR,14t 
184'.)-'M. 
2,B'.»,14'J 

Direct  tax 037,364 

Indirect  Ux....     \,'i%\.'Vl 

MlK^llaneoui..     1,008,018 

Budaet,  1860. 

4.080,432 

IjindUx 734,300 

CuBtoma 4&7.4IK) 

GxelBO 820,000 

Keglster's  tax  . .        835.000 

Mlacellaneoua. .     1,783,642 

1847 1,IH!8,86!> 

18S0 8,728,841 

1838 2,2.6,725 

Now  about  4,0(10,000 
1860 784,200 

1840 018,483 

Budget,  1800. 

6,8W,M0 

Direct  Uxes  . . .     1.538.888 

Indirect  taxca. .        700.000 

Kxciao 1,618.790 

Mlw«llancoua. .     l,r88,4U 

1849 ».3flO,0(IO 

1848 1,4:0,000 

30th  .luiie.  1848. 
2,314.3.13 

1660 3,030,933 

1 8611 

11,470,282 

Direct  taxes  . . .     3.387.800 

Indirect  Uxea. .     1.800,000 

Cuatonia 1.762,000 

Miacel  luneoua . .     4,076,482 
18.-X». 

Sweden 883,081 

Norway 688,401 

Katimate  .  8,000,000 

1836 4,611,222 

Estimate. 
68,'.)84,178 

184A-'4!>. 
17,092,010 

1848 674,040 

1840 224,690 

1848. 
400,847 

184t 18. 4M 

1848 119023 

1847 247.892 

iS4S 414,766 

1847 861,293 

1848, 

2,660,000 

Dutch  Kaat  India,  1844. 

6,201,803 


Bip«a4im»  la  Poadi'lUrliim. 

1861. 

27,702,062 

Intereat  on  debt . .     6,108,1109 

War 10,886.260 

Commerce 8,878,676 

MlacelUneou 7,884, 1(« 

July  6,  1801. 

60,012,470 

Intereat  on  debt . .  28.894,477 

Term,  ann 6, 706,133 

Army  and  Navy. .  18,€5I,6;4 

Juatice I,008,0i8 

Hlwellaneoua. . . .     8,282,<10 
1861-08. 
07,678,074 


1801. 
14,081,944 

War 4.030,808 

Intercut  on  debt . .  1,434,186 

Trade 1,102.883 

Juatice 1,808.2.9 

MlacelUneoua 0,544,819 


lS6fl. 

$72,048,793 

1843-'61. 

8,1.V2,030 

Interca 

on  debt . . 

918.883 

Army. 

711,838 

HlscclUneoua 

630,480 

Budget,  1800. 

4,070,200 

Interea 

on  debt . . 

1,480,486 

War.. 

1,071. ('81) 

Pnblle  worka  .... 

0.18,602 

HIscellaneoua.... 

1,034,479 

184O--40  ....  8,078,413 


1880 2,678,007 

1808 8,102,526 

1860 721,270 

1840 070,925 

Budget,  1860. 
0,803,028 

Pnbllc  debt 8,086,8.18 

War 879,k:'8 

Marine 448  033 

Miaccllaneous 1.444,824 

1849 I,!'fl0.fl00 

1843 1.660,000 

Juno  SO,  1840. 
2,602,300 

1360 4,410,000 

1800. 
11,469,075 

War 8,184,684 

Debt 1,001,309 

Clergj' l.M7.8<6 

Mlaccllaueoua. . . .    5,7!j6,776 
1850. 

Sweden 992,900 

Norway 68'«,401 

ISBO'.'.'.'.'.".'.',  "4,i5'lBil25 

184a-'49. 
80,017,330 

1848 666,4"3 

1846 218,810 

1H48. 
86i,e38 

1849 17,886 

1848 80,811 

1847 292,007 

1848 431,825 

1847 28;),1W4 

1844 

l.e98,l»0 

DuUh  Kaat  India,  1844. 

8,201,803 


Wkll^DiM  la  PMDda  8l«ji^^~~ 

1ftl8-'40.  ' — 

00,770,666 

Bearing  Intereat 88, 170,fl(iB 

Add  to  Jan.  81, 1860 . .  10,600,00 


ifj) , 


1880. 
T8T,039,ia9 


1861. 

801,010,027 

Conaolldated  debt  . .  .1S0.3$6  930 

Floating  debt 20,i;29.091 

1861. 
27,892,688 

(ieneral  debt 28,010,448 

Provln.    debt,    pro-  \ 
vided  for  by  theS     1,250,032 

SUto > 

Treasury  bllla with.)      .,„-.., 
out  Intereat /     »>1-».'B2 

1860 53,'.84,T6J 

Terra,  debt,  Dutch  ..    6.6l0,ns9 

Do.  dnmeatle 10,lijl,(if)6 

Perm,  stock,  foreign)    „-,„.„.„ 
anddomeille..    .}    3«.«0«,308 
1866. 
$89,909,731 

1660. 
12,261,000 


May  1.  1860. 
2IS00T,846 


18,210,870 
1847. 

Internal  debt 0,023  (>?( 

1848. 

Foreign  debt 0,1^7  CM 

1860 12,000,000 

None. 

I860 2,4*1,340 

Bavarian  debt 127444 

Kothachlld 2.3f;8,7M 

1849 2,^66,2ao 

1850. 

102,608,484 

National  debt ai\  ...  CS.042.3.S,1 

"  "    08    ...  10.071,405 

"  "   n  8J  . . .  l!i,*>3.375 

MiaeellancouB 4.040.:iTl 

1849 20,000,000 

14,040,000 

I84II. 
10,833,1117 

1860 16,200,000 

I860. 
160,180,678 


7,000,000 
Estimate 20,000,000 

1848. 
,     48,086,203 
1848 4,281,074 
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Rhode  Island,  one  of  tho  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  tlie  smullest  State  in  the  Union,  l)eing  about 
49  miles  long  and  29  broad,  containing  1200  square 
miles,  of  which  130  is  included  in  Narraganaet  Day. 
Population  in  1790  was  fi8,826 ;  in  1800,  69,122 ;  in 
1810,  76,981 ;  in  1820,  88,059 ;  In  1880, 97,212 ;  in  1840, 
108,830  i  and  in  i860, 147,645. 

AVir/y  Hutory. — Tho  country  round  ihe  Narragan- 
set  Kay  and  to  the  west  of  it  is  in  the  first  old  r/orks 
and  maps  generally  named  Narragatuett,  or  the  Narra- 
ymsett  Country.  The  colonists  at  Plymouth  discover- 
ed and  entered  this  country  alrendy  in  the  tlrsl  years 
of  the  existence  of  their  town.  Roger  Williams  was 
the  first  settler  in  this  territory'.  He  and  some  other 
dissenters  and  refugees  from  Massachusetts  founded 
here  the  towns  of  Providence,  Newport,  and  Ports- 
mouth. They  united  all  in  one  government  in  the 
year  1048,  under  the  name  "  Incorporation  o/ Provi- 
dence Ptanlaliona ;"  or,  as  they  are  styled  in  King 
Charles  First's  patent  of  that  year,  "  Incorporation! 
of  Providence  Ptanlationt  in  our  Naraganietti  Bay,  in 
New  England."  In  the  year  1665  Cromwell  writes  to 
this  colony  under  the  following  address  or  title:  "TV) 
our  well-belored  inhabilantt  of  Rhode  Island,  together 
with  the  rett  oj" the  Providence  Plantations;"  and  this, 
1  believe,  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  Rhode  Island 
is  applied  to  a  greater  extent  of  the  territor}'  of  a  prov- 
ince. As  the  name  of  an  island  it  was,  however,  al- 
ready for  some  time  in  existence. 

Origin  of  the  Name. — This  bland,  the  largest  in  Nor- 
raganset  h&y,  was  called  by  the  Indians  Aquiday,  or 
Aquednet,  or  Aquetneck,  which  is  said  to  signify  Gar- 
den Island.  In  the  first  volume  of  tho  Colonial  Rec- 
ords, p.  126,  in  the  proceedings  of  the  General  Court  of 
iClection,  or  General  Assemldy,  March,  16-14,  Is  the  fol- 
lowing :  "  It  is  ordered  by  this  Court,  that  tho  Ysland 
I'oinmunly  called  Aquethneck,  shall  be  from  h(>nceforth 
called  tho  Isle  of  Rhodes,  or  Rhode  Island."  Some 
ancient  authors  write  the  name  "  Island  of  Rhodes," 
and  it  has  been  suggested  that  tho  name  was  derived 
of  the  old  Grecian  island  of  this  nunio.  It  is  in  this 
respect  a  curious  fact  that  already  tho  old  French  nav- 
igator Verrazano,  tho  first  modem  explorer  who  touch- 
ed this  part  of  the  American  coast,  pronounced  tho 
name  of  Rhodes  in  connection  with  this  bay.  Ho  dis- 
covered in  these  waters  an  island  (supposed  by  somo  to 
be  the  island  now  knowa  as  Martha's  Vineyard),  which 
he  compares,  in  respect  to  size  and  appearance,  to  tho 
island  of  Rhodes,  in  the  Mediterranean.  This  was  read 
in  Ilacklyt,  and  it  is  possible  that  John  Clark  and  his 
companions  (the  firet  settlers  on  Aquetneck)  took  oc- 
casion from  this  circumstance  to  name  their  island. 
The  name  was  afterward  given  to  the  whole  country 
round  Narragauset  Bay,  which  also  was  sometimes 
called  Rhode  Island  Buy.  In  tho  year  1663  tho  col- 
onists of  that  country  obtained  from  Charles  1.  a  char- 
ter which  incorporated  their  community  under  tho  name 
of  the  "  Colony  ofRhoio  Island  and  Providence  Plan- 
tations." Tlio  Narraganset  country,  lying  south  of 
Warwick,  was  also  sometimes  called  The  King's  Prov- 
ince. Tliq  present  legal  and  official  name  is  still  Rhode 
island  and  Providence  Plantations,  but  commonly  the 

name  is  made  shorter,  State  of  Rhode  Island J.  G. 

Kohl. 

Physical  Features,  etc. — This  State  on  the  north  and 
west  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  becomes  gradually  level 
toward  the  sea.  The  islands  in  Narraganset  Bay  are 
dintiuguishod  by  their  pleasing  and  diversified  scenery 
and  fertile  soil.  Tho  climate  is  healthy,  particularly 
on  the  islands,  whero  tho  sea-breezes  have  the  effect 
not  only  of  mitigating  tho  heat  in  sumn\or,  but  moder- 
ating tho  cold  in  winter,  and  k"!ndoring  tho  cliniato 
truly  delightfu'..  The  rivers,  though  not  large,  fur- 
nish many  fine  mill  seats,  which  are  extensively  used 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  principal  are  Paw- 
tucket,  Providence,  Pawtuxet,  Pawcatuck,  and  Wood 
Rivers.     Narraganset  Bay  is  a  fine  body  of  water, 


and  contains  a  number  of  beautiful  and  fertile  islands. 
Among  them  is  Rhode  Island,  which  gives  name  to 
tho  State.  Iron  ore  and  anthracite  coal  are  found  to 
some  extent ;  marble,  limestone,  freestone,  and  other 
building  stone.  There  were  in  this  State  in  1860, 
366,487  acres  of  land  improved,  and  197,451  of  unim- 
proved land  in  farms ;  cash  value  of  farms  f  17,070,802, 
and  tho  value  of  Implements  and  machinery  $497,201. 
Live  /Stock — Horses,  6168 ;  milch  cows,  28,098 ;  work- 
ing oxen,  8189;  other  cattle,  9376;  sheep,  44,290; 
swine,  19,509 ;  value  of  live  stock,  $1,632,637. 

Agricultural  Products,  rtc— Wheat,  49  busliels ;  ryo, 
26,409 ;  Indian  com,  539,201 ;  oats,  216,232 ;  bartey, 
18,876 ;  buckwheat,  1245 ;  peas  and  boons,  6846 ;  poto- 
toes,  661,029 ;  value  of  products  of  the  orchard,  $63,994 ; 
produce  of  market  gardens,  $98,298 ;  pounds  of  but- 
ter made,  996,670 ;  of  cheese,  316,508;  maple  lugar, 
28  pounds  ;  molasses,  4  gallons ;  beeswax  and  honey, 
6847  pounds;  wool,  pounds  produced,  129,092;  flax, 
86;  hops,  277;  hay,  tons  of,  74,818;  clover  seeds, 
1328  bushels;  other  grass  seeds,  8708  bushels;  and 
wore  made  1018  gallons  of  wine  ;  value  of  homo- 
made  manufactures,  $26,496  ;  of  slaughtered  animals, 
$667,486. 

Manufactures,  etc.  —  There  wero  in  the  State  in 
1860,  168  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of 
66,675,000,  employing  4969  males  and  6916  females, 
producing  06,726,612  yards  of  sheetings,  etc.,  and 
1,902,980  pounds  of  thread  and  yum,  valued  at 
$6,447,120  ;  45  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  of 
$1,013,000,  employing  987  males  and  771  females,  man- 
ufacturing 8,612,400  yards  of  cloth  and  46,000  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $2,381,825 ;  20  establishments,  with 
a  capital  of  $428,800,  employing  800  persons,  and  mak- 
ing 8568  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $728,705 ;  1 
establishment,  with  a  capital  of  $208,000,  employing 
220  persons,  manufacturing  2650  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $222,400 ;  29  flouring  and  grist  mills,  51  saw- 
mills, 8  tanneries,  20  printing-offices,  6  daily,  2  semi- 
weekly,  ond  12  weeklj'  publications.  Capital  invested 
in  manufactures,  $12,923,176;  value  of  manufactured 
articles,  $20,000,000. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  are  Providence,  city, 
Newport,  each  of  which  is  alternately  used  as  tho  capi- 
tal, and  Bristol.  There  were  in  Septembei,  1867, 100 
banks  in  tho  State,  with  a  paid  capital  of  $21,000,000. 
There  were  built  and  in  operation  January,  1856, 145 
miles  of  railroads ;  tonnage,  1863,  41,166  tons. 

Principal  Ports. — Newport  is  situated  on  thu  south- 
west shore  of  Rhode  Island,  twenty-eight  miles  south 
from  Providence,  aud  five  miles  from  the  ocean.  Tlie 
harbor  is  one  of  tho  best  in  the  United  States,  and  is 
well  defended.  Its  site  is  beautiful,  and  of  lato  years 
it  has  been  much  resorted  to  in  the  summer  season. 
Its  shipping  is  mainly  employed  in  the  whale  fisheries 
and  coasting  trade :  its  manufactures  are  various,  and 
of  considerable  extent.  Tho  tonnage  of  Newport  in 
1866  was  11,(>46  tons,  and  in  1857, 12,308  tons. 

Providence,  a  city,  a)id  principal  port  of  entry  in 
Rliode  Island,  situated  in  lat.  41°  49'  22"  N.,  long. 
71°  24'  28"  V/.  Providence  has  great  commercial 
facilities,  whicli  have  besu  well  improved.  Tho  har-  , 
bor  is  at  the  head  of  Narraganset  Bay,  thirty-three 
miles  from  tho  ocean,  is  spacious,  and  has  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  tho  largest  ships.  Tho  tonnage 
of  Providence  was  19,305  tons  in  1856,  and  in  1857, 
22,348  tons. 

Bristol,  between  Slotmt  Hope  Bay  and  Narragan- 
set Bay,  has  a  good  harbor,  and  great  facilities  for 
navigation.  The  tonnage  in  1856  was  2902  tons,  and 
in  1867, 15,152  tons. 

The  public  revenue  of  Rhode  Island  for  tho  fiscal  yei<r 
ending  April  80, 1857,  was  $206,400;  viz.,  direct  tax, 
$62,407  ;  tax  on  banks,  $83,604  ;  licenses  of  peddlers 
and  auctioneers,  $6221 ;  insurimce  companies,  $4820 ; 
from  courts,  $10,118 ;  interest,  $36,100;  miscellaneous, 
$14,634. 
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Rhodtta,  a  Rm-port  of  AKintic  Turk«r,  capitnl  of  th« 

island  of  KIkkIos,  at  it.s  nurtlieust  extremtty,  thirteen 

milM  mutheaHt  the  neareitt  promontory  of  Ania  Minor. 

Lat.  of  molo  86°  26'  9"  K.,  long.  iB^  18'  K.  Popu- 
lation about  16,000,  of  whom  MOO  are  Turku,  and  8000 

Jew«.     Un  tlie  northenrt  side  two  pier*  proje4>t  to  in- 

clo«e  a  harbor,  having  in  its  centre  from  Rixteen  to 

eighteen  feet  water,  and  on  its  north  side  is  another 

jMirt  of  nearly  e<]ual  depth. 

Rbubarb  (l>u.  RAnbarber :  Fr.  Rhitnrhf,  Rnhnrbe  ; 

It.  Habarharo,  Jteiubarharo ;  8p.  ftHibnrbo;  Runs,  ffe- 

vm ;  Arab.  Ratrfitdf  Chin.  Tn-htranrf),  the  ro<it  of  a 

plant,  a  native  of  China  and  Tartar;-.     Three  varieties 

of  rhiiliarb  are  known  In  the  sliopti ;  viu.,  Kussinn,  Tur- 
key, and  East  Indian  or  Chinese  rhnbarb.     The  first 

two  resemble  each  other  in  every  respect.     They  are, 

In  fact,  the  same  article,  being  lioth  derived  from  Tar- 

tary.     The  portion  dentined  for  the  Petersburg  market 

being  selected  and  sorted  at  Kiaclita,  aniuires  the  nunio 

of  liussian  rhulmrh ;  while  the  jtortlon  tliat  is  sent  from 

Tartary  to  Smyrna  and  other  places  in  Turkey  is  calletl 

Turkey  riiuliarli.     Thel>est  pieces  only  are  sent  to  IV- 

terslinrg ;  and  according  to  the  contract  with  the  gov- 
ernment, cm  whose  account  it  Ih  bought,  all  that  Is  re- 
jected must  l>o  bume<l ;  and  that  which  is  approved 

undergoes  a  second  cleaning  before  lieing  finally  packed 

up  for  I'ctersliurg.     The  best  pieces  of  Kussian  and 

Turkey  rhuliarli  are  roundish,  and  perforated  with  n    there  is  little  doubt,  therefore,  of  Its  proving  p«Tfectlj- 

hardy  in  many  parts  of  ourown  country.  Large  t[uan- 
titles  ore  annually  imported,  the  cost  of  which  might 
be  raved  if  its  culture  were  successfully  prosecuted 
here,  and  we  might  thus  add  to  our  productive  re- 
sources. In  the  middle  and  cooler  parts  oftiie  I'nited 
States,  the  seeds  may  lie  sown  in  March,  in  n  gentle 
hot-l)ed,  and,  when  the  roots  are  about  an  eighth  of  an 


redder  shade.  —  TwoMaos's  Ditptntatc-ry ;  Ainsue's 
Mat.  Indira,  etc. 

The  palmated  rhnbarb  {Rhevm palmaUm)  is  a  peren- 
nial, native  of  Kussia  and  some  porta  of  Asia,  whence 
the  dried  root  is  Imported  into  this  countrj'  for  medici- 
nal purposes.  I..arge  quantities  of  the  roots  are  also 
•\nnually  collected  for  exportation  in  the  Chinese  pniv- 
inoes,  within  the  lofty  ranga  of  the  Himalayas.  The 
best  Is  that  which  comes  by  the  way  of  Russia,  as 
greater  care  is  taken  in  the  selection ;  and,  on  iis  ar- 
rival at  Kiachta,  within  the  Snssian  frontiers,  the  nnits 
are  all  carefully  examined,  and  the  diimaged  pieces  de- 
stroyed. This  is  the  (Ine  article  of  the  shops,  improp- 
erly called  "  Turkey"  rhubari).  Thatof  the  best  qual- 
ity  occurs  in  small  piecee,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle  of 
each,  made  in  the  ftwRh  root,  to  facilitate  the  operation 
of  drying.  The  color  >  a  lively  yellow,  streaked  with 
white  and  red.  Its  texture  is  dense,  and,  wlien  re- 
duced  to  [)owder,  it  is  entirely  yellow.  The  Chinese 
rhnl>arii,  callod  by  the  natives  fa  llroangor  Ilaihnting, 
is  cultivated  chiefly  lu  the  province  of  Cherscc.  As 
imported,  it  is  known  by  the  name  of  "  Eii.«t  Indian" 
rhulHtrb,  and  comes  in  larger  masses,  more  compact 
and  liard,  heavier,  less  friable,  and  not  so  fine  in  tlie 
grain  as  the  othet-,  and  having  less  of  nn  ammatic 
flavor.  This  species  has  been  introduced  into  En- 
gland, where  it  has  been  extensively  ciiltivnted ;  and 


largo  hole,  of  n  reddish  or  yellow  color  on  the  outside, 
and  when  enter  broken  exhibit  a  mottled  texture,  and 
alternate  strcaki  of  red  and  gray.  Its  o<lor  is  peculiar, 
and  Hs  taate  nanseons,  Mtter,  and  flRtringent.  It  ehouhl 
not  be  porous,  but  rather  compart  and  heavy.  East 
Indian  or  Chinese  rhuliarb  is  In  oblong  flat  pieces,  sel- 
dom perforated ;  has  a  stmnpcr  odor,  and  Is  more  nau- 
seous to  the  taste  than  the  other ;  It  Is  heavier,  more  j  Inch  in  diameter,  they  may  bo  carefully  drawn  up,  yin- 
compact,  breaks  smoother,  and  affords  a  powder  Of  a  '  serving  the  tap-root,  and  planted  In  •  fine,  rich,  and 
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deep  noil,  but  not  ton  much  ro,  leit  the  root*  :  ecome  ;  Kormlnff,  u  it  docit,  the  principal  part  of  tlie  food  of 
tcK)  tiliroui.  The  Inrttent  apeclmena  of  thin  druK  have  |  the  most  civilized  and  populnua  ICoatern  nationi,  it  la 
generally  l>e«n  allowed  to  grow  aix  or  aeven  ytan ;    more  extonnive'y  consumed  thnn  any  other  npecles  of 


the  rout!(  ure  then  very  large,  Rometlmea  weighing  from 
thirty  tu  lifty  poundii.  The  Chineiie  take  up  tlieir  rhu- 
liiirl)  in  winter.  I'ul)i<§  'nys  that  tht  Tartars  take  up 
theirs  in  April  and  May ;  but  Forrter,  in  hl»  Hiitory 
of  Voi/iii/ea  in  (Kr,  North,  with  more  reason,  afflrmii 
that  the  roots  are  I'.Jg  up  in  winter,  Ixcauae  they 
then  contain  the  entire  Juice  and  virtue  of  the  plan^,  as 
thoao  taken  up  in  summer  are  of  a  light,  spongy  tex- 
ture, and  unlit  for  use.  In  Tartary,  after  being  thor- 
oughly cleansed,  and  the  small  radicles  cut  otf,  the 
roots  are  cut  transversely  into  pieces  of  a  moderate 
size ;  tliese  are  then  placed  on  long  taldes  or  boards, 
and  turned  three  or  four  times  a  day,  in  order  that  the 
yellow,  viscidjuite  may  incorporate  witli  the  substance 
of  the  root.  If  this  Juice  \te  suffered  tu  run  out,  tlie 
roots  become  light,  and  of  but  little  value  ;  and  if  they 
are  not  cut  within  live  or  six  days  after  they  ore  dug 
up,  they  liecome  soft,  and  rapidly  djcay.  Four  or  five 
days  after  they  aro  cut,  holes  are  made  through  them, 
nnil  they  are  hung  up  to  dry,  exposed  to  the  air  and 
wind,  but  sheltered  from  the  sun.  Thug  in  about  two 
months  the  roots  are  complutely  cured.  The  loss  of 
weight  in  drying  is  very  considerable,  seven  parts  in 
weight  of  the  green  root  yielding  only  one  part  of  that 
wliich  h  perfectly  dry.  The  Chinefe  method  is  some- 
what ditforent.  They  peel  the  roots,  cut  tlient  into 
nlices,  and  dr}'  them  on  stone  slabs,  under  which  fires 
are  kindled ;  but  as  this  process  is  not  suflicient  to  dry 
tlieiu  perfectly,  they  make  a  hole  through  each  of  the 
pieces,  and  suspend  them  on  strings — some  say  ex- 
posed to  tile  sun,  while  others  assert  that  they  are 
hung  in  the  shade. 

Rhumb,  a  circle  on  the  earth's  surface,  making  a 
given  angle  with  the  meridian  of  the  place,  marking 
the  direction  of  any  object  through  which  it  passes. 
The  divisions  oi  the  compass  canl  are  called  rhumbs. 
—See  Mkkcator's  Ciiakt. 

Rhumb  Ziine.  In  Naeal  affairs,  the  track  of  a 
ship  which  cuts  all  the  meridians  at  the  &amo  angle  ; 
called  also  the  toxodromic  curve.  This  being  the  sim- 
plest curve,  is  the  route  universally  pursued ;  but  a 
ship  sailing  on  this  curve  never  looks  direct  for  her 
port  until  it  comes  in  sight.  A  great  meridian  circle 
would  be  the  shortest  distance  lietween  any  two  points ; 
l)Ut  in  order  to  follow  such  a  circle,  the  course  of  the 
ship  would  have  to  be  constantly  changing,  and  with 
such  variations  as  to  make  it  practically  impossilde. 

Ribbons,  or  Ribands  (Fr.  Ruben  de  Soie;  Ger. 
Band;  It.  Xaalro  di  Seta ;  Sp.  Cinta  de  Seda),  a  name 
given  to  silken  bands  of  vuriou;  widths  and  colors, 
much  used  by  females  for  head-dresses  and  other  pur- 
poses. They  are  both  plain  and  figured,  and  are 
sometimes  distinguished  into  sarcenet,  satin,  etc., 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  they  ore  made. 
They  ore  also  frequently  ornamented  by  having  what 
is  called  a  pearl  edge  given  to  them.  Ribbons  are 
woven  in  pieces,  each  85  yords  in  length.  The  finest 
are  made  entirely  of  Italian  silk  ;  the  next  in  quality, 


grain.  It  is  light  and  wholesome,  but  is  said  to  con- 
tain less  of  the  nutritive  principle  than  wheat.  When 
rough,  or  in  its  natural  state  in  the  husk,  it  is  called 
faddy.  There  la  an  immense  variety  in  the  qualities 
of  rice.  That  which  is  prlnoipally  exported  from  Ben- 
gal has  received  the  name  of  cargo  rice.  It  is  of  a 
coarse  reddish  cast,  but  is  sweet  and  large  grained,  and 
is  preferred  by  the  natives  to  everj-  other  sort.  It  is 
not  kiln-dried,  but  is  parlrailed  in  earthem  pots  or 
caldrons,  |)artly  to  destroy  the  vegetative  principle,  so 
that  it  may  keep  better,  and  paHly  to  facilitate  the 
process  of  husking.  Patna  rice  is  more  esteemed  in 
Europe  t'.iun  any  other  sort  of  rice  imported  from  the 
East.  It  is  small-grained,  rattier  long  and  wiry,  and 
remarkably  white.  But  the  rice  raised  on  the  low 
marshy  grounds  of  South  Carolina  is  unquestionably 
very  superior  to  any  brought  from  any  part  of  Ir  Jia. 
It  moy,  perhaps,  be  worth  mentioning  that  rice,  like 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  is  not  indigenous  to  America. 
It  was  first  raised  in  .South  Carolina  flrom  seeds  brought 
from  Madagascar,  near  the  end  of  the  17th  century. 
Its  culture  increui;ed  so  rapidly  f.hat  in  1724  no  fewer 
than  18,000  tierces,  or  l)arrels,  were  exported. — Pit- 
kin's Stalittici,  1885.  According  to  the  returns  under 
tlie  census  of  1840,  tlie  total  annual  produce  of  rice  in 
the  United  States  was  estimated  ut  80,8'n,423  lbs., 
whe'eas  under  tlie  census  of  1850  it  wos  estimated 
ot  215,812,000  lbs.,  or  above  06,000  tons,  of  which 
159,930,613  lbs.  were  raised  in  South  Carolina ;  ond  in 
1850,  213,540,000  11)S. 

The  prwliice  of  londs  naturally  or  artificially  irriga- 
ted is,  OS  far  as  rice  is  concerned,  from  five  to  ten  times 
greater  than  that  of  dry  land  having  no  commond  of 
water ;  and  hence  the  vast  importance  of  irrigation  in 
all  countries  where  tills  grain  is  cultivated.  Hut  it  is 
worthy  of  remark  that,  owing  to  the  not  unfrequent 
occurrence  of  sovero  droughts,  there  is  a  greoter  varia- 
tion in  the  crops  of  rice  than  in  those  of  any  other 
species  of  grain.  Those  who,  like  the  Hindoos,  depend 
almost  entirely  on  it  for  subsistence,  ore  consequently 
placed  in  a  very  precarious  situation.  There  can  be 
no  doulit  that  famines  ore  at  once  more  frequent  and 
severe  in  liindostan  thon  in  any  other  country,  Ireland 
excepted. 

Cultivation  in  the  United  Statei. — Rice  is  the  chici' 
food,  perhaps,  of  one-third  of  the  human  race  j  pos- 
sesses the  advantage  attending  wheat,  maize,  and 
other  grains,  of  preserving  plenty  during  the  fluctua- 
tions of  trade ;  and  is  also  susceptilde  of  cultivation  on 
land  too  low  and  moist  for  the  production  of  most  other 
useful  plants.  Although  cultivated  principally  witliin 
the  tropics,  it  flourishes  well  beyond,  producing  even 
heavier  ond  better  filled  groin.  Like  mony  other  plants 
in  common  use,  it  is  never  found  wild  (it  is  to  l)e  un- 
derstood that  tlio  wild  rice,  or  water  oat,  Zizaniii 
ar/uatica,  which  grows  oiung  the  muddy  shores  of  our 
tidc-wat  '3,  is  a  distinct  plant  from  the  common  rice, 
and  shouiil  not  be  confounded  with  it),  nor  is  its  nativo 


of  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  Bcr.gol  silk  ;  ond  tlio  com-  !  country  known.     Linnosus  considers  it  as  a  nativo  of 


montr  sorts,  oltogother  of  Bengal  silk.  The  grout 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  riblx)ns  is  Coventry,  where 
they  ore  now  made  of  quality  equal  to  the  finest  of  the 
productions  of  the  Lyoneso  weavers :  they  ore  also 
made  ot  Congleton,  Derby,  Mocciesfleld,  Leeh,  and 
other  places. — See  Silk. 

Rloe  (Fr.  /Ji'z;  It.  Riso;  Arab.  Arux;  Hind. 
Chawl),  one  of  the  most  valuabl"  of  the  cereol  gras-^os, 
the  Oryza  mliva  of  botanbts.     It  is  loised  in  immense 


Kthiopia,  while  others  regard  it  of  Asiatic  origin.  At 
the  Industrial  Exhibition  in  London  there  were  dis- 
played many  curious  somplcs  and  varieties  of  rice, 
grown  without  Irrigotion,  at  elevations  of  3000  to 
(iOOO  feet  on  the  Himolayos,  where  the  dompness  of 
the  summer  months  compensates  for  tlie  want  of  arti- 
ficial moisture.  At  the  exhibition  olrave  alluded  to. 
American  rice  received  not  only  honorable  mention  for 
its  very  superior  quality,  but  the  Carolina  rice,  exhib- 


quantitieg  in  India,  China,  ond  most  F.astem  countries ;  ited  by  E.  J.  Ileriot,  was  pronounced  by  the  jury  "  mag- 
in  the  West  Indies,  Central  America,  and  the  United  nificent  in  size,  color,  and  clearness,"  ond  to  it  was 
States  J  ond  in  some  of  the  southern  countries  of  Eu-  j  awarded  a  prize  medal.  The  jury  were  free  to  admit 
rope.  It,  in  fact,  occupies  tho  some  place  in  most ,  that  the  American  rice,  though  originally  brought 
intertropical  regions  os  wh^at  in  the  warmer  parts  of  from  the  Old  World,  is  now  much  the  finest  in  quol- 
Europe,  and  oats  and  n-e  in  those  more  to  tho  north,  ity.  Tho  common  voriety  Is  cultivated  tlirougiiout 
6L 
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thii  torrid  lone,  whtravcr  then  b  a  pUntlfUl  luppl^'  of 
water,  end  will  mature,  umier  favorable  circuiniitdnrei, 
ill  the  Kaiitem  Continent,  aa  h'mh  aa  the  forty-llfth 
luiralUl  of  iiorth  latitudu,  auil  a«  far  aoulh  lut  the  tbirty- 
ciKlith.  On  the  Atlantic  iikle  of  tUa  Weitem  Cuuti- 
neitt  it  will  llouriali  aa  far  north  aa  latitude  thirty- 
eight  degree*,  and  to  a  >  urreapondiiig  parallel  south. 
Uii  the  weatern  coaat  uf  America  it  will  ({row  aa  fv 
north  an  forty  or  more  duifreea.  Ita  culture  ia  priiid- 
|ially  contlued  to  India,  China,  Japan,  ('eyloii,  Mada- 
giixcar,  I'Jiatani  Africa,  the  loiith  of  Kiiropv,  the  louth- 
iTii  |Hirtiuus  of  the  l.'ulted  Htateii,  the  Siumish  Main, 
Uracil,  and  the  Valley  of  I'araiia  and  rruguiiy. 

Itice  waa  Hmt  introduced  into  Virginia  hy  Hit  ViAl- 
luni  Ilcrkelt'V  In  1U47,  who  received  half  a  l<u«h«l  of 
nviil,  from  which  ha  raised  tixteeii  hunheU  of  excellent  | 
rice,  must  or  all  of  which  waa  sown  the  following  year,  j 
It  1.1  alao  ittated  that  a  Dutch  brig  from  Madaguicur  | 
came  to  Clurleston  in  lliM,  and  loft  about  a  |iock  of 
|Hiddy  (.rice  in  the  liuak )  witli  (iovemur  Thomas  Smith, 
nlio  distril>ute<l  it  ainoug  hia  friends  for  cultivation.  | 
Aiiotlior  account  of  its  iiitiuiluction  into  Carolina  is,  | 
tliat  Ashby  was  encouraged  to  send  it  ling  of  seed  rice 
to  tliat  province,  from  the  cni|ui  of  which  sixty  tuns 
were  shipped  to  I'^igland  in  ItilH*.     It  soon  after  lie- 
came  the  chief  staple  of  the  colony.     Its  culture  was 
introduced  into  I<ouisian«  iu  VIH,  by  tlio  "  Company 
I  if  the  West." 

The  present  culture  of  rice  in  the  I  niteil  States  is 
I  liictly  confineil  to  South  Carolina,  (leurgia,  Florida, 
Alaliama,  Miitsissippi,  Louisiana,  and  Texas.  The  yield 
|HT  ucre  varies  from  twenty  to  sixty  bushels,  weigliing 
fruiii  forty-livo  to  forty-eight  |Kiunda  when  cieaneil. 
Under  favoralile  circumstances,  as  many  as  ninety 
liiinhels  to  an  acre  have  i.een  raisetl,  Anotlier  variety 
is  cultivated  in  this  country,  to  a  limited  extent,  called 
Cochin-China,  dry  or  mountain  rico,  trvm  it.4  iiiluptu- 
tinn  to  a  dry  soil  without  irrigation.  It  will  grow 
reveral  degrees  further  north  or  south  than  the  Caro- 
lina rice,  and  hits  been  cultivated  with  success  in  the 
northern  province*  of  China,  Iluugar}-,  Westphalia, 
Virginia,  and  Maryland ;  but  tlie  yield  is  much  less 
than  that  of  the  preceding,  U'liig  only  fifteen  to  twen-  j 
ty  bushels  to  an  aero.  It  was  flrst  iutruduccil  into 
( 'l:arleston  from  Canton,  by  John  Uradliy  liluko,  in 
1772.  The  amount  of  rice  exported  from  South  Caro- 
liiin  in  1724  wits  18,000  barrels  ;  in  17:11,  4\,\)b7  bar- 
rels; in  1710,  30,110  barrels;  in  1747  -IH,  6/),000  bur- 
ivIh;  iu  17U,  104,G»2  barrels;  in  KOO-'til,  100,000 
liiirrels;  from  Savauniih  iu  I7&o,  T2W)  barrels,  besides 
Til  bushels  of  paddy,  or  rough  rice;  iu  1760,  0283 
linrrels,  besides  ^08  bushel*  of  padly  ;  in  1770,  22,120 
Itttrrels,  besides  70C4  bushels  of  {wtddy ;  from  rhiladel- 
pliia  in  1771,  258,375  {lounds.  The  amount  exported 
from  the  United  States  in  1770  waa  15(),ri2i)  liorrcls ; 
in  1701,  96.mi  ti'^rce*;  in  1800,  U2,0oC  tierces;  in 
1810,  131,B-tl  tierces;  ia  1820  '21,  «(8,221  tierces:  in 
l^.i0-'al,  110,.'il7  tierces;  in  1840-  "U,  101,017  Ucrces; 
ill  3W5-'46,  124,007  tierces;  iu  l*W-'47,  144,127  tier- 
lef  ;  in  1860-'51,  lOo.olK)  tierces. 

lltoDDcnoa  o*  Rioi  u  tuk  I.hitko  Statu  i.i  Tin  Viai 
1S50. 
autrf.  Rou;li  Rlr>,  Dm. 

Alahamn 9,R1'.V/M 

ArkaiiMn 011,171) 

riurUla 1,076,0^0 

OeorKlii S!l,Uft().0»l 

Kenliirltv B.IWI 

].niiliiUna 4.*-Ui.M0 

MlMUripill ■i,'il'J.^>« 

.Ml"..url 700 

Ni.rtli  isrollna B,4rt.\'irt'! 

-      Suiilh  I'sroltna lt»,1»Si».«18 

Tennei'M.'e Sibs.K'rt 

Trx*4 i^tm 

Virginia 17,1M 

TMiI 91.%313,09T 

It  will  lie  seen  from  this  table  that  South  Carolina 
prmluced  in  1850  75  per  cent,  of  the  total  production, 
and  Qeoigia  18  p«r  cent. 
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Ustrala. 

TUkm. 

V.lut. 

tS.'l 

1(>",774 
Bl.OSH 
74,800 

■■■■'Ah.Mi 

H7,0H» 

loi.iioa 

113,99a 
»7,01ft 

1 1  i.ima 
li:i,in« 
17a,fti9 

189,093 
180,«»7 
»16,M7 
190,397 
144,103 
191,WW 
111),«M 
91t,(l8U 
ino,OS4 
71,1)48 
03,3^0 
1(n,Ml) 
101.017 
114,017 
1110,700 
1114,715 
llS.flil 
194,007 
144,497 
100,403 
19S,Hfll 
127,0«U 

10ft,  rflo 

llW,7!t3 
07,707 
10n,l9I 

^s,fl«s 

•4,389 
4,i87,tft9 

♦  1,404,  BfiT 
1,l»n,481 
l,«9«,»i« 

1,H«»,U*J 

1,017,445 
9.843,0118 
9,090,006 
9.514,870 
1,1'N<I,K94 
9,Oi«,'i«7 
9.159,031 
?,744.41S 
l:.l9v,i70 
9,910,831 
9,n4H,70O 

1,79I.S1» 
9,400,  iim 
1,U49.I>70 
9,0111,107 

i,i>07,aH7 

1.8'2B,796 
9,1N9,4<8 
9,1«n,4r>S 
9,M4,001 
8,0O5,W6 
9,381,894 
9,MI0,»«'i 
9,031,667 
2,170,(«7 
9,470,099 
1,057,058 
9.6J14,197 
1,717,958 
9,S9l>,S83 
9,900,400 
|»8i.900:il«6" 

«10U4 

17  m 

17  0« 
10(111 
10  84 
17  90 
IT  55 

14  07 

15  09 
15  90 
17  80 
IT  Wi 
10  04 
17  41 
10  04 
1107 
91  70 
94  93 
90  80 
19  10 
1!)  7S 
10  64 
IBM 
10  90 
IS  SI 

90  m 

94  07 

93  93 
10  64 
90  71 
90M 
90  83 

94  4S 

95  06 

■  •  4> 

1S« 

Ilia 

ISM 

lS9ft 

1SJ« 

H« 

IIW 

1H» 

1S30   

iti\ 

1*19 

1«3 

WH 

l-.i;ft 

ISlitf 

1'<.17 

i«;m 

1<,TO 

IH40 

H41 

1149 

mta 

l-vU) 

1<411 

im7 

m48 

1S49 

ISN) 

ISM 

lSft» 

IH63 

|N%4 

1>W1 

ISftfl 

IS67 
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WMth»r  Kn>«irf,l. 

Kiiiiiiln  nn  Ihn  llaltle  anil  I 
North  feas ( 

Iriuula 

Swi  .Icii  mill  .\orw«f 

SwrilUli  West  Illillel 

I  Denmark 

{Dsuiali  \V(Mt  lailln 

^llsiMburR ■ 

llnMui'ii 

Illollanil 

I  Dutch  West  Indies 

I  Dutch  Ciiiiana 

helgiiim * .. . 

'  Kngland 

IKcxitland 

llri'land ■ 

I'niiaila 

'other  llrlt.  N.  Am.  I'uiweii 

illrilUh  Went  Inillps I 

I  lliitinh  lluntluras 

llrltlah  IJuiuna 

'llrltlKh  I'oMPMi.  in  Africa. 

I  Other  ports  la  Ai'rica 

( llritUh  Australia 

Inure  on  tlie  Atlantic  . . , 

I'riince  un  the  .Meilltcrran. 

French  N.  Am.  VmM'winnti\ 

', Kreneh  Went  Indies 

{ I'rv'ach  (iiilaua 

.Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

I  'snary  Itlauds 

il.'iiba 

I'orto  Kico 

TortUKal 

Mnileir* 

ratio  de  Verd  Islandn 

.Vcorvs 

llaytl 

''an  Domingo 

Mexico 

I 'entral  I!e|iiilillc 

New  liraiuuln 

Venernela 

illraill 

I  frugiia^,  or  i  luplatlne  Rep, 

.VrKi'Utlnu  KeiiuliUc 

irhlll 

'Tern  

I  f andwirh  Islands 

IChlna 

I  Whale  KbborUis 

Total 
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13 
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4,771 
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16 
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9M 

50 

"m 

TO 
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83 

1 

9 

54 

30 

9 
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19 
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I9i> 
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001 
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798 
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51 
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10 
988 
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"m 

49 

530 
40 
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4,737 
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350 

49 

1,561 
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9,161 
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7,409 

8,447 
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934 

70 
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730 
7,»B8 

nr>9 
5n,n«T 

12,79.'i 
49,«2,-. 
190.88.'i 
8l>,(iT3 
0.2(!5 
9,802 

32S,0'.>J 
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374; 

10.r42 
37,077 
8,««0 
BOO 
1,320  I 
11,096  ; 
1>,710  ; 
iri7,4».S  ! 
4S0  I 

m. 

2,839 
1,M« 
12,209  I 

r,- 

041,260 
SI, '.77  ' 
0,760  i 
IV24  , 
173; 
1,397  ! 
00.492  i 
1,742 
4,214 

S.'iT  I 
20,618 
99,S(19 
86,M1 
00.484 
81,494 

i:a,<M 

6,384 
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Ml 
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m 

IViU 

49,II2:. 
Slt.liTIl 

3(i,ai» 

374 

2r..i9(i ' 

lH.r42  , 

8,S«i)  i 

MM 

l.M  ! 

11.M5  1 

fl.TlO  I 

1M,*S  I 

4tW  I 

l^4 

2,8M 

i.t'4»  ; 
lli.SOO  I 

M 

041,550 

Rl.'.'JT  ' 

0,7»  i 

M  . 

173 

1.397  ! 

|-,n.4!«  I 

1.742 

4,'iU 

M7  I 
2il,ft78  ! 

■lii.SOl  i 

fi0.4M  I 

R1.4tl4  I 

i;ft,«M  I 

5,364 

3,711 

Nl 

H,aK),400 


Of  thMe  extwrti,  18&U-'&7,  there  wm  (xporttid  f^om 
the  fuUiiwiiitt  (KJrta, 

IVaitim $1914,319 

Niw  York T9B,(IW 

Uiiltli»>m lM,(ins 

(,h>rliMtua 884,7118 

!<ftvaanHh lU»*,i:iT 

other  portu 14>t,lT4 

TuUl $2,W0,4()U 

Rloe  Paper.  This  ■ulwtunce  ii  mUiI  to  hu  n  mem- 
liranu  uf  the  ArtocurjMi  iiuun,  iir  breiul-fruit  tree.  It 
U  brought  frum  China  iii  mimll  |iiec«H,  ilyeJ  uf  vKrioiu 
lulurn,  and  U  uicd  um  a  nmttiriul  fur  iwiutiiig  upun,  and 
for  thn  manufacture  uf  nuveral  funcy  und  urnamental 
:irtIi:li'H.  tt  U  HiiniotinieH  urruneuunly  stated  tu  b«  pre- 
piircd  from  r'uf.     Sre  P.vptii. 

Richmond,  >  ity  and  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
llvnricu  county,  und  of  the  Statu  uf  Virginia,  In  xit.u- 
uti'd  un  Junica  Kiver,  at  the  fullii,  ut  tlie  baud  uf  tido- 
water,  and  i»  in  37°  110'  N.  lat.,  und  77°  31'  W.  long, 
from  (ireenwich,  and  U°  27'  W.  lung.  fh)ni  Washing- 
ton. It  1«  '2,'l  mile!)  north  from  Petersburg,  and  117 
wiuth  '>y  wext  frum  Wunliington.  The  populutiun  in 
l.SOO  wuH  5727 ;  iu  1810,  9785 ;  in  1820,  12,007 ;  in 
18:i0,  IG.nOU;  in  1810,  20,153 ;  in  18'i0,  27,070  ;  and  in 
IM&I,  110,000.  It  is  beautifully  located  on  the  west  side 
uf  tlio  river,  ):«twuon  60  and  (iO  miles  abuve  City  I'oint, 
und  I'lO  miles  uliuvo  tlie  mouth  of  tlio  river. 

Four  linos  of  railroad  hero  connect,  viz.,  Itichmoud, 
Krederlelt»l)nrg,  and  rotomuc ;  Hichmond  and  I'etcra- 
liur^;  the  Central  Kailmatl  of  Virginia;  and  the  L)an- 
viUo  Kuilroad ;  and  here  terminates  the  James  Kiver 
anil  Kunawhi  Canal.  Vessels  drawing  10  feet  of  water 
roinu  to  Uoclcets,  altout  a  mile  l>elow  the  centru  <-f  tho 
city;  and  those  drawing  15  foot,  to  Warwick,  tliree 
miles  boluw  tho  city.  Tlie  fulls  in  Jaue:i  It''  are 
obviated  by  tho  canal,  and  above  them  it  is  n;i  i^<klilo 
fur  l)outs  220  miles.  Uegulur  linos  of  packets  cunneut 
tho  city  with  Now  York  and  other  places,  and  it  is  con- 
necti^d  by  Btoaml)oat3  to  Norfolk.  The  principal  ar- 
ticles of  exportiitlon  are  wheat,  flour,  and  tobacco.  The 
exports  amount  to  about  iSt(),000,OUO  annually.  Tho 
tuunago  uf  tho  port  in  1M5;{  was  11,4U()  tons.  The 
manufactures  uf  Kichmond  are  also  extensive. 

Riding,  in  XanU  <iff'<ui\i,  is  the  stato  of  a  ship's 
being  retained  in  a  particular  station  by  moans  of  one 
or  moro  cal)les  witli  their  anchors,  wliich  for  this  pur- 
])09e  are  sunk  into  tho  bottom  of  tho  sou,  etc.,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  vessel  frum  being  driven  ut  the  mercy 
of  the  wind  or  current.  A  ropo  is  said  to  ride  wlien 
one  of  the  turns  by  which  it  is  wound  about  thu  cap- 
stan or  windlass  lies  over  another,  so  as  to  interrupt 
the  operation  uf  wearing. 

Ruling  Athwurt,  tho  (msition  uf  a  ship  which  lies 
across  tho  direction  of  wind  and  tide,  when  tho  former 
U  so  strong  as  to  prevent  her  frum  failing  into  the  cur- 
rent uf  tho  latter. 

JiiJiny  between  the  Wind  and  the  Tide,  tho  situation 
uf  a  vessel  at  anchor  when  tho  wind  and  tide  act  upon 
her  in  direct  opposition,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  destroy 
tho  effort  uf  each  other  upon  her  hull ;  so  that  she  is  in 
a  manner  balanced  between  their  reciprocal  force,  and 
rides  without  the  least  strain  on  her  cables.  When  a 
ship  docs  not  iulKir  heavily,  or  feel  n  great  strain  when 
anchunnl  in  un  open  road  or  l>ay,  she  is  said  to  ride  easy. 
On  the  contrary,  when  she  pitches  violentl,\  into  the 
sea,  so  ns  to  strain  her  cables,  masts,  or  hull,  it  is  called 
riding  hard,  and  tho  vessel  is  termed  a  bad  riiader. 

Riga,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  the  capital  of  Li- 
vonia, on  the  Duna,  alMUt  'J  miles  from  tho  sea,  lot.  60° 
56'  6"  N.,  long.  24°  0'  4"  K.  Population  in  1842, 
excluding  garrison,  60,000.  A  light-house  haa  been 
erected  on  Kurt  Comet,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  It  has  two  lights :  tho  first,  ele- 
vated aliout  104  feet  (English)  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  may  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances,  at  the 
distance  of  4  leagues ;  and  the  second,  elevated  about 
24|  feet,  may  bo  seen  at  the  distance  of  2^  leagues. 


The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  rlvetjias  usually  from  11 
to  13  feet  water ;  and  vesiieU  drawing  mora  than  this 
fre<|uently  luad  and  unhiud  (utrt  of  their  cargoes  by 
means  of  lighters  at  Uulderaa,  a  small  town  un  the  west 
side  of  the  river,  near  lti>  muuth.  There  Is  a  fuir-way 
lieacun  without  tlie  bar,  in  5  futlioms  water ;  anil  with- 
in, the  channel  is  buoyed  witti  idack  and  white  buoys ; 
the  l>lack  being  left  un  the  right  or  starboard  side  when 
entering,  and  the  white  un  the  lurlwaril.  Vessels  buund 
for  Kiga  take  |.'ilots  at  Itoiiieraa,  who  carry  them  to 
their  anchorage.  No  ballast  is  allowed  to  be  dischurgod, 
except  at  PiNlorugue.  Kegulntlons  as  to  clearing,  etc., 
siiiiilur  to  those  at  Petersburg. — Coulier  lur  let  i'harti, 
2d  edit. ;  and  Jlegulatiunt  publithrd  by  the  Rustiau  A  u- 
thoritiu. 

Trade Owing  to  Its  advantageous  situation  near 

the  mouth  of  a  great  navigable  river,  the  trade  of 
Uiga  is  very  extensive ;  being,  of  the  Russian  towns 
on  the  Haltic,  In  this  resiiect  second  only  to  Peters- 
burg. Tho  trade  is  chieHy  carried  on  by  foreign  mer- 
chants, luirticuiurty  by  the  V.ngllsh.  Tho  principal  ex- 
ports are  flux  and  hemp,  linseed  and  hemp  seed,  tiinl>er, 
corn,toliacco,  hides,  wool,  tallow,  etc. ;  the  imports  are 
suit,  sugar,  coifee,  und  groceries  of  uU  sorts,  herrings, 
indigo,  dye-woods,  cotton  and  cotton  twist,  silks,  wines, 
etc.  The  must  trude  is  extensive.  The  burghers  of 
Riga  send  persons  who  are  called  mast  brokers  into  the 
provinces  to  mark  the  trees,  whicli  are  purchased  stand- 
ing. The}'  grow  mostly  in  the  districts  which  liorder 
on  the  Unieper,  are  sent  up  that  river  to  a  landing- 
place,  transported  80  versts  to  the  Duna,  when,  Iwing 
formed  into  rafts  of  fnmi  50  to  200  pieces,  they  descend 
the  stream  to  Riga.  The  tree  which  produces  the  larg- 
est masts  is  the  Scotch  fir.  Those  pieces  which  are 
from  18  to  25  inches  in  diameter  are  called  muf  ts ; 
under  those  dimensions,  spurs,  or,  in  England,  Nurwuy 
musts,  bccuase  Nurwuy  ox])orts  no  trees  more  than  18 
inches  in  diameter.  Great  skill  is  required  in  distin- 
guishing those  masts  that  are  sound  from  those  which 
are  in  the  least  internally  decayed.  They  are  usually 
from  70  to  80  feet  in  length.  The  best  kind  of  flax 
shiptied  from  Riga  is  grown  in  White  Russia,  and  is 
called  Driuna  rakitzcr ;  its  color  is  very  white,  und 
the  threads  long,  fine,  and  loose,  but  it  has  sometimes 
bluck  s|iots  ;  the  next  quality,  coming  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Trockic,  in  Lithuunia,  is  called  Lithuanmn  ro- 
kitzer,  und  is  very  little  inferior  to  Druana,  but  its  color 
is  a  littlo  brown ;  uf  tills  kind  the  best  surt  is  Thiesen- 
huusen.  Tho  liest  kind  of  Courlund  flux  shipped  from 
Riga  is  }Iarienl)urg  ;  that  grown  in  Livonia  is  inferior. 
Thero  ore  two  kinds  of  linseed  ;  that  of  the  last  crop, 
which  is  used  for  sowing ;  and  that  of  former  j'ears, 
for  crushing.  To  prevent  deception,  tho  year  of  its 
growth  is  stain|)ed  on  tho  barrel  by  sworn  inspectors 
(bracHxrt).     Hemp  seed  is  mostly  shipped  for  Holland. 

Alunfj). — For  tho  moneys  of  Riga,  lee  PKTKKsni'UG. 

Weighia  and  Meamrea. — The  commercial  jiound  is 
divided  intu  2  murks,  or  .^2  loths ;  and  also  Into  halves, 
quarters,  etc.  It  contains  6452  English  grains.  Hence 
100  lbs.  of  Riga— 9217  lbs.  avuirdupois  =  41-8  kilog.  = 
«6-82  lbs.  of  Hamburg-  84-64  lbs.  of  Amsterdam.  The 
Itspound  -  ■  20  Ills. ;  the  siiipponiid  —  20  lis|)ound8.  Tho 
louf  is  the  measure  fur  grain :  48  loufs  =  1  last  uf  wheat, 
barley,  or  linseed ;  45  loofs  =  1  lust  of  rye ;  and  60  loofs 
=  1  lust  of  oots,  mult,  and  beans.  Accurding  to  Kelly, 
the  louf  =  1  -9.^75  AVinchestcr  bushel ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, tho  last  of  wheat  -- 11-625  quarters.  Nelkcnbrecher 
does  not  value  the  loof  quite  so  high  as  Kelly.  Tho 
fuder,  the  measure  for  liquids,  is  divided  into  6  ahms, 
24  ankers,  120  quarts,  or  720  stoofs.  The  anker- 10 
English  wino  gallons.  Tho  foot  of  Riga  =  10'79  En- 
glish inches.     The  ell  =  2  feet ;  tho  cUfter  =  6  feet. 

Like  most  of  tho  rivers  falling  into  the  Baltic,  the 
Duna  Iws  a  bar,  varying,  according  to  seasons,  from 
12  to  16  feet  of  water.  Ijirge  vessels  usually  dis- 
cbarge and  take  in  their  cargoes  either  at  tho  roads  or 
in  the  Bolderaa  harbor,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
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hy  means  of  we1l-c«pered  lighten.  The  linieed,  flax, 
hemp,  and  wool  of  this  port  hnve  always  been  held  in 
higher  repute  than  those  exported  from  any  other  port 
in  KusHia.  The  grain  shipped  from  Kiga  is  the  prod- 
uce of  White  Ucssia,  the  Ukraine,  I'oland,  Courland, 
Lironia,  Esthonia,  Smolensk,  Minsk,  Lithuania,  t.*c. 
The  navigation  of  Riga  may  be  seen  from  the  follow  - 
ing  returns  for  a  series  of  years :  „,.,... 

VnsiLa  Entbid. 

in  1800 , 86T 

,->  1810 4C0 

1S19 1800 

1S49 1M4 

ISM 1364 

1868 mi 

rniMi. 
Vahie  of  import*  Into  the  port  of  Riga  In  1<<I0. .  10,383,000 
ValuKofoxpurtii  "  "  '■    ..  61,420,000 

This  port,  like  Odessa,  derives  its  principal  wealth 
from  Itit  ex|>ort  trade.  In  IH&O  the  total  value  of  ex- 
ports reached  6', 426,000  francs.  The  im|iort!i  during 
the  same  year  were  only  19,i)36,000  francs.  The  fol- 
lowing taldc^ exhibits,  in  francs,  the  commercial  move- 
ments of  Kigu,  and  the  share  assigned  to  ^acli  country, 
in  tlie  year  ItJdO : 


roantrW*. 


I     Import*. 


Kiport*. 


KnitUnd 

France 

Ilollanil 

I  lanw!  TuwDii 

IMRliim 

Swrilpn  iin<l  .Nurwajr 

lutlwl  statav 

I'ortut^kl 

Dpniuftrk 

Sp«lii..    

Oth«r  ctmiitWri* 

Total  fhinni | 


4,l»S4,fl<Hi 

S,7.')7.IHH) 

TfiO.om) 

4,442,000 

24,000 

1,«11>,000 

2,004.000 

1,373.000 

SlB,0flO 

198,000 

40.S,a00 


"SCs.sa.noo 

0,0(B,OOO 
fl,lS7.(KH1 

l.o.Vi.noo 

B.OO.S.flOO 
1,S26,000 

8(14,000 
1.431,000 

tvio.ooo 

62.\000 


Total. 


4l».8-.>3,0<10 
9,720,000 
«,943,000 
0,397,000 
^  722,000 
8,044,000 
2,904,000 
2,2.S7,000 
1,040,000 
782,000 
],093,OOO 


80,761,000  I 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  lie  seen  tliat,  of  the 
whole  trade  of  Uiga,  Kngland  has  50  per  cent. ;  Krujice 
upwanl  of  12  ]icr  rent. ;  Holland,  and  t'-.o  three  Hanse 
Towns,  each  8  per  cjnt.  The  principal  imports  in 
1850  were— 

Piiliar Franca,  S,81ft,00« 

ftalt "       2.49ft,0OO 

Win™  and  iiplrlU "      2,SS(l,000 

TutxM-M "       1,729,000 

Ilirrlni? "      1,2!S0,onO 

Rair  *Q<I  npnn  rottnn "       l,tifi6,000 

Tile  principal  expo-^.s  wore — 

Flax  (of  uliirh  KnKlanil  t.wlc  lwo-llilrfl«).  .Fr»n«.,  28,439,00  1 

Hemp  (to  Kniiland  mwe  th«n  one  lialf)  . .         "  7,879,000 

TimlKT  (chb-fly  to  l.nKland  nnil  lloltiind).         "  6,160,000 

Uraln.           "               "  M47,(.JO 

FUx.«<i-d,  /ur  »md  (on<>  lialf  lu  I'.iigliind)  .         "  3,791,000 

ACCOU.NT   or   TIIR  yiANTITIKK  Of   TIIF   niLNOIPAI.   AbTICLKH 

sxiMKTKii  raoH  Kkia  in  l.'Ukl  A.Nn  ISBS. 


Total  amount  of  exports  fhim  England  to  thb  port 
in  1850,  4,984,000  francs,  or  $027,000. 

Total  amount  of  exports  from  Uiga  to  England 
$6,578,054.  ' 

Tlie  menihandise  imported  into  England  from  Rus- 
sia is  such,  chiefly,  as  Kussia  only  can  supply — at  least 
in  such  quantities  as  to  meet  the  extensive  demands  of 
the  manufacturers  of  Great  Uritain.  It  consists  prin- 
cipally of  articles  of  first  necessity  in  manufactures 
such  as  hemp  and  flax  seed  for  oil  and  culture.  The 
merchandise  supplied  to  Uussia  (at  the  port  of  Kiga) 
firom  other  countries  consists  chiefly  of  sugar,  coffee, 
salt,  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  tobacco,  and  cotton  tis- 
sues. In  reference  to  the  latter  article,  such  is  the  ex- 
traordinary activity  of  Russian  manufacturing  indus- 
try, supported  as  it  is  by  a  high  tariflf  on  manufactiiied 
articles,  that,  had  not  the  war  intervened,  she  would 
probably  be  now  independent  of  other  nations  us  ro- 
niiects  cotton  yarns. 

The  total  tonnage  which  entered  and  cleared  at  the 
[xirt  of  Riga  in  1860,  as  already  shown,  was  397,8ii5  tons. 
Of  this  total,  180,904  tons  were  under  the  English  fiat;, 
or  within  a  figure  of  60  [ler  cent,  on  the  whole ;  while 
the  Russian  flag  covered  only  01,894  tons,  or  15  gicr 
cent,  on  the  whole.  The  value  of  flax-seed  for  cul- 
ture, exported  from  this  [lort  from  1840  to  1850,  wns 
t7,00<l,(l00 ;  of  which  England  received,  in  the  «K|,'rc- 
gate,  one-third.  The  remaining  two-thirds  were  .sint 
to  Ilelgiuin,  I'russia,  Ilanse  Towns,  Sweden  and  Ndr- 
way,  France,  and  the  l.'nited  States.  The  navigation 
movements  at  this  port  for  1868  were  as  follows ; 


PoKT  OF  liioA — Naviuation  IN  1863. 


Kngllfili 

Ittiii.'ilAn 

I<cl|;iiin 

Hanoverian  . . 

Dutcli 

I'rpnrh 

SpanlHli 

Okuiah 

iSwpdliih 

.rruttrttun 

^Mcrkli'nliiirK  . 
UliliMilmrg  ... 
jrorliiKUcmi. .. 
^Iluiiilmrgluii  . 
.VinrriiHii  . . . . 


No.  orV#itt«lt  ftnt«r*<l. 


870 

206 

10 

170 

244 

66 

t 

ISl 

291 

100 

160 

87 

6 

T 

2 


No.  of Vwwh  rlearerl. 


370 
200 

10 
110 
244 

W 
1 
1'<1 
291 
1119 
1«0 
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Flax,  lut  (ort tnoi 

llllto,  2'l  cort 

Ditto,  ilcl  Kort 

Ditto,  chIiIIji 

ToUloffiax 


H>Tip  hfmp 

()iit«nt>t  ditto 

I'iHII  llllt"  .     

Ili'llip  oalilU..  .  . 
Total  of  lump  . 


Tallow " 

VnllU " 

Ityc nr«. 

narlcy " 

<1at» " 

How  tntf  lin»4H>it , liU. 

t'riiotiiiig  Ilniii'cd. .   .  ; qnt. 

Ift'inp  »fed " 

Di'sln plocen 

Tlinlier ' 

Manta ■ 

Walnacot  loga  and  vntwraN!,     * 
lipo  auil  liognhcad  atavii*. .     ' 

Total  value  In  H.  Ita 


Total  valut  In  dnllara. 


To  ainViuiitrlMi. 


J«H. 

i7,'8I4 
7,292 
1,409 

27,629 

9,318 

8,799 

3,892 

968 


17,967 

81 

26 

l!4,ftsl 

83,816 

02,706 

129,429 

lll,i:t4 

19,108 

430,,1A7 

lLi8,8Ii 

4,94S 

8,067 

290,786 

14,6;i7,'2r.l' 

at  771  <'l« 

$ll,lU;i,!l.'iO 


2'.,248» 
9,0611 
2,40ri 
__    647 

B:i,.is7"j 

7,646 

8,4A0t 

4,010 

6061 


16,727 

Jl 

13j 

191,601 

38,0116 

1,809 

104,960 

97,r>VS 

4.4:m  ' 

304,046 
97,800  . 
171   ' 
7,123 
186,312  ! 
"147808,7281 
at  771  eta.    i 
.»ll,6<i«,7BI 


The  ofllcial  yM\mT,  from  which  the  preceding  talilc  Is 
extracted,  fumiHliPs  also  interesting  facts  relative  to 
the  hemp  trade  of  tliis  |H)rt.  l  ho  fullowiiig  extract  is 
translated  from  tliis  dociinient : 

"  Hemp  is  usually  sold  by  the  producers  in  tlie  In- 
terior to  nieniianta  who  visit  their  entates  for  tlic  pur- 
|Kiw  of  S|>eculution,  Tliey  make  their  contrarts  (jeiicr- 
ally  Itetwecn  April  and  ( Ictober.  Tlic  time  of  diO!  ,erv 
Is  stiuuluted  for,  and  fnjin  6  to  10  jier  cent,  on  'lie  pur- 
chaHe-nioney  is  paid  down  in  canh.  The  anraiil  aver- 
age quantity  of  hemp  thus  brought  to  tlie  i  larket  v( 
Riga  ainonnt.s  t<>  alxait  seven  millioiiM  ,  r  fri.>i<'<<.  At 
Rigatliere  are  survevors'  offices  eKtuliliheil,  «mi,  the 
hemp  brought  for  xule  Ih  subjected  to  the  Ktride.it  ex- 
ami  .at  ion,  anil  is  ranked,  nccoriling  to  quality,  Nos.  I, 
2,  or  U.  .Sliould  the  pro<liicers  be  disdntislied  willi  llic 
action  of  the  survc)  ors  at  Riga,  they  liave  llie  ri^'lit  nf 
appeal  to  St.  Petersburg,"— -  jSVc  articles  lll..^ll•  mul 
RiiHsiA  for  particular  information. 

Rigging  of  a  Ship,  a  gmrral  iinme  given  to  nil 
the  ropes  einploye<l  to  supix>rt  tie  inai'ts,  and  to  extdul 
or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  (li-|i<i.<ltii'M 
of  the  wind.  The  former,  which  are  umhI  to  sustain  the 
masts,  remain  usually  in  a  flxcil  ixihition,  ami  arenillnl 
$tarnling  rigging ;  such  are  th«  khrouilK,  ^tavx,  ami  l<ii"li- 
stays.  The  latter,  wIioho  ofllce  Is  to  niuiia^ti  llie  fi.iil!!, 
by  conitnuuicating  with  viirioiis  lilocks  or  ptillevii,  Htii- 
ated  indifl'erent  |Htrtsof  the  inusts,  yarils,  sliniuili',  elo., 
are  comprehended  in  thegcnornl  term  rtwiiini/rif/i/in;/: 
such  are  the  brace.*,  xlicets,  IiallianlH,  clew-jineii,  oiiil 
brails. 
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Ring,  an  ornament  of  gold  and  silver,  of  a  circular 
figure,  and  usuvlly  worn  on  ihe  tlnger.  The  antiquity 
of  ringa  is  known  from  Scripture  and  profane  authors. 
Judait  left  bis  ring  or  signet  with  Tamar.  When 
Pha/aoh  committed  the  government  of  all  Egypt  to 
Joseph,  he  took  his  ring  from  his  Anger  and  gave  it  to 
Joseph.  After  the  victory  which  the  Israelites  ob- 
tained ovor  Ibe  Midianites,  they  offered  to  the  Lord 
the  rings,  the  bracelets,  and  the  golden  necklaces,  and 
the  golden  ear-rings,  that  they  had  taken  from  the 
enemy.  The  Israelitish  women  wore  rings,  not  only 
on  their  Angers,  but  also  in  their  nostrils  and  their  ears. 
St.  James  distinguishes  a  man  of  dignity  by  the  ring 
of  gold  which  he  wore  on  his  Anger.  At  the  return  of 
the  prodigal  son,  his  father  orders  him  to  be  dressed  in 
a  new  suit  of  clothes,  and  to  ha-9  a  ring  put  upon  his 
Anger.     The  ring  chiefly  «a8  usei  to  seal  with.     The 


patents  and  orders  of  princes  were  sealed  with  their 
.ings  or  signets ;  and  it  was  this  that  secured  to  them 
their  authority  and  respect.  The  episcopal  ring,  which 
makes  a  part  af  the  pontiAcal  apparatus,  and  is  esteem- 
ed a  pledge  of  the  spiritual  marriage  between  the  bishop 
and  his  Church,  was  used  at  a  remote  period.  The 
fourth  council  of  Toledo,  held  in  683,  appoints  that  a 
bishop  condemned  by  one  council,  and  found  afte^ 
ward  innocent  by  a  second,  shall  be  restored  by  giv* 
ing  Idm  the  ring,  staff,  etc. 

Rio  de  Jaueiro,  the  capital  of  Brazil,  on  the 
Atlantic,  in  lat.  22°  64'  15"  S.,  long.  48°  16'  50"  W. 
Population,  '1  ,000,  The  harbor  of  Rio  is  one  of  the 
Auest  in  the  world,  both  as  njspects  capaciodsness  and 
security  for  all  sorts  of  vessels.  In  coming  from  the 
northeast  it  is  urual  to  make  Cape  Oio,  in  Ut.  23°  1' 
18"  S.,  lung.  42°  3'  19"  W.,  being  about  4  leagues 


Rtftrenefn  to  /tifi A.  Ilha  do  ('«tiinilii»T..     11.  Kort  do  St.  Joan,    V.  Morro  do  Flamcngo.     i).  Ponla  do  ('■Ihsbouco. 

B.  Fort  da  llhs  daa  I'obroa.    1'.  Ilha  dus  Ittttus.    U.  Kort  da  Uoa  Vlagom. 
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nearly  east  of  Rio.  The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is 
marked  hy  a  remarkable  hili  in  the  form  of  a  sugar- 
loaf,  900  feet  high,  close  to  its  west  side ;  while  on  the 
east,  or  oppttsite  side  of  the  bay,  at  the  distance  of 
aliout  1}  mile,  is  thb  fort  of  Santa  Crnz.  But  the  wood- 
cut in  the  preceding  page,  taken  from  a  chart  publish- 
ed by  order  of  the  Brazilian  authorities,  gives  a  much 
better  idea  of  this  nolde  harbor  than  could  be  obtained 
ttora  any  description. 

Harbor. — Vessels  bonnd  for  Rio,  coming  from  the 
north,  should,  after  rounding  Cape  Frio,  steer  due  west, 
keeping  aix>ut  8  leagues  fVvm  the  coast,  until  they  come 
within  6  or  6  miles  of  the  Ilha  Raza,  or  Flnt  Island, 
lyir^  uimost'due  south  from  the  mouth  of  the  harbor, 
at  tiie  distance  of  alK>ut  8  leagues.  A  light-house, 
the  lantern  of  which  is  said  to  l>e  elevated  nearly  800 
feet  almve  the  level  of  the  sea,  was  erected  on  this 
island  in  1829.  The  light  is  a  revolving  one,  finishing 
its  revolution  in  3  minutes,  and  exhibiting  alternately 
a  white  and  a  red  light.  There  is  also  a  light-house 
in  the  fort  of  Santa  Cruz,  the  light  of  which  is  fixed, 
and  elevated  &lH>ut  50  feet  alx>ve  the  level  of  the  sea. 
— Coulter  iiir  les  Vharts,  3d  ed.  Having  got  within 
6  o'  6  miles  of  the  Ilha  Kiiza,  ships  may  enter  by  day 
or  !iy  night,  the  dotted  line  in  the  cut  markiu^  the 
fair-wny  into  the  harbor.  There  are  no  pilots  to  \m 
met  with ;  and  as  there  are  no  hidden  dangers  of  any 
kind,  their  services  are  not  wanted.  On  entering, 
vessels  murt  pass  within  ht.il  of  Fort  Santa  Cruz,  to 
be  ready  to  o.nswer  any  questions  that  may  lie  put  to 
Ibam.  They  then  proceed  to  Fort,  Viigunhon,  below 
or  opposite  to  which  tlioy  must  bring  to,  or  come  to 
anclior,  allowing  no  twuts  to  coma  along  side  but  thobo 
of  the  goveinment  until  liiey  iiave  receivsd  pratique, 
Ti'hen  they  will  be  permitted  to  proceed  to  tlie  usual 
place  of  anchorage  for  the  merchant  shipping.  The 
sea-breeze  generally  sets  in  almut  11  a.m.,  and  lasts 
till  at>out  sunset.  It  is  strong  enough  to  enable  ships 
to  cvercumc  the  cl)b.  High  water  at  full,  and  change 
at  2  in  the  afternoon. 


Anchorage  Dues. — ^1.  From  and  after  1st  July,  1662, 
the  anchorage  duty  upon  vessels  trading  between  for- 
eign ports  and  the  ports  of  Brazil  will  be  reduced  to 
800  reis  the  ton ;  and  the  same  class  of  duty  now  lev- 
ied upon  coasting  vessels  shall  l)e  abolished.  2.  That 
part  of  the  provisions  of  April  26,  July  20,  and  Novem- 
ber 15, 1844,  which  has  not  Iwen  altered  by  this  decree 
will  continue  in  force. 

Money,  Weigktt,  and  Meamres. — All  payments  ore 
made  in  paper  money,  which  has  been  over-issued,  and 
is  excessively  depreciated.  But  in  ordinary  cases  tlie 
par  of  exchange  may  now  be  assumed  at  about  3'[d. 
sterling  per  patriotic  dollar,  of  1620  rcis  paper. 
Weights  and  long  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of 
Lisbon,  the  arroba  l)eing  321-  lbs.  avoirdupois;  but 
measured  of  capacity  ore  diO'erent,  a  mcdida  being  equal 
to  '5954  imperial  gallon,  and  an  alquiere  to  I'll  ditto. 

Trade. — The  trade  of  Rio  is  extensive,  and  has  in- 
creased rapidly  of  late  years.  It  is  now  by  fur  tho 
greatest  mart  for  the  export  of  coffee.  The  shipments 
of  this  important  article,  which  in  1880  amounted  to 
896,786  bags,  have  increased  with  such  unexampled 
rapidity,  that  in  1848  they  amounted  to  1,710,707  bags, 
that  is  (taking  tho  bag  at  ICO  lbs.),  to  278,713,120 
lbs.,  or  122,193  tons ;  Iteing  about  equal  to  all  the  ex- 
ports of  coffee  ♦'rom  ail  tho  other  ports  in  the  world. 
It  has  not,  however,  been  so  large  since.  Sugar  was 
formerly  an  important  article  of  export  flrom  Rio,  but 
latterly  it  has  rapidly  decreased,  and  opl;  tnointed 
to  5979  cases  (13  ewt.  each)  in  1849.  It  -Is  pvc-.-.de, 
linwever,  that  hero,  as  in  Cuba  and  other  places,  tli(> 
late  low  prices  of  coffee  may  have  produced  a  reaction 
in  favor  of  sugar,  tlic  exports  of  the  latter  having 
risen  in  1850  to  13,(M7  cases.  The  other  great  article!! 
of  export  from  Rio  are  hides,  rice,  tol>acco,  rum,  tupi- 
uca,  ipecacuanha,  manioc  or  manihot,  flour,  and  other 
inferior  articles.  The  export  of  cotton  has  entirely 
ceased;  and  that  of  gold,  diamonds,  etc.,  is  •  —tly 
clandestine.  Diamonds  are  principally  exporti  i  in 
Bahia.     We  subjoin  an 
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iii<l<'i 

llitmi. 

Kouwo.xt. 

I,«ath«r. 

Rit-«. 

Rum. 

Tobaffo 

IlMraeuaohH. 
ScrtMini. 

Tnjiiwa. 
Ilatrelt 

B«R1*-                I'MM. 

No. 

No 

l.on  anil  Planka. 

HidM. 

Btaa 
19,741 

3,4S3 

KulU. 

1847 

l,6S9.'i34       8,426 

267,288 

460,783 

o,4:'7 

6.662 

24,403 

470 

I.9I4 

184« 

1,710,57"  1     6,713 

a-i^.-ws 

269,191 

10,304 

10,2.M 
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1,4«0,410 

n,s<w 

801,982 
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'?0,707 

4,3.'<0 

2.%,427 
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1S.V) 

l,8f>0,(»58 

ia,047 

200.033 

2ft8,NV) 

20,3.S2 

17,017 

24.242 

8,216 

23,440 
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lO.ilM 

1S51 

1,84«,218 

7,8'24 

147,296 

266,949 

80,fr.7 

12,774 

8,229 

3,SBi 

28,756 

A41 

17,737 

ISIM 

1,007,130     12,516 

126,789 

176,008 

26,809 

3,955 

8,449 

1,982 

32,246 

991 

10,940 

The  principal  article  of  import  con.sists  of  cotton 
goods,  the  value  of  wliii  h  amounts  to  full  one-third  of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports.  Next  to  cottons  arc 
woolen,  linen,  and  silk  manufactures ,  wines,  Jewel- 
r}',  und  Iron-monger}';  flour,  meat,  flsh,  iiutter,  and 
other  articles  of  provision  ;  spintii,  salt,  earthen-waro, 
pa|ier,  and  a  hort  of  articles.  The  importation  of  ready- 
made  furniture  fnini  the  I'nitod  States  is  also  extersivo 

Alxiut  50  per  cent,  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Brazil 
passes  through  the  port  of  Rio  de  <)anein>.  Hi'.hcr  is 
conveyed,  fmm  all  the  jKirts  on  the  coast,  from  Bahia 
alni<i!<t  to  the  frontiers  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  oil 
the  produce  intended  for  cx|)ortation  or  home  consump- 
tion, Farina,  bouns,  l>acon,  dried  and  salt  meat,  hides, 
horns,  tallow,  rice,  toltacco,  sugar,  coffee,  cotton— in  u 
word,  all  the  proiluce  and  manufactures  of  the  different 
pnivinccK  arc  made  triltutar}',  either  by  laii<i  or  water 
conveyaiia",  to  tlie  wealtti  and  cuinmerciul  greatness 
of  the  Brazilian  nietro|iollK,  A  numei  is  fleet  of  ves- 
sels is  employed  in  tho  coasting  trailc,  in  supplying  the 
d^'Terent  portu  along  the  coast  with  the  various  pnt- 
ductiona  of  the  i.<)il  and  Industry  <if  America  and  Ku- 
ro|ie.  The  chief  foreign  exiKirts  frtmi  Rio  do  .laneiro 
are — coffee  (iimro  tliun  half  of  the  whole  gfiing  to  the 
Cnited  .States),  sugar,  ciitton,  hides,  tobacco,  otter 
rkins,  otc. 

Tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  1841 :  Total  ves- 
seli'.,  1705,  iif  41<i,<)00  tons — of  which,  from  and  to  the 


I.'nited  States,  there  were  289  vcssiels,  of  77,000  tons. 
Tonnage,  etc.,  of  1841,  oomjuired  with  tliat  of  1841) : 

1841 1706vce«cU:  416,000  lonnogi'. 

1840 1640      "         399,200 

r.xceio  over  1840. .    "  06      "  lO.SOO        " 

The  increase  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  Rio  de  ,Ia- 
nciro  is  better  illustrated  by  the  following  returns  : 

COIilintCIAL    MOVFJUKMT  OF   ItiO   n«  .TANEinO   IN    l'<4«. 


Ceanlriat. 


Knglaad  and  I'oMeMluna. 

I'nlted  State* 

rranc<> 

Ilanno  Towns 

I'ortngil 

Spain 

Swllierland 

Ileli;ltini 

I  >iiiriiay  and  I.«  Plata  . . . 

Sariilnia 

Swi'doo  and  Norway 


lliiiiorll  of 
Rio. 

62,9«0,0O« 
20,44'),OISI 
20.720,IK)0 
5,II20,0(K1 
8.920,000 
4,710,(100 
4,400,000 

«,n7o,(Kio 

2,180,(K)tl 

«,iioo,noo 

1,740,000 


Et|><,rt« 
fron  Hio. 

24,'.'nc,i>iio 

38,7ri(..IHHI 
l(,h»0,IKMI 

13,3.tO,0(HI 
O.O.'iO.OIIO 
l,030,INKi 

4,8W,000 
1,680,000 
2,(H)0,00fl 
2,710,000 


Ti.tal 
KranPi. 

77,1()fl,IH10 

,v.i,i'.m,n(io 
3n.rii«.(HK» 

I'i.lt'^I.IKKI 
1.'|,'<TII.IK)0 
Il.il+I.IKPO 
■I.CHI.OIH) 
ll,'.l'.l|l,l)ll« 
.■|,TliO,CIO(t 
4.(WI,ll0fl 
4,4.'i<t,00l) 


Africa,  Austria,  Dtnmark,  Turkey,  Russia,  tlie  Two 
Sicilies,  rniMsiii,  Netherlands,  Chili,  and  n'her  rmin- 
tries,  [larticipate  in  this  foreign  trade  to  dn  extent 
ranging  in  value  fhmi  (1,01(0,000  francs  to  4,000,000 
ea<:h,  making  the  total  trade  for 

1«46 260,040.000  frmii-ii~  47,73.%.O40  ihillarM. 

1845 280.SiH),()OO      ■•     .44,044.800 

Increase  over  1S46. .  ~19,H4O,000      "    .-:  8,690,240      " 
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All  foreign  nations  shared  ((jually  in  the  large  aug- 
mentation which  the  returns  of  1846  exhibit  over  those 
of  1846.  Some  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  this 
increase  have  been  already  adverted  to.  The  true 
cause,  however,  to  which  all  others  are  but  anxiliary, 
is  the  admitted  capacity  of  Brazil  to  multiply  her  sta- 
ple jMroductions,  particularly  coffee,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent of  the  foreign  demand,  if  she  will  only  avail  her- 
self of  the  abundant  resources  with  which  nature  has 
so  bountifully  supplied  her. 

The  quantity  of  coffee  exported  increased  23,764,000 
l<Uogrammes  (of  2'20  lbs.  avoirdupois).  Sugar,  on 
the  other  hand,  diminished  8,096,000  kilogrammes. 
The  exports  of  coffee  during  the  year  1846  were : 

To  Kngland kUogrammea  39,000,000 


Lnlted  States . 

Hanae  Towns 

AuBtria 

France 

nclginni 

Swalon  and  Norway 

Ucuraark 

Portugal 

Iiii<iaia 

Other  countries 

Total  value.  .81,000,000  ft-nncs 


88.000,000 
10,000,000 
B,00O,00O 
4,000,000 
8,000,000 
4,600,000 
3,400,000 
1,600,000 
1,000,000 
1.600,000 
108,000,000 


Departi  ies. 

Clenrances  to  foreign  PorU. 

VeiieU. 

Tom. 

With  products  of  country 

806 

ri 

0 

T6 
80 

285,238 
8T,42T 
2,488 
83,490 
26,063 

For  '(Jalifomla       

In  ballast  for  foreign  countries 

In  ballast  for  homo  port* 

Total  In  1861 

1138 
1080 

434,696 
!!80,0T1 

Totalinl85l) 

The  course  of  exchange,  which  varied  from  313  to 
374  reas  per  franc,  ruled  in  1346  at  336  roas  per  franc, 
or  18'6  cents— equal  to  66  cents  per  1000  reus.  The 
following  table  gives  the  number  of  vessels,  and  their 
tonnage,  engaged  in  tlie  trade  of  1846,  with  the  corn- 
tries  whence  they  came : 


CoontrlAi  whsDca. 


llraziltan  ports 

lnlted  States , 

Kngland  and  I'oescsslona  . 
In  liatit  nnd  Vruguajr  , . 

Tortugal  

Africa 

Ilnnse  Towns 

Spain 

France  

Austria 

nelglura , 

Hardlnla 

(Jhlli 

Denmark 

fiweden  and  Norway  .... 

Other  coiuitrica 

Total  In  1848 

Do.  In  184.5 , 


No.  of  Veauli 


T2 

366 

416 

19T 

218 

140 

»I 

102 

06 

40 

88 

88 

28 

22 

21 

80 


19TT 
1T63 


Tonnage. 


16,000 

?^,600 

89,700 

46,6M 

44,600 

28,SO0 

2S,8mi 

20,400 

19,080 

9,300 

8,000 

6,700 

6,860 

5,660 

4,200 

17,460 


440,040 
889,070 


The  leading  articles  imported  in  1851  were  as  fol- 
lows: Cottons,  42,660,  woolens,  6488,  linens,  5695, 
silks,  1088,  and  mixed  goods,  1263  packages ;  codfish, 
64,602  quintals ;  coals,  42,007  tons ;  ale  and  porter, 
23,704  barrels  ;  flour,  283,893  barrels  ;  candles,  sperm, 
90,  composition,  6062,  and  tallow,  25,661  boxes ;  wines, 
Portugal,  14,033,  Mediterranean,  7644,  and  Bordeaux, 
4421  pipes ;  butter,  25,661  firkins ;  cordage6  480  coils, 
etc.  The  produce  of  the  country  exported  in  the 
someyear  consisted  of :  Coffee,  2,033,743  bags ;  hides, 
147,296  ;  sugar,  7824  cases  ;  rum,  3892  pipes  ;  rice, 
8229  bags ;  horns,  266,949 ;  tobacco,  28,755  rolls  (of 
96  lbs.  each);  rosewood,  36,647  pieces;  hulf-tanned 
hides,  12,744  ;  tapioca,  17,737  barrels,  etc.  The  arriv- 
als coastwise  in  1851  were  1936  sail  vessels,  and  359 
steamers,  with  an  aggregate  of  221,647  tons ;  and  the 
departures  were  1863  sail  vessels,  and  380  steamer.^, 
with  an  aggregate  of  225,002  tons.  The  total  imports 
and  exports  of  the  empire  in  1861  exhibit  an  increase 
of  33  per  cent,  over  the  average  of  the  four  preceding 
years.  Could  Brazil  be  induced  to  abolish  the  heavy 
export  duties  wliich  she  levies  on  her  staple  produc- 
tions, the  increase  would  largely  exceed  this  figure. 
The  article  of  coffee  alone  would  in  a  short  period 
fully  make  up  for  any  deficiency  in  her  revenue  caused 
by  the  abolition  of  these  duties,  in  the  increased  de- 
mand for  that  article  for  foreign  markets.  Besides, 
the  stimulus  which  would  in  consequence  be  imparted 
to  that  branch  of  agricultural  labor  would  present  an 
incidental  benefit  which  coiUd  hardly  escape  the  observ- 
ation of  a  sagacious  legislator. 

The  subjoined  figures  show  the  amount  of  export 
duties  levied  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  1846  to  1851.  [Mil- 
rea— -55  to  56  cents  United  States  currency.] 

1846-' 4T 3,966,000  mllreas. 

1847-'48 4,118,000        " 

1848-'4» 8,834,000 

lS40-'60 3,780,463 

1850-'B1 4,700,690        " 


Tonnage  to  and  from  the  United  States  in  1846 : 
vessels  3(i6,  of  96,600  tons.  Tonnage  in  1843  :  vessels 
328,  of  76,900  tons.  Increase  In  1846  over  1843,  ves- 
sels 38,  tonnage  18,700. 

SrMMARV   or  THE  TOAUC  OF    KlO  DB  JANEIRO   IN   1848. 

Total  Imports 134,500,000  francs. 

Total  exports 1!14,IW(I,000       " 

Total  Imports  and  export* 20S,580,(K)O       " 

Tormni/e,  etc.  —  F.n»erod,  213,900  tons  ;  cleared, 
191,200  tons  ;  total,  405,100  tons,  of  wliich  from  and 
to  tlie 

I'nltcd  States 89,000  tons. 

(ir<>«t  llrltain 66,000     " 

I'ortUKnl 47,000     " 

France 18,400     " 

Other  countries 188,700    " 

Total 406^100     " 

Course  of  exchange  at  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  1848:  359 
reas  per  franc,  or  56  csnts  (nearly)  per  milrea. 

The  navigation  of  the  iM)rt  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1851 
is  exhibited  in  the  following  table  : 

Abbivals. 


(I.aisrs. 


_AtrlvftU  from  foreign  Porta. 


With  cargo  for  port 

Other  dcsttnatiiins 

On  way  to  <  ;allfomla 

In  ballRHt  for  foreign  roimtr'cs 
In  Inllaat  for  home  porta 

Total  tnlsM 

Total  In  1860 


TiiK  Trade  or  Kio  in  1860. 
QuAntitie*. 
20,124 
2,963 


Statements  illustrative  ov 

Leading  Articles  imported. 

Cotton  mannfaetiircs pkgs. 

Woolon          do.           " 

Linen            do "  1,170 

Silks "  770 

Mixed "  1,141 

Codfish (jnlntals  3.5,050 

Coals t.™  83,404 

Aloanduortcr hbli..  15,901 

Flour "  208,578 

Candles,  sperm boxes  1,872 

"        composition "  6,269 

"        tallow "  2,222 

Wines,  Tortugal pipes  14,525 

' '       Mertlterriinean "  «,701 

"       llordeaux "  2,482 

Butter firkins  23080 

Cordat'o coil.t  10  070 

Giporli  of  Froducs  of  the  Coiinlr7.  Quanlitiee. 

CofTeo bng^  l,il59,('53 

Hides Nn.  200,033 

Sugar cases  13,047 

Hum pipes  3,216 

Idee bags  24,242 

Horns No-  2«8,55;> 

Tobneeo rolls  2S,44'> 

IpocaciiBnhn Boroims  127 

liosewood pieces  20,332 

other  woods deals  16,180 

Ilttlf-tannod  hides No.  17.017 

Tapioca II"-  1<>.«M 

Tea      boxes  84 

<igar. •'  AM 

Hair  (horse) hales  867 

Flour  (inauthot) ')Hg^  W,«!ti 

Soap boxes  3,636 

Candles,  tallow "  304 
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TAUCLAS  SlAnrOMT  ZXIIIDITINO  IH  detail  COUMKUnlAI.   MOVCMENTS  AT  Tni  I'OBT  or  ItiO   nB  JAHIUO  m  1861,  AND  TIIR 
BKLATIVK  SlIAK  TIlKBXOr  ABDIUNCl)  TO  EACH   FOKIION   NATION, 


VaUed  SUten 

Ureat  Britain  and  Poascsaloiu  . 

I'nrtugal 

I'rauoe 

L'ruguay 

Arsentlno  Republic 

Denmark 

Austria 

IlanM  Towlu 

Spain 

I'ruuia 

UclKium 

Other  rountrlea 


Total. 


VmmIs  •Dtertil. 


624 
8T0 
161 
134 
122 
03 
01 

■n 

74 
03 
09 

00 

610 


2343 


Ten*. 

164,000 

124,000 

30,600 

30,000 

81,2lK) 

20,160 

26,6)0 

20,74'l 

20,200 

19,400 

19,11MI 

10,400 

167,130 


092,42.1 


Impoftl. 


27,080,000 

60,610,000 

10,800,(K)0 

20,330,000 

2,(i20,(H)0 

8,24'l,000 

1,(.Sl>,000 

2,9nii,(K)0 

7,440,(M)0 

3,980,000 

970,000 

6.910,000 

9,000,IHH) 


Kipoili. 


Tsui. 


ltir>,6IH),IKMI 


Fmoet. 

07,0411,000 

22,090,000 
6,800,000 

10,640,000 
2,090,000 
3,620,000 
4,890,000 
6,600,000 

12,100,000 

200,000 

1,160,000 

7,180,000 

38,930,000 


100,060,IMK) 


Franca. 

06,320,000 

83,800,000 

16,190,000 

80,870,000 

4,710,000 

0,7fln,(HW) 

6,841,000 

8,400,000 

19,6«0,<)a<) 

4,180,(KI0 

2,130,000 

18,000,(HI0 

8B,630,000 

832,460,000' 


Accor!«T  op  THE  ('ormt  Eti-oRTEii  rnoM  liio  dh  .Taneiro 

IN     EAOII    YKAE    from    1821    TO    1860,    UOTII    INOl.t'BIVR,    !:< 
DaOR   op   lUO  LIM. 


Yaan. 

Bat'i. 

Yaara. 

Bap. 

Yaan, 

Baft. 

1S21 

106,!d6 

1881 

448,240 

1841 

1,013,916 

1829 

152,049 

1832 

478,960 

1842 

1,179,731 

1823 

184,904 

1833 

503,196 

1843 

1,189,623 

1824 

924.000 

1884 

639,117 

1844 

1,900,431 

1826 

182,610 

1836 

097,105 

1846 

1,908,069 

1S26 

260,000 

1830 

704,886 

18«6 

1,611,096 

1827 

S.'V^OOO 

1837 

029,734 

1H47 

1,039,234 

1828 

809.147 

1«88 

7R1.6,M 

1848 

1,710,670 

1820 

375,107 

1889 

871,785 

1840 

1,460,410 

1830 

391,786 

1840 

1,063,801 

1800 

1,360,068  J 

COMPAEATIVTt  STA-rtfllEKT  BIIOWIHG  THE  r^WARP  XAVICATIO^f 
OP  lilO  l>R  .IANIIRO  in  TIIR  ^EASH  1851  AND  XSf)^. 


foralftn  Plnir*. 

V«Mh.  1  Vamla.  { 

twi. 

300 

217 

104 

00 

114 

78 

79 

SO 

4S 

80 

Si 

11 

16 

20 

46 

1210 

I1H. 

266 
223 

OO 

79 

79 

08 

67 

14 

44 

SO 

26 

17 

16 

11 

90 

1099     1 

(■rest  Itritaln       

Portiigul        

rrauco 

nenniark    

Hpain 

Surdinia      

Itolgiuin      t 

Holland 

I^tumU      

HtifMila 

Total 

Uraznian  TUig, — On  forelftn  voyaffea. . .     449  vci-hoIi, 

"  On  coaiting  trade 1619       ■■ 

ToUI 2001       " 

The  total  value  of  the  commercial  movements  at  the 
IKirt  of  Bio  de  Janeiro  in  1H52  was  853,000,000  francs 
— equal  '.o  #67,070,000  ;  showing  a  large  increase  over 
the  trade  of  the  preceding  year.  Of  the  aliove  total 
there  was  for  imports  1R0,000,000  friincs,  and  for  ex- 
ports 173,000,000  francs.  The  following  coadense<l 
Humniarj-  shows  the  trade  of  the  principal  conimcrciul 
countries  with  Kio  during  tliis  year  :  Ureat  llrituin 
and  possessions,  74,000,000  francs ;  imports  consisted 
chiefly  of  cottons,  w(x>lens,  |)rovi8ions,  hardware,  coal, 
et< .  France,  54,000,001)  franca ;  imports — li<|Uors,  tis- 
nues,  cutlen-,  articles  of  fashion,  etc.  United  States, 
23,000,000  francs  ;  imports  —  provisions,  stores,  etc. 
Portugal,  14,600,000  francs;  imixirts  —  wines,  provi- 
sion?, etc.  iluiise  Tcwns,  11,(HH),000  ft-ancs  ;  imports 
— ncneral  cargiiei.  nuenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo, 
,1,000,000 francs;  im|)orts — [iriivisions,  skins,  etc.  Tlie 
cx|>ort8  (if  liio  de  Janeiro  this  year  were  in  value  : 

Coff.-c,  almiit 140,000,000  fntnci. 

Uianiunda  anil  pearls 16,ihhi,inn)      " 

Cumr 6.1100,000      " 

Tobarcc)  anil  rlKam R,6(MI,(KMI       " 

Hi'!:.-,  xndnkliii 2,660,000      " 

Ciblni't  w<K>d« 1,8II0,('"0      " 

According  to  the  oflicial  report  of  the  custom-house 
of  lEio  de  Janeiro,  there  was  exported  from  that  port  to 
the  Unitetl  States,  up  to  .'lOth  June  of  this  year  (IHu'J),  I 
',t'il,i89  liagH  of  coffee,  of  Hid  llis.  each — making  in  ^11  j 
iri2..<i9R,2'l<)  Ills.     The  total  ({uantity  of  coffee  ex|N>rted  > 
the  some  year  is  stated  to  have  been  l,AUti,(>UO  bags,  { 


or  303,4&7,440  lbs.     The  quantity  sent  to  the  United 
Stated  was  thus  distributed : 

Now  Orleans 346,969  bags. 

New  York 90(1,170    " 

Raltlinorc 207,702    " 

I'hllodclphla 81,126    " 

Charleiituu 25,739     " 

Itoston 11,768    " 

MobUe 11,201     " 

Ravannah 4,889    " 

San  Francisco 4,011    " 

Total 069,489     " 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  exports  of  coffee,  in 

Imgs,  from  UrazU  to  New  Orleans,  from  1842  to  1852, 

both  inclusive : 

1842 126,210 

1S43 86,4.S8 

1S44 161,iis9     , 

1S46 167.000     ' 

1846 216,031 

1847 906,111 

1848 239,371 

1849 209,129 

I860 220,013 

1851 274.690 

1862 346,202 

It  is  stated  that  the  first  importation  of  colTro  into 
New  Orleans  direct  from  liruzil  took  place  in  183,'i ; 
and  that  from  that  year  to  1840,  or  during  a  period  of 
six  years,  the  quantity  thus  directly  im|)orte(l  from 
UrazU  did  not  exceed  44,000  bags  ;  while  in  tlic  ycir 
1840  alone  there  were  received  at  that  port  from  Culm 
U],000  bags.  Cuba,  however,  has  now  almost  eiitirily 
ceased  to  export  coffee — has  ceased,  at  le^^t,  tu  any 
considerable  extent. 

ClMPAUATIVE  8TATEHK.NT  HIIOWINU  THE  (jCAHTITIKS  I'V  (  {If. 
I"!E  KXlliRTFI)  KUOJI  ItlO  PK  JaNF.IHO  IHOM  1861  Til  1S56, 
IIOTH   imi.l'HIVR. 


Vi-ari. 

BaK«. 

PoUHdR. 

1S61 

2,083.743 
1,890,«o9 
1,037,063 
1.9s7,6;t9 
2,409,000 

8'.'6,89S,|*80 
.1113,457,440 
202,ii2(l,i.Sil 
318,I'2I,I20 
386,4'i5.'M« 

IS69 

1><63 

IsM 

1SB6 

Total 

0,964,746 
1,999,949 

1,604.  S.'iO.BilU 
8IS,S71,')T2 

.Viiiiual  average 

These  n-tums  show  great  uniformity,  nnd  );o  tii  prove 
that  the  trade  of  Kio  Janeiro  in  tlie  great  staple  of  liru- 
zil  has  attained  for  the  time  its  mnxiioum.  Tlio  ex- 
ports to  New  Orleans  for  the  sumo  jwriiKl,  however, 
show  a  progressive  increase. 

From  official  publications  received  as  these  iia^es  ){fl 
to  press,  it  ap|iears  that  the  general  foreign  coiniiieroe 
of  Rrazil  in  18M  was  unusually  prospenius.  'i  ho  a^- 
ricultural  productions  of  the  ompitie,  the  chief  busia  of 
its  foreign  trade,  exceeded  those  ot'tho  )ireccdinj;  year, 
the  returns  for  the  jiort  of  Rio  do  Janeiro  reucliion  a.* 
hifh  as  il38,0<Hl,000  francs;  showing  an  exce.-s  met 
those  of  iho  preceding  year  of  13,000,000  francs.  'I lis 
total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  [xirt  of  liio  dc 
Janeiro  in  185-1  was  KHU,  and  in  1865,  1285;  ishileiii 
1853  there  entered  only  105-1  vessels  ;  showing  an  in- 
crease for  1854  of  10,  and  for  1865  of  231  vcshcla  over 
185.1.  The  following  statement  kIkuvs  how  the  navi- 
gation of  tliia  port  was  distributed  in  1853  and  l«ri4 ; 
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Nationality 


United  Stfttea 

Kne^and 

Portugal 

France 

ilanae  Towns 

8pain 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Montevideo 

Iluenos  Ayres 

lielgium 

Denmark 

Sardinia  


No.ofViw>li. 

IBM. 

1II5«. 

279 

231 

864 

260 

128 

123 

54 

63 

.'2 

63 

43 

41 

Ta 

44 

2« 

8T 

18 

43 

80 

33 

61 

82 

12 

10 

For  many  years  the  United  States  occupied  the  first 
rank  in  thn  navigation  of  Uiu  de  Janeiro.  It  will  be 
perceived  from  tlie  preceding  table  that  England 
claims  the  precedence  in  1864,  a  fact  which  is  attrib- 
uted to  the  falling  off  in  that  year  in  tha  importation 
of  dour  from  the  United  States.  The  new  line  of 
steamers,  established  in  1853  between  Liverpool  and 
Hid  de  Janeiro,  touching  at  the  same  places  at  the 
Soutliampton  line  —  namely,  Lisbon,  Madeira,  Tene- 
riffe,  St.  Vincent,  Pernambuco,  and  Bahia  —  notwith- 
standing the  fears  as  to  its  success,  continued,  in  1854, 
its  monthly  service  with  activity  ond  profit.  Besides 
these  two  lines  of  steamers,  a  company,  composed  of 
Brazilian  and  Portfigueso  merchants,  has  established 
a  lino  between  Lisliun  and  liio,  touching  at  the  same 
points ;  but  this  line  had  in  1854  but  one  steamer  in 
service,  the  voyages  of  which,  however,  proved  very 
successful. 

The  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  is  becoming  yearly  more 
important  aa  the  centre  of  South  Atlantic  commerce. 
The  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  which  entered  in 
1855  were  augmented  a  third  when  compared  with 
1845,  and  more  than  a  half  over  the  number  and  ton- 
nage of  vessels  in  1835.  From  1850  to  1854  the  aver- 
age increase  during  the  live  years  was  nearly  a  fifth. 
The  following  statement  exhibits  this  progressive 
movement : 


YMn. 

Veiuteld,  j      Tttim.      | 

ISM 

r>T2 

STS 
12SS 

134,012 
ir>S,04'l 
214,233 

3Si),ST2 

IS45     

1856 

Thes    figures  exhibit  the  results  of  foreign  naviga- 
tion only.     The  coasting  trade  is  sliown  as  follows : 

Veam.                                     |  VeMwIs. 

Tom. 

133B       

1'.I2II 
21(12 
•JiiOO 
ilOfiS 

iifi.in 

iBS,S72 
230,22S 
31S,229 

1S4.5 

Avcrasu  1S60-' W 

1SK>  ...           

The  employment  of  steamboats  in  the  navigation  of 
Rio  de  .laneiro  is  yearly  extending.  In  1845  the  num- 
ber of  steamlMiats  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  port  of 
Rio  was '239.  In  1856  the  numlier  readied  431.  Four- 
teen companies,  owning  thirty-nine  steamboats,  witli 
an  aggregate  of  2428  horse  power,  kee>)  up  the  com- 
nninication.s  lietween  Rio  do  Janeiro  and  the  other  mar- 
itime towns  of  thp  empire.  There  are  also  four  tow- 
boats,  with  an  aggregate  of  187  horse  power.  The  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  cxiiiliita  the  value  of  leading 
importations  into  Rio  do  Janeiro  in  1854 : 

lit. — Mtaini.vNDiap- 

Llqiiorn,  wlnnn,  tea,  otc 17,000,000  ft-ancH. 

I'TDvlsIons,  flour,  butter,  uto. 24,(K)0,0()0  " 

Ump.>iil,  fat,  talluw,  h   .p,  vtc 4,(N)0,UOO  " 

HutttTrt'    wiirort,   dry    ,ooa«,   laci-n,   faucy 

wari',  etc p,000,i„')rt  " 

Tlaautw  of  cotton 31,000,000  " 

"         wool T,ooo,U00  " 

"         liuen 8,000,000  " 

I'npiT,  Iwi.ikH,  cto, 4.000,0110  " 

Skins  iiiid  leather,  nliocs,  etc. ,  naddlery,  etc.  4,IHIO,000  " 
Hroom  waree,  r;illow  warofl,  woods,  furaU 

tUFP,  ele S,00n,l100  " 

Tottery  wnren,  porcelain,  ele 3,»oo,ooo  " 

Watclics,  jewelry,  linnlwiire,  eto lii,iKKi,000  " 

I'oal,  nielalH,  nmnufaclured  and  wrought, 

etc 11,000,000  " 

i'altpi^lre,  powder,  aruii),  aea-storcii r),ooii,iifiO  " 

Kuudrioa 19,000,000  " 


2J.— COUNTBIES  FROU   WUICU   IHPOBTin. 

Aniio  A 360,000  francs. 

luited  States 18,000,000  " 

Iluenos  Ayres 1,400,000  " 

Montevideo 1,000,000  " 

Chili 700,000  " 

Centbal  Kurope: 

Kngland  and  Potsessious 66,000,001)  " 

Austria 2,000,000  " 

Uelgiura 6,000,000  " 

France 32,001,000  " 

Switzerland 4,000,001)  " 

SocTumtN  Ki-rope: 

Spain 6,000,000  " 

Portugal 14,000,000  " 

Sardinia 3,000,000  " 

Sicily  and  Naples 400,000  " 

Turkey  and  I.evant 300,000  " 

NoBTiiEBN  Kurope: 

Holland 1,800,000  " 

Hanso  Towns 12,000,000  " 

Denmark 8,000,000  " 

Sweden  and  Norway 8,000,000  " 

ITuaala  1,700,000  " 

Flfllieries 100,000  " 

Otherplaces 4,000,000  " 

As  regards  the  export  trade  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
1854,  the  returns  ..t  hand  are  not  so  minute.  Of  cof- 
fee, hcwever,  the  chief  article  of  export  from  the  Bra- 
zilian market,  there  were  exported  this  year  1,987,032 
bags,  weighing  an  aggregate  of  318,021,120  lbs.,  of 
which  899,900  bags,  or  143,984,000  lbs.,  were  sent  to 
the  United  States.  The  quantity  exported  the  pre- 
vious year  was  1  ,G37,G03  bags,  or  202,026,080  lbs.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  less  than  that  of  1853 
— namel}-,  6905  hhds.  and  1739  barrels. 

The  following  resume  exhibits  the  total  results  of 
1854: 


Iniporti'. 

Expurtfl. 

Tutnl. 

Value  in  1854 

Value  in  1853. . . . 
Increase  In  1884 

Krnncs. 
171,0,10,000 
104,000,000 

Pranci. 
107,000,000 
101,000,000 

Fraacs. 

338,000,000 

32f),000,0;IO 

"13,000,000 

7,000,000   1        6,IMIO,000 

The  total  flour  imports  at  Rio  for  1856  were  817,404 
barrels,  of  which  301,729  barrels  were  from  the  United 
States.  Of  this  amount  151,710  barrels  were  flipped 
coastwise  or  re-exported  after  reaching  Rio. 

Total  import,  1857 817,404 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1850 80,000 


397,414 


Shipped  constv.  Ise  and  re-cxporteil,  1850  . .  151,710! 

Stock  in  all  hands  January  1,  1857 00,000 

211,710i 

Consumption  of  IS-'iO bbla.  18,j,0S7| 

The  imports  of  flour  from  all  sources  last  year  ex- 
ceed those  of  the  preceding  year  16,5;J6  barrels,  while 
the  imports  from  the  United  States  sliow  an  increase 
for  the  same  period  of  74,423  barrels.  In  fact,  the 
tables  for  ten  years  show  a  .somewhat  irregular  l]Ut 
decisive  transfer  of  tlie  flour  trade  almost  entirely  to 
the  hands  of  tho  United  States. 

The  total  exports  of  cofliou  from  Rio  for  tho  year 
1860  show  as  follows  : 

To  the  Inited  States l,in9,lSl  bap;^. 

To  Kiirope SS0,SS5     '• 

To  other  points 40,120     " 

Total 2,090,130     " 

KXPORTB  or  ISM. 

To  the  I'nltiHl  States 1,139,135  hags. 

Toi;iiropo 1,242,820     •> 

KlHowliere 24.?U8     •' 

Total 2,400,809     " 

F.XIMRTS   01'   18S4. 

To  the  I'nlted  States 891,706  haf^f. 

To  K.urope 1,004,(VS2     '• 

Klsowhero 37,;'.19     " 

Total 1,993,700     " 

The  total  exports  of  sugar  for  1850  were :  Cases, 
230^;  tiarrels,  25,581  ;  sliowing  a  decrease  from  the 
preceding  yeor  of  2381  cases  and  12,155  barrels.  Tho 
export  of  iiides  for  1850  was  (U,8fil  pieces,  showing  a 
largo  decline  from  tho  two  iirccoding  years. 

Uf  the  coffee  exports  to  the  United  States  in  18&(i, 
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Baltimore  received  188,011  bngd  ;  New  York,  3fi2,24«  ; 
Philndelphia,  1)1,985;  Boston,  6UU1 ;  and  Now  Orleanti, 
4W,502. 

The  foreign  commercial  arrtvah  in  185C  numlier 
1050  vessel*,  of  !)3d,88(i  tons,  of  which  thirty-two  wero 
from  Baltimore,  thirty  from  Now  York,  twonfy-eight 
from  Richmond,  flftaen  from  New  Orleans,  fourteen 
from  Boston,  eleven  fhjm  Philadeliihia,  two  from 
Charleston,  two  from  the  Hio  Urande,  and  one  from 
Wilmington.  The  numlier  of  foreign  departures  in 
lt<5(i  was  096  vessels,  of  426,908  tons,  of  which  040 
wero  with  pnxluce,  84  with  foreign  merchandise,  140 
w  ith  their  inward  cargoes,  and  182  in  ballast  proceed- 
ed to  other  jwrts  of  the  empire.  The  coasting  trade 
outward  was  conducted,  exclusively  of  803  steamboats, 
by  2270  vessels,  of  258,78(>  tons  bunlen.  The  coast- 
ing trade  inward  was  conducted  by  2222  sailing  ves- 
sels iind  805  steamboats,  of  27t>,967  tons. 

The  revenue  collected  at  the  custom-house  of  llio 
exhibits  an  increase  con^sponding  with  that  of  the  im- 
port trade  of  this  port.  This  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing tomparativo  statement  of  receipts : 

is.1.% .1,ft'«.1,000  mllrcas. 

is^.'. 8,ii48,iH)(l        " 

lav. i:(,077,iHiO        " 

The  last  year  (1856)  does  not  exhibit  the  maximum. 
This  was  reached  in  1852,  the  amount  that  year  ex- 
ceeding 14,775,000  milreas,  or  over  $7,000,000. 

Immiifmtion. — The  immigration  returns  of  Rio  fur- 
nish the  following  statistics : 


Vfant                                1      Kiitoroil. 

l>«p>rte.l, 

K.l  

O.STO 

o.«4a 

8,0T.1 

1SST 
l'.l«l 
1773 

ls;,2         

is;.:( 

lSf,4 

ABgrogatP 

M,773 
K,093 

7181 

Anniisl  average 

17Ufi       1 

The    immigrants  are    verj-  generally  PortugucKC, 
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who  are  employed  in  the  mechanic  trades,  in  commer- 
cial pursuits,  as  domestics,  etc.  Some  hundreds  are 
sent  to  the  new  ccdonies,  where  they  constitute  almost 
the  only  aid  which  Brazilian  agriculture  receives  an- 
nually from  foreigners.  Tliere  arrived  in  1851  and  in 
1852  a  large  number  of  Gorman  settlers,  engaged  in 
Europe  by  the  agents  of  the  colonial  directors.  On 
their  arrival  those  colonists  became  dissatisfled,  and 
hence  Uerman  immigration  has  almost  entirely  censed. 
In  1851,  there  arrived  of  this  class  of  immigrants  2U'i8 
persons;  in  1852,  1J47  persons;  in  1858, 849  persons ; 
and  in  1854,  only  205. 

General  Rcmarls.— On  tho  80th  of  April,  IS.'H,  the 
flrst  railroad  in  Brazil  was  thrown  open  to  tho  public, 
the  inauguration  taking  place  in  the  presence  <if  their 
Imperial  Majesties,  and  an  immense  concourse  of  the 
leading  personages  of  the  empire.  The  general  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  southern  provinces,  as  well 
lis  tbs  gcncil  trade  between  them  and  tho  I'nited 
States,  are  decreasing ;  owing,  it  is  alleged,  to  the  stttlo- 
uient  of  the  dilTicultieH  that  existed  on  the  Kiver  I'Inta. 
The  more  liberal  tariff,  l)oth  on  imixirts  and  exports, at- 
tracts a  largo  bulk  of  tho  trade  of  these  provinces  to 
that  quarter.  A  treaty  between  the  United  States  ami 
Brazil  is  regarded  as  the  only  me^s  of  promotiu);  the 
general  commerce  and  navigation  between  the  two 
countries.  There  exists  no  commercial  treaty  bctwoen 
the  United  States  and  Brazil ;  but  Brazilian  vessels, 
with  their  cargoes,  are  admitted  on  an  equal  fontiii); 
with  vessels  of  tlie  I'nited  States  as  respects  tonnage 
nnd  im|)ort  duties,  and  all  other  charges. 

The  ports  of  Brazil  open  to  direct  foreign  tnido  trc : 
Para,  Manmham,  I'amahiba,  Fortaleza  (Ceara),  Am- 
caty  (Ceara),  Rio  Grande  North,  I'arahiba,  I'emainliu- 
00,  Maceyo  (Alagoas),  Lanangeiras  (Sergipe),  Bahia, 
Kspirito  Santo,  Rio  do  Janeiro,  Santos,  Paranngua,  St. 
("atherine,  Rio  Grande,  Sao  Borga  (R.  (i.  South),  Porto 
AIe{;rc  (\{.  (i.  South). 
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Anchorage  Ditei. — SOO  roag  (obout  IGJ  cents)  per  ton 
of  nrazUlan  moaauroment.  Vessels  arriving  und  de- 
parting in  ballast  pay  only  half  anchorage ;  and  those 
calling  merely  for  supplies  tre  exempt  from  anchorage 
duty.  Vessels  whiuli  make  more  than  two  voyages  to 
ports  of  Brazil  during  a  twelvemonth  are  exempt  from 
the  payment  of  anchorage  dues  on  all  voyages  over 
tliut  number  within  the  same  year ;  vessels,  therefore, 
puy  no  more  than  600  reas  annually  (83^  cents),  bo  the 
number  of  voyages  what  it  rau\'.  For  passports  to 
leave,  from  4  to  8  milreas  (from  $2  22  to  $4  44) ;  for 
pilutuge  inward  80  milreus  (i$16  C7),  but  no  obligation 
tu  talio  pilots  Inward ;  for  pilotage  outward  70  milreas 
(i}88  88),  and  for  canoe-hire,  6  milreas  ($8  38),  No  ves- 
sel is  allowed  to  leave  jiort  without  a  pilot,  nor  to  get 
under  weigh  after  sunset,  or  before  sunrise.  Hospital 
money,  4  milreas  on  the  vessel  (say  $2  22),  and  G40 
reus  (or  about  36  cents)  for  ei.ch  of  the  crew.  The 
cliargo  for  stumps  varies,  being  not  leps  than  $1.  A 
consular  return  i'rom  Pemumbuco,  i:nder  date  of  Janu- 
ary, 1H&5,  givns  each  spc  niic  item  of  charges  upon 
nn  American  bark  of  200  tons  burden  which  entered 
timt  port  luden  with  flour,  and  leaving  with  a  cargo  of 
sugar.  The  total,  inward  and  outward,  including  the 
charges  for  lighterage,  labor,  cruneago,  etc.,  which  are 
not  on  government  account,  amounted  to  iis^ll  40.  Of 
this  there  was  paid  on  government  account  $192  45 — 
the  remainder  belonging  to  the  otiior  class  of  charges. 

Tariff. — The  market  prices  in  llrazil  are  taken  us 
the  basis  for  the  duties  imi>osed  b}-  the  present  taritT. 
The  dispatch  by  invoice  will  take  place  when  the  goo<i8 
imported  have  no  lixed  duties  in  tlie  tarifT,  ur  when 
they  are  subject  only  to  a  tax  for  warehousing  and 
clearing  out. 

For  the  dispatch  of  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  du- 
ties tlio  merchant  or  consignee  Is  oldiged  to  show  a  dec- 
laration stating  the  prices  of  his  goods,  and  the  orig- 
inal invoice  dulj'  cortilied.  In  want  of  tlie  original 
invoice  may  bo  presented  two  certificates  by  two  bro- 
kers, or,  in  the  absence  of  brokers,  of  two  merchants 
of  the  place,  showing  the  current  prices  of  Iha  goods. 

Ihe  valuo  of  tlie  goods  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties 
will  be  thut  of  tlio  Krazilian  market,  as  before  suid ; 
deductions  made  of  the  resi>ective  duties,  or  the  valuo 
of  tlie  original  invoice,  with  the  addition  of  10  per  cent, 
— United  iStatea  Com.  HeUttiona. 

liemarka  on  Ihe  Trade  of  Hrniil. — This  vast  empire 
comprehends  the  grent  eastern  section  of  South  Amer- 
ica, Its  length  from  north  to  south  is  computed  at 
about  2C00  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  at  2510 
miles.  The  entire  area  coniprii.cs  about  2,973,400 
square  miles,  or  over  ten  tiniLs  the  area  of  Texas,  and 
nimut  seventj-  times  that  of  Portugiil.  The  climate  is 
gpiicrally  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits,  the  soil 
being  fertile,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  empire,  particu- 
larly in  the  provinces,  abounding  with  valuable  min- 
eral resources.  The  staple  jiroductions  of  Druzil  are 
such  us  must  necessarily  attract  an  extensive  foreign 
trade;  though  It  Is  stated  that  anterior  to  1809  she 
had  no  direct  intercourse  with  other  nations — the  moth- 
er country,  under  the  policy  which  dictated  her  colo- 
nial system,  excluding  from  the  ports  of  her  extensive 
colony  all  foreign  Hags.  The  dangers  which  menaced, 
anil  the  domestic  troubles  which  agitated  Portugal  at 
tills  pori(Kl,  resulted  in  the  llight  of  the  royol  family 
to  Hrazil,  With  the  court  were  Introduced  new  tastes, 
new  ideas,  and  u  more  liberal  jiollcy  in  regard  to  for- 
eign intercourse,  The  ports  of  llrazil  were  at  once 
opened  to  foreign  commerce,  and  since  that  period  the 
culture  of  the  staple  productions  has  kept  pace  with 
the  incr'Ased  demands  of  foreign  markets.  The  great 
staple  of  llrazil  Is  cofTco,  though  vegetables,  fruits, 
wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  tohacco  aro  extensive- 
ly produced  In  the  southern  or  temperato  provinces ; 
while  within  the  tropica  tho  chief  productions  are 
mandloca,  rice,  bananas,  plantains,  beans,  sweet  jiota- 
toes,  cofTeo,  sugar,  cotton,  und  cocoa—tho  last  four  for 


exportation.  The  forests  supply  the  very  best  timber 
for  ship-building,  and  almost  every  vuriety  of  wood 
for  cabinet-work  and  dyeing  purposes ;  among  the  lat- 
ter, Brazil-wood,  rosewood,  and  Campeachy-wood  ore 
important  articles  of  commerce.  Travelers  who  have 
minutely  explored  the  Interior  of  Brazil  describe  no 
less  than  210  varieties  of  timber,  and  many  of  them 
largely  enter  into  the  commercial  resources  and  domes- 
tic wealth  of  thut  empire.  Since  tho  acknowledgment 
of  Its  independence,  tho  commercial  regulations  of  Bra- 
zil have  been  marked  by  r  spirit  of  liberality  and  of 
freedom  from  unnecessary  and  exclusive  restrictions. 
Tho  duties  on  imports  and  exports  ore  based  upon  tho 
valuation  principle,  and  are  designed  solely  with  a  view 
to  supply  the  necessary  revenues  for  the  support  of 
the  government ;  and  the  port,  pilot,  and  other  navi- 
gation charges  seldom  exceed  the  actual  requirements 
of  o  just  and  liberal  intercourse  with  foreign  nations. 
Indeed,  the  commercial  iiolic}'  of  Brazil  seems  eminent- 
ly adapted  to  o  conntry  of  such  l)oundless  extent  and 
BO  siraioely  populated,  cs  labor  Is  sure  to  find  a  rcmu- 
iicratlvo  reward,  in  whatever  modti  it  may  seek  tc  de- 
velop tho  oxhau.'itless  rasourccs  of  tho  empire,  in  tho 
free  competition  to  which  it  Invites  the  enterprise  and 
exchanges  of  foreign  nations.  The  entire  population 
amounts  to  about  six  millions — being  two  persons  to 
the  square  mile ;  of  which  at  least  three-fifths  are 
blacks,  Tho  commercial  treaties  negotiated  by  the 
■  government  of  Brazil  with  foreign  countries  ore  gencr- 
!  ally  bused  upon  tho  principlo  of  reciprocity.  That 
with  the  United  States  wos  concluded  December  12, 
1828,  and  established  between  the  two  countries  free- 
dom of  commerce  and  entire  rcclprocltj-  of  trade  und 
navigation — certain  special  favors  being  reserved  to 
Portugal,  owing  to  the  former  relations  between  that 
countrj-  and  Brazil.  This  treaty  contained  the  usual 
stipulation  requiring  twelve  months'  notice  to  be  given 
by  either  party  desiring  to  terminate  the  same  ;  and 
such  notice  having  been  given  by  the  government  of 
llrazil,  and  tho  twelve  months  having  expired,  tho 
treaty  is  no  longer  of  force.  The  commerciul  relations 
between  the  two  countries  were,  liowevcr,  place<i  upon 
a  footing  of  similar  reciprocity  to  »liat  guaranteed  by 
the  treaty,  by  virtue  of  tho  prociuniution  of  tlie  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  bearing  date  Noveuiber  4, 
1847,  issued  conformably  to  the  provisions  of  an  act  of 
Congress  passed  on  tho  24th  day  of  May,  ]8'28. 

As  the  trudo  between  the  two  countries  is  placed 
much  on  the  same  footing  of  reciprocity  as  that  guaran- 
teed by  the  treaty,  it  is  deemed  not  irrelevant  to  pre- 
sent o  synopsis  of  the  provisions  of  that  trcatj",  so  far 
as  they  relate  to  commerce. 

The  contracting  paitlcs  iira  placed  nn  tho  footing  of 
the  most  favored  natimi  in  respect  to  commerce  and 
navigation,  tho  relations  between  Portugal  and  Brazil 
excepted.  Free  commercial  intercourse,  on  the  basis 
of  perfect  equality  and  reciprocity  between  the  citizens 
and  subjects  of  tho  two  countries,  is  cstablislied,  the 
coasting  trade  being  reserved  by  each  government  to 
Its  own  flag.  Tho  vessels  of  both  countries  are  jilaccd 
on  the  same  footing  In  the  j)ort3  of  each,  as  to  the  im- 
portation, exportation,  or  re-exportation  of  foreign 
goods,  from  or  to  any  foreign  country ;  tho  United 
States  agreeing  to  consider  a  vessel  as  Brazilian  when 
the  proprietor  and  captain  nro  subjects  of  Brazil  and 
the  papers  are  in  legal  form.  Tho  contracting  parties 
agree  that  no  higher  or  other  duties  shall  be  imposed 
j  on  the  importation  of  any  articles,  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  either  country,  into  the  ports  of  the  other, 
than  are  or  shall  bo  payable  on  the  like  articles,  being 
the  produce  or  manufactures  of  any  other  foreign  coun- 
trj' ;  and  export  duties  shall  lie  the  same  in  each  to  the 
ports  of  tho  other  as  when  the  articles  are  exported  to 
any  other  foreign  country.  It  Is  agreed  that  it  sholl 
lie  wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  commanders  of  ships, 
and  other  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  countries,  to  nian- 
aga  themselves  their  own  business  in  all  tho  ports 
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and  places  anliject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as 
well  with  respect  to  the  contUgnment  and  sale  of  their 
goods  and  merchandise  by  wholesale  or  retail,  as  with 
resiwct  to  the  loading,  unloading,  and  sending  otf  their 
8hi|)s ;  they  being  in  all  these  cases  to  be  treated  aa 
citizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  re- 
side, or,  at  least,  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the 
subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Ves- 
sels in  distress,  pursued  by  pirates  or  enemies,  etc., 
belonging  to  either  of  the  contracting  parties,  to  be 
received  and  protected  in  the  ports,  rivers,  bays,  etc., 
of  the  other. 

Furtign  Commerce  of  Brazil. — From  official  docu- 
ments, it  api>ears  ttmt  of  the  whole  commeTce  of  Brazil, 
liio  de  Janeiro  holds  56  |icr  cent. ;  Uahia  12  per  cent. ; 
I'emambuco  12  pur  coiit. ;  Alugoas,  Santo  I'aulo,  and 
Santo  Pedni  do  Sul,  8  per  cent. ;  I'ara,  Maranham, 
and  Sauta  Catarina,  each  4  |>cr  cent.  The  species  of 
merch.indise  which  constitutes  the  leading  imjwrts 
irto  l!ri;eil  are  cottons;  of  which  Kio  de  Janeiro, 
Uahia,  and  I'emanibucu  usually  receive  in  value 
about  $47,(K10,(K;?;  woolens  aUiut  f  K  noo.^t,";  siins, 
$8,1' '0,(K)0.  Aftek'  thcvo  rank  next  '.a  commercii>< 
im)Kirtunco  ptovisions,  torr  (the  (;reat  built  of  which 
coiiics  fn>ui  t'i«  Uui'cd  States);  wines  and  other  liq- 
uors ;  jiictfils,  crcdc  and  luunufuctured ;  watches,  jew- 
elry, arniK.  .i.amunition,  etc.  etc.  The  principal  ex- 
ports are  cutfee  (which  is  <ihip])ed  from  Itiu)  nud  8U);ar,  | 
(principally  from  iluhla  and  reriiumbuco).  Full  h 
moiety  of  the  former  goes  to  the  I'nited  Statt3,  anO 
the  latter  chietly  to  England,  Trieste,  and  the  {l.msu 
Towiis.  The  precious  metals  next  follow  in  the  rank 
of  ex|H>rts  ;  tlien  diamonds,  skins  (otter),  h:dr  »,r  li '.  jii, 
and  tolmcco.  The  two  la.«t,  o  will  us  sugar,  thougn 
not  to  BO  ^reat  an  extent,  are  either  s*«tionar}'  or  de- 
clinhig,  ,18  respects  tlin  quantities  annually  exported. 

The  fillcwing  comparative  statements  give  the  Hg- 
ures  for  two  years,  1«51  and  185:i : 


Analvii*  or  iMroBTs  (bt  (.'ocimiis). 


Enghind 

France 

United  HUte*. 
ilanne  Towns. 

Auati  la 

I<«lgliim 

■Switaerland  . . 


FniDri. 

Bo.ooo.noo 
w,ooo,ooo 

81,000,000 
8,000,000 

r.,oflo,ooo 

0,000,000 
♦lOOO.OOO 


tWi. 


T'1,000,000 

88,000,000 

24,000,000 

12,0<KI,(IO0 

«,OflO,(K10 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 


ANAtYSIB  OF   KxrOl!lTS   (UY   MEBOnAKDIU). 

IS61. 

m.     - 

Krun. 
182,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 
8,000,000 

rranco. 

Sugar 

r.,(IOO,(MK) 
1,IIOO,(K)0 
1,000,000 

llidM 

Woods 

AaALTBU  or  Exfobts  (dt  Coomtbiis). 


I'nited  States . 

Kngland 

Ilnniio  TowT'". 

Fmnco 

Ilclglim) 

AiKtrln 


19JI.  

0!),000,000 
25,000,000 
12,000,000 
11,000,000 
',000,000 
!' ,000.000 


IMt. 


Knincii. 

T1,0(K),IKI0 

23,000,000 

3,000,000 

14,000,000 

8,000,000 

T,0OO,0flO 


mi. 


I  linporU I  yU2,3OO,0OO     1^4,200,000 

Kxports I     31,l)20,000_  I    ^.*^.»||^ 

i'ntal |"»)4,220,000"""|  $«6,!<S0,000~ 

The  proportion  which  the  United  States  hid  in  the 
trade  of  these  two  years,  appc-ar  as  follows :  Kxports, 
186!,  ;^6  iwr  cent,  j  IbSi,  37  per  cent.  Imports,  1851, 
12  per  cent,  j  1852,  9  per  cent. 


Kucst  Ve»n, 


The  French  official  report,  from  which  the  preceding 
fummary  is  derived,  states  thi".;  there  were  received 
from  the  United  States  280,000  barrels  of  flour,  and 
j  from  Europe  80,000  barrels ;  of  which  15,000  barrels 
were  shipped  from  Marseilles,  and  the  remainder  fiimi 
Trieste  and  Antwerp,  lluttc-r,  salt,  dried  l)eef  from 
the  riatn,  gin,  dried  and  piesorved  fhiits,  fish-uil,  Hn 
Feed  nil,  &c.,  roaintaiiitd  the  figures  of  the  procedinj; 
year ;  but  in  the  articles  of  beer,  soap,  wax  and  otiu  r 
ci.n''lefl,  tea,  and  codflsh,  there  was  a  diminution.  T  le 
following  statement  shows  the  relative  share  assignee, 
to  each  country  in  the  general  importation  of  1862: 

Imports.        EKporta. 

Great  Dritain 28,100       12,fl<SI 

Fraoco 18,100       12,000 

I'ultcil  StaUw 18,100        3S,000 

(icnnany,  Ilcl^iuni,  Holland,  and 

Cwititrland 19,100 

I'ortugai,  8paiu,  and  luljr 12,100 

The  following  tabular  statement  will  be  intr''<^stin); 
as  exhibiting  the  custom-house  wivenues  of  I'ruzil  for 
the  perio<ls  designated,  and  the  sotirces  w'.ience  de- 
rived. The  present  value  of  the  tea  in  United  States 
currency  is,  1000  reas  or  1  milreB=56  cents. 

pt'Tiia  or 


2fi,flOO 
13,1  lOO 


lS4'>-'60 

IsMU'.M 

18.51  .'M 

Inrrcii"!'  In  IS.V2  ov<t  1S61 

Atllir  piirtnf  Uio.lnn(>iroinl851- 


62 


tim>orl. 


17,8.10.08:);  000 
20,.iri,'.!«2i,0OO 
24,7!I.1.0W,,000 
4,321, 7M"000 
14,0.  4,!K)fl,iOOO 


hip<irt^ Navlymion. 

ReM.  I  itu. 

3.7SO,4.'a;,0OO  ,  84B,ftS0i|00O 

4,700,0 '6;;ooo   Bis.asMOOo 

1,527,77211000    54B,!'44;,000 

I    81,863:000 

8,055,  (ViSi:000    2S2,b4!,l!000 


InUmal  iintt  Kxtmoitllitwy. 


R«ai. 

2,1!.\817ll000 
",237,126i,0O0 
.,3r>fl,SI0BO0O 
12M,tWI)?000 
1,783,8471,000 


Toul. 


Rfiu. 

24,081, sp.i]  0(10 
27,U80,rrf,4  m\ 

4,3(H,'.  OS  000 
18,(^it!,744ii0(j0 


t^iiffit. — Coffee  is  the  Itiding  staple  of  Drazil.  For 
mcrly,  oud  for  many  years,  San  iJoiningo  was  th.- 
sourio  from  which  Europe  derived  it.i  supplies  of  this 
arti(-Ie — the  ((uantity  ex|K)rted  fri<m  that  island  at  .jvn 
time  having  reached  as  high  as  77,000,000  lbs. ;  end 
hail  nut  the  revolution  broken  out  in  1792,  it  was  esti- 
mated that  there  woujil  have  been  exjiorted  '.'.mX  ye.ir 
ulM)Ut  84,(X»O,0OO  lbs.  That  event,  coral  'ned  with  other 
')l)\i'ius  cau.H<>s,  produce<l  a  tOval  ccssatioi  >n  the  sujv- 
plies  from  this  source,  ileing  driven  froii'.  St.  Domin- 
go, tlie  culture  of  coffee  at  once  Ik  'ame  a  leading 
br.'iich  of  industry  in  Cului,  Jamaica,  Surinam,  and 
Java,  and  wac  at  a  subsequent  period  iiitnHjuccd 
wit!:  much  success  into  Brazil.  After  fhe  flight  of 
John  VI.  Trom  Portugal  lo  Hratil,  in  IHOH'li,  the  |)ort 
of  Hio  de  Janeiro  was  opened  to  foreign  trade,  and 
coffee  ^"on  liecanie  one  oi'  'he  leading  staples  of  exjKirt. 
At  thai  {teriod  the  annual  crop  did  not  excoei'  ;tO,00>> 
l>,ii,'s,  cr  4,800,fW0  lbs.  In  1H20  it  r  cheii  as  high 
as  1041,000  bags,  or  lt;.0(iO,00<!  lbs.  In  1817  and  i;)21 
the  sup|ily  was  so  small,  that  in  the  market  .  f  bindon 
it  rose  as  high  as  87)  cents  per  lb.  This  of  course 
stimulated  its  cultivation  in  Uruzil,     Th3  ruin  of  .San 


Domingo  transferred,  also,  the  culture  of  indigu  to 
llritish  India,  and  it  ''  .Iture  was  at  the  same  period 
abandoned  iu  Draril.  Previously  to  tlie  rcvoliu mi  in 
Ilayti  there  was  exported  from  thot  island  70  h,')o,-J19 
lli£. ;  in  1818  the  <  xjKjrts  fell  to  alwut  2G,O0f"  oo  ll,«. ; 
and  now  they  Jo  •  -t  exceed  thiu^-llvc  ;■.  forty  mill- 
!on'>.  Ill  1884,  the  year  in  which  t  lO  en.iincipatii.ii 
act  went  hifo  effect,  .lamaica  exported  to  IJv'liuicl 
18,2fi8,8«8  Uis.  of  coffee ;  five  yiurs  later,  the  ..uautity 
had  fallen  to  9,123,197  lbs.  Tie  decline  in  tliu  culti- 
vutio'i  of  coffee  in  this  i;'.and,  and  the  uiircstririeil 
suptO;.-  of  African  slave  lalxir  in  Drazil,  comliiiicil  to 
gi>'c  a  powerful  impul.'!?  to  Its  cu'iuro  ,n  iliiit  enipirc. 
Hence,  '<\  18,10,  the  i:rop  reacho'i  as  high  as  lOo.OOO 
lags,  or  f  1,000.000  lbs.  The  coffee-growing  di.-iriits 
in  l)ra-il  are  divided  into  .S«'rra  Abuxo  ^^below  the 
Ml  tuntains)  and  Serra  Aciiiui  (abovt  the  nioiuitain.i). 
T'  le  cost  of  transporting;  the  coffee  from  the  plantaticiii 
to  niarKi't  is  iibout  2  oents  |)er  lb. ;  and  the  actual  cost 
of  productioi.  is  stited  to  bo  about  ■i\  i^o'its  [ler  lb. 
The  (|i!  ntity  produced  in  .he  empire,  year  liv  year,  is 
noi  officially  ascertained;  I  ut  it  luis  la-cn  a|i|iri<xinia- 
ted  witii  sufficient  exactness  for  practical  pnqsisi'S. 
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Coffee  was  first  imported  Into  the  United  Stntos  ported  into  the  IJnUcd  States  ft-otn  nrazil,  and  the 
from  Brazil  in  1809,  the  first  Importation  consisting  of  quantities  of  flour  exported  from  the  United  States  to 
1809  bagn.  From  1800  to  1849  the  imports  of  coffee  Brazil,  with  the  total  annual  values  of  each  respect- 
into  the  United  States  had  increased  from  1809  bags  ivcly ;  and  the  current  price  of  flour  per  barrel,  and 
to  over  100,000,000  lbs. ;  and  in  1855  It  reached  bh  '  of  coffee  per  lb.,  for  each  year,  for  a  period  of  eleven 
hifjh  as  135,369,888  lbs.  Tha  following  comparative  I  years  — from  18-14  to  1854,  both  inclusive,  shewing  a 
tabular  statement  shows  the  quantiti    .  of  coffee  im-    greater  rate  of  increase  in  coffee  over  flour : 


years. 


1844 

1845 

184G 

1847... 

1848 

184!) 

1850 

1851 

isra 

18.'J3 

1854...1 


Coffee  to  ir.  8. 
from  Urazll. 


Pounds. 

95, 2!)  1, 484 

78,553,616 

97,535,697 

94,916,629 

110,927,284 

122,581,183 

90,319,511 

107,578,257 

138, 156,506 

15/1,338,464 

116,794,773 


Values, 


Oolinn. 

6,802,901 

4,401,269 

5,964,513 

f>,673,C90 

5,969,993 

6,776,727 

7,422,608 

8,881,105 

10,064,740 

11,844,414 

10,329,993 


Flour  from  C. 
to  Brazil. 


Itarrels. 
288,181 
209,845 
296,460 
254,800 
294,816 
314,808 
292,464 
369,975 
845,025 
433,843 
315,319 


Valuen. 


IJollani. 
1,498,413 
1,083,318 
1,075,756 
1,562,979 
1,952,212 
1,885,203 
1,049,696 
2,021,631 
1,63,),  285 
2,434,187 
2,417,685 


Value  of  Coffee      Value  of 
per  111. ! Flour  pcrtbl. 


t'mtii. 
3, 


«;: 

7' 
8' 


in  Brazil  in  respect  to  tho  slave-trade  is  seen  in  the 
following  table,  compiled  from  un  American  authority : 

Slaves  ijipobtki>  into  Kbazii.  I'eom  Ai-eica. 

1842 17,435  I  1847 50,173 

1343 I'.i.O  5  i  1848 00,000 

18+1 22,841  I  mil 34,000 

]S« Vi,4.'i3  '  IWO 23,000 

184tJ 50,824  :  1851 3,287 

The  figures  for  1851  evidence  the  vigilance  of  t?  c 
government  in  tho  detection  of  those  engaged  in  this 
traffic.  It  may  be  remarked,  tliat  of  the  S287  given 
for  1851,  1006  were  recaptured  by  tho  Brazilian  cruis- 
ers, and  declared  free. 

How  long,  under  those  circumstances,  sugar  and 
cotton  shall  continue  to  be  classed  among  tho  staples 
of  Brazil,  is  scarcely  left  to  conjecture. 

QCASTITIKS     ANO     VALCES     OP     flTOAR     IMPORTED     INTO    TIIK 

Initbk  States  kbom  Ebazii,. 


Sugar. — A  gknce  at  the  preceding  tables  will  show 
that  coffee  is  the  great  staple  export  of  Brazil  to  tho 
United  States,  tho  produce  of  which  is  most  steadily 
and  rapidly  advancing.  The  supply  will  doubtless 
always  Ije  equal  to  the  demand,  owing,  in  a  great 
inea.sute,  to  the  facility  and  comparatively  small  ex- 
pense attending  its  production ;  while  the  culture  of 
sugar  and  cotton  depends  on  contingencies,  both  tem- 
])orary  and  permanent,  which  must  materially  affect 
the  quantities  annually  produced.  These  contingen- 
cies may  lie  briefly  stated.  The  culture  of  sugar  de- 
pends as  much  on  tho  science  of  the  manufacturer  as 
on  tlie  capital  and  labor  of  the  planter.  Before  it  can 
reach  the  market  of  Rio,  or  of  any  of  the  other  ports  of 
tlie  emiiire,  it  requires  a  vast  e.xpenditure  of  labor,  the 
most  assiduous  attention,  and  an  outlay  of  capital  that 
al]8or\)s  full3-  one  half,  if  not  more,  of  the  gross  yield. 
Besides,  the  alHilition  of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  sevei-  I 
ity  with  which  the  present  laws  of  Brazil  punish  those  ' 
detected  in  tliat  tratRc,  must  produce  decided  effects 
upon  the  production  of  those  staples  in  tho  culture  of 
which  slave  labor  is  indispensable. 

A  French  work  on  statistics,  recently  published, 
furnishes  the  following  data  relative  to  the  present 
number  of  slaves  in  Bra'^il :  From  a  publication  made 
in  l^l.t  l)j'  Mr.  Saturnhio  de  Souza  e  Oliveira,  chief 
officer  of  the  customs  in  Brazil,  the  number  of  slaves 
lias  been  computed  at  three  millions,  who  are  thus 
divided  aa  to  employment : 

Slaves  in  Hbazil, 

Kmployod  on  the  estates 2,500,000 

Doiiuntlcs 100,000 

Wllliimt  any  speclnl  employment 200,000 

Hired  out,  and  others ?00,OOQ 

Total 3,000,000 

The  operation  of  tho  present  rigid  measures  in  force 

TAiiri.AR  Statement  siio'.viNd  the  Qvantitieb  o;-  Cotton  ExroBTEo  from  Urazil  to  riREAT  Britain  hjom  the  'i'EAE 
184fi  TC  1855,  AM)  ALSO  TO  I'ltANrr,  Spain,  I'ouTnAL,  ami  Hri.dUM,  Fdi!  srni  I'ortions  oe  that  Peeioi)  as  can  iik 

BUl-PUBU  KRO.M  OFEIOIAL    DATA — ULANKB    INDIOATINO    THE  AUSKNOK  OK  SAIKJJATA. 


Voan. 

Pounds. 

Valuea. 

1844 

0,2.'>8,288 
10.100,018 
15,(03,077 
l'.l,738,OII3 
2a,0.'4,205 
11,118,228 

8,67!>,707 

$i'.  S.OO.t 
418,0118 

518.401 
030,700 
008,011 
3!i0,!l4a 
206,564 

I860 

1S51    

1852    

1853 

1854 

18,'>5 

Cotton. — As  regards  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  it  is 
well  known  that  several  insuperable  drawbacks  to  its 
extension  exist  in  Brazil.  Among  these  may  be 
named  tho  ravages  of  insects,  the  peculiarities  of  the 
climate,  and  the  expense  and  difficulties  attendant 
upon  its  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  coast. 
Siany  years  ago,  it  was  ascertained  in  Brazil  that  the 
cotton-plant  will  not  flourish  near  to  tho  sea,  and  the 
plantations  have,  in  consequence,  receded  further  in- 
land, as  well  to  avoid  this  difficulty  as  to  seek  new 
and  fresher  lands. 


Venn. 

Orenl  Oritsiii 

Fr«n«. 

l,232!00O 
030,617 
031,820 
287,802 
400,000 

Spain. 

832;(i04 

2,2iri;678 
2,351,279 

PortHfTRl. 
blM. 

I,8:)6i286 

2,073;70fl 
1,707,415 

Oeli^ium. 

1840 

I.ll.. 
V.,77'.M71 
10,071.348 
15,222.828 
18,075,123 
21,084,744 
20,1,57,033 
14,740.321 
I!i,!ifl0,li22 
l!i,OTl,878 
,80,738,133 
30,2!M),iiS! 
10,830,104 
20,500,144 
24,100,028 
10,703,00;) 
24,n77,!l63 
836,031,011 
21,030,438 

Lbl. 

liioiio 

None. 
None. 
None. 
None. 
19,901 

1S41 

1842 

1843 

1844 

1845 

1840 

1847 

1848 

13S'» 

186') 

1861 

lS6i! 

law 

1854 

1888 

.... 
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Tho  exporUtions  of  cntttin  from  Brazil  in  1843-'44 
and  18.'>a-'&4  are  aUtad  b-  Brazilian  official  authorl* 
ties  an  follows : 

111  IHAB  'M ii8,4!i),812ll  ponnda. 

In  1H43-'44 'i«,(M,lll(» 

Iiicn-Mi^  In  ten  yram 2,304, HW       " 

In  1861 -'52  the  oxporUtlon  amounted  to  31,963,060 
11(»., of  whlih quantity  Great  Britain  received  '.'(1,881,201 
lbs,,  Spain  2,291,578  lb».,  Portugal  l,8ye,'.'Hfi  ll)ii.,  nnd 
Franco  88!),04K  lbs.  Of  the  total  exportationn  in  1852 
-'53,  (treat  Britain  received,  o»  appeum  from  the  sumo 
authorities,  22,675,122  Iba.,  Spain  2,1151,279  llw.,  Port- 
ut;nl  2,07.1,700  lbs.,  and  Kronco  M.l.fill  lbs.  The  cx- 
p<irt<i  to  Great  Britain  from  Brazil  began  In  1781 ;  and 
from  that  period  to  tho  present  time  the  \aT^e  tiulk — 
at  least  four-fifths — of  Bruzilinn  grown  cotton  goej  to 
that  kingtlom. — Cimim.  Jtel.  U.  S. 

The  commerce  of  Brazil  has  sustained  great  injury 
from  the  wretched  state  of  the  currency  imd  of  tho 
finances;  the  value  of  the  former,  which  consists  al- 
most wholly  of  paper,  being  excessively  depreciated 
and  liable  to  extreme  tluctuations,  and  tho  revenue  be- 
ing inadequate  to  meet  the  expenditure.  Latterly, 
howevi-r,  vigorous  efforts  have  lieen  made  to  increase 
the  revenue ;  nnd  it  is  hoped  that  in  tho  event  of  the 
linnnces  lieing  placed  on  a  better  footing,  measures 
moy  also  lie  tulvon  to  improve  tho  currency.  Wo  suli- 
join  an  account  of  the  debt,  etc.,  of  tho  empire  in  1851 : 

Konlun  iloht X«,1S7,000 

I/ual  fiinilnl  debt, a-i,3TU,0nn,nnu  rets,  «t  exclutnKO 

•2.'./ 7,540,000 

Trrs^iiry  liilN  nri.mt,  ulioiit  2,mN),ilOO,0(IO  rcU,  st 

pxchMiRi'  'I'M 240,0(K) 

Kjitimal4Ml  amount  of  notes  In  rlrculnllmi  (impcr 

nioDuy)  throiigUaiit  tbo  emptrv,  M,OIM),000,UIIO 

rcli fl.Tno.OOO 

i:'iil,0<tT,(HHl 

or,  in  round  nunilien,  tho  de)>t8  and  liabilities  of  Bra- 
zil may  be  stated  at  .£20,6(Mi,U0<)  sterling'.  Tlio  for- 
eign capitiil  in  tho  empire  is  cimputcd  to  l;e  alwut 
X10,000,()00  sterling. 

"  The  <|uantity  of  precious  stones  shipped  is  no'.Y 
very  oonsideralile.  In  most  cases  they  re  sent  to  a 
losing  market ;  lieing,  in  fact,  morn  valuable  in  Brazil 
than  in  l.ondon  or  Paris.  Aipiamarines  (»fr  llEnvt.) 
of  ;i  very  large  slzo  have  lieen  foimd.  In  January', 
lHll,()nc  WIS  found  in  the  Kiberao  das  Americunas, 
near  the  diamond  district,  which  woiglied  15  lbs. ;  anil 
in  the  same  place,  in  the  Octolier  following,  one  was 
discovered  weighing  4  llis.  Topazes  of  fine  quality, 
but  scldiim  large,  amethysts  nnd  chrysolites,  are  also 
urticlc->  of  e.xp»rtation  ;  and  at  times  tonio  tine  S|>ecl- 
niens  of  these  gems  are  to  lie  met  with  in  tho  jewelers' 
shops.  Ccrrectly  speaking,  there  are  no  trading  cum- 
panios  in  Uio  do  Janeiro  ;  there  is  a  society  for  elfect- 
ing  maritime  assurances,  hut  no  other.  1  ho  Bank  of 
Brazil  has  hud  very  cNtcnsive  concessions  made  in  its 
favor,  and  ought  to  be  in  a  f  irishing  state.  It  has 
power  of  issuing  notes;  and  all  disputed  moneys  and 
proiicrty  of  ihc  deceased  nnd  absent  {mortfir  atizi:!tn) 
must  lie  jiluceil  in  its  hands,  and  2  per  cent.  |M-r  annum 
charged  for  th>j  care  and  trouble.  This,  in  addition 
to  tho  int«n^1t  which  might  be  obt.iined  for  thedeiKisit, 
would  alone,  in  un  active  mercantile  coiintri',  form  nn 
inconsiderable  "eveiiue.  S|iiK;ie  is  proliiblted  from  be- 
ing carried  coustwiwe  ;  nierchaitts  who  wihh  to  deposit 
cash  in  one  of  tho  northern  |iorts,  where  the  largest 
purchases  are  made,  are  therefore  forced  t"  take  hand 
liills,  and  pay  a  premium  for  them,  varying  from  .'( 
to  5  ]ier  cent.  Sipiiie  enormous  capitals  have  been 
amassed;  but  generally  the  s|ieculations  of  the  native 
merchants  are  conducted  on  a  verj-  limited  scale.  The 
legal  rate  of  interest  is  0  jier  cent. ;  but  money  can 
seldom  lie  obtained  under  I'i." — ('alixLEUGIi'm  Trar- 
th  in  Siiuth  America,  vol.  I.  p.  ,53-6',>. 

Rl^er.  A  river  is  a  current  of  fresh  water  flowing 
in  a  ftf'rf  or  rhnnnrl  from  its  source  to  the  sea.  The 
t«nn  la  approp;  -ted  to  a  considerable  collection  of 


wat«ri  formed  by  the  conflux  of  two  or  more  brooki, 
which  deliver  into  its  channel  the  united  itreams  of 
several  rimltt),  which  have  collected  the  supplies  of 
leveral  rillt  trickling  down  from  nnmherlesi  springs, 
and  the  torrents  which  carry  off  from  the  sloping 
grounds  the  surplus  of  every  shower. 

Klvere  form  one  of  tha  chief  features  of  tho  surface 
of  this  globe,  serving  as  yoiders  of  nil  that  is  imnir- 
dinteiy  redundant  in  our  rains  and  spring!,  and  also  us 
liounduriei  and  barriers,  and  even  as  highways,  und  in 
many  countries  as  plentiful  store-houses.  'Ihey  also 
fertilize  our  soil  by  laying  u|Hin  our  warm  banks  the 
richest  mould,  brought  frtim  the  high  mountains,  where 
it  would  have  remained  useless  for  want  of  genial  heat. 

Rlx  Dollar  (a  corruption  of  German  rrichslhaler, 
or  dollar  of  (he  tmpirt).  A  silver  coin  of  different  vul- 
ues  in  different  countries. — See  Coins.  By  authority 
of  Congress,  the  value  of  a  rlx  dollar  of  Denmark  is  put 
at  100  cents,  and  tho  rix  dollar  of  Bremen  at  7HJ  cents. 

Road,  in  Nnriffiition,  a  bay  or  place  of  anchorage, 
at  some  distance  from  the  ahoro,  whither  vessels  uc- 
cnisionully  repair  to  receive  intelligence,  orders,  or  nec- 
ossar}'  supplies,  or  to  wait  for  a  fair  wind.  The  excel- 
lence of  a  road  consUts  in  its  being  protected  from  tlio 
reigning  winds  und  the  swell  of  the  sea,  in  having  a 
good  unchoring-ground,und  being  ut  a  competent  dis- 
tance fnim  the  shore.  'Thoso  which  uio  nut  suilicicntly 
protected  ore  termed  ojieti  roiidt. 

Roads,  pathways  fonncd  through  the  country  with 
more  or  less  art  and  euro,  for  facilitating  tho  transit  uf 
individuals,  carriages,  etc.,  between  different  places. 
They  are  of  everj'  variety  of  form — from  rude,  naiTow, 
rugged,  anil  unfonned  paths,  carried  over  mounttiii,<, 
interrupted  liy  every  petty  rivulet,  and  almost  iniprui- 
ticablo  to  any  but  fiiot-passengers,  to  smooth,  brnail, 
nnd  lovol  ways,  formed  of  solid  materials,  winding 
round  or  cut  through  mountains,  and  carried  over 
swamps  and  rivers  at  an  immense  ex|ieiise,  und  aihiilt- 
ting  of  tho  easy  passage  of  carriages  and  of  all  suits  uf 
goods.  Tho  laying  out  of  improved  roads,  and  their 
construction,  fonns  an  important  part  of  what  is  de- 
nominated the  science  of  civil  engineering.  But  us  it 
would  Ije  quite  foreign  to  our  purimso  to  enter  into  any 
details  as  to  tho  formation  of  roads,  wo  shall  .satisfy 
ourselves  with  laying  beforo  the  reader  the  fiilldHing 
statements  as  to  their  importance  in  u  couuiiercial  point 
of  view. 

Importance  and  I'lilily  oj" improved  Road*. — Next  to 
the  introdurtion  of  ninnoy,  und  weights  und  measures, 
the  fiirniatioii  of  good  roads  and  bridges  gives  the  great- 
est facility  to  loniineice,  and  contributes  more  power- 
fully, perhaps,  than  any  thing  el.se  to  tho  progress  nf '  i- 
provement.  They  huvolieen  denominated  national  veins 
und  arteries ;  and  tlio  hitter  uro  not  more  inilispensalle 
t<)thc  existeni'oof  individuulsthan  improved coniniuni- 
cations  are  to  u  healthy  state  of  the  public  eeom.niy.  It 
wcro  vain  to  attempt  to  (oint  out  in  detail  tli'j  va- 
rious udvuntages  derived  fnini  tho  easy  means  dfeoia- 
miinication.  There  is  not  a  single  district  that  is  nut 
indebted  to  other;:  for  u  large  part  of  its  sup|ille».  even 
of  some  of  the  bulkiest  commodities.  Besides  the  coals, 
metuls,  minerals,  timber,  com,  etc.,  conveyed  fioiii  one 
part  of  tho  empire  to  aimther  liy  sea,  iniinense  quanti- 
ties are  cuiiveyed  from  plncc  to  pincu  in  the  iiiterinr  liy 
roads  and  cunuls;  und  every  iinproveiiient  elleeleil  in 
tho  muuns  of  conveyance  has  obviously  t'le  same  ell'ed 
upon  the  cost  of  conimoilities  that  huve  to  I*  conveyed, 
as  un  improvement  in  tho  methods  by  which  Ihey  arc 
raised  or  manufactured.  Wherever  the  means  of  in- 
ternal cominunicatioii  uro  dellcient  in  a  country,  the 
inhabitants  must  unavoidably  disperse  themselves  over 
the  surface-.  Cities  were  originally  founded  liy  indi- 
viduals congregating  more,  |>erhaps,  for  the  sake  of 
mutual  defense  and  ptnteetion  than  for  any  other 
cause.  But  in  countries  where  gmid  goveminent  a 
established,  and  property  is  secure,  men  resort  to  lilies 
only  from  a  sense  of  the  advantages  they  afford.     Tho 
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Bcale  un  which  bualnots  la  conducted  in  them  pre«ent» 
fiicllitieB  that  can  nut  bo  elsowhero  uflbrded  fur  making 
a  fortune ;  and  the  extent  to  which  the  BubdlvUion  of 
employments  is  carried  opens  a  fleld  for  the  exercise 
of  all  sorts  of  talent ;  at  the  same  time  that  it  Improves 
and  perfects  all  sorts  of  arts,  'vhether  subservient  to 
iiiduBtrlous  or  scientific  pursuits,  or  to  those  of  pleasure 
und  dissipation.  It  Is  this  that  attracts  the  aspiring, 
the  industrious,  the  gay,  and  the  profligate,  to  cities — 
that  tills  them  with  the  Iwst  and  the  worst  part  of  the 
Hpecies.  The  competition  tlutt  talces  place  in  a  great 
town,  the  excitement  that  is  constantly  liept  up,  the 
oullislon  of  BO  many  minds  brought  into  immediate 
contact,  and  all  endeavoring  to  outstrip  each  other  in 
their  respective  departments,  develops  all  the  resources 
(if  the  human  mind,  and  renders  a  great  city  a  perpet- 
ually radiating  focus  of  intelligence  and  invention. 
'I'hcro  are,  however,  considerable  clogs  upon  the  con- 
tinued increase  of  cities.  The  fwd  and  fuel  made  use 
of  by  the  inhabitants,  and  the  raw  products  on  which 
their  industry  is  to  bo  exerted,  must  ail  come  from  the 
country ;  and  according  as  the  si/.o  of  a  city  increases, 
the  distances  from  which  its  supplies  have  to  be  brought 
become  so  much  the  greater,  that  ultimately  the  cost 
of  their  conveyance  may  be  so  great  as  to  balance  or 
exi^ced  the  peculiar  advantages  resulting  from  a  resi- 
dence in  town.  Hence  the  impossibility  of  a  large  or 
even  a  considerable  city  existing  any  where  without 
possessing  extensive  means  of  communication  either 
with  the  surrrunding  countr}'  or  with  other  countries ; 
and  hence,  too,  the  explanation  of  the  apparently  sin- 
gular fact,  of  almost  all  large  cities  having  been  found- 
ed on  or  near  the  sea,  or  a  navigable  river. 

The  inlluence  that  the  growth  of  a  large  town  has 
upon  agriculture  is  great  and  st;  .King.  "  In  the  neigh- 
borhood," says  Palcy,  "  of  trading  towns,  and  in  those 
diatriets  which  carry  on  a  communication  with  the 
markets  of  trading  towns,  the  huslia)idmcn  are  busy 
and  skillful,  the  |>easuntry  lalwrious ;  the  land  is  muii- 
uged  to  tlie  best  advantage,  and  double  the  quantify 
of  com  or  herbage  (articles  which  are  ultimately  con- 
verted into  human  provision)  raised  from  it,  of  what 
the  same  soil  yields  in  remoter  and  more  neglected 
parts  of  the  countrj-.  Wherever  a  thriving  manufac- 
tory tinds  means  to  establish  itself,  a  new  vegetation 
springs  up  around  it.  I  believe  it  is  true  that  agri- 
culture never  arrives  at  any  considerable,  much  less 
ut  its  highest,  degree  of  perfection,  when  it  is  not  con- 
nected with  trade ;  that  is,  when  the  demand  for  the 
produce  is  not  increased  l)y  the  consumption  of  trading 
cities." — Moral  Philosophy,  book  vi.  c.  11.  But  the 
fact  of  their  being  mainly  conducive  to  the  growth  of 
cities  is  not  the  only  advantage  which  improved  roads 
confer  uiwn  agriculture.  Without  their  aid  it  would 
bo  impossible  to  carry  to  distant  places  sullicieut  su]^ 
plies  of  sucJi  bulky  und  heavy  articles  as  lime,  marl, 
fliells,  and  other  manures  necessary  to  give  luxuriance 
to  the  crops  of  rich  soils,  and  to  render  those  that  are 
poor  productive.  Not  only,  too,  would  inferior  roads 
lessen  the  market  fur  farm  produce,  and  cunse<|Uently 
the  quantity  raised,  liut  a  larger  proportional  number 
of  horses  or  other  cuttle  would  be  required  to  convey 
tlie  diminished  produce  to  market.  It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, tliat  good  roads  are  both  directlj'  und  indirectly 
a  prime  source  of  agricultural  improvement;  directly, 
by  increasing  the  quantity  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
manure,  und  by  increasing  the  quantitj'  and  reducing 
the  cost  of  conveying  farm  produce  to  market ;  und  in- 
directly, liy  providing  for  the  growth  and  indellnite  ex- 
tension of  cities  und  towns,  that  is,  of  the  markets  for 
agricultural  produce.  Increased  sjjeed  of  conveyance 
is  one  of  the  principal  advantages  that  have  resulted 
from  the  formation  of  good  roads,  the  invention  of 
steum-puckets,  etc.  Suppose  that  it  takes  two  days  to 
travel  liy  an  uneven,  ill- made  road  between  any  two 
places,  and  that,  by  improving  the  road,  the  journey 
may  bo  uccouipUshed  in  one  day ;  the  effect  is  the  same 


aa  if  the  distance  were  reduced  one  half;  and  there  li 
not  only  a  great  saving  of  time  to  travelers,  but  also  a 
great  saving  of  cost,  from  the  more  speedy  conveyance 
of  commodities.  This  latter  is  a  point  <>(  much  more 
importance  than  is  commonly  supposed.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  form  any  correct  estimate  of  the  value  of  the 
products  that  are  cunstantly  in  the  act  of  being  carried 
t>om  place  to  place.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  it  is 
verj-  great ;  and  everj'  additional  facility  of  convey- 
ance, by  bringing  such  products  more  rapidly  to  thebr 
destination,  and  enabling  them  to  bo  sooner  applied  to 
the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  renders  large 
quantities  of  capital  available  for  industrious  purposes 

that  would  otherwise  be  locked  up *ee  articles  lUib- 

ROAoa  and  Canals. 

Soiling.  In  Naval  language,  the  lateral  oscilla- 
tion of  a  vessel.  This  motion,  which  is  often  very 
great  when  the  vessel  is  running  liefore  the  sea,  en- 
dangers the  masts,  strains  the  sides,  and  luosens  the 
decks  at  the  water-ways ;  it  is  also  lioble  to  cause  the 
guns  to  break  adrift.  When  the  centre  of  gravity  is 
too  low,  the  oscillations  begin  and  end  violently.  The 
changes  in  the  stowage  necessary  to  modify  the  nature 
or  extent  of  the  roll  are  made  by  seamen  from  experi- 
mental knowledge. 

Rolling  Tackle.  A  tackle  or  pulley  hooked  to 
the  weather  quarter  of  a  yard,  and  to  a  lashing  or  strap 
round  the  mast  near  tho  slings  or  parrel  of  the  yurd. 
The  object  of  it  is  to  keep  tho  yard  constantly  o.cr  to 
leeward,  thereby  depriving  it  of  play  and  friction  when 
the  ship  rolls  to  windward. 

Rope  consists  of  hemp,  hair,  etc.,  spun  into  thick 
yam,  of  which  several  strings  aro  twisted  together  by 
means  of  a  wheel.  When  made  vor}*  small,  it  is  culled 
a  cord ;  and  when  very  thick,  a  cable.  All  tho  difl'er- 
ent  kinds  of  this  manufacture,  from  a  fishing-line  or 
whip-cord  to  tho  cable  of  a  first-rato  ship  of  war,  go 
by  the  general  name  of  cordage. — Ace  Cablk. 

Roses  (Oil,  Essence,  or  Attar  of),  an  oil  ob- 
tained by  distilling  tho  leaves  of  damask  roses.  It  is 
limpid,  of  a  light  orange  color,  and  has  an  e.\tremely 
grateful  and  i)Owerful  perfume.  This,  which  is  tho 
most  expensive  article  of  Oriental  luxury,  used  to  be 
principally  made  at  Tunis  and  Ghazipore,  in  India. 
I!ut  though  it  be  still  very  extensively  produced  at 
these  places,  and  more  especially  at  the  latter,  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  demand  for  the  oil  is  now 
almost  wholly  supplied  by  the  districts  of  Eski  Zura 
and  Ilassanlik,  in  Bulgaria.  There  tho  culture  of  roses 
is  carried  on  upon  a  very  large  scale.  Inasmuch,  how- 
over,  as  it  is  said  to  require  about  300,000  roses  to  yield 
an  ounce  of  oil,  tho  quantitj'  produced  does  not  exceed 
•I&OO  lbs.  in  a  good,  and  3000  lbs.  in  an  ordinar)'  year. 
The  genuine  article  fetches  an  enormous  price  ;  and  is 
in  consequence  very  generally,  or  rather,  wo  should 
say,  uniformly  adulterated.  When  tho  adulteration 
is  eli'cctcd  by  means  of  the  oil  of  geraniums  and  other 
fine  volatile  oils,  the  fraud  is  not  easily  detected  ex- 
cept by  coniwiaseurs,  unless  the  foreign  matter  be  in 
excess.  Sometimes  it  is  alleged  that  attar  of  roses  has 
been  sold  us  genuine  when  above  80  per  cent,  of  other 
oils  was  mixed  up  with  it.  That  which  is  hawked 
about  the  streets  of  Constantinople  and  Smyrna  is  sel- 
dom any  thing  better  than  olive  oil  scented  with  roses. 
Some  of  tho  more  expert  dealers  in  the  article  will  tell 
within  2  per  cent,  tho  foreign  oil  in  any  parcel  given 
them  to  examine.  The  value  of  tho  exports  of  this 
curious  product  from  Turkey  has  been  estimated  at 
from  $400,000  to  $500,000  a  year. — Blanqui,  Voyage 
en  liulgurie;  Hunt's  AJerch.  Mag. 

Rose-'WOOd  (Ger.  Rasenholz ;  Fr.  Boia  du  rote,  de 
Rhode ;  It.  Ltgno  rodie ;  Sp.  Letio  de  rosa ;  Port.  Pao 
de  rosado)  is  produced  in  Brazil ;  the  Canary  Islands ; 
in  Siam,  whence  it  is  pretty  largely  exported  by  the 
Chinese ;  and  in  other  places.  It  is  in  tho  highest  es- 
teem as  a  fancy  wood.  The  width  of  the  log  import- 
ed into  this  country  averages  about  22  inches,  so  that 
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it  muU  Im  th«  prmlnce  nf  •  Urge  tne.  Ros^'Wood 
hai  •  sllgbtly  Mttsriiih,  lonwwhat  punRsnt,  lutlumic 
taitc,  and  fnif^nt  •mell,  whrnro  itn  niini<i.  It  tbould 
\m  clioMn  KuuncI,  h6a\)',  nf  tlio  doriHiat  colur,  in  tha 
lar^eiit  pierva  that  run  lie  proonml,  and  of  the  mott 
irrcKular,  knotty  K^ain.  The  nmall,  liKht-colnred,  and 
lar^e  •hlvend  piuce*  •hould  lie  rrjrcted.  The  more 
dintinrt  the  darker  parti  are  fh)ni  the  parple  red,  which 
forma  the  irmund,  the  more  U  the  wood  eiiteemed.  It 
ia  imuall}'  cut  Into  venoera  of  nine  to  an  Inch. — MlL- 
niiKN'a  Itrieitt.  Cotnm,,  etc. 

Rosin.  Thia  auliatanca  ia  iilitained  from  dtlTerent 
djiwica  of  flr;  an  the  I'iniii  nbim,  tylvtttru,  larix,  6(i/- 
mmea.  It  i«  well  known  that  a  reainoua  Juice  exudea 
from  the  /Vwiu  tylvrtlrh,  or  cmnmon  Scotch  flr,  which 
hiirdrna  Into  teura.  The  aaiiie  exudation  appears  in 
the  J'imit  abirt,  or  aprucu  tlr.  Tbcxe  teara  c«natltuta 
the  8ul>!itance  callrd  tfiiit,  or  frnnkincenac.  When  a 
portion  of  the  liark  ia  i>trip|ied  otf  tlicae  tree*,  a  U<|utd 
juice  flowa  out.  which  gnidually  hnnlena.  'ITie  juico 
haa  obtained  diflfrrvnt  niinica,  ueconlinK  to  tlw  plant 
from  w  hich  it  coni^a.  Tlie  J'mua  tglmttrit  yield*  com- 
mon turpentine;  the  lan'r,  Venice  turpentine  (nr 
Ti'itrKNTinK);  the  baltamra,  luilaam  of  Canada.  All 
these  juices,  which  are  conmioniy  <listlnguiahe<l  by  the 
name  of  tur|)entinp,  are  ronaiilered  aa  conipoaed  of  two 
Innredlcnts ;  namely,  oil  of  turpentine  and  rosin.  When 
the  tur|ien(inn  ia  dixtilled,  the  oil  comes  over,  and  the 
roidn  remaina  behind.  W'lien  the  di»tillation  ia  contiii- 
ued  to  drt'nesa,  the  residuum  ia  known  by  the  name  of 
common  rooin,  or  mlophimitim ;  but  when  water  la  mix- 
ed with  it  while  yet  fluid  .  nd  incorporated  l>j  violent 
BKitntion,  the  moxa  ia  call  ■!  yellow  rtmin.  During  win- 
ter, the  wounds  m.ide  in  the  flr.treca  liecome  Incrusted 
with  a  white,  brittle  aulwtame,  called  ban-at  or  mliptt, 
conHixting  of  roain  united  to  a  amall  imrtion  of  oil.  The 
yellow  ro.sin,  mude  by  melting  and  agitating  this  sul>- 
stance  in  water.  Is  preferred  for  moat  purposes,  liecause 
it  Is  more  ductile,  owing,  ]irobalily,  to  its  still  contain- 
ing some  oil.  The  uses  of  rosin  are  numerous  and  well 
known. — 'tnomufs'H  C/irmiiirt/.    .SVc  Navai-  Stobkm. 

Roatock,  the  jirincipal  city  of  the  (irand  Duchy 
of  Mecklenburg  Schwerin,  on  the  Womow,  alHiut  i) 
miles  alKive  where  it  falls  into  the  llaltic,  lat.  54°  N., 
long.  12°  12'  E.  Population  in  18;17,  18,007.  A  lar«o 
fair  for  merchandiso  ia  annually  hebl  at  Whitsuntide  ; 
and  there  are  wool  fairs  at  other  sensim.t  of  the  year. 
The  outport  of  Koatock  is  at  Wamemimde,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Wamow.  Tho  depth  of  water  nt  tlie  latter 
\'nries  from  10^  to  12  feet;  but  when  the  west  pier, 
now  in  the  course  of  lieing  constructed,  has  lieen  com- 
pleted, it  is  expected  that  tho  depth  of  water  will  lie 
from  12  to  14  feet.  The  depth  of  water  in  the  river 
fhim  Wamemunde  up  to  liostock  is  usuaM\'  from  H  to 
0  feet ;  so  that  vessels  drawing  more  thnn  this  must  lie 
lightened  to  get  up  to  the  latter.  I{u!<tock  has  a  good 
harlior  and  commodious  ipinys. 

Jmjiorlt. — The  princijml  articles  of  import  are  sugar, 
coflTre,  and  other  colonial  priNlucts ;  cottons,  woclens, 
and  hanlware,  with  coal,  e«rthcn-waro,  salt,  iron, 
horses,  etc.,  from  Knglanil ;  hemp,  Hax,  tallow,  oil, 
sail-<'loth,  etc..  from  Russia ;  alum,  deals,  timlier,  lime, 
tar,  etc.,  from  .Sweden  ;  herrings  ami  Hsh  oil  from  Nor- 
way ;  wine,  liran<ly,  molasses,  drugs,  etc.,  from  Franco ; 
with  rice,  rum,  groceries,  etc.,  fnim  Copenhagen  ami 
Hamburg.  I'he  total  value  of  the  imports  by  sea  may 
be  estimated  nt  about  £-iMS^Oky 

Kxpi>rft. — These  consist  chiefly  of  verj'  good  red 
wheat,  barley,  peaa,  rape-seed,  and  a  few  oats ;  with 
wool,  rags  of  a  very  superior  quality,  oil-cake,  rape><iil, 
bones,  etc.  Tho  <'tports  of  wheat  amounted  in  1H40 
to  97..'><K.  ()'iarters,  and  in  1«41  to  124,2(i7.  In  1840, 
the  exports  of  peas  from  Kostock  only  were  'JMH 
quarters ;  but  from  the  duchy  they  amounted  to  48,013 
quarters ;  but  at  an  average  their  ex|H>rt  does  not  ex- 
ceed from  20.000  to  26,11(10  quarters.  The  export  of 
lioncs  amounted  daring  tho  same  year  to  ],l>j>0,000  lbs. 


At  an  average,  the  valua  of  the  exports  may  be  est!- 
mata<l  at  Xa(N),INN). 

HAipping. — The  port  of  Koatock  in  IfMO  had  2;i(l 
ahi|M,  of  the  burden  of  H5,S82  tons,  which  trade  with 
moat  European  nations,  the  United  States,  and  llratil. 
In  1086  there  entered  the  p<irt  MO  ships  (bunlen  not 
itatwl),  of  which  215  lielonged  to  Mecklenburg,  1.V2 
(moitly  small  craft)  to  Denmark,  H.'l  to  Hweden,  27  to 
Hanover,  18  to  Prussia,  12  t<i  Hussiu,  ID  to  ilulland,  Ki 
to  IjQbeck,  2  to  Hamburg,  and  1  each  to  France  oikI 
Kuglund.  It  is  only,  in  fact,  when  our  ports  are  open 
to  tha  importation  of  ftireign  cm  that  liritish  ships 
are  met  with  in  cuniideruble  numbers  in  the  ports  of 
Mocklenborg. 

fori  Ckaryri. — These  are  the  same  on  native  niid 
privileged  ships,  among  which  are  Included  those  df 
England,  France,  America,  I'masla,  Norway-,  etc.  The 
port  charges  on  a  vessel  of  100  t'lus  bunlen  are  as  fal- 
low, via. : 

PH»ri»»iii~ 


Inward  with  cargo . . 

Outward  ttlttu 

Inward  in  belloat . . . 

Uiitward  ditto 

Ditto  wltlioiit  either. 
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Ihilif>. — These  are  c.vtreniely  intslerate.  On  most 
imported  articles  they  anitiunt  to  only  3  per  cent,  ml 
rniortm.  An  cx|Kirt  duty  of  aliuut  6<f.  per  quarter  is 
charged  on  com,  and  of  uliout  4;t.  8</.  per  hhd.  on  wine. 
Wool  ia  not  sulijrct  to  any  duty  on  export.  (i(Ns|» 
ini|)orted  in  vesnols  not  jirivilegcd  pay  60  per  cent. 
additional  on  the  above  diitiea ;  that  is,  they  |iay  4| 
instead  of  3  per  cent,  ail  itthrem.  , 

Winnnr,  the  second  sea-port  town  of  Mecklenburg, 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Klver  8tor  with  the  sea,  in 
lat.  63°  4!)'  2i»"  N.,  long.  11°  .Iti'  16"  E.  I'oiiulalion 
11,000,  The  harbor  of  Wismur  is  commodious  and 
safe,  lieing  nearly  land-ltH-ked  by  the  islands  of  I'nel 
and  Wallisch.  Close  to  the  town  there  ii  from  H  to  K| 
feet  water;  in  the  inner  roads  there  is  from  12  to  1;{ 
feet ;  and  in  the  outer  from  It!  t<i  20  feet  water.  The 
]Hirt  charges  on  u  native  or  privilegetl  vessel  of  100  tons 
amount  to  aliout  80  rix  dollars.  The  articles  of  inijHirt 
and  exfiort  are  the  same  at  WIsmar  as  at  Kustui  k ;  but 
owing  t«  the  prtiximity  of  I.Qbeck,  from  which  \^'isniAr 
is  not  more  than  27  miles  distant,  her  foreign  trade  is 
comparatively  limited.  About  36  shi|M«.  nt'  the  burden 
of  4800  tons,  lielong  to  this  [lort.  There  t  learcd  from 
it  in  18B6  227  ships,  of  which  11  were  Kngli.^li.  The 
duties  nt  Wismar  are  somewhat  higher  than  at  Kostoik, 
being 4^  |)er  cent,  ait  ralorem  on  colotiial  [iroduits,  ami 
from  4rf.  to  8</.  per  quarter  on  com  exported.  It  i«  lie- 
lieved,  however,  that  they  will  shortly  be  reduced  to 
tho  Kostock  level. 

Trade  of  (lie  Jhiehier. — Mecklenburg  is  espentinlly 
an  agricultural,  wool-growing,  grazing,  and  breedin,' 
country.  In  s<ii  <  places  it  is  sandy  and  barren ;  Imt 
it  is  for  the  nios.  ,.nrt  verj*  fertile,  and  the  cro|is  and 
(nstures  are  lioth  luxuriant.  Having  few  miinufnc- 
tures,  her  imports  necessarily  consist  primdpally.  as 
already  stated,  of  manufactured  g(Kids,  and  licr  exports 
of  raw  pnxliice.  Owing,  however,  to  the  circiiinstance 
of  the  southwestern  part  of  the  pro\ince  lieing  iHiiindi'd 
by  the  Elbe,  and  approaching  to  within  about  .'iO  miles 
of  Hamburg,  almost  nil  the  tiianufactured  goods,  us 
well  as  n  verj'  largR  pr(i|iortion  of  the  colonial  products 
used  by  the  |iopulntion  (66o,(K)0'),  are  iiii|>orted  by  way 
of  Hamburg.  Hence,  in  Mecklenburg,  as  in  I'rnssia, 
the  direct  foreign  trade  carried  on  by  the  sea  frontier 
forms  but  a  very  small  part  of  tho  entire  trade  of  the 
country.  It  is  iinjiossllile,  however,  to  form  any  pre- 
cise estimate  of  what  the  latter  may  amount  to.  I'nil)- 
ably  there  is  no  ICiiropean  cotintrj'  so  little  fettered 
by  customs  regulations  as  Mecklenburg.  The  duties 
on  articles  imported  by  sea  amount  only,  as  alromly 
stated,  to  nlwut  3  per  cent,  ml  rnlarim ;  and  tliose  en- 
tering by  the  land  frontier  arc  subject  merely  to  u  tri- 
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(1in){  char({*,  (  •  acnuimt  of  toll,  of  which  we  have  not 
neon  any  ■ccouiit.  It  U  ini|K>iiailil«,  Inileeil,  tlint  itny 
ciiiiiiiwn'liil  ■yitam  ran  l>e  iM>ttome<l  on  more  lilxrul 
prhu'lplen ;  anil  thia  enllKhleiieil  p<ilicy,  unil  h«r  altiia- 
tii>n  ntar  the  mouth  of  the  Kllie,  nn<l  on  the  weatern 
frontier  of  the  I'rnaaiun  leat(iie,  i;Ino  to  MoiklonhurK 
fur  gnikter  importance,  ai  n  commen^lul  atute,  than  i» 
iii'licated  liy  the  amount  of  her  population  or  her  in- 
trrniil  conauniption. 

Rotterdam,  on  the  north  hank  of  the  Maeae,  in 
lit.  .11='  f).')'  1!)"  N.,  long  I"  -M'  U"  K.  Population 
ill  lH;'i(),  H'2,0(M)?  Kottenlam  la  tlio  aoconil  commercial 
city  of  Ilollunil.  It  ia  more  iulvantn)(eou8ly  aituuteit 
tliun  Auiatenliun,  heing  nearer  the  sua ;  and  the  canal* 


which  interaect  it  are  ao  deep  as  to  admit  of  the  largeit 
vcaavia  comin){  up  to  the  quaya  anil  wnrehouaiia  of  the 
men^hanta.  Ita  commerce  during  tlie  laat  tiftnen  yeara 
haa  incritaaed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  t.iwn  in 
Holland.  The  ox|iorta  and  ini|iorts  are  aimilar  to  tlioae 
of  Ainatenlam.  Thn  wlilto  Zealand  wheat  ahipiied 
here  ia  of  a  peculiarly  tine  quality  ;  and  it  ia  the  lieat 
market  fur  mudder  and  K^neva.  (ieneva  ia  aold  liy 
the  oani ;  but  it  iiauil,  for  the  convenience  of  amii)();llnK 
to  Kngland,  to  \>e  divided  into  ankera  and  half  ankera. 
The  li'Kitiniuttt  iui|H>rtHof  )(«iicvrt  from  lioliandin  IH.'il 
amounted  to  V>"),m)li  gailona.  Hotterdum  liaa  a  -egular 
and  freiiuent  intercourae,  liy  nieuna  of  atciimcra,  with 
London,  Liverpool,  Hull,  I.eith,  Havre,  Uuuiljurg,  etc. 


iMiiiara  roa  Tua  iivm  VXAaa  bmiiinu  with  IWl,  at  ItivrrrjiOAii,  or  tiii  nnnxB-UKNTioNKii  Articlk*  or  roiiEUiN  iUiD 

UOllOMIAI.    I'BOUtlOK.  — (FaoM    TUX    M0NTUI.Y    MaOKKT    ItEVIKW,  jANUAaV    1,    1>D3.) 
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-See  Holland  and  Ahstgiuiam. 

'  The  Htorki!  In  Anutorilam  Include  tho  qimatttica  on  hand  at  Zaandam. 


Rouble,  n  Russian  coin.  (Kor  the  silver  roiiMc, 
,«fp  CoiN.s,  diviaion  Utisfian;  the  vnliic  <if  tlic  piiper 
nmlilo  is  varinlile.)  liy  the  official  valimtion  of  tho 
piiper  niulile,  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  a  few  years 
since,  one  silver  roulile  was  equal  to  three  roubles  six- 
ty copecks  paper.  By  authority  of  Congress,  tho  value 
of  tho  Knssinn  rouble  formerly  woa  fixed  nt  75  cents. 

Rouge  (Kr.  Fiiril).  The  onlj*  cosmetic  which  can 
be  applied  without  injury  to  brighten  n  lady's  com- 
plexion is  that  prepared,  by  tho  following  jiroccss, 
from  safflowcr  (Carthamiis  tinrtorius).  The  flowers, 
after  being  washed  with  pure  water  till  it  cornea  oflT 
colorless,  are  dried,  pulverized,  and  digested  witli  a 
weak  solution  of  crj'stals  of  aoda,  which  assumes  there- 
liy  a  yellow  color.  Into  this  liquor  a  quantity  of  finely- 
carded  white  cotton  wool  is  plunged,  and  then  so  mncli 
lemon  juice  or  pui'e  vinegar  is  added  aa  to  supersaturate 
5M 


the  soda.  The  coloring  matter  is  disengngod,  and  fulls 
down  in  nn  impalpable  powder  upon  tlic  cotton  fila- 
ments. The  cotton,  after  being  washed  in  cold  water, 
to  remove  some  yellow  coloring  particles,  is  to  bo  treat- 
ed with  a  fresh  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  which 
takes  up  the  red  coloring  matter  in  a  state  of  purity. 
Hcfore  precipitating  this  pigment  a  second  time  by  tho 
acid  of  lemons,  some  soft  powdered  talc  should  bo  laid 
in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  for  tlie  purpose  of  absorb- 
ing tho  fine  rouge,  in  proportion  as  it  is  separated  from 
the  carbonate  of  soda,  which  now  holds  it  dissolved. 
The  colored  mixture  must  be  finally  triturated  with  a 
few  drops  of  olive  oil,  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and 
marrowy.  Upon  the  fineness  of  the  talc,  and  the  pro- 
portion of  the  Baiflower  precipitate  which  it  contains, 
depend  the  beauty  and  value  of  tho  cosmetic.  The 
rouge  of  the  above  second  precipitation  is  received 
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gometimes  upon  bits  of  fine-twisted  woolen  ituff,  ojilled 
crtpont,  'Arhicli  ladies  rub  upon  their  cheeks. 

Row,  to  propel  a  boat  by  oars.  Kowing  is  reckon- 
ed the  most  favorable  application  of  human  strength ; 
the  whole  force  is,  however,  not  effective  on  the  oar, 
us  the  part  inside  the  actual  fulcrum,  which  is  in  the 
water,  acts  as  a  luickwator.  Some  nations  take  short 
strokes,  which  thoy  rise  up  in  making;  a  long  stroke 
sitting,  to  say  the  least,  saves  much  dxertion.  As  the 
theory-  of  rowing  involves  the  resistance  of  fluids,  it  is 
necessarily  defective. 

Royal,  in  Xaral  aff'airt,  the  sail  above  the  top-gal- 
lant sail.  The  term  tvyal  is  also  applied,  in  artillery, 
to  a  kind  of  small  mortar. 

Royal  Exchange,  I^ndon.  The  foundation  of 
the  original  oditice  was  laid  by  Sir  Thomas  Urrsham, 
June  7,  15tiC,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Tun  prison. 
Queen  Elizabetl  isited  this  Exchange  in  January, 
1671,  and  by  the  sound  of  trumpets  her  h  ^-ila  named  it 
the  Rogal  Exchoni''^. — Humk.  This  grarid  fabric  was 
totally  destroyed  he  great  flr«  in  ISCu,  precisely  a 
oentUT)-  aftPT  its  .  ;(.„n.  Charles  II.  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  the  next  edifice,  October  2S,  IM'u,  which  was 
completed  bj'  Jlr.  Ilr.w  kesmoo  ,  a  pupil  of  Sir  Christo- 
pher Wren,  in  alniut  three  yean ;  and  it  was  repaired 
uud  boa.itilied  in  1769.  This  last  also  became  a  prey  to 
a  destructive  fire,  January- 10, 1838,  and  was  burned  to 
the  ground,  witli  a  number  of  public  oflices  and  adjoin- 
ing houses.  The  new  Hoyal  Kxchunge,  commenced 
in  1840,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  TIte,  was  0|)ened  by 
the  queen  in  state,  accompanied  by  her  ministers  and 
a  grand  civic  procession,  October  28,  1844. 

Ruby,  a  precious  stone,  very  highly  esteemed ;  l>ut 
under  this  name  a  variety  of  minerals  have  not  unfre- 
(|uently  been  sold,  which  differ  essentially  in  their  char- 
acters. The  Oriental  ruby  is,  in  fact,  a  red  variety  of 
the  suppliirc.  When  jKirfcct,  its  color  is  a  cochineal 
red,  presenting  a  richness  of  hue  tiie  most  exquisite 
and  unrivaled :  it  is,  liowcver,  in  general  more  or  less 
pole, and  often  mixed  with  blue:  hence  it  occurs  rose 
red,  |)oacb-blossom  red,  and  lilac  blue,  passing  into  the 
amethyst.  It  is  harder  tlian  any  other  minfiral,  ex- 
cept tlie  diamond.  Easily  frangible.  Specific  gravity 
from  ;i!)16  to  4-283.  Infusible  before  the  l)lowpipe. 
Oriental  rubies  of  10  carats  are  extremely  tare  hmX 
valuable.  One  of  22  grains  was  sold  for  XISO.  Ku- 
bies  in  lots,  Indian  cut,  or  small  sizvn,  and  of  different 
qualUies,  are  at  all  times  to  be  ban,  and  sell  at  from 
15».  to  f>f>s.  a  carat;  but  a  jierfect  itono  of  a  carat,  or 
6  grains,  may  be  deemed  rare,  ami  fulls  little  short  of 
the  value  of  the  duimond:  nay,  in  some  cases,  rubies 
of  2,  3,  »n  4  carats,  if  reryJiHe,  are  much  scurccr,  and 
even  more  valualde  tliiui  diamnnds  of  equal  weight. 
The  finest  ruliy  in  England,  or  i>crhaps  in  Europe,  is 
in  the  collection  of  the  latu  Mr.  Hope,  the  author  of 
"  Annstosius."  There  are  two  other  species  of  ruby, 
tlie  Spinelln  and  lialain.  When  jierfect,  the  spinelle 
is  a  getn  cf  great  value  and  scarcity.  Its  color  is  u 
fine  full  carmiiie  or  Tune  red,  l)Ut  it  never  presents  that 
rich  mellow  tinge  that  attends  the  Oriental  ruby.  It 
is  also  inferior  to  the  latter  in  hanlness  and  specific 
gravit,v.  Stones  of  3  carats  and  upward  are  very  rare 
and  valuable. 

The  Hiilai*  ruby  u  a  pale  variety  of  the  spinelle.  It 
varies  in  ciilor  from  light  rod  to  yellowish  red.  Though 
not  so  rare  us  the  siihielle,  it  is  by  no  means  common. 
It  is  much  admired  for  its  agreeable  tinge  of  color; 
and,  when  pure  and  jierfuct,  fetches  a  verj-  high  price, 
though  considerably  less  than  the  other  varieties. 
Kubies  arc  not  found  in  an.y  con.viderable  (juantity  ex- 
cept in  Ava.— Ma  f/uon  Diamond  ■ ;  Tiiok  iosi'g  C'A'tn- 
inry. 

Rudder.  A  netvy  flat  piec^.  ur  ttuao  of  wood, 
hung  upon  tlie  stem-|>ost  by  means  of  pintes  and 
[;uageons,  for  the  purnose  of  steering  the  sb'p.  The 
rudder  is  turned  round  the  stern-pust  us  an  axis,  liy 
the  tiller,  which  enters  the  rudder-head.     In  vessels 


drawing  much  water  the  rudder  is  aeep  and  narrow ; 
in  fiat-bottomed  vessels  it  is  shallow  and  broad.  Whcr 
carried  to  a  considerable  breadth,  as  in  the  Chinese 
vessels,  it  is  pierced  with  holes,  which  preserves  an  in- 
cteased  laverago  with  a  diminished  direct  resistance 
from  the  water.  When  the  rudder  is  broken  off  by 
the  ship  getting  aground,  or  by  a  heavy  sea,  a  tem- 
porary one  is  made  by  a  topmast  and  other  spars  placed 
parallel,  and  loaded  at  the  bottom  with  pigs  and  bal- 
last, and  confined  to  the  stern-post  by  hawsers  leading 
on  each  side  of  the  keel. 

Rudder  Coal. — A  covering  cf  tarred  canvas  loosely 
put  round  the  rudder-head  to  keep  the  water  from  en- 
tering by  the  aperture,  while  it  admits  of  the  rudder 
being  turned  freely  round.  ' 

Kuddrr  PendaHtf. — Strong  pieces  of  rope  ending  mi 
chains,  by  which  the  rudder,  if  unshipped,  is  held  tu 
the  ship's  qunrter. 

Jiiidder  Hhork. — A  piece  of  wood  fitting  Iwtween  the 
head  of  ibe  rudder  and  the  riidder-hole,  to  prevent  the 
play  of  the  rudder  in  case  of  the  tiller  being  removed. 

Rum,  a  well-known  and  highly  esteemed  spirituous 
liquor  imported  from  th^  AVest  Indies,  of  which  it  form? 
one  of  the  staple  iiroduets.  It  is  obtained  by  means 
of  fermentation  and  distillation  from  molasses,  the  ref- 
use of  the  cane  juice,  and  portions  of  the  cane,  after 
the  sugar  has  l)cen  extracted.  The  flavor  and  ta»tc 
peculiar  to  rum  arc  deiived  fn  m  the  essential  oils  cur- 
ried over  in  distillation.  When  the  distillation  has 
been  carelessly  performed,  the  spirit  contains  so  lar^c 
a  quantity  of  the  grosser  and  less  volatile  part  of  the 
oil  OS  to  I.  e  unfit  for  use  till  it  has  attained  a  consider- 
able nge.  When  it  is  well  rectified,  it  mellows  tnadi 
sooner.  Rum  of  a  brownish  transparent  color,  smixith 
oily  taste,  strong  t)ody  and  consistence,  good  age,  and 
well  kept,  is  the  l>est.  That  which  is  .^leur  and  IhiipiJ, 
and  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  is  either  too  new,  ..ixed 
with  other  spirits,  .lumaica  ruin  is  the  first  in  |Hiiiit 
of  quality ;  the  Leeward  Island  rrm,  as  it  is  callcil, 
being  alwuj"8  inferior  to  it,  both  in  flavor,  strength, 
and  value.  The  price  of  the  latter  is  usually  20  per 
cent,  below  that  of  the  former.  It  is  customur\',  in 
some  of  the  West  India  Islands,  to  put  sliced  pine- 
apples in  puncheons  of  rum  :  this  gives  the  spirit  the 
flavor  of  the  fruit ;  and  hence  tlio  designation  piiie- 
ajyjiU  rum,  Kum  is  abo  pnuluced  in  and  iiniHirted 
from  the  Mauritius  nnd  the  East  Indies ;  but  that  nf 
the  latter  is  r~>ore  nearly  allied  to  arrack  than  to  genu- 
ine run). 

M'e  know  nothing  al>out  the  origin  of  the  won)  rum. 
or  the  time  at  which  *he  manufacture  of  the  spirit  com- 
menced. At  present  the  manufacture  is  cliielly  car- 
ried on  in  the  islands  lielonging  t'}  Great  Uritain.  Dr. 
Ure  states  that  in  Jamaica  the  wort  is  made  t)y  adding 
together  120  gallons  of  molasses,  1000  gallons  of  the 
spent  wash  of  a  former  distillation,  720  gallons  of  tho 
skimmings  of  the  sugar  Iwiilers,  and  KiO  gallons  of 
water ;  so  that  there  is  in  the  wort  nearly  12  per  cent, 
of  solid  saccharins  matter.  Other  proportions,  how- 
ever, are  used,  bringing  the  proportion  of  sacclmrinr 
matter  up  to  nearl,y  16  |ier  cent. ;  as,  for  instance,  luti 
gallons  of  mola'ses,  3U0  gallons  of  skinnnin,;s,  2UU gal- 
lons of  spent  wash,  and  400  gallons  of  water.  1  lie 
proportions  vary  hi  aluiost  ever)-  estate,  so  that  n" 
certain  rule  can  bo  laid  down.  The  feruiciitatinn  i> 
in  general  conducted  verj-  slowly  (aiiparently  very  un- 
necessarily so),  occupying  from  nine  to  fourteen  ilo.vn. 
The  sacclLii'ine  matter  is,  therefore,  very  iHi|)erf'cctlj 
converted  into  alcohol,  unibthe  yield  of  sjiirit  is  imuallt 
so  low  as  lib  gallons  of  proof-spirit  for  every  ]-J0O(,'il- 
Ions  of  wash.  On  some  estates,  and  depending  on  tlie 
price  of  sugar  in  the  market,  the  greater  proportion  of 
the  sugar  is  converted  Into  rum ;  and  the  suiiio  impcr- 
feit  fermentation  being  followed,  the  average  yield  is 
said  to  lie  only  2u0  gallons  of  rum  for  every  three  hogs- 
lieails  of  sugar,  whereas  the  proportion  ought  to  bo 
very  nearly  double.     It  is  from  the  skimmings,  whi-jh 
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nre  rich  In  aroma,  that  the  pecnliar  flavor  0/  mm  is  de- 
rived ;  for  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  sugar  and  molassea 
lUstilled  in  this  counlrj*  yield  a  spirit  entireiy  destitute 
of  nil  rum  flavor,  and  in  nothing  distinguishable  from 
the  ordinary  spirit  derived  from  grain.  Any  depth  of 
color  may  1  le  given  to  the  rum  by  the  addition  of  mo- 
lasses or  caromel,  though  it  is  commonly  but  errone- 
ously stated  that  the  color  of  the  I'um  is  derived  from 
the  oalt  caslts. — See  Spikits  and  Wine. 

Tlie  manufacture  of  rum  entirely  of  sugar  or  mo- 
lasses is  not  carried  on  in  Great  Britain.  The  nnmlier 
of  gallons  of  rum  manufactured  in  Great  Britain  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  January  6, 1864,  of  a  mixture  of 
sugar  or  molasses  with  unmalted  grain,  was  us  follows : 

Knglnnd  981,010  galloOB. 

Scotland  916,031        „ 

Ireland  4,006        „ 

Great  Urltala 1,«0S,64«       „ 

ExpoBTS  Of  RnM  raOM  tub  I'KiTEn  States  fob  tub  Yeab 

XMUINU  JVNK  SU,  1S6T. 


Whither  exported. 


Imululi  Woat  Indlc". 

llaiiihiirg 

Ilrfnien 

KnRland 

Ciiliraltar 

Mallu 

PritlKli  North  Amor.  Possessions. 

llrltl^h  Wmt  Indies 

Ilritish  Ilouduraa 

Ilriti  l\  Poiucssions  in  Africa 

Hrlli    1  Australia 

Kmuiv  on  the  Atlantic 

FriiDco  on  tlio  Mediterranean 

i'roiicli  >:ortli  Anier.  I'oDacsslanii. 

i"r. mil  \Sc8t  Indies .... 

I  nnnry  Islands 

(.Uiha 

Madeira 

( iipc  do  Vcrd  Islands 

i^nrdinla 

Two  Sicilies 

Anatria 

Turkey  in  Kuropo 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Pnrti"  in  Africa 

Ilayli 

New  (iranada 

I'ruguny,  or  Clsplatine  Itepublic. 

ArBentluc  Itepublic 

(Tiili 

I'cni 

Sandwich  Islands 

Total 


Sptrlle  from  MoliiMee. 


Ualloin. 


2,!I66 

200 

18,08T 

0,270 

43,426 

10!i,!l24 

10,1,103 

1T,3B2 

6,  Mi 

140,8.S0 

0,452 

tns,45,S 

167,835 

60.107 

8,031 

81K) 

800 

4,201 

27,135 

41,704 

6,047 

8-5.443 

323,824 

820,008 
1.087 
6,283 
2T,4'il 
0,l,')0 
2,644 
1,2!)1 

80_ 

2,,ST^*,003 


Uollnn. 


1,048 

!I0 

n,4iT 

3,185 

20,740 

5t,024 

100,700 

0,706 

4,504 

72,140 

fl.sr.i 

74,3.51 

88,7,53 

24,416 

3,'B6 

851 

154 

1,0!6 

12,102 

25,3'4 

3.237 

17.767 

140,832 

110,177 

8  2  373 

806 

2,688 

11,04-8 

8,760 

1,371 

603 

60 

^iil,(iii.')~ 


Rupee,  a  silver  coin  current  in  the  East  Indies, 
equal  to  from  50  to  60  cents.  Hy  authority  of  Con- 
gress, the  value  of  tlio  rupee  of  British  India  was  li.xert 
lit  4-JJ  cents,  and  tlie  sicca  rujieo  of  Bengal  and  the 
ru|i«e  of  Bombay  at  SO  cents. 

Russia.  This  extensive  ompiro  comprises  the 
whole  northern  portion  of  the  ea  ^tern  hemisphere,  from 
the  frontiers  of  Posen  and  tlio  (iulf  of  Bothnia  on  the 
west,  to  the  Paciflc  Ocean  and  Beliring's  Straits  on  the 
eaM„  It  includes  the  greater  part  of  tlie  ancient  'dng- 
(lom  of  Poland,  Finland,  Astrakhan,  and  Kazan,  con- 
quered from  tho  Tartars ;  the  Crimea,  l-ittlo  Tartan', 
llessiiraliia,  and  a  jiortion  of  Moldavia,  token  from 
Turkey. 

'Ihe  I!ii»siiin  empire  embraces  nearly  one-hulf  cf  the 
surfiico  (if  ICurope.  It  chiefly  consi.sts  of  nn  einrmous 
lihiin,  being  little  divursit^ed  by  rising  grounii,  oxcept 
toward  the  I'rals  and  the  Caucasus  in  the  south  and 
east,  and  in  tho  province  of  Finland  in  ho  northwest. 
I'hc  northern  part  of  the  country  is  a  cold  and  barren 
region  of  heaths  and  marshes;  the  central  pro.'inces 
lire  rich  ond  fertile;  the  southern,  mare  steppes,  or 
grassy,  sandy,  and  suit  plains,  which  ailbrd,  howuver, 
in  their  hollows,  along  the  river-courses,  abundance  of 
I'.xcellcnt  pasturoge  for  cattle  and  horses.  The  (Hipu- 
lation  is  chiefly  agricultural  or  nomadic;  and  the 
manufactures  that  are  to  bo  found  in  some  places  are 
morn  indebted  to  the  fostorin;^  care  of  the  government, 
mid  tho  high  im|)ort  dutie",  or  absolute  prohiliition  of 


foreign  wares,  than  to  native  enterprise,  for  their  origin 
and  continuance.  Russia  is  an  immense  military 
power,  BO  far  as  that  depends  on  the  numbers  of  her 
armies ;  but  the  want  of  national  wealth  is  such  a  draw- 
back on  military'  enterprise  as  she  has  not  yet  been 
aide  to  overcome. 

The  origin  of  the  Knasians  as  a  distinct  branch  of 
the  Slavonians  is  a  moot  point  among  archaeologists. 
They  seem  to  have  Ijome  at  one  time  the  name  of 
Antes,  consisting  of  several  tribes  that  formed  a  sort 
of  confederation.  In  the  9th  centurj',  Ruric  the  Vr- 
rnngian  established  himself  in  Novgorod  the  Great; 
and  his  successors,  extending  their  dominion  by  con- 
quest, established  their  capital  at  Kieff,  where  the  dy- 
nasty reached  the  zenith  of  its  power  under  Vladimir 
the  Great,  who  introduced  Christianity  among  his  sub- 
jects, according  to  the  creed  and  ritual  of  the  Greek 
Church,  A.I).  988.  His  empire  was  subsequently  over- 
thrown by  the  Poles  and  Lithuanians,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  remained  subject  to  Poland  till  the  accession 
of  the  house  of  Romanoff.  The  eastern  provinces  be- 
)-ond  the  Dnieper  were  conquered  by  Tartars,  and  re- 
mained under  their  dominion  till  the  16th  century. 
The  city  of  Moscow  was  founded  by  Andrey  I.  In  a.d. 
1156.  Ill  the  middle  of  tho  15th  century,  Ivan  Vas- 
siliwit2,  Duke  of  Moscovy,  recovered  his  independ- 
ence, and  having  snbdued  a  number  of  pett}'  chieftains, 
and  added  the  duchies  of  Tver  and  Novgorod  to  his 
dominions,  assumed  the  title  of  Grand  Duke.  His 
grandson,  of  the  same  name,  subdued  the  Tartar  king- 
doms of  Kazan  and  Astrakhan,  and  assumed  the  title 
of  Czar  or  Great  King. 

During  tho  last  three  centuries  the  successive  dukes 
and  czars  of  Moscovy  and  emperors  of  all  the  Russias 
have  followed  the  same  policy  of  extending  their  do- 
minions by  ever}'  possible  means,  fair  or  foul.  They 
have  now  declared  themselves  the  heads  ond  protectors 
of  all  tho  Slavonic  races,  and  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
Church,  and  seem  to  make  no  secret  of  their  deep-laid 
project  of  unscrupulous  aggrandizement.  Their  vast 
dominion  now  extends  in  length  through  202°  of  lon- 
gitude, and  in  iireadth  through  88°  of  latitude,  and  is 
sup|)osed  to  contain  about  65,000,000  of  inhabitants, 
of  whom  five-sixths  are  in  Europe. 

The  following  is  believed  to  be  a  correct  estimate 
of  iliu  extent  and  population  of  this  vast  empiro: 
Area  and  Pnifi.ATiON  of  PirsBiA. 


Natiiml  Divlsioiu, 


(iri-at  Kimsia 

Little  liussiu 

Xi'w  Kussia 

AVhitn  Russia 

Western  provinces 

Ilalllc  provinces 

Northern  provinces 

I'ral  provinces 

<  'ossnck  districts 

INtlanil 

Fiiilanil 

Total  in  Eurojic 

('nucaflan  provinces 

West  HilMTla 

Kast  Siberia 

Aiiierleaii  possessions. . . . 

Total  extra  Kuropean  . 

Oriind  total 


Areit  ill  KnrrlUh 
Sqiinri'  Mitel. 


828.781 

1,5,1,141 

00,030 

70,3  >0 

47,070 

30,010 

630.226 

447,788 

123,770 

41,230 

13.5,81)'.) 


2,032,478 
80,678 
2,081,147 
2,122,000 
371,3.50 
6,201,076 
7,283,f>.53 


Pupulslion  fn 

IKVi^      _ 

20, 403, 871 

ll,77t>,.'<«- 
8,2.5),012 
2,037,430 
2,870,007 
1,761,007 
1,420,«K) 

10,770,181 

1.160,730 

6,160,643 

_l,4lli,10i)_ 

03,~oT2,140 

2,860,000 

8,.'>00,000 

237,0(K) 

01,0(H) 


6,048,000 
01,000,140 


The  rivers  of  Russia  are  u-^i-aliy  divided  into  live 
groups  or  systems,  corresponding  to  tlio  seas  in  wliicli 
tliey  luive  tlieir  embouchures ;  viz. ,  tlio  An.*ic  Ocean,  tlio 
Baltic  Sea,  the  Black  Sea,  the  (Jaspinn  Sea,  nnd  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean.  The  first  division  comprises  the  Dwina, 
Mczon,  and  Petchora,  in  Europe ;  the  Obi,  .Tenisei,  ami 
Lena,  witli  numerou.-<  other  small  rivers,  in  Asia :  the 
tlirce  last  have  a  course  of  from  2(M)()  to  2,'iOO  miles.  'I'ho 
rivers  which  fall  into  the  Baltic,  though  possesslnginuch 
more  commercial  importance  to  Russia,  are  of  inferior 
magnitude.  The  principal  are— tho  Neva,  which  has 
St.  Petersburg  at  its  mouth,  the  l>iina,  and  the  Nie- 
men.     The  rivers  which  fall  Into  the  Black  Seo  are  of 
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equal  importance  with  those  just  named,  and  exceed 
them  in  length  of  course  and  voluni'  of  water.  The 
principal  among  these  are  the  Dniester,  Dnieper,  Bug, 
Don,  and  Kuban.  The  Volga,  in  the  basin  oC  the  Cas- 
pian Sea,  is  the  largest  and  most  important  of  tlie  rivers 
of  Russia.  This  extensive  river  has  its  sources  in  the 
government  of  Twer,  about  180  miles  south  by  east 
from  St.  Petersburg.  Its  course  is  about  1000  leagues, 
while  that  of  the  Uanul)e  is  only  about  400.  It  is  of 
vast  importance  to  the  intei  .al  commerce  of  Kussiu. 
Its  affluents,  which  are  connected  by  several  canals 
•vith  the  Neva,  establish  a  communication  between 
the  Caspian  and  the  Baltic,  AVhite,  and  Dlucli  seas. 
Two  other  rivers — the  Ural  and  the  Emba — have  their 
embouckum  in  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Staf^i. — The  products  of  Russia  vary  with  the  dif- 
ference of  soil  and  climate.  Cereals  of  every  lund  are 
raised  in  great  abundance ;  but  rye,  t)eing  the  common 
food  of  the  peasantry,  is  produced  in  much  greater 
quantities  than  any  other  sort  of  grain.  The  most  pro- 
ductive provinces  are  Orel,  Kasan,  Nijni  Novgorod, 
Penza,  Tambov,  and  Kursli.  The  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  grains  in  European  Russia  (including  Poland) 
may  be  estir.ated  in  ordim  y  years  at  1,495,000,000 
bushels,  at  a  value  of  about  .^V  20,416,665.  Flax  and 
hemp  are  abm  extensively  cultivated,  and  constitute  a 
leading  export  of  Russia.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  in 
the  soutliem  provinces,  and  of  late  years  much  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  the  cultivation  of  beet-root.  In 
1848,  the  quantity'  of  sugar  manufactured  from  this 
article  was  estimated  at  32,240,000  lbs.  Tallow  and 
wool  are  also  important  articles  in  the  export  trndo  of 
Russia ;  of  the  latter,  the  exports  amount  annually  to 
about  18,000,000  lbs.  The  climate  of  Russia  is  not, 
however,  well  adapt«Ml  to  the  production  of  fine  wool ; 
and  although  much  attention  has  l)een  given  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  breed  of  stieep,  Russia  can  not  rnter 
into  competition  with  Australia  in  supplying  foreign 
mariiets  with  this  article.  The  quantity  of  wool  fur- 
nished by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope  colony,  from  1840  to 
IXbi  inclusive,  was  48,869,748  lbs. ;  furnished  by  Aus- 
tralia in  same  period,  266,008,416  llw. ;  l>y  Cape  col- 
ony, in   1852, 7,772,605  lbs. ;   by   Australia,  in   1862, 


82,500,000  Ibi. ;  number  of  sheep  in  Cape  colony, 
4,496,000 !  number  of  goats  ui  Cape  colony,  1,09J,000 ; 
number  of  sheep  in  Russia  in  Europe,  35,666,598 ;  num- 
ber of  goats  in  Russia  in  Europe,  1,188,173. 

Manufacl^rtll. — The  manufactures  of  Russia  are  not 
generally  in  a  very  advanced  condition.  In  some  de- 
partments of  manufacturing  industry,  however,  Itussl-i 
excels  all  other  countries.  Ever}'  attempt  t  Muitate 
her  leather,  especially  such  as  is  used  for  boot  ./inding 
puri)O808,  has  proved  a  failure ;  and  Russia  s  ill  con- 
tinues to  ^nj'iy,  as  she  doubtless  ever  will,  an  undis- 
puted monopoly  in  supplying  foreign  markets  with  tliis 
valuable  production,  ller  glots  manufactures  are  ul»u 
highly  esteemed.  Single  plates  have  been  manufac- 
tured at  the  St.  Petersburg  glass-works  whicb  bnvo 
readily  sold  for  ijlSOOO.  Her  other  manufactures  are 
sail-cloth,  cordage  and  canvas,  tick,  felt,  mats,  pot- 
ashes, soap,  candles,  caviar,  isinglass,  spirits,  and  some 
minor  articles  for  domestic  consumption.  The  cotton 
manufactures  of  Russia  have  made  rapid  progress  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty  years ;  and,  instead  of  the  vast 
quantities  of  cotton  yarns  formerly  imported,  she  now 
imports  largely  of  the  raw  material.  In  1832  tlic 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  was  116,000  jwoils 
(4,176,000  lbs.);  in  1852  it  ascended  to  1,748,000 
poods  (62,928,000  lbs.),  of  which  she  received  from  the 
United  States  10,475,168  ll)s.  The  total  manufactures 
of  Russia  employ  6,064,700  |)erson8,  of  which  nunilier 
4,500,000  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  tlax  nnd 
hemp.  The  total  annual  \alue  of  Russian  manufac- 
tures is  estimated  at  about  486,000,000  silver  rouliles 
(j<.S64,500,000).  Moscow  is  the  grand  centre  of  this 
branch  of  industrial  pursuits,  and  is  inhabited  almost 
exclusively  l>y  manufactiirerN  and  artisans. 

The  following  table,  translated  from  Russian  official 
returns,  will  exhibit  tlio  number  and  character  of  man- 
ufactories in  Russia,  the  number  of  workmen  employ- 
ed, and  the  quantity  and  value  of  their  iiroductions,  in 
the  year  1852.  It  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the  table 
gives  only  the  principal  manufactures  which  enter  into 
the  export  trade  of  Russia.  'I'liosc  consumed  in  tlie 
country,  and  numerous  minor  inu:iufacture8,  are  omit- 
ted in  the  following  sumnuiry : 
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The  large  manufacturing  establUhmentk  are  located 
iu  the  gotremment  of  Moscow.  The  1244  factories  of 
this  government  give  emplo}-nient  to  114,623  work- 
men, the  annual  value  of  whose  productions  amounts 
to  $88,146,608.  In  the  govemn"!nt  of  St.  Petersburg 
there  are  477  factories,  joploying  24,681  workmen ; 
annual  value  of  productions,  $24,728,665.  Before  the 
commencement  of  the  late  European  war,  the  foreign 
commerce  of  ttls  vai>i  empire  was  very  extensive. 
In  1852  the  imports  reached  the  sum  of  114,778,829 
silver  roubles,  and  the  ex|.'nrts  amounted  to  100,864,052 
silver  roubles.  This  trada  gave  employment  to  17,162 
vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  1,669,200  lasts.* 
Previous  to  the  war,  t""!  exports  of  Russia  flrom  the 
ports  of  tt-  flliick  ione  amounted  to  80,000,000 

bushels  of  grain  ar  ..ly.  There  is  no  official  or  re- 
liable informatioi.  ut.  hand  which  would  indicate  the 
diminution  which  Russian  trade  has  experienced  from 
the  blockading  measures  of  the  allied  powers.  It  is 
certain  that  not  half  the  usual  quantity  of  hemp,  flax, 
nnd  tallow  can  pass  from  the  territories  of  Russia. 
There  is  at  all  times  a  considerable  overland  trade 
across  Prussia,  but  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the 
transportation  of  merchandise  over  this  route  must  nec- 
essarily confine  its  consumption  to  the  wealthier  classes. 
Tha  value  of  coffee,  salt,  sugar,  etc.,  has  been  augment- 
ed to  the  most  exorbitant  figure ;  and  these  enhanced 
prices,  with  the  expenses  of  land  transportation  super- 
added, must,  in  the  event  cr  prolonged  hostilities,!  drive 
these  articles  out  of  general  use  altogether.  These  are, 
however,  but  the  unavoidable  effects  of  war;  and  as 
the  philanthropist  must  hope  that  peace  shall  soon  re- 
turn, and  the  channels  of  commerce  be  again  reopened, 
so  the  commercial  statistician  must  regard  these  inter- 
ruptions to  the  peacefu'  *rade  of  the  world  as  but  tem- 
porary- and  unfixed,  and  treat  only  of  the  permanent 
commercial  regulations,  and  relations  with  foreign  na- 
tions, of  such  countries  as  may  come  within  the  sco|hs 
of  his  official  duties.  The  commereial  relations  of  the 
United  States  with  Russia  are  regulated  by  the  treaty 
of  Octol)cr  6  [18],  1882.  Its  stipulations  provide  for 
entire  reciprocity  and  perfect  commercial  equality  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  lias  been  observed  in  good 
faith  by  both  governments,  and  its  provisions  and  spirit 
faithfully  adhered  to.  Ttie  principal  articles  of  export 
from  Russia  are  tallow,  grain,  hemp,  and  flax ;  timber ; 
potashes ;  leather ;  fox,  hare,  and  squirrel  skins ;  can- 
vas and  coarse  linen ;  cordage,  caviare,  wax,  isinglass, 
furs,  tar,  etc.  The  principal  imports  are  sugar,  cot- 
ton, cotton  stuff's  and  j-ams ;  machinery  for  mills,  fac- 
tories, etc. ;  hardwares  and  iron ;  cofl«e,  indigo,  and 
other  dye-stuffs ;  woolens,  oils,  spices,  wine,  tea,  lead, 
tin,  coal,  and  salt;  linens,  silks,  etc.  The  principal 
ports  for  foreign  commerce  are  St.  Petersburg  and 
Riga,  on  the  Baltic ;  Archangel,  on  the  White  Sea ; 
Ketch  and  Taganrog,  on  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  Astra- 
khan and  Baku,  on  the  Caspian.  The  interior  commerce 
of  the  empire  has  its  principal  entrepot  at  Moscow ;  and 
Kiachla  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  with  China.  This 
trade  with  China  is  strictly  one  of  barter.  The  inter- 
change takes  place  at  the  town  named  above,  lying  on 
the  Sidenga,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  great  lake 
Baikal.  The  Russian  merchandise  and  wares  are  hero 
t  ■;  osited  in  warehouses,  which  nro  visiti.4  by  the  Chi- 
nese merehants,  with  whom  the  interchange  is  effectiid. 

None  (says  McCuUoch,  in  a  work  published  in  1854) 
but  niitivo  Russians  ore  allowed  to  engage  in  the  in- 
ternal trade  of  the  countrj- ;  and  hence  a  foreigner  who 
imports  goods  into  Russia  must  sell  them  to  Russians 
only,  nnd  at  the  port  where  they  arrive.  The  mer- 
chants engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  are  mostly  for- 
eigners, of  whom  the  Knglisb  are  the  principal.  Every 
Russian  carrj-ing  on  trade  must  bo  a  burgher,  and  have 
his  name  registered  in  the  Burghers'  Book.     These 


*  Thfl  lut  In  Kboiit  twn  tons. 

+  W  lilli'  t  bin  n'iK>it  v»H  In  prM*  the  result  of  the  conferences 
itl  i'lirlii  wu  utHvUlly  |inirlHliiicd. 


burghers  are  dlvifled  into  three  guilds.  Foreign  mer- 
chants or  guests  are  permitted  to  enroll  their  names  in 
the  city  register,  on  the  payment  of  from  #900  to  $950 
per  annum.  The  Journal  of  the  Manufactnrei  of  the 
Jimpire,  184G,  published  in  Russia,  gives  the  following 
information  relative  to  these  guilds  : 

Kumbor  of  merchants  of  the  lift  guild StlO 

»  "  "      2d     "      2,2S3 

"  "  "      8d    "      31,051 

'       of  foreign  merchants 84 

Total i^MS 

Burghera  poeBCBilng  licenses,  lut  cUea 5  . 

"  "  "       2d     "    3(1 

"  "  "       Sd     "    2,ssi 

"  "  "       4th    "   4,m> 

Total 7 ,  147 

General  total  of  those  engaged  In  trade 47,375 

Declared  capital  of  those  engaged  in  cummerce : 

Flrnt  guild $0,675,000 

Pccond  guild 10,273,500 

Third  guild 66,«;ll,8lK) 

Declared  capital  of  foreign  merchants  . .         382,500 

Totol  capital  Invested  In  trade $S7,U22,$U0 

In  the  whole  of  European  Russia  about  7,000,00ii 
tchetwerts  of  grain  ore  employed  in  the  distillation  of 
04,000,000  vedros  (208,000,000  imperial  gallons)  of 
brandy,  nearly  all  for  home  consumption. 

The  tariff  regulations  of  Russia  have  during  the  past 
few  years  undergone  several  modifications.  Under 
the  tariff  of  1841,  the  duties  on  most  kinds  of  manufac- 
tures wero  equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  This  tariff  was 
entirely  remodeled  in  1850 ;  and  in  June,  1854,  vari- 
ous other  alterations  nnd  changes  wero  made,  reducing 
still  lower  the  duties  prescribed  by  tlie  tariff  of  185U. 
These  alterations  and  reductions  are  given  down  to  the 
23d  June,  1854,  the  date  of  the  last  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian tariff;  for  which  see  Tariffs  of  Northern  Europe, 
"  Russia,"  Part  II.  Prior  to  the  year  1850,  there  was 
a  separate  tariff  for  Poland ;  but  the  imperial  ukase, 
promulgating  the  tariff  of  1850,  observes,  in  reference 
to  this  kingdom :  "  In  our  constant  solicitude  for  tho 
promotion  of  commerce  and  industry,  we  have  judged 
it  expedient,  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  interior,  ati 
well  OS  the  exterior,  relations  between  our  faithful  sub- 
jects of  the  eropiro  of  Russia  and  tho  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, to  establish  a  uniform  tariff  of  customs  applicablo 
to  the  empire  and  kingdom  alike,  and  to  suppress  the 
customs-line  which  has  heretofore  separated  them." 
The  only  other  separate  tariff  now  in  force  in  Russia 
is  that  which  appiics  to  tho  ports  of  the  Block  Sea. 
For  the  purpose  of  comparison  with  subsequent  tables, 
giving  the  commercial  movements  of  Russia  for  hcer 
periods,  the  following  table  is  annexed,  exhibiting  tho 
total  commerce  of  the  empire  with  foreign  countries, 
by  land  and  sea,  from  1832  to  1842,  both  incliuive : 
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817,713,000 
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1843 

338,1X10,000 

831,IH10,000 

66:i,(MH),000 

If  to  the  totai  for  1841  wo  odd  for  specie  Imported, 
nnd  the  commerce  of  Poland  nnd  Finland,  neither  of 
which  is  included  in  the  above  table— about  100,000,000 
francs  in  all  —  we  shall  have  for  that  year  a  general 
total  of  nearly  700,000,000  of  francs,  or  $141,360,000. 
A  comparison  of  the  Russian  official  reports  from 
1882-'83  (annual  average)  to  1812,  as  above  condensed, 
shows  that  the  general  commerce  of  Russia  has  in- 
creased ;  viz.,  imports  4P     r  cent.,  exports  22  per  cent. 

Franofl. 
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The  Moonnts  derived  tiom  the  different  branches  of 
custuou  hi  1841  were, 

UulUia  frulu  ciutnni-houM 100,172,000  tnan. 

"         CDtrepAfai a:i4,000       " 

Exclao  on  ult  in  the  Crimea S(M,IM)0      " 

Ottaerdutie* 8,184,000      " 

Total 10l»,660,000      " 


An  analyiU  of  the  foregoing  flgures  will  show  that 
the  dutie*  amount  to  about  88)-  per  cent,  on  the  total 
value  of  imports.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
total  value  of  products  exported  from  Russia  in  Euro- 
pean commerce  from  1841  to  1660,  and  the  share  as- 
signed to  each  codntr}' : 


Vmk. 

lS4t 

1S4» 

1348 

1344 

184B 

Annul  Vnliu. 

Silver  RoublM. 
74,817,000 
72,20a,00() 
71,20!»,000 
80,618,000 
78,808,000 

Proportion  to  enc  h  roiintrj-. 

Per  lent. 

To  I'^nglaud 4  > 

To  Franco 8 

YMm. 

1840 

1847 

1S4S 

1849 

1860 

AntiunI  Vttliie. 

Silver  Roublee. 
88,3!l8,n00 
34,112,000 
7r>,!t33,O00 
83,134,000 
83,881,000 

Proportion  to  ench  C 

To  Kngland 

To  i'rauca 

oimiry.        1 

Per  r«nt. 
...     *• 

0      1 

To  I'Tiisflia 

6 

To  rrusnia 

0 

...      6 

0 

To  Ilollautl 

n 

To  Holland 

0 

Toltaly 

To  other  couotriei). . . 

...      6 

..  ai 

To  fnlted  Htatoa... 

...      3 

To  oilier  couutrioa.. 

...    23 

The  following  table  exhibits  in  detail  the  principal 
foreign  merchandise  entering  into  the  import  trade  of 
liugsin,  and  also  the  value  or  quantities  imported,  in 
the  years  1849, 1850,  and  1851 : 


l>eeeriptlon  of  MefchnnJtee. 


t'offee poudfl 

Raw  lugar " 

Ollvo  oil " 

Winn  and  other  liquor*, 

value  in roubiei 

FnilU " 

Cotton,  raw  ....  poodii 
Cotton,  white  npun  ** 

Dye^tufb rouble* 

BOk poodi 

Wool ' 

TImu«,  or  woven  goods : 
(If  cotton. . .  roubles 

Of«llk " 

Of  flax " 

Ofw.xii....       " 
Marhincrv,  ote. .       " 


IMt. 

2,31,147" 

S,0.18,«C8 

0M,8Uil 

7,816,5TO 

3,402,&41 

1,»M,91» 

2711,108 

5,4S1,M0 

16,894 

50,344 

4,448,840 
4,448,067 
679,041 
2,3111,898 
2.ri67,27  I 


186,190 

1,!I7»,231 

648,0OU 

8,090,{l26 

8,012,193 

1,200,739 

108,803 

B,46,'l,:77 

16,618 

67,290 

8,890,616 

4,268,187 

637,906 

1,968,706 

2.074,8118 


IfUI. 


228,Sii;i 

1,R29,S77 

670,180 

7,009,036 

8,046,119 

1,312,3!56 

139,066 

6,800,944 

11.031 

07,443 

4,480,881 
4,466,211 

962,049 
1,728,994 
2,999,110 


The  augmentation  which  the  official  returns  of  Rus- 
sia exhibit  in  cottons,  dye-stuffs,  wool,  machinery,  and 
tools,  evinc  V.  the  progressive  condition  of  KusRian  man- 
ufactures. It  has  already  tieen  shown  that  in  1832  the 
quantity  of  raw  cotton  imported  into  Russia  was  only 
116,000  poo<Ui ;  in  1851  it  reached  1  ,.112,356  poods ;  and 
in  1852  it  ascended  to  1,V48,000  poods  of  36  lbs.  ^ach. 
In  1845  the  im|x>rtation  of  cotton  yams  (chiefly  from 
England)  reached  606,0-15  poods ;  in  1851  this  amount 
fell  to  138,065  poods,  making  a  difference  of  467,980 
poods,  or  16,847,280  lbs.  The  activity  and  progress 
of  the  cotton  manufactures  of  Russia  explain  this  great 
falling  off  ir-  the  quantity  of  cotton  yams  imported,  as 
the  annmtt  diminution  of  the  latter  will  lie  found  to  be 
prorwrtion^tr  to  the  annual  augmentation  in  the  quan- 
tity if  the  fciRiier.  An  analysis  of  the  returns  of  trade 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States  will  also  show  an 
increase  in  tK<i  quantities  of  raw  cotton  imported  by  the 
ftinner,  corresponding  with  the  diminished  importation 
of  cotton  ;  am- ;  our  raw  cotton  supplying  to  a  great 
extent  the  different  factu'-ies  in  Russia.  The  follow- 
ing table,  compiled  fh>m  the  United  States  official  au- 
thoritieM,  exhibits  the  ^.lantities  and  value  of  this  staple 
exported  to  iiussia  dirart  from  the  United  .States : 


y»n. 

C'ottMi  einorled  lo  Rueeia 
f/iim  I  (iit«d  Stafee. 

Value. 

194i 

9,7flf.7fl6  Ita. 

A,.'m9,T(»   " 

1«,IK>9.449     " 

10,416.169     " 

21,290.603     " 

8,'.il4,!64    " 

448,''.7     " 

$241,404 

6(11,822 
I,2ii7,trt4 

vm.fM 

2,864,345 

8(I1,2<.I3 

4.9,047 

1860 

1961 

19S2 

1S53 

18M* 

1860 

•  The  war  was  formally  declared  March  81, 19(i4. 
The  diminished  quantity  exported  to  riissia  In  1854 
shows  the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  dirt> ct  trade  between 
(he  two  coimtries.  This,  however,  can  lie  more  fully 
Khown  by  the  following  comparative  table,  exhibiting 
till!  general  trade  between  the  two  countries  in  1853, 
1854,  and  ]8.'i5  : 

Total  Valor  or  HonsaTir  rinnrm  kxpokted  raou  tiu 
1  Nrnni  fTATss  TO  lirssu. 

Tn  1863 $2,31?.  176 

In  1S.-4 8.t6,,"Wl 

lal»0 *9,1'4') 


Cotton  absorbed  f48,647  of  this  last  sum.  Besides 
the  domestic  produce  expc.rted  to  Russia  In  1856,  there 
was  also  exported  foreign  produce  to  the  amount  of 
«20,414. 

In  1854,  exports  to  Russia  from  the  United  States 
consisted  principally  of  two  articles :  Rice,  $21,723  in 
value ;  and  cotton,  $301,293. 

In  1863  we  sent — Spermaceti  oil,  $7160;  lumber, 
$1485;  dye-stuffs,  $6648 ;  hams  and  bacon,  $441 ;  shijil 
bread,  $8268 ;  rice,  $6564 ;  cotton,  $2,264,346 ;  tobacco, 
leaf,  $14,109 ;  tobacco,  manufactured,  $1164 ;  sundries^ 
$18,991 ;  total,  &2,813,176. 

We  here  give  the  export  trade  of  Russia  for  ;hc 
years  1860  and  1851.  The  table  includes  only  the 
principal  articles  exported,  which  are  usually  denom- 
inated Rucsian  staples : 

Exports  or  rsiNciPAL  Stapi.es  fkoh  Russia  in  1880  and 
1861. 


ArtielM. 


<'ora allver  roubles. 

Iledhldes 

Kaw  hides " 

Klax poods. 

Hemp " 

Timber roublcp. 

<'opper poods. 

Iron " 

rita«h " 

Tullow " 

Hemp  and  linseed...  tchetwerts.* 

Wool poodi*. 

llrintliM " 


19,207,188 

1,062,929 

1,06:,,  630 

4,307,018 

2,723.933 

2,797,670 

114,970 

767,ii66 

477,908 

3.313,973 

1,066,173 

617,008 

83,868 


19,393,2S1  I 

1,299,121 

933.6-13 

8,019,7311 

3,m'',422 

3,51!t,'.'63 

110,9(0 

7!i3,06( 

8(l7,3.'iO 

2,y!l9,43.i 

!»«3,7'*4 

479.074 

74,1175 


The  rxporta  from  I'oland  are  not  lucliidod  tn  the  atKive  tn- 
blc. 

The  foreign  trado  of  Russia,  though  Interrupted  in 
its  usual  course  in  18,54  by  the  war,  still  exhibit.'*  con- 
siderable importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  sum- 
mar}'  of  offlchil  returns : 

Total  I^xpoets. 

To  Europe  from  Ruwia  proper $8.3,on6,n'23 

"  from  I  Viand 7,094,0i'4 

To  Aala 7,431.014 

To  Finland 1,431. ii'Jl 

Total $4'.i,(Kl»,-Z(W 

ExpoET  OK  Chin  (flOLn  and  Silvkr)  in  l<64.t 

To  Europe  from  1,'iiiwia  proper $6,449,434 

"  from  Poland 041,413 

To  Asia 8,2)i8,S.'.5 

Total $11,848;3I2 

TfvTAL  iMPorrs. 

From  Europe  Into  Kuiwia  proper $33,0*0,002 

intol'ulatid 7,i;i9,!i'6 

From  Aala 11,701, STl 

From  FlnUnd g49,il'i| 

Total t62,70S,('5.l 

Imports  or  Coi.*  ((Jold  and  Silveb)  reon  Aimi>*n, 

From  Europe  into  liuaala lf4,441,0!il 

"  into  Poland 212, mTO 

From  Ada 72,9.')3 

Talal J4,T2fl,oTi 

Trade  tuith  Finland. — The  exports  of  mcrclinndiie  tu 

•  Tchetwert— nearly  atx  ti—hcU, 

t  A  mpn-nio  iikaae  of  Feniiiary  27,  1964,  prohibited  Ihi- 
exportation  of  gold  coin.  Sllvi-r  coin  lia^i  been  exported  only 
bv  nhlp-iiuiaten,  carriers,  au:l  iHuweDgcm,  iu  the  quanlitU" 
lilowed  bjr  law. 


RUS 


1665 


RUS 


Finland  amounted  to  $1,481,022;  the  Unportx  from 
thence  amounted  to  $248,691. 

The  trade  beyond  the  Gaucagun,  In  1854,  was 
conflned  to  PerRla.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
$2,046,965 ;  exports,  $378,297 ;  total  trans-Caucasian 
trade,  $8,024,252. 

The  value  of  goods  imported  at  the  port  of  Astra- 
khan was  $784,742 ;  of  which  raw  cotton  amounted  to 
138,183  silver  roubles,  or  $103,688. 

The  total  trade  on  the  fh)ntiers  of  Orenburg;  and  Si- 
beria, in  1854,  amounted  to :  Imports,  $3,890,571 ;  ex- 
ports, $2,415,270 :  total,  $6,805,841. 

Trade  of  Kiaehla."  -Total  amount  of  goods  taken  by 
the  Chinese,  $4,380,104;  'lelng  woolens,  $1,876,875; 
cottons,  $1,145,620;  linen  goods,  $119,991;  jewelry 
(gold  and  silver),  $746,966 ;  furs,  $186,997 ;  dressed 
slcins,  and  red  leather,  $72,830  ;  miscellaneous, 
$234,325. 

Exports  or  Wool  ntov  Russia. 

Poodi. 
From  ISnO  to  1S13,  average  annual  exportation,  19,813 


In  1848  the  entire  commerce  of  Russia  with  Asia  b 
thus  summed  up  in  official  returns  : 

Exports 9,144,500  silver  roubloe. 

Imports 13.471.75))  " 

Total $22,016,260  "  '  , 

If  to  the  above  we  add  the  European  commerce  of 
Russia,  we  shall  have  for  that  year  nearly  710,000,000 
francs,  or  $132,000,000. 

The  general  navigation  of  Russia,  for  a  series  of 
years,  is  found  iu  official  rutums,  as  follows : 


1814  to  1323, 
"  1824  to  18.33, 
"    1834  to  1837,        "  " 

"    lS38tol341,        "  " 

In  1841,  sTurage  annual  exportation . . 

In  1846,        "  »  " 

InlSl'),        "  "  " 

In  1S50,        "  "  "         . . 


86,173 
111,540 
800,100 

87B.osn 

430,181 
783,583 
001,030 
617,062 


M.  de  Tegoborski  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
exports  of  flax  and  heuip  frara  Russia  from  1822  down- 
ward : 


1822-1820 
1327-1831 
1S.32-1S30 
188T-1841 
lS4'i-lS4« 
1847-1350 


Flu  and  CodllU 

ofPlas. 


Foutli. — AverBjfe 
of  four  VeRn. 
1,9>)G,041 
2,63|t,'.i73 
2,49:1,022 
3,125,5)7 
6,fl0:i,700 
4,016,755 


Hemp  nnd  CoHUIa 
of  H«n>p. 


PooiU. — Avonigo 
of  four  Y*iir«. 
2,938,073 
2,520,096 
8,1)05,420 
8.200,817 
2,802,419 
2,819,781 


ToUl  of  Pl»  nnd 
Hemp, 


I'uoilH. — Average 
of  four  Venn). 
4,845,314 
6,060,073 
5,505.342 
0,380,324 
6.466,176 
7,436,536 


Porta  of 

Veueti  entered. 

Veflwili  cleared.         | 

1845.  1M<. 

1S47. 

1H48. 

1845. 

1846 

8790 
807 

2432 

184 

7213 

1847 

0,241 
822 

4,231 
130 

1848. 

8023 
827 

2685 

102 

6197 

Ualtlc  Hea 

White  Rea 

Black  and  Azof 
Seas 

2987  U700 
B73|  801 

2246  «A13 

0,231 
824 

4,201 
110 

3092 
330 

2818 
101 

iOliO 
683 

2222 
140 

5940 

Caspian  Sen  . . . 

Total 

Laden 

In  ballast. . . . 

121 
5926 
8037 

2889 

116 
7126 

2930 
4196 

11,300 

6401 

11  424 

3,063 
8,308 

3i)10;5S12 
339l|  128 

7028 
185 

10,908 
4.50 

5tS« 
711 

The  total  custom-house  receipts  at  Kiachta  were 
$2,140,778. 

Total  tonnage  at  the  different  pets  in  1364 :  enter- 
ed, 220,774  lasts ;  cleared,  268,477. 

The  amounts  of  duties  in  1854  were  as  follows : 

On  Imiiorts  nnd  exports,  and  tonnage  duties  $13,831,521 

Dtitlcn  fur  honi'fit  of  various  cities 292,028 

KxcUe  on  Crimean  salt 200,470 

I'lir  bridge  on  the  Neva 105,823 

Wari'houie  and  storage  duties 140,048 

For  the  Odessa  Lyocum 17,30 ) 

Total $14,0fW,405 

In  the  kingdom  of  Poland  the  custom-house  receipts 
amounted  to  $993,978. 

Tlie  Asiatic  commerce  of  Russia  centres  at  three 
principal  points.  Kiachta,  at  which  place  the  opem- 
tions  with  China  are  conducted,  is  the  most  important 
of  these.  Considerable  trade  is  also  prosecuted  with 
tlie  Tartars  in  Central  Asia.  Astrakhan,  on  the  Caspian 
Sea,  is  the  eatreput  for  this  trade.  The  land  route  is 
from  Astrakhan,  through  a  barren  and  desert  countri', 
to  Kiiiva.  St?am  vessels  are  now  establislied  l)etwuen 
Novgorod,  Astrakhan,  the  Caucasian  provinces,  and 
Persia. 

In  1864  a  steam  navigation  company  was  organized 
at  Astrakhan  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  regular  steiim 
communication  l)etweeu  the  ports  of  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Up  to  1862  tliere  were  but  a  few  small  government 
steamers  emploj-ed  on  tlte  waters  of  tlio  Caspian.  Tlie 
steamers  of  tins  new  company  will  offer  abundant  fa- 
cilities fur  commercial  movements.  Not  lieing  obliged 
to  winter  at  Astrakhan,  they  can  \m  kept  ofloat  the  en- 
tire year,  and  thus  maintain  njgular  communications, 
not  only  with  tlie  trans-Caucasian  ports  of  Russia  and 
the  eastern  ports  of  tlie  Caspian,  but  also  with  the 
Persian  coast. 

*  Tills  trade  Is  exclusively  a  trade  of  barlir  with  the  t-hi- , 
Dosa  I 


Ektehei)  ash  Cij^abei). 


1845 

i84e. 

1847 

lS4g. 

Vcsseip  entered 

Vessel"  -Icared 

Ti,..i 

Tonnage  entcre<l. . . . 

Tonnage  cleared .... 

Total 

5,920 
6,940 

7,125 
7,i'3 

11,300 
11.4'24 

0,401 
0,197 

11,860 

667,702 
672,911 

14,338 

664,230 
072,804 

2-J,T'.:0 

908,034 

999.284 

12,698 

061,640 
533,997 

1,140,013 

1,327, lUO 

1,907,313 

1,250,,'>37 

The  preceding  figures  demonstrate  the  increasing 
activity  of  Russian  maritime  commerce.  It  is  proper 
to  obser\'e,  however,  that  the  years  of  1846  and  1847 
are  exceptional,  as  the  commerce  of  these  years  was 
simulated  by  circumstances  which  were,  happil}',  of  a 
transient  cliaracter ;  nnd  tliey  can  not,  therefore,  form 
a  basis  for  legitimate  comparison.  The  movements  in 
grain  alone,  in  1847,  augmented  Russian  exports  up- 
ward of  640,000  tons,  equivalent  to  an  increase  of  60 
pcrcer 


COMUERCIAL  ShIFPINO 

Ship*  arrived.        I         tiMyn  iniled.         | 

1850. 

1851.        1        1850. 

1851. 

Ualtlc  ports 

3,423 
647 

2,610 
220 

3,790i         3.545 

8,731 
668 

2,593 
305 

White  Sea  ports 

Southern  ports 

Caspian  ports 

Total 

721 

2,635 

227 

■641 

2,480 

285 

0,780 

8,059 
3,121 

7,823 

8,263 
4.070 

6,801 

6,433 
363 

7,342 

6.821 
521 

Of  which 

With  goods 

In  ballast 

amounted  to»  """ 

626.373 
1,262,746 

679.396 
1,158,792 

670,077 
1,152,154 

570.289 
1,153,578 

The  greatest  number  of  ships  were  Knglish  and  Rus- 
sian, viz. :  of  the  former  there  arrived  1875 ;  and  of  the 
latter,  K'lO.  Of  ships  arrived  imder  other  flags  were. 
Turkish,  978;  Dutch,  686;  Greek,  444;  Swedish,  366; 
Mecklenburg,  329  ;  Russian,  299  ;  Danish,  223  ;  Sar- 
dinian, 210 ;  Austrian,  191 ;  a.;d  of  other  nations,  80'*, 

These  arrivals  and  dc])urtures  were  thus  distributed 
in  1852 ; 


Ports  of 

Arrived. 

Clenred.       I 

3027 
827 

3929 
272 

8655 

3607'  ~~\ 

845 
8889 

200 
8.507 

Tho  White  Sea , 

The  Illack  and  Azof  Hiatus 

Tho  Caspian  Sea  

Total    

The  following  table  nxhiliits  tho  national  character 
of  the  vessels  arrived : 


NsUonallty. 


England. 
Itussia  . . 
Turkof . . 
(1  reeco  . . 
Holland  . 
Sweden. . 
>nrdinia. 


No.  of 
VeKcla. 


2020 
1126 
1072 
000 
613 
470 
4.'>a 


Nalloaallty. 


Austria 

I'rnssia 

Denmark 

Mecklenburg  . . . 

Hanover 

Kmnco 

Other  countries. 


No.  of 
VeHels. 

"383"" 
880 
861 
291 
^68 
186 
433 
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ExpouTs  xvn  InroRTB  ro«  18&4.— (V'uJim  in  Silvtr  liuubltt.) 


Ksporta.         1          IniporU.         > 

liy  i;  !•  Kiiropcan  frontier  of 

th(-  cmplrp 

The  kinirdom  of  IViUnd  .... 

Tb«  frouttera  uf  Aula 

Unland 

Rulil»  d'Arg 
44,«IB,4«T 

ti,44ll,1»S 

0,UO.S,018 

1,«0S,028 

(1!>,837,881 

R)ibl«B  <rArv 
44,»0«,B3.5 
0,BlS,flB9 
lB,fl01.Ki7 
881.687 
70,308,008 

Naviqation  fob  1864. 


Porta  of 

VMMb.              1 

Arrlnd. 

Oo|wrt«l. 

The  Haltlc 

473 

CSfi 

1183 

ISl 

403 
747 
1400 
211 

Tho  White  .Sea 

Tho  niark  Sen  

The  ('MpUn  Sea 

Totnl 

!!S3U     1 

Steam  \avigation. — The  steam  navigation  of  Kussia 
h.is  largely  increased  since  1850.  In  tliat  3'ear  tlicro 
visited  the  port  of  Cronatudt  82  steamers,  viz. :  Fn)m 
London,  8;  Hull,  13  ;  Dunkirk,?;  LQbeek,  26;  Stet- 
tin,  24 ;  Kiel,  2 ;  Havre,  2 ;  Total,  82.  Two  stoamors 
ninintain  a  regular  communication  between  Kiga,  Hull, 
and  Stettin,  mak!  ig  monthly,  sunietinies  semi-month- 
ly, trips.  The  frigate-built  xteameni  the  Udtua,  the 
Crimea,  and  the  Odessa  and  K/iei-aon,  make  annually 
33  trips  between  Odessa  and  Constantinople,  and  the 
Ftenmcr  I'flcr  the  Great  19  between  Odessa  and  Ga- 
latz.  Kegular  commtmication  is  also  kept  up  lie- 
tween  St.  Petersburg  and  the  ports  of  Finland  and 
of  the  liultic ;  also  between  Odessa,  Kherson,  Nico- 
laicf,  and  other  ports  in  the  south  of  Kussia.  These 
steamers  usually  make  104  voyages  yearly.  Two 
steamers  connect  the  iwrts  of  the  Sea  of  ^Vzof ;  and 
communication  liotwoen  the  port*  of  Kussia  and  those 
of  Persia  is  regularly  maintaine<l  by  national  ateamers. 
The  prospectus  of  the  new  liussian  Steam  Navigation 
and  Traffic  Comjiany,  the  statutes  of  which  received 
the  emperor's  sanction  on  the  3d  of  August,  is  publish- 
ed very  conspicuously  in  the  Journal  dt  St.  Petersburg. 
This  company,  which,  by  the  extent  of  its  resources, 
and  by  its  imj)<)rtance  to  "  the  regeneration  of  the  in- 
ternal and  foreign  trade  of  Southern  Kus.sia,"  is  re- 
garded as  one  likely  to  take  rank  above  all  other  exist- 
ing Kussian  companies,  will  have  a  capital  of  six  mill- 
ions of  roubles  to  begin  with,  divided  into  20,000  shares 
of  300  roulilea  each.  At  a  future  |)eriod  this  capital 
may  be  raised  to  nine  millions,  by  the  creation  of  10,000 
new  shares,  if  agreed  to  by  a  gei.rrjl  meeting  of  share- 
holders. Ity  the  25tb  statute  of  the  comi>any,  none 
but  Kussian  subjects  are  capable  of  holding  shares,  the 
laws  of  the  empire  prohibiting  any  foreigiers  from 
taking  part  in  the  coasting  trade  between  the  Sea 
of  Azof  and  the  Kussian  Black  Sea  ports,  which  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  company's  undertaking.  Like 
the  Kussian  American  Company,  it  is  to  Ite  placed  un- 
der the  KiMiciul  protection  of  the  iuii>erial  government. 
The  objects  of  its  estaltlinbment  are  defined  as  being 
''the  development  of  the  trade  of  Southern  Kussia, 
and  of  tlie  conunerciul  as  well  as  the  jiostal  communi- 
cations by  sleanilMiats  Itetween  that  jiart  of  the  empire 
and  foreign  countries." 

The  company  is  lK>imd  to  keep  up  certain  lines  of 
ronununication.  lietwcen  Odessa  and  Constantinople, 
Athos,  Smyrna,  Khodes,  Bcyrout,  .lafl'a,  and  Alexan- 
dria, its  HteamlH)ats  are  to  ply  three  times  a  month,  as 
will  as  l)etween  Odessa,  the  .Sea  of  Af-uf,  and  the  Cir 
tassiun  coast.  If  it  should  lie  dei'med  advisable,  boats 
from  ( )dcssa  nuty  touch  at  the  |Hirta  of  tlio  Crimen,  and 
also  at  those  of  the  Anatolian  enust,  before  proceeding 
to  ('ous'  iiitinople,  or  a  line  mny  lie  estuliUithed  from 
Odessa,  taking  in  (ialatz  and  the  |K)rts  of  the  Priuci- 
IHtlitios,  and  ending  at  Constantinople. 

The  company  are  bound,  moreover,  to  provide  for 
eighteen  voyages  in  the  )'ear  from  Odessa  to  Trieste, 
calling  at  Constantinople,  Syria,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and 
Ancona,  as  well  us  for  eighteen  voyages  in  the  year 
from  ( idesna  to  Marseilles,  stopping  at  ( 'imstantinople, 
the  Pineus,  Meuina,  Naples,  Legliurn,  and  Oeiioa. 


The  (^vernment  will  cede  to  the  company,  at  a  price 
to  be  fixed  by  valuation,  all  the  steamboats  lielonging 
to  the  department  which  has  conducted  hitherto  the 
postal  and  commercial  intercourse  between  the  dift'er- 
ent  jwrts  of  New  Kussia,  together  with  the  wharves, 
warehouses,  and  stores  lielonging  to  that  department. 

The  company  is  to  lie  aided  by  the  government  with 
a  subvention,  calculated  at  so  much  per  mile,  allowed 
upon  the  voyage  actually  made  by  the  company's  ves- 
sels. This  allowance  during  the  first  ten  years  will 
be  at  the  rate  of  6  roubles  22  kopecks  for  the  l.evant 
voyages,  3  roubles  4I>|  kopecks  for  the  Marseilles,  and 
4  roubles  7^  kopecks  for  the  Trieste  voyages ;  the  al- 
lowance for  the  lilack  Sea  trips  will  lie  somewhat 
lower.  After  the  first  ten  years  the  subsidy  will  de- 
crease regularly  in  each  year.  Above  this  mileage, 
an  annual  grant  of  64,000  roubles  is  secured  during 
twenty  years. 

Commerce  with  the  trans-Cavcatian  Provinces  and  im 
the  Caspian  Sea. — The  trade  with  the  trans-Caucnsiun 
countries  consists  in  the  importation  of  Asiatic  produce, 
for  which  Kumpcan  and  colonial  merchandise  ia  rent 
in  return.  Silk  is  the  principal  article  of  imp<irt  from 
this  region,  and  is  chietly  destined  for  European  nmrk- 
cts.  The  transit  through  Persia,  of  merchandise  des- 
tined for  the  trans-Caucasian  countries,  is  beciiuiiiig 
more  active  each  succeeding  year.  The  establishment 
of  regular  steam  packets  on  the  Black  Sea,  as  well  ii.s 
the  steamboats  belonging  to  the  Volga  Steamboat  Coni- 
pan}',  have  contributed  to  make  Astrakhan  a  place 
of  considerable  importance  to  Kussian  commerce.  The 
yearly  increasing  commerce  of  this  port  attests  the  Im- 
(lortanco  of  these  lines  of  communication.  In  1^50 
there  w:is  receiveil  from  trans-Caucasian  countries 
merchandise  valued  at  954,025  silver  roubles,  showing 
an  increase  over  the  imports  of  the  precisding  year  uf 
290,482  roubles.  This  augmentation  is  m  lie  attributed 
to  the  increnscil  demand  for  the  silk  o(  these  countries. 
In  18.M)  this  article  alone  covered  o32,i:  u  ru^liles, 
while  the  tiuantity  in  market  in  184!>  reached  only 
(i!),H40.  The  imp<irts  into  Astrakhan  in  1850  amounted 
to  453,039  roubles,  against  189,094  roubles  in  1849. 

Frotu  Russian  official  statistics  for  1858,  the  follow- 
ing extracts  are  translated : 

"  The  ]K)sition  of  Astrakhan  on  the  Volga,  the  con- 
venience of  its  (Mirt,  and  its  proximity-  to  the  Caspian 
Sea,  are  the  chief  foundations  of  its  commercial  ini- 
IHirtance.  The  advantage  of  water  transjiortatiun  of 
merchandise  over  land  conveyance,  draws  to  this  uiurk- 
et  the  larger  bulk  of  all  the  trade  of  the  neighboring 
territory.  1'lie  imjiorts  and  exports  of  Astrakan  are 
thus  given  for  1853 : 

Imports 7'»9,.1''9  sliver  roublo.'. 

Kx|Hirts 1.190.148  " 

Total 1,II78,B3~7  " 

"  This  sum  is,  however,  largely  augmented,  if  ne 
add  the  amount  of  the  internal  trade,  or  trade  w  itii  the 
neighboring  provinces  of  Astrakhan.  Official  returns 
show  this  trade  to  have  lieen  in  1863,  28,66»i,".'i2  franc.', 
<ir  5,440,790  dollars.  The  imports  at  Astrakhan  are 
silk,  cottons,  dry  fruits,  and  sundries.  The  e,\|Kiits 
are  cotton  tissues,  iron,  grains,  copper,  sugar,  tea,  and 
hides." 

Cummrrcf  by  the  Lines  of  Orenburg  and  Siberin.— 
fho  ciimmercini  i  .ovements  of  Kussia  with  Oiitral 
Asia  are  iinisecutod  with  much  activity.  The  value 
of  merchandise  exchanged  with  the  Tartars  of  this  pur- 
tion  of  Asia  in  IH.IO  reached  nearly  0,000,000  nmlilcs, 
showing  an  increase  over  the  total  trade  of  18-I9  of 
000,000  roubles.  The  principal  imixirts  were  tea 
( 19,070  ikkhIh),  which  passed  through  the  western  fron- 
tiers of  China,  amounting  in  value  to  512,482  niuliles 
(equal  to  60  cents  per  [lound  nearly).  In  1851  this 
trade  maintained  still  greater  activity.  The  value  uf 
inerchanilixo  im|i<irted  across  the  lines  of  Orenburg 
and  .Siberia  reached  3|  milliuiis  of  roubles;  and  the 
exchanges,  consisting  of  cotton  and  woolen  cloths,  luaf- 
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sBgar,  raw  and  tanned  hides,  amounted  to  2,746,822 
roubles.     This  exhibits  an  increase  over  1850,  viz. : 

silver  Roublel. 
IniporU  from  Oblna  by  the  frouticra  of  Uren- 

liiirg  and  Siberia 219,404 

Kxjwrtd  to  China  by  tho  frontiers  of  Orcn- 

burg  and  Siberia S,!m,60i 

The  principal  imports  were  black  nnd  other  teas 
(755,330  lbs.,  valued  at  J'137,891,  or  npiirly  58  cents 
per  pound),  raw  and  spun  cotton,  etc. 

Commerce  with  China  at  Kiachta  in  1851. — This  trade, 
119  already  remarked,  is  strictlj*  a  barter  of  merchan- 
dise. It  takes  place  from  the  Gth  of  f 'ebruar}-  to  the 
Ctli  of  April  each  year.  In  1851  the  export  trade  con- 
sisted of  woolen  cloths,  value  a,267,053  silver  roubles; 
cotton  cloths,  value  1,198,718  silver  roubles;  Rus- 
siim  leather,  240,938  silver  rouldes;  corals,  259,627 
silver  roiildes ;  making  a  total  of  4,961,226  roubles,  or 
$3,720,9;!0.  The  im|)ort9  (merchandise  received  in  bar- 
ter) were  teas  (122,8.39  chests  nnd  26,289  small  pack- 
ant's).  For  the  interior  of  Russia  there  were  imported 
lit  Kiiuhta  121,249  half  chests,  ond  30,849  small  pack- 
ages of  ton.  The  duties  levied  on  tlicso  imports  at  tlio 
Kiatcha  custom-house  amounted  to  4,085,433  roiildes, 
or  ;f3,504,07G ;  an  excess  of  $280,560  over  the  receipts 
of  1850,  and  of  $615,225  over  those  of  1849.  The 
duties,  cost  of  transportation,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
penses between  Kiaclita  and  Moscow,  amount  to  about 
100  per  cent,  on  the  originiil  cost.  This  would  make 
the  cost  price  of  tea  in  Moscow  $1  per  pound.  The 
profit,  liowever,  is  realized  on  the  merchandise  barter- 
ed, on  which  high  and  arliitrnry  prices  are  iiauallj'  fixed. 
The  tea  in  small  packages  is  consumed  in  Siberia. 

Official  returns,  received  siiico  the  anovo  was  pre- 
pared, afford  materials  for  liringing  down  a  report  of 
trade  nt  this  important  point  to  a  later  period.  From 
tlicsc  it  appears  that  the  numlicrof  chests  of  tea  (black 
and  green)  deposited  by  the  Chinese  merchants  nt 
Kiatcha  during  the  trading  season  of  1852  reachcil 
]00,000.  There  also  arrived  1000  packages  for  con- 
sumption in  Siberia.  The  number  of  pounds  per  chest 
varies ;  they  average,  however,  uliout  60  llis.  to  a  chest 
of  lilack  tea,  and  about  90  lbs.  to  the  chest  of  family 
tea.  Resides  tea,  the  Chinese  also  exchange  sugar 
and  sugar-candy ;  but  these  articles  are  usually  con- 
sumed ir  the  vicinity  of  Kiaclita. 

Of  late  years  the  Russian  traders  have  derived  im- 
mense profits  from  the  barter  of  velvets  nnd  \  elvet- 
cens,  which  are  in  great  demand  among  the  Chinese. 

The  trade  of  1853  presented  some  novel  features. 
The  announcement  that  180,000  chests  of  teo  were  in 
Inmsilu  for  Kiachtii  throw  tho  market,  at  this  point, 
into  the  greatest  confusion.  The  merchants  received 
weekly  advices  as  to  the  state  of  the  market  at  Mos- 
cow, and  tho  great  decline  which  teas  had  experienced 
at  that  time  left  no  alternative  to  the  merchants,  in 
view  of  the  heavj-  arrivals  of  teas  daily  expected,  than 
to  raise  tlie  prices  of  Russian  merchandise  50  per  cent. 
.\ny  other  course  would  have  annihilated  the  profit- 
alile  trade  so  long  carried  on  at  this  place.  The  ar- 
rivals, however,  did  not  exceed  67,(X)0  chests,  and  tho 
market  maintained  its  usual  tranquillity. 

(iencral  Summary. — The  following  summarj*  of  tho 
navigation  of  the  difl'erent  ports  of  Russia,  in  1851  and 
!852,  is  abstracted  from  official  returns : 

IS-M.— VcnsolB  arrived 7,S2B 

"  "       cleared 7,843 

Total  tonnngi',  lasts 790,300 

!«« Vwsels  urrlved 8,(K« 

"  "       cleared S,ri07 

Totol  tonungu,  lasts 7118,!I00 

Navigation  vf  the  Volga  in  1852.— The  importations 
at  Rybinsk,  ]n  the  Volga,  in  1852,  reached  in  voluo 
876,449,000  francs,  and  the  exportatlons  101,621,000 
.'rancs.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  ex- 
plained by  the  foot  that  Rybinsk  exports  by  water 
only,  and  imports  by  land  as  well  as  by  water.  The 
returns  of  imports  by  land  are  inaccetsl'ble  to  the  stat- 


istician ;  but  it  is  supposed  that  they  would  equalize 
the  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  tliis  market. 
Rybinsk  is  one  of  the  most  im|Hirtant  markets  in  the 
interior  of  Russia.  In  tlio  im|iort  trade  tliere  are  em- 
ployed 32  steamboats  belonging  to  the  Volga-Kama 
ilteamboat  Company ;  681  canal-boats ;  and  3141  barks, 
tlat-boats,  etc.,  propelled  by  sails  and  oars. 

The  export  trade  of  Rylnnsk  (i.e.,  the  re-exportation 
of  merchandise)  employs  :  Uy  tlie  Volga,  3765  ves- 
sels of -.11  kinr'.s;  Mologa,  1779;  Sheksna,  2221 ;  total, 
;765. 

Steam  Company  of  the  Volga. — From  the  report  of  tho 
general  meeting  of  this  company,  held  27th  February 
[11th  Mai^jh],  1852,  the  information  is  gleannd,  that 
the  company  was  organized  in  1843  with  a  capital  of 
1,300,000  roubles  ($975,000),  divided  into  6-.20'.)  shares 
of  250  roubles  ($187  50)  each ;  that  it  now  owns  (in 
1852)  live  iron  steamers,  which  navigate  tho  Volga; 
namely,  the  Sampson  and  the  Ilerculec,  each  of  77  ;  the 
Kama,  of  50 ;  the  Volga,  of  42  ;  and  the  Oka,  of  17 
horse-imwer.  Resides  these,  the  company  owns  nine- 
teen barks  and  three  largo  bateaux.  The  capital  in- 
vested in  property  (vessels,  etc.)  amounts  to  1,200,000 
rouides  ($900,000).  In  1852  tho  company  received 
for  freights  334,805  roubles  90  kopecks  ($251,104  42i), 
besides  3215  roubles  60  kopecks  ($2411  70)  interest  on 
capital  invested,  which  brings  up  their  total  receipts 
t-o  838,021  roubles  50  kopecks  ($253,516  12^). 

Roublett.  Koppckfl.  Dollnn     Cts, 
T>tnl  expenses  during  the  year. .  IT'.i.oaS      45  =1:14,273  S3} 

Total  rcreipts '. 33S,021      50  =2r>;i.t>l«  121 

.Net  reciiptM  during  the  year  . .  i:xS,'„83      OJ  =11'J,23T  2Sl 

This  net  amount  was  thus  distributed : 

To  stockholders,  nt  20  roubles  per  RoublM.  Kopcolin.  Dullnn.  Cli. 

share 104,0(10      00  =  73,000  00* 

rreinlura  to  the  directors 7,949       15=    D,9(U  801 

For  reserved  capital 47,033      90  =  35,2".">  421 

Total 158,983      05  =119,237  23i 

Extra  Duties. — In  addition  to  the  rates  given  in  the 
tariff',  special  duties  are  levied  for  the  benefit  of  cities, 
etc.,  as  follows: 

At  the  Port  of  Aixhnngel. — For  the  benefit  of  tho 
town,  \  per  cent,  on  tho  value  of  all  imports  and  ex- 
ports. 

At  Odessa. — For  tho  benefit  of  the  town :  On  wheat 
exported  by  sea,  1  cent  per  55  bushels.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  the  lyccum,  IJ  cent  per  5^^.  bushels,  on  all  kinds 
of  corn  exp<irtcd. 

A  t  the  Port  of  Taganrog. — For  tho  benefit  of  tho  city  : 
On  all  mcrcliandise  passing  through  the  scales,  im- 
ported, j  cent  per  oG  llis.  Exported,  -^^^  cent  per  36 
lbs.     On  wines  imported,  ^if  cent  per  2it  gallons. 

At  the  Port  ofMariopol. — For  the  benefit  of  tho  city  : 
Imports,  I  cent  per  poo<l,  dry  measure;  J'- cent  per 
pood,  liquid  measure. 

St.  Petersburg. — For  the  bridge  on  the  Neva :  On 
all  imports,  2  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties. 

Moscou: — For  n  similar  purpose  to  tho  foregoing ; 
Ou  all  imports  via  St.  Petersburg,  2  per  cent,  on 
amount  of  duties. 

The  custom-houses  of  St.  Petersburg,  Archangel, 
and  Riga  allow  foreign  goods,  imported  by  privileged 
merchants,  to  remain  in  liond  without  paying  duty,  or 
to  bo  re-exported,  during  twelve  months  ;  if  imported 
by  others,  six  months. 

Progress  of  Cotton  Manufactures  in  Russia. — It  has 
alroody  been  remarked,  that  the  mnnufacturo  of  cot- 
ton in  the  Russian  empire  is  progressing  with  ex- 
traordinary activity.  Tlio  numlicr  of  spindles  in  Rus- 
sia exceeds  360,000,  producing  annually  upward  of 
10,800,000  lbs.  of  cotton  yams.  Tho  manufacture  of 
cotton  velvets,  especially,  is  becoming  highly  import- 

•  A  sImp'T  ealeulatlon  will  show  this  to  lie  equal  to  8  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  Invested.  Tho  dividend  for  tho  year 
laM  was  not  so  large  (only  seven  roubles,  or  $8  26  per  share), 
and  ccmsequently  stock  fell  to  120  @  130  roubles  per  share 
(<»0  ^  !fOT  50).  In  1*63  It  again  became  firm,  and  oommaud- 
ud  a  premium. 
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ant  to  the  direct  trRde  lietwecn  the  llnitj-d  States  and 
KuMiia,  the  raw  material  Iwing  almost  e.tclusively  sup- 
I  Ue'l,  either  in  the  direct  or  indirect  trade,  by  the  for- 
mer  country  Formerly  cotton  relvetn  were  supplied 
!o  tlie  Chinese  ox(!a!'hely  l)y  the  British.  The  Chi- 
ne«e  now  prefer  the  Kussian  munufacture ;  hence  it 
has  bi'ciinie  a  leading  staple  of  barter  at  the  Kusslo* 
frontier  markets  of  China. 

No  foreign  nation  is  allowed  to  participate  In  the 
coasting  or  internal  trade  of  Russia — Ordinancr,  Sej>- 
ttmbtr  i>,  1815.  The  treaties  between  I'lss'..  and  other 
maritime  states  nil  contain  the  same  terms  as  that  Ixj- 
tween  Russia  and  the  I'nited  Sta»  .1  of  Deccmlier  18, 
]8;t2;  vi«.,  the  vessels  of  fHendly  r.^tions,  with  cargoes 
in  ballast,  are  to  l>e  n'jjanled  ipiite  ?«  thi  lomcstic,  as 
to  exjMirt  or  import,  r  to  port  o»  vlie  duties,  or 
t<ixes  of  anv  kii  d  whi  !  I-',    '     >'f.*t:   1;  trade  la 

inlordu'tt!  let  .n  \  ■  •  .  ti.  -^ ,  .i\d  ..•  ""i  and  iron 
can  be  proLuiuly  ex|«h'-t' >;  r..  «';?  '  nftv:.  Stt*38{  and 
froo!  the  I'nitetl  Stat'  1  i\\\.-'  li\t'it\"A  t-uy  be  advan- 
tageously imported  t      on,  < ,  i»i»et:v,  a'!>'  sice. 


Tiie  following  table  exhibits  the  <)iiantitles  pc'  raw 
and  spun  cotton  Imported  Into  Kusitia  during  the  years 
designated : 


VOMI. 

llav  Cotton. 

Cation  Twki. 

WhIU. 

Colorad  ' 

1846 

KHorTiinmiM.« 
n,H*3,<IW 
14,119,000 
«0,1T1,000 
2.\.lTtl,0(» 

i»,trio,ooo 

ltl,W8,00U 

Kitovi^mmfa. 

o,T32,goo 
B,8?B,ono 

4,BT«,'KH> 
!)^,5t»,l<00 

Ktloicrammeii 
61,000 
67,(KK( 

n6,Mii 

«7,*KMI 

60,01)0 

881,000 

1841 

1843 

tS4:) 

IS60 

Toua 

.iDniul  aveimge 

1M,!«W,(HW 

6,704,400 

86,800" 

100  kllc>gremme«=8a0  ponnaa. 
The  imports  of  raw  cotton  from  the  United  Stc'  s 
to  Russia  for  designated  peric^s  have  alrcad.  br  i 
given,  and  it  has  l)cen  roticed  .hat  the  ■'''■?  ii.,  lion  , , 
co'um  twists  in  in  a  ratio  eoi responding  with  the  n:\^. 
f  .ntation  in  .le  imixtrtation  of  raw  cotton.  Below 
is  annexed  a  table,  exhibiting  the  direct  tmde  .nnd 
navigation  between  the  United  States  and  Russia  diir- 
ing  tho  years  designated. — Cornm.  Rtl.  V.  S. 
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*  Nine  moDtha  to  June  80,  and  the  Axral  vuur  <\\,m  tl^la  tlnio  lH'£tns  July  I. 

Principal  PorU. — Odessa,  aseii-])ort  i)f  southern  Uiiis-  measure  ti«  considered  as  the  fnirt  of  the  latter.  Al 
hia,  on  the  northwest  i oast  of  the  lilack  Sea,  lietwocn  most  all  vessels  bound  for  -St.  Petersburg  toui-h  tiorc. 
the  rivers  Iliiiester  and  Hug,  in  Int.  4C°  2ft'  61"  N.,  and  those  drawing  »»><)vp  eight  feet  of  wiiter  limil  nmi 
long.  30°  4,S'  Ti"  ¥..  The  bay  or  roadstead  of  f>desso  ,  unluail  at  ( 'r;)nstadt  -  the  ^vmds  being  convoyi  il  to  tho 
is  extenslvi',  tho  water  is  deep,  and  tho  anchorage  is  ri'y  in  lighters.  Tho  water  to  Cnm.sfadt  is  :imi'!c 
gOfKl— the  Itottom  'leing  fine  sand  and  gravel;  (t  is,  I  there  being  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  feet  of  wulcr. 
however,  exiK)SPd  to  the  southeasterly  winds,  which  j  finttiaa  Potfrtiont  in  Am'rica. — The  territnn- lie- 
render  it  less  safe  in  winter.  The  [xirt,  which  I*  arti-  1  hmglng  to  tlic  Rk:sslan  Americoa  Compniiy  oi>iii|irf- 
flcial,  l>eing  formed  of  two  moles,  one  ofwhich  projei  t«  '  hends  the  northwestern  |Mirtlon  of  North  .\niorica,  px- 
a  considerable  distance  into  tho  pm,  and  has  deep  wa-  tending  from  Behring's  .Straits  eastward  to  the  ineriil- 
ter,  with  nmm  for  three  hundred  ships,  j  ian  of  Mt.  fit.  EHiia,  niong  txith  the  Arctic  snd  riiriflc 

^it.  I'et«nburg,  the  capital  of  Russia,  aituatml  ut  the  oceans,  and  from  that  moNntain  southward  nlooi;  thf 
confluence  of  the  River  Neva  with  thu  eastern  .-xtrem-  '  coast  chain  of  hills  till  it  touches  tho  const  in  ')l°'IO' 
ity  of  the  (Julf  of  KmUnd,  in  lat.  89°  5e'  23"  N.,  long.  '  N.  lat.,  forming  an  area  of  .Si)  l.(KK)  square  miles,  llio 
80^  18'  45"  E.  Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  Aleutian  Fslamls,  though  comprised  in  tho  Asiatic  gov- 
•Ixjut  twenty  miles  west  of  St,  Petersburg,  may  in  some    ernment  of  Irkutak,  may  be  cot  'dered  o»  lieloiiging  to 
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this  region.  The  HPttlemen'.s  originated  with  an  as- 
sociation of  merchants,  fom>ed  at  Irkutsic,  .vho  obtain- 
ed  from  the  Emperor  P-.al  the  exclusive  privilege  of 
trading  for  peltr'm  !n  the  Aleutian  Islands  and  ad- 
jacent coasts.  This  jirlvilege  w"t  extendc '.  by  the 
Kmperor  Alexauder  ovei  all  Knssiun  Amt  \ca,  and  the 
charter  was  renewe<!  Sy  Nicholas  i.  ^849.  The  cap'- 
tal  and  principul  factory  was  .-rst  t.itablishod  at  Ko- 
(i-  \k,  but  the  Increasinr-  .icarcity  of  sea  otters  led  the 
then  governor  to  lay  the  foundation  of  Now  Archai 
gel,  which  has  .  »w  become  the  chief  depot.  The  B'V»  ■ 
sinn  dominion  over  the  vast  solitudes  of  the  interior  is 
only  1.  niinal :  the  interior,  indeed,  is  a  terra  •'■imgtii'u, 
and  inhabited  liy  tril>es  who  scarcely  ki...w  the  name 
of  their  lords.  At  the  pmsenl  day  the  Russians  occu- 
py onlv  the  islo  'Is  •^■'.  ■\i,  coa.st.  Now  Archangel, 
the  I... pita],  .j  siiuated  on  the  island  of  Sitku,  In  lat. 
6-3  30'  N.,  and  long.  135=^  13'  W.  It  is  o  t(;wn  of 
some  1000  inhabitants,  and  contains  the  Uoard.^  and 
warehouses  of  the  company.  The  wholo  country  is 
imder  the  surveillance  of  a  Kovemor,  who  derives  his 
authority  from  the  comimny  at  Irkutsk.  The  total 
population  of  Russian  America  is  estimated  nt  60,000 
or  70,000,  including  nlwrigines.  The  commerce  of  this 
country  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  exportation  of  furs 
to  Canton,  and  the  Import  of  provisions  and  agricultu- 
ral supplies  from  the  Puget's  Hound  Agricultural  Com- 
pany. It  is  of  little  value,  l)eing  less  than  #300,000 
a  year,  and  is  constantly  declinini;,  consequeut  on  the 
decline  of  the  seal  and  otter.  Bodega,  on  the  coast  of 
California,  was  formerly'  a  Russian  settlement.  The 
British  lease  the  continent:il  part  of  Russian  America 
for  hunting  purposes. 

Shipping  and  ship-building  are  considerably  increas- 
ing in  Finland.  The  causes  are  to  l)e  sought  in  the 
increasing  commerce  and  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country,  in  the  high  prices  which  have  been  paid  in  the 
last  years  for  the  principal  export.s — wood  articles— 
especially  in  Southern  Euro|>e,  and  in  the  high  freighl:^ 
paid  by  foreigners  for  the  employment  of  Finnish  ves- 
sels. To  encourage  shipping  and  ship-building  in  Fin- 
land, the  Rusjian  government  lius  allowed  that  all  ma- 
terials and  articles  which  are  usied  in  ship-building, 
and  are  to  be  had  chea|>er  in  foreign  countries,  may 
be  imported  into  Finland  free  of  duty.  American  im- 
provements in  ship-building  have,  in  part,  already 
l)een  introduced,  and  will  probably  !>o  more  generally 
udopted. — Comm.  Rel.  U,  S. 

For  able  ai  tides  on  the  commerce,  commercial  pol- 
icy, commercial  strength,  mines,  resources,  etc.,  of 
Russia,  MfBi.ACKWooD'.'iil/.T^nzme,  liii.  807;  Bankert' 
Magazine,  ii.  278 ;  Quarterly  Review,  Ixxvii.  188,  xlx. 
131,lxvi.  218;  Jountnl  n/ Science,  ii\.  153;  Edinburgh 
Review,  xl.  47G  (Jkffkky),  xxiii.  MO,  Ixxix. ;  Hunt's 
Merchant'  Magazine,  v.  297  (F.  Wharton),  x.  207; 
Liting  Ay,  xxiv.  629;  American  Whig  Rtviexr,  xii. 
616;  \rirtf  American  Review,  xxvii.  xxx. 

Russia  Company,  a  regulated  company  in  Great 
Britain  for  conductini,'  the  trade  with  Russia.  It  was 
first  incorporated  by  diarter  of  Philip  and  Marj",  sanc- 
tioned by  act  of  Parliament  in  1606.  The  statute  10 
and  11  William  HI.,  ch.  «,  enacts,  that  everj-  British 
subject  desiring  admission  into  '  .e  Russia  Company 
shall  l)e  admitted  on  paying  £b  ;  and  every  individual 
ttilniitted  into  the  coinpany  conducts  his  business  en- 
tirely as  a.  private  adventurer,  or  as  ho  would  do  were 
the  conipany  abolished. 

Russia  Leather  (Fr.  Cuir  de  Ruttie ;  tier.  Juflen ; 
It.  Cuojo  di  Russia;  Pol.  Jachta;  Russ.  Jiifl,  Yoiifl ; 
Sp.  Muscovia),  the  tanned  hides  of  oxen  and  other  kine, 
denominated  by  the  Russians  goiifts,  or  juffs— a  desig- 
nation sold  to  bo  derived  from  their  beiag  generally 
manufactured  in  pairs.  Tlie  business  of  tanning  is  car- 
ried on  in  most  towns  of  the  empire,  but  principally  at 
Moscow  ond  St.  Petersburg.  Russia  leather  is  soft.lias 
a  strongly  prominent  grain,  a  great  deal  of  lustre,  and 
a  powerful  and  peculiar  odor.     It  is  principally  either 


i  red  or  black :  the  former  Is  the  best,  and  is  largely 
I  used  in  this  and  other  countries  In  hook-binding ;  for 
I  which  purpose  it  is  superior  to  overj*  other  material. 
j  The  black  is,  however,  in  very  e.xtensive  demand  in 
Russia,  large  quantities  being  mad>3  up  into  boots  and 
I  shoes.     The  process  followed  by  the  Russians  in  the 
{  preparation  of  this  valuable  commodity  has  Ijeen  fre- 
ooently  described ;  l)Ut  notwithstjinding  this  circum- 
stance, and  the  fact  that  foreigners  have  rejMiatediy  en- 
2;aged  in  the  business  in  Russia,  witli  tlie  intentiim  of 
I  making  themselves  masters  of  itn  details,  and  under- 
[  taking  It  ot  home,  the  efforts  made  v'o  introduce  the 
j  manufacture  into  other  countries  have  hitherto  entirely 
j  fulled.     One  of  the  best  tests  of  genuine  Russia  bather 
i  is  its  throwing  out  a  strong  odor  of  burned  hide  upon 
being  rubticd  a  little.— Ricabi),  Traili  Central  Ju  Com- 
merce, tome  i.  p.  275,  ed.  1781. 

We  extract  from  Mr.  Borrisow's  work  on  the  Com- 
merce of  St.  Peter  Aurg  the  following  details  with  respect 
to  this  article  :  Russia  leather  forms  one  of  the  princi- 
pal export  roninio<lities  of  St.  Petersburg.  But  since 
the  |)orts  of  the  Black  Sea  have  been  opened, the  exports 
of  leather  from  this  jwrt  have  considerably  dc  reased  ; 
Italy,  the  principal  consumer,  supplyin"  'ts  ».  mU  from 
Odessa  and  Taganrog  more  easily,  '•'•-'/._,  nd  expe- 
ditiously than  from  St.  Petersburg.  .  „  >  oh" '  ■'  uporta- 
tion  from  the  latter  is  to  Prusitia  '..  .mh  ;  -d  En- 
gland. Frankfort-oii-thc-Mainear  ipzlc  .  'great 
imjKirtance  as  respects  the  trade  .■»  .  ■  -"t'.  l-  tn  r,  on 
account  of  tho  fairs  held  in  th"r  Jn.i/  j>re  never 
liought  on  contract,  but  alwr  on  ih  po>  at  cash 
prices.     It  nevertheless  often  bv>ei.     ;*t'^^cnts — in 


a  ce....>!i'.  Biiia  in  ad- 

*.  at  ;>'.e  first  market 

T     i. IS  of  January, 

•  .V    April.    Juffs  are 

.1,  according  to  their 


order  to  secure  a  lot  of  jufTs,  | 

Vance,  and  settle  for  the  ani' 

prices;  no  prices  being  fixed 

\  Feljruary,  March,  and  sometiui' 

■  assorted  nr  bracked  when  reov,. 

I  different  qualities,  into  Gave,  RoaviJ,  Maija,  and  Do- 
I  mathna.     The  three  first  sorts  are  again  divided  into 
heart,  and  light  Uace,  henry  and  light  Rosval,  etc.     Do- 
mashna  is  tho  worst,  and  consequently  the  cheapest 
I  .sort.     It  often  hapjwns  that  juffs  ore  bought  unas- 
I  sorted,  and  then  the  prices  arc  regulated  according  as 
the  quantity  of  Domashna  cortaincd  in  the  lot  is  great- 
er or  less.     Persons  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of 
Russia  leather  prefer  purchasing  it  in  this  state.     Juffs 
are  sold  l)y  the  pood,  wiiich  consists,  as  it  is  commonly 
expressed,  of  4,  4J,  i\,  5,  5^,  and  5J  hides.     By  this 
is  understood,  that  so  many  hides  make  a  pood,  calcu- 
lated upon  the  whole  lot ;  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  lightest  juffs  are  esteemed  the  best  in  quality. 
Heavy  juffs,  ot  those  of  4  and  •)  J  hides,  ait  shipped  for 
Italy :  tho  Germans,  on  the  contrary,  prefer  the  lighter 
sort.     Juffs  are  packed  in  rolls,  each  containing  10 
Iiides ;  and  from  10  to  15  of  these  rolls  are  packe<l  to- 
gether in  a  bundle,  wliich  is  well  secured  by  thick 
matting.     There  are  red,  white,  and  black  juffs ;  but 
the  rod  arc  most  in  demand.    Their  goodness  is  determ- 
ined by  their  being  of  a  high  red  color,  of  equal  size, 
and  unmixed  with  small  hides :  they  must  also  be  free 
from  holes,  well  stretched,  and  equally  thin.    In  a  well- 
finished  lot  no  thick  head  or  feet  parts  should  be  found. 
If  spots  resembling  flowers  are  seen  on  the  red  hides, 
it  is  nn  additional  sign  of  their  good  quality,  and  tlicy 
are  then  called  bloomed  juffs.     The  inside  should  be 
clean,  soft,  and  white,  and,  when  taken  in  tiie  hand, 
1  should  feci  elastic.     The  best  connoisseurs  of  Russia 
I  leather  can  ncirly  determine  the  quality  by  tho  smell 
I  alone.     Great  attention  must  be  paid,  in  shipping  juffs, 
to  secure  them  from  licing  wetted,  as  damp  «ir  alone  is 
sufficient  to  injure  them.     Sixty  rolls  of  juffs  make  a 
j  last ;   88  ptods  net  weight,  when  shipped  for  Italy, 
'  make  a  last ;  and  44  poods  a  ton.     1  ho  exports  of 
i  juffs  from  Ru,s8ia  in  184.1  amounted  to  177,838  poods, 
j  and  150,951  pieces,  worth  together  1,6.38,191  silver  rou- 
bles. 
;      Rye  (Ger.  Rogken,  Rocken;  Du.  Rog,  Rogge;  Fr. 
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SfigUi  It.  fitgale,  Srgala;  Sp.  Cenimo;  Rami,  Ro*rh, 
Sel,  Jar;  iM.  Heiale),  BccorUiii)( to  boiiih,  \s a niUtvu of 
Crete ;  but  it  U  very  doubtful  if  it  can  now  )>e  found  wild 
in  liny  cuuiitn*.  It  hus  li««n  cultivated  from  time  im- 
Dieniorial,  and  is  uouHidered  as  coining  nearer  in  its 
pro|>«rtiei  to  wheat  than  any  other  grain.  It  is  mom 
common  than  wheat  in  many  ymtU  of  Kurope.  Iieinff  a 
more  certain  crop,  and  requiring  less  culture  unil  ma- 
nure. It  is  the  bread  com  of  Uermaiiy  and  llussia. — ' 
Loudon's  Kneyc.  of  Agncnlturr. 

live  is  suppose<l  by  aomo  authorities  to  lie  a  native 
of  the  Caspian  Caucasian  desert ;  and  has  l>een  culti- 
vated in  the  north  of  Kurope  and  A^iia  from  timo  im- 
momorial,  where  it  constitutes  an  im)K>rtant  article  of 
human  subsistence,  lieing  generally  niixe<lwith  I  ..rlcy 
or  wheat.  Its  introduction  into  western  Europe  is  of 
c<ini|uirutivcly  recent  date,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it 
in  tito  llrlus  Unfutatit,  published  at  Augsburg  in  14X,'i, 
which  treats  at  length  of  barley,  millet,  outs,  and 
wheat. 

The  pmiluction  of  rje  has  decreas«<l 4,-i&7,000  l)iish. 
els  in  the  aggregate;  but  in  New  York  it  is  gri-uter 
tlian  in  IhiO  by  almut  40  per  cent.  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  the  largest  producer,  has  fallen  off  from 
(i,61i),.t73  til  i,Wh,im  bushels.  Perhaps  the  general 
diminution  in  the  i|iuintity  of  this  grain  now  produced 
may  l>e  accounted  fi>r  by  lupjMising  a  corres|ion<ling 
decline  in  the  demand  for  distilling  puriwses,  to  which 
a  lurge  ]>art  of  the  cmp  is  applied 
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Bye  was  cultivated  in  the  North  American  colonics 
soon  after  their  settlement  by  the  r.Dglir.b.  Gorges  ^ 
NpenlLS  (if  it  as  gn>wing  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1(>'22,  as  well  | 
iiH  of  luiricy  und  wheat.  Plantogenct  enumerates  it  , 
among  the  productions  of  North  Virginia  (New  Kn- 1 
gland)  in  1C48,  und  nlluilea  to  the  mixiiig  of  it  with  I 


inalr.e  In  the  formation  of  liread.  It  was  also  cultiva- 
ted in  •South  Virginia  by  hir  William  lierkeiey  previous 
to  that  year. 

(•eogrnphically,  rye  and  barley  assodato  with  one 

another,  and  grow  uimn  soils  the  nuist  analogous,  and 

in  situations  alike  ex|iosed.      It  is  cultivated  for  breed 

in  northern  Asia,  and  all  over  the  continent  of  Kur-iie, 

|iartlcularly  in  Kussia,   Norway,   Denmark,  Sweden, 

(iermany,  an<l  Holland;   in  the  latter  of  which  it  is 

much  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  gin.      It  is  uUo 

'  grown  tu  some  extent  in  lOngland,  Scotland,  and  \>'ale». 

,  In  this  countr>'  it  is  princi|ially  restricted  to  the  Middle 

!  and  i'jistem  States,  but  its  culture  is  giving  place  to 

j  mure  profitable  cnips, 

I  Tho  three  leading  varieties  cultlvutcd  in  the  Cniteil 
I  States  are  the  Spring,  Winter,  and  Southern,  the  latter 
dillering  from  the  others  only  from  dissimilarity  ol' iH. 
I  mute,  lihc  yield  \'urics  from  10  to  ilU,  or  more,  buslieU 
I  per  lure,  weighing  from  4)4  to  bH  lbs.  to  (ho  bushel. 

This  grain  has  never  entered  largely  into  our  ('(ircij;n 
I  commerce,  ikS  thu  home  consumption  for  a  lung  p<'riii(l 
'  nearly  kept  (laco  with  tho  suppl}'.  The  amount  ex- 
I  iKirted  from  the  iinitcd  States  in  IHOl  was  H»'J,27ti 
i  bushels;  in  1812,  H2,705  bushels;  in  IHlil,  MO.lim 
i  bushels.  In  1M20-'21  there  were  exported  tiSJfi.W  bar^ 
I  rels  of  rye  Hour;  in  1830- 'ill,  lit,  100  barrels;  in  18iU- 
'41,  44,031  barrels;  in  1846- '46,  88,680  barrels;  in 
184«-'47,  48,8!)J  barrels ;  in  ]850-'61,  44,162  barrels. 

During  the  year  emling  .lune  1.  1860,  there  were 
consumed,  of  rye,  al>out  2,144,0<iO  bushels  in  the  uiaii- 
ufacturu  of  mult  and  spirituous  liquors. 

According  to  tho  census  returns  of  1840,  the  prod- 
uct of  the  country  was  18,t;4."),.')(i7  bushels;  iu,lK'i(), 
14,188,0;i7  bushels.  Of  this  amount  there  was  cx|iorl- 
ted  from  New  York  i5i2,022,3f  i. 

I'soiiciTKiN  \ir  l;vK  IV  TiiK  I'siTim  Statks  yon  TiiK  Ykim 
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Ryots.  The  name  given  to  thu  cultivators  of  tlic 
soil  of  Ilinilostan,  who  hold  their  land  by  a  lease  which 
is  con8l<lerpd  us  |ierpetunl,  and  at  a  rate  lixeU  by  an- 
cient surveys  and  valuatiuus, 
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Sable  (Ucr.  Xobet  i  Fr.  /.ibelline ;  1 1.  Zibellino ;  Ruka. 
Suhul),  ui>  aiiiiiiul  of  the  wcusvl  trilic,  fuuiiil  in  the 
nurtlitTii  purt8  of  Asiatic  Uusnia  and  Ainurii'a,  liunted 
for  tlio  aaliu  of  its  fur.  Its  color  is  gciiurally  of  a  deep 
gloiisy  l)ruwn,  and  soinetiinvs  of  a  Una  gloi»y  Llacic, 
wbicti  is  most  ustcumud.  .Saljlo  skins  have  xoniotintua, 
though  very  rarely,  been  found  ^  ullow,  and  wliito.  The 
liner  sorts  of  the  fur  of  sables  iiru  very  scarce  and  dear. 
A  siiiK'e  skin  of  the  darker  color,  though  not  alKivo  four 
liii'huH  hroad,  has  liecn  valued  as  high  as  f60  The 
salilu  (Mualela  zibelliiia,  Linn.)  is  principally  a  native 
of  the  northern  regions  of  Asia :  it  is  hunted  and  killed 
for  tlio  liussian  market,  either  by  a  single  ball,  a  blunt 
arrow,  or  traps,  by  exiles  or  soldiers  sent  fur  that  pur- 
pose, in  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  The  skin  is  in  the  high- 
oat  perfection  from  November  to  February.  A  ncorly 
allied  animal,  called  the  "  lisher,"  inhnbits  North  Ameri- 
ca, and  is  similarly  sought  after  and  destroyed  for  its 
fur.~»'?e'!  Klb  Tb.vdu. 

Saddle!  (Fr.  Selles;  Ger.  Siitlel;  It.  Sclle;  Kuss. 
Siiilld ;  Sp.  Sellet),  scats  adapted  to  horses'  backs,  for 
the  convenience  of  the  rider. 

Saf&owea',  or  Baatard  Saffron  (Gcr.  Safflur; 
l)u.  Sajloer,  Btuterd  Snffrau;  Fr.  Cartume,  Hajfran 
liiilaril;  It.  Xaffrinit;  Sp.  AUior,  Azafran  buttardo; 
liiiss.  J'oti  -ivi,  J'roatui  schnfran),  the  flower  of  an  an- 
nual plant  (Carthamut  tincturitu,  Linn.)  growing  in 
Indin,  Kgypt,  America,  and  some  of  the  warmer  parts 
of  Europe.  It  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  safiron 
liy  the  eye,  but  it  has  nothing  of  its  smell  or  tiiHii 
The  liowers,  which  ore  sometimes  sold  under  the  nauK 
of  mffranon,  arc  the  only  |)art8  employed  in  dyeing. 
They  yield  two  sorts  of  coloring  nmttor:  ono  eolul)le 
in  water,  and  producing  a  yellow  of  but  little  beauty  ; 
the  other  is  rairwui,  and  best  dissolved  by  the  lixed 
alkalies :  it  is  this  last  which  alone  renders  safilower 
so  valuublc  in  dyeing;  as  it  ullbrcU  a  red  color  c.Nceed- 
ing  in  delicacy  and  beauty,  ns  it  docs  in  costliness,  any 
whiuh  can  be  obtained  even  from  cochineal,  though 
n.uch  inferior  to  the  latter  in  durability.  The  color 
of  salHov/er  will  not  bear  the  action  of  soap,  nor  even 
that  of  the  sun  and  air  for  a  long  lime ;  and  being  very 
costly,  it  is  principally  employed  for  imitating  upon  silk 
the  fine  scarlet  (jyonceau  of  the  French)  ond  rose  color? 
dyed  with  cochineal  upon  woolen  cloth. 

The  lino  rose  color  of  safflowcr,  extracted  by  crj-stal- 
lized  soda,  precipitatcil  by  citric  ncid,  then  slowly  dried, 
nnd  ground  with  the  purest  tnlc,  produces  the  beauti- 
ful rouge  known  by  the  name  of  rouge  rigitale.  Saf- 
tlower  should  ho  chosen  in  flakes  of  a  bright  pink  color, 
and  6f  n  smell  somewhat  resembling  tobacco.  That 
which  is  in  iiowdor,  dark-colored,  or  oily,  ought  to  be 
rejected. — llASSKi.guisx's  Voyages,  Engl.  cd.  p.  .152; 
HANrnoKT's  Permanent  Colors,  vol.  i.  p.  280-281*;  Mii.- 
iu'bn's  Orient.  Commerce. 

Saffron  (( ier.  <S'a/^''an;  T)u.  Safran;  \t.Zoffernno; 
Sp.  Haffron;  Fr.  Azofmn;  Russ.  Srlcafrnn),  a  sort  of 
cake  prepared  from  the  stigmas,  witli  a  proportion  of 
the  style,  of  a  perennial  bulbous  plant  {Crocus  satirus, 
Linn.).  When  good,  saflron  has  a  sweetish,  penetro- 
ting,  din'usivu  odor;  a  warm,  pungent,  bitterish  taste; 
and  u  rich,  deep  ornngc-red  color.  It  should  be  chosen 
fresh,  in  close,  tough,  compact  cakes,  moderately  moist, 
and  possessing  in  on  obvious  degree  all  the  above-men- 
tioned qinilities.  The  not  staining  the  fingers,  the 
making  tliem  oily,  nnd  its  being  of  a  whitish  yellow  or 
blackish  color,  indicotc  that  it  is  ba<l,  or  too  old.  Saf- 
fron is  used  in  medicine  and  in  the  arts ;  but  in  En- 
gland the  consumption  seems  to  be  diminishing.  It 
is  employed  to  color  butter  and  cheese,  and  also  by 
painters  and  dyers. — Thomson's  Itispeniatory ;  Loi"- 
iioN's  Encyclopedia  of  Agricidture. 

Sagapenum  (Arab.  SngbenuJ),  a  concrete  gum- 
resin,  the  produce  of  an  unknown  Persian  plant.     It 


is  Imported  from  Alexandria,  Smyrna,  etc.  It  has  an 
odor  of  garlic,  aid  a  hot,  acrid,  bitterish  taste.  It  Is 
in  agglutlnatod  u  ^ps  or  masses,  of  an  olive  or  brown- 
ish yellow  color,  slightly  translucent,  and  ))reaking 
with  a  homy  fracture.  It  softens  and  is  tenacious  be- 
tween the  lingers,  melts  at  a  low  heat,  and  l)urns  with  a 
crackling  noise  and  white  flame,  giving  out  abundance 
of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a  light  spongy  chan'oal. 
1 1  is  used  only  in  medicine. — Ti:oM!«<in'h  l)i>pensiUory. 

Sago  (Malay  Sagn ;  Jav.  Sagu),  a  species  of  meal, 
tile  produce  o>'  a  palm  {Mctroxylnn  Sagu)  indigenous 
to  and  abundant  in  such  of  the  Eastern  islands  as  pro- 
duce spices,  where  it  supplies  a  principal  part  of  the 
farinaceous  food  of  the  inhabitants.  It  is  produced  in 
Chiita,  Japan,  Molucca,  and  the  South  Sea  Islands.  The 
tree,  when  at  maturity,  is  about  ilO  feet  high,  and  from 
18  to  22  inches  in  diume'cr.  liefore  the  formation  of 
tho  fruit,  the  stem  consists  of  an  external  wall  about 
two  inches  thick,  tho  whole  interior  being  illled  up  with 
a  sort  of  spongy  medullary  matter.  When  tho  tree  at- 
tains to  maturity,  and  tho  fruit  is  formed,  the  stem  is 
quite  hollow.  Being  cut  down  at  n  proper  period,  tho 
medullary  part  is  extracted  from  tho  trunk,  and  re- 
duced to  a  powder  like  saw-dust.  Tho  lilaments  arc 
next  separated  by  washing.  Tho  meal  is  then  laid  to 
dry ;  and,  being  made  into  cakes  and  baked,  is  eaten 
by  the  islanders.  F'or  exportation,  tho  finest  sago  meal 
is  mixed  with  water,  and  tho  paste  rubbed  into  small 
gro'.is  of  the  size  and  form  of  coriander  seeds.  This  is 
the  species  prinripally  brought  to  England,  for  which 
market  it  should  l>c  chosen  of  a  reddish  hue,  and  readily 
dissolving  in  hot  water  into  a  fine  jelly.  Within  these 
few  years,  however,  a  process  has  been  invented  by 
tho  Chinese  for  refining  sago,  so  as  to  givo  it  a  fine 
pearly  lustre;  and  the  sago  so  cured  is  in  the  highest 
estimation  in  ail  tho  markets.  It  is  a  light,  whole- 
some, nutritious  food.  It  is  sent  from  tho  islands 
where  it  is  grown  to  Singapore,  where  it  is  granulated 
and  bleached  by  tho  Chinese.  The  export  trade  to  Eu- 
rope and  India  is  now  principally  confined  to  that  set- 
tlement.— Ainsi.ie's  McU.  Indica;  Crawford's  Ecut. 
Archipelago ;  Bell's  Review  of  the  Commerce  of  Bengal, 

Sahara,  or  the  Oreat  Deaert  (Arab.  Xahra\  a 
vast  region  of  northern  Africa,  extending  between  lat. 
IG"  and  3a°  N.,  ond  long.  17°  W.,  and  23°  10'  E.  Bound- 
ed east  by  Egypt  and  Nubia,  south  by  Senegambia  and 
Nlgritia,  west  by  tho  Atlantic,  and  north  by  Barbory. 
It  consists  of  an  elevated  table-land,  covered  with  large 
blocksofstone,  hard-baked  earth,  gravel,  ond  loose  sand ; 
and  in  many  places  it  is  incrustcd  with  salt.  It  is  the 
greatest  desert  on  tho  glol>e,  but  numerous  oases  and 
liabitablo  spots  are  scattered  over  its  surface,  the  largest 
of  which  are  Gadames  and  Tuot.  Tt  is  traversed  in 
niony  directions  by  caravan  routes;  travelers  on  which 
undergo  the  most  intense  suflcrings  from  thirst,  and 
fionj  exposure  to  the  simoom,  or  hot,  dry  wind  from  the 
south  and  cast,  which  usually  lasts  10  or  12  hours: 
during  its  continuance  the  uir  is  impregnated  with  fine 
sand,  nnd  the  sun  is  barely  perceptible.  Kain  appears 
to  fall  in  torrents  at  intervals  of  6,  10,  or  20  years,  and 
many  places  of  tho  desert  bear  evidence  of  its  action 
even  for  a  much  longer  period.  The  heat  is  excessive 
during  the  summer,  but  in  winter  the  evenings  are  cool, 
nnd  during  night  frequently  cold.  Palm-trees  grow 
on  the  borclcrs  of  the  Sahara,  and  the  chief  products  of 
its  onsLS  are  dotes  and  gums. 

Sail,  in  Navigation,  on  ossemldagcof  several  breadths 
of  canvas  sewed  together  by  tho  lists,  and  edged  round 
witlj  cord,  fastened  to  the  yards  of  a  ship  to  nmko  it 
drivo  before  the  wind.  Tho  edges  of  tho  cloths  or 
pieces  of  which  a  sail  is  composed  are  generally  sewed 
togeth?'  vith  a  double  seam,  and  tho  whole  is  skirted 
round  the  edges  with  a  cord,  called  tho  bolt-rope.  Al- 
though the  form  of  sails  is  extremely  different,  they 
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arc  all,  nuvertlielcM,  triangular  or  (|un<lrilatcral  flffurci ; 
or,  in  utliiT  wiinia,  llicir  •iirfaci's  are  coiitainej  eitlirr 
Iwtwi'Oii  tlircv  or  four  aiili'i*.  Tliu  furnivr  of  thoM  arc 
ionietimai  >|ir«a(l  by  u  yitnl,  aa  Utocn  aaiin,  and  othur- 
wiac  liy  a  atay,  as  atay-aaiU,  or  Ijv  n  inuat,  a*  •huiiUler- 
of-inultuu  aaiU ;  In  «U  wliicli  caaca  tbo  foremoat  luvili 
ur  «Oki>  '*  aUacbad  tu  tliu  aaid  yard,  umat.  or  aUty, 
lliruiigliuut  ila  wliula  UiiiKth.  'Ilia  lattiir,  or  thosv 
nliicli  arc  four-aidud,  aro  iiilbcr  exteudod  by  .\arda,  tu> 
llic  |>rinci|ial  yards  ofa  abip ;  or  by  yurda  and  iioonia, 
aa  tlia  studdiiiK-aalla,  drivora,  riag-Uila,  and  all  tboac 
saiU  »  blch  aru  aet  ucvaaiouolly ;  or  by  ^afla  and  boouia, 
ua  ibu  niainsoila  of  aloopa  and  briganlinea. 

iS'uiV  ia  alao  a  name  a;>plii'd  to  any  vo«»i'l  a««n  at  a 
dislMim  under  aail,  and  ia  cquivalout  to  abi|>. 

Tu  tet  tail,  ia  tu  unfurl  and  expand  tliu  aaila  upon 
tbcir  reapuctivo  yarda  and  ataya,  in  ordur  tu  bugia  tbu 
anion  of  aalling. 

Jo  mute  Mil/,  ia  to  apreoil  an  additional  (|uartity  of 
sail,  so  as  to  increase  tbu  »bip's  velocity. 

To  t/iurlea  util,  U  to  reduce  or  talio  in  part  oi'  ih.t 
soils,  witb  an  intention  tu  diniinisb  tbe  abip'a  velocity. 

To  $lnk»  tail,  is  tu  lower  it  auddcniy.  This  in  par- 
ticularly uiH'd  in  aaluting  or  duiiifj  lionia^o  to  a  superior 
force,  or  to  one  wlioni  tbe  law  of  nations  aeknowle<lKes 
aa  superior  in  certuin  n-Kiuns. — •NVf  liuuNT'a  Coutt  I'i- 
lut;  Klunt':!  iShip-masttr't  AuiUatU,  Kew  York,  184)7  ; 
DuwDiTcu's  \avigtUiim. 

SaillUig,  tbo  niuveineiit  by  wbicb  a  vessel  is  wafted 
along  tbe  surface  of  tbe  water  by  tbe  action  of  tbr 
wind  u|ion  bcr  sails.  When  a  sliip  cbangcn  her  state 
of  rest  to  that  of  liuition,  ha  in  advancing;  out  of  a  har- 
bor, or  from  her  station  at  anchor,  she  ac<|uirea  mo- 
tion very  gradually,  as  a  liody  which  arrives  not  at  a 
certain  velocity  till  after  an  infinilo  repetition  of  the 
action  of  its  weiKbt.  Tbo  lirst  impression  of  the  wind 
greatly  atTects  its  velocity,  because  tbe  reaiatanco  of 
the  water  might  destroy  it:  since  tbe  velocity  being 
but  small  at  first,  tbe  resistance  of  water  which  de- 
pends upun  it  will  bo  very  feeble,  llut  aa  the  ship  in- 
creases bcr  motion,  tbe  force  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
will  be  diminished ;  and,  on  tbo  contrary,  tho  resist- 
ance of  tbe  water  on  tbu  liow  will  accumulate  ill  pro- 
portion tu  tho  velocity  with  which  tho  vessrl  advances. 
Thus  the  repetition  of  the  degrees  of  force,  which  the 
action  of  the  sail  odda  to  tho  motion  of  the  ship,  ia  per- 
[ictually  decreasing;  while  tlio  new  degrees  added  to 
the  elTort  of  resistance  on  the  bow  are  always  augment- 
ing. The  velocity  ia  then  accelerated  in  proportion  as 
tbo  quantity  added  is  greater  than  that  which  is  suli- 
tractctl ;  but  when  tho  two  powers  become  C(|ual,  when 
the  impression  of  tbo  wiud  on  tlio  sails  baa  lost  so 
much  of  its  force  aa  only  to  act  in  proportion  to  the 
opposite  impulse  of  resistance  on  tbo  bow,  the  ship  will 
then  acquire  no  additional  velocity,  but  continue  to  sail 
with  a  constant,  uniform  motion.  The  great  weight  of 
the  Abip  may,  indeed,  prevent  her  from  acquiring  the 
greatest  velocity ;  but  w  ben  aba  haa  attained  it,  she 
will  advance  by  her  own  iiitriiiaic  inuliun,  w  itiiout  gain- 
ing any  new  degree  of  velocity,  or  lessening  what  she 
lias  au|uired.  isbo  moves  then  by  her  own  proper 
fur<;c  in  vacuo,  without  being  afterward  subject  either 
to  tho  ciTurt  of  the  wind  on  tbo  sails,  or  to  tbo  resist- 
ance of  tbo  water  on  tho  bov.  If  at  any  tiiiio  tbu  im- 
pulsion of  the  water  on  the  Iww  should  destroy  any 
part  of  tbe  velocity,  tbe  etl'ort  of  the  wind  on  the  sails 
will  revive  it  so  tliat  the  motion  will  continue  tho  same. 
It  must,  however,  be  observed,  that  this  slate  will  only 
subsist  when  these  two  i)Owers  act  upon  each  other  in 
direct  opposition,  otherwise  they  w  ill  mutually  destroy 
one  another.  Tlio  whole  theory  of  working  ships  dc- 
(lends  upon  this  counter  action,  and  the  perfect  equal- 
ity which  should  subsist  l>etween  the  eifort  of  the  wind 
and  the  impulsion  of  the  water. 

Tho  etfect  of  sailing  ia  produced  by  a  Judicious  ar- 
rangement of  tbo  sails  in  the  direction  of  tho  wind. 
Accordingly,  tbe  varioua  modes  of  sailing  arc  derived 


from  llin  dilTerent  degrees  and  situations  of  the  wind 
with  regard  to  tbe  course  of  tbo  vessel. 

,Sitiliny  nUo  implies  a  particular  mode  of  navigation 
which  is  formed  on  the  principles  and  regulated  by  tlin 
lawa  of  trigonometry.     Hence  we  say,  I'lain  Sailing, 
Mercator'a,  Mid<lle-lutitudo,  I'arallel,  and  Ureat-clrcle 
Sailing. 

Saint  Ohrlatopher.  or  Saint  Kltt'a,  one  of  the 
liritisbWeht  India  IslamU,  b'eward  group:  Int.  (Kort 
.Smith)  17  17  7"  N.,  long,  tilt  42'  2"  W.  Ungth, 
northwest,  to  southeast,  '2U  miles;  breadth,  fi  miles. 
Area,  6S  square  miles.  Population  al>o«t  'it5,<)00.  'i  he 
soil  is  particularly  adapted  to  sugar. 

mtaplt  I'mductiont. — Sugar,  rum,  molasses,  nrmw- 
root,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The  United  States  ex- 
port to  this  island,  and  the  other  islands  which  com- 
pose this  consular  district,  Hour,  grain,  lumber  (princi- 
pally pitch-pine),  and  provision  of  all  kinds.  Ameri- 
can tonnage  employed  in  tho  trade  with  this  island  In 
IX&3:  :il  vessels,  witb  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  Ml7o. 
There  are  no  hritish  vesaels  regularly  engaged  eitlier 
in  tbe  foreign  or  consling  trade  of  this  island.  Hence 
Ameri<'an  ships  are  frequently  chartered  to  convrv 
sugar,  molasses,  and  other  pro<lucts  to  Kngland,  wliere, 
liy  reason  of  n  prnlertivu  duty  on  foreign  similar  prod- 
ucts, they  lind  the  lieat  market.  In  addition  in  ihe 
ataples  of  this  island,  I'nited  Stales  vessels  export  Isrf^e 
quantities  of  old  metals  (as  brass,  iron,  copper,  lead) 
and  bides.  A  large  portion  of  tbe  revenue  oflbis  IhIiiiuI 
is  derived  from  an  export  duty  on  its  staple  jii  'iliio- 
tions. 

I'orl  Jtfffuhilioni. — All  vessels  on  entering  pay  n  tin- 
nago  duly  of  ;llt  cenis  |M>r  ton,  and  a  fee  of  (4  io  .lie 
colonial  secretary.  There  is  no  pilotage  tax,  n»  the 
port  of  St.  t^bristopber  is  open  and  tne  from  all  (jjv 
stacles,  such  as  reefs,  etc.  'i'be  ofHciul  returns  fcir  .six 
months,  from  1st, Inly  to  Hist  Uecemlier,  1H64,  will  suf- 
ticieiilly  exhibit  the  extent  of  trade  between  the  Inlt- 
cd  States  and  ,St.  Christopher. 

Imports  from  t^nltert  Htates $«l,Wfl 

KxporU  tu  Inlted  Htales 14.714 

IlaUncu  111  fuvur  uf  tliu  United  litatei Oti.'H'i 

Saint  Croljc,  tbu  southernmost  and  largest  uf  tlic 
Virgin  Ulumls,  and  tbe  most  important  of  tlie  Uauisli 
pusscssiuus.  Area,  lUO  square  miles.   I'opulaliKi  (1846), 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  this  island  and 
tbo  United  .States  depends  partly  on  tho  mutlier  coun- 
try, and  partly  on  local  legislation  lixed  for  the  lime. 
There  aro  iiu  privileges  allowed  other  cuuntries  which 
arc  no  iliowcd  the  United  States.  Goods  may  be  re- 
sbippe  in  American  vessels.  The  inuiiey  currently 
passing  hei'  is  duUars  and  cents,  Danish  weight  ia 
about  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  Knglish.  The  trade  to 
this  island  is  now  less  than  onc-thi'rd  of  whut  it  wiu 
l>efore  the  cinauciputioii,  Uftentimcs  liiere  is  not  an 
.'Vnierican  vessel  in  port  for  mouths  together.  Tlio 
supplies  como  geiiernlly  through  St.  Thumas,  which  Is 
a  free  port,  and  yet  under  the  same  government.— For 
Cieolugy  of  St.  Crui.v,  tee  SlLUMA.N'it  Jown.  xx.w.  U4. 
AmaiOAN  1  aoimca  mntann  niniOT  into  Tiia  Island  or 
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Saint  Hduia,  •»  ttUnd  In  the  louth  Atlantic 
Ocuaii,  belonging  to  UrcBt  Urltain,  aboot  8U0  milva 
tuuthcait  from  Aaceniion,  and  nearly  1'21K)  miles  from 
tbu  coait  of  Lower  Oulnoa.  Lat.  of  obiervatory ,  1  fi°  66' 
S.,  long.  6"  ii'  K.  Area,  DO.ilOU  acrei.  Population  In 
IH&U,  7000,  of  whom  nearly  one-half  were  wbitet.  It  Is 
of  volcanic  origin,  and  coniiati  of  rugged  mountain!, 
iiitersponed  with  numeroui  ravinoi,  in  one  of  which, 
on  ita  norlbweit  eboro.  Is  James  Town,  the  residence 
of  the  principal  authorities.  Its  centre  Is  a  table-land, 
with  an  elevation  of  1500  feet,  but  from  which  several 
niountaini  .'Iho  to  a  greater  elevation,  Diana's  I'eali 
beinK  2700  foot.  Climate  mild.  Mean  temperatum 
of  year,  01^-8;  winter,  68° -4  ;  summer.  Oil  "•8.  TholHl- 
iiiul  is  wutorod  by  numerous  brooks,  and  about  a  fifth 
part  of  ita  iturfaco  is  fertile,  yielding  the  products  both 
of  KuropoBU  and  tropical  countries.  Goats  are  plenti- 
ful ill  tbo  uplands ;  but  supplies  of  provisions  are  most- 
ly procured  from  abroad,  the  island  lying  in  the  home- 
ward track  of  ships  rotiimiiig  from  India.  St.  Helena 
is  chiefly  noted  as  the  place  of  exile  of  Napoleon  liona- 
parto,  whose  residence,  Longwood,  was  on  the  elevated 
lilutcou  of  the  interior.  He  lived  there  {him  1816  till 
Ills  decease,  Hay  5lh,  1821. 

The  United  States  have  a  consul  resident  at  this 
island,  which  Is  frequently  visited  by  our  ships  to  and 
fruiii  A.sia,  India,  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  etc.  By  act 
of  :i  and  4  William  IV.  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  and 
nil  forts,  factories,  and  public  edilices,  were  vested  in 
His  M^josty,  and  the  island  shall  bo  governed  by  or- 
ders in  council. 

The  average  aggregate  values  of  imports  at  this  island 
from  the  Unitcil  States  are :  For  the  year  18ul,  $G429 ; 
for  the  year  1852,  |8377;  for  the  year  1853,  i(i30,809; 
for  the  six  months  ending  80th  June,  1854,  $12,251, 
Value  of  oil  and  whalebone  transhipped  by  American 
vessels  to  the  United  States,  $1G,525.  There  are  no 
privileges  permitted  to  the  coninicrco  of  other  nations 
wbieli  are  denied  to  the  United  States;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  arc  privileges  granted  tolely  to  vessels 
of  the  United  States,  such  as  the  reduction  of  custom 
charges  on  the  transhipment  of  oil,  whalelionc,  ond 
empty  oil  casks,  as  per  proclamation  of  September, 
1863,  and  the  remission  of  port  charges  to  whaling  ves- 
sels calling  hero  withii.  three  months  after  their  first 
arrival,  as  per  notice  of  July,  1854,  which  accommo- 
dations have  had  their  etCect  in  the  increase  of  the 
American  ficet  at  this  port.  The  port  charges  are 
levied  alike  on  all  foreign  vessels  as  on  Uritish.  There 
are  no  charges  on  national  vessels,  either  British  or 
foreign,  and  all  aro  alike  furnished  with  water  free  of 
charge.  There  is  no  Cliaml)er  of  Comiiiorce,  and  the 
rates  of  exchange  dep»"'i'l  on  the  parties  agreeing ;  gen- 
erally, however,  they  .  private  bills,  and  are  taken 
at  par;  the  commissaii  .  however,  charges  1}  per 
cent.  There  aro  no  duti.  except  on  wines,  spirits, 
and  beer;  only  a  wharfag'  tax  on  all  goods  landed 
from  Great  Britain  or  any  f<ir  '<^n  country.  There  are 
no  price-current  sheets  issueit.  the  market  being  un- 
stable ;  and  the  supplies  from  abroad  (almost  entirely 
from  Kngland)  being  irregular,  every  thing,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  bears  a  high  value.  The  American  whaling 
fleet,  after  once  entering  this  port  and  paying  the  cus- 
tom foes,  may  return  to  the  island  at  any  time  witliiii 
three  months,  for  lealer  or  any  other  supplies  whatsoever, 
without  being  subject  to  the  payment  a  second  time  of  the 
tonnage  or  other  custom  fees ;  and  that  every  facility 
will  be  given  for  the  accommodation  of  the  fleet. 

Saint  Johns,  a  sea-port,  and  capital  of  the  island 
and  British  colony  of  Newfoundland,  North  America, 
near  the  extremity  of  the  most  eastern  of  the  numerous 


penlniiiilas  which  project  from  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  island;  Int.  47"  38'  6"  N. ;  long.  52'  13'  W.  I'op- 
ulation  in  IM.V),  in,(MK);  In  1852,  21,000  (roKiilenl),  fiOflO 
fishermen.  The  trade  if  St.  Johns  consUts  chiefly  In 
supplying  the  fishermen,  most  of  whom  are  TC«man 
('athollcs,  with  clothing,  provisions,  and  fishing  and 
hunting  gear.  The  harbor  of  St.  Johns  is  excellent, 
although  narrow  at  the  entrance ;  the  channel,  from 
point  to  point,  being  only  .'160  fathoms  wide.  The 
tide  rises  6  feet,  neap-tides  Bi  fuet,  but  very  irregularly, 
being  much  intiuenccd  by  the  winds.  Goods  may  be 
transhipped  in  United  Slates  vessels  to  any  place  out 
of  this  colony  without  restriction  of  any  sort.  The 
weights  and  measures  are  the  same  as  in  Kngland. 
The  moneys  are  in  a  great  degree  the  same,  namely ; 
sovereigns,  with  Spanish  and  Mexican  dollars,  which, 
however,  aro  now  fast  disappearing.  The  currrent 
volue  of  tlic  sovereign  is  21  shillings,  equal  to  $4  80, 
and  of  the  dollar  5  shillings,  or  100  cents. 

The  average  wholesale  prices  of  tlio  exports  to  the 
United  States  since  July  1,  185.3,  have  been  as  follows: 
Seal  oil,  00  cents  per  gallon  ;  cod  oil,  55  cents  per  gal- 
lon ;  codftsli,  ^i  50  per  quintal ;  herrings,  |2  40  per 
barrel.  Salmon,  not  quoted  above,  varies  from  f  12  to 
f!20  generally  ibr  the  tlerco  of  310  pounds.  These 
articles  are  rarely  sold  at  retail  in  this  market.  The 
average  raie  of  exchange  was  4  to  5  per  cent,  discount 
from  this  colony  to  the  I'nited  Slates,  The  tnio  par 
of  exchange  Is  2  per  cent,  Tbo  duliea  ore  on  imports 
from  all  countries  alike,  as  follows :  Bread,  6  cents  per 
bog  of  112  lbs,;  flour,  35  cents  per  barrel;  pork,  72 
cents  per  barrel;  beef,  48  cents  per  barrel;  butter,  48 
cents  per  cwt. ;  monnfacturcd  tobacco,  4  cents  per  lb. ; 
ten,  0  cents  per  lb.  On  all  nnenumerated  soodi,  5  per 
cent,  nd  valorem;  and  In  this  port  an  additional  <luty 
is  levied  of  10  per  cent,  on  the  duties  above. 

Saint  Iiawrenoe  river,  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, forms  tho  outlet  of  the  great  lakes  Superior, 
Huron,  Michigan,  Kric,  and  Ontario,  and,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  2000  miles,  flows  into  tho  Gulf  of 
St,  Lawrence.  Itforms  tho  boundary,  with  tho  middle 
of  the  lakes  through  which  It  passes,  between  tho  U'nit- 
ed  States  and  Canada,  until  it  arrives  at  the  45tli  de- 
gree of  north  lat.  It  has  diflTcrent  names  in  dillereut 
parts  of  its  course.  From  its  mouth  to  Lake  Ontario 
it  is  called  tho  St.  Lawrence ;  between  Lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie,  Niagara  Klvcr ;  lietweon  Lakes  Erie  ond  St. 
Clair,  Detroit  River;  between  Lakes  St,  Clair  and 
Huron,  St.  Clair  River;  and  between  Lakes  Huron  and 
Superior,  St.  Mary's  River.  It  la  navigable  for  ships 
of  the  lino  400  miles,  to  Quebec  ;  and  for  sh  ,is  of  COO 
tons  to  Montreal.  The  distance  from  Montreal  to  Lake 
Ontario  is  nearly  200  miles.  From  (iucbcc  to  Mont- 
real it  has  an  average  breadth  of  two  miles.  At  its 
mouth,  the  Gulf,  from  Capo  Rosier  to  Mingau  settle- 
ment, in  Labrador,  is  105  miles  in  length.  The  eleva- 
tion from  tide-water  to  Lake  Ontario  (exceeding  two 
hundred  feet)  is  overcome  by  seven  canals  of  various 
lengths,  from  12  miles  to  ono  mile  (but  in  tho  aggre- 
gate only  fortj'-one  miles  of  canal),  havi.ig  locks  two 
hundred  feet  in  length  between  the  gates,  o:ul  forty-five 
feet  in  width,  with  an  excavated  trunk  fron.  one  hun- 
dred to  ono  hundred  and  forty  wide  on  the  waui-^ur- 
faco,  and  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water.  From  Lake  On- 
tario to  Tittke  Erie  an  elevation  of  three  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  is  surmounted  by  a  canal  twenty-eight  niiics 
in  length,  with  about  thirty  cut  stone  locks  ono  iuii! 
drod  and  fifty  feet  long,  by  twenty-six  and  a  ):.ii(  feet 
wide,  designed  for  propellers  ond  ,inil  era  :  These 
locks  will  pass  a  craft  of  nbont  five  hundro  !  t.  iis  Inir- 
dcn,  while  those  on  the  St,  Lawrence  liar.;  ;>,  i,'p;ioity 
double  this  amount,  Tho  total  cost  of  thi  •  v,:r  .gofon 
may  bo  set  down  at  fll2,000,000.  The  St,  !  iwrcnoe 
Canal  was  designed  for  paddle-steomers,  wMdi  are  re- 
quired as  tugs,  or  to  ascend  ngainst  tho  current;  but 
from  the  magnitude  of  the  rapids,  and  their  rej.'in  ir  In- 
clination, tho  old  of  tho  locks  is  not  requirci'.  1.,  de- 
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accniing  the  river.  At  some  of  the  rapids  there  am 
obstacles  preventing  tlie  ilcsceut  of  deeply-laJeu  craft, 
but  the  government  nru  about  to  give  the  main  cbannil 
in  all  tlio  rapids  a  depth  of  ten  feet  water,  wlien  tlio 
whole  desrending  trade  by  steam  will  keep  tlie  river, 
leaving  tlie  canals  to  the  ascending  craft. — .b'ctiC.lN.VDA 
and  SI<isri!i;AL. 

Tlie  relative  position  of  the  t'nited  States  and  Great 
Ilritaiu  in  respect  to  the  navigation  of  the  great  north- 
ern lakes  and  the  Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  appears  to  be 
similar  to  that  of  tlie  United  States  and  Spain,  previ- 
ously to  the  cessation  of  Louisiana  and  I'lorida,  in  re- 
spect to  the  Alississippi ;  tlio  L'liited  States  being  in 
possession  of  the  southern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  tlie 
River  St.  Lawrence  to  the  point  where  tlio  northern 
boundary  line  strikes  the  river;  and  (ircat  liritaiu  of 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes,  and  the  river  in  its 
whole  extent  to  the  .sea,  as  well  as  of  the  southern  banks 
of  the  river,  from  the  latitude  of  16°  to  its  mouth.  The 
claim  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  of  a  right  to 
navigate  the  St.  Lawrence  to  and  from  the  sea  was,  in 
1826,  the  subject  of  discussion  between  the  American 
and  Itritish  governments. 

The  navigation  of  the  continuous  waters  of  iho  Unit- 
ed Stntes  and  Canada  is  provided  for  in  the  following 
articles  of  the  treaty  of  June  5,  ll<')l :  Tho  third  article, 
whoso  operation  may  be  alVected  at  tin  wil  of  the 
American  government,  by  a  suspension  of  tnis  privi- 
lege, as  stipulated  for  in  the  fourth  article,  on  the  part 
of  (jlreat  Itritain,  ]>rovides  for  n  reciprocal  trade,  free 
of  duty,  between  the  United  States  and  tho  British 
coloiiiis,  in  the  articles  of  their  respective  growth  and 
produce,  aseiiuuicratedin  the  schedule  thereto  annexed. 

''It  is  agreed  that  the  citixens  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Unilid  .States  shall  have  tho  right  to  navigate  the 
River  St.  Lawrence  and  the  cana's  in  Canada,  used  os 
the  n'aiis  of  coiiiniunication  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  »heir  vessels,  boats,  and 
crafts,  as  fully  and  freely  as  tho  subjects  of  Her  llri- 
tannic  M.ijcsty,  subject  only  to  tho  same  tolls  and 
other  assessments  us  now  arc  or  may  hereafter  be  ex- 
acted of  Her  Majesty's  said  subjects;  it  being  under- 
stood, how  ever,  that  the  British  government  retains  the 
right  of  suspending  this  privilege,  on  giving  due  no- 
tice thereof  to  tho  governineni.  of  (ho  United  States. 

"  It  is  further  agreed,  that  if  at  any  time  the  British 
government  ohould  exercise  the  said  reserved  right,  the 
government  of  the  United  States  shall  have  the  right 
of  suspondi'ig,  if  it  think  lit,  the  operation  of  Article  3, 
of  the  present  treity,  in  so  fur  as  the  province  of  Canada  j 
is  afieeted  thereby,  for  so  long  as  the  suspension  of  the  1 
free  navigatiun  of  the  River  St.  I^wrenee  or  the  canals  j 
may  continue. 

"It  is  further  agreed,  that  Brititsh  subjects  shall  have  : 
the  right  freely  to  navigate  Lake  Michigan  with  their 
vessels,  boats,  and  crafts,  to  long  as  the  privilege  of 
navigating  tho  Kiver  St.  Lawrence,  secured  to  the 
Americans  by  the  above  clause  of  tho  present  article 
shall  continui';  and  the  government  of  the  L'nited 
States  liirllier  engages  to  urge  upon  the  Slate  govern- 
ments to  secnie  to  the  subjects  of  Iler  Britannic  Maj- 
esty the  use  (]f  the  hcveial  .State  canals  on  terms  of 
ecpialily  w  iili  ihe  inhabitants  of  the  l'nited  Slates." — 
WiiKATnx's  Inlirnnti'mal  Imic.  I'or  correspondence 
on  na\i„'Mii"n  of  St.  Lawniice,  sen  AmcriiHn  Annual 
/tiipflT,  il.  I.i7;  Nii.Ks's  Ui'ijislrr,  xxxiii.  111. 

Salllt  Louis,  city,  Missouri,  capital  of  St.  Louis 
county,  issitualeil  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Mississitipi, 
in  lot'.  .TH  '  ;17'  W  N,,  and  long.  !•() '  1.".'  Irt"  \V.  from 
Grcenwicli,  aud  is  one  of  the  largest  and  n'.ost  flourish- 
ing cities  in  the  great  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  It  is 
12'lO  miles  above  New  Orleans,  and  1J50  miles  above 
the  nioulh  of  Ihe  river.  A!iout  IHU  miles  soutli  of  the 
cil_\  the  Ohio  'omes  in  to  the  Great  Kalher  of  Waters, 
from  its  eastern  sources  in  the  Alleghanie!',  after  a 
course  of  1000  miles,  while  a  short  distaneu  above  its 
mou^h  the  Cunilierland  and  the  Tennessee  pour  their 


streams  into  I^  Belle  Riviera.  To  the  northward,  17 
miles,  tho  Missouri  pours  out  its  turbid  stream  into  the 
Mississippi,  and  the  waters  tlow  down  to  the  very  front 
of  tho  city,  before  tho  clear  waters  of  the  Mississippi 
}'ield  tlicmselves  to  the  embraces  of  the  great  rivers  of 
the  West,  coming  down  from  tho  snowt,  of  the  Rockv 
Mountains  2U0U  miles  away.  At  a  distance  of  113  mile's 
to  tho  northward,  tho  lllinoia — now  connected  with  the 
lakes  by  the  Illinois  and  Alichigan  Canal — comes  in 
from  tho  northeast,  and  is  naviga'cd  by  St.  Louis  boats 
as  far  as  the  junction  of  the  canal  and  river  at  La  Salle, 
2'JO  miles  from  St.  Louis.  St.  Ixiuis  is  the  centre  of  a 
great  railroad  system,  radiating  to  all  parts  of  the 
Cnion.  The  system,  as  at  present  planned,  may  be 
staled  as  follows :  The  Pacific  Road  with  its  branches. 
This  road  runs  from  St.  Louis  to  tho  Morrimac  Kiver; 
the  main  line  then  crosses  tho  divide  between  the  Jlcrri- 
mac  and  the  Missouri  to  Jefferson  City,  tho  capital  of 
the  State;  thence  leaving  the  river,  it  runs  directly  to 
the  mout!<  of  tho  Kansas  River,  to  be  extended  to  the 
I'acilic,  through  the  great  ehoin  of  the  Rocky  Mount- 
ains. This  road  is  Hll'tiO  miles  in  length,  and  is  fin- 
ished to  Jcflerson  City.  'Ihe  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
Railroad,  from  Cincinnati  to  St.  Louis,  was  opened  in 
lti,'j7,  :mu  miles  in  length. 

Tho  steamboot  tonnage  of  this  city  will  appear  from 
the  following  table.  For  the  year  ending  June  iiO, 
18o3,  tho  following  cities  stood  entered  on  the  liouks  of 
the  cubtuiii-housc,  us  follows ; 


ciuo. 

1850. 

1161. 

1SS3. 

St.  I-nlils 

V4,!•!^ 

io,»no 

B.TiiJ 
U.SJO 

!:4,(w;.'5 

U.IST 

8.B87 

12,»..7 

Kl.l'.'l 
It  414 

Naslivillo 

LnuisvlUu 

14.1ti(i 

thus  showing  an  increase  at  the  rate  of  1 1,(100  tuns  per 
year.  For  the  year  ending  December  HI,  Wt',],  the 
sugar  landed  at  St.  Louis  was  .')0,774  hlids..  i;!,nil3 
bbla.,  •lt>,2o7  boxes  and  bags;  molasses,  bi,'XVA  lihls. 
and  hhds.  For  this  article  St.  Louis  is  the  great  icn- 
iral  supply  man.  Ily  the  government  returns,  all  the 
sugar  shippeil  from  New  Orleans  for  1H52  was  i'i0.7'.'.'i 
hhds.,  and  (iolH  bids.,  while  St.  Louis  imported  ,'iO,77l 
hhds.,  and  i;t,!l!l3  bbls.  The  whole  imports  of  coffee 
into  the  United  States  in  1853  were  l!m,(*9,8-.'3  liis., 
aud  of  this  St.  Louis  imported  lfi,714,720,  or  abeut  oiie- 
twelflh.  To  show  tho  business  of  the  years  1852-1857, 
we  give  the  receipts  of  certain  articles: 


Atllrlrt. 

IHSI. 

18M. 

1M1.     1 

'f'ubacco  . . 

blids. 

14,116,^ 

1(1,  lO.: 

■Mol 

»■ 

boxes. 

la.asii 

in.M'* 

l.Mlll 

Hemp 

1  nrrels. 

4(1,  tw 

tl!t,360 

7^.1l.'ini 

Leail 

pit,'". 

Iiiirrels. 

4<W,314 

442, ilS 

l(iJ,.MiO; 

t'loiir 

i:ti.:i:i:i 

Wl».2e;i 

;iii:..iitii 

Wheat  . . . 

llURhclS. 

I.Ml.SSO 

^.(tl?,-!'.^ 

'J.«ni1,IH:il 

Hacks. 

il44,7'.'0 

ii^lU.IISI 

4(U,0«'.> 

1  ■.'4:i  i«oi 

Outs 

I'll  S.lill'l 

rturley  ttu( 

limit 

47;Jti4 

IV.'.  s«,', 

IhJiMi, 

I'.irk 

bbls.  and  trs. 

cit.riiHi 

"s.a.M 

llll.llDOj 

Uid 

**             ** 

4i.ism 

i.MlH 

r,;),iH"iol 

"     

kcKs,  etc. 

i  1,N1.'> 

1«,HS<1 

l,^,(Hllll 

Wiifflty  . . 

Imnels. 

4(>,44(l 

f)l,'.'U7 

\:UM*)\ 

iri.1es  .... 

1/7,148 

im,44» 

IM.COOI 

llnKRltiB.. 

rlcrcs. 

8.(18(1 

'i.S'.'ll 

....    ' 

Iliile  r..|ie. 

r.,il«. 

*H,Vi\ 

r)s.4a7 

44,niio| 

I'loiir  nmiiiifaeiiired  at  St.  Louis  in  18r.l,  lilH.dli;!  bbls.; 
18,52,  ;!8;t,]8l  bids. ;  18,'):!,  I,'i7,070  bbls. ;  to  tilis  must 
lie  added  receipts  by  wagons  from  luuntry  niill.-,^ii,2-'0 
barrels,  making  the  sum  total  of  tht  fbjiir  luHiiufiiilnroil 
anil  brought  to  St.  Lmii-,  7,17,40!)  bariels.  The  Hour 
nianiifactured  In  St.  Louis  in  the  year  lH5(i  wiisilTH.fWO 
barrels ;  and  In  18.S7,  COi'.OOfl.  Thcie  are  sixlim  nuur- 
mills  within  tlm  limits  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
steamboat  arrivals  in  18!>7  was  3115,  with  nllH^•Krcplle 
tonnage  of  !)til,7()0  tons.  Foreign  goods  impurlcd  in 
St.  Louis  for  the  year  ending  December  I'.l : 

ISM.      I     "~iH»ir      I      i«w. 

*87a.rtT2  8U  |$1,(130,47.1  01)  ,Jl,41i(i.l>.SI  40 
•J.TO.niS  68  I      2110, l«S  85         l.'iT.fllO -W 


(ioods,  etc... 
Unties 


— See  Missiasll'i-I  RlVEil. 
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Saint  Petersburg,  the  modern  metropolis  of  the 
Kusslan  empire,  sitiiatuil  ut  the  confluence  of  the  Kiver 
Neva  with  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland, 
in  lat.  69°  6(5'  2l>"  N.,  long.  80°  18|'  E.  Population, 
480,000.  This  HouriBhing  emporium  was  founded  by 
I'etcr  the  Great,  whose  nume  it  bears,  in  1703.  In  the 
same  year,  the  first  merchant  ship  that  ever  appeared 
ou  the  Neva  arrived  from  liol'.and ;  and  the  czar,  to 
mark  his  sense  of  the  value  of  such  visitors,  treated  the 
captain  and  crew  with  the  greatest  hospitality,  and 
loaded  tliem  with  pre»entt.  In  1714,  16  ships  airived 
at  St.  Petersburg ;  in  17;10  the  number  had  increased 
to  180 ;  and  so  rapid  has  been  ;  be  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization  in  Kussia  sii  cu  that  period,  that  at 
present  from  1200  lo  1600  sh  ps  annually  enter  and 
clear  out  from  St.  Petersburg;  It  is  much  to  be  re- 
gretted that,  although  favorable  to  commerce,  the  sit- 
uation of  St.  Petersburg  is  in  other  respects  far  from 
good.  The  ground  on  which  it  stands  is  very  low  and 
swampy ;  it  has  on  dilleront  occasions  sustained  great 
injury  from  inundations;  ond  the  country  round  is, 
generally  speaking,  a  morass  and  fin  st,  so  that  almost 
every  tiling  required  for  the  subsistence  of  the  inhab- 
itants nmst  bo  brought  from  a  distance.  No  one  less 
bold  and  daring  than  Peter  the  Great  would  have 
thought  of  selecting  such  a  situation  for  the  metropolis 
of  his  empire ;  and  none  possessed  of  less  power  anil 
resolution  could  have  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  all 
butinsupi'i:ilile  ol)3tucles  which  the  nature  of  the  coun- 
try opposeil  lo  the  completion  of  his  gigantic  sclienics. 

Cronstadt,  situated  on  a  small  island  about  20  miles 
west  of  St.  Petersburg,  may,  in  some  measure,  be  con- 
sidered as  the  port  of  the  latter.  Almost  all  vessels 
bound  for  St.  Petersburg  touch  there ;  and  those  draw- 
ing above  8  feet  water  load  and  unload  at  Cronstadt ; 
the  goods  being  conveyed  from  and  to  tlio  city  in 
lighter.s,  the  charges  of  which  vary  oocording  to  the 
demand  at  the  time.  The  merchants'  harbor  at  Cron- 
stadt is  fitted  to  contain  about  000  ships ;  but  it  is  ex- 
posed to  the  westerly  winds.  Cronstadt  is  strongly 
fortilicd,  and  is  the  principal  station  of  the  Ifussian 
fleet.  Vessels  bound  for  St.  Petersburg  must  pass  b^ 
the  narrow  channel  to  the  south  of  tho  island,  com- 
manded by  tho  fortifications  of  Cronstadt  on  tho  one 
side,  and  of  Cronslot  on  the  other. 

j»/o«i\y.— Accounts  are  kept  at  St.  Petersburg,  and 
tlirougliuut  Kussia,  in  loublcs  of  100  copecks. 

The  only  gold  coin  at  present  struck  is  tho  J  im- 
perial, or  3-rouhle  piece,  —iljs.  sterling  very  nearly. 
The  silver  rouble,  worth  it.?,  •i'id.  sterling  very  nearly, 
wos  declared,  by  a  ukase  issued  in  1839,  to  be  worth  3^^ 
jiaper  roubles. 

llut  another  ukase,  issued  on  the  14th  June,  181,1, 
directs  that  the  old  bank-note  roubles  in  circulation, 
amounfing  to  the  sum  of  r>y5,77(i,.'UO,  being  equal,  at 
the  exchange  of  ;i  J,  to  170,221 ,80.1  silver  roubles,  should 
1)6  called  in,  and  replaced  by  an  issue  of  170,221,000 
billtfs  lilt  ere  Jit,  to  be  exehuiigeable  at  the  pleasure  of 
the  bolder  for  silver  roubles.  This  is  a  most  important 
regulation,  and  if  it  be  fully  carried  out,  the  distinction 
between  silver  and  paper  roubles  Avill  disappear;  at 
tlie  same  time  tliat  additional  security  will  be  given  to 
all  sorts  of  industrious  undertakings,  and  to  tho  credi' 
of  the  goveriiiuoiit. 

Wiii/hls  a;iii  Af ensures. —Tho  Russian  weights  are 
the  same  for  gold,  silver,  and  mercbaii'lise  :  viz., 

it  SiillnlckH  =  1  ImIU.         I       4i»  I'oimils  -  1  I'ood. 
il.!  U)th»       :::=  1  I'ouiid.       |       li)  I'ooda    =i  1  Uorkovltz. 

'Ihe  Russian  pound  contains,  according  to  Kelly, 
fi:llS'5  Kuglish  grains.  Hence  100  ll)s.  Rusaiiin  -• 
U0-2(i  lbs.  avoirdupois  -=  101)3  kilog.  The  pood  —  3(i 
lbs.  1  oz.  11  drs.,  but  among  merchants  it  is  reckoned 
=  'M  lbs.  According  to  Nelkenlirecbor,  100  lbs.  Rus- 
sian =  9019  lbs.  avoirdupois  =  409  kilog.  =  828  lbs. 
of  Amstoidam  -  84'444  of  Hamburg. 

The  )iriucipal  measure  for  con  is  thj  ehetwert,  di- 
vided iiilo  2  osmins,  4  pajocks,  8  chotwericks,  or  04  ger- 
6N 


nitz.     Tho  chetwert  =  6-77  imperial  bushels. 
100  chotwerts  =  72-12  imperial  quarters. 


Henco 


In  liquid  measure, 

11  T8liarky=l  Krashka. 

8  Krashka  =  1  Wedro. 

40  Wodros    =  1  Sorokovy. 

The  Wcdro  =  ai  Engliah 

winj  i^llons. 
18^  Bottles  =  1  Wedro. 


8  Wcdros    =  1  Ankor. 
0  Ankers     =  1  Oxiioft. 

2  Oxiioft     =  1  Pipe. 
In  long  measure, 

10  Wcmliok  =  1  Anhccn. 

3  Arshocn  =  1  Sushcn. 
6(t0  Sashcn     =  1  Verst. 


1  sashen  =  7  English  feot.  1  orsheen  =  28  English 
inches.  100  Russian  feet  =  114i  English  feet.  The 
verst,  or  Russian  mile,  =  5  furlongs  12  poles.  The 
English  inch  and  foot  are  used  throughout  Russia, 
chiefly,  however,  in  tho  measuring  of  timber,  -k  l- 
i.y's  Cambist,  art.  Jiustia;  NELKBKiiBECUKit,  J.'r.i.n'l 
Universel. 

The  following  regulations  for  the  importation  of  for- 
eign goods  are  strictly  enforced.  All  goods  imported 
must  be  accompanied  bj'  the  following  documents : 

1.  Tho  declaration  of  tho  captain,  according  to  the 
form  ordered  by  the  custom-ho-jse. 

2.  An  attestation  from  the  Russian  consul,  and, 
where  there  is  no  consul,  from  tho  custom-house  of  the 
place,  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  goods,  ond  a 
declaration  that  they  ivro  not  the  produce,  manufacture, 
or  property  of  an  enemy's  country. 

3.  Bills  of  lading  of  all  goods,  in  which  the  weight, 
measure,  or  quantity  of  each  package  must  be  specified. 
In  case  the  bills  of  lading  are  not  exactly  after  this 
regulation,  the  goods  pay  double  duty  as  a  fine.  In 
case  more  is  found  than  specified  in  tho  bill  of  lading, 
tho  surplus  is  confiscated:  if  less  is  found,  the  duty 
must  be  paid  on  the  quantitj'  specified.  Of  wine,  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  specify  tho  number  of  pipes  or  hogs- 
heads only,  but  also  their  contents  in  gallons,  etc.  Of 
lemons,  tho  number  in  each  box  must  bo  specified. 
Of  manufactured  goods,  the  measure  of  each  piece  must 
bo  specified,  and  the  number  of  pieces  in  each  bale. 
It  is  inditfcrcnt  wh(!thcr  the  gross  or  the  not  weight 
be  specified.  If  the  packages  be  all  of  the  same  weight, 
measure,  or  coiitentH,  a  general  specification  will  do; 
as,  for  example,  100  caslts  alum,  of  17  lispound  eacli. 
Of  dye-woods  the  weight  of  the  whole  need  only  be 
mentioned.  Of  goods  of  small  bulk,  as  pepper,  etc.,  it 
is  sufHcient  to  state  the  weight  of  every  five  or  ten  bulos, 
but  with  specification  of  the  numbers.  There  must  not 
be  any  erasures  or  blots  in  the  bill  of  lading.  All  goods 
not  accompanied  by  these  documents,  or  where  tue 
documents  are  not  according  to  the  above  regulations, 
will  be  sent  back.  Bills  of  lading  may  bo  made  out 
either  to  some  house  or  to  order. 

Tho  following  charges  have  bccii  fixed  by  tho  mer- 
cliants  of  St.  Petersburg: 

Por  CI. 

Caniralsslon  on  sales  and  purchases i 

l-^xtru  cliarj^cs  on  all  Koods 1 

tloinmfssion  and  extra  cliarj^us  for  goods  delivered  up  ... .  2 

Drokera^e  en  sides  and  purchases ^ 

Ditto  on  bills i 

Dlttu  on  fri:i(,'lit,  per  ton,  00  cupucKS. 


HtampiJ 


I 


Charges  on  duty,  paid  inward 4 

Ditto,  paid  outward 4 

Ouiuiiiission  for  collecting  freight,  ur  average  inward 3 

( 'omniisslon  for  procuring  freiglit  outward i 

Fir  ilcarauci'H,  40  roubles. 

Dues  to  be  paid  to  the  Cliurcli,  10  roubles  each  vessel. 

Clearing  of  ships  of  or  under 

25  lasts  each 40  roublcr  eaeh  vessel. 

2Mo   no  lasts  each OD      "  " 

50  to   75        "        80      "  " 

75to  I'H)        "         1(H)      "  " 

100  to  150        "         150      "  " 

150  or  above 200      "  " 

Taiv  on  Ooo'.b  exi>orled,  us  jixed  by  the  Citstom-hoiisi: 

Drt  llmdi.  P«r  CI. 

Ill  hiimdn  or  clicsts 10 

III  sai'ks 2 

In  mats,  3r  packs  made  of  mats B 

Kxr  1 1  .Muscovy  luatbnr,  of  which  Is  deducted B 

:tdtl  OooJi.  Par  Ct. 

Frost'  d  caviare 18 

Soap 3 

Meat  and  salt  Ush 20 
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ittitt  Goodt.  Par  CL 

T»!low 10 

Hoiicy 17 

Trc«clo 1 1' 

AH  other  .noitt  gooda 17 

Tare  on  (Jtuxh  imported. 

I>rt  Goodt.  P«tt. 

Xn  burrelK  or  chests I<^ 

In  vos,-h.-1h  of  glass  or  Garthcu»waro tio 

lu  Backs 2 

In  (Iniihic  BAcks 4 

In  matf B 

In  ranks  and  mats  together ft 

In  baskets D 

Muht  Couth  imporleil. — Tho  following  are  sonio  of 
the  tares  spcoifiod  in  tho  tarilV: 

OllTo  oil  inrasks IT  percent. 

"       of  Italy,  ill  (tasks  nnil  straw 20        " 

"       of  Franco,  in  flasks  und  carthcn-waro.  4<)        " 

Salt  fish  In  barrels .16        " 

And  generally  on  all  moist  goods  in  barrels. ...  IT        " 
In  glass  and  earthen-ware 20        " 

Miiftllaneont  Onodt. 

Cotton  iHlst  in  bales 0  i)«r  cent 

in  cbosts  and  barrels 10        " 

Coctiineal  must  bo  wcigbcd  in  tho  sacks  after 
being  tiken  from  tho  ciKks;  for  every  sack  of 

from  4  to  T  |K)ods 3  lbs. 

sacks  of  from  ^  to  il^  poods 1    *' 

Indigo  In  serous;  every  seron  of  from  &^  to  T 

poods n4  " 

"    in  half  perouK, '!{  to  4  poods 20   " 

"    of  Guatemala 20  per  cent. 

"    in  boxes 20        " 

Bills  drawn  in  Russia,  and  pavalilo  after  date,  arc 
allowed  10  davs'  grace ;  lint  if  ii.nvuMo  at  fiip;lil,  :>  davs 
only.  .Sundays  and  holidays  are  iiirludod  in  hotli  oases. 
The  .lulian  calendar,  or  old  style,  i.s  still  retained 
tliroiighoiit  Jtussia.  This  is  I'J  days  later  than  the 
new  style ;  and  in  lcap-year«,  13  days,  after  the  month 
of  Felirunry. 

7'orf  tVidiyfti. — The  regular  charges  which  ships  have 
to  pay  at  tho  ports  of  St.  I'etersbiirg  and  Cron.stadt 
conipriKo  the  following  ti.xed  dues  and  expense*;  viz., 
lasl.igc,  passes,  clearing  at  Cruiistadt,  address  money, 
St.  Petersburg  and  {.'ronstadtchiiiTh  money,  t'ronstii<lt 
expedition  and  allowance  to  the  Uussia  Company °s 
agent,  fur  all  which  a  charge  is  made  in  tho  siiip's  ac- 
count in  one  sum,  proportionally  to  the  ship's  register 
tonnage,  according  to  the  following  scale :  viz., 

Sllr.  ItrHib. 


Tuii»  R«gt*ler. 

Kur             <il 4^ 

"     82  to    •*! fKl    0 

"     >2lol01 «1  U 

••    10.' to  121 Wi  2S 

"   l.'2toHl 74    0 

"  U2t..  ICl T'.i  14 

"   lfl2tnlH| M  IS 

"    ISiio'jOl !I2    0 

"  •.;o.'lo221 i<7  14 

"  222  til '.'41 1IV2  2'i 

•'  •.4.' to  2(11 110  2S 

"  •.«2to2-l 11,'.  U 

"  2SJi,,!till I'.M  H 

'•  8U2to321 12S  '.■( 


Trtni  Ittfriiler.  Bilr   Roub. 

Kor:i'.'2to;,41 U«    0 

"  H4'ito3«l 141  14 

"  8ii2toaSl 141  U 

"  aHJtoiOl l.'>4    0 

"   402  to  421 1112     0 

"  422  1.1441 1(17  M 

"  442  t"  401 17.%  II 

"  4ti2t-4sl ISO    0 

"  4vJtii.''OI IHS    0 

■•  Niilnf.M l'.i:i  U 

"  ^22t.l^4l 201  m 

'•  r.i2t.>f)(;i 2iNt   (I 

"  !.62t.>Ml 214    0 

"  M2to««0 its  Ml 


TfiuU,  tlr. — St.  I'etersliurg  has  the  most  irxtonsive 
foreign  trade  of  any  city  in  the  north  of  Kurope.  This 
arises  from  its  lu'ing  the  only  great  niariliiiie  outlet  on 
the  t.  df  of  I'inland,  and  from  its  vast  and  various 
coniniiii;icatioiis  with  the  interior  of  the  country.  Few 
countries  have  such,  an  extent  of  iniernnl  navi);ation  as 
liuskia.  'I'lie  iron  and  furs  of  .Sils'ria,  and  the  leas  of 
China,  arc  received  «t  Si.  I'etersliurg  hy  rivers  and 
canals  n'.i  the  Caspian  ;  hut  nwiii;;  to  tlie  great  dis- 
tance of  those  coui.lries,  anil  the  short  period  of  the 
year  during  whi(  h  the  rivers  ami  cHiials  are  iiavigaMe. 
they  lake  three  years  in  tlicirt  ansil.  Iuimensei|uaii- 
tiiies  of  giMids  are  also  conveyecl  during;  winter  upon 
Ihe  ice,  ill  sledges,  lo  the  ililti  rent  ports,  and  lo  the 
nearest  pritUmn,  or  places  in  the  inleriur  where  harks 
are  built  for  river  or  i  aiial  navigation.  They  are  piii 
on  Iwanl  in  aniiipation  of  the  p-rlod  of  sailing,  thai 
the  harks  may  lie  ready  to  lake  advantage  of  llie  high 
water,  liy  llor.tlng  ilowii  w  llh  the  current  as  soou  as  the 
anow  and  ice  begin  to  imdl.  The  cargoes  carried  np 
'he  river  into  Ihe  inleriur  during  luminei  are  princi- 


pally conveyed  to  their  ultimate  destinations  by  the 
sledge  roads  during  winter.  The  conveyance  hV  tho 
latter  is  generally  the  most  expeditious ;  and  it,  as  well 
as  the  internal  conveyance  by  water,  is  performed  at  .i 
very  moderate  expense.  The  barks  that  come  from 
the  interior  are  mostly  of  a  very  rude  construction, 
llat-bottomed,  and  seldom  drawing  more  than  20  or  :I0 
inches  water.  When  they  arrive  at  their  destination, 
they  are  sold  or  broken  up  for  fire-wood.  'I'liose  that 
leave  the  ports  for  the  interior  are  of  a  superior  descrin. 
tion,  and  are  comparatively  few  in  number;  tho  com- 
modities  imported  being  at  an  overage,  of  much  greater 
value  relatively  to  their  bulk  and  weight  than  those 
that  are  exported. 

lyincipal  Arlule$  nf  Kjjnrl. — The  principal  articles 
of  export  are  tallow,  hemp,  and  flax ;  grain,  particu- 
larly wheat;  linseed,  timber,  copper;  bides,  pola.slics, 
bristle?,  hemp-seed  oil,  furs,  leather;  fox,  hare,  anil 
squirrel  skins ;  canvas  and  coarse  linen,  cordage,  cav- 
iare, wax,  isinglass,  quills,  tar,  etc.  Tallow,  both  for 
can(lles  and  soap,  is  more  largely  exported  from  this 
than  from  any  other  port  in  tho  Baltic  or  elsewhiro 
and  is  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.— ^'ee 
Tai.i.ow.  Ileinp  is  of  good  iiuality,  though  inferior 
to  that  of  Kiga :  it  is  assorted,  according  to  its  cpialitv, 
into  clean,  or  tirsts ;  oulshot,  or  seconds ;  and  liaif-clenn, 
or  thirds.  The  first  sort  should  be  quito  dean,  and 
frcj  from  spills:  the  second  is  less  so;  ind  the  third, 
or  hulf-cltan,  contains  a  still  greater  portion  of  spills, 
and  is,  besides,  of  mixed  qualities  and  colors.  liu!i.~iaii 
fiax  is  much  esteemed  for  the  length  of  its  fibre;  it  is 
naturally  brownish,  but  becomes  very  white  nftcr  the 
lirst  bleaching.  Three  ((uallties  are  distinguished  m  iz., 
12  liead,  !)  head,  and  (■  head.  Iron  of  good  (|u;ilitv, 
and  preferable  to  that  from  Ihe  other  Russian  ports,  is 
of  two  kinds,  old  and  new  cables,  the  former  being  (Ik.. 
best,  it  used  lo  be  exported  in  considerable  iiuimii. 
ties  ;  but  the  shipments  are  now  much  reduced. 

CoiHUKiri'. — The  total  value  of  tho  exports  of  jst. 
Petersburg  in  1H6J  anioiinted  to  nearly  ^:io,(l00,(lil{i. 
A  considerable  augmentation  was  cxperienccil  in  irr- 
lain  descriptions  of  menhandise.  'llie  (junntilics  of 
wool  and  copper  more  than  tripled,  and  of  wlie.it  ami 
tiax-seed  oil  more  than  doubled  the  i|Uantilies  exporttd 
during  the  year  1S,")(I.  I'ot.tshcs  increased  ."lO  per  cent. : 
on  the  other  hand,  oals  decrensed  8,  peltries  ||,  iron  i^. 
tallow  '.'.■>,  per  cent, ;  llnx-seed,  hemp,  and  woven goeils 
more  than  lu  per  cent.  Sugar,  tobacco,  salt,  wines. 
silk,  and  cotton  yarns  aUo  fell  much  below  the  iisu.il 
importations.  An  niignieiit.itlon,  however,  wnsnotiil 
ill  the  iniportalion  of  fruits,  rice,  raw  cotton,  and  Chnm- 
pagne  wine. 

NuiwilliHianding  ft  heavy  expenditure  was  .ipplled 
by  the  Russian  government  lo  the  iniproveinent  of  St. 
I'l'tersl  iirg  as  the  coiiiiiiercinl  emporium  of  liiissiii, 
still,  owing  to  the  iiiiiiieiotis  ditticultics  eiicoiiirterii. 
and  the  sevirily  of  the  elinmle  allowing  but  six  iiMiiillis 
in  Ihe  year  for  Ihe  contiiiuiince  of  'hen  work«,  the  re- 
sult by  no  means  realized  the  expectations  of  the  pin- 
ernment.  The  conseqiience  was,  that  Ihe  Imi  wiKer- 
in  the  ri\ers.  and  Ihe  aliiio.-l  total  absence  id'  »,itir  In 
the  canals,  kept  back  'lie  prodiiee  usnally  foiwar.li'd 
from  the  interior.  It  was  not  until  toward  (lie  eiuluf 
.Iiily  that  the  trade  of  .St.  I'ctcrsbiirg  exliibiled  any 
briskness.  Hiiring  the  nioiilh  of  ^lay,  sevenil  llrilis!i 
vessels  arrived  and  eleareil  in  iuillast;  Iml  in  llie  Kil- 
ter part  of  .liily  ami  August  freight  ollereil  In  great 
jibiinilnnee,  although  Ihe  arrivals  were  niinieioiis.  I'miii 
this  period  the  trade  continued  unusually  brisk,  iiiilii 
early  in  November,  wlnn  the  iiavigalion  closiil, 

Subjoineil  is  a  slateiiieni  of  the  principal  (xporli 
from  St.  I'elersliuig  in  W>'i  : 

Fallow    To  Kiinland I,''fil,0s2  iroiiln. 

otlmr  ruuntrtes IT'.' s  4     •• 

Total 27i;:7.siirt     ■• 

ATertRo  price f 
ni  rouMosTI  kopwkipurborkiiwil<^T)cent«perlb.,uetrl7. 
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Flasbkxd-  To  England 145,860  tclietworta. 

Uthvr  coiintrits P7,S34         " 

Total 203,09* 

Avcrago  iirlce,  83)  cents  per  bushel,  uoarly. 

I'Li^l    To  F.ngland 613,780  poods. 

Other  countries 67,702     " 

Total 571,542       ' 

Average  price  for  best,  Ot  cents  per  pound,  nonily. 

II«MP— lat  quality.  To  Kngland 1,000.075  poods. 

United  StAtes .  125,230     >' 

Germany S0,8«     " 

Sweden,  etc.  . .  14,1101     " 

Total 1,1»U,0J4  " 

"       8d  quality— To  Kngland 101,017  " 

Germany 27,040  " 

Sweden,  etc. . .  10.486  " 

France 0,292  " 

United  States.  3,U74  " 

Total •a3,938  " 

"       Sd  quality— To  Kngland 118,040  " 

Germany 118.274  " 

SvfOden,  etc...  22,,')21  " 

United  States.  7,081  " 

France 740  '• 

Total •.!07,'i71  " 

\vprago  prices,  Ist  quality,  6   cents  per  pound,  nearly. 

2d       "       41    " 

8d        "       4i    "  "             " 

CLOTns — canvas  for  sails:* 

To  United  States.  4.914  pieces. 

Germany 3,789      " 

England 1,0,10      " 

Franco 6      " 

Total 10,398      " 

"        Flemish  woolens : 

To  Germany 4,030      " 

United  SUtes.  1,304      " 

France 7      " 

Total SilJJl       " 

"        Rttvcn's-duok: 

To  Germany 7,871      " 

United  States.  7,850      " 

Sardinia .1,4-18      " 

Kngland 1,078      " 

Italy 208      " 

France 80      " 

Total 2(Mtt5      " 

Averagn  prices: 
Sail-cloth      (best  qnality),  10  roubles  per  piece  =  $12  00 
I'lfniish  woolens      "  9      "  '•    -.j^     ti  '!> 

Huven'»-duck  "  Or.  SOkup.         "     =     4  871 

Dbistleb.  To  Kngland 42, 143  poods. 

I'niled  States 8,4,19      " 

Franco 7,49.')     " 

Sweden 104      " 

Other  countries 02,140      " 

Total "  121,347      " 

Average  prices : 
Okftlka,  40  a  47  r.  per  jwod  ■==  $30  a  $35  25  per  88  pounds, 
or  074-1  cents  ptir  pound ;  second  quality  do..  30  r.  per  pood 
-^  $■-"/  M  per  30  pounds,  or  02J  centj*  [mt  pound. 

.Souehaya,  20  r.  per  pood  =  $15  00  per  30  pounds,  or  41) 
oenlR  per  pound  ;  2d  (lualiiy  do.,  10  r.  per  pood.i;$7  50  per 
M  pounds,  or204  cents  per  pound. 

House  Tails  and  IIaib: 

To  Germany... 
United  State 

France 

Knglantl  , . . 
Sweden,  etc. 

Total 

Aviragi'  price; 
3  r.  50  kop.  per  pood  =  ,$2  O^Jl  per  30  lbs.,  or  7i  een(«  jirr  lb, 

lBmoLA8S.t  To  Kngland 2,51.'' poods. 

(Jenuany l.li^i      " 

Franco 701      " 

Total 

Averai^o  price : 
U;  quality,  140  r.  per  pood-=$lil5  jmr  „0  jioiinds,  or$!  9J 
per  pound,  nenriy;  2d  (luullty,  100  a  I'JO  r.  per  i)0ud  =  $7Dtt 
$00  per  30  pounds.,  or  $2  ('81  o  $2  50  per  pound. 


Wool.  To  England 40,260  poodi. 

France 41.95)     •' 

Germany 17,530     " 

Italy a.  108     " 

Total 1US,S.^7      " 

Prices  ranged  at  9,  10,  and  12  roubles  per  pood  =  $0  76, 
$7  60,  and  $0  per  30  pounds,  or  18},  20^,  and  26  cents  per 
pound. 

The  foregoing  were  the  principal  exports  from  St. 
Petersburg  in  1862,  and  they  are  given  in  detail,  inas- 
much as  they  constitute,  together  -with  iron,  copper, 
timber,  grains,  Russian  leather,  quills,  etc..  the  lead- 
ing staples  of  this  great  commercial  emporium. 

Navigation  of  the  Xera  in  1852. — ^The  following  table 
exhibits  the  navigation  of  the  Neva  (i.  c.  of  St.  I'cti  rs- 
burg  and  Cronstadt)  in  1852: 


2,807  poods. 
2,078     " 
1.750      " 
1,413      " 
1,012      " 


4,4';0 


•  .•^all-cloth  Is  orvarlnlilo  leneth  and  widfli.  The  pieces  of 
rieiui.ili  woolens  are  usunllr  50  arrhines  lonit,  by  II  wide, 
liaven'8-duck  usually  tbo  saniu  length,  but  only  one  arehiuo 
wide. 

t  The  supply  of  this  artiel  i  was  so  small,  and  the  demand 
so  li.lsk,  aa  to  create  the  most  active  competllion.  Ihis  is 
usually  the  case. 


Nstionalily.                  VnieU. 

T""""^-  \  ol'^.'iZ'^L 

1 1.'>9 

320,443     I        64^22 
02  .5T0     '        10 -.V,) 

Uusslan 

222 

205 

305 

CO 

182 

113 

42 

84 

CO 

118 

;;4 

M 

10 

14 

2 

44,300 

38,«l& 

27,284 

10.802 

10,'29() 

13913 

11.012 

«,2n0 

7,l'.80 

7,052 

0,244 

6.701) 

1,008 

l,.''>3fl 

272 

7  •50 

C.')S 

462 

2-85 

270 

2^35 

1-00 

1-57 

1-20 

1-20 

1-00 

•97 

•27 

•20 

■04 

United  States 

Swedish 

Danish 

Liibccic 

Hanoverian  

Mechlenhurg 

1  lamburg 

I'ortugueso 

Total  

1       100 'OO 

It  is  proper  to  observe  that  the  percentage  is  predi- 
cated upon  tlie  actual  entries.  Seventy-six  of  tlio  ves- 
sels nclicled  in  the  lalilo  wintered  at  St.  Petersburg, 
and  do  not,  of  course,  cnt',;r  into  tlie  calculation.  These 
weru : 


Kuglish 21 

Itremcn ', 

Danish 0 

French 1 

Hanoverian 2 

Dutch 24 

Agi 


I.nbcek 0 

Norwegian 2 

IV'Ssian 3 

Kussian 7 

Swedish _3 

Tot;;'.  ves.:ils 76 

regato  tonnage 12,031 


— C.  D.  For  further  infjrniation  see  Living  Age,  ii. 
;!17  ;  Houlh.  Lit.  Afesumgur,  xv.  4"27  ;  J>emocrntic  licviein, 
xi.  IJl;  linlisk  and  Furdgn  J{eric:,\  v'm.  S'i;  Bl.Arii- 
\V(H)u'8  Miiynzine,  Ixx.  1&4 ;  Foreign  Quarterly,  xxviii. 
;ll)8,  l''or  an  account  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Rus- 
.sia  and  the  general  statistics  of  trade,  see  Ri:.ssiA. 

Saint  Thomas,  a  Danish  West  India  Island. 
Virgin  group,  three  miles  west  of  St.  .lohns.  Latitude 
of  west  extremity,  18'^  20'  N.,  long.  iW  iio  W.  Area. 
I:!  square  miles.  Population  (1847),  12,8U0.  Soil  poor. 
Tlie  principal  products  are  sugar  and  cotton. 

Tlio  comiuerolal  iiitereonrse  of  tlio  Tnited  States 
with  tliis  i.slund  is  dependent  partly  on  iho  action  of 
Demuarls,  and  partly  on  the  ccloni.-il  govciument. 
riie  present  comnicreiiil  regulations  are  not  lixcd  for  a 
dellnito  period,  but  may  bo  ehnngea  at  any  time  by 
Iho  nrommeiidatioii  of  thn  colonial  council,  approved 
by  tlio  Ministry  am'  King  of  Denmark.  There  is,  how- 
ever, no  clinngo  ci)iitempla..(l.  l>v  llio  existing  laws 
and  rogulutions,  all  nations,  including  the  mother 
country,  arc  placed  on  tbo  same  footing  in  their  com- 
mercial intereourio  with  this  island,  except  as  to  tlie 
lonnage  dulics  o.i  vessels  entering  and  clearing  at  this 
port,  which  an. :  on  ■•'11  l''.uropenn  vessels,  45  cents  per 
ton  ;  on  all  otin  rs,  including  American,  10  cenls.  The 
distinction  i.s  pnibably  made  to  encourage  tlu!  intro- 
duction of  proviiions,  rather  than  the  dry  goods,  fancy 
articles,  and  lii|nors  imported  from  Kurope.  Tlie  tr.in- 
sliipment  in  vessels  of  the  I'nited  States  of  goods  to 
ports  in  Denmark,  the  Danish  ccdonies,  or  to  a  foreign 
port,  is  permitted  without  any  privileges  or  restrictions 
not  granted  to  or  imposed  on  Danish  vessels,  or  tho 
vesbols  of  any  other  nalious.     The  moneys,  weighta, 
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and  measures  known  and  in  common  use  in  this  island 
are  the  same  as  those  established  l)y  the  supreme  law 
of  the  mother  country,  yet  the  gold  and  silver  coins 
of  the  United  States  and  the  doubloons  uf  Mexico  arc 
also  in  common  use;  the  latter  is  worth  $1C,  The 
note!  of  the  "  Hank  of  St.  Thomas"  (a  private  institu- 
tion not  incorporated)  and  the  notes  of  the  Colonial 
Bank,  issued  in  i|r>,  flU,  $50,  and  $100,  redeemable  in 
gold  and  silver,  aocordin);  to  the  standard  value  of  the 
currency  of  the  United  States,  form  also  a  consideru- 
blc  part  of  the  colonial  cinudution. 

Tlic  navigation  between  the  U'nitcd  States  and  St. 
Thomas,  as  shown  liy  Consular  Keturns,  was :  entered 
in  1861,  376  vessols,  71,410  tons;  cleared,  ilGti  vessels, 
(;i),847  tons;  total,  741  vessels,  141,257  tons.  Entered 
in  18.'r.',  368  vcssids.  (;9,4i»0  tons;  cleared,  3(il  vessels, 
68,4.')1  tons;  total,  82!)  vessels,  137,i)41  tons. 

FouKiu.N  Imi-oetationb  at  Ft.  Thomas,  kkom  April  1,  IbO.I, 
TO  MaboiiBI,  ISW. 

r>ennmrk $12,»49 

Tlie  1  >iiclile« 40.664 

Altwm  and  IliimburK 0M,6(IT 

Uremeti T,H3S 

«PRn'.  Hi!l«ln 2,3'.'l, 1 14 

lIoUan(i 8ii.'2S» 

Franco in.Til} 

liiwin 44,H«6 

lUly t>0,4(W 

South  AmertcHn  ><tnU'S T.%,891 

United  f<t«tc«  of  Aiuorlca OiO.Tia 

ItritisEi  poKSCf)Biont,  in  Nortti  America  ....  1*.4C4 

Hrilish  West  India  colonies 8I,S84 

Danlnh  colonies 4H,K84 

Bpanlih  culoiiics 100.477 

French  colonics 12,"if>0 

Dutch  colonics 3'i,.WU 

*         (<we,-ll»h  colony i.SlO 

HayU H4  13I 

Total 4.lVvJ,7Sl 

St.  Thonifls  is  the  central  station  for  packets  iu  gen- 
eral, and  for  the  stcum  communication  lictwecn  South- 
ampton and  tlie  West  Indies. 

Sal  Ammoniao.  Tlie  manufacture  of  this  salt 
may  be  traced  to  the  remotest  era,  Its  name  is  de- 
rived from  Ammonia,  or  the  tenipleof  Jupiter  Amnion, 
in  KjXjpt,  near  to  which  the  salt  was  originally  made. 
Sal  ammoniac  exists  ready  formed  In  several  anininl 
products.  The  dunj;  and  urine  of  camels  contain  n 
sufficient  quantity  to  have  rendered  its  extraction  from 
them  a  profitable  Kgyptian  art  in  former  times,  in  oriier 
to  supply  Kurope  with  the  article.  In  flint  part  of 
Africa,  fuel  beinpr  very  scarce,  rcconrsc  is  had  to  the 
dun^  of  ihcsK  animals,  which  is  dried  for  that  purpose 
by  plasterinj;  it  upon  the  walls. 

Salep,  tt  sp.'cics  of  powder  prepared  from  the  dried 
roofs  of  a  plant  of  the  (irclii<  kin<l  (iirrhi.i  nuvciitn, 
T^inni.  That  which  is  inipurledfrom  India  is  in  white 
)val  pieces,  hard,  clear,  ami  pellucid,  witliont  smell,  and 
lasliu);  like  trn);acanlh.  As  an  article  of  dii't,  it  is 
said  Iu  be  li^ht,  blnnd  ami  nuiriliiins. — .Vixsi.iK'.t 
Mill,  /niliiii;   Mum  UN's  Orimlnl  I'mnmrrrf. 

Salmon  (tier.  /.<i<7,.,  ,Sr(/»);  Vr.  ,S,i>in,rm;  U.  Srr- 
mane,  iS'/i/nmofi^* ;  Sp.  S<tliinfti ;  Ktiss.  /.rvir/'i).  This  ex- 
cdlent  fish  is  too  well  known  to  rcipiire  any  descrip- 
tion. If  is  found  only  in  norlliem  scus,  bcinf;  unknown 
in  Ihc  Mediterranean  ond  <  (her  warm  rc^'ions.  In  this 
country  it  is  an  article!  of  much  valiu"  and  imporfanci'. 
It  is  said  to  bo  exceediuf^ly  abundant  in  Japan  and 
K^nitsrh  I'ka, 

1  >•■!/  Hritnin. — Such  stlnnin  as  are  taken  in  estuaries 
or  ri  -.1  are.  of  course,  the  properly  of  tliosi'  lo  wIkhii 
the  cKluaries  or  rivers  iMdcinj.',  the  lishiTies  In  fhi'n>  fre- 
nuently  lelliu);  for  very  larije  sums;  but  of  lale  very 
•  >  i".'d«t  ..  le  quantiiich  •  I  ►.il  'on  have  been  taken  in 
l.'/i;s  I  i,il  i  I  >h<7  opeu  sen  ^  ■  iv  the  ll«hin),'  is  free  to 
.■ny  >M-  «!>.->  rhooiei;  t-  ^icaKe  in  't.  The  London 
in.irt  ,•  ivhiTv  the  consumption  is  ImmenKe,  has  been 
liktK  /BO  princi)  altv  ■<■_■■  lied  from  the  S'nt.h  rivers. 
The  Twee<l  (isherj-  is  fh.  .irst,  iii  point  of  ningnifude, 
•  »!.■  'r  tl.  kingdom;  the  take  is  sonntiines  quite 
u.:..  isliinff.         nil  hundreds  having  been  frequenlly 


taken  by  «  single  sweep  of  the  net !  Salmon  are  dis- 
patched i'l  steamers  or  fast-sailing  vessels  from  the 
Spey,  the  Tay,  the  Tweed,  and  other  Scotch  rivers,  for 
London,  p.tcked  in  ice,  by  which  means  they  arc  pre- 
served quite  fresh.  When  the  season  is  at  its  height, 
and  the  catc.i  greater  than  can  be  taken  off  fresh,  it  is 
salted,  picklcO,  or  dried,  for  winter  consumption  at 
home,  and  for  fo.'eign  markets.  Formerly,  such  part 
of  the  Scotch  salmon  as  was  not  consumed  at  home  was 
pickled  and  kitted  after  being  boiled,  and  was  in  this 
state  sent  up  to  London  under  the  name  of  Kewcui^iiu 
salmon ;  but  the  present  method  of  disposing  of  the  tisii 
has  so  raised  its  value,  as  to  have  nearly  deprived  all  but 
the  richer  inhabitants  iu  the  environs  of  the  fishery  of 
the  use  of  salmon.  There  are  considerable  ti.sheries  in 
some  of  the  Irish  and  Knglish  rivers,  but  inferior  to 
those  of  Scotland.  The  Scotch  salmon  fisheries  seem  tu 
have  attained  their  maximum  value  toward  the  end  (jf 
the  last  war,  when  the  fisheries  in  the  Tweed  were  Id 
for  from  i:i.'),000  lo  X18,ll0()  «  yeor!  and  those  of  the 
Tay,  Dee,  Spey,  etc.,  were  prqpprtioually  vuUmble. 
Hut  the  value  of  the  Scotch  salifioh  fisheries  has,  speak- 
ing generally,  declineii  greatly  of  late  years ;  in  ((Piiso. 
quencc,  partly  and  principally,  of  a  diiniiiishcd  supplv 
of  fish  in  the  rivers,  but  in  some  degree,  also,  from  ih'u 
grealerfacilily  of  the  communication  between  London 
and  Liverpool,  and  the  consequent  imjinrtation  of  Irl.sh 
salmon  into  the  Ixindon  markets. — Oencial  Jlipiirt  if 
Scoilundy  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 

This  fishery  in  Canada,  at  tlie  present  time,  is  very 
small.  In  1786,  however,  the  export  was  consideraMc. 
In  parts  of  the  country  where,  in  former  years,  tho 
catch  was  large,  a  few  liarrcls  of  pickled  salmon  uilv 
were  shipped  in  1818.  In  the  (iulf  of  St.  l.invrciao 
there  were  once  extensive  establishments  for  the  prose- 
cution of  this  business ;  hut  some  have  been  broken  up, 
and  others  have  become  unprofitable.  Sireains  tliat 
half  a  century  ago  afforded  suflicient  for  domestic  eon- 
sumption,  and  thousands  of  barrels  for  export,  now 
yield  only  hundreds  of  barrels,  and  the  quantity  is  rap- 
idly <limini,s|iiiig. 

.Voi'rt  Scotia. — The  loyalists,  who  went  to  this  colony 
at  flic  ]ieace  of  1783,  depended  very  much  upon  this 
tisliery,  and  carried  it  on  to  advantage.  The  quantity 
of  salmon  exported  for  some  years  was  sulliiient  to 
purchase  many  articles  of  comfort,  ai'd  lo  save  llu  ni  at 
times  frnm  the  miseries  of  pressing  wtnt.  '1  lie  .•■alnioii 
bus  entirely  disappeared  in  some  parts  of  tlie  ei  lony, 
anil  has  ceosed  to  be  plentiful  in  nil  of  its  rivusaml 
streams.  Tlie  export  of  salmim  caught  in  llie  ooleiiy 
is  not  large.  Tho  whole  prodme  of  the  tisliery  iu  Ipjl 
appears  to  have  been  but  ll'litl  barrels. 

Xrirj'oumiliiml . — The  fisher}'  is  still  worthy  of  atleii- 
tion,  as  reference  lo  the  accompanying  statislics  will 
.••I'ow.  The  export  ill  1h4.'1  was  even  larger  than  in 
1814. 

/.iibnitlor. — Captain  Henry  Atkins,  of  Hosloii,  who 
made  a  voyage  to  Davis's  Straits  in  the  ship  HV/.i/,  in 
172'.t,  and  who  visited  tlie  coast  n  semiid  liiiio  in  l7,iS, 
found  snlnion  veiy  abundant.  In  Saliiion  l:i\er  holh 
lie  and  his  men  caught  many  wliilc  wailing,  ami  with 
their  hanils.  They  took  all  tli<'\  liad  s.ilt  to  enrr, 
and  one  that  nuasured  four  feet  ten  indies  in  Uiiytli, 
Alkins'a  Mceount,  after  bis  riluri:,  seems  to  liavu  in- 
duced no  attenlion  to  tho  fishery  on  tlie  part  of  his 
townsmen.  In  18,'tl  the  exports  anioiiiitiil  to  i.'l;iu 
tierces  of  the  pickled  lish,  of  the  value  of  iJlt.i.il.'iD, 

.VcKJ  Ilriinnriil:. — The  loyalists  and  other  early  wt- 
tlcrs  fo!iiid  the  sal.iion  in  almost  every  river  and  stie;ini 
iu  the  colony.  At  present  il  is  never  seen  in  some,  is 
liccoining  senrce  in  most,  and  is  of  iuipnrtaiic  as  an 
arlicli)  if  export  in  the  Si.  .lolins  alone. 

Tliu  .Itch  nt  S.iliiion  Falls,  in  the  St.  Croix,  thirty 
years  n>;o,  was  two  liumlnd  in  a  day,  on  the  avirai,'!', 
for  three  niiintlis  in  a  year.  A  person  standing  on  ii 
"jam  of  lo;;»"  cauqht  there  at  one  time  one  liumln'l 
and  eighleen  willi  a  dip-net;  and  a  boy  lit'teeii  .Mars 
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old  took  uhout  flvo  hundred  in  a  Macon.  But  Auch  has  | 
been  the  declino,  that  it  ia  said  only  two  hundred  were 
taken  during  tbu  entire  year  of  185U  b)'  all  who  engaged 
in  the  business  on  the  rivrr.  It  is  stated  that  the  dams 
erected  across  the  river  have  produceil  this  change  in 
the  fisliery,  ami  facts  appear  to  (>uetHin  the  position. 
The  few  salmon  that  now  appear  in  the  Uroniocto,  the 
Nashwaak,  the  Muduxnakeag,  and  the  Mispcch,  as 
well  aa  in  Kmorson's  and  Gardner's  creeks,  in  Grtat 
Salmon  Hivor  and  Goose  Creek,  is  attributed  to  tlio 
same  cause.  In  two  or  three  of  the  streams  of  minor 
size,  where  no  obstructions  exist,  and  wlicre  tlie  water 
is  not  muddy,  the  pursuit  is  still  attended  with  some 
success  and  prolit. 

In  some  other  places,  the  fiBhery,  but  for  the  wanton 
and  lawless  destruction  of  the  fish,  without  reference 
to  its  condition  or  the  season  of  the  year,  might  bo  car- 
ried on  advantageously. 

To  tlie  people  of  the  city  of  St.  Johns  the  annual  catch 
of  aiilmon  is  a  source  of  ^ain.  The  fisheries  of  the  har- 
bor, by  a  provision  in  the  city  charter,  belong  to  the 
citizens,  or  "freemen."  The  fishing  grounds  or  sta- 
tions are  lotted  out,  and  sold  at  auction  every  year  for 
the  beneli t  of  those  wlio  are  entitled  to  them  under  the 
charter.  The  practical  lishermen  are  the  purchasers. 
The  lots  are  of  uneciual  value,  and  some  merely  nom- 
inal. The  numl)er  of  salmon  taken  at  St.  Johns  in  1860 
was  estimated  at  ii2,000,  wliieh  sold,  wliether  large  or 
small,  at  the  contract  price  of  one  dollar  each — except 
u  small  part  for  city  consumption — to  be  packed  in  icii 
and  sent  to  Itoston.  l)rift-nets  and  weirs  are  used  in 
the  lisheiy,  tliougli  the  former  are  prohibited  by  law. 
Hshermen  deprecate  the  use  of  torch  and  spear;  but 
both  arc  sometimes  seen  in  the  hands  of  lumberers  and 
j^enlleiiien  sporters.  Tlio  salmon  is  found  on  the  tit. 
JiiliiH,  two  hundred  miles  from  the  sea,  and  on  set'eral 
of  its  tributaries  nearer  to  tlio  ocean.  On  the  Nercpis, 
one  of  its  branches,  on  which  no  mill-dams  have  been 
erected,  there  is  a  lishery  of  note — fron\  1500  to  'MOO 
being  taken  annually. 

It  will  be  seen  that  tho  exportation  of  cured  salmon 
from  New  Ilrunswick  ceased  entirely  in  1818— the 
whole  catch,  not  required  for  consumption,  having 
been  packed  in  ice,  and  shipped  fresh. 

STATISTICS  l)F  TIIK  SALMON  FISIIKUY. 


F.xpoBTS  rnou  Naw  DitiniawioK. 


Venn. 

Pirkltd. 

Smoked. 

rmh. 
Nanilxr. 

Uarrala.   1      KlU. 

Numbar. 

1810 

8U2 

'wi 

295 

489 

1770 

1199 

(I9-2 

U52 

100 

8S 

30 

1843 

930 

1400 

1S04 

ls2B 

2879 

2155 

24T9 

2021 

1311 

2420 

2175 

2.;Tl 

2092 
1725 
2721 
2035 
2,)97 
2947 
2151 
1905 
52TH 
40.50 
1120 
8201 

B.;oo 

2270 
20,'>3 
1232 

855 
6119 
1201 
1529 

170 

2,'fl'ti8 
2,531 
fi,T96 
5,36) 
4,812 
4,8.17 
3,708 
4,590 
9,470 
O.lllH 
0,07J 

lO.'ioi 

1,0.59 

4,8M 

1,858 

900 

4:6 

80 

20 

2,243 

5,460 

32,(I0(')* 

iH'ii 

18  >7 

1828 

KiU 

1830 

1831 

1832 

IMS 

1834 

1835 

183C 

1S3T 

1838 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843           .    . 

1S44 

1H45 

1840 

184T 

\HH 

1850 

•  A  proportion  of  the  uiiiiiiiil  cptcli  lias  been  exported  fresh 
fur  some  yenru,  but  the  (|nantity  can  only  Ijo  conjectured, 

IlirOBTS  ANU   KXPOBTS,  NOVA  ScOTIA. 


Ye«r9. 

liniiorti. 

Eiportt.^         1 

nnrrulii. 

TlprcM. 

DnirelE, 

TIsrcei. 

17,85 

4-ir'ii 
4745 
3710 
3219 

•263 
82 

2S,'>0 
8053 
0118 
ffc;SO 
2011 
50u5 
0412' 

538 
49 

340 

l.siB 

1846 

1S47 

1S48 

1S49 

1S50 

KxrORTS    FKOJI 

CASAnA. 

Yam. 

I'ickle.l. 

Smoked. 
Number. 

Tlurcwi. 

narrt'lH. 

Kite, 

1783 

iioo 

348 

■.49 

208 

70 

193 
111 
120 
28 

4T 

304 
221 
2f>8 

1784 

17S0 

1SJ2 

183S 

1843 

1818 

KxrOETS    FEOM    X 

BWyonNJlI.AND. 

Vean. 

Plrkln.l.                         I 

Tiert-wl. 

Valii.. 

$4S,  (1,1(1' 

CO,;  51 

5S4(>0 
04,0liB 
01.510 
OS  3.  0 
Ol,(;,SO 
5>,7.5 
03.970 
4s,910 

1814 

20,10 
44(18 
2922 
3390 
StU-i 
4715 
405S 
87n:i 
3545 
4970 
3822 
5911 
19Bit 

183S 

1S39 

1840 

IHtl 

1842 

1843 

1,S44 

184ri 

n47 

1S48 

1849 

1860" 

•  From  Ht  J 

ilins  nlone. 

i:xi'0ET8  FBOM    LauBAUOB. 

Year. 
1S31   ... 

. Pii-kle.l  , 

Tierres.          Vit(u«. 

2430  ...  $u5,o;)a 

Capb  Ubbton,  PBODior. 

Vaan. 

1847.... 

Barrvta 
ij';5 

1&48  . , . . 

2.5 

I'runi  Halifax  nlone. 
— Sahlsks'  Aviericati  Fkherits. 

Salonica,  a  large  city  and  sen-port  of  European 
Turkey,  at  tho  northeast  extremity  of  tlio  gulf  of  tho 
same  name.  Int.  40°  !)8'  47"  N.,  long.  '22°  57'  13"  E. 
Population  estimated  at  GO, 000  to  <.^,u:  0. 

This  city,  originally  called  Therma,  and  afterward 
Tliessalonica,  is  celelirated  both  in  sacred  and  profane 
bistor}'.  1 1  was  visited  by  St.  I'aul,  who  has  addressied 
1 1\  0  of  his  epistles  to  the  Thcssaloiiiaiis.  In  tbe  days 
of  its  pro,sperily  it  liiid  an  amphitheatre,  an  extensive 
hippodrome,  numerous  temples  and  triumphal  arches, 
tho  ruins  of  which  suflieienlly  attest  its  ancient  splen- 
dor.— Ci.AiiKH's  Travels,  vii.  441-178,  8vo  ed. 

Itcing  the  principal  emporium  of  Macedonia,  Salon- 
ica has  always  had  a  considerable  trade;  and  to  this 
clrcumstuncc  may  be  ascribed  its  continued  and  cmn- 
paratively  prosperous  existence,  notwithstanding  the 
many  vicissitudes  it  has  undergone. 

There  is  no  port  at  Salonica,  but  there  is  excellent 
anchorage  in  the  roads  opposite  to  the  town.  The  ac- 
cess to  tliein  is  by  no  means  difficult,  and  pilots  are 
.seldom  employed.  Vessels  anchor  very  near  the  walls 
of  the  town,  though  it  is  prudent  not  to  come  too  close 
in,  owing  to  the  nnnilxr  of  small  craft  at  anchor.  The 
(U^pth  of  water  a  culde's  length  from  the  shore  varies 
from  'A\  to  1,  and  at  two  cables'  length  from  7  to  8 
fathoms,  whence  to  Capo  Carubourum  it  varies  from 
12  to  17  fathoms.  There  is  very  little  rise.  Owing  to 
the  riveri)  which  empty  themselves  into  the  Gulf,  the 
currents  sotting  out  are  at  times  strong,  and  in  light 
winds  sufficient  to  impede  the  way  of  tho  vessel.  Next 
to  Constantinople,  Salonica  is  tho  most  important  port 
of  Turkey  in  Europe.  In  1850  its  maritime  commerce 
renclied  upward  of  #!),.'(0t),000;  viz.,  about  $2,000,000 
for  import.s,  and  $1,600,000  for  exports. 

The  foreign  trade  of  tliis  port  is  cliiefly  engrossed  by 
the  llriti:.h  and  Erench  llagi  The  imports  consist 
ohielly  of  cheap  cottons  and  w  •.  cloths,  and  various 
other  manufactures.  Its  exp  )  aro  wheat,  barley, 
maize,  timlier,  wool,  sponge,  riw  silk,  wine,  sesamum 
seed,  tobacco,  and  staves,  Colonial  pmduce  and  man- 
ufactured goods  are  supplied  to  tiiis  port— the  former 
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from  spcond  snd  tliinl  hnnds — hy  KiiplntKl  mid  Austria. 
There  is  iiotliiii»;  to  prevent  llio  I'liitrd  Sta  cs  from 
participiitiii^  in  tlio  trndo  in  tliia  specitis  of  iiiurclian- 
di^c.  Neither  Austria  ;ior  Kngland  could  roiupt'la  with 
tliis  country  in  snpplyinj;  the  vast  (inantitii";  of  coloniai 
produce,  and  the  clioap  white  and  printcil  cottons,  which 
arc  required  for  consumption  in  this  niarl»et.  In  addi- 
tion to  tho  supplies  needed  for  the  daily  wants  of  CO,0(H) 
to  75,000  inlialiitants,  iSalouicu  furnishes  largo  quan- 
tities of  colonial  and  manufactured  (;oods  for  the  yearly 
fairs  of  I'arlepI,  I.  'cca,  nud  Sores,  where  the  sales  are 
always  made  for  cash.  The  high  price  of  I'Vench  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths  will  always  preclude  tho  merchants 
of  Franco  from  successful  competition  in  this  hranch 
of  traile;  and  tho  heavy  expenses  attenilinf;  tho  circui- 
tous trade  through  .Marselllus,  Smyrna,  Constantinople, 
Trieste,  and  Venice,  would  necessarily  favor  direct  ex- 
portation from  the  United  Slates.  The  prices  a.,  Sa- 
louica  are  alw  ays  from  10  to  I^^rt  cent.  hi:;lier  than  at 
(.'onstantinople  or  Muiyrna. 

The  gross  returns  of  trade  at  the  [Kirt  of  .Salouica  for 
the  year  ending  Dcccmher  ill,  IfJl,  show  a  comddera- 
ble  increase  in  tho  import  trade,  viz. : 

ViUue  of  import*  In  18&4 $ll,"TO,83ft 

"  ••         'nl863 -J.SSi.IiS 

Incrcuo ifjri,«0 

Hut  the  retui2iR  ex  libit  a  still  more  conslderaljle  in 
crease  in  the  value  of  'ho  outward  trade,  viz. : 

V«luo  of  orports  lu  1  M $5,4!>2,!K0 

i»n<i a4TU,ai<) 


Incrcaw i|ii."li>.'J^> 

This  largo  increase,  Im,  h  in  t!io  inward  and  outward 
trade  with  the  port  of  Sah  uica,  may  \:c  igaided  as  an 
(tvideucc  of  the  improving  ilate  of  Ihe  cduntry. 

The  navigation  retunis  (or  the  same  ]M:riodscxhiliit 
the  following  resul' 
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Drlti«h  manufrct's  and  produce  tin|x>rtcd  dlrert. . 

"  "  "  ••         Indirect 

Total  ImportK  of  Ilritlsh  manufac's  and  products  ifl.lI'vfS 

Total  rii«irt«  to  (ireul  llriuhi 'i'.HtUt 

Balance,  In  1S.'4,  iu  favor  of  nritlsli  nianufao's.  ijil,0!»ti,yjB 

A  Uritish  authority,  referring  to  this  trade,  says : 
'  A  demand  for  Kritish  cotton  manufactures  of  all  de- 
scriptions daily  increases,  and  every  year  there  is  sumo 
new  outlet  of  sullicient  importance  for  the  estaMish- 
mer.t  of  agencies  in  the  interior  hy  tho  importers  at 
.Saloniia  ;  hence  the  prospwt  of  an  ini-rease  of  the  im- 
port trade  in  proportion  to  the  increasing  value  of  tin' 
export  tra<lc.  The  Austrian  and  .Saxon  manufacturers 
luive  again  turned  their  attention  to  this  part  of  i'urkey, 
and  arc  seniling  larger  parcels  u{  \<>vt  cution  gooils." 

The  aliovc  extract  is  worthy  the  nttenliun  of  those 
engaged  in  trade  wiiii  Turl>ish  ports. 

tlrjiorlt. — <twing  mainly  to  the  Hellenic  invasion, 
nonsideraiile  delay  was  oiiasioned  in  getting  in  the 
crops  in  Woi,  and,  consequently,  the  sufiply  of  grain 
at  t'aloniia  was  not  equal  to  tho  demand.  I.lttlu  was 
done  in  wools  and  cottons,  the  prices  having  averaged 
too  high  a  rate  for  European  markets.  The  trade  in 
silk  was  considerahle;  hut,  owing  to  the  ri«c  in  tho 
price  for  labor  ami  lire-wood,  several  of  tho  silk  factors 
preferred  sending  the  silk-jiods  to  I'rance  and  to  the 
Italian  ports,  to  drawin);  the  raw  ailk  at  Salonica. — 
/'.  .">'.  I'.im.  It'latUmi.  " 

Salt  ((Jcr.  Salz;  I)u.  Zout;  Fr.  ,SV/;  It.  f!ule ;  Sp. 
Snl;  UusB.  ,Siil;  ].at.  .sVi/,  Arab.  Mtlh  i  Chin.  Yen; 
Hind.  Stmmuek ;  I'cr.  Au«),  the  cklorid  of  toiliui.  of 
nioilcrn  chemists,  bos  Icen  known  and  in  common  use 
.IS  a  suasoner  and  preserver  of  food  from  tho  earliest 
ages.  Immense  masses  of  it  arc  found  In  this  audi 
Miany  other  countriet,  which  rei|uiru  only  to  Ins  dug ! 


out  alid  reduced  to  powder  In  that  slate  it  is  called 
rock-salt.  The  water  of  the  oc  an  also  contains  a  great 
deal  of  salt ;  to  which,  indeed,  it  owes  its  taste,  anil  tho 
power  which  it  possesses  of  rei  isting  freezing  till  cooled 
down  to  'J8^'-5.  When  this  vater  is  snftlciontly  evap- 
orated, tho  silt  iirecipitates  in  crystols.  This  is  the 
common  process  by  which  it  is  obtalnetl  in  many  coun- 
tries. There  are  various  processes  liy  wliic'.  it  mav 
be  ohlainod  quite  pure.  Common  salt  usually  crystai- 
lizes  in  cnlx'S.  Its  taste  is  universally  known,  and  Is 
whot  is  strictly  denoi.ilnated  tall.  Its  specific  gravilv 
is  2"lio.  It  is  solubia  in  H-H'2  limes  its  weight  of  culil 
water,  nnd  in  2'7ti  times  its  weight  of  boiling  wuler.— 
Tiiom.shn'h  Chemistry. 

Ilesidos  its  vast  utility  in  seasoning  food,  and  pre- 
scr  'lug  meat  lioth  for  domestic  consumption  and  dur- 
ing the  longest  voyages,  and  in  furnishing  murialic 
acid  a!>d  soda,  salt  forms  u  glaze  for  coarse  jiotterv,  l,v 
being  throw  i  into  the  oven  where  it  is  baked;  it  iui- 
proves  the  wi''.ene83  and  i  loarness  of  glass;  it  gives 
hardness  to  8oo,i;  in  melting  metals  it  prejierves  their 
surface  fri."i  culiination,  by  defending  them  from  the 
air,  and  is  employed  with  advantage  in  some  assnvs  • 
it  is  used  as  a  mordant,  and  for  improving  certain  col- 
ors; and  enters  more  or  less  into  many  other  jirocessej 
of  the  arts.  Many  contradictory  statements  have  luiii 
made  as  to  the  use  of  salt  as  a  manure.  I'rol  alilv  it 
may  lio  advantageous  in  some  situations,  and  nut  in 
others. 

.S'«/t  Afines,  Sprinrjf,  etc. — The  prtnci]>al  salt-ininos 
are  at  Wielitska  in  I'oland,  (.'atalonia  in  .Spain,  Alte- 
montn  in  Calabria,  l.oow  ur  in  Ilmignry,  in  many  places 
in  Aula  and  Africa,  and  in  ChoHhire  in  I'.nglauit.  The 
mines  at  Wielitska  are  upon  a  very  large  scale;  \:\i\ 
the  statements  that  have  frei|Uonlly  been  published, 
of  their  contjiining  vilbigos  i.diabited  by  colonies  of 
niineri"  who  never  saw  the  light,  are  altogether  with- 
out foundation.  These  mines  have  been  wronL,'lit  for 
more  than  tioo  years. — Coxk's  Tninlsin  tit''  .Xurihcf 
Fwtijii',  M)t.  i.  1 1'.i,  ><v<i  ed. 

The  sall-mine.s  in  the  neighborhood  of  Korlhwicli,  in 
Cheshire,  Kngland,  are  very  extensive.  Thiy  Imvc 
been  wrought  since  lilTO;  and  the  quantity  of  salt  oli- 
ta'  •  <l  from  thcin  is  greater,  probably,  than  is  obtaincil 
from  any  other  salt-minis  in  the  world.  In  its  solli 
form,  wlien  iliu  f'om  the  mine,  (  heshire  fait  is  nol 
BUllicicntly  jiure  for  use.  To  imrify  it,  it  is  dis.solve.l 
in  sea-wuler,  from  which  it  is  afterward  sepuiutcil  l)V 
evaporation  nnd  crystallization.  '1  he  groalir  part  of 
tliis  salt  is  cxporleil.  Salt  spring.s  are  mot  with  in 
several  cimntrios.  Tho.se  in  Chi'shirc  and  Worcestor 
siiire  furnish  a  large  proportion  of  the  salt  made  use  of 
in  (ireat  llrilain.  The  brine,  being  pumped  up  from 
very  ilcep  wells,  is  evaporated  in  w rough t-iroii  pall^ 
from  I'll  to  ;I0  felt  square  ami  10  or  IJ  incliis  (loe|i, 
placed  ovi'r  a  furnace.  Most  of  the  salt  iiscil  iu  Siol- 
land,  previous  to  tin;  repeal  of  thi'  duty,  was  olilaintil 
by  the  evaporation  of  sea-water  nearly  in  the  wav  now 
mentioned  :  but  most  part  of  the  .Scotch  salt-works  have 
since  U'cn  relin<|uishcd. 

In  warm  countries,  salt  '•  olit.^inod  by  the  evapora- 
tion of  soa-walor  by  the  heat  of  liic  sun;  and  the  crvs- 
tals  of  salt  made  in  this  v.py  aic  looro  porforl  anJ 
purer,  from  tue  greater  sljwm.ss  of  tho  pnxess.  I'rcmli 
salt  Is  manufactured  in  this  mode,  and  it  has  uln.iys 
been  in  consideralde  drmand. 

Jhitien  vn  tiiilt. — In  ancient  nome,  suit  wnssuljectcil 
to  u  duty  {teiliyiil  anliuarmn;  tie  lltiiM.XM,  1  iisstrtnlii 
lie  Wclii/nlitiut  /'iij).  lli.tn.  c.  li);  and  it  has  (icon  heavi- 
ly taxed  in  most  modern  slates.  The  gulclU,  or  code 
of  salt  laws,  fonnerly  established  In  I'rai:ce,  was  uiost 
oppressive.  From  -ilMK)  to  OtKiO  persons  are  culculnlnl 
to  have  been  sent  annually  to  prietm  and  the  galleys  for 
oO'euses connected  with  the.-o  laws,  thesoverity  of  whicli 
hoil  no  inconsiderable  share  in  bringing  olsiut  the  llevo- 
lulion. — Vol  Nil's  I'rarilt  in  t'ninee,  vol.  i.  p.  fiDH.  Fii 
Kngland  duties  upon  aall  were  imposed  in  the  reign  uf 
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Williiim  III.  Ill  1T'.I8  llioy  amounted  to  bt.  a  busliel ; 
but  wuro  8ub9c()ucntly  iucrcased  to  lUK.  a  bushel,  or 
about  tMrly  liinei  the  coat  of  tlie  snlt!  So  exorbitant 
ii  duty  was  |)roductivc  of  the  worst  eftbots ;  and  occa- 
si'incd,  by  its  magnitude,  and  tlic  regulations  for  ullow- 
iii)^  salt  iluty  free  to  tliu  fialieries  a  vast  deal  of  smug- 
);lini;.  Tliu  opinion  of  the  public  and  of  the  House  of 
(;uiuiuons  liaviii;;  been  strongly  pronounced  against 
the  tax,  it  was  linally  repealed  in  1H23. 

Tlie  duty  on  salt  imported  into  the  United  States  is 
15  per  cent,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1857. 

i'niledSliites. — The  following  compreheusivo  account 
of  the  manufacture  and  consumption  of  salt  in  this 
country  was  written  in  answer  to  a  request  for  the  sta- 
tisticul  information  it  contains,  for  the  use  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  liritish  Parliiiment.  Its  author  is  a  )>romi- 
neiit  salt  merchant  of  New  York,  and  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  subject : 

New  York,  April  28,  ISOT. 

Dkah  Sir, — 1  have  received  your  letter  of  the  20th 
iiislmit,  in  which  you  solirit  information  respecting  the 
iniinufactnie  of  suit,  the  quantity  made  in  the  United 
States  nt  each  of  the  works,  the  rate  of  freight  to  the 
principal  ports,  the  toll  paid  on  domestic  and  also  on 
foreign  salt  on  our  State  canals,  etc. 

The  interest  I  feel  in  the  salt  trade  of  this  country 
prompts  me  to  take  some  pains  to  give  you  the  required 
information.  Yet  the  short  time  1  have  had  since  the 
receipt  of  your  letter  precludes  me  from  answering  your 
several  inquiries  witli  perfect  satisfaction  to  myself  in 
regard  to  their  accuracy. 

I  will,  however,  venture  to  give  you  the  following 
statistics,  whiih,  from  the  best  iiiforiuation  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  I  believe  to  lie  mainly  correct: 

KSTIMATED   IjUANTlTy   OK    SaI.T   MANUFArTlREI)  IN  TUK 
L'NITKII   .'^TATEa   I'EU  AWNUM. 

Ill  the  State  of  MHSsnriuisettn  (mostly  In  vats  Imilt 
iiloiiB  tliu  Hftt-slioii') ■10,00 ) 

III  till!  State  of  New  York  (Uiioiiihigu  (.oiiiity), 
about 0,000,000 

In  till'  State  of  Pennsylvania  (AUeglmny  and  Kis- 
kiininetas  Kivcrs) 000.000 

III  the  State  of  Virginia  (Kauaivha  and  Kings 


rious  uses)  is  about  sixty  pounds  to  each  inhabitant. 
The  consumption  in  France  is  estimated  at  21  i  pounds ; 
in  Great  Uritain  at  25  pounds  for  each  inhabitant.  The 
cost  of  manufacturing  salt  by  boiling  in  Onondaga,  as 
per  estimate,  during  five  consecutive  years,  averages 
aboutlll  per  barrel  of  280  pounds.  The  freight  charged 
on  our  canals  on  domestic  salt,  in  barrels  of  280  pounds 
each,  from  Onondaga  to  Itiill'nlo,  l'.)8  miles,  is  aliout  15 
cents  per  barrel  over  the  toll  paid  to  the  Stuce,  which 
is  one  mill  on  1000  pounds  per  mile  in  tlie  canals.  To 
Oswego,  85  miles,  tho  freight  is  about  six  cents  per 
barrel  over  the  toll. 

The  freight  on  foreign  and  domestic  salt  from  Alb»- 
nj'  to  Buffalo,  Si'A  miles,  is  about  %'.i  per  ton  (of  200*) 
pounds)  over  the  toll.  Freight  from  Albany  to  Oswe- 
go, about  209  miles,  is  $2  per  ton  over  toll.  The  freight 
from  New  Y'ork  city  to  Oswego  and  Itutfalo  na  Alba- 
ny is  precisely  the  same  as  though  shipped  at  Albany, 
although  1 18  miles  farther. 

The  toll  on  foreign  snlt  on  our  State  canals  is  five 
mills  on  1000  pounds  per  mile.  The  frciglit  on  a  bar- 
rel of  salt  from  Oswego  to  the  iirincipal  ports  on  l.ako 
Krio  (average  distance  about  'l.'iO  uiile.s)  is  12  cents  per 
barrel.  The  freight  to  the  principal  ports  on  Lake 
Michigan,  distance  about  1000  miles,  is  25  cents  per 
barrel.  The  freight  from  porta  on  Lake  ICrie  (say 
Cleveland  and  Toleilo)  to  ibe  Ohio  Kiver  and  Cincin- 
nati is  .'iO  cents  per  barrel.  The  freight  from  Chicago 
to  tho  Mississippi  Kiver  and  St.  Louis  is  50  cents  per 
barrel.  The  luiniiuum  price  of  salt  ot  the  Onondngu 
works  in  1810,  '.'lO,  and  '51  was  from  70  to  00  cents 
per  barrel;  in  1852,  $1  per  barrel;  in  1853,  §1  12;  in 
1854,  $1  25 ;  in  1855,  $1  aO ;  am',  in  1856,  $1  40  per  bar- 
rel. The  solar  salt  costs  about  the  same  price  to  man- 
ufacturers as  boiled  salt.  The  solar  salt  weighs  about 
70  pounds  to  the  '  ;  (measure).     The  boiled  salt 

weighs  about  5li  ,      o  the  bushel,  varying,  how- 

ever, according  to     '  'in  of  the  kettles,  to  a  weight 

considerably  above  .,  .a  .iso  considerably  below  this 
standard.  The  duty  paid  to  the  .State  of  New  York  on 
salt  manufactured  at  Onondaga  i.s  always  reckoned  on 
50  pounds  (tlio  statute  bushel),  and  covers  the  ex|iunso 


Works)........ ■••.;■ '*'?Bo'oon!  '"'-'"'■™''  ''.'*'  '''"  S'"'"  '"''  pumping  up  the  water  and 


In  tlie  State  of  Kentucky  ((>oo.w  Creek). . . 

In  tho  State  of  Ohio  (Muskingum,  Hooking  Itlver)  E00,000 

In  tho  State  of  Ohio  (I'omeruy  and  West  t'oluiii- 

bia) 1,000,000 

In  tho  State  of  Illinois 60.000 

In  tho  State  of  Michigan 10,000 

In  tho  Sute  of  Texas 2i),(iOO 

In  the  Stale  of  Florida IIH),000 


delivering  it  to  the  jiremLsi's  of  the  iiiunufactnrers. 

A  salt  block  at  Onondaga,  of  the  largest  size,  is 
made  of  lirick  about  12  to  15  feet  wide,  four  to  five  feet 
high,  and  forming  two  parallel  arches,  extending  the 
whole  length  6(  the  block.  Over  nn<l  within  the  top 
of  these  arches  are  i)laccd  common  cast-iron  kettles, 
holding  about  50  to  70  gallons  of  brine,  placed  close  to- 
gether in  two  rows  the  whole  length  of  the  arches.  A 
lire  Luilt  in  the  mouth  of  the  arches  passes  under  each 


Total li!,3Tii,(K)0 

There  arc  salt  lakes  in  the  United  States  territories 
— one  in  the  southwesterly  part  of  Texas  and  one  or 

more  in  Utoh — where  .salt  of  good  <|ualily  is  found  in  kettle  into  a  chimney,  built  generally  50  to  150  feet 
great  abundance.  Nearly  all  of  tlie  salt  manufacturod  j  high,  averaging  from  50  to  70  kettles  in  each  block, 
in  the  United  Statojis  made  by  lioiling,  excepting  what  j  A  single  block  with  one  row  of  kettles  is  about  half  of 
is  made  in  Massachusetts,  Florida,  and  the  Solar  Works  !  this  width.  The  quantity  of  salt  made  in  one  of  these 
at  Onondaga.    The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  at  the    double  blocks  in  the  yiiar  (say  eight  months)  averages 


Solar  Works  of  Ouondaga  in  1850  was  70;t,:Wl  liushels. 
The  amount  of  salt  manufactured  in  kettles  in  Onon- 
daga in  I85ii  was  5,25'*, 410  bushels.  When  the  works 
(at  Onondaga)  aro  generally  running,  they  reijuire 
l!,(WO,000  gallons  of  brine  daily,  and  the  supply  is  not 


20,000  to  25,000  bushels  of  SO  piinnds.  The  cost  of  a 
luishel  of  salt  produced  at  Kanawha  is  about  17  J  cents. 
Tho  price  of  freight  on  a  sack  o"  Liverpool  salt  from 
New  Orleans  to  Louisville  nver.igc8  about  35  cents 
per  sack.     A  good  pot  tlon  of  the  coarse,  liard  salt  im- 


less  tliaii  2,000,000  gallons  per  day  for  six  months,  ported  into  tho  United  States  from  the  most  southerly 
Tlie  annual  report  of  V.  W.  Smith,  Ksq.,  the  State  Su-  islands  of  the  West  India  group  is  kiln-dried,  cleansed, 
perintendent  of  the  Onondaga  salt  springs,  which  I  !  ground  very  line,  and  put  in  small  packages  for  cull- 
herewith  hand  you,  furnishes  valuable  information  in  I  nary  or  dairy  use.  Tho  amount  of  coarse  and  fine  salt 
regard  to  the  manufacture  of  salt,  the  saline  deposits  '  imported  into  the  United  Stati-^s  from  foreign  countries 
tt  illiiii  our  State,  and  such  other  general  information  ;  for  the  year  ending  .Juno  30, 185(5,  was  15,4\.!5,8(i4  bush- 
pertaluing  to  this  necessary  arti^lo  of  animal  subsist- '  els.  The  amount  of  domestic  snlt  exported  during  the 
ence,  as  to  render  it  one  of  tho  most  accurate  and  in-  year  ending  June  30,  185i'i,  was  098,468  bushels.  Tho 
teresting  public  documents  published  in  our  country,      amount  of  foreign  salt  exported  (luting  the  year  ending 

The  wells  in  tho  Virginia  salt  springs  are  about  yOO  [  June  30,  1850,  was  120,427  bushels, 
feet  deep.     The  wells  at  Poineroy  ami  West  Columliin  I  Yours,  truly,  Sa-miiei,  IIotai.ino. 

are  from  1000  to  1200  feet  deep.  The  estimated  quan-  Patents  were  is.sued  by  tho  United  States  Patent  Office 
tity  c/  foreign  salt  consumed  in  the  Uniteil  States  and  in  1856 — 1.  For  improvement  in  apparatus  for  evapora. 
territories  is  about  13,500,000  bushels  per  annum.  The  '  ting  salt.  2.  Improvement  in  apparatus  for  solar  salt 
ainoi^nt  of  salt  consumed  in  the  United  States  (for  va- !  ovaiioration.     U.  Improvement  in  salt  evaporators. 
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STATIBTUa  or   TIPK    i^Al.T    MAMVrAOTVBKI   IN   Till!    I'NITID    STATU  FO  TUI  YkaB   KNIMNO  JCKK  1,  18S0, 


<;onn(^clli-Mi, . . . 

Klorid* 

lllinoU .     

Koiitiit'.k\ 

M»lnn.  ' 

MasMrhnsettn. . 

New  V..-k 

Ohlu 

I'enniiylranU  . . 

Texan 

Vlrginl* 

ToUI 


I 


1 
1 
1 

la 

3 
9 

m 

47 

O 

41) 


OpIUl. 

~~?4,000 

IV.Oflo 

t,fi(IU 

I'il.iU) 

3.11)0 

4i>.4»0 

RIO.'.'.V* 

188  :&o 

ia«.;tiM 

.■1-I7tl 
J^Sflli.900 
$i,(V»<).WiBr 


MMtiutl 


$4,(XlO 

V,6(io 

I'.OM 

7.225 

«l>,(>0(> 

(«l.9aB 

116.633 

r>7,l8» 

1,780 

23».<H3 

$t  .081. 425 
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8 

163 

4 

28 

8:8 

147 

219 

m 

1280 


2690 


1 
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Avarair*  vvKrty  Wanaa 
liaiii. 

Ha'u         .   KainaWT 


$86<l 

1,410 

720 

16.846 

1,0S(I 

N,08S 

2»l),8I« 

42,086 

66,020 

2,280 

817,130 


9144 
288 

482 


776* 


♦744.482     I  imi7U2 


Annual 

Pnalatt  la 

Valaa. 

Hiulith. 

40,0U0 

$6,iti)6 

4,1100 

20.000 

6.00(1 

246,  DUU 

^7.H2B 

>  •  •  • 

9.7<MI 

M.SN) 

4.600.000 

»9S,.'1I.-, 

660.860 

ItW2ll!l 

9111. lOO 

20(1. 7W 

8,1)0(1 

6.UIHI 

S.47ft,NlH) 

700,4*0 

9,7(a.s4i) 

"$3;5i2.:.i5" 

ExroKit  or  DOHtvna  Salt  »»oii  mt  Vmrtn  Htatm. 

T. 

Y«w  andla(  iuna  M, 

IWl                          1                          lU 

4. 

■  Vain.. 

lUI.                     '* 

BajMla. 

VnhM.        1        BaaliaU. 

Bwlitb. 

Vaint 

( 'aiiaUa 

NI8.2ti6 

7,6;  a 

$116,666           Hinjm 
4.068              17,620 

$162,871 
0,165 

529,(KI8 
7,070 

bS«,OTa 

$I62.,M6 

Otlior  iiUce* '. 

8,B«3 

ToUl 

M&,8.>7 

$119,729     1       648,180 

$IB!),OtW 

_$1B6,07li   "j 

IVrOBTB  or  SA1.T  INTO  TUB  I'NITBD  HtATBB   IN  TIIK   VKARB  1^63,  1864,  186& 

Y»ar  •iidiny  Jum  W, 


Kll^llaiiil 

Ilritlsh  Wrxt  Imllea. 

( >tbur  place* 

Total 


H 


Baakfla 

■6.0i»,204~ 
1  ::i4.8fi4 

718.913^ 
It.OMi.liNl 


_^alu..  _ 

$;7S,t;2 

I7'V7n6 
10  <.-\H 


«l,(iriO,4it2 


Baahila. 

7.iiKO,li7U 

1.2i4.281 

ToTiiw.m 


_ValM.]_ 

$l,ii(N>,r92 
V07.345 
103,398 
$1,810,935' 


Baikala. 
8,«S4,2lft 
1,187,-V.'. 
2.^54  240 
12.926,284 


ValM. 

*L2(ir).2iw'~ 

2T4,:!S0 
2:10..12C, 

".ti.7is^(r 


Kxpoktb  or   Pai.t  or  Pomkstio  r«('«riTiox  rrtow  iiii 
I  !(it«i>  States  nm  Tiir.  Vkab  imumi  Jt'Ni  :ii),  l'^67. 


WbiUi«r«ii>ori»>l. 

^  BiuliiU. 

Vaiua. 

Aiiltttic  UuuIa             

UI2 

1.3i>4 

609,6 '4 

U.IM 

410 

12,iK)0 

7 

80,iiriO 

ll'6 
6,1100 

r>.«r6 

Jill 

il62 

171  0<i« 

2,241) 

2l.'i 

4,960 

4 

8,601 

{•O 

1.6US 

1,3.-3 

'  Danlah  Woat  Iiidlca    

'  Canada 

,  other  llritiiih  N.  American  Pout  . 
■  llrillali  NVoat  Inaiea 

'  Ilrlllsh  AiiHlriilla 

'  Krrtirh  (tulatta 

( ;uba 

'  Clilll 

Sandwirli  lalaiida 

'              ToUI 

676, 1.M 

.•fl;>0,fl'i9 

Imtobt . 


ir  Salt  imto  tiiii  Vxirun  Statm  fob  tub  Ybab 

KNKINU   JUNB  30,  1X^7, 


W  •L«iir«  Inipoflad 

Huihala. 

Vaiu.. 

lUiilKh  ^  em  liidlea 

2,624 
70 

174,802 

li,8!iO.S88 

74.9,V. 

1466.' 

IW1,-.'U8 

11,1104 

1,(^1.601 

1,04(1 

6,4W 

14  ISO 

131,914 

40.126 

1,001.714 

i*4,91i7 

1,3(W 

93.143 

I8.1W6 

,M()0 

18:(.6;.9 

T73,iX>2 

23M)0 

70.770 

6  637 

10,:iS6 

26.207 

17166.701" 

$664 

16 

31,71") 

l,n<H  Vi4 

7,74'( 

1.68(1 

80.909 

I.HdO 

163.9(19 

271 

1.(122 

2.75S 

10.(M 

2.!i(V8 

Tli.MI 

28,906 

•-'41 

14,017 

1.4  6 

1118 

17,(i70 

l.o«rt  1 
16,819  1 
1,2T9  I 
4.732 
1,671 

Dutch  Wcat  Indiei 

'  Kngland 

,  Malta 

'  Other  llritiah  N.  Amur.  Tusa. . . 
IJritlah  WVal  Iiidlea 

llrlMah  (iulalla 

Iraiice  on  tliu  Atlantic 

France  an  the  >lcdtterraucan. . 
FreiK'h  Wmt  Indica 

Spain  on  the  Mudilcrranesu. , . 
I'orto  KIco 

IHirtugal 

Aaorea 

Hanllnia 

Two8lclIIea 

Mi'tlco 

\'i'ncRuela 

Handw'eh  lalanda 

llilna 

ToUI 

$->.(a2  6'<a 

The  whole  Amount  of  nail  iri«p<-rtril  on  the  Ononda- 
ga lalt  ipriiiKs  (luring  the  vciir  lt(5(i  was  o.lNiM.HlO 
liuahclx.  Thia  i.i  alMUl  1 2l),o6o  Imahela  ahort  of  (he  iii- 
i>|!P>'liou  of  IW).'),  Imt  exii'tiln,  Iiowctit,  that  of  any  pre 
vioua  year,  hvinic  IiKl,(MH)  mora  Imahi-la  than  were  rc- 
turiieil  ill  ;k.'>4.  In  the  ordinary  cuur^i  of  cvi-nta,  con- 
kideriuK  Ihv  increate  of  |iopiihitluii  in  the  Wenieni  niark- 
I'U  ~ IT  UuuiitJa^^a  aalt,  «nd  the  addiliuiml  facilittei  of 


tranKportaticn  coti.stiintly  brought  into  we,  (ho  inspec- 
tion for  185(5,  aocon^iiiH  (o  the  olHcinI  Itepons.  oiinht 
It  havu  rom'hcd  6..'iOO,(IOll  lnLshclii.  Thii  two  pri|i(  i^)al 
cauKCH  producing  the  di-lioicnry  niny  lie  found  in  a  iiiuro 
.'<triii^reiit  Mtate  of  (hu  money  market  duritif;  the  wholu 
scas'Jii,  aiiil  ii;  the  riiliiin<-ein>Mit  of  the  price  of  s.ilt  at 
tliu  Tt'orlis — 111  4U  per  liarrcl  in  18u(i  a^^niii.st  ifil  ::o  In 
IK5,'i.  iho  amount  of  salt  actually  niiimifactiirt'il  in 
I8.'>ii,  and  either  aold  and  shipped  or  remaining:  in  orit;- 
■iiul  liand^,  U  consideralily  in  excess  of  (lie  iimniirui'. 
lure  of  any  former  year.  The  iiifipeclioti  indicates  vcrv 
accura(i!ly  tlu!  amoiMit  of  sales,  as  no  more  is  in>p('cicil 
during;  (he  mamifacturint;  season  than  what  i.s  reipuRij 
to  till  orders.  Tim  arrivals  of  Onondaf;a  sail  nt  Osnc- 
pi  ill  lK.)(i  wtm  :>,48;i,lW7  liushels,  n(;ni;>s(  :i.():i',>.,'i!t;l|ii 
IH.V) — an  increase  of  ll^.T.li  liushels.  The  arrivals 
at  Unlliilo  in  18.')(>  weru  1,()k|,"(>7  bushels,  anuin.it 
I,!I17,1),'!H  ill  18,"),'i — a  decrease  of  Wid.lTl  bushels.  The 
arrivals  ai  all  the  lake  ports  l-i  1  "5(1,  compared  wiili 
those  in  Ih,Vi.  show  n  decrease  ot" '211,778  bushels, 

Saltpetra.  or  Nitrate  of  Potash  (Ger.  Snltjie. 

ttr;  h'r.  .Sitrr,  Mal/irlre  ,    It.  A'lVn),  Salnilnt ;  Sp,  .V/Vr.i, 

Suliire ;    Hiiss.  Srnitrn;    l.at.  Xilnim ;   Arab.  I'hlxr; 

Hind.  •S'AoniA),  a  salt  well  known  in  commerce,  and  nf 

Kreat  im)>ortance.      It  may  be  nxarded  luith  us  a  niit- 

ural  i;n<l  an  artificial  prtsjuctinn ;  bein^  found  nn  the 

surface  of  the  soil  in  many  parts  of  India,  K^ypt.  Italv, 

etc. ;  hut  in  these  and  other  places  all  that  is  knoun  in 

coinmerco  is  obtained  by  nn  artilieial  pniress,  in  liy 

lixiviating  earth  that  has  been  formed  into  niVn  heiN. 

The  sal(|K'tro  oonsunieil  in  Knj^lund  is  brou^jht  fniin 

llon^al  in  an  impure  state,  but  crj-tallized.  in  liiit;s, 

;  each  cdntainini;  KM  lbs.     Salt|i«tt«  fnnns  the  piinci- 

l>al  iii^n*dient  in  the  manufacture  of  );iiii|iowili'r.  ami 

is  used  in  various  arts,      't  is  also  of  ({re.it  utility  in 

the  comineroe   of  India,  fnim   its  fund'*!  iiij;  a  lures 

amount  of  dead  weight  for  the  shipping  eiijja^jcd  in  It. 

I  .Saltiietro  possesses  considerable  antiseptic  |Miwer,  That 

I  whhh  is  of  the  liest  <|nallty  ond  well  rethied  is  li:  InnK, 

I  transparent  eri-sUils;  Its  taste  is  sharp,  bit(cri>li.  and 

M'iH)lin)(;  it  flames  much  when  throvn  U|Kin  iiuriiini; 

coals:  It  Is  very  brittle ;  specific  (gravity,  M'.'i^l.     U  " 

not  altered  iiy  exposiin-  to  the  air. 

i      Iteckmann  c<mtends,  in  a  long  and  elalmnite  dii.iert- 

I  aiion  [fhft.  o/Jrirrnt.),  that  the  ancients  were  uiuc- 

I  (|uaiiite<l  with  saltpetre,  an(f   that  their  iiilmm  was 

I  really  an  alkaline  natt.     liu>  as  salt|ietre  is  produced 
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niiturully  in  cnnsidcrali';  quantities  in  Kf^ypt,  it  it  dif- 1  oliligationn  to  OHHiat  AhlpR  in  dlstreAS ;  tliny  iirc,  ncver- 
lioult  ti)  Biippone  that  they  could  lio  entirely  i){norant  thrleHS,  to  receive  salvKKO  fur  tlieir  serv  cex,  »ulij'!t't  to 
(if  it,  tliou^U  it  would  appear  that  they  liad  cont'uiinded    the  conditions  exprcAsed  in  the  Britili."  ntatutes.     Tho 


it  with  utiier  things.  It  has  lieen  known  in  the  Kast 
from  a  very  eiiiiy  period.  Beolci  unti  concurs  in  opin- 
ion with  tlioHi9  who  ))elieve  tlial.  );un|K)wder  was  in- 
vented in  India,  and  lir(iU)(ht  l>y  the  Saracens  from  Af- 
rica to  the  Kuropean.4,  wlio  improved  its  manufacture, 
ami  made  it  availal)Ie  for  warlike  purposes. 

Tlio  Mammoth  CJavo  in  Kentucky  was  used  as  a  place 
for  the  manufacture  of  saU|)ctro  duripgthn  warof  IMl'i. 
Tliu  soil  in  the  cave  is  tlioroughly  iin|)regnated  with 
»:ilt|>etre  ;  hut  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  trans- 
portation, the  manufacture  has  been  aliandoned. 

iNroiiTS  or  PAi.TrRTim  into  tiif  I'nitfii  Statks  fob  tub 

VKAR   KMIINd   .IlINK   30,   1867. 


WI)«Dc«  ltiii>ortt(L 


Kniflfind 

llrltlfh  I'jiit  tnillcti. . . . 
{irnura  mi  tlu  Atlantic 

jNi'w-  tfrunada 

Ilrii7.il 

|('iim 

I        'I'dtal 


VouniU. 
.';U4.ll4t 
2;i,U.H8,70S 
14!».480 

fli.'aos 
_i^.47.\n2n 

2ti;3T4;437 


Valuit. 

$4A,<M0 

1,003,207 

B,9i)2 

'  i'no 

31.425 
Til,lB«,4«» 


KBtlned,  or 
jmrlly  rertuffl. 


$100 


II-l. 


3110 


132(! 
427 


4«0» 


147 
26 


$302 

Of  this  amount  there  was  re-exported  the  following 
(Hmntity.  Tlitre  were  no  exports  of  ealt|)etre  of  do- 
mestic production. 


KOBIIUN    EXrOETH   op    fAI.TPKTRl!    FBOM   THR    t'NITKO   STATES 
Foil   TMR   YrAK   BNOINd    .lUNK   30,    1357. 

Whilher  eiport.il. 

I'rmI*. 

Refined. 

i'  >undi. 

Vnluo, 

■■ouiidi            V>ln<. 

lliimljurK 

I'.ncliind 

OtluT  plAcoa. . . 
Total 

,itSO,000 

3,703,000 

l>.M,00g 

B,7«9,008 

»«9,233 

29C,BS3 

4fl,«4S 

394.070      $27,028 

l,il31,B8S        99,275 

10n.«-i3          4.3112 

$412,769 

1,831,941    $131,705 

owners,  ai.so,  of  a  ship  which  has  sr.ved  anutliur  are, 
besides  being  remunerated  for  stores  or  other  mattsrg 
contributed,  or  injury  done  to  tlieir  ship,  entitled  to 
salvage  for  tlio  detention  of  thci'  shiji,  the  risk  of  va- 
cating their  insui  nee,  etc. — See  SiiU'i'iNo. 

The  nalvaf/f.  u  to  be  paid  liy  those  who  would  have 
iKirne  the  loss  hud  there  boon  no  asi.istanco,  in  the  pro- 
jjortiiiii  to  the  lionelit  they  have  received,  if  tlie  ship 
was  in  tho  course  of  canting  freight,  tho  freight  must 
contriliute.  The  wearing  apparel,  etc.,  of  the  master 
and  crew  ore  not  lialde  for  salvage. 

The  subject  of  salvage  was  largely  discussed  in  our 
courts  in  a.  case  of  recapture.  The  District  Court  of 
New  York  allowed  as  salvage  one  half  tlie  value  of  the 
ship.  Ihe  Circuit  ('ourt  reversed  the  decree,  and  de- 
nied all  salvage.  Tlio  Supremo  Court  of  tlie  United 
States  corrected  both  decrees,  and  allowed  one  sixth 
part  of  tlie  net  value,  after  deducting  tiio  charges. 
Tho  court  in  tliat  case  admitted  tlio  rule  to  lie.  that  a 
neutral  vessel,  capturc<l  by  a  l>elligercnt,  was  entitled 
to  be  discharged  without,  paying  salvage,  on  tlie  ground 
that  no  benelicial  service  was  thereby  rendered,  as  the 
neutral,  acting  propci  ly,  would  of  course  be  discharged 
by  the  courts  of  thi'  nvcrcign  of  tho  caiitor;  ond  they 
admitted  likcwi.se  'Mo  exception  to  the  rule  when  bel- 
ligerent cajitors  anfi  courts  were  notorious  for  their  un- 
princi|ilcd  rapacity.  This  rule  and  tho  exception  have 
lieen  frequently  declared  in  the  Knglish  admiralty. 
Tho  rule  of  Itriti.sh  jurisprudence  in  respect  to  recu])- 
tured  property  of  liritisli  suiyects  to  allies,  until  it  a|)- 
pears  tiiat  they  act  U|M)n  a  less  liberal  princiiile,  and 
then  the  allies  arc  treated  according  to  tlieir  own  meas- 
ure of  justice,  'j  he  same  rule  has  been  n(1(i|>tcd  by 
Salvage,  as  the  term  is  now  understood,  is  an  al-  '  statute  in  this  country,  and  is  founded  on  tho  iinniov- 
lowance  or  compensation  made  to  those  by  wlio.>.o  ex- '  able  basis  of  reciprocal  justice.  Though  tlie  contract 
crtions  ships  or  goods  have  been  saved  from  the  dan-  of  seamen  lie  not  dissolved  by  sliipwrcck,  and  it  bo 
^gers  of  the  seas,  lire,  pirates,  or  enemies.  j  their  duty  to  remain  and  labor  to  preserve  the  wn-ck 

The  propriety  and  justice  of  making  such  an  allow- '  and  fragments  of  tlie  ship  and  cargo,  yet  they  maj'  bo 
anie  iimst  bo  obvious  to  every  one.  It  was  allowed  entitled  to  rcconi|)ense,  by  way  of  salvage,  for  their  jic- 
by  the  l.iws  of  lihiMles,  Oleron,  and  Wi.^by ;  and  in  this  ciiiiur  services.  Tho  wages  recovered  in  tlio  case  of 
respect  t!\ey  have  been  followed  by  all  modem  mari-  sliipwreck  are  in  tho  nature  of  salvage,  and  form  alien 
time  states.  At  common  law,  tho  party  who  has  saved  on  the  property  saved.  The  character  of  seamen  cre- 
the  goods  of  another  from  loss  or  any  imminent  peril  atcs  no  incapacity  to  assume  that  of  salvors  ;  and  wero 
has  a  lien  upon  them,  and  may  retain  them  in  his  po.s-  it  otherwise,  it  would  be  mischievous  to  the  interests  of 
session  till  payment  of  a  reasonable  salvage.  I  commerce,  inconsistent  with  natural  equity,  and  would 

Salrage  Ufmu  Ijosses  by  Perils  of  thr  A'ra.— In  fix- i  be  tem|)ting  tho  unfortunate  mariner  to  obtain  by  plun- 
ing  tho  rate  of  salvage,  regard  is  usually  had,  not  only  der  and  cmlicz/.lemeut,  in  a  common  calamity,  wliat  ho 
to  the  labor  and  peril  Incurred  bj-  the  salvors,  but  also  ought  to  possess  u]ion  principles  of  justice.  Tho  al- 
to the  situation  in  which  they  may  ha|ipen  to  stand  in  lowance  of  salvage  in  such  cases  is  and  ought  to  be 
respect  of  the  pro|)erty  saved,  to  the  primiptitiule  and  lil/t  'ul ;  not  less,  in  any  case,  than  the  wages  would 
alacrity  manifested  by  them,  and  to  the  value  "f  the  have  amounted  to  ;  and  even  an  additional  recompense 
ship  and  cargo,  as  well  as  tho  degree  of  danger  .'roin  should  be  made  in  cases  of  extraordinary  danger  and 
wliicli  they  wero  rescued.  Sometimes  as  largo  a  jiro-  distinguislied  gallantry,  when  t!io  service  was  much 
portion  as  a  half  at  tho  projierty  saved  has  been  allow-  |  enhanced  by  the  preservation  of  life,  and  tho  great 
ed  as  salvage  ;  and  in  others  not  more  than  a  tenth.       i  value  of  the  jiroperty  at  stake. — Kej.t's  CommentO' 

Parties  entitled  to  salmi/e  are  all  those  who  have  con-  ,  ries,  vol.  iii. — See  JNSiiiANri:. 
tribiited  to  tho  safety,  either  by  |>orsoiial  exertions  or  !  Sample,  »  small  quantity  of  a  commodity  cxhib- 
by  siimniarj'  sacrifice,  provided  it  did  not  fall  witliin  ited  at  iniblic  or  private  sales,  as  a  specimen.  Sugars, 
the  course  of  their  regular  duty  to  make  the  exertions  !  wool,  siiirits,  wine,  coftee,  and  indeed  most  species  of 
or  Biicrilico.  Thus  neither  tho  master  luir  seamen  of  merchandise,  are  sold  by  sample.  If  an  article  be  not, 
the  shiii  in  danger  have  any  title  to  it ;  nor  have  any  at  an  average,  equal  to  the  sample  by  whii:h  it  is  sold, 
passengers  for  any  ordinary  assistance  they  may  give ;  the  buyer  may  cancel  tho  contract,  and  return  the  ar- 
but  it  is  not  the  dutj-  of  |Mssengers  to  remain  on  lioard    tide  to  the  seller. 

in  time  of  danger,  nor  to  incur  any  responsibility  by  i  Sandal-iKrood,  tho  wood  of  a  tree  (Santaliim  al- 
umlertuking  the  management  of  the  ship;  and  il  by  Jum,  I.inn.')  having  somewhat  the  appearance  of  a  largo 
doing  the  one  or  the  other  they  contrlliute  to  the  safety  I  myrtle.  It  is  of  a  deep  yellow  color,  and  yicld.i  an 
of  the  ship,  they  may  I'O  entitled  to  salvage.  agreeable  perfume.     Tho  tree,  when  cut  down,  is  usu- 

If,  liefure  tho  service  is  rendered,  a  bargain  is  made  ally  aliout  nine  inches  in  diameter  at  the  root,  but 
for  tho  amount  to  bo  paid  for  the  assistance,  this  amount '  sometimes  considerably  more.  After  being  felled,  it 
settles  the  claim  for  salvage ;  so  if  two  ships  sail  as  '  is  barked,  cut  into  billets,  nn<l  buried  in  a  diy  place  for 
consorts,  as  is  customary  with  whaling  sliips,  on  the  about  a  couple  of  months,  during  which  time  the  white 
terms  of  rendering  each  other  mutual  assistance,  neither  ants  eat  off  the  outer  wood,  without  touching  the  heart, 
can  clain\  salvage  for  assistance  rendered  to  the  other.  ,  which  is  the  sandnl.  It  is  then  taken  up  and  sorted. 
All  the  ofHcers  and  crew  of  a  British  ship  ar«  mider  !  according  to  tho  size  of  the  billetti.     'liia  deeper  the 
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color,  ttnil  the  nearer  the  root,  the  hiKhnr  In  the  per-  ' 
funic.  Kcjeit  niirh  pieces  a.s  are  of  n  piiln  Cfilor,  ^ninll,  | 
drciircd.  or  hHve  white  wood  nlHitit  them;  and  take  \ 
eii|H'ciHl  cure  thnt  it  be  not  niixtil  with  wooil  reaem-  < 
blin)(  Hiiiidul,  Imt  without  Its  perfume.  —  Mli.iui|i;«'8 
Orient.  C'mtnfrcf. 

'Snml«l-w<MH!  is  extensively  employed  '■  Mie  Hin-  i 
doos  lie  a  [icrfuma  in  their  funeral  cerer  ■:  •  Uul  I 
the  Chinese  art)  it:*  priiii'i|ial  consumers.  nanu- 

fnt'tum  it  Into  funs,  and  small  arthles  of  f'lmiture,  and  i 
Uxt'  it,  when  ground  into  powder,  as  a  cosmetic.     I)ur-  | 
iiig  the  year  ending  the  itlst  of  December,  1848,  there 
were  ini)>orte  t  l>y  Hritish  vessels  into  Canton  20,7:12 
pii  ids  of  Hundal-wood,  >  aiued  at  i$-jn7,4()() ;  and  the  im- 
jiorts  ill  •ioiiifi  yours  are  more  than  twice  this  amount. 
Tlie  avcrii)(e  iiii|M>rtatioii  into  Calcutta  is  alxiut  200 
tons  a  year.     It  kmws  principally  in  Malabar,  in  the 
niuuiit:iir.oua  country  at  a  little  distai  «  from  the  low 
Wia-ioast ;  in  Timor ;  and  in  the  Fejee  Islands  in  the  | 
South  .Sea.     Calcutta  is  principally  supplied  from  Mai-  | 
ol.ar,  while  China  derives  the  larger  portion  of  her  sup-  ] 
plies  from  Timor  and  the  other  islands.      It  is  seldom 
trouKht  to  Kurope,  except  by  individuals  fortlicirown 
use,  or  as  presents  for  their  friends. — Hei.i.'h  h'xtemal 
C'liriim  iJ'JIitii/iil ;  Cii.iwifritii's  JnJiiin  Archijxlngo. 

Sandala,  a  si^des  of  slipjiers  worn  by  the  ancient 
Jews,  (iri'clis,  und  IComuni.  They  consisted  of  o  sole 
with  u  lioUiiw  p.irt  at  one  exircino,  to  embrace  the 
anklo  und  leave  tlie  up|)rr  part  of  the  fiHit  bare.  ( >ri)(- 
in.illy  saiiiljls  were  made  of  Icatlier;  but  they  nfter- 
uanl  iifcaiiio  iirtiiles  of  ({reat  luxury,  bcin)?  made  of 
golil,  wilver.  or  other  precious  stutf,  and  most  beauti- 
fully ornanientcd. 

SfUldarach,  a  resinous  substnnce,  commonly  met 
witli  in  li).it.e  jrranules  a  llttin  larjjcr  than  ;i  jiea,  of  a 
whitish  yelhiw  color,  brittle,  inllainniable,  of  a  resinous 
aiuell,  and  acrii),  aromatic  taste.  It  exudes,  it  is  said, 
in  tvann  climates,  fn^ii  cracks  and  incisions  in  the  com- 
ini'U  jonifier  bush.  It  is  used  as  n  varnit'h,  dissolved 
in  spirits  of  wine. — .\insi,ik's  Mut,  fn'lim. 

Sail  Doniillgo.  Tlie  »ld  Spanish  part  ofthe  Island 
of  San  Domingo,  or  the  Dominican  llcpubli.',  embraces 
the  territory  as  settleil  by  the  treaty  of  limits  iK'tween 
Spain  and  Trance  in  1777.  Accordinj{  to  those  limits, 
its  area  would  comprise  aliout  two-thirds  <if  the  whole 
island,  or  over  iN.tMH)  square  miles.  The  |)Opulati!>i! 
ofthe  republic  reaches  alsiut  l.;(;,5(M»  souli,  ciimiKised 
of  .Spaniards,  erodes,  and  blacks.  The  population, 
however,  is  stated  by  some  authorities  to  exceed 
260,000;  but  this  is  probably  too  larj;e.  The  natural 
priHluctions  of  the  repuldic  are  all  kinds  of  valuable 
wood,  cop|)er,  iron,  salt,  coal,  etc.  Its  Huil  is  very  fer- 
tile, but  its  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  at  certain  aea- 
BonM  exceedingly  fatal  to  foroi^-  ..'rs.  The  chief  staples 
ofthe  repoblic  nre  mahnt^nny,  li;;iiuin-vita>,  dye-woo<ls, 
tobacco,  honey,  and  hides.  The  imports  from  the 
I'nited  Stiitea  consist  of  assorted  cargoes.  Hour,  etc. ; 
but  most  usu.ally  our  vessels  enter  the  ports  ofthe  re- 
pulilic  i.i  ballast. 

The  tari  If  of  duties  is  based  upon  a  fixed  value  auslgn- 
cd  to  each  class  of  merchandise,  on  which  a  <luty  cf  25 
jier  cent,  is  levied.  The  gen  -ral  sco])«  of  these  duties 
mivy  lio  illustrated  by  selectiii)?  fmm  the  latest  tjtrilf 
the  nrtiilo  of  flour.  The  tariff  valuHtion  of  this  article 
is  i'b  per  barrel  of  frinii  17.5  to  2(K)  lbs.  ;  the  I'uty  "U 
which,  at  2.')  fier  cent.,  would  lie  §1  2.').  These  duties 
are  iierinanent  (so  long  as  the  tariff  continues  unal- 
tertd ),  and  are  in  no  nianne"  de|iendent  on  the  fluctu- 
.itioii  of  prices.  The  tonnage  duty  on  American  ves- 
sels is  ij-l  [KT  ton  in  p<irt,  and  .'lO  cents  ]s'r  ton  for  the 
coast,  beinj{  f)<l  per  I'ent.  more  than  Is  charged  on  the 
vessels  of  such  nations  as  have  recognized  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  republic,  or  have  entered  into  treaties 
with  its  goveniment.  The  effect  of  this,  as  well  as  of 
other  discriminations  against  the  American  tlag,  has 
been  to  give  to  the  flags  of  treaty  nations,  es|iecially  to 
that  ut  (treat  Dritain,  a  large  share  of  the  carrying 


trade  lietween  the  I'nited  States  and  the  Dominican 
Kepuldic.  In  IN.Vl  a  treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  uii 
navigation  was  agreed  U|Hin  and  executed  by  plenlpn. 
tentiaries  of  the  two  governments  duly  app<iiiitecl  for 
that  purpose ;  but,  objections  being  made  to  some  ef 
its  stipulations  by  the  Dominican  I.egislature,  it  was 
not  contlrmed.  An  amendment,  defining  the  rights  of 
Dominican  citizens  in  the  l/'nited  .States,  was  progsised, 
to  which  the  commissioner  of  the  I'nited  States  object- 
ed, anil  thus  the  matter  is  understiHid  to  stand  at  the 
present  time.  The  following  tabular  statements  exiiili. 
it  the  trade  and  navigation  ofthe  Dominican  Kepulilic 
during  a  (ierio<l  ef  four  years,  ending  with  Ihfii,  togeth- 
er with  an  analy.-is  ofthe  trade  and  navigation  of  each 
of  the  ports,  San  Domingo  anil  Porto  I'l.itu,  lir-  -  the 
year  last  dcsigiidted : 
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The  following  Is  a  summary  of  the  trade  lietween 
the  United  States  and  the  pirt  of  San  Domingo  during 
the  last  six  months  of  IH.'il,  vii. : 

Numlier  of  vessels  entered  and  elcnrcd  2«,  with  an 
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ttgHTfgBita  of  2520  tnnn  j  of  thAM,  four  entercrt  in  )>iil- 
IttHt,  iind  ten  with  asKortcil  curgoas.  Tlio  lioniflward 
car^^uearonsUtod  of  niuli<i)(an y,  li^num-vitic,  hidcn,  and 
honey,  und  amounted  in  value  to  ij'2ti,'.'70.  During  the 
8nme  jieriod  there  entered  iiix  veasula  under  llritiali  col- 
om,  roeaauring  In  iiU  f)18  tons :  one  Krcncli  veHael  of 
13t)tons;  one  Danish  of  V2i>  tons,  ami  one  Dominican 
of  lift  tons;  total  numlwr  of  forcl^jn  vchspIh  (oxcluKivd 
of  American)  nine,  with  an  n^^jrcf^ate  tonnaf^e  of  850 
tons.  During;  thu  llrst  six  montlis  of  IH&ii  tliere  en- 
tered and  cleared  -10  vessel.i  from  the  United  Htatea 
(under  the  American  Ha)f),  meaHurinf{  in  tlie  aj^grei^ato 
3;175  tons;  of  these,  ID  entercil  in  l>ulla»t,  and  7  with 
assorted  cart^oen,  including  onn  laden  in  |mrt  witli 
flour.  Value  of  cargoes,  inward,  $'27,050  ;  value  of 
cargoes,  homeward,  i'(4t,(iG-l.  Homeward  cargoes  con- 
sisted of  mahogany,  lignum-vito),  satin-wooil,  fustic, 
hides,  and  honey. 

'I'lie  commerce  of  San  Domingo  with  the  United 
States  for  the  year  1857  waa  aa  follows : 

i:x\iiin»  to  San  Douilngo $44,1)49 

liiiporln  from  Stu  DuniiiiKn iii9,8i4 

TiiunsKo  cleared  from  L'nlted  States— Amirlcaii  1921) 
"  "  Futflfc-u  .     AH 

Toui aaiis 

The  latest  revision  of  the  Dominican  tariff  ticars 
date  IHth  Juno,  1K53.  The  valuation  of  several  ar- 
ticles, including  domestic  cottons,  Imys' shoes,  etc.,  lias 
liecn  reduced  ;  while  In  a  few  others,  including  wom- 
en's shoos,  there  is  an  increase — on  tlio  latter  article 
from  §7  to  .f  H  per  dozen,  which  will  raise  tlio  duty  from 
$1  75  to  $2  ])er  dozen.  The  tinancial  and  iiolitical  dif- 
iicultics  now  experienced  in  tlio  Dimiiiiican  Repiib- 
lie  can  hardly  fail  to  be  felt  in  tlie  general  movenienti 
of  its  foreign  commerce. 

'J'lie  reader  is  referred  to  the  article  IIavti  for  the 
cimiparative  statement  of  the  commen'e  of  the  United 
States  with  tlie  island  of  San  Domingo — emlirucing  tlio 
empire  of  Ilayti  and  the  Dominican  Kepiildic — exhil>- 
iting  tlio  value  of  exports  to  and  imports  from  each 
country,  and  the  tonnage  of  American  and  foreign  ves- 
sels arriving  from  and  departing  to  each  country,  dur- 
ing tlie  years  designated. 

A  Dominican  vessel  arriving  in  the  United  States 
from  a  port  in  the  Dominican  Itcpuldic  is  lialdo  to  a 
tonnage  duty  of  $1  per  ton,  that  being  the  duty  im- 
posed on  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of  tho  United  States 
arriving  in  said  republic ;  liut  the  cargo  is  not  liable  to 
a  discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent.,  no  such  duty  be- 
ing levied  by  the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  cargoes 
of  United  States  vessels  arriving  in  tho  ports  of  that 
republic.  —  A'ee  IIayti.  For  Political  Kelutions  of 
England  with  San  Domingo,  »ee  Kkasrk'h  ^faf/.  xlii. 
l.'iS ;  same  article,  Lii-ing  Ai/t;  xxvii.  l'2(i ;  Kdinburgh 
lievkw,  xvii.  372. 

Saudwicb  lalauda.  A  group  of  eleven  islands 
in  tho  I'aciflc  Ocean.  They  were  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Cook  in  177H.  Blany  voyagers  report  th.it  the 
natural  cajiacity  of  the  natives  scema  in  no  respect  lie- 
low  the  common  standard  of  manliind.  It  was  in  one 
of  these  islands  that  this  illustrious  circumnavigator 
fell  a  victim  to  the  sudden  rcfentment  of  the  natives, 
Feb.  14, 1779.  Tamehamcha,  chief  of  Hawaii,  becomes 
king  of  the  group,  1800.  Kihoriho,  his  son,  succeeds 
him,  1811).  Idolatry  abolished,  1819.  Itiliorilio  anil 
his  queen  died  in  England,  1824.  Kanikeaouli,  20 
years  of  age,  king,  182'l.  Mission  established  bj-  the 
American  Hoard,  1820.  In  18;i2  there  were  900  schools 
and  50,000  pupils  in  tho  islands.  Treaty  with  tho 
French,  made  with  admiral  Dupetit-Tliouars,  18.17. 
Another,  enforcing  the  introduction  of  Catholic  mis- 
sionaries, etc.,  1839.  Tamehamcha  III.  becomes  king. 
Dr.  (1.  P.  Judd,  an  American,  prime  minister.  In  1831 
there  were  14  ships,  2030  tons,  belonging  to  the  isl- 
ands— which  are  important  to  the  United  States  as  a 
whaling  station. 

This  remote  but  interesting  group  is  situated  in  tho 


miilst  of  tho  Pacific  Ocean,  In  about  Iat.21°  N.,andlnng. 
157°  W.  It  comprises  eight  inhabited  and  four  unin- 
habited islands,  Owhyln-e,  where  (Captain  Cook  was 
killetl,  being  tho  most  considerable.  They  are  of  vol- 
canic formation,  and  mountainous,  soin-  of  the  peaks 
rising  in  Owhyhee  to  between  13,000  and  14,000  feet 
in  height !  Tho  population  in  J847  Is  said  to  have 
amounted  to  above  112,000,  of  which  nearly  40,000  be- 
longed to  Owhyhee.  Hut  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the 
native  population  has  lieen  rapidly  decreasing  for  some 
years  past,  and  does  not  now  probably  exceed  a  third 
part  of  its  amount  at  tlio  epoch  of  their  discovery.  Tho 
islanders  are  honorably  distinguished  among  tho  Poly- 
nesian nations  by  the  advances  tlioV  hove  made  iu  civil- 
ization ;  and  particularly  by  their  progress  in  manu- 
factures, navigathin,  and  coiiimerco.  Christianity  was 
introduced  by  tho  American  missionaries  in  1820,  and 
is  now  the  religion  of  the  state ;  schools  have  b.  en 
established,  churches  have  been  built,  and  tho  forms  of 
religion  are  pretty  well  observed.  Kiiropcan  usages 
have  iMcome  fashionable  ;  and  the  costume  of  the  bet- 
ter classes,  women  as  well  as  men,  closely  resembles 
that  of  the  Americans. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population  of  the 
principal  islands,  according  to  the  census  of  December, 
18.')3 : 
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The  staple  exports  of  the  islanils  are  :  Sugar,  molas- 
ses, sirup,  cotTed,  goat-skins,  sweet  iiotatoes,  wool, 
hides,  salt,  tallow,  beef,  pulu.*  and  arrow-root.  Agri- 
culture has  made  but  little  progress,  and  will  never, 
probablj',  occupy  tho  natives  to  any  great  extent. 
There  are  many  excellent  tracts  suitable  for  the  pro- 
duction of  corteo.  wheat,  vines,  etc. ;  but  the  means  of 
subsistence  are  so  easily  procured,  that  tho  inhabitants 
have  but  few  inducements,  even  did  they  not  lack  tho 
industry  and  enterprise,  to  becomo  exten.^ivo  agricil- 
turists. 

There  are  large  tracts  of  good  grazing  land  scattered 
throughout  the  island,  and  tho  growth  of  cattle  is  a 
leading,  perhaps  tho  most  profitable,  branch  of  agri- 
cultural industry.  There  are  also  niimenius  sheep 
ranges,  on  which  aro  tended  about  12,000  sheep ;  but 
the  business  is  not  encouraging. 

Tho  eminently  advantageous  position  of  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  lying  on  tho  great  route  between  Amer- 
ica and  China,  invited  at  an  early  [leriod  the  enter- 
prise and  capital  of  several  European  and  American 
settlers,  and  led  to  tho  establishment  of  a  somewhat 
active  trade.  They  con.stituto  a.  common  centre  be- 
tween the  three  iirincijial  whaling  grounds  of  tho 
Northern  Pacific — one  on  tho  c<iiiator,  tho  other  near 
.Japan,  nnd  tho  third  toward  the  Beliring  Sea. 

Tlie  principal  |x)rt  is  Honolulu,  on  tho  south  side  of 
the  island  of  Woalioo,  in  lat.  21°  18'  »"  N.,  long. 
157°  55'  W.  Population  aliout  8500,  of  whom  about 
J  200  are  Englishmen,  Americans,  and  other  foreigners. 
The  harbor,  to  which  tho  placo  owes  all  its  importance, 
has  a  narrow  entrance,  but  it  is  nasy  of  access  at  all 
times  of  tho  tide  to  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  18 
feet  water.  Tho  bar  at  its  mouth  liiiig  narniw,  and 
composed  of  soft  coral,  it  might  ea.-^  bo  made  access- 
ible even  for  line-of-battlo  ships. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  Unite<I  States  and 
the  Sandwich  Islands  hud  existed  for  niuiiv  years  be- 
fore tho  treaty  of  1849.  As  far  back  as  1832,  when  the 
native  population  of  tho  islands  amounted  to  130,315 
(nearly  double  its  present  number),  it  appears  that  the 
•  A  native  iiroiluctlon  used  for  l:cd«  and  pillows. 
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soon  after  introduced  into  Europe,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whetlicr  this  were  done  by  the  Arabians  or  Greeks. 
The  uiodo  of  fabricating  paper  from  cotton  and  other 
vegetable  materials  being  once  discovered,  its  fabrica- 
tion from  linen  rags  was  a  comparatively  easy,  and  in 
Europe,  where  cotton  was  then  extremely  scarce,  an 
all  but  necessary  step.  It  is  singular,  however,  that 
we  have  no  positive  information  euher  as  to  the  coun- 
try where,  or  the  epoch  when,  paper  from  rags  began  to 
be  manufactured  in  Europe.  JUait  on  ne  pent  rtcuUr 
ton  invention  phu  tard,  qu'au  Treizieme  tiecle,  ni  ton 
utage  oidinaire  au-dc/ti  du  Quatorziime.  —  Xouveau 
Traill,  etc.,  i.  524.  In  fact,  Egyptian  paper,  or  pa- 
per made  of  papyrus  in  the  manner  described  above, 
continued  to  be  partially  employed  down  to  the  mid- 
dle of  the  eleventh  century,  though  parchment  was 
then  the  principal  material  used  in  writing.  It  is  cu- 
rious to  observe  how  very  shortly  the  introduction  of 
paper  preceded  the  invention  of  printing,  to  which, 
indeed,  as  already  seen,  it  was  an  indispensable  pre- 
liminary. Muratori  attributes  the  ignorance  of  the 
barbarous  ages  principally  to  the  scarcity  and  high 
price  of  paper,  and  the  superior  intelligence  of  modern 
times  to  its  abundance  and  cheapness.  —  Ani>ues,  i. 
200.  And  whatever  opinion  may  be  entertained  as 
to  the  first  part  of  this  statement,  there  can  bo  no 
question  that  the  latter  is  perfectly  well  founded. 

Not  only  are  we  in  the  dark  as  to  the  history  of  mod- 
ern paper,  but  we  are  unable  to  make  any  very  satis- 
factory conjectural  estimate  of  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
invented.  It  is  all  but  certain  that  the  invention  must 
hove  been  suggested  by  accident,  or  liy  observing  the 
efiects  produced  by  the  a'-cidental  drying  of  triturated 
vegetable  matter,  or  in  some  such  way ;  and  that  the 
hint  thus  afforded  was  gradually  improved  upon.  It 
is  not  possible  to  imagine  that  the  invention  should 
have  been  wholly  the  result  of  design ;  for  we  can  not 
conceive  how  any  one  without  any  previous  knowledge 
should  have  proposed  to  himself  to  produce  paper  by 
pounding  rags,  or  other  vegetable  matter,  mixing  the 
mass  in  water,  ai  '  then  pressing  and  drying  the  de- 
posit, liut,  withuiit  indulging  in  unprofitable  coi\jec- 
turcs,  it  is  at  all  events  certain  that,  however  and  by 
whomsoever  discovered,  no  invention  has  been  of  great- 
er importance.  Charlw  vau  maxime  humanitas  vital 
cmuttt  et  memoria. —  Pliny,  J/iit.  J\'at.  lib.  xiii.  cop. 
11.  The  processes  liy  which  the  most  worthless  and 
vilest  materials  are  converted  into  such  admirable  sub- 
stances OS  paper  and  glass  are  probably  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  human  talent  and  ingenuity.  They  have 
more  than  realized  the  dreams  of  the  alchemists,  and 
have  been  iuconiparably  more  advantageous  than  if  we 
had  become  acquainted  with  a  means  of  transmuting 
the  inferior  metals  into  gold. 

In  181.S,  Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  the  value  of  pa- 
per annually  produced  in  Great  Britain  at  jE2,000,000  ; 
but  Sir.  Stevenson,  an  incomparably  l)etter  authority 
upon  such  subjects,  estimated  it  at  only  half  this  sum. 
From  information  obtained  from  those  engaged  in  the 
tnuic,  we  incline  to  think  that  the  total  annual  value 
of  the  paper  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  e.\- 
clusivo  of  the  duty,  may  at  present  amount  to  about 
i:i,«00,0(lO  or  Xl,7bo,000.  There  are  about  700  poper- 
mills  in  ICnglund,  and  from  TO  to  80  in  Scotland.  The 
number  in  Ireland  is  but  inconsiderable.  Of  these 
mills,  wo  believe,  very  few  have  lately  been  unemploy- 
ed. It  was  formerly  customary  to  collect  the  rags  used 
in  the  manufacture  into  large  heaps,  in  order  tlint,  by 
their  heating  and  fermentation,  they  might  bo  the  more 
easily  reduced  to  Tdaments.  But  this  injured  the  rags ; 
and  it  is  now  the  practice  to  tear  them  to  pieces,  with- 
out any  such  preparation,  by  powerful  machines  con- 
structed for  the  purpose.  During  the  present  century 
this  manufacture  has  been  signally  promoted  by  the 
combined  influence  of  science,  ingenuity,  and  mechan- 
ical skill.  Those  havo  been  successfully  exerted  in 
the  preparation  of  the  pulp ;  the  conversion  of  the  pulp 


into  paper,  and  the  provision  of  materials;  and  in 
none  bos  their  influence  been  more  remarkable  than  in 
the  last.  This  is  evident  from  the  tact  that,  while  the 
manufacture  has  been  more  than  doubled  since  1820, 
the  demand  for  Continental  rags  and  other  foreign  ma- 
terials has  actually'  been  reduced  within  that  time,  in 
consequence  of  the  immense  home  supply  we  derive 
from  substances  previously  regarded  as  worthless,  and 
treated  as  refuse.  The  sweepings  of  cotton  and  flax 
mills,  owing  to  the  grease  and  dirt  with  which  thiy  are 
mixed  up,  were,  until  within  these  few  years,  of  no  val- 
ue whatever,  except  as  manure.  The  chemical  and 
mechanical  processes  by  which  these  materials  are  pu- 
rified, whitened,  and  made  available  for  the  production 
of  paper,  without  their  strength  l)eing  impaired,  arc 
not  only  exceedingly  interesting  in  themselves,  but  arc 
of  great  national  importance;  and,  by  reducing  the  cost 
of  paper,  hav?  done  ten  times  more  to  lower  the  price 
of  books,  and  diffuse  literature,  than  all  the  efforts  of 
all  the  societies  that  ever  existed. 

The  first  idea  of  a  machine  for  converting  pulp  into 
paper  originated  in  France,  the  inventor  being  un  in- 
genious workman  of  the  name  of  Louis  Bobcrt.  A 
model  of  this  machine  was  brought  to  England  by  M. 
Leger  Didot;  and  though  at  first  it  was  far  from  giv. 
ing  an  assurance  of  success,  it  sufficed  to  induce  En- 
glish capitalists  and  engineers,  particularly  Mr.  Don- 
kin,  to  follow  up  the  scheme ;  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years  they  brought  it  to  a  high  degree  of  perfec- 
tion. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  aggre- 
gate quantities,  values,  and  prices  per  pound  of  rags 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  all  countries,  die- 
tinguishing  in  a  separate  column  the  quantities  received 
from  Italy  during  a  period  of  ten  consecutive  years, 
from  1846  to  1856 : 


1646.. 
1S47.. 
1848.. 
1S49.. 
I860.. 
1851 . . 
1S52.. 
18.^3.. 
1SB4., 
18tS6.. 


AgKregato . . . 
Aim.  aversRs 


Raga  import' 
ed  from  all 
t'ountrt«i 


Pound! 
9,8117,700 
8,1S4SS6 
17.014,587 
14,941,230 
20,696.876 
20,094,701 
18,288,458 
22,760,000 
82,«l.'>.7ft3 
4n,OI8,M6 


imported 
from  Itklv. 


Pounds. 
8,00:{,B6S 
e,520,2S4 
18,803,080 
11.009,608 
15,861,266 
18,512,078 
12,220,579 
14,171,2!I2 
24,240,999 
28,048.012 


20i',8S8,718;  148..800, 155 
20,li88,87l|  14.830,015i 


nnllan. 
885  020 

8(14,177 
626  130 
524  137 
747.157 
902.S7I) 
fl2l',8i« 
985.465 
1,  (.07,826 
1.2'M4I3 


«7. 828,721 
782.872 


per 
Pound. 
"CentT 
3-811 
373 
3  (is 
•J-.M 
3'(11 
:i40 
3  4'.' 
431 
3-9 
3  (HI 


From  the  preceding  table  it  will  bo  seen  that  during 
the  decennial  period  ending  with  1855  the  aggrc^'atu 
quantity  of  rags  imported  into  the  United  States  from  all 
parts  was  200,C31,!)54  lbs.,  while  the  aggregate  quan- 
tity received  from  Italy  reached  as  high  as  ll8,.3(l(),I,').'i 
lbs.  The  annual  average  for  the  period  designatcil  will, 
however,  furnish  a  more  statistical  basis  for  Obcerluiii- 
ing  tlio  relative  importance  of  Italy  compared  willi  all 
otiier  countries  as  the  principal  source  of  supply  ujiuii 
which  tlio  United  Slates  must  rely,  with  any  di'fjreo 
of  certnint}',  for  an  article  the  consumption  of  which 
is  so  rapidly  increasing  there ;  even  during  tlic  past 
year,  an  alarming  deficiency  of  the  manufactured  ma- 
terial was  seriously  apprehended  by  the  condurlors 
of  our  periodical  and  newspaper  journals.  The  aver- 
age annual  quantity  Imported  into  the  United  Stales 
from  all  ouuntrios  during  the  period  designated  was 
20,988,871  Ills. ;  the  overoge  annual  quantity  received 
from  Italy  was  14,830,015  lbs.  Thus  it  is  shown  that 
instead  of  one-fifth  Italy  actually  furnishes  nearly 
two-thirds  of  all  tho  rags  imported  into  the  United 
States. — See  Raos. 

Tho  consumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States  is 
equal  to  that  of  France  and  England  combined.  In 
other  words,  the  28,000,000  inhabitants  of  the  I'nitcd 
States  consume  as  much  paper  as  tho  C4,000,OOU  in- 
habitants of  France  and  England.     This  is  very  near- 
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]y  correct.  The  atatistics,  however,  will  prove  inter- 
esting. The  number  of  paper-mills  in  operation  in 
England  in  1885  was  760,  and  the  annual  value  of  the 
paper  manufactured  reached  as  high  as  (6,000,000. 
At  that  period,  however,  the  manufacture  of  paper  was 
burdened  with  an  excise  duty  amounting  to  more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  total  wages  of  the  hands 
employed  in  making  it,  and  the  quantity  annually  pro- 
duced did  not  exceed  59,000,000  lbs.  of  lirstrclass  and 
16,000,000  lbs.  of  second-class  paper,  requiring  a  sup- 
ply of  about  100,000,000  lbs.  of  rags. 

Improvements  in  machinery  and  mode  of  manufac- 
ture, and  the  application  of  steam,  have  reduced  the 
number  of  mills  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  to  380, 
according  to  the  latest  statistical  returns;  while  the 
quantity  of  rags  annually  consumed  has  risen  to 
201,600,000  lbs.,  or  over  100  per  cent.  We  have  com- 
piled from  a  recent,  though  in  this  country  a  rare 
Dublin  publication  on  statistics,  the  following  tabular 
statement,  showing  the  quantity  of  paper  manufac- 
tured, consumed,  and  exported  in  Great  Britain  for  a 
period  of  nine  years,  ending  with  1854 : 
CourABATiva  Statihbnt  snowiNo  m>  Qcamtitiks  or 

PAriB    liANUrAOTtrBBD,    flONBDMBD,    AMD    EXPOBTXD    IN 
GUKAT  Ubitaim  FROX  18K)  TO  1854. 


Pouodi  of  Pip«r 

Poandi  of  Paper  r»- 

Pounds  of  PapoT 

Yun. 

mMiufactaml 

toiacd  for  C'oainmpUoa 

eiportcd  from 

la  Qraat  Britain. 

ia  GrMt  BriUin. 

Uraak  Britain 

1»16 

127,400,000 

122,600,000 

4,836,000 

1847 

121,900,000 

116,100,000 

6,852,030 

184S 

121,800,000 

116,600,000 

6,180,000 

184) 

182,100,000 

128,100,000 

6,966,000 

1850 

141,000,000 

138  200.000 

7,762,000 

1881 

1<0,900,0<IO 

148610,000 

8,306,000 

1852 

164.4)0,000 

147,^10,01)0 

7,828,000 

18B3 

1TT,600,000 

164,300,000 

13,296,000 

1354 

171,800,000 

161,700,000 

16,112,000 

France  turns  into  paper  annually  about  236,200,000 
lbs.  of  rags,  producing  about  156,800,000  lbs.  of  paper. 
In  the  United  States  there  are  750  paper-mills,  which 
work  up  each  year  about  405,000,000  lbs.  of  rags.  As- 
suming (the  nsual  estimate)  that  1^  lb.  of  rags  yields  1 
lb.  of  paper,  we  have  the  following  comparative  state- 
ment for  the  United  States,  and  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain combined : 


POODul of 

Raga  uiniuUy 
eoDiumad- 

Pound!  of 
Fapor  annually 
manufacturad. 

Pounds  of 
Papar  par 

t.,.lla 

United  States 

Great  Britain  and! 
France  combined^ 

406,0tK),0ll0 
486,800,000 

270,000,000 
291,200,000 

10  80 

465 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  the  United 
States  consumes  31,800,000  lbs.  of  rags,  and  manufac- 
tures 21,200,000  lbs.  of  paper,  less  than  Great  Britain 
and  France  combined,  while  the  quantity  of  paper 
manufactured  per  capita  of  the  population  of  the  for- 
mer is  more  than  double  thnt  assigned  to  the  combined 
population  of  the  two  latter.  The  quantity  of  paper 
imported  in  Great  Britain  and  France  and  added  to 

ImPOBTS  of  PapEB  Aim  MANCrAOTCBES  OF  rAFEB  INTO 


the  stock  for  consumption  might  vary  slightly,  but  not 
materially,  the  above  result*.  The  preceding  state- 
ment, however,  omits  the  quantities  annually  imported 
and  exported  by  each  of  the  countries  respectively, 
items  without  which  no  calculation  as  to  consumption 
can  be  accurately  made.  The  importation  of  paper  of 
all  kinds  into  France  in  1858  did  not  exceed  837,10i 
lbs.,  while  the  exports  amounted  to  17,053,667  lbs. 
This  gives  an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  to  be 
supplied  from  the  stock  of  domestic  manufacture,  of 
16,716,653  lbs.  Deduct  this  from  166,800,000  lbs.,  the 
quantity  manufactured,  and  we  have  left  for  consump- 
tion 140,088,447  lbs.,  or  8-89  lbs.  jier  capita  of  the  pop. 
ulation. 

During  the  same  year  there  were  imported  into  En> 
gland,  according  to  the  Report  on  Trade  and  Naviga- 
tion, 009,260  lbs.  of  paper.  The  report  gives  this  quan- 
tity for  the  last  six  months  of  the  year  only ;  assuming 
that  the  importation  during  the  first  six  months  was 
equal  to  that  for  the  last  as  above  given,  and  the  total 
importation  would  reach,  say  200,000  lbs.  The  quan- 
tity exported,  we  have  seen,  was  13,296,874  lbs.,  leav- 
ing an  excess  of  exports  over  imports  of  13,696,874  lbs. 
Recent  and  important  improvements  have  been  made, 
by  the  use  of  refuse  tanned  leather,  bark  of  the  cotton- 
stalk,  pulp  from  the  fibres  of  endogenous  plants,  as  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. — Scientijlc  Ann. 
ExroBTS  OF  Papeb  AMD  Btationebt  of  Domestic  Mahit- 

FAOTUBE  PBOM  TUB  UhITXD  StATES  TOBTHB  YXAB  XHDIXO 

Juke  30, 1866. 

Whltliar  Eiportad.  Talaa. 

Buisla  on  the  naltlc  and  North  Seas $300 

Russian  I'osueiwions  in  North  America 614 

Danish  West  Indies 1,86T 

Bremen 830 

Dutch  West  Indies 668 

England 290 

Canada • 63,638 

Other  British  North  American  Possessions 20,678  - 

British  West  Indies 3,838 

British  Hondunis 268 

British  Guiana 2,869 

British  Posaesstons  in  Africa 364 

British  Australia 1,646 

British  Kast  Indies 180 

France  on  the  Atlantic 1,260 

Cuba 43,186 

Porto  Rico 6,624 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands 124 

Other  ports  In  Africa 647 

Hajrtl 8,050 

San  Domingo 49 

Mexico 10,966 

Central  Republic 713 

New  Granada 7,1C6 

Venezuela 11,068 

Brazil 9,298 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatine  Republic 408 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Republic 883 

Chill 2,767 

Peru 1,688 

Sandwich  Islands 4,330 

China 3,391 

Total  value $203,018 

TUE  United  States  fob  the  Yeab  ending  June  30,  1866. 


Whenco  importad. 


Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland ■.... 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

GlbralUr '...'.'.'.'.'.'.'.. 

Canada ."" 

British  West  Indies '. '. ". '. ". ". ', ' '. 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

Franco  on  the  Mediterranean. 
Spain  on  the  Mediterranean. . 

Cuba 

SanUnla 

Tuscany '...'."'.'.'." 

NewOrauada * 

ChlU 

Peru '  , 

China ■   " 


ToUl  value I  >te.(Wl 

6B 


Papier 

Mnohe 

$771 

6,409 

62 

238 

0,286 


9,187 


Paper 
Han^lnfi. 


$1,441 
1,474 
4,604 
3,006 

66,060 


161,360 


42 


$2te,677 


Paper  Botee 

and  Fancy 

Boxei. 


$810 
6,406 

'  'l41 

7,412 

76 

"Vo 

' '  'l2 
21,328 


887 


100 
287 


(36,700 


Paper  and 
Manufac. 
tnrea  of. 


$>,ns9 

17,4S2 
4,9S4 
2,430 

02,047 
449 


19 

84,619 

13 

"827 

' "  88 
205 


6,076 


$186,107 


Blank 
Booki. 


$463 

064 

2 

141 

6,861 


6,688 


109 


894 


$12,940 


Writing 
Paper. 


$3,361 
14,777 

711 
72,410 
68,868 

867 

' "  V 8 
12 

102,'864 

1,183 
1,211 
^498 

' '  93 
668 


$i72,010 


sheathing 
Paper. 


$5680 


$8680 


Playing 
Carde. 


$293 

480 

83 

2,516 

2,382 


8,'848 

"483 

885 


267 
378 


$10,877 
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Paper  Boxei, — Th«  manufacture  of  boxes  ttom  paper, 
or  rather  pasteboard,  has  become  a  very  large  one, 
from  the  custom  of  so  many  manufacturers  selling  their 
goods  in  these  boxes.  It  is  said  that  in  Paris  four 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  this  trade  alone. 
The  trade  is  divided  into  six  branches.  The  lirst  com- 
prises the  most  elaborately-finished  and  onamented 
boxes,  for  the  display  of  artificial  flowers,  rich  velvets, 
ribbons,  silks,  trimmings,  medals,  miniatures,  and  cor- 
bellies  for  wedding  presents.  The  second  class  con- 
sists of  boxes  and  small  omamenta  for  confectioners. 
The  third  kind  are  used  for  packing  toys  and  trinkets 
of  small  size.  The  fourth  kind  are  for  perfumery,  fans, 
gloves,  etc.  The  fifth  comprises  large  boxes  for  shawls 
and  ribbons  for  exportation.  The  sixth  are  pill-boxes, 
wafer-boxes,  and  others  of  the  smallest  kind.  The 
French  productions  in  this  department  of  manufactures 
are  superior  to  any  other  in  neatness  of  execution  and 
taste  of  ornamentation, 

Chiaesa  Paper.— Ibt  Chinese  make  a  filamentous 
kind  of  paper  much  superior  to  ancient  papyrus;  it 
obtains  in  Kngland  the  name  of  rice-paper ;  but  suffi- 
cient u  now  known  of  it  to  show  that  this  is  by  no 
means  a  correct  designation.  Dr.  Livingstone  intro- 
duced Chinese  rice-paper  in  England  aboi^t  half  a  cen- 
tury ago ;  it  hod  great  favor  as  a  material  for  artificial 
flowers.  It  was  many  years  afterward  that  informa- 
tion was  obtained  concerning  the  mode  adopted  by  the 
Chinese  in  making  these  small  but  very  expensive 
sheets  of  paper.  There  is  a  leguminous  plant  growing 
in  China  and  India,  the  stem  of  which  is  cut  into  pieces 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  length ;  and  these  are  cut  by  the 
Chinese  into  one  continuous  spiral  film,  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  modern  mode  of  veneer  cutting,  but  by 
the  dexterous  use  of  hand-tools.  These  laminie,  being 
spread  out  and  pressed  flat,  form  thin  ^cets,  which, 
after  being  dyed  and  otherwise  prepared,  constitute  the 
rice-paper  of  the  Chinese. 

The  same  ingenious  people  make  paper  of  bamboo. 
The  bamboo  stems,  when  about  three  or  four  inches 
thick,  are  cut  into  pieces  four  or  five  inches  long. 
These,  when  softened  in  water,  are  washed,  cut  into 
filaments,  dried  and  bleached  in  the  sun,  boiled,  beaten 
to  a  pulp,  and  made  into  thin  sheets  of  paper.  This 
is  truly  paper,  which  the  fonner  examples  are  not; 
and  the  art  must  have  made  a  considerable  advance 
before  such  a  method  could  have  suggested  itself. 

Paper-iianginfft Stamped   paper  for  this  purpose 

was  first  made  in  Spain  and  Holland  about  a.i>.  lf)65. 
Made  of  velvet  and  floss  for  banging  apartments,  about 
1C20.  The  manufacture  of  tliis  kind  of  paper  rapidly 
improved  in  Great  Urituin  from  early  in  the  eighteenth 
century ;  and  it  has  now  been  brought  to  great  perfec- 
tion. Since  this  important  and  elegant  substitute  for 
tlie  ancient  "  hangings"  of  tapestry  or  cloth  came  into 
use  about  20U  years  ago,  the  manufacture  has  under- 
gone a  gradual  succession  of  improvements,  and  has 
now  reached  a  fiigh  state  of  beauty  and  perfection. 
The  patterns  on  llicse  papers  are  sometimes  produced 
by  stencil  plates,  but  more  commonly  by  blocks,  each 
color  being  laid  on  by  a  separate  block  cut  in  wood  or 
metal  upon  a  plain  or  tinted  ground.  The  patterns 
are  sometimes  printed  in  varnish  or  size,  and  gilt  or 
copper  leaf  applied ;  or  bisulphurct  of  tin  {aurum  musi- 
num)  is  dusted  over  so  as  to  adhere  to  the  pattern ;  and 
in  what  are  caWud  Jiock papera,  dyed  wools  minced  into 
powder  are  similarly  applied.  Powdered  steatite,  or 
French  chalk,  is  used  to  produce  the  peculiar  gloss 
known  under  the  name  of  talin.  Striped  papers  are 
apnietiracs  made  l)y  passing  tlic  paper  rapidly  under  a 
trough,  which  has  parallel  slits  in  its  bottom  through 
which  the  color  is  delivered ;  and  a  number  of  other 
very  ingenious  and  beautiful  contrivances  have  lately 
been  applied  in  this  important  branch  of  art.  The  in- 
vention of  the  paper  machine,  by  which  any  length  of 
paper  may  be  obtained,  cflectcd  a  great  change  in 
paper-hangings,  which  could  furnierly  only  be  printed 


upon  separate  sheets,  and  were  much  more  inconven- 
ient to  print  as  well  as  to  apply  to  the  walls. 

Papier-maobo,  •  name  given  to  anides  manu- 
facturad  of  the  pulp  of  paper,  or  of  old  paper  ground  up 
into  a  pulp,  bleached,  if  necessary,  and  moulded  iuto 
various  forms.  This  article  has  lately  been  uead  upon 
an  extensive  scale  for  tbe  manufacture  of  mouldings 
rosettes,  and  other  architectural  ornaments ;  pilasters, 
capitals,  and  even  figures  as  large  as  life,  have  also 
been  made  of  it.  It  is  lighter,  more  durable,  and  less 
brittle  and  liable  to  damage  than  plaster,  and  admits 
of  being  colored,  gilt,  or  otherwise  ornamented.  An- 
other article  sometimes  goea  under  the  same  name 
which  is  more  like  pasteboard,  consisting  of  sheets  of 
paper  pasted  or  glued  and  powerfully  pressed  together, 
so  as  to  acquire,  when  dry,  the  hardness  of  board,  and 
yet  to  admit,  while  moist,  of  curvature  and  flexure :  tei- 
trays,  waiters,  snuff-boxes,  and  similar  articles  are  thus 
prepared,  and  afterward:  .carefully  covered  by  Japsn 
or  other  varnishes,  and,;Often  beautifully  ornamented 
by  figures  or  landscapes  and  otiier  devices,  etc.,  occa- 
sionally inlaid  with  mother  of  pearl,  A  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  iron,  quicklime,  and  glue,  or  white  of  egg, 
with  the  pulp  for  papier-mache,  renders  it  to  a  greater 
extent  water-proof;  and' the  further  addition  of  borax 
and  phosphate  of  soda  contributes' to  make  it  almost 
fire-proof.  The  chief  papier-mache  manufactory  in 
England  is  that  of  Bielefeld,  in  Wellington  Street, 
Strrnd,  who  has  recently  published  a  concise  history 
of  the  manufacture,  emj!>ellishcd  with  numerous  illus- 
trations. There  are  manufactories  of  papier-ni|chc 
goods  now  established  in  Massachusetts.  For  thctim- 
ports  of  articles  of  papier-mache,  »ee  Paper. 

Para,  or  Belens,  a  sea-port  city  of  Brazil,  capital 
of  the  province,  70  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  latitude  of 
Fort  St.  Pedro  1°  28'  S.,  long.  48°  80'  6"  W.  Populaf  jn 
estimated  at  10,000,  mostly  of  European  descent.  It 
stands  on  elevated  ground,  on  the  south  shore  of  tlic  Bar 
of  Guajuara,  on  the  right  hank  of  the  Para,  or  Tocaii- 
tins,  and  has  a  fine  appearance  from  tbe  river.  Chief 
edifices,  the  governor's  palace,  cathedral,  several  other 
churches,  convents,  barracks,  arsenal,  episcopal  palace 
and  seminary,  formerly  a  Jesuits'  college;  a  prison, 
and  an  unfinished  theatre.  Vessels  of  large  draft  can 
lie  near  the  city,  and  the  cocoa,  caoutchouc,  isinglass, 
rice,  and  drugs,  exported  from  Brazil  are  chiefly  from 
Para.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  cotton,  vanilla,  annatto, 
dye-woods,  honey,  wax,  and  a  great  variety  of  other 
vegetable  and  animal  products.  Tbe  trade  is  niostlv 
with  Liverpool,  London,  Barbadoes,  Cayenne,  and  the 
Xorth  American  and  other  Brazilian  ports.  The  liit'ir 
Para,  bounding  the  islaudof  Martgo  southward,  extends 
between  long.  48°  10'  and  60°  40'  AV.,  receives  the  To- 
cantins  and  Annapu  from  the  south,  and  is  connected 
northwestward  with  the  Amazon. 

Para  enjoys  an  advantage  possessed  by  no  other  sea- 
port town  in  Brazil — that  of  an  unobstructsil  intercourse 
by  water  with  the  interior.  The  commercial  resources 
of  this  province,  and  the  admirable  trading  position 
of  the  city,  are  unsurpassed ;  but  inhabitants  are  want- 
ing to  develop  these  elements  of  commerce  and  civili- 
zation. In  1840,  some  American  citizens  cstnlilislicd 
several  saw-mills  at  Magucry,  in  the  vicinity  of  Pars; 
hut  whether  they  met  with  better  success  tlmn  did 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  whose  property  to  the  amount 
of  $360,000  was  pillaged  in  the  same  place  during  a 
revolt  in  1836,  has  not  been  ascertained.  The  cotton 
of  Para  has  been  highh'  prized.  Caoutchouc,  the  nsc 
of  which  was  lirst  discovered  in  1735  by  Frciicli  acade- 
micians sent  to  Brazil  to  make  astronomical  ubserra- 
tions,  is  abundant,  and  is  extensively  manufactured 
into  shoes,  etc.  Were  this  article  admitted  into  the 
United  States,  as  in  Enatand,  free  of  duty,  it  would 
become  one  of  the  staple  exports  to  this  country.  A 
well-iiifornied  American  merchant,  residing  at  Para, 
addressed  a  letter  on  this  subject  to  one  of  tho  officers 
of  Lieutenant  ilerndon's  expedition  to  tho  Amazon, 
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urging  the  disadvantagos  under  which  American  com- 
merce labors,  as  compared  with  that  of  Great  Britain, 
in  the  caoutchouc  trade. — <See  "  Letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  copy  of  circular  let- 
ter and  replies  thereto,  in  reference  to  the  Tariff, 
March  8,  1664."  This  article  is  now  becoming  the 
chief  staple  of  the  province  of  Para ;  and  so  varioas 
and  multiform  are  the  ose«  to  which  it  is  applicable, 
both  in  the  arts  and  in  domestic  economy — so  import- 
ant as  an  :irtlcle  6f  Commerce  has  it  Mready  l>ecome, 
that,  even  against  the  import  duty  of  10  per  cent,  in 
the  United  States,  it  constitutes  almost  60  per  cent,  of 
oor  trade  with  Para.  The  following  statement  ex- 
hibits the  quantities  of  India-mblier  imported  from 
Para  into  tlie  United  States  during  the  years  desig- 
nated : 

Pooad*.  Val«». 

1860 1,600,000 

1854 8,830,000 

18S5 2,740,000     $1,660,000 

The  exports  from  Para  to  foreign  countries  consbt 
of  caoutchouc,  cotton,  rice,  castor-oil,  copaiva,  anise- 
seed  oil,  cocoa,  cloves,  cinnamon,  hides,  horns,  isin- 
glass, Peruvian  bark,  etc.  From  X816  to  1827,  the  ex- 
ports from  this  province  averaged  annually  (850,131. 
The  following  summary  exhil>its  the  total  tra'';  of 
Para  for  1845:  Inward— Vessels,  69 ;  tonnage,  11,136; 
value  of  cargoes,  (495,940;  o£.' which  there  entered 
from  the  United  States :  Vessels,  28 ;  tonnage,  3920 ; 
value  of  cargoes,  (236,200.  Cleared  to  all  countries — 
Vessels,  70;  tonnage,  11,445;  value  of  cargoes,  (737,- 
525.  To  the  United  States — ^Vessels,  27;  tonnage, 
3G28 ;  value  of  cargoes,  (261,620.  In  this  province, 
the  sugar  and  coffee  plantations  do  not  produce  suffi- 
cient for  home  consumption,  and  supplies  are  usually 
imported  from  the  neighboring  provinces.  The  im- 
ports trom  foreign  countries  consist  of  cotton  goods, 
silks,  hardware,  wines,  spirits,  salt,  flour,  salt  provi- 
sions, gunpowder,  etc.  The  only  manufactures  are 
ordinary  cotton  cloths  for  sacks  and  hammocks,  and 
India-rubber  shoes ;  but  these  manufactures  seem  not 
to  thrive,  from  a  want  of  skill  to  direct  them. 

Total  Nuhiikb  op  Vkssils,  with  theib  Tonwaqb,  bk- 

OAGKD  IN  TUB  TbADK  BBTWEEK  PaeA  AND  FOBKION 
COPNTBIJiS,  AND  VaLDK  Ot  EXPOBTS  AND  ImPOBTS,  ETC., 
IN    184S  AND    18B0. 


ia«. 

VaiMli. 

Totu. 

Frine.. 

Knlcred 

Cleared  

isto. 

Uiitered 

( !le»red 

8S 
88 

06 

08 

12,828 
12,029 

16,8T7 
1C.4B3 

Imports,  3,206,000 
Exports,  4,881,000 

Imports,  6.109,000 
Exports,  7,402,000 

StAPLB  PboDDOTIONI  or   PaBA,  BELATrviI,T  rOHSIDBBKD, 
WITH  BE8PX0T  TO  TUB  QUANTITIES  ANNUALLY    ^XPOBTED: 

Caoutchouc 33,600  arroba& 

Cocoa... ^ 200,000        " 

Cotton 0,120       " 

S'*«» 16,600  pieces. 

^?P»lT» 8,a00  pots. 

2  »«,••••  •••••■• 130,000  arrobas. 

Rice  In  tho  busk 2fl,000  alqulercs. 

?"?"••;••■••■ Sl.lKW  arrobas. 

Indla-ruhher  shoes 192,000  pairs. 

The  above  are  the  leading  exports  from  Para ;  but, 
besides  these,  the  province  produces  various  kinds  of 
timber  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building  purposes, 
and  a  great  variety  of  textile  plants,  medicinal  drugs, 
and  dye-woods  of  the  richest  qualities.  The  present 
population  of  Para  is  about  206,000,  though  the  prov- 
ince IS  said  to  be  capable  of  maintaining  some  millions 
of  mhabitants.  With  such  a  population,  iu  natural 
resources  might  be  more  fully  developed,  and  Para 
thus  placed,  in  point  of  position  and  commercial  im- 
portance, in  the  very  first  rank  of  Brazilian  ports.- 
tomineraa!  Helation,  viUh  the  Unittd  Statu. 
.   i'araguay,  a  republic  or  consulship  of  South  Amer- 

W° /n"^  w ''''  St  '"'•  ^^°  '"  27"  20'  S.,  an.l  long.  54=  to 
■>»  40  W.    The  space  thus  inclosed  forms  a  very  com- 

«h!, ».?«""■?;•  "J"'^  •"  '•'^  *'"P»  of  a  parallelogram, 
about  4.80  miles  long,  north  to  south,  with  an  averaije 


breadth  of  about  200  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of 
ab"it  86,000  square  miles.  Population  800,000.  Capi- 
tal,  Asuncion.  The  name  Paraguay  at  one  time  was 
used  in  a  very  extensive  sense,  so  as  to  include  the 
whole  of  the  immense  regions  of  South  America,  be- 
tween lat.  16°  8.,  and  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  be- 
tween Chili  and  Peru  on  the  west,  and  Brazil  on  the 
east,  now  confined  to  the  republic  properly  so  called. 
On  the  north  the  limits  of  this  state  with  Brazil  ore 
not  definitely  settled,  but  in  other  directions  it  has  the 
advantage  of  great  natural  boundaries ;  the  Parana  on 
the  east  and  south,  and  its  tributary  the  Paraguay  on 
the  west.  The  whole  surface  thus  belongs  to  the  ba- 
sins of  these  two  rivers,  a  mountain  range  of  consider- 
able elevation  stretching  between  them  north  to  south, 
so  as  to  form  their  water-shed,  and  send  the  drainage 
in  opposite  directions,  but  nearly  in  equal  portions. 
The  distance  of  the  water-shed  from  the  river  scarcely 
anywhere  exceeds  100  miles,  and  hence  the  tributaries 
by  which  the  drainage  is  conveyed  are  more  remark- 
able for  their  number  than  their  magnitude.  By  fiir 
the  largest  is  the  Tibimari,  which,  owing  to  an  eastern 
l)end  in  the  water-shed,  has  its  course  considerably 
prolonged,  and  being  augmented  by  several  largo  afflu- 
ents from  the  north,  becomes  a  noble  stream  Ixifore  it 
reaches  the  Paraguay.  The  surface  is  mountainous 
in  the  centre,  and  also  in  the  northeast,  where  a  rami- 
fication, known  by  the  name  of  the  Sierra  de  Maracay, 
or  Cordillera  de  Maracara,  breaks  off  from  the  central 
chain,  and  proceeding  east  to  the  banks  of  the  Parana, 
interrupts  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  cataracts  in  the  world. 

Paraguay  is  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world. 
It  is  almost  inclosed  by  rivers,  and  the  interior  is  also 
bountifully  watered.  The  exterior  waters  are  naviga- 
ble, and  constitute  the  great  avenues  which  are  des- 
tined to  become  the  highways  of  the  commerce  of  a 
magnificent  interior  countr}'.  Unlike  the  open  coun- 
tries surrounding  it,  Paraguay  is  well  wooded,  and 
among  its  treer  arc  many  valuable  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures.  It  also  abounds  in  medicinal  prod- 
ucts, as  rhubarb,  sarsaparilla,  jalap,  sassafras,  dragon's 
blood,  copaiva,  nux  voinico,  liquorice,  ginger,  etc.,  all 
of  tho  finest  quality.  Of  dye-stuffs,  too,  there  is  an  im- 
mense variety ;  as  cochineal,  indigo,  vegetable  vermil- 
ion, saffron,  etc.  Many  of  the  forest  trees  yield  valu- 
able gums,  and  they  comprise  some  of  the  most  deli- 
cious perfumes  and  incense  that  can  be  imagined. 
Others,  again,  are  like  amber,  hard,  brittle,  and  insolu- 
ble in  wafer.  The  seringa,  or  rubber-tree,  the  product 
of  which  is  now  almost  a  monopoly  with  Para,  and  also 
the/Mi/osaflto,  which  produces  the  gum  guiacum,  crowd 
the  forests,  and  the  sweet-flavored  vanilla  is  abundant. 
Upon  tho  hills  the  celebrated  yerbo  matfi  flourishes 
luxuriantly.  The  cultivated  products  are  sugar-cane, 
cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  mandioca,  Indian  corn,  etc.  On 
the  plains  thousands  of  cattle  range,  and  large  quanti- 
ties of  hides,  hair,  horns,  bones,  tallow,  etc.,  are  lost  for 
want  of  transportation.  The  country  is  not  celebrated 
for  its  minerals ;  but  in  all  that  constitutes  an  agricul- 
tural countr}-,  rich  lands,  a  fine  climate,  and  abundance 
of  water,  it  has  no  equal.  Hitbirto,  however,  it  has 
been  shut  out  from  the  world  l)y  the  arbitrary  will  of 
despotism ;  and  its  future  commerce  can  only  be  meas- 
ured from  its  resources  and  facilities.  The  recent  revo- 
lutions in  the  states  of  the  Plata  have  opened  the 
m.ignificent  rivers  of  this  country,  and  there  is  certain- 
ly no  further  impediment  to  commercial  enterprise. 

This  state,  formerly  a  province  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
withdrew  ft-om  the  connection  in  1811,  and  tho  Spsn- 
ish-.\.nerican  revolution  breaking  out  about  that  date 
secured  it  from  molestation.  The  policy  of  its  rulers 
has  been  the  exclusion  of  foreigners  from  the  country, 
and  under  Dr.  Francia,  so  celebrated  in  connection 
with  its  annals,  the  utmost  despotism  was  exercised. 
Tho  tyrant  dying  in  1840  the  government  was  cimnged 
in  its  character,  and  a  mere  liberal  policy  obtoined, 
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aod  ultimately  it  hti  become  in  form  an  elective  re 
public.  As  earl/  as  1842,  Paraguay  acceded  to  the 
opening  of  its  rivers  to  foreign  commerce ;  but  until  tiie 
overthrow  of  Rosas,  the  tyrant  of  Buenos  Ayres,  who 
exercised  authority  over  the  estuary  of  the  Plata, 
the  concession  was  of  no  value.  The  successors  of 
Roeaa  have  now  fully  conceded  free  ingress  and  egress 
with  the  sea.  These  important  revolutions  in  the 
policy  of  the  two  countries  will  eventuate  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  vast  resources  of  the  southeastern  and 
middle  portions  of  South  America — countries  which  are 
unsurpassed  in  agricultural  wealth  and  valuable  com- 
mercial staples.  For  further  information,  see  Anteri- 
ea»  atatMcal  Annuai;  Amtrieam  Whig  Review,  vi.  246 
(U.  8.  Consul  HopHiNs) ;  North  A  mtrican  Jitneie,  xxvi. 
444  (A.  H.  EvKBBTT) ;  Dublin  Univertitj/,  xii.  474 ; 
Quarlerlg  Sevieu),  xxvi.  277. 

The  commercial  policy  of  Paraguay,  however,  is  not 
of  that  liberal  character  to  attract  foreign  merchants 
to  its  ports.  In  addition  to  the  expense  of  purchasing 
stamped  paper,  by  means  of  which  every  official  trans- 
action in  the  republic  is  conducted,  and  without  which 
foreign  merchants  can  not  enter  the  markets,  the  in- 
ternal taxes  are  such  as  to  discourage  ellbrts  to  develop 
the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  as  a  consequence,  to 
oppress  its  commercial  industry.  The  aggregate  of 
these  taxes  bearing  specially  upon. commerce  is  stated 
to  amount  to  26  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  every  article 
sent  to  marlcet.  They  consist  of  diezmot  (tithes),  10  per 
cent. ;  export  duty,  10  per  cent. ;  and  on  rent  of  lands 
(almost  whi'Uy  owned  by  the  state,  and  fixed  at  a  high 
valuation)  6  per  cent.  If  to  this  be  added  an  import  duty 
of  20  per  cent,  on  almost  tvery  article  which  the  United 
States  could  send  to  the  markets  of  Paraguay,  it  can  be 
readily  comprehended  why  the  name  of  this  republic 
does  not  appear  among  those  of  other  foreign  nations  the 
details  of  whose  commerce  are  minutely  set  forth  in  the 
annual  Report  on  Commerce  and  Navigation,  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  of  theUnited  States. 
The  "  stamps,"  to  which  allusion  has  been  made,  are  di- 
vided into  eight  classes :  those  of  the  first  class  cost  25 
cents;  of  the  second,  87^  cents;  of  the  third,  ^1 ;  of 
the  fourth,  92;  of  the  fifth,  $6;  of  the  sixth,  $8;  of 
the  seventh,  $16;  of  the  eighth,  (26.  Permission  to 
discharge  or  to  load  a  vessel  of  21  tons,  or  2000  tons,  can 
only  be  obtained  on  a  stamp  of  this  last  description ;  so 
that  to  unload  a  cargo  valued  at  ilOO  will  cost  t26 — 
all  the  same  as  if  it  were  worth  $100,000 :  and  in  like 
manner  as  to  taking  cargo  on  l>oard.  The  foreign 
trade  of  Paraguay  is  conducted  chiefly  through  the 
ports  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  especially  that 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  those  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
The  exports  consist  of  yerba  mal6  (with  which  the 
hills  of  the  country  are  literally  covered),  tobacco, 
cigars,  woods,  hides,  hair,  leather,  molasses,  rum,  white 
starch,  niandioca,  peanuts,  beans,  and  oranges;  of 
which  latter  article  not  less  than  30,000  bushels  are 
said  to  be  exported  per  month.  The  exports  from  the 
United  States  which  would  most  readily  find  a  market 
in  Paraguay  are  cotton  domestics,  calicoes,  plain  cloths, 
clocks,  boots  and  shoes,  gunpowder  and  shot,  saddlery, 
and  agricultural  implements. 

If  the  navigation  of  the  River  Vemiejo,  an  affluent 
of  the  Paraguay,  were  opened  to  foreign  commerce,  or 
were  even  permitted  to  the  Argentine  flag,  the  United 
States  would,  it  is  believed,  soon  enjoy  the  entire  for- 
eign trade  of  the  upper  provinces  of  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation. This  privilege,  however,  is  refused  by  the 
government  of  Paraguay,  notwithstanding  the  River 
Yermejo,  in  its  entire  course,  lies  within  the  territories 
of  the  sister  republic.  Hitherto  a  selfish  and  illiberal 
policy  excluded  foreign  vessels  from  the  port  of  Albu- 
querque, a  place  1600  miles  above  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  Paraguay,  in  the  Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Grosso, 
which  the  ):^vemment  of  that  empire  has  declared  open 
to  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Brazilian  vessels  were 
not  permitted  to  descend  the  River  Paraguay,  which 


takes  it*  rise  in  this  province,  nor  are  foreign  vessels 
allowed  to  ascend  higher  than  the  city  of  Asuncion ; 
thus  cutting  ofi'  all  trade  with  the  richest  portions  of 
Bolivia  and  the  fertile  province  of  Matto  Qrosso,  in 
Brazil.  The  claim  of  Paraguay  to  exercise  Jurisdiction 
over  both  banks  of  this  river,  by  prohibiting  its  navi- 
gation above  Asuncion,  and  by  closing  the  navigation 
of  the  Verm^o,  both  to  the  citizens  of  the  Argentine 
Republic  and  to  foreigners,  has  never  been  admitted. 

A  treaty  between  Paraguay  and  Brazil  was  duly 
signed  and  ratified  Juno  14,  1866,  by  which  it  is  stipu- 
lated that  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Paraguay  shall 
henceforth  be  open  to  general  navigation  and  com- 
merce. This  will  bring  not  only  the  produce  of  the 
Brazilian  province  of  Matto  Qrosso,  but  also  the  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  wealth  of  Bolivia,  to  an  Atlantic 
market  The  value  of  these  mineral  resources  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  there  are  stated  to  exist  in 
this  region  upward  of  a  thousand  valuable  mines  un- 
worked,  it  having  been  found  impossible  hitherto  to 
convey  machinery  thither,  across  the  mountains,  from 
the  Pacific  coast.  A  highway  to  the  spot  is  now  open- 
ed from  the  Atlantic,  as  broad  as  the  Mississippi,  and 
equally  accessible.  The  rich  province  of  Matto  Urosso, 
with  its  diamonds,  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  is  also 
brought  in  connection  vUh  the  good  and  "ontlguous 
sea-ports,  Buenos  Ayres  and  Montevideo,  h>  me  Para- 
guay River;  and  Ci^aba,  its  ooital,  in  the  centre  of 
the  mining  districts,  can  easily  be  reached  from  Asun- 
cion. Dianantino,  about  two  hundred  miles  from  Cu- 
jaba,  sends  Its  produce  to  Santarem,  on  the  Amazon, 
and  thence  to  Para.  This  tedious  and  circuitous  rdute 
is  now  superseded,  as  the  Paraguay  connects  these 
markets  with  the  estuary  of  the  Plata.  A  Paraguayan 
Journal,  "J-a  Naeional"  of  August  11,  1866,  publishes 
the  subjoined  regulations :  "  AH  vessels  from  foreign 
ports  to  the  Brazilian  ports  above  shall  take  pilots  at 
Asuncion,  Concepcion,  the  junction  of  the  Apa,  and 
Ollmpo,  The  vessels  that  descend  that  river  froin  the 
upper  Paraguay  are  obliged  to  take  pilots  from  Ollmpo, 
the  junction  of  the  Apa,  and  Concepcion;  and  the 
wages  of  the  said  pilots  are  to  be  agreed  upon  at  the 
captain  of  the  port's  bureau  in  Asuncion." 

In  1868,  the  United  States  steamer  Water  Witch, 
of  400  tons  burden,  and  nine  feet  draught,  was  dis- 
patched, under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Thomas  J. 
Page,  to  make  an  exploration  and  survey  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  River  La  Plata.  The  results  of  this  ex- 
pedition will,  doubtless,  contribute  in  an  eminent  de- 
gree to  the  advancement  of  commerce  and  the  promo- 
tion of  science.  The  navigation  of  the  Paraguay 
River,  which  empties  into  the  Parana  at  the  distance 
from  Buenos  Ayres  of  800  miles,  was  extended  to  the 
parallel  of  18"  south  latitude ;  making  the  entire  dis- 
tance of  the  rivers  Parana  and  Paraguay,  through 
which  this  small  sea-Eteamer  bad  passed  fr-^m  Buenos 
Ayres  toCorumba(an  interior  military  post  of  Brazil), 
equal  to  about  1700  miles.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
navigation  of  the  Paraguay,  during  the  season  of  high 
water,  could  have  been  carried  by  the  Water  Wilch  to 
a  still  greater  extent ;  but  at  the  time  of  this  explora- 
tion any  further  ascent  was  prohibited  hy  Brazil. 
Permission  was,  however,  subsequently  granted  by  the 
imperial  government,  but  refused  by  that  of  Paraguay. 
The  expedition  was  thus  restricted  to  a  mure  limited 
exploration  of  the  upper  waters  of  this  river  than  had 
been  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant  when  all  such  prohibitions  will  be  re- 
moved, and  this  Interesting  region  of  unknown  countr}' 
brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  navigation  of  the  Paraguay  has  thus  been  ex- 
tended beyond  Asuncion,  to  the  distance  of  660  miles. 
This  fact  has  induced  the  Brazilian  government  to 
avallitself  of  this  Important  channel  of  communication, 
by  steam,  with  her  northwestern  pr  ivince,  MattoGrasso, 
in  which  is  found  the  most  valua  jle  diamond  region 
of  the  empire. 
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An  expedition  was  dispatclied  by  the  Frencli  gov- 
ernment, a  few  years  since,  for  tlie  exploration  of  tlie 
Parana  and  Paraguay  rivers;  and  the  following  pas- 
sage is  translated  fh>m  a  report  made  in  March,  18&5, 
by  Captain  Picard,  to  whose  charge  it  had  been  com- 
mitted :  "  When  we  consider  the  excellent  means  of 
communication  which  nature  has  opened  to  the  prov- 
inces of  the  Argentine  Confederation  and  the  Republic 
of  Paraguay,  we  can  not  but  regret  to  see  them  unem- 
ployed and  deserted.  The  absence  of  population,  con- 
tinual civil  war,  and  the  administrative  policy  of  Para- 
(Tuay,  have,  so  far,  been  the  chief  obstacles  to  progress. 
Let  us  indulge  the  hope  that  the  day  is  not  distant 
when  the  aspect  of  things  will  change,  and  these  mag^ 
niflccnt  countries  will  flourish  under  the  blessings  of  a 
more  advanced  civilization." 

Paraguay  can  hardly  he  said  to  possess  a  merchant 
marine.  In  1851  there  were  distributed,  between  the 
two  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilar,  12  vessels, 
averaging  each  about  42  tons.  In  1852  there  wera  11 
of  the  eame  description,  and  in  1853  only  9.  Besides 
theso,  there  is  one  brig  belonging  to  the  government, 
whicli  is  said  to  monopolize  almost  exclusively  the 
commerce  of  the  state.  The  foreign  vessels  engaged 
i',1  the  trade  of  Paraguay  in  1852  were  81,  with  an 
tggregate  of  '1582  tons,  from  the  Argentine  provinces 
:H)uth,  below  the  Paraguay  River,  and  three  American 
vossels,  tonnage  not  Icnown.  All  these  vessels  trade 
with  the  ports  of  Asuncion  and  Villa  del  Pilnr,  which, 
with  the  port  of  Encarnacion,  on  the  Parana,  were  alone 
open  to  foreign  commerce.  There  is  no  treaty  l>etween 
the  United  States  and  Paraguay.  With  England  a 
treaty  was  ratified  November  2,  1853,  by  the  second 
article  of  which  the  Republic  of  Paraguay  concedes  to 
the  merchant  flag  of  Great  Britain  the  free  navigation 
of  the  River  Paraguay  as  far  as  Asuncion,  the  capital 
of  the  republic,  and  of  the  right  side  of  the  Parana, 
from  where  it  belongs  to  her,  as  far  as  the  city  of  En- 
carnacion. It  stipulates,  also,  that  British  suljects 
shall  be  at  liberty,  with  their  ships  and  cargoes,  freely 
and  securely  to  come  to,  and  to  leave,  all  the  places 
and  ports  of  the  said  territories ;  hire  houses  and  ware- 
houses; and  trade  in  all  kinds  of  produce,  manufac- 
tures, and  merchandise  of  lawful  commerce,  subject  to 
the  usages  and  established  customs  of  the  country : 
also,  that  they  may  discharge  the  whole  or  part  of 
their  cargo  at  the  ports  of  Pilar  and  where  commerce 
with  other  nations  may  be  permitted,  or  proceed  with 
the  whole  or  part  of  their  cargo  to  the  port  of  Asuncion, 
according  as  the  captain,  owner,  or  other  duly  author- 
ized person  shall  deem  expedient ;  and  that,  in  the  same 
manner,  shall  be  treated  and  considered  such  Paraguay- 
an citizens  as  shall  arrive  at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain 
with  cargoes  in  Paraguayan  or  British  vessels. 

Tliere  is  an  American  company  established  in  Para- 
guay, under  a  charter  from  the  State  of  Rhode  Island, 
which  has  been  engaged  in  commercial  operations  for 
some  time,  under  the  title  of  "The  United  States  and 
Paraguay  Navigation  Company."  The  chief  object  of 
this  company  is  to  introduce  steam  navigation  on  the 
rivers  of  Paraguay ;  but  how  far  it  has  progressed  in 
the  accomplishment  of  this  ol)ject,  information' Is  not 
it  hand.  The  only  direct  trade,  however,  yet  opened 
between  the  United  States  and  this  republic  consists 
of  some  shipments  of  cigars  and  samples  of  wood  made 
by  this  company.  All  other  articles  of  Paraguayan 
produce  which  reach  the  United  States  conio  through 
the  ports  of  Buenos  Ayres  or  Montevideo,  and  are  in- 
cluded in  the  custom-house  returns  to  the  Treasury 
Department  of  exports  fh)m  the  republics  to  which 
these  places  respectively  belong. 

The  government  of  Paraguay  puts  forth  no  statistics 
relative  to  the  commercial  movements  of  the  republic, 
and  it  is  said  to  bo  quite  impossible  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  the  subject  from  its  administrative  officials. 
Complete  commerclil  statistics,  which  may  be  viewed 
as  strictly  accurate,  can  not,  therefore,  be  looked  for  in 


this  Digest ;  bnt  the  subjoined  statements,  derived  ttom 
a  Memoir  prepared  in  1858  by  H.  L.  Geofroy,  an  attach^ 
of  the  mission  extraordinary  sent  by  France  to  the 
Plata  and  Paraguay,  are,  no  doubt,  reliable,  so  far  as 
they  extend. 

ExroBTa  or  Asumoioh  raoM  Jwt,  1861,  to  Dior      >■  81, 
1862. 

Tobacco— 229,000  orrobos,  at  12  reals  (or  $1  60) 
per  arroba  of  25  poandi $348,604 

Yerbamsti— 176,000  arrobis,  at  30  reoll  per  UToba       487,600 

Htdea— Dry,  100,000,  at  10  reals  each 

"       Tanned.  36,000,  at  $8  each 

Wood— Cedar,  60,000  yards,  at  4  reals 

"        Gablnet,asloop-loadof  7000to8000am)bas 

Hair— 600  quintals,  at  $8  per  quintal 

Sweetmeats— 20,000  arrobaa,  at  6  reals  per  arroba. 

Cigars— 2,000,000,  at  $2  per  1000 

"        280  000,  at  $6  per  1000  (In  boxes  of  100) . . 

Sundry  products— White  wax,  mm,  molasses  (aev- 
•ral  cargoes),  common  wood  (limnday  and  La- 
pacho),  several  cargo(;a  of  oranges,  maixe,  pulse, 
etc.;  cotton,  1,600  arrobaa;  tigcr-skini!,  800,  at 
$2  each;  India  rubber,  otter-sklnii,  hammocks, 
baskets,  etc. ;  fringed  ospkins,  laoe,  eta 


120,000 

ioe,o«o 

25,000 
6,000 
4,800 

16,000 
4,000 
1,260 


27,800 


Total $1,094,860 

It  is  believed  that  the  above  total  might  be  increased 
at  least  one-third,  could  exact  statements  be  obtained. 
If  we  ndd  the  export  duties  of  10  and  6  per  cent,  on  the 
articles  exported — ^yerba  and  wood,  which  are  govern- 
ment monopolies,  and  are  exempt  from  duty,  being  ex- 
cepted, and  which  would  amount  to  about  f  70,000 — and 
#20,000  in  silver,  exported  in  contraband,  and  #10,000 
for  sundry  charges — we  have  #1,500,000,  or  an  amount 
equal  to  the  value  of  imports  during  the  same  period. 
Indeed,  such  is  the  scarcity  of  money  in  circulation, 
that  the  trade  is  neceasaril/  one  of  barter ;  so  that  the 
figures  which  represent  the  value  of  Imports  may  also, 
generally,  give  the  value  of  exports. 

Metuura. — The  arroba  equals  25  lbs. ;  the  cubic  vara 
about  20^  cubic  feet ;  the  pesada  86  lbs. ;  the  almude 
about  three-fourths  of  a  bushel ;  the  asumbre  about  one 
quart;  the  frasco  about  half  a  gallon;  the  fanega  about 
four  bushels.  It  may  be  observed,  that  these  denomi- 
nations of  weight  and  measure  represent  different  quan- 
tities in  different  countries,  and  even  in  the  same  coun- 
tries, as  regards  different  articles. 

lupoBTB  ANn  ExronTS  of  AscNnioN  vbom  1851  to  1854. 


Yean. 

Imports. 

Eiporto. 

Tol«l. 

Dutlea  paid. 

1861 
1852 
1863 
1864 

No  dilta. 

$84"),  IS") 
40a.0S8 
686,623 

,$341,380 
474,499 
601,932 
777,467 

No  data. 

$1,014,649 

1,098.620 

1,362,960 

No  data. 

$128,276 

66,664 

123,289 

Among  the  importations  of  1864,  tissues  and  wines 
hold  the  first  rank,  or,  rather,  they  constitute  four- 
fifths  of  the  total  value  of  imports. 

Navigation. — Transportation  by  land  being  extreme- 
ly difficult,  the  commercial  movements  already  ana- 
lyzed were  effected  by  water — by  the  Paraguay,  an 
affluent  of  the  Parana.  From  the  opening  of  the  port 
of  Asuncion  in  July,  1851,  to  December,  1852,  there  ar- 
rived about  120  sloops,  of  6000  arrobas,  on  an  average, 
for  each.  A  cargo  of  7000  arrobas  equals  60  tons, 
which  would  give  an  average  of  from  40  to  80  tons  for 
each  vessel.  From  January  1,  to  February  28,  1853, 
there  arrived  at  Asuncion  80  Sardinian  vessels.  These 
vessels,  the  owners  of  which,  or  the  greater  part  of 
them,  were  Sardinians,  sailed  under  the  Uruguayan  or 
Paraguayan  flag.  There  arrived  also,  up  to  March  10, 
1853,  at  this  port,  19  sloops.  In  1854  there  arrived 
IGO  merchant  vessels,  averaging  each  50  tons  burden. 
Of  these,  2  were  British,  31  were  under  the  flag  of  the  re- 
public, 116  belonged  to  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
and  11  to  Uruguay. 

The  customs  tariflT  of  Paraguay,  now  in  force  in 
that  republic,  is  that  promulgated  by  a  decree  given 
at  Asuncion,  January  2,  1846. — Commercial  Relatiotu 
o/the  United  States. 

Parallels  of  Latitude,  on  the  Terrestrial  Sphere, 
are  small  circles  parallel  to  the  equator;  but  in  the 
Celestial  Sphere  they  are  parallel  to  the  ecliptic. 
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Paramaribo,  the  capital  town  of  Dutch  Guiana, 
on  the  west  bank  ot  tho  Surinam,  five  nillea  ftrom  iti 
mouth  in  the  Atlantic,  lat.  5°  49'  N.,  loag.  56°  22'  W. 
Ettimated  popu!:ition,  20  000,  mostly  blaclts.  It  la 
regularly  and  weil  built  j  streets  unpaved,  but  orna- 
mented with  rows  of  tamarind  and  orange  trees;  and 
it  has  Lutheran,  Catvlnistlc,  Roman  Catholic,  and  En- 
glish churches,  Portuguese  and  German-Jewish  syna- 
gogttem,  and  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  colony. 
Fort  Zeelandia,  north  of  the  town,  is  the  residence  of 
the  governor.  In  a  hospital  for  lepers,  on  tho  right 
bank  of  the  Coppename,  460  patients  are  maintained 
•I  the  expense  of  the  colony.  The  Kwatta  Canal,  be- 
gan in  1846,  is  the  flrst  public  work  executed  by  free 
laborers. 

Paramo  (sometimes  rendered,  though  incorrect- 
ly, by  dettrt  or  AeoM).  The  name  given  in  South 
America  to  a  mountainous  district  covered  with  stunt- 
ed trees,  exposed  to  the  winds,  and  in  which  •  damp 
cold  perpetually  prevails.  Undr  r  the  torrid  sane  the 
Paramos  are  generally  from  10,000  to  12,000  feet  in 
height.  Snow  often  falls  on  them,  but  remains  only 
•  few  hours ;  in  which  respect  they  are  distinguished 
from  tht  NeeaJo),  which  enter  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  Paramos  are  almost  constantly  enveloped 
In  a  cold,  thick  fog ;  so  that  when  a  thick,  small  rnin 
falls,  accompanied  with  a  depression  of  tlie  tempera- 
ture, they  say  at  6  jOta,  or  at  Mexico^  cae  un  para- 
mito.  Hence  has  been  formed  the  provincial  word  em- 
paramar$e — to  b»  a*  cold  as  if  one  were  on  •  paramo. 
— HuMnoLDT's  Ptri.  Nar.  ii.  p.  252. 

Paraaaog,  a  Persian  measure  of  length ;  accord- 
ing to  Herodotus,  equal  to  80  stadia,  and  (reckoning 
eight  stadia  to  the  English  mile)  equal  to  31  English 
miles.  The  length  of  the  parasang  was  reckoned  dif- 
tsrently  by  diSierent  authors;  and  such  are  tho  dis- 
crepant estimates  of  the  ancients  that  some  have  as- 
signed it  the  length  of  60  stadia.  The  word  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  teng,  signifying  a  atone. 

Parcel,  a  term  indifTerently  applied  to  small  pack- 
ages of  wares,  and  to  large  lots  of  goods.  In  this  lat- 
ter sense,  20  hogsheads  of  sugar  or  more,  if  bought  at 
one  price,  or  in  a  single  lot,  are  denominated  "a parcel 
of  sugar." 

Parcels,  Bill  oS,  an  account  of  the  items  compos- 
ing a  parcel. 

Parchment  and  Velltun.  The  former  consists 
of  the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats,  and  the  latter  of  those 
of  calves,  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  them 
suitable  for  being  written  upon,  for  covering  boirics, 
and  other  purposes.  The  consumption  of  these  articles 
is  very  considerable.  In  this  and  most  other  countries 
it  is  customary  to  nse  them  instead  of  paper  in  the 
drawing  up  of  a  great  variety  of  deeds  and  other  legal 
instruments.  They  are  also  extensively  used,  espe- 
cially in  Italy,  in  the  binding  of  books.  The  finest 
copies  of  the  magnificent  classics  which  issued  from 
the  Dutch  presses  in  the  17th  century,  and  the  early 
part  of  the  18th,  were  all  bound  in  vellum.  Parch- 
ment is  coarser  than  vellum,  and  not  so  well  adapted 
for  writing  upon.  The  qualities  of  both  articles  differ 
very  widely ;  so  much  so  that  tho  best  parchment  is 
preferable  to  inferior  or  even  middling  vellum.  The 
goodness  of  each  depends  partly  on  tho  quality  of  the 
sitins  of  which  they  are  made,  and  partly,  and  indeed 
in  a  very  high  degree,  on  the  care  and  skill  with  which 
they  are  manufactured. 

'The  history  of  these  articles  is  involved  in  some  ob- 
scurity. Varro  and  Pliny  (IlUt.  Nat.  lib.  xiii.  cap. 
11),  who  have  been  generally  followed,  state  that  they 
were  originally  manufactured  at  Pcrgamus,  in  Asia 
Minor,  the  capital  city  of  Eumenes  II.,  one  of  Alex- 
andek's  successors,  during  the  reign  of  that  prince; 
and  that  parchment  owes  to  this  circumstance  its  clas- 
sical name  of  charta  Pergamena,  But  there  seems  to  be 
little  if  any  foundation  for  this  statement.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  preceding  article  on  paper,  that  Herodotus, 


who  flourished  rather  more  than  a  century  bafora  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  states  distinctly  that,  previously  to 
his  era,  when  paper  (charta  Egyptiaoa')  was  scarce, 
the  loniaDS  were  accustomed  to  write  on  the  skins  of 
sheep  and  foats,  and  that  that  practice  was  then  fol- 
lowed (viz.,  in  his  time)  by  several  barbarmio  nations. 
— Lib.  V.  cap,  68.  And  it  is  all  but  certain,  seeing 
that  the  practice  of  writing  on  skins  had  ))een  in  use 
for  at  least  2^  centuries,  and  probably  much  more,  pre- 
viously to  the  era  of  Eumenes,  that  their  preparation 
would,  in  the  course  of  that  lengthened  period,  \m  so 
much  improved  as  to  render  them  little  different  from 
parchment.  It  is  probable,  indeed,  that  their  manu- 
facture nwy  have  been  improved  in  Pergamus;  but 
wa  incline  to  think  that  parchment  owes  its  name  rath- 
er to  the  extensive  demand  for  it  in  that  city,  in  con- 
sequence of  Eumenes  having  amassed  a  large  and  val- 
uable library,  than  to  any  thing  else.  He  was,  in  fact, 
compelled  to  use  parchment  and  vellum  in  tlie  copying 
of  books,  as  his  contemporary  Ptolemy  Philadelplius 
had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  paper. — Puny,  ubi 
supra.  The  scarcity  of  parchment  during  the  Middle 
Ages,  and  in  antecedent  times,  led  to  the  practice  of 
obliterating  tho  writing  on  oil'  parchments,  by  rubbing 
them  with  pumice-stone,  immersing  tlicm  in  boiling 
water,  and  such  like  devices ;  and  there  can  be  no  man- 
ner of  doubt  that  the  prev^ence  of  this  practice  has 
been  most  injurious  to  literature,  and  that  it  has  moat 
probably  occasioned  the  total  destruction  of  somo  of 
the  noblest  chefi-tFaurr*  of  antiquity.  In  the  Middle 
Ages,  these  were  erased  that  room  might  be  madejfor 
somo  worthless  treatise  on  scholastic  theology  orio^ic! 
Sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  the  ancient  writ- 
ing is  not  so  much  obliterated  but  that  it  may  Btili  be 
read;  and  to  that  circumstance  the  recent  discovery 
of  a  portion  of  Cicero's  treatise  Da  Stpubliea  is  to  be 
ascribed.  It  bad  been  effaced  to  make  room  for  a 
commentary  of  St.  Augustine  on  the  Psalms.  Parch- 
ments that  have  been  erased  in  this  way  are  called 
Patmpaetit  (from  Tofiiv,  again,  and  ^ou,  to  efface  or 
clean),  or  repeatedly  cleaned  parchments ;  because  they 
have  been  repeatedly  cleaned,  renewed,  or  prepared  for 
writing  upon.  If  the  learned  world  is  ever  to  he  grat- 
ified by  tlie  recovery  of  the  lost  comedies  of  Menander, 
or  the  lost  Iraoks  of  PolyUus,  Livy,  and  Tacitus,  it  will 
most  probalily  be  by  finding  them  under  some  homily  or 
such  like  trash. — Ifouvtau  Traiti  de  Diplomatique ;  Ihm 
de  Vainet. 

Parla  (anc.  iMtetia  ParitiorKm),  the  capital  of 
France,  and,  after  London,  tho  largest  and  most  papu- 
lous city  in  Europe;  lat.  (observatory)  48°  ti('  12" N., 
long.  78°  23'  02"  E.  from  the  national  observatory, 
Washington,  and  long.  2°  20'  80"  £.  from  Ix>n(lon. 
Population  in  1851, 1,021,630.  Situated  193  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  on  both  sides  and  on  two  isl.mds 
of  the  Seine,  111  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  has  recent- 
ly, and  at  the  expense  of  about  9100,000,006,  been  sur- 
rounded with  fortifications,  consisting  of  a  wall  33  feet 
in  height,  bastioned  and  terraced,  lined  with  a  fosse 
about  20  feet  deep,  and  embracing  both  banks  of  the 
Seine,  with  a  continuous  inclosure,  and  of  outworks 
composed  of  14  detached  forts.  These  fortitications 
take  in  much  of  the  suburbs,  and  even  of  the  surround- 
ing country;  but  the  proper  limits  of  the  town  are 
traced  by  an  interior  wall,  erected  at  a  much  earlier 
date,  for  fiscal  purposes.  In  this  wnU  ore  60  gates  w 
barriers,  which  form  the  proper  entrances  of  Paris,  and 
at  which  the  octroi,  or  duties  on  goods  brought  into  it, 
are  levied.  Many  of  these  barriers  are  magnificent 
structures.  Among  others  may  bo  specified  the  Bar- 
Tihre  de  Ncuilly,  consisting  of  two  pavilions,  and  hav- 
ing in  fVont  the  splendid  triumphal  arch  Do  I'Etoile ; 
the  Barri6res  de  Vinoennes,  de  St.  Martin,  de  Fontaine- 
bleau,  do  Reuilly,  de  Chartres,  and  do  Passy.  Out- 
side the  barriers  and  their  connecting  wall  is  a  large 
zone,  finely  planted,  which  nearly  makes  the  circuit 
of  tlie  town,  and  forms  an  excellent,  though  not  very 
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muoh  frequented,  pramenad*.  It  reMiret  the  nune  of 
Outer  Uouleverdi,  to  diitlngniih  them  from  the  Inner 
Uoulevarda,  which  form  •  similar  internal  sone,  con- 
siatidg,  in  their  finest  parts,  of  a  magnificent  central 
thoroughfare,  bounded  on  cither  aide  with  a  double  row 
of  trees,  under  which  a  broad  and  elevated  pathway 
has  been  formed,  and  lined  by  elegant  shops  and  man- 
eions,  tlie  whole  forming  a  scene  of  animated  gayety 
and  splendor  which  no  otiier  capital  in  Korope  can 
equal. 

The  Seine  traverses  the  city  in  a  wost-northwest  di- 
rection, and  has  a  medium  breadth  of  abont  460  feet, 
nearly  one-third  less  than  that  of  the  Thames  at  Lon- 
don. It  is  shallow,  and  navigable  only  by  barges  and 
tmall  steamers.  Its  quayr  are  built  of  solid  masonry, 
aiid  form  large  terraces,  with  a  roadway  in  the  centre, 
and  a  footpath  on  either  side,  generally  planted.  They 
extend  about  11  miles,  and,  in  addition  to  the  splendid 
wallcs  which  they  afibrd,  serve  the  important  purpose 
of  protecting  the  lower  parts  of  the  city  from  innnda- 
tions,  from  which,  previously  to  these  erections,  it  oft- 
en sutiered.  The  number  of  bridges  is  twenty-seven, 
all  of  stone,  with  the  exception  of  seven  suspension 
bridges,  three  of  a  combination  of  stone  and  iron;  and 
one  of  wood. 

Manu/acturet  and  Trade.— The  government  possess- 
es only  two  properly  manufacturing  establishments — 
that  known  by  the  name  of  the  Gobelins,  celebrated  for 
its  tapestry  and  carpets,  made,  however,  not  for  sale, 
but  the  supply  of  the  palaces,  and  for  presents ;  and  that 
of  tobacco,  which  the  government  holds  as  a  monopoly, 
and  carrieson  in  a  vast  establishment  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Seine,  producing  about  a  lifih  of  all  tho  snuff  used 
in  the  liingdoro,  and  yielding  an  annual  profit  estima- 
ted at  $14,000,000.  In  the  other  branches,  which  are 
fi«e,  the  most  important  manufactures  are  articles  of 
jewelry  and  precious  metals ;  ebony  and  ivory  trinlc- 
ets,  line  hardware,  paper-hangings,  saddlery,  and  other 
articles  in  leather ;  cabinet-woric,  carriages,  various  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  silic  and  woolen  tissues,  particularly 
shawls  and  carpets ;  lace,  embroidery,  artiftcial  flow- 
ers, combs,  machines,  mathematical  and  optical  instru- 
ments, types,  boolis,  engravings,  refined  sugar,  chemic- 
al products,  etc.  The  value  of  all  the  industrial  prod- 
ucts of  Paris  in  1847  was,  after  a  very  careful  investi- 
gation, estimated  at  $292,725,670.  In  1848,  during  the 
turmoil  of  the  last  revolution,  they  fell  to  less  than  one 
half  of  what  they  were  before.  The  value  of  the  ex- 
ports, composed  almost  entirely  of  the  above  articles 
of  manufacture,  was  declared  at  the  custom-house  of 
Paris  to  amount  in  value,  in  1850,  to  $11,005,946.  The 
estimated  revenue  of  the  city  for  1852  was  $9,808,680 ; 

and  the  expenditure  $9,708,680 See  article  France. 

For  commeroe,  etc.,  of  Paris,  see  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine,  xviii.  60;  Quarltrly  Jtei-iew,  Ixxviii.  146; 
Lioing  Age,  ii.  404,  xiii.  219 ;  foreign  Qmrterlg,  xxxi. 
182 ;  Jidinburgh  Review,  Ixxxv.  89 ;  Comn.  Rel.  U.  9. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  this  consular  district  depends  on  the  regu- 
lations of  the  custom  laws  of  the  empire,  and  on  the 
local  legislation  of  the  citv  of  Paris,  by  which  octroi 
duties  are  levied  on  many  articles  brought  into  the 
city,  whether  foreign  or  domestic,  but  especially  on 
spirits  and  articles  of  subsistence.  These  regulations 
are  fixed,  end  rest  only  on  the  contingency  of  altera- 
tion by  legislative  enactment  There  are  some  privi- 
leges accorded  to  Spain  by  ancient  treaties  which  will 
be  found  set  forth  in  the  Code  des  Douanes,  Code  Mari- 
time,taii  the  Tari/des  Droits.  We  are  not  aware  of  any 
privileges  accorded  to  tho  commerce  of  other  nations 
and  denied  to  the  United  Sutes,  or  of  any  important 
restrictions.  The  books  referred  to  above  give  full 
information,  in  tabular  statements,  on  this  question. 
Ihe  transhipment  of  goods  belongs  to  the  coasting 
trade,  and,  by  law,  only  French  vessels  are  entitled  to 
engage  in  this  trade.  Full  information  will  be  found 
upon  this  point  in  tho  Code  Maritime. 


Rates  of  lasnranoa,  by  staamers,  on  goods,    i  to  It  per  (eMtt^) 
"  by  ships,  "        1   toll       "      ifj 

"  "  by  stttkmen,  valuables,   i  to   I     ,fif;-,    M 

by  ships,  "  Itol       ,'";,'' 

Commissions  for  shipping ^  franca  each  padUlK 

(Jommisslona  for  porohaatng  In  large  "> 

quaotltlas , . . .  S  per -«nt.  .  !'ki 

Commissions  for  purcbulng  In  small  ,  ^Ji 

qnantlUes....:. B        "  '"1  '  ", 

Average  rate  of  sxehange  between  Now  York         '"*  ■''" 

and  ParU 6 181  franes. 

Sales  of  goods  are  made  upon  cash  or  upon  orders, 
with  credits  (Vom  thirty  days  to  six  months.  Com- 
mission houses  are  in  the  habit  of  advancing  for  many 
of  their  customers. — See  Tarif  des  Droits,  kegulations 
des  Douanes,  and  Statistique  Industriel. 

Parrel.  In  Naval  language,  the  collar  of  greased 
rope,  or  trucks,  by  which  the  yard  is  confined  to  the 
mast,  while  it  slides  up  and  down  it. 

Fartnerahlp.  A  partnership  is  an  agreement  be- 
tween two  or  more  to  share  in  the  profit  and  loss  of 
the  use  and  application  of  their  capital,  labor,  and 
skill,  in  some  lawful  business,  whether  one  supplies 
capital,  and  another  skill  and  labor,  or  each  both  labor 
and  capital.  The  benefits  of  a  union  of  the  means 
and  advantages  of  different  persons  for  the  conduA  of 
a  branch  of  business,  in  many  instances,  are  too  obvious 
and  common  to  need  illustration.  A  partnership  is 
not  constituted  merely  by  an  interest  of  diflferent  par- 
ties in  the  same  thing,  but  it  depends  on  a  participa- 
tion of  profits  and  joint  liability  to  loss.  And  yet 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this  rule,  for  it  has  been 
held  that  seameu  shipping  on  shares  in  a  shipping 
voyage  are  not  copartners  with  the  owners.  And  so, 
where  a  certain  share  or  commission  is  allowed  to  a 
clerk  or  agent,  depending  on  tho  success  of  tho  busi- 
ness or  amount  of  profits,  in  addition  to  his  other  com- 
pensation, it  has  been  held,  in  many  cases,  not  to  make 
him  a  copartner.  It  is  difflcuU  to  point  out  the  cri- 
terion by  which  cases  of  this  description  are  distin- 
guished from  those  of  copartnership ;  and  some  of  them 
look  more  like  an  exception  of  cases  which  strictly 
come  within  the  definition  of  copartnership.  A  ques- 
tion has  been  made  whether  joint  owners  of  a  ship  are 
copartners,  and  the  general  doctrine  is  that  they  are 
not  so ;  and  yet  it  is  generally  held  that  each  one  i« 
liable  for  the  whole  amount  of  repairs  and  expenditures 
in  tho  navigation  of  the  ship ;  but  still  the  ownership 
is  not  joint,  for,  in  the  case  of  the  decease  of  one,  the 
property  in  the  whole  ship  does  not  survive  to  the 
others,  as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  partnership 
property,  but  the  property  is  held  in  common,  each 
part-owner  having  a  distinct  title  to  his  share;  and 
one  part-owner  can  not,  merely  as  such,  convey  a  title 
to  the  whole  ship,  or  to  any  share  except  his  own.  As 
to  the  share  of  each  partner  in  the  profits,  or  his  lia- 
bility fbr  losses,  if  there  is  no  agreement  on  this  sul>; 
ject,  all  tho  partners  stand  upon  an  equal  firoting. ,  , '' 

As  to  the  objects  of  copartnership,  they  are  not  coni 
fined  to  commerce,  though  most  frequent  in  that  branch 
of  industry,  but  may  embrace  manufacturing,  the  car- 
rying on  of  any  mechanic  art,  agriculture,  the  practice 
of  law  or  medicine,  and,  in  short,  every  lawful  branch 
of  business.  Copartnership  is  more  usnally  formed  by 
a  written  agreement ;  and  by  some  codes  and  in  re- 
gard to  certain  copartnerships,  formal  stipulations  are 
required  by  law  in  order  to  constitute  a  copartnership. 
This  is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  fbr  in  many  branches 
of  business  parties  may  agree  orally  for  a  participation 
in  profit  and  loss.  These  associations  are  divided  into 
different  classes,  distinguished  by  their  olijects,  and  the 
extent  of  the  liabilit}'  of  ea^h  partner.  The  Roman 
law  allowed  of  general  copartnerships,  extending  the 
community  of  property,  and  Joint  pro'it  and  loss,  not 
only  to  the  business  pursued,  but  also  to  all  acquisitions 
by  either  party,  whether  by  legacy,  inheritance,  gift, 
or  as  the  fruits  of  industry.  By  that  law,  and  so  by 
the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisiana,  and  other  codes 
derived  from  the  Roman  law,  a  man  and  his  wife  may 
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b«  oopartnen ;  and,  in  making  the  marriag*  contract, 
tha  kind  and  axtent  of  copartnership  ii  a^rued  upon, 
the  form  of  tha  itipulation  for  thU  purpose  being  par- 
tioiUarly  pointed  out  by  the  French  codu.  It  wai  be- 
tween the  parties  to  the  marriage  contract  that  the 
general  copartnanhips  above-mentiontid  wore  most 
ftrequently  formed.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  Roman 
law,  and  those  codes  derived  principally  firom  it,  leave 
the  parties  at  liberty  to  agree  upon  a  universal  copart- 
nership or  a  limited  one,  or  a  separate  property. 

Copartnerships  are  usually  confined  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  particular  branch  of  business,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  each  copartner  is  concerned  in  other 
branches.  The  term  gtneral  copatinef$kip  is  also  ap- 
plied to  one  formed  for  trade  generally,  or  business 
generally,  without  limitations ;  but  where  t-«  Joint  in- 
terest extends  only  to  a  particular  concern,  as,  for  In- 
stance, the  freighting  of  a  ship,  it  is  called  a  tpicitU 
etpartnertkip.  And  so  a  partnership  is  called  $ptcial 
when  tho  parties  enter  into  stipulations  modifying  and 
nstraining  the  right  and  powers  of  the  nieml)er»,  in- 
stead of  leaving  them  to  the  operation  of  the  laws  gen- 
erally applicable  to  such  associations ;  and  this  is  the 
nsnal  meaning  of  such  copartnerships.  Another  de- 
scription is  that  of  limited  copartnerships,  m  which  one 
or  more  partners  put  in  a  certain  amount  of  capital, 
which  is  liable  for  the  contracts  of  the  firm ;  but  be- 
yond this  the  party  or  parties  are  not  liable.  This 
sort  of  partnership  is  particularly  provided  for  in  (he 
French  code,  and  is  not  unfrequent  in  France.  It  is  a 
very  useful  provision  of  the  law  that  allows  of  such 
associations,  for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune,  and  re- 
tired from  l>usiness,  to  put  a  part  of  their  capital  at 
risk  In  trade,  without  risking  their  whole  property; 
and  it  accordingly  operates  very  favorably  upon  the 
enterprise  of  the  community ;  for  a  young  man  who 
has  only  his  talents  and  industry  to  put  into  a  concern 
can  thus  more  easily  obtain  the  capital  necessary  to 
give  his  activity  and  enterprise  scope,  and  every  com- 
munity ought  to  open  all  practicable  channels  for  the 
intellectual  and  physical  exertions  of  its  members. 
This  species  of  copartnership  has  accordingly  been  par- 
tially introduced  Into  the  United  States,  being  provided 
for  In  the  code  of  Louisiana,  which  Is  modeled  on  the 
French  code,  and  having  l>cen  introduced  also  Into  tho 
laws  of  Xew  York  by  a  statute,  the  provisions  of  which 
were  closely  copied  from  the  French  code— the  first  in- 
stance (as  Chancellor  Kent  remarks  in  his  Comment- 
aries) in  which  any  other  foreign  law  than  the  English 
had  been  adopted  in  the  particular  structure  and  pro- 
visions of  an  American  statute,  in  those  States  of  whose 
codes  the  English  law  is  the  basis.  This  species  of 
partnenhlps  has  also  been  authorized  by  statute  in 
Ifaseachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Connecllcut,  Vermont, 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  South  Carolina, 
Ckorgia,  Ala)>ama,  Florid?  Mississippi,  Indiana,  and 
Michigan.  Wo  will  now  ptv.«ed  to  a  more  extended 
account  of  limited  partnerships. 

The  condition  of  a  limited  partnership  is  that  the 
name  of  the  person  whose  liability  is  thus  limited  must 
be  used  in  the  firm,  and  particular  provisions  aro  made 
as  to  paying  in  the  amount  of  capital  stipulated ;  and 
another  suitable  provision  in  such  cose  is  the  provision 
for  some  registry  by  which  It  may  appear  to  those  who 
wish  to  mako  the  inquiry  what  amount  such  partner 
pays  in.  Some  partnerships  are  lecnt;  that  !s,  some 
one  agrees,  upon  terms,  to  share  profits  with  ostensible 
partners  without  any  notice  to  the  public  of  his  being 
a  member  of  tho  firm.  Each  partner  has  a  Joint  inter- 
eat  in  the  whole  personal  property,  and,  unless  the 
articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  transfer  it. 

Each  partner  may  also  bind  the  whole  firm  by  his 
contract  made  in  the  course  of  tho  business  of  the  firm, 
unless  it  he  otherwise  agreed  between  them ;  and  even 
when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if  a  party  with  whom 
a  partner  contracts  has  a  legal  right,  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  Joint  affairs  are  managed,  to  presume  that 


a  partner  Is  authoriaad  to  contract  for  and  to  bind  his 
cepartnen  in  regard  to  the  aul()ect  of  any  ooatract,  the 
firm  will  be  bonnd  by  such  contract  But  if  the  party 
contracted  wi 'h  has  notice  that,  by  the  articlas  of  co- 
partnership, a  partner  has  not  authority  to  make  a  con- 
tract, tha  company  will  not  be  bound  by  it.  So  if  a 
partner  contracts,  in  tha  partnertbip  name,  In  a  manner 
which  the  party  contracted  with  knowa  ia  not  within 
the  business  of  the  firm— as  If  he  roakei  a  negotiable 
note  In  the  name  of  the  firm  for  his  own  separate  debt 
— the  contract  will  not  bind  the  firm  to  the  party  thus 
contracted  with ;  but  still,  If  this  contract,  being  trans- 
ferable In  its  nature,  and  holding  out  on  tha  face  of  it 
the  KspoDsibility  of  the  whole  firm,  is  negotiated  to 
those  who  have  no  notice  that  the  paper  was  made  for 
the  private  accommodation  of  the  partner  who  signed 
the  partnersiiip  name,  the  company  will  b«  Itound  In 
respect  to  such  assignee ;  that  la,  the  firm  having  given 
notice  to  the  world  that  they  are  copartners  in  a  certain 
branch  of  business,  every  one  has  a  right  to  presume 
that  all  acts  done  by  each  of  them  in  regard  to  It  are 
authorized  by  the  terms  of  :heir  contract,  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  unless  he  has  notice  to  the  contrary. 
But  certain  acts  are  not  authorised  by  the  general 
powers  of  copartners,  and  those  no  one  partner  can  be 
presumed  to  have  power  to  do ;  as,  for  instance,  one 
partner  Is  not  merely,  as  such,  authorised  to  make  a 
deed  in  the  name  of  the  other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney ; 
and  he  can  not,  accordingly,  convey  land  belonging  to 
the  members  of  the  company ;  for,  though  it  may  have 
been  acquired  and  paid  for  with  the  property  of  the 
firm,  yet  whnn  acquired,  it  belongs  to  tlie  memliers'  in 
common,  if  tho  title  be  in  them  all,  and  each  member 
can  himself  convey  only  his  share ;  and  in  order  to  tho 
xxinveyanco  of  that  of  another,  he  must  li^specitlly 
empowered.  But  a  partner  may  release  a  debt  due  to 
the  firm  if  It  be  done  fairly,  and  without  collusion  be- 
tween him  and  the  del>tor.  It  has  been  held,  however, 
"that  one  partner  can  not  by  deed  submit  a  question  to 
arbitration.  A  partnership  may  be  dissolved  by  its 
own  limitation,  the  death,  bankruptcy,  or  insanity  of 
a  memt>er,  or  by  tlie  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  the 
countries  to  which  the  members  belong. 

A  question  is  also  made  whether  a  mem  tier  may  di>. 
solve  the  copartnership  voluntarily  before  the  time  for 
which  it  was  formed  expires,  and  the  opinion  seems  tu 
l>e  that  he  may  do  so  by  giving  suflicieut  notice  to  this 
effect ;  and  this  seems  to  l>e  necessarily  incident  to  new 
associations ;  for,  though  he  would,  in  such  csee,  be 
answerable  to  bis  copartners  for  thu  breach  of  his  agree- 
ment, yet  it  would  be  exceedingly  inconvenient  if  s 
partner  were  irrevocably  bound  to  give  his  cupartnera 
the  right  of  his  credit,  and  of  disposing  of  his  property, 
after  all  his  confidence  in  them  had  ceased.  In  cose 
of  mismanagement  by  any  partner  having  charge  rf 
the  partnership  effects,  so  that  the  other  partners  are 
liable  to  be  materially  iqjured,  they  may  make  appli- 
cation to  a  Court  of  Chancery  to  appoint  a  receiver  to 
take  charge  of  the  concerns  of  the  company,  and  wind 
up  its  afliilrg,  in  case  the  partnership  has  already  betn 
dissolved,  or  in  cose  there  appears  sufficient  reason  to 
dissolve  it.  But  where  there  is  no  ground  for  such  ap- 
plication to  a  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  company  ia 
dissolved  by  tho  death  of  one  partner,  the  joint  prop- 
erty will  survive  to  the  other  partner,  who  may  dispose 
of  it,  and  collect  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and 
will  be  liable  to  account  to  the  personal  representatives 
of  the  deceased  partner  for  his  proportion  of  the  surplus 
property  In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  partner,  bis  per- 
sonal representatives  do  not  become  copartners  with 
tlie  surviving  partners,  but  the  aflairs  of  tho  concom 
must  bo  settled  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  death 
of  the  deceased  partner. — £.  A. 

Limited  Partnerihip  in  Ntw  York.  —  1.  According  to 
the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  liniiud 
partnership  for  transaction  of  any  mercantile,  mechan- 
ical, or  manufacturing  business  within  the  State  may 
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b«  formed  of  two  or  more  perMnsj  but  thi  provUtoni 
of  tb«  act  wiU  uot  authorize  any  (uoh  partneiabip  for 
the  purpoM  of  bankiog  or  making  iniursaoa,    3.  Sucb 
partnorabipi  may  convitt  of  one  or  more  pertonf,  who 
shall  be  called  general  partnari,  and  who  shall  be  Joint- 
ly anil  teveratly  retponilble,  as  general  partners  now 
are  by  law ;  and  one  or  more  persons  who  shall  con- 
tribute, in  actual  cash  payments,  a  specific  sum  as  cap- 
ital  to  the  common  stock,  who  shall  lie  called  special 
partners,  and  who  shall  not  be  liabln  for  the  debts  of 
the  partnership  beyond  the  fund  so  contributed  by  him 
or  them  to  the  capi'al.     3.  The  general  partners  only 
shall  be  authorized  u>  transact  businesi  and  sign  for 
the  partnership,  and  ti>  bind  the  same.     4.  The  persons 
desirous  of  '.brming  such  partne<«hip  shall  make,  and 
severally  sign,  a  certiflcate,  which  shall  contain :  I.  The 
name  or  llrni  under  which  such  partnership  is  to  be  con- 
ducted.    II.  The  general  nature  of  the  business  to  be 
transacted.     HI.  The  names  of  all  the  general  and 
special  partners  Interested  therein,  distingnishini;  which 
are  general  and  which  are  special  partners,  and  their 
respective  places  of  residence.    IV.  The  amount  of  cap- 
ital which  each  special  partner  shall  have  contribnted 
to  the  common  stock.     V.  The  period  at  which  the 
partnership  is  to  commence,  and  the  period  at  which  it 
shall  terminate.     6.  The  certiflcate  shall  be  acknowl- 
edged by  the  several  persons  signing  the  same,  before 
the  Chancellor,  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  a  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  or  a  Judge  of  the  County  Courts ;  and  such 
acknowledgment  shall  lie  made  and  certified  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  acknowledgment  of  conveyance  of 
land.    6.  The  cerlilicate  so  acknowledged  and  curlifled 
shall  be  filed  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  the  county 
in  which  the  principal  place  of  business  of  the  partner- 
ship shall  be  situated,  and  sliall  also  be  recorded  by 
biin  at  large  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for  the  purpose,  open 
to  public  inspactlon.     If  the  partnership  shall  have 
places  of  business  situated  in  diflerent  counties,  a  tran- 
script of  the  certificate,  and  of  the  acknowledgment 
thereof,  duly  certified  by  the  clerk  in  whose  office  it 
shall  bo  filed,  under  his  official  seal,  shall  be  filed  and 
recorded  in  like  manner  in  the  office  of  the  clerk  of  ev- 
ery such  county.     7.  At  the  time  of  filing  the  original 
certificate,  with  the  evidence  of  the  acknowledgment 
thereof,  as  before  described,  an  affidavit  of  one  or  more 
o(  the  general  partners  shall  also  bo  filed  in  the  same 
office,  stating  that  the  sums  specified  in  the  certiflcate 
to  have  been  contributed  by  each  of  the  special  part- 
ners to  the  common  stock  have  been  actually  and  in 
good  faith  paid  in  cash.    8.  No  such  partnership  shall 
be  deemed  to  have  been  formed  until  a  certificate  shall 
have  been  made,  acknowledged,  filed,  and  recorded,  nor 
until  an  affidavit  shall  have  been  filed,  as  above  direct- 
ed ;  and  if  any  false  statement  be  made  in  such  certifi- 
cate or  affidavit,  all  the  persons  interested  in  such  part- 
nership shall  be  liable  for  all  the  engagements  thereof 
as  general  partners.    9.  The  partners  shall  publish  the 
terms  of  the  partnership,  when  registered,  for  at  least 
8i.T  weeks  immediately  after  such  registry,  in  two  news- 
papers, to  be  designated  by  the  clerk  of  the  county  in 
which  such  registry  shall  be  made,  and  to  be  publish- 
ed in  the  senate  district  in  which  their  businesss  shall 
be  carried  on ;  and  if  such  puldication  be  not  made, 
the  partnership  shall  be  deemed  general,     10.  Affida- 
vits of  the  publication  of  such  notice,  by  the  printers 
of  the  newspapers  in  which  the  same  shall  bo  publish- 
ed, may  be  filed  with  the  clerk  directing  the  same,  and 
shall  bo  evidence  of  the  facts  therein  contained.     U. 
Every  renewal  or  continuance  of  such  partnership  be- 
yond the  time  originally  fixed  for  its  duration  shall 
be  certified,  acknowledged,  and  recorded,  and  an  affi- 
davit of  a  general  partner  be  made  ond  filetj,  and  no- 
tice bo  given  in  the  manner  herein  required  for  its  orig. 
inal  formation ;  and  every  such  partnership  which  shall 
be  otherwise  renewed  or  continued  shall  be  deemed  a 
general  partnership.    12.  Every  alteration  which  shall 
be  made  in  the  names  of  the  partners,  in  the  nature  of 


tha  bnslnasa,  or  in  tha  capital  or  shares  thereof,  or  in 
any  other  matter  specified  in  tha  original  ocrtlAcata, 
•hall  be  deemed  a  dissolution  of  the  partnership ;  and 
every  such  partnership  which  shall  in  any  manner  ba 
carried  on  after  any  such  alttratiun  shall  have  Ixtan 
mad«,  shall  be  deemed  r\  gamral  partneuFhip,  unleaa 
renewad  as  a  special  parti.ersblp,  according  to  tha  pro- 
visions of  last  section.     18.  The  business  of  the  part- 
nership shall  b«  conducted  under  a  firm,  in  which  the 
names  of  the  general  partners  only  shall  be  inserted, 
without  the  addition  of  tha  word  "  Company,"  or  any 
other  general  term ;  and  if  the  name  of  any  special  part- 
ner shall  be  used  in  such  firm,  with  his  privity,  be  shall 
be  deemed  a  general  partner.     14.  Suits  in  relation  to 
the  business  of  the  partnership  may  be  brought  and 
conducted  by  and  against  the  general  partners,  in  the 
same  manner  as  if  there  were  no  special  partners.     16. 
No  part  of  the  sum  which  any  special  partner  shall 
have  contributed  to  the  capital  stock  shall  ba  with- 
drawn by  him,  or  paid  and  transferred  to  him,  in  the 
shape  of  dividends,  profits,  or  otherwise,  at  any  time 
during  the  continuance  of  the  partnership  i  but  any 
partner  may  annually  receive  lawful  intertst  on  the 
sum  so  contributed  by  him,  if  the  payment  of  such  in- 
terest shall  not  reduce  the  original  amount  of  such  cap- 
ital ;  and  if,  after  the  payment  of  soch  interest,  any 
profits  shall  remain  to  be  divided,  he  may  also  receive 
his  portion  of  such  profits.    16.  If  it  shall  appear  that, 
!■/  the  payment  of  interest  or  p  jflta  to  any  special 
partner,  the  original  capital  haa  been  reduced,  the  part- 
ner receiving  tho  same  shall  be  bound  to  restore  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  good  hia  share  of  capital 
with  interest.     17.  A  special  partner  may,  from  time 
to  time,  examine  into  the  state  and  progress  of  the 
partnership  concerns,  and  may  advise  as  to  their  man- 
agement ;  but  ho  shall  not  transact  any  business  on  ac- 
count of  the  partnership,  nor  bo  employed  for  that  pur- 
pose OS  agent,  attorney,  or  otherwise.     If  ho  shall  in- 
terfere contrary  to  these  provisions,  he  shall  be  deemed 
a  general  partner.     18.  The  general  partners  shall  be 
liable  to  account  to  each  other,  and  to  the  special  part- 
ners, for  their  management  of  the  concern,  both  in  law 
and  equity,  as  other  partners  now  arc  by  law.     19. 
Every  partner  who  shall  ba  guilty  of  any  fraud  in  the 
affisirs  of  t!     partnership  shall  be  liable  civilly  to  tho 
party  injurtu  to  tho  extent  of  the  damage,  and  shall 
also  be  liable  to  an  indictment  for  a  misdemeanor,  pun- 
ishable by  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  both,  in  the  discre- 
tion of  the  court  by  which  ..e  shall  be  tried.     20.  Ev- 
ery sale,  assignm-^nt,  or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property 
or  efiiects  of  such  partnership,  made  by  such  partner- 
ship when  insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of  insolvency, 
or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  tho  insoNency  of  any 
partner,  with  the  intent  of  giv'"g  a  prefert  'ce  to  any 
creditor  of  such  partnership  or  insolvent  partner,  over 
other  creditors  of  such  partnership,  and  every  Judg- 
ment conferred,  lien  created,  or  security  given  by  such 
partnership  under  the  like  circumstances,  and  with  tlie 
like  intent,  shall  bo  void,  as  against  the  creditors  of 
such  partnership.     21.  Every  such  sale,  assignment, 
or  transfer  of  any  of  the  property  or  efi°ects  of  a  gener- 
al or  special  partner,  made  by  such  general  or  special 
partner  when  insolvent,  or  in  contemplation  of  insolv- 
ency, or  after,  or  in  contemplation  of  the  insolvency 
of  tho  partnersbip,  with  the  intent  of  giving  to  any 
creditor  of  his  own,  or  of  the  parnership,  a  preference 
over  creditors  of  tho  partncrsliip,  and  everyjudgment 
conferred,  lien  created,  or  security  given  by  any  such 
partner  under  tho  like  circumstances,  and  with  tlie  like 
intent,  shall  be  void,  as  against  the  creditors  of  the 
partnerisbip.    23.  Every  special  partner  who  shall  vio- 
late any  provision  of  the  two  last  preceding  sections, 
and  who  shall  concur  in  and  assent  to  any  such  viola- 
tion by  the  partnership,  or  by  ony  individual  partner, 
shall  be  liable  as  a  general  partner.    ?-3.  In  case  of  the 
insolvency  or  bankruptcy  of  the  partnership,  no  special 
partner  shall,  under  any  circumstances,  be  allowed  to 
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ckim  •■  •  creditor  uotil  tb«  olaimf  of  all  th«  othar 
crodlton  of  tha  partnanhip  shall  be  latUfled.  t4.  No 
dUaolution  of  luich  partuerahip  by  tha  asU  of  tha  par- 
tiaa  shall  laka  placa  pravlous  to  tha  tima  spaciAed  in 
tba  cvrtilloata  it  ita  formation,  or  in  (ha  cartiflcata  of 
ila  ranewal.  nntU  •  natioa  of  such  dissolution  shall  hara 
baan  liled  and  raoordsd  in  tba  dark's  offlaa  in  which  the 
original  cortilleata  was  recorded,  and  published  once  in 
each  wetk  for  four  waaka  in  a  newspaper  printed  in 
each  of  iIm  counties  where  the  partnanihip  may  liave 
places  of  buainass,  and  la  the  Htata  papera.— LaoilB 
L>vi'«  Cummtrdcd  Lam  of  the  World. 

Anidfiu  of  tka  gtMnU  law  (ff  I'ar(iunUpi.-—P»Tt- 
narahip  iu  Ureat  Britain  is  a  contract  entirely  free, 
and  subject  to  no  furuiallties;  it  belongs  to  the  parties 
themselves  to  regulate  'he  conditions  |  the  law  is  mere- 
ly:  circumscribed  in  protecting  the  rights  of  third  paN 
tks,  and  to  sea  tham  respected  Partnership  in  ooni- 
mon  law  la  divided  into  three  daasea— universal,  gonon- 
al,  and  limited  or  special.  They  are  also  divided  into 
private  partnerships  and  publio  companies.  J'ublic 
companies  are  divided  into  Miiooarponted  oompaniaa 
or  associations,  and  incorporated  companiea,  and  cor- 
porations chartered  by  government.  By  the  law  of 
Scotland  partnerships  are  divided  into  ordinary  part- 
nerships. Join  t^tock  eompanies,  and  public  companies. 
In  the  Arat  the  Ann  is  a  distinct  penon  at  law,  and  the 
partners,  altlMugh  jointly  and  severally  liable  for  all 
tha  debts  and  contracts  of  tlie  firm,  are  so  as  guaran- 
tors of  the  Ann.  This  Is  general  pai  tnerahip.  Special 
partnership  ia  one  contracted  for  a  particular  branch 
of  business. 

There  are  principlaa  connected  with  the  law  which 
are  identical  in  every  country ;  namely,  that  all  mem- 
bars  of  an  ostensible  partnership,  or  in  collective  name, 
are  re8ponr"-'a  in  soiidum;  but  differences  appear  in 
points  rcgardinit  the  continuation  or  cessation  of  part- 
nership after  the  decease  of  one  of  the  partners.  Thus 
in  Prussia  or  Frankfort,  the  hairs  continue  tha  partner- 
ship until  the  end  of  the  year,  and  if  they  do  not  give 
notice  of  their  retirement,  or  if  they  are  not  excluded 
by  the  other  partners,  tliey  do  not  cease  to  form  part 
of  it. 

In  Franca  partnership  ends  of  full  right  at  the  in- 
stant of  the  death  of  a  partner,  unless  by  contrary 
agreement  this  last  regulation  has  bctn  generally 
adopted.  It  is  the  some  for  that  by  which  the  profits 
diatributed  among  partners  are  not  to  be  returned  to 
the  partnership  fund,  whate\'er  may  happen  afterward, 
unless  there  be  fraud,  and  the  provision  is  added,  that 
a  partner  who  brings  in  only  his  labor  can  not,  in  any 
case,  return  tha  dividends  which  he  has  received. 

Almost  every  legislation  except  that  of  Ureat  Brit- 
nin  recognizes  the  existenoo  of  three  kinds  of  commer- 
cial partnersiiips.  1st.  Ostensible  partnersliips  (in 
collective  name);  2d.  Partnerships  in  cofRmoac/t/^;  8d. 
Anonymous  partnerships. 

The  Furtuguera  code  specifies  each  kind  of  partner- 
ship, indicating  their  rules  at  some  length.  In  cflect, 
besides  the  partnership  snonymous,  donnant,  or  secrot, 
and  in  collectivo  name,  that  of  capital  and  labor  is  made 
prominent;  in  this  case  the  partner  with  capital  oloiie 
ii  responsible  beyond  his  investment,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  law  characterizes  this  association  as  ir- 
regular. Than  come  partnerships  in  participation,  with 
limited  or  unlimited  capital,  called  Parcoria,  either  for 
an  indivisible  object,  or  for  a  determinate  end;  but  in 
all  cases  it  la  necessary  that  it  should  refer  to  a  com- 
mercial operation,  and  that  there  be  at  least  one  mer- 
chant either  donnant  or  ostensible.  There  are  in  this 
code  soma  regulations  worthy  of  being  noted ;  namely, 
that  a  contract  which  would  fV«e  the  provider  of  funds 
from  all  obligations,  whrn  be  haa  a  share  in  the  profits, 
is  null,  but  then  he  becomes  an  interested  party,  and 
not  a  parloer.  A  contract  is  declared  usurious  which 
should  allow  to  a  lender  of  money  the  profits  besides 
the  interests,  without  dubjectipg  him  to  the  losses, 


which  Is  rtry  proper  <nd  Just;  because  the  prfnrl|>]n 
of  equality  oaght  to  govern,  above  all,  matters  of  psrt- 
nership ;  consa«|uanlly  this  last  clause  ought  to  be  an- 
nulled if  it  existed.  In  general,  a  minor,  even  not  a 
trader,  may  not  be  a  partner;  but  he  has  power  tn 
make  use  Of  the  privilege  of  restitution  In  case  of  loss. 
If,  at  his  coming  of  age,  he  has  not  declared  that  ho 
wishes  to  retire,  he  becomes  responsible  for  all  further 
acts  of  tha  partnership. 

It  Is  most  essential  in  partnership  In  collective  name 
that  the  partners  should  all  be  responsible  m  tolidiim. 
In  this  the  Dutch  code  Is  equal  In  all  points  to  the 
Frsnch  rode ;  but  the  former  code  contains  a  deroga- 
tion from  this  rule  surprising  at  first,  because  It  sLya 
that  a  collective  partner  who  has  become  eommafidi- 
tain  is  not  responsiule  m  ttlid-m.  ""  le  reason  of  thia 
extraordinary  regulation  is  fbunded  upon  the  uasRo 
which  pennlta  the  continuation  of  ancient  eommerclol 
houses,  known  under  the  names  of  their  founders,  al- 
though thesr  have  atiU  their  capital  invested  In  them ; 
true  it  is  that  third  parties  ought  to  have  been  ac- 
quainted with  It  by  the  liquidation  of  the  preceding 
house,  or  by  the  publication  of  the  dissolution. 

In  the  Spanith  code  there  is  a  regulation  dlff°erent 
from  any  other  legislation  in  matter  of  constitution 
of  anonymous  partnerships,  liy  sulijecting  the  articles, 
not  to  the  examination  of  the  government,  but  of  the 
tribimali>  of  commerce.  The  Spanish  code  and  that  of 
Portugal  prescribe  a  measure  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Code  Napoleon,  which  consists  In  making  interests  to 
run  in  fall  right,  on  the  Investments  of  the  partnm, 
from  the  day  in  which  they  ought  to  be  made.  With 
regard  to  the  nomination  of  managers  of  partnership, 
in  France  the  law  has  no  provision  for  It.  In  AVfir- 
tcmberg  and  in  Spain,  when  the  manager  Is  nominated 
by  the  articles.  It  is  allowed,  should  his  action  be  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  the  company,  to  add  sn- 
other  member.  In  Russia  it  la  prohililte^  to  confer  by 
the  articles  the  management  of  the  partnership  on  cer- 
tain partlci:  for  all  its  duration  and  without  a  renewal. 

All  legislation  is  silent  upon  the  interests  of  the 
capital  Invested  iiv  the  shareholders.  It  is.  In  fact, 
clear  that  an  investment  of  funds  In  a  partnership  ii 
not  an  employment,  but  a  sum  bestowed  for  mere  oper- 
ations, and  which  can  only  allow  to  raise  sums  on  the 
realised  profits,  either  every  year,  or  at  the  time  when 
balance-sheets  are  drawn  up  according  to  law,  or  at 
any  other  time,  periodical  or  not.  But  in  Hungary  the 
"comniandiVoir**,"  improperly  called  partners,  because 
they  are  then  only  considered  as  lenders  of  money,  may 
stipulate  for  Interests  beyond  the  legal  rate  which  the 
other  partners  ought  to  pay,  even  if  they  should  suffci 
losses.     It  is  the  same  In  Prussia. 

With  regard  to  the  emission  of  shares  and  their 
transference,  the  Hungarian  coda  contains  very  im- 
portant regulations.  It  says  that  all  persons  may  buy 
shares,  but  it  proscrlljes  shares  to  the  bcai^r — a  regu- 
lation which  was  reproduced  in  the  Russian  code  and 
in  the  WOrtemberg  code.  It  says  also  that  no  invest- 
ment of  capital  can  be  made  nor  interests  claimed  be- 
fore the  constitution  nfthc  partnership,  and  that  only 
when  all  shares  are  uisposed  of  the  shareholders  may 
establish  the  articles.  Lastly,  there  is  the  remarkallc 
regulation,  that  when  the  majority  of  shareholders 
have  voted  for  a  change  or  modification  in  the  arti- 
cles, of  a  nature  to  alter  the  ol^Jectcf  tho  partnership, 
the  minority  have  power  to  retire. 

The  Russian  code  prescribes  several  very  curious 
measures.  The  sale  of  shares,  or  promises  of  f^hares 
on  credit,  is  prohibited.  A  portion  of  the  profits  must 
be  taken  to  constitute  a  reserve  fund ;  the  unreclaimed 
dividend,  after  ten  years,  is  nnited  to  the  social  fund, 
ur  may  be  divided  among  the  other  shareholders. 
Lastly,  if  the  directors  are  divided  in  their  delibera- 
tions, the  dissenting  minority  may  exact  that  mention 
be  made  of  their  opinion  in  the  verbal  process,  The 
same  code  indicates  the  mode  of  terminating  disputes : 
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butwaen  thareholdan  or  dlncton  thay  may,  with  their 
i:(iiii«iit,  be  dacidod  by  Iha  general  iiiantlng,  or  by  ar- 
bitiutors;  when  third  partiaa  are  concuminl,  it  ttandi 
■Iwnyt  witl^  the  tribunal  of  arbitrament  to  decide  ai  a 
forcud  jurladlctlon.  In  France  the  aanie  dausa  li 
equally  praciao.  But  vciioua  nwdem  legialationa  iu- 
■erted  re)(ulatlona  agaiuttt  this  niode ;  tJius  the  code  of 
Wurteuibei'i;  peruilta  partiaa  to  derogate  from  it;  (he 
Uuiigariun  code  my*  that  disputes  among  partners 
shall  be  brougiit  before  the  Tribunal  of  Comuiorco ;  hnd 
if  it  regards  bills  of  exehaiiga,  or  in  cose  of  insolvency, 
tlioy  sliall  be  u^Judicatcd  upon  by  the  ordinary  tribu- 
nals. The  Lonibardo-Venetian  cods  does  not  repro- 
duce the  section  of  the  French  code,  oallad  Oh  DUimtei 
among  J'artntrt.  The  recent  codes  of  Nassau  and  Sar- 
dinia do  not  contain  any  rtgulation  on  this  matter. 
In  England,  when  a  reference  is  depending,  made,  or 
determined,  it  may  be  a  bar ;  but  the  agreement  of  the 
parlies  does  not  oust  either  cou'ts  of  law  or  equity,  as 
the  former  will  not  aUow  their  jurisdiction  to  be  oust- 
ed by  any  private  Arrangement,  ard  equltyrfurlU  not 
decree  a  specilic  performance  thereof, 

Tlie  law  of  merchants  dilTurs  from  the  common  law 
Id  the  power  of  biniliug  a  partner  by  deed. 

Lord  Kenyon  said,  in  Harrison  v.  Jackson,  7  S.  R. 
210:  "Tlio  law  on  merchants  is  part  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  and  In  mercantile  transactions  it  never  was 
doubted  but  that  one  partner  might  bind  the  rest. 
But  the  power  of  binding  each  other  by  deed  Is  now 
for  the  lirst  time  insisted  on.  A  general  partnership 
agreement,  though  under  seal,  does  not  authorize  the 
partners  to  execute  deeds  for  each  other,  unless  a  par- 
ticular power  be  given  for  that  purpose.  Yet  In  com- 
mon law  a  partner  has  power  to  bind  bis  'copartner  by 
deed." 

Although,  in  the  word*  of  Hobart,  C.  J.,  "  The 
custom  of  merchants  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  tlie 
United  Kmgdom,  of  which  the  judges  ought  to  take 
notice ;  and  if  any  doul>t  arise  to  Item  about  their  cus- 
tom, they  may  send  for  tliu  merchants  to  know  their 
custom,  as  they  may  send  for  the  citizens  to  know  their 
law ;"  yet,  on  the  other  hand.  Lord  Holt  says,  "  Wo 
take  notice  of  the  laws  of  merchants  that  are  general, 
not  of  those  that  are  particular  usages."— See  WeMlmiu- 
iler  Review,  xx,  68 ;  American  Quarterlif  Review,  xix. 
48;  Hunt's  JU,  ■'•jhanW  Magatine,  xxiv.  C6,  xxxiii. 
467,  XXXV.  720.  See  also  Leonb  Levi's  Commtrcial 
Law  of  the  World,  4to.  London,  I8&1 ;  and  Kent's 
Commtnturiei,  vol.  iii. 

Partners  of  the  Masts,  the  wood-work  round 
the  mast  at  the  deck,  to  strengthen  and  support  the 
dock  against  the  pressure  of  the  mast.  The  term  Is 
also  applied  to  the  similar  supports  round  the  capstan 
and  pumps, 

Partridge  Wood,  a  variegated  wood  imported 
from  Martinique ;  it  is  said  to  be  the  produce  of  the 
UeitUria  cocointa. 

Passengers,  in  Commercial  navigation,  are  indi- 
viduals conveyed  for  hire  from  one  place  to  another 
on  board  ship.  Passage  ships  are  those  peculiarly  ap- 
propriated to  the  conveyance  of  passengers.  Passage 
ships  are  generally  placed  under  certain  regulations ; 
and  the  extent  to  which  emigration  is  now  carried 
renders  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  these  regula- 
tions should  be  carefully  compiled.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  emigrants  are  in  humble  life :  few  among  tliem 
know  any  thing  of  ships,  or  of  the  precautions  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  safe  and  comfortable  voyage ;  they  are 
also,  for  the  most  part,  poor,  and  exceedingly  anxious 
to  economize,  so  that  they  seldom  hesitate  to  embark 
in  any  ship,  however  unfit  for  the  conveyance  of  pas- 
sengers, or  inadequately  furnished  with  provisions,  if 
it  bo  cluap.  Unprincipled  masters  ond  owners  have 
not  been  slow  to  take  advantage  of  this;  and  in  order 
to  prevent  the  frauds  that  woulil  otherwise  be  practiced 
on  the  unwar}',  it  has  been  found  indispensab'.e  to  lay 
down  some  general  regulations  as  to  the  number  of 


pasaangen  to  b«  taken  on  beard  ships  aa  oompared 
with  their  tonnage,  the  quantity  of  water  and  provU 
sions  as  oompared  with  the  passengers,  etc.  Dut  this 
is  no  very  easy  task.  If  the  limitations  b«  too  strict, 
that  U,  If  comparatively  ftiw  passengers  may  be  car> 
ried,  or  If  the  stock  of  provisions  to  be  put  on  board  be 
either  unnecessarily  large  or  expensive,  the  cost  of  em- 
igration is  proportionally  enlianced,  and  an  artiticial 
and  seiious  impediment  is  thrown  in  the  way  of  what 
should  be  made  as  easy  as  poaalble,  consistent  with  se- 
curity. But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  too  many  passen- 
gers be  allowed,  their  hoaltli  is  liable  to  autter;  and 
shoulu  the  supply  of  provisions  be  Inadequate,  or  the 
quality  bad,  the  most  serious  consequences  may  aokoe. 

In  aonie  respects  passengers  may  be  considered  aa  s 
portion  of  the  crew.  They  may  be  called  on  by  the 
master  or  commander  of  the  ship,  in  case  of  Imminent 
danger  either  from  tempest  or  enemies,  to  lend  their 
assistcAce  for  the  general  aafety ;  and  in  the  event  of 
th''  lieclioing,  may  be  punished  for  dJaobcdIeuce. 
principle  has  been  recognized  in  several  cases; 
but  aa  the  authority  arises  out  of  the  necessity  of  the 
case,  it  must  be  exriiised strictly  within  the  limits  of 
that  necessity. — Hoyce  v.  Jiaddtffe,  1  Campliell,  68.  A 
passenger  is  not,  hovever,  bound  to  remain  on  hoaxA 
the  ship  in  the  hour  of  danger,  but  may  quit  it  if  he 
have  an  opportunity ;  and  he  is  not  required  to  take 
upon  himself  any  responsibility  as  to  the  conduct  of  the 
slilp.  If  ho  Incur  any  responsibility,  and  perform  e:£- 
traordlnary  services  in  relieving  a  vessel  in  distress,  he 
is  entitled  to  a  corresponding  reward.  The  goods  of 
passengers  contribute  to  general  average. — Apbott  on 
"-  lioa  of  Shipping. 

Pautngtr  Act  of  Ike  United  Statee. — It  Is  made  the 
duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  by  the  second  para- 
graph of  the  18th  section  of  tha  act  approved  3d  of 
March,  1856,  to  give  notice,  in  the  ports  of  Europe 
and  elsewhere,  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  regulate 
the  carriage  of  passengers  in  steamships  and  other 
vessels. 

The  special  attention  of  United  States  consular  offi- 
cers is  called  to  this  act,  and  also  to  tlie  Instructions 
which  have  liecn  issued  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  reference  to  It.  It  vill  be  observed  that,  while  this 
act  prescribes  spaces  of  certain  clear  superficial  feet  of 
deck  to  each  passenger  (other  than  cabin  passengers), 
it  moreover  fixes  a  maximum,  by  restricting  the  num- 
ber of  such  passengers  allowed  to  be  carried  in  any 
such  vessel  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  two  tons 
of  said  vessel's  tonnage  measurement,  cxcludins:  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  or\e  year  in  the  computation,  and 
computing  two  children  over  one  and  uncter  eight  years 
of  ago  as  one  passenger.  It  follows,  that  though  a  ves- 
sel might  afford  clear  spaces  of  the  dimensions  indica- 
ted for  a  greater  number  of  passengers  than  one  to  ev- 
ery two  tons  of  her  tonnage  measurement,  yet  if  the 
number  shall  exceed  that  allowed  by  her  tonnage  meas- 
urement the  penalties  imposed  by  the  law  would  at- 
tach ;  or  if  her  tonnage  measurement  should  allow  a 
greater  number  of  passengers  than  according  to  the 
clear  spaces  prescribed  by  law  she  cocld  carry,  yet  If 
the  number  shall  exceed  that  allowed  by  the  clear 
spaces  prescribed  by  law  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
law  would  equally  attach.  In  other  words,  the  one 
rule,  as  to  the  number  of  passengers  a  vessel  is  entitled 
to  carry,  is  a  limitation  npon  the  other.  The  tonnage 
of  each  vessel,  according  to  custom-house  measure- 
ment, must,  therefore,  be  ascertained,  as  well  as  the 
measurement  of  the  spaces  allotted  to  passengers,  in 
order  to  determine  the  number  of  passengers  she  is  en- 
titled to  carry. 

In  order  to  -determine  the  number  of  passengers  a 
vessel  is  entitled  to  carry  in  accordance  with  the  spices 
pretcribed  by  this  aot,  the  height  between  decks  naust 
be  meaaared,  not  fh)m  the  bottom  edge  of  the  carlines 
or  deck  beams,  but  from  the  under  surface  of  the  upper 
deck  to  tho  top  floor  below ;  and  no  space  shall  be  con- 
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(Idered  available  for  passengen  that  hat  not,^hen 
measured  in  this  manner,  the  height  called  for  by  the 
law,  as  tlie  case  may  be ;  nor  shall  any  apace  in  the 
vessel  of  a  less  width  than  four  feet  lie  measured ;  pro- 
vided, however,  if  the  vessel  shall,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  first  section  of  this  act,  carry  any 
portion  of  her  cargo,  or  any  other  article  or  articles,  on 
any  of  the  declcs,  cabins,  or  other  places  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  passengers,  in  loclcers  or  inclosures  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose,  the  height  between  declis  shall 
be  measured  from  the  bottom  edge  of  the  cariines,  or 
decit  Ites.ms,  to  Che  upper  surface  of  said  lockers  or  in- 
closed spaces,  which  shall  be  deemed  and  talccn  to  lie 
the  deck  or  platform  from  which  measurement  shall  be 
made  for  all  tlie  purposes  of  this  act,  and  the  spaces 
occupied  by  said  lockers  or  inclosed  spaces  shall  be  de- 
ducted fh>m  the  spaces  allowable  for  the  use  of  passen- 
gers. For  example :  the  spaces  in  the  main  and  poop 
decks,  or  platforms,  and  in  the  deck  houses,  if  any  there 
be,  will  be  16  X  6=96 feet;  lower  deck,18  X  6=106  feet; 
two-deck  vessels,  14  X  7^  =  105  feet.  The  encumbering 
by  merchandise  or  stores,  not  the  personal  baggage  of 
the  passengers,  except  in  lockers  or  inclosures  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  of  any  part  of  the  space  occupied  by 
the  passengers,  will  vitiate  the  whole  space,  unless  the 
part  so  encumbered  lie  separated  from  that  so  occupied 
by  a  substantial  bulkhead.  The  deck  or  platform  must 
be  of  a  permanent  nature,  flush,  and  impervious  to  the 
water. 

Pauport,  a  warrant  of  protection  and  authority 
to  travel,  granted  to  persons  moving  from  place  to 
place  by  the  competent  officer.  The  word  appears  to 
be  derived  from  the  maritime  usage  of  some  Continent- 
al countries  of  giving  similar  authorities  from  the  ad- 
miral of  a  naval  station  to  vessels  leaving  harl)ors 
within  his  Jurisdiction.  As  passports  are  not  required 
in  our  own  country,  the  only  sp  icies  known  to  our  trav- 
elers is  that  of  foreign  passports,  which,  for  traveling 
on  tha  continent  of  Europo,  are  usually  made  out  by 
the  resident  minister  or  consul  of  the  country  he  in- 
tends first  to  visit,  or  by  the  State  Department.  They 
are  sul>jcct  to  vita,  or  inspection,  by  the  proper  author- 
ities at  the  place  where  the  traveler  disembarks,  and 
also  at  other  places  where  he  may  reach,  according  to 
the  police  regulations  of  each  particular  country,  and 
on  passing  the  fronliei's  of  states.  Austria  is,  wo  l>e- 
liove,  the  only  European  state  which  at  this  time  re- 
quires absolutely  the  t-ua  of  an  embassador  or  minister 
of  her  own  for  travelers  entering  her  domains  by  land. 
In  France,  and  in  many  Continental  countries,  home 
passports  are  necessary  for  the  native  traveler.  Ac- 
cording to  the  letter  of  the  French  law  (siuee  1790),  a 
Frenchman  can  not  pass  the  limits  of  the  canton  in 
w*-'  .  he  is  domiciled  without  a  passport ;  but  in  prac- 
..«  it  is  not  required  witliiii  the  extent  of  the  depart- 
ment. Legally  speaking,  tlie  strict  formalities  of  an 
internal  passport  in  I'>ance  require  the  direction  of  a 
journey  to  Imi  specified,  and  its  exact  execution  attest- 
ed by  the  visas  and  signatures  of  the  police  authorities 
at  every  place  mentioned  in  it ;  and  these  laws  are, 
from  their  severity,  so  incapable  of  complete  execution, 
that  it  is  a  common  saying  that  no  man  but  a  rogue  is 
ever  entirely  en  regie  with  respect  to  his  passport,  sus- 
picious characters  being  usually  the  most  particular  in 
their  attention  to  tormalitios,  for  fear  of  detention.  A 
Frenchman  travclingwithout  a  properly-authenticated 
passport  is  liable  to  arrest  and  detention  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  a  month.  The  fees  flxed  in  France  are 
two  francs  for  a  passport  to  travel  at  home,  and  ton  to 
go  abroad. 

By  the  twenty-flrst  section  of  the  act  of  August  18, 
1866,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States  is  au- 
thorized to  grant  and  issue  passports,  and  cause  pass- 
ports to  be  granted,  issued,  and  verified  in  foreign  ooun- 
triet  by  such  diplomatic  or  consular  officers  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  and  under  such  rules  as  the  President  shall 
designate  and  prescribe,  for  and  on  liehalf  of  the  Unit- 


ed States,  and  no  other  person  shall  gran^  iasae,  or 
verify  any  such  passport;  nor  shall  any  passport  be 
granted  or  issued  to  or  verified  for  any  other  persons 
than  citizens  of  the  United  States;  nor  shall  any 
charge  be  made  for  granting,  issuing,  or  verifying  any 
passport,  except  in  a  foreign  country ;  and  in  any  cose 
the  fee  allowed  therefor  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  one 
dollar,  nor  shall  any  such  charge  be  made  for  more  than 
one  such  verification  in  any  foreign  country ;  and  if  any 
person  acting  or  claiming  to  act  in  any  office  or  capac- 
ity under  the  United  States,  or  any  of  the  Slates  of  the 
United  States,  who  shall  not  bo  lawfully  authorized  so 
to  do,  shall  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any  passport,  or  oth- 
er instrument  in  the  natui«  of  a  passport,  to  or  for  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  to  or  for  any  person 
claiming  to  be  or  designated  as  such  in  such  passport 
or  verification ;  or  if  any  consular  officer  who  shall  be 
authorized  to  grant,  issue,  or  verify  passports,  shall 
knowingly  and  willingly  grant,  issue,  or  verify  any 
such  passport  to  or  for  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  tUtes,  the  person  so  oflisnding  shall  be  deemed 
and  taken  to  be  guilty  of  a  ntlsdemeanor,  and  on  con- 
viction thereof  shhil  be  imprisoned  not  exceeding  ono 
year,  or  fined  in  a  sum  not  to  exceed  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  both ;  and  may  be  charged,  proceeded  against, 
tried,  convicted,  and  dealt  with  therefor  in  the  district 
where  he  may  be  arrested  or  in  custody.  It  is  likewise 
made  the  duty  of  all  persons  who  shall  be  authorized, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  act,  to  grant,  issue, 
or  verify  passports,  to  make  return  of  the  same  to  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  and  such  returns  shall  specify  (he 
names  and  all  other  particulars  of  the  persons  to  whom 
the  same  shall  be  granted,  issued,  or  verified,  as  em- 
braced in  such  passport. 

From  the  foregoing  provisions  of  'he  act  it  will  be 
seen  that  passports  can  only  be  issued  by  the  Secretsr}- 
of  Sta.e,  and  such  diplomatic  and  consular  officers  of 
the  I'nited  States  in  foreign  countries  as  he  may  ex- 
presMly  authorize,  and  they  can  be  granted  to  citizens 
of  t'le  United  States  only.  Passports  will  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  foreign  countries, 
free  of  charge ;  but  when  issued  by  a  consul  general  or 
consul,  the  fee  of  one  dollar,  as  prescribed  in  these  In- 
structions, is  to  be  collected  in  every  case.  As  pass- 
ports granted  by  the  Secretary  of  State  secure  tu  the 
bearers  facilities  from  foreign  governments  not  accord- 
ed to  those  issued  by  diplomatic  officers,  consuls  gen- 
eral, or  consuls,  it  will  always  be  lu  the  interest  of 
travelers  to  procure  their  passports  before  leaving  the 
United  States,  and  this  course  is  earnestly  recommend- 
ed by  the  Department  of  "itate.  In  any  cou^.try  where 
there  is  a  diplomatic  repi'esentative  of  tlie  United 
States,  no  consul  general  or  consul  is  authorized  to  is- 
sue passports,  except  in  the  absence  of  such  represent- 
ative from  the  place  of  his  legation,  Whenever  he 
may  bo  so  absent,  authority  is  given  to  consuls  general 
and  consuls  only  to  issue  passports ;  but  in  all  caKi 
the  said  consuls  general  or  consuls,  as  the  case  msy  be, 
will  report  to  the  Department  of  State  the  names  of  tlie 
persons  to  whom  passports  have  been  issued  by  them, 
together  with  the  evidence  of  their  being  citizens  of 
the  United  Stotes,  and  a  copy  of  the  same  report  will 
1)0  forwarded  to  the  legation  of  the  United  States,  if 
there  lie  any  in  tho  country.  In  case  there  should  be 
no  diplomatic  representative  accredited  to  tlie  countr)' 
in  which  a  consul  general  or  consul  niiiy  reside,  then 
these  officers  are  authorized  to  grant  passports,  having 
regard  to  the  general  instructions  to  consular  otlicers 
in  reference  thereto;  they  will  transmit.  In  all  cases, 
to  tho  Department  of  State  the  information  in  regard 
to  citizenship  required  by  this  section. 

Whenever  a  foreign  government  shall  require  the 
ftta  of  a  passport  of  any  citizon  of  the  United  States, 
it  shall  bo  given  by  the  consular  officer  of  the  United 
States  at  the  plaoa  where  it  is  demanded,  and  he  shall, 
for  each  passport  so  risaed,  collect  and  account  for  the 
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fee  preicribad  in  these  instraction*,  noting  on  the  pus- 
port  that  this  has  liecn  done ;  and  no  charge  shall  there- 
after be  made  by  any  officer  of  the  United  States  for 
any  viia  of  that  passport  in  the  same  countiy.  Pass- 
ports are  granted  upon  the  ground  of  international 
courtesy,  and  as  affording  evidence  to  the  diplomatic 
and  other  agents  in  foreign  countries  that  the  bearer 
thereof  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  entitled 
to  full  protection  as  such.  A  passport,  in  proper  form, 
must  contain  a  description  of  the  bearer,  with  his  sig- 
nature ;  it  must  also  request  all  whom  it  may  concern 
to  permit  the  tiearer  thereof,  being  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  safely  and  freely  to  pass,  and,  in  case 
of  need,  to  give  him  all  lawful  aid  and  protection  while 
so  doing.  It  must  lie  signed  by  the  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, consul  general,  or  consul,  and  sealed  with 
the  seal  of  the  legation  or  consulate.  Consuls  general 
and  consuls  are  expressly  Instructed  that  when  an  ap- 
plication is  made  for  a  passport  by  a  native  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  before  granting  it,  the  applicant 
must  file  in  the  consulate  an  affidavit  stating  that  fact, 
and  also  his  age  an  i  place  of  birth ;  this  must  be  sign- 
ed and  sworn  to  by  himself  and  one  other  citizen  of  the 
United  States  named  therein,  to  whom  he  is  personal- 
ly known,  and  to  the  best  of  whose  knowledge  and  be- 
lief the  declaration  made  by  him  is  true.  If  the  appli- 
cant be  a  naturalized  citizen,  a  passport  can  only  bo 
granted  upon  his  exhibiting  a  certificate  of  naturaliza- 
tion, or  a  certified  copy  thereof;  an  authenticated  copy 
of  which  must  be  transmitted  by  the  consul  general  or 
consul  to  the  Department  of  State.  When  the  appli- 
cant is  accompanied  by  his  wife,  children,  or  servants, 
or  by  females  under  his  protection,  it  will  bo  sufficient 
to  state  the  names  and  ages  of  such  persons  and  their 
relationship  to  the  applicant. 

UNITED  STATES  CONSULAR  PASSPORT. 


CoNsnLATa  OF  THi  Ukitxd  Statis  or  Amibioa. 
To  all  to  whom  these  prasents  shall  come,  greeting : 


As«,     yiiin. 

BUtiir«, 

Fonktad, 

BjM, 

NoH, 

Mootb, 

Chin, 

Hair, 

ComplaiiMi, 

Fan, 


I,  the  underrigned,  consul  of  the  United 

States  of  America  (or ,  and  the  do- 

pendoneles  thereof,  hereby  request  all 
whom  It  majr  concern,  to  permit  safely  and 

freely  to  pass, ,  a  citizen  of  the 

United  Stutes,  and  In  case  of  need  to  give 
him  all  lavfiii  aid  and  protection, 

Qiven  under  my  hand  and  the  neal  of  the 

consulate,  at ,  this day 

|.  of ,  A.D.  18—,  and  In  the 

I.SIAL.J  j.j|j^  ^f  jiig  independence  of  the 
United  BUtes 


Paste  (Fr.  pdte).  In  Gem  Sculpture,  a  prepara- 
tion of  glass,  calcined  crystal,  lead,  and  other  ingredi- 
ents, for  imitating  gems.  This  art  was  well  known  to 
the  ancients,  and,  irfter  being  long  lost,  was  restored, 
at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  a  Milanese  paint- 
er. Some  modem  artists  have  succeeded  in  obtaining 
a  composition  possessing  a  hard,  fine,  and  brilliant 
lustre  or  appearance ;  hxitpaitet,  or  mock  diamonds,  as 
they  are  called,  depend  most  for  brilliancy  on  the  art 
displayed  in  setting  the  foil  or  tinsel  behind  them. 
Several  recipes  have  been  given  by  M.  Fontanien; 
but  the  most  useful,  nnd  that  generally  employed  for 
the  production  of  ariificial  diamonds,  is  the  following: 
Take  of  litharge  20  parts,  of  illex  12,  of  nitre  4,  of 
borax  4,  and  of  wLlto  arsenic  2  parts.  These  ingredi- 
ents are  to  be  well  mixed  together  in  a  crucible  and 
njelted ;  the  fused  metal  is  thrown  into  water ;  and 
should  any  of  the  lead  employed  be  reduced  to  the 
meUllic  state,  it  becomes  separated  by  this  process, 
and  the  glass  is  remeltod  for  use.  For  the  finer  kinds, 
rock  crystal  is  used  instead  of  flint  or  sand,  as  it  occurs 
in  a  much  purer  state ;  i.  «.,  more  free  from  the  admix- 
ture of  metallic  oxyds,  which  give  to  vitreous  com- 
pounds their  different  colors.     In  place  of  the  above, 


Loysel  recommend*  the  following  ingredients  to  form 
a  compoitnd  having  the  same  specific  gravity  as  the 
OrientiU  diamond,  and  on  this  account  considered  su- 
perior, as  it  more  nearly  approaches  the  gem  with  re- 
gard to  its  refractive  and  dispersive  powers ;  but,  like 
the  former,  it  requires  to  be  kept  for  some  two  or  three 
days  in  a  fused  state,  in  order  to  expel  the  saperabund- 
ant  alkali  and  to  perfect  the  refining.  A  moderate  de- 
gree of  heat  fuses  it.  The  following  is  its  composition : 
Take  of  white  sand  purified  by  being  washed,  first  in 
muriatic  acid  and  afterward  in  pure  water  until  all 
traces  of  acid  are  removed,  100  parts ;  red  oxyd  of  lead 
(minium)  loO  parts;  calcined  potash  30  to  85  parts; 
calcined  borax  10;  and  oxyd  of  arsenic  1  part. — See 
the  Polytechnic  Journal  for  July,  1641.  The  term 
paste  is  also  applied  to  the  earthy  mixture  for  pottery 
and  porcelain ;  also  to  dough,  and  to  the  solution  of 
starch  or  wheat  flour,  made  by  first  mixing  it  with  • 
proper  portion  of  cold  water,  and  then  adding  boiling 
water  under  constant  stirring,  so  as  to  form  an  even 
solution.  Alum  is  often  added  to  paste  to  strengthen 
it. — Brande's  Dictionary. 

Pastel  (Lat  paitiUui).  In  painting,,  a  crayon 
foimed  witli  any  color  and  gum  water,  for  painting  on 
paper  or  parchment.  The  great  defect  of  this  mode  of 
painting  is  its  want  of  durability. 

Patents.  A  patent,  according  to  the  definition  of 
Mr.  Philps,  is  a  grant  by  the  State  of  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  making,  using,  and  vending,  and  author- 
izing others  to  make,  use,  and  vend,  an  invention. 

The  first  act  of  Congress  on  this  sul^ect  was  passed 
April  10th,  1790,  and  it  authorized  tlie  Secretary  of 
State,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  Attorney  General, 
or  any  two  of  them,  to  grant  patents  for  such  new  in- 
ventions and  discoveries  as  they  should  deem  sufficient- 
ly useful  and  important.  That  act  extended  equally 
to  aliens,  and  the  board  exercised  the  power  of  refus- 
ing patents  for  want  of  novelty  or  utility.  This  act 
was  repealed,  and  a  new  act  passed  on  the  2l8t  Febru- 
ary, 1798.  It  confined  patents  to  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  and  they  were  to  bo  granted  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  subject  to  the  revision  of  the  At- 
torney General.  The  act  gave  no  power  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  refuse  a  patent  for  want  of  novelty  or 
usefulness,  and  the  granting  of  the  patent  became  a 
mere  ministerial  duty.  The  privilege  of  suing  out  a 
patent  was,  by  the  act  of  17th  April,  1800,  extended  to 
aliens  of  two  years'  residence  in  the  Unl^sd  States. 
The  act  of  July  13th,  1832,  only  required  the  alien  to 
be  a  resident  at  tlie  time  of  the  application,  and  to 
have  declared  his  intention,  according  to  law,  to  be- 
come a  citizen. 

But  as  every  person  was  entitled  to  take  out  a  pat- 
ent, on^oinplying  with  the  prescribed  terms,  without 
any  material  inquiry,  at  least  at  the  Patent  Office,  re- 
specting the  usefulness  and  importance  of  the  invention 
or  improvement,  a  great  many  worthless  and  fraudu- 
lent patents  were  issued,  and  the  value  of  the  privilege 
was  degraded,  and  in  a  great  degree  destroyed.  It  lie- 
came  necessary  to  give  a  new  organization  to  the  Pat- 
ent Office,  and  to  elevate  its  character,  and  confer  upon 
it  more  efficient  p  wer.  This  was  done  by  the  act  of 
Congress  of  July  4lh,  1836,  which  repealed  all  former 
laws  on  the  subject,  and  re-enacted  the  patent  system 
with  essentiol  improvements.  A  Patent  Office  is  now 
attached  to  the  Interior  Departnient,andacommissioner 
of  patents  appointed.  Applications  for  patents  are  to 
be  made  in  writing  to  the  commissioner,  by  any  per- 
sons having  discovered  or  invented  any  new  and  use- 
ful art,  machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  mat- 
ter, or  any  new  and  useful  improvement  on  any  art, 
machine,  manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter,  not 
known  or  used  by  others  before  his  discovery  or  inven- 
tion thereof,  and  not  at  the  time  of  his  application  for 
a  patent  in  public  use  or  on  sale,  with  his  consent  or 
allowance,  as  the  inventor  or  discoverer.  The  applU 
cant  must  deliver  a  written  description  of  hit  invention 
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«r  disco  veiy,  and  of  the  manner  and  prooets  of  making, 
constructing,  using  and  compounding  the  tame,  in  full, 
olear,  and  exact  tcnni,  avoiding  tmneeessny  prolixity, 
•o  as  to  enable  any  peraon  skilled  in  the  art  or  science 
to  which  it  appeitains,  or  is  moat  nearly  connected,  to 
make,  construct,  compound,  and  nM  the  same ;  and  he 
most,  In  the  case  of  a  machine,  fully  explain  the  prin- 
ciple and  the  application  of  it,  by  which  it  may  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  inventions;  and  he  must  par- 
ticularly specify  the  part,  improvement,  or  combination 
which  ho  claims  as  his  own  Invention  or  discovery. 
He  must  accompany  the  same  with  drawings  and  writ- 
ten references,  where  the  nature  of  the  case  admits  of 
drawings  or  specimens  of  ingredients,  and  of  the  eom> 
posttioD  of  matter  sufficient  in  quantity  for  the  purpose 
Of  experiment,  where  the  Invention  or  discovery  is  of  a 
composition  of  matter.  He  must  likewise  fnmiah  a 
-model  of  his  invention,  in  cases  which  admit  of  repre- 
Mntation  by  model.  The  applicant  also  must  make 
«ath  or  affirmation  that  ho  believes  he  is  the  original 
and  flrst  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  art,  machine, 
composition,  or  improvement  tor  which  ho  solicits  a 
IMtent,  and  that  he  does  not  know  or  believe  that  the 
tame  was  ever  before  known  or  used,  and  he  must  fur- 
ther state  of  what  country  he  is  a  citiien. 

If  the  applicant  be  a  citizen,  or  an  alien  of  one  year's 
residence,  he  is  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  130;  and  if  a  British  subject,  fSOO;  and  all 
other  applicants,  |300.  The  original  and  true  invent- 
or is  not  to  be  deprived  of  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his 
invention,  by  reason  of  his  having  previously  taken 
cat  letters  patent  therefor  in  a  foreign  country-,  and  the 
tame  having  been  published  at  any  time  within  six 
months  next  preceding  the  filing  of  his  speciAcation 
and  drawing.  The  executors  and  administrators  of 
persons  dying  before  a  patent  is  taken  out,  ipny  apply 
and  take  it  out  in  trust  for  the  heirs  or  devisees,  on  due 
compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  statute.  Patents  are 
assignable,  and  may  be  granted  in  whole  or  in  part  by 
writing,  to  be  recorded  in  the  Patent  Office.  If  invalid 
by  reason  of  defective  specifications,  or  l)y  cleiining  too 
much,  the  patent  may  be  surrendered,  and  a  new  pat- 
ent taken  out  for  the  nnexpircd  period,  provided  the 
error  did  not  arise  (h>m  any  fraudnlent  intention.  If 
the  patentee  be  an  alien,  he  forfeits  his  exclusive  right, 
if  ho  fails  ibr  eighteen  months  from  the  date  of  the  pat- 
ent to  continue  on  sale  to  the  public  on  reasonable 
terms  the  invention  or  discovery  covered  by  the  pat- 
ent. The  patentee  does  not  lose  his  patent  if  it  satis- 
factorily appears  to  the  court,  that  at  the  time  of  his 
application  he  believed  himself  to  be  the  first  inventor 
or  (lUcovcrer  of  the  thing  patented,  though  the  invcn- 
ffoA  or  discovery,  or  any  part  thereof,  had  been  before 
known  or  used  In  a  foreign  countrj' ;  provideih  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  same,  or  any  substantial  part 
thereof,  had  before  been  patented  or  described  in  any 
printed  publication. 

Tliese  are  the  principal  existing  statute  provisions 
on  the  sniijcct,  and  though  the  act  of  Congress  of  18i!6 
has  made  considerable  alterations  in  the  pre-existing 
laws  respecting  the  organization  of  the  Patent  Office, 
and  ttie  limitations  on  the  granting  of  patents,  yet  the 
essential  and  established  doctrines  concerning  patents 
heretofore  declared  in  the  decisions  of  the  courts  re- 
main iinantcted.  The  act  of  1793  declared  that  sim- 
ply changing  the  form  or  the  proportions  of  any  ma- 
chine or  composition  of  matter  in  any  degree  was  not 
a  discovery.  And  also,  that  the  ])erson  who  had  dis- 
covered nn  iinpmvenient  in  the  principle  of  any  ma- 
ciiine,  or  in  the  process  of  any  composition  of  matter, 
might  obtain  a  patent  for  such  improvement,  but  that 
he  could  not  thereliy  make,  use,  or  vend  the  original 
discoverv,  nor  could  the  flrst  inventor  use  the  improve- 
ment. These  declaratory  provisions  are  omitted  in 
the  law  of  1886,  ..;,d  I  presume  the  construction  was 
considered  tn  Iw  necessarily  the  same  without  the  pro- 
vision.    In  an  age  distinguished  for  an  active  and  ar- 


dent spirit  of  Improvement  in  the  arts  of  agriculture 
and  manufactures,  and  in  the  machinery  of  every  kind 
applied  to  their  use,  the  doctrine  of  patent  rights  hits 
attracted  much  discussion,  and  become  a  siilject  of 
deep  intetest  both  here  and  in  Europe. — Kemt's  Com- 
mentariu,  vol.  11.  p.  488 ;  Doniap's  Dise$t  Lmn  V.  S. 

Patnui,  or  Pstnuma,  a  sea-port  in  the  northwest 
comer  of  the  Morea,  near  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of 
Lepanto,  lat.  88°  14'  25"  N.,  long.  SI"  40'  20"  E. 
Population  varioosly  estimated  from  7000  to  8000. 
The  port  lies  a  little  to  the  northward  of  the  town ;  but 
the  part  fronting  it  is  unsafe,  and  exposed  to  heavy 
seas,  particularly  in  winter.    Vessels,  therefbre,  go  a 
little  farther  up  the  gulf,  where  there  is  a  mole  or  quay, 
and  where  they  can  lie  close  to  the  wharf.     Patraa  lias 
a  more  extensive  trade  than  any  other  port  of  Greece. 
The  principal  exports  are  iurrants,  oil,  valonia,  wine, 
raw  silk,  raw  cotton,  wool,  skins,  wax,  etc.     Of  these, 
currants  are  by  far  the  most  important.     The  fniit  is 
larger,  and  ftreer  from  sand  and  gravel,  than  that  of  the 
Ionian  Islands.     They  are  shipped  in  casks  of  various 
siECB ;  but  as  the  weight  of  the  cask  is  included  in  that 
of  the  fruit,  it  is  said  to  be,  for  the  most  part,  heavier 
and  stranger  than  necessary.    Morea  currants  are  pre- 
ferred in  most  countries,  except  England;  but  there 
the  currants  of  Zante  are  held  in  equal,  or  perhaps 
greater,  estimation.     The  export  of  currants  from  Pa- 
tras  may  average  from  70,000  to  80,000  cwts.  a  year; 
but  the  produce  of  the  crop  varies  extremely  in  difl^r- 
ent  seasons.     Latterly  the  culture  of  currants  in  the 
Morea  has  been  very  greatly  extended.     Owing  to  the 
increase  Of  their  quantity,  their  price  has  been  ituch 
reduced.    But  their  cultivation  would  notwithstand- 
ing \m  extremely  profitable  were  it  not  for  the  extraor- 
dinary risks  by  which  it  is  attended.     It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, that  the  entire  crop  can  le  housed  without  seri- 
ous damage  ;  and  very  frequently  it  is  all  but  entirely 
lost.     This  was  the  case  with  the  crop  of  1862,  the  loss 
of  which  occasioned  much  distress.     The  crops  of  oil, 
the  next  great  article  of  export  from  Patras,  are,  if 
possible,  still  more  fluctuating  than  those  of  currants. 
The  imports  at  Patras,  as  at  the  other  Greek  porta, 
consist  principally  of  sugar,  coffee,  and  other  colonial 
pro4ncls ;  plain  and  printed  cotton  stuffs,  woolen  gnod.i, 
salted  fish,  iron,  tin  plates,  hardware,  coal,  roidsge, 
hemp,  deals,  etc.     Imported  articles  are  brought  prin- 
cipally from  the  Ionian  Islands,  Malta,  Venice,  I.<>g- 
horn,  Blarseillcs,  and  Trieste ;  but,  from  the  want  cf 
authentic  details,  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  ac- 
curate estimate  of  tlieir  amount  either  as  respects  Pa- 
tras or  any  other  Greek  port. 

Commerca. — The  Greeks  have  particularly  distin- 
guLvlii'd  themselves  by  the  spirit  and  success  with 
which  they  have  engaged  In  naval  and  mercantile  en- 
terprises. Their  commerce,  next  to  their  freedom,  was 
the  grand  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Athens,  Corinlli, 
and  other  Greek  cities  of  antiquity.  Apd  in  this  re- 
spect the  modern  Greeks  have  been  no  unsuccessful 
imitators  of  their  illustrious  progenitors.  The  great 
articles  of  export  from  Greece  consist  of  currants,  silk, 
figs,  wool,  olive  oil,  valonia,  wine,  sponge,  wa:<,  to- 
bacco, etc. ;  the  principal  Imports  being  nianufuctiired 
cotton  and  woolen  goods,  corn,  with  a  great  variety  of 
subordinate  articles,  principolly  from  England,  hut 
portly  also  ft'om  France  and  Germany.  The  mercan- 
tile navy  of  Greece  was  estimated  In  1850  at  4000  ves- 
sels, of  the  aggregate  burden  of  150,000  (oiis,  emiilo)- 
ing  about  ,10,000  seamen.  The  Greeks  have,  in  fact, 
attained  to  the  distinction  of  being  the  carriers,  factors, 
and  traders  of  the  Levant. 

The  advantage  resulting  to  Greece  from  her  being 
the  seat  of  extensive  trade  la  not  so  great  as  might 
have  been  anticipated.  The  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  country  is  subjected  to  many  troulileaomc  regu- 
lations ;  there  are  no  roads,  which,  however,  are  less 
wanted  here  than  in  most  other  countries.  Slanufao- 
tnrcs  on  a  largo  scale  can  not  lio  said  to  exist,  tho  bulk 
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of  the  populst'on,  but  little  rtmerrei  from  barbarisin, 
uaing  only  those  made  at  home;  agriculture  i«  also 
in  the  most  backward  condition,  and  is  almost  wholly 
carried  on  under  the  mttayer  system.  Still,  however, 
some  impnivements  are  taking  place,  especially  in  the 
islands ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  progress  toward  a 
better  state  of  things  will  l>e  gradually  accelerated.  It 
is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  Oandia,  or  Crete,  was 
not  either  added  to  the  new  kingdom  of  Greece,  or 
made  independent.  We  can  not  hdp  considering  it  as 
disgraceful  to  the  Christian  nations  of  Europe,  that 
this  famous  island,  where  European  civilization  first 
struck  its  roots,  should  be  consigned  to  the  barbarians 
by  whom  it  is  now  laid  waste.  It  is  as  well  entitled 
to  the  favorable  consideration  of  England,  France,  and 
Russia,  as  any  part  of  Continental  Greece;  and  wc 
hope  that  measures  may  yet  be  devised  for  rescuing  it 
from  the  atrocious  despoUsm  by  which  it  has  been  so 
long  weighed  down. — 8m  Grbbcb.  For  Commerce, 
etc.,  of  Modem  Greece,  see  lAHng  Age,  il.  &67 ;  Niles'b 
Rtgieter,  xxT.  842  (Dahibl.  Webster's  Bpteeh); 
Hunt's  MerckanU'  Magaznu,  vii.  109 ;  Db  Bow's  jRe- 
ciea,  siii.  13^;  Danooratic  Btviem,  viii.  201  (Georoe 
Summer). 

FattsniB  are  specimens  orsamples  of  commodities, 
transmitted  by  manufacturers  to  their  correspondents, 
or  carried  from  town  to  town  by  travelers,  in  search  of 
orders. 

Fawnbrokera  and  Pa'virnbxokiiig.  A  pawn- 
broker is  a  species  of  banker,  who  advances  money,  at 
a  certain  rate  of  interest,  upon  security  of  goods  depos- 
ited in  his  bands ;  having  power  to  sell  the  goods,  if 
the  principal  sum  and  the  interest  thereon  be  not  paid 
witliin  a  specified  time.  The  origin  of  borrowing 
money  by  means  of  pledges  deposited  with  lenders  i$ 
referred,  as  a  regular  trade,  to  Perousa,  in  Italy,  about 
A.i>.  1458;  and  soon  afterward  in  England.  The  busi- 
ness of  pawnbrokers  was  regulated  80  Geo.  II.,  1766. 
Licenses  were  issued  24  Geo.  III.,  1783.  In  London 
there  are  334  pawnbrokers;  and  in  England,  exclu- 
sively of  London,  1127. 

Adtant'tytiand  Disadtaniagea  of  Pavmbroking. — The 
practice  of  impledging  or  pawning  goods,  in  order  to 
raise  loans,  is  one  that  must  nocessarily.olways  exist  in 
civilized  societies,  and  is  in  many  cases  productive  of 
advantage  to  the  parties.  But  it  is  a  practice  that  is 
extremely  liable  to  abuse.  By  far  tlie  largest  propor- 
tion of  the  bonajide  borrowers  of  money  on  pc.wn  con- 
sist of  the  lowest  and  most  indigent  classes;  and  were 
the  lenders  not  subjected  to  any  species  of  regulation, 
advantage  might  bo  taken  (as,  indeed,  it  is  frequently 
taken,  in  despite  of  every  precaution)  of  their  necessi- 
ties, to  sulfjcct  them  to  the  most  grievous  extortion. 
But,  besides  those  whose  wants  compel  them  to  resort 
to  pawnbrokers,  there  is  another  class,  who  have  re- 
course to  them  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  property  they 
have  unlawfully  acquired.  Not  only,  therefore,  are 
pawnbrokers  instrumental  in  relieving  tlie  pressing  and 
urgent  necessities  of  the  poor,  but  they  may  also,  even 
without  intending  it,  become  the  most  etHcient  allies 
of  thieves  and  swindlers,  by  aAbrding  them  ready  and 
convenient  outlets  for  the  disposal  of  their  ill-gotten 
gains.  The  policy  of  giving  legislative  protection  to 
a  business  so  liable  to  abuse  has  been  doubted  by  tnany. 
But  though  it  were  suppressed  by  law,  it  would  always 
rcslly  exist.  An  individual  possessed  of  property 
which  he  may  neither  be  able  nor  willing  to  dispose 
of,  may  bo  reduced  to  a  state  of  extreme  difficulty ;  and 
in  such  case,  what  can  be  more  convenient  or  advan- 
tageous for  him  than  to  get  a  loan  upon  a  deposit  of 
such  property,  under  condition  that  if  he  repay  the 
loan  and  the  interest  upon  it  within  a  certain  period, 
the  property  will  be  returned  ?  It  is  said,  indeed,  that 
the  facilities  of  raising  money  in  this  way  foster  habits 
of  imprudence;  Uiat  the  first  resort  for  aid  to  a  pawn- 
broker almost  always  leads  to  a  second ;  and  that  it  is 
imposBible  so  to  regulate  the  business  as  to  prevent 


the  ignorant  and  the  necessitous  from  being  plundered. 
That  this  statement,  though  exaggerated,  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  true,  no  one  can  deny.  On  the  other  hand, 
howevey,  the  capacity  of  obtaining  supplies  on  deposits 
of  goods,  by  affording  the  means  of  meeting  pressing 
exigencies,  in  so  far  tends  to  prevent  crime,  and  to  pro- 
mote the  security  of  property ;  and  it  would  seem  as 
if  the  desire  to  redeem  property  in  pawn  would  be  one 
of  the  most  powerful  motives  to  industry  and  economy. 
At  the  same  time,  too,  it  must  be  Ijomo  in  mind  that 
it  is  not  possible,  do  what  you  will,  to  prevent  those 
who  are  poor  and  nniostmoted  from  borrowing;  and 
that  they  must  in  all  cases  obtain  loana  at  a  great 
sacrifice,  and  be  liable  to  be  imposed  upon.  But  the 
fair  presumption  is,  that  there  is  less  chance  of  any 
improper  advantage  being  taken  of  thera  liy  a  licensed 
pawnbroker  than  by  a  privateand  irresponsible  indi- 
vidual. Although,  however,  the  business  had  all  the 
inconveniences,  without  any  portion  whatever  of  the 
good  which  really  belongs  to  it,  it  would  be  to  no  par- 
pose  to  attempt  its  suppression.  It  is  visionary  to  im- 
agine that  those  who  have  property  will  submit  to  be 
reduced  to  the  extremity  of  want,  without  endeavoring 
to  raise  money  upon  it.  Any  attempt  to  put  down 
pawnbroking  would  merely  drive  refipectable  persons 
from  the  trade,  and  throw  il  entirely  into  the  hands  of 
those  who  have  neithri-  property  nor  character  to  lose. 
And  hence  the  objert  of  a  wise  Legislature  ought  not 
to  be  to  abolish  w'.iat  must  always  exist,  but  to  en- 
deavor, so  far  at  least  as  is  possible,  to  free  it  from 
abuse,  by  enacting  such  rcgnlations  as  may  appear  to 
be  best  calculated  to  prevent  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
wary from  becoming  the  prey  of  swindlers,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate the  discovery  of  stolen  property. 

Obligationf  under  which  Patcnbroktrs  should  be  placed. 
— For  this  purpose  it  seems  indispensable  that  the  in- 
terest charged  by  pawnbrokers  should  be  limited ;  that 
they  should  be  obliged  to  give  a  receipt  for  the  articles 
pledged,  and  to  retain  them  for  a  reasonable  time  be- 
fore selling  them ;  that  the  sale,  when  it  does  take 
place,  should  be  by  public  auction,  or  in  such  a  way  as 
may  give  the  articles  the  best  chance  for  being  sold  at 
a  fair  price;  and  that  the  excess  of  price,  if  there  be 
any,  after  deducting  the  amount  advanced,  and  the  in- 
terest ond  expenses  of  sale,  should  be  paid  over  to  the 
original  owner  of  the  goods.  To  prevent  pawnbrokers 
from  becoming  the  receivers  of  stolen  goods,  they  should 
bo  liable  to  penalties  for  making  advances  to  any  indi- 
vidual unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  mode 
in  which  he  became  possessed  of  the  property  he  is  de- 
sirous to  pawn ;  the  ofHcers  of  police  should  at  all  times 
have  free  access  to  their  premises ;  and  they  should  be 
obliged  carefully  to  describe  and  advertise  the  property 
they  otftr  for  sale. 

Laio  at  to  Pawnbrokers. — It  may  appear  singular 
that  pawnbrokers  should  hardly  have  been  named  in 
any  legislative  enactment  till  after  the  middle  of  last 
century.  It  was  enacted  by  the  30  Geo.  II.  that  a  dupli- 
cate or  receipt  should  be  given  for  goods  pawned,  and 
that  such  as  were  pawned  for  any  sum  less  than  £10 
might  be  recovered  any  time  within  two  years  on  pay- 
ment of  the  principal  and  interest ;  but  the  rate  of  in- 
terest was  not  fixed. 

Of  the  pledge  of  Mortgage  and  Chattels. — ^There  is  a 
material  distinction  to  bo  noticed  between  a  pledge  and 
a  mortgage.  A  pledge,  or  pawn,  is  a  deposit  of  goods 
redeemable  on  certain  terms,  and  either  with  or  with- 
out a  fixed  period  of  redemption.  Delivery  accompa- 
nies a  pledge,  and  is  essential  to  its  validity.  The  gen- 
eral propert}'  does  not  pass,  as  in  the  case  of  a  mortgage, 
and  the  pawnee  has  only  a  special  property.  If  no 
time  of  redemption  be  fixed  by  the  contrrvct,  the  pawn- 
er may  redeem  at  any  time ;  and  though  a  day  of  pay- 
ment be  fixed,  ho  may  redeem  after  the  day.  He  has 
his  whole  lifetime  to  redeem,  provided  the  pawnee  does 
not  call  upon  him  to  redeem,  as  ho  has  a  right  to  do  at 
any  time,  in  liis  discretion,  if  no  time  for  redemption 
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be  flsed ;  and  if  no  such  call  ba  made,  the  reprasenta- 
tives  of  the  pawner  may  redeem  after  hii  death.  Aa 
early  as  the  time  of  Olanville,  these  jnst  and  plain 
pvindplea  of  tlie  law  of  pledge*  were  essentially  reoog- 
niaed,  and  it  was  declared,  that  if  the  pledge  was  not 
redeemed  by  the  time  appointed,  the  creditor  might 
have  recourse  to  the  law,  and  compel  the  pawner  to  r»- 
deem  by  a  given  day,  or  be  forever  foreclosed  and 
barred  of  his  right.  And  if  no  time  of  redemption  was 
fixed,  the  creditor  might  call  upon  the  debtor  at  any 
time,  by  legal  process,  to  redeem  or  lose  his'ple<^|e. 
The  distinction  l>etween  a  pawn  and  mortgage  of  chat- 
tels is  equally  well  aettled  in  the  Ei^lish  and  Ameri- 
can law ;  and  a  mortgage  of  goods  diflfers  from  a  pledge 
and  pawn  in  this,  that  tiie  former  is  a  conveyance  of 
the  title  upon  condition^  and  it  becomes  an  absolute 
interest  at  law,  if  not  redeemed  by  a  given  time,  and 
it  may  be  valid  in  certain  cases  without  actual  delivery. 
According  to  tlie  civil  law,  a  pledge  could  not  be  sold 
without  judicial  sanction,  unless  there  was  •  special 
agreement  to  this  eflbct ;  and  this  is,  doubtless,  the  law 
at  this  day  in  most  parts  of  Europe.  The  French  CivU 
Code  has  adopted  the  law  of  Gonstantine,  bj'  which 
even  an  agreement  at  the  time  of  the  original  contract 
of  loan,  that  if  the  debtor  did  not  pay  at  the  day,  the 
pledge  should  ba  absolutely  forfeited,  and  become  the 
property  of  the  creditor,  was  declared  to  be  void.  While 
on  this  subject  of  pledges,  it  may  b<  roper  further  to 
oiwcrve,  that  the  pawnee,  by  bill  in  i:.  ncery,  may  l>ar 
the  debtor's  right  of  redemption  and  have  the  chattels 
soM.  This  has  been  dona  frequently  in  the  case  of 
stocic  bonds,  plate,  or  other  personal  property  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  debt.  But  without  any  bill  to  re- 
deem, the  creditor,  on  a  pledge  or  mortgage  of  chattels, 
may  sell  at  auction,  on  giving  reasonable  opportunity 
to  the  debtor  to  redeem,  and  apprising  him  of  the  time 
and  place  of  sale ;  and  this  is  the  more  convenient  and 
usual  practice.  While  the  debtor's  right  in  the  pledge 
remains  unextinguished,  his  interest  is  liable  to  be  sold 
on  execution ;  and  the  purchaser,  like  any  other  pur- 
chaser or  assignee  of  the  interest  of  the  pawner,  suc- 
ceeds to  all  his  rights,  and  becomes  entitled  to  redeem. 
— See  Kkkt's  Commmtariet,  vol.  Iv. 

Italy,  France,  etc. — The  practice  of  advancing  money 
to  the  poor,  either  with  or  without  interest,  seems  to 
have  been  occasionally  followed  in  antiquity. — Bkck- 
MAMH,  vol.  iii.  But  the  first  public  establishments  of 
this  sort  were  founded  in  Italy,  uuder  the  name  of 
MoiUi  di  J'ieta,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries.  As  it 
was  soon  found  to  t>e  impossible  to  procure  the  means 
of  supporting  such  establishments  from  voluntary  con- 
tributiont,  a  bull  for  allowing  interest  to  be  charged 
upon  the  loans  made  to  the  poor  was  issued  by  Leo  X. 
in  1621.  These  establishments,  though  difiiiring  in 
many  respects,  have  universally  for  their  object  to  pro- 
tect the  needy  from  the  risk  of  being  plundered  by  the 
irresponfible  individuals  to  whom  their  necessities 
miglit  oblige  them  to  resort,  by  accommodating  them 
with  loans  on  comparatively  reasonable  terms.  And 
though  their  practice  has  not,  in  all  instances,  corre- 
sponded with  the  professions  they  have  made,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they  have  been,  speaking 
generally,  of  essential  service  to  the  poor.  From  Italy 
these  establishments  have  gradually  spread  over  the 
Continent.  The  MontdePuti,  in  Paris,  was  established 
by  a  royal  ordinance  in  1777 ;  and  after  being  deslmycd 
by  the  lievolution,  was  again  opened  in  171)7.  In  1804 
it  obtained  a  monopoly  of  the  business  of  pawnbroking 
in  the  capital.  Ix>ans  are  made  by  this  establishment 
upon  deposits  of  such  goods  <>j  can  be  preserved,  to  the 
amount  of  two-thirds  of  the  estimated  value  of  all  goods 
other  than  gold  and  silver,  and  to  four-fifth*  of  the  value 
of  the  latter.  No  loan  is  for  less  than  3  francs.  The  ad- 
vance* are  made  for  a  year,  but  the  borrower  may  re- 
new the  engagement.  Intereat  i*  fixed  at  th*  rata  of 
one  per  cent,  per  month. 
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600,000  to  eM,000  artlda*,  worth  firom  twalv*  million 
to  thirteen  million  francs.  The  expense  of  manage- 
ment amount*  to  from  60  to  66  cenlnuM  for  each  arti- 
cle ;  10  that  a  loan  of  8  francs  never  dvfhiys  the  ex- 
panses it  occasions,  and  the  profits  are  whelly  derived 
from  those  that  exceed  6  franca.  At  an  average  the 
profit*  amount  to  about  380,000  firanc*,  of  which  only 
about  166,000  are  derived  ttom  loans  upon  deposit, 
about  126,000  being  the  produce  of  other  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  company.  In  soma  respect*,  particu- 
larly the  lowness  of  interest  upon  small  loans,  and  the 
greater  vigilance  exercised  with  respect  to  the  recep- 
tion of  atolen  goods,  the  Mont  d«  PiM  has  an  advant- 
age over  the  pawnbroking  establishments  ia  this  coon- 
try.  It  may  b«  doubted,  however,  whether  it  is,  on 
the' whole,  lo  well  fitted  to  attain  it*  object*.  The  lim- 
itation of  the  loana  to  8  franc*  would  ba  fisit  to  be  a 
aerion*  grievance  here,  and  it  can  hardly  be  otherwite 
in  France ;  nor  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the  servsnts 
of  a  great  public  establishment  will  be  so  ready  to  as- 
sist poor  persons,  having  none  but  Inferior  articles  to 
offer  in  security,  a*  private  individuals  anxiou*  to  get 
business.  And  such,  in  point  of  fact,  i*  found  to  be 
the  ca*e,  not  in  Pari*  only,  but  in  all  those  parts  of  the 
Continent  where  the  busine**  of  pawnbroking  i*  con- 
fined to  a  few  eatablishments.  And  hencp,  though  the 
question  be  not  ft^e  from  diflSculty,  it  would  seem  that, 
were  the  modifications  already  suggested  adopted,  our 
system  would  be  the  best  of  any.  For  further  inform- 
ation with  respect  to  this  curious  and  i  teresting  sub- 
ject, the  reader  is  referred  to  the  Tmili  de  la  liienfai- 
tanee  FubUque  of  Degerando,  iii.  1-66;  besides  giv- 
ing a  succinct  historical  notice  of  Montt  de  PiM,  the 
learned  author  has  discussed  most  part  of  the  knotty 
questions  connected  with  the  proper  organization  of 
these  establishments,  and  with  their  influence  on  socie- 
ty, with  equal  sagacity  and  ability,  —  See  Sanhn' 
Magazine,  New  York,  August,  I860,  p.  170;  August, 
1862,  p.  134  (Sir  F.  Head),  Standard  Lib,  Cy.  Lon- 
don, 1849, 

Peaoh-trea  (.4  my^do/uj  pernca).  It  is  not  certain 
in  what  part  of  the  glolM  the  peach-tree  was  originally 
produced ;  for  although  we  have  early  accounts  of  its 
being  brought  to  Europe  from  Persia,  it  does  not  follow 
from  thence  that  it  was  one  of  the  natural  productions 
of  that  country.  Pliny  relates  that  it  had  been  stated 
to  have  possessed  venomous  qualities,  and  that  its  fruit 
was  sent  into  Egypt  by  the  kings  of  Persia,  by  way  of 
revenge,  to  poison  the  natives ;  but  h<i  treats  this  story 
as  a  mere  fable,  and  considers  it  the  most  harmless  fruit 
in  the  world ;  that  it  had  the  most  juice,  and  the  least 
smell  of  any  fruit,  and  yet  caused  thirst  to  those  who 
ate  of  it.  He  expressly  states  that  it  was  imported  by 
the  Homan*  from  Persia ;  but  whether  it  iras  indige- 
nous to  that  countr}',  or  sent  thither  from  a  region  still 
nearer  to  the  equator,  we  have  no  information.  H< 
adds  that  it  was  not  long  since  peaches  were  known  in 
Rome,  and  that  there  was  great  difficulty  in  rearing 
them.  He  also  informs  us  that  this  tree  wa.«  brought 
from  Egypt  to  the  Isle  of  Rhodes,  where  it  could  never 
be  mode  to  produce  fruit ;  and  from  thence  to  Italy. 
He  says,  moreover,  that  it  wa*  not  a  common  (hiit 
either  in  Greeoa  or  Natolia.  No  mention,  however,  is 
made  of  it  by  Cato.  Pownoll,  in  his  Roman  Prov- 
incei,  makes  it  a  Phocoian  importation  to  Marseilles; 
and  evidently  it  was  cultivated  in  France  at  an  csriy 
period,  a*  Coluhiella,  in  his  account  of  this  fruit,  says : 
"Those  of  small  sIeo  to  ripen  make  great  h»to ; 
Such  as  great  Otul  bestows,  obeervss  due  time 
And  season,  not  too  earl]',  Bor  too  late." 

The  peach  is  said  to  have  been  first  cultivated  in 
Britain  about  the  mibdle  of  the  16th  century.  Gerard 
describes  several  varieties  of  it  as  growing  in  his  ga- 
dan,  in  1697.  Tusser  mentiona  it  in  his  list  of  fruits  In 
1677 ;  and  in  all  probability  it  was  introduced  when 
tha  Romans  had  possession  of  that  country. 

The  peach  wa*  inlroduead  into  Notth  Amaiica  by 
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the  fint  European  settlers,  probably  toward  the  close 
of  the  16th  or  early  in  the  17th  century,  where  it  is 
cultivated  in  extensive  planUl^ons,  which  often  grow 
with  such  luxuriance  as  to  resemble  forests  of  other 
trees.  In  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Delaware,  Mary- 
land, Virginia,  and  several  other  States,  much  atten- 
tion  is  paid  to  its  eultnie,  and  the  fruit  is  of  an  excel- 
lent quality.  It  is  no  uncommon  circumstance  for  a 
planter  to  possess  a  peach  orchard  containing  one  thou- 
sand or  more  of  standard  trees.  It  is  only  ir  the  Mid- 
dle States  of  the  Union  where  this  fruit  an  /es  at  the 
greatest  perfection.  In  &voralile  seasons,  it  matures 
in  the  open  air  as  far  north  as  Maine,  Now  Hampshire, 
Vermont,  and  the  Falls  of  Niagara;  but  its  pulp  is  not 
80  delicious  as  when  grown  some  degrees  farther  sonth ; 
it  is  also  trained  against  walls  at  Montreal  and  Toron- 
to, in  Canada,  where,  in  some  seasons,  fruit  of  a  fine 
quality  is  obtained.  In  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and 
Florida,  the  trees  nialie  much  foliage  and  wood ;  still, 
if  well  cultivated  and  properly  pruned,  tho  fruit  grows 
to  a  large  size,  and  is  juicy  and  well  flavored.  On  tho 
Mississippi,  particularly  in  Louisiana,  which  lies  in  the 
same  latitude  as  that  part  of  Asia  where  this  species  is 
indigenous,  it  grows  spontaneously,  but  is  regarded  a 
of  foreign  origin,  having  been  introduced  from  Spain 
before  that  river  was  explored  by  the  French.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Boston,  Salem,  New  Yorlc,  Fhiladelphia, 
and  other  populous  cities  of  the  United  States,  the 
peach  is  reared  against  walls  and  in  hot-houses  by 
numerous  opulent  citizens,  and  fruit  of  a  large  size  and 
tine  quality  is  produced.  In  some  other  parts  of  the 
American  continent  it  also  readily  grows,  and  in  great 
abundance.  Sir  Francis  Head,  in  his  Jtough  Nctea, 
speaks  in  raptures  of  the  beauty  and  luxuriance  of  this 
fruit,  which  was  scattered  over  tho  corn-fields  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Mendoza,  on  the  east  side  of  the  An- 
des ;  and  the  same  traveler  noticed  dried  peaches  used 
as  an  article  of  food  on  1.110  more  elevated  parts  of 
those  mountains,  to  which  they  must  have  been  car- 
ried from  the  plains  below.  On  the  banks  of  Itio  de 
la  Plata,  from  Montevideo  to  Buenos  Ayres,  wo  have 
seen  peach-trees  growing  spontaneously  in  tlie  great- 
est perfection,  and  in  such  abundance  as  to  form  a  cou' 
slderabln  portion  of  the  fuel  of  the  provinces  in  which 
they  grew.  The  fruit  there  is  of  a  fine  quality,  large 
quantities  of  which  are  annually  dried  for  domestic 
use,  and  the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  is  consumed 
by  cattle,  or  is  suffered  to  decay  upon  the  ground. 

The  wood  of  the  peach-tree  is  hard,  compact,  of  a 
roseate  hue,  and  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish ;  but 
owing  to  its  inferior  size  and  comparative  scarcity,  it 
is  but  little  used  in  the  arts,  or  for  fuel,  except  in  coun- 
tries where  other  kinds  of  wood  are  rare.  When  ob- 
tained, however,  of  suitable  dimensions,  it  may  be  em- 
ployed for  similar  purposes  as  that  of  tho  almond.  A 
color  may  also  be  extracted  from  it  called  rose-pink. 
Its  leaves  yield,  by  distillation,  a  volatile  oil  of  a  yel- 
low color,  containing  hydrocyanic  acid.  Its  bark,  blos- 
soms, and  kernels  of  the  fruit,  also  possess  the  same 
poisonous  property.  From  the  quantity  of  gum  and 
sugar  contained  in  the  delicious  pulp,  the  peech  is  nu- 
tritious, and  is  employed  as  a  dessert,  both  fresh  and 
preserved.  From  the  malic  acid  contained  in  its  juice, 
it  is  slightly  refrigerant,  and  if  eaten  in  moderate  quan- 
tities it  is  generally  considered  as  wholesome ;  but  if 
taken  too  freely  it  is  liable  to  disorder  the  bowels. 
When  stewed  with  augar,  it  may  bo  given  as  a  mild 
rclaxativo  to  convalescents.  The  kernels  may  bo  used 
for  tho  same  purpose  as  those  of  the  bitter  almond. 
The  loaves  are  sometimes  employed  by  tlie  cook,  tho 
liquorist,  aud  the  confectioner,  for  flavoring,  and  they 
hove  also  been  substituted  for  Chinese  tea;  but,  as 
fatal  consequences  have  sometimes  followed  those  uses, 
they  should  be  looked  upon  with  precaution.  Tho 
preservation  of  peaches,  plums,  cherries,  apricots,  and 
other  kinds  of  fruit  in  sirup  occupies  a  prominent  rank 
ill  the  industry  and  commerce  of  Frauce  and  of  Ma- 


jorca, and  doubtless  could  be  profitably  carried  on  in 
those  parts  of  tho  United  States  when  these  fruits  ar« 
cultivated  in  abundance.  To  those  who.  are  desirous 
of  entering  into  the  business  on  an  extensive  scale,  we 
would  recommend  the  Nouvetui  Manml  du  Limona- 
dier,  du  Ulaciar,  du  Chocoiatier,  et  du  CcmJUeur,  par 
MM.  Cardelli,  Lionnet-Climandot,  et  Julia  de  Fonte- 
nelle,  published  at  Paris  in  1838 ;  or,  what  would  b« 
still  better,  the  employment  of  au  intelligent  conjiieur 
who  is  practically  acquainted  with  all  its  manipulor 
tions. — Bkowne's  Trea  of  America. 

Peak,  a  name  given  to  the  upper  comer  of  those ' 
sails  which  are  extended  by  a  gaff,  or  by  a  yard  which 
crosses  the  mast  obliquely,  as  the  mizzeu-yard  of  • 
ship,  the  main-yard  of  a  bylander,  etc.  The  upper  ex- 
tremity of  these  yards  and  gaffs  is  also  denominated 
the  peak. 

Pear-tree  (J'yrut  Communis).  The  common  pear- 
tree  is  indigenous  to  Europe,  Western  Asia,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  to  China ;  but  not  to  Africa  nor  America. 
It  is  found  wild  in  most  of  the  counties  of  Britain,  as 
far  north  as  Forfarshire ;  on  the  continent  of  Kurope, 
from  Sweden  to  the  Mediterranean;  and  in  Asia,  as 
far  east  as  China  and  Japan.  It  is  always  found  on  a 
dry  soil,  and  more  frequently  on  plains  than  on  hills 
or  mountains ;  and  solitary,  or  in  small  groups,  rather 
than  in  woods  and  forests.  The  varieties  cultivated 
for  their  fruit  succeed  both  in  the  temperate  and 
transition  zones  of  tho  two  hemispheres,  and  it  hai 
been  remarked  that  this  tree,  as  well  as  the  apple  anci 
the  cherry,  will  grow  in  the  open  air  wherever  the 
oak  will  thrive. 

The  wood  of  the  common  pear-tree  is  heavy,  strong, 
compact,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red. 
In  common  with  that  of  all  the  Uosaceai,  it  is  liable  to 
have  its  natural  color  changed  by  steeping  in  water, 
which,  therefore,  ought  to  be  avoided  when  intended 
for  particular  purposes  in  the  arts.  When  green,  it 
weighs  nearly  eighty  pounds  to  a  cubic  foot,  and  from 
forty-nino  to  fifty-three  pounds  when  dry.  According 
to  Du  Haniel,  it  is,  next  to  the  true  service  (J'lfnu 
Morbus),  the  best  wood  that  can  be  employed  in  wood- 
engraving,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  far  in- 
ferior to  that  of  the  box.  Yet  it  is  allowed  to  be  very 
hard  and  homogeneous,  easy  to  cut,  and,  when  perfect- 
ly dry,  is  not  liable  either  to  crack  or  warp.  For  the 
coarser  kinUs  of  engraving,  such  as  large  plans  or  dia- 
grams, show-bills,  etc.,  it  serves  a  very  good  purpose. 
When  it  can  bo  obtained,  in  Europe,  it  is  much  used 
by  turners  and  pattern-makers;  also  for  joiners'  tools; 
and,  as  it  can  readily  be  stained,  it  is  sometimes  made 
into  various  articles,  dyed  black,  in  imitation  of  ebony. 
As  fuel,  the  wood  of  this  tree  is  excellent,  producing 
a  vivid  and  durable  flame,  accompanied  by  an  intense 
heat.  According  to  Withering,  the  leaves  afford  a 
yellow  dye,  and  may  be  employed  to  impart  a  greenish 
shade  to  blue  cloths.  But  the  most  important  uses  of 
tho  pear-tree  aro  those  which  arise  from  its  fruit. 
When  ripe,  it  is  employed  at  the  table  as  a  dessert, 
either  n>  w,  stewed,  or  presci .  od  in  sirup,  and  occa- 
sionally it  is  used  in  tarts.  In  most  of  the  countries 
where  it  grows  this  fruit  is  very  generally  dried  in 
ovens,  or  in  the  sun,  in  which  state,  when  stewed,  it  is 
excellent,  either  as  a  substitute  for  puddings  and  pics, 
or  as  forming  part  of  tho  dessert. 

Another  purpose  to  which  the  pear  is  applied  is  fur 
making  perry.  It  is  extensively  cultivated  for  thit 
object  in  various  parts  of  Britain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, where  the  trees  are  sometimes  planted  in  rows 
eighteen  or  twenty  yards  apart,  in  order  to  admit  a 
free  access  of  light  and  air.  Perry  is  made  in  the  same 
manner  as  cider.  The  pears  should  be  gathered  before 
they  begin  to  fall,  and  should  bo  ground  as  soon  after 
as  possible.  Should  the  perry  not  be  sufliciently  clear, 
when  racked  off,  it  may  bo  fined  in  the  usual  manner 
of  clarifying  cider,  by  isinglass,  in  the  proportion  of 
uljout  half  an  ounce  to  a  barrel.     The  kinds  of  pears 
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used  ftir  making  this  llqnor  in  HcrefordBhira  are  such 
■s  have  an  austere  juice,  as  the  "  Squash,"  the  "  Old- 
field,"  the  "  Uarland,"  the  "  Uutf-oap,"  the  "  Sack,"  the 
"  Itcd,"  and  the  "  Longland"  varieties.  Pears  were 
eonetdered  by  the  Romans  as  an  antidote  to  the  eft'ect 
of  eating  poisonous  mushrooms ;  and  up  to  thn  present 
time  perry  is  said  to  be  the  Ijest  remedy  that  can  be 
employed  for  the  same  purpose.  In  Britain  and  l<'rance 
an  agreeable  wine  is  made  from  a  mixture  of  crab- 
apples  and  pears,  which  in  the  latter  country  is  called 
piquetle.  Pears,  ii  general,  produce  flatulency,  and 
consequently  are  unlit  for  vreak  stomachs ;  but  when 
they  are  quite  ripe,  and  contain  a  sweet  juice,  they 
seldom  prove  noxious,  unless  eaten  to  excess.  Pears 
that  are  to  be  kept  for  winter  use  sliould  hang  as  long 
on  the  trees  as  the  state  of  the  weather  will  admit. 
They  should  then  bo  kept  in  heaps,  in  an  open,  dry 
situation,  for  about  ten  days,  then  wiped  with  a  dry 
woolen  cloth,  and,  lastly,  packed  up  closo  from  the  air 
and  moisture.  But  to  keep  the  fhiit  in  its  greatest 
perfection,  small  earthen  jars  may  be  selected  about 
the  size  of  the  pear,  which  should  be  packed  separate- 
ly, in  clean  oat  chalf  or  wheaten  bran,  then  tied  down 
with  oiled  paper  or  skin,  and  cemented  tight  with  wax 
or  pitch.  These  jars  sliould  then  be  packed  in  a  cask, 
chest,  or  some  other  secure  place,  with  their  bottoms 
upward,  where  they  should  remain  until  required  for 
use. — Browmr'8  Treta  of  America, 

Pearl-ash.    Ste  Potash. 

Pearls  (Uu.  Panrlm;  Fr.  Perki;  6er.  Perlen;  It. 
Perk;  Ltt.  ifargarita ;  Vliim.  Shemptsckuff^ Prrlii ;  Sp. 
Perlaa;  Arab.  Looloo;  Cyng.  Mootoo;  Hind.  Moolk), 
are  well-known  globular  concretions  found  in  several 
s  ecies  of  shell-fish,  but  particularly  the  mother-of-pearl 
t_,  ster  (CoHc/ia  mari/arilifera,  Linn.).  Pearls  should  bo 
chosen  round,  of  a  bright,  translucent,  silvery  white- 
ness, free  from  stains  and  roughness.  Having  these 
qualities,  the  largest  are  of  course  the  most  valuable. 
The  larger  ones  have  frequently  the  shape  of  a  pear ; 
and  when  these  ake  otherwise  perfect,  they  am  in  great 
demand  for  ear-rings.  Ceylon  pearls  are  most  esteem- 
ed in  England.  The  formation  of  the  pearl  has  em- 
barrassed both  ancient  and  modem  naturalists  to  ex- 
plain, and  nas  given  occasion  to  a  number  of  vain  and 
absurd  hypotheses.  M.  Reaumur,  in  1717,  alleged  that 
pearls  are  formed  like  other  stones  in  animals.  An  an- 
cient pearl  was  valued  by  Pliny  at  £80,000  sterling. 
One  which  was  brought,  in  1574,  to  Pliilip  II.,  of  the 
size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  was  valued  at  14,400  ducats,  equal 
to  £13,996.  A  pearl  spoken  of  by  Hoetius,  named  the 
Incomparahk,  weighed  thirty  carats,  cquol  to  five  pen- 
nyweights, and  was  about  the  size  of  a  muscadine  pear. 
The  pearl  mentioned  by  Taveruier  as  being  in  posses- 
sion of  the  Kmperor  of  Persia  was  purchased  of  an  Arab 
in  1633,  and  is  valued  at  a  sum  equal  to  £110,400. — 
Haydn. 

Vnlue  of  PearU.—Venr\»  were  in  the  highest  possi- 
ble estimation  in  ancient  Rnnie,  and  bore  an  enormous 
price.  I'rincipium  culmmque  omnium  itrumpretii,  mar- 
garittn  tenenl. — I'l.iNV,  J/inl.  \at.  Their  price  in  mod- 
ern times  has  very  much  declined;  partly,  no  doul>l, 
fl-om  clianges  of  manners  and  fashions,  but  more  ])rob- 
ably  from  the  admirable  imitations  of  pearls  that  may 
be  obtained  at  i.  very  low  price.  According  to  Mr. 
Milburn,  a  handsome  necklace  of  Ceylon  pearls,  small- 
er than  a  large  pea,  costs  from  £170  to  £800;  but  one 
of  pearls  about  tlic  size  of  peppercorns  may  ho  had  for 
£16.  The  pearls  in  the  former  sell  at  a  guinea  each, 
and  those  in  the  latter  at  almut  U.  M.  When  the 
pearls  dwindle  to  the  size  of  small  shot,  tlicy  are  de- 
nominated seed  pearls,  and  are  of  little  value.  They 
are  mostly  sent  to  Chinn.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble pearls  of  which  we  have  ony  authentic  account  was 
bought  by  Tavernier  at  Catifa,  in  Arabia,  a  fishery  fa- 
mous in  the  days  of  Pliny,  for  the  enormous  sum  of 
£110,000!  It  is  pear-shaped,  regular,  and  without 
blemish.     The  diameter  is  -68  inch  at  the  largt.'  part, 


and  the  length  from  two  to  three  inches.  Much  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  among  naturalists  with 
respect  to  the  production  of  pearls  in  the  oyster;  but 
it  seems  now  to  be  generally  believed  that  it  is  the  re- 
sult of  diaeaae,  and  is  formed  in  the  same  manner  as 
bezoar  (see  Bbzoar),  pearls,  like  it,  consisting  of  suc- 
cessive ooats  spread  with  perfect  regularity  round  a 
foreign  nucleut.  In  fact,  the  Chinese  throw  into  a  spe- 
cies of  shell-llsh  (myttViM  cy^etM,  or  swan  muscle),whcn 
it  opens,  Ave  or  six  very  minute  mother-of-peorl  beads 
strung  on  a  thread ;  and  In  the  course  of  a  year  they 
are  found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  which  perfectly 
resembles  the  real  pearl.— Mii.hcrn's  Oriental  Cum- 
metre ;  Ainslib'h  Malefia  Indica. 

Pearl  Fitkeria. — ^1'he  pearl  oyster  is  fished  in  varioii!: 
parts  of  the  world,  particularly  on  the  west  coast  of 
Ceylon;  at  Tuticoreen,  in  the  province  of  Tinnevelley, 
on  the  coast  of  Coromandcl ;  at  the  Bahrein  Islands, 
in  the  Gulf  of  Persia ;  at  the  Sooloo  Islands ;  oir  the 
coast  of  Algiers ;  off  St.  Margarita,  or  Pearl  Islands, 
in  the  West  Indies,  and  other  places  on  the  coast  of 
Colombia ;  and  in  the  Bay  of  Panama,  in  the  .South 
Sea.  Pearls  have  sometimes  been  found  on  the  Scotch 
coast,  and  in  various  other  places.  The  pearl  Helicry 
of  Tuticoreen  is  monopolized  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  that  of  Ceylon  by  government.  But  tliese 
monopolies  are  of  no  value ;  as  In  neither  case  docs  the 
sum  for  which  the  fisher^'  is  let  equal  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  guarding,  surveying,  and  managing  the 
banks.  It 's,  therefore,  sufficiently  obvious  that  this 
system  ougnt  to  be  abolished,  and  ever}'  one  allowed 
to  fish  on  paying  a  moderate  license  duty.  Ihe  fe.ir 
of  exhausting  the  banks  is  quite  ludicrous.  The  fish- 
ery would  be  abandoned  as  unprofitable  long  before  the 
breed  of  oysters  had  been  injuriously  diminished;  and 
in  a  few  years  it  would  bo  as  productive  as  ever.  Be- 
sides giving  fresh  life  to  the  fishery,  the  abolition  of  Ihe 
monopoly  would  put  an  end  to  tome  very  oppressive 
regulations  enacted  by  the  Dutch  more  than  a  ccnturv 
ago. 

Persian  Gulf. — The  most  extensive  pearl  flsherifs 
are  those  on  the  several  banks  not  far  distant  from  the 
island  of  Bahrein,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Persian 
(iulf,  in  lat.  26°  60'  N.,  long.  61°  10'  E. ;  but  pearl 
oysters  are  found  along  -the  whole  of  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  round  almost  all  the  islands  of  the  Gulf. 
Such  as  are  fished  in  the  sea  near  the  islands  of  Kar- 
rak  and  Corgo  contain  pearls  said  to  bo  of  a  superior 
color  and  description.  They  are  formed  of  einht  lay- 
ers or  folds,  while  others  have  only  five,  but  the  water 
is  too  deep  to  mako  fishing  for  them  either  very  prolit- 
able  or  easy.  Besides,  the  entire  monopoly  of  the 
fishery  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Sheik  of  liusliire.  who 
seems  to  consider  these  islands  as  his  immediate  piop- 
erty,  "The  fishing  season  is  divided  into  two  portions 
— the  one  culled  the  short  and  ruUI,  the  other  tlic  long 
and  hot.  In  the  cooler  weather  of  tlie  nonth  of  Juno, 
diving  is  practiced  along  the  coast  in  shallow  water; 
but  it  is  not  until  tho  intensely  hot  months  of  Juir, 
August,  and  Septcnilicr,  that  the  Bahrein  Imiiks  arc 
much  frequented.  I'lie  water  on  thom  is  nloiit  seven 
fathoms  deep,  and  the  divers  are  -.nuch  inoonveniencod 
when  it  is  cold  ;  indeed,  they  can  do  little  w  hen  it  is 
not  OS  warm  as  the  n^f,  and  it  freqjiently  beconics  even 
more  so  in  the  hottest  months  of  the  summer.  When 
they  dive,  they  compress  the  nostrils  tinlilly  with  a 
small  piece  of  horn,  which  keeps  the  water  out,  and 
stuff  their  ears  with  beeswax  for  the  same  purpose. 
They  attacli  a  net  to  their  waists,  to  contain  the  oys- 
ters; and  aid  their  descent  by  means  of  a  stone,  which 
they  hold  by  a  rope  attached  to  a  boat,  and  shake  it 
when  they  wish  to  be  drawn  up.  From  wliat  I  could 
learn,  two  minutes  may  bo  considered  as  rather  aliove 
the  average  time  of  their  remaining  imder  water.  Al- 
though severe  labor,  and  very  exhausting  at  the  lime, 
diving  is  not  considered  particularly  injurious  to  the 
constitution  |  even  old  men  practice  it.    A  person 
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usually  dives  from  twelve  to  fifteen  times  a  day  in 
favorable  weather;  but  when  otherwise,  three  or  four 
limes  only,  The  work  is  performed  on  an  empty 
atomaoh.  When  the  diver  becomes  fatigued,  he  goes 
to  sleep,  and  does  not  eat  until  be  has  slept  some  time. 
At  Uahrein  alone  the  annual  amount  produced  by  the 
pearl  fishery  may  be  reckoned  at  flram  £'200,000  to 
£240,000.  If  to  tills  the  purchases  made  by  the  Bah- 
rein merchants  or  agenti*  at  Aboottabee  Sliarga,  Ras-ul 
Khymack,  etc.,  be  added,  which  may  amount  to  half 
as  much  more,  there  will  be  a  total  of  about  £300,000 
or  £360,000 ;  but  this  is  calculated  to  Include  the  whole 
pearl  trade  of  the  Gulf;  for  It  is  believed  that  all  the 
principal  merchants  of  India,  Arabia,  and  Persia  who 
deal  in  pearls  make  their  purchases,  through  agents, 
at  Uabnirt.  I  have  not  admitted  in  the  above  esti- 
mate much  more  than  one-titth  of  tho  amount  some 
native  merchants  have  stated  it  to  lie,  as  a  good  deal 
seemed  to  be  matter  of  guess  or  opinion,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  get  at  facts.  My  own  estimate  is  in  some 
measure  checked  by  the  estimated  profits  of  the  small 
boats.  But  even  the  sum  which  I  have  estimated  is 
an  enormous  annual  value  for  an  article  found  in  other 
parts  of  tho  world  as  well  as  here,  and  which  is  never 
used  in  its  best  and  most  valuable  state  except  as  an 
ornament.  I^arge  quantities  of  the  seed  pearls  arc 
used  throughout  Asia  In  the  composition  of  m^joons, 
or  electuaries,  to  form  which  all  kinds  of  precious 
stones  are  occasionally  mixed,  after  being  pounded, 
excepting,  indeed,  diamonds ;  these  being  considered, 
from  their  banlness,  as  utterly  indigestible.  The  ma- 
joon  in  which  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  pearls,  is 
much  sought  for  and  valued,  on  account  of  its  supposed 
stimulating  and  restorative  qualities.  The  Bahrein 
pearl  fishery  boats  are  reckoned  to  amount  to  about 
1500,  and  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  merchants,  some 
of  whom  possess  considerable  capital.  They  bear  hard 
on  the  producers  or  fishers,  and  even  those  who  make 
the  greatest  exertions  in  diving,  hardly  ha/e  food  to 
cat.  Tlie  merchant  advances  some  money  to  the  fish- 
ermen at  cent,  per  cent.,  and  a  portion  of  dates,  rice, 
anil  other  necessary  articles,  all  at  the  supplier's  own 
price;  he  also  lets  a  boat  to  them,  for  which  he  gt^ts 
one  share  of  the  gross  profits  of  all  tliat  is  fished ;  and, 
finally,  he  purchases  the  pearls  nearly  at  his  own 
price,  for  the  unhappy  fishermen  are  generally  in  his 
debt,  and  tlierefore  at  his  mercy." — Manuscript  Notes 
coinmunicatedby  Major  D.Wii^oSflalepolilical  Resident 
at  Bushirf, 

The  fishery  at  Algiers  was  farmed  liy  an  English 
association  in  1826,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  their  suc- 
cess. The  pearl  fisheries  on  tlic  coast  of  Colombia 
were  at  one  time  of  very  great  value.  In  1687  up- 
ward of  G97  lbs.  of  pearls  are  suld  to  have  been  im- 
ported into  Seville.  Philip  II.  had  ono  from  St.  Mar- 
garita which  weighed  250  carats,  and  was  valued  at 
150,000  dollars.  But  for  many  years  past  the  Colom- 
bian pearl  fisheries  have  been  of  comparatively  little 
importance.  During  tho  mania  for  joint-stock  com- 
panies, in  1825,  two  wcro  formed ;  ono,  on  a  large 
scale,  for  prosecuting  tho  pearl  fishery  on  tho  coast  of 
Colombia;  and  another,  oil  a  smaller  scole,  for  prose- 
cuting it  in  tho  Bny  of  Panama  and  tho  Pacific.  Botli 
were  abandoned  in  1826.  Tlio  best  fishery  ground  is 
said  to  be  in  from  six  to  eight  fathoms  water.  Tho 
divers  continue  under  water  from  a  minuto  to  u  minute 
and  a  half,  or  at  most  two  minutes.  They  have  a 
sack  or  bag  fastened  to  the  neck,  in  whicli  they  bring 
up  tlie  oysters.  Tho  exertion  is  extremely  violent; 
and  the  divers  arc  unhealthy  and  short-lived.— For 
fiirtlier  information,  »««  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine, 
xviii.  5(i5. 

Pearl  shells,  commonly  called  Mother-of-pearl  shells, 
.ire  imported  from  various  parts  of  the  Kast,  and  con- 
sist principaily  of  the  shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  from 
the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  other  places,  particularly  tho 
Sooloo  Islands,  situate  between  Borneo  and  the  Philip- 


pines the  shores  of  which  afford  the  largest  and  finest 
shells  hitherto  discovered.  On  the  Inside  the  shell  is 
beautifully  polished,  and  of  tiie  whiteness  and  water 
of  pearl  Itself:  it  has  the  same  lustre  on  the  outside, 
after  the  external  lamina  have  been  removed.  Moth- 
er-of-pearl shells  are  extensively  used  in  the  arts, 
particularly  in  inlaid  work,  and  in  the  manufacture 
of  handles  for  knives,  buttons,  to5's,  snuflT-boxes,  etc. 
The  Chinese  manufacture  them  Into  beads,  fish,  count- 
ers, spoons,  etc. ;  giving  them  a  finish  to  which  Euro- 
I  pean  artists  have  not  been  able  to  attain.  Shells  for 
the  European  market  should  be  ohosen  of  tho  lar^st 
sixe,  of  a  beautiful  pearly  lustre,  thick  and  even,  and 
free  from  stains.  H^ect  such  as  are  small,  cracked  or 
broken,  or  have  lumps  on  them.  When  stowed  loose 
as  dunnage,  they  are  sometimes  allowed  to  pass  free 
of  freight. — Milbcun's  Oriental  Commerce.  The  im- 
porti  during  the  three  years  ending  with  1842  amount- 
ed, at  an  average,  to  about  060,000  lbs.  a  year. 

Artijicial  Pearls. — These  are  small  globules  or  pear- 
shaped  S|.heroids  of  thin  glass,  perforated  with  two 
opposite  holes,  through  which  they  are  strung,  and 
mounted  into  necklaces,  etc.,  like  real  pearl  ornaments. 
They  must  not  only  be  white  and  brilliant,  but  exhibit 
tho  iridescent  reflections  of  mother'«f-pear].  The  liquor 
emploj'ed  to  imitate  tho  pearly  lustre  is  called  the 
essence  of  the  ICast  (essence  d'  Orient),  which  is  prepared 
by  throwing  into  water  of  ammonia  the  brilliant 
scales,  or  rather  the  lamella,  separated  by  washing  and 
friction,  of  the  scales  of  a  small  river  fish,  the  blay, 
called  in  French  ablelte.  These  scales  digested  in  am- 
monia, having  acquired  a  degree  of  softness  and  flexi- 
bility which  allow  of  their  application  to  the  inner 
sunaces  of  the  glass  globules,  they  are  introduced  by 
suction  of  the  liquor  containing  them  in  suspension. 
The  ammonia  is  volatilized  in  tho  act  of  drying  the 
globules.  It  is  said  that  some  manufacturers  employ 
ammonia  merely  to  prevent  the  alteration  of  the  scales ; 
that  when  they  wish  to  make  use  of  them,  they  sus- 
pend thorn  in  a  well-clarified  solution  of  isinglass,  then 
pour  a  drop  of  the  mixturo  into  each  bead,  and  spread 
it  round  tho  inner  surface.  It  is  doubtful  whether,  by 
this  method,  the  same  lustre  and  play  of  colors  can  be 
obtained  as  by  the  former.  It  seems,  moreover,  to  be 
of  importance  for  the  success  of  the  imitation,  that  the 
globules  be  formed  of  a  bluish,  opalescent,  very  thin 
glass,  containing  but  little  potash  and  oxyd  of  lead. 
In  every  manufactory  of  artificial  pearls  there  must  be 
somo  workmen  possessed  of  great  experience  and  dex- 
terity. Tho  French  are  supposed  to  e.Tcel  la  this  in- 
genious branch  of  industry.  False  pearls  were  invented 
in  the  time  of  Catherine  dc  Medicis,  by  a  person  of  the 
name  of  Jaquin.  They  are  made  of  small  globules  of 
glass,  blown  by  the  ordinary  lamp.  The  pearly  lustre 
is  communicated  by  introducing  by  means  of  a  blow- 
pipe a  small  quantity  of  nacreous  substances  obtained 
from  the  surface  of  tho  scale  of  a  small  fish  very  com- 
mon in  the  Seine  and  the  Rhine,  and  also  in  the  Thames. 
This  substance  preserved  with  sal  ammoniac  in  a  liquid 
state  is  commonly  sold  under  tho  name  of  "  Oriental 
essence."  After  having  covered  the  inside  of  tho  pearl 
with  this  liquid,  a  coating  of  wax  is  oddcd,  which  is 
colored  to  the  required  -hade.  The  manufacture  of 
pearls  is  principally  c&iriod  on  in  tho  department  of 
the  Seine  in  France.  There  aro  also  manufactories  in 
Germany  and  Italy,  but  to  a  small  extent.  In  Ger- 
many, or  rather  Saxony,  a  chcop  but  inferior  quality 
is  manufactured.  Tho  globe  of  glass  forming  the  pearl 
in  inferior  ones  being  very  thin,  and  coated  with  wax, 
f  hey  break  on  the  slightest  pressure.  They  are  known 
by  the  name  of  German  fish  pearls.  Italy  also  manu- 
factures pearls  by  a  method  borrowed  from  tho  Chinese ; 
they  are  known  under  the  name  of  Roman  pearls,  and 
a  very  good  imitation  of  natural  ones :  they  have  on 
their  outside  a  coating  of  the  nacreous  liquid.  The 
Chinese  pearls  are  made  of  a  kind  of  gum,  and  are 
covered  likewise  with  tho  same  liquid.     In  the  year 
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le84  a  French  artisan  (Uncovered  an  opaline  pUsn  of  a 
nacreous  ur  pearly  co'ar,  vory  hcav>-  and  fusilile,  wliich 
gave  to  tlie  beads  the  different  weights  and  varied  forms 
found  among  real  pearls ;  gum  instead  of  wax  is  now 
used  to  nil  them,  by  which  they  attain  a  high  degree 
of  transparenrr,  and  the  glassy  appearance  has  been 
lately  obviated  by  the  use  of  tho  vapor  of  hydro-fluoric 
acid.  This  acts  in  ^uch  a  manner  as  to  deaden  the  sur- 
face, and  remove  its  otherwise  glaring  look. — Uhe's 
Dietionarj/. 

Peaa  (Qer.  F.rbtni  Fr.  Poit;  It.  PittUi,  Bin;  Sp. 
Petoltt,  Guuanlet ;  Kuss.  (JorocK).  The  pea  is  one  of 
the  most  esteemed  of  the  leguminous  or  pulse  plants. 
There  are  many  varieties ;  but  the  common  garden  pea 
(Pintm  tativum),  and  the  common  gray  or  field  pea 
IPiaum  antnte),  are  the  most  generally  cultivated; 
being  reared  in  large  quantities  In  all  parts  of  the 
country.  But  since  the  introduction  of  the  drill  hus-- 
bandry,  the  culture  of  the  pea  as  a  tield-crop  has  been 
to  a  considerable  extent  superseded  by  tho  bean.  Some- 
times, however,  it  is  drilled  along  witit  the  latter ;  for, 
being  a  climbing  plant,  it  atlaclies  Itself  to  the  bean, 
so  as  to  admit  the  ground  being  hoed,  at  tho  same  time 
that  the  free  admission  of  air  about  its  roots  promotes 
its  growth.  It  Is  not  possible  to  frame  any  estimate 
of  the  consumption  of  peas.  The  field  pea  Is  now  hard- 
ly ever  manufactured  Into  meal  for  tho  purpose  of  be- 
ing made  into  bread,  as  wis  formerly  the  case  In  many 
parts  of  tho  country ;  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
the  garden  pea  is  now  more  extensively  used  titan  ever. 
— Loudon's  Encyctopetlia  of  Agriculture ;  Brown  on 
Rural  Affain. 

Various  kinds  of  ulse,  from  tho  facility  with  which 
they  are  produced  ir  .ilmost  every  country  of  the  glol>(>, 
and  the  highly  nutritive  properties  which  they  usually 
possess,  have  been  a  favorite  food  for  man  and  animals 
among  all  nations,  and  in  every  age  of  tho  world. 
Thus  we  find  that  the  Athenians  employed  sodden 
beans  in  their  feasts  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  that  tho 
Komans  presented  them  as  an  oblation  in  their  solemn 
sacrilice  called  Fabaria.  Pliny  informs  us  tliat  they 
offered  liean-meal  cakes  to  certain  gods  and  goddesses 
in  tliese  ancient  rites  and  ceremonies;  and  Lcnipricre 
states  that  bacon  was  added  to  beans  in  the  offerings 
to  Cama,  not  so  much  to  gratify  tho  palate  of  that  god- 
dess as  to  represent  the  simplicity'  of  tlicir  ancestors. 
The  bean  came  originally  from  the  Kast,  and  was  culti- 
vated in  Egypt  and  Barbary  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
which  we  have  any  records.  It  was  brought  into 
Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  early  part  of  the  ciglith  cen- 
tury, whence  sonic  of  the  l)C8t  varieties  were  introduced 
into  other  parts  of  Kiirope,  and  finally  i-'o  the  United 
States.  The  first  beans  introduced  from  Kurope  into 
tho  British  Nortli  American  colonics  were  by  Captain 
Gosnold,  in  1G02,  who  planted  them  on  the  £lizal)cth 
Islands,  near  the  coast  of  Massachusetts,  where  they 
flourished  well.  They  were  also  cultivated  in  New- 
foundland as  early  as  1622;  in  New  Netherlands  in 
1G44;  and  in  Virginia  prior  to  1G4H.  French,  Indian, 
or  kidney  beans  were  extensively  cultivated  by  the 
Indians  of  New  York  and  New  Kngiand  long  before 
their  settlement  by  the  whites;  and  both  beans  and 
peas  (calavances),  of  various  hues,  were  cultivated  by 
the  natives  of  Virginia  prior  to  tho  first  landing  of 
Captain  John  Smith.  Among  these  were  embraced 
the  celebrated  cow-pea  (f'haieobis),  or  Indian  pea,  at 
present  so  extensively  cullivatcd  at  the  Soutli  for  feed- 
ing stock,  as  well  as  for  the  purposes  of  making  into  fod- 
der, and  for  plowing  under,  like  clover,  as  a  fallow  crop. 

The  varieties  of  l)eans  ot  present  cultivated  in  the 
United  States,  as  field  and  gnrdc.i  crops,  are  too  nu- 
merous to  admit  of  repetition  in  this  report.  For  field 
culture,  tlr;  common  small  white,  the  red-oyed  China, 
the  turtle-soup,  the  Mohawk,  and  the  refugee  are  pre- 
ferred; for  garden  culture,  tho  Mohawlc,  the  early 
six-weeks,  the  early  Valentine,  the  yellow  six- 
weeks,  the  black  Valentine,  the  royal  white  kidney, 


the  Carolina,  or  Sewee,  tho  cranberry,  the  London  hor- 
ticultural, and  tho  Untch  case-knife.  The  yield  usu- 
ally varies  from  thirty  to  sixty  bushels  per  acre,  weigh- 
ing slxty-^hree  pounds  to  the  buihol.  The  common 
pea  is  supposed  to  have  been  Indigenoui  to  tho  South 
of  Europe,  and  was  cultivated  both  by  toe  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Its  Intreductlon  Into  the  British  North 
American  colonies  probably  dates  back  to  the  early 
periods  of  their  settlement  by  Europeans,  as  It  is  enu- 
merated in  several  Instances  among  the  cuftivated 
products  of  this  country  by  our  early  historians.  The 
cultivation  of  the  pea  as  a  field  crop  is  principally 
confined  to  the  Middle,  Eastern,  and  Western  Slates, 
the  varieties  of  which  are  distinguished  as  the  early 
and  tho  late  ripening.  Tho  early  varieties  are  gener- 
ally small  and  dark-colored,  among  which  the  gray 
and  grass  are  the  most  common.  The  yield  varies 
from  twenty-five  to  forty  bushels  per  acre,  weighing 
sixty-four  pound«  to  the  bushel.  1'he  marrow-fats  are 
among  the  richest  of  the  field  peas,  which  are  much 
preferred  for  good  lands.  The  small  yellow  are  thought 
to  be  best  for  poorer  soils.  A  very  prolific  "  bush  pea" 
is  cultivated  In  the  Southern  States,  bearing  pods  six 
or  seven  inches  in  length,  which  hang  In  clusters,  and 
are  filled  with  fine  white  peas,  much  esteemed  for  the 
table,  either  green  or  dry.  The  amount  of  peas  ex- 
ported from  Savannah  in  1TS5  was  400  bushels;  in 
1770,  601  bushels;  from  Churieston,  in  1764,  9IG2 
bushels ;  from  North  Carolina,  In  17&0, 10.000  bushels ; 
annually  from  Virginia,  before  the  Revolution,  6000 
bushels;  annually  f^om  the  United  States,  twehly 
years  preceding  1817,  90,000  bushels.  The  amount  of 
beans  annually  exported  during  the  last-named  period, 
from  .^0,UO0  to  40,000  bushels.— Pntfn/  Office  Rijxwf. 

Peat,  a  well-known  Inflammable  substance,  em- 
ployed in  many  parti  of  the  world  as  fuel.  There  are 
two  species  of  peat.  The  first  is  a  yellowish  brown  or 
black  peat,  found  In  moorish  grounds  In  Scotland,  Hol- 
land, and  Germony.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  a  viscid  con- 
sistence, but  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  air.  It  con- 
sists, according  to  Kirwan,  of  clay  mixed  with  calca- 
reous earth  and  pyrites;  sometimes,  also,  it  conlahis 
common  salt.  While  soft,  it  is  formed  into  oblong 
pieces  for  fuel,  after  tho  pyritaceous  and  stony  matters 
are  separated  from  it.  By  distillation,  it  yields  water, 
acid,  oil,  and  volatile  alkali,  the  ashes  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  fixed  alkali,  and  bcingeither  white 
or  red,  according  to  the  proportion  of  pyrites  contained 
in  tlio  substa.icc.  Tho  oil  which  is  obtained  from  peat 
has  a  very  pungent  taste,  and  an  empyreumatic  smell, 
less  fetid  than  that  of  animal  substances,  but  more  so 
thanthatof  mineral  bitumens.  It  congeals  in  tliccold 
into  a  pitcliy  mass,  which  liquefies  in  a  small  heat ;  it 
readily  catches  fire  from  a  candle,  but  burns  less  vehe- 
mently than  other  oils,  and  immediately  goes  out  upon 
removing  the  external  flame;  and  in  rcctiflcd  spirit 
of  wine  it  dissolves  almost  totally  into  a  dark,  brown- 
ish red  liquor.  The  second  species  is  found  near  New- 
bury, in  Berkshire.  In  tho  PhiltuopMcal  Transactions 
for  the  year  1757,  we  have  an  account  of  this  species, 
the  substance  of  which  is  as  follows :  Peat  is  a  compo- 
sition of  the  branches,  twigs,  leaves,  and  roots  of  trees, 
with  grass,  straw,  plants,  and  weeds,  which  having  lain 
long  in  water,  is  formed^  into  a  mass  soft  enough  to  be 
cut  through  with  a  sharp  spade.  The  color  is  a  black- 
ish brown,  and  it  is  used  in  many  placos  for  fuel.  Then; 
is  a  stratum  of  this  peat  on  each  side  of  tho  Kennet, 
near  Newbury,  in  Berks,  wliich  is  from  about  a  <iunr- 
ter  to  half  a  mile  in  width,  and  many  miles  in  length. 
The  depth  below  tho  surface  of  the  ground  is  from  one 
foot  to  eight.  Great  numbers  of  entire  trees  ore  found 
lying  irregularly  in  the  true  peat.  These  are  chiefly 
oaks,  alders,  willows,  and  firs,  and  appear  to  have  been 
torn  up  by  the  roots ;  many  horses'  heads,  ond  bones 
of  several  kinds  of  deer,  the  horns  of  tho  antelope,  the 
heads  and  tusks  of  boars,  and  the  heads  of  beavers,  aro 
also  found  imbcddod  In  it. 
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Peok,  *  dry  mcBtura  for  fcrain,  pulio,  otc.  The 
■tandani,  or  imptrial  peck,  cortain*  two  galloni,  or 
5S4'i)&  cubic  inchei.  Four  peeks  make  a  bushel,  and 
Tour  bushels  •  coomb. — 8(4  Wkioiits  and  llKAauHKii. 

Peculation,  the  ^mi,  in  the  Koman  law,  for  the 
embezzlement  of  public  mouey  belonging  either  to  the 
government  or  to  communities.  Undur/)ecuAi<M«,also, 
was  comprised  the  adulteration  of  gold,  silver,  or  any 
mctul  belonging  to  government.  Connected  with  it, 
by  a  law  of  tlie  dictator,  Caesar,  were  the  crimen  de  re- 
siduis  (if  a  person  had  received  public  money  fur  a  par- 
ticular purpose,  and  did  not  apply  it  for  the  same),  and 
the  lacfilegiam  (the  theft  or  misappropriation  of  money 
or  other  things  sacred  to  a  god).  In  most  governments 
the' embezzlement  of  public  money  by  public  oflicers  is 
lavorcly  punished.  Peculation  and  treason  were,  by 
the  French  charter  of  1814,  the  only  crimes  for  which 
a  minister  was  impeachable. — E.  A. 

Pellltory,  the  root  of  a  perennial  plant ''  '  rUhemis 
pijrethrum),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  Barbarj ,  jnd  the 
suuth  of  Europe.  The  root  is  long,  tapering,  about  the 
thickness  of  the  finger,  with  a  brownish  cuticle.  It  is 
imported  packed  in  bales,  sometimes  mixed  with  other 
roots,  from  which,  however,  it  is  easily  distinguished. 
It  is  Inodorous.  When  chewed,  it  seoms  at  first  to  be 
insipid,  but  after  a  few  seconds  it  excites  a  glowing 
heat,  and  a  pricking  sensation  on  the  tongue  and  lips, 
which  remains  for  10  or  12  minutes.  The  pieces  break 
with  a  short,  resinous  fracture ;  the  transverse  section 
presenting  a  thick,  brown  bark,  studded  with  black, 
shilling  points,  and  a  pale  yellow  radiated  inside.  It 
is  used  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant. — Thomson's  Dis- 
psiKotury, 

Peltry  is  the  name  given  to  the  skins  of  different 
kinds  of  wild  animals  found  in  high  northern  latitudes, 
particularly  in  North  America,  such  as  the  beaver,  sa- 
ble, wolf,  bear,  etc.  When  the  skins  of  such  animals 
have  received  no  preparation  they  are  termed  peltry; 
but  when  the  inner  side  has  been  tanned  by  an  alumin- 
ous proccas  they  are  denominated yVr*. 

Penoila  (Ger.  Piniel;  Du.  Pinieelm ;  Fr.  Pinceaux; 
It.  I'ennelli;  Sp.  Pincelu).  The  word  pencil  is  used 
in  two  senses.  It  signilies  either  a  small  hair  brush 
employed  liy  painters  in  oil  and  water  colors — they  are 
of  various  kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials,  some 
being  formed  of  the  bristles  of  the  boar  and  others  of 
camel's  hair,  the  down  of  swans,  etc. — or  a  slender  cyl- 
inder, of  black-lead  or  plumbago,  either  naked  or  in- 
closed in  a  wooden  case,  for  drawing  black  lines  upon 
paper.  The  last  sort,  which  is  the  one  to  be  consider- 
ed here,  corresponds  nearly  to  the  French  term  crayon, 
though  this  includes  also  pencils  made  of  diiferenily- 
colured  earthy  compositions.  The  best  black-lead  pen- 
cils of  this  country  are  formed  of  slender  parallelopi- 
peda,  cut  out  by  a  saw  from  sound  pieces  of  plumbago, 
which  have  been  previously  calcined  in  close  vessels  at 
a  bright  red  heat.  These  parallelopipeds  are  generally 
inclosed  in  cases  made  of  cedar  wood,  though  of  late 
years  they  arc  also  used  alone,  in  peculiar  pencil-cases, 
under  the  name  of  ever-pointed  pencils,  provided  with 
an  iron  wire  and  screw,  to  pratrude  a  minute  portion 
of  the  plumbago  beyond  the  tubular  metallic  cose,  in 
proportion  as  it  is  wanted. 

Pendant,  or  Pennant,  a  sort  of  long  and  narrow 
banner  displayed  from  the  mast-head  of  a  ship-of-war, 
and  usually  terminating  In  two  ends  or  points,  called 
the  ttcaltow'a  tail.  It  denotes  that  the  vessel  is  in  act- 
ual service.  Broad  pendant  is  a  kind  of  flag  termin- 
ating in  one  or  two  points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief 
of  a  squadron.  Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope, 
fixed  on  each  side,  under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  main  and  foremasts. 

Penknives  (Germ.  Federmesser ;  Fr.  Canift;  It. 
Temperini;  Sp.  Carta  pluma*'),  small  knives,  too  well 
known  to  need  any  particular  description,  used  in  mak- 
ing and  mending  pens.  The  best  penknives  are  man- 
ufactured in  London  and  Sheffield. 


PennsylTUlla,'one  of  the  central  United  States, 
lies  between  8»°  43'  and  42°  N.  lat.,  and  between  74° 
and  80°  40'  W.  long.  It  is  807  miles  long  and  160 
broad,  containing  47,000  square  miles.  Population  in 
1700  was  434,373;  in  180U,  G02,54.i;  in  1810,810,001; 
in  1820,  1,040,318;  in  1880,  1,347,672;  in  1840, 
1,724,083;  and  in  1860,  2,811,786.  The  Alleghany 
Mountains  cross  the  State  from  southwest  to  northeast, 
and  there  are  many  smaller  ranges  on  each  side  of  the 
principal  ridge  and  parallel  to  it.  The  southeastern 
and  northwestern  parts  of  the  State  ore  either  level  or 
moderately  hilly.  The  '-''X  is  generally  fertile,  and 
much  of  it  ia  of  a  superior  quality ;  the  best  land  on 
the  southeast  is  on  both  sides  of  the  Susquehanna.  B«> 
tween  the  head-waters  of  the  Alleghany  and  Lake  Erie 
the  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  anthracite  coal  region  is 
immense.  The  Mauch  Chunk,  Schuylkill,  and  Lyken'a 
Valley  coal-field  extends  from  the  Lehigh  Kiver  acrosa 
the  head-waters  of  the  Schuylkill,  and  ia  65  miles  in 
length,  with  an  average  breadth  of  Ave  miles.  The 
Lackawanna  coal-field  extends  from  Carbondale,  on  the 
Lackawannock,  to  10  miles  below  Wilkcsbarre,  on  the 
Susquehanna.  The  Shamokin  field  has  been  less  ex- 
plored. Iron  ore  exists  in  nearly  every  county,  and 
in  the  vicinity  of  Pittsburgh  vast  quantities  are  manu- 
factured. Beds  of  copper  and  leail  exist,  and  quarries 
of  marble  and  building-stone  abound.  There  are  in 
the  south  part  valuable  mineral  springs.  There  were 
in  the  State,  in  1850,  8,628,619  acres  of  improved  and 
6,294,728  acres  of  unimproved  land  in  farms ;  cash  val- 
ue of  farms,  1407,876,009 ;  and  the  value  of  implements 
and  machinery,  $14,722,541.  Line  67oc£.  —  Horses, 
350,898 ;  asses  and  mules,  2259 ;  milch  cows,  630,224 ; 
working  oxen,  61,527  ;  other  cattle,  662,195  ;  sheep, 
1,822,357 ;  '^wine,  1,010,366 ;  total  value  of  live  stock, 
$41,500,053. 

Karlij  History  of  Penntylcania. — The  territory  of  this 
State  was,  before  the  year  1681,  for  the  greater  part 
comprised  under  the  name  Northern  Virginia,  and  after 
1016  under  the  name  of  New  England.  When  Penn, 
in  the  year  1681,  obtained  from  Charles  II.  a  grant  of 
a  great  tract  of  land,  between  40''  and  42°  N.  lat.,  he 
himself  wished  to  give  to  it  the  name  of  New  Walei ; 
but  the  king,  against  Penn's  wish,  called  it,  in  honor 
of  Penn,  Penmylvania.  The  name  is  to  be  found  for 
the  first  time  in  the  King's  charter  of  the  4th  of  March, 
of  the  year  1681.  In  the  year  1682  Penn,  desirou!!  jf 
approaching  his  province  to  the  sea-coast,  bought  from 
the  Duko  of  York  the  whole  tract  of  land  and  settle- 
ments along  the  west  side  of  Delaware  Bay,  the  so- 
called  three  lower  counties.  This  tract  of  land  remain- 
ed, however,  in  connection  with  Pennsylvania  only  un- 
til the  year  1776,  when  the  inhabitants  of  these  lands 
declared  themselves  independent  and  founded  the  State 
of  Delaware.  By  this  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  wos 
again  excluded  from  the  sea-coasts,  and  as  a  nearly  en- 
tirely inland  State  the  history  of  its  limits  is  not  of  a 
great  interest  for  our  bydrographical  researches. — J. 
,  G.  Kohl. 

The  Delaware  River  washes  the  entire  eastern  bor- 
der of  the  State,  and  is  navigable  for  ships  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  Lehigh,  after  a  course  of  75  miles,  enters  it 
at  Easton.  The  Scliiiylkill,  130  miles  long,  unites  with 
it  six  miles  below  Philadelphia.  The  Susquehanna  is 
a  large  river,  which  rises  in  New  York,  flows  south 
through  this  State,  and  enters  the  Chesapeake  Bay  in 
Maryland.  It  is  much  obstructed  by  falls  and  rapids. 
The  Juniata  rises  among  the  Alleghany  Mountains, 
and,  after  a  course  of  ISO  miles,  enters  the  Susquehan- 
na 11  miles  above  Harrisburg.  The  Alleghany  River, 
400  miles  long,  from  the  north,  and  the  Monongahela, 
300  miles  long,  unite  at  Pittsburgh,  and  form  the  Ohio. 
The  Youghiogbeny  is  a  small  river  which  flows  into  the 
Monongahela. 

.d^^ricufturai Product*.- Wheat,  15,367,091  bushels; 
rye,  4,805,160  bushels ;  Indian  corn,  19,835,214  bush- 
els; oaU, 21,588,166  bushels;  barley,  165,584  bushels ; 
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buckwheat,  2,11I3,(S02  buibeU)  pcai  and  b«ani,  66,281 
LuilieU;  potatmt,  &,!)80,79it  buihuls;  sweet  poUto«i, 
62,172  busbela.  Value  of  pruducli  of  tb*  orchard, 
9728,a89;  pruducoof  raarketBardent,|68it,714.  I'oundt 
of  butter  made,  a!>,H78,41H ;  of  clieese,  2,&06,UM ;  ma- 
ple lugar,  2,112*>,6'.'6 ;  iiiolauci,  60,662  galluni;  bees- 
wax and  huner,  8!JO,&09  pouuds ;  wool,  pounds  pro- 
duced, 4,481,67U;  liax,  &30,UU7 ;  silk  cocoons,  286 ;  hops, 
22,088 ;  tobacco,  012,661 ;  ha}-.  Ions  of,  1,842,U70 ;  benip, 
44  tons;  clover  tuvds,  126,U8U  bushels;  other  grass 
seeds,  68,011)  bushels;  flax  seed,  41,738  bushels;  and 
were  made,  26,600  gallons  of  wino.  Valuo  of  home- 
mado  manufactures,  $740,133;  value  of  slau(,'btercd  an- 
imals, #8,-210,848 Ctntiu  Utporl,  1860. 

UaHufaciwtt. — Thero  were  in  tha  8tata  in  1850, 136 
cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $4,071,016, 
employing  4263  males  and  4374  females,  producing 
69,632,000  yards  of  jbeeting,  etc.;  6,808,661  pounds 
of  yarn,  valued  at  $6,812,126;  364  woolen  factories, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,776,268,  employing  1747 
males  and  763  females,  manufacturing  articles  valued 
at  $2,703,400 ;  178  establishments  nialdng  pig  iron, 
with  a  capital  invested  of  $8,367,626,  employing  0264 
persons,  producing  3'i'2,762  tons  pig  iron,  etc.,  valued 
at  $G,liO,(i26;  H2U  establishments,  with  a  capiul  of 
$3,422,024,  employing  4783  persons,  and  making  67,810 
tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $6,364,881 ;  131  estab- 
lishmenU,  with  a  capital  of  $7,(>20,066,  employing  6771 
persons,  manufacturing  182,606  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
valued  at  $8,002,007 ;  2880  flouring  and  grist  milU, 
2986  saw  mills,  1640  taunerius ;  103  printing-ofllces, 
328  newspapers,  26  daily,  three  tri-weekly,  one  semi- 
weekly,  276  weekly,  eight  semi-monthly,  \i  monthly, 
and  two  quarterly  publications.  Capital  invested  in 
manufactures,  $01,463,210;  value  of  manufactured  ar- 
ticles, $164,044,608. 

C<maU. — The  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  early  as  the 


year  1701  initiated  a  system  of  inland  water  oommu- 
nication.  Williaui  I'enn,  it  is  said,  flrat  couvelved  the 
idea.  In  1792  two  companies  were  forced,  to  build 
the  Schuylkill  and  Susquvhauua,  and  Delaware  and 
Schuylkill  canals.  They  constructed  llftetin  miles  and 
abandoned  the  work.  In  1821  the  unlerprisu  was  re- 
newed, and  completed  in  1827,  when  other  works  were 
started,  and  nearly  all  the  present  canals  authorised 
and  their  routes  surveyed.  The  State  has  now  848 
miles  of  canals,  which  cost  $24,168,000,  acourding  to  an 
estimate  considered  to  be  under  rather  than  above  the 
mark.  Private  companies  have  built  486  miles  c.f  ca- 
nal, costing  $21,066,000.  The  Sta'i  hat  Iherelore 
1338  miles  of  canal,  costing  upward  of  $46,000,000.  lie- 
sides  these  it  haa  2164  miles  of  railroad,  which  cost  some 
$68,000,000.  The  totals  of  these  Important  improve, 
ments  added  together,  make  8497  miles,  and  their  cost 
foots  up  $104,000,000.  Their  value  to  tha  Stal  is  not 
represented  by  their  cost,  for  without  them  Pennsyl- 
vania would  ba  a  wilderness.  They  unite  her  to  the 
Great  West,  to  the  southern  part  of  our  Slate,  and  to 
the  great  metropolis ;  and  enable  her  to  send  her  coal 
and  iron  to  distant  marta,  enriching  her  beyond  es- 
timate. 

The  following  is  presented  as  a  comparison  of  the 
anthracite  coal  trado  of  Pennsylvania  for  two  v^ars : 
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8'>.6B6 

18M 

9,846,810 

267.606 

10,1l^t,416 

81,3S»,806 

1«0,«40 

BB867 

.... 

1660 

6,e85,lVB 

289,218 

6,274,838 

l&8U9,t3a 

114,8l;8 

88,720 

.... 

.  a  .. 

1806 

7,048,408 

189,164 

7,232,672 

16,090,045 

112,087 

81,246 

.... 

Nine  months  to  June  80,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1, 1848. 
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PhiUdelphl*,  near  tliu  coiiHuenu*  of  tii*  riven  Dela- 
ware and  Hobuylklll,  in  Ut.  Hi)"  67'  M.,  long.  76'  10' 
W.,  and  near  tli*  head  of  tba  Delaware  Bay.  VeiieU 
of  the  largeat  burden  aacand  the  river  ai  far  a*  New- 
ciitle,  but  thoto  drawing  above  18  or  20  feet  of  water 
can  not  reach  rhiladelphia,  on  account  of  a  bar  a  lit- 
tle below  the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  magnillcent 
bay  formed  by  the  emlMUchuro  of  the  Delaware  hai 
(Jape  May  on  the  north,  and  Cape  Ilenlopcn  on  its 
Houth  aide.  The  commerce  of  Philadelphia  has  not 
kept  pace  with  her  growth  in  other  reepeoti,  enpecially 
ill  ininuracturei.     The  tonnage  in  1866  was  107,228 

tons.— <S(ei!  PlIILADBLPIIIA. 

Eric,  port  of  entry,  ii  beautifully  situated  on  Preique 
Isle  Bay,  on  Lake  Krio,  cr  ••'s  one  mile  square,  and 
has  one  of  the  best  harbor*  on  the  lake,  the  ohannel  or 
entrance  to  which  has  lately  been  much  improved ;  the 
water  It  from  11  to  20  feet  deep,  and  the  largest  steam- 
boat* enter  without  difficulty.  There  i*  a  light-house 
on  the  west  aide  of  the  entrance  of  Preaque  Isle  Day, 
lat.  42°  8'  U"  N. ;  ihows  a  lixed  light,  elevated  93  f^t 
above  the  surface  of  the  lake,  and  visible  for  a  distance 
of  11}  miles.  The  beacon  i*  on  the  east  side  of  the 
bay  ;  visible  8}  miles. — For  further  information  of  the 
comineroe  and  resources  of  Pennsylvania,  tee  Hankert' 
Magazine,  New  York,  1861-1866;  North  American  He- 
view,  xlii.  241  (C.  CuHiliMo);  Humt'h  Merckanta'  Mag- 
aiine,  x.  808,  xii.  237 ;  Dk  Bow's  Jieiiew,  xii.  17C. 
Ste  ttlfo  artiiUt  Dei.awarb  Uivbr — CoAir— Camals 
and  Kaii.ikiads. 

Penny,  formerly  a  silver,  but  now  a  copper  coin. 
This  was  the  first  silver  coin  struck  in  England  by  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  being  the  240th  part  of  their  pound ;  so 
that  its  weight  wiu  about  22^  grains  Troy.  Camden 
derives  the  word  from  the  Latin,  pecunia,  money.  The 
ancient  English  lenny,  penig,  or  pening,  was  the  first 
silver  coin  >tru  :  in  England,  nay,  the  only  one  cur- 
rent among  our  )axon  ancestors,  as  is  agreed  by  Cam- 
den, Spelman,  tlickes,  and  others.  The  penny  was 
equal  in  weight  to  our  threepence ;  Ave  of  tiiem  made 
one  sliiiling  or  aeiiling  Saxon,  and  80  a  mark  or  mau- 
cuse,  equal  to  7i.  6d,  Till  the  time  of  King  Edward 
the  First,  the  penny  was  struck  with  a  cross,  so  deeply 
indented  into  it  that  it  laight  bo  easily  broken,  and 
parted,  on  occasion,  into  two  parts,  which  were  thence 
called  half-penniet,  or  into  Jour,  which  were  callod^ur- 
thingi,  orfarthingt.  But  that ,  .nee  coined  it  without 
indenture,  instead  of  which  he  tlrst  struck  round  half- 
pence and  farthing*.  He  also  reduced  the  weight  of  a 
penny  to  a  standard,  orduring  that  it  should  weigh  32 
grains  of  wheat,  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  tho  ear. 
This  penny  was  called  the  penny  sterling;  and,  as  20 
of  these  pence  were  to  weigh  an  ounce,  the  penny  thus 
became  a  weight  as  well  as  a  coin.  The  penny  ster- 
ling was  long  disused  as  a  coin,  and  was  scarcely  known, 
except  as  a  money  of  account,  containing  the  twelfth 
part  of  a  shilling ;  but  latterly  it  has  been  introduced 
into  the  British  current  coin. — .See  Post-office. 

To  ascertain  the,  ns  yet  unknown,  quality  of  the 
metal  in  the  old  British  penny,  the  chief  assayers  in 
Philadelphia  wore  addressed,  to  procure  information 
from  boolu  of  reference  or  actual  assay.  Tho  answer 
decided :  "  The  ancients  intended  fine  silver  and  pure 
gold  in  their  coins,  refined  them  as  well  as  they  could, 
and  issued  them  for  fine  metal.  But  the  old  silver 
pennies  of  Britain  are  now  so  few  and  expensive— one 
in  the  mint  collection  cost  seven  dollars — we  can  not 
atibrd  to  assay  them."  As  this  point  was  essential  for 
accurate  calculation,  Mr.  DuBoia  added,  in  a  postscript, 
"  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  assayed  a  silver  pen- 
ny of  William  the  Conqueror.  It  gives  a  fineness  of 
'950  thousandths,  and  contains  gold  equal  to  -009^ 
thousandths."  This  trial  shows  an  alloy  of  some  base 
metal  exceeding  -040  thousandths  (-040})  contained  in 
the  silver  ^ony,  diminishing  it*  standard  in  that  de- 
gree from  of  perfect  purity.  "  The  Mint  remedy" 
of  the  United  States,  regarded  to  be  a  neceasary  allow- 


ance for  casual  deviation*  in  the  (|nality  of  ailver  piece*, 
can  not  exceed  '008  thouaandtbs,  inatead  of  '040,  on 
each  aide  the  *tandard.  It  ia  not  now  proposed  at 
mints  to  have  the  coins  of  the  highest  quality,  but  the 
rule  or  standard  of  purity,  ordered  by  law,  must  lie 
exact,  both  in  fine  metal  and  alloy.  By  recent  proof 
with  wheat  corn  niLasuru,  the  weight  of  the  old  penny 
mag  have  varied  from  five  grains  in  the  red  to  eight 
grain*  in  the  white  wheat.  The  modern  "  allowance" 
for  variation  in  quantity  is  ono-fourth  or  one-half  a 
grain,  in  a  coin  approaching  the  value  of  the  Anglo- 
Norman  penny.  Tho  silver  penny  of  old  time — the 
only  money  except  rings  known  to  tho  native  Briton* 
— was  at  once  a  coin,  a  weight,  and  a  measure.  Its 
character  of  purity  checked  and  ruled  tho  values  of  all 
moneys,  weights,  and  measures  represented  l>y  or  de- 
duced fk-om  it.  Such  values  do  not  depend  solely  on 
weight  nor  solely  upon  fineness,  but  on  their  coml>ined 
powers,  the  product  of  both.  The  keystone  of  the  so- 
called  "system"  of  126U  wa*  conceived  to  l>«  "the 
weight  of  the  silver  penny  sterling."  But  dej'tctiee 
juatily  caused  this  "  keystone"  to  crumble.  Tho  super- 
structure erected  upon  such  foundation  failed,  because 
metallurgical  irregularity  was  not  checked  by  metrical 
exactness.  The  measures  were  faulty  throughout — 
'-  weighed  in  the  balances,  they  were  both  found  want- 
ing." Tho  bases  for  calculation  in  this  ancient  scale 
being  inaccurate,  no  truth  could  bo  elicited  by  any  in- 
crease of  nuln bers — or  quan ti  t ies  in  progression .  Some 
of  tho  silver  pennies  of  the  early  Britons  were  nearly 
divided  by  the  impression  of  a  cross,  through  the  mid- 
dle on  the  reverse,  so  they  could  bo  broken  into  half- 
pennies, and  again  into  quarters,  called  "  fourthings," 
or  fartliings.  This  practice  of  simple  division  had 
continued  until  silver  half-pennies  and  farthings  were 
specially  coined  by  King  John,  in  1185— ^r«<  in  Ire- 
land, whore  his  principal  Mint  was.  During  the  latter 
part  of  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third,  of  England,  "  a 
penny"  of  fine  gold  was  ordered  of  tlio  value  of  twenty 
pennies  of  silver.  Tlie  word  "  penny"  had  its  deriva- 
tion from  the  French  "denier,"  the  "denarius"  of  tho 
Latins.  Tlie  French  title,  shortened  into  "  denny"  by 
the  Normans,  was  easily  changed  on  tho  English  tongue 
to  "  penny" — at  that  time  a  common  term  for  money 
in  general,  of  whatever  metal  it  might  bo.  Golden 
deniers,  coined  sparingly  in  France,  bearing  the  figure 
of  a  lamb,  were  called  deniers  d'agneau,  or  moutons 
d'or.  During  the  rei|;ns  of  the  early  Norman  kings, 
their  rents,  though  reserved  In  money,  were  answer- 
ed in  cattle,  corn,  and  other  provisious,  because  money 
was  then  scarce  among  the  people.  Coins  of  gold, 
named  "nobles  d'or,"  were  first  issued  from  the  British 
Mint  by  Edward  the  Third,  in  1344 ;  but  with  so  much 
difficulty  that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  order  by 
law,  "  no  one  should  be  obliged  to  receive  them."  It 
was  decided  to  prove  the  standard  of  the  silver  penny 
of  our  remote  ancestry,  by  the  approval  of  English  and 
other  cnntemporarie.s,  in  wheat  corn  grains  from  "  the 
Old  North  State  of  Carolina."  Six  ditfcrcnt  growths 
of  tho  crop  of  1856,  intended  for  seed  and  consumption, 
selected  in  October  from  two  prominent  varieties,  tho 
red  and  the  white,  choosing  grains  of  average  quality, 
but  perfect  fullness,  were  autagonized  by  a  penny- 
weight Troy  of  the  purest  silver,  specially  prepared 
from  solution,  for  assays  of  gold.  No  two  samples  of 
thirty-two  wheat  corn  grains  were  found  of  tho  same 
weight.  Of  eorly  n:d — May  wheat — from  thirty-eight 
to  forty  and  forty-three  corns  were  required  to  balance 
the  sil .  er  piece,  while  of  white  wheat  from  twonty-eight 
to  thirty-five  and  thirty-six  grains  efl'ected  the  same 
purpose,  showing  a  disproportion  equal  to  fifteen  wheat 
grains  in  the  six  parcels;  that  is,  from  tw  nty-eight 
to  forty-three  corns — a  deviation  in  the  value  of  a  sil- 
ver penny  equivalent  to  nearly  one  half  the  standard 
weight.  An  act  of  Henry  the  Third,  in  1266,  explains 
the  primitive  initials  of  those  ancient  British,  Gallic, 
and  German  standards,  to  all  which  one  common  deri- 
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▼atlon  ti  impnUd.  "  Bv  mnMnt  of  th«  whole  r««ir  i, 
Ih*  lucaiura  uf  tha  king  wii  made,  th«t  !•  to  uty,  an 
RnKliiih  ponny  of  lilvrr,  calird  ■  aterling,  round,  and 
without  'ny  clipping,  (hall  weigh  thirty-two  wheat 
oom«,  fallen  from  the  middle  of  the  ear.  And  twenty 
pence  uf  eilver  do  inaJie  onu  ounce.  And  twelve  ounce* 
of  •ilvvr  do  make  one  pound.  And  eight  poundi  of 
■ilver  do  make  a  gallon  of  wine.  And  eight  gallona 
of  wine  do  make  a  London  buahel,  which  i»  tha  eighth 
part  of  a  quarter."  I'hie  general  Mrrangemont  for 
money  weights  and  maaauret  waa  that  of  the  Kaatern 
naliuni,  by  whirh  Europe  had  liecn  overrun.  The 
term  "caaterlin"  of  tho  Norman  French  waa  trana- 
muted  on  the  Kngliah  tongue,  lirtt  to  "  eaateriing,"  and 
(innlly  to  "aterling."— *«j)Or«  n/  J>r.  J.  11.  OniMos, 
United  ^<tates  Mint,  North  Carolina.     See  I'nvND. 

Penny-Post.  Flrat  set  up  in  Ixindun  and  tta  aul>- 
urbs  l>y  a  Mr.  Murray,  upholsterer,  A.ti.  Iti81.  Mr. 
.Murray  afterward  assigned  his  interest  in  tho  under- 
taking" to  Mr.  Dockwrn,  a  merchant,  l(i88 ;  but  on  a  trial 
at  tho  King's  Bench  bar  In  the  rnign  of  Charles  II.,  was 
adjudged  to  liclong  to  tho  Duke  of  York  as  a  branch  of 
the  general  post,  and  waa  thereupon  annexed  to  tho 
revenue  of  the  crown.— Dki.avnk,  UIUO.  This  institu- 
tion was  ronsiderttldy  improvc<i  in  and  round  London, 
July,  17y4,  (( srf.,  and  waa  made  a  twopenny-post.  A 
penny-post  was  first  sot  up  in  Dublin  in  1774. — Ste 

POHT-OKKICK. 

Pennjr«k'elgbt,  a  Troy  weight,  containing  twenty- 
four  grains,  each  grain  weighing  a  grain  of  whont, 
gathered  oat  of  the  middle  of  the  car  nnd  well  dried. 
The  name  took  ita  rise  from  tho  circumstance  that  thin 
waa  anciently  the  weight  of  one  of  our  silver  pennies. 

Pens  (Fr.  Phtmet  aMrire;  (Icr.  Schrnhfnlrm;  It. 
Ptnne  da  iHcrinrf. ;  Russ.  Pfra  Sluxiii),  well-known  in- 
atrumenta  for  writing,  usually  formed  of  the  quills  of 
tho  gooae,  awan,  or  some  other  bird.  Motallio  penx 
havo  been  occasionally  employed  fur  a  lengthoned 
period ;  but  it  is  only  within  tliese  few  yeara  that  they 
havo  been  extensively  introduced.  They  are  now, 
however,  manufactured  in  vast  quantities,  and  of  an 
imnienso  variety  of  forms,  lint  though  tlivy  havo 
superseded  to  a  very  considerable  extent  the  use  of 
quill!),  and  have  some  peculiar  advantages,  it  does  nut 
appear  possible  to  give  them  tho  elasticity  of  tho  quill, 
nor  to  fit  thom  so  well  for  quick  and  easy  writing  on 
common  dcacriptions  of  paper.  Quills  aro  said  to  have 
been  first  used  for  pens  in  A.i>.  65y  ;  but  some  siiy  not 
before  636.  Quills  are  for  tlin  most  part  plucked  with 
great  cruelty  from  living  (;pcso  ;  and  all  persons,  from 
convenience,  economy,  an.l  feeling,  ought  to  prefer 
metallic  pons,  which  came  into  u^f  in  IH.'IO. — I'liiLLipa. 

For  the  manufacture  of  steel  pens  the  best  metal, 
made  from  Dannomora  or  hoop  (i.)  iron,  is  selected  and 
laminated  into  slipi  nliout  tiirce  feet  long  and  four 
inches  broad,  of  a  thickneaa  cori-esponding  to  the  de- 
sired stiffness  and  flexibility  of  the  |>cn8.  These  slips 
aro  subjected  to  tho  action  of  a  stamping-press,  some- 
what similar  to  that  for  making  buttons.  Tiie  point 
destined  for  tho  nib  is  next  introduced  into  an  appro- 
priate ganged  hole  of  a  little  machine,  and  pressed  into 
tho  scini-cylindrical  shape;  where  it  is  nisu  pierced 
with  tho  middle  slit,  and  the  latt^ral ones,  provided  the 
Utter  are  to  bo  given.  The  pens  are  now  cleaned,  by 
being  tossed  about  among  each  other,  in  a  tin  cylinder, 
about  three  feet  long,  and  nine  inches  in  diameter; 
which  la  suspended  nt  each  end  upon  joints  to  two 
cranks,  formed  one  on  each  of  two  shafts.  Tha  cylin- 
der, by  the  rotation  of  a  fly-wheel,  acting  npon  the 
crank-shafts,  is  made  to  describe  such  revolutions  as 
agitate  tho  pens  in  all  directions,  and  polish  them  by 
mutual  attrition.  In  the  course  of  four  hours  several 
thousand  pens  may  be  finished  upon  this  machine. 
When  steel  pens  have  been  punched  out  of  the  softened 
sheet  of  steel  by  tho  appropriate  tool,  fashioned  in  tho 
desired  form,  and  hardened  by  ignition  in  an  oven  and 
sudden  quenching  in  cold  water,  they  arc  best  tempered 


liy  being  heated  to  the  requisite  spring  elasticity  in  an 
oil  bath.  The  heat  of  this  bath  is  nsually  Judged  of 
by  the  appearano*  to  tha  eye ;  hut  this  point  should  ho 
corr«clly  determlnwl  by  a  thermometer,  according  to 
the  scale ;  and  then  the  pons  would  acquire  a  definite 
degree  of  flexibility  or  stitniesa,  adapted  to  tha  wants 
and  wiahes  of  the  consumers.  They  are  at  present 
tem|i«red  ton  often  at  random. 

iMPOBTs  nr  MrrAt.i  10  I'kns  into  thi  I'NtTtn  fTATis  ma 
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Pepper  (Kr.  Poirrr;  (Jor.  Pfrffer;  Dm.  Ptper;  It. 
Pfpe ;  Sp.  Piminia ;  Rus.i.  Pertz;  Lat.  Pipfr),  the  licrry 
or  fruit  of  difftirent  species  of  plants,  having  an  aro- 
matic, extremely  hot,  pungent  taste,  used  In  seasonlni;, 
etc.  The  following  sorts  of  pepper  are  met  with  in 
oommerce  :  HIark  Ptpprr  (Kr.  Poirrt ;  Gcr.  Sehirnrzen 
p/'fffr;  It.  /'fpn  nei/ro;  8p.  Piminia;  Sans.  Merekn; 
Hind,  (lol-mirch;  Malay,  f.aila;  Jav.  Marilin),  (ho 
fruit  of  a  creeping  plant  {Piper  nigrum),  one  of  iho 
pepper  genus,  of  which  there  are  upward  of  80  spceicn. 
It  is  cultivated  extensively  in  Indio,  Hiom,  tho  Kastem 
islands,  etc.  It  requires  the  support  of  other  tree!<,  (o 
which  it  readily  adheres.  It  climbs  to  the  height  of 
20  feet,  but  is  paid  to  bear  lieat  when  restrained  to  the 
height  of  12  feet.  It  begins  to  produce  at  aiiout  the 
third  year,  and  is  in  perfection  at  the  seventh ;  rnn- 
tinues  in  this  state  for  three  or  fonr  years ;  and  declines 
for  about  as  many  more,  until  it  ceases  to  be  worth 
kciping.  Tho  fruit  grows  abundantly  from  all  the 
liraiiclios,  in  long  small  clusters  of  from  20  to  60  grains ; 
when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  bright  red  color.  After  beini; 
gathered,  it  is  spread  on  mats  in  the  sun,  when  it  loses 
its  red  color,  and  hceomcs  black  and  shriveled  m  wo 
see  it.  The  grains  arc  separated  from  the  stalks  liy 
hand  nibbing.  That  which  has  been  gathered  at  the 
proper  period  shrivels  the  least;  but  if  plucked  too 
soon,  it  will  l>ecomo  broken  nnd  dusty  in  its  removal 
IVom  place  to  )>lace.  The  vine  produces  two  crojis  In 
the  year;  but  the  seasons  arc  subject  to  great  irregu- 
larities. Pepper  should  be  chosen  of  a  pungent  aro- 
matic odor,  an  extremely  hot  and  acrid  taste,  in  largo 
grains,  firm,  sound,  and  with  few  wrinkles — for  of  these 
it  always  has  some.  Reject  that  which  is  slirivrled, 
or  small  groined,  or  which  on  lieing  rubbed  will  break 
to  pieces.  In  point  of  quality,  the  pepper  of  Mulaliar 
is  usually  reckoned  the  best;  lint  there  is  no  material 
diO'erence  between  it  ond  that  of  Sumatra,  and  tho 
other  islands.  In  the  market  of  licngal,  where  they 
:'i)ret  on  equal  terms,  the  produce  of  Malabar  is  gener- 
ally al>out  two  per  cent,  higher  than  the  other.  In 
I'^uropo  tliero  is  generally  a  difference  of  \d.  per  lb.  in 
favor  of  Malabar ;  but  in  China  they  are  lield  in  equal 
estimation.  Black  pepper  sold  ground  is  said  to  be 
often  adulterated  with  burned  crust  of  bread. 

White  Pepper  is  made  by  blanching  tho  finest  grains 
of  the  common  black  pepper  by  steeping  them  for  a 
while  in  water,  and  then  gently  rubbing  tiicm,  so  as  to 
remove  the  dark  outer  coat.  It  is  milder  thnn  the 
other,  and  is  much  prized  by  tho  Chinese ;  but  very 
little  is  imported  into  England. 

Cnyenne  I'fpper  is  tho  produce  of  several  varieties  of 
the  Capiicum,  tn  annual  plont,  a  notive  of  both  the 
Indies.  The  best  is  brought  from  the  W>!8t  Indies 
ready  prepared,  and  is  made  from  the  Capticum  haecn- 
turn  (bird  peppei).  It  has  an  aromatic,  extremely  iiun- 
gent,  acrimonious  taste,  setting  the  mouth,  ns  it  were, 
on  fire,  and  the  impression  remaining  long  on  the  pal- 
ate. It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  muriate  of  sods; 
and  sometimes  with  a  very  deleterious  substance,  the 
red  oxyd  of  lead ;  but  this  fraud  may  be  detected  by 
its  weight,  and  by  chemical  tests. 

Long  /'rp/wr.— This  species  is  the  produce  of  a  pcreii- 
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ni*l  (,Pip*f  'oo^iun),  •  Ba^v*  of  liklsbar  tnA  Bmk>I- 
The  fruit  U  hoUeit  In  Its  iinniatura  sUtK,  >nd  to  then- 
furo  K*thera(l  whlla  K'*'*"!  oxl  driad  In  the  tun.  It  U 
Imported  In  entire  ipllue,  which  are  about  one  and  a 
half  inch  long.  It  haa  a  w«ak  aromatic  o<lor,  an  In- 
tviiady  Hary,  pungent  ta*te,  and  a  dark  gray  color. 
T!iu  rout  of  long  peppor  U  a  favorite  inedicine  among 
the  llindooe.  The  quantltie*  of  the  lait  three  ipeclea 
of  puppvr  imported  are  quite  Inconslderalile.  —  Mil.- i 
hiiun's  Orienlal  t'ommerd;  Ainrlik'h  Maltrui  Indiea;  | 
TiioMvon'h  DUjuntatorji,  ttc. 

Tnult  i«  I'tpptr. — I'epper  U  extenalvely  uaad,  all 
over  Kuropo  and  the  Eaet,  at  a  condiment.  It  waa 
originally  Imported  into  England  by  way  of  the  Le- 
vant; and  for  many  year*  after  the  eslablUhment  of 
the  Kait  India  Company  it  formed  the  moat  important 
arlli'lu  uf  their  importa.  In  nothing  ha«  the  beneficial 
elTi^ct  uf  opening  tlie  Indian  trade  been  ao  unequivo- 
cally displayed  aa  in  tlia  Inatance  of  peppor.  The  pri- 
vate trader*  have  reaorted  to  now  marketa,  and  dla- 
coverud  new  sourcea  uf  aupply,  which  had  hitherto  been 
wholly  unexplored ;  so  that  there  baa  been  not  only  a 
very  great  Inoreoae  in  the  (|uantity  of  peppor  bruught 
to  niurkct,  but  aho  a  very  great  fall  in  it*  price,  which 
dooa  nut  now  exceed  a  third  part  of  what  it  amounted 
to  in  1814  1 

ttiipp'y  nf  Ptpper. — The  following  Inatructivi  detalla 
witli  ruapect  to  the  aupply  of  pepper  are  taken  from  the 
Sinyiipi)r«  'Chronicle,  to  .vhlch  they  were  contributed  by 
John  Crawfurd,  Esq.,  than  whom  there  can  bo  no  more 
competent  authority  aa  to  aueh  subjects.  Of  all  the 
proilticts  of  the  Eastern  Inlands,  and  of  the  countries 
immediately  In  their  neighl>orhoo<l,  In  demand  among 
atrun^crs,  litlack  pepper  la  the  most  important,  l)oth  In 
value  and  quantity.  The  pepper  conntrica  extend 
from  aliout  the  long,  of  ilG"  to  that  of  116"  E.,  beyond 
which  no  pepper  Is  to  bti  found ;  and  they  reach  from 
5°  S.  lat.  to  about  12"  N.,  where  it  again  ceases. 
AVithin  tlieao  limits  we  have  Sumatra,  Uornoo,  the 
Malayan  peninsula,  and  certain  countrlea  lying  on  the 
cast  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Slam.  The  whole  produce  of 
tlie  islana  uf  Sumatra  is  estimated  not  to  fall  short  of 
1G8,U0U  piculs  of  133^  lbs.  each ;  the  auuthweat  coast 
being  said  to  produce  160,000,  and  tho  northeast  coast 
18,U00  piculs.  The  pepper  ports  on  tho  northeast  coast 
of  Sumatra  are  Lankat  and  Delli,  with  Sardang.  The 
iirst  two  produce  15,000  piculs,  and  tho  latter  3000  an- 
nually. The  cultivation  is  carried  on  by  tho  Batta 
nation  in  the  interior.  Tho  ports  on  the  southwest 
coant,  and  tho  amount  of  their  produce,  as  given  in  u 
recent  estimate,  ore  as  follows:  viz.,  port  and  district 
of  Trinnuh,  40,000;  district  of  Pulo  Dua,  4000;  ditto 
of  f'luat,  80,000;  coast  from  Tampat  Tuan  to  Susu, 
3,1,000;  port  of  Suau,  1000;  Kuolla  IJatta,  20,000; 
Analabu,  2000;  distrlcU  to  tho  north  of  Analubu, 
20,000;  making  in  all,  150,000  piculs.  Hero  it  is  of 
importance  to  remark  that  the  culture  and  production 
ore  extremely  huctuating.  During  tho  last  pepper 
season,  tliero  obtained  cargoes  on  the  west  coast  of 
Sumatra,  'il  American  ships,  six  country  traders,  four 
large  Fronch  ships,  besides  tho  ships  belonging  to  the 
East  India  Company,  which  generally  take  away  600 
tons.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this  trade  is  in  the  hands 
of  Europeans  or  Americans ;  tho  popper  finds  its  way 
to  Europe,  to  America,  and  in  a  smoU  proportion  to 
China.  The  northeast  coast  of  Sumatra,  from  Pedier 
down  to  the  Carinions,  is  estimated,  as  alreody  men- 
tioned, to  produce  18,000  piculs.  Prince  of  Wales 
Island  is  tho  principal  dipSt  for  this,  from  whence  the 
greatost  part  is  exported  to  India  and  China.  The 
produce  of  Prince  of  Wales  Island  itself  is  about  15.00^ 
piculs.  Of  the  islands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Straits  o. 
Malacca  and  Singapore,  Bingtang,  on  which  Khio  is 
situated,  ond  at^acent  islands,  produce  10,000  piculs; 
and  Lmgga  about  2000.  A  large  proportion  of  this  is 
brought  to  Singapore,  which  exported  last  vear  about 
^1,000  piculs ;  some  part  to  Bengal  and  Chino,  but 


principally  to  Kurope  direct,  in  ft>ee  traders  The  weal 
coast  of  thu  Malayan  penlnaula  produces  no  pepper, 
with  the  exception  of  ahuut  4(K)0  piculs  affbrded  by  the 
territory  of  Malacca  On  Hie  eaat  coaat  uf  the  penln- 
aula, the  production  of  pepper  ia  very  considerable. 
The  port*  of  Patanl  and  Calantan — cSlefly  the  latter 
— yield  about  10,000  picula  annually,  and  Tringanu 
aliout  M)UO.  A  portion  of  this  Is  brought  to  Singapore 
and  Penang;  but  we  believe  the  greater  proportion 
goes  direct  to  China  in  junks,  of  which  three  large 
one*  frequent  Tringanu  annually,  and  one  Calantan. 
Tho  Americans,  too,  occasionally  visit  these  port*.  In 
the  year  1M21,  three  vessel*  of  considerable  burden  ob- 
tained cargoes.  The  east  coast  of  the  (inlf  of  Siam, 
from  the  lat.  of  10^'  to  that  of  12^°  K.,  aflords  an  ex- 
tensive  produce  of  pepper.  This  coast  Is  acarrcty 
known,  even  by  name,  to  the  traders  of  Europe.  The 
principal  port*  here  are  Chantlbun,  Tungyal,  Pong- 
aom,  and  Kam|iop — the  first  two  licing  under  the 
dominion  of  Slum,  and  the  latter  under  that  of  Kam- 
boja.  The  whole  protluce  is  estimated  at  not  less  than 
60,000  piculs ;  40,000  of  which  are  brought  at  once  to 
the  copital  of  Slam  as  tribute  to  the  king,  and  the 
whole  finds  its  way  to  China  In  Junks.  It  remain* 
only  to  estimate  tho  produce  of  tho  island  of  Borneo. 
The  whole  produce  of  Borneo  ia  estimated  at  about 
20,000  piculs;  of  which  a  large  share  is  carried  to 
China  direct  in  Junks,  some  by  Portuguese  vessels ;  and 
about  7000  piculs  are  now  annually  brought  by  tho 
native  craft  of  ilie  country  itself  to  Singapore  in  tho 
couri..  of  that  free  trade  which  is  happily  fluurishln|; 
at  this  settlement.  The  data  which  have  been  stated 
will  enable  us  to  estimate  the  whole  production  of  the 
Malayan  Archipelago,  including  that  of  the  peninsula 
of  Malacca,  and  that  uf  tho  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam,  at  808,000  piculs ;  and  as  there  Is  no  other  part 
of  tho  world  that  affords  pepper,  excepting  tho  western 
coast  of  tho  peninsula  of  India,  and  this  aftbrds  but 
30,000  picnis,  or  less  than  one-tenth  part  of  what  tho 
places  we  have  enumerated  produce,  'to  have,  nccord- 
Inglv,  at  one  view  the  whole  prodnction  of  the  earth, 
being  8.88,000  piculs,  or  45,066,(i60  lbs.  avoirdupois. 
The  average  price  of  popper  has  licen  lately  abont  nine 
Spanish  dollars  a  picul ;  so  that  ihe  whole  value  drawn 
Into  India  from  Enropc,  China,  «nd  tho  Now  World, 
on  account  <  t  this  single  commodity,  is  8,042,000  dol- 
lors.  The  quaiuity  given  in  this  statement  may  ap- 
pear enormous ;  but  if  meted  out  to  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  the  globe,  or  to  1,000,000,000  of  people,  it  would 
ue  found  that  the  average  annual  consumption  of  an 
individual  would  amount  to  no  more  than  823  grains. 
Mr.  Crawford  has  more  recently  supplied  a  revised 
estimate  of  tho  annual  production  of  pepper  ns  follows : 
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Sumatra  («  est  coast) ao,(H)O,()0O 
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England 

British  West  Indie*. . . . 
BrltUh  Fois.  in  Africa. , 
Drltlsh  Rast  Indies  . . . . 
Franco  ^..  the  Atlantic  , 
:4pa(n  on  the  Atlantic. . , 
Spain  on  the  Medlter'n . 

Cuba < 

Ports  In  Africa 
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Perch,  or  Rod,  u  lonj;  int'iisuro,  IC^  feet  in  leugth. — 
See  WKiiiiiTs  uiiii  Mkasukkh, 

rerfiune  (Kr.  imrfum),  a  term  used  to  denote  the 
volatile  rHIuviu  fruni  uiiy  body  atl'ecting  the  ort;an  of 
smelling,  or  the  substance  emitting  those  ctHuvia. 
Perfumes  were  in  general  use  among  the  ancients  (see 
the  Quarterly  Jtenew,  vol.  xxiii.) ;  and  in  France,  Ger- 
many, Spain,  and  Portugal,  and  even,  though  not  to 
so  cousiiluruble  an  extent,  in  England,  they  are  regard- 
ed almost  as  necessaries.  In  general  they  are  made 
of  musk,  ambergris,  civet,  roKe,  and  cedar  woods,  or- 
ange lion  ers,  jessamines,  jonquils,  tuberoses,  and  other 
odoriferous  llowcrs.  Aromatic  drugs,  such  as  storax, 
frankincense,  benxoin,  cloves,  etc.,  enter  into  the  com- 
position of  a  perfume ;  and  many  perfumes  are  com- 
posed of  aromatic  herbs  or  leaves,  as  lavender,  mar- 
joram, sage,  thyme,  etc. 

Perfumery.  Many  of  the  wares  coining  under 
this  name  were  known  to  the  ancients,  and  the  Scrip- 
tures abound  with  instances  of  the  use  of  incenses  and 
perfumes.  Xo  such  trade  as  a  perfumer  was  known  in 
Scotland  in  1703. — CuKWii.  A  stamp  tax  was  laid  on 
various  articles  of  perfumery  in  Kngland,  and  the  vend- 
er was  obliged  to  take  out  a  license,  in  1166.  At  the 
corner  of  lieaufort  Buildings,  in  the  Strand,  resided 
Lilly  the  perfumer,  mentioned  in  the  ^Spic^ii/or. — l.Eioii, 

Some  of  the  most  exquisite  of  perfumes  arc  obtained 
from  the  most  oflensive  substances.  In  olden  times 
the  most  delicate  perfumes  were  'Ustilled  from  (lowers, 
whose  names  they  bore ;  but  chemistry  has  shown  how 
to  obtain  them  from  other  sources.  To  give  onu  ex- 
ample, a  peculiarly  fetid  oil,  called  fusel-oil,  is  formed 
during  the  making  of  brandy  and  whisky.  Now  this 
loathsome  oil,  by  a  particular  mode  of  treatment,  is 
made  to  yield  the  fragrant  oil  nf  pcan;  by  anotlier 
process,  oil  vf  apples;  and  by  ollurs,  oi/  <f  gynpea  and 
oil tj" coi/iiac.  'Ilio  <iil  ijj' pinc-iij}pUi  ;;>  produced  from 
sugar  and  putrid  cheese.  The  uit  oj'hilUr  ulniotuia  is  a 
resultant  from  uquafortis  ami  the  otVeusive  oils  ft'oni 
gtts  tar.  Tlie  dainty  eaii  Jf  millf  Jlruis  is  made  from 
the  drainage  of  cow-houses.  And  in  all  lhe^<e  cases, 
there  is  nut  the  same  kind  of  fraud  which  is  practiced 
ia  ordinary  n(biUuratio:is  ;  fur  lliuugh  the  perfumes  are 
nut  actually,  in  the  present  state  of  things,  produced 
from  the  llowcrs  and  fruits  which  give  them  their 
names,  yet  they  are  really  identical,  or  nearly  so,  in 
chemical  composition  with  the  original  perfumes;  na- 
ture n)i.\es  the  iugredients  in  one  case,  man  in  the 
other,  but  the  ingredients  are  the  same.  The  passion 
fur  perfumes  is  increasing.  Hriti^h  India  and  Kurope 
runsunie  about  15U,IIU0  gallons  of  handkerchief  odors 
yearly;  and  the  Knglisli  riAenue  from  e'lmle  (.'olnffiii! 
is  about  HWM  pounds  sterling  a  year.  The  total  reve- 
nue from  imported  perfumes  in  Kngland  is  estimated 
at  aliout  Xlli.iHK)  sterling  per  annum.  The  hirgi'st 
revenues  of  the  estates  on  the  borders  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean are  those  which  proceed  from  the  sale  of  the 
orange  blossoms  ami  I'urnia  violets.  The  house  of 
Faguer,  b^  line  de  Uirhelieu,  and  nmny  of  the  other 
perfumers  of  Paris,  pay  a  yi^arly  sum,  varying  from 
10  to  ."(1,1101)  francs,  to  the  proprietors,  for  their  whole 
crop  of  orange  blossoms  or  violets.  I'lif  Jli  n ra  tie  citri- 
(timinr Iff  J'fii/ii>'r]mnn! o{ the  favtirite  and  most^lelight- 
ful  odors  used  for  scenting  the  poc  kit  handkerchief 

Periodical  Publicationa.  These,  ns  the  name 
implies,  are  puiiliiations  wliiili  ap|H3ar  at  li.xeil  periods 
or  stated  intiTvuls,  and  eonse(|uently  include  newv 
papers,  nnnithly  and  other  maga/.i:ies,  quarterly  re- 
views, and  journuls,  and  all  such  books  us  ap)iear  at 
monthly  or  other  intervals.  Itut  the  term  "  periodical 
jiubliiations"  is  usually  understood  in  a  more  confined 
sense,  or  as  comprising  only  magazines  and  such  polit- 
ical, literary,  and  sclent  ilic  journals  as  appear  at  regu- 
lar intervals,  without  including  newspapers  or  works 
published  in  parts.  Kven  when  thus  restricted,  this 
is  a  very  extcuisivi'  and  important  deparluii.nt  of  litera- 
ture.    No  doubt  a  vast  deal  of  trash  gets  into  |irint  by 


the  agency  of  magazines  that  might  not  otherwise  see 
the  light ;  but  most  part  of  these  publications  contain 
at  the  same  time  some  superior  articles ;  and  a  few  are 
ably  conducted  and  embrace  a  wide  range  of  topics. 
Since  the  establishment  of  the  Edinburgh  Jievitw  in 
1802,  the  quarterly  journals,  especially  those  that  em- 
brace polities  and  literature,  have  risen  to  great  enn- 
neuce,  and  have  had  a  powerful  influence  over  the  pul>- 
lic  mind.  At  present,  however,  ond  for  some  time 
|)ast,  the  influeuec  of  this  class  of  journals  has  been  dc- 
cliniiig.  An  ably  conducted  daily  paper  is,  at  this 
moment,  by  far  the  most  powerful  engine  the  press  can 
bring  into  the  field. — Hee  Newsi-apkks.  For  further 
infurmaiion  refer  to  American  Almanac,  1835,  p.  97,  2,")i;, 
183(i,  p.  yj;  Xorth  Amiritiin  Jirvieir,  xxxix.277  (.1.  (i. 
pAl.KKIiv) ;  /Suut/tem  Literary  Mestenger,  ii.  803 ;  UVa/. 
minster  ]{eriew,  i.  20C,  ii.  Ut'.i;  f.'dinhurtjh  jteiit'w, 
x.xxviii.  34'J;  Aineriron  Quarter/g  Dhserrer,  iii.  1;I5. 

Femambuco  Province,   'i'his  is  one  of  the  most 

importaiu  provinces  iu  Urazil.  It  abounds  with  ninny 
{Odd  harbors,  and  possesses  an  exceedingly  fertile  soil. 
Its  chief  staples  are  sugar,  cotton,  and  hides.  Of  those 
its  average  annual  exports  from  18-10  to  18-15  were  as 
follows:  Sugar,  34,177  tons;  cotton,  32,279  bags  (Itii) 
lbs.  each) ;  hides,  72,500.  Tliu  city  of  Permiinliuuo 
maintains  the  third  rank  in  the  empire.  There  are  in 
this  provin.-e  about  six  hundred  "  cugenhos,"  or  sugar 
estates,  each  covering  .-ihout  one  square  league.  On 
each  ongcidio  are  produced  annually  al)Out  fifty  cases 
of  white,  on».  ive  of  brown,  or  muscovado  sugar — or 
forty  tons  of  the  former,  and  four  and  a  half  tons  of 
tlic  latter — equal  to  about  21,000  tons  of  white,  diui 
2.')50  tons  of  brown,  for  the  whole  province.  The  prov- 
inee  is  estimated  to  l>e  capable  of  yielding  i)9(),8llO  tuns 
of  white,  and  40,800  tons  of  muscovado  sugar.  Im- 
ports from  the  I'nited  States  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
domestics.  Fabrics  of  this  kind,  thirty  yards  in  leui^tii, 
and  twenty-seven  to  twenty-eight  inches  in  width,  art! 
in  demand,  and  bring  much  better  prices  than  similar 
goods  from  Kngland.  Of  late  years  the  nmnufacturers 
of  Lancashire  have  imitated  these  cloths,  and  linvu 
succeeded  in  sharing  the  advantages  which  the  Amer- 
ican article  had  secured.  In  printed  cottons  Muiuhcs- 
ter  and  (ilasgow-  almost  monopolize  the  markets  of 
Pcmambuco.  The  quality  as  well  as  the  chenpncss  uf 
their  goods  have  secured  this  privilege.  The  import- 
ation of  butter,  hitherto  almost  exclusively  in  the 
hands  of  tlie  French,  might  !«  advantageously  tliurej 
by  the  citizens  of  the  L'nited  States. 

In  1840  the  French  Imported 41(501  firklnn. 

"  1S41  "  •'        fM') 

"  JH42  ■•  "        IS  ICO 

"  1S43  "  "        T981 

"  18M  "  "        8902 

In  lS4i>  were  lnii.orted  from  Orciit  Ilriluin  44117        " 

"  1H41  "  "  ;is8'.i 

"  lSt2  "  "  8-.'40 

"  184!l  "  "  4fl."i 

"  1S«  "  "  MIC 

The   production  of  cotton  has   diminished,  owinf; 
mainly  to  the  expense  attending  its  transportation  to 
market ;    but  the  |iroduetion  of  sugar  has  inert  nsoil. 
j  l'rt)m   1828  to  18iU,  the  average  annual  export  was 
1,(107,389  arrobas,  and  in  the  yeors  1841  to  1844  it  wiis 
nugmented  to  2,083,212  arrobas;  being  an  anmnil  iii- 
j  crease  of  47.'),823  arrobas,  or  ti797i(t  Ions.     The  niini- 
lier  of  !iides  exported  during  the  two  periods  of  four 
years  obovc-iiameil  increased  in  a  slill  greater  ratiu 
I  than  sugar.      Froin  1828  to  1831  the  annual  aviniftr 
j  export  was  (ill,272  hides  ;  and  during  the  latter  four 
j  years,  from  1811  to  1844,  the  same  average  augincnloil 
to  122,573  liiiles  per  ammm ;  showing  an  unmiii'  in- 
crease of  ()2,;i01  hides.     It  has  already  been  oliscrvcd 
that  if  the  export  duty  levied  upon  the  proilncc  of 
Itrazil  transmitted  to  foreign  ports  were  mo<lilicil  or 
repealed,  a  vast  augmentation  in  agricultural  proiliii'- 
tions  would  unquestionably  follow.     While  nii  export 
duty  of  ten  pur  ccut.  on  Iho  weekly  overage  priio  of 
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suf;ar  contiuu«^,  :;*hI  a  Bimllar  duty  on  cotton,  cofiee, 
tnliucco,  rum,  hides,  and,  with  one  or  two  unimportant 
uxccptions,  on  all  other  articles  produced  in  the  coun- 
try, the  producing  interests  mu»t  remain  crippled,  and 
exportations  either  continue  to  be  stationary  or  de- 
crcasu.  The  cotton  and  sugar-growing  districts  suiter 
most  under  these  heavy  tuxes  upon  their  industry  and 
capitttl.  The  planters  are  obliged  to  carry  cotton  and 
sugar  to  Pernambuco  by  hurse  conveyance,  a  distance 
of  from  twenty  to  one  hundred  leagues,  during  the  dry 
season,  when  food  and  water  are  dillicult  to  be  obtain- 
ed. These  charges  are  such,  in  addition  to  those  im- 
posed l)y  law,  that  when  the  planter  reaches  market 
his  cotton  hardly  yields  him  net  four  cents  per  lb. 
And  so  with  his  sugar,  and  all  other  heavy  produce. 

The  navigation  and  trade  of  Pernambuco  in  1815 
stood  as  follows :  Inward  from  all  nations — Vessels, 
242  ;  toimago,  49,796  ;  value  of  cargoes,  §4,130,076. 
Of  whicli  from  the  United  States :  Vessels,  35 ;  ton- 
iiat'e,  0117  ;  value  of  cargoes,  |ti02,075.  Outward  to 
all  nations — Vessels,  226;  tonnage,  48,539;  value  of 
cargoe.i,  $4,567,870.  Of  which  to  the  United  Stales : 
Vessels,  19;  tonnage,  3216;  value  of  cargoes,  $283,460. 
During  the  year  1845  two  United  States  vessels  went 
south  with  cargoes ;  two  were  sold,  and  four  remained 
in  port.  This  will,  to  a  certain  extent,  account  for  the 
ditl'erenco  between  the  values  of  imports  and  exports 
to  and  from  the  United  States,  as  above  shown. 

The  vessels  fVom  the  United  States  imported  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Cottons 1019  pockngoa 

Silks 3 

^Yuulells  and  silks 1         " 

Flour 24,918  barrels. 

Do 043  halfbarreli 

And  on  return  voyage  home,  exported — 

Siii.'ar 9,104  barrels 

Ui 23,410  bags. 

Total  quantity  of  sugar  produced  and  entered  in  the 
market  of  Pernambuco  in  the  years  1844  and  1845  : 

In  1314 An-obas,  2,148  088  =  rounds,  03,0:^4,027 

In  1916 "        2,4115,824  =z       "        78,!106,37I 

Of  which  were  sent,  in  1845,  to  the  United  States, 
184, 117  nrrobas  20  lbs.= (at  32  lbs.  to  arroba)  5,901,344 
llis. 

//iVe.?.— Total  number  exported  to  all  countries  :  In 
\m,  124,074  ;  in  1845, 163,935.  Of  which  to  the  Unit- 
ed Slate.s,  10,888. 

TOTAI.  KXVOKTB  OY  COTION,  SCOAB,  AND  HiDKR  FROM  PuB- 
NAMIIUCO  KKOM  18J8  TO  1S45,  BOTU  lN<:ii;BIVB. 


Vear«.                  I     Colinn       |         Sugnf 

Hi4«. 

Number. 
52,444 
46673 
65,489 
70,684 
06,050 
84.743 
80,350 
91,492 
90,701 
9.1.771 
106,851 
111,062 
182.993 
130.4'.I4 
125,200 
104,423 
124.074 
103,9:i5 

1529 

1929 

i8:io 

is;ii 

1S.V> 

1S33 

18:14 

193.'>. 

7r,:f85 

54820 
61,161 
63,157 
31,520 
53,504 
42,7il9 
62,142 
fl2,S3i 
4.1,847 
60,013 
B'.t,17» 
16,84^ 
26,1)00 
21,367 
35.908 
41,385 
20,502 

Arrobnl. 
1,400,023 
1.403,3.12 
1,705614 
1,709,08:1 
1,513,300 
1,301.012 

864.033 
l,;i8S,8-8 

i,82-i,3;ia 

1,450,420 
1. "60,330 
1,873.075 
2,11)1,098 
2,261,099 
1.908.986 
2,017,6-'2 
2,140,083 
2,585.824 

18.10 ."...'.'!"! 

18S7 

1939 

is;i9 

1840 

1S4I 

1913 

1843 

1814 

IS-l.t ■    ■ 

Number  of  vessels  to  and  from  the  Unit crt  States  in 
rcrnatnbuco  in  IH46  :  Vessels,  117,  of  30,801  tons. 

VaLCR  of  iMrORTS  rnOM  AND  ExpOnTB  TO  ALL  COUNTIIIEB. 

1S4&  1S4S 

i!"'""''" Franc*,  24,607,000        17,!  30,000 

''"I™"" "        20,327,000        19,851,000 

Value  of  imports  and  exports  from  the  United  States 
m  1845;  Imiwrts,  1,928,000  francs;  exports,  041,000 
francs ;  total,  2,569,000  francs. 


I'llOUVOTB  KXI'OBTKU  TO  ALL  COnNTBIRS  IN  1846. 
WITU  1347,  IN    1-'11AN«B. 

iinmrABKn 

Veiini. 

SiigHr. 

HidM 

CoUon 

TuBa 

1  ISJO 

1  1317 

15,107,000 
17,478,000 

2, 76)),  000 
1,124,000 

1,065,000 
1,836,000 

i;44,00() 
82,000 

From  the  preceding  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
market  at  Pernambuco  was  more  brisk  in  18 17  than 
during  the  preceding  yeai'.  Sugar  is  the  leading  arti- 
cle in  this  market,  and  is  exported  to  Kngland,  Trieste, 
Genoa,  Portugal,  the  north  of  Europe,  and  to  the  Unit- 
ed States.  Ttic  total  exports  of  sugar  from  lirazil  ure 
thus  distributed  throughout  the  ports  of  the  empire. 
The  exports  for  1840  are  taken  as  a  basis  for  calculation : 


KUo 

Pouniln 

Bahia 

Pernambuco 

Kio  de  .Janeiro 

62,447,000 

40,670,000 

8,244,000 

137,383,400 

8.t,2,-Ht,()00 

9.8.12,8  10 

Total  kilo  and  pounds. 

111,261,000 

i3fl,53i),2()0 

KxpoRT  or  Sugar  vro.m  rERNAiunuro  Fno.M  1852  to  1354. 

l^iportetl  to 


Great  Britain 

France— Nantes 

'*         Havre 

"         Marseilles  .    ... 

Northern  lOnropo 

Genoa  

Trieste 

Gibraltar  (for  a  luurket) . 
Portugal  and  possessions 

United  States 

La  Plata  

Valparaiso 

Australia 

Brazilian  ports 

Total. ^^ 

The  sugar  produced  in  the  province  of  Pernambuco 
amounts  to  about  80,000  tons  a  year,  of  which  60,000 
are  exported  to  foreign  countries,  6000  coastwi.se,  and 
15,000  arc  retained  for  home  consumption.  There  are 
about  1000  eiigciilios  or  sugar  estates,  257  of  which 
have  been  established  within  the  last  ten  years.  They 
average  in  extent  about  two  square  miles,  and  their 
crops  vary  from  200  tons  as  a  maxiiniim  to  30  ns  a 
minimum ;  or  at  an  average  of  nl)out  75  tons  each. 
Very  few  cugenhos  possess  150  slaves,  and  the  small- 
est not  more  than  10  or  12;  the  average  number  of 
slaves  employed  on  each  eugenho  is  about  50,  so  that 
50,000  may  bo  said  to  be  her  employed  in  sugar  culti- 
vation.    They  are  badly  treated  and  hard  worked. 

Pernambu.  has  many  of  the  privileges  of  a  sov- 
ereign state ;  it  has  its  own  president,  provincial  and 
municipal  chambers,  levies  a  portion  of  its  own  taxes, 
and  maintains  a  militia  which  can  not  bo  removed 
from  the  province.  It  sends  four  senators  and  tiftceu 
representatives  to  i^.ie  imperial  government  —  elected, 
the  former  for  life,  and  the  latter  for  four  years,  by  al- 
most universal  but  indirect  suffrage.  The  imperial 
revenue  levied  witliin  the  province  in  1849-'50  amount- 
ed to  4:542,423  ;  in  1850-'ul  to  £690,526  ;  and  as  these 
sums  arc  derived  chiefly  from  imports  and  exports,  and 
no  additional  duties  have  been  imposed,  the  increase  is 
a  proof  of  its  comniereial  prosperity.  The  details  of 
the  latter  year's  general  revenue  were  as  follows  : 

Dntios  upon  Imports X420.105 

Duties  uj)on  exportH 61,705 

I'ort  charges 7,'.  8:1 

Post-office,  crown  lands,  etc .14.737 

ICxtraordinarles 1 ,0<iO 

Dcponlts  for  cliarities,  restitution  unclaimed  estates       3.573 

Kemittaneo  of  funds  to  tlie  imperial  treasury 155,3.')4 

Total ji!fl9i),52d 

In  1841  the  receipt  of  imperial  taxes  from  the  prov- 
ince of  Pcrn.nmbuco  amounted  to  only  £278,852  1  Is.  2d. ; 
so  that  in  the  course  of  ten  years  it  has  nearly  trebled. 
Provincial  taxes  are  levied  upon  sugar,  eoU'ec,  tobacco, 
cattle,  horses,  spirits,  passports,  licenw's  for  potteries, 
.saw-niill.s,  cigar  shops,  auctions,  etc. ;  u|)on  houses,  leg- 
acies, inheritances,  slaves,  the  tolls  of  bridges,  etc..  etc. 
Total  amount  in  1850- '51,  £17H,it97  5j.    The  municipal 
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taxed  are  derived  from  the  atampini;  of  weights  and 
measures,  licenses  to  public  houses,  and  places  of  en- 
tertainment, etc.  They  amounted  in  18i/U-'51  to 
128,650  reals,  or  £1-2,50(3  ll.<.  3d.,  making  the  total 
taxation  of  the  province  as  follows : 

Imperial  taxes .  XOM.B'M 

Provincial 178,1»T 

..     Municipal 12.606 

Total je877,OaO 

Of  these  sums  nearly  two-thirds  are  expended  by 
the  imperial  government ;  and  to  this  is  chiefly'  to  lie 
attributed  the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made 
by  Pcrnambuco  to  free  herself  from  the  imperial  con- 
nection ;  and  if  the  weight  of  a  country's  taxation  may 
be  judged  of  by  its  relation  to  the  number  of  its  inhab- 
itants, the  province  of  I'ernambuco  is  as  heavily  taxed 
as  most  European  states.  The  population  of  the  prov- 
ince of  I'ernambuco  amounted,  according  to  the  last 
census,  to  (iOfl.OSti ;  of  these  143,102  are  white,  and 
463,8*1  colored ;  viz.,  4078  Indians,  322,685  mulattocs, 
and  137,071  blacks  .  506,702  were  free,  and  106,234  are 
slaves  i  315,749  males,  and  291,157  females.  But  the 
population  must  have  increased  considerably'  of  late 
years. 

Pernambuoo,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  Brazil,  infe- 
rior only  to  Kio  .laneiro  and  Dahia  in  commercial  im- 
portance ,  cnpitai  of  the  province  of  its  own  name,  on 
the  Atlantic,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Capabaribe,  210  miles 
northeast  from  Itahla  i  latitude  of  li);ht-hou8C,  8°  3 
25  •  S. ;  longitude,  34°  52  W.  Population  estimated 
in  1852  at  100,000.  It  consists  of  the  separate  towns 
of  Olinda,  Itecife,  Doa-Vista,  and  St.  Antonio;  the  first 
of  which  is  on  the  main  land,  and  the  others  lie  south 
from  it  on  a  succession  of  low  sandy  banks,  separated 
by  salt-water  creeks  and  diflcrent  arms  of  the  river, 
but  connected  with  each  other  by  two  bridges.  Recife, 
or  Pernambuco  proper,  the  most  southerly,  about  four 
miles  southwest  from  Olinda,  is  defended  by  the  prin- 
cipal forts,  and  comprises  the  dock-3'ard  and  the  large 
merchants'  warehouses.  In  St.  Antonio  are  the  gov- 
ernor's palace,  fomierlj*  the  Jesuits' convent ;  the  treas- 
ury, town-hull,  prison,  barracks,  with  convents,  church- 
es, and  several  good  squares.  A  long  embankment 
connects  this  town  with  the  main  land.  Boa-Vista  is 
extensive,  but  irregularly  laid  out;  it  has  one  hand- 
some street,  and  comprises  the  residences  of  many  of 
the  richer  inhabitants  of  the  city,  with  gardens,  vari- 
ous churches  and  convents,  etc.  Olinda,  though  beau- 
tifully situated,  is  in  a  state  of  decay,  having  been  de- 
serted hy  many  of  its  population  for  Recife  and  the 
other  parts  of  the  city.  The  harbor  of  Pernambuco  is 
defended  from  the  swell  of  the  ocean  by  an  extensive 
reef  (rf  ri/f ),  which,  according  to  Koster,  continues  along 
the  whole  coast  f^om  Slaranham,  at  a  variable  distance 
from  the  shore,  and  has  numberless  breaks,  through 
which  ships  approach  the  land.  This  reef,  which  is 
said  to  Im!  of  corol,  '■  is  scarcely  sixteen  feet  broad  at 
top  ;  it  slopes  oil'  more  rapidly  than  the  Plymouth 
breakwater,  to  a  great  depth  on  the  outside,  and  is  |)er- 
pendlcular  within  to  many  fathoms."  —  Graham,  in 
Modem  Tr/iveler,  xxx.,228.  This  natural  breakwater 
forms  the  harlror;  for  though  at  high-water  the  waves 
beat  over  it,  they  strike  the  quays  and  buildinp;!  of  the 
town  with  dlininished  force.  Along  the  sandy  neck  of 
land  between  Olinda  and  Boa-Vista,  however,  which  ia 
not  covered  by  the  reef,  the  surf  is  very  violent;  but 
the  harbor  itself  is  (|uite  safe  for  vessels  that  are  well- 
found  and  well-moored.  It  consists  of  two  parts — the 
Poco,  capable  of  receiving  vessels  of  400  tons  and  up- 
ward, entered  across  a  bar  on  which  there  are  from 
seventeen  to  thirty  feet  of  water,  and  the  Mosqueiras, 
much  better  protected  than  the  former,  hut  on  the  bar 
of  which  there  are  but  seven  feet  of  water  at  ebb-tide. 
Vessels  trading  with  Pernambuco  should  not,  however, 
draw  more  than  from  ten  to  twelve  feet  of  water. — 
Bm'St's  imerican  Coast  Pilot,  619.  The  harbor  is  de- 
fended by  several  strong  military  works,  the  princlpul 


being  the  stone  forts  of  Do  Buraco  and  Do  Brum.  The 
light-house,  on  a  reef  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  has 
a  revolving  light.— See  Provinik  of  Pkiinambccu; 
alio  Brazil. 

Foreign  vessels  are  not  allowed  to  engage  in  the 
coasting  trade,  but  they  can  load  here  for  an}'  foreign 
port.  Vessels  from  the  United  States  can  discharge 
part  of  their  cargo,  and,  if  desired,  they  van  proceed  on 
with  the  remainder  to  Bahia,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  etc. 

There  are  no  insurance  offices  here,  all  business  of 
that  kind  being  done  either  in  the  United  States  or  En- 
gland. With  funds  in  hand,  a  commission  of  2i  per 
cent,  is  charged.  Vessels  are  generally  chartered  both 
ways,  arriving  with  Hour,  the  charterer  stipulating  for 
a  return  cargo  of  sugar.  Vessels  coming  out  on  their 
own  account  have  been  chartered  back  this  season  ■xi 
low  ai  60  cents  a  bag  of  160  lbs.  Usually,  however, 
the  freight  ranges  from  80  cents  to  $1  per  bag.  'Micro 
Is  no  business  done  in  exchange  between  this  port  and 
the  United  States,  except  the  few  whalers'  drafts  that 
are  purchased  at  from  two  to  twelve  per  cent,  distouiit. 
The  value  of  the  milreis  is  governed  by  the  state  of  ex- 
change on  England.  The  principal  articles  imported 
from  the  United  States  arc  flour  and  tea.  The  former 
pays  a  duty  of  3  milreis  ($1  50)  per  barrel,  and  the  lat- 
ter pays  600  rcis  (30 cents)  per  lb. ;  hams  pay  60  reis  (3 
cents)  per  lb. ;  tobacco  pays  180  reis  (9  cents)  per  lb. 
•Sugar  and  hides  are  the  only  articles  of  export  uorlli 
mentioning.  Sugar  pays  an  export  duty  of  eight  per 
cent.  The  export  duty  on  hides  is  ten  per  cent,  on  a 
valuation  fixed  weekly  by  a  committee  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  The  only  articles  on  wliiih  this  guvcrii- 
ment  levii  i  consumers'  tax  arc,  all  spirituous  and 
malt  liquor.s,  cigars,  tobacco,  soap,  and  snulT.  Wines 
nnd  liquors  pay  li  cents  a  canada  (1>!  gallons);  .'ji; 
cents,  in  addition  to  this,  is  levied  on  each  pipe  for  Hliat 
tho  decree  terms  "  charitable  purposes."'  (,'igars  pay 
56  cents  per  1000;  tobacco,  1  cent  per  lb. ;  soap,  IJ  cents 
per  lb.  This  tdx  afVects  the  United  States  only  in  to- 
hncco  and  uwxVl.-— Consular  Rclurut  J'vr  the  L'mted  Statei, 
1854. 

Perry,  a  fermented  liquor  made  from  pears,  in  ihe 
same  manner  as  cider  from  apples.  The  pears  be-st 
fitted  for  producing  this  liquor  are  exceedingly  harsli 
and  tart ;  but  it  is  itself  pleasant  and  wholesome.— .b'es 
CiDKu;  I'eaus. 

Peru,  a  republic  of  South  America,  between  lat.  3' 
25'  and  21 '  48'  S.,  and  long.  68°  nnd  81°  20'  W.  Area, 
520,000  .square  miles.  Peru  is  bounded  north  bv  Ecua- 
dor, cast  by  Brazil,  southeast  and  south  by  Itolivia. 
and  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Its  coast  reaches  from 
the  month  of  the  Rio  Tunit)ez  to  that  of  (he  l.ou,  liiO 
miles,  capital,  Lima.  All  the  mountiiinsof  Peru  form 
jiart  of  the  great  chain  (cordillera)  of  the  Andts.  From 
Porco,  in  Bolivia,  it  is  separated  into  two  cliuiiis— that 
of  Ancunmr,  which  runs  from  the  cast  between  the  prov- 
inces of  Carabaya  and  Azangaro,  in  tho  depart  meiit  of 
Puno,  anil  that  which  runs  to  the  west  lhroiif,'li  Tatna, 
Moquegiia,  and  Arequipa.  Both  reunite  afterward  near 
the  city  of  Cusco,  and  again  .icparnle,  the  one  rnnninj! 
to  the  eabt  of  the  provinces  of  Ilunnia  tmd  Tiirin.a,  and 
tho  other  to  tho  west  of  those  of  Cnstrovireynii.  Ilnan- 
oavelica,  nnd  Ilunrochiri,  reuniting  themselves  again 
In  Pasco.  Erotu  Pasco  three  clianis  detach  tliemselvos 
— the  eastern  between  tho  Rio  (iuallnga  and  the  I'a- 
chilea,  tho  central  one  lietween  the  (iuallnga  and  llio 
Upper  Murafion,  and  the  western  one  between  the  lat- 
ter and  the  coast  of  Trujillo  and  Paita.  These  several 
chains  reunite  in  tho  province  of  Loja,  in  Ecumlor. 
The  direction  of  these  chains  of  mountains  delernunes 
the  great  valleys  of  tho  interior  of  Peru.  The  lakes 
most  notable  in  Peru  are  thoscofTiticaca,  between  the 
departments  of  Puno  and  I-a  Paz,  the  latter  in  liolivia ; 
of  Uraos  to  tho  south  of  the  city  of  Cuzco;  of  I'leyci 
or  .Iiinin ;  ami  of  I.auricooho,  In  the  department  of 
Junin.  I.nke  Titinaca  has  a  periphery  of  ninety  leagiiM, 
nnd  that  of  JunIn  of  ten  leagues.     The  other  two  are 
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smaller.  In  that  of  Lauricocha  tlie  Rio  Maraflon  hag 
its  birtli ;  in  that  of  Jnuin,  the  Rio  Jaija,  which  runs 
into  tlie  Ucayali ;  and  in  that  of  Titicacn,  the  Desagua- 
dcro  (aiiglice,  outlet),  which  empties  into  the  Lake  of 
I'aria,  in  the  Rcpuljlic  of  Bolivia.  The  rivers  of  Peru 
flow,  some  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  others  into  the  Ama- 
zon, and  others  into  Lake  Titieaca.  Tliose  that  empty 
into  tlio  Pacific  arc  the  Tumbcz,  Chira,  Sechura,  Jc- 
qiiitcpeque,  Safia,VIru,  Santa,  Patavilca,  Huaura,Chil- 
lon,  lilniac,  Mala,  Cafletc,  Pesco,  Ocof^a,  Caniana,  Qnil- 
ca,  Tainbo,  and  Loa  ;  and  those  flowing  to  the  Amazon 
arc  the  Tungaragua  or  Marafion,  which  takes  the  name 
of  Amazon  at  its  contluenco  with  the  Ucayali,  the  Uu- 
ttllaga,  the  Ucayali  (formed  by  the  rivers  Pachitea, 
Apuriiiiac,  and  Beni),  and  the  Kio  Yavari.  The  min- 
eral rcsonrces  of  Peru,  like  those  of  Mexico,  are  inex- 
haustible. The  very  name  of  the  country'  is  associated 
in  the  mind  with  ideas  of  gold  and  silver.  Besides  the 
precious  metals,  however,  the  country  produces  copper, 
tin,  iron,  coal,  saltpetre,  etc.,  in  abundance — the  latter, 
under  the  name  of  nitrate  of  soda,  has  become  an  im- 
portant export.  The  agricultural  staples  of  the  coun- 
try are  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  etc.,  which  grow  in  the 
warmer  situations ;  the  vine,  wheat,  etc.,  in  tho  mild- 
er. Potatoes  are  cultivated  in  all  parts.  Maize  is  cul- 
tivated, and  is  the  common  diet  of  the  people.  Medic- 
inal i)lants,  drugs,  and  dye-stufls  form  a  large  part  of 
the  exports,  and  some  of  the  hard  woods  abouiitl  in  the 
forests.  The  Cinchona,  or  Peruvian  bark,  is  indigen- 
ous to  tha  country  :  it  grows  at  tho  elevation  of  10,000 
or  12,000  feet,  and  abounds  most  in  the  northern  prov- 
inces. Among  the  wild  animals  of  Peru  arc  the  puma, 
the  uturuuca  (a  species  of  tiger),  tiie  acumari  (a  black 
bear),  and  great  varieties  of  deer,  wild  l)ears,  armadil- 
los, etc.  The  llama,  alpaca,  guanaco,  vicufin,  etc.,  are 
the  most  valuable  animals.  Four  varieties  of  condor 
are  indigenous.  Of  acclimated  animals  the  sheep  has 
succeeded  best,  and  goats,  hogs,  etc.,  thrive  well.  In 
tlic  mountains  cattle  and  horses  find  a  congenial  cli- 
mate, but  on  tho  coast  speedily  pine  and  die  away. 
Tlie  wool  of  Peru  is  among  the  Ijcst  in  tho  markets. 
The  political  divisions  of  Peru  consist  of  eleven  depart- 
ments, and  two  provinces  called  "  littorales."  The  de- 
partments are  subdivided  into  sixty-one  provinces,  the 
provinces  Into  districts,  and  these  into  parishes.  The 
government,  civil  and  economical,  of  each  department 
is  in  charge  of  a  Prefect,  dependent  directly  on  the 
President  of  the  Republic ;  that  of  the  provinces  is  in 
charffe  of  Sub-prefect;-,  dependent  on  the  Prefects ;  that 
of  the  districts  is  in  charge  of  Governors,  nni\  that  of 
parishes  is  in  charge  of  Sub-governors.  The  depart- 
ments and  the  population  in  18.V2  wore  as  follows: 

Departmentj.  Pupulntion.  Capitals. 

Amaznnas 4S.0T4  ....  Chnclmpuyas. 


Aiuncli 219,14,5  . 

Areciiiipa 119  3!)0  , 

Ayucucho 132,'.ti31  . 

Cuioo 349,T18  . 

Ihuincavclioa 7*1. 117  . 

iliinlii 222.919  . 

l.ibeitail i'6:l,.':B3  . 

I.iiim iSl.SDl  . 

Moqiiogiia 01.432  . 

I'uno SSB.CilSl  . 

rrovlMclii  Littoral  do  Onlliiu  H.-in:! 

rroviiiritt  Littoral  rte  I'luni.  T(!.,133 


llunraz. 

.\rcfiiiipa. 

Iltianiunga. 

(Uisco. 

lluaneavolica. 

(Ii'rrci  do  I'asco. 

TruJlUo. 

Limn. 

Tacna, 

I'uno. 


Total  population 2,10(1,492 

Tho  mo.H  eastern  parts  of  the  departments  of  Ama- 
zonas,  Juuin,  Ayacuclio,  and  Cuzco  have  not  been  well 
explored,  and  arc  inhabited  by  diverse  tribes  of  savage 
ludiiuis,  for  whose  civilization  dilVerent  missions  have 
been  cstabli.shed,  and  to  whom  belongs  entirely  all  the 
territory  to  the  cast  of  the  Ucayali,  and  where  tbo  Pre- 
fects of  llio  departments  above-named  do  not  exercise 
their  authority. 

I'eru  is  an  integral  republic.  The  Constitution, 
which  was  finally  settled  in  1S39,  recognizes  legisla- 
tive, judicial,  and  executive  powers  entirely  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other.  The  legislative  power 
is  vestsd  in  a  Sanuto  ami  Assembly,  chosen  bv  the  peo- 


ple through  electoral  colleges ;  the  deputies  are  appor- 
tioned in  the  ratio  of  one  to  every  20,000  inhabitants. 
The  judiciary  is  appointed  by  the  President,  and  judges 
are  not  removable  except  for  cause.  The  Constitution 
provides  for  sub-judiciaries,  having  separate  qualifica- 
tions, for  departments,  districts,  towns,  and  parishes. 
The  executive  power  is  delegated  to  a  President,  whose 
term  is  six  years.  There  is  no  Vice-president,  but  the 
President  of  the  Executive  Council  supplies  tlie  place 
of  President  in  case  of  the  removal,  inability,  or  death 
of  that  ofiicer.  The  Council  consists  of  tho  Ministers 
and  members  of  the  Senate.  The  established  religion 
is  the  Koiran  Catholic.  The  Church  is  presided  over 
by  an  Archbishop  and  several  suffragans.  It  is  im> 
mensely  rich.  Tho  Inquisition  has  been  entirely  abol- 
ished throughout  the  Republic. 

Peru  was  conquered  in  1532  by  the  Spaniards,  under 
Pizarro  and  Alnmgro,  and  remained  a  colony  of  Spain 
for  nearly  three  hundred  years.  The  independence  of 
the  country  was  proclaimed  at  Lima,  28th  July,  1821. 
Since  that  period  the  following  parties  have  exercised 
supreme  power  >  General  San  Martin,  to  21st  .Septem- 
ber, 1822;  thence  a  "Junta  Gubcrnativa,"  composed 
of  General  Lamar  and  Sefiors  Snluzar-y-baquijano  and 
Alvarado ;  thence  General  Don  Jose  de  la  Riva  Aguc- 
ro,  OS  President,  to  July,  1823;  thence  Jose  Bernardo 
Tagle;  thence  General  Simon  Bolivar,  to  July,  1835; 
thence  a  "  Council  of  Government,"  to  the  end  of  1826 ; 
thence  General  Bolivar,  as  President ;  thence  General 
Lamar,  as  Constitutional  President,  to  June,  1820 ; 
thence  General  Gamarra,  to  1833 ;  thence  General  Or- 
begoso ;  thence  (ieneral  Salabcrry,  as  "  Supremo 
Chief,"  to  188G;  thence  General  Santa  Cruz,  to  20th 
January,  1839 ;  thence  ticneral  Gamarra,  to  Novem- 
ber, 1841 ;  tlienco  Seflor  Menendez,  to  August,  1812 ; 
thence  Vidal,  Figuerola,  and  Vivanco,  successively,  to 
1844;  thence  Menendez  (restored),  to  1st  April,  1846; 
thonce  General  Ramon  Castilla,  to  1st  April,  1861 ;  and 
thence  General  Rulino  Echeniqne,  the  present  President. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  public  debt  of 
Peru,  as  given  iiy  Sefior  E.  Escobar  de  Bcdoya,  attache 
to  the  Legation  of  Peru  at  Paris,  2Gth  October,  1853  : 

Loans  on  tho  fours-nnd-a-half  in 
Kngland  $13,000,000     X2,600,OflO 

I/)an.i  on  the  throe  per  cants,  in  Kn- 
gland  ,. 8..'>00,(100       1,700,000 

Intcriordebt 23,200.000 

Debt  to  (JhlU 2,000,000 

Debt  to  tho  Republics  of  Old  Co- 
lumbia  n,coo,ono 

Total $50,31)0,000 

The  deposits  of  Chincha  alone  are  worth  t^rcc  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  (piastres).  The  Chincha  and  Lobos 
Islands,  oO'tho  coasts  of  Peru,  are  of  immense  value  to 
the  country,  on  account  of  their  guano  deposits.  This 
substance  is  the  most  potent  of  fertilizers,  and  until 
liiloly  the  islands  above-named  were  the  only  sources 
whence  it  was  derived.  According  to  a  report  made 
by  Sefior  Villa  in  1812,  the  deposits  in  these  islands 
were  estimated  to  lie  4ri,()32,280  tons.  Assuming  the 
consumption  to  lie  300,000  tons  a  year,  valued  at  $20  a 
ton,  it  would  product!  $(1,000,000  annimlly,  and  require 
ICiO  years  for  its  total  consumption.  This  resource  has 
been  an  efHcieiit  aid  to  tlio  national  treasury,  and  has 
made  Peru  the  most  aiiparently  prosperous  of  all  tho 
South  American  republica.  The  cxpcirls  in  1852 
amounted  to  220,000  tons— 32,000  of  which  went  to  tlic 
United  States,  and  the  remainder  to  Franco  and  En- 
gland.— Nee  nrliele  fii'ANO. 

Accoriling  to  a  treaty  lietwecn  Pern  and  the  United 
States  signed  July,  18.")?,  it  is  agreed  tliat  the  pernii.s- 
sion  to  the  whale  ships  of  the  United  Slates  by  the 
treaty  of  1851,  to  barter  or  sell  their  supplies  and  goods 
to  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars,  ad  viiloiem,  with- 
out Iieing  obliged  to  pay  port  or  tonnage  ilucs  or  other 
imposts,  should  not  be  understood  to  comprehend  every 
kind  of  merchandise  without  limitation,  but  those  only 
that  whale  ships  are  usually  provided  with  for  their  long 
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royages.  That  in  the  said  exemption  from  duties  of 
every  Itind  are  included  the  following  articles  in  addi- 
tion to  the  produce  of  their  fishery,  viz.,  white  unbleach- 
ed domestics,  white  bleached  domestics,  wide  cotton 
cloths,  blue  drills,  twilled  cottons,  shirting  stripes,  tick- 
ing, cotton,  prints,  shirtings,  sailors'  clothing  of  all 
l(inds,  soap,  slush,  boots,  shoes,  and  brogans,  axes, 
hatchets,  biscuit  of  every  kind,  flour,  lard,  butter,  rum, 
beef,  pork,  spermaceti  and  composition  candles,  can- 
vas, rope,  tobacco. 

The  principal  ports  of  Peru  are  Paita,  San  Jofi, 
Huanchaco,  Culluo,  Islay,  Arica,  and  Iquique.  These 
arc  ports  of  entry  for  foreign  commerce.  There  arc 
other  ports  open  to  the  coasting  trade,  and  for  the  ex- 
porlAtion  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  These  arc 
Ylo,  Chula,  Pisco,  Huacho,  Casnia,  i'acasmayo,  and 
Tunibez,  and  the  small  harbors  of  Scchura,  8amano, 
Santa,  Supe,  Iluonnes,  Eihenique,  Cliancay,  Ancon, 
Ccrro,  Azul,  Cliinca,  Cuncato,  Nasca,  Quilca,  Cocotea, 
Blorro  do  Sania,  and  Pisaque. 

The  commercial  relations  of  the  United  Statcj  with 
Peru  are  regulated  by  the  trcatj-  already  cited,  bear- 
ing date  July  26, 1861,  and  by  such  decrees  and  orders 
as  are  issued  from  time  to  time  by  the  Supreme  Gov- 
cniincnt  of  that  republic.  I'hc  treaty  guarantees  en- 
tire liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  and  perfect 
reciprocity  between  the  flags  of  the  two  countries  in  the 
ports  of  the  other. 

The  trade  lictween  the  two  nations  (Peruvian  guano 
excepted)  is  not,  however,  very  extensive,  as  appears 
from  the  official  returns  of  the  United  States  Treasury 
DepuTtment.  Before  entering  into  the  details  of  the 
commerce  between  the  United  States  and  Peru,  the  fol- 
lowing summary  of  the  general  foreign  trade  of  that  re- 
public is  given,  with  a  view  to  show  the  relative  rank 
helil  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations  in  that 
trade.  The  figures  arc  derived  from  the  official  returns 
of  the  Peruvian  government  for  the  years  1861  from  all 
nations,  and  in  1M.'>1  and  185,3  from  the  United  Slates. 
— A'fc  Commerciai  /MutioHS  of  L'liileil  Ntatrt. 

lUPOBTB  INTO  rEEC    IN   1851-1853. 


lIxoAPirrLATioif  or  FoacioR  Comntaoa  or   Tnu  roi 
TUBU  Vbabb. 


Yun. 

Importa. 

ExporU. 

1851 

$9,447,466 

9.310,242 

9,087,8.* 

$2T,S51,606 

$18,08t),Ti;. 
10,173,210 
16.8S3.(i;io 

I«B2 

1863 

Total 

$40,142,602 

ArticlM. 

1811. 

IStl. 

ISU. 

Textiles  of  silk 

Textiles  of  Illicit 

Textiles  of  cotton 

Textiles  of  wool 

Gold  and  silverware.. 
Fruits 

$768,076 
234,743 

2,i;64.S43 

2,4i'8,S4« 
800,378 
80,670 
5-'3..M6 
146  896 
105,063 
176,K01I 

2,403,662 

$1,166 

13,080 

262.667 

11,004 

82,422 

014 

68.900 

11.600 

34.200 

2..'.20 

99,002 

$f)rs.04-r 

$-'82 

6,0.'6 

268,100 

730 

270 

61 

116,600 

10,496 

49,901 

1.616 

132,3(10 

618 

$686,024 

Timber 

AVincs  and  liquors .... 

gundries.K 

Rewly-uinde  clothing. . 
Total,  3  years  . . . 

$9.447,4<i6 

Rrbum£  or  iMPonrs  kbom  ali.  Nations 

UV  POBTS. 

i'orU. 

iH',317.020 
891,008 
1,370, 492 
!130.2'?S 
230.439 
28<t,678 

*:i.447.4fl.-i 

1133. 

.+0,070,414 

.800,170 

1,4M.36S 

236.740 

18IK738 

263,918 

20,494 

$:>,0s7,h98 

Callso 

Islay 

San,Ios6 

I'slta 

Total 

Balance  of  foreign  trade  in  favor  of  Peru,  during 
these  three  years,  $12,290,y66 ;  making  an  annual  aver- 
age in  favor  of  Peru  of  #4,096,986.  The  number  of 
vessels  employed  in  the  steam  navigation  of  Peru  is: 
six  steamships  belonging  to  the  British  mail  line, 
which  ply  semi-monthly  between  Valparaiso  and  Pan- 
ama.  The  aggregate  tonnage  of  these  six  steamers 
is  86U6  tons.  There  is  also  a  seventh  steamer  of  500 
tons  on  the  same  line.  One  Peruvian  steamer,  of  250 
tons  burden,  coasts  regularly  between  Callao  and  Val- 
paraiso. The  two  latter  are  screw-propellers ;  th(t  other 
six  have  paddle-wheels.  The  merchant  marine  of  Peru 
in  186i!  consisted  of  nine  ships,  with  an  aggregate  of 
3194  tons ;  ten  barks,  measuring  in  all  4156  tons ;  and 
eight  brigs,  of  1G81  tons  ;^  making  a  total  of  twenty- 
seven  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of  DOHl  tons.  The  total 
number  of  Peruvian  vessels  employed  in  the  coastiii),' 
trade  during  the  same  year  was  141,  with  an  ag):rc- 
gate  of  14,706  tons.  The  number  of  seamen  engaged 
in  this  service  is  about  4000,  of  which  2160  are  natives, 
and  286  citizens  of  the  United  States — 1250  being  em- 
ployed in  the  foreign  trade,  and  2750  in  the  coasting 
I  trodo.  The  tables  on  next  page,  transcribed  from 
j  French  official  authorities  (the  dollars  having  been  rc- 
I  duced  to  francs  by  multiplying  by  li),  exhibit  in  deiail 
I  the  general  import  and  export  trade  of  Peru  in  1853. 

Cfdlao  is  the  chief  port  in  Peru  for  foreign  com- 
j  mcrce.     The  aggregate  tonnage  of  Peruvian  vessels, 
belonging  to  and  employed  in  foreign  trade  at  Callao, 
in  1852,  was  67  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of 
16,0;il  tons;  in  the  coasting  trade  the  number  of  ves- 
sels was  181,  with  a  tonnage  of  17,706  tons;  niakin); 
a  total  of  248  vessels,  and  82,736  tons.     Ilesidcs  the 
above,  there  were  enijiloycd,  during  the  same  year,  at 
the  port  of  IMsco,  six  vessels  of  1200  tons  aggregate; 
and  at  the  port  of  Huacho  (both  ports  being  in  the  con- 
sular district  of  Callao),  eight  vessels,  with  an  aL'/jrc- 
gate  of  400  tons;  making  a  total  in  both  ports  of  1000 
I  touL.    The  total  number  of  Peruvian  vessels  wliicli  en- 
tered at  Callao  (in  foreign  trade)  in  1852  was  IJO, 
i  with  a  tonnage  of  19,478  tons ;  and  the  number  cleared, 
j  liJ7  ves.sels,  with  a  tonnage  of  I9,.'i26  tons.     The  iiuni- 
\  bcr  and  toniingc  of  United  .States  vessels  which  entered 
:  Callao  during  the  same  year  was:  vessels,  CO ;  toiin.ige, 
27,ll()0  tons;   and  tlie  number  and  tonnage  of  those 
cleared  was:  ves.sels,  66;  tonnage,  23,(130  tons.     Tlic 
I  following  comparative  table  .shows  the  rank  wliidi  th.^ 
I  United  States  hold,  relatively  with  other  foieif;ii  na- 
I  tions,  ill  the  navigation  of  this  port  in  1852,  including 
Driti.sh  mail  steamships  :  ' 


F.xi-oKTS  rnoM  I'Kiir  to  tuk  I'nitrd  Stat«8. 


Aillelii. 

1841". 

185S. 

\m. 

$7,4tO 

41,861 

231 

'6,'9'72 

190 

1,722.19.''. 

20,736 

4,ln4 

8,oi48 

31,100 
$1,880,440 

$6,800 

80 

1,031 

13.666 
76 

1,0SS,'2'80 
17,724 
67,679 
10,000 

OT.'oiflO 

23,664 

$1,208,748 

ii.'iMO 

2,('81 

6lK) 

6643 

4,7i.i.'6flO 
09,020 

'8,'644 

e6,'204 
1.088 

CaKrarilln 

Hides     

Hats 

Hundrlos 

Wool 

(iold 

.Silver 

H»U|)ftro 

rrovlslonH 

Total,  3  yean.. 

$4,8H8,3S0 

Nation  fthty. 

I'nitoil  States., 

KiiKlish 

Tivncli , 

Spaiiifli , 

Itnliaii 

(rcrnian 

(MiilUn 

(Mlicrfl 


KnUreil. 


09 

27,300 

210 

108,  COO 

42 

16,000 

11 

3,600 

17 

0  6  0 

i'6 

13,800 

40 

4,40;) 

211 

4.000 

CI 

etrutl. 

VMneii'. 

Ti,.ii. 

2:;,(;oo 

no 

200 

ir.l.oon 

39 

10. '200 

11 

4.000 

20 

S.IIII) 

30 

rj.4011 

40 

4.400 

20 

Olio 

I  The  following  slatemont  exliibil.s  the  iiuniln  r  an.l 
j  tonnage  of  United  .States  vessels  niiicli  entered  at  Ciil- 
;  lao  during  the  years  specified  : 


v..™. 

VliMll. 

Tunn.          1 

1S62. 

I8.'.3  . 

0.1 
23,-. 
246 

27,H(iO 

16:l.:;21 

ISf^. 

lOH.MS 

The  general  features  of  commercial  traiisaclions  at 
Calino,  and  at  the  ports  of  Peru  generally,  are  set  forth 
in  a  communication  of  late  date  from  the  consid  of  the 
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L'teand. 

Tom. 

'•j:;,i;oo' 
iM.mw 

l(i,2(KI 
4.000 
S.lllll 

l',!.4»ll 
4« 

0!I0 


~iiMi;o 
I5:i.:;2i 

KistiilS 


Katcbb  Aim  VALTra,  ii«  Fbamcs,  or  ainsRAL 

MKBCnANDIBB 

IWTO  Awn  KXPOBTEI) 

raoM  I'BBD  IH  1863. 

IMPOmTS  or  LIAPtNA   AHTtULRft— AND  THI  TOTAL  VA1.UBM  OW  ALL  IMPORTS^lrBANC*].                                                                   | 

CountrlH  from 
which. 

Bilk 
GoiidB. 

Linen 

OoiHll. 

Cotton 
Uooda 

Woolen 
Goods. 

Jewtlfy. 

W«>rinB 
Appanr. 

rurniturs. 

ProTliiont 
and  BpicM. 

ToUl 

Oerniany 

Kngland 

Central  Americo 

Australia 

Bolivia 

Itrazil 

Uuenoa  Ayrea . . 
China 

84V,6ll8 

■2,263 
02i)'i46 

60,765 

V.itfO 

1,7^7,00!) 

111,786 

2,826 

41,620 
1,190,456 

2,560 

80,626 

111.985 

29,130 

29,060 

11,177,930 
18,753 

I,d4d,r63 
743,070 
619,006 

■l,186 

4,8S2',6io 

b'.oeo 

1,6:12, 828 
338,410 

■jie 

sio.'iso 
"bso 

7,800 

9,890 

1.061 

486.9.5 

6,296 

140470 

"eio 

16V,4i6 

1,660 
1,200 

8.090 

421,010 

12,640 

610,165 

7V,390 

24!»,B<I6 
274,015 
139,360 

2,435 

"ise 

2,260 

107,070 

2,487,386 

mMo 

4,980 

678,000 

112,386 

11,066 

62,366 
"460 

64,385 

28,081,466 

885,525 

685 

165 

126,940 

57,910 

1.J47,480 

3,270,036 

820 

811,836 

!I8I,140 

2,930,120 

9,418,9,8 

a,431,«i6 

1,',110 

214,615 

76 

214,100 

400 

0,53.-) 

510 

Chill 

Iienumrlc 

Spain 

Kqundor 

linltcd  SUtes  . . 

France 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Italy        

Mexico 

New  (iranuda  . . 

Paraguay 

Prussia  

Switzerland 

Total  francs. . 

8,376.285  I  1,434,726 

13,8')15(K) 

6,406,640  j  972.490  |  SOiLi-W 

1.246.800 

3,851,400 

45,409  47.1 

IXPORT9   OP   LBAPfNO    ARTtCLBS — AUD   TUB   TOTALS   OP   ALL  BXPORTA    FtlR  TKB    VBAR    1853    [PRANCS],                                                           | 

CouDtrlM  to 
which. 

URfCBrtilB 
Dark, 

Cochineal. 

Hidm     1        Guano. 

Wool. 

OolJ. 

Silver. 

Sallpelre. 

Total, 

(iermany 

I'.ngland 

West  Indies 

Iloiivia 

IJrazil 

254,"550 

6it,200 

11,760 

7,200 

60,;>35 
6,i:'.0 

23,'v8  1 

39,360 

"  '0V6 
13,4''8 
2,845 
6,250 

■  750 

•-5, 689,300 
1,821,200 

2,543,500 

S4"t.'i6o 
609 

l,2:ij]475 

5V.!I70 

0.510 

61.000 

20,94.5 

28,660 
11,900 

343,775 
12,700 

10,8J1,683 

186,650 
38-',  000 

'f>4,730 

9,070 

43,220 

3,546,005 

"  'l,7;!0 

'  '8,000 

138  405 
4,010,115 

lV,5i6 

70,660 
141,205 

426,620 

1,189,210 

l,ni0.2>0 

122,530 

111,125 

182,785 

138,405 

41,0J4,135 

l,u21,203 

57.970 

134  536 

2,4->7,l!'6 

703,470 

70,000 

1,144,970 

41,415 

24,491.890 

7,208,030 

1,074,070 

122,503 

303,576 

400,275 

177,450 

248,026 

182,786 

Cliill 

Clilna 

Denmark 

Spain 

Kquador 

United  States  . . 

Franco  

Hamburg 

Holland 

Italy 

Mauritius 

Mexico 

Xcw  Granada  . . 

Sweden  

Total  franca. . 

294,625 

920,475 

23,668,300 
2,112,975 

176,400 
400,275 

332,710 

72,186 

80,666 

&3,88o,450 

2,889,250 

1,765,805 

15,088.885 

7.41!l,100 

84,401,885 

United  States  at  that  port,  as  follows :  "  The  most  val- 
uable of  the  articles  imported  into  tliis  consulule  arc 
a.s.iorted  iiiorcliandises  from  Eiiglanc!,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  Chili,  Spain,  and  Kquador;  viz.,  Cot- 
Ion,  linens,  silks,  wines,  hardware,  etc.  From  the 
United  States,  domestic  cottons,  furniture,  lumber,  pro- 
visons,  etc.  The  export  trade  of  Peru  consists  chiefly 
of  gimno,  which  is  sent  to  Kngland,  the  United  States, 
Fniiice,  and  Spain,  and  in  smaller  quantities  to  Italy, 
IiiJio,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  export  was  forced 
during  the  revolution,  and  a  diminution  has  taken  place 
under  the  i)rcsent  government,  owing  to  over-supplies 
in  Eurojie  and  the  United  States,  and  a  wish  on  the 
part  of  I'ern  to  raise  the  price  of  tliis  article  abroad  to 
its  consumers.  It  is  valued  on  board  the  ships  at  the 
islands  where  laden  at  $5  per  ton— that  is,  at  the  cost 
attending  its  shipment.  The  average  rate  of  freights 
to  the  UiiitLd  States  during  the  year  past  (185,"))  has 
lieon  $■>■>  |)er  ton  of  2210  lbs.  Tliis  much  of  the  prod- 
uct of  guano  goes  into  the  hands  of  our  ship-owners, 
wlio  carry  nearly  all  of  it  to  the  United  Slates,  and  part 
of  it  to  other  places,  from  Callao  and  the  C'hincha  Isl- 
ands. No  prohibitions e.xist,  in  fact, upon  imports;  but 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  are  dillicult  of  introduction 
during  revolutions.  Powder  is  strictly  prohibited. 
The  general  trade  regulations  are  liberal.  Goods  lie  in 
bond  at  the  option  of  the  merchant;  paying  only,  aft- 
er tlic  first  month,  storage  and  labor,  initil  entered  for 
consumption,  or  clso  exported  abroad,  and  then  no 
charges  furtlicr.  There  are  at  present  no  dillercntial 
or  discriminating  duties  on  any  foreign  vessels  or  goods. 
A  quarantine  exists  in  the  case  of  coolies  from  China, 
who  usually  arrive  sick ;  and  this  district,  during  the 
last  three  years,  has  become  subject  to  fatal  epidemic 
fevers,  etc.     United  States  capital  is  employed  iu  the 


ice  trade,  and  iu  repairing  ships ;  in  the  humbler  trades, 
and  in  commerce,  and  upon  the  public  works.  The 
English  at  present  enjoy  the  largest  share  of  the  im- 
port and  export  trade;  but  the  activity  and  intelli- 
gence of  all  commercial  nations  are  occupied  in  seeking 
a  sliare,  and  the  tendency  is  gradually  toward  a  more 
equal  participation. 

Crude  wools  are  largely  exported ;  but  the  high  dutj- 
on  them  in  the  United  States  throws  nearly  all  that 
trade  into  ICurope,  mostlj'  to  Kngland,  where  wool  is 
free  under  the  tariff.  Of  late  they  have  been  paying 
good  profits.  Tliis  remark  applies  nl.so  to  the  barks 
of  Peru,  and  to  co|)per.  Tho  bar  silver  exported  all 
goes  to  Iuiglan<l,  because  there  is  no  direct  steam  com- 
munication with  the  United  States.  Some  supjilies 
of  wheat,  ilour,  and  other  agricultural  jiroducts  begin 
to  bo  imported  into  this  consular  district  from  Califor- 
nia, such  as  barley,  jiotatocs,  etc. ;  and  about  25011 
Hasks  of  quicksilver,  valued  at  nearly  ^100,000,  have 
been  imported  during  this  last  quarter.  Av'hale  ships, 
while  cruising,  cull  at  times  for  refi-cshmcnts,  and  to 
change  their  crews.  The  agricultural  industry  of  i.ie 
country  has  been  obstructed  by  the  liberation  of  the 
slaves  in  1855,  to  replace  whom  Chinese  coolies  are 
being  imported.  Such  laborers  are  also  now  being 
employed  by  the  government  at  tho  Chinclia  guano 
islands,  near  Pisco.  Tho  army  of  Peru  employs  about 
7000  Cholo  half-breed  Indian  soldiers,  the  tendency  of 
which  polity  is  to  hinder  population.  There  is  a  per- 
ceptible increase  in  tho  number  of  Americans  in  this 
consulate — seamen,  artisans,  and  tradesmen,  who  come 
to  reside.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  largely  exported — at 
least  a  million  and  a  half  of  quintals  annually,  valued 
at  $2  per  100  lbs. ;  a  considerable  part  of  which  goes 
to  tho  United  Stttes.    Drv  and  salted  hides,  and  straw 
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tuts,  are  exported  in  small  quantities.  The  circulating 
currency  of  Peru,  representing  silver,  and  now  the  only 
money  in  common  use,  is  below  the  nominal  standard 
about  three-eighths,  or  87^  per  cent.  The  rate  of  ex- 
change fluctuates  from  fire  to  fifteen  per  cent,  on  the 
dollar.  Tlio  dollar  of  Peru,  in  invoices  of  export  to 
the  United  States,  is  now  usually  valued  at  from  80  to 
85  cents  of  United  States  currency.  The  Peruvian 
dollar,  of  pure  silver,  not  in  circulation,  is  wortli  about 
87i  cents  of  United  States  currency.  Uold  coins  of 
Peru  aro  not  now  seen  in  common  use.  Patriot  doub- 
loons pass  current  at  $17,  and  of  late  are  worth  3  per 
cent,  premium,  and  but  few  to  be  obtained." 

Paita. — The  chief  staples  of  export  from  the  port  of 
Pulta  arc  straw  (Panama)  hats  and  Peruvian  bark. 
The  exports  consist  chiefly  of  cotton  manufacture:*, 
of  iron,  and  assorted  sundries.  The  oflicial  navigation 
returns  fur  this  pet,  for  a  period  later  than  1U&2,  arc 
not  at  hand.  There  entered  from  all  foreign  nations 
in  that  year  185  vesscLi,  with  an  aggregate  of  Gl,fl2i 
tons;  of  which  there  were  from  the  United  .Slates  42 
vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  10,i'5l>  tons.  The 
direct  trade  between  the  United  .States  and  this  port  is 
limited,  owing  to  the  facilities  aflbrded  in  the  coasting 
trade  between  this  point  ond  C'allao. 

Arica. — The  staple  exports  from  the  port  of  Arica 
are  tin,  copper  ore,  Peruvian  bork,  and  alpaca  wool. 
With  the  exception  of  the  latter,  all  these  exports  are 
of  Bolivian  produce.  Indeed,  the  port  of  Arica  is  mere- 
ly a  transit  port  for  Holivian  produce  and  trade.  Ow- 
ing, however,  to  some  mis.mderstanding  between  tlio 
governments  of  Peru  and  Bolivia,  which  resulted  in 
the  imposition  by  tlic  former,  in  1853,  of  10  per  cent, 
duty  on  ilie  produce  of  the  latter  passing  through  this 
port,  this  transit  trade  is  now  conducted  through  the 
port  of  C'obija  (Port  I.a  Mar),  the  only  port  open  for 
foreign  commerce  in  Bolivia.  The  imports  from  the 
United  States  are  cotton  domestics,  blue  drills,  chairs, 
and  shoes,  on  which  last-named  article  a  duly  of  4U 
per  cent,  is  levied. 

Ii/iiique. — This  port  possesses  a  harbor  safe  and  com- 
modious, and  is  well  protected  by  tlic  island  of  Iquiiiup 
from  the  heavy  swells  which,  in  tlie  winter  season,  set 
in  from  the  southwest.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
months  during  the  late  revolution  in  Peru,  up  to  tlic 
month  of  July,  1855,  when  it  was  declared  n  piierto 
mayor,  Iquique  ranked  as  a  puerto  nicfwr,  w  ith  some 
extra  privileges.  The  province  of  Iquiquo  is  the  great 
centre  of  the  nitrate  of  sodu  trade,  and  to  this  article 
alone  it  owes  its  present  position.  (Jut  of  a  population 
of  about  15,000  four-fifths  are  more  or  less  interested  in 
this  trade.  At  the  work.s,  the  nitrate  of  soda  varies  in 
value  from  81]  cents  to  $1  OR^  per  quinlul.  The  rate 
of  carriage  to  the  coast  varies  from  C8J  cents  to  'Mi 
cents  jier  quintul.  Tlie  average  rate  paid  for  the  ar- 
ticle placed  on  the  beach  is  $1  75  per  quintal ;  and  Ihis 
price  gives  the  makers  a  profit  of  9^  cents  per  (|uintal. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  always  sold  deliverable  along  side 
the  ship's  launch,  outside  the  surf.  The  merchant  has 
to  bag  and  embark  it,  which  costs  him  about  'Hi  cents 
per  (juintal.  Selling  it,  therefore,  at  #1  87^,  would 
yield  him  a  profit  of  15g  cents  per  quintul. 

Nitrate  of  soda  is  u^cd  in  the  nianul'ucturo  of  sul- 
phuric and  nitric  acids,  and  as  a  fertilizer.  Between 
1820  and  1830,  attempts  were  made  to  export  it  to  the 
United  States  and  Kngland,  but  the  cargoes  were  un- 
salable. Soon  ofterward,  however,  its  voluo  becuine 
kno  .n,  and  at  this  time  tlio  quantity  annually  ex- 
portu'd  reaches  nearly  1,500,000  quintals,  valuiMl  at 
about  tl  25  to  $2  per  100  lbs.  The  following  state- 
ment w  ill  show  the  total  amount  of  iiitrato  of  soda  ex- 
ported since  1830,  when  the  trade  began : 

IKtn  to  1S.14,  Inclusive Uuintals.      301,386 

1S35  to  IfiSO,        "         "  7fil,l'49 

1840tolS44,        "         "  1,5!)2,300 

1846  to  1849,        "         "  2.0flO,5f5 

1860tolsB4,        "         "  «.i'«0.47H 

Tctiil "  8U:<0.in.S 


QVAMTITIIR  OF  NiTBATI  Or  ^ODA,  IH  QUIHTALI,  IXPOBTCn 

VKOM  1860  TO  1854,  noTU  inclcbivi,  and  tui  Countbies 

TO  WmoU  BXPOBTCI). 


CounlrlM.        1      I«50. 

I8II.      1      IBM. 

1819. 

7,000 

6,242 

14,ns6 

00  416 

89.6119 

431,616 

I4,6:ti 

48,'6i,'5 

i.'iis 

11,418 

.^ustnlin 

Belgtiim 

CAllfornla  .... 
Chill 

4,W6 
87,827 
83,030 
801,450 
40,ll4i 
10,064 

28,'l30 
3,'M2 

6,447 

8,'l80 

161,381 

44,671 

271,137 

20,012 

7,390 

3:'i,Vb6 

0,700 

3,178 

t«,8«7 

8.346 

60,661 

44,627 

060,708 

7,&70 

4,700 

38,4,'!6 

2,2h7 

6,010 

29,647 

t63,270 

12,000 
150,4i3 
1S.S,26S 
400,3'Jl 

10, 200 
10,138 

58,'56'2 
23,065 

Krtnce 

(rermany 

(I reat  Britain. 

Holland 

Italy 

Hpaln 

Sweden 

United  States. 
West  Indies  . . 
Peru  (North) . 
For  orders  . . . 

Total.... 

610,870 

6  »  907 

860.532 

719,879 

Before  Iqniquc  was  constituted  a  puerto  mayor, 
foreign  *-essels  from  any  foreign  port  could  call  aiul 
anchor,  provided  their  carj;oes  consisted  of  nothing  but 
the  following  articles :  Peas,  Ijcans,  lentils,  Indian  corn, 
wheat,  barley,  nuts,  raisins,  almonds,  cocoa-nuts,  flour, 
bran,  biscuit,  n.acaroni,  frangallo,  chococa,  dried  pota- 
toes, fat,  butter,  tallow,  lard,  jerked  beef,  cheese,  live 
and  dead  stock,  salted  meats,  and  all  kinds  of  vegeta- 
bles and  roots,  candles  and  soap,  (Ire-wood,  timber  for 
building,  coals,  bricks,  iron,  steel,  nails,  tools  for  mints, 
empty  sucks,  twine,  machines  for  making  nitrate  or 
distilling  water.  It  is  now  open  to  general  commerce, 
and  will  necessarily  become  a  port  of  much  iniport- 
ance.  Being  the  most  windward  of  the  Peruvian  iiurls, 
vessels  prmx'cding  from  the  south,  having  other  g6o(  s 
on  board  than  those  above  specified,  were  obliged  to  ,i;o 
to  Aricn,  the  first  puerto  mayor,  and,  after  ditpatdi- 
ing  at  the  custom-lfousc  there,  beat  back  again  to  Iqni- 
quc, at  a  cost  of  from  five  to  fifteen  days'  sailing.  The 
consequence  of  this  restriction  was,  that  but  few  ves- 
sels entered  this  port  with  cargoes  direct  from  forii(,'ii 
countries.  Another  advantage  to  be  derived  from  mak- 
ing I<|uique  a  puerto  mayor  is,  that  it  w  ill  open  a  tran.ilt 
trade  into  Bolivia,  and  thus  render  this  port  an  cnlrc 
pot  for  an  extensive  trade  with  that  republic.  The 
distance  to  I'otosi  is  much  lese — less,  it  is  stated  liy 
throe  or  four  days' journey,  than  by  the  way  of  CoLlja. 
Tlie  mules  would  only  have  to  travel  fifteen  leagues 
without  water,  and  the  pass  in  the  Cordillera  is  e(|ual- 
ly  as  favorable  as  by  the  latter  route. 

Tumbez. — No  vessels  except  whale  ships  ore  alloweil 
to  enter  at  this  port.  The  privileges  to  which  Amer- 
ican whalers  are  entitled  by  the  twelfth  article  of  the 
treaty  of  Peru  with  the  United  States,  have  nlieady 
been  stated.  The  market  of  Tuuibez  is  supplied  cliiofiy 
by  American  whale  ships,  which  usually  import  Miiail 
quantities  of  American  manufactured  good.s,  flour,  etc. 
Other  foreign  whale  ships  must  conform  to  the  giiic ral 
regulations  of  commerce,  which  allow  them  to  anchor, 
[irovided  they  have  on  board  only  the  products  of  the 
fishery,  provisions  and  sup|)lics  necessary  for  tlie  use 
of  the  vessel  and  crew,  and  to  sell  oil  nnd  f.inilhs  to 
any  amount,  in  exchange  for  provisions,  free  (iliiuiiort 
duty.  The  following  summary  exhildts  the  nmiiliir 
and  tonnage  of  American  whaling  ves.sels  wliiili  ar- 
rived nt  the  port  of  Tuinliez,  from  August,  1(?5J,  to 
■June  30th,  18.55 : 


IW.'. 

1863. 

1S.';4. 

Ve«n 

Nun, 

ler  of  Veueli. 

T.«n. 

2.8 
l>" 
04 
32 

"."ir 
l-:J9 
ift.ni-J 

0.740 

lirst  six 

moiitliii). 

—  L'niled  Stales  C'ommeivitil  Uelntivna. 

No  deposits  of  guano  which  will  at  all  compare 
with  those  of  Pern  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  difiov- 
ered,  although  r:o»t  extensive  explorations  have  liecii 
prosecuted ;  nor  has  science  yet  succeeded,  though  in- 
ventive skill  has  been  tasked  to  the  utmost,  in  nianii- 
facturing  a  suliRtitnte  which  would  eupertede  the  u.'ic  or 
lower  the  price  of  the  Peruvian  fertilizer. — Set'.  (iu.VNo. 
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CouHBBni  or  the  Unitid  Statu  with  I'sbu  rBOM  Ootobib  1,  1824,  to  July  1,  ^866. 


7,000 

6,242 
14,0S5 
06  446 
89.0110 
4:i1,6L5 
14  6.1 1 


48,615  I 


~7,7I7 
17  :79 
l».n4-.' 
9.740 


all  conipaie 

JC'l'll    (li.'COV- 

,s  liavi!  Iieen 
j,  thougli  iii- 
|st,  ill  mill"'- 
lie  tlic  use  or 


Y<in  •odliif 

Bifvrti. 

Import!. 

Wlwrcof  Ultra  WMio        I      t«.«.«  «u— .i 

DomMllo. 

Font^. 

ToUI. 

ToUl. 

Eipoit. 

Import. 

Amah<u. 

roralgl. 

Sept  SO,  1826 

18;i6 

1827 

1S28 

1929 

1830 

Total... 

Sept.  30, 1831 

19:i'2 

$!»'.),  864 

278,724 

202,944 

169,580 

91,649 

82,400 

$:!74,II44 

231,176 

70.077 

100.666 

119,616 

8:),408 

$734,71.8 
600,899 
278,021 
259,944 
211,157 
71,808 

$346,833 
706,104 

1,086,462 
943.190 

1.004,468 
972,884 

$6666 

$323,167 
408.6-22 
6156,788 
•29,8.')0 
602,079 
601.621 

2,919 
8,171 
2,454 
2,314 
749 
782 

.... 

$1,124,868 

$8,660 
7,126 

42,767 

09,757 
li;3,868 

$986,774 

$7,616 
10,834 

16,096 

'  918 
11,601 
39,681 

$2,060,627 

$16,116 
17,060 

88,863 

■  918 
111,869 
203,899 

$5,008,030 

$917,788 
720,088 
654,630 
618,412 

1,118,278 
166,831 
909,418 
083,487 
242,813 
438,496 

$5000 

$3,220,517 

$331,711 
166,1?2 
182,872 
263,281 
669,877 
88,203 
440,100 
164,876 
87,696 
146  621 

12,339 

523 
72 
73 

636 

l',22i 

1,674 

1,019 

007 

i 

1933 

1834 

1935 

1S36 

1,937 

1838 

1939 

1810 

Total... 

Sept.  80, 1841 

1842 

Oinos.,    1943* 

June  30, 1844 

1845 

1846 

1847 

1949 

1941 

Is50 

Total. . . 

JuneSn.  !8rjl 

1952 

ISM 

1S64 

1955 

1956 

$322,078 

$14,'058 
83,4-24 

192,978 

124,618 

9.3,195 

269,939 

$96,696 

$2,7M 

Si,669 
16,731 
19,lV4l 
16,783 

$406,674 

$16,807 
38,424 

227,6W 
141,349 
111,230 
276,728 

$6,409,200 

$524,376 
204,768 
135,663 
184,424 
836,112 
282,699 
896.223 
817,759 
446,963 
170,763 

'.'.'.'. 

$2,48;i,717 

$129,161 
14,380 
84,441 
21,889 
18,221 
9,.^00 
82,620 
67,991 
17,409 
3,260 

6,'.  84 

■446 

404 

736 

201 

1,208 

2,732 

6,011 

10,332 

'a  ,2 

1,410 
2,201 
7,340 

$717,207 

$249,760 
333,794 
6.57,316 
661,707 
766,8-23 

1,150,232 

$3S,874 

$22,338 
22,048 
40,261 
33,443 

114,2-23 
84,991 

$9U6,081 

$272,098 
356,842 
637,577 
696,166 
870,646 

1.241,228 

$2,069,630 

$04,733 
694.892 
173.441 
l,00n.4'l0 
607,618 
217,759 

$.944 

3666 
5000 

i'm 

$338,711 

'$975 
10,679 

21,759 

18,920 
6,179 
63,246 
121,926 
85,161 
51,661 

11,612 

13,619 
11,331 
37,410 
Bi;,635 
2I),377 
20,107 

*  Nine  months  to  June  80,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


A  treaty  of  friendship,  commerce,  and  navigation 
exists  between  the  United  States  and  tlie  liepublic  of 
I'cru,  the  terms  of  wliicli  treaty  are  adhered  to  in  good 
".itii  at  llie  ports  of  Peru ;  and  although  questions  some- 
times arise  in  police  cases  regarding  seamen  belonging 
to  American  vessels,  the  authorities  assist  readily  in  ar- 
ranging such  questions  as  they  occur.    Tho  present  ex- 
isting regulations  arc  lixed  and  dcllnite  as  regards  com- 
merce.   Changes  in  parts  of  these  regulations  are  made 
liy  decrees  issued  by  the  President  and  Congress,  when 
that  body  is  in  session,  and  by  tho  President  and  Coun- 
cil of  State  during  the  rncess  of  Congress,  as  required 
liy  the  public  exigencies.     At  present  (August,  1855) 
the  government  is  undergoing  the  process  of  a  revision 
of  its  fundamental  laws,  now  being  made  by  a  conven- 
tion of  deputies  elected  from  all  sections  of  the  country, 
and  holding  its  sessions  in  the  hall  of  Congress  at  the 
city  of  Lima.    There  are  no  privileges  permitted  to  the 
coinincrce  of  other  nations  which  are  denied  or  not  al- 
lowed to  the  United  States.     There  are  no  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  commerce  of  other  nations  and  not  on 
that  of  the  United  Slates.     But  a  lino  of  eight  lino 
llritish  steamers,  carrying  the  mails  and  running  bo- 
tneon  the  ports  01"  Panama  and  Talcahuano,  under  the 
provisions  of  a  postal  convention  existing  between  Great 
Uiitaiii  and  Peru,  are  exempted  from  all  tonnage  du- 
ties and  port  charges  whatsoever  in  the  ports  of  Peru, 
ill  consideration  for  the  transmission  of  the  mails  of  Peru 
to  and  from  the  various  ports  of  Peru  nt  « hich  they 
toucli  in  mukin;,'  passages  to  and  from  Talcahuano  and 
I'ananis.     The  whaling  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
also,  are  allowed  certain  privileges  in  the  port  of  Tum- 
bcz  and  all  tho  open  ports  of  Peru,  in  virtue  of  the 
treaty  now  existing.    Some  (juestion  has  been  made  by 
Peru  as  to  whether  this  privilege  should  allow  whale 
sliips  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions  in  one  port 
only,  while  on  a  cruise,  or  at  each  or  any  port  or  ports, 
ami  every  time  they  visit  such  port  or  other  port  or 
ports  of  Peru.     The  amount  of  tlic  port  charges  made 
upon  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  in  the  ports  of 
Peru  is  as  follows,  naniolv  :  Tonnage  dutv,  25  cents  per 
■.■)1) 


ton ;  anchorage  fee,  $8  on  vessels  to  Callao  only ;  anch- 
orage fee  on  vessels  to  (Jallao  and  the  Chincha  Isl- 
ands is  $t  more,  making  ®12;  inspector's  fee,  $4  25; 
custom-house  fee,  $1  25.  The  various  stamped  papers 
cost  from  $5  to  $12.  according  to  the  operations  made 
by  the  vessel.  There  are  no  light-house  dues  nor  any 
light-houses,  and  no  hospital  money  is  exacted.  The 
tonnage  duty  is  only  payable  in  one  port,  and  only 
once  in  six  months.  There  are  no  pilots  nor  an}-  pilot 
system  in  Peru — the  nature  of  the  ports  rendering  pi- 
lots unnecessary.  National  vessels  that  measure  less 
than  200  tons  do  not  pay  any  tonnage  duty,  but  pay 
the  other  port  charges.  National  vessels  over  200  tons 
register  pay  25  cents  per  ton,  being  the  same  duty  that 
the  vessels  of  all  nations  are  made  subject  to.  The 
line  of  eight  British  mail  steamers  is  exempted  from 
all  port  charges  whatsoever,  under  the  conditions  of 
the  postal  convention  now  existing  between  Great 
Britain  and  Peru.  The  transhipment  of  goods  is  per- 
mitted in  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  cither  to  an- 
other port  in  Peru  or  to  a  foreign  port.  This  privilege 
is  allowed  also  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations.  By  the 
Reglitm^nlo  de  Commercio  for  1862,  the  latest  yet  pub- 
lished, it  is  allowed  to  vessels  of  all  nations  to  take 
coastwise,  from  one  open  port  (mayor)  to  another,  any 
foreign  goods  in  bond ;  that  is,  which  have  not  paid 
duty;  for  example,  from  Arica  or  Isly  to  Callao.  It 
is  also  allowed  to  take  the  productions  of  Pern,  and 
any  foreign  merchandise  free  of  duty,  in  the  same  man- 
ner, from  any  port  to  another  port  or  ports  in  Peru. 
All  vessels  may  go  loaded  with  free  goods,  and  the  pro 
ductions  of  Peru,  not  only  from  one  open  port  to  an- 
other, but  from  an  open  port  to  a  minor  port  (nienor). 
or  from  a  minor  port  to  an  open  port  (mayor),  or  in 
any  manner.  Vessels  of  all  nations  are  permitted  to 
go  to  tlie  port  Iquique,  to  load  with  nitrate  of  soda  and 
other  articles,  and  also  to  proceed  from  Callao  to  the 
Chincha  Islands  to  load  with  guano. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures,  known  and  in 
common  use  in  Peru,  are  those  of  Spain,  having  re- 
mained the  some  as  when  Peru  was  a  colony  of  Spain. 
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The  difference  between  the  var«  and  the  yard  in  the  i  color,  such  as  lead,  zinc,  hiamuth,  and  antimony.    There 
cuotoni-iiuuw  is  eight  per  cent,  additional,  the  vara    are  three  sorts  of  pewter,  distinguished  by  the  names 


being  abont  iiH  inches  of  the  English  yard  of  36  Inches, 
The  gross  and  dozen  are  the  same  as  in  the  United 
States.  The  gallon  of  oil,  of  wine,  and  of  spirits,  are 
each  taken  at  7^  pounds  to  the  gallon.  The  fanega  is 
an  arbitrary  ideal  measure, and  is  regulated  by  weight; 
namely,  one  fanega  of  wheat  is  186  jiounds ;  one  fa- 
nega  of  millet  is  130  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  beans  is 
18*2  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  peas  is  182  pounds ;  one  fa- 
nega of  corn  is  166  pounds ;  one  fanega  of  Lima  beans 
is  l.'>6  pounds;  one  fanega  of  tullow  is  180  pounds. 
Hut  these  measures  do  not  come  into  use  in  foreign  in- 
tercourse, or  in  any  large  transactions.  There  is  no 
measure  of  bulk  in  use,  such  as  a  bushel  or  a  gallon ; 
articles  measured  in  bushels  or  in  gallons  in  the  United 
States  are  sold  by  the  pound  or  quintal  of  100  pounds 
in  Peru.  The  difference  between  the  pound  and  quin- 
tal (nf  100  pounds)  of  Peru  and  those  quantities  in  the 
United  States  is  two  per  cent.,  the  pound  of  Spain  and 
Peru  being  two  per  cent,  heavier  thon  the  pound  avoir- 
dupois of  the  United  States  and  Kngland. 

Insurance  to  (he  United  Slates,  one  and  a  half  to 
two  per  cent.  Freight,  lji2'>  to  $oO  per  ton  of  2240 
pounds,  guano,  delivered;  and  the  same  price  on  40 
cubic  feet  measurement  of  otiier  articles.  Commission, 
two  and  a  half  to  live  per  cent,  on  the  invoice.  Casli 
in  all  cases  on  exports.  Average  rate  of  exchange, 
live  to  seven  per  cent,  premium  for  a  bill  on  the  United 
States,  and  eight  to  ten  per  cent,  on  United  States  cur- 
rency. The  true  par  of  exchange  is:  Specie,  six  to 
ten  per  cent,  premium ;  by  exchange,  six  to  seven  per 
cent.  Bills,  six  to  seven  per  cent,  premium ;  by  the 
currency,  ten  per  cent.  No  duty  is  charged  on  mer- 
rhandisG  exported.  No  internal  or  other  taxes  are 
levied  on  exports.  Guano  belongs  to  the  government 
and  people  of  Pe/u,  and  is  sold  by  itself. 
I'EioES  or  KxroETS. 

AriielM.  Wholault  Price. 

Ouano  froiii  the  Cliinchft 

Islands. .    Per  ton  of  2240  lbs. 

Nitrate  of  wda,  a  sort  of 

Baltpetri- I'cr  100  lbs. $1  26 

Hides,  ox  aud  cow Karli '2  UO 

Bark,  I'cnivian I'cr  100  lbs 40  fiO 

Tin,  block "         IS  00 

Uats,  straw Dozeu 12  (H),  etc. 

Home,  ox  and  cow 1000 2000 

Wool,  sheep's 100  Iba, \i«0 

Chocolate "      14  00 


of  plate,  trifle,  and  ley  pewter.  The  lirst  was  formerly 
much  used  for  plates  and  dishes ;  of  the  second  are  made 
the  pints,  quarts,  and  other  measures  for  beer ;  and  uf 
the  ley-pewter,  wine  measures  and  large  measures.  A 
fine  pewter  is  made,  according  to  Aiken,  by  fusing  to- 
gether  lOOpartsof  tin, 8of  antimony,  1  of  bismuth,  and 
4  of  copper.  The  use  of  those  additions  to  tin  is  to 
harden  it  and  preserve  its  color;  and  a  good  pewter, 
when  clean  and  polished,  has  a  silvers-  lustre,  and  dues 
not  readily  tarnish.  Common  pewter,  of  which  meas- 
ures and  pewter  pots  are  made,  is  an  alloy  of  lead  and 
tin, 

Philadelphia,  the  metropolis  of  Pennsylvania,  an<l 
the  second  city  in  the  United  States  of  America  in  pop. 
ulation  and  in  manufactures,  is  in  lat,  89°  6(>'  S'J"  N., 
and  long.  76'  10'  54"  W.,  130  miles  from  Washington, 
and  87  from  New  York.  Population  in  1800  was  70,'287| 
in  1810,  90,287;  in  1820,  119,325;  in  1H80,  167,325;  in 
1840,  2.'i8,037;  in  1850,  408,762;  and  \n  1854,  480,000, 
It  is  situated  between  the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill 
rivers,  live  miles  altove  their  junction,  and  extends 
from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  rivers  boui  ding  it  lie 
about  two  miles  aport  in  the  narrowest  place.  The 
city  is  100  miles  distant  from  the  ocean  by  the  course 
of  the  Duliware,  Its  principal  harbor  is  on  the  ea,«t, 
or  Delaware  Kiver  side,  where  ship;  come  up,  and  its 
foreign  commerce  centres.  Philadelphia  has  an  t.i. 
tensive  foreign,  and  a  still  greater  domestic  trade ;  by 
means  of  railroads  and  canals  it  possesses  facilities  for 
communication  with  a  great  extent  of  country.  The 
city  U  built  upon  a  plain  rising  gradually  from  the 
Delaware  on  the  east,  and  the  Schuylkill  on  the  west, 
to  the  height  of  about  65  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
rivers  at  highest  water.  The  portion  most  densely 
built  upon  has  an  outline  of  about  ten  miles,  and  ex- 
tends along  the  Delaware  Kiver  five  miles.  Pliiladel- 
pliia  is  laid  out  with  great  regularity,  the  streets,  with 
bnt  few  exceptions,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
High  Street,  extending  from  river  to  river,  and  liAaJ 
Street,  which  extends  .lonth  and  north  from  Pcmi 
Square,  are  very  wide  and  spacious  thoroiij^lifarcs; 
the  other  streets  are,  many  of  them,  neat  and  cleanly 
kept.  The  public  buildings  arc  generally  tasty  ami 
well  built  edillces,  and  the  private  residences  have  a 
neat  and  cheerful  appearance.     It  ».  aS  surveveil  aiiJ 


Vanilla  ..!'!.. Pound 6 00  to  $T  00  '  laid  out  in  1682  by  Tlinmas  Holmes;  the  ground  se- 

Balsam "     1  60  i  Iccted  was  claimed  bv  three  Swedes  bv  the  name  of 


Peruvian  Bark.  The  trees  yielding  Peruvian 
bark,  which  grow  at  an  elevation  of  7000  to  8000  feet 
on  the  Andes,  liave  for  a  long  series  of  years  been  felled 
for  the  sake  of  their  bark,  and  no  pains  were  taken  to 
replace  tlieni.  Fears  have  lieen  naturally  entertained 
that  ere  lon;,c  the  supply  of  bark,  and  consequently  of 
quinine,  would  fail.  F^flTorts  have  consequently  been 
made  to  transplant  the  tree  into  countries  where  it  is 
supposed  the  climate  would  be  suitable.  Dr.  Royle 
has  taken  measures  for  introducing  Ciiichonn  Calisayo, 
or  the  yeilow-bark  tree,  into  the  higher  rogions  of  In- 
dia ;  and  of  late  years  the  Dntcli  govern  'ent  have  em- 
ployed Mr.  Ilasskarl  to  transport  plan  A  various  spe- 
cies of  cinchona  from  South  America  to  .lava  and  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Dutch  luist  Indies.  These  attempts 
have  been  successful ;  an<l  the  reports  in  regard  to  the 
growth  of  the  plant  are  such  as  to  lead  to  the  expecta- 
tion that  ero  long  the  Peruvian  bark  trees  will  be 
scattered  over  extensive  districts,  and  will  thus  be 
saved  from  destruction. — Fdin.  AVir  Phil.  Joiirn.,  No.  9. 

Pe'wrter((Jer. /inn, /?/««'/( i.Mfr;i«n,-  Fr.  A'/uin ,-  It. 
Stagno;  Sp.  I'.itnno,  J'ctire ;  Kuss.  0!ou-n),  a  factitious 
metal  used  in  making  plates,  dishes,  an<l  other  domes- 
tic utensils.  It  is  a  compound,  the  l)asis  of  which  U 
tin.  The  best  sort  consists  of  tin  alloyed  with  about 
one-twentieth  or  less  of  copper,  or  other  metallic  bod- 
ies, as  the  experience  of  the  workmen  has  shown  to  be 
most  conducive  to  the  improvement  of  ita  hardness  and 


Swenson,  who  held  a  title  to  it  obtained  of  the  Dutch 
(iovernor  of  New  York  in  1004.  This  claim  was  pur- 
chased l>y  Penn, — llnrpn-'a  and  f.i/pitiroll's  (!(iz>1l((rs. 
Mnwifnrlures. — This  branch  of  the  industry  of  Phil- 
adelphia is  very  important  both  as  regards  value  ami 
extent.  The  vicinity  abounds  with  water-power  ufg-rea'. 
magnitude,  and  coal  is  obtained  at  an  easy  and  cheap 
rate,  so  that  steam  can  be  applied  as  a  motive  power 
to  a  great  advantage  over  oilier  places,  and  wliioh  lias 
been  made  extensively  available.  Machinery,  locomo- 
tives, hardware,  .sugar-refining,  cordage,  and  a  variely 
of  wares  are  produced  here. — Cmsus  Report,  lK,'iO. 

Capitai.  isvestei),  the  NcMiiF.n  or  IIanps  KMri.nyED,  km 

TUE  \' AI,CP,  OK  THE  ANNUAl,  ritOlItTCT  OK  TIII8  HUANCII  OF 
ISIirSTRY.  IN  THE  <  ITY  AND  CllIINTV  OF  I  llllAHEU'rUA 
DCUIMI  TUB  VZAK  KMIINd  JCNE  SO,  18.')0, 


Cftiillal 

Hundifiiipl'.t. 

AnnuBl 

"'""'"••                      hiviilad. 

MlJ». 

Ffm. 

PrijduoU. 

Philadelphia  City.. 
Northern  liberties. 

S|iring  CtarUoii 

KensiiiRton 

8out..««rk 

.Moyaiiicnaini; 

Townstiijw,  etc 

Total 

$13  v07,«  6 
3,t>2';!.'iM 
•J,913.4tti 
3,TNi.Tll 
2,171,08,% 
630,304 
T,'j;iT,3S(P 

17,020 
4,40:i 
4,3.6 
O.T-.'S 
2  0fi0 
1,97" 
6,705 

I'OIO 
1181 
8St 

l,s:o 
16T 
•.S8 

2377 

f.'0  3110, 265 
7,1173,023 
,'..370,781 

10,iiS;t,Ml 
3,734,7,111 
1  i99:!0i 

UV'.3;,3iS 

$:i3.T37,Ull 

59,ln6        If64,114,ll'i| 

Coal  Trade,  c/r.— The  coal  trade  during  the  year  1853 
amounted  in  value  to  over  $10,000,000,  and  the  quan- 
tity brought  to  market  about  6,000,000  tons.     The 
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commerce  of  PhiUdelphia  is  rapidly  on  tlie  increue, 
amounting  in  value  tlie  game  year  to  $14,600,000,  and 
uiii ploying  a  tonnage  uf  262,451  tons.  In  1864  there 
WHS  a  line  of  tirst-class  steamsliipa  and  four  lines  of  saii- 
ing-vcs.wls  plying  between  tliia  port  and  Liverpool; 
two  atcanishipa  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  one  to 
lUchniond,  Virginia,  via  Norfollt  and  Petersburg ;  one 
lu  no»toii;  ono  to  Hartford;  two  to  New  York;  and 
une  to  Uiiltinioro.  These  vessels  were  substantial  and 
well  built,  and  most  of  them  constructed  in  this  city. 
I'lie  total  number  of  steamships,  ships,  barks,  brif;s, 
schooners,  barges,  etc.,  entering  the  port  during  the 
year  185li,  was  27,044. — See  Coal;  Coinaok. 

Tlio  following  railroads  centre  hero :  The  Camden 
and  Amhoy ;  Philadelphia  and  Trenton,  connecting 
with  the  New  Jersey ;  the  Camden  and  Atlantic;  Phil- 
adelphia and  Qermantown ;  Philadelphia,  Reading,  and 
Pottsville;  the  Great  Central  Railroad  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, with  its  extensive  connections;  Philadelphia  and 
Westchester ;  Philadelphia,  Wilmington,  and  Ualti- 
niore,  etc.  The  .Schuylkill  Navigation  Canal,  108  miles 
long,  extends  to  Port  Carbon ;  and  the  Chesapeake  and 
Delaware  Canal,  14  miles  long,  extending  from  the  Del- 
aware River  at  Delaware  city  to  Back  Cicck,  Mary- 
land. These  great  arteries  of  traffic  contribute  much 
to  the  trade  of  Philadelphia. 

The  city,  as  consolidated  by  the  act  of  January,  1864, 
embraces  a  territory  2:)^  miles  long,  and  6^  average 
breailth,  coextensive  with  the  county.  It  is  divided 
into  21  wards,  and  is  governed  l)y  a  mayor,  elected  for 
two  years,  a  select  council  of  24  nicnibers  for  the  same 
period,  and  a  common  council  of  72  members,  elected 
annually. 

Philadelphia  was  first  surveyed  and  regulated  in 
1632.  It  had  previously  been  in  possession  of  the 
Swedes,  some  of  whom  came  into  the  country  border- 
ing on  Delaware  I3ay  as  early  as  1627.  It  was  named 
after  a  cit.v  in  Asia  Minor,  and  the  plan  is  said  to  havo 
been  suggested  by  that  of  ancient  Babylon,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  original  design  of  William  Penn,  its 
original  founder  and  proprietor,  was  designed  to  have 
equaled  that  ancient  capital  in  extent;  ijut  the  idea 
was  soon  abandoned,  and  the  charter  of  1701  restricted 
it  to  the  boundaries  of  the  lata  city  proper.  Pcnn's 
country  residence  was  at  Pcnnsburg  Manor,  above 
liri.^tol,  in  which  was  a  large  Hall  of  Audience,  where 
he  held  treaties  with  the  Indians ;  and  the  oak  arm- 
chair in  which  he  sat  is  now  in  the  Pennsylvania  Hos- 
pital. The  first  Congress  assembled  in  Philadelphia 
September  lith,  1774,  and  adopted  a  declaration  of 
rights ;  on  July  4th,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence; in  theautumnof  1770 retired  to  Baltimore;  Sep- 
tember 26th,  1777,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
British,  who  occupied  it  until  the  18th  of  June  follow- 
ing. May  ITtli,  1787,  a  convention  met  hero,  and  in 
September  17th,  following,  agreed  on  a  Constitution  for 
the  United  States,  when  it  became  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  until  JKOO. 

J/iirboi;  Light-houses,  Pilotage,  etc.  —  Vessels  of  the 
largest  burden  ascend  the  river  as  far  as  Newcastle, 
but  those  drawing  above  18  or  "20  feet  water  can  not 
reach  Philadelphia  on  account  of  a  bar  a  littlo  below 
the  city.  The  entrance  to  the  niagnilicent  buy  formed 
by  the  embouchnro  of  the  Delaware,  has  Cape  May  on 
its  north,  and  Cape  Henlopen  on  its  south  side.  The 
former,  in  lat.  38°  57'  N.,  long.  75°  17'  45"  W.,  is  a 
sandy  headland,  rising  about  12  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  It  has  recently  been  surmounted  by  a 
light-house  60  feet  in  height.  The  light  revolves  once 
a  minute ;  an  eclipse  of  50  seconds  being  succeeded  by 
a  brilliant  Hash  of  10  seconds.  It  is  seen  in  clear  weath- 
er from  20  to  25  miles  off.  Cape  Henlopen,  marking 
the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay,  is  in  lat.  38°  47'  N., 
long.  75°  4'  45"  W.  A  littlo  south  from  it  is  a  hill, 
elevated  about  60  feet  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ; 
and  on  it  is  erected  a  light-house  72  feet  in  height,  fur- 
nished with  a  powerful ^ed  light  visible  in  cleai  weath- 


er ten  loagnes  off.  To  the  north  of  this  principal  light, 
and  close  to  the  extremity  of  tlie  Cape,  a  second  ligbt- 
huuse  has  been  constructed,  .W  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,which  is  also  furnished  with  nfixed  light, which 
may  be  seen  about  six  leagues  off.  The  channel  for 
large  ships  is  between  Cape  Henlopen  and  the  banks 
called  the  Overfalls.  The  navigation  is,  however,  a 
little  difficult,  and  it  is  compulsory  on  ships  to  take 
pilots.  The  latter  frequently  board  them  at  sea ;  but, 
if  not,  as  soon  as  a  ship  comes  between  the  Capes,  she 
must  hoist  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  and  heave  to  as  soon 
as  one  offers  to  come  on  board. 

I'niLAnELI'DIA    TO    TUH    OrKAN.— DlBTANOKS,    IN    BTATCTE 

MiLXB,  raoH  l'iiii.AnEi.ruiA  (Mahket  (-tuket  Wiiabe) 
TO  THE  Capes,  by  tue  usual  Stkahihoat  i'iiannei,,  as 

LAID   DOWW   ON   TUB   i:ilAKT  OF    THE    UBLAWAIIE    UY    TUE 

United  S^tateb  Coast  Subvey. 

From  Pbila<lalphi>  (Market  Strait  Wharf)  to  Mllu 

Kort  Mittlln  lAUding  (broad  off  in  channel) S  3-8 

(JliBSter  landing                  '•            "              18  B-8 

Marciia  llooli  bindini;        "            "              liO  1-4 

tJiiarryvUle           "             "            "              24  3  4 

Diipont's               "             "            "              26  3-8 

Wilmington,  by  the  Christiana,  to  bridge 81  8-4 

Ncr  Costlo,  railroad  wharf  (broad  off  in  channel). . .  84 

Dclawoi'O  City  landing                  "            "              ...  80  0-8 

liccdy  Island                                "           "             ...  441-4 

Port  Penn  landing 44  T-8 

Liaton's  Tree  (broad  off  in  channel) Rl  8-1 0 

I.lston's  Point         "            "              516-8 

Ducic  Creek  Light    (broad  off  in  channel) 653-8 

Hombay  Hook  Point        "            "              00  9-10 

Uiioy  of  the  Middle 710-10 

Ledge  Light  lloat TO  1-4 

lluoy  of  the  Lower  (qr.) 83  5-8 

Brandy  wine  I/igbt-liounc 89  9-10 

lliioy  oftlie  Ilrown 93  1-10 

Breakwater 102  8-8 

Capo  Henlopen 102  6-8 

Cape  May  landing,  by  channel  cast  of  Pea  Patch ...  C6 

Kxporti  of  /inadsliijf!'. — The  annexed  statement 
shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  breadf'.uffs  exported 
from  Philadelphia  to  foreign  ports  during  1855  and 
1856: 


1865. 

issg.             1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

guanlity. 

Valu«. 

Flour  ....  Bun'L'lK. 

•.'1M.HI7 

$1,962,018 

8-13.33& 

*2,40O,Il;i 

Corn  meal        " 

I  f>,  it;s 

435,204 

91,249 

290,400 

Kyeineal.         " 

l'.>,7/;7 

80,238 

16,298 

68,612 

Wheat . . .  BHshels. 

220.071 

451,921 

662,838 

1,049,777 

('oni •* 

«80,'i52 

6S3,T82 

1,093,621 

711,990 

Kye,  Oats,  etc 

Total 

67,807 

232, 4,V. 

$3,fl;7,507 

$4,T.')3,836 

These  figures  show  a  marked  difTcrence  in  the  prices 
of  brcadstufl's  in  the  years  specified,  as  follows : 


Flour 

Cora  Meal . . . 
Ityo  Moal  .... 

Wheat 

('orn 


Avaragg  Price  IS65.      |      Average  Price  1866. 


$S  9|!J  per  barrel. 
4  57J 

0  70 

1  99J  per  bushel. 
19} 


,^6  !i9    per  barrel. 

3  18t 

4  21 

1  6^1  per  bushel. 
64i 


It  will  be  observed  also  that,  had  the  articles  enu- 
merated brought  the  prices  in  1856  that  were  paid  for 
them  in  1855,  the  value  of  breadstuffs  exported  in 
1856  would  have  aggregated  $6,123,216  instead  of 
$l,753,3,3ii,  the  real  cost. 

liiccipis  of  Cottle,  in  ritUadelphia. — The  following 
tabular  .statement  presents  the  number  of  cattle  re- 
ceived here  during  each  of  the  last  twelve  years,  with 
tlie  exception  of  tlie  large  number  brought  in  by  butch- 
ers, of  which  no  account  can  bo  obtained : 


Yean. 

noeven. 

"51.798"" 

(^owe. 

~fa  8  5~ 

Swine, 
20,455 

Sheep, 

Total. 

1845 

50.!'4S 

15i!,5rtO 

1840 

47,510 

14480 

18,670 

V5,810 

130,400 

1S47 

511,270 

10,700 

22,4V) 

57,800 

147.220 

1843 

07.211 

14,108 

47,090 

70,820 

2115,829 

]P4t 

08,120 

14,320 

40.700 

77.110 

206,260 

1850 

08,750 

1.M20 

40,900 

82,500 

213,270 

1851 

09,100 

16,400 

40.700 

83,000 

216200 

],>«2 

71,200 

14  420 

49.200 

81.200 

210,020 

1853 

71,900 

15,100 

r-3,300 

72,300 

212,000 

ISM 

73,400 

1,'.,36) 

78.000 

01,000 

227,760 

is5r> 

6.5,210 

11.630 

65  800 

132,500 

264,630 

1850 

61,978 

12,000 

103.350 

240,700 

418,928 

PHI 


18M 


PHI 


Tho  following  tabic  showa  the  mckturtmont  of  grain,  I 
•Mdi,  salt,  anil  coal,  in  Philadelphia,  annually,  fur  tha  | 


last  ilxtean  yaan.   Tbii  statumcnt,  of  courio,  does  not 
include  all  tha  recolpti  of  grain,  laed*,  etc.,at  thla  port. 


Ytiu>. 

1841 

Whut, 
46T.2ISt 

Cora. 
781,2781 

61,371) 

B«rl«y. 

44,8.-)0 

OaU. 
16T.n08) 

■Mda. 
19.704) 

8040) 

Bll.  Coal, 

118.lr8 

■all. 
8-6,132 

1842 

462,770 

412,961 

86  384 

36,h7B( 

194,|iOH 

26,198) 

1016) 

9,068 

161,260 

1848 

411,384^ 

6l8,6ili 

18,0131 

20.012 

372,7131 

27,778) 

1680) 

181,900 

174,1841 

1S44 

626.667} 

040.469 

96.22Tt 

68,000 

mn,6:s| 

42,(68 

1402) 

iT.noo 

217,8161 

1846 

792. 602 1 

768.4801 

86.l)eTi 

40,680) 

867, 6TT) 

81.4M 

3930) 

261.838 

146.461 

lete 

988.(28 

6(6.178 

80,829 

40,839 

Bb<i.V42 

)&.844 

1896 

348.261 

287,463 

1847 

947,5-8 

1,008,264 

T(j,li72 

38,210 

369,171 

7,628 

076 

2IJ8,T60 

240,488 

1848 

T23,0i'4» 

l,302.318t 

46,900t 

fl2,6M) 

827,73.1) 

9,770) 

4f.9 

867.827 

200.474 

1841 

946,466 

1,28.1,1)92 

84,440 

27.649 

424,816 

7,690 

1270 

286  092 

4M.l,'i7 

1860 

1,103,210 

1.I6U.6IMI 

r8,906 

70.2^8 

411,390 

6.26t 

1S08 

100,896 

178,712 

I8-.1 

1,116  i,ll8.S 

1, 378,491 

89,219 

41.469 

369,066 

8,705 

268 

t68,f02 

242.917 

1K^3 

977.644> 

799,199J 

69,681 

87,119 

427,688 

!'a,774 

61,767 

108,096 

1863 

9f>0.S3Ui 

96T,6l4t 

49,968 

81,260 

406,629 

II  611 

.... 

17,870 

1854 

TSI.S88 

1,182,178 

41,406) 

89,706 

2TS.94A 

18,040 

600 

BS14 

1866 

1,046,090 

1,438.4^8 

147.889 

»1,9I8 

686,924 

410 

<  •  •  • 

6,604 

1860 

1,061,691 

1,801,992 

2^8,889 

84,962 

460,610 

629 

.... 

.... 

.... 

IMI-OBTATIOK  or  IllSia  AT   I1IILA11U.PUIA. 


Ym™.    ■ 

Fortlgn. 

CoMlwiM, 

ToMl. 

1831 

I;i3.492 

No  rt'tiirn. 

132.492 

1832 

178.761 

61,1100 

224821 

1K13 

63,4S6 

84693 

143,078 

1834 

9.1,691 

61,879 

14\576 

1837 

127.067 

20,166 

147,233 

1888 

96,863 

29.872 

126,226 

1839 

124208 

23,906 

148,113 

1840 

127.626 

13,060 

140,570 

1841 

143  441 

14,084 

157.624 

1842 

123.074 

19,670 

143.241 

1813 

84.809 

9.870 

93,979 

18+4 

127,033 

l',»,o:2 

148,724 

184'S 

90,726 

Rr66 

99,280 

1846 

61,816 

17,742 

«9,65T 

1847 

76.139 

7.^,818 

161,957 

1848 

62,414 

72,300 

124,714 

1848 

102.698 

88.284 

190,928 

1S60 

103.882 

47.7'.il 

151,673 

1861 

134.226 

.W,727 

169,962 

IS6J 

180.164 

37,164 

167,308 

1863 

119.977 

24,434 

144,411 

1864 

174  6:  T 

10.461 

18,'5,048 

1866 

166,102 

12.300 

168.402 

I860 

1119,765 

0,899 

ll'.MM 

FOBKION  IIlDES  IliPOETBI)  INTO  I'lilt.ADEI.rlllA  IN  1886. 

B«l.i;" 


Ruenoa  Ajrrei  and  Ijiguayra  , 

Ilrmiil 

Spaniah  Main 

Africa 

ToUI 

Calcutta,  kipa 

Total  coaatwliie . . 


Numbvr. 


79.829 

13,216 

4.772 

_^6,M0_ 

108,866 
9.399 


60 

880 


The  following  is  tho  aggrepato  exports  from  I'liila- 
dclphia  to  foreign  porta  in  185G : 


Cininttim, 


Swedish  West  Indies  . . 
Ilnnlsli  \\r»t  Indies  . . 

Ilrltish  Ivast  Indies 

llelglum 

llrcroen 

Kngland 

Canada 

Other  llr,  N.A.  Colonlen 

Cuba 

Uritiah  West  Indies... 

Dritlsh  Guiana 

Africa 

French  West  Indies  . . . 

I'orto  Uico 

Ilaytl 

Central  Uepnbllc  and  I 

New  tiranada j 

Vencauela 

Ilrazlls 

It.  Ayres  A  Montevideo 

Sandwich  Islands 

France  

Colombian  ports 

Mexico 

Madeira 

Holland 

Hamburg 

OlbralUr 


Total. 


Donwttie.    |     Fowtfii. 


$81,372 

66,911 

o78 

26.097 

.'14,41.'. 

8,861,212 

3,972 

84(>,3.'« 

7113,087 

74:  022 

134  .'.89 

28,494 

1.200 

IS  d'M 

79,430 

14,000 

617,947 
4.V),fl31 
106,101 
102.066 
131.279 


6,300 
41,6'  8 
10.568 
13,757 


$7,711,286 


$3,410 

410 

2.1132 


18.IHiO 
21,7S« 

8.9.11 
21.911 

6,399 

•i'jo 

'if>2 
1,490 


02,014 
2,3. "4 
0,029 
4,H|7 

19.17>< 
7,!M7 


!|I188,.%92 


Tolal. 

$SI,7S3 

6i,!!27 

8.010 

2fl,i);i7 

.14.416 
3,877,278 

26,758 
858. '.M 
814998 
74:1,021 
1.14,5^9 

28,784 
1,200 

IS.  847 

8(1,920 

14,000 

017.974 

612.946 

107.425 

108.084 

136.(mo 

19.I7S 

T.('4T 

A.. 100 

41.6IS 

1II.60S 

13.T57 


$7,899,977 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  some 
of  the  principal  articles  of  produce  exported  from  the 
port  of  I'hiladelphia  to  foreign  ports  for  the  years 
18.i5-'.")C; 


|)U. 

m:  ■_, 

220,1  T9 

200  069 

686,807 

98,978 

18,460 

46,782 

21,886 

2,12? 

6  6IE 

7,872 

844,682 

889,804 

28,083 

89,129 

1,90(),°793 

19,988 

706,700 

6S4  614 

1,089,001 

4,210,616 

661 

842.035 

684, 092 

1,067.288 

02,6l'8 

15.31.7 

288  863 

26.426 

4  r.37 

7.0  5 

11.141  ■ 

4  9  DOS 

989.7112 

14f.l7 

61.31:5 

10.422 

1,934.086 

13.3(.7 

89l.4t.1 

709.149 

1.26lt.llS|| 

4,988,710 

1,37,1 

Wheat,  bimheli 

Rye  meal,        **      

Khlp-bread,  barrels 

Itoef,  tierces  and  barrels. .   , 

Pork, .... 

llutter,  pounds 

Naval  stores,  barrels 

on,  gallons 

Peas  and  beans,  bushels .... 

Coal,  tons 

Soap,           "      

llacon,         **      

H«rk,hhds. 

Cath  Dutiet. — The  following  is  an  official  statement 
of  the  amount  of  cosh  duties  received  at  tho  custom- 
house at  this  port  during  the  past  three  years: 


Monllii. 

1954. 

ISM. 

18S«. 

.lanunry 

February 

$63;'.29'J 
626.(93 
310.1:33 
879.471 
828  422 
804764 
486.108 
001,158 
825.077 
267.1S7 
216,616 
MO.  944 

$.^37,437 
•;80,K  6 
840,916 
228,!  83 
226.^88 
249.446 
811.049 
441,422 
275,033 
216,0  8 
811.592 
236.202 

♦214.8(8 

64  904 

073,0112 

ii.s,'.,2::6 

4,1.1.«:'3 
;i70,4M 
472.879 
53JJ.41I9 

!:4n,i!i,i 

2S,'>,!  Hi 
243,162 

27i,ms 

April 

May 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Total 

$4,308,616 

$8,853,517 

$4,i;ni,i23 

Tho  following  is  an  official  statement  of  the  vnliic 
of  exports  from  tho  district  of  rhiladclpliia  from  1791 
to  1816.     For  subsequent  trade  see  ante,  p.  1510. 


Y««n, 


1791  ,  ,  .  , 

1792  . . . . 

1793  .... 
17.4  .... 
17;  6.,,. 
17;  6..,. 
1797.... 

1798  .... 

1799  . . . , 

1800 

1801 

1802  . . . . 
18113  .... 
IS '4..,. 

isor. .... 
1896  . . . . 
IS(.7  .... 
1808  .... 
1809 

1810  .... 

1811  .... 

1812  .... 

1813  .... 

1814  . . . . 

1815  .... 
1).6  .... 


Total  . 


PLtreigo.        1       Doamtlc. 


.'fS,.MI4,496 

6  851,444 

9,397.012 

13,800,880 

12,056.128 

2,946,803 

4,810.883 

6,241. 7M 

8,866,070 

1,313,298 

827,494 

2,709,917 


$08.1:67,801 


$3,436,093 

8,820  662 

6,1 68,836 

6,613,092 

11,618,200 

17,613,860 

11,440,291 

8,915,403 

12,431,067 

11,949,670 

17.4.1S.193 

12.677,475 

7  626  710 

11,030,157 

18.762. 2.')2 

17,674,702 

10,804,744 

4  013.830 

9,049.241 

10,9;'8,.1;  8 

6,0;il,447 

4,661,467 

8,24'>,620 

8,669  851 
4,486,329 


$23i.220  818 


^rui.i. 

~$3.43rt,fl(i"3" 

3.S2ii.«fi2 

6.958  S3ii 

6.013,11!  2 

11.518.261) 

17.61.'1,8«6 

11.441291 

8,9l.5,4i::! 

12.431.;  07 

11,!'4i,071) 

17  4:18,193 

12,077,475 

11,0311.206 

n.s^i.oiii 

23  iri9,;M 
SKS'ilOlil 
2,8.919  872 

6.;  61 1.1  ".3 
13.siiO.I24 
17.V35.1C2 

ii.5ii0.in 

6.!i"3.;ro 

8,577,117 

4.693,919 
7.190.246 


$317,libl,474 


PHI 


1525 


PHI 


8.6,182 

15i.V50 

174,134i 

217,815t 

146.451 

287,408 

240,'!  88 

200,474 

4M,lr>7 

178,712 
242,017 

l(W,09a 

17,870 

6S14 


_  \m. 

8427036" 

684.1(11'.' 

I,057.i88 

02,6i'8 

15,317 

288  863 

26.426 

4  r.37 

7,0  5 

11,141 

4'  0  iXI-l 

98:).7ii2 

14  M7 

61,8ns 

10,42j 

1,934.080 

I3,3R7 


I8M. 
■$214.81S 
64  004 
0730112 

aS.'>,226 
4.in.6.'3 

.■;70,4;o 

472.ST9 
5:-«,4iK) 
c415,(ll3 
as,').!  s^ 
2-I3.1M 
271,143 


Ti)t»l, 

"$ir4afl,wr 

8,R2i'.6«2 
6,05S  S3il 
0013,1112 
11.niS,»6i) 
17,,'ii:i,S66 
1 1,441  •.'!>1 

8,0i,'i,4(:;i 

12,431,',  07 
li,r4i.0T!l 
17  4»S,1M 
12.677.475 
ll.O3il,20« 
l7,S«l,0ill 
23  ir.0.'.'fl4 

3i.S'i4o:ii 

2H.019  812 

0'.  oim;;3 
in.s(in,i'.'4 

17.V35.162 
•.i.Md.lU 
6.073.  tM 
8,577,117 

4,693,019 
7.190.246 


ACflOVHT  SUOAIKO  Till  NimuiB  o*  Vmuli,  dirobimih- 

ATIKO     Br.TWCKN     ABBIVAI.S     rOBBIOH     ANU     OOADTWUB, 
WIIIOII    KNTKKKI)   TIIK    I'ORT    nr    I'lllLAnELFIlIA    FBOM    TUB 

In  or  .lABUABY,  1825,  TO  TiiK  IsT  or  Jahdabt,  1840. 


Yt>n. 


roftifB. 


CdMtWiM. 


laJSTTTTT. . . .  484  r         l,l«e  1,670 

ISM 482  1,196  1,0TT 

1M«    460  1,320  1,780 

1,28     453  1,241  1,60T 

Ihjo! 814  2,210  2,6M 

1H80 416  iJ.'iST  8.708 

1R,1 8V0  8,262  8,668 

1^32 *28  2,849  8,277 

H)3   474  2,673  8,047 

li..4'    430  2,686  8,116 

IKia! 420  8,673  4.008 

is;i6 491  8,764  4,185 

1M7 409  7,776  8,186 

1H.M 404  10,860  11,884 

1839 621  I        11,189  |        11,709 

.\«iiivAL  or  VrssKi.B  at  TUB  Pout  or  PiitLAiiBi-pniA  nna- 

INO  TUB  VBAB8  1848,  1849,  AND  1800. 


Total. 


Shl|M 

Iterkx 

nriga 

Schuonen. . 

Sloops 

Steamcm... 

llarKeB 

Boats  

Total. 


1848. 


101 

S6i 

0i:6 

6,907 

8,629 

464 

8,265 

9,800 


24,483 


184(. 


116 

825 

888 

6,480 

4,486 

061 

8,060 

8,528 


25,100 


laeo. 


100 
842 

834 
7,681 
5,200 
1,043 
3,860 
8,4',  0 


27,0&5 


C'oinpAnATiTB  Statbmbmt  or  Tiir   Nctibbb  or  Vbubli, 

roBKION      ANII     aiOABTWIBB,     WIIIOII     IIAVB     ABBITBD     AT 
I'UILAUBLI'IIIA  UUBIMU  riVB  YBABB. 

Totalln  18.58 26,169 

Total  in  1853 80,120         , 

ToUliii  1854 20,001 

Totalinl886 80,288         ' 

Totalltil8M 27,044 

Tho  following  ara  abstracti  of  the  vessvla  entered 
and  cleared  at  tho  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  and  to 
foreign  porU,  during  the  year  ending  June  30(h,  1866; 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  vetsels 
entered  under  thu  American  tlag  during  the  year  was 
462,  and  the  tonnage  198,2&3  tons,  being  an  increase 
of  82  vessels  and  8482  tons  over  the  year  lUbb.  The 
total  number  of  vessels  entered  under  foreign  flags  was 
125,  and  the  tonnage  37,CU(i  tons,  an  increase  of  10  ves- 
sels and  17,497  tons  over  1865 ;  making  a  total  increase 
over  tho  procpding  year  of  42  vessels  and  26,029  tons. 
The  total  numl)or  of  vessels  cleared  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  was  304,  and  the  tonnage  110,681  tons,  a  de- 
crease of  22  vessels  and  7849  tonnage  under  1855 ;  and 
the  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  under  foreign  flags 
was  127,  and  tho  tonnage  d8,409  tons,  an  increase  of 
nine  vessels  and  18,3G2  tons,  making  a  total  decrease 
from  that  uf  the  preceding  year  of  13  vessels,  and  an  in- 
crease of  513  tons.     Hee  I'knnkvlvania. 


1 

CLBASKD.                                                                        1 

Countriti. 

PlftfT.  Amariran. 

»!«»,  Forelpi,     | 

CovntriM. 

Flair,  A 
No.  of 
Vcneli. 

ii«ricsn. 

FUk,  Korolun,     | 

No,  or 

VniMll. 

Ton. 
name. 

No,  of 
VunU. 

To.. 
DRga. 

Ton- 

nag«. 

No.  of 
VaneU. 

Ton- 
rag*. 

SwcdUh  West  Indies. . . . 
Dftnlsh  West  Indies 

2 
8 

"i 

OS 
2 

1 

87 
1 
1 
3 
I 
8 
1 
1 
13S 

11 
1 
1 
1 
6 

16 

16 
1 
1 

81 

82 
1 

11 
8 

2>7 
404 

"m 

00,847 

5;0 

796 

10,198 

8,772 

170 

412 

870 

1,86» 

2,000 

8!0 

177 

80,070 

2,5.8 

107 

118 

674 

l,08i 

5,124 

2,048 

213 

283 

0,153 

8,054 

5:14 

18,286 

8.;6 

'i 

8 
10 

"s 

25 
28 

'3 

'2 
5 
0 
1 

i 

's 

8 

"i 

1 

'  '101 

2,882 

134 

21,057 

2,069 
2,470 
8,003 

■  752 

■  825 
1,!)5S 

O-.'S 
138 

'  810 

1,887 

"l3fl 
218 

Hwodish  West  ludlcB 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hambnrg 

6 

2 

'i 
i 

40 
1 
5 
1 
8 
10 
65 
6 
2 
1 
8 
2 
1 
1 

82 
3 
1 
7 
1 
1 
26 
28 
2 
8 

1,400 

738 

'506 

'457 

42,030 

8110 

2,081 
19.S 

1.435 

6,110 
11.730 

2,114 
870 
781 

1,048 
687 
24". 
i-47 
19,70J 
6  3 
197 

1,24:^ 
8:5 
130 

0,727 

6,228 
448 

1,808 

■3 

1 
8 
1 
1 
1 
17 
1 
9 

"i 

68 

19 
1 

"2 
'6 

"i 
'3 

"608 

251 

1,626 

218 

04 

299 

20,1:6 

8,148 

"836 
T.ITO 

1,810 
118 

"'4S0 

i,'i7's 

■  175 

■  '084 

iioiiuiid 

Holland 

Dutch  WuBt  IiidlcH 

Itcl^um 

Ireland 

Urilish  N.  A.  roBsessions. 

Hrltlsli  West  Indies 

Ilritish  Honduras 

nritish  (inlana 

Britisli  Poss.  In  AfHca  . . 

British  Kast  Indlea 

Franco  on  tho  Atlantic  . . 
Fitnco  on  the  Meditcr'n. 
Spain  on  the  Medltor'n. . 
Cuba 

Scotland 

Ireland 

(ilbraltar 

Other  British  N.  A.  Pobs. 

nritish  West  Indies 

Itriiifih  Guiana 

Itritish  PofB.  in  Africa  . . 

Hritiah  Kast  Indies 

France  on  tho  Atlantic  . . 
Franco  on  tho  Mcd'n. . . . 

French  West  Indies 

rhllipplno  Islands 

Cape  do  Verds 

Sardinia  

Sicily 

Havtl 

Mexico 

Haytl 

New  Granada 

Central  Kcpublic 

Venezuela 

BniiU 

Chill 

Brazil 

Peru 

Ecuador 

Uueuos  Ayres 

Total 

453 

100,557 

li5 

37,0,10 

Total 

804 

11(»,681 

127 

1  88,400 

Philippine  Islands,  a  large  and  important  group 
in  the  Asiatic  Archipelago,  forming  its  northern  divi- 
sion, niul  nc:a  to  Cuba  tho  most  valuable  colonial  pos- 
session of  .Spain,  chiefly  between  lat.  6^  i!2'  and  19°  08' 
N.,  and  lonij.  117°  and  127°  K.,  having  north  and  cast 
the  Paoilic  Ocean,  west  the  China  Sea,  and  south  the 
seas  of  Sooloo  and  Cclobes.  There  are  at  least  1200  isl- 
ands, great  and  small.  Principal  islands,  Luzon,  Min- 
(lano,  and  Palawon,  .vith  Mindoro,  Panay,  Blarindique, 
Nogros,  Zobii,  Bohol,  Ley  to,  Samar,  Mnsbato,  and  many 
of  less  size.  Total  are.i  estimated  at  120,000  square 
miles.  Tho  Spanish  dominion  is  stated  to  extend  over 
only  52,1 18  sq.  miles.  Population,  in  1850,  ,1,815,878, 
consisting  of  Europeans,  notivo  whites,  the  Papuan  ne- 
gro race,  and  independent  tribes,  Malay  Indians,  half 
castes,  and  Chinese.  The  islands  are  of  volcanic  for- 
mation, and  contain  a  chain  of  active  volcanoes.  Earth- 
Jjuakes  also  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  Tho  group 
is  within  the  range  of  tho  monsoons,  and  violent  hur- 
ricanes are  common.     From  May  to  September  the 


western  coa.^ts  are  deluged  with  rain,  while  the  October 
monsoon  brings  rain  to  the  eastern  coasts,  at  other  sea- 
sons dry.  The  high  temperature  and  abundance  of 
moisture  produce  a  luxuriant  vegetation ;  so  that  they 
arc  capnldo  of  yielding  all  kinds  of  colot!ial,  and  prob- 
ably EuiDpcan  produce.  Kice,  millet,  nmizc,  sugar, 
indigo,  hemp,  tobacco,  (Coffee,  and  cotton,  are  rai.sed ; 
and  sago,  cocoa-nuts,  bananas,  cinamon,  betel,  numer- 
ous fmo  fruits,  and  timber  for  ship-building  are  among 
the  products.  Ilufl'uloos  and  most  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals common  in  Europe  are  reared.  There  ore  no  pro- 
doceous  quadrupeds ;  tho  cayman  is  found  in  the  rivers. 
Pearls,  puarl-oyster  shell,  the  sea-slug,  edible  birds' 
nests,  and  sapon-wood,  are  important  articles  of  ex 
port  henco  to  China.  Domestic  weaving  is  pretty  gen- 
erally carried  on  by  tho  fcnmles,  and  straw  hats,  cigar 
cases,  and  earthen-wares,  arc  made ;  but  the  chief  man- 
ufacture is  that  of  "  Government  Manilla"  cigars,  which 
occupies  2000  hands  at  a  royal  factory  in  Manilla.  The 
wretched  colonial  policy  of  Old  Spain  excluded  all  for- 
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eign  thipi  an<l  Cbineio  acttlen  from  tlicw  UUnils,  an<l 
th«  trail*  with  thu  .SpsnUh  <loii>liilun  in  America  waa 
aUo  eontliinil  tu  (liat  conducted  annually  liy  a  tinglu 
■hip,  Uut  audi  rcatrictluna  liave  vaniabed  aini-o  the 
rovolutioii,  and  llio  colony  la  now  niakin|{  commcnau- 
rate  progrcia  toward  proaperity.  In  1842,  Ml)  alilpa, 
aggregate  burden  IG.HUD  tuna,  entered,  and  162  d;;., 
burden  hO,'2'2i>,  clearrd,  nt  Ibo  different  porta.  Iniporta 
amounted  in  value  loi;!MNI,(lfin,ono-tblrd  from  Kn^lund, 
and  more  than  another  third  from  Chiiia,  the  I'niled 
Slatea,  and  Hritiah  India.  Kxporta  amounted  in  value 
to  /074,l(iO,  chiefly  aent  to  Knglnnd,  Spain,  the  United 
8tatea,  China,  and  Auatralia.  Manilla  (which  aee)  la 
the  principal  aeat  of  the  trade,  and  alao  the  aeut  of  the 
government,  it  iH'ing  the  reaidence  of  the  captain  gen- 
oral.  In  each  of  the  larger  lalanda  In  a  lieutenant  gov- 
ernor ;  and  each  of  the  BO  provincca,  governed  by  an 
alcalde,  ia  divided  Into  puebloa,  or  comniunea.  The 
Koman  Catholic  religion  hna  been  cxlenaively  diff\iacd 
among  the  Malay  population.  Public  revenue  ladorived 
chiefly  from  dutioa  on  exporia  and  Import.*,  the  tobac- 
co monopoly,  and  a  capitation  tax,  which  In  18!)7  waa 
paid  by  l,30fl,142  adulta,  of  whom  9<)l,il'il  bcb>nge(l  to 
the  island  Luzon.  Armed  force  amounta  to  about  TOCN) 
men,  one-tenth  Spaniarda,  nnd  the  reat  Malaya.  These 
ialands  were  discovered  by  Magalhacns  in  lf>"21,  and 
aettled  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  reign  of  Philip  II.,  after 
whom  they  were  named. 

The  commercial  intercourse  generally  is  under  the 
laws  and  regulalionsof  tiia  mother  country,  but,  in  fact, 
is  in  some  degree  dependent  upon  tho  local  authority, 
the  |)o»cr  being  with  tho  governor  to  order  the  depart- 
ure from  the  colony  of  any  person  who  may  Ijocomo  ob- 
noxioos  to  himadf  or  hia  goveriimciiL  The  regulations 
aro  fixed  for  an  indelinite  time  ;  amrndnienis  are  con- 
stantly proposed,  and,  for  several  years  past,  a  total 
revision  of  the  tariff  of  duties  on  foreign  produco  has 
been,  from  time  to  time,  discussed.  Any  such  changes, 
though  they  may  Ik)  proposed  and  discussed  in  Manilln, 
can  only  be  made  law  by  the  home  gm '  iiiincnt.  In 
fact,  the  reins  arc  held  very  tiglitly  in  Madrid,  and  the 
governor  general  is  constantly  made  to  feel  his  depend- 
ence upon  the  minister  in  power.  Citizens  uf  the  I'nit- 
cd  States  enjoy  tlie  privileges  uf  all  other  furelgners. 
There  is  no  dislinction  made  in  tho  privileges  or  re- 
stricl'.ons  ])erniitted  ur  inipuscd  on  the  cummcrco  of 
foreign  r.::'!<>na,  Tho  port  clmrgea  consist  of  tonnage 
dues,  rivvr-clcanir.g  dues,  and  light  <lue8.  Tlio  ton- 
nage dues  are  25  cents  per  ton  register,  if  the  vesS'l 
discbarges  or  takes  in  cargo ;  and  one-balf,  or  TiJ  cunts 
per  ton,  if  sho  departs  without  having  broke  bulk 
or  received  cargo.  A  vessel  may  land  specie  without 
being  subjected  to  tho  full  dues.  The  river  dues,  fur 
the  support  of  a  mud-lioat,  are  :  on  a  vessel  discharg- 
ing and  loading  any  cargo,  Ui  cents  per  ton  ;  entering 
in  ttallast  nnd  sailing  with  cargo,  or  ii'ce  vei-ga,  'Ajj  cents 
per  ton;  entering  witl>  cargo  and  sailing  with  same, 
3^  cents  per  tun ;  entering  and  sailing  in  ballast,  no- 
thing. The  light  dues  are,  on  all  foreign  vessels,  fi^ 
cents  per  ton  register.  '  Spanish  vessels  poy  one  half 
these  rates.  The  transhipment  of  goods  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. In  order  to  effect  a  transhipment,  the  goods 
must  be  entered  in  deposit,  actually  brought  on  shore 
to  the  custom-house,  and  then  shipped  under  fresh  doc- 
uments from  deposit.  There  is  but  one  port,  this  of 
Manilla,  open  to  foreign  shipping,  and  foreigners  are 
excluded  from  all  internal  and  coasting  trade. 

The  moneys,  weights,  and  measures  in  common  use 
in  Manilla  are  authorized  by  tho  laws  of  Spain,  but 
can  not  be  said  to  correspond  with  those  of  the  mother 
country,  inasmuch  as  in  Spain  the  weight  and  meas- 
ures are  not  tho  same  throughout  the  kingdom.  The 
moneys  current  hero  are  specie  only.  Of  gold,  the 
doubloon  of  Spain,  Mexico,  and  the  republics  of  South 
America,  of  full  veiglit,  ia  current  nt  $10.  Tho  small- 
er coins — halves,  quurtera,  and  eighths — at  their  pro- 
portionate value.     Of  silver,  the  dollar  of  Spain,  Mex- 


ico, and  the  other  South  American  republim,  of  full 
weight,  ia  current  at  (1  t^ilted  States  currency.  The 
relative  smaller  coina  pass  at  their  relatitu  value.  Cup- 
per coin  is  of  three  sizes;  1  ruarto,  i  euartos,  and  4 
cuartoa;  ICO  cuartoa  aro  eqnal  to  a  dollar.  Aoco-nts 
are  kept  by  Spanish  tnerchanta  In  dollars,  reuL,  and 
cuartoa;  20 euartos  equal  1  real;  H  reals ei|ual  I  dollar, 
yoreignera  generHlly  keep  their  accounts  in  dollars  and 
centa.  The  value  of  these  coins  ia  almiit  the  same  in 
the  United  Slates  aa  here  ;  but  not  being  llxcd  by  the 
United  States  laws,  there  ia  a  fluctuation  which  can 
not  be  reduced  to  regular  liniila. 

The  weiglits  in  common  use  aro  picula,  <|uinla1s,  nr- 
roims,  and  pounds.  The  pound  is  alioiit  U  per  cent 
lieuvier  than  that  of  the  United  Stiitca.  25  ponniU 
equal  1  arrubu,  or,  at  the  United  Slates  slandard,  nlioul 
25i  pounds;  4  arrobas  — 1  quintal- 101}  lljs. ;  r>J  nr- 
rol>as  =  1  plcol= 140  Iba.  The  measures  are  lung  nieus- 
urc — inches,  feet,  yards,  fathoms,  miles,  and  league?.. 
12  Inches  make  1  foot ;  S)  feet  make  one  yard  ;  2  yards 
niuke  1  fntbum;  llll  fathuuis  and  U  indus  make  I 
mile;  Smiles  make  one  league.  The  yard  (or  vura)  in 
use  here  is  about  811  inches  of  tlie  United  Slates,  (iruiii 
is  usually  suld  in  llie  country  by  the  cavun.  4  apa- 
lanes  equal  1  chupo;  R  chupos  equal  1  gnnln;  '.>& 
ganlos  equal  1  cavun.  These  dift'er,  however,  in  llie 
different  provinces.  In  Manilla,  a  cavan  of  rice  weighs 
127  llis. ;  of  collee,  about  f)2  lbs. ;  of  wheal,  abuiit  ITiO 
Ilia.  A  tiniga  of  oil  contains  lU  gnntos;  of  wine,  17 
gantos. 

The  rate  of  insurance  to  ihe  United  States  from  Ma- 
nilla is  charged  3  to  3)  per  cent. ;  but  little  is  ihne, 
however,  there  being  liut  one  local  insurance  oflice  with 
a  trifling  capital,  the  policies  issued  l>y  which  contain 
I  so  many  exceptions  as  to  make  them  of  very  liltic  value. 
The  shipments  of  produce  to  the  Unii.Ml  Slates  arc  cov- 
ered by  insurance  made  in  the  United  States  or  in  En- 
gland. Freights  vary  constantly,  being  govrrneil  liy 
Iho  supply  of  tonnage  and  quantity  of  produce  wailing 
shipment.  At  ]iresei'.t,  (20  per  ton  of  40  culiic  feet  of 
hemp  and  other  meusurement  goods,  and  $12  or  $13 
per  ton  of  2210  pounds  of  sugar,  are  current.  These  are 
considered  full  rates.  Commission  ia  charged  2J  per 
cent,  on  all  purchases  for  the  United  Stales.  AVhen  a 
liroker  is  employed  ho  is  paid  a  lirokerage  commission 
of  CJ  cents  per  picul  on  hemp,  OJ  per  picul  on  suyar, 
3^  cents  per  ]>icul  on  rice,  and  on  other  articles  as  may 
.,,  jgreed  upon.  All  articles  of  produce  are  bought  for 
ca.sh,  and  poid  for  on  delivery.  Oftentimes  pnyment 
is  made  in  ]iart  before  delivery,  and  in  the  Uenqi  trade 
Iho  advances  made  are  very  large.  Tho  rate  of  ex- 
change Ijetween  this  and  the  United  Slates  is  not  quoted, 
there  l>eing  no  transactions  in  the  regular  conrsc  of 
trade.  All  e.\chango  tranaclions  per  American  account 
(and  Ihe  greater  portion  of  the  exports  to  the  Unilcil 
.States  is  paid  for  in  bills)  arc  made  through  Kngland. 
bills  being  drawn  here  on  London  banktrs,  liy  virtue 
of  credits  granteil  by  the  bankers  themselves  in  Lon- 
don, or  by  their  agents  in  tho  United  Stales.  The 
average  rate  of  exchange  during  the  past  yc.irhns  Ipccn. 
for  bills  on  Londun,  drawn  at  six  months'  si);ht,  iiji. 
0J(/.  per  d(dlar.  The  par  of  exchange  is  about  I.*,  id., 
tlie  same  aa  in  tho  United  States ;  the  currency  in  silver 
being  nliout  equivalent  that  of  one  country  witli  tlie 
other.  The  dollar  current  here,  being  of  the  Mexican 
and  .South  American  currency,  is  worth  one  hundred 
cents  in  the  United  States. 

Duties  on  exports  are,  en  hemp,  2  per  cent. ;  on  tor- 
toise shell,  mother-of-pearl  shell,  and  ratnns,  1  per 
cent,  (these  three  articles  last  named  ore,  in  fact,  not 
productions  of  this  island,  but  brought  from  the  Suoloo 
Islands,  and  pay  1  per  cent,  import  duty)  ;  all  other  ar- 
ticles, 3  per  cent.  On  all  imports  direct  from  Ihe  Unit- 
ed States,  14  per  cent.  There  arc  no  internal  taxes  of 
any  kind  on  produce.  The  rates  of  wages  In  agricul- 
tural pursuila  are  very  low,  generally  paid  in  produce 
sufficing  for  the  subsistence  of  the  laborer,  and  difficult 
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to  h«  rediicad  lo  a  money  itandaril,  Artiiani  obtain 
50  leiitn  per  lUy,  and  if  expert  wurlinian  at  hxgh  aa  #1, 
(irovcn  (1  50  per  day.  I.al«irari  in  and  uliout  Mntiilla, 
'ij  cents  to  I)7i  cnnta  per  day.  On  board  itiipa  in  tlie 
hav  tli<>y  arn  paid  fi'i^  cents  per  day.  At  tlieae  ratea 
lal'ior  is  niucli  dearer  tlian  In  tlio  Atlantic  cltici  of  the 
I'liited  Statra — Ihn  quantity  and  quality  ut  the  worli 
iliiiio  liy  a  Manilla  worlinian  cuniparin);  very  unfavora- 
hlv  witii  tliatof  a  man  in  New  Yorlc. — tSee  Manilla, 
Si'AiN.  For  further  infor'nation  refer  to  Quarlert;/  He- 
luw,  vli.  236,  xvll.  530,  xxxv.  ;)23. 

The  chief  exports  from  Manilla  (the  aoat  of  govam- 
ment,  ami  the  chief  port  of  the  islands)  are  hemp,  sn- 
liiiT,  sapan-wood  cigars,  cordago,  indigo,  colfee,  rice, 
hides,  ninther-of-pearl  shell,  alniuciga,  grass-cloth,  and 
tortoise-shell.  The  principal  imports  aro  cotton  fal)- 
rii'H,  silks,  woolenr.  Iialicrdashory,  drugs,  clocks,  Jew- 
dry,  etc. 

The  leading  exports  to  the  I'nitod  States  in  1844  were: 

SiiKur frnnca  1,     0,000  ^$*)6, 200 

(■„II,.o ••  149,000=     28B10 

ll.uip "  1,444,000=974,860 

IniliKO "  BfU.OOOrz     T9,l>«0 

Illiles "  108,000=     20,020 


iMPoaTa  AMD  ExrcBTi  or  tri  I'liitimNa  laLAMM  ih 

1844. 


CmiMm 


Jut 


lortt. 


China 

Kngland 

Hlngapore 

United  Htatas 

Hpoln 

Jara  and  Molucca  . 

Australia 

(^tlnillea 

Knnce 

Houlon  Ulaa 

Il<l(luro 

llanaoTowiia 

('ape  of  (iooil  llupe 
8uuth  America .... 

Total  franca 

Ilola  at  IB  c.  pur  fr. 


Trmart 

8,044  000 

4.284  0)M) 

4.37&,00O 

1,122,000 

1,018,000 

1,110,000 

840.000 

14)1,000 

200,0<l0 

840, 01 H) 

100,000 

B.',000 

207,000 

va,oi.o 


Kiparti. 


22,3(;8,000 
4,240,020 


Ifnatt. 

n.s^a.ooo 
2,7n«.ooo 

47«.000 
3,385,000 
2,070,(K)O 
«2o,000 
ft2&,iiOO 
08.1,0.10 
401,000 
281,000 
8"4.l)00 
B3i>,<K)0 


TiUl. 


10,883,000 
8.073  270 


KrMiM. 

14.827.000 

0.01.8,000 

4,861,000 

4,4f>7,0iK) 

8,088,000 

1,730,000 

1,274.0(8) 

1,136,000 

761  000 

0210110 

413,000 

302(100 

2fl7,(H)0 

'.8,000 


41,701,000 
7,0;3,1V0 


ImporU.  —  National  commerce,  (l'25,OU;  foreign 
commerce,  $3,17(1,3:25  ;  Imports  for  deposit,  $71H,ti31. 

tjpM-U. — National  commerce,  |3,H;U,0GD  ;  foreign 
commerce,  i|338,'204;  exports  from  deposit,  ||I3I>,(>38. 
Total  imports,  $4,O10,U07  ;  total  exports,  « l,(JOtt,Ull. 

The  Manilla  ;)icu^  is  estimated  at  133^  lbs. 


Obantitiis  or  Uutv  aud  Scqab  ixpobteii  ruoM  Manilla  to  xna  I'nitid  States  a.nd  LtraorK,  besi-ectivbly,  raoM 
^  1841  TO  1863. 


niMP. 

1S44 

l«U. 

IMS. 

1841.      1       IS48. 

■S4«. 

1«60. 

1811 
I48,l3:i 
80,8(6 
173,038 

1869. 

1863. 

To  the  United  States. 
I'o  Kiiropo 

89,182 
6,084 

1'6  288 

7,202 

102,4.(0 

02,(106 
16,600 

10(1,286 

10,730 

II7.(j24 

123,040 
20,643 

113,404 
80,048 

102, 104 
21,210 
12!J,410~ 

220,614 
27,748 

2(14  584 

10,034 

'221,518 

l'iculi[133MI>s.nach] 

g5.(MI(l 

109,196 

1411. 6h:i 

1B3.863 

248,257 

RUOAB.                                                                                                                                            1 

To  tliu  I  niteil  States. 
To  Kurope 

OO.IiiU 
121,420 
217,8:0 

72, 100 
108,000 

:t.'>,06u 
l7«,i./8 

01,4;5 
111,447 

77,3-.o 
68,402 

80,122 
181,8;i0 
273,001 

78+sp 
2ll,7T4 
21K),2R4" 

110,412 
127,7.6 
244,137" 

U3  141 
123,7;2 
'.Oil.OBi 

104  1'.  6 
108.022 

803.117 

l-icul>[133Hbs.eaFh] 

176.100 

211,263 

2c(2,8S2 

146,788 

! 


Th(!  average  price  of  hemp  at  Manilla  is  from  $7 
to  $7  0(!i  per  picul,  though  in  l«54-'Jo  it  ascended  as 
liiKJi  as  $10,  owing  to  tho  Kostern  war.  The  average 
price  of  sugar  is  |3  37^. 

The  preceding  table  shows  that  tho  quantity  of  hemp 
exported  from  Manilla  to  tho  United  States  in  1853 
amounted  to '201,584  piculs='27 ,277,866  pounds;  and 
tlio  quantity  of  sugar  to  194,195  piculs^ 25,892,607 
pounds.  The  following  condensed  summary  exhibits 
the  total  export  trade  from  Manilla  to  tho  United  States 
during  tho  same  year:  Hemp,  201,684  piculs;  sugar, 
194,195  piculs;  indigo,  9050  quintals;  lapan-wood, 
8G02  piculs;  cotl'ee,  1724  piculs;  mother-of-pearl  shell, 
712  piculs;  hido  cuttings,  3291  piculs;  ratans,  763 
picuU;  hides,  4,886  piculs,  grass-cloth,  19,598  piculs; 
gum  almaciga,  2556  piculs ;  tortoise-shell,  214  catties ; 
cigars,  148  tliousand.  The  merchandise  al)ovo  speci- 
licd  was  floated  in  41  vessels;  of  which  21  cleared  for 
Xew  York,  17  for  Uoston,  2  for  Salem,  and  1  for  I'liil- 
adclphia.  The  preceding  summary  exhibits  tho  gen- 
eral character  of  tho  imports  into  the  United  States 
from  the  Philippine  Islands.  In  the  official  reports 
published  at  Manilla  tho  trade  with  San  Francisco  is 
given  scpa'ately  from  that  with  the  United  States. 
During  the  yeor  under  review  (1853),  the  exports  to 
California  consisted  of:  Sugar,  .S976  piculs;  coft'ee,  7546 
piculs;  rice,  16,876  piculs;  cordage,  2285  piculs;  ci- 
gars, 812  thousand;  paddy,  2919  cavanas;  panocha, 
1818  baskets ;  Indian  corn,  8922  lbs. ;  garlic,  46  piculs ; 
lime,  78  cavanas ;  hats,  1200.  The  total  exports  from 
Manilla  to  all  countries  in  1853  were:  Sugar,  566,871 
piculs;  hemp,  222,689  piculs;  sapan-wood,  31,963  pic- 
uls; rice,  303,902  piculs;  cordage,  12,119  piculs;  cof- 
fee, 18,080  piculs;  cigars, 79,311  thousand;  indigo, 9123 
quintals ;  mother-of-pearl,  2040  piculs ;  hides,  6874  pic- 
uls; hide  cuttings,  3697  piculs.  In  cotton  goods  (the 
principal  import  of  the  Philippine  Islands)  England 
and  the  United  States  are  tho  cliief  competitors. 

Formerly,  if  the  master  of  a  vessel  touchmg  at  these 
islands  desired  to  ship  native  sailors,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  his  bond  for  their  return  to  Manilla     This,  it  is 


obvious,  was  but  a  more  matter  of  form,  and  hence 
but  few  of  tho  sailors  thus  taken  away  ever  returned. 
After  the  di.scovcry  of  gold  in  California,  it  was  found 
extremely  dilHcuU  to  ])rocura  sailors  at  any  of  the  Ma- 
layian  islands ;  and  this  difficulty  was  increased  by  a 
new  regulation  at  tho  Philippines,  which  requires  tho 
consignee  to  sign  the  captain's  bond  for  the  return  of 
such  sailors  as  should  be  shipped  at  Manilla  This  the 
consignees  are,  in  most  cases,  unwilling  to  do.  Hence 
tho  *.r-\de  between  tho  United  States  and  tho  Philip, 
pines  remains  so  long  stationary.  For  a  number  of 
years  the  United  States  has  enjoyed  about  one  flfth  of 
tho  entire  trade  of  the  islands.  Were  this  difficulty  in 
regard  to  the  employment  of  native  sailors  removed, 
this  one  flfth  of  tho  trade  would  in  a  short  time  ascend 
to  one  half. 

I  n  ship-building  at  Manilla,  tho  timber  used  is  all  the 
growth  of  the  country.  Tho  timbers  and  knees  are  of 
"molare ;"  planking  above  water  is  of  "  monyachapuy," 
and  below  of  "  banaba"  in  tho  northern  provinces,  and 
"bntitinan"  in  tho  south;  dock  beams,  molare,  or 
"dougon;"  keel  of  dougon,  and  waterways  of  the 
iiamo.  AH  these  woods  ore  very  e.xcellent,  and,  if  well 
seasoned  before  using,  are  very  durable  The  molare 
is  a  hard,  close-grained,  strong  w  ood,  buc  is  very  heavy ; 
dougon  is  next  in  value,  and  the  mangachapuy  ranks 
third.  There  are  many  other  kinds  of  wood  which  aro 
used,  according  to  tho  caprice  of  builders.  The  cost 
where  grown  is  trifling,  but  if  brought  to  Manilla  the 
addition  of  freight  makes  it  expensive.  The  preserva- 
tion or  seasoning  of  ship-timber  is  not  attended  to  here ; 
and  there  are  no  depositories  of  ship-timber,  properly 
speaking,  though  it  may  always  be  had  in  sufficient 
quantities  for  repairs  to  vessels  frequenting  the  isl- 
ands. 

Pori-charget. — Vessels  arriving  in  ballast,  and  not 
breaking  bulk,  pay  12^  cents  per  ton  (register  tonnage). 
If  cargo  is  landed  or  stripped,  25  cents  per  ton.  Mud- 
machine,  C^  cents  per  ton ;  light-house  dues,  6^  cents 
per  ton.  Spanish  vessels  pay  only  one  half  of  the 
above  rates. — United  States  Commercial  Relations. 
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COHMIKOB  or  Tii»  UmiiD  Statis  with  Manilla  akb  Piiilippihi  I>lamd8,  fbom  Ootobib  1, 1820,  lo  Jolt  1,  ISM. 

YnnaiidiDt 

Kipoitl. 

Importi. 

WlMraof  than  waa  Id 
Bulboo  and  Spacia. 

Tonnaf  a  claarad.       { 

Domartie. 

Forelm. 

Total. 

Total 

Eiporl. 

Import, 

Amanean. 

Poraiga 

Sept.  SU,  1821 

$1,869 

$209,961 

$211,328 

$114,861 

$190,000 

.... 

632 



l»l'i 

11,799 

11,799 

t  .  . . 

870 

.... 

1843 

6.449 

41,276 

46,724 

168.285 

3T0 

.... 

1824. 

8,9^8 

210.662 

9i9,eio 

163,472 

1S6.MI0 

$3.(i()0 

804 

1826 

23,109 

186,N)4 

808,728 

S29,u71 

122,600 

!IO,6UO 

8,067 

IIU 

1826 

'4,138 

6'»,207 

72,840 

848,376 

80,000 

12,216 

724 

182T 

•  •  •  * 

160,818 

26,686 

1828 

li>,914 

141.838 

161,762 

60,881 

101,000 

809 

.... 

1829 

10,802 

6C,43II 

77,232 

2l»,206 

20,082 

694 

1880 

Total... 

89,129 

64.r.39 

93,668 

884,837 

16,248 

4'* 

$122,913 

$980,108 

$1,108,081 

$1,809,661 

$699,6S2 

$88,648 

7,828 

119 

Sept  80,1831 

$15,994 

$16,830 

$32,824 

$348,996 

$3,000 

$1,220 

241 

•^        im-i 

20,000 

113414 

184,320 

332,280 

68,000 

114 

1,286 

.... 

1833 

1,021 

8.370 

9.397 

604,498 

.... 

a   a   •  a 

9!  4 

1834 

8,662 

12,267 

16,919 

283, 0N5 

222 

.... 

1836 

88,94T 

60,162 

89,099 

418,816 

48.000 

a   •    •   a 

1,972 

1886 

T,S6I 

62,672 

60,033 

803,330 

16,000 

466 

1,908 

18il7 

.... 

1,346,4.'!6 

.... 

*  •  •  • 

1838 

93,214 

149,3ii3 

242.617 

3,S6,628 

148,460 

>  •   >  • 

1.780 

1839 

r8,6'.8 

38.265 

186,8118 

876,477 

86,200 

1,026 

1,674 

1S40 

Tutal... 

90,5:19 

80,927 

121,616 

460,261 

80.000 

8iig 

$870,247 

$472,186 

$842,438 

$5,746,244 

$338,660 

$2,s26 

10,t>94 

.... 

Sept  80, 1841 

$7.MV) 

$lS7,3i)6 

$262,730 

$733,906 

$166  344 

3,7C4 

1842 

285.732 

100.444 

836,176 

772,872 

94,5;i6 

4,797 

.... 

9moB.,    1843' 

67,743 

M,4.S6 

112,178 

409,290 

48,(K'6 

.... 

1401 

June  80, 1S44 

91,709 

131,2'.8 

222,997 

724,811 

129,335 

6.233 

lS4ft 

119,203 

85,315 

164,5:8 

633,059 

81,200 

3,230 

184<l 

100.954 

9,285 

110,239 

866.866 

9,008 

8,(130 

184T 

32,4»sU 

44.760 

77,240 

494,(56 

44,700 

3.189 

1S4S 

36.949 

13.613 

60,492 

1,197,027 

10,382 

8.620 

S.3IS 

1849 

137.868 

8,600 

148  637 

1,127,114 

.... 

6,182 

8  826 

1860 

Total... 

16.81T 

1.460 

18,207 

1.336.8U6 

4,423 

3.165 

2."i»2 
2r.i2 

$'J()6.026 

$586,4(:6 

$1,4'.)1,49U 

$8,294,807 

$532,521 

$18,1'.6 

36,983 

June  SO,  1851 

$126  641 

$7,(100 

$in2,641 

$1,251,688 

$2,200 

102 

1.'-,  1.14 

4S05 

18.-)2 

211.791 

9.927 

221,718 

1,522.(146 

.  •  •  . 

623 

11.1139 

(JIKi'i 

1883 

64.376 

l.noo 

66  375 

2. 46.'),  ('83 

.... 

•.'il.f-98 

2li(« 

ISM 

27.8,')2 

46.661 

74  602 

2,9n.5.2S2 

42,r.22 

lrt,"!iS 

m:\ 

1S&5 

ii4,2(i;i 

83,7118 

177.911 

2  807.441 

11.3,420 

109,486 

12.430 

ClKI 

18.'^ 

204  6 -S 

64.6S9 

2!lfl.867 

2,926.870 

127,3V3 

21. .'86 

;)(;3 

Nino  inontliB  to  June  80,  and  fiscal  year  begins  July  1, 7S43, 


Pbosphonu,  a  sulislance  of  a  Mpht  amber  color, 
and  seiiii-traiisparcnt ;  but,  when  carefully  prepared, 
nearly  colorless  and  transparent.  When  kept  some 
time,  it  becomes  opaque  externally,  and  has  then  a 
great  resemblance  to  white  wax.  It  may  be  int  with 
a  knife,  or  twisted  to  pieces  with  the  lingers.  It  is  in- 
soluble in  water;  its  s])ecific  gravity  is  1"77.  When 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  it  emits  a  white  smoke,  and 
is  luminous  in  the  dark.  When  heated  to  148°  it  takes 
lire,  and  burns  with  a  very  briglit  tiame.  When  plios- 
phorus  is  inflamed  in  oxygen,  the  light  and  b  nt  arc 
incomparably  more  intense — the  former  dazzling  the 
eye,  and  the  latter  cracking  the  glass  vessel. — Thom- 
son's Chrmiitry. 

Piano  -  forte.  Invented  by  J.  C  Schroeder,  of 
llresden,  in  1717.  He  presented  a  model  of  his  inven- 
tion to  the  court  of  Saxony;  and  somo  time  after,  <j. 
Silverman,  a  musirul-instrument  maker,  t)ega..  to  man- 
ufacture piano^fortcs  with  considerable  success  The 
invention  has  also  been  ascribed  to  an  instrument- 
maker  of  Florence  The  s<iuaro  piano-fortu  wa,s  first 
made  by  Freiderica,  an  organ-biiiUicr  of  Saxony,  about 
1758.  Piano-fortes  were  made  in  London  by  M.  Zum- 
pi(!,  a  German,  17()t),  and  have  been  since  greatly  Im- 
proved by  others  here.  They  arc  now  extensively 
manufactured  in  Hoston,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Ital- 
tiniore,  Albany,  liufValo,  Cincinnati,  (lliirago,  and  .St. 
Louis,  and  other  cities  of  the  I'nited  Stales. — For  "Or- 
igin of  the  Piano-forte"  see  Wetlminiter  Ilevit  ti\  xxxii. 
30li. 

PiastreB,  or  Dollan,  Spanish  and  American  sil- 
ver coins  in  very  extensive  rlrculntlon.  They  are 
used  in  Hpuin,  Italy,  Turkey,  South  America,  the  East 
Indies,  etc.,  varying  in  value  in  every  country. — See 
CoiSR. 

Pickle*  are  various  kinds  of  vegetables  and  fruits 
preserved  in  vinegar  'i'lie  substances  are  lirst  well 
cleaned  with  water,  then  steeped  fur  somo  time  in  brine, 


and  afterward  transferred  to  bottles,  which  arc  filled  up 
with  good  vinegar.  Certain  fruits,  like  walni.  ,  re- 
(juire  to  be  pickled  with  scaMing-hot  vinegar:  otiicrs, 
as  red-cabbage,  with  cold  vinegar ;  but  onions,  to  pre- 
ser\e  their  whiteness,  with  distilled  vinegar.  Wood 
vinegar  is  never  used  by  the  principal  pickle-manufac- 
turers, but  the  best  malt  or  white-wino  vinegar,  No. 
22  or  24.  Kitchener  says  that,  by  parboilint,'  the 
pickles  in  brine,  they  will  be  ready  in  half  the  time  of 
what  they  require  when  done  cold  Cabbage,  howev- 
er, cauliflowers,  and  such  articles,  would  thereliy  lic- 
conie  flabby,  and  lose  that  crispncss  which  many  peo- 
ple relish.  When  removed  from  the  brine,  they  slioiild 
lie  cooled,  drained,  and  even  dried,  before  b>'".„'  put 
into  the  vinegar.  To  assist  the  preservation  of  pick- 
les, a  portion  of  salt  is  also  add  d,  and  likewise,  tn  give 
Havor,  various  spices,  snch  as  long  pepper,  Hack  pop- 
per, white  pepper,  allspice,  ginger,  cloves,  mace  ^ar- 
lic,  niustar(1,  horscrad;sh,  shallots,  capsicum.  Whin 
the  spices  arc  bruised  they  are  most  etiicacious,  l)ut 
they  arc  apt  to  render  the  pickle  turbid  and  disiiiloiL'd. 
The  flavoring  ingredients  of  Indian  pickle  arc  Curry 
powder  mixed  with  a  largo  projiortion  of  niusdinl  aud 
garlic  Circcii  peaches  are  said  to  make  the  best  Inii- 
tati(m  of  Die  Indian  mango. 

PiloharcUf,  fishes  clusdy  resembling  the  ronimon 
herring,  but  smaller,  and  at  the  same  time  Ibiikcr  nud 
rounder.  They  arc  rarely  found  on  the  Itritisli  slioro?, 
except  on  the  coasts  of  Cornwall  and  Devon,  juirlicu- 
larly  the  former,  where  thej'  arc  taken  in  great  iimn- 
bers  from  the  middli*  of  .luly  to  the  end  of  Novcnilur, 
or  even  the  middle  of  December.  It  is  a  snynig  of  llio 
Cornish  fishermen,  that  the  pilchard  is  the  least  li>h  in 
size,  most  in  number,  and  greatest  for  gain,  taken  from 
the  sea. 

Pilchard  Fiiihery. — This  i,s  carried  on  along  the  Ilrit- 
ish  I  jasts  of  Cornwall  nii<'  Devon,  from  the  Holt  Ilfsd 
in  the  latter,  round  by  the  Land's  End  to  Padstow  and 
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Bossiney  in  the  former.  Its  principal  seats  are  St. 
Ives,  Mount's  Bay,  and  Mevagissey.  The  tish  usually 
make  their  appearance  in  vast  shoals  in  the  early  port 
of  July,  and  disappear  about  the  middle  of  October; 
but  they  sometimes  reappear  in  large  quantities  in  No- 
vember and  December.  J'hey  are  taken  either  by  seines 
or  by  drift-nets,  liut  principally,  perhaps,  by  the  for- 
mer. A  seine  is  a  net,  varying  from  200  to  300  fath- 
oms in  length,  and  from  10  to  14J  feet  in  depth,  hav- 
ing corl(  buoys  on  one  edge  and  lead  weights  on  the 
other.  Three  boats  are  attached  to  each  seine,  viz.,  a 
boat  (seine-boal)  of  about  15  tons  burden,  for  cairying 
tho  seine;  another (/u/tower)  of  abou*:  the  Shmt  size,  to 
assist  in  mooring  it ;  and  a  smaller  boat  (lurker)  for 
general  purposes.  The  number  of  hands  employed  in 
these  three  boats  varies  from  about  13  to  18,  but  may 
be  taken  at  an  average  at  about  16.  When  the  shoals 
of  tisli  come  so  near  the  slioro  that  tho  water  is  about 
the  depth  of  the  seine,  it  is  employed  to  encircle  them ; 
the  fishermen  being  directed  to  the  proper  place  for 
casting  or  shooting  tho  nets  by  persons  (huers)  station- 
ed for  that  purpose  on  the  clil^  and  in  the  boats.  The 
practice  is  to  row  the  boat  with  the  seine  on  board 
gently  round  the  shoal;  and  the  seine  being,  at  the 
same  time,  thrown  gradually  into  the  water,  assumes, 
by  means  of  its  buoys  and  weights,  a  vertical  position,  its 
loatlud  edge  being  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  floating 
on  tho  surface.  Its  two  ends  are  then  fastened  togeth- 
er, an'l,  being  brought  into  a  convenient  situation,  it 
is  moored  by  small  ancliors  or  grapnels ;  sometimes, 
however,  one  or  two  smaller  seines  are  employed  to  as- 
sist in  securing  the  tish.  At  low  water  the  inclosed 
flsli  are  taken  out  by  a  tuck-net,  and  carried  to  the 
shore.  A  single  seine  has  been  known  to  inclose  at 
once  as  many  as  4200  hogsheads  (1200  tons)  of  flsh ! 
But  this  was  tlie  greatest  quantity  ever  taken,  and  it  is 
but  seldom  that  as  many  as  1200  hogsheads  are  caught 
at  a  time.  The  "  take,"  in  fact,  depends  on  so  many 
accidental  circumstances,  that  while  one  seine  may 
catch  and  cure  in  a  season  from  1000  to  2000  hogs- 
heads, others  in  the  neighborhood  may  not  get  a  sin- 
gle lish.  In  some  places  tho  tides  are  so  strong  as  to 
break  the  seines  and  set  the  tish  at  liberty.  When  tho 
quantity  inclosed  is  large,  it  r"  quires  several  days  to 
take  them  out,  as  they  must  noi  be  removed  in  greater 
numbers  than  those  who  salt  them  can  conveniently 
manage.  Drift-nets  are  usually  about  half  a  mile  in 
length,  by  about  4^  fathoms  in  depth ;  they  are  shot  in 
the  open  sea,  and  entangle  tho  lish  in  their  meshes  in 
the  same  way  as  the  herring-nets.  The  lish  thus  taken 
are  said  to  be  superior  to  those  taken  by  the  seine, 
thoiigli  it  be  doubtful,  from  tlicir  being  strangled  in 
tho  nets,  whether  they  are  so  good  for  curing.  As  soon 
as  tlie  fish  are  brought  on  shore,  tliey  are  carried  to 
cellars  or  warehouses,  where  they  are  piled  in  large 
heaps,  having  a  sulHcient  quantity  of  salt  interspersed 
between  Iht  I  'crs.  Having  remained  in  this  state 
for  abont  35  days,  they  are,  after  li.  mg  carefully  washed 
and  cleaned,  packed  in  hogsheads,  each  containing,  at 
an  average,  about  2(500  fish ;  they  are  then  subjected 
to  IX  |)rc8suro  sufficient  to  extract  tho  oil,  of  which  each 
lio;;aliead  yields,  provided  tlie  lish  bo  cought  in  sum- 
mer, nliont  three  gallons;  but  those  that  are  taken  late 
in  till!  .season  do  not  yield  above  half  this  quantity. 
This  oil  usually  sells  for  from  12  to  16  per  cent,  un- 
der tho  |)rico  of  brow,  seal  oil.  Tho  broken  and  re- 
fuse (Ish  and  salt  aro  sold  to  the  farmers,  and  are  used 
as  manure  with  excellent  effect.  The  skimmings  which 
lloat  on  the  water  in  which  the  pilchards  are  washed 
aro  called  dreifs,  and  aro  chiefly  sold  as  grease  for  nia- 
cliiiiery.  Tlie  fresh  fish  in  a  hogshead  of  pilchards 
wel);h  about  <!  cwt.,  and  the  salt  about  Ai  cwt. ;  but 
tho  weiijht  of  tho  hogshead  when  cured  and  pressed  is 
reduced  to  about  4^^  cwt. ;  including  tho  weight  of  the 
cask,  from  20  to  24  lbs.  Four-liftbs  of  the  persons  em- 
ployed on  shore  in  tho  salting,  curing,  packing,  etc.,  of 
the  fish  are  women.— Dr.  I'AHis'a  Guide  to  Momt't  Bny. 


Pilots  and  Pilotage,  Tho  name  of  pilot  or  steers- 
man is  applied  either  to  a  particular  officer,  serving  on 
board  a  ship  during  the  course  of  a  voyage,  and  having 
charge  of  the  helm  and  the  ship's  route ;  or  to  a  person 
taken  on  board  at  any  particular  place,  for  tho  purpose 
of  conducting  a  ship  through  a  river,  road,  or  channel, 
or  from  or  into  a  port.  Masters  and  mates  of  mer- 
chant vessels,  after  having  passed  an  examination  be- 
fore legally  constituted  authorities,  and  possessing  a 
certificato  to  that  effect,  may  pilot  their  own  vessels 
within  the  prescribed  limits  for  which  they  have  passed, 
without  being  liable  to  any  penalty.  In  all  other  cases, 
when  a  master  is  by  law  subject  to  a  penalty  for  not 
taking  a  pilot,  he  is  bound  to  do  so  when  he  has  the 
opportunity;  and  after  the  pilot  is  taken  un  board,  the 
master  has  no  longer  any  command  of  the  ship,  nor  is 
he  responsible  for  tho  management  of  her  while  she 
continues  in  the  district  for  which  the  pilot  is  author- 
ized to  act.  When  beyond  that  district,  the  master 
again  resumes  the  government  of  the  vessel,  the  pilot 
being  then  no  longer  liable,  although  for  his  own  con- 
venience he  may  still  remain  on  board.  In  such  case 
ho  is  only  to  be  considered  as  a  passenger,  and  is  not 
entitled  to  any  remuneration  for  whatever  service  he 
I  may  choose  to  perform  on  the  voyage,  beyond  that  for 
I  which  he  was  originally  engaged ;  but  should  he  re- 
!  main  on  board  at  tho  request  of  the  master,  he  is  en- 
j  titled,  besides  his  pilotage,  to  a  further  remuneration 
per  day  or  per  month,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  re- 
spective ports,  from  the  day  when  he  has  passed  the 
limits  of  his  license  to  the  day  of  his  return  to  the  port 
from  which  he  was  taken  on  board.  If  a  master  of  a 
vessel  in  ony  district  within  which  pilots  are  appointed 
to  act  (usually  denominated  "  Pilots'  Water")  should, 
except  under  the  circumstances  before  stated,  refuse 
the  service  of  a  pilot  offering  to  come  on  board,  he 
immediately  renders  himself  liable  to  his  owners, 
freightvirs,  or  insurers  for  any  damage  that  may  occur 
to  the  vessel  or  cargo,  arising  from  tho  want  of  such 
service.  When  tho  law  does  not  compel  a  master  to 
take  a  pilot  on  board,  and  he  nevertheless,  of  his  own 
discretion,  chooses  to  do  so,  the  pilot  is  considered  to 
be  tho  servant  of  the  owners,  who  under  sucli  circum- 
stances would  be  responsible  to  strangers  for  the  man- 
agement of  tho  ship  during  the  time  he  coiitinued  in 
charge.  If  the  master  at  a  foreign  port  attempt  to  ob- 
tain a  pilot  and  fail,  and  then,  in  the  exercise  of  hia 
best  discretion,  endeavor  to  enter  the  port  and  fail,  tho 
insurer  is  not  discharged.  If  the  vessel  apjiroach  a 
port  in  the  night,  ho  must  make  signals  for  a  i)ilot,  and 
wait  a  reasonable  time  for  one ;  and  if  he  attempt  to 
enter  the  port  without  one,  except  in  case  of  extreme 
necessity,  the  insurers  are  discharged.  Pilotage  con- 
stitutes a  lien  upon  tho  vessel,  and  may  be  prosecuted 
in  admiralty.  Hut  the  pilot  must  be  employed  by 
some  person  rightfully  in  possession  of  the  vessel.  A 
pilot  can  not  recover  for  piloting  into  an  enemy's  port. 
Gr^at  Britain. — Under  most  charter  parties,  with  tho 
exception  of  those  made  for  vessels  in  the  coal  trade  in 
Kngland,  the  charge  for  pilotage  is  paid  by  tho  charter- 
ers. Many  ports  enjoy  separate  and  distinct  jurisdic- 
tions for  the  appointment  and  j^overnmont  of  pilots,  and 
llio  regulations  of  tho  rates  of  pilotage.  Thesejurisdic- 
t  ions  are  exercised  by  corporations  and  other  bodies,  tho 
privileges  of  which  have  been  granted  either  by  ancient 
cliarters  or  by  parliamentary.  Among  the  many  cor- 
lioratioiis  so  established,  tho  most  important  are  tlioso 
of  the  Trinity  House  of  Dcptford  Strand,  who.se  juris- 
diction is  the  most  extensive;  and  of  the  Trinity 
Houses  of  Hull  and  Newcastle.  Tho  bodies  are  au- 
thorized witliin  their  districts  to  determine  the  qualifi- 
cations of  pilots,  license  them,  make  rogulations  for 
their  government,  fix  and  alter  pilotage  rates,  and  ar- 
range tlie  limits  of  tho  pilotage  dititriets,  subj  ct,  how- 
ever, to  the  special  provisions  contained  in  the  Mer- 
chants' Shipping  Act  of  1R54.  The  regulations  of  which 
aro  given  in  summary,  as  follows; 
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It  18  questionable  whether  the  Trinity  Home  may 
revoke  a  pilot's  license  without  bearing  hint ;  but  if, 
after  hearing  him,  it  revoko  l>is  license,  its  decision  is 
binding.  '1  he  application  of  the  Merchants'  Shipping 
Act  of  ISo-l  applies  only  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Puwera  of  Pilotage  Authorities. — Every  pilotage  au- 
thority shall  retain  all  powers  and  jurisdiction  which 
it  now  possesses,  so  far,  and  only  so  far,  as  they  are 
consistent  with  the  provision  of  the  general  act.  Ever}' 
pilotage  authority  has  the  power  to  exempt  ships  from 
being  compelled  to  employ  pilots ;  also  to  license  pilots ; 
to  make  regulations  as  to  pilot-boats ;  to  make  regu- 
lations for  the  government  of  pilots ;  to  alter  rates  of 
pilotage ;  to  limit  pilotage  districts — all  being  within 
their  district. 

I'mcer  nf  Apptal  to  Board  of  Trade.— It  the  greater 
number  of  qualilied  pilots  belonging  to  any  port,  or  the 
local  marine  board,  or  any  nunilwrof  owners  of  ships, 
masters  or  insurers,  consider  themselves  aggrieved  bj- 
any  regulations  cuforccd  by  the  pilotage  authority,  they 
may  appeal  to  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and  the  consequent 
decision  sliall  be  deemed  conclusive. 

Spain. — Noono  can  be  a  pilot  or  officer  of  a  merchant 
ship  without  having  obtained  a  license.  In  case  of 
decease,  al>sence,  or  illness  of  the  captain,  the  pilot 
takes  his  place,  and  incurs  all  his  responsibility.  The 
pilot  can  not  change  the  course,  unless  the  captain 
agrees  to  it.  In  case  of  difference  of  opinion,  the  pilot 
shall  explain  his  reasons  to  the  other  olKccrs ;  and  if 
thu  captain  persists  in  his  orders,  the  pilot  shall  enter 
his  protest  in  the  navigation  book. 

Hutsia.—The  pilot  should  look  after  the  vessel,  the 
embarkation  and  debarkation  of  merchandise,  keep  a 
registry  of  all  that  passes  ou  board  and  of  the  observa- 
tions, lie  owes  obedience  only  to  the  captain,  and 
should  never  quit  the  vessel  when  the  captain  is  absent 
unless  forced  to  do  so. 

Portugal. — The  pilot  who  from  ignorance,  negligence, 
or  design,  loses,  or  exposes  a  vessel  todumagr,  is  bound 
to  repair  her,  and  is  liable  to  be  revoked  and  pursued 
by  criminal  process. 

United  Slaten. — An  act  of  Congress  authorizes  all 
States  to  make  their  own  pilotage  laws,  and  questions 
under  these  laws  are  cognizable  in  the  State  courts. 
No  one  can  act  as  pilot,  and  claim  the  compensation 
allowed  by  law  for  the  service,  unless  duly  appointed. 
And  ho  should  always  have  with  him  his  commission, 
which  usually  designates  the  largest  vessel  he  may  pi- 
lot, or  that  which  draws  the  most  water.  If  a  pilot 
offers  himself  to  a  ship  that  has  no  pilot,  and  is  enter- 
ing or  leaving  a  harbor,  and  has  not  reached  certain 
geogrs,  'cal  limits,  the  ship  must  pay  him  pilotage 
fees,  whether  his  services  arc  accepted  or  not.  As  soon 
as  the  pilot  stands  on  deck  he  has  command  of  the 
ship.  lint  it  remains  the  roaster's  duty  and  power,  in 
case  of  obvious  and  certain  disability,  or  dangerous  ig- 
norance or  e'ror,  to  d'solwy  the  pilot,  and  dispossess 
him  of  his  authority.  If  a  ship  neglect  to  take  a  pilot 
when  it  should  and  can  do  so,  the  owners  will  be  an- 
sworabla  in  damages  to  shippers  and  others  for  any 
loss  which  may  bo  <'aused  by  such  neglect  or  refusal. 
Pilots  are  answerable  for  any  damage  resulting  from 
their  own  negligence  or  default,  and  have  been  held 
stKctly  to  this  lialiility.  The  owner  is  also  liable  on 
general  principles  for  the  default  of  the  pilot,  who  is 
his  servant. 

The  laws  passed  by  the  United  States  concerning 
pilots  are  comprehended  in  the  following:  August  7, 
'.78U — "That  all  pilots  in  the  boys,  inlets,  rivers,  har- 
bors, and  porta  of  the  United  .States  shall  continue  to 
bo  regulated  in  conformity  with  the  existing  laws  of 
the  States  respectively  wherein  such  pilots  may  be,  or 
with  such  laws  as  the  States  may  respectively  here- 
after enact  for  the  purpose,  until  further  provision  shall 
be  made  by  Congress."  Mardi  2,  IK87— "  That  it  shall 
bo  lawful  fur  the  master  or  conmionder  of  any  vessel 
coming  into  or  going  out  of  any  port  situated  upon 


waters  which  are  the  boundary  between  two  States,  to 
employ  any  pilot  duly  licensed  or  authorised  by  thn 
laws  of  either  of  the  States  bounded  on  the  said  wa- 
ters, to  pilot  said  vessels  to  or  from  said  port  -,  any  law, 
usage,  or  custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Maine. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  thn  Governor  and 
Council  upon  the  recommendation  of  a  majority  of  the 
ship-owners  and  masters  in  the  port  for  which  they  arc 
appointed.  Bonds  are  required  to  the  amonnt  of  $6000 
for  the  faithful  discharge  of  tho  duties,  and  the  pilots 
are  liable  for  damages  from  neglect  or  unskillfulnvss. 
Any  master  may  pilot  his  own  vessel. 

A'tto  Hampshire, — ^I'he  appointment  of  pilots  is  tliu 
same  as  in  Maine.  Pilots  must  take  charge  of  vcf  sels 
drawing  over  nine  feet,  except  coasting  vessels.  Bonds 
for  (ItioO  are  required  for  a  faithful  performance  of 
duties.  Masters  may  pilot  their  vessels  when  outward 
bound,  and  pay  no  pilotage.  But  vessels  inward  bound 
must  pay  half  pilotage  if  they  refuse  a  pilot,  unless  the 
vcFsd  be  within  the  light-house  before  a  pilot  offers,  in 
which  case  no  pilotage  is  due  unless  a  pilot  is  employ- 
ed. The  Governor  and  Council  regulate  the  fees  for 
pilotage,  and  suspend  or  remove  pilots  for  misconduct. 

itasgachusetts. — The  Governor  appoints  pilots,  ex- 
cept for  the  ports  of  Boston,  where  two  commissioners, 
and  New  Bedford,  where  five  commissioners,  have  tho 
appointing  power.  The  pilots  give  bonds  for  $2000 
for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duties.  All  ves- 
sels, except  fishing-vessels  and  coasting  vessels  >>(  less 
than  two  hundred  tons,  and  vessels  trading  within  the 
State  limits,  are  bound  to  employ  pilots  or  pay  full  pi- 
lotage, unless  no  pilots  ofl'er  before  vessels  have  arrive  I 
within  the  following  limits:  viz.,  within  the  chopn  ot 
the  harbors  of  Salem,  Marblebcad,  or  Gloucester ;  with- 
in the  garnet  of  Plymouth  harbor,  or  within  the  bar  of 
any  barrel  harbor,  or  withiu  the  entrance  of  Boston 
harbor,  lieing  a  line  drawn  from  Han'iing  Bocks  to  tho 
Outer  Graves,  and  thence  to  Nahant  Head.  In  such 
case  tho  master  may  refuse  pilot. 

Neio  York. — In  this  State,  Sandy  Hook  pilots  are 
appointed  and  regulated  by  the  Pilot  Commissioncni, 
who  are  chosen  by  the  Underwriters  and  Chbinlicr  of 
Commerce.  Hell  Gate  pilots  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  and  subject  to  tho  regulations  of  the  Port 
Wanlens. 

The  rates  of  pilotage  in  and  out  of  New  York  are  aa 
follows :  For  vessels  drawing 

14  feet  or  less. . .  Inward,  $8  44  . .  Ontward,  $t  81  per  fool. 
]4to  ISfeet  ....        "          .S  n«    . .         "  a  ll'J       " 

18  to  21  feet....       "  8  89    ..         "  2  7.'> 

21  feet  or  mom .       "  4  3lt..        "  8 18J      " 

AVui  Jersey. — Sandy  Hook  pilots  for  tho  ports  of 
Jersey  City,  Newark,  and  Perth  Amboy  are  appointed 
by  commissioncirs.  The  regulations  do  not  differ  int- 
terially  flrom  those  enacted  in  regard  to  the  New  York 
pilots. 

Peiinsylranin. — Pilots  for  Philadelphia  are  appoint- 
ed by  a  Board  of  Wardens.  There  ore  three  classes 
of  pilots :  the  llrst  for  vessels  of  any  description :  the 
second  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  twelve  feet:  tlic 
third  for  vessels  drawing  less  than  nine  feet.  Unli- 
censed pilots  are  subject  to  lino  and  inipri^oinncnl. 
New  Jersey  and  Delaware  |)ilot8  have  power  to  act 
without  a  spei'ial  license.  Thu  first  qualified  pilot 
that  offers  is  entitled  to  take  charge  of  *.he  vessel.  A 
second  or  third  grade  pilot  may  act  unlesi;  a  superior 
jiilut  offers  before  the  vessel  passes  Keedy  Island. 
Coasting  vessels  pay  no  half  pilotage. 

Velatcare.—VeMLeU  of  75  tons  and  upward,  unless 
owned  in  Delaware,  must  take  a  pilot  or  pay  half  pi- 
lotage. 

Maryland.~Vilot»  for  the  Chesapeake  Bay  aro  ap- 
pointed by  a  Pilot  Board.  Pilots  are  divided  into  the 
same  classes  as  in  Pennsylvania.  Pilots  must  talie 
the  nearest  vessel  to  shore,  or  in  the  most  distrcti. 
Foreign  vessels  must  take  •  pilot,  if  one  offers,  or  pay 
full  pilotage. 
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Virginia.' — Pilots  are  appointed  by  a  Board.  Pilota 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  Ves- 
sels other  than  coasters  must  take  a  pilot  or  pay  full 
piloUge. 

Ko)ih  Carolina. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  commis- 
sionnrs  for  each  port.  Vessels  pay  full  pilotage  when 
refusinj;  a  pilot. 

South  Carolina. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  commis- 
sioners. Pilots  who  bring  vessels  into  port  are  enti- 
tled to  carry  them  out.  Vessels  pay  full  pilotage  to 
the  first  pilot  oflering,  whether  his  services  are  accept- 
ed or  not. 

Alabama. — Pilota  are  licensed  by  the  harbor-master 
and  port  wardens.  Vessels  pay  half  pilotage,  if  pilot 
is  not  accepted. 

Louitiana. — The  harbor-master  and  port  warden  of 
New  Orleans  appoint  pilots.  There  are  no  river  pilots. 
Vessels  pay  half  pilotage  to  the  pilot  if  his  services  are 
not  accepted.  If  the  Ualize,  or  regular  pilots,  carry 
the  vessel  to  New  Orleans,  the  compensation  is  a  mat- 
ter of  agreement. 

Florida. — Pilots  are  appointed  by  Pilot  Commis- 
sioners. Vessels  pay  half  pilotage,  refusing  a  pilot,  if 
outward  ))ound,  and  full  pilotage  when  inward  bound. 
—See  Krnt's  Conrnentariet,  vol.  iii. ;  Pahsons's  J/er- 
cantiltLawi  Mercantile  and  Maritime  Guide}  Blunt's 
Shipmaster's  Assistant. 

Pimento,  Allspioe,  or  Jamaica  Pepper  (Fr. 
Foivre  de  Jaiuaxque ;  Qer.  Nelkenp/ejjfer ;  It./Hmenti), 
the  fruit  of  the  Myrtus  piinenta,  a  beautiful  tree  which 
grows  in  great  plenty  on  the  hills  on  the  north  side  of 
Jamaica.  The  berries  are  spherical,  and,  when  ripe, 
of  a  black  or  dark  purple  color.  But,  as  the  pulp  is  in 
this  state  moist  and  glutinous,  the  berries  are  plucked 
when  green ;  and  being  exposed  in  the  sun  to  dry,  they 
lose  their  green  color,  and  become  of  a  reddish  brown. 
They  are  packed  in  bags  and  hogsheads  for  the  Euro- 
pean market.  The  more  fragrant  and  smaller  they 
are,  the  better  are  they  accounted.  They  have  an  ar- 
omatic, agreeable  odor,  resembling  that  of  a  mixture 
of  cinnamon,  cloves,  and  nutmegs,  with  the  warm,  pun- 
gent taste  of  the  clove.  Pimento  is  used  in  medicine, 
but  its  principal  use  is  in  the  seasoning  of  soups  and 
other  dishes.  "  The  returns,"  says  Mr.  Bryan  Edwards, 
"from  a  pimento  walk  in  a  favorable  season  are  pro- 
digious. A  single  tree  has  been  known  to  yield  150 
pounds  of  the  raw  fruit,  or  100  pounds  of  the  dried 
spice,  there  being  commonly  a  loss  in  weight  of  one- 
third  in  curing ;  but  this,  like  many  other  of  the  minor 
productions,  is  exceedingly  uncertain,  and  perhaps  a 
very  plenteous  crop  occurs  but  once  in  five  years.  The 
price  in  the  market,  as  may  be  supposed,  fluctuates  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  its  average  for  sonic  years  past  may  be 
sot  down  at  14  cents  per  pound." — Vol,  ii.  p.  372,  ed. 
181!l. 
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Pin,  in  Commerct,  a  little  necessary  instrument, 
made  of  brass  wire,  chiefly  used  by  women  in  adjust- 
ing tlieir  dress.  When  the  wire  is  received  in  the  nian- 
nfnctory,  it  is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to  another, 
and  passed  through  a  circle  of  a  smaller  diameter  in  a 
piece  uf  iron.  Being  thus  reduced  to  its  proper  size, 
it  is  straightened  by  drawing  it  between  iron  pins  fix- 
ed in  a  board  in  a  xigcag  manner.  It  is  afterward  cut 
into  lengths  of  about  four  yards,  and  then  into  smaller 
plecos,  every  length  being  sufficient  for  six  pins.  Each 
end  of  these  is  ground  to  a  point  by  boys,  each  of 
whom  sits  with  two  small  grUiditonci  before  blm, 


turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking  np  a  handful,  he  applies 
the  wires  to  the  coarsest  of  the  two  stones,  moving 
them  round,  t'.iat  the  points  may  not  become  flat.  He 
then  gives  them  a  smoother  and  a  sharper  point  on  the 
other  stone.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age  can  point 
16,000  in  an  hour.  When  the  wire  is  pointed  a  pin  is 
taken  off  from  each  end,  till  it  is  cut  into  six  pieces. 
The  head  is  made  solid  by  the  present  process ;  but  by 
the  old  method  it  is  a  separate  piece,  and  is  made  as 
follows :  One  piece  of  wire  is  with  rapidity  drawn 
round  another,  and  the  interior  wie  being  drawn  out, 
leaves  a  hollow  tube  between  the  circumvolutions.  It 
is  then  cut  by  shears,  every  two  turns  uf  the  wire  form- 
ing one  head.  These  are  softened  liy  throwing  them 
into  iron  pans,  and  placing  them  in  a  furnace  till  they 
are  red  hot.  As  soon  as  they  are  cold  they  are  distrilv 
uted  to  children,  who  sit  with  anvils  and  hammers  be- 
fore them.  These  they  work  with  their  feet,  by  means 
of  a  lathe.  They  take  up  one  of  the  lengths,  and 
thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of  heads  which 
lie  liefore  them ;  then  catching  one  at  the  extremity, 
they  apply  it  immediately  to  the  anvil  and  hammer, 
and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the  foot  tlic  point  and  head 
are  fixed  together,  in  much  less  time  than  can  bo  de- 
scribed, and  with  a  dexterity  that  can  only  be  acquired 
by  practice.  The  pins  are  thrown  into  a  copper,  con- 
taining a  solution  of  tin  and  winu  lees.  Here  they  re- 
main for  some  lime,  and  when  taken  out  their  brass 
color  has  become  changed  to  a  dull  white.  In  order 
to  give  them  a  polish,  they  are  now  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
turning  a  shaft  that  runs  through  its  centre;  and  thus, 
by  means  of  friction,  the  pins  become  entirely  bright. 
They  are  now  separated  from  the  bran,  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  mode  exactly  similar  to  the  winnowing 
of  corn ;  the  bran  flying  off,  and  leaving  the  pin  behind 
it  fit  for  sale. — E.  A. 

The  innnufacturo  of  pins  fros  commenced  in  the 
United  States  between  1812  and  1820.  Among  the 
first  established  were  those  at  BcllcTue  and  Greenwich, 
New  York.  Mr.  Lemuel  William  Wright,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, obtained  patents  in  the  United  States  and  in 
England,  and  commenced  the  manufacture  at  Lam- 
beth, London.  John  J.  Howe  obtained  patents  in 
18S2-1H34,  in  the  United  States  and  in  England,  and 
established  the  Howe  Manufacturing  Company  in  New 
York,  which  was  afterward  removed  to  Birmingham, 
Connecticut.  Mr.  Samuel  Slocum  obtained  another 
patent,  and  in  1838  established  a  manufactory  of  pins 
at  Pougbkecpsie,  New  Y^ork.  The  "Americon  Pin 
Company"  has  been  established  for  some  years  at  Wo- 
terbury,  Connecticut,  and  is  the  leading  manufactory 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  States.  The  improvements 
pro<luced  in  the  United  States  have  been  for  several 
years  adopted  in  England  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 
—  See  American  Journal  of  Science,  xxxviii.  2()9; 
Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  x.xv.  041;  Economy  of 
Manufactures,  hy  Babbaoe. 
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Pinchbeck  (Ger.  Tomback;  Du.  Tombak;  Fr.  Tarn- 
hac,  .Si'miVor;  If.  Tomhacro;  Sp.  Tamhae,  Tiimbaf/a),  i\ 
name  given  to  one  of  tho  nintiV  imitations  of  gold. 
By  melting  zinc  in  various  proportions  with  copper  or 
brass,  some  alloys  result,  the  colors  of  which  approach 
more  or  less  to  that  of  gold.  This  composition  is  fre- 
quently employed  as  a  substitute  for  gold.  In  the  forni- 

I  ation  of  watcli-ciiscs,  and  various  other  articles  of  a 
like  description.     Pinchbeck  is  sometimes  called  TVim- 

I  boo,  and  sometimes  Similor,  and  Petil-or, 
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Pine,  or  Fir,  a  species  of  forest  tree,  next,  if  not 
superior,  to  the  oak,  in  point  of  utility  and  value. 
There  are  above  twenty  species  of  pine.  They  do  not 
bear  flat  leaves,  but  a  species  of  spines,  which,  how- 
ever, are  real  leaves.  They  are  mostly,  though  not  all, 
evergreens ;  but  the  appearance  of  the  tree,  as  well  as 
the  quality  of  the  timber,  varies  with  the  species,  and 
also  with  the  situation  in  which  it  grows.  Generally 
speaking,  the  timber  is  hardest  and  best  in  exposed 
cold  situations,  and  where  its  growth  is  slow. 

Scotch  pine  {Pinus  mlvtttria)  is  a  native  of  the  Scotch 
mountains,  and  of  most  northern  parts  of  Europe ;  be- 
ing common  in  Russia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Lapland.  It  is  straight,  abruptly  branched,  ris- 
ing in  favorable  situations  to  the  height  of  eighty  or 
ninety  foet,  and  being  from  three  to  four  feet  in  diam- 
eter. It  is  at  perfection  when  seventy  or  eighty  years 
old.  The  color  of  the  wood  differs  considerably ;  it  is 
generally  of  a  reddish  yellow,  or  of  a  honey  yellow,  of 
various  degrees  of  brightness.  It  has  no  larger  trans- 
verso  septa,  and  it  has  a  strong  resinous  odor  and  taste. 
In  the  best  timber  the  annual  rings  are  thin,  not  ex- 
ceeding -Jlntli  of  an  inch  in  thickness ;  the  dark  parts 
of  the  rings  of  a  bright  reddish  color ;  the  wood  hard 
and  dry  to  the  feci,  neither  leaving  a  woolly  surface 
after  the  saw,  nor  tilling  its  teeth  with  resin.  The  best 
Norway  is  the  flnest  of  this  kind,  and  the  best  Riga 
and  Blomcl  arc  not  much  inferior.  The  inferior  sorts 
have  thick  annual  rings ;  in  somo  the  dark  parts  of  the 
ring  arc  of  a  honey  yellow,  the  wood  heavy,  and  filled 
with  a  soft  resinous  matter,  feels  clammy,  and  chokes 
the  saw.  Timber  of  this  kind  is  not  durable,  nor  fit 
for  bearing  strains.  In  some  inferior  species  the  wood 
is  spongy,  contains  less  resinous  matter,  and  presents 
a  woolly  surface  after  the  saw.  Swedish  timber  is  oft- 
en of  this  kind.  Scutch  fir  is  the  most  durable  of  the 
pine  species.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Brindlcy,  "  that  red  Rfga  deal,  or  pine  wood,  would 
endure  u*  long  as  oak  in  all  situations."  Its  lightness 
and  stiffness  render  it  superior  to  any  other  material 
for  beams,  girders,  joists,  rafters,  etc.  It  is  much  used 
in  joiners'  work,  as  it  is  more  easily  wrought,  stands 
better,  is  much  cheaper,  and  is  nearly,  i.  not  quite,  as 
durable  as  oak.  Scotch  fir  is  exported  from  Norway 
and  Sweden,  under  the  name  of  rttt-trood.  Norway  ex- 
ports no  trees  above  eighteen  inches  diameter,  conse- 
quently there  is  much  sap-wood  ;  but  the  heart-wood 
is  both  stronger  and  more  durable  than  that  of  larger 
trees  from  other  situations.  Riga  exports  a  consider- 
able quantity  under  tlio  name  of  masts  and  spars: 
pieces  from  eighteen  to  twenty-five  inches  diameter  arc 
called  miuta,  and  are  usually  seventy  or  eighty  feet  in 
length ;  those  of  less  than  eighteen  inches  (liameter  are 
called  rpars.  Yellow  dcnls  and  planks  are  imported  from 
various  parts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  PrusHia,  Russia,  etc. 
Tar,  pitch,  ond  turpentine  are  obtained  from  the  Scotch 
fir. — See  ihcte  titles.  When  the  tree  Ims  attained  to  a 
proper  age  it  is  not  injured  by  the  extraction  of  these 
products. 

Spruce  Pine. — Of  this  there  are  three  species — the 
Norway  spruce,  or  Pinu»  abies ;  while  spruce,  or  Pinns 
altia ;  and  lilack  spruce,  or  Piniu  mt/ni.  These  arc  no- 
lilo  frees,  rising  in  straight  stems  from  LW  to  200  foet 
in  height.  They  yield  the  timber  known  by  tlio  name 
of  irhitrfr,  or  deal,  from  its  always  being  imported  in 
(IcaU  or  planks.  Deals  imporlcil  fron\  Christiana  arc 
In  the  highest  estimation.  —  See  Cmkihtiana.  The 
trees  are  usually  cut  into  three  lengths,  generally  of 
about  twelve  feet  each,  and  are  afterwanl  cut  into 
deals  by  saw-mills,  eoch  length  yielding  (hrce  deals. 
Tim  Norway  spruce  thrives  very  well  in  Ilritain,  and 
produces  timber  little  inferior  to  the  foreign ;  it  is 
somewhat  softer,  and  the  knots  are  extremely  hard. 
The  white  spruce,  or  Pinui  alba,  is  brought  from  Drit- 
Ish  North  America,  The  wood  Is  not  so  resinous  as 
the  Norway  spruce ;  it  is  tougher,  lighter,  and  more  li- 
able to  twist  in  drying.    The  black  spruce,  or  Pinut 


nigra,  is  also  an  American  tree ;  but  it  ii  not  much  im- 
ported into  England.  The  black  and  white  spruce  de- 
rive their  names  from  the  color  of  the  bark,  the  wood 
of  both  being  of  the  same  color.  The  color  of  spruce 
fir,  or  white  deal,  is  yellowish  or  brownish  white ;  the 
hard  part  of  the  annual  ring  a  darker  shade  of  the  same 
color.  It  often  has  a  silky  lustre,  especially  in  the 
American  and  British  grown  kinds.  Each  annual  ring 
consists  of  two  parts ;  the  one  hard,  the  other  softer. 
The  knots  are  generally  very  hard.  The  clear  and 
straight-grained  kinds  are  often  tough,  but  not  very 
difficult  to  work,  and  stand  extremely  well  when  prop- 
erly seasoned.  VVhite  deal,  as  imported,  shrinks  about 
JLth  part  in  becoming  quite  dry. 

Weymouth  Pine,  or  W/iite  Pine  (Pinut  itrobus),  is  a 
native  of  North  America.  It  is  one  of  the  largeat  and 
most  useful  of  the  American  trees,  and  makes  excellent 
masts;  but  it  is  not  durable,  nor  fit  for  large  timlicrs, 
being  very  subject  to  dry-rot.     It  has  a  peculiar  odor. 

The  commercial  value  of  pine  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  other  wood,  and  it  forms  a  large  proportion  of 
the  lumber  trade.  The  Northeastern  States  are  sup- 
plied principally  by  Maine.  The  Middle  States  obtain 
their  supplies  from  Michigan,  New  York,  and  Western 
Pennsylvania;  the  Northwestern  States  from  Wcs  orn 
Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Wisconsin. — See  Lv.muer 
Trade, 

Larch  (JHnxu  larix).  There  are  three  species  of  this 
valuable  tree — one  European,  and  two  American,  The 
variety  from  the  Italian  Alps  Is  the  most  esteemed,  and 
has  lately  been  extensively  introduced  into  plantations 
in  Great  Britain.  It  is  a  straight  and  lofty  Uei,  cf 
rapid  growth.  A  tree  seventy-nine  years  of  age  was 
cut  down  at  Blair  Athol  in  1817,  which  contained  25'2 
cubic  feetof  t!ml)er;  and  one  of  eighty  years  of  age,  at 
Duukeld,  measured  300  cubic  feet.  The  mean  size  of 
the  trunk  of  the  larch  may  be  taken  at  45  feet  in  length, 
and  83  inches  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  European 
lorch  is  generally  of  a  honey  yellow  color,  the  hard 
part  of  the  annual  rings  of  a  redder  cast ;  sometimes  it 
is  brownish  white.  In  common  with  the  other  species 
of  pine,  each  annual  ring  consists  of  a  hard  and  a  soft 
part.  It  generally  has  a  silky  lustre;  its  color  is 
browner  than  that  of  the  Scotch  pine,  and  it  is  nuich 
tougher.  It  is  more  diflicult  to  work  than  Itigs  or 
Memel  timber,  but  the  surface  is  better  when  onco  it  is 
obtained.  It  bears  driving  bolts  and  nails  better  than 
any  other  species  of  resinous  wood.  When  perfectly 
dry  it  stands  well,  but  it  warps  much  in  seasoning.  It 
is  in  all  situations  extremely  durable.  It  is  useful  for 
every  purpose  of  building,  whether  external  or  intern- 
al; it  makes  excellent  ship  timber,  masts,  boats,  pos.s, 
rails,  and  furniture.  It  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  Hoof- 
ing lioards,  in  situations  where  there  is  much  wear,  and 
for  stair-cases ;  in  tliu  latter,  its  fine  color,  wlien  rulilicil 
with  oil,  is  much  preferable  to  that  of  the  black  oaken 
stair-cases  to  be  seen  in  somo  old  mnnsioris.  It  is  will 
adapted  for  doors,  shutters,  and  the  like;  and,  from  tho 
beautiful  color  of  lis  wood  when  varnished,  painting  is 
not  necessary, — (Wo  have  abstracted  these  particulars 
from  Mr.  TuKrxioi.n'H  excellent  work,  T/ie  Principlet 
of  Carpenir;/,  p.  y()n-217,) 

Fine-apple,  or  Ananas,  though  a  tropical  fruit, 
is  now  extensively  oullivntcd  in  hot-houses  ami  gardens, 
ami  is  well  known  to  every  one.  When  of  a  good  sort 
and  healthy,  it  is  the  most  luscious,  and  perhaps  tlic 
best  fruit  that  is  produced  ;  and,  when  carefully  culti- 
vated, is  superior,  in  point  of  quality,  to  that  produced 
in  tho  We^t  Indies. 

Fink,  a  vessel  masted  and  rigged  like  other  ships, 
only  that  this  is  built  with  a  round  stern,  tho  bends 
and  ribs  compassing  so  that  her  ribs  bulge  out  very 
much.  This  renders  tho  pinks  clifllcult  to  l>e  lionrded, 
and  also  enables  thorn  to  carry  great  burdens,  forwIiicU 
purpose  they  are  often  used. 

Pinnace,  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea,  with  a  S(|iiaro 
stem,  having  sails  and  oars,  and  carr^-ing  three  masts, 
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chiefly  employed  to  obtain  intelligence,  and  to  land 
iiicn,  etc.  One  of  the  boats  of  a  man-of-war,  uaed  to 
carry  the  officers  to  and  from  the  shore,  is  also  called 
the  pinnace. 

Pint,  a  measure  used  chiefly  in  the  measuring  nf 
liquids.  The  word  is  High  Dutch,  and  signities  a  lit- 
tle measure  of  w<ne.  The  English  pint  used  to  be  of 
two  sorts :  the  one  for  wine,  the  other  for  beer  and  ale. 
Two  pints  make  a  quart ;  two  quart.s  a  pottle ;  two  pot- 
tles a  gallon,  etc.  The  pint,  imperial  liquid  measure, 
contains  34'66!)  cubic  inches. 

Pipe,  a  wine  measure,  usually  containing  103  (very 
nearly)  imperial,  or  126  wine  gallons.  Two  pipes,  or 
210  imperial  gallons,  malce  a  tun.  But,  in  practice, 
the  size  of  the  pipe  varies  according  to  the  description 
of  wine  it  contains.  Thus  a  pipe  of  port  contains  138 
wine  gallons  ;  of  sherry,  130  ;  of  Lisbon  and  BuccUas, 
140;  of  Madeira,  110 ;  and  of  Vidonia,  120.  The  pipe  of 
port,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  seldom  accurately  138  gal- 
lons, and  it  is  usual  to  charge  what  the  vessel  actually 
contains. 

Pipe-clay,  a  species  of  clay  abounding  in  Dcvon- 
.sliire,  and  othet  parts  of  England,  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  various  sorts  of  earthen-ware,  and  in 
bleaching. 

Pipes,  Amber  (in  Turkey).  Prussia  is  almost 
tlic  only  country  by  which  amber  is  furnished  for  or- 
namental purposes.  M.  Von  Koy,  an  amber  merchant, 
of  Dantzig,  is  said  to  have  been  twenty-five  years  col- 
lecting the  splendid  specimens  which  he  now  possesses. 
The  must  extensive  use  of  this  elegant  material  is  for 
tlic  manufacture  of  the  mouth-pieces  of  meerschaum 
pipes  and  hookahs.  Up  to  the  present  day  amber 
niouth-pioces  continue  in  great  request  in  the  East, 
where  tliey  fetch  very  high  prices ;  and  almost  all  the 
Prussian  amber  is  sold  to  the  Turks  for  manufacturing. 
There  wore  in  the  Turkish  department  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion four  amber  mouth-pieces  for  pipes,  which  were  col- 
lectively worth  XIOOO.  It  may  servo  in  some  measure 
to  explain  the  peculiar  favor  which  amber  is  held  in 
by  the  Turks,  tliat  there  is  a  current  belief  that  amber 
is  incapable  of  transmitting  infection  ;  it  is  deemed  a 
mark  of  politeness  to  hand  an  amber  pipe  to  a  stranger. 
Meerachaumt. — Tlie  clay  of  which  these  arc  made  is 
procured  cliiefly  in  Asia  Minor,  but  also  in  Spain, 
Greece,  and  Moravia.  The  manufacture  of  pipes  from 
tlie  clay  is  carried  on  with  especial  care  at  Vienna  and 
Pcslh,  Tlic  meerschaum  is  soaked  in  a  liquefied  com- 
position of  wax,  oil,  and  fat,  the  al)sorption  of  which 
ocoasious  tlio  colors  assumed  by  the  pipe  uftcr  smok- 
ing. Occasionally  the  bowls  are  artificially  stained 
by  dipping  them  in  a  solution  of  copperas  and  utlicr 
substances  before  tlie  application  of  the  wax  composi- 
tion. The  carving  of  the  bowls  is  often  dilllcult  work, 
owing  to  the  occurrence  of  a  kind  of  clay  mixed  up  with 
and  harder  than  the  meerschaum.  The  large  quantity 
of  parings  left  in  roughing  out  the  bowls  would  entail 
considerable  loss,  unless  some  pMccss  liu<l  been  devised 
for  using  them.  This  has  been  dune  ;  the  parings  arc 
employed  in  making  the  kind  of  meerschaum  bowls 
called  nt(Usa-bowh.  The  parings  ore  ground  to  a  fine 
powder,  boiled  in  water,  and  moulded  into  blocks,  with 
or  without  the  addition  of  clay.  The  blocks  are  oUow- 
c(l  to  dry,  and  then  a  pipe-bowl  is  fashioned  from  eocli. 
These  bowls  ore  distinguished  from  tho  real  moer- 
schauin  chiefly  by  being  rather  heavier.  Meerschaum 
bowls  have  been  produced  so  large  and  so  claburalely 
carved  us  to  l)e  valued  at  five  hundred  dollars  each. 

Piracy  consists  in  counuitting  those  acts  of  robbery 
and  violence  upon  the  seas  that,  if  committed  upon  land, 
would  amount  to  a  felony.  Pirates  hold  no  commission 
or  delegated  authority  from  any  sovereign  or  state,  em- 
powering them  to  attack  others.  They  ccn,  therefore, 
be  only  regarded  in  the  light  of  robbers  or  assassins, 
Tlicy  are,  as  Cicen)  has  truly  stated,  tho  common  ene- 
mies of  all  (communea  huiUa  omnium) ;  and  tho  law  of  na- 
tions gives  i()  every  one  the  right  to  pursue  and  extorni- 


inat3  them  without  any  previous  declari)tion  of  war; 
but  it  is  not  allowed  to  kill  them  without  trial,  except 
in  battle.  Those  who  surrender,  or  are  taken  prison- 
ers, must  bo  brought  before  the  proper  magistrates,  and 
dealt  with  according  to  law.  By  the  ancient  common 
law  of  England,  piracy,  if  committed  by  a  aubjecl,  waa 
held  to  be  a  species  of  treason,  being  contrary  to  his 
natural  allegiance;  and,  by  an  alien,  to  be  felony  only; 
but  since  the  statute  of  treasons  (25  Edw.  III.  c.  2)  it 
is  held  to  be  only  felony  in  a  subject,  Formerly  this 
offense  was  only  cognizable  by  the  admiralty  courts, 
which  proceed  by  the  rules  of  the  civil  law ;  but  it  be- 
ing inconsistent  with  the  liberties  of  the  nation  that 
any  man's  life  should  be  taken  away  unless  by  the  judg- 
ment of  his  peers,  the  statute  28  Hen,  VIII.  c.  15,  es- 
tablished a  new  jurisdiction  for  this  purpose,  which  )>ro- 
ceeds  according  to  the  course  of  common  law.  It  was 
formerly  a  question  whether  the  Algerines,  and  other 
African  states,  should  be  considered  pirates ;  but,  how- 
ever exceptionable  their  conduct  might  have  been  on 
many  occasions,  and  however  hostile  their  policy  might 
be  to  tho  interests  of  humanity,  still,  as  they  had  been 
subjected  to  what  may  be  culled  regular  governments, 
and  had  benn  admitted  to  enter  into  treaties  with  other 
powers,  they  could  not  be  treated  as  pirates.  Pirates 
having  no  right  to  make  conquests,  or  to  seize  upon 
what  belongs  to  others,  capture  by  them  does  not  di- 
vest the  owner  of  his  property.  At  an  early  period  of 
English  history  a  law  was  made  for  the  restitution  of 
property  taken  by  pirates,  if  found  within  the  realm, 
whether  belonging  to  strangers  or  Englishmen;  but 
any  foreigner  suing  upon  this  statute  must  prove  that 
at  the  time  of  the  capture  his  own  sovereign  and  the 
sovereign  of  tho  captor  were  in  mutual  amity ;  for  it  is 
held  that  piracy  can  not  be  committed  by  the  subjects 
of  states  at  war  with  each  other.  Piracy  was  almost 
universally  practiced  in  the  Heroic  Ages,  Instead  of 
being  esteemed  infamous,  it  was  supposed  to  be  honor- 
able.— Latrocinium  maris  gloria  hnbtbatur. — J  ustin i an, 
lib.  xliii.  Mcnclaus,  in  the  Odyssey,  docs  not  hesi- 
tate to  inform  liis  guests,  who  admired  his  riches,  that 
they  were  the  fruit  of  his  piratical  expeditions  (lib, 
iv,  vcr,  90) ;  and  such,  indeed,  was  the  way  in  which 
most  of  the  Greek  princes  amassed  great  wealth. — Uo- 
ofKT,  Oriyin  of  l.awa.  The  prevalence  of  this  piratic- 
al spirit  in  these  early  nges  may,  perhaps,  be  explain- 
ed by  the  infinite  number  of  small,  independent  states 
into  which  tho  country  was  divided,  and  the  violent 
animosity  constantly  subsisting  among  them.  In  this 
way  ferocious  and  predatory  habits  were  universally 
dillused  and  kept  alive ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed 
that  those  who  were  at  all  times  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  hosts  of  enemies  should  very  accurately  examine 
the  grounds  upon  which  they  attacked  others.  Ac- 
co>  -ling,  however,  as  a  more  improved  system  of  gov- 
ernment grew  up,  Greece,  and  a  few  states,  as  Athens, 
Corinth,  etc.,  had  attained  to  distinction  by  their  na- 
val power,  piracy  was  made  a  capital  ollcnse ;  but 
though  repressed,  it  was  never  entirely  put  down.  Ci- 
licia  was  at  all  times  the  great  strong-hold  of  the  pirates 
of  antiquity  :  and  in  consequence  of  the  decline  of  tho 
maritime  forces  of  Athens,  Khodcs,  etc.,  which  had  kept 
them  in  check,  they  increased  so  much  in  numbers  and 
audacity  as  to  insult  the  majesty  of  Rome  herself;  so 
that  it  became  necessary  to  send  Pompoy  against  them, 
with  a  largo  fleet  and  army,  and  more  extensive  pow- 
ers than  had  been  ever  previously  conferred  on  any 
Uoinan  general. 

During  the  anarchy  of  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every 
baron  considered  himself  a  sort  of  independent  prince, 
entitled  to  make  war  on  others,  piracy  was  universally 
practiced.  The  famous  lianseatic  League  was  formed 
chiefiy  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  ships  of  tho 
confederated  cities  from  the  attacks  of  tho  pirates  by 
which  tho  Baltic  was  then  infested.  Tho  nuisance  was 
not  finally  abated  in  Europe  till  the  feudal  system  had 
been  subverted,  uud  tho  ascendency  of  tho  law  every 
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where  aecured.  In  more  modem  timea,  some  of  the 
■mailer  Wost  India  islands  have  been  the  great  rasort 
of  pirates :  latterly,  however,  they  have  l>een  driven 
from  most  of  their  haunts  in  that  quarter.  They  are 
still  not  unfrequently  mot  with  in  the  Indian  seas  east 
of  Sumatra.— M'Ci'L.loch'ii  Com.  Diet. 

Piracy  is  robbery,  or  a  forcible  depredation  on  the 
high  seas,  without  lawful  authorit}',  and  done  ammo 
farandi,  and  in  the  spirit  and  intention  of  universal 
hostility.  It  is  the  some  oD'eiise  at  sea  with  robbery 
on  land ;  and  all  the  writers  on  the  law  of  nations,  and 
on  the  maritime  law  of  Europe,  agree  in  this  definition 
of  piracy.  I'irates  have  been  regarded  by  all  civilized 
nations  as  the  enemiea  of  the  human  race,  and  the  most 
atrocious  violators  of  the  universal  law  of  society.  They 
arc  every  where  pursued  and  punislied  with  death  ;  and 
the  severity  with  which  the  law  hits  animadverted  upon 
this  crime  arises  from  its  enormity  and  danger,  the  cru- 
elty that  accompanies  it,  the  necessity  of  cheeking  it, 
the  difficulty  of  deteution,  and  tlie  facility  with  which 
robberies  may  be  committed  upon  pacific  traders  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  ocean.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
attack  and  exterminate  them  without  any  declaration 
of  war ;  fur  though  pirates  may  form  a  loose  and  tem- 
porary association  an)ong  themselves,  and  re-establish 
in  some  degree  those  laws  of  justice  which  they  have 
violated  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  yet  they  are  not 
considered  as  a  national  body,  or  entitled  to  the  laws  of 
war,  as  one  of  the  community  of  nations.  Tliey  acquire 
no  rights  by  conquest;  and  the  law  of  nations,  and  the 
municipal  law  of  every  country,  authorize  the  true 
owner  to  reclaim  bis  property  taken  by  pirates,  wherc- 
ever  it  can  be  found,  and  they  do  not  recognize  any 
title  to  be  derived  from  an  act  of  piracy.  The  princi- 
ple that  a  pirutis  et  latronibui  capta  duminium  non  mu- 
tant, is  the  received  opinion  of  ancient  civilians  and 
modern  writers  un  general  jurisprudence,  and  the  same 
doctrine  was  maintained  in  the  English  courts  of  com- 
mon law  prior  to  the  great  modern  improvements  made 
in  the  science  of  the  law  of  nations. 

lly  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  Congress 
is  authorized  to  define  and  punish  piracies  and  fvlonio.s 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  offenses  against  the 
law  of  nations.  In  pursuance  of  the  authority  it  was 
declared,  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  April  80,  1790,  c. 
9,  sec.  8,  that  murder  or  robbery  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  or  in  any  river,  harbor,  or  bay,  out  of  the  juris- 
diction of  any  particular  state,  or  any  other  oftiense, 
which,  ifcommitted  within  the  bo<lyof  acomity,  would, 
by  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  punishable  with 
death,  should  l>e  adjudged  to  bo  piracy  or  felony,  and 
punishable  with  death.  It  was  further  declared,  that 
if  any  captain  or  mariner  should  piratically  or  feloni- 
ously run  away  with  any  vessel,  or  any  goods  or  mer- 
chandise to  the  value  of  fifty  dollars,  or  should  yield 
up  any  such  vessel  voluntarily  lu  pirates;  or  if  any 
seaman  should  forcil)ly  endeavor  to  hinder  his  com- 
mander from  defending  the  ship  or  goo<ls  committed  to 
bis  trust,  or  should  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  everi- 
such  offender  should  lie  at^udged  a  pirate  and  felon, 
anil  be  punishable  with  death  And  by  the  act  of 
March  3,  181!),  c.  76,  sec.  6,  Congress  declared,  that  if 
any  such  person  on  the  high  seas  shouUt  commit  the 
crime  nf  frirnry  atdrjined  by  the  law  ofnatiinu,  he  shoulii, 
on  conviction,  suffer  di'ath.  'I'Ms  act  was  but  temporary 
in  its  limitation,  and  has  expired ;  but  it  was  again 
declared,  and  essentially  to  the  same  effect,  by  the  act 
of  Congress,  ir)th  of  Moy,  1820,  c.  IIK,  sec.  3,  that  if 
any  [lerson  u|)on  the  high  seas,  or  in  any  open  road- 
itcad  or  bay  or  river,  where  the  sea  el)l>s  and  flows, 
commits  the  crime  of  robbery,  in  or  upon  any  vessel, 
or  the  lading  thereof,  or  the  crew,  he  shall  be  adjudged 
a  pirate.  So  if  any  person,  engaged  in  any  piratical 
enterprise,  or  belonging  to  the  crew  of  any  piratical 
vassel,  should  land  and  commit  robl>ery  on  shore,  such 
an  offender  shall  also  bo  adjudged  a  pirate.  The  stat- 
ute ill  this  respect  seenii  to  be  only  declaratory  of  the 


law  of  nations ;  and  upon  the  doctrine  of  the  case  of 
Lind  V.  Kodney,  such  plunder  and  robberj-  ashore  by 
the  crew,  and  with  tlio  aid  of  vessels,  Is  a  marine  case 
and  of  admiralty  jurisdiction.  The  statute  fVirther  de- 
clared, that  the  above  provision  was  not  to  be  con- 
strued to  deprive  any  particular  State  of  Its  jurisdiction 
over  such  offenses  when  committed  within  the  body  of 
a  county,  or  to  authorize  the  courts  of  the  United  States 
to  tr}'  any  such  offisnders,  after  conviction  or  acquit. 
tanca,  for  the  same  ott^nse  in  a  State  court. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  right  of  Congress  to 
past  laws  pi:nishing  pirates,  though  thej'  may  be  for- 
eigners, '.nd  may  have  committed  no  particular  offen.ie 
against  the  United  States.  It  is  of  no  importance,  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  jurisdiction,  on  vhom  or  vhtn  a 
piratical  act  haa  been  committed.  A  pirate,  wlio  is 
one  by  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  tried  and  punished 
in  any  country  where  ho  may  be  found,  for  he  Is  re- 
puted to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all  laws  and  privi- 
lagos.  The  statate  of  any  government  may  declare  an 
offense  committed  on  board  its  own  vessels  to  be  pira- 
cy, and  such  offense  will  bo  punishable  •xclusivcly  hy 
the  nation  which  passes  the  statute.  But  piracy,  un- 
der the  law  of  nations,  is  an  offense  against  all  nation*, 
and  punislmlilc  by  all. — Kknt's  C'ommentariet,  vol  i. 

jAobUily  of  Ituurwi. — There  can  be  no  piracy  or 
robbery  without  violence ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  to 
constitute  the  crime  of  theft.  Piracy  and  robbery  arc 
most  usually  committed  by  strangers  to  the  ship ;  tliey 
may,  however,  be  committed  by  the  crew ;  and  the  in- 
surers are  answerable  for  such  a  loss,  unless  it  arise 
from  the  fault  of  thf  owner.  If  theft  be  cominimd 
by  the  crew,  we  should  still  hold  the  insurers  liable. 
This  may  l>e  dbubtful ;  but  insurers  regard  it  as  at 
least  possible,  and  provide  against  it  by  the  ])lirase, 
"assailing  thieves."  This  excludes  theft  without  vi- 
olence, and  perhaps  all  theft  hy  those  lawfully  on 
board  the  vessel,  as  a  part  of  the  ship's  company.  If, 
after  shipwreck,  the  properly  is  stolen,  the  insurers  arc 
liable,  and  would  probably  be  so  If  there  were  ro  in- 
Kuraiice  against  theft,  if  this  was  a  direct  effect  of  the 
wrecking. — PAitHONa's  MtreantiU  Law.  The  subjects 
of  pirates  and  piracy  have  been  discussed  in  the  follow- 
ing works  •  Nii.kk's  Hegitter,  xviii.  ST."),  xxxii.  302,  xx. 
.W,  xxvii.3»l,x.xv.  157,  xxvii.  138.  xxiii. '211 ;  llisr's 
Merchantt'  Magazine,  xiii.  -IfiO,  ;')2(!,  xiv.  89 ;  Ailinburqh 
lUvieic,  Ixviil  33,  xxvl.  449 ;  Litiei.l's  Museum,  xxv. 
337,  xxvi.  2Gti. 

PiBtaohia,  or  Pistachio  Nuta  (Ger.  Pitimchn; 

l)u.  I'isttsjti;   Vr   J'irlatiie>;  It.  J'tslncchi,  Faslurrhi ; 
Sp.  Al/odgoi;  Lat.  I'intaeur),  the  fniit  of  the/'i,.7af*i(i 
vera,  a  kind  of  turpentine-tree.     It  grows  naturally  in 
Arabia,  Persia,  and  Syria  ;  also  in  Sicily,  whcnre  Ihc 
nuts  arc  annually  brought  to  us.     They  are  olilou);  and 
pointed,  about  the  size  and  shape  '.f  a  filbert,  iiulndinf; 
a  kernel  of  a  pale  greenish  color,  covered  with  a  yel- 
lowish or  reddish  skin.     They  have  a  pleasant,  sweet- 
ish, unctuous  taste,  resembling  that  of  sweet  almonds: 
their  principal  diHerence  from  which  consists  iii  their 
i  having  a  greater  degree  of  sweetness,  accompanied  with 
I  a  light  grateful  flavor,  and  in  lieing  more  oily.     I'is- 
I  tachias  imported  from  the  East  arc  superior  to  those 
'  raised  in  ICuropc. — Lkwis's  Mntirin  Mtd. 
!      Piatola.     These  are  the  smallest  sort  uf  fire-nrinK, 
!  carried  sometimes  on  the  soddlo-bow,  somclliiies  in  a 
I  girdle  round  the  waist,  sometimes  in  the  pocket,  etc.— 
j  Pakdon.     The  pistol  was  first  uifed  by  the  .avnlry  of 
England,  in  1144. 

The  manufacture  of  guns  and  pistols  in  the  I'nited 
States  has  become  an  active  one.  Coil's  Hevohers 
have  acquired  a  reputation  throughout  Europe  and 
South  America,  as  well  as  the  United  States.  His 
principal  factory  is  located  near  Hartford,  (.'oiinccticut. 
"  It  is  so  well  onlered,  so  complete,  (o  strikini;  in  its 
results,  that  all  engaged  in  manufarture  may  learn 
something  from  it;  it  is  in  itself  one  large  niarhlne, 
well  oiled  too,  which  takes  in  at  one  end  a  sliopeless 
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lump  of  iron,  and  a  piece  cf  wood,  and  puts  ont  at  the 
other  a  1>eautifully  finished  arm  which  you  may  load 
and  flro  six  balls  from  separately  in  three-quarters  of  a 
minute,  after  a  certain  amount  of  practice.  In  each 
pistol  there  are  lifty-tliriie  distinct  pieces,  including 
fourteen  screws,  and  for  the  formation  of  these  forty 
or  forty-Hve  separate  machines  co-operate,  hammering, 
milling,  cutting,  drilling,  punching,  rifling,  and  shav- 
ing; all  put  into  motion  by  a  gallon  of  water  'In  a  vio- 
lent perspiration ;'  in  other  words,  a  twenty-horse  power 
steam-engine.  Some  of  the  machines  are  especially 
licautifiil :  look  at  that  for  rifling  th<>  V-arrels,  for  ex- 
ample, with  the  brush  to  keep  the  cutters  clean ;  and 
the  one  near  it  for  drilling;  the  six  chambers  around 
the  central  Imring  in  the  solid  cylinder,  where  accuracy 
is  so  indispensable.  That  regular  irregularity,  the  ec- 
centric, plays  an  important  part  in  this,  as  It  does  in 
the  hammering  machine  below — tho  machine  patented 
by  Kider.  In  one  week  they  turned  out  6ih  perfect 
pistols  here,  and  there  are  tho  means  for  making  800 
or  9U0  a  week,  if  it  were  necessary  to  do  so." — I^mdon 
Builder. 

Pistols  were  flrst  used  by  the  Germans.  Bellay 
mentions  them  in  the  year  1614.  In  the  time  of  Fran- 
cis I.  and  under  Henry  II.  the  German  horsemen,  des 
niters,  were  called  pistoliers.  Tho  derivation  of  this 
term  is  uncertain.  Frisch  conjectures  that  it  may 
have  arisen  from  pistillo  or  stiopo,  because  pistols  used 
to  have  largo  knobs  on  the  handles.  Daniel  and  others 
think  that  the  name  comes  from  Pistoja,  in  Tuscany, 
where  they  were  first  manufactured.  He  says  he  saw 
an  old  pistol  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  ramrod, 
was  all  iron.  During  tho  latter  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury many  ingenious  persons  directed  their  attention 
to  the  improvement  of  fire-arms,  with  a  view  to  sim- 
plify their  construction,  to  render  them  more  effective, 
and  to  combine  safety  with  celerity  in  firing.  One  of 
the  most  marked  advancements  was  eflected  by  Mr. 
Henry  Nock,  and  patented  by  him  in  England  in  1787. 
Previous  to  this  tho  breeching  or  plug  of  a  gun  was  a 
solid  lump  of  iron,  screwed  into  one  end  of  the  barrel, 
the  touch-hole  being  drilled  through  t*io  side  of  the 
barrel  above  it.  Another  most  marked  improvement 
was  the  introduction  and  adaptation  of  fulmitmting 
powder,  for  igniting  tho  charge  in  tho  chamber  of  the 
breech ;  and  for  which  tho  Rev.  Mr.  Forsyth  obtained 
a  patent  in  Great  Britain,  in  1807.  The  perfection 
of  a  proper  fulminating  powder  was  long  a  matter  of 
great  difficulty.  Other  changes  wore  suggested,  but 
not  of  a  practical  kind.  One  mado  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Ciil- 
lier,  of  Uoston,  Massachusetts,  in  181H  ;  and  another 
by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Boston,  in  1819. 

The  first  valuable  improvements  mado  by  Colonel 
Samuel  Colt,  of  Connecticut,  in  the  construction  of  the 
pistol,  were  made  public  in  tho  year  18.S5.  Tho  original 
conception  of  Colonel  Colt  in  regard  to  fire-arms  wns 
the  combination  of  a  number  of  long  barrels  to  rotate 
upon  a  spindle,  by  the  act  of  cocking  tho  look,  in  the 
same  manner  that  they  have  since  been  made  by  others 
who  claim  to  ha\o  originated  tho  plan  ;  but  as  objec- 
tions arose  from  the  weight  and  bulk  of  the  arm,  in  his 
study  to  obviate  them,  tho  idea  of  a  single  barrel  and 
a  chambered  broeuh  suggested  itself  to  him.  Al- 
though without  the  pecuniary  moans  of  then  practi- 
colly  testing  bis  convictions,  ho  made  a  small  wooden 
model  of  his  conception,  which  he  possesses  at  the 
present  day.  Ho  then  assiduously  pursued  his  calling 
as  a  scientific  lecturer,  ond  from  its  rewards  procured 
the  aid  to  manufacture  specimen  arms,  which  in  their 
practical  results  exceeded  even  his  most  sangulno  ex- 
pectations; and  in  1885  ho  received  his  flrst  patent 
from  tho  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Colonel  Colt's  first  manufactory  of  fire-arms  was 
located  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  in  the  year  183(5, 
with  a  capital  of  ^800,000.  This  continued  in  opera- 
tion until  the  year  1812,  when  it  wns  rclinnuishcd  as 
unprofitable.     The  Florida  war  of  183;-'38  created  a 
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demand  for,  and  gave  practical  demonstration  of  the 
great  value  of,  the  repeating  fire-arms  patented  by 
him.  They  were  also  used  with  great  effect  in  the 
Texan  revolution  and  war ;  and  afterward  in  the  wor 
with  Mexico  (184()-'47),  when  a  contract  wos  made  by 
him  with  the  government  for  the  supply  of  one  thou- 
sand of  the  improved  arms.  A  temporary  manuflictory 
was  established  for  this  |)urpose  at  Whitneyville,  Con- 
necticut. This  was  succeeded  by  the  present  extensive 
factory  at  or  near  Hartford,  on  the  Connecticut  River, 
which  was  finished  and  In  successful  operation  in  the 
year  18.W,  with  a  capital  of  $1,250,0U0.  These  build- 
ings present  a  front  of  500  feet.  The  repeating  princi- 
ple has  also  been  successfully  applied  by  Colonel  Colt 
to  rifles  and  carbines,  several  varieties  of  which  are 
constantly  in  the  course  of  completion  in  the  armory. 
Lately  the  demand  for  the  sporting  rifle  has  increased 
wonderfully,  which  increase  will,  no  doubt,  be  much 
augmented  as  their  superiority  is  more  generally  prac- 
tically demonstrated  by  our  hardy  liockwoodsmen ; 
and  the  day  is  not  distant  when  regiments  of  riflemen 
will  be  equipped  with  Colt's  revolvers. 

Within  the  last  year  still  another  style  of  pistol  has 
been  introduced.  It  is  called  "  Colt's  new  Model,"  and 
by  some  it  is  preferred  to  either  of  tho  others.  Un- 
doubtedly this  is  a  matter  of  fancy  with  the  party  using 
the  arm,  as  in  some  cases  individuals  yet  prefer  Colt's 
first  to  any  arm  that  wos  ever  manufactured.  The 
arms  are  of  several  sizes,  and  weigh  as  follows : 

Poundi.        Otlnrei. 
The  military  rifle,  barrel  30  inches,  fit- ) 

ted  with  improved  bayunct j 

Sporting  rifle,  barn.l  from  IS  ti  CO  j 

inches,  average ( 

The  army  or  liolster  pi^tiil 

The  navy  or  belt  pistol 

Tho  pocket  iitstol,  barrel  (i  inches 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  6  inches 

The  pocket  pistol,  barrel  4  Inches 

These  are  kin<l3  that  are  constantly  in  the  course  of 
construction ;  of  course  many  other  varieties  are  made 
l>y  special  order. 

Of  the  improved  pistol,  over  1.38,000  had  been  manu- 
factured here  up  to  Januarj',  1857.  Nearly  eight  hun- 
dred men  are  ordinarily  employed  in  this  work  alone. 
This  result  is  the  fruit  of  a  market  for  arms,  not  con- 
lined  to  the  United  States,  but  extending  over  both 
tho  Americas ;  more  or  less  to  tho  Indies,  East  and 
West ;  to  Egypt — even  to  distant  Australia ;  to  remote 
.\siatic  tribes  assembled  at  tho  great  fairs  of  Novgo- 
rod ;  and  over  Europe  generally,  but  especially  to  En- 
gland. Here  the  arms  of  Colonel  Colt,  first  introduced 
in  splendid  style  through  tho  World's  Fair,  were  warm- 
ly welcomed,  and  led  to  the  speedy  establishment  in 
London  of  an  extensive  armory  for  their  manufacture, 
and  to  their  rapid  adoption  into  the  British  army  and 
naval  service. —  l.'nited  States  Magazine,  March,  1867. 
.Se«  Fiuk-aiims. 

Fitcaim's  Island.  A  small  solitary  island  in 
tho  Pacific  Ocean,  seen  by  Cook  in  1773,  and  noted  for 
being  colonired  by  ten  mutineers  from  the  ship  Bounty, 
Captain  Bligh,  in  17811,  from  which  time  till  1814 
they  (or  rnthev  their  descendants)  remained  here  un- 
known. Soil  fertile,  but  porous,  and  rather  defective 
in  water;  well  wooded,  and  elL.nato  healthful;  ther- 
mometer ranging  from  6i)°  to  89°  Fahr.  Prevailing 
winds  soutliwest  and  enst-southeast,  but  it  is  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  regular  trade-winds.  It  is  surrounded 
by  rocky  shores,  and  has  only  one  acccssil)lo  landing- 
place  at  Bounty  Bay.  The  cocoa-nut,  plantain,  ba- 
nana, and  bread-fruit  trees  flourish,  hibisms,  or  cloth 
tree,  banyan-tree,  orange,  and  others ;  and  tho  potato, 
sweet  potato,  yams,  water-melons,  pumpkin,  taro,  sugar- 
cane, ginger,  turmeric,  tobacco,  tea-plant,  ond  maize, 
are  cultivated.  The  island  contained  no  indigenous 
quadrupeds,  but  goats,  hogs,  and  poultry  have  been 
imported.  In  1790  this  island  was  resorted  to  by  the 
nmtlneers  of  the  Bounty,  consisting  of  nine  British 
sailors,  six  native  Tahitian  men,  and  twelve  women. 
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In  consequr  nco  of  various  discords  and  niMsacres,  at 
the  end  of  ten  years  there  remained  only  one  English- 
man, Adams,  the  Taliltian  females,  and  nineteen  chil- 
dren, their  offspring.  Under  the  superintendence  of 
this  man  the  children  were  educated  and  trained  up  to 
habits  of  industry  and  morality.  In  1826  Captain 
Beecbey  found  a  most  interesting  and  intelligent  colony 
of  sixty-six  persons.  In  1831,  by  the  somewhat  im- 
prudent sanction  of  the  British  government,  the  colony, 
numbering  eighty-seven  persons,  was  transferred  to 
Tahiti.  After  remaining  live  months  there,  and  losing 
twelve  of  their  number  tiy  death,  the  colony,  at  their 
own  solicitation,  were  again  reinstated  in  their  native 
island.  In  1849  the  population  amounted  to  75  males 
and  74  females,  in  all  14!);  of  these,  three  were  En- 
glishmen, one  a  native  Tahitian  woman,  the  only  re- 
maining female  of  the  original  migration,  and  the  re- 
mainder were  natives  of  the  island.  They  live  chiefly 
on  yams,  potatoes,  and  other  vvgetablcs,  which  they 
raise  by  their  own  lalior.  From  the  remains  of  burial- 
grounds,  the  island  would  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied by  inhabitants  at  n  period  antecedent  to  the  visit 
of  the  mutinccrj  of  the  Ilounty.  It  was  seen  by  Car- 
teret in  1767,  and  named  by  him  after  one  of  his  officers. 

Pitch  (Ger.  Peck;  Fr.  I'oix,  Brat;  It.  Pece ;  Sp. 
Fez ,  Kuss.  Smola yuitnj(i),  the  residuum  which  remains 
on  inspissating  tar,  or  Ijoiling  it  down  to  dryness.  It 
is  extensively  used  in  ship-buildiug,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.— See  Navai.  Stores. 

Pittsburgh,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of  Alle- 
ghany county,  Pennsylvania,  is  situated  at  the  contlux 
of  the  Alleghany  and  Monongahela  rivers,  %vhcre  they 
form  the  Ohio,  which  is  here  a  quarter  of  a  niilo  wide. 
It  is  in  40°  .■}•->'  N.  lat.,  and  80°  2'  W.  long.,  367  m.  ria 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  from  Philadelphia,  247  west- 
northwest  of  Ilarrisburg,  226  from  Washington,  I).  C, 
aii4  2044  above  New  Orleans  by  the  course  of  the  river. 
Population  in  1810,  4768;  in  1820,  7248;  in  1830, 
12,568;  in  1840,  21,115;  in  1850,  46,601;  in  18.54,  the 
city  anil  iiiiniediatc  vicinity  estimated  at  110,000.  It 
was  originally  laid  out  on  the  northeast  bank  of  the 
Monongahela,  after  the  model  of  Philadelphia,  with 
streets  running  parallel  with  the  rivers,  and  others 
crossing  them  at  right  angles.  The  streets  on  the 
Alleghany  are  laid  out  on  a  similar  plan,  and  hence  a 
shiirt  distance  from  the  Alleghany  the  old  and  new 
streets  meet  in  oblique  directions.  The  Alleghany 
Kiver  is  spanned  by  three  bridges,  which,  with  several 
steam  ferries,  connect  the  city  with  the  suburbs.  The 
Pennsylvania  Canal  crosses  the  river  by  an  aqueduct, 
and  there  is  a  suspension-bridge  over  the  Monongahela. 

As  a  manufacturing  city,  Pittsburgh  is  second  in  the 
State  only  to  Philadelphia.  In  1850  it  had  thirteen 
rolling-nillU,  with  a  capital  of  $5,000,000,  employing 
2500  hands,  consuming  60,000  tons  of  pig  metal,  and 
pruiliicln^':  annually  bar  iron  and  nails  to  the  value  of 
$4,000,000 ;  thirty  large  fonnderics,  with  an  aggregate 
capital  of  $2,000,000,  and  2.'j00  hands,  using  20,000  tons 
of  pig  iron,  ami  yieldii^g  articles  valued  at  $2,000,000 
annually ;  two  establishments  for  manufacturing  locks, 
latches,  coffee  mills,  scales,  and  other  iron  casting,  cm- 
ploying  500  hands,  and  a  capital  of  $2.'i0,000,  using 
1200  Ions  metal,  and  producing  annually  tu  the  value 
of  $it,000,0OO;  five  largo  cotton  factories  —  capital 
$1,500,000,  hands  1500,  cotton  consumed  15,000  bales, 
and  products  valued  at  upward  of  $1,500,000  annually ; 
eight  tlint-glass  manufactories — capital  $300,000,  hands 
COO,  and  producing  various  articles  of  glass,  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  which  lliO  tons  lend  and  200  tons  of  |)earlash 
are  used,  to  the  value  of  $100,000  annually ;  seven 
phial  furnaces  and  eleven  window-glass  factories — capi- 
tal $250,000,  hands  600,  and  annual  products  $600,000; 
one  soda-ash  factory,  employing  75  hands,  and  pro- 
ducing annually  1500  tons ;  one  copper-smelting  house, 
producing  600  tons  relined  copper  annually,  valued  at 
$380  per  ton ;  one  rolling-mill,  producing  annually  800 
tons  sheathing  and  brazier's  copper;  live  white-lead 


factories  —  capital  $150,000,  hands  60,  and  producing 
160,000  kegs  annually,  worth  $200,000.  There  are  also 
a  number  of  manufactories  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  iron, 
several  extensive  manufactories  of  axes,  hatchets, 
spring-steel,  steel  springs,  axles,  anvils,  vices,  niillg, 
cross-rut  and  other  saws,  gun  barrels,  shovels,  spailci, 
forks,  hoos,  cut  tacks,  brads,  etc.  The  products  of  the 
manufactures  in  the  aggregate  are  valued  at  between 
$50,000,000  and  $60,000,000  annually.  There  arc  con- 
sumed  about  12,000,000  bushels  of  coal  annually,  worth 
$600,000,  and  an  equal  quantity  is  exported  from  the 
city,  giving  employment  constantly  to  4000  hands. 

Plains.  In  Geography,  the  general  term  for  all 
those  parts  of  the  dry  land  which  can  not  properly  be 
called  mountainous,  and  which  compose  by  far  tlic 
greater  part  of  tho  earth's  surface.  Plains  have  differ- 
ent physical  appearances  according  to  their  geograph- 
ical position,  and  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  each 
have  procured  for  them  different  names;  thus  we  have 
tho  steppes  of  Asia,  the  deserts  of  Africa,  the  pampas 
of  South  America,  and  the  prairies  or  savannas  of 
North  America.     Hee  these  different  ierma. 

Plane,  a  forest  tree,  of  which  there  are  two  species ; 
the  Oriental  plane  {Platanus  Orientalii),  and  the  Occi- 
dental plane  {Platanut  Occidenialu).  The  Oriental 
piano  is  a  native  of  the  Levant,  and  other  Kustcni 
countries,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  of  trees. 
It  grows  to  about  60  feet  in  height,  and  has  been  known 
to  exceed  eight  feet  in  diameter.  Its  wood  is  niudi 
like  beech,  but  more  figured,  and  is  used  for  furnitura 
and  such  like  articles.  The  Occidental  plane  is  a  na- 
tive of  North  America,  and  is  one  of  the  largest  «f  .lie 
American  trees,  being  sometimes  more  than  12  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Occidental  plane  is  linrder 
than  that  of  the  Oriental.  It  is  very  durable  in  water 
The  tree  known  by  the  nan'e  of  plane  in  England  in 
the  sycamore,  or  great  maple  (^Acer paeudo-plulamii). 
It  is  a  largo  tree,  grows  quickly,  and  stands  the  sea- 
spray  better  than  most  trees.  Tho  timber  is  very  close 
and  compact,  easily  wrought,  and  nut  liable  cither  to 
splinter  or  warp.  It  is  generally  of  a  brownish  white 
or  yellowish  white  color,  and  sometimes  it  is  very  beau- 
tifully curled  and  mottled.  In  this  state  it  takes  a  line 
polish,  and  bears  varnishing  well.  It  is  chielly  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  saddle-trees,  wooden  dishes,  and 
a  variety  of  articles  of  furniture  and  machinery.  When 
kept  dry,  and  protected  from  worms,  it  is  pretty  dura- 
ble ;  but  it  is  quite  as  liable  as  beech  tu  be  attacked  by 
tlicm. — TiiKiKioi.i),  p.  11)6. 

Plane  Bailing,  in  Xaviyation,  is  tho  art  of  de- 
termining the  ship's  place,  on  the  supposition  that  she 
is  moving  on  a  plane,  or  that  the  surface  of  the  ocean 
is  plane  instead  of  being  spherical.  On  account  of  llie 
magnitude  of  the  terrestrial  radius,  this  supposiLiun  may 
be  adopted  for  short  distances  without  leading  to  );reat 
errors;  and  it  affords  great  facilities  in  calculation,  for 
the  place  of  tho  ship  is  found  by  tho  solution  of  a  ri^'lit- 
angled  plane  triangle.  '1  he  part  of  the  meriilian  be- 
tween the  ship  und  the  parallel  of  latitude  of  tlic  place 
whence  she  departed  forms  the  perpendicular  of  tlic 
triangle ;  the  distance  on  the  parallel  between  the  place 
of  departure  and  the  foot  of  the  perpendicular  is  llie 
base  of  the  triangle  (technically  called  the  departure); 
and  the  distance  sailed  is  the  hypothcnuse.  Tlic  siikIc 
at  the  ship  is  called  the  course,  and  the  other  acute 
angle  the  complement  of  the  course.  Now,  of  these 
four  things,  the  perpendicular,  the  departure,  the  dis- 
tance sailed,  end  the  course,  any  two  being  given,  the 
triangle  ca''  be  laid  down  on  the  chart,  and  all  the 
other  parts  of  it  found. — See  Navigation. 

Flanks  (Ger.  and  Uu.  J'tankeni  Da.  I'lanker:  Sw. 
Plankor;  Fr.  PUmchea,  liuraaget;  Kuss.  Tolatiilv  o!o$ku), 
thick  strong  boards,  cut  from  various  kinds  of  wood, 
especially  ouk  and  piivo.  Planks  are  usually  of  the 
tiiickness  of  from  1  inch  to  4.  They  are  exported  in 
large  quantities  from  the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  par- 
ticularly from  the  ports  of  Cliristiami,  Dant^ic,  Arch- 
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aiiKoli  P<!t«nbiirf(,  Narva,  Uuve],  Riga,  and  Memel,  aa 
well  as  from  several  parti  of  North  A.iaetlek.-^S«t 
Louder  TitAnK. 

Plantain,  or  Banana,  tho  pulpy  fmit  of  the  Muta 
paraJaiaca,  &ii  herbaceous  plant,  oxtonsively  cultivatod 
inmost  inter-tropical  coaa(;'iaa,  but  ospoeially  in  Mex- 
ico. It  ia  not,  lilie  most  other  fruits,  used  merely 
as  an  occasional  luxury-,  but  is  rather  an  established 
article  of  siibsiatet  le.  Being  long  and  extensively 
cultivated,  it  has  diverged  into  numerous  varieties,  the 
fruit  of  wiiioh  diliars  niatorialiy  in  sir^e,  flavor,  and 
color.  That  of  some  is  not  above  two  or  three  inches 
lonif,  while  that  of  others  is  not  nkucli  ihort  of  a  foot ; 
some  sorts  are  sweet,  and  of  a  flavor  not  unlilce  nor  in- 
ferior to  that  of  a  good  mellow  pear ;  but  the  larger 
kind  are,  for  the  most  part,  coarse  and  farlnaoeous. 
Xhu  latter  are  either  used  fresh  or  dried  in  the  sun,  in 
which  latter  state  they  are  occasionally  ground  into 
meal  and  made  into  bread.  In  Mexioo  the  sweeter 
sorts  are  frequently  pressed  and  dried,  as  flgs  are  in 
Europe;  and,  while  they  are  not  very  inferior  to  the 
last-mentioned  fruit,  they  are  inflnitcly  cheaper.  "  I 
doubt,"  says  M.  Uumboldt,  "whether  there  6e  any 
other  plant  that  produces  so  groat  a  quantity  of  nutri- 
tive substance  in  so  small  a  space.  Kight  or  nine 
months  after  the  sucker  is  planted,  it  begins  to  develop 
its  cluster.  The  fruit  may  be  gathered  in  the  tenth 
and  eleventh  month.  When  the  stalk  is  cut,  there  is 
always  found,  among  the  numerous  shoots  that  have 
taken  root,  a  sprout  (jnmpoilo),  which,  being  2>8<1s  the 
height  of  its  parent  plant,  bears  fruit  three  months 
later.  Thus  a  plantation  of  bananas  perpetuates  itself, 
without  requiring  any  care  on  tho  part  of  man,  further 
than  to  cut  the  stalks  when  the  fruit  has  ripened,  and 
to  stir  the  earth  gently  once  or  twice  a  year  about  the 
roots.  A  piece  of  ground  of  100  square  metres  of  sur- 
face will  contain  from  30  to  40  plants.  During  the 
course  of  a  year  this  same  piece  of  ground,  reckoning 
the  weight  of  the  cluster  at  from  15  to  20  kilog.  only, 
will  yiel''  2000  kilog.,  or  more  than  4000  lbs.,  of  nutri- 
tive substance.  What  a  diiferciice  between  this  prod- 
uct and  that  of  the  cereal  grasses  in  most  parts  of  Eu- 
rope !  The  same  extent  of  land  planted  with  wheat 
would  not  produce  above  30  lbs.,  and  not  mere  than 
90  lbs.  of  rotatoos.  Henoe  the  product  of  the  banana 
is  to  that  of  wheat  as  183  to  1,  and  to  that  of  potatoes 
as  44  to  1." — Ei»ai  sur  la  Nouvdte  K<p'jgne.  Tho  ba- 
nana forms  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Mexico ;  and  the  apathy  and  indolence  of  the 
natives  in  the  lierras  oalienles,  or  hot  regions,  has  been 
ascribed,  and  probably  with  good  reason,  to  the  facility 
with  which  it  supplies  them  with  subsistence.  It  is  by 
no  means  in  such  extensive  use  in  tropical  Asia,  and 
conies  nowhere  in  it  into  competition  with  corn  as  an 
article  of  food. 

Flaatc:,  or  Plaiater,  in  building,  a  composition 
of  lime,  sometimes  with  sand,  or  other  substance,  to 
parget  or  cover  the  nudities  of  building. 

Plaster  of  Parity  a  preparation  of  several  species  of 
gypsum  du«  near  Montniartrc,  a  village  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  I'aris,  and  hence  the  name.  The  best  sort 
is  hard,  white,  shining,  and  marbly,  lieing  known  by 
the  name  o(  phttur-itone,  or  parget  of  Mimtinnrtre,  It 
will  neither  give  lire  with  steel,  nor  ferment  with  aqua- 
fortis ;  but  it  calcines  very  freely  and  readily  into  u 
lino  plaster,  the  use  of  which  in  building  and  casting 
staluos  is  w-;!!  known. 

PlaU  (*iio  De  Im),  or  the  Plata  River,  one 
of  the  great  rivers,  or  rather  a  great  estnary  of  South 
America,  in  tho  A.rgentine  RepKblic,  formed  by  the 
junction  of  the  Parana  and  Urnguav  rivers,  in  lat.  34° 
S.,  long.  58°  30'  W.,  its  basin  lying  south  of  those  of 
the  Amazon,  Tocantins,  and  San  Francisco,  and  its 
numerous  tributaries  draining  most  part  of  the  Plata, 
Paraguay,  and  Uruguay  territories,  with  considerable 
portions  of  Bolivia  and  Brazil.  The  estuarv  resulting 
from  their  union  is  200  miles  in  length  northwest  to 
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southeast,  and  whe'd  It  Joins  the  Atlantio  Ocean,  is 
170  mites  aorosi  ''uetween  Maldonado  and  Cape  St. 
Antonio);  Its  oentio  jeing  about  lat.  86 '^  SO'  8.,  long. 
66°  W.  Its  muddy  waters  can  be  traced  in  the  ocean 
200  miles  from  its  mouth.  The  total  length  of  the 
Plata  and  the  Paraguay  has  been  estimated  at  nearly 
2S0O  miles;  and  from  the  ocean  to  the  island  of  Apipe 
in  the  Parana,  at  least  1260  miles,  there  is  a  continuous 
and  safe>  navigation  for  vessels  of  BOO  tons.  The  Agua- 
pehy,  an  affluent  of  the  Paraguay  neur  lat.  15°  40'  S., 
long.  90°  20'  W .,  is  separated  only  by  a  portage  of  three 
miles  from  the  Alegre,  a  tributary  of  the  Guapore,  and 
were  a  canal  to  be  made  to  connect  the  two  streams,  a 
complete  system  of  internal  navigation  throughout 
nearly  all  South  America  would  exist. — See  Paba- 

OUAT. 

Plate,  the  denomination  usually  given  to  gold  and 
silver  wrought  into  articles  of  household  furniture.  It 
appears  from  Portku's  Progren  of  the  Naliim,  lii.  25, 
that  the  annual  consumption  of  silver  plate  has  in- 
creased from  about  800,000  oz.  at  the  commencement  of 
tho  century,  to  about  1,060,000  oz.  at  present.  Most 
persons  may,  perhaps,  be  inclined  to  think  that  this  is 
not  so  great  an  increase  as  might  have  been  outiei- 
pated  from  tho  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  account  refers  only 
to  articles  of  standard  silver  and  gold,  and  that  the 
great  consumption  of  the  precious  metals  consists  in 
plated  and  gilt  articles,  which  are  now  made  of  a  very 
superior  quality.  Owing  also  to  the  fact  of  old  plate 
being  hold  in  the  greatest  estimation,  but  little  of  it  is 
melted  down  to  bo  remanufactured,  so  that  the  princi- 
pal consumption  is  by  new  families. — See  Gold  and 
Pubciocs  Mrtat^s. 

Platlna,  a  metal  which,  in  respect  of  scarcity,  beau- 
ty, ductility,  and  indestructibility,  is  hardly  inferior  to 
gold,  was  unknown  in  Europe  till  about  the  middle  of 
last  century,  when  it  began  to  be  imported  in  small 
quantities  from  South  America.  It  has  since  been  dis- 
covered in  Kstremadura  in  Spain,  and  more  recently 
in  the  Ural  Mountains  in  Asiatic  Russia,  where  it  is 
now  raised  in  very  considerable  quantities.  Platina 
is  of  a  white  color,  like  silver,  but  not  so  bright,  and 
has  no  tasto  or  smell.  Its  hardness  is  intermediate 
between  copper  and  iron.  Its  specific  gravity  is  about 
21-6,  that  of  gold  being  19-3;  so  that  it  is  the  heaviest 
body  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  It  is  exceedingly 
ductile  and'  malleable ;  it  nmy  be  hammered  out.  into 
very  thin  plates,  and  drawn  into  wires  not  exceeding 
l-1940th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  In  these  properties  it 
is  probably  inferior  to  gold,  but  it  seems  to  surpass  all 
tho  other  metals.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  n  wire  of 
platina  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  supporting 
a  weight  of  274-31  lbs.  avoirdupois  without  breaking. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  infusible  of  all  metals  ;  but  pieces 
of  it  may  be  welded  together  without  difficulty  when 
heated  to  whiteness.  It  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree 
altered  by  the  action  of  ttir  or  water.— Thomson's 
Chemistry.  The  late  Dr.  WoUaston  discovered  a  meth- 
od of  fusing  platina,  and,  consequently,  of  rendering  it 
easily  available  in  tho  arts.  The  Russians  have  with- 
in these  few  years  issued  platina  coins  of  the  value  of 
.1.  6,  and  20  silver  roubles.  Platino  first  began  to  be 
an  object  of  attention  in  Russia  in  1824,  when  1  pood 
.88  lbs.  were  collected.  In  1836  the  produce  amounted 
to  138  poods  42  lbs.  In  1831  a  piece  of  native  platina 
was  discovered  at  Demidoff's  gold  mines,  weighing 
20  Ills.  2i  7.o\t.— Official  Statements  published  by  the 
Btissian  government. 

Plating.  The  art  of  covering  copper  and  other 
metals  with  silver  or  gold :  it  is  effected  in  various 
ways.  Sometimes  the  silver  is  attached  to  and  rolled 
out  with  tho  copper  by  pressure ;  sometimes  the  one  metal 
is  precipitated  fromits  solutions  upon  the  other;  and 
of  lafo  manufacturers  have  availed  themselves  oteleo- 
tro-cheirical  decomposition  for  the  purpose. 

Platinum  (so  called  from  the  Spanish  word  plata, 
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tUror,  on  account  of  iu  color),  a  metal  of  a  white 
color,  exceetilni;ly  ductile,  malleable,  and  difficult  of 
fusion.  It  ia  the  heavies'  (ulwlance  known,  its  spe- 
ciflc  gravity  being  21'6.  It  undergoes  no  change  from 
air  or  moisture,  and  ia  not  attacked  by  any  of  the 
pure  acids;  it  is  dissolved  by  chlorine  and  nitro-muri- 
•ticacid,  and  is  oaydized  at  high  temperatures  by  pure 
potassu  and  lithia.  It  is  only  found  in  South  America 
and  in  the  Uralian  Mountains :  it  ia  usually  iu  small 
graina  of  a  metallic  lustre,  associated  or  combined  with 
palladium,  rlioclium,  iridium,  and  osmium ;  and  with 
copper,  iron,  lead,  titanium,  chromium,  gold,  and  silver ; 
it  is  also  usually  mixed  with  alluvial  sand.  Iho  par- 
ticles are  seldom  so  largo  as  a  small  pea,  but  sometimes 
lumps  have  bean  found  of  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to 
that  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  In  1826,  it  was  first  discovered 
in  a  rem  associated  with  gold  by  Uoussingault,  in  the 
province  of  Antioqiiia,  in  South  America.  When  a 
perfectly  clean  surface  of  platinum  is  presented  to  a 
mixture  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  gas,  it  has  the  extraor- 
dinary property  of  causing  them  to  combine  so  as  to 
form  water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render 
the  metal  red  hot:  ipongy  platinum,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  obtained  by  heating  the  ammonio-rauriato  of 
platinum,  is  most  efTuctivo  in  producing  this  extraor- 
dinary result ;  and  a  jet  of  hydrogen  directed  upon 
it  may  be  inflamed  by  th"  metal  thus  ignited,  a  prop- 
erty which  has  been  applied  to  the  construction  of  con- 
venient instruments  for  procuring  a  light.  The  equiva- 
lent of  platinum  is  about  98.  It  is  precipitated  from  its 
nitro-muriatic  solution  by  sal  ammoniac,  which  throws 
it  down  in  the  form  of  a  yellow  powder,  composed  of 
bichloride  of  platinum  and  sal  ammoniac. 

Platting,  slips  of  bast,  cane,  straw,  etc.,  woven  or 
plailcil  for  niuking  into  hats,  etc. 

Fliunbago.    >See  1)i.ack-lkai>. 

Pluma,  the  fruit  of  the  Prumu  domatira,  are  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description.  They  were 
introduced  into  England  in  the  16tli  century,  and  are 
cultivated  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  There  ore  said 
to  be  nearly  300  varieties  of  plums. 

riuni-lree  (_Prunus  domettica).  The  Prunus  donui- 
tica  appears  to  bo  more  widely  diiTusod  iu  its  original 
locality  than  the  apricot.  It  is  believed  to  be  indig- 
enous to  the  south  of  Russia,  Caucasus,  the  Hima- 
layas, and  to  many  parts  of  Kurope.  In  England,  and 
in  some  parts  of  tho  United  States,  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  hedges,  but  never  truly  wild.  This  species 
and  many  of  ils  varieties  are  cultivated  for  ornament, 
or  their  fruit,  in  all  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
habitable  globe.  Faulkner,  in  his  Kentington,  makes 
the  plum  a  nativo  of  Asia,  and  an  introduction  into 
Kurope  of  the  Crusaders.  Gough,  in  his  Jirttuh  To- 
pography, says  that  Lord  Cromwell  introduced  tho 
Perdrigon  plum  into  England  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VII.  The  introduction  of  this  tree  into  tho  United 
States  dates  back  to  tho  earliest  periods  of  their  settle- 
ments. Several  valuable  and  interesting  varieties 
have  originated  in  this  country,  among  which  the 
Bolmar  or  Washington  jilum  stands  conspicuous.  The 
parent  tree  is  said  to  have  been  purchased  in  a  market 
in  New  York,  about  the  end  of  the  last  century.  It 
remained  barren  for  several  years,  till,  during  a  violent 
storm  of  thunder,  the  entire  trunk  was  severed  to  the 
earth  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  part  remain- 
ing in  the  groimd  afterward  threw  up  several  vigorous 
shoots,  which  were  allowed  to  remain  and  finally  pro- 
duce fruit.  Trees  of  this  variety  were  first  scut  to  En- 
gland in  1819,  to  Mr.  Itobcrt  Uarclay,  of  liury  Uill|; 
and  several  others  were  sent  to  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  1821,  by  Dr.  Hosack,  of  New  York. 
The  wood  of  the  Prunus  domestica  is  hard,  close,  com- 
pact, beautifully  veined,  and  susceptible  of  a  fme 
polish.  When  dry,  it  weighs  from  forty  to  fifty  pounds 
to  a  cubic  foot,  according  to  the  age  and  growth  of  the 
tree.  Its  texture  is  silky,  and  when  washed  with 
lime-water  its  color  is  heightened,  and  may  be  pre- 


served by  the  application  of  varnish  or  wax.  Unfor- 
tunately for  this  tree,  it*  wood  is  sometimes  rotten  at 
the  heart.  In  Franco  and  Gemkany  it  is  much  sou);lit 
after  by  turners,  cabinet-makers,  and  the  manufactur- 
ers of  nmsical  instruments.  The  leaves  are  sometimoa 
given  to  cattle  for  forage.  The  use  of  the  fruit  in  do- 
mestic economy  for  dessert,  and  for  making  tarts  and 
puddings,  is  well  known.  In  France  plums  are  prjn- 
cipally  used  dry  or  preserved,  and  enter  extensively 
into  commerce.  The  kinds  usually  employed  for  pre- 
serving are  tho  lirignole,  the  prune  d'Ast,  tho  I'erdri- 
gon  blanc,  the  prune  d'Agen,  and  the  Ste.  Catherine. 
In  warm  countries  plums  or  pnmes  are  dried  on 
hurdles  by  solar  heat;  but  in  cold  climates  artilicial 
heat  is  employed  ;  tho  fruit  being  exposed  to  the  bent 
of  an  oven  and  to  that  of  the  sun  on  alternate  duv.t. 
Txble  pru>-.4s  are  prepared  fVom  the  larger  kinds  of 
plums,  as  the  green-gage,  and  Ste.  Catherine;  those 
employed  in  medicine  from  the  Ste.  Julienne.  The 
former  have  a  very  sweet  and  agreeable  taste,  and 
the  latter  are  somewhat  austere.  Fresh,  ripe  plums, 
taken  in  moderate  quantities,  are  regarded  as  nutritive 
and  wholesome ;  but  in  large  quantities  they  readily 
disorder  the  bcwels;  and  when  immature,  they  slijl 
more  eu.>iily  excite  ill  elt'ects.  The  medicinal  prunes 
ars  employed  as  an  agreeable,  mild  laxative  for  chil- 
dren,  and  are  given  during  convalescence  from  febrile 

and   infiammatory   disorders   in   adults Browne's 

Trees  of  A  merica. 

Plush  (Fr.  Panne,  Peluche;  Genn.  WolUammtl, 
J'lutt/i)  is  a  textile  fabric,  having  a  sort  of  velvet  nap 
or  shag  upon  rie  side.  It  is  composed  regulariM  o'  i 
woof  of  a  single  woolen  thread,  and  a  two-fold  warp, 
the  one  wool  of  two  threads  twisted,  the  other  ^'oat'a 
or  camel's  hair.  There  are  alf  o  several  sorts  of  plush 
made  entirely  of  worsted.  It  is  manufactured,  like 
velvet,  in  a  loom  with  three  treadles;  two  of  uhleli 
separate  and  depress  the  woolen  warp,  and  the  third 
raises  the  hair-warp,  whereupon  the  weaver,  throwinij; 
tho  shuttle,  passes  the  woof  between  the  woolen  onit 
hair  warp ;  afterward,  laying  a  brass  broach  or  needle 
under  that  of  tho  hair,  he  cuts  it  with  a  knife  (m 
Fustian)  destined  for  that  use,  running  its  fine,  slen- 
der point  along  in  the  hollow  of  the  guide-broach,  to 
the  end  of  a  piece  extended  upon  a  table.  Thus  the 
surface  of  tl>e  plush  receives  its  velvety  appearance. 
This  stnir  is  also  made  of  cotton  and  silk. 

Plymouth,  a  sea-port  of  England,  on  the  cast  side 
of  a  peninsula  between  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tainar,  at 
the  head  of  Plymouth  Sound ;  latitude  of  Mount  Wise, 
60°  22'  N.,  long.  4°  10'  2"  W.  The  port  of  Plvmoulh 
is  distinguished  for  its  capacity  and  security ;  It  i> 
capable  of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is  one  of  the  best 
harbors  in  the  world.  It  consists  of  three  divisions: 
Suttonport,  adjoining  the  town  ;  Catwater,  formed  liy 
an  estuary  of  the  Plym ;  and  the  Bay  of  Hamoaze.  At 
the  mouth  of  these  harbors  the  great  bay  of  Plymouth 
Sound  forms  an  excellent  roadstead,  which  is  now  com- 
pletely secure  by  the  erection  of  the  breakwater  across 
the  entrance.  This  is  an  isolated  mole  at  the  entrance 
of  the  Sound  ■'ilOO  feet  long,  and  opposing  a  barrier  to 
the  heavy  swell  of  the  Atlantic.  The  Sound  is  three 
niilos  long  and  four  miles  wide,  and  forms  the  harbor 
of  Davenport  and  Plymouth. 

Point  net  is  a  style  of  lace  formerly  much  in  vogue, 
but  now  superseded  by  the  bobbin-net  manufacture.— 
See  Lace. 

Points  of  the  Compass.  In  Geography  and 
Navigatum,  the  points  of  division  of  tho  circle  repre- 
senting the  horizon,  or  of  the  compass  card  over  which 
the  magnetic  needle  is  suspended.  A  diameter  of  the 
circle  being  drawn  to  represent  the  meridian,  or  north 
and  south  directions,  and  another  at  right  angles  to  it 
to  represent  the  directions  east  and  west,  tho  circle  is 
thus  divided  into  four  quarters,  each  of  which  is  sub- 
divided into  eight  equal  parts,  so  that  tho  whole  circle 
i*  divided  into  thirty-two  equal  parts ;  and  the  points 
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of  diviiioD  are  termed  the  pointt  of  the  compatt.  Each 
has  a  particular  name,  indicutini;  its  placu  with  refer- 
uncu  to  tlio  four  principal  urc.'ar(iiWpomf<;  namely,  the 
north,  south,  cast,  and  wot  points. — tlee  Compass. 

Polar  Boa,  North.      We  aro  now  able  to  draw 
with  ncarl>'  geographical  accuracy  the  boundaries  of 
the  North  I'olar  Sea,     A  very  large  portion  of  tliu 
northern  shores  of  Kuropo,  Asia,  and  America,  which 
circumscribe  it,  have  been  visited,  and  ihe  position  of 
most  of  their  bays,  headlands,  and  rivers,  geographic- 
ally ascertained,     lly  casting  our  eye  over  tlie  North 
Polar  chart,  it  will  bo  seen  that  the  Polar  Sea  of  that 
benilnphcre  is  an  imnionso  circular  basin,  which  coln- 
municatcs  with  the  two  great  oceans  of  the  world — the 
Atlantic  and  the  I'acitlc  —  by  two  channels,  the  one 
.icparating  America  from  Europe,  and  the  other  Amer- 
ica from  Asia,     It  will  be  seen  that  few  points  of  the 
coasts  of  Kuropo  and  Asia,  which  occupy  a  full  lialf  of 
the  circumscribing  circle,  extend  much  beyond  the  70th 
parallel  of  latitude ;  and  all  these  points  have  been 
passed  by  water,  though  at  different  point!  and  by  dif- 
ferent persons,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Capo 
C6vcro  Vastochnoi,  whicli  on  the  cliarts  is  made  to 
c.Ktend  to  the  latitude  li>i°.     The  northern  coast  of 
America,  with  Uld  Greenland,  and  the  two  channels 
above  mentioned,  complete  tlie  circle,  America  extend- 
ing about  8U^  of  longitude,  or  just  two  ninths  of  tlie 
whole  circle ;  and  of  this  portion  the  whole  coast  has 
now  been  ascertained,  with  the  exception  of  that  part 
which  lies  between  Cape  Turnagain  of  Franklin,  and 
the  land  at  the  bottom  of  Prince  Hcgcnt's  Inlet,  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are  now 
(1838)  exploring.     This  being  accomplished,  we  shall 
have  the  whole  line  of  tho  northern  coast  of  America 
completed.      We  may,  therefore,  state  that  the  aver- 
age of  th'3  degree  of  latitude  of  this  coast  is  al)out  the 
same  as,  or  rather  lower  than,  that  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
anu  the  extent  of  tho  North  Polar  Sea  may  be  consid- 
ered as  about  2100  geographical  miles  in  diameter,  or 
7200  in  circumference.     The  interior  or  central  |)arts 
uf  this  sea  are  very  little  known.     Several  islands  are 
scattered  over  its  southern  extremities,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Uld  Greenland,  whose  northern  limit  has  not 
yet  been  passed;   tho  others  arc,  Spitzbergcn,  Nova 
Zcmbla,  the  islands  of  Liaknov,  or,  as  some  have  been 
pleased  to  call  them,  New  Siberia ;  Ihe  North  Georgian 
Islands  of  Parry,  and  those  which  form  tho  western 
lands  of  Uuftin's  Uay,  to  which  may  be  added  the  Boo- 
thia Felix  of  lioss,  which  there  is  no  doubt  is  an  isl- 
and.   Besides  these,  there  are  a  number  of  small  allu- 
vial islands,  formed  at  the  mouths  of  the  several  rivers 
of  the  two  continents ;  but  whether  any,  or  what  num- 
l)cr  of  islands  may  exist  nearer  to  the  Pole,  we  must 
of  course  remain  ignorant  till  the  Polar  Sea  has  been 
further  explored. 

For  tho  little  which  is  known  of  this  sea,  we  are  in- 
debted to  that  spirit  of  discovery  which  showed  itself 
immediately  after  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  hd 
been  effected  round  the  Cape  of  (Sood  Hope ;  not  lo 
much,  it  is  iruc,  for  the  sake  of  geographical  discoveiy 
as  that  of  shortening  tho  passage  by  sea  to  the  eastern 
parts  of  the  world.  It  was  obvious  that  if  a  ship  could 
proceed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  on  a  great  cir- 
cle of  the  sphere,  or  nearly  so,  tho  distance,  compared 
with  the  circuitous  passage  round  fionthorn  Africa  or 
Southern  America,  would  be  prodigiously  shortened. 
The  voyage  of  Columbus  had  that  object ;  but  it  was 
soon  discovered  that,  from  the  StraiU  of  Magelhaens 
to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  there  was  an  uninterrupt- 
ed continuity  of  land.  Of  the  northern  regions  the 
niforniation  obtained  has  been  scanty  and  discouraging 
for  such  an  enterprise.  One  of  the  Scandinavian  pi- 
rates had,  indeed,  been  driven  by  stress  of  weather,  as 
early  as  the  middle  of  the  9th  oenturj-,  upon  an  island 
to  the  northwest,  to  which,  from  its  appearance,  he 
gave  tho  name  of  Snowland,  which  was  afterward 
changed  to  that  of  Iceland,  by  the  leader  of  the  Nor- 


wegian colonists  who  took  refuge  on  that  inhospitable 
spot ,  but  It  was  not  till  more  than  a  century  after  this 
that  Eric  Kanda  discovered  the  southern  part  of  Old 
Greenland,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  In 
tho  year  1001  some  of  these  colonist!  discovered  New- 
foundland and  the  coast  of  Ijibrador, 

Uf  tho  South  Polar  Sea  little  or  nothing  may  bo  said 
to  be  known.  Captain  Cook,  in  the  years  1778  and 
177'',  crossed  the  antarctic  circle  in^re  places  only ;  in 
longitude  00}°  east,  where  he  advanced  to  latitude 
(i'i%  and  met  with  Holds  and  detached  pieces  of  ice  ; 
in  longitudes  101°  and  110"  west,  between  which  he 
proceeded  to  latitude  71°  10'  south,  the  farthest  prog- 
ress made  by  him  toward  the  South  Pule,  where  he 
was  stopped,  or  at  least  deemed  it  prudent  to  return, 
on  account  of  tho  lields  and  mountains  of  ice  which 
were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the  sea;  and  in  lon- 
gitudes l'6ti°  and  148°  west,  between  which  ho  descend- 
ed to  latitude  G8°,  and  saw  many  floaUng  ice  islands. 
There  are,  therefore,  still  remaining  about  3-10  degrees 
of  longitude  in  which  the  antarctic  circlo  has  not  been 
crossed,  and  full  half  the  circumference  of  the  globe 
which  has  not  been  visited  lower  to  the  southward  than 
the  parallel  of  C0°  south  latitude, 

Mr,  Wcddcll,  a  master  in  tho  navy,  proceeded  some 
three  degrees  farther  south  than  Cook ;  and  since  that, 
two  ships  of  Mr,  Enderby  discovered  a  lon^,  tract  of 
land,  the  extent  of  which  they  did  not  determine. 

There  was  little  doubt  of  the  existence  of  high  land 
in  the  South  Polar  Sea,  though  Cook  discovered  none 
beyond  the  Southern  Thule,  or  Sandwich  Land,  on  the 
parallel  of  00°,  AVithout  high,  precipitous  land,  those 
large  icebergs  which  ho  met  with  floating  among  the 
ticlds  of  ice  coi^d  not  have  Leon  formed  ;  the  hummocks 
of  ice,  occasioned  by  the  agitation  of  the  sea,  and  the 
meeting  of  thejields  or Jlawt  in  opposite  directions,  sel- 
dom rise  to  the  height  of  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  above 
the  suiface,  Tho  Uussians,  indeed,  on  a  recent  voyage 
of  discovery,  aro  said  to  have  fallen  in  with  many  isl- 
ands about  tho  70th  parallel  of  latitude.  They  also 
circumnavigated  the  Sandwich  Land,  which  was  left 
undetermined  by  Cook,  and  conjectured  that  it  might 
be  a  part  of  the  great  Southern  Continent,  which  occu- 
pied so  much  attention  of  the  geographers  and  philos- 
ophers of  the  last  centurj'.  This  idea  was  renewed  by 
the  recent  discovery  of  a  very  considerable  extent  of 
land  to  the  southward  of  Cape  Horn,  in  latitude  C.1°, 
and  seen  extending  from  longitude  65°  to  65°  west. 
As  the  eastern  extremity  had  not  been  seen,  and  the 
winding  of  the  coast  was  to  northeast,  it  was  cot\jec- 
tured  that  it  might  unite  with  the  Southern  Thule  of 
Cook,  and  form  the  long-sought-for  Southern  Conti- 
nent. It  is  said,  however,  that  the  Russians  have  also 
circumnavigated  this  land,  and  that  it  i?  composed  of 
a  great  cluster  of  islands. 

The  land  in  question  has  been  called  South  Shetland, 
but  it  is  no  ^  ~\y  discovery.  In  the  account  of  the  voy- 
age of  the.  five  ships  of  lioHerdam,  under  the  command 
of  Jacob  Alahn  and  Simon  do  Cordes,  to  the  South 
Seas,  in  the  year  1699,  it  is  stated  that,  on  approaching 
the  Strait  of  Magelhaens,  the  yacht  commanded  by 
Dirk  Gherrifz  was  separated  from  all  the  other  ships, 
ond  was  carried  by  tempestuous  weather  to  the  south 
of  tho  Strait,  to  61°  south  latitude,  where  they  discov- 
ered a  high  country,  with  mountains,  which  were  cov- 
ered with  snow,  like  the  land  of  Norway.  This  lond 
of  Gherritz  was  marked  on  some  of  the  old  charts,  but 
discontinued  on  the  more  modem  ones,  from  the  uncer- 
tainty of  its  position  with  regard  to  longitu  e.  There 
can  1)0  no  doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  modern  South 
Shetland.  It  answered  to  the  description  of  the  mount- 
ains of  Norway,  covered  with  snow,  and  is  wholly  bar- 
ren, having  neither  tree  nor  shrub  of  any  kind.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  say  that  it  is  uninhabited,  there  being 
no  such  people  in  the  southern  hemisphere  as  the  Es- 
quimaux ;  and  it  may  l)e  remarked,  that  no  human  be- 
ings are  found  in  the  Southern  Ocean  below  the  65th 
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pArallel  of  Utitutle,  •od  nuns  lieyonU  tha  60th,  oxcapt 
OD  raUgonis  and  'I'iorra  del  Kuoj^o.  On  the  uliuroii, 
th«  aeoliMid  aa»  huraca,  whicti  )iad  rvmainad  from  tlio 
Uresllon  uodiBlurlied,  wore  ao  numerous,  tlist  on  tho 
tirat  notloe  of  tlic  radiaoovnry,  a  whole  Heat  of  reaMla 
fror,  I'^iif^land  and  North  Aintriua  crowded  thither  on 
apacuUtiuni  but  the  loaa  of  gavcrul  from  tenipostuouH 
weather,  and  a  danKvroua  naviKBtlon,  and  tho  deatnic- 
tion  and  ulann  of  tho  ol^jecta  of  their  cupidity,  will 
probably  cauae  It,  fur  aoiuo  time  at  least,  to  remain  as 
much  a  laud  of  doaolation  aa  it  liad  been  before. 

For  an  account  of  Polar  Sua  cxpcdltiona,  ue  AncTii' 
OcKAN.  Itefer  to  I'ahuy'h  Vnyagtii  F:;A»Kl,iJi'M  Ax- 
peditioiu,  ete. ;  Amtrican  Jourtml  0/ Hcience,  xvi.  124; 
Wttimiiuter  HevUMi,  xxxi.  278 ;  American  Quarttrly  Ht- 
ffi«K>,  Iv.  215  j  ULAL'KwiM>b's  Magaztnt,  ii.  I<ti8,  iv.  157 ; 
Ecleitir  Maynitne,  xii.  43,  xx.  OU,  xix.  414 ;  tUUnburgh 
Ktcirw,  xlvlil.  428, 1x1.  22a,  Ixiii.  161 ;  Huarterli/  Jtt. 
vitw,  xxvili.  872,  xxxvii.  628,  xxxviii.  8il6,  Ivi.  151, 
Ixvi.  218 ;  North  BrUiah  Kevitw,  xvi.  23«,  xxiv.  198, 
275,  458,  xxxi,  291,  xxxvi.  45,  211;  lArinrj  Agf,  xxv. 
Itt,  XX vi.  572,  XX.  28U;  FuamKu's  Mai/aziue,  xxxviii. 
608 ;  L>K  How's  Jteview,  xiii.  1. 

Policy  of  Inauranoe,  or  AMiuimnoe,  of  ahipa, 
ia  a  contract  or  eunvention  by  whicli  a  peraon  takes 
upon  hiuiaelf  the  riaka  of  a  Bca-voya)(c,  oblifi^ng  him- 
self to  make  good,  in  part  or  In  whole,  the  loaaea  and 
damagea  that  may  befall  tho  veaael,  its  equipage,  tack- 
le, victualing,  lading,  etc.,  either  from  teinpe«ta,  aliip- 
wrecka,  piratea,  tire,  war,  reprisals,  in  consideration  of 
a  certain  aum,  more  or  k'sa  according  to  the  riak ;  which 
aum  is  paid  down  to  the  aaaurer  by  tbo  aasurec  upon 
bia  signing  the  policy. — .S'r«  i>'8i'KANi:r.. 

Polyneala  ("  many  isiunrla")  incluiJea  the  multi- 
tude of  isluuds  sctattcrcd  over  tlio  I'ucilic  Ocean,  and 
coniprehonda  a  belt  chielly  within  liU'^  on  each  aide  of 
the  equator,  and  from  longitude  185°  K.  to  185°  W. 
Including  New  Zealand,  the  boundary  cxtcnda  aouth 
of  the  equator  to  lat.  47°  S.  Tlio  islands  are  dislril>- 
uted  into  numeroua  groups,  and  these  grou|)8,  of  an 
elongated  form,  have  a  general  direction  from  north- 
west to  southeaet,  and  aro  coniposeil  of  one  or  more 
larger  islands,  and  numerous  amalicr  onca.  The  prin- 
cipal groups  to  the  north  of  the  equator  aro  the  I'c- 
lew,  Ladrono,  or  Idariano,  Caroline,  Kadack,  Marshall, 
Gilbert,  and  Sandwich  Islanda.  >South  of  the  equator 
are  New  Ireland,  New  Hebrides,  New  Britain,  Fcejeo, 
Friendly,  Navigator's,  Solomon's,  Society,  Mcndanu  or 
Marquesas,  Low  Archipelago,  Cook's,  Austral,  and  oth- 
er minor  groups,  besides  numerous  douched  islands,  as 
Easter  and  I'itcairn  islands.  With  tbo  exception  of 
Hawaii,  the  largest  island  of  Polynesia,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  the  others  range  from  2U  to  CO  and  100 
miles  in  circumference,  while  many  do  not  exceed  a 
mile  or  two  in  length.  These  islands  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of  coral  fonnation ;  tho  Low  Archipelago,  Society 
Islands,  Marshall,  and  Carolines,  presenting  the  regular 
atoll  form,  with  circular  reefs  and  lagoons.  The  Friend- 
ly, New  Hebrides,  Solomon's,  and  Sandwich  Islanda, 
present  fringed  reefs,  and  have  active  volcanoes ;  Buni- 
mils  of  niouutaius  varying  from  2000  to  18,000  feet.  In 
the  lower  coral  islands  the  elevations  do  not  exceed 
500  feet.  In  the  atoll  coral  inlands,  Darwin  has  sup- 
posed that  a  depression  of  surface  is  taking  place,  and 
that  ibe  volcanic  islands  arc  either  stationary  or  ris- 
ing. From  I  lie  great  predominance  of  occon,  the  tem- 
perature of  Polynesia  is  comparatively  moderate,  tho 
climate  delightful  and  salubrious.  Mean  annual  tem- 
perature of  Sandwich  Islands  77° ;  temperature  of  So- 
ciety Islands,  70°  to  «0°,  and  rarely  90°,  Fahrenheit. 
The  aoutheaat  tropical  winds  generally  prevail,  but 
northwest  and  southwest  winds  are  not  unconinioii. 
Hurricanes  aro  rare,  and  earthquakes  slight  and  not  of 
frequent  occurrence.  The  refreshing  coolness  of  the 
trade-winds,  and  .  regular  but  not  excessive  supply  of 
moisture,  arcfavoraldc  to  a  luxuriant  vegetation.  Soil 
in.th«  valleys  andi  in  the  river  couraes  »  rich  volcanic 


mould;  on  the  mountains  less  (^rlili*.  Ilolh  vegrialii,) 
and  animal  productiona  are  limited  aa  to  number  of 
spcciea.  In  the  islunila  of  the  middle  and  eaatern  di- 
visiona  not  more  than  60O  species  of  plants  are  found. 
Thia number  increasea  toward  the  wrst  and  northwrnt. 
Tho  bread-friiU,  peculiar  to  tills  region,  tho  cocoa,  Im- 
nana,  plantain,  banyan,  augar-canc,  yam,  and  colion- 
plant,  papor-mul berry,  and  a  species  of  chestnut,  uro 
indigenous.  Other  trees  and  plantsnf  tropical  climates 
have  l)cen  introduced  and  flourish ;  an<l  nrrow-root, 
sweet  potatoes,  the  common  potato,  and  iraiKe,  are  now 
rvarcd  abundantly.  Then!  are  several  timber  trees, 
especially  sandal-wood,  ■  fen  spices,  and  ornamental 
llowera,  which,  however,  have  little  odor  or  drciiird 
color.  Tho  islands  were  all  remarkably  deticient  in 
animals,  thus  indicating  their  isolated  and  compara- 
tively recent  origin.  Turtles  report  in  great  niinibcrs 
to  many  localities,  and  flab  are  plentiful  on  the  coasts. 
Several  species  of  whales,  the  cachalot  or  sperm  wlmle, 
Capo  whale,  humpback,  and  blacktlsh,  are  peculiar  to 
tho  seaa  of  the  Pacilie,  and  their  rapture  has  been  the 
I  chicfinduccniontfurahipsviHitingthese  regions.  Oxen 
have  been  introduced  from  Now  South  Wales,  and  thrive 
I  well;  and  horses  from  South  America,  Tho  natives 
I  of  Polynesia  are  in  general  a  well-formed,  tall,  active, 
and  intelligent  people,  Thero  are  two  distinct  rncrs, 
I  one  apparently  of  JIalay  origin,  by  far  the  most  nu- 
I  inerous  and  iiitelle<!tual,  and  spread  over  all  Central 
and  Kaatorn  Polynesia,  and  speaking  one  common  Inn- 
I  guagc,  though  varying  in  dialects.  I'lie  other  n  negro 
or  I'upuan  race,  with  negro  features  and  color,  iind 
,  crisped  mop-like  hair,  growing  in  separate  tufts,  sp^ak- 
I  ing  a  distinct  language,  and  exhibiting  an  intellect  of 
I  m.  'nferior  grade,  pro'oably  tho  (Irst  settlers  of  the  isl- 
ands, and  now  confined  to  the  western  part  of  Polyneoia, 
and  inhal>iting  partly  or  wholly  New  Guinea,  New 
llritain.  New  Ireland,  tho  Solomon  I.slands,  New  Cal- 
edonia, New  Hebrides,  and  part  of  the  Ladrono  Isl- 
ands. Some  of  the  western  islands,  as  the  Ladronrs, 
were  discovered  by  Magelhaens  in  15'il,  the  Marqiiegas 
by  Jlendafia  in  15W ;  but  it  wiis  not  till  17(i7  that  Wnl- 
lis,  and  subsequently  Cook,  explored  and  described  the 
leading  islanda  of  this  region.  Soon  after  tlii!:,  mis- 
sionaries began  to  settle  in  the  islands,  nnd  after  many 
iliscouragements  at  Inst  have  fiucceedcd  in  promoting 
Christianity  and  civilization  in  some  of  tho  princi- 
pal islands;  though  rannibolisni  and  savngo  frroelty 
still  prevail  in  tho  majority.  The  population  of  these 
islands  varies  continually  from  wars,  mlgrntloim,  and 
occasional  pestilence.  Tahiti  and  some  others,  ulicn 
first  discovered,  were  conjectured  to  bo  greatly  more 
populous  than  at  present,  but  no  proper  data  exist  fur 
atl'ording  even  an  approximation  to  the  real  niiiiiliirs. 
Probably  tlie  population  of  the  whole  of  Polynesia 
does  not  exceed  one  million  or  one  million  and  a  half. 
— Haki'Kk's  OineUeer. 

Pomegranate  (Oer.  Granatiijifel ;  FI-.  Ctrr.  ■!(>; 
It.  liruntti,  Mflngrahi ;  Sp.  (Iranailas),  the  fruit  ef  llic 
pomegranate-true (f'unita grimatwn).    This  tr"e,  « liich 
grows  to  the  height  of  15  or  20  feet,  appears  to  lie  a 
native  of  Persia,  whence  it  has  been  convoyed,  on  the 
one  side,  to  .Southern  Kurope,  and  on  tho  othi'i-  to  the 
I  tropical  parts  of  Asia,  and  eventually  to  the  Now  AVorlJ. 
j  Till!  fruit  is  ft  I>ulpy,  many-socded  berry,  tho  size  of  an 
i  orange,  covered  with  a  thick,  brown,  coriaceous  rinil. 
I  Tho  jiuip  has  a  reilillsh  color,  and  a  pleasant  juli-iiiiil 
j  tasto.     Tlie  value  of  the  fruit  depends  on  the  sinall- 
;  iiess  of  tho  seed  and  tho  largeness  of  the  pulp.     The 
i  linest,  called  liy  the  Persians  badiinn,  or  seedleps,  is 
imported  into  India  from  Cobul  and  Candahar,  vlierc 
the  pomegranate  grows  in  perfection.    The  tree  tlirivcs 
ail  the  way  to  tho  equator:  but  within  the  tr"|iiis  the 
fruit  is  hardly  tit  for  use.     Tho  pomegranates  bmui^ht 
to  market  from  the  south  of  Kurope  and  the  West  In- 
dies aro  very  inferior  to  thoae  of  Persia, 

The  J'uiiica  rframitiim  ia  ft  tree,  in  ningnitiiite  and 
ligneous  character,  bearing  considerable  reseinljlance 
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tn  tUa  voinnion  hawlmirii.  In  t  wild  iUt«  It  formt  a 
tliiirny  biiitli;  but  wli«n  cuUlvatsd  in  (pu-detM  and  In 
plfliitaliuiii,  under  favoralil*  circuinstancoii,  it  often  at- 
t«li:i  a  bui^bt  of  lb  or  !K>  feel. 

Tbt  i'uHioa  granatiim  it  liidigenoui  to  Barbary,  Par* 
■ia,  Japan,  and  variuui  parti  of  Asia;  and  hat  long 
heon  naturaliuid  in  the  Mntb  cf  Kuropo,  tin  Weit  in- 
Uieii,  Mexico,  and  in  8outb  America.  In  the  Hima- 
layas, Mr.  Kuyle  infurnis  us  that  the  |)or.ief(ranate 
grows  wild,  and  aUo  tlvat  It  la  planted  near  vlllaftea. 
It  forma  (|uitc  a  wood  in  tlBUindaran,  'whence  the  dried 
lecilft  nro  exported  for  medical  nse.  The  famous  seed- 
lent  |ioinugranatoa  are  grown  in  the  rich  gardens  lying 
unilir  the  snowy  hlUs  near  the  Uivor  Oaubul.  'lliey 
arc  aUo  duacribed  as  delicious  altout  iladgiabad,  and 
throughout  I'ersia.  "  Though  grown  in  most  parts  of 
lniUa,"says  Mr.  Uoy)e,  "large  quantities,  of  superior 
quality,  aro  yearly  brought  duwn  by  tliu  northern  mor- 
cliuntH  from  Caubul,  Cashmero,  and  Boodurwar."  The 
poHiHgranato-tree,  which  partakes  of  the  aniiqidty  of 
tb(t  vino,  the  (Ig,  and  tho  olive — and  which,  a  point  of 
utility,  is  numbered  with  the  groin-bearing  plants,  and 
with  honey,  all  constituting  tho  principal  food  of  the 
Eastern  nations,  in  the  early  stages  of  civilization — 
must  possess  no  small  degree  of  historical  interest.  It 
Is  mentioned  by  Theophrustus  under  the  name  of  roa ; 
tlio  I'hu^nicians  culled  it  tidn ;  the  Orechs  ci/tino* ;  and 
the  Konians,  according  to  Fliny,  malut punica. 

Tho  general  diffusion  of  the  pomegranate  throngh- 
( at  the  cllmatas  suited  to  its  growth,  iniplios  that  it 
possesses  highly  valuable  propertier.  In  hot  coun- 
tries its  utility  is  incontestable;  fur  it»  joico  is  most 
grateful  to  the  palate,  and  aisuagr  irst  in  a  degree 
quite  peculiar  to  it,  {torn  its  pleasaia  acid — an  acid  so 
soft  tliat  it  may,  in  truth,  bo  said  to  lie  "  full  of  melt- 
ing swcetnoss,"  as  Moore  expresses  himself.  Tho  pulp, 
liowcvcr,  which  inclotos  the  seeds,  is  sometimes  acid, 
sometimes  sweet ;  and  In  some  oases  vinous,  astrin- 
gent, and  always  ref^shing.  A  sirup  is  made  from 
tho  pulp  by  the  druggists,  as  well  as  from  tho  dried 
flpwers,  which  Is  employed  as  an  astringent  and  deter- 
gent. The  rind  of  the  fruit,  on  account  of  its  astrin- 
gent properties,  is  sometimes  employed  in  mattria  med- 
ica,  as  well  as  in  the  veterinary  art.  It  has  also  been 
used  as  a  substitute  for  galls,  in  the  manufacture  of 
black  ink,  and  is  said  to  bo  still  cmploj'ed  in  some 
parts  of  Uermany  in  dyeing  leather  red,  in  imitation 
of  morocco.  In  tho  Himalayas,  Mr.  Koyle  informs  us, 
the  riud  of  the  fruit,  called  nrutpal,  "  being  very  astrin- 
gent, is  used  in  medicine,  as  well  as  in  dj-eing.  The 
employment  by  the  natives  of  Indio  of  tho  bark  of 
the  root  for  the  expulsion  of  the  tape-worm,  being  now 
well  known,  sinoo  the  sultJect  was  communicated  by 
Drs.  Hamilton  and  Fleming,  ia  a  rumarkable  instance 
of  the  oblivion  into  which  oven  a  valuable  medicine 
may  fall,  as  this  property  was  well  known  to  Uioicori- 
ilos."  Lord  Uacon  recommends  the  juice  of  pomegran- 
ates as  good  for  liver  complaints;  and  Dr.Woodvillo 
says  it  is  preferable  to  that  of  oranges  in  cases  of  fever. 
From  the  flowers,  with  the  addition  of  alum,  there  may 
be  obtained  a  tine  red  ink.  Tho  flowers,  also,  were  for- 
merly used  to  dye  cloth  a  light  red.— Bkownb's  Trees 
n/America.  .,,.., u-.  ,    -.1../.^..!      , 

Ponce.    See  PonTo  Rico..  ^ .-  •  .-■■■>■•  ■•  iiiiil  ir  -■.••i. 

Pondioherry.  Tho  name  of  Pondieherry  is  made 
to  include  all  tho  French  possessions  in  India,  because 
it  is  the  most  considerable  of  them.  It  is  situated  on 
tho  Coromandel  coast  of  Ilindostan,  in  latitude  U"  67' 
K.  Its  population  in  lUiW  was  62,1'27,  of  whom  69(> 
were  Kuropeans.  The  French  possessions  in  India 
compri^io  also  Chandornagorc,  Karikal,  in  the  Camat- 
ic;  Malid,  in  Malibar;  Yanaon,  in  Orissa;  with  tho 
territory  attached  to  each.  These  have  a  total  popu- 
lation of  160,000,  o{  whom  1000  are  whites.  The  prod- 
ucts are  rice,  grain,  coooa-nats,>  betel,  indigo,  tobacco, 
and  cotton.  The  annual  value  of  the  imports  is  about 
$873,000,  and  of  tli«  eocporta  «bout  $1,200,000.    The 


trade,  nearly  all  being  at  I'undlchorr}',  it  with  the  Cor- 
uninndel  coast,  Islu  of  llourlion,  the  Mauritius,  and 
Senegal.  Pondieherry  would  have  been  a  oommerclal 
point  of  great  magnitude  but  for  tho  changes  of  owner- 
ship, ncrai.loned  by  the  frei|uent  wars  of  France  and 
Kngland.  The  law  of  tho  17th  May,  IR'20,  provides 
that  thn  distinction  between  the  French  and  foreign 
t'aotorles  In  India  sliall  l>e  suppresse<l  in  the  (nrifT,  and 
that  merchanilise  from  any  of  these  settlements  shall 
pay  no  other  duties  than  are  Imposed  on  the  same  ar- 
ticles l>rought  from  the  French  settlements. 

Poplar  (Oer.  J'upprl,  I'apptlhaum;  I)n.  /'npeher; 
Vf.  I'eiijMer;  It.  IHuppa;  Sn.  Alamo;  l,at.  I'tijmlui). 
Of  tho  poplar  (_l'upului  of  botanists)  thcro  are  about  15 
species  described.  In  most  fkvoraliie  situationn  the 
white  poplar  grows  with  great  rapidity,  sometimes 
sending  forth  shoots  1G  fret  long  in  a  single  sea8i.n. 
Tho  wood  is  soft,  and  not  vory  durable  unlaso  ke{.t 
dry;  but  it  is  light,  not  apt  either  to  swell  or  shrink, 
and  easily  wroiight.  The  Lombardy  poplar  grows 
rapidly,  and  shoots  in  a  completu  spire  to  a  groat 
height;  Its  timber  does  not  difl'cr  materially  from  that 
of  the  white  poplar.  It  is  very  light,  and  is  therefore 
well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  packing-cases. 
None  of  tho  species  is  fit  for  lorgo  timbers. — Tricd- 
uDMrH  Principlea  of  Carpentrji ;  Vttfttable  Substances, 
Library  of  Entertaining  Knoidedge, 

Population.  It  would  be  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  objects  and  limits  of  this  work  to  attempt  giving 
in  Uiis  plat'o  ony  explanation  of  the  laws  which  regti- 
late  tho  progress  of  population.  However,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently of  importance  in  commercial  questions,  and  In 
others  affecting  commercial  interests,  to  bo  able  to  com- 
pare the  consumption  of  an  arlicio  with  the  population, 
wo  believo  wo  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  laying  lio- 
fore  them  the  following  Tabic,  showing  tho  compara- 
tive population  of  the  principal  commercial  countries 
of  the  world) 


CouQtriM. 


Austrian  Kiupire,  184'i. 


British  Empire. 


'   it)  .'n-ili.H  '.1 
ivl^.l   ,,     ,,lU' 

>i,/i'">ii''.(  ■'.111 .' 
I'S*  .«.■.■  .11/1  ;■• 
'.\<\  -Ai-'t  IkI  .!;'■ 
I  I'lZ//  1  i/.  .1! 


France,  18M . 


PruMla,1848 

Russian  Empire,  1840. 


.\\ 


lUll'l.    I'l 


t'nlted  states,  18S1. 

.    )>  If!  ':i(ll  >'>il  I 
Davsrla,  lS4t'..'.l,'. 


Belgium,  1849. 
Brazil,  1880 . . . 


Denmark,  1S40 

')  .1!  ,^'iiialamyi  !•>  . 
■i>  YJIu't  si  b-uiJiuiiuii 


PopulaUon. 


85,730,112 

Austria 83,064,001 

Iluntjary 7,804,li«2 

r,oinbarily  ami  Venice. .  4,(i03,281» 

27,438,325 

KuRland  and  Wales....  17,906,831 

!<ootland 2,870,784 

Islands  in  I^ritbh  aeu. .  142,010 

Ireland 0,518,704 

Colonics..  8,224,477 

North  AmerioB 9,181,270 

West  Indies 000,882 

Africa 411,403 

Australia 400.000 

AsU 1,851,350 

Europe 411,403 

85,400.480 
Colonies,  1?4I,  73>J,49fl,  viz.  : 

AfU 107,700 

Africa  sod  Algeria 272,409 

West  ludiea 255,089 

N.  and  B.  America 23,aj8 

Australia 20,200 

10,831,187 

Protestants 0.835,083 

Catholics 0,040,292 

,Iew« 214,807 

60,008,318 

KVopeulKassU M.O»S,300 

Siberia 2,037,000 

Trans-Caucasian 2,048,000 

American 61,000 

Poland 4,857,700 

Finland 1,412,315 

23,074,700 

White 10,856.202 

I'reo  colored 418,673 

Slavo  colored 3,0 .0,031 

4,519,020 

Catholics 8,000,094 

Proteilants 1,181,1910 

Joiv I»,S8S 

4,353,000 
8,180,000 

now* to  7,000,000  .'Ki-iii: 

i,i\:t,m  It  -iiiTi 

Denmark  proper. 1,407,747 

Jluchlcs 888,760 

eeloules.;. .:....  11»,481 
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Kk>p' 

(ireece  

Hamburg 

Holland,  1849  . 


Mexico,  1$3T 

Papal  States,  1843 . 
Portugal,  1841  .... 


PopuUUoiij 

i;«!J7,000 

OBT.TOO 

188,054 

S,241,»90 

Coloniea. 81,T88,T00 


SudiDia,  18SS. 


gpatn,  18SS 

Sweden  &  Norway,  1^  lii, 


Turkey. 


Tro  Sicilies,  1845. 
rhlna 


OOLOHIIS. 

UrUiHli  i'o&MiUiions. 
IndicD 


Canada,  1&1«. 


Cape  of  Good  Hope  . . 

Australia.  1848 

New  South  Walca  .... 

Westnm,  1S4S 

Van  Uiemrn'B  Land,  1850 

South,  !84.) 

•luniaica,  ISOO 

I'eylon,  1S43 

Mauritiuii.  1840 

Ki-ench  I'oncnions. 

Hayli 

.'^imnish  PuisessiunH. 
Cuba,  1S.V> 

Dntch  PoaaeHio!.<. 
.lava 


7,5M,000 
3.908,116 
8,412,600 


Poimttoni, 

Azoi'eB 

In  Africa 

In  Asia 

China  and  Oceanlra. . . . 
4,660,8t» 

Continent 

lalo  of  Sardinia 

12,886,841 

Colonies 

4,646,007 

Sweden 

Norway 

S5,!160,000 

Europe ...  

Amu 

Kgypt,  Tripoli,  Tunis. . 
8,428,816 

Sapics 

Sidly 

3flT,0()0,000 

Uncertain. 


161,316,120 

Prltlsh  States 

Nntiso  St«te» 

foreign  State* 

1,4SI,C26 

r.aBtom 

Western 

1«S,116 


1,723,140 
,S80,500 
7116,(110 
881,720 
828,810 

4,126,7!16 
624,633 

8,717,433 

3,31A.Kt6 
1,328,471 

15,500,000 
16,060,000 
3,8UO,0J0 

6.382,700 
2,040,610 


9R,T8,'5,R52 

62,S60,()81 

171,217 

763,304 
723,292 


212,000 

4,622 

80,00<) 

46,a07 

400,000 

1,442,063 

161,080 

7m>,000 

1,400,000 

9,600,000 


For  disquisitions  on  the  law  of  population,  see  writ- 
ings if  MAr.Tiirs,  Goriwiy,  A.  II.  Kvkhett,  Giiay, 
.Sadlkk,  Tiiim.NTON,  DoL'ni.EDAV.  The  suliject  of 
population  is  discussed  iu  the  following  periodicals : 
W'i  ftvtitittrr  Ueriew,  Hi.  1,')3,  xlvii.  100,  Ivii.  4()H;  Qunr- 
ttrfy  Jtei\  xlv.  9",  xxvi.  MH,  xvii.  Jliiil,  liii.  3();  JIanli- 
en'  Mar/.,  New  York,  iii.  l.'iT,  .^^(.I.  II.  .Xi.kxandku"); 
Surth  ^Im.yfet'.lxvii.  ;i70(Uowi;.\),  xxxiii.  1  (A.  H.  Ev- 
EiiKTT).  jfvii.  288  (K.  K ,  ..itinT),  xxiv.  218  (.Si-auks'), 
XV.  ''8»;  Hunt's  Merchanli"  Mngnzme,  vii.  "Ml,  ;!:t", 
620,  viii.  240,  330  (Ti-(  kkh);  Edmbuiyh  Ilevleir,  xvi. 
4C4,  XXXV.  362,  li.  207,  Iii.  601,  Ixxx'v.  85;  Monthlij 
Review,  "iii.  80;  Hi.ackwook's  Magazine , -xxviW.  10!», 
xxix.  '.'}•!,  xxi.  377  ;  lirilith  Quarterly  Jfeview,  iv.  115 ; 
Ameriron  Almnmir,  1837,  1818;  JJemorrali'^  Hrrieu; 
xxi.  3;i7  (A.  II.  KvKliKn),  xvii.  207,  .370,  -1*^  (Tu<  k- 
Kiu,  xxii,  11. 

Porcelain,  or  China  Ware,  a  very  flno  species 
of  cartluii-wnrp.  Tlio  first  specimens  of  this  foliric 
were  ItoukIiI  to  Kuropo  from  China  nnd  Japan,  The 
lM!8t  Chines*;  porcelain  is  of  a  very  line  texture,  white, 
semi-transparent,  and  sonietiini's  iH'ttUtifully  colored 
and  gill ;  is  infusible,  nnd  not  suliject  to  lireak  l>y  the 
sudden  application  of  heat  or  cold.  The  Chinese  term 
for  the  article  is  lae-hi.  Hut  the  Portuguese,  liy  whom 
it  was  lirsi  hronght  in  considcralde  quantities  into  Eu- 
rope, bestowed  on  it  the  name  of  iiorcolain,  from  /lor- 
cella,  a  cup.  Common  earthen-ware,  sometimes  of  a 
very  good  qui.lity,  is  nuinnfacturcd  iu  Canton,  Fokien, 
and  several  other  provinces  of  China.  Hut  il  is  a  cu- 
rious fact  that  the  beauliful  porcelain  imported  into 
Europe  is  made  only  in  the  town  of  Kinglcsing,  in  the 
province  of  Kyaiigoi,     Its  manufacture  is  fully  do- 


scribed  by  Duhalde,  in  his  account  of  China,  under  the 
head  "  Porcelain  and  China-ware."  The  porcelain  of 
Japan  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  China;  very  lit- 
tie  is  imported,  and  it  is  valued  only  as  a  curiosity. 
After  porcelain  began  to  be  imported,  its  beauty  soon 
brought  it  into  great  request,  notwithstanding  its  hign 
price,  as  an  ornament  for  the  houses  and  tables  of  tlu' 
rich  and  the  great.  The  emulation  of  European  artists 
was  in  consequence  excited.  Very  little  information 
was,  however,  obtained  as  to  the  mode  of  manufactur- 
ing porcelain  till  the  early  part  of  last  century,  v  aen 
the  process  was  developed  in  a  latter  from  a  French 
Jesuit  in  China,  who  had  found  means  to  make  him- 
self pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  subject.  Tlic 
knowledge  that  thus  transpired,  and  the  investigations 
of  Keauinur  and  other  chemists,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  establishment  of  the  manufacture  in  Europe.  It 
was  lirst  commenced  at  Dresden,  which  has  been  fa- 
mous ever  since  for  the  beauty  of  its  productions ;  but 
the  finest  and  most  magniilcent  specimens  of  European 
china  have  been  produced  at  Sevres,  in  France,  in  llie 
factory  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  the  French  gov- 
ernment. 

Uritiah  Porcelain  Manvfacture. — This,  though  ,  "tblc 
to  boast  of  such  line  specimens  of  cosily  workmanship 
as  have  been  produced  at  Sevres  and  Dresden,  is  of 
much  greater  national  importance.  Instead  of  exclu- 
sively applying  themselves  to  the  manufacture  of  arti- 
cles fitted  only  for  the  consumption  of  the  rich,  tlio 
artists  of  England  have  exerted  themselves  in  prefor- 
cnco  to  produce  China-ware  suitable  for  the  middle 
classes ;  and  have  succeeded  in  producing  articles  at 
once  excellent  in  quality,  elegant  in  form,  and  cheap. 
Wo  are  principally  indebted  for  the  improvement.^ 
made  in  this  important  manufacture  to  the  genius  and 
enterprise  of  the  late  Mr.  Josiah  Wedgwood.  This  ex- 
traordinary man  owed  none  of  his  snecess  to  fortuitous 
circumstances.  Devoting  his  mind  to  patient  investi- 
gation, and  sparing  ncitlier  pains  nor  expense  in  nc- 
complisliing  his  aims,  he  gathered  round  him  arlist.« 
of  talent  from  different  countries,  and  drew  upon  the 
stores  of  science  for  aid  in  pursuing  the  objects  of  Ills 
praiseworthy  ambition.  The  early  and  signal  pros- 
perity that  attended  his  efforts  served  only  as  an  in- 
centive to  urge  him  forward  to  new  exertions,  nml  as 
means  for  calling  forth  and  encouraging  talent  in  other.*, 
in  a  manner  -  alculated  to  promote  tlio  welfare  of  hi^ 
country.  Previously  to  his  time,  the  potteries  of  ^i»i- 
fordshire  produced  only  inferior  fabrics,  fiinisy  ns  to 
their  materials,  and  void  of  taste  in  their  forms  and 
ornaments;  the  best  among  them  being  only  wrelrhrd 
imitations  of  the  grotugque  and  unmeaning  scenes  and 
figures  portrayed  on  the  porccb'in  of  CIdna.  Hut  sucli 
have  been  the  cfl'ecta  resultin  ,  from  the  exertions  nnd 
example  of  this  one  individu.  ,1,  that  the  wares  of  that 
district  are  now  not  only  bringht  into  general  use  In 
England,  to  the  cxchi>-iim  of  „'.!  foreign  ^oods,  whloli 
had  beeif  largely  imported,  but  English  pottery  lia.s 
since  been  sought  for  and  celebrated  lliro.ighout  llio 
civilized  world,  and  adopted  even  in  places  where  tlio 
art  was  previously  practiced.  An  intelligent  foreigner. 
M.  Fanjas  de  St.  Fond,  writing  'm  this  suliject,  says: 
"  Its  excellent  workmanship,  its  solidily,  the  ndvanl- 
ago  which  it  possesses  of  sustaining  the  action  of  lire, 
its  fine  glaze  impenetrnblo  to  an<ls,  the  beauty  and 
cunvenienco  of  its  form,  and  the  cheapness  of  its  price. 
Iiavc  given  rise  to  a  commerce  so  active  nnd  so  uiiivors 
al,  that,  in  traveling  from  Paris  to  Petersliurfr,  frnni 
Amsterdam  to  the  farthest  part  of  Sweden,  nnd  rrom 
Dunkirk  to  tlio  extremity  of  the  sruth  of  France,  one 
is  served  nt  every  inn  upon  English  wore.  .Sjiain. 
Portugal,  and  Italy  ore  supplied  with  i'  ;  and  vessels 
are  loaded  witli  it  for  Imth  the  Indies  and  the  ccnti- 
ncnt  of  ..\nierica." — See  the  quotation  in  the  /liT)im( 
of  the  J'orrt'hin  Mmiiifarturr,  p.  It!,  in  Lahdneh's  (> 
iltpirdiit.  For  the  statistical  details  w  ilh  respect  to  the 
manufacture,  see  the  article  Eaktiibn>waiik.     The 
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British  porcelain  manufacture  is  principally  carried  on 
at  the  potteries  in  fStallbrUshire,  and  at  Worcester, 
Uerl)y,  Colebroolt  Dale,  and  other  places. 

il.riMae  Cups. — It  was  long  a  prevalent  opinion 
among  modern  critics  that  the  lasa  murrhina,  so  fa- 
mous in  lioniau  history,  were  formed  of  porcelain. 
I'ompey  was  the  lirst  who  brought  them  to  Home  from 
the  Kost,  about  U4  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
They  were  used  as  drinlcing-cups,  and  fetched  enor- 
mous prices ;  Nero  having  given,  according  to  the  com- 
mon method  of  interpreting,  £58,000  for  a  single  cup ! 
Tlio  extravagance  of  the  purchaser  may,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  supposed  to  have  increased  the  price;  so 
that  the  degree  of  estimation  in  which  these  cups  were 
hold  may  bo  mc  •?  ai  .urately  inferred  from  the  fact 
that,  of  uU  tlie  rich  spoils  of  Alexandria,  Augustus  was 
content  to  select  one  for  hi"  share. — Suistoniuh,  lib.  ii. 
c.  VI.  Pliny  (lib.  xxxvii.  c.  '2)  says  they  were  made 
ill  I'ersia,  particularly  in  Karanianla.  But  those  who 
contend  tliey  were  China-ware,  chiefly  found  on  the 
following  line  of  Propertius : 

Miirrhtaque  ti»  Purthitpocula  ooota  foois. — Lib.  Iv. 
In  despite,  however,  of  this  apparently  decisive  au- 
thority, I.e  niand  and  Larcher  have,  in  two  very 
learned  di-sertations  {Mimaireadc  I.i'Airat.  toni.  xlili.), 
which  Dr.  Kobcrtson  Iwis  dcclored  arc  (luitc  satisfac- 
tory, endeavored  to  prove  that  the  vusa  murrhina  \iere 
formed  of  transparent  stone,  dug  out  of  the  cai'th  in 
some  Eastern  provinces,  an<l  tliat  thej-  were  imitated  in 
vessels  of  colored  glass. — Roukrt.son'.s  Disquisition  on 
Tiiilia,  note  .19.  Dr.  Vincent  'Commerce  and  Narigation 
pflhf  Antienis,  vol.  11.  p.  7'2;i)  inclines  (o  the  opposite 
opinion ;  but  the  weight  of  authority  is  evidently  on 
the  otiier  side.  At  all  events,  it  is  plain  that  if  tlic 
murrhine  cups  were  really  porcelain,  It  had  been  ex- 
ccpilingly  scarce  at  Uome,  as  thoir  price  would  other- 
wl.sc  liave  been  comparatively  moderate.  Hut  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  ancients  were  wholly  unac- 
quainted with  th;s  article;  which,  indeed,  was  but  lit- 
tle known  in  Europe  till  after  the  discovery  of  the 
route  to  India  by  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope.  I'or  some 
iurthcr  details  on  this  question,  sie  Kiitinoii,  Auliq. 
Horn.  lib.  iv.  c.  ;i. — See  American  Journal  of  Science, 
xxvi.  23?;  American  Monthli/  Itcview,  ii.  117. 

FOIIKIUN  IM1"OUT.\TIO.S8  AMI  Kxi'OnTATlllNB,  DOMKBTIO  Kx- 
TOUTS  OK  TIIK  .M ANUFACTUKKH  OF  C'UINA,  rol{(;EI.AtN, 
I'!aUT1IKN    ANll    STONK    WAUE,   of    TUF.    I'NITEn    STATES. 


TABI.1!  XXHIIIITINO  TIIK  QUAHTITIF.8  A«n  VAICK  Of  I'OBK, 
IIaCON,  AMD  I.AOO  BXPObTKP  FBOM  TUK  I  NITKU  STATU 
TO  tiBEAT  llBlTAI.N,  t'BOM  l939  TO  18il5,  BOTH  ^  EABS  IN- 
CLUSIVE. 


Yun. 

Furelgn 

Foreign 
$03,754 

{ii,r)io 

37,0.10 
20,338 
27,289 
22,701 
(i3,403 
32,090 
36,148 
30,948 
42,201 
41,109 
23,834 
15  133 
r*,925 
73,092 
40,091 
$40,723 

DoiiieBtic 
Exporto. 

$10,959 
0.737 
7,018 
2,907 
4.884 

7,»;.a 

U,52i 
4,7,^8 
8,512 
10,032 
I&,0i4 
23,1100 
18.310 
53,085 
33,807 
32,119 
>i0,090 
$18  40 

1840 

1S41 

1SI2 

$2,070,231 
l,t.30,4&U 
1,5r>7,l01 
B-iS  038 
1,033  4S2 
2,439,51!) 
2,525,349 
2,212,241 
2,332.990 
2,201.331 
2,001.393 
3,340  022 
3,441,095 
3,178.182 
4  137.091 
3,717,070 
0,347,.S84 

$2,620,772 

1813 

|S4t 

1848 

IMO 

1S47 

1848 

1S49 

IS,')) 

IS')l 

1S52 

1>*3 

is:a 

18ft5 

IS&fl 

Avrrape 

In  coiisi'(iucncoof  aclmngo  in  the  liscal  year  in  ISlit, 
but  niiii'  iiuniha  ore  represented  in  thot  yeor. 

Pork,  the  lieitii  of  fl-'!  hog.  Salted  and  pickled 
pork  I'oriiis  «  cor  '.dcrable  article  of  export  to  the  West 
Iniliis  and  other  ,ilaees. 

Hie  exports  of  pork  from  the  U.  States  for  the  yeor 
ending  Juno  30,  1857,  were  from  the  following  ports : 


Viui. 

Pork. 

Hmiw  AQd  Bacon. 

Lard.          i 

Value 

Barreli. 

Pound! 

PuuDdi. 

Dollan 

1830 

2,200 

1,646 

.... 

20,882 

1831 

130 

2,808 

1,888 

1832 

2,706 

002 

20,378 

1S3S 

921 

7,430 

000 

10,1.97 

1834 

. 

4,l)»4 

498 

1835 

12 

1,815 

841 

1836 

11,461 

.... 

l,2i3 

k    . 

•  •  •  • 

400 

40 

1838 

^ 

607 

88 

1839 

10 

150 

.... 

241 

18J0 

.  •  ■ 

1,001 

115 

1841 

4,769 

20,3i'4 

441,305 

80,379 

1842 

0,900 

160,274 

3,431 ',732 

287,028 

1843 

8,230 

668,328 

4,509,484 

806.293 

1841 

10,280 

3.'A189 

8,976,8116 

043,705 

1846 

14,140 

i:0,90', 

6  087,075 

4  7.0(>'' 

1846 

13,001 

530,f^0 

8,211,389 

708,^26 

1847 

73.1140 

14,307  106 

17,798,770 

8,4'i  1,597 

1848 

87,700 

29.21  (,462 

27,758,841 

D,288,2r)9 

1849 

111,885 

5b,' A465 

21,itf  8,265 

0,482,194 

1850 

44,031 

37  .(77,709 

:.,u92.591 

4381,939 

1861 

9,-.  58 

14,72.1,109 

6.023,7ai 

1,5,87.351 

1852 

1,082 

8,207,9!i3 

8,976,124 

l,07f).299 

1852 

17,150 

18,297,379 

9,726,180 

2,';89,0n4 

i8r)4 

43,004 

88,8..0,7o7 

26,716,141 

6,193,894 

1855 

•61,063 

30,240,161 

15  S49,922 

5,015,120 

*  6670  tierces  were  also  exported  In  1855, 

EXFOBTB  OF  I'OBK  FBOU  TUB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  TirB  Y  BJLB 

KMUINU  ,|UNE  30,  1S6J. 


HmsIiMI 

New  York  , . 

Italtimoi'o  . , 

Utiicr  ports . 

Total.. 


tlamla. 

Value. 

22,-82 
64  406 
12,218 
44,389 

$179,339 

1,190,375 

226.370 

909,77? 

140,8(ia 

$2,806  807 

WhiUier  exported. 


Sweden  and  Norway  .... 
Swedisli  West  Indica .... 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Ilrcracn 

lloUlVIHl 

Dutch  Wobt  Indies 

Dutch  (iuiana 

Dutch  East  Indies 

Ilelgium 

England 

Scotland 

Olbrnltar 

Malta 

Canada  

Other  llrltlsh  N.  A.  !  oss. 

Itritish  West  Indion 

Hritish  Ilondnras 

llritiith  Uuiana 

II:  itish  I'o.'S.  ill  Africa  . . 
Other  ports  in  Africa  . . . 

Hritish  AiiBtralia 

Now  Zealand 

Ui'itiiih  East  Ii)dlci( 

France  on  the  Atlaiiti.'. . 
France  on  the  Mcditcr'n  . 
French  N.  A.  I'owicsslons 
Frcucii  AVedt  Indies  .... 

French  Guiaim 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic  .  . 
Spain  on  the  MeJiter'ii. . 

tlunary  Islands 

I'hilippino  Islands 

t'uba 

I'orto  Hieo 

I'oilugal 

(.'ape  lie  Vcrd  lelaudu  . . , 

Sanlliiia 

AuKtrliin  I'lisii.  in  Italy.. 

Turkey  in  EnroiM) 

llayti 

Snn  Domingo 

Mexico 

( Vutml  Itppiiblic 

New  Uranada 

Vfuezuela 

Ilriizll  ...   

Chill 

I'ern 

Suudwiuh  Islauds 

(hlna 

Wlmle  Fisheries 

Total 

See  I'lidVisinN.s. 


Tierce* 

Barrel. 

.  •  •  • 

on 

■  •  *  > 

i;.6 

.... 

2,429 

.  •  •  • 

32 

170 

3 

43 

339 

l,7li7 

25 

1,491 

4320 

27  832 

724 

2r5 

802 

ri6,013 

t  •  •  • 

80,851) 

34 

23,9.^.0 

4,428 

11,723 

550 

. 

037 

119 

1,972 

387 

.... 

166 

20.12:1 

83,755 

4:S 

,.   ,    . 

505 

021 

42 

10 

80 

75 

4,321 

n,I15 

14 

20 

1   .    .    • 

3,204 

'.'4 

8.2IU 

17,887 

33 

2 

270 

2,094 

375 

82 

2,77,. 

235 

453 

2,818 

1  Ml 

4184 

,  274.00.1 

_  Va^ae. 

$976' 

2,634 

40,742 

520 

2,810 

746 

4,3.')! 

33,040 

4\A 

24,8!;8 

041,890 

11,654 

3.073 

7,144 

897,116 

521,380 

415,2119 

71,658 

186,420 

0,707 

10,457 

51,147 

6,100 

2,481 

594,138 

079,820 

7,715 

9,627 

12,745 

021 

146 

640 

1,176 

77,7!B 

06,820 

210 

807 

51,553 

322 

00,008 

841,038 

73;i 

(10 

n.977 

34,878 

(1,401 

1,308 

44,440 

4,580 

7,824 

40,838 

20,063 

fB,0'J9,940 


rork  Trade  of  the  West. — 'I'ho  Cincinnati  I'nce  Cur- 
rent contains  returns  of  tlie  pork  trnde  from  all  the 
principal  points  in  the  West  for  the  seasons  of  186D-'&0, 


FOR 


1544 


POK 


•nd  llJ56-'o7.     The  following  is  a  recapitulation  by 
States  of  the  namber  of  liogs  packed : 


SUtai.                            1       18U-'M. 

18S»-'S7. 

Ulliu 

Kentucky 

«33,«97 
428,334 
482,631 
481,268 
189,901 
172,8-8 
6i,400 
39,000 

48o,048 
349,212 
816,629 
863,202 
148,244 
106,822 
42,811 
16.000 

Illinois 

Misiouri 

Iowa 

WUconsin 

2,48U,r>02 
1,818.468 

1,818,408 

Total  ileflcloncy,  1 867 . 

U'i  1,034 

Port,  a  harbor,  river,  or  haven,  formed  cither  by 
nature  or  art  to  receive  and  shelter  shippt.ig  from  tlie 
storms  ami  waves  of  the  open  sea.  Artilicial  ports  are 
those  which  are  either  formed  by  ihrowintc  a  strong 
mound  or  rampart  across  tho  harbor's  mouth  to  some 
island  or  rock,  or  erecting  two  long  barriers,  which 
stretch  from  the  land  on  each  side  like  arms  or  tlie 
horns  of  a  crescent,  and  nearly  inclose  the  haven,  The 
former  of  these  arc  called  mole-heads,  and  tho  latter 
pitrs. 

Port  is  also  a  name  given  on  some  occasions  to  the 
larboard  or  left  side  of  the  ship,  as  in  the  followinir  in- 
stances. Thus  it  is  said,  "  The  ship  heels  to  port ;" 
that  is,  stoops  or  inclines  to  the  larboard  side.  "  Top 
the  yird  to  port,"  the  order  to  make  tho  lurlioard  ex- 
tremity of  a  yard  higher  '.han  the  other.  "  Port  the 
helm,"  the  order  to  put  tho  helm  over  the  larboard  side 
the  vessel.  In  all  these  senses  this  phraac  appears 
intended  to  prevent  any  mistakes  happening  from  the 
similarity  of  sounds  in  the  words  */ar4oa)d  and  larboard, 
particularly  when  they  rel.ttc  to  tho  helm,  where  a  niis- 
apprelieasion  might  bo  attended  w'th  very  daug>;rous 
consequences, 

Ptirls,  the  embrasures  or  openings  in  tho  side  of  a 
ship  of  war,  wlierein  the  artillery  is  rouged  in  battery 
upon  the  decks  above  and  below. 

Port-au-Prince,  the  capital  of  Ilayti,  or  St.  Do- 
iniugo,  in  lat.  18"  83'  -it"  N.,  long.  7'2'  27'  11"  W. 
Popidaliuii  variously  estimalcil,  p'obalily  fium  ltl,ni)0 
to  20,000.  It  is  situutid  on  tho  west  coast  of  tlic 
island,  at  the  bottom  uf  a  lurgc  and  deep  gulf.  It  was 
founded  in  1749;  since  which,  vilh  few  iutervals,  it 
has  been  tha  capital  of  French  iSt.  Domingo,  as  it  is 
now  n(  the  entire  iHland.  It  is  partially  fortilled ;  tlie 
harbor  being  protocteil  by  a  battery  on  a  small  island 
al  a  little  distance  from  the  shore.  The  country  round 
{slow  and  marshy  ;  and  the  heat  in  the  summcrmonths 
being  e.\cessive,  the  climate  is  then  exceedingly  un- 
healthy. The  buildings  arc  principally  of  wood,  and 
solduni  exceed  two  stories  in  height.  The  entrance  to 
the  liarlMjr  is  U'twien  While  island  and  the  southern 
shore.  The  depth  of  water  varies  from  about  18  feet 
at  ebb  to  about  21  feet  at  full  tide.  It  is  customary, 
but  not  compulsory,  to  employ  a  pilot  in  entering  the 
harbor.  They  arc  always  on  the  Io(]k-out.  Ships 
moor  head  and  stem,  at  from  100  to  .'lOO  yarils  from 
shore;  loading  and  unloriding  by  means  of  boats,  os 
there  arc  neither  docks  nor  (piays  to  assist  these  opera- 
tions. Tho  harbor  is  jjcrfoctly  safe,  except  during 
hurricanes,  which  may  be  expected  from  August  lo 
Novenilier.  The  conimcrtO  of  I'ort-au-Princo  is  car- 
ried on  liy  various  classes  of  persons.  The  imports 
from  Kuriipe  and  America  arc  principally  consigned  In 
Kuropeau  and  N<ii  ■  h  American  commission  houses,  be- 
sides a  few  llaylii'ii  esiabllshments.  The  capital  is 
one  of  the  ports  to  which  foreign  merchants  are  con- 
fined by  tho  law  of  patents ;  hut  they  are  restricted  by 
heavy  penalties  lo  a  w  liolcialo  business  with  llaytions, 
and  lo  u  minimum  amount  of  goods.  Of  course  ihcy 
can  not  deal  with  the  consumers,  but  with  the  native 
retailers,  who  are  chiefly  women,  sly  led  "  merrhamlcs ;" 
these  employ  hucksters,  al«)  women,  who  traverse  the 
country,  attend  the  markets,  and  give  an  aeconnt  of 
their  transautiuni  to  Iboir  employers,  cither  every  even- 


ing, once  a  week,  or  once  a  msnth,  according  to  their 
character  for  integrity. 

This  city,  being  the  capital  of  tha  empire,  centralizes 
the  large  bulk  of  Hayticn  foreign  commerce.  It  is 
true  that  Issi  than  a  third  of  the  vessoU  engaged  in 
this  foreign  commerce  depart  from  its  ports  with  full 
cargoes;  but  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  unable 
lo  supply  sufficient  exports,  and  the  laws  of  Hayti  per- 
mit foreign  vessels,  after  unloading  at  the  flrst  port,  to 
proceed  to  others  to  mako  up  their  cargoes.  The  gen- 
eral navigation  from  184G  to  1860  comprised,  anivals 
and  departures,  1448  vessels,  with  an  aggregate  of 
219,810  tons,  or  an  annual  average  of  21)0  vessels  of 
43,9G2  tons.  The  flags  which  enter  into  tho  foreign 
trade  of  this  port  are,  the  United  States,  French,  En- 
glish, Danish,  Ilolgian,  Ilamburglan,  and  Bremen. 
Notwithstanding  tho  great  efforts  made  by  Great  llrit- 
ain  and  France  in  1847  and  1848  to  ameliorate  the  cein- 
mercial  and  agricultural  condition  of  Hayti,  its  general 
coinmcrco,  during  tho  live  years  ending  with  18,i0,  de- 
clined nt  leost  thirty-three  per  cent,  when  compared 
with  tho  preceding  live  years.  Its  European  com- 
nie-ce,  more  especially,  is  yearly  decliniug,  while  its 
general  trade  with  the  United  States  has  largely  in- 
oreaf  ed.  The  number  of  American  vessels  entered  aud 
cleared  during  the  last  six  months  of  1854  was  12'2, 
with  an  average  of  200  tons  each.  Total  value  of  car- 
goes inward,  <i488,f:K  ,  ."ii^'sfing  chiefly  of  provisions, 
lumlicr,  and  dry  gootii*.  v't.jocs  homeward  coiisi.sted 
of  logwood,  cofl'ee,  and  houip,  the  valuo  of  which  is 
omitted  in  tlic  official  returns.  Assuming  the  navi^'a- 
tion  between  the  United  States  and  this  port  loili.ive 
been  as  active  the  tirst  six  months  of  1854  as  the  last. 
the  figures  for  the  whole  year  would  stand  thus :  Total 
number  of  American  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at 
I'ort-au-rrince  in  1851,  244.  Official  returns  give  as 
tho  total  for  1852,  210;  18"  189;  which  shows  an  in- 
crcose  for  each  successive  ;  ■  ■  ^-.—Commtreial  lidatiout 
of  the  I'uited  Stale*. 

Fort  AlUE  Cayea,  a  sea>port  of  Hayti,  is  one  of 
the  most  important  cf  the  empire.  In  1850  there  en- 
tered and  cleared  372  vessels,  measuring  an  aggiegale 
of  50,574  tons.  The  city  is  generally  reputed  one  of 
the  most  progressive  in  the  island,  and  is  the  capital 
of  ihe  southern  peninsula  of  Ilayti;  the  best  inifjiitcd 
and  most  ferlilc  province  in  the  empire.  Here,  ,i,«  in 
Ihc  other  ports,  the  United  States  holds  the  first,  com- 
mercial rank.  Tho  chief  imports  from  the  liiiled 
iStales  are  provisions,  of  which  Ihc  consumption  is 
heavy.  During  the  jiast  two  or  three  years  Ainerionn 
merchants  have  olso  imported  domestic  cotleiis  iiiul 
niannfaelures  of  cotton,  generally  in  such  (pinntities, 
nndwitbsuch  success,  as  to  have  already  disheartcnuilall 
foreign  competition.  The  French  authority  (OnjiKfrie 
J-WMeur) mys,  in  reference  to  this  singidar  successor 
American  merchants  in  this  as  in  the  other  iiuirkitj 
of  Ilayti;  "This  8|)efies  of  mcrchuudise  (Anicrknii 
cottons)  is  in  high  repute  for  Us  excellent  quality.  It 
l.s  superior  lo  timt  manufactured  in  F.ngluiid,  ami  is 
sold  at  a  lower  figure."  Fraiici'  Hupplics  a  small  (|nan- 
lily  of  wines,  oils,  and  fabrics  of  Marseilles  and  I'aris. 
Coasters  plying  between  .St.  Thomas,  Curnvoa,  and 
.lamaiea,  import  small  packnges  of  ICuropean  wares, 
and  somo  provisions,  for  Avhich  they  generallv  lind  a 
ready  market.  Tho  quantity  of  coffee  nnniiiiily  ex- 
ported from  Aux  Caves  is  estimated  al  belweon  I'oiir 
and  <iv(^  million  pounds.  During  good  seasons  this 
figure  rises  to  six  million  pounds.  In  this  total,  Imw. 
ever,  are  iri(lMcle<l  cousideraMo  quantities  Inipnrlod 
coastwise  from  tho  neighboring  ports.  The  district 
proper  of  Aux  ('ayes  supplies  but  little  eollec,  the 
principal  article  of  cull  iro  being  Ihe  sugnr-cnnc.  the 
produce  of  which,  first  converti'il  into  sirup,  then  nianu- 
fnctumd  into  ri:m,  tafia,  otc,  supplies  the  gn-ater  p«rt 
of  llie  island  with  spirituous  liqnors.  Canipeclicwood 
(l(jgwood),  Ihe  produce  of  whiih  is  consideraMcs  sup- 
plies an  export  trade  of  20,000,000  lbs. 


POR 


l:54i5 
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fmporU  into  Atix  Cages,  1850. — From  the  United 
Status,  $-266,lG6;  Great  Hritain,  |246,<i80;  France, 
^39,-i;)2;  Uanse  Towns,  $29,574;  other  countries, 
HMM ;  total,  $u'Jl,alO. 

Forts,  tbe  Sublime.  The  official  title  of  tlie 
government  of  the  Ottoman  empire :  said  to  be  derived 
from  a  gate  of  the  palace  at  Uroussa,  the  original  me- 
tropolis of  that  empire,  called  Dub  Uumayoor,  the  sub- 
linio  gate. 

Porter,  a  liquor  brewed  from  innlt,  part  of  which 
has  liuen  mure  highly  dried  than  that  used  for  ale.  It 
is  hopped  in  the  same  way  as  ale ;  and  its  deep  color  is 
liimlly  given  to  it  cither  l>y  burned  sugar,  whteh  usually 
(;oes  under  the  name  otcolonnff,  or,  more  legitimately, 
by  roasted  or  parched  malt.  Porter  was  first  browed 
ill  1722.  The  malt  liquor  previously  drunk  consisted 
of  tlirco  kinds — ale,  beer,  and  "  twopenny ;"  and  a  mix- 
ture uf  citht-r  of  these  kinds  was  a  favorite  beverage 
iiiidcr  the  nam?  of  "half-and-half;"  or  a  mixture  was 
drunk  called  "  three  threads,"  consisting  of  equal  por- 
tions of  each  o','  the  above  kinds  of  liquor,  for  a  draught 
of  which  tbo  publican  had  to  go  to  three  diUerent  casks. 
About  1722,  Ilarwood,  a  London  brewer,  commenced 
brewing  a  malt  liquor  which  was  intended  to  unite 
the  flavors  of  ale  and  beer,  or  ale,  l<eer,  and  "  two- 
penny;" and,  basing  succeeded,  he  called  his  liquor 
"  e:ilirc,"  or  "  entire  butt,"  a  name  intended  to  inti- 
mate that  it  was  drawn  from  one  cask  or  bntt  only. 
A  nilxturo  of  nlo  or  porter,  drawn  from  diftbrent  casks, 
is  very  commonly  drunk  In  London  at  the  present  time. 
Ilarwoad's  liquor  obtained  the  name  of  porter  from  its 
confuniption  by  porters  and  laborers.  From  1<22  to 
17(!1,  the  retail  price  of  porter  in  uondon  was  3il.  per 
pot,  when  it  was  raised  to  'did.,  at  which  it  continued 
till  17!IU.     It  has  never  been  higher  than  iid. 

Porter's  Anchor.  This  anclior  is  nn  English  pat- 
ent, und  is  extensively  used  at  Southampton,  and  oth- 
er Knglish  ports.  Its  peculiarity  consists  in  giving  to 
the  arms  and  flukes  a  freedom  of  motion  round  a  pivot 
or  fulcrum  at  the  end  of  the  sliank,  thus  departing  at 
onoo  from  the  rigidity  usually  observed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  anchors.  The  arms  and  flukes  are  forged  w  holly 
indopendont  of  the  shank,  and  have  a  hole  drilled  trans- 
versely through  the  centre  for  the  reception  of  the  iron 
bolt  which  connects  them  with  tho  shank.  The  ctreet 
of  this  construction  of  a  swivel  anchor  is,  that  when 
one  fluke  enters  the  ground  the  other  necessarily  falls 
down  upon  the  shank,  thereby  avoiding  tbe  danger  in- 
cident to  tho  upward  projection  of  a  sharp  point.  The 
objects  designed  to  bo  attained  by  this  now  construc- 
tion are  said  to  be  mainly  the  two  following :  the  avoid- 
ance of  the  conse<iuenco  of  what  is  called  "  fouling,"  by 
the  cable  passing  over  tho  exposed  fluke  of  the  anchor 
when  the  vessel  is  swinging  in  a  side  way ;  and  the 
avoidance  of  injury  to  tho  vessel  itself  in  the  event  of 
falling  o;i  ».cr  anchor. 

Porters  and  Porterage.  Porters  are  persons  em- 
ployed to  carry  messages  ur  parcels,  etc. — ISee  Cau- 

ItlKUS. 

Portland,  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital,  Cumber- 
land county,  Maine,  is  situated  on  a  peninsula  at  the 
western  extremity  of  t'asco  Hay,  (iO  miles  south-south- 
west of  Augusta.  It  is  100  miles  from  iloston,  via  the 
Ivistorn  Kailroad,  and  111  via  Boston  and  Maine,  and 
.Jul  from  Montreal,  ^ia  tho  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence 
Kailroad,  and  tho  Kennel)Oo  and  Portland,  and  the  An- 
droscoggin and  Kennebec,  connecting  it  with  Augusta 
and  with  Watervillo.  Lat.  (Mount  Joy),  43°  lil>'  62" 
N.,  and  long.  70°  13'  81"  \V.  from  Greenwich,  and  7^^ 
4'J'  14  "  IC.  from  Washington.  Population  in  1 NOO, ;tti77 ; 
inlM10,71(iiJ;  in  1820,  11,5«1;  in  1830, 12,()0l;  in  IK  10, 
1.">,.)1K ;  ill  l,s,-,0,  20,810 ;  and  in  1804,  2.">,0tK).  The  pen- 
insula  projects  castwardly  into  the  bay  about  throe 
miles,  and  has  an  averaga  -.vwlth  of  three-fourths  of  a 
mile,  forming  througbout  Its  entire  length  an  eleva- 
ted ridge,  which,  inland,  ;isu8  into  considerable  hills, 
presenting  a  very  b«autiful  appearance.     Thcro  were 


in  1856  seven  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of 
$2,000,000;  an  insurance  office;  on  extensive  estab- 
lishment making  locomotivcB  and  railroad  cars,  em- 
ploying 170  persons;  three  iron  founderies,  three  brass 
fuunderles,  six  machine  shops,  three  edge-tool  factories, 
a  cbttin-cable  factory,  an  extensive  spemi-oil  factory, 
two  plane  factories,  two  piano-forte  factories,  two  tan- 
neries, six  lumber-yards,  live  ship-building  establish- 
ments, 295  stores  of  various  kinds,  and  many  manu- 
factures of  small  wares;  ten  priuting-oiiices,  issuing 
two  daily,  two  tri-weeklj',  nine  weekly,  and  one  semi- 
monthly publication.  Capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures in  1860,  $761,850;  value  of  manufactured  arti- 
cles, $2,168,2il0. 

The  harbor  is  capacious  and  safe,  and  among  the 
best  in  tlie  United  States.  It  is  protected  by  islands 
from  the  violence  of  storms,  is  seldom  obstructed  by 
ICO,  has  a  good  entrance,  aud  is  defended  liy  forts 
Preble  and  Scammel,  the  former  garrisoned  by  United 
States  ortillery.  At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city 
is  a  tower,  70  feet  high,  erected  for  tho  purpose  of  ob- 
serving vessels  at  sea,  and  furnished  with  signals. 
The  harbor  is  connected  by  the  Cumberland  and  Ox- 
ford Canal,  20^  milos  long,  with  Sebago  Pond,  and 
thence  with  Long  Pond,  etc.  The  Atlantic  and  St. 
Lawrence  Kailroad,  or,  as  it  is  now  nailed  in  Canada, 
the  Grand  Trunk  Kailroad,  was  commenced  In  1844, 
and  is  now  complete  to  Montreal.  Through  this  ave- 
nue pass  a  large  proportion  of  tho  products  of  the 
North  and  West  for  shipment  to  Europe  and  else- 
where. The  foreign  commerce  of  the  city  is  chiefly 
v/ith  tho  West  Indies  and  Euro;  e.  Its  chief  exports 
are  lumber,  ice,  fish,  jirovisions,  etc.  The  coasting 
trade  is  principally  with  Boston,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer a  steamboat  plies  daily  to  that  city.  Tonnage  in 
185;*,  104,350  tons.  Portland  was  formerly  a  port  of 
F&lmonth,  and  1,W  hou.ses,  constituting  two-thlnls  of 
the  village,  were  burned  by  the  British  in  October, 
1776.  It  was  incorporated  under  its  present  name  in 
1788,  and  received  a  city  charter  in  1832.  It  was  for- 
merly the  c-ipital  of  tho  State  of  Maine. 

Port  Louis,  or  Northwest  Port,  the  capital  of 
tho  Mauritius,  at  the  bottom  of  a  triangular  bay,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  rather  difficult,  in  lat.  20°  9'  56" 
S.,  long.  67°  28'  41"  E.  Every  vessel  approaching  the 
harbor  must  hoist  her  flag  and  fire  ;wo  guns;  if  in  the 
night,  a  light  must  bo  shown,  when  a  pilot  comes  on 
board  and  steers  tho  ship  to  the  entrance  of  the  port. 
It  is  a  very  convenient  port  for  careening  and  repair- 
ing, but  provisions  of  nil  sorts  arc  dear.  In  the  hur- 
ricane months  tho  anchorage  in  Port  Louis  is  not  good, 
and  it  can  then  only  accommodate  a  very  few  vssels. 
The  houses  ara  low,  and  principally  hnilt  of  wood.  Tho 
town  and  harbor  ..«  pretty  strongly  fortified.  Almost 
all  the  foreign  trade  of  the  island  Is  carried  on  here. 

Porto  Rico  {Sail  Juan  de),  the  capital  of  the  val- 
uable Spanish  island  uf  tlie  same  name,  on  the  north 
side  of  tho  i.sliind,  on  a  peninsula  joined  \n  the  main 
land  by  a  narrow  isthmus,  lat.  18°  29'  10"  N.,  long. 
06°  7'  2"  AV.  The  fortifications  are  very  strong.  The 
town,  which  stands  on  a  pretty  stee ;>  decVvity,  is  well 
liuilt,  clean,  and  contains  nearly  30,000  inhabitants. 

Harbor. — The  harbor  of  Porto  Rico  has  a  striking 
resoiiildanco  to  that  of  Havana,  to  which  it  is  but  lit- 
tle inferior.  The  entrance  to  it,  about  300  fathoms  in 
width,  has  tho  Moro  Castle  on  its  east  side,  and  is  dc- 
fc,\dod  on  tho  west  side  by  forts  creeled  on  two  small 
isla.ds.  Within,  the  harbor  expands  into  a  capacious 
Imsiii,  the  depth  of  water  varying  from  five  to  six  and 
seven  mthonis.  On  tho  side  opposite  to  the  town  there 
ai-c  extensive  sand  banks ;  but  the  entrance  to  the  port, 
as  well  as  the  port  itself,  is  unobstructed  by  any  bar  or 
shallow. 

Porto  Rico,  Tidand  of,  lies  in  tho  some  latitude  as 
.Icninicn.  Tlionsh  the  snialK'st  of  the  greater  Antilles, 
it  is  of  very  considerable  size.  Its  form  Is  that  of  a 
pa.allelogram,  being  about  110  miles  in  length  ftom 
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east  to  wet,  with  a  mean  breadth  of  about  88,  contain- 
ing an  area  of  3760  square  miles.  Surface  pleasantly 
diversilied  with  hills  and  valleys ;  soil  generally  fer- 
tile. It  has,  however,  sufiered  much  from  hurricanes; 
those  of  1742  and  X82c(  having  been  particularly  de- 
structive. Since  the  breaking  up  of  the  old  Spanish 
colonial  system,  the  progress  of  Porto  Rico  has  hardly 
been  less  rapid  than  that  of  Cuba.  Her  population, 
whicli  in  1778  was  estimated  at  80,650,  amounted,  ac- 
cording to  a  census  talccn  in  1836,  to  857,086,  of  whom 
188,8(19  wore  whites,  and  only  41,818  slaves.  It  is  ob- 
vious from  tills  statement  thai  a  largo  proportion  of 
the  free  inhabitants  are  colored;  but  the  law  knows 
no  distinction  between  the  white  and  the  colored  rottt- 
rier,  and  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  the  whites  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  freely  intermixing  with  people  of 
color,  has  prevented  the  growth  of  those  prejudices  and 
deep-rooted  antipathies  tltat  prevail  between  the  white 
and  the  black  and  colored  population  in  the  United 
States,  and  in  the  English  and  French  islands.  The 
population  is  now  (18o8)  probal)ly  above  500,000. 

Porto  Rico  was  discovered  by  Columbus  in  1493,  at 
which  period  it  is  said  to  have  had  a  population  of 
800,000  souls.  In  1509  it  was  invaded  by  the  Span- 
iards from  St.  Domingo,  and  in  a  few  years  the  na- 
tives were  exterminated.  The  island  was  explored 
and  conquered  by  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  discoverer  of 
Florida,  while  prosecuting  his  voyage  in  search  of  the 
fountain  of  perpetual  youth.  Although,  during  the 
past  liftecii  years,  agriculture  has  made  great  progress 
on  the  island  of  Porto  Rico,  there  yet  remains,  owing 
chiefly  to  the  want  of  labor  and  good  roadj,  a  consid- 
erable portion  of  it  uncultivated.  Immense  plains, 
which,  if  planted  with  the  sugar-cane,  would  reward 
labor  most  l)ountifully,  are  yet  lying  untouched  by  the 
hand  of  civilization  or  culture,  because  cnnals  arc  want- 
ing, through  which  the  water  by  which  llicy  are  now 
inundated  could  be  drawn  olf.  The  island  abounds  in 
excellent  timber,  but  as  yet  it  has  yielded  no  profit  to 
the  inhabitants.  There  are  also  different  kinds  of  the 
more  valuable  woods  for  cabinet-makers,  such  as  the 
acajou,  polysandcr,  etc. ;  but  tliey  still  repose  undis- 
turbed amidst  the  ravines  of  the  mountains.  A  rem- 
edy for  these  evils  might  be  found  in  innnigration; 
but  it  has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  government  to 
discourage  the  introduction  and  settlement  of  foreign- 
ers. The  laws  to  that  end  have  boen  particularly  se- 
vere in  regard  to  all  foreigners,  especially  to  those  not 
professing  the  Roman  Catholic  rclig  on.  Kvcry  for- 
eigner arriving  in  Porto  Rico  is  compelled,  before  land- 
ing, to  give  some  responsible  resident  as  surety  for  his 
good  l)chavior.  After  six  months  hu  must  cither  dom- 
iciliate or  leovo  the  island.  Should  ho  select  the  for- 
mer alternative,  ho  must  embrace  the  Roman  Catholic 
faitli,  the  only  religion  tolerated.  .An  intelligent  trav- 
eler, who  lived  for  some  time  on  thu  island,  gives  the 
following  information  relative  to  the  laws  under  which 
loreigners  could  become  diMiizens : 

"Previous  to  the  year  1828  strangers  were  required 
to  priMluce  the  most  undoubted  evidence  of  being  Ro- 
man Catholics,  in  order  to  become  domiciled  ;  and  hav- 
ing satisfied  the  authorities  on  this  point,  they  were  fur- 
ther obliged,  after  live  years'  residence,  to  becomu  nat- 
uralizcil.  Before  a  stranger  would  lie  permitted  to 
land,  he  must  give  security  for  good  political  and  mor- 
al conduct ;  and  supposing  that  bo  could  gratify  the 
requirements  of  the  law  in  all  these  particulars,  such 
wer>j  the  jealousy  and  illibernlity  of  the  government, 
that  few  could  bo  induced  to  remain  in  a  country  whore 
no  prospect  of  success  appeareil.  In  1828.  however,  the 
leniency  ami  more  liberal  policy  of  Don  Miguel  La 
Tone,  the  Captain-general,  by  relaxing  the  rigor  of 
former  rp<|Hiremcnts,  contributed  greatly  in  removing 
the  Impediments  to  the  settleniont  of  foreigners  on  the 
iiUnd.  Im  Tone  strictly  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the 
ileal  t'edule  of  1815,  having  for  its  object  the  encour- 
agement of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  the  Spanish 


colonies.  Thus  the  domicilio  was  procured  by  payiiig 
a  trifling  sum  of  money,  and  by  the  u,ipl''  .nit  co'imly- 
ing  with  certain  formalities.  A  consiaerable  innni- 
gration was  the  immediate  effect  of  these  measures  of 
La  Tone.  Lured  by  the  superior  fertility  of  the  soil, 
and  the  liberal  policy  of  his  administration,  planters 
from  the  neighboring  islands  of  St.  Croix  and  St. 
Thomas  sold  their  estates,  and  brought  their  capital 
and  slaves  into  Porto  Rico.  Their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  planters  from  the  windward  British 
and  French  islands.  Thus  seconded  by  foreign  enter- 
prise and  foreign  capital,  the  island  has  continued  to 
prosper  in  a  most  extraordinary  degree  since  1828. 
But  notwithstanding  this  rapid  improvement,  and  the 
continued  augmentation  of  its  staple  exports,  this  im- 
provement would  have  been  greater,  and  the  exports 
considerably  latger,  but  for  tJie  oppressive  duties  ujmi 
all  articles  of  necessary  consumption,  and  the  frequm 
hear;/  eracliims  made  hi/  the  rjovernment  tmoard  the  sKp- 
port  of  the  war  in  .S'prfm.  These  causes,  by  diiniiiisli- 
ing  the  profits  of  the  planters,  have  prevented  them 
from  extending  their  estates.  Hence  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  is 
due  rather  to  the  continued  influx  of  new  settlers  with 
their  important  capital,  than  to  the  prosperity  or  in- 
creased industry  of  the  old." 

The  slave  population  is  almost  the  only  producing,' 
power  on  the  island ;  but  this  is  so  totally  inadequate 
to  the  wants  of  the  planters,  that  they  are  frequrntiv 
obliged  to  procure  additional  help  from  Cuba.  'I'his, 
however,  greatly  augments  their  expenses,  since  i  ro- 
bust and  good-working  slave,  who  in  Porto  Rirt)  nay 
Ih!  valued  nt  $350,  can  not  bo  purchased  in  Cuba  for 
less  than  JCOO.  Sugar  and  (..ifice  are  the  staple  pro- 
ductions;  while  tobacco,  hides,  woods,  cotton,  fruil, 
and  rum  form  also  a  part,  though  to  no  considcralli' 
extent,  of  the  exports.  Tobacco  is  cultivated  entirely 
l)y  free  labor.  The  five  principal  commercial  ports  of 
Porto  Rico  are  Snn  Juan  (the  capital  of  the  islanil), 
Arccibo,  Mayagiiez,  Ponce,  and  Guayaina. 

San  Juan,  or  St.  John. — Although  possessing  a  niaj;- 
nificcnt  port,  considered  one  of  the  best  on  the  islaml. 
San  Juan  is  not  the  first  commcrcini  place,  as  tlio  prod- 
I  nets  exported  thence  are  of  a  very  inferior  quiilily. 
I  Of  the  sugar  shipped  from  this  port,  as  well  as  from 
I  the  other  ports  of  the  island,  the  United  States  rc- 
I  ceivo  inoru  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole.    But  a  small 
I  quantity  goes  to  Kngland,  and  also,  though  rarely,  to 
I  France.     From  the  United  States  arc  imported  cod- 
I  fisti  and  other  salt  fish ;   salt  meat,  boards,  lunilier, 
I  hoops,  staves,  and  butter;   from  Kng'ind,  boilers  for 
!  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  innrhinery,  small  (iii.intilles 
i  of  iron,  and  heavy  supplies  of  earthen-ware.     ,Spnnisl> 
!  vessels  take  in  cargoes  at  St.  Thomas,  and  discharge 
at  San  Juan,  thereby  avoiding  the  duty  applicalle tu 
all  vessels  from  all  other  adjacent  foreign  ports,  in  the 
ports  of  Porto  Rico.     Generally  speaking,  the  whole 
island  of  St.  Thomas  is  but  a  great  entrepot  of  Kuro- 
pean  and  American  manufactures  destined  for  the  mark- 
ets of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico — a  fact  shown  by  the  larRO 
amount  of  importations  from  St. Thomas  intobotli  these 
islands.     The  exports  from  San  Juan  in  185:1  ronsisted 
of  II, 300, 301  pounds  of  sugar;  .5803  hogsheads  of  mo. 
losses;  37t)  hogsheads  of  rum  ;  and  9IO,0(il>  pounds  of 
coll'ee.     It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  port  of  S'-n  .'nan, 
one  of  the  be;it  and  safest  of  the  island,  should  lie  kept 
in  so  dcploralde  a  condition.     Six  or  seven  years  afio. 
a  vessel  drawing  10  to  18  feet  water  could  toke  in  a  full 
cargo  at  the  wharf;  at  present,  a  ship  of  the  sninc  Ion- 
irngt"  can  receive  only  three-fourths  of  her  cargo,  anil  is 
compelled  to  leave  the  wharf  in  order  to  get  into  water 
deep  enough  to  take  in  the  balance. 

Arecibo,  or  Areihn. — During  the  lost  eight  years  tlic 
commercial  condition  of  this  port  hos  been  highly  pros- 
perous. The  imports  and  exports  have  greatly  in- 
creosed ;  splendid  mansions  hove  been  erectcil,  and 
several  commercial  houses  established.     The  harbor, 
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however,  in  so  totally  unprotected  that  vessels  are  com- 
pelled to  atiolior  in  a  very  wide  berth,  and  frequently, 
during  the  prevalence  of  north  winds,  are  forced  to  re- 
tire from  the  shore  and  put  out  to  scu.  They  some- 
times receive  cargoes  under  sail,  without  casting  anch- 
or. Accidents  are,  in  consequence,  so  frequent,  that 
seldom  does  a  year  pass  without  having  to  record  the 
losj  of  one  or  more  vessels.  Imports  are  nearly  the 
same  as  at  San  Juan ;  the  exports  comprise  about  10,000 
ho;;slieads  of  sugar,  3000  of  molasses,  1000  of  rum,  14,000 
to  15,000  quintals  of  coffee,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  timber  for  Spain,  to  be  used  in  the  Spanish  sbip- 
yurils.  Areclbo  also  exports  considerable  quantities 
of  tobacco  to  Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Cuba, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  about  2,000,000  pounds. 

Majjayiiez,  or  Mayaguas. — This  is  the  most  import- 
ant port  on  the  island.  It  possesses  large  capital,  and 
contains  several  costly  and  fine  dwellings.  Rapidly 
rebuilt  after  the  great  conflagration  by  which  it  was 
destroyed  in  1841,  Mayag&ez  has  gained  in  prosperity ; 
having  been  before  that  disaster  but  an  inconsiderable 
village,  it  has  now  become  the  most  important  city  on 
the  island.  The  surrounding  district  produces  large 
quantities  of  coffee,  though  since  1840  there  has  been 
a  sensible  diminution  in  that  article.  For  that  year 
the  exports  amounted  to  80,000  quintals,  while  in  1853 
they  fell  to  43,000  quintals.  Tlio  coffee  of  MayogUez 
stands  in  such  high  repute  in  America  and  Germany 
that  purchases  are  fre(iuently  made  in  advance  of  the 
crop,  llcncc  comes  also  the  best  sugar  of  the  island, 
which  is  mostly  imported  in  .\merican  bottoms  into 
the  United  States.  In  1853  there  arrived  83  American 
vessels  of  13,272  tons,  carrying  freight  to  the  value  of 
$223,000 1  and  there  cleared  70,  of  12,G80i  tons,  taking 
cargoes  worth  $460,013.  The  molasses  from  this  port 
is  always  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  sought  after  b}- 
American  and  English  shippers.  Besides  coffee,  in 
1853  there  were  exported  105^  liogsheads  of  rum,  8221 
hogsheads  of  molasses,  20,700,033  pounds  of  sugar,  but 
only  4403  pounds  of  tobacco,  showing  a  decrease,  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  of  over  50,000  pounds. 
There  were,  besides,  1000  liogsheads  of  rum  mixed  with 
tabasoo  pepper  (malagueta),  a  preparation  constituting 
now  a  new  and  profitable  branch  of  domestic  industry. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  and  England  arc  gen- 
erally similar  to  the  imports  into  San  Juan.  Within 
the  post  few  years  a  considerable  number  of  planters, 
of  moderate  capital,  have  engaged  in  the  cultivation 
of  cocoa  with  perfect  success.  A  few  quintals  of  it 
sold  to  Spanish  merchants  have  found  a  ready  appre- 
ciation at  Barcelona,  and  the  article  is  considered  equal 
to  the  cocoa  of  Caraccas.  It  is  quite  probable  that,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  cocoa  will  bo  largely  export- 
ed from  Mayagucz,  and  thus  supply  the  deficit  caused 
by  the  diminution  in  the  exportation  of  cofH-e.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  products  already  specified,  Mayagucz  ex- 
ports also  considerable  quantities  of  oranges,  citrons, 
and  other  fruits  to  the  United  States. 

Ponce. — This  port  is  almost  as  important,  in  a  com- 
mercial poini  of  view,  as  Mayagiicz.  In  1853  it  export- 
ed even  more  sugor  and  molasses  than  the  hitter.  But 
the  long  droughts  fre<iuently  destroy  entire  crops — no 
rain  falling,  oftentimes,  for  live  or  six  successive  months. 
Notwith'  tuuding,  by  dint  of  incessant  labor,  and  by 
means  f  artificial  irrigation,  th'j  industrious  planter 
often  succeeds  in  partially  overcoming  this  drawback, 
and  in  securing  a  passable  harvest.  Like  Mayagucz, 
Ponce  possesses  some  few  vessels,  which  nmke  regidar 
voyages  to  and  from  Spoin.  In  1863  the  exports  con- 
sisted of  27,804,209  pounds  of  sugar,  13,101  hogsheads 
of  molasacs,  1,870,249  pounds  of  coffee,  72  hotrsheads 
of  rum,  and  some  hides.  This  trade  employed  90  ves- 
sels from  the  United  States,  carrying  15,010  tons,  and 
entering  with  cargoes  of  the  value  of  $173,108;  and  80 
vessels  of  15,208  tons,  clearing  with  cargoes  in  value 
$681,002. 

6'uayania.— The  drought,  which  affects  this  district 


even  more  eaverely  than  Ponce,  is  the  chief  cause  of 
its  commercial  decadence.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
have  abandoned  their  establishments,  and  gone  with 
their  slaves  to  seek,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  a  cli- 
mate more  congenial  to  the  culture  of  the  sugar-cane. 
The  sugar  of  Guayama  shows  a  fine  grain  and  good 
color  for  refinery.  In  1853  there  entered  the  port  85 
American  vessels,  having  on  aggregate  of  15,471  tons, 
importing  in  value  $255,153;  and  cleared  83,  of  14,873 
tons,  exporting  a  value  of  $492,338.  The  total  exports 
of  sugar  during  the  same  year  were  21,920,511  pounds : 
of  molasses,  11,618  hogsheads;  of  coffee,300,083  pounds; 
and  of  tobacco,  101,802  pounds. 

Mayagucz,  Ponce,  and  Guayama  are  the  three  places 
on  the  island  which  possess  the  greatest  number  of 
steam-engines,  and  machines  for  the  manufacture  of 
sugar.  This  remark  applies  in  a  special  manner  to 
Mayagticz,  the  climate  of  which  is  particularly  favora- 
ble to  the  development  of  labor.  In  1850  there  were 
put  up  here  ten  nmchlnes  of  from  10  to  16  horse-power 
each.  The  exportation  of  rum  is  not  in  proportion  to 
that  of  sugar,  owing  to  the  large  consumption  of  that 
article  on  the  island. 

Among  the  secondary  ports  of  the  island,  Aguadilla 
and  Humacao  are  the  most  considerable.  In  1853  the 
former  exported  8,092,302  pounds  of  sugar,  2,438,788 
pounds  of  coffee,  049  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  409,950 
pounds  of  tobocco.  The  latter,  in  the  same  year,  ex- 
ported 4,183,233  pounds  of  sugar,  100,000  pounds  of 
coffee,  1070  hogsheads  of  molasses,  and  only  11,220 
pounds  of  tobacco,  against  28,300  the  preceding  year. 
The  great  bulk  of  the  coffee  shipped  from  these  two 
ports  goes  to  Trieste,  Genoa,  and  Hamburg.  Ger- 
many also  takes  from  these  ports  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  tobacco. 

l''ajardo  and  Naguaba  have  some  trade  with  the 
French  West  Indies,  with  St.  Thomas  and  St.  Croix, 
consisting  chiefly  in  an  exchange  of  live  animals  and 
provisions  for  the  imports  irorn  those  islands.  Their 
sugnr,  however,  amounting  annually  to  about  6000 
hogsheads,  is  almost  exclusively  sent  to  the  United 
States. 

Siit/ar. — Previously  to  1820  scarcely  enough  sugar 
was  produced  for  the  consumption  of  the  island.  Ac- 
cording to  oIKcial  statements,  the  quantity  exported 
from  all  parts  of  the  isiund  of  Porto  KIco  in  1839 
amounted  to  09,245,783  pounds,  valued  at  $2,423,002 ; 
while  in  1853  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  amount- 
ed to  110,605,859  pounds,  valued  at  $3,318,175,  show- 
ing an  increase  in  fourteen  years  of  over  fifty  per  cent. 
The  United  States  alone  received  in  1853  74,710,330 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,244,399,  or  over  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  quantity  exported. 

Cofce.—ThQ  qimntity  exported  in  183D  was  8,538,302 
lbs.,  valued  ut  .'8853,000;  and  in  1849,  8,015.311  lbs., 
valued  at  $610,918.  In  1853  it  amounted  to  11,580,004 
lbs.,  valued  at  $094,830.  Despite  this  seeming  in- 
crease, it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  cultivation  of 
coffee  is  on  the  decline.  The  Ilanseatic  cities  receive 
nearly  one  half  of  the  whole  exportation  of  coill-o,  while 
the  United  States  take  but  an  inconsiderable  quantity. 

Jfohiascj. — In  1839  there  were  exported  3,311,719i| 
gallons,  of  the  value  of  $490,769 ;  in  1849,  4.828,135J 
gallons,  valued  at  $049,220 ;  and  in  1853,  40,0;i0i  hogs- 
heads, valued  at  $400,307.  The  United  States  re- 
ceived of  the  quantit}'  exported  in  1853  to  the  value  of 
$.303,012,  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  exportation. 

CMon. — The  cultivation  of  cotton  declines  yearly, 
and  has  become  at  this  time  insignificant.  In  1839 
there  were  exported  1,183,973  lbs.,  valued  at  $189,435; 
while  in  1853  the  whole  amount  did  not  exceed  280,505 
lbs.,  valued  at  $28,060. 

llum.—'tho  value  of  rum  exported  in  1839  was 
$10,241 ;  and  in  1853,  $17,106.  The  exportation  of 
this  article  bears  no  proportion  to  tliat  of  molasses,  as 
rum  is  immoderately  consumed  by  the  common  people 
on  the  island. 
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y.A4.inib  or  TOE  PBlKUiPAi.  Abtiixkb  lilpoiiTBD  IKTO  ToBTO  liioo,  1648-1868.— [Mad 0  up  trom  the  "  B«liinzM  Goneralce."] 


Artioki. 


Olive  oil 

Liqiiidii 

Meats 

BpicCB 

Krultn,  etc 

Kice 

CeniaU,  etc. 

JmtA  nnd  butter 

Chi^se 

Fliih 

Other  cdiblM 

CottniK 

WooltnB 

I  jnenH , 

.Silks 

Tobacco 

.8kln«  and  peltries 

Wood 

Molal 

Glass 

Iron  nails 

Iron  war© 

Hrxhlnca,  r.ad  parts  thereof,? 
far  su|^r  manufactories. . . ,( 

Agricultural  implciucnts 

Hoiip 

Medicines 

Fiimiliiru 

rorfuniery 

I'andlcs 

Gold  and  silver 


Total. 


$80,019  60 

198,038  94 

71,712  40 

6,'.I07  4i 

n'4.11f.l5(i 

38,680  20 

6:8,968  91 

84,140  12 

27,814  70 

8('>6,902  00 

110.980  03 

621.310  87 

62.0;i4  03 

808.44(1  66 

08,1 40  44 

190.029  18 

72.40:i  63 

283,860  00 

20.120  00 

12.024  HI 

SU.,'i06  30 

19,06 1  48 

9,855  12 

22,17-1  (16 
127,431  ,10 
83,209  82 
61,388  02 
12,438  16 
40.66.'  16 
234,116  00 


$4.4611,761  62 


__J8«. 

$l«»,2Pf60" 

167.^60  70 

9li,y70  29 

6,45U.'i0 

27.988  99 

4<l,698  31 

680,416  98 

80,733  '.13 

26, If  3  78 

804  488  41 

112,700  U!) 

765,287  33 

49,C:il  S4 

4'i6,B90  (i3 

01,D7<  OS 

14:1,1 20 '.il 

68,030  87 

211,106  42 

32,083  P4 

16  1 6!)  04 

68,27.')  (18 

29,7S8  60 

'9,839  28 

22.781  26 
IM  :i39  (lO 
83  067  40 
44.173  47 
18,300  01 
10,800  03 
612,156  00 


$1,!  81,883  80 


IttO. 


^85;i97  18 

2.8,182  07 

83,278  7« 

14,067  46 

29.t'61l  10 

48.987  87 

G88,b69  82 

88, 1 M  34 

80.fl:i7  76 

436,990  01 

110,020  62 

651,105  34 

47,':44  04 

810,180  IT 

02.180  08 

18668(1  W 

85,(M9  14 

916,201  90 

24,019  84 

2u,829  10 

69,170  64 

8!»,4!'8  07 

24,f  83  44 

23, .'8:.'  an 

112,438  75 

81,966  ."8 

44,!  46  02 

16,028  08 

02,078  40 

740.0625(1 

$6,222,020  08 


Ifisi. 


"Ii?s;26ir75' 

280,431  00 

02,007  U 

14,905  22 

60,072  74 

46,809  78 

1,000,319  92 

74,071  74 

45,899  60 

881,208  51 

104,ilii7  40 

0;b,635  14 

50,B;i4  30 

863,682  22 

8.046  88 

2J2.(>6ii  4b 

121,449  15 

8S7.(  99  CO 

86.446  Tl 

I4,7»7i; 

51,273  30 

42,448  67 

27,739  10 

40,122  67 

150,884  00 

20,r,74  70 

45,766  27 

17.8;;5  00 

05,2'>7  32 

763.475  25 

SO, 07:^870  02 


iroa. 

$!Mt,982  eT 

840.868  17 

91,724  10 

•16,533  18 

60.021  56 

146,408  69 

1,193,  IVC  23 

91,0.'j8  70 

07,(n4  59 

402,232  21 

100.03104 

699,201  6ii 

49,744  18 

^67.459  22 

03.8S0  46 

138,440  21 

134,141  03 

2.54,947  99 

T1,738,'B 

82,1 67  23 

42,294  CO 

05,179  60 

21,100  48 

80,700  06 
215,940  85 
80,017  BO 
84,488  08 
36,107  50 
08,945  92 
392,281  00 


$0,298,306  06 


1B53. 


$|42,70T  00 

242,0113  fi9 

67,218  or 

10,65"  34 

43,310  01  I 

f'H.VOS  7.1 

692.701  40 

00,5J.s  30 

83,S:!7  50 

'  843,0;  3  02 

18.5.7321(1 

077.841  91 

75.777  (12 

852.494  ori 

70,490  07 

124,o74  50 

100  40(1  2:1 

216,807  l.'i 

!);'..074  2:1 

26,273  74 

80,741  30 

30,383  21 

15,207  52 

89,013  n 
97.312  10 
80.102  61 
84,568  04 
26,029  (19 
48,017  ;i8 
73,5, 6,10  75 


The  "  Dalanza"  gives  this  snni  as  $107,2.57  31,  which  is  an  error. 


Previoasl}'  to  1815,  Porto  Kico,  being  excluded  from 
all  direct  intercourse  with  other  cotintries,  excepting 
Old  Spain,  was  citlior  stntlonnry  or  but  slowly  pro- 
gres.'iive,  the  entire  value  of  the  export.s  in  that  year 
having  amounted  to  only  (!5,274  dollars  !  But  at  that 
cpocli  a  roy.'il  decree  appciired,  wliieh  exempted  the 
trade  l)etween  .Spain  and  the  Spanish  colonics  and  Por- 
to Kico  fh)in  all  dntlcs  for  liftcen  years ;  and  she  was 
then  also  permitted  to  carry  on  n  free  trade,  under  rea- 


.lonable  duties,  with  other  countries.  In  conseriuencc 
principally  of  these  wise  and  lilwral  measures,  Iiut 
partly  also  of  a  considerable  immigration  of  rich 
Spanish  colonists  from  South  America,  Porto  Kico  has 
latterly  made  rapid  progress.  Great  improvcnMiit.? 
have  been  effected  in  tl\e  police  and  internal  adminis- 
tration, and  roads  have  been  constructed  in  all  parts  of 
the  island.  The  exports  of  domestic  produce  from  Ihc 
V.  S.  for  the  llsciil  year  185C-'57  were  $1,78.'!,  I'.",!. 


Gb.-<ebai.  oosh'aoaiitb  Statsment  or  the  Amoijnt  and  ('iiauacter  or  tuf,  CoMMEBrs  op  I'obto  Itico  fbom  1!^18  to 

185?.— [I'ruin  tlie  "  llulanzus  licnemk'i»."J 


Vmh. 

IMPOBTATION   INTO   POBTO  BIOO. 

KxroaTATlON   FBOM   POBTO  MICO. 

NUiooai 
Prodnftii. 

PoniRB  ProdiwU. 

Total  ImporU. 

«or.lTr„";.|        '•orOi.for.l.iTr.d.. 

In  Snanifh 

V«Mta(«ei». 
.rallyj. 

In  SprniiBh 

VMMk. 

In  foreign 
Vmk1£ 

In  SpsnI.h 

VmmIi  (geo- 

er«IIjT' 

In  S|.iini.li 

In  fofeiRn 
Vmaej*. 

Total  EjTOid 

1848 

1M9 

1850 

1861 

18.52 

18B8 

$1,148,079 
1.011,090 
1,360  901 
1,612,717 
2,030,047 
1,411,004 

$0:3.370 
2.3I9.0.S2 
1,S7.<,48S 
2,210,002 
2,122,794 
2.104,876 

$i.6'.'8.8in 
i,fl6i.r>fio 

1,1185.679 
2,321,099 
2,144,(103 
1,780,630 

$4,400,761 
4!  81.693 
6.222.030 
0,078.870 
0.2!S.3r5 
6,1)38,910 

+-0i:0.920 
464.128 
288.010 
602,4,51 
400,619 
440.406 

$'.T,9S|0 
'.•37>23 
271.860 
280,840 
340,718 
335,0!  0 

$4.005,.5n0 
4,700.410 
6.;i2l642 
4,018,082 
3,9!  3,002 
4,6:8,831 

$.5.5!  ,5, 130 
6.4f2„1Tl 
6.877 .315 
6.7019:4 
4,6.'.':.r,33 
6,290,327 

AianniT  or  Ddties  rxcetved,  the  Xiimiiee  or  VE8gEi,8  KrTEXEn  anp  rLEARKn.  A>-n  tui;  RE8l>E^TI^■T.  Tomtaoe  or  toi 


SAHK   AT    I'UBTO  lllW).— U'roni 

lliu  '■  Ualanzas  GentitUes.") 

V«>n. 

DutlM  raceired. 

VoMelR  MiteT«d. 

Vpt«ellrl(^Rr#d.              ] 

On  Imp*rtf. 

On  Eipwta.      1             Total. 

Nuiiilwr. 

TooMfte. 

NunilMr. 

TonnRin 

1848,... 

$879,874 

$161, '<04 

$1,0:14.2.19 

1060 

118.910 

1129 

in.'jti' 

1849.... 

922.003 

159.098 

1,08;,307 

1096 

124,851 

1120 

120.fiTS 

18V) 

1011.472 

177  620 

1,18.1,001 

1206 

132,  WO 

1179 

131.707 

18B1.... 

1.04(688 

24.8"S 

1,0(10,418 

1324 

100  696 

1209 

l.M,ft42 

18.52. . . . 

1.228(196 

81,077 

1,259.178 

1462 

175..^8fl 

1G82 

!fi9.7iv(! 

1853.... 

1,020,246 

81,041 

1,061,887 

133S 

151,003 

1226 

154,M17 

The  tonnage  of  American  vessels  arriving  In  1853  at 
Porto  Rico  amoitnted  to  ()7,180,  or  nearly  one  half  of 
the  total  tonniiKC  of  the  i.'sland,  double  that  of  all  the 
.Spanish,  and  nearly  triple  that  of  all  the  Kngllsh  ves- 


sels. The  ports  mostly  visited  by  American  vessels 
were:  Mayagi'iez,  97  vcs.sels ;  Ponce,  69  vessels ;  G(ipv- 
ama,  .W  vessels;  and  Porto  Uico  (San  Juan),  45  vts. 
sels. 


QnAMTITtES  or  THE  rSINrlPAI.    rRODtlOTR  OP   I'OETO   HlP<(,  1848-1888. 


Vmn. 

Ayrnar'llrnta. 

ronon. 

Coffoe. 

BiiKiir. 

lliiln. 

Tobnfro. 

MotAlNPII. 

ninrk  r.Ki' 

Ho)(«tieBilt. 

PntinilR. 

Pnnnda. 

Pnlindi*. 

pMiml«. 

Ponndii 

Itnllorai. 

Hfnd. 

1848 

18li 

192  457 

0.013,(174 

101,2  8,7,54 

74fi  88J 

2.4.57,449 

8.807.474 

43(2 

1849 

12411 

8(4.052 

8.01.5,311 

100.742,5171 

519.07(11 

2.4:10.5401 

4.328,13.51 

37(10 

19.50 

,5721 

241. .5711 

11.:.83.C94 

112.120,4:12 

514  7  2 

2.973.„-09 

4,90.5,:n3 

■i:i7fl 

1881 

817» 

RnO  591 

12.111.071 

ii9.4io.:to4 

032  706 

fl479iM 

4  827.558 

(t'(53 

1S{)2 

II8{ 

218,792 

ll,87:).763 

93  681,396 

61(8. S20 

8.605,7.19 

8,Hf>7,900 

0220 

ia'i8 

04Ht 

280,1818 

ll,:i80,004 

110.01  l,5,S5!l 

Bi7,'.Bl 

3,703.457 

4,890,229 

(i019 

The  foreign  Antilles,  and  anigiig  tbcni  csi>ccially  St. 
Thomas  and  St.  Croi.x,  have  the  largest  amouut  of  the 
imports  into  Porto  Rico.     Indeed,  the  funuer,  tM  al- 


ready observed,  may  bo  considered  merely  as  an  en- 
trep(")t  for  ICuropean  and  iVmerieaii  iiiuuiifiict([r(!s,  serv- 
ing the  ijpi»nibb  nicrchauts,  from  its  proximity  to  tli» 


FOR 
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9  GcneralM."] 

im. 


'i48,wa  r>8 

87,218  «T 
1(1,657  M 
4n.S  10  (M 

eOi.'M  40 

o»,r)7s  an 

nii,8;!7  sn 

■  84,H,()r3  (12 

18ft,7a!l'fl 

07I,M1  HI 

7,^,777  (i2 

85'2.4n4  IC) 

T«,4(lfl  HI 

liM,o74  M 

100  4IIH  -2:1 

21fi  807  15 

li:i.(i74  2:1 

'25,SJ3  74 

3'.i,7-(l  iilj 

30,383  21  1 

15,207  r>2  I 

8R,013  91 
97.312  10 
8fl.l!t'2  f)l 
S4,r>6s  64  1 
ibMV  (Iff  1 
48,017  33  I 

l^ife^oin  30"] 


In  consequence 
mcttsurrs,  but 
ration  of  rich 
Porto  liii'O  has 
imjirovcincnls 
;ernnl  mlmiiiis- 
1  in  all  parts  of 
odiu'C  from  the 
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lICD.                                  1 

~*   Total  Exportl. 

5^.5,5!  r.,  136 
ft4f2aTl 
h,8TT.319 
ft,7til9;4 

4,6,'.:.r,33 
1   B,2'j<>.:i2i 

rosNAOE  or  ini 


TonDRff*- 

r29,fiT3 
131.7i'i7 
1,MM2 
1(;s,7iil! 
1M,NS7_ 

nerican  vessels 
vessels  ;  (jUPv- 
Juiili),  45  ves- 


Ill.fk£iillli; 
lli-nil- 

4;i7J 
371 W 
.1370 
(l'i.M 
C220 
OOW 


Spanish  Wc8t  Indicx,  as  a  insrkot  for  nil  tho  merchan- 
ilise.  It  will  ho  seen  tliat  the  United  States  occupy 
tlie  that  ran!;  as  regards  tho  amount  of  exports,  taking 
more  than  one  half  of  tho  total  exportations.  They 
receivo  two-thirds  of  all  tho  sugnr,  and  thrue-fourths 
of  c\\  tho  niolaiisos  exported ;  those  being  the  principal 
articles  entering  into  the  export  trade  of  Porto  Hico. 
The  exportation  to  the  United  State*  amounted  in  1853 
to  $2,340,000,  chiefly  for  sugar  and  molasses.  Spain 
holds  the  second  rank  in  importations  into,  and  only 
the  fourth  as  respects  exportations  from,  Porto  Kito ; 
since  the  foreign  Antilles  Import  nioru  into  tho  island, 
and  the  United  States,  England,  and  the  Uanscatic 
cities  take  more  from  it,  than  does  Spain,  despite  all 
dilt'erential  duties  in  her  favor,  both  as  respects  ship- 
ping and  trade. 

Tonnnge  l)uliv. — Ships  entering  the  ports  of  the  isl- 
an-.l  of  I'orto  Kico  will  pay,  if  foreign,  $1  tho  ton ;  if 
national,  37i^  cents  the  ton,  as  per  register.  Natijnal 
vessels  bringing  full  cargoes  of  coals  will  |>ay  no  ton- 


nage duties,  although  the  number  of  tons  bo  less  thaii 
indicated  by  their  register ;  foreign  vessels  will,  how- 
ever, pay  50  cents  per  ton,  in  compliance  with  the  royal 
decree  of  Uecombcr  23,  1848.  But  whenever  a  ship, 
cither  national  or  foreign,  brings  other  cargo  besides 
coals,  no  matter  whether  tho  coals  be  pqual  to,  or  more 
than,  the  amount  of  her  tonnage,  she  will  pay  the  ton- 
nage duty  In  accordance  with  said  decree.  Vessels 
loaded  with  coals  only  are  exempted  from  local  duties, 
with  the  single  exception  of  the  fee  ($23;  to  the  cap- 
tain of  the  port  for  entering  and  clearing.  National 
or  foreign  vessels  entering  tho  ports  will  pay,  in  oddi- 
tion  to  the  duties  specitied,  12^  cents  per  ton,  as  per 
register,  for  the  purpose  of  deepening  the  harbor. 
Vessels  arriving  in  the  harbor  of  San  Junn,  under 
whatever  circumstances,  or  for  whatever  purpose,  will 
pay  12^  cents  per  ton  for  dredging  and  keeping  the 
port  navigable.  National  vessels  to  or  from  tho  island 
of  St.  Thomas  will  pay,  at  whatever  port,  the  tonnage 
duties  applicable  to  tha  flag. 
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American  vessels  entering  ports  in  tho  islands  of 
Cuba  niid  Porto  lUco  in  iMtUast  are  not  subjected  to 
the  puynientof  any  tor.nage  duty  whatever ;  and  Amer- 
ieau  vessels  entering  tl:n  ports  in  the  islands  of  Cuba 
and  Porto  Eico,  with  cargoes  of  any  description  of  mer- 
cbanilise  whatsoever,  ore  exempted  from  any  charge  of 
tonnage  duty,  if  such  vessels  export  or  convey  there- 
from cargoes  of  molasses  token  in  at  said  ports.  Ux- 
eniiition,  therefore,  from  Iho  liability  to  tonnage  duty 
of  ISpanisli  vessels  coming  from  ports  iu  tho  islands  of 
Cuba  and  Purto  Uico  is  extended  to  such  vessels  arriv- 
ing iu  ports  of  the  United  States,  either  in  ballast  or 
laden  with  molasses  taken  in  at  any  of  tho  sold  ports, 
together  with  such  quantity  of  fresh  fruit,  tho  produc- 
tiuii  of  said  islands,  as  may  be  deemed  by  the  collector 
and  naval  oOiccT,  under  the  provisions  of  the  forty-lifth 
section  of  tl.o  act  of  2d  JIarch,  17!)!),  to  bo  admissiblo 
as  surplus  stores :  provided  the  said  vessels  depart 
from  the  United  States  in  ballast,  or  with  their  car- 
goes of  molasses,  or  cargoes  of  the  staple  productions 
of  the  United  States.— See  Commercial  lidations  with 
the  I'nileJ  Slufes;  Manual  far  United  ISIaliS  Consuls; 
Ti;itNm;i.i,'s  Cuba  and  Porto  Hico;  Uunt'sj  Merchants' 
M(i(/a:ine,  x.  327. 

Portsmouth,  a  sea-port  of  England,  in  the  English 
Channel,  on  tho  western  side  of  the  island  of  Portsca, 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  bay  called  Portsmouth  Harbor, 
lat.  ,')0-'  47'  N.,  long.  1°  6'  W.  Portsmouth  Harbor 
excels  every  other  in  Great  llritain  in  depth,  copacious- 
ness,  and  security.  At  its  entrance  the  harbor  is  very 
nil-row,  but  soon  expands  into  a  great  width.  Every 
whore  the  anchorage  is  good,  tho  depth  sufficient  for 
ships  of  any  size,  and  in  extent  almost  sufficient  to 
contain  the  whole  English  navy.  The  roadstead  of 
Spilhead,  between  Portsmouth  and  tho  Isle  of  Wight, 
can  contain  1000  sail  with  security.  Ship-building  and 
other  manufactures  are  carried  oii  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent. Tho  cod  and  other  fisheries  are  actively  prose- 
cuted, and  Purtsinoutli  has  considerable  foreign  and 


coasting  trade.  The  tonnage  of  the  port  in  1853  was 
2«,fi45  tons. 

!  Portugal  {Lusilania),  a  country  of  southwestern  Eu- 
rope, forming  the  western  portion  of  the  Iberian  pen- 
insula, and  situated  between  lat.  3G°  67'  and  42°  8'  N., 

'  and  long.  6°  15'  and  9°  82'  W.,  bounded  east  and  north 
by  Spain,  south  and  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Cap- 
ital, Lisbon.  Ix!ngth,  north  to  south,  368  miles; 
breadth,  80  to  140  miles;  and  there  arc  few  passable 
roads.  Wheat,  barley,  oats,  flax,  and  hemp  arc  culti- 
vated in  the  elevated  tracts ;  rice  in  the  lowlands ;  ol- 
ives, oranges,  lemons,  citrons,  figs,  and  almonds  in  the 
central  and  southern  provinces ;   and  at  the  southern 

I  extremity,  the  American  aloe,  the  date,  and  other  trop- 
ical plants.  The  cultivation  of  the  vine  is  the  most 
important  branch  of  industry,  and  tho  produce  of  the 
vineyards  watered  by  the  upper  Douro,  termed  port,  is 
the  staple  export.  There  are  extensive  forests  of  oak 
in  the  north,  chestnut  iu  the  centre,  and  the  sea-pine, 
kcrracs,  and  cork  in  tho  south.  The  olive  oil  is  of  in- 
ferior quality.  Mules  and  iisses  arc  the  chief  beasts  of 
burden ;  oxen  arc  used  for  draught  in  the  provinces. 
Cattlo  and  sheep  arc  roared  in  considerable  numljers, 
but  the  wool  is  not  of  line  quality.  Goats  and  hogs 
are  numerous,  and  tish  abound  in  the  rivers  and  on  the 
coasts.  Iron,  marble,  and  salt  are  the  chiei  mineral 
products ;  the  mines  of  tin,  lead,  and  antimony  are  not 
worked.  There  aro  numerous  salt  marshes  on  the 
coast,  and  200  mineral  springs  are  enumerated.  The 
manufactures  are  very  limited,  chiefly  arms  and  porce- 
lain at  Lisbon,  woolens  at  Portalegre  and  Fundao,  cot- 
ton-spinning at  Thomar,  jeweliy  and  trinkets  at  Lis- 
bon and  Uporto,  glass  at  Marinha-Grannc,  paper  at 
Aleioquer,  silks  at  Braganza  and  at  Campo-Grando, 
near  Lisbon.  Lisbon,  the  capital  of  Portugal,  is  tho 
princi]ial  port,  and  is  situated  on  the  north  hank  of  the 
River  Tagus,  the  observatory  of  the  fort  being  in  lat. 
38"  42'  24"  N.,  long.  9"  5'  50  "  W.  Population,  about 
240,000.     The  harbor,  or  rather  road,  of  Lisbon  is  one 
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of  the  finest  in  the  world,  and  the  quays  ai«  at  once 
convenient  and  bciutiful.  Fort  St.  Julian  inarki  the 
northern  entrance  of  the  Tagui.  It  is  built  on  a  steep, 
projecting  ruck.  There  is  a  light-house  in  the  centre, 
1'20  ffot  r.bovo  the  level  of  the  sea.  At  the  mouth  of 
the  Tayus  are  two  large  banks,  called  the  North  and 
South  Cachops.  There  are  two  channels  for  entering 
the  river  —  the  north  or  little,  and  the  south  or  great 
channel.  On  the  middle  of  the  South  Cacbop,  about 
1  i  mile  from  Fort  St.  Julian,  is  the  Bugio  fort  and  light- 
house, the  latter  being  66  feet  in  height.  The  least 
depth  of  water  in  the  north  channel,  on  the  l)ar,  is  four 
fathoms,  and  iu  thu  south  six.  The  only  danger  in 
entering  the  port  arises  from  the  strength  of  the  tide, 
the  ebb  running  down  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles  an 
hour ;  and  after  heavy  rains  the  difficulty  of  entering 
is  considerably  augmented.  The  trade  of  the  country 
Is  mostly  conducted  by  the  English  and  other  foreign- 
ers. The  population  and  extent  of  Portugal  arc  shown 
'>y  the  following  statistics,  taken  in  I85-'  : 

Population 3,500,000 

Extent  in  square  tuiloa !M  &00 

Commiinea 2C0 

Tlie  great  fountain  of  wraith  in  Portneal  is  in  its 
■/inry  ards ;  nnd  yet,  under  the  system  of  political  econ- 
omy practiced  by  the  government  of  that  kingdom, 
w  ino  can  not  be  cither  grown,  made,  or  exported,  ex- 
ropt  under  heavy  restrictions  and  imposts.  Until  with- 
in tlie  past  few  year/i,  ticiu  >  as  not  sufficient  corn 
grown  in  the  few  ngTicukiir-,1  districts  for  (.he  ncccssi- 
ticA  uf  the  country ;  still,  corn  h  classej  among  its  sta- 
ples, and  its  importation  fr-ita  foroipn  countries  pro- 
hibited, p.lcis  when,  from  i.ny  caujo,  tho  home  sup- 
plies are  inadequate  to  meet  tlic  demands  for  consump- 
tion. Tho  following  official  return  exhibits  the  entire 
agricultural  resources  of  Portugal  for  the  year  1851, 
and,  with  llio  exception  of  corn,  the  supply  of  which  is 
constant',  fluctuating,  may  l>c  regarded  as  a  fair  index 
jf  tho  average  yearly  agricultural  wealth  of  this  king- 
dom : 
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The  moio  is  equivalent  to  ?2'39  bushels.  The  aroba 
equals  32  liis. 

In  IHIll  Portugal  importert  553.740  alquicrcs  (tK-'i 
equal  to  32  lbs.)  of  grain  ;  Itefvccn  184t'>  and  1851  si'  ; 
rxportod,  us  appears  fr.  .n  ner  official  statistics,  about 
1,800,000  alquiert  from  Caminha,  and  aboui  4,00"  000 
alquierci  from  Via  na;  making  a  total  of  nearly 
ti,CjO,000  alquicrcs,  c  1,000,000  alquieres  per  annum  ; 
or  an  oxportati.n  of  about  twice  as  mjch  as  she  for- 
merly imported.  With  this  brief  rcfdMce  to  tho  nat- 
ural capabilities  and  agricultural  resourceB  of  Portu- 
gal, the  laws  and  re'^latic.is  under  whi'.a  that  king- 
dom conducts  its  loreign  commerce,  tho  cha  actcr  and 
ext-nt  of  that  commerce,  and  tho  descrif  ',im  of  mcr- 
chtt,-disc  which  constitutes  tho  leid'ng  articles  of  ex- 
change^ e<ipeciallv  between  PortU(,t '  and  tho  United 
States,  will  next  ■  considered.  F>ii  a  long  pcr'.od  the 
comracrc^ul  relations  of  the  United  States  with  Portu- 
gal were  regulated  by  such  fiCts  of  legis.jtion  as  the 
Portuguese  government  thought  proper  to  adopt,  with 
no  otlicr  check  Mcr,  the  countervailing  legislation  of 
the  United  States.    Under  this  system  the  direcit  trade 


between  the  two  countries  in  national  vessels,  laden 
with  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  either,  was  al. 
lowed  on  terms  of  full  reciprocity ;  but  the  indirect 
trade  was  fettered  by  discriminations  and  restrictions, 
and  by  the  countervailing  duties  to  which  they  gave 
rise,  until  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  navigation  en- 
tered into  between  thn  two  countries  in  1840  placi>d 
their  trade  on  a  basis  of  entire  reciprocity.  Thif>  treaty 
stipulates  that  vessels  of  either  country  arriving  in  thu 
ports  of  tho  other  shall  be  put  on  the  footing  of  nation- 
al vessels ;  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  shall  be  lev- 
ied on  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  either  counti^-, 
when  imported  into  tho  other,  than  on  similar  produce, 
etc.,  of  other  foreign  countries ;  that  the  same  duties 
shall  be  levied  on  such  importations,  whether  in  Amer- 
ican or  Portuguese  vessels  ;  that  all  favors  granted  by 
either  party  to  other  nations  shall  become  common  to 
lK)th ;  and  that  American  veseeU  shall  pay  no  higher 
duties  of  export  in  the  ports  of  Portugal  than  national 
vessels.  This  treaty  is  declared  to  be  in  force  for  six 
years,  a'  d  further,  until  tho  end  uf  one  year  after  ei- 
ther  party  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  to  term- 
inate the  same  :  no  such  notice  having  been  given  by 
cither  party,  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries  are  still  governed  by  its  provisions. 

Under  thu  stipulation  equalizing  American  and  Port- 
uguese vessels  with  respsct  to  direct  importations,  ilie 
American  dag  enjoyed,  during  a  brief  period  after  the 
ralilication  of  tho  treaty,  special  advantages  over  the 
V'sscls  of  other  foreign  nations.  This  was  the  result 
of  a  law  passed  by  the  Cortes  in  1837  x.ocforo  the  treaty 
was  adopted),  by  which  a  deduction  of  fifteen  wr  cent. 
on  all  duties  was  allowed  on  m'srchandise  iinpiiried  in 
national  bottoms.  This  measure,  although  it  had  gireu 
a  great  impulse  to  the  national  shipping  of  Portugal, 
and  largely  augmented  importations  in  American  bot- 
toms, was  found  to  cxcriiso  <t  oisahlrous  effect  on  the 
public  treaiury,  dimiiiithiiig  the  revenue  from  that 
source  about  |300,000  annually.  It  wos  conse(iiiently 
abolished ;  ond  after  the  15th  January,  1842,  all  for. 
eign  vessels  Horo  equ.^lizc'!,  in  this  respect,  with  llic 
national  flag.  Kotwith  ttanding  Portugal  pcssesses 
natural  advantages  nm'  resources  which  might  enable 
her  to  rank  anion^  tKc  most  important  trading  oonn- 
tries  in  Europe,  her  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
and  particularly  with  the  United  Sfate.i,  has  dwindlwl 
down  to  the  mere  shadow  of  what  it  was  in  former 
times;  nor  can  much  liopo  be  in(i:ilgcd  of  a  spccily 
commercial  rcf;encration  of  this  kingdom  so  long  as 
her  present  restrictive  and  prohibitory  regulations  ex- 
ist, nnd  her  iinsurpasscii  natural  resources  remain  un- 
der their  present  partial  nnd  imperfect  system  of  de- 
velopment. The  dismt'mlicrmci:t  of  Brazil  from  Ihc 
kingdom  of  Portugal  (1820)  would  seem  to  mark  the 
, ' .  iod  of  the  greatest  decline  ia  her  conitr.crce  ivilh  the 
United  .States,  This  can  be  best  illustrated  by  j,'iving 
the  official  returns  for  i "  o  equal  periods  precidiiijiand 
following  this  event,  a.     contrasting  the  resnlio, 

F.XPOKTg  rsou  Tn:  i'.  ited  Sr:.T:.n    o  I'onTVOAi.  .;.>n  Hi- 
CENnSNCIBS,  l8l(X-lf32. 
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Showing  a  faiiiisg  ofl'  iu  tho  t',tal  amounts,  during' 
the  eleven  years  compared,  of  f  18,041, f06,  or,  in  'lit 
average  annual  amounts,  of  iJ4,-t49,2.W.  It  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that  thu  trade  wi'Ji  Brazil ob.sorhid 
mure  than  u  moiety  of  the  total  amount  of  the  exports 
fT-uin  1810  to  1820.    Tho  gene.al  trade  of  Portugal  wiili 
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all  foreign  countrieu  has  also  declined  during  the  pavt 
hull'  century,  in  a  ratio  of  nearly  one-thirj  in  exports 
and  one  half  in  imports.  This  will  l>e  seen  f.-om  the 
following  comparison  of  imports  and  exports,  for  a  se- 
ries of  years  witbiu  the  above-named  period: 
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20,608,106 
24,186,640 
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CoMMrBoz  IK  1862  and  1863 
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Franc* 
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: 

The  winea  which,  at  the  exportation  of  1853,  wcrc! 
vftlucd  at  6,186,680  francs,  wero  not  put  in  the  account 
of  the  crop  of  1862.  The  imports  of  wine  from  Madeira 
into  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Juno 
30,  1856,  were  23,649  gallons  ;  and  from  Portugal, 
62,533  gallons. 

It  thus  appears  that  in  1818  the  exports  from  Portu- 
gsl  to  all  nations  were  only  about  ouo-third,  and  tho 
imports  from  all  nations  about  one  half  of  the  aniunnt 
of  exports  and  imports  in  1801,  or  half  a  century  ago. 
The  general  movements  of  trade  between  tho  United 
States  and  Portugal  have  varied  so  little  during  tho 
past  twenty  years  that  they  may  be  regarded  as  sto- 
tionary,  at  least  so  long  as  tho  existing  commercial 
regulations  remain  unchanged  in  both  countries.  Dur- 
ing tho  past  year,  however,  the  government  of  Portu- 
gal has  manifested  some  di9{josition  to  review  and  mod- 
ify its  ontiro  system  of  commercial  policy ;  and  tho  good 
effects  that  have  already  succeeded  the  initiatory  meas- 
ures to  this  end,  already  adopted,  will,  it  is  believed, 
encourage  it  to  remove  altogethi;r  the  onerous  restric- 
tions whicli  have  so  long  fettered  its  trade  wit'j  foreign 
nations.  In  1853  the  export  duty  on  wine  was  materi- 
ally reduced,  and  equalized  to  all  nations  (a  discrimin- 
ation having  l>ecn  made,  before  that  period,  betwciMi 
exports  to  Europe  and  America);  and  (ho  cfTectof  this 
first  step  toward  a  more  liberal  policy  is  evidenced  in 
the  increased  exportation  of  tliot  great  staple  iu  18.^3 
over  tho  preceding  year,  to  an  amount  exceeding  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole.  This  will  Iw  seen  from  the  fol- 
lowing table.  Tho  pipe  is  estimated  at  tho  United 
States  custom-house  at  about  113i  gallons : 

Exports  o»  Wine,  IlBANnT,  i.to  .   from  xna  Tobt  of 
Oi-OETO  IS  TUB  Ykabs  '852  akd  ISOit. 


Oreat  Britain 

rnitcd  Hlatcs 

Braill 

Plpa. 
19,219 
4,,.V2 
2,833 
2,001 
817 

Australia 

Ihimbiirg 

902 

Itunala 

878 

llremon  

250 

Newfoimdlaiid 

ITusBla 

16C 
119 

Vnnee 

Holland 

10 
21 

Spain 

2 

SweJon 

288 

Total 

81,499 

i^Mntriaa. 


Oreat  r-Htain 

Australia 

United  Stat(.s 

Canada 

Hamburg 

Brorll 

Kniwia 

Denmark 

Portuguese  poss'iis . 

llremen 

Sweden 

Newfotindlttiid 

PrUMla 

Frunrc  

Holland 

Simlii 

Total 


Itl63. 


I'ilWS. 

40,631 

2,681 

1,658 

1,002 

023 

743 

661 

465 

8r>7 

232 
216 
163 
114 
15 
9 

1 

65,818 


Exports  in  i863 66,813  pipes. 

1852 81,499     " 

Excess  in  1853  over  1863 24,814     '» 

The  subjoined  statements  of  the  commerce  and  nav- 
igation of  Oporto  during  the  Portuguese  financial  year 


1854-'&5,  and  tho  movements  in  wines  and  brandy  the 
same  period,  arc  made  up  from  returns  of  the  United 
States  consul  at  that  port. 

A  Iterations  lately  made  in  the  Porluguete  Tariff  (1853). 
— Broadcloths  have  been  reduced  12  per  cent.  Kaw 
silk  now  pays  only  two-fifths  of  tho  former  duty.  On 
satins,  gros-dc-Naples,  etc.,  a  icduction  of  nearly  54  per 
C(mt.  has  been  mnde.  Flax  has  Iwen  raised  to  42  cents 
per  (juintal  of  128  pounds,  being  an  advance  of  200  per 
cent,  .^n  linens,  and  goods  of  cotton  and  linen,  as  well 
OS  woolens,  no  great  alteration  has  been  made.  In 
gray  cloths  and  white  shirtings  there  has  been  a  re- 
duction of  about  12  per  cent.  Ale  p^ys  about  one- 
third  of  tho  old  duties.  Wine,  which  heretofore  poid 
an  import  duty  of  about  $206  per  pipe,  has  been  re- 
duced to  about  one-lifth  of  that  amount.  The  export 
duty  on  port  has  been  reduced  and  equalized  to  all  the 
world.  Pianos,  which  formerly  paid  from  $48  to  $192 
each,  according  to  size,  now  pay  $24  each,  regardless 
of  size.  Formerly,  no  tea  could  be  imported  except  in 
national  vessels ;  the  duty  being,  from  Portuguese  ter- 
ritories, about  l.t.  Ud  English  (42  cents),  and  from  oth- 
er pai  ;s  4s.  M.  per  pound,  equal  to  $1  02.  Now  tea 
may  be  imported  indirectly,  in  national  or  foreign  bot- 
toms ;  Portuguese  vessels  still  enjoying  tho  usual  dis- 
criminations over  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  the  indi- 
rect trade.  It  is  believed  that  Portugal  has  no  treaty 
\('ith  any  nation  equalizing  foreign  vessels  to  national 
vessels  in  tho  indirect  trade.  If  so,  all  foreign  flags 
aro  equally  subject,  with  those  of  the  United  States, 
to  an  oilditional  duty  of  2C  per  cent,  when  importing 
gomls  not  the  produce  of  the  country  to  which  they  be- 
long. The  chief  difficulty  which  foreign  merchants 
have  to  encounter,  in  selecting  a  cargo  for  the  Portu- 
guese market,  arises  from  tho  complicated  and  almost 
unintelligible  terms  in  which  the  tariff  of  that  country 
estimates  the  value  of  niercliandisc.  Cottons,  linens, 
and  in  many  instances,  even  fluids,  arc  estimated  by 
the  pound ;  and,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  speciflc 
articles  imder  any  particular  genus,  and  the  great  dif- 
ference iu  their  respective  prices,  it  were  next  to  im- 
possible to  say,  oven  approximately,  what  duty  is  as- 
signed to  all  or  ony  of  tlie  descriptions  of  mercliaudise 
which  usually  make  up  a  mixed  cargo.  Cotton,  for 
instance,  is  thus  classed  in  the  tariff  of  1852:  raw,  per 
101  pounds,  2^  cents  (which  is  plain  enougli);  mcrnu- 
factureil,  from  0  cents  to  70  cents  per  pound  (which 
is  not).  Should  an  American  merchant  desire  to  ship 
to  Lisbon  or  Oporto  a  cargo  of  such  American  produco 
as  would  be  most  likely  to  find  a  ready  market  in  ex- 
change for  the  wines  or  fruits  of  Portugal,  be  would 
naturally  turn  to  the  Portuguese  tarifl^  to  ascertain  the 
import  duty  on  such  descriptions  of  merchandise  as  he 
could  most  profitably  send.  The  article  of  cotton  man- 
ufaotu/es,  it  has  been  shown,  would  probably  aflbrd 
some  exercise  to  his  skill ;  but  let  him  select  a  cargo 
of  tobacco.  Tho  Portuguese  tarifT  informs  him  that  it 
is  admitted  only  when  sold  to  government  contractors ; 
but  be  ia  left  in  tho  dark  with  respect  to  the  precise 
duty  to  which  it  is  sulgect.    If  he  has  a  correspondent 


IfOB 


isa& 


'W>b 


nt  <>,  ortn  or  LWIion,  hn  will  inform  him  that  the  dnty 
on  toliACOo  Is  ul4ui»ry,  and  depends  on  tho  termt  of 
tha  particular  bargain  he  may  make  with  the  gorem- 
ment  contraoton,  after  his  cargo  shall  have  reAcbed 
por^. 

This  complex  classiflcation  of  tho  PortuRucso  tariff 
induced  some  British  merchaala,  » ton  jeoni  since,  W 


msk*  the  attempt  («'  reduce  to  •  HxtH  T»1ite  tile  actiiiU 
duties  lovieil  on  some  of  the  l^adin^  imports  Into  I'nrt- 
iiliral  fMm  foreign  countries.  BeloW  it  the  result  of 
tkoir  cakmlations,  as  res)ieets  sqnM  frtldlM  of  cotton 
manufacture.  I'he  dnti«.i,  in  PortttHiteie  money,  am 
ffiven  in  rtai,  tho  milrea  being  equal  to  1000  recu  or 
•1 12. 
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Oittoa  twiil,  ete.,  nmler  40,  prr  pound '.;'V.'......... '*.','•  ■  •  • 

Cotton  bleaeta«d  or  dyci).  iindtir  40,  per  pound •  >  •  •  i  i .•'•!• '••'.■••' 

Wtck  of  caiidles,  under  40,  pxr  pound .,; 

Wblto  cottonn  with  glnzi'd  Dnisli,  ID  ttiresdn,  etc.,  per  pound ,, 

Cottons  woven  with  dyod  threads,  up  to  16,  per  pound ;...,. 

Uotton  dreuii^  shawls,  or  handkerehisfs,  to  Ifl  inreadS,  por  pound 

White  ranibrlcsi  itl  threads  or  upward,  per  pound ..i .'.... 

Colored  cambric  djred  In  tha  piece,  per  pound 

Colored  cambric  In  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  dremeii,  or  other  shapes,  per  pound. 


thrlttt  tn  Port.  |U(« 


-w 

80 

40U 

TO 

joir 

WO'- 
100 

ioe 

400 


IT 

4T 

M 
O'i 

tki 

8.S 


The  duties  on  (he  diflbrent  descriptions  of  c<)tton; 
goo<1s  vary  from  16  (on  colored  velveteens)  to  9C  (ou 
striped  nankeiin!),  plain)  per  cent.  Notwithstanding 
the  enormous  duties  or.  cottons  which  tha  above  table 
indicates,  tho  manufactures  of  Portugal,  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  merchandise,  are  confined  to  some  coarse  and 
very  Inferior  description  of  woolens,  and  a  few  common 
cottons  and  linens.  Still,  while  that  scale  of  duties 
continues,  cotton  tissues  can  never  beooine  u  profitable 
medium  of  exchange  between  tlie  two  countries.  There 
is  no  reason,  however,  why  the  United  States  could 


not  compete  with  Brazil  in  supplying  the  markets  of 
Portugal  with  sugar,  rice,  rum,  timber,  and  other  nrti. 
clos  which  have  lieen  heretofore  chiefly  imported  from 
that  country.  The  rice  of  Carolina  is  f!sr  superior  to 
Brazilian,  and  yet  Portugal  oonsumcB  annually  of  tlie 
latlv'r  upward  of  40,000,000  pounds.  Bmzil  sappjiei 
the  Portuguese  market  annuallgr  with  augar  to  tho 
amount  of  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  roillibns  of  dal- 
lars.  Both  these  articles  pan  now  be  exported  from 
the  TTnltcd  States  to  Portugal  on  the  aame  teruis  u 
from  Brazil. 
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CoaaEBOs  OS  rat  I'Minu  Btavib  wrm  PoKTDoai  ntoM  Ooroniq  1,  1$20,  to  JvlT  1> 
Rxjiorti.  Imiwrtk 


Sept.  80,1831 

._,,       KWi , 

;.,,?,,„  1833. 

''•'•''"".1834 

,j:..!l  f;ui8as 

jiftli  iMM.. 

i;.i.9({rAiie40*. !.'!!! 

lth«'i  •-.      ToUI.. 

8«pt80,lS41 

1849 

tnMs.,   1848* 

Jui.e80.lS44 

-   15 , 

1  4fl 

.ijy  4.W!jg47 

iip,  iiiJUtS....... 

*^^hM^'- •'■'■■'■ 

'"     Total.., 


JoosSO,  18S1. 
,..,      .18M. 

ti'-V  ■■■     J866i 

<...,;,w>a. 


UomMlle. 


»t47,'«> 

102,f36 

48,0T7 

IT.atB 

110,016 

(10,045 

118,108 

TT,010 

4a,  083 

43.40S 


$8«4,&B2 
f.T9,14« 

78.81u 
42,512 

182,7(18 
8S,8a.% 

124.S87 
67,978 
8:1,711 
97,841 


$738,663 

$114,418 

72,T2S 

ne,ur)6 

90,K» 
12*,Sli!) 
!I6,3I6 
MSM 
112,160 
16U,73I 
ir2,li78 

$1,07S,.T33 

$167,342 
234,061 
223,flBI 
127,ll«) 
l!70,7ie 
844,008 


ronlga. 

$06 

18,5.56 

800 

6.168 

S,8M 

688 

220 

1,104 

em 

l,SO.'J_ 

«31,2«< 

$2,r!i» 

300 

6,330 

16,6'i3 

107,6112 

13,247 

i7,o;» 
8,o;>s 
6,oei 

6,724 

$182,400 


$7,321 
1,388 
l,6:i8 
■AJA'i 
C,41» 
8,463 

a.!  81 
6,27.1 

^236_ 

.$48~ei2 

$4,996 
4.1211 
2fl,&.'>2 
23,715 
24,867 
34,101 


total. 


$t47,7Ufi 

121,400 

4S.377 

82.423 

112,8(0 

100,483 

11(1,323 

78.174 

42,716 

46,211 

$8tlC8^ 

$«l,8t^6 
48  663 
78,648 
60.126 

270,  n06 
61,682 

141,4W 
76.U68 
66,S0t 

103,066 


$118,003 

(121.784 

74,111 

6QJ334 

103,118 

120,769 

104,709 

M,228 

1 16,244 

176.0B^1 

178,214 


$1,121,846 

$172,838 
288,i;>3 
2S0.203 
1NI,8«.'> 
286.6.83 
378, 1U9 


fin  I  w 


ToUL 

$366,116 
422.666 

1S1,01'4 
242,304 
221,072 
84!»,089 
268,001 
112,859 
287,151 
16682 1_ 

$i,'M',m 

$124  446 
123,816 
170,189 
216.300 
M7.!)74 
278,278 
187,043 
2f  6,864 
687,778 
242,884 


$2,-62,lfr 

$286,668 
142  687 
411,713 
100.706 
296,008 
878.26'! 
i83.33a 
214,782 
822.220 
839.76:1 
$2,Cl6,S2'3' 

$867..'>48 
2Ui!.861 
411.16,'i 
243,6!>2 
186,067 
287,166 


Wbcrflof  Uiaro  wM  In 
BalMon  and  Specie. 


Btport. 


$I4,U00 
190 


$'S,t90,. 


$4,100 

18,'2(«) 
3,831 

»,()(» 
6,000 


$40,891 


$2,600 


$2:600 


$2,000 
200 

"iio 


IliipOtt. 

$140,776 
800 
13,087 
23,748 
16,160 
89.606 
31,661 
2,«flO 
13,r86 

$2i8:),466" 

$4,746 

1,600 

4005 

11,018 

2T,S8.'> 

990 

16,440 

94,677 

17,177 

3,063 


$109,u86 

$2.^567 

6,646 

612 

8,8Sn 

7,216 

fl,'372 

S,B44 

610 


TOC'Jlte  rkkKd, 


Amertmn. 


B,  KKJ 
8.480 
1,470 
8,441 
3,241 
6,436 
4,188 
3,453 
2,397 
2,243 


36.423 

1,698 
1,117 
«,183 
2,929 
6,627 
1,434 
8,226 

B.ote 

8.061 
8.861 


li7,il«S 

4,801 
8.306 
2  667 
8.743 
6,803 
4,816 
2,M7 
6,842 
4.831 
2.!II6 


$40,647 


$860 


4jt,210 

2.470 
«,8U7 
6  470 
2,866 
6.670 
6,232 


1,0S1 
1S3 
723 


617 


2,757 


1,0J6 

m 

io,4or 

1,C41 
2.08.1 
_6S7_ 
"l8,«il 

758 

7S7 

M3 

1T2 

05(1 

1.S74 

1,RS3 

6,418 

6,0^ 

7,531 


24,940 

R,n« 

6.893 
S,690 
5,094 

9,m 

5,74a 


■S  ;*  Js: 


*  Nino  ni->nthii  to  June  80,  and  tho  SsrAl  year  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 


The  teniuge  employed  in  the  above  trade  was : 


1813. 

IHM. 

ists. 

American 

Viinl«u 

TobU 

Tom. 
8,790 
14,669 

Toiia. 
4,020 
10,106 

Toai. 
12,082 
16,373 

28,469 

14,126 

28,4.56 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portugal  con- 
sU4  of  whale  oil,  wbelebone,  ^eon  c«ndk*,  staves  and 


hcading.s,  beef,  pork,  rice,  tobacco,  linseed  oil,  «oap, 
nnilH,  manufactures  of  Iron,  and  sundries.  The  im- 
ports, OS  taken  from  tlie  United  Mates  Treasurj'  re- 
turns, arc  wool,  wines,  vinegar,  dried  fruit,  salt,  corks 
and  cork-tree  bark,  marble,  sheet  and  bar  lead,  copper, 
and  sundries. 

The  exports  from  the  United  States  to  Portui^l  for 
the  fiscal  year  185(>-'57  included  iM^'i'J  of  unmanufac- 
tnred  cotton,  and  $121,350  of  tobacco. 


POR 


1S58 


POS 


The  tonnag«  iif  Iho  coaating-veaaoli  em))1nye(l  in  the 
eouting-trftde  of  Hnizil  varies  (Vom  40  to  421)  torn 
each.  Korcign  vesfels  are  not  allowed  to  participate 
in  the  coasting-trade.  Wo  annex  a  'I'able  showing  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vesseta  employed  in  the  coast- 
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inff-trado  of  Portuga!  ir 

1H52. 

Potto. 

NumlMrorVtwU. 

TMBftg*. 

HIM 

128 

10!* 

163 

15 

8 

4 

30.518 

8,-/Tl 

15,0(>0 

7,910 

1,412 

101 

130 

Viaim 

FigUdln 

VllUdeC'ondek 

Eapoiende  

Foreign  vessels  are  allowed  to  enter  into  the  foreign 
trade,  and  pay  the  same  tonnage  dues  as  those  bearing 
the  flag  of  Portugal,  to  wit:  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  under  the  treaty  of  26th  of  August,  1H40 ;  also 
the  vessels  of  the  following  countries  under  dlH'erent 
treaties  and  conventions,  Dutch,  Danish,  British,  I'rus- 
sian,  Swedish  and  Norwegian,  Kussian,  Brazilian, 
Belgian,  tianse  Towns,  French,  Papal  States,  and 
Uanoverian.  The  indirect  trade  is,  however,  except- 
ed. Uoods  not  the  product  of  the  country  from  which 
the  vessel  sails  are  liable  to  an  extra  duty  of  20  per 
cent,  when  brought  to  Portugal  in  foreign  ships. 

PORT  HUES,  BTO.  B.„.       c.nu. 

SalllnR  In  ballast,  nr  not  ftilly  laden,  per  ton . . .  200  =  28 
l.tden  with  salt,  olive  oil,  or  wine,  produce  of 

rortugal 6f>=z  6  3-5 

Ijiden  with  other  produce  of  I'ortugal 1511  z=  10  4-5 

in  all  cases  when  rc-cxporttng  foreign  goods. . .  250  =z  28 
Entering  In  ballaat,  and  Bailing  in  ballast  (ex- 
cept in  cuea  of  diatrcsa) Ji.'>Oz=  28 

Witli  full car^o  of  grain,  nroduce  of  I'ortugal,.  250  =  28 

With  wine,  Halt,  or  oil  e  oil 2,^0  =  28 

With  other  Purtuguuse  produce 100  =  11 1-5 

Contribution  tu  remove  thu  bar  in  the  port  of 
Oporto 100  =  1 1  1  Ji 

An  additional  tax  of  15  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of 
tonnu^u  and  bar-dues  is  also  exacted  in  <>porto.  Un- 
der treaty,  American  vessels  are  equalized  with  na- 
tional vessels  as  to  tliese  duties.  Contributions  for  the 
exchange  building,  live  reaa  =  one  half  cent,  nearly. 
Steamers  pay  two-tlfths  less  tonnugo  duos  than  sailing 
vesseh.  The  contribution  for  the  bar  is  the  same  for 
both.  Every  captain  of  a  merchant-vessel  is  bound  to 
have  two  manifests  of  the  same  tenor,  signed  by  him- 
self, and  eertilied  by  tlie  I'ortugueso  consul  or  vico- 
cnnsul  ut  tlio  port  of  departure.  Goods  omitted  in  liis 
manifest,  or  of  a  ditlerent  description,  have  to  pay  a 
sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  goods.  Goods  admJDsl- 
ble  being  omitted,  a  line  equal  to  double  the  amount 
of  the  duties,  and  custom-house  clinrgcs  and  imposts. 
—United  States  Commercial  Helations. 

I'ortugueie  Settlementi.  —  The  Portuguese  have  nu- 
merous settlements  in  Western  Africa,  xituated  on  the 
Kiver  Cacbes,  the  St.  Domingo,  and  the  Kio  Grande. 
Tlie  chief  settlement  in  Guinea  is  on  the  island  of  Lo- 
uudo ;  and  in  Benguola,  that  of  St.  Philij).  There  is 
some  trade  carried  on  between  the  United  States  and 
these  settlements,  especially  at  Loamlo.  The  exports 
from  the  United  States  to  tliis  point  consist  of  domes- 
tic cottons,  flour,  and  specie;  import."!  to  tlio  United 
States,  ){um-copal,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides,  etc.  Tlie 
following  summary,  exhibiting  the  general  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Loundu,  during  the  first 
six  months  of  1854,  is  derived  from  a  consular  return  : 
Number  of  American  vessels  arrived  and  cleared,  10, 
with  an  aggregate  of  2218  tons.  Value  of  cargoes  in- 
ward, $1)5,000;  discliarged  at  Loando,  $13,000.  Value 
of  cargoes  outward,  $22,000. 

From  a  return  of  later  date,  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Loando,  for  tlio  last  three  months 
of  1855  appears  to  hove  l)een  carried  on  by  five-  Amer- 
ican vessels,  of  some  20O  tons  each — three  of  them  lio- 
longiug  to  Salem,  Massachusetts,  and  two  to  New  Yorlc. 
Their  cargoes  inward,  landed,  consisted  of  dry  goods, 
flour,  rum,  etc.,  to  the  value  of  <!24,200 ;  the  total  value 
of  inward  cargoes  being  |iil,600 ;  and  their  cargoes 
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outward,  of  palm-oil,  gum-copal,  ivory,  copper  ore,  etc., 
to  the  value  of  t<l7,100.  Kn'h  of  these  vessels  touched 
at  Ambriz.  Indeed,  vessels  trading  to  Loando  usual- 
ly touch  at  Ambriz  and  Ambrizatte,  where  they  hav* 
agents,  to  whoso  consignment  they  land  part  of  their 
cargoes,  and  take  In  sueli  produce  as  may  be  in  wait- 
ing. They  then  touch  at  Loando,  and  leave  part  of 
their  remaining  cargoes;  then  they  make  for  Bengue> 
la,  where  they  usually  remain  from  4U  to  (10  days,  to 
close  their  sales,  and  lake  on  board  gum-copal  and 
ivory.  Un  their  homeward  voyage  they  again  touch 
at  Ambriz  and  Loando,  at  which  places  they  complete 
their  cargoes  of  gums,  palm-oil,  ivory,  hides,  and  cotfee. 

At  Ambriz  there  are  now  two  American,  two  En- 
glish, one  French,  and  a  number  of  Portuguese  facto- 
ries. Heretofore  the  only  duty  paid  at  tliis  port  was 
a  small  tribute  to  the  native  king,  for  the  privilege  of 
trading.  Kecent  movements  indicate  a  design  on  the 
part  of  the  Portuguese  government  tu  establish  a  reg- 
ular custom-house,  and  charge  import  and  export  du- 
ties. The  claim  of  Portugal  is  predicated  on  its  alleged 
title  to  Bomo  copper  mines  in  the  interior,  which  can 
be  reached  only  through  this  port.  The  little  kingdom 
of  Ambriz  is  too  weak  to  resist  the  pretensions  of  the 
Portuguese ;  and  however  novel  this  claim  may  appear 
to  more  civilized  nations  than  the  little  negro  kingdom 
of  Ambriz,  there  is  oAicial  information  to  tlie  effect 
that,  instead  of  tree  trade.  United  States  commerce 
will  probably  hereafter  encounter  at  this  point  the 
burdensome  restrictions  of  Portuguese  commercial  leg- 
islation. 

The  once  flourishing  and  vast  colonics  of  the  Portu- 
guese were,  lieforo  the  year  1850,  reduced  to  the  follow- 
ing territories : 

Population 

ISLANDS.  In  1850. 

Madeira  and  Porto  .Santo HIS  464 

Eastern  Azores OT,330 

Central fl9,38T 

Western 68,391 

343,573 

ATKIOA. 

Cape  Verd  Islands 80,7.18 

Coast  of  tiulnoa,  Uissao,  etc 4,270 

8L  Thomaa,  Princes,  etc. 12,753 

Angola,  Dongucla,  and  dependencies D8:),12T 

Mozambique  and  dcpcndcnclea 3(lO.(K)0 

«1>2,S8S 
ASIA. 

Goa,  Saluto,  Bardiz,  etc  (now  conqucstn) .     S63.788 

Town  of  Damao 83.  l.')9 

TownofUlu UI.7II0 

40T,T12 

OOKAHIA   AND  OHINA. 

Macao 29,B8T 

iBlauds  of  Timor,  8olor,  etc 018,300 

947,88  f 

For  commerce,  etc.,  of  Portugal,  refer  to  Hai-bi's 
Jissay  on  I'ortmjal;  BitouoiiTON's  Letters  on  Portugal; 
Houoe'.s  Portuguese  Kxpeditiona ;  Miss  P.\iii)oi;'.s  Let- 
ters;  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  ix.  306  (Wii.m- 
ton);  Quarterly  Jieriew,  xli.  184  (Soutiiev);  Ameri- 
can Annual  Register,  viii.  213  (J.  Q.  Ai)Am.s).  On  tlie 
wine  country  of  Portugal,  see  FitASKii's  ^fagazine, 
xxxvi.  802. 

Postage — Post-offloe.  Postage  is  tlie  duty  or 
cliargo  imposed  on  letters  or  parcels  conveyed  by  post ; 
the  post-oflice  l)cing  the  establishment  by  which  such 
letters  or  parcels  are  conveyed.  We  propose,  in  the 
present  article,  to  divide  and  treat  the  subject  under 
the  following  heads : 

I.  Sketch  of  eorly  Postal  Afiairs.  IL  The  first  Na- 
tional Post-office,  "in.  The  British  Post-oftico.  IV. 
Introduction  of  cheap  Postage.  V.  Postal  Statistics, 
and  Rates  of  Postage  in  other  Countries.  VI.  Histo- 
ry of  the  United  States  Post-oflico.  A' II.  Tlie  present 
Condition  and  future  Prospects  of  the  United  States 
Post-office. 

The  post-office,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  essentially  • 
modern  institution.  Some  writers  have  traced  the 
orii,iu  of  the  Post  to  a  very  early  period  in  the  polit- 
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leal  hUtufy  of  tbc  world.  Tb«y  find  tho  oriKin  of  tha 
word  poit  in  the  I«tin  ptuiiui,  M  applied  to  I  lie  postal 
vourian  who  were  placed  or  potted  at  certain  interval* 
or  statloni  on  the  route  over  which  letten  or  meuagei 
were  conveyed.  Ilerodotiu,  Xenophon,  and  other  an- 
cient blttorlani,  apeak  nf  poatal  couriera  that  were  em- 
ployed by  kings,  rulura,  and  conimandera  of  armioi. 
In  Persia,  In  the  timo  of  Cyrus,  atationa  were  kept  at 
regular  Intervals  alonK  tbu  principal  highways  of  the 
country,  and  messages  were  forwanlcd  for  the  govern- 
ment by  couriers,  who  acted  aa  post-ridera.  In  the 
Koman  eniplm,  in  the  time  of  Julius  ('a'tar,  and  during 
the  reigii  of  Augustus,  a  similar  nielhml  of  communi- 
cation was  kept  up  between  tho  central  government 
and  the  principal  military  stations.  Marco  Polo  tells 
us,  and  liia  narrative  is  continned  by  other  trawlers, 
that  Kublai  Klian,  the  Emperor  of  'I'urtary,  had  regu- 
lar post  ettabllsbmenta  throughout  his  vast  empire. 
This  was  in  the  IBth  centur>.  In  his  narrative  we 
And  the  following,  which  is  particularly  interesting,  as 
giving  an  account  of  a  regular  roar  anions  a  compara- 
tively barbarous  people,  that  was  quite  equal  to  the 
postal  establishments  of  many  modern  Christian  na- 
tions: "From  the  city  of  Kanbalu  there  are  many 
roads  leading  to  the  dilierFnt  provinces,  and  upon  each 
of  theae,  that  la  to  say,  upon  every  great  high  road,  at 
the  distance  of  25  or  HO  -.niles,  accordingly  as  the  towns 
happen  to  lie  situated,  there  are  stations,  with  bouses 
of  ar,  immodation  for  travelers,  called  yumb  or  post- 
hou  '  .J."  [These  arc  nianiionet  tquorum ;  in  the  Chi- 
nese language  tchan,  and  in  the  Persian  markilth.] 
"These  are  large  and  handsome  buildings,  having 
well-furoished  apartments,  hung  with  silk,  and  provid- 
ed with  every  thing  suitable  to  persons  of  rank.  Even 
kings  may  bo  lodged  at  these  stations  in  a  becoming 
manner,  aa  every  urtiilo  required  may  be  obtained  from 
the  towns  and  strong  places  in  tho  vicinity ;  and  for 
tome  of  them  the  court  makes  regular  provision.  At 
each  station  400  good  horses  arc  kept  in  constant  read- 
iness, in  order  that  all  messengers  going  and  coming 
upon  the  business  of  the  Grand  Khan,  and  all  embas- 
sadors mny  have  relays,  and,  leaving  their  Jaded  horses, 
be  supplied  with  fresh  ones.  Even  in  mountainous 
districts,  remote  from  the  great  roads,  where  there  are 
no  villages,  and  the  towns  arc  far  distant  from  each 
other,  his  majesty  has  equally  caused  buildings  of  the 
tame  kind  to  be  erected,  furnished  with  every  thing 
necessary,  and  provided  with  tho  usual  estalilishmcnt 
of  horses.  Ho  sends  people  to  dwell  upon  the  spot,  in 
order  to  cultivate  the  land,  and  attend  to  the  service 
of  the  post ;  by  which  mean?  large  villages  are  formed. 
In  consequence  of  tbi  se  regulations,  embassadors  to 
the  court  and  royal  messengers  go  and  return  through 
every  province  and  kingdom  of  the  empire  with  tl'  '. 
greatest  convenience  and  facility." 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  very  complete  postal  establisn- 
ment.  The  Incas  of  Peru,  in  the  lOth  century,  had  a 
similar  system  of  postal  couriers  to  keep  up  communi- 
cation between  different  parts  of  the  countr}'.  There 
was  a  system  of  postal  communication  in  France  as 
early  as  the  time  of  Charlemagne,  and  used  principal- 
ly for  the  conveyance  of  government  dispatches.  Ixiu- 
is  XI.  also  employed  postal  couriers.  "  A  permanent 
establishment  of  messengers  for  the  conveyance  of  let- 
ters was  attached  to  the  University  of  Paris  from  the 
beginning  of  the  13th  century,  and  indeed  was  not  abol- 
ished until  the  year  1719,  long  after  a  general  post  had 
been  settled  In  France.  Other  universities  were  simi- 
larly provided.  Sometimes  powerful  or  opulent  indi- 
viduals established  posts  for  mercantile  pur))oseB,  and 
the  convenience  of  a  particular  district." — Kncyclopadia 
Brilannica.  The  date  of  the  Hrst  regular  post  estab- 
lishment in  modem  time  waa  not  far  from  the  year 
UU7.  There  is  a  general  coincidence  in  point  of  time 
of  a  number  of  leading  discoveries,  conquests,  inven- 
tions, and  improvements.  Printing  was  invented  in 
M41.     Constantinople  waa  taken  by  the  Ottomans, 


the  Ureeka  driven  from  the  East,  and  the  Turkish  em. 
plre  foundad  in  U&8.     Pottal  couriera  were  aiii|iloyecl 
In  Ureat  liritain  as  early  aa  HM.    Printing  was  intro- 
duced Into  England  in  1474.     Tho  kingdom  of  Hpnjn 
waa  eslablithad  by  the  union  of  Aragon  and  (.'asiilc, 
in  1471).     The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  waa  diacovered  jji 
1486,  and  America  in  1403.    The  post-office  was  enuii. 
lished  in  (Sennany  about  the  year  1497.     Africa  «at 
circumnavigated    in    149H.      The    Ueformation   rnin. 
menccd  in  i617.     A  system  of  punctuation  by  niarhs 
and  pauaet  wai  introduced  in  1520.     Hungary  wni 
united  to  Austria  in  1521.     Magellan  completed  the 
first  circumnavigation  of  the  globe  in  1522.     The  nn- 
tronomlcal  system  of  Copernicus  wat  proclaimed  hi 
15i)2.    In  India,  as  early  at  1570,  a  system  of  foot-potli 
w«!>  ettablished  by  Akbar,  the  bead  of  the  Mogul  cin. 
pi  re.     Indian  runners,  noted  for  their  speed,  were  em- 
I  ployed,  and  one  messenger,  without  relief,  we  are  told, 
j  would  often  travel  from  80  to  DO  miles  in  a  day. 
I      II.  Thejirii  National  I'ort-nMct.—'Iht  firat  regulir 
{  poat-oiHco  waa  established  by  Maximilian,  emperor  of 
I  (jcrniany,  near  the  close  of  the  15th  century— alwut 
I  the  year  1497.    At  the  head  of  thla  poat  establiahment 
I  thecm|ieror  placed  Francis,  prince  of  Thum  and  Taxis, 
the  first  postmaster-general  mentioned  in  history.   Thii 
establishment,  originally  started  like  all  other  govern- 
ment posts  as  a  general  errand-boy  and  metiage-learer 
{  of  government,  soon  became  a  powerful  monopoly,  and 
{  claimed  the  sole  right  of  transmitting  the  correspond- 
j  once  of  the  people.     From  the  time  of  its  foundation  to 
I  the  present  day  the  German  post  establisbmtnt  iiu 
been  held  as  a  hereditary  fief  or  property  Vj  the 
princes  of  tho  house  of  Thum  and  Taxis.     It  has  heen 
a  subject  of  frequent  discussion  whether  postal  busincfi 
should  be  entirely  carried  on  by  government.     Tliere 
are  arguments  on  both  sides,  and  many  against  it  can 
lie  found  in  the  history  of  this  German  postal  union. 
The  Catholic  religion  lieing  the  religion  of  the  stale, 
Protestants  made  frequent  and  just  complaints  against 
the  suppression  and  violation  of  correspondence  In  tbe 
cause  of  political  tyranny  and  religious  intolerance. 
Wo  are  informed  that  this  was  one  of  the  direct  causes 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.     Immoral,  prince  of  Tlium 
and  Taxis,  a  military  lender  (Catholic)  as  well  ns  post- 
master-general, by  tbu  aiifiistance  of  hit  allies  defeated 
and  dispersed  the  Protestant  Union  under  Frederick, 
the  Elector  Palatine.     'I'his  was  followed  by  the  "  Ma.<- 
aacre  of  Prague,"  the  "horrible  persecution  of  all  mal- 
contents," the  "  banishment  of  thirty  thousand  Protest- 
ant families,  and  the  total  suppression  of  the  Protestant 
religion."     In  this  work  the  post-office  was  iiiicd  ass 
machine  for  annoyance,  espionage,  persecution  and  war- 
like conquest.    The  very  same  postal  concern  is  this 
day  a  stumbling-block  and  a  serious  impediment  In  the 
way  of  cheap  postage  between  nations  on  the  west- 
France,  Great  Uritain  and  the  United  Stater — und  peo- 
ple living  in  the  eastern  part  of  Europe.     Hut  the 
house  of  Thum  and  Taxis  own  the  post,  pocket  large 
proflta,  are  deaf  to  all  considerations  of  public  goo<l, 
ard  insist  on  the  very  highest  paying  (transit)  rales 
of  postage. 

III.  The  Brititk  Poit-offief.—'Yhe  Post-office  of  Great 
Britain,  at  once  the  most  efficient,  economical,  and  prof- 
itable of  modem  times,  has  a  moat  interesting  lilttor)'. 
Wo  find  mention  of  postal  couriers  employed  by  gov- 
ernment as  early  an  the  reign  of  King  John.  lie  sum- 
moned his  liarona  to  form  the  Parliament  by  issuing 
"letters  patent."  During  this  reign  state  accounts 
exhibit  frequent  items  of  charge  for  the  carriage  of 
letters.  In  the  time  of  Edward  II.,  there  were  fixed 
potU  or  stations  where  horses  were  kept  for  post-riders. 
In  1481,  Edward  IV.,  during  his  wars  with  Scotland, 
established,  as  stated  by  Gale,  certain  posts,  twentr 
miles  apart,  where  the  riders  relieved  one  another,  anil 
in  this  way  conveyed  letters  onn  hundred  miles  a  dsv. 
Long  before  there  wat  any  account  of  a  national  post- 
office,  we  meet  with   the  auperscriptlon  of  letters. 
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"  huto,  poet*  liaita."  In  i6t)l,  during  th*  nlffn  of 
blUftbathi  C'aniclon  itat«i  that  Thoinaa  Kundolph  wan 
ebitt  poituia*t«r  of  Kngland,  but  nothinK  ii  mantioncd 
u  to  hU  functiuna  M  a  tranimllter  of  lettert. 

Among  the  early  racorda  of  postal  alfaira  In  Orcat 
Uritain  art  varioui  account!  of  th«  violation  of  latt«n, 
partlculariy  In  tlie  relKn  of  Hepry  VI H.  Tha  Engliih 
einl>a«iador  at  tha  Court  of  Jamea  V.,  Kinfj  of  Scot- 
land (Sir  I  dph  Sadler),  Klvoa  numeroiia  Inatancea  of 
tho  viulalion  of  lettara  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  One  inea- 
•eiiKor,  aaoldierfrom  lierwick-on-Tweed,  waaeniployed 
to  relieve  the  courier  from  the  south  on  liia  way  to  Edin- 
liurKli,  with  diapalclirs  foi-  the  embassador.  He  was 
callod  "the  post."  While  on  the  way,  ho  fell  into  tho 
kanila  of  Beaton's  omisaaries,  and  thoy  selzetl  the  lat> 
tors  that  were  addressed  to  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  ami  re- 
fused to  give  them  up.  They  were  finally  delivore<l, 
after  they  bad  lieen  kept  some  days,  and  opened; 
"  which,"  as  Sir  Halph  says,  "  being  in  cipher,  tliey 
had  kept  the  longer  to  prove  their  cunning  in  tlio  de- 
ciphering of  them,  which  (as  I  credibly  am  informrd) 
tlicy  could  do."  A  letter  ttom  the  Earl  of  Angus,  "Sir 
Ueurge  Douglas  hath  to  convey  by  post,  and  will,  as 
lio  hath  written  to  me,  ride  himself  therewith  to  Ber- 
wick, because  be  dare  trust  no  other  man  to  carry  it." 
He  adds,  "it  is  much  ado  to  convey  letters  safely  in 
tliia  country."  One  messenger  of  King  Henry  was 
taken  by  the  cardinal's  party,  who  "  threatened  to  hang 
him  with  all  his  letters  about  his  neck."  But  on  two 
notable  occasions  the  wily  cardinal — the  Pope's  Irgatut 
!i  latere  in  Scotland — bad  tlie  tables  turned  upon  liim. 
One  of  his  own  couriers  was  shipwrecked  and  cast 
ashore  near  Bamborough  Castle,  was  captured,  and  by 
the  cardinal's  letters  found  on  him,  it  appeared  that 
lie  ("  through  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Uome") 
(tho  Pupe)  intended  to  get  all  power,  spiritual  and 
temporal,  from  tho  King  of  Scotland,  while  professing 
to  l>e  his  friend.  King  Henry  reported  this  to  King 
James  through  his  eniltassador.  When  he  heard  it, 
the  incensed  monarch  said, "  whatsoever  he  be  in  Scot- 
land that  wa  may  know,  doth  not  his  duty  both  in  tho 
execution  of  God's  laws  above  all,  and  also  in  the  min- 
istration of  indiflTerent  justice  to  our  lieges;  by  Qod," 
quoth  he,  "  if  wo  may  know  him,  we  shall  not  lett  to 
punish  him,  be  he  spiritual  or  temporal." 

The  last  notable  act  of  this  kind  was  when  Cardinal 
Beaton  sent  Norman  Leslie,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes, 
and  others,  to  Edinburgh,  from  his  strong-huld  at  St. 
Andrews.  Suspecting  foul  play,  they  "Angered  the 
packet,"  and  found  they  were  the  bearers  of  their  own 
ileath-warrants.  Tliey  returned  by  night,  and  at  a  very 
early  hour  in  the  morning,  while  the  draw-bridge  of  the 
castle  was  lowered,  rushed  in  and  stabbed  tho  cardinal 
in  his  own  room.  Tha  journals  and  correspondence 
of  this  period  contain  various  other  instances  of  the 
violation  of  correspondence.  Tho  earliest  mention  of 
a  postmaster,  who  had  the  charge  of  correspondence, 
and  whose  duties  and  privileges  were  defined,  was  in 
the  reign  of  James  I.  of  England.  He  was  charged 
with  "  the  sole  taking  up,  sending  and  conveying  of 
all  packets  and  letters  into  foreign  parts."  The  ofHce 
was  filled  by  Mathew  le  Questcr,  and  by  Mathew  le 
Quester,  his  son.  In  1686  King  Charles  issued  a  proc- 
lamation "for  settling  of  tlie  letter-office  of  England 
and  Scotland."  "  This," says  an  English  writer,  "may 
propcriy  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  British  Post- 
oflico."  By  royal  command,  Thomas Witlierings,  Esq., 
was  Postmaster-general.  Posts  were  established  from 
linden  to  the  Continent,  and  to  Scotland  and  Ireland. 
In  lG-14  the  Parliament  made  Edmund  Pridcaux  Post- 
master-general, and  he  established  a  weekly  mail. 
Cromwell  made  important  improvements.  He  had 
an  act  passed  "  to  settle  the  postage  of  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Ireland."  By  this  it  was  enacted  that  "there 
shall  Im)  one  General  Post-office,  and  one  officer  styled 
the  Postmaster-general  of  England,  and  the  comptrol- 
ler of  the  Poat-office."    Tbii  officer  waa  to  have  the 


"  horsing"  of  all  persons  "  riding  in  post."  The  rates 
of  postage  were  fixed,  and  all  oti  er  persons  forbidden 
to  "  set  up  or  imploy  any  foot-posts,  horse-posts,  or 
pacquat-boata."  The  postage  of  a  letter  eighty  miles 
from  London  was  two  pence  sterling;  above  that  dis- 
tance, in  England,  three  pence ;  to  Scotland,  fonr  pence ; 
and  to  Ireland,  six  pence.  Doulile  letters  were  double 
these  rates.  The  post-riders  were  required  to  ride  seven 
miles  an  hour  in  summer  and  five  in  winter.  Crom- 
well farmed  tho  poat-oillce  out  for  £10,000  a  year ;  and 
on  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  in  1600,  the' office  was 
rented  for  X21,5U0  a  year.  In  1608  the  ontiro  profits 
were  settled  on  the  king's  brother,  the  Duke  of  York 
(afterward  King  James  II.),  and  his  heirs  male.  In 
1685,  by  an  order  in  council,  a  post-office  was  estab- 
lished on  this  continent  "for  the  better  correspondence 
between  the  colonies  of  America." 

During  the  reign  of  James  II., William  Dockwra  set 
up  a  local  system  of  letter  and  parcel  distribution  in 
London,  Ho  was  allowed  to  continue  it  for  several 
years,  until  it  proved  profitable,  and  then  his  local  let- 
ter system  was  seized  under  pretense  that  it  encroached 
upon  tho  royal  prerogative.  In  the  more  modem  his- 
tory of  the  post-office  there  are  parallel  cases.  In  1688 
an  act  was  passed  for  the  estrvblishmcnt  of  a  General 
Post-office  in  Scotland.  In  1698  King  William  made 
a  grant  of  the  whole  revenues  of  this  office  to  Sir  Robert 
Sinclair,  with  a  subsidy  besides  of  £800  a  year.  Even 
at  this  rate  Sir  Rol)ert  found  it  a  losing  business,  an<l 
threw  it  up.  In  1710  (0  Anne,  cb.  10)  an  act  was 
passed  that  may  bo  considered  the  charter  of  tho  Brit- 
ish Post-office.  This  act  establinhed  a  General  Port- 
office  throughout  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  North 
American  colonies,  and  the  Webt  Indies.  It  was  all 
put  under  tho  control  of  one  officer,  styled  her  Majes- 
ty's Postmaster-general.  The  act  provided  for  one 
chief  letter-office  in  Edinburgh,  one  in  Dublin,  one  in 
New  York,  and  others  in  the  West  Indies.  For  a  con- 
siderable period  after  the  act  of  1710,  there  were  no 
relays  of  post-horses,  one  man  or  boy,  and  a  horse,  ac- 
complishing an  entire  journey  like  the  one  from  Aber- 
deen to  Edinburgh,  traveling  by  day  and  stopping  at 
night.  Up  to  1768  there  was  only  a  tri-weekly  mail 
from  London  to  Edinburgh.  That  year  the  trips  were 
increased  to  tive  times  a  week.  The  time  required  for 
the  moil-coach  to  go  between  the  two  cities  was  from 
eighty-two  to  eighty-five  hours.  Until  1788,  there  was 
no  direct  mail  ft'om  London  to  Glasgow.  It  is  in- 
structive to  note  the  progress  in  the  income  of  the 
British  post-office  for  a  period  of  two  hundred  years. 
The  net  and  gross  income  of  the  British  post-office  nt 
different  periods  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table, 
the  last  column  giving  the  gross  income  in  United 
States  currency,  reckoning  five  dollars  to  the  pound 
sterling : 


YtM. 

Net  Bavrau. 

Uion  RwalpU. 

GroH  RmeipU. 

$462,200 

667,130 

1,053.316 

1,150,780 

1,526,076 

2,094,310 

2,850,316 

.\41fl,760 

9,278  730 

10,967,810 

11,827,405 

6,797,330 

9,48T,8S0 

11,323,420 

13,682,100 

14,339,770 

1663 

X10,000 

21,500 

66,000 

67,222 

90,228 

97,.366 

83.493 

166,062 

180,409 

831,179 

720,981 

1,188,889 

1,886.498 

1,3M,020 

600.789 

761,1182 

608,898 

1,066,056 

1,207,726 

£90,440 

111,426 

210,663 

280,146 

806,016 

418,802 

571,863 

1,083,960 

1,866,746 

2,191.562 

2,263,481 

1,369,466 

1,887,676 

2,264,684 

2,716,420 

2,867,954 

1668 

1685 

]GB6 

1711 

1764 

1760 

1770 

1780 

1700 

1800 

1810 

1820 

1830 

1840 

1816 

IS-W 

1866 

1856 

The  first  year  of  penny  postage  was  in  1840. 

To  give  the  diflfercnt  rates  of  postage  that  have  been 
levied  at  various  periods  since  the  act  of  Queen  Anne 
would  require  a  long  tabular  statement.  In  1710  the 
charge  for  a  aingla  letter  fh>m  London  to  Edinburgh, 
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and  from  London  to  Dublin,  was  sixpence.  In  En- 
gland the  rates  were  three,  or  four  ponce,  according  to 
distance ;  in  Scotland,  two,  three,  or  four  pence,  and  in 
Ireland  two  or  four  peace.  The  rates  were  altered, 
and  generally  increased  in  amount  and  also  in  number, 
in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms — and  without  uniformity 
in  cither  two— in  1706,  1781, 1797, 1801,  1806,  and  1812, 
and  in  Ireland  m  1813  and  1814,  From  two  or  three 
rates  in  1710,  they  went  on  increasing'  in  number  until 
they  reached  the  climax  of  absurdity  and  inconven- 
ience in  twelve  different  rates  in  Euglend  and  Scot- 
land, in  1812,  and  thirteen  rates  in  Ireland,  in  1814. 
In  Scotland,  in  1813,  an  additional  half-penny  was  lev- 
ied on  all  letters  that  wore  conveyed  in  mail-coaches. 
These  absurd,  complicated,  troublesome,  and  multifari- 
ous rates  of  postage  remained  on  the  statute  books  un- 
til they  were  blown  from  existence  by  the  reduction 
of  all  rates  to  one  ui  ''irm  charge  of  a  penny,  through 
the  exertions  of  Mr.  liowlnnd  Hill,  in  1840. 

The  next  great  improvement  in  the  mail  service  of 
Liivat  Dritain  was  the  inti oduction  of  mnil  coaches,  in 
1784.  This  was  piincipally  accompliahed  by  the  ex- 
e.'tions  of  I»r.  John  Palmer.  Like  most  new  improve- 
ments, it  was  the  project  of  an  outsider,  Mr.  Palmer  not 
being  an  officer  of  the  post-office,  but  the  manager  of 
a  provincial  theatre.  That  extraordinary  fatality  usual 
in  such  cases  took  possession  of  nearly  A\  prominent 
officials ;  and  the  Postmaster-general,  members  of  Par- 
liament, and  other  dignitaries,  dcnoimccd  the  scheme  as 
preposterous,  undignified,  and  impracticable.  The  pro- 
jector was  pronounced  a  visionarj'  zealot,  and  as  unre- 
liable as  a  nmdman.  It  appeared  to  Mr.  Palmer  that 
when  passenger  coaches  traveled  regularly  over  the 
principal  ruads  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than  the 
burse-posts  usually  did,  the  mails  could,  with  ad- 
vantage, Ijo  transported  by  them.  At  this  day  we  can 
scarcely  see  tangilde  grounds  for  a  violent  opposition 
to  n  plan  to  adopt  the  swiftest  and  most  rclial>le  con- 
>  "ynnce  for  the  mails,  except  in  that  official  jealousy, 
which  never  bears  a  rivu!  near  the  throne,  or  that  re- 
sents the  assuniption  of  an  outsider  in  presun^ng  to  I 
know  any  thing  better  than  the  servant  of  routine  who 
is  paid  to  carry  or  a  concern  that  he  feels  no  interest 
in  improving.  The  moils  were  transferred  to  sta{,e- 
coaches,  all  the  opponents  of  the  plan  were  put  to 
shame,  ond  Mr.  Jntin  Palmer  received  from  the  Treas-  ■ 
ury  the  sum  of  /;uO,flOO,  and  an  annuity  of  i.'3iKtO  a  j 
year  for  life,  for  the  benefits  he  liad  conferred  on  the  ' 
nation  in  augmenting  the  national  income,  and  in-  j 
creasing  the  facilities  for  correspondence.  j 

IV'.  Intrixluilionitf Cheap I'ostagt. — Mr. Kowlnnd  Hill,  '. 
an  English  country  gentleman,  in  no  way  connected  j 
with  the  government  or  the  Post-ofHce,  set  to  work,  in  , 
183G,  to  devise  a  plan  to  effect  some  permanent  im-  : 
provemenfs  in  the  rcgulalion  and  ninnagcnunt  of  the 
postal  estalilishnicnt.     lie  found,  fiv  rcforriiig  to  tlie 
official  records  of  the  Post-office  Deparlment,  that  while  j 
the  population,  the  business  of  the  country,  nnil  all 
branches  of  the  national  income  (111"  po*t  cxeepfed)  I 
had   grc'itly  inenased   dining   the  preeeding  twi'nly  ] 
years,  the  revenue  and  business  of  llie  po«t-ollire  had    i 
with  some  fluctuations,  actually  decreased,      lie  com- ' 
pared  the  postal  incnuie  to  the  revenue  derived  from  I 
stage-coaches,  a  branih  of  business  that  aflbrded  a  good 
index  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  following  i 
table  exhibits  at  one  view  a  comparison  of  the  revenue 
from  stage-eoaelies,  with  the  net  postal  income;  and  a 
colunm  .showing  what  the  net  revenue  of  the  post-  , 
ofiicc  would  have  lieen  in  18;),')  had  the  receipts  kept 
p  ice  with  the  re-enue  fr(.,n  couch(.< : 


Bclloving  thai:  the  legillmato  demand  for  the  co-i- 
vcyance  of  letters  and  distribution  of  correspondence 
had  increased  as  fast  as  that  for  the  conveyance  of  per- 
sons and  parcels,  it  was  evident  that,  in  effect,  there  wns 
a  loss  in  post-ofUce  revenue,  amounting  to  £2,000,000. 
These  facts  and  others  were  first  submitted  privately 
to  the  government,  and  in  1837  to  the  public,  in  a 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Post-offieo  Reform,  its  Importance 
and  Practicability,"  It  was  received  with  grcatfavor, 
and  in  a  short  time  passed  through  three  editions.  The 
author  came  to  the  following  conclusions:  He  demon- 
strated clearly  that  the  actual  cost  of  conveying  a  li't- 
ter  by  coach  In  the  mail  from  London  to  Edinburgh— 
400  miles — was  only  one-thirly-sixth  part  of  a  penny, 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  actual  difference  of  ex- 
pense between  transporting  a  letter  one  mile  and  de- 
livering it,  and  carrying  one  four  hundred  miles  to  be 
delivered,  did  not  justify  a  different  rate  of  charge. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  large  '^ost  of  (lis- 
tributing  letters  was  the  result  of  complex  arrange- 
ments in  the  post-office,  arising  from  many  rates  of 
postage.  That  these  complex  arrangements  would  !« 
avoided  if  postage  were  charged,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance, at  a  i'NiKOR.M  rate.  That  all  letters  should  be 
charged  by  weight,  those  reckoned  as  single  letters 
that  did  no*,  exceed  half  an  ounce  oach.  That  the  uni- 
form charge  for  letters,  including  their  delivery,  should 
be  one  penny.  That  this  rate  of  charge  would  aflbrd 
the  greatest  facilities  to  the  public,  put  a  stop  to  cor- 
respondence through  private  channels,  and  eventnally 
prove  the  most  profitable  to  the  government,  Tdat 
with  the  simplicitj'  and  economy  of  arrangemeht  at- 
tending the  uidform  charge  of  a  penny,  there  would  l:e 
but  little  more  expense  attending  a  f^our-fold  increase 
of  correspondence  than  ther  as  with  the  then  numer- 
ous rates  of  postage.  That  the  effect  of  a  uniform  penny 
rate  would  be  to  increase  corrsspondence  "in  all  prob- 
ability at  least  five-and-a  quarter  fold."  [In  1856  the 
numl)cr  of  letters  In  the  kingdom  (478,393,808)  had  in- 
creased more  than  six-fold  Iwyond  the  number  in  18,19 
(then  76,907,672),  the  last  year  of  the  old  rates.]  That 
the  necessary  cost  of  primary  distribution,  instead  of  lie- 
ing  81  hundredths  of  a  penny,  as  it  was  under  the  nu- 
merous rates  of  postage,  would  only  ho  32  hundredths 
of  a  penny,  the  difference,  62  hundredths  of  n  penny, 
arising  from  the  expensiveness  of  the  arrangcnienlf. 
tlie  excessive  charges,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of 
corres|)ondence.  That  the  secondary  distriliution  of  let- 
ters (tlic  delivery)  ought  to  lie  untaxed,  so  as  not  in  any 
decree  to  interf.re  with  the  simplicity  of  arrangements 
atteiuling  a  uniform  and  low  rate, 

A  verification  of  Mr.  Hill's  predictions,  almost 
amounting  to  prophecy,  has  lieen  cstalilishod  liv  the 
working  of  the  system.  In  his  pamphlet,  piililishcd  in 
lB.'t7,  ho  predicted  that  the  increase  of  correspoiidi'nc'. 
and  the  attendant  economy  of  management  flial  wiiid 
result  froi'i  a  uniform  rate  of  a  penny,  "  woubl  nilord  a 
prolialile  net  revenue" — that  is,  in  a  rcasonalile  lime— 
"of  £1,278,000,"  In  18,50  the  net  revenue  wns  exail- 
ly  £l,2f)8,725.  One  statement  will  show  the  crrat 
economy  of  management  under  a  uniform  rate  of  post- 
age.  Takiiiglbo  cost  of  carrying  on  the  llrili^li  postal 
ustaldishment  (transportation  excepted)  in  IWw.  licfon' 
there  was  uniform  postage,  and  in  WA  (with  the  uni- 
form charge  of  a  penny),  and  looking  also  at  the  mini- 
lier  of  letters  at  each  period,  we  can  see  what  the  liaml- 
liiig,  sorting,  distriliution,  and  delivery  anionnis  to  pir 
hundred  or  per  thousand  letters.  The  following  is  the 
official  record : 
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*  Tilts  niuiiber  included  fiulli  rranliod  miil  |>iild  li'Ut'^' 
Umltttng  fVco  li  Iters,  Uio  number  was  75,'.  0i,r)7J. 

Uy  the  efforts  of  Mr,  Wallace,  M.  P.  for  (iroenock, 
I.onl  Ashburton,  and  ethers,  a  parliamentary  conmiit- 
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tee  was  appointed :  and  after  numerous  sittings,  and 
the  examination  of  nearly  a  hundred  witnesses  frrm 
1)11  classes  and  ranks  of  socicfy,  they  made  their  report 
in  two  formidable  blue-books,  giving  the  entire  testi- 
mony, and  a  great  mass  of  official  statistical  informa- 
tion. It  is  a  fact  worth  mentioning  in  this  place  that 
all  great  postal  improvements,  both  in  Great  Britain 
and  the  Unit'  d  States,  were  commenced,  carried  on, 
and  prosecuted  to  a  successful  termination,  by  citizens 
entirely  unconnected  with  the  postal  establishment. 
So  far  from  deriving  aid  from  those  who  would  be  sup- 
posed .0  possess  the  ability  and  disposition  to  afford  it 
— viz.,  those  in  the  post-ofiice — they  have  uniformly 
opposed  ail  reforms.  It  was  singularly  true  in  the 
present  inquiry.  "  It  was  found,  by  the  commission, 
to  be  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  extract  from 
tlio  post-office  any  information  necessary  for  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  inquiry."  "  Not  only  has  the  post-of- 
lice  been  utterly  barren  of  improvement  itself,  but  its 
weiglif  is  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale."  "  When- 
ever '.he  post-office  attempted  to  give  facts  and  esti- 
mates to  combat  Mr.  Hill" — to  quote  from  an  eminent 
writer—"  it  was  found  that  Mr.  Hill  was  always  right, 
and  the  post-office  always  wrong."  A  Chancellor  of 
the  Kxchcquer  described  the  "gentlemen  of  the  post- 
office"  as  "unwilling  horses."  Petitions  to  the  num- 
ber of  320,  from  2G2  diiferent  places,  and  bearing  over 
38,000  names,  were  sent  to  Parliament,  asking  for  the 
adoption  of  Mr.  Hill's  plan.  In  1839  franking  was 
abolished,  and  an  act  passed  authorizing  the  lords  of 
the  Treasury  to  adopt  a  uniform  rate  of  one  penny  on 
all  single  let'  .rs,  withoui,  regard  to  distance.  The  pen- 
ny postage  went  into  operation  on  the  5th  day  of  Jan- 
uary, 1810. 

The  ollicial  reports  of  the  Post-office,  showing  the 
revenue  and  expenditure,  and  the  amount  of  corrc- 
spouilcnce,  comprise  the  best  eulogy  of  the  principle  of 
the  uniform  penny  rate.  It  is  uu  dispuragument  to 
Mr.  Rowland  Hill  to  say  that,  while  he  was  once  in 
favor  of  p'.epaymont  of  postage  being  compulsory,  he 
has  loiig  since  receded  from  that  idea.  Prepayment  is 
not,  and  never  has  been,  compulsory  in  Great  Britain, 
all  letters  being  forwarded  to  the  persons  addressed, 
whether  prepaid  or  not,  with  the  exception  of  letters 
weighing  over  four  ounces ;  and  these,  if  nol,  prepaid, 
are  at  once  opened  and  returned  to  the  writer.  Letters 
not  prepaid  are  charged  double ;  and  such  letters,  if  re- 
fused or  not  delivered,  are  returned  to  tiio  writer  from 
the  Returned-letter  office,  and  the  double  postage  then 
due  may  be  collected  by  compulsory  process.  By  this 
means  the  distribution  of  circulars  and  advertising 
sheets  through  tlie  mails,  without  prepayment,  is  ef- 
fectually prevented.  In  tlreat  Britain  it  is  customary 
to  refuse  all  unpaid  matter  unless  a  name  or  the  hand- 
writing on  the  outside  shows  who  the  sender  is ;  and 
so  near  universal  is  prepayment  o,  all  postage,  that 
more  than  i)8i  per  cent,  of  all  letters  have  their  postage 
paid  before  mailing. 

In  Great  Britain  there  is  no  Dead-letter  office,  and 
there  are  no  "dead"  letters.  There  U  a  "Returned- 
letter  ollice,"  and  all  letters,  and  even  papers  and 
l)rinted  packages,  that  have  not,  for  any  reason,  been 
delivered  are  at  once  opened  or  oxamincd,  and,  wliero 
possible,  roiunied  to  the  senders.  When  the  name  is 
printed  or  writton  on  the  outside  of  the  letter,  or  im- 
pressed in  tlio  seal,  or  where  a  coat  of  arms  or  device 
reveals  tlio  writer,  the  letter  or  package  is  returned  un- 
opened. As  tlioro  is  a  letter  delivery  by  carriers  daily, 
or  several  times  a  day,  at  almost  every  post-office  and 
poal  villa^'P,  refused,  misdirected,  or  other  "stray"  let- 
ters are  at  once  known,  and,  by  the  above  regulations, 
almost  uU  letters  that  in  other  countries  (and  partic- 
ularly in  the  United  States)  would  be  pronounced 
"dead,"  and  or;idimned  to  a  hopeless  imprisonment 
f»r  months,  r.,»d  then,  perhaps,  to  bo  burned,  are  here 
sent  ba' '.,  to  the  writers  and  rightful  owners,  and  usu- 
ally in  less  than  a  week  fi-om  the  day  they  are  niailed. 


The  practice  now  is  to  dispatch  every  letter  on  the  day 
it  is  received  at  tlu  Returned-letter  office.  The  last 
annual  report  (1857)  says :  "By  recent  arrangements, 
returned  letters  are  sent  back  to  the  writers  much  more 
quick'y  tlian  formerly ;  every  such  letter  (except  from 
abroad)  being  now  opened  f  where  necessary],  redirect- 
ed and  reposted  on  the  day  of  its  arrival  at  the  Re- 
tnrned-lettcr  office.  The  number  of  letters  returned 
to  the  writers  last  year  (1856),  owing  to  failure  in  the 
attempts  to  deliver  them,  was  nearly  the  same  as  in 
the  previous  year — viz.,  about  2,400,000,  or  about  1  in 
200  of  tho  whole  number  of  letters  posted.  Owing  to 
the  same  cause,  about  550,000  newspapers,  also,  were 
undelivered,  being  about  1  in  129  of  the  whole  numljer." 

In  tho  case  of  letters  that  can  not  bo  delivered,  oven 
though  by  the  fault  of  the  writers,  the  British  post-of- 
fice is  supposed  to  bo  just  as  niucli  the  servant  of  the 
people  as  in  tho  case  of  letters  when  originally  mailed 
and  correctly  addressed,  and  every  such  letter  is  looked 
upon  as  a  piece  of  property,  to  be  sent  to  the  person 
addressed,  when  possible,  and  when  not,  returned  to 
the  own'^r.  All  letters  and  packages  that  arc  prepaid, 
when  returned,  are  delivered  to  the  senders  without 
any  charge;  and  when  not  prepaid,  double  postage  is 
exacted.  With  such  system,  simplicity,  and  facility 
is  the  returning  of  letters  carried  on,  that  each  clerk  re- 
turns two  hundred  per  day. 

The  principle  and  operation  of  the  British  Penny- 
postage  system  is  this :  A  minimum  rate  of  postage  is 
sought  for  that  shall  not  be  an  exorbitant  charge  for 
tho  smallest  packages  the  shortest  distances,  and  this 
postage  is  paid  by  a  stamp.  Kow  the  object  is  to  make 
this  stamp  cover  as  large  a  number  and  variety  of  pack- 
ages— written  and  jirinled — as  possible.  Each  letter 
is  call'jd  a  "  single"  letter  that  does  not  exceed  half  an 
ounce  in  weight,  and  eoch  package  of  printed  matter — 
newspapers,  circulars,  hand-bills,  pamphlets,  or  books 
— done  up  open  at  the  ends  or  sides,  is  considered  "  sin- 
gle" up  to  four  ounces.  Here  is  the  value,  conven- 
ience, simplicity,  and  utility  of  vniforji  postage,  both 
to  the  public  at  large,  and  to  those  who  handle,  sort, 
rate,  and  attend  to  the  letters  and  mails.  Drop-let- 
ters, or  more  properly  local  letters — for  thej'  are  not 
permitted  to  "drop"  and  become  "dead" — and  all  lo- 
cal mail  matter,  is  charged  at  tho  same  rate  as  those 
that  are  transported  five  hundred  miles.  The  conse- 
quence is  readily  seen.  The  penny  stamp  covers  al- 
most all — more  than  nineteen-twentieths — the  packages 
that  are  mailed.  A  letter  not  weighing  over  half  an 
outice,  local  or  otherwise,  a  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or 
other  printed  package,  not  weighing  over  a  quarter  of 
a  pound,  have  the  postage  prepaid  by  the  all-powerful, 
all-convunicnt,  universal,  uniform  penny  stamp.  Then 
in  larger  packages  tho  rates  are  not  cut  up  so  fine  as 
to  bo  inconvenient  to  cither  tho  citizen  or  the  postmas- 
ter. Letters  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  are  two 
postages,  and  after  the  first  ounce  each  ounce  or  frac- 
tion of  an  ounce  in  excess  is  reckoned  as  two  postages. 
In  printed  nmtter,  after  the  first  half  pound,  the  reck- 
oning is  made  by  half  pounds;  each  half  pound,  or 
fraction  of  a  half  pound,  being  charged  two  postages 
— two  pence.  All  tho  items  in  this  (innilicity  and  uni- 
formity uf  arrangement  save  a  vastamo  intof  time  and 
troiil>lo  to  the  pc>.ple,  and  the  clerks  and  postmasters,  in 
a  nation  that  writes  and  sends  by  mail  annually  near- 
ly six  hundred  million  letterp  and  printed  packages, 
particularly  as  each  letter  and  printed  package  has  to 
go  through  from  four  to  eight  different  processes  or  op- 
erations in  the  hands  of  the  citizen,  and  from  fifteen  to 
twentj-  after  it  gets  into  the  post-office.  Would  any 
other  system  but  one  that  combines  so  much  wisdom, 
economj',  convenience,  simplicity,  uniformity,  ond  util- 
ity, bring  nearly  six  hundred  million  letters  and  pack- 
ages through  the  i)08t-office  in  a  single  yeor?  A 
record  of  the  business,  and  tlic  revenues  and  corre- 
spondence of  tho  post-office  of  the  kingdom  for  a  few 
years,  w  ill  do  something  toward  answering  tho  question. 
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STATISTICS  OF  THE  BRITISH  POST-Ol'FICi:.— r/J«rft««f  to  VniUa  Staten  Currmry-1 


DUBINO  A  SEBIBS  Or   YBASI, 

NcHBiB  ANii  Amount  of  Monkt  Obdibs  im  tub  Uni 

OOMliETfOINU   WITH    1815,   AKD    BNDIRU   WITn    1866. 

ilD  KlNQDOM. 

Yun. 

Gkm 
BMelpb. 

EipnaM. 

N<t 

RMmu. 

Nimlxr  of 
L«U*n. 

Numbtr  of 
HoMX  Onlan. 

Amount  of 
Momy  Ordan. 

1816 

$11,019,176 

11.8 13.033 

11,216.469 

11,763,012 

ll,0<..8,e9O 

11,731,890 

11,953,818 

0,797,382 

7,497,093 

7,830,729 

8,104,333 

8.528.339 

9.437.883 

0,819.287 

10,006,084 

10.718.400 

10.8i'6,74» 

11,828.421 

12,110,341 

12,171,031 

12,872.089 

18.609.318 

13682,100 

14.339,770 

$3,628,105 
8,280,800 
3,43J,866 
8,008.699 
8,436,608 
3.433.841 
8.784,997 
4,293,385 
4,690,846 
4,887,622 
4,908,262 
4.925,683 
6,627,971 
5,093,726 
6,982,600 
7,016,253 
0,022,814 
7,303,923 
6,620,818 
0,719,1.36 
7,003,320 
7.632,781 
8,266.820 
8,801,145 

$8,096,980 
8.066,2'„8 
7,783,603 
8,144,818 
8,262.122 
8,297,M> 
8,103,821 
2,503,947 
8,806,243 
8,003,207 
8,201,080 
8,639,780 
8,809,912 
4,126,561 
4,922,484 
3.702,147 
4,203,936 
4,019.4!'3 
6,.MK),023 
6.462,093 
6,808,040 
6,970.632 
B,32,^28i) 
6.038.626 

75,907',673 
lfl8,70,S,344 
196,600,191 
208,434.451 
220,450,300 
242,031,684 
271.410,789 
899,686.762 
822,140.248 
823.830,184 
337.309.199 
347.069,071 
300047,187 
379,r>01,4'.l9 
410.817,433 
443.049,301 
456.210,176 
478.3'.(3,803 

188,021 
687,797 
1,562,845 
8,111,980 
8,501,623 
2,800,803 
3,170.126 
8.515,079 
4,081,186 
4,208.061 
4.248  891 
4.439,713 
4,i:0 1,025 
4,047,8:6 
6,215,290 
6,466,244 
5,807,412 
6,178,182 

$1,56,5.'623 
4  801.87" 
15,637,r.3S 
2l,68S.aS9 
?6  604,21)4 
28,470,977 
8'2,(i00,8ii5 
85,855,'.  81 
80,615,8.Srt 
40,7,Vi.476 
40,703,'>19 
42,472.4'.'S 
44.402,104 
47.191.:)83 
49,680,976 
62,312.159 
65.040  395 
69,01!7,810 

1826 

1886  

1830 

1887 

1838    

1839 

1840 

1841 

1842 

1843 

1841 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1841 

1880 

1851 

1852 

1883 

1854 

lSft5 

li-5«    

The  money  columns  give  the  amounts  in  United 
States  currency,  calculating  flvo  dolttrs  to  the  pound 
Ktcrllng.  It  will  be  seen  that  tiie  gross  and  net  rovo- 
nuo  of  the  post-office  for  twentj*  years,  from  1816  to 
1885,  actually  declined.  Then  there  were  twelve  or 
fourteen  rates  of  postage  for  letters,  averaging  about 
six  and  a  halfpence  sterling  (13  cents)  a  letter.  With 
a  reduction  to  the  uniform  rate  of  a  penny — less  than 
one-sixtli  of  the  former  rates — tlie  postal  revenue  more 
than  recovered  in  eleven  years,  while  the  number  of  let- 
ters sent  by  mail  annually  Incrcaiwd  from  75,007,f)72 
in  1839,  to  478,893,803  in  18aC.  The  remittances  of 
money,  in  money  orders,  increased  from  a  million  and 
a  half  in  1839,  to  flfty-nino  millions  in  18&C.  To  make 
a  direct  comparison  between  the  use  of  the  posl-oflico 
in  Great  Britaia  and  in  the  United  States,  it  niny  bo 
stated  that,  after  a  careftil  estimate,  the  number  of  let- 
ters sent  through  the  post-office  in  this  country  since 
1789,  to  1856,  inclusive — a  iioriod  of  sixty-seven  years 
—has  Iteen  l,tt53,10t,048,  while  in  Great  Uritain,  in  the 
years  1863,  18.>1, 1855,  and  185(1,  the  numlter  of  letters 
was  1,789,076,769;  or  mora  in  that  country  in  four 
years,  with  low  and  uniform  postage,  than  in  this 
country  since  the  formation  of  the  government,  now 
nearly  three-quarters  of  a  century !  During  ten  years 
— from  1847  to  18&G,  inclusive — the  population  of  I^n- 
don  alone  sent  by  post  920,527,039  letters,  or  mora 
than  in  tho  entire  United  iitatcs  during  the  samo  peri- 


od ;  the  latter  numbering  888,527,549 !  Rut  in  Greot 
Uritain  there  was  one  uniform  rate  for  letters,  and  one 
uniform  scale  by  weight  for  printed  matter,  while  in 
this  country  there  are  three  rates  of  postage  on  letter?, 
and  on  printed  matter,  from  a  small  newspaper  to  a 
large  book,  the  number  of  rates  is  almost  one  tliou- 
sand !  Under  the  post-office  system  of  Great  Uritain 
there  is  a  free-letter  delivery,  a  safe  way  of  remitting 
money  by  monej'  orders,  that  is  U!".d  to  the  extent  of 
about  sixty  millions  a  year,  a.iU  one  low  rate  of  po.sl- 
age  that  brings  an  annual  income  of  over  fourteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars.  In  the  United  States  the  postage  ii 
higher;  there  is  no  uniformity,  no  letter  delivery,  and 
no  money  order  system,  and  our  population  scarcely 
pay  seven  millions  in  postage.  The  people  of  Great 
liritain  can  scarcely  one  half  of  them  read  or  ivrilc. 
and  yet  they  write  and  send  by  mail  almost  600,000,000 
letters  in  a  year. 

The  population  of  tho  United  States,  numbering  just 
about  the  same  as  Great  Britain,  and  nearly  all  able  to 
read  and  write,  only  write  and  send  by  mail  131,000,000 
letters  iu  a  year.  Are  further  facts  and  illustrations 
necessary  to  show  the  superiority  of  the  Brili.sli  po»ial 
system,  or  tho  relative  merits  of  the  "uniform  poslap:'' 
and  the  "complex  postage"  systems? 

The  correspondence  between  Great  Britain  nnd  sev- 
eral of  her  colonies,  and  foreign  countries,  for  tho  year 
1860,  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : 


KSTIHATID    IIUHOBB   OF    LXTTEBS,    NBWBI'ArZBS,    AND    BoOKS    BKTWBEH    (iBIAT    IlBITAIH    AMD    OUTAIN    COLOSIIS  AMD 

rOBXIUN   t'oCNTRIIB. 


Africa.  West  co»Ht  of 

AuKtral  I* , 

Ilelgiuni 

Brssaia 

Bremen 

ransdk  

Ceylon 

East  Indleji;    viz,,  BomlM.,    '  tlcutta,  Msdras, 

Aden.  I*(nsng,  and  SingHpo.,: 

Franeo  

tierman  ''oatal  t'nion 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Hong  Kong 

MaiiiHIiua 

.Mediterranean,  Including  Malta,  Alexandria,  and 

IiinUii  Islands 

Spain  and  Portugal:  rix.,  Lisbon,  Oporto,  and 

TrtbralUr 

Sweden , 

tolled  tiUtes 

Weil  \n«W*  and  I'arlflc 


OalKard. 


28,800 
918.733 
8.6,811 

00.282 

67,166 
358.!.'84 

28,722 

610,482 

9,184,916 

911.987 

888,448 

233  6.12 

726>9 

20,780 

184,780 

171,846 

26,016 

1,738,745 

822,710 


l.«ll«n 

iDward. 


28,830 


2.W,6C4 
80,070 
49.8.<)8 

39a.OI5 
U7,M2 

647,800 

2,021.610 
638.  I4r) 
257,(149 
179,sn 
78.228 
16.6UU 

175,066 

101,088 

17,263 

1,547,084 
281,700 


Inward 

•nJ 
Outward. 

61,<;B6 

67fl.!t75 
140.328 
1<167I'4 
755,199 
66,264 

1,25S.^8J 

4,206  620 

1,547,102 

643,094 

41.1.459 

15'1.7.')0 

87,260 

409,842 

336,934 

43,!t08 

8,280,7!i9 

004,416 


Nawipkpai* 

atiil  Huoki 
Outward. 

NflwM»ap«n 
and  BotiU 
iDward. 

Inward 
Oolwaril.    1 

22,884 

1,342,466 

202,740 

123,408 

19.008 
908,0!i8 
114,031 

4,632 

• 

18J)'4flO 
00,084 

« 

494.410 
22.12J 

27518  1 

IS3,4(>i 

• 

1,381444 

i3i;,M 

979,068 

2i0.f87 

1,19:1,755 

718,296 
6»i0.908 
149,692 

81.036 
108.030 

48,104 

014,804 

1S4..'W0 
127.S0,S 
44.«ii8 
6i.2'.8 
26.250 

l,M'2.(«)cl 
iil.MS 
277.400 
l.fi44l 
16.M!W 
fiV.414 

92,802 

9,420 

l(i2,'iJ2 

76,*I2 

4.800 

8U.20J 

4.776 

1,068.581 

672.419 

3,264 
872.604 
122.496 

8,040 

l,9.1i).248 

C94.W 

*  No  returns. 
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Inward 

OiitwfirJ 


:s,;,4!W 


The  total  amount  of  correspondence  in  each  of  the  I  in  London  for  seventeen  years,  is  exhibited  in  the  fol- 
three  kingdoms,  as  well  as  tlie  local  and  other  letters  |  lowing  table : 

NVVnKB,  AS  NIABLT  AS  OAH   OB  ABOBBTAINED,  OF  allABGBADLB   LiTTBBB  I>BLIVBRB1I  IN   GbBAT  IIbITAIN   IM   TUB  YlAB 
IllMEBIATE  ..y   rBE..BDINa  TUB  riBST  OXMKBAI.  BBDDCTION  OK  I'OSTAUX,   ON  TUB  tVllI  OF  DECF.MDF.R,   ISliO,   AND  I.'.  EAOn 

COMPLETE  Veab  BDBSEitnENT  THERETO It'ntnkfd  OT  Free  letters  marked'.} 


Vtan. 

By 

Country 

Londnn  Dlitrtct 
eiGluaivvuf 

in  Loodon 

Total  In 

EoKland  and 

WalM. 

Toul 
fn 

Total 
in 

Total 
in  UniUil 

Incraau  par 
Cent  on  tha 

Otfieci. 

Local  LltUn. 

Oiilrict. 

Inland. 

StoUand. 

Kingdom. 

previouB  Year. 

is;i,i 

•  •  •  • 

69,982  620  ,     8,3iil,!iC4 

7,823,148 

75,907,572 

isx) 

.  •  •  * 

•6,172,284     •1,054,608 

•330,  32 

•6,503,024 

1811) 

S8,OT1.308 

23,i»9,83B 

20872..'i82 

132,003.625  :  18  210,642 

18,564,ltl7 

108,708,344 

122t 

1S41 

1(I3,S!)5,677 

27,»«6.72a 

23.108,722 

154,471,121  i  20,7i)4,2(>7 

21,234772 

190,500,191 

101 

1S4> 

m,U6,48.> 

29,C.S8,282 

23.339,042 

163,890,713  1  22.328,154 

22,216,58:! 

208.4.14,461 

16 

is4r! 

11T,704.4T4 

30,91.8,743 

24,881.410 

173,404  627     23,482,463 

23.473  216 

220,481,300 

6{ 

1344.    . 

IJ'.I.O  6  0L'3 

33,678936 

20  '.180,480 

18.),0.'>2.41»  1  2.5,1137,188 

20,502,077 

242,091,0=4 

ft 

Ifiv? 

14T.2;T,431 

36,0117,711 

30,828,486 

214,1.'3.028  1  28,537,(tl)3 

28.689,108 

271,410.789 

ia 

mil' 

10-2  024,(l-24 

39,093,(581 

38.201,060 

285,878,755     32,672,947 

3 1.1:15,000 

299,536  702 

m 

l^.    .     ... 

nr>  023,407 

43,757,540 

34  031.817 

263,411,7^1     3,'>,473.31fl 

33.201,103 

322,140,243 

n 

18+S 

180,718,102 

45,991,153 

33,072,747 

260,388,002 

34,837,431 

y3.,5fl3.101 

328,830,184 

2 

1841 

IHT  882.329 

45,845,033 

88,960.318 

207,188  410 

8,5,4113,1113 

34.746  876 

837,399,1119 

21 

Is50 

1!I2.6U3,028 

44.850,170 

38.837  844 

276,262  642 

35,388  8  5 

38  427,534 

347,06;),07l 

2( 

IST)! 

l'.l»,'.4ll,.S04 

47,819,499 

40,585,952 

288,161.7.55 

85,182,782 

36  512,049 

300.647,187 

4 

IS'a 

2l2,fl.S3,7n3 

61,171,423 

40,403,207 

304  208,303 

87,449,953 

37,843.182 

379,5')I,490 

51 

la.'ia 

n3i.Bn4,177 

64,402,0  '3 

42,816314 

329,722,514 

40,419,005 

40,675,310 

410,817.433 

81 

ISM 

2.'>4,92a,n97 

57,188,169 

40. 11)  1,66) 

3.58,r,00.0  )0 

41,284  598 

44.114.009 

4l3,i;49,301 

8 

1S55 

2«3,037,S47 

5:1,047,54:) 

46844,163 

30S  630,340 

41.832,834 

45  85  i,0  i2 

456.210,178 

n 

1S6I1 

276,453,824 

64,961,321 

47,894,708 

388,309.863 

41,851,0flS 

4S,2;i2,!142  1  4T8,3;'3.803 

41 

I'OBTAL  STATISTIOS  OF  TWENTY-FiVE  LEADINO  (CITIES  AND  ToWSB  OF  GREAT  llRITAIN,  OIVIXU  THE  NDMUER  OF  FxBBONS 
EMI'LOYED,  AND  TUE  I'OBTAL  liEVKNUB,  l.OUAL  i^XI'EHSES,  AND  MONEY  BEMITTED  IN  MUNEY  OEUEBB. 


Cltlll. 


liundoll 

Uvcrjiool 

Manclientcr 

(JlasRow 

Kili>il)nrgli 

Dublin 

liii'ininghain 

Bristol 

I,.<!cds 

NcwcHstlo 

llnll 

Pheffleia 

Itatli 

Drndford  

Dflfast 

Kxfiler 

Nortiich 

Soutliamptua  . . . 
Nottingliam  .... 

Aberdeen 

I'oitstnouth 

I'lynionth 

Wolverhaitiptoii 

Derby 

liOicestcr 


Population. 


2,302.338 

376,055 

3l0.2ir. 

329,097 

160,302 

268,381 

232,341 

137.328 

273,013 

87,7,34 

84.030 

136,310 

54,240 

149,.'>1,') 

100,300 

40,flaS 

68,196 

35,305 

67,407 

71,973 

72.096 

62,221 

119,749 

40,00:) 

60,634 


clerks,  Sul>- 

postmaflten, 

Receiven,  etc. 


1397 

141 

160 

123 

82 

124 

90 

119 

98 

51 

07 

46 

82 

!t7 

39 

69 

81 

64 

62 

60 

IB 

29 

23 

44 

27 


Letter* 
carrien. 


138.') 
82 
123 
134 
74 
103 
04 
K» 
42 
25 
40 
22 
4T 
25 
20 
30 
41 
24 
28 
20 
16 
19 
14 
20 
23 


Local 
Expengei. 


Foetal  Revenue. 
'1855.'      I     ~18li"6~ 


i;8i7,;;:t8 

92.,S42 
78121 
67,783 
41,022 
43.4'i9 
36.695 
28,510 
19,625 
18,4.14 
16,575 
14.509 
13,706 
11.824 
10,3.')2 
10,118 
11,22;i 
12,223 
10,628 
10,918 
10.858 
10,197 
8,0,30 
8,202 
7,227 


£834,927 
100.379 
85  301 
63  441 
50,278 
65.103 
as  849 
2,),9liT 
21,43.i 
19,847 
18,1X10 
14.782 
14,384 
13,138 
12,122 
11,915 
11,870 
11,586 
11,368 
11,i;iO 
10,834 
10,221 
S,7S0 
3,0.53 
7,853 


Money  Orden. 


X2,202,2-29 

868,048 

825,029 

15:1,810 

128,271 

200.043 

192,443 

132,477 

110,435 

97,230 

97,192 

83,004 

78,l.W 

45,032 

4 1,, WO 

0.%8ft9 

50,822 

76,901 

80,727 

82,603 

90,5.56 

04,116 

50,213 

40,448 

47,089 


Paid^ 

i;3;3,30,079 

30l),874 

836,809 

192,199 

205,883 

210,653 

806.374 

208,283 

140,229 

83,3(12 

113,395 

1)3,437 

72,1 07 

41,228 

44,375 

77,8!'5 

61,737 

70,714 

06,701 

42,  .126 

70,043 

07,049 

83,437 

43,194 

46,783 


The  rate  of  letter-postage  between  Great  Britain  and 
c.ich  of  her  colonics — ov'?r  forty  in  number — is  six- 
pence sterling,  except  to  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  Na- 
tal, Labuan,  Gambia,  Island  of  AHCoiision,  Falkland 
Isliiiiiis,  and  Vancouver's  Island.  A  book-post,  for  tlio 
tr.tnstiiission  of  every  spccii-'s  of  printed  matter,  has 
also  been  established  with  tliu  most  of  the  colonics.  The 
aliovc  table  exhibits  at  one  view  the  population,  an- 
nual postal  revenue,  local  post  expenses — for  rent  of 
post-ollices,  salaries,  etc.,  not  transportation — amount 
of  money  remitted  by  money  orders  in  n  year,  tc^jther 
with  (secon'l  column  of  figures)  the  number  of  clerks, 
postmasters,  sul)-postmastcr3,  and  Icttcr-rcceivera,  and 
(third  column)  the  number  of  town  and  rural  I'-ttrr-car- 
riors  in  (and  around)  twcLty-!ivo  of  the  leading  cities 
and  towii.^  of  Great  Itritain.  The  population  is  from 
the  census  of  1851,  the  local  expenses  and  number  of 
persons  employed,  for  the  year  18i4,  the  money  orders 
fur  1850,  and  tho  postal  revenue  for  both  1855  and 
18,1(!. 

'I'ho  British  money  order  system  is  one  of  tho  most 
Important  adjuncts  to  the  I'ost-oflice.  This  was  first 
started  as  n  private  enterprise  by  certain  ofllcers  of 
the  post-ofllce,  in  the  year  1792.  The  commission 
charged  was  eifiht-|)cnce  to  the  pound  sterling,  makhig 
the  whole  bu.!liiesB  complicated  and  cx|ieiisivo.  Tho 
conseciuonco  was,  it  afforded  little  profit  to  the  pn>jei't- 
ors,  and  but  very  trifling  accommmlation  to  the  pub- 
lic.    The  three  ofllcers  ongnged  in  It  received  less  than 


two  hundred  pounds  Hterling  each,  ir  annual  profits, 
the  entire  commissions  amounting  in  a  year  to  less 
than  four  thousand  pounds.  August  13th,  1838,  tho 
money-order  office  «  as  attached  to  the  post-offlcc,  and 
the  officers  compensated  for  their  rights.  At  first  the 
commissions  were  put  at  six-pence  sterling  for  all  or- 
ders less  than  two  pounds,  and  one  and  six-penco  for 
orders  between  tivo  and  live  pounds.  These  commis- 
sions wcro  reduced  on  tho  20tli  of  November,  1840,  to 
six-penco  and  three-pence  respectively.  No  order  is 
granted  for  more  than  fivo  pounds.  Tho  number  of 
persons  employed  in  the  money-order  ofiico  at  first  was 
three.  This  was  in  1838.  In  1841  there  were  thirty- 
seven,  and  now  in  the  money-order  office  in  London 
alone  there  are  nearly  two  hundred.  Wo  have  seen  in 
a  table  on  n  previous  page  [15.')8]  tho  vast  increase 
in  tho  money-order  business  in  tho  kingdom.  In  1839 
tho  number  of  orders  was  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  amount  of  money  emitted  about 
$1,570,000.  In  1850  the  number  of  orders  had  in- 
creased to  over  six  millions  In  number,  and  the  amount 
in  a  year  to  altout  sixty  million  dollars.  Tho  money 
order  Is  a  droft  fiom  one  postmaster  on  onother,  and  is 
paid  at  sight,  in  specie,  to  tho  person  In  whose  favor  it 
is  drawn.  .„  Is  as  safe  as  a  duplicate  bank  check  be- 
fore It  is  endorsed,  and  if  proper  care  is  used  In  remit- 
ting It ;  If  It  get"  lost  or  stolen.  It  will  be  Impossible 
I  for  any  but  the  .  '^'htfiil  owner  to  obtain  the  money 
I  on  l(,  even  by  coininitting  forgery,  as  a  casual  finder 
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will  not  know  tlio  name  of  the  person  in  whose  favor  it 
is  drawn.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  ouc  money  order 
in  five  hundred  tliousand  gets  appropriated  by  thu 
wrong  person.  All  post-offices  are  not  money-order 
offices. 

There  arc  in  the  United  Kingdom  10,8CC  post-offices. 
Of  these  845  arc  head  post-oHiccs,  and  10,021  sub-post- 
offices.  The  number  of  post-offices  where  money  or- 
ders are  bought  and  sold  is  20i)5.  The  net  protit  on 
money  orders  during  several  years  was  as  follows :  In 
IMU,  SS2-2;  in  1851,  i:7-l37;  in  1854,  jei6,167 ;  and  in 
1856,  £2'i,G74.^  The  couiniissious  averaged  loss  than 
one  per  cent. 

One  vast  superiority  of  the  British  Fost-office  con- 
sists in  the  facilities  for  rapid  delivery  anu  local  distri- 
bution in  cities  and  towns.  The  postage  on  each  local 
letter  being  one  penny,  the  same  as  for  letters  the  lon- 
gest distance,  there  is  a  very  large  profit  on  the  local 
distribution  of  letters,  admitting  that  the  carriers  deliv- 
er every  thing  "free"  that  comes  from  other  places. 
The  clear  profits  on  the  local  distribution  of  letters  in 
Ix>ndon  alone,  after  deducting  the  entire  expense  of 
letter-carriers,  receivers,  and  mail-men,  is  over  $900,000 
a  year.  It  will  then  bn  seen  that  the  term  "  free-let- 
ter delivery"  is  a  misnomer.  Uy  the  figures  in  a  ta- 
ble on  a  previous  page  it  will  be  seen  that  the  num- 
ber of  local  letters  in  London  annually  is  over  forty- 
seven  millions.  The  machinery  for  the  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters  in  London  consists  of  about  1400  letter- 
carriers,  ono  or  two  scoro  of  mail-men,  with  borso  and 
cart,  and  about  500  sub-postmasters  and  Icttor-rccciv- 
ers.  In  all  the  densely  populated  parts  of  London 
there  are  hourly  deliveries  through  the  day,  and  more 
than  four-fifths  of  tlic  first  morning  delivery  is  accom- 
plished between  the  hours  of  seven  and  a  quarter  past 
nine.  More  than  one  half  is  done  before  nine  o'clock. 
In  addition  to  the  ''receiving-houses,"  where  stamps 
can  be  purchased  and  letters  can  l>u  posted  at  all  hours 
of  night  and  day,  there  are  now  iu  use  a  largo  number 
of  " letter-pillars"  of  cast  iron.  Those  convenient  le- 
ceptxcles  of  letters  have  Biv"n  great  satisfaction,  and 
are  rapidly  coming  Uito  use  in  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
try districts.  Therj  is  but  one  assignoble  cause  for  tln^ 
extensive  use,  largo  income,  and  great  profit,  of  the 
British  I'ost-office.  The  charges  are  simple,  tmirurm, 
and  low;  the  accoinmodatioDs  numerous,  and  the  di- 
lireries  rapid  and  rx'iictual.     Tho  estimated  number  i 


of  book  packages  that  passed  through  the  British  Post- 
officu  in  185ti  was  3,000,000,  the  newspapers  71,000,000, 
and  the  letters  478,31)3,803,  being  a  total  number  uf 
552,898,803  packoges.  This  is  probably  one  half  of 
tho  entire  number  sent  by  mail  in  the  civilized  world, 
the  perionnel  of  the  Post-office  of  tho  United  King. 
dom  is  as  follows: 

Postmaster-general,  Duke  nf  Ari^lo i 

Secretary  ul'  the  I'OHt-olBce,  Uowland  Hill,  Ksq { 

Ansistant  8ecrt!t«ric8 <!. 

HeeretartOH  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  . 

Surveyors 

Heads  of  Deportments,  etc 

Mail  guards 

(;icrkB . 


2 

15 

19 

2M 

1,63 

Letter-oarricra  and  mcasengera 10.42T 

Pustmastem  and  receivers 1 0,866 

Total aii^o 

The  expenses  of  the  British  Post-office  for  185G  wcro 
as  follows : 
Salaries,  wages,  etc i;0(l!>,034 

'i'j,m 

33.iB0 

.ITG.aci 

1 1)2,831 

u.m 

2(!,1M 

1IW,8J3 


Hereditary  pensions . 

Uulldlngs 

Mall  conveyance  liy  ralhrsy. , , . 
t.'onvoyance  by  coaches,  etc. . , . 

Conveyance  by  water 

.Manufacture  uf  i>o.itage  stamps . 
Miscellaneous 


Total il,()i)U,'.''fl 

It  is  an  invariable  rule  in  tho  British  Post-office  tli?,; 
al'  persons  appointed  shall  be  of  a  suitable  age,  ami 
shall  submit  to  a  rigid  examination,  to  see  if  tliey  pos- 
sess tho  necessary  qualifications.  Letter-carriers  and 
sorters  must  be  between  the  ages  of  17  and  27  at  the 
date  of  their  original  appointment,  and  shall  undergo 
an  examination  by  a  physician  to  see  if  tlun-  po.-sess 
the  reciuisite  health  and  strength.  Wages  ami  salaries 
arc  not  exorbitant,  but  none  are  discharged  except  for 
some  fault  or  dereliction  of  duty ;  and  after  a  certain 
number  of  years  of  faithful  service,  they  arc  jiermitted 
to  retire  on  a  pension,  amounting  to  fiuni  ouc  tliiril  to 
two  thirds  of  their  salary,  according  to  the  Icngtii  of 
time  they  have  served. 

We  will  close  our  account  of  the  post-offices  of  Great 
Britain  by  giving  the  revenue  and  expenditure,  tlio 
rates  of  postage,  and  tho  various  itnprovementa  intra. 
duced  into  the  post-offices  of  the  princip;  1  British  col- 
onies since  the  introduction  of  tho  penny  postage  into 
Kngland  in  1840.  Tho  revenue  and  expenses  in  each 
case  are  for  1854,  except  for  Canada,  which  is  for  1855. 


Barbadoes 

Canada  

Cevion  

Oold  coast 

India 

■><i;aalca 

Mauiitlua 

Ke*  Brtmswick 

N<iwfnundland 

New  Sijuth  Wales 

Niw  Zealand 

NoTS  ScnMa    

i'rl'ica  Kdward's  Island. 

Booth  Australia 

Taimaiita 

THnldad 

Victoria 

Western  Australia 


Total. 


Nskar*  ADtl  DaU  of  I.mproT«tn«oti. 


Inland  post  (1852),  unifonn  postaRO  and  ntamiis. 

Iteduced  pofituge  (I8M)  and  poslagu  stamps 

Itidiiceil  |>o«laKe  (1S4<1) 

I'OKt  established  In  1868 

liiiform  pontage  and  |Kistage  stamps  (IHr^i-'^5) . 

Charge  by  weight  instead  of  plcran  {\S43) 

District  |>08t-offlces  and  poslopn  stamps 

Itcdiioed  iiostagc  and  postage  stamps  (1851) 

Inland  pouts  (1802),  and  unlfom:  postage  (186S). 
llcduccd  pustagc  and  postage  stamp*  (i(l&l-'h4>  . 

I'nlform  postiigo  and  postage  (ttam{Mt 

Kc(tiui*d  po!^tagR  nnd  ;iostago  stamps  (lS61-*t>6) . 

I'nlform  pnatago  (1861) 

I'niform  postage  (IHM; 

Ki'dured  pohtitge  nnd  jxjHtage  stamps  (l85t-'53)  . 

Vnlfonn  {xtntage  and  pf'Stiige  Htanips  (I8,M) 

Itcdnred  rates  and  |mstage  stamps  (1H50) 

Iteduced  |)OHtage  and  postage  Btampa  (lh6i~'{>4) . 


RrU  or  Rftte*  uf 
L«tt#r  Pottaire. 


r»la. 
3 

1  to  5 

«,  R,  6,  9,  nnd  H 

I'i.  |H.  and  24 

U 

8, 12, 16, 20,  aud  £4 

4 

6 

b 

2  and  4 

4 

1)  nnd 6 

4 

4 

2nil<14 

2 
4  nnd  8 
2  nnd  4 


R«v*aut.        fixptam. 


38T,S.6 
».•>,«!.) 

l,3Tri',ls35 

C.'>.()4il 

2,'.i|5 

■yi.fifio 

1,8111 

i2o,ia.'> 

11,04.1 

27,Jt!li» 

4.TI.'S 

a7,38,'> 

4n,!H.M( 

T.fifi.'S 

834,745 

7,181) 

$.'.t>ll7,44n   $3,4!l'J.2in 


$!),T5D 

filO,4S5 

4'.',VI7,'( 

I,t>l6,2'ill 

fiuio 

4  MIO 

ni.v.,-) 

!l.62il 
2(11, I*') 
II,!  M 
lO.BM 
in.4&'i 
47,7110 
8I,4M 
ii,2ir> 
729,3*) 
10,'Jti;) 


Nearly  or  quite  all  of  the  improvements  introduced 
into  the  colonial  post-nfficus  appear  to  be  tlia  direct  re- 
mit of  the  success  of  the  penny  postage  in  Great  Brit- 
ain. It  will  1)0  seen  thut  many  of  them  cling  to  thu 
old  absurdity  of  a  nuinlier  of  rates,  all  entailing  great 
inconvenience  on  every  person  that  mails  a  letter,  and 
greatly  multiplying  the  operations  and  increasing  tlio 
Iftbor  and  expense  in  the  posl-ofliccs. 

V.  Poilal  aiatutict,  ami  liatet  of  Pottuffe  in  other 
Countries. — There  aro  certain  peculiarities  and  features 
of  interest  iu  many  of  the  Cuuliucntul  post-utlices  of  Eu- 


rope that  deserve  notice,  leaving  the  prominent  stali.'- 
ties  to  lie  given  in  tiilmlar  form.  In  the  (iernian  I'ost- 
al  Union,  in  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  some 
other  countries,  the  pust-ofllon  undertjikes  tlie  curria){i! 
of  passengers  and  small  paiccls  as  well  as  letters  and 
mail  mutter.  In  this  species  of  traffic  the  government 
does  not  hold  an  absolute  monopoly,  but,  like  stago 
proprietors  that  get  the  mail  contract,  they  are  ena- 
bled  to  nold  an  undue  competition  ivitli  uU  outsiders, 
resulting  from  their  advantages  us  mail  carriers.  In 
nearly  uU  tke  Conlinonlal  cities  the  guvcrinuuiit  post 
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makes  the  delivery  of  letters  a  part  of  the  postal  bnsU 


15 

19 

201 

...    1,5:3 

...   10,427 

...    10.8M 

. ..  ri,iM 
1800  were 

iOa!>,004 
29,310 
33.331) 
870,30 
1(12,837 
14.3(KI 
2G.l(i4 
l(W.8i2 


Mil,4S5 
42.»7,1 

null) 
4  <.m 
51, r.."! 

3.6:iil 

261, (:(;.')  I 

11,!M  I 
I9.W6 
l(l,4» 
47,71K) 
Sl.*5 
9,2;ri 
729.33(( 
1().2(» 


Spanish  islatids  were  considered  single  up  to  ^v«-six- 
tecnths  of  an  ounce,  and  charged  thirty-five  cents,  with 
the  addition  of  ten  cents  for  every  sixteenth  of  an 
ounce  beyond !  Is  not  this  excessive  fineness  as  ab- 
surd— except  in  degree — as  it  would  be  to  weigh  and 
reclton  by  the  single  grain  ?  This  old  absurdity  ond 
Inconvenience  in  weighing  and  rating  letters  in  Spain 
has  been  swept  away  liy  the  adoption  of  the  regular 
half-ounce  scale.  In  Great  Britain,  up  to  two  ounces, 
there  are  hut  tliree  rates  of  postage  for  letters,  wliilo  in 
the  United  States  there  are  nine  rates.  WIilu  will  the 
convenience  and  economy  of  simplicity  in  tlic  arrange- 
ment of  matters  hcving  such  a  vast  detail  as  postal 
operations  be  clearly  understood  by  the  nations?  Let 
us  look  at  one  fact.  There  arc  passing  through  tho 
Kritish  I'ost-ofllce  In  n  year,  In  round  numbers,  five 
hundred  million  (500,000,000)  letters,  and  each  one  of 
these.  In  the  various  processes  of  porting,  rating,  stamp- 
ing, mailing,  and  delivery,  goes  through  not  far  from 
twenty  (not  less)  distinct  processes,  bes'des  what  is 
done  in  bulk,  liko  wcl,L,'liing  and  transportation.  This 
is  by  the  einpioyds  of  the  Post-office,  independent  of 
all  the  care  and  labor  of  the  public  In  considering  the 
vailous  charges,  rates,  weights,  and  adjustment  of  dif- 
ferences. Here,  tlicn,  arc  I'cn  ihmisnnd  milliim — let  us 
see  how  It  will  look  in  figures,  10,000,000,000— <liffercnt 
and  distinct  liaudlings  and  processes  of  separate  letters, 
each  of  them  consuming  and  requiring  more  or  less 
time,  toil,  talent,  and  care;  and  every  useless  or  need- 
ed operation,  turn,  or  thought,  bestowed  on  a  letter  in 
its  passage  through  the  mail  in  Great  Britain  entails 
at  once  an  additional  five  hundred  million  (500,000,000) 
processes  or  operations  on  tlie  postal  laborers  annual- 
ly !  Will  those  who  make  laws  for  the  post-othce  think 
of  these  things  ?  Will  it,  need  it,  any  longer  be  a  mat- 
ter of  wonder  tliat  the  annual  correspondence  of  Great 
Britain  has  increased  from  75  million  letters  to  about 
ISOO  millions ;  tliat  it  Is  all  done  for  a  penny  a  letter, 
and  tliat  about  one  lialfof  tho  revenue  from  this  source 
is  clear  profit  ? 


ness. 

The  absnrditiea  in  some  of  the  postal  systems  of  the 
Continental  states  consist  generally  of  a  varied  scale  of 
charges,  and  the  adoption  of  so  low  a  standard  of  weight 
(la  to  make  a  great  deal  of  useless  labor  in  the  rating 
of  letters,  besides  putting  other  states  that  enter  into 
postal  relations  with  them  to  serious  Inconvenience. 
The  half-ounce  scale  for  letters  is  in  use  in  the  United 
States,  Peru,  New  UranaJa,  Equador,  Brazil,  Great 
Britain,  Spain,  Holland,  Denmark,  Iceland,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Baden,  Bavaria,  Frankfort -on -the -Maine, 
Hii.i'i'urg,  Hanover,  LQbcck,  Saxony,  Wurtcmberg, 
and  aixtci-a  British  colonies.  The  quarter-ounce  scale 
is  used  only  in  France,  Switzerland,  Sardinia,  and  Tus- 
tany ;  while  a  weight  equivalent  to  one-third  or  three- 
eighths  of  an  ounce  is  used  in  Portugal,  Belgium,  and 
Brunswick.  Russia,  Chili,  and  Bremen,  adopt  tho 
ounce  scale  for  single  letters,  Sweden  a  weight  that  Is 
equivalent  to  about  five-eighths  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
Kiii^'doin  of  Naples  still  uses  tlie  old  plan  of  charging 
by  the  sheet.  The  half-ounce  scale  being  in  such  ex- 
tensive use,  is  it  too  much  to  expect  that  the  time  may 
soon  come  when  all  tho  principal  commercial  "itions 
will  adopt  that  standard,  without  waiting  for  a  . :  iforni 
system  of  weights  and  measures  ?  France  is  the  prin- 
cipal nation  now  in  the  way  of  such  an  arrangement. 
By  Insisting  on  a  quarter-onnco  scale  for  foreign  let- 
ters, that  government  puis  the  pul>lic  and  the  postal 
authorities  of  other  nations  to  great  inconvenience,  and 
there  is  nothing  gained  by  it.  Such  a  rate  can  be 
adopted  as  will  prove  remunerative,  and  by  having  a 
scale  reducible  to  greater  convenience  and  simplicity, 
mucli  labor  is  saved.  To  see  this  in  tho  most  striking 
light,  let  us  look  at  the  former  rates  in  use  a  few  years 
ago  in  Spain.  Domestic  letters  were  considered  sin- 
gle up  to  six-sixteenths  of  an  ounce,  and  the  postage 
charged  was  one  real  (5  cents),  with  tho  addition  of 
one  cent  for  each  eighth  of  un  ounce  beyond  thi'  weight 
considered  as  single.      Then  all  letters  sent  to  tho 
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CountriM. 

Letter 
Poil.ge. 

Centa. 
21to7t 
21to71 
21  to  5 
2  to  4 
31 

2  to  3 
U  toS 
6 
2 

12  to  30 
2  to  4 

1  to  71 
2 

21  to  71 
3 

2  to  0 
Kree 
2Mo7l 
2  to  4 

8  to  12 
21  to  3 
0ta4S 

n 

21  to  71 

8 

4 

lto41 

5 

2  tn  10 

1  toS 

ik 

1  tolO 
1  to  4 

Number 
or  Rum. 

Oalt. 

Poatal 
Revenue. 

Pmtal 
Eipeiuee- 

Date. 

Poetsl 
Revenue. 

Poital 
Ripeneei. 

Austiia   

3 
8 
2 
3 

1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
4 
2 
4 
1 
3 
1 
3 
1 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
1 
3 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
8 
1 
8 
8 

1841 
1841 
1842 
1S4S 
1842 

is48 

1841 

iaii 

1840 
1851 
1849 
1849 

is'O 

1861 

1843 
1812 
186;) 
1.S49 
1844 
183:) 
1S50 
H39 
1840 

43,153.400 

4.'>8,5I0 

854.170 

098,095 

50,960 

83,745 

897,730 

10,059,"  135 

7,797,832 

3:1,730 

178,810 

602,735 

8,3,330 
03,030 

5,ni5,'l'30 
8,3.7.745 

«  5,5,S0 

(xS8,78» 
1,271,000 

2flfl,0iK) 
1,035,7311 

l.V2,976 
4,543,522 

$2,080,345 
340,570 

863,(160 

82,4(15 

04,315 

271,019 

7,095,VC5 

4,293,386 

l«.5;tf> 

02,35(> 

199,035 

5.1,550 

4,479,220 

1,809.940 

83,'),  190 

3;)8,18r> 

703,(1(10 

220,500 

880,1.30 

79,5  5 

4,718,230 

1852 
18.'>2 
1853 
ia52 

ia5t 

lh53 
18.52 
1852 
1S5J 
18;.2 
18.52 

1850 
1852 
1852 
1862 

i»52 

is52 
1852 
1852 
18,53 
1S\3 
1SVJ 

m'i2 

18.52 
1852 
18,52 
ia52 
18,V2 
lSf)0 
1852 

$4,534,025 

481,815 

3^8.240 

700,3;  ,5 

114,385 

5,000 

105,900 

70.4'  5 

3r>4,815 

12,475 

9,321,90) 

14,839,770 

41,046 

167,90  1 

0,0,085 

li2,'()85 

l()i,'(i25 
01,8(16 
8S,(i00 

184.5:iO 
0,427,980 
3,86.5,410 

042,530 

007,885 
1,031, 8.  ;0 

331.440 
1,802.925 

i2,'>,,'^>45 
7.010.822 

384  8«0 

$4,199,300 
374,015 

832.340 

161,510 

2  610 

74,700 

4S  5>.6 

3.V2,026 

11,140 

0.023,925 

8,3(11,146 

1,5,810 

00,200 

311,305 

13,106 

00,000 

38,000 

13S.,'175 

5.005  5  6 

2,4 19.8  U) 

393,1  35 

4)3,'i70 

1.041, '.50 

3  :!,"40 

902  420 

142,415 

10,407,803 

371,485 

Bnvsrla 

Urlglum  

Iii.a»il 

Dremcn 

(jlilll    

Doiiniark 

Ktiitador 

Kninkfort 

Wiciit  llrltttln 

llniiibiii'g 

IlollHnil 

looland 

Jiiiberk 

Oldenburg 

I'eru 

VortuKal 

PrutwTa 

Riinik 

HardlnU 

Saxony 

8|)ain 

Switzerland 

Tincany 

Tnltod  States 

Wartf  inherB 

Nearly  all  of  tf.o  European  (continental)  nations 
make  It  a  part  of  their  postal  Imsiness  to  transport  pas- 
sengers and  parcels  as  well  as  malls.     In  conseque  .cc 


financial  results  of  the  different  postal  systems  can  not 
be  given.  The  total  annual  revenue  of  the  post-offices 
on  tho  Continent  of  Europe,  at  the  latest  dutes  given 


of  this  arrangement,  an  accurate  comparison  of  tho  i  above,  amounted  to  $32,403,405— probably  ono  third 
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of  this  being  for  goods  and  ptsseDgers— and  the  total 
annual  expenses  to  $24,362,460.  The  post-oflicos  of 
South  America  hud  an  annual  rcvenuo  of  $368,890, 
with  expenses  to  the  amount  of  |240,235.  If  wo  a8> 
sumo  that  one  gross  third  of  tlie  postal  revenue  and 
expenses  on  tho  Continent  of  Europe  are  on  account  of 
passenger  and  parcel  tratKc,  we  shall  bo  able  to  make 
tliu  following  summary  statement  of  the  postal  aft'airs 
of  different  nations  and  different  parts  of  the  world ; 
the  tigurca  standing  exclusively  for  the  lerllimate  post- 
al traCic — letters,  papers,  and  printed  documents : 


NtUoai                       1       RtTtaiu. 

EEp«iiaM. 

Grvat  UritAin 

$14,8S'.i.T7(» 
2,40T,4'iO 
7,6-.'(l,822 

$8,301,145 

3,146,230 

10,407,868 

llritish  Colonics 

United  States 

Total 

$'i4,4A8,U12 

$21,60iS,2'0 

330,890 

$21,86B,24.t 

$10,241,633 

!!49,i!,TB 

Contlnontnl  Europe 

South  America 

Total 

$21,1)43,161) 

$16,4!0.g6S 

Grarnl  total 

$46, 401, m 

$88,846,111 

If  we  add  to  tho  above  tho  one  third  of  tho  postal 
revenue  of  European  countries  that  was  deducted  for 
parcel  uihI  passenger  traffic,  wu  simll  have  the  sum  of 
$57,201, 3U7  OS  the  total  annual  revenue  of  all  the  post- 
offices  in  tlic  world  (l)iut  wc  have  given  aliove),  and 
$4G,4GU,d28  as  the  total  annual  expenses.  Of  the  le- 
gitimate postal  traffic — letters  and  printed  matter — 
more  tlian  one  half  of  the  revenue  is  in  the  United 
States,  Great  Uritain,  and  tlie  Uritisli  colonies. 

A  fair  cslimatc  of  tho  amount  of  letter  correspond- 
ence may  be  arrived  at  by  the  following  calculation: 
The  rates  of  iiostago  in  (ircat  lirilain  being  much  low- 


er than  in  most  other  countries,  we  may  assume  that 
one  dollar  of  revenue  in  that  country  represents  us 
many  letters  as  two  dollars  throughout  the  rest  of  the 
world.  The  annual  postal  revenue  of  Great  Britain  in 
114,339,770;  of  the  Urilish  Colonies,  $2,497,420;  and  of 
tlie  rest  of  the  world,  $29,663,982.  From  this  we  con- 
clude that  the  correspondence  by  mail  in  Great  Britain 
and  tho  British  colonies  amounts  to  rather  more  tlian 
the  correspondence  in  all  the  other  nations  rcfi'rrcd 
to.  The  correspondence  through  British  post-offices 
amounts  to  about  600,000,000  letters  annually,  and-— 
including  this  number — in  nil  the  nations  under  inn- 
sideration,  not  far  from  1,000,OUO,000.  In  this  calcu- 
lation, of  course,  wc  do  not  include  China,  Turkey,  and 
other  countries,  of  which  no  statistics  are  given.  Of 
tho  tifty-one  nations  and  colonies  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding and  a  former  table  (page  1660),  thirty-six  aclopi 
the  half-ounce  scale  for  letters.  Ten  of  the  nations 
and  nine  British  colonies  have  uniform  postage,  vliile 
in  one  only  (Iceland)  the  postage  is  (f.p,  the  entire  ex- 
pense being  defrayed  from  the  national  treasury. 

Tho  following  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  the 
actual  and  comparative  amount  of  money  paid  in  post- 
ages in  each  of  seven  different  countries,  during  the 
same  year  (1863),  along  with  the  population,  and  col- 
umns, also,  showing  tho  cost  of  each  thousand  letters 
together  with  the  number  of  letters  in  a  year,  the  num- 
ber for  each  thousand  persons,  and  the  money  paid  an- 
nually (on  the  average)  by  each  thousand  persons.  The 
last  lino  gives  the  same  statistics  for  Great  Britain  for 
1889,  the  year  before  the  penny  postage  was  established. 
Except  this  last,  the  statistics  are  all  for  the  year  1^53 : 


CottntriM. 


Switzerland 

Holland 

llelKium 

Spain  

France 

I'nltcd  States 

Great  Uritain 

Ureal  Uiitain,  1S39  . 


PopvEatioa. 

FnUI 

Pmlal 

Numlwr  of 

Cost  of  1000 

Revenue  per 

Re%'enua. 

Expenses. 

Letlen. 

LsUers. 

1000  I'vrsons. 

1000  Henoni, 

'->  ■m2.T40 

$447,672 

*341,0.'S 

19.773. 62;) 

$23 

$187 

8.239 

B,06li,B91 

2S><,162 

lft6,7S4 

13,349.8(S.'< 

22 

94 

4.il6T 

4,426.202 

7!*,648 

i)27,118 

U.621,9rA 

C6 

171 

•2.603 

l;t,li;!0,218 

l,2,Sl,70t 

1,085,398 

80,;70,Ma 

42 

94 

2,209 

ST.,  783, 170 

!l,321,!ili0 

6,(>23,92B 

IB'M^iO.iifl;) 

:''* 

2(;0 

4.192 

S:i.l91.876 

f>,!'40,724 

7,!182.767 

102,189,14l' 

98 

266 

4,401 

27  8.13,601 

12,S72,03'.> 

7,IHI3,3U9 

410,817.489 

SI 

462 

14,7C« 

26,U6S,UI0 

ll,«6.i,31>i 

3,784,997 

82,470,696 

146 

443 

3,066 

In  those  countries  where  the  post-office  engages  in 
passenger  and  parcel  traffic,  the  revenue  has,  in  the 
above  table,  been  given  only  for  tlie  letters  and  mail 
matter. 

VI.  J/iil^n/  rf  the  United  Stales  Post-ojiice. — Having 
taken  a  rapi<l  survey  of  the  postal  affairs  of  other  coun- 
tries and  otiier  times,  wo  will  glance  at  tho  progress 
and  condition  of  the  pjst-uflico  in  the  United  States. 
I*rol>ably  the  earliest  mention  of  a  legal  jiost  in  tlio 
British  colonies  of  North  America  is  found  in  the  Gen- 
eral Court  records  of  Massachusetts  in  16.'I9,  Wc  tlud 
it  there  recorded  as  follows :  "  It  is  ordered  that  notice 
be  given,  that  Richard  Fairbanks,  his  house  in  Boston, 
is  the  place  oppointed  for  nil  letters  which  are  brought 
from  beyond  the  seas,  or  arc  to  be  sent  thitlier,  are  to  be 
left  with  liini ;  and  he  is  to  take  care  that  they  are  to 
be  delivered  or  sent  according  to  the  directions;  and 
he  is  allowed  for  every  letter  1</,,  and  must  answer  all 
miscarriages  through  his  own  neglect  in  this  kind,  pro- 
vided that  no  man  be  compelled  to  having  his  own  let- 
ters except  he  please."  In  1007,  in  consequence  of  the 
uncertainty  and  loss  attending  currespondence,  a  peti- 
tion was  signed  by  some  twenty  persons,  "  To  the 
llunornUe  (lenirnl Court,  now  tilting  in  JSoslon."  That 
petition  set  forth  that  "several  of  ns  licini,-  miisiblc  of 
the  loss  of  letters,  w  liereby  merchants,  esjiccially  w  ith 
their  friends  and  employers  in  foreign  parts,  arc  great- 
ly daninilicil ;  many  times  the  letters  are  im|iuted  and 
thrown  upon  tho  exchange,  so  that  those  who  will 
may  take  tlum  up ;  no  person,  without  some  satisfac- 
tion, lieing  willing  to  trouble  their  houses  therewith," 
etc.,  etc.  They  then  request  that  the  honorable  court 
"  will  depute  some  mete  person  to  take  in  ond  convey 
letters  according  to  directions."  After  due  dclilicra- 
tion,  they  did  ''  make  choice  of  Mr.  John  Hay  ward,  the 


'  scrivener,  to  be  tho  man,"  There  arc  no  records  to 
show  how  long  John  Ilayward  kept  his  office,  or  what 
amount  of  business  he  did.  In  1657,  the  colony  of  Vir- 
ginia passed  a  law  rc(|uiring  each  plantation  to  provide 
a  messenger  to  convey  the  govc.Timcnt  dispatches  as 
they  arrived,  each  planter  in  succession  sending  a  mes- 
senger to  tlie  ne.xt,  and  so  on  to  the  final  destination. 
The  penalty  for  neglecting  this  duty  was  a  hogshead 
of  tobacco.  In  1672  Governor  Lovelace,  of  New  Yorli, 
established  "  a  post  to  goe  monthly"  from  New  Yorli 
city  to  Boston  anil  back.  This  purported  to  be  in  obe- 
dience to  his  Majesty's  commands,  "  who  eiijoyncs  all 
his  subjects  in  their  distinct  colonys  to  enter  into  a 
strict  allyancc  and  corresiiondcncy  w  ith  each  other,  as 
likewise  for  the  advancement  of  negotiation,  trndc,  and 
civill  rommcrce,  and  for  tho  speedy  intelligence  and 
dispatch  of  alliiyrcs."  It  gave  notice  that  a  niesscnjjer 
would  start  on  the  lirst  of  January,  1673,  and  that 
"  If  any,  therefore,  have  any  small  letters  or  portable 
goods  to  be  conveyed  to  Hartford,  Conneeticotl,  l!os- 
lon,  or  niiy  other  parts  on  tho  roud,  they  shail  be  care- 
fully delivered  according  to  tho  directions,  by  a  sworne 
III' .s.senger  and  post,  who  is  purposely  employed  in  that 
alfayie.  In  the  interim,  those  that  bee  dispo.wd  to 
send  letters,  left  them  bring  them  to  the  Secrelarj's 
ofTice,  where,  in  a  lockt  box,  they  slinll  be  preserved 
till  tho  messenger  calls  for  them.  All  persons  paying 
the  post  licforu  the  bagg  be  sealed  up."  The  mails  at 
this  period  did  not  appear  to  have  a  very  rapid  Irnn.sit. 
Tho  post-riders  set  out  from  New  York  and  lioslon 
simultaneously,  on  Monday  morning,  and  on  tlic  .Sat- 
urday evening  following,  they  met  at  tho  linlf-wii) 
house,  Saybrook,  Connecticut,  where  they  exchanged 
mails,  and  each  wended  his  way  back,  arriving  on 
Saturday  of  the  following  week.     At  the  present  tinio, 
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instoad  of  two  weeks  being  reqalred,  and  a  semU 
monthly  mail  only,  the  mails  are  transported  between 
Buston  and  New  York  three  times  a  day,  each  way,  in 
rrum  eight  to  eleven  hours;  two  weeks  being  ample 
time  to  convey  the  mails  from  New  York  to  Copen- 
hagen, Denmark,  to  Marseilles,  Berlin,  Vienna,  or 
Trieste.  It  is  shrewdly  suspected  that  the  fatherly 
caro  exhibited  by  King  Charles  for  a  mail  service,  and 
a  "  strict  allyance  and  correspondency"  between  the 
American  colonies,  was  with  an  eye  to  tl:--  prodt«, 
which  all  went  to  a  member  of  the  royal  family. 

In  1<)83  William  Penn  established  a  post-office  in 
I'oiinsylvania,  and  appointed  Henry  Waddy  postmas- 
ter, i'ho  mails  were  sent  to  the  principal  tovna  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  neighboring  colonies,  unce  a 
week,  the  Limes  of  departure  being  regularly  published 
"un  the  meeting-house  door  and  other  public  places." 
Postal  afl'airs  in  the  colonics  received  marked  attention 
in  England,  in  1685,  on  the  accession  of  King  James, 
who  owned  the  Post,  and  put  the  profits  in  his  own 
privy  purse,  and  an  order  in  council  was  made  "for 
the  better  correspondence  between  the  Colonics  of 
America."  In  1681)  an  order  was  made  in  New  York 
that  all  letters  coming  front  beyond  sea  should  bo  de- 
livered at  the  custom-house.  The  postage  was  "  four- 
pence  half-penny  for  a  single  letter,  and  nine-pence  for 
every  packett  or  double  letter,"  "  one  half  of  the  money 
to  bo  given  to  the  poor,"  under  the  direction  of  the 
Captain-general  and  the  Council,  and  tiie  other  half 
to  the  olKcers  of  the  custom-house. 

In  16'Jl-'y2  Thomas  Neal,  by  letters  patent,  was  ap- 
pointed Postmaster-general,  with  authority  to  erect 
post-olBces  in  the  Amciican  colonics.  It  appears,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  act  himself,  but  appointed  Col- 
onel Andrew  Hamilton,  of  New  Jersey,  Postmaster- 
general  for  all  the  colonics.  In  16'Ji,  by  the  recom- 
mendation of  Colonel  Hamilton,  the  Common  Council 
established  a  post-office  in  New  Y'ork  city.  It  was  lo- 
cated in  Broadway,  opposite  the  cml  of  Beaver  Street. 
The  rates  of  postage  were,  for  eighty  miles  or  under, 
four-pence  half-penny ;  from  New  York  to  Philadelphia, 
nine-pence ;  and  to  Virginia,  twelve-pence.  The  ex- 
pense, however,  was  found  greatly  to  exceed  the  in- 
come. For  ten  years  there  was  no  regular  Post  further 
cast  than  Boston,  or  further  west  than  Philadelphia. 
Lord  Cornbury  wrote  homo,  in  1704,  saying  "  there  is 
no  other  Post  upon  all  this  continent.  If  I  have  any 
letter  to  send  to  Virginia  or  to  Maryland,  I  must  either 
send  an  express,  who  is  often  I'Ctardcd  for  want  of 
boats  to  cross  those  great  rivers  they  must  gr  over,  or 
else  for  want  of  horses ;  or  else  I  must  send  them  by 
some  passengers  who  are  going  thither.  The  least  I 
have  known  any  express  to  take  hence  to  Virginia  has 
been  three  weeks."  At  this  period  the  nmil  was  car- 
ried twice  a  month  in  stage-coaches,  between  Boston 
and  New  York  and  Philadelphia;  and  from  New  Y'ork 
to  Albany  by  a  foot-post,  once  a  month.  In  1732  a 
General  Post-office  was  established  in  Virginio,  ond  a 
post-office  in  each  county.  In  1136  there  was  a  week- 
ly mail  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  and  Boston, 
In  1737  Colonel  Spottswood,  formerly  Governor  of 
Virginia,  appears  to  have  been  Postmaster-general, 
and  he  appointed  Benjamin  Franklin  postmaster  at 
Philadelphia.  The  following  is  an  advertisement  from 
Franklin's  newspaper  at  this  period : 

"October  27,  1737. — \otice  is  hereby  fficen,  that  the 
I'ost-itffire  of  Philadelphia  is  now  lept  at  U.  Franklin's, 
in  Market  Street,  and  that  Henry  Pratt  is  appointed  riding 
jMiil  master  for  all  stages  between  Philadelphia  and  New- 
port, m  Virginia,  who  sets  out  about  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  and  returns  in  twenty-four  days,  by  vhoni gentle- 
men, merchants,  and  others,  may  have  their  Utters  care- 
fully conveyed,  and  businus  faithfully  transacted,  he  hav- 
ing giren  good  security  for  the  same  to  the  Honorable  Col- 
ontl  Spottswood,  Postmaster-gtntral  of  all  his  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America." 

Colonel  Spottswrod  died  in  1753,  and  the  home 


govemmont  appointed  Franklin  as  his  ani.>«ssot',  and 
he  held  the  office  for  twenty-one  years,  tilt  1774,  when 
the  difficulties  occurring  between  the  colonies  and  the 
mother  country,  Franklin  was  unceremoniously  turned 
out  of  office.  He  sympathized  too  strongly  with  the 
people  of  the  colonies  in  their  wrongs,  hardships,  and 
oppressions  to  be  a  fit  instrument  of  the  crown.  Ho 
is  not  the  last  or  the  only  instance  of  a  postmaster 
losing  his  office  for  political  opinions.  During  Frank- 
lin's administration  of  the  Colonial  Posts,  numerous 
improvements  were  made.  At  one  time  he  took  his 
own  conveyance,  and,  in  company  with  his  daughter, 
made  a  journey  of  several  hundred  miles,  visiting  all 
the  principal  post-offices  in  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
Now  York,  and  New  England.  With  that  .attention  to 
details  which  always  marks  the  man  of  largo  business 
capacity,  he  set  about  making  numerous  reforms  in  the 
administration  of  the  Post.  He  had  as  associate  or 
assistant,  Mr,  William  Hunter.  By  the  terms  of  their 
appointment  they  were  to  have  six  hundred  pounds  a 
year,  pronded  they  could  get  it!  Franklin,  in  giving 
an  account  of  the  Post-otiicc  during  his  administration 
of  its  afl'airs,  after  he  had  been  turned  out  of  the  office 
by  Gcorgo  the  Third,  makes  the  following  pithy  sum- 
mary : 

"  The  American  Post-office  had  hitherto  (t.  e.,  before 
1753)  never  paid  any  thing  tu  that  of  Britain.  We 
were  to  have  six  hundred  pounds  a  year  between  us, 
if  we  could  make  that  sum  out  of  the  profits  of  the 
office.  To  do  this,  a  variety  of  improvements  were 
necessary;  some  of  these  were  inevitably,  in  the  be- 
ginning, expensive ;  so  that  in  the  first  fonr  yeors  the 
office  became  above  nine  hundred  pounds  in  debt  to 
us.  But  it  soon  after  began  to  repay  us ;  and  before  I 
was  displaced  bj'  a  freak  of  the  minister's,  we  had 
brought  it  to  yield  three  times  as  much  clear  revenue 
to  the  crown  as  the  Post-office  in  Ireland.  Since  that 
imprudent  transaction,  they  have  received  from  it — 
not  one  farthing !" 

The  practice  of  sending  newspapers  in  exchange, 
free,  dates  from  Franklin's  administration  of  the  Colo- 
nial Post-office.  He  was  editor  and  publisher  of  a 
newspaper,  and  he  received  his  exchanges  free,  and 
accorded  the  same  privilege  to  other  journals.  The 
philosopher  undoubtedly  soon  recovered  his  cqimnimity 
after  that  "freak  of  the  minister's,"  for  though  he  suf- 
fered official  decapitation,  he  was  soon  after  reinstated 
in  office  by  a  more  competent  authority,  being  unani- 
mously appointed  Postmaster-general  of  the  United 
Colonics  by  the  Continental  Congress.  In  1770  ho 
vacated  the  office,  on  being  appointed  embassador  to 
France.  On  the  7th  of  November  of  that  year,  Kichard 
Bachc  was  appointed  to  the  office.  He  held  the  place 
for  a  little  over  five  years,  and  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1782,  Ebenczer  Hazard  was  appointed  Postmaster-gen- 
eral, and  remained  in  office  until  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution,  in  1789,  when  Samuel  Osgood  was  ap- 
pointed. The  difTerent  incumbents  of  the  office  of 
Postmaster-genrral  since  the  Revolutionary  war  broke 
out  were  as  follows : 

Benjamin  Franklin,  in  1775;  Richard  Bache,  177G; 
Ebenezer  Hazard,  1782;  Samuel  Osgood,  1781) ;  Timo- 
thy Pickering,  1791 ;  Joseph  Habersham,  1795 ;  Gid- 
eon Granger,  1802;  Return  J.  Meigs,  1814;  John 
M'Lean,  1823;  Williom  T.  Barry,  1829;  Amos  Ken- 
dall, 1835;  John  M.  Nilcs,  1840;  Francis  Gronger, 
March,  1841;  Charles  A.  Wickliflb,  September,  1841; 
Cave  Johnson,  1845;  Jocob  Collamer,  1849;  Nathan 
K,  Hall,  1850;  Samuel  D,  Hubbard,  1852;  James 
Campbell,  1853;  and  Aaron  V,  Brown,  in  1857. 

The  rates  of  postage  from  1776  to  1816  were  from  7 
to  33  cents,  according  to  distance.  In  1816  the  rates 
were  fixed  by  act  of  Congress  at  6\,  10,  12i,  18|,  and 
26  cents  for  each  single  letter,  according  to  distance. 
These  rates  remained  till  the  act  of  1845,  which  estab- 
lished the  half-ounce  scale  for  single  letters,  and  "ixed 
the  rates  at  five  and  ten  cents. 
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Tho  act  of  March  3,  1»01,  establiihta  the  following  | 
;ateii:  ono  cent  fur  drofi  luttt-m,  three  cents  for  all  | 
suikIu  letters  (.half  ounce),  fur  uvurj-  distance  not  over 
three  lliousanJ  miles,  whuu  prepiiJ,  and  live  cents  if 
not  j)rc|>aiil;  and  double  tbiiso  rates  when  over  tliree 
lhuii!>u>iil  niilc^.  The  law  of  1855  tixcil  tho  rates  at 
one  cent  for  drop  'etters,  three  cents  for  letters  all  dis- 
tances under  throe  thousand  miles,  and  ten  cents  wbjn 
over  thut  distance,  and  all  to  be  prepaid,  or  relttioed 
and  sent  to  the  dead-leti.er  ullicc.  This  law  went  into 
operation,  as  fur  us  it  wasfui  ud  practicable,  on  thu  lirst 
of  April,  18i.">.  After  tho  first  of  January,  186C,  all 
letters  were  p'quircd  to  bo  prepaid  by  stamps.  In 
March,  l8j(>,  ^  law  was  passed  making  prepayment 
compulsory  o>i  all  translenr  printed  mattery  and  this 
law  weal  iiitu  ef'cct  ■.  i  the.  1st  of  April,  1«5C.  Tho  in- 
c"  enienoes  n  ,':  ir.t- <ijistcncic»  of  I'lc  law  making; 
t:>  ,;,  uis:  :  ,  ,  '"Oi.  iic  numeroii...  Atancx;  nsc 
«.:'  I  :  *]iuij  •,ii'3  iiu  ii  i  thousand  liullurs,  i  early  all 
ijif,'  ■■ :  .".  r ',  f  (u.  r  •  uifled   i>  tho  writers  in  a  brief  period 


of  time  after  they  fail  or  m.scnrry.  Tbr  'itac,e  of  our 
government  is  in  strong  contrast  to  that  of  (ireat  Iirit> 
ain,  where  all  dead  or  returned  letters  an!  sent  tu  tl^eir 
writers  at  once. 

It  is  instructive  to  observe  the  propresr,  of  our  ■  osul 
correspondence  beyond  tho  increase  of  populatii  jnl 
the  augmentation  of  almost  all  other  national  'j. 

meslic  transactions.  During  each  period  uf  (':.',  ru, 
from  171)0  to  1860,  the  average  increase  of  the  i>',,  v 
tion  iii"  the  country  ;,as  l>eoi\  iP^  per  cent.,  ?'ie  ex  ifd 
•12  per  cent.,  the  expenses  of  governiiieni  5)6  pi»r  ■  iit., 
Post-otficfl  revenue  120  per  cent.,  and  corres[i.;i  i>nce 
iiy  mail  HO  per  cent.  Thus,  while  the  populr.  -  of 
the  country  has  increased  in  -ixty  years  st  .  -.ohl, 
letter  corre-poiulencc  has  'Perr-xsed  four  hnniL.d  and 
forty  fold  "r  sixtyi'ir")  i.i.o  .!  fast  as  ll.u  popnla- 
tion.  ...  17U0,  ihd  letters  sent  by  mail  in  the  i'ml- 
ed  Mates  were  estimated  at  205,046 ;  nnd  in  iHitCt, 
11)1,150,409.  The  following  tal)le  gives,  for  a  period 
of  8i.\ty-!>ovcn  years,  tho  leading  items: 
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The  total  -lombf  r  of  m«l!  rootcs  on  the  80th  of  June, 
18fi8,  w*"  i'972,  and  the  .iiimSar  of  contractors  6872. 
The  le'>(;th  of  routes  and  annual  amount  of  transporta- 
tion s  and  «»  follows : 
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TninnporUiUon  of  the  mails  . 
Compensation  to  postmuatcr.i 

Pay  of  post-ofTice  clerks 

i'ny  of  letter-carriers 

l).>pri;dalli>n»  anil  special  OKcnti 
•Ship,  .itpftiiilioat,  and  wny  letters 
Advcnislns 
Blanki 
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The  revenue  and  expenditures  of  the  Post-offlce,  and 
the  items  of  which  the.v  wci  '.  coinj)osod,  for  the  j'e.irs 
18'»5  and  1850,  were  an  lollows: 

F.Ti      .itraKS  or  xnu  (.'mtkb  States  PosT-orfiOf. 
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Mall  bags 

Mall  locks,  koys,  and  stumps  . 

'Vrapplng-psper 

I'ostaBe  stamps 

.Stamped  ciivolopon  

onioc  furniture 

Olliclal  letti'ra 

licp.iyuient  for  dead  letters. . . 
Tostago  Bt.\mps  rodecmed  . . . . 
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Balance  paid  Great  Britain  . . 

Ilalsnce  paid  Bremen 

Ualnnee  due  Great  Britain. . . 

Ualaiice  due  Bremen 

Bad  debts 

Total  expenses 


$0,076,335 
2,138,335 
702,617 
143,813 
64,464 
13,706 
75,487 
111,1.18 
8^,«80 
16,173 
46.467 
11,004 
40,638 
6,2.')0 
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7 
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13,466 

7i),.'>'23 
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$10,(M1,995 


tries,  arc  the  followini; :  In  the  first  pitfee,  Several  popu 
ular  fallacies  have  been  engendered  aiid  kept  up  by 
official  post-olUcc  rcporte.^  Again,  tlic  official  licads  of 
this  important  department,  for  the  last  tlfteen  years, 
have  almost  invariaUly  thrown  their  ofiicial  and  per- 
sonal influence  against  all  the  great  Improvements  urg- 
ently demanded  tiy  the  people ;  and  in  carrying  out 
this  opposition,  several  of  these  officers  have  exhibited 
an  unwarrantalib  interference  with  the  legislation  of 
I  the  country.  All  of  the  principal  improvements  have 
been  accomplislied,  not  through  their  aid,  but  in  the 
face  of  tlieir  opposition.  The  annual  reports  of  the 
Postmaster-general,  since  1852,  have  declared  and  at- 
tempted to  prove  that  the  legitimate  revenue  of  the 
I'ost-offlcc  hns  been  less  than  its  legitimate  expendi- 
tnr«i«,  wldle  the  contrary  has  l)epn  the  fact,  as  must  be 
Avident  wl\cn  we  have  a  complete  view  of  the  prem- 
ises. Tiie  true  state  of  the  ca.se  is — and  this  is  the  Im- 
portant matter  that  has  been  overlooked — the  Post-of- 
fice has  performed  u  large  amount  of  lalior,  and  conse- 
quently been  put  to  great  expense,  without  any  clear 
record  or  any  adequate  return. 

The  payment  for  and  on  amount  of  letters  and  docu- 


200,050 


23,.S49 
8.633 
2,5SJ 


$10,407,808 


ItEVENCic  or  TUB  Uniticd  States  I'osT-orrici:. 


Ijelter  postage 

Stamps  sold 

I'ostEge  on  printed  matter 

Letter  carriers 

Dead  letters 

Itegistcred  letters 

Fines  

Kmolimients  returned 

Extra  compensation  ovcrchaigcd 

Italauco  due  by  Prussia 

Miscellaneous  receipi.s 

Approjiriatlon  for  gov'nt.  postage 
Total  revenue 


$3,234,650 

2,511,318 

038,028 

14.1,,".13 

4,!)70 

"'i,6 

77,f03 
2.t,330 

7,783 
700.000 


$7,411,8:10 


laet. 


$1,751,707 

4,238,440 

032,740 

162,910 

8.083 

31,460 

70 

74.800 

14,716 

6,513 

700,000 


$7.6 :0,S22 


VI  I.  The  present  Condition  and  future  I'rospcctt  of  the 
I'nilcd  Statea  Post-offire. — Krom  tl>o  ollicial  figures gi ven 
previously,  we  see  that  w  hile  the  correspondence  liy  mail 
and  the  postal  revenue  actually  decreased  during  twen- 
ty years  of  hlgl>  postage  in  Great  liritaiu — ending  with 
18 jj — the  revenue  and  correspondence  botli,  from  the 
date  of  low  and  uniform  po-stage,  in  1840,  lm;i  greatly 
increased — the  latter  six  hundred  per  cent.  The  vast 
economy  in  the  management  of  the  I'ost-office  in  that 
country  is  seen  in  tlio  fact  that  wliile  tlio  correspond- 
ence increased  from  7.'>  millions  of  letters  in  1840,  to 
■178  millions  in  185ij — at  least  six-fold — tlio  expense  was 
bui  little  nior"  Uian  doubled.  Had  it  been  deemed 
necessary,  but  few  figures  would  have  been  re(|uired  to 
bliow  clearly — what  was  demonstrated  by  Mr.  Kowland 
Hill — that  tlio  slight  diminution  in  the  net  revenue  of 
the  Post-office  in  Great  Dritain,  consequent  to  the  great 
reduction  of  postage  in  1810,  was  far  more  tlian  ma.le 
up  to  the  national  treasury,  during  each  and  every  year 
thereafter,  in  other  branches  of  national  income,  uiid 
.ill  from  tho  direct  and  solo  causa  of  the  activity  and 
prosperity  of  all  businuss  interests,  engendered  by  a 
reduction  in  tlio  rates  of  postage.  Wo  believe,  and  are 
confident  that  it  is  susceptible  of  a  clear  demonstration, 
that  the  principal  reasons  why  our  Post-office  hns  not 
kept  pace  with  thu  advancing  spirit  of  tho  age,  ami 
been  made  as  efficient  as  the  post  in  several  other  coun- 


ments  transported  an'' 
the  government — ;'     ■  .v.r  >. 
adequate   to   the  c. .  .  ic« 
amount  of  "fVan' c.     \\  : 
alone,  the  fol!o\         Iteir  .• 
statement  fronr  ilw  i  ■  ti'ia.: 


the  Post-offlce  '"    lA.'i'  ; 
tivM,  as  the        'Ui.to' 
for  one  month  -  ,'au  ;     ■ 


.ired  by  the  Post-offlce  for 

l|70<J,000— is  entirely  in- 

•jrmcd.      To  show  the 

sent  from  Washington 

'3  j;ivcu  in  an  ofnciM 

'f  Washington  City  to 


■'  the  House  of  Rcprcsenta- 
at  uesi  riptlon  of  mail  matter 
?:51. 


Fbek  Mail  ^^ 


OTEB  I'.OM  WASUlnalON    rOB  ONE   MOKTU. 
WeiglitT  }  Postag*. 


Letters  fiom  ni...:ibc:ii  of  Congress 

Documents  "  "  

Letters  from  Departments  

Newspapers  (numbering  1,110,020) 

Total  for  one  month  (prepaid  rates) . . 
For  twelve  months  "  "      .. 

Postage  for  twelve  mnnth.s,  if  not  prepaid 


Poiiodi. 

3,410 

693,508 

7,065 

_111,002 

818,021 

0,780,242 


$4,664 

110,901 

6,782 

11,100 


$183,607 
l,«02,ils7 
3,1,'SS,."!)0 


Tl)e  newspapers  were  not  counted,  but  weighed ;  and 
as  the  new.'papers  of  the  country  average  about  one 
and  a  half  ounccij  each,  these  have  been  considered  as 
averaging  ten  papers  to  a  pound.  The  postmaster  ex- 
pressed it.  as  his  opinion  that  the  free  matter  during 
that  month,  of  which  ho  gave  the  results,  was  less  than 
tho  average  quantity.  The  amount  given  would  make 
about  .^000  tons  of  "  free"  matter  in  a  year,  from  the 
post-office  of  the  city  of  Washington  alone ;  or  an  aver- 
age for  each  week-day  of  fifteen  tors.  Looking  at  this 
$1,60'J,087  duo  by  government  at  prepaid  rates,  for 
tho  postage  on  free  matter,  outward  only,  from  the  city 
of  Washington  alone,  in  a  year,  it  would  bo  a  very 
moderate  estimate  that  should  put  the  postage  of  tho 
government,  at  tho  rate  the  citizen  pays,  at  $2,500,000 
annoally.  If  we  look  at  tho  revenue  and  expenses  of 
the  Post-office  for  ten  .vcars,  and  see  what  appropria- 
tions were  made  for  tho  froe  matter  transported  for  gov- 
ernment, wo  ."hall  see  wh.ither  the  Post-office  actually 
supported  it.self  or  not. 


Y«nr«. 

PmIhI 

ExpWMI. 

BBvenue 

from 
PgstagM. 

Approprla- 
UoKs  that 
were  n:adB. 

Appropria- 
tloni  that 
*bouM  haTO 
been  mnde. 

1>:47 

184S. . . . 
184D.... 
ISM.... 

1S81.... 

mri. . . . 
ia,->3. . . . 

13->1.... 

18,T). . . . 

I860.... 

Tot.ii.. 

$3.'.>J1.275 

4,326,S.W 

4.470,040 

0,212,1)5,1 

0,n-24,660 

7,108,450 

7,082,767 

8,017,424 

10,044,9;!« 

10,407,808 

r$68, 136.107 

$:i,70,;.!i',iy 

410I,07'i 
4.,5;),M70 
6,3.52,971 
0,r51,973 
6,(W2.837 
6,240,724 
6,083,6.'.7 
0,711,830 
«,920,822 
$.-)4.014,652 

$30'.l,.14S 
266,0:10 

?0.I,1HIU 

G75,SS ) 
1,741, -14-. 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 
700,000 

$J,5U(I,OOJ 
2,5>0,000 
2.500,000 
2.5:)O,0C0 
2,500,000 
2,500.000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,51)0,000 
2,6J0,0(,0 

$6,020,782  |$25.0ii0.000  | 

That  the  Post-office  did  not  support  itself  from  the 
po.stago  paid  by  citizens  during  the  last  ten  years,  and 
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•Ito  lupport  ttio  burden  of  all  the  "frunked"  mttter 
thrown  on  it  hf  govenimcnt,  it  evident  from  the  above 
fignrev.  The  "oBiciar  itatement  i»,  that  the  entire 
poatal  revenue  for  ten  yean  was  i5!),U41,484,  and  the 
expenditures  #68,136,11)7  ;  Ihtrejhre  there  wa*  a  "de- 
ficiency," showini;  that  the  I'oti-otUee  did  not  aupport 
itaelf  liy  |8,4'J4,7(i3.  But  the  reality  in  this.  At  the 
rates  of  postage  now  levied,  the  cost  of  transporting 
and  delivering  the  letters  ai;d  documents  for  tlie  citi- 
zens and  tlie  government,  for  ten  years,  was  as  follows : 

PoBtitfto  diip  and  paid  bjr  citizens  for  ten  yean. .  $5<.014.<52 
TosUge  due  (but  uot  all  paid)  l>y  govemnieut. . .     lib.OiO.otiO 

Total itTii.uiTJSi 

Expenses  of  tbo  I'oat-offlce  for  ten  years 6s.  UUl.luT 

Poit-offlce  earnings  exceeded  tUe  expensiis  by. . .  ^lu,tiiH,4A6 
It  is  clearly  evident  that  cny  attempt  to  show  wheth- 
er our  Post-office  supports  itself  under  the  present  laws, 
regulatioiis,  rates  of  postage  and  maiiagcincnt,  must 
iM'gin  by  showing  what  are  itn  legitimate  e-xpenses  and 
what  its  Icgitiinato  income.  The  theory  and  practice 
of  our  law-uiakerH  is  in  strong  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  members  of  the  ISrilish  Parliament  in  18Ht)  and 
1840,  at  the  time  of  the  agiitatiou  and  adoption  of  the 
penny  postage  'i'liey  at  once  abolished  and  renounced 
the  frar.king  privilege,  on  the  principle  Ihnt  ufliccrs  of 
the  government  could  as  Hell  aflbrd  to  pay  their  own 
postage  as  private  citizi'ns ;  thut  they  were  in  that  case 
put  to  far  less  troublu  to  fr'iuk  and  send  documents  for 
otiiors,  and  t!-it  all  puslagc  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  business  of  the  government  should  l>c  charged  to 
the  Treasury,  like  all  other  national  or  govcnnnent  ex- 
pense*. Ill  reality,  we  do  not  know  the  amount  of  ex- 
penses and  iiunlens  that  fall  on  the  Post-office,  and  yet 
the  head  of  that  I)e],ar';ncnt  lias  taken  upon  himficif  to 
Bay  that  its  income  is  not  sufficient  for  its  legitimate 
support.  If  a  merchant  or  man  of  business  were  to 
know  the  precise  amount  of  income  that  ho  actually 
received,  while  ho  was  ignorant  of  a  large  portion  of 
his  expenditures,  would  ho,  or  could  he,  conduct  and 
manage  his  aflairs  with  prudence,  judgment,  and  econ- 
omy ?  It  is  a  parallel  case  with  our  Post-office,  bur- 
dened as  it  is  annually  with  five  thousand  tons  of 
frankiid  matter. 

The  history  of  our  Post-officu  for  the  last  sixteen 
years  discloses  the  following  facts :  Letter  postage  has 
been  reduced  from  a  scale  of  live  rates,  running  from 
six  to  twcnty-nve  centi,  and  averaging,  perhaps,  thir- 
teen or  fourleen  cents  a  letter ;  first  (in  181f>)  to  five 
and  ten,  and  next  (in  lhi)V)  to  three,  five,  and  six  cents, 
and  lastly  (in  18<>5)  to  three  and  ten  cents;  iind  yet 
there  has  been  no  sensible  diminution  of  the  postal  re- 
ceipts, taking  one  year  with  another.  Taking  the 
yearly  increase  of  llie  postal  revenuo  for  a  nnml>er  of 
years  Iwforo  the  firrt  reduction  as  a  criterion,  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Post-offiee  in  185o  and  1866  were  as  large, 
if  not  larger  than  they  would  have  been  under  the  old 
rated.  And  yet  the  postage  on  each  separate  letter 
averagfii  less  than  onu  third  the  charge  previous  to 
1845.  By  (he  side  of  that  fact  it  may  be  stated  here 
that  in  the  pos'ul  IiiHtory  of  all  nations  there  is  no  in- 
stanco  on  record  wh<  re  n  reduction  of  postap^,  however 
great,  has  i>een  followed  by  any  permanent  induction 
of  the  postal  revenue.  In  public  as  in  private  aflairs, 
the  inhabitants  of  a  country  extend  their  patronage 
Just  in  pn^portion  to  the  busineas  and  economical  fa- 
cilities affitrdeil  them. 

After  the  successful  introduction  of  penny  postage 
into  Great  Itritain  in  I8iO,  the  citizens  of  tbo  United 
States  comminccd  lioldini;  public  meetings  and  peti- 
tioning Congress  for  a  reduction  of  rates,  and  other  post- 
al improviiments.  The  pressure  and  agitation  were  kept 
up  from  1841  to  1845,  and  during  that  pcHnd  the  Fost- 
moiter-general— the  Hon.  Charles  A.  AVickliird— used 
•very  exertion,  and  brought  every  inilnencc,  official 
and  ptrsonal,  to  defeat  the  measure.  With  all  this 
UQcalled-fbr  interference  with  the  wishes  of  the  people 
and  tb«  legislation  of  the  country  by  an  executive  of- 


ficer, the  bill  reducing  postage  to  tha  two  rates  of  five 
and  ten  ee.itt  was  passed,  and  went  into  operation  in 
184&.  The  incumbent  of  this  office  from  186S  to  1857 
— James  Campbell— made  every  postibi*  eflbrt  not 
only  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  the  people  in  having  the 
rates  of  postage  reduced  and  made  uniform,  but  to  raise 
the  then  existing  prepaid  rai.a  of  letter  postage  from 
three  to  five  cents,  and  to  double  all  the  rates  on  printed 
matter.  These  measures  were  introduced  in  a  bill,  at 
the  solicitation  of  the  Postmaster-general,  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee,  and  at  once  defeated,  re- 
ceiving only  the  small  minority  of  thirty-six  votes. 

The  eft'orta  madu  by  the  Postmaster-general  to  raise 
the  rates  were  successftil  in  increasing  the  postage  from 
six  to  ten  cents  on  all  letters  that  are  transported  over 
3000  miles. 

It  may  bo  uncharitable  to  hint  that  cur  statesmen 
have  heretofore  paid  so  little  attention  to  ihe  postal 
subject  as  to  be  unacquainted  with  its  details,  thou);h 
it  is  un)|ucstionably  true  that  this  branch  of  govern- 
ment has  not  received  the  attention  that  lit  Importance 
demands.  In  examining  the  postal  subject  w?  can  not 
arrive  at  correct  results  by  any  system  of  generaliza- 
tion, or  by  wholesale  comparisons.  It  is  a  question  of 
detail,  of  calculation,  and  of  fact,  in  which  certain  car- 
dinal principles  can  not  be  ignored  or  lost  si^'ht  of.  It 
is  true  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  write  many 
more  letters  than  the  people  of  the  United  States;  and 
it  is  equally  true  that  this  is  the  consequence  of  receiv- 
ing a  fur  greater  amount  of  postal  accommodation  for 
the  money  they  pay.  It  is  eminently  true  that  the 
large  and  profitable  amount  of  correspondence  pausing 
through  the  British  Post-office  is  the  direct  reAd  of 
low  an<l  rnifbrm  postage,  combined  with  the  great  fa. 
cilities  fok  collecting,  distributing,  and  delivering  let- 
ters and  other  mail  matter  in  cities  and  large  towns. 
While  we  have  populous  cities  with  varied  interests 
that  require  an  immense  local  correspondence,  our 
postal  utfuirs  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner  that 
they  were  in  the  first  years  of  the  Rcpulilic.  Kxcept 
by  the  lal>ors  of  private  parties,  who  are  allowed  to  de- 
liver letters  from  the  post-office,  and  levy  a  tax  for  the 
service,  or  to  set  up  private  post-offices  of  their  own, 
for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  mail  matter,  we 
have  hardly  an  improvement  or  facility  for  distributing 
letters  in  cities  to-<lay  that  did  not  exist  seventy  yetrs 
ago.  People  who  write  letters  may  carry  or  send  them 
to  the  post-office,  and  those  to  whom  Ihey  are  addrosse<l 
have  the  privilege  of  calling  for  the  same  and  taking 
them  out.  Kxccpt  through  and  by  the  labors  of  the 
private  postman  and  carriers,  we,  as  a  people,  seem  to 
i>c  aware  that  the  greatest  want  and  the  most  profits- 
ble  field  for  postal  facilities  is  in  and  about  our  large 
cities  and  towns.  In  the  country  the  distance  between 
post-offices  may  bo  reckoned  by  miles,  but  in  larire 
cities  the  legitimate  wants  of  the  people  are  not  in>-t 
except  by  having  deliveries  many  times  a  day,  and 
places  for  obtaining  stamps  and  mailing  letters  at  every 
one  or  two  hundred  yards.  The  relative  postal  wants 
of  the  residents  of  diflercnt  city  and  country  districts, 
and  the  extent  to  which  those  wants  are  met,  in  this 
country  and  in  Great  Britain,  may  lie  teen  by  the  fig- 
ure* representing  the  average  nnml)er  of  letters  written 
by  <!ach  person  in  a  year,  in  the  various  localities.  Ihe 
figures  relating  to  the  annual  correspondence  in  this 
country  are  in  whole  numbers  and  decimals. 

C0BB■Si>0^DIHRI  IM  TU>  VxlTZD  8TATIS. 

L(tl«n 
DiF»mt  L«r»liM«a.  p«r  Fanflo, 

uuuiUy. 

Onnlry  districts  at  the  Sonth K 

Country  districts  at  the  North 85 

Country  districts  tlirougbout  the  Union S  !l 

All  of  tho  Boutbem  Htttes S  9 

All  of  the  Northern  States <'l 

Thronghont  (he  United  BUtes i'i 

Cify  of  New  Orleans 191 

City  of  Cincinnati «H 

City  of  New  York 30O 

City  of  Boston 40  9 
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Tlieu  flgurei  arc  not  auppoied  to  be  exact,  but  they 
are  a  very  near  approxiniatiun  to  tliu  preciao  number, 
arrived  at  by  a  clone  calculation,  baaed  on  thu  relative 
population  and  i>oatal  income.  The  following  atate- 
ment  uxhibita  the  annual  correapondonce  per  person— 
in  whole  numbers — in  dllTerent  localities  in  Ciruat 
Britain : 

CoaBiaroHDiMoa  ix  (iaiAT  Dbitain, 

Dlfftnnl  Lortlltttl.  par  V*n'in, 

ftDDiiklly. 

Country  diatricU  of  tlio  KliiRiluiii K 

Thrmighoiit  the  Kingdom 17 

Kngliind  alone 2H 

Avenge  ill  oUlcs 45 

In  London 48 

In  Mancheater 67 

These  results  are  very  diirorent  from  what  wo  «co 
in  tliis  country.  They  all  go  to  establish  one  clear, 
Indisputable  fact.  They  prove  beyond  question  that 
the  peoplo  of  cities  write  from  Ave  to  twenty  times  as 


many  letters  as  the  residents  of  country  distrirls.  And 
as  we  i<noiV  that  a  very  lar^'i'  portion  of  the  inhnbitantt 
uf  cities  ai.l  towns  arc  minorH,  panper^,  vagrants,  and 
ignorant  peiaons,  it  is  clear  that  the  adult  male  busi- 
n  -<s  population  have  occasion  to  writo  from  a  hundred 
to  thousand  letters  each  per  annum.  We  know,  from 
the  habit:)  and  want.s  of  tl\e  population  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, that  thu  adult  persons  who  am  engaged  in  ngri- 
culturul  and  mechanical  purouits  do  not  usually  carry 
on  one-fortieth  part  as  :"".eh  correspondence  as  the 
mercantile  classes  in  cl'-ies.  licuring  these  facts  In 
mind,  and  renieinl>e.ing  that  theio  are  from  six  to 
twelve  deliveries  a  diy  in  all  parts  of  London,  with 
over  live  hundred  recidving  houses  and  lctter-i)illnra 
where  letters  can  be  mailed — averaging  one  for  every 
second  block  or  squnio  throughout  the  city — bearing 
these  facts  in  mind,  we  need  nut  bo  surprised  at  the 
widely  diU'erent  results  in  (hat  country  and  this,  as 
conveyed  in  tlie  following  authentic  figures : 


Amncal  Ncmbeu  of  Lkttebs  in  niyrKUKNT  I.ocalitiks. 


1847. 

IS4H.. 

184J. , 

18.VI. 

IHfll 

1B.VJ. 

is'a. 
1854. 
1S6B. 
ISWl. 


ToUI. 


Lundua  Local 
I.etlvn. 


84.630.817 
S»,672,747 
8a,l:00.8'JS 
38,887.841 
40,6&'S.0n2 
40.4^1,207 
42,816,814 
46,191,669 
4r,.  844,903 
47,894.708 


404,88I5,B1» 


London  MaU 
LitUra. 


43,7.')7.5I0 
46.9111,163 
46,845.683 
44,8.^,  170 

47,8ii',4:iy 

61.171,428 
61.402,023 
67,186,I6J 
69,«47.6I9 
«4.161,a21 


615,0:i8,620 


Total  Loniien 
Leitara 


7S,888,:i,'.7 
79.60.1. 900 
79.806,081 
81,744.014 
88  4a'>,461 
91.674,6:10 
97.21S..XiiT 
10«,i!77.728 
l(  6,4'.i2,bl2 
112.8.M!,021I 


9*0,627,(39 


Total  In  tha 
fnilag  Stalaa._ 

47.(,8,'>;757 
62,064.819 
60.16;>.862 
69,420,462 
s;i,262,785 
96,7!0.,V.!4 
102,189.148 
119,6.:4,418 
120,728.425 
131,450,40;) 


8S8,627.6W 


Totalis 
Oraat  briuia. 


U.:2, 140,243 
8':8.880,184 
8.17,899, 199 
847.069,071 
31111,047,187 
879,501,  i:il) 
410,S17,489 
413,649,801 
450,210.170 
478,39:t,8;i3 


3.864,670,162 


We  see  by  the  above  that  the  people  '  London  alone 
(less  than  two  and  a  half  millions)  liuvu  written  and 
sent  tlirough  the  post  more  letters  in  the  last  ten  years 
than  all  the  people  in  the  United  States,  while  the  pop- 
ulation of  Ureal  Uritain — about  tho  same  as  in  the 
Unitcil  States — hav>)  written  almost  five  times  us  nmny 
as  the  people  of  this  country.  Wo  niu.st  seek  for  a  so- 
lution of  tills  in  the  far  greater  postal  facilities  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  particularly  in  cities,  than  in  this 
country.  See  tho  gigantic  results  of  a  good  local  post 
in  London.  There  aro  almost  one  half  as  many  letters 
written  and  mailed  in  London,  for  distribution  in  tho 
city  (local  letters,  see  first  column  in  tlic  preceding  ta- 
ble), as  are  written  in  a  year  by  all  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica !  Could  we  get  at  tho  results  of  our  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters,  we  should  find  that  tho  number  of  let- 
ters written  in  our  cities,  and  distributed  by  the  gov- 
ernment post  in  tho  place  where  written — "drop  let- 
ters," as  we  very  appropriately  call  them — wo  should 
find  that  they  were  only  about  one-fortieth  or  one-fif- 
tiuth  part  as  .nany  as  in  the  cities  of  Great  Britain. 
In  other  words,  the  active  business  population  of  our 
cities  write  about  as  many  letters  to  go  through  the 
mails  to  8  distance,  as  the  same  population  do  of  that 
class  of  letters  in  cities  in  Kngland  ;  hut  of  local  let- 
ters, for  distribution  in  tlie  city  where  they  aro  writ- 
ten, only  about  one-fortieth  part  as  many. 

It  is  as  easily  shown  that  tho  local  correspondence 
of  cities  is  nuich  more  profitable  (o  the  I'ost-oflico  than 
correspondence  that  is  conveyed  hundreds  of  miles,  as 
it  is  to  demonstrate  that  the  correspondence  of  cities  is 
of  more  importanco  and  uf  greater  amount  than  the 
correspondence  of  rural  districts.  Tho  whole  secret  of 
aecummodating  the  peoplo  with  a  good  city  post,  and 
making  it  profitalile  at  the  same  time,  consists  in  hav- 


i.ig  our  means  adapted  to  our  wnnt.i.  Tho  mnils  aro 
sent  over  the  routes  between  New  York  anil  lioston 
three  times  a  day,  twice  n  dny  from  New  York  to  ^^'a.sll- 
ington,  once  a  day  from  Chnrlestou  to  New  Orleans, 
once  a  week  between  some  small  country  villoges,  once 
•^  fortnight  from  Now  York  to  San  Francisco,  and  once 
a  mouth  frcin  Missouri  to  Great  Salt  Loko  City.  By 
the  very  same  rule,  and  for  the  some  reasons,  there 
should  be  a  local  distribution  of  letters  in  large  cities 
like  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia,  from  six  to 
twelve  times  a  day.  Tho  very  term  "  free-letter  de- 
livery," as  applied  to  the  local  distribution  of  letters  in 
English  cities,  is  a  misnomer.  It  does  not  exist,  nor 
is  it  asked  for  in  this  country.  The  local  distribu- 
tion of  letters  in  tho  cities  and  towns  of  Great  Britoin 
amounts  to  just  this:  Ono  uniform  rate  of  postage  is 
fixed  on  all  single  letters — local  and  otherwise — with- 
out regard  to  distance,  and  this  postage — one  penny 
sterling — pays  for  transporting  the  letter  to  the  end  of 
the  route;  and  this,  in  cities  and  towns,  means  to  the 
door  of  the  person  addressed.  It  unquestionably  costs 
a  shade  loss  to  circulate  and  deliver  letters  in  a  city — 
those  that  are  mailed  there  for  delivery — than  it  does 
to  transport  them  hundreds  of  miles,  and  then  deliver 
them.  The  actual  result  is  this :  the  large  number  of  lo- 
cal letters  in  cities,  at  the  postage  of  one  penny  for  each, 
pays  all  the  expense  of  collection  and  delivery — wages 
of  receivers,  mail-men  an:"  letter  carriers — while  these 
persons  collect  and  deliver  all  letters  that  arc  to  go 
and  that  come  from  out  of  town,  without  any  extra 
charge,  and  then  the  profit  on  these  local  loiters  alone 
— admitting  that  the  letters  from  n  distance  are  de- 
livered "  free" — is  very  large.  Tho  following  table, 
made  up  from  the  official  report  of  the  year  1854,  needs 
no  explanation: 


LOOAL  COBBESPOMDBSOE  IN  CBRTAIN  t'lTIEB  IN  GrE.VT  HbITAIN,  WITH  THE  Kxi'EXSE  OF  f'OLLECVION  ANO  IlEMVEBT. 


CltlM. 

Number  of 

LaUart  tn  the 

Mnila. 

Local  I'lrculft. 

Honor 
Drop  LaUarl. 

Groaa  Kevonue 
froiii  I.ochI 
Circulation. 

Wagea  of 
Latter  cnrrlan 
ami  Recaivers, 

Net  ProAt 

oil  Local 

Circulation. 

67,186,169 
9,14.'>.S02 

10,fl88,K)6 
6,592,8.34 
4,208,094 
4.381,416 

40,191,669 
7,89O,04i 
8,149,560 
6..'t29,184 
8,401,670 
3,Ma,S16 

$1,886,747 
221,701 
244,487 
169.874 
102,050 
106,814 

$701,611) 
27,08.'> 
38.225 
G8,940 
21X060 
15.865 

$824,037 
194.666 
200,262 
120,934 
81,990 
90,469 

Mverpool 

MancheHtur 

Dublin 

Edinburgh 

Bristol 

Total 

91,605,861 

74,005,791 

$2,220,173 

$901,825 

$1,618,348 
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Tho  total  iiuintMr  of  littler  recelvtri  anil  latter  car- 
rier* 111  till)  I'liUucI  KiiiK^luiii,  ill  IHo'l,  with  tiKi  groiH 
•iiiuuut  iif  their  ukl«ri«!>,  wai  •«  fullowi : 

■•laitaaT 


l^ttsr  rECDtvcn  In  the  KlnKdom  , . . 

IxittiT  rHvium  III  clUi'i  nuil  tiiwim. , 

1.1'tter  rarrliTH  In  rural  illitrlcti  . . . . 

TnUl 


Niillkar. 

<ai& 

4Uifl 
Tli.lKK) 


siM,&;& 

(101,  (ill 

"iTToii.dTl' 


L(ial(iii((  at  th«  rciults  in  tho  two  lahlox  );>v<'ii  uhovc. 
wo  lhi<I  that  tho  iiiuiK-y  rt'iiivi'd  fur  |ii>«ini,'i'  on  the 
lui'ul  Ivlttrx,  ill  itix  eitii't  uiilv,  uiiioiiiited  i  a  lar)^r 
turn  tliuii  thu  viitiro  cott  of  letter  eurriorn  uml  latter 
rcecivers  lhr<iii);liuuttho  uiiitcil  KiiiKiluni  nftireat  lirit- 
•!n  anil  Ireluiiil !  Ami  wo  may  inentiiiii,  in  this  con- 
nection, thut  Ihu  runil  li'tter  ciiriiers  ptnoliato  all  tliii 
coulltr.^  ilistriotii  of  drvat  liriluin,  tho  curriurg  in  their 
walkit  goiii);  from  tliri.'c>  to  nix  miles  from  every  villaf;i' 
post-ottlee,  at  leant  oiico  a  Jay. 

The  );i);uiitie  n'sullt  nhowii  in  the  KiiKlish  I'o-it-olVu'e 
arc  duo  to  tliieo  or  four  .ilniple  iiriiioipliM.  '1  here  it 
one  iiiiiforui  rale  of  (losta^e  on  nil  hIiij;Ic  letters — those 
wri^hin);  not  to  e.xeied  lialf  an  ouiiee — and  thi«  fianio 
rate  also  pays  the  postage  on  all  parcels  of  jirinted 
matter — dom  up  in  parkaj;i'.i  o|ii'ii  at  tho  eiid.i — no  that 
with  one  kind  of  stump  the  cili/en  prepay^!  more  than 
ninctoon-tweiitielhs  of  all  the  [inckuKes  he  puts  in  the 
post-oflice.  Tliere  Is  in  every  city  and  villa(,'o  u  letter 
delivery  hy  carriers,  from  two  to  twelve  times  a  day, 
with  conveiiliiit  places  at  every  one  or  two  hundred 
yarits  for  |io.stiiii{  letters  and  parcels.  There  is  a  sys- 
tem of  rcmittinK  money  liy  mail,  through  niunoy  orders 
ordrafts,  for  small  sums,  hetween  all  the  principal  post- 
olliees  ;  and  the  money-order  liusiueis,  like  tliu  uniform 
postage,  in  liuscd  on  so  simple  and  ucoiioinical  a  system. 
and  is  earrietl  on  with  such  satisfintory  results,  that 
thore  is  coinliiiieil  the  greatest  convenieiico  and  small- 
est cost  to  the  citizen,  and  the  largest  economy  of  man- 
agement to  the  I'ost-otlico  olliclals. 

It  is  useless  to  say  Ihatthulmsiness  of  collecting  and 
distrilintiiig  letters  in  a  city  in  Kiirope  is  any  ditl'ercnt 
process,  and  involves  any  dilVereiit  principles,  from  that 
of  dislriUuliiig  letters  hero;  for  it  is  not  true.  And 
certainly,  so  far  as  correspondeiicu  is  concerned,  our 
gociul  and  cunimcrciul  wants  are  like  those  of  the  resi- 
dents of  London,  .Manchchtcr,  I'aris,  and  llvrlin.  Could 
we  get  ut  tho  amount  of  letter  distribution  done  l>y  pri- 
vate parties  in  our  large  cities,  it  would  bo  found  that 
there  is  a  far  greater  correspondence  carried  on  outside 
of,  than  through  tho  post.  And  yet  there  is  no  regu- 
larity, unifurinily,  safety,  or  system,  and  with  all  the 
multifarious  appliances,  wo  aro  wretchedl."  lervcd,  as 
every  ouu  knows.  I'hiladelphia  has  repcri  '  through 
the  government  Post-ollice  u  less  correspoiidei.e-— -or 
at  least  a  smaller  postal  revenue — iu  propoi  tiou  to  popu- 
lation, than  any  other  largo  city  in  America.  Tlieru  u 
private  individual  carries  on  a  very  prolitablo  and  ex- 
tensive system  of  city  letter  distribution.  The  I'uet  is, 
and  it  can  not  be  disguised,  that  our  I'ost-otlicc,  being 
on  exclusive  government  function,  for  long  distances, 
should  not  ulluw  privatu  parlies  to  carry  it  on  for 
short  distances  in  cities.  Wo  either  want  an  ellicient 
uniform  guvcriiment  I'ost-ollicu  over  tho  entire  ..uun- 
try,  or  it  should  bo  abolished  ultogother,  or  I'lrown 
open  to  private  parties.  Wo  make  the  I'ost-oUice  per- 
form nearly  three  million  dollars'  worth  of  labor  for  the 
government.,  und  appropriate  for  the  same  out  of  the 
Treasury  less  than  a  quarter  of  that  sum,  and  then  the 
government  allows  private  parlies  to  step  in  und  set 
up  a  post  in  the  very  locolitiis  where  a  good  postal  es- 
tablishment is  most  needed,  and  where  it  can  be  made 
tho  most  protituble.  With  any  thing  like  a  critical 
examination  of  our  postal  cslablishment,  and  to  a  per- 
son of  any  sagacity,  it  is  clearly  evident  that  in  the 
localities  where  a  post  is  most  needed — lar;e  cities — 
and  whore  it  would  pay  the  best,  there  our  post  is  most 
notoriously  incflicient.  The  postal  establishment  labors 
under  tho  following  prominent  disadvantages: 


f'irtt.  It  pfHbrms  a  large  amniint  of  service  for  the 
govnrninent  without  adecpiate  compensation.  .SVcia 7, 
Thern  is  not  a  nnlfonn  rate  of  postage,  ami  the  labor 
and  expense  of  conducting  the  postal  business  Is  thcrit- 
by  greatly  increased.  Third.  The  eorrfsponilence  of 
the  country  has  never  been  stimulated  and  Increuieil 
liy  low  and  imiforin  posta^'e  and  the  liest  postal  I'liiHi- 
ties.  Fourth.  Our  local  corrcsjiondeMee  In  citlo^— 
the  most  prolitable  business  of  the  postal  ostniillsli. 
ment,  when  on  a  I'orreet  basis — labors  under  iverydis. 
ailvanlage,  being  the  cause,  and  Justly,  of  constant  <uni. 
plaint  on  the  part  of  tlie  eiti/ens.  l-'ij'th.  In  nil  tho 
largo  cities,  In  coiisei|ueiii«  of  the  Irregularity,  uncir- 
lainly,  and  Inconveniences  of  the  National  I'ost-ofliri', 
private  posts  carry  off  a  large  share  of  the  Inisiiiess, 

If  tho  above  premises  are  correct,  the  reineilies  are 
neither  hani  to  llnd  or  ditlicnlt  to  carry  out.  Kinil  tho 
amount  of  matter  that  Is  sent  "free"  by  goveriiiiunl 
departments,  otilccrs  and  members  of  Congri  ss,  and 
have  a  sum  paid  or  appropriated  from  some  ipiartiT 
siifllcient  to  meet  it.  Then  make  one  rule  of  piisliii^v, 
so  low  that  It  will  not  be  exorbitant  for  single  Icitcrs 
and  the  smallest  paekagi^s  for  the  shortest  (listaiici's, 
anil  lot  this  rate  pay  us  many  descriptions  and  si/i'a 
of  written  und  printed  pnikels  as  possible.  Abolii-h 
all  |irivale  posts  in  cities,  and  inako  a  guveninunt 
post  that  is  udei|Uate  to  the  wants  of  tho  eili/.ens.  h 
may  be  safely  promised  that  a  convenient,  reliable, 
economical,  punctual,  and  rapid  distribution  of  letters 
in  our  cities  w  ill  meet  with  ii'l  that  encouragenunt  nml 
that  extensive  use  that  attends  a  good  post  in  Muiopc- 
nn  cities.  Send  all  letters  am!  printed  packagt  s-»-|  er. 
haps  up  to  a  certain  a.nount,  say  four  or  eight  |iii»|. 
ages  in  one  parcel,  as  is  di  lie  In  (ircaf  llritain— wlutli- 
er  they  arc  prepaid  or  not,  and  if  not  prepaid,  (liaip 
doulile  postage.  Make  a  money-order  .system  for  n- 
inlttiiig  money  in  sums  not  exceeding  twenty  or  Iweii- 
ty-livo  dollars ;  at  first  between  all  the  larger  olliccii, 
extending  It  as  it  becomes  know  n  and  understood,  lie- 
turn  all  "dead"  and  refused  letters  to  the  writers,  ami 
enforce  the  payment  of  such  posloges  as  have  not  ln'in 
prepaid. 

The  question  of  the  most  profitable  rate  or  rales  of 
postage  may  Im;  discussed  and  examined  for  years,  nml 
v/e  are  forced  to  one  rondii  ion;  and  that  is,  that  Ihrre 
is  no  convenient,  economical,  or  just  system  willKnit 
UNIFORMITY.  Tho  truth  is,  several  of  our  rales  of 
postage  arc  too  low,  not  allowing  a  fair  compensation, 
and  others  are  too  high.  Our  rate  of  one  cent  for  drop 
letters  or  local  letters,  one  cent  for  printed  circulars, 
and  one  cent  for  transient  newspapers,  are  all  too  low. 
They  are  not  coinpcnsaling;  and  if  raised  to  twoionis, 
the  charge  would  not  be  considered  high,  proviiled  all 
letters  of  half  an  ounce  weight,  and  printed  pm  ka|,'es 
up  to  four  ounci  s,  could  lie  sent  any  anil  every  ills- 
taneo  for  the  sanio  sum.  We  want  a  two-cent  rate  uf 
postage,  with  a  two-cent  postage  stamp,  anil  a  total 
abolition  of  all  of  the  one-cent  rules  and  sIhiii|is,  nml 
the  three-cent  rates  and  stamps.  It  should  be  the 
minimum  ;  thut  is,  no  letter  or  transient  package  slioiilil 
Ik)  mailed  or  sent  the  shortest  distance  for  less  lliaii  this 
o;;:::.  VVe  would  pay  with  this  two-cent  sliiiii|i  om 
city  or  drop  letters — ond  that  should  include  di  liver\ 
by  a  carrier,  as  carriers  should  work  for  salarii  s,  am! 
deliver  everything  in  cities  witlinnt  cxtrai  liargc— our 
letters  for  all  distances  in  the  United  Slates,  all  i iriii- 
lars,  and  all  packages  of  printcll  matter,  up  to  four 
ounces  in  wi '{lit,  that  are  done  np  open  at  the  ends. 
Is  it  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  there  would  be  a 
sufficient  increase  in  letters  lor  city  circulation,  and  to 
go  to  a  distance,  along  witli  the  increase  of  price  of 
postage  on  drop  letters,  on  printed  circulars,  and  on 
transient  ncuspapers,  to  make  up  for  tlie  loss  on  the 
thrce-<'ent  letters,  and  the  few  letters  that  now  pay  ten 
cents?  And  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  for  a  uniform  rate  of  postage  Is  the 
simplicity,  economy,  and  cheapness  that  it  ell'ects  in 
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carrrlnfT  on  the  poftal  huninemi.  TwIm  th»  nnmh«r 
,<t  wurkors,  with  a  change  to  a  unirorm  rat«,  will  luf- 
lico  for  an  incraaae  of  Itttorn  lix-fold.  Wa  have  ^Iv- 
'n  Iho  exact  official  llgumit,  ahowinK  that  the  mors 
handling,  Rorting,  (llstrihution,  and  delivery  of  letters 
(M  expenses  except  transportation)  in  Oreat  Britain 


amounted  to  thirty  dollars  for  each  thousand  letter*, 
when  there  were  several  rates;  and  hut  seven  dollars 
—less  than  on»^ourlh  what  it  cost  formerly — with  a 
uniform  postage.  IIniformitt  of  postage  is  the  lint 
requisite  of  the  Uritish,  as  It  h  of  ewy  other  postal 
system  whoro  It  has  been  tried. 


PocTAL  Btatistio*  or  tub  iiirriBSNT  S 


•UIM. 

par  imo 
Pinoiu. 

Nanlwi 

of  l.ttlan, 

mt 

l.aUan 
par  1000, 

Portal 
Kipanaaa, 

of  Kipanaaa 
loRaMlpU. 

PoaUl  Ravaflu^, 
with  (taramniant 
PmUma  adaad. 

Proportion 
of  KipanMa 
to  RaralpU. 

Cot 

par 

Uttar. 

c.  m. 

1  5 

3  0 
1  6 

4  8 

1  4 
20 

2  2 

3  2 
3T 
2  5 
80 

2  4 
1  0 
8  2 
27 

3  9 
59 
74 

.MuMichuHlU 

Connecticut 

New  York 

$567,059 

190,924 

1,480  100 

«fl5,0Ifr 

02,5(8 
117,415 
100,000 
156,188 

06,689 
140,070 
333,020 
152,710 
5:»1,W0 
451,707 
107,788 
171,410 

14.040 

8-2,979 

$412 
478 
411 
701 
875 
850 
30S 
.107 
29T 
271 
208 
24"S 
28J 
204 
180 
149 
842 
102 

1 1.802.071 
8,8HU,9U7 

29,2,'i9,m3 
2,700,854 
1,274.V87 
2,892,288 
2,0!17,45U 
8,182,164 
l.flOS.OSO 
8,040,586 
0,797,370 
3,111,408 

12,(M5,868 
9,208,84:1 
2,1116,117 
8,492,400 
140,812 
071,988 

10,028 
0,700 
8,4."i2 
8.200 
7,080 
7,141 
0,200 
6,V52 
6,l'68 
5,525 
5,40s 
4,1 87 
4,787 
4,154 
8,852 
3,087 
8,581 
8.810 

$8S5,II8'J 

175,181 

1,087,816 

2i;8,714 

89,544 
158,818 

99,943 
282.R37 
117.881 
170,300 
653,837 
170,745 
528.796 
670,995 
182,330 
B03,97'.' 

88,175 
112,205 

69 
92 
72 
101 
OS 
181 
100 
149 
122 
114 
100 
112 

s» 

161 
128 
177 
272 
840 

$760,290 

203,880 

1,981,100 

305,514 

86,277 

161.078 

137,950 

2;n,4.M 

138.814 

200.478 

4011.250 

210,001 

8I5.5S8 

628,150 

148,024 

230,482 

19,r,76 

45,495 

50 
00 
(.2 
74 
46 
96 
72 

108 
89 
82 

120 

^ 
IflS 

89 
129 
196 
217 

Khodo  IiUnd 

Now  llampshtrc... 

I'l'imiylTanU 

Ohio 

New  Jcrwr 

Ptciflc  Terrlloriei  . . 

Other  Torrilorien  . . . 

Toful,  North 

D'itrlct  of  CjlumbU 

$4,987,588 

43,731 

187,104 
108,579 

19,048 

20,058 
141,705 
140,070 
218,090 

08,  WW 
109,225 

91,808 
121,oUS 

74,444 

27,882 
101,485 

71.887 

$300 

741 

203 
273 
202 
181 
11,3 
l.'X) 
144 
130 
181 
180 
111 
111 
110 
93 
78 

98,850,874 

801,000 

8.812.106 
8,882,851 
400,320 
408,074 
2,888,400 
2,858,808 
4,443,494 
1,385,574 
2,225,414 
1,870.449 
2,471,001 
1,510,705 
607,060 
2,067,716 
1,404,608 

6,124 

15,101 

5.956 
5,555 
4,127 
8,081 
8,484 
8.052 
2,930 
2,771 
S.OVS 
2,04,1 
2,274 
2,257 
2,240 
1,803 
l,fi89 

$5,180,06S 

88,101 

268,471 
871,411 
19,477 
105,800 
287,873 
820.406 
418,903 
i51,538 
324.868 
870,487 
224,422 
24S,70S 
284.177 
198,108 
2<I6,068 

104 

87 

141 
227 
100 
527 
203 
283 
100 
870 
207 
294 
185 
834 
812 
196 
2S7 

$0,880,377 

00,320 

258,109 
225,057 

27,103 

27,070 
195,565 
103,220 
800,8  5 

93,Sia 
1,W,fl76 
120,642 
107,348 
102,702 

88,304 
189,098 

90,168 

76 

103 
165 
72 
382 
147 
109 
131 
268 
216 
214 
184 
242 
610 
141 
208 

2  3 

1  0 

3  1 
5  0 

2  i 
11  5 

4  4 

5  I 
4  1 
80 
0  5 
04 
4  0 
7  8 

18  8 
4  2 
64 

Texas 

Siiuth  laroUna 

.North  Carolina 

Total,  South 

(■rami  total 

.'ill,55<l,3u8 
0,587,fl2i 

$144 
244 

31,709,085 

2,185 

,$3,740,818 
1  8,071,133 

241 

$2,140,910 

174 

63 

I31,4'i0.40!t 

4,875 

130 

0,(87,022 

09 

8  0 

Dv  (lUtributlng  $2,500,000 — the  supposed  cost  of 
irnnsporting  the  "  franked"  matter  for  government,  in- 
slfiil  ol'$7()0,000,  the  sum  now  poid — among  the  dilTer- 
I'lit  States,  in  tho  proportions  of  their  present  postal 
ruveuue,  tho  revenue  of  each  ytato  would  then  be  as 
ac'cn  ill  tlie  last  column  hut  two.  In  the  column  of 
poatal  expenses  tho  complete  amount  of  expenses  is 
not  (|uilo  all  stated,  but  all  is  given  that  is  set  down 
under  tho  head  of  each  State,  in  tho  oflicial  Report  of 
Uio  Department.  If  tho  entire  sum  were  given,  it 
wuuU  nut  alter  this  comparative  statement,  or  much 
nlfoct  the  general  result.  We  see  l)y  this — tho  last 
column  but  on(! — that  only  60  per  cent,  of  tho  postal 
rt^venuu  of  Massachusetts  is  used  in  expenses  for  that 
.State,  52  per  cent,  in  New  York,  and  so  on  with  the 
uKI,  till'  thickly-settled,  and  tho  commercial  States, 
wliili  I'exas  $208  is  expended  for  every  $100  re- 
cciveil...  1  in  Arkansas  $610  to $100 of  revenue.  The 
sums  hen  'iven  as  the  expenses  of  each  State  ere  not 
suppostiil  tu  lie  the  exact  amounti  required  for  all  the 
postal  uxpcii"'  s  within  tho  State — as  sometimes  a  mail 
route  runs  tin .  ugh  several  States,  and  the  expenses  of 
mail  traiisportatiun  over  it  all  falls  on  or  is  set  down  to 
tlie  State  where  the  route  commences.  But  as  these 
routes  generally  commence  at  tho  East  or  North,  and 
run  West  or  Southwest,  tho  largest  show  of  expenses  is 
made  in  the  States  farthest  cast.  Wo  do  not  claim  as  a 
literal  fact  that  the  entire  expense  of  each  letter  mailed 
in  tho  State  of  Massachusetts  (see  last  column  of  table) 
amounts,  on  the  average,  to  one  cent  five  mills,  and  those 
in  Arkansas  to  just  eighteen  cents  three  mills ;  but  it  is  a 
fact  that  when  the  amount  of  correspondence,  the  post- 
al revenue,  and  tho  postal  expenses  of  each  and  every 
State  are  all  fairly  considered,  the  proportion  of  money 
5G 


received  in  postage  in  each  State  is,  to  each  letter 
mailed  in  that  State,  as  here  given.  We  know  that 
letters  starting  in  New  York  sometimes  go  to  Arkansas, 
Texas,  Florida,  or  New  Mexico,  and  we  do  not  claim 
that  the  exact  proportion  of  money  due  on  etch  letter 
mailed  in  each  Stale  can  be  clearly  adjusted,  and  should 
bo  charged  to  each  citizen  rcsiuir.g  In  the  State.  But 
— and  here  lies  one  great  ar;.'  .ment  for  a  i'Mform  and 
a  M)w  rate  of  postage — we  do  know,  by  the  preceding 
authentic  figures,  that  the  expense  of  transporting  and 
distributing  letters  differs  very  widely  in  each  State ; 
and  the  general  rule  is,  that  the  newer,  the  more  spai  ■«'- 
ly  settled,  and  the  less  commercial  tho  State,  the  larger 
tho  proportion  of  expenses  to  receipts.  To  illustrate 
this  in  a  very  striking  light,  let  us  compare  the  postal 
oxpcnacs  and  receipts,  and  the  amount  of  correspond-- 
cncc  in  the  two  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
with  the  amount  in  uU  of  the  Southern  States  and  tho 
region  west  of  the  Mississippi  River.  They  stand  as 
follows : 


LocaliUai. 


Now  York  and  MaHSa- 
chuaett« 

Houtliurn  States  and  west 
of  MlBsUslppt  Rlror, 


IBtl 


Numbar  of 
Letters. 


Paetal 


PaaUl 
Rxpeniea. 


40,02a,0"4;:J.>  ■jJ.SE"., •31,423,805 

S7,68r,i)v|  2,139.277]  4,'!18.7f''^ 


While  the  amount  of  corrssnon.lenco,  and  the  pwtal 
revenue  in  New  York  an''  Ni  isfachusetts,  exceed  li 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  I'lU  an'?  west  of  the  M?- os 
sippi,  the  expenses  are  k  .<  irian  .>ne-t!>i?:'  /s,;\':j, 
let  us  divide  the  Union  into  tdreo  sectic !»,  oixl.MJg  tbem 
the  Northeast,  the  Middl(>.  ixnd  the  SomSi  irestem  sec- 
tions, and  see  tho  (MWiparative  £,niount  of  revenue,  ex- 
penses, letters,  coat  per  10,0* "  '..ttera,  and  per  singie 
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letter,  Tho  Northeast  aectioa  comprises  New  England, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania ;  the  Middle 
section,  from  Delaware  to  the  southern  boundary  of 
Virginia  and  Tennessee,  and  west  to  the  Mississippi, 


including  also  Missouri  and  California;  tho  Sonth- 
west  suction  includes  tlie  balance,  the  Gulf  Btatoit,  the 
Territories,  Iowa,  Arkansas,  and  Texas.  This  is  thu 
record : 


■Mttonaortl)«dDioa. 

Poatnl  Reveau*. 

Nnnlier  of  t«tt?ra, 

t^Mtftl  KtfxmMk.     1  Coflt  per  10,A0O  Ltiien.  f  SlB|it«  t'ettAr  ' 

8,29n,B33 
2,4iti,iai 

813,«':8 

67,146,120 
47,801,21ti 
Itf,  414,(177 

$2.(>82,(!8. 
8,798,637 
2,489,914 

$400 

794 

1514 

iTsr— 1 

Miildlt)  section      

8  S  1 
6    7 

Southwest  section 

First  two 

Lattt  two 

!5,7T3,(!94 
8,202,089 

115,000,332 
64,:l0^289 

(>,48t,318 

fi,'i!8S,4M 

604 
078 

2    4~* 

4    1 

Grand  total 

0,M7,02'2 

131,4,50.409 

«!p7  1,132 

682 

.,30       1 

From  these  facts  wo  see  and  know  that  the  expense 
of  transporting  and  distributing  letters  is  not  In  pro- 
portion ro  the  distance  they  are  carried.  We  sec  tliat 
all  of  tlie  letters  circulated  from  Maine,  on  the  cast,  to 
Tenni^ssee  i>i  I  MNr-ouri,  throughout  our  northeastern 
and  middle  sevtions,  involve  an  average  exponse— 
trunsportation  and  every  thing  included— of  two  cents 
four  mills  a  letter.  It  rosls  more  to  send  and  take 
care  of  n  letter  that  goes  fifty  or  a  hundred  miles  in 
Florida,  Arkansas,  or  Texas,  than  it  docs  to  take  one 
from  Portland,  Maine,  to  Memphis,  from  Boston  to  8t, 
Loais,  or  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans. 

Now  our  Southern  brethren  will  do  us  tho  credit  to 
believe  that  wo  propose  nothing  sectional,  nothing  nar- 
row, and  iiothin;j  partial.  Kvcry  single  fact,  figure, 
and  I'ircDmstanie  goes  to  prove,  beyond  all  cavil,  that 
correspondence  is  carried  jn  to  a  far  greater  extent  in 
the  thirkly-settled  social  and  commercial  districts  of 
the  North  and  Ka^t,  than  at  the  iScmth  and  West.  The 
people  in  these  districts  write  the  largest  share  of  tho 
letters,  and  pay  by  far  (he  largest  share  of  the  postage, 
while  with  them  postal  expenses  are  comparatively 
light.  Were  there  two  nations  placed  in  the  relative 
positions  of  New  York  and  Now  Kugland  on  the  one 
band,  and  Mississippi,  Loui'-inna,  and  tlio  States  of  the 
South  and  Southwest  on  the  other,  the  one  could  have 
a  self-supporting  mail  system,  at  a  unil'orni  rate  of 
postage,  not  to  exceed  one-quarter  what  would  be  re- 
quired in  the  other.  In  tho  State  of  New  York  alone 
are  written  annually  2a,'J5i),')43  letters,  while  in  all 
of  the  .States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  Hivers. 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  and  Texas  included,  tho  uuiuber 
is  but  31,70i),li3j.  The  city  of  New  York  ulona  con- 
tributes one-tenth  of  tho  postal  revenue  of  tho  ualion, 
and  writes  onc-tentli  of  the  letters,  being  a  larger  pro- 
portion, than  is  contril)uted  liy  every  State  tliat  borders 
on  the  (iulf  of  Mexico. 

Tliese  are  facts,  and  they  are  not  held  up  as  a  re- 
proach, but  to  illustiato  the  linancial  coiKlitiun  of  our 
postal  system,  and  to  «l  ow  that  a  good,  un  active,  and 
an  economical  |)08tal  establishment  is  of  vast  ini|>ort- 
anoe  in  large  tonris,  cities,  and  thiclily-seitled  anil 
commercial  districts.  Tho  people  in  those  localities 
where  many  letters  are  written,  where  corri'spondcnec 
is  the  life-blood  of  the  commercial  and  social  system, 
feel  that  the,\'  ha'e  a  right  to  ask  that  a  postal  system 
shall  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  those  on  whom  its 
support  jiiincipully  falls.  We,  as  a  people  residing  in 
cities  and  thickly-settled  Slates,  asii  for  not  o.ie  sin- 
gle privilege  or  one  charge  for  service  that  is  not  to  be 
accorded  to  the  lonely  settler  of  New  Mexico  or  the 
planter  of  'i'exa.s,  under  the  same  circuinstanci  s,  but 
we  do  ask  for  a  uniform  rate  of  letter  postage  of  just 
two  cents  for  all  distances ;  and  tho  facts  given  in  this 
article — and  thi'v  challenge  examination  for  their  gi'U- 
cral  correctness — these  facts  clearly  prove,  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  tlit.1  rate  will  be  ani)ilc  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  all,  except,  perhajis,  in  some  forest  frontii'rs 
or  thinly-settled  regions;  and  there  any  extra  ex- 
pense— if  there  is  any — should  fall  on  tho  entire  treas- 
ury of  the  nation,  instead  of  lieing  levied  as  a  partial, 
a  special,  and  an  unjust  tax  un  the  industrious  active 
classes,  who  make  cxtensi^'e  use  of  the  post-otlice. 

We  u  ant  and  need  a  convenient  numljcr  of  ri'ceiving- 
bouscs  and  luttcr-pillars  in  our  cities,  after  the  plan  of 


the  distribution  system  in  England.  These  "recciv. 
ing-houses"  do  not  require  to  be  sub-post-uffices,  or 
offices  for  the  delivery  of  letters,  but  only  for  the  re- 
cpption  of  letters  and  the  sale  of  stamps.  Under  those 
circumstances,  a  very  small  .salarj'  and  a  small  com- 
mission  on  tho  sale  of  stamp*,  is  sufiicicHt  to  compen- 
sate tho  receiver. 

The  rights  of  tho  citizen  arc  not  attended  to  in  tliis 
country  in  the  management  c,f  "dead  letters."  In 
this  case  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  satisfactory  and 
just  method  adopted  in  Great  Britain.  Tlierc  there 
is  no  "Dead-letter  OITice,"  but  there  is  a  "Keturned- 
letter  Ofiice."  Letters  arc  not  reported  "  dead"  except 
they  are  anonymous,  or  when,  from  other  circiim. 
stances,  the  owner  can  not  be  found.  There,  with  the 
great  bulk  of  tlie  letters,  a  rapid  and  secure  method 
of  returning  "miscjirriod"  letters  to  the  writers  is 
adopted,  by  means  of  which  every  letter  is  retiimoii  on 
the  very  day  it  arrives  at  the  Kctumcd-lctter  Office. 
It  is  done  so  expeditiously,  that  a  clerk  reti(rns  200 
(icr  day,  and  1200  in  a  week.  At  this  rate  nil  of  our 
"dead  letters"  could  be  returned,  at  a  cost  to  the  na- 
tion of  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  dollars.  ^Villi 
a  system  of  letter  delivery  in  cities  and  towns,  the  re- 
fused or  miscarried  letters  could  usually  be  sent  to  the 
Department  and  returned  to  the  writers,  in  from  one  to 
three  weeks  of  tho  date  of  mailing.  In  England,  let- 
ters that  miscarry  usually  get  back  to  the  writers 
within  a  week  of  the  date  of  mailing.  Oftoiitimos 
these  dead  or  niiscarrieil  letters  would  bo  of  gr*ut  ad- 
vantage to  the  writer,  particularly  in  inforniinp  him 
that  his  letter  bad  not  reached  its  destination,  tjn  llio 
face  of  it  would  i>«  written  usually,  as  is  practiced  in 
ICngland,  the  causa  of  its  non-delivery. 

Any  person  who  will  give  it  an  examination  itill 
see  that  we  have  at  this  time  a  most  troublesume.  per- 
plexing, ami  absurd  system  of  rates;  and  it  must,  wc 
think,  U:  quite  as  clear  that,  in  a  financial  ami  econom- 
ical point  of  view,  our  propo.scd  scale  of  rates  is  satis- 
factory, simple,  economical,  and  adapted  to  onr  warns. 
— See  Jlankert'  Mai/iizine,  New  York,  vol.  vii.,  Novem- 
lierand  Decemlier,  INJ7.  On  the  United  States  I'osi- 
ago  System,  refer  to  AVio  fjiiilander,  vi.  Hiiit  ( I.k.wiiti, 
i.  A'Ji  (Haoin  ) ;  lluNi's  Merchant^  Maijminf.  i\.  4%. 
ii.  (r>-i  (K.  O.  J.  Smith ),  x.  ibii  (W.  H".  Ma( lay),  x. 
27  (.J.  M.  WlllTON).  ii.  26:i  (II.  BAr*(>;  tiu.v.HS Hiri- 
iitir,  xxxvi.  .xxxvii,  and  years  IKJo,  IXM,  IK'lu;  iMm- 
ocratic  J{eiiew,  vi.  177 ;  1>k  How's  J{en>)i;  iii.,  v.,  xii : 
Foreign  Postal  System,  refer  to  Fuask!>,  xviii.  2.50; 
AVifl  i-nffUnul,  vi,  lu'i;  Wettmiiuter  Uevieh,  r.\.  Ill, 
xxix.  '226,  xxxiii.  491;  (iuivterli/  Uerinr.  Ixxxvl!.  ;<7, 
Ixiv.  2H2;  t'iiieign  Qitardrlg,  xiii.  ,'197;  Uriiish  ami 
Fiireiijii  Kerieic,  viii.  401;  Living  Age,  ii.  4U7;  Edin- 
buri/li  Jtevinw,  Ixx.  80. 

Post  "Batry.  When  goo(Is  are  weiglied  or  mem- 
uriMJ,  and  the  merchant  has  got  an  artoiint  tljereof  at 
the  custom-house,  and  finds  his  entry,  nln'ady  iiiade 
too  small,  he  must  make  npott  or  additioniil  tnlryfor 
tho  surplusage,  in  the  same  nmniirr  ns  the  tirst  was 
done.  As  a  merchant  is  always  in  time,  prior  to  the 
clearing  (jf  tho  vessel,  to  make  his  post,  he  Bliould  take 
care  not  to  over-enter,  to  avoid  as  well  \^c'\  advance,  as 
the  trouble  of  getting  back  the  overplus,  ilowever, 
if  this  be  tho  case,  and  an  over-entry  has  been  >naile, 
ajiil  inure  paid  or  l)ondcd  for  customs  than  tho  goods 
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really  landed  anwunt  to,  the  land-wailer  and  inrveyor 
must  signify  the  same,  upon  oath  made,  and  subscribed 
by  the  person  so  oveiventered,  that  neither  he,  nor  any 
otiicr  person,  to  his  knowledge,  bad  any  of  the  said 
goods  over-entered  on  board  the  said  ship,  or  any 
where  landed  the  same  without  payment  of  custom ; 
wliioh  oath  must  bo  attested  by  the  collector  or  con- 
troller, or  their  deputies,  who  then  compute  the  duties, 
and  set  down  on  the  back  of  the  certificate,  f:rst  in 
words  at  length,  and  then  in  figures,  tlie  several  sums 
to  be  paid. 

Potash  (Da.  Polaske ;  Pr.  Potasse ;  Gcr.  Pottasche , 
It. /WiioJit,  Pol. /*()<(«.« ;  Rasa.  Potasch).  If  vegetables 
be  burned,  th:-  «shc«  lixiviated,  and  the  solution  bailed 
to  dryness  in  i.'on  vessels,  the  mass  left  behind  is  the 
polajik  of  commerce — the  impure  carbonate  of  potass 
of  chemists.  I  is  intensely  alkaline,  solid,  and  color- 
ed brown  by  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  vege- 
table inflammable  matter,  which  generally  becomes 
moist.  When  potash  is  calcined  in  a  reverbcratory 
furnace,  the  coloring  matter  is  destroyed,  it  assumes  a 
spongy  texture,  and  u  whitish  pearly  lustre ;  whence 
it  is  denominated  pearlash.  The  latter  generally  con- 
tains from  60  to  S'i  ut  84  per  cent,  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potass.  The  ashes  of  those  vegetables  only  which  grow 
at  a  distance  from  the  sea  arc  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  potash.  Herbaceous  plants  yield  the  largest 
portion,  and  shrubs  more  than  trees.  It  is  principal- 
ly manufactured  in  America,  Russia,  and  Poland,  tho 
vast  forests  of  which  furnish  an  iaexhaustiblo  supply 
of  aslies. 

lu  some  portions  of  tho  United  States  and  Canada, 
where  timber  is  an  incumbrance  upon  the  soil,  it  is 
felled,  piled  up  in  pyramids,  and  burned,  solely  with  a 
view  to  the  manafacturo  of  potashes.  The  ashes  are 
put  into  wooden  cisterns,  having  a  plug  at  tho  bottom 
of  one  of  the  sides  under  o  false  bottom ;  a  moderate 
quantity  of  water  is  then  poured  on  the  mass,  and  some 
quicklime  is  stirred  in.  After  standing  for  a  few 
hours,  so  as  to  take  up  the  soluble  matter,  tho  clear 
liquor  is  drawn  off,  evaporated  to  drj'ness  in  iron  pots, 
and  finally  fused  at  a  red  heat  into  compact  masses, 
which  arc  gray  on  tho  outside  and  pink-colored  within. 
Pcnrlnsh  is  prepared  by  calcining  potashes  upon  a 
revcrberatory  hearth,  till  the  whole  carbonaceous  mat- 
ter, and  tho  greater  part  of  the  Sulphur,  be  dissipated ; 
then  lixiviating  tho  nmss  in  a  cistern  having  a  false 
bottom  covered  with  straw,  evaporating  tho  clear  lye 
to  dryness  in  Hat  iron  pans,  and  stirring  it  toward  the 
end  into  wi.iu;  lumpy  granulations.  All  kinds  of  vege- 
tables do  not  yield  the  same  proportion  of  potassa. 
The  more  succulent  tho  plant,  tho  more  docs  it  afford ; 
for  it  is  only  in  the  juices  that  the  vegetable  salts  re- 
side, which  are  converted  by  incineration  into  alkaline 
matter.  Herbaceous  weeds  are  moro  productive  of 
potash  than  the  graminiforons  speoies,  or  shrubs,  and 
these  tlian  trees ;  and  for  a  like  reason  twigs  and  leaves 
are  more  productive  than  timber.  But  plants  in  all 
cases  arc  richest  in  alkaline  salts  when  they  have  ar- 
rived at  maturity.  Tlie  soil  in  which  they  grow  also 
influences  the  quantify  of  saline  matter. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  average  product  in 
potassa  of  sevcrol  plants,  according  to  the;  researches 
of  Vaiuiuelin,  Pertuis,  Kirwan,  and  Do  Saussurc : 


In  1000  pkrtt.  roUuii, 

Pliii'or  ar ()-.t5 

Poplar Ii1f> 

Tri'foll (175 

Itcpcliivood 145 

()»lc 1  53 

Hoxwood i-iS 

Willow 285 

Elm  mill  majilo RflO 

Wheal  straw BOO 

Barb  of  (ink  twigs 4-21) 

Thl'tlcs B-IK) 

Flax  Btcms fi  (H) 

Small  ruslies fHIS 

Vine  shoots trni) 

Barley  itraw 681) 


In  1000  jiorU.  Pulaua. 

Dry  bcwli  hnrk fi  ■(» 

Fern 0  2(1 

Ijargoiiish 7  22 

Stalk  of  m»lr.o UttO 

Ilcan  stnlks 20(KI 

llaKtard  ohnnmniUo  (An- 
Ihemit  eoltUa,  Unn.)  lO'Ofl 

Sunflower  stalks 20iW 

Common  ni'ttlo 2B03 

Vetch  plant    ST'BO 

Thlstlos  In  full  growth  86a7 
llry  Btmw  of  wlii'at  be- 
fore caring 47  00 

Wormwood 7S-00 

Kumltorjr 7900 


Stalks  of  tobacco,  potatoes,  chestnuts,  chestnut 
husks,  broom,  heath,  furze,  tansy,  sorrel,  vine  leaves, 
beet  leaves,  orach,  and  many  other  plants,  abound  in 
potash  salts.  In  Burgundy,  the  well-known  cindret 
gi-amlies  are  made  by  incinerating  the  lees  of  wine 
pressed  into  cakes,  and  dried  in  the  son :  the  ashes  con- 
tain fully  lUper  cent,  of  potassa. 

KxPORTS  ov  Pot  ani>  I*KAin.  Asnxs  ntou  Tn«  Unitec 

UTATKS  fob  tub  YKAB  ZHDIMO  JtTME  30,  IS'MS. 


Kxportad  from 

Tom 

ValiM. 

Fortlsud 

1 
1 

21 
8882 

$iia 
a-) 

2,047 
420,f;S8 

Salem 

BuBton 

New  York 

Total 

;i3t)5 

$12'.»,428 

Potatoes  (Uer.  Kwiuffehi  Uu.  Aai-duppelen ;  Fr. 
Pomtaes  de  terre ;  It.  Patate,  Pumi -^  ura ;  tip.Patatas 
muncliegaa;  Kuss.  Jabloki  tenUeniie),  the  roots  of  the 
Holanum  tuberotum,  of  innumerable  varieties,  and  too 
well  known  to  require  any  description. 

Historical  Notice. — The  common  Knglish  or  Irish 
potato  (Solanum  tuberosum),  so  extensivelj-  cultivated 
throughout  most  of  the  temperate  countries  of  the 
civilized  globe,  contributing,  as  it  does,  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  II  large  portion  of  the  human  race,  as  well  as  to 
tho  nourishment  and  fattening  of  stork,  is  regarded  as 
of  but  little  less  importanco  in  our  national  economy 
than  maize,  wheat,  or  rice.  It  haj  been  found  in  an 
indigenous  state  in  Chili,  on  the  mountains  near  Val- 
paroiso  and  Meudoza;  also  near  Montevideo,  Lima, 
Quito,  as  well  as  in  Santa  Fu  de  Bogota,  and  more  re- 
cently in  Mexico,  on  the  Hanks  of  the  Urizuba. 

Tho  history  of  this  plant,  in  connection  with  that 
of  the  sweet  potato,  is  involved  in  obscurity,  as  the  ac- 
counts of  their  introduction  into  Euro|)c  arc  somewhat 
conflicting,  and  often  they  appear  to  be  confoimded 
with  one  another.  The  common  kind  was  doubtless 
introduced  into  Spain  in  the  early  part  of  the  Ifjth 
century,  from  the  neighborhood'  of  Quito,  where  as 
well  OS  in  all  Spanish  countries,  the  tuliors  are  known 
aapapas.  The  Hrst  published  account  of  it  we  find  on 
record  is  in  Aa  Oronica  del  Peru,  by  Pedr  j  de  Cieca, 
printed  at  Seville  in  1553,  in  which  it  is  described, 
and  illustrated  by  an  engraving.  .Vrom  Spain  it  ap- 
pears to  have  found  its  way  into  Italy,  where  it  assumed 
the  same  name  as  the  truffle.  It  was  reo^h-ed  by 
Ciusius,  at  Vienna,  in  1598,  in  wlii:>e  time  it  spread 
rapidly  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  even  into  Germany. 
To  England  it  is  said  to  have  found  its  way  by  a  dif- 
ferent route,  having  been  brought  from  Virginia  by 
lialeigh's  colonists  in  158U,  which  would  seem  improb- 
able, as  it  was  unknown  in  North  America  at  that 
time,  either  wild  or  cultivated;  and,  besides,  Gough, 
in  hiii  edition  of  Camden's  hritannin,  says  it  was  first 
planted  l)y  Sir  Walter  Kaleigh  on  his  estate  at  Vuug- 
hall,  near  Cork,  and  thot  it  was  cultivated  in  Ireland 
before  its  value  was  known  in  England.  Gerard,  in 
bis  lUrbal,  published  in  151)7,  gives  a  figure  of  tliis 
plant,  under  the  name  of  Batata  i'iryiniana,  to  distin- 
guicli  it  from  the  sweet  potato,  Batala  ediilis,  and  rec- 
ommends tho  root  to  be  eaten  as  a  "delicate  dish," 
but  not  as  a  common  food.  "  The  sweet  potato,''  says 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  "  was  used  in  England  as  a  delicacy 
long  liofrire  tho  introduction  of  our  potatoes ;  it  was 
imported  in  considerable  quantities  from  Spain  and  tho 
Canaries,  and  was  suiiposed  to  possess  the  power  of  re- 
storing decayed  vigor."  It  is  related  that  the  conmion 
potato  was  accidentally  introduced  into  England  from 
Ireland  at  a  period  somewhat  earlier  than  that  noticed 
by  Gerard,  in  conse(picnce  of  the  wrecking  of  a  vessel 
on  tho  coust  of  Lancashire,  which  had  a  quantity  on 
board.  In  IfiliS,  the  Koyal  Society  of  England  took 
measures  for  encouraging  the  cultivation  of  ilii.s  vcge- 
talde,  with  the  view  of  preventing  famine.  Notwith- 
standing its  utility  as  a  food  became  l)etter  known, 
no  high  character  was  attached  to  h ;  and  ihe  writers 
on  gardeiiinK  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  cuutury, 
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n  hnndred  yean  or  more  after  its  introduction,  treated 
of  it  rather  indifferently.  "  Tiiey  are  much  used  in 
Ireland  and  America  as  bread,"  says  one  autlior,  "  and 
may  be  p/opipated  with  advantage  to  poor  people." 
The  famous  nurserymen,  London  and  Wise,  did  not 
consider  it  worthy  of  notice  in  their  Compltte  Oardentr, 
published  in  1719.  But  its  use  gradually  spread,  as 
its  excellences  became  better  understood.  It  was  near 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  before  it  was  general- 
ly known  either  in  Britain  or  North  America,  since 
which  it  has  boon  most  extensively  cultivated.  The 
period  of  the  introduction  of  the  common  potato  into 
the  British  North  American  colonics  is  not  precisely 
known. 

The  culture  of  this  plant  extends  through  the  whole 
of  Europe,  a  large  portion  of  Asia,  Australia,  the  south- 
ern and  northern  parts  of  Africa,  and  the  adjacent  isl- 
ands. On  the  American  continent,  with  Che  exception 
of  some  sections  of  the  torrid  zone,  the  culture  of  this 
root  extends  from  Labrador  on  the  east,  and  Nootka 
Sound  on  the  west,  to  Cape  Horn.  It  resists  more  ef- 
fectually than  the  cereals  the  frosts  of  the  North.  In 
this  country  it  is  principally  confined  to  the  Northern, 
Middle,  and  Western  States,  where,  from  the  coolness 
of  the  climate,  it  acquires  a  farinaceous  consistence 
highly  condni-ive  to  the  support  of  animal  life.  It  has 
never  been  extensively  cultivated  in  Florida,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  nnr  Louisiana  —  [lorhaps  from  the  greater 
facility  of  raising  the  sweet  potato,  its  more  tropical 
rival.  Its  perfection,  however,  depends  as  much  upon 
the  soil  as  on  thotlimatc  in  which  it  grows;  for  in  the 
red  loam  on  the  banks  of  Bayoti  Biruf,  in  Louisiana, 
where  the  land  is  new,  it  is  stated  that  tubeis  are  pro- 
duced as  large,  savorj-,  and  as  free  fVom  water  as  any 
raised  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  those  grown  at  Bermuda,  Madeira,  the  Cana- 
ries, and  nnmerons  other  ocenn  isles.  The  chief  vari- 
eties cultivated  in  the  Northern  States  are  tii"  Carter, 
the  kidneys,  the  pink-eyes,  the  Mercer,  the  orange,  the 
Sault  St.  Marie,  the  Merino,  and  the  Western  red  ;  in 
the  Middle  and  Western  States,  the  Mercer,  the  long 
red  or  Merino,  the  orange,  and  the  Western  red.  The 
yield  varies  fhim  60  to  400  bushels  and  upward  per 
acre,  but  generally  it  is  below  2(10  l)ushels.  Within 
the  last  ten  years  an  alarming  disease,  or  "  rot,"  has 
attacked  the  'ubcrs  of  this  plant  about  the  time  they 
Bre  fully  grown.  It  has  not  only  apjieared  in  nearly 
every  part  of  our  own  country,  but  has  spread  dismay 
at  times  throughout  (treat  Kritain  and  Irelan<l,  and 
has  lieen  felt  more  or  less  seriously  in  every  (piarter 
of  the  giobe.  To  the  greater  uncertainty  attending  its 
cultivation  of  late  years,  from  this  cause,  must  be  at- 
tributed the  deticicncv  of  the  crop  of  184',l  as  conipare<I 
with  that  of  1H39.  This  is  one  of  the  four  agricultural 
products  which,  by  the  present  census,  appears  smaller 
than  it  wns  ten  years  since. 

Stpret  Potato. — The  sweet  potato  (Hataln  etliilu)  is  a 
native  of  the  Kast  In<lies,  iiul  of  intertropical  America, 
and  was  the  "  potato"  of  the  old  Knglish  writers  in  ihe 
early  part  of  the  l-llh  century.  It  was  (loni>tlcss  in- 
troduced into  Carolina,  Oeorgia,  and  Virginiii,  soon  aft- 
er their  settlement  by  the  Knrnpeans,  l>eiiig  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  cultivated  prmlucts  of  those  <v>lonic8  as 
early  as  the  year  lii4H  It  grows  in  excessive  abund- 
anie  throughout  the  Si>uthern  Slates,  and  as  far  north 
as  New  .lersey  and  the  southern  part  of  Michigan. 
The  vnrletii'M  cultivate<l  are  the  purple,  tli"  red,  iI,o 
yellow,  am'  the  white,  the  former  of  which  is  confined 
to  the  .''ontli.  The  amount  of  sweet  potatfK's  exporti'il 
firom  .'^outli  Carolina  in  1747-'4Mwas  "(K)  busheln ;  that 
of  the  common  potato  exported  from  the  I'nited  States 
in  1H21V-'21,  nO,HH!t  bushels  ;  In  IH.iO-'IU,  112,875  buch- 
els;  in  1840-'41,  IMO.nil.'i  liushels ;  in  1850-7.1,  10(!,842 
bushelt.  According  to  the  census  returns  ef  1R40,  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  of  all  sorts  raised  In  the  I'nlon 
was  108,2im,(H-,l)  luisbels;  of  1850,  KM,055,!tH'.)  bushels, 
of  which  88,2&'.i,l)Hi  bui  hcis  were  sweet. 
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Statw  KDd  TerritoriM. 


AUIwma 

ArkmsiM 

California 

Columbia,  District  of. . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

(ieorgia  

IlllllOli 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kentucky 

LouisiaDa 

Maine 

Maryland 

MoKSRchuaetts 

Mlfhlgan 

MisalBsinpi 

MlRHoiirl  

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

Nnrtli  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Uhude  Island 

South  Ciirollna 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

.Minnesota  Territ.>ry.. . 
New  Mexico  Territory. 

OrtRon  Territory 

I'tah  Territory 

Total 
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Buibali. 

Bualiil. 

l.TOS  3M 

6,721, 2(ir, 

»8,6()8 

'.'Sl.iSi 

l».i«  2 

i  2,0115 

81, IS!) 

S.414,'ill!l 

2,0S;i,s  .-, 

2(M1,T12 

8n.',.!K.', 

264017 

7(ir).(i.-..i 

1,291. 300 

7,2i;i.s„7 

2,(i2fi,5'20 

•i.avi-i  4 

],B'.'B,794 

2,!8'.(u, 

2114  (WS 

'.:K.'.;;(;:i 

l,(lft5.(iM> 

2,49ii,(liiii 

Si!4:!4l 

I,M4.(;>. 

]n,!l92,v8il 

3,.|!!r,,C4n 

1.0llfl.4,')8 

97ii,n;vj 

5,UiU>.filS2 

8,r)-f>.;i-4 

2,109,205 

2,:i(il,(i74 

],f.3n,in« 

l>,ii03,'.'T7 

783.7«S 

1,2:4„M1 

0.200,606 

4.:i94.',il!) 

2,072,961) 

3.Tiri,'j,M 

30,123,614 

i.%4(i:i,'.ii)7 

2,609,2:19 

ti.TlCii'iT 

5,8115,021 

5.24;.,7(;n 

»,5il5  063 

6.n;;2,!)n4 

911.973 

«.^\029 

2,69S.3I3 

4  4-3.;  la 

1,904,870 

3,>■■4.^.^6ll 

I,l2(i.s03 

8,80il,;51 

4,li»l,lll4 

'.;,944,.T00 

3.  ISil,r,C7 

419,608 

l,10-',!l.',l! 

.... 

21.34.') 

91,ajO 
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KxFOBTB  OF  I'oTAToia  FBOM  TUB  I'NiTBn  Statkh  fou  tiif: 
Vkak  knuinu  .Ivne  iiU,  lisfiO, 


Wbilhflr  siiiortvd. 

Itussian  INiBhtssionH  in  N.  Aiuorlca. 

iiwt'lUli  West  IndicH 

Danish  WcBt  Indies 

Itrcmcn,. 

Dutch  West  Indies  . 

Dutch  (iuiana  . 

Kiiglaud 

Canada 

Otlier  llritlsh  .Vnrtli  Anierlcnn  I'oia, . 
liritinh  Wviil  Iiidlc'i'. 
Itrillsli  llonduruti. 
llritlah  (iulstm. 
Krenrli  We*t  Indies  . 

t'uba 

I'orto  Ulco  . 
Madeira  . , . 
Turkey  In  ArIb 
I'orta  in  Africa . 
liayti.,., 
S.in  Dunilitgo . 
V>x|ro  . . 
t'ontnil  Kepublic 
New  tiranada  , 
Venezuela  , 

Clilli  

l*orn 

hniHlwlell  IkUimU. 
I  lilna  ,,. 
WImIe  Fisheries 
Tntnl. 


BarrvU. 


_V.lu». 

,$2118 

10 

2,7i'T 

2 

l,n8S 

IK 

Ifi 

32,'.illl 

44.'. 

f^(l?,.^ 

l.T-^ 

8i',i||(i 

9,111 

2.'ji 

4:u 
1..'.;; 

87S 
1,311 

l,»li 
iie 

l.ia: 

l.Kl 

ore 


Iiii.'^irra  or  ToTATora  into  tuk  I'MTrn  KUTrs  ro^  Tin; 


Wlitticu  iiii^>ur(ed. 

Btih.li" 

"■War" 

Swedish  Went  lutlli-H 

l^i 

;  (i;; 

4,;ii 

10 

2,!i:  7 

41SK 

13'.  TK 

0.1.5'i| 

9'.''.' 

Illi 

2ii 

9  137 

26,810 

42 

1.,'7,-. 

120,C,2ll 

iO 

16(1 

i.'iii 

llnllalid  

T4 

Knglind 

31c 

4.'i(» 

7:11 
no 

27 
S.4I3 
l'.',7SS 

w>  1 

Sititland 

Ireland 

Drillsli  West.  Indies 

Krsnre  on  the  Atlantic 

Culia 

Mexico 

I'eni 

China 

Whale  Klslieri«s 

Total 

ili:i,2i'< ' 
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Potomac  River,  in  tlar}'laiul  and  Virginia,  rises 
ill  two  branchi'K,  tliu  north  and  the  south,  in  and  near 
the  Allcgliany  Mountains,  and  forms,  through  nearly 
its  wliolo  course,  the  boundary  between  Virginia  and 
.Maryland.  It  h  about  800  miles  long,  and  enters 
Chesapeake  Bay  between  I'oint  .'..ookout  and  Smith's 
I'oiiit  by  a  mouth  ten  miles  wide  At  Alexandria  it  is 
a  mile  and  a  quarter  wide,  2i)0  miles  from  the  ocean. 
It  Is  navigable  for  ships  of  the  line  to  the  navy-yard 
in  Washington,  300  miles  from  the  sea,  and  three  miles 
lidow  tlio  head  of  tidc-wotcr.  Above  this  it  i?  ob- 
structed by  numerous  falls  and  rapids.  —  /See  Mauv- 

l.ANI),  L'MKNAl'E.VKK. 

.Pound  (Lat.  f  onduii,  veighl),  a  measure  of  weight. 
Ill  Kii.nland  two  different  pounds  ard  used — the  pound 
,ivolr<liip'''8>  and  the  poun<I  Troy.  The  pound  avoir- 
dupois weighs  701)0  grains  Troy,  and  the  pound  Troy 
o7(!0  grains.  The  former  is  divided  into  10  ounces, 
ami  the  latter  into  12.  The  pound  sterling  was  in  Sax- 
on times,  about  A.i>.  (i71,  o  pound  Troy  of  silver,  and  a 
shilling  was  its  twentieth  part ;  conse(iucntly  the  lat- 
ter was  three  limes  as  large  as  it  is  at  present. — 
1'kaciiam.  The  value  of  the  Roman  pondo  is  not  pre- 
cisi'lv  known,  though  some  supjiose  it  was  equivalent 
to  an  Attic  «i()m,  or  £3  Is.  7d.  Our  avoirdupois  weight 
(amir  tlu  poiiW)  came  from  the  French,  and  contains 
.sixteen  ounces  ;  it  is  in  proportion  to  our  Troy  weight 
as  seventeen  to  fourteen. — ('iiamiieks  ;  sec  nl.so  Hank- 
ers' M(ii/nzlne,  December,  lKf)7,  4o(>— Ifw.  An  old  pound 
weight  of  geograpliical  signilicance,  named  Kasterling, 
divided  into  twelve  ounces,  was  in  use  among  the  An- 
glo-Saxons some  centuries  before  the  Norman  Con(iucst. 
The  same  weight,  called  the  Tower,  and  the  Moueycrs' 
pound,  was  styled  by  early  French  writers  the  Koman 
and  the  Kochello  pound;  also  known  among  t  lo  (.',;r- 
iimns  as  the  Cologne  pound.  A  simple  systeri  of  ex- 
change, by  which  a  pound  of  silver  money,  in  (a!e,  was 
made  to  eqiuil  a  poMud  in  gross  weight,  had  been  ar- 
ranged by  Charles  the  Great,  in  France,  toward  the 
end  of  the  eighth  century.  In  liritaiii,  unilcr  the  First 
William,  of  Normandy,  an  ordinance  declared,  "  The 
weight.^  and  measures  throughout  the  kingdom  shall 
remain  as  our  worthy  predecessors  have  established." 
t^ieen  IClizabcth  ordered  the  ounce  of  silver,  in  Kn- 
ijland,  to  be  cut  into  sixty  pennies ;  so  that  the  penny, 
formerly  the  twentieth  of  an  ounce,  thenceforth  became 
the  sixtieth  part !  From  the  termination  of  tjueen 
Klizabeth's  reign  the  coinage  of  Knglish  silver  has  n;cn- 
I'lally  retained  a  purity  of  •U'i.'i  thou.sandths,  called  the 
"  .Sterling  Standard."  Another  pound  weight,  also  di- 
vided into  twelve  ounces,  had  been  brought  fron.  Cai- 
ro, ill  Egypt,  to  Troyes  of  Champagne,  in  France,  dur- 
ing the  Crusades.  Carried  into  Knglnnd  by  foreign 
f;nl(lsiiiilhs,  Lombard  merchnnt.i,  possibly  from  Vcni  'C, 
aliout  the  year  14',M),  it  gradually  suiwrsedcd  the  old 
Kasterling  weights,  and  found  access  intD  '.he  liritish 
.Mint,  by  decision  of  llcnry  VIII.  In  1541)  this  king 
liogan  to  deliase  the  lineness  of  the  silver  coins,  and 
also  reiliicud  their  standard  weight.  The  liritish  stat- 
ute of  1 2ii(l  established  two  common  measures  for  inon- 
I'V,  weighl.i,  dry  and  wet  quantities,  with  presumed 
consent  of  the  people  and  approval  by  the  king,  which 
si'i'in  to  render  "  wheat  and  silver  money  the  two 
weights  of  the  balance,  the  natural  tests  and  standards 
iif  each  other."  I'nfortunately  for  such  decision,  nei- 
ther wheat  corn  grains  nor  silver  are  by  nature  exact 
weights  Ruited  for  a  standard,  "  a  rule  by  which  other 
things  may  be  correctly  compared,  adjusted,  and  val- 
ued." Tim  accredited  proportions  of  these  oM  me.as- 
ures  beiiii;  accessible  an  attempt  Ims  lioen  made  to  test 
their  quantities.  Kdward  IV.,  in  Miil,  struck  a  gold 
coin  of  the  value  of  ten  shillings,  named  an  "  angel." 
Iwcnu.se  such  an  imago  was  represented  upon  the  face 
of  it,  with  the  likeness  of  a  shiii  on  the  reverse,  Hen- 
ry IV.  (14M3  lo  ;,Vl!t)  Introduced  "the  sovereign,"  or 
"  rose  noble,"  of  gold  "  Tiin  guinea,"  designed  to  be 
of  the  value  of  twenty  shillings,  but  requiring  subse- 


quent correction,  was  not  ordained  till  the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  in  England.  In  1821  a  committee  of  the 
Itoyal  Society,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  referred, 
l)ropo8ed,  and  it  was  so  decided,  by  oct  of  George  IV., 
in  1824,  1st.  That  the  parliamentary  standard  yard, 
made  by  Bird,  in  17G0,  be  henceforth  the  legal  stand- 
ard of  the  British  empire  ;  2d.  That  the  parliamentary 
standard  Troy  pound  weight,  made  in  1758,  continue 
unaltered ;  8d.  That  seven  thousand  grains  be  de- 
clared to  constitute  the  pound-weight  avoirdupois, 
now  called  the  British  imperial  pound.  By  act  of 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  in  1828,  "the  brass 
Troy  pound  weight,  procured  by  the  Minister  ot  the 
United  States  at  London,  in  the  year  '827,  for  the  use 
of  the  Mint,  shall  be  the  standard  of  the  Mint  of  the 
United  States,  conformably  lo  which  the  coinage  there- 
of shall  bo  regulated."  Yet  we  possess  three  several 
standing  weights  for  coinage  accounts,  each  one  derived 
from  a  distinct  unitarg  measure  taken  from  as  many  dif- 
ferent nations,  1st.  Ve  have  a  Troy  standard  for  quan- 
tities, from  Britain  ;  2d.  A  metrical  standard  for  ijuali- 
lies,  from  F.-.incc ;  3(1.  An  avoirdupois  standard  for 
proportions,  from  Spain.  The  sole  remnant  retained 
frim  the  original  scale  of  the  mother  country  being 
tlu  Troy  ounce,  now  divided  and  multiplied  decimally. 
—  Report  -y' l)r.  J.  II.  GinuoM  of  the  United  States 
Mint,  Nortli  Carolina.     See  Pk.nnv. 

Pratique.  The  writing  or  license  of  this  name  was 
originally  addressed  by  the  Southern  nations  to  the 
ports  of  Italy  to  M'liich  vessels  were  bound,  and  signi- 
fied that  the  ship  so  licensed  came  from  a  place  or 
country  in  a  healthy  state,  and  no  way  infected  with 
the  plague  or  other  contagious  disease.  The  pratique 
is  now  called  a  bill  of  health,  and  is  still  of  the  same 
intent  and  import. — AgiiK. 

Precious  Metals,  a  designation  frequently  ap- 
jdied  to  gold  and  silver.  We  have  given,  under  the 
iirticles  Goi.ii  and  SiLVKn,  a  short  account  of  each 
metal ;  and  wc  now  propose  laying  before  the  reader 
some  details  with  respect  lo  their  supply  and  consum])- 
tion.  To  enter  fully  into  this  interesting  and  difficult 
suliject  would  require  a  long  essay,  or  rather  a  large 
volume,  Jl  r.  Jacob  publisiied  in  1831  an  "  Historical 
Incpiiry  into  the  Production  and  Consumption  of  the 
Precious  Metals,"  in  which  he  takes  np  the  subject  at 
the  earliest  period,  and  continues  it  to  the  above  epoch. 
And  though  far  fron  being  so  learned,  complete,  or  sat- 
isfactory as  might  have  been  expected,  this  work  con- 
tains a  good  deal  of  valuable  information,  and  deserves 
the  attention  of  those  '.vho  take  an  interest  in  such  in- 
(|uiries.  But  within  the  last  five  or  six  years  the  sub- 
ject has  aciinired  an  interest  and  importance  with 
which  it  was  not  previously  invested. 

Supph/  of  tht  I'recioiis  Metals.  —  .Since  tnc  discov- 
ery of  America,  the  far  greater  part  of  the  su  plies  of 
ijold  .'uid  si' vcr  have  been  derived  from  that  ontinent. 
Previou.sly  io  the  publication  of  Humboldt's  great 
work,  "  I'ssai  Politique  sur  la  Koueelle  KsjHtflne,"  sever- 
al estimates,  some  of  them  framed  by  individuals  of 
great  'utelligoncc,  were  in  circulation,  of  the  quantities 
of  go'd  and  silver  imported  from  America.  They,  how- 
ever, ditfered  wi<lely  front  each  other,  and  were  all 
framed  from  comparatively  limited  sources  of  informa- 
tion. Humboldt  brought  these  estimates  together  as 
follows : 
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extcnilve  and  laborions  inv«8tlgatlon«  of  Bumlioldt. 
This  illoitrions  traveler,  besidea  being  acqnvintedwrlth 
all  that  had  been  written  on  the  subject,  end  having 
ready  acceti  to  oflicial  sourceiof  inforniatioi  unknown 
to  the  writerB  already  alluded  to,  was  well  -■cned  in 
the  theory  and  practice  of  mining,  and  critic  illy  ex- 
amined savcral  of  tho  most  celebrated  mines.  !>•!  was, 
therefore,  hiooinparahly  better  qualifie<l  for  fonp'ng 
correct  conclusions  as  to  the  past  and  present  produc- 
tiveness of  the  mines  than  any  of  those  who  had  hither- 
to speculated  on  the  puhject.  His  statements  have,  in- 
deed, been  accused  of  exaggeration ;  and  we  incline  to 
think  that  there  arc  grounds  for  believing  that  this 
charge  is,  in  some  measure,  well  founded,  particularly 
as  respects  tlie  accounts  of  the  profits  made  by  mining, 
and  Df  the  extent  to  which  tho  supplies  of  the  precious 
mctnis  may  be  increased.  But  this  criticism  applies, 
if  at  all,  in  a  very  inferior  degree  to  tho  accounts  Hum- 
boldt has  given  of  the  total  produce  of  the  mines,  and 


!  the  exports  to  Europe.     And  making  ev^ry  allowance 
[  for  the  imperfection  inseparable  frtiin  such  invcstiga- 
:  tlons,  it  is  still  true  that  the  statements  in  question 
and  the  Inquiries  on  which  they  are  founded,  are  anioi:g 
:  tho  most  valuable  contributions  that  have  been  made 
;  to  statistical  science.    According  to  Humboldt,  the  an- 
nual average  8U])pIie9  of  the  precious  metals  derived 
from  America  have  been  as  follcms ; 
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The  following  is  Humboklt's  estimate  of  the  annual 
produce  of  tho  mines  of  America  at  tho  commencement 
of  the  lUtb  century : 
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Humboldt  further  estimated  the  annual  pro<lu('c  of 
the  Kurupcan  iniucs  of  Hungary,  Saxutiy,  etc.,  and 
thodo  of  XorJiorn  Asia,  at  tho  tamo  period,  at  about 
£1,U(K>,(H>0  more.  The  ytuMlUy  of  gold  produced  in 
America  at  the  beginning  uf  tho  century  was  to  the 
(luantity  of  fiilvcrus  1  to4(i;  in  Europe  the  proportions 
were  oa  1  to  40.  Tho  value  of  eqiui!  quantities  of  gold 
and  silver  were  then  in  tho  pro|»ortion  of  16  or  l.'>i  to 
1.  l-'roiii  IHUU  to  IMIU  the  yield  of  tlic  American  mines 
continued  lu  increase ;  and  llieir  produce,  and  that  uf 
the  Kurupeaii  and  Kussian  mines,  was  then  probably 
rather  aliove  than  below  iis05,000,UOO.  liut  in  the  lu»t- 
mcDlioued  year  the  contest  l>egan  which  termiiiat'jd  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  connection  Iwtwten  Spain  and 
her  American  colonies.  Ihe  coIl^-lll8ioIl8  and  inse- 
curity arising  out  of  this  struggle — the  proscription  of 
the  old  8panish  families,  to  whom  the  mines  primapal- 
ly  belonged,  who  repaired,  with  Uie  wrecks  uf  their 
fortunes,  some  to  Cuba,  some  to  ISpain,  and  tKiuie  to 
Dordeaux  and  tho  south  of  Irancc — caused  the  aban- 
donment of  several  of  the  mines,  and  an  extiaordiuary 
falling  od'  in  the  amount  of  their  product',  llicru  uro 
no  means  of  estimating  Ihe  prct  ise  extent  of  lhir<  de- 
cline ;  but  according  to  .lacob,  who  collected  and  com- 
pared all  the  existing  infoniiatiun  on  the  subject,  the 
total  average  produiw  of  the  Anieriran  mines,  incluaivu 
of  llraKil,  during  the  twenty  years  ending  with  14'J'.), 
may  Im  e elimaled  at  ;><20,UUU,U<)U  a  year ;  being  less 
than  half  their  protluca  at  the  beginning  of  Ihe  een- 
lurv! — .lAion  •'«  J'rreioHs  Atttals.  It  has,  however, 
lieen  supposed  that  .lacob  rather  exaggerale<l  the  full- 
ing off.  And,  at  all  events,  tha  supplies  of  bullion  uli- 
tainiKl  from  Mc.xico  and  ■'^oulh  America  began,  f>uon 
after  the  publication  of  his  work  <,1N11),  to  incrcasu ;  j 
am!,  notwithstanding  tlie  anarchy  to  which  thi.-y  liuvu 
continued  tu  l>e  a  prey,  that  increase  has  been  main- 
tained down  to  tho  year  \>*M.  It  appears  from  the 
returns  s<int  home  by  the  llritish  consuls  that  the  coin, 
age  of  gold  ami  silver  in  the  Mexican  mints  amounted  . 
in  1417  to  (llO,{t2a,U48.  and  in  IMIM  to  Ani.i'xiti.r.M.  Itut 
it  is  well  known  that  conKidcriilile  (piantitics  of  these 
inciiU  are  r.'scd  and  exported  from  Mexico  without . 
lieiug  brfii ,  i  to  the  mints  to  1h>  coineil.  And  taking 
this  it( '  I  iito  accou'it,  wo  shall  not,  perhaps,  i  o  very  ' 
wide  of  tha  mark  If  wa  iistiniat«  the  entire  pnxiiice  uf 
rho  &'.'>  '  an  mines  in  iH47  and  1h4><  at  ulMuit  !'.•  and 
'.'1^  mil  '  iiisof  dol'ars,  of  which  from  17  to  20}  milliona 
were  in  silver,     lo  Ibfi.  Mr.  ii.  11.  Wilsu(\,  con.sul  in 


rcrn,  estimated  the  produce  of  the  Peruvian  mines  ai 
about  $0,210,000  a  year.  —  ParliameiUaiy  Pajier,  Xo. 
'.'76,  Session  1)<-19.  And  it  bos  siuco  increased  to 
lJC.,500,000  or  *7,000,0U0.  The  produce  of  the  UoUvian 
mines  is  usually  estimated  at  about  half  the  pr  iduco 
of  those  of  I'eru.  It)  1800  the  produco  of  the  Chilian 
niincB,  according  to  the  olticial  returns,  amounted  to 
ii7,0'J0,Gil. — AuHuaire  de  VKcotutnue  Politiijiie,  ISJS, 

llirkmyre's  estimate  of  the  production  of  the  precious 
metals  in  IXlti  and  IM&U,  the  most  elaborate  and  val- 
uable of  any  hithuvto  published,  appeared  in  the  Lon- 
don  Tiritti  of  the  lUlh  May,  1851.  Wo  sul^join  some 
uf  its  principal  portions, 

"  The  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  produced  at  tlic 
under-nieutioucd  epwhs  were: 

"  In  1801  the  quantity  of  puro  gold  produce!  in 
America  was  40,31)1  lUs. ;  in  Kuropo  and  Nortlieni  .\*ia 
(,exclu(-ivc  of  (;hii  a  and  Japan),  4,'JIC  lbs. ;  total  prod- 
uce,  .')1,217  lbs.— oi),l>10  lbs.  llritifih  stauUurd  gold= 
X->,()12,200. 

"In  184G  tho  quantity  of  pure  gold  produced  In 
America  w  as  2i,60:l  lbs. ;  in  ICurope,  Africa,  and  j\jia 
i^exclusivuof  China  and  .lapan),  89,171  lbs. ;  total  prod- 
uce, 114.671  lb».~126,108  lbs.  Itriti-th  standard  gold- 
i:5,81(J,721. 

"  lu  1«50  the  q((untity  of  imro  gold  jirodund  in 
America  was  2fil.7;ll  lbs.;  in  Kurope,  Africa,  ami  Asia 
(,e.\cli'»ive  of  t'hiiia  and  .Inpan),  101,211)  ll.s. ;  tdiil 
produce,  U(i.'»,0&0  lbs.^ayu,247  lbs.  British  standard 
gold~XlH,6.M,322. 

"Tho  al«>ve  quantities  are  probably  less  than  llie 
actual  production.  '1  he  duties  on  gold  in  Iius.ii.1  vn 
the  produc<!  of  the  private  mines  are  heavy,  varNim 
from  12  to  24  per  cent. ;  in  Austria  they  amount  to  |i) 
per  cent.,  in  llrazil  to  6  per  cent.,  and  are  understood 
lo  lead  to  a  Rre4it  deal  of  smuggling.  In  other  coun- 
tries, such  as  the  I'uitcd  States,  where  there  are  no  du- 
ties, the  gold  and  silver  stated  in  tho  tuldu  are  only  tliu 
quantities  brought  If  the  mints  tu  lie  cuiucd,  tlieru  be- 
ing no  Dieatm  of  determining  the  quantity  used  in  jew- 
elry antl  other  arts  and  manufactures." 

The  exhaustion  of  the  prociuus  metals  in  manufac- 
tures iud  the  arts  throughout  Kuropo  and  the  I  jilted 
States  probably  «X(%ct(s  the  onlinary  cstiinutes.  It  is 
kiwwii  that  iu  Kngland  alone  the  weekly  consniu|>tioii 
of  line  gold  is  e(|ui  valcnt  to  UOO  ounces— used  largely  In 
gihiing  metals  by  the  eleclrotype  and  tho  wnter-gild- 
iug  processes. 
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C'oMrABATiTK  Tadlk,  biiowino  im  AinrrAi.  PaoDuoB  (AnvoxiMATB  CALan.ATioi«)  IN  Valvk  of  riNH  Gold  amv  Sil- 

VKK  ruB  lti40  AN1>  18S0,  THK  I'lUHT  IIKINO  TWO  YEABS  USVOBI  TUB  Ul8(;OVBBV  OF  TUB  BIOU  ilBPOSITS  Ot  ClOLD  IN  CaL- 
irUBNIA:    -UK  LATTEB  TWO  VEABS  AFTEB  THE  DlBUOVEBy. 
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1,584 

617 

874 

b30 

03.400 

33,000 


i;i,2,'S»,S0U 
8,261,019 


jt:0,618,»26 


£239,280 

8,700,773 

296,3il0 

1,090,82^ 

620,848 

442,014 

^201,874 

i;»,0«3,179 

X3,882,25S 

82,310 

lia,379 

198,200 

606,404 

25,285 

829,0»T 

109,(189 

204,9.')« 

C07,4S4 

100,817 

72.014 

«4,(M9 

84,0J6 

83,975 


18M). 


UoJJ. 


X5,7il9,498 
0,688,179 


i:i2,3tH,fl77 


£12,000,000 
116,430 
882,901 
262.407 
90,241 
00.867 
14^6S5 

289,008 

£13,341,989^ 

£4,175,800 

'387 

288,708 

17,811 

2,498 

203.900 
S05,S60 
100,000 
72,240 
0:1,7 19 
80,585 
80,976 


silver. 


£6,312,633 

13,341,989 

£18,064,822 


£02,088 

11.444 

6,383,898 

42,029 

1,000,683 

400,191 

297,029 

2,22^ 

£7,259,8.'4 

£171,817 

35,007 

138,022 

198,200 

280,071 

7,444 

440,210 

100,000 

1.050 

1,5S4 

817 

374 

330 

53,400 

K3,000 


£1,52S,592 
7.2,50,824 


£0.840,975 
20,601.813 


£8.788,416  (£27,442,788 


'  E.Tclu8ive  of  China  and  Japan,  which  pi-oduco  largo  quantities  of  gold  and  silver,  the  amount  of  which  is  quite  un- 
known to  Europoana. 

Account  of  tue  lurouTS  and  Kxi'oitb  or  TREABtniB  into 
AND  FiioM  India  dlbinq  eavii  of  tub  17  Veabs  ending 
WITH  lSI50-'r>l. 


Some  small  portion  of  tlio  quantities  exported  to 
Egypt  was  probably  detained  in  that  country  or  for- 
warded to  Australia.  Hut  by  far  tho  greater  part, 
[lerliaps  not  less  than  ninctoen-twentieths  of  tho  whole, 
was  de.itinod  fur,  and  went  to,  India,  liut  uUhougli 
India  did  not,  for  several  yeors  prior  to  IbuO,  derive 
any  considoralilo  supply  of  bullion  from  Kurope,  she 
drew  during  tliat  period  largo  supplies  front  China. 
I'lii:!  was  a  cousoquenco  of  tho  vast  iucroaso  in  tho  im- 
portations of  opium  into  tho  latter.  With  tho  excep- 
tion of  tea  and  silk,  China  has  few  native  products, 
other  than  the  precious  metals,  tit  for  foreign  markets. 
And  tlie  ox|)orts  of  the  former  being  not  much  more 
than  sullic'ient  to  pay  for  the  products  sent  1  >  her  from 
liuropo  and  America,  a  very  uonsidcrablo  part  of  tho 
cotton  and  opium  imported  from  India  is  paid  for  in 
bullion,  the  increased  exports  of  which  are  said  to  have 
latterly  brought  serious  dilticulticH.  It  appears,  fui  ox- 
ample,  that  at  au  average  of  the  seventeen  years  end- 
ing with  1H,')0-'61,  tho  annunl  value  of  the  merchandise 
exported  from  India  to  China  amounted  to  X'l,5t)4,400 
.1  year,  and  that  of  tho  merchandise  imported  to  only 
i.'<i4;V-'"i  leaving  a  balance  of  no  les.t  than  i;3,0'21,iyu 
a  year  to  lie  paid  in  bullion,  and  in  dral'ls  on  London 
and  other  places  indeb^d  to  China.  Tho  following 
lalilc,  whicli  is  deduced  from  the  account  compilu<l  by 
the  Indian  enstom-boune,  shows  thu  balance  between 
tlie  importation  and  exportation  of  treasure  into  and 
friiiii  India,  I'or  17  years,  IM.jl-Vil.  Hince  18jl  this  cur- 
rent of  gold  and  silver  from  Kiiropo  has  larg'dy  increased, 
swelling  tli<!  boards  of  treasuie  in  China  and  India. 


Vonrs. 
1S3-P3,5 
lSiif>-'Hf. 
1838-'37 
1837-'33 
1S3S  '39 
1S39-'40 
1840-'41 
l»41-'42 
lS12-'43 
1,'<43  '44 
l,'<41-'45 

]S4ft-4li 

lSltf-'47 
1847 -'48 

184U-'5U 
!S60-'6l 


Imporld. 


£1,8:  3,023 
2,148,408 
2,030,107 
•2,010,101 
.1,010,920 
1,946,204 
1,780,263 
1,S41,3;'5 
3,443,2'.i2 
4  704.078 
8,752,472 
2,40.'),!  59 
2,939.922 
l,073,:i91 
4.204,6fi3 
8.306,807 
8,811,809 


B«l.'"is- 


£194,741 
10S,1IW 

203,9;:4 

31ll,i:50 

847,900 

470,5'-'8 

300,480 

515,070 

215,707 

740,070 

1,100.840 

810,1128 

713,.s70 

1. 4. 0,038 

2,r-8»,7 18 

1>71,'.'44 

611,'iS9 


KxceM  (if  iinpurlN. 

~l;i7j!is,2s-r~ 

2,038,35.) 
l,7I2,23i), 
2,209,445 
2,003,014 
1,474.741 
1,419,707 
1,320,259 
3,227,495 
4.048  003 
2,048,>M)K 

(179,931 
^,220,1152 

5 17, 3:3 
1,004,700 
2,420,602 
3,270,520 


Totiil  excess  of  imports £30,427,905 

Average  annual  excess  uf  imports 2.142,813 

Now  it  appears  from  this  tabic  that  the  imports  of 
bullion  iuto  India  during  tho  8ov<  iiteeu  years  ending 
with  I80U-0I,  exceeded  tlio  exports  by  the  gross  sum 
of  i:3ti,427,ll0j,  being  at  the  rate  of  i:2,14'2,818  a  year. 
The  following  tables  show  the  countries  from  which 
the  bullion  imported  into  India  during  tho  four  years 
ending  with  IHiiO-'ol  was  derived,  and  those  to  which 
thu  bullion  exported  was  sent. 

Thu  accumulations  of  gold  from  California  and  Aus- 
tralia liavo  created  a  strong  desire  fur  India  and  Chuia 
goods,  for  which  specie  must  be  paid  in  lieu  of  domestic 
goods  or  produce  from  England  or  the  United  States. 


Tbeabbbe  mroBTED  into  India  fbom  1847-43  to  185J-'61. 


Wl>«n  hom. 

is4i-'4a. 

l»4S-'4». 

I84I-'M, 

I8i»-<SI. 

Uiilt4id  Kingdom 

Africa , 

£58,040 
12,080 
84,8.50 

888,268 

di'.iu 

1,030,343 
2,099 

64,H2t 

42,«3-l 

2;i4,00„ 

141 

4,080 

£8a,»34 

14,498 

18,125 

n-!6,310 

SlOO 

C6,Sfl7 

8,109,002 

IC'2',531 
64,402 
330,919 
621 
34,090 
1,200 

£20,000 

10,436 

0,949 

40.5,180 

1,110 

109,146 

2,3'20,917 

"807 

88,001 

84.902 

23<.»,094 

62 

82,150 

£6ll3,U.J0 

13,r,54 

9,730 

472,092 

•-',814 

371,308 

1,845,284 

18,378 

13S',.S'24 

70,  .800 

149,218 

210,863 
56 

.\nu'rlra 

tjupe of  (jiood  Hope , 1.     .,       ,  .... 

(  hliia 

Vmnen 

IlambiirK 

.MauritiuH  and  llourbun 

•''■Kii 

Penally,  Singapore,  and  Malacca 

Sonmeanoe 

Suit. 

Siuinat  i-a 

1_         Total 

£1,078,891 

£4,204,6!  i» 

£3,390,807 

£8,811,809 
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TBBASUKB  BXrOkTSD  FBOM  IztDIA.  WMTA  V41~4S 

TO  lR6rt-'61. 

Wbtra  to 

18/  |.'4«. 

Ifi4<>-'4I. 

!M»-'60. 

IH50.'41. 

I'nited  Kingdom 

i;7J6,eS9 

7,892 

6,460 

87,162 

39b°,IW8 
32,498 

172,328 

"iii 

89.134 
33.296 

"  O'.'lO 

i;i.498,S()4 

16,4(16 

2,235 

03,270 

1,047 

081,-..  7 

B:'8 

04 

112,1)94 

400 

300 

OB.KU 

15.398 

78,i'VS 

i:il8,488 
10,221 

Cb',4fl0 

"7)4 

?0I,828 

00,001 

0,000 

30 

219,683 

80,238 

28,084 

183 

24,200 

Jtio.ii:) 

9.M1 

i(Jil 

4n.(ifi() 

2,|ti« 
7(H) 

2r)'.!.'j,ss 

21,0Ui| 

Kin 

14'i.4(M 

'I6,U> 

iyftpe  of  (iood  Jiope 

Ceylon 

Chin* 

Franco 

.lavft 

MalU  »nd  Ciibraltar 

New  South  Wales . 

]*tiuan&r.  HInirauoro.  and  Malacca 

SoniQcaiiec 

TotRl 

Jt  1.420,(138 

X-2,i  311,743 

i:!.7 1.244 

X.')4l,'^*J~j 

It  appears  from  tlicso  tallies  that  Chiiiii  furnished 
two-thirds  or  more  of  nil  the  hullion  imported  iii.o  In- 
dia during  the  four  years  ciidiii{;  with  1850-'61 ;  .wl 
that  till  th«  last-inentiuiicd  year  the  imports  from  l.ii- 
ropo  were  <|iiitv  iiioonsideralile,  and  greatly  c.  .reeded 
by  the  exports  to  it.  China,  indeed,  has  been  long 
known  to  he  both  an  importer  and  an  exporter  of  bull- 
ion^ Hut  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years,  or  sinec 
(he  importations  of  opium  bocamo  so  iminen.ic,  that 
h  'r  e.xports  of  bullion  have  become  so  very  lar(;o  as  to 
m,  kc  them  productive  of  much  inconvenience.  The 
imports  of  bulliun  into  India  from  the  Vniled  .States 
hav  ,  till  recently,  been  too  inconsiderable  tj  deserve 
notit  1.  A  direct  intercourse  has  now  been  commenced 
bctwi  'n  Kan  Francisco  and  the  eastern  hemisphere ; 
but  hiJierlo  .ill  »hipnienl»  '.:f>  >ullion  to  India  and  Chi- 
na on  J  uierican  accui.nt  have  lieen  made  through  Lon- 
don. L  uriuf;  the  year  ending  the  itUtb  .lune,  18,V2,  the 
AmTicans  sent  gold  and  .silver  to  tho  amount  of 
•*  ,l'.'7,379  to  England.  Hut  though  the  vuluo  of 
-.cir  imports  from  India  and  China  during  that  year 
amounted  to  $1  l,«l«,'.»'.tl,  while  that  of  their  exports 
thither  amounted  to  only  $;),^'(i",ti7.>,  they  did  not  send 
to  either  n  i-ingle  dollar  or  a  single  dollar's  worth  of 
gold  JT  silver  direct  from  America. — HrjKirt  on  t'om- 
merct  nnd  Saviijalion  nj'  t!ie  L'liiled  Stiififj'ur  Wo'i,  p. 
30,  et  »tq. 

Hut  under  such  circumstances  there  ^ull  be  a  corre- 
sponding increase  of  demand  in  India  for  the  l>ulli(Hi 
of  Australia  and  America.  Indeed,  the  prulinliility 
seems  to  be,  from  the  late  extraordinary  importation 
of  bullion  from  Kurope,  that  tho  supply  from  China 
and  elsewhere,  notwithstamling  its  magnitude,  had  not 
sufficed  fully  to  meet  the  wants  of  India.  And  inde- 
|>cndent  of  this  circumstance,  it  is  plain  that  a  slight 
fall  in  the  value  of  bullion  in  other  cuimtries  would 
render  it  n  ctill  more  advantageous  article  of  export 
to  India.  And  taking  the  vast  extent  and  population 
of  the  penins.ila  into  account,  and  the  hal)il,  univers- 
ally prcvolent  in  it,  of  hoarding  the  precious  metals, 
it  is  ini|)Ossiblc  to  sny,  supposing  the  treasure-rurrenl 
to  continue  i>  set  in  an  easterly  direction,  how  groat  a 
quantity  of  bullion  might  lie  thrown  u|ion  the  markets 
of  India  nnd  tiie  adjacent  countries  before  any  very 
scnsildo  reduction  of  its  value  was  manifcfted.  It  is 
ilifhcult  satisfactorily  to  account  for  the  exlraordinary 
exportation  of  bullion  to  India  in  I !<5(>-'.'i'.*.  iMost ; 
probably  it  has  lieen  owing  partly  to  circmnstanres  i 
connected  wiih  the  demand  for  it  '.n  India,  and  partly  j 
to  those  peculiar  to  its  supply  in  Kngland  and  the  [ 
United  .Stales.  A  certain  porlion  (about  ^iri,(MM»,(Miui  | 
of  tho  annual  imports  from  India  nnd  China  consists! 
of  remittances  on  ocrountof  the  Kast  India  Company's 
home  charges.  But  independently  of  this  item,  the 
imports  of  Indian  and  Chinese  goods  into  Knglanil  and 
thti  Vniled  .States  ha\  e  latterly  iK-cn  so  very  great, 
that  they  have  left  a  oalanee  to  lie  def^tyeij  by  the 
export  of  spc<'ie.  Most  probably,  also,  the  occupation 
of  the  I'ui^ab  hai  occasioned  a  demand  for  additional 
supplies  of  currency  fur  that  province,  while  consider- 


able quantities  would  be  wanted  for  the  Hurnie^c  om- 
peditioii.  Tho  refu.sal  to  receive  gold  in  payment  of 
revenue,  though  its  influence  has  been  exaggerated, 
has  no  .loubt  contribuled  to  bring  about  the  siniie  re- 
sult, or  to  increase  the  demand  for  silver  in  India. 
And  it  further  appears  thnt  the  balances  of  treasure 
belonging  to  the  Indian  govcniment  in  ils  dill'ercnt 
treasuries  throughout  India  have  lately  increased  to 
an  inconvenient  extent,  or  to  about  lli  millions  sier- 
ling,  when  from  8  to  10  millions  would  sufliie  for  iv- 
cry  purpose  of  regularity  and  security.  Hut  niea.iurcs 
arc  iiow(185H)  in  progress  connected  with  the  lii|iiiila. 
lion  of  a  portion  of  the  Indian  debt  which  will  set  fno 
a  considerable  portion  of  this  surplus  treasure ;  ami 
will  thus  have  the  double  effect  of  (liminishing  or  stop. 
ping  the  demand  for  silver  in  India,  and  of  efiallin^- 
the  country  to  avail  itself  of  tho  services  of  the  capit;i| 
which  has  been  abstracted  from  the  great  work  of  pro- 
duction. — See  an  able  arliele  in  the  h'rcnomisi,  lid  I)i. 
cemlier,  18.'-:).  It  would  also  seem  that  while  <  iroiim- 
stances  were  occurring  in  India  which  ncconni  for  ilii' 
origin  of  tin'  drain  for  bullion  to  that  quarter  nnd  \u 
continuance,  tluro  was  simultaneously  an  excess  of 
silver  in  America  and  Kurope,  occasioned  by  the  siih- 
slitntion  ofgcdd  for  that  metal  in  the  currencies  of  the 
United  Stales  and  of  France.  And  such  Ik 'ng  tho 
case,  the  renewed  exportation  of  bullion  lo  the  Ka«l 
appears  to  be  sufliciently  accounted  for,  and  to  have 
liiwn  almost  a  matter  of  course. 

In  adililion  to  the  Increased  prodncl  in  tin  Amrr- 
ican  mines,  there  has  been  within  the  last  twentv  years 
an  extraordinary  inerea.«e  in  the  prodine  of  the  Kus.«o. 
Asiatic  mines  and  washings,  or  rather  of  the  laiii  r  In 
18:111,  for  example,  the  produce  of  the  Siberian  pcjM 
washings  was  estimated  at  only  fi|  poods;  ivlirrcnsit 
had  increased  in  1811)  to  above  21(1  poods,  ami  in  1hI7 
to  no  fewer  than  l.'Mill  poods.  In  addition  lo  thi'  wasli- 
ings  t'  e  I'ral  mines  yield  from  HIO  to  Ji'-'c  peoils  tolil. 
The  produce  from  Iwith  sources  nmoiinled  in  lN-17,  ac- 
cording lo  the  oflicial  returns,  to  1711  poods,  ilnt  it 
hag  not  been  so  great  since,  licing  in 

l';4S 1720  nooils. 

1S49 m'iT      ■• 

1860 148.^      " 

I'Al 1432      " 

The  oflici  it  authorities  ascribe  this  fulling  elV  to  tlio 
exhaustion  of  the  deposits,  and  the  nnskilll'iiliiesa  of 
those  engaged  in  the  business.  Hut  it  is  ilnuliiriil 
whether  the  (ailing  ofl*  be  not  more  apparent  tli.nii  real, 
and  whether  it  be  not  occasioned  by  the  ciiormniis  ta.xcs 
which  have  been  im|)osed  of  late  years  on  the  gnld  oh- 
lained  from  the  washings.  The  principal  tux  varies 
according  to  Ihn  produce,  being  '>  per  cent,  en  tta>li- 
ings  that  vield  from  1  to  2  poods  |ier  annum.  im-ri'a.«- 
ing  by  various  steps  till  it  amounts  to  ;)2  per  (cnl.  on 
those  which  yield  fiO  poods.  And  there  arc  other  du- 
ties which,  though  less  in  amount,  are  of  tlie  saineop- 
pn-Bsive  character. 

These  exorbitant  duties  have,  no  doubt,  tended  to 
lessen  the  produce  of  tho  washings.     It  U,  liuwever, 
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all  but  certain  that  their  principal  offbct  has  been  to 
defeat  themselves  by  tempting  the  parties  concerned  to 
adopt  every  means  by  which  they  might  be  evaded ;  and 
the  notoriOuB  corruption  of  the  Russian  revenue  officers 
renders  this  comoaratively  easy.  Perhaps,  under  the 
circumstances,  we  may  not  be  far  wrong  in  supposing 
that  from  a  third  part  to  a  half  of  the  produce  of  the 
washings  is  exempted  from  the  duty.  liut  taking  it  at 
n  third,  nnd  supposing  the  taxed  pro<luce  of  the  wash- 
ings to  have  amounted  in  1851  to  1117  poods,  the  real 
produce  would  be  HH'J  poods;  to  which  if  we  add  316 
poods  for  the  produce  of  the  mines  of  the  Oural,  the 
agi;rcgate  total  would  amount  to  1804  poods.  And  this, 
f(|Hal  to  72,100  lbs.  Troy,  makes  over  $18,906,000. 

There  has  also  been  of  late  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  vield  of  the  Spanish  mines,  which  is  at  present 
supposed  to  amount  to  from  $2,250,000  to  |2,uOO,000  a 
year.  Including  the  silver  raised  in  Russia  ancl  else- 
where, and  that  obtained  from  the  refining  of  lead, 
the  produce  of  which  in  the  United  Kingdom  exceeds 
j!l,000,000  ..  year  (.««  Lkad),  the  total  annual  produc- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  in  Europe  may  he  roughly 
estimated  at  about  $7,500,000.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, it  would  seem  (excluding  the  produce  of  the  Cal- 
ifornian  and  Australian  gold  lields)  that  the  aggregate 
production  of  the  precious  metals  in  f^urope,  Amer- 
ica, and  Asiatic  Russia,  may  be  supposed  to  hnvo 
amounted  in  1050-'51  (and  it  is  probably  about  the 
same  at  present,  1853)  to  $70,425,000,  being  al)Out 
$15,000,000 greater  than  their  production  in  1810,  when 
the  American  mines  had  attained  their  maximum  de- 
gree of  productiveness.  Notwithstanding  the  large  ad- 
dition made  to  the  supply  of  gold  by  the  Siberian  wash- 
ings, it  appears  to  have  been  nearly  balrnced  by  the 
excess  of  silver  produced  in  America  and  elsewhere. 
And  the  old  proportion  of  about  1 5  to  1  between  the 
values  of  gold  and  silver  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
leiisilily  artected  previously  to  the  discovery  of  the  au- 
riferous deposits  in  ('ulifornia  and  Australia. 

Supplies  of  Void  from  California  and  Auslralia. — But 
tlie  discovery  of  tlieso  deposits  threatens  to  bring  about 
a  most  material  change  in  tlie  real,  and  perhaps  also 
in  the  comparative  values  of  the  precious  metals  ;  and 
is,  ijideed,  among  the  most  remarkable  events  of  which 
economical  history  has  preserved  any  account.  The 
i;o!il  is  foinid  in  the  debris  of  tiie  quartz  rocks  in  which 
it  had  been  imbedded,  sometimes  in  grains  and  flakes, 
aud  sometimes  in  lumps  (nuggets),  of  varying,  but  oc- 
casionally of  considerable  magnitude.  In  some  locali- 
ties it  is  comparatively  abundant;  ami  the  yield,  both 
in  California  and  Australia,  is  quite  unprecedented,  and 
sueli  as  would  not  |)reviously  have  been  conceived  pos- 
sibUi.  The  Californian  deposit?  were  discovered  late 
in  May  or  early  in  June,  1818 ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  remoteness  of  the  coinitry,  and  the  fact  of  its  being 
almost  destitute  of  inhabitants,  above  5000  persons  wura 
attracted  to  the  spot  by  the  end  of  the  season,  who  are 
supposed  to  have  realized  above  i;5,000,000.  The  news 
of  the  discovery  aud  of  the  unexampled  richness  of  the 
golil  fields  having  spread  on  all  sides  with  electrical 
rapidity,  occasioned  an  extraordinary  influx  of  inmii- 
grants  from  moat  parts  of  the  world  into  California. 
Tlie  supplies  of  gold  attained  to  an  unexampled  mag- 
nitude ;  cities  rose  in  the  wilderness  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment; the  great  Hay  of  San  Francisco,  which  had 
hitherto  been  entirely  deserted,  was  crowded  with  ships 
and  steamers  from  the  most  distant  countries ;  and 
California  is  now  one  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  with 
a  population  of  from  250.000  to  DOO.OOO.— .S'cf  arficle.i 
(ioi.ii,  Oai.ii'ornia,  and  Pkicks,  for  the  production  of 
.'{old  up  to  the  present  time. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  shipments,  very  large 
amounts,  of  which  no  account  is  taken,  are  conveyed 
away  from  California  by  parties  returning  to  Mexico, 
to  the  Kastern  States,  Europe,  and  China.  Of  these 
various  estimates  have  been  made ;  but  the  iirevalent 
opinion  in  the  best-informed  quarters  seem  to  be  that. 


when  they  are  included,  and  allowance  is  also  made  for 
the  quantity  retained  at  home,  the  total  yield  of  gold  in 
California  in  1852  may  lie  moderately  reckoned  at  from 
$40,000,000  to  $60,000,000. 

But  vast  as  it  certainly  is,  this  production  is  exceed- 
ed by  that  of  Australia.  The  depoifils  in  the  latter 
were  not  discovered  till  1851.  And  ihey  ore  so  very 
rich,  and  the  influx  of  immigrants  has  been  so  extraor- 
dinary, that  the  gold  fields  of  Victoria  only  are  esti- 
mated to  have  produced  in  1852  no  fewer  thaii  -1,247,657 
oz.,  which,  taken  at  the  rate  of  $18  an  oi.  gives  a  gross 
amount  of  $70,457, 82f>— (Statement  by  Mr.  Kiiui,!,,  of 
Melbourne);  to  which,  adding  815,006,01K9  for  the  esti- 
mated produce  of  the  Sydney  or  New  Sontft  Wales  gold 
fields,  the  total  produce  of  the  continent  wHl  amount  to 
$91,467,820.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  present  an- 
nual supply  ef  gold  and  silver  mav  be  estimated  at 
about  £47,000,000  or  $209,906,000;  viz., 

America  (except  California) $4-j,KOO,000 

Kuropc 7,r)0(l.0in 

KuBso-Asiatlc  provinces lR,()(i.S.ii(io 

California 4e,lJ(M1,O()0 

Australia !I,5,(III0,(I00 

Total $iO«,'ju5,000 

Conmmpllnn  of  the  Preciout  SfetnU. — In  ordc^r  to  form 
a  reasonalde  conjecture  in  regard  to  tlie  probable  in- 
fluence of  this  vast  supply  of  the  precious  metals,  it  is 
necessarj'  to  inquire  into  their  uses  and  prol)alile  con- 
sumption. And  this  inquiry,  we  regret  to  say,  is  still 
more  difhcult,  and  more  likely  to  be  infected  with 
errors,  than  the  inquiry  in  regard  to  their  production. 
The  precious  metals  are  used  as  coin  or  currencj'  to 
facilitate  cxchaigcs;  as  wealth  which  may  be  con- 
veniently kept  or  hoarded ;  and  they  are  used  in  the 
arts,  OS  plate,  in  gilding,  etc.  The  quantities  employ- 
ed •  ■'  i  —  functions  are  very  large  indeed,  'ihey 
va-  er,  in  different  countries  and  periods  with 

the  .  :  mces  peculiar  to  each  ;  such,  for  example, 

as  the  grcMcr  or  less  abundance  of  paper  money,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  use  of  coins  is  lessened  l)y  the 
various  devices  resorted  to  for  economizing  currency ; 
the  fashion,  as  to  plate  and  furniture ;  the  feeling  of 
security  at  the  time :  and  a  number  of  other  circum- 
stances, all  liable  to  great  and  somctiines  sudden 
changes.  The  gold  and  silver  employed  in  Great  Brit- 
ain as  currency,  and  in  the  customary  reserves  in  the 
hands  of  the  bankers,  is  supposed  to  amount  to  at  least 
lii2OO,OOO,O00.  In  France  the  precious  metals  employ- 
ed in  the  same  way  probably  amount  to  double  that 
sum,  or  to  $400,000,000.  The  amount  in  the  United 
States  employed  for  the  same  purposes  may  be  stated 
at  $275,000,000.  And  we  believe  that  we  may  estimate 
the  entire  sum  employed  as  currency  in  Europe,  Amer- 
ica (North  and  South),  Australia,  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  and  Algeria,  at  about  $1,900,000,000.  It  would 
be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this  anicle,  and  with 
the  limits  within  which  it  must  be  confined,  to  engage 
in  a  discussion  of  the  numerou.s,  and  often  conflicting, 
statements  and  details  on  which  this  estimate  has  been 
founded.  Some  ii  formation  with  respect  to  it  may  bo 
found  in  Chevalier's  valuable  treatise  J)e  la  Admnnie 
(p.  320,  etc.),  Paris,  1850 ;  in  Stirling's  Gold  JJisroveries, 
p.  182;  in  the  learned  and  excellent  tract  of  Tegoborski, 
f.'asai  di^  la  Decouverle  dm  Hiti's  Auriferea  en  Cnlifornie 
el  en  A  ustralie,  etc.,  p.  65 ;  and  in  a  host  of  other  pub- 
lications. The  precious  metals  in  circulation  in  Russia 
in  the  early  part  of  1851  were  estimated  in  the  Petcrs- 
hiirrj  (,'nzetie  (Octolier  12,  18o2)  nt  H2fi.0<KI,000  rouliles, 
equal,  at  80  cents  per  rouble,  to  $260,000,000.  The 
greater  part  (190,000,000  roubles)  of  this  currency  con- 
sisted of  gold.  Now,  supposing  this  sum  to  be  cm- 
ployed,  as  above  stateil,  as  currency,  we  have  first  to 
inipiirc  into  its  proliablo  wear  and  tear  and  loss,  and 
then  into  the  probable  rate  of  its  increase.  And  tak- 
ing into  account  the  extraordinary  (extension  of  navi- 
gation, and  the  proportional  risk  of  loss  from  shipwreck 
and  other  casualties,  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  the 
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Minuiil  woar  and  tear  and  lou  of  coin  may  bu  estimated 
at  abuut  1^  l>er  cttnt.  of  tliti  cutirt!  inasa  "(  tli«  cur- 
rttnry,  whioli,  taking  tb«  latt«rat61,i'00,UOU,(HM),  would 
anirunt  :o  ^L'H.OOO/HXl  a  year,  it  is  ditlieult  to  form 
an\  (iroliatilu  ustinialu  of  tlis  rato  at  whioli  the  I'lUUoii 
uihhI  as  ciirruncy  may  Ui  likely  to  iuorvutw,  8tip|iu»iiiK 
itN  value  uot  to  fall  otii.  liut  cuniuclurinK  tha  uxtruiu«> 
Iv  rapid  Incrvasa  ci  retiuenitnt  and  population  iu  niost 
parts  of  thk'  civilicsd  world,  and  mtpecially  in  America 
and  AustraKa,  we  scarcely  think  that  wu  ahall  lie  ex- 
a^U«ratuiK  if  we  estimate  tins  iuireaso  at  i  per  c<>.nt. ; 
which  oil  «1,'JOO,000,UUO  would  amount  to  f.37,0UU,U0O 
a  year.  It  is  imponsihle,  howevLT,  su|>|>osint{  this  esti- 
mate not  to  li«  very  wide  of  the  mark  at  prvaunt,  to 
conjoctiiro  hov  long  'bo  currcno;'  will  ^jo  on  IricrtasinK 
ill  thi-i  ratio.  It  m^v,  ii;de«d,  bo  safily  taken  for 
^ranu'd  that  the  sphere  of  civiUicallnu  mid  commerce 
is  destiiii'd  rapidly  to  dxpaud.  liut  their  expansion 
will,  no  doubt,  bo  accompanied  with  various  contriv. 
aiu'us  for  economizing  the  iis3  of  metallic  uiunoy,  sc 
that  the  quantity  of  it  i.i  ciroukxlon  can  hardly  ><e 
8iipi>o»ed  to  increase  for  any  very  len^-thencd  period 
at  the  rate  stiitcd  alwve.  If  It  d'd,  it  would  ftbsorli 
an  inmicnso  supply  r<t"  poW.  In  lii.rbBrous  countries, 
and  111  those  eutcrin);  on  the  career  of  civiiiisation. 
the  <  oins  alloat  nia,\  in<'roaso  ut  the  rata  of  i  or  u  per 
cent.,  or  mora,  but  in  countries  w'lich  rro  mure  ad- 
vanced iu  increase  will  he  less,  pu.h.it;  ',  than  even  1 
per  cent. 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  acquire  any  satisfactory  in- 
fonnalion  in  regard  to  t\\e  quantity  of  bullion  con- 
sumed in  thi^  arts.  Jacob  esliina'i.d  it.*  amount  iu 
1-Airope  nod  America,  In  IHSO,  at  about  $2y,")00,000  a 
year,  i'his  estimate  was  in  various  res|icct9  wide  of 
tiie  mark,  and  it  was,  on  the  whole,  considurubly 
nndor  Ibc  true  amount.  And  snpposii'>;  the  consump- 
tion of  the  precious  metals  i'l  the  arts  to  have  amount- 
ed to  il'2^  or  Vi>  million  dollars  in  IM^D,  it,  muift  now  l>e 
much  greater.  There  has  every  where,  but  more  e»- 
jHjcially  ill  KiiKland,  America,  tjcnnany,  and  ituss'a, 
been  an  extraoniiuary  increase  of  population  and 
wealth  during  the  last  twenty-seven  yean*.  And  the 
taste  fur  plkte,  splendid  funiiture,  and  luxurious  ac- 
commodations of  all  sorts,  has  certainly  iiicrtasrd  in 
at  least  «n  equal  degree.  It  is  wcl<  lii,own  that  specu- 
lators and  those  who  rapidly  attain  to  atHuenco  are  the 
principal  buyers  of  plate  and  other  costly  articles.  And 
t:ikint(  these  and  otiier  circumstances  iiitu  account,  we 
are  disposed  lo  concluu  i  that  the  expenditure  of  bullion 
in  the  oris  in  Kurope,  /Vinerica,  and  .\ustraliii,  can  vot 
at  pn?fent  ^ISi.i)  be  under,  if  it  do  not  exceed,  70  mill- 
ion dollars  a  year.  But  of  this  a  portion,  estimated 
at  al>out  one-lifth  or  2U  per  cent.,  Is  supposed  to  be  ob- 
tained from  the  fusion  of  old  plate,  the  buniinpr  of  lace, 
picture  frames,  etc.  And  hence,  if  we  deduct  from  the 
70  iiiilllon  dollais  us»d  in  tne  arts  i>>  per  cent,  for  the 
ohi  bullion,  -Me  have  iiiri6,U0li.U()U  for  the  total  quantity 
of  the  Hupplies  from  the  mines  annually  di.'posed  of  in 
tills  way;  a  considcralde  portion  of  which,  including 
that  used  ill  the  gilding  of  rooms,  books,  harness,  but- 
tons, etc.  can  never  bo  again  recovered  or  applied  to 
any  useful  purpose.  This  quantity,  however  great  it 
may  ap|Miar  to  Imj,  will  bo  iiicreaseil  with  the  Increase 
of  population,  and  the  spread  of  rullnviiient  ami  the 
arts ;  and  it  v.ill  also  be  cirtainly  increased  by  any 
thing  like  a  considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  bullion, 
lleiicn  it  would  appear,  putting  these  items  together, 
that  the  regular  annual  coiitninplion  of  bullion  as  cur- 
rency and  in  the  arts  Aiiiouuts  to  aliout  <il41,5UU,(XK); 
vi;i., 

Wf«r  siiil  tear,  snd  Iom  of  rain J.'R  BOO.nOO 

Incri'Ui!  of  currency 07,000,000 

L'seU  ill  the  »ru M.tHW.CKIQ 

Tutal $l«l,IWul0UU 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  tliat  those  estimates  must 
lie  exaggeratml,  inasmuch  as  tliu  sum  which,  it  appenrs 
from  lliem,  is  annually  cousiuwmI  excee<ls  the  entire 


pmduoe  of  tht  mintss  pnivioualy  to  ihc  supplies  from 
California  and  Australia.  But  while  «•  octniit  the 
fact  to  be  mi  stated,  wu  deav  Umi  infcren<'«  'which  Is  at- 

I  tempted  to  be  drnwn  from  it.  The  tmik  iis  tlmt  while 
the  discovery  of  tlie  (.'alifomian  and  Australian  deposits 
hat  added  in  so  great  adaifroe  to  the  supply  of  bullion 
it  has  also  added  ver}'  la«Kely  to  its  consuinpiion.  It 
has  given  an  <ioparaU»iad  stimulus  to  emigration  and 
colnnM'rce.  Tho  rise  of  wages  and  prices  consequent 
on  these  extraordinary  inutationi,  and  on  t  ho  increased 
exports  of  produtM  which  tfaey  hare  occasioned,  isuiak- 
iuf;  itwlf  feltin  the  United  rStntesas  nellasin  Europe; 
und  liore,  eonsetiwntly,  us  well  as  there,  a  greater  sup- 
ply of  bullion  will  be  required  to  servo  as  ciirruncy. 
.\ml  while  this  iiilluenee  is  operc.ting  on  tho  one  lianil 
<xi  the  other  the  swnrms  of  /xHifcui/s  who  are  returning 
fro^i  tho  gold  lieldx,  with  pockets stuited  with  the  prod- 
uce of  all  sorts  of  successful   adventures,  are  everv 

I  where  contrihuiiog  to  increase  the  demand  fbr  ali  sorts 
of  things,  but  os|K'cially  fur  [date,  jowclri-,  and  other 
ostentatious  tlnery. 

Kxpori:Ui<m  of  Gold  anil  iS'i'/r*;*  to  lk»  Katl. — Rosiilet 
the  countries  already  nu'iiticned,  tlu're  is  a  vast  |iortioii 

i  of  the  earth's  surface,  including  'I'urkny  in  Asia,  I'lisin, 
llindostan,  China,  and  other  Kasturn  territories,  Itito 
whi>:h  bullion  hiw  been  largely  imporbxl  from  the  re- 
inotost  era.  .Humboldt  estimated  that,  of  the  entire 
produce  of  tho  American  mines  at  the  beginning  of  ihi.i 
century,  amounting,  as  already  seen,  to  $'l8,5iMi,iiiio, 
no  less  than  lB'i6,d(H),0U0  were  sent  to  Asia,  i|lT,MU,iiOO 
by  tho  Cape  of  tiood  Hope,  i|i,(K)O,0«O  by  the  Levant, 
and  i^4,UU<l,IHM}  through  the  Russian  frontier.  I'rokul>lv, 
however,  this  cstinmto  was  n  good  deal  beyond  he 
marl-.  '•  Humboldt,  ccla  n'ost  plus  douteuz,  estiinait 
trop  baut  la  valeur  (X3  I'or  ct  dn  I'argent,  qui  s'^coiilai- 
ent  an  commonccnient  da  ca  aiicio  d'Kiiro)ie  en  Asin,  ct 
|iorlaieni  trop  bas  la  dcpcrdition  (|u'ils  6prouvaient, 
<lans  la  miine  temps,  )iar  le  frotteniont  et  leur  conver- 
sion en  olpjctH  d'orfevrerle  ot  de  bijouterie." — linpiiy. 
noii«  de  in  A/vnmiif,  etc.,  i.  p.  3.'>.  There  is  no  loni;er. 
wo  believe,  any  doubt  in  regard  to  tho  accuracy  of  the 
latter  part  of  this  statement;  and  it  is  pretty  gencrnllv 
supposed  that  the  tirst  part  is  also  well  founded.  Hut 
son'.o  years  ago  this  immense  drain  iM'gan  to  diiniiiisli, 
and  in  it*32  and  18il<<  it  actually  set  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection, tjince  then  it  has  tluctnatcd,  sometimes  in- 
clining to  the  one  side,  and  somotlineg  to  the  other. 
With  the  cjiception,  however,  of  the  bullion  reoeiveil 
by  I'liglandinpaymentof  tlieir!2l,0O0,0u0di',obyCliina, 
under  the  treaty  of  )KP,J,  there  was  not  for  some  years 
any  very  decided  movement  of  bullion  from  Kurope  to 
the  ICast,  or  from  tho  East  to  Europe,  though,  on  the 
whole,  the  imports  into  the  latter  appear  to  have  ex- 
c<^edcd  the  exports:  at  least,  this  was  certuiiily  llio 
case  during  tho  live  j-ears  from  1H4'I-'15  to  Wlh~'l;», 
liotli  inclusive,  lint  very  recently,  or  within  tlie  last 
four  years  ( IHoO-'uii)  tho  drain  for  bullion  for  the  Kast 
has  set  in  w  ith  renewed  forco ;  so  inoch  to,  that  in  IHa'i 
no  fewer  than  rj,06i,;tU;l  oz.  sih'er  wei-e  shipped  from 
the  IJniteil  Kingdom  for  India  and  Kgypt. 

This  continued  process  of  export  of  gold  and  .silver  is 
attributed  by  ronio  writers  to  the  excessive  use  of  paper 
money,  whereby  the  latter  supersedes  in  coiiiiniToial 
channels  the  use  of  the  former.  "There  can  lie  no 
doubt  that  the  ultimate  etfect  nf  a  purely  specie  cur- 
rency (or  a  paper  currency  bated  enliady  on  specie) 
would  he  in  the  highest  degree  beiieticial  to  nil  depart- 
mentsof  indiisiry  and  enterprise.  It  is  a  currency  that 
can  not  lluctuale.  It  may  expand  with  the  iiicn'ascd 
quantity  of  the  prf^ious  metals,  but  there  is  hardly  a 
possibility  of  its  contracting;  and  its  expansion  nntst 
take  place  by  the  operation  of  causes  ivhieli  npiralo 
cojually  throughout  tlin  civilized  world."—- -VorM  Amer- 
i'lm  HfriKW,  January,  1H6H. 

The  foil  iwing  table  shows  the  export  of  coin  and 
bullion  fro<n  (.ireat  Kritain  to  the  East  during  each  of 
tlie  IU  years  ending  with  1862. 
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GO'JD,  SILVEK,  AND  BANK-NOTES  IN  THE  U.  8. 
Statimint  or  Tin  Ahocmt  op  Gold  aso  Rilvkb  acrppoHKn 

T'  UK  IN  (..'IBdlJLATJO.N,  OF  TUF.  AXOPM  BUI'1"0»H1)  TO  BK 
i,.'  TIIF.  ILlNKS,  OF  TIIK  WHUI.F.  AMOUNT  8U1TORF.I)  TO  1(K  IN 
fllK  ConNTnV,  AND  OF  THE  .\>10UNT  OF  11.\NK-S0TKS  IN 
CIHOCLATION  IN  niFFFEKNT  VEAES,  AOOOBtllNIt  TO  THE 
At-TUOBITIKH  qUOTKU  IN  TUK  FOOT-NOTKH. 
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AuTiiuBiTIES — *  Blodoet  t  Oallatiw.  t  Cimqrfjudon- 
ulUfporlt.  i  Treasury  JUj/orL  I  Wooiiiirbt.  1i  iIA^AJII^ 
rommerdal  limhtf.r.  "  fioncE,  Joiirmil  of  Ilaiihinu. 
tt  IICMT,  UerohanUf  Mixijazim.    U  Kstlmatca. 

Tlio  amounts  of  spccio  in  tiio  banks  nail  of  bank- 
note* in  circulation,  from  W3<)  to  I860,  inclusive,  hove 


Amount. 
$3T,096,112  90 
B,,889.870  00 
8,377,435  01) 
8,737.550  00 
7.309,272  00 
6,039,178  00 
7,741,800  00 
3,244,316  00 
4,124,8-15  00 
8,474,390  no 
8,402,981)  no 
2,217,972  59 
4.1&8,9:;0  50 


be.n  taken  from  tlio  anniinl  treasury  reports  on  the 
condition  of  the  liauks.  Tlio  amount  of  speclo  siip- 
poseil  to  bo  in  circulation  in  iliflcnsnt  years  is  accord- 
ing to  tlio  authorities  quofcd.  The  estimates  are  from 
Uoc  34  (p.  280),  appended  to  the  Report  on  Finances 
of  Dco«uiber  4, 1864,  except  that  for  1855,  wliicli  has 
licen  completed  from  data  more  lately  received. 
Amount  of  C'oinaoe  of  Goi.u  ano  Bilveb  r < the  Initeb 
States  Mint. 
l>OHt  Jnnuary  1,  1794 

to  Ucccmbcr  81, 1830 

1831 

1832 , 

1833 

1834 

1836 

183C 

18.;7 , 

,    ;  1S38 

■    •      '   ■      1.839 

''  1840 , 

1841 

1842 

To  Juno  80, 1843 12,028,037  50 

1814 7,603,7.8000 

.     .     ..,,1  1945 6,620,04750 

....       1846 6,592.75750 

,'  1847 22,.595S3500 

'•-         1848 5,815,56250 

.    !■■    i   I    •     ■-'.    ,1849 11,122,71150 

,    .         '  1.S50 S3,  .847,838  60 

1.S61 03,338,88950 

•'  '        18,52 67.846, .'.97  60 

1853 64.291.47794 

....       1864 00,7I3,8«.547 

,    .,       .  LSM 41,060,30293 

■;    "  186*) 52,479,116  40 

Total 155J7,537,066  64 

Wo  give  annexed  n  statement  showing  the  move- 
ment of  specie  from  the  United  States  since  the  year 
1820;  also  the  amount  that  goes  to  England.  It  should 
be  noticed  that  wo  do  not  send  our  specie  to  England  to 
pay  debts  to  that  country,  for  the  balance  of  trade  be- 
tween the  two  countries  from  1820  to  1856  was  $5,000,000 
in  favor  of  the  United  States.  Wo  send  through  En- 
gland specie  to  pay  our  excessive  importations  of  for- 
eign manufactured  goods  from  tho  Continent,  and  to 
pay  for  teas  and  other  foreign  productions.  The  aggre- 
gate loss  of  spccio  to  this  country  in  tho  decades  since 
1820  has  been  as  follows : 

Gain. 

From  the  year  1820  to  1880 

"      "       "     1880  "  1810 $60,020,408 

"      "      "     1840  "  1S50 

"      "       "     1S60  "  1856 


Uttduct  gain  Oram  1630  Ui  1840. 
Aggregate  loaa 


LOM. 

$2,528,849 

21,S9.\285 

213,122,04,5 

$.'37,64.M29 

60,629,403 

$186,916,726 
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Btitkmknt  HiiowiNu  Ti;r  Kxi-oiitii  rnoM  and  Iwrom  into 

or  ^TlKIIK  t'XOU  Tim  I  NITKI)  STATKH  (DIKTINIIVIHIIINU 
Tlllt  1  HI'CIHTI  TO  ANI>  IMIKIRTB  KHOM  I'.SIII.ASIII  FBOM  <l<!- 
TIIUKB  I,    WiO  TO  JVLV  1,   IDbl. 
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0:3,833 
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4,9-.'4.420 

7,403,612 
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,Vl.v.iO,2«5l   1,1100,054101).  i:W,!f.".'|  12.4fll,:'.Hl 

*  Nino  months  to  Juno  SO,  and  the  fi-cal  year  from  llila 
time  begins  .Inly  1, 

Hurtling  of  Colil  and  Silrer. — It  is  singular  that,  iti 
cstiiiittting  tliu  ruiisuiiiiiliuii  of  <,".>!(!  and  silver,  Juoul) 
(Uil  not  make  any  allusion  to  i!',c  \  nictice  wliicli  haa 
uniformly  provaik''!  in  all  counirlcj  lisrasscd  by  intes- 
tine  commotions,  or  cxposoci  to  foreign  invasion,  of 
liuryinj;  irciuure  in  the  earth.  Of  the  hoards  so  de- 
posited, a  very  coiisideralilo  |)ortioii  has  licen  altogeth- 
er lost ;  and  thoro  can  ho  no  doubt  that  this  has  lieen 
one  of  the  iirincipal  means  hy  wliieh  the  stock  of  the 
|ircciou!«  metals  hat  l>cen  kept  down  to  its  present  level. 
Kvery  one  is  aware  tliat  during  the  Middle  Ages  tiriui- 
itre-troce,  or  money  dug  from  the  ground  by  chance 
Ihiders,  belonged  to  the  Crown,  and  formed  no  incon- 
.sidcralilc  part  of  tho  royal  revenue  of  Knglauti  and  oth- 
er countries,  Tito  practice  has  always  prevailed  in 
Turkey,  Persia,  India,  China,  and  generally  in  all  parts 
of  the  East.  The  extortion  practiced  on  the  inhabit- 
ants and  the  want  of  all  security,  make  them  look 
upon  the  money  they  have  bidden  as  their  only  wealth, 
the  only  thing  which  they  can  really  call  their  own. 
"  In  India,"  says  Mr.  Luke  Scraflon,  "  the  Hindoos 
bury  their  money  under  ground,  often  with  such  se- 
crecy as  nut  to  trust  their  own  children  with  the  know  1- 
edge  of  it;  and  if.  is  amazing  what  they  will  sutler 
rather  than  betray  it.  When  their  tyrants  have  tried 
all  manner  of  corporal  punishments  on  them,  they 
threaten  to  detilc  them ;  but  even  that  often  fails ;  for, 
resentment  prevailing  over  the  Io\o  of  life,  they  fre- 
quentlj-  rip  up  their  l>owc!s,  or  poison  themselves,  and 
carry  the  secret  to  their  graves.  And  the  sums  lost  in 
this  manner  in  soma  measure  account  why  the  silver 
of  IndiA  does  not  appear  to  increase,  though  there  are 
such  quantities  eoiuiiiually  coming  into  it,  and  none 
going  out." — On  the  (wi-€rnment  of  llmdottau,  p.  1(>, 


etc. ;  see  also  Bernirr,  Voyag«  dt  Mogol,  Amiterdam, 
1710,  i,  p.  209. 

The  comparative  security  now  enjoyed  by  the  Ilin- 
doos  must  latterly  have  lessened  this  practice.  liut  a 
habit  so  prevalent  and  so  deeply  rooted  is  nut  ea.iily 
cradtratr<l ;  and  though  tho  illegal  exactions  of  their 
rulers  1)0  curl)ed  or  put  nn  end  to,  there  is  in  ninny 
parts  of  India  a  great  deal  of  robbery  and  Inseruriiv, 
At  all  events,  the  practice  of  burying  treasure  is  still 
very  general  in  it ;  and  at  this  moment  it  prc\'ails  to 
a  great  extent  throughout  all  the  vast  countries  w|ii(  h 
stre'eh  from  tho  Adriatic  to  tho  Chinese  .Sea.  Wo 
have  l)ccn  assured  l>y  persons  well  (jualified  to  form 
an  opinion  that  tho  stimulus  given  to  tho  burying  nf 
treasure  by  the  intestine  nmotions  now  prevalent  in 
('hina  must  have  already  o.rasioned  tho  disappenranco 
of  full  'iO  or  25  millions  sterling!  And  the  previntis 
staten)enls  confirm  In  some  measure  this  estimate.  Hut 
we  must  not  imagine  that  tho  burying  of  trea.surc  is 
confined  to  the  Kost.  Wherever  property  is  insecure, 
it  is  invariably  resorted  to,  Wakelleld  tells  us  that 
it  used  to  bo  common  in  Ireland  {Account  of  Irdnnd, 
i.  .V.i3);  and  wc  are  informed  that  it  continues  to  this 
day  to  be  pretty  prevalent  in  that  country.  It  has  nl. 
ways  Inien  acted  on  to  a  considerable  ex'ent  in  liussln, 
tlermany,  Italy,  and  France;  and  in  the  latter,  ihirini; 
tho  revolutionar.v  anarchy,  immense  sums  were  liuriiil, 
of  which  it  is  abundantly  certain  a  large  proportion  w  ill 
never  bo  resuseitate<l.  Tho  wars  and  convulsions  by 
which  Europe  was  dcsidated  for  more  than  ".'0  years 
made  tho  practice  bo  carried  to  a  great  heiglit  in  all 
parts  of  tho  Continent,  and  withdrew  in  this  way  fiom 
circulation  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  incrra.eil 
produce  of  the  mines. — .Stokcii,  Econnmie  Pulitinut,  i. 
'li\,  Paris,  IS'i.*).  And  large  sums  are  still,  no  douht, 
disposed  of  in  the  same  way. 

(•'eneral  llrmnrh. — T'heso  statements,  how  Imperfect 
soever,  arc  sutKcIent  to  show  that  tho  field  over  which 
tho  ])reclous  metals  aro  spread  is  so  immen.ie,  nml  the 
demand  for  them  so  great  and  various,  and  so  likely  to 
Increase,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  Imagine  that  their  vnlue 
con  be  spccdih'  reduced,  at  leost  in  any  sensible  dogrcc. 
Nevertheless,  if  wc  be  warranted  in  estimating  as  aliove 
the  present  supply  at  $2;iu,(MKl,000  a  year,  and  their 
consumption  (including  an  allowance  for  the  Increas- 
ing stock  of  coin)  at  I'M  1,600,000  n  year,  it  would  lie 
idle  to  suppose  that  this  excess  of  ♦!»H,600,000  lieyoiid 
tho  existing  denitflid  should  be  speedily  balanced,  or 
that  it  should  not  in  the  <^nd  occasion  a  serious  ilerliiic 
in  their  vnlue.  Uut  much,  or  rather  cverj-  tliinj;.  will 
depend  on  tho  continuance  of  the  supply  :  and  Ihto  we 
have  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the  merest  conjecture. 
The  probability,  indeed,  would  seem  to  bo  that  the 
supply  both  from  California  and  Australia  will  increase 
for  some  considerable  time  to  come.  Vast,  however,  »s 
is  the  area  over  which  the  gold  deposits  arc  scattered 
in  theso  countries,  still  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt 
that  they  will  gradually  be  exhausted.  The  popula- 
tlon  attracted  to  the  "diggings"  is  already  so  great, 
while  (in  Australia,  at  all  events')  it  Is  Increasing  so 
rapidly,  and  is  so  thoroughly  imlmed  with  tho  auri 
tacra  famct,  that  it  bids  fair  in  no  very  long  time  to 
rilio  all  the  richest  beds.  And  supposing  that  they 
are  cither  wholly,  or  to  a  considcralde  degree,  exhaust- 
ed 't  may  1)0  doubtful  ■whether  the  gold  ohtnii:wl  by  a 
n)or>,  .aliorious  search,  or  by  crushing  (|Uurt7.  roi  k.s,  will 
yield  more  than  a  reasonal)le  profit  on  the  cajiital  em- 
ployed, if  so  much. 

In  all  speculations  In  regard  to  tho  probable  future 
supply  of  gold  it  should  1)0  carefully  borne  in  mind 
that  any  considerable  fall  In  its  value  w'ould  unavoid- 
ably check  its  production,  and.  consequently,  tend  to 
lessen  or  prevent  its  further  fall.  It  is  plain,  for  ex- 
ample, that  a  decline  of  10  per  cent,  in  tho  voliie  of 
p)ld  would.  c(Tttria  paribus,  occasion  the  abandonment 
of  all  those  mines,  diggings,  wuihings,  etc.,  which  only 
yield  a  net  profit  of  that  amount.    SVc  arc  aware  that, 
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owinf;  to  the  production  uf  golU,  si  »t  present  carried 
(III,  liuviiig  iiioro  of  a  KumliliiiK  character  tlmii  portaiim 
tu  moat  liranclieR  of  Industry,  tlio  principle  now  atated 
would  not  operate  no  speedily  as  nii|{lit  perhaps  be  an- 
ticipated. Uut  of  its  ultimate  operation  there  can  be 
iiu  (|ue8t!on.  And  it  may,  therefore,  bo  laid  down  that 
any  reduction  in  the  value  of  gold  whicli  is  not  accom- 
piiiiicd  by  a  correspondin);  improvement  in  the  methods 
uf  its  production  inevitably  tends  to  correct  itself,  or  tu 
chcci(  or  hinder  its  further  reduction.  It  is  Idle,  there- 
fore, where  so  much  is  uncertain,  and  indee<l  altogether 
unknown,  to  attempt  to  draw  any  conclusions  entitled 
t(i  nmcli  attention  with  respect  to  the  probable  future 
supply  of  the  precious  metals.  Uut  supposing  it  to  go 
on  fur  tt  few  years  as  at  present,  or  not  materially  to  de- 
cline, and  that  their  value  is  in  consciiueiico  gradually 
reduced,  there  is  no  good  ground  for  apprehending  that 
this  reduction  will  have  any  injurious  results.  If  it 
take  place,  it  will  be  slow,  and  will  not  suddenly  atl'ect 
the  incunu'S  or  the  position  of  individuals.  And  we 
have  elsewhere  endeavored  tu  show  that  tho  ciiangcs 
whicli,  under  the  .'  conditions,  may  bo  ultimately  ef- 
fected \>y  a  decline  in  the  value  of  bullion,  will,  in  a 
national  point  of  view,  bo  eminently  desirable  and  ben- 
elicial. — Treatise  on  Taxation,  '2d  cd.,  p.  .'175-3X7 ;  see 
also  an  able  article  in  tho  American  Review  for  Octo- 
ber, 1«52.  Wo  have  seen  nothing  to  induce  u»  to 
cliange  or  modify  in  any  degree  this  opinion.  Some 
stress  has  been  laid  on  the  circumstance  of  tho  sums 
payalilo  under  life  insurances  falling  in  value  with  a 
deoreaae  in  the  value  of  money.  But  tho  great  major- 
ity of  people  arc,  and  all  may  bo,  insured  in  mutual 
insuronce  otlices,  and  nay  |)rovide  by  proper  invest- 
ments agiiust  loss.  No  fall  within  the  compass  of 
probability  is  likely  seriously  to  atfect  tho  existing 
race  of  annuitants.  And  those  who  are  now  buying 
annuities  know  what  thoy  may  expect,  and  their  heirs 
will  have  them  only  to  blame  if  they  do  not  guard 
against  probable  contingencies. 

Substitution  of  Cold  fur  Silver. — Tho  production  of 
gold  has  very  largely  increased  since  ISJH,  as  com- 
pared with  that  of  silver ;  and  if  this  state  of  things  go 
on,  the  value  of  silver,  measured  in  gold,  can  hardly 
fail  gradually  to  rise.  Uut  it  is  l)y  no  means  clear  that 
it  will  ^0  on.  Tho  supplies  of  silver  are  increasing  in 
most  parts  of  the  worlil,  particularly  in  Mexico  and 
Europe.  And  the  increosed  supplies  of  quicksilver  ob- 
tained from  California  and  other  jilaces  will  powerfully 
contribute  still  further  to  augment  the  supplies  of  silver. 
It  is  al«o  to  be  observed  tliat  a  comparatively  incon- 
siderable rise  in  the  value  of  silver  as  compared  with 
gold  is  sullicient,  unless  prevented  by  legislative  en- 
actments, to  make  the  latter  bo  used  in  preference  to 
llie  former  in  tho  currency  of  those  countries  in  which 
both  metals  are  legal  tender.  Ilitlierto  both  gold  and 
.silver  coins  have  been  legal  tender  in  the  United 
States,  France,  and  some  otlicr  countries.  Hut  when 
sucli  is  tho  case  the  value  of  the  coins  in  respect  to  each 
other  has  to  be  fixed  by  authority,  that  is,  it  has  to  be 
enacted  tliat  debts  may  be  discharged  by  payments 
either  of  gold  or  silver  money  at  tlie  rate  of  so  niony 
dollars  to  the  eagle,  francs  to  the  Napoleon  d'or,  shil- 
lings to  the  sovereign,  and  so  on,  as  laid  down  in  the 
Mint  valuations  of  the  dill'erent  cuimtries.  And  wo 
have  already  explained  {art.  Coins)  that,  however  cor- 
rect at  the  periods  when  they  are  made,  these  valua- 
tions speedily  become  incorrect;  and  that  whenever 
such  is  the  case,  it  is  for  every  body's  advantage  to 
make  all  payments  in  the  metal  which  happens  to  be 
overvalued  as  compared  with  tho  other.  And  hence 
(as  seen  in  tho  article  referred  to)  the  use  of  gold  as 
money  in  preference  to  silver  in  England,  and  of  silver 
in  preference  to  gold  in  France  and  tho  United  States. 

In  accordance  with  these  statements,  it  would  seem 
that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  though  not  very  appreciable, 
is  quite  enough  to  make  the  former  bo  employed  in- 


stead of  the  latter  in  all  countries  where  they  are 
equally  legal  tender.  In  184U,  fur  example,  the  gold 
coined  in  France  amounted  to  only  27,10<J,u(K)  francs, 
wheivas  in  IHM  it  amounted  to  'i8.'S,'i37,'2MU  francs! 
In  the  Uniied  Slates  the  coinage  of  gold  hasincreosed  in 
a  somewhat  similar  ratio,  having  risen  from  l|i),0O7,7<il 
in  181!)  to  lJO'2,«ll,4U'i  in  1861,  and  to  $52,84li,187  in 
18a'2.  There  is,  therefore,  every  probability  that  in 
no  long  time  gold  coin  will  be  used  in  these  two  coun- 
tries in  all  considerable  payments  which  are  not  ef- 
fected by  means  uf  notes  or  checks.  This  substitution 
of  gold  for  silve;',  while  it  materially  enlarges  the  Held 
for  the  cniploymei.t  of  tho  former,  proportionally  nar- 
rows that  for  the  employment  uf  tho  latter.  And 
hence  a  very  considerable  permanent  increase  may  be 
made  to  the  conipuralivo  supply  uf  gold  without  its 
value,  measured  in  silver,  being  materially  allected. 
In  the  end,  no  doubt,  the  values  of  both  metals  will  be 
proportioned,  independently  of  variations  of  demand, 
to  the  respective  costs  of  their  production.  Hut  before 
this  equalization  can  take  place,  they  must  lie  dis- 
triliuted  among  the  vaHous  countries  of  the  world  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances  peculiar  to  each,  includ- 
ing therein  the  novel  conditions  of  their  supply. 

In  Holland  and  India  that  substitution  of  gold  for 
silver  coin,  which  is  taking  place  in  the  United  States 
and  France,  has  been  hindered  by  the  intervention  of 
government,  which  has  dec'..;:cd  that  silver  only  shall 
be  legal  tender.  In  Holland  this  was  effected  by  laws 
passed  in  1847  and  1840,  and  in  India  by  enactments 
in  1835  and  185'2.  The  value  of  tho  gold  coin  that  was 
conse(|uently  liberated  in  Holland  has  been  estiumtcd 
at  about  172,000,(H)0  florins,  a  considerable  portion  of 
which  has  been  absorbed  in  the  new  gold  currency  of 
France.  We  may  add  that  the  additional  quantity  of 
silver  required  through  the  cessation  of  gold  as  cur- 
rency for  the  supply  of  the  Dutch  mints,  slightly  af- 
fected the  price  of  the  former,  which  afterward  fell  to 
nearly  its  old  level. 

In  India,  where  wages  have  always  been  very  low, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  coin  in  circulation  has  consisted 
of  silver;  and  in  \K\b  it  was  made  the  only  legal  ten- 
der. Uut  though  not  legal  tender,  gold  coins  con- 
tinued to  circulate  in  India ;  ond  a  proclamation  issued 
in  1841  directed  them  to  be  received  at  the  public  treas- 
uries. Little  attention  was  paid  to  this  measure  at  tho 
time;  but  after  tho  discovery  of  the  gold  deposits  in 
Australia,  it  became  obvious,  if  gold  coins  continued 
to  be  received  by  tho  public  departments,  that  event- 
ually nono  else  would  be  paid  into  them  ;  and  that  sil- 
ver would  cease  to  be  employed  except  in  petty  pay- 
ments. This  contingency  appears  to  have  alarmed  the 
government;  and  notice  was  accordingly  given  on  the 
'2'2d  of  December,  18.")'2,  that  from  and  after  the  1st  of 
•January  next  (185;i)  gold  c  nns  would  not  be  received 
on  account  of  taxes  or  other  payments  due  to  the  pub- 
lie.  Silver  has,  consequently,  again  become  iu  fact,  as 
well  as  in  law,  the  sole  legal  tender  of  India.  A  goid 
deal  of  controversy  has  taken  jilace  in  regard  to  this 
measure.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  by  continuing  to 
act  on  tho  proclanmtion  of  1841,  government  woidd 
Imve  iiracfically  set  aside  the  law  of  18;!5,  which  made 
silver  tho  only  legal  tender;  and  would  thus  have 
made  itself  responsible  for  all  the  losses  that  might 
in  consequence  have  resulted  to  individuals,  while  it 
would  also  have  become  liable  to  the  risk  of  having 
its  own  revenues  reduced  by  the  anticipated  fall  in  the 
value  of  gold.  No  dotibt,  therefore,  the  repeal  of  the 
proclamation  reforred  to  was  consistent  with  good  faith, 
and  in  some  de;:,  n  also  with  sound  policy.  At  the 
sanie  time,  wo  regret  that  the  situation  of  affairs  in  In- 
dia slioidd  have  been  such  as  to  require  that  an  at- 
tempt should  bo  made  to  exclude  gold  from  tho  circu- 
lation. Most  likel}'  it  would  otherwise  have  absorbed 
considerable  supplies  of  that  metal ;  and  we  incline  to 
think,  for  the  reasons  previously  stated,  that  it  will  do 
so,  notwithstanding  its  exclusion  from  the  public  treas- 
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United  States  imported  tbaiice  produce  to  the  value 
of  #920.  In  1838  it  amounted  to  #1094;  in  1887  to 
#6601;  in  1840  to  #16,298;  and  in  1841  to  #47,680. 
The  tonnage  employed  was,  in  1835,  682  tons ;  in  1886, 
1418  tons;  in  1837,  1574  tons  ;  in  1841,  1943  tons ;  in 
1842, 1309  ton4 ;  in  1848,  1818  tons ;  and  in  1844,  8217 
tons—all  American. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years,  however,  tliat  the 
trade  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  with  the  United  States 
has  assumed  any  considerable  importance.  The  great 
wealth  and  rapidly  increasing  trade  of  California,  to- 
gether with  the  facilities  which  this  group,  from  its  geo- 
graphical position,  has  always,  as  already  intimated, 
been  enabled  to  afford  to  whalmg  ships,  both  as  a  re- 
cruiting station  and  as  regards  the  general  supplies 
which  such  vessels  require  during  their  long  cruises 
in  distant  latitudes,  have  recently  given  to  these  isl- 
ands a  commercial  importance  which,  under  other  cir- 
cumstances, might  not  have  been  reached  for  a  century 
to  come.  The  staples  of  the  island  have  now  a  market 
in  California,  close  at  hand,  and  the  communications 
with  the  Atlantic  coast  huve  become  regular  and  fre- 
quent. 

Owing  to  the  prevalence  of  the  small-pox,  which  first 
made  its  appearance  in  the  month  of  May,  1868,  and 
spread  with  such  fatal  malignitj-  throughout  the  group 
as  to  carrj-  off  nearly  8000  victims,  the  trade  of  that 
year  was  languid ;  the  markets  were  overstocked,  and 
prices  were,  consequently,  low  and  unremunerative. 

The  retail  trade,  csprcinlly,  shared  in  this  general 
stagnation.  The  whaling  fleet  of  IHM  was  about  equal 
to  that  of  18.52,  tliuugh,  generally,  the  results  of  the 
latter  year  were  not  equal  to  those  of  the  former.  The 
average  catch  of  the  Ochotsk  fleet  was  over  1600  bar- 
rels, while  in  the  Arctic  seas  the  yield  did  not  average 
more  than  680  barrels.  Freights  also  ruled  low,  and 
the  demands  for  the  productions  of  the  islands  for  the 
markets  of  California  were  small,  owing  chiefly  to  the 
fact  that  the  almost  nominal  dilference  in  prioes  be- 
tween the  two  places  precluded  all  hope  of  realizing 
any  profits  after  the  paj'ment  of  duties. 

The  following  summary  of  t!  recent  commerce  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  has  been  cuinpiled  from  thn  latest 
and  most  authentic  sources : 

The  total  amount  of  imports  for  1858  exceeded  those 
of  18.")2  by  $522,082  64.  From  the  United  .States  they 
amounted  to  #954,919  98,  Iwing  more  than  three-fourths 
of  tho  whole  amou  '^  imported.  The  im|)orts  for  four 
3'earB,  from  1860  to  1853,  both  inclusive,  were  «s  fol- 
lows: 

18.10 $1,(1BB,068  TO 

IWl 1,828,821  68 

1862 789,868  M 

1863 l,2S],9ni  IS 

Giving  an  average  for  the  fouryears  of  #1,225,176  02. 
The  amount  of  imports  for  1853  exceeded  the  aver- 
age of  the  past  four  years  by  #56,776  16. 

C0MPAIII80N  FOR  FOi:U  YEAnS. 

FOBEIOM  F.Xr0BTS. 

18.V( $46,629  T2 

1861 881,402  68 

18.52 881,143  51 

1868 101,397  6« 

DoMimo  RxFoaTS. 

1860 $606,629  68 

1881 .1110,828  94 

1862 2r>T,2.M  09 

1S»» 27.\3T4  IT 

The  revenue  derived  (Vom  import*  was  as  follows : 

In  1880 $121..1<m  78 

tnlSSI 160,602  19 

In  1862 118,001  93 

In  1861 166,640  IT 


The  arrivals  were  as  follows : 

In  18.10. . .  Merchant  vmavla,  460 
InllWl...        "  ••         440 

lnl8U...        "  "         S3H 

iQlSBB...       '•  "        1»4 


\\Tialo  aWna,  !.1T 
"  ''      133 

"  ••      610 

"  "      686 


The  following  summary  exhibits  the  general  com- 
merce of  the  Sandwich  Islands  during  the  year  1854, 
as  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  collector  general 
of  customs : 

Total  value  of  imports 

"       "         exports 

Excess  of  Imports  over  exports  . . 

Of  the  imports,  there  were  from 
The  United  States,  AtUntIc  aide. . . 

"        "  "      Pacific  aide 

Germany , 

Great  IlrlUIn 

Australia 

China 

Bea 

Vancouver's  laland 

Tahiti 

Callao 


Imported  free  of  dutjr 

Gooda  entered  In  bond  . .  .$S10,T40  08 

Oooda  withdrawn  flrom  bond  for  eon- 
sumption  

ImporU  at  Ijihahia $42,2TT  T» 

"         Hllo 6,268  49 

"         Kawathao 012  1« 

"         Kealakeakua . .         68T  84 


.  $1,806,780  24 
686,122  6T 
811,668  6T 

.     $608,606  89 

848,016  re 

108,488  6T 

e8,6T8  T8 

60,638  10 

68,412  11 

S3,660  OT 

8,16T  60 

4,46T  60 

,  102  00 

$1,266,022  Tl 

66,038  69 


26,683  66 


.,1. 


ToUl 

Analtbis  or  ExroRTS. 

Value  of  foreign  goods  rxportfd 

"      diinicatlc  products,  $121,054  TO 
Value  fumlalicd  aa  auppliea,  162,078  00 


60,136  23 

$1,896,786  24 

$811,092  OT 
8T4,029  TO 


Total $686,122  Ot 


Statkhknt  biiowino  thi!  pbinoipal  Exports  in 

PAEFD  WITH  TII08K  Or   1863. 

1854  COM- 

Riporla 

IKiS 

18M. 

lBcr«u«. 

Decreiue. 

Sugar pnunda 

Sirup gallona 

Molasses " 

Salt barrcla 

ColTeo pounds 

Ilidea pl<<cca 

Goat  akina  ....     " 

Tallow pounda 

Arrow-root " 

034,958 

18,241 

68,448 

8,ri09 

50,606 

1,741 

6,600 

16,452 

681,TTT 
28,618 
41,8T0 

8,041 
91,090 

8,000 
10.890 
15,406 

0,166 

10,260 

1,582 
40,584 

1,265 
11,290 

o'loo 

63,178 
16„'i«9 

i;647 

."'TATFjnE.XT    OP    Tire    QrANTITTItS    Of   OiL    AHD    BOSS  TUAM- 

aniPi'Ki)  IN  1S5^ 


To  whMt  Country 

Heuon 

S|)erin  Oil. 

Whale  Oil.  1       Bon.       | 

GAlItilll 

Oallml. 

Poundt. 

United  Statwi . . 

;*priog, . 

40,301 

267,380 

2S,765 

»* 

KhII  .... 

60,449 

1,268,365 

7.^2,339 

tt 

4fl,6T4 

104,760 

084,241 

Itromen 

t4 

. .  •  • 

10,244 

26,2S8 

Havre 

*4 

25.1T2 

40,810 

Total 

16d,*,4 

1,666,921  1  I.MAXia  1 

The  total  number  of  vessels  of  war  at  Honolulu  dur- 
ing 1854  was  25,  carrying  an  aggregate  of  675  guns; 
of  which  number  6  were  American,  9  British,  and  7 
French. 

Of  merchant  vessels  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  during 
the  year  18,54,  the  total  numlier  was  148,  menaiiring  in 
the  aggregate  47,288  tons ;  of  which  there  were, 

American,  103  -mnaurlng 8.^.442  toim. 

BrItUh,        IT—        "         4,7ii>8     " 

The  tots!  number  of  whaling  vessels  at  the  ports  of 
tho  Hawaiian  Islands  during  1854  was  566 ;  of  wliicb 
there  were  American  684,  Bremen  8,  and  French  22. 

The  returns  from  the  port  of  Hilo  for  tho  year  1854 
exhibit  tlio  following  commercial  movement : 

Tntsl  value  o(  lm|>oHa $11,481  U 

ValuRof  export*,  dnmeatlcnroduco.. ..  $8,323  31 
I'limlKhed  aa  auppliea  t(.  82  wlialara  at 

an  overcharge  of  $2  26  each 18,460  00 

22,273  31 

The  trnnshipments  fitim  the  port  of  Hilo  during  the 
year  were  as  follows ; 

Kperro  oil 20,800  pillonii. 

Whaleoli 114,203       " 

Wlwlebone 92,974  ii.mncli. 

Whaling  vessels  at  the  port  of  Hilo  in  18.54 ; 

American,  80  viwaols— measuring 20,898  torn, 

French,        a      "  "         1.014    " 

Total.,  ftj      "  "         80,912    " 


SAN 


1G77 


SAN 


.    DecreaK. 
53,tT3 

16,B«9 

I       .... 
i       .... 
)       .... 

L        ^'''*' 
1       .... 

Bone 

Foanili. 

2S,765 

7.^2,,H39 

054,241 

2«.2SS 

4«,S10 


The  following  condensed  tabular  Btatement,  made 
up  from  reliable  sources,  exhibits  the  general  trade  of 
the  Sandwich  Islands  fh>ni  1862  to  1866,  distinguishing 
imports  from  the  United  States  ttom  those  from  other 
countries : 


Vesw. 

Vftlufl  nf  Importi, 

Valmor 
Kiporta 

Prom  (II 
ConalifM. 

Prom  Unf(«d 

■UtM. 

1852 

$76.1,809 
1,281,061 
1,3)0,787 
1,800,856 

$411,488 
954,919 

1,023,861 
T9!t,574 

$688,896 
466,772 
686,128 
672,602 

19.53 

ie,ii4     

1866 

Annual  avenge 

$1,186,241 

$797,468 

$666,723 

According  to  the  returns  made  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  Department,  the  total  value  of  exports  to 
the  Sandwich  Islands  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 
185.5,  was  $1,125,622,  of  which  $929,671  was  for  do- 
mestic products,  and  only  $195,961  for  foreign  prod- 
ucts. From  the  same  authority  it  appears  that  the 
imports  into  the  United  States  from  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands for  the  same  year  amounted  to  $442,899.  The  car- 
rying trade  between  the  two  countries  is  almost  exclu- 
sively in  the  hands  of  American  shippers.  Of  the 
total  exports  of  domestic  produce  as  given  above 
($929,671),  there  was  borne  in  United  States  bottoms 
$928,458,  while  there  was  only  $1213  carried  under  all 
foreign  flags.  Of  the  total  tonnage  that  entered  the 
United  States  from  these  islands  in  1855  (25,009  tons), 
24,807  were  under  the  flag  of  the  United  States.  More 
than  three-fourths  of  the  exports  of  the  Sandwich  Isl- 
ands g</  to  the  United  States,  either  on  tlie  Atlantic  or 
Pacitic  side,  and  the  statements  already  given  show 
the  proportion  of  the  imports  into  the  islands  from  the 
United  States.  Of  the  468  whalers  thai  touched  at 
the  islands  in  1855,  436  bore  the  flag  of  the  United 
States,  20  were  French,  and  3  Hawaiian.     Of  the  158 


merchant  vessels  that  entered  tho  Hawaiian  ports  the 
same  year,  129  were  American,  while  there  were  only 
8  under  the  British,  and  1  under  the  French  flag. 
Among  the  latest  acts  passed  by  the  Hawaiian  Legisla« 
ture  relating  to  commerce,  wUch  has  been  published 
in  the  official  organ  of  that  government,  is  one  prohib- 
iting the  importation  and  sale  of  opium. 

A  considerable  trade  has  sprung  up  between  Wash- 
ington Territory'  and  the  Sandwich  Islands.  Fonr 
vessels  have  been  for  some  time  regularly  and  con- 
stantly engaged  in  this  trade,  carrying  (especially  from 
Obhu)  sugar,  coffee,  molasses,  salt  products  of  the  isl- 
andu,  as  well  aa  foreign  merohandise  from  the  different 
warehouses;  and  bringing  back,  in  return,  lumber, 
shingles,  ship-timber,  spars,  salmon,  coals,  etc.  This 
trade  has  had  the  effect  of  entirely  driving  from  the 
market  the  traffic  previously  carried  on  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company  between  Honolulu  and  Vancouver's  Isl- 
and; "for;  although,"  says  a  recent  British  official 
report  on  the  Sandwich  Islands,  "Vancouver's  Island 
])0S8esBes  superior  natural  advantages  over  Washing- 
ton Territory  with  respect  to  her  ports  and  several  of 
her  productions,  on  the  other  hand,  the  American  set- 
tlers, not  being  bound  by  any  conditions  that  can  nut 
be  easily  fulfilled,  their  energy  and  private  enterprise 
are  unshackled." 

A  steam-mill,  having  two  engines,  one  of  eighty  and 
the  other  of  forty  horse  power,  has  been  erected  at  the 
mouth  of  Hood's  Canal,  and  head  of  the  Straits  of  Fuca, 
opposite  Vancouver's  Island,  for  manufacturing  lum- 
ber, shingles,  laths,  and  planed,  grooved,  and  tongued 
boards.  This  mill  supplies  the  Honolulu  and  the  San 
Francisco  markets.  Other  and  similar  mills  have  been 
put  up ;  and  the  business  continues  profitable,  though 
competition  is  increasing.  For  an  account  of  the  lum- 
ber trade  via  San  B'rancisco,  tee  San  Francisco. 


CoiirAKATiVE  Statiment  or  THE  CoMMEBRE  Or  THE  I'nited  Rtateb  with  the  Sandwich  Islands,  E.\iiiuiTiNa  the  Valve 
nr  KxroRTS  to  ANn  Imports  rnoM  ea<:ii  Codntrv,  and  the  Tonnage  or  Amebiran  and  foueiom  Vessels  arriving 

FROM    AND  DErARTINO   TO  EARII   COUNTRY  IIDBINO  THE   YEARS    IIE8I0NATEU. 


Yearf. 

COMMIRCK. 

KATIGATIUN.                                                                   | 

VbIu«  of  KxportH. 

Value  nf  Im 
porta 

American  Tonnage. 

Poreifrn  Tonnatre              ^ 

Domeitlc 
Produce. 

Foreign 
ProdoM. 

Total 

Kntereil  the 
United  SUtei. 

Cleared  from  ttie 
United  Statee. 

Kntered  llie 
United  Stalei. 

cleared  from  the 
United  Statee. 

1845 

1S46 

1847 

$92b;071 
793,068 
803,084 

'$881 

29;4l>6 
55,811 
in5.!;51 
120,847 
144,849 

■■$381 

2^400 
66,801 
1,125,022 
919,405 
947,4!i8 

$1,600 

24il,(l34 

21,089 

6,508 

43,875 

04.474 

10,^53 

6,'.I8S 

10,676 

110,130 

442,8  0 

249,704 

204,410 

■flofl 

700 

i,4;8 

8,221 
9,207 

1S,9:i2 
13,814 
18,111 
22,287 
24,807 
17,774 
10,743 

1,877 

1,078 

470 

3,000 

81,023 

80,300 

18,024 

20,200 

19,835 

l!l,811 

17,550 

10,981 

"23i 

4,i:5 

3,216 
6,047 
3,914 
1,461 

202 
1,093 

187 

ii^oio 

12,008 
0,073 
4,118 
1,417 
2,200 
1,817 
187 

1848 

1849     

IR.'iO 

1851 

18,53 

1863 

1851 

18.58 

1850 

1857 

The  proportion  which  tlie  United  States  had  in  the 
total  trade  of  the  islands  in  185G  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
lowing: 


Rinnrte. 

Total  trade $070,824 

Willi  the  I'nltnl  SftHtea    249,704 


Importe.  Total. 

$1,151,432    $1,832,240 
910,4110      1,109,110 


From  this  exhibit  we  find  that  in  1850,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  imports  into  the  Sandwich  Islanils  were  from 
the  United  States,  and  tliot  37  per  cent,  of  tho  exports 
were  to  the  United  States.  The  balance  of  trade  in 
favor  of  the  United  States  for  the  same  year  was 
|0«9,7()O. 

Oh  the  whole,  tho  statistics  published  for  1856  show 
the  trade  of  the  islands  in  a  mure  favorable  and  healthy 
cdiulitiuii  than  those  of  any  jirevious  year  since  1850. 
Tho  number  of  merchant  unci  whaling  vessels  visiting 
thn  i.'tlunds  during  the  year  bus  been  leas,  and  the  iin- 
portatiuns  into  the  islands  were  $230,000  less,  while 
the  exiiorts  show  an  increase  of  about  $100,000  for  the 
year. 

Ai^cnrding  to  the  tables  published  by  the  Collector 
General,  the  importations  during  1856  are  shown  to  be 
$1,151,422 ;  the  exports  at  only  half  that  amount,  or 


$583,544,  omitting  the  sum  of  $87,280,  which  is  stated 
to  be  the  proiluce  of  vessels  bearing  the  Hawaiian  flag. 
The  total  exports  appear  as  $670,624. 

In  estimating  the  "supplies"  furnished  to  whale 
ships  fur  the  year  1855,  it  is  estimated  that  each  whale 
sliip  t<x)k,  un  an  average,  $275  worth  of  supplies,  or 
island  prmluce. 

In  examining  the  table  of  domestic  exports,  it  will 
be  oliserved  that  the  exiMirtation  of  staple  products  has 
not  increased  rapidly,  though  tho  sum  total  of  domes- 
tics expurted  in  1856  is  much  in  advance  of  previous 
years,  excepting  only  the  "  potato  year,"  1860,  which 
apparent  increase  i.s  owing  somewhat  to  the  ditfereiit 
estimates  of  the  supplies  famished  to  whale  ships.  We 
give  a  comparison  of  some  of  our  staple  exports  for 
four  years : 


Eiporte. 


(ialii.  ofraolaascB  and  i<inip 

rounds  of  nugar 

"       coffee 

Oraugos 

Ooat  aklns 


28,978 

4!)0,58a 

68,006 


41,235|  88,804 
068,820.281,908 
28,281  77,010 
6ll,0INi  25,0INI 
81,48.81113,700 


I  me. 

58,8112 
554.805 

00,582 
17.5,0(10 

711,014 


The  domestic  consumption  of  sugar  as  well  as  coffee 
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in  the  islands  has  been  greater  during  the  past  than  in 
former  years.  It  is  supposed  that  the  amount  of  sugar 
produced  the  post  year  is  at  least  600  tons,  almut  one 
half  of  which  has  been  exported.  Of  coffee  the  prod- 
uce has  been  not  less  than  800,000  lbs.  Only  a  small 
portion  appears  above  as  having  lieen  exported.  But 
of  both  sugar  and  coffee  the  whaling  fleet  will  yearly 
require  larger  supplies,  as  they  leave  home  with  smaller 


stocks,  owing  to  the  high  rates  these  articles  command 
in  the  States. 

The  receipts  at  the  customs  for  1866  show  a  falling 
off  of  about  $36,000  ftvm  those  of  1865,  which  Is  ac- 
counted for  in  part  by  the  decrease  in  the  importation 
of  goods  (*280,000)  and  spirits  (3600  galls.),  and  these 
items  show  about  the  same  falling  off  as  the  numl)er  of 
whaling  and  merchant  vessels  visiting  the  group. 


CoMPABATiva  View  or  lira  Commkbok  nr  tiik  .Saiit>wioii  Islaniw  kor  tkh  Yiabs,  rBOM  tuk  Yfae  1S4T  to  the  Yeab 

1356,  uiTiNo  TUB  Totals  roB  eaoh  Ybab. 


I     Vtan. 


IMT... 
1848... 
1S49. . . 
185). . . 
19B1... 
186i... 

isaa... 

1SS4... 
!«». . . 
ISBfl. . . 


Total 
Imports. 


Tout 
Kiponi. 


DOBIMlIf 

Produr* 
•  xportcd 


Porelfia 
rtndtioa 
vilKirtpd 


Total  Cii>. 

torn  lioilM 
Kdffttpto 


lllTlil,138 

A!ift,UlS 

720,T.TO 

l,035,nRS 

1,S«»,821 

76l,S(n 

J, 4)1 ,976 

l,5Dn,S37 

l.SSS.IOt 

1.151,492 


lii!l«4,22n  iSiiO.HlS 
SIX),37(li  260,rll» 
477,846  a70,743 
783,(152' 


6M,Al 
638,896 
472,996 
686,122 
672,6111 
070,824 


630.622 
3W,S2S 
267,261 
281,6911 
274,l>29 
274,741 
466,278 


!j<W.2(i8 
33,661 
198,1(13 
240,629 
.3S1,4'« 
881,142 
1»1,397 
3I1,09-J 
297,8.7) 
904.645 


!|>48,801 
66,668 
83,231 
121,606 
160,602 
113,091 
16.%,640 

ir)2,i2r) 

16<,411 
123,171 


oil  Mid  Bom  Inuwhlppod. 


Cisli  of 
Sporm. 


104,362 
178,490 
n8,.')9(i 
156,484 

io!i.;i'i8 

121,294 


Unla.  of      Pound!  of 
Whnlfl.  Bonn. 


909,3X9 
1,182,738 
3,787,848 
l,68i!,'.l22 
1,430,810 
1,041,679 


901,604 
3,1B!),961 
2,020,264 
1,479,678 

827.954 
1,074,942 


No.  of 

NslloiiAl 
VeaMli. 


4 
6 
IS 
12 
T 
3 
T 

18 

13 

9 


Morrhvtt 
VnMlf. 


No. 


Tonnnge. 


No  of 

entrJMof 
Whilon. 


Oalloni  of 

Splrm 
ronauQied, 


90,804 
87,920 
61,065 
59,451 
47,SS8 
51,804 
42,213 


107 

SM 

3T4 

28T 

220 

619' 

535« 

525' 

408' 

866« 


3,271 
8,443 
5,717 
8,262 
9,500 
14,160 
18,123 
17.637 
18,318 
14,779 


•  Tlic^i-c  flgiin'n  give  the  iiHinbcr  of  different  entrin  of  whalers  iit  the  various  porta— some  of  Iho  Tcsiels  entering  at  three, 
four,  aud  even  five  ports  during  the  year.     The  actual  number  of  dilfcront  whalers  during  1860  will  not  exceed  240. 


Pofit  of  Entry. — The  following  ore  the  only  ports 
of  entry  in  the  Sandwich  Islands,  viz. :  for  vessels  of 
.ill  descriptions,  Honolulu  (Oaliu),  Lahaina  (Muui), 
Ililo,  Kealakeakuo,  and  Kawaihae  (Hawaii),  and  Wai- 
mea  (Kauai);  and  for  wlialcrs,  and  vessels  of  war  only, 
Ilanalei  (Kauai). 

Port  Vhargfi  on  Merchant  Vetseli. — At  Honolulu, — 
Tonnage  dues,  fifteen  cents  per  ton  register ;  pilotage, 
one  dollui  per  foot  each  way ;  or  half-pilotage  if  no 
pilot  is  employed ;  health  certilicate,  one  dollar ;  buoys, 
two  dollars;  harbor-master,  three  dollars;  clearance, 
one  dollar ;  pilot  for  anchoring  a  vessel  outside  which 
does  not  enter  the  harbor,  ten  dollars. 

At  iMhaina. — Tonnage  dues  the  same  as  at  Hono- 
lulu ;  boarding  ofliccrs,  Ave  dollars ;  lights,  iino  dol- 
lar ;  canal,  if  used,  two  dollars ;  clearance,  one  dollar. 

At  Jlilo. — Tonnage  dues,  pilotage,  health  certilicate, 
and  clearance,  the  same  as  at  Honolulu. 

At  Kealakeahia. — Tonnage  dues  the  same  as  at 
Honolulu;  boarding  officer,  five  dollars;  clearance, 
one  dollar. 

At  Kawaihae  (Hawaii),  and  Waimca  (Kauai),  the 
same  as  at  Kcalakcakua.  Any  vessel,  having  paid  the 
tonnage  duo.s  ut  one  |)»rt,  complied  with  all  the  |)<>rt 
regulations,  and  obtained  n  clearance  from  the  collect- 
or, niaj'  g<i  to  either  or  all  of  tlie  other  ports  of  entry, 
without  paying  any  additional  tonnage  dues  during 
the  same  voyage 

Privilegis  to  Whale  Ships. — Whalo  ships  are  allowed 
to  land  goods  to  the  value  of  iJ'-'OO  free  of  duty,  and 
iJlOUO  worth  additional,  subject  to  a  duty  of  5  jicr 
cent,  ail  valorem,  without  being  liable  to  pay  any  ton- 
nage dues;  l>ut  if  they  land  more  than  (s^ljidO  worth 
(including  tlio  4(200  worth  free  of  duty),  they  aro  puli- 
jec*-  to  the  Ha..io  charges  and  lia  .  litics  as  merchant 
vessels flee  WiiAi.E  KiailKRiEA. 

J'liKilliit,  Jleslricliotit,  etc. — Any  master  of  a  whalo 
ship  wlio  shall  fail  to  produce  his  permit  when  calloil 
for  is  lialilo  to  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $^0,  or  more  than 
$60,  to  bo  impose<i  liy  the  collector.  Any  vessel  hav- 
ing cargo  on  iK>anl  Intended  for  a  foreign  port,  or  spirits 
in  cargo  or  stores,  and  touching  at  a  place  not  a  port 
(if  cntrj-,  without  a  |iormit  from  a  collector,  is  liable 
to  pay  double  t(mnng«  dues.  Oil,  wlialeliono,  or  any 
other  article  of  ninrchandise,  landed  or  transhipped 
without  u  |icrniit,  is  liablu  to  seizure  or  confiscation. 
Seamen  aro  nut  allowed  to  \m  discharged  at  any  of  the 
ports  of  those  islands,  except  H(molulu  and  l^ihaina. 
It  is  not  lawful  to  discharge  seamen  ut  any  of  tlie  ports 
of  the  islands  without  the  written  consent  of  tho  gov- 
ernor Honolulu  and  lahaina  are  the  only  ports  at 
which  native  seamen  are  allowed  to  be  shipped,  and 
at  these  places  only  with  the  consent  of  tho  governor. 


— *■«  United  Statu  Com.  Relationt;  Stuwabt's  Jbiir^ 
no/;  Wvtst's  Merchantt'  Magazine, -xxW.  83,  xviii.  31C, 
xxiv.  185;  North  American  Review,  11.  508,  xxvi.  59 
(EvARTS),  Iv.  193  (R.  H.  Dana);  Christian  Examiner, 
xix.  214 ;  De  Bow's  Revietc,  xiii.  467. 

Sandy  Hook,  Middletown  township,  Monmouth 
county,  New  .Jersey,  is  a  sandy  beach  extending  north 
from  Old  Shrewsbur)-  Inlet  and  the  south  point  of  the 
Highlands  of  Navesink,  five  miles,  and  is  from  Halt  a 
mile  to  a  mile  wide.  It  inclos.2s  Sandy  Hook  Ba\- 
The  lights  are  on  the  north  part.  The  Sandy  Hook 
lights  consi.st  of  the  main  light,  and  two  lieacons  placed 
in  position,  for  ranges  of  channels.  Tho  main  light  is 
in  lat.  46°  27'  42"  N.,  long.  78°  59'  48''  W.  from 
Urecnwich,  England. 

J.ight-ship. — A  light-ship,  painted  red,  of  about  350 
tons  burden,  and  showing  two  lights,  is  anchored  olf 
Sandy  Hook.  The  forward  light  is  80  feet  above  tlio 
deck,  and  tho  after  one  40  feet.  She  is  also  provided 
with  a  bell  of  800  pounds  weight,  which  will  lie  rung 
in  thick  weather.  She  is  jtlaced  in  13  fathoms  water, 
.'iaiidy  Hook  light-house  bears  from  the  light-ship  west 
by  nortli,  distant  0}  miles ;  Highland  light-house,  west- 
southwest,  distanl  7  miles. 

llighlamh  ([/"AVircji/nl-.— Navesink  hills,  on  which 
two  light-houses  nro  l>uilt,  extend  northwest  and  south- 
east, aliout  southwest  from  Sandy  Hook,  on  tlio  At- 
lantic Ocean  to  liaritan  Haj-.  Tho  correct  nltitiidej 
of  tho  following  places,  which  present  themselves  to 
mariners  as  thej-  approach  them,  are :  Mount  Mitchell, 
tho  highest  point  of  Novesink,  Monmouth  county,  New 
.lersuy,  282  feet;  Tompkins'  Hill,  on  Stnten  island, 
.'107  feet ;  Hempstead  Hill,  Queen's  county,  Long  Isl- 
and, .319  feet. 

Highland  lAghtt.— On  tho  Highlands  of  Navesink 
there  are  two  light-houses  licaring  north  23°  W.,  ami 
south  23°  IC,  from  each  other  distant  300  yards.  The 
soutlicrn  light  is  a  revolving  one,  on  tho  Presnel  |ili:n ; 
it  is  218  feet  above  tho  level  of  tho  sen.  The  north- 
ern light  is  a  fixed  light,  24G  feet  7  inches  above  tho 
sea. 

Leilge  South  Siind;/  Hook. — On  this  reef  there  nro 
liut  9  feot  of  water.  Tho  northern  light  on  the  High- 
lands, a  little  open  to  the  eastward  of  the  southern  une, 
lends  right  on  the  reef.  This  Icdgo  is  south  half  east 
from  Sandy  Hook  light,  7  miles  distant,  and  aliout 
1^  milo  fh)m  thT  shore,  and  on  which  tlio  ship  William 
Thompunn  struck. 

Oil  Spot. — Kast-soutlienst  IJ  milo  from  Sandy  Hook 
light  is  tho  Oil  Sl)ot,  having  only  10  feet  of  water  in 
one  spot  at  low  water.  It  is  of  a  triangular  simpc, 
and  aliout  half  a  mile  on  each  side  in  cxteut.  Tho 
along-shore  channel  Is  inside  of  it. 
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FaUe  Ilook.—i^  mile  east,  »  little  northerly,  from 
Sandy  Hook  light,  there  is  a  small  shoal  spot,  with 
only  12  feet  water  upon  it  ut  low  water.  It  is  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  False  lloolt.    < 

Ifeu)  York  Harbor. — There  are  four  channels  over 
Xew  York  bar.  The  first  is  that  along  and  parallel 
to  the  Jersey  shore,  inside  of  the  Outer  Middle.  The 
second  is  the  Soutli  Channel,  l>etween  the  Bluck  Can 
Buoy,  No.  1,  and  the  Red  Can  Buoy,  No.  2.  The  third 
is  the  Main  Ship-channel,  between  the  Bed  Can  Buoy, 
No.  2,  and  the  Block  Nun  Buoy,  No.  1.  The  fourth  is 
Gedney's  Channel,  between  the  Black  Nun  Buoy,  No. 
1,  and  the  Red  Nun  Buoy,  No.  2.  This  channel  runs 
west  by  north,  and  is  used  by  our  largest  class  ships  of 
war.— Blunt's  Coait  Pilot. 

During  the  year  1867  the  Tvest  beacon  at  Sandy 
Hook,  the  foundation  of  which  hod  been  undermined 
by  the  sea,  was  removed  to  a  secure  position  by  order 
of  the  Light-house  Board,  a  new  screen  erected,  and 
the  main  light-house  fitted  with  a  new  lantern  and  a 
third  order  lens.  Gedney's  Channel  into  New  York 
Bay  having  two  feet  more  water  thon  the  old  channels, 
was  unknown  nntil  a  few  years  since.  The  knowledge 
of  this  channel  is  owing  to  the  operations  of  the  Coast 
Survey.  Had  the  true  depth  of  this  channel  been 
known  in  1778,  the  French  fleet  under  Count  D'Estaing 
would  have  passed  into  the  bay  and  taken  the  assem- 
bled British  naval  force. — Coast  Survey  Report,  1854 ; 
Lighl-houae  Report,  1857. 

San  Francisco,  a  city  and  sea-port  of  the  United 
States,  in  California,  on  the  south  promontor}',  divid- 
ing the  great  bay  of  San  Francisco  from  the  Pacific, 
inside  the  bay,  and  a  short  waj'  to  the  south  of  its  en- 
trance. The  latter,  now  called  the  Golden  Gate,  little 
more  than  a  mile  in  width,  has  on  its  south  side  an 
old  Spanish  fort,  or  presidio,  in  lat.  37°  48'  80"  N., 
long.  122°  27'  23"  W.  Having  passed  the  fort,  the 
course  to  the  town  is  nearly  east  from  three  to  four 
miles,  and  then  south  and  west  about  as  much  more. 
The  city  is  situated  at  the  bottom  of  a  bay,  skirted  by 
extensive  flats,  some  of  which  are  now  lieing  formed 
into  docks.  Its  growth  has  been  quite  extraordinary. 
In  the  early  part  of  1848  it  consisted  only  of  a  few  rude 
cabins  j  whereas  it  has  now  an  exchange,  a  theatre,  a 
custom-house,  sundrj'  churches  and  other  public  build- 
ings, with  great  numbers  of  private  houses,  many  of 
which  are  of  wood,  but  many  also  of  adohe  (sun-drieci) 
and  burned  bricks,  with  a  vast  number  of  attached  tents 
and  booths.  An(i  while  such  is  the  metamorphosis  on 
slioro,  lier  waters,  which  were  formerly  quite  deserted, 
are  crowded  with  ships  and  steamers  from  all  parts  of 
tlio  world  I  San  Francisco  is  indebted,  ns  every  one 
knows,  for  this  all  but  miraculous  transformation  to 
tlie  discovery  of  gold  deposits  in  the  beds  of  the  tribu- 
taries of  the  Son  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers,  which 
foil  into  lier  bo}',  and  in  the  quartz  of  the  contiguous 
mountains.  Such,  however,  are  the  advantages  of  her 
situation,  and  the  fertility  of  the  adj.icent  countrj',  that 
tho  exhau.stlon  of  the  gold  deposits,  though  It  might 
check  for  a  while,  would  not  iiermanently  affect  the 
growth  of  the  city,  or  tho  extent  of  her  trade.  To  ob- 
viate tho  shallowness  of  the  water  close  to  the  town, 
a  whorf  2300  feet  in  length  has  alreadj'  been  projected 
into  the  bay,  and  to  it  all  sorts  of  vessels  are  safclj' 
moored.  The  construction  of  extensive  docks  has  also 
been  commenced ;  and  every  effort  is  being  made  to 
provide  the  accommodation  necessary  for  tho  rapidly 
increasing  trade  of  the  town. 

San  Francisco  stands  on  a  sandy  level ;  nnd  during 
tlio  wet  season,  when  it  is  most  crowded,  the  streets 
were  nt  first  mere  puddles,  into  which  carriages  sunk 
to  the  axles ;  while  in  the  dry  season  tiie  annoyance 
from  dust  was  all  but  intolerable.  But  those  incon- 
veniences have  been  to  a  great  extent  obviated  by 
lluorii  g  the  streets,  or  covering  them  with  stout  planks, 
a  process  which  has  been  carried  to  a  great  extent,  and 
has  had  the  most  complete  success      Th(  city  has  suf- 


fered much  from  fires,  by  which,  indeed,  it  has  repeat- 
edly been  laid  waste.  These,  however,  hove  been 
speedily  repaired ;  and  in  a  few  weeks  no  traces  are 
seen  of  the  moot  destructive  conflagrations.  Accord- 
ing, however,  as  houses  of  brick  or.«tone  are  substitu* 
ted  for  those  of  wood  and  for  tents,  fires  will  become 
less  frequent  and  less  destructive. 

The  population  of  San  Francisco  is  the  most  motley 
that  can  be  imagined ;  for,  though  Americans  predom- 
inate, a  large  admixture  is  to  be  seen  of  adventurers 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Gambling  is  very  prev- 
alent ;  and  is,  perhaps,  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent 
here,  during  the  rainy  season,  than  in  any  other  place 
either  of  the  New  or  the  Old  World.  But  this  is  the 
natural  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
population  has  been  brought  together;  and  the  pas- 
sion will  no  doubt  abate  as  the  circumstances  in  which 
it  originated  change  or  lose  their  influence.  Lynch- 
law  has  been  here  reduced  to  a  system,  and  carried  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  where  else ;  and,  despite  the 
gross  abuses  to  which  it  unavoidably  leads,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  that  it  could  not  have  been  dispensed 
with.  A  sense  of  its  necessity  has  led,  not  only  to  its 
being  adopted,  but  to  its  being  generally  approved. 

Nowhere  in  the  world  is  there  so  great  a  disparity 
between  the  sexes  as  in  San  Francisco,  there  being  at 
least  'rom  three  to  five  men  for  one  woman.  But  this 
disparit}'  is  gradually  lessening,  and  with  it  some  of 
the  worst  features  in  the  present  condition  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  population  of  the  city  differs  widely  at 
diflTerent  periods,  being  crowded  in  the  wet,  and  com- 
paratively deserted  iVi  the  dr)'  season.  Though  bj-  far 
the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  the  State,  it  is 
not  its  capital.  That  tlistinction  has  been  conferred 
on  San  Jos6  in  consequence  of  its  more  central  situa- 
tion. 

The  Baj-  of  San  Francisco,  though,  as  already  stated, 
it  has  a  narrow  entrance,  expands  within  into  one  of 
the  noblest  basins  that  is  any  where  to  be  met  with, 
having  a  coast  line  of  about  276  miles.  The  town  has 
already  become  tho  seat  of  a  very  extensive  trade,  and 
will  most  likely  be  the  grand  emporium  of  tho  vast 
territory  belonging  to  the  United  States  on  the  Po- 
ciflc.  The  trade  with  China,  Australia,  tho  Eastern 
Archipelago,  and  the  Polynesian  Islands,  is  even  now 
very  extensive,  and  several  ships  have  been  fitted  out 
for  the  whale-fisherj'.  At  present,  however,  the  prin- 
cipal trade  of  the  city  is  with  Panama  on  the  one  hand, 
and  Oregon  on  tho  other;  bringing  immigrants  and 
all  sorts  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  former,  and 
com  and  other  raw  produce  from  the  latter.  Hut  she 
has  also  an  extensive  trade  with  Chili,  the  eastern  por- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  with  Europe  by  Cape 
Horn.  The  importation  of  mnnj-  sorts  of  products  has 
been  completely  overdone,  and  some  varieties  of  manu- 
factured goods  might,  in  1853  and  1854,  be  bought  in 
San  Francisco  as  cheap  as  in  Liverpool  or  Havre. 
This,  however,  is  a  species  of  miscalculation  incident 
to  the  opening  of  all  new  markets,  and  will  speedily 
correct  itself.  Gold  bullion,  with  small  but  increasing 
quantities  of  quicksilver,  and  hides,  have  hitherto  been 
the  all  but  exclusive  articles  of  export. 

The  subjoined  tabular  form  gives  at  a  comprehen- 
sive glance  the  amounts  of  tho  asscssmfit:  .together 
with  the  rates  of  taxation  of  the  city  anl  county  of 
San  Francisco,  for  eight  fisc.il  years,  since  tue  fir't  or- 
ganization of  tho  local  government,  viz. : 
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3896 
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Showing  A  n«t  gain  of  population  from  arrivals  by 
sea,  during  tlie  year  1856,  of  6!)C2  souls.  This  is  a 
vert'  unfavorable  exhiliit,  and  we  regret  to  nialie  it 
public.  During  the  lost  six  months  of  the  year  the  de- 
partures were  927  souls  in  excess  of  the  arrivals.  It 
is,  however,  the  class  of  (wpulation  that  we  are  losing 
whioli  is  the  worst  feature.  During  the  last  half  of 
IHM,  the  deiHirtures  of  male  adults  for  the  Atlantic 
8tntos  were  2,53^1  in  excess  of  the  arrivals. 

Tlie  population  has  rceciveil  a  strong  reinforcement 
during  the  past  j'ear  by  immigration  o\-er  the  plains. 
(Urly  in  the  season  exaggerated  estimates  were  made 
of  the  extent  of  this  immigration,  as  well  as  of  the 
quantity  of  stock  that  would  1)0  driveii  over ;  but  we  do 
not  ovcrostimnto  the  numltcr  when  we  soy  that  fully 
8000  |)ersons  were  added  to  the  jiormanent  population 
of  the  State  by  the  overland  route  during  the  past  yenr, 
and  that  they' brought  with  them  2.'),000  to  80, (KK)  head 
of  homed  cattle,  'I'liis  is  the  character  of  population 
that  the  State  nee<Is,  and  if  t'ongress  would  authorize 
the  construction  of  a  wagon  roail  over  the  plains,  we 
should  see  M),000  people  annually  leaving  the  Valley 
of  tlie  MiKsissippi  to  make  their  homes  on  the  I'acillc 
slope  of  the  Kocky  Moimtains.  As  mritteni  are  now, 
with  virtually  but  one  line  of  communication  with  the 
Atlantic  const,  we  need  indulge  in  no  brilliant  hopes  of 
the  udvuncement  of  t'alifomlu  in  |x>pulution  of  the  right 
stamp. — .Vrtfi  FranrUio  I'rire  Currml. 

Since  the  preceding  was  written.  Congress  passed  an 
act  under  date  Kebniarj-  17,  18i'<7,  entitled  "  An  Act 
for  the  constructttin  of  a  wagon  roud  from  Fort  Kejir 
ncy,  via  the  .South  Pass  of  the  Hocky  Slountains  and 
fireat  Salt  Luke  Valley,  to  the  eastern  imrtion  of  the 
State  of  California  ;"  2.  Kor  a  ro'id  from  Kl  I'aso,  on 
the  HioCirunde,  to  Kort  Yuma,  at  the  month  of  the  (iilu  ; 
^.  Kiir  a  road  from  Fort  Defiance,  in  Mew  Mexico,  to 
the  Colorado. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  excess  of  arrivals 
over  departures,  and  also  those  which  have  gained  dur 
ing  the  year  1866,  together  with  the  amounts  of  our 
gain  and  loss ; 
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ExpoBT  or  Qdioksilvbb. 

To  Mexico 86IS 

To  China llsi 

ToNewVork IRflfl 

To  Peru 1067 

Of  the  exports  in  1856, 18,641  flasks  were  destined 
to  Mexico ;  4626  flasks  to  Peru ;  8000  flasks  to  China ; 
2414  flasks  to  Kew  York ;  and  260  flasks  to  Austnliai 
The  total  value  exported,  according  to  the  custom- 
house books,  was  $883,186. 

OratATioNB  or  TiiR  ITNiTBn  Statks  IlBANcn  Mint  at  San 
Francisco  iiubino  Tm:  Year  1806. 
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Exportt  itf  Treasure. — Statement  of  the  amount  and 
destination  of  treasure  exported  from  San  Francisco 
during  the  year  185C. 
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OoLn  PaoKfCT  or  ('ALiroBNtA,  1860.  — Actoai.  Siiii'siexts 
mou  San  Franoisoo. 
To  Now  Y'ork  and  New  Orleans,  for  Atlantic 

States $3i,S  ,\2IU 

To  KiiglKiid  direct 8,(!60,'2SJ 

To  China $1,30,S,802 
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Other  foreign  ports S'i4,ii2l 

Total  nmniresti'd $4  i,(»4.«i 
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Total  estimated  production  of  gold $(il,S.,((,36i) 
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Of  the  annual  product  of  tho  gold  mines  ami  placera 
of  the  State,  it  is  difllcult,  also,  to  H|)euk  with  uny  ikisI- 
tive  degree  of  accuracy.  In  the  fire  of  May,  IS.'il, al- 
most the  entire  records  of  the  custom-house  were  de- 
stroyed, together  with  a  vast  quantity  of  the  hooks  and 
jHtpers  of  mercantile  houses,  so  that  wo  can  only  state 
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the  recorded  amonntg  exported  by  the  mail  uteamcn 
and  other  veaiels  since  that  epoch,  which  were  a*  fol- 
lows, acooTding  to  offlcial  data : 

KsTiMATEn  Faonrci  or  tub  Minui  or  CALiroiMU  niioE 

TUni  DieOOTEBY. 

PtotIoiuIt  to  l&M,  uaumed  from  etaUa- 

tlc»  of  the  United  BUtea  Mint. $63,915,000 

1851 «B,0(W,n00 

18M 4B,T7().000 

1863 64,9«6,000 

18M 6l,4W.00O 

18» 46,183,000 

]85« 60,697,000 

186T 60,048,000 

Add  prnbalilo  amount  la  handa  of  paaaen- 

sen,  6  years,  $10,000,000  per  annum.  60,000.000 

Total $488,(H)0,006 

In  the  foregoing  estimate  no  account  is  talcen  of  the 
amount  of  imcoined  gold  in  the  hands  of  miners,  or  ly- 
ing on  general  deposit  with  the  various  express  agents 
and  banlcers  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  made 
inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  the  amount  thus  retained 
in  the  country  is  fully  up  tu  three  millions  of  dollars. 
Nor  is  the  amount  shipped  by  sailing  vessels  included, 
an  omission  caused  by  our  inability  to  ascertain  the 
proportion  wliich  dust  bears  to  coin  in  such  shipments. 
The  shipments  of  treasure  to  China,  Manilla,  Calcutta, 
Volpiiraiso,  and.  Honolulu,  the  present  year,  amount  to 
about  98b3,mi 

It  would  be  a  di6ficult  task  to  ascertain  the  total 
value  of  forei.rpi  goods  imported  and  consumed  in  this 
region,  as  a  great  part  are  previously  imported  at  the 
eastward,  and  do  not  require  to  be  specifically  entered 
in  cur  custom-house.  In  stating,  therefore,  the  amount 
of  our  direct  importation  of  foreign  goods,  for  thu  year 
ending  the  Ist  of  October  last,  at  $7,490,000,  we  merely 
do  so  en  pattatu,  without  reference  to  the  actual  con- 
sumption. If  wo  wore  to  form  an  opinion  of  our  im- 
ports from  the  amount  of  our  annual  exports,  lM>th  of 
produce  and  gold,  we  should  .say  that  the  former  would 
amount  to  at  least  $36,000,000,  which  forms  nearly  the 
wbrile  basis  of  our  trade. 

The  following  is  a  uompatative  statement  of  the  ex- 
ports from  San  Francisco  for  the  years  1856  and  1866  : 

IS.U.  ISM. 

Treasure $45, 182.631  $80,6^7,434 

Foreign  merchandise,  produce,  and 

qulckailver 4.1'J!»,61i  4,970,515 

Total $4.1,872,242  $64,B07,'.I49 

In  estimating,  as  we  have  done,  the  imports  at  only 
jef.'!C,O0O,0O0,  or  two-thirds  the  amount  of  our  exporta- 
tious,  we  presume  the  remaining  $18,000,000  to  have 
been  absorbed  by  the  rents  and  other  revenues  of  al>- 
sentees ;  by  the  interest  on  foreign  capital ;  and  by  the 
remittances  of  miners  and  others  to  their  absent  fam- 
ilies, as  well  as  those  of  others  whose  entire  earnings 
are  sent  out  of  the  country.  These  are  mere  specula- 
tive views  and  opinions,  but,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
data,  they  may  not  l>o  deemed  unworthy  of  applica- 
tion.— San  FrancUco  Prict  Current. 

Vaiuf  or  ExroBTS  otukb  than  TnaABimf!  from  San  Fbam- 
ciHoii  nuRiNo  Tin  Yeab  kkuino  Ueokmher  3),  1S56. 

Auatralia $1, 123,361 

NewVork 1,118.600 

Mexico 781,069 

Tth 887,699 

Sandvlch  iBlanda 84»,30a 

China 289,941 

KuKslan  I'oiaesatona 127,910 

•"ilH 116.787 


Society  Islands. 

New  Uninada 

rorti  In  Ihcl'aotflo., 
Vancouver's  laland  . 

f'osta  KIca 

East  ludlos 

Nicaragua 


116,787 
61,819 
4.1,126 
86,463 
23,870 
12,000 
2,760 
2,430 


Total  exportation  lu  1986 $4,270,614 

1886 41877,619 

ICxccsi  In  favor  of  1866 $417,005 

The  exports  of  lumber  in  1856  wera  8,900,000  feet. 
60 


ExTOBTs  or  DOMMTio  raoticrK  roB  Tiia  Ybab  endiho  Di- 
nEMUEB  81,  1864. 

FiocB. 


Wlillh«t«iporUd 


Australia 

Acapuloo 

China 

Callao 

Honolulu 

Mexico 

Uoaalan  Posaeadons  . . . . . 

San  Qnentln  . .  / 

Tahiti i 

Vanoouver'a  laland 

Total 


B«rr«l«, 

2808 

6» 

12U6 


161 


26 
70 

lui 
W2n' 


201 


827 


Hf.  S«clii  I  Qr  8«ta. 
287,484 


8290 

woo 

1186 
60 
100 


7021 


4,000 

7,209 

1,080 

8,82« 

169 

40 

80 

9,870 


260,114 


Wheat baga    4,438 

Barley "      4,763 

Oala "     13,339 

Orttta bbls.    8,330 

PoUtoea bags       181  .:•  j 

BnatHBSs  donb  at  tub  CisTOM-noirsB  or  San  FbakcisoO 
DCBiNO  TUB  Ybab  bni>ino  gEPrminEB  80, 1860. 


Merchandise  in  bond  on  1st  Uct.,  1866 
Iteceived  In  warehouse  imported  from 

foreign  porta 

Do.  transported  In  bond  fkvm  the  porta 
of  New  York,  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  New  Orleana 


Withdrawn  from  warehonao  for  con- 
sumption   

Do.  for  exportation  to  foreign  ports  . . 

Do.  for  transportation  to  the  ports  of 
New  Y'ork  nnd  Boston 

T^emaining  in  warehouse  on  the  SOtb 
of  September,  1886 


Imported  trora  foreign  porta,  duties 
paid 

Withdrawn  from  warehouse  for  con- 
sumption  

"  Free '  merchandise  imported  from 
forclgniporta 

Total  value  of  foreign  merchandise 
thrown  upon  the  market 

Total  dutlea  collected 


$828,094 
1,400,098 

423,780 


$2,682,826 

$1,404,190 
426,612 

83,654 

784,468 


$2,662,826 

$3,864,243 

1,404,190 

2,221,660 

$7,4'JO,088 


DutiM 


$840,042 
810,661 

178,002 


$4,029,606 

$602,188 
114,319 

8,000 

315,102 

$1,029,696 

.$1,149,697 

892,183 


$1,741,781 


We  copy  from  the  San  Francitco  Price  Current  the 
following  statistics  for  the  year  1856,  to  which  we  add 
the  aggregates  for  the  year  1857 : 

STATEMENT  OP  TIH!  NuMBEB  OF  VBSSBLS,  WITH  TOXIB  TOM- 
NAQF,  AttRr\ING  AT  AND  IIWABTINa  FROM  TUB  POBT  OF  SAN 

Fbancisco  durinq  tue  Yeab  1866. 


ArrlTsti  from 


Atlantic  domrstic  ports 

Pacific  domestic  porta 

Panama , 

China , 

Mcaragun 

Great  llrl tain 

Sandwich  Islands 

Franco  ., 

Mexico 

BaUvia , 

Islands  in  the  Pacifle 

liio  do  Janeiro 

RusKlan  Possessions,  Northwest  Coast 

Manilla , 

Whaling  voyage • 

Hamburg 

Chill 

Peru , 

Australia i 

British  North  America 

Japan  

Vancouver's  laland 

Calcutta ,, 

CoaU  Ulca 


Total. 


No.  of 

VhhIi. 


128 

1034 

26 

43 

13 

21 

81 

18 

88 

9 

22 

8 

6 

7 

12 

7 

11 

7 

11 

1 

2 

2 

1 

1 


Tom 


141,370 

138,149 

49,903 

27.110 

15.574 

11,729 

6.683 

7,019 

5,531 

8,4«1 

2,829 

2,049 

2,627 

2,031 

2.879 

2.815 

3,986 

879 

3,375 

637 

800 

2T8 

697 

182 


1465 


440,016 


Rk'apitclation  for  tub  Y'babs  1856-1867. 

Vea^U.      Tona. 

American  vessels  arrived  from  domestic  porta . .  1102    287,610 

"  '>  "  foreign  porta...     168    109,919 

"  '•  "  whaling  voyages      12       2,879 

Foreign  vessels  arrived  fTom  foreign  ports 113      39,698 

Total,  I860 1455    44i),0l8 

Total,  1887 , 1633    427,666 


SAN 


1683 


SAN 


No.  o( 
V.Mto. 

Tom. 

PKctflc  domeatlo  porta 

800 
70 
09 
S6 
97 
14 
10 
4-J 
W 
48 
9 
T 

l\ 
8 

16 
6 
3 
1 
8 
1 

1»7,4B« 

79,784 

06,673 

60,697 

96,897 

18,089 

17,690 

16,606 

W,668 

8,878 

4.797 

6,009 

8,806 

8,609 

1,964 

1,971 

638 

341 

90S 

1,469 

000 

Chin* 

I'»ni 

■'■ninHi ,    .  , , .    . , . 

Calcutta 

Nlcangna 

ManllU 

Itendwieh  IiUnd*  ; 

AiutrslU    

Mexico 

Kurabia  PoueuloDf,  .NorthirMt  Coiut 
AtUntIc  dometf til)  poitA 

"hill.. .  ..:. ::::;:  i;;".".!:::'. 

BataTla  

laUnd*  In  the  I>aclfle 

VanconTcr't  Iiluid 

Coata  KlM 

Mauiittna 

Slnonpore 

Knnce 

Total 

1988 

446.867 

liBOAPITrLATION   TOU  TUS  YlAB  1606. 

American  Teweli  departod  for  domeitla  porta. .  866 
"  "  foreign  porta .. .    988 

"  "  "  whaling  Toragca     I'' 

Foreign  reaaela  departed  for  domeatlc  porta...  1 
••  "  "  foreign  porta ....  110 
Total 1983    446,867 

Thb  tonnage  arriying  during  the  three  years  below 
ttated  was  an  foUow9 : 


Tom 

148,191 

96^.771 

31866 

977 

42,7«3 


Arrived  In  r53., 

1864. 
1866. 


m 

«90 
894 


Ton«. 
6M,7nB 
400.114 
419,080 


The  i>>nnage  entering  from  eaatem  domestic  ports 
in  1863  was  260,O4.'>  tons ;  in  1854  it  was  153,313  tons ; 
and  in  1855,  144,434  tons.  The  arrivals  of  the  past 
year  fhjm  New  York  arc  in  the  proportion  of  two  tons 
to  one  from  Boston,  the  actual  flgures  Iwing  89,951 
tons  from  New  York  against  4.5,601  tons  from  Boston. 

The  tonnage  from  all  quarters  arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  18S<>  comprised  1455  vessels  of  440,015  tons 
against  1520  vessels  of  517,919  tons  in  1855.  The  de- 
crease has  lieen  in  domestic  coast  and  foreign  trade, 
the  tonnage  entered  from  domestic  Atlantic  ports  l)eing 
somewhat  larger  than  in  1855.  The  following  figures 
illustrate  this : 


ArriTod. 

Pnmi  doiMotic 
Allsniir  Porto. 

Pmn  d'nxMIe 
F«<i«c  I'oilj 

Flcm  (orviyn 

Krt«. 

1S66 

1886 

Ti'n*. 
147.S70 
I4'>.370 

ton*. 
IS'.I.O.'W 
13S,149 

Tnu.. 
177,092 
U'.Clt 

Incrcaao  in  1S56.. 
Dccreaoo  In  18M 

1,500 

6l',4S(i 

27.4T6 

The  tonnage  entered  from  domestic  Atlimtic  ports 
in  ISM  was  260,045  tons  j  in  1854,  15:1,31.1  tons,  in 
1856,  147,870  tons;  and  in  1866,  149,370  tons.  Thus 
it  appears  that  the  ini|)orts  from  th:'.t  quarter  have 
hardly  decreased  since  1864.  The  great  fnlling  off  in 
trade  is  more  apparent  than  real,  as  in  the  tonnago  en- 
tering in  1855  were  included  tho  ocean  steamers  arriv- 
ing from  Benicls,  and  in  the  tahlo  of  18.'i6  they  arn 
excluded,  t'ndoulitedly,  however,  the  coasting  trade 
has  fallen  off  20,000  to  30.000  tons,  compared  with  1855, 
which  is  owing  to  the  decreased  shipments  of  lumber 
fh)m  the  North. 

The  im|)orU  this  past  year  from  (ireut  Britain  ex- 
hibit a  falling  off  of  mar  lio  per  cent,  compared  with 
those  (if  1X54.  llip  tonnage  entered  for  four  years 
pai<t  WAS  as  follows : 

1'Wn B5.n34  tons,  i  1866 9«  608  lona. 

1854 M.Ill     '•         ISTiO n,72J     " 

From  the  continent  of  Kuropn  there  entered  In  1855, 
13,242  tons  against  1<),4M  ions  in  18.'>G. 

With  Chiiu  tlin  trade  shows  a  ronsiilcrulilo  increase 
—tho  tonnage  entered  in  1856  lieing  27,110  tons  against 
17,296  tons  in  1855.  Tlio  clearances  to  that  country 
have  little  connection  with  trade,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  need  of  making  comparisons  with  previous  years. 


The  exports  have  been  upon  a  larger  scale  to  Aus. 
tralia  in  the  year  1856  than  to  any  other  country.  The 
tonnage  movement  for  three  yeara  was  as  follows ; 

18>4.         ists  l<5g 

Entared tons    6,864      6,460      .1,370 

Departed "    10,999     16,719     12,668 

With  the  Sandwich  Islands  the  trade  for  the  years 
1854-'66  woa  as  follows : 


IBM. 

8,427 
8,066 


ll',861      6,6S3 
10,1148    16„')a6 


Entared tons 

Departed 

The  increase  noticeable  in  the  tonnage  departing  for 
the  islands  in  1856  was  caused  by  a  larger  number  of 
clippers  than  usual  going  thither  to  freight  oil  home. 

With  the  other  Pacific  Isbnds  trade  since  1864  has 
ranged  as  follows ; 

ItU.  IIM.  ikM, 
2661  S961  2632 
2287   2716   mi 

The  tonnage  movement  for  the  three  fallowing  years 
with  Mexico  was  as  follows : 


Entered tons 

Departed ,    " 


Entered tons 

Departed " 


IS54. 

8077 
8066 


isu        1'sa 

S,459       tiB«t 

18,870       8813 


Exports  fbom  Sam  Fkamoibco  kob  tiik  Yfaii  tS67. 


To 


New  York 

England 

(hlna , 

New  Orleans 

I'anama 

Manilla 

Calcutta , 

Mexico 

8*ndwleh  Islands 

Australia 

Havana 

Chill 

Other  porta 

Kusstan  I'oMieulons,  America 

Tern 

Society  Iilands 

Vancouver's  Island 

Han  i<alva(lar 

Total  for  year 

Treasure 

Grand  total 


Titaiuto. 


Kf86.287,778 

11.347,748 

2,993,204 

244,000 

410.!i90 

978,1100 

34.91)0 

41,600 

80,803 

82.0(10 

80,000 

33,470 

106,800 


$48,976,097 


MorrhiinduiuaLd 
l*ToJur«. 

$2,I.W,000' 
813,8!lfl 


7,143 

744]n5,') 
2J,'i.2iw 

B.4i'J 

13!>,7lK) 

!il,57C 

80,141 

7.0SI) 

*4,3'.'(•,7,^S^ 
_4'i,»7tl.(i97 

!i53TbW),'46S"" 


UsuAPiTiaATiON  OF  TUB  Vau'fs  or  Freioiits  to  S.4N  Fb*s. 
CISCO  poa  THE  Yeas  1867. 

Freighta  on  cargoes  from  New  York . , $1,309,244 

"  •'  "    Ho9ton 40,1,193 

*'  "  "     Fhilartclphla K:.m 

"  "  "    foreign  porta 1,04l,'i3!l 

Total  freights  for  tho  year $5^4i,(i71 

Statrmkst  op  tub  Tosnaok  entkkino  the  PoBf  or  ,sa.< 
I'lUNiiwo  ni'KiNU  the  roi'Kxn  Qcartei  op  1857,  i.MiTire 
Totals  roi:  the  Ykab  1S&7. 


AirivsU  trolii 


.Mlantle  doniestio  porta 

I'aolflc  domeatlc  porta 

I'anama 

Snn  .tuan  del  Sur,  .Nicaragua. 

(ireat  llrttaln 

France 

llnmliurg 

nreraeii 

rem 

.Mexico 

Sandwich  Islauda 

Society  lalanilii 

\V  haling  vnvngea 

Itio  d»  .lauelro 

KussUn  rossiiwloDa  In  Amor., 

Russia  in  Aula 

Msnllla , 

China 

llatavla 

Vancouver's  laland 

.■ilani 

Singapore 

Aiiatralta 

Mslaga 

Cofta  KIca 

Chill 

Calriilta 

lyoinboek,  Dutah  East  Indies. . 
Total 


V«M«la. 


IS 
S19 

6 

'i 

4 
1 


Tons. 


I  mi. 


2U98,      I'll 

48,048    IJS-l 

8,785       '24 


C17 

t.COO 
709 


1,«)4 

1,n6fli 
1*! 
860 
180 
160 
1.008 
3,608 
1173 
462 
8'i8 

i,'l38 


409 


879  198,862    11563  |427,M0; 


Tiini. 
mi. 


W'fit 
lW,i-36 

4l>,*!fl 
l.MC 

ICi.:  W 

3,428 

m 
am 

i,ei; 

tXM 

i.sn 

3,7'.'.1 
S.SIni 

i3.m 
i,'« 

Vi< 

i,wi 

4,7';'.i 
«•«, 

\M'l 
l,*"j 

4i> 


SAN 


1683 


SAN 


IS 

6..tfi 

9 

3,4iS 

o 

'J1t 

'/ 

» 

4'i 

0,l«>'2 

IT 

3,'."" 

V2 

i.cn 

s 

l.Sf'l 

4 

i,3ia 

8 

3,71'; 

o 

2sr. 

3,»i 

111 

'iil.3'24 

■1 

1,*'9 

I'l 

(U.i 

4 

I,M1 

1 

iS'i 

i;i 

4J'.".l 

V 

H» 

B 

o;i 

Ti 

l.W 

,1 

l.WIt 

1 

4-> 

fiB3 

♦.'1,t*' 

t'tv         BicAriTOLATioa  roB  tob  Yiab  186T. 

Va«Ml«,     Tom. 
Amerinn  veiKcU  arrived  (torn  domMtIo  porta..  1828    301,001 
"  "  "  foreign  port!...    IW 

•>  ••  "  wballng  voyage!       8 

Foreign  reamla  cleared  for  foreign  porta 126 

Toul iwa    421,668 

CuAitAiMna  nioH  San  Fbahoikx)  roa  tbi  la^t  Qvautb 
AMD  roB  ma  Yxab  18BT. 


(i:>,883 
l,fiA4 


CltanacM  for 


No.  at 
VwmU. 


Atlmtlo  domettlc  porta 

I'adflc  domeattc  port* 

I'lTU ' 

China 

W  haling  voyagaa 

I'anaina 

Han  .hian  del  Snr,  Nloaiagua. . 

Mexico 

Chill 

Sandwich  lalands 

Society  lalandi 

Manilla 

(lut  Indies 

Aiutmiia 

KuiaUn  Foaieuiona  io  Amer. 

KiiMla  in  Asia 

Vancouver'*  laland 

Co>tii  Klca 

Uatavla 

San  Salvador 

Tehiiantepee 

Total 


a 

8T 

10 

18 

9 

B 

is 

3 

4 
8 

i 

7 

s 


Tom. 


VMMla. 


■rar 

IMT. 


2,Ult8 
8,206 
0,002 

10,S«4 
128 

10,429 

ifiW 

l,01fl 

iM 

818 

i.°]49 

8,800 

t»2 

i,'OT6 


118 


12 

604 

66 

46 

9 

98 

4 

08 

»t 

91 

IS 

19 

19 

83 

8 

8 

10 

9 

4 

1 

1 


106  |6T,4T8|     848 


16,814 
02.244 
M,34T| 
88,818 

1,888; 
46,873 

4,480 
98,977 
19,46« 

6,070 

9,116 

8,889 
»,176| 
10,188, 

8,108 
TB6 

9,032 
713, 

2,846 
S09 
118 


8117,089; 


Tom. 
108,638 
189,008 
1,383 

46.143 


RXCAflTtOATIOH  FOR  THB  YeaB  1857. 

VHMb 

American  veagela  clearing  for  domeatlo  port*. . .  618 
"  "  "  foreign  porta. . . .    104 

"  "  "  whaling  voyage*.      0 

Foreign  vesaela  clearing  for  foreign  port* 120 

Totti 848    837.1)22 

The  great  discrepancy  between  the  tonnage  arriv- 
ing ftom  and  clearing  for  domestic  Pacific  ports  needs 
explanation.  Daring  the  last  half  of  the  year  the  de- 
partures of  that  class  of  tonnage  in  the  table  above 
oomprise  only  the  small  number  of  vessels  which  it 
vras  necessary  to  clear  at  the  custom-house,  on  account 
of  there  being  foreign  goods  on  board  exceeding  f  400 
In  valuo.  The  arrivals,  which  ore  correctly  stated, 
are  the  true  index  of  the  domestic  coast  trade. 

The  declared  exports  of  treasure,  however,  do  not 
by  any  means  comprise  the  whole  amount  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  which  annually  leave  California.  Since 
the  great  bank  failures  in  18S6,  miners  who  are  going 
to  the  East  prefer  carr^'lng  their  money  on  their  per- 
sons to  trusting  to  bills  of  exchange.  Incidents  con- 
nected with  the  loss  of  the  Central  America  demon- 
strated that  her  passengers  had  with  them  a  very  large 
amount  of  gold;  and  those  leaving  here  by  every 
steamer  for  Panama  take  away  in  the  aggregate  heavy 
sums,  of  which  no  account  can  be  got.  But,  at  a  low 
calculation,  ten  millions  of  dollars  leave  the  State  an- 
nually in  the  hands  of  passengers  by  steam  and  sailing 
vessels.  The  entire  product  yearly  of  our  gold  mine^ 
can  be  ascertained  only  approximately.  Persons  who 
are  qualified  by  position  and  observation  to  givo  the 
most  correct  opinion  upon  tho  subject  place  the  amount 
nt  seventy  millions,  and  this  amount  is  probably 
rather  under  than  over  the  mark. 

We  are  gratified  to  state  that  the  value  of  our  ex- 
ports other  than  treasure,  in  1857,  shows  an  increase, 
although  small,  over  that  of  tho  preceding  year — the 
ligurcs  l)eing  f  4,329,758  in  1857  against  14,270,515  in 
1856.  The  great  increase  is  in  the  exports  to  Now 
York,  which  have  doubled  in  value,  and  the  greatest  de- 
crease to  Australia,  in  which  tho  falling  off  is  $809,000. 

The  exports  of  quicksilver  in  1857  were  as  follows ; 

To  Mexico flaaks  U,?iU 

To  New  York '•       8,374 

TuChina '•       3  864 

ToC'hUl "        1,000 

Total "      87,262 

The  exports  in  the  four  preceding  yean  were : 

In  1863 flaak*  18,800  I  In  1^U6 flaaki  97,168 

lnl864 "     20,908  I  In  ISOO ••     98,740 


ToHnaffe  Movtmtnt  of  the  Port  of  San  Francuco.-— 
The  arrivals  from  all  quarten  dnring  the  yean  186IV-'&7 
have  been  as  follows : 


1866, 
1860. 
1867. 


VaMb.        Toil. 

1620  617.U10 

14B6  444,016 

1088  497,646 


The  tonnage  arriving  firom  domestic  Aflantlc  *  ^rts 
durihg  the  past  year  exhibits  a  large  falling  off  when 
compared  with  that  of  1866 — that  from  domestic  coast 
ports  un  equally  lar^^e  increase,  and  that  from  foreign 
ports  a  falling  off  nf  uliout  10  per  cent,  compared  with 
1856.     The  following  am  the  figures : 


Arrlirad. 

Fium  doBiMtlc 
AUanUe  Fortl. 

fVom  domtaUo 
CoMt  Poila. 

From  foralen 
Porb. 

Voan. 
1866 

Tom- 
14'J,370 
100,626 

Tom. 
188,148 
182,086 

Tom. 
14",617 
184,441 

1867 

Decreaae  in  1867 . . 
Incrcaac  in  1867  . . 

30,846 

48',887 

16,170 

The  tonnage  fh>m  homo  Atlantic  porta  in  1858  was 
260,045  tons,  being  more  than  two  and  a  half  times 
larger  than  in  1867 ;  the  arrivals  of  1864,  '56,  and  '56 
averaged  about  1 50  0(X)  tons.  From  Qreat  Britain  the 
tonnage  arriving  in  1857  was  16,992  tons  against  11,729 
tons  in  1856,  exhibiting  on  increase  of  nearly  50  per 
cent.,  but  a  decrease  compared  with  preceding  years. 
From  the  continent  of  Europe  there  entered  in  1867, 
12,681  tons  against  10,434  tons  in  1866.  With  China 
the  import  trade  shows  a  slight  falling  off  compared 
with  1866,  the  totals  being  23,824  tons  against  27.110 
tons.  The  trade  with  Australia,  as  indicated  by  the 
tonnage  arriving  and  departing  for  the  past  four  yean 
at  Sau  Francisco,  has  been  as  follows : 

istt. 

8,876 

12,668 


1654 

Entered 0,S64 

Departed 10,202 


0,460 

16,712 


IMT 

4,729 
10,138 


Xhe  arrivals  from  the  Sandwich  Islands  are  the  best 
index  of  the  direct  trade  with  that  country  Ca  number 
of  the  clearances  thencn  being  vessels  to  freight  oil  to 
the  Eastern  States),  and  for  the  lost  four  years  have 
been  as  follows : 


18^4. 
1856. 


•  tons    8,427  11866 ton*  0,6.83 

.    "    10,801)  1867 "    3,000 


It  Will  thus  he  seen  that  the  trade  with  the  islands 
since  1856  has  fallen  off  nearly  two-thirds.  In  like 
manner  as  with  the  Sandwicli  Islands,  the  arrivals 
frcm  the  west  coast  of  Mexico  indicate  the  trade 
proper  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  the  past  four 
years  have  been  as  follows : 

1864 fona  30771  1886 tons  .VS81 

1855 "    3459|1867 »    6062 

These  figures  indicate  a  healthfkil  and  gratif^'ing  in- 
crease in  the  trade  with  Mexico,  which  is  destined  in 
tlie  future  to  become  of  verj-  great  importance.  The  ton- 
nage movement  during  the  past  year  indicates  that  the 
imfiorts  from  tho  Eastern  States  and  foreign  countries 
were  aiMut  18  per  cent,  less  than  in  1856,  and  although 
making,  <is  a  general  thing,  a  nearer  approach  than 
ever  l>«fore  to  being  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  mark- 
et, have  yet  in  many  im|X)rtant  respects  l)een  of  the 
most  excessive  character,  and  have  resulted  in  heavy 
losses  to  those  interested  in  them 

Export  Trade  of  San  ^tyotcwco.  — The  prominent 
item  in  exports  of  course  is,  and  will  continue  to  ho 
for  many  years,  the  product  of  the  mines.  The  ex- 
ports  of  treasure  in  1857,  as  compared  with  those  of 
the  preceding  years  of  which  we  have  any  record 
stands  thus ' 


In  1861 $S4,4'<2  Ot-O 

In  1862 Ani'.OflO 

In  18S3 S4,ii06.ii00 

In  1864 M,420,O0O 


Inisne $4K,in2,681 

In  1856 6(1,081,434 

In  1867 49,880,08 1 


The  exports  in  1857,  when  compared  with  those  of 
1856,  show  a  small  falling  off  compared  with  thoso  of 
1856.  There  is  a  large  item  connected  with  the  ex- 
(torts  of  last  yeor  which  in  reality  has  no  t>earing  one 
way  or  another  on  the  product  of  gold  in  this  State. 
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ElMitad  la  BatUlKl. 

1888.  .7. M,VK,«»i 

1W4 8,T«l,0RO 

IHU 6.I8<,1M 

INM s,06«,asu 

18&T »,a47,T4a 


Wc  rafn  to  th«  ihlpmenU  of  treMun  to  China  and 
ManllU.  In  1867  tlM  axporta  to  tboM  pointi  ware 
$3,'272,104,  alinoit  wholly  made  up  of  doublooni  and 
dollars  raceivad  from  Mexico.  San  Francisco  import- 
ed in  1857  t.),16(«,711  in  ipecie,  nearly  ail  of  which 
rama  from  Mexico,  and  went  from  here  to  China  and 
Iha  Eait  Indie*.  More  gold  every  year  goci  to  En- 
({land  direct,  and  leis  to  New  York ;  the  llgurci  fur  five 
ytara  paat  ihow  the  change  in  this  rcapect : 

Eiportta  I*  Nnt  Vffk. 

18U t4T.ai6,44<l 

'■net M,tM.M!> 

18S6 ll8,TW,Mt 

18M 3U,;6n.2V4 

1861 8B,t97.TT8 

The  LlKlit-houae  Board  Ku|>ort  for  1867  states  that 
''the  steam  tender  authorized  l>y  Congress  in  1866, 
and  built  at  the  rhiladelphia  navy  yard,  will  reach 
8a'  Francisco  probably  early  in  the  year  1868.  The 
presence  of  this  vessel  will  serve  the  economical  pur- 
pose of  transportin);  supplies,  materials,  and  workmen 
for  building  and  repairinff  tlie  light-hounea,  and  also, 
in  case  of  incursions  of  the  Indians  from  tlie  Uritisb 
dominions  In  the  .Straits  of  Fuca  and  vicinity,  to  pro- 
tect the  keepers  and  citizens  in  that  quarter  against 
their  attacks.  Keprescntalions  have  been  made  that 
a  light  is  necessary  between  the  luiys  of  Monterey  and 
San  Francisco,  and  one  on  Mare  Island,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco liay.  The  latter  is  recommended  mainly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  difficultiea  at  night  In  approaching  the 
navy  yard  and  Benicia." 

Port  CA(ir^«.— Hilotage  outside  Farralones,  (10 ;  in- 
side Farralones,  #8  per  foot ;  tonnage  dues,  4  cents  per 
ton ;  dockage.  3  to  0  cents  per  ton  iwr  day ;  stevedore's 
charges,  73c«iits  per  ton;  shippinK  men,  $5  each;  bal- 
last, rough  stone,  fi  26  per  ton;  cobble  stone,  (2  76; 
sand,  (1  50.  Water,  1^  cents  per  gallon.  Day  labor, 
96.     Port-warden,  (80  to  (75. 

Exchange. — On  Atlantic  States,  sight,  3  per  cent. ; 
England,  siglit.  — d.  at  \ld.  per  dollar;  France,  aiglit, 
4  80  frs. 

Money. — Scarce  at  2  to  4  per  cent,  on  good  s«curity. 
Doubloons  very  scarce,  and  wanted — 7  per  cent,  pre- 
mium.    Mexican  dollars,  do.  do.  7  |>cr  cent,  premium. 

Rale  o//nleretl  on  Money. — Uy  an  act  passed  March 
13,  1860,  the  rate  of  interest  on  money  was  lixed  at  10 
per  cent,  where  there  was  no  special  contract;  but 
"  parties  may  agree  in  writing  for  the  payment  of  any 
rate  of  interest  whatever  on  money  due,  or  to  become 
due  on  any  contract  Any  Judgmeat  rendered  on  such 
contract  shall  conform  thereto,  and  shall  bear  tho  in- 
terest a^jrced  upon." 

San  Fnnoiaoo  (Bay  of),  California.  One  of 
the  best  harbors  of  tlie  I'acilic  Ocean.  1  ho  entrance  is 
very  remarkable,  bold,  and  rocky ;  a  mile  wido  and  4 
miles  in  length,  with  deep  water  and  no  obstructions. 
It  then  expands  into  an  exteuaivs  Ijay,  in  which  lie 
several  iilands ;  that  of  Sau  Angelo  is  tlie  largest  and 
highest,  and  covered  with  vegetation  to  its  wry  top. 
Tl:e  next  in  size  are  Verba  Bueua  and  Al-  'ras.  The 
Bay  of  San  Francisco  is  'M  miles  in  length  uy  an  aver- 
age of  6  in  width.  A  large  portion  of  its  soutbnm, 
ua9t«rn,  and  northern  shores  is  (>ordered  liy  extensive 
and  wide  mud-Hats,  preventing  tlie  landing,  at  low 
water,  of  even  a  boat;  so  mucii  so,  that  the  eastern 
shore  may  be  said  to  be  inaccessilile  for  a  distance  of 
80  miles;  and  this  impediment  prevents  it  from  ever 
becoming  useful,  except  by  t'o  construction  of  extens- 
ive artilicial  works.  On  tlio  north  it  is  bounded  by 
the  HtraiU  of  .San  I'abln,  which  divide  it  from  the  bay 
uf  that  name.  Tlie  Bay  of  San  I'ablo  is  nearly  circu- 
lar, about  10  milrs  in  diameter,  the  largest  segment  of 
nhich  ill  a  mud-Uat,  with  but  a  few  feet  of  water  over 
it.  On  the  east  side  lies  the  channel,  with  a  sufficient 
depth  of  water  for  large  vessels,  leadintr  to  the  Straits 
of  Kar(|uines,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sacramento  Kiver. 
On  tlio  western  side  of  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco,  from 
the  Straits  of  San  I'ablo,  for  a  distance  of  16  niilcs, 


the  country  la  broken  and  mountainous,  and  the  shores 
rocky  and  Indented  by  small  bay*.  These  obstructiuua 
reduce  this  extensive  bay  very  much  in  size,  and  it 
becomes  still  mora  so  when  the  safety  and  eonvenieiico 
of  reiaala  la  taken  into  consideration ;  Indeed,  with  tbt 
deep  water,  croaa-tides,  and  exposed  si'.uations,  there 
are  but  two  safa  anchorages,  viz.,  San  Francisco  aiiU 
Sausalito.  The  Bay  of  San  I'rancisco  has  l)uen  cele. 
bratad,  from  the  time  of  its  first  discovery,  as  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  world,  and  is  Justly  entitled  to  that 
character,  aven  under  the  seaman'*  view  of  a  mere 
harbor. 

8an  Joan,  or  St.  John  (sea-|Mjrt  of  Porto  Kico). 
Although  possessing  ii  magnificent  port,  considered 
one  of  tha  l>«st  on  the  island,  San  Juan  is  not  tho  Artt 
commercial  place,  as  tho  products  ex|>orted  thence  are 
of  a  very  inferior  quality.  Of  the  sugar  siiippod  from 
tbi*  port,  as  well  as  from  tho  other  ports  of  tho  ialantl 
the  "Jnlted  Statea  receives  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whola.  But  a  small  quantity  goes  to  England,  and 
also,  though  rarely,  to  France.  From  the  United 
States  are  imported  cotlHsh  and  other  salt  fish;  salt 
meat,  boards,  lumber,  hoops,  staves,  and  butter ;  from 
England,  boilers  for  tho  manufacture  of  sugar,  ma- 
chinery-, small  quantities  of  iron,  and  heavy  supplies  of 
earthen-ware.  Spanish  vessels  take  in  cargoes  at  St. 
Thomas,  and  discharge  at  San  Juan,  thereby  avoiding 
tho  duty  applicalile  to  all  vessels  from  all  other  adja- 
cent  foreign  ports,  in  tho  ports  of  Porto  Rico,  Ccnvr. 
ally  speaking,  the  whole  island  of  St.  Thomas  is  but 
a  great  entrepot  of  European  and  American  manufac- 
ture* destined  for  the  markets  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Itlco 
— a  fact  shown  by  the  large  amount  of  inipurtatiuus 
from  St.  Thomas  into  both  these  islands.  The  aunuil 
exports  from  San  Juan  in  1853  consisted  of  11,3Gi),304 
ti^s.  of  sugar;  6808  hhds.  of  molasses;  37G  bhds.  of 
rum;  and  010,(MiG  lbs.  of  coffee.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  tho  port  of  San  Juan,  one  of  the  best  and  safest  of 
the  island,  should  be  kept  in  so  deplorable  a  condition. 
Six  or  seven  years  ago,  a  vessel  drawing  16  to  18  feet 
water  could  take  in  a  full  cargo  at  the  wharf;  at  pres- 
ent a  ship  of  the  same  tonnage  can  receive  only  tbree- 
fourtlu  of  her  cargo,  and  Is  compelled  to  leave  the 
wharf  in  order  to  get  into  water  deep  enough  to  tsltc 
in  the  balance. 

San  Juan  de  Nicaragua  (pteudo  Ureyiuu-u),  a 
sea-port  town  of  Nicaragua,  Central  America,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  San  Juan,  in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  lat.  10' 
66'  N.,  long.  83 '  43'  W.  It  is  stated  to  have  tlio  best 
port  on  this  coast  between  Cape  Uracias  u  Dios  and 
the  Boco  del  Toro,  and  to  bo  much  more  licaliby  than 
Chagrcs.  It  lias  an  export  trade  in  hides,  indigo,  ami 
coin,  brought  down  the  San  Juan  in  boats  from  Gran- 
ada. It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  C'aptain 
Ilollins,  in  command  of  tlie  frigate  Cyan',  July,  1831, 
to  obtain  redress  for  an  insult  to  the  Aiuorican  envuv 
to  (.'cntral  America. — See  Nicahauua. 

Sau  Juan  dal  StU,  a  port  of  Nicaragua,  Central 
America,  on  the  Pacific  Ocean,  24  iniUs  southwest  from 
Nicaragua,  and  the  maritimu  harlwr  nearest  to  thai 
city.  Lat.  11"  15'  37  "  N.,  long.  85  62  oG  '  W.  It 
has  a  goo<l  (small)  harbor,  surrounded  by  bi^'h  land, 
except  on  the  southwest  by  south,  where  il  lies  open  to 
tho  ocean.  It  is  one  of  tho  proposed  termini  uf  the 
canal  from  Lake  Nicaragua. 

Ektn  Salvador.  This  is  the  smallest  of  the  Cen- 
tral American  states,  embracing  but  7500  square  miles, 
and  is  separated  from  Nicaragua  by  tlio  llay  ofCon- 
chagua.  The  soil  is  in  many  places  exceedingly  fer- 
tile, but  tho  country  is  generally  hilly  mid  mountain- 
ous. Indian  corn,  cotton,  coffee,  and  various  kinds  uf 
vegetable  pro<luce,  an^  cultivated  to  some  extent.  The 
most  Important  article  of  cultivation,  and,  indeed,  tho 
chief  staple  of  San  Salvador,  is  indigu,  which  grows  in 
great  perfection  and  abundance.  Near  the  coast,  tho 
lands  of  Acojutla  and  Liliortad  pro<luce  the  article 
known  in  commorcc  as  the  balsam  of  Peru,  of  which 
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about  -^0,000  Ibi,  ir  the  annaal  yield.  The  ia><  Usnt* 
Jisplay  much  ini^nuity  In  the  manufecture  of  an  artl- 
clo  of  female  Ureas,  called  by  the  natives  rebotat,  which 
is  much  used  in  Central  America  and  Mexico.  San 
Salvador  has  a  coast  line  along  the  PaciHu  of  about  160 
miles,  with  the  port*  of  Ac^Jutla  and  Libertad,  and 
within  the  Uay  of  Conchagua  the  excellent  harbor  of 
La  Union.  Commercial  relations  botweeu  the  United 
States  and  San  Salvador  are  regulated  by  treaty  of 
January  2,  1850.  This  treaty  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  favored  nation,  and  stipulates  for  rec- 
iprocity of  commerce  and  equality  of  flag,  without  any 
discrimination  as  respects  the  origin  of  cargoes. 

Bspsn-^^OOd  is  obtained  from  a  spejies  of  the 
sanio  tree  that  yields  the  Brazil-wood  (Catalpinia  Sa- 
pan,  Linn.).  It  is  a  middle-sized  forest  tree,  indigen- 
ous to  Slam,  Pegu,  the  Philippine  Islands,  etc.  It  has 
been  employed  for  dy'.>:ng  in  the  greater  pert  of  Asia 
for  many  centuries,  i.  found  ita  way  into  Europe 
some  time  before  the  discovery  of  America;  and  the 
importx  are  now  very  considerable.  Its  coloring  mat- 
ter (llfTers  but  little  (torn  that  of  Brazil-wood,  but  the 
best  sapan-wood  does  not  yield  more  than  half  llic 
quantity  that  may  l)e  obtained  fVom  an  equal  weight 
of  lirazil-wood,  an<l  the  color  is  not  qaite  so  bright.— 
BaxcroI'T  on  Colors,  vol.  ii.  p.  829. 

Sapphlra  (Oer.  Sapphif;  Du.  Sc^rtteen ;  Fr. 
Saphir:  It.  Xnjfiro;  Sp.  Hajiro,  Sajir;  Kuss.  Jachant; 
Lat.  aapphirui),  a  precious  stoue  iu  very  high  esti- 
mation. Colors  bluj  and  red ;  also  gray,  white,  green, 
and  yellow.  It  occurs  in  blunt-edged  pieces,  in  round- 
ish pebbles,  and  crystallized.  Varies  from  transparent 
to  translucent.  Kefmcts  double.  After  diamond,  it 
Is  the  hardest  substance  in  nature.  The  blue  variety, 
or  sapphire,  is  harder  than  tlm  ruby,  or  red  variety. 
Brittle,  specific  gravity  4  to  4"2.  It  Is  found  in  Bohe- 
mia, Saxony,  Franco,  etc. ;  but  the  red  sapphire,  or 
Oriental  ruby,  is  not  found  in  any  considerable  quan- 
tities any  where  except  in  Ava.  Next  to  diamond,  sap- 
phire is  the  most  valuable  of  the  gems.  The  white 
and  pale  blue  varieties,  by  exposure  to  heat,  become 
snow-wlilte,  and,  when  cut,  exhibit  so  high  a  degree 
of  lustre  that  they  are  used  in  place  of  diamonds.  The 
most  highly  prized  varieties  are  the  crimson  and  car- 
mine red ;  these  are  the  Oriental  ruhy  of  the  jeweler ; 
the  next  is  mppliire;  and  last,  the  }'cllow  or  Oriental 
lopaz.  Tho  asttnoi,  or  star-stone,  is  a  verj-  beautiful 
variety,  in  which  tlio  color  is  generally  of  a  reddish 
violet,  and  the  form  a  rhomboid,  with  truncated  apices, 
which  exhibit  an  opalescent  lustre. 

Sarcocolla,  n  sub-viscid,  sweetish,  and  somewhat 
nauseous  gum  rcxin.  It  is  brought  from  Arabia  and 
Persia  in  small  grains  of  a  pale  yellow  color :  tho  whitest, 
as  being  the  freshest,  is  preferred.  It  is  but  seldom 
imported. — Mii.uukn's  Orient.  Com. 

Sardines,  or  Bardlnias  (Ger.  Sardetlm ;  Fr.  Sar- 
dtnei;  It.  Sardme;  Sp.  Sardinai),  a  species  of  fish  of 
the  herring  trilM,  but  smaller.  Thoy  are  taken  in  con- 
siderable quantities  on  our  coasts,  and  are  exceedingly 
plentiful  on  the  coasts  of  Algarvo  in  Portugal,  Anda- 
lusia and  Granada  in  Spain,  and  along  the  shores  of 
Italy.  Tho  small  sardines  caught  on  the  coast  of  Prov- 
ence, in  France,  are  esteemed  tlio  bciit.  From  1000  to 
12U0  fishing  smacks  are  engaged  in  catching  those  fish 
on  the  coast  of  Brittany,  from  Juno  to  tho  middle  of 
October.  Tho  French  frequently  cure  them  in  red 
brine;  and,  when  thus  prepared,  designate  them  on- 
choUks,  or  anchoried  iardinet.  These  are  packed  in 
vessels  previously  employed  for  holding  wine,  and  ex- 
ported to  the  Levant.  When  perfectly  fresh,  sardines 
are  accounted  excellent  fish;  but  if  kept  for  any  time, 
tliey  entirely  ioso  their  flavor,  and  become  quite  insipid. 

Contttniption  of  Snrdinea  in  the  United  States. — Tlie 
importation  of  sardine*  into  the  United  States  is  in- 
creasing every  year.  The  fisheries  commence  about 
the  middle  of  May,  and  last  until  about  tlie  middle  of 
October.     Tho  quantities  coneum'-d  are  enormous. 


Kach  evei.ing,  upon  the  return  of  the  Ashing  smacks, 
they  can  lie  bought  for  a  few  centa  per  dozen :  they  are 
an  important  par*  of  the  food  of  the  poorer  clasae*. 
These  fish  are  better,  and  have  a  flavor,  when  put  up  in 
oil,  which  they  otherwise  have  not.  They  are  found  in 
great  plenty  from  the  coast  of  Bretagne  to  the  mouth 
ot  the  Garonne.  La  Kochelle  is  tiie  principal  dcpdt 
for  the  fishery.  The  quantity  exported  to  the  United 
SUtea  in  1862  was  6i),840  kilogrammes ;  in  1868  the 
quantity  was  76,787  kilograniiiies ;  .'n  1864  the  quan- 
tity wa*  estimated  at  100,000  kilogrammes,  and  of  this 
more  than  one  half,  strange  to  say,  was  for  California. 
—Letter  to  the  Dtp.  o/StiiU. 

Bwdltlia.  The  whole  area  of  this  kingdom,  in- 
cluding Piedmont,  Savoy,  and  Genoa,  nnd  the  Island 
of  Sardin'.;:,  ia  estimated  at  38,220  square  miles,  con- 
taining a  population,  in  1862,  of  over  9,000,000,  viz. : 
the  continental  states  18,994  square  miles,  population 
4,600,000 ;  and  the  island  of  Sardinia  9386  square  miles, 
population  600,000. 

The  chief  staples  of  this  kingdom  ore  raw  silk,  rice, 
maize,  wheat,  chestnuts,  wines,  olives  and  olive-oil, 
figs,  oranges,  and  citrons.  In  the  island  of  Sardinia 
tho  productions  are  maize,  wheat,  hemp,  silk,  beans, 
and  other  |)ulso  vegetables.  There  are  several  ex- 
tensive vineyards,  tbougii  the  wines  are  not  in  much 
repute  in  foreign  markets.  Piedmont  is  considered 
the  most  productive  part  of  the  continental  kingdom, 
and  usually  exports  its  surplus  produce  for  the  con- 
sumption of  Genoa,  Nice,  and  the  regions  along  the 
coast.  Silk  i.s  one  of  the  most  profitable  productions.* 
The  olivo  ao'u  vino  are  extensively  cultivate  ;  wheat 
and  Indian  com  are  also  grown ;  the  latter  of  which, 
mixed  with  roasted  chestnuts,  constitutes  the  chief 
food  ct  the  rural  inhabitants.  The  minerals  of  the 
country  are  valuable,  consisting  of  iron,  copper,  lead, 
manganese,  and  cobalt ;  but,  owing  to  bad  roads  and 
tho  lack  of  capital,  they  are  not  worked.  The  salt 
springs  and  mines  of  alabaster,  marble,  and  slate,  re- 
ceive the  protection  of  the  government,  and  their  prod- 
ucts constitute  some  of  the  chief  exports  of  Sardinia. 
Tho  exportation  of  marble  alone  to  the  United  States 
amounts  annually  in  value  to  aix)ut  $16,000.  The 
manufactures  consist  of  silks,  velvets,  and  other  silk 
stuffs,  stockings,  common  linens  and  woolens,  and  the 
product  of  tho  tanneries ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
silks,  few  of  these  manufactures  are  exported.  The 
chief  ports  are  Genoa,  "pezzia,  and  Nice,  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  Cagliari,  ou  .he  island  of  Sardinia.  Genoa 
is  a  free  port,  in  which  goods  may  be  warehoused  or 
re-exported  free  of  duty.  It  is  the  chief  outlet  of  the 
Mediterranean  for  the  manufactures  v,f  Switzerland, 
Lombardy,  and  Piedmont. 

In  181&the  republic  of  Genoa  was  ceded  to  the  King 
of  Sardinia,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  "the  free 
port  of  Genoa  shall  be  re-established,  with  the  regu'-i- 
tions  which  existed  under  the  ancient  ^./vemment. 
Every  facility  shall  be  given  by  the  king  to  the  transit 
through  his  states  of  merchandise  from  that  free  port, 
under  such  restrictions  as  his  majesty  shall  judge  ex- 
pedient for  preventing  the  said  merchandise  being  i'- 
licitly  sold  or  consumed  in  the  interior.  It  shall  be 
subject  only  to  the  usual  ino<lerate  duty."  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  United  States  with  Sardinia 
are  regulated  by  treaty.  Prior  to  the  ratification  of 
this  troaty  (November  26,  1888),  the  commeree  of  the 
United  Slates  with  this  kingdom  was  conducted  ex- 
clusively under  foreign  flags.  Indeed,  until  within  u 
recent  period,  the  commercial  system  of  the  Sardinian 
government  was  directly  opposed  to  the  principle  of 
free  intercourse.  Tho  treaty  with  the  United  Stales 
guarantees  entire  reciprocity  and  perfect  equality  with 
the  Sardinian  dag  in  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 
Tho  following  are  the  stipulations  of  this  treaty  which 
relate  to  commerce : 

*  piedmont  and  Lorabaniy  produce  more  raw  silk  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  vorid  togetber. 
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{.  Parfact  ndprodty  of  oomiMK*  and  n«Ti|tation  li«- 
tlTMn  tha  two  uuuntriaa,  inhabtUnta  of  tha  ona  enjoy- 
ing in  tha  othar  all  tha  pnvUaKaa  of  lulijacta  ur  citU 
nni.  VcaaaU  in  thair  raapactivn  purti  to  anjoy  the 
lama  privilegai ,  and  to  pay  no  higher  dutia*  ur  cliargaa 
than  national  vaaaala.  All  ci>nin)o<litiei  and  inerchan- 
dise,  tha  produce  of  tha  lull  or  induntry  of  tbn  United 
States,  or  of  any  other  country,  which  may  ba  leguliy 
iniportad  into  Sardinian  |iorta  in  Sardinian  vataala, 
iiiay  alaa  lie  imported  by  American  vaawU,  and  pay  no 
higher  dutiai.  Sardinian  vuMala  to  ai^y  tha  aame 
prlvilagai  In  tha  porta  of  tba  L'nitatl  Statai.  Tha 
xame  principle  axtandeil  to  all  exporta  from  atther 
country.  Tha  vauala  of  each  country  may  cntar  tlia 
port,  of  tha  cthar  with  cargoea  from  any  foreign  coun- 
try whatever.  Any  duty  or  raatrlction  impoaad  on 
the  vaaaeb  or  niarchandiaa  of  the  one  country  in  the 
other  to  ba  extanda«l  to  tha  raaaeU  or  merchandlaa  of 
all  nationa.  Coaating  trade  reaerved  to  national  ve«- 
aeU.  Special  favora  to  an  v  other  nation  to  lie  enjoyed 
by  the  contracting  partiea  reapoctlvaly.  Vaecela  of 
either  countr>'  forced  into  the  porta  of  tha  othar  by 
Ktr.i.u  of  weather  to  be  exempted  fnim  port  chargea. 

Article  U  atlpulatea  tnt  tranalt  from  the  port  of 
(ienoa  acroaa  I'iedmont,  excefit  for  aalt,  gunpowder, 
and  manufactured  tobacco, 

Cagliarl,  tha  capital  of  Sardinia,  on  the  northeaat 
Khore  of  a  tpacious  bay  on  tha  aouth  coaat  of  the  iaUnd, 
iat.  8»°  ir  18"  N.,  long.  9°  7'  H"  E.  PopuUtlon 
in  IH&O  aatlmated  at  80,000.  Tha  city  atiind*  on  •  ria- 
ing  ground,  and  bna  an  Impoaing  effect  from  tha  aea. 
The  public  building  a  and  churrhea  are  numeroua,  and 
aonie  of  them  aplendhl ;  but  the  atrceta  are  (^r  the 
moat  part  narrow,  ateap,  and  fllthy.  The  Oulf  of 
t'agliari  extanda  fh>m  Pnia  on  the  waat,  to  Cape  Tar- 
lionara  on  tlie  eaat,  a  diatance  of  about  twenty  four 
milea  acroat,  and  about  twelve  in  depth,  with  good  an- 
chorage every  where  after  getting  into  soundings.  A 
mole  projecta  from  the  Pratique  office,  and  ahipa  nau- 
uli^  lie  atiout  one  mile  aouthweat  by  aouth  from  It,  In 
aix  or  eight  fathoms  water,  on  an  excellent  bottom  of 
mud.  There  ia  a  very  convenient  pier  harlior  at  the 
aouth  angle  of  the  tower  wall,  capablp  of  containing 
fourteen  or  alxtoen  veaaela  of  a  tolerable  alxe,  besides 
aniall  craft.  Altogether  Cagllari  ia  one  of  tha  bast 
and  safest  porta  in  the  Meditprranean.  Veaaals  ba- 
loDging  to  Sardinia  are  admltte<l  by  treaty  Into  the 
porta  of  the  United  States  on  thn  aome  terms  as  Amer- 
ican vcsaela,  with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their 
own  or  any  other  country. — tire  Caoi.iari. 

Other  uaual  provliions  respecting  the  appointment 
of  consuls,  etc.,  are  made ,  and,  in  a  aeparnte  article, 
hia  Sanllnian  majesty  continues  the  dlflTcivntial  duties 
in  favor  of  Sardinian  ship*  on  the  importation  of  wheat, 
olive-oil,  and  wine,  from  the  porta  of  the  Black  Sea, 
Adriatic,  and  Me<lltarranean,  as  far  west  as  ('a|ie  Tra- 
falgar. This  aeparate  clause  if  explaine<l  by  the  fact 
that  the  grain,  oil,  and  wine  trade,  carried  on  with  the 
porta  of  the  Mediterranean,  has  always  bean  the  chief 
source  of  the  commercial  proaparity  of  (ienoa.  On  the 
12th  July,  IHfiO,  this  differential  position  w.ia  alian- 
doned,  and  American  veaaela  can  uow  engage  In  the 
grain-carrying  trade,  as  well  aa  in  all  other  kinda  of 
commerce,  between  Genoa  and  other  porta  within  the 
Mediterranean  and  lilack  seas,  on  terms  of  perfect 
i'(|uality  with  Genoese  vessels.  Tha  separata  article 
has,  thervfore,  become  a  deail  letter. 

(irnoa  is  the  only  port  in  Sanllnta  much  frequented 
by  I'nited  States  veaaela.  The  jiort  charges  are:  For 
pilotage,  according  to  draught ;  anchorage, IM)  centime** 
|.c-r  ton  ;  quarantine  dues,  U  centimes  |>er  ton  ea<.'h  day ; 
iKjard  of  hcilth  fees,  40  centimes  p<-r  tun  ;  measure- 
raeut  chargea,  acconling  to  alzc  of  vessel. 

The  shipping  frequenting  the  port  of  Cagliarl,  on 
the  island  of  Sardinia,  has  cunalderably  Increased  dur- 

*  lUOeeutlmeaareequlTaleat  toU-Oeeata. 


Sng  the  paat  tan  yeara.  This  Is  owing  to  thi  abetter 
and  refuge  It  affords  in  stormy  weather,  and  to  the  fa. 
cilitlea  it  offers  fbr  obtaining  all  necaaaary  suppUmi. 

This  may  lie  sean  from  the  following  statement 
showing  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessels  of  all  na- 
tions kliat  have  visited  thia  port  since  IHb : 


The  chief  articlaa  of  Amorican  produce  conaiimiMl  in 
Sardinia  are  coUon  and  toliacco  The  former  i<>  free 
and  on  tne  latter  the  duty  la  '*  rttervtd,''  it  being  i 
government  inonop<ily.  >Vhalclio'ie,  relined  augur 
rum,  palnta,  a.id  other  minor  articles,  are  also  ex|Mirt- 
cil  from  the  United  States  to  Scrdinia,  but  to  no  curt. 
siderablo  amount. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  quantity  nnd  value 
of  cotton  and  tobacco  exported  from  the  United  .State* 
to  Sardinia  from  18&0  to  1855,  both  years  incluaive; 
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Imports  Into  the  United  States  from  Sardin^  c  insist 
chiefly  of  flax,  ollve-oi!,  rags,  silk,  piece  gooiU.  nA 
wlnus,  wool  (unmanufactured),  marble,  and  tnunufac- 
turea  of  wool.  Marble  is  the  most  valuaiilo  article  ru- 
coived,  amounting  annually  to  upward  of  i(I)0,(lOO 

Almost  all  the  trade  of  Sardinia  is  carried  on  liy 
strangers ;  and  even  the  flsh  on  its  coast  and  iti  it« 
harbors  are  caught  by  Sicilians,  Neapolitans.  Tn»ciinH, 
and  Genoese  Grain  ia  the  principal  article  of  exnirt 
In  good  years,  the  exports  from  the  whole  islaml  may 
amount  to  4(10,000  atarelli,  or  about  AOO.OOO  bushels  uf 
wheat,  200,000  sUrelll  of  barley,  6000  atarelli  of  maize, 
100,000  atarelli  of  beans,  200,000  atarelli  of  peas,  and 
1 000  starelli  uf  lentils.  The  culture  of  vines  ia  grada- 
ally  becoming  of  more  importance ,  and  about  3o00 
Catalan  pipes  are  exported,  principally  from  Al^hero 
and  Ogliastro.  Cheese  is  an  Imiiortant  object  in  the 
rural  economy  of  Sardinia,  and  considerable  (|uantitiei 
are  cxptirted.  Salt  is  a  royal  mono|ioly,  and  affords  i 
cunsiderablo  revenue.  Until  recently,  Sweden  <lrew 
ulnioat  all  hor  supplies  of  this  important  necessar}-  fmni 
Sardinia,  and  it  c<intinues  to  be  exported  in  cunsidor- 
able  quantities.  Flax,  linseed,  hiiles,  oil,  aatfron,  ru);8, 
alquifoux,  etc.,  are  among  the  articles  of  ex|Kirt.  Tlio 
tunny  and  coral  fisheries  employ  ii  good  many  hands ; 
but,  as  already  observed,  they  are  almost  wholly  man- 
aged by  foreigners. 

AoKirirt  or  tot  Quamtitibi  or  Tna  minciPAi.  Ainrua 
Kxi-ok'rr.n   rsoii   tue    Isi.ami>   or   HAaiii.'<iA  to  ruaxiua 
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AlDiMt  trtrj  •rt'.cia  ofdrexii,  whcthtr  Ayr  the  gantry 
or  the  p«f  lantf}',  ii  Importad.  8uup,  atHtlonery,  glnM, 
earthen-war*,  and  fumitura,  a*  wel*.  a*  augur,  coffee, 
ilr%'i<,  etc.,  are  alto  siipjillod  by  foreignera ;  and  not- 
wkhHandlng  the  Sard*  |iuii««iia  many  rich  minec,  hov- 
ornl  of  which  were  iucceiefully  wrought  In  antliiuity, 
they  Import  all  their  iron  and  eteel.  'I'he  only  manu- 
factures carried  on  in  the  inland  are  thoae  of  gunpow- 
der, salt,  tobacco,  and  woolen  ca|is.  Slut  salt,  of  which 
the  export  may  he  entlmated  at  14,000  or  1&,000  tons 
a  year,  is  cxclnded  from  the  preceding  table,  on  which, 
Indeed,  but  littla  reliance  can  be  placed. 

These  statemrnta  sulHclentiy  show  that  the  com- 
merce of  Hurdinia  is  very  far  fhim  being  what  might 
natumliy  lie  expected  from  her  extent,  fertility,  admi- 
rable situation,  and  the  excellence  of  her  many  har^iors. 
11ie  following  summary  presents  a  general  view  of 
the  foreign  commerce  of  Sardinia : 

1850.  -Imports 111,870,000  francs. 

Kxports 98,866,000      " 

Total  foreign  trade  In  1880. . . .  8o6,T06,0OO      " 

1951.-  Imports 130,790,('%  francs. 

Kxports 78,188,000      " 

Total  foreign  trade  In  1951. . . ,  ao2,»98,(NM      " 

Navigation  In  1850 . .  VossoU,  3420— Tonnage,  277,717 
"  1851..      "        26'J8  "         3l-«,3S0 

"  1863..       "        3260  "         868,400 

Of  these  there  were  under  the  American  flag: 

In  1860 VosscU,  87— Tonnsgo 6,176 

In  1861 "       to  "        7,677 

In  1863 "       88  "       i  10,034 

The  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  1868  amounted  in  vul- 
ne  to  833,942,000  francs  (ffi3,418,9H0)  Imports ;  nnd 
220,630,000  fhincs  (f41,91l),700)  exports.  In  1852  tho 
direct  trade  between  the  United  8tates  and  Sardinia 
amounted  to  7,725,802  francs  ($1,477,818  78).  In 
1853  it  reached  as  high  as  18,891,561  francs  (2,C89,89G)- 
showing  an  increase  of  nearly  100  per  cent. 

The  entire  trade,  compared  with  tliat  of  1862,  shows 
an  increase  of  21,600,000  francs  on  imports,  nnd  of 
6,500,000  francs  on  exports.  Tho  Imports  comprise 
in  values  (in  round  numbers)  as  follows  :  Cotton, 
34,000,000  frtincs ;  colonial  or  trans-Atlantic  produce, 
25,000,000;  com,  22,000,000:  silks,  20,000,000 ;  wool- 
ens, 18,000,000,  etc.  The  exports  comprise:  Silks, 
43,000,000  francs;  wine  and  oil,  10,000,000  francs; 
rice,  8,000,000 ;  cattle,  4,000,000,  etc. 

The  countries  with  which  Piedmont  carries  on  tho 
largest  trade  are  as  follows : 

F^XPOBTS. 

Pranr*. 

Franco 40,000,000 

England 8,6«iO,0OI> 


IllPOBTS. 

Franci. 

Franco 48,000,000 

Kngland 89,000,000 

Hwltzerland 14,600,000 

Auitrla 10,000,000 

KuBiU 17,000,000 

United  HUtes. . . .  18,000,000 


Hvltzerland 18,000,000 

Austria 16,000,000 

Knula 168,000 

I'nlted  SIntes 581,000 


The  customs'  revenue  amounted  in  tho  year  1863  to 
(3,464,472. 


Sardinian  ofRclal  t«tums  show  an  Importation  of 
raw  cotton,  direct  from  tho  United  States,  for  IH68,  of 
aUint  f2,000,(>00  In  value  ;  and  it  is  ...pposed  that 
while  of  the  remainder  some  undoubtedly  came  fimm 
Algeria,  the  greater  part  came  indirectly  fhiin  the 
United  States,  through  Knglund,  Hollund,  etc.  If, 
however,  these  Sanlininn  returns  are  compare<l  with 
those  prepared  by  the  United  .States  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, it  will  appear  that  the  direct  importation  of  cut- 
ton  from  ton  United  States  must  be,  as  it  unqncstinn- 
ably  Id,  largely  over-<stimated;  while  the  indirect  Im- 
portatlon  fWim  English,  Dutch,  and  other  European 
ports  Is  much  below  the  actual  quantities  given.  Thus 
the  value  of  cotton  exported  fWim  the  Unite<l  States  to 
Sardinia  in  1858,  ts  per  United  States  Report  on  Com- 
merce nnd  Navigation,  was  onlj'  $150,422 ;  and  in  1862, 
1410,982 ;  making  for  both  years  the  sum  of  •578,401, 
or  a  lltt':  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  value  given  in 
the  Sardinian  returns  for  1858  alone.  Tho  following 
summary  presents  as  accurate  a  statement  of  the  cot- 
ton trade  of  Sard'nia  as  can  bo  derived  trom  a  com- 
parison of  the  ofl*  <q1  reports  of  the  European  countries 
whence  cotto'  ^  re-exported,  and  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  oA^.ai  returns  of  the  Sardinian  government. 
The  countries  given  ore  not  the  «nly,  but  the  principal 
coimtrles,  whence  Sardinli  im|io-ts  cotton : 

rou»T>8  or  Cotton  importiip  into  "'ABnmiA  fob  Tim  roua 
Vbabs  EirDiMu  1864  rcotf  tub  L'odmtiiks  dbsiomatbd. 


your.. 

Uraat  Brllnlii. 
2,742,820 
9,23.8,2(18 
3,800,864 
8,821,329 

Krnnce, 

trnlu  J  sulci. 

ToUl. 

1851 

1863 

1858 

1854 

Average 

Mo  data. 
8,4117,389 
1,48.1,839 
1,107,841 

3,13«,lilO 
6,508,828 
1,639,026 
1,646,373 

4.878,430 

11,31 14, 430 

fl,!/79,218 

0,574,641 

8,105,080 

3,031,510  I  8,744,830 

7,434,160 

The  railroad  facilities  afforded  at  the  port  of  Genoa 
for  the  traiisuiission  of  merchandise  to  the  interior  of 
Italy,  Switzerland,  etc.,  have  already  produced  a  mark- 
ed effect  on  the  cotton  trade  of  that  port.  It  has  been 
shown  that  the  total  quantity  of  cotton  exported  from 
tiie  United  States  to  Sardinia  was,  in  1851,  2,130,000 
lbs. ;  in  1852,  6,568,828  lbs. ;  in  1868,  1,629,025  lbs. ; 
in  1864, 1,645,372  lbs.  In  1855  the  exportation  reach- 
ed 14,777,765  llis.,  of  which  the  port  of  Genoa  received 
10,086,600  lbs. ;  and  an  official  document  received 
from  Qfinoa  gives  the  quantity  received  at  this  port 
from  tho  United  States,  in  American  vessels  alone,  the 
llrst  six  months  of  1866,  ot  12,164,IKK)  lbs.— C.  D. 

Afimty,  Weighu,  and  Meatuitt. — Accounts  are  kept 
in  lire,  reali,  and  soldi.  5  soldi  =  1  real  —  4|<1. ;  4 
reoli  =  l  Iira=l<.  6rf. ;  10  reali=l  scudo=8*.  9d.  The 
paper  money  consists  of  notes  for  6, 10,  and  20  scudi. 
Farm  produce  and  the  coarser  metals  are  weighed  by 
thepfii  diftrro :  12  Sardinian  oz.  =1  lb. =14  oz.  C  dr. 
avoirdupois;  26  lbs.  =  l  rubW;  4  rubbi=l  cantaro-~ 
93  lbs.  8  dr.  avohrdupois.  The  starello  or  com  meas- 
ure is  equivalent  to  1  bushel  1^  peck  English.  The 
palm =10^  English  inches. 
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Vhk  enilllic 

KilM>rti. 

Itiiportt. 

Wbanoflharawula 
Diillion  anil  Speria. 

Tonniige  cUarad. 

DoinMllc. 

KonigD. 

ToUI. 

Tuul, 

Kiport. 

Import. 

American. 

Kurakgn. 

Sept.  30,  1841 

1848 

9  moa.,   1S43* 

June  30, 1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1.849 

1880 

Total. . . 

Jane  80, 1861 

1889 

1863 

1854 

1856 

1866 

•47,000 
40,808 
108,0^1 
92,622 
162,887 
283,288 
680,838 
176,583 
460,960 
170,T64 

•88,970 
976 
10,870 
18,8811 
81,414 
80,136 

•47,000 
40,208 
108,091 
98,588 
106,797 
884,360 
647,108 
198,978 
482,304 
256,900 

•iiiiss} 

■■"287 

4a!e38 

806 

.... 

•i,300 
43,870 

1,951 
4,395 
4,382 
9,865 

10,836 
9,103 

13,8117 
7,791 

'778 
360 
1,591 
1,411 
1,101 
3,313 
1,989 
4,848 
0,300 

•2,171,460 

•810,888 

733,809 

196,880 

188,806 

1,888,186 

8,148,971 

•176,765 

•19,401 

43,886 

27,926 

2,020 

148,844 
60,961 

•3,848,216 

•830,889 

811,4't5 

383,306 

190,325 

1,983,030 

8,804,988 

•68,889 

•8,802 
74,901 
171,688 
86,6T6 
317,888 
817,179 

.... 

•43,470 

nooo 

61,881 

6,741 
13,448 
11,831 
10,688 
16,754 
17,958 

21,663 

8,479 
6,669 
7,018 
3,346 
4,6itT 
8,601 

Nine  months  to  June  80,  and  the  fiscal  jrear  firom  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Sardonyx,  a  precloui  stone,  a  variety  of  chal- 
cedony. 'I'lie  ancient!  aelectod  this  substance  to  en- 
grave upon,  no  donbt,  from  its  possessing  two  peculiar 
and  necessary  qualities:  vis.,  hardness  and  tenacity, 
by  which  it  is  capable  of  receiving  the  finest  touch  or 
strolie  of  the  tool  without  chipping,  and  showing  the 
art  of  Uie  engraver  to  the  highest  perfection. — Mawk 
on  Diamond: 

SarMipaiiUa  (Ger.  SanapartUe  ,•  Fr.  SaUtpartiUt; 
It.  HaUufiarigUa :  S\>.  ZartaitanUa),  the  root  uf  the 
SmiUu  tiartaparUla,  a  plant  growing  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  ttio  Wekt  Indies.  It  is  imported  in  bales.  It 
is  known  in  tho  I^indon  market  by  the  names  uf  Lis- 
bon, Honduras,  and  Verti  Cruz,  but  it  is  also  bniught 
from  Jamaica.  The  Lii»bon  root,  which  is  the  produce 
of  lirazil,  ho*  a  reddish  or  dark  brown  cuticlo,  is  iu- 
tenially  farinaceous,  and  more  free  from  fibra  than  the 
other  kinds :  tho  Honduras  has  a  dirty  lirown,  nnd 
sometimes  whitish,  cuticle;  it  is  more  tlbrous,  and  lias 
more  ligneous  matter  tlian  the  Lisbon  and  Vera  Cruz. 
It  is  in  long,  slender  twigs,  covered  with  a  wrinkled 
brown  cuticle,  and  has  a  small,  woody  heart.  The  Ja- 
maica differs  from  the  others,  in  having  a  deep  red 
cuticle  uf  a  close  texture,  and  tlie  red  color  partially 
dilfi'sed  through  the  ligneous  part.  The  root  is  ino- 
dorous, and  has  a  mucilaginous,  very  sliglitly  bitter 
taste  :  the  bark  is  the  unly  useful  part  of  the  plant ; 
thp  ligneous  part  being  tasteless,  inert,  w'>ody  fibre. — 
TliuMs«^)N's  DisjKtualoty. 

SaaaafraB  (.tier,  and  Fr.  Sas$afrru ;  It.  Sattafttu- 
»> ;  Sp.  iSriMfi/'rus),  a  s|>ecics  of  laurel  (Laurtu  Satta- 
j'rat,  Linn.),  a  native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Nortli 
America,  Cocliin-China,  and  several  of  tho  Indian 
inlands.  Sassafras  wood,  root,  and  bark  have  a  fra- 
grant odor,  and  a  sweetish  aromatic  taste.  The  wo<h1 
is  of  a  brownish  white  color;  and  the  bark  ferrugin- 
ous within,  spongy,  and  divisible  into  layers.  Their 
aensibl*  qualities  and  virtues  depend  on  an  essential 
oil,  which  may  be  obtained  separate  by  distilling  tlie 
chi|)8  or  the  liark  with  water.  It  is  very  f.jgraiit, 
hot,  and  penetrating  to  tlie  taste,  of  a  |)ale  yellow  color, 
and  heavier  than  water.  It  is  used  only  in  the  mate- 
ria medlca. — Tiiojisun's  Oupeiuatoiy. 

Satin  (Kng.,  Fr.,  ami  Ciorni.)  is  the  name  of  a  silk 
stuflT  first  im|)orted  from  China,  which  is  distinguished 
by  its  very  snuioth,  polished,  ami  glussy  surface.  It 
is  woven  upon  ii  loom  with  at  leant  five-leaved  hoalds 
or  beddles,  and  as  many  correB|K>nding  treddlcs.  These 
are  so  mounted  as  to  riso  and  fall  four  at  u  time,  rais- 
ing and  depressing  alternately  four  yams  of  the  warp, 
across  the  whole  of  which  tho  weft  is  thrown  by  tho 
shuttle,  so  us  to  produce  a  uniform  smooth  texture,  in- 
stead of  the  checkered  work  residting  fr.>m  interme- 
diate dec  issations,  as  in  common  webs.  Satins  are 
woven  with  tho  glossy  or  right  side  undermost,  bo- 
cause  the  f;)ur-liftb'  the  warp,  which  are  always  left 
there  ilurlng  t*  .,  tion  of  the  Uealds,  serve  to  support 
the  shuttle  ir,  its  race.  Were  they  woven  in  tlio  re- 
verse way,  the  scanty  fifth  jwrt  of  tne  warp  threads 
cnuM  either  not  8up|)urt,  or  would  be  too  much  worn 
by  the  shuttle. 

Saunders  (Ked)  (Arab.  fiuntUd-ahmtr ;  Hind. 
Ruchtt-ihuiulum),  the  wooil  of  a  lofty  tree  (^I'hrnrarfiiit 
mntalinm)  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  India,  Ce^-- 
l(in,  Timor,  etc.  The  woo<l  is  brought  to  ICurope  in 
MIletH,  wluch  aro  very  heav)-,  and  sink  in  water.  It 
is  extremely  hard,  of  a  fine  grain,  and  a  bright  ganiet 
ri-d  color,  which  brightens  on  ex|KMure  to  tliu  air.  It 
is  employed  to  dye  lasting  reddish  brnwn  colors  on 
wool.  It  yields  its  coloring  inuller  to  ether  and  alco- 
hol, but  not  to  water.— Thomson's  DiajHtualury ;  IIan- 
t  it<»rT  (III  Colors,  vol.  ii.  p.  '2M>. 

Savannah,  city,  |H>rt  of  eiitr>',  and  capital  of  Chat- 
ham county,  (ieorgla,  is  nituated  on  the  right  Iwnk  of 
the  Savannah  Kiver,  17  miles  from  its  mouth.  It  is 
in  8i°  4  66"  N.  lat.,  and  81°  «'  18"  W.  long,  from 
<ircenwi(h,  and  4°  10'  W.  from  Washington.     It  is 


118  miles  aonthwest  from  Charleston,  128  miles  south- 
east  from  Augusta,  108  miles  east-southeast  from  Alii- 
ledgeville,  66'i  milea  south  by  west  from  Washing- 
ton. The  population  in  1810  was  6105 ;  in  1820,  T62i)  ■ 
in  1880,  7776;  in  184U,  11,214;  in  1850,  15,812;  in 
1B54,  1»,U00.  This  city  was  founded  in  1788  by  Gen- 
eral Jamea  O^ethorpe  and  others.  It  was  taken  by 
the  British  in  1778,  but  they  abandoned  it  in  1782. 
On  the  10th  of  January,  1820,  403  buildings  were 
burned,  occasioning  a  loss  of  property  amounting  to 
iN.000,000;  but  it  has  been  rebuilt  with  additionsl 
licauty.  Then  aro  in  Savannah  eight  banks,  aggre- 
gate capital  (!4,UUO,000 ;  four  printing-ofiices,  isnuiii); 
tlinio  daily  and  one  weekly  newspaper.  Capital  em- 
ployed in  manufactures,  18[iO,  #180,550 ;  value  of  man- 
ufactured articles,  #250,250.  Savannah  is  tlie  jiort  for 
an  extensive  region,  rich  in  agricultural  and  luinerul 
wealth,  and  by  the  immense  extent  of  railroad  cun- 
vcrguig  to  tills  point  (uliuiit  1200  miles)  will  undoubt- 
edly be  the  port  of  tho  Southern  Atlantic  const.  Tho 
cotton  shipped  from  Savannah  for  the  years  lM5G-'a7 
amounted  to  827,658  bales.— tSVe  Georoia. 

Tho  recent  construction  of  railroads  from  Savannah 
westwardly  has  an  important  bearing,  present  and 
prospective,  upon  the  commerce  of  Savannah.  Tlioao 
in  operation  in  1857  are  as  follows : 

(iporcU  Ksll-niad 232  mllos. 

( 'cntrnl,  Ssvannah  to  Mncon 191  " 

Hotittiwef  1,-rii  RUd  Miispogi-e ITS  " 

Mspoii  nn<l  Wcntorn  (to  Atlsnta) 1(11  " 

Wi-steni,  to  (.'haltanoga Ills      " 

AUanla  and  Jjigraugo 87  " 

Total m  " 

These  roads  connect  either  directly  or  indirectly  nith 
800  miles  of  railroad  in  Tennessee. 

Saxe-Meiningen  (one  of  the  Zoll-Verein).  The 
general  trade  between  this  duchy  and  the  L'nite(l  States 
is  increasing.  Her  manufactures  are  deservedly  in 
high  repute,  and  are  chiefiy  destined  for  tho  Aiiieric».i 
market.  They  consist  of  leather,  woolen  and  cotton 
stuflTs,  musical  Instniments,  toys  of  every  description, 
china,  glass,  iron,  stone,  and  willow  wares,  slute  pen- 
cils, marbles,  nails,  drugs,  colors,  wocnlen  wares,  etc. 

This  duchy  is  rich  in  mineral  pro<luctioiis,  and  min- 
ing in  pursued  with  considerable  activity.  Iron,  cop- 
per, coal,  alum,  vitriol,  marble,  and  salt  are  extensive- 
ly priHliiced,  and  enter  largely  into  llio  exports  (if  tho 
duchy.  Exports  for  the  L'nited  States  are  traiis|>orted 
either  to  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Antwerp,  Kotterdam,  or 
Havre. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  (if  ex- 
ports, the  produce  and  manufacture  of  Saxe->leini, 
gen,  to  the  l'nited  States,  during  a  (leriod  of  live  years, 
fri.m  1851  to  1855,  lioth  inclusive,  siiecifyinj;  tlio'ooun- 
tries  through  which  said  exports  were  sbipped  for  tho 
United  States : 


VHtS. 

VI. 

Tout. 

Hamburir. 

llreinnn.     1   ft%nf». 

IV)! 

$:4:i 
t«is 

$2ll,4N>     j 

*'iii,4.M! 

4:!,'.':io 

4«.M« 
lli,C15 
0.171 

lt«S3 

ISflil 

lSft4 

4ii,nfl2 

lO.Stln 
6.1Tt 

ma 

Sfltl 

18l» 

The  cxiHirts  from  tho  United  States  to  tins  duchy 
consist  of  tobacco,  rice,  broadstiifTs,  cotton,  niul  iiisnu- 
factures  of  Iiidia-rulibcr,  etc.  The  soil,  owlnfj  to  the 
vast  forests  and  mountains  which  cover  so  inuih  dfit) 
surface,  is  not  favorable  to  agricultural  pursuits ;  hence 
liroadstulfs  form  a  largo  item  of  imports  fruni  foreign 
countries. 

Saxony  (one  of  the  Zoll-Verein).  This  kinfrilnm 
lies  in  tho  centre  of  (ierniaiiy,  and  though  tlic  suil  ii 
generally  fertile  In  grain,  and  is  cultivated  with  the 
greatest  care,  the  quantity  raised,  even  in  the  best  har- 
vests, is  not  morn  than  sufHcicnt  for  thtt  coiisuinplinn 
of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley,  ami  jHita- 
toes  are  the  general  cro|>s. 

Saxony  is  rich  in  mines  of  Iron,  lead,  copiier,  cohslt. 
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bUmuth,  antimony,  and  coal ;  comeqaently  we  And 
that  mining  and  manufactures  occupy  the  principal 
portion  of  its  nearly  2,000,000  inhabitants.  There  are 
upward  of  600  mines  In  active  operation,  the  centre 
of  which  is  at  Freiburg.  Fruit  is  extensively  culti- 
vated, an^  exoellont  wine  is  produced  from  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Elbe.  The  forests,  which  cover  one-fourth 
of  the  surface,  furnish  fine  timber,  which  is  floated 
down  tlie  Elbe  to  Harabur);.  The  chief  manufactures 
of  Saxony  are  tliose  of  cotton,  in  the  spinning  of  which 
the  latest  improvements  have  been  introduced.*  The 
otiier  chief  branches  of  manufacturing  industr}'  are 
linen  niid  woolen  weaving,  stocking-making,  and  the 
lino  iMireelain  of  Meissen,  Itnown  in  commerce  as  Dres- 
den china.     Dresden  and  Lelpsic  are  the  commercial 


marts  of  Saxony.  Annual  fairs  are  held  in  these  cities, 
which  are  attended  l>y  vast  conconrsra  of  people  fronx 
moat  of  the  countries  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
Lelpsic  is  the  great  emporium  of  the  liook  trudo  of 
Germany ;  and  in  Iwth  those  cities  manufactures,  par- 
ticularly in  silk  and  woolen  fabrics,  jewelry,  musical 
and  scientific  instruments,  artitlcial  tiowers,  etc.,  are 
carried  to  the  very  highest  state  of  perfction.  Lelp- 
sic communicates  by  railroad  with  Dresden,  and  the 
trade  of  the  latter  is  conducted  up  and  down  the  Kibe, 
The  following  statement  exhibits  the  value  of  ex- 
ports, the  produce  and  manufactures  of  Saxony,  to  the 
United  States,  during  a  period  of  Ave  j'eurs,  from  1851 
to  1865,  both  inclusive,  specifying  the  countries  through 
which  said  exports  were  shipped  for  the  United  States ; 


yutn. 


1S61. 

isrci , 

1SR3  . 
ISM. 
ISM. 


Humlmtif, 
iliBViM" 
851,304 
376,4116 
831,0.'« 
3S1,'231 


BrenitD. 

'~$5;i3,(M~ 

1,9511,333 

l,(l&7,3'.lfl 

94r>,3r>'3 

2,013,'.110 


llollaiul. 


$422;) 

«137 
0437 


Kriuiffl. 


f  82,301 
B1,'.I10 
18 1, BSD 
1(3,414 


Helglum. 


$R,B3a 

12,131 

»,II4» 

11,34B 


7     I     114,745    I     2Bj80S 


I^DgUud. 
IfBOVfB.'T 
143,!in« 
160,214 
17(),S<.)5 
108,!HB 


Total 


$St)B,(110t 

2,313,884 

2,882,IU)1 

l,Bll,79Sr 

2,710,6'.ll 


t  Tti(!«c  flgiiros  aro  for  the  po.-t  of  New  York  ouly,  and  for  xlx  months.     No  rctiini»  are  nt  liaml  for  the  general  trade. 


,  I'dliillt, 


Soammony  (Gor.  Sl-ammonien  ;  Vr.  Scammonee  ; 
It.  Snimmonea ;  Sp.  Kacamonea),  a  gum-resin,  the  pnxl- 
uce  of  ft  species  of  convolvulus,  or  creeper  plant,  wliich 
grows  abundantly  in  Syria.  ^Vhvn  an  incision  is 
made  into  the  roots,  they  yield  a  milky  Juice,  wliiuh 
being  kept,  grows  hard,  and  is  the  scummonj*  of  tlio 
shops.  It  is  imported  from  Aleppo  in  what  are  called 
drums,  weighing  from  75  to  125  lbs.  each ;  and  from 
Smyrna  in  cakes  like  wax,  packed  in  chests.  The 
former  is  light  and  friable,  nnd  is  considered  the  best ; 
that  fn)m  Smyrna  is  more  compact  and  ponderous,  less 
friable,  and  fuller  of  impurities.  It  has  a  peculiar 
heavy  odor,  not  unlike  that  of  old  clicese,  and  a  bit- 
terish, slightly  acrid  taste.  The  color  is  blackish  or 
bluisli  gray,  changing  to  dirty  white,  or  lathering  when 
tlie  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  wet  linger.  Its  speciHc 
gravity  is  1'2B5.  It  is  very  liable  to  1)0  adulterated ; 
and  wlien  of  a  dark  color,  lieav}',  and  splinter}*,  it 
oiiglit  to  bn  rejected.  It  is  used  only  in  medicine. — 
TlioMSO!)'a  ninpeitmlory. 

Schooner,  in  Nautical  language,  a  small  vessel 
witli  two  musts,  whose  mainsail  nnd  foresail  nro  sus- 
pended fVom  gaff's,  reaching  from  the  mast  toward  tlio 
stern,  and  stretclied  out  below  by  booms,  und  whoso 
foremost  ends  arc  hooked  to  nn  iron,  which  clasps  the 
ninst  so  as  to  turn  therein  ns  i\\yon  an  axis,  when  the 
after  ends  are  swung  from  one  side  of  tho  vessel  to  the 
other. 

Scotland,  the  northern  portion  of  Great  Dritain, 
extends  in  its  main  land  froni  hit.  54°  SS'  to  58°  41' 
N.,  and  long.  1°  -16'  to  6°  14'  W.,  and,  including  its 
islands,  to  l»t.  60°  50'  N.,  nnd  long.  8°  86'  AV. 

Srotland  Is  separated  from  England  by  a  waving 
line  of  the  Cheviot  Hills  in  tho  centre,  by  tho  Tweed, 
wliieh  enters  the  sea  at  Berwick,  on  tho  en.st,  and  bj- 
llifl  Solway  Firth  on  the  west.  Its  eastern  shores  are 
washed  liy  the  North  Sea,  nnd  its  western  l)y  tho  At- 
lnnti(r.  It  is  of  un  olilong,  irregular  form,  extending 
longitudinally  due  north  und  south  280  miles,  and 
varying  in  breadth  from  176  to  10(>,  50,  and  80  milos. 
Area,  Hl,824  S(|Uaro  miles,  or  20,047,4ti2  acres,  O-D  aero 
to  u  person,  !I2  persons  to  a  square  mile.  Popnlation  in 
18(n,l,fta9,0fiR;  in  1841,2,020,181;  in  1851,  2,888,742. 
For  Manufucttiring  Districts,  etc.,  of  Scotland,  see 
Ui.Ackwook'h  Magazine,  1.  650,  Ixv.  l'32i  iMndon 
Uuarlerhj  Rei>im\  Ixxxii.  187  For  Soottisli  Fisheries, 
/tw  Lmdim  Quarterly  Heview,  Ixlx.  220  ;  North  }tritith 
Jterim;  I.  320. 

The  relative  commerce  of  the  three  leading  Scotch 
ports,  compared  witli  tlio  leading  ports  of  England  and 
Ireland,  is  shown  In  tlie  following  table,  showing  the 

•  The  export  of  cultcui  tlnKucn  from  tho  Zoll-\'eieln  iu  1868 
»mo\iut(Ml  111  value  In  f2,3'.i4,4'i7  34,  of  which  amount  yaxouy 
i«nt  from  her  lacturics  $2,0T6,2'J«  08. 


declared  value  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and  manu- 
factures exported  to  foreign  countries  for  eari<  year, 
from  1851  to  1855 : 


Scon.AMi>. 

Vean. 

OlMKoir. 

l.ilth 

Gieenock. 

IRBI... 

. .    £3,4»<.l,000 

i:B8i,2il0 

X4ni,900 

18f>2... 

3,570,3(10 

491,200 

418,fl(H) 

186i!  .. 

. .       4,908,000 

67.'>,000 

437,500 

1854... 

. .       4,1I05,5«» 

(<i7,flOO 

M>4,6rt0 

1855... 

. .       3,910,600 

530,600 

452,300 

ENOIANI'. 

VoaBi. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Hull. 

19B1... 

. .  ^614,489.400 

£37,918,000 

jE10,12fl,40O 

1852... 

..     10,8«2,100 

38,409,500 

9,8<.I4.200 

18B3... 

..     22,991,000 

47,l.'>2,l(m 

10,788,700 

18B4. . . 

. .     23,330,200 

40,719,100 

10,008,100 

1855... 

. .     20,916,500 

40,333,4:10 

10,879,000 

InKLANi). 

Venn. 

r.,rk. 

llKlfait. 

nullln. 

1881... 

. .       £109,400 

i:5o,ioo 

£60,000 

1852... 

141,000 

54,600 

75,100 

1S58... 

12'.),fl00 

36,900 

23,800 

ISM. . . 

148,000 

28,700 

41,400 

1885. . . 

102,000 

73,100 

28,600 

In  Scotland  there  were  in  1854-'5  forty-six  savings- 
banks.  Tlio  progress  of  tl  ese  useful  institutions  is  in- 
dicated by  tho  following  summary  of  Scotland,  and  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland : 


Yi'ai». 

No.  of 
Bauki. 

\o.  ,.f 
AofoiinU. 

Amount  of 

llv|H»illl. 

S.-..lliinil. 

Savinn 

lltfiiottnii. 

t'iiit,<il  Kingdom. 

IS.'Hl-'Sl  .... 

isr>i-")a .... 
is{>a-'5ii .... 
ls.%3_T>4  .... 
ISW.'BB.... 

43 
43 
45 
40 
40 

KI.MOl 
111.'29!l 
110,113 
118,002 

£1.488,777 
1,(Wk,2(iB 
1,837,103 
1,1131,998 
2,011,473 

£30,277,654 
31,764,201 
33,302,200 
3:1,730,080 
34,201,721 

7?rti7imt/».— The  progress  of  the  railway  system  in 
Scotland  has  not  been  rapid,  Tlio  following  table  ex- 
hiliits  the  number  of  miles,  capital  raised  per  mile, 
and  number  of  passengers  per  mile : 


Yean. 

No.  of 
Mllw. 

~7'.t5 
902 
9.%7 
970 
987 
1019 
1000 

Ovital  raised 

Vnr  Mlla. 

~£27,054 
27,012 
29,001 
29.470 
29,504 
2.1,792 
^i<,^80 

UtiCHiiilH  var  Milu  ^er 

From 
Pauangon. 

"^080^ 
004 
049 
003 
718 
742 
720 

From 
Uowta. 

1S4'I 

£818 
799 

96S 
1075 
1219 
1277 

1>nV) 

ISM 

l-;5a 

ISKl 

1854 

1856 

—See  articles  GllKAT  BitiTAiN  nnd  (ii.ASfiow  for  an 
extended  oocount  of  tho  trade  and  Jlnuiicps  of  Scot. 
land.  On  the  following  page  tliere  is  iiresented  a  tab- 
ular statement  of  the  foreign  ooninierco  of  the  United 
States  witli  Scotland  for  a  series  of  twenty-seven  years, 
showing  the  exports,  foreign  und  domestic,  tho  im- 
ports, and  tho  tonnage  cleared. 
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CoUMBBOa  OF  TII»  i: 

KITED   STATIB  with  SoOTI 

.ANn,  nOU  OCTOBKB  1,  18-20,  TO  JtTLT  1, 186T. 

Ynra  (iidlDf 

Eiporta. 

,„, ,                  Whereof  lli«M  wu  In 

Import..                g„„,j,„  ,„j  jp,,|,^ 

Tonnage 

letred. 

DoniMtie. 

ForfligD. 

Toi«l. 

ToUl.                 E»|Mirl.       1     Import. 

Aaiericlln. 

Koreimi.  ' 
0,2^0 

Sept.  aO,  1S21 

$l,4ilB,44S 

$18,683 

$1,419,181 

$1,220,0112 

4,016 

18W 

1,11 15,508 

10,987 

1,020,652 

1,8.11,310 

$2,100 

7,207 

6,(i7:l 

1S83 

1,1.\S,496 

10,104 

1,108,599 

1,080.138  1 

8,000 

4,617 

8,220 

18M 

1,11>«,219 

14,082 

1,210,861 

1,008,620  ! 

.  .  .  • 

8,178 

5.SJIfl 

1825 

1,09,1,620 

7,087 

1,707,183 

1,829,404 

1,700 

7,268 

2.'.i32 

18J6 

672,894 

8,962 

57.\81fl 

1,096,778 

.... 

2,860 

2.7;i2 

188T 

1,330,109 

1,830,169 

1,083,101 

600 

7,290 

7.521 

1828 

969,500 

7,927 

907.487 

1,183,081 

.... 

8,489 

8.002 

1829 

8;i5,315 

19,498 

914.80S 

1.024,216 

•  •  •  • 

8,609 

7.fl:i9 

1830 

Totol... 

1,408,211 

3,488 

1.408.099 

1,382,841 

6,913 

7,707 

$12,304,402 

$90,923 

$12,396,326 

$12,805,&3& 

.... 

$7,800 

48,264 

62,0(l» 

Sept.  80, 1831 

$1,188,142 

JB,Bfl7 

$1,190,709 

$1,977,880 

6,318 

9,102 

1832 

1,126,898 

20,804 

1.140,702 

1.680,812 

8,982 

9.410 

1833 

1.180,409 

21,(158 

1,207,627 

1,02.%229 

$8(10 

8,623 

9,8(10 

1S34 

2.344,735 

88,789 

2,873,574 

1,402,030 

8,900 

0,066 

13.484 

isaa 

2,83l),07» 

llKS-Vt 

2,S40,!i2'.l 

1,639,048 

10,800 

0.8;i0 

9.3S0 

lS3fl 

8,349.560 

744 

2,360,294 

8,375.899 

8,800 

4,630 

10,593 

1837 

8.441.211 

12,890 

8,45.3,807 

1,18S,410 

4,000 

12,641 

7.924 

I8:is 

1.0S15.2n3 

10,770 

1,006,979 

594,005 

9.4M 

0.3S7 

1><3'J 

1.026.832 

1,'JBO 

1,027,088 

'.80.183 

.... 

2,321 

•'),4fl:t 

1S41) 

Total... 

2,(122,030 

28,304 

2,080,940 

525,217 

8,000 

10,799 

1(),4.13 

$19,190,806 

$140,894 

$19,887,fl0J 

$13,26.1,923 

$81,600 

06,000 

91,!IS2 

Sept  30, 1841 

$1,920,800 

$1!5.318 

$1,9!18,824 

$R60,8S7 

$1,312 

7,414 

8,717 

1842 

1,622.735 

80,879 

1,003,014 

0ri5.060 

0,890 

10,046 

Onio-.,    1843* 

2,363,3.M 

14,067 

2,878,011 

128.840 

12  764 

18,S4S 

.Iime30.  l'<44 

1,930,691 

10,882 

1,963,473 

627.239 

7,200 

7,84'l 

i;;.4is 

l*4ft 

2.011,874 

54,930 

2,000.810 

7(VS.187 

14,732 

20,K10 

184'! 

l.<14i.330 

46,410 

1.087.740 

1,230,080 

9,647 

13,T8'» 

1847 

3,045.101) 

102,0i:! 

3,807.473 

1.837,014 

69.666 

26.816 

l.^dlio 

184S 

2.4,'..'),4-.'0 

88,418 

2.49,'!.S44 

l,00fl,fl:'4 

7,210 

14,1.6 

17,(l.)(i 

1849 

3..'.4'.i,9«0 

58.472 

8,008,432 

1,959,320 

21,082 

24,V40 

1S60 

Total... 

8.021,740 
$24  009.970 

183.079 

8.20.-.,4r.i 

2,740,070 

15,76.1 

17,270 

$870,070 

$26,340,040 

$12,30:1,998 

$85,347 

134,997 

lCfl..VW 

June  30. 18,11 

$.1,811,003 

$201,987 

$4,072,940 

$2,999,710 

18,608 

l'.'.!l'7 

1852 

2,441.148 

230,036 

2,071,783 

2,366,947 

19.,S,'.0 

22,2^^ 

18f>3 

4.4><0,'<2n 

154,789 

4,041,5<->4 

4,337.990 

.... 

27,7.14 

;«,(112 

18M 

3,097.002 

190,330 

8,287,!i98 

6,820.40.1 

.... 

22.018 

23,003 

1S55 

2,300.761 

114,489 

2,421,240 

8,!  64.594 

18.074 

13.I(U 

18W 

8.880.370 

20,106 

3,00fl,,M'2 

4.131.5(0 

20,236 

24,9;5 

1857 

4,071,837 

82,181 

4,704,018 

7,210.111 

83,982 

4'.1,422 

Nine  months  to  June  30,  and  the  flicul  year  from  this  tiniii  bogins  ,luly  1. 


Scud,  tho  name  given  by  seamen  to  loose,  vapory 
clouds  driven  swii'tly  along  liy  t'le  winds.  To  sciitl, 
(<lKiilliv.4  to  run  directly  Iwforo  tlio  wind  in  a  gnle.  A.s 
the  oliject  is  to  keep  before  the  sea,  the  foresail  or  fore 
topsail  is  set :  the  latter  or  tlie  main  topsaii  is  often 
neoeHsart-,  ns  tlie  foresail  is  often  becalmed  from  the 
bci|,;ht  of  the  waves. 

Scudo.      See  (.'oiSS. 

Scull,  im  oar,  so  short  that  one  ran  work  a  pair. 
It  iiKi.st  generally  implies  an  oar  placed  over  the  stem 
of  a  lK)at,  and  worked  from  side  to  side ;  the  blndo, 
which  is  turned  diago  tally,  l)«ing  always  in  the  water. 
Ill  China,  where  the  method  is  well  understood,  largo 
boats  are  iiii|)clled  by  a  single  scull  with  considerable 
velocity. 

Sculptures,  figures  cut  in  stone,  metal,  or  other 
solid  sub.'^tance,  representing  or  describing  some  real 
or  imnginary  oliject.  Tho  art  of  the  scul|>tor,  or  statu- 
arj-,  was  carried  to  the  higiiest  pitch  of  excellence  in 
Bnci(>nt  Greece.  Fortunately,  several  of  the  works  of 
the  (irecian  sculptors  have  been  preserved,  and  serve 
at  once  to  stimulate  and  direct  tho  genius  of  modern 
•rtiitts.  Modelt  are  casts  or  rc|ire8eiitations  uf  sculp- 
tures. 

Scuppers  are  pipes  of  lead  inserted  in  openings 
iKired  from  the  deck  through  the  sides  of  a  ship,  to 
carry  tho  water  olTfrom  the  deck  to  the  sea  To  avoid 
the  inconvenience  of  having  the  Hcup|>ers  broken  by 
tho  working  of  the  ship,  each  is  formed  of  two  pipes, 
one  of  which  is  |iiisNe<l  upwani  to  the  deck  through 
the  opening  in  the  ship's  side,  and  liuving  its  lower  end 
nailed  on  the  outside  planking;  the  other,  which  is  of 
smaller  diameter,  after  being  wiHilded  on  the  outside 
with  fiunnel  dipped  in  tallow,  is  itossed  downward  into 
the  lower  pipe,  through  the  o|iening  in  Ihe  deck,  and 
its  up|icr  end  secured  on  tho  plank  of  the  deck.  In 
order  tu  prevent  the  entrance  of  via\,t  by  these  scu{>- 


'  pers  when  the  ship  is  inclined,  valves  of  metal  are 
placed  over  the  external  outer  ends,  which  close  with 

j  tho  pressure  of  the  external  water.  In  merchant  ves- 
sels, leather  pipes,  called  scupperhoses,  are  sometimes 
nailed  round  the  opening  for  the  same  pur])ose.  Some- 
times scuppers  are  only  leaden  pipes  ])assed  tlimugh 
the  ship's  side,  and  turned  and  fastened  at  each  end. 

Scuttles,  in  a  ship,  holes  in  tho  decks,  either  for  sir 
or  as  pas.sages  to  the  store-rooms ;  also  opcniiif;s  in  a 
ship's  side  for  the  admission  of  air.  If,  in  order  to  sink 
a  ship,  u  hole  bo  cut  in  her  bottom,  she  is  said,  in  Smiti- 
ral  languaye,  to  be  scuttled. 

Sea.  Tho  Jurisdiction  over  the  seas  has  long  lieen 
a  question  of  difliculty  and  of  doubtful  riglit.  (iro- 
tius  published  his  ..1/nrc  l.iberum  against  the  Portu- 
guese claim  to  an  exclusive  trade  to  the  Indie^  thniu(;h 
the  .South  Atlantic  and  Indian  oceans,  and  he  provoa 
tho  sea  is  not  capable  of  private  dominion.  He  vindi- 
cates the  free  navigation  of  the  seas,  and  the  ri^'ht  of 
commerce,  and  exposes  the  nbsunlit}'  of  the  I'lirtutjucse 
claim.  Seidell's  Mare  Vlnusum  was  written  in  iinswer 
to  tho  doctrine  of  (irotius,  and  ho  undertook  to  prove, 
by  the  laws,  usages,  and  opinions  of  all  nations,  iincirnt 
and  mixleni,  that  the  sou  was  capable  of  private  do- 
minion. He  asserted  that  the  English  lisd  lon^' claimed 
and  enjoyed  a  supremacy  over  tho  surrounding'  and 
narrow  seas.  Bynkersholck  concedes  to  .Seldvn  iiituh 
of  his  argument,  and  admits  that  private  cloniini«ii  may 
lie  exercised  over  adjoining  seas  ;  but  denio^  the  ri^lit 
of  the  Knglish  on  the  ground  of  a  want  of  uniiitcrruptcd 
possession. 

The  claim  of  domini(m  to  close  or  narnjw  seu  is 
still  subject  to  discussion.  As  far  as  u  nation  can  con- 
veniently occup}',  and  that  occu|ian('y  is  ac(|oirt'd  liy 
prior  |iosscssion  or  trooty,  tho  jurisdiction  is  exclusive. 
Navigable  rivers  which  tlow  through  a  territory,  and 
tho  sea-coast  adjoining  it,  and  tho  navigable  waters 
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included  in  bays,  and  between  headlands  and  aims  of  I 
the  sea,  belong  to  the  people  of  the  adjoining  territory, 
as  being  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  nation,  and  to 
the  undisturbed  use  of  the  neigboring  shores.  The 
open  sea  is  not  capable  of  being  possessed  as  private 
property.  The  free  use  of  the  ocean  for  navigation 
and  fishing  is  common  to  all  mankind,  and  the  public 
jurists  generally  and  explicitly  deny  the  main  ocean 
can  ever  be  appropriated.  The  subjects  of  all  nations 
meet  there,  in  time  of  peace,  on  a  footing  of  entire 
equality  and  independence.  No  nation  has  any  right 
or  jurisdiction  ut  sea,  except  it  be  over  the  persons  of 
its  own  subjects,  in  its  own  private  and  public  vessels ; 
and  so  far  territorial  jurisdiction  may  bo  considered  or 
preserved  as  portions  of  its  territory,  and  persons  on 
board  are  protected  and  governed  by  the  law  of  the 
country  to  which  the  vessels  belong.  They  may  be 
punished  for  offenses  against  the  municipal  laws  of 
the  State,  committed  on  board  of  its  public  and  pri- 
vate vessels  at  sea,  and  on  board  of  its  public  vessels  in 
foreign  ports.  This  jurisdiction  is  confined  to  the  ship ; 
and  no  ship  has  a  riglit  to  prohibit  the  approach  of  an- 
other at  sea,  or  to  draw  round  her  a  line  of  territorial 
jurisdiction,  within  which  no  other  is  at  liberty  to  in- 
trude. Every  vessel  has  a  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to 
consult  its  own  safety  and  convenience,  and  to  pursue 
its  own  course  and  business  without  being  disturbed, 
when  it  does  not  violate  the  rights  of  others.  As  to 
narrow  seas  and  waters  approaching  the  land,  there 
have  been  many  and  sharp  controversies  among  Euro- 
pean nations  concerning  the  claim  of  exclusive  domin- 
ion. The  questions  arising  on  this  claim  are  not  very 
clearly  dellned  and  settled,  and  extravagant  pretensions 
are  occasionally  put  forward.  ♦  •  •  PuHTendorf  admits 
tbut  in  a  narrow  sea  the  dominion  of  it  may  belong  to 
the  sovereigns  of  the  adjoining  shores.  Vattel,  also,  lays 
down  the  (wsition  that  the  various  uses  to  which  the  sea 
contiguous  to  the  coast  may  be  applied,  render  it  justly 
the  subject  of  property.  ♦  ♦  *  Chitty,  in  his  work  on 
Commercial  Law,  has  entered  into  an  elaborate  vindica- 
tion of  the  British  title  to  tlie  four  seas  surrounding  the 
Ikitish  Islands,  and  known  by  the  name  of  British  Seas, 
and,  consequently,  to  the  exclusive  right  of  fishing 
and  of  controlling  the  navigation  of  foreigners  there- 
in. *  *  •  On  tho  other  hand,  Sir  William  Scott  did 
nut  treat  the  claim  of  territory-  to  contiguous  portions 
of  the  sea  with  much  indulgence.  He  said  tlie  general 
inclination  of  the  law  was  against  it ;  for  in  tho  sea,  out 
of  the  reach  of  cannon  shot,  universal  law  was  pre- 
sumed, in  like  manner  as  a  common  use  in  rivers  flow- 
iug  tliruugli  conterminous  states  was  presumed ;  and 
yet  in  both  cases  there  might  exist  a  iieculiar  proper- 
ty excluding  the  universal  or  common  use. — Kknt's 
Com.  vol.  i. 

The  United  States  have  recognized  the  general  limit- 
ation of  a  marine  league,  or  a  cannon-shot  distance ;  but 
considering  tho  contour  of  our  coast,  tho  law  of  nations 
would  justify,  and  it  would  not  bo  unreasonable  for  us 
to  claim,  the  control  of  the  waters  from  Cape  Ann  to 
Cape  Cod,  and  from  Nantucket  to  Montuuk  Point,  and 
fror-i  that  [wint  to  tlio  Capes  of  the  Delaware,  and  from 
tho  South  Cape  of  I'lorida  to  some  point  on  our  coast 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi. 

Seal  (Lat.  mii/illttm),  a  stone,  piece  of  metal,  or  oth- 
er solid  substance,  generally  round  or  elliptical,  on 
which  is  engraved  tlie  arms,  crest,  name,  device,  etc., 
of  some  stato,  prince,  public  body,  or  privato  individ- 
ual. It  is  employed  as  a  ntamp  tn  make  an  impression 
on  sealing-wax.  thereby  authenticating  public  acts, 
deeds,  etc.,  or  to  close  letters  or  packets.  Seals  were 
very  early  invented,  and  much  learning  has  been  em- 
ployed in  tracing  their  history,  and  explaining  tho  fig- 
ures ui>on  them.  See  particularly  the  work  of  IIoi>- 
kini;k,  IM  tSiyillorum  Priico  el  Aovo  Jure,  4to,  1G42. 

Seal-fishery.  The  seal,  an  ampliibious  animal, 
of  which  there  are  many  varieties,  is  found  in  vast 
numbers  in  tho  soas  round  Spituborgen,  and  on  the 


coasts  of  Labrador  and  Newfoundland.  Seals  are  prin- 
cipally hunted  for  their  oil  and  skins.  When  taken 
in  the  spring  of  the  year,  when  they  are  fattest,  a  full- 
grown  seal  will  yield  from  8  to  12  gallons  of  oil,  and  a 
small  one  from  4  to  6  gallons.  The  oil,  when  extracted 
before  putrefaction  has  commenced,  is  beautifully  trans- 
parent, free  from  smell,  and  not  unpleasant  in  its 
taste.  The  skin,  when  tanned,  is  extensively  emplo}-- 
ed  in  the  making  of  shoes ;  and,  when  dressed  with  the 
hair  on,  serves  for  the  covering  of  trunks,  etc. — For 
an  .iccount  of  the  imports  of  seal  skins,  lee  article  Fens. 

To  the  Esquimaux  the  seal  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  brnad  to  a  European.  Its  flesh  forms  their  most 
usual  food ;  the  fat  is  partly  dressed  for  eating,  and 
partly  consumed  in  their  lamps ;  the  liver,  when  fried, 
is  esteemed,  even  among  sailors,  as  an  agreeable  dish. 
Tho  skin,  which  the  Esquimaux  dress  by  processes  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  is  made  water-proof.  With  the 
hair  off,  it  is  used  as  coverings,  instead  of  planks,  for 
their  boats,  and  as  outer  garments  for  themselves; 
shielded  with  which,  they  can  invert  themselves  and 
canoes  in  the  water,  without  getting  their  bodies  wet. 
It  serves  also  for  coverings  for  their  tents,  and  for  va- 
rious other  purposes.  The  jackets  and  trowsers  made 
of  seal  skin  by  the  Esquimaux  are  in  great  request 
among  tho  whale-hshers  for  preserving  them  from  oil 
and  wet. — Scobesby's  Arctic  Regions,  vol.  i.  p.  610. 
Seals  in  fine  weather  prefer  the  ice  to  the  water,  and 
vast  herds  of  them  are  frequently  found  lying  on  the 
field  ice ;  tho  places  whore  thr.y  are  met  with  being 
thence  called  "  seal  meadows."  The  seal  hunters  en- 
deavor to  surprise  them  while  sleeping,  and  to  intercept 
their  retreat  to  the  water.  Thej'  attack  them  with  mus- 
kets and  bludgeons,  but  principally  the  latter,  they  be- 
ing easily  dispatched  by  a  blow  on  the  nose.  The  seal- 
fishery  has  long  been  prosecuted  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent in  the  Northern  seas  by  ships  from  the  Elbe  and 
the  Weser.  But  very  few  ships  have  been  sent  out  for 
seeding  only  from  England,  though  occasionallj'  some 
of  the  whale-ships  have  taken  large  quantities  of  seals. 
Latterly,  however,  tho  seal-fishery  has  been  prosecu- 
ted on  a  large  scale,  and  witli  extraordinary'  success, 
by  vessels  of  from  60  to  120  tons  each,  having  crews  of 
from  16  to  30  men,  fitted  out  from  the  ports  of  New- 
foundland, Nova  Scotia,  etc.  The  business  is  attend- 
ed with  a  good  deal  of  risk,  and  instances  frequently 
occur  of  the  vessels  being  crushed  tc  pieces  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  fields  of  ice.  We  borrow  tho  following 
details  from  Mr.  Bliss's  tract  on  the  Trade,  Statistics, 
etc.,  of  Canada  and  North  American  Possessions: 

"  There  is  another  department  of  the  colonial  fishery 
which  has  origuiated  within  no  distant  period,  and  is 
now  of  great  extent  and  importance.  The  large  fields 
of  ice  which,  in  tho  months  of  March  and  April,  drift 
southward  from  the  I'olar  soas,  are  accompanied  by 
man}'  herds  of  seals ;  these  are  found  sleeping  in  what 
are  called  the  seal  meadows  of  the  ice,  and  are  there 
attacked  and  slaughtered  in  vast  numbers.  For  this 
purpose  the  fishers  of  Newfoundland,  from  which  island 
these  vo3-age3  are  principally  made,  without  waiting 
till  the  return  of  spring  shall  have  opened  their  har- 
bors, saw  channels  through  the  ice  for  their  vessels, 
and  set  sail  in  quest  of  those  drifting  fields,  through 
tho  openings  of  which  thej-  work  a  passage,  attended 
with  great  difficulties  and  dangers,  till  they  encounter 
their  prey  on  the  seal  meadows.  This  bold  and  haz- 
ardous enterprise  seems  well  compensated  by  Its  suc- 
cess. The  number  of  seals  thus  taken  is  almost  in- 
credible, and  is  greatly  on  the  increase"  (p.  70). — Liv- 
ing Age,  xxvii.  186.  iSee  articles  Fisheries,  Oils, 
Newfoundlani),  and  Labradob  ;  see  also  M'Gbeo- 
ob's  British  America,  2d  edit.,  ond  Sabise's  American 
Fisheries,  There  Is  o  good  account  of  the  seal  in 
Laihq's  Voyage  to  Spitzbergen. 

Sealing -vraz  (Ger.  Siegelluck;  Fr.  Cire  d'£s- 
pagne,  Cire  a  cacheter ;  It.  Cera  iMcca,  Cera  di  Spagna ; 
Sp.  iMcre ;  Rubs.  Surgutsch),  the  wax  used  for  sealing 
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lettcn,  legal  instruments,  etc.  It  is  a  composition  of 
giun-lac,  melted  and  incorporated  with  resin,  and  after- 
ward colored  with  some  pigment,  as  vermilion,  rar- 
diter,  ivurj'  black,  etc. 

The  Hindoos  from  time  immemorial  have  possessed 
tho  resin  lac,  and  were  long  accustomed  to  use  it  for 
soaling  manuscripts  before  it  was  known  in  Europe. 
It  was  tlrst  ini|)urted  from  the  iCast  into  VcTiice,  and 
then  into  Spain ;  in  which  countrj'  sealing-wax  became 
the  object  of  a  considerable  coinmcrco,  under  the  name 
of  Spanish  wax. 

If  sbelUlac  be  compounded  into  sealing-wax  inune- 
diatoly  after  it  has  been  seimrated  by  fusion  from  the 
pali'!<t  qualities  of  stick  or  seed  lac,  it  then  forms  a  bet- 
ter and  less  brittle  article  than  when  the  shell-lac  is 
fused  a  second  time.  Hence  sealing-wax  rightly  pre- 
pared in  the  East  Indies,  deserves  a  preference  over 
what  can  \te  made  in  other  countries,  where  the  lac  is 
not  indigenous.  Shell-lac  can  bo  restored  in  some  de- 
gree, however,  to  a  pUuttic  and  tenacious  state  by  melt- 
ing it  with  a  vcr}'  small  portion  of  tur]>entine.  The 
palest  shell-lau  is  to  be  selected  for  bright-colote<l  seal- 
ing-wax, the  dark  kind  iMsing  reserved  for  black. 

Seamen,  the  iudividuals  engaged  in  navigating 
ship!),  barges,  etc.,  upon  tho  high  seas.  Those  em- 
ployed for  this  purpose  \ipon  rivers,  lakes,  or  canals  are 
denominated  watermen. 

0/  the  Jit^Su  and  Duties  of  .Seamen, — Tho  seamen 
employed  in  the  merchant  ser^-ice  are  made  subject  to 
spediil  regulations  prescribed  by  acts  of  Congress. 
Shipping  articles  are  contracts  in  writing  or  in  print, 
declaring  the  voyage  and  the  term  of  time  for  wlii'  '' 
the  seamen  are  shipped,  and  when  they  are  to  rcndi . 
themsehes  on  liourd;  and  the  articles  are  to  be  signed 
by  over}-  f^oonian  or  mariner  on  all  \  oyages  from  the 
United  >States  to  a  foreign  port ;  and,  in  certain  cases, 
to  a  |iort  in  another  State  other  than  an  adjoining  one. 
If  there  lie  no  such  contract,  tlie  master  is  bound  to 
|iay  every  seaman  who  performs  the  voyage  the  liigb- 
cst  wages  given  at  the  port  for  a  similar  voyage  witliiii 
the  next  throe  preceding  months,  besides  forfeiting  for 
ever>-  seaman  a  jienalty  of  twenty  dollars. 

'I'lie  seamen  are  made  subject  to  forfeitures  if  the;' 
do  not  render  themselves  on  Itoanl  to  the  contract,  or 
if  they  desert  the  sBr%-ice ;  and  they  are  liable  to  sum- 
mary imprisunnieut  for  desertion,  and  to  Iks  detained 
until  tiie  ship  bo  ready  to  suit.  If  the  male  and  a 
majority  of  the  crew,  after  the  voyage  is  l)egun,  but 
before  the  vessel  has  left  tho  land,  deem  thu  vessel 
unsafe,  or  not  duly  provided,  and  shall  require  an  ex- 
amination of  the  ship,  the  niaxtcr  must  proceed  to,  or 
slop  ut,  the  nearest  or  most  convenient  port,  whers  un 
inquiry  is  to  be  made,  and  the  master  and  crew  must 
cnnf<>rm  to  the  judgment  of  tho  experienrtMl  persons 
■elected  by  the  <li»triit  judge,  or  a  justice  of  the  peace. 
If  thn  complaint  shall  ap|iear  to  have  'leen  without 
foundation,  the  expenws  and  reasimable  damages  to 
liavo  lieeri  ascertained  by  tlie  judge  or  justice  are  to 
be  deducted  from  the  wagns  of  tho  seamen,  liut  if  the 
vessel  lie  found  or  made  seaworthy,  and  the  seamen 
sliall  refuse  to  priK-eed  on  the  voyage,  they  are  huI>- 
jected  to  imprisonment  until  they  |iay  double  tho  ad- 
vance made  to  them  on  the  shipping  contract.  I'lvh- 
crmen  engaged  in  the  llsheriei  are  liable  to  like  penal- 
ties for  desertion  ;  and  the  fishiug  contract  nmst  bo  in 
writing  rigncd  by  the  ship|ior  and  tho  tidhcrmen,  and 
countersigned  by  the  owner. 

The  artii'les  do  not  d)>terminA  exclusively  who  are 
the  ownura,  and  thu  seamen  may  prove  liy  other  doc- 
uments the  real  and  res|Minsit>le  owners.     The  object 
of  the  articles  is  in  (ilace  th  .  crew  of  a  Ashing  vessel 
up<m  a  fiMtting  with  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,  | 
and  to  make  them  liable  to  tlio  same  rrstrirtio!!s,  and  : 
entitled  to  the  same  reine<lies.     I'mvixion  is  made  for 
the  pr<iuipt  recovery  of  seamen's  w«g«.t,  of  which  one-  j 
third  is  due  at  every  (Hirt  at  which  the  vessel  shall  un-  ' 
k^ad  and  deliver  her  cargo  before  the  voyage  lie  ended ;  \ 


and  at  the  end  of  the  voyage  the  seamen  may  proceed 
in  the  District  Court  by  admiralty  process  against  the 
ship,  If  the  wages  be  not  paid  within  ten  days  after 
they  are  discharged.  The  seamen  having  like  cause 
of  complaint,  may  all  join  in  one  suit,  and  they  may 
proceed  against  the  vessel  within  the  ten  days,  if  phe 
be  about  to  proceed  to  sea ;  but  this  remedy  in  rem 
does  not  deprive  the  seamen  of  their  remedy  at  com- 
mon law  for  the  reeoverj-  of  their  wages. 

Every  ship  lielonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  of  the  burden  of  150  tons  or  upward,  and  nav- 
igated by  six  or  more  persons,  and  bound  from  any 
port  in  the  United  States  to  any  port  in  the  West  In- 
dies, shall  be  provided  with  a  medicine-chest,  properly 
supplied  with  fresh  and  sound  medicines ;  and,  if  bound 
on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  requisite 
stores  of  water,  and  salted  meat,  and  wholesome  ship. 
bread,  well  secured  under  deck.  A  fund  shall  Iw  raised 
out  of  the  mariners'  wages  earned  on  board  of  any  ves- 
sel  ff  'he  United  States,  and  be  paid  by  the  master  to 
the  collector  of  the  jxirt,  on  entry  (Vom  a  foreign  port 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  cents  per  month  for  everv  nea- 
man.  Tho  liko  assessment  is  to  be  made  and  piild  on 
the  new  enrollment  and  license  for  carrying  on  tho 
coasting  trade,  and  also  by  persons  navigating  bouts 
and  rafts  on  the  Mississippi.  The  moneys  eo  nisei 
are  to  be  expended  for  the  temporarj-  relief  of  sick  and 
disabled  seamen  in  hospitals  and  other  proper  institu- 
tions established  for  such  purpose;  and  the  surplus 
moneys, when  sulKciently  accumulated,  shall  he  applied 
to  the  erection  of  marine  hospitals  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  sick  and  disabled  seamen.  The  hospitals,  as 
far  as  it  can  be  done  with  convenience,  are  to  re(«ive 
sick  foreign  seamen  on  a  charge  of  seventy-flve  o^nts 
per  day,  to  l>e  paid  by  the  master  of  the  foreign  vessel. 

And  to  relieve  American  seamen  who  may  be  found 
destitute  in  foreign  places,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Amer- 
ican consuls  and  commercial  agents  to  provide  for 
those  who  may  bo  found  destitute  within  their  consnlar 
districts,  and  for  their  passages  to  some  port  in  tlio  Unit- 
ed States,  in  a  reasonable  manner,  at  the  expense  of 
tho  United  States ;  and  American  vessels  are  liouiul  to 
take  such  seamen  on  lioard  at  the  request  of  the  con- 
sul, but  not  exceeding  two  men  to  over}'  hundred  tons 
burden  of  tho  ship,  and  transport  them  to  the  Tnited 
States  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding  $10  for  each  per- 
son, as  may  bo  agreed  on.  So,  if  an  American  vessel 
be  sold  in  a  foreign  port,  and  her  company  discliarKed, 
or  a  seaman  be  discharged  with  his  consent,  tlic  ninstcr 
must  pay  to  the  consul  or  commercial  agent  three 
months'  pay  over  and  above  the  wages  then  due  for 
every  such  seaman,  two-thinls  of  which  is  to  lie  raid 
over  to  every  seaman  ut  discharged,  upon  his  enfrnj.'e- 
nieut  on  l)oanl  of  any  vessel  to  retiirn  to  the  I'nited 
States,  and  the  remaining  third  to  be  retained  for  iho 
pur|Mise  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  maintenance  and 
return  of  destitute  American  seamen  in  such  tnrtiga 

\10TtS. 

The  master  is  personally  responsible  in  dainnges  for 
any  injur)'  or  loss  to  the  ship  or  cargo  by  reason  of  his 
negligence  or  misconduct.  He  has  authoritv  to  im- 
prison, and  also  inflict  reasonable  corporeal  punish- 
ment, U|Min  a  seaman  for  disotwdience  to  reasonalilo 
commands,  or  for  disorderly,  riotous,  or  insolent  con- 
duct. If  the  correction  Ite  excessive  or  unjustilinlile, 
the  seaman  is  sure  to  receive  compensation  for  liiim- 
ages  on  his  return  to  port  in  an  action  at  comnmn  Isw. 
And  it  must  l>e  an  extreme  case  that  will  justify  a  mas- 
ter to  confine  a  seaman  in  a  common  jail  in  a  fori'ign 
port.  He  c.:n  not  do  it  as  a  punishment,  but  only  liy 
way  of  precaution  under  existing  cinrunistanees.  ihe 
master  may  also  conliiie  a  jiassenger  who  refuses  to 
submit  to  the  necessary  discipline  of  the  ship.  The 
master  has  alst>  thn  right  to  ditchurgu  a  seanmii  for 
juat  causes,  and  put  him  ashore  in  a  'oreigii  country'; 
but  the  cause*  must  lie  not  slight,  but  aggravated  ;  such 
a*  habitual  disolKHliea^-e,  mutinous  conduct,  theft,  or 
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habitnol  dmnkennesB ;  and  he  is  responsible  in  dam- 
ages if  lie  discharge  him  without  just  cause.  This 
power  of  discharge  extends  to  the  mate  and  subordi- 
nate officers  as  well  as  the  seamen.  But  it  would 
require  a  case  of  flagrant  disobedience,  or  gross  negli- 
gence, or  palpable  want  of  skill,  to  authorize  a  captain 
to  displace  a  mate,  who  is  generally  chosen  with  the 
consent  of  the  owners,  and  with  a  view  to  the  better 
safety  of  the  ship  and  the  security  of  their  property. 

The  master  must  receive  back  a  seaman  whom  he 
has  discharged,  if  he  reports  and  offers  to  return  to  his 
duty  and  make  satisfaction ;  and  if  the  master  refuses, 
or  the  seaman  has  been  unduly  discharged,  he  may  fol- 
low the  ship,  and  recover  his  wages  for  the  voyage,  an<* 
his  expenses  for  his  return.  The  master  subjects  hh:  - 
self  to  flne  and  imprisonment  if,  without  justifiable 
cause,  he  maliciously  force  an  officer  or  mariner  on 
shore  while  abroad,  or  leaves  him  behind  in  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  or  refuses  to  bring  home  those  whom  he 
took  out,  and  are  in  a  condition  and  willing  to  retunv 
The  expense  of  curing  a  sick  seaman  in  the  course  of 
the  voyage  is  a  charge  upon  the  ship  in  tho  nature  of 
additional  wages  during  sickness. 

The  act  of  Congress  requires  that  in  seamen's  ship- 
ping articles  the  voyage  and  the  term  of  time  for  which 
the  seamen  may  liave  shipped  be  specified.  The  regula- 
tion relates  to  voyages/rom  a  port  in  the  United  States, 
and  it  does  not  apply  to  a  voyage  commencing  from  a 
foreign  port  to  the  United  States.  The  voyage  within 
the  attention  of  the  statute  means  one  having  a  definite 
commencement  and  end.  The  terminus  a  quo  and  the 
termmus  ad  quern  must  bo  stated  precisely ;  and  in  a 
cose  of  general  adventure  the  term  of  service  must  be 
specified.  A  voyage  from  New  York  to  tho  Curncoa 
and  elsewhere  means,  in  shipping  articles,  a  voyage 
from  New  York  to  Curacoa,  and  the  word  elsewhere  is 
rejected  as  being  void  for  uncertaint}'.  Seamen  in  the 
merchant  service  are  usually  hired  at  a  certain  sum, 
either  by  the  month  or  for  the  voj-ago.  In  tho  fishing 
trade  the  seamen  usually  serve  under  nn  engagement 
to  receive  a  portion  of  tho  profits  of  tho  adventure. 
The  share  or  profits  of  the  voyage  are  a  substitute  for 
regular  wages,  and  the  act  of  Congress  (19th  Juno, 
1H13)  extends  tho  admiralty  jurisdiction  to  tho  cogni- 
zance of  suits  for  shares  in  whaling  voyages  in  tho 
same  form  and  manner  as  in  ordinarj'  cases  of  woges  in 
tlie  nicrcliant  service.  Kverj'  seaman  engaged  to  servo 
on  board  a  ship  Ls  bound,  from  tho  nature  and  terms  of 
the  contract,  to  do  his  duty  in  tho  service  to  the  utmost 
of  his  ability  ;  and,  therefore,  a  promise  made  by  the 
master  when  the  ship  is  in  distress,  to  pay  extra  wages 
ns  an  inducement  to  oxtraordinar}'  exertion,  is  illegal 
and  void.  It  would  be  tho  same  if  some  of  tho  crew 
had  deserted,  or  were  sick,  or  dead,  or  peculiar  efforts 
became  requisite ;  for  the  general  cn)j;agement  of  the 
seamen  is  to  do  oil  they  can  for  tho  good  of  the  service 
under  all  the  emergencies  of  tho  voyage. 

A  seaman  is  entitled  to  his  whole  wages  for  the  voy- 
age, oven  though  he  be  unoblo  to  render  his  scr^-ico  by 
sickness  or  boiiily  injury  happening  In  tho  course  of  the 
voyage,  and  while  ho  was  in  tho  performance  of  his 
duty,  lie  will  eqtially  bo  entitled  to  his  wages  to  the 
end  of  In's  voyage  when  wrongfully  discharged  by  the 
master  in  tho  course  of  it.  Tho  marine  law  distin- 
guislies  l)Ctween  the  cases  in  which  seamen's  services 
are  not  rendered  in  consequence  of  a  peril  of  the  sea, 
ai\d  ill  which  they  are  not  rendered  by  reason  of  some 
illegal  act,  or  misconduct,  or  fraud,  of  the  master  or 
owner  interrupting  and  destroj'ing  the  voyage.  In 
tho  latter  oases  the  soomen  are  entitled  to  their  wa- 
ges. If  a  seaman  bo  wrongfully  discharged  on  the 
voyage,  tho  voyage  is  then  ended  with  respect  to 
him,  and  ho  is  entitled  to  sue  for  his  full  wages  for  tho 
voyage. 

i'rclght  is  the  mother  of  wages,  ond  if  no  freight  bo 
earned  no  wages  are  duo  ;  but  the  freight  must  not  be 
lost  by  the  fraud  or  wrongful  act  of  the  master.     Tho 


rule  applies  to  cases  of  loss  of  fk«Ight  by  a  p«ril  of  the 
sea.  Seamen's  wages  in  trading  voyages  are  due  pro 
rata  itinerii.  If  the  seaman  dies  on  the  voyage,  it  was 
decided  in  the  Circuit  or  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  in  Pennsylvania  that  the  representatives  wer« 
entitled  to  full  wages  to  the  end  of  the  voyage ;  and  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  District  Comt  of  South  Carolina 
and  Massachusetts,  it  was  decided  that  full  wages  by 
marine  law  meant  only  full  wages  up  to  the  death  of 
the  mariner.  As  the  payment  of  wages  depends,  in 
general,  upon  the  earning  of  freight,  if  a  ship  delivers 
her  outward  cargo,  and  perishes  on  her  return  voyage, 
and  the  outward  freight  be  earned,  the  seftmeu'ii  wages 
on  the  outward  voyage  are  consequently  due. 

By  the  custom  of  merchants,  seamen's  wages  are 
due  at  every  delivering  port,  and  their  wages  are  not 
affected,  without  their  special  agreement,  \>y  any  stip- 
ulation between  the  owners  and  tho  charterers,  making 
the  voyages  out  and  home  one  entire  voyage,  and  the 
freight  to  depend  on  the  accomplishment  of  the  entire 
voyage  out  and  in.  The  owners  may  waive  or  modify 
their  claim  to  freight  as  they  please,  but  their  acts 
can  not  deprive  the  seamen,  without  their  consent,  of 
the  rights  lielonging  to  them  by  the  general  principles 
of  the  marine  law.  They  are  entitled  to  wages  not 
only  when  the  owner  cams  freight,  but  when,  unless 
for  his  own  act,  he  may  earn  it.  'The  wages  are  due 
by  an  .arrival  at  a  port  of  destination,  when  no  cargo  is 
on  board,  or  when  the  owner  chooses  to  bring  the  cargo 
Imck  again,  and  when  tho  port  of  destination  be  not, 
in  fact,  the  port  of  deliver)-.  Even  if  the  ship  perish- 
es on  tho  outward  voyage,  }'et,  if  part  of  the  outward 
freight  has  been  paid,  tho  seamen  are  entitled  to  wages 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  freight  advanced, 
for  there  is  an  inseparable  connection  between  freight 
and  wages.  In  case  of  capture,  the  seamen  taken 
prisoners  by  the  captor  and  detained  are  entitled  to 
their  wages  for  the  whole  voyage,  if  the  same  be  aft- 
erward performed,  with  a  ratalde  dedction  for  the  ex- 
penses of  salvage.  Tho  same  is  the  case  of  a  vessel 
captured  and  afterward  ransomed,  and  enabled  to  ar- 
rive at  her  port  of  destination.  In  the  cose  of  ship- 
wreck, if  any  proportion  of  freight  be  paid  for  the  cargo 
saved,  wages  of  seamen  are  to  bo  paid  in  tho  same 
proportion. 

Mariners  are  bound  to  contribute  out  of  their  wages 
for  embezzlements  of  the  cargo,  or  injuries  produced 
by  the  misconduct  of  any  of  the  crow.  But  the  cir- 
cumstances must  be  such  as  to  fix  the  wrong  upon 
some  of  tho  crew ;  and  then,  if  tho  individual  bo  un- 
known, those  of  tho  crew  upon  whom  the  presumption 
of  guilt  rests  stand  as  sureties  for  each  other,  and  they 
must  contribute  ratably  to  tho  loss.  Where  the  em- 
bezzlement has  arisen  from  the  fault,  fraud,  conniv- 
ance, or  negligence  of  any  of  the  crew,  they  are  bound 
to  contribute  to  the  reparation  of  the  loss,  in  proportion 
to  their  wages.  Where  no  reasonable  presumption  is 
shown  against  their  Innocence,  the  loss  must  be  borne 
exclusively  by  tho  owner  or  master. 

In  case  of  shipwreck,  and  there  be  relics  or  materials 
of  the  ship  saved,  tho  seomen  by  whose  exertions  port 
of  a  vessel  had  been  saved  am  allowed  tho  payment  of 
their  wages,  as  far  as  the  fragments  rf  the  materials 
would  form  a  fu>id,  althougli  there  was  no  freight 
earned  by  the  owners.  But  in  such  cases  where  the 
voyage  is  liroken  up  by  vis  major,  and  no  freight  earn- 
ed, no  wages  eo  nomine  are  due;  and  tho  equitable 
claim  which  seamen  may  hove  upon  tho  remains  of 
tho  wreck  is  rather  a  claim  to  salvage  than  a  title  to 
wages.  Wages  in  such  cases  woiild  bo  contrarj"  to  tho 
I)riMciplo  of  morine  law— that  freight  is  tho  motlier  of 
wages,  and  the  safety  of  the  ship  the  mother  of  freight. 
If,  however,  tho  seamen  obandon  the  wreck  of  a  ship, 
as  being  a  hopeless  cose,  and  without  the  intention  of 
returning  to  possess  and  save  it,  they  loso  their  lien 
or  privilege  for  any  equitable  compensation,  whether 
1  as  wages  or  salvage — their  claim  is  extinguished ;  and 
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though  other  panons  may  poiaeM  the  propertjr  which 
had  been  derelict,  it  l>eIongs  to  the  origiiial  owner, 
bunleneti  for  their  claim  for  salvage. 

By  the  act  of  Congreta,  one-third  of  seamen'ii  wage* 
b  due  at  the  port  where  the  ship  unlades  and  delivers 
her  cargo,  unless  there  be  an  express  stipulation  to  the 
contrary  j  and  when  the  voyage  is  ende<l,  and  the  cargo 
or  iMllast  is  f\illy  discharged,  the  wages  are  due,  and 
if  not  paid  within  ten  days  thereafter,  admiralty  pro- 
cess may  be  instituted.  But  there  is  no  ilxed  period 
of  time  witliin  which  mariners  must  proceed  to  enforce 
lien  for  wages.  It  does  not,  lilte  other  liens,  depend 
upon  possession.  The  seamen  need  not  libel  the  ves- 
sel at  the  intermediate  port  at  which  they  are  dis- 
charged. They  may  disregard  bottomry  l)onds,  and 
pursue  tiieir  liens  for  wages  afterward.' ,  even  against  a 
subsequent  ftono/Me  purchaser.  It  follows  the  ship  and 
its  proceeds,  inti.  whose  hands  soever  they  may  come 
by  title  or  purchase.  Their  demand  for  wages  takes  pre- 
cedence of  bottomry  bonds,  and  is  preferred  to  all  other 
demands.  Their  claim  is  a  sacred  lien,  and  as  long 
as  a  single  pianli  of  the  ship  remains  the  sailor  is  en- 
titled, as  against  ail  other  persons,  to  the  proceeds  as 
a  security  for  his  wages.  The  scamens'  lien  exists  to 
the  extent  of  the  whole  compensation  due  them.  There 
is  no  difference  l>otween  the  case  of  a  vessel  seixed 
abroad,  and  restored  in  specie  or  in  value ;  the  Hen  re- 
attaches to  the  thing,  and  to  wliatevor  is  substituted 
for  it.  Desertion  from  the  ship  without  just  cause,  or 
the  justifiable  discharge  of  a  seaman  by  the  master  for 
had  conduct,  will  work  a  forfeiture  of  the  wages  pre- 
viously earned.  Desertion  is  accompanied  with  a  foi^ 
feiture  of  all  the  wages  that  are  due ;  and  whatever 
unjustillabls  conduct  will  warrant  the  act  of  the  mas- 
ter in  discharging  a  seaman  during  the  voyage,  will 
equally  deprive  the  seaman  of  his  wages.  But  the 
forfeiture  is  saved  if  the  seaman  repents,  makes  com- 


peniatlon  or  oflfer  of  amends,  and  b  lestond  to  his 
duty. 

The  master  has  power  to  remit  a  forfeitnre,  and  the 
penalty  of  forfeiture  is  not  applied  to  slight  faults  ei- 
ther of  neglect  or  disobedience.  There  must  either  be 
an  habitual  neglect,  or  disobedience,  or  drmkenness  or 
else  a  single  act  of  gross  dishonesty,  or  some  other  net 
of  a  heinous  and  aggravated  nature,  to  justify  the  dls- 
charging  a  seaman  in  a  foreign  port,  or  the  forfeiture 
of  wages ;  nor  will  the  admiralty  courts,  except  in  cime 
of  great  atrocity,  visit  the  offenses  of  seamen  with  tlie 
accumnlated  load  of  Ibrfbiture  of  wages  and  compen- 
sation hi  damage.  They  stop  at  the  ftirfeiture  of 
wages  antecedently  earned ;  and  in  the  application  of 
forfeitnre  the  advance  wages  are  made  a  cliarge  on  t)ie 
forfeited  wages,  but  the  hospital  money  Is  apportioned 
ratably  on  the  wages  fbr  the  whole  voyage.  If  the 
seaman  quits  the  ship  involuntarily,  or  is  driven  ashore 
by  reason  of  cruel  usage,  and  for  personal  safety,  the 
wages  are  not  forfeited.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  seamen  to  abide  by  the  vessel  as  loni;  as 
reasonable  hope  remains ;  and  if  they  desert  the  sliip 
under  circumstances  of  danger  or  distress  from  perils 
of  the  sea,  when  their  presence  and  exertions  might 
have  prevented  damage,  or  restored  tlie  ship  to  safety 
they  forfeit  their  wages,  and  are  answerable  in  dam- 
ages. And  oven  when  a  seaman  might  well  have  iK^en 
discharged  in  the  course  of  the  voyage  for  gross  mis- 
behavior,  if  the  master  refuses  to  discharge  liim,  and 
leaves  hira  in  imprisonment  abroad,  he  will  in  that  case 
be  entitled  to  his  wages  until  his  return  to  the  Tnited 
States,  after  deducting  from  the  claim  his  time  of  im- 
prisonment.— Lbonk  Levi's  Com.  Lam  of  the  IfWW 
vol.  ii.  p.  226.  See  MercmUih  Guide,  London,  A\o  '• 
Am.  Whit;  Rev.,  ii.  280.  }l(  ipitaiji  for  Keambx' 
see  Netti  kngttmd  Jietieu),  iii.  481 ;  Hunt's  Merchanit' 
Mag.,  xi.  844,  xi.  230  (J.  U.  Lanman). 
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/irf/(V/(i/'/)fjtfiVK<<,SMmf«.— By  the  fourth  section  of  I  at  the  expense  of  the  I'nited  Ststes,  sul)jpct  to  such 
tlio  act  of  Congrofs,  L'Hth  Fol)niary,  li<OH,  it  is  made  1  iiistriirtion  as  the  .Secretary  of  State  sbull  nive;  and 
the  iluty  of  consular  officers  to  provide  for  the  msri-  tlic  Ki-rtion  also  provides  for  tlio  manner  in  wlikh  such 
ncrs  of  the  I'nited  States  who  may  lie  found  destitute) ;  mariners  are  lo  lie  transported  to  tlie  I'r.ited  .States. 
within  their  districts  sufiioirnt  subsistence  and  passage  If  any  seaman  happens  at  a  I'liitrd  States  riinsuluts, 
to  the  United  iitates,  iu  the  must  reasonable  manner,  1  not  from  dischargo  from  a  vessel,  but  from  shipwreck 
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or  otherwiie,  the  lame  must  be  itated  accordingly,  with  \  the  (hip  or  veMel  from  which  lach  ditoliarge  khall  h» 
the  time  he  arrived  at  tho  conaulate,  «o  that  the  return  j  made  the  payment  of  three  months'  extra  wages,  as 
will  show  how  and  when  each  relieved  seaman  hap-  provided  by  the  act  approved  February  28, 1808 ;  and 
pened  there.     And  if  no  extra  Tages  are  received,  the   it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  master  or  commander  to 


reasons  why  such  wages  have  n^    lieen  received  should 

appear  from  the  return,  or  other  accompanying  papers. 

When  American  seamen  are  discharged  in  any  port 


pay  the  same,  and  no  such  payment,  or  any  part  there- 
of, shall  be  remitted  in  any  case,  except  such  as  are 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  section,  and  fi.  cases  of 


from  sicliness  or  any  other  cause,  the  three  months'  j  wreclied  or  stranded  ships  or  vesselt,  or  ships  or  ves> 
extra  wages  should  invariably  be  exacted  as  required  ;  sels  condemned  as  unfit  for  service,  when  no  payment 
by  tho  acts  of  February  28,  1803,  and  of  August  18,  j  of  extra  wages  shall  be  required.  The  extra  wages 
1856.  The  three  months'  extra  wages  are  to  be  credit-  >  required  to  be  paid  by  the  foregoing  clause  of  this  sec- 
ed  in  consular  accounts,  and  the  two-thirds  thereof .  tion  are  applicable  to  the  same  purposes  and  in  the 
are  not  to  be  paid  to  seamen  until  they  shall  have  en-   same  manner  as  is  directed  by  the  act  approved  Feb- 


gaged  on  board  some  vessel  to  return  to  the  United 
States ;  and  then  only  when  no  disbursements  shall 
have  been  made  on  their  account.  Expenses  incurred 
for  them  are  first  to  be  paid,  and  the  balance  only,  if 
any,  to  be  returned  them.  On  payment  of  the  two 
months'  extra  wages  to  seamen,  consular  officers  will 


rnnTy  28, 1803,  in  regard  to  tlie  extra  wages  required 
to  be  paid  by  that  act. 

If  the  first  officer,  or  any  officer  and  a  majority  of 
the  crew,  of  any  vessel  make  complaint  in  writing  that 
she  is  in  an  unsuitable  condition  to  go  to  sea,  because 
she  is  lealiy,  or  insufficiently  supplied  with  sails,  rig- 


talie  and  forward  receipts  with  their  accounts.    When-  {  ging,  anchors,  or  any  other  equipment,  or  that  the  crew 
ever  a  ship  or  vessel  Itelonging  to  a  citizen  of  the  j  is  insufficient  to  man  her,  or  that  her  provisions,  stores, 


United  States  is  sold  in  a  foreign  country,  and  her 
company  discharged,  or  when  a  seaman  or  mariner, 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  is  with  iiis  own  consent 
disctiarged  in  a  foreign  country,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
master  or  commander  to  produce  to  the  consular  officer 
the  certified  Ibt  of  his  ship's  company,  and  pay  to  such 
consular  officer  for  every  seaman  or  mariner  so  dis- 
charged, lieing  designated  on  such  list  as  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  three  months'  pay,  over  and  above 
the  wages  which  may  then  be  due  to  such  mariner  or 
seamun ;  two-thirds  thereof  to  he  paid  by  such  consular 
officer  to  each  seaman  or  mariner  so  discharged,  upon 
his  engagement  on  Iraard  of  any  vessel  to  return  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  other  remaining  third  to  be  re- 
tained for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  fund  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  passages  of  seamen  or  mariners,  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  who  may  be  desirous  of  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
destitute  American  seamen. 

Whenever  any  seaman  or  mariner  of  any  vessel  of 
the  United  States  deserts  such  vessel,  tho  master  or 
commander  of  the  vessel  is  required  to  note  the  fact 
and  date  of  the  desertion  on  the  list  of  tlie  crew,  and 
to  have  the  same  officially  authenticated  at  the  port  or 
place  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agency  first  visit- 
ed by  the  vessel  after  such  desertion.  If  tlie  desertion 
shall  liave  occurred  in  a  foreign  countr}',  or  if,  in  such 
case,  the  vessel  shall  not  visit  any  place  where  there 
is  any  consulate  or  commercial  agency  l)efore  her  re- 
turn to  the  United  States,  or  if  the  desertion  shall  have 
occurred  in  the  United  States,  tho  fact  and  time  of  de- 
sertion shall  be  officially  authenticated  before  a  notary 
public  immediately  ut  the  first  port  or  place  where  such 
vessel  arrives  after  the  desertion.  All  wages  that 
may  be  due  to  such  seaman  or  mariner,  and  whatever 
interest  he  may  have  in  tho  cargo  of  such  vessel,  shall 
be  forfeited  to  and  become  the  property  of  the  United 
States,  and  paid  over  for  their  use  to  the  collector  of 
the  port  where  tho  crew  of  sucli  vessel  are  accounted 
for  us  soon  as  the  same  can  bo  ascertained,  first  de- 
ducting therefrom  any  cx))ense  which  may  necessa- 
rily have  l)een  incurre<l  on  account  of  such  vessel  in 
consequence  of  such  desertion.  In  settling  the  ac- 
count of  such  wages  or  interest,  no  allowance  or  deduc- 
tion shall  be  made,  except  for  moneys  actually  paid, 
or  goods  at  a  fair  price  supplied,  or  expenses  incurred 
to  or  for  such  seaman  or  mariner,  any  receipt  or  vouch- 
er from  or  arrangement  with  such  seaman  or  mariner 
to  the  contrary'  notwithstanding. 

l'|)on  the  application  of  any  seamon  or  mariner  for 
a  discharge,  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  consular  officer 
that  he  is  entitled  to  his  discharge  under  any  act  of 
Congress,  or  according  to  the  general  principles  or 
usages  of  maritime  law  as  recognized  in  the  United 
States,  he  is  required  to  discharge  such  seaman  or 
mariner,  and  requite  from  the  master  or  commander  of 


and  supplies  are  not,  or  have  not  been  during  the  \oy> 
age,  sufficient  and  wholesome,  thereupon,  in  any  of 
these  or  like  cases,  the  consular  officer  of  the  port  is 
required  to  appoint  t^o  disinterested  competent  prao- 
ticikl  men,  acquainted  with  maritime  affairs,  to  ex- 
amine into  the  causes  of  complaint,  who  must,  in  their 
report,  state  what  defects  and  deficiencies,  if  any,  they 
find  to  be  well  founded,  as  weil  as  what,  in  their  judg- 
ment, ought  to  be  done  to  put  the  vessel  in  order  for 
the  continuance  of  her  voyage. 

By  the  4th  section  of  tlie  nci  of  February  28,  1808, 
all  masters  and  commanders  of  vessels  belonging  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  bound  to  some  port 
of  the  same,  are  required  and  enjoined  to  take  on  board 
their  ships  or  vessels,  at  the  request  of  the  consular 
ofiicers,  such  American  seamen  as  may  be  found  in 
tiioir  districts  respectively,  and  to  transport  them  to 
the  port  in  the  United  States  to  which  such  ships  or 
vessels  may  be  bound,  on  such  terms,  not  exceeding 
ton  dollars  for  each  person,  as  may  be  agreed  upon  be- 
tween the  said  masters  and  consular  officers.  And  the 
.--aid  seamen  shall,  if  able,  be  bound  to  do  duty  on  board 
such  ships  or  vessels  according  to  their  several  abili- 
ties. To  enable  tho  master  of  tho  vessel  to  obtabi 
the  payment  specified,  tho  consular  officer  will  give 
him  a  certificate,  stating  the  names  of  the  seamen 
placed  on  board,  and  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  their 
passage ;  on  which,  upon  tho  arrival  of  the  vessel  in  a 
port  of  tho  United  States,  an  indorsement  must  be 
made  by  tho  collector  of  the  customs  at  such  port, 
staling  that  such  seamen  have  arrived  in  said  vessel  in 
his  district.  When  the  certificate  so  indorsed  is  re- 
ceived at  tho  Treasury  Department,  the  amount  will 
bo  paid  to  its  holder.  No  master  or  captain  of  any 
ship  or  vessel  is  obliged  to  take  a  greater  number  than 
two  men  to  every  one  liundred  tons  burden  of  tho  said 
ship  or  vessel  on  any  one  voyage. 

\V(iga  of  Seamen. — Tho  general  rule  in  regard  to 
tho  wages  of  seamen  is,  that  such  wages  on  board  of 
merchant  sliips  are  payable  out  of  the  earnings  for 
freiglit ;  and  if  no  freight  is  earned,  by  reason  of  the 
perils  of  the  sea  or  capture  by  tho  enemy,  and  not  by 
tlio  fault  or  neglect  of  the  master  or  owner,  no  wages 
are  due.  The  maxim  that  "freight  is  the  mother  of 
wages"  is  a  formula  which,  though  it  has  obtained 
general  currency,  is  to  1)C  carefully  Ljrutinized  in  its 
application.  A  distinction  is  to  oe  made  between 
tliose  accidents  by  which  the  voyage  is  interrupted  and 
tho  freight  lost,  without  tho  fault  of  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter, and  other  causes  arising  from  tho  acts  of  the  owner 
or  master.  If  the  voyage  or  freight  be  lost  by  the 
negligence,  fraud,  or  misconduct  of  the  owner  or  mas- 
ter, or  voluntarily  abandoned  by  them ;  if  tlie  owner 
has  contracted  for  freight  upon  terms  or  contingencies 
diifering  from  the  general  rules  of  the  maritime  law; 
or,  if  he  has  chartered  his  ship  to  take  a  freight  at  a 
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tonign  port,  and  none  is  to  ba  evned  on  the  outward 
voyage — in  all  thue  catei  tba  mariner  ii  entitlid  to 
wagca,  notwithstanding  no  freiglit  lias  accrued.  Wliera 
freight  is,  or  miglit  Im,  earned,  wages  are  due  for  the 
full  period  of  euiployuient  in  tlie  liiip'i  service,  whether 
the  freight  is  actually  received  by  the  owner  or  not. 
Mo  privato  contract  between  the  owner  and  the  shipper, 
with  regard  to  freight,  can  affect  the  right  to  wages. 

If  the  vessel  and  cargo  are  lost  on  the  outward  voy- 
age, before  any  freight  is  aamed,  and  no  part  of  cither 
is  Naved  by  the  crow,  the  wages  of  the  seamen  are  also 
lost,  and  the  original  contract  therefor  is  annulled,  but 
the  advance  wages  are  not  in  such  case  to  bo  returned. 
If  the  vessel  is  kat  on  the  homeward  voyage,  and 
freight  has  been,  or  might  have  been,  by  the  general 
principles  of  law,  earned  to  an  outward  port,  the  wages 
for  tlie  outward  voyage  to  that  port  are  deemed  tp  have 
been  earned.  Mo  abatement  is  to  be  made  from  the 
wages  in  case  of  the  freight  being  partially  lost  or 
diminished  by  maritime  accidents  or  perils.  If  freight 
is  earned,  whether  it  be  large  or  small,  the  whole 
wages,  which  are  deemed  to  have  been  earned,  are  to 
be  paid  without  deduction.  When  the  vessel  is  lost 
between  intermediate  ports,  the  wages  are  to  be  calcu- 
lated up  to  the  last  port  of  the  delivery  or  receipt  of 
cargo,  and  for  half  the  time  that  the  ship  lies  there. 
Where  a  voyage  is  divided  by  various  ports  of  deliv- 
ery, a  claim  for  proportional  wages  attaches  at  each  of 
such  ports  of  delivery  upon  safe  arrival ,  and  all  at- 
tempts to  evade  or  invade  that  title,  by  renunciations 
obtained  from  the  mariners  without  any  consideration, 
by  collateral  bonds,  or  by  contracts  inserted  In  the 
body  of  the  shipping  articles,  not  usual,  not  fu  y  ex- 
plained to  thcso  illiterate  and  inexperienced  persons, 
uo  it'"f  ectual  and  void. 

Prvurtion  and  Care  of  Stamen. — It  is  provided  by  the 
IGth  Bci  tion  of  the  act  uf  July  20, 1H40,  that  the  crew 
of  any  vessel  shall  have  the  fullest  liberty  to  lay  their 
comiilaints  before  the  consular  officer  in  any  foreign 
port,  and  shall  in  no  respect  be  restrained  or  hindered 
therein  by  the  master  or  any  officer,  unless  some  suf- 
ficient and  valid  olijection  exist  against  their  landing ; 
in  which  case,  if  any  mariner  desire  to  see  the  consu- 
lar oflicer,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  mastrr  to  acquaint 
hhn  with  it  for''Mvith,  slating  the  reason  why  the 
mariner  is  not  permitted  to  land,  and  that  ho  is  de- 
sired to  come  on  board ;  whereupon  it  shall  bo  the  duty 
of  such  officer  to  repair  on  l>oard  and  inquiro  into  the 
causes  of  tlie  complaint,  and  proceed  therein  as  the  act 
directs. 

IMsertioH. — In  countries  with  which  the  United  States 
have  stipulations  by  treaty  or  convention  to  anthorize 
it,  or  where  it  is  permitted  by  the  local  authorities, 
consular  officers  may  apprehend  deserters  as  fugitives 
from  justice,  and  imprison  them  until  required  by  their 
commander. — Contularlieffttlatiotu,  United  States,  18&(i. 

For  further  information  upon  the  rights  and  duties  of 
seamen,  tre  articles  Affhriohtmknt,  CuARTEn-i' ar- 
ty, CuMMKKCK,  Insurance,  Smi-riNa,  etc.  See  also 
Kkst's  Com.  vol.  iii.  p.  231 ;  Parhons's  MercatUila  Iaub, 
p.  3.-I5;  UiiXLAp's  Digest  of  the  iMwsofthe  U.  S. 

Sea^vorthy,  a  term  applied  to  a  ship,  indicating 
that  she  is  in  every  respect  fit  for  her  voyage.  It  is 
provided  in  all  charter-parties  that  tho  vessel  charter- 
ed shall  be  "tight,  stanch,  and  strong,  well  ap|>areled, 
furnished  with  an  ade<]uate  nuinlicr  of  men  and  mar- 
iners, tackle,  provisions,  etc."  If  tho  ship  be  insuffi- 
cient iu  aay  of  these  particulars,  the  owners,  though 
ignorant  of  the  circumstance,  will  be  liable  for  what- 
ever damage  may,  in  consequence,  be  dona  to  the  goods 
of  the  merchant ;  and  if  an  insurance  have  been  effect- 
ed upon  her,  it  will  be  void.  But  whether  the  condi- 
tion of  seaworthiness  be  expressed  in  the  charter-par- 
ty or  not,  it  is  always  implied.  "  In  every  contract," 
said  Lord  Ellenborough,  "  between  a  person  holding 
himself  forth  as  the  owner  of  a  lighter  or  vessel  ready 
to  carry  goods  for  hire,  and  the  person  putting  goods 


on  board,  or  emptying  his  vessel  or  lighter  for  that 
purpose,  it  Is  a  term  of  tho  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
lighterman  or  carrier  implied  by  laie,  that  hii  vessel  Is 
tight,  and  fit  for  the  purpose  for  which  he  ofTbrs  and 
holds  it  forth  to  the  public ;  It  is  the  immediate  foun- 
dation and  snbstratum  of  the  contract  that  It  is  so. 
The  law  prtsumei  a  proimn  to  Ikat  effect  on  the  part  of 
the  carrier,  without  any  aetual  proof t  and  every  reason 
of  sound  policy  and  public  convenience  requires  that  it 
should  be  so." 

A  ship  is  not  seaworthy  unless  she  be  provided  with 
all  the  documents  or  papers  necessary  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  ship  and  cargo.  Meither  Is  she  sea- 
worthy, if,  during  war,  she  be  not  supplied  with  the 
sails  required  to  facilitate  her  escape  from  an  enemy. 
"It  Is  not  sufficient  to  defeat  the  liability  of  the  owner 
that  he  did  not  know  that  the  ship  was  not  seaworthy, 
for  he  ooght  to  have  known  that  the  was  so  at  the  time 
ho  chartered  her.  The  sufficiency  of  the  ship  is  the 
foundation  of  the  contract  between  the  parties,  and  a 
ship  not  capable  of  conveying  the  goods  in  a  proper 
state  is  a  failure  of  the  condition  precedent  to  the  whole 
contract.  The  seaworthiness  of  the  ship  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  fraud  or  good  intention,  but  it  is  a  positive  stip- 
ulation that  the  ship  shall  bo  to;  and  therefore,  al- 
though the  owner  may  himself  have  been  deceived  by 
the  ship-builder,  repairer,  etc.,  if  the  vessel  be,  in  fact, 
unscaworthy,  have  an  insufficient  bottom  or  nnsiountl 
timbers,  it  is  a  breach  of  a  preliminary  condition,  and 
is  fatal,  as  such,  to  the  contract." — Holt's  Law  of  Ship- 
ping. It  is  only  necessary,  to  guarantee  the  owners 
fh>m  loss,  that  the  ship  should  be  seaworthy  at  the 
time  of  her  departure.  She  may  cease  to  be  so  in  a 
few  hoars,  and  yet  they  may  not  be  liable.  The  ques- 
tion to  l>e  decided  in  such  cases  always  is,  whether  the 
ship's  disability  arose  fW>m  any  defect  existing  in  her 
before  her  departure,  or  from  a  cause  which  occasioned 
it  afltnrard.  But  if  a  ship,  within  a  day  or  two  of  her 
departure,  become  leaky  or  founder  at  sea,  or  be  obliged 
to  put  back,  without  any  visible  or  adequate  cause  to 
produce  such  an  cfflsct — such  as  tho  starting  of  a  plank 
or  other  accident,  to  which  the  best  ships  are  liable, 
and  which  no  human  prudence  can  prevent— the  fair 
presumption  is  that  she  was  not  seaworthy  when  she 
sailed ;  and  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  owners  to  show 
that  she  was  scaworthj'  at  that  time.  They  arc  liable 
for  damage  occasioned  by  every  injury  arising  from 
any  original  defect  in  the  ship,  or  from  bad  stowage ; 
but  they  are  not  liable  for  any  injury  arising  from  the 
act  of  (iod,  the  king's  enemies,  or  the  perils  of  the  sea. 

It  is  further  to  bo  observed,  that  how  perfect  soever 
a  ship  may  be,  yet  if,  from  the  natnro  of  her  construc- 
tion, or  any  other  cause,  she  ho  incapable  of  perform- 
ing the  proposed  voyage,  with  the  proposed  cargo  on 
board,  she  is  not  seoworthy.  She  must  be  in  all  re- 
spects  ft  for  the  trade  in  Trhich  she  is  meant  to  he  em- 
ployed. And  it  is  a  wholesome  rule  that  tho  owners 
should  lie  held  to  a  pretty  strict  proof  of  this.  It  has 
been  already  obser^-ed  that  any  defect  in  point  of  sea- 
worthiness invalidates  an  insurance  upon  a  ship.  There 
is  not  only  an  express  but  an  implied  warranty  in  ev- 
ery policy  that  the  ship  shall  be  "tight,  stanch,  and 
strong,  etc. ;"  and  the  reason  of  this  is  plain.  The  in- 
surer undertakes  to  indemnify  the  insured  against  tho 
extraordinary  and  vnforeseeti  perils  of  the  sea;  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  any  man  would  in- 
sure against  those  perils,  but  in  confidence  that  tho 
ship  is  in  a  condition  to  encounter  tho  ordinary  perils 
to  which  every  ship  must  be  exposed  in  the  usual 
course  of  tho  proposed  voyage. 

"In  ntany  ports  certain  equipments  would  now  l)o 
considered  essential  which  at  an  earlier  period  were 
not  customar}'  on  the  same  voyages.  Seaworthiness 
is  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  in  the  ports  of  tho 
country  to  which  the  vessel  belongs,  rather  than  that 
in  the  port  or  coniitry  where  the  Insurance  wos  mode. 
■•  ♦  *  A  vessel  may  be  seaworthy  while  lying  in  port 
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for  the  purpoaei  to  which  iho  is  to  be  there  applied, 
when  she  would  not  be  for  the  voyage,  and  the  may 
lie  seaworthy  for  one  voyage  and  not  for  another.  It 
is  sutfioient  if  she  be  seaworthy  for  the  voyage  when 
she  sails.  The  general  rule  is,  that  the  vessel  must  be 
seaworthy  at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  whatever 
that  rlslc  may  be,  in  order  to  maiie  the  policy  attach 
and  charge  the  insurer.  It  was  held,  in  the  case  of 
Wier  vs.  Aberdeen,  that  though  a  ship  be  unsoaworthy 
at  the  commencement  of  the  risk,  yet,  if  the  defect  be 
cured  before  a  loss,  a  subsequent  loss  is  recoverable 
under  the  policy.  The  argument  of  Lord  Tenterden 
in  favor  of  this  doctrine  is  ver/  weighty,  but  a  doubt 
soema  to  have  been  thrown  over  its  solidity  by  the 
Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States. — See  M'Lorahan 
vs.  The  UniveruU  Iniurance  Co. ;"  Kent's  Com.  vol. 
iii.  p.  3C4. 

For  further  information  upon  this  subject  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  able  and  excellent  work  of  Chief- 
.  j  ustice  Abbot  (Lord  Tontordon)  on  the  Lau  of  Shipping, 
part  iii. ;  Holt  on  Shipping,  part  iii, ;  Mr.  Sebobant 
Marshall  on  y/uurance;  Kent's  Coinm.  vol.  iii. ;  and 
Parsoms's  Mercantile  Law. 

Soeds,  in  Commerce,  the  grains  of  several  S).ccies 
of  gramina.  Those  of  most  importance  are  clover  seed, 
flax  or  Unseed,  hemp  seed,  rape  seed,  mustard  seed, 
etc. ;  for  which  see  the  respective  articles,       •  ^  .■  - 

Segars,  or  Cigara.     See  Tobacco. 

Seizure,  in  Cummerce,  the  arrest  of  some  merchan- 
dise, movable,  or  other  matter,  either  in  consequence 
of  some  law,  or  some  express  order  of  the  sovereign. 
Contraband  goods,  tliose  fraudulently  entered,  or  land- 
ed without  entering  at  all,  or  at  wrong  places,  are  sub- 
ject to  seizure. 

Senegal  and  Dependenolea.  Goree  is  the 
only  port  which  foreign  vessels  are  permitted  to  enter. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  pay  a  duty  of  18}  cents 
per  ton.  By  decree  of  January  (i,  1856,  foreign  vessels 
visiting  Gor6u  are  subject  to  a  duty  of  60  centimes  per 
ton,  about  one  half  of  a  franc,  or  9-3  cents.  They  are 
upon  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  Trance  in  respect  to 
navigation  duties.  Up  to  1881,  the  exportation  of  gum 
Senegal  was  limited  to  France.  By  a  royal  ordinance 
of  that  year  it  is  permitted  to  be  exported  to  all  coun- 
tries from  the  port  of  Gor6o  only.  Merchandise  of  ev- 
ery kind  and  of  every  production  (Guineas  or  India- 
blue  cloths  excepted)  can  be  imported  into  or  exported 
from  the  island  of  6or6o  by  vessels  of  all  nations,  free 
of  duty. 

Tlio  name  Senegal  is  derived  from  the  great  river 
of  tliat  name,  and  includes  several  small  Frcneli  colo- 
iilcii,  embracing  a  number  of  little  islands,  and  a  strip 
of  tiio  main  land  between  tho  Senegal  and  Gambia 
rivers.  It  is  divided  into  a  northern  and  a  southern 
.irrondissement.  The  total  native  population  of  these 
settlements  amounted  in  1836  to  upward  of  18,000. 
'I'liuy  are  all  Mohammedan  and  blacks.  The  soil  of 
the  islands  is  very  poor.  Tho  main  land,  not  near  tho 
shore,  is  fertile,  ond  covered  with  forests.  Tho  climate 
is  sultry,  and  extremely  unhealthy.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  from  June  to  October,  and  breeds  fatal  diseases. 
Gold  is  found  near  tho  sources  of  the  Senegal,  but  at- 
tempts to  form  settlements  there  have  proved  abortive. 
Salt  is  quite  abundant.  The  vegetable  products  are 
varied  and  luxuriant.  There  may  be  found  the  gigan- 
tic palm,  tho  gum,  mimosas,  ebony,  cotton,  indigo,  cof- 
fee, uniiatto,  olives,  hemp,  cassia,  sweet  potatoes,  mil- 
let, maize,  etc.  The  wild  animals  are  the  elephant,  lion, 
liippopotamus,  boar,  bufl'alo,  tiger-cat,  deer,  and  an  im- 
mense variety  of  birds.  Oxen,  goats,  mules,  horses, 
and  asses  are  used  for  domestic  purposes,  and  sheep  and 
hogs  are  bred. 

Tlie  articles  of  export  are  raw  hides,  wax,  elephant 
teeth,  gum  Senegal,  cabinet  woods,  and  gold.  The 
value  of  th*i  exports,  including  goods  re-exported,  is 
al>out  $1,;)00,000 ;  and  the  value  of  the  imports  is  abont 
f  2,350,000.  The  imports  are  chiefly  linen  and  cotton 
5P 


good*,  ready-made  clothing,  brandy,  liqaen,  wines,  and 
some  provisions. 

Senna  (Fr.  Sini;  Germ.  SennabbMr:  It.  Senna  i 
Sp.  <!^ ;  l^t.  CoMta  iSraiM ;  Arab.  Sana).  The  plant 
(Cauia  Senna)  which  yields  the  leaves  known  in  com- 
merce and  the  nuiUria  medica  by  the  name  of  senna  is 
an  annual,  a  native  of  Upper  Kgy  pt,  and  Bemou  in  Cen- 
tral Africa.  The  senna,  after  being  collected  in  Upper 
Egypt,  is  packed  up  in  bales  and  sent  to  Boullac,  where 
it  is  mixed  with  other  leaves,  some  of  whlcH  ura  nearly 
equally  good,  while  others  are  very  inferior.  After  be- 
ing mixed,  it  is  repacked  in  bales  at  Alexandria,  and 
sent  to  Europe.  A  great  deal  of  senna  is  imported  from 
Calcutta  and  Bombay,  under  the  name  of  East  India 
senna ;  but  it  is  originally  brought  to  them  from  Ara- 
bia.— ^TiioMSON'g  IHipematory.  Senna  is  very  extens- 
ively used  in  medicine. 

Seqv  ,  a  gold  coin  struck  at  Venice,  and  in  sev- 
eral parts  of  the  Grand  Seignior's  dominions.  In  Tur- 
key it  is  called  dahob,  or  piece  of  gold,  and,  according 
to  Volney,  is  in  value  about  8s.  M.  sterling.  It  varies, 
however,  considerably  in  its  value  in  diflerent  coun- 
tries.    At  Venice  it  is  equal  to  about  Os.  '2d.  sterling. 

Sewing  Maohinea,  a  recent  French  invention  for 
stitching.  Tho  piece  of  cloth  is  laid  down  flat  upon  a 
cushion ;  the  seamstress  who  works  the  machine  sits 
at  a  kind  of  lathe,  on  which  the  cushion  is  laid,  and 
works  a  treadle  with  her  foot ;  at  each  movement  of 
the  treadl<)  a  needle  descends  vertically  and  pierces 
the  cloth,  carrying  with  it  a  thread;  the  needle  has  a 
small  hook  or  notch  on  one  side,  which  catches  and 
brings  up  a  thread  on  its  return  from  the  hole ;  and 
thus,  two  or  three  hundred  times  in  a  minute,  a  thread 
becomes  interlaced  in  the  manner  of  "chain-stitch,"  or 
"  tambour  work."  The  machine,  which  costs  twenty 
or  thirty  guineas,  can  embroider  as  much  cloth  in  an 
hour  as  an  embroidercss  can  complete  in  a  day.  An- 
other French  machine,  by  M.  Seneschal,  of  Paris,  is 
more  complex  in  its  construction,  and  is  Intended  for 
sowing  coarse  cloth.  Great  ingenuity  is  shown  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  several  parts ;  the  machine  pierces 
its  own  holes,  inserts  its  own  thread,  tightens  the  thread 
after  insertion,  and  shifts  the  cloth  as  the  work  ad- 
vances, at  the  rate  of  forty  or  fifty  stitches  a  minnte. 
Barlow's  (English)  patent  stitching  machine  for  mak- 
ing articles  of  dress :  two  distinct  threads  are  used,  one 
at  the  front  and  the  other  at  the  back  of  the  fabric,  so 
that  each  stitch  forms  an  independent  fastening.  Jud- 
kins's  (English)  sewing  machine,  said  to  be  "suited  to 
sewing  either  a  circle,  curve,  or  straight  line,  at  the 
rate  of  600  stitches  per  minnte."  There  are  racks  or 
toothed  arms  employed,  straight  or  curved,  according 
to  the  shape  of  the  work  to  be  done ;  there  ore  two 
threads,  one  in  a  reel  and  one  in  a  shuttle ;  and  a 
needle  very  ingeniously  entangles  thcso  threads  one 
in  another,  tlirough  the  holes  pierced  in  the  cloth. 
Tho  United  States  have  also  contributed  to  hi:  class 
of  machines.  Of  Morcy's  sewing  machine,  made  at 
Boston,  the  following  character  is  given :  "  By  a  verj- 
simple  process,  straight  and  curvilinear  seams  arc  sewn 
in  cotton,  linen,  or  woolen  cloth  with  great  rapidity. 
With  one  attendant,  it  will  accomplish  the  work  of  live 
seamstresses ;  it  is  easily  wrought,  is  not  liable  to  get 
out  of  repair,  and  is  readily  applicable  to  almost  every 
voriety  of  plain  stitch.  In  the  large  ready-made  cloth- 
ing establishments  in  the  United  States  it  is  universal- 
ly used."  .Among  the  most  prominent  patents  now  in 
uso  in  this  country  ore  Grover  and  Baker's,  Wheeler 
and  Wilson's,  and  Singer's. 

Sextant  (Lot.  sextans,  the  sixth  port ;  the  limb  of 
the  instrument  being  the  sixth  part  of  a  complete  cir- 
cle), an  instrument  for  measuring  the  angular  dis- 
tances of  objects  by  reflection.  The  sextant  is  capable 
of  very  general  application ;  but  it  is  chiefly  used  as  a 
nautical  instrument  for  measuring  the  altitudes  of  celes- 
tial objects,  and  their  apparent  angular  distances.  It 
is  an  instrument  of  the  utmost  importance  in  nayiga- 
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tlon.  The  nextant  is  uteU  tn  the  manntr  of  a  quadrant, 
and  contains  aixty  deforce!,  or  the  sixth  part  of  a  cir- 
cle. It  is  for  taking  the  altitude  of  tlie  planets,  etc. 
Invented  by  the  celebrated  Tycho  JUrahe,  ut  Augs- 
burg, in  l&OO. — Vimck'h  Atlronomy.  Tlio  Arabian  as- 
tronomers under  tlie  califs  are  said  to  have  had  a  sex- 
tant uf  lifty-nine  feet  nine  inches  radius,  about  a.u. 
996. — Aniik. 

8hagreen(Ger.  Schagrin;  It.  Chayrini  Rum.  Scka- 
grim  ^chayrtn),  a  kind  of  grained  leather,  used  for  vari- 
ous purpoHcs  in  the  arts.  It  is  extensively  manufac- 
tured at  Astrakhan,  in  Bussia.— ^'e«  Tooke'h  JiuMia, 
vol.  iii.  p.  403. 

Shallop,  or  Sloop,  is  a  light  vessel,  with  only  a 
small  Miainniast  or  ruruniast,  and  lug-saiU  to  haul  up 
and  let  down  on  occasion.  Shallops  are  commonly 
good  sailers,  and  are  therefore  often  used  as  tenders 
upon  nicn-of-war. 

Shammy,  or  Cluunoi  -  Leather  (Ger,  SdmUchU- 
deri  h'r.  Chamou;  It.  C'a»iuM;ii> ,-  liuss.  Siiiichanui, 
Koalii),  a  kind  of  leather  dressed  in  oil,  or  tanned,  and 
much  esteemed  for  its  softness,  pliancy,  and  capability 
of  bearing  soap  without  hurt.  The  real  shammy  is 
prepared  of  the  skin  of  the  chamois  goat.  But  leather 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  the  common  goat,  kid,  and 
sheep  is  frciiuently  substituted  in  its  stead. 

Shanghai,  a  city  and  river  port  of  China,  province 
of  Kiang-sii,  on  the  Woosung  liiver,  40  miles  by  water 
from  the  sen,  and  1C9  miles  east-southeast  from  Nan- 
kin ;  lat.  ill"  12'  N',,  long.  120°  fia'K.  I'opuUtion  esti- 
mated at  from  115,000  :o  136,000.  It  staixU  in  a  level 
and  well-cultivated  plain,  producing  good  crops  uf  cot- 
ton, rice,  and  wheat.  Immediately  outside  the  wull 
by  which  it  is  inclosed  are  several  populous  suburbs. 
Streets  narrow  and  filthy.  Foundling  hospitals,  tea- 
gardens,  and  vast  ice-houses,  are  the  objects  most 
worthy  uf  notice  in  the  city.  It  has  a  Mint,  with 
manufactures  of  silk,  vegetable  oils,  and  oil-cake  (of 
which  vast  quantities  are  annually  sent  into  the  in- 
terior), irun  ware,  glass,  paper,  ivory  ware,  etc.  This 
is  the  moat  northerly  of  the  live  Chinese  ports  opened 
to  foreigners  by  the  treaty  of  1842,  and,  excepting 
Canton,  it  is  also  the  most  important.  The  river, 
whicli  may  be  navigated  by  ships  of  450  or  600  tons 
for  a  considerable  distance  above  the  town,  crosses  the 
Grand  Canal,  so  that  Shanghai  is  an  entrepot  fur  all 
the  vast  and  fertile  country  traversed  by  the  canal,  and 
by  the  great  rivers,  incluiling  the  Yang-tse-Kiang  and 
the  Iloang-IIo,  with  which  it  is  connected.  Hence 
the  present  importance  of  the  emporium,  and  hence, 
also,  the  indcHnite  extension  to  which  its  foreign  trade 
will  prubaldy  Lttain.  Its  inland  and  coasting  trades 
are  both  very  extensive.  It  is  said  to  be  annually 
visited  by  from  6000  to  COOO  canal  and  river  boats, 
some  from  very  great  distances,  and  l>y  1600  or  lOOO 
coasting  junks.  The  province  of  Kiaug-su,  in  whi<'h 
Shanglmi  is  situated,  produces  great  quantities  of  silk ; 
and  besides  supplying  most  part  of  the  northern  prov- 
inces of  the  empire,  the  shipments  of  silk  to  the  for- 
eigner are  greater  from  this  than  from  any  other  port. 
It  is  alho  well  situated  for  the  export  of  both  green 
and  black  teas.  Among  the  other  exports  are  gold 
and  silver,  with  oil  and  oil-cake,  caui)>lior,  drugs,  por- 
celain, cotton,  cassia,  alum,  gypsum,  coal.  etc.  Of 
the  imports  opium  ia  by  far  tlic  greatest ;  and  at  least 
20,000  chests  of  Bomliay  (Malwa),  and  I'atna  opium 
arc  now  annually  disposed  of  in  this  market ;  w  hich, 
supposing  tlio  iihest  to  l>e  worth  j<&()0,  will  represent 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $10,000,000,  or  X'2,21)O,0O0  sterling, 
for  whiHi  payment  Is  almost  invariably  made  in  the 
precious  metals  i  Sugar  is  extensively  imported  from 
Furmusa,  Canton,  the  Philippines,  etc. ;  cotton  etulfs, 
woolens,  iron,  etc.,  from  Kngland;  with  landal-wood, 
birdsnesti,  bicht  lie  mer,  and  other  products  of  tlic 
Eastern  Archipelago,  etc.  The  inhabitants  of  Shang- 
hai are  much  more  hospitable  and  better  disposed  to- 
ward foreigners  than  those  of  Canton ;  and  strangers 


may  travel  for  milea  Into  the  Interior  all  round  the 
city  with  perfect  security.  Within  the  last  fuur  or  hva 
years,  some  \ety  line  brick  houses  have  been  built  l)y 
foreign  merchants  in  the  suburbs. — Pari.  JlepurU,  etc. 

Cummene  with  the  l/niUd  Slates, — The  commercial 
relations  of  the  I'niled  States  with  China  are  regulated 
by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  July  8,  iH4.  A 
treaty,  similar  in  all  it*  leading  provisions,  was  negu- 
tiated  with  Great  UrlUin  in  1842,  and  a  tariff  of  duties 
on  imports  and  exports,  and  dutiei  on  tonnage,  are 
made  a  part  of  both  these  treaties.  Formerly,  iV^reign 
intercourse,  as  already  remarked,  was  confined  to  Cut.- 
ton,  iiid  hither  were  brought  from  the  distant  parts  uf 
the  empire  teas,  silks,  and  other  leading  staples  of 
China.  Trade  was  invariably  conducted  through  tlie 
intervention  of  hvng  merchants,  who  were  licensed 
agents  of  the  government,  and  answerable  to  it  for  ull 
duties  of  import,  export,  and  other  charges  accruiii;,' 
on  the  vessel,  the  affairs  of  which  they  managed.  Tliis 
system  was  adopted  as  a  precautionary  measure  fur 
securing  the  duties  and  other  dues  levied  on  foreign 
vessels;  but  the  treaties  referred  to  containing  ample 
stipulations  respecting  this  subject,  the  agency  of  tlio 
hung  merchants  has  been  abolished,  and  their  duties 
transferred  to  the  consuls  of  the  nations  to  which  he 
vessels  respectively  belong.  The  treaty  between  the 
United  Statics  and  China  guarantees  the  same  cuin- 
niercial  advantages  and  privileges  to  the  citizens  of  llie 
L'liited  Slates  that  nre  or  shall  bo  conceded  tu  tlio 
citizens  of  any  other  foreign  power.  Fees  and  cliurgcs 
of  every  kind  not  comprehended  in  the  treaty  arc  abol- 
ished. Trade  is  permitted  to  the  five  ports  of  Kwyng. 
chow,  Amoy,  Fuo-ehow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  niiu 
from  either  of  the  enid  ports  to  any  other  of  them  ;  but 
it  is  prohibited  to  any  other  ports  in  the  empire,  or 
along  the  coasts  thereof,  under  a  penalty  of  contlscntion 
of  vessel  and  cargo.  Trade  is  subject  to  no  restrictions 
as  to  origin  or  nature  of  cargo,  or  port  of  departure, 
with  the  exception  of  the  article  opium,  which  is  de- 
clared contraband.  Captains,  on  entering,  are  required 
to  deposit  their  papers  vith  the  consul  of  their  nation, 
who  will  notify  the  proper  local  authority  uf  the  name 
and  tonnage  of  the  veasel,  names  of  the  crew,  and  na- 
ture of  tuinu.  Tonnage  duty  is  fixed  at  5  maces  (equal 
to  74  cents)  per  ton,  if  the  vessel  is  over  160  tons  bur- 
den ;  160  tons  or  under,  1  mace  (equal  to  14-8  cents) 
per  ton.  Uefore  cargo  can  be  landed,  a  permit  must  be 
obtained  from  tlic  local  authority,  under  a  penalty  of 
$600  and  forfeiture  of  gcods  so  landed. 

Standards  of  weights  and  measures  are  to  be  supplied 
by  the  Chinese  government  to  the  consuls  uf  the  dif- 
ferent nations,  to  secure  uniformity,  and  prevent  con- 
fusion in  measures  and  weights  of  merchandise.  The 
former  limitation  of  foreign  trade  to  hong  merchants, 
appointed  by  the  governnisnt,  is  abolished ;  and  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  are  permitted  to  trade  wiili 
any  and  all  subjects  of  China,  without  distinction.  Tlie 
priviLge  is  conceded  of  re-exporting  into  any  other 
port  any  merchandise  imported  into  any  one  of  the 
live  ports,  without  lieing  subject  to  any  additional 
duty,  provided  the  full  duty  was  paid  when  first  im- 
ported, and  the  goods  nniain  with  their  original  marks 
unc'lianged;  but  this  privilege  must  be  specially  ap- 
plied fur  through  the  American  consul.  The  otlier 
provisions  of  the  treaty  apply  mostly  to  the  privileges, 
and  duties,  and  police  regulations,  applicable  to  the 
consuls,  merchants,  and  citizens  of  the  United  Stales 
at  the  five  ports.  Shipping  dues,  formerly  charged  on 
the  measurement  of  the  ship's  length  and  breadth,  al 
so  much  per  chang,  and  all  the  old  charges  of  measure- 
ment, entrance,  jind  port  clearance  fees,  daily  and 
monthly  fees,  etc.,  are  also  abolished  by  this  trealy; 
and  the  tonnage  ihity  on  the  registered  tonnage  of  the 
vessel,  specified  in  the  preceding  synopsis,  is  substi- 
tuted in  lieu  thereof.  Commercial  relations  betvcen 
the  United  States  and  Cliina  date  frum  a  period  n 
early  as  1784.     In  the  month  of  February  of  that  vear, 
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it  appeara  that  the  Kmprtu  <ff  China,  a  ahip  o(  SCO 
toni,  sailed  from  New  Yurli  fur  Canton,  and  returned 
tlie  foilowlng  year  willi  a  ricli  and  valualile  cargo.  Tlie 
success,  as  well  as  the  novelty  of  this  adventure,  at- 
tracted no  little  attention  throughout  the  country.  The 
ensuing  year  another  voyage  was  made,  in  a  small 
vessel  of  only  H-i  tons  burden,  with  equal  succesi. 
Merchants  were  soon  induced  to  engage  in  an  enter- 
prise which  promised  tho  most  flattering  results ;  and 
as  early  aa  1789,  live  years  after  the  American  flag 
had  flrst  entered  the  Chinese  seas,  flfteen  American 
ships  arrived  at  Canton.  Such  was  tho  origin  of  an 
extensivo  and  profltable  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Celestial  empire. 

The  geographical  poidtion,  excellent  shipping  facili- 
ties, and  proximity  to  the  fertile  valley  o'  V^ng-tse- 
Kiang,  would  seem  to  point  to  Shanghai  as  a  port  pos- 
tessing  pre-eminent  advantages,  wlilch,  when  fully  de- 
veloped, must  make  it  a  flourishing  and  primary  station. 
The  following  extract  in  relation  to  tho  trade  of  Shang- 
hai is  from  an  official  communication  addressed  to  the 
Department  of  State,  dated  Shanghai,  August  7, 1855 : 
"  It  will  be  observed  that  tho  export  trade  for  the  first 
six  months  of  1855  has  more  than  doubled  any  previous 
one ;  and,  inasmuch  as  the  business  season  is  just  open- 
ing, it  may  safely  be  inferred  that  the  value  of  exports 
for  this  year  will  be  al)Ou(  double  that  of  any  previous 
one.  Tho  disorganized  stato  of  tho  rest  of  tho  empire, 
the  equal  and  regular  levy  duties  at  this  port,  and  its 
superior  geographical  position,  are  tho  main  causes  of 
the  concentration  of  trade  at  this  point.  The  imports 
have  been  small,  because  it  has  required  some  time  to 
dispose  of  tho  enormous  quantities  which  had  collected 
at  this  port  during  tho  period  tlie  city  was  in  possession 
of  the  rebels.  That  important  branch  of  our  trade 
will  now,  I  believe,  revive ;  am'  if  our  government 
will  but  vigorously  and  prudently  lourish  tho  facilities 
now  enjoyed  at  this  port,  a  com  icrce  may  be  devel- 
oped rivaling  Calcutta  in  import  ince,  and  superior  to 
any  other  port  in  the  East.  Tlie  great  valley  of  tho 
Yang-tae-Kiang  is  the  commerciiil  ticld,  and  this  port 
is  tlie  entrepot.  The  greatest  privileges  conceivable 
might  bo  obtained  at  all  the  other  ports,  and  yet  one 
half  of  such  facilities  at  this  port  would  bo  productive 
of  more  advantage  than  could  by  any  poDsibility  be 
derived  from  all  the  other  ports  combined.  Foo-chow 
will  in  time  be  a  port  of  some  importance  for  th>>  pur- 
chase of  a  few  black  teas,  but  no  more.  Amo,  and 
Ningpo  never  have  furnished  any  thing  worthy  of  no- 
tice ;  and  Canton  was  only  a  port  of  trade,  because  the 
Chinese  had  been  in  tho  habit  of  going  there  to  trade 
with  foreigners  when  there  were  no  other  ports  open. 
But  the  difiiculty  created  by  the  rebellion  has  diverted 
the  great  mass  of  the  trade  from  its  ancient  and  out- 
of-the-way  channel,  and  concentrated  it  here.  And 
now  that  tho  Chinese  find  Shanghai  to  be  nearer  to 
their  tea  and  silk  districts  than  Canton,  and  that  they 
cai  often  get  better  prices,  and  always  as  good  as  at 
Canton,  they  will  abandon  their  old  and  long  route  to 
a  port  of  sale,  and  will  continue  to  concentrate  at 
Shanghai.  This  they  have  done  last  yeor,  as  well  as 
the  present ;  and  already  they  have  made  contracts  on 
next  year's  produce,  deliverable  at  this  port." 

In  another  and  later  commnnication,  it  is  stated 
that  property  in  houses  and  lands,  to  the  value  of 
a  million  of  dollars,  is  owned  by  American  citizens  in 
Shanghai. 

Navigation  and  Trade. — The  number  and  tonnage  of 
American  vessels,  inward  and  outward,  at  the  port  of 
Shanghai,  for  the  years  designated,  were  as  follows : 
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lial  during  the  first  six  months  of  1365  was  28,  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  27,480. 

Tlio  cargoes  inward  consisted  of  stono  coal,  sugar, 
drills,  general  merchandise,  and  assorted  cargoes,  suit- 
able fur  the  Chinese  markets,  valued  at  t20ti,U!)7.  The 
cargoes  outward  were  chiefly  silk  and  lea,  valued  at 
(<,480,1*J8.  Of  the  vessels  inward,  there  were  from 
the  Atlantic  porta  direct,  2,  with  an  aggregate  of 
1235  tons ;  and  from  tlio  I'acific  ports  X'i,  with  an 
aggregate  of  1U,8UU  tons.  Tho  following  is  a  summary 
of  the  navigation  and  trade  of  the  port  of  Shanghai 
with  the  United  States  during  tlio  last  six  months  of 
1865: 

Number  of  American  vessels  entered,  67 ;  measur- 
ing 27,262  tons.  Number  of  .\merican  vessels  entered 
from  Atlantic  ports,  4  ;  measuring  1689  tons.  Num- 
ber of  American  vessels  entered  from  Pacific  ports,  10; 
measuring  10,032  tons.  Number  of  American  vessels 
entered  from  foreign  ports,  36 ;  measuring  13,000  tons. 
Tho  returns  do  not  give  tho  ports  of  departure  of  seven 
of  the  American  vessels  entered.  Tlio  number  of 
American  vessels  cleared  from  the  port  of  Shanghai 
during  the  same  period  was  67;  aggregate  tonnage, 
80,512  tons.  Of  these,  13  vessels,  all  freighted  with 
tea  and  silk,  proceeded  direct  to  New  York,  and  the 
remainder  to  foreign  porta. 

Uuring  the  same  period,  tho  duties  paid  by  the  Amer- 
ican flag  to  tho  uuthoritios  at  Shanghai  were : 

•  Tacla.  Maea.  C.  C. 

Imports 111,224    U    9    6  =  in  U.  8.  cuirency   $28,462 

Kxporta 456,048    T    7    1  "  "  074,1153 

Tounapro  dues.  18,6^9    8    0    0  "  "  20,038 

Total  duties  of  Import,  export,  and  tonnage. . . .  $728,44'.: 

Tho  following  statement  exhibits  the  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  at  the  port  of  Shanghai  during  tho  lost  six 
months  of  1856 : 


British 42,365  tons. 

United  States.  27,262    " 

Danish 1,.S05    '• 

Harobui'g 1,828     " 

Dutch 3,827     " 

Bnmon 551    " 


Bwedtih 883  tons. 

Bpanish 1,163     " 

I'ortiiguese . . .     1,126    " 

SiameKe 1,346    " 

Peruvian  ....       764    " 
Total 82,40a     " 


The  following  is  a  summary  statement  showing  the 
quantity  of  teas  exported  from  Shanghai  to  tho  United 
States  during  the  last  six  months  of  1855 : 

Blacktca 280,443  pounds. 

(ireen  tea 14.611. 8.'>4      " 

Total 14,800,796       " 

All  exported  in  16  American  vessels. 

The  following  is  a  summary  statement  showing  tho 
quantities  of  teas  exported  from  Shanghai  to  all  coun- 
tries during  the  last  six  months  of  1855 : 


To  Great  Britain,  in  31  vesacla. 
To  United  States  "  16  "  . 
To  Australia  .i     7      •• 

To  Hamburg         "     1      "      . 


21,513,927  pounds. 
14,800,796       " 
1,639,674      " 
828,680      " 


Grand  total 88,277,9!l8      " 

^UMMAnr  Statbmknt  siiowinu  tub  Quantities  of  Raw 
dLK.  Silk  I'ikck  Goodb,  kto.,  kxi>obtki>    hcm  Siianquai 
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Silk  piece  goods  , 

Nankeens  

Straw  braid 

Itliiibarb 

KanB 


CaMi. 

PleuU. 

Cattlai. 

720 

6M 

9;.' 

IVSO 

40 

26 

... 

020 

379 

57 

10 

... 

The  number  of  American  \   ~  jIs  entered  at  Shang- 


QrANTiTiis  or  Raw  Silk  kxpobted  from  tub  Popt  or 

BlIANOlIAI  DUBINO  Tir    ^AST  Sir.  MONTIIS  OP  l^C/O. 

Raw. 

Thrown.  |   CoarM. 

ToUI. 

Bain. 

20,832 
1,876 
8,278 

Balei. 

1848 

833 

2495 

BalM. 

519 

8 

23 

Balet. 

22,699 

1.712 

5,796 

Ltvcrnool 

Hong  Kong 

Total 

24.980 

4676 

546      1  30,207  | 

*  Tael  =  10  mace  =  100  caudarcons  =:  1000  casb  =  $l  48 
United  States  currency. 
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The  total  trade  of  Shanghai  during  the  prriod  de»'f(< 
lUted  111  tliu  foregoing  •(alnnicntiwa*  thaidiitrlbutud. 


IthtUb 

Anivrtran , , 
llnimxn...., 
Danish...., 

Uiitcb 

lUmburg.., 
IVriivlan  . . . 
■■urtiignaM  , 
rtltmen  ... 

i^pwilili 

Hweillah  ... 

TjI«1  . , 


ImtaiU. 


Hi 

01 

f 

t 

8 

11 

S 

B 

4 
5 
0 


iv, 


BB 

1 
T 

U 
It 

a 

B 

« 
9 


S4S 


Total  value  of  the  trade  of  Shanglial  during  the  lait 
six  nioiuhs  uf  185&:  Import!,  $'i,K12,UlO:  export!, 
«501,7H«<.  ToUl  trade,  4i;i,0ia,3U6.  During  the  la«t 
!lx  month!  of  Wii  great  Improvenienti  were  made  In 
the  navigation  of  tlio  Kiver  Wooiung,  on  which  the 
port  of  .Shanghai  la  lituatml,  and,  from  having  l>oen 
one  of  the  inoit  dangeroiii  of  acceiii  in  th«  J'adflc,  It 
has  been  matio  one  of  the  aafeit  and  easieat.  The  ox> 
prnaa  of  the  work  (t-.>0,000)  waa  defrayed  liy  the  Chi- 
nese authoritice.  A  system  of  pilot  regulationii,  agreed 
upon  hy  the  consuls  of  tlio  United  .States,  tireat  Hrituin, 
oik!  France,  was  ratilled  l>y  the  superintendent  of  cus- 
toms, and  is  as  follows: 

Pilot  Regutalioni. — The  following  rules  and  regula- 
tions fur  the  government  of  pilots,  native  and  foreign, 
at  the  port  of  Shanghai  are  hereby  issued  and  made 
binding  by  his  uxvcllency  Chaou,  superintendent  of 
customs,  in  coinmunicatiun  with  the  consuls  uf  tlic 
three  treaty  powers : 

1st.  A  Iward  shall  lie  appointed  by  the  three  consuls, 
sanctioned  l>y  his  excellency  Choou,  consisting  of  not 
less  than  three,  nor  more  than  Hvo  sliipmasters,  with 
Aviioni  a  naval  olhcer  shall  \m  associated,  if  rc<|uire<l, 
before  whom  all  persons  wishing  to  become  pilot!  shall 
appear  for  examination. 

ill.  A  certifuato  of  competency  from  a  majority  of 
said  iKMrd  being  dcpoiited  at  his  consulate,  shall  en- 
title the  person  therein  named  to  a  license  as  a  pilot. 
In  all  cases  where  the  nationality  of  the  applicant  is 
other  than  one  of  those  nations  in  treaty  with  China, 
liis  ccrtilicalo  from  the  Imard  of  examiners  muit  be  de- 
posited with  the  senior  consul,  who  will  obtain  for  him 
tlie  necessary  license. 

3)1.  Kve'ry  pilot-lmat  is  to  hoist  a  red  and  white  flag 
horizonlal,  on  which  the  number  of  ids  boat  shall  ap- 
pear ill  blacli. 

4th.  The  rates  of  pilotage  shall  l>e  by  tho  water  the 
ship  draws,  viz.;  from  (iutxiatf,  $5  per  foot;  from 
beacon-ship,  $1  per  foot;  from  any  point  outside  Woo- 
sung,  but  inside  beucun-ship,  fii)  5U  per  foot;  from 
Woosung  to  Shanghai,  f.'l  per  foot.  The  same  rates 
of  pilotage  arc  allowed  for  vessels  outward  liount). 

5th.  Every  pilot,  on  Iwanling  a  ship,  shall  produce, 
fur  tho  inspection  of  the  master,  his  license  as  a  pilot. 

6th.  All  persons  acting  as  pilots  without  a  license, 
as  hereinliefore  preserit>cd,  shall  have  no  claim  for 
services  rciulered,  and  shall  bo  dealt  with  by  their 
own  consuls,  according  to  law,  for  violating  these  it-gu- 
lation.s ;  anci  all  sucli  cases  not  coining  within  tho  juris- 
diction of  the  three  treaty  consuls  arc  to  bo  referred  to 
the  local  (.'liinesc  authorities. 

7th.  I'ilots  shall  lie  responsible  fbr  the  faithful  and 
complete  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and  any  misconduct, 
cither  from  ignorance,  incapacity,  willful  neglect,  or 
otherwise,  being  known,  shall  entail  a  forfeiture  of  the 
offender's  license,  in  addition  to  any  other  lialiility  lie 
i.iay  have  incurred  Ijy  the  laws  of  his  own  rountr}*. 

8>h.  The  foregoing  regulations  to  take  effect  on  and 
after  the  10th  day  of  December,  1855. 

General  Rtgulatioiu. — The  general  regulations  under 
which  foreign  tradq  is  conducte<I  at  the  five  porta  of 
Canton,  Amoy,  Foo-chow-foo,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai, 
are  such  as  are  uiiually  [)re8crit)cd  in  all  well-regulated 


ports,  and  are  «nh|eet  to  sui  h  modlflpalkma,  andar  (he 
treaties,  as  the  conauls  of  tl  1  three  nations,  via. :  Kn- 
glanil,  France,  and  the  IJnitMt  States,  may  from  time 
to  time  fix  and  (Utermine.  These  regulations  proviile 
amply  for  all  the  wants  of  foreign  commerce,  and  guard 
against  extortion,  unnecessary  delay,  or  capricious  eni- 
barrassments,  either  on  the  part  of  I'hiiicse  othcials,  or 
the  captains  or  other  offlcers  of  vessels  tra  iing  at  any 
of  the  five  (lorta.  To  giv-j  proper  sanction  to,  and  en- 
foreo  tho  das  aliser\'ance  of  these  regulations,  the  con- 
suls of  the  three  nations,  In  Chinese  ports,  are  Invested 
with  judicial  as  well  as  with  the  ordinary  coni:ilar 
powers,  by  virtue  cf  which  they  are  enabled  to  exact 
strict  conformity  to  such  provisions  and  regulations  ss 
they  may  desm  necessary  In  the  maintenance  of  gooil 
order  and  the  faithful  fulllllment  of  treaty  obligations. 
Prior  to  184A,  as  before  noted,  it  was  the  custom,  when 
foreign  vessels  entered  tho  poii.  of  Canton,  that  a  Chi- 
nese hong  merchant  stood  security  for  her,  and  that  nil 
duties  and  charges  were  paid  through  such  securilr 
merchant.  But  the  several  treaties  having  provldMl 
for  the  alwlition  of  this  security  system,  the  coiisulg 
of  the  different  treaty  nations  are  now  substituted  as 
security  for  tho  vesscis  of  their  respective  nations  en- 
tering any  of  tho  five  ports.  Hence  one  of  the  reasons 
why  the  powers  of  consuls  In  China  should  be  ample, 
and  these  offlcers  invested  with  full  powers  to  control 
the  shipping  of  their  respective  nations. 

During  the  recent  troubles  In  China,  foreign  com- 
merce at  the  port  of  Shanghai  war  considerably  inter- 
rupted, and  the  custom-house  at  this  port  was  abandon- 
ed by  the  Chinese  ofHcials,  who  organized  in  lieu  there- 
of two  other  custom-houses  in  the  Interior.  An  nr- 
rangcment  was  subsequently  entered  into  between  the 
consuls  of  the  three  treaty  powers  and  the  Chinoie 
authorities,  by  virtue  of  which  these  custom-houses 
were  suppressed,  and  foreign  commerce  was  again  con- 
ducted under  the  usual  regulations. 

It  may  bo  hero  observed  that  the  five  ports  pertain 
to  different  provincial  jurisdictions,  having  difliTent 
local  administrations,  and  not  unfrequently  diircrent 
commercial  regulatiims.  It  is  by  no  means  rare  to  !co, 
notwithstanding  the  trcnties  apply  to  all  in  common, 
privileges  enjoyed  at  one  which  arc  strictly  interdicted 
at  another — perhaps  at  the  other  four.  Thus,  in  IHj5, 
it  is  stated  that  rice  Mas  exported  to  the  amount  of 
:W,000  picula  (each  ISIli  lbs.)  to  a  vessel,  free,  lew,  of 
all  export  or  other  duty,  save  a  drmcrvr  of  2(10  or  SOO 
dollars  to  some  subordinuie;  while  tho  exportation  of 
this  article  is  not  only  forbidden  at  Shanghai,  but  the 
death-penalty  is  Inflicted  on  such  of  the  Chinese  u.i  arc 
detected  in  violating  the  prohibition.  The  same  oli- 
servation  applies  to  the  emigration  of  coolies,  which  is 
tolerated  at  Amoy,  but  stricl.y  forbidden  at  the  olher 
ports.  So  tho  im|>ortatioii  of  opium,  as  already  .'^Inled, 
though  illegal,  \*  openly  tolerated  by  Chinese  ofiicials, 

The  state  of  the  currency  at  this  port  has  for  Hime 
time  attracted  attention. 

A  letter  from  tlio  rniled  States  consul  at  Slianglmi. 
under  date  of  .lunc  .^^,  W>b,  states  as  follows: 

"The  rate  of  exclunge  here  has  exceeded  Hint  ort'anton 

from  '.'6  tn  Si)  jier  cent..  nltlKnigh  tliu  distance  Ijitnern  the 

two  U  biilROO  miles,  and  of  ensy  and  certain  t'dniinuiiinitiuii. 

fnder  ordinary  ftnanrisi  rules,  tlie  difference  of  cxrlinnBi- 

lietween  the  two  places  Is  regnlatcd  by  the  cost  of  tn\iiH|iom- 

tlon,  the  liisurHncc,  and  a  sll^'lit  per  cent,  for  lirukirtp'. 

Willie  3)  jier  cent,  would  be  a  lUieriil  allnwanrc  <in  tlieu 

Items  between  tills  tiort  and  (Canton,  and  IlonK  Kon);.  ycl 

cxelianf;a  has  varied  from  'it>  to  !)0  per  «ent.  against  tlila  port. 

I      "China  hns  no  currency  Init  copper  cash— ont  of  wliicli  in 

I  equal  to  the  sUtceu-hundredtb  part  of  a  dollar.    All  Inrge 

I  transartliins,  therefore,  are  made  In  pnro  silver,  d(moiiilniltil 

by  the  Chliiose  sycrc,  whlcb  Is  measured  In  tads,  or  a  weight 

!  cipilvalent,  when  at  par.  to  1(11  SS  per  tad.     Whi'ii  the  foreign 

'  trade  became  Impoi  tant  in  China,  fordf^n  dollars  were  Intru- 

I  duccd  ;  and,  on  acrnunt  of  their  suiwrlor  (|iialitie»  aN  a  clrcii- 

latlng  medium  orer  the  ponderous  sycee,  became  quite  popu- 

i  l»r,  and  were  universally  adopted.     The  •'aroliis  dollar  w« 

i  the  first  adopted:  afterward  the  IloUvIan,  I'enivlan,  ('hlllsn. 

I  and  Mexican;  but  the  (,'arolu!  having  been  first  Introiluted, 

I  tho  Chlneau  formed  s  prejudice  In  Iti  favor  to  the  citeDt 
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of  K  dlKoimt  of  in  p«r  rniit.  on  all  olhsn.  Wh«n  thil  port 
wH  Anl  o)ienvd,  tliu  (JMnowi  rt'cwlvisd  the  Ueilcan  at  a  pra- 
inlilin  ovi*r  tha  (*anih)«,  anil  ilio  rn|M!0  at  a  prt'mliir  fvr 
both ;  but  th«  natlvr  hmki-ra  frnm  Clanton  InalUli'il  ii.  iliv 
tradara  hvni  th«  aama  iimjudlcit  which  exlal^d  whure  thcjr 
raiiie  l!nini,  and  tin  Caruliia  gndualljr  ruH  In  valiia,  and  tha 
olhur  dollaniiank,  until  the  4m<r«nro  haa  biM»nia  2B  <ir  BO 
|H>r  rrnt.,  whlrh  U  a>|iilralanl  almnat  to  an  cntlrn  axrliiilon 
fnini  rliriilatlon.  Thia  nault  waa  chlaHr  hrouRlit  about  by 
tliii  niillva  broken,  (n  coiOunotlon  with  a  taw  IhrelKO  oommer- 
clal  linuK'a  at  thU  port,  who  liavu  ubtaliiod  tlia  iticlualvc  con- 
trol of  nil  tliK  <!ari>lua  dolliim  that  ar«  niailo.  Thn  Xpanlah 
Kovt'mmi^nt  havn  long  ilnro  dlHtrontlnui^d  thalr  laana,  but  they 
ara  nmda  at  Canton,  In  India,  and  In  Mazico,  ttaongh  not  aa 
puro  M  thu  orlKliial  dollar. 

"Thui  thlaprujudlco  In  favor  of  the  (larolnahai  been  foitcr- 
«d  hy  a  fow  commeirlal  hoiia(>it,  until  the  nril  conaaqnant  upiin 
s  llnilti'd  curranry,  and  one  whieh  la  beconilnK  laia  and  lam 
every  year,  la  alnioHt  beyond  a  remedy.  The  loniter  It  la 
pernlttt'd  to  oxlit,  tlia  more  vexatloua  will  Ita  remedy  be- 
come. The  Carolus  dollar  Is  carried  Into  the  Interior  to  nay 
for  tcaa  and  allkK,  and  neviir  returnat  thua  each  year  random 
the  aiununt  of  cIrrulatInK  uivdluni  lau  and  loia  Thu  (iaro- 
liii  dollar  la  thu  itandard,  and,  therefore,  aa  It  di'craiiHita  In 
qiiaiitUy,  exchange  rUo<i,  The  annie  houiiea  which  have  the 
control  of  the  Carolua  dollar  nlao  dlarount  all  lillla  of  ex- 
change, and  thua  hold  the  entire  corouierelal  machinery  of 
thIa  port  at  their  control.  'l'l»;y  dlicount  billa  of  exchange  at 
whatever  ratea  they  pleaae  to  fix  at  Canton  and  all  thn  other 
porta  In  China.  The  foreign  dollnrx  nt  praaent  rlrrnlate,  ac- 
cording to  treaty,  with  reference  to  thalr  pnrity  In  allvev  aa 
compared  with  aycae;  but  hero  a  diatlucllon  U  kept  up  In 
favor  of  the  ('urolua  far  above  Iti  lelatlvo  value  In  pure  hII- 
vcr,  ar,d  agatnat  all  other  dollura  far  lirlotv  thrlni.  Thua  ex- 
change at  thii  port  niloa  front  'iH  to  80  |ier  eent.  above  any 
other  port  In  China. 

"'rhe  United  States  are  great  consiiniora  of  green  ton,  and 
thIa  port  auppllea  It.  The  connumer  pays  thIa  extraordlnniy 
exchange  on  the  price  of  tea,  and  thua  the  agent  here,  and 
the  importer  at  home,  can  fuel  no  intemat  in  ameliorating  the 
condition  of  the  exchanges,  as  it  la  not  their  loss;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  aa  they  now  have  control  of  all  the  circulating  me- 
dium, It  tit  to  their  advantage  and  Interest  to  let  it  remain  ao. 

■■  I  have  tb ua  brieliy  endeavored  to  ahow,  flr.-'t,  that  the  enor- 
mous dllTea'iice  of  exchange  lit  this  port  over  any  other  In 
China  Ih  produced  by  a  combination  of  native  and  foreign 
mercliantH ;  and,  necond,  tliat  an  the  I'nlted  States  take  near- 
ly all  the  grean  tuaa  exported  from  the  empire,  which  are  all 
purchaseil  at  this  port,  and  an  the  consumer  must  In  the  end 
pay  all  ehargea  ou  the  imparted  article,  therefore  the  con- 
suniors  of  the  United  States  are  the  sufferers  to  the  full  ex- 
tent of  this  exorbitant  exchange.  Kntertaining  the  convic- 
tion that  it  la  the  duty  of  an  olHcer  to  guard  and  protect  the 
Interests  of  those  whom  he  has  the  honor  to  reprcaent,  espe 
dally  when  those  interests  uni  gniiruntccd  by  tlio  laws  and 
treaties  of  the  lanil,  and  not  to  permit  the  ndvantngoa  of  a  se- 
lect few  to  be  developed  ut  the  expecse  of  the  many,  I  will 
now  proceed  to  lay  before  the  honurablo  Hucrutary  of  State  the 
course  I  have  pursued  in  giving  full  efTect  to  the  treaty  of  the 
United  .'States  with  China  in  the  matter  of  the  currency.  To 
remedy  the  great  evil  which  exists  at  this  port  In  relation  to 
the  currency,  thera  appeared  to  be  but  two  ways:  Firat,  u 
conihl  nation  among  tlie  merchants  that  they  would  pav  and 
receive  all  dolUrs  alike,  so  far  as  their  Intrinsic  value  should 
bo  the  same.  Reeond,  the  enactment  of  regulations  by  the 
Chinese  authorities,  which  wouUI  place  all  dollars  on  an 
equality,  by  their  agreeing  to  receive  them  alike  for  all  gov- 
ernment dues.  The  first  was  ImpoBsiblo  in  a  community 
where  all  are  merchants  possesned  of  aa  many  difTercnt  inter- 
ests, and  therefore  to  tlie  second  I  gave  my  attention.  The 
manner  in  which  I  presented  tiiis  subject,  and  carried  It 
through  to  an  ectual  assay  of  the  varioua  dollars,  may  be 
fully  examined  by  rnforencc  to  the  entire  correspondence, 
which  I  have  the  honor  herawlth  to  Inclose.  The  assay  ns 
made  hero  differs  but  slightly  from  that  made  at  Canton: 
and  as  there  Is  an  allowance  uf  11  per  cent  fur  diffureuco  of 
scales.  It  1^  more  than  made  up. 

"The  whole  examination  of  the  subject  proved  most  satis- 
factory to  his  excolleney  the  imperiitl  collector  of  customs, 
and  his  excellency  has  asked  for  twenty  days  to  refer  the 
matter  to  his  superiors,  prior  to  carrying  it  Into  practical 
operation.  I  have  therefore  given  notice  to  bis  excellency 
that  on  and  after  the  12th  of  July  next  American  merchants 
shall  bo  allowed  to  disciiarge  all  their  treaty  obligations  at 
this  port  in  fon^ign  money,  nt  the  rates  as  ascertained  by 
actual  assay  on  the  4tli  instant  Great  results  will  Inevitii- 
bly  fuilfliv  the  adoption  of  this  measure.  Exchange  will  de- 
cline as  or  'M  per  ccuU— that,  too,  just  nt  the  opening  of  the 
business  season— and  will  asHlmiiate  with  that  at  Canton, 
plus  the  cost  of  transportation,  etc,  etc.  The  circulating  me- 
dium will  be  in  the  greatest  abundance.  The  importer  in  tlic 
United  States  will,  through  his  agent  here,  realize  more 
money  on  his  bills  of  exchange,  consequently  ho  can  pur- 
chase more  teas  and  silks ;  and,  liually,  as  tlio  consumers  par- 
ticipate alike  In  the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  they  will 
be  enabled  to  purchase  teas  and  silks  subject  to  the  same  re- 
duction in  price  which  the  Importer  has  enjoyed." 

Currency — Tho  only  legal  coin  of  China  is  the  cop- 
per cash,  worth  the  fifteenth  part  of  a  cent ;  though  by 


atlpulationi  of  (ho  treaty  of  1844  the  aycee  li  received 
In  payment  of  duties.  Tho  aycee  tluctuales  in  price 
with  the  value  of  stiver.  The  shoe  is  worth  alwut 
seventy  dollars.  In  1H69  the  American  merchants  re- 
siding at  Shanghai  adclrvsaed  a  memorial  to  the  United 
States  comniissioiiur  in  (.'hina,  >.utting  forth  the  great 
inconvenience  to  which  mercantile  interests  In  China 
were  sul^ectcd  by  the  alisencc  ot  an  adequate  circula- 
ting medium  between  the  two  extremes  aliovo  named, 
and  invoking  the  commissioner's  aid  In  establishing  a 
national  Mint  In  that  empire.  To  tho  success  of  such 
a  measure  the  sanction  and  co-oprrnllun  of  the  Chinese 
government  are  Indispensable.  The  treaty  of  18 14  pro- 
vides that,  should  experlunco  show  that  any  inudillca- 
tlons  hereafter  become  requisite  In  thoso  parts  which 
relate  to  commerce  ond  navigation,  the  two  govern- 
ments will,  at  the  expiration  of  twelve  years  from  tho 
date  thereof,  treat  amicably  concerning  the  same,  by 
tho  means  of  suitable  persons  appointed  to  conduct 
such  negotiation.  The  time  designated  will  soon  ar- 
rive ;  and  should  such  modltlcatlons  as  the  treaty  con- 
templates become  a  subject  of  negotiation,  tlio  question 
of  a  national  Mint,  and  of  the  currency  generally,  will, 
doubtless,  demand  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner.  At  Shanghai  an  attempt  has  been  mado 
by  tho  foreign  consuls  to  cause  an  olUcial  substitution 
of  the  Mexican  for  tho  Carolus  dollai  as  the  money  of 
account. — Cum.  Kfl.  U.  S, 

From  official  tables  It  Is  shown,  1st.  That,  until  tho 
year  1860,  Canton  was  tho  principal  port  for  tea,  but 
in  that  year  Shanghai  exported  60  per  cent. ;  and  of 
silk,  three-fourths  of  the  whole  export  was  flrom  Shang- 
hai. 2d.  That  the  trade  of  '^hang'.u-l  continued  to  in- 
crease over  that  of  Canton,  and  oven  Foo-chow,  which 
deri/cs  all  Its  trade  from  this  emporium,  until  the  year 
I8&fi,  when  Shanghai  exported  In  tea  about  80  per  cent, 
mora  than  both  Canton  and  Foo-chow,  and  In  silk  al- 
most the  entire  amount  was  furnished  at  Shanghai. 
3d.  That  the  grand  increase  of  the  foreign  trade  for 
twelve  ycors  is  an  average  per  annum  of  about  3  per 
cent.  4tli.  That  the  increase  of  silk  for  exportation 
has  been,  on  the  p^and  aggregate,  at  the  rate  of  8}  per 
cent,  per  annum  for  the  past  eleven  years. 

It  appears  also,  Ist.  That  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  in  China  has  increased  in  the  last  ten  years  1} 
per  cent,  per  annum.  2d.  That  since  the  year  18-18 
the  ports  of  Canton  and  Shanghai  have  changed  con.- 
mcrcial  positions,  the  latter  having  exported  more  tea 
tho  last  year  to  tlie  United  States  than  the  whole  trade 
amounted  to  when  Canton  was  the  only  port  opened. 
3d.  That  Foo-chow  is  now  a  port  of  more  commerce 
with  the  United  States  than  Canton,  and  rnnks  next 
to  the  most  important,  Shanghai.  4th.  That  tho  trade 
in  silk  to  tho  United  States  has  developed  immensely  ; 
and  as  this  port  is  the  great  emporium  for  that  com- 
modity, it  will  probably  furnish  more  trade  than  all 
the  others  comliined.  6th.  That  for  the  past  year  tho 
port  of  Shanghai  has  furnished  more  thon  three-fourths 
of  the  American  trade  in  tea,  and  all  tho  silk. 

Up  to  the  year  1858,  excliai.ge  was  steady  at  from 
15  to  21  per  cent.,  but  the  change  which  followed,  ond 
the  variableness  which  is  marked,  arose  from  tho  fact 
that  the  city  of  Shanghai  being  taken  by  the  rebels  on 
the  7th  September,  1863,  many  large  losses  were  in- 
curred by  tho  wealthy  Chinese,  which,  creating  em- 
barrassment, engendered  a  lack  of  confldenco  and  trust, 
so  that  monc3'  became  scarce  and  exchange  began  to 
rise.  About  this  time  foreigners  began  to  impose  the 
liolicf  on  the  native  Chinese  thot  the  Corolus  dollar  was 
tho  most  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  secured  tho 
monopoly  of  ail  obtainable  over  the  world,  and  have 
since  been  having  the  Mexican  restamped  with  the 
Caitilus  dies.  This  latter  coir  docs  not  pass  well,  as 
it  is  too  new  to  the  >  hincse ;  but  the  old  and  genuine 
Carolus  dollars  ore  almost  exhausted,  and,  indeed,  are 
becoming  less  and  less  everj-  year,  while  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  supply  or  demand  exchange  rises  or  falls. 
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ExTOBTC  or  Tba  to  all  Nations  rBOM  Cbina,  fboh  Jimii 
so,  1860,  to  junb  30,  186.>,  mot  iholvi'imo  tiu  t'hitip 
Statbs. 


Kipurteil  froni 

Y«»rt. 

PoundB. 

1850--M 

1801 -'53 
15*51 -'Si 

1852-'53 
18%2-'rS 
1853-'M 
185a-'ft4 

isft;;-'54 

lSM-'65 
18.54--K5 
l864-'56 

42,2i:4.0MI 
21,816.100 
3.\617,200 
20,620.000 
8.',327.0OO 
40.678  600 
4M31.200 
6.14.3,000 
36,043.700 
16.123.800 
19.612,800 
60,872,400 

Hhmnghal 

Fo«-chow 

Bhunghhi 

ExrtmTS  or  Tka  ani>  .Sii.k  to  tiib  Initbo  Statrs  from 
(ifiNA.  WITH  tiik  I'nni'UBTiiiN  rnoM  Mianoiiai,  pob  a 
PBBIOI)  or  TUN   Vbabs. 


Y«*r  ending 
JnaW. 

Tool  Amoiuil 

of  Tm  from 

china. 

T«»  •iporlad 

from  81i«ugh»i 

nlon*. 

silk  axported 

from 

Shanghai. 

1846 

Pounds. 
20,7li2,K>8 
IS.fcOi.iSH 
18,171.026 
10.8;!8,fl40 
18.672.000 
21. 757.800 
28,700,8110 
.34  33I.IHIO 
40.074.600 
27.8a7.WK) 

Pounds. 

1.74i'i.'787 
3,»s0.3S3 
6.623,708 
ll.06S.64O 
18.000.000 
2«.1100,800 
16,702,400 

Baits. 

■  38 
416 
260 
2fl8 
634 

1074 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1840 

1860 

1881 

1862 

1K63  

1884 

Statbmbnt  or  Imports   into  China  fboh  tiib  I'NiTsn 
Mtatks  in  tub  Ybab  1882. 


Msrebandiaa 


Canton 


.Xiiierli'Sii  dritl. . .  .plrcoB. 
American  aheetliig     *' 
AinerlranJeunH. . .     ** 

I  .'orliinrtl pHrcol". 

Sliver <lo!i«r». 


'ilnung " 

if'lour barrel!. 

Ikef " 

Pork " 

C^loeki piccn. 

Ihiards fcpt. 

Tobacco poundiL 

Gold ounri's.  , 

I'hsene pounds. 

ItlaHvare boxes. 

SpiTui  candles  . . .  .^>iind.". 


2;!2.24fl 
4.'.09,'i 
40.1111 
23.980 
122,  .300 
•90.424 

'1,126,421 

20il,i7« 

8,II6'.I 

200 

200 

114 

'  6l942 

1600 

13,800 

1,000 

203 

1,000 


Hhani 


jtlisl_ 


842.116 

asoi6 

64,260 


840 
17,843 


18,0jT 


i'ounda. 


t  I'iculs. 


Tottl^ 

674.361 

130,110 

104.36l> 

2.3.!)  SO 

122.  ,300 

•110.424 

1840 

•l,12.\42l 

tl7,84;i 

209.272 

3.I6.T 

200 

200 

114 

18.6.'- 

6.042 

J-'iOO 

1.3.3011 

1,000 

203 

1,000 

}  Coins. 


Statbmbnt  or  Exports  prom  China  to  tiib  I'bitbd  States 
IN  tub  Ybab  1861 


(irnm  teas 

Hltck  leas 

.Silk  piece  goods . . 
Cispe  shawls  . ... 

(iraas  cIoUi 

Nsnkeens 

I'oarl  buttons  . . . . 

t'arophor 

Vermilion 

Oil,  carsia 

Uil.  anise 

SHcctnicats 

(;hiua  warp 

Kln».cracker8  . . . . 

I  assla 

Matting 

Kitni  and  srrpenn. 

8plU  ratans 

Haw  silk 

Kbubarb 

Uic'iucrcd  wan.' . . 
Tin 


.  pouudi*. 

.  pillCCB. 

.boii'S. 


.))arcols. 
.roll". 

.boXi'B. 

.bundles. 
.uarci'Is. 

.Ikixcb, 

.pnrrols. 


C'antuB. 

Shan  glial. 

To«al. 

8. 1 13.472 

19.800.400 

27,923,872 

0,024.334 

8,OS.3,0<NI 

12,057,334 

H4.T08 

40.868 

125.676 

306,203 

8l'6,203 

4.127 

.... 

4.127 

100 

...» 

100 

r.9 

•  • .  • 

SO 

1,644 

. .  •  ■ 

1,644 

181 

*  •  •  * 

l:)1 

4i« 

.... 

402 

9.100 

800 

0,:i9(i 

2.000 

2,IHI0 

20!i.NS8 

I'o.MO 

220.r52 

'.1.401 

3,1115 

11,002 

00.046 

6<),04('> 

»,1'48 

0.948 

4.S87 

4.867 

749 

430 

1,1  V> 

317 

817 

037 

037 

842 

84.' 

87 

87 

The  commerre  of  China  is  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
inipoi  ui,  opium,  and  credits  on  Loudon,  The  imports 
are  a  trifle  ;  opium  is  alwut  HU  pvr  cent.,  and  the  ditl'er- 
ence  is  made  up  hy  a  direct  drain  on  Kuropc  in  pure 
silver  and  some  dollars;  the  furtiicr  is  cast  into  tivcoe, 
or  purs  silver  ini^ls,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  leaves  the 
empire,  as  it  is  strictly  forbidduii  by  the  laws. — iSee 
China,  Cakton, 


8b<<''li;#'  Fins  form  a  regular  article  of  trade  to 
China,  and  are  collected  for  this  purpose  in  every 
country  from  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa  to  New 
Guinea.  In  the  Canton  Price-currents  they  are  as 
regularly  quoted  as  tea  or- opium;  and  the  price  of 
late  years  has  lieen,  accortUng  to  quality,  from  $10  to 
$18  per  picul,  e<iual  to  from  60s.  to  GOs.  per  cwt. 

Shawls  (Oer.  Schalen;  Fr.  Clialt,  Chalet;  It.  Sha. 
tali;  Sp.  tSchavaloa),  articles  of  fine  wool,  silk,  or  wool 
and  silk,  manufactured  after  the  fashion  of  a  large 
handkerchief,  used  in  female  dress.  The  finest  shawls 
are  imported  from  India,  where  they  are  highly  es- 
teemed, and  cost  from  $250  to  $1500. 

Cashmere  Shatclt. — The  shawl  manufacture  is  be- 
lieved to  have  originated  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere,  the 
ancient  Caspira,  in  the  northwest  of  India,  between  lat. 
34°  and  85°  N.,  and  long.  78°  and  76°  K.  Though  not  so 
flourishing  as  it  once  was,  the  manufacture  is  still  pros- 
ecuted in  this  province  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  shawh  are  the  very  l)cst  that  are  made,  possessing 
unequalcd  fineness,  delicacy,  and  warmth.  They  are 
formed  of  the  inner  hair  of  a  variety  of  the  common  goat 
(Copra  hircut),  reared  on  the  cold,  dry  table-land  of  Tlii- 
bet,  elevated  from  14,000  to  lfi,000  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  The  goat  thrives  sufficiently  well  in  many 
otiier  countries ;  but  in  the  sultry  plains  of  ilindostan 
it  has  hardly  more  hair  than  a  greyhound  ;  and  though 
in  higher  latitudes  the  hair  is  more  abundant,  it  is  for 
the  most  part  shaggy  and  coarse.  It  is  only  in  the 
intensely  cold  and  dry  climate  of  Thibet  that  it  yields 
the  peculiarly  soft  woolly  hair  that  constitutes  ilie 
material  of  the  Indian  shawl.  We  do  not,  thercfure, 
suppose  that  the  cflbrts  to  naturalize  the  '.awl-goat  in 
Franco  will  turn  out  well.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe 
the  chances  of  success  would  be  about  equal  were  an 
attempt  made  to  breed  beavers  in  a  hot  country,  with- 
out water,  or  camels  in  a  moist  country,  free  from  heat 
and  drought.  The  inner  or  fine  wool  is  covered  over 
and  protected  by  a  quantity  of  long  shaggy  hair,  wliich 
is,  of  coui.sc,  carefully  separated  from  it  before  it  is 
manufactured.  The  genuine  shawl-wool  has  been  im- 
ported into  Kurope,  and  the  finest  Edinburgh  and 
Paisley  shawls  have  been  produced  from  it.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  shawls  have  nowhere  been  made 
that  can  come,  os  respects  quality,  into  successful  com- 
petition with  those  of  Cashmere.  The  manufacture  hat 
been  established  at  Delhi  and  Lahore  for  some  years; 
but,  notwithstanding  it  is  carried  on  by  native  Casli- 
merians,  and  though  the  material  employed  be  quite 
the  same,  the  fabrics  are  said  to  want  the  fineness  of 
those  mode  in  Cashmere,  and  to  have  a  degenerated, 
coarse  appearance.  It  is  dillicult  to  account  for  tlili 
superiority.  It  has  been  ascribed  to  some  peculiar 
<|iiality  of  the  water  in  the  valley  of  Cashmere ;  but  it 
is  most  probably  owing  to  a  variety  of  circumstances, 
which,  though  each  may  appear  of  little  importance, 
collectively  give  a  cliaracter  to  the  manufacture. 

The  following  details  as  to  the  manufacture  of  t'a,<!i- 
mere  »hawls  have  been  extracted  from  an  Kng;i:li  pa- 
per (luhli.'-hcd  at  Delhi :  "  The  great  mart  for  tlie  mooI 
of  which  shawls  are  made  is  at  Kilghet,  which  is  .'aid 
to  be  a  dcpcndeiioy  of  I^idak,  and  situated  '20  days' 
joumoy  from  the  northern  boundaries  of  Cashmere. 
There  are  two  kinds  uf  it:  that  which  can  be  readily 
dyed  is  while  ;  the  other  sort  is  uf  an  ashy  color,  whicli 
being  with  difficulty  changed,  or,  at  least,  iin|iravcd 
by  art,  is  generally  woven  of  its  natural  hue.  About 
2  lliH.  of  either  arc  obtained  from  a  single  guiit  once  a 
year.  Ah.'.x  the  down  has  been  carefully  separated 
from  the  hairs,  it  i.i  repeatedly  washed  with  rice  starch. 
This  process  is  reckoned  important ;  and  it  is  to  the 
quality  uf  the  water  of  their  valley  that  the  (.'ush- 
merians  attribute  the  peculiar  and  inimitaldo  lineneii 
of  the  fabrics  produced  there.  At  Kilghet  the  licsl 
raw  wool  is  sold  for  about  one  rupee  a  pound.  Ily  the 
preparation  and  washing  referred  to,  it  loses  one  half. 
and  the  remainder  being  spun,  three  rupees'  weight  of 
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the  thread  is  considered  worth  one  rupee.  Shawls  are 
made  of  various  forms,  sizes,  and  borders,  which  are 
wrought  separately,  with  the  view  of  adapting  them  to 
the  different  marliets.  Those  seiit  Ic  T-'^key  used  to 
be  of  the  softest  and  most  delicate  texture.  Carpets 
and  counterpanes  are  fabricated  of  the  hair  or  coarser 
part  of  the  wool.  From  a  variety  of  causes,  among 
others  the  destruction  of  the  Janizaries,  who  dressed 
much  in  shawls,  the  loss  of  royalty  in  Cabul,  and  the 
ruined  finances  of  Lucknow,  it  is  certain  that  the  de- 
mand for  this  elegant  commodity  has  greatly  declined 
of  late  yeors.  Under  the  Mogul  emperors,  Cashmere 
found'work  for  80,000  shawl-looms.  In  the  time  of 
the  Afghan  kings,  the  numl>er  decreased  to  18,000. 
There  are  nownot  more  than  600Ocmployed.  Weshould 
attribute  little  of  this  diminution  to  the  sale  of  English 
imitations  among  the  Asiatic  nations.  When  these 
coimterfeits  first  appeared,  the  pretty  patterns  and 
brilliancy  of  the  colors  took  the  fancy  of  some ;  but 
tlicir  great  inferiority  in  the  softness  and  warmth  which 
mark  the  genuine  shawl  soon  caused  the  new  article 
to  1)6  neglected.  The  average  value  of  shawls  exported 
from  Cashmere  amounts  annually  to  1,800,000  rupees. 
Kunjcet  Singh  took  two-thirds  in  kind  as  part  T)f  the 
gross  revenue  of  the  province,  which  wos  about  25  lacs 
a  year.  Ho  is  said  to  have  sold  three-fourths  of  what 
ho  thus  received,  and  to  have  kept  the  remainder  for 
his  own  court.  Of  those  disposed  of  by  him  and  left 
for  sale  in  the  valley,  seven  lacs'  worth  went  to  Bom- 
bay and  Western  Indio ;  three  to  Hindostan,  chiefly 
Oiule  I  half  a  lac  each  to  Calcutta,  Cabul,  Herat,  ond 
Balk,  whence  some  were  carried  to  neighboring  coun 
tries.  A  curious  calculation  of  the  successive  exactions, 
from  Cashmere  to  Bombay  inclusive,  which  magnify 
the  price  of  shawls,  is  herewith  subjoined. 

"  Actual  Cost  foh  Matkrials  and  I.Aiion  in  makino  a 
I'AiB  or  Keel  Suawlb. 

Fd.  n. 

Four  rmrukabad  seers  of  wool I'i   8 

Clciinlng,  WHslilrig,  and  spinning liO  0 

Dyeing U    0 

Wages  to  weavorn 2(U   0 


Total a8I14 

Dutiet  on  the  tame. 

On  aale  and  importation  to  Cashmere 814 

Onthothread 8    4 

While  the  fabric  is  in  the  loom 125   0 

Fees  to  chowdrtcs,  brokers,  assessors,  etc !i5   0 


Total  amount  of  duties  In  Cashmere 171  18 

Duties  from  Cashmere  to  Amritsir 12   6 

"     Amritsir  to  Uombay 3  6i 

"        at  Bombay TO   0 


Total  from  Amritsir  to  Uombay 85  121 

Total  from  Kllglict  to  Bombay,  171 18  and  85  n\  =  252  3n| 

I'riinecost 837  14 

I'roportlon  of  carriage 0  12 

Insurance 21    0 


Total  cost eiUBtit 

"  A  pair  of  such  shawls  might  sell  for  500  rupees  at 
Amritsir,  and  in  Itonibay  for  UUO,  The  amount  of  the 
imports,  and  the  sums  levied  by  each  government,  will 
appear  more  iu  relief  if  stated  as  they  affect  a  camel 
load  in  its  progress.  It  consists  of  fourteen  and  a 
half  cutclia  maunds,  and  contains,  at  an  average,  2000 
shawls  of  (litVercnt  kinds,  valued,  o>i  reaching  Uombay, 
at  28,500  Furrukabud  rupees. 

"The  government  of  Lahore  exacts  Furrukabad 
rupees,  1501  0;  I'atialah,  01  0;  Bikeneer,  43  0;  Joud- 
poro,  121  4  ;  Bhuwnuggur,  20  0;  total  levied  by  native 
princos.  180U  0 ;  Bombay,  10  per  cent,  (ad  valorem) 
2850  0." 

It  is  not  as  yet  generally  known  that  the  Thibet 
goat,  from  whoso  wool  the  famous  Cashniero  shawls 
are  made,  has  been  introduced  successfully  into  the 
United  States.  This  enterprising  undertaking  was 
achieved  a  few  years  eiiice,  after  many  difficulties,  by 
Dr.  J.  U.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina,  at  that 
timo  employed  by  the  Ottoman  I'orte  in  cx))eriment- 
ing  on  the  growth  of  cotton  in  the  Sultan's  dominions. 
Dr.  Davit  succeeded,  at  vast  expense,  in  securing 


eleven  of  the  pure  breed,  which,  on  his  way  home,  he 
exhibited  in  London  and  Paris.  Since  that  period, 
the  goat  has  been  introduced  from  South  Carolina  into 
Tennessee,  where  it  is  said  to  thrive.  The  value  of 
a  flock  may  bo  estimated  f^om  the  fact  that  no  real 
Thibet  goat  has  ever  been  sold  for  less  than  $1000. 
This  enormous  price,  moreover,  is  not  a  speculative 
one,  for  no  fleeced  animal  has  wool  of  such  fineness, 
softness,  and  durability.  The  wool  of  all  the  Thibet 
goats  in  Tennessee,  for  example,  has  been  engaged  at 
New  York  this  year  at  $8  50  per  pound,  the  purchasers 
designing  to  send  it  to  Paisley,  in  Scotland,  in  order 
to  be  manufactured  into  shawls. 

The  prices  paid  for  the  real  Cashmere  shawls,  or 
those  woven  in  India,  have  sometimes  been  almost  fab- 
ulous. A  full-sized  shawl,  such  as  is  called  in  Amer- 
ica a  "  long  shawl,"  ordinarily  commands  in  Paris  or 
London  from  $500  to  $5000,  according  to  the  quality. 
Scarfs  and  square  shawls,  being  smaller,  sell  for  less. 
It  is  a  mistake,  however,  to  suppose  that  all  these 
shawls  arc  manufactured  in  India  in  the  shape  in  which 
they  are  sold  here.  Generally,  indeed,  the  centres  and 
borders  come  out  separately,  and  are  put  together  aft- 
erward in  sizes,  and  often  patterns,  to  suit  purchasers. 
Moreover,  a  large  portion  of  the  shawls  sold  as  real 
India  ones  are  actually  made  in  France,  for  the  Thibet, 
goat  was  introduced  into  that  country  more  than  thir- 
ty years  ago,  and  the  Cashmere  shawls  imitated  with 
considerable  skill.  Judges  of  the  article  pretend  to 
say,  however,  that  the  real  India  shawl  can  be  detected 
by  its  having  a  less  evenly  woven  web,  as  also  from 
its  brighter  colors.  It  is  likewise  said  that  the  border 
of  the  genuine  Cashmere  shawls  is  invariably  woven 
in  small  pieces,  which  are  afterward  sewed  together, 
as  the  whole  border  is  subsequently  sewn  nn  to  the 
centre.  But  other  authorities  deny  that  .  skill  of 
India  is  insufficient  to  broc/te  a  shawl ;  in  other  words, 
to  weave  the  border  and  centre  in  one  piece,  or  run  the 
pattern  of  the  former  over  the  latter. 

Notwithstanding  the  successful  imitation  of  these 
shawls,  fashion  and  luxury  still  prefer  the  apparently 
original.  Just  as  laces,  woven  by  hand,  bring  a  price 
more  than  live  times  as  great  as  the  same  pattern 
woven  by  machinery,  so  a  Coshmere  shawl,  kno^vn  to 
have  come  from  India,  will  fetch  vastly  more  than  the 
cleverest  imitation.  Probably,  however,  this  is  not  all. 
Persons  familiar  with  both  the  article  and  the  imita- 
tion assert  that  the  former  is  softer  than  the  latter, 
and  that  this  softness  arises  partly  from  the  way  the 
thread  is  S])un,  and  partly  because  the  Thibet  guat, 
when  exported  from  its  native  hil's,  sensibly  deteri- 
orates. There  is  also  a  shawl  popi.  rly  known  as  the 
French  Cashmere,  which  is  an  imitation  of  the  imita- 
tion ;  but  this  has  none  or  very  little  of  the  wool  of  the 
imported  Thibet  goat.  The  animal  from  whicli  this 
valuable  fleece  is  taken  is  a  hardy  creature,  at  least  in 
its  original  locality;  and  their  line  curled  wool  lies 
close  to  the  skin,  just  as  the  under  hair  of  the  common 
goat  lies  under  the  upper  hnir. 

The  importation  of  shawls,  manufactured  all  or  in 
part  from  wool,  into  the  United  States  for  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1857,  was  as  follows : 

Wbenrfl  imported.  Vflhi«. 

Hanse  Towns $218,887 

England  7i!'.',449 

Scotland 8li2,0S8 

Franco 8ail,973 

China 8tt,2!l* 

Otlicr  places 63.160 

Total $'.',24*i,3&l 

— See  Cashmgrk,  Cotton  Manufacti'rkh,  AVooi*. 

Sheathing.  The  covering  laid  on  the  ship's  bot- 
tom to  defend  it  from  the  worms.  Sheets  of  thin  cop- 
per nailed  on  with  copper  nails  constitutes,  at  present, 
the  sheathing  of  all  the  better  kinds  of  vessels.  Lead 
has  been  used;  and  large-headed  iron  nails,  called 
scupper  nails,  are  used  still  for  the  same  purpose  on  the 
bottoms  of  old  hulks,  piles,  etc.     Zinc  and  diflcrent 
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composition!  have  been  proposed  u  substitutes  for 
copper;  «nd  Sir  H.  Davy  iuKeniously  suf^gested  the 
appiicatiou  of  pieces  of  zinc  or  iron  upon  diH'erent  parts 
of  tlie  copper  surface,  which  by  the  action  of  the  sea- 
water  render  the  latter  metal  electro-negative,  and 
capable,  tlierefure,  of  resisting  the  oxidizing  and  corro- 
sive agencies  of  the  substances  held  in  solution.  The 
pieces  of  iron  or  of  zinc  so  applied  have  been  properly 
called  prottclon;  but  by  occasioning  the  precipitation 
of  earthy  matters  upon  the  copper,  while  they  eflectu- 
ally  protect  it,  they  render  its  surface  favorable  to  the 
adhesion  of  weeds,  barnacles,  etc.,  and  sometimes  to 
sui'h  an  extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  passage  of  the 
ship  through  the  water:  upon  such  grounds,  8ir  Hum- 
phrey's valuable  suggestion  has  been  neglected.  M'hen 
vessels  are  laid  up  in  dock  the  protectors  are  in  suc- 
cessful use.  Sheathing  formerly  was  composed  of  thin 
lir  boards.  Uy  a  recent  application  of  clectrotyping, 
plates  of  sheet-iron  are  covered  with  a  surface  of  copper 
which  eti'eclually  protects  the  iron  from  oxidation. 
Iron  Imlls  arc  also  similarly  clectrotypcd. 

Sheep  (.Cier.  Schafe;  Fr.  Jircbit,  liket  a  laine, 
Mouttmn ;  1 1. 1'ecore ;  Sp.  Pecora,  Ocejas ;  Kuss.  (hezi't ; 
Lat.  Ores).  Of  the  domestic  animals  lielonging  to 
Great  Itritain,  sheep,  with  the  exception  of  lior^es,  and 
perhaps  cattle,  are  by  far  the  most  important.  They 
can  l>ti  reared  in  situations  and  upon  soils  where  other 
auiuiaU  would  not  live.  They  all'ord  a  large  supply 
of  food,  and  one  of  the  principal  materials  of  clothing. 
Wool  lias  long  been  a  sta|ile  commodity  of  this  coun- 
try, and  its  manufacture  employs  an  immense  nunilier 
of  people.  ",Tho  dresiied  skin,"  says  Mr.  Pennant, 
"forms  ditferent  parts  of  our  apparel,  and  is  used  for 
covers  of  books.  The  entrails,  properly  prepared  and 
twilled,  servo  for  strings  for  various  musical  instru- 
ments. The  bones,  calcined  (like  other  bones,  in  gen- 
eral), form  materials  for  tests  for  the  relincr.  Tlie 
milk  is  thicker  Uian  that  of  cows,  and  consequently 
yields  n  greater  quantity  of  butter  and  cheese  :  and  in 
some  places  is  so  rich,  that  it  will  not  produce  the 
cheese  nitliuut  a  mixture  of  water  to  make  it  part  from 
the  whey.  The  dung  is  a  remarkably  rich  manure 
indonmch  that  the  folding  of  sheep  is  l)ccomo  too  useful 
a  brancli  of  husbandry  fur  tlio  farmer  to  neglect.  To 
concluile :  whether  we  consider  the  advantages  that 
result  from  this  animal  to  individuals  in  particular,  or 
to  these  kingdoms  in  general,  wo  may,  with  Columella, 
consider  tlii.',  in  one  sense,  as  tlie  first  of  the  domestic 
(|uadrupcds." — I'knnant's  lirilUh  Hoolofft/. 

Thrro  was  l>etwecn  1840  and  1«£h)  an  increase  of 
2,3U9,10H  in  the  numl>er  of  sheep  in  tho  I'nited  Stales. 
It  will  be  useful  to  observe  with  some  cluscncfis  the 
progress  of  sheep-breeding  in  dllVerent  parti  of  tlic 
country.  Wo  perceive  that  in  New  Kngland  there  has 
occurred  B  remarkable  decrease  in  tlieir  number.  There 
were  in  that  division  of  the  L'uion  in  1810,  :i,Hll,,'t()7  ; 
in  1K.>0  llie  number  had  declined  to  '2,lti4,4b'2  ;  iMing  a 
decrease  of  liO-iOiHuA,  or  45  per  cent.  In  the  live  At- 
lantic Miclille  States,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  rennsyl- 
vauia,  Delaware,  and  Maryland,  there  was  a  decrcn.xe 
fnini  7,4U'2.><61  to  &,)m,8'Jt,  equal  to  l,7lil,4*>0,  uralwnt 
'2'.'^  percent.  In  I'cnnsylvania  there  was  a  gain,  how- 
ever, iluring  this  pi-riod,  of  155,OK)  slioep.  We  see 
that  while  thi:rc  hat  been  a  puititive  diminution  of 
3,4*W,0<J<t  in  the  States  al>ove  named,  llicrehas  l>een  an 
augmenlalicin  of  t>jn,iitix  in  those  soiilh  of  Maryjaixl 
and  west  of  New  York.  Ohio  has  gained  niOKt  largely, 
having  Ihtu  ri'turned  as  pasturing  in  IN4II,  'J,<i2M,401  ; 
and  in  !«.')<•,  ;i,»42,'J2'.t;  an  increase  of  l,tfl4,.')'JK,  or 
nearly  liM)  [kt  rent.  In  each  of  the  Slates  south  and 
west  of  the  lines  above  indicated,  there  has  been  a  very 
largo  pro|>ortional  iiK-rcase  iu  this  kind  of  stock,  and 
there  is  reasunable  ground  fur  the  opinion  that  tlie  hilly 
lands  of  Virginia,  North  and  South  Carolina,  Tennes- 
see, aM<l  the  prairies  of  Illinois,  luwa,  and  Texas,  will 
prove  highly  favorable  for  the  rearing  of  sheep  for 
their  wool  and  pulu. 


New  Mexico  has  the  extraordinary  nnmber  of  377,271 
sheep — more  than  six  to  each  inhabitant;  proving  tlio 
soil  and  climate  of  that  territory  to  be  well  adapted  to 
this  description  of  stock,  and  giving  promise  of  a  large 
addition  from  that  quarter  to  the  supply  ef  wool.  'I  h,. 
importance  of  fostering  this  great  branch  of  national 
production  is  shown  by  the  fact,  as  assumed  by  an  in. 
telligent  writer  on  tho  subject,  that  our  populalinn 
annually  consumes  an  amount  of  wool  equal  to  seven 
pounds  for  each  person.  If  this  estimate  be  even  an 
approximation  to  correctness,  wo  are  yet  verv  far 
short  of  producing  a  quantity  adequate  to  the  wants  .if 
the  country ;  and  it  is  equally  clear  that  we  possets  :in 
amount  of  unemployed  land  adapted  to  grazing,  sutu. 
cient  to  support  flocks  numerous  enough  to  clothe  I  lie 
people  of  tho  world.  The  kinds  of  sheep  most  KoiiKht 
for  ore  the  pure-blooded  Merinos,  the  Saxons,  the  ( 'dis. 
wolds,  tho  Leicestershires,  the  Oxfordshires,  an<l  the 
South  Downs.  The  .l/en'n»«  (including  the  KanilmniU 
lets),  tlio  Cotswolds,  the  lA-iccstershires,  the  Cvtonl- 
shires,  and  the  Saxons,  are  the  most  highly  pri'/.eil  fur 
their  wool.  The  South  Downs  are  particularly  is. 
teemed  for  the  excellence  of  their  flesh,  and  tlielr'uoul 
is  valuable  for  many  purposes  on  account  of  the  facllitv 
with  wh'ch  it  can  lie  wrought.— f/.  S.  Patent  (Ij/ice  ]{i. 
pnrl.     iS'ee  SiiAwui  and  Wool. 

Sheer.  The  curve  which  the  lino  of  ports  or  of 
the  deck  presents  to  the  ej-e  when  viewing  the  side  of 
the  ship.  When  these  linos  arc  straight,  or  tin;  ex- 
tremities do  not  rise,  as  is  most  usual,  the  ship  is  sai<t 
to  have  a  straight  slieer. 

Sheer  Hulk. — A  hulk  pernmnently  fitted  with  sheers 
for  masting  and  dismasting  ships. 

tlheera. — Two  ninsts  or  spars  lashed  togctlRr  at  or 
near  tho  head,  and  raised  to  a  vertical  position,  for  tho 
purpose  of  lifting  the  masts  into  or  ou'  of  vessels. 

Sheet.  Tho  rope  attached  to  tin  aerniost  orlor. 
wardmost  clew  or  corner  of  a  sail,  to  extend  it  to  the 
wind.  In  tho  square  sails  above  the  courses,  the  ropes 
attached  to  both  clews  arc  called  sheet* :  in  uU  other 
cases  the  weathermost  one  is  called  a  tnck. 

Sheet  Anchor.  The  thini  of  the  four  large  .indi- 
ors  generally  carried  by  a  ship. 

Sherry.  A  Spanish  wine  made  from  the  grnpes  of 
Xeres,  in  Andalusia.  Genuine  sherry  is  a  rii  h,  drv 
wine,  containing  from  20  to  2;{  per  cent,  of  nliohul: 
there  are  many  varieties,  and  it  is  extensively  iinitauj 
and  ailulteratcd. — Nee  WiyK. 

Shilling.  An  Knglish  silver  coin,  equal  lo  iwclvt. 
pence,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  a  pound.  Kreliirus  i|.. 
rives  the  Saxon  tcilling,  whence  our  shilling,  fiuiu  a  tor. 
ruption  of  titii/iia ;  proving  the  derivation  I'V  several 
texts  of  law,  and,  among  others,  by  the  twenty-siiiih 
law,  Jte  anniii.f  lerjafu.  Skinner  deduces  it  from  llio 
Sa.xon  fcilti,  "shield,"  by  reason  of  the  esrulrhion  of 
arms  which  it  has  upon  it.  Illshop  Hooper  derive <  ii 
from  the  Arabic  fcheelf,  signifying n  ireit/ht ;  but  oihiit, 
with  greater  probaliilily,  deduce  it  from  the  I.nlin  ."■ 
rilinif,  which  signilied  in  that  language  a  ipiirler  of 
an  ounre,  or  the  forty-e;,;lith  [inrt  of  a  Uoinaii  pmii:.! 
In  coulirmation  of  this  etymology,  It  is  alletrid  llni 
the  shilling  kept  its  original  sigiiilieation,  and  lore  \he 
same  pruportioii  to  the  .Saxon  pound  as  sirilinis  di'li<< 
the  Koman  ond  the  Greek,  being  rxaetly  the  fori\ 
eighth  partofa  .Saxon  pound. 

lIuHovcr,  the  Saxon  law  n-ckons  the  pound  In  llir- 
round  numlier  at  lifty  shillings,  but  Ihey  renlly  iiiiin.! 
out  of  it  only  forty-eight.  Tin'  value  of  the  ^liiliinL- 
was  'ive-peiice,  Imt  it  was  rediici-d  to  foiir-iK'ncc  nlcu 
a  century  l»efore  the  <  'onqiicst ;  for  several  of  llie  S«x- 
on  laws,  made  In  Athelslan's  relcn,  oblige  us  lo  tah" 
this  estimate.  Thus  it  continued  to  the  Norninn  t'liif*, 
as  ono  of  tho  Conqueror's  laws  suflleiently  amerlaiii'; 
anil  it  seems  lo  have  lioeu  the  eonimon  coin  liv  which 
the  Knglioh  payments  were  adjusted.  After  the  Ion- 
quest,  the  Krj'nch  »o/i</m«  of  twelve-pence,  whii'h  «a»iii 
use  among  the  Normans,  was  called  by  tlie  KiiKlish 
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name  of  shilling;  and  the  Saxon  shilling  of  four-ponce 
took  a  Norman  name,  and  was  called  the  groat,  or  great 
coin,  liecause  it  was  the  largest  English  coin  then  known 
in  England.  It  was  the  opinion  of  bishops  Fleetwood 
iiiid  Gibson,  and  of  the  antiquaries  in  general,  that, 
though  the  method  of  reckoning  by  pounds,  marks,  and 
shillings,  as  well  as  by  pence  and  farthings,  had  been  in 
constant  use  even  from  the  Saxon  times,  long  before 
tlie  Nornmn  Conquest,  there  was  never  such  a  coin  in 
England  as  either  a  pound  or  a  mark,  nor  any  shilling, 
till  the  yr'ir  1504  or  1505,  when  a  few  silver  shillings 
or  twc'lvc-pcnces  were  coined,  which  have  long  since 
been  solely  confined  to  the  cabinets  of  collectors.  Mr. 
Clnrke  combats  this  opinion,  alleging  that  some  coins 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Folkcs,  under  Edward  the  First,  were 
probably  Saxon  shillings  new  minted,  and  that  Arch- 
bishop yKlfric  expressly  says  that  the  Saxons  had  three 
named  for  their  money — mancuses,  shillings,  and  pen- 
nies. He  also  urges  the  dilferent  value  of  the  Sax- 
on shilling  at  different  times,  and  its  uniform  propor- 
tion to  the  pound,  as  an  argument  that  their  shilling 
wus  a  coin ;  and  the  testimony  of  the  Saxon  Gospels, 
in  which  the  word  we  have  translated pceces  oftileer  is 
rendered  shillinga,  which,  he  says,  they  would  hardly 
have  (luiio  if  there  had  been  no  such  coin  as  a  shilling 
then  in  use.  Accordingly,  the  Saxons  expressed  their 
shilling  in  Latin  by  liclus  and  argenteus.  He  further 
adds,  that  the  Saxon  shilling  was  never  expressed  by 
soli'lus  till  after  the  Norninn  settlements  in  England ; 
and  howsoever  it  altered  during  the  long  period  that 
elapsed  from  the  Conquest  to  the  time  of  Henry  the 
Seventh,  it  was  the  most  constant  denomination  of 
money  in  all  payments,  though  it  was  then  only  a  spe- 
cies of  account,  or  the  twentieth  part  of  the  pound 
sterling ;  and  when  it  was  again  revived  as  a  coin, 
it  lessened  gradually  as  the  pound  sterling  lessened, 
from  the  28th  of  Edward  the  Third  to  the  43d  of  Eliz- 
abeth. 

In  the  j'ear  luGO  there  was  a  peculior  sort  of  shilling 
struck  in  Ireland,  of  the  value  of  nine-pence  English, 
which  passed  in  Ireland  for  twelve-pence.  The  motto  on 
the  reverse  was,  I'oaui  Deum  adjutorem  meutn.  Eight}-- 
two  of  thcst]  shillings,  according  to  Malynes,  went  to 
the  pound.  They  weighed,  therefore,  twenty  grains  one 
fourth  each,  which  is  somewhat  heavier  in  proportion 
than  the  English  shillingofthat  time,  sixty-two  of  which 
went  to  the  pound,  each  weighing  ninety-two  grains 
seven-eighths;  and  the  Irish  shilling  being  valued  at 
the  Tower  at  nine-pence  English,  that  is,  one  fourth 
part  less  than  the  English  shilling,  it  shoiild  therefore 
proportionally  weigh  one  fourth  part  less,  and  its  full 
weight  bo  somewhat  more  than  sixty-two  grains.  IJut 
some  of  them  found  at  this  time,  though  much  worn, 
weighed  sixty-nine  grains.  In  16'.I8  live  different 
pieces  of  money  of  this  kind  were  struck  in  England 
for  the  service  of  the  kingdom  of  Irclaiul.  These  were 
shillings  to  be  current  in  Ireland  at  twelve-ponce  eoch, 
half-shillings  to  lie  current  at  six-pence,  and  quarter- 
shillings  at  threepence.  Pennies  and  lmlf-]xmnics 
were  also  struck  of  the  same  kind,  and  sent  over  for  the 
payment  of  tho  ormy  iu  Ireland.  The  money  thus 
coined  was  of  a  very  base  mixture  of  copper  and  silver ; 
and  two  years  after  there  were  more  pieces  of  the  some 
kinds  struck  for  the  same  service,  which  were  still 
worse ;  the  former  being  three  ounces  of  silver  to  nine 
ounces  of  copper,  and  tho  latter  only  two  onnces  eight- 
eon  pennyweights  to  nine  ounces  two  pennyweights  of 
the  alloy. 

Tho  Dutch,  Flemish,  and  Germans  have  likewise 
their  shilling,  called  $chelin,  schilling,  and  »<'ri^i»;  hut 
these,  not  being  of  the  same  weight  or  fineness  with  tho 
English  shilling,  aro  not  current  nt  the  some  value. 
The  English  shilliug  is  worth  about  twenty-three 
French  sols ;  those  of  Holland  and  Germany  about 
eleven  soU  and  a  half;  those  of  Flanders  almut  nine. 
The  Dutch  shillings  aro  also  called  loia  <le  yivf,  because 
equal  to  twelve  grus.     The  Dauea  have  copper  shil- 


lings worth  about  one  fonrthof  a  farthing  sterling-* 
E.  U.     See  Coins. 

Ship-money  was  first  levied  a.d.  1007,  and  caused 
great  commotions.  This  impost  being  illegally  levied 
by  Charles  the  First  in  1634,  led  to  the  lievolution. 
He  assessed  London  in  seven  ships,  of  4000  tons  and 
1560  men;  Yorkshire  in  two  ships  of  600  tons,  or 
£12,000;  Bristol  in  one  ship  of  100  tons;  Lancashire 
in  one  ship  of  400  tons.  The  trial  of  the  patriot  Hamp- 
den for  refusing  to  pa}'  the  tax,  which  he  at  first  solely 
opposed,  took  place  in  1U38.  Ship-money  was  in- 
cluded in  a  redress  of  grievances,  in  1641.  Hampden 
received  a  wound  in  a  skirmish  with  Princo  Uupert, 
and  died  June  24,  1643. 

Ships.  Nautical  men  apply  the  term  ship  to  dis- 
tinguish a  vessel  having  three  masts,  each  consisting 
of  a  lower  mast,  a  topmast,  and  top-gallant  mast,  with 
their  appropriate  rigging.  In  familiar  language,  it  is 
usually  employed  to  distinguish  any  large  vessel,  how- 
ever rigged ;  but  it  is  also  frequently  used  as  a  general 
designation  for  all  vessels  navigated  with  sails ;  and  it 
is  in  this  sense  that  we  now  employ  it. 

Merchant  Ships. — It  is  hardly  possible  to  divide  mer- 
chant ships  into  classes,  at  least  with  any  degree  of 
precision.  Their  size,  shape,  the  mode  of  their  rigging, 
etc.,  depend  not  merely  on  the  particular  trade  for 
which  they  are  destined,  but  on  the  varying  tastes 
and  fancies  of  their  owners.  In  the  articles  Ciiahtku- 
PARTY,  FnF.ioHT,  Mast;iu,  Owners,  Skamem,  Sea- 
worthy, etc.,  the  law  with  respect  to  ships  and  ship- 
owners, in  their  capacity  of  carriers  or  public  servants, 
and  the  reciprocal  duties  and  obligations  of  the  mas- 
ters and  crows,  is  pretty  fully  expounded. 

Ship-building. — Tho  art  is  attributed  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, as  the  first  inventors,  tnc  first  ship  (probably  a 
galley)  being  brought  from  Egypt  to  Greece,  by  Da- 
naus,  1486  n.c. — Blair.  The  first  double-decked  ship 
was  built  by  the  Tyrians,  786  n.c. — Lenglet.  The 
first  double-deck  vessel  built  in  England  was  of  1000 
tons  burden,  by  order  of  Henry  VII.,  1509;  it  was 
called  tho  Great  Iluritj,  and  cost  £14,000. — Stow.  Be- 
fore this  time,  24-gun  ships  were  the  largest  in  tho 
British  navy,  and  these  had  no  port-holes,  tho  guns 
being  on  the  upper  decks  only.  Port-holes  and  other 
improvements  were  invented  by  Descharges,  a  French 
builder  at  Brest,  in  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  about  1500. 
Ship-building  was  first  treated  as  a  science  by  Hoste, 
1G96.  A  74-gun  ship  was  put  upon  the  stocks  at  Van 
Diemcn's  Land,  to  bo  sheathed  with  India-rubber,  1829. 
— Haydx.  For  articles  on  ship-building,  see  Quurlerlg 
Ueview,  vol.  ill.  28,  xi.  227,  xil.  444 ;  Anal.  Mag.,  i.  263, 
vi.  450;  Hunt's  Merchants'  Afag.,  xi.  11,  xviii.  172. 

Stale  of  Shipping  Interest. — The  complaints  which 
were  so  frequent  some  years  since  in  regard  to  tho  ship- 
ping interest  have  now  wholly  ceased.  Most  probably 
they  never  had  any  verj'  good  foundation ;  but  whether 
that  were  so  or  not,  this  interest  has  been  for  some  time 
past  in  a  peculiarly  prosperous  condition.  This  has 
beeen  occasioned  partly  and  principally  by  the  gold 
discoveries  in  California  and  Australia,  or  rather  by 
the  unprecedented  stimulus  which  they  have  given  to 
emigration  and  commerce.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
supposed  that  tho  existing  state  of  things,  as  respects 
the  shipping  interest,  can  be  permanent;  for  while,  on 
the  one  hand,  the  advantages  resulting  from  emigra- 
tion w'".  gradually  diminish,  on  tho  other  the  supply 
of  ships  will  be  augmented  in  proportion  to  tho  greater 
demand  for  their  services.  However,  it  is  all  but  cer- 
tain that  tho  coramcrco  of  tho  world  is  destined  to  in- 
crease for  a  long  time  to  come ;  and  our  mercantile 
navy  will,  no  doubt,  continue  to  realize  a  full  and  fair 
share  of  the  advantages  resulting  from  this  extension 
of  trade. 

Some  very  important  changes  have  been  made  of 
late  years,  and  arc  yet  in  progress,  in  tho  construction 
of  ships.  They  are  now  built  of  a  much  larger  size 
than  formerly,  of  finer  models,  and  with  a  power  of 
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sailing  of  which  no  just  Idea  could  previonsly  have 
been  formed.  Ships  of  '2OU0  tons  bunlen  are  now  reck- 
oned only  uf  little  more  than  a  medium  size  ;  and 
tho.ie  of  'iaoo  and  2500  tons  and  upward  are  every  day 
becoming  more  and  more  common.  It  is  probable,  in- 
deed, that  in  this,  as  In  most  other  things,  we  shall  run 
from  one  extreme  into  another ;  and  that  from  lieing 
too  small,  our  ships  for  distant  voyages  will  become  too 
large  and  unwieldy.  This,  however,  is  a  point  which 
experience  only  can  settle,  and  to  that  it  may  sofoly 
be  left.  Iron  ships  are  also,  as  previously  stated,  be- 
ginning to  be  extensively  constructed :  and  ships  are 
now  frequently  fitted  out  with  screws  and  stcam-cn- 
gini's,  to  be  used  only  as  a  subsidiary  power  in  calms, 
anil  against  contrary  winds. 

Most  sorts  of  short  passage  traffic  are  now  carried  on 
by  steamers  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  in  the  end  they 
will  engross  the  greater  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
most  countries,  and  of  the  trade  between  foreign  coun- 
tries adjacent  to  each  other.  Ilut  the  improved  class 
of  sailing  ships  have  little  to  fear  from  the  competition 
of  steamers  in  all  the  more  distant  branches  of  trade. — 
I'or  general  statistics  in  regard  to  the  numl)crof  ships 
and  amount  of  tonnage,  see  articlei  Stkam  Navioa- 
TioM  and  ToNNAOK 

Shipping,  La'V^TB  of — Under  the  general  heads 
of  Akkrkuhitmknt,  CiiAnTKR-PARTY, Bills  opLah- 
iN»,  ('ARnir.us,  Cr.i,i,isi()N,  Commehck,  Masters, 
MAitniMK Laws, UeoistrYjSkamkn, etc. (.«««  Isdbx), 
particular  information  has  been  given  concerning  the 
laws  of  shipping.  We  will,  therefore,  in  this  article  only 
give  a  synopsis  of  the  general  laws  regulating  ships  <ind 
shipping. 

Title  to  Vesselt. — The  title  of  a  ship,  unless  acquired 
by  capture,  passes  by  writing.  A  1)111  of  sale  is  the 
proper  record  of  title  to  a  ship,  and  one  which  the 
maritime  courtsofall  nations  will  look  for  and,  in  their 
ordinary  practice,  require.  In  Scotland,  a  written  con- 
veyance of  property  in  ships  has,  by  custom,  become 
necessary :  and  in  England  a  statute  requires  it  with 
regard  to  British  subjects.  In  this  country,  possession 
of  a  ship  and  acts  of  ownership  are  presumptive  cvl- 
dcnre  without  the  aid  of  documentary  proof,  and  will 
hold  good  until  destroyed  by  contrary  proof,  and  a  sale 
with  delivery  of  a  ship,  without  a  billof  sale  or  written 
instrument  of  any  kind,  will  lie  good  at  law.  But  the 
presumptive  title  from  possession  can  easily  be  destroy- 
ed :  and  the  general  rulu  is  that  no  person  can  convey 
who  has  no  title,  and  the  fact  of  pussessiou  does  not 
give  tide.  The  master  of  a  ship  has  no  authority  to 
sell,  unless  in  a  case  of  necessity.  It  is  generally, 
though  not  universally,  considered  that  a  sale  by  or- 
der of  an  admiralty  court  in  a  foreign  port,  bv  a  peti- 
tion of  the  master  on  the  ground  of  unseaworthiness, 
is  valid.  The  capture  by  a  pul)lic  enemy  divests  the 
title  from  the  original  owner  after  a  regular  condemna- 
tion by  n  prize  court.  Upon  the  sale  of  a  ship  in  port, 
delivery  of  possession  is  requisite  to  perfect  the  title. 
If  tlie  vessel  is  at  sea  at  the  time  of  sale,  possession 
must  take  place  upon  arrival  ot  port. 

Liabililt)  ofihmrr. — The  owner  is  personally  liable  as 
owner  for  necessaries  furnished  and  repairs  made  to  a 
ship  l)y  order  of  the  master.  It  has  been  a  disputed 
question  wliclher  the  mortgagee  of  a  ship  is  liable  be- 
fore taking  possession.  The  weight  of  the  American 
decisions  decides  that  he  is  not  liable  for  repairs  pro- 
cun'd  on  the  order  of  the  master,  if  not  upon  the  credit 
of  the  mortgagee,  and  if  the  same  was  not  in  receipt 
of  the  freight.  When  the  vessel  is  at  sea,  the  lial>ility 
of  the  mortgagee  for  wages,  etc.,  resolves  itself  into 
the  question  of  his  possession.  The  liability  of  the 
charterer  or  freighter  under  similar  circumstances  also 
di'pends  upon  the  <|U(!Stion  of  temporary  ownership  by 
their  use  of  the  vessel. 

Ciutitm-houg*  lk)riimrnt>. — The  United  .Slates  have 
followed  the  policy  of  other  commercial  nations  in  giv- 
ing peculiar  privilegci  upon  American-liuilt  vesscli 


owned  by  our  own  citizens.  This  is  obtained  by  a 
registry  of  vessels  (see  article  Reoibtrv),  and  which 
provision  is  intended  to  encourage  our  own  trade, 
navigation,  and  ship-building.  The  registry  of  all 
vessels  at  the  custom-house,  and  the  records  of  the 
transfers  also,  add  great  security  to  the  titles.  No 
vessel  is  to  be  deemed  as  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  one,  unless 
registered  and  wholly  owned  and  commanded  by  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Part  (hcntri. — The  several  part  owners  of  a  ship 
arc  tenants  in  common,  and  not  partners.  Each  has 
his  undivided  interest,  and  when  one  is  ap|K)inted 
to  manage  the  concerns  of  the  ship  ho  is  called  the 
ship's  husband.  If  there  be  no  definite  agreement 
among  the  owners  as  to  the  employment  of  the  ship, 
the  ni^ority  in  value  may  employ  the  ship,  while  the 
admiralty  court  secures  the  interests  of  the  minoritj- 
from  injury.  This  practice  is  dictated  by  the  comniun- 
sense  view  that  "  ships  were  made  to  plow  the  ocean, 
and  not  to  rot  by  the  wall."  The  court  takes  a  seen- 
rity  from  the  m^ority  to  a  sum  equal  to  the  shares  of 
the  minority,  either  to  bring  back  the  ship  or  pay  llic 
minority  the  value  of  their  shares,  and  in  this  case  the 
ship  sails  wholly  at  the  profit  or  risk  of  the  majority. 
The  distinction  between  part  owners  and  partners  may 
l>e  stated  thus :  Part  ownership  is  but  a  tenancv  in 
common,  and  as  such  a  part  owner  can  only  sell  his 
undivided  right,  and  can  give  title  only  to  such ;  but 
a  partner  has  implie<l  authority  over  the  Joint  property. 
A  vessel  may  be  held  in  partnership,  but  is  not  unless 
by  agreement. — See  Kent's  C'onim.,  vol.  iii. 

Carriage  of  Goods. — When  the  ship  is  hired  and  the 
cargo  laden  on  board,  the  duties  of  the  owner,  and  of 
his  agent,  the  master,  arise  in  respect  to  the  commence- 
ment, progress,  and  termination  of  the  voyage.  Wlien 
the  voyage  is  ready,  the  master  is  bound  to  sail  as 
soon  as  the  wind  and  the  tide  permit,  but  he  ought  not 
to  set  out  in  very  tempestuous  weather.  If,  by  tlio 
charter-party,  the  vessel  is  to  sail  by  a  given  day,  the 
master  must  do  it,  unless  prevented  by  necessity ;  ami 
if  there  be  an  understanding  to  sail  with  convoy,  he  is 
bound  to  go  to  the  place  of  rendezvous,  and  place  him- 
self under  the  protection  and  control  of  the  convoy,  and 
continue,  as  far  as  possible,  under  that  protection  (hiring 
his  course.  He  is  bound,  likewise,  to  obtain  the  neces- 
sary sailing  instructions  for  the  convoy ;  but  these  cove- 
nants to  sail  with  the  first  fair  wind  and  with  convoy, 
are  not  conditions  precedent  to  the  recovery  of  freight, 
and  a  breach  of  them  only  goes  to  the  question  of 
damages.  The  master  is  bound,  likewise,  to  proceed 
to  the  port  of  delivery  without  delay,  and  without  rnv 
unnecessary  deviation  from  the  direct  and  usual  course. 
If  he  covenants  to  go  to  a  loading  port  by  a  given  time, 
he  must  do  it  or  abide  the  forfeiture;  and  if  he  be  forced 
l)y  perils  out  of  his  regular  course,  he  must  reRain  it 
with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  Nothing  but  some  just 
and  necessary  cause,  as  to  avoid  a  storm,  or  p'rates, 
or  enemies,  or  to  procure  requisite  supplies  or  repnirj, 
or  to  relieve  a  ship  in  distress,  will  justify  a  deviation 
from  the  regular  course  of  the  voyage.  If  he  dcviales 
unnecessarily  from  the  usual  course,  and  tlio  carfio  he 
injured  by  tempests  during  the  deviation,  it  is  a  siifli- 
cient  proximate  cousc  of  tlie  loss  to  entitle  the  freinhler 
to  recover;  though  if  it  could  be  shown  that  (he  same 
loss  not  only  might  but  must  have  happened  if  there 
had  not  l)een  any  deviation,  the  conclusion  niinht  !»' 
othorw  ise.  Nor  has  the  captain  any  authority  to  suli- 
stituto  another  voyage  in  the  plare  of  the  one  afji^ed 
Iwtwcen  the  owner  and  freighter  of  the  ship.  Siioli 
a  power  is  altogether  beyond  the  scope  of  his  nii- 
thority  as  master.  In  case  of  necessity,  n»  where  the 
ship  is  wrecked,  or  otherwise  disabled  In  the  course 
of  the  voyage,  and  can  not  be  repaired,  unilcr  the 
circumstances,  without  too  great  delay  and  expense, 
the  master  may  procure  another  competent  ve.ijcl  to 
carry  on  the  cargo  and  save  Ills  freight.    If  other  nietni 
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to  forward  the  cargo  can  be  procured,  the  master  must 
procure  them  or  lose  his  freight ;  and  if  he  oilers  to  do 
it,  and  the  freighter  will  not  consent,  he  will  then  be 
entitled  to  his  full  freight.  The  master  must  act  in 
port  of  necessity  for  the  best  interest  of  all  concerned, 
nnd  he  has  the  power  and  discretion  adequate  to  the 
trust,  and  requisite  for  the  safe  delivery  of  the  cargo 
at  the  port  of  destination.  If  there  be  another  vessel 
in  the  same  or  in  a  contiguous  port  which  can  be  had, 
the  duty  is  clear  and  imperative  upon  the  master  to 
hire  it ;  but  still  the  master  is  to  exercise  a  sound  dis- 
cretion adapted  to  the  case.  He  may  transmit  the 
ctir^'n,  if  he  has  the  means,  or  let  it  remain.  He  may 
bind  it  for  repairs  to  the  ship.  He  may  sell  part,  or 
hypotliecate  the  whole.  If  he  hires  another  vessel  for 
the  completion  of  the  voyage,  he  may  charge  the  cargo 
with  tlie  increased  freiglit  arising  from  the  hire  of  the 
new  ship.  Tlie  master  may  refuse  to  hire  another  ves- 
sel, and  insist  on  repairing  his  own ;  and  whether  the 
freigliter  be  bound  to  wait  for  the  time  to  repair,  or 
becomes  entitled  to  her  goods  without  any  charge  of 
freiglit,  A'ill  depend  upon  circumstonces.  What  may 
be  tt  reasonable  time  for  tlie  merchant  to  wait  for  the 
repairs  cim  not  bo  defined,  and  must  be  governed  by 
tlie  facts  applicable  to  the  place  and  the  time,  and  to 
the  nature  and  condition  of  the  cargo.  A  cargo  of  a 
perisliable  nature  may  be  so  deteriorated  as  not  to 
endure  the  delay  for  repairs,  or  to  be  too  unfit  and 
worthless  to  be  carried  on.  The  captain  is  not  bound 
to  go  to  a  distance  to  procure  another  vessel,  and  en- 
counter serious  impediments  in  the  way  of  putting  the 
cargo  on  board  another  vessel.  His  duty  is  only  im- 
perative when  another  vessel  can  be  had  in  the  same 
or  a  contiguous  port,  or  at  one  within  a  reasonable  dis- 
tance, and  there  be  no  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
a  safe  rcshipment  of  tlie  cargo.  In  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  the  master  is  bound  to  take  all  possible  care 
over  the  cargo;  and  he  is  responsible  for  every  injury 
which  might  have  been  prevented  by  human  foresight 
and  prudence,  and  competent  naval  skill.  He  is  charge- 
able with  the  most  exact  diligence.  If  the  ship  be 
raptured  during  the  voyage,  the  master  is  bound  to 
render  his  exertions  to  rescue  the  property  from  con- 
demnation, by  interposing  his  neutral  claims,  and  cx- 
liihiting  all  the  documents  in  his  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  cargo. 

Ofllie  Delivery  of  the  Goods  a(  the  Port  of  Destination. 
— On  the  arrival  of  the  ship  at  the  place  of  destination, 
the  cargo  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  consignee,  or  to  the 
order  of  the  shipper,  on  the  production  of  the  bill  of 
lading  and  payment  of  the  freight.  The  cargo  is  bound 
to  tlie  ship  as  well  as  the  ship  to  the  cargo ;  but  the 
master  can  not  detain  the  goods  on  board  the  ship  un- 
til the  freight  be  paid,  for  the  merchant  ought  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  condition  of  them  pre- 
vious to  payment.  Delivery  at  the  wharf  (where  there 
are  no  special  directions  to  the  contrary)  discharges 
the  master.  But  there  must  be  a  delivery  at  the  whorf 
to  some  person  authorized  to  receive  the  goods,  or  due 
previous  notice  must  have  been  given  to  the  consignee 
of  the  tiniii  and  plnce  of  delivery ;  and  the  master  can 
not  discharge  himself  liy  leaving  them  naked  and  ox- 
posed  at  the  wharf.  His  responsibility  will  continue 
until  tliero  is  actual  delivery,  or  some  act  which  is 
equivalent,  or  a  substitute  for  it,  unless  the  owner  of  the 
goods  or  his  agent  had  previously  assumed  the  charge 
of  the  goods;  or  at  least  until  the  consignee  has  had 
notice  of  the  place  and  time  of  delivery,  and  the  goods 
have  been  duly  separated  and  designed  for  his  use. 
When  there  are  conflicting  claims  between  consigner 
and  eonsignoe,  or  consigner  and  the  assignee  of  the 
consignee,  if  the  consignee  has  failed,  he  ought  to  de- 
liver to  the  claimant  on  behalf  of  the  consignee ;  and 
if  the  consignee  has  assigned  the  bill  of  lading,  and 
the  rights  of  the  consignee  be  still  interposed  and  cou- 
testod,  it  is  safest  for  the  master  to  deposit  the  goods 
with  lome  bailee,  until  the  rights  of  the  claimants  are 


settled,  as  they  can  always  be  upon  a  bill  of  interpleader 
?n  chancery  to  be  filed  by  tlie  master.  Having  made 
a  consignment,  the  consignee  or  seller  has  not  an  un- 
limited power  to  vary  it  at  pleasure.  Ho  may  do  it 
only  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  himself  against  the 
insolvency  of  the  buyer  or  consignee. 

Hesponsibilxty  of  the  Ship-owner. — The  cases  that  will 
excuse  the  owners  and  masters  for  the  non-delivery  of 
the  cargo  must  be  events  fulling  within  the  meaning 
of  one  of  the  expressions,  act  of  God  and  public  ene- 
mies ;  or  they  must  arise  from  some  event  expressly 
provided  for  in  the  charter-party.  Water-carriers  are 
liable  as  common  carriers  in  all  the  strictness  and  ex- 
tent of  the  common-law  rule,  unless  the  loss  happens  by 
means  of  one  of  the  excepted  perils,  A  loss  by  light- 
ning is  within  the  exception  of  the  act  of  God ;  but  a 
loss  by  fire  proceeding  from  any  otlier  cause  is  chargea- 
ble upon  the  ship-owner.  The  moment  the  goods  arc 
transferred  from  the  ship  or  lighter  to  the  warehouse, 
this  extraordinary  responsibility  ends. 

If  a  rock  or  a  sand-bar  be  generally  known,  and  the 
ship  be  not  forced  upon  it  by  adverse  winds  or  tem- 
pests, the  loss  is  to  be  imputed  to  the  fault  of  the  mas- 
ter. But  if  the  ship  be  forced  upon  such  shallow  by 
winds  or  tempests,  or  if  the  bar  was  occasioned  by  a 
recent  and  sudden  collection  of  satid  in  a  place  where 
ships  could  before  sail  with  safety,  the  loss  is  to  be  at- 
tributed to  a  peril  of  the  sea.  A  statute  in  Massachu- 
setts, passed  in  1818,  and  re-enacted  in  1836,  limits  the 
responsibility  of  owners  for  the  acts  of  the  master  and 
mariners  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight,  but  oth- 
erwise the  owner  is  bound  for  the  whole  amount  of  the 
injury  done  by  the  master  or  crew. 

Duties  of  the  Shippers. — The  duties  of  the  charterer 
are  to  use  the  ship  in  a  lawful  manner,  and  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  let.  If  the  freighter  puts  on 
board  prohibited  or  contraband  goods,  by  means  where- 
of the  ship  is  sulijcctcd  to  detention  and  forfeiture,  he 
must  answer  to  the  ship-owner  for  the  consequences  of 
the  act.  And  if  the  merchant  declines  to  lade  the 
ship  according  to  contract,  or  to  furnish  a  return  cargo, 
as  ho  had  engaged  to  do,  he  must  render  in  damages 
due  compensation  for  the  loss. 

Pai/imiit  of  Freight. — Freight,  in  its  original  and 
more  common  acceptation,  means  the  hire  which  is 
earned  for  the  transportation  of  goods,  but  in  its  more 
extensive  sense  it  is  applied  to  all  rewards  for  com- 
pensation paid  for  the  use  of  ships.  If  the  hiring  be 
of  the  whole  ship,  or  for  an  entire  part  of  her  for  the 
voyage,  the  merchant  must  pay  the  freight  though  he 
docs  not  fully  lade  the  ship.  But  if  he  agrees  to  pay 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the  goods  put  on  board, 
and  does  not  agree  to  provide  a  whole  cargo,  the  owner 
can  demand  payment  for  the  cargo  actually  shipped. 
If  the  merchant  agrees  to  furnish  a  return  cargo,  and 
he  furnishes  none,  and  lets  the  ship  return  in  ballast, 
he  must  make  compensation  to  the  amount  of  the 
freight. — Leone  Levi's  Com.  Lnw  of  the  World. 

Analysis  of  the  General  Imw  of  Shipping. — The  sale 
of  ships  in  Great  Britain  must  be  made  by  a  bill  of 
sale  containing  a  recital  of  the  certificate  of  registry. 
In  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia,  it  must  be  made  liy 
public  deed.  In  Holland  the  deed  is  transferred  into 
a  public  register.  All  British  subjects  arc  authorized 
to  possess  shares  in  ships  in  Great  Britain.  In  Spain 
foreigners  not  naturalized  can  not  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  ships.  In  liussia  this  right  is  limited  to  mer- 
chants of  the  first  and  second  guild.  Part  owners  arc 
tenants  in  common  with  each  other  of  their  respective 
shares  in  Great  Britain.  Each  ship's  husband  may 
sell  his  share,  but  he  should  give  preference  to  his  part 
owners  at  equal  price,  provided  they  pay  the  price 
within  three  days :  Spain,  Prussia,  liussia,  Denmark, 
nnd  Sweden.  The  responsibility  of  ship-owners  for 
the  acts  of  the  captain  is  unlimited  in  Prussia  and  Spain, 
provided  it  be  proved  that  such  expenses  turned  to  the 
advantage  of  the  vessels.     lu  Great  Britain  the  own- 
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•n  arc  responsible  wliere  the  expenditure  is  for  neces- 
saries. In  Portugal  obligations  are  not  binding  lie- 
yond  the  value  u(  tlio  ship  and  freight.  In  France 
owners  may  relieve  tlieniselves  from  such  obligations 
by  the  abandonment  of  ship  and  freight.  In  Uussia 
the  ship's  husband  is  responsible  only  to  the  value 
of  the  ship.  In  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Holland, 
Urvccn,  and  Hayti,  the  same  restriction  is  admitted. 
In  the  I'nitcd  States  the  seamen  are  not  paid  if  tho 
ship  and  freight  have  been  lost;  but  thtlr  wages  arc 
preferred  to  bottomry  bond  on  the  ship  and  freight 
jirescrved.— ^ee  Uw.nuiui  of  Suii-s,  In  Franco  the 
same  law  prevails. 

IS/iips'  I'lipem,  the  papers  or  documents  required  for 
tho  niunifcstatiun  of  tho  property  of  the  ship  and  cargo, 
etc.  'I'hey  are  of  two  sorts;  viz.,  Isl,  those  required 
by  tho  law  of  a  particular  country — as  tho  ccrtiticate 
of  registry,  license,  charter-party,  bills  of  lading,  bill 
of  health,  etc.  (see  these  titles),  required  by  the  law  of 
Kn};Iaiid  to  lie  on  board  Urilish  ships ;  and,  2d,  those 
required  by  the  law  of  nations  to  bo  on  board  neutral 
ships,  to  vindicate  their  title  to  that  character.  Sir. 
hcrgeunt  Marshall,  following  Ilubnor  (/Ve  ia  ISaiiie.  ilea 
Uiilimeiu  Neuiren,  i.  2-11-262),  has  given  tho  following 
description  of  the  latter  class  of  documents : 

1.  The  I'listport,  ,Sea  Driif,  or  Hea  Letter. — This  is 
a  permission  from  the  neutral  state  to  the  captain  or 
master  of  the  ship  to  proceed  on  the  vo^-ago  proposed, 
ond  usually  contains  his  name  and  residence ;  the  name, 
properly,  description,  tonnage,  and  destination  of  the 
ship;  the  nature  and  quantity  of  the  cargo,  tho  place 
whence  it  comes,  and  its  destination  ;  with  such  other 
matters  iis  the  practice  of  tho  place  requires.  This 
document  is  indispcnsaldy  necessary  for  the  safety  of 
every  neutral  ship,  llubner  says  that  it  is  the  only 
paper  rigorously  insisted  in  by  tho  Barbary  corsairs; 
by  the  production  of  which  alone  their  friends  ore  pro- 
tected fruin  insult. 

2.  The  /'ronfnofrro/ierty. — Theso  ought  to  show  that 
the  ship  really  belongs  to  the  subjects  of  a  neutral  state. 
If  she  appear  to  either  belligerent  to  have  been  built  in 
tho  enemy's  country,  proof  is  generally  required  that 
she  was  purchased  by  the  neutral  licfore,  or  captured 
and  legally  condemned  and  sold  to  the  neutral  after, 
the  declaration  of  war :  and  in  the  latter  case  the  bill  i 
qf'mle,  ])roperly  authenticated,  ought  to  be  produced.  | 
llubnei'  admits  that  theso  proofs  are  so  essential  to  { 
every  neutral  vessel,  for  the  prevention  of  frauds,  that  ' 
such  as  sail  without  them  have  no  reason  to  complain 
if  they  lie  interrupted  in  their  voyages,  and  their  neu-  : 
trallly  disputed.  { 

8.  The  Mutter-roll. — This,  which  the  French  call  role  \ 
tVequipage,  contains  the  names,  nfjes,  quality,  place  of 
residence,  and,  above  nil,  the  pUive  of  biiih,  of  every  '. 
persun  of  the  ship's  company.     Ihis  document  is  of 
great  use  in  ascertaining  a  ship's  neutrality.     It  must  , 
naturally  excite  a  strong  suspicion,  if  the  niajoritv  of 
the  rrew  be  found  to  consist  of  foreigners ;  still  more, 
if  they  be  natives  of  the  enemy's  country. — flee  Skami.s  . 

4.  The  Chnrler-jmrli). — Where  the  ship  is  chartered, 
this  instrument  serves  to  authenticate  many  of  tho  facts 
on  wliich  the  truth  of  her  neutrality  must  rest,  and 
should  tlierefore  bo  always  foinul  on  iMinrd  chartered 
ships. — dee  Affhf.ioiitmknt  and  CHAKTKn-rAurv. 

6.  The  Isillt  of  /.wlinr/. — By  theso  the  ctiptain  ac- 
knowledges the  receipt  of  tho  goods  specilli>d  therein, 
and  promises  tu  deliver  them  to  tho  consignee  or  liis 
order.  Of  these  there  on;  usually  several  duplicates ; 
one  of  which  is  kept  by  the  captain,  one  by  the  shipper 
of  the  goods,  and  ono  transmi''ed  to  the  consignee. 
This  instrument,  being  only  thi.  evidence  of  a  private 
transaction  between  the  owner  of  the  gomts  and  the  cap- 
tain, does  not  carry  with  it  the  same  degree  of  authen- 
ticity as  the  charter-party. — .SVe  liii.i.s  ok  Ladino. 

6.  The  Invoicei. — These  contain  the  particulars  and 
prices  of  each  parcel  of  goods,  with  the  amount  of  the 
freight,  duties,  and  other  charge*  tberaun,  which  are 


usually  transmitted  from  the  ihippcrt  to  their  factors 
or  consignees.  These  invoices  prove  by  whom  the 
goods  were  shipped,  and  to  whom  consigned.  'Ibey 
carry  with  them,  however,  but  little  authenticity,  be- 
ing easily  fabricated  where  fraud  is  intended. 

7.  The  Ijog-book,  or  iShip'i  Journal. — This  contains 
a  minute  account  of  the  ship's  course,  with  a  short  his- 
tory of  every  occurrence  during  tho  voyage.  If  this 
bo  faithfully  kept,  it  will  throw  great  light  on  the  ques- 
tion of  neutrality ;  if  it  be  in  any  respect  fabricated 
tho  fraud  may  In  general  ho  easily  detected. 

8.  The  aill  q/'  JJealth. — This  is  a  certitlcate,  properly 
authenticated,  that  the  ship  < omcs  from  a  plaio  wlirre 
no  contagious  distemper  prevails ;  and  that  none  of  tho 
crew,  at  the  time  of  her  departure,  were  infected  with 
any  such  disorder.  It  is  generally  found  on  Ijuard 
ships  coming  from  the  I.evant,  or  from  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  where  the  plague  so  frequently  prevails. 

A  ship  using  false  or  simulated  papers  is  liable  to 
confiscation. — Maksiiall  on  Inturanct. 

The  reciproc(U  IJutiei  of  Consular  Officers  and  Manters 
of  American  Vetsela. — By  an  act  of  the  Congress  of  tlic 
C'nited  States,  approved  F'ebruary  28,  1808,  it  is  in 
substance  directed  that  every  master  of  an  Ainorican 
vessel  shall,  on  his  arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  deposit 
his  register,  sea-letter,  and  Mediterranean  passport, 
with  the  consular  ofticer  of  tho  United  States,  if  there 
be  one  at  tho  port,  under  a  penalty  of  $6(X),  whieh  the 
consular  oflicer  may  recover  in  his  own  name  tor  the 
use  of  the  United  States.  Whenever  a  clearance  from 
the  proper  oflicer  of  the  port  shall  bo  produced  to  the 
consular  oflicer,  he  shall  deliver  up  all  the  sliiji's  pa- 
pers, provided  the  master  shall  have  complied  with  the 
provisions  of  the  above-mentioned  act,  and  those  of  tlie 
28th  section  of  tho  act  of  August  18, 1856.  Where  vc.<- 
sels  merely  touch  at  a  foreign  port  to  try  the  iiiurkct. 
or  are  accidentally  driven  into  such  port,  and  make  no 
formal  entry,  it  does  not  constitute  an  "an-tiar'  wiili. 
in  the  meaning  of  the  act,  and  the  ship's  papers  can 
not  lio  required  by  tlie  consul. 

As  some  doubt  has  arisen  in  regard  to  what  consti- 
tutes an  "  arrival,"  attention  is  particularly  called  to 
the  following  extract  from  an  opinion  of  the  .'>iipri'nie 
Court  rf  the  United  Slates :  "  Our  view,  then,  is,  that 
tlie  term  arrival,  as  used  in  this  act,  must  be  construed 
according  to  the  subject-matter,  the  object  of  (lie  pro- 
vision, and  the  expressions  in  other  sections  of  tliis  art, 
and  in  other  like  acts ;  and  that  according  to  ull  these, 
a  vessel  putting  into  a  foreign  port  to  get  inforinatioii. 
und  getting  it  without  going  at  all  to  the  upper  harbor 
or  wharves,  and  not  entering,  or  repairing,  or  breiikini; 
bidk,  or  discharging  seamen,  or  being  bound  hninevgrd, 
so  as  to  take  seamen,  or  needing  tho  aid  of  the  consul 
in  any  respect,  but  leaving  the  port  in  a  few  liour$; 
not  doing  any  of  these,  nor  being  req-iircd  to,  ami  duly 
entering  anil  delivering  her  cargo  at  a  nei|;lilioring 
port,  where  it  had  been  sold,  and  there  deposilinf.'her 
papers  with  the  vice-consul,  can  not  be  said  tc  have 
arrived  at  the  flrst  port,  so  as  to  come  within  tin  spirit 
of  the  penal  provision  as  to  depositing  her  papers  wlih 
the  consul.  Su  far  as  regards  precedents  on  this  mat- 
ter, the  actual  decision  of  one  court  and  the  opinions 
of  two  Attorneys  General  are  in  favor  of  our  conclu- 
sion." 

Vessels  accidentally  driven  into  a  port  are  not  re- 
quired to  deposit  their  (lapcrs  w  ith  the  consular  ollicer, 
unless  formal  entry  be  afterward  made,  or  consular 
services  required.  It  is  slated  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Attorney-general  of  October  17,  186;i,  that  the  liody 
of  the  second  sectiim  of  tho  act  of  1803  contemplates  an 
arrival  at  a  foreign  port,  with  a  cleornnce  from  the 
proper  ofticer  of  tho  port.  It  is  the  production  of  tlie 
clearance  to  tho  consular  oflicer  which  gives  to  tho 
master  the  right  to  demand  n  return  of  the  ship's  jH- 
pers,  and  imposes  on  the  consul  tho  duty  of  returning 
them.  The  proviso  to  tho  section  allows  the  consular 
ollicer,  notwitbitandiDg  tho  clearance  from  the  proper 
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officer  of  the  port,  to  detain  the  ahip's  papers  until  cer- 
tain requirements  of  law  shull  have  ijcon  complied  with : 
whicli  are  the  payment  of  the  fees  due  the  consular  of- 
(ieiT  for  his  services;  the  payment  to  him  of  throe 
nionllis'  pay,  additional  to  wages  due,  for  every  dis- 
charged seaman  who  is  designated  on  the  certified  list 
of  tlie  ship's  company  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States ; 
anil  the  taking  on  board,  at  the  request  of  the  consular 
officer,  of  destitute  mariners  for  transportation  to  the 
United  States. 

Thi»  right  of  the  consular  officer  attaches  to  the  reg- 
ister and  other  papers  when  they  shall  have  been  law- 
fully deposited  with  him;  l)ut  the  statute  does  not 
compel  the  deposit  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  right 
of  detention.  Neither  the  section  of  the  act  which  re- 
gards discharged  seamen,  nor  that  which  provides  for 
distressed  seamen,  nor  the  regulation  as  to  consular 
fc!('s,  rc<piires  a  deposit  of  the  register  and  other  papers, 
although  the  former  makes  it  the  duty  of  tlir  master  to 
cxiiibit  to  the  consul  a  certified  list  of  the  ship's  com- 
pany. And  tho  proviso  above  cited  docs  not  enlarge 
the  scope  of  tho  other  provisions  of  lav.-  as  to  the  de- 
posit of  the  papers ;  It  only  releases  the  consul  from 
the  duty,  which  would  otherwise  bo  imperative  upon 
him,  of  returning  the  papers  upon  the  exhibition  of 
the  clearance  alone. 

By  tho  first  section  of  the  act  of  1803,  it  is  made  tho 
duty  of  the  consular  officer,  hnmediatcly  on  the  arrival 
of  an  American  vessel,  should  the  master  neglect  to 
deliver  Ins  ship's  papers,  as  he  is  directed  Sy  law,  to 
inform  him  of  the  necessity  of  so  doing,  by  showing 
him  tho  law  that  requires  it,  and  apprising  him  of  (ho 
penalty  he  will  incur  by  refusal  or  neglect.  If  ho  fail 
to  conijily,  a  certificate  of  tho  fact,  under  tho  consular 
seal,  must  be  immediately  sent  to  the  Department  of 
State,  giving  a  description  of  tho  vessel,  tho  port  to 
which  she  belongs,  where  l)ound,  and  tho  usual  resi- 
dence of  the  master.  In  such  a  case,  it  is  desirable  that 
tho  consul  should  send  some  other  evidence  of  the  ar- 
rival and  departure  of  the  delinquent  master  with  his 
vessel  besides  that  of  his  own  certificate,  as  it  has  been 
held  that  such  evidence  of  .ly  fact  is  not  sufficient, 
unless  expressly  or  impliedly  made  so  by  statute. 

Whenever  the  master  shall  produce  tho  clearance  of 
his  vessel,  and  shall  have  complied  with  the  directions 
of  the  acts  above  mentioned,  having  fulfilled  every  law- 
ful requisition  of  the  consul  and  of  the  local  authorities, 
the  consul  shall,  without  delay,  deliver  up  the  papers, 
with  a  consular  certificate,  under  seal,  of  tho  time  of 
such  delivery,  an  i  make  an  entry  of  tho  like  period  in 
his  consular  record. 

Ileforo  a  clearance  is  granted  to  ony  American  ves- 
sel bound  on  a  foreign  voyage,  tho  master  tliercof  is 
required  to  dellvr-r  to  the  collector  of  the  customs  a  list, 
containing  the  names,  places  of  birth  and  residence, 
and  a  description  of  tho  persons  who  compose  his  ship's 
company,  to  wliich  list  the  oath  or  afllrmution  of  tlie 
captain  is  to  bo  annexed,  that  it  contains  the  names  of 
his  crew,  together  with  tho  places  of  their  birth  and 
residence,  as  fur  as  he  can  ascertain  them  ;  a  certified 
copy,  written  in  a  uniform  hand,  without  erasures  or 
interlineations,  must  be  delivered  to  the  master  by  the 
collector,  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
master  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents.  The  said  master 
must  then  enter  into  bond,  with  sufficient  security,  in 
the  sum  of  $400  dollars,  to  exhibit  the  aforesaid  certi- 
fied copy  of  tlio  list  to  tho  first  Iioarding-oflicer  at  the 
first  port  in  the  United  States  at  which  he  shall  arrive 
on  his  return  thereto,  and  then  and  there  also  to  pro- 
duce the  ])orson3  named  therein  to  tho  said  boarding- 
officer,  wlioso  duty  it  is  to  oxamiut  the  men  with  such 
list,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the  collector. 

Uy  the  act  of  Congress,  August  18,  1850,  it  is  made 
the  duty  of  every  master  and  commander  of  a  ship  or 
vessel  of  the  United  States,  whenever  he  shall  have 
occasion  for  any  consular  or  other  official  service  which 
any  consular  oflicer  of  the  United  States  shall  bo  au- 


thorized by  law  or  usage  officially  to  perform,  and  for 
which  any  fees  shall  bo  allowed  by  the  said  rates  or 
tariffs  of  fees  as  aforesaid,  to  apply  to  such  one  of  the 
said  officers  to  perform  the  service  as  may  then  bo  of- 
ficially in  charge  of  the  consulate  or  commercial  agcn- 

SHirS  DAILY  JOURNAL. 

In  which,  on  the  depoait  of  the  ahip'tregUttr  andpapern,  ahall 

be  recorded,  for  example,  a»  folloica : 

Pnip ,  OF , Tons, Mabtkb. 


D«i<  of 

ntry  and 
of  sf  rvire 
rcndartfd. 

IS  0^ 
Jan. 


20 


21 


Arrived day  of ,  18—. 

From . 

When  built, ,  18—. 

Where  built, . 

Owners, and  others. 

Cargo,  Inward  [hero  Insert  where 
produced  or  manufact'd],  vahio 

(Jargo,  outward  [liero  Insert  whore 
produced  or  manufact'd],  value 

A  H,  master. 

C  D,  mate. 

i:  F,  2d  mate. 

OH,  boatswain,  alios  I  J,  sent  to 
hospital. 

K  L,  carpenter,  discharged ;  wa- 
ges paid,  $50;  3  months'  extra 
wages,  at  $20,  $C0 

M  N,  steward,  reported  to  have 
been  lost  overlraard  at  sea  (or 
to  have  died  at  eoa),  Dec.  21, 
1860,  wages  paid 

O  1",  cook,  reported  to  have  de- 
serted; amount  of  wages  for- 
feited to  tho  United  States 

Q  It,  seaman. 
Ktc.,  etc. 

Shipped  for  voyage  to . 

,  boatswain. 

,  carpenter. 

,  steward. 

,  cook. 

liegistcr  and  papers  delivered  to 
master,  bound  to . 
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KoTE. — Should  any  of  tho  seamen  or  mariners  have  died 
at  sea,  or  have  been  lost  overboard,  on  the  passage,  the  fact 
will  be  reported  at  once  by  the  master,  and  a  note  thereof 
made  opposite  to  the  name  of  such  person  so  deceased  or  lost ; 
as,  for  example,  see  Steward.  Should  any  seaman  or  mariner 
be  discharged,  or  desert,  a  similar  noto  of  tho  fact  must  be 
made  opposite  to  such  deserter's  or  discharged  seaman's 
name ;  as,  for  exaroplo,  see  Carpenter  and  Cook.  In  cose  any 
seaman  or  mariner  has  taken  tho  name  of  any  other  seaman 
or  mariner,  who  may  have  deserted  or  otherwise  absented 
himself,  after  the  clearing  of  the  vessel,  in  tho  United  States 
or  elsewhere,  such  seaman  or  mariner's  correct  and  proper 
name  roust  be  entered  opposite  the  name  of  the  seaman  or 
mariner  so  deserting  or  absenting  himself;  as,  for  example, 
see  Uoatswaln.  And  in  the  event  of  the  seaman  or  mariner's 
taking  the  name  of  another  seaman  or  mariner  as  aforesaid, 
entering  tho  hospital,  being  discharged,  or  deserting,  the  or- 
der to  tho  hospltol,  certificate  of  dlscliargo  or  desertion,  and 
consular  returns  must  contain  tlie  namo  of  said  seaman  or 
mariner  so  taking  tho  place  of  tho  absconding  seaman ;  as, 
for  example,  seo  Boatswain. 

UABINB  KOTE  OV   mOTEBT. 


Conatttate  of  the  I'niteil  Stated  of  America, 
I'ort  of 


On  this  ■ 


■  dnv  of  ■ 


clt'litceu  hundred  and  . 


-,  In  tho  year  of  onr  Lord 


-,  before  me,  ■ 


-  and  tho 


consul  of  tho  United  States  of  America  for 
dependencies  thereof,  personally  appeared 

nnister  of  the  ship  or  vessel  called  tho 

of  tlu!  bunion  of tons  or  thereabout,  and  declared 

tliut  on  tho day  of  ■ lost  past,  he  sailed  in 


-,  of- 


nnd  with  the  said  shlii  from  the  port  of - 


-,  laden  witli 
-,  on  [hero 


and  arrived  In  the  said  sliip  at 
insert  the  day  and  hour] ;  and  having  experienced  bois- 
terous and  tempestuous  weather  on  tho  voyage 

hereby  enters  this  Note  of  Protest  accordhigly,  to  servo 
and  avail  him  hereafter  If  found  necessar>-. 


Attested : 

A  B,  Conatd. 


Maater. 
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MABin  axramnn  imoTxaT  or  ■ 
— .  18- 


,  HAatva, 


(X»>»utii<«  0/  Vie  I'niUd  State*  of  Amertoa, 
Port  of s 


Ily  thli  public  InBtruraent  of  dcclanttlon  anil  proU:at, 
bo  It  known  and  mado  manlfeit  unto  all  to  whom  thsie 
prciciits  ahall  come  or  may  concern,  that  on  tho  — ■^— 
day  of ,  ono  thoiuand  eight  hundred  and 


before  mc,  ■ 


-,  conmil  of  tho  United  Statea  of 


America  fjr ,  and  tho  dependencies  thereof,  per- 
sonally canio  and  appeared ■,  niaater  of  tho 

•hip  or  vciwcl  called  the ,  of ,  of  the  burden 

of tons,  or  thereabout,  then  lying  In  thli  port  of 


,  laden  with  ' 


■  cargo,  who  duly  noted  and  en- 


tered with  me  tho  said  consul  his  protest,  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  hereafter  mentioned ;  and  now,  on  this  day, 
to  wit,  the  day  of  tho  date  hereof,  before  mo,  the  said 

consul,  again  comes  the  said ,  and  requires 

mo  to  extend  this  protest;  and  together  with  tho  said 

—  also  como  A  U,  mate,  G  II,  carpenter,  K 

Ii  and  M  O,  seamen,  of  and  belonging  to  the  said  ship, 
all  of  whom  beinr;  by  mo  duly  swoni  on  the  Iluly  I'.van- 
gellsts  of  Almighty  Hod,  did  scTcrally  voluntarily,  free- 
ly, and  solemnly  dsriaic,  depone,  and  state  as  follona, 

that  id  to  say:  That  these  appearers,  on  the day 

of .  in  tliclr  capacities  aforesaid,  sailed  In  and  with 

the  said from  the  port  of ,  laden  with , 


and  liound  tn  the  port  of - 


;  that  the  said  ship  was 
had  her  cargo  well  ami 
;  had  her  hatchen  well 


then  tight,  stanch,  and  strong; 
sulDcicntly  stowed  and  aecnreil 
calked  and  secured ;  was  well  and  sufficiently  manned, 
victualed,  and  lurnlshod  with  all  things  needftil  and  nec- 
essary fur  a  vessel  In  the  merchant  service,  and  particu- 
larly for  the  voyage  she  was  about  to  undertake ;  tliat 
[Here  Insert  narrative  of  tho  facts  of  the  voyage  as  they 

orcurred,  with  full  and  minute  particulars,  with  dates, 

latitude,  longitude,  etc.] 

And  these  said  appearers,  u|)on  their  oaths  aforesaid, 
do  further  declare  and  say;  That  during  the  said  voyngo 
they,  together  with  the  others  of  the  said  ship's  company, 

used  their  utmost  endeavors  to  proservo  the  said 

and  cMf^a  from  all  manner  of  loss,  damage,  or  Injury. 

Wherefore  the  said ,  inasU^r,  Tiath  prote<it- 

ed,  as  by  these  presenta  I,  the  said  consul,  at  his  special 
Instance  and  rerurst,  do  publicly  and  aol>  mnly  protest, 
against  all  and  every  person  and  persons  whom  It  doth 
or  may  concern,  and  against  tho  winds,  k\A  waves,  and 
billows  of  tho  seas,  and  against  all  and  every  accident, 
matter,  and  thing,  had  and  met  with  as  aforesaid,  where- 
by, and  by  reason  whereof,  the  said or  cargo  al- 

ready  has,  or  hereafter  shall  appear  to  have  snflired  or 
sustained  damage  or  injury.  And  do  declare  that  all 
losses,  damages,  costs,  charges,  and  expci<ses  that  have 

happened  to  the  sold or  cargo,  or  ^o  cither,  are, 

and  ought  to  bo  borne  by  thoro  to  whom  the  same  by 
right  may  appertain  by  way  of  average  or  otherwise,  tho 
same  having  occurred  as  before  mentioned,  and  not  by 

or  through  tho  Insufliciencyof  the  raiil ,  bcrtncklo 

or  apparel,  or  dehult  or  neglect  of  this  appearer,  bis  of- 
ficers, or  any  of  his  mariners. 

Thus  done  and  protested  in  tho  port  of ,  this 

. day  of ,  ill  tho  year  of  our  Lord  one  thou- 

sand  elglit  hundred  and . 

In  testimony  whereof  these  ap|iearers  have  hereunto 

Kubacribed  their  names,  and  I,  the  raid 

consul,  have  granted  to  tho  said  mas- 

/     aiAL  or    )    tcr  this  public  instrument,  imder  my 

(TUB  ou.NsCL.  >    hand  and  the  seal  of  tliia  consulate, 

to  serve  and  avail  him  and  nil  otiicra 

whom  It  doth  or  may  concern,  as  need 

Matter,     and  occasion  may  require. 

A  B,  Mate ,  V.  S.  Comul 

G  II,  Carpenter. 

K  U  Smtnan. 

M  (),     du. 


daicriptlan.     The  shoe  manufacture  U  of  great  value 
aud  Importance. 

Jloot  and  iShoe  Trade. — The  annual  value  of  Imots 
and  alioan  manufactured  in  Massacliusetts  is  estimated 
at  t:<7,000,(M)0,  exceeding  any  other  branch  of  niunu- 
focture.  The  demand  for  boots  and  shoes  for  years 
past  has  been  fully  equal  to  the  production,  and  the 
trade  generally  of  Itoston  has  lieen  quite  up  to  expect- 
ation. The  high  prices  of  leather  and  all  kinds  of 
stock  have  Induced  manufucturcrs  to  work  very  cau- 
tiously, and  they  have  turned  out  no  more  goods  tlian 
were  actually  wanted.  The  trade  opened  in  January 
last  with  a  good  demand  and  a  Arm  market,  and  the 
purchases  generally  were  at  an  advance  of  about  5  per 
cent.  Kurly  in  Feliruary  the  trade  was  materially 
checked  by  the  ice  embargo  South  and  West,  which 
completely  closed  river  and  harbor  navigation,  und 
prevented  the  for^vaiding  of  goods.  The  openiiii;  of 
navigation  in  Starch  led  to  an  active  demand,  and 
throughout  March  and  April  the  liusiness  was  quite 
active,  buyers  from  tho  South  and  West  completely 
clearing  the  market  of  all  desirable  goods,  tlio  Spring 
trade  closing  quite  satisfactorily. 

The  high  cost  of  stock  the  past  year  has  nlso  licen 
quite  a  check  on  tlio  pnxUiction,  keeping  it  witliin  the 
limits  cf  tlie  demand  ;  and  tlie  same  policy  is  likely  to 
control  the  operations  of  manufacturers  the  conilni,' 
year.  For  some  months  past  tlie  quantity  of  floods 
turned  out  has  been  comparatively  small,  aud  the  sup- 
ply on  the  market  for  iSpring  sales  will  not  bo  likely 
to  exceed  the  actual  wonts  of  the  tnide.     The  quuiitity 

'  of  iKMits  and  shoes  cleared  ut  the  custom-house  lius  lieea 

]  as  follows : 


Vmii.  <)ii>nlllv 

I  184T ViA-i* 

:  IS« 79.US 

1*49.    101. ail 

1«>0 14T,7«9 

1861 l,M,'.'l'-J 


ytnT9.  QuMlily. 

mVi lil,'.,vio 

mat 220,l3i 

ISM l'.i«,4U 

i8.v> wi,m 

ISM 2'.'4,3M 


Bhipvrreolu.    >i>ee  Wkkck.s. 

Shoal,  in  the  >S«a  language,  denotes  a  place  where 
Iho  water  is  sliallow  ;  and  likewise  a  great  qiiaiitity  of 
lishcs,  snch  as  a  thoal  of  herring*. 

Shoe*  (Uu.  Schoenen;  Fr.  Souliers;  Ger.  Schuhe; 
It.  lirarpe;  Kuss.  Batckmaki;  Sp.  Xnjiatoi),  articles 
of  clotbiug  that  are  universally  worn,  and  require  no 


A  large  portion  of  the  supplies  for  the  West  are  fo^ 
warded  by  railroad,  and  are  of  course  not  included  in 
the  aliove  statement. 

In  one  county  alone  of  Massachusetts  (Essex)  tlie 
annual  product  of  boots  and  shoes  in  lihb,  according 
to  the  census,  was  over  .^12,000,000.  As  this  is  the 
leading  trade  of  tho  .State,  wo  enumerate  tlie  product 
of  each  county : 

IlsrnsUble $l.l„'H» 

Borkiihire 1  lii.SOO 

llrlKtol 4!W,(I00 

Uukes il.O0O 

ICssex 12.10'.',SIH) 

Irankliu IH.M 

Hampden IM.IOO 

IHlddWx fl,;.Oi,li)0 

Nantucket 1i>.;W 

Norfolk 4,9s;.niW 

Hampfhlro On,  400 

Plymouth 4.S«8,-ili) 

Suffolk l'.l.1,0iV) 

Worcester 7.W',.100 

Total  value  of  bouts  and  shoes *:)1.4  ii.iliio 

lA'athor,  tannic!  and  curried 10,ii:i4,4l)(t 

I'ateut  enameled  leather 1,27 1,'.'00 

In  the  immp'iiate  vicinity  of  Boston  there  are  manu- 
factures to  th-  extent  of  at  least  $150,000,000  nnnunlly, 
und  of  this  t  .  value  added  to  tho  niw  material  liy  labor 
can  not  be  less  than  $76,000,000.  In  addition,  the  for- 
eign drj'  goo<ls,  groceries,  drugs,  hardware,  and  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  other  articles  sold  there,  swell  tho  trade  of 
IWston  to  nearly  or  quite  a  hundred  millions  more. 
Of  manufactures,  the  first  in  imfiortance  are  rtomcjtic 
cottons ;  and  of  almut  fifty  millions  manufacturcil  an- 
nually, they  send  to  foreign  countries  less  than  two 
millions,  or  4  per  cent.  <  >iio  half  of  these  go  to  the 
west  coast  of  South  America,  tho  east  coast  of  South 
America,  aud  the  Central  American  States,  while  the 
West  Indies  receive  less  than  #2'JO,000  worth  of  cotton 
manufucturcE  from  Doston  in  a  year.  The  trade  of 
Boston  with  Cuba  during  the  flscal  year  eiidhii;  June 
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80, 1856,  stood  M  foUowt:  Value  of  imports,  13,688,226 ) 
exports,  (1,044,860. 

£xi>o>T8  or  UoMCiTic  Hoots  amd  Bnoiui  rmou  thr  UniTitD 
ISTATKS  roB  Till  YkAJI  EMDlMa  Jcmk  30,  1867. 

ttuu  $«,4eii 

480  l.OtfO 

0,238  6,1-67 

4,000  8,200 

880  1,17-2 

80  110 

4  6IP0  7.'.i80 

220.022  8,'»,!M4 

111,888  118,180 

8,048  11,800 

9,222  18,420 

400  271 

1,7.'S0  1,020 

T.080  6,^0'.l 

00,002  140,406 

24  (-4 

8,1S0  10.77.^. 

1,71.">  1,707 

ir>4  1<.I2 

7,077  10,086 

6;2  2fli! 

1,602  2,708 

1.340  1.706 

7.123  10.528 

6.074  8,974 

1,729  1,180 

400  6(H) 

14,SOO  14,972 

10,(118  15,,';4» 

0.217  0.4,18 

40,81 1  i-I.OOIt 

1,808  1,422 

400  0-20 

1,670  2,14S 


Aaiatlc  Kuaalu ^ 

Kuualnn  I'oMoiia.  In  North  Amorlca  . 

DaniHh  Wont  Indies 

Hani  burg 

Hutch  Wont  liidloi 

Dutch  Guloiia 

Kugland 

Canada 

Other  Hritlsh  North  American  Pom. 

Ilritlsh  West  Indies 

Ilritish  Honduras  

ItrltlKh  Uulana 

llritiah  PoawHBlnns  in  Africa 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

llritiili  Australia 

French  North  American  I'oBsesaionB 

Cuba 

I'urto  Hico 

Cape  do  Vcrd  Islands 

Ilaytl 

Snn  Domiugo 

Mexico 

Central  Kepnbllo 

New  Granada 

VencKuela 

llraill , 

I  rnguny,  or  ClBplatino  hepublio 

Argentine  Uepublio , 

CliTii , 

I'cru , 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  ialands  in  the  Pacific 

China 

Wlmle-flsheries 


Total,  1R57 501, 501 

Total,  1866 688,149 

Pecroaso |  121.648 


$913,!li:5 
1.0(>0,067 


$246,97-2 


iMPOBTs  OK  Hoots  and  Shoes  into  thk 
Koii  TiiK  Ybab  emdino  Jttne  30 

United  States 
,  1857. 

Whonro  IniporUd. 

BooU  And  Stioei 
of  Lradiflr. 

Boot«  and  Sho«i 
other  thnn  Leather. 

P.II1. 

I,o09 

17,702 

42 

26 

26,810 

4 

8,2;;9 

606 

145 

25,554 

100 

13 

v«lu«. 

Pain. 

Value.     1 

$3,'2'2I 

14,112 

125 

74 

62,002 

12 

2,038 

357 

333 

88,673 

1!9 

37 

6,873 

' '  "88 

12,25li 

114 

1,172 

4,110 

' '  11 

48 

""s 

19,029 

' '  31 

8,153 

29,';iV5 

$1.1-20 

6,431 

90 

411 

2,10-2 

" '  27 
148 

' '  ''io 

5,223 

"26 
ill3.'5 
i2.6'.'4 

Hollund 

Itclgium 

Scotland 

Canada  

other  British  N.  A.  Poas. 

llritiah  West  Indies 

Ilritish  East  Indies 

Franco  on  the  Atlantic  . . 
France  on  tlio  Medltor'n  . 
Cuba 

Sardinia 

New  Granada , . .  i 

8,007 

Itrazii 

Sandwich  iBlando 

China 



80 

Total 

7S,2(lf> 

,Tl-27,t.6l 

77,7s7 

.•|i3».5-25 

Bhola.  There  is  a  singular  substance  manufactured 
in  India  from  tiio  cellular,  pitli-like  stems  of  tlie  hedy- 
mrum  layenarmm.  It  closely  resembles  in  appearance 
tlie  Cliiiicso  rice-paper,  and  is  considered  to  be  -well 
adapted  to  various  purposes  in  the  arts.  Tlio  sliola  is 
wrought  in  India  into  life-buoys,  boxes,  bottlc-cascs, 
hats,  and  numerous  other  articles.  From  its  loosely- 
cellular  structure,  it  is  a  very  bad  conductor  of  heat, 
and  this,  together  with  its  lightness,  admirably  fits  it 
for  the  manufacture  of  liats.  It  is  also  advantageously 
fitted  for  purposes  of  ornament,  aa  it  may  readily  be 
made  to  present  all  the  appearance  of  ivory. 

Shore,  o  iiluco  -which  is  waslied  by  the  sea  or  by 
some  large  river.  Count  Marsigll  divides  tlie  sea- 
shore into  three  portions:  the  first  of  -fthich  is  thot 
tract  of  land  which  the  sea  just  reaches  in  storms  anil 
liigh  tides,  but  which  it  never  covers ;  the  second  part 
of  the  shore  is  that  which  is  covered  in  high  tides  and 
storms,  but  is  dry  at  other  times ;  and  the  third  is  tlio 
descent  from  this,  and  is  always  covered  with  water. 
The  first  part  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  continent, 
and  Bufl'ers  no  alteration  from  the  neighborhood  of  the 


sea,  except  that  it  is  rendered  In  for  the  growth  of  toma 
plants,  and  wholly  unfit  for  that  of  others,  by  tba 
saline  steams  and  impregnatioos ;  and  it  is  scariwly  to 
be  conceived  by  any  but  those  who  have  oliserved  it 
how  far  on  land  the  eflTects  of  the  sea  can  rL-ach,  eo  as  to 
make  the  earth  proper  for  plants  which  will  not  grow- 
without  tids  influence;  there  being  several  plant* 
frequently  found  upon  high  bills  and  dry  places  at 
three,  four,  and  more  miles  from  the  sea,  which  yet 
would  not  grow  unless  in  the  neighborhood  of  it,  nor 
will  they  over  be  found  elsewhere. 

The  second  part  or  portion  of  the  shore  is  much 
more  vflected  by  the  sea  than  the  former,  being  fre- 
quently washed  and  beaten  by  it.  Its  productions  are 
rendered  salt  by  the  water,  and  it  is  covered  with  sand 
or  with  the  fragments  of  shells  in  the  form  of  sand,  and 
in  some  places  with  a  tartarous  matter  deposited  from 
the  water.  The  color  of  this  whole  extent  of  ground 
is  usually  dusky  and  dull,  especially  where  there  are 
rocks  and  stones  covered  with  a  slimy  matter. 

The  third  part  of  the  shore  is  more  affected  by  the 
sea  than  either  of  the  others ;  and  it  is  covered  with  a 
uniform  crust  of  tho  true  nature  of  the  bottom  of  the 
sea,  except  that  plants  and  animals  have  their  resi- 
dence in  it,  and  the  decayed  parts  of  these  alter  it  a 
little. — See  Gulf  Stiieam  and  Ocbax. 

Sbumao,  or  Stuuaoh  (Ger.  Schmack,  Sumach; 
Fr.  Sumac,  Roure,  Roux;  It.  Sommaco;  Sp.  Zumaque; 
Kuss.  Suniak).  Common  shumac  (/?Aus  coriarid)  is  a 
shrub  tliat  grows  naturally  in  Syria,  Palestine,  Spain, 
and  Portugal.  That  which  is  cultivated  in  Italy,  antl 
is  improperly  csWaA  young  fustic,  is  the  Rhut  colinut. 
It  is  cidtivated  with  great  care :  its  shoots  are  cut  down 
every  year  quite  to  the  root ;  and,  after  being  dried, 
they  are  chipped  or  reduced  to  powder  by  a  mill,  an(i 
thus  prepared  for  the  purposes  of  d3-eing  and  tanning. 
Tlie  shumac  cultivated  in  the  neighborhood  of  Mont- 
pcUier  is  called  redoiU  or  rondo.  Shumac  may  be  con- 
sidered of  good  quality  when  its  odor  is  strong,  color 
of  a  lively  green,  is  well  ground,  and  free  from  stalks. 
Italian  shumac  is  used  in  dyeing  a  full  high  yellow, 
approaching  to  the  orange,  upon  wool  or  cloth ;  but 
the  color  is  fugitive.  Common  shumac  is  useful  for 
drab  and  dove  colors  in  calico-printing,  and  is  also  ca- 
pable of  dyeing  black. — Bancboft  on  Color$. 

Siam.  This  extensive  kingdom,  in  the  sonlheast- 
crii  part  of  Asia,  occupies  the  central  part  of  Farther 
India,  and  has  on  its  west  tho  Britisli  Tessarin  prov- 
inces and  tlie  Bay  of  Bengal ;  on  the  north  and  north- 
west, Burmah  and  the  free  Laos  country;  on  the  east, 
Anam;  and  on  the  south,  a  coast  line  of  1470  miles 
along  the  Gulf  of  Siam.  Its  area  has  been  differently 
estimated :  some  authors  extending  it  to  294,7'.:  J  square 
miles,  of  which  there  are  assigned  to  Siam  'proper 
141,175  stiuaro  miles;  20,420  to  Cambodia;  108,645  to 
tlie  triljutary  Laos ;  and  '24,480  to  the  Malay  provinces. 
Crawford,  lio-tvcvcr,  who  seems  to  have  enjoyed  the 
most  favorable  opportunities  of  correctly  estimating 
the  extent  of  Siam,  fixes  its  area  at  190,000  square 
m'les. 

Tho  same  authority  estimates  tho  population  at 
2,790,500,  in  1822;  but  the  American  commissioner, 
who  negotiated  tho  commercial  treaty  with  Siam  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  in  1832,  gives  an  estimate 
for  that  period  as  follows : 

HlameM) 1,000,000 

Laos 1,200,000 

Malays 3-20,000 

ChinoBo 600,000 

Total 3,020,000 

All  authors  concur  in  representing  Siam  as  one  of 
tho  most  fertile  and  delightful  countries  in  the  East, 
and  capable,  when  its  immense  resources  are  more  fully- 
developed,  of  sustaining  an  extensive  and  valuable 
foreign  trade.  No  other  country  eastward  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  abounds  more  plentifully  in  all  the  pro- 
ductions suited  for  foreign  commerce ;  and  it  is  found 
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to  b«  no  IcM  ili8lin(nii>l>e<)  for  the  gntt  variety  of  ill 
miiierki  tliaa  it  is  aulinowledged  to  be  for  its  vegoUble 
productions.  'I'lie  larKesl-sized  vessels  are  built  an- 
nually ill  tjiani.  Home  of  the  Chinese  junks,  the  con> 
■truction  of  wliich  forms  an  important  feature  iu  the 
'  trade  with  C'lilna,  measuru  KKM)  tons  burden.  The 
tinil)er8  are  of  a  hard  wood,  called  by  the  natives  mar- 
bait,  and  thu  plank  are  of  the  llnest  toak  in  tliu  world. 
Among  the  large  rivers  of  8iam,  through  which  the 
intcrnul  and  I'oruign  trade  of  the  kingtiom  is  conducted, 
the  Mcnam  is  tlio  most  important,  as  pervading  tlio 
greater  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  almost  monopollxing 
its  trade  and  navigation.  On  this  river  is  situated 
Bangkok,  which  basi  long  been  the  great  centra  of  the 
commerce  of  the  kingdom,  inland,  coastwise,  and 
foreign.  The  principal  articles  brought  down  this 
river  from  the  higher  provinces  are  rice  and  paddy, 
cotton,  tcak-timl)er,  sapan-wood,  lac,  benzoin,  ivory, 
and  beeswax  ;  while  the  districts  oast  and  west  of  the 
Menaiii  furnish  gamboge,  cardamoms,  and  sugar;  and 
the  tlalay  provinces  contribute  to  the  trade  of  liang- 
kok  tin,  sine,  cotton,  etc.  The  foreign  trade  is  con- 
ducted chieHy  with  the  southern  ports  of  Anam,  Java, 
Singapore,  I'ulo-Penang,  and  occasionally  with  lirilish 
India,  the  United  States,  and  Ureat  llritain.  The 
most  extensive  foreign  trade  of  Siam  is  with  China; 
this  trade  employs  from  200  to  300  junks  annually, 
having  an  aggregate  burden  of  about  2o,00U  tons, 
mostly  built  in  Slum  by  the  Chinese.  'I'heso  junks 
make  one  voyage  annually,  leaving  the  Menam  in 
June,  and  returning  in  Uecemlwr.  Thooxporta  to  the 
United  States  and  to  Europe  comprise  sugar,  pepper, 
lac,  benzoin,  gamboge,  tin,  cardamoms,  ivory,  horns, 
ami  hides,  with  other  articles  of  minor  importance. 
For  these  they  receive  all  kinds  of  textile  fabrics, 
shawls,  cotton  umbrellas,  iron  and  steel  goo<ls,  steel 
bars,  lead  and  spelter,  earthen  and  glass  wore,  all 
kinds  of  hardware  and  citlery,  with  lire-arms,  musket- 
flints,  etc.  Formerly  the  liriti.^h  trade  wflh  Siani  was 
carried  on  imder  treaties  with  the  ICast  India  Company. 
Duty  was  levied  on  the  ship,  and  amounted  to  about 
f  1000  per  fathom  on  the  v  ;th  of  the  vessel.  The 
lengtli,  draught,  or  tonnage  was  not  regarded ;  there 
was  no  import  or  export  duty;  all  duties  and  tolls 
were  merged  in  the  charge  on  the  ship. 

On  the  2Utli  of  March,  ]8;i.'l,  a  treaty  of  amity  and 
commerce  was  concluded  between  the  King  of  Siam 
and  the  United  Slates  by  Mr.  lioberts,  who  had  been 
sent  thither  for  that  pur|>ose;  ratilications  were  ex- 
changed at  Bangkok,  April  14,  1H36,  and  the  procla- 
mation of  the  President  gave  it  ell'ect  in  the  United 
States  June  24,  lt)37.  By  this  treaty  citizens  of  the 
United  States  are  permitted  to  enter  and  depart  from 
an3'  \xfrt,  of  the  kingdom  with  cargoes  of  whatever 
description,  and  to  buy,  sell,  and  exchange,  without 
qualilication  or  restriction,  except  that  they  are  not  to 
sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  other  person  than  the 
king,  or  to  import  opium  or  export  rice.  The  only 
cliarge  to  be  exacted  from  American  vessels  is  a  meas- 
urement duty  of  1700  tivuls  or  buts  fur  every  fathom 
of  78  American  inches  in  breadth,  upon  ships  selling 
merchandise,  and  of  1500  ticals  or  bats  per  fathom  on 
those  purchasing  cargoes  with  specie;  the  measure- 
ment to  be  made  in  the  middle  of  the  vessel's  length 
upon  the  single  deck;  or  if  there  bo  more  than  one 
deck,  tiien  upon  the  lower  one ;  but,  no  charge  is  to  be 
made  upon  a  vessel  entering  merely  to  relit,  or  for  ro- 
frcshmcnt,  or  tu  iui|uiro  the  state  of  the  market.  In 
ca.sc  of  a  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  the  vessels  of  any 
foreign  nation,  the  same  reduction  is  to  be  made  in 
favor  of  those  of  the  United  States.  American  debt- 
ors, who  shall  have  honestly  brought  forward  and  sold 
all  thair  property  for  the  payment  of  their  debts,  are 
not  to  bo  proceeded  against  for  the  balance  remaining 
due  after  the  application  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  j 
Merchants  trailing  to  Siam  shall  obey  the  laws  and  | 
customs  of  tba  country ;  and  if  they  wish  to  rent  I 


houtei,  they  ihall  rent  tho  king's  fliotories,  and  par 
the  customary  rent  therefor.  The  king's  ofHcors  mar 
take  account  of  goods  brought  on  shore,  but  no  duties 
sliall  be  levied  thereon.  In  case  of  shipwreck  of  an 
American  vessel  on  the  Siamese  coast,  the  persons 
escaping  shall  be  hospitably  entertained,  and  the  prn|i. 
erty  saved  shall  l>o  restored  to  tho  owners ;  and  it'  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  shall  be  captured  by  pirates, 
and  brought  into  a  Siamese  port,  the  persons  on  boar(l 
shall  bo  set  at  liberty,  and  the  property  restored  to  tlio 
rigiitful  proprietors.  If  the  privilege  shall  liercaftcr 
be  granted  to  any  foreign  nation,  other  than  I  lie  Tortii- 
guese,  to  have  consuls  resident  In  the  kingdom,  tlic 
same  privilege  shall  ho  extended  to  the  United  .States. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  this  treaty  is  a  mere  tran- 
script, as  regards  its  commercial  stipulations,  of  tlie 
treaties  of  Slum  with  tho  British  East  India  Company. 
Anterior  to  tho  period  of  its  conclusion,  quite  a  number 
of  American  vessels  had  visited  that  kingdom,  and  it 
was  supposed  that  the  treat)  would  open  an  extensive 
trado  between  Siam  and  the  United  Slates.  Quite  tlie 
contrary,  however,  has  proved  to  be  tho  case ;  for  it  is 
stated  that  not  a  single  cargo  has  since  been  shipped 
under  the  dag  of  the  United  States.  In  1860  a  sperial 
commissioner  was  sent  by  the  government  of  the 
United  Slates  to  Siam  for  the  purpose  of  negotiating  a 
new  treaty,  but  without  success.  A  similar  result  fol- 
lowed the  ciTorts  of  Sir  J.  Brooke,  British  envoy,  who 
had  been  specially  deputed  to  proceed  to  Siam  for  tlic 
same  ol>ject.  Since  that  perio<l,  however,  and  very 
recently  (.Vpril,  1H55),  Sir  J.  Howring,  for  tho  British 
government,  has  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  new  and 
much  more  favorable  treaty  than  tho  one  wliich  it 
supersedes  with  the  Siamese  kingdom.  Kfibrls  arc 
now  in  progress  on  tlie  part  of  tho  United  Slato.s  to 
ncf^tiato  a  new  commercial  treaty  with  this  kinf^dum: 
but  until  such  treaty  shall  havo  been  formed,  tha 
United  States,  being  entitled,  by  Article  4th  of  the 
treaty  of  18:):),  to  any  diminution  of  duties  payable  liy 
foreign  vessels  granted  at  any  future  time  to  any  iitlier 
nation,  can,  of  course,  avail  itself  in  that  re^'ar'l,  ns 
well  as  respecting  tlie  appointment  of  consuls,  uf  tho 
British  treaty  of  1865. 

Of  the  general  trado  and  commercial  relations  of 
Siam  with  nations  but  little,  comparatively,  is  with 
certainty  known.  Tho  following  summary  ri^spect- 
ing  the  prineipul  proiincts  of  tliat  kingdom,  and  flieir 
commercial  importance,  is  made  up  chiefly  from  Brit- 
ish ottieial  returns  uf  recent  date : 

Sui/ar  is  looked  upon  as  tho  principal  return  for 
British  imports.  Its  rultivation  as  an  article  of  ooni- 
merco  originated  in  the  enterprise  of  ChlncKo  sclllc-s 
in  the  year  1810.  In  1822  it  had  reached  GO,000  piciils, 
or  3700  tons;  in  1835,  185,000  pieuls,  or  10,295  Ions. 
At  this  i)eriod  tho  trado  in  sugar  received  a  severe 
checkj  in  consequence  of  tho  king  monopolizing  the 
entire  trado  in  his  own  hands,  and  fixing  his  own 
prices  lioth  for  tho  prodnrer  ond  foreign  pnrih.iscr. 
The  present  king  has  discontinued  the  traflic  cnrrinl 
on  by  his  predecessor,  and  cultivators  arc  once  more 
free  to  sell  to  any  customer.  The  niannfaclure,  liow- 
cvcr,  still  remains  burdened  with  various  taxes,  wliich 
keep  up  tho  cost  of  production,  and  check  dcniaml,  5o 
that  80,01)0  pieuls  (say  8000  to  (JOOO  tons)  are  now 
spoken  of  as  an  average  crop.  The  land-lax  on  sui;ar 
plantations  is  one  Ileal  per  square  of  twenty  fatlioiin, 
wliidi,  under  favoralilo  circumstances,  will  yicM  four 
pieuls.  This  would  amount,  on  production,  to  one 
nailing  (15  cents)  per  picul  (133J  lbs.);  and  the  duty 
which  is  levied  on  sugar,  on  its  pos.«ago  to  Ilannkok,  is 
exactly  double  tho  amount  of  tho  land-tax,  Ihc  p.iy- 
ment  of  which,  under  the  now  treaty,  will  free  it  from 
any  further  charge  on  exportation.  .Siamese  sugar  is 
much  esteemed  for  its  whiteness  and  flue  strong  grain, 
and  aa  the  greater  portion  of  tho  valley  of  the  Menam, 
the  area  of  which  has  been  estimated  at  22,000  square 
miles,  ia  stated  to  be  well  adapted  ;3  the  growth  of  lbs 
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riine,  it  is  supposed  tiiat  tlie  anniud  sugar  crop  would 
admit  of  very  inatariul  increase. 

Uice. — 'i'ho  extromo  facility  of  irrl)(ntlnn,  and  llie 
periodical  iiuindatiuns  of  tbe  Menani,  Hupply  witli  un- 
usual certainty  the  fertility  necessary  fur  the  growth 
of  this  cereal.  Hitherto  lis  exportation  was  forbid- 
den liy  luw ;  but  under  the  new  treaty  it  is  stipulated 
tlmt  tills  prohibition  shall  only  be  enforced  In  times  of 
iiositivo  scarcity.  The  demand  for  this  article,  both 
fur  honiu  and  Oriental  consumption,  is  constantly  on 
the  increase ;  and  there  is  every  prospect  that  8lani 
will,  in  the  course  of  time,  rival  the  British  province 
uf  Arrncan  (in  the  Bengal  presidency)  in  supplying 
this  article  fur  the  markets  of  China,  Australia,  and 
Kuropc.  The  annual  exportation  of  rice  In  this  Brit- 
ish pruviuce  is  now  raised  to  120,000  tons — nearly  800 
per  ecu',  over  the  total  exportation  of  rice  from  the 
United  States  in  1866.  The  trade  with  Slam,  how- 
ever, will  always  have  this  ailvantage  over  tlmt  with 
Arrni'un,  that  In  the  former  rice  and  all  other  prod- 
ucts nre  given  In  exchange  for  manufactures  and  other 
articles  uf  trade ;  whilu  In  the  latter  the  exports  are 
paid  for  in  bullion.  Forty  times  the  amount  of  seed 
is  slated  as  the  average  yield ;  and  the  ordinary  price 
is  one  tical  (CI  cents)  per  138  lbs. 

jS'n/<. — This  article  Is  obtained  of  excellent  quality 
from  the  extcneive  mud-flats  which  lino  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Siam,  and  at  so  cheap  a  rate  that  the  cost 
of  production  dues  not  exceed  from  one  to  two  ticals 
((;i  cents  to  $1  22)  per  koyan  of  25  piculs,  or  8400  lbs. 
ICiiglihh.  Salt  Is,  however,  a  special  object  of  taxation 
ill  Siam ;  and  the  duty  of  $3  GO  per  koyan  raises  the 
above-mentioned  price  to  seven  or  eight  iieaU  ($4  27 
to  5(4  88)  per  koyan,  equal  to  about  J2  88  to  $3  30  per 
ton.  The  British  commissioner  endeavored,  in  nego- 
tiating the  late  treaty,  but  incffectuaHy,  to  obtain  a 
reduction  of  thia  high  duty.  It  is,  notwithstanding 
ilsprico  in  market,  in  much  demand  at  Singapore ;  and 
the  Siamese  government  have  withdrawn  all  impedi- 
ments hitherto  existing  to  its  shipment. 

Teak. — The  teak  forests  of  Siam  are  situated  at  some 
considerable  distance  up  the  Mcnam,  and  the  trees, 
when  felled,  are  floated  down  in  large  rafts  to  Bang- 
kok. There  is  always  a  brisk  demand  for  this  article, 
both  in  the  markets  of  China  and  Singapore. 

Napan-irooil. — The  annual  exportation  of  this  dye- 
wood  reaches  from  80,000  to  100,000  piculs  (from  5000 
to  GDDO  tons).  Hitherto  the  Siamese  government  have 
levied  a  tax  of  rnc  tical  per  picul  on  sapan-wood, 
being  from  60  to  more  than  100  per  cent,  upon  its 
value;  and  it  was  with  great  dilKculty  that  the  British 
oonimissioner  persuaded  the  Siamese  authorities  to 
lessen  this  tax  to  2i  salungs  per  picul — being  a  reduc- 
tion of  mure  than  onc-third  upon  the  old  rate. 

Itose-u-ond  and  Kbony. — These  woods  are  abundant 
in  Siam,  and  are  largely  shipped  to  China  and  Singa- 
liore.  The  export  duty  has  been  reduced  one-third  of 
former  rati  s. 

Vippei: — The  prot'^iction  of  this  nrtirlo  hod  reach- 
ed at  liiio  time  more  than  9,000,000  llis.  per  annum, 
wliin  ail  oppressi-,0  tax,  imposed  by  the  present  ad- 
iniiiistraliiin  of  Siam,  of  one  catty  of  pepper  on  ever" 
vine,  or  about  8  per  cent,  on  the  produce,  in  addition 
to  ail  export  duty  of  one  tical  (lil  cents)  per  picul, 
ninoiintin^'  to  the  same  percentage,  caused  such  a 
ilii'i-k  to  the  cultivation,  that  last  year  only  20,000 
piculs  were  brought  to  market.  The  removal  of  the 
lirst  of  these  taxes,  now  agreed  to,  will  serve,  it  is 
slated,  to  restore  tlie  growth  of  this  useful  spice  to 
its  former  flourishing  condition.  In  1855  the  United 
States  imported  from  the  British  and  Dutch  East  In- 
dies :!,.TOI,lt!0  lbs.  of  black  pepper,  valued  nt  $171,008. 

Coliun. — Above  the  lino  of  the  inundated  troets,  land 
fit  for  the  cultlvollon  of  cotton  abounds.  The  crop  has 
reached  as  high  as  140,000  piculs  (8380  tons)  in  a  year; 
but  owing  to  various  causes,  some  of  which  the  British 
commissioner  has  succeeded  in  removing,  it  is  thought 
6Q 


that  its  culture  will  be  ogaln  encouraged,  and  its  ex- 
portation I,  Tcaseil. 

iSiVI'.— This  product  has  been  largely  grown  in  the 
rich  district  of  Kocat,  and  the  crop  has  reached  1300 
piculs  per  annum — valued  at  9160,000;  but  the  larger 
markets  of  China  being  so  close  at  hand,  the  silk  of 
Slam  will  probably  never  assume  mnch  Importance  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom. 

Hemp. — I'hls  article  holds  out  much  interest  to 
foreign  traders.  Its  growth  In  Siam  la  only  Just  be- 
coming known,  and  it  is  particularly  recommended  on 
account  of  its  great  strength,  and  lis  glossy  and  silky 
texture,  which  would  allow  of  its  lielng  woven  up  Info 
silk  fabrics.  Its  muderate  jirlce — 10  ticols  ($6  10)  per 
picul— win  enable  It  to  compete  successfully  with  that 
of  Manilla. 

The  following  list  will  be  found  to  contain  all  the 
manufactures  which  arc  most  suited  to  Siamese  con- 
sumption; White  and  gray  long  cloths;  white  and 
gray  madapolhins ;  white  and  gray  cambrics  ;  white 
and  groy  jaconets ;  book  lappets  ;  velvets,  plain  and  fig- 
ured; checked  fancy  muslins ;  American  drills;  cotton 
umbrellas;  figured  long  cloths;  dyed  cambrics;  dyed 
lung  cloths ;  prints,  chintzes,  furnitures,  and  neutrals ; 
Slam  chowh,  or  dresses ;  Turkey  red  cloth ;  gray  cotton 
twist;  Turkey  red  twist;  Imperial  red  and  blue  twist ; 
long  ells ;  ladies'  cloth ;  Spanish  stripes ;  merinos  of 
assorted  colors;  canvas;  iron,  steel,  lead,  spelter; 
earthen-ware,  assorted ;  glass  ware  nnd  lamps,  assort- 
ed ;  muskets,  gun-locks;  brimstone,  beeswax;  cow- 
ries,  flint-stone,  musket-flints,  etc. 

The  imports  from  India  and  China  are  even  more 
varied,  ond  consist  of  almost  every  article  of  manufac- 
ture, trifling  or  important,  produced  in  those  countries ; 
these  being  required  not  only  to  meet  the  tastes  and 
requirements  of  the  Siamese,  but  also  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  natives  of  India  ond  China,  many  of  whom 
are  domiciled  in  Siam.  The  statistics  of  the  trade  of 
Siam  are  but  meagre.  The  follcwing  table  exhibits 
the  number  and  tonnage  of  ships  which  left  the  port 
of  Bangkok  for  China  and  Singapore,  from  April  1,  to 
Augusts!,  1855; 
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Sicily,  or  Two  Sicilies.  The  kingdom  of  the 
Two  Sicilies  comprises  the  ancient  realm  of  Naples 
and  the  island  of  Sicily.  Naples  proper  embraces  an 
area  of  81,850  square  miles,  and,  by  the  census  of  1854, 
contains  a  population  of  0,848,865  inhabitants.  Its 
productions  are  of  the  most  valuable  and  voried  kind  ; 
and  it  only  requires  good  roads  to  carry  the  produce 
of  thi  soil  to  market,  and  security  end  encouragement 
under  the  government,  to  render  the  Neapolitan  do- 
minions among  the  most  profitably  productive  in  Eu- 
rope. The  chief  products  are  com,  wine,  olive-oil,  cot- 
ton, flax,  hemp,  liquoriee-paste,  silk,  nnd  wool. 

The  annual  crop  of  wheat  is  between  uO  r  d  80  mill- 
ion bushels,  and  the  yearly  consumption  is  about  40 
million  bushels.  The  annual  produce  of  Indian  com 
is  about  40  million  bushels.  The  yearly  production  of 
wine  is  about  400,000  pipes,  the  greater  part  of  which 
is  consumed  at  home.  About  13,000  pipes  are  made 
info  brandy  near  Naples,  and  from  250  to  SOO  tons  of 
argol  and  cream  of  tartar  are  prepared  for  foreign 
markets.  About  70,000  tons  of  olive-oil  are  expressed 
yearly,  half  of  which  is  exported  to  foreign  markets. 
The  quantity  of  cotton  raised  annually  in  the  conti- 
nental part  of  the  kingdom  amounts  to  about  two  mill- 
ion pounds.  In  Si'^ily  the  cultivation  is  greater  than 
in  Naples.  The  annual  produce  of  raw  silk  Is  about 
1,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  cne  half  is  consimied  in  the 
factories  of  the  kingdom. 

There  are  two  species  of  wheat  raised  in  the  kingdom 
of  the  Two  Sicilies— the  soft,  of  which  the  best  quality 
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( '!  '^reuX  li  mada ;  tnd  the  bant  wheat, chletly  employ- 
<A  In  the  prepurutldn  uf  inararnni.  The  priiivi|>al  ex- 
port* of  Nuplea  prnper  are,  uUvimiU,  kIIK,  homp,  wihiI, 
wine,  grain,  uiacaruni,  ami  coral ;  iiupurtii,  ciiluniul  anil 
uianufacturrd  guoilit,  iron,  and  cutlery. 

I'riur  to  the  rntillcation  of  the  trxaty  hetween  the 
United  8tateH  uml  tlia  kin^loni  of  tlie  Two  SicUiei,  of 
Decomliur  1, 1816,  tlio  coniuioa'e  between  the  two  uoun- 
trlm  wax  chiefly  Indirect.  Having  no  commercial 
treaty,  the  L'nite<l  Mtateii  Hug  hud  to  contoiul  aguinHt 
high  diitieH,  an  exRmption  of  10  per  cent,  iu  favor  of  Urit- 
iiih  and  Trench  voasela  employed  in  the  direit  trade, 
and  the  extreme  rigor  of  quarantino  regulations.  The 
indirect  trade  wan  carried  on  tbrol^{l>  Lcgliorn  and  the 
French  Mediterranean  portH,  and  waa  necewtarily  fet- 
tered witli  tli«  incumbrancoH  and  liurdenK  incident  to 
a  circuitous  route.  Nea|iolitan  uierchandiiio  whh  taken 
on  tx>ard  American  ahliiii  intheao  \mTta  ;  wlillu  colonial 
goods  destined  for  the  markets  of  the  Sicilies  wore  sold 
to  the  Frencli  and  Tuscan  uicrchaiits,  on  whose  account 
they  were  Bhip|)ed  to  thuir  destination,  or  sold  direct 
to  Nea|>olitAn  traders,  liy  whom  they  wore  intro<luced 
under  the  lU  |>or  cent,  diacriminution.  Tho  retaliatory 
duties  of  im|><>rt  and  tonnage  levied  on  the  Hiciliun 
Hag  in  tlio  I'nitcd  S*  •es  virtually  excluded  Uicir  ves- 
sels fi'oni  our  ports,  and  tho  consetjueuco  was  that  the 
trade  Iwtweon  Ihu  two  countries  became  exceedingly 
limited.  Indeed,  in  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  and 
navigation  of  tho  Two  iiicilios  for  u  period  uf  three 
years  (Wi'J,  1M4U,  and  IH-tlX  Ijut  a  suiglc  American 
vessel  a,)pcurs  to  have  entered  or  cleared  at  the  ports 
of  that  kingdom. 

The  treaty  of  1H46,  which  went  into  .  fleet  July  24, 
1840,  provides  that  there  shall  exist  be'.ween  the  two 
countries  reciprocal  lil>erty  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion; that  no  higher  duties  shall  be  iui|)osed  on  im- 
portations into  either  country  of  articles  from  tlio 
other  than  from  any  otiicr  country  that  favors  grant- 
ed l>y  either  party  to  other  nations  "luill  be  common  to 
the  other;  that  there  shall  be  equalization  of  duties, 
etc.,  on  imports  and  exports,  on  vessels  of  either  coun- 
try-, as  also  of  tonnage,  hurbor,  and  light-house  duties ; 
that  the  stipulations  of  tho  treaty  shall  not  apply  to 
the  coasting  trade ;  and  that  no  preference  shall  Iki 
given  b}-  either  party  to  importations  on  account  of 
the  national  character  of  vessels  in  which  ini|iortcd. 
The  treaty  to  be  in  force  ten  years,  with  the  usual 
twelve  months'  notice  for  its  termiuatioa. 

Uy  a  convention  ratllied  iJuly  14,  1855,  two  prin- 
ciples were  recognized  between  the  two  countries  as 
pennanent  and  Imnmtablc,  to  wit :  1st.  Tlutt  tho  ef- 
fects or  goods  belonging  to  citizens  or  subjects  of  a 
power  or  state  at  war  are  free  from  capture  and  conlls- 
cation  when  found  oa  Iward  of  neutral  vessels,  except 
articles  contraband  of  war ;  and,  2d.  That  tho  prop- 
erty of  neutrals  on  board  an  enemy's  vessel  is  not  sub- 
ject to  confiscation,  unless  contraband  of  war. 

In  1852  the  conmierco  of  the  continental  i>art  of  tho 
kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  Is  thus  given  :  Imports, 
♦12,372,363;  exports,  410,1)43,831 ;  total,  f23,31G,l!M. 

The  trade  represented  l>y  the  preceding  tigurcs  passed 
exclusively  through  tho  custom-houses,  and  does  nut 
comprise  tho  iu(<vements  ut  the  general  entrepot  of 
Hrindisi,  nor  the  transliipment  In  tho  rouds.  The 
principal  foreign  |>owers  which  )iartici|iuted  in  the  com- 
tnerciul  movements  of  1853  were  Knglund,  France, 
Austria,  Sardinia,  tho  I'apal  States,  and  Tuscany  ;  and 
next  in  the  order  of  ini|Kirtauce  were  IloUaml,  Sweden, 
Kussia,  Spain,  (jrecco,  the  Ionian  Islands,  lirazil,  and 
the  United  States.  Tho  value  of  meruliandisc  import- 
ed into  tho  continental  part  of  the  kingdom,  it  Is  seen 
above,  amounted  to  $12,372,.%3.  1'hiA  is  tho  value  of 
maritime  commerce  with  foreign  nations  only.  The 
coasting  trade  between  the  dllfereut  ports  of  the  king- 
dom would  largely  augment  this  total,  but  no  returns 
of  this  trade  aie  accessible.  Of  tho  imports,  sugar, 
colfee,  and  trans-Atlantic  produce  are  chielly  supplied 


by  Kngland.  Marwilles  idso  famishes  small  quantities 
of  sugar  and  coffro  from  Krsnch  ctdonies ;  but,  owing 
to  Iheir  superior  qu'dity  and  high  price,  they  are  nut 
much  In  demand.  The  sugars  from  llidlimd,  iMiin^ 
lower  priced,  llnd  a  readier  market.  Ucables  theae 
sources  of  supply,  several  Neapolitan  vessels  have  for 
some  years  |>ast  kept  up  a  direct  intercourse  between 
thu  port  of  Naples  and  Uracil.  There  seunis  no  rcuMsi 
why  the  United  State*  should  not  com|)«te  with  ICn- 
gland,  Holland,  France,  and  even  Genoa,  in  supply. 
Ing  these  trans-Atlantic  necessaries  to  tlie  kingdom  ui' 
the  Two  Slcilios  ;  nor  why  tli*  carrying  trade  in  thuiw 
articles  from  the  countries  of  production,  or  from  thn 
lionded  warehouses  of  tho  United  States,  could  nut  lie 
made  a*  prulltablo  to  American  as  to  llritlsh,  Uutch, 
French,  or  even  to  (icnoeso  vessels.  Ucnoa  is  u  free 
)>ort,  and  the  dues  for  pilotage,  anchorage,  and  qiuiraii. 
tine  are  light. — •.SV«  Saiiiiinia. 

The  subjoined  statement  exiiibits  tho  quantities  and 
values  of  suga'-  and  coffee  res|iectively,  ex|)ortc(l  fmiu 
the  United  Status  to  the  kingdom  of  tho  Two  SicUioj, 
during  a  iwriod  of  flvo  years,  from  1851  to  1855,  lioth 
inclusive,  made  up  from  the  annual  rejiorts  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  tho  Treasury  on  Commerce  and  Navigatiuii ; 
followed  by  a  statement  exhibiting  tlie  (luantities  uiul 
values  of  the  same  articles  ex|S)rted  to  all  countrii's ; 
and  a  third  oxliibitlng  the  quantities  and  values  of  cot- 
ton and  tobacco  exported  to  the  Two  Sicilies  durlu); 
tho  some  period : 
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The  following  are  the  chief  staples  which  tlio  T»u 
SicUlos  draw  from  tho  United  States:  Tobacco,  cotton, 
rum,  Hour,  naval  stores,  etc  <  >f  these  there  were  ex- 
ported iu  1854  and  1855  in  v\.>m  as  follows : 

DMcrlrttoa  of  MiichandPiO.  ISM.                IV.i. 

WIikUIjoh.' At.llOO 

Sliivcs  snd  liiaiUiipi 11,S23  $I»,71." 

MsKtc,  KpsFK,  nnil  naval  stores. .  4,89K  14,44 > 

Hour 28,T!I1 

lotion 31,031  l(Ki,7,i4 

Ti.luicn. 13a,5S2  21.m 

Itmu  (fruni  niolassri) 27,1!R0  ihfiV.) 

In  cxchiingo  for  these  staples  and  for  misccliiiiieoui 
corgoca,  our  ships  return  homo  laden  with  wines,  drugs, 
fruits,  feathers,  onchovlos,  oil,  sulphur,  slll<s,  corb, 
and  rugs  ;  of  which  latter  article  were  imported  in  1>.)4, 
direct  from  tho  Sicilies,  3,140,718  lbs.,  of  tho  value  of 
$1)0,424.  Under  t'le  treaty  of  18 15  Sicilian  and  I'nitfil 
.States  vessels  are  equalized  in  the  ports  uf  the  two 
countries,  when  laden  with  the  jiroducc  ami  manufac- 
tures of  tlio  country  to  which  tho  vessels  bclunj;.  Tho 
direct  trade  Is,  therefore,  fic-'d  from  the  restrictions  ami 
incumbrances  with  wlilch  it  >vtts  clogged  iirior  to  tlul 
{leriod,  and  tho  comincrco  between  tho  two  countrici 
has  in  conse(iuence  largely  increased.  Tho  cx|)orti 
from  the  United  States  of  its  staples  alone  amount  now 
aimually  to  between  t250,00O  and  |(300,000,  more  than 
one  half  of  which  is  sliipiicd  under  tho  United  States 
flag.  By  a  royal  decree  bearing  date  18th  December, 
1854,  the  privileges  which  apply  to  the  direct  truJc 
with  tho  Two  Sicilies  have  liecn  equally  extended  to 
the  indirect  trade  in  favor  of  those  nations  which  have 
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cnmnMrcinl  traatloit  with  tha  kinK<lom  nf  tba  Hlclll««, 
whi-n  thsy  iihall  have  griinted  liku  favori  to  the  flag 
of  the  Iwn  Hlclliea. 

I'mlpr  the  niwratinn  of  the  treaty  niready  referred 
tu,  uml  <if  the  illioral  prlvili-jjen  ('oncodcd  \,y  thU  de- 
cree, the  commerce  of  the  linlled  Stutei  with  tho  Two 
SlciUei  !■  InrreiiniiiK-  'rh(<  totiil  viiliio  of  exports  from 
the  8h'ill«ii  to  the  nnitnd  NtntP!<  in  IK  15  wnn  |R.in,000.  | 
rn  IH.VI  Ihev  reached  neurly  i|il,(K»0,0<lO,  ami  In  1865  I 
thoyusiindcdtolH.TlH/.llil,  In  ItMStho  I'liltodStntcH 
cx|Kirto<l  to  the  Slcitipt  Ita  own  Htiiples  to  tho  lunount 
of  «i7(»,fc'N,  nunin.t  i|i'JlH,U»l  In  IHM,  ami  $2()7,790  In 
18B5.  The  total  tnulo  in  IH»S  wan  12,1170,425,  against 
iU,219,il.M  In  IHM,  and  ij'03-1,725  In  1«I5. 

Tliti  |K)rt  charKes  in  the  Two  Sicilies  arc  Bj  cents 
per  ton  on  ciiualized  vcBsels,  ond  112  cents  ])<>r  ton  on 
those  non-cipializcd.      llosides  tho  tonnage  duty  there  ' 
are   sunilry   minor   charges,  Including   cuBton'-housc 
visit,  entrance  and  clearonco  charges,  etc.,  amountmg  | 
in  the  aggrcgaio  io  f  11  75  per  vessel  on  entrance ;  and  : 
(in  clearance,  including  compensation  to  lirokcrs,  $5  10.  1 
I'ho  (juarantine  rcgulathms  require  u  iMiyment  of  t5  ' 
for  olitalniiig  the  requisite  prnticiue.     .Should  tho  vessel  | 
lie  sul(jeit  to  quarantine,  tho  cliarges  «ro  largelj-  uug- 
nuiutcd.     In  order  to  ohtjdn  free  entrance,  it  Ik  neces-  ' 
sary  to  exhiliit  a  clean  Mil  of  hcjilth,  signed  hy  tho 
Nea[K)litan  consul  at  tho  |M)rt  of  clearance.     It  would  j 
seem,  however,  that  vessels  laden  with  cotton  or  other 
"susccptilde"  merchiindiso  have  always  to  undergo 
(|uuraiitiue,*  widch  Is  exceedingly  strict  if  during  the 
voyage  sickness  clianced  to  prevail  on  hoard. 

'I1io  following  is  n  condensed  summary  of  .'he  latest 
(|Ui\rantine  regulations  in  force  at  tho  different  |)<)rts 
of  tho  Two  Sicilies.  These  regulations  are  revised  an- 
nually, liut  tho  general  principles  on  which  they  uro 
I)a8ed  remain  unaltered : 

"  Vessels  proceeding  from  New  Orleans,  or  any  jKirt 
iif  Louisiana,  shall  ho  excluded  whenever  they  come 
unprovided  with  a  certillcato  signed  by  tho  royal  con- 
sul at  the  (Kirt  of  departure,  attesting  that  the  yellow 
fever  did  not  exist  in  that  State,  either  at  the  period 
of  sailing  or  twenty  daj's  prior  to  the  same. 

' '  Tho  places  aiiji/maed  to  ho  infected  l)y  yellow  fever 
are  tlie  Argentine  and  Paraguaian  republics,  Demo- 
rnra,  I'eru,  Costa  Kirma,  Gulf  of  Mexico,  Mississippi, 
(Ireat  and  Littlo  Antilles,  and  Savannah. 

"Tho  places  sutpectnl  of  yellow  fever  are  Santa 
Martha  in  Columbia,  Chili,  (lUayana  (except  Deme- 
rara),  Ohio  and  Missouri,  Vera  Cruz,  ond  jnirts  of  the 
United  States,  except  as  above." 

The  certificate  of  tho  Sicilian  consul  is  indispensable 
to  bo  admitted  to  pruti(|Uo ;  liut  even  with  such  protec- 
tion the  iiuarantino  regulations  arc  oppressive  and  im- 
certain,  especially  if  any  sickness  has  occurred  on  board 
during  the  voyage. 

Pilol(ii/e. — Vessels  arriving  at  Naples  are  seldom 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  pilots,  and  hence  there 
is  no  fixed  regulation  respecting  them.  Should  a 
pilot,  however,  be  rc(iuircd,  one  can  at  all  times  bo 
found  among  the  fishermen  on  the  coast,  witii  whom 
the  captain  must  make  tho  best  bargain  ho  can. 

The  principal  ports  arc  Naples,  situated  on  a  bay  of 
the  flame  name,  liaving  a  commodious  harbor,  and  good 
anchorage  for  any  sized  vessels  to  load  and  dlscliargo 
cargoes ;  and  in  Sicily  proper,  Palermo  and  Messina. 

Tlic  foreign  trade  of  Naples  is  almost  exclusively  in 
possession  of  English  merchants.  Tlie  returns  for  1855 
assign  two-thirds  of  this  trade  to  tho  English  flag,  and 
tlio  other  third  to  the  Neapolitan  and  other  flags.  Some 
twenty  or  thirty  vessels  from  the  north  of  Europe  ar- 
rive annually  with  stock-flsh,  crushed  sugar,  etc.,  from 
Holland.  England  employs  annually  in  the  trade  with 
Naples  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  vessels  of  small 
size,  from  one  to  two  hundred  tons  each,  besides  a  line 
of  steamers,  which  regularly  touch  at  this  port,  to  and 
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from  LiTarpool.  Tha  faciUtlai  which  theia  staamcr* 
furnish  for  executing  orden  luitalde  for  tha  Neapolitan 
market  present  the  most  iarloui  ohitacla  to  a  direct 
trade  with  the  United  SUtai.  Tha  privilege  of  the 
indirect  trade,  however,  lately  conceded  to  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  may  tend  to  increaie  the  commercial  tnter- 
courao  lietwucn  the  two  countriea. 

Thu  impoilM  from  Great  Hrituin  in  1866  amounted  in 
quantity  to  !H,9()0  tons,  which  at  40*.  (f  9  60)  per  ton 
gave  to  Hritish  shippers  on  freight  alone  the  sum  of 
l|n96,040,  besides  10  per  cent,  (irlmage.  The  value 
of  these  imports  was  estimated  at  Xl\0<lO,000,  or 
$15,000,000. 

The  cx|iortR  from  Naples  to  Great  nrituin  were  a»ll- 
matcd  at  15,500  tons,  and  the  value  at  about  47,500,000. 

Ilesides  tho  disadvantage  already  referred  to,  under 
which  American  vessels  would  have  to  compete  with 
English  in  tho  trade  of  Naples,  tho  quarantine  ragula- 
tloni  are  auch  as  to  render  any  enterprise  in  that  trade 
on  the  part  of  American  shippers  uncertain  and  hazard- 
ous. Iieso  regulations,  as  already  oliservcd,  are  re- 
vised annually,  and  provide  that,  under  the  most  favor- 
able circi'nistanccs,  a  certificate  from  the  Sicilian  con- 
sul at  tho  port  of  departure  Is  indispensable  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  free  jiratii|Uc. 

A  few  facts  relative  to  currency  and  exchange  at 
Messina,  coninumicatrd  to  tho  State  Department  under 
date  of  Octol)er  20,  1855,  liy  tlie  United  States  consul 
at  that  port,  are  subjoined : 

"  It  Is  customary'  to  draw,  for  all  transactions  with 
tho  United  States,  on  Paris  or  London,  and  occasion- 
ally on  Marseilles,  Hamburg,  or  Genoa.  American 
coin,  gold  and  silver,  is,  and  has  been  for  some  time, 
at  a  discount  of  f  )m  10  to  15  per  cent. 

"  Tho  only  kind  of  Spanish  dollar  current  here  is  tlic 
pillar  dollar,  and  is  at  an  advance  of  about  4  per  cent. 

"  Exchanges  aro  verj-  unfavoralile,  and  far  belqw 
the  rates  of  former  years.  London,  1038  grains  per 
£;  Paris  and  Marseilles,  41}  grains  j)er  franc;  Lyons, 
41^,  and  Genoa  42  grains  per  franc;  Leghorn,  86} 
grains  per  lire ;  Amsterdam,  68}  grains  per  florin ; 
IIami)urg,  78  grains  per  murk-lianco. 

"  The  Sicilian  ounce  is  two  dollars  and  a  half,  or  3U 
lires,  or  fiOO  grains  Sicilian  currency." 

I      Island  of  Sicily This  island  has  an  area  of  10,656 

I  square  miles,  and  a  population  of  2,208,892  inhabitants. 
I  Since  its  annexation  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  in  1736, 
it  hu8  experienced  much  of  the  evils  of  absenteeism. 
The  revenue,  except  that  portion  of  it  which  is  paid  to 
the  Neapolitan  employes  who  reside  on  the  island,  is 
drained  off  to  be  spent  in  enriching  the  metropolitan 
court.  In  this  respect  Sicily  in  some  degree  resembles 
Ireland.  The  resources  which  might  be  beneficially 
expended  in  making  roads  and  other  improvements, 
indispensable  to  the  proper  development  of  the  indus- 
try of  tho  island  and  the  growth  of  its  commerce,  are 
squandered  in  ether  countries  by  an  absentee  nobility.* 

Wheat  and  barley  are  exported  in  small  quantities. 
Other  chief  crops  are  beans,  pulse,  maize,  rice,  olive- 
oil,  oranges,  lemons,  almonds,  ond  other  fruit ;  pota- 
toes, tobacco,  flux,  iicmp,  sumach,  liquorice,  and  man- 
na. In  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  silk  is  produced, 
and  it  is  woven  at  Cntania ;  and  in  the  western  part 
30,000  pipes  of  wine  are  annually'  made,  of  which  about 
20,000  are  exported  from  Marsala.  Sulphur  is  also  a 
leading  staple  of  the  island  of  Sicil}'.  It  is  found  in 
tertiary  formations,  and  its  production  is  annually  in- 
creasing. From  18.S8  to  1842  a  monopoly  in  tho  ex- 
port of  sulphur  was  granted  hy  the  Neapolitan  govern- 
ment to  a  French  mercantile  firm ;  but  so  vigorous  was 
the  resistance  of  the  British  government,  that  in  1842 
the  monopoly  was  suppressed.     Since  that  period  the 


•  of  the  whole  revenue  raised  In  Sicily  (slmut  $10,0flO,00O), 
lialfthoamoimt  is  sent  direct  to  Naples,  never  to  return.  •  •  • 
No  country  exhibits  land  so  highly  taxed,  nor  one  In  which  bo 
littlo  good  is  extended  to  the  general  community.— Mac- 
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trade  in  this  article  has  been  annually  increasing. 
These  sulphur  mines  hrve  been  explored  and  worked 
for  more  than  three  hundred  years,  but  it  was  not  <mtil 
chemical  science  had  pointed  out  the  various  uses  to 
which  sulphur  can  be  applied  iUit  its  exportation  had 
risen  to  any  great  importance.  There  are  now  alwut 
1,')0  mines  worked  in  an  area  of  2700  miles,  tliough  the 
most  prixluctlve  mines  are  confined  to  Favarn.  Som- 
matirio,  '  lulUzzi,  and  Kiesi. 

Mr.  Macgregor  gives  gome  interesting  statistics  '  ■■ 
the  sulphur  trade  of  the  island  of  Sicily,  from  whii 
it  appears  that  in  1838  the  amount  on  hand  was  80,000 
quintals ;  on  the  1st  August,  1840,  it  had  risen  to  080,000 
quintals;  in  1841  it  reached  830,000  quintals;  and  in 
1842  it  stood  as  high  as  1,100,000  quintals. 

There  entered  the  ports  of  the  island  of  Sicily  in 
1843,  1435  vessels  of  211,000  tons  ;  of  which  from  the 
United  States  there  were  9  of  2500  tons ;  and  during 
the  same  year  there  cleared  from  Sicilian  ports  1427 
vessels  of  250,000  tons ;  of  which  from  the  United 
States  there  were  80  vessels,  measuring  22,000  tons. 

The  value  of  imports  and  exports  during  the  same 
year  was : 

Imports  from  all  foreign  countries $4,522,400 

ICxports  to  "  "       6.694,400 

Total  trade $1 1,1 1«,80(» 

Importa  fruui  tiiv  (' nited  States $272,000 

Kxport.i  to  "  "      061, OIK) 

Total  trade  with  the  I'nlti'd  States 


Vessels  belonging  to  the  Two  Sicilies  are  admitted 
into  the  ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  termit 
as  American  vessels  only  when  laden  with  the  hoiuu 
produce  or  homo  manufactures. 

CUUMEUOE  *S1'  NaVIOATION    Of  TUB  SiCII.irs  WITH   FOItEluX 
t.'oCMTBIES  Diniso  TUK  Ykab  1864. 


CoantriM. 


$923,000 


AuHtrlA 

Doomnrk 

ModeuH 

liomau  States 

Spain 

I'nitcd  SUitm 

Franco 

Uruut  Urltuiu 

(ircecc  

Holland 

Ionian  Islands 

Swodou  and  Norway. 

Itiiseia 

Tuscany     

Tiirki-y 

Sardinia 

rru^Hla 

Timi* 

All  others 

Total 


Illipnrts. 
Frntic*. 


6,200,304 


74,fli« 
3,734,820 
1,283.210 
10,283,465 
1!M44,0ii4 
1,06 1,304 
4,270,207 


641,000 

20,282,407 

3,023.807 

2,708,20(1 

2,400,871 

122,6o;i 


80.270,478 


Kiporta. 
Frnnct. 

■^488,800 


600,107 

647^477 

14,7.')2,ot7 

12,007,684 

79,095 

260,171 


275,7.38 
8,8.19,!    - 

130,702 
3,000,882 

(kt°,604 


30,717,73.1 


('l*iire<I.         1 

Vnucla. 

TWT] 

869 

09,:)iM| 

1 

W.i 

3 

%; 

677 

23,422 

0 

SIN! 

17 

6,U.;t: 

395 

103,Tf.,i 

2(KI 

43,4:;o 

12 

l.'.MO 

14 

2.727| 

01 

3.2i:i' 

0 

1,.W.' 

12 

3,'.'l4 

66 

B,:iiH) 

20 

r>,,Ml 

254 

30,i;m 

a 

TT-' 

10 

1,030 

2614 

2;.7,osi 

Puirnso  IN  1354. 

Tonp. 

Continent 10,803 

Two  Siiilica 2,1131 


Total 12,8.14 

FOBIIQN  COHHIBOK  OF  TUB  UWTKD  8TATC8  WITH   SlOtLT,  FROM   OcTOUKK  1,  1830,  TO  Jci-V  1,  1867. 


Vn'Fl). 

202,314 

47,4:iS 

249,"S0 


Year*  «ndtD( 

Exports. 

linpurU. 

WtiiTMif  there  «0i  III 
lllllli..li  aNcI  S|.erl,>. 

Tonnage  clt-are,!. 

DomcsUc.       1      Foraiffii. 

Tol.1. 

T..l«l. 

K.l-rl. 

Ini)>urt. 

Aiii«rU-iui. 

l-'.THsn. 

Sipt.  39,  1831 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1836 

'»            1836 

1837 

1838 

1831 

1840 

Total... 

Sept  SO,  1841 

1842 

9ino'.,    1843* 

.lune80,18+4 

1M5 

]84<> 

1847 

184S 

184» 

1S60 

Total... 

JuDc30,r51 

1.862 

1853 

1864 

1865 

1886....... 

I88T 

$2,309 
8,088 
6,128 
4,000 
17.373 
140. 1>3 
H.020 

26,5:;2 

192.402 
ai.3,217 

$2,941 

10,884 
49,714 
5,877 
21,813 
84,007 
3.1,923 

$2,309 

3,<I38 

9,003 

4,000 

28,2;>7 

1'.'5,S;i7 

24.497 

47.346 

277,00.) 

837,140 

$i.'.o]oi7 

10,5.714 
2f>4,900 
274,r>4s 
642,090 
411,9.V.i 
S4!>,302 
592,!  51 
049.52,'. 

$003 

20,000 
'500 

878 

l',204 
1,4■^7 
1,230 
1,012 
2,233 
1,000 

'il'ij 

SII) 

311 

1,22S 

.■i,u< 

2,1i« 

2.'.".I8 
3.171! 

$719,027 

$474,470 

237,801 

32,568 

76,024 

711,025 

319.441 

f<6,8'.i9 

17,7,54 

«4,i«9 

60,577 

$1,360,108 

$11,743 
W,049 
13'i.337 
240,151 
207,7''0 
303,670 
1,093.951 

$209,768 

$11,6:i2 

19.'.,797 

51,871 

278,0  12 

3:W,007 

298,311 

7,218 

9,075 

4,8r4 

13,024 

$l>i6,181 

$8,193 
10,8  10 
24,818 
13.!»00 
443,08(1 
75,1!  5 
68,90.» 

$9'28,786 

$480,003 

433,0.V8 

K4.4'2'.) 

!154,3I0 

40fi,'292 

017,8;t2 

04,117 

20,S'>9 

29,"13 

63,0411 

$8,665,341 

$4'),r'.30 
00,539 
lWi,l.%5 
200,051 
661,470 
378,771 
1,152,120 

$3,493.7.12 

$688,057 
539,419 
109.004 
402.773 
rv.>9,4'i3 
613.235 
Hi0,«88 
018,029 
530,244 
822,029 

.... 

$21,708 

$14,300 

4,700 

24,026 

8,520 

1,913 
1,272 

1,046 
445 
707 

1,423 
924 

l,8,"i3 

3.320 
13,533 

2,848 
0,009 

sisfli 

4,.'.09 
1,042 
5,334 

14,  IS'! 

3,MM 
3,il|i) 

tlMl 

3,2'!|) 

S.iVi* 

4,3H 

1)4') 

.1S9 

23i 

l.l« 

"2l74iir 

1,910 
3,127 

3,713 
3,4M 

l.Ml    ' 
3.119   1 

t6,324,631 

$825,924 

0O0,.Mt 

803,351 

959,3IK1 

1,718,949 

1,+8-).n20 

1.575,953 

.... 

$40,811 

$20,'()00 
'4,870 

*  NitU'  iiionlliii  to  .luQf  30,  aail  tlio  firfcul  yiur  fnuu  tlil.4  I    ii:  Ixylnn  ,Iuly  1. 

Principal  Poii. — ralcmio,  anciently  I'anormus,  a  i  tng  northwest  threp-<iuartors  west.  A  heavy  .sen  snmc- 
largc  city,  and  sea-iwirt,  the  capital  of  the  nolilo  inland  times  rolls  into  the  liay,  Imt  no  di'ngcr  need  lie  a|i|iro- 
»f  Sicily,  on  the  north  coast  <if  wliicli  it  is  situated,  tlio  hcndcil  l.y  t.hl|is  iir<i|ii'rly  found  la  anchors  uiiil  (liiiin 
lighl-house  lieing  in  lat.  .'W°  8'  l.V  N.,  long.  13"-'  21'  '  calilrs.  In  goint^  into  the  bay  it  is  necessary  u<  koep 
;'»li"  K.  ropulatiim,  170,(K)0.  Tha  Hay  of  Palermo  is  |  clear  of  tlic  nets  of  the  tunny  fishery,  fur  tliesc  aro  so 
about  five  miles  in  depth,  the  city  being  situated  on  :  sttong  and  well  moored  as  to  bo  capable  of  arrestini,' 
its  southwest  shore.     A  line  mole,  fully  one  ([iiarter  |  u  ship  ii.'iiler  sail. 

of  a  mile  in  length,  liaving  a  liglit-hiKiso  and  Imttery  |      .l/nfc-.'/.— Since  1818  tlio  coins  of  Sicily  li.ivc  lioni 
at  its  extremity,  projecting  in  «  southerly  direction  ,  the  same  as  those  of  Naples,  tlieir  names  <inly  ilifl'or- 
froni  the  arsenal  into  nine  or  ten  fatlunns  of  water, 
(urming  a  convenient  |>ort,  capable  of  containing  a 


great  number  of  vessels.  This  iinniensn  work  tost 
alxiut  i;i,00O,00()  sterling  in  its  construction  ;  but  tho 
light-house,  though  a  splendid  structure,  is  said  to  be 
very  ill  lightetl.  There  is  an  Inner  (xirt,  which  is  re- 
i*er\-ed  for  the  use  of  the  arsenal.  Ships  tliat  do  not 
mean  to  go  witliin  the  inide  may  anchor  almut  half  u 


ing.  The  ducat  -  .'In.  h-'id.  sterling,  is  siilMllviili'il  into 
llK)  bajoi'clii  and  Id  piccioli;  liut  aicoimts  arc  8till 
generally  kept  in  <incic,  tarie,  and  graui :  L'O  (jraiii- 
1  toM;  30  tari  — 1  oncia;  the  onciu  3  ducats;  anil  1 
I'nrlino  of  Naples  '-■  1  taro  of  Sicily.  Tho  Spanish  dol- 
lar is  current  at  12  tari  H  grani. 

U'f  (V//iM.— 100  .Sicilian  pounds  of  12  ounces-TO  Uis. 
avoirdupois     85-11  llis.  Troy     31'7(1  kilog.  - -0-l'2a  lbs. 


mile  from  it,  in  fnmi  l)>  to  23  fathoms,  mole  light  l>ear-  i  of  Amstenlam-  UJ'&8  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 
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Sierra  Leone,  an  Knglish  settlement,  near  the 
mouth  of  tlio  river  of  the  same  name,  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  Int.  8°  30'  N.,  long.  13°  5'  W.  This 
colony  was  foiuided  partly  as  a  commercial  establish- 
ment, but  more  from'motives  of  humanity.  It  was 
intenJed  to  consist  principally  of  frco  blacks,  who,  bc- 
in(,'  instructed  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  in  the  arts 
of  Kurope,  should  become,  as  it  were,  a  focus  whence 
civilization  might  be  diffused  among  the  surrounding 
tribes.  About  1200  free  negroes,  wlio,  having  joined 
the  royal  standard  in  the  American  war,  wore  obliged, 
at  tlio  terniination  of  that  contest,  to  tulfo  refuge  in 
Nova  Scotia,  were  conveyed  thither  in  1792.  To  tlieso 
were  afterward  added  the  Maroons  from  Jamaica;  and 
since  tlio  legal  abolition  of  the  slave-trade,  tho  negroes 
taken  in  the  captured  vessels,  and  liberated  by  the 
mixed  commission  courts,  have  been  carried  to  the 
colony.  The  total  population  of  the  colony  in  1850 
amounted  to  about  55,500,  all  black  or  colored,  with 
tlie  exception  of  about  100  whites. 

Succesii  of  the  ICfforts  to  cicilhe  the  Ulachs. — Great 
cll'orts  have  been  made  to  introduce  order  and  indus- 
trious habits  among  these  persons.  Wo  are  sorry, 
however,  to  bo  obliged  to  add  that  these  cITorts,  though 
prosecuted  at  an  enormous  expense  of  blood  and  treai- 
uro,  have  been  signally  unsuccessful.  Tliero  is,  no 
doubt,  some  discrepancy  in  the  accounts  of  the  prog- 
ress male  by  the  blacks.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently 
clear  that  it  has  been  very  inconsiderable,  and  we  do 
not  think  that  any  other  result  could  be  rationally  an- 
ticipated. Their  laziness  lias  been  loudly  complained 
of,  but  without  reason.  Men  arc  not  industrious  witli- 
out  a  motive;  and  most  of  those  motives  tliat  stimu- 
late all  classes  in  colder  climates  to  engage  in  labori- 
ous employments  arc  unknown  to  the  indolent  inhab- 
itants of  this  burning  region,  where  clothing  is  of  little 
importance,  where  sufficient  supplies  of  food  m:iy  be 
obtained  with  comparatively  little  exertion,  and  where 
more  than  half  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  Ku- 
ropeans  would  bo  positive  incumbrances.  And  had  it 
been  otherwise,  what  progress  could  a  colony  bo  ex- 
pected to  make  into  whith  there  have  been  annually 
inipi  '^d  crowds  of  liljerated  negroes,  most  of  whom 
are  barbarians  in  the  lowest  stage  of  civilization  ? 

fnlliiencc  of  the.  Colony  upon  the  illicit  Slave-trade. — 
As  a  means  of  checking  the  prevalcuco  of  the  illicit 
slave-trade,  the  establishment  of  a  colony  at  Sierra 
I.oone  has  been  worse  than  useless.  The  trade  is  prin- 
cipally carried  on  with  the  countries  round  the  Biglit 
of  Biufra  and  the  Bight  of  Benin,  many  hundred  miles 
distant  from  Sierra  Leone ;  and  the  mortality  in  the 
captured  ships  during  their  voyage  to  the  latter  is  oft- 
en very  great.  The  truth  Is  that  this  traffic  will  never 
be  effectually  ,)ut  down  otherwise  than  liy  the  great 
poiv.-s  declaring  it  to  bej)imct/,  ond  treating  those  en- 
gaged in  it,  wherever  and  by  whomso(!ver  they  may  bo 
found,  as  sea  roblier.*  or  pirates.  Such  a  declaration 
would  be  quite  conformable  to  tho  spirit  of  the  decla- 
ration put  f  th  by  tho  Congress  of  V'e-na  in  1824. — 
See  Si.AVE-riiADK.  But  tho  jealousies  with  respect 
to  the  right  of  viaitation  and  search  are  so  verj'  great, 
that  it  is  exceedingly  doulitful  whether  the  maritime 
powers  will  ever  be  brought  to  concur  In  any  declara- 
tion of  the  kind  now  alluded  to  ;  unless,  however,  some- 
tliiiig  of  this  sort  bo  done,  wo  ppprehend  there  arc  but 
sliMnler  grounds  f'lr  supposing  tliat  tho  trade  will  be 
speedily  suppressed 

Climate  of  Sierra  Lcnne. — Tho  soil  in  the  viclrUy  of 
Sierra  Lcouc  seems  to  be  Imt  of  indiflorent  fertility, 
and  the  climate  is  al)out  the  most  destructive  that  can 
bo  imagined.  The  mortality  among  tho  Africans  sent 
to  it  soems  unusually  great,  and  among  the  whites  it 
is  ipiite  excessive.  Much  as  wo  desire  t!io  improvc- 
luont  of  tho  blacks,  wa  jirolest  ngainst  its  being  at- 
tempted by  sending  our  countrymen  to  certain  de- 
struction in  this  most  pestiferous  of  all  pestiferous 
places.     It  would  socni,  too,  that  it  is  quite  unneces- 


sary, and  that  blacks  may  bo  employed  to  fill  tho  olll- 
cial  situations  in  the  colony.  But  if  otherwise,  it 
should  bo  unconditionally  abandoned. 

Commerce. — Commercially  considered.  Sierra  Leone 
appears  to  quite  as  little  advantage  as  in  other  points 
of  view.  Palm-oil  is  the  great  article  of  export  from 
the  west  coast  of  Africa ;  and  by  far  the  largest  por- 
tion of  it  is  furnished  by  the  coast  to  the  west  and 
south  of  the  Ulo  Volta,  many  hundred  miles  from  Si- 
erra Leone.  AVe  doubt,  indeed,  whether  the  commerce 
with  tho  latter  will  ever  bo  of  much  importance.  At 
all  events,  wo  hardly  think  that  it  can  be  expected 
materially  to  increase  if  it  be  conducted  in  tho  way  in 
which  it  is  affirmed  that  the  intercourse  with  the  lib- 
erated nf-eroes  i.s  at  present  conducted. — Reports  on  Co- 
lonial Possessions,  1851,  p.  175.  If  there  be  not  some 
mistake  or  exaggeration  in  the  statement  now  referred 
to,  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  disgraceful.  Should 
it,  however,  be  ascertained  that  an  establishment  is 
really  required  for  the  advantageous  prosecution  of  the 
trade  to  Western  Africa,  it  is  abundantly  obvious  that 
it  should  be  placed  much  farther  to  the  south  than  Si- 
erra Ijcone.  The  island  of  Fernando  Po  has  been  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose ;  but  after  the  dear-bought  ex- 
perience we  have  already  had,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  will  be  done  with  respect  to  it  without  mature 
consideration. 

ACCODNT  8II0«  l:«0  THE  VaI.UB  OF  THE  VAHIOCB  AbTIOLEB, 

TnK  (Growth,  I'ropuce,  and  Mamifactuue  of  the  Col- 
ONV  ANi>  West  (OAST  of  .\fuica,  bxi'okted  from  SiEun.v 
Leone  dueino  eacu  of  the  Veabs  fbom  1S48  to  1s6i), 
INI  i.usivt 


Articles. 

1948. 

1S19.      1      1850. 

Arrow-root 

X 

478 

281 

CO 

a",  21)2 

.S8 

2.')0 

13,r)JB 

040 

i'2,(ia-> 

11,491 

1,"09 

f)l 

2,978 

11,85S 

'f.J8 
2 

£ 

492 

689 

130 

16 

3,277 

60 

1,244 

7,S89 

1,991 

10,142 

9,269 

3,666 

2,031 

48,276 

1,094 

£ 

618 

l,fi62 

417 

226 

4,466 

<!,283 

1,071 

17.867 

2,946 

11,818 

10,8.32 

16,680 

17 

4,721 

24,070 

439 

840 

83'.) 

j 

lleiiiii-Ki'tid 

1 

(Jaiu-wooil 

(j'offeo 

(tiuii  copal 

"          '*     oil 

Ginger 

HiUt'B  (dry  niid  wilted),  leopard) 

and  gout  Hklnu / 

Ivory  

Ox  horns 

j 
1 

Peppers  and  Cayenne  pepper  .... 

**      niita 

"     oil 

Toiik  tlmlM'r 

25,462  1  11,648 
27  1         66 

Sunilries,  Inclmling  curiosilles, ) 

luuta,  etc J 

Total 

U6  016 

111.330  12:i,l|i5 

• 

The  total  value  of  the  exports  of  British  produce 
and  mamifacturo  to  the  west  coast  of  Africa  amounted 
in  1851  to  i;658,934  ;  but  of  that  amount  only  X94,54G 
went  to  Sierra  Leone.  Tlie  value  of  the  exports  from 
the  latter  to  the  United  Kingdon;  during  the  ten  years 
ending  with  1850  amounted  to  jCG.t,290  a  year.  The 
only  iiiaiiufacturo  that  can  be  said  to  exist  in  the  col- 
on, is  tho  expression  of  the  oil  from  the  ground-nut  bj- 
means  of  machinery. — See  Nut.-*,  Groind.  In  1850, 
122  ships  entered  the  river,  of  which  27  were  from  En- 
gland. 

Colonial  Expenses. — Tho  pecuniary  expenses  occa- 
sioned to  Great  Britain  by  this  colony,  and  tho  unsuc- 
cessful efforts  to  suppress  tho  foreign  slave-trade,  have 
been  altogether  enormous.  Mr.  Keith  Douglas  is  re- 
ported to  have  stated  iu  tho  House  of  Commons,  in 
.luly,  18:il,  that  "down  to  tho  year  1824  the  ririt  ex- 
penses of  Sierra  Lcono  amounted  to  .£2,208,000;  and 
that  the  samo  cxpcn.ses  had  amounted,  from  1824  to 
18;i0,  to  £1,082,000.  Tho  naval  expenses,  from  1807 
to  1824,  had  been  4;i,f..'i0,000.  The  payments  to  Spain 
and  Portugal,  to  induce  them  to  relinquish  the  slave- 
trade,  amounted  to  f  l,2ii0,000.  Tho  expenses  on  ac- 
count of  captured  slaves  were  A'53;),092.  The  expenses 
incurred  gn  account  of  the  mixed  commission  courti 
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were  £198,000.  Altogether  this  establishment  had 
cost  Gruut  Britain  nearly  £8,000,000!"  Tlie  prodigal- 
ity of  this  cxpci.ilituro  is  uniiiatchoil,  except  Ijy  its 
usclessness.  It  is  doubtful  wlietUcr  it  hot)  ])revcnted 
a  single  African  from  being  dragged  iuto  slavery,  or 
conferred  the  smallest  real  advantage  on  Africa.  It, 
however,  enabled  the  kings  of  Spain  and  I'ortugal  to 
turn  their  mercenary  humanity  to  good  account. — For 
further  details  with  respect  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the 
trade  of  Western  Africa,  .see  the  liiport  "f  the  Select 
Committee  uf  the  Ilouje  of'  C'omnums  un  the  iWat  Ci.ast 
of  Africa,  Sees.  18-I2,  and  the  Pari.  I'lipcr  for  IbOl. 

The  trade  between  the  I'nited  States  and  the  whole 
of  Africa  is  most  insignilicunt  in  comparison  with  tliat 
between  England  and  simply  the  western  coast;  and 
i:  is  a  fact  especially  deserving  of  attention,  with  ref- 
erence to  Liberia,  tliat  for  some  time  past,  wliilo  tho 
ini|H)rtations  from  England  are  increasing,  from  the 
I'nited  States  they  are  ilimiuishing,  particularly  cot- 
ton goods.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  not  less  than 
one  hundred  ships  regularly  trading  between  tho  Itrit- 
ish  ports  and  the  coast  of  Africa,  while  a  regular  lino 
of  steamers  plies  between  England  and  Liberia  and 
other  setllcments  on  the  coast.  In  addition,  it  is  now 
proposed  to  send  a  steamer  up  the  Niger  liiver  each 
season  for  the  cncouragemeut  of  emigrants  and  tho 
])rotc('tion  of  traders ;  to  secure  a  free  port  at  Fernando 
I'o,  by  a  commercial  treaty  with  Spain,  or  in  some 
other  convenient  locality,  as  an  entrepot  for  Itriti^h 
merchant  ships ;  to  maintain  tho  African  squadron  in 
its  former  stotn  of  cflicicncy,  and  to  make  Sierra  Leone 
a  free  jiort.  The  following  tal)les  show  the  relative 
importance  of  liritish  and  Aniericun  trade  with  Africa : 

TuF.  Trade  of  the  TNiTrn  ,*^t.\tfb  with  Afhica  pmixo 
TUK  M.NK  Vkaus  c.mii.nu  Jl'xk  3i),  1807. 


Ycdra.              1        Kiporti.        i        tniiH>rta. 

Total. 

1,-mt 

K7US.4I1 
7r.!>,2fifl 
1.340.0(4 
1,24(1.141 
l.rtltl.MSS 
<  ,»'4,!<72 
1.37.5,0(16 
1  70.5  419 

$4ii.\T42 

r)24,722 
l,l(l:;.IT(i 

1,1  h-.nni 

l.'.'irJ.OSti 

i.iisii.riCMi 

1,337,6 ;7 
1  IC'  ,S.5T 

$1,2IH,15,H 
1,283,1ISS 
2,f.i  13,820 
2,303,798 
2.M3,M',i 
3.1111,6.32 
2,713,482 
2,'.m;i,270 
4,000,411 

1S5II 

1»1 

lavi 

1S53 

is.%t 

lS,Vi 

|S,VJ 

lt.57 

i.4K(,74« 

1,521.01)5 

Tho  amount  of  tminago  cleared  from  the  United 
.Stat«  s  was  as  follows : 


Vvar  ntltiiK  Jus*  30. 

TrHinape  rlrared,                 | 

.\nwrkui. 

Kori;lf{n. 

18.5(1 

18.077 
22,IMI0 

I  (.75 
742 

ls.57 

Tho  following;  returns  to  rarliameiit  (ns  pulili>lic(l 
by  the  London  .S7iiy/y(i'»</  and  ihrcanlili-  (iaziili)  show 
the  inrreaxe  of  exiwrts  by  tlix-at  '"  ituin  to  the  west 
const  uf  Africa,  anil  of  im|Hirts  fron.  .no  same  coast : 


\fn. 

Kipwia, 

i:rtjii.4»" 
fM,f>43 

6:t.;.726 
n(ii,4(P2 
<fw,*i(y,» 

lm|Mrta. 

i;<io5.»68 

794,810 
7ip7,(i24 
749,373 
»or.,fiB4 

Tout. 

I8B0 

XI,245.887 

i,440,s.'>;; 

1.210,749 
1,(1.50,776 
1.864,14) 

la.i 

114.52 

IS.53 

ISM 

This  is  independent  of  tho  liritish  colonies  of  Si- 
orr.i  Leone,  tlio  liade  of  wblch  mnuiinted  in  li*&l  to 
|'1,I21,8(;,'),  and  of  the  liillisb  p<)^sus...|ons  on  tlio  Oob' 
Coast  and  the  Itiver  <iiiMil)iii,umounliiig  to  $1,617,28.') 
more;  and  of  iIk.si;  at  the  Cane  of  (jood  Hope  and  in 
South  Africa,  swelling  tlic  n,.iount  $8,,18.'!,0!)0  ninrc; 
making  in  all  an  aggregate  of  over  $'.'3,00(1,000  in  1M,").| 
for  tlii>  western  coast  of  Africa  entire.  —  .SVr  Ili.ACK- 
wood's  Mayaziiie,  xxiil.  C3,  xli.  (i'.iS;  Monthly  He- 
lietr,  cxxiii.  188;  Hunt's  Afrrchant^'  Huya-iue,  xv. 
.'■)r2;   i:,li„hurgh  Itcrinr,  ill.  AjU. 

Silk  (Lat.  Senium,  from  Son,  tho  supposed  an- 
cient name  of  the  Chiucsc),  a  line  glossy  thread  or  fila- 
ment spun  \ty  various  «|)ecie«  of  ciilcrpillars  or  larva' 
of  tilt  phuhrnn  genus.  Of  these  the  rhalnna  atlns 
produces  tho  greatest  (piantily  ;  but  the  I'hatmid  huiii- 
li/x  is  that  commonly  employed  for  this  purpose  iu 


Kuroi>e.  The  silk-womi,  in  its  caterpillar  state,  whidi 
may  be  considered  as  the  tir.st  stage  of  its  existence, 
after  acquiring  its  full  growth  (about  three  inches  in 
length),  proceeds  to  inclose  itself  iu  an  oval-shaped 
ball  or  cocoon,  which  is  formed  by  an  cxccedinglv 
slender  and  long  lllament  of  line  yellow  silk,  emitted 
from  the  stomach  of  the  insect  preparatory  to  its  n^i. 
suming  the  shape  uf  tho  chrysalis  or  moth.  In  t\\\s 
latter  stage,  after  emancipating  itself  from  its  silken 
prison,  it  seeks  its  mate,  wliicli  has  undergone  a  sim- 
ilar transformation;  and  in  two  or  three  days  after- 
ward, the  female  having  dei)Osited  her  eggs  (from  ;(Ui) 
to  500  in  numlier),  both  insects  terminate  their  exist- 
ence. According  to  lieaumur,  the  phalcena  is  not  tli(> 
only  insect  that  atlbrds  this  material--80veral  specie,* 
of  tho  aranea,  or  spider,  inclose  their  eggs  in  very  line 
sUk. 

liatB  silk  is  pro<luced  by  the  operation  of  winding 
off  at  tho  same  time  several  of  the  balls  or  cocoons 
(which  arc  immersed  in  hot  water  to  soften  the  natunil 
gum  on  tho  lilamcnt)  on  a  common  reel,  thereby  form- 
ing one  smooth  even  thread.  When  the  skein  is  drv. 
it  is  taken  from  tho  reel  and  made  up  into  hanks ;  but 
before  it  is  lit  for  weaving,  and  in  order  to  enable  it 
to  undergo  thn  process  of  dyeing  without  furring  up  or 
separating  the  tlbrcs,  it  in  converted  into  one  of  three 
forms,  viz.,  singles,  tram,  or  vryuuzine. 

Singles  (a  collective  noun)  is  formed  of  one  of  the 
reeled  threads  being  twisted,  in  order  to  give  it  .stren^rtli 
and  timmcss. 

Tram  is  formed  of  two  or  more  threads  twisted  to- 
gether.  In  this  state  it  is  commonly  used  in  weaving, 
us  the  shoot  or  treft. 

Thrown  silk  is  formed  of  two,  three,  or  more  singles, 
ucconling  to  tho  substance  recpiired,  l)eing  twisted  to- 
gether in  a  contrary  direction  to  that  in  which  the 
singles  of  which  it  is  comi)osed  are  twisted.  This  prn- 
cess  i.s  termed  organizing,  and  the  silk  so  twisted  or- 
gnnzinc.  Tho  art  of  throwing  w  as  originally  conlineil 
to  Italy,  where  it  was  kept  a  secret  for  a  long  peri(Hl. 
Stow  says  it  was  known  in  England  since  the  ,'illi  of 
(juecn  Elizabeth,  "  when  it  was  gained  from  tlie  striiii- 
gers ;"  and  in  that  year  (]6ti2)  the  silk  throwsters  uf  the 
metropolis  were  united  into  a  fellowship.  Tlu-y  wen 
incorporatcHl  in  the  year  1G211,  but  tho  art  cuntliiiied 
to  1)6  very  imi>crfcct  in  that  country  imtil  171'J. 

Dates  of  the  Jntrodiictiun  of  Silk. — Wrought  silk  wa.< 
brought  from  I'ersia  to  lireece  32.")  n.c.  Known  at 
Itumo  iu  Til)crius's  time,  when  u  law  jinssed  in  tlie 
Senate  prohibiting  the  use  of  plate  of  massy  gold.nnJ 
also  forbidding  men  to  debase  themselves  by  wcuriiij; 
silk,  tit  only  for  women.  Ileliogabalus  tirst  wore  a 
garment  of  silk  a.d.  220.  Silk  was  nt  lirst  of  the 
same  vnluo  with  gold,  weight  for  weight,  uiul  was 
thought  to  grow  in  the  same  manner  as  cotton  on 
trees.  Silk-worms  were  bmught  from  India  to  Eunipe 
in  the  Cth  century.  Charleniugne  sent  Otbi,  kiiiu  of 
Mcrcia,  a  jirescnt  uf  two  silken  vests  a.u.  ~im.  The 
manufacture  was  encouraged  by  Koger,  king  of  .'icily, 
at  Palermo,  1130,  when  the  Siciliiins  not  only  lireil  the 
silk-worms,  but  spun  and  weaved  the  silk.  1  he  iiuciii- 
facturc  spread  iuto  Italy  and  Spain,  and  al,Mi  into  the 
south  of  I'runcc,  a  little  before  the  reign  of  rruiiils  I., 
alKiut  IJIO;  and  Henry  IV.  pro|)Ugaled  nmlber^y-t^tc^ 
and  silk-worms  throughout  tho  kingdom,  L'>89,  In 
England  silk  muntles  were  woni  by  some  noblemen .« 
ladies  lit  a  ball  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  128(),  .'Silk  wa.< 
Worn  by  tho  English  clergy  in  l,");i-l,  Muiiufuctun  u 
in  England  in  100-1,  and  broad  silk  wove  from  niw.''iil. 
in  1020.  First  attempt  to  introduce  tho  silk  culture 
into  the  American  colonies  by  James  I.,  year  Wtl 
llrouglif  to  perfection  by  the  French  refugees  in  l.oii- 
d(Ui  at  Spitalfields,  1(;8H.  A  silk-throwing  mill  wa> 
made  in  England,  and  fixed  up  at  Derljy,  by  -Si' 
Thomas  Lomlie.  merchant  of  London,  mo<leled  from 
the  original  mill  (hen  in  the  King  uf  Sardiuia'n  Ju- 
ininious,  about  1711, — IIavdn. 
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Ilisturical  Sketch. — The  art  of  rearing  silk-worms,  of 
unraveling  the  threads  spun  by  tlieni,  and  manufac- 
turing the  latter  into  articles  of  dress  and  ornament, 
seems  to  have  been  first  practiced  liy  the  Cliinese. 
Virgil  is  tlie  earliest  of  the  lioman  writers  who  has 
been  supposed  to  allude  to  the  production  of  silk  in 
China,  and  the  terms  he  employs  show  how  little  was 
tlien  known  at  liome  of  the  real  nature  of  the  article : 
"  VcUiriique  ut  follia  dopcctant  tenula  Seres."— Gcori;.  lib. 
il.  llu.  121. 

But  it  may  l)e  doubted  whether  Virgil  do  not  in  this 
line  refer  to  cotton  rathrr  than  silk.     I'liny,  however, 
has  distinctly  described  the  formation  of  silk  by  the 
bomhi/x. — Ilisl.  Aat.     It  is  uncertain  when  it  first  be- 
gan to  be  introduced  at  Homo ;  but  it  was  most  prob- 
ably in  tlie  age  of  Pompey  and  Julius  Cussar — the  lat- 
ter of  whom  displayed  a  profusion  of  silks  in  some  of 
the  magnilicent  theatrical  spectacles  with  which  ho 
sought  to  conciliate  and  amuse  the  people.     Owing 
principally,  no  doubt,  to  the  great  di.-!tanco  of  China 
from  Komo,  and  to  the  difficnlties  in  the  way  of  the  in- 
tercourse with  that  countrj-,  which  was  carried  on  by 
land  in  caravans  whose  route  lay  through  the  Persian 
empire,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  the  liigh  price  of  silk  in 
Cliina,  its  cost,  when  it  arrived  at  Home,  was  verj' 
great ;  so  much  so  that  a  given  wciglit  of  silk  was 
sometimes  sold  for  an  equal  weight  of  gold ;  at  first  it 
was  only  used  by  a  few  ladies  eminent  for  their  rank 
and  opulence.     In  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, a  law  was  pass'dd,  ne  reatis  scrica  riros  frtdaret 
— that  no  man  should  disgrace  himself  by  wearing  a 
silken  garment. — Tacitus,  Annal.     Hut  the  profligate 
Heliogabalus  despised  this  law,  and  was  the  first  of 
the  Hoiiian  em])eror8  who  wore  a  dress  composed  whollj" 
of  silk  {hnlosericttm).     The  example  onco  set,  the  cus- 
tom of  wearing  silk  soon  became  general  among  the 
wealthy  citizens  of  Uomc,  and  throughout  the  prov- 
inces.    According  as  the  demand  for  the  article  in- 
creased, eUbrts  were  made  to  import  larger  quantities ; 
and  the  price  seems  to  have  progressively  declined 
from  the  reign  of  Aurelian.     That  this  must  have  been 
the  case  is  obvious  from  the  statement  of  .\mmianu3 
MarcellinUB,  that  silk  was  in  his  time  (anno  370)  very 
g:iierally  worn,  even  by  the  lowest  classes,     liiericum 
(id  U9um  anteliac  nobilium,  nunc  etiam  infivionim  sine 
uUii  discredone  priyficiens. — Lib.  xviii. 

t'bina  continued  to  draw  considerable  sums  from  the 
Roman  empire  in  return  for  silk,  now  become  indis- 
[icnsable  to  the  Western  World,  till  the  6th  centurj-. 
About  the  year  560,  two  Persian  monks,  who  had  long 
resided  in  (.'hina  and  made  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  mode  of  rearing  the  silk-worm,  encouraged  b}-  the 
gifts  and  promises  of  .lustinian,  succeeded  in  carrying 
the  eggs  of  the  insect  to  Constantinople.  I'ndcr  their 
direction  they  were  hatched  and  fed ;  they  lived  and 
labored  in  a  foreign  climate;  a  sufficient  number  of 
buttcrllies  was  saved  to  propagate  the  race,  and  mnl- 
borry-trees  were  planted  to  afford  nourishment  to  the 
rising  generations.  A  new  and  important  liranch  of 
industry  was  thus  established  in  Kuropc.  Experience 
and  rellectloii  gr.idiially  corrected  the  errors  of  a  new  at- 
tempt ;  and  the  Hogdoite  embassadors  acknowledged  in 
the  Huucccding  reign  that  the  Koniuns  were  not  inferior 
to  til ,  natives  of  China  in  the  education  of  the  insects 
and  the  manufacture  of  silk.— G  iniioN,  Vfctwe.  and  Ftdl. 
Greece,  particularly  the  Peloponnesus,  was  early  dis- 
tingulalied  by  tlio  rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  by  the 
skill  and  success  with  which  the  inhabitants  of  Thebes, 
Corinth,  and  Argos  carried  on  the  manufacture.  Until 
the  12th  century,  Greece  continued  to  be  the  only  ICu- 
ro])eau  country  in  which  these  arts  were  (iracticed ; 
but  the  forces  of  Roger,  king  of  Sicily,  having  in  1 J47 
sacked  Corinth,  Athens,  and  Thel)es,"carried  ofif  largo 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  to  Palermo,  who  introduced 
the  culture  of  tho  worm  and  the  manufacture  of  silk 
into  Sicily.     From  this  island  the  arts   spread  into 


soon  after  distinguished  for  their  success  in  raising 
silk-worms,  and  for  the  extent  and  beauty  of  their 
manufactures  of  silk. — Gidbon,  vol.  x.  p.  110;  ISio- 
graphie  Umveraelle,  art.  Kooeb  II.  The  silk  manu- 
facture was  introduced  into  France  in  1480,  Louis  XI. 
having  invited  workmen  from  Italy,  who  established 
themselves  in  Tours.  Tho  manufacture  was  not  be- 
gun at  Lyons  till  about  1520,  when  Francis  I.,  having 
gut  possession  of  Milan,  prevailed  on  some  artisans  of 
the  latter  city  to  establish  themselves,  under  his  pro- 
tection, in  the  former.  Nearly  at  the  same  period  tho 
rearing  of  silk-worms  began  to  be  successfully  prose- 
cuted in  Provence  and  other  provinces  of  tho  south  of 
France.  Henry  IV.  rewarded  such  of  the  early  manu- 
facturers as  had  supported  and  pursued  the  trade  for 
twelve  3'ears  with  patents  of  nobility. 

One  circumstance  distinguishes  silk  from  tho  other 
three  great  sources  of  textile  fabrics  ;  viz.,  the  silk  is 
already  a  continuous  filament  before  it  reaches  the 
hands  of  the  manufacturer;  whereas  cotton,  wool,  and 
flax  are  all  shoit  in  the  fibre ;  and  these  fibres  have 
to  be  combined  end  to  end  by  spinning.  The  little 
silk-worm,  intent  upon  making  a  warm  habitation  for 
himself,  wraps  or  builds  around  him  a  cocoon  or  small 
egg-shaped  hollow  envelope,  fabricated  of  one  very 
long  and  exquisitelj'-fine  filament  of  silk.  This  fila- 
ment tho  silk  growers — whether  in  Italy,  Turkey, 
China,  or  India  (these  being  the  chief  silli-producing 
countries) — unwind  bj'  various  ingenious  means  ;  and 
many  filaments  are  then  combined  into  one  to  form  a 
thread  sufficiently  strong  to  form  into  hanks  or  skeins. 
Such  silk  is  called  raw  silk,  and  in  this  state  most  of 
our  supply  is  obtained.  It  thence  follows  that  the 
twisting  and  spinning  machinerj'  dilTers  from  that  em- 
ployed for  the  other  three  kinds  of  fibre  mentioned 
above.  Tho  silk  is  transferred  from  hanks  to  reels, 
round  which  it  is  wound.  It  is  twisted,  and  wound, 
and  doubled,  and  wound  again,  and  transferred  from 
one  machine  to  another,  until  there  is  sufficient  thick- 
ness to  form  a  thread  for  weaving  or  for  sewing,  and 
sufiicient  twist  to  give  it  strength. 

A  document  of  particular  interest  has  been  publish- 
ed, showing  the  arrivals  of  raw  silk  in  Great  Britain  in 
each  of  the  fifteen  years  from  1842  to  1856  inclusive. 
The  entire  figures  are  too  extended  for  Insertion,  but 
the  following  abstract  cmliodlcs  the  principal  points  of 
interest.  The  most  remarkable  feature  is  that,  wliile 
China  sent  to  Great  Britain  only  180,124  lbs.  in  1842, 
(lie  supply  furnished  by  her  amounted  to  4,576,706  lbs. 
in  1864,  and  in  1856  was  Jl,723,G9a  llis.,  notwithstand- 
ing the  shipment  of  a  large  (wrtion  of  her  crop  direct  to 
France  in  consequence  of  the  failure  in  that  country. 
The  next  most  important  imiwrts  are  those  of  F.gypt. 
Fifteen  years  back— namely,  in  1842— tlio  quantity 
thence  was  1  lb.,  and  in  185(i'lt  was  2,514,356  lbs.  The 
East  Indian  supply  has  gradually  declined,  tho  crops 
in  Bengal  for  the  past  few  years  having  been  unsatis- 
factory. From  Franco,  in  1842,  Great  Britain  obtained 
1,156,498  lbs.,  and  in  1856  only  157,559  lbs.  So  far 
from  having  any  to  spare,  the  French  manufacturers 
were  compelled  to  draw  upon  the  stocks  in  other  coun- 
tries. The  imports  from  Italy  have  been  similarly  af- 
fected. 'J'hose  from  Turkey  have  also  diminished,  but 
this  is  to  1)0  attributed  to  the  French  demand.  Among 
tho  countries  that  Great  Britain  has  drawn  upon  are 
tho  United  States,  but  the  small  quantities  obtained 
must  have  been  of  Chinese  growth.  The  supplies 
from  Holland  and  Belgium,  it  is  also  assumed,  must 
have  come  originally  either  from  tho  Indian  Archi- 
pelago or  France.  It  appears  that  the  largest  im- 
portation ever  known  was  in  1854,  when  the  total  was 
7,535,407  11)3.  Last  year,  however,  it  was  almost  as 
great,  and,  as  prices  have  advanced  in  the  two  years 
more  thon  50  per  cent.,  the  money  value  was  propor- 
tionately beyond  all  former  precedent. 

The  following  is  an  ofllcial  summarj-  of  the  British 


Italy ;  and  Veiiico,  Milan,  Fbrtmco,  Lucca,  etc.,  were  :  importations  of  raw  silks  for  the  years  1862-1856: 
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Imposts  of  Raw  Siuce  into  thi  Umrac  Kinodom  ioi  iiaoii  Ykab,  1868, 1803,  1864, 1866,  1860. 


Prussia 

Ilanso  Towna 

Ilollnml 

liolgiuni 

Fraiicti 

Sardinia 

TuHcany 

I'apai  'rpnitoriof*. . . 
NapU'a  and  f*icily  . . 

Aiiatriau  Italy 

Malla 

(ircpco  

Turkpy  l'rop«r 

Syria  and  I'uluatino. 

»*ypt 

Brltlnh  Kftjt  Indies. 

flilim 

I'uiU'd  States 

Other  porta 

Total 


PoUOfll. 

"  2i623 

271,089 

7.-HH 

172,005 

8,6it0 

26,411 

773 

09,049 

875 

670,123 

14.4(U 

911,4>IS 

1,335,480 

2,418,343 

'.148 

18,859 


6,83'i,55I 


Pounili. 

'  9,715 
132,397 

12.121 
276,100 

2,'.N3 

3(17 

19,204 

II 10 

99,242 

6,707 

621.401 

8,650 

1,803,308 

638,502 

2,838,047 

2,180 

916 


0,480,724 


I'ouDdi. 

'  i  JOfl 
l.W,774 

14,049 
148,196 

"cio 

4,324 
10,478 

18i)ii86 

«V3J66 

13,737 

1,639,740 

090,728 

4,570,700 

17,fl(i7 

2,73f> 


7,535,407 


ISSS. 


PoimilH. 
12,000 
13,351 
95,972 
10,649 

189,070 

'"734 

ib,'823 

310 

66,950 

4'.>g 

163,8!I9 

4,997 

772,098 

884,004 

4,436.863 

16,662 

600 


0,018,852 


issn. 


Pounds. 

6,3S3 

l,C'>g 

91.915 

2..'>44 

167,5-.'.i 

089 

801 

"  i^.^o 

1.009 
62,i;,'-,3 

197!fl(12 

5,!il>5 

2,514, 1!.'>0 

Olo,4'ii 
3,723.n:i3 

4,aso 
1,713 


7,383,673 


A.N  .\rOOrNT  RHOWINU  the  Qu.»NTITIES  A.NP  nEOI-.MlKK  V.M.- 
l'F9  OK  IIriTISII  MAMFArlTllKn  SlI.K  (iOflns  FxrOHTKll 
FROM  THE  I  NITRD  KiMiKOM  IN  THE  Y«AIIB  1860,  1861,  AMI 
1852,  BESPECTlVKty,  A.MI)  SrKCII'Y.NO  TIIK  *  OUNTBIKS  TO 
WIlll'H  THE  8AMR  U  EIU!  HE.M,  A.N1>  TUB  VALCEe  Of  THOSE 
BEST  TO    EACH. 

1    I'ounlflM  ti>  which  eiportcti     |         !8A0.  IHAI 


Kilsala  

Ilanseatlc  Towns 

Holland 

Itelgium 

('baiinel  Islands 

Kranee  

Portugal,  Azores,  and  Ma- 
deira  

■'<p«in  and  Canaries  ... 

(iibnUtar 

Italy 

Turkey 

Ito^Pt 

llritUh  South  Africa. . . 

Uritish  V.mt  Indies 

Itrillnh  Australia 

Kritiali  N.  Ainer.  Colonies 

Ilrilish  West  Indies .... 

I'onign  Went  Indies  . . , 

fnited  States 

Mexico 

Central  America 

.Sew  Ciranada,  Venezuela, 
etc. 

Ilraxll 

Iruguay  

Huenos  Ayrc« 

Chili 

Peru 

All  uthiT  riuiutries 


Total 


i:S,679 

l'.'5,039 

4'i.643 

29.  S3' 

7,00 

176,4.'SO 

1,163 

9,991 

3,.389 
46,780 
12,801 
11,103 
11,945 
11.7:'7 
f>4,370 
102,291 
25,r);i5 
17.249 
440.433 

8,923 
807 

3,498 


14.2:16  23,624 

2,798  2,833 

11,1'.'4  4,6.'p6 

33.342  29.'.ift'.' 

19.940  24..169 

16.804  13,775 
. . .  Al,iW».641|Xi,';i20,77-i 


i.7,422 

l,T>,73:i 

61.445 

83,013 

9.5S9 

160,011 

2,646 

9,049 

3.741 

47,0,30 

7,17s 

9,772 

C,  198 

lO.O-il 

08.730 

1.30,101 

29,432 

2.\301 

4<)S.2fl8 

9,256 

2,984 

3,070 


1S5S. 


i;«,799 

179,636 
114,030 
41,247 

i4,')r>5 

2.57,  ^55 
11,943 

12,351 

6,602 

49,304 

6,762 

6.400 

13,721 

8,9!'0 

117,113 

82,071 

19,071 

28,  ."545 

404.59O 

2,942 

1,093 

4,674 

84,709 
12,412 
22,000 
13.782 
19,193 
9,tW8 
i.-l7r>61,800 


The  .silk  uxportcd  from  Canton  consists  of  two  lead- 
ing vurieties,  known  in  cuninierco  liy  tlio  names  of 
Canton  und  Nankin,  The  flr.st,  which  i.t  raised  prin- 
ei|)3lly  in  the  province  of  Cjinton,  is  divided  into  five 
(orts.  The  Nunkiii  silk,  produced  in  the  province  of 
Ktangnun,  is  divided  into  two  sorts,  known  in  com- 
merce liy  the  names  of  Tsatlec  und  Titysnam.  It  is 
very  suix'rior  to  the  other,  anil  usually  fetches  more 
than  douldo  its  price.  I'^st  India  native  silk  comes 
wholly  from  lieugul.  AlMiiit  the  year  ITfiO,  the  Kust 
India  Company  introduced  the  Italian  dkhIc  of  reeling 
silk,  which  was  productive  of  a  very  great  improve- 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  article ;  hut  we  are  not 
aware  that  any  suhsequvnt  improvement  has  been  ef- 
fected. The  silk  goods  I'Mu^'ht  from  India  are  not 
only  inferior,  in  pointof  quality,  to  those  of  Kuro|>o,  t)ut 
also  to  those  of  China.  Turkey  silk  w  holly  consisted, 
some  years  back,  of  wliat  is  termed  long  reel  and  short 
reel  brutia,  a  rather  coarse  description,  suited  to  few 
buyers,  and  chlelly  used  in  the  ribbon  trade  of  Coven- 
try ;  but  of  late  it  has  liecn  iiu|)ortc<l  of  a  very  far  su- 
(lerior  texture  and  quality,  coming  successfidly  into 
competition  with  Italian  and  China  silk.  The  qualities 
now  known  as  I  rutias  may  be  classed  os  follow?  ;  viz., 
long  reel  Ijnitia,  short  reel  brutia,  long  reel  Meatup 
I, being  u  finer  thread  than  cumuiou  brutia),  short  reel 


Mestup,  Selb  (a  finer  sort,  generally  in  loose  skeins) 
Dcmirdask  (a  superior  kind).  At  Urussa,  the  seat  of 
the  silk  trade  in  Asia  Minor,  it  is  now  sold  by  the  oke 
of  400  drams,  and  not  by  the  telTee  of  Cli>  drams,  as 
formerly :  the  telTee  is,  however,  still  used  at  Con- 
stantinople. The  plains  of  Urussa  and  the  adjiicent 
villages  produce  different  qualities,  varying  consider- 
ably in  si^o,  color,  and  ({Ualitj'.  The  village  of  Deiuir- 
dask  produces  the  finest,  owing  to  the  cure  tukru  l>y 
the  natives  in  selecting  the  best  cocoons,  and  atteiuj- 
iiig  carefully  to  the  evenness  of  the  thread  thretiKhout 
the  process  of  reeling;  consequently  this  description 
commands  a  high  price,  and  is  approved  by  our  throw- 
sters. 

The  water  of  this  plata  is  considered  favorable  to 
the  brightness  und  glo.  siness  of  the  silk,  l>y  whieh  it 
may  be  distinguished  from  that  of  lirussa.  The  silk 
at  Urussa  is  taken  by  the  country  |)eople  in  small  par- 
cels to  the  licchestar  or  customs,  where  it  pays  duty. 
The  proprietor,  with  a  broker,  then  takes  it  to  the  silk 
buzur,  where  it  is  handed  round  to  the  different  staiuLs 
and  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  resembling  in  tliis  re- 
spect the  mode  of  selling  the  ores  in  Cornwall  to  the 
dili'ercnt  smelters. 

Thus  a  |)crs-  •!  buying  several  okca  at  a  time,  us.^smH* 
as  well  us  he  can  the  different  qualities  for  paekijij,'. 
It  is  generally  bought  by  s|)eculator8  for  the  Constanti- 
nople market,  and  is  forwarded  to  (jhenilek  on  camels 
for  shipment  per  steamers  to  Constantinople,  where  it 
finds  its  way  to  the  tlizam,  or  some  broker's  rooms, 
wher«  it  is  sold  to  the  ilitfercnt  merchants,  I'lie  liuest 
longs  are  mostly  bought  for  the  French  und  Kussiur. 
markets,  generally  the  latter.  The  long  reels  are  gti- 
ing  out  of  use  in  this  country,  as  the  more  modem  ma- 
chinery is  not  adapted  to  its  use. 

Tho  prices  of  silk  nt  Urussa  in  September,  1842, 
were : 

1st.  <|u«lity  Demirdask  ..  $235  to  l}:240  per  oke  of  400  dnmi. 

2d        "  "  . .     210  to    215  " 

IstSelA 190  to     193  "  '■ 

2d  •■'eto 180  to     186  "  " 

l.oii((  .Mestups Itt6  to     ...  **•  ** 

1  oni;  llrussas 150  to     ...  "  " 

Short  Itrus.'Bs 170  to     175  "  " 

Costs  axii  Cuarofr  on  ."ii.k  noidiiT  at  Urissa  asp 

SIIIIPKK    AT   CON8TANTINOPI.K   EOB    I.ONDOX. 

nne  riuui  4)i  tellii'S—TO  oke«  60  drams,  at  $210  60 

1  'uckiuK  elutrges  and  ct>nHuissioD 

Carriage  from  brui'su  to  (  onslantino-' 

pie 

I.OSS  on  ^old  fent  to  Dnisna 

Ililli',  lailiuK,  aud  |ietty  ezpeUM^  ....     $28  1-7  per) 
Inward  diitv'.  7o  uki*  00  drams,  atyoki',  or  ea.  - 

J !><,  and  l.llflt  thereon 13|  ptr  cl. ) 

Kxport  duly,  70  okis  fltl  drams,  at  $6, 

aiul  7,l>/0  thereon 

( 'arrinRi:  of  luouey,  )  \wr  oi;nt 

Couslautinople  lonimisslon,  3,0/0. . . ', 


?  15.107 
42S 


2,116 


Kx,  118,  i:i6R    40  at  4),  1941b».-16».  M. 
Dtacouut  and  cbarges  In  hoodun    9*.  8'/. 


!j;is,241 


-18j.  M. 
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By  far  the  greatijr  pnrt  of  the  raw  and  thrown  eilk 
that  come»  from  France  is  not  the  growth  of  that  coun- 
try, but  of  Italy ;  being  principally  convoyed  by  the 
canal  of  I/anguedoc  and  the  Garonne  to  liordeaux, 
whence  it  is  shipped  for  England.  So  much  is  this  the 
case,  tliat  it  appears  from  the  official  accounts  published 
liy  tho  French  government,  that  while  the  aggregate 
(juantity  of  the  French  and  foreign  raw  and  thrown 
silk  exported  from  France  in  18-11  amounted  to  1,074,1-14 
kilograms,  the  portion  which  was  of  French  origin 
amounted  to  only  12,294  kilograms! — Adviinistratiun 
iks  Dowuies,  1841,  p.  241. 

We  have  before  U8  an  interesttog  report  on  the  pro- 
duction of  si'.x,  submitted  to  tho  Academy  uf  Sciences 
by  M.  Dmras,  to  whom  was  referred  a  paper  on  tlie 
subject  dra  vn  up  by  M.  Andr6  ,Iean,  one  of  the  most 
experienced  s'lk  growers,  and  for  some  time  engaged 
with  tlio  most  commendable  perseverance  and  signal 
success  in  the  ir'provement  of  the  different  varieties 
of  silk-worms.  The  observations  of  the  learned  autlior 
of  the  report  are  based  mainl}"  upon  the  important  fact 
tliat  the  production  of  cocoons  in  France  has  dimin- 
islied  from  26,000,000  of  kilograms  (about  58,600,000 
1I)S.)  in  1853  to  7,500,000  (about  lG,750,onO)  In  1850. 
To  comprehend  in  its  proper  light  the  full  oflect  of 
similar  diminutions,  in  view  of  a  continued  and  con- 
stantly mcreasing  consumption,  we  must  inquire  what 
are  tlie  iimifs  to  which  tb  production  of  silk  extends  ? 
The  aggregate  production  of  silk  in  the  world  may  be 
estimated  at  a  value  of  at  least  1,000,000,000  francs,  or 
nearly  l?200,0()0,000.  Of  this  sum  a  little  over  ono- 
third  is  assigned  to  Europe,  and  the  balance  to  Asia. 

Annual  Pbodcction  of  Silk  in  tub  A\'oRLn. 

Fniiici!. 

I-'ranco 10a,OiKi,nno 

Italian  Statofi 2Sl,5n(»,(KH) 

Other  countrli'B,  chlcHy  Spain !i4,6iM),(l(H) 

Total  for  Europe 4U,(iiio,iJ0O 

China 42.\ftn(1,(KI0 

India l'2l),00  ),(i(»lt 

Japan 8ii,00il,0il0 

I'crsla 2;i,niiO,OIK) 

Countries  of  Aela 54.90il,(hl0 

Total  of  Asia 7U2,SO(),0OO 

Africa 1,inn,nno 

Uccanlca fliN),000 

America SnO.nno 


Aggregate  total,  francs l,ll'.i,UOO,0i)0 

If  these  figures  are  accurate,  must  wo  not  conclude 
from  them  that  tho  aggregate  quantity  of  silk  avail- 
able in  commercial  movements  is  exceedingly  limited, 
and  that  a  general  uneasiness  in  the  silk  markets  must 
residt  from  any  failure  in  the  cocooneries  of  Italy, 
where  one-fourth  of  all  the  silk  in  tho  world  is  pro- 
duced, oi  in  those  oven  of  France,  which  yield  olrout 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  production  ?  Tho  falling  off  in 
tlio  production  of  cocoons  in  France,  wliich  we  have  al- 
ready indicated,  would  represent  a  diminution  in  value 
of  from  100,000,000  of  francs  to  25,000,000  had  the  price 
of  cocoons  remained  the  same  at  both  periods — namely, 
1853  and  1856.  Uut  the  movements  of  commerce  have 
been  so  powerless  in  replacing  tho  deficit  of  li),0O0,0()0 
of  kilograms  (nearly  42,750,000  pounds),  that  the  price 
lias  advanced  fnmi  4  francs  50  centimes  (84  cents)  to 
8  francs  (*1  li))  per  kilogram  (2-20  lbs.),  so  that  the 
loss  falls  equally  upon  the  producer  and  the  consumer. 
— Foi-  tlie  exports  of  silk  from  China,  siv  arliclcsCmyx, 
Cantos,  and  Sii,\nciiiai. 

.S'lVi-  Maniifucluv'  in  the  I'niteil  Sta"ii.—T\ti  intro- 
duction of  silk  cuJture  into  tho  North  American  colo- 
nies dates  back  to  tho  first  settlement  of  Virginia, 
.lames  I,,  who  was  anxious  to  promote  this  liranch  of 
iiidustrj',  several  times  urged  the  "  London  Company" 
to  encourage  tlie  growth  of  mulberry-trees,  and  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  tliem  on  tho  suliject  in  1622,  convey- 
ing strict  injunctions  that  they  sliould  use  every  exer- 
tion for  this  pur|)08p,  and  stimulated  the  colonists  to 
apply  themselves  diligently  and  promptly  to  the  breed- 


ing of  silk-worms,  and  the  establishment  of  silk  works, 
bestowing  their  labors  rather  in  producing  this  rich 
commodity  than  to  the  growth  of  tobacco — an  article 
to  which  his  majesty  had  recorded  and  published  his 
violent  aversion.  The  company  thus  incited,  showed 
much  zeal  in  their  endeavors  to  accomplish  the  king's 
wishes.  AconsiderabL  numberof  mulberry-trees  was 
planted  {  but  little  silk  was  produced,  owin;;  to  diffi- 
culties involved  by  their  dissolution  soon  after.  In 
about  the  year  1051  tlie  rearing  of  silk-worms  again  be- 
came a  BUl)ject  of  interest  in  V'irgini.'i,  and  premiums 
were  offered  for  Its  encouragement ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  business  was  ever  prosecuted  to  ony 
extent.  Tho  silk  culture  was  introduced  into  Loui- 
siiina  in  1718  by  the  "  Company  of  the  West."  In  the 
infant  settlement  of  Georgia,  in  1732,  a  piece  of  ground 
belonging  to  government  was  allotted  as  a  nursery 
plantation  for  white  mulberry-trees,  and  tlie  attention 
of  some  of  tho  settlers  was  soon  engaged  in  rearing 
silk- worms.  In  1726  a  quantity  of  raw  silk  was  raised 
in  that  colony,  which  was  manufactured  into  a  piece 
of  stuff,  and  presented  to  the  queen. 

In  1749  an  act  of  Parliament  was  passed  for  encour- 
aging the  growth  of  silk  in  Georgia  and  Carolina,  ex- 
empting the  producer  from  tlio  payment  of  duties  on 
importation  into  London.  A  bounty  was  also  oll'ered 
for  the  production  of  silk,  and  a  man  named  Ortolengi, 
from  Italy,  was  employed  to  instruct  the  colonists  in 
the  Italian  mode  of  management.  A  few  years  before 
the  Kevolution  considerable  quantities  of  raw  material 
began  to  be  raised,  which  was  said  to  be  equal,  in  some 
cases,  to  the  best  Piedmont  silk,  and  worked  with  less 
waste  tlian  the  Chinese  article. 

In  Carolina  the  culture  was  undertaken  bv  the  small 
farmers.  In  1766  the  House  of  Assembly  of  this  prov- 
ince voted  tho  sum  of  £1000  toward  tlie  establishment 
of  a  silk  filature  at  Charleston,  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Gilbert. 

In  Connecticut,  attention  was  first  directed  to  the 
roarinsof  silk-wornis  in  1760.  Dr.  Aspinwall,  of  Mans- 
field, from  motives  of  patriotism,  used  his  l)est  exer- 
tions to  introduce  this  important  branch  of  rural  econ- 
omy. He  succeeded  in  forming  extensive  nurseries  of 
tho  mulberry  at  New  Haven,  Long  Islaiul,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  other  places.  Half  an  ounce  of  mulberry 
seeds  was  sent  to  each  parish  in  the  colony,  with  such 
directions  as  his  knowledge  of  the  business  enabled 
him  to  impart.  In  1783  tho  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut passed  r.n  act  grunting  a  bounty  on  mulberry-trees 
and  raw  silk.  It  may  hero  be  stated  to  tho  lioiior  of 
Connecticut  that  she  is  the  only  State  in  the  Union 
wliich  has  continued  tho  business  without  suspension, 
and  probal)ly  has  produced  more  silk,  from  the  time  of 
her  commencement  up  to  tho  year  18o0,  than  all  the 
other  States. 

In  the  jear  1709,  on  tho  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  tlirough  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
a  filature  of  raw  silk  was  established  in  Philadelphia, 
by  private  subscription,  and  placed  under  tho  direction 
of  an  intelligent  and  skillful  Frenchman,  who,  it  is  said, 
produced  samples  of  reeled  silk  not  inferior  in  quality 
to  the  best  from  France  and  Italy.  In  1771  the  man- 
agers purchased  2.100  lbs.  of  cocoons — all  the  jiroduct 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  ,lersoy,  and  Holaware.  Tho 
enterjirise  was  interrupted  by  the  Kevolution.  A  sim- 
ilar undertaking  was  again  attempted  in  Pliiladelphia 
i.i  18.W,  under  the  supervision  of  M.  J.  D'lloniergue, 
and  cocoons  were  brought  in  abundance  to  tho  estab- 
lishment from  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  so  con- 
tiiiucd  for  some  time  afterward  ;  but  for  want  of  capi- 
tal the  enterprise  failed. 

In  about  tho  year  1831  tho  project  of  rearing  silk- 
worms and  establishing  filaturns  of  silk  was  renewed 
in  various  parts  of  tho  Union,  and  tho  subject  was 
deeme<l  to  bo  of  so  much  importance,  that  it  not  only 
ottracted  tlio  attention  of  Congress,  but  afterward  re- 
ceived encouragement  from  tho  Legislatures  of  several 
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States,  by  liountiea  olTored  for  all  the  raw  silk  produced 
within  tlieir  limitH  for  certuiii  periods  of  time.  The 
business  soun  began  to  b«  prosecuted  with  extreme  ar- 
dor, and  continued  for  several  yours,  resuliiiig  in  tl>e 
establislinient  of  several  nurseries  of  mulberry-trees, 
and  ending  in  the  duwnfuU  ot  the  famous  "  Alorus 
M(dticuulis  s|)eculation,"  iu  IHii. 

'the  amount  of  raw  silk  exported  from  Georgia  in 
irno  was  118  lbs. ;  in  1755,  13«  lbs. ;  in  17(iO,  658  lbs. ; 
in  17(JU,  more  than  20,U0U  lbs ;  in  1770,  '21)U  lbs.  From 
South  Carolina,  in  1772,  4!>i>  lbs.  In  tlie  year  17C5, 
tliero  were  raised  on  Silk  Hope  I'lantatiun,  in  South 
Carolina,  (J30  lbs,  of  cocoons ;  in  Manslield,  Connecti- 
cut, in  17!).'),  '2U5  lbs.  of  raw  silk ;  in  1»27,  24aU  lbs. ; 
in  ISai,  10,000  lbs. ;  in  Connecticut,  iu  1844,  170,210 
lbs. ;  in  the  United  States,  tlie  same  }'ear,  !IIH>,790  lbs. 

A  rcniarkaldo  circumstance  is  suid  to  have  occurred 
in  the  silk  factors-  of  M.  Ciurilxildi,  at  Cremona.  It  is 
stated  tlmt  in  this  factory  a  quantity  of  silk-wonns, 
instead  of  I'orniing  tlio  cocoon  as  usual,  actually  wove 
a  kind  of  silk  ribbon,  of  the  breadth  of  un  inch  and  the 
lciii;tli  of  twelve  feet. —  I'ear-hook  oj'  Faclt,  1857, 

According  to  tlie  census  returns  of  1840,  the  amount 
of  silk  cocoons  raised  iu  the  United  States  waa  01,552 
lli.-^. ;  of  1850,  10,843  ll>s.  From  the  above  it  is  obvious 
tliut  the  '  ■'  'luction  of  cocoons  has  dccreasod,  since 
18-10,  4ti,.      lbs. ;  and  since  1844,  iki2,027  lbs. 


SIL 

Pbodcctiom  or  Raw  Silk  ik  tiib  Ubited  Htates. 

GUk  CocouM,  l.bf. 


Bt>(iii  ami  TarrlloriM,  1S40. 

AlabARia 1,S92 

ArkaurtttH 1'5 

Columbia,  OlMtrlct  of «5I 

Connecticut 1T,63S 

lluUwaru 1,46S 

llorltia 124 

(ioorBlft 2,992 

UlluolH 1,150 

ludlana 879 

luwu 

KiMilucky 737 

l/iuliiiina SIT 

Maine 911 

MarjUud 2,890 

Miir<Hncliut>etts 1*''  «1 

Mlrhlgnn 28(1 

MlK*l-<«lppl 91 

Miasouri 70 

New  llumpahln! 419 

New  .Iprni'y 1,9(10 

New  Vork 1,735 

North  ('aralina 8,914 

Ohio 4,317 

lVnn8>'!vuuIa 7,202 

Khiidc  iBlanil 4,1S 

H<,utli  Carolina 2,080 

Tt'nnciwee 1,21T 

Tixiis 

Wrinont 4,280 

Virginia 3,101 

Total  11* 62,647 


1H6D. 

167 

as 

828 

"o 

813 
47 

887 

246 

1,281 

29 

259 

89 

7 

103 

a 

180 

191 

23 

1,774 

22!) 
1,5R2 

2S5 

123 

1,923 

22 

•iCS 

517 

19,843 


IMH0RTAT10\h,    K.XrORTATlO.NS,    ASD   UOyK   CONSCHmON    OF  POREION    SllK  \    FOBKION    IMPORTATIONS,    ExrORTATlONR,    ASI) 
nilMK  (  ONSIMITICIN  OF   M  AM  K.VCTIKER  OF  SlI.K,  AM>  TOTAL   UUMB  Co."<»C»II"TION    OF  l.MroBTATdlNS  OF  ."^ILK  AM>  Man. 

I'F.M  n  nrs  of  silk  in  tub  I'niteii  Statkb  for  tiif.  last  bf.vrstekn  Ykars,  with  the  yearly  Averaub  thekkoi'. 


V.'>ii. 

Uiinianafaclurcil  Slllc. 

UanuraclnroiofSllk. 

Tulal  Iiynia  Conitim|itloii  of 
tinlKirtiitionii  of  Silk  and  llio 

Forattfii 

Kip-.rlali.'li". 

HllOM 

r'm«illii)>tl(,n. 

Inipfirtatiitna. 

FiirpiKn 
Kxportatlona. 

Horn, 
rmumtnplinn. 

MHiiiifitt'tiirfit  «.r  Silk  in  tin. 
I'liitpH  sialics. 

1  '840 

*234,>35 
2.54,112 
33,1102 
&3,;i&') 
172,953 
2(P>*,.t54 
210.047 
26(,n80 
.364,973 
884.536 
401.. '185 
4.'Ml,499 
37S,747 
722,931 

1,099.,389 
751.017 
991,234 

f409,(l.'>5 

:»  2  1(1,239 

'2'.'7.113 

429 

3,;i5;i 

7,102 

4.302 

23,999 

8,38,5 

I9,s,>a 

N5.B15 

7,408 

43,8.'.0 

7,143 

2-(2 

7.900 

71,122 

4.2f>5 

*4(l,728 

.f33,990 

20.989 

82,582 

40,997 

106,851 

204,092 

192,648 

'.!41,701 

33.-.,  115 

.32:'.020 

393,977 

4I2,(U3 

371,004 

722,049 

1.0".il.423 

O.SO,495 

980,979 

$'.1,0(11.522 

15,3(10,795 

9,144,341 

2.002,087 

S.3 10.711 

9,731, 730 

111.007,019 

11,733,371 

14..'>4;i,0;i3 

l:i.791,232 

17,039,024 

25,777,245 

21.051,752 

3ii,434,8S<l 

34.0MI.s31 

24,3(10,.550 

30,220.532 

.+  17,092,974 

$1,91.5,532 
3.'>li,2(W 
20,'>,150 
290,777 
230,S3S 
210,272 
105,7.53 
.^34.173 
.340,A',3 
3SS,572 
8.52,037 
5110,108 
(104,  S55 
007,294 

843.i:.4 

9(12,135 

570,513 

*41W,044 

.AS,5S5,990 
14,944,531 
9.179,1S2 
2,4.5.5,310 

.8,(179,873 

9,485,.524 
19,171, 8'0 
11.3'.I9,198 
14,202,7-iO 
13.402,01U) 
17.2'>0,9S7 
25,277,077 
21,il40,S'.i7 
29,827,5r) 
33,8,53,077 
23,404,421 
2:1,0.50,019 

$S,019,'.SO 
14,971,,520 
9,211  704 

1S41 

1S42 

1S43 

2.505,3117 

1S44 

8,24.5,724 

1845 

9,0S!1,0I0 

1S40       .... 

10,0(!4,.'>44 

ll,04l,8l!l 

1S4T 

1S*« 

14.h37.S95 

1949 

13,731.0^9 

1SB9 

17,080,91.4 

1851 

2.5,0i:i,7'.'i) 

1S53          

21,4I'<,501 

1S.53    

311,560,241 

l'*54 

lSfi5 

.34,94.5,1110 
24,141.910 

isaa 

30,fl3«,'.i!l8 

Yoarly  averauu 

*»(W,927 

$16,024,830 

$16,9113,2.57 

The  following  is  the  comparative  total  receipts  of 
foreign  silk  good..,  at  all  the  |iorts  of  the  United  States 
during  tbo  years  1854, 1855, 185G : 


laM. 

IBU. 

IMS.          1 

Kh»  Bilk 

silk  pii'iv  p>*m1h 

llrwkry    KCil     arlirh'' 

muilc'  on  frames 

A'wintf  ulllt 

."^Uka,  taiulKiuretl  or  cm- 

$1.«S.\801 
25,2110,519 

1,001.299 

.33-.'.mn 

1, 1*1,299 

1(10,1,19 
14.(178 

48,HIW 

i..'<i4,(i;'.i 

0.728.  J'Hi 

$742,261 

2ii,06.i,!i57 

4.51,013 
189,220 
800,000 

110,580 
9.306 

fMi,!m4 

1,133,839 

3,4M),71fl 

$27,(>.VJ,Or> 

»9li  1,284' 
25,200,0511 

611,298 

250,138 

1,600,01)0 

102,(^27 

10,498 

70.140 

1,33.5,247 

3,974,974 

$34.(153,0 13| 

Sllk  hula  imil  lionncts. . 
."Ilk  ll.iaa 

.<ilk  anil  woralnl  k'""1» 

.-Ilk.'  uiwpi'i  ift.'il 

T.itnl  Iniii.  -llks. . . 

+37.4(H).2fl5 

Uy  the  llritish  tariff,  knuba  or  busks  of  silk  and 


waste  silk,  raw  and  thrown  silk,  dyed,  single  or  trnm 
silk,  dyed  organzino  or  crape  silk,  may  be  lniport«il 
duty  free  ;  manufactures  of  silk  generally  15  jkt  cent. 
ad  valorem. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  population,  cnn- 
sumption  of  importeil  silk,  and  tiie  allotment  perraiiitii 
thereof;  consumption  of  imported  niiinufttctiircs  nf 
silk,  iind  the  per  capita  thereof,  and  the  total  hnnio  ron- 
sumplion  of  importations  of  silk  and  miinufactiirrs  nf 
silk  111  the  United  States,  with  the  allotment  per  cnpita 
thereof  for  the  years  1840,  1860,  and  IH.IS ;  iil.«o,  the 
production  of  silk  in  thn  United  States,  iind  tlie  nllnt 
nient  |ier  capita  thereof,  and  the  total  consiimptinn  of 
foreign  and  domestic  silk  and  foreign  miinufii(tHr<><  nf 
silk  in  the  United  Staton,  and  the  allotment  per  capitt 
thereof,  fur  the  years  184U  and  1850: 


Uaitod  HUUa. 


I'opnlittiiin 

(  onaiimpllon  of  iinport<»l  raw  rilk 

Allolmcnt  IKT  raplla  llliTiof 

(  iinniin'     (.jn  of  lin|v>ri iil  niiinnfarlumi  of  allk 

.M  lot  in.       per  raplhi  (In  ri  of 

Home  rimminiplion  of  iinp'rteil  raw  and  mHnnfactnrid  ullk. 

Allolment  per  capita  Iheriof 

I'rodnetlon  of  allk  In  tlii"  I'nlt.-d  ,8tat<> 

Allotinent  lar  capita  thin-of 

Total  conanmption  of  ailk 

Allotnienl  per  capli  i  IhcriHjf 


I 


17,06«,4.'i;i 

$33,996  (10 

29 

S,585,'.'B0  0.1 

50  80 

8,019,980  (to 

M  ,50 

61,053  00 

36 

8,081,03'.)  (K) 

61  S6 


23,M.8Ttl 

$3:13,977  (0 

1  01 

17,280,987  00 

74  46 

17,089,9i;4  (SI 

70  15 

10,843  00 

06 

17,091,807  00 

70  20 


'.17.18.5,517 
*0->0,4'J5  iM) 

2  m 

23,4(U,l2l  on 

."Ml  31 

24,144,910  90 

S^  SI 
(') 


*  The  ooMua  of  IS&J  duos  not  fiirnlih  the  mtnntarturca  of  allk  In  the  L'ullud  Htauxi. 
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iHFORTs  or  Silk  into  Tm  Unitid  Statbs  roB  tub  Ybab  endimo  Jiras  80, 185T. 


Whtne«  Importsd. 


Danlnh  Went  Indies 

Hamburg 

Ilromi'ii 

llolUnd ■ 

ItolRium 

I'.nBlHiiil 

Scotland 

Canada 

lirltlHli  Wiwt  Indira 

ilritiah  Kaat  Indira 

I'muca  on  the  Atlantic. .. 
I'miiii^  on  till'  Mpditi'rrunuun 

Spain  im  thi!  Atlantic 

Siinin  on  the  Modltcrranoan. 

Fliilippino  IsUnda 

Cuba 

.Sardinia 

Tnocany 

Two  Siciiicii  

Anfttrin 

Tnrkcy  in  Asia 

i'sypt 

New  Granada 

Ilrazil 

Kcnador 

(Jhina 


Total. 


Place  Qooili. 


$20 

ioa,33« 

1,132,22(1 

07 

100,170 

7,806,4;») 

lU,04t 

729 

6,7M 

l2,o:i2,3o:) 

4 

1,734 

1,104 

40 

1,478 

8'.il 

160 


114,713 
IS 

5.14,407 


$22,007,300 


llo«l«ry  and 

nrllrlM  nindo 

on  Kraniei. 


$23,024 
04,SS0 

503,130 
8,640 

■■'84 

284idia 


Sewing  SU1(. 


1,097 


$839,29U 


$106 

3,403 

10 

lobjo'io 

104 

8 


81,001 


74 
'609 


11 

186 


492 


8,441 


Hat«  and 
Uonnetj. 


Manufarturoi 
not  Rpeclfled. 


$643 

■"62 

l',l,594 

319 

12 


127,530 
1,269 


,$64,174 

374,801 

72 

37,414 

2,477,070 

21,8,37 

1,016 

Kfli'm 

1,434,167 

69 


124 
340 


KIOM. 


840 
20,964 

1,760 


$211,723 


1,777 


5S4 

"15 

154 

0 

31,043 

""1 
3,070 


$t61,l!>2   |$4,442,622 


$106 
2,06'i 


614,437 


1,213 


Bulling 
Clolbl. 


$3,933 
10,710 

3()','i63 


73 
'2O8 


$80,012 


_436^2T 
$',153,734 


,+67,002 


FOBEION   GXPOBTft  OF  RiLK  FROM  TIIB  UNITED  STATES  FOB  THE 

Yeao  enbinu  June  30,  1857. 

WhUhtr  •iported. 

piece  (joodj. 

Iloalery  and 
articles  made 
on  Frauiea. 

Sewing  Silk. 

Hala  and 

Uuiuiola. 

Manufnctiirei 
not  el>eciliod. 

FImi. 

Raw. 

silk  end 

\V„r»lcd 

Piece  iiwMla. 

Danish  West  Indies 

If  nmbnrg 

$505 
1,525 

i',is5 

220 
210 
3,130 
2,129 
1,000 
1,815 
605 

"344 

100 

OBO 

2,200 

27.173 

2,130 

13,381 

204 

28;475 

3,«67 

483 

$01,160 

.... 

$444 

1307 

:::: 

$15 

Giioi 
"so 

$07 

Otis 

$3',4S« 

30,914 

2,767 

'SBS 

o',B24 

083 
1,400 

125 
2,422 
2,255 



$205 

$1666 

.... 
3103 

1 

$iia9 

liuteh  Wti«t  Indies 

llriiish  N.  Amer.  I'oaaesBlonii 

I'rnuce  on  the  Atlantic 

Cuba      

Porto  Klco    

('ape  de  Verd  Islands 

llaytl 

Central  Republic 

Veneisnein 

IJrui^ay,  or  Cisplatine  Uep. 
Chill 

l>eru 

Randwich  Islands 

China 

Total 

$1751 

$0136 

$732 

$57,204 

$2115 

$4103 

$1100     1 

—See  North  Amer.  liei'.,  xxvii.  438  (\VAi.i.ENi»TElN) ; 
Amer.  Quart.,  x.  3«i>  j  Westm.  Ilev.,  xvi.  425,  xvii.  241, 
xviii.  1,228;  DeBow'sAct;.,  v.  824,411 ;  Kdinh.Rev., 
xliii.  7C ;  Blackwood's  Mai).,  xviii.  730,  xxv.  085. 

Silk-cotton.  A  lieautifui  eilky  kind  of  cotton  is 
obtainc'l  from  the  lioiubux  and  otiier  trees ;  it  is  sliurt 
and  remarkably  elastic,  and  would  be  very  largely  used 
were  it  not  fragile  and  tender.  Tlio  Hindoos  spin  it  ; 
into  a  loose,  coarse,  warm  kind  of  clotli.  In  Europe 
it  lias  not  j-et  been  mucli  employed ;  l)Ut  in  America  a 
inetliod  has  been  discovered  of  applying  it  as  a  covei^ 
iuR  for  ao-callcd  silk  hat.i,  for  wliicU  it  is  said  to  be  ad- 
mirably adapted.  As  tboro  is  an  almost  boundless 
supply  of  the  trees  yielding  these  delicate  fibres,  there 
may  here  bo  a  great  manufacture  in  the  future. 

Silver  (Ger.WiVier;  Du.  ZiVier,-  Da.  .S'o/r,  Swed. 
SitJ'wrt  l'"r.  Argent;  It.  Argento ;  Sp.  Plata;  Port. 
I'rata ;  Ituss.  iSerctro;  Pol.  Srebro;  Lat.  Argentum;  Gr. 
u,)j  I'pof ;  Arab.  Fazzth),  a,  metal  of  a  line  white  color, 
without  either  taste  or  smell ;  being  in  point  of  brill- 
iancy inferior  to  none  of  the  metallic  botlies,  if  we  ex- 
cept polished  steel.  It  is  softer  than  copper,  but  harder 
than  gold.  When  melted  its  spcciKc  gravity  is  10-474 ; 
when  hammered,  10'61.  In  malleability  it  is  inferior 
to  none  of  the  metals,  if  wa  e:icept  gold.  It  may  bo 
l)«aten  out  into  loaves  only  |m)^)()o  of  on  inch  thick. 
Its  ductility  is  eipiully  romurkable:  it  may  be  drawn 


out  into  wire  much  finer  than  a  human  hair ;  so  fine, 
indeed,  that  a  single  grain  of  silver  may  be  extended 
about  400  feet  in  length.  Its  tenacity  is  such,  that  a 
wire  of  silver  0'078  inch  in  di.imeter  \^  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  weight  of  187'13  lbs.  avoirdupois  without 
breaking.  Silver  is  easily  alloyed  with  copper  by  fu- 
sion. The  compound  is  harder  and  more  sonorous  than 
silver,  and  retains  its  white  color  oven  when  the  pro- 
portion of  copper  exceeds  one  half.  The  hardness  is 
at  a  maximum  when  the  copper  amounts  to  one-fifth  of 
the  silver.  The  standard  or  sterling  silver  of  Britain, 
of  which  coin  is  made,  is  a  compound  of  Vl^  parts  sil- 
ver and  1  copper.  Its  specific  gravity  is  10'2.  Tho 
specific  gravity  of  Paris  standard  silver,  composed  of 
137  parts  silver  and  7  copper,  is  10-175.  The  French 
silver  coin  during  tho  old  government  was  not  nearly 
so  fine,  being  composed  of  201  parts  silver  and  27  cop- 
per, or  9|  parts  silver  to  1  part  copper.  The  Austrian 
silver  coin  contains  J^  of  copper.  The  silver  coin  of 
the  ancients  was  nearly  pure,  and  appears  not  to  have 
been  mixed  with  alloy. — Thomson's  Chemistry. 

The  most  productive  silver  mines  are  in  America, 
particularly  in  Mexico  and  Peru.  There  are  also  sil- 
ver mines  in  Hung«ry,  Saxony,  Spain,  and  other  parts 
of  Kurope,  and  in  Asiatic  Russia.— See  PliRCions 
Metals. 

Besides  bclnij  used  as  a  coin,  or  money,  silver  is  ex- 
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tensivrl}'  employed  in  thu  arts.  The  value  of  the  ail- 
ver  platQ  annually  manufactured  is  very  considornlile. 
Lar^e  i|iiantitie8  arc  also  used  in  plating,  Jilver  ex- 
ists in  nioKt  parts  of  the  world,  and  is  found  mixed  with 
other  (ires  in  various  mines  in  (ireat  liritain.  The  sil- 
ver mines  of  South  America  are  far  the  richest.  A 
mine  was  discovered  in  tlie  district  of  l,a  I'az  in  ICCO, 
wliicli  was  so  rich  that  the  silver  of  it  was  often  cut 
with  a  chisel.  In  1749  one  mass  of  silver,  woijjliing 
370  Ills.,  was  sent  to  Spain.  From  a  mine  in  Norway 
a  piece  of  silver  was  dug,  and  sent  to  the  Hoyal  Mu- 
seum at  ('opcriha);en,  weighing  GtiO  lbs,,  and  worth 
i;i(i.sO.  In  Kngland  silver  jiluto  and  vessels  were  lirst 
used  liy  Wilfrid,  a  Nortliuniberland  lil.<licip,  a  lofty  and 
nmliitloiis  man,  A.i>.  7(10. — Tvuui.i.'s  ///.<^  of  Kmjland. 
Silver  linives,  s])oons,  and  cups  were  great  luxuries  in 
Vim. 

Silver  Coin.  Silver  was  first  coined  l>y  the  Lyd- 
ians,  Slime  say  ;  others,  by  I'hidon  of  Argoa,  WW  n.c. 
At  Koniu  it  was  first  coined  liy  Faliius  I'ictor,  °J(i'.)  ii.o. 
Used  In  liritain  26  n.<'.  The  Saxons  coined  silver 
pennies,  wliich  were  2'.'}  grains  weiglit.  In  \Mfl  the 
penny  was  yet  the  largest  silver  coin  in  England. — •See 
SitiM-iNos,  etc.,  and  Coi.n, 

The  f  careity  of  silver  in  Western  Europe,  including 
Great  Itrltain,  and  in  this  country,  lias  given  rise  to 
the  ([uestiiin,  "  Wliere  does  the  silver  go  ?"  In  connec- 
tion with  this  ({Uestion,  we  mulie  the  fulbiwiiig  extract 
from  a  pajier  read  by  Prof.  K.  II.  AValsh,  of  the  Dub- 
lin I'nlversity: 

At  the  time  wlien  Pliny  termed  it  the  sink  of  the 
precious  metals,  silver  was  a  favorite  article  of  ex|H>rt 
to  the  IC.ist.  It  has  continued  so  since,  but  the  trade 
of  late  has  assumed  an  extraordinary  magnitude.  In 
the  five  years  jirinr  to  1J<.'|(!  over  :*110,00(1,IKK)  worth  of 
silver  liavc  been  exported  to  the  ICast  through  I'.n- 
glaml  aliinc,  and  from  other  countries  a  similar  move- 
ment has  lieeii  in  operation.  The  eximrt  in  \X'lb  was 
$;)-.>,(l()(l,(ino,  and  this  year  (ISJO)  it  is  proceeding  at 
tlio  rate  of  over  5'4.'),0(K),000  yn'T  annum,  judging  from 
the  returns  that  have  been  publislird  for  tlie  lirst  four 
months,  rnlike  the  old  movement,  tho  present  can 
not  be  permanent.  The  former  was  seldom  more  llian 
might  be  airnunted  fur  as  the  distribution  of  silver  to 
some  iif  its  ihlef  conHumers — tho  nations  of  the  ICast — 
aceiiriliuj;  as  new  supplies  were  raised  el.sewhere.  It 
was,  in  I'ai  t,  tlie  oriliiian,-  movement  from  tlie  producer 
to  the  ( iiiiMiiuer.  Ilumlxildt  estimated  tlic  annual  pro- 
ductiun  of  silver  in  Mexico  at  1,1H4,000  lbs.,  or  about 
$'.V),(KK),()()0. 

Uut  now  silver  goes  faster  to  tlic  East  than  it  is  pro- 
duced throughout  tho  world,  llencu  tlio  process  can 
not  be  permanent,  but  iiiu>t  come  to  an  end  as  soon  us 
the  redLstribution  of  the  old  stock  has  been  elVeeted ;  for 
the  annu.dproducti(m  of  silver  isoiilyal)<iut?'4(l,f»0(l,iM)(); 
and  since  tho  exjiort  to  the  East  thMugh  Kiigland  ahme 
is  at  tho  rate  of  over  4i4.'i,(H)0,(ltM),  it  follows  that  It  can 
not  be  tlic  new  supplies  of  silver  which  meet  that  de- 
mand and  all  otiiers  for  tlie  same  metal,  but  that  there 
niu.«t  be  hoino  auxiliary  fund  to  be  drawn  U|Min.  Such 
a  fund  Is  furnished  by  a  cessation  in  tho  demand  for 
silver  in  several  countries  which  lieforo  employed  it 
most  largely,  but  now  use  gold  instead.  Silver,  which 
used  to  be  coined  in  Fniiue  and  the  United  States  at 
an  average  rate  of  jcJO.tKKi.OfM)  per  annum,  is  now  little 
empliiyiil,  while  much  of  the  old  coin  of  that  metal  is 
melted  down  and  cx|H)rted.  In  France,  it  is  said  that 
in  one  year  (lt<M)  so  much  as  ijfiOiOIMl.lKX)  were  dis- 
]Mised  of  in  this  manner,  and  that  the  o]«'ration  has 
liecn  since  jiroceeding  at  u  still  greater  rate.  In  Jlex- 
ii  o  there  are  eight  or  nine  mints,  one  of  which  is  na- 
tional, having  one  general  law  of  coinage,  but  inde- 
jiendcnt  of  each  other,  and  subject  to  no  general  con- 
trol. There  are  fome  characteristic  ditferences  in  re- 
spect to  grades  of  fineness  and  accuracy,  but  they  seem 
not  Midirieiit  to  call  fur  u  illstliictlon,  as  the  only  ex- 
ternal means  of  identifying  is  in  the  mint  mark. 


tJILTRR  OF  DOMKSTin  PnOnCOTION,  IlfOLmilMa  SllTlB  IMBTP.n 
Know  ('Al.lrORNIA  tiol.n,  IIKroSITKO  AT  THIS  MiNT  or  Till; 
rNITKI»    .'^TATKS,    ITS    UttANCIlFS,    ANI»    TlIK   AsHAY    OKKlrK, 

Nkw  VoitK,  riioM  .Iamary,  1'*4I,  to  .Icnk  3(1,  \'<>1  (that 
roll  1%7  iiKiNU  BIX  .Months  only,  to  June  'M)). 

Y^nni.  Value. 

l'<41 J4,!)IN» 

1S4'J «,4.^3 

1S43 R.tmi 

1S44 8n,K47 

ls4r> 4,7«« 

is4<i !),(.(.l3 

1S47 fl,407 

l^ttS n,l!)l 

1841) BO.ll'i 

Ct.\tk.mknt  ok  Amoi-nt  ok  Bii.vER  coiNp.i)  AT  THE  Mint  op 
TiiK    Initki>    States,  and  tub   Hbancii    Mints    at  San 

I  ItANCISl'O    AND    NP.W    ORLEANS,    rNIISR    TUB  AoT   OP    I'F.U. 
UL'AUY    21,  1S&3    (SIX    .MoNTUS  OM.V,  18b7). 


Ymn. 

mail 

Viilim. 

isr.i 

ISfiU 

8S1I,4T1 
4114  41)4 

1SV3 

1S64 

^•v•.• 

417.i7ll 
aw.  I'll) 

is,-|l 

.121  l)3^ 

1S67 

127,2.^1 

Total... 

..  $2,70(i,72S 

Yean. 

Mint  (if  III*        llrunoll  Mint, 
Cnitfil  StAtvH,        Shii  Krai). 
riiil«tlcl|iliiii.            cim). 

Uranc-h  .Mint, 
.Nan  Orleilu. 

Total. 

ISKt... 
1854... 
l'^.^5... 
1SW.... 
1S67... 

TlltBl. 

*7,M7,ini 
5,373,2711 
1,41'.M7() 
«,'J14,24) 
1,427,(100 

$l(!4.n-,'i 
177,000 
.'111,000 

$l,ia7,IMI0 
«,24fl,()00 
l,!IIS,n(H) 
l,744,IKIO 

t8,fl,M,1iil 

S,01V7ii 

8,5lll,•.i^.^ 
ri,i.3r),24o 
1.477,11110 

!i<is,()6i),841 

$3'.il,o7B 

$8,045,000 

*27,3,s«,i)10 

Silver  Mine/  of  Mexico. — It  Is  not  generally  known 
in  this  countrj'  that  tho  silver  mines  of  Mexico,  wlilili 
yielded  to  the  Spaniards,  between  tho  con(itic?t  by 
Cortex  and  their  expulsion  by  the  Mexicans  In  Isj;^ 
5'2,O28,00ll,OOO,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Mints, 
have  since  that  period  steadily  and  nuiidly  inereasocl 
their  product,  untd  from  an  annual  yield  of  alxint 
iJ2(!,()0ll,l)0()  it  has  risen,  according  to  some  aiitlioritlo.i, 
to  upward  of  $40,000,000  in  lh5G.  We  have  no  oiliclul 
data  'HKin  which  to  aflirm  or  deny  this.  This  vn^t 
]irodiict  is  from  the  working  of  u  very  small  mimlicr 
of  mines,  while  that  portion  of  Mexico  north  of  lati- 
tude 24°,  and  on  our  own  frontier,  which,  accordiiii;  tn 
Ilaron  Humboldt  and  others,  contains  the  riclie^t  veins 
^(iften  beginning  near  the  surface,  and  above  water- 
level,  and  .sonietinies  yielding  vast  iiuantities  of  jmrc 
native  silver — have  lain  for  many  years  entircl\  tin- 
worked  ami  neglected.  This  has  lieen  in  eonsei|tn  ncp 
of  the  inability  of  the  few  Mexicans  scattered  overtlio.if 
regions  to  cope  with  the  wild  Apache  and  (aniaiuhc 
Indians,  who  have  held  free  scope  there  until  within  a 
few  years  past.  They  are  now  kept  out  from  the  st:iti's 
near  the  lower  part  of  the  Kio  Grande  by  tho  lillini,'ii|i 
of  the  country,  and  by  the  vicinity  of  our  ncwlv-cNtah- 
li.shed  military  jsists.  Up  to  this  time  the  only  furel^'n- 
crs  who  have  availed  them.selves  of  the  opiKirtmiities 
of  amassing  fortunes  from  these  mines  are  the  I'ji};liali. 
and  II  few  Germans;  and  they  have  confined  tlieiiiselvcs 
|irincl|>i(lly  to  the  poorer  veins  of  the  thickly-settled 
( 'entral  and  Southern  parts  of  Mexico.  Hut  they  iirc 
now  meeting  witli  the  rewards  of  their  enterprise. 

Hecently,  several  companies  have  been  foniieil  in 
tho  United  States  for  working  mines  in  Northern  Mex- 
ico and  Arizona.  One  of  these  is  composed,  in  )i.irt. 
of  oflicers  of  our  army,  who  have  seen  and  exaiiiined 
the  hicalities,  and  some  of  whom  have  resigned  their 
commissions  for  the  purpose  of  devoting  their  tiiiic  to 
the  o|i«ning  of  these  mines.  Those  In  Arizona  are  so 
far  distant,  and  in  a  country  so  uncultlvateil  ami  so 
beset  hy  Indians,  that  it  may  he  the  work  of  time  and 
of  much  ex|K>nso  to  overcome  these  obstacles.  Hut 
that  American  enterprise  will  finally  overinmi'  them 
none  can  doubt.  On  tho  Lower  Hio  (iraude,  liciwever, 
in  the  state  of  Nuevo  Leon,  w  ithin  forty-live  miles  »f 
st«>aml>oat  navigation,  and  but  forty-five  miles  fMin  the 
Texas  line,  and  but  four  days'  sail  from  New  Orleans, 
are  some  of  tho  richest  mines  in  the  Kep'-MIc  of  .Mex- 
ico. One  of  these  is  licing  reo|ienpd  by  11  very  stmnj; 
New  York  company,  called  the  Vallicillio,  and  with 
go<id  prospects  of  large  rt>turns. — lA'ller  fnmi  \iw 
Mexico.  .See  nrliclet  Mrxico,  Piikcioih  Mkvai-', 
and  Coins  for  more  extended  information  in  regard  to 
the  production  of  silver. 
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The  product  of  silver  ut  (liflferent  periods  of  the  pres- 
ent century  U  estimated  as  follows : 


imifl. 

America $82,S'Jl,mH) 

Kuropo 4,IHIO,00() 

Aula 

Africa 400,000 


IBM.  IS8(1. 

li(20,l'2(l,OOn  $30,5110,000 

T.IiSO.dOil  S,(I(I1I,0IM) 

4,1110,11110  6,000,000 


ToUl $37,'iJl,(K)0      ^,600,000      $43,500,000 

In  regard  to  the  production  of  silver  in  Mexico,  it 
nppoiirs  thut  tlio  amount  of  coinage  in  that  country  in 
lUi'il  Avus  4i2a,lfiG,000,  of  which  *-_',004,000  was  in  sil- 
ver. From  the  year  1G90  to  1800  the  production  of 
the  gold  and  silver  mines  of  Mexico  is  estimated  at 
$1,;!,")  1,000,000,  and  from  1800  to  1850  at  $100,000,000, 
us  tlie  production  of  the  silver  mines  alone. 

Singapore,  an  island  and  British  settlement  at 
the  eastern  extremity  of  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  the 
town  being  in  lot.  1=^  17'  22"  N.,  long.  103°  61'  45" 
K.  The  island  is  of  un  elliptical  form,  about  27  miles 
in  its  greatest  length,  and  11  in  breadth,  containing  an 
estimated  area  of  275  square  miles,  liut  the  whole 
Ilritish  settlement  embraces  a  circumference  of  above 
120  miles ;  in  which  are  included  alwut  50  desert  islets, 
and  the  seas  and  straits  within  10  miles  of  the  coast  of 
the  principal  island.  The  latter  is  separated  from  the 
main  land  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name,  of  small 
breadth  throughout,  and  scarcely,  indeed,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  wide  in  its  narrowest  part,  which,  in  the  early 
])eriod  of  European  navigation,  was  the  thoroughfare 
between  India  and  China.  Hut  the  grand  commercial 
highway  between  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of 
maritime  Asia  now  passes  alorig  tho  south  side  of  the 
island,  on  which  tho  town  is  built,  between  it  and  a 
cliain  (if  desert  islands  about  0  miles  distant ;  the  safest 
and  most  convenient  channel  being  so  near  to  the  isl- 
and that  ships  in  |iassing  and  repassing  come  close  to 
the  roads.  Tho  town  is  wholly  indebted  for  itg  rapid 
rise  anil  growing  importance  to  its  position  on  this 
strait.  Tills  has  rendered  it  not  merely  a  convenient 
entrepot  for  tho  trade  between  the  Western  World  and 
India  on  tho  one  hand,  and  China  on  the  other,  but 
also  for  that  between  tho  former  and  tho  Eastern 
Archipelago,  the  Philippines,  etc.  It  is  situated  on  a 
river,  or  rather  salt  creek,  navigable  by  lighters  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  tho  sea.  Ships  lio  in  the 
roads,  or  open  harbor,  at  the  distance  of  from  1  to  2 
miles  from  town,  according  to  their  t'vaught  of  water. 
The  assistance  of  a  number  of  convenient  lighters, 
which  are  always  in  readiness,  enables  them  to  load  or 
unload,  with  scarcely  any  interruption,  throughout  tho 
year.  The  creek  is  accessible  to  tho  lighters,  and  the 
gooiis  are  taken  in  and  discharged  at  convenient  quays, 
at  the  doors  of  the  principal  warehouses. 

The  climate  of  SingaiKjre,  though  hot,  is  healthy. 
Fahrenheit's  thermometer  ranges  from  71°  to  89°. 
Being  only  about  80  miles  from  the  equator,  there  is, 
of  course,  verj-  little  variety  in  tho  seasons.  There  is 
neither  sununer  nor  winter;  and  evr.i  the  periodical 
rains  are  short,  and  not  very  well  marked — moderate 
showers  of  rani  falling  for  about  150  days  each  year. 
The  settlement  of  Singapore  was  formed  in  February, 
1810,  and  its  sovereignty  and  proi)erty,  in  their  jjres- 
ent  extent,  conlirmed  to  tho  British  government  in 
1825,  by  a  convention  with  the  King  of  tho  Nether- 
lands, and  a  treaty  witli  the  Malay  princes  to  whom  it 
belonged.  Previously  to  its  being  taken  possession  of 
by  the  I'nglish,  it  had  been  inhabited  for  about  eight 
years  by  a  colony  of  JIalays,  half  fishermen  and  half 
pirates.  When  tho  first  census  was  tu'.en  in  January, 
1821,  tho  population  was  found  to  amount  to  10,08,'{. 
In  1828  it  had  increased  to  15,834,  in  both  cases  exclu- 
sive of  troops,  camp  followers,  Indian  convicts,  and  a 
floating  population  of  about  3000.  In  1837  it  amounted 
to  29,itH4,  of  whom  l;t,749  were  Chinese  settlers,  and 
9132  Malays,  the  Europeans  lieuig  but  few  in  num- 
ber; and  at  present  (1853)  the  population  exceeds 
50,000,  of  whom  about  half  are  Chhieso. 


The  principal  merchants  and  agent*  are  English- 
men, of  whom  also  there  are  a  few  shop-keejiors,  auc- 
tioneers, etc.  There  are  also  some  respectable  Chinese 
merchants ;  and  tho  bulk  of  the  shoji-keepers,  with  the 
most  valuable  part  of  tho  lalmrlng  population,  consist 
of  Chinese.  About  50OO  adult  nmles  arrive  imnually 
from  China  by  the  junks,  about  1000  of  whonj  remain 
at  Singapore,  the  rest  dispersing  themselves  among 
the  neighboring  Dutch,  English,  and  Malay  settle- 
ments. The  boatmen  are  chiefly  natives  of  the  Coro- 
mandel  coast ;  and  the  Malays  employ  themselves  as 
fishermen,  in  cutting  timber,  and  in  supplying  tho  set- 
tlement with  the  rude  produce  of  tho  neighborhood. 
There  are  good  daily  markets,  open  at  lUl  hours,  and 
well  supplied  with  vegetables,  fruits,  grain,  fish,  pork, 
and  green  turtle — the  latter  the  cheapest  animal  food 
that  can  be  procured.  There  are  no  export  or  import 
duties,  nor  anchorage,  harbor,  light-house  duos,  or  any 
fees ;  but  a  register  is  kept  of  all  exports  and  imports. 
Reports  must  be  made  to  tho  master  attendant  by  the 
masters  of  vessels,  and  invoices  delivered  to  the  super- 
intendent of  imports  and  exports.  Though  there  are 
neither  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  nor  on  the  ships 
freqnenting  the  port,  the  revenue  of  Singapore  amount- 
ed in  1842-'43  to  609,000  rupees,  while  its  expenditure, 
civil  and  military',  amounted  to  only  494,029  rupees. 

United  States  Consular  Hetumtfrom  Singapore,  Jan. 
1,  1856. — The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United 
States  with  this  consular  district  is  governed  partly  by 
general  acts  of  the  Parliament  of  Ureat  Britain,  and 
partly  by  special  legislation  of  the  F^st  India  Com- 
pan}',  through  the  governor  and  council  at  Ca'cutta. 
Tho  present  port  regulations  are  supposed  to  be  fixed, 
being  for  an  indefinite  period.  Singapore  is  a  free 
port,  and  the  privileges  permitted  to  commerce,  as  well 
as  the  restrictions  imposed  on  it,  aro  applicable,  with- 
out distinction  of  flag,  to  all  nations  alike.  There  aro 
no  other  port  charges  than  the  Pedra  Branca  or  Straits 
light  dues,  which  aro  three  cents  per  registered  ton  on 
merchant  vessels.  National  vessels  of  all  countries 
are  exempt  from  this  tax.  The  transhipment  of  goods 
to  any  other  port  in  the  East  India  Company's  pos- 
session, or  to  any  foreign  yioH,  is  freely  permitted  to 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  but  without  any  special 
privileges  or  restrictions.  The  moneys,  weights,  and 
measures  known  and  in  common  use  at  Singapore,  are 
neither  those  of  tho  mother  country  nor  those  made 
use  of  in  tho  c<intinontal  possessions  of  tho  East  India 
Company,  Merchants  keep  their  accounts  in  Spanish 
dollars,  divided  into  one  hundred  parts,  called  cents, 
precisely  as  in  our  federal  currenc}-.  Fractional  parts 
of  this  cent  are  also  coined,  and  are  much  in  use  ;  theso 
are  the  half  cent  and  tho  quarter  cent,  the  latter  being 
called  &pie,  or  pice.  The  post-ofiice,  however,  and  all 
other  otfices  of  the  British  Eaat  Indian  government, 
keep  accounts  only  in  rupees,  annas,  and/xVc. 

Mo'ieys. — 4  pice  make  1  cent ;  2\  cents  make  1  aima ; 
10  annas  make  1  company's  rupee  (marked  It) ;  100,000 
rupees  make  1  lac ;  100  lacs  make  1  croro.  The  com- 
pany's rupee,  which  is  here  meant,  is  valued  at  45  cents 
at  Calcutta,  while  hero  it  is  now  current  at  only  42 
cents.  Besides  this  coin,  there  is  tho  old  Sicca  rupee 
(now  nearly  obsolete),  worth  here  45  cents,  and  the  Java 
rupee,  which  is  just  now  fluctuating  at  35  to  30  cents. 
Weiyhts. — Measures  of  capacity  aro  rarely  used,  and 
then  only  with  certain  articles,  such  as  tobacco ;  even 
oils  and  other  fluids  being  sold  by  weight.  The  de- 
nominations of  tho  weights  used  in  Singapore  are  taken 
l)oth  from  the  Malays  and  tho  Chinese.  In  naming 
and  reducing  them  to  the  United  standard  value,  I 
omit  all  those  which  are  nci,  employed  commercially 
with  and  by  foreign  residents : 

10  tjicls  muke  1  cutty.     (Tho  catty  U  1  lb.  6  ot  BJ  grs. 

avolrduuui:^,  or  ij  lb.) 
100  cattlea  make  1  (iilurau  plcul  marked  (I'l.  or  ris.)=138J- 
Uw.  nvolrdiipui?). 
'2  Mnlny  (ileuU  make  1  char. 
40  Ckiueae  piculs  make  1  koyan  (or  coyao). 
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The  MiiUy  rutty  weighs  4i'24  HpnTilth,  and  the  Chi- 
neiie  cntty  wpighii  9'i'H  Spaniah;  lionce  ir>rnttlflH  M«- 
Uiy=l(I  cattiea  i;hine(ie.  Hy  the  Malay,  or  grpatcr 
ploiil,  inorrhant*  piirchano  l)eppor,  tin,  etc.,  from  thn 
native  vosaelfi,  but  sell  liy  the  ('hinexe  or  Kazar  piciil 
of  WiH  llm.  iivoirdiipold.  Rico  l8  miIiI  by  the  koyuii  of 
40  piK.  ;  Halt  tiy  the  same  ninaxure,  but  w«iKhii  almut 
52  piculs  J  Kolil  and  allvor  thread  bj-  a  particular  catty 
of  iii<lti  woiglit ;  ({old  dust  hy  the  bunkal,  which  weighK 
ij2=t8:12  (;rH.  Troy  ;  .lava  tobacco  la  Bold  by  the  iHirgp 
of  40  l)a8kctH;  Inilia  piece  gootU  l>y  the  corj^n  of  '.20 
pieccH ;  wheat  and  grain  by  the  bog,  containing  2  Iten- 
gal  maunds  (the  maund  is  tll^  catties). 

Fiviyht. -~'l'hn  rate.s  at  which  ships  are  freighted  or 
chartered  <lp|)end  on  tho  demand  for  tonnage  and  the 
Hupply  ;  on  tho  kind  of  cargo  to  be  transporte<l,  an<l  on 
tho  sailln^r  ()ualitieM  of  the  vc»»el».  The»e  very  oo 
greatly  that  it  is  impuasiblo  to  give  them  even  approx- 
imately. At  the  present  time,  for  miscellaneous  Htniits' 
priMluce,  shippers  are  paying  (lit)  M  #20  per  tim  of  60 
foot  to  Now  York  or  Boston. 

Commumionjt.—WUilo  tho  trading  ships  of  all  other 
nations  pay  the  uniform  commissions  of  10  per  cent. 
(as  estttblished  by  the  Singapore  ('hnmber  of  <\im- 
mercel,  which  include  expenses  of  every  sort  for  pur- 
chasing or  selling,  a  specijil  exception  is  made  for  what 
is  called  the  "Ameriean  trade,"  meaning  that  of  the 
United  States,  Tho  o.Htablishod  charges  on  this  are  : 
Coramissiuna  on  sales  of  goods  or  purchase  of  produce, 
free  of  risk,  either  in  sales  or  on  advances  on  )>roduce, 
2}  |icr  cent.  (Uoth  of  those  are  guaranteed  for  an  extra 
2^  per  cent.,  or  5  per  cent,  in  all.)  <  >n  negotiating  bills 
of  exchange,  1  per  cent.  Other  business  on  the  usual 
terms.  Interest  on  all  moneys  advanced  is  at  tho  rate 
(if  12  |M:r  cent,  per  annum,  but  on  disbursements  on 
account  of  ships  while  in  port,  6  per  cent.  Added  to 
these  expenses  are  l)oat  and  cooly  hire  and  warehous- 
ing,  the  charges  fur  which  dilfcr  widely,  being  govern- 
ed by  circumstances. 

Tlie  imi>orts  from  tho  I'nited  States,  in  comparison 
with  the  exptirts  thither,  are  of  trilling  amount.  I 
then'fiiro  state  tho  modes  and  terms  of  purchase,  as  well 
IIS  those  of  sale.  Sales  of  imi>orts  are  ctfected  in  the 
UBiuil  manner  by  private  arrangiMnent  with  the  buyer, 
ami  sometiniif  s  also  l>y  public  auction.  Tho  terms  are, 
cash  down. 

I'urchatK  ofCarr^, — This  is  done  by  private  contract 
(never  at  public  sales)  by  the  house  to  which  the  mas- 
ter of  the  vessel  is  consigned  ;  tliu  said  house  buying 
tho  goisls  from  either  the  native  or  from  the  Chinese 
lealers,  who  are  what  is  commercially  styled  the  "  first 
hands." 

Binhara.  The  sinhara,  or  water-nut  (Trapa  ?),  is 
.\  native  of  the  Cashmere,  but  grows  abundantly  in 
the  lakes  near  the  capital,  esi>ecially  in  the  Wurlor 
lake,  and  yields  an  average  return  of  10,000,000  lbs.  of 
nuts  a  year.  They  are  scoojied  up  from  the  Imttom  of 
the  lake  in  (^nmll  nets,  and  afford  employment  to  tho 
linhiTnien  fur  several  months.  These  nuts  constitute 
almost  the  only  fiiod  of  ut  least  30,000  persons  for  llvo 
months  in  the  year.  When  extracted  from  the  shell, 
they  are  eaten  raw,  boiled,  nxialod,  fried,  ordre^sed  in 
various  ways,  after  l*ing  reduced  to  flour, 

Sinope,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the  south  coast 
of  the  lllack  Sea,  laf.  42'-"  2'  M)"  N.,  lonK.  ;li'i°0'4r)" 
K.  i'opulation  uncertain,  probably  from  WKKi  to  lO.fllK). 
Sino|)e  is  situated  on  a  low  narrow  isthmus,  connect- 
ing the  high  rocky  pnimontory  of  Ada  with  the  main 
land.  Its  |H<rt,  which  is  the  liest  on  this  coai.t,  on  the 
si>utli  sitle  of  the  town,  is  protected  from  the  north  and 
northeast  gales  by  the  isthmus  and  promontory  al- 
ready mentioned.  Ships  anchor  within  a  third  of  a 
mile  of  tho  town,  in  fmm  1.4  to  17  fatlioffis;  or  nearer 
to  it,  in  from  .'i  to  7  fathoms.  There  is  a  roadstead  on 
the  north  side  of  the  isthmus,  but  it  is  oik-u  and  ex- 
pose<l.  .SinujR-  is  one  of  the  principal  stations  of  the 
Turkish  fleet ;  and  there  are  docks  and  arsenals  for  its 


accnmmndatton  and  ontflt.  Tts  exports  are  inconsider- 
able, the  principal  being  timber,  salt,  cordage,  flsh  oil 
eti'.  In  ancient  times  .Sinope  was  a  city  of  great 
wealth,  magnitude,  and  importance.  It  was  the  birth- 
place of  Diogenes  the  Cynic;  and  Mithridates  mado  it 
tlui  capital  of  his  dominions.  After  Its  conquest  bv 
the  Homans  under  I.uculliis,  it  became  the  seat  of  a 
colony,  and  continued  for  a  lengthened  period  to  eiijov 
a  g(«>d  deal  of  consideration.  Should  civilization  nnil 
the  arts  once  more  revive  in  tho  ancient  Pontiis,  and 
the  other  countries  to  tho  south  of  the  black  Sea,  the 
excellence  of  its  port  could  not  fall  to  restore  to  Sinoini 
some  imrtlon  of  its  former  grandeur.  Even  now  a  con- 
siderable Intercourse  Is  l)eginnlng  to  take  placo  «ah 
tho  countries  east  and  south  of  Sinope.  Diarlieker  on 
the  Tigris,  in  lat.  87°  54'  N.,  long.  39°  6,V  45"  K.,  U 
one  of  tho  principal  scats  of  Eastern  commerce ;  and 
caravans  set  out  regularly  from  it  for  Aleppo,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople :  but  anj"  ono  who  con»>.Us  a  map 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  of  tho  contiguous  countries,  will  see 
at  once  that  Trebizond  and  tho  neighboring  ports  en 
tho  southeast  coa^t  of  tho  Hiack  Sea  are  the  natural 
channels  through  which  Armenia,  Koordistan,  and  the 
northwestern  parts  of  I'ersia  may  best  maintain  an 
intercourse  with  Europe.  For  further  particulars  as 
to  Sinope,  tee  TofiiNKFonT,  Voijage,  du  LeranI,  and 
Noiiik'n  Sailing  Divfrllontfor  the  lilack  Sea. 

Bkina.  The  term  Is  applied  In  commercial  Ian- 
gmge  to  the  skins  of  those  animals — as  deer,  gontn, 
kids,  lambs,  etc. — which,  when  prepared,  are  used  In 
the  lighter  works  of  book-binding,  the  manufacture  of 
gloves,  parchment,  etc. ;  while  tho  term  hides  is  ajipllcil 
to  tho  skins  of  the  ox,  horse,  etc.,  which,  when  tanned, 
are  used  in  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  harnc's,  and  ntlipr 
heavy  and  strong  articles.  I,amb  and  kid  skins  are 
principally  used  in  the  glove  manufacture ;  1211  skins 
being  supposed  to  produce,  at  nn  average,  18  dozen  pairs 
of  gloves. — .s'cc  IlinKS  and  I.i:atiikk. 

Slate  (Roof)  (dcr.  S, hii/n ;  Vt.  Anhiie;  It.  An. 
rarpm,  fjnlrtt;  Sp.  Pizarra),  a  f<issil  or  c(unpact  stime 
(nrr/il!areouf  nhi.itii.i)  that  may  be  readily  split  into 
even,  smooth,  thin  Inminir.  There  arc  several  varii^ 
ties  of  this  valuable  niinenil,  the  prevailing  colors  lie- 
ing  gray,  blue,  and  brown.  Hut  the  tints  are  verj- 
various ;  and  slates  are  often  marked  with  streaks  of 
a  ditferent  cidor  from  tho  gn)und.  Slate  is  principally 
used  In  the  covering  of  houses,  fo.-  which  purpo.sc  it  is 
infinitely  superior  to  thatch  or  tiles,  and  is  far  loss  ex- 
pensive than  lead,  fiood  roofing  slate  should  not  uli- 
sorii  water ;  and  it  should  be  so  compact  as  not  to  lie 
decomposed  by  the  action  of  the  atmosiihcre.  Wicn 
properly  selecte<l,  roof  slates  aro  of  aimost  perpetual 
duration ;  l)Ut  those  which  are  spongy  ar^d  imbibe  nloi^t- 
uro  speedily  get  covered  with  moss,  and  require,  at  no 
vcrr  distant  [leriod,  to  bo  renewed. 

Slaves  and  Slave-trade.  A  slave,  in  the  ordi- 
narj"  sense  of  the  term,  is  an  Individual  at  the  absolute 
disposal  of  another,  who  has  a  right  to  employ  ami 
treat  him  as  he  pleases.  Hut  the  state  of  slavery  is 
susceptible  of  innumerable  modifications ;  and  it  has 
been  usual,  in  most  countries  where  it  has  been  loiij; 
established,  to  limit  in  various  ways  the  power  of  tlic 
master  over  tho  slave.  The  slare-trade  is,  of  course,  the 
business  of  those  who  tloal  in  slaves.  A  great  deal  of 
learning  has  been  employed  in  tru'.ing  the  history  uf 
slavery,  though  the  subject  is  still  far  from  e.\liausted. 
It  seems  most  probable  that  it  originally  grew  out  of  a 
state  of  war.  In  rude,  uncivilized  commiiuitics,  wlicre 
the  passion  of  revenge  ac(|uircs  a  strength  unknown  in 
more  advanced  states  of  society,  captives  taken  in  war 
are  ailjudged  to  belong  to  tho  victors,  who  may  eitlicr 
put  them  to  tho  sword  or  reduce  them  to  a  state  of 
servitude.  In  antiquitj'  tho  ideas  of  war  anil  slavery 
were  inseparable.  Proliably  in  very  remote  ages  pris- 
oners were  most  commonly  put  to  death  ;  liut  the  selfish 
gradually  predominated  over  the  more  passionate  feel- 
ings, and  for  many  ages  it  was  usual  to  reduce  them 
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to  the  conilitinn  of  sliivei ;  lieinf;  either  gold  by  their 
captors  to  othero,  or  employed  by  them  an  they  might 
tliinlc  lit.  Tho  practiuo  of  rcduuing  men  to  a  xtiite  of 
elavary,  Imviiig  cmce  l.e^^un,  wns  extended  in  vnriims 
ways.  Tlie  progeny  of  slavoH  or  of  women  in  a  Btato 
(if  (liavery  were  »lavcs ;  men  bom  free  might  sell  thorn- 
nelvvn  aH  aluveii;  and  pari^nts  iiad  authority,  in  Judiea 
imd  Home,  to  dispose  of  their  cliildren  for  tho  bame  pur- 
pose.— Mk:iiaki.ih  on  the  Imwi  o/Afofei,  ii.  108,  Kngl. 
od.  It  was  tlie  law  of  Rome,  and  of  ni(,«t  other  ancient 
Htatefi,  tluit  tho  iierHonn  of  dcbtorii  wiio  Imd  contraule<l 
oliiigations  widch  they  could  not  discharge  should  lie- 
come  tlic  property  of  tlieir  creditors.  "  Serri,"  says 
.lu.itiniiiii,  '^aiilem  uiit  itasainlur  autfiunt:  naicuntur 
ex  iim'Mit  iioatris,  Jiiint  ant  jure  tfentium,  id  e»t  ex  eap- 
liriltUe ;  ant  jure  civili,  aim  liber  himn  major  viyinti  an- 
mta  ail  pntium  participatidum  aese  venundari  patsua  eat." 
—Instil.,  lil).  i.  tit.  i). 

The  African  elave-trade  wn.s  commenced  by  tho  I'ort- 
ugucHo  ill  1412,  It  WU8,  howovcr,  but  of  trifling  ex- 
tent till  tho  commencemeut  of  tho  10th  century.  In 
conseiiucncc,  however,  of  tlio  rapid  destruction  of  tho 
Indians  employed  in  tlio  mines  of  St.  Domingo  or  Ilnj'- 
ti,  Cliarles  V.  authorized,  in  l.'ilT,  tlio  introduction  into 
ttio  inland  of  African  slaves  from  tho  establishments  of 
the  I'ortiigueso  on  tho  coast  of  Ouinoa.  Tho  concur- 
rence of  tho  emperor  wag  obtained  by  the  intorcei<siuu 
of  tliu  colelirated  Las  Casas,  bishop  of  Chiapn,  who  lu- 
iKired  to  protect  the  Indians  bj- enslaving  tho  Africans ; 
thougli,  as  tho  latter  were  certainly  more  vigorous  and 
capable  of  bearing  fatiguo  than  tho  former,  the  nicus- 
uro  was  not  in  reality  so  contr  ..lictory  as  it  would  ut 
first  siglit  appear  to  bo. — Houkutson's  Jfi.it.  America. 
The  importation  of  negroes  into  tiie  West  Indies  and 
America,  having  once  begun,  gradually  increased,  un- 
til tiie  traflic  became  of  great  extent  and  importanuc. 
iSir  John  Hawkins  was  the  first  Kiiglishman  who  en- 
gaged in  it ;  and  such  was  tho  ardor  with  ivhicli  our 
countrymen  followed  his  example,  that  they  exported 
from  Africa  more  than  i!00,000 1>  .ives  between  tlie  years 
1680  and  17(10 ;  and  between  1700  and  1780,  010,000 
Africans  were  imported  into  ilamaica  only ;  to  which 
adding  the  imports  into  tlie  other  islands  and  the  con- 
tinental colonies,  and  tiioso  who  died  on  their  passage, 
the  number  carried  from  Africa  will  appear  immense. — 
Bryax  KirtVAKBS,  //iat.  West  /nrfict.  The  importa- 
tions by  other  nations,  particularly  tho  French  and 
Portuguese,  Avere  also  very  great.  Wo  may,  however, 
shortly  observe  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  slavery 
has  always  existed  in  Africa ;  und  it  is  sufflciently  well 
known  that  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the 
traflic  such  of  the  captives  taken  in  war  as  could  not 
1)0  advantageously  employed  as  slaves  were  most  com- 
monly put  to  death — cannibalism,  the  exposure  of  in- 
fants, and  human  sacrifices  being  tlien  also  verj-  fre- 
([uent.  Tile  slave-trade,  by  opening  a  ready  and  jinitit- 
ablo  market  for  slaves,  assisted  in  putting  an  end  to 


thenn  enormities,  though  it  be,  at  tho  »anifl  time,  true 
that  tlie  'esire  of  proliting  by  their  gale  hag  tempted 
tho  potty  princes  to  make  war  on  each  other  for  the 
chance  of  making  (nptives,  und  has  given  a  stimulus 
to  man-stealing  and  ntlior  ntrocitics. — (levi;.  hict.^  art, 
Akuic'A.  Hut  tliosu  who  inciuiro  dispassionately  into 
the  suliject  will  prolialdy  conio  to  the  conclusinr  that, 
instead  of  being  injured,  the  slaves  have  gained  liy  lie- 
ing  carrieil  from  tho  Old  to  tlie  New  World.  .Speaking 
generally,  the  negroes  are  in  tho  lowest  state  of  aliase- 
ment,  possessing  merely  the  rudiments  of  tlie  most  in- 
dispensable arts,  u  prey  to  the  <rllest  superstition  and 
tyranny,  without  any  tincture  of  learning,  and  with 
little  or  no  regard  for  the  future.  The  circumstances 
under  which  tlicy  are  placed  in  their  native  land  may, 
perhaps,  account  for  the  low  state  in  wliicli  wo  find 
them ;  Imt,  however  expl";M,-'d,  the  genuine  negroes  of 
Africa  are  admitted,  jven  by  tlioso  least  inclined  to  de- 
preciate them,  to  iie  for  tho  most  iwirt  "  either  ferocious 
savages,  or  stupid,  sensual,  and  indolent," — Pui<:it- 
Ann,  Uittory  of  Man,  ii.  itilH,  i)d  cd. 

Abolition  nfNlnrcry. — The  year  1HB.1  was  memorable 
for  tho  aliolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  Kritisli  col- 
onies.  In  enacting  this  cele'.irated  statute,  Parlia- 
ment endeavored  to  reconcile  the  opparently  conflict- 
ing claims  of  humanity  and  justice,  by  providing  for 
the  emancipation  of  tho  slaves  without  prejudice  to  the 
just  rights  and  claims  of  their  proprietors.  This  was 
eflected  by  assigning  to  tlio  hitter  the  s"m  of  tventy 
milliona  sterling,  whidi  was  distributed  among  them 
on  their  complying  with  the  provisions  of  the  act.  This 
is,  perhaps,  tiie  greatest  pecuniary  sacrifice  ever  volun- 
tarily made  by  any  nation  in  vindication  of  the  right 
of  proiierty.  liut  it  wns  not  too  great  for  tho  object  in 
view  ;  for  had  that  right  been  violated  in  this  instance, 
a  precedent  would  havo  been  set  for  its  violation  in 
others,  and  the  consequences  would  havo  been  most 
disastrous.  Tlie  measure,  in  fact,  reflects  quite  as 
much  credit  on  tho  wisdom  and  honesty  as  on  the  gen- 
erosity of  tho  Dritish  nation.  This  celebrated  statute 
enacted  tiiat  siuvcry  should  cease  in  all  Dritish  colonial 
possessions  on  the  1st  of  August,  1834  ;  when  the  slaves 
ware  to  becomo  apprenticed  laborers,  their  final  and 
complete  emancipation  taking  place  partly  on  the  1st 
of  August,  IHiiS,  and  partly  on  tho  Ist  of  August,  1840. 
Hut  a  clamor  having  been  raised  against  tiie  duration 
of  the  cpprenticeship,  its  period  was  shortened,  and  tho 
blacks  became  universally  free  in  1838. 

Dialribulion  of  Slave  Compensation. — The  commis- 
sioners for  tho  apportionment  of  tho  £20,000,000  grant- 
ed by  Parliament  as  compensation  to  slave  owners,  un- 
der the  act  3and4  Will.IV.,cap.73,  issued  the  following 
table,  showing  the  average  value  of  a  slave  in  each  col- 
ony ;  tho  number  of  slaves  in  each  ;  the  total  value  of 
the  slaves,  supposing  the  annual  value  of  each  were 
realized;  and  the  proiiortionof  tho  X20,000, 000  received 
by  each  colony. 


Colony. 

AviirnKfi  Value  of 

llMilvo  from  1851! 

to  WW. 

Number  of  Slavu 

liy  tlio  lukt 
Kenistrntion. 

Rolntlvu  Vnlue 
of  the  Slaves. 

Proporlion  of  llio 
iSn.OliO.llOO  to  wliirli 
em  ii  ,'oluny  Iftenmleil. 

ncnniKlii 

£      >      rf 
27    4  11} 
29  IS    Vi 

44  15    2t 
120    4    7( 

31  16    U 

32  12  101 
36  17  lOJ 
89    8  111 

86  6  m 

43    8    7i 
47    1    81 
59    6    0 
58    6    8 

45  12    Oi 
66  18    7 

105    4    6 
114  11    Bf 
73    9  11 
09  14    3 

4,203 

9,705 

311,692 

1,920 

5,192 

29,537 

6,3.')5 

8,722 

20,660 

14,3S4 

82,S<17 

23,536 

22,997 

11,621 

13,!148 

22,869 

84,916 

38,427 

68,613 

X 

114,527 

2:iO,5T3 

13,9f>1.139 

230,844 

165,143 

964,198 

234,466 

341,893 

760,840 

024,715 

3,8;i7,276 

1,395,634 

1,341,491 

529,941 

759,890 

2,352,6,55 

9,729,047 

2.824,224 

4,783,183 

£ 

60,584 

128,340 

6,161,927 

101,958 

72,940 

425,866 

103,5,VS 

151,007 

331,6.30 

275,923 

1,721,346 

616,444 

592,608 

234,l!64 

335,027 

1,039,119 

4,297.117 

1,247,401 

2,112,032 

ItHhniimH 

Virgin  iHlandH .... 

NeviM 

St.  (  hrifltophyr'fl 

Dominica 

Barlmdot'S 

Toimgo 

St.  I.ucia 

Trinidad 

Uritish  (inlan» 

Capn  of  Good  Hope 

Mauritius 

Total 

780,993 

46,281,738 

20,000,000 
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Dr.  LivInKttnno,  who  la  nckni>wleil){pil  ns  lieinK  nin- 
vrraunt  U|Nin  niilijit-tii  iift'xrtiiiK  tliu  !<liivr-triuU<,  itiiyii : 
'- 1  Imvu  thii.t  vi'iitiiriiil  to  utiitn  my  coiivit'tiun  in  fuvur 
of  our  priixi'iit  nyntuni,  fi)rniiul  an  it  wait  from  |K'rn<iiiiil 
ul)fierviiti<iii,  iudI  in  tliu  trctli  iif  a  :<trnn)(  liiiin  to  tlin 
contrary,  tliat  you  may,  acconllnK  to  your  custom,  und 
if  you  xlionld  iit't'ni  it  ixlvinuMr,  |{iv«  tliiu  to  your  rvatl- 
era  by  way  of  lu'lpinK  thvm  to  Iwtli  nUWe  of  tliu  qucH- 
tion.  It  it  not  to  l>u  au|i|M>w(l  for  u  nonuMit  tliat  tli« 
presnnt  BVntuni  of  cofrcion  will  rvHult  in  a  radical  cure 
of  th«  ev il.  '/'Ar  culliriitiun  liy  the . ij'riiiiiui  oh  ihfir oiin 
toil  iiflhr  raw  miUfritiU  of  our  niiiiiujaclurrii,  tiiul  l/ii'  in- 
JttifHtv  ofahritlinn  cifilization  iilunr  irill  I'Jfict  it  ifniKt- 
mill  tu/iiiiygnioit  of  the  tlarr-triiilv,  liiit  all  Iio|hi  of  thii 
numt  liu  )(lven  up  if  tho  count  triliOM  aru  to  l>o  houndml 
on  liy  tlin  KnM|MMin!i  to  liunt  down  tliu  defenxulciiii  in- 
land inlialiitantK,  ofi  lAc  absiml  im/tnue  of  prumotiiiii 
'J'ree  fiiiii/rnti'm.'  It  is  no  moru  true  that  Africann 
take  dfli^lit  in  hunting,  lmyin)(,  and  .-dlin);  each  other 
than  that  tlio  ICiij^liiih  K'ory  in  han){in){  thcnisulvcH  in 
NovouiIht.  I  know  that  thU  U  tho  rasu  thrt)U^'hout 
the  intorior,  and  I  wan  norry  at  thu  cmiho  of  u  dlircrvnt 
^>tato  of  tliiu);*  on  tho  iMmlurti  of  civilization.  Uut  wo 
are  ignorant  of  the  nourcea  whence  ntateniuntM  xuch  an 
timt  referred  to  arise.  From  meeting  it  in  variouii 
<|nartfr!i,  und  more  eH|)eclall}'  in  the  mouthit  of  slave- 
holders,  or  would-lie  alavo  employcrx,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  Itoth  it  and  that  alKiut  tho  incfliciency  of 
Her  MajcMtys  cruisers  have  hud  their  origin  in  those 
who  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  aliettors  of  hlavcry,  and 
that  they  are  pioniul)(ated  by  many  who,  like  uiyaulf, 
hud  not  the  mennit  of  te8tin){  their  trutli." 

IVsnin^  oYvx  tlic  interval  from  the  periixl  when  the 
slavc-traih-  was  declared  to  lie  piracy  to  tho  year  1H40, 
we  tind  tliat  the  numlier  intriMluced  into  Itruzil  from 
that  year  to  lx.')l,  iuclmtive,  was  !H8,<;01»,  or  a  little 
more  than  :i(),(KX)  u  year.  During  the  same  (wriod  the 
number  im|Kirteil  into  Cnlia  amounted  to  an  aver.iKo 
of  ttlxiut  IKMK)  a  year.  The  followiii);  taldes  show  tho 
importations  into  Urazil  and  Cuba  from  Itt&l  to  1M64: 

SlavM. 

Imiinrtnl  iuto  Ilrazll  In  Iho  yc-xr  ISBl tT.iKK) 

"  "  "  IMIsa flo.noo 

"  "  "  ISM 8,700 

Totiil io«,77l6 

n,nno 

T.!!i4 

l2,rH(o 

10,2.1(1 

imi.Too 

Total 13il,:i.M 

For  the  four  ye.irs  from  1851  to  18W,  incluHive,  this 
gives  un  average'  im|)ortution  into  both  ciiuiitrie.s  of 
something  over  :tl,0(M)  a  year.  A.s  perhaps  not  more 
than  three-fourths  of  the  whole  numlier  wa.s  rejMjrted 
to  the  mixed  couiniisfiion,  the  yearly  average  for  this 
pcri(Ml  may  be  .set  down  at  •ir),(H)().  Kroni  the  year  iMo-l 
there  were  very  few,  if  any,  slaves  imported  into  Ura- 
zil, in  conseiiuence  of  the  laws  pasHcel  by  the  govern- 
ment of  that  country  against  the  truflic.  The  slave- 
trade  is  now  mainly,  if  not  wholly,  carried  on  with 
Cuba,  wliicli  imiMirts  almiit  20,00(1  slaves  evcr\-  year; 
which,  added  to  the  total  of  tho  trade  with  both  llrazii 
and  Cuba  Mine  the  year  IHM,  gives  tho  average  num- 
ber imported  every  year,  up  to  the  present  time,  at 
alH)Ut  .')0,(XMI.  If  the  profit  re^ilizcd  on  the  purchase  j 
of  one  slave  amounts,  as  wo  have  shown  in  the  follow-  I 
ing  tables,  to  iM),  the  total  profits  of  one  year's  trade  I 
» ill  therefore  lie  aliout  f  ]l,0<)O,()0O.  j 

As  a  curious  exhibit,  wc  give  the  statistics  showing  I 
the  estimated  part  which  this  country  takes  in  this  ne-  I 
farious  traflic.  It  is  estimated  that  in  the  iwrt  of  New  ! 
York  alone  alwut  twelve  vessels  are  fitted  out  every  I 
year  for  the  slave-trade,  und  that  lioston  and  llaltimore  j 
furnish  each  ulKiiit  the  same  number,  making  u  Ituet  of 
thirty-six  vessels  all  engaged  in  a  eomraerre  at  which  j 
the  best  feelings  of  our  naturu  revolt.     If  to  tiiem  bo  1 


Iinportud  iuto  ( lain  in  IRSl. . 
"  "         '•  1W>J.. 

"  "         "  1SB3.. 

"  "         "  188i. . 


added  the  ilavers  fltted  out  In  other  Ristem  porta  be. 
sides  lioston,  we  will  have  a  total  of  alniut  forty,  which 
is  rather  under  than  over  the  actual  number.  Kai  li 
slaver  registers  from  ITiO  to  'JoO  tons,  und  costs,  wluu 
ready  for  sea,  with  provisions,  slave  ei|uipnieiits,  uiiil 
every  thing  necesaur}  for  a  successful  trip,  about  if'NOoo, 
Here,  to  start  with,  we  have  a  capital  of  iilil'JO,(MlO,  tlio 
greater  part  of  which  Is  contributed  liy  Northern  men, 
riie  expenses  of  lilting  out,  and  of  the  trip  to  und  fri>iu 
the  coast  <if  .M'rica,  may  be  estimated  as  follows : 

$32n,onn 

and  coiuiuIa. 


;  20,110 1 

11)11,11110 
IW,O0i) 


*tn,fti)o 


('m,«I  of  I'lirty  sIhvitm  reiely  for  sea  . . 

I  xiH'USfs  ul  till'  port  for  lirukernKe 
I'l'ill,  t.llKS)  nil  c mil  vessel 

('ii|iImIiis'  nn'l  si'iniicnN  wnt^'s  for  the  voynt^i'  .... 

.\iiuMi:it  imlil  l'"r  lU'^riM's  on  the  roast  of  Africa,  at 
:tiir>  a  lieail,  allow  in^  I'SHI  to  each  vessel 

I'lirl  chnrKi's  ami  xiirit  iiuiiii'y  |»lii  at  lliu  place  of 
laiiilliiK  ill  Culm  or  I'thiT  ili'slinallnii,  iflj  fur 
each  ni'Krn,  nllowliii;  a  illiiilniitlon  of  100  in  cueh 

vcuscl  l>y  dcutli  uu  lliu  passage. .    

Total IMTlijiiiio 

Kroin  this  estimate  It  will  be  seen  that  tho  atiioiint 
of  capital  reipiired  to  lit  out  a  (leet  of  slavers  'n  almtit 
li'1,&00,00<l,  niion  which  the  prollts  are  so  iinmensi'  :i.s 
almost  to  surpass  belief.  In  a  single  voyage  of  this 
licet  '.J^OOO  human  beings  are  carried  off  from  different 
points  on  the  slavo  coast;  aid  of  these  4fliiO,  or  one 
sixth  of  tho  whole  number,  become  victims  to  tlie  lior- 
nirs  of  the  middle  passage,  leaving  '20,000  lit  for  market. 
Kor  each  of  these  the  trader  olitains  an  average  of  if  .'ilin, 
making  a  total  for  tho  whole  'iO.OOO  of  §10,0no,iino. 
Now,  if  wo  estimate  the  number  of  trips  made  by  cai  li 
vessel  in  a  year  at  two,  we  will  have  this  increaseil  to 
$'.'0,(M)O,O0ti.  I'jich  vessel.  It  is  true,  can  make  three, 
ami  sometimes  four  trips,  but  as  some  of  them  arc  ilc. 
stroyed  after  the  lirst  voyage,  wo  have  placed  the  imiii- 
ber  at  tho  hiwest  estimate.  The  expenses  and  prolits 
of  tho  slave-trade  for  a  single  year  compare  as  I'ollowa : 

Total  I'lpcic'cs  of  two  voyagi'S $n,00fl,lioo 

Total  r.  clpls  of  (into '.'11.0110,0(111 

I'roflls ;jii7,ihhi,7ki(J 

Tho  laws  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  tho  slave. 
trudo  wero  pujt.sed  .March  22,  1711 1 ;  .May  10,  IKOO;  Koli. 
ruury  2H,  l«o:l;  Man  h  2,  1MI7  ;  April  20,  \HlX;  .March 
It,  IM'J;  May  l.'),  ]«20;  March  ;(,  l«l:l;  .Septenilier  .'D, 
IH.'rtl.  Conventions  on  the  subject  of  the  slave-trade 
wore  hehl  July  12, 1822  ;  NoveinU'r  l;i,  lK2(i,  with  lira, 
zil ;  March  2,'  1827  ;  August  0,  ]8 12.  liy  the  act  of 
March  22,  17111,  the  -lavc-truiio  was  prohibited.  The 
act  of  >Iay  10,  1800,  applied  to  foreigners  reaidin.;  In 
the  L'nitcd  .States,  und  forbid  citizens  from  Isiii;;  en- 
gaged ill  foreign  ships  in  the  slave.trude.  liy  tlic  art 
of  March  2,  JMl7,  vessels  with  slaves  (m  Ixiard  wire  to 
be  forfeited,  tho  naval  forces  to  lie  employed  to  enforcu 
the  act.  liy  tho  act  of  April  ::0,  1818,  tlie  iiii|)ortalion 
of  negroes,  or  iiersoiis  of  color,  "  to  Im  held  to  service 
or  labor,"  was  prohibited.  Ky  thuuct  of  .Man  li  ,1,  1n1:i, 
tho  naval  ships  wouhl  send  to  the  I'liited  ,State'',  for 
conliscation,  any  ships  detected  in  the  slave-iriilc;  a 
Isiunty  was  od'ereil  of  lj'2,'i  for  each  negro  captunMl  iml 
dclivereil  to  the  I'liited  States  Marshal,  I'y  th>'  act 
of  May  l.^,  1820,  the  slave-trade  was  declared  to  1  ■ 
piracy,  and  any  citi/.eii  detected  in  the  traitc  shonlil 
suffer  death,  liy  the  act  of  September  20,  IK.VI,  tho 
slave-trade  in  tlii^  District  of  Coliimliia  >vas  proliiliitwl; 
no  slave  to  be  brought  into  tlie  Distrirt  for  sale  asiiier- 
chandise;  and  all  slave  depots  to  be  broken  up. 

I'or  discussions  on  slavery  and  sluve-traile,  ^cc/'9l'. 
Quart.,  x.xxiv,  101 ;  ^oulh.  Quart.,  .vix.  I.il,  xxi,  2lli); 
I.irini/  Agf,  xiv,  2H.-i,  xvi.  Will;  t'.iliiih.  Itii\,  vjii,  .Wi, 
xli.  I'Ju,  xii.  a.Vi,  V.  2011  (UnoriiiuM  ),  x.  VXK  xxxviii, 
1(18,  xxxix.  118;  Wtttm.  Jier.,  xxxiv.  12.'i;  JllddiriKul, 
Iv.  7:11 ;  Amrr.  .Mmaiiar,  18-41  ;  Aorth  .Imic,  A'lc,,  xli. 
17(1,  Ixxiii.  .117 1  l'i:.\ii«)iiv);  Dk  How's  /,'fc.,  x.O.W,  xi. 
2:t-l8l,  viii.  122,  ix. ;  .S'omM.  /.it.  Mi>ii.,  ix.  7.i(!,  vii.  77J, 

'  'uvlie  'J'rudr. —  This  trade  lius  sprung  up  sime  vipir- 
ous  efforts  have  been  niudo  to  suppress  the  .-lave-traile 
projier.     Although  tlieoreticaUy  tho  coolie  trade  iiroiu- 
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ia«(l  liencflti  to  both  plantpn  and  coolie,  yet  practi- 
cally It  U  only  anuthor  form  of  the  aluve-traile. 

'I'lio  truth  uttured  l)y  a  late  nuiiilier  of  the  Cali- 
fiirnia  Chronicle  in  thu  followin);  paragraph  i»  but  too 
truo ; 

"  Wo  hear  of  these  wretched  iMtin^e  <lyinK  nn  thoir 
luiHKHK*'  !'''"■■>  Canton  to  Callao  of  hunger,  tlilrnt,  and 
t°()ul  diapuno  engendered  by  cloiie  continttment,  without 
iiir  or  niitrimi'Mt,  in  the  holdi*  of  shipH ;  we  hear  of 
tlieHu  unfortunates  murdering  one  unotlinr  in  the  a^ony 
(if  their  HiillurinK  ;  itnd  yet,  although  the  thing  U  pluin 
and  palpiibiu  before  our  very  cyeH,  thu  civilized,  the 
Cliristiun  world  shrugs  its  ahouMerH,  excbilmi  '  hor- 
ribUs'und  Iravos  thu  hclpl«HH  croutureH  to  their  fate." 

In  uxtunuution  of  thu  guilt  incurred,  it  Ih  alleged 
tliiit  the  purties  concerned  have  :i  contract  with  the 
coolie.H  ;  liut  in  elfcct  tiie  deluded  \  ictini  l.t  a  dluve,  and 
not  the  faintuHt  diiwn  of  lio|>o  lllundneM  hiii  dark  ho- 
rizon. Numerous  important  and  incontrovertible  fiictH 
liavo  Iwen  brought  to  tlie  attention  of  our  govrmmciit 
by  niean.H  of  tiie  "  mosaago  from  tlie  I'rcnidunt  of  tlio 
t'nitcd  States  communicutlng  Information  in  regard 
to  tho  xlavo  and  coolie  trade,"  presented  to  the  IIuuiio 
of  Hepresentativei  one  year  ago. 

Sir.  I'arkcr,  United  States  Minister  to  China,  wrote 
to  Mr.  iMarcy  on  tho  12th  of  I''el)ruary,  .tHJO,  that  tho 
following  sliipmenta  of  coolies  had  been  made  during 
tlio  year  18.'J5  from  Swatow,  un  Illegal  jiort  oven  for 
legal  trade ; 
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Mr.  I'arkor  also  stated,  from  offlciul  infonniitlon, 
that  tho  number  of  males  imported  as  coolies  from  Cul- 
iiitta  and  Madra's,  from  IHI.'i  to  lt<62,  into  llritish 
(iuiana  and  Trinidad,  was  1701);  and  he  suggested 
''  tlio  neccssit)  of  spcciflc  instructions  enmnating  from 
till)  Navy  Department  to  our  men-of-war  on  tho  China 
station,  authorizing  them  to  resort  to  illegal  jrorts,  and 
t<i  examine  such  vessels  as  do,  and  ascertain  that  they 
ill)  not  otVvud  against  law,  and  to  mako  them  account- 
able If  they  do."  .Tanuarj-,  1850,  Mr.  C.  U.  Mugford, 
at  Hong  Kong,  notitled  Mr.  Parker  that  ho  was  agent 
I'lir  onu  of  the  most  respectable  firms  in  tho  United 
States,  who  had  made  a  contract  with  the  Itrazilian 
tjovernmcnt  for  sending  to  Kio  do  .lanciro  some  2000 
t'liine.uc,  anil  that  |)art  of  tlu^m  had  been  shipped,  but 
the  lirm  referred  to  were  ready  to  aliide  by  tho  decision 
ct'  the  governments  of  tho  United  States  or  China  as 
regards  the  legality  of  the  trade.  Subsequently,  Jlr. 
Parker  addressed  a  puldic  notiticatiun  calling  on  clti- 
/.ens  of  the  United  States  to  desist  from  this  Irregular 
:ind  unmoral  traflic, 

Tho  evidence  constantly  accumulating  to  show  the 
iiorril)le  character  of  tills  trade  calls  still  more  loudly 
for  its  »])cedy  suppression.  Tlie  l.imdon  Tiiim  recently 
liulilislieii  a  deeply  interesting  communication  on  this 
sul)ject,  f-  im  wliiih  we  extract  tho  following: 

"  Tlio  testimony  of  .Sirtlolin  Ilowring  to  tho  lament- 
able condition  of  the  Chinese  emigrant  can  not  but  re- 
call to  most  of  our  readers'  minds  the  disclosures  mado 
a  few  weeks  ago  at  tho  Thames  Police  Court  in  Lon- 
ilon  witli  respect  to  tho  condition  of  tho  coolies  on 
lioard  tlio  ship  /hdc  of  Portlunil,  on  her  voyage  from 
Hong  Kong  to  Havana.  It  will  bo  remembered  that 
1111  tlie  occasion  referred  to  the  master  of  the  vessel 
made  tlie  confession  that  one  hundred  and  tiiirty-two 
of  tlie  emigrants,  all  of  whom  had  been  taken  on  l)oard, 
he  said,  in  good  health,  had  died  between  Hong  Kong 
and  Havana.  He  had  '  had  as  many  as  two  hundred 
invalids  at  one  time,'  and  '  many  more  had  died  after 
tliey  had  landed  in  Cuba.'  His  log-book  contained 
daily,  and  more  than  daily,  entries  of  death.  Tho 
magistrate  said  '  he  had  heard  of  the  horrors  of  tho 
middle  pussagu  Then  the  odious  slftve-trade  was  in 
fiK 


existence,  hut  be  nevtr  heard  of  any  thing  like  tbit.' 
The  counsel  said, '  It  is  most  hor'ible.  Chinamen  are 
brought  from  China  to  work  on  plantations,  and  this 
Is  the  result.  Tlio  1-jigiish  flog  Is  disgraced  l>y  such 
a  traffic.'  The  captain  confessed,  'It  is  u  dreadful 
traltlc,  and  quite  time  it  was  put  an  end  to.'  Yet  this 
was  but  an  acciflental  disciosuru  of  a  system  which 
was  only  casually  l)rought  to  light  in  this  instance  by 
tho  magistrate's  inspection  of  the  log-book  In  a  suit  of 
wages. 

"  I  have  myself,  '"hen  in  Havana,  heard  accounts 
and  witnessed  scenes  connected  with  this  traffic  which 
arc  perfectly  appalling.  In  some  Instances  the  pro- 
portion of  dead  to  living  at  the  conclusion  of  tlie  voy- 
age has  been  as  high  as  two  hundred  of  the  one  for 
every  three  hundred  of  tho  other.  In  March,  1858, 
tho  British  ship  Gertrude  arrived  at  Havana  with  a 
corgo  of  l!iH  Chinamen,  and  in  a  note  appended  to  tho 
return  we  read,  '  of  the  GcrlnidK'i  162  died.' 

"  Such  am  tho  horrors  of  this  second  slave-trade 
during  the  passage.  When  ho  arrives  at  his  destina- 
tion, III  tho  majority  of  instances,  the  coolie  ilrOs  that 
his  iniscr3-  has  l)ii*  commenced.  I  have  seen  examples 
of  considerate  trcacment,  and  consequently  of  compara- 
tive comfort ;  Jiut  these  are  unhappily  rare.  On  ar- 
riving at  Havana,  after  passing  the  quarantine,  the 
coolie,  if  ho  survive,  is  transferred  to  the  highest  bid- 
der, who  places  him  upon  his  plantation  side  by  side 
with  his  slaves.  His  teim  of  service  is  eight  }'ears ; 
Ills  labor  as  hanl  as  his  master  thinks  he  can  sustain. 
He  receives  a  small  payment  monthly,  which  makes 
Ills  condition  by  a  few  dollars  preferable  to  that  of  the 
slave.  He  is  exposed  to  the  same  toil,  watched  by 
tlie  same  overseer,  with  whip  in  hand  and  sword  at  hU 
side,  as  tlif    lave. 

"  On  t!  iithcr  hand,  his  position  is  worse  than  that 
of  Ills  sla\u  companion.  Inasmuch  as  his  master's  in- 
terest la  Iiini  terminates  after  eight  years.  In  propor- 
tion as  tho  term  of  .-lorvice  approaches  its  expiration, 
tho  motive  for  retaining  the  coollo  in  life  decreases. 
The  slave's  life  is  usually  worked  out,  as  tho  Cuban 
planters  have  themselves  confessed  to  me,  in  ten  years 
of  full  work.  The  Chinese  coolie,  as  everj-  one  who 
has  lived  on  tho  Cuban  plantations  knows,  reaches  bis 
end  on  an  average  oftcr  a  very  much  shorter  term  of 
labor.  Again,  tho  Cliinainan  docs  not  bear  the  tropical 
heat  with  tiio  case  with  which  the  negro  endures  it." 

Sloop,  a  vessel  of  one  mast,  the  mainsail  of  which 
is  attached  to  a  gaff  above,  to  a  boom  below,  and  to 
the  mast  on  its  foremost  edge;  different  from  a  citttr 
liy  having  a  lixed  bowsprit  and  a  jib-stay.  It  is  also  a 
general  naino  for  ships  of  war  below  the  size  of  frigates. 

/Smack,  a  vessel  with  one  mast,  conmionl}-  rigged 
as  a  sloop,  and  used  in  tho  coasting  trade,  or  as  a  tender 
in  tho  royal  navy.  Tho  vessels  of  this  name  that  have 
long  plied  between  l.eith  and  London  aro  well  known, 
and  have  always  been  noted  for  their  security. 

Smaltz,  or  Smalt  (tJer.  Schmah. ;  Du.  Smalt;  Fr. 
Smalt;  \t.  Smallo  azzurro,  Smaltino ;  Sp.  Jiamalte,  Azul 
azur;  Russ.  Jmsov),  an  oxyd  of  cobalt,  melted  with 
siliceous  earth  and  potash.  It  Is  a  sort  of  glass,  of  a 
beautiful  deep  blue  color ;  and  being  ground  very  fine, 
is  known  by  the  name  of  powder  blue.  The  color  of 
smaltz  is  not  affected  by  lire ;  and  It  is  consequently 
in  great  demand  in  the  painting  of  earthen-ware.  It 
is  also  cuiploj'ed  in  the  coloring  of  paper,  and  for  other 
puriKises  in  the  arts.  Bcckmaun  has  proved  that  tho 
process  used  in  the  preparation  of  smaltz  was  Invented 
about  the  end  of  the  15th  or  the  beginning  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  that  the  blue  glass  of  the  ancient?  owes 
its  color,  not  to  the  presence  of  cobalt  or  smaltz,  but  to 
that  of  iron. — I/iat.  oj' Inventions,  vol.  li.,  art.  Cobalt. 

Smuggling,  the  offense  of  importing  prohibited 
articles,  or  of  defrauding  tho  revenue  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  articles  into  consumption,  without  paying  the 
duties  chargeable  upon  them.  It  may  be  committed 
indifferently  either  upon  the  excise  or  customs  revenue. 
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This  crime,  which  occupies  so  prominent  a  i)lace  in  the 
criminul  legislation  of  all  modern  states,  ia  wholly  the 
result  of  vicious  commercial  and  tinanciul  lej^islation. 
It  is  the  fruit  either  of  prohibitions  of  importutiun,  or 
of  oppressively  high  duties.  It  does  not  originate  in 
any  depravity  inherent  in  man,  l.ut  in  the  folly  and 
ignorance  of  legislators.  A  prohibition  against  im- 
porting a  commodity  does  not  take  away  the  taste  fur 
it ;  and  the  imposition  of  a  high  duty  on  any  article 
>ccasions  a  universal  desiro  to  escape  or  evude  its  paj'- 
iiient.  llencu  the  rise  and  occupation  of  the  smuggler. 
The  risk  of  being  detected  in  the  clandestine  iutrmluc- 
tion  of  commodities  under  any  system  of  flsciil  regula- 
tions may  always  be  valued  at  a  certain  average  rate ; 
and  wherever  the  duties  exceed  this  rate,  smuggling 
immediately  takes  place.  Now  there  are  plainly  but 
two  ways  of  checking  this  practice — either  the  tcmptii- 
tion  to  smuggle  must  be  diminished  bj'  lowering  the 
duties,  or  the  dillicultios  in  the  way  of  smuggling  must 
be  increusi'd.  The  lirst  is  uhviously  the  more  natural 
and  eiiicieiit  method  of  effecting  the  object  in  view  ;  but 
the  second  has  been  most  genomlly  .'esorted  to,  even 
in  cases  where  the  duties  were  quite  excessive.  Gov- 
ernments have  uniformly  almost  consulted  the  persons 
employed  in  tl-,e  collection  of  the  revenue  with  res|)ect 
to  the  best  mmle  of  rendering  taxes  effectual ;  though 
it  is  clear  that  the  interests,  prejudices,  and  |ieculi»r 
habits  of  such  |)ersons  utterly  disqiuilify  them  from 
forming  a  Miund  opinion  on  such  a  subject.  They  can 
not  recominrnd  u  reducticm  of  duties  as  a  means  of  re- 
pressing smuggling  and  increasing  rovci  ue,  without 
acknowledging  their  own  incapacity  to  detect  and  de- 
feat illicit  pructirer,;  and  the  result  has  l>een  that,  in- 
stead of  ujcribing  the  prevalence  of  smuggling  to  its 
true  causes,  the  ofliccrs  of  customs  and  excise  <mve 
almost  universally  ascribed  it  ti.  some  defect  in  tlie 
laws,  or  ir  the  mode  of  adiniaistering  them,  and  have 
pro|x)sed  repressing  it  Uy  new  regvlations,  anil  by  in- 
creasing tliu  numl>er  and  severity  of  tli«  ]icnalties  af- 
fecting the  smuggler.  As  might  have  lieeu  expected, 
these  attempts  have,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
proved  signally  unsuccessful.  And  it  has  been  invari- 
ably found  that  no  vigilance  on  the  )Hirt  of  the  r.venuo 
olliicrs,  and  no  severity  of  I'unishment,  can  prevent 
the  smuggling  of  such  commodities  us  are  either  )>ri>- 
hibited  or  loaded  with  oppressive  duties.  The  sniiig- 
>;ler  is  generally  a  (xipular  charat.er;  nnd  whatever 
the  law  iiiuy  declare  on  the  subject,  it  is  ludicrous  to 
exjiect  that  the  bulk  of  society  should  ever  be  brought 
to  think  that  those  wiio  funiish  the:u  with  cheap 
brand}-,  geneva,  tobacco,  etc.,  are  guilty  of  any  very 
heinous  oU'ense. 

"To  pretend," says  Dr.  Smith,  "  to  have  any  scruple 
alK)Ut  buying  smuggled  goods,  though  <i  manifest  en- 
couragement to  the  violation  of  th  revenue  laws,  nnd 
to  the  iKTJury  which  almost  always  attends  it,  would 
in  most  countries  be  regarded  rji  one  of  those  pedantic 
pieces  of  hyiMicrisy  which,  inhtcad  of  gaining  credit 
with  any  Ijoily,  seem  only  to  exjws*!  the  |ierson  who 
aflects  to  practice  them  to  the  suspicion  of  Iteing  a 
grevter  knave  than  most  of  his  neighbors.  Ky  this 
indulgence  of  the  puolic,  the  smuggler  is  often  encour- 
aged to  continue  a  trade  which  ho  ii'  thus  taught  to 
consider  us,  in  some  measure,  innocent ;  and  when  the 
heverity  of  the  revenue  laws  is  rejidy  to  fall  U|sm  him, 
he  is  frequently  di8|K)seil  to  defend  with  violence  what 
he  has  been  accustomed  to  regard  as  his  just  prii|M'rty  ; 
and  from  being  at  lirst  rather  im|>rudent  than  criminal, 
Ue  ut  last  too  often  liecomes  one  of  the  niosi  determ- 
!"ied  violators  of  the  laws  of  ot^iety." — U'tallh  af  S'li- 
tumf,  p.  400.  'I'o  create  by  means  of  hi^li  duties  an 
ovcrw  helming  temptation  to  indulge  in  criiiie,  and  then 
to  punish  men  for  indulging  in  it.  is  a  pri>i'""iling  com- 
pletely subversive  of  ever}  principle  of  justice  It 
revolts  the  natural  feelings  of  the  |ieople,  and  teaches 
them  to  feel  an  interei-t  in  the  worst  characters — for 
such  smugglers  generally  are — to  es|Kjuse  their  (UU>o 


and  avenge  thoir  wrongs.  A  punishment  which  is 
nut  jiruportioned  to  the  offense,  and  which  does  not 
carrj'  the  sanction  of  public  opinion  along  with  it,  can 
never  be  productive  of  any  good  effect.  The  true  wuy 
to  put  down  snmggling  is  to  render  it  uuprolitable — to 
diminLh  the  temptation  to  engage  in  it ;  and  this  is 
not  to  Ih  done  by  surrounding  the  coasts  with  cordons 
of  troops  by  the  multiplication  of  oaths  and  penalties, 
and  nmkii,g  the  country  the  theatre  of  ferocious  and 
bloody  contests  in  the  field,  and  of  perjury  and  chican- 
ery in  the  courts  of  law ;  but  by  repealing  prohiliitiuns, 
and  reducing  duties,  so  that  their  collection  may  be 
enforced  with  u  moderate  degree  of  vigihince;  and 
that  thd  forfeiture  of  the  article  may  bo  a  sutlicient 
penalty  uiran  the  smuggler.  It  is  in  this,  and  in  this 
only,  that  we  must  seek  for  an  effectual  check  to  illicit 
traflicking.  Whenever  the  profits  of  the  fair  trailer 
become  nearly  equal  to  those  of  the  snuigglcr,  the  lat- 
ter is  forced  to  abandon  his  hazardous  profession,  liut 
so  long  18  prohiliitions  or  oppressively  high  duties  are 
kept  up,  or,  which  is,  in  fact,  the  same  tiling,  so  laii(; 
as  high  bountitt  are  held  out  to  encourage  the  adven- 
turous, the  needy,  and  the  profligate,  to  enter  on  this 
career,  we  may  lie  assured  that  armies  of  customs  <.f. 
ficcrs,  backed  by  the  utmost  severity  of  the  revenue 
laws,  will  be  iiuiUthcient  to  hinder  them. 

The  penalty  for  smuggling  in  this  country  is  fixed 
l>y  the  act  of  Congress,  August  ilO,  IHI'i,  as  follows : 
That  if  any  person  shall  knowingly  and  willfully,  with 
intent  to  defraud  the  revenue  of  the  I'niteil  htatos, 
smuggle  or  clandestinely  introduce  into  the  L'liitcil 
■States  any  goixls,  wares,  or  merchandise,  sulijeit  to 
duty  by  law,  and  which  should  have  been  iiiviiic:il, 
witliout  paying  or  accoimting  for  the  duty,  or  t^\u\\ 
make  out,  or  pass,  or  attempt  to  pass  thrinigli  f  lie  cu.i- 
toiu-house,  any  false,  forged,  or  frijudulent  invuicc, 
every  such  person,  his,  her,  or  their  aiders  ami  alict- 
tors,  shall  bo  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  ami,  en 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  in  any  sum  not  excei'illn^' 
live  thuusan>i  dollars,  or  imprisonment  for  any  term 
not  exceeding  two  years,  or  both,  at  the  discrctiim  iif 
the  court. 

Smyrna,  a  largo  city  nnd  sea-jMirt  of  Asiati>;  Turkey, 
on  the  western  side  of  Asia  Minor,  lat.  .S;t^  'J5'  ;W" 
N.,  long.  'J7°  G'  4ii"  K.  I'opulntion  probiilily  alsiut 
12(),000,  of  whom  ()0,0()0  may  be  Turks,  40,0(10 'dreeks, 
and  the  Tomaimler  Armenians,  Franks,  .lows,  olo. 
Smyrna  is  situated  at  the  Imttom  of  a  ilccii  );iilf,  iIki 
entrance  to  which  lies  iH'tween  the  island  (•!  Mytiloiio 
on  the  nortli,  and  Cape  (!arabourun,  in  lat.  ;M-'4l' 
ilO"  N.,  hmg.  '.'()°  21'  K,,oii  the  south.  Thi\  ]ias<a;!« 
between  James's  t'astlo  on  tlie  south  and  tlie  uppdritc 
sand-bank  is  ii.irrow  ;  but  there  is  I'roni  niiii<  tn  Ipn 
fathoms  water,  with  a  Idue  clay  bottom.  Merchant 
ships  anchor  abnwst  of  the  city  in  from  seven  to  ligiit 
fathoms  ;  but  the  water  is  so  deep  that  they  inny  vtmc, 
close  to  till!  quays.  'I'lie  inhal,  or  sca-brcczc,  Mims 
from  morning  till  evening,  and  is  always  walfil  fur 
liy  ships  going  up  to  the  city.  There  is  excilliiit 
andmragc  in  most  parts  of  the  gulf,  merely  avniilint; 
the  shoals  on  the  north  side.  .Smyrna  is  a  place  ut' 
gnat  antiquity.  The  excellence  of  its  |«irt.  ami  it* 
ailiiiirabh'  situation,  have  made  h  bo  several  times  ri'- 
built,  after  l>eing  destroyed  by  earthquakes.  (In  a|)- 
pni.iihing  it  from  the  sea,  it  has  the  ap|H'Mami' nl'iui 
amphitheatre  :  the  ia.4le  is  at  the  back  ol'  flic  tuwri, 
which  it  ciimmaniis,  on  the  top  of  the  hill ;  Imt  it  is  in 
a  state  of  decay,  and  could  oppose  no  resistaricf  t'l  nn 
invading  force.  The  interior  of  the  city  iIih"-  ii>  1 1  ur- 
resixind  to  its  external  up|K'arance;  tlie  stnit-  licinf! 
for  the  most  part  narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  pavcil.  Owin;,' 
to  the  want  iif  cleanliness,  and  of  all  sorts  (pfprccinlii'ns 
on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  .Sinvrna  is  frequeiilly  visitnl 
by  the  plague.  In  IMH.  fmni  5(l,(«l(l  to  (KKomi  nl'tlio 
inhabitants  are  said  to  have  Iwen  cut  oil'  by  iliis  ilnail- 
fill  scourge,  Tlie  trade  of  this  city  i^  more  cxteiisivo 
than  that  of  any  other  in  the  Turkish  enipiie,     I'lio 
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cnrnvans  from  Persia  are  chiefl}'  compoMd  of  Arme- 
nians. They  arrive  and  depart  at  fixed  periods,  which 
iire  nearly  identical  with  those  of  the  arrival  and  de- 
(lurtiire  of  most  of  the  foreign  ships  frequenting  tho 
]iort.  Hargains  nro  principally  "ffected  l)y  Jew  bro- 
ilers, many  of  whom  have  amassed  considerable  for- 
tunes. Th-^  principal  articles  of  import  consist  of 
j,'riiin,  furs,  iron,  butter,  etc.,  from  Odessa  and  Tagon- 
10^;  and  of  cotton  stuffs  and  twist,  silk  and  woolen 
{^iiuils,  coffee,  sugar,  cochineal,  and  dye-M'oods,  iron, 
tin  and  tin  plates,  rum,  brandy,  pa|)er,  cheese,  glass, 
wiiu%  etc.,  from  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  the 
United  States,  etc.  The  exports  consist  principally 
uf  madder,  which  Is  tho  most  valual)le  article,  dried 
fruits,  valonia,  opium,  silk,  wool,  box-wood,  emerj-- 
stonc,  s|M)nge,  drugs,  yeliow  l)erries,  olive  oil  Tur'  ey 
carpets,  galls,  was,  copper,  haro  skins,  goats'  wool, 
etc.  —  i'or  further  details,  see  article  Tuukkv,  and 
ToritNKKOBT,  yvijai)e  an  Levant,  tame  \\,\  Macoii-l's 
Travels  in  Turkey,  vol.  i. 

QUAMTITIBS   A.M>   VaI.I'KH   Or  TIIF.    AbTIOUKS    EXrOBTED  FUOM 
.^MVrNA   IN    18M. 


Iluriia. 


Alniniiilii (itln. 

Hurley kilu. 

Hii'nwiix (III!-. 

IJnni'i* " 

Mox-wond ** 

lirukcu  glttf'ri ** 

llull.Klc  and  lamb  skins. .  •jlj^}"" 

Cnrpota ImlcB 

Cdtlon " 

"      ppnu " 

Drlid  fiuita  (datii",  I'tc.)  ...qllH. 

"  ilntea kilo. 

Hrnprt oisos 

"    <Ill'- 

I.iiii'vy  HtotUM " 

I'.JSI'IKM'  of  I'OWC!* ciiJica 

I'illli  goatfl*  wool I'ftloH 

(  'i  IIIIIH CaKCS 

Haro  Hkiud b>lfH 

(lAlr« 

I.t'i'chps caeex 

l.i(liiuricL' *' 

l.ifiuorrt " 

"       rum bblr). 

Mjuliler  root " 

Miiizc  Mill  luillct kilo. 

MiiHtU- bblf. 

N'nNgiillH ^iwVa 

Nntf* qtlH. 

( ib>nginou8  KOCtU kilo. 

(iHvuotl qtirt. 

<  tl)him" oan(« 

Poppy  8oedrt purkrt 

(kilo. 
rroviHlons -  bbls. 

((III,'. 

llnp^ biili'8 

Iv'ftdix  rtHpornrlft rnHca 

J     " 

{hhU. 

Sciiimnoiiy cnncs 

Silk  iiml  rnnKinH balcii 

Soup,  to  Amorioft caHCA 

■^l>''"g»'-« " 

Stiiiics pieces 

Slorux bbld. 

Torn*  iV  Ainbro qtlf. 

i  aifloa 

\bbln. 

Viil'iiiin qtl.<. 

ViirlouH  artlcli'8 ^^^^J^^ 

Wheat kilo.* 

White  Blono qlln. 

WInpH ](blrt. 

^\'o^)l bnleH 

Yellow  lierrii'H packu 


Sniep. 


Tolmpco  . 


Tolnl  Qutti- 
lilieiez* 


1,24T 

73;i 

•il'2 

17.1) 

6,4SS/ 

027 
11,713 
317 
17!i,073> 

oil 

32.7110 
45,070 

.13 
l.'-'Ul 

l.KK) 

'.'SS 

l,'.'7-.'» 

],S{W/ 

i,flr)7 

10 

50 

359 

00,73.1 

H3,'.).')0 

3 

331 

3,S4li 

8,830 

135 

2,'2S4 

1.011 

5,815, 

l.',0«()  - 

224) 

l.'^l'i 

704 

105t 

KIJ- 

200 

084 

48 

!l,n72 

100,2110 

00 

1,040 

527) 

27/ 

202,012 

1,225) 

!:5J- 

15,031 

11,. '>,'.« 

1,020 

14,r>47 

2,070 


Tittnl  Vnlilg 
of  Kiliorti. 


Firutri'H. 
875,8.50 
122,040 
824,020 
208,7.'>0 

l,650,fl<m 
18,450 

8,417,000 

1,300,500 

0,820,4.50 

338,1.30 

24,',I01,890 

182,750 
4,578,(100 
2,470,  IM) 
1,0>IO,000 
4,000,100 
1,(!8S,S00 
l,-'ll»,(HH) 

84,010 

2,flC2,N)0 

r>,.'ioo 

27, .'*0 

50,2(10 

30,288,000 

l,4Sl,230 

27,000 

4'0,400 

288,4,50 

248,010 

01,430 

13,3.''>(i,0(H) 

241,350 

294,il(M) 

184,000 
177,0.10 

200,000 

005,000 

2,1,3.5,100 

18,4'10 

10,0S3,(HIO 

ir.0.300 

2.5.8.(ll 

48..500 

304,700 

17,041,130 

540,800 

270.'K)0 

478,800 

■  ;:i,7.)o 

lO.s.  1,040 

3,0o4,r>()0 

I  m.Ol 0,520 


Total  export.!  from  Smyrna 

•  Opium,  2121  <a«i's,  (if  thl«  713  nro  larRi.,  and  go  to  lOn- 
1  'aud;  1408  uri'  Kiiiall,  and  go  dlriil  lo  I'liluu  Di.i  l^gypl. 

In  his  Lettres  sur  la  Turquie,  tho  well-informed  M. 
riiicini  estimates  tho  value  of  the  imports  into  .Suivrnn 
ill  1«51  at  W,.17y,000  francs,  and  that  of  tlie  oxport.s  at 


30,682,000  francs.  The  coasting  trade,  us  that  be- 
tween Smyrna,  Constantinople,  Syria,  Alexandria,  and 
the  Levant  generally,  is  usually  denominated,  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  and  is  very  extens- 
ive. Excluding  Greeks,  the  port  is  annually  visited 
by  from  660  to  600  foreign  ships.  Ubicini  reckons  the 
value  of  the  imports  of  English  and  Swiss  cottons  at 
above  14,000,000  francs ;  the  other  leading  articles  of 
imports  are  English  and  German  woolens,  French  silks, 
and  colonial  products. 

Tho  weights  and  measures  are  the  same  in  this  citj' 
us  at  Constantinople,  with  on  eyeption  of  a  small  dif- 
ference on  some  of  the  weights.  The  principal  weight 
in  Smyrna  is  the  oke,  which  is  of  two  different  t/eigfats. 
The  oke  used  in  retail  is  of  400  drams,  and  in  whole- 
sale of  380.  The  wholesale  oke  being  also  known  as 
oke  of  400  drams,  in  order  to  draw  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  two,  we  wiil  cull  the  first,  the  oke  of  400 
drams,  "  real  weight,"  and  the  other,  the  oke  of  40'" 
drams,  "nominal  weiglit."  The  only  oke  known  '.n 
Constuntinojile  is  t'uat  of  400  drums,  "  real  weigl  t." 
At  Sniymo,  400  drams,  "  nominal  weight,"  ai;  =  1 
oke ;  45  ()kes  =  l(,  J  rotoli  =  l  kintal  or  kartur. 

At  Ctmstantinople, 400  drams,  "real  weight,"  are  = 
1  oke;  44  okcs  =  100  r()toIi  =  l  kintul  or  kuntar. 

Thus,  100  kintuls  <if  inm  l)0ught  at  Constantinople 
will  render  hero  102^4^5^  kintnls,  if  weighed  by  two  ac- 
curate steelyards  in  l)(ith  jduces  ;  but  as  they  are  gen- 
erally very  imperfectly  made,  the  difference  varies 
from  1  to  IJ  per  cent.  Generally,  however,  100  kin- 
tals of  Constantinople  render  hero  from  102J  to  104J. 

(Irneral  liemarh. — Exports  are  generally  sold  for 
c  sli,  and  pnymcnt  is  made  on  the  first  Saturday  fol- 
lowing the  day  of  sale.  It  sometimes  occurs,  liowcver, 
that  one  half  of  the  monej-  is  paid  the  first,  and  tl.a 
otlier  half  the  succeeding  .Saturday  ;  but  for  this  pur- 
pose a  special  agreement  is  generall3'  necessarj-  beforo 
c.inchuliiig  tlio  i)urcliasc.  The  tenn  of  payment  is 
seldom  extendcfl  to  u  tliird  Saturdaj-.  The  internal 
duty  is  always  jjuid  by  tho  seller,  and  is  included  in 
the  prices  of  conmiodities.  The  exporter  has  no  other 
tax  to  pay  tliiin  tlie  export  duty.  Kox-wood,  canarj- 
seed,  lieuip  sped,  ond  terra  umbra,  are  generally  sold 
free  on  liiiard,  Avlii(;li  comprises  export  duty,  porterage, 
and  shipping  charges.  Weighing,  measuring,  and  all 
other  charges,  arc  paid  by  tlu.  exporter.  The  insurance 
i.i  almost  exclusively  eftectcd  in  the  United  States  for 
goods  to  tlio  States.  Tlie  frc.ght  for  figs,  raisins, 
gums,  nut-galls,  yellow  berries,  and  valonia,  is  made 
payable  in  pounds  sterling  (••y4-jft|tj  per  pound  sterling). 
Some  houses  charge  .i  half  per  cent,  for  storage,  some 
one  i)er  cent.,  and  others  charge  n  j  storogo  at  all ;  but 
when  they  do,  they  actually  pay  for  one. 

I'mras/ied  Wutil. — llesides  all  the  charges  on  un- 
washed wool,  a  loss  of  weight  must  be  added,  arising 
from  the  picking  and  assorting,  which  generally  varies 
from  8  to  5  jicr  cent.  Tlio  e-.!p(>rt  duty  shown  in  this 
statement  is  for  Anatolia,  Houmclia,  and  Constanti- 
nople wool,  wliicli  are  tiie  kiiuls  generally  exported  to 
tlie  I'nited  States.  Tho  duty  upon  the  wo(d  of  Syria, 
Tripoli  (liarliary),  Hagdad,  and  tho  adjoining  country, 
is  of  I*0-1(I07  per  100  poimds.  13,08,')  bales,  wai,heii 
and  unwaslied  wool,  have  been  exported  to  tho  United 
Stales  during  tho  period  mentioned  in  this  statement, 
representing  an  amount  of  if  .598,178.  No  sales  of  com- 
modities took  place  during  the  nnmtlis  at  which  the 
price  is  left  blank  in  this  statement.  On  all  sucli 
conin'odities  where  tlie  price  is  left  open  in  the  column 
of  "retail  prices,"  little  or  no  c(msuniption  exists. 

/,prc//<'s.--I,eeclies  are  a  monopoly,  and  two  Euro- 
pean houses  of  this  city  have  the  exclusive  right  of 
exporting'  them,  or  to  sell  them  in  the  market. 

Spmii/es. — The  price  of  this  article  varies  consider- 
ably :  th.it  of  common  sponges,  called  "  chemuches," 
after  they  had  been  prepared  for  shipment,  varied  from 
ijl,')  to  1*27  per  lUO  lbs.,  and  that  of  fine  sponges  from 
^105  to  lytiUO  per  300  lli.s.     Tlie  former  are  shipped  in 
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bales,  and  are  the  kind  most  exported  to  the  United 
States,  and  the  latter  in  cases.  They  are  generally 
liought  in  the  lum))  from  on  lioard  the  boats  which 
bring  them  from  tlio  neighboring  islands  by  the  ex- 
porters, who  wash  them,  throw  oft'  the  si^nd,  and  other- 
wise prepare  them  for  shipment ;  consequently  their 
price  per  wciglit  depends  tn  the  quantity  of  sand, 
stones,  etc.,  ;hey  maj-  contain,  and  can  only  bo  ascer- 
tained after  this  operation  has  bean  gone  through. 
The  purchase  of  this  article  requires  considerable  sliill, 
and  oftentimes  the  most  experienced  dealers  are  much 
deceived,  so  much  so  that  a  difference  in  price  of  20  to 
'2.')  per  cent. ,  more  or  less,  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  no 
great  moment.  Besides  the  commodities  noted  in  this 
statement,  2677  bnles  of  rags  and  70  tons  of  emerj- 
stones  hav<>  also  been  ex])orted  to  the  United  States ; 
but  bot)-  of  these  articles  are  a  monopoly,  and  are  only 
pxporte<l  by  two  houses  of  Smyrna.  The  trade  be- 
tween Smyrna  and  the  United  States  is  generally  car- 
ried on  with  Boston  and  New  Yorlt,  but  prinriiially 
with  the  former  place.- -f/«i>frf  Statea  Consul  at  Smi/r- 
mi,  November  4,  1851.  For  further  information,  see 
Com.  Xflat.  Unitttl  Statet ;  Living  Age,  x.  201,  xxviii. 
](;7;  Hiijrr's  Jferchantt'  Magazine,  xxv.  ibi  (F.  AV. 
Hou.a.nd). 

SnvB  iiiccm.  Schnupjliibach ;  Fr.  Ttibac  en poudre ; 
It.  Tabucco  liiinaso  i  Sp.  Tabaco  de  fiolvo ;  Russ.  jYojo- 
I'-oi  tabak),  a  powder  in  very  general  use  as  an  crrliine. 
Tobacco  is  tlie  usual  basis  of  snutf ;  liut  small  quanti- 
ties of  other  articles  arc  frequently  0()''ed  to  it,  to  vary 
its  pungency,  Havor,  scent,  etc.  Thouglj  substantially 
I  lie  same,  the  kind!>  and  names  of  snutV  are  infinite,  and 
are  |)crpiiii.illy  changing  There  are,  however,  tlirco 
principal  sorts  tlio  tirst,  granulated;  the  second,  au 
linpalpuble  powder;  and  the  third,  the  bran  or  course 
part  remaining  after  sifting  the  second  sort.  UuKiss 
l;ikcn  in  excess,  no  bad  consciiueuccs  result  from  its 
nie. — .Si'''  ToiiACCO. 

Snu£FboxeB  are  made  of  every  variety  of  pattern, 
mid  of  p  "  eu'lless  variety  of  materials.  We  only  ineu- 
lion  them  here  for  the  purpose  of  giving  tin:  following 
iletails,  not  elsewheru  to  be  mot  with,  with  respect  to 
the  nianufactiire  of  Laurencekirk  or  Ayrshire  boxes. 
'I'hest  are  made  of  wood,  admirably  jointed,  painted, 
;<■  id  varnished.  These  iH'autifnl  boxes  were  lirst  manu- 
factured at  the  village  of  LaiTcucekirk,  in  Kineardiiie- 
^llire,  alwf.l  (iO  years  siii'-e.  The  oriijiual  inventor  was 
;i  iripple  hardly  possessed  of  the  power  of  luconiotioii. 
Instead  of  curtains,  liisbed^rallicraiiiiiousMork-sliop) 
was  surrounded  with  lieiulas  and  reieptacles  for  tools, 
in  the  contrivance  and  use  of  which  he  discovered  the 
utmost  ingenuity.  Instead  of  taking  out  a  putiiit,  the 
inventor  conlided  his  secret  to  a  joiner  in  the  same  vil- 
lage, who  ill  u  few  years  amassed  consideialde  [iropcr- 
ty ,  while  the  other  died,  a^  lie  had  livud,  in  the  great- 
i>t  poverty.  Tlie  j^reat  dillicully  of  llie  .■laiiufaeture 
lies  in  t\w  fariiiatiiin  of  the  hingr,  wliidi,  in  a  genuine 
box,  is  so  ilelieately  made  as  hardly  to  bo  visible.  IV- 
ndiur,  or,  as  they  are  called,  secret  tools,  are  rei|tiirid 
ill  its  formation  ;  and  though  gnutly  improved  by  tiriie 
mid  experiencr,  the  mystery  attached  to  their  pn  pu- 
riition  is  s'ill  so  studiously  kept  up  that  the  workiihii 
s  niployi'd  in  one  shop  are  deburrril  having  any  c»ni- 
iiiuiiicatinn  with  tlioiui  ein|>loyed  in  anotlii  r. 

Suuff-takiug.  This  practice  took  its  rise  in  Kn- 
^;l,■lnd  fiijiii  till'  captures  made  of  vast  qiiunlilies  of 
siiulf  by  .Sir  tieorgc  Uooke's  expedition  to  S'igoiii  17o.'. 
The  prize  of  the  forces  having  been  hent  home  and 
hiild,  the  vice  soou  obtained  from  which  the  n-  uic 
iiov  draws,  with  tobacco,  coiisideraldy  more  iliun 
X-4,f>0(),(M)0  j),r  annum.  In  the  viur  ending  .Innnary 
.''.  18.")l,  there  were  iinporte  I  ;iu,()iiU,fllH)  ibs.  of  lubueco 
and  snuff,  of  wliich  Hi,\W,{WM  U.S.  »cru  eiitured  for 
liiinc  consumption, — .S'rc  T>iii.\i  <  i>. 

SO«p(<ier  .SVi/e;  Fr.  .Siiiott ;  It.  Snpme ;  Sp.  ./(j. 
Ion;  Ituss  Miiii;  \M.  SiiiM)),  This  arliele  was  imper- 
fectly kiiowu  to  the  aucieiit^.     The  first  express  men- 


tion of  it  occurs  in  Pliny  and  Galen ;  and  the  former 
declares  it  to  be  an  invention  of  the  Gauls,  though  he 
prefers  the  German  to  the  Gallic  soap.  In  remote  pe- 
riods clothes  were  cleansed  by  being  rubl)cd  or  stamped 
upon  in  water.  Nausicaa  and  her  attendants.  Homer 
tells  us,  washed  theirs  by  treading  upon  them  with  their 
feet  in  pits  of  water. — Odyaaey,  book  vi.  The  nmiiii. 
facture  of  soap  began  in  London  in  1524,  before  which 
time  it  was  supplied  by  Bristol  at  one  penny  |)cr  pound. 
— H/VVDN.  The  soap  met  with  in  commerce  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  two  sorts,  hard  and  tqfl :  the  former 
is  made  of  soda  and  tallow  or  oil,  and  the  latter  of  pot- 
ash and  similar  oily  matters.  Soap  made  of  tallow 
and  sod.  l>as  a  whitish  color,  and  is,  therefore,  some- 
times denominated  white  soap ;  but  it  is  usual  for  soap- 
makers,  in  order  to  lower  the  price  of  the  article,  to 
mix  a  considerabi  >  portion  of  rosin  with  the  tallow ; 
this  mixture  forms  the  common  yellow  soap  of  this  coun- 
try. Soap  made  of  tallow,  etc.,  'ind  potash  does  not 
assume  a  solid  form ;  its  consistence  is  never  greater 
than  that  of  hog's  lard.  The  properties  of  soft  soap  as 
a  detergent  do  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  hard 
soap,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  convenient  to  use.  The 
alkali  employed  by  the  ancient  Gauls  and  Germans  in 
the  formation  of  soap  was  potasli ■  hence  we  see  whv 
it  was  described  by  the  Koinans  as  an  unguent.  'J'li'c 
oil  cmpIoyc<l  for  making  soft  5.iap  in  this  country  is 
whale  oil.  A  little  tallow  is  also  added,  which,  liy  a 
|ieciiliar  management,  is  dispersed  through  the  so.tp  iu 
line  white  spots.  The  soap  made  in  conntries  Aviii-lj 
produce  olive  oil,  as  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  aiu: 
Spain,  is  preferable  to  the  soap  of  this  country,  which 
is  usually  manufactured  from  grease,  tallow,  etc.— 
Tiioms'in's  CItemiitry. 

The  use  of  soap  us  a  detergent  is  well  ki;owii;  it 
may,  iu  fact,  bo  considered  as  a  necessary  of  life.  Its 
consumptien  in  most  civilized  countries  is  iniineiisu. 
Pliny  informs  us  that  soup  was  first  invented  liy  the 
Gauls;  that  it  was  composed  of  tallow  and  usihes:  ,in<l 
tliut  the  (iernian  soai>  was  reckoned  the  best.— Ml). 
-wiii. 

Society  Islands.  These  islands,  lyint,'  in  the 
I'ucilic  Ocean,  between  lut.  1(1  and  IM  S.,  and  lon^, 
IW'  and  I,").')  \V.,  nre  under  the  jirotector.ite  of  the 
French  government.  The  principal  islands  of  the  croup 
are  Tahiti,  Kinieo,  Hiiaheine,  Haiateu,  Itonii-lKUi.i.  Ta- 
hiia,  an  .Menra.  I'api"tc,  Ihi'  cnpitnl  of  Tahiti,  is  muili 
resorted  to  liy  Anii'ricnn  and  other  whalers.  The  ex- 
ports consist  of  oranges,  jicarl-sliell,  airuw-root.  eucua- 
iint  oil,  and  oilier  native  products  of  ininnreoiniiien'lal 
importance.  1  he  intercourse  between  (he  Inited.Staks 
and  these  islands  has  increased  with  our  rapiiUy-iii- 
creasing  relations  with  Valparaiso,  Callao,  i'an:iin3. 
the  Sandwich  Islands,  .\nstralia,  niul  Cliiini.  In  is,').' 
the.'e  entered  tlio  port  of  Tahiti  !tli  vessels  niiiler  tho 
liiited  .Slates  Hug,  measuring  in  all  ."iiiOf^  tons,  linl.r 
all  other  fla^s  there  entered  1 II  vessels,  with  an  axurr- 
gale  of  1 '.'.HI  7  tons.  'I  here  are  no  import  duties  el';ir;;e4 
at  the  .Soeiety  Lsluiids,  except  upon  spirituous  lii|iiiirs 
nod  wines,  iinil  on  lire-arms  and  inunilions  of  wiir.  Ilii 
llie  last-naiiii'd  artirles  these  duties  ainniinl  to  a  |ir> 
'.liliilion.  'I'liese  Islamls  are  under  a  dilVereiit  svsleiii 
of  commereial  legislation  friiiii  that  wliieli  obl.tin^  in 
till)  other  French  ri>li>nial  settlements.  Nodistiiielioiis 
are  recogni/eil  as  to  any  foreign  eoiinlries,  or  ii-"  lo  any 
toreinu  or  domestic  ports,  willi  respect  to  eiileriiii;  or 
( l(  ariiig  foreign  vi's>els,  with  <  argoes  or  in  lialliist.  As 
regards  alcoholic  and  oilier  beverages,  Ainerleau  ves- 
sels are  pliui'd  on  tin'  same  fooling  us  I'remh  vr.isi'l* 
as  to  duty,  while  those  of  other  iiuliims  piiy  iIimiIJl'  im- 
port duties.  This  disliiietioti  is  regulated  lie  an'!'' 
No.  (I.'i,  of  iMuy  H,  IH.')!!.  The  ports  open  to  fereicn  ves- 
sels are  I'apiete  and  Tunnoa,  nt  Tahiti;  and  I'apoloai, 
at  Menrn.  No  foreign  vessel  is  pennilied  without  a 
Npcelul  permission,  or  in  urgent  neeessily,  to  ainlior  in 
any  other  ports  of  the  islunds  suljeet  ti.  llie  French 
protectorate.    Utfenders  arc  liable  to  a  line  of  from  lnU 
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to  500  francs.  Tho  coasting  trade  of  the  islands  be- 
longing to  Franco  is  reserved  exclusively  to  vessels 
carrying  tho  Frencli  or  protectorate  flag.  Tlie  penalty 
fur  violating  this  restriction  is,  for  the  first  oflonse,  a 
line  of  from  1000  to  2000  francs,  and,  in  case  of  repeti- 
tion, double  that  sum.  Every  captain  must,  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  his  arrival,  present  to  tho  di- 
rector of  customs  his  manifest,  with  a  detailed  state- 
ment of  the  ammunition  and  arms  of  every  kind,  and 
also  of  tho  liquors,  wliich,  being  subject  to  import  du- 
ties, can  not  be  landed  without  the  authorization  of  the 
director  of  customs.  Those  who  infringe  this  regula- 
tion are  liable  to  a  (ino  of  from  60  to  400  francs.  Malt- 
ing a  false  declaration  respecting  proliibited  goods,  or 
tliose  tho  sale  of  which  is  restricted,  is  punished  by  a 
fine  of  from  1000  to  5000  francs. 

When  vessels  hare  on  board  prohibited  goods,  spir- 
its, arms,  or  ammunition,  intended  only  for  their  awn 
consumptior  or  tlio  defense  of  tho  ship,  captains  must 
present  to  the  director  of  customs  a  demilcd  declaration 
of  s\ich  Itinds  of  stores  within  twenty-four  hours  after 
their  arrival.  The  sale  of  munitions  of  war,  powder, 
saltpetre,  projectiles,  muskets,  arms  of  any  kind,  is 
proliibited,  except  under  special  permission  from  tho 
commissioner  of  the  empire ;  and  should  any  goods  of 
this  kind  be  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  landed,  they 
will  1)0  confiscated,  in  addition  to  tho  fine  imposed  by 
the  police  regulations.  All  spirits  or  liquors  which 
may  be  attempted  to  be  fraudulently  landed  are  liable 
to  confiscation,  as  well  as  the  boat  conveying  them  ; 
and  tlie  captain,  wlio  is  held  responsible  for  all  goods 
which  may  be  on  board,  under  whatever  conditions,  is 
liable  to  a  fine  of  from  5000  to  10,000  francs.  All  goods 
admitted  to  entry  in  the  Frcncli  establishments  of  Oce- 
ania may  be  sold  on  board,  provided  they  be  not  sold 
by  retail.  To  effect  sales  of  this  kind,  however,  a  li- 
cense of  the  first  class  must  bo  previously  obtained, 
payable  in  advance,  and  for  a  period  of  three  months. 
Sales  of  cargoes  may  abo  bo  effected  on  shore,  by  open- 
ing a  store  for  that  purpose,  for  which  a  similar  license 
must  be  obtained,  and  for  tlic  same  period.  Wines  and 
liquors,  however,  must  bo  sold  exclusively  on  shore, 
cither  through  the  medium  of  a  consignee,  or  by  the 
captain  or  his  agent,  having  first  procured  tlio  neces- 
sary license.  Captains  of  vessels,  whenever  tho  length 
of  tlicir  stay  permits,  must  give  notice  of  their  depart- 
ure at  the  post-office  forty-eiglit  hours  beforehand ;  and 
wlicn  it  is  desired  that  a  vessel  should  remain  in  port 
less  than  forty-eight  hours,  notice  to  that  effect  must 
be  given  on  the  day  of  orrival.  If  any  of  the  fines 
specified  iu  tho  foregoing  regulations  should  not  )>e  paid 
witliin  five  days,  at  the  farthest,  from  tho  dote  of  con- 
demnation, or  satisfactory  security  not  l)0  tendered,  a 
part  or  the  whole  of  tho  cargo  will  bo  sold,  or  tlie  ves- 
pol  itself  be  retained,  to  liquidate  tho  debt. — Com.  Re- 
itt.  V.  .Sf. 

Soda.     Sfe  Ai.KAi.i. 

Solder,  Sodder,  or  Soder,  n  r.i  jtallic  or  mineral 
composition  used  in  soldering  or  joining  together  other 
metals.  Solders  are  made  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  tin, 
bismuth,  and  lead.  In  tho  composition  there  must  lie 
some  of  tlic  metal  tliat  is  to  lie  soldered  mixed  with 
some  hifilior  and  finer  metals,  (ioldsmiths  usually 
make  four  kinds  of  solder,  viz. :  polder  of  eight,  where 
to  Rovrn  parts  of  silver  there  is  one  of  lirnss  or  copper; 
solder  of  six,  where  only  o  sixth  part  is  copper;  solder 
(if  four,  and  solder  of  three.  It  is  the  mixtura  of  coii- 
por  in  the  solder  that  makes  raised  jilato  come  always 
cheaper  than  flat. 

Sound  Dues.  Under  tho  head  of  Dexmark  the 
render  will  find  a  full  history  of  this  interesting  com- 
mercial question,  and  also  statistics  illustrating  tlio 
]iro|inrtioiinl  interest  which  every  nation  had  in  the 
abolishment  of  the  sound  dues.  Since  the  article  I)kn- 
»IAUK  WHS  in  typo  tho  final  treoties  (including  that  of 
the  United  States  here  given)  necessary  for  tho  adjust- 
ment of  this  question  have  bccu  signed.     Wo  here  an- 


nex, as  a  supplement  to  this  question,  the  treaty  Ik- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Denmark,  year  1857.  Wo 
also  give  a  table  showing  tho  pro  rata  division  of  tho 
indemnity  which  each  nation  agrees  to  pay  Denmark. 

On  the  4th  Januar  ,  185C,  a  meeting  of  the  Minis- 
ters of  Austria,  Ucigium,  France,  Holland,  Prussia, 
Spain,  and  Sweden,  and  a  Commissioner  from  Russia, 
met  at  Copenhagen  to  consider  the  disputed  question. 
On  the  17th  of  February  another  meeting  of  the  Com- 
mission  took  place,  when  the  some  states  were  repre- 
sented, with  tho  addition  of  a  delegate  from  Oldenburg. 
At  this  meeting  a  memorandum  was  presented,  in  which 
Denmark  offered  to  accept  as  a  compensation  for  the 
abolition  of  the  sound  dues,  a  sum  of  35,000,000  rix 
dollars  (about  £3,888,888),  which  is  about  fifteen  and 
a  half  years'  purchase  of  2,248,579  rix  dollars,  the  av- 
erage net  revenue  from  the  dues  during  the  nine  years 
of  peace— 1842  to  1847,  and  1851  to  1853.  Each  state 
interested  iu  the  commerce  of  the  Baltic  to  be  respons- 
ible for  the  sum  only  which  is  assigned  to  it,  but  the 
offer  to  bo  binding  on  Denmark,  on  its  acceptance  by 
all  the  states  whoso  representatives  have  taken  part  in 
the  negotiation.  This  proposal  has  been  accepted,  as 
will  be  seen  by  the  following  treaty  between  the  Unit- 
ed States  and  Denmark  (see  next  page). 

In  the  annexed  table,  showing  the  pro  i-ata  amounts 
to  be  paid  by  each  nation  for  the  abolishment  of  the 
sound  dues,  it  will  be  seen  that  Great  Britain,  Bussia, 
and  Prussia  pay  over  68  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  and  that 
the  first  and  second  pay  5G  per  cent,  of  tluj  total.  The 
share  apportioned  to  the  United  States  is  only  2  per 
cent.,  while  the  trade  of  this  country  would  appear  to 
bo  about  G  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

TABI.F  BIIOWINO  Till!  PHO  RATA  DIVISION  OF  THE  lNnKMNIT\- 

TO  Denmark  for  tub  Auoi.isuue.nt  or  tub  ^odmd  Uueh 

TO  llB  PAIU  IIV  EACH  NATION. 


Countries. 


Denmark 

Sweden  

Russia 

I'ruBsia 

Mecklenburg 

Jjubeck 

The  llultic  in  general. 

Norway 

Hamburg 

llrcmon 

Oldenburg 

Ilsnover 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

llclgluin 

Franco 

Spain 

I'ortiignl 

Sardinia  

Tnaojiny 

Two  Sicilies 

Austriu 

Greece 

Turkey 

tnited  States 

Mexico 

St.  Domingo 

Vencznelii 

New  (iranndii 

Uruguay 

I.al'latft 

llrnzll 

I'eru 

nucnoB  Ayrcs 

Chill 

China 

OtUur  cunntric'B 


Total 3B,(IOO.OOO 


Hli  Dollan.      |  Per  C«nl. 
1,122,(178 
1,500,503 

4,440,027 

8T3,C68 

102,'Jilfl 

231,(109 

007,225 

107,012 

21S,5S3 

28,127 

12i),3S7 

10,120,865 

1,408,060 

301,455 

1,219,003 

1,020,010 

274.823 

22,923 

28,190 

229,013 

29,434 

1,401 

85,925 

717,829 

0,537 

13,069 

C,S37 

8,269 

1,307 

8,269 

500,295 

430 

16 

368 

8,"fl9 

80n,!i(i8 


3-21 
4'5& 
27-80 
12-60 
107 
0-29 
0-6(1 
1-91 
0-31 
0-62 
0-08 
0-35 
28-90 
4  02 
0-80 
3-48 
2-91 
0-77 
0-07 
OOS 
0-65 
0-08 
0  00 
0-10 
2  03 
0  02 
0-04 
0-0-J 
0-01 
0-00 
0-01 
1-46 
OOll 
O-flC 
0-00 
001 
1-04 


100  (Ml 


As  to  the  basis  of  the  cii.ilribution,  it  would  have 
been  just  to  have  taken  the  (j  antity  of  goods  carried, 
or  duties  paid,  liy  the  shipa  of  each  nation  through  the 
Sound  and  the  Belt  as  determining  the  proportions  re- 
spectively to  be  paid  to  tho  capitalization  of  the  dues. 
Hut  this  proportion  has  not  in  every  case  been  car- 
ried out,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  foregoing 
table  with  the  foUoAving,  which  exhibits  the  duties  paid 
by  every  natlou. 
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PR1T1LX0I1> 

United  Slates 

Belgium 

Drciiicn 

Denmark 

(treat  Britain 

I'rance 

(Jrcece  

Hamburg 

Hanover 

The  Nctlierlaiids. . . . 

Italy  (Naples) 

I.ulieclc 

Mecklenburg 

Norway 

Oldenburg  

I'ortugal 

I*rumia 

KusaU 

Spain 

Swedim 

Austria 

MOIf-PKITILBaKa 

Biienus  Ayres 

Peni 

Tuscany 

ToUl 


8Aileil  fruiii  Unltic.    Klitereil  iiitu  IlKltic 


Avenge 
Sum. 


Per  Cent, 
of  the 
whole 

Amount. 


Kii  Doll. 

S60 

Vi 

2«0 

11,182 

34,702 

2,6oU 

0 

64B 

fi.S88 

14,:tit8 

360 

1.102 

g.2ilfl 

19,320 

1,439 

40 

21,933 

8,467 

24 

12,061 

C 


142,906 


0-693 
OllBO 
01 8J 
T-790 

24  320 
1-7711 
01HI4 
0-451 
3-T;i6 

10-0r,3 
O-260 
0-773 

e-7:is 

13  8-.'8 

1  on; 

0-032 

6'j'in 

0017 
8-43,') 
0  0O4 


0-004 
0-004 
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Aver»«e 
Sum 


Per  tenl. 
of  the 
whole 

Amount. 


Rli  Dull. 

970 

(SO 

259 

12,35-1 

38,760 

2,624 

0 

461 

4,9-.'5 

14,402 

3!i0 

1,021) 

7,284 

17,9,Vi 

1,&71 

65 

21,400 

7,583 

23 

1-2,137 

0 

C 

5 
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0-6S2 
0(147 
01K3 
8-753 

25-300 
1-771 
0  0114 
0-319 
8-488 

10-244 
0-281 

o-7-2;i 

61IV.I 
12-718 
1-113 
0  039 
15-198 
6  371 
0010 
8-KI7 
0  004 

0-004 
0-004 
OOOTi 
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A  Prwiavmtioii Whereas  a  convention  between  tlio  fnlt- 

ed  States  of  America  and  liis  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark, 
for  the  discontinuance  of  the  Sound  dues,  wa»  concluded  and 
•igned  by  their  respective  plenipotentiaries  at  Washington, 
on  the  11th  day  of  April,  18,57,  which  convention  is  at  fol- 
lows: 

The  I'uited  States  of  America  and  his  Mi^ostythe  King 
of  Denmark,  being  deiiirouB  to  terminate  amicably  the  dif- 
ferences which  have  arisen  between  tlicni  in  regard  to  the 
tolls  levied  by  Denmark  on  American  vessels  and  their  car- 
goes pasiiing  through  the  Hound  and  Uelta,  and  commonly 
oiled  the  Sound  dues,  liavo  resolved  to  conclude  a  conven- 
tion for  that  pur|>0Be,  and  have  named  as  their  plenipoten- 
tiaries, that  is  to  say,  the  I'rt^sideut  of  tho  I'nited  .States, 
Lewis  Cass  Serretary  of  State  of  the  Tnltcd  States,  and  his 
Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark,  Torbcn  Kille,  F^|nire,  Knight 
of  the  Dannebrog,  and  decorated  with  the  Crosa  of  Honor  of 
the  same  order,  his  said  Majesty's  ('harge  il'.VtTaires  near  the 
goTemmeut  of  the  I'uited  StatCH,  who,  after  having  commu- 
nicated to  each  other  their  full  |K>wer8  in  duo  form,  have 
agreed  to  and  signed  tlio  following  articles: 

Articlf  I.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Denmark  declares  en- 
tire freedom  of  thj  navigation  of  the  Sound  and  the  Belts  in 
favor  of  .Vnierlcan  vessels  and  their  cargoes  from  and  forever 
after  the  day  when  this  convention  shall  go  into  effect  as 
hereinafter  pr.ivldcd.  And  It  is  hereby  agreed  that  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  their  cargo<>t>,  aller  tliat  day,  shall  not  be. 
subject  to  any  charges  whatever  in  passing  the  Boimd  <tr  the 
Belts,  or  to  any  detention  in  the  said  waters ;  and  both  gov- 
ernments will  concur,  if  occasion  should  n-nulro  it,  in  tak- 
ing measure*  to  prcve-it  abuse  of  the  free  Hag  of  tho  United 
Statca  by  the  shipping  of  other  nations  which  shall  not  have 
secured  tho  same  freedom  and  excroptiou  frem  chai^ges  en- 
joyed by  that  of  the  United  State's. 

Articlt  11.  His  Danish  Majesty  further  engages  that  tho 
pauagesof  the  Sound  and  Belts  shall  continue  to  be  lighted 
und  buoyed  as  heretofore,  without  any  charge  U|>on  Ainerlenn 
vessels  or  their  cargoes  on  passing  tlio  Sound  and  the  Holts, 
and  that  lh>>  present  establtshuients  of  Daiiieh  pilots  in  these 
waters  shall  continun  to  be  malntaine  *.  by  Denmark.  Hl« 
Danish  .Majesty  agrtM-s  to  make  such  additions  and  iniprovc- 
menta  in  regard  to  the  lights  buoys,  and  pilot  establishnicnts 
in  thcsi-  wat«ni  as  cireumstancea  ami  the  increasing  trado  of 
the  Baltic  may  reiiuire.  He  further  engages  that  no  charge 
shall  be  made,  in  eoiisequeuceofhuch  additions  and  improve- 
ment*, on  Anicrieau  ship*  and  their  cargoes  |iaseing  through 
the  Sound  and  the  Delta. 

It  is  understood,  however,  to  bo  optional  for  the  masters 
of  American  vess4Ms  either  t/>  employ  in  the  said  waters  Dan 
ish  pilots,  at  reasonable  rati'S  fixed  by  the  Danish  Korem 
mcnt,  or  to  navigate  their  vessels  wiUiont  such  assistance. 

Artielf  III.  In  consideration  of  the  foragoing  acreenients 
and  •tlpulatlnn  on  the  i>»rt  of  Denmark,  whereby  the  free 
and  uiilneuniU'red  nr.vlgatlon  of  American  vessels  tlirongli 
the  bound  and  the  Belt*  is  forever Mcured,  the  United  Staten 
agree  to  pay  to  tho  government  of  D<'nmark,  once  for  all,  the 
•tun  of  aeven  hundrt^d  and  suvonteeii  thouaand  eight  hundred 
and  twenty-nine  rti  dollar*,  or  its  cquitalent,  three  hundred 
and  ulnetv  three  thousand  und  eleven  dollar*  In  United  Stales 


currency,  at  London,  on  tlie  day  when  tho  said  convention 
shall  go  Into  full  otfect,  as  herein  afterward  provided. 

vCrfic(«  IV.  It  i«  further  agreed  that  any  other  or  furtln  r 
priTllcgea,  rights,  or  advantages  which  may  have  Iteen  or  .'<av 
be  granteil  by  Denmark  to  the  commerce  and  navlgution  of 
any  other  nation  at  the  Sound  and  Belts,  or  on  her  coasts  and 
In  her  harbors,  with  reference  to  the  transit  by  land  tliroii(;li 
Danish  territory  of  merchandise  belonging  to  tho  citizeu»  ur 
subjects  of  such  nation,  shall  also  ho  ftilly  extended  to,  ujid 
"njoyed  by,  the  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  and  by  tlieir 
vessels  and  property  in  that  quarter. 

.i4rfi'cl«  V.  Thcgeneralconveiitionof friendship, commerce, 
and  navigation,  concluded  between  the  United  States  and  hu 
Majesty  tho  King  of  Denmark,  on  the  26th  of  April,  1820, 
and  which  was  abrogated  on  tho  15lh  of  April,  1866,  and  tin' 
provisions  contatncil  in  each  and  all  of  its  articles,  the  6i|i 
article  alone  excepted,  shall,  after  tho  ratificalioii  of  thin  pres- 
ent convention,  again  become  binding  upon  the  United  Stutes 
and  Denmark ;  it  being,  however,  understood  that  a  ycur'.s 
notico  shall  suffice  for  the  abrogation  of  tho  stipulations  of  the 
said  convention  hereby  renewed. 

Article  VI,  Tho  present  convention  shall  take  effect  as  soon 
as  tho  laws  to  carry  it  into  oi>eration  shall  bo  passed  by  tlic 
governments  of  the  contracting  parties,  and  the  sum  silpu. 
lated  to  be  paid  by  the  United  Stittes  shall  be  tecei'-ed  \,y  j 
tendered  to  Denmark  !  and  for  the  fullillment  of  these  iuir|io..!(.j 
a  period  not  exceeding  twelve  months  from  the  signing  of  this 
convention  shall  be  allowed. 

Hut  if,  in  tho  Interval,  an  earlier  day  shall  be  fired  upon 
and  carried  Into  effect  for  a  free  navigation  throuf^h  the  SoiuiJ 
and  Bclta  in  favor  of  any  other  power  or  jiowcrs,  tlie  Bame 
shall  simultaneously  be  extended  to  the  vessels  of  the  United 
States  and  the',r  cargoes,  In  anticipation  of  the  puynicut  of  the 
sum  stipulated  in  -IrtiVie  III. ;  It  being  understood,  however, 
th.it  in  that  event  the  government  of  the  United  States  sliali 
also  pay  to  that  of  Denmark  4  jwr  cent.  int. -rest  on  the 
naid  sum  from  the  day  the  said  Immunity  shall  hitve  i;onc 
Into  operation  until  the  principal  shall  have  been  paid  lu 
aforesaid. 

ArticU:  VI  I.  Tho  present  convention  shall  be  duly  nttificj, 
and  the  exchange  of  ratiticatious  shall  take  place  lit  Wash. 
Ingtun  within  ten  months  from  tho  datii  hereof,  or  suuiior  if 
practicable. 

In  faith  whereof  tho  resiiectlve  plenipotentiaries  have  sign- 
ed the  present  convention,  in  duplicate,  and  have  thercuiUa 
aOlxeil  their  seals. 

Done  at  Washington  this  llth  day  of  April,  In  the  \ cur  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  lifly-seven,  aujuf 
tho  Indepeudcncu  of  tho  United  States  the  eiglity-tirst. 

I.EWIB  C.tsa.  [BEAt..] 

TORUE.N  llll.t.!;.      (SE.tl..  I 

And  whereas  tho  said  convention  has  liceii  duly  mtiiied  on 
both  parts,  and  tho  resitectivo  ratifications  of  the  sanio  trerc 
exchoiigitd  in  tho  city  of  Washington  on  the  12lh  instant  hy 
I.ewis  IJass,  Secretary  of  Stain  of  tho  I'nited  States,  and  W. 
tie  Kuasloff,  1,1s  Danish  Majesty'*  Chargo  d'Alfaires  and  (Jon- 
sul-geueral  in  (ho  United  Stales,  oil  tho  part  of  their  rusiicit. 
ive  governments: 

Now,  therefore,  bo  It  known  that  I,  James  Buchanan,  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  of  Amerira,  have  caused  the  sjiid 
convention  to  l>o  made  public,  to  tho  end  that  the  vanie  ani 
every  clause  and  article  thereof  may  lie  observed  anil  fiiliillnl 
with  good  faith  by  the  United  States  and  the  oitiiiMi.s  ihcr(  i 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  Qn>l 
eansed  the  seal  of  tho  I  lilted  Slates  to  bo  alllxed. 

Done  in  tlio  city  of  Wuhhington,  this  13lli  day  of  ,Ianu.ir\-, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  eli;hl  hnn- 

[BIAUJ    drcd  and  fifty  eight,  and  of  the  iiidepcndeiitc  of 
the  United  State*  tho  olghty-second. 

James  Bvcuanan. 
By  tlie  President: 

Lewis  Cabs,  Secretary  of  State. 
Sounding,  tlio  oiicrntion  of  trying  tho  depth  of 
the  ftea,  uiitl  tho  nature  uf  the  liottuni,  liv  means  of  a 
pluiiiiniit  sunk  from  a  shi)>  to  tliu  liuttoni.  Tliei-e  are 
two  |)liiininetit  useil  fur  tliii)  |mr|iosc,  oiiti  of  tvhieli  i<< 
oulleil  the  h'lmUeail,  weifjhiii^  uboiit  ei<{ht  or  niiio 
|ioiiiiils;  und  tin"  other  the  lUiji^m  lead,  ttiiich  ,vei(,'lij 
from  Iwetily-livo  to  thirty  pouiiiU;  aiitl  bi/tli  are  hliii|Hil 
like  the  fr".»tum  of  a  cone  or  pyraniiil.  I  lie  I'oriiu-r  is 
tisvil  in  bIiuUuw  waters,  anil  on  appruacliiii^  the  laiwl 
after  a  Bea-vi)ja);e.  Ai-<-orclin>;ly,  the  lines  Uheil  for 
this  imrpose  are  calletl  tho  deep-ma  lead  line,  uiiil  the 
hiiml-iiad  line.  The  lianilli-ail  line,  wliicli  i.s  usually 
twenty  fathoms  in  length,  in  markiMl  at  every  iHuor 
\  three  fathoms;  so  that  the  tU-jitl;  of  llie  waur  imiy  Lo 
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ascertained  either  in  tlio  day  or  night.  At  the  depth 
of  two  or  tlirce  fatlionis  there  are  marks  of  black  leath- 
er ;  at  live  fathumg  there  is  a  white  rag ;  at  seven,  a 
red  rag ,  at  ten,  black  leather ;  at  thirteen,  black  Icath- 
,  j  at  liueen,  a  white  rag;  and  at  seventeen,  a  red  rag. 

Sounding  with  the  hand-lead,  which  by  seamen  is 
called  heiwmy  the  lead,  is  generally  performed  by  a  man 
who  stands  in  the  main  chains  to  windward.  Having 
the  line  quite  ready  to  run  out  without  interruption, 
lie  holds  it  nearly  at  the  distance  of  a  fathom  from  the 
plummet ;  and  having  swung  the  latter  backward  and 
forward  three  or  four  times,  iu  order  to  acquire  the 
greater  velocity,  ho  swings  it  round  his  head,  and 
thence  so  far  forward  as  is  necessary ;  so  that  by  the 
lead's  sinking  while  the  ship  advances  the  line  may 
be  almost  perpendicular  when  it  reaches  the  bottom. 
The  person  sounding  then  proclaims  tho  depth  of  the 
water,  iu  a  kind  of  song  resembling  the  cries  of  hawk- 
ers iu  a  city.  Thus,  if  tho  mark  of  live  fathoms  is  close 
to  the  surface  of  the  water,  ho  calls,  "  By  the  mark 
live ;"  and  as  there  is  no  mark  at  four,  six,  eight,  etc., 
he  estimates  thoso  numbers,  and  calls,  "I3y  the  dip 
four,"  etc. ;  if  ho  judges  it  to  be  a  quarter  or  a  half 
more  than  any  part'nilar  number,  he  calls,  "And  a 
quarter  live,"  "  and  a  half  four,"  etc.  If  he  conceives 
tho  depth  to  bu  three  quarters  more  thon  a  particular 
number,  he  calls  it  a  quarter  less  than  the  next:  thus, 
at  four  fathoms  and  three  fourths  ho  calls,  "A  quarter 
kss  live." 

Tlie  deep-sea  lead  is  marked  with  two  knots  at  twen- 
ty fatlioms,  three  at  thirty,  and  four  at  forty,  and  so 
ou  to  I  lie  end.  It  is  also  marked  with  a  single  knot  in 
the  middle  of  each  interval. 

Until  the  commencement  of  the  plan  of  decivsea 
soundings,  as  now  conducted  in  the  navy  of  the  United 
States,  tlio  bottom  of  tho  sea  was  almost  entirely  uu- 
knuwu  to  us. 

It  has  been  proven  that  the  system  of  deep-sea 
soundings  formerly  in  use  was  not  accurate.  This 
Wtts  sinijdy  letting  down  a  lead,  until  by  a  shock  the 
line  became  slack ;  but  it  was  found  that  the  line  would 
run  on  without  end,  being  dragged  out  by  under-cur- 
rciits,  and  that  beyond  a  curtain  depth  no  shock  was 
felt. 

Tho  plan  of  deep-sea  soundings  now  in  practice  in 
our  navy  was  sugges'od  by  Lieutenant  Maury,  and  has 
been  successful  principally  from  tho  adoption  of  a  lead 
invented  by  I^icutenant  J.  M.  Brooke,  U.S.N. 

Tliis  method  is  to  take  a  cunnon-ball,  bored  through 
the  niidillu,  and  a  wire  inserted  ;  and  so  arranged  that 
wlicn  it  touclics  bottom  tho  ball  slips  oft',  and  tho  wire 
with  the  line  is  drawn  up.  The  wiio  has  a  cap  at  the 
end,  with  some  adhesive  matter  to  attach  particles  of 
the  bottom.  The  lino  is  prepared  fur  the  purpose,  so 
as  to  bear  tlio  weight,  and  yet  of  small  resistance  in 
sinking.  Kxperiment  has  proven  that  while  the  plum- 
met is  sinking  tho  lino  rpnis  out  at  an  increasing  rate 
per  minute ;  and  by  observing  when  the  rate  becomes 
constant,  we  get  the  depth,  as  a  current  would  draw 
nt  a  eoiistunt  speed. 

Mr.  Maury  gives  this  law  of  descent : 

2iii.  21«.  as  an  average  time  of  Jesceiit  from  400  to   BOO  fathn 
3m.  Ml.  "  ■'  '•  1000  "1100     " 

4»t.  lifls.  "  "  "  1800  "lyoo     " 

Lieutenant  'NValsli,  of  the  United  States  schooner 
Fmiqi,  reported  a  cast  with  the  deen-sca  lead  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  feet  without  a  bott  in.  His  sounding- 
lino  \,  us  nil  iron  wire  more  tlitn  o.even  miles  in  length. 
Lieuteniint  lierrynmu,  of  the  United  States  brig  Dol- 
pliin,  reported  another  unsuccessful  at'.empt  to  fath- 
om mid-ocean  with  a  lino  thirty-nine  thousand  feet  in 
length.  (Juptaiu  Dedham,  of  Her  Britannic  Migesty's 
ship  Herald,  reported  bottom  at  tho  depth  of  forty-six 
thousand  feet ;  and  Lieutenant  J.  P.  Parker,  of  the 
United  Slates  frigate  Ctmyreaa,  afterward,  in  attempt- 
ing to  sound  near  tho  same  place,  let  go  his  plummet, 
and  saw  a  lino  fifty  thousand  feet  long  run  after  it  as 


though  tho  bottom  had  not  been  reached.  The  last 
three  attempts  were  made  according  to  the  plan  men- 
tioned above.  For  further  interesting  items  wo  refer 
to  Mauuy's  Phyiical  Geography  of  the  Sea. — See  At- 
lantic Ocean. 

Soundings foi-  the  Atlantic  Tdegraph. — The  result  of 
.!:ese  soundings  has  been  to  establish  the  hypothesis  of 
Lieutenant  Maury,  of  a  submarine  jilateau  from  the 
Newfoundland  Banks  nearly  to  tho  coast  of  Ireland. 
A\'o  extract  portions  of  the  report  of  Lieutenant  0.  H. 
Berrynian,  U.S.N.,  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  giv- 
ing  an  account  of  the  experimental  soundings  made  by 
him  in  the  United  States  steamer  Arctic,  to  corroborate 
the  existence  of  this  plateau. 

"  Unitid  Statu  Stxihik  Abctic,  Ifn  Ymic,  Oeloitr  U,  IBM 

"  Leaving  New  York  on  the  night  of  July  18, 1  steered  di- 
rectly for  St.  Johns,  whore  I  arrived  on  the  28th.  Taking  in 
coal  by  tlio  Slst,  I  sailed  for  Ireland,  and  commenced  sound- 
ing as  near  on  the  Great  Circle  as  possible,  passing  the  north 
end  of  the  'Grand  Hanks'  in  latitude  ■18°  34'  N.,  and  one 
hundred  and  twenty  fathoms  water,  although  the  best  charts 
I  have  on  Iward  rcconl  one  hundred  and  fifty-four.  This 
dilfcrcnco  I  attribute  to  the  mode  of  taking  soundings  at 
the  time  that  survey  was  made.  At  intervals  of  thirty,  for- 
ty, sixty,  and  one  hundred  miles,  wo  sounded,  all  attended 
with  complete  success,  but  frequenily  involving  many  hours, 
both  niglit  and  day,  of  great  suspense  and  hard  work,  losing 
sometimes  two  or  three  thousand  fathoms  of  line,  sounding 
apparatus  and  all. 

"  The  great  plateau  became  so  apparent  in  themiddleof  the 
ocean,  and  our  fuel  being  considerably  reduced,  I  determined 
to  increase  tho  intervals  between  the  positions,  to  enable  me 
to  reacli  the  coast  of  Ireland  with  enough  soundings  to  com- 
plete a  lino  entirely  across.  This  was  accomplished  on  the 
22d  of  August,  and  I  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Queenstown 
with  only  a  few  busiiels  of  coal  on  board. 

"  Temperatures  were  taken  hourly  at  the  surface,  and  at 
twenty  fathoms  every  four  hours.  Attempts  were  made  to 
obtain  them  at  tho  bottom  and  at  different  depths,  but  the 
results  were  so  wortlilcss,  owing  to  some  derangement  of  the 
thermometers,  that  I  abandoned  taking  them,  as  they  inter- 
fered very  much  witli  the  more  important  object  of  sounding 
and  obtaining  bottom.  On  one  occasion  two  were  sent  to  the 
bottom  in  very  deep  water,  and  one  indicated  a  temperature 
of  twenty-one  degrees,  the  other  twenty-four  degrees.  On 
examining  and  comparing  the  rest  of  the  thermometers,  I 
found  them  all  dilTcring  from  each  other  so  mucl),  and  some 
of  the  hands  lieing  broken,  I  was  sure  that  they  could  not  be 
used  with  any  proper  results. 

"  Currents  were  experienced  to  the  eastward,  from  nine  to 
fifteen  miles  in  each  twenty-four  hours,  between  tho  Grand 
Uanks  and  thoso  of  Ireland.  No  good  opportunities  for  ob- 
8or\'ing  under-currents  occurred,  tlicre  i^eing  always  eitlier 
too  niucli  wind  or  a  liigh  sea.  None  appeared  to  affect  our 
soundings  very  much— so  little,  indeed,  that  frequently  the 
slack  lino  would  bo  coiled  or  kinked  upon  the  bottom,  show- 
ing plainly  that  it  reached  the  bottom  without  the  assistance 
of  tile  lead — determining  in  my  own  mind  that,  however 
others  may  think,  the  cable  or  wire  of  the  lightest  kind  will 
licre  reach  the  bottom  most  certainly. 

"Only  one  of  tho  sounding  apparatus  v/hich  was  used  re- 
mains, and  is  sent  to  the  deimrtinont  for  inspection,  it  being 
somewhat  different,  we  believe,  from  any  heretofore  used — 
lielng  an  association  of  Brooke's  and  Massey's,  with  a  weight 
or  lead  of  my  own  adoption. 

"  The  lino  used  in  sounding  was  that  obtained  from  Boston, 
which  proved  indiffciTsnt,  and  was  all  expended  before  reach- 
ing Ireland,  and  we  had  to  resort  to  two  parts  of  sm-^llcr  line 
furnished  at  the  navy-yard.  Having  eighty  thousand  fath- 
oms of  th<!  smaller  size  line  on  reels,  we  had  it  made  up  into 
one  of  about  four  thousand,  and  we  found  it  decidedly  tho 
best  that  we  have  yet  used,  it  being  very  strong  and  small. 

"  On  both  sides  the  interest  taken  in  this  great  enterprise  is 
very  great,  and  it  is  with  every  satisfaction  that  I  con  state 
timt  tile  navy  of  the  fnittul  Slates  is  particularly  recognized 
as  having  promptly  and  efficiently  executed  the  preliminary 
and  important  survey  tor  so  stupendous  a  work  as  laying  a 
tclograplilo  cable  of  three  thousand  mllen  long  across  an 
ocean  upward  of  two  thousand  fathoms  deep,  and  nearly  sev- 
enteen hundred  miles  wide."— O.  H.  Hebevman,  U.  S.  N. 

For  a  full  statement  of  tho  results  of  these  soundings 
in  determining  the  projiosed  line  of  the  cable  of  the  At- 
lantic submarine  telegraph,  and  for  tho  statistics  con. 
cerning  this  line,  see  article  Telegraph. 
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ABRTBACT    of    KT.tV    i'T.\    SdCNDINOB    AKD    TEMmiATUBIB, 
WITH  THKIR  LATITTDKS  ANII  LOMOITIJDEB,  MADK  ON  DOABD 

TUK   InITKU    :iTATE8   Stbahkb  "Abotio,"   Liiutbnant 

COMMANIUNO    O.    H.    IlKBBTHAN,    CmITEU    STATKB    NAVT, 
BXTWKEN  NlWrOCNDLANII  AND  IbKLANU,  AUdUST,  1860, 
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NUTR — Tli«  Boiiiullngs  in  thiatablu  am  placed  In  the  onler 
In  which  lliey  appear  uu  the  profile,  without  regard  to  dates. 

South  America.  Tho  southern  portion  of  tlio 
Ampri(-;in  continent  extends  from  Point  Gullcnas,  in 
lat.  IT  M',  to  Cape  Horn,  in  lat.  5C"  30'.  Tho  extent 
of  coast  tliat  it  olt'crs  to  tlie  Cariblteun  Sea  anti  tlic  At- 
lantic is  estimated  at  1 1,000  niilcH ;  and  tho  coast  wash- 
ed hy  tlie  I'acilic,  it  is  stated  hy  tlio  latest  {jeopraphicnl 
authority,  has  an  approximate  continuity  of  6800  miloa. 
At  the  southern  cxtromity  there  is  a  Kfoup  of  mount- 
ainous i?l,iMds,  separated  from  tlio  main  land  by  tho 
Straits  of  Maj^cllan,  and  funning;  the  Archipelago  of 
Terra  del  I-'uego,  or  "  Laud  of  l-'ire  ;"  so  ealle(l  from  tho 
nuuilKT  of  lires  wliicU  its  discoverer,  Mapellan,  saw 
aloDK  its  coast  at  nijfht,  supposed  to  have  been  volcanic. 
This  archipeln^o,  with  its  barren  islands  and  rocks, 
must,  however,  be  considered  as  the  termination  of  tlie 
continent.  Immediately  north  lies  the  vast  and  almost 
uninhabited  country  of  PataKonia  ;  while  on  tho  cast, 
at  a  distance  of  from  300  to  t(K)  mile.s  in  the  South  At- 
lantic, lie  the  Falkland  ^roup  of  ihlunds. 

The  vast  rejjiori  known  t,'euj;rttphically  as  Patagonia 
cxtemls  from  the  Kiver  Negro,  lat.  H!)',  to  the  Straits 
of  Magcll.-iii   lat.  Sir  S.,  a  distance  ot  iil)out  070  miles 


in  length,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  200  to  420  miles. 
It  comprises  two  distinct  physical  regions,  ditfering  in 
surface  and  climate — the  one  lying  on  tho  west  side  of 
tho  Andes,  tho  other  on  the  oast,  and  called,  respect- 
ively, Eastern  and  Western  Patagonia,  The  former  is 
claimed  by  the  Argentine  Republic  to  the  Straits  of 
Magellan,  and  the  latter  by  Chili,  down  to  Capo  Horn. 
Uoth  sections  arc  as  yet,  however,  inhabited  by  abo- 
riginal races,  with  the  exception  of  a  Chilian  settlcuient 
at  Port  Famine,  and  on  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  This 
division  of  Patagonia  is  comprised  in  the  Chilian  prov- 
ince of  Chiloe,  which  is  coiupobcd  of  tho  archipchi);i> 
of  that  name ;  that  of  Chonos,  of  the  most  sbutiiern 
islands,  and  that  part  of  the  continent  which  extends 
from  Kio  Negro,  and  as  far  south  as  Cape  Horn,  Ou 
the  eastern  division  there  arc  severnl  ports,  anion;; 
which  are,  Gallegos,  in  51°  38' ;  Snntu  Cruz,  in  50'  7' ; 
San  Julian,  in  49°  1'2' ;  Di^sire,  in  47°  5' ;  Niicvo  Colfo, 
in  43°  ;  and  Snn  Antonio,  in  41°  south.  The  few  tribes 
of  aboriginal  Indians  that  Inhabit  this  inhospitable  re- 
gion subsist  upon  the  ])roducts  of  their  fishery,  'i'ho 
principal  object  of  Chili  in  colonizing  Port  Famine,  on 
the  Straits,  was  to  keep  in  check  these  nomadic  tribes, 
though  tho  colony  has  also  been  used  for  penal  pur- 
poses.    Capo  Horn  is  uninhabited. 

The  South  American  continent  has  on  its  Pacific 
coast  no  large  rivers.  On  tho  Atlantic,  however,  are 
tho  Amazon,  the  Orinoco,  and  the  Plata,  and  a  mniibci- 
of  others,  which,  though  not  so  large  as  tliosu  nanicd, 
arc  C(iual  in  size,  if  not  superior,  to  even  the  lar^^est 
rivers  in  Europe.  The  Amazon  is  tho  largest  river  on 
the  globe.  It.s  principal  tributaries  vary  in  Icii^nli 
from  1000  to  1800  miles,  while  tho  central  stream  is 
4000  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  2200  miles  from  tlio 
sea.  Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Chili  aro  tho  great  miiioral 
sites  of  South  Americo,  and  produce  chiefly  silver,  but 
also  some  gold  and  other  metals,  especially  cupper, 
which  is  very  abundant  in  Chili.  Tho  most  distin- 
guishing feature  in  tho  vegetation  of  South  Anierioii 
is  the  prodigious  forests,  which  cover  about  two-tliinls 
of  tho  whole  surface.  Fruits  of  almost  every  variety 
abound,  and  indigo,  coflec,  sngar-cnnc,  maize,  ami  tlu- 
cocoa-tree  aro  among  the  chief  products.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  tea-tree  has  been  attempted  iu  Urazil,  iluiii^h 
it  is  believed  without  succ-ess;  but  yn-lxi  tmitle,  from 
which  is  prepared  the  customary  beverage  of  one  half 
of  tho  peninsula,  grows  in  tho  greatest  abuiidaiu-u  in 
Pariigtmy.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  severally  tlic 
original  colonists  of  South  America — the  former  fniiiid- 
ing  the  states  of  Venezuela,  New  (irunaila,  liulivia, 
Peru,  Chili,  tho  Argmitine  Hepublic,  Uruguay,  and 
Poraguay  ;  and  the  latter  tho  vast  empire  of  iinizil. 

The  South  American  states  all  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence between  the  years  1810  and  18-J,'i.  Those 
states,  together  with  the  colonies  and  other  regions 
coiiiiirlsed  in  South  America,  with  their  respective 
area.s,  population,  capitals,  etc.,  ara  exhibited  in  the 
folliiwing  table,  derived  from  tho  latest  geograpliiial 
authiirity ;  though,  as  regards  the  strict  accunn-,-  of 
the  figures  given,  tho  same  remark  ajiplies  that  is  niadi- 
with  i-cfereiii-c  to  similar  tables  respecting  Mexico  ai,'! 
tho  Central  American  states: 
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In  the  population  given  in  the  third  column,  no 
account  is  taken  of  the  uncivilized  Indian  races, 
whicli  probably  number  between  1,000,000  and 
1  200,000  souls.  These  are  found  chiefly  in  the  great 
plains  of  the  Orinoco,  Amazon,  and  I'arana.  The 
relative  rank  of  the  Soutli  American  states,  as  re- 
gards their  commercial  iutcrcourso  with  the  United 


States,  may  be  inferred  from  the  subjoined  compar- 
ative statement,  exhibiting  the  values  of  exports  to 
each  country  from  tlio  United  States,  and  of  imports 
from  each  country  into  the  United  States,  during  a 
period  of  four  years,  from  1852  to  1855,  inclusive; 
made  up  from  United  States  Treasury  reports  for  suid 
years : 
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Com.  Relat.  U.  8.     For  n  complete  exhibit  of  the 

commerce  of  each  country,  see  articles  under  tl  e  proper 
li(!iul8.— See  North  Amer.  Ren.,  xii.  432  (E.  EvEiiKrr), 
.xi.\.  158  (J.  Si-AiiK.s);  WeMm.  Jlfv.,  vi.  202;  £dinb. 
Uev.,  xliii.  299  ;  Dk  IIow'h  Jteit.,  vi.  8 ;  Foreiipi  Quart. 
Jtee.,  xviii.  455;  Christ,  licr.,  xvi.  321;  Quart.  Jiei:, 
xxxii.  125;  Southern  Quart.  Jlev.,  xii.  S30;  Dim.  Iter., 
i.  and  ii. — See  article  A.'iiEincA. 

Southampton,  a  ])arliamcntary  and  municipal 
borough,  sca-jiort  town,  ond  county  of  England,  in  tlio 
southern  part  of  thn  county  Hants,  occupying  a  penin- 
sula between  tho  mouths  of  tlie  Test  ond  Itchin  rivers, 
at  the  head  of  Southampton  water,  12  miles  south-soutli- 
WC51  from  Winchester,  on  the  southwestern  railroad,  72 
miles  southwest  from  London.  Latitude  of  Saint  Ml- 
cha(!rs  spire,  60°  54'  N.,  long.  1°  24'  2"  W.  Population 
in  1851 ,  35,305.  The  new  docks  on  the  east  of  the  town, 
c|)ened  in  1842,  liai'e  on  area  of  208  acres,  and  hove  nd- 
mittcd  steamers  of  more  than  700  tons  burden.  Tlio 
West  India,  Mediterranean,  and  other  mails,  have  their 
station  here,  and  the  town  communicates  by  steamers 
with  oil  tho  ports  of  South  England,  tho  Channel  isl- 
ands, Ireland,  and  by  railroad  with  London,  and  all  the 
centre  of  England.  The  port  extends  from  near  I'orta- 
moutli  to  Christchurch.  Here  are  some  manufactures 
of  silks  and  carpets,  but  ship-building  and  general  coni- 
mcrco  are  the  chief  sources  of  wealth.  .Southampton 
is  now  tho  poMit  of  de|)arture  of  tho  steamers  for  Ai'.'X- 
andria  (see  ante,  p.  20),  and  a  stopping-placo  for  tiie 
steamers  betweoii  Hrcmen  and  Now  York. 

South  Carolina,  one  of  tho  Southern  United 
States,  is  situated  lietween  .12"  2'  and  35"  10'  N,  lat., 
and  between  78°  24'  and  83°  30'  W.  long.  It  is  200 
miles  long  and  125  broad,  containing  ^8,000  scjnarc 
miles.  The  population  in  1790  was  210,000;  in  18'J0, 
3iri,5ni;  in  1810,  415,115;  in  1S20,  u02,7U  ;  in  1830, 
581,1,")8;  in  1840,  594,, 398 ;  and  in  1850,  C(;8,507. 

Kiirly  //(.<<i)ry.— When  the  Spaniards,  under  Vasquez 
Ayllon  (1520  and  152(')),  arrived  on  the  coasts  of  wliat 
wo  now  call  Caroliim,  and  more  especially  South  Car- 
olhia,  they  heard  liere  of  a  g-eat  'ndian  Uing  and  coun- 
try, liotli  called  C/iirora  or  C/iicoria,  and  they  applied 
that  Indian  nanio  for  some  time  to  tins  country,  with- 
out, however,  giving  to  it  very  distinct  limits.  The 
country  was  also  sometimes  called  after  its  diseovcrer, 
Tlirni  ihl  l.inncidilo  Ayllon,  or,  shorter,  Tien-a  ile 
Aylliiii,  often  also  corrupted  to  TeiTa  de.  Anllim.  Un- 
der this  name  the  Spaniards  compndicndcd  sometimes 
a  very  great  [.art  of  North  America,  sometimes  not 
more  llian  this  province. 

In  nch  Cliiiiiis. — It  is  curious  enough  that  the  Frcneh 
also,  wlien  tliey  (151)3)  arrived  at  the  locality  of  Ayl- 
lim's  activity,  heard  again  of  an  Indian  king  and  coun- 
try of  tliat  name.  In  their  ears  it  sounded,  however, 
like  Chicola  or  Chiounle.  Aft'  .■  tho  Ercneli  navigation 
to  tliese  regions  we  lici  tho  coi'iitry  sometimes  desig- 
nated liy  the  French  themselves  with  tlio  name  l.a 
Ftnride  Frnncoise,  and  other  nations  also  called  it 
French  Florida.  Tho  Spaniards,  of  course,  always  con- 
sidered it  as  o  part  of  tlicir  Spanisli  Florida.  The 
French  built  on  llicir  liiviero  Jlay  (St.  Mateo  or  St. 


John's  River)  a  fort,  which  they  called  Fort  Carolino 
or  Carolina.  Some  map-makers  and  geographers  ap- 
plied this  name,  as  an  appellation  of  a  country  or  ter- 
ritory, to  tho  whole  region.  So  we  sec,  for  instance, 
on  o  map  of  North  America  by  Cornelius  a  iludajis 
(1593),  tlio  whole  Froijch  Florida  called  Carolina,  in 
honor  of  Charles  IX.,  king  of  France.  It  is  curious 
tliat  tiic  same  name  was  afterward  given  to  the  same 
locality  in  honor  of  an  English  king. 

Kngliih  Setlkmtnts. — Tho  English,  since  their  settle^ 
nicnts  at  Koanoke,  conipreheiided  the  whole  territory 
of  Carolina  under  their  widely-extended  name  of  Vir- 
ginia, after  1583.  Tliis  grant  had,  however,  very 
sliglit  consequences.  Tlic  country  was  not  settled,  not 
taken  possession  of,  not  even  surveyed  or  explored. 
In  the  year  lGt)3  Charles  11.  made  another  grant  of  all 
tlio  lands  between  tho  Sfith  and  37th  degrees  of  north 
latitude  to  Edward,  earl  of  Clarendon,  and  some  other 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  this  tract  was  again  called, 
in  his  honor,  Carolina;  so  that  wo  may  say  we  iiavo 
tliree  kings  as  godfathers  to  this  proviiicc — Charles 
IX.  of  Fiance,  Charles  I,  and  Cliarles  II.  of  England. 
Uy  n  second  more  ample  charter  of  the  24th  of  llarch, 
10G7,  Charles  II.  extended  tho  boundaries  of  Carolina 
from  iiordi  latitude  29°  to  36°  30',  and  from  cast  to  west 
"until  tlie  Pacilic  Ocean."  The  country  was  divided 
into  two  greaf  counties — a  northern  one,  called  tho 
county  of  Albemarle,  and  a  southern  o,ie,  called  Clar- 
endon county. 

In  this  same  year  (1GC7)  William  Saylc,  the  appointed 
Governor  of  Carolina,  explored  and  surveyed  the  whole 
coast  of  tlie  province,  entering  all  the  rivers  and  mak- 
ing astronomical  observations.  He  no  doulit,  also,  pro- 
cured o  map  of  tho  country  to  be  made,  but  unhapjiily 
this  map  is  not  preserved  for  us  Piolmlily  the  results 
of  this  lirst  good  survey  of  tho  coasts  of  Carolina  •■vero 
not  then  mode  known  to  the  world  at  lorge ;  for  wo 
find  still,  on  tho  edition  of  Chanqiluin's  maps  of  tho 
year  1G77,  along  the  coasts  of  Carolina,  this  inscrip- 
tion .  "  Terre  non  encore  bien  decourerle  continrnte  a  la 
Florida"  (a  land  not  yet  well  discovered  is  connected 
with  Florida). 

In  the  year  1729  the  wholo  great  province  was  di- 
vided into  North  and  South  Carolina,  and  as  tho  divid- 
ing point  on  tho  coast  was  fixed  a  small  inlet  to  tho 
west  of  (^apo  Fear,  called  Little  Kiver  Inlet.  In  tho 
year  1733  the  province  of  Georgia  was  detached  as  a 
separate  governnieiit  of  the  old  Territory  of  Carolina, 
and  tho  southern  boundaries  of  this  latter  were  fixed 
at  tho  nioutli  of  the  Savannah  Kivcr,  ond  w  itliin  these 
lioniidavies  tho  name  of  Carolina  has  lieen  prescribed 
ever  giiice.  According  to  what  we  stated,  wo  may  in 
a  certain  degree  consider  tho  names  of  Wiugamlacoa, 
Weapemeoc,  Ould  Virginia,  Albemarle  county,  as  old 
particular  designations  for  Norlli  Carolina;  and  tho 
name  of  Chicora,  Terra  de  Ayllon,  Florida  Fraiii,oiso, 
Clarendon  county,  as  particular  ajipcllations  applied  to 
South  Carolina. — ,T.  G.  Koiii..  Si  c  Nohth  Cuiolina. 
I'/i;/sical  Features,  etc, — Tho  sea-coast  is  bordered  with 
a  series  of  islands,  between  which  and  the  shore  thero 
is  a  very  convenient  navigation.     The  main  land  is 
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naturally  divided  into  tlie  lowor  and  .'pp«r  country, 
llic  low  country  extends  from  eighty  to  oua  liuiidrcd 
miles  from  tlio  soa-coust,  and  is  covered  witli  extens- 
ive forests  of  pine,  called  pine  barrenr.,  interspersed 
with  marshes  and  swamps  of  a  rich  soil.  The  banks 
of  the  lar);o  rivers  and  the  crtclis  of  this  region  are 
bordered  with  a  belt  of  excellent  land,  producing  cot- 
ton and  Iiidian  corn  in  abundance.  Tliu  marshes  and 
swamps  ill  this  district  make  lino  rice  plantations.  The 
staple  proiluctions  of  tho  State  arc  cotton  and  rice, 
Kroat  quantities  of  which  aru  cx|)orted.  Iticu  is  ox- 
tcnsively  cultivated  where  the  land  can  be  irrigated 
by  tho  tide  or  tho  overflowing  of  tho  rivers,  Tho  sea- 
island  cotton  produced  on  tlic  islands  aloni;  tho  shores 
is  of  a  superior  quality,  and  is  in  great  dcinan<l.  Gold, 
iron,  granite,  and  marble,  are  the  principal  minerals. 

There  were  in  this  State  in  1H.')(),  'l.OT'^tiol  acres  of 
land  imp-ovcd,  and  12,H6,0li)  acres  of  unimproved 
lanci  in  farms.  Cash  val-.e  of  farms,  $82,I.'U,G8I ;  and 
tlie  value ofimplomentsand  machiucy  was  1^4,1 3(3,:)5t. 
The  iin;.iber  of  live  ;  took  was — hor.se«,  !»7,171 ;  asses 
and  mules,  ;t;  ,18;i ;  milcli  cows,  '9:1,244  ;  workingoxen, 
20,007 ;  other  Chttle,  .'>i!:t,li;!.'i :  shei^p,  285,061 ;  swine, 
I,0li5,j0;»:  ttggrflgcto  v  due,  $15,01)0,015. 

AijriniliiirU  J'rolwu  •/<•.-— Whut,  i,0fiG,277  bush- 
els; rye,  4:!,71K);  Indian  ■orn,  li'.2(l,45i ;  buckwheat, 
28;l;  oals,  2,;V-'2,1JJ;  b..rley.  taH'.i;  p"as,  l,02(;,iH/0; 
potatoes,  l.'C),  IU4;  sweei  pi'tai'xs,  4,;!37,4<)y ;  rice, 
15i>,it:lO,i)I3  pounds:  vuiuo  of  prod.cU  of  tlic  orchard, 
$;l.'>,108;  prti'.uce  of  niark.'t  gardens,  $47,280;  pounds 
of  butter  mailo,  2,1I81,8:0;  of  cheese,  4il70;  sugar,  ri71 
hogsheads;  inaplo-sugar,  200  pounds  ;  molasses,  lo.SlOl 
gallons;  iKSeswax  and  honey,  21(5,281  pounds;  wtMil, 


pounds  produced,  487,233;  cotton,  800,901;  flax,  33,1; 
silk  cocoons,  123;  hops,  2lt  pounds;  tobacco,  74,285; 
hay,  tons  of,  20,925  ;  clover  seeds,  37G  bushels  ;  other 
grass  seeds,  30  ;  tlax-seed,  56  bushels ;  wine,  5880  g.il. 
Ions.  Value  of  home-made  manufact'ires,  $1)09,526' 
and  of  slaughtered  animals,  ;itl,.'I02,r):i7. 

Tho  Great  Podeo  Kiver,  460  miles  long,  rises  in  North 
(Carolina,  and  runs  through  the  eastern  part  of  the  IStule. 
It  is  navigable  fur  sloops  130  miles.  The  Santec,  furnicd 
by  the  Junction  of  tlio  Watcrco  and  the  Congarec,  rises 
in  North  Carolina,  and  has  a  sloop  navigation  for  about 
130  miles.  The  Saluda  is  a  Itranch  of  tlie  Congnp'o. 
The  Edisto  is  navigable  for  large  boats  100  miles.  The 
Savannah  waslics  the  whole  southwest  border  of  tlio 
State,  and  is  a  noble  stream.  There  arc  several  suialU 
er  rivers,  among  which  are  Cooi)er,  Ashley,  and  Com. 
bailee. 

Maniifaeturts,  etc. — There  were  In  the  State  in  1850, 
13  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $778,(i00 
employing  371  males  and  572  females,  producing  gooils 
valued  at  $742,220 ;  C  establishments  with  a  capital  of 
§185,700,  employing  Vj'>  pLfsons.  and  ninkiiig  128ii 
'ons  (.'  castings,  etc.,  valued  ot  #87.(!83;  287  llouriiii; 
and  grist  mills,  448  saw-mills,  107  taiiueri"s,  41  priiiU 
ing-olliccs,  45  newspapers  —  7  daily,  4  tri-weeklv,  2 
scmi-weekly,  24  wiekly,  1  lii-moutlily,  5  nionlhlv 
and  1  quartiily  publication.  Capital  invest.d  in  ninn- 
ufacliiies,  $(;,0(;0,6ti5 ;  value  of  manufactured  arlidoj, 
60,200,81;  1. 

In  June,  I8.M1,  there  were  0  railroads,  nitii  SlGmilrs 
of  111,1,1 1'u.lshed  .".ud  in  operatinn,  and  374  miles  in  course 
of  copstr'icfioii.   There  were  1(1  banks  and  2  branches 
1  with  a  c'lfh  capltui  of  $l(i,073,580. 
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Principal  Porli — Chorlcston,  lat.  32"  47'  X.,  long.  ]  the  entrance  to  the  harlioi  llicri'  is  a 
T9''  48'  W,,  siliiated  on  a  (Miint  of  land  U'twceu  the  j  eight  niiUs  in  lengt!.,  having  scveru 
Ashley  an, I  C'i"'iKr  river,i,  liiia  a  .spacious  harbor.     At  I  of  tho  channels  can  only  be  used  by 
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cotton,  800,901;  flax,  383; 
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nage ;  one,  the  shipi'  channel,  has  a  depth  of  water  of 
twelve  feet  at  obli-tidc,  and  from  seventeen  to  twenty 
at  flood-tide.  Ships  always  take  a  pilot,  on  account 
of  shifting  sund.^,  an<l  nro  moored  along  side  wharves 
in  safety  inside  the  harbor.  It  is  the  chief  commercial 
emporium  of  the  State,  and  the  largest  shipping  port 
on  till"  Atlantic  below  Ualtimorc.  'I'lio  chief  exports 
are  cotton  and  rice.  It  is  connected  with  the  inter 
by  the  South  Carolina  and  the  Northeastern  railroads. 
The  tonnage  of  ('harleston,  in  18.')G,  was  59,128  tons. 

Deaufurt,  on  the  west  side  of  Port  Hoynl  Klver,  an 
inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  and  si.Meen  miles  from  the  sea, 
has  a  good  harbor,  but  on  account  of  a  bar  at  its  mouth 
only  small  vessels  can  enter  it.  It  has  little  or  no  com- 
merce. The  tonnage  in  IHuG  was  only  110  tons. — For 
further  particulars  as  to  South  Carolina,  seo  ^fouthern 
Quart.  Jtei'.,  xviii.  Cli,  xx.  271),  2!)8,  iv.  247  (Slmms)  ; 
I)i:  How'h  AVc,  viii.  21,  xi.  12;!;  AoWA  Amtrkan  Ilev., 

xiii.  1  i;i. 

South  Sea  Bubble.  This  destructivo  specula- 
tion was  coniiiienied  in  1710,  and  the  company  incor- 
porated by  statute  in  17H).  The  bubble,  which  mill- 
ed till  'isamls  of  families,  exploded  in  1720,  and  the  di- 
rectors' estates,  to  the  value  of  X2,014,000  sterling, 
were  seized  in  1721.  Mr.  Knight,  the  cashier,  ab- 
sconded with  £100,0110;  but  he  compounded  the  fraud 
for  £10,001),  and  returned  to  Kngland  in  1743.  Al- 
most all  Ibo  wealthy  persons  in  the  liingdom  had  be- 
come stock-jobbers  aii(l.!<peeuIators  in  this  iirfortnnatc 
scheme.  Tlio  artiliccs  of  the  directors  had  raised  the 
shares,  originally  of  £100,  to  the  enormous  price  of 
jEIOOO. — ISee  Chaki.hs  Mack.vy's  JJUlory  of  Modern 
Mania.i ;  /Innkirs'  Jfin/aziiw,  N.  Y. 

South  Sea  Duties.  The  British  act  of  the  !) 
Ann.  c.  21,  establishing  the  South  Sea  Company,  con- 
veyed to  them  the  exclusive  piivilego  of  trading  to  the 
Pacilic  Ocean,  and  along  tlio  east  coast  of  America, 
from  the  Orinoco  to  Capu  Horn. 

Sovereign  (Ihe  Cuiii).  The  name  of  ail  ancient 
as  well  as  a  modern  English  gold  coin.  In  Henry  I.'s 
reign,  a  coin  of  this  denoiniiiation  was  issued,  of  the 
value  of  twenty-two  shillings,  and  one  twenty-fourth 
part  of  the  weight  of  a  pound  of  gold.  In  34  Henry 
VIII.,  sovereigns  were  coined  of  tbo  vnluo  of  twenty 
sliilliiigs,  w  liich  afterward  (4  and  G  Kdivard  VI.) passed 
for  twenty-four  and  thirty  shillings.  IJy  60  George 
III.,  sovereigns  of  the  new  gold  coinoge  were  directed 
to  pa.*s  for  twenty  shillings,  and  they  were  issued  from 
the  Mint  the  same  year  (IHKi),  and  have  since  main- 
taiiu'd  the  same  value. 

Sovereignty  of  the  Seas.  Tbo  claim  of  England 
is  of  very  ancient  date.  Arthur  w as  the  lirst  who  as- 
sumed tlie  sovereignly  of  the  sius  for  liritain,  and  Alfred 
afterward  supported  this  right.  The  sovereignty  of 
Kngland  over  tlie  Uriti.sh  seas  iva.s  maintained  by  Sei- 
dell, niid  measures  were  taken  by  government  in  con- 
8ei|neiice,  8  Cliarles  I.,  in  1033,  The  Dutch,  after  the 
death  of  (.'liarles  I.,  made  some  attempts  to  obtain  it, 
but  were  rouglily  treated  by  Itlaki;  mid  other  admirals, 
liusniu  (  nd  other  powers  of  the  North  armed,  to  avoid 
search,  i.i  17H0;  again  in  1800. — Haydn. 

Soy,  a  species  of  sauce  prepared  in  China  ond  Jap- 
an from  a  sniall  bean,  the  produce  of  the  Dolivhos  si>ja. 
It  is  eaten  with  fish  .ind  other  articles.  It  should  be 
cliosen  of  a  good  liavor,  not  too  salt  nor  too  sweet,  of 
a  good  thick  consistence,  a  brown  color,  and  char; 
when  shaken  in  a  gla.ss,  ii  siiould  leave  a  coat  on  the 
surface,  of  a  bright  yellowish  brown  color;  if  it  do 
not,  it  is  of  an  inferior  kind,  and  should  be  rejected. 
.Japan  sny  is  deemed  superior  to  the  ('binc-e.  It  if 
worth,  in  bond.  tr>^n\  six  to  seven  shillings  sterling  a 
g.illon.  It  is lielievod  to  bo  extensively  counterfeited. 
~ .Mii.iuiiiN'.s  Orient.  Com. 

Spain,  or  Bflpaua  {I'bcria,  IIi.t}iania\  a  untry 
of  southwestern  Kur-opc,  necupying  the  greater  part  of 
the  llierian  peninsula,  and  often  termed  colloiiiiially 
"the  reninsula,"  oxtending  between  lut.  3<J^  1'  and 


43°  45'  N.,  and  long.  8°  20'  E.,  and  9°  21'  W.,  bounded 
north  by  the  Bay  of  Biscay  and  by  the  Pyrenees,  which 
separate  It  from  France,  east  by  the  Mediterranean, 
.south  by  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Strait  of  Gibral- 
tar, and  west  by  Portughl  and  tho  Atlantic  Ocean. 

Spain  is  rich  in  minerals,  especially  mercury,  iron, 
copper,  and  lead.  The  celebrated  gold  and  silver  mines 
of  the  time  of  tho  Itonmns  have  long  been  abandoned, 
but  mercury  is  extracted  in  great  abundance  from  the 
mines  of  Alniaden.  Lead  forms  an  important  branch 
of  mining  industry.  Coal  is  found  chictly  in  the  Astu- 
rias;  copper,  tin,  zinc,  antimony,  arsenic,  and  cobalt, 
are  common,  and  rock-salt  is  abundant  in  the  hills  of 
Cardona.  The  principal  ri^-iira  of  Spain  are,  from  north 
to  sojth,  the  Tcr,  Llobregat,  Kbio.  Guodalaviar,  Jiicar, 
and  Sogara,  flowing  cast  to  the  Mediterranean.  The 
Minlio,  Douro,  Tagus,  Guadiana,  and  Guadalquivir, 
flowing  mostly  through  Portugal  west  and  south  lo  the 
Atlantic.  Few  of  these  are  navigable,  and  those  only 
fur  small  bnat.s  near  their  mouths. 

tSpanM  C(i>oiiies, — The  principal  arc  Cuba,  Puerto 
Kico,  and  some  smaller  islands  in  America;  the  Phil- 
ippine and  Marrianne  Islands  in  the  Pacilic,  the  Ca- 
nary Islands  in  the  Atlantic,  Fernando  Po  and  the  Isl- 
and of  Annaiion  in  thu  Gulf  of  Guinea,  and  Ccnta,  Go- 
incrn,  and  Melilla  in  Barlmry. — For  a  full  account  of 
the  Colonics,  seo  articles  under  these  heads. 

The  Public  Debt  of  Sjmin. — I'ht  following  is  an  offi- 
cial return  of  tho  state  of  tho  publ;.;  debt  of  Spain  on 
the  30th  of  June,  1855: 


TMreo  per  cent,  st<ick,  payable  to  bearer,  and 
iiisrrlptloiis  truiisfcrabb!  iiiiil  non-transfera- 
ble (internal) 

Ditto  Riven  an  guarantees  tor  loans  and  con- 
traotH 

Ditto  deferred 

Tliii'O  per  cunts  (foreign) 

Ditto  defcrnd 

Consolidated  bonds  uiid  otber  internal  stock, 
bearing  4  jier  cent,  interest 

Five  per  cent,  stock  and  Inscriptions,  transfer- 
aide  and  non-transferable 

liedeemnble  Jcbt,  1st  class 

Certificates  of  currcjit  debt  at  ."i  per  cent.  In 
paper  (Ortiflcackiiies  de  deiida  corrieiite  al 
6por  100  A  papid) 

Non-consolidated  bonds 

l..ainliias  I'rovisioi'ales 

Iliinds  payable  to  bearer  of  redceinabto  debt, 
2d  class 

Ih-ovislonal  dueumonts  lor  Interest  on  the  den- 
da  coirionte  I'l  !>  por  KM)  a  jiapcl 

Bonils  of  all  kinds  of  the  debt  without  interest 
(dendo  sin  interes) 

InscripMonB  of  active  debt,  5  per  cent 

Inscriptions  of  Knglinh  cluiins,  5  jier  cent.  ... 

1  litto  in  favor  of  French  treasury 

Ditto  fnitcd  States 

Foreign  passive  debt 

Inscriptions  of  old  foreign  .">  iicr  cent  debt . . . 

Ditto  foreign  8  per  cents  of  1831 

.\rtinns  of  national  loan  of  1  S'J  1 

I'or'.ifleates  of  pnnilnm  on  the  I.afflttc  loan. . 

Dr  ferred  debt  of  1S!11,  without  interekt 

U  mA*  payable  to  bearer  of  fon  ign  redei'niablo 
'teht,  2d  class 

Caiitals  recognized  to  the  owners  of  lay  tubes 

I'ertlhostes  of  ditto,  and  interect  on  the  same 

l'1'.iprletoi  1  of  c|Hitrents  of  the  order  of  St.  .lohn 
»r  Jenisa.'cm 

Interests  ol  tlie  iiiscriptlon  in  favor  of  tho 
French  treasury 

('apitalizaMe  iiitereht  at  3  per  cent 

Interests  of  4  and  5  per  cent,  debt,  Iioino  and 
foreign 

Interest  in  paper  of  tbe  R  per  cent  ciirri'iit  debt 

Honds  ls.sned  for  per.sonal  hor^'ices  (Ist  class). 

State  jiaper  issued  for  railway  undertakings 
(aecioiies  de  ferro  carrlles) 

t.onns  (bv  decrees  and  lawf)  uf  1833, 1S4I,  1S50, 
IS.'il,  and  1862 

Tri'asury  bills,  preferable,  witli  Interest 

Ditto,  iion-prefcralde 

Ditto,  preferable,  without  Interest ... 

Ditto,  non-preferable,  without  interest 

Total  Reals,  1?66 


Resli. 
2,eSl,011,644 

643,012,000 

l,5:i7,i.8!l,4.'ifl 

71,%r>!l4.910 

S10,9T8,400 

S6,SS9,492 

134,178,119 
831,201,486 


49I5,n!18,238 
90,84-,0'.i2 
60,857,833 

205,400.000 

129,652,069 

3S7,328,B78 

14,2i;0.(»O0 

"0,000 

2"S,2ftS.123 
12,000,000 
33,504,000 
79,.'-52,000 

i.7sfl,ia3 

3.774.000 

2.301.300 

122,310,000 

970,9114  000 
Il6.n75.7i5 
39,077,238 

91,400 

183.7li0.874 
38,740,157 

lfi.B43,G';3 

407,040.748 

2.1,978,124 

192,200,000 

192.830,000 

12.251,884 

42,li0I,(170 

149,870 

1,00.8.6114 

13,580,400,110 


H\ 


The  same  report  stTcs  that  the  total  amount  of  re- 
deemable debt,  including  1st  and  2d  class,  purchased 
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since  the  Innr  of  1851  tu  tho  end  of  June,  1855,  waa 
f)3i,0a6,27l  roala,  and  cost  the  state  (I7,I0<,1:<(  ruaU. 

Tlie  cUiunte  of  Spain  varivs  excoedliigly  witli  eleva- 
tion unil  position  ;  it  is  warm  on  tliu  coasts ;  tlie  talilo- 
lands  aru  exposed  to  groat  lieut  in  suninivr,  and  ex- 
treme cold  in  winter.  Tliu  soil  is  ^'anerully  fertile,  ex- 
cept in  tho  elevated  and  arid  districts  of  Iho  central 
proviucus ;  tho  chief  crops  aro  wheat,  maize,  l)arlcy, 
ricL',  lienip,  and  flax.  The  amount  of  corn  is  often  in- 
sudicicnt  for  liomo  consumption.  Tlio  wines  of  Spain 
are  much  esteemed ;  tho  principal  growths  are  those  of 
Xeros  (sherry),  Kota,  Malaga,  Alicante,  Afalvasia,  and 
Val  do  I'cnaa ;  the  other  products  nro  soda  (from  ma- 
rine plants),  honey,  wax,  and  silk,  th?  latter  very 
abundant  in  the  southeastern  provinces.  In  tho  south- 
ern provinces  the  sugar-cane  and  cotton  have  been  ac- 
climatised, and  there  tho  orange  and  citron  grow  in 
great  ahuudance.  The  licst  building  timber  grows  in 
the  northern  coast ;  tho  cork-tree,  tho  kcrnics  oak,  and 
tlio  shum.io-treo,  yield  valuable  products.  Tho  horses 
of  Andalusia  are  celebrated ;  the  mules  and  asses  are 
rcmarkublo  for  beauty  and  size.  Cattle  are  of  good 
breeds.  The  ruco  of  sheep  culled  the  merino  yields  a 
great  quantity  of  excellent  wool ;  their  exportation 
lias  always  been  prohibited,  their  pnsturago  is  regu- 
lated by  ancient  laws,  and  their  number  is  reckoned  at 
live  or  six  millions. 

Comiiurcf. — There  is  not  at  this  time,  nor  has  there 
ever  been,  a  commercial  treaty  l)ctween  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  ami  tliat  of  Spain,  llut  two 
treaties  of  any  kind  have  been  negotiated  between  the 
two  governments— one  purporting  to  l)o  "A  treaty  of 
friendship,  limits,  and  navigation,"  signed  October  '27, 
17;>.i;  the  other,  "A  treaty  of  amity,  settlement,  and 
limits,"  February  'Ji,  Iw.'I. 

In  regord  to  navigation,  the  first-mentioned  treaty 
provided  chlelly  for  a  state  of  war,  and  prescrilied  the 
immunities  and  privileges  to  i«liieh  the  vessels  of  each 
should  be  entitled,  in  such  a  contingency,  in  the  ports, 
harbors,  bays,  etc.,  of  the  other. 

Uy  article  1st,  the  contracting  parties  agree  that 
there  shall  Imj  a  tirm  and  inviolable  peace  and  sincere 
friendship  lietween  his  Catholic  Sl^jesty,  his  success- 
ors and  subjects,  and  the  United  States  and  their  citi- 
zens, without  exception  of  jiorsous  or  places. — Art.  7. 
The  citizens  and  subjects,  vessels  and  clfects,  of  each 
of  the  partlo.",  not  to  Ikj  liable  to  embargo  or  detention 
for  any  military  expedition,  or  other  public  or  private 
purpose,  by  either  party.— .l/•^  1.'!.  In  the  event  of  a 
war  between  tho  contracting  parties,  tlie  merchants  re- 
siding in  the  dominions  of  either  to  be  allowed  one  year 
from  the  declaration  of  war  to  reinuvo  their  etrects. — 
Art.  18.  .Slilin  of  war  of  eillicr  pa.-ty,  when  exorcis- 
ing right  of  search,  to  remain  out  of  cannon-shot,  and 
to  board  with  two  or  three  men  only ;  and  having  seen 
passport,  not  to  molest  in  any  inaiini.'r,  nor  force  to  ipiit 
lier  intemlud  course,  tlio  vessel  sti  visited.  .Irt.  I'J. 
Consuls  to  lie  reeiprocally  established,  and  to  be  enti- 
tled to  the  privileges  and  powers  eiijoycJ  by  those  of 
the  most  favored  nations. — Art.  .'i  (1st  section).  The 
two  contracting  porties  to  give  in  future  to  t'lcir  mu- 
tual coniinerce  all  the  extin.-iion  and  favor  which  the 
advantages  of  both  countries  may  reipiiro. 

The  treaty  of  I8iri,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  navigation, 
conlirms  all  the  foregoing  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
17'J.i ;  am!  as  no  limit  was  assigned  to  the  duration  of 
that  treaty,  those  stipulations  are  still  in  force,  and, 
with  subsetiuent  octs  of  legislation,  regulate  th.,'  inter- 
course, navigation,  and  commerce  lietwein  the  t'nited 
Status  and  its  citizens,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  his  suc- 
cessors and  subjects,  between  whom  it  is  agreed  '•  there 
shall  l)C  a  linn  and  inviolable  jieace  and  sincere  frieiul- 
f  hiji,  without  exception  of  persona  or  places."  The  com- 
merce between  the  United  Slates  and  Spain,  though  at 
all  times  employing  but  a  limited  capital,  coinmuncedat 
aporiiKl  long  anterior  to  tho  American  Ib-volution.  The 
nritish-AmericHii  colonists  wt.     permitted,  by  act  of  ', 


Parliament,  to  carry  on  a  direct  trado  in  all  articles, 
except  tobacco  and  naval  stores,  with  countries  south 
of  Oopo  Kinistcrre.  This  trade  consisted  principally 
in  exporting  from  llib  colonies  lumber,  laths,  and  other 
produco  (tobacco  and  naval  stores  excepted),  and  in 
bringing  homo  return  cargoes  of  wine,  salt,  fruits,  and 
other  productions  of  the  .Spanish  peninsula. 

After  tho  peace  of  178,1,  a  more  unrestricteil  trade  was 
opened  between  tho  two  countrici;  hut,  owing  to  tho 
prohibition  on  tobacco  (a  policy  adoiifid  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  the  growth  of  that  article  in  the 
Spanish  colonial  possessions),  and  tho  high  protective 
duties  on  most  of  tho  other  leading  staples  of  tho  Unit- 
ed  States,  the  trade  could  not  have  reolized  any  hope 
of  prolitablo  investment,  or  given  much  cncounigmncnt 
to  commercial  enterprise.     The  wines,  fruits,  olive  oil, 
salt,  brandies,  l>arilla,  silks,  and  wools  of  Spain,  would 
constitute  n  prolitablo  and  an  easy  exchange  for  the 
productions  of  the  United  .Slates,  particularly  bread- 
stuffs,  tobacco,  and  cotton,  if  that  country  could  \)e  in- 
duced to  relax  a  system  of  restrictive  policy  which  his 
never  realized  the  bcnelits  it  was  designed  (o  secure, 
and  has  virtually  rendered  Spain,  to  a  great  extent, 
coinmercinlly  isolated  from  tlic  other  nations  of  tho 
earth.      Her  legislation  in  regard  to  commereial  in- 
tercourse with  foreign  countries  would  seem  to  lie  based 
upon  tho  principle  of  possessing  anil  securing  within 
herself  all  the  advantages  of  an  extensive  comnierco, 
and  all  the  means  of  luxury,  wealth,  and  power  — a 
principle  which,  however  gratifying  to  national  vanity 
it  may  bo  in  theory,  needs  no  other  proof  of  its  utter 
impracticiibility,  if  not  of  its  inevitably  pernicious  con- 
secpiences,  tlian  a  reference  to  what  is  known  of  tho 
history  of  .lapan  or  (^hina,  or  oven  to  tho  commercial 
condition  of  Spain  herself  during  tho  last  half  century. 
She  has  ever  maintained  and  exercised  the  right  tu  ha 
tho  solo  arbiter  of  her  commercial  regulations,  and,  as 
such,  permits  no  foreign  interference  with  her  policy  of 
excluding  from  her  ports  the  produce  of  tho  industry 
and  soil  of  other  nations.      Two  features  stand  pnmi- 
inently  forvard  in  this  exclusive  aiul  restrictive  svs- 
loin  :  the  first,  the  exclusion  of  commodities  from  any 
country,  except  her  colonial  empire,  especially  bef.ire 
its  dismcmberinent  and  conscipieul  diminiitiim ;  iinil, 
secondly,  by  compelling  the  latter  to  consume  iioni.in- 
ufacturtMi  articles  ereept  those  of  Spain,  with  the  view- 
that  all  the  precious  metals  should  be  sent  to  the  iiietli- 
er  country,  where  tliey  would  remain  if  no  foreign  nier- 
chandise  was  admitted.     Notwithstanding  tlu^so  piv. 
lautions,  tho  precious  metals  were  drained  olf  Id  fcir- 
eign  countries,  in  exchange  for  tlic  enormous  luntrs- 
band  importations  smuggled  Into  Spain,  by  way  of  tlie 
iiascpio  pk'ovinces,  through  Portugal ;    by  Wiiy  of  the 
Mediterranean  ;  and  also  oven,  as  they  wore,  and  are 
to  the  present  (iay,  by  way  of  (iibraltar.     Iti'sides,  an 
extensive  contraband  trade  with  the  Spanish  settle- 
meiits  in  Ciilia  and  .South  America  was  carried  uii  by 
the  llrilish-Ameriian  colonies,  thus  ilrniningiiir.'  largo 
portion  of  the  pn^cious  metals,  whicli  it  was  the  policy 
of  tlie  mother  country  to  monopyli/e.  at  a  cnst  mi  fal.il 
to  her  commercial  prosperity.     This  conlralianil  triiile 
was,  however,  arrested,  and  after  a  short  time  letally 
suppressed,  liv  the  vigilance  of  the  yitarilii-coslnf  sta- 
tioned by  Spain  along  the  coasts,  and  by  the  iiKliscriiii- 
inatc  seizure  of  all  Hritish  colonial  vessels  found  near 
the  shores  of  the  Spanish  colonies. 

Tho  trade  with  Spain  of  late  years  cxhiliits  in  a  most 
striking  manner  the  pernicious  elFcct  of  a  system  of  cnm- 
mcircittl  intercourse  which,  however  wi  II  it  may  have 
fullilled  its  ends  when  Mexico,  tho  West  Imlies,  tlio 
.South  American  rcpuldics,  and  the  Spanish  Polynesian 
i.tlan<ls  all  poured  their  united  treasures  into  the  lap 
of  .Spain,  and  thus  rendered  her  to  n  certain  extent  in- 
dependent of  other  nations,  has  long  since  proved  tolsi 
the  most  serious,  if  not  tho  only,  olistacic  to  her  re;;3in- 
ing  tho  proud  ami  prominent  position  she  once  lielil  in 
tho  fainilv  of  nations.     The  dilforcnco  in  tlie  amount 
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of  export*  between  the  periods  of  18(14  and  1851  ii  at- 
tributaule  to  the  partial  relaxation  of  the  restrictive 
gyttcin  witliin  the  past  few  years,  particularly  the  mod- 
ilicatiuiis  wliicli  tlie  tariff  bos  under);one  since  18-11) ; 
but  tlie  great  disproportion  between  iin|>ort8  and  ex- 
ports, ruitultinK  in  so  large  a  balance  af;ain8t  Spain, 
sliuws  that  tlie  piuhibitions  and  restrictions  are  as  yet 
but  partially  abated. 

Of  till!  article  of  tobacco,  al>out  (i,OOU,0(<0  lbs.  is  sinug- 
glud  annually  from  Gibraltar  into  Spain,  and  about 
4,0tiO,(HIU  lbs.  is  exported  from  the  same  depot  to  Oran, 
Algiers,  Malta,  and  other  places.  Spain,  in  the  '':;cc 
of  this  contraband,  ntill  maintains  her  royal  tobacco 
monopoly.  Exclusivu  of  the  tobacco  smuggled  into 
Spain  from  Uibrultar,  it  is  snmggled  along  the  whole 
north  and  west  coasts  of  Spain.  The  extension  of  the 
Spanish  customs  to  the  sea-coasts  and  ports  of  IHscny 
in  1844  has  not  diminished,  but,  it  is  asserted,  has 
greatly  increased,  the  contraband  trade. — MAcunKti- 
oii,  parts  13  and  14,  p.  05. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparently  satisfactory  results, 
the  cummercoof  the  United  States  with  Spain,  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms,  is  perceptibly  declining.  Various  causes 
conspire  to  tliis  result,  among  which  may  be  regarded 
as  the  most  prominent  the  enormous  dilTcrcntial  duties 
imposed  on  imports  under  all  foreign  flags,  and  the  dis- 
criminating duties  of  port  and  navigation,  amounting 
to  100  per  cent,  on  American  vessels  in  favor  of  nation- 
al, and  whal  is  styled  "privileged  vessels;"  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  the  vessels  of  nearly  all  other  foreign  nations, 
besides,  American  vessels  are  frequently  exposed  to 
local  restrictions  (doubtless  unauthorized  by  the  gov- 
ernment) in  the  different  ports,  to  which  they  must 
cither  quietly  submit,  or  incur  all  the  expense,  delay, 
and  trouble  of  protesting  against  the  action  of  "Ticials 
whoso  jiower  in  such  cases  is  as  unlimited  as  its  exer- 
cise is  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Vessels  of  the  follow- 
ing nations  are  ascertained  to  be  of  this  class :  England, 
France,  Holland,  I'ortugnl,  Hussia,  Prussia,  Sartlinia, 
Belgium,  Hamburg,  Sweden  and  Nor^vay,  Tuscany, 
liremen,  I'apul  States,  Denmark,  Brazil,  Ecuador,  Lil- 
bock,  Hanover,  Mecklenburg,  Oldenburg,  and  Sicily. 

This  has  been  a  subject  of  frequent  complaint  on  the 
part  of  American  captains,  but  thus  far  without  obtain- 
ing relief.  The  United  States  consul  at  Malaga,  un- 
der date  of  April  3,  1854,  adverting  to  this  subject, 
says :  "  Althougli  subject  to  the  Central  Board  at  Mad- 
rid, [qunruutine  regulations]  are  almost  entin^Iy  un- 
der tlio  control  of  ilie  lociil  board  of  this  city,  ♦  *  ♦ 
ordering  vessels  o/V  to  lazarettos,  ♦  *  ♦  in  the 
face  of  (loan  bills  of  health  certified  by  Spanish  con- 
suls, upon  mcro  reports,  without  any  ofHcial  informa- 
tion to  \varriint  such  extraordinary  measures." 

The  following  table  will  show,  approximately,  to 
what  extent  the  direct  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  has  fallen  off  within  the  past  few  years. 
Most  of  this  trade  is  carried  on  through  the  port  of 
Alalagu. 

TONNAOR  OP    .SMKItlOAM    VfBSKI.B    ENTEBKn   AT  THE   POKT   Of 

.Malaua  in  tiik  koluiwino  Vkaus. 


Veara.  Tons. 

1S4« 1!\,'jT(i 

184T li.2*8 

1*J8 15,09J 

1819 13,C6i 


Vcllra.  Tons 

IHSO IB.CiOO 

18,M II.UKS 

ISSa 12,610 

ISM 11,375 


The  falling  off  in  tonnage  which  the  above  table  ex- 
hibits is,  however,  perfectly  reconcilable  with  the  com- 
parative tables  for  1854  and  1832,  when  wo  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  ot  least  one-third  of  the  ex- 
ports to  the  United  States  is  carried  by  privileged  vcs. 
scls;  and  t:\cn  national  vessels,  notwithstanding  the 
discriminating  duty  of  10  per  cent,  to  which  they  are 
subject  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  participate 
largely  in  this  corryiiig  trade,  for  the  purpose  of  return- 
ing with  cargoes  of  cotton  for  Malaga  and  Barcelona, 
or  with  codfish  from  Newfoundland, 

The  great  articles  of  export  from  Spain  consist  (ex- 
clusive of  silk  manufactures)  of  raw  products.   Of  these 


wine,  oil vo  oil,  wool,  fruits  of  various  kinds,  lead,  quick- 
silver, brandy,  cork -wood,  salt,  raw  silk,  wheat,  etc., 
are  the  most  important,  and  are  almost  all  susceptible 
of  an  Indefinite  increase. 

The  groat  articles  of  Import  are  colonial  products, 
obtained  principally  from  (.'uba,  I'orto  Kico,  etc. ;  cot- 
tons and  cotton  wool ;  linens,  and  hemp  and  llax ; 
woolens;  salted  fish;  hardware,  glass,  and  earthen- 
ware ;  timber,  rice,  hides,  butter  and  cheese,  etc.  Sub- 
Joined  is 
Am  AoiioiiNT  oy  this  VAi.rrs  or  the  pnincirAi,  Aeticlks  or 

NaTIVK  I'BOIieoK  EXPORTED  rROM  I'PAI.N  IM   1S49,  bUOWINU 
ALSO  TIIK  PBOmnTIOMAL  VA..UI  OP  KAt'll  .\nTinLE. 


ArtwlM  In  th«  Ordar  of  their 
ipiportAHf 


Wine,  nberry 

"      ctmimon 

"      Mulsgu 

Total  wine 

OllvcK)!! 

Flour 

(Quicksilver 

I-OBtl 

ItiilHlns 

Wool 

(Julii 

Coi'k-wood 

llninily 

(.'oi'hineal 

Silver  tn  bars 

Salt 

Nuts 

Soap 

Silk 

I.lquorlcc 

Almonds 

Oranges 

CUk  goods 

tSaffron 

Hides 

Iron 

Woolen  goods 

Whottt 

Shoes  

Paalas 

Maize 

(Jattlo  

Oarbnnzos,  or  chick-pcn. 

Qardcn  stiifT 

White  paper 

Books 

lilco 

Sedge  mattings,  etc 

Lemons 

Sausages  

Hcinnen  yam 

Oil  of  almonds 

Kidney  beans 

Sugar  

.Salted  codiisU 

Gi*aiM?B 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


V>lu«  In 
R«>l«  Vallofi 


7'.i,b30.«'2O 

22,T(lli,;fl8 

4.1fllf.7»l 


Ui«,'iW,lTll 

4«,7II7,04T 

!!ll,Nr>g,9ft2 

86,230,840 

32,66 1, 61 4 

21I,74.V843 

14,339,281 

1i),3U2,9(l2 

lS,181,4C>fi 

12,922,000 

11,2.87,9118 

10,004,603 

9,1141,827 

6,724,028 

R,6;iO,41M 

4,1V>.486 

3,477,236 

8,441,264 

3,oOfl,3llO 

2,7St>,li72 

2,717,6,18 

2,677,4J6 

2,220,905 

2,139,619 

1,966,844 

1,922,679 

1,830,929 

1,066.216 

1,001,798 

1,600,242 

1,60,3,122 

1,479,278 

1,446,014 

1,36S.<,I4» 

1,849,263 

1,209,706 

1,177,724 

l,1.^6.446 

1,0:m1.548 

1.(187,030 

l,OM.879 

910,7(:S 

912,708 

80,726.990 

409,010,917 


Amount  per  Cant, 
ut  Tula!  Valua. 


22  70 
9  96 
7-86 
771 
0  94 
0-35 
3-06 
2-84 
2-81 
2-70 
2  46 
2-13 
2-11 
1-23 
117 
CSS 
0-74 
0-74 
0-78 
0  68 
067 
O-.M 
0  47 
0-46 
0'42 
0  41 
0-40 
0  36 
0,34 
0-34 
032 
0-32 
0-30 
0-29 
0-23 
0  28 
0  25 
0  24 
0'24 
0  23 
0-22 
0-20 
0  19 
0-66 
100 -00 


The  importance  of  the  trade  that  Spain  formerly 
carried  on  with  her  vnst  possessions  in  the  New  World 
was  at  all  times  much  exaggerated  ;  and  she,  in  truth, 
was  little  better  than  an  agent  in  the  business,  the 
greater  part  of  the  goods  sent  on  Spanish  bottoms  to 
the  colonies  being,  in  reality,  the  property  of  foreign 
merchants.  Spain,  notwithstanding  the  emancipation 
of  Mexico  and  South  America,  has  still  some  very  val- 
uable colonics;  and,  if  nothing  else  can,  the  astonish- 
ing progress  made  by  Cuba  and  Porto  Uico  since  the 
abolition  of  the  prohibitive  system,  should  satisfy  her 
of  its  ruinous  tendency. 

Neio  OrganizatUm  of  Ports. — By  royal  decree  of  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1854,  a  new  organization  is  made  of  the  cus- 
toms service  by  land  and  sea,  the  principal  features  of 
which  it  may  bo  interesting  to  the  mercantile  interests 
of  the  United  States  to  have  noted.  As  regards  the 
sea,  it  divides  the  service  into  four  classes.  The  first 
class  comprises  importation,  exportation,  re-exporta- 
tion, coasting-trade,  nnd  all  other  commercial  opera- 
tions in  the  ports  of  Alicante,  Almeria,  Barcelona,  Bil- 
boa,  Cadiz,  Curtlmgena,  Palma  de  Mi\jorca,  San  Se- 
bastian, Santander,  Seville,  Tarragona,  and  Vigo.  In 
the  second  class,  comprising  the  ports  of  Carril,  Palo- 
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mat,  And  Klvaiiro,  tho  iiii|iorlaiion  of  roKon  tiwiioii  1% 
not  to  Ik>  pvrmltti'il.  In  l)ic  port*  of  lliu  third  cIum, 
romprinInK  thoM  of  Mvontrvn  provincen,  only  certain 
fpei'illi'il  iirtli'li'i*,  principally  raw  mutcrUln,  are  to  l)0 
imported  uml  exported ;  and  in  thorn  of  the  foiirlli  idana, 
coniprininit  ni.xti'cn  provinren  and  tho  lUli^nrie  I«lo«, 
only  ('iHuitin)(-lrado  o|icrationii  ami  exports  iini  to  lie 
allowi'd.  M  r«i(ardi  the  land,  it  la  divided  into  three 
claniCA,  anil  the  raxulationii  are  framed  Kolely  with  a 
view  to  prevent  snul^{^lin^{.  They  do  not,  however, 
ponaeu  Rufflrienl  interest  fur  interlion  liorv  at  length. 

The  prinrjpal  porta  are,  Alicanl,  a  sea-port  in  Viilun- 
eln,  Ut.  .'W"  •.'0'  41"  N.,  lonj;.  »!'  \V.  The  hnrl.or  U 
open  and  spncioiiii,  lietween  ('iip<'  du  U  Iluerta  on  the 
northeaHt,  und  Ishi  I'lana  on  the  gontli,  dialant  from 
cnch  other  iilioiit  ten  niilen.  Shipi  of  coniiiderttlile  liur- 
dtn  moor  frmn  one-fourth  to  one  mile  from  fhore,  in 
fron\  ,'10  to  10  feet  of  water;  they  uro  exposed  to  all 
win  N  from  the  east-northeusl  to  Honth  (ty  wcat;  hut 
the  hohlin^-Kround  U  nuo'\,  and  theru  i^  no  inalanco 
of  a  ><hip  having  iMien  driven  from  her  inooringa  ill  the 
past  twenty  yrura. 

llarcelona,  the  principal  town  of  Spain  on  the  Med- 
iterranean, in  lat.  II  2-.'' X.,  and  lonjf.  •.>"  10' K.  Tho 
harlior  is  naturally  l>ad,  and  i^i  fonned  by  a  niolo  or 
jetty.  Tho  depth  of  water  wllhln  the  niolo  In  from  18 
to  '.'()  feet :  luit  there  is  a  liar  lietween  tho  niolo  and 
Monjni,  and  which  has  fr'-ipiently  not  nioru  than  ten 
fiM't  Vessels  inside  the  niolu  are  Hufe.  I^rgo  vesacla 
havr  to  anchor  outside,  and  aro  much  inconiniodcd  by 
the  winds. 

llilbao,  sometimes  incorrectly  written  OcUioa,  a  sea- 
port in  the  Hay  of  liiscay. 

Cadiz,  the  principal  commercial  city  an<!  sea-port  of 
Spoin,  on  its  aouthwestcrn  coast,  on  the  rocliv  and  el- 
evated extremity  of  a  narrow,  low  peninsula,  ur  tongue 
of  land,  projeelinK  from  tho  Isla  do  Iajou  N.N.W. 
about  4i  nautical  miles.  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides 
except  the  south — where  it  Joins  tho  land — by  tho  sen, 
and  is  very  strongly  fortillcd.  I'opulation  in  1KI7, 
5'<,.'i'.>.'i.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  at  a  distance  a  very 
striking  appearance.  Tho  tower  or  light-house  of  St. 
.Si'liastian  stands  on  tho  western  side  of  the  city,  being 
in  lat.  ■IC  31'  7"  N.,  long.  « '  W  '».' "  W.  It  is  a  moat 
conspicuous  object  to  vessels  approaching  from  tho  At- 
lantic. The  light,  which  is  111  feut  high,  is  of  great 
brilliancy,  revolves  once  a  minute,  and  in  fair  weather 
may  lie  seen  more  than  six  leagues  oil'. 

jld'i  of  Ca'Uz. —  rhe  cntrani'o  to  this  noble  bosin  lies 
between  the  city  and  the  town  and  prtimontory  of  Itota, 
hearing  northwest  by  north,  distant  nliout  1}  leagues. 
The  bay  is  of  very  great  extent,  affording  in  most 
[daces  good  anchorage.  Tho  |Mirt  is  on  the  eastern 
siilu  of  tho  city,  where  a  large  mole  has  been  con- 
structed. 

Ily  a  royal  order  of  .lanuary  .8,  18.W,  it  was  decreed 
that  all  forei^^n  vessids  belonging  to  countries  where 
Spanish  vessels  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional, with  respect  to  port  dues  and  charges,  slnuild  \ 
enjoy  a  like  privilege  in  tho  ports  of  Spain  and  adjn-  j 
cent  islands;  but,  practically,  this  decree  was  not  per- 1 
mitted  to  apply  to  vessels  of  tho  United  States,  an<l 
they  continued  subject  to  double  the  amount  of  such  '. 
dues  anil  charges  paid  by  other  foreign  and  the  nation-  i 
al  vessels.     The  reason  for  the  non-fultillinent  of  this  ' 
provision,  as  respects  this  country,  was  the  refusal  of 
the  government  of  the  United  States  to  receive  vessels  | 
in  its  ports  on  eipial  terms  from  t'uba  and  Porto  Kico;  ' 
and  tho  government  of  ,S|iain  refused  to  occede  to  such 
condition,  as  it  desired  to  secure  this  lienetit  '.or  its  ma- 
rine, from  whcrciiocver  hor  vessels  might  proceed.    <Jn  i 
the  Iflth  of , June,  18,'>4,  however,  the  American  minis-  > 
ter  at  Madrid  was  ofli'i:ill>'  iiifornied  by  the  Spanish  , 
Minist«r  of  .Statu  that  her  Majesty  the  Queen  had  been  : 
pleased  to  command  that  American  vessels  "  be  coniiid- 1 
ere  I  in  the  |ieninsula  and  adjacent  islands  like  nation- 
al ones,  as  regards  the  duties  of  port  and  navigation,  in 


reciprocity  for  what  is  practiced  with  the  Spanish  ves- 
sels proerading  from  the  tamo  plaras  in  tho  I'nited 
.Slates,  and  with  reference  to  tho  same  duties,"  Thu 
otHeial  notllication  added,  that  correspomiing  orders 
'  had  been  niven,  "  under  ibilu  of  tho  t  ith  init,,  to  the 
'  general  direction  of  custom-houses  and  tarilfa,"  to  car- 
ry into  ell'cet  the  diR|iositioiis  of  this  oriler. 

The  ell'i'i  t  of  the  above-recited  royal  order  will  lie  to 
placo  American  shipping  on  an  equality,  as  respiits 
the  duties  of  port  and  navigation,  with  national  ami 
privileged  vessels,  and  thus  reciprocate  tho  terms  on 
which  Spanish  vessels  have  lieen  admitted  into  the  port  < 
of  thu  I'nited  States  since  IHhi.  Should  this  Vi  fi>|. 
lowed  up  by  a  liberal  modillcution,  or  an  etitiro  aboli- 
tion, of  the  enormous  discriminating  duties  levied  ini 
foreign  Imports  in  tho  ports  of  Spain,  tlio  comnienial 
intercourse  Iwtween  tho  two  countries  would  Ko<in  lie- 
come  a  source  of  industrial  davelopnu^nt  und  national 
i  prosperity,  equally  benellcial  nml  prolitalilo  to  each. 
I  The  quarantine  regulations  of  Spain  hav e  always  bien 
i  coniplicutod  and  vexatious.  They  were  siniplilleil, 
however,  by  a  sanitary  tariff,  promulgated  Docenilier, 
lHu5,  a  translation  of  which  is  subjoined : 

TAIilKK  or  S.VMTVnv    !iI;TIK»   EX.ICTKI)   IN   TIII-: 

rouTs  A.Mi  i..v/.,viii-;rnM  cik  hi-.vi.n. 

Kniranct  Jtulin. — Coasting  vossels  of  mors  than 
twenty  tons  burden  will  pay  ono  quarter  of  a  real  jicr 
ton  for  tho  round  voyage. 

Vossols  proceeding  from  tho  ports  of  tho  Slediterra- 
ncan  anil  ullior  [MirLs  of  Kiirope,  including  the  const  uf 
Africa  to  the  parallel  of  the  Canary  Islands,  will  pay 
ono  half  of  a  real  per  ton  for  tho  mund  \  oyage. 

Vessels  from  other  places  will  pay  ono  roul  |ier  ton 
each  voyage. 

Uuarunlinf  Uiilii». — Vessels  of  every  class  w  ill  pay 
one  quarter  of  a  real  |icr  tun  each  day  they  are  8iilijfi.'t 
to  quarantine,  whether  in  actual  lazarettos  or  under(,'u. 
ing  observation, 

l.)Kiirttli>  hiiliii. — Tho  fee  for  each  person  in  tbo  laz- 
aretto will  be  four  reals  per  diem. 

Merchandise  subject  to  purilication  will  pay  as  fol- 
lows : 

Tho  clothlnR  snil  hagpifco  of  each  of  the  creir Ti  rcali 

Tile  rluthing  ami  ImuKuue  iiT  each  pASsenger 10  " 

lliiles  of  cows,  per  100 6  " 

Klne  skins 6  " 

(ioal,  sheep,  Unili-tk  Ins,  anil   thu  akius  of  other 

Hniull  anlmalK,  iht  100 2  " 

rcntliiTs,  goiits'-fmir,  soft  liatr,  wool,  cotton,  beiiip, 

Hiiil  tlax,  |H'r  i|iiintal 1  " 

|jirf;f  live  aniiiiiilrt.  such  UK  tiorses  anil  mules,  each  S  " 

.Small  sniiuslf,  each 4  " 

C<  riijinitt)  of  lleallh  shall  lie  made  out,  and  loyally 
attested,  free  of  charge. 

Iteijulaliiina. — Vessels  in  qunruntino  defray  all  the 
uxpi'fises  attending  tho  discharge  of  merchandise,  its 
transfer  to  the  sheds  und  work-houses,  and  its  purilica- 
tion. They,  in  liko  manner,  pay  as  an  aildilioual 
duty,  tbo  expenses  altemling  the  a;  ication  of  byt'iuno 
measures,  which  must  be  empluyeu  ocforo  the  ilipart- 
ure  or  arrival  of  the  embarkations,  as  tho  rei;ulations 
dispose,  or  as  the  condition  of  the  visad  may  riiniiri. 
During  all  the  incidents  of  quarantine,  every  pnssiMe 
facility  is  to  be  alionled  to  vessels,  no  expen.se  ls'in„' 
permitted  without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  cip- 
lain,  agent,  or  consignee.  All  persons  who  perfurni 
quarantine  in  the  la/.arettos  defroy  ull  the  necessary  ex- 
penses, inasmuch  as  the  four  reals  per  diem  w  liioh  is  ex- 
acted from  each  is  only  the  fee  for  residence. 

Where  Spanish  vessels  are  nbout  to  depart  frmn  a 
port  of  the  I'nited  .Stales  with  any  goods,  wares,  or 
merchandise,  for  any  destination  other  than  some  port 
or  place  In  tho  islands  of  Cuba  or  I'orto  IJico,  tho  bond 
and  security  required  by  t!io  ;ld  section  of  the  act  uf 
;iOth  June,  1834,  are  exacted  in  all  such  cases,  bcfuro 
allowing  clearance  or  departure  of  tho  vessels. 

A  .Spanish  vessel  leaving  a  jnirt  of  Spain  fur  a  port 
in  Cuba,  but,  not  tinding  thoro  a  satisfactory  market, 
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proceeding,  withnut  brenkiii);  '  ulk  nr  tnklni;  In  any 
|rouil>  at  Attlil  itlnnd,  (n  n  |ion  in  th(^  lliiiteil  Stntca, 
wohUI  not  on  entry  Iw  nulijcctrtl  to  .-.iiy  oIIut  or  lil);lipr 
iliitli'n  of  tonnnKu  or  lin|io«ia  than  hIii.'  would  lio  if  ill- 
rect  I'rom  a  port  oC  Mpsin  tu  tlio  Uniluil  States;  tlm 
voyiiK<'i  under  tliu  circumatancva,  being  reganled  ai 

cuiitlnuoua. 

I 

*:oilH»a»  or  fiFAIN   IN  1UI   VlAR   I8M.  I 


I'mintflM 


•vaura. 

Auatiik 

lUtlKiiiin   

lliTiiii'ii  Hiwl  lUiiilinrK. . , . 

Snrrllnln 

Ileiiiiiark 

Two  Slcllii'a 

ItiiniRii  Statca 

Kranci! 

Nvthflrlonda 

KnKUod 

rurlii|;ul 

I'niHNia 

Kiiula 

Swodim 

'ruwuny 

Turkey 

(■rcat  llrlUin 

Tutol 

A«U. 

I'hlllppimia 

I'.iikII'Ii  I'oiiKulona 

/.aiiz'liar 

Total 

Atglrn 

i^nypt 

Mnrocro  luul  TuiilR 

I'ortuguc'u  I'owoaiouii . . . 

Tot.il 

AMIRICA 

Cuba  and  I'orto  Itlco 

Ilrazll 

Clilll 

l-^uador 

InlU'd  Slati'H 

(iuatinmla 

MoxU'U 

.N(.'W  (iranada 

I'lTU 

Illodc  Plata 

Irueuuv 

Vent>7,uola 

I  'unisli  C'olontea 

I-'ronch  Colonies 

KngllHli  (olontva 

Total 

Cmnd  total,  Ticaln.. 


liii|Hjru. 

Huh    " 

l.(140,B2T 

2,915,839 

4.4(1  t.^HiU 

4,727,877 

316,308 

42.1120 

3.810.425 

178.5S0.279 

8  821.(81 

1B8,»24.0V'4 

B,B2T.27o 

1(I2,MKI 

1.18:1.709 

24.083.381) 

2,a!l5,3IO 

B'l.dWlTiO:) 


442.214,919 

25,2'J0.1(10 

O.niHI 

872.72(1 


2(1,198,398 


13.323,fl2.8_ 
TS2,5;i.'.,251 


«ia,4,s.'),244 


KiliiirU, 

llaaii. 

874,018 

8,849,TI5 

14,(l.:i,45» 

2(l,4r>4,925 

1U,08B,S80 

l,48(l,4l>8 

877,102 

288,421. 9,57 

4(iao.ti2;( 
:.iin,22o.:u)2 

81,915,1102 
7,408,274 
2,959,131 
4,2Tfl,8J<7 

12,s72.'.'05 
1,600,021 

14.819,880 


US2,0O9,(l&0 

7,fl.'ll.3«4 
12,101,204 


9,732,028 

7.071,208 

•:o,10o 

579,8+S 

_      70,849 

~~8;048,0«,'r 

101.01,1.480 

9,0.'fl,;t39 

7.785,872 

.'10. 000 

B7.ai2,2.M 

7.'.,li5it 

7,124,0'J2 

.1,023,274 

82.tW,i..|(;4 

0,810.09-1 

1,436.037 

411,037 

18,(NK) 

B,fi08,840 


292.4.'i3.0;i4 


19.1,602,783 


KllMNd. 

CImnU.             1 

VM.aU. 

T.ni, 

Vt«l>. 
1041 

Tuni. 
a«0,llHI 
158,100 

"^tlnballaat  ... 
Total 

IftfU  i  I'Oiidi'fl 

""•f"  Imllaat  ... 
Total 

(klUH 
2(l«8 
87(10 

0173 
2974 

>447_ 

79M40 

1S9.8..7 
~084,97T 

7rHl  525 
Hi'O.MiO 

l.(M3,..ai 

08.8 

7370 
(VO 

"8li7il 

t,87,s|l 

828,897 
9.5,320 

924,223 

The  miirliic  aervlco  of  Spain  In  1855  conalatrd  of  four 
vcastla  of  tlio  line,  iiiiio  frigntos,  eight  eorvpf tea,  llftcon 
briga  of  thu  llrxt,  iiiid  four  iif  tlio  ii(<eond  claaa ;  Ave 
aehooners,  dl.x  sloop",  forty  atcnmer!",  nnd  tlirro  hund- 
red and  nineteen  mniillor  cruft,  mounting  In  all  1250 
ordinary,  and  iWO  Hwlvel  guna. 

The  iniporta  Into  and  exporla  from  Spoln  for  the 
year  185l>  are  shown  as  folluwi: 

Valim  In  RraU, 

IniiiortH  of  1850 87'.i.77l,700 

ImiwrtM  of  1S5B 7(14.150,250 

lnrn'«'ii  In  1860 116,021.441 

Kxport*  In  IWIO 1,041.010,1(10 

Exixirtain  18f>6 1,240,784,500 

Decii'nao  In  1880 '2uU,  174,493 

From  thiH  exhibit  wo  see  that  in  the  aggregate  there 
was  n  deeided  dcereasp  in  the  trade  of  Spain  in  tbo 
year  185(!  over  tbiit  of  1855. 

Statement  Hhowint;  the  Anicrieun  merchant  vessels 
which  arrived  ut  C'ailii  In  live  years,  1819  to  1853  In- 
clusive : 


Venn. 

1849  . 
lS,'i0. 
l^M  . 
18')2  . 
1863. 


Total  . 


Vnmlx. 

M>n. 

ca 

KOI 

47 

W>7 

40 

014 

40 

073 

80 

1)70 

232 

3024 

Tuna. 
24.310 
10.493 

is.Dsa 

21,117 
UOfli 

92,140 


American  and  oIIut  foreign  vessels  eon  only  trade 
between  Spain  and  other  countries;  they  can  not  par- 
tielpute  in  any  Si>aiiish  coasting,  domestic,  or  internal 
trade. 

The  navl;;atlon  and  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  Spain  does  not  inerease.  The  tarilV  of  Spain  e.\- 
cludes  most  of  the  staple  articles  of  the  Unltc(l  States, 
such  as  grain,  breadstnlTs,  rice,  toliaeeo,  etc.,  the  prin- 
cipnl  article  of  import  from  the  I'nitod  States  being 
undressed  oak  staves  for  w  ine-casks.  In  order  to  pro- 
mote navigation  and  trade  between  tbe  two  countric.a, 
it  is  necessary  that  high  duties,  proliibltions,  and  ic- 
strictivo  ineusures  on  both  sides  should  eouse. 
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Yoara. 

rOMHBRCR, 

NATHI 

ATIO.N. 

1 

V 

aluo  uf  Eiporlfl, 

Vnlue  of 
ln)]iurta. 

Aniarlfiin 

T.4)natre, 

(•'i.reltfn  TonnnBe.            | 

l)iinir.<li« 
I'nHliira. 

K..r«i(rn 
l"r.„luc«. 

Total. 

CliiC.'.l  Slatea. 

cloarcd  from 
('nl(«.I  Ktatan. 

('nil,',l  sta(ea. 

Clfor.'.l  froM) 
I'nitetl  8tulfN, 

1815 

1810 

$4.V.'.(«il 
541.903 
2.O00.7I0 
2.380,141 
1.941,202 
3.8:19.3(12 
5.'W.128 
a.445.(W(l 
4,(142.740 
4,(:5'1,181 
4.702.252 

$|-4,(i73 

01,843 

95,138 

21.047 

OOOi'.i 

131,928 

151,18(1 

15.',4I7 

51,S48 

7-,4"4 

441,012 

$.'110,704 
003.740 
2. 102.064 
2.407.788 
2,0i'4,831 
4,031,290 
5,700.314 
3..V17.497 
4.094.588 
4.728  075 
6.143.8114 

$l.75l,87f 
1.0:i!".74) 
1.847.179 
2,428,r>39 
2  4S.V210 
a.5()4,4S4 
3,444,979 
8  ac.0..132 
4.(;4a.(129 
5.1  "■■.453 
f.,ii.;«.los 

ai.4:.S 
27.981 
37.133 
43.077 
3S.7!'0 
4-'.797 
,V..'.S3 
37,'.ie8 
47,309 
4f),'.  04 
61.090 

14,134 
10.242 
20,S'0 
2,5.270 

27.5.84 
27,385 
40.151 
28,!i74 
40.012 
S8.924 
65.709 

10.774 
0,422 
14,070 
10.819 
11.197 
30,004 
28,432 
22,102 
24,  ■-72 
10,060 
.10.087 

2.115 
3,l!'8 
17,500 
2'.'.fl37 
30  (,42 
4S.848 
01  400 
6:1,1.32 
47,;  97 
4l.2.';i 
42,303 

I'i47 

ISIS 

M9 

1,8,',0 

I^M 

IS' 2 

lH;>a 

1S51 

ls^5 

.\  >8uiiuAnY  vr  THE  Amount  OP  Nationai.  Tonnaoe,  anti  or  the  XtTsinrn  op  efficiknt  i-'r..vyKN  enoaoeo  in  the  Com- 

HKttOK  AH1>  NaVAU  SKKVIOE  OP  Sl'AlN,  AS  OKKICIAI.I.V  STATEO,  FOIl  THE  VEAB  1853. 


nialricU. 

Otflr.'n,, 
MHflti'ni, 
I'ilnl.,  Pir. 

Aflire 
Senmvu. 

Ninntwr  of 

VamwlH  over 

400  Toni. 

NimiWr  uf 

VelaaU  fffim 

lOU  to  400  Ton*. 

Nunibvr  of 

Veaa4>l»  fmni 
SO  (0  500  Ton*, 

Nuintiur  of 
VeiMlii  from 
90  lo  80  Tonii. 

Vr*»eU  of 
ForoiKn 
bullil. 

Htaamert. 

Vraiali 
ImOdlni;, 

ladiz 

Kcrrol 

('nrtlini;ena  . 

Havana 

Manilla 

Total.. 

2.O70 

ii.':o2 

7.774 

090 

93 

l:i.(ioi 

22,110 

20,897 

2,(152 

17.772 

4 
11 
IB 
7 
8 

25 

74 

118 

80 

10 

02 
342 
3<0 

09 

84 

aia    ^ 

442 

Iir3 

295 

r.'4i 

39 
18 
28 

10 

12 
5 
9 

20 

13 

02 
79 

2a 

13,841 

76.838 

46 

203 

907 

8487 

484               40 

177 

NoTK. — In  thin  rofumi'  tlio  ncium-n.  totiniigo,  t^tc,  of  tlu»  province  of  JVrto  lllco  are  omitted;  nnd  there  are  Bome  omls- 
sluua  also  hi  thu  iirovliiccB  uf  Viiscougiidus,  rhilippiiK'K.  etc. 
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COHMEKCK  OF  TUB  VnITID  STATES  WITH 

Spain  on  thk  Anjurno,  i 

•BOM  OoTonsB  1,  183.1, 

Whmnot  Ihore  wiu  in 
Dullion  And  Sperio. 

TO  Jin.T  1, 1867. 

Y«nn  itadloK 

Ktporto. 

Import!. 

Tonnkgt  clenrad. 

Uomeitie. 

PoraigD. 

ToUI. 

ToUI. 

Eiport. 

Import. 

Anieneui     )    Kur«iKii. 

HepUaO,  18il 

$324,70.1 

$189.91)0 

$614,000 

$264,(126 



$21,200 

8,0(14 

ISJ'2 

116,a70 

07.742 

184.012 

322,636 

$3,030 

3.600 

8,079 

i77 

,1823 

lan.'.Nifl 

Cft.'.OO 

190,932 

608,487 

6,669 

4.028 

1824 

140.436 

8<W,4H4 

600,870 

'.'69..'ifl0 

.... 

01,994 

6.(|S4 

1626 

73,r>15 

82.722 

160,237 

244.004 

.... 

800 

2,346 

1826 

71,313 

22,2:7 

93,61') 

832,719 

.... 

2,390 

3,020 

435 

1827 

74,701 

47.  ITS 

121,939 

164.386 

2,300 

2,24,5 

1898 

40.iM(t 

199,963 

84').8;.9 

210.084 

88.600 

246 

2.989 

7.'iO 

1829 

ty4ti.ua 

139,782 

086,486 

327,409 

60,000 

14,450 

13,719 

1,550 

1830 

Total... 

638,980 
$2,067,022 

fll,.".2i 

000,28;i 

401,207 



26.475 

9.387 

2,912 

$1,243,1S1 

$3,300,803 

$3,076,736 

$80,030 

$107,923 

65,060   '" 

Sept  80, 1881 

$238,684 

$03,425 

$-299,012 

$506,072 

$4,000 

$10,439 

4„'>98 

1,00;, 

1832 

802,^84 

44,681 

it47,2«6 

077,483 

2,060 

9,029 

6.033 

2.0',i3 

/              1838 

201,019 

24,a71 

220,190 

337,794 

1,321 

34  4."^ 

6,723 

i,r.;i7 

1834 

202,744 

26,033 

227,777 

04i).H09 

9,006 

2,491 

0,130 

1,.524 

1836 

4.10,  !I84 

87,23i1 

6IS.214 

40'<.909 

70.412 

2,328 

9,217 

1,411 

1830 

fi04,9-.'9 

40.280 

061.21.9 

7;>3,708 

20,214 

3,4'H) 

6,971 

4.0'.'l 

1837 

2.30,099 

40,760 

270.1=49 

4(i6,4«7 

1.5,(160 

1(),4.'8 

2,724 

5,843 

1888 

137.40'-- 

12,470 

149.875 

2.U,2lK) 

12.289 

78,700 

6,31.1 

1,537 

1839 

310, 14t 

82.014 

34S,1.'8 

2fl3,ll'3 

3  6.'0 

15.1'29 

1,017 

1840 

Total... 

137,835 
$2,7»9,9''' 

6,839 
$388,2'.i« 

143.014 

$a,iS8,-j2.; 

2J0,816 

1,370 
$161, '81 

8.7.7 

11.160 

2.419 

$4,008,670 

$191,080 

72,022 

23,0iU~ 

Sept  80, 1841 

*'03.3C., 

$17,822 

$221,145 

$190,727 

$12,020 

$3,200 

7„'i07 

1,474 

1842 

3.-.3.2-.'2 

1,200 

S3«,42> 

79,735 

1,S42 

ll.O.'iO 

2,3,  8 

JmoK..    1843* 

BC.IOO 

240 

6:1,340 

49,029 

7,196 

2,298 

3it-i 

JunoSO.  1R44 

nfl:),tai 

23,808 

6 '3, 139 

252,127 

17,743 

5,148 

10,427 

13,'. 

1846 

271,233 

660 

271.78!! 

117,16S 

1.876 

0,528 

672 

184(1 

r.46.442 

316,442 

147.803 

4.0!)) 

6,768 

2.S71 

1847 

770,748 

10,116 

7SO,8e3 

274.708 

9,.50O 

.W.5'.i2 

9,.'.35 

1,174 

1848 

697,797 

507,797 

277.1(15 

f..5.42;) 

12,926 

2.-JIHI 

1849 

109,071 

81,479 

200,650 

813.4911 

?8.U57 

24,413 

17,243 

2,'.':u 

1860 

Total... 

oa->,fl69 

"$.!T«10,22fl 

28,W)8 
""$113,772" 

684,217 

880,181 

27.013 

"$l5.i,346" 

13,706 
98,084 

106S.1 
24,052 

$4,029,998 

$2,081, fl.'3 

$95,033 

JuneSO,  1S.M 

$9.%S.-13 

$1,075 

$963,  TS-^ 

$151,797 

14,088 

12.4'>4 

18.V2  

49S.8I4 

•.'S,208 

62«,r)22 

84.',(M10 

$26,700 

10,V(H 

R..|ii(t 

1853 

ta  1,494 

16.B61 

047,046 

);:!5,040 

13,,'>S1 

$2,'.ifiO 

10,708 

O.-.'Ji) 

ISM 

l,39ii.34S 

I.S'.O.SIS 

B38,N14 

14,082 

8,940 

.1.  |i'4 

1*55 

1.18'».1&8 

161,117 

1,340,275 

M8.I4II 

.... 

2.',254 

C.'.TO 

]8iW 

1,417,949 

in,  .100 

1,4-'8.2.W 

682.025 

18,223 

7.s;)7 

1S.M 

2,!H52,(i97 

13.882 

2,976,979 

C92.98J 

.... 

2,800 

2,8,011 

10,(175 

COMMKROII  OF   Tim    iNITRD   STATES    WITH    SPAIN    ON   TIIE   MEUITliBKANEAN,    FBCH    OoTOOEB    1,    1S20,    TO  JCLY   1 


*  .Mill-  luolitlil  to  Juiio  30,  and  tlie  tiacal  yunr  fn.ni  tnid  tiiiio  IxiKini.liily  1. 
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177 


435 

'7.W 
1,550 

2,012" 

l.Ofls 
2,(i',i3 
1.5:i7 
1,524 
1,411 
4.0'Jl 
6,843 
1,537 
1,017 
2.419 

23,0;(r 


1,474 

2,3.  H 

31  li 

IX') 

672 

2,S71 

1.174 

2,'.'iiO 

•.'.•.':u 

105S,1 


l.'.-l'U 

R.-imi 

0,-.'-J'.l 
.1,1 1-4 

o,r.7o 

7.s;i7 

_]0,ji75J 
it67. 


177 


213 


740 

m 

•i.W 

:i.2(u 

3.G'>'. 
4,'i:l^ 
4.7:lil 
2.ii:s 

T5,7i0' 


l,ii.'>: 

Ml 

livii-jil 

'.'"  .ii:; 

■.">";:! 

ioi.ivj 

44.014 
!1T(mI 

;i'^  i:i'i 
SI.'.'.'l 
3:i.T7T 
Oii.ihm 
fi7,«S7 


Of  the  changes  in  .he  commercial  policy  of  Spain 
tlio  following  particulars,  furnished  by  the  United 
gtnte.'i  consul  at  CaUiz,  will  be  found  interesting : 

"OCTOB>K  3,1SU. 

"ThcQueon'i  decree  of  the  30tli,and  order  lliefon  of  the 
81st  of  July  of  the  present  year,  was  issued,  cstabliahliig  a 
Junta  conattltina  do  araiuekn,  ^r  a  board  of  consultation  In 
n'lution  to  custom-house  tarltTs,  regulations,  and  all  matters 
ru'.ating  to  importii  and  exports,  with  extensive  powers,  and 
deU'rmlniug  their  attributions.  Tliu  object  of  this  board  is 
ilorlnrcd  to  bo  to  discuss  and  propose  to  the  inUlstcr  of  the 
Imoicnda  all  rolorms  which  they  way  conceive  ought  to  be 
nmilo  in  the  custom-house  tariffs,  and  to  occupy  themselves 
with  and  direct  all  the  proceedings  wliich  may  l>e  found  with 
rui'pect  to  the  understand'ng  of  the  sumo,  their  application 
and  modification ;  ns  also  with  respect  to  the  reclamations  of 
foreign  powers,  and  those  which  ought  to  be  made  on  the 
part  of  Sjain,  *lth  rcsiwct  to  the  agreements  and  treaties  of 
imvigation  or  commerce,  and  any  other  affair  whatever  rela- 
tive to  the  mercantile  legislation.  This  Ju7ita  de  aran- 
cdea  is  to  bo  a  corporation  independent  in  oil  points  of  any 
other  ollieo  of  tho  state ;  and  as  such  in  clothed  with  the 
siuiio  focultlcs,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  which  belong  to 
tlie  otiicr  directive  centres  of  the  ministry  of  the  hacienda, 
of  a  permanent  character.  Tho  Junta  Is  empowered,  in  the 
performance  of  its  duties,  to  communicate  directly  with,  and 
cloim  from,  Spanish  consuls  in  foreign  countries,  govcrnom, 
andprovernorsof  provinces,  admlnistratorsof  custom-houses, 
juntas  of  commerce,  economical  societies,  etc,  and  any  other 
niitlioritiea,  olBces,  and  corporations  whatever,  all  datu  they 
may  conceive  necessary  f  r  tho  cxcculion  of  the  business 
icuumittcd  to  them.  Copies  of  thia  decree  and  order  arc 
licrcwitli,  detailing  at  louBth  tho  persons  composing  the  Jun- 
ta, and  the  mode  In  whi'  i  they  are  to  procceil.  This  board 
is  now  organized,  and  is  expected  to  make  a  report  pending 
the  next  •ession  of  the  .'ortcs.  It  Is  presumed  that  t'licy  will 
reconinicnd  tho  favorirg  of  navigation  under  the  Sj.'anish 
Hag ;  tlie  admission  of  ( ertain  kinds  of  cotton  ..lanufucturcs, 
and  otiier  articles  now  prohil)ited ;  together  with  nn  aug- 
mentation of  two  millions  of  dollars  in  tho  custom-houso  rev- 
enue on  imports;  also  tho  maintenance  oftho present  monop- 
olies of  tobacco,  salt,  stamped  pai)er,  and  the  duties  payable 
thereon.'* 

Moneijt,  Weights,  nnii  Measures. — The  weights  and 
measures  nro  thocslnlilishedonesof  rastiie;  the  airohu 
of  solids  being  coiisiiiorcd  of  26  pounds.  j(  16  ounces  to 
111'  pound;  and  of  liquids,  .12  cuartulns,  except  in  the 
article  of  clivc-oil,  which  will  be  deemed  a  solid.  The 
quintal  will  be  of  100  pounds,  and  tho  ton  of  20  quin- 
tals. Tho  yard  will  l>o  of  SG  inches.  Tho  money  la 
the  rra/  de  tcllun,  which  is  divided  into  100  parts,  called 
ccntinios. 

Moiuij). — Tho  real  vellon  is  valued  at  tho  custom- 
house of  tho  I'nitcd  Slates  at  5  cents ;  20  real  vellons 
=  $1;  tho  real  of  plate  is  double  tha  real  vellon  =  10 
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cents;  1  hard  dollar =1JJ  dollar  of  exchange =10  reals 
of  new  plate  =  108  "''  "'"'  plate  =  20  reals  vellon  =  170 
quarters =i)Cli  maravedis  of  old  plttte=680  reals  vel- 
>u=$103i. 

(Sold  Coinage. — The  last  date  that  wo  have  noticed 
of  the  long-continued  doubloon  scries  of  Peninsular 
cninagn  was  1824.  The  half  doubloon  of  that  year 
weighed  0'43.')  ounce, 805  fine ;  >aluc, $7  75.  The  now 
gold  coin  is  a  piece  of  100  reals,  weighing  0'2C8  ounce, 
8<JG  fine,  $4  UO-S. 

Silver  Coinage. — The  principal  coin  (not  the  largest) 
seems  to  be  the  |)iece  of  4  reals,  or  pistarccn,  which 
before  1837  was  of  the  weight  0-189  ounce ;  fineness, 
810;  value,  20-7  cents.  The  standards  have  been  lately 
changed,  and  the  new  pistareen  weighs  O-IGG  ounce, 
fineness,  899 ;  value,  20-3  cents.  There  is  also  a  large 
piece  of  20  reals  (dollar),  worth  101 -5  cents ;  and  pieces 
of  10, 4, 2,  and  1  real  in  proportion.— L'niVed  States  Mint 
liepml,  1857. 

Weights. — GoU  and  Silver  Weight.— GoH  and  silver 
are  weighed  by  tho  Castilian  mark  of  50  ccstellanos, 
4CJ  toniines,  or  4800  grains. 

yl^joMecnries'  Weight. — Tho  apothecaries'  weight  is 
the  Castilian,  but  the  ounce  is  divided  into  8  drachmas, 
24  cscrupidos,  48  obolos,  144  caracteres,  or  57G  grains. 

Commercial  Weight. — One  commercial  pound  is  equal 
to  2  marks  (Castilian),  or  16  ounces.  One  commercial 
ounce— 8  draclima3  =  lG  adarnies=576  prains.  One 
quintal  of  4  arrobas,  or  100  pounds,  =  101 '44  [xiunds 
avoirdupois,  or  46  kilograms.  One  arroba=25  pounds 
7  ounces. 

Measures. — I>ry  Afeustire. — Com,  salt,  and  other  drj' 
articles  are  measured  by  the  cuhiz.  One  cahiz  =  12 
fanegas ;  one  fancga= 12  celemines.  The  celeminc  has 
various  subdivisions,  as  i,  J,  J,  etc.  The  fanega  meas- 
ures 4322J  Spanish,  or  3439  English  ciibic  inches,  and 
is  equivalent  to  1'55  English  imperial  bushels.  Five 
fanegas  are  nearly  equal  to  one  ([uarter  English. 

Wine  Measure. — One  nrroba  of  wine  measures  4245 
English  imperial  gallons.  One  arroba  of  oil,  3J  En- 
glish gallon.s.  One  liotta=30  arrobas  of  wine,  or  .38^ 
of  oil.  Tho  liotta  contains  127i  English  gallons,  and 
tho  pipe  111}  English  gallons. 

I/}ng  Meamirc. — One  Spanish  foot  =  12  pulgadas,  or 
144  lines,  and  is  equivalent  to  11'128  English  inches, 
or  0'2826  of  a  From  h  metre.  One  palmo,  of  9  pulga- 
das, or  12  dcdos,  -  8j  English  inches.  One  vara,  or  4 
palmos,  =33-384  English  inches,  or  0-847  of  a  metre. 
One  braza=2  varas,orCfeet.  One  passo=5fcet.  One 
cstadal=4  varas,  or  12  feet.  One  cuerda=8i^  varas, 
or  25 i  feet. 


1                                Kiporlj. 

Iinportfl.  , 

Wharf  of  there  wu  Id 
Bullion  111(1  Specie. 

Tonnage  clenred. 

1       Diiiiivitie, 

Foreign.       |           Totsl. 

Tol.l. 

Kiporl. 

Import. 

American. 

Foreign. 

Sept.  30, 1821 1       ,$5,18, 170 

ls2'J 1     1,502,707 

1S23 1, .372,520 

1824 2.SJ7,521 

$629,r>69 
1.8'28,2S6 
8,2-20.347 
.'>.040,000 

$1,087,7;)6 
0,421,053 
4,«0l,S7:t 

7.808.4S7 

$1,114,11-: 
2.5;2,'',-t.8 
4,S4'.',503 
0,780,700 

$54,898 
67,008 

$1-29,102 

001,117 

l,95!l,4lfl 

3,074,800 

13,208 
31,747 
33,112 
61.061 

282 
864 

1564 

Total... 1  $0,3(10,9110 

$IO,U'2S,i;.8  1   $10,920,148 

$l.'),-.;00,377 

$11-2,591 

$6,41.5,796 

139,718         220O      1 

C'OUMEBOI  or  THE  UNITED  STATES  WITH  TEXAS,*  PBOM  OcTOBEB  1,  1830,  TO  .JULY  1,  1S40. 


Vaara  ending 

EiporU. 

Imporia. 

Whereof  there  waa  in       |         fp.„,„.„.  ,.i.---j 
Bullion  and  Specie.        1        Tonnage  elearad. 

Dontellir 

■   '$797,".l-2 
1,IK8,81S 
1,379,065 
037,072 
6IO,'i6-5 
278.078 
105,210 
190,447 
210,730 
260  240 

Forelitn. 

$210,010 
219,002 
808,017 
281,109 
'.:02,04l 
1 27,951 
87,713 
81,101 
15:1,066 
228,303 

Total. 

Total. 

Kxporl. 

Import,       t     American. 

Foreign. 

8opt.  80, 18:17 

183.8 

1889 

1840 

1841 

1842 

OiniiB.,    184511 

.Iuno30, 1841 

1846 

1S40 

Total... 

$1,007,928 

1,247,880 

1,087,08-i 

1,218,271 

808,290 

400,920 

142,053 

277,648 

808,702 

473,603 

$10:1,884 
ir,6,718 
818,110 
8118,847 
3115,0-JO 
480.802 
44.'.,:109 
678,561 
756,324 
^  88,063 

$1,700 
8'26 

$17,409 
66,062 
0,5,088 
26,610 
17,174 
10,114 
40,427 
10.000 

12,1180 
S8,l!5 
48,603 
41.177 
82,838 
24.810 
16,186 
20,066 
18,930 
28,204 

1,092 

897 

1,008 

680 

13 

1,860 

927 

1,779 

2,221 

8,246 

$e,7oo,ia) 

$t,D84,tlD 

$T,034,282 

$3,889,816 

$2,626 

$248,0*3     1     271,362 

12.681 

•  Tho  commerce  of  Texas  from  1846,  when  It  became  one  of  the  United  States,  may  be  found  under  the  head  of  Texas ; 
and  the  coinnieiTO  of  Mexico,  since  its  iiideiiendejee,  under  tho  Ii5'Bd  of  Mexico, 
t  Nino  months  to  Juue  30,  and  the  fiscal  yes;  from  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Y»n  tndlDg 

Eiporta. 

Importf. 

WhifKrihtnwMln 
Uulliun  slid  8|jcci«. 

Tonnnge  c 

eirad. 

DumABtic 

KurolKil 

Tut.l   * 

ToUI. 

Kxport. 

ItDpurt 

Aiueriraii, 

Komijjii 

Sept.  80, 1821 

$175,217 

$33,004 

$208,821 

$026,616 

$12.7'i7 

11,134 

l»i« 

160,4.<)D 

7.606 

168,041 

J8S.667 

.... 

36.629 

10,6,')0 

1S88 

S6(1.038 

25,496 

281,528 

8l,f,076 

•  .  . , 

2'i,788 

8,409 

l,i:'8 

ISM 

306,8.16 

283,718 

610,614 

a'Mi,6J6 

.... 

8,895 

5.068 

ISil) 

1825 

216,102 

22,166 

238,258 

7.18,027 

.... 

6. 659 

6,969 

76 

1826 

210,858 

12.668 

223,526 

770,770 

. . ,  ■ 

7,841 

6,879 

1827 

21S,1,'>6 

10  .il3 

228,619 

!  09,612 

$2,(K>0 

13,700 

7,194 

003 

1828 

222,li)l 

15,677 

237,8fi.S 

l,l'a),130 

1,0W) 

8,446 

7,843 

321 

1S29 

209,780 

3S,90O 

248,080 

8.W,832 

31,605 

8,6-4 

11,051 

210 

1830 

ToUI... 

246.6.S6 

27.553 

273,16'.) 

1,307.14'! 

21.0.'\0 

7.718 

8.704 

4-ii    1 

$2,411,804 

$427,710 

$2,63.1,014 

$1,099,174 

$:)7,1(6 

$1'.'7,I37 

b2,931 

3,1114   : 

Sept.  30, 1831 

$261,8»1 

$53,245 

$316,046 

$1„'«0,16« 

*35.683 

$16,173 

8.273 

1,nf.i    ! 

1S3J 

82.',.'>59 

72,r.52 

3U6,111 

1,8-;9,182 

42,360 

9,127 

9,348 

7ir 

1833 

3'.l.1,:i92 

27,398 

421,3;)0 

1,H79,3'24 

7,0!iO 

8.9112 

18,86) 

219 

1834 

431.80.'-. 

69.722 

401,527 

2,246,413 

11,050 

11.160 

15,709 

741 

1835 

68(l,o;;5 

91,022 

677,657 

2,364,170 

70,950 

15,256 

21,140 

1T2 

1836 

6!)4.55'.) 

65  .S.il) 

660,458 

«,209,04;t 

47,086 

8,6,K) 

22.079 

4-.':i 

1IS87 

617.778 

52.13S 

569,'.iltf 

2,481,082 

42,823 

68,725 

17.071 

l.l,M 

188S 

fl92,5«8 

80,484 

723.0.%.' 

2,«36,1.'52 

80.4- S 

3il,T,83 

19,r.38 

2,4111    1 

1839 

779,049 

87,348 

800.3517 

8,742,619 

115,207 

KM  44 

22.547 

l,iCl    1 

1S40 

Total... 

77ii,40 

Sl»,208 

79fl,62h 

1,898,733 

31.27'.! 

46,005 

22.559 

».'>2    ; 

$5, 350,66a 

yjOii,UL6 

$5,920,  lh2 

$.'8,920,8U3 

$131,0(H 

$284,055 

172,187 

8,1.!)G 

1S41 

$721, SW 

$1   ,087 

$740,932 

$2,660,020 

$'28,928 

$17,799 

80,1-29 

7.10 

1842 

fllo.SiS 

l'.',718 

0.30,  Ml 

2,617,001 

1'2,7.'>7 

68.457 

29,566 

1,134    1 

Smos.,   1843- 

442,034 

11,321 

463,;'»V. 

1,070,115 

1,872 

47,94:1 

18,361 

341)    i 

JunoSO,  18« 

63(I,96J 

6,177 

642,139 

2,426,202 

4,083 

27,021 

23,143 

cs:i   i 

ls4fl 

6^,149 

20.775 

70S,9.'4 

2,026,'2;i3 

11.608 

63,4.'i3 

2S.575 

r.'22  1 

1846 

676,441 

26.905 

701,846 

2,277,110 

1,S,054 

02,679 

B'),0.%6 

l,.17:i    i 

ISIT.. 

825.0-9 

88.'.  n't 

86.>,064 

2. 141. '129 

21.891 

14,157 

26,767 

l,s7,i    ' 

1848 

801,722 

a:. 012 

8its,Tj4 

2,1(16,296 

21,5,'>rt 

29.919 

85,'.'41 

1.1. Ml 

1849 

fr.':i.2!i2 

;«.2,ii 

K)0,r>.« 

1,964,861 

28,<H  5 

27,064 

25,870 

BS.n    i 

1851 

Total... 

SI0.iVi2 

(■3..'.i| 

!'0.l.fi.'i3 

2,067,!>06 

88,758 

2,600 

30.744 

;uw  j 

$6,741,3'.i9 

$308,806 

$7,050,2(14 

$-21,162,608 

$'284,015 

$346,092 

•/h3,451 

H.9\1    i 

June  30,1851 

$961,410 

$57,200 

$1,018,610 

$2,480,320 

$  I9,'..0) 

$345 

ikl.3'20 

0.013 

18.V.' 

1,015.,'.«3 

3l..'>42 

l,li&5.10.'i 

3,001,223 

51,N.6 

20,277 

35,010 

!>.M 

1SB3 

810,411 

64.143 

864  .V4 

2,S00,9;;6 

•       47,9.',7 

ls,016 

30,815 

'JM'J 

1854 

»90.»<8« 

60  9!<7 

l.O.'il  8^3 

2,8.V(,3,'.3 

i;i3,7;io 

19,179 

31,014 

\:>.i 

1855 

l,144,.'.Sl 

88.937 

1.18:1618 

2,475,9I'8 

16,0  0 

23,625 

84,r,0 

5 .'»  -* 

1866 

l,(i9U,.V.i9 

4a,i2--. 

1,142,7:4 

8,S70.063 

iH.250 

14.7fl« 

R3,l  64 

l.!i!i»l 

1S57 

1,7.S3.4'.9 

1. ',2,045 

1,'.  36, 174 

5,748.0011 

1     4S3.4;  5 

CM 

»7,C33 

.■l..'*ll 

Nino  luontbs  to  Juiia  80,  wid  tbo  ilnoal  year  from  tUia  Uniu  bvKiiia  July  l. 


Specie  (Fr,  e.'pive),  coin  and  bullion  used  a.s  a  cir- 
culating iiK-iliiim  ill  distinction  from  |ja|icr  nionoy.--- 
.S'.'c  nrlirles  11.4NKS,  Coi.v.s,  Phecioi'S  Metals,  Gold, 
and  Sii.vKii. 

Spectacles.  An  optical  instnimont,  consisting  of 
two  lenses  sit  In  n  frame,  for  assisting  or  correcting  tlie 
defiTls  of  imperfect  vision.  The  lenses  arc  convex  or 
concave,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  defect  to  be 
remedied.  In  old  ago  llic  iiupil  of  the  cyo  lieeomes 
flat,  and  the  ravs  of  light  are  conseiiucntly  not  re- 
fracted f.nflii-li'iitiy  in  |ia.ssing  through  it  to  meet  on  tlie 
rc'tinii  and  produce  ilistincl  vi.tlon.  This  defect  is  reni- 
ulied  !iy  a  convex  len.'),  wliieli  produces  a  slight  cnn- 
vcrgency  of  the  rays  before  tliey  enter  tlie  eye.  Shorl- 
f  Iglited  people,  on  the  contrary,  recjuire  concave  lenses ; 
because,  in  their  ca>c,  the  Indistinctness  of  vision  pro- 
ceeds from  loo  great  a  cur'ature  of  the  juipil,  which 
caur-ea  the  rays  to  meet  in  a  point  before  they  rearli 
the  retina — a  defect  which  Is  remedied  by  giving  the 
r.iys  a  .slight  divergency  before  they  enti-r  tlio  eye. 
Speclaeles  were  unknown  to  the  an  ieiils.  'J'hey  are 
generally  Bupposed  to  have  lieen  Invented  in  the  Kllli 
century,  by  Alexander  dii  Spina,  a  monk  4if  I'lorenee, 
in  Italy,  about  A.I>.  1:185. — (itn.  Ilitt.  They  were  in. 
vented  by  Iloger  Itacon,  according  to  Or.  I'lott,  about 
rJ80.  SiiiiU!  alVirm  that  the  real  inventur  was  .Salvino; 
and  Mr.  Manni  glve.s  proofs  in  favor  of , Salvino  in  bis 
Trmli.'f  nil  ,Si>ccliiil,.i. — IIavii.n. 

Spelter,  a  name  fre<iiieiiily  ;^lven  to  ZiN<: ;  -whiih 
see. 

Spermaceti  (ler.  Wullmlh  ;  Fr.  I!lm<'  dc  Uah'mi', 
S/irr'iir  ilr  Jiali  ine  ;  It.  ,Sj)rniincil i ;  .Sp.  Ffjinfii't  dc  Jliil- 
lina;  l£us«.  ,1permn:il),  a  product  obtained  from  the 
br.iln  of  0\c  plii/fflcr  mixiyiicfjilinlu.i,  a  spceies  of  whale 
inhabiting  the  .Southern  Oi-euii.  Th  >  brain  being  dug 
out  from  the  cavity  of  the  head,  thu  oil  is  sepBr»tud  frvm 


it  by  dripping.  The  residue  is  crude  Rpormaccti,  uf 
which  an  ordinary-sized  wlialo  will  yield  twelve  larrels. 
It  then  concretes  into  awhile,  crystallized,  brittle, smii- 
transparent,  unctuous  sulistance,  nearly  inodoro-.ia  and 
iii.sipid.  On  being  cut  into  small  pieces  it  as.'siinu'sa 
(laky  aspect.  It  is  very  heavy,  its  spocilic  graviiv  Ix". 
in;!)- 1.3:1.  It  is  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  caiijlus,  in 
medicine,  etc. 

Spices  (Gcr.  Spczerti/en ;  Du.  Sptceryen ;  l-'r.  /;;^ 
ictWij,  Ejilics;  It.  i^putj,  if^ptziirie  f  Sp.  /■.'*;Kei<M,  hjn. 
ciriii.< ;  Port,  I'x/iecidriii ;  I!u.ss.  I'nhiiie  hin  njii).  I  iiil.  r 
this  denomliiation  are  included  all  those  vegeinlilopr^ 
(luctions  which  are  fragrant  to  the  smell  am'  piiiij;™; 
to  the  palate  ;  such  as  cloves,  ginger,  nutmegs,  alisijice. 
etc. 

The  ordinary  spices  which  arc  used  in  housekcppin;.', 
and  are  solil  by  the  grocer  arc  jK/i/ier  (vi  i(e.  Iilack. 
and  cayenne),  vwiatartl^  ijiuffcv^  niftm*'f/s,  innn',  jiimnit" 
or  (lUfjiii-e,  ilnvft,  cmitamun,  and  cn.ijiVi.  All  el'  llio-t 
spices  are  more  or  less  ptnigent  to  the  taste  ami  »lim- 
ulatlng  to  tho  .stomach,  and  arc  used  as  adililieiis  l< 
food,  not  as  food  it.self.  lor  these  qualitii^s  llicy  ilo- 
peiid  ujion  an  ossunlial  oil  in  most  cases,  vuiviii:;  in 
■  icli  particular  case.  Pepper,  however,  has  a  iiilii' 
^enized  principle,  similar  in  composition  to  ihcia  ami 
calfein,  and  called  /ii'/wn'/i, 

Peji/Mi-  is  the  proiluee  of  two  allied  plants  (known .« 
Pi/ifv  Mijrum  and  loni/um),  and  the  part  usiil  h  llie 
berry,  dried  in  the  sun.  lihuk  and  uliile  {>i'j]Kr  aro 
Uilh  olilaiiiud  from   the  berry  of  /'i/kc  iii</rum;  ll' 

,  forniiT  being  the  entire  berry,  ground,  while  ihehllir 
coiwists  of  tho  iKJrry  deprived  of  lis  outer  coveriii,:;,  "i 
linsk,  lioforu  it  is  reduced  to  powiler.     Long  |"'|i|wr  is 

'  not  ground,  and  is  not  much  ti.sed  in  the  pre.si  iit  il,i,v. 
Pepper-corns,  being  lliesn  berricB,  arc  inipurliil  ftum 

:  I'enang,  Malabar,  and  .Sumatra.     The  iicst  are  ttioM 
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which  are  not  too  amall,  nor  too  much  ohrunk  in  dry- 
ing, but  which  feel  hea\'y  in  the  hand,  and  sink  in  wa- 
ter. In  looking  at  a  section,  the  outer  part,  which  is 
black,  or  reddish  black,  is  easily  dielinguished  from 
tlic  inner  or  central,  which  is  more  or  less  white,  and 
brittle,  hard  toward  the  exterior,  and  sift  an^  pow- 
dery toward  tho  centre.  In  separating  these  parts,  as 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the  white  pep;>er,  an  inner 
reddish  covering  remains  attached  to  tt  e  internal  white 
structure,  and  this  being  ground  up  with  it,  is  faintly 
indicated  in  tho  pure  white  popper-povder  by  small 
reddish  specks.  Tho  active  propertioi  of  this  spice  du- 
[)cad  upon  an  acnd  resin,  an  essential  oil,  and  a  sul>- 
stance  buforo  alluded  to,  called  piperin.  The  outer 
cortical  part  contains  the  nin.  in  '-^  nner  coat  lies 
the  oil,  and  within  the  iniernui  or  .le  structure  is 
liie  piperin. 

Pupper,  both  black  and  white,  is  adulterated  with  a 
variety  of  articles — as,  the  flour  of  linseed,  mustard, 
wheat,  sago,  and  arrow-root.  Pepper-dust,  also,  being 
tlie  sweepings  of  the  floors  of  warehouses,  and  known 
.IS  P.I>.,  is  largely  used  in  making  up  low-priced  pep- 
per. Powdered  cayenne  is  likewise  said  to  be  used, 
but,  according  to  Dr.  Ilassall,  not  to  any  extent. 
Chemistry  an(l  our  natural  senses  are  greatly  at  fault 
in  detecting  thesio  adulterations ;  and  the  microscope 
is  the  chief  means  upon  which  reliance  can  be  placed, 
and,  a;  is  proved,  a  very  sufficient  one. 

Cai/enne  pejper  is  composed  of  the  pods  of  several 
species  of  capsicum,  which  is  an  annual  herbaceous 
])lunt,  a  native  of  America,  cultivated  in  the  West  and 
Kttdt  Indies,  and  to  some  extent  in  the  United  States. 
ICncli  pod  is  made  up  of  three  parts,  an  outer  skin,  an 
inner  parenchymatous  substance,  and  a  quantity  of 
small  seeds.  All  these  are  ground  up  to  constitute 
the  jiepper  sold  as  cayenne,  but  it  is  to  the  lirst  that  it 
diicfly  owes  its  pungent  taste.  It  contains  a  very  act- 
ive principle  wli'ch  is  called  capsicin,  and  of  which  a 
very  minute  quantity,  even  as  little  as  half  a  grain, 
(lill'uscd  throughout  a  room  will  set  a  whole  party  of 
people  sneezing.  This  pepper  is  far  more  subject  to 
adulterations  than  black  and  white  pepper,  and  is  in 
fact  scarcely  ever  free  from  mi.\ture  cither  with  red- 
lead,  red-ochre,  or  common  salt — four  only  out  of  nine- 
ty-eight samples  examined  by  Pr.  Ilassall  being  jwr- 
feclly  genuine ;  thirteen  presented  rod-load,  often  in 
poisonous  quantities,  an<l  in  seven  Venetian-red,  red- 
ochre,  or  brick-dnst,  were  found.  Six  of  the  samples 
('(iiilniiicd  suit  in  large  quantities,  with  rice  and  color- 
ing matter,  and  in  the  same  number  also  appeared  rice 
mixed  with  turmeric  and  cayenne,  and  colored  with 
red-lead  or  i«ome  ferruginous  earth.  It  is  said  that 
this  popper  is  often  imported  in  a  ground  state,  and 
therefore  a  good  deal  of  this  sophistication  is  due  to 
furei^n  roguery.  The  mineral  ingredients  are  easily 
ileteclcd  by  chemical  means,  ns  red-led,  vermilion, 
etc. ;  but  for  the  most  of  tho  other  nrtich^a  the  aid  of 
the  niicro.seopc  is  ngaiu  required.  AVith  a  Uuowlei'go 
(if  the  dilliculty  in  detecting  adulterations,  it  behooves 
us  111!  to  dc.il  for  our  i)epper3  only  with  those  who  aro 
of  lii^'h  characUT  and  standing  in  the  trade;  but  ns 
our  senses  toll  us  prclly  clearly  tlio  strength  of  the 
spice,  and  as  all  the  adulter,\tii)ns  of  black  and  white 
pepper  arc  toler,  i'y  innocent,  no  horm  accrues,  except 
to  the  jiurse,  from  the  substituliiin  of  a  weak  spice  for 
a  strong  one.  In  the  case,  however,  of  i:ayenno  pep- 
I'or,  the  pre.'!cnce  of  red-led,  vermilion,  or  other  min- 
eriil  ciiloring  ntatter  is  of  serious  import.ancc,  and 
should  be  cautiously  avoided  by  a  careful  dealing  with 
lioneat  tradesmen. — .S'te  Cayknnk  and  Pki-pku. 

Muslnnl  is  obtained  from  the  plants  known  as  tho 
Mack  and  while  mustard  plant  (Sinapis  nir/m  and  (ilbn). 
The  former  of  these  has  smooth  seed-vessels,  and  red- 
dish or  hlacki.sh-brown  seeds,  which  are  very  pungent ; 
while  tho  latter  has  rough  or  hairy  pods  and  yellow 
seeds,  less  pungent  than  those  of  tho  black  mustard. 
1  he  seeds  of  tho  black  mustard  are  composed  of  cel- 


lulose matter,  containing  in  addii.ion  a  volatile  and  a 
fixed  oil  of  mustard ;  also,  two  peculiar  substances 
known  as  moronic  acid  and  myrocene,  all  of  which  are 
deficient  in  white  mustard  seed.  The  fixed  oil  exists 
in  the  seed,  but  the  volatile  oil  is  formed  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  by  the 
joint  action  of  water,  and  a  peculiar  coagulable  albn- 
minouj  matter,  called  mtrrocene,  upon  a  substance  very 
imperfectly  known,  which  is  termed  myronic  acid.  This 
acid  has  no  smell,  and  is  not  volatile,  but  U  Mtter  to 
the  taste,  and  contains  sulphur  and  nitrogen.  Heat 
coagulates  myrocene,  which  is  necessary  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  essential  oil,  and  hence  mustard  should  al- 
ways be  mixed  with  hot  water  to  develop  its  pungent 
powers  properly. 

Adulteration  in  this  article  seems  to  be  the  rule, 
and  a  pretty  invariable  one ;  for  in  no  single  case  did 
Dr.  Hassall  find  pure  mustard  seed  sold  in  London. 
The  nature  of  the  admixture  was  in  nearly  all  cases 
tho  same,  genuine  mustard  being  more  or  less  mixed 
with  wheatea  flour,  and  colored  with  turmeric.  Even 
in  the  case  of  an  article  which  was  specially  sent  up 
from  Ncwcastle-on-Tyne  as  a  perfectly  pure  specimen, 
a  very  small  quantity  of  turmeric  was  discovered,  which 
the  manufacturer  afterward  candidly  admitted  was 
added  to  the  mustard  for  the  purpose  of  heightening 
its  color.  This  admission  must  be  highly  gratifying 
to  the  Lancet  Commissioners,  as  the  quantity  was  only 
two  ounces  in  fifty-six  pounds,  or  one  part  in  4')8.  In 
purchasing  mustard,  there  is  no  guide  short  of  the  mi- 
croscope but  the  palate,  as  the  full  power  is  not  devel- 
oped until  the  flour  is  mixed  with  hot  water.  The 
adulterations  are,  however,  only  of  importance  as  far 
as  the  money-value  is  concerned,  as  the  turmeric  is  in- 
nocent enough  of  all  other  mischief.  Most  people  can 
judge  of  the  strength  of  this  spice  when  it  is  used,  and 
they  may  therefore  readily  take  this  as  their  guide  in 
dealing  with  their  grocer  for  future  orders. 

Ginger  is  cultivated  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  and  is  the  root  of  the  Zingiber  offici- 
nttle,  a  perennial  plant,  of  which  the  stem  reaches  to  the 
height  of  three  or  four  feet.  Tho  roots  are  dug  up  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year;  they  are  well  washed,  and 
then  they  are  stripped  of  their  outer  skin,  or  left  as 
they  are,  constituting  in  this  way  the  two  primary  di- 
visions of  ginger  into  coated  and  uncoated ;  in  addition 
to  which,  it  is  sometimes  imported  from  Jamaica  in  a 
green  state,  preserved  in  jars  with  sirup.  Tho  two 
first  divisions  are  sold  either  in  the  state  in  which  they 
are  imported,  or  finely  ground,  and  sifted  with  great 
care.  Ginger  owes  its  pungency  to  a  volatile  oil,  with 
an  acrid  resin,  which  are  contained  in  it,  and  mixed 
up  with  other  vegetable  substances,  as  gum,  starch, 
and  wootlj-  fibre.  Ground  ginger  contains  all  the  ele- 
mcntary  principles  of  the  root.  It  is  adulterated  with 
ivheat  flour,  sugo,  potato  flour,  coyenne  pepper,  mustard 
Inisks,  and  turmeric  powder,  none  of  which  are  preju- 
(licial  to  health,  and  the  fraud  is  only  on  the  pocket. 

Nutmegs  and  3facc  are  both  obtained  from  the  nut- 
meg-tree, of  which  there  are  three  species — MyrLttica 
friigrnns,  M.  fatna,  and  M.  vialabarica.  Together 
ihcy  are  the  fruit  of  ihc  tree,  which  is  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  a  i)car-tre.',  and  produces  a  fruit  about  the 
.-izo  of  a  peach  but  shaped  like  a  pear,  and  smooth 
externally.  Tie  outer  fleshy  part  of  this  is  the  peri- 
carp, and  this  >\hen  ripe  sepa  °ates  into  t>w)  longitu- 
diiuil  sections,  within  which  lies  the  seed  proper,  or 
nu/mcg,  inclosed  in  two  coats,  besides  the  nwce,  which 
fills  up  the  sjiaec  between  these  iind  the  pericarp.  The 
tree  known  to  botanists  as  AfgrLilica /ragrun.'!,  is  cul- 
tivated in  the  l\Iolucca  Islands,  as  well  as  in  Java, 
Sumatra,  Singapore,  Penang,  the  island  of  Kourbon, 
Uengat,  Madagascar,  and  the  West  Indies ;  and  these 
trees  produce  the  true  nutmeg  of  comm'  "e,  which  is 
round,  and  of  a  strong  aromatic  flavor  and  sn'.  ^11.  A 
second  and  inferior  kind,  called  the  WW  or  false  nut- 
meg, is  obtained  from  the  Mgrxsticafatua  and  j.  '.  Tnala- 
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harica,  );rowin((  in  a  wild  state ;  and  they  may  bn  dls- 
tinguiulied  rroiii  tlio  true  nutmeg  tiy  being  longer  and 
paler  than  it.  Mace  is  also  true  or  wilil,  acrording  as 
it  is  obtained  from  cither  kind  of  nutmeg-tree.  As 
imported  into  this  country,  the  true  inacc  is  of  a  golden 
or  orange  yellow,  transparent  and  horny.  False  or 
wild  mace  is  of  a  dark  red  color,  and  doncient  in  flavor 
and  smell.  Tlie  nutmeg,  as  well  as  the  mace,  contains 
a  fixed,  and  also  a  volatile  oil,  as  well  as  starch  and 
woody  matter. 

Adulteration. — It  might  readily  be  supposed,  as  these 
spices  are  not  powdered,  but  arc  sold  as  imported,  that 
no  adulteration  could  possibly  be  practiced ;  and  it 
appears,  in  reality,  that  very  little  is  attempted.  The 
only  fraud  is  found  to  consist  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
volatile  oil  by  distillation,  which  deprives  the  nutmeg 
and  mace  of  their  chief  flavor  and  utility  as  spices.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  nutmeg  from  insects,  it  is  often 
soaked  in  lime  water,  or  covered  with  powdered  lime ; 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  l>e  a  fraud,  but  rather  a  pre- 
servative. It  therefore  need  not  l>c  guanlod  against, 
but  the  presence  of  the  full  complement  of  oil  .should, 
if  po!>sibIe,  be  insured.  This  cr.n  only  be  done  in  prac- 
tice by  attending  to  tlio  flavor  and  smell,  and  compar- 
ing them  with  the  recognized  gciminc  article.  The 
shape  is  a  gooil  guide  to  the  true  nutmeg,  and  pur- 
chasers should  always  select  those  of  a  round  form, 
avoiding  those  which  arc  like  dates  in  appearance,  or 
even  at  all  elongated  bcyon-'-  a  very  slight  departure 
frrm  the  true  circle. 

Pimento,  or  AU$pire,  also  called  Jamaica  pepper,  is 
the  lierry  of  a  tree  l)earing  the  first  name,  and  growing 
in  the  West  Indies,  from  whicli  it  is  imported  in  bags. 
There  are  two  qualities  of  it,  but  only  one  is  extens- 
ively used  in  this  country. 

Pimento,  like  most  other  spices,  owes  its  qualities 
as  a  condiment  to  its  i.i,oCntial  oil,  whicli  is  contained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Iwrries  mixed  witli 
gummy  and  resinous  matter,  astringent  extract  and 
fatty  oil.  This  essential  oil  is  readily  obtained  l>y  dis- 
tillation. The  adulteration  of  this  spice  is  so  trifling 
as  scarcely  to  require  alluding  to;  und  as  the  price  of 
pimento  at  present  ,  i  the  London  murkct  is  from  \\il. 
to  4J(/.  per  lb.,  with  a  duly  of  .">*.  pcrcwU,  the  retailers 
make  a  fair  prolit  in  selling  it  at  8f/.  und  need  not  have 
recourse  to  adulteration. — Sec  I'ime.nto. 

Cloret  ■  -".  tlie  (lower- juds  of  the  CaryophiUus  aromat- 
tru.«,  whii.i  is  g-own  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  Sumatra, 
th'  'lauMtius,  Ilourb'jn  (,'ayennc,  Martinicpie,  ami  St. 
Vincent  Tlie^-  present  a  peculiar  oldong  ap;ioanincc, 
to.<  well  known  to  need  minute  descriplion,  with  a 
punt,cnt  a'ld  aromatic  lasto,  which  <s  higlily  agrccalilc 
to  most  people.  Like  tljc  other  spices,  doves  contain 
an  essential  oil,  jjesic'.es  n,si:i,  tarnin,  and  woody  filire. 
The  oil  is  extracted  in  considerable  quantities,  and 


sold  separately  for  various  purposes.  The  whole- 
sale price  is  from  4id.  to  In.  2(/.  per  lb. ;  and  tho  duty 
l)oing  id.  per  lb.,  together  with  tho  retailer's  profit, 
bring  them  up  to  tho  retail  price  of  Is.  for  Hourbon  and 
Cayenne,  1».  4d.  for  superior  Bourbon,  and  2t.  for  I'e- 
nang  cloves. 

Cinnamon  and  C(U»ia  are  the  bark  of  two  species  of 
Cinnatnonum ;  that  producing  the  former  bearing  tlie 
specific  name  Zeylaninum.  Tho  cinnamon-tree  is  cut. 
tivaled  chiefly  in  Ceylon,  but  sparingly  in  lioniliay, 
Malabar,  and  Java.  Tho  bark,  as  sold,  is  peeled  from 
the  three-year  old  branches,  and  dried  in  the  sun  ;  and 
its  quality  varies  considcraldy,  but  its  external  char- 
acters are  generally  pretty  nearly  the  same.  Cassi.i, 
or  the  bark  of  tlie  t'innamonum  cassia,  is  brought  from 
China,  Malal>ar,  Donibny,  and  tlie  Mauritius;  it  re- 
sembles the  true  cinnamon  in  flavor,  though  less  deli- 
cate and  not  so  sweet,  and  attended  with  a  certain  do- 
gree  of  bitterness.  It  is  constantly  substitntcd  for  cin- 
namon, and  it  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  endeavor  lo 
distinguish  tho  one  from  the  otlier  by  our  ordi:mrv 
senses,  if  possible. 

i'lie  bark  of  cinnamon  is  not  much  thicker  tlinii 
drawing-paper,  and  breaks  with  nn  uneven  marj;;in, 
showing  a  coarse  arrangement  of  its  fibres.  It  also 
consists  of  several  concentric  loyers  of  bark,  one  with- 
in  the  other.  These  are  called  quills,  and  arc  of  a  pale 
lirown,  with  a  sweet  aromatic  taste,  unaccompanied  Iv 
any  bitterness  or  astrlngcncy. 

Cassia  bark  is  considerably  thicker  and  coarser,  and 
has  a  short  fracture  and  smooth  edge.  It  has  general- 
iy  only  one,  or  at  most  two  quills,  within  the  external 
one  ;  and  tho  taste  is  a  coarse  imitation  of  cinnaniun, 
with  a  strong  tendency  to  leave  an  astringent  bitter  on 
the  tongue.  Hy  these  characters  tho  bark  of  the  one, 
when  whole,  may  be  distinguished  from  tho  other:  but 
when  powilerc<l,  tho  aid  of  the  microscope  is  required 
to  detect  tho  imposition,  which  is  extensively  prac- 
ticed ;  anil,  failing  this,  the  character  of  the  vendor  is 
tho  only  safeguard.     Cassia  l>uds  are  also  impiirted. 

Ti.e  cinnumon  of  commerce  is  chiefly  produccil  in  the 
island  of  Ceylon,  from  the  //turns  cinrnm<mi  of  liolaii- 
iats,  the  Kimroimdoo-gaha  of  the  Singhalese,  a  plant 
which  appears  to  have  flourished  in  that  island  from 
llie  earliest  period.  AVc  learn  from  Scriptural  liistorj' 
that  this  spice  was  employed  by  tho  Hebrews  in  their 
religious  ceicmonics;  and  there  can  lie  little  doiilil  lliat 
tlieir  supplies  were  derived  from  tho  Arabian  merchants 
who  traded  between  tho  lied  Sea  and  tho  Ivist. 

Mixed  spire,  os  inqdied  by  the  name,  is  a  componnd 
of  the  various  ordinary  spices,  as  ginger,  pimento,  o,i«- 
sin,  etc.  It  is  largely  adulterated,  and  can  not,  there- 
fore, 1h!  recommended,  nor  is  its  use  at  all  reiiiiircil,  in. 
osmuch  as  the  cook  may  in  all  cases  use  her  own  judg- 
ment to  greater  advantage. 
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Cul« 

.T.i; 

Porto  llico 

Madairt 

t': 

AfMrs 

ilaytl 

Iffl' 

Buenoi  Ajrru,  or  Aritentino  Kepiil). 
China 

'.'..'.          k.WD 

"(li)ll 

Ti>l«l  

411,27. 

»20,7IH 

t-'r,».rt:i: 

S5,-'4 

$tlB,ii:i'; 

t.WS.dl* 

$27;',2«, 

SJl 
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iHroBTB  OF   SPIOM  ISTO  TBK  UkITKD  BTATEB  FOB  TUB  FISCAL  YBAB  IMDIHO  JCKK  80 

1867.— 

Continuid. 

Wheocs  importsd. 

P«pp«r, 

Red. 

Pimento. 

('n»l«. 

(tintrer, 

Ground. 

UinKor,  In  Kuot.     | 

Pound!. 

Value. 

Poundi. 

Value 

Poundi. 

Value. 

I'uundn. 

Value. 

Pounde. 

Value. 

llolliind 

Dutc  li  West  Indies 

■"]6 

2,'46'o 
6,°88'o 

;,'''t's 

7,'8'7'l 

l6,'fl74 
1,200 

"so 

'isi 
'mi 
in 

1216 
02 

$2460 

'iio'so 

24,'9Sfl 

8,445,077 

' '  '136 
'8,'l'l4 

3,48D,842 

'$187 

'2,(102 
288,781 

'"12 
"481 

$241,603 

2,623 

2J,'r)69 
110,870 

"00 

814,076 
86,112 

42,'6oo 
866.'618 

$272 

'l',04« 
10,744 

"    "4 

a'o'.biz 

6,266 
'o',S84 

187.250 

"48 

'$8' 
'24 

.... 

lie.'soo 

84,'»'l6 

160 

302,104 

836,084 

i3,'9'46 

168,'ril9 
6,700 

' '  '868 
87,044 

.... 

$'4334 

i',724 

8 

10,22S 

21,734 

"i-w 
4,',m 

127 

■ '  '10 
616 

liriUsh  North  American  I'osscsslonii 
Uritlsli  West  Indies 

IlritlBh  Honduras 

Dritisli  Possessions  In  Africa 

Dritlsli  Kast  Indies 

France  on  tho  Atlantic 

Spain  on  tlio  Moditerrancan 

I'liilippinc  Islands 

Porto  Rico 

\frica          

iluyti 

>;,tlco 

(;liill 

.Snndwlcli  Islands 

China 

Total 

42,628 

l,4U2,713 

$21)1,883 

1248 

$32 

1,610.681 

$44,128 

SCMMtnY  OF  TUB  Imports  of  Spicks  into  tub  T'siteb 
■■^T.vTKB  V011THE  FisnAL  Vkaes  kndino  .Iune  31.  lS."i0-'57. 


Spices. 

18S.^-•5« 

HS6-'iI.                  1 

Poundi. 

Value. 

Pounds 

Value 

44.415 

604,Sls 

8  .,218 

000,  .'.47 

6,737,8(19 

118.741 

4,0fl0,OJS 

1,132,118 

$■23.1  0; 

320,13:; 

21,14,'! 

63,077 

813,r>.')2 

6,84'.' 

3.52,022 

10'J,705 

'22,713 

41,2,5 

4.'>il.44'' 

a'i.2y4 

1,1«-1.3S1 
4,i)48.00S 
42,028 
3,4S0,S4i 
1,432,713 
1,248 
1 .610  581 

$.0,764 

254,037 

18,8!;5 

05,332 

270,287 

2,400 

241,603 

20l,8'i3 

32 

44,123 

Xutinogs 

Cinnamon 

Black  pepper. . . 

Red  pepner 

Pimento 

Cassia 

Ginger,  ground. 
**       in  root. 

Tntal.... 

15,0,i3,(l4() 

*1, 288, 105 

i;),lG0.(l4(P 

$i,:34,8;o 

Spikenard.  This  odoriferous  plant  belongs  to  the 
valerian  order,  and  although  its  fragrance  is  generally 
consii'ored  unpleasant  to  Kuropeau  nostrils,  it  is  so 
much  admircil  by  Kastern  natives  that  some  of  the 
most  esteemed  Asiatic  perfumes  are  composed  of  vale- 
rian and  spil^enard.  Tlic  fragrance  of  spilvenard  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  tho  Holy  Volume.  "While 
the  king  sitteth  at  his  table,  my  spikenard  sondeth 
forth  the  smell  thereof."  "  There  came  a  woman  h."  v- 
ing  an  alabaster  bo.x  of  ointment  of  spikenard  very 
prcoious."  It  is  nevertheless  unknown  to  Knglish  and 
French  perfumers. — Piks.sk'.s  Art  of  Perfumery. 

Spinning.  The  art  of  spinning  was  ascribed  by 
the  ancients  to  Slincrva,  the  goddess  of  wisdom,  such 
was  their  veneration  for  it.     Areas,  king  of  Arcadia, 


taught  his  subjects  the  art  of  spinning  about  1500  B.C. 
Lucrctia  with  her  maids  was  found  spinning  when  her 
husband  CoUatinus  paid  a  visit  to  her  from  the  camp. 
Tho  wife  of  Tarquin  w-s  an  excellent  spinner;  and  a 
garment  made  by  hei,  .orn  by  Servius  Tullius,  was 
preserved  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune.  Augustus  Ca:sar 
usually  wore  no  garments  but  such  as  vcre  made  by 
his  wife,  sister,  or  daughter.  The  spinning-wheel  was 
invented  at  Ilrunswiek  about  a.d.  1530.  Till  17G7, 
the  spinning  of  cotton  was  performed  by  the  hand  spin- 
ning-wheel, when  Ilargravo,  an  ingenious  mechanic, 
near  Blackburn,  made  a  spinning-jenny  with  eight 
spindles.  Ilargravo  also  erected  the  first  carding-ma- 
chine,  with  cylinders.  Arkwright's  machine  for  spin- 
ning by  wafer  was  an  extension  of  the  principle  of 
Hargrave's ;  but  he  also  applied  a  large  and  small 
roller  to  expand  the  thread,  and  for  this  ingenious  con- 
trivance took  out  a  patent  in  17G9.  At  first  he  worked 
his  machinery  by  hor--  -5 ;  but  in  1771  ho  built  a  mill 
on  the  stream  of  tho  Derwent,  at  Cromford.  In  1779, 
Crompton  invented  the  mule,  which  is  a  further  and 
wonderful  improvement  of  this  art. — PiULLirs.  See 
Cotton  Manukactl'ue. 

Spirit  ofWine.     5ee  Alcoiioi,. 

Spirits.  All  inflammable  liquors  obtained  hy  dis- 
tillation— as  brandy,  rum,  geneva,  whisky,  gin,  etc., — 
arc  comprised  under  this  designation.  See  articles  un- 
der  these  heads. 


.\C00CNT  OF   TUB    SrIEITUOCS    ANK  MAI.T  I.IQtIORB  PBOnCOED  IN  THE  UnITEP  StATBB  IN  1850,  gilOWIMa  Till  AMOrHT  OF 
(iBAIN,  ETC.,  CONSUMED  I.N  TUKIB  I'EOnUUTION.— I'EOU  TUB  ItETUBNS  l'WI>EB  TUB  BEVEHTU  CENSUB. 


Maine 

Vermont 

MassarhiiBi'tts . 
Ithode  Island. . 
Connerticut, , . 

New  York 

New  .lersey  .. . 
I'cnnrylvanla. 

Maryland 

Virginia 

Niirth  llaroiina 
South  Carolina 
(leorRla  ... 
Alaliaina, . . 
I.oniriiaii.i . . 
TenncsBoo  .... 
Konturky  .... 

MiHHiiuri 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

MiohiE,.'n 

Iowa 

Wisconsin  .... 
Now  Mexico.. . 

Utah 

DIs.  of  Columb. 


Total. . 


Capital 
Invested. 


Uullan 

17,(KM> 

7.0(KI 

467.5110 

17,000 

1.5,00(1 

',585,9tKi 

4i«,0,'>5 

1,710,960 

247,100 

100,015 

21,930 

3,475 

7,160 

600 

8,600 

00.126 

108.815 

298,900 

1,202,974 

334,11611 

8(13,4(10 

139,426 

19.600 

98,700 

7,300 

3.000 

12,000 


Quantities  anil  KIndi  of  <lrain,  etc.,  consumed. 


Barley 


Uuslieli. 

'2,600 

80,0(H) 
12,600 

2,00'2,260 

103,700 

560,105 

70,000 

20,000 


10,000 
3,000 

65. 0.50 
124.410 
830.960 
1 18.1NI 

98,000 

82,030 

91,620 

'l.flflO 
6,000 


8,834.264 


Com. 


19,400 

2().obo 

1,047,200 
254.000 

l,4.'i3.6r>6 

100,100 

260.700 
04.050 
18.11(0 
20,160 


268.400 
K)1,35fl 

:;o;i,20ii 

8,6^8,140 

1,417,0(10 

703.500 

212,300 

61.15(1 

20,90(1 

2,000 


Rye. 


8,787,196 


11,067,761 


Bushels 


20,000 

•ici.'o'iKI 
909,007 

68,400 
517,180 

64.800 

02.080 
4,700 

'2,600 


6.480 

80,520 

24,900 

281,750 

48,700 

4S.70O 

19.1.50 

7,200 

2(HI 

•12,000 


2,143,927 


OaU. 


0,707 

24,'7(i(l 
400 
4.V) 


1,600 


19,600 
1,000 
2,200 


Buibeb. 


00.040 

409,7(Mi 

51,200 


60,617 


Apples. 


6,000 


626,840 


Mo 


Hilda 

2,000 

:i5,'i3(i 

10 
24,600 

'10 


26 


01,076 


Hops. 


Tuns. 
.... 

29 

0 

3 

6S1 

42 

203 

26 

14 


10 

"is 

81 
178 
18 
80 
10 

"28 


Hands 

em- 
ployed. 


131 
9 

20 

1380 

197 

911 

120 

123 

75 

33 

16 

2 

8 

1.59 

274 

179 

1083 

287 

274 

98 

19 

98 

21 

n 

6 

l^r\  6487 


Quantltleflof  t.lqnor  produced. 
Ale,  etc. 


Barrels, 
800 

i'i.'sbo 

3,9C0 

644,700 
34,7.50 

189,581 
20,880 
6,600 


8,000 

19,500 
44S.'M) 
00,V4-'i 
11,005 
27,925 
10,320 

8l",'8'20 

"h'oo 

1,3.50 


WhUky, 
elc.f 


120,000 

IM.'o'oo 

9,231,700 

1,2.50,6,10 

0,048,8!0 

787,400 

879,440 

163,080 

43,900 

60,4.50 


667,000 

1,401.746 

030,400 

lt.806,160 

4,039,000 

2,316,000 

600,000 

100,600 

127,000 

42,000 


1,177,024  42,1.33,065  6.600,6001 


GalloDf. 
220,000 

3,786,'obo 

'l','2'00 
2,4S8,80C 

'i','6bo 


8,000 


I 


Wheat 


t  This  includes  high  wines. 


SPf 
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ExFOBTB  or  DomiTio  Spibitb  r«o>i  th«  Uhitid  Statsi 

FOB  Tim  Y 

lAK  (NniMO  Jtraa  80,  ISO 

n  MolaMM.           aplrlU  from  oth 

T. 

whlikw  •i)xif««l. 

Hpirito  rram  Vtala.         | 

8(tlriU  fron 

ar  Matarlala. 

Oalluii. 

VslM. 

tilllooi. 

Value. 

nulloni. 

Valna. 

Riiflsta  on  the  niack  Sea 

'4.Tiw 

8,013 

12,731 

8,887 

630 

14,815 

TO 

61,061 

8,400 

45,309 

18,000 

957.034 

66.701 

6,835 

9,136 

300 

6.029 

100,314 

21.013 

6.O40 

830.6(16 

868,008 

1,863 

'6.5,"i8 
13.948 
40,316 

"149 
2,360 
1,810 

"220 
410 
8,171 
8,414 
3,4.33 

84.889 
8.649 
9,150 

90,119 

63,917 

9,982 

6,824 

433 

3,000 

686 

29.666 

$6^131 

2,260 

7,360 

4,929 

210 

8,806 

105 

83,6118 

1,875 

28,679 

8,900 

124,687 

40.906 

3,  •-'36 

4,7-24 

107 

2.rx"0 

37,131 

14.991 

2,191 

621,013 

220,809 

706 

2.860 

7,780 

26,428 

"197 
1,781 
1,087 

"400 
170 
1,042 
4.814 
2,909 

18.349 
4.770 
4,6U 

43,396 

32,176 

4,496 

2,164 

177 

3,067 

637 

11.186 

'2,ii'66 

200 

13,087 

'6,270 

4-2',4'25 
109,0-24 

11)3.1(13 
17.352 
6,fi52 

14(i.'R36 

826,668 

9,4,Vi 

l('lS.469 

167.S3f) 

60,107 

8,031 

' '  80.1 
300 

'4,-ibl 

27,135 

40.761 

6.647 

E5,443 

823.824 

233,762 

1,637 

*6,'2S3 

27,481 
6.166 
2,6(4 
1,261 

" '  81) 

('r,648 

90 

9,417 

'2,136 

20,740 
5.1,024 

m.m 

9,705 
4,f.0t 

7-2,140 

892,373 

6,819 

t'4',;'i50 

83,752 

24,415 

3,!'5.'; 

"861 
154 

'1,995 

12,162 

26.394 

8,2,37 

17,767 

146,832 

110,177 

866 

■2,688 

l'l',648 

3,760 

1,271 

663 

"m 

r>4 
s.'m " 

70,653 
695 

13S 

'  '4'3'T 

2,'2(io 
897 

16,'y'i's 

6,213 

i.'w'o 
'  'ue 

1,905 

8,'l'8'8 

17,901 

46 

2,'(>6't 

13,'9'60 
18,0«6 

"300 
2,-2;  3 

r6io!26 

$8;» 

'  '3'1'T 

s'o'fo 

61,K'4 

621 

1S8 

"260 

i',m 

5110 

13.'3+S 

2,si:i 

'  'o'l'o     ; 

'  'ui 

84.'. 

5.'M4 
10,-203 

:'.4 

'  n'sj 

:.::  1 

iii.'rt'd"; 

'  '277 
2,(K)-2 

#12(1.011 

Asiatic  Ruwia 

iiuuian  roueMloni  In  North  Aroorica 

DaDlah  Weit  Indtci 

Hamburg  

Dutch  West  Indlei 

Dutoh  Quiana , 

Gibraltar 

MalU 

Canada 

nther  British  North  American  Posseasions... 
Britiah  West  Indica 

Hritish  Uooduras 

.iritish  (i (liana 

British  PoRaoflsioiia  in  AfHca 

Itritidh  Australia 

British  Kaat  Indies 

Franco  en  tho  AlcUitcrranean 

French  West  Indies 

Canary  falands 

I'orto  Kioo 

Portugal •••• 

Madeira 

Sardinia  

Two  Sicilies 

Austria 

Hartl 

Mexico 

Venezuela 

Braiil 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatlno  Kepublic 

Chili 

I'eru 

Ecuador 

Other  ialanda  in  tlie  I'actAe 

China 

ToUl 

9.1(iT.»24 

$1,248,234 

2,37S.6<tt 

$1,116,636 

IMTORTR  or  HllEITS   IITTO   TUII   T'NI-nil 

«TATK»   rOB 

TUB  VbaR 

BxpiNa  J 

PNB  80,  1S5T. 

Whrnra  inpoltad. 

Bt 

Oalloiia. 

ody. 

Kri.ni 
""trajfiqa.'" 

(traio. 

Kium  i.lhat  Malarlala 

C.r 

liali 

Valna. 

Vaiua. 

(inllimi 

Valua. 

llalluni 

Valu 

Sweden  and  Norway 

' '  I'oo 

1.684 

671 

9,738 

'2,"668 
18.069 
17,699 

'6,040 

46 

T27 

"15 

1,466,190 

1.8-25 

'6.907 

-m 
.... 

'"28 
"sbo 

2.276 

449 

2,838 

'8,01 1 
82. 123 
B3,4s| 

's'.'ioi 

46 
1,162 

"26 

2,43-2,112 

2,8:13 

'7,251 

' '  8-28 

"  "b 

"W)8 

2';i,b'i  2 
4.M 

1.606,991 

"813 

8,8(18 

9;t..Ms 

199.866 

1.102 

1.318 

262 

1,T!^9 

W,4"70 
'      "6 

■ '  SIT 

'l','4l8 
800 

$11.  (tin 

338 
RI8.8S2 

'   "  i>8 

1,926 

78,3.10 

184.189 

1,221 

665 

160 

663 

'i6,'l'4« 

""t 

"'i'n 
'1,009 

389 

$1.1-25.160 

14 

3.2iin 

4.464 
2,9.'4 

"•'It 

709 

""6 

2.4--7 

117,395 

148 

1,168 

"243 

""(■> 
12,898 
8,'235 

"98 

"iio 
"'i1 

71 

443.495 

$1«J«',TJ8 

"28 
1,749 
8,462 
1,446 

"iis 

6.641 
816 

""8 

1,9,16 

03,.'>33 

41 

8-.0 

"2()7 

""2 
6,507 
4,089 

"'20 
■"T4 

' '  'ho 

28 
"$218,1(07 

10 

113 

3,li'.'4 

1,074 

8.971 

92 

iJ71 
1,121 

' '  'M) 

4-2,' 1(11 

0,6(19 

270 

5,  .137 

'  m 

'  m 

13 
404 

30 
798 

' '  01 
' '  '62 
'    .10 

»l.'i| 

114  1 

n.Ms 
i.ost 

3,S-27 
% 

V.ijj 
i,;ieii 

"•13 1 

1 

....  J 

c't'.'M  ' 

i(i,(i;6 , 

3,447  I 

•iJi! 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dut£h  Fast  Indies 

Belgium 

England 

Scotland 

other  llrltUh  N.  Ameri>-an  I'osa, 
British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Oulana 

British  I-:ast  Indies 

France  on  tho  Atlantic 

France  on  tho  Mediterranean  . . 
Spain  on  tho  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  . . . 

«uhs 

I'orto  Klco 

1 

Hardtiiia 

342! 
1-2 1 

54S 
."4 
751 

'"m 

■"« 

■"2« 
l|«i,i»6 

Tiisranv 

I'»I)al  .Slates 

TwoHirllics 

Austria 

Ilayti 

Mcxic. 

NVwOraiuda 

Venezuela 

Braxll   

I»em 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

T-w- ••••  —  •• -^ 

1,013,898 

«2,&«T,9«2 

1.98S.03T 

07.314 

SP£: 
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Taoli  Biiowimi  TUB  Total  Numbkb  or  Oallons  o»  Pboof- 

erlBIT  DISTILLED  IN  KXdLAMD,  SCOTLAND,  AND  IBKLAND 
BRUrBOTIVKLY,  DDRIIfO  TIIK  YbAB  (NUIMO  Bxn  JaMUABT, 
1854. 


,       ,   '    _ 

From 
Malt  only 

Prom  a  MIxluni  of 

Total. 

Malt  with 

unmalt«il 

Orala. 

Bunar  Of 
MolaiMi 

Kjlll 

uamaltail 
Ural  It. 

K.ng.and 

HcotUnd 

Ireland 

Ualluof. 

6,330,744 
»,7i!fl 

Uiilluui. 

6,310,060 
4,ll»,58l 
8,750,230 

ClHlluiia. 
9S'.l,0lfl 

ui5,oni 

4,0()5 

UaTIooa 
7,80A,070 
I0.8h»,92« 
H.77iJ,961 

L'nihHl  Kingdom. 

5,:;40,410 

IW,lil:<,471 

l,«()N,li4ti 

J(i.44l.b&I 

—See  Wink. 

Spitheadf  a  cclubrated  roadstead,  off  tbo  south 
coast  of  Kiit;lauil,  county  of  Uaiits,  between  PorCaea 
island  and  tliu  Islo  of  Wight,  it  communicates  west- 
ward with  tlie  Solent  and  Suuthani|iton  Water.  It  13 
so  secure  from  all  winds  except  the  southeast,  as  to 
liave  iieen  termed  liy  sailors  "  the  king's  bedchamber," 
and  it  is  a  principal  rendezvous  of  the  British  navy, 
rorlbuioutli  and  Kydo  arc  or<  its  opposite  sides. 

Splicing,  among  seamen,  ts  join  the  two  ends  of  a 
rope  together,  or  to  unite  the  end  of  a  rope  to  any  part 
thereof,  by  interweaving  the  strands  in  aregulor  man- 
ner. There  are  several  methods  of  splicing,  according 
to  the  services  for  which  it  is  intended;  all  of  which 
are  distinguished  by  particular  epithets.  The  term  is 
also  used  111  arcliitccturc. 

Splinters,  tlic  pieces  of  a  ship's  side,  masts,  decks, 
etc.,  wliich,  being  knocked  olF  by  a  shot,  acquire  great 
velocity,  and  frequently  do  more  damage  among  the 
men  than  the  shot  'tsclf. 

Splinter-netting,  sennit  made  into  webs,  and 
nailed  upon  the  inner  ]>arts  of  a  ship's  sides,  to  lessen 
the  effect  of  the  splinters. 

Sponge  (Uer.  Schwamm;  Fr.  Sponge;  It.  Spugna; 
Sp.  Etponjd),  a,  soft,  light,  very  porous,  and  compressi- 
ble substance,  readily  imbibing  water,  and  as  readily 
giving  it  out  again.  It  ia  found  adhering  to  rocks, 
particularly  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  about  the  isl- 
ands of  the  \rchipelago.  It  was  formerly  supposed  to 
be  a  vegetable  production,  but  is  now  classed  among 
the  zoophytes ;  and  analyzed,  it  yields  the  same  prin- 
ciples as  animal  substances  in  general.  The  inliabitants 
in  several  of  the  Greek  islands  have  boon  trained  from 
their  infancy  to  dive  for  sponges.  They  adhere  Armly 
to  the  bottom,  and  arc  not  detached  without  a  good 
deal  of  trouble.  The  extraordinary  clearness  of  the 
water  facilitates  the  operations  of  the  divers.  Smyrna 
is  tlic  great  market  for  sp'onge.  The  price  varies  from 
G  to  1<>  piastres  per  oko  for  ordinary  and  dirty,  and 
from  80  to  100  piastres  per  oke  for  line  and  picked  spec- 
imens. Sponge  is  also  flshed  for  in  the  Ked  Sea. — 
Ukk'h  Dictionary ;  Savahy's  Letters  on  Greece.  About 
20  miles  soutlicast  from  Napoli  di  liomania  (Nauplia), 
in  the  gulf  of  that  name,  is  the  small  town  of  Cranidi, 
the  inhabitants  of  which  are  the  principal  spongQ-fish- 
crs  of  the  Archipelago  and  Levant.  The  iishery  is  car- 
ried on  partly  by  spearing,  and  partly  by  diving ;  the 
latter  securing  the  sponge  free  from  injury,  which  is 
not  the  case  with  the  former.  The  Cranidiots  are  most 
expert  divers,  and  anecdotes  approaching  to  the  mar- 
velous are  tolu  of  their  feats.  After  the  sponge  is  fished 
up,  when  perfectly  free  from  snnd,  and  dry,  it  is  so 
very  liglit  that  large  pieces  of  it  arj  moved  with  the 
slightest  breath  of  air.  It  is  customarj',  however,  to 
iinprognato  it  with  sand.  This  is  done  by  stringing 
the  sponges  together,  and  laying  thtin  on  the  aaiul  to 
allow  the  ripple  of  the  sea  to  slush  them  with  the  finest 
particles.  They  are  then  placed  in  heaps  under  piles 
of  stones 'which  press  tbcni  closely  together,  so  that 
they  become  when  dry  hard  and  Hat,  and  have  to  be 
bcateu  and  sifted.  But  though  this  be  done,  and  though 
they  are  sometimes  further  washed  i<iid  sifted,  they 
will,  though  apparently  quit«  clean,  weigh  three  or 
four  times  their  original  weight  1    It  is,  perhaps,  need- 


less to  add  that  they  are  always  sold  by  weight.  The 
sponges  found  on  the  Florida  coast  are  very  good,  and 
If  the  fishery  was  more  extensively  prosecuted  would 
furnish  us  with  our  consumption. 

Squill  (Ger.  Ateerzwiebel ;  Fr.  Seille,  Oignon  marin  i 
It.  adlla,  Cipolla  marina ;  Sp.  CeboUa  albarranna),  or, 
as  it  is  sometimes  denominated,  the  Sea  onion,  is  a  plant 
with  a  large  bulbous  root,  which  is  the  only  part  that 
is  used.  It  grows  spontaneously  on  sandy  shores  in 
.Spain  and  the  Levant ;  whence  wo  are  annually  sup- 
plied with  the  roots.  They  should  bo  chosen  large, 
plump,  fresh,  and  full  of  a  clammy  juice :  some  are  of 
a  reddish  color,  and  others  white ;  but  no  difference  is 
observed  in  the  qualities  of  the  two  sorts.  The  root  is 
very  nauseous,  intensely  .  lUer,  and  acrimonious ;  much 
handled,  it  ulcerates  the  skin.  The  bulbs  arc  brought 
to  market  preserved  fresh  in  sand.  The  acrimony  of 
the  roots,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  is  partially 
destroyed  by  drying  and  long  keeping,  and  is  complete- 
ly destroyed  by  exposure  to  heat  above  212°.  Squill 
is  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  useful  remedies  in  the 
materia  medica. — Li'.wis's  Materia  Med. ;  Thomsom's 
iJifpentatnry. 

Stade,  a  small  city  of  Hanover,  on  the  Schwinge, 
22  miles  west  by  north  of  Hamburg,  lat.  63°  86'  82" 
N.,  long.  9°  28' '84"  E.  It  has  very  little  trade  ;  and 
would  be  quite  unworthy  of  notice  in  a  work  of  this 
sort,  except  for  tlie  circumstance  that  a  toll  or  duty, 
charged  by  the  Hanoverian  government  on  goods  con- 
veyed up  the  Kibe  to  Hamburg,  whether  for  consump- 
tion or  transit,  used  to  be  charged  at  the  castle  of 
Brunshausen,  contiguous  to  this  town.  All  vessels 
bound  for  Hamburg  had  to  heave  to  (and  those  of  some 
countries  to  anchor)  in  passing  the  guard-ship  opposite 
to  the  castle,  and  send  their  papers,  including  mani- 
fests, bills  of  lading,  cockets,  etc.,  on  shore,  that  the 
duty,  which  was  in  general  about  \  per  cent,  ad  valorem, 
might  be  computed  from  them.  This  being  done,  the 
ship  was  allowed  to  proceed,  and  the  duty  was  paid  at 
Hamburg. — See  Elbe.  It  is  remarkable  that  an  ob- 
struction of  this  sort  should  have  been  tolerated  for  so 
long  a  period.  The  duties  fell  heavily  on  certain  de- 
scriptions of  goods,  porticiilarly  on  some  manufactured 
articles;  and  were,  at  an  average,  decidedly  higher 
than  the  duties  charged  in  Hamburg.  They  are  most 
objectionable,  however, from  their  requiring  many  trou- 
blesome regulations  to  be  complied  with  ;  the  uninten- 
tional deviation  from  any  one  of  which  exposes  the  cargo 
to  confiscation,  and  never  fails  to  occasion  a  great  deal 
of  delay,  trouble,  and  expense.  As  the  principal  part 
of  the  foreign  trade  o'i  the  Elbe  is  in  our  hands,  we  are, 
of  course,  principally  affected  by  the  Stade  toll ;  and 
considering  the  sou<-ce  of  the  nuisance,  it  is  not  a  little 
astonishing  it  should  not  have  been  abated  long  ago. 
The  sum  which  the  Hanoverian  government  derived 
from  the  duties  is  but  trifling  compared  with  the  injury 
they  inflicted  on  trade ;  it  would,  consequently,  be  good 
policy  for  the  former  to  sell,  and  for  the  government  to 
buy,  an  exemption  from  so  vexatious  a  duty ;  and  few 
things  would  do  more  to  e.xteiid  our  trade  with  Ham- 
burg thon  the  completion  of  an  arrangement  of  this 
sort.  By  an  order  fi-om  the  Hanoverian  government 
this  duly  has  Iieen  abolished,  and  vessels  are  permitted 
to  navigate  the  Elbe  paying  ordinary  port  dues. 

Stained  Olaas.  When  certain  metallic  oxyds 
or  chlorids,  ground  up  with  proper  fluxes,  are  painted 
upon  glass,  their  colors  fuse  into  its  surface  at  a  mod- 
crate  heat,  and  make  durable  picture.i,  which  are  fre- 
quently employed  in  ornamenting  the  windows  of 
churches  as  well  as  of  other  public  and  private  build- 
ings. Tlie  colors  of  stained  glass  are  oil  transparent, 
ond  are  therefore  to  bo  viewed  only  by  transmitted 
light.  Many  metallic  pigments,  which  aflbrd  a  fine 
effect  when  applied  coU'  on  canvas  or  paper,  are  so 
changed  by  vitreous  fusion  as  to  be  quite  inapplicable 
to  painting  in  stained  glas.i. — See.  Glass. 
Stamps,  stamp  Acta.      Stamps  are  imprcs- 
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tions  made  upon  paper  or  parchment  by  tho  govem- 
nciit  or  ila  offlcen  for  the  piirpo«o  of  revenue.  Thcj 
olwayx  (ItiDotc  tho  price  of  the  particular  stamp,  or,  in 
utiicr  worils,  tho  tax  levied  upon  a  particular  instru- 
ment stamped,  and  sometimes  tliey  denote  the  nature 
of  the  instrument  itself.  If  tlio  instrument  is  written 
upon  paper,  the  stamp  is  impressnd  in  relief  U|K>n  the 
paper  itself;  bat  to  a  imrchnient  instrument  tho  stamp 
is  attached  by  pn.tte  and  a  small  piece  of  load,  which 
itself  forms  part  of  the  impression.  These  stamps  arc 
easily  furled,  and  at  various  times  forgeries  of  them 
upon  a  lar|{e  scale  have  been  discovered.  The  Star') 
Act  was  one  of  tho  main  causes  of  the  American  iier- 
olution.  In  Knt(land  ail  commercial  paper  n<'  Ht  Ik) 
stamped  to  give  it  vnlidity.  The  State  of  Maivlanil 
passcil  a  iStainp  Act  in  1845  as  ii  source  of  revenue. 
By  this  act  bills  of  exchange,  pronii^  ry  n  jtCM,  h<  :",!, 
aiortjfagfs,  dJvl  lottery  tickjts,  «•  ,.  ',«  be  s..^  ;  d. 
i'he  or '.inary  nnnuul  .  ..iji  of  i:i-  "'' ttfi  ■'■  <-'  it  y.i 
(\7i»,()()a  to  $80,000.  i  .o  act  WB-  r-^?-  .i",!  m,  Iflftfi. 
by  the  present  liriti.ih  Stamp  Act.  rh  :  trii.jr,  ■:.<•  I  -i'l 
of  e.xohaoge.  Olid  notes,  drafts,  etc  ang>  '■'i..i  '  ,  ... 
to  £i  !Sf. ;  on  foreign  bills,  from  1  penii_  i  j». ;  nv 
\N  ills,  from  XOf.  to  X270  or  more. 

Staple,  "anciently  written  fstnple,  cometh,"  snys 
Loriv  (yoUc,  "of  the  Freii'li  word  mitape,  which  signilies 
a  mart  or  market."  It  appeai'.^  to  have  been  used  to  in- 
dicate thoiie  mai'te  botii  in  Great  Dritain  and  at  Ltruges, 
Antwerp,  Calais,  etc.,  on  tho  continent,  where  the  prin- 
cipal products  of  a  country  were  nold.  Probably,  in 
(he  (irst  insljincft,  these  were  held  at  such  places  as  pos- 
se8,«od  some  convenience  of  situation  for  the  purpose. 
Afterward  'hey  apjwar  to  have  been  contlriiied,  or  oth- 
ers appointed  tor  the  purpose  by  tho  authurilics  of  the 
country.  All  merchan'lise  sold  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
))ort.ition  was  compelled  either  to  be  sold  at  the  "sta- 
ple," or  afievwnrd  brought  there  boforo  exportation. 
This  WAH  done  with  tho  double  viov.-  of  accommo<lating 
the  foreign  merchants  and  also  cnaliling  tho  duties  on 
exportation  to  be  more  conveniently  and  certainly  col- 
lected. Afterward  the  word  staple  was  applied  to 
the  merchandise  itself  which  was  sold  at  the  staple. — 
IkniN'.'*  t'j/cltipfJiti. 

Statch  (tier.  -ImiVfan;  Fr.  AmiJon;  It.  Amoili, 
Ami/n !  Sp.  .1  miihm,  Atmiihm ;  Kuss.  Krurfimah,  a  sub- 
stance obtained  from  vegetable.*.  It  has  a  line  white 
color,  and  is  usually  concreted  in  longi.ih  masses ;  it 
has  scarcely  any  smell,  and  very  little  taste.  When 
kept  dry.  it  continues  for  n  long  time  uninjured,  though 
exposcil  to  the  air.  Il  is  insohdjle  in  cold  water;  but 
combines  with  iKiiling  water — forminit  with  it  a  kind 
of  jelly.  It  exists  chietly  in  tho  white  and  brittle 
part.s  of  '.  egetables,  particularly  in  tuberose  roots,  and 
the  seeds  of  the  gramineous  plant.«.  It  may  be  ex- 
tracted by  pounding  tiiese  ;  rt.i,  and  agitating  them  in 
cold  water,  when  the  pare,  .lymn  or  lilirous  parts  will 
lint  subside;  and  these  being  removed,  a  fine  white 
powder,  diintsed  through  tho  water,  will  gradually  sub- 
side, which  is  the  starch.  <Jr  the  |M)undeil  or  grated 
substance,  as  the  roots  of  potatoes,  acorns,  or  horse 
chestnuts,  for  instance,  may  be  put  into  a  iiair  .sieve, 
and  the  starch  wasliud  through  with  cold  water,  leav- 
ing the  grosser  matters  behind.  Farinaceous  ge-^ds 
may  \fi  ground  ond  treated  in  a  similar  nminier.  Oily 
seeds  require  to  have  tho  oil  expressed  from  them  be- 
fore the  farina  is  e\.lraclc<l. — Thomson's  Vhtm. 
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Stay,  a  strong  ropo  from  the  mast  head,  leading 
forward  to  sup|)Oi  t  It  from  falling  aft.  It  takes  tho  nuinc 
of  the  mast,  as  the  fore-stay,  main-topmast  stay,  etc. 
To  flat/,  means  to  tack.  To  be  in  ttaya,  is  to  be  in  tlio 
act  of  tackuig.  To  mu$  </»y.«,  signilies  to  fail  in  at- 
tempting to  tack. 

Steam  ITavigation.  The  statistics  in  regard  to 
the  steam  navigation  of  the  I'laritime  nations  of  the 
world  will  be  found  uuder  the  hc-ads  of  those  countries. 
This  article,  therefore,  will  baiuiitcd,  and  l>o  comprised 
under 'lie  following  heads:  I.  Invention  of  tl  i  Sic  .m- 
ngine.  1 1.  Introduction  and  Statistics  of  Ureun 
Steam  Xavigation. 

I.  Jni'fntion  of  the  Sleam-tnijine. — Tho  steam-cngino 
is  the  most  imjiortant  power  that  tho  ingenuity  of  innn 
has  yet  devised.    The  first  idea  of  it  was  suggested  by 

ic  Marquis  of  Worcester,  in  his  Centi  rv  of '  uvontirns, 
...  "a  woy  tod  ivo  npwati- by  lire."  ;•  uoesnot,  how. 
or,  appear  t  ..it  this  invei  or  ever  derived  any  benctil 
or  'ould  interest  the  public  in  favor  of  his  discovery. 
Thi  following  list  inclmles  tho  chronology  of  the  most 
important  inventions  and  improvements  of  the  stcam- 
'■    tine. 

1  n. 

.    il.:  's  dtgohter  Invontoil IGSl 

<'R!>tu  1  S«very'sonj,'iiie  roimtnioted  for  ralHiiig  wnter  .   ICOS 
I'aplnsenKliic  exhlliiterl  tii  tho  ItrltlKh  Itoysl  Society.     Ifino 

Atmospheric  cuKinc  by  Savery  and  Neirconien )7I3 

First  idea  of  steam  iiAvigatluu  set  fgrtb  in  a  patL'Ot  ob- 

lalned  by  Hull lT:io 

Watt's  invention  ofcondi'iisatiun  Btcimi I'lB 

Watt's  ai»t  patent \1m 

Watt's  englucs  built  on  u  large  scale,  and  hb  patent  re- 
newed by  I'arlloiacnt n;5 

Thomas  I'alne  prviposed  tho  application  of  steam  In  thr 

I'nllcd  StaU^s 1779 

Kngine  made  to  Rive  a  rotary 177S 

Watt's  expansion  engine U7!j 

Mniilde  actln^•  engines  pnipawd  by  Dr.  Klork 1770 

[  Watt's  double  'ngine  constrnrtfd  and  pat<'ntcd U"! 

I  .Marquess  Jonfliiiy  constructed  an  engine  on  the  Sanne.  17>1 
I  ritch's  cxpehnicnts  in  steam  navigation  on  the  IHiln- 

wans 17s3-''t{ 

Oliver  F.vans's  exiwriments t7^.''  'StJ 

liamr cy  experiments  in  Vlr.Tinla   . .  17*7 

W.  Kyniliigton  made  a  passage  on  tho  t!lydo  Canal. . , .   lis.) 
<  'hancellor  Livingston  built  n  steamer  on  tho  Uudbon  .  \1'j\ 

First  cxiH'riinent  on  the  Tliamcs ISOl 

Tn'vettrirk's  blgli  pressure  locomotive  engine  ytee  liAii.- 

noAOHi  first  uaud Wl 

Oliv't  r  KvaoK's  experiments  In  locomotivo  ongUics  m 

Pennsylvania IS04 

Manufaetorita  war'-i-d  by  Kteam 18i)6 

Kulton  starve''  a  steanilHjat  on  the  Hudson  Kiver,  built 
liy  liiuiself,  iianii'd  7'/(a  Clennuiit;  engine  by  Uoultua 
and  Watt:  pasKHgc  to  Albany  in  tlilrty-slx  hours. 
First  linooan  or  rBACTio.vL  Htkau  Navioation  is 

Tur.  W<iui.n 18ii? 

'i'he  stcantboutH  next  In  order  in  tbo  world  wore, 

Thi-  Car  nf  .Viji/k/k-.  New  York  \m 

The  I'nriVioit  "  I^U 

r/if  Jiii^/tnwml  "  Mi 

Steam  power  fir;>t  n»«d  on  railroads  by  lllenkinsup  1811 

.'^tram  vrASids  commenced  plying  on  the  Clydu  (FiasT 

IS  KCEOPK)    I<!2 

'"ivB  Jt4iani  vessels  In  Hcotland  W3 

Steam  uied  in  printing  l/ondon  Time* 1*U 

first  t'li  am  %eHt4elon  tlie'l'tianics,  brought  from  (ilasgow  ISiti 

I'lnit  tteamnr  luiU  In  K.inlanl 1S15 

.SU'amer  Sarcntuih,  nf  (t.''>0  tons,  made  the  first  ocpnii 
voyage  from  New  ^'ork  to  Liverpool,  lu  twenty-two 

days  1*19 

First  Kicamcr  In  Ireland ISW 

<'-;italn  .lohison  nlitalnod  i'lO.OOfl  for  mnking  the  llnil 
"team  voyage  to  India  in  tlie  Knterpnue.  which  salli'd 

frtui  Falmouth  Aiigukt  IG ISi^ 

l-orr>niijtive  steani-carriagcs  on  rail'.vavH  at  l.ivcriiin.l, 

October    . .  ' 1.^^ 

l/jconinti>(»  first  used  In  the  Inlted  Htat>v  on  the  Mo- 
hawk and  Hudson  Itailroad 1S31 

< )n  the  lUltlniore  and  ( )liio  tlallruad  .   l.SK 

The  6'riia^  lOs/crn  nril.cd  from  Hrlstol  at  Nfw  V^rk, 
and  the  Siriut  from  t^ork,  Ireland,  being  tkr.lr  first 

voyages 18M 

First  steamer  on  the  Cunard  Line  arrived  at  lloston, 

fourteen  days  eight  lionrs,  .Tuly  I*^ ^^^ 

— .Vm  UiTDNf  IHetiimary  of  Date* ;  ure  Ft:i.TcK. 

I I .  Inlrixhiclum  an  J  Stutulict  tif  Ocean  Steam  S'nn^ 
tiim. — Tho  first  steamer  that  ever  crossed  the  .\tUiilic 
was  the  Sarnmiak,  Captain  Moses  llogers— a  ves.icl  tliat 
was  built  In  Now  York,  in  IHIH,  by  Fitchct  &  Crocket. 
The  engine  wo»  built  by  Stephen  Vail  and  Daniel  I'oJ, 
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oi'  New  Jcraey.  It  wa.i  a  [laddle-wheol  stoaner,  of  3fi0 
WiiJ  burden  and  90  horoe  power,  and  soile''.  from  Now 
York  M'«rcli  iiU,  1811),  to  Savannah,  Geo'^ia,  where  she 
was  owned.  She  next  went  to  Cbar'eston  to  take  the 
i  'r(  stduDf .  Jainos  Monroe,  to  Snvannr  h,  anil  from  there, 
on  the  2.  <>  of  Mar,  1819,  started  for  Liverpool,  .here 
1  "I  vfely  in  22  days.  She  was  »  full-'^rgcd 
.'ast  sailer;  had  Ktiaoi  u.>  fourtee'  da}.^  of 
■  <ind  b}  Btcani  alone  co'ild  nii.k«  eiglit 
.ir.  Steamlioats  coming  into  general  use 
.,  lakes,  and  coastinir  voyages  goon  after,  it 
'  ,le  singular  that  uo  further  attempts  wcra 
'  nineleuK  ars  to  cross  the  ocean  by  steam, 
ict  of  this  successful  voyage  seems  to  have 
.  rlooked ;  the  great  philosopher,  Dionysiur> 
liaving  proved  —  to  His  owr  itiafaction,  at 
steam  ^-''uols  t,en    eou^  .;io88  the  Atlau- 
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Finnlly,  in  Bristol,  England— the  very  port  that  .'!ent 
out  Jolin  and  Subastian  Cabot  to  make  the  flrst  actual 
(liacovery  of  this  continent — a  lino  of  steamers  was 
tirojocted,  and  the  first  vessel,  the  Sinus,  arrived  in 
New  York  on  the  23d  of  April,  1838.  The  New  York 
jiapors  of  tliat  date  say,  "  Myriads  of  persons  crowded 
the  liattery  *.o  have  a  rlimpse  of  the  first  steam  vessel 
whicli  hud  crossed  tlio  Allimtic  frcm  the  British  Isles, 
and  arrived  safely  in  port."  The  London  Times  liad 
spoken  of  the  project  doubtfully.  "  There  i.s  really  no 
mistake,"  said  tlie  Times,  "in  ibis  long-tulkod-of  proj- 
ect of  niivigating  tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  by  steam.  There 
is  nu  iliubt  of  an  intention  to  make  the  attempt,  and 
to  gi\  e  the  experiment,  as  such,  a  fair  trial.  Tho  <Sir- 
iiii  13  absolutely  getting  under  weigh  for  America." 
Now,  after  a  lapse  of  20  years,  there  aio  to  lines  of 
steamers,  numbering  41)  ships,  trading  between  this 
com  y  and  Europe  ;  and  37  of  these  steamers  run  out 
of  Kow  Y'ork.  The  earliest  vessels  —  tho  Sirius,  tho 
(iretU  Weslei-n,  Uoyal  William,  Ci/i/  of  Liierpool,  lirit- 
vih  Queen,  and  the  President — wero  none  of  them  long 
in  tlic  trade.  The  line  established  by  the  enterprising 
Samuel  t'linnrd,  and  to  this  day  bearing  his  name,  was 
started  in  1810,  and  was  the  first  permanently  success- 
ful line  of  transatlantic  steamers  ever  set  alioat.  The 
first  Cunard  »teamer(tho  JJrilannia)  arrived  at  Boston 
July  18,  1840. 

Of  tho  transatlantic  steamers  eight  have  been  lost. 
The  I'residi'iit,  tho  Cit^  nfdlnsijom,  and  the  Pacific  sail- 
ed, and,  with  all  on  board,  "wero  never  heard  of 
more."  Tho  Antic  was  sunk  in  a  collision  with  tho 
Kreneh  steamer  I'estn,  on  the  banks  of  Newfoundland, 
ami  but  few  lives  wero  saved.  The  Columbia,  tho  Hum- 
lioUll,  the  Frankliit,  and  the  City  '<f  Phihdelphia  were 
all  w  recked,  but  no  lives  Avere  lost.  Since  the  Sirius 
sailed  from  England  to  Now  Y'ork,  in  1838,  not  far  from 
5(10,000  persons  have  crossed  tho  Atlantic  by  steam — 
reckoning  both  passengers  and  crews,  and  tho  voyages 
both  ways — and  of  this  nmnber  about  1200  have  been 
lost.  This,  in  tho  doctrine  of  chances,  is  about  one- 
third  of  1  per  cent.,  or  one  voy:iij;«  in  300.  With 
greater  care,  with  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  tho 


aid  of  practical  science,  the  percentage  of  loss  will  in 
f'lture  undoubtedly  be  for  less. 

In  ooitiparing  the  screw  with  paddle-wheel  steamers, 
the  latter  have  always  been  considered  the  swiftest 
vessels,  and  have  generally  made  th'!  Iwst  time.  Screw 
steamers  have  many  advantages  over  those  with  piid- 
Jle-wheel.i.  As  ^.ar  vessels  they  are  more  secure,  tho 
propelling  jiower,  a^  well  as  the  most  of  the  machinery, 
being  below  t'.e  water-line,  and  out  of  tho  reach  of 
shot.  Tho  '•■iglno  and  machinery  are  less  expensive, 
take  les.s  f,  ,  occupy  tar  less  jpace,  and  conse<|uently 
aUbrd  n-  u  room  for  p,<is8enger8  and  freight.  They 
are  not  usually  as  rapid,  nor  are  they  as  great  favorites 
ivii.i  tho  traveling  public  as  paddle-wheel  steamers. 
The  motion  of  screw  steamers  is  more  unpleasant  than 
those  with  paddle-wheels  ;  there  being  nothing  on  tho 
sides  to  balance  and  "  trim"  them,  they  have  a  lurch- 
ing, rolling  motion. 

Tlie  ordinory  tiino  made  by  tho  Cunard  ond  Collins 
paddle-wheel  (.learners  between  Liverpool  and  New 
York  has  been  from  9  to  12  doys.  The  monster  steam- 
er Jlimalai/a — a  British  screw  steamer  of  over  5000  tons 
burden — was  sent  under  steam  from  Halifax  to  South- 
ampton in  about  9  days.  Three  other  screw  vessels — 
the  Emeu,  J.ehitnon,  and  Mps — steamed  from  Havre 
New  York,  respectively,  in  11  days  17  hours,  18  - 
21  hours,  and  ID  days  12  hours.  These  passagci  uv 
not  far  behind  the  "siial  .speed  of  paddle-wheel  e  e>iv 
c\«. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  the  vatIous  '.  nc 
transatlantic  steamers,  and  the  average  time  c  .  '%c 
going  both  cast  and  west,  during  the  year  .1  j«8.  li. 
can  not  bo  taken  as  positive  proof  of  the  cfnH  at 
sp;!ed  of  the  dilVerent  lines,  for  sometimes  c  or  two 
unfortunate  trips  will  greatly  increase  the  r;  •■.•■"I  a-  • 
erage.  Tho  Boston  branch  of  the  Cuim''  '  •:  ''  ».l 
longer  voyages  than  the  New  Y'ork  line,  in  cm;  ([U-  nco 
of  tho  delay  occasioned  by  putting  into  Haliia.>:. 
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dreat  Britain.  —  To  exhibit  the  extent  of  tho  em- 
ployment of  steam  vessels  in  the  British  trade  to  the 
Mediterranean,  India,  and  China,  wo  give  a  summary 
of  the  steamers  owned  by  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental 
Company : 

Screw.        PftddlA-whecl.        Total. 

Nimiber 21  10  40 

Tonnage 30,022  22,715  52,737 

Tho  following  tabular  statement  gives  a  full  exhlb.it 
of  the  ocean  mail  service  of  (Ireat  Britain,  now  carried 
on  almost  exclusively  by  steamships : 


Linef. 

Number  of 
Sleameni. 

Ham 

Pow»r. 

Tonns^s. 

Niunfaer 
or  M«n. 

8enlc« 
fommeneeil.  ' 

How  cftoD 

Annual 
CompoDEAtlou. 

4 
4 
2 
4 

8ft 
0 
S 

20 
0 
R 
T 
1 
T 
6 
7 

THO 

1,2S4 

.100 

973 

12.850 

0,418 

r>(Hi 

0,308 

040 

TOT 

2,3(10 

60 

S50 

2,000 

3,290 

42.251 

2.(IH.l 

2,408 

85(1 

2.7S2 

40,05:1 

IS.KiO 
1.151 

29.454 
1.7i;5 
1,852 
5,719 
260 
6,951 
8,001 

13,410 

91 
116 

42 

20fl 

i:877 

'.'22 

Ofi 
1607 

10 
107 
BT8 

16 
8'?0 
675 
6T1 

1833 
18,50 
1840 
16,52 
1^53 
1851 
laM 
1851 
1851 
134,8 
18,52 
lS5(i 
1852 
1850 
18.5T 

2  a  week 

2  a  day 

1  a  week 

3  a  month 

2  a  month 
1  a  week 

1  a  month 

3  a  month 

1  a  day 
3  a  week 

2  a  month 
1  a  day 

1  a  month 
1  a  month 
1  a  month 

.111,2,50 

12.5,(K)0 

C.OOO 

lO2,.50O 

1,121,600 

SOO.TOO 

73,5(10 

1,3,511,000 

T7,60ft 

20,  (KX) 

125,000 

0,500 

100,260 

205,000 

925,000 

Mcditi^rranuaii.  India,  uiul  (Ihina 

West  Iiidlef),  Mexico,  und  Hontti  America, 

('liantiol  iKlaTidfl 

WckI  ( Joiflt  of  South  America 

West  (Joiist  of  Africa 

South  America,  MaurUiuB^  and  Calcutta. 
Knglaiid  atid  AuiitraUa 

ToUl 

-1*1     ■ 

140.130 

SUIT 

,... 

.... 

$6,U4,T00» 

*  There  are  some  linos  not  hero  noticed,  which  swell  tho  sum  to  $&,3i>3,9$0. 
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1,  The  niHil  routes  from  Great  Britain  to  Auitralia 
arc  shown  h.h  follows  : 

The  route  from  Urtat  Briuia  to  her  Australian  col- 
onial, via  tho  Cape  ef  UooU  Hope.  inriuUex  the  follow* 
iug  ditunoeii  aud  langthi  of  pa*«at;e : 

Ml  la. 

Suiithainpton  to  the  Cape (1,700 

C'spo  to  AdoUhlo 0,100 

Adolalde  lo  ^lydaar  •-' '■"M 

Uydiivy  to  New  Xaalaw) t.»"0 

Total ia,««o        u» 

2,  The  Suez  and  Siogapon  routo  la  made  up  aa 
follows : 


no 
w 

0 

a 


r.l-l'll   ■   "■'  ■•)>1'1: 


aouthtmptim  to  Ollnaltar  ,.iv  k..!...'...'.';'  I<UO'' 

Ollirtltar  to  Aluuuidrla 1<8V0 

AlcxaudrU  tu  Ciiylou ^ISSi 

Oeylon  to  Slngapbre  1,T0O 

(Hnioipiim  to  l^ydncv «,...,,., 4tMV' 

Sydney  lo  Nuw  Zealand «.•«••*•'  1«lt^  . 

„„„,  ToUU 1-*,4W 


8.  Tlic  Uistancoi  by  way  of  rauawA  ore : 

yiio. 

Bouthamnlin  to  8t.  Thomaa B.9t0 

HL  Thuiu  ilo  rausnia ,,.,,...<.....  1,190 

riinaniatu  TalilU ,....  4.400 

Tallin  to  New  Zcnland ,  /. ;....  J,230 

New  Zealantl  to  Sydney.. .'..,H'....)V. .'.'.'..  t.iOO 

Total ' ;v. .'.';'.  ■.i'i;.(.lt,«eo 

The  coiriparative  distances  (bow  a  decided  advant> 
age  l>y  the  I'anaina  route,  and  prove  that  tho  course 
of  trade  from  Great  Britain  tu  hor  colonies  must  e«..ut. 
ually  tend  that  way. 

The  ocean  mail  steamers  of  Great  lirilain  run 
i,b3'i,TH  uiilos  por  year,  at  a  total  cost  to  the  Admi- 
ralty of  i:i,(M>;i,7^7,  or  iil5,lt3;),9t<d.  The  ocean  miiil 
9tsaiuon>  of  tho  United  States  run  7U&,7!I2  miles  per 
year,  at  a  total  charn;)!  on  the  Post-otUce  Department 
of  i|l,U2U,7Uii.  The  British  ateuununi  run  thnie  and  a 
half  titnes  as  many  uiilvs  lui  ours  do,  aud  receive  for  it 
a  f^uin  uioro  than  four  tiuics  as  lar^e,  The  avora),'c 
]iric(«  paid  to  their  principal  i^oinpaiiicN,  as  the  West 
Iiidiu  lloyul  Mail,  the  Cuuard,  thu  Aiislraliun,  and  the 
Peninuular  and  Oiinntal,  includinj;;  its  Mediterranean 
coasting  service,  is  '.»».  7t/.,  or  ^i  ;i9  per  mile;  whilo 
the  avera);a  price  paid  by  no,  or  fur  tlm  (Jolluii,  Havre, 
Urr:..cii,  Aspinwatl,  and  raiiiima,  .San  Krandnco  and 


Oregon,  Is  $1  80f  per  mile.  The  highest  sum  paid 
par  mils  by  the  British  government  Is  11«.  4^.,  or 
1^2  83i,  to  the  Cnnard  Company,  $2  75  to  th"  Austra- 
lian, and  ^i  46  to  tho  West  India  ;  and  the  IowckI,  6«. 
Ifii.,  or  #1  oat  to  the  I'eninsular  and  Oriental,  much 
of  whoso  serviod  is  coiutiag.  This  is  saying  nothing 
of  the  I'acidc  and  the  African  coasting  lines.  'I'he 
highest  sum  vrhtoh  we  pay  is  to  the  Collins  linn,  ^  10} 
per  mile;  and  the  lowmt  to  thu  lUvro,  $t  1)0}  |)erm!le; 
while  the  sums  paid  to  all  of  tho  other  companies  range 
but  little  above  the  last  figures.  Tho  lowcdt  rate  ]>ct 
mile  paid  to  any  of  tho  lines  under  the  coiitract  wns  to 
the  Pacllio  Mail,  91  70.  It  must  not  bo  forgotten  that 
the  low  ratas  per  raileof  the  Havr*  and  Bremen  result 
from  those  line*  taking  tho  postages  since  their  con- 
tracts expired — a  sum  by  no  means  ac^nsted  to  the 
service  done.  They  had  ships  that  they  could  not  let 
lie  idle,  l/uder  thoir  regular  contracts  the  pay  per 
mile  of  the  Bremen  line  was  (t2  OH,  and  of  the  Havre 
$1  76}.  While  the  British  government  pays  to  four 
of  her  principal  transmarine  services  an  avcrag-;  rf 
if'i  ft;  per  udle,  we  pay  to  Ave  of  ours  an  average  of 
$1  80}  only,  or  but  about  two-thlrdin  as  much  as  she 
does.  While  our  total  annnal  ex|>enditure  for  foreign 
mails  is  $i,3'il),788,  a  sum  by  $2(l,3()7  less  than  tliat 
paid  to  the  single  service  of  the  Weitt  India  Royal  Mail 
Company,  that  ot  Great  Britain  Is  $5,sa8,9K6,  And 
while  our  total  income  from  tronsniariiie  ]>ostngeA  is 
$1,035, '40,  a  sum  but  little  short  of  that  paid  in  sub- 
sidy, taking  the  present  Bremen  and  Havre  services 
at  tho  estimate's  of  last  year  for  sea  and  inland  post- 
ages combined,  the  income  from  the  whole  transinarino 
service  of  Great  Britain,  including  ocean  and  inland 
postage,  was,  when  the  last  report  wan  made  iii  1HA3, 
.£5B;,57.3,  or  $2,967,865 ;  but  little  above  half  he  sum 
paid  in  subsidy,  and  including  the  French,  lielninn, 
luid  Dutch  routes,  where  the  postal  yield  was  nuK^h 
greater  than  from  tho  ocean  lines.  Tho  estlnmlos 
which  we  present,  iiclow  have  lioen  made  with  great  care 
from  distances  and  sniisidles  fumithed  ua  by  tlu;  reli- 
able first  Assistant  Postmaster-general,  Hon.  Itnra- 
tio  King,  frmn  the  last  report  of  the  lato  Postmaster- 
geiierul.  and  from  the  report  of  the  British  I'osimas. 
toNgcneral,  lx>r>l  Conning,  befbre  uoticed.  Kvery  iicm 
is  coiiseijuently  aulhcntic. 
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Total  avcrafr^  jwr  mile,  $t  40(.     Averace  uf  fivii  principal  liuus,  $1  801. 
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Total  average  per  nille,  ,12  lO).     Av^eragc  of  finir  principal  lines,  $2  8'.). 
'  Til*  leninsiiTar  4U)d  Oriental  Company  run  twico  por  month  between  Southampton  and  Aluiandria,  and  between  Saw 
and  (.'alcol  tji  and  IIin>k  Kong :  tvlee  |)cr  uiontk  betirteit  Hanellles  and  Malia ;  botween  HioRapuru  and  Sydnuy  every  tiro 
uontfaai  atii)  thrm  limua  p<r  luonUi  between  Bouthanipton  and  Gibraltar,  touelilng  at  Vigo,  U]>arta,  Uabou,  and  Uadia. 


1 1,  would  hardly  be  eiscpoctod  that  thu  lines  of  this 
country  should  run  at  cheaper  raus  than  those  of  (ireat 
Britain,  aa  the  primo  cost  of  ihipB  and  their  reptdrs, 


fuel,  wages,  insurance,  etc.,  are  much  cheaper  there, 
and  as  they  havo  more  paying  freights,  In  their  nisnu- 
fiictured  goods.     It  only  explains  to  u»,  what  lius  al- 
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w«yi  wemfld  ■  mysten-,  that  whilo  the  regular  com- 
panics  III  England  were  making  money,  nearly  all  of 
those  in  the  United  States  not  only  had  not  made  mon- 
ey, but  were  embarrassed  more  or  less,  and  were  sell- 
ing their  stock  at  60  to  80  cents  on  the  dollar. 

The  history  of  commercial  nations  admonishea  us 
that  no  trading  people  can  long  maintain  their  ascend- 
ency without  using  all  of  the  most  approved  meana  of 
the  age  for  prosecuting  trade.  Portugal  was  at  one 
time  the  most  powerful  commercial  nation  of  the  globe ; 
and  at  another  Holland  was  tlio  mistress  of  the  seas 
Ilut  whilo  the  latter  is  now  only  a  fourth-rate  com- 
mercial power,  the  former  has  sunk  into  obscurity,  and 
is  nearly  forgotten  of  men.  At  that  time  England  and 
Franco  had  but  a  limited  foreign  trade,  and  scarcely 
any  commercial  reputation.  France  could  more  easily 
maintain  her  existence  without  a  foreign  trade  than 
could  Kugland ;  and  yet  bcr  Diatui«d  manufactures  and 
her  products  of  the  soil  became  so  valuable  that  she 
sought  a  foreign  market.  England,  on  the  contrary, 
had  not  territory  enough  to  remain  at  home  ond  yet 
be  a  great  power.  Site  matured  an  Immense  manufae- 
turing  system,  and  needed  a  market,  as  well  as  the 
raw  miitcrlal,  and  food  for  her  operatives.  She  bugan 
to  stretch  her  arms  to  the  outer  world,  and  hod  mode 
yery  considcrablo  strides  in  ftjrcign  commerce  side  by 
side  Avith  Franco  and  the  Gennan  States,  and  In  the 
face  of  the  steady  young  o]i|)osition  of  tho  American 
States. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  this  rapid  progress  of  steam 
since  its  first  application  to  purposes  of  mail  transport 
in  18.13.  An  intelligent  writer  says,  "Tho  rise  and 
progress  of  the  ocean  eteam  mail  service  of  Great  Brit- 
ain is  second  in  interest  to  no  chapter  in  tho  maritime 
history  of  tho  world ;"  and  whilo  wo  acknowledge  a 
grateful  prido  in  tho  triumphs  of  our  transatlantic 
brethren,  we  must  blush  with  shame  at  our  dereliction 
in  this  great,  and  civilizing,  and  enriching  service  of 
modern  times.  Tho  steam  marine  of  the  United  States, 
postal,  mercaiitilo,  and  naval,  is  to-day  so  insignificant 
in  extent  tiiat  we  do  not  feel  entirely  certain  that  it  is 
a  sufficient  nucleus  for  the  growth  of  a  respectable  mar- 
itime power.  The  few  ships  that  we  possess  are  among 
the  fleetest  and  the  most  comfortable  that  traverse  the 
ocean,  and  have  excited  the  admiration  of  the  world 
wherever  they  have  been  seen.  But  their  number  is 
so  small,  their  service  so  limited,  their  field  of  opera- 
tion 60  contracted,  that  our  large  commerce  and  tr.;vcl 
are  dependent,  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  on  British 
steam  mail  lines  for  correspondence  and  transport,  or 
on  the  slow,  irregular,  and  uneertnin  communications 
of  sailing  vessels.  The  question  here  naturally  sug- 
gests itself:  Ifave  we  progressed  In  ocean  steom  navi- 
gation in  a  ratio  commensurate  with  tho  improvements 
of  the  age,  or  of  onr  own  improvement  in  every  thing 
else  ?  And  has  the  government  of  the  country'  afforded 
to  the  people  tlia  facilities  of  enterprise  and  commercial 
competition  which  are  clearly  necessary  to  enable  them 
to  enter  tho  contest  on  equal  terms  with  other  commer- 
cial countries  ? 

List  of  American  Ocean  Sleamera. — Tho  mail  service 
has  eight  lines,  and  21  steamers  in  commission,  of 
48,027  registered  tonnage.  Much  of  this  tonnage  be- 
longs to  supply-ships,  as  for  instance  those  of  the  Pacific 
Mail  Steamship  Compony. 

CoUina  Lint — Three  ateamcr^s  OT'27  tons:  Adriatic,  4144 
tons;  Atlantic,  2849  tons;  BaUie,  2733  tons. 

Havre  /Ane.—Two  stcamcni,  46(8  tons:  Arago,  W40  tons; 
PitUon,  2808  tons. 

VanderbiU  Bremen  Jj<ne.  —  Three  steamers,  CIKS  tons: 
iVor<*  Star,  186T  tons;  Ariel,  1M6  tonsi  Vanderbat,  8380 
toiw. 

United  Slattt  Xaii  Sttamship  Compani/.— Six  steamora, 
8544  tons:  JUinott,  ili&  tons;  Biiqiirt  City,  1761  toni s  Phil- 
adelphia,  1238  tons ;  Oranada,  10C8  tons ;  JToses  Taylor,  1200 
tons;  Star  qf  the  TTerf,  chartered,  11T2  tins. 

PaHfie  Mail  Steanuihip  Company.  —  Thirteen  steamers, 
18,42 1  tons:  OoUm  Gate,  206T  tons;  OoMen  Age,  S280  tons; 


J.  L.  Sltpktfu,  tl80  tons)  Somwa,  IM*  Inni;  St.  Louie, 
1681  tons;  /tonomo,  108T  tons;  Cati/&mia,  IWVI  toni;  Ort- 
gon,  low  tons;  ColumMtt,  1T7  Ions;  Hepublir,  SCO  tons; 
fforthemer,  1010  tons;  Fremont,  678  tjns ;  Tot  t(/o,  189  tona 
CharUnton,  >SaninnaA,  Key  Weet,  and  Havana.— One  steam- 
er; the  leabil,  II  IK  tons. 

Xeu  Orleaite  and  Mexico, — Onu  stt  ■ner ;  the  TtnnMSM, 
1149  toot. 

The  Coasting  Service  has  eight  lines,  and  23  steam- 
ers, of  24,071  tons  registered  tonnage. 

Hc'  York,  Havana,  and  X$u  OrUane Tiro:  Tho  Black 

Hot,  16S6  tons;  Cahaicba,  1043  toDSz=3IS0  tons. 
Wew  Yort,  Havana,  und  Mobile.— One:  The  ijuaker  City, 
1428  tons. 

Sew  York  and  SaninnaA.— Four:  A'laiama,  12A1  tons; 
Florida,  1281  tons;  Auguela,  1810  ton*;  Star  of  the  South 
(;irup«ller),  900  tonFr=4798  tons. 

Xew  York  and  CharleeUin.— Four i  Colmnbia,  184T  tons; 
Xaehrille,  1220  tons;  Jamet  Adger,  1161  tons;  Marion,  962 
ton«=40S0  tons. 

Sew  Yorkand  Yirgimim.-^'Vwo:  itMmolra, lOTl  tons;  Jamee- 
toim,  1800  tonB=23Tl  tons. 

nUadttphia  and  Savannah.— Two :  Ktya  >ne  State  and 
State  a/  Qeorgia,  each  about  1300  toni>=2aOQ  tuns. 

Boetou  and  BaUinuirc—Tvo:  Joecph  Whitney,  600  tons; 
Unknown,  8110  tonB=.lflOO  tons. 

Xew  Orleans  and  TVias.— The  Charles  Morgan,  Teieae,  Mex- 
ico, and  Atlantic,  averaglnf^  600  tana  each=:24C0  tons. 

Xev>  Orleans  and  Key  West.— The  Oeneral  Rusk,  600  tons, 
and  tho  Calhoun,  400  tons=1000  Ions. 

There  are  also  several  propellers  runnlDg;  between  New 
York  and  Charleston,  New  York  auU  Fortland,  aud  between 
rhlladolphta  and  the  South.  They  are  all,  however,  small, 
nnd  Irregular  in  thilr  trade. 

Steamers  lying  up,  18.  Kegiatcrcd  tonnage,  24,845 
tons. 

Qtieenifi      e  Pacifle 2801  tona    ' 

WttshinjU.n 1040    "       a:-;' 

Pnmetheus ,..,  1207    "     '■>'■'• 

St.  Louis 1691     "  ' 

Brother  Jonathan 1369    "      '" ' 

Oregon 1004 

»)Uthe:-ner ■  000 

Herman 1734 

Xortliem  Light 1747 

Uncle  Sam 1488 

Cali/omia 1088 

northerner 1012 

Xricssan 1902 

Btaro/the  West 1179 

Vaniel  Webster 1086 

Orizaba 1460 

Panama 1087 

Fremont 678 

— Rainsy's  Ocuxn  Post 

The  number  of  transatlantic  stuamers,  the  lines  run- 
ning to  diflvrcnt  ports,  and  tho  tonnage,  are  as  follows ; 
STXAMBQir  Lines  bcnnimq  to  New  Yobk. 

I  lima  "••  •'      Tm- 

'•'"•"•                                           VmmI..  nan. 
Collins  Line,  Liverpool  (paddle-wheel),  American    8      0,727 
Cunard  Line,  Liverpool             "            Britlsli.. 
Scotch  IJne,  Glasgow  (screw),                    ' '"'      . . 
Irish  Line,  Cork                "                        .  ■  w  •     •_ 
Cunard  Lino,  Havre         "                        '  "'     . . 
French  Lino,  Havre         "                      French.. 
Old  Havre  Line,  Havre  (paddle-wheel),  American 
Vanderbllt  Line,  Havra              " 
Independent  Line,  Havre          "                   " 
llvlglau  Line,  Antwerp  (screw)                BeTgian  . 
Uremen  Line,  Bremen  (paddle-wheel),  American 
Hamburg  Line,  Tlamburg  (screw),          Cicrman  , ' 
Total,  running  to  New  York,  12  linos i 

LiVXBPOOL   AND    BOSTON    STXAMXKB; 

Cunard  Line,  Liverpool  (paddle-wliicl),  DritlBli . . 

LiTCBPOOI.  ANn    rUILADELPUIA  8TKA.MEBS. 

Philadelphia  Line,  Liverpool  (screw),  British 

LlVKBPOOL  AND  POBTLAND  STEAMIBS. 

Portland  Line,  Liverpool  (screw),  British S 

Total,  beifldes  New  York,  8  linos .... 

Grand  total,  16  lines 46 

Here  we  have  an  aggregate  of  15  steamship  lines, 
comprising  45  steamers  of  99,145  tons  burden.  Of 
these  lines  seven  are  British,  five  American,  one  Ger- 
man, one  French,  and  one  Belgian.  Eight  lines  (28 
steamers)  are  screw  propellers ;  and  seven  (28  steam- 
ers) are  paddle-wheel. — Pixsr  HiLES's  Ocean  Sttani 
Navigation. 
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10,360 
6,612 
2,600 

11,800 
4,C00 
7,200 
7,600 
1,800 

12,680 
4,000 
g.400 

81,189 

8,100 
6,866 

8.000 

l7,!iB6 
99,146 
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Rtatbmimt  ■XBiarriMit  tub  Nviira*  or  AMninAH  Ann  Fbinoii  8tiiam  Ain>  Hailino  ViaaKi.*  bm«asiid  in  Tbadi 
HRWiait  Tiia  I'liiTan  Ktatik  Ann  Kbani  a.  ami>  viua  vaaaA;  ALan  Tiia  Nvimia  or  tii»>  lloaia-rowaa  ahd  ufwabii, 
To.'tNAuR,  raawa.  and  tiik  AiiuaaoATa  KNTaaan  anii  (ilkarku  at  Tiir  loiiTa  or  lloaToN,  Niw  Yota,  and  .Saw 
ORLiANa,  iioaiNd  TUB  riaoAL  Ybab  bnuinu  Jvhk  3)1.  IN.M. 
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NalMuUly. 

PMl. 

Naahar 

Vimh. 

NanlMt 
Toatwff*.      9t  Crtw 

M>D. 

100  H.M. 

puw«r  wttl 

upwanl. 

Mumb«r 

•r 

VmuU. 

Toaoaf.. 

Numbar 

of  Crtw. 

Mn. 

Itoalon 

•ii 

\t4,0ilt 

uii 

(U 

8 
Tl 
l«6 

I.MW 
DO.  Ml 
ra.SRi 

78- 
1417 
S4(X) 

"BMO 
1(1 
81 

it 

u          ,,,][ 

N*w  York    

NawDrlmna 

ToUl 

Ooaton 

14 

JB 
8 

■  '    R 

M,MM 

mis 

ui'i 
'iir 

Siff 

14 

in 
a 

«u6 

1 

B 

148,T<>!i 

B.iug 

I.ITO 

** 

New  Y'ork 

•• 

New  Urieana 

Total 

8,IW0 

TOO 

8 

i» 

—8,8m 
i4i.m 

8'ra 

8IW|- 

AmerloBn  ezcaa* 

'     «■ 

1».MS 

i6«- 

• 

ni 

*  But  throe  Tcaieli  were  engaged  In  making  the  (burteen  trlpa:  Tlie  Fullon,  alx  royagea;  the  Araoo,  aix ;  and  the  IVin. 
derbiU,  two. 

t  or  (he  above  amount  bnt  7!<07  tnna  were  actually  employed;  but  by  repeated  trip*  (aee  above  note),  the  tonnage  wa< 
lnrreaM>fl  to  the  riKnrv  iriveii  in  th**  table. 

t  Itnt  four  vfMM-ln  •-tiKH|{(><l.  oiii<  having  made  two  trlpa.  i  All  far  above  SOO  horae-powcr, 

I  (If  thia  amount  iliu  actual  touuagu  naa  4140,  fur  rcaaona  given  In  note  t. 


Statement  aiiowiHo  tub  Stbam  Tonnaob  or  tub  bbveral 
DiBTBioTa  or  tub  L'mitbu  State*  ok  tub  SiItii  or  Junk, 
1S57. 


niMHru 

R.|IM.nHl   1    KnrolM. 

■■ammaquaddy. 

. . .  Maine. 

1,(«3 

1.3IS 

«t 

l,n7n 

rurlamouth 

. . .  N.  HnmpiihtrQ. 

417 

Burlington 

...  Vormont. 

.... 

4,4111 

Uoaton 

. ..  MuMchuMtU. 

l.'^Ul 

7,1MW 

Fall  Itiver 

. .  •             ** 

•  •  •  a 

7,!W« 

New  llodford.... 

i" 

.... 

1,821 

Nantucket 

44 

.!.; 

S,<'7il 

2.'>5 

2  801 

MiJdIetown 

...  Conncctlcat 

New  llaveo 

44 

8,(MI7 

Cham  plain 

...NeirYork, 

.... 

f.27 

Oiwego 

" 

.... 

8,71.') 

— 

1?S 
7.837 

Oaregatchie.... 

41 

IlufTalo  (;n>ck  . . . 

44 

.... 

4J,0<« 

Sag  Harbor 

44 

1.'4 

41 

o6,o&i 

lll.Wrt 
8.7M 

Kunkirk 

44 

I'erth  Amboy  . . . 

. .  Now  Jen«7. 

.... 

8,740 

Ilurlington 

. . .         *' 

*  • . . 

8,l(i0 

( 'amdon 

14 

;... 

4.4'.(3 

1,77'« 

22,367 

Newark 

44 

I'hiladclphla.... 

. .  PenntylvAnU. 

I'reaquo  lile  .... 

• . .          '* 

.... 

3,0il 

rilUbuFKh 

** 

4l,7i4 

WilmluKton 

..  DclnwRrc. 

1.057 

New  (  aatlo 

•  » 

2112 

Ilaltininre 

. .  MArvland. 

.... 

U.ft'W 

Annapolia 

" 

150 

(■eorgi't4>wn 

...  nut  i'olumb. 

8,971 

Alexandria 

..  VirKinU. 

82S 

Norfolk 

44 

.... 

1(W 

Peteraburg 

44 

44 

1.979 

IC.RU 

253 

Wheeling " 

Washington  .... 

. .  N.  Carolina. 

Xowbcrn 

4t 

.... 

127 

I'lymnuth 

4* 

.... 

800 

Charlcaton 

..  R.  Camllnft. 

2/>t8 

e.AIR 

Savannah 

. .  UcontiA. 

.... 

fl,.'M 

rcuaacnia 

..  Morido. 

.... 

370 

St  MarTa 

•  ' 

49(1 

Mobile 

"  526 

21.09S 
5I..VI3 

New  Urieana  .... 

..  Louisiana. 

Teche  

tt 

.... 

2,225 
B,12« 
0.775 

Nashville 

. .  Tennci*ec. 

MemphU 

I^iuiavilie 

..  Kentiickjr. 

. . .  • 

2.-1,04:1 

I'aducali 

.... 

I.G34 
7,S6l 

St.  Ix)iila 

..  MlMoiiri. 

Chicago 

. .  minult. 

Alton 

41 

....             ihft   I 

(talena 

(4 

4,.'.0.1 
293 

Handuaky 

..Ohio. 

Ciiyahogn 

»* 

.  •  •  • 

1,\S77 

Cincinnati 

44 

.... 

8.3,910 
115 

Miami  (Tolcdii)  . 

44 

Now  Albany  .... 

. .  Indiana. 

4.244 

Milwaukio 

.... 

I,9!15 
80,055 

Kctrolt 

..  Michigan. 

MIchlllmaeklnae 

•* 

1,110 

fjalreeton 

..  Tezaa. 

.... 

8,830 

Saluria 

t« 

v/.h'.s 

»7 

11,050 

.San  Kranclnro... 
Total  tonnage, 

,.  Calllnmla. 
.June,  1<!,17 

Sii.s7;i 

018,010 

.Statbhxi't  annwiNO  tiib  Nuubeb  of  Htxam  VaaaBLa  buiit 
IN  TiiKa.>i.aAi. IriTATBa  Anu'rEBBiTOBiE*  or  tiibI'mtiii 
>«tat«b  riuiM  1823  to  1857,  inuluoivb.— (Year  ENmnn 
Juhb3U.) 


V..n. 

1828 

BI.Am.ni. 
15 

Vr.n. 

1841 

ai.«ni»n 

1S24 

20 

I84'i 

1S2B 

B5 

18411 

.  . ,              711 

1R2« 

45 

1844 

1S27 

B8 

1845 

18.'8 

88 

1840     

.  •  •  •            2'^5 

1S20 

4,t 

184T 

l^f^ 

1S30   

87 

1818 

1831 

84 

1S49 

188« 

10<» 

1800 

159 

18.38 

65 

1851 

"Xt 

1S34 

68 

1S52 

. . . .         2.^9 

K15 

no 

1853 

1854 

271 

Ml 

1S80 

124 

1S37 

135 

1S5B 

.     .            253 

1R38 

90 

1860 

221 

1889 

125 

186T 

Mi 

1840 

64 

From  this  exhibit  it  in  appnrcnt  that,  in  point  of  num. 
Iiora,  there  has  l)ccn  no  increase  in  the  itoam- vessel j 
Imilt  since  the  year  1351.  If,  however,  we  take  into 
consideration  tlio  increased  size  of  the  vessels  hiiilt,  or 
j  the  nf;(;ref;alo  tonn»ge,  there  has  I>con  a  heaitliy  in. 
crease  corresponding  to  tlio  growth  of  the  country. 
Ptatekent  sirowiNo  THE  Numbeb  or  Steam  Vebbki.s  nntT 

IN  EACH  Iuhtbiot  or  tiik  Initeo  States  dueiso  Tin 

Y'eae  K.siii.Nu  Jumb3(I,  1857. 
DUtrieU.  SUaimr. 

Hath Me.         1 

Uoaton Mass,      2 

I'rovidenco It.  I.        2 

MIddlelown Conn.     7 

New  I/tndon.. ..     "  1 

New  Haven "         1 

Oswego N.  Y.       I 

Iluflblo  Creek...     "       23 

Now  York "       21 

Camden N.  ,1.       1 

rhiladolphia Tenn.    14 

rittaburgli "       OS 

Wilmington  . . .  .Del*.     Ill 

Ilaltimore Md.         2 

Wheeling Va.        14 


nWritb. 

Ravannah 

Mobile 

New  UrloMM . . 

Teche 

Naahvillo 

Memphis 

!/Juiirlllu  .... 
(t.  I.ouis 

SUiAiMn 
..Ca.         1 
..Ala.        1 
..La.        4 
1 
..Tenn.     1 
.     "        8 
.Ky.       2S 
,Mo        10 

Cuyahoga  .... 

Handuaky  

Cincinnati..,. 
Toledo 

.Ohio      4 
.     "         1 
.     "       83 
.     "         I 

Delmlt 

.Mich     10 

Hon  l''ranclaco. 

.Cal        S 

ToUl . . . . 

!!(« 

From  the  sixth  annual  report  of  the  lioard  of  (uper- 
visinj;  inspectors  of  stcanie-c,  ^:;<in  to  "i;  .Secretary 
of  tlio  Treasury,  we  glean  Oc  following  intorcstini,'  sts- 
tislirs; 

DurinR  the  five  years  from  1818  to  1852,  inclusive, 
prior  to  the  estalilishment  of  the  Hoard  of  Supervisors, 
tliero  were  .lO  steamlioat  explosions,  cRu.iinK  a  loss  of 
1  l.W  livr.<,  and  47.5  persons  wounded.  Ily  othc-  iJisas- 
ters  durinft  the  same  period,  41(i  ilvea  were  lost,  niuii- 
iiiK  a  total  loss  of  1671  lives  in  tlio  five  years.  IMirIng 
the  four  years  from  18.M  to  1867,  inclusive,  siiliscipiont 
to  the  passage  of  the  steamlioat  law,  there  have  been 
seven  explosions,  ond  132  lives  lest.  By  other  disas- 
ters, collisions,  fire,  slnkinff,  etc.,  there  have  liccn  lost 
during  the  same  time  211  lives,  making  a  total  loss  for 
thofivoj'eanofMO, 


8TE 


1767 


srnc 


Yean.  Ttmuu*. 

IMl ^^oSs 

is4'i wu.aai 

1848 SM.WT 

1S44 2I8,17» 

184n BV6,OI8 

184a »4T,8eS 

184T 404,841 

184S 4'27,S«1 

1840 402,8114 

1800 Bj6,946 

1861 MS.tlOT 

ISBS 04!(,240 

ISriS BIl.OOT 

IS64 «7ll,flOT 

IHM iT0.1!S6 

18M 078,077 

1867 700,784 


lly  in  extmination  of  Iheio  (tatemtnta  wa  And  that 
for  flvo  years  prior  to  the  pa«ia(;a  of  tho  •teanihoat  act 
wo  have  accounti  of  tho  loai  of  1671  Uvea,  and  for  tho 
flva  yeara  alnce  tald  pasaaKu  the  total  loaa  of  lifo  on 
th(!  VVcatorn  rivera  la  ii4U,  loaving  a  dilTorence  of  1226 
Uvea. 

The  total  number  of  ateamera  Inspected  during  the 
year  In  thu  I'nitrd  States  was  ll'i'2,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnago  of  404,370  tons.  The  number  of  pilots  la  2584, 
and  number  of  ougineora  '2H&4.  The  total  number  of 
passengers  carried  by  licensed  ateamera  waa  8,610,807. 

8TATKUXNT   BnoWINa    TNI   ToNMAQR    IMPl.omi    IN    XtIAM 
NAVKIATION     in    Till    iNITID    t<TATIa    rBOH    TUB    YaAB 
lSli:i  TO  TIIK  YSAK  18CT,  IMOLUSITl. 
VMM  TguiAga. 

18M i4,87» 

18M SI.A09 

18S6 1S,061 

1S«« 84,(168 

1»« 40,1»7 

18!t8 80,* 

18tJ 64,080 

1880 M,47l 

1881 84.436 

J8M II0,S|8 

1883 101.840 

1884 I'.n,8l6 

1886 lM.8ir> 

1836 14R66tl 

188T 164,7M 

1888 193.418 

1880 li04,«8S 

1840 201,880 

To  show  the  advantogo  which  ateam  communication 
gives  to  a  growing  trade,  it  may  lie  atated  that  "  trom 
1840  to  1850  tho  total  imports  of  Great  Britain  from 
Drazil  made  no  increaae.  In  1868  they  had  advanced 
150  per  cent,  on  1848 ;  and  in  1855  they  had  advanced 
over  1848 — or  the  average  of  tho  ten  years  noticed — 
about  3U0  per  cent.  This,  however,  it  must  bo  recol- 
lected, was  in  coflee,  for  re-e.xportation  ;■  a  trade  which 
was  lost  to  our  merchants  and  to  our  shipping.  Her 
total  exports  to  Brazil  from  1840  to  1850  were  station- 
ary at  about  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling 
annually.  In  1861 — the  first  year  after  steam  by  the 
Royal  Mail  Company  —  they  advanced  40  per  cent.; 
and  in  1864  they  bad  advanced  102  per  cent,  on  1860. 
Thus  her  exports  have  doubled  in  Ave  years,  from  a 
stationary  point  before  the  establishment  of  steam  mail 
facilities ;  whereas  ours  have  been  thirteen  years  in 
malting  the  same  imreaf^e.  The  total  trade  between 
Brazil  and  (irunt  Britain  has  increased  in  an  unprece- 
dented ratio.  The  combined  British  imports  and  ex- 
ports up  to  1850  averaged  £3,(]45,833  annually ;  but 
in  1855  these  had  reached  £8,162,455.  Thus  tht  liril- 
iih  trade  increated  226  per  cent,  in  Jive  yeara  after  the 
frit  line  of  iteamen  mat  ettablisAed  to  Urazil." — Brazil 
and  the  UrazUiani. 

The  many  instances  of  our  dereliction  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  steam  mail  facilities,  and  the  failure  to 
establish  locomotive  accommodations  for  our  mer- 
chants and  other  business  classes,  call  loudly  for  a 
change  in  our  affairs,  and  thu  establishment  of  n  na- 
tional Nloam  policy  in  tho  plaoc  of  tlie  accidental  and 
irregular  support  hitherto  given  to  '  ogn  steam  en- 
terprise. 

The  conclusions  which  Mr.  Rainey  arHvod  at  in  his 
late  work  on  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  arf  set  forth  In 
a  clear  summary,  which  we  give  as  follow  k 

1.  That  steam  mails  upon  the  ocean  <  ntrol  the 
commerce  and  diplomacy  of  tho  world ;  that  they  are 
essential  to  our  commercial  and  producing  country ; 
that  we  have  not  established  the  ocean  mail  facilities 
comn\cnsurate  with  our  national  ability  and  the  de- 
mands of  our  commerce ;  and  tliat  wo  to-day  are  large- 
ly dependent  on,  and  tributary  to  our  greatest  com- 
mercial rival,  Urcnt  Britain,  for  the  postal  facilities 
which  should  be  purely  national,  American,  and  under 
our  own  exclusive  control. 

2,  That  fast  ocean  mails  aro  exceedingly  desirable 
for  our  commerce,  our  defenses,  our  diplomacy,  the 


management  of  our  squadrons,  our  national  alandlng, 
and  that  they  aro  demanded  by  our  people  at  large, 

3.  I1iat  faat  ateamera  alone  ran  furnlah  rapid  trans- 
port to  tho  maiia ;  that  theae  ateatliers  can  not  rely  on 
frelghta;  that  aailing  veaacla  will  evor  carry  ataplo 
freights  at  a  much  lower  flgurn,  ami  aufficicntly  quick- 
ly ;  that  while  ateam  Is  eminently  successfnl  In  tho 
coasting  trade,  It  can  not  possibly  be  so  In  the  trans- 
atlantic freighting  business;  and  that  tho  rapid  tran- 
sit of  the  mails,  and  the  slower  and  more  deliberate 
transport  of  freight,  is  the  law  of  nature. 

4.  That  high,  adequate  mail  speed  is  extremely  cost- 
ly, In  the  prime  construction  of  vessels,  their  repairs, 
and  their  more  numerous  employes;  that  the  ([uantity 
of  fuel  consumed  la  enormoiia,  and  ruinoua  to  unaided 
private  enterprise ;  and  that  tliia  Is  clearly  proven  both 
by  theory  and  indispulalilo  facta,  as  well  as  by  tho  con- 
current testiniony  of  the  ablest  writer*  on  ocean  steam 
navigation. 

6.  That  ocean  mall  stcamen  can  not  live  on  their 
own  receipts;  that  neither  the  latest  nor  the  anticipated 
improvements  In  steam  shipping  promiso  any  change 
in  this  fact;  that  aelf-support  is  not  likely  to  be  at- 
tained by  Increasing  the  size  of  steamers ;  that  the 
propelling  power  In  fast  steamers  occupies  all  of  the 
available  space  not  devoted  to  passengers  and  express 
freight ;  and  that  steamers  must  be  last  to  do  success- 
ful mall  and  protitalde  pvsscnger  aervlce. 

6,  That  sailing  vessels  can  not  successfully  trans- 
port the  mails:  that  the  propeller  can  not  transport 
them  as  rapidly  or  more  cheaply  than  sidc-whccl  vcs- 
sels;  that  with  any  considerable  economy  of  fuel  and 
other  running  expenses,  it  is  but  little  faster  than  the 
sailing  vessel ;  that  to  patronize  tliese  slo\r  vessels 
with  the  mails,  tlie  government  would  utijustly  dis- 
criminate against  sailing  vessels  In  tho  transport  of 
freights ;  that  wo  can  not  in  any  sense  depend  on  the 
vessels  of  the  navy  for  the  transport  of  the  mails ;  thot 
individual  enterprise  can  not  support  fast  steamers; 
and  that  not  even  American  private  enterprise  can 
under  any  conditions  furnish  a  sufficiently  rapid  steam 
mail  and  passenger  marine :  then  it  must  lie  conceded, 

I.  That  It  is  tho  duty  of  the  government  to  Its  peo- 
ple to  establish  and  maintain  an  extensive,  well-organ- 
ized, and  rapid  steam  mail  marine,  for  tho  benclit  of 
production,  commerce,  diplomacy,  defenses,  the  public 
character,  and  the  general  interests  of  all  classes ;  that 
our  people  appreciate  the  importance  of  commerce,  and 
are  willing  to  pay  for  liberal  postal  facilities;  that  our 
trade  has  greatly  suffered  for  the  want  of  ocean  mails ; 
that  we  have  l)een  forced  to  neglect  many  profitable 
branches  of  industry,  and  many  largo  fields  of  effort ; 
and  that  there  is  positively  no  means  of  gaining  and 
maintaining  commercial  ascendency  except  through  an 
ocean  steam  mail  system. 

II.  That  the  government  can  discharge  the  clear  and 
unquestionable  duty  of  establishing  foreign  mail  facili- 
ties only  by  paying  liberal  prices  for  the  transport  of 
the  mails  for  a  long  term  of  years,  by  creating  and 
sustaining  an  ocean  postal  system,  by  legislating  upon 
it  systematically,  and  by  abandoning  our  slavish  de- 
pendence upon  Great  Britain. 

III.  That  the  British  ocean  mail  system  attains 
greater  perfection  and  extent  every  year ;  that  instead 
of  becoming  self-supporting,  it  costs  the  treasury  more 
and  more  every  year ;  timt  English  statesmen  regard  its 
benefits  as  far  outweighing  the  losses  to  the  Treasur}'; 
that  so  far  from  abondoning,  they  ore  regularly  and 
systematically  increasing  It ;  that  it  wos  never  regard" 
cd  by  tho  wholo  British  public  with  more  favor  than 
at  the  present  time;  that  it  is  evidently  one  of  the 
most  enduring  institutions  of  the  countr}*;  that  it 
necessitates  a  similar  American  system ;  that  without 
it  our  people  are  denied  the  right  and  privilege  of  com- 
petition ;  and  that  we  are  thus  far  by  no  means  ade- 
quately prepared  for  that  competition,  or  for  our  own 
development. 
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OoKAii  SfTBAM  Lines  or  rmm  WomM. 


Cunard,  puddle'wlieel 

■        wrctr....* 

North  Atlanlic  Steannliip  Co 

Rnropcui  and  Amoricaa  Steamship  Co. 


London  and  Canada 

Liverpool  and  Canadian , . . . . 

T.tVcrpool,  Plillndolphia,  and  Now  York  . 

Ulaagow  and  Nev  York 

UelKlan  Tra'^s'UanUo 


Ilambur);  an'jl  American. . 
Hamburg  snd  nrazlllan*. 
Uenos  atid  Braiillan 


Royal  Mail  Co. 


I'aclfle  Htaam  Navigation  Co. , 
Pcnlncnlar  and  Oriental  Co. . . 


Eurnpcan  and  .\n8tnillan  Royal  37all  Co. 

.^nntralian  Hoyal  Mail  v.'o 

Kott«r<lan>  and  .Medilorrantan 

North  of  Kuropo  bteaui  Narlgatioii  Co. ... 
Molvir's 


Bibhy'i, 

Fowlcr'a , 

Dixon'tt 

Llvcrp'X)!  and  An<itrallan 

London  and  Austniilan 

Africa.! 

I'nion  Snn-w  Co 

Lnzo'lmzilolra 

Auitrian  f.loyda 

MeaaagerieK  liiip«rial«l 

AVest  ilartli.')ioul  Stuaui  Navijiratiun  Co.  . 

Da:r  bo  Sloan  Navigation  Cu. 

Han.'nf);  and  Bpanlnh 

Kaat  India  Coraiiany 

Hpaninh  and  Ciiljan 

CunipanliiH  ilrazilclra 

Collins  Company 

Havro  Steam  Navlj^iitlou  Co 

Conii'liua  Vanderbilt    

luitcd  .Statot  Mail  .s:oanislup  Co 

I"aclflc  Mail  Steamship  Co 

New  York  and  New  Orteans 

Nttw  York  and  Alabama 

Charluatou  and  Havana 

Savannah  i'teanmhip  Co 

New  York  and  ('harlestn»i  .'^toamshlp  i-o. . 

New  Vork  and  Virginia 

I'hiladelphia  and  Savauuah 

Ilostun  and  llaltiniuro 

Teias  .■^leamsliip  Co 

iioutheni  titiianxhlp  i;o 

Me  I  lean  titearasliip  Co 


IJverpool,  New  York,  Uoaton,  and  Halinix  . 


I  .shlv«. 


St  Johnaand  Portland 

llrcmen,  Antwerp,  Southampton,  and  Ni'w  York 

Rraroen,  Antwerp,  Huuthampton,  to  UrazU 

I^ndon  and  Montreal , 

Liverpool  and  Uuebcc , 

IJverpool  and  New  York 

rtlasgow  and  New  York  

Antwerp  and  New  York 

Antwerp  luid  Hraill 

llauiburj;  and  New  York 

Ilnmbitr^  and  Klo  de  .luneiro 

(isnoa  and  Itio  da  Janeiro 

Suutlianipton,  West  Indies,  Central  Amerloa,  and  South 

America 

Southampton,  Pemamhuco,  Kio,  Italiia,  and  La  Plata . . 

Panama  t«  Valparaiso  and  intermediato 

Portugal,  Spain,  .Malta,  Alexandria,  t^t  Indies,  China, 

and  Australia 

f^outhaniptnn,  Alexandria,  Suez,  aud  l$ydney 

Transport:  and  other 

Kottvrdam,  Leghorn,  and  Trieste 

African 

I.iverpoul  and  Meditorranuun 

Liverpool  and  Ilavnt 

Liverpool  and  Meditorranean 


Liverpool  and  Amlralla 

liOndon  and  Anstralia 

Loudon,  IJver|>ool,  and  Africa 

£30Uthanipton  aud  Capo  of  liood  1  lopo 

Mslxin  iiiid  llrazil 

Very  Inrge  Mediter:  mean  nenieo 

Mediterranean,  lll-ck  Hea,  I«vant 

Hartlepool,  llauihurg,  aud  St. Petersburg 

Vienna,  (lalatz,  and  ConstanUnoplu 

Ilai-ihurg,  Southampton,  and  all  Spanish  pnrts  . . . 

Suea  and  Indbi,  and  the  llombay  Mall  lines 

Cadia,  Havana,  and  Mezicu 

liio  do  .laiiuiro  to  the  Amazon  and  l.a  I'lata 

New  York  .ind  Liverpool 

Ne^  York,  Southampton,  and  Havre 

.New  York,  Southampton,  aud  Uremen 

.New  York,  Havana,  A»pinwall,  aud  New  Orleans. 

Panan.a,  C'aiifornia,  and  Oregon 

New  York,  Havana,  nnd  New  Orleans 

New  York,  Havana,  and  Mohllu 

Charleston,  Kuy  West,  aud  Havana 

New  Y'ork  and  Suviinnali 

Now  York  and  CharieHlnn  

New  York,  Norfolk,  and  Kiehmond 

I'hiladeipiiia  and  Sitvanuuh 

Iloston  and  Ilaltiutoro 

New  Orleans  and  Cralvo'tmi 

New  Orleans  and  Key  West 

.New  <  M'leans,  Tampleo.  and  Xent  iirtia 
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*  ISnllding  another  steamer  nf  ORW  fonn  Ihr  tlie  llrazil  line. 

t  These  vuascls  avcnigo  about  260  bono-powcr  carh.     Their  tonnage  Is  large,  probably  120O  tona  eaeli. 


There  are  »(;veral  other  lines  of  ocean  steamers  in 
Eurupo;  liut  it  is  almost  iiupoj.siljlc  to  aHei'taiti  uiiy 
thiiiK  'Icliiiite  aliout  iheni.  Th(  li.sl  above  embraces 
a]I  jf  tho  mo.tt  iinj>ortaut  couiiiaiiies  of  the  world.  The 
lines  are  rontinually  <liaii«iiij,',  ..hilu  the  vessels  are 
passing  into  new  hands  alnio.it  every  week. — .See  oi-fi- 
(7</  ToNM.\(iK  and  the  Umti;i)  Si.vtks. 

Steel  (I'r.  -la'tr;  Cior.  .Vfa/i/;  It.  Accitijo;  Lat. 
Chalyhs;  Ku>^.  ,sv„/;  S|i.  .Icrro;  .Swcd.  ,S/<>/),  is  irtii 
combined  with  a  small  portion  of  carbon,  and  has  been 
for  that  rea.'ivn  called  carbureted  iron.  Tlie  propor- 
tion  of  carbon  has  not  been  ascertained  wiUi  much 
|ircci.'»ion.  It  is  »nii|iosed  It  amount  at  an  average  to 
•jinpart.  .Steel  i.t  »o  hard  as  to  lie  uiiinalleuldc  while 
cold;  or  at  le»jt  it  ac>|(ilre8  'h.it  properly  hy  l)eing 
iinnicrscd,  uhile  ignited,  it  a  cold  lii|uid;  for  this  im- 
mersion, lliout;h  it  has  no  elleet  upon  iron,  adds  Kr<'*t- 
ly  to  the  hariliie,»t  of  steel,  ft  i.i  brittle,  re^i»ls  the 
lile,  cuts  ({lass,  all'ords  sparks  with  lliiit,  unJ  retains 
the  maKuetic  virlui?  for  any  length  of  tinw.  It  loses 
this  hardness  by  l>eii)^  ittniled,  and  cooleil  very  slowly. 

is  malleable  when  red   hoi,  tint  siarcely   so   when 

ised  to  A  white  ooat.  It  mat  be  hammered  out  into 
nincli  thinner  plates  than  iron.  It  i.s  umre  sonorous: 
and  its  spevilic  gravity  when  hammered  is  ^renter  than 
that  of  iron— varyin|{  from  'In  to  7'«l.  Jjleel  is  usual- 
ly divided  into  three  sorbi,  accordinjj  to  the  mutliud  in 


which  it  is  prcpar(;d;  tn  nutural  sUel,  itetl  o/ cement:!- 
tioit,  and  coat  uteel.  Tbu  latter  is  thu  most  viilimlilo  of 
;'ll,  as  its  texture  is  the  most  compact,  and  it  a<lml(K 
of  the  linest  poli>h.  Il  i-t  ii.-cd  for  razors,  surircons'  iu- 
sLnmicntD,  aud  similar  purposes.  Steel  is  clilelly  ( ni- 
ployed  in  the  maiiufacture  of  sword.i,  kuive.H,  anil  eiil- 
liiiK  instr(nncni.sofnll  sorts  nstul  in  thu  arls:  furnliidi 
it  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  its  hardnoss,  and  lliu  lino- 
ness  of  thu  edt;o  whicli  may  bo  jjiven  to  it.  — .biif 
Ikun. 
Steelyard  and  Steelyard  Ckimpany.  Airmt 

ani'teiit  iii'ilrodiinl,  tlie  m.  ne  that  is  ir:in>laleil  Iml- 
ance  ill  tbu  IVntatuuch.  The  ,Stiilera  liiimunn.  ur  K.- 
uittli  Hlit'l,'  ard,  is  meiili(med  in  Mo  li.c.  llie  .Steel- 
yard (iiiiipany  was  a  eompniiy  of  I.u'mIoii  menliiiiil'i 
who  had  the  steelyard  a.ssi^iiuil  to  them  by  lieiirv  III. 
A. II.  Vi-Vi.  They  were  nil  Flemiilcs  and  Ijennuns,  and 
the  only  exporters,  for  mnnv  years  aflc'r.  of  the  staple 
commodities  of  Kni{luiid. — Uavii.n. 

Steer,  to  keep  the  ship  on  a  f;iviin  direction.  This 
is  done  by  moving;  the  rudder  by  the  tiller,  wliiih  liitt 
is  moved  from  that  side  to  which  the  ship's  head  is 
re<|  aired  to  lie  moved. 

Steerage,  an  apartment  before  the  j^rent  calin, 
from  whidi  il  is  separated  by  a  partition  or  liiilk-bcail. 
In  merchant  ships  it  is  Kenerall.\  the  haidtaliiin  of  the 
Inferior  ulUcent  and  crew  ;  hut  in  ships  of  war  it  serves 
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only  OS  «  hall  or  ante-chamlier  to  the  great  or  capt«in'» 
cabin. — Stterage  is  also  used  to  express  the  offort  of 
the  helm. — SUtragt-^'ay  implies  a  sufficient  degree  of 
motion  communicated  to  a  ship  for  her  to  become  sus- 
cci>til)lo  of  tlic  cfl'ccts  of  the  helm  in  governing  her 
course. 

Stem,  a  circular  ]>ieco  of  timber  into  which  the 
two  sides  of  a  ship  are  unito<l  at  the  fore  end ;  tlic  lower 
end  of  it  is  scarfed  to  tlic  Itcel,  and  the  bowsprit  rests 
upon  itj  upper  end ;  the  ends  of  the  walls  anr*.  planks 
of  the  aides  and  bottom  are  lot  into  a  groove  or  channel 
cut  in  the  middle  of  its  surface  from  top  to  bottom. 
The  outside  of  the  stem  is  usually  marked  with  a  scale 
of  feet  answering  to  a  perpendicular  from  the  keel. 
The  use  of  this  scale  is  to  ascertain  the  .'raught  of 
water. — From  stem  to  jl«m,  from  one  end  tf  the  ship 
to  the  other. 

Steppe  (^om  the  Rnssian  ttfp,  a  deset;  also  a 
dry  plii'n).  The  steppes  of  Russia,  which  are  not  un- 
like the  landes  of  Ouienno  in  France,  and  tho  heaths 
of  northern  Germany,  are  in  part  susceptible  of  culti- 
vation, and  they  atl'ord  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
herds  of  the  nomadio  tribes.  In  the  extensive  steppes 
of  Astrakhan,  between  the  Volga  and  the  Ural,  the 
Calniucs  and  the  Nogay  Tartars  rovo  with  their  cattle. 
They  produce  several  sorts  of  flowers,  herbs,  and  are 
frequented  by  wild  goats  and  birds. 

Sterling,  an  old  pound  weight  of  geographical 
signiKcanco,  named  Kasterling,  divided  into  twelve 
ounces,  was  in  use  among  tho  Anglo-Saxons  some  cen- 
turies before  tlie  Nomiaii  <  onquest.  Tho  same  weight, 
called  the  Tower  and  tUe  ilonoyere'  pound,  was  styled 
by  enrly  French  writers  the  lioman  and  tho  liochello 
pound ;  also  known  among  tlic  tiermans  as  the  Cologne 
pound.  A  simple  system  of  exchange,  by  which  a 
pound  of  silver  money,  in  talc,  was  niudo  to  C(|ual  a 
pound  <n  gross  weight,  had  been  arranged  by  Charles 
the  (ircat,  in  France,  toward  the  end  of  the  8th  cen- 
tury. In  llritain,iuider  tho  first  William  of  Norman- 
dy, an  ordinance  declared  "  the  weights  and  measures 
throughout  the  kingdom  shall  remain  as  our  worthy 
predecessors  have  established."  An  act  of  Henry  the 
Third,  in  TiOG,  explains  the  primitive  initials  of  these 
ancient  Uritish,  Gallic,  and  German  standards,  to  all 
which  one  common  derivation  is  imputed.  "  IJy  con- 
sent of  tho  whole  realm  the  measure  of  the  king  was 
made,  that  is  to  say,  an  English  penny  of  silver,  called 
iLBtcrling,  round  and  without  any  clipping,  shall  weigh 
thirty-two  wheat  corns,  taken  from  the  niidillo  of  tho 
ear.  And  twenty  pence  of  ailver  do  make  one  ounce  ; 
and  twelve  ounces  of  silver  do  make  ono  pound  ;  and 
eight  pounds  of  silver  do  niiiko  o  gallon  of  wine;  and 
eight  gallons  of  wine  do  make  a  London  busliul,  which 
is  tho  eighth  part  of  a  quarter."  This  general  nr- 
raugoniciit  for  money  weights  and  measures  was  that 
of  the  Kastern  nations,  by  which  Kuropo  had  been 
overrun.  The  term  "Kasterllng"ofthe  Norman  French 
was  transmuted  on  the  F.nglish  tongue,  first  to  "  Easter- 
ling,"and  finally  to"  Sterling."  Another  pound  weight, 
also  divided  into  twelve  ounces,  had  lieon  brought  from 
Cairo,  in  Fgypt,  to  Troves  of  Chanipngnc,  in  France, 
during  the  Crusades.  Carried  into  England  by  for- 
eign ge'i  !smiths,  Lombard  nierclmnts,  possibly  from 
A'onlce,  about  the  year  MUfi,  it  gradually  superseded 
tlic  old  Ear.terling  weights,  and  found  access  into  the 
Itritish  Mint  by  decision  of  Henry  the  Eighth.  Quccu 
Elizabeth  ordered  tho  ounce  of  silver  in  Englauil  to  be 
cut  into  sixty  pennies,  .«o  tbnt  tho  penny,  forming  llio 
twentieth  of  an  ounce,  thenceforth  became  the  sixlii  lb 
nart.  ''"rom  tho  termination  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  the  coinage  of  English  silver  has  generally  re- 
tained (1  purity  of  926  thousandths,  culled  the  "Ster- 
ling standnrd." — See.  Found  and  I'knny.  See  also 
lUmhrt'  Magazine,  N.  Y.,  1886,  '57. 

fltettln,  tt  city  of  Prussia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Oder,  about  .Ifi  miles  from  its  niouth,  in  lat.  .^3'  '23'  'JO" 
N.,  long.  14"  03'  E.     U  is  well  built,  strongly  fortiliid, 


and  had  in  184B  a  population  of  42,000.  Stettin  is  I 
tho  seat  of  an  extonsivo  and  growing  commerce ;  and 
is  now,  indeed,  the  principal  port  of  importation  in 
Prussia.  She  owes  this  distinctiof)  mainly  to  her  situ- 
ation. The  Oder,  which  tloirs  through  the  centre  of 
tho  I'mssian  dominions,  is  navigable  as  far  as  liatibor, 
near  tho  extreme  southern  boundary  of  Prussian  Sile- 
sia ;  and  is  united,  by  means  o<  canals,  with  tho  Vistula, 
tho  KIbn,  the  Spree,  etc,  Stettin  is,  consequently,  the 
principal  emporium  of  some  very  extensive  and  flour- 
ishing countries ;  and  is  not  only  tho  port  of  Frank- 
fort-on-the-Odcr,  lireslau,  etc.,  but  also  of  licrlin,  A 
railway  from  tho  latter  to  Stettin  has  been  completed. 
Honc^i  at  the  proper  seasons  its  wharves  arc  crowded 
with  lighters  that  bring  down  the  produce  of  the  dift'er- 
ent  countries  traversed  by  the  river,  and  bring  back 
colonial  products,  and  other  articles  of  foreign  growth 
and  manufacture.  Vessels  of  consideraldc  burden,  or 
those  drawing  about  seven  or  eight  feet  water,  load 
and  unload,  by  means  of  lighters,  at  the  mouth  of  tho 
river,  at  Swinomunde,  tho  outport  of  Stettin,  on  tho 
east  coast  of  the  isle  of  Usedom,  in  lat.  Bit"  56'  N., 
long.  14°  16'  15"  E.  Formerly  there  were  not  more 
than  seven  feet  wafer  over  the  bar  adjacent  to  Swinc- 
inundc ;  but  the  harbor  of  the  latter  has  recently  been 
BO  much  improved,  by  tho  construction  of  piers  and 
breakwoters,  dredging,  etc.,  that  it  is  now  the  best  on  thi 
Prussian  coast,  and  admits  vessels  drawing  from  18  to 
19  feet  water.  A  light-bouse  has  been  erected  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  tho  eastern  pier.  Stettin  is  a  free  port;  that 
is,  aport  into  and  from  which  all  sorts  of  goods  may  bo 
imported  and  re-exported  free  of  duty.  Goods  brought 
through  the  Sound  and  im]>ortcd  at  Stettin,  and  enter- 
ed for  home  consumption  in  the  Prussian  states,  were 
formerly  cliarged  witli  2^^  per  cent,  less  duty  than  if  they 
had  been  imported  through  any  other  channel.  This 
was  intcniled  to  reiuibursc  the  merchant  for  tho  Sound 
duties,  and  to  encourage  importation  by  this  direct 
route  in  preference  to  that  carried  on  through  Ham- 
burg and  Enibdcn ;  but  now  that  tho  Sound  dues  are 
abolished  there  no  longer  exists  the  necessity  for  tho 
bounty.  There  is  at  Stettin  n  great  wool  fair  in  tho 
month  of  Juno  each  j'car. 

The  inl'jrcourse  with  the  United  States  is  solely  do- 
pendent  on  the  regulations  of  the  Zoll-Vcrcin.  There 
arc  no  piivilegcs  in  favor  of  any  nation  which  are  de- 
nied to  the  United  Slates,  nor  any  restrictions  imposed 
upon  the  commerce  of  any  other  notions.  Tho  moneys, 
weights,  and  measures,  etc.,  etc.,  in  the  ports  of  this 
consular  district  arc  tho  same  as  established  by  tho 
law  of  the  mother  country.  Conuuission,  2  per  cent. 
Freight — no  rates  can  bo  named  for  want  of  business. 
Insurance  done  in  England  or  the  l.'nitcd  States.  ISills 
at  Ihreo  months.  There  arc  no  direct  exchanges  with 
the  United  .States. 

Steward,  in  Karat  nfair.i,  is  an  officer  in  a  ship 
of  war,  appointed  by  tho  purser  to  distribute  the  dillir- 
ent  species  of  provisions  to  tho  otiiccrs  and  crew.  The 
same  officer  Is  cinploycil  for  steamships  and  all  classes 
of  vessels  for  similar  purposes. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  city  of  Sweden,  situated 
nt  the  junction  of  the  Lake  Maelnr  w  itli  an  inlet  of  tlie 
Italtic,  in  lat.  69'  '.'0'  ,11"  N.,  long.  17'  51'  E. ;  a  well- 
built,  handsome  city.  Population  in  1851,  itil,0"". 
Tho  entraner  to  the  harbor  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
I  and  should  not  be  attempted  without  a  pilot;  but  tlie 
harbor  itself  is  capacious  and  excellent,  the  largest  ves- 
sels lying  in  safety  close  to  tho  quays.  Stockliohu  pos- 
sesses from  a  third  to  a  half  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Sweden ;  but  this  is  contincd  within  comparatively 
narrow  limits.  The  government  has  long  been  accus- 
tomed to  endeavor  tn  p-omote  industry  by  excluding 
foreign  products;  latterly,  however,  this  syiitcm  has 
been  consiin  rnblv  relaxol,  with  great  advantage  to  the 
trade  of  the  ci.untry,  and  iic  woll-bciiig  cf  the  peojilc. 
Iron,  timber,  ai;  '  deals  form  the  grea'  articles  of  ex- 
i  |)ort,     Swedish  iron  is  of  very  sujicrior  quality,  and  is 
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rather  extensively  used  in  Great  Britain;  the  imports 
of  it  ainoiintint;  in  ordinary  years  to  al)OUt  1I>,000  tons 
exclusive  of  6U0  tons  of  steel.  In  addition  to  the  above 
leadinj;  articles,  Stocltholm  exports  pitch,  tar,  copper, 
etc.  The  timber  is  inferior  to  that  from  the  southern 
ports  of  the  Ualtic.  Tlie  imports  principally  consist 
of  colonial  products,  cotton,  dye-stuffs,  salt,  Itritish 
manufactured  goods,  hides,  fish,  wine,  brandy,  wool, 
fruit,  etc.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  corn  is  iniiwrtcd,  but 
it  is  K^nerally  an  article  of  export. 

I'iiotayt. — Vessels  lionnd  for  Stockholm  talic  a  pilot 


Besides  the  countries  included  in  the  preceding  ta- 
ble, Stocltholm  extends  its  commercial  transactions  to 
Spain,  Italy,  Austria,  Malta  and  Gibraltar,  Mccldcn- 
burg,  Hanover,  Oldenburg,  Belgium,  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  and  the  Antilles. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  during  this  year  the  gen- 
eral commerce  of  Sweden  exhibited  an  advancing  tend- 
ency. This  was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  lib- 
eral policy  which  characterized  the  commercial  legis- 
lation of  England,  dating  from  January  1,  18D0— a 
policy  the  wis<lom  of  which  could  not  be  more  appo- 


at  tlie  small  island  of  Uja.  Lands-hort  light-bouse  is  |  sitely  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  while  tlie  tolul 
erected  on  the  southern  extremity  of  this  island,  in  i  trade  of  Sweden  with  all  foreign  nations  during  tliis 
lat.  6«'  44'  80"  N.,  long.  17^  62'  lo"  E.  It  is  painted  I  year  reached  as  high  as  0.5,000,000  rix  dalors,*  the 
wliitc,  and  is  furnished  with  a  lixed  light,  elevated  168  !  traile  with  England  alone  covered  14,643,000  rix  dalcrs, 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  which  may  be  seen  under   or  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  whole. 


favorable  circumstances  live  leagues  off.  The  signal 
for  a  pilot  is  a  Hag  at  the  fore  top-mast  head,  or  firing 
a  gun. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  commercial  movC' 


In  1852  ofhcial  returns  show  a  slight  falling  oft' in 
the  general  trade  of  Stockholm.  It  will  be  seen  from 
the  annoxcu  table,  from  Swedish  ofBcinl  sources,  tliat 
the  entire  trade,  imports  and  exports  united,  represents 


Vtwr*. 

Vr»U 
•BtanJ 

TonAago. 

VnMiU 
rl«areil 

Toooftg*. 

Total 
Vm«I> 

Total 
Tonnaga 

1849 

1S60 
18.">1 

(lOJ 
711 

7(I,7'JS 

-i,s;i-2 

Ot.'.MS 

71»i» 

783 
9i« 

711,118 
77.478 
ii.\230 

I4U> 
lt!l4 
1750 

14',»,84ti 
149.370 
13!y,4M 

nicnts  at  the  port  of  Stockholm  during  the  year  1861,  i  in  value  8«,66y,<>27,  or  about  $487,970  less  than  the 
cuiiiparetl  with  the  two  preceding  years :  i  total  trade  of  1861.     This  diminution  affected  imports, 

I  especially  grains,  fish,  and  brandies,  to  the  extent  of 
;  1,623,494  francs,  while  colfce  and  sugar  increased  in 
I  value  8;i8,810  francs;  and  in  the  export  trade  it  was 
I  felt  in  the  falling  off  tlio  preceding  year  of  l,(ill,77i) 
i  francs,  chicHy  on  iron,  steel,  and  copper,  while  the  c\- 


The  following  tabic  shows  the  countries  from  which 
the  vessels  comprised  in  the  foregoing  table  for  1861 
cleared,  and  to  which  they  sailed : 


portation  of  timber  and  pitch  increased  over  that  of 
1861.  In  1862  a  new  articli;  of  commerce  entered  into 
the  export  trade  of  Sweden.  The  metal  nirk-il  Ir^uie3 
for  the  first  time  in  the  returns  for  this  yeiir  to  tlic 
amount  of  101, .520  francs,  or  $18,882  72,  chietly  sent 
to  the  llanse  Towns.  The  navigation  of  the  |)ort  of 
Stockholm  during  1852  presented  a  total  toiinnne  of 
1(J7,686  tons :  viz.,  entered,  81,874  tons ;  cleared,  M.">,81:' 
tons.     Tills  is  a  falling  off  from  1)<61  of  21,7l'>8  tons. 

K-rpnrtii. — It  is   unnecessary  to  present  a  detailci! 
statement  of  exports,  h.asmuch  as  iron,  steel,  and  eop- 
pcr  constitute  the  articles  of  chief  value  exporlid  from 
{  the  portof  Stockholm.    Other  exports  consist  primipal- 
The  foUowiug  comparative  table  shows  ihc  values  |  ly  of  timtwr  (lK>ards>,  pitch,  and  tar.     These  ainuinitcJ 
of  imports  and  exports  into  and  from  the  portof  Stock- ,  i„  value,  in  1862,  to  f  UI7,.5,33,  lo  Ivhich  is  to  lie  adilM 


Couutrlaa.  Ko.  of  VaaMli. 

Finland bXi 

Greiit  UritHin 191 

Ruwla 178 

Pninia IftB 

Frsiice t'i 

rorliigal .')9 

Denmark  1R0 

Ilaiise  Towns li« 

N  urway 93 

llranil  -il 

Vnlted  Stales IT 


44.628 

V.1,790 

V.'.183 

11.034 

lO.TH! 

9,01(1 

H.4:i4 

8.414 

0.t>-.'rt 

r..iilC 


lioliii  duriui;  liic  years  designated  : 


loiporta. 

Riprrta. 

Total  TnBla. 

Kranca. 

t  rani- a. 

Fnilica 

1849. . . . 

...  il,r>78,iiO') 

17.:i4'-'.<l<>0 

8s,'.p-.'ii.noo 

ISM. . . . 

.  .  .    1!ll.40'j.lN)0 

14,(ir>4.(IIH» 

8^,6111.  KK) 

ISOl.... 

...  li3,SU9,00'l 

14.014(H)0 

37,8.'3,(KW 

VxLua  ijni  Uebobii'tion  or  Miciui'ANKiaR  iMPOBrri*  into, 

AMII    KXPCBTZD    IBOH,    TIIK    I'oKT  (1«    t-TOOKUULiI   IN    ih&l. 

IMruRTS. 

Artlrlaa.  I^Dra. 

CereaU 8,Wl,0iif) 

Hiigar 8,4.SI,(H)0 

t'ofTeo l.TM.OOO 

Jlsh 7,303.000 

Wines  and  spirits    l,17.'»,00fl 

Tallow 1,2ja.nil(> 

Kaw  ■ilk l.OIV.OUO 

Tissues S,145,0<i0 

KXPORTS. 

Iron  aud  steel 10.460,000 

t'opi'sr l.S'.'i.thJO 

I'ileh  and  tar 311.000 

Timbei  and  lumber 187,000 

The  folloving  table  exhibits  the  countries  wliiih 
participated  in  the  general  coniinercial  movi'iiients  of 
18.51,  and  the  value  of  imports  und  exports  assigned  to 
each : 

VaatlMI.  Importa 

i'ouatnaa.  rnwra 

Norway I.OM'.csH) 

Denmark 875,0011 

Kiiasla '.■.0!<:i  IHH) 

Finland l,o:i7,".XtO 

ITuMia WI.IMU 

liannu  TownH. .  ft,:iiH),{Hiii 

(imt  llrltain  . .  2,'.'ilii.iiiio 

NelhtTlandi' Mil.tKsl 

Frame 78.'«,iKH) 

Furtucal 43l.ilU|i 

Draiir 4,0'>fl,0'(i 

I'nlted  HUies  . .  ilnj.OOO 


I  for  miscellaneous,  not  enumerated,  $2:t0,0l8.     The  lo- 

I  tal  value  of  iron,  steel,  and  copper  exported  in  Is,).' 

Iwns:    iron   and   steel,  $1,747,516;   copper,  ij:'.'.'7,:'13. 

i  Vnliio  of  iron  and  steel  exported  from  Stoekliolin  lo 

I  the  rnitcil  States  in  1862,  $8102.     (ireut  Uritain,  the 

I  llanse  Towns,  and  Denmark  occupy  the  first  rnnl^iii 

the  order  in  which  they  are  given  as  exporters  Sxo\r 

.Stoekliolin.     Prussia,  I'iiiland,  I'ortugal,  Kranii,  nml 

tbc  rnited  States  come  next. 

ST.ITBMFNT  EtIIIlllTINO  THE  OKNntAI,  voukion  Tkauk  nr 
8t<M'KII(>I,M.  HIIOUINO  TIIK  l^UASTITIJ.S  AN1»  \'Ar  U.S  iiv 
lUroBTS  AMI  KXI-OIITB,  ttKSI'KVTIYKl.Y,  DtlllNO  TUB  \  RAH 
IH&U. 

IMPORTS. 
UMrrlptiof)  of  Marehanfltaa.  Vblu«  it  Kranra. 

»  UllTl-o 'i.itol  ,OlHI 

MuKiir V,4I9.IMH) 

On'als l,7iW,IK« 

l-'lah l.OtO.IHH) 

Wines  and  splrUs 8ss.oi«) 


Tallow 
TUatiea    . 
Haw  silk 


ICaat  IndluM  . 


l.4;ll,iHsi 


Rieorfa. 

T.)Ul. 

franca 

ft%nft. 

31. ISM) 

1   .■.'8,(»I0 

l.MAooO 

•2,41ii,0tW 

'.'43,000 

8,I(M.0<K» 

1.211,000 

2,24s,ono 

l!.374.l><lil 

8,3ai,iNNi 

1,307, IMS) 

7,«13,(K>'I 

'J. 897,000 

r.,  i.s7,ooo 

2x|,0(K| 

807,1100 

747,000 

I.M'^.IWO 

7o7,0«0 

1,188,000 

'299,000 

4  S'^B.ihX) 

l.iioo.noo 

1,008,000 

Iron  and  steel  , , .  . 

*  "PI"'"' 

Wooil  and  lumber. 
I'ileli  and  tar 


1, t'i  1,1110 

i,'i'>;i,niKi 
stw.oiio 

1(1,411.1,0(10 

1,.1I1I,IKI(! 

•.'4»,IKM 

314,0114 


iiio.iKio      i.fiai  ojo 


During  the  year  Ih.iH  there  h.is  a  great  .scan  ilv  (if 
vessels  to  carry  nlf  the  frciyht  to  foreijiii  niiirkcls,  Tliu 
iiiiiiilicr  that  entered  tlie  port  of  Stockholm  wns.'illil, 
Hitli  un  aggregate  uf  7i!,2-^  tons;  and  the  niiinUr 
ileaied  was  ',l27,  with  an  aggregetc  of  f'I,;i|i!  Ions.  Tlic 
total  nuiiilicr entered  and  cleared  was  l,51(>  vessels;  a^'- 
gregate  tonnage,  168,112  tuns.  The  iiniiilier  of  .os.wls 
was  greater,  but  the  tonnage  w  as  less  liy  9600  tons  lliiin 
in  lH,'i2. 

'  Tlie  ri«  daler  la  npdrnlcnt  to  iWI  ceul'. 
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Money. — Accounts  are  kopt  lierc,  in  Gottenburg,  and 
generally  throughout  Sweden,  in  paper  money,  consist- 
ing of  rix  dollars  banco,  one  rix  dollar  being  equal  to  48 
sliiUings,  and  ouo  skiUing  to  12  rundstycks.  The  ex- 
change with  London  is  at  about  12  rix  dollars  lanco  per 
£,  so  that  tha  rix  dollar  is  worth  about  1$.  Sd.  sterling. 
Kix  dollars  brnco  may  bo  exchanged  for  specie  rix  dol- 
lars at  the  rate  of  2§  the  former  for  one  of  the  latt^er. 
But  there  are  very  few  coins,  except  of  copper,  in  cir- 
culation, the  currency  consisting  almost  wholly  of  noU" 
varying  from  5  skillings  to  600  rix  dollars  banco. 

\^'eiyhlt  and  Measures. — The  victual!  or  commercial 
weiglits  are  punds,  lippunds,  and  skippunds ;  20  j)unds 
being  equal  to  1  lispund,  and  2U  lispunds^l  skippund. 
100  lbs.  SwedisU  coii-.mcrcial  weight =93 J  lbs.  avoir- 
dupoi3=42i  kilograms = 87 jt  lbs.  of  Hamburg. 

The  iron  weights  are  thrce-Hfths  of  the  victuali,  or 
commercial  weights;  20marks=lmarkpund;  20  mark 
pund8  =  l  mark  skippund;  and  7i  skippunds^l  Ion 
English.  Hence  100  punds  Swedish  iron  weigJit=75 
lbs.  avoirdupois,  and  100  lbs.  avoirdupois =133^^  lbs. 
Swedisli  iron  weight. 

lu  com  measure,  4  quarts^l  spann;  2  spann=l 
tun,  or  barrel ;  1  tun  =  I ;  Wincliester  busliels ;  o  last 
of  rye  from  I{iga=18  tuns;  a  last  of  rye  from  Liebau 
=  l'Ji  tuns;  a  last  of  ry  from  Stettin=22i  tuns;  a 
last  of  rye  from  Strals.  ii~24  tuns.  Tlie  tun  of  32 
kappor  contains  4t  Winchester  bushels. 

In  liquid  measure  2  3liip  =  l  kanna;  15  kannor  =  l 
anker;  2  ankers  =  1  eiraor;  2  cimors^l  ahm  ;  1^  ahm 
=1  o.\lioft;  2  oxhoft^l  pipe.  The  pipe  =  124i  En- 
glish wino  gallons ;  and,  coiiatquently,  the  ahm  =41-j'^ 
English  wino  gallons,  and  100  kannor  =  C9-J  English 
gallons. 

The  Swedish  foot=ll'684  English  inches;  Iho  cl], 
or  alna,  =2  feet;  the  fathom=3  ells  ;  the  rod  =8  ells. 
In  estimating  by  lasts,  1  last  of  pitch,  ashes,  etc.,  = 
12  barrels;  1  last  of  tar,  oil,  ct<'.,=:13  barrels;  1  '.ast 
ofhcnip,Hax,  tnllow,  etc.,  =  G skippunds;  1  ton  of  Liv- 
erpool common  sait=7  tons  Swedish. 

J'ort  Charges  at  StorMolm. — The  total  port  charges 
for  a  vessel  of  500  tons  (250  lasts)  amount  to  about 
$277,  incli'ding  all  expenses,  in  and  out.  For  an  im- 
privilcgeu  vessel  this  amount  is  nearly  doubled. 

Port  C/iarijes  at  ilothenburg. — Tonnage,  pilotage,  and 
all  otiier  dues  and  jiort  charges  on  a  vessel  of  800  tons, 
amount  at  this  port  to  about  $1()7. — Com.  Relat.  If.  S. 

Stockings,  as  every  one  knows,  are  coverings  for 
the  le;;3.  Tlicy  are  formed  of  only  ono  thread  entwined, 
so  as  to  form  a  species  of  tissue,  extremely  elastic,  and 
readily  adopting  itself  to  the  figure  of  the  part  it  is 
employed  to  cover.  Tliis  tissue  can  not  lie  called  cloth, 
for  it  Ims  neitlicr  warp  nor  woof,  but  it  approaches 
closely  to  it ,  and  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  applied 
it  is  very  superior.  Silk  stockings  were  first  worn  by 
Henry  II,  of  Franco,  in  15-17.  In  15()0  Queen  Eliza- 
betli  was  presented  with  n  pair  of  l)lack  silk  stockings 
l>y  her  silk-woman,  Sirs.  Montague,  and  slio  never  wore 
riotli  ones  any  more. — HowKi.i,.  Ho  adds,  "  Henry 
VIII.  wore  ordinary  clotli  hoso,  except  there  came 
from  Spain  l)y  great  chance  a  pair  of  silk  stockings ; 
for  Spain  v-ry  early  abounded  with  silk."  Edward 
VI,  was  presented  w  ith  a  pair  of  Spanish  silk  stockings 
by  his  merchant.  Sir  Thomas  (iresham  ;  and  the  pres- 
ent was  tl)fln  iMuch  taken  notice  of. — Hdwei.i,.  Others 
relate  that  William  Itlder,  a  Ix)ndon  apprentice,  see- 
ing at  the  house  of  »n  Italian  merchant  a  pair  of  knit 
worsted  stockings  from  Mantua,  ingeniously  nmue  n 
pair  like  thcni,  which  he  presented  to  the  Earl  of  I'em- 
liroke,  the  first  of  the  kind  made  in  Engluml,  in  15i;i. 
It  Is  well  known  that  the  lionmns  and  other  ancient 
nations  had  no  particular  clothing  for  the  legs.  Dur- 
ing the  Middle  Ages,  however,  hoso  or  Uyglim,  made 
of  cloth,  began  to  bo  used ;  and  at  a  later  period  the 
ort  of  knitting  stockings  was  discovered,  llnl.ukily, 
nothing  certain  is  known  as  to  the  indiviiUml  by  whom, 
the  placo  where,  or  when  this  invention  was  nutde. 
5T 


It  would  appear  from  this  circumstantial  account 
that  the  art  of  knitting  stockings,  or  at  least  that  the 
first  specimens  of  knit  stockings,  had  been  introduced 
into  England  from  Spain  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century ;  and  such  seems  to  have  been  the  general 
opinion,  till  an  allusion  to  the  practice  of  knitting,  in 
the  pretended  poems  of  Rowley,  forged  by  Chatterton, 
made  the  subject  be  more  carefully  Investigated.  The 
esult  of  this  investigation  showed  clearly  that  the 
practice  of  knitting  was  well  known  in  England,  and 
had  been  referred  to  in  acts  of  Parliament  a  good  many 
years  previously  to  the  period  mentioned  by  Howell. 
But  it  had  then,  most  probably,  been  applied  only  to 
the  manufacture  of  woolen  stockings;  and  the  general 
use  of  cloth  hose  shows  tliat  even  these  had  not  been 
numerous.  Theiti  is  no  evidence  to  show  whether  the 
art  is  native  to  England  or  has  been  imported. — Sea 
Beckmann's  Intentions,  article  Stockimqs. 

It  is  singular  that  the  stocking-frame,  which,  even 
in  its  rudest  form,  is  a  very  complex  and  ingenious 
machine,  tliat  could  not  have  been  discovered  accident- 
ally, but  must  have  been  the  result  of  deep  combina- 
tion and  profound  sagacity,  should  have  been  discnv* 
ered  so  early  as  1580 — before,  in  fact,  the  business  of 
knitting  was  generally  introduced.  The  inventor  of 
this  admirable  machine  was  Mr.  AVilliam  '^ec,  of  Wood- 
borough,  in  Nottinghamshire.  He  attempted  to  set  bp 
an  establishment  at  Calvorton,  near  Nottingham,  for 
the  manufacture  of  stockings,  but  met  with  no  success. 
In  this  situation  he  applied  to  the  queen  for  assistance; 
but,  instead  of  meeting  with  that  remuneration  to 
which  his  genius  and  inventions  so  well  entitled  him, 
lie  was  discouraged  and  discountenanced !  It  need  not, 
therefore,  excite  surprise  that  Lee  accepted  the  invita* 
tion  of  Henry  IV.  of  ''ran  ;e,  who,  having  heard  of  the 
inve  ition,  promised  him  a  magnificent  reward  if  he 
would  carry  it  to  Fri.nce.  Henry  kept  his  word,  and 
Lee  introduced  the  stocking-frame  at  Kouen  with  dis- 
tinguished success ;  but  after  the  assassination  of  the 
king,  the  conc-crn  got  into  difficulties,  and  Lee  f'ied  in 
poverty  at  Paris.  A  knowledge  of  the  machine  was 
brought  back  from  Franco  to  England  by  some  of  the 
workmen  who  had  emigrated  with  Lee,  and  who  estab- 
lished themselves  in  Nottinghamshire,  whi.-h  still  con- 
tinues to  be  the  principal  scat  of  the  manu'actnre. — See 
Beckmann's  Inventions,  vol.  iv. ;  and  Letters  on  the 
Vtilily  and  Policy  oj" Machines,  London,  1780. 

Imports  ov  IIosiebt  Asn  Abtiolks  uade  ox  FnAUEs  into 
TUB  Unitkp  States  for  tue  Yeaii  ENniNO  June  HO,  1857, 


Whence  Imported. 
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ItriMiieii 
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FraT;cfl 

(Jtliur  plucus 

Total  year  1S5T, 


Ciitton 
HoeUry^ 

1,G37,3S4 
],n'-',S8S 
B'.i,ai)9 
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$ri;iMo;287 


silk 
Hoiien*. 


$2.i,U24 

e4,S8il 

6(13,1,10 

'i.t4,«10 

13,640 


»S39,2B0 


Wo(.l-n 
Hoelery. 


$37,766 

130,10!) 

l,n?2,722 

80,772 

04,411 


$l,74U,82tt 


— Sie  articles  Cotton,  Sii.k,  ami  Woot. 

Stock-jobber.  It  was  aliont  the  year  1(588  that 
tlie  word  stock-jobber  was  first  heard  in  I^ndon.  In 
the  short  space  of  I'lnir  year;  a  crov/d  of  companies, 
everyone  of  which  bold  out  t"  subscnbers  the  hope  of 
immense  g.iins,  sprant?  into  cxisteiice ;  the  Insurance 
Company,  the  Paper  Company,  tf  n  Lute-string  Com- 
pariy,  the  Pearl-fialiery  Company,  the  Glass-bottle 
Company,  the  Alum  Company,  the  Blythe  Coal  Cnm- 
piny,  the  Sword-blade  Company,  There  was  a  Tap- 
estry Company,  uhich  woidd  sof  n  furnish  pretty  hang- 
ings for  all  the  parlor-  of  the  middle  class,  and  for  all 
the  bed-chambers  of  the  higher.  There  was  a  Copper 
Conipony,  which  proposed  to  explore  the  mines  of  En- 
gland, and  held  ont  a  hope  that  they  would  prove  not 
less  valuable  than  those  of  I'olosi.  There  was  a  Div- 
ing  (Vimpany,  which  undertook  to  bring  up  precious 
cllects  from  shipwrecked  leasels,  and  which  announced 
that  it  Imd  laid  in  a  stock  of  wonderful  machines  re- 
sembling' complete  suits  of  armor.  In  front  of  the  hel- 
met was  a  huge  glass  eye  like  that  of  a  cyclop ;  and 
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ont  of  the  crest  went  •  pipe  thrungh  which  the  air  wa? 
to  be  admitted. 

The  process  was  exhibited  on  the  Thames.  Fine 
gontlemen  and  line  ladies  were  invited  to  the  slioir, 
were  hospitably  rtigaled,  and  were  delighted  by  seeing 
the  divers  in  their  panoply  descend  into  the  river  and 
return  Inden  with  old  iron  and  ships'  tackle.  There 
was  a  Greenland  Fishing  Company,  which  could  not 
fail  to  drive  the  Dutch  whalers  and  herring  busses  out 
of  the  Northern  Ocean.  There  was  a  Tanning  Com- 
pany, which  promised  to  furnish  leather  superior  to 
the  best  that  was  brought  from  Turkey  or  Russia. 
There  wcs  a  society  which  undertook  the  office  of  giv- 
ing gentlemen  a  liberal  education  on  low  terms,  and 
which  assumed  the  sounding  name  of  tlie  Royal  Acad- 
emies Company.  In  a  pompous  advertisement  it  was 
announces  ;hat  the  Directors  of  the  Royal  Academies 
<  onipany  had  engaged  the  best  masters  in  every  branch 
of  knowledge,  and  were  about  to  issue  twenty  thousand 
tickets  at  twenty  shillings  each. 

There  was  to  be  a  lottery ;  two  thousand  prizes  were 
to  (mi  drawn:  aud  the  fortunate  holders  of  the  privio 
were  tu  be  (aught,  at  the  charge  of  the  Company, 
Latin,  Creek,  Hebrew,  French,  Spanish,  conic  sections, 
trigonometry,  heraldry,  japannih.c,  fortification,  luiok- 
keeping,  and  the  art  of  playing  on  the  theorobo.  Some 
of  those  companies  took  large  mansions,  and  printed 
their  advcrtisct.ients  in  gilded  letters.  Others,  less 
ostentations,  were  content  with  ink,  and  met  at  coffee- 
houses in  the  neighborhood  of  tbo  Hoyal  Kxchangc, 
Jonathan's  and  Carraway's  were  in  a  constant  ferment 
with  brokers,  buyers,  sellers,  meetings  of  -Jirectors, 
meetings  of  proprietors.  Time-bargains  soon  came  into 
fashion.  Kxtensive  combinations  were  formed,  and 
monstrous  fables  were  circulotcd,  for  the  purpose  of 
raisipg  or  depressing  the  prkc  of  shares. — Macaui.av. 

BtOOka,  The  public  funding  system  originated  in 
Venice  in  tlic  12th  century,  and  was  introduced  into 
Florence  in  the  year  IIIIU.  1  he  Knglish  funding  sy^- 
toni  may  be  .<aid  lo  have  hail  its  rise  in  1(>72-''J'I.  In 
the  I'nitt'd  States  the  termtlocks  inrluiles  I'nited  ,StBti's 
funded  loans  and  Stale  loans,  and  the  stocks  or  sharcK 
in  various  corporations,  such  as  railroad  companies, 
banks,  funded  debts  of  cities,  etc. 

In  England  the  tenn  elorka  is  applied  mainly  to  gov- 
ernment funilod  debt — .such  ai'  consuls,  Hunk  of  Kii- 
gland  stuck,  etc. ;  and  the  term  tliaret  is  used  when  ap- 
plied to  tiie  capital  or  joint  stock  of  railroad,  bunking, 
and  mining  companies. — Ste  atiifle.  FiNiw. 

The  diDi('u!ti<'s  in  which  individuals  arc  involved  by 
tl:.'ir  real  want.-",  but  oftcncr  liy  their  unruly  passions, 
are  the  source  of  their  debts.  The  debts  of  |  Kuropenn  J 
nations  have  nut  a  dillVrunt  <iri^in.  When  the  ordi- 
nary rcsourits  of  a  country  were  insullirient  to  carry 
into  effect  tliJ  private  views  or  impolilir  wart  of  llic 
despots  who  ruled,  or  the  ministers  who  directed  it, 
they  siiMply  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  bjrrowiuj;; 
but  when  the  sums  loaned  wire  inadequate  to  the  in- 
creased expenditure,  they  bad  recourse  to  nil  <Turt.t  of 
tihann,  dtrrpliuNS,  and  conlrieitmin.  the  better  to  .leluile 
the  lenders,  and  allure  their  avarice.  .Sueh  is  the  ori- 
gin of  (he  llritisli  funding  systein.  .\niiiiig  r.lates,  debt 
nioy  be  considered  a  national  disease;  and,  like  nllier 
diseases  in  our  day,  has  made  the  tuur  of  Kurope,  and, 
>'e  may  adil,  of  nuiiiy  of  the  new  nations  of  Anuriia. 

O.ii:  set  'if  Itr'tisli  tuitiis  niain(aiii  (bat  "deht  ami 
'!>  1,  t:  »..;  ,_(.ii'.  yniuus;'  tiiat  "incnaso  of  ilelit  n  a 
liuu  iir'  I  .!  ui  tt'  i.  s;"  that  no  happiness  can  e.\i''t 
witho.'  It  r  ■tionat  '...'it.  The  domestic  [i.e.,  the  r.u- 
lionalj  del,:,  says  one  uf  the  highe.sl  aiitburitlis  (^l.'iu.- 
/  Ll'y  -■ )  ;  .-,..  I'ses  p  ..  eotion  ui  li  A  77  i;  's  .  by  fonn- 
ii  t '"  '!;i*!  »i/-  'I'  'i.ir  1  !i-,iwe«n  (!i  •  rich  "•.■  the  pour. 
tt  III '  .:a«ll>  -.'i  (lie  '.!,ii  I  I  icrcase  o,'  ;.  r;iic  and  pri- 
'  >:>  id'i  II  tt,  dii'l  J  Jie  Udde,  commerce,  and  navii;u- 
iii'iiu<  t'U'  ''oi':'tr>  Anotliir,  mote  tr.  j  eiiius  than  (lie 
1  it  .''1  u-.s  that  ''a  pari  of  die  inn.  kt\,  a  part  uf 
Um  I  rii.,  V,  k.   ,  .   ji ./'  o{  t'  .  land,  btUji.ij  to  (he  dock- 


holders;  and  that  by  thirty  mlUioni  of  expenditure 
being  in  the  hands  of  the  stockholders  or  ditnpntori 
consumption  is  highly  stimulated."  The  extinction 
of  the  national  deht  o '  Great  Britain,  in  the  opinion  uf 
these  oconomical  writers,  would,  of  course,  bring  mis. 
fortune  aud  evil.  "  It  would,"  says  Colquhoun,  "lie 
attended  with  greater  ii.  conveniences  than  at  present 
are  experienced," 

Another  class  of  British  >;riteni,  with  inoro  truth, 
with  greater  force  of  argument,  and  with  tnore  evidencq 
of  facts,  contend  that  "  poverty,  misery,  and  the  na- 
tional debt,  are  also  synonymous  and  identical  tt'tins;" 
that  "taxation  incurred  to  pay  its  annual  intere.m 
(swallowing  up  thirty  millions  out  of  sixty  millions  of 
revenue,  tu  satisfy  the  fund-holders),  oppresses  the  peo. 
pie,  destroys  industry-,  and  is  equal  to  the  curse  of 
heaven  on  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  maniifuo. 
tures  of  the  nation."     (AlcCuUoch):  "To  maintain 
that  this  enormous  taxation  enriches  the  nation,  he. 
cause  it  abstracts  a  portion  of  its  riches,  is  both  a  plain 
contradiction  and  an  absurdity  ;  taxation  being  alwavs 
an  engine  of  destruction  to  all  the  productive  classes. " 
"  To  attribute  to  the  debt  the  increase  of  business,  Ini- 
provcments,  etc.,  during  the  late  war,  is  an  error  of  the 
most  miserable  kind.     It  is  to  be  attributed  not  to  the 
j  increase  of  debt,  but  to  the  monopoly  of  comineree,  to 
,  the  discoveries  of  Arkwright  and  Watt,  and  to  various 
\  other  causes.     The  nation  did  not  improve  lieenuse  of 
the  debt,  but  in  spite  of  it ;  ns  it  gave  birth  lo  iho 
!  nefarious  practice  of  stock-jobbing,  begetting  a  spirii 
i  of  gambling,  destructive  of  public  morals,  disi^racpful 
!  to  the  iia'lSM,  aiid  hostile  to  the  pursuit  of  sober  imlus- 
i  try."     "  No  wages,  no  part  of  Ihe  lands,  belongs  to  ilic 
>  stockholders  or  dinsipatora ;  nor  was  any  spoiilieil  prop. 
I  erty  phdged  lor  the  greatest  part  of  the  debt  contrjutwl, 
I  The  lenders  had  not  at  the  time  any  property  inori. 
gagcil  to  them ;  consequently,  they  can  not  lia\o  nt 
'  present  more  speciticd  rights  than  they  possessed  wIkmi 
they  loaned  their  money.     To  niairtain  the  conlrarv 
is  a  dangerous  and  arbitrary  assumption."     "  Tliev  aii. 
'  vanced  money  w  hen  its  value  was  depreciated  on  ,111 
:  average  n(vflein  per  cent.     They  never  entertaiiml 
the  idea  of  receiving  payuicnt  at  par,  when  the  luans 
1  were  t-oiitracted  at  exceedingly  low  jirices."     '•  It  ivoulj 
lie  both  folly  and  injustice  to  compel  the  nation  tepav 
'  one  hundred  ounces  of  gold  to  the  fund-liulders,  wlicn 
they  loaned  less  than  eighty."     "  It  is  equally  uiijist 
to  exempt  this  sort  of  property  from  the  alteration  in 
'  value   to  which  every  other  kind  of  properly  in  the 
kingdom  is  suliject :  and,  consequently,  the  reduotion 
of  the  debt — that  millstone  w  hieh  destroys  tlio  iiiilu>lrv 
and  vigor  of  the  people,  (loiiblrt  (axes,  and  s|ireniis  |iiiu- 
perisni,  crime,  and  wretchedness  Ihroiiglioul  the  oniir. 
j  try — run  bii  ellccted  without  any  violation  uf  Ihe  iiuU 
lie  fuilh."     "  llic  nation  must  not  sutler  uii  neioiintuf 
the  errors  of  party  or  ministerial  men.      Tlii'  happim•s^ 
uf  (wiKy-foiir  millions  of  Uritisli  subjects  ought  not  !j 
lie  pustponeil  fur  the  sake  of  ail  insignilieuiit  porliuii— 
:  two  hundred  and  eighty  tliuusand  stockholders.' 
'       lleloro  we  enter  more  fully  mi  tliu  sulijeet,  we  hav. 
thus  drawn  a  brief  summary  uf  the  leading;  ari,um(iili 
aud  opinions  of  iIr'  contending  jiarties  fur  anil  a|.'aiii-t 
the  exislenee  of  the  present  llritish  iialioiuil  deht.     Ii 
is  nut  dillicult  In  uiitieipate  the  .\ineriran  side  of  i!k 
argument;  but  on  the  opposite  side  what  cin  ncrx. 
^ei'l.  where  till'  inl'ectiiiii  urganililiiig  is  so  strung  that 
I'ope,  who  knew  bis  counlryinen  well,  ileeiared— 
*•  Stdtftfinan  siid  i*-\trinf  |>ly  allkn  /Ai*  nturku; 
J'l'frfHH  unit  liiitl''r  share  iiliko  the  hut ; 
Atiit  ^iliii/ni  Job,  Mill  binltii^m  'lUe  the  town, 
.VikI  i/tiijht;i  tlukrA  piu-k  lardH  for  halfa  it.imii." 

In  the  12th  century,  Hicliurd  1.  pawned  the  rivf. 
lines  of  the  eruwii  for  'be  payineia  of  iiiunevs  liorroufl 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  funatieal  euinpie^l  of  ihi 
Holy  I. anil.  Henry  III.  pawned  llie  ,ro«ii  Jeuili 
nil  regal  onianients  and  robes  of  slate.  Kilwuril  I. 
iiorruw ed  iiioucy  to  pay  (he  debts  of  his  fa(hcr,  in  onlir 
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to  get  his  80ul  "  out  of  purgatory,"  as  the  record  states. 
Bichard  II.  was  deposed  for  extorting  £1,100,000  ster- 
ling,  under  pretext  of  borrowing,  whiih  was  never 
repaid.  This  was  one  of  the  r'uief  causes  of  the  York 
and  Lancaster  wars.  In  1346,  Edward  Hi.  ordered  a 
sum  of  money  to  be  lent  to  him.  Henry  IV.  obliged 
the  rich  men  of  the  Icingdom  to  lend  him  money  upon 
the  growing  taxes.  Henry  VIII.  escaped  the  punish- 
ment ho  so  justly  merited  for  defrauding  his  creditors. 
He  compelled  Parliament  to  pass  two  acts,  offering 
him  "  all  the  money  he  hod  received  in  loans ;"  thus 
discharging  him  of  all  obligations  he  had  come  under, 
and  all  suits  that  might  arise  thereupon.  In  money 
matters  in  Elizabeth's  time,  the  people  insisted  upon 
the  payment  of  the  sums  advanced  to  her  predecessors 

a  demand  she  was  wise  enough  to  comply  with. 

Burleigh  counseled  her  to  lay  the  foundation  of  public 
credit.  The  commonwealth  contracted  a  large  del)t :  at 
Cromwell's  death  it  amounted  to  £2,474,290.  Charles, 
by  closing  the  exchequer  in  1672,  drfrauded  the  cred- 
itors of  the  state  of  the  sum  of  £2,800,000 ;  but  an  ar- 
rangement took  place,  by  which  the  sum  of  £664,226 
was  left  at  an  interest  of  £19,027  18«.  6rf.  Thii  was 
the  origin  of  the  present  national  debt,  and  its  whole 
amount  be/ore  the  English  Revolution. 

In  former  times,  says  a  British  writer,  loans  were 
generally  contracted  for  short  periods.  It  was,  more- 
over, an  established  practice  that  the  funds  assigned 
for  the  repayment  should  be  sufficient  to  pay  the  prin- 
cipal and  interest,  and  that  within  a  certain  number 
of  years.  The  British  system,  in  practice,  is  quite  the 
reverse.  Their  ministers  are  satisfied  if  they  provide 
for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  without  a  thought  on 
providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  principal ;  or  if  they 
do,  it  is  in  conformity  to  the  maxim  of  Linguet  and 
Terney,  "to  cancel  the  capital  by  a  general  bank- 
ruptcy, in  order  to  bring  the  state  home."  This  max- 
im of  Terney  and  Lingu't  was  practically  adopted  in 
France  some  centuries  ago.  Brisson,  in  his  history, 
enumerates  fivk  national  bankruptcies;  but  in  the 
financial  history  of  that  country  may  be  found  a  great 
many  more.  The  new  system  originated  in  the  re- 
publics of  Venice  and  Genoa;  and  l)eing  imported  by 
William  III.,  has  been  carried  by  the  British  to  the 
highest  perfection. 

After  the  Irish  Revolution,  to  supply  deficiencies, 
William  had  recourse  to  the  long  annuities  which  were 
created  in  1692.  £881,493  were  raised  on  annuities  of 
99  years,  l)enrlng  interest  at  10  pjr  cent,  until  1700, 
and  at  7  per  cent,  after  that  year,  with  benefit  of  sur- 
vivorship for  the  lives  of  the  nominees  of  those  who 
contributed.  The «Aor/an»«ihV»  began  in  1693.  Eight 
millions  was  borrowed  by  this  expedient ;  every  sub- 
scriber receiving  14  per  cent,  for  sixteen  years,  besides 
a  lottery  ticket.  At  this  moment  the  scheme  of  the 
Bank  of  England  was  contrived  by  Patterson.  The 
bank  loaned  William  £1,200,001),  at  8  per  cent,  inter- 
est ;  thus  at  the  very  outset  taking  advantage  of  the 
public  distress,  and  setting  a  usurious  example  to  their 
successors,  who,  like  true  Shylocks,  have  ever  since 
prolltod  by  the  example.  Chancellor  Montague  about 
thii^  period,  to  aid  his  sovereign,  invented  the  scheme 
of  issuing  exchequer  bills.  Their  issue  has  been  ot 
intervals  ever  since.  The  most  exurliilnnt  premiums 
were  given  for  money,  and  the  public  debt  was  greatly 
increased.  Public  credit  sunk  so  low,  that  out  of  five 
millions  granted  to  carry  on  a  war  only  two  and  a 
half,  in  Davenant's  opinion,  ever  reached  thu  excheq- 
uer. Otio  of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  funding  system 
is  the  reduction  of  interest  from  the  higher  to  the  lower 
denomination.  This  expedient,  which  lias  played  so 
conspicuous  a  part  in  our  day,  was  originally  resorted 
to  in  1699,  when  the  higher  interests  were  reduced  to 
5  per  cent.  It  was  the  destiny  of  King  William's 
reign  to  create,  improve,  and  to  complete  M  the  easen- 
liiil  parts  if  the  fuitdinr/  siistim  as  in  practice!  at  this 
day.     William  left  a  national  debt  at  thu  close  of  his 


reign  of  £16,894,702.  This  sum  fonncd  the  nucleuB  of 
the  present  national  debt.  (These  facts  are  chiefly 
collected  from  British  parliamentary  history.) 

The  history  of  the  Stock  Exchange  a  century  ago  is 
its  history  at  the  present  day.  "  The  centre  of  job- 
bing," says  a  writer  of  that  time,  "  is  the  kingdom  of 
'Change  Alley."  The  enormous  profits  made  by  the 
association,  the  malpracticei  of  the  greater  part  of  its 
members,  and  the  insolence  of  the  richer  ones,  excited 
the  just  alarm  of  a  steady  and  reflecting  nation  unac- 
customed to  such  manoeuvres,  and  the  public  writers 
began  to  attack  their  increasing  power.  "  The  villainy 
of  stock-jobbing  is  called  a  mystery  or  machine  of 
trade,"  says  one  of  these  writers.  "  This  destructive 
hydra,  this  new  corporation  of  hell,"  exclaims  another ; 
while  one  of  them  gives  directions,  in  order  to  besiege 
and  bring  to  surrender  "  that  infamous  place,  'Change 
Alley,"  "  to  storm  it,"  etc.  Another  writer  declares 
that  "  the  general  cry  against  stock-jobbing  has  been 
so  long,  and  it  has  been  so  justly  complained  of  as  a 
public  nuisance,  that  these  people  are  hardened  in 
crime ;  all  their  art  is  a  mere  system  of  cheat  and  de- 
lusion ;  their  characters  ore  as  dirty  as  their  employ- 
ments ;  and  the  best  thing  that  can  be  said  of  them  is, 
that  there  happen  to  be  two  honest  men  among  them." 
"  Their  employment  becomes  a  crime.  This  set  of  men 
are  more  dangerous  than  all  national  enemies  abroad." 
"  Exchange  Alley  is,  in  fact,  as  dangerous  to  the  public 
safety  as  a  magazine  of  gunpowder  to  a  populous  city." 

However,  all  these  invectives  did  not  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  establishment;  on  the  contrary,  it  be- 
came more  powerful,  and  increased  in  proportion  us 
the  government  was  more  extravagant  and  careless  of 
the  public  money.  It  became,  in  short,  an  indispensa- 
ble engine  of  the  government  itself;  but  the  latter  was 
compelled,  by  public  opinion  against  the  detested  opera- 
tions of  the  Exchange,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, to  pass  several  acts  against  the  very  operations 
and  the  very  gambling  it  was  so  deeply,  though  secret- 
ly, fomenting.  Avarice,  idleness,  and  the  hope  of  be- 
coming rich  in  a  short  time  without  industry,  eludeu 
and  evaded  all  the  laws  of  British  wisdom,  and  some- 
times disregarded  even  the  common  law  of  the  land. 
By  a  variety  of  measures  has  the  power  of  this  corpora- 
tion reached  its  present  height.  Its  members  have  not 
only  become  the  exclusive  masters  of  the  British  money 
market,  but  have  acquired  the  inimenes  power  of  se- 
cretly controlling  and  regulating  the  funds  and  money 
market  of  all  Europe,  and,  we  may  add,  all  America. 
No  financial  operation  whatever  can  be  safely  under- 
taken in  any  of  those  markets  without  consulting  and 
obtaining  the  approbation  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Stock  Exchange.  Tlie  agents  of  the  Bank  of  England 
have  surpassed  their  principals.  A  mere  decision  of  a 
committee,  composed  of  individuals  unknown  beyond 
their  own  immediate  circle,  is  more  powerful,  and  will 
liroduco  more  effect  in  regard  to  any  loan  or  financial 
measure  than  all  the  laws  of  the  sovereigns  of  Europe 
put  together.  However,  the  iuiporlunco  of  the  Stock 
Exchange  has  somewhat  declined  since  the  failure  of 
its  gigantic  operations  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic ;  and 
since  the  immense  losses  sustained  by  the  British  puli- 
Uj  on  that  occasion,  it  has  been  loss  attended ;  the 
number  of  its  members  being  reduced  at  one  time  as 
low  as  400. 

Funding  Sgslem.—'l'ho  first  operation  of  the  fundiiig 
system,  after  the  peace  of  1815,  in  consequence  of  the 
rise  of  puldic  securities,  was  to  rodnce  the  interest  on 
exchequer  bills  (1817)  from  f)^  to  Jlj  per  cent.;  and 
while  only  three  millions  were  added  to  the  debt, 
above  twenty-three  millions  were  canceled.  The  in- 
terest of  a  portion  of  the  public  fimds  was  transferred 
from  ft  lower  to  a  liigher  denomination  ;  lli<  "  ;  »r  cent, 
stock  was  converted  into  3f  per  cent.,  thereli-  .  '■'  ?ting 
a  reduction  of  the  debt,  by  inducing  the  hold  >  of  the 
former  stock  to  buy  in  the  latter  at  a  higher  price. 
Thus  the  small  sum  of  .t^iOOO  was  created,  while  more 
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than  nineteen  millions  of  the  national  debt  were  re- 
deemed in  1818.  The  next  measure  was  iha  reduction 
uf  the  live  per  cents  into  fours.  The  banlc  at  that 
time  had  thirteen  millions  in  their  vaults ;  and  they 
increased  the  circulation  by  throwing  a  Urge  amount 
of  paper  into  market,  and  by  lowering  the  rate  of  in- 
terest from  5  to  4  per  cent.  Uy  the  union  of  gov- 
ummcut  and  bankiiijf  powers,  the  enormous  sum  of 
^140,250,828  of  5  per  cents  was  readily  converted  into 
£147,2t'>;i,.')28  of  4  per  cents,  at  an  annual  saving  of  in- 
terest of  .£1,222,000  at  a  small  increase  of  capital  only. 
In  1824,  4  per  cents  to  the  amount  of  X7<i,806,882  were 
changed  into  an  equal  amount  of  stock  bearing  an  in- 
terest of  3i  per  cent.  This  operation,  besides  eftbctlng 
an  annual  saving  of  ;eo81,034,  had  the  advantage  of 
making  no  addition  to  the  capital  of  the  debt.  In 
1827,  i;8,600,0O0  of  dol)t  were  created,  while  £2,8G«,628 
were  redeemed.  In  1828  the  sinking  fund  was  dc- 
htroyud.  On  the  11th  uf  July,  it  was  enacted  that  for 
tile  future  "  the  amount  of  the  sinking  fund  bo  tlic 
actual  surplus  of  the  revenue  over  the  expenditures." 
(Came  into  operation  5th  July,  1829.)  At  that  time 
ilicre  were  no  surpluses,  but  a  large  deiiciency  of 
revenue. 

But  although  one  of  the  three  elements  of  the  find- 
ing system  was  tlius  lost,  the  action  of  tliat  system 
was  not  ci.'  that  account  discontin  'lul.  A  prospective 
opuratioii  was  contrived  in  May,  W.M,  to  transfer  into 
Hi  per  cents  tlie  fuun  created  at  tl  e  reduction  of  the 
lives  in  1822.  One  uf  the  conditi  ns  was,  that  the 
new  htuck'Should  not  l>o  suliject  to  rt  Icmptiun  at  any 
time  t>efure  .lanuary  5,  1810;  and  ai  option  was  of- 
feri'il  to  the  holders  to  receive  X70  of  t.  e  new  tives,  or 
£U)*I  of  tlio  3t  per  cents,  fur  every  jCIO  *  of  4  per  cnt 
itnnuilies.  This  operation  was  called  piospcctive,  be- 
cause the  advantage  uf  tlie  plan  is,  thjt  when  tlic 
stipulated  term  shall  have  expire'  is  much  relief  may 
be  obtained  by  t'l',  natiun  f'o"  jry  payment  of  X70 
employed  in  canceling  5  per  cents  as  by  the  pay- 
ment of  £100  when  applied  to  the  discharge  of  .')^  per 
cents,  both  being  redeemable  at  par:  annual  saving 
0."  this  step,  jt700,(M».j.  In  1820,  i:4,ii(K»,0U0  were  cre- 
ated, and  i:t;,000,0O0  reduced;  £154, 000,000  wito  cre- 
ated in  IKW,  ami  i:iiW,0OO,O.MJ  reduced ;  but  what  wa.s 
the  result.'  The  committee  of  1828  state,  tliiit  "in  a 
few  years  [  ays  tlio  4th  report]  which  preceded  the 
virtual  aliandonment  of  the  system,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  had  been  added  tu  the  capital  uf  the 
national  debt,  while  the  purchases  of  the  cumnu.<isiuners 
hail  fallen  so  far  short  of  thut  sum  that  the  unredeem- 
ed capital  uf  the  unfunded  debt  was  ffreiitir  at  the  com- 
mencement of  1823  than  it  had  Ium'U  in  IhIH,  by  the 
sumuf  twenty-li^c  niilliuns."  In  ICIit  twelve  millions, 
and  ill  1820  thirteen  niilliuns,  wer<!  unwarrantably  taken 
from  the  sinking  fund.  The  iictuHl  reduction  during 
the  |ieace  is,  according  to  the  tinancu  (Juminittcc,  who 
ileclare  '■  that  the  total  reduction  elfccti'd  from  181li  to 
1828  in  the  national  debt  was  vnl;/  (hne  milliout  and  u 
full/:' 

Tlie  writer  from  whom  we  have  abridf(o<l  the  pre- 
ceding facts  concludes:  "It  appears  that  this  cnor- 
inuu-i  dclit  (which  he  states  at  eight  hundn-d  and  sixty- 
fuur  millions)  has  lieen  chietly  raised  by  means  of  thi; 
liank  and  the  Stuck  Kxchange,  aided  liy  the  Jrlutum 
ijf  the  .linking  fund ;  and  that  it  has  been  principally 
exjieiidcd  in  wars,  must  of  tlicni  undertaken  against 
the  true  interests  uf  the  nation,  whose  topographical 
situutlcn  riMiders  her  indepemlont  of  continental  broiU 
and  >|uuri'i:ls.  Its  amount  has  Iwen  immensely  in- 
iTi'aw'd  ill  time  of  war,  while  the  reductions  eifected  in 
lime  of  jieace  have  been  exceedingly  limited.  In  the 
tir.-t  periud,  of  Iwidvc  years  peace,  ten  luillions  were 
reduced;  in  the  second,  whiiii  lasted  ten  years,  only 
four  and  a  ha'f  >.iilliona;  und  in  the  last  and  lungest, 
near  thirty  years,  the  amount  uf  reduction  has  been  so 
Hilling  that  it  seems  ainiust  incredible.  When  wc 
consider  t'      vety  inconsiilrrablu   rcduRlion   utl'ucted 


during  so  long  an  interval  of  peace,  the  most  alarming 
forebodings  arise  for  the  future.  The  Britii  x  Legisla- 
ture, the  economists,  and  the  reflecting  men  so  numer- 
ous in  England,  have  in  this  suhject  an  inbounded 
field  for  the  most  serious  reflection."  Thoi  i  wars  were 
conducted  through  the  agency  oi paper  money  and  the 
funding  system.  Pope  ban  very  happily  hit  the  txpe- 
dientt  of  the  British  ministry  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Bless'd  paper  credit  I  last  and  beat  supply, 
That  lends  corruption  lighter  wings  to  tij ; 
Qold  inip'd  by  thoe  can  compass  'iiirilcBt  things, 
Can  pocket  state*— can  fetch  or  '.::.rry  kings; 
A  sinjle  tea/  shall  waft  on  army  o'c. 
Or  ship  off  senates  to  sooio  distant  sliore." 

— Compiled  from  IfamiUon,  Bailey,  Pebrer,  Parliament- 
ary  authorities,  and  on  the  authority  ofmanutcript  tables 
obtained  from  the  office  of  the  Uritiih  Controller  in  I.on- 
don. 

Stoppage  in  Transini  is  the  seizure  by  the  seller 
of  goo<is  sold  on  credit,  during  the  course  of  their  |)as- 
sago  (transitus)  to  tlie  buj-  This  principle  is  said 
to  have  been  established  about  1600  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  (2  Vern,  203) ;  und  it  1ms  since  been  ackiiowl 
edged  in  the  courts  of  common  iaw.  The  transitus  is 
defined  to  be  the  passajro  of  tho  goods  to  the  place 
agreed  upon  by  tho  buyer  and  seller,  or  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  come  into  tho  possession  of  the  liuyer. 
This  deilnition  docs  not  mean  that  tho  term  transitus 
implies  continual  motion ;  goods  are  in  transitu  wliilc 
they  are  at  rest,  if  they  are  still  on  the  road  to  the 
place  to  which  they  have  been  sent.  This  doctrine  of 
stoppage  in  transitu  entitles  a  seller,  in  case  of  the  in- 
solvency or  bankruptcy  uf  the  buyer,  to  stop  the  goods 
uelore  il<ey  come  into  llie  buyer's  possession.  The 
right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  is  notcontined  to  cases  of 
buying  and  selling.  A  factor  either  at  home  or  abroad, 
if  ho  consigns  guods  to  his  principal  by  the  order  uf  tlie 
principal,  and  has  got  the  goods  in  his  own  i.anic  or  on 
his  own  credit,  has  the  same  right  of  stoppage  in  tran- 
situ as  if  he  were  tlio  seller  of  the  goods,  tiucstious 
of  stoppage  in  transitu  sometimes  involve  dillicult 
points  of  law.  The  right  of  stoppage  implies  that  tiie 
goods  are  in  the  possession  of  the  seller  or  factor  when 
ho  exercises  this  i  i.,'ht.  Accordingly,  the  law  of  stop- 
page involves  th  law  of  posses-iiun  of  movable  things. 
— Uoiin'i*  Ciicli)]Kdiii ;  Ahimt  I  im  iShippini/ j  Citiissm 
J.itn  and  Stoppage  in  J'ratuitiu ;  S.^liTn's  Lemlinij  I'atei; 
Ki'sskll's  Trealite  on  the  Laws  relating  to  Factors  and 
Jirokers. 

If  the  buyer  has  in  goo<l  faith  and  for  value  scld 
the  goods,  and  indorsed  and  delivered  the  bill  uf  lailini;, 
this  second  purchaser  holds  the  goutls  free  from  the 
first  seller's  right  to  stop  them.  But  if  the  goods  ami 
liill  are  transferred  only  as  a  security  for  a  dcht  due 
from  tho  first  pureliaser  to  the  transferee,  the  ori(,'lnal 
seller  may  stop  the  goods,  and  hold  iheni  subjict  lo 
this  security,  and  need  pay  only  tho  specilic  advances 
j  made  on  tboir  credit  or  on  that  very  bill  uf  ladini;,  and 
nut  a  general  indebtedness  of  the  first  purchaser  to  llie 
sccunil.  The  questiun  lias  been  much  agitated  wlietlier 
the  right  of  stoppage  in  transitu  was  a  riglit :  i  lescind 
the  sale  for  iiun-payinent,  or  only  an  extm  .j'-  .jf  the 
oommon-law  lien  of  tho  buyer  on  tlie  thing  sild  l*  rhis 
price.  And  it  seems  now  quite  well  settlil,  lioth  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  that  it  is  the  latter;  thtt 
is,  an  extension  of  the  lien.  Important  roii.w<iucnMs 
might  flow  from  tbis<listinction.  If  the  seller,  l>y  stop- 
ping tho  gowls  in  transitu,  rescinds  the  sale,  lie  lias  no 
further  claim  lor  llie  price,  nor  any  part  of  it;  iicprcan 
the  buyer,  or  any  one  representing  him,  nay  the  price 
and  recover  tho  goods  against  tho  will  of  the  seller. 
If,  however,  he  only  exercises  his  right  of  lien,  ho  holds 
the  gooi)«  us  tbepruptr^y  of  the  Ijiiyor;  and  they  may 
Im!  redeemed  by  him  or  his  representatives  by  ,isyiiig 
the  [)rice  for  w  hidi  they  are  a  security ;  and  if  not  re- 
ileemod,  tiloy  liecome  absolutely  the  seller's,  in  the 
same  way  a.s  a  pledge  might  liecome  his ;  and  if  he  fails 
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to  obtain  from  them  tUc  full  price  due,  he  hM  a  claim 
for  the  balance  upon  the  buyer.  All  of  this  is  not  posi- 
tively determined  by  ai^udication,  but  it  would  seem  to 
be  dcducil>lo  from  tbo  principle  tliat  the  act  of  ntoppof^e 
in  transitu  is  only  the  exercise  of  a  lien  on  the  goods 
for  tlioir  price. — Parsons's  MevcaniiU  Law,  p.  63;  tee 
alto  Kknt's  Cumm.,  vol.  ii. 

StoraZ'     '^ee  Balsam. 

Stores,  SAiUtaiy  and  Naval,  include  arms,  am- 
munition, etc. — See  Naval  Stores. 

Stores,  in  Commercial  navigation,  tlie  supplies  of 
different  articles  provided  for  the  subsistence  and  ac- 
conimodatioii  of  the  ship's  crew  and  passengers. 

Stranding,  in  Xavigation,  tbo  running  of  a  ship  on 
shore,  or  on  the  beach. 

It  is  important  to  define  accurately  what  shall  be 
deemed  a  stranding.  But  this  is  no  easy  matter ;  and 
mucli  diversity  of  opinion  has  been  entertained  with 
respect  to  it.  It  would,  however,  Appear  that  merely 
striking  aguinst  a  rocl(,  bank,  or  shore,  is  not  a  strand- 
ing; and  uiat,  to  constitute  it,  the  ship  mi'st  be  upon 
the  rocl<,  etc.,  for  some  time  (how  long  ?).  Mr,  Justice 
Park  has  the  following  observations  on  this  subject: 
"  It  is  not  every  touching  or  strilcing  upon  a  fixed  bod}- 
in  the  sea  or  river  that  will  constitute  a  stranding. 
Thus  Lord  Kllenborough  held  that,  in  order  to  estal)- 
lisli  a  stranding,  the  sliip  must  be  stationary;  for  tlmt 
mortiy  strilting  on  a  roclt,  and  remaining  there  a  short 
time  (us  in  tlio  case  then  at  the  bur,  about  a  minute 
and  a  lialf ),  and  tlien  passing  on,  thougli  the  vessel 
may  have  received  some  injurj',  is  not  a  stranding. 
Lord  Kiicnboroiigli's  language  is  important.  L'x  ri 
termini  stranding  means  lying  on  the  shore,  or  some- 
tliing  analogous  to  that.  To  use  a  vulgar  phrase, 
wliich  lias  been  applied  to  this  subject,  if  it  be  touch 
and  go  with  the  sliip,  there  is  no  stranding.  It  can 
not  be  enough  that  tlie  ship  lie  for  a  few  moments  on 
her  beam  ends.  Every  striliing  must  necessarily  pro- 
duce a  retardation  of  tlic  ship  s  motion.  If  by  the 
force  of  tlie  rluincnts  she  is  rim  aground,  and  becomes 
stationary,  it  is  imnmtcrial  wlictlicr  this  bo  on  piles, 
on  tlio  muddy  banlt  of  a  river,  or  on  roclis  on  the  sea- 
sliore ;  l)ut  a  mere  striking  wiil  not  do,  whei'ecer  that 
may  Imppeii.  I  can  not  look  to  tlie  consctjuencea  with- 
out considering  the  causa  causans.  There  has  been  a 
curiosity  in  the  cases  aliout  stranding  not  creditable  to 
tlio  law.  A  little  common  sense  may  dispose  of  them 
more  satisfactorily." 

This  is  tho  clearest  ond  most  satisfactory  statement 
we  have  met  with  on  this  subject;  still,  however,  it  is 
very  vague,  l^ord  Kllenborough  and  Mr.  Justice  Park 
hold  that,  to  constitute  a  stranding,  tho  ship  must  be 
stationary ;  but  they  also  hold  that  if  she  merely  re- 
main upon  a  rock,  etc,  for  a  short  tiiite,  she  is  not  in  he 
considered  as  having  been  8tation:.ry.  Hence  every 
thing  turns  upon  what  shall  lie  considered  as  a  short 
time.  And  wo  can  not  help  thinking  tliat  it  would  be 
better,  in  order  to  put  to  rest  all  doubts  upon  the  suti- 
ject,  to  decide  cither  that  every  striking  against  a  rock, 
the  shore,  etc.,  by  which  damage  is  done  to  the  ship, 
should  lie  considered  a  stranding  ;  or  that  no  striking 
against  a  rock,  etc.,  should  lie  considered  as  such,  pro- 
vided tho  ship  lie  got  oil"  within  n  specif  ed  time.  Per- 
haps n  tide  \\o\ih\  lie  the  most  proper  perio<l  that  could 
bo  (ixod.  The  English  insurance  companies  exclude 
the  words,  "  or  the  ship  be  stranded,"  from  the  memo- 
randum.— See  Insuhance  [Mahink],  Abandonmkxt, 
and  AvBi'AdE. 

If  tho  ship  bo  voluntarily  stranded,  to  escape  danger 
from  tempest  or  cliase  of  an  enemy,  the  damages  from 
that  act  are  to  be  Ixirne  by  a  general  average,  if  the 
slii[)  be  afterward  recovered  and  perform  her  voyage. 
But  if  tho  ship  be  wholly  lost  or  destroyed  by  tho  act 
of  running  her  abhor.;,  it  has  lieen  a  question  much 
discussed,  and  differciit  opinions  maintained,  whether 
the  cargo  saved  waf  bound  to  contribute  to  bear  the 
loss  of  tho  ship.     Ill  the  United  States  the  general 


conclusion  seems  to  be  that  the  loss  ia  not  to  be  borne 
by  general  average  of  cargo ;  while  the  decisions  in 
Europe  go  to  establish  the  opposite. — Kent's  Comm., 
vol.  iii.  p.  306.  It  is  understood  that  the  mere  strand- 
ing a  ship  is  not  of  itself  to  be  deemed  a  total  loss,  yet 
it  may  be  attended  with  circumstances  that  will  justify 
an  abandonment,  even  though  the  bull  of  tlie  ship 
should  not  l>o  materially  damaged ;  if,  for  instance,  the 
cost  of  removal  would  exceed  the  worth  of  tlie  sliip. — 
,See  Kent's  Comm.,  vol.  iii.  p.  402. 

Sturgeon  Fishery.  The  sturgeon  is  a  large, 
valuable,  ond  well-known  fish,  of  which  there  are  sev- 
eral siiecies ;  viz.,  the  sturgeon,  properly  so  called,  or 
Accipenser  sluro;  tho  beluga,  or  Acripenser  huso;  the 
sevruga,  or  Accipenser  stellatut,  etc.  The  sturgeon 
is  plentiful  in  the  North  American  rivers,  and  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Baltic;  and  is  met  with  in 
tho  Mediterranean,  etc.  But  it  is  found  in  the  great- 
est abundance  on  the  northern  shores  of  the  Caspi-.n. 
and  in  the  rivers  Wolga  and  Ural ;  and  there  its  fishery 
employs  a  great  number  of  hands,  and  is  an  important 
object  of  national  industry.  Owing  to  the  length  and 
strictness  of  the  Lents  in  the  Greek  Church,  the  con- 
sumption of  fish  in  Hussia  is  immense ;  and  from  its 
central  position,  and  the  facilities  allbrded  for  their 
conveyance  by  the  Wolga,  the  ])roductsof  the  Caspian 
fishery,  and  those  of  its  tributary  streams,  are  easily 
distributed  over  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Besides  the 
pickled  carcasses  of  tho  fish,  caviar  is  prepared  from 
the  roes;  and  isinglass,  of  the  best  quality,  from  the 
sounds.  Tho  caviar  made  by  the  Ural  Cossacks  is 
reckoned  superior  to  any  other ;  and  both  it  and  isin- 
glass are  exported  in  considerable  quontities.  The 
belugas  are  sometimes  of  a  very  large  size,  weighing 
from  1000  to  15(0  lbs.,  and  yield  a  good  deal  of  oil. 
Tho  seal-fishery  is  also  pretty  extcr  '  »'v  prosecuted 
in  the  Caspian.     Tlie  reader  will  •  "tailed  ac- 

count of  the  mode  in  which  the  fisi'  vried  on  in 

the  Caspian,  and  in  the  rivers  Wo._  . '  .i  Ural,  in 
Tookk's  Hussid. — See  Fi.tiiEniES. 

Sub-treasury.  The  sul>-treasury  system  is  one 
peculiar  to  the  general  government  of  the  United 
States;  whereby  the  separate  ami  safe-keeping  of  the 
public  funds  is  intrusted  to  special  ofHcers  appointe<l 
for  this  purpose.  From  the  year  i789  to  the  year  1840 
the  public  funds  were  entrusted  as  deposits  in  numer- 
ous banking  iiistituticns  throughout  tlie  Union.  The 
failures  of  many  of  these  during  the  years  1837-1842 
led  to  the  establishment,  on  the  6th  August,  1846,  of 
the  Indepcnilent  Treasury,  or  Sub-treasurj-.  By  this 
law  of  Congress,  the  "rooms  prepared  and  provided  in 
the  new  treasury  building  at  the  seat  of  government 
(Washington),  forthe  uscof  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,  his  assistants  and  clerks,  and  occupied  by  them, 
and  also  the  fire-proof  vaults  and  safes  erecte<l  in  said 
rooms  for  the  keeping  of  the  public  moneys  in  the  pos- 
session and  under  the  immeuiate  control  of  said  treas- 
urer, and  such  other  apartments  as  are  provider  for  in 
this  act  as  places  of  deposit  of  the  public  money,  are 
hereby  constituted  and  declared  to  be  the  Trcasurv  of 
the  United  States."  The  suMrcasuries  for  the  re  !cp- 
(ion  of  the  public  funds  are  at  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  other  cities;  generally  in  the  build- 
ings used  and  known  as  the  custom-liouses.  The  as- 
sistant treasurers  receive  the  following  salaries:  Bo.>i- 
ton,  $2500;  New  York,  $4000;  Philadelphia,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  $2500  each.  After  thn 
1st  January,  1847,  all  duties,  taxes,  sales  of  publii' 
lands,  postage,  and  all  other  revenue,  were  made  pay- 
able in  gold  or  silver  coin  only ;  and  all  disbursements 
by  or  for  account  of  the  Treasury  were  by  law  made 
payable  in  the  same  medium. 

Succory.     See  Cmcony. 

Suez  Canal.  If  we  compare  the  mean  distancer-, 
between  tho  ports  of  Europe  and  India,  by  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hoi>o  on  the  one  hand,  ami  by  the  intended  chan- 
nel between  the  two  seas  on  the  other,  we  shall  find  an 
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unormous  diS'ercnce  in  favor  of  this  latter  route.     This  i 
MiOdrenco  w\\\  he  still  Kruoter  if  we  n-menilivr  thnt  a  I 
straiKht  Uiiu  on  the  chart  of  navigation  in  (ar  from  { 
W.ap  the  shortest  dislanre  from  oiiu  port  to  another, 
ai;(l  the  ^.uniun  can  (>i!ly  roach  the  |>uint  for  which  be 
if  <iteerini;  liy  following  acertain  nimiberof  tiurcessiva  J 
courses,  a|i|iroacliing  ua  near  as  po.'-nilile  the  arc  of  a 
great  oirclo.     Thus,  far  front  maliinK  directly  for  the 
Cape  of  Good  ISopcv  vessels  leavin;;  Kurope  i^r  the  At- 
lantic ports  of  Nortli  AmericA,  en  mute  for  luilia,  must 
steer  for  tho  Canaries  or  Azores,  in  order  tg  find  tlio  , 
trade-winds  of  tho  northern  heinivpherc,  lo  make  tho 
c^ast  of  Brazil,  and  sight  Capo  Frio,  or  put  into  har-  | 
hor  at  Rio  ,)aneiro.     This  is  generally  'he  route  for  the  i 
(ape  of  Good  Hope,  more  justly,  perhap;i,  called  the  , 
Cape  of  Storms.     They  then  cross  the  Agulhts  Uanli,  ' 
reach  Hourlion  or  Mauritius,  unil  from  thence  etecrfor  i 
Inilia,  following  ihe  routes  alluweil  liy  tho  nionscons.  i 
Vessels  in  the  Meditorrunoan  aguiii  hare  to  contend 
with  still  greater  disadvantages.      It  often  tales  thcin 
tift<!en  days  to  reach  the  Straits  of  (jiliraltar,  wistarly 
^■inds  generally  prevailing  in  this  (juarter,  .vhcre  wo 
also  tind  a  rapid  flow  uf  the  ocean  waters  into  the  Aledi- 
terranean.     Thus  the  voyage  to  India  takes  -it  least 
live  months,  or  tit  e  months  and  a  half,  tho  voyages 
home  heing  rather«iiorc  direct,  withoui  heing  sansihly  | 
shorter.     Ships  then  run  nearer  to  tho  Afrioaii  shon-,  ' 
by  reason  uf  the  trade-winds  of  the  sonthem  hvini-  i 
sphere  :  the  place  of  call  in  this  case  l>eing  St.  Helena,  I 

If  we  now  examine  the  facilities  for  navigation  in  ' 
th<]  three  seas  near  the  Canal  of  Suez,  nanie!y,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  Ked  Sea.  and  tho  (iulf  of  Oman,  wn 
tind :  j 

Tiiat  in  the  Mediterranean  the  winds  lilow  from  the  j 
north  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  year,  change  south-  j 
ea>t  in  the  spring,  and  return  to  tho  north,  pas'<ing  by  , 

■  west  and  northwest.  j 

riiat  nearly  tho  Haiiio  takes  place  in  the  l!ec|  ,Sca,  | 
where  tho  north,  which  is  tho  prevailing  wind,  heops 
the  waters  in  llio  direction  of  UalK'Iniandol,  t-o  that 
during  a  calm  we  observe  a  current  setting  northward, 
evidently  arising  from  the  elevated  waters  in  the  south 
endeavoring  to  recover  their  level.  Southerly  winds 
generally  succeed  a    aim.  I 

Tho  Gulf  of  Oniu  •   >as  two  monsoons — t'ao  northeast ; 
monsoon,  which  gen. ".  liy  continues  during  tho  winter,  , 
and  southwest  monsti  i,  which  lasts  during  tho  sum-  | 
mcr,  and  is  freipiently  stormy,     'Ihe  change  from  one 
monsoon  to  the  other  is  there,  as  elsewhere,  accom- 
panied l>y  a  scries  of  storms  and  gales. 

The  consideralile  reduction  of  the  distance  of  Euro- 
pean ports  from  those  of  India  woulil  not  be  the  only 
advantage  to  trade  from  adopting  tho  canal  lietween 
the  two  seas;  fur  not  only  would  vessels  reach  their 
point  of  destination  much  sooner,  but  they  would  lind 
places  of  anchorage  throughout  the  entire  route,  and 
also,  w  hat  is  of  nioro  importance  still,  they  woul<!  meet 
with  good  markets.  The  navigator,  after  having  f(d- 
luwcd  the  usual  easy  routej  of  the  Mediterranean, 
uould  dispose  of  part  of  his  cargo  in  the  ('.anal  of  Suez, 
ur  at  Djedda,  wuuld  purchase  ivory  at  Moiuarva,  Soua- 
ken,  or  Derliera,  which  he  wmjld  exchange  in  India 
t'ur  opium  to  take  to  China  in  exdiangu  for  silk  and 
tea.  He  would  complete  his  homo  cargo  in  colonial 
i-iierchandise  from  Manilla,  the  Isles  of  8unda  and 
t.'cylon:  in  cotton  of  India  and  Kgypt:  in  rotfee  of 
Abyssinia  or  Yemen;  the  gum  of  Soudon  or  Hedjaz; 
the  corn  of  I/iwer  Kgypt,  ur  rice  of  Itaniietta;  and 
these  numerous  opcrutiuns,  which  now  require  years, 
would  l>e  accomplishe<l  rnpiilly  and  without  danger 
with  small  capital  and  small  vessels.  In  short,  hy  rc- 
lui'iiig  the  time  necessary  for  the  oporationa  of  com- 
merce, we  reduce  the  general  ex|i«nse. 

All  nations  would  tiUce  advantagt*  of  the  importance 
iif  Ihe  trade  with  India,  China,  and  the  islands  of  tliu 
Hcean.  Tra<le  with  tJie  Ued  Sea,  although  les«  consid- 
erable, deserves  attention ;   but  as  there  it  icarcely 


any  carried  on  at  present,  U  is  very  little  known,  and 
could  only  ac(|uire  iinportanee  by  the  opening  of  n 
canal  between  the  two  seas.  The  Ked  Sea,  which  is 
so  near  to  ua  in  a  straight  line,  becomes  far  distant 
when  we  have  to  double  tho  Cupe.  Ilabclmnndcl  is  as 
far  from  us  as  rondiciierry,  ami  Souaken  as  far  as  l!g. 
lavia;  Suez,  farther  still,  by  this  route  liecomcs  us 
near  as  lleyrout  by  the  c.inal ;  in  sliort,  the  two  routes 
measured  from  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Souaken,  are 
in  tho  proportion  of  one  to  tlv". 

Very  fow  Kurupean  vessels  are  now  met  with  in  the 
Rei';  iiea.  Every  year  wo  sec  a  few  belonging  to  tin. 
I'nrsiios  of  Bombay,  and  manned  hy  Lascars.  The  in- 
ternal  'rade  of  thU  sea  is  now  carried  on  by  Aialiiim 
barks,  iallo<l  liowi,  or  houtre.i,  constructi;d  at  Su"z 
Djeddo,  Kossair,  Sonakcn,  or  Mm  ha,  with  wood  fn.in 
India  to  Singap)ore.  These  vcssils  are  of  a  very  siiinll 
tonnage,  are  very  sharp,  and  have  a  handsome  shoer; 
a  heavy  poop,  which  hinders  'heir  working,  and  l<iwers 
it  at  tho  stern  ;  Itioy  carry  one  mast,  rigging  a  .scpiare 
sail.;  thid  sail  and  yard  are  struck  to  tho  loot  when 
they  iay  to-  about  thirty  men  are  required  to  hoist  it 
again,  and  this  operation  can  not  t<e  pel  formed  in  )(>.«] 
than  half  .in  hour.  The  tacking  of  these  ships  is  as 
dilHcnlt  as  it  is  dangerous.  The  dows  only  sail  in 
the  day'line;  ihey  get  unil'T  way  al«)ut  seven  o'clock 
in  the  niurning,  sail  (ill  about  fonrin  sight  of  the  const, 
tlien  aneb  ir  'ly  a  grappling-iron,  or  run  agroumlon  Ihe 
sand. — l^mUin  S'aviical  Mfiyazine.  Sea  also  Soulktm 
Qunrttrli)  Herirw,  ix.  fi7, 

Messrs,  Conrad,  A.  Kennm',  Megrilli  ,T.  M'I.ean,  and 
Lieusson,  the  mcmt«'rs  of  the  interiational  commis.slon 
for  cutting  »  "anal  through  tho  Isthmus  of  Suez,  have 
terminated  tiieir  investigations  in  Egypt,  and  given  in 
to  the  viceroy  a  l.i'ief  preliminary  report.  They  found 
insu|)crablc  olistricles  to  directing  the  car.al  on  Alexan- 
dria, and  uncNpeoted  facilities  for  establishing  a  port 
in  the  (tulf  of  I'eluslum.  They  are  then^forc  iinani. 
mOHsly  of  opinion  that  a  direct  canal  from  Suez  tnwanl 
the  Gulf  of  IV'lusium  is  the  only  solution  of  ili?  prolilim 
of  the  junction  of  the  K.vl  Sea  and  the  Mediterranean. 
"The execution  the'.eof  is en.sy,  the  success  certain,  the 
result?  immense  for  tho  commerce  of  tho  world.''  The 
expense  of  the  canal  and  of  the  works  connecleil  with 
it  will  not,  it  is  added,  exceed  •-•oO,(VK),Ot)0  francs. 

Sugar  ( I-'r.  iSurre ;  Ger. /i«'A-c7-;  Ii.  ./mccAito,- Russ. 
Snchiir;  i^\>.  Aziicar ;  Arab.  SuHiir ;  Malay,  .SWo; 
Sans.  SurkitrdX  a  sweet  granulated  substance,  too  well 
known  to  require  any  particular  de.scriptii  n.  't  is 
every  whore  in  extensive  use,  ond  in  this  cotintn- 
ranks  rather  am>Mi|,'  ihe  indispensabb  neeessariis  nf 
life  than  among  luxuries.  In  point  of  commercial 
importance,  it  is  second  to  very  few  articles.  It  is 
chietly  prepared  from  tho  expressed  juice  of  the  Anmh 
Mcrhanfiro,  or  sugar-cane ;  but  it  is  also  procured  freni 
an  immense  variety  of  other  plants,  as  maple,  liect-roet, 
bircn,  pnrsnep,  etc. 

.S';)e<'tc.«  itf  Nufftir. — The  sugar  met  with  in  lonimerrc 
is  uKually  of  four  sorts;  brown,  or  tnuscovailo  sui,'ar; 
clayed  sugar ;  refined,  or  loaf  sugar ;  and  .su;{ar-canily. 
The  dilferenco  between  one  sort  of  sugar  aiul  another 
depends  altogether  on  the  different  modes  in  w  hidi  they 
are  prepareil. 

/iniirn,  or  Mutronuit  Sufinr. — Tho  plants  or  cane? 
being  crushed  in  a  mill,  thojuiee,  having  passed  thr«ii(;h 
a  strainer,  is  collected  in  tho  clarilier,  where  it  is  lirst 
exposed  to  the  action  of  a  gentle  fire,  after  being  "tem- 
pered" (mixed  with  alkali),  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  separation  of  tho  liquor  from  its  impurilics. 
It  is  then  conveyed  into  the  large  evaporating  copper. 
and  Buccessively  into  two  others,  each  of  smaller  .size' 
the  superintending  boiler  freeing  it  during  the  proccti 
from  the  scum  and  feculent  matters  which  rise  to  the 
surface.  The  simp  then  reaches  the  last  copper  vpv 
.sel,  called  the  "striking  tache,"  where  if  is  Isiiled  till 
sulliciently  concentratid  to  lie  cajiable  of  f  mniilatinp 
in  the  cooler,  whence  it  is  transferred  witl:  the  least 
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po8»il)lo  ilelay,  to  prevent  diarrinjr.  ITore  it  goon 
ceascH  to  lie  a  liquid ;  and  wlu'n  fully  crystallized,  is 
iiut  liitii  lioKNlicadH  (ealli'i!  "pottinK"),  placed  on  their 
I'lidii  in  the  i".iriiiK-hou»i',  with  several  apertures  in  their 
(loltoiiiH,  through  which  the  inolaBseg  drain  into  .  is- 
tern  lielow.  In  this  state  they  remain  till  properly 
enured,  when  the  casks  arc  tilled  up  and  preparca  for 
shipment. 

Citiyed  tugar  is  prepared  by  takinf^  the  juice,  as  in 
llie  case  of  muscovado  sufjar,  when  boiled  to  a  proper 
consistency,  and  pouring  it  into  conical  pots  with  th" 
apex  downward.  These  pots  have  a  hole  at  the  lower 
extremity,  through  which  tlio  molasses  and  sirup  are 
ullowod  to  drain.  After  this  drain  has  continued  for 
some  time,  a  "tratum  of  moistened  cloy  is  spread  over 
the  siirfare  of  the  pots ;  tho  moisture  of  which,  perco- 
lating through  the  mass,  is  found  to  contribute  power- 
fully to  its  )>urilication. 

Ilejined  aitgar  may  be  prepared  from  muscovado  or 
clayed  sugar  liy  reilissolving  tho  sugar  in  v.ater,  and, 
uftur  l>oiling  it  with  some  purifying  substances,  pour- 
ing it,  as  l^efore,  into  conical  pots,  which  aro  again 
covered  with  moistened  clay.  A  repetition  of  this 
process  produces  double  refined  sugar.  Hut  a  variety 
uf  improved  processes  are  now  resorted  lo. 

Siii/ar-condi/ — .Solutions  of  brown  or  clayed  sugar, 
boiled  until  they  become  thick,  and  then  removed  into 
a  hot  room,  form,  upon  sticks  or  strings  put  into  the 
vest'els  for  that  purpose,  into  crystals  or  candy. 

llistiinml  Xotice. — The  Iiistory  of  sugar  is  involved 
in  a  good  deal  of  obscuritv.  It  wi>i  very  imperfectly 
known  liy  the  Greeks  and  Ron^a.is.  Thcophrastus, 
who  lived  about  320  years  before  thu  Christian  era,  tlie 
first  writer  whoso  works  havn  conio  dovn  to  iia  by 
whom  it  is  mentioned,  calls  it  a  sort  of"  honey  extract, 
ed  from  canes  or  reecls."  Strabo  states,  on  tho  author- 
ity of  N'earchj'.,  Alexn'ider's  admiral,  that  "reeds  in 
Inrlia  yield  honey  without  bees."  And  Seneca,  who 
was  put  to  death  ax.  05,  alludes  to  sugar  in  a  wuy 
■which  shows  how  little  was  then  known  respecting  it 
(Kpist,  H4):  Aiunt,  says  ho,  inveuiri  upud  fmlos  mel  in 
iiruiidinuiit/oliiii,  quod  out  rot  itiius  call,  ant  ipsiua  arun- 
dinis  humor  dulcis  et  pinijuior  giijnat.  Of  tho  ancients, 
Dioscorides  and  i'liny  have  given  tho  most  precise 
description  of  sugor.  The  former  says,  it  is  "  a  sort 
of  concreted  honey,  found  upon  cunes,  in  India  and 
Arabia  Felix ;  it  is  in  consistence  like  salt,  and  is,  like 
it,  brittle  between  the  teeth."  And  I'liny  describes  it 
as  "  honey  collected  from  canes,  like  a  gum,  white  and 
brilMo  between  the  teeth  ;  the  largest  is  of  tho  size  of 
a  hazel-nut :  it  is  used  in  medicine  only." — Sacchariim 
et  A  rahia  fert,  sed  laudatius  India ;  est  autem  mel  in 
(irundinibus  cnUectum,  gmnmium  modo  candidum,  denli- 
hu.i  frai/ile,  amiilmimum  it«ci»  ai'i'llunm  intu/niludine,  ad 
nuidicime  'antum  usum. — Mb.  xii.  c.  8.  It  is  evident, 
fi-oni  these  statements,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  Greeks 
and  Honians  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  obtaining 
sugar  was  singularly  imperfect.  They  appear  to  have 
thought  that  it  was  found  adhering  to  the  cane,  or  that 
it  issued  from  it  in  the  btate  of  Juice,  and  then  concreted 
like  gum.  Indeed,  Lucan  expressly  alludes  to  Indians 
near  the  Ganges — 

Quique  bibunt  terurU  duleet  ab  antndiM  mieeos. 

—Lib.  ill.  1.  23T. 

But  these  statements  are  evidently  without  founda- 
tion. Sugar  can  not  be  obtained  from  tho  oano  with- 
out the  aid  of  art.  It  is  never  found  native.  Instead 
of  (lowing  from  the  plant,  it  must  bo  forcibly  expressed, 
and  then  subjected  to  ii  variety  of  processes.  It  is  not, 
however,  quite  so  clear,  as  has  lieen  generally  supposed, 
that  the  Komans  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
mode  of  procuring  sugar.  The  remarkable  line  of 
Statius, 

Xt  <jua»  jMsrcoquit  Ebuaia  cannot— SyW.  Ub.  I.  v.  16, 

has  been  conjectured,  apparently  on  good  grounds,  to  re- 
fer to  tho  boiling  of  tho  juice  of  tho  cane.     l)ut  the  pas- 


sage has  been  diflbrently  read,  and  is  too  enigmatical  to 
bo  much  (iependod  op.  Dr.  Moseley  conjectures,  appar- 
ently with  much  probability,  that  the  sugar  described 
by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  as  being  made  use  of  at 
Home,  was  sugar-candy  obtained  from  China.  Th's, 
indeed,  is  the  only  sort  of  sugar  to  which  their  desc  ip- 
tion  will  at  all  apply.  And  it  would  seem  that  the 
modo  of  preparing  sugar-candy  h'3  been  understood 
and  practiced  in  China  from  a  very  remote  antiquity ; 
ai\d  that  large  quantities  of  it  havo  been  in  all  ag-is 
exported  to  India,  whence,  it  is  most  probable,  small 
(|uanlltie8  found  their  way  to  Rome. — Trealiieon  Suf/ar. 
This,  as  well  as  Dr.  Moseley's  Trvatite  on  Coffee,  is  a 
very  learned  and  able  work.  Kurope  seems  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  Saracens  not  only  for  the  first  consider- 
able supplies  of  sugar,  but  for  the  earliest  example  of 
its  manufacture.  Having,  in  the  course  of  the  9th 
;entury,  conquered  Khoiles,  Cyprus,  Sicjly,  and  Crete, 
ihey  introduced  into  them  the  sugar-cane,  with  the 
cultivation  ard  preparation  of  which  they  were  famil- 
iar. It  is  mentioned  by  the  Venetian  historians  that 
their  countrymen  imported,  in  the  12th  century,  sugar 
from  Sicily  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  they  could  import  it 
from  Kgypt. — tCttni  de  Fllistoire  dii  Commerce  de,  Veniie, 
p.  100.  Tho  crusades  tended  to  spread  a  taste  for  sugar 
throughout  tho  Western  World ;  biii  there  can  bo  no 
<loubt  th:\t  it  was  cultivated,  as  nou  slated,  in  modern 
Europe  antecedently  to  the  era  of  the  crusades ;  and 
that  it  wos  also  previously  importea  \>y  the  Venetians, 
Amalphitans,  and  others,  who  carried  on  a  connnercial 
intercourse  from  a  very  remoto  epoch  with  Alexandria 
and  other  cities  in  tho  Levant.  It  was  certainly  im- 
ported into  Venice  in  ililG. 

The  art  of  refining  sugar,  and  making  what  is  called 
loaf-sugar,  is  said  bj'  Dr.  Moseley  to  be  a  modern  En- 
ropean  invention,  the  discovery  of  a  Venetian  about 
the  end  of  tho  ]5lh,  or  the  beginning  of  the  Ifith  cen- 
tury.—Moseley,  p.  6G.  But  this  is  doul)tful,  for  Le 
Grand  D'Aussy  has  shown  that  white,  or,  as  he  calls  it, 
refined  sugar  (aucre  blanc  on  rajfine),  had  been  introduced 
into  and  used  in  Franco  for  more  than  a  century  and  a 
half  previously  to  the  date  assigned  for  the  discovery 
of  tho  process  of  refining  in  Venice.  But  white  sugar 
is  not  necessorily,  as  I.e  Grand  D'Aussy  seems  to  sup- 
pose, refined;  it  way  bo  merely  clayed,  likJ'Ilavana 
sugar,  which  's  as  white  as  refined  sugar.  Loaf  or 
lump  sugar  is  unknown  in  the  East,  sugar-candy  being 
tho  only  species  of  refined  sugar  that  is  made  use  of  in 
India,  China,  etc.  The  mmmfacture  of  sugar-candy  is 
carried  on  in  Ilindostan,  but  the  process  is  extremely 
rude  and  imperfect.  In  China,  however,  it  is  nmnu- 
facturod  in  n  very  ^\iperior  manner,  and  large  quanti- 
ties are  exported.  When  of  the  best  description,  it  is 
in  large  white  crystals,  and  is  a  very  beautiful  article. 
Two  scrto  of  sugar-candy  are  met  with  at  Conton,  viz., 
Chmchew  and  Canton;  the  former  being  the  p.-oduce 
of  the  province  of  Fokien,  and  the  latter,  as  ifs  name 
implies,  of  that  of  Canton.  The  Chinchew  is  by  far 
the  best,  and  is  about  50  per  cent,  dearer  than  the 
other.  Chinese  sugar-eandy  is  extensively  consumed 
liy  Europeans  at  the  difi'erent  settlements  throughout 
tho  F^st.  Tho  exports  of  sugar-candy  from  Canton  in 
1846  for  British  India  and  Australia  amounted  to 
88,584  piculs,  or  ;V2'.t6  tons.  AVithin  the  last  four  or  five 
years  raw  sugar  has  begun  to  bo  rather  largely  ex- 
l)orted  from  China  to  England,  the  shipments  for  the 
latter  in  18-tO  having  amounted  to  18,520  tons.  But 
the  speculation  did  not  turn  out  well ;  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  sugar  of  China  will  bo  able  to  with- 
stand the  competition  of  that  of  Brazil  and  Cuba. — 
Vie  Privie  des  t'ranivis,  ii.  198,  ed.  1816.  This  sugar 
was  imported  from  Egypt  principally  by  Italians ;  and 
the  probability  is,  that  the  latter  were  the  first  Euro- 
peans who  practiced  the  art,  which,  however,  would  ap- 
pear to  have  originated  in  the  East.  The  cane  had,  as 
already  seen,  been  introduced  into  Sicilj-,  and  its  cul- 
ture practiced  previously  to  the  middle  of  tbo  12th  cen- 
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tury.  It  alio  wu  carried  lu  Spain  and  cultivated  by 
the  Saraeena  soon  after  tbey  obtained  a  foolint^  in  tlmt 
country.  'I'lie  lint  plantutionf  were  at  Valencia;  but 
tboy  woru  afterward  uKtendcd  to  (iranada  and  Miircia. 
Mr.  'Ihuuioii  Willou^hby,  wbo  traveled  uver  tlie  greater 
part  of  Spain  in  10l>l,  lin«  |k;iven  an  intonixtinK  account 
of  the  stale  of  the  Kpauiili  sugar  pUutalloiiit,  and  of 
the  mode  of  nuuiufacturiii);  the  txtifar.  I'laiits  of  thr 
augiir-nanu  were  carrit'd  liy  the  Kpaniarda  and  Portu 
guciu  to  tlio  (.'unary  Ulaiidii  and  Madeira,  in  the  early 
part  of  tliu  Uilh  (X'ntury ;  nnd  it  hog  been  asserted  by 
many  that  ttiuKO  islands  fumiklKMl  the  tirst  plants  of 
thu  sugar-cniiu  that  ever  grow  in  America. 

Uarbadocs  is  the  oldest  settlement  of  tliu  Englisli  in 
the  We^t  Indie».  They  Look  posseHaion  of  it  in  lti27, 
and  so  early  as  Ifilti  begun  to  oxiiort  sugar  thence  to 
Knghinil.  I'hu  trude  of  Uurliadoes  attained  its  maxi- 
mum ill  ItiVli,  furnishing,  it  is  said,  employment,  at  that 
period,  fur  40(>  dail  ot  vt-ssels,  averaging  liiO  tuns  bur- 
den ;  but  this  staleiiKiit  is  most  probably  exaggerated. 

Jainuieii  waii  di:«covi'red  by  Columbus  in  his  second 
voyu>,'<',  and  was  tir.'t  occupied  by  the  Spaniards.  It 
was  svrested  from  tliem  by  an  expedition  sent  against 
it  by  Cromwell  in  U>60;  and  has  since  continued  in 
the  po^sf.Hsion  of  the  Kngliah,  forming  by  far  tlio  moat 
valiialile  ut  (heir  VS'est  Indian  colonics.  At  the  time 
whi.'n  it  was  coni|uered,  there  were  only  three  small 
(.U(,ar  plantations  u[Hin  it,  Uut,  in  consequence  of  the 
influx  of  Kiigliah  settlers  from  Uarbadocs  and  the  moth- 
er country,  fret.h  plantations  were  speedily  formed,  and 
continued  rapidly  Vo  increase. 

Till-  )<ugar-t:&iio  ia  cuid  to  have  been  finit  cultivated 
iu  Sun  l)<jniiijg(>,  cr  May  ti,  in  l&OG.  It  succeeded  lietter 
then.;  tiiaii  in  any  other  of  tlie  West  Indian  islands. 
Peter  Martyr,  iu  a  work  published  in  lu^K),  states  that 
in  lolH  there  were  28  Hugar-works  in  San  Dniningo, 
established  by  Ibc  Spuiiiard.i,  "  It  is  marvelous," 
says  be,  "  to  consider  how  all  things  increase  and  pros- 
per in  tlie  inland.  There  are  uuw  'IH  8ugar-|iresses, 
wherewith  great  plenty  of  sugar  is  made.  The  cnne^i 
or  reeds  wherein  ttic  sugar  growetli  are  bigger  an<l 
higher  than  in  any  other  place,  am!  are  as  big  us  a 
man's  wrist,  and  higlicr  than  the  stature  of  u  man  by 
the  half,  l'hif^  is  more  woiidert'ul,  that  wlicrcas  in 
Valencia,  in  Spain,  where  a  great  quantity  of  sugar  is 
made  yearly,  whensoever  tliey  apply  tlieinselves  to  tlie 
great  increase  thereof,  yet  doth  every  root  liring  forth 
uo!  past  T)  or  ti,  or  at  most  7  of  these  reeds ;  whereas  in 
Sun  Domingo  one  root  beareth  °JU,  and  oftentimes  JO." 

Sugar  from  San  Domingo  formed,  for  a  lengthened 
period,  the  principal  part  of  the  European  supplies. 
Previously  to  its  devastation  in  17U0,  uu  fewer  than 
65,000  tons  of  sugar  were  exported  from  the  French 
portion  of  tlie  island, 

JnlroJuction  and  Cullicatiun  of  the  Suifar-cane  m 
AvkHcu. — Sugar-cane  occurs  in  a  wild  state  on  many 
of  tlie  islands  of  the  I'acitic,  but  in  no  part  of  the 
American  Continent,  notwithstanding  a  contrary  opin- 
ion has  l>een  expressed.  Its  cultivation  and  the  manu- 
facture jf  sugar  were  introduced  into  Kuru|>o  from  the 
East  by  the  Saracens,  soon  after  their  conquests  in 
the  9th  century.  It  is  slated  by  the  Venetian  his- 
torians, tliat  their  countrymen  importcc'  sugar  from 
Sicily,  in  the  12th  century,  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
they  could  obtain  it  from  Egypt,  where  it  was  then 
ex'ensivi'iy  mtide.  The  first  plantations  ii:  Spain  were 
at  Valencia,  but  they  were  extended  to  Granada,  Mur- 
cia,  Portugal,  Muileira,  and  the  Canary  Islands,  as  ear- 
ly as  the  l>eginning  of  the  luth  century.  Erom  Gome- 
ra,  one  of  these  islands,  the  sugnr-cano  was  introduced 
into  the  West  Indies  by  Columbus,  in  his  second  voyage 
to  America,  in  1493.  It  was  cultivated  to  aome  extent 
in  San  Domingo  in  150(i,  where  it  succeeded  better  than 
in  any  of  the  other  islanda.  In  151H  there  were  twen- 
ty-eight plantations  in  that  colony,  established  by  tlie 
Spaniardi,  where  an  ubundancu  of  sugar  was  made, 
which  for  a  loa^  period  formed  the  principal  part  of 


the  European  aupplica.  Uarbadoea,  the  oldeat  Engllah 
settlement  in  tlio  VVeat  Indies,  began  to  export  sugar 
iu  ItrlO,  and  in  the  year  l(J7li  the  trade  required  four 
hundred  vessels,  averaging  1 JO  tons  burden. 

The  introduction  of  sugar-cane  Into  Florida,  Tex- 

aa,  California,  and  Louiaiuiia,  probably  datea  back. to 

their  earliest  settlement  by  the  Spaniards  or  French. 

was  not  cultivated  in  the  latter,  however,  as  a  staple 

'  'uct  boforo  the  year  1761,  when  it  was  introduced 

.    .  several  negroes,  by  the  Jesuits,  from  San  Uoiuiiii^D. 

They  commenced  a  biiibII  plantation  on  the  bankM  Dt' 

the  Missisaippi,  just  above  the  old  city  of  New  Orleans. 

The  year  following,  others  cultivated  the  plain,  and 

made  some  rude  attempts  at  the  inanufucturu  of  sugar. 

In  1758  M.  Dubrcuil  established  a  sugar  estate  on  a 

largo  scale,  and  erected  the  lirat  Hiigar-mill  in  Louisiana, 

in  what  is  now  the  lower  part  of  Now  Orleans.     His 

success  was  followed  by  other  plantations,  and  in  tlir 

year  17lju  there  was  sugar  enough  manufactured  for 

home  consumption;  and  in  177U  it  had  become  one  uf 

the  staple  products  of  the  colony.     Soon  after  the  liov- 

I  olution,  a  largo  number  uf  enterprising  adventuri.Ts 

emigrated  from  the  United  States  to  Lower  Louisiana, 

j  wliero,  among  other  oltjects  of  indudr}',  they  eiigaguj 

in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  and  by  the  year  IHO.i  tlicro 

were  no  less  than  eighty-one  sugar  estates  on  llic  liulta 

I  al'iue.     Since  that  period,  while  the  production  of  cane 

I  sugar  hus  been  annually  iiicrca«ing  at  the  South,  the 

'  maniifaclure  of  maple-sugar  has  been  extending  in  tko 

I  Nortli  and  West, 

I     The  common  sugar-cane  is  a  perennial  plant,  very 
.  sensitive  to  cold,  and  is  thcreforo  restricted  in  its  cul- 
jtivttliou   to  regions  bordering  on  the  tropics,  wlmro 
:  there  is  little  or  no  frost.     In  the  Eastern  heiiiis|i!iorc 
lis  production  is  ])rincipally  conlincd  to  situatiuns  fa- 
vorable to  its  growth,  lieiiig  lietween  the  fortieth  par- 
allel of  north  latitude  and  u  corresponding  degree  south. 
On  tlio  Atlantic  side  of  the  Western  Continent  it  Kill 
not  thrive  beyond  the  thirt> -third  degree  of  north  lit- 
I  itude  and  the  thirt.\-lifth  parallel  south.     On  the  I'a- 
citic aide  it  will  perfect  its  growth  some  li»  •  degrees 
I  farther  north  or  south.     From  the  flexibility  of  this 
I  plant,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it  is  gradually  becinn- 
I  ing  more  hardy,  and  will  eventually  endure  an  e.\|ios- 
I  ure,  and  yield  a  |)rolitablo  return,  much  farther  nurth, 
I  along  the  iKU'dei's  of  the  Missisaippi  and  some  uf  its 
I  tributuiios,  tlian  it  has  hitherto  been  prodiicecl.     In 
I  most  parts  of  Louisiana  the  canea  yield  three  erops 
,  from  one  planting.     The  tirst  season  it  ia  donoininatcj 
"plant  cane,"  and  each  of  the  aubscquent  growths "  ra- 
toons."     liut  sometimes,  as  on  the  prairies  of  Attulia- 
pas  and  Opeluusas,  and  the  higher  northern  range  of 
j  its  cultivation,  it  ro<|uirC8  to  bo  replanted  every  year. 
I  Within  the  tropics,  as  in  the  West  indies  ami  else- 
where, the  ratoons  continue  to  yield  abuiulniitly  for 
twelve,  fifteen,  and  even  twenty-four  years,  from  the 
same  rooti. 

The  cultivation  of  this  plant  is  principally  ronfincd 
to  the  Wesi  Indies,  Venezuela,  Brazil,  Mauritius,  llrit- 
ish  Inilia,  China,  Japan,  the  Sundu,  Philipijii.e,  and 
Sandwich  islands,  and  to  the  soutlicrn  districts  of  the 
L'liiteU  States.  The  varieties  most  cultivated  in  the 
latter  ure  the  striped  blue,  and  yellow  ribbon,  or  .lava; 
tho  red  ribbon,  or  violet,  from  Java;  the  Creole  crys- 
talline, or  Malabar ;  the  Otaheitc,  the  purple,  tlic  yel- 
low, till'  purple-banded,  and  tho  gra,  -ane.s.  The  quan- 
tity of  sugar  produced  on  an  aero  vuries  from  600  to 
.'lOOO  lbs.,  averaging,  perhaps,  from  SOO  to  liKlO  Ihs. 

Hitherto  the  amount  of  sugar  and  inolusscs  con- 
Bume<l  in  the  I'nitcd  States  has  exceeded  the  iiuantily 
produu-d,  consequently  there  has  been  no  direct  occa- 
sion for  their  exportation.  In  tho  year  1815  it  was  es- 
timated that  the  sugar  made  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi alone  amounted  to  10,000,000  lbs.  In  1818 
the  entire  crop  of  Ixjuisiana  was  only  2.5,000,000  lbs. ; 
in  1H50  it  had  reached  the  enormous  quantity  of 
226,001,000  lbs.,  besides  about  12,000,000  guUona  of 
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molaasea.  According  to  tho  census  of  1840,  the  amount 
of  cone  and  maple  sugar  was  t6f),10O,80O  lbs.,  of  which 
110,947,720  lbs.  were  raised  in  Louisiana.  Uy  the  ccn- 
BUi  of  1H60  the  cane  sugar  made  in  this  country  was 
247,581,000  lbs.,  besides  9,700,n06  gallons  of  molasses ; 
maple-sugar,  84,249,886  lbs.,  amounting  to  281,830,886 
lbs.,  showing  an  increase  in  ton  years  of  126,780,077 
Iha.—  Uniteil  Statet  Patent  (tffke  RejtoH,  1850. 

Ailiilleration. — Sugar  is  an  article  which  is  especial- 
ly liable  to  adulteration ;  and  its  high  price  during  the 
last  few  years,  coupled  with  tho  high  duty,  has  given 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  this  nefarious  practice.  Per- 
haps we  might  not  bo  far  from  the  mark  were  we  to 
estimate  the  quantity  of  foreign  matters  intcntionall}' 
mixed  up  with  sugar,  and  sold  as  such  in  England, 
previously  to  the  late  reduction  of  duties,  at  10,000  or 
12,000  tons  a  ycarl  Sago  and  potato  flour  are  the  ar- 
ticles which  have  been  most  extensively  used  for  this 
purpose.  When  mixed  with  sugar  they  give  it  a  whiter 
and  finer  appearance,  and,  unless  the  dose  bo  overdone, 
increase  its  price  about  -1*.  a  cwt.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  deal  with  an  abuse  of  this  sort.  No  doubt  tho 
fall  in  the  price  of  sugar  following  tho  placing  of  the 
trade  on  a  proper  footing,  and  tho  reduction  of  tlie  duty, 
have  lessened  the  temptation  to  adulterate,  liut  tliey 
have  not  wholly  removed  it,  tho  materials  employed 
to  adulterate  being  decidedly  cheaper  than  sugar,  how- 
ever supplied.  In  this,  as  in  most  cases  of  tho  sort, 
the  best  security  against  adulteration  is  to  deal  only 
with  grocers  of  tho  highest  character. 

Failure  of  the  SuffOf-cane  in  Louiaiana. — The  culture 
of  suf,ar-cano  in  Louisiana  has  been  sulijuct,  from  the 
period  of  its  introduction  in  1751  up  to  the  present  time, 
to  certain  unfavorable  vicissitudes  to  which  it  is  not 
liable  in  more  southern  clinics.  Tho  past  has  been 
more  marked,  perhaps,  than  any  preceding  season, 
botli  in  respect  tc  tlio  amount  produced  and  to  the  dis- 
eases and  condition  or  degeneracy  of  the  cone.  The 
spring  of  1854  is  represented  to  have  been  so  extraor- 
dinarily dry  that  most  of  tho  cuttings  put  into  tlic 
ground  perished,  even  after  they  had  vegetated.  In- 
deed, some  few  sections  only  of  the  sugar-growing  par- 
islieS  were  favored  even  with  occasional  vernal  showers, 
and  the  crops  in  these  sections  gave  better  promise  than 
those  in  otiier  parts  of  the  State.  But  yet  in  these 
tho  yield  was  not  abundant,  as  llio  summer  and  foil 
proved  otherwise  unfavorable  to  the  growth  und  ma- 
turity of  the  cane  ;  and  many  planters,  who  had  crops 
of  fair  appearance,  found,  upon  grinding  and  boiling, 
that  tlic  actual  yield  of  sugar  to  the  aero  was  unusual- 
ly small.  The  plant-cone,  upon  which  the  cultivators 
mainly  depend,  seems  to  hove  been  a  general  failure 
throughout  tho  State ;  and  the  small  crop  mode  was 
mostly  sovcd  from  tho  stubbles  or  rotoons.  Tho  se- 
curing of  the  crop  was  also  very  unfavorable  to  the 
planter.  At  the  commencement  of  tho  grinding  there 
oppeared  to  be  little  or  no  crystollizable  sugar  in  the 
juice.  The  cane  was  not  ripe,  and  the  cold  and  un- 
usually wet  winter,  which  consequently  required  a 
large  amount  of  fuel  for  boiling,  was  a  great  draw- 
bocli;  so  much  so  that  many  of  the  planters  lost  a 
good  portion  of  their  crops  by  not  I)eing  prepared  for 
these  exigencies,  while  others,  rather  than  grind  their 
immature  cane,  preferred  to  let  it  stand  in  tlio  fields, 
even  at  the  risl<  of  losing  a  part,  and  did  not  commence 
boiling  before  the  20th  of  December. 

The  deterioration,  or  falling  off  of  the  crop,  has  been 
attributed  to  presumed  causes,  one  of  which  is  that 
t)ascd  upon  the  theory  of  Mr.  Knight,  of  Herefordshire, 
in  England,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  last  ccnturj-,  name- 
ly, tliot  plants  propagated  by  cuttings,  or  slips,  dete- 
riorate and  become  extinct,  unless  regenerated  from 
time  to  time  by  the  production  of  fresh  stocks  directly 
from  tho  seeds.  Mr.  Knight,  it  would  seem,  based  his 
hypothesis  upon  tho  fact  that  certain  varieties  of  the 
apple  in  his  neighborhood  were  believed  to  bo  running 
through  their  natural  course,  and  named  as  instances 


the  "  Golden  Pippin"  and  the  "  Nonpareil."  Hut  the 
particular  cases  thus  cited  failed  to  sustain  his  assump- 
tion, for  the  Golden  Pippin  is  believed  still  to  thrive 
well  at  Madeira,  on  many  parts  of  I  lie  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  in  England,  as  well  as  the  Nonpareil,  just 
as  llicy  did  in  the  (lays  of  Queen  Anne. 

The  cultivated  sugar-cane  very  rarely  prmluces  seeds, 
although  this  is  said  sumetimes  to  occur  even  in  tho 
Southern  Slates  of  this  Union;  but  it  has  not  been 
shown  that  the  seeds  have  vegetated  when  sown  ;  yet 
there  is,  no  doubt,  some  country  in  which  the  course  of 
nature  is  followed  in  this  respect.  Moreover,  it  hcs  been 
averred  that  there  is  no  region  in  which  the  cultivators 
attempt  to  resort  to  this  mode  of  propagation,  their  de- 
pendence being  always  and  entirely  >ipon  the  cuttings. 
The  theory,  therefore,  of  the  insuflficiency  of  this  means 
of  propagating  the  sugar-cane,  is  without  llio  least  foun- 
dation, unless  it  can  be  shown  that  a  general  tendency 
to  decay  and  extinction  is  manifested  in  it  throughout 
the  globe — a  fact  that  has  not  been  assumed,  and  that 
certainly  does  not  exist. 

That  tho  propagation  of  plants,  by  their  seeds,  is  the 
natural  method,  seems  like  an  infallible  proposition  ; 
and  to  tho  inquiry  it  naturally  suggests  respecting 
their  design,  if  not  for  this  use,  it  may  lie  ditlicult  to 
find  a  conclusive  reply.  But  the  vegetable  kingdom 
presents  to  the  mind  of  the  obser*  er  so  many  apparent 
anomalies,  that  the  student  who  refuses  to  progress 
farther  until  each  in  succession  is  made  plain  to  iiis 
understanding,  is  not  likcl '  to  proceed  far  in  this  most 
'  iteresting  and  profitable  ^.ursuit. 

It  is  an  unfortunate,  though  very  prevalent  error,  to 
attribute  the  diseases  of  plants  to  other  than  the  real 
causes,  since  by  doing  so  wo  deprive  ourselves  of  tho 
ability  to  apply  tho  remedy  appropriate  to  each  case. 
A  deficiency  or  excess  of  rain,  heat  or  cold,  the  electric 
state  of  tho  atmospliere,  and,  what  is  still  more  likely, 
an  unfavorable  condition  of  the  soil,  doubtless  more  or 
less  induce  tho  diseases  or  debility  of  plants ;  and  these 
may  be  either  local  or  general.  In  ^he  case  of  the 
sugar-cane  of  Louisiana,  for  instance,  although  it  is 
liighly  desirable  to  introduce  cuttings  of  new,  and,  if 
possible,  better  varieties,  than  are  now  cultivated  in 
tliat  State,  there  is  a  probable  cause  of  deterioration 
to  which  the  attention  of  planters  has  not  been  efifectu- 
ally  directed.  It  is  known  that  the  continued  produc- 
tion of  a  single  species  of  plant  upon  almost  any  soil 
will  cveniuoUy  exhaust  that  soil  of  those  clen'cnts 
especially  required  as  the  pabulum  of  that  plant,  if 
those  elements  be  not  carefully  ascertained  and  sys- 
tematically returned.  Is  not  this  probably  the  case 
with  respect  fo  the  sugar-fields  of  Louisiana  ?  Clieni- 
ical  analyses  have  shown  that  nearly  one  half  of  the 
inorganic  matter  contained  in  tho  cane  itself  is  phos- 
phate of  lime,  and  nearly  a  fourth  silica.  The  bare 
statement  of  this  fact  must  assuredly  suggest  to  every 
mind  a  prominent  cause  of  the  evil.  In  the  continued 
culture  of  sugar  upon  the  same  lands,  as  of  every  thing 
else,  a  judicious  system  of  rotation,  with  a  liberal  sup- 
ply of  guano,  or  other  animal  and  phosphated  manure, 
in  connection  with  a  due  supply  of  well  decomposed 
vegetable  matter,  is  essential ;  and,  as  has  been  inti- 
mated, tho  latter  must  be  of  tho  kinds  specially  indi- 
cated. 

That  there  has  been  a  degeneracy  In  tho  cane,  caused 
by  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  injudicious  rotation,  is 
obvious,  from  the  fact  that  the  same  lands  which  have 
been  under  cultivation  for  a  long  period  have  yielded 
more  than  three  times  the  amount  of  sugar  to  the  acre 
in  some  years  than  in  others,  the  productivencp':  i.av- 
ing  been  in  those  cases  in  which  tho  soil  was  m  its 
primitive  fertility,  or  when  enriched  by  guano  or  other 
appropriate  manures.  For  instance,  the  British  and 
French  West  India  Islands,  some  sixty  or  seventy  years 
ago,  yielded  from  3000  to  6000  pounds  of  sugar  to  tho 
acre.  At  present  they  do  not  yield  a  third  of  this 
amount  without  manure.    The  product  in  Louisiana, 
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formerly,  often  reached .:  high  as  3000  or  4000  ponnds ; 
and  in  some  cases  eve.,  to  6000  pounds;  but  for  the 
last  few  years  it  has  often  ranged  as  low  as  from  600 
to  1000  pounds  to  the  acre.  According  to  Commodore 
Perry,  in  bis  "  Expedition  to  Japan,"  before  the  intro- 
duction of  guano  into  Mauritius,  the  product  of  sugar  on 
that  island  was  from  2000  to  2600  pounds  to  the  acre ; 
but  the  increase  since  the  application  of  this  fertilizer 
has  been  so  extraordinary  as  to  be  scarcely  credible. 
In  ordinary  seasons  the  product  has  been  from  6000  to 
7000  pounds,  and  under  peculiarly  favorable  circum- 
stances it  has  even  reached  8000  pounds  to  the  acre. 

The  amount  of  raw  sugar  as  a  gross  produce  to  tho 
acre,  in  several  countries  ^  the  globe,  from  good  author- 
ities, is  as  follows : 

Mauritius 600O  pounds. 

Brutl 6000  " 

Cubs  4000  " 

jBle  of  Bourbon 8800  " 

Guwlslaupe 2000  " 

VeraCrui 1900  " 

Martinique ITOO  " 

Beugftl 1600  " 

8t.  Oomingo 1100  " 

liouhisna 1000  " 


In  order  to  show  the  fluctuations  of  the  sugar-crop 
in  Louisiana,  we  have  compiled  from  our  records  the 
annexed  statement  of  the  sugar  product  of  Louisiana 
for  the  past  twenty-three  years,  showing  thr  amount 
of  each  year's  crop  in  hogsheads  and  pounds,  with  the 
gross  average  value  per  hogshead  and  total,  the  pro- 
portions taken  by  Atlantic  ports  and  Western  States, 
and  the  date  of  the  flrst  receipt  of  each  crop.  By  this 
statement  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  product  of 
Louisiana  from  1884  to  1806  inclusive,  a  period  of 
twenty-three  years,  was  8,972,716  hogsheads,  valued 
at  $204,181,228,  and  that  of  this  quantity  the  Atlantic 
ports  tool(  1,817,883  hogshead^  and  the  Western  States 
1,974,108  hogsheads.  Tho  crops  from  1828  (which  it 
as  far  back  as  our  estimates  extend)  to  1833  summed 
up  281,000  hogsheads;  which  would  make  the  total 
product  in  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years  4,253,716 
hogsheads,  or  4,477,068,000  pounds.  We  would  here 
remark  that  up  to  1848  the  product  in  hogsheads  is 
estimated,  and  1000  pounds  taken  as  the  average  weight 
per  hogshead,  but  for  the  crop  since  that  date  we  have 
taken  the  figures  of  Mr.  P.  A.  Cbamponier,  as  wo  lind 
them  in  his  annual  statement!. 
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Tot*;  Crop. 

Ararflfft 

Ilo^*li»d. 

ToUl  V>luo. 

Biporto  from  Now  OrlwiM. 

rifM  Roceipti 

of 

Now  Crop 

Uluortofl  10 
AtUiiUo  PorU. 

Kiporuit  to 
Weotom  BUtw. 

1834      

Hophndi. 

100,0.M) 

30,000 

70,000 

66.000 

70,000 

116,000 

87,000 

90,000 

140,000 

100,000 

200,000 

186,660 

140,000 

240.000 

22i),000 

247,928 

211,803 

286,647 

321,981 

449,324 

846.636 

281,427 

751,976 

Fooido. 

100,000,000 
30,000,000 
70,000,000 
66,000,000 

7aooo,ooo 

116,000,900 
87,000,000 
90,000,000 
140,000.000 
100,000,000 
200,000,000 
186,650.000 
14O,00J,000 
240,000,000 
220,000,000 
269,769,009 
231,194,000 
257,188,000 
868,129,000 
49.%,1B«,000 
88.%,726,000 
254.e6.),U00 
81,873,000 

$60  00 
90  00 
00  00 
09  60 
62  60 
60  00 
66  0!) 
40  00 
42  60 
60  00 
46  00 
65  00 
70  00 
40  00 
40  00 
60  00 
60  00 
60  00 
4S00 
35  00 
62  00 
70  00 

110  00 

$6,000,000 

2,700,000 

4,200,000 

6,062.500 

4,876,000 

6,760,000 

4,786,000 

8,600,000 

4,760,000 

6,000,000 

9,000,000 

10,266,760 

9,800,000 

9,600,000 

8,800,000 

12,896,160 

12,078,1811 

11,827,860 

15,462.688 

16,726.340 

18,0:6,020 

16,199,890 

8,137,300 

Honhoodi. 

46,600 

1,600 

26,300 

24.500 

26.600 

42,600 

88,600 

28,000 

68,000 

34.000 

101,(K)0 

79,000 

46.500 

84,000 

90,000 

90,(100 

41,000 

42,000 

82,01)0 

100,000 

122,000 

S»,1S8 

1,850 

Hogohtub. 

44,500 

23,500 

35,000 

82,600 

82,600 

68,000 

46,600 

60,000 

00,()00 

63,000 

70.000 

76  000 

70,000 

115,000 

108,000 

128,000 

123,000 

140,000 

206,000 

185,000 

143,000 

181,027 

80,576 

October  16. 
November  5. 
Noveml)er  1. 
November  1. 
October  17. 
October  13. 
October  14. 
October  13. 
October  12. 
October  22. 
October  3. 
October  4. 
Octolwr  7. 
October  2. 
October  6. 
October  11. 
October  17 
October  19. 
October  9. 
October  fl. 
OctobiT  4. 
Octolier  10. 
November  3. 

1836 

1839 

1837    

1833 

1839 

1840 

1841 

1S42      

1843 

1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 

1851 

1862 

1863 

1854 

1855 

1856 

Total.... 

8,972,716 

4,196,668,000 

204,181,228 

l,;)17.88:t 

l,t<74,10B 
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In  seeking  r  'emcdy  for  the  evil  hero  complaine<l  of 
in  Louisiana,  the  minds  of  many  have  very  naturally 
been  turned  to  tho  project  of  replenishing  tho  cano- 
ficlds  of  that  State  by  tho  importation  of  a  fresh  tu\t- 
ply  of  cuttings,  of  such  varieties  as  may  bo  found  best 
suited  to  the  soil  and  climate.  Ucsort  to  this  means 
of  restoration  should  bo  promptly  mado  on  a  liberal 
and  extensive  scale,  so  that  tho  experiment  may  bo 
thorough,  and,  if  possible,  efl'ectual  in  its  results.  An 
intelligent  agent  should  bo  selected  for  tho  purpose, 
well  acquainted  with  tho  character  of  tho  cane,  and  the 
nature  of  the  soils  and  climates  in  which  it  grows,  as 
well  as  with  tlie  best  modes  of  packing  and  transport- 
ing it  to  distant  parts,  cither  by  land  or  sea ;  and, 
what  would  add  much  to  his  qualiflcations,  one  who  is 
nlso  acquainted  practically  with  the  culture  of  the 
plant  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar. 

Among  tho  points  on  this  continent  from  which  the 
cuttings  could  be  ubtuiiicd  might  be  instanced  the 
valley  of  Aragua,  in  Venezuela,  Biillsh  Guiana,  or  some 
favorable  locality  on  tho  coast  uf  Brazil.  On  or  near 
tho  Easturn  continent,  perhaps  British  India  or  tho 
islands  ofMaritiua  andJava  might  prove  suitable  posi- 
tions for  the  procurement  of  the  varieties  desired.  Tho 
agent  thus  employed  should  bo  accurately  iuformed 
or  instructed  with  reference  to  tlie  soil,  climate,  and 
elevation  aliovo  the  sea,  of  the  sugar  districts  of  these 
countries,  as  well  as  to  the  ago  and  healthiness  of  tho 
canes  from  which  tho  cuttings  are  to  bo  taken,  the 
f»tt0<iti,]tf  plants  tnv^  wUch  tbey  aro  to  b«  obtained, 


and  the  proper  seasons  of  procuring  them  and  deliver- 
ing them  at  some  accessible  point  in  tho  United  States 
near  wheru  they  are  intond.nl  to  grow. 

Tho  varieties  of  cane  which  have  hitherto  been  most 
cultivated  in  Louisiana  are  tlic  Striped-blue  Itibbon; 
tho  Green  liibbon ;  tho  Yclluw  Hibbon,  or  Java ;  llie 
Uod  Kiblion,  or  Violet;  the  lieddish  Violet;  the  Red 
striped ;  tho  Creole;  Crystalline,  or  JIalabar ;  tlic  Ota- 
lieite ;  the  Purple ;  tho  Yellow ;  the  Purple-bauUed ; 
the  Gray;  tlic  Grayish  White. 

The  Jteii-ttriped  cane,  which  was  originally  brought 
from  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java,  anil  tho  Violel  ur  lied- 
d'uk  Violet,  which  is  only  a  variatiuu  from  tho  fumier, 
aru  l'r;iieved  to  bo  the  only  two  varieties  that  will  gcii- 
erally  prosper  under  the  climate  of  the  sugar  districts 
of  the  Soutiiern  States.  All  the  other  descriptions  are 
too  sensitivo  to  cold,  except  in  the  wanner  parts  of  tlio 
delta  of  tho  Mississippi,  Florida,  and  Texas.  When 
planted  !u  now  ground,  it  gives  a  certain  amount  of 
whito  canes,  or  tlioso  tho  outside  of  which  is  uf  a  gray- 
isli  white.  When  cultivated  in  old  soil,  however,  it 
furnishes  a  good  yield  of  violet-red  cane.  A^aiii,  on 
new  ground,  a  part,  say,  from  ono-tontli  to  one-lifleenlli, 
of  tho  striped  cane  becomes  white,  or  a  dirty  grayish 
white.  There  aro  also  to  bo  found  more  or  loss  red 
stripes  on  some  portions  of  the  stalk,  or  on  the  joint); 
but  all  tho  rest  of  the  stalk  is  entirely  gray.  Un  old 
ground,  on  the  contrary,  tho  red-striped  gives  red  or 
violet  red  canes  in  about  tho  saute  proportion  as  alwvo. 
The  tendency  of  tbia  cano  to  degenerate  rapidly  is  r»- 
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markable  in  every  part  of  America.  The  other  varie- 
ties are  not  so  liable  to  deteriorate.  After  once  degen- 
erating, these  canes  never  recover  their  original  color, 
—Patent  tfffice  Report,  1865. 

Sources  whence  the  Supply  of  Sugar  is  derived.— The 
West  Indies,  United  States,  Java,  Brazil,  Bengal,  Mau- 
ritius, Slant,  the  Isle  de  Bourbon,  and  the  Philippines, 
are  the  principal  sources  whence  the  supplies  required 
for  the  European  and  American  markets  are  derived. 
The  quantities  exported  in  1857  from  these  countries, 
exclusive  of  molasses,  may  bo  estimated  as  follows: 

ToDi. 


British  Colonies.  Ton«. 

West  Indies 180,000 

Mauritius 76,000 

British  India W.OOO 


SponisA  (XUmi's. 

Cuba 860,000 

Porto  Rico 60,000 

Phlllppiues 26,000 

Dvteh  Colonies. 

Java 76,000 

GuUna 26,000 

French  Colonies. 

Martinique ) 

Ouadaloupe > 

Isle  de  Bourbon,  etc.  ) 

Danish  and  Swedish  Colonies. 

St.  Thomas > 

St  Cru»,  eta / 

Brazil 

United  States 

China,  Slam,  and  all  other  parts 

I'roductlon  of  beot-root  sugar  in  tho) 

world f 

Production  of  sorghum  and  maple-sng-t 

ors,  principalljr  In  the  United  States./ 
Aggregate  tons 


880,000 


426,000 


100,000 


80,000 


10,000 

90,000 

100,000 

40,000 

200,000 
800,000 


1,680,000 

Consumption  of  Sugar  in  the  World. — In  the  aggre- 
gate we  shall  not,  perhaps,  bo  far  wrong  in  estimating 
the  consumption  of  exported  colonial  and  tropical  sugar 
for  tho  year  1857  as  follows : 


16,000 


Tho  United  Kingdom 

Franca  

Tho  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Gormany,1 
Prnssia,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Aub-  I 
trian  Italy,  per  Dutch  i>orta,  deduct-  ^  126,000 
ing  re-exports  to  Kussia  and  other 

countrlcB J 

Per  Hanse  Towns 40,000 

Per  Antwerp 16,000 

Per  Kostock,  Stettin,  KonigBbcrg,"] 
and  other  ports  on  the  Baltic,  ex-  [_ 
eluding  tho  iniportB  from  IloUand  i 

and  tho  Ilanso  Towns J 

Trieste,  Venice,  Fiumo,  etc 66,000 


Spain 

Portugal 

KuBBia 

Denmaric  and  Sweden 

Italy,  Sicily,  Malta,  Turkey,  Greece,) 

and  the  Levant  generally / 

United  States 

Canada,  Australia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,) 

etc / 

Total  tons 


Toni.       Tou. 
420,000 
166,000 


260,000 
60,000 
10,000 
70,000 
26,000 

60,000 

436,000 

96,000 


1,6S0,000 

In  the  estimate  for  the  United  States,  the  production 
of  cane  sugar  is  included. 
Btatkment  of  tub  total  Qvantitt  op  raw  and  hkfinid 

SUOAB  KNTEBKII  FOR  IIOUE  t'ONSUMITION  IN  OeF '.T  UBIT- 
AIM  IN  EACH  or  TUB  FIVB  VBABS  ENDINQ  136U. 


Vsar  endlDf 


Tom 


enduif 

July    5, 1862 8flS,8T5;  increase,  66,072 

1868 806,239;  decrease,    8,086 

1864 334,102i  increase,  18,868 

Juno  30, 1866 420,203 ;  increase,  42,101 

"        1856 872,626;  decroase,  63,677 

The  imports  have,  in  a  partial  degree,  corresponded 
with  the  tluctuations  in  consumption,  and  these  tables 
show,  notwithstanding  the  large  quantities  received 
from  the  Continent  toward  the  close  of  last  year,  and 
the  earlier  arrivols  from  tho  colonies  in  the  present, 
tlittt  tlie  imports  in  the  year  ending  the  80th  June  last 
were  nearly  20,000  tons  loss  than  in  the  preceding  twelve 
months. 


STATBMDfT  or  THB  TOIAh  QVANTITT  0*  KkW  ABD  Rlmnp 
SUOAB   IMFOBTBD  INTO  GBCAI  BBITAIM  IH  MACB  OT  TUB 
FIVE  VEABB  BNDUta  1860. 
Year  radlnf  Tmu.  Ton. 

July    6, 1862 896,201 ;  inoreaie,  26,726 

•'        1868 364,188;  decrease,  42,128 

"        1SB4 3113,488;  increase,  39,800 

June  80, 1866 428,879;  increase,  86,441 

"        1866 409,226;  decrease,  19,668 

AVEBAGB  I'BIOES  OF  HbOWN  SVOAB  IN  TUB  MONTHS  OF  JAN- 

OABY,  Mabou,  Hat.  .Iitly,  Heptemiieb,  and  Novbhueb 

IH  TUB  I'OBT  or  Havana  dtibino  tub  FOLLOwrNo  ten 

YbABB— WITO  TUB  tbablt  Avebaob  Valtb— Pbiobb  IH 

Reals 

Years.       Jan.    March.    May. 

1846  -        - 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852 

1853 

1854 

1855 
Average 

Consumption  in  the  United  Stales, — The  consumption 
of  sugar  in  the  United  States  has  been  verj'  variable, 
and  the  increase  of  consumption  in  the  last  half-dozen 
years — since  the  price  has  been  low — is  very  great. 
This  will  be  seen  jn  the  following  tables.  We  shall 
first  show  tlie  importation  of  foreign  sugar.  In  this 
account  wo  have  subtracted  from  the  quantity  import- 
ed the  amount  re-exported,  so  that  the  statement  below 
gives  the  prime  quantity  imported  and  used  in  the 
coimtry  for  the  years  given. 

FOBXION  SVOAB  IMFOBTED  AND  OONSCIIID.  '  r. 


Ymti.  Pounds. 

1837 96,141,362 

1840 110,041,297 

1842 160,868,476 

1848 89,762,1169 


VMn.  Poundf. 

1848 244,13'.>,T6B 

1860 194,433,629 

1868 448,400,644 

1866 440,000,000 


It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  since  1846,  a  period  of 
ten  years,  the  importation  of  sugar  has  quadrupled. 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  from  1837  to  1880,  and  from 
1850  to  1853,  in  each  period,  the  importation  of  sugar 
doubled.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  exhibition 
of  the  above  figures,  that  the  reduction  of  prices  has 
had  great  influence  on  the  importation  of  sugar.  Let 
us  now  turn  from  the  foreign  to  the  domestic  supply ; 
and  lirst  the  production  of  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

The  New  Orleans  Price  Current  furnishes  the  number 
of  hogsheads  raised  in  the  United  States  for  a  series  of 
years.  Reducing  it  to  pounds,  at  1000  lbs.  to  the  hogs- 
head, we  have  the  following  result  since  1837 : 

V«ftri.  Poundi. 

1837  66,000,000 

1840 87,000,000 


1843 140,000,000 

1846 180,650,000 


Yean,  Poandi. 

1848 220,000,000 

1860 211,808,000 

1863 449,824,000 

1886 281,427,000 

We  find  fl-om  the  table  that  tho  production  of  cane 
sugar  has  doubled  in  tlie  lost  ten  years,  and  quadru- 
pled in  fifteen.  In  addition  to  this,  the  common  maple- 
sugar  averages  about  thirty  millions  of  pounds  per 
annum. 

Now,  taking  the  aggregate  of  sugar  imported,  and 
that  made  in  the  country,  we  have  the  following  sup- 
ply, estimated  in  pounds,  for  successive  years:  ,-.-ji 
Total  SuoAB  SOFFLT.  "'■ 

Y«Mf.  PoUDdj. 

18,17, 101,141,882 


1840 227,!'4I,29T 

1848 880,868,476 

1»16 816,402,900 


Yeare.  Ponndj. 

1848 404,1211,768 

1880 486,736,629 

1S68 027,484,644 

1886 671,427,000 


It  may  safely  he  assumed  that  the  average  consump- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  United  States  is  now  equal  to  nine 
hundred  millions  of  pounds  per  annum.  Deducting 
from  the  population  of  the  United  States  three  mill- 
ions of  slaves,  who  probably  use  very  little  sugar,  we 
have  the  consumption  of  sugar  equal  to  about  40  lbs. 
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average  for  each  person.  But  thli  oonsamption  of 
sngar  has  actually  trebled  in  ten  years  I  This  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  extraordinary  fact,  and  indicates  a  great 
change  in  the  habits  of  living  among  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  That  it  is  a  real,  absolute  change  in 
the  habits  of  life,  can  not  be  doubted.  Let  us  show  its 
magnitude  by  comparing  the  increase  of  population 
with  the  increase  of  sugar : 

Ymii.                             IscniM  PopuUtloa.  ImiuM  Sofw. 

1840  to  1845. 16  per  cent  60  per  cent. 

184&tolS60 16        "  84        " 

1880  to  1855 16        "  100        " 

1840  to  1886 48        "  300        " 

We  then  see  that  the  consumption  of  sugar  far  out- 
runs the  increase  of  population.  In  1840  the  consump- 
tion of  sugar  was  but  16  lbs.  per  individual.  In  1855 
it  is  40  lbs. 

In  the  period  of  twelve  years,  f^m  1843  to  1854  in- 
clusive, there  has  been  a  steady  diminution  in  the  price 
of  sugar,  but  not  enough  to  account  for  the  uliangc  wo 
see  here.  The  chatige  of  prices  in  New  Orleans  sugar 
has  been  as  follows : 

1843  to  1846 $68  per  hogshead. 

1847tol8.-S0 ,     47 

1861tolSM 46  " 

The  price  of  sugar  to  the  consumer  in  the  West  has 
diminished  much  more  rapidly  than  this.  The  in- 
crease of  steamboats  and  the  rapid  decline  of  freiglits 
has  produced  a  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  tropical 
products  in  the  West;  wliich  has  beeii  steadily  going 
on  for  thirty  years.  The  effect  of  this,  together  with 
the  increase  of  population  at  the  West,  has  produced 
an  extraordinary  increase  in  the  consumption  of  sugar, 
and  especially  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  This  increase 
in  the  Western  States  is  (]uito  remarlcablc.  We  iind, 
by  a  statement  in  the  New  Orleans  Price  Current,  that 
in  twenty  years,  from  1834  to  1864,  the  export  of  sugar 
from  New  Orleans  to  the  Western  States  amounted  to 
one  million  eight  liundred  thousand  hogsheads,  or  about 
ninety  thousand  hogsheads  per  annum ;  but  when  we 
examine  the  detail,  we  find  the  average  annual  increase 
to  be  very  rapid.  Taking  the  aegrogate  of  each  five 
years,  we  have  the  following  result : 

1836  to  1839,  Inclusive 181,600  hogsheads. 

1839  to  1841         "        878,600         " 

1845  to  1849         "        498,000         " 

1861)  to  1864         "         806,000         " 

ISM  to  1844 S."  per  ccrL 

1845  to  1849 80        " 

1850  10  1854 70 

The  present  consumption  of  Louisiana  sngar  in  the 
Western  States,  to  which  it  is  carried  by  steamboats, 
amounts  to  an  average  of  160,000  hogsheads  per  annum. 
This  is  mainly  dittributed  through  the  three  great  dis- 
tributing points  of  the  West — Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
and  St.  Louis. 

Another  remarkable  fact  in  the  commerce  in  sugar 
is  the  increase  of  American  reflned  sugar.  At  the 
present  time  the  amount  of  refined  sugars  imported  is 
not  hal'  what  it  was  twenty  years  since;  while  the 
amount  of  sugar  exported  is  four  times  as  much. 

Bowtiy  Oft  Erportation  ofrfjined  Sugar. — Sugar  re- 
fined in  the  United  States,  the  growth  and  production 
of  any  other  country,  is  entitled  to  an  allowance  of 
drawback  equal  to  the  amount  of  duties  paid  on  the 
raw  article,  on  due  exportation  thereof  to  any  foreign 
port  or  place,  subject  only  to  the  provisions  that  no 
drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  any  exportation  when 
sucli  drawback  shall  not  amount  to  twelve  dollars  or 
more.  To  entitle  the  exporter  to  the  benefit  of  said  al- 
lowance of  drawback,  such  exporter,  at  least  six  hours 
previous  to  the  putting  or  lading  any  of  the  said  re- 
fined sugar  on  board  any  vessel  or  other  conveyance 
for  exportation,  shall  lodge  with  the  collector  of  the 
customs,  fur  the  district  from  which  such  Importation 
is  to  bo  made,  an  entry  setting  forth  his  intention  to 
export  the  same,  and  describing  the  marks,  numlwrs, 
and  packages,  and  designating  the  place  where  depos- 


ited, and  the  name  of  the  vessel  or  other  conveyance  In 
or  by  which,  and  the  port  or  place  to  which,  the  same 
is  intended  to  bo  exported.  This  entry  must  be  ac- 
cording to  form,  and,  upon  presentation,  be  verified  by 
the  oath  or  affirmation  of  the  owner  or  agent,  or  other 
proper  officer  of  the  manufactory  in  which  such  sugar 
may  have  been  reflned.  If  any  of  such  sugar,  after 
it  shall  have  been  shipped  for  exportation,  sliall  be 
unshipped  for  any  purpose  whatever,  either  within  the 
limits  of  the  United  States  or  within  four  leagues  of  the 
coast  thereof,  or  shall  be  rclanded  witliin  the  United 
States  from  on  board  the  vessel  wherein  the  same  shall 
have  Iwcu  laden  for  exportation,  unless  the  voyage  sliall 
not  be  proceeded  on,  or  shall  be  altered  from  necessity 
or  distress,  to  save  the  ship  and  goods  from  perisliing, 
which  shall  be  immediately  made  known  to  tlio  col- 
lector of  the  nearest  district;  then  the  sugar  so  un- 
shipped, together  with  the  vessel,  her  boats  and  cqui]v 
ment,  shall  be  forfeited,  and  may  be  seized  by  any  offi. 
cer  of  the  customs  or  inspection. 

SUGAR  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

TVFOBTS  INTO,   KxrOBTS  rBOM,  AND  t'OSBtmiTION  OK  FoB- 
XION  SOOAB  IN  TUB  lUITBH  STATBS  KOB  TUB  FITR  \  EAB8 

ENniNo  THE  30th  OF  Ju.ne,  1866. — (Fbom  Tbrabdhy  Hi. 

rOBTB.) 


V««ni. 

Imporu. 

Ksporta. 

Coniumiuum 

Poundi. 

fiiiuidi. 

PouDdi. 

1861 

385,000,000 

6,000,000 

379,000,IK10 

1862 

467.000,000 

9,000,000 

448,000,0(10 

1863 

404,000,000 

18,000,000 

440,000,01)0 

1854 

46.'.,000.0fl0 

82,000,000 

403,01)0,000 

1856 

473,000,000 

S3,000,000 

4IO,liO0,(K)0 

i'eodoct  ok  scoab  in  tub  united  states — exrobt  akd 
Consumption  tuxbeov. —  (I'boh  Cuahponieb's  and 
Tbbasdby  Hefobts.) 


Yean. 

ProducU. 

Kiportt. 

ronBunif.lion 

Pounda. 

Puundf. 

Hounds, 

1861 

'.67,00(1,000 

2,000,000 

286,(H)().(IOO 

1852 

379,000,000 

6,000,000 

873,000,000 

18.%3 

603,000,000 

10,000,000 

403,(K)0,()00 

18!i4 

393,000,000 

11,000,000 

382.000,000 

1966 

203.01)0,000 

(no  data) 

2fl8,0(j0,000 

SuoAB  C'BOP  IN  Texas,  1865. 

Brszoria 0190 

Matagorda 060 

Wharton 820 

Fort  Bend 920 

Total 89S9 

Thus  Texas  produced  in  the  year  18.'),')  a  much 
l)ettcr  crop  than  the  preceding  one,  say  9,8f<",900 
pounds  against  7,513,000  pounds  during  the  ]irevioiu 
season. 

Expobts  or  RcoAB  or  Domestic  PBoncoTioN  fbok  tni 
t'NiTEn  States  rou  tub  Year  endinu  ,Iunk  .10,  l^^7. 


DlatrleU. 

tirown  Nuftr. 

Raltoed  8u|u. 

I'liundi. 

Valua. 

I'utuida. 

\tkt. 

1 

'wo 

2.6+) 

227.314 

3* 

1/CS 

48,487 

3,  no 

6,lffl 
1,03:' 

t>m 

6S4» 
M 

"■99 
42 

2.1T1 

T18 

Paasamaiiuoddy 

Portland  and  Falmoiitli 
V'CTinont 

85( 

122,168 

16!878 
0,600 

19,222 
6,000 

86,072 
K.H,342 
ir*,34'3 

20,901 

* 
80 
46 
10,944 

1,064 
500 

1,970 
000 

8,782 
67,342 
14,109 

2.042 

6/.()fl 
19,::(i7 
1,047.8011 
8,000 
7,707 

414,6m 

28^213 

62,183 

9,000 

42,.'Ht4 

687,902 

400 

"sio 

37 
ill.  000 

4.a'.o 

Salem  and  Beverley  . . . 
Boston  and  C'barlestown 

New  London  

Stonlngton        

(rcncscc 

Osweffo         

Niagara 

BuflTalo  Creek 

Oswpgat^'lilo 

1,000          80 

New  York  

72,890 

862,328 

360 

299,677 

"646 

19,262 

T,850 

921 

8i676 
2,196,412 

6.606 
01,048 

4'i 
24,017 

"re 

2,026 
110 

"343 

Champlain 

IMiiladelpbU 

Daltlmnro 

Norfolk 

New  urleaus 

Detroit  

rh'.cago 

Ulonesota 

Total 

190,012  3.14l,8;ll>, 

^^5) 

BUG 
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EZFOBTB  or  SVOAS  OF  FOUiaS  PBODCOTIOII  rsOM  TUB  UnITBS  STATIS  F0>  TBB  YIAB  DflltMO  JOHK  80,  180T. 


STATES. 

ITION  OF  FOS- 
IIK  FITK  ^  KAM 

Trkasdhy  Its- 

COMUDHlti.Ml 


B — EXPOET  AND 
IPONlKB'a      AND 


Whlthw  (ipoittd. 


Riiuia  on  the  B«IUc  and  North  8eaa 

Kuaslfin  PoueaslonB  in  North  America 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Belgium 

Kngland 

Malta 

Canada 

Other  British  North  American  Possessioni . 

British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  I'osseBsions  in  Africa 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

French  North  American  Possessions 

French  West  Indies 

Porto  Rico 

ABorcB 

Sardinia  

Turkey  in  Asia 

Haytl 

San  Domingo 

Mexico '. 

Central  Republio 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil  

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatino  Itepublio 

Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Rcpubllo 

Chili 

Ecuador  

Sandwich  Islands 

China  

Whale-fisheries 

Total,  year  1850-'7 

From  warehonse 

Not  from  warehouse 


261,'.<63 
26,912 


6,018 

1,800 

1,026,678 

131,886 

40,780 

8,468,397 

140,804 

1.160 

lbi8i9 

6,843 

96,727 


33,474 
96,730 
2,077 
1,934 
40 
6,S&0 
5,636 


1,706,647 

li,920 

0,900 


12.168,669 


7,018,266 
6,160,393 


$iiO,7i8 
1,126 


601 

198 

92,261 

12,803 

8.697 

677,142 

13,026 

60 

1,160 

8S4 

8,887 


2,651 
7,612 
244 
2211 
9 
613 
460 


1R4,18J 
1,164 
"731 


Whlta,  cUyed,  or  pow  Jawd. 


Pooadf. 


$884,693 


$4'J3,633 
391,060 


440,415 


1,600 
422 

8,840 
ii960 


6,485 


4)6.712 


3,810 
462,872 


Value. 


$44,0^ 


200 

"if 


480 
"864 


994 


Loaf  and  otbtr  j«ftned. 
Pouids.      [       Vklttt! 


65,660 

70,447 

6,000 

86,'(»1 
160,000 


67,246 

244,755 

22,293 

66,484 

l6,473 

1,790 

11,084 

8,880 


289,464 
1,707 
6,800 

897,932 
13,863 

107,713 
87,619 

803,294 

263,246 
2,0(6 
8,267 
3,999 
1,500 


$7,040 

9,206 

648 

8,676 
17,000 


6,136 

28,683 

2,599 

6,779 

1,316 

'  178 


1,8 


883 


29,576 
215 
Oil 

49,682 
1,891 

12,499 
4,614 

84,364 

30,664 
226 
468 
904 
ISO 


$46,017      I  2,106,430  |  $249,«63 


$480 
45,637 


978,603 
5,127,827 


:^ll2,ti|4 
136,739 


ConsuniTition 


ITION   TBOM  TU 
lBNH.10,  1>57. 


IsiroBTs  or  fobeion  Scqab  into  taz 

Umitbd  States  fob 

tub  Yeae  ending  June  80, 

1867. 

WlieDce  Imported. 

Loaf  and  othor 
raflned. 

Caody. 

81rnp  of 
Sugar-cane. 

Brown. 

White,  elayed, 
or  powdered. 

Poundf. 

Value. 

Poande 

Value. 

Pounda. 

Value. 

Fuundi. 

Value. 

Pounda. 

Value. 

Swedish  West  Indies 

Danish  West  Indies 

66,5«0 
271,998 

373,'306 

i'oso 

,04;232 

"761 

"mo 

2,773 

6,423 
2,900 

4,670 

"890 

2,267 

'$70 
395 

'406 
804 

'603 

"45 

"105 

i,'d29 

"621 
87,844 

66,'2'72 

"100 
11,164 

"$63 

"33 
1869 

1774 

"69 
1006 

8,564 

446,683 

1,912 

"■326 

375,088 

6,363,900 

2,629,745 

■9,'9«2 

16,162 

800 

62,729 

227,810 

17,714,668 

13,726,408 

8,288,686 

'2,'600 

480,044 

21,438,037 

599,618,866 

81,854,212 

' '  "626 

1,064 

81,960 

81,821 

200 

87,810 

10,101,761 

658,'499 
S.670,69S 

$^!09 

29,811 

169 

""62 

23,052 

283.978 

186,069 

'"481 

1,882 

48 

8,044 

16,143 

1,028,662 

710,440 

854,670 

* ■ '178 

14,790 

876,643 

83,188,036 

4,702,897 

""49 

100 

1,668 

1,737 

10 

1,916 

1,079,340 

4i;',i6i 

168,821 

187,'d78 

768,'704 
■"100 

S27,"807 

$3*11844 
46;366 

""e 

191615 

Holland  

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  Host  Indies 

Bolirlum 

Bcotlftnd   

Ireland • 

Other  British  N.  Am.  Poiiesalons. . 

British  West  Indies 

British  Guiana 

British  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlnntio 

Franco  on  the  Mediterrancaa 

French  West  Indies 

French  Guiana 

Philippine  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Kico 

Madeira 

Sardinln 

Two  Sicilies 

Hayti 

San  DoraiUEO 

Mexico 

Central  Rcpubllo 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Chill 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Total,  year  1S.'ia-'7 

718,843 

$68,006 

18,863 

$l(ts7 

il6,4'^0 

$4'>84 

774.931,816 

$42,614,6C4 

1,218,134 

$8a,8'J0 

3.141, 83i,W»,iO« 


Tho  comparativo  consumption  of  sugar  in  Europo 
and  America  is  a  subject  of  interest.  Mr.  M'Culloch, 
the  political  economist,  estimated  tlio  consumption  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain  at  24  lbs.  per  individual,  and 
^ays  tliis  is  much  more  than  is  consumed  in  France  or 
any  part  of  the  continent.  At  present  tho  consump- 
tion in  tlie  United  States  is  40  lbs.  per  individual ;  and 
thus  wo  see  it  is  much  greater  than  in  Europe,  orprol>- 
ably  any  part  of  the  world.     This  fact  is  conclusive, 


if  no  other  could  be  had,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  live  more  comfortably,  and  even  luxuriously, 
than  any  other  people  in  the  world,  because  they  have 
more  real  income  to  expend  in  sobsistence  and  lis  com- 
forts. High  prices  tend  to  diminish  consumption.  But, 
on  tho  other  hand,  the  capacity  to  consume  was  never 
so  great  oa  at  present,  owing  to  the  general  prosperity. 
A  rapid  increase  of  population  will  also  have  a  tendency 
to  prevent  much  reduction  in  the  importation  of  sugar. 
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•^   .     i  ■:  -^m,    rvvtfnM   a           RikOKIPTt  Or  FOMIOW  SUOAB  III  TIDI  UnITID  8tA 

vm. 

i  H  ■  rt.ri 

f-.l  W  tKit--Hit:i 

raoM  In  Jahdaby  to  81«t  DioiMBim,  IBM. 

llhd>. 

•nd 
TImw. 

BwraU. 

Bona 

•ad 
CaM. 

Bap, 

-b'HS.'S- 

Total  Toiu 
ofM40 
TouDda. 

171,156 
88,0,7 
2'i,182 
19,196 
11,579 
1'2,892 

276,80'2 
Mi50 

281,002 
28,033 
28,962 
28,866 
7,026 
19,673 

•23,941 
1.1109 
2,031 
8,019 
1,11K1 
8,208 

lU8,-6» 
73,800 
10,294 
16,982 
8:),'20a 
8.942 

209,336 

189,285 

24,96  > 

8,867 

491,988 

A»  PhllAflnlnhla. 

At  other  Dortt ■ 

ssii.ini 

6,104 

844,266 

12.565 

41,V66 

'204,089 
15,707 

Add  itock  at  all  tho  ports,  Jauuary  1,  185C 

41,9MI 
198 

2T!),806 
12,912 

260,894' 
46,669 

491,983 
46.'* 

491,478 
4,U0D 

'281,018 
'9,601 

Deduct  export!  and  •blpmenU  tnlaod  to  Canada  from  all  the  ports  la  1860 
Deduct  atock  at  all  the  ports,  January  1, 1S67 

881, 7W 
13,770 

41,768 

li72,m 
16  819 

3i7,uyo 

240,100 
'24.712 
2S,fl;!l» 
27,83:) 
34  500 
24.100 

38rt,7i;8 
18.770 

400.688 
39,408 

41,769 

•24.897 
1,047 

^l73 

9,600 
1,010 
8,226 

'220,'2^26 

99,200 

8a,2'28 

6,330 

1,561 

14,700 

a,089 

ifliTos 

40.001) 

487,478 

175,996 

S(M),866 

63,181 

18,394 

8,297 

1,260 

161,942 
:!l,7ii0 

22,892 
18,(180 
'20,349 
14,287 

FioH  In  jADDiay  to  91r  Diomi»>,  IStT. 

At  RoAton                                  

45,469 

4U8,28'J 
4,000 

■2«l),18(l 
10.SI9 

45,459 
746 

207.882 
20,037 

472,'280 
80,273 

2S6.99g 

Deduct  stock  at  all  the  porta,  Jaouanr  1,  1868 

a.ll.07i) 
•23,410 

44,718 

181,7116 
18,130 

44'2,i>10 

•20,312 

421,704 

•2B7  2'.i4 
15,52!) 

C'onnimption  of  foreign  in  1866,  oa  abors 

Consumption  of  forelKii  in  1865 

Incrcaao  in  18B6 

Consuraiition  of  forolgii  In  1860 

Add  crop  of  18e5-'50,  of  Loulalana,  Texaa,  Florida,  etc.,  tho  bulk  of  which  conio  to  market  la  1856,  and 
assuming  the  stock  Ist  January  each  year  to  be  equal 

Would  make  tho  totnl  coiiRumptlon  of  cane  SHgar  In  the  Unltod  States  In  1856 

Total  consumption  u,  duiuustlc  and  foreign  in  1866 

Increase  in  1S86..   


123.4I1S 
87s.7tifl 
S77,7.V2 


1,008 


Cansnmptlon  of  foreign  In  13,^7,  as  aboTO 

Consumption  of  foreign  in  1860 

Docreaxe  In  1867 

Cnnsumption  of  foreign  in  1857 

Add  crop  of  185a-'r>7  of  Louisiana,  Tcxa^  Florida,  etc. 

assuming  the  stock  lat  January  each  year  to  be  equal. 

Would  make  the  total  consumption  of  caiic  sugar  in  the 

Total  consumption  of  foreign  and  domuatic  In  1856 

UecreoM)  in  1887 


241 .705 

255.  ■-'92 

l.!..V27 

241,705 

,  the  bulk  of  which  came  to  market  In  1857,  and 

3:).nfln 

United  States  In  1S6T 28».;(i5 

378.7H0 

97,1105 


"The  foregoing  statistics  present  in  a  clour  and  con- 
cise view  the  extent  of  this  brancli  of  our  conimerco 
for  tiie  past  year.  It  will  be  seen  timt  tlin  total 
receipts  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar  into  tho  United 
States,  during  the  year  ending  l)cceml)cr  31,  1857, 
were  '209,180  tons,  against  receipts  in  18&6  of  '275,G(i'2 
tons,  and  in  1x53  of  '205,064  tons  ;  and  the  quantity  of 
this  description  taken  for  ron8un)ption  in  1857  was 
2ll,7«;5  tons,  against  '256,292  tons  in  1856,  and  192,607 
tons  in  1855,  l>eing  a  decrease  in  the  consumption  of 
foreign  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  of  l.'),527 
tons,  or  Ihf^  per  cent. ;  while  tho  total  consumption 
of  foreign  and  domestic  in  1857  was  280,76,')  tons, 
against  a  total  consumption  in  IHM  of  378,760  tons ; 
in  1855,  377,752  tons;  in  IHH,  :)85,'2;»8  tons;  in  1853, 
872,989  tons;  in  1852,  815,217  tons;  and  in  1861, 
288,485  tons — making  a  decrease  in  the  total  deliver- 
ies for  consuniplion  In  1857,  as  compared  wllli  I8&(>, 
of  97,995  tons,  or  253  I)'"'  cent.  If  we  discard  entirely 
the  Melado,  etc.,  the  dellciency  in  the  connuinpticn  of 
1857  will  be  considerably  greater,  os  it  would  then 
stand — Consumption  of  foreign,  2*20,644  tons,  against 
a  consumption  of  foreign  in  1856  of  256,'292  tons,  ile- 
crease  I3j  per  cent. ;  or,  total  consumption  of  for- 
eign and  domeatin  cane  sugar  in  1857,  ■2.')9,64 1  tons, 
against  a  total  consumption  in  l8.')ll  of  378,760  tons, 
being  the  large  decrease  of  31-j^  per  cent. 

"  \V«  reduce  our  estimate  of  the  (piantity  of  sugar 
made  from  molasses  during  the  past  year;  the  high 
ond  very  unusual  prices  which  prevailed  during  the 
largest  part  uf  it  made  tho  business  an  unprotitable 
one.     After  the  heavy  decline  in  the  price  of  molasses. 


which  took  |)lacp  in  October,  manufacturing  was  re, 
suiiird  with  considerable  vigor,  but  not  to  a  sufficient 
extent  to  repair  the  previous  largo  deficiency.  An 
intelligent  observer  estimates  tho  quantity  of  sugar 
made  from  molasses  in  1857  at  10,.'!00  tons,  yielded 
from  46,000  hlul.s.  molasses,  against  11,875  ton's,  from 
5,S.000  hhds.  in  1856;  11,160  tons,  from  50,0Ul)  JilnJA.in 
1855;  and  14,928  tons,  from  66,500  hhds.  in  Ix.M;  it 
we  odd  to  this  the  jiroduct  of  the  maple-tree  tliu  past 
year,  say  35,000  tons,  and  the  estimated  consinnpiloii 
of  California  and  Oregon,  6000  tons,  would  ni.ikc  the 
total  consumption  of  raw  sugar  in  the  I'liiteJ  St'Uos 
in  1857,  3,T2,065  tons,  against  a  total  eousuiiiptiori  in 
1856  of  412,135  tons — making  the  dc(  rea^ !  in  the 
consumption  of  all  kinds,  say  llt-i^  per  cent.  The 
quantity  of  foreign  sugar  consumed  ii\  1^57  i>y  the 
!  several  ports  (not  including  the  coastwise  receipts, 
j  tliey  being  cinbrncod  in  the  calciilHtlon  at  the  orignid 
j  port  of  entry),  wa.i — New  York,  H'2,187  tons;  Huston, 
!  28,111;  rhi'lndelphiii,  21,1.')7  ;  Hultlmore,  18,8(11):  New 
I  Orleans,  20,448;  ond  other  ports,  10,993:  total, '241,7113 
tons. 
1  "A  somewhat  novel  feature  in  this  'rade  lins  been  tlic 
large  in)portation  during  tho  past  year  of  the  nrllde 
known  as  melado,  etc.,  the  receipts  into  the  coiiiitry 
having  reached  ccpial  to  al)out  70,000  hhds.— say  '2;),1(H) 
tons  sugar  (deducting  .50  per  cent,  from  wcinlit,  to 
make  them  equal  to  ordinary  groiles  sugar,  which,  it 
will  1)0  observed,  wo  have  done  througlinut  tl)0  sLilf- 
ment  In  all  cases  of  receipts,  stocks,  and  c.vporls). 
Wc  understand,  however,  that  the  importation  of  this 
article  has  proved  far  from  lucrative,  and  tlie  prol)*' 
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billties  are  that  the  commerce  in  these  goods  for  the 
year  now  entered  upon  will  be  comparatively  email. 

"  Mercantile  enterprise  seems  to  have  ransacked  the 
'  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth'  to  procure  supplies  of 
this  article,  so  essential  to  the  comfort  of  the  human 
family  (  and  not  only  the  '  highways,'  but  the  '  by- 
ways' of  commerce  have  been  diligently  explored,  and 
scarce  a  field  left  ungleaned;  hence  we  have  seen 
within  tl>e  twelve>month  cargoes  and  invoices  landed 
hiTu  from  parts  of  the  globe  hitherto  scarcely  known 
as  sugar-producing  countries. 

"  Tlie  ver^-  extraordinary  prices  that  sugar  has  com- 
manded during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  but  espe- 
cially the  first  half  of  last  year,  has  been  the  means  of 
transferring  this  article  from  the  catalogue  of  the 
necessaries  to  that  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  the  con- 
sumption, as  we  have  seen,  has  been  greatly  curtailed. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  partial,  and  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  the  entire  failure  of  the  fruit  crops  (very  large 
quantities  of  sugar  being  usually  consumed,  when 
fruits  are  abundant,  in  the  manufacture  of  conserves, 
jeUic3,  etc.),  together  with  the  intense  and  almost  un- 
paralleled money  ptiT^ic,  and  rigid  economic  contrac- 
tion, which  supervened  fW>m  early  autumn  till  now, 
the  great  dirainution  in  the  consumption  is  readily  ac- 
counted fov.  Bread,  and  a  few  other  articles  of  daily 
use,  are  very  difiicult  to  economize  in,  at  nlmost  any 
valuation ;  but  the  case  is  dificrent  with  sugar — it  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  luxary,  or  necessity,  according 
to  its  coit. 

"A  by  no  means  insignificant  cause  aiding  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  consumption  of  cane  sugar  in  this  country 
the  past  year,  may  be  traced  to  the  unusual,  and,  we 
believe,  unprecedented  yield  of  sugar  made  from  the 
luaple-treo.  The  season  was  one  of  the  most  favorable 
remembered,  extending  over  a  period  of  nine  weeks 
(tlirce  to  four  weeks  l)eing  the  usual  length),  and  the 
farmers,  stimulated  by  the  prices  thot  were  current  for 
sugar,  lal)orcd  indcfatigably  at  the  sap  kettles;  and 
the  result  is,  that  the  product  of  the  United  States,  the 
past  season,  of  this  description  of  sugar,  is  set  down  at 
80  @  38,000  tons.  There  ore,  unfortunately,  no  reliable 
data  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  crop,  but  after 
carefully  collating  the  information  in  our  possession, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  yield  was  fully  up  to  35,000 
tons — a  very  important  item  in  our  consumption,  and 
contributing  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  to  the  relief 
of  the  last  year's  deficiency  in  tlie  product  of  the  sugar- 
fields  of  Louisiana. 

"The  sanguine  expectations  that  were  entertained  by 
many  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  with  regard  to  the 
sor^o,  or  African  and  Chinese  iniphec,  have  not  been 
realized.  The  experiment  of  cultivating  this  plant 
for  its  sugar  properties  has  been  entered  into  the  past 
season  quite  extensively  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but,  as  far  as  we  can  gather,  though  there  have 
been  a  few  isolated  cases  of  success,  the  general  result 
has  lieen  unsatisfactory.  A  very  fair  quality  of  nio- 
lussps  lins  been  produced,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  diflfi- 
culty  in  concentrating  and  granulating  the  sirup,  owing 
either  to  a  deficiency  of  saccharine  qualities,  or  an  ig- 
norance, in  treating  the  juico  of  the  cnne;  at  all  events, 
wo  believe  it  is  generally  conceded  that  crystallizable 
sugar  can  not  bo  obtained  here  from  the  impliec  in 
siitlicicnt  quantities  to  repay  the  labor  and  expense  of 
cultivo:  og  it,  oven  when  sugars  rule  at  a  high  cur- 
rency. 

"  The  supply  of  foreign  needed,  is  governed  in  ngreat 
measure  by  our  domestic  crop,  and  hence  there  is  a  gen- 
eral interest  felt  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  yield. 
In  our  last  annual  statement  we  said  that  the  Louisi- 
ana crop,  then  coming  forward,  was  estimated  at  from 
80,000  to  120,000  hhds. ;  the  actual  out-turn  was  only 
73,970  hlids.,  against  440,324  hhds.  in  1858,  the  largo 
crop  year."— A';  1'.  Price  Current,  January,  1868. 

The  present  crop  of  Louisiana,  concerning  which 
such  high  expectations  were  entertained  during  the 


early  part  of  last  year,  while  yet  growing,  has  again 
proved  a  comparative  failure,  notwithstanding  a  larger 
breadth  of  land  was  placed  under  cultivation.  Plant- 
ers having  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  high  cur- 
rency, and  having  during  the  fall  and  winter  months 
of  1866  and  1867,  little  or  no  sugar  to  make,  were 
enabled  to  place  all  their  laborers  into  their  fields,  and 
put  them  into  a  very  high  state  of  cultivation ;  but  a 
late  spring,  a  dry  summer  and  fall,  and  a  heavy  and 
unexpected  frost  occurring  on  the  20th  November, 
appointed  their  hopes,  and  the  yield  will  not,  acco.d- 
ing  to  the  best  authorities,  exceed  250,000  hhds.,  and 
it  may  not  roach  that  figure.  The  consumption  of  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi,  including  New  Orleans  and 
neighborhood,  with  sugars  at  a  moderate  price,  is  esti- 
mated at  150,000  @  100,000  hhds.  (it  has  reached  208 
@  210,000  hhds.  when  low  rates  prevailed),  leaving 
available  for  shipment  to  the  Gulf  and  Atlantic  ports 
80,000  @  90,000  hhds. 

The  preceding  tables  show  that  the  receipts  into  this 
port  direct,  of  foreign  unrefined  sugar,  for  the  year 
ending  December  81,  1857,  were  161,942,  ogainst  an 
import  of  171,166  tons  in  1856,  126,844  in  1866,  and 
99,491  in  1854 ;  and  the  quantity  of  foreign  taken  tVum 
hero  for  consumption  in  1867  was  143,802  tons,  against 
a  consumption  of  'breign  in  1866  of  101,466 ;  in  1855, 
121,356 ;  and  in  1854,  92,600. 

The  port  of  New  York  has  received  and  delivered 
for  consumption  68-]^]^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  quan- 
tity of  foreign  imported  into  the  United  States  during 
the  past  year. 

It  having  been  ascertained  at  an  early  period  of  the 
season  tliat  the  crop  of  Louisiana  sugar  would  prove 
not  only  deficient,  but  almost  an  entire  failure,  and 
that  the  fields  uf  Cuba  would  scarcely  return  an  av- 
erage yield,  an  impetus  was  immodiately  given  to  the 
foreign  trade,  seldom  if  ever  before  witnessed,  and  the 
importation  of  the  first  six  months  was  without  a 
parallel  in  its  history.  The  extreme  and  unusual 
prices  soon  told,  however,  with  unerring  effect  upon 
the  consumption,  and  the  contrast  l)etwcen  the  depart- 
ure of  the  year  1857  and  its  commencement  is  sharply 
defined ;  buoyancy,  elasticity,  and  confidence  marked 
the  opening  months— depression,  languor,  and  timidity 
the  closing  ones. 

The  past  year  will  bo  long  remembered  by  those 
engaged  in  the  sugar  trade  as  one  of  unparalleled  ex- 
citement, great  fluctuations,  and  no  little  disaster, 
stamping  it  as  far  the  most  eventful  one,  at  least  in 
tlie  present  century.  The  prices  of  this  article,  which 
had  been  steadily  advancing  for  nearly  three  years, 
reached  in  early  summer  their  maximum,  and  the  de- 
cline since  then  has  been  rapid  and  extreme ;  there 
are,  however,  but  few  interests  that  have  sufl'ered  so 
greatl}'  from  the  effects  of  the  financial  hurricane,  that 
lias  devastated  almost  the  whole  commercial  world 
during  the  past  four  months,  as  the  one  now  under  re- 
view, and  the  number  is  also  still  less  that  have  with- 
stood the  storm  more  bravely ;  this  fact  seems  to  war  ■ 
rant  the  belief  that  the  trade  vests  on  a  more  than 
ordinary  substantial  basis.  The  losses  that  have  been 
sustained,  though  considerable,  have  fallen  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  planters  and  speculators  of  Cuba,  on 
whose  account  the  bulk  of  the  stock  here  was  held,  and 
thoy  having  during  the  preceding  two  years  realized 
large  advances  by  the  rapid  appreciation  in  prices 
which  have  ruled  in  all  the  marts  of  the  world,  and 
which  placed  them  in  a  very  strong  position,  have  been 
cna<  led  to  support  these  losses,  it  is  believed,  with 
coi.ipuratively  little  inconvenience. — Ibid, 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  the  stock  of  for- 
eign at  this  port  was  9816  tons,  against  a  stock  of  S049 
tons,  January  1,  1850.  During  the  early  part  of  tho 
month  of  January,  the  demand  was  quite  moderate 
from  tho  trade,  and  the  refiners  being  generally  en- 
gaged, according  to  custom,  in  making  their  annual 
repairs,  etc.,  to  their  machinery,  the  business  was 
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imall ;  this  dullneu,  bowevor,  was  (oon  foUowad  by  an 
increased  activity.  It  liaving  beea  latisractorily  as- 
certained tliat  the  crop  of  Louisiana  would  be  a  very 
•mall  one,  rsliners  entered  the  uiarkot  with  spirit, 
and  prices  advanced  on  all  kinds  i  (i$  |  of  a  cent.  A 
Ann,  buoyant  feeling  prevailed  throughout  the  month, 
though  at  the  close  a  falling  otT  in  the  demand  was 
observable ;  full  prices  were,  however,  realised  without 
difficulty,  holders  having  constantly  the  advantage. 
On  the  13th,  the  flnt  arrival  of  new  crop  melado 
reached  here,  and  soli  at  H  ccn'j;  and  on  the  15th, 
87  hhds.  new  Cuba  mosbuvuuo  arrived,  and  was  placed 
•t  10  ®  10^  cents,  the  opening  price  the  previous  year 


being  7(  @  8  cents.  The  sales  and  resales  for  th« 
month  were  75  blids.  New  Orleans,  4800  hhds.  and 
18,000  boxes ;  Cuba,  1860  hhds. ;  Porto  Kico,  230hhda. ; 
English  Island,  286  cases  and  4328  bags  Brazil,  and 
61S  hhds.  melado. — For  further  information,  lee  Us 
Bow's  liei'ieu!,  vii.  60  (K.  S.  M'Cdi.loch),  iii.  244, 
294,  X.  218,  xii.  646,  xiii.  67,  176,  iv.  229,  888,  611, 
V.  349;  Soutkem  Quarttrlg  Jievieto,  iii.  820;  North 
American  Rtvieu),  xl.  416;  Kdittlxirgh  Review,  1.  426. 

The  following  table  shows  the  range  of  prices  of  su. 
gar  in  New  York  each  month,  and  average  value  of  the 
various  descriptions  of  sugar  each  year,  for  the  past 
four  years: 


TBI  Rahoii  or  rniois  or  svqab  at  Niw  York  ddbiho  rooa  YtAss — 1864-'67. 
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—See  Shipping  and  Commercial  Litt,  New  York. 

Beet-root  Sugar.— Tho  manufacture  of  sugar  {torn 
beet-root  is  carried  on  to  a  very  considerable  extent  in 
several  parts  of  the  Continent,  particularly  in  France 
and  the  north  of  Germany.  It  began  in  Franco  during 
the  exclusion  of  colonial  prcducts  in  the  reign  of  Na- 
poleon, and  received  a  severe  check  at  the  return  of 
peace,  by  the  admission  of  West  India  sugars  at  a 
reasonable  duty.  It  is  probable,  indepd,  that  it  would 
long  since  have  been  entirely  extinguished  but  for  the 
additions  made  to  the  duties  on  colonial  and  foreign 
sugars  in  1820  and  1822.  After  the  lasUmentioned 
epoch,  however,  the  production  of  beet-root  sugar  l>c- 
gan  rapidly  to  increase ;  and  such  was  its  progress, 
that  though,  in  1828,   its  produce  did  not  exceed 
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4,000,000  kilograms,  it  amounted  in  1838  to  39,199,408 
kilograms. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  tho  18th  century  the  cniio  was 
the  only  plant  known  to  contain  sugar.  In  1717  M. 
Marggraf,  director  of  a  department  of  tho  Koyal  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  in  Berlin,  first  called  attention  to  the  sac- 
charine substance  in  tho  parsncp,  the  birch  juice,  and 
carrot.  At  a  later  period,  I'armcntier  discovered  tlie 
same  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  com  and  cliest- 
nuts.  But  tho  chemical  experiments  made  by  tlioso 
savans  accomplished  no  practical  result.  Yet,  even 
before  Napoleon  I.  had  inipoced  on  Europe  the  princi- 
ple of  absolute  prohibition,  the  necessity  of  a  substitute 
for  the  expensive  colonial  sugar  was  urgently  felt.    As 
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early  M  1706  the  beet-root  wai  analyzed  by  Aobard  in 
Berlin,  who  obtained  from  100  lbs.  of  the  raw  material 
5  lb),  of  white  sugar  and  three  of  molasaes. 

It  was  only  lince  1830  that  tlie  production  of  indig- 
enous  sugar  began  to  manifest  its  inherent  strength. 
From  three  million  tons  in  1880,  it  rose  to  sixty-five 
millions,  or  half  the  consumption  of  the  empire,  in 
1860,  and  this  was  accomplished  under  the  pressure  of 
an  impost  of  from  16^  to  22  francs  per  100  kilograms 
upon  the  home  manufacture.  "The  last  ten  years 
liavo  shown,"  remarks  Mr.  Togoborsky,  "  that  there  is 
a  vitality  about  the  manufacture  of  beet-root  sugar  on 
the  continent  of  Europe  which  was  far  from  being  im- 
agined twenty  or  thirty  years  ago."  Considering  that 
in  France  it  so  quickly  recovered  from  the  blow  dealt 
in  1843,  by  an  impost  placing  it  gradually  on  a  level 
with  the  sugar  of  the  colonies ;  that  t\e  terror  then  ex- 
perienced by  the  French  manufacturer,  which  made 
him,  in  many  instances,  abandon  bis  establishments, 
was  now  felt  by  the  rival  colonists ;  that  in  Germany, 
where  the  tax  of  1842  at  first  arrested  the  home  manu- 
facture, it  immediately  resumed  the  ascending  move- 
ment, so  that  the  production  of  124,000  centners  in 
la  18  had  risen  to  GtiO.OOO  in  1849,  or  quintupled  in  the 
short  space  of  six  years. 

The  quantity  of  crystallizablc  sugar  contained  in  the 
cane  and  beet-root  is  equally  variable  in  both,  'lopend- 
ing  on  the  quality  of  the  plant,  soil  and  climate,  etc. 
The  saccharine  substance  in  the  cane  varies  from  10  to 
30  per  cent. ;  in  thu  beet-root  ttom  5  to  13.  In  the 
former  18,  in  the  latter  10  per  cent,  are  generally  ad- 
mitted as  a  fair  average.  The  difTciencc,  however,  in 
favor  of  the  cane  is,  as  will  bo  seen  presently,  equal- 
ized in  consequence  of  the  advantages  attending  the 
manufacture  of  sugar  from  beet-root,  irrespective  of 
those  derived  from  the  culture  of  the  latter.  In  the 
cane  90  per  cent,  is  liquid  to  10  per  cent,  solid  matter ; 
in  the  beet-root  95  is  liquid  to  6  per  cent,  only  of  solid 
filamentous  substance.  The  extraction  of  juice,  by 
means  of  the  hydraulic  press,  from  the  latter  exceeds, 
therefore,  by  live  per  cent,  the  quantity  obtained  from 
cane.  Of  the  95  per  cent,  of  liquid  absolutely  con- 
tained iu  the  beet-root,  from  75  to  85  per  cent.,  on  an 
average,  are  practically  gained  by  the  process  of  com- 
pression, while  the  juice  extracted  from  the  cann  in 
the  colonies  represents  only  50  per  cent.,  on  an  avoragc. 
In  Bengal  it  is  no  more  than  30,  and  whero  the  best 
appliances  are  used  it  does  not  exceed  CO.  Thus,  of  the 
10  per  cent,  of  saccharine  nmtter,  which  is  absolutely 
contained  in  the  beet-root,  from  7i  to  8^  per  cent,  arc 
realized  as  sugar,  while  from  the  18  per  cent,  of  the 
cane  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  of  sugar  aro  realized,  and 
in  Bengal  only  7.  Hence,  at  this  stage  of  the  demon- 
stration of  the  comparative  value  of  cane  and  beet- 
root, respecting  the  practical  results  obtained  from 
them,  wo  find  the  difl°ercnce  already  reduced  from  9  to 
5,  representing  their  proportion  of  saccharine  matter, 
to  12  to  8^,  representing  the  sugar  actually  realized. 
The  sugar  of  which  wo  speak  hero  is  not  yet  crystal- 
lized. Tho  process  of  crystallization  modifies  still 
further  the  above  difierence  in  favor  of  tho  beet-root. 
Of  the  'i  to  8i  per  cent,  of  beet-root  sugar,  the  resi- 
due, in  the  form  of  molasses,  has  beei  diminii  hed,  in 
consequence  of  modem  improvements,  to  from  1^  to  2^ 
per  cent.,  which  leaves  from  0  to  7  per  cent,  as  solid 
crystallized  and  marketable  sugar. 

The  results  obtained  in  this  respect  from  cane-juice 
in  the  tropical  colonies  we  present  in  the  following  table 

Cr^sUUiud     " 
Siif^ar. 
Poondi. 
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The  natoral  snperiority  of  the  cane,  thtu  reduced  in 
the  process  of  mannfacturing,  is  nearly  neutralized, 
when  the  fact  is  taken  into  consideration  that  more 
time  is  required  for  the  cane  to  ripen  than  for  the  beet- 
root. According  to  an  accurate  estimate,  four  crops 
of  the  latter  can  be  harvested  against  three  of  cane. 
M.  Stolzel,  basing  his  calculation  upon  this  prop'^rtion 
and  tho  foregoing  data,  arrives  at  the  final  result  that, 
on  an  average,  one  hundred  pounds  of  cane  yield  six 
pounds  of  crystallized  sugar  and  three  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses; while,  as  above  stated,  one  hundred  pounds  of 
beet-root  yield  from  six  to  seven  pounds  of  sugar,  and 
from  one  and  a  half  to  two  and  a  half  pounds  of  mo- 
lasses. 

There  is,  according  to  the  authority  quoted,  no  dif- 
ference, therefore,  in  tho  manufacture  of  sugar  from 
beet-root  or  cane,  as  regards  tho  quantity  of  the  mark- 
etable article  obtained  from  an  equal  weight  of  either 
raw  material.  But  then  there  are  several  other  im- 
portant subjects  yet  to  bo  considered  before  an  opinion 
can  be  formed  of  tlir  relative  merits  of  sugar  produc- 
tion in  tho  tropical  colonics  and  northern  and  tem- 
perate regions.  In  the  first  case,  the  productiveness 
of  each  acre  of  land  in  tho  former  countries  by  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  same  area  in  the  latter.  We  find  the 
ditference  illustrated  in  two  tables,  computed  from  the 
best  authovities,  by  M.  Stolzel.  After  a  deduction  of 
15  per  cent,  for  waste  in  preparing  for  the  press,  and 
assuming  a  yield  of  sugar  equivalent  to  0  per  cent,  on 
the  remainder,  wo  obtain, 
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200 
168 
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Pouodi. 
1405 
lfl«l 
1682 
1283 
182T 
1148 
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After  a  deduction  made  in  consideration  of  the  fact 
above  stated,  that  four  crops  of  beet-root  are  produced 
in  the  same  period  as  three  of  cane,  each  acre  in  tho 
colonies  produces, 

Cbtstallizabu  SrOAB. 

Poand& 

In  Louisiana 1000 

In  Ran  Domingo 1066 

In  Bengal 1626 

In  Martinique 1680 

In  Vera  Cruz 1880 

In  Ouadaloupe 2000 

In  Islj  Bourbon 8888 

In  Cuba  4000 

In  Brazil 6000 

Thus  tho  average  of  all  these  figures,  or  the  mean 
annual  produce  of  sugar  per  acre  in  tho  colonies,  is 
2400  lbs.,  in  Europe  1360  lbs.  The  proportion  is  1810 
in  favor  of  cane,  which  is  still  increased  by  the  higher 
value  of  land  in  Europe  than  in  tho  tropics.  The 
mean  price  of  land  per  acre,  according  to  authentic 
statements,  is, 

Ik  Ettbofe. 

Prussia £22    T«.  @ 

Provinco  Magdeburg 06    8s.  (^ 

Austria 16  \6s.  @ 

Bohemia 16  l&o.  @ 

Wurtembcrg 28    C«.  @ 

France  and  Belgium 82    Ss.  @ 

Tub  CotONixa 

San  Domingo 2 

Jamaica 8 

Guiana 4 

I'orto  Rico 10 

Cuba 10 

The  average  of  the  whole  is  £40  17*.  per  acre  for 
Europe,  and  £8  per  acre  for  the  colonies.  (The  aver- 
agre  value  of  farm  lands  throughout  the  United  States 
is,  according  to  the  census  of  1850,  $10  79 ;  and  in  the 
Northern  States  it  varies  between  $12  and  $60.)  To 
show  In  what  manner  these  advantages  of  greater  pro- 
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ductivenew  of  tho  UnJ,  anil  iu  lower  prico  In  the 
colonies,  are  more  than  counterbalauoud  in  Kuropu  by 
the  luwur  ratu  of  Interest  on  tba  capital  required  fur 
the  purchase  of  tbete  landa,  and  tbe  ereciiuii  of  the 
factorie*;  tba  more  intaUigeiit,  elUcient,  and  cheaper 
labor;  tho  greater  abundance  and  cheapuoia  of  the 
important  Item  of  fuel ;  the  advantage*  of  a  home  mark- 
al ;  and  tho  acceuary  prolita  deriveil  from  tbe  culture 
of  beet-root,  in  the  ihapti  of  fodder  for  cattle,  we  re- 
let \u  for  a  concluding  article,  together  with  a  review 
of  tlio  practical  inducements  oH'ered  to  tho  cultivators 
of  beet-root,  and  the  manufacture  of  sugar,  by  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  of  the  Union. 

Maple-tugar. — A  species  of  maple  (.IctrwKcAan'iiuin, 
Linn.)  yields  a  considerable  quantity  of  sugar.  It 
grows  plentifully  in  the  United  States  and  in  Canada, 
and  in  some  districts  furnUhes  the  inliubitunts  with 
must  of  the  sugar  they  make  use  of.  Though  iuferior 
both  in  graiu  and  strength  to  that  which  is  produced 
from  tlia  cane,  maple-sugar  granulates  better  than 
that  of  tho  beet-root,  or  any  other  vegetable,  tho  cane 
excepted.  It  is  produced  from  the  sap,  which  is  ob- 
tained by  perforating  the  tree  iu  the  spring  to  the 
depth  of  about  two  inches,  and  setting  a  vessel  for  its 
reception.  Tho  quantity  afforded  varies  with  tiio  tree 
and  tho  season.  From  two  to  three  gallons  may  be 
about  tho  daily  average  yield  of  a  sioglo  tree ;  but 
some  trees  have  yielded  more  than  twenty  gallons  in 
a  day,  and  others  not  mure  than  a  pint.  The  process 
of  boiling  tho  juico  does  not  ditl'er  materially  from 
what  is  fullowed  with  tlie  cane  Juico  in  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  necessary  that  it  should  bo  boiled  as  soon  after  it 
is  drawn  irom  the  tree  as  possible.  If  it  be  allowed 
to  stand  above  twenty-four  huurs,  it  is  apt  to  un(lcrf;o 
the  vinous  and  acetous  fermentation,  by  whiih  its  sac- 
charine quality  is  destroyed. — UocoiiKTrR's  /Iriluh 
America,  Timber  Trees  and  FiuiU,  Library  of  Knter- 
taining  Knowledge.     iSee  article.  Mai>i.k-si:(iak. 

ChintJie  Siigar-cnne. — This  now  plant  seems  to  be 
destined  to  take  an  inipurtaut  pustilion  anions  our  eco- 
nomical products.  Its  seeds  were  sent  sunic  si.\  years 
ago  from  the  north  of  China,  by  )I.  do  Muulit;ny,  to 
the  CeoKraphical  Society  of  I'aris.  I''ron>  a  cursory 
examiiialiou  of  a  small  lield  of  it,  growing;  at  Vcrrieres 
in  France,  in  the  autumn  of  1851,  Mr.  I).  .1.  Uruwne. 
then  on  a  mission  from  the  U.  S.  I'atcnt  OtHcc  fur  cul- 
lecling  agricultural  informnliou  and  product.-!,  was  led 
to  infer  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  tho  climate  in 
which  it  was  growing  and  il.t  resomldanco  to  Indiiui 
corn,  it  would  Houri»h  in  any  region  wherever  tlial 
plant  would  thrive.  From  this  suurco  he  obtained 
tome  200  pounds  of  tlic  seed,  whicli  was  distributed  in 
email  packages  among  members  of  Congress,  with  tliu 
view  of  experimenting  with  it  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
and  thereby  ascertaining  its  adaptation  to  tho  soil  and 
climate,  and  its  cconumical  value  iu  tlio  United  State.s. 
In  numerous  instances  llie  results  proved  liiglily  satis- 
factory, as  it  attained  tliu  height  of  dve  or  lifteen 
feet  as  far  north  as  St.  I'uul,  Minnesota,  and  matured 
its  seeds  at  various  points  in  Mussacliuselt!i,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Illinois.  The  fullowini;  .vear,  while 
in  Franco  on  a  similar  mission  as  al>ove,  Mr.  Browne 
obtained  several  bushels  of  the  seed  of  this  plant,  gruwn 
from  that  reputed  to  have  been  brought  from  Soutli 
Africa  by  Sir.  Leonard  Wray,  of  London,  and  wbioli 
has  aincc  proved  to  be  idertical  with  that  obtained  in 
1854. 

There  appears  to  be  a  doubt  among  many  in  Eu- 
rope, as  w?Il  as  in  this  country,  as  to  tbe  true  botanical 
name  of  this  plant.  M.  Iiouis  Vilmorin,  a  scientific 
cultivator  of  Paris,  provisionally  gave  it  tho  name  of 
I/olcut  iaecharaln$,  which  had  previously  been  applied 
to  the  common  broom-corn,  if  not  to  other  species,  or 
at  least  varieties,  of  some  allied  plant,  lie  also  con- 
jectured that  it  might  be  the  Sorghum  rulgare  (Andro- 
pogon  sorghum  of  others),  and  thought  that  it  might 
comprehend  a  variety,  as  well  as  Andnipogon  cnfra, 


bicola,  etc.,  of  Kunth.  Mr.  Wray,  who  hM  devoted 
nmch  time  and  attention  to  tho  cultivation  of  this 
plant,  with  tho  view  of  extracting  sugar  fW>m  its  Juice 
at  Cape  Matal  and  other  places,  states  that  in  thi; 
southeast  part  of  Caffraria  tbero  are  at  least  fifteen 
varieties  of  it,  aomo  of  i!i«m  growing  to  a  height  of 
twelve  and  fifteen  feet,  »ith  stems  as  thick  as  those 
of  the  sugar-cane  {Sacrharun  njfficinale).  M.  Vilninrin 
also  says  that,  in  a  colluction  of  seeds  sent  to  the  Alu. 
suum  of  Natural  History  at  Paris  in  1H.I0,  by  M 
d'Abadra,  there  wore  thirty  kinds  of  sorghum,  anion); 
tho  growth  of  which  he  recognized  several  plants  Imv. 
ing  stems  of  a  saccharine  Havor.  Others  urn  (if  tin: 
opinion  that  tho  common  broom-corn  (llolaia mnhnrn- 
(us),  tho  cliocolate  or  (iuinca  com  {linrglinm  niiiinn  ). 
and  tho  Chinese  sugar-cane  {Sorghum  tacrharatum),  nil 
of  which  contain  more  or  less  saccharine  ninlter,  belopf; 
4.0  tho  same  species,  but  aro  variations  caused  liy  iljf. 
ferences  of  soil  and  climate,  or  by  a  disposition  tu  spurt 
after  the  manner  of  Indian  cum,  and  other  plants  under 
cultivation.  Tho  Chinese  sugar-cano  differs  frmn  thu 
others  in  containing  a  far  larger  proportion  of  juirc, 
and  consequently  is  more  valnablo  for  fodder  and  uthir 
economical  uses. 

In  I7(i(!a  plant  analogous  to  the  one  In  question  \im 
experimented  upon  at  Florence,  in  Italy,  by  I'ii'tn: 
Arduino,  for  the  extraction  of  sugar;  yot  it  munt  Imvo 
been  of  a  very  diU'ercnt  variety,  as  he  doscrilies  its 
seeds  as  of  a  clear  ludwn  color,  while  thnso  of  tlio 
Chinoso  sugar-cane  aro  of  a  sliinin^  jet  black,  niid  in 
appcarancu  identical  with  thosu  of  the  Surghum  rul- 
gare  of  tho  old  collections. 

J)e$crij>lion  and  Hahit  of  ill  <!rovth. —  The  Cliinrao 
sugar-cano,  when  cultivated  on  ordinary  Ininl  in  the 
Uiiit;.'d  States,  somewhat  after  tho  manner  of  liroom- 
corn,  grows  to  a  height  of  from  eight  to  sixteen  ft'ct. 
while  in  Kurope  it  does  not  attain  mora  than  Inilf  llii> 
altitude.  Its  stems  are  straight  and  sinonth,  oftrn 
covered  with  n  white  bloom  or  down,  liaviiij;  leaves 
somewhat  tiexuous,  falling  over  anil  greatly  rescnililing 
in  appearance  those  of  Indian  corn,  hut  mure  cl(7;nnt 
in  its  form.  Where  cultivated  in  hills,  contuinini; 
eight  or  ten  stalks  each,  it  puts  forth  at  its  top  a  ooiiiial 
pinnacle  of  denso  flowers,  green  at  first,  but  chaii^in;; 
into  violet  shades,  and  finally  into  dark  purple,  nt  in.'i- 
turity.  In  Franco,  ami  in  tho  central  and  northern 
sections  uf  tho  United  Staten.  it  has  thus  far  proved  an 
annual;  but  from  observation.s  made  by  M.  Vilninrin, 
as  well  as  some  ex|>nriments  in  our  Southern  Slates, 
it  is  conjectured  that,  from  tho  vigor  and  fnllnoss  of 
tho  lower  part  uf  tho  stalks  in  autumn,  by  prolectin;; 
them  during  tho  winter,  they  would  produce  new 
plants  tho  following  spring,  it  stands  dearth  far  liel- 
tor  tlion  Indian  com,  and  will  resist  tbe  etl'ects  (if  cnn- 
siderablo  frost  without  injnry,  after  tho  paniiicles  ap- 
pear, but  not  in  its  younger  and  more  tender  state. 
If  suffered  to  remain  in  tho  field  after  the  seeds  liave 
ripened  and  been  removed,  when  tho  Aenson  ^  suffi- 
ciently warm  and  long,  now  panniclcs  will  filioot  out  nt 
tho  topmost  Joints  one  or  more  to  each  .stalk,  iiiid  ma- 
ture a  secund  crop  of  seeds.  The  average  yield  of  seed 
to  each  pannicle  is  at  least  a  gill. 

Sulphur,  or  Brlnuitone  (Fr.  Soufif;  Cler.  Srhm- 
fel;  It.  Xiiljo,  Siilfo;  Sp.  Azvj're;  Arab.  Kibifrl),  a 
crystallized,  hard,  brittle  substance,  comniuiily  of  a 
greenish  yellow  color,  witliout  ony  smell,  nnd  of  a 
weak  though  porceptilile  taste ;  its  specific  gravity  is 
from  l-y  to  2'1.  It  burns  with  a  pale  Idno  flnnic,  and 
emits  a  great  quantity  of  pungent,  suffocallns  vapors. 
In  some  parts  of  Italy  and  Sicily  it  is  dug  up  in  »  sutc 
of  comparative  purity.  That  which  is  numufacturod 
in  England  is  obtained  by  the  roasting  of  pyrites.  It 
is  denominated  rough  or  roll  sulphur,  f  .m  its  licing 
cost  in  cylindrical  moulds,  and  contains  7  per  cent,  of 
orpiment.  Tho  Italian  roll  sulphur  does  not  contain 
more  than  8  per  cent,  of  a  simple  earth ;  and  is,  tlierc- 
furo,  in  higher  estimation  than  the  Englisli.    When 
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ro..  (iilpbur  ii  puriflcd,  it  ruceivoa  the  n«mo  of  suhlimtd 
lulpliur,  and  ii  in  tiie  Ibriii  olf  a  bright  yellow  powder. 
— 'i'iiiiM!«oN'8  Chemiitry,  etc. 

Sumatra,  the  uioit  weateru  of  the  Sunda  islandi, 
Aaiittiu  Arcliipelaiju,  and,  next  to  Borneo,  the  largest 
ill  the  eastern  seas,  between  lat.  5°  40'  N.,  and  6°  S., 
and  lung.  Ui>°  'IV  and  10U°  £.,  aepuratnd  on  the  north- 
east from  the  Malay  peninsula  by  the  Strait  of  Malacca, 
having  east  the  Java  Sea,  and  tho  Strait  of  Sunda  sep- 
arating it  from  the  island  of  Java,  on  other  sides  the 
Indian  Ocean.  Length  northwest  to  southeast  1100 
miles;  breudth  d^  lo  24U  miles.  The  area  has  been 
etliumted  at  from  128,000  to  1.30,000  s.(uare  miles; 
population  i,'l37,:iGO,  mostly  Malays,  but  partly  of  the 
I'apiian  negro  race,  with  Moora  in  the  northwest,  and 
Dutch  and  other  foreitrners.  Tho  eastern  half  of  tho 
island  is  mostly  lev  ;l  or  undulating,  and  along  tho 
coasts  there  are  mai:y  sandy  and  marshy  plains  trav- 
ersed by  the  Slul<,  Judragori,  Jambi,  I'alembang,  and 
other  rivers  of  large  size,  but  which  have  been  little 
explored  by  Europeans.  Climato  in  the  plains  is  less 
oppressive  than  might  have  been  expected;  at  mid- 
day the  thermoraotcr  usually  ranges  between  82°  and 
86",  somctixics  rising  to  (J8° ;  but  at  sunrise  not  more 
than  70"*  I''alir.  Dense  togs,  thunder-storms,  and  water- 
spouts oil'  thu  coist  are  frequent.  Much  of  the  island 
is  "■"lupicd  by  denso  forests.  I'roducts  consist  of  rice, 
sago,  millet,  cocoa-nuts,  betel,  sugar-cane,  an  abund- 
ance of  tropical  fruits,  turmeric,  ginger,  cotlco,  ratans, 
scented  wood,  teak  and  other  timber,  and  the  Kuropcan 
colonists  successfully  cultivate  the  vine ;  but  tho  prin- 
cipal articles  of  export  nru  pepper  to  about  three  mill- 
ion pounds  yearly,  gold  dust,  copper  ore,  sulphur, 
camphor,  in  the  north  ;  nutimi^s,  cloves,  and  mace,  in 
tho  Dutch  territory  of  Ucncoolcn ;  and  coral,  benzoin, 
gutta  ]iercha,  tin,  in  ralcmbang  and  Mcnankabow; 
many  of  which  articles  are  brought  by  natives  from 
the  interior,  and  bartered  at  tho  ports  for  Indian  and 
European  manufactured  goods.  Iron,  coal  of  an  in- 
ferior quality,  and  naphtha,  are  among  tho  mineral 
products.  Ibe  inhabitants  build  their  houses  on  posts, 
and  adopt  other  usages  of  ultru-Uangetic  nations ;  they 
mouufucture  gold  and  silver  filagree  work  with  great 
skill,  also  silk  and  cotton  fabrics,  earthen-wa'es,  arms, 
and  dumeiitic  goods  generally ;  from  I'alembang,  lac- 
quered basins,  cane  boxes,  and  ratan  mats  of  the  l>e8t 
((uality  are  exported  to  Singapore ;  and  it  is  said  that 
cannon  were  formerly  cast  at  Achcen,  in  tho  northwest, 
which  territory  is,  however,  peopled  by  a  race  of  Moor- 
ish descent.  Imports,  besides  manufactured  goods  al- 
ready mentioned,  arc  opium  and  salt  from  India,  coarse 
porcelain,  iron  wares,  gold  thread  from  China,  striped 
cottons,  spices,  krises  and  other  weapons  from  Java, 
Celebes,  and  other  islands  of  the  Arcii'|)elago.  Tho 
island  is  divided  among  n  number  of  nati.'c  states,  tho 
chief  being  Achcen,  Mcnankabow  in  tho  central  mount- 
ain region,  Itatak,  Siak,  Jambi,  I'alembang,  Lampong, 
along  the  cast  from  north  to  south,  mostly  under  the 
supremacy  of  tho  Dutch,  who  possess  the  settlements 
of  Bcncoolen  and  I'adang,  on  tlio  western  coast. 

Sumptuary  Laiivs.  Laws  to  restrain  excess  in 
dress,  furniture,  eating,  etc.  Those  of  Zaleucus  or- 
dained that  no  woman  should  go  attended  by  more 
than  one  maid  in  the  street,  unless  she  were  drunk ; 
and  that  she  should  not  wear  gold  or  embroidered  ap- 
parel, unless  she  designed  to  act  unchastely,  450  u.c. 
— Dioo.  Lakut.  This  law  checked  luxury.  Tho  Lex 
Orchia  among  tho  Romans  limited  the  guests  at  feasts, 
and  the  number  and  quality  of  the  dishes  at  an  enter- 
tainment; and  it  also  enforced  that  during  supper, 
which  was  the  chief  meal  among  the  liomans,  the  doors 
of  every  house  should  he  left  open.  The  English 
sumptuary  laws  were  chiefly  In  the  reigns  of  Edward 
III.  and  Henry  VIII. — See  Dbe.S!i,  Luxury,  etc. 

Supercargo,  a  person  employed  lo  oversee  the 
cargo  or  sale  of  tho  cargo.  The  duties  of  a  supercargo 
nro  not  specially  regulated  by  law,  but  are  dependent 


upon  special  agreement  between  the  owners  of  the 
cargo  and  himself.  Generally  Ibe  power  of  a  super- 
cargo docf  not  extend  beyond  the  cargo,  the  master 
alone  being  responsible,  and  has  its  limits  in  the  arrival 
and  departure  from  trading  ports.  However  extendeil 
may  be  the  authority  conceded  to  a  supercargo,  such 
authority  must  be  subordinate  to  the  common  interest 
of  tho  vessel  and  cargo.  When  tho  powers  of  a  super- 
cargo extend  to  tho  navigation  o.'  a  ship,  they  must 
be  communicated  through  the  captain,  and  have  refer- 
ence only  to  the  destination  of  the  ship,  and  not  to  the 
particular  management  of  the  ship.  Even  a  super- 
cargo, in  cases  of  necessity,  and  acting  with  discretion, 
may  bind  tho  owners  of  a  ship. — roTiiiKii,  Chtvh- 
J'artie;  i)oimo}i'H  Ailmimlti/ Jiep.,  I, 'i7S.     See  arlieUt 

MaSTKR,   iNHUnANCB,  SmiTINO. 

Superior,  Lake,  the  largest  sheet  of  fresh  water 
on  the  face  of  the  globe,  and  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  great  American  lakes,  not  only  from  its  magnitude, 
but  also  from  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  borders, 
and  the  interest  and  value  attaching  to  its  geological 
features.  As  a  mining  region  it  is  one  of  tho  most  im- 
portant in  this  country,  and  is  rich  in  veins  of  metallic 
copper  and  silver,  as  well  as  in  the  ores  of  those  metals. 
At  tlio  present  moment  it  may  be  regarded  as  tho  moot 
valuable  mining  district  in  North  America,  with  tho 
exception  only  of  the  gold  deposits  of  California. 

This  great  lake  is  cuinpriscd  between  the  4Cth  and 
4nth  degrees  of  north  latitude,  and  tho  84tb  and  02d 
degrees  of  longitude,  west  of  Greenwich.  lis  greatest 
length  is  '100  miles;  its  width  in  the  ml  die  is  160 
miles,  a:id  its  mean  depth  has  been  estimated  at  900 
feet.  Its  surface  is  about  COO  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  its  bottom  Is  300  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  ancient  French  Jesuit  fa- 
thers, who  first  explored  and  described  this  great  lake, 
and  published  an  account  of  it  in  Paris  in  1G36,  de- 
scribe tho  form  of  its  shores  as  similar  to  that  of  a 
bended  bow,  the  northern  shore  being  the  arc,  and  the 
southern  the  chord,  while  Keweenaw  Point,  projecting 
from  tho  southern  shore  to  tho  middle  of  the  lake,  is 
the  arrow.  This  graphic  description  is  illustrated  by 
a  map,  prepared  by  them,  which  displays  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  its  shores  with  as  much  fidelity  as 
most  of  the  maps  of  our  day,  and  proves  that  those 
early  explorers  were  perfectly  familiar  with  its  shores. 
Tho  coast  of  Lake  S  lerior  is  formed  of  rocks  of  vari- 
ous kinds  and  of  difl'e.  .nt  geological  groups.  The  whole 
coast  of  the  lake  is  rock-bound;  and  in  some  places 
mountain  masses  of  considerable  elevation  rear  them- 
selves from  the  immediate  shore,  w.iilo  mural  preci- 
pices and  beetling  crags  oppose  themselves  to  the 
surges  of  this  mighty  lake,  and  threaten  the  unfortu- 
nate mariner  who  may  be  caught  in  a  storm  upon  a 
Ice-shoro  with  almost  inevitable  destruction.  Small 
coves,  or  boat  harbors,  are  abundantly  afforded  by  the 
myriads  of  indentations  upon  the  rocky  coast ;  and 
there  are  a  few  good  snug  harbors  for  vessels  of  moder- 
ate capacitv,  such  as  steamboats,  schooners,  and  the 
like. 

The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  arc  of  great  value  to 
the  people  living  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  of 
some  importance  to  tho  states  bordering  on  the  other 
and  lower  lakes,  and  the  inland  towns  near  their  bor- 
ders. To  the  poor  Indian  tho  bounties  of  the  great 
lakes  are  of  vital  importance,  for  without  the  fish  the 
nati\e  tribes  would  soon  perish.  Game  hns  become 
exceedingly  scarce  in  these  thickly-wooded  regions, 
only  a  few  bears,  rabbits,  and  porcupines,  and  some 
partridges,  being  found  in  tho  woods,  and  ducks  in 
moderate  numbers  upon  tho  waters.  Agriculture  has 
scarcely  begun  to  tame  the  wilderness  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  copper  mines,  and  the  only  crops  raised  are 
potatoes  and  a  few  hardy  northern  esculents.  Small 
cereal  grains — such  as  oats,  barley,  and  rye — will  do 
well  here  as  in  Canada ;  and  Indian  corn  of  the  north- 
em  varieties.  In  places  not  too  much  exposed  to  the 
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rliill  lin«z«ii  nftho  lak«,  thrivoi  anil  ripcni.  Kiif;llih 
^ruMi  have  not  y«t  Ixxin  cultivat<Ml,  but  they  will  un- 
(luubtcdly  thrive  a«  well  on  the  aouth  ihore  of  Lake 
.Superior  a*  in  New  Ilruniwick  and  Nova  Scotia.  The 
native  Kraaeea  art  abundant  and  good,  but  are  limited 
to  iinall  natural  prairies  or  to  (Irled-np  ponds.  Tho 
furoitH  are  alto  tilled  with  excellent  timber  for  build- 
in:;  purpuisas ;  and  where  tho  growth  li  of  mixed  treei, 
mich  aa  eugar-niaplo,  yellow  birch,  and  pines,  tho  white 
aiiil  vellow  pinet  itre  of  lar^a  dimeniioni,  and  funilih 
;{oud  liiir'ier. — Su  LAKKg,  Commerce  of. 

S^ireden  (Svtrigt),  a  coimtry  of  northern  Europe, 
forniiii)(tlie  east  and  larger  portion  of  tho  .Scandinavian 
punlniiila,  and  one  of  the  kingdom*  composing  the 
■nonarchy  of  Sweden  and  Norway ;  situated  Imtweon 
lul.  5:1 '  iO  and  09°  10'  N.,  long.  U"^  16'  ond  •-'4"  10'  K., 
l>ounded  eait  by  the  lialtic,  the  Oulf  of  Bothnia  niul 
Russia^touth  by  the  Ilaltic,  west  by  Norway,  tho  Kat- 
tegat, and  thn  Sound.  Capital,  .Stockholm.  Thu  soil 
is  not  gonurally  fertile,  and  tho  corn  produced  was 
formerly  only  about  twu-thirds  of  tliat  required ;  but 
from  tho  great  Improvements  In  a,<{riculture  introduced 
liy  tho  government  within  the  present  century,  and  tho 
general  introductiou  of  tho  i)otatn,  the  produce  is  now 
adequate  to  tho  consumption.  Ilnrley  Is  cultivated  as 
far  north  as  lat.  (tU  ',  but  thu  crops  frequently  fail.  Rye, 
hemp,  and  (mtatoes  aro  grown  to  lat.  (!<!''  N.  Oats 
ripen  to  6;l°  30';  wheat  and  hops  ceaso  to  bo  cultivated 
with  advantago  Iwyond  lat.  ti'J"  N.  One-fourth  of  the 
surface  Is  covered  with  forests,  but  tho  pro<Iuen  of  tim- 
ber is  small ;  much  is  used  fur  fuel,  and  made  Into 
charcoal  fur  usn  in  thu  mines.  There  are  few  woo<ls  tu 
tlie  north  of  lat.  (A'  N.  fho  principal  trees  aro  tho 
pine,  lir,  and  birch.  Fi^ih  are  abundant  on  tho  coast, 
niid  in  the  lakes  and  rivers;  tlie  herring-llshcry  hns 
greatly  declined,  but  lobsters  aro  exported,  and  salmon 
is  caught  in  all  the  principal  rivers.  Tho  mining  diii- 
tricts  of  Sweden,  mostly  in  tho  central  provinces,  ex- 
tend over  1C,0()0  scpiare  miles;  tho  chief  products  aro 
iron,  which  is  distributed  over  nearly  all  thu  country, 
but  the  best  is  found  in  the  Imn  IJpsala;  tho  annual 
produce  of  all  the  mines  is  alwut  70,00<)  tons  of  bar 
iron.  The  richest  copper  mines  are  at  Faliiun ;  tho 
annual  produce  in  all  is  about  10(N)  tuns.  Gold  Is  not 
now  sought  fur,  nnd  silver  it  procured  only  to  a  small 
extent.  The  other  mineral  products  are  cobnit,  lime, 
coal  of  inferior  quality,  and  porphyry.  Munufacturen 
are  chiefly  continud  to  articles  of  domestic  use;  the 
principal  are  woolens,  sugar,  tobacco,  paper,  linens, 
cotton  (in  small  quantity);  tanning  is  ati  important 
l)ranch  of  industry.  Sliip-building  is  carried  on  to 
some  extent  in  the  ports  of  the  Ilaltic.  Distilling  ami 
brewing  are  extensively  prosecuted.  Tho  internal  com- 
merce of  Sweden  is  consiilernlile,  and  Swedish  vessels 
vi-iit  most  of  tho  Atlantic  ports  of  Anirricu,  and  \\w 
Blediterranoan.  Uuvcninieut  is  a  constitutional  muii- 
arihy. — .Vie  Nonw.w. 

The  Swedish  monarchy,  comprising  Sweden  and 
Xorway,  embraces  an  area  of  2'.)2,10i  t<|uarc  miles,  and 
cuntuins  11  pupulaliun  of  'l,)l|j,0(JO  inhabitants,  viz. : 

.Vienfm.— Area,  170,096  siiiiaro  uiilcs;  jiopiilatlon,  8,<>l6..'>:in 
Soneay.—     "     ISi.uOS  "  "  1,8-.'S,4I0 

Sweden  and  Norway  have  ditlei-cnt  constitutions, 
(liougli  lliey  arc  governed  by  tlio  sumo  king.  Their 
commercial  regulations,  their  turitTs  of  duties,  their 
laws  and  revunucs,  are  all  separate.  .Several  treaties 
of  peace,  amity,  and  conuncrcc  have  been  negotiated 
between  tlie  I'nited  States  and  these  countriei;  the 
latest,  that  of  July  Ith,  18*27,  being  based  upon  the 
lilicral  principle  of  cntiro  reciprocity,  as  well  with 
Sweden  and  Norway  as  with  the  small  liut  flourishing 
colony  if  St.  Itartholomew,  in  the  West  Indies.  Tliu 
following  al)stract  pruscnts  the  principal  stipulations 
respecting  commerce  and  navigation  :  I 

The  citi7.cns  and  subjocli  of  each  of  tho  two  high  { 
contracting  partio*  may,  wltli  perfect  security  for  their  | 
porsons,  vessels,  and  cargoes,  freely  enter  all  the  ports,  j 


places,  an>.  rivers  of  tho  torritoriei  of  the  other,  wher- 
ever foreign  commarco  is  permitted.     The  vessels  of 
l>oth  nations,  including  tiiose  of  the  island  of  St.  Kar- 
tholomow,  whether  lailen  or  In  ballast,  to  Imi  treated  in 
the  porta  of  each,  on  their  entrance,  during  their  atav 
and  at  their  de|)arture,  upon  tho  tame  fooling  as  na- 
tional vessols  coining  from  the  same  place,  withrespict 
to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light-houros,  pilotage,  and  port 
charges,  and  all  other  perquisttca,  duties,  and  cbsr^iH, 
of  whatever  kind,  levied  in  tho  name  or  to  tlie  pruilt 
of  the  government,  the  local  authorities,  or  any  privuiu 
estalilishment  whatever.      All  inerchandiso  of  every 
description,  no  matter  of  what  country  it  may  be  the 
produce  or  manufacture,  that  may  Imi  imported  im,, 
either  country  in  national  vessels  (or  Into  Sweden  or 
Norway  In  vessels  of  tliu  island  of  St.  Uartholuinew'), 
may  in   lil.o   manner,  and  without  paying  uthor  ur 
higher  duties  or  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  denonij. 
nation,  bo  Imported  in  tliu  vcsels  of  tho  other-  full 
and  perfei  t  reciprocity  and  equality  in  thu  respect  \k. 
ing  estaldishcd.     Similar  rreqiroi'lty  and  eqimlitv  In'. 
tween  tho  vessels  of  esch  of  tho  high  contractlni;'  par- 
ties. Including  tlioso  of  thj  Island  of  St.  Itartlioluiiieu 
in  respect  toexports  from  either  country,  is  estalilinlied. 
This  equality  with  the  national  flag  is  appiieahio  tu 
thevessoltof  the  United  States  proceeding,  either  laden 
or  in  ballast,  to  tho  colony  of  St.  Kartholomow,  in  tlio 
West  Indies,  whether  from  ports  of  the  kiiigduni  ul' 
Sweden  an<l  Norway,  or  from  any  other  place  'vlminu- 
ever,  or  proceeding  from  thu  said  colony,  either  ludin 
or  ill  ballast,  whether  l>ound  fur  Sweden  or  Norway,  ur 
any  other  place  whatever.     The  coasting  trade  is  re. 
scn-ed  by  each  party  to  its  own  flag,  respectively ;  tliu 
navigation  from  oiiu  port  to  anotlier  in  the  kiiigdoui 
of  .Sweden  and  Norway,  or  lietweeii  these  two  eoiiniriti, 
■icing  co.isiilcrod  such  coasting  trade  ns  respi^cta  .Swe- 
den.   Duties  on  tho  navigation  liotwoon  tlicir  respective 
territories,  Ineliiding  thu  island  of  St.  llartholoniew,  In 
tho  vessels  of  uither,  to  bono  higher  or  otiier  than  tliusv 
imposed  on  every  other  nation ;  and  no  proliiliilion.), 
restrictions,  or  dillcrential  duties,  of  any  4(ind  or  d>'- 
nomination  whatsoever,  to  lio  estaliiishcd  in  respect  uf 
the  prodiK'ts  of  tho  so'l  or  industry  of  either  country, 
including  tho  island  of  St.  Dartholomew,  which  shall 
nut  equally  apply  to  articles  of  like  nature,  the  growih 
of  any  other  country.     Tlie  privileges  of  transit,  anj 
all   bounties  and  drawbacks  which  may  lie  aliuued 
within  the  territories  of  one  of  tlie  high  contruotm^- 
parties  upon  tho  importation  or  exportation  of  aiiv 
article  whatever,  shall  likewise  lie  allowed  un  tlioanl- 
cles  of  liku  nature,  the  pro<luets  of  tiio  soil  or  industry 
of  the  other  contracting  |>arty,  and  on  the  iuiportad'jn 
or  exportation  made  in  its  vessels. 

Tliu  11th  and  l-'th  articles  exempt  from  import  aii'l 
navigation  dues  Cpilotage,  wharfage,  and  liglit-iliics  ex- 
cepted) the  vessels  of  either  party  arriving  in  theiwrls 
of  tho  other,  not  wishing  to  unload  any  part  of  llicir 
cargoes,  or  perform  any  act  of  trade ;  and  the  privil^'i' 
is  mutually  conceded  to  unload  in  the  ports  of  eltkr 
such  portions  only  of  their  cargoes  as  the  captain  or 
owner  may  wish,  nnd  to  depart  with  tho  rcinaiiukr. 
without  paying  any  duties,  imposts,  or  charges  wliai- 
socver,  except  for  that  part  >yhich  shall  be  landed,  lli^' 
proper  entries  having  liecn  niniio  on  tho  vcssel'i  mani- 
fest. It  is  understood,  however,  that  ail  duties,  im- 
posts, or  charges  whatsoever,  which  arc  or  may  In- 
come chargeable  upon  the  vessels  tlniiiselves,  iniisll»! 
paid  at  the  first  port  whcro  they  shall  break  liulii,  or 
unload  part  of  their  cargoes ;  but  that  nuch  duties,  etc., 
shall  not  lie  paid  twice  in  the  poris  of  the  same  coun- 
try which  Btieh  vessels  may  afterward  wish  to  enter, 
unless  national  vessels  lie,  in  such  cases,  subject  to 
such  ulterior  duties. 

Article  10  stipulates  thot  on  direct  voyages  between 
the  two  countries,  respectively,  a  liill  of  health,  grsnteJ 
at  tho  port  of  departure  by  an  officer  having  competent 
power  to  that  oflbct,  will  exempt  tho  vessel  from  any 
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other  quaranttne  than  fiuch  aa  mity  lie  neceMsry  for  tho 
visit  of  >lie  hualtli  olflc«r  of  the  |iort  where  such  voKsel 
nhull  have  arrived.  Utiicr  nanitary  regulations  are 
iniituully  atiiiulatcd  between  the  high  eoiitraetin);par- 
tieii,  equally  liberal  and  benctlcial  to  coiiiinorcQ.  The 
tri'.>ty  uf  I'HS,  to  fur  as  Its  stipulations  are  not  ineon- 
Aistertt  with  tlio  present  treaty,  is  revived ;  and  the 
uKUsI  twelvu  months'  notice,  after  the  expiration  of 
nine  years  from  tho  exchanKO  iif  r>>:iHcations,  is  pro- 
vided for,  A  separate  article  reserves,  on  the  part  of 
Hwedcn,  rertnln  commercial  privlloKes  to  Kinlanil,  ap- 
pllcnble  to  the  products  of  that  duchy,  and  of  Sweden 
and  Norway,  respectively. 

The  tisherics,  the  mines,  and  the  forests  of  this  king- 
dom wcro  the  carl)'  sources  of  Sweilish  commorco. 
MacRTORor,  In  .ils  Tariff  Ke|;nlatlons  of  Sweden,  cites 
from  I'ulTendorf,  one  of  the  counselors  of  state  to  the 
King  of  Sweden,  tho  following  pnssaKO,  written  in  1680, 
rolntivo  to  the  produrtions  of  this  kingdom  :  "  Sweden 
nroduooB  more  copper  and  iron  than  any  other  kingdom 
in  tho  world,  and  tho  mines  aro  fitted  by  nature  for 
that  purpose,  Mng  surrounded  by  wood*  and  rivers. 
Thi'ro  is  a  silver  mino  in  Wcstmaniand.  Kinland 
lirings  forth  pitch,  and  tar,  and  deal;  and  Wermiin- 
lond  i  ( 'nrl«tadt]  good  store  of  masts.  The  native  com- 
modities of  Sweden  arc  copper,  iron,  tar,  pitch,  masts, 
deol.i,  lioards,  etc.  In  liou  of  which,  Sweden  receives 
from  abrood  wine,  brond)-,  salt,  spices,  cloth,  silks,  and 
woolen  stufTx,  lino  linen,  French  manufactures  of  ail 
sorts,  furs,  paper,  and  such  like ;  all  which,  in  some 
yi?ars,  surpass  in  value  the  commodities  oxpoited 
hence.  To  recompense  this,  navigation  and  commorco 
has  liccn  encouraged  of  late  years  among  tho  natives, 
and  several  sorts  of  manufactures  are  made,  whereof 
those  made  of  copper,  iron,  and  brass  wonld,  qucstion- 
IciiK,  turn  to  the  best  account,  If  those  artists  [black- 
smiths and  copper-smiths]  wore  duly  encouraged  to  t.  it- 
tlo  in  this  kingdom." 

The  general  character  of  tho  resources  and  foreign 
commerco  of  Sweden  has  uixlergone  but  littlo  change 
since  tho  foregoing  was  written.  Tho  cxf  oi  t  and  value 
have  varied  somewhat,  but  by  no  means  in  a  ratio  cor- 
responding with  the  more  enlightened  and  the  more 
liberal  commercial  policy  of  tho  age.  This  is  mainly 
owing  to  the  restrictive  tariff  policy,  which  still  obtains 
in  Sweden,  by  which  duties,  eciuivaient  in  many  cases 
to  actual  prohibition,  are  levied  upon  many  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  both  for  immediate  consumption  and 
manufacturing  purposes. 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  general  foreign 
trade  of  Sweden  during  the  year  1854,  compared  with 
the  general  result  for  tiio  preceding  years  designated  : 
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Import*.  Kinurto. 

Norvay 4,0112,000  2,241,000 

Kinland 1,453,0(JO  276,000 

lluula 1,05,IK',0  13!l,000 

fruMli 1,106,000  2,680,000 

Denmark 8,6J7,0O0  7,101,000 

Mvcklaiiliurg 32,0(NI  448,<NM 

I.utx'ck 19,129,1100  4,021,000 

Hamburg 1,777,000  406,000 

ltram«n 421,000  821,0«lO 

liiinov.irandUldenburii  ,           1,000  n8.(NI0 

Netherlands 626,000  1,8SI,(H)0 

llelKlum 181.000  S8'.i,0«H) 

(Jnnt  llritala  and  Ireland    9,261,000  !8,0l'3,0O<) 

France T83,(MI0  3,085,000 

Spain 6O.t,000  1,081,000 

I'ortugal 461,000  1,392,(H)0 

lUly 206,000  857,0011 

Gibraltar 14,000 

Austria 268,000 

AI-I'TS 862,0u0 

Unlteil  Btatbs 8,260,000  2, 178,000 

Wcatlndle 601,000 

Uracil 6,071,000  626,000 

America  gi'ue<-ally ISo.OtK) 

Knst  Ihdli'S  •  .id  Australia       688,000  484,000 

Cape  of  V     ..  Hope 815,000 

Toil       >54 62,487,000  62,8i0,flfl0 

"       1847 28.040,000  30,920,000 

"       1846 20(MM),000  24,880,000 

'-       1840 1S.:108,000  20,437,000 

'•       1880 11,160,001)  18  337,000 

"       1821 11,<43,000  18,161,000 

The  preceding  tablo  exhibits  the  following  results : 

Increase  In  1830  over  1821 1,183,000  riz  dollars  bancu. 

"  lH40ovor  ISIIO 14,268,000  " 

"  iJat)  over  1840 6,736,000  " 

"  1847  over  1846 13,480,000  " 

"         1864  over  1847 46,287,000  " 

Notwithstanding  tho  annual  augmentation  in  tho 
general  fceign  commerce  of  Sweden,  which  the  above 
summary  exhibits,  tho  trade  with  the  United  States 
has  been  marked  with  but  little  variation. 

Tho  total  trade  with  tho  United  States  in  1847,  ac- 
cording to  Swedish  official  authorities,  amounted  in 
value  to  3,3-11,000  rix  dollars  banco,  or  858,880  rix  dol- 
lars banco  less  than  1840,  while  it  exceeded  that  of  1815 
by  779,000  rix  dollars  banco.  In  tho  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Sweden  and  Nonvay,  there  aro  but 
comparotively  few  American  vessels  employed.  Tho 
fullov.'ing  comparative  statements  will  show  the  pro- 
portion between  American  and  foreign  (mostly  Swedish 
ond  Norwegian)  tonnage  employed  in  this  trade.  A 
period  of  ten  years,  from  1845  to  1854,  is  selected,  as 
aflbrding  a  fair  average :  American  tonnage  employed 
in  the  direct  trade  between  tho  United  States  and 
Swoden  and  Norway,  from  1845  to  1854,  47,038  tons. 
Average  annual  tonnage,  4768'8  tons.  Foreign  (chiefly 
Swedish  and  Norwegian)  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Sweden  and  Nor-.vay, 
during  tho  above  period,  282,089  tons.  Average  an- 
nual tonnage,  23,208-9  tons,  or  nearly  500  per  cent,  of' 
foreign  over  American  tonnage  annually  employed  in 
the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Norway  and 
Sweden.  In  1847  the  imports  of  Sweden  amounted  to 
nearly  11,160,000  dollars  (United  States  currency).  Of 
this  sum  Swedish  and  Norwegian  vessels  floated  nearly 
nine  million  dollars,  or  four-fifths  of  the  whole.  The 
exports  reached  tho  sum  of  $12,276,000,  of  which  tho 
Swedish  flag  covered  over  seven  and  a  half  millions,  or 
about  three-fifths  of  the  whole. 

The  following  are  the  principal  colonial  products 
entering  into  the  imports  during  1647,  in  kilograms  of 
2-20  lbs.  each. 

Sugar kilogs.  8,085,000 

Coffee "       8.035,000 

Cotton "       2,072,000     .. 

Toliacco "       1,212,000      . 

Dye-woods "  600,000     .' 

Wines  and  spirits litres.    2,160,000 

Of  the  exports,  iron  occupies  the  next  rank  to  tim- 
ber. Tht  quantity  exported  in  bora  reached  82,212,000 
kilograms,  or  about  185,000,000  lbs. 
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T«0»  (INOirBIMO  I'AUT  AND  OTIIBB  PTBEI.I    IJIPnnTl.D   INTO 

TUB  Uritbd  Btatbb  fboii  Swkken  anu  Norway. 
Vtn.  r«i.  v.tuM. 

\H4b 27'.',49a  Jtt.a.ltW 

1816 2Nl,0fl3  IIT.nO 

1947 288,404  flO!),72tt 

1S4>S  2«(l,083  740,078 

1840 !»B,.W.)  7-i'.i,206 

\m> 897.21(1  1,«25,M7 

18M 40;»,(Ki;i         P4;,9ai 

ISfti 289,3111  7T!),fl74 

\fm 181,040  448,808 

1864 208,1BT  610,221 

18.W 290,600  814,233 

19SC  28tl,09O  870,769 

1867 \  238,434  T41,44« 

The  value  of  iron  quite  equals  the  entire  value  of 
imports  into  tlie  United  States  from  Sweden  for  eacli 
year  during  the  p«riod  8i>ecltied.  The  export  of  iron 
ore  ia  prohibited.  The  annual  average  quantity  pro- 
duced the  la-st  nve  years  is  estimated  at  3(M),000  tons. 
Tlio  quantity  manufactured  durin;;  the  same  perioti  is 
stated  to  have  Xnen  140,000,  and  100,000  tons  of  liar 
iron.  The  annual  average  of  the  latter  exported  was 
80,000  tons.  The  averaKC  price  of  pin-iron  in  Sweden 
is  «  rix  dollars  banco  the  slieppund— 7J  skeppunds  to 
the  ton,  or  924  the  ton.  The  iron  mines  of  Sweden  t>e- 
long  to  jointstoclc  companies  principally.  Alxiut  two- 
fifths  of  the  pig-inin  is  purchased  and  manufactured 
imo  bar-iron  l>y  iron-masters  who  own  no  mines ;  l)ut 
the  remaining  tliree-tiflhs  are  maivufactured  l)y  tlie  com- 
panies tliat  own  tlie  mines  themselves.  The  produc- 
tion of  pig-iron  was  formerly  liiuitcti  to  a  certain  s|)ec- 
ifled  quantity,  whether  the  capabilities  of  the  mines 
and  miners  would  admit  of  more  or  not.  Under  this 
unwise  regulation  of  the  government,  which  it  is  said 
was  adopted  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  of  the  fuel  of 
the  kingdom,  the  coal  and  forests,  the  annual  produc- 
tion never  exceede<l  90,000  tons.  These  limitations 
have  for  some  years  liecn  done  away  with ;  nor  is  there 
at  present  any  limitation,  be,vond  n  matter  of  form,  to 
the  manufacture  of  l>ar-in)n.  The  following  statement, 
showing  the  exportation  of  iron  from  1834  to  1849,  is 
from  Swedish  official  returns ; 

From  1834  to  18,18,  annual  averagu TO.SOO  tnnii. 

•'      ISS'.l  to  H43  "  8  •,201    " 

"      1844  to  H4S  "  1)2,000     " 

In  184 1 8S,6iO     " 

The  almve  ex|)orts  were  destine<I  principally  to  the 
following  countries,  and  in  annual  average  quantities 
OS  follows : 

(ircAt  nritaln 33,000  tnn«. 

i:nit.'<l  stnton 19,860     " 

DcnniArk 8,160     " 

Francf B,2iHl    " 

Small  quantities,  in  the  sha|)e  of  cannon,  bomb- 
shells, etc.,  are  sent  to  Norway,  Holland,  and  Den- 
mark. The  number  of  blast  fumarpit  in  operation  iti 
IH.'iO  was  220 ;  of  workmen  employe<l  in  mining  tip' 
ore,  .'>241 ;  of  mines,  ^Ct.  The  importation  of  cotton  in 
IH.'il,  accordin(r  '  .Swe<lish  official  authorities,  amount- 
ed to  7,989  '  lbs.,  against  1,8:12,4:11  lbs.  in  1x41,  and 
794,4.14  «.  in  1831.  In  184:i  these  authorities  show 
an  iin|>ortati<>n  of  2,(iOO,00(i  lbs.,  .igainst  9,883,672  lbs. 
in  iH.'i:),  which  latter  amount  exceeded  that  of  the  im- 
portation of  1852  by  ],247,(M1  Uif.,  and  that  of  1850  by 
more  than  5,200,000  lbs.,  being  the  largest  of  any  pre- 
ceding year.  In  184H  the  amount  was  8,074,020  lbs. 
The  value  of  rotton  manufactures  exiMirtcd  to  .Sweden 
ill  l8,-)0  was  #4<i,0(M),  against  |i750()  only  in  18')1.  It 
may  be  well  now  to  inquire  into  the  <>|)oration  of  the 
tariffs  of  the  tw<i  countries  respectively  upon  the  load- 
ing staples  (if  each,  chiclly  with  a  view  to  ascortain  to 
what  extent  tlie  im|iortation  of  such  products  contrib- 
utes to  the  re»i>ective  customs  rovoiiuu  of  each  country. 
The  character  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  two 
nations,  in  its  eflccts  u|Mm  (he  lin|Hirtatiou  of  staple 
articles  of  prima  necessity,  from  each  into  the  other, 
will  liest  show  how  far  the  reciprocity  stipulated  in  the 
treaty  of  1827  has  lieeii  carried  into  practical  ojieration. 
This  inquiry  may  lead  tu  useful  and  obvious  sugges- 


tions, especially  if  it  results  in  demonstrating  that  a 
positive  inequality  exists  in  practice,  under  which  one 
government  derives  fully  one-flfth  of  its  entire  customs 
revenue  annually  from  a  cent-per-cent.  duty  on  a  lead- 
ing staple  of  the  other,  without  tendering  any  com])en- 
sating  equivalent  for  a  tax  so  oppressive. 

The  importation  of  unmanufactured  American  to- 
bacco into  Sweden  and  Norway  (including  direct  anil 
indirect  importations)  amounted  in  1851  to  more  than 
0,500,000  lbs.,  which,  under  a  duty  equal  to  cent-per- 
cent, ltd  valorem,  paid  into  the  Swedish  treasury  alioiit 
$330,000,  or  one-fifth  of  the  whole  customs  revenue  of 
the  kingdom — and  this  upon  tho  single  article  of  to- 
bacco ;  while  the  entire  exports  of  Sweden  and  Nor- 
way to  the  United  States  (amounting  to  ^07,287)  paid 
into  the  Treasurj'  of  the  United  States,  at  80  per  cent,, 
but  a  trifle  more  than  92flO,(M)OI  In  the  mean  time, 
nearly  40,000  tons  of  Swedish  and  Norwegian  shipping 
were  carrying  profitable  American  freights  on  ever)- 
sea,  while  Imt  4000  tons  of  United  States  shipping  miulo 
single  voyogos  direct  to  Sweden  and  Norway.  Nut- 
withstanding  the  most  earnest  and  repeated  remon- 
strances against  these  unequal  restrictions,  and  tliis 
om-nided  reciprocity,  no  amelioration  has  yet  talcen 
place  in  the  tarifl'  regulations  of  Sweden.  It  is  true, 
some  reductions  hove  liecn  admitted  in  the  tariff  of 
1852  on  certain  articles  which  enter  into  American  ox- 
ports.  The  duties  upon  cofl'ee,  sugar,  arrack,  and  un- 
dressed hides  were  eeverallj*  reduced  SH^,  26,  Vl\,  and 
8}  per  cent.,  and  upon  ricu  in  the  husk,  or  paddy,  IKG 
per  cent.  IJut  these  concessions  were  clogged  to  such 
an  extent  by  the  repeal  of  the  24th  article  of  the  tarilf 
of  1849,  that  American  commerce,  so  far  from  gainini; 
any  advantage  !))•  them,  will  lie  found,  by  the  slinplo 
process  of  striking  a  balance  between  the  results  of  the 
reductions  and  of  tho  repeal,  to  be  sulijccted  to  new 
and  oppressive  burdens.  Tho  24th  article,  or  the  dil- 
fcrciitiiil  clause,  niipciidcd  to  tho  tariff  of  1849,  reduci-U 
tlio  duties  U|)oii  certain  merchandise  inqiorted  aid  ex- 
|H)rted  in  Swodiih  or  Norwegian  vessels,  as  follows: 
Swedish  vessel.'^  navigating  to  distant  countries  will 
continue  to  enji;_v  tlio  advantage  of  the  following  re- 
duction in  duties  of  customs  and  convoy  inqiosts,  vi^. : 

(.»f  15  per  Cdnt.  on  the  pnMluco  and  manufactures  of 
countries  situatei^  on  tho  continent  of  America  north  uf 
the  25th  degree  of  north  latitude,  or  of  any  of  the  for- 
eign colonies  in  tlie  West  Indies,  if  imported  direct 
from  thence  in  Swedish  ships ;  and  of  the  like  reduc- 
tion on  .Swedish  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
direct  t>  foreign  colonies  in  tlio  West  Indies. 

t)f  25  |)er  cent,  on  Swedish  produce  and  nianufiic- 
tiires  ex|Kirted  in  Swedish  ships  direct  to  the  ial  ad  of 
.St.  Ilartholomew,  to  places  on  the  east  coast  of  the  cuii- 
tiiient  of  America  south  of  the  26th  degree  of  north  lat- 
itude, or  to  tho  ('a|)e  of  (lood  Hope:  and  tho  like  rc- 
!  duction  on  the  produce  and  manufact..  es  of  tlui.sc  cuun- 
;  tries  imported  direct  into  Sweden  in  Swedish  venst>l?. 
i      Of  ;t;H  per  cent,  on  Swedish  produce  and  manufiic- 
i  tures  ox|iorted  in  .Swedish  shiiw  direct  to  places  on  tlu 
'  other  siile  of  tho  Cujie  of  (JihkI  Hope,  as  also  to  port* 
I  on  tho  other  siiio  of  Cape  Horn ;   and  on  the  prolucc 
and  manufactures  of  those  ports  and  (daces  im|«irleil 
from  thence  direct  in  Swedish  ships.     I'nder  the  trealv. 
these  privileges  apply  ciiiially  to  Aniericaii  ves.sels. 

The  efiect  of  the  repeal  of  lliis  article  is,  that  every 
thing  iinporied  fro'n  America.  ex<'ept  tho  articlen  aliovc 
enumcrutcil,  has  bocn  chiirgcnlde  since  liitof  .lanuarj-, 
1853 — tho  day  when  the  re|ioal  took  cirect— with  duties 
15  (ler  cent,  higher  than  before  that  |ieil(id.  Tlie  n-- 
|ioul  of  this  clause  was  granted  as  u  cmicession,  to  file" 
the  united  and  vigorous  remoIl^trallecs  of  K.iighiud  anil 
IloUanil  against  tho  o|>erati(iii  of  the  ,Swe<li»h  tarilf 
regulations.  On  the  article  of  tobacco  alone  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States  is  burdened  wilU  additional 
duties  amounting  to  i|i:t5,0(M)  [ler  annum— enough  to 
affect  materially  the  sale  of  tliis  American  staple  In  tho 
markets  of  that  country ;  and  a  trilling  reduction  of 
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(lilt)'  upon  rice  is  the  only  acknowledgment  which  the 
government  of  Sweden  has  yet  made  of  the  injustice 
of  these  oppressive  restrictions.  The  following  table 
exhiliits  the  working  of  the  existing  treaty  lietween 
the  I'nited  States  and  Sweden  during  the  years  1845, 
IMG,  1H47,  1848,  and  1849,  so  far,  at  least,  as  it  relates 
to  the  commerce  between  tlio  two  countries.  It  is 
translated  and  compiled  from  Swedish  official  publica- 
tions : 

IMTOBT    Aim    KXrOBT  TnADH    OP    RWEDKN    WITH    TnB   UNITED 

Statkh  iurino  the  Ykahh  BPKiMriKn. 


ImporU. 

Kiporln.                 1 

Ve.n. 

lly  Amehcitn 
TonnnKc- 

ny  Swadlih 
Tniinai;«. 

Uv  Amerii'ati 
Tut)iinK«- 

By  H«  edi«li 
Toiiiiaii». 

Illil 

rerCeiit. 
20 
1« 
i!« 
21) 

I'orCuiit. 
51 

no 

M 

r>i 

Par  ('('III. 
«.l 
14 
12 
IC 
2.5 

r«r  Cent. 
N> 
6T 
80 

no 

ToIliCO)   IM 

"OBTKH   IXT( 
rUOM   Tl 

>   SWEIIKN,  WITH   THE    I'BOl'OBTION 

K  UifiTEi>  States. 

Y«nn. 

ToUlI 
l.enf. 

mpotU. 
Stonw. 

nirect  from  I 
L««f;  ~ 

iiKad  StalM. 
8(6  nil. 

iS4r. 

istii 

1S4T 

1S4S 

184!) 

I'otiiuli. 

2,430,0(10 
2,f>2H,()00 
1,»24,0(M) 

2,isi),noo 

2,3rkS,0i10 

P'liinilfl. 
l,f  .88,(1(10 
1,J32,000 

!ill,0(iO 
1,303,000 
1,40,5,000 

Pollllilil. 

1,691,000 
1,«T9,000 
l,liNS,000 
1,462,0110 
1,440,000 

I'oiiikIh. 

1,150,000 
901,000 
540,000 
ll!)0,000 

1,259,000 

TIio  following  statement  shows  the  amount  of  Amer- 
ican tonniigo  orrivcd  at  Swedish  ports,  and  amount  of 
Swedisli  tonnage  arrived  at  United  States  porta  direct 
from  each  country,  or  from  foreign  nations;  also, 
amount  of  Swedish  tonnage  arrived  at  transatlantic 
ports  from  the  United  States,  with  full  cargoes : 
Ameuican  Tonnage  aurivku  at  Swedish  Ports. 

In  1845 NiOO  tone. 

In  l-i40 1700    " 

In  1S4T 1400     " 

In  1848 4000     " 

In  1S49 3800     " 

Swedish  Tonjiaob  aeeited  at  Ameeioan  Toets. 

In  1845 17,000  tons. 

lulS4rt 14,.'il)0    " 

In  1847 21,000     " 

In  184H 17,000     " 

In  1*49 n,0(10     " 

Swedish  Tonnaob  arkivkd  at  KimoPEAi*  Ports  from  the 

I'MTEU    iSTATKS. 

In  1815 00,000  tons. 

In  1^40 50,000  " 

In  1847 00.000  " 

InlS48 53,000  " 

In  18H 04,000  " 

According  to  the  laws  of  Sweden,  eacli  triennial  Diet 
proposes  a  new  tariff,  whicli  in  designed  to  remain  in 
force  three  years;  the  king  luiving,  in  tlio  mean  time, 
(•(,  stitutional  power  to  lower,  but  not  to  raise,  any  dii- 
'  j'  s  wlmtever,  provided  a  certain  sum  lie  olitaincd  from 
llio  customs.  Tlio  tariff  (if  1852  continued  in  force  un- 
til .(iimiary  1, 1855.  In  tlie  Diet  of  1854  many  iinport- 
iint  reductions  were  recommended  by  tlie  committee  on 
revenue,  but  tliey  declined  recommending  any  precice 
duuige  on  tobacco  duties.  Tliey  referred  tliis  subject 
to  tlie  king,  to  wliuni  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
enter  into  negotiations  witli  foreign  governments,  with 
:i  view  to  olituin  rediictions  upon  Swcdisli  produce  in 
cxcliange  for  liglitcr  toliaoco  duties.  These  negotia- 
tions were  understood  to  refer  chiefly  to  iron  duties  in 
the  United  States.  Among  tho  reductions  iirojioaed 
\ty  tills  committee  are  tlie  following : 

Iniliiin  corn  to  lio  rwluccil  fr.oin  40  lo  10  contu  per  barrel. 

I'ultoti  tlireftil,  from  20  to  13  c^'ntu  per  poiiud. 

WiMiI,  fcom  5  rents  to  IJ  cent  per  poiinil. 

liye.woiiilK,  from  1  per  cent,  ail  valorem  to  flroo. 

Kopo,  from  2(1  to  13  cents  per  18|  Ibd. 

i'lilt,  front  30  to  14  cents  per  barrel. 

Copper,  raw,  from  if2  to  40  cents  per  B75  Uis. 

•  'upper,  refined,  fi-om  $8  to  :H  00  per  875  Ihn. 

Copper  plates,  from  tt^lB  85  to  $2  70  (ler  875  IIm. 

.'^ti'iini-eui^ucs,  from  M  und  lu  per  cent,  to  5  per  cent,  nd 
valorem. 

Tools  nnil  marliliii'rjr,  not  specially  enumerated,  ttom  9B  to 
5  per  ccut  ad  valorem. 


The  alterations  recommended  by  this  committee 
were  generally  adopted.  After  .Iiiniiary  1,  1850,  the 
articles  prohibited  by  the  tariff  of  1855  are  to  be  ad- 
mitted at  a  duty  equal,  generally,  to  25  jier  cent.,  ex- 
cept gunpowder,  pig-iron,  and  certain  kinds  of  brand}'. 
Tobacco  remains  as  under  the  tariff  of  1852,  and  will 
doubtless  be  reserved  as  a  basis  for  such  negotiations 
as  the  Swedish  government  may  have  in  cvintemplation 
relative  to  iron  duties  in  the  United  Stales.  The  prin- 
cipal reductions,  though  not  of  great  importance  to 
American  commerce  with  Sweden,  apply  to  fire-arms, 
cheese,  printed  cotton,  undyed  cotton,  yam,  codfish 
(dried  and  salted),  logn-ood  (made  free),  Indian  com 
(committee's  recommendation  adopted),  salted  meat, 
smoked  or  dried  do.,  spermaceti  candles  (reduced  60 
per  cent.),  rosin  (do.),  rice. 

Description  and  QrANTiTiEs  op  certain  MERcnANDisE  IM- 
i-OBTED  into  Sweden  in  Tim  Yeabs  1861  and  1862. 
ArdolM.  18.S1.  18S3, 

Sugar,  loaf pounds         54,509  821,S9S 

"       other  kinds.      "       24,700,329       25,045,753 

Coffee "         9,613,ii.14        10,873,004 

Cotton "         7,'.i89,4'2S  8,0!10,531 

Tobacco  stems "         1,443,187  1,858,088 

M'Inos  and  spirits.. kanna         200,033  812,165 

Besides  tlio  articles  above  specified,  the  returns  for 
1852  show  an  increase  over  1851  in  t'le  following  de- 
scriptions of  merchandise,  viz. : 

ArllclH.  1151.  IR5S. 

Cotton  yarn pounds  962,1)93  1,249,783 

Hides "  3,061,574  8,4111,422 

Linsccd-oil "  492,914  I.IO!!,!.^ 

Coal "  534,939  ^8,^,418 

Cast  stocl "  26,238  54,953 

Snlphnrlc  acid "  189,225  190,834 

Soap "  140,403  182,260 

The  principal  articles  of  which  the  importation  in 
1852  was  less  than  tliat  of  1851  were  cocoa,  fish  (dried 
and  smoked),  salt,  cheese,  spirits  of  turpentine,  tobacco 
(leaf  and  cut),  fish-oil,  wool,  etc. 

The  exports  of  articles  of  domestic  produce  from  the 
United  States  to  Sweden  and  Norway  for  tlie  year 
ending  Juno  30,  1857,  may  be  thus  divided:  Cotton, 
$1,249,042;  toliacco,  f  8-1,871 ;  other  articles,  89,893— 
total,  iil,373,80G. 

Tlie  navigation  returns  for  1852  show  n  total  of  7803 
vessels  entered,  with  an  aggregate  of  343,093  lasts.  Of 
the  total  number  of  vessels,  there  were  Swedish  4154, 
measuring  an  aggregate  of  133,908  lasts ;  1288  vessels, 
carr)'ing  in  all  109,272  lasts,  under  the  Norwegian  flag; 
550  vessels  of  84,025  lasts,  belonging  to  Finland ;  anti 
1311  vessels,  measuring  06,433  lasts,  under  foreign 
flags.— Com.  }iel.  U.  S. 

Princijml  Ports. — Gottcnliurgd,  or  more  properly 
Giithaborg,  on  tho  southwest  coast  of  Sweden,  border- 
ing the  Cattegat,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River  Gotha, 
lat.  57°  42'  4"  N.,  long.  11°  57'  45"  E.  Vessels  do 
not  come  up  close  to  the  city,  but  lie  in  tho  river  or 
harbor,  at  a  short  distance  fVoin  the  shore — goods  being 
conveyed  to  and  from  tliem  by  lighters.  'I'he  depth  of 
water  in  the  jxirt  is  17  feet,  and  there  is  no  tide,  bar, 
or  sliallow. 

Stockholm,  the  capital  of  Sweden,  situated  at  the 
junction  of  I.,ake  Mn>ler  with  an  inlet  into  tlie  Haltic. 
The  entrance  to  the  harbor  is  intricate  and  dangerous, 
and  should  not  be  nttenr  ted  -without  a  pilot;  but  the 
harbor  itself  is  capaclou.s  and  excellent — the  largest 
vessels  lying  in  close  to  tho  quays.—**?  Stockholm. 

liergen,  the  first  commercial  city  of  Norway,  sit- 
uated at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay,  in  la?.  00°  24'  N.,  and 
long.  5°  20'  E.  The  hay  is  inclosed  on  all  sides  by 
rugged  rocks  and  islands ;  tho  water  is  deep,  but  the 
entrance  to  the  town  is  difficult,  and  needs  a  pilot. 

Manufactures. — Tho  value  of  manufactures  of  all 
kinds  at  registered  factories  was :  In  1889,  $5,439,123; 
in  1840,  $7,084,947;  in  1848,  $8,308,348;  in  1849, 
$9,289,899;  in  1850,  $9,891,072;  in  1851,  $9,913,806, 
showing  an  increase  since  1839  of  $4,474, 74.S ;  since 
1846,  of  $2,828,919 ;  and  since  1849,  of  $673,907. 
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Commm  or  Tm  Umno  Statm  with  Swaoni  ahi 

>  MoawAT  raOH  Oorown  1,  1880,  *o  July  1, 1867.         -; 

Vtui  awiiBf 

Eiiwrta. 

Inpotto. 

BtUloa  mat  gpMk. 

TmufX 

i—ni. 

UnnaUii. 

Fowlfii. 

TotiO. 

ToUL 

Kipoit. 

Imiwrt. 

rmlfii. 

iUMricu. 

Sept  80,1891 

»154,813 

$69,968 

$91V,181 

$769,763 

»10,13J 

1,610 

904 

'         1888 

180,411 

80,910 

960,091 

1,181,788 

t  .  .  . 

9,931 

1,208 

1888 

161,08T 

147,101 

998,998 

1,817949 

8,000 

8,060 

8S0 

18M 

988,164 

161,088 

894,768 

098,816 

800 

?,889 

1,600 

ISW 

118,878 

884,649 

1,886,886 

8,080 

8,486 

7U2 

1898 

186,034 

88,489 

814,683 

1,188,286 

8,000 

9,663 

613 

189T 

901,488 

907,808 

409,041 

1,016,807 

4,400 

8,781 

1,630 

,j              1888 

<eS,6B8 

916,«9« 

i4»|684 

1,870,788 

6,066 

1,776 

»f„           1889 

189,663 

186,971 

1,080,910 

8,000 

9,966 

1,114 

1830 

Tot»I... 

181,863 

189,043 

871,808 

1,168,110 

$773 

1,110 

3,609 

2,0'2a 

$i,lCff,m 

$i,801,i>64 

$8,161,684 

$11,467,146 

$773 

$87,099 

80,876 

U,276 

8q^t80,1881 

$100,611 

$86,619 

$977,080 

$001,819 

.... 

*  •  •  • 

8,989 

4T2 

1838 

914,048 

169,886 

866,418 

1,097,394 

. .  •  • 

•  *  •* 

1,868 

8,073 

1833 

844,687 

70,869 

814,849 

1,108,6'.)7 

». .. 

•  •  •  • 

1,806 

2,8!I3 

1834 

«TI,23T 

188,669 

406,799 

1,079,327 

•  • . . 

.... 

1,437 

3,436 

1885 

416,078 

100,160 

616,988 

1,886,178 

.... 

1,620 

2,703 

1880 

688,088 

89,668 

618,641 

1,843,189 

.... 

.... 

1,996 

2,807 

188T 

811,T00 

208,704 

490,404 

1,899,901 

. , , , 

.... 

1,381 

-'-,034 

1888 

910,746 

66,6bG 

977,481 

864,771 

.... 

$6,027 

1,418 

1,639 

1839 

837,000 

96,609 

868,609 

1,863,084 

.... 

797 

2,609 

1810 

ToUI. . . 

436,0U9 

116,104 

660,896 

1,817,918 

.... 



1,118 

6,!!3fl 

$8,065,981 

$1,044,469 

$4,110,438 

$11,801,966 

$8,087 

16,447 

2.f,7li 

8«pt80,1841 

$868,766 

$88,668 

$609,819 

$1,900,881 

.... 

$9,000 

9,916 

3,316 

1848 

888,948 

106,970 

344,918 

890,934 

•  .. . 

1,811 

6,101 

•  mo8.,   1848* 

18,851 

18,80T 

34,188 

997,366 

•  .  .• 

780 

43S 

June  80, 1844 

917,870 

19,831 

930,101 

491,834 

.... 

■  *  .  • 

«  .  .  * 

4,629 

1846 

880.567 

99,761 

978,888 

627,988 

.... 

*.** 

840 

«,24S 

1846 

862,7»8 

aik646 
98,340 

408,387 

724,866 

.... 

.... 

698 

7,765 

184T 

831,847 

480,187 

618,698 

...  a 

•  .  .• 

^ 

6,263 

1848 

626,979 

88,844 

688,810 

780,817 

.... 

.... 

9,183 

10,M3 

18« 

726,281 

88,606 

763,787 

731,846 

.... 

•  .  .  • 

1,631 

14,718 

1860 

Total... 

668,530 
$4,064,004 

61,610 

780,1itO 

1,039,117 

.... 

.... 

641 

9,823 

$886,167 

$4,480,171 

$Y,iil,986 

.... 

$8,000 

9,666 

69,498 

Jane  80, 1861 

$760,800 

$21,666 

$788,866 

$907,887 

.... 

1,615 

9,058 

1868 

738,840 

26,329 

768,168 

n6,448 

.... 

.... 

8,040 

0,547 

18SS 

838,633 

18,788 

868,968 

447,338 

.... 

...  * 

8,817 

6,153 

1854 

1,086,608 

89,884 

1,184,986 

616,178 

.... 

•  ■  •  • 

4,781 

4,896 

1886 

049,017 

99,798 

1177,810 

848,900 

.... 

.  * .. 

4,001 

4,8.V) 

18B< 

1,871,646 

47,718 

1,919,868 

871,846 

.... 

.... 

9,461 

8.t.60 

186T 

1,873,306 

97,120 

1,400,426 

744,818 

.... 

3,43'i 

^592 

Nine  montlu  to  June  80,  uid  the  flacal  year  from  thb  timo  kcglna  Juljr  1. 


The  impoitation  of  raw  cotton  into  Sweden  in  1861 
omoanted  to  7,089,428  lbs.,  being  Uxgtt  than  the  im- 
portation of  the  previoun  year  by  8,838,688  Ibt.  It  was, 
moreover,  the  largest  quantity  over  imported  in  a  single 
year,  except  in  1848,  witen  tlie  amoimt  was  8,074,020 
lbs.  In  1831  the  amount  imported  was  704,434  lbs., 
and  in  1841, 1,832,431  lbs.  The  amount  of  cotton  twist 
produced  in  Sweden  in  1861  was  6,006,081  lbs.  (chiefly 
No.  26),  and  was  valued  at  §1,311,777.  In  1860  the 
quantity  was  6,734,882  lbs.,  and  the  value  01,270,960. 
The  amount  of  cotton  cloth  nianafuctured  in  1861  was 
1,780,000  English  yards,  and  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  registered  cotton  factories  was  over  80(10. 
In  1860  the  value  of  erpoited  cottoi  manufactures  was 
$46,000.  In  1851  it  decreased  to  $7600.  In  1860, 
imported  cotton  cloth,  170,000  lbs. ;  imported  cotton 
twist,  893,000  lbs. :  total,  1,063,000  lbs.  In  1861,  im- 
ported  cotton  cloth,  106,600  ll:s. ;  imported  cotton  twist, 
1,068,000  lbs. :  toUl,  1,26.'<,600  lbs.  Tobacco  was  im- 
ported in  1861  Into  Sweden  to  the  amount  of  4,141,600 
lbs.,  of  which  only  42,642  lbs.  were  manufactured. 
Of  the  whole  amount  2,687,082  llis.  came  direct  from 
the  United  Htates ;  the  remainder  chiefly  fh)m  German 
ports.  In  1860  the  importation  was  8,370,809  ll)s. ; 
41,706  lbs.  manuCuctured.  At  70  tobacco  manufactories 
in  the  kingdom  there  were  employed,  in  1861,  1277 
workmen,  and  the  sales  were  valued  t.t  $647,120 ;  con- 
•isting  of  200,176  lbs.  of  cigars,  2,760,723  lbs.  of  tnuff, 
■nd  1,632,665  lbs.  of  other  prepared  tobacco;  in  all 
4,688,468  lbs.  Tobacco,  in  small  quantity,  and  of  very 
bad  quality,  is  grown  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stock- 
holm, but  I  iMilieve  in  no  other  pirt  of  the  kingdom. 
It  should  tie  remembered  that  the  accompanying  table 
and  the  foregoing  notices  of  Swodinh  woven  goods  refer 
only  to  the  reglMered  factories,  and  do  not  exhibit  half 
of  the  actual  manttfactuies  of  t^'  kingdom.  None  of 
the  homespun  cloths  are  included,  for  which,  of  everjr 


description,  the  Swedish  peasantry  are  remarkable, 
and  of  which,  unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  obtain 
exact  accounts  of  the  value  or  quantity.  The  province 
or  county  most  distinguished  for  these  productions  is 
that  of  Elfsborg,  of  which  Qottenburg  is  the  marliet. 
The  home-made  manufactures  of  this  province,  over 
and  above  the  amount  consumed  by  its  own  inbal>- 
itants,  were,  in  1860  and  1861  (inclusive  of  stockings, 
quilts,  and  ribbons),  as  follows : 

1880— Cotton  Btiiff^ 4,849,000  English  yards. 

"       Unen  .tuffn 276,200  " 

"       Woolen  »tu<r« 899,170  " 

"       Cotton  bandkerchli'fa .. .  1,448,928  piccra. 

1861— Cotton  itotr. 4,769,600  l^ngllih  jarda. 

"       Linen  atufra 970,800  " 

"       Woolen  BtuBj 840,161  " 

"       Cotton  bandkerchiofa .. .  1,086,981  pieces. 

These  quantities  have  slightly  diminished  of  late 
years,  and  the  registered  factories  are  accordingly  en- 
couraged. 

The  homespun  manufactures  of  Gefleborg  wliirli 
were  sold  in  1840  amounted  to  1,428,833  yards ;  tliosie 
of  Westmoreland  to  806,383  yards ;  and  those  of  Hol- 
land to  162,700  yards. 

The  productions  of  other  provinces  are  not  given  ro- 
llably ;  but  enough  Is  known  to  prove  that  the  nmount 
of  such  fabrics  is  considerably  greater  than  that  of  tlie 
registered  manufactures;  and  their  productions,  es- 
pocially  of  linen  cloth,  surpass  In  durability,  and  rival 
in  fineness,  the  best  productions  of  the  factoriea. 

The  value  of  manufactures  of  all  kinds  at  registered 
factories  was:  In  1839,  $6,489,128;  in  1846,  $7,084,017; 
In  1850,  $9,801,072;  in  1863,  $10,151,724;  in  1854, 
$1 1 ,841 ,613 ;  and  in  1856,  $14,437,646.  It  wiU  be  teen, 
therefore,  that  the  increase  In  ten  years  has  been  near- 
ly $7,000,000  (100  per  cent.),  and  in  twelve  montbi 
$2,600,000.  The  importation  of  raw  cotton  into  Swe- 
den in  1866  reached  to  14,783,029  lbs. ;  in  1858  the 


SWE 


1785 


SWE 


»U4 
1,208 

8S0 
1,500 

702 

B18 
1,530 
1,TI8 
1,114 
2,02i 


amount  wm  9,888,672  lbs. ;  in  184S,  2,600,000  lb*. ;  in 
1881, 794,484  Ibi. ;  sliowing  an  inoMMe  in  twelve  yean 
of  mora  tlum  12,000,000  Iba.  Tlie  amount  of  cotton 
twist  produced  in  1866,  chiefly  of  a  quality  under  "  No. 
26,"  was  10,698,008  lbs.,  valued  at  $2,168,626,  exceed- 
ing  the  amount  of  tlie  preceding  year  by  2,898,828  lbs. 
The  amount  of  cotton  doth  produced  does  not  appear 
to  liave  been  ascertained,  as  the  official  report  gives  the 
amount  indiscriminately  with  linen.  Their  joint  value 
in  1856  was  equivalent  to  $662,489,  nearly  twice  great* 
er  than  in  1868.  In  1846  their  value  was  $188,787. 
The  importation  of  unmanufactured  tol>acco  into  Swe- 
den in  1855  amounted  to  4,682,616  lbs.,  being  578,626 
lbs.  mora  than  in  1854.  -  In  1863  the  amount  was 
4,8i>l,722  lbs.  The  importation  of  manufactured  to- 
bacco in  1855  was  66,206  lbs.,  somewliat  more  than 
10,000  lbs.  less  than  in  1868.  Clonsiderably  more  than 
half  the  tobacco  consumed  in  Sweden  is  imported  di- 
rectly from  the  United  States.  The  amount  dinctly 
from  the  United  States  in  1868  was  over  8,100,000  lbs. 
The  accompanying  table  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
returns  of  registered  factories,  and,  unfortunately,  exact 
accounts  of  homespun  fabrics,  for  which  this  country 
is  remarkable,  can  not  be  had.  The  province  most  dis- 
tinguished for  these  productions  is  tliat  of  Elfsboig, 
adjoining  the  province  of  Gottenburg.  In  Elfsborg  it 
appears  that  in  1855  the  home-made  goods,  over  and 
above  the  quantity  consumed  by  its  own  inliabitants 
(about  260,000  souls),  amounted  to  9,047,606  English 
yards  of  cotton  cloth,  together  with  1,668,666  cotton 
handlcerchiefs.  Also,  linen  fabrics,  269,329  English 
yards ;  woolen  fabrics,  892,425  English  yards ;  show- 
ing an  increase  in  cotton  weaving  since  1863  of  more 
than  8,800,000  English  yards.  In  the  province  of 
Gefleborg  there  wore  woven  by  the  peasants,  in  their 
homes,  no  less  than  2,077,000  ells  (or  1,384,666  English 
yards)  of  heavy  linen.     Other  districts  also  are  almost 


equally  distinguished  for  cotton  and  linen  homespun 
fabrics  of  excellent  quality. 

Ravnw  or  SwmisH  BaainaoD  llAinrTAOTintn  in  186B, 
nuiB  Valves,  Nvhbib  ov  umunvis,  amp  NDMBsa  or 

ESTABLIBUUEMTS. 


SpwlM  of  UAuafMture. 


No.  of 

Flicto- 


No.  of 

Owinn 

nil 

WorkmoD. 


Cotton  and  linun,  woven. . 

Cotton  twht , 

Woolen  cloth, 

SUkdoth , 

Ribbon  and  tape . , 

Sail-cloth 

Stockings 

CoUeo  printtng 

Sugar 

Tobacco 

Paper 

Leather 

Dve-houaea 

Guua 

China 

Earthen-waro 

OU 

Porter 

Wax  candles 

Stearin 

Soap 

Rope 

Clocks  

Playing  cards , . . 

Wall  paper 

Colors  and  adds 

Coaches ', 

Ludfer  matches 

Engines 

Various  small  manufactures 
Totol,  1885 


80 

16 

106 

la 

11 
T 
18 
81 
IT 
80 

go 

WO 

449 

IT 

S 

08 

Ci 

9 

1 

S 

9 

ea 

1S8 
T 

» 

16 

io 

T 

S9 

630 


8,oet 

8,684 
TT» 
101 

1,1T6 
«0D 

in 

90T 

1,839 

1,860 

],8T9- 

1,T41 

1,138 

728 

440 

820 

1»T 

3 

B8 

81 

196 

288 

82 

11» 

C6 

196 

009 

9,06T 

9,580 


V*I»  of  Mu. 

vfhetores In 

Swodlih  RU 

Dollin.* 


1,631,223 

6,421,602 

0,875,382 

1,083,468 

4t),B40 

BTT,T41 

247,862 

173,478 

7,369,340 

2,484,291 

1,198,947 

8;114,06t 

876,681 

709,911 

414,480 

16S,&6T 

1,047,805 

290,900 

221 

178,500 

214,417 

810,461 

46,681 

85,673 

66,639 

144,892 

189,190 

126,2110 

1,647,712 

1,298,337 


2439  I     2T,li06  I  86,094,114 


*  Nearly  equiralont  to  40  cents  American  currency. 
— U,  S,  Conmlar  Returns,  1857.     <See  articles  Cotton, 
Cotton   Mamdfactures,   Ibon,  Stockholm,   and 
Norway,  for  additional  information  on  the  trade  and 
manufactures  of  Sweden. 


CovUESci  or  TUE  United  States  witb  thb  Swedisu  Weot  Indus,  tboh  Ootobxb  1, 1820,  to  Jvlt  1, 186T. 


Yoara  ODding 


Sept.  80, 1821. 
1822. 
1S88. 
1824. 
1825. 
1826. 
1821. 
1828. 
1829. 
1830. 


Total. 


Sept.  30, 1831. 


1833 

1834 

1835 

1S86 

1837 

1838 

1830 

1849 

Total. 


Bopt.80,1841 

1842 

9mo«.,  1843*.... 
June  30, 1844 

1846 

1846 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1880 

Total. 


June  30, 1851. 
1858. 
1888. 
1854. 
1855. 
1866. 
18BT. 


Eiportf. 


Domettlc. 


$607,077 
669,660 
841,701 
804,983 
193,761 
120,673 
416,828 
611,684 
684,623 
662,700 


$4,1'J3,2S)0 

$261,987 
141,249 
100,163 
81,040 
72,714 
80,228 
84,114 
74,140 
10S,8H8 
118,710 


$1,087,574 

$108,184 
129,727 
31.228 
63,884 
88,886 
138,121 
110,069 
76,490 
95,128 
98,176 


$996,892 

$61,167 
00,809 
81,024 
19,T41 
66,886 
60,T09 
76,408 


Forelipi. 


$53,149 
91,24T 
18,369 
89,68T 
41,947 
23,284 
25,014 
23,616 
23,791 
87,727 


$377,124 

$11,111 
7,478 
6,067 
T,909 
13,641 
1,620 
8,0«6 
4,981 
4,180 
8,610 


$61,836 

$8,707 
8,390 
2,316 
1,360 
1,453 
8,448 
3,650 
600 
737 
1,160 


$21,996 

$746 
1,993 
1,101 

'boi 

8,628 


$560,226 
660,813 
960,'>68 
844,670 
936,008 
143,857 
441,836 
686,900 
708,314 
590,49'' 


$4,480,414 

$263,043 

148,727 

106,220 

88,949 

86,366 

81,848 

87,119 

78,421 

107,412 

108,390 


$1,148,409 

$108,891 
138,047 
33,674 
68,944 
90,339 
141,669 
113,791 
76,296 
96,866 
99,342 


$1,017,838 

$61,902 
02,796 
82,216 
12,741 
68,947 
60,702 
79,983 


Imports. 


ToUl. 


$611,116 
893,119 
186,808 
102,836 
81,T03 
163,946 
909,63.5 
S7^906 
883,049 
230,630 


$2,637,636 

$918,918 
53,410 
82,202 
4T,214 
81,330 
86,414 
68,077 
46,019 
19,488 
67,646 


$694,487 

$19,700 
23,242 
61.818 
93,719 
19,110 
6,266 

18,786 

16,982 

2,193 


$167,408 

$99,001 
4,284 
6,876 
99,690 
82,299 
10,109 
12,082 


Whereof  there  wee  tn 
Bullion  end  Specie. 


Biport. 


$2400 
$1000 

"ioia 


$^019 


$2066 


imporl 


$292,738 
76,583 
44,181 
99,680 
86,663 
40,429 
89,990 
109,656 
100,T41 
157,874 


$964,198 

$111,149 
89,915 

8,936 
24,429 
29,018 
10,009 
27,907 
26,013 

8,960 
49,947 


$18,607 

19,476 

48,823 

22,899 

8,473 

2,450 

9i889 

9,018 

600 


$182,284 

$19,887 
3,229 
4,639 
13,166 
16,816 
8,899 


Tonnege  cleared. 


Anierlcao. 


20,774 

16,289 

8,174 

8,263 

7,160 

4,437 

16,977 

96,663 

28,246 

19,960 


166,116 

f,l»9 
4,681 
8,398 
9,619 
9,890 
8,069 
9,698 
1,945 
9,184 
9,908 


81,476 

3,466 
9,663 
949 
1,478 
9,186 
9,329 
1,607 
8,960 
9,684 
9,464 


29,004 

1,319 
9,987 
1,186 
867 
1,866 
1,019 
1,719 


Foreigii. 


1080 
n64 
340 
133 


638 

328 
1:84 


4742 


652 
644 


236 
217 


84 


189 
139 


221'4 


r6 

726 


141 


79 
647 

882 


1970 

"m 


146 

86 


'  i<io9  mfanths  to  3nm  90|  ud  the  fiioal  year  jftvgi  this  time  begins  July  1. 
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Stetduh  Wert  Jtidus.—The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew 
U  the  only  possession  of  the  Swedes  in  America.  It 
belongs  to  the  leeward  group,  and  is  situate  centrally 
in  lat.  17°  00'  N.,  and  long.  62°  52'  W.,  distant  12 
miles  from  St.  Martin,  and  aliout  80  from  St.  Christo- 
pher. It  is  about  8  miles  long,  by  from  2  to  8  miles 
wide,  and  contains  an  ai«a  of  aliout  25  square  miles. 
Capital,  Gustaria.  The  island  is  of  an  irregular  shape, 
and  deeply  indented  by  numerous  small  sandy  bays, 
separated  by  bold  and  steep  rocky  acclivities  of  mod- 
erate height.  In  the  interior  it  is  hilly,  but  its  loftiest 
elevations  are  less  than  1000  feet.  In  most  parts  it  is 
barren  and  sterile,  but  has  numerous  well-cultivated 
valleys.  It  produces  all  the  staples  of  the  West  Indies 
— cotton,  sugar,  tobacoo,  indigo,  etc.,  and  abo  lignum 
vitiB  and  iron  wood.  Its  only  exports  are  cuttle  and 
gome  salt.  Water  is  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  depend 
for  supply  on  the  rains.  The  only  harbor  is  La  Carc- 
nage,  a  safe  and  commodious  one,  and  much  frequent- 
ed. It  is  on  the  west  side  of  the  island.  Close  by  is 
Gustavia,  the  principal  town,  a  thriving  place,  having 
considerable  commerce  with  the  neighlxiring  islands. 
The  population  is  estimated  at  between  8000  and  UOOO, 
of  which  two-thirds  are  Idacks.  The  slaves  were  eman- 
cipated on  the  9th  of  Octoljer,  1847,  and  on  this  occasion 
the  negroes  tendered  to  the  King  of  Sweden  an  address 
of  thanks.  St.  Uartholomew  was  settled  by  the  French 
in  1G48,  and  was  ceded  to  the  Swedes  in  1784,  with  whom 
it  still  remains. 

Swedish  vessels  from  the  island  of  St.  Bartholnmow 
are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  those  of  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  with  Sweden  and  Norway  of  July 
4,  1827 See  Treaties,  Ccmmerciau 

S'writssrlaiid  (Ger.  Schiceitz ;  ¥i.  La  Suuie ;  It. 
Za  Svizzera),  a  country  of  Central  Europe,  between  lat. 
45°  50'  and  47°  50'  N.,  and  long.  6°  55'  and  10°  30' 
E.,  having  east  the  principality  of  Lichtenstein  and  the 
Tyrol,  south  Lombardy  and  Surduiia,  west  France, 
north  and  northeast  Baden,  WQrtemberg,  and  Bavaria. 
Length  216  miles,  breadth  75  to  140  miles.  At  an  eleva- 
tion of  from  1000  to  1600  feet,  the  climate  is  pure  and 
salubrious ;  but  it  is  unhealthy  in  many  of  the  deep 
and  narrow  valleys.  Vegetation  corresponds  with  the 
extremes  of  climate.  In  the  V'alais  the  tig  and  grape 
ri]ien  at  the  foot  of  ice-clad  mountains,  while  near 
their  summits  the  rhododendron  and  the  lichen  grow  at 
the  limit  of  the  snow  line.  The  com  raised  in  Switz- 
erland is  not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  supply  of  its  i)o|>- 
ulation ;  the  most  productive  cantons  are  those  of  the 
north  and  west.  Here  the  vine  ripens  at  an  elevation 
of  1900,  and  in  some  places  at  2100  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  cultivated  on  the  slopes  of  the  Jura,  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Rhine,  Rhone,  Reuss,  Limmat,  and  Thur. 
Buckwheat  ripens  at  an  elevation  of  220O,  and  with  » 
southern  exposure  at  8000  feet ;  barley,  rj'o,  potatoes, 
and  j)ot  herbs  at  4000  feet.  Flax  and  hemp  are  exten- 
sively grown ;  irrigation  is  judiciously  managed  ;  and, 
in  general,  agriculture  is  making  considerable  progress. 
The  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  of  the  Alps,  and  the  high  re- 
gions of  the  table-land,  are  covered  with  valuable  tim- 
ber trees — the  oak,  beech,  birch,  and  birch.  The  pine 
grows  to  an  elevation  of  6700  feet,  shrubs  to  7400.  The 
great  wealth  of  Switzerland  consists  in  its  rich  and  ex- 
cellent pastures,  which  in  summer  support  vast  num- 
liers  of  cattle  ;  the  finest  breeds  are  those  of  the  Sim- 
menthiil,  (lessenay,  Gruyere,  Zng,  an<l  Schwytz.  The 
cultivation  of  the  vine  is  an  important  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  southwest  >antonB,  and  wine  is  ex]Mjrted, 
KirichweMer,  cider,  and  perry  are  made.  Cheese  is  a 
valuable  prmluct ;  it  is  made  chiefly  in  Gessenay,  the 
Sinimenthal,  and  the  Kmnirnthal ;  thit  called  Gruyere 
is  much  esteemed  and  extensively  exported. 

Switzerland  has  made  rapid  progress  in  manufac- 
turing indttstr>'.  The  east  and  northeast  cantons 
manufacture  cotton  goods,  the  chief  seats  of  which  are 
Appenzcil  and  St.  Gull.  Silks  am  woven  in  Zurich 
•Dd  Basle,  and  linens  at  Bern.     Neufubatel  has  supe- 


rior printing  establishments.  Watches,  jewelry,  and 
musical  boxes  are  the  principal  manufactures  of  the 
west  cantons ;  here  280,000  watches  are  made  ever)- 
yeM.  The  nimiber  of  individuals  employed  In  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  industry  in  1846  were :  Silks,  40,000 ; 
cottons,  90,000 ;  watches  and  jewclrj',  80,000 ;  woolens, 
paper,  leather,  iron  wares,  etc.,  40,000;  in  all,  200,000. 
Switzerland  contains  a  popiilation  of  2,390,116,  and 
embraces  an  area  of  15,261  s<]uare  miles.  Politically 
it  is  divided  into  twenty-two  cantons,  as  follows : 


Appcnzol  , . . , 

Aargau  

Uosle 

Il«rn 

Froyburg 

SUGall 

(ilarua 

U«acva  

Orisons 

Lucerne 

Neufchatel  . , . 
Bchaffliauaen . 

Schwyta 

Soloiiro 

Tlclno 

Tburgau 

Unterwalden  . 

t  ri 

Valala 

Vaud 

Zug 

Zurich 


ToUl. 


Hqunni  Mll««. 

rol'tilalioh 

163 

64,W 

603 

IM.TaO 

IBS 

l:i,8«5 

a,6«T 

4r>7,9-.'l 

60S 

TO,  SOS 

U9 

leu.Bos 

MO 

8<»,1',II 

«l 

63,932 

2,!>75 

89,840 

6S8 

182,793 

231 

70,619 

118 

36,243 

833 

44,  IW 

226 

6!),C13 

1,08T 

117,397 

9T0 

88,319 

2tU 

26,13,') 

422 

U„'iOO 

1.0G6 

81,627 

1,186 

1911,463 

85 

17,4M 

0S7 

260,134 

16,201 

2,310,110 

A  more  moderate  tariff  than  that  now  levied  'n 
Switzerland  upon  our  principal  staples  could  not  b« 
desired.     For  instance, 

Orain  of  every  kind  pays  a  duty  of  only  8  cents  per  1101  lbs, 

liico,  3  ccnta " 

Halteil  provUlons,  65  cents " 

Lnrd,  06  cents . 


Dried  vegetable!!,  S  cents " 

\\  halo  oil,  6  renes " 

Whalebone,  06  cents " 

Tobacco,  66  cents " 

Wool,  raw  or  combed,  0  cents " 

I'ot  and  pearl  ashes,  0  cents " 

Rosin,  0  cents " 

Tallow,  0  cents " 

The  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Switzerland  are  regulated  by  treat}',  exchauf^ed 
November  8tb,  and  proclaimed  November  9th,  lUuo. 
Article  1  places  citizens  of  either  country  residing  in 
the  other  upon  a  footing  of  equality  with  native  cit- 
izens, su)>ject  to  the  constitutional  and  legal  provinion!, 
as  well  federal  as  state  and  cantonal,  of  the  cnr.tract- 
ing  parties.  Article  7  provides  for  the  appointment 
and  |iowcrs  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  in  tlie  largo  cit- 
ies and  iin|)ortaiit  commercial  places,  in  the  countries 
of  the  contracting  parties  respectively.  Article  8  pro- 
vides that  in  all  that  relates  to  the  importation,  ex- 
portation, and  transit  of  their  respective  products,  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Swiss  confcilc ration 
shall  treat  eanh  other  reciprocally  as  the  most  favored 
nation  :  thus,  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  simll 
impose  any  higher  or  other  duties  upon  the  inipormtion, 
exportation,  or  transit  of  the  natural  or  industriiil  prod- 
ucts of  the  other  than  are  or  shall  be  imyable  u|>on 
the  like  articles,  \mng  the  pro<luce  of  any  other  coun- 
try, not  embraced  within  its  present  limits.  Article  10 
provides  that  neither  of  the  contracting  parties  shall 
grant  nny  favor  in  commerce  to  any  nation,  union  of 
nations,  state,  or  society  which  shall  not  imniciliatcly 
be  enjoyed  by  the  other  party.  Article  11  provides 
that  each  country  shall  be  at  lil)erty  to  determine  the 
manner  of  establishing  the  origin  of  its  own  proilucts 
destined  to  enter  the  country  of  the  otiier,  sliuuld  dif- 
ferential  duties  be  established  by  either  on  the  products 
of  any  nation.  Article  12  provides  that  the  territories 
and  jmrts  of  each  country  jhall  lie  open  to  the  iidniis- 
slon  of  articles  from  the  other ;  such  articles,  when  im- 
ported into  thu  United  States  under  the  national  llag, 
or  under  that  of  one  of  the  nations  most  favored  by 
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them,  shall  pay  the  same  duties  aa  the  merchandise  of 
such  nation ;  under  any  other  flag  it  shall  be  treated 
as  tlie  merchandise  of  the  country  to  which  the  vessel 
belongs.  Th  eremaining  articles  relate  to  the  extra- 
dition of  criminals. 

By  a  provision  of  the  Swiss  constitntion  of  1848,  raw 
materials  required  for  manufactures,  as  well  as  for  the 
necessaries  of  life,  are  to  be  admitted  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible rate  of  duty,  while  the  highest  import  tax  they 
can  l)ear  is  to  be  levied  upon  articles  of  luxury.  In 
all  the  other  governments  of  Europe,  if  we  except  f*" 
Hanse  Towns,  tobacco  is  considerad  aa  an  article  A 
luxury ;  and  it  might  b«  added,  in  behalf  of  France 
and  England,  aa  an  article  of  convenience,  also,  for  rais- 
ing revenue.  In  these  countries  it  is,  consequently, 
subjected — in  the  former  to  the  arbitrary  exactions  of 
the  regit,*  and  in  the  latter  to  such  duties  as  are  almost 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  In  Switzerland,  however, 
whatever  may  be  the  light  in  which  they  view  tobacco, 
whether  iia  an  article  of  luxury  or  of  necessity,  it  is 
treated  as  nn  article  of  trade,  and  admitted  at  a  rate  of 
duty  lesa  for  110^  lbs.  tlian  Great  Britain  charges  on 
the  single  pound.  The  effect  of  thU  litraral  treatment 
of  one  of  our  leading  staples  is  seen  in  the  dispropor- 
tional  quantities,  relatively  to  population,  which  are 
sent  to  these  different  countries.  For  example :  France, 
with  a  population  of  3U,000,000,  received  an  annual 
average  of  15,000,000  lbs.  of  American  tobacco  during 
a  period  of  three  years  (1851,  1852,  and  1853),  which 
gives  about  one-third  of  a  pound  to  each  person.  Great 
Britain,  with  a  population  of  27,000,000,  received  an 
annual  average,  the  same  period,  of  25,000,000  lbs.,  or 
nearly  one  pound  per  head ;  while  Switzerland,  with  a 
population  of  2,400,000,  received  more  than  7,000,000 
lbs.,  or  some  three  pounds  for  each  person. 

The  manufactures  of  Switzerland  are  the  chief  basis 
of  its  trade  with  foreign  countries.  As  early  as  the 
14th  centurj'  Zurich  became  the  great  emporium  and 
market  for  Italian  products  and  inaustry ;  and  Schwytz 
and  Unterwalden,  which,  with  Zurich,  constituted  the 
three  original  cantons,  were  at  that  period  famed  for 
their  ingenious  and  industrious  habits.  The  principal 
seats  of  Swiss  manufactures  at  the  present  day  are : 

The  canton  of  Neufchatel  for  printed  cottons,  lace, 
jewelry,  clocks,  watches,  and  various  minor  articles. 
Wine  and  cheese  are  also  produced  in  this  canton. 
Geneva  for  watches,  f  clocks,  jewelry,  musical  boxes, 
enameled  articles,  philosophical  instruments,  tools, 
cutler)',  lire-arms,  etc.  Zurich,  Aargau,  and  Thurgau 
chiefly  for  cotton  and  silk  manufactures,  woolen  goods, 
straw  platting,  linens,  and  various  minor  articles.  St. 
Gall  and  part  of  Appenzel  for  linens,  muslins,  cam- 
brics, embroidery,  tambouring,  etc.  Basle  chiefly  for 
silk  ribbons,  having  upward  of  4000  looms  employed 
in  their  manufacture.  The  raw  materials  for  these 
manufactures  are  greatly  enhanced  in  price  by  the  ex- 
pense of  carriage  (trantif) ;  and  bread,  flour,  and  other 
articles  of  food  cost  higher  than  in  most  other  countries 
of  Europe.  The  restrictions  on  transit  through  France 
and  other  adjacent  countries  are  a  heavy  drawback 
upon  the  industry  of  Switzerland ;  but  the  proverbial 
frugality  of  the  i>eople,  and  the  low  price  of  labor,  to- 
gether with  the  admitted  superiority  of  most  of  their 
manufactures  over  those  of  England  and  France,  enable 
them  to  compete  successfully  with  thoso  countries  in 
foreign  markets. 

The  commerce  of  a\\  nations  enjoys  equal  privileges 
in  Switzerland,  but  tlie  federal  council  is  empowered 
to  adopt  immediate  measures  in  case  the  commerce  of 
Switzerland  is  subjected  to  any  extraordinary  restric- 
tions in  other  countries;  notifying,  however,  such 
measures  to  the  next  succeeding  federal  assembly. 
Consumption  duties  are  levied  in  eighteen  cantons ;  but 


as  they  apply  to  only  two  articles — ^namely,  wines  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  neither  of  which  the  United  States 
exports  to  that  conntiy — it  is  deemed  needless  to  spec- 
ify them.  The  suppression  of  these  duties,  however, 
affecting  as  they  do  one  of  the  staples  of  France,  might 
be  compensated  by  a  melioration  in  the  laws  applicable 
to  the  transitage  of  Swiss  manufactures  across  the  ter- 
ritories of  France — a  result  which  would  prove  highly 
advantageous  to  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Switzerland. 

The  whole  foreign  commerce  of  Switzerland  during 
the  year  1840  amounted  to  about  400,000,000  francs,  or 
$86,000,000.  Several  causes  have  combined  to  develop 
and  promote  the  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity 
of  Switzerland.  In  a  mountainous  country,  covered 
with  snow  during  six  or  eight  months  in  the  year,  the 
inhabitants  have  recourse  to  in-door  labor  as  a  matter 
of  necessit}'.  Besides,  their  position  in  the  centre  of 
Europe,  surrounded  ou  all  sides  by  manufacturing 
commnilities,  stimulates  their  emulation,  encouraged 
as  it  is  by  the  facilities  which  the  adjacent  markets 
afford  for  the  supply  of  raw  materials.  The  people,  at 
once  agriculturists  and  artisans,  and  naturally  indus- 
trious, find  ample  scope  for  constant  and  profitable  em- 
ployr.ient  in  these  two  occupations,  and  are  thus  en- 
ablea  to  live  on  moderate  wages.  These  causes  have 
contributed  to  the  most  remarkable  development  of 
industrial  pursuits,  especially  in  the  northern  and  west- 
em  cantons.  Without  dwelling  upon  minute  details 
in  rogord  to  the  different  branches  of  manufactures  into 
which  this  mechanical  industry  has  entered,  the  extra- 
ordinary success  of  cotton  manufactures  in  Switzerland 
will  be  briefly  considered,  as  necessarily  bearing  upon 
the  consumption  of  one  of  the  leading  staples  of  the 
United  States.  There  is,  moreover,  no  branch  of  in- 
dustry which  more  forcibly  illustrates  the  energj'  and 
mechanical  genius  of  the  Swiss  than  their  cotton  man- 
ufactures. In  1830  the  republic  had  in  ojicration 
400,000  spindles ;  in  1840, 750,000 ;  and  in  1850, 950,000 ; 
the  number  having  more  than  doubled  in  twenty  years. 
The  cotton-spinning  factories  in  the  year  last  named 
were  200,  estimated  to  produce  annually  from  18,000,000 
to  20,000,000  lbs.  of  yam.  This  progress  in  cotton 
manufactures  is  the  more  surprising,  because  of  the 
heavy  expense  with  which  the  raw  material  Is  burden- 
ed by  transit  tolls  before  it  can  reach  the  territory  of 
Switzerland.  The  quantity  passed  in  transit  from 
Havre  for  Switzerland  in  1833  and  1834  was  nearly 
6,000,000  lbs. ;  in  1843  it  reached  nearly  17,000,000  lbs., 
and  constituted  four-fifths  of  all  consumed  during  that 
I  year  in  Switzerland.  The  entire  receipt  of  cotton  that 
year  is  put  down  at  '22,000,000  lbs. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  total  quantity  of 
raw  cotton  which  passed  through  Havre  in  transit  for 
Switzerland  during  a  period  embracing  thirteen  years : 

Veart.  KilotrramR.  |  Vean.  Kilopams. 

1833 2,638,000  1840 4,912,000 

1S34 4,2110,(100  1841  T,80T,000 

1835 4,302,000  1S42 9,836,000 

1830 0,486,000  1843 7,022,000 

1837 6,493,000  1844 7,440,000 

1883 7,120,000  1845 9,431,000 

1839 4,475,000 

In  1851  the  importation  of  cotton  into  Switzerland 
amounted  to  27,03f  ">  lbs.,  of  which  18,729,820  lbs. 
were  from  the  U  .  d  States.  According  to  the 
Tableau  Oeneral  of  .  ranee  for  the  years  designated, 
Switzerland  received  cotton  in  pounds  as  follows,  in 
1851, 1852,  and  1853 : 


128. 


I'or  an  explanation  of  thU  term,  boo  Digest  o/  Fntiue,  p. 

t  It  la  ostlmatod  that  fnim  fJoncva  alone  240,000  watches 
•re  annually  ihippcd,  via  Ilavrc,  to  the  United  States. 


Through  France 

Of  wtalcli  fkom  the  United 

Rtatos 

From  other  places. 


1851. 


16,816,761 

16,812,161 
4,6:K) 


16,816,473 

16,766,666 
49,<,117 


14,978,267 

14,879,881 
93,926 


A  severe  restriction  on  the  importation  of  cotton, 
and  also  of  tobacco,  to  Switzerland,  as  well  as  on  the 
reception  by  the  United  States  of  Swiss  wares  and 
manufactures  in  return,  is,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
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yexations  and  expensive  transitage,  epeciall}^  through 
France.  The  oppreasion  of  this  burden  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  the  annual  average  aggre- 
gate value  of  mercliandise  on  which  transit  tolls  are 
paid,  proceeding  from  Switzerland,  was  in  1853  nearly 
$80,000,000 ;  and  the  value  of  that  proceeding  to  that 
republic  more  than  half  as  much, 

Switzerland  sent  in  transitu  to  France,  cotton  tis- 
sues to  the  value  of  nearly  $<t,000,000  in  1862,  and  to 
the  value  of  nearly  $4,000,000  in  1863.  By  the  French 
tariff  such  fabrics  are  excluded  from  France  for  oon- 
sumptiun.  Since  1846,  Switxerland,  it  is  stated  offi- 
cially, has  quite  superseded,  ui  the  markets  of  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  the  yams  of  r^eat  Dritain. 

The  following  statement  sho.vs  the  quantities  of 
cotton  received  by  Switzerland  from  the  United  States, 
and  of  cotton  stuffs  sent  to  the  United  States  from 
Switzerland,  made  up  fh>m  Swiss  official  sources : 
Cotton  raoii  tos  United  Rtitxb  to  Switxerland, 

1S50 1S,»4'J,740  Ih*.  I  1S69 1I>,OOR,800  lbs. 

1831 13,M!I,380   "    I  1S53 18,441,830    " 

t'oTTo:«  Stcffb  raoM  Swittukland  to  tub  L'mitbd  States. 

1»50 8,2'2(!,8l)0  lb«.  I  1809 4,0TT,«20  lbs. 

18.M 8,809,860  "    |  1353 B,266,180   " 

In  1855  Switzerland  returned  to  the  United  States, 
in  exchange  for  raw  cotton,  the  some  article  manu- 
factured, to  the  value  of  $212,700. 

Tn  tliis  branch  of  industry'  Switzerland  is  said  to 
compete  successfully  with  France.  Her  chintzes,  ond 
also  her  embroidered  mousselines,  are  superior  to  those 
of  Alsace ;  and  if  the  French  markets  are  cloiied  against 
their  admission  under  the  operation  of  restrictive  tar- 
iffs, they  And  an  ample  outlet  in  the  Levant,  or  across 
the  Austrian  territorj'  by  the  Danube.  They  also  find 
markets  in  North  and  South  America,  the  Barlwry 
States,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  of  Cent'al  Germany,  as  well  as  in  tlio  entre- 
pots of  the  Ham  Towns.  The  manufacture  of  tobacco 
in  Switzerland  is  stated  to  employ  4000  iiersons,  and  to 
produce  about  0,000,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,116,000. 
There  is  imirarted  of  the  article  annually  into  Switzer- 
land, and  produced  in  the  countr}',  as  follows : 

Importoil T,031,ft02  Ibj.— VilHO $436,T2S 

l*rodiic«l 800.000  "  "     24,620 

Total T,831,602   "  "     $461,304* 

Of  this  there  b  consumed  in  Switzerland  6,740,502 
lbs.,  of  the  value  of  $658,000 ;  leaving  for  exportation 
1,091,000  lbs. ;  and  if  to  the  value  which  this  latter 
amount  represents  to  the  manufacturer  l)e  added  wages 
of  hands  and  other  expenses  of  manufacturing,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  raw  tobacco  costs  the  Swiss  manu- 
facturer al)out  six  cents  per  pound,  while  ho  expects  to 
realize  from  the  sale  of  the  manufactured  article  about 
72}  cents  per  pound. 

touacoo  utpobtid  into  swltzebland  dieino  a  rloues  of 

Yeaub. 

184T Il».  2,6!)0,T12 

1849 "    3,8T0,«i4 

1M'> "    0,4iS,ino 

1881 "    7,2S4,'5T 

18M "    7,100,912 

As  American  products  generally  reach  Switzerland 
ria  Havre,  the  following  table  is  subjoined,  exhibiting 
the  transit  trade  between  France  and  Switzerland  dur- 
ing a  period  of  eight  years,  emitng  with  1868 : 


Yum. 

Krom  HwltnrUnil 

To  K»lli«rl«ml. 

1K46 

$13,7'' 4,000 
14,1  -40,000 
lfl,lH3,tK»0 
18.A(Ni,noi) 
18,414,IHM) 
18,'i2.\000 
18.780,000 

20  r»s,ooo 

$10.4ifl,(Km 
»,a0o,i)oo 

9,114,000 

10,002,000 

H,(l2M.0(P0 

8,92.S,(K)0 

11,346,000 

10.788.000 

1847 

1848 

Ift4» 

1850 

INOI 

1808 

1863 

It  may  b«  inferred  fh)m  the  above  statement  that 
the  chief  obstacle  to  trade  between  the  Unite<l  States 

•  The  flBiirw  Indimto  the  rrlatlrc  qnailtlpn  of  Impdrtod  ami 
■lompxtic  tol««»  T linn  -  Imported,  Of  ocuts  per  pound ;  do- 
mestic, 8  cent*  per  pound. 


and  Switserland  is  found  in  the  restrictions  of  transit- 
age,  especially  over  the  territories  of  France.  If  Swiss 
manufacturers  could  have  their  goods  destined  for  the 
United  States  Anally  examined  and  sealed  (jilomM)  at 
the  first  French  frontier  cuBtom-houae,  then  to  pass  on 
to  their  final  destination  imder  the  protection  of  that 
seal,  unopened,  and  consequently  exempt  trom  the  re- 
examination and  repacking  which  they  underf^o  at 
each  post,  it  is  lielieved  that  the  trade  with  the  United 
States  would  all  pass  through  Havre,  instead  of  Back- 
ing, as  is  the  case  at  present,  the  more  circuitous  nnd 
expensive  routes  via  lliverpool  and  other  ports.  Kudi 
a  change  in  the  French  transit  regulations  would  re- 
sult, also,  in  an  annual  augmentation  in  the  general  ox- 
changes  between  the  United  States  and  Switzcrlniid. 
Commercial  returns  from  Switzerland  are  necessarily 
imperfect,  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  procuring  requi.iite 
statlBtics  fVom  the  various  ports  through  which  Swiss 
merchandise  reaches  the  United  States.  The  exports 
which  passed  through  the  consular  district  of  llnsle 
during  the  last  six  months  of  1854  for  the  United 
States,  amounted  to  $728,689  85.  The  total  value  of 
merchandise  that  passed  through  the  consulate  at  Zu- 
rich for  the  United  States  was : 

In  1803 $8,800,038 

In  18J>t 4,406,072 

The  following  statement  shows  the  values  of  the 
goods,  wares,  and  merchandise  sent  from  Switzeriand 
to  the  Unitetl  States,  covered  by  invoices  authenticated 
at  the  consulate  of  Basle,  for  the  six  months  ending 
July  Ist,  1856 : 

eilk  Roods $3Sfl,S.'50  09 

Watclie*  and  Jewelry 89,067  62 

Cotton S4,272  17 

Straw 11,706  17 

Medicines 3,090  26 

ChPMe  and  nplrits 8,101  26 

Bilk  and  woolen 13,301  <t5 

I'aiwr-liaugiuga 

Ijiather 

Mathematical  lostniments 

Cloth  

Machinery 

Wooden  wore 

Cutlery 

Total tt>37,6U  M 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  value  n[  imports, 
the  pro<luce  and  manufacture  of  Switzerland,  into  the 
United  States,  during  the  years  ending  June,  1853, 
and  1856 ;  to  which  is  added  a  statement  showln);  the 
ports  from  which  suid  im|)orts  were  cleared,  with  the 
amounts  for  each,  mode  up  from  United  States  official 
autliorities : 
Value  or  PRiNcirAL  Impobts,  the  PaontjoE  and  Maxtpac 

TL'BEOr  SWITZEELAND,  INCLVDED  in  TUB  iMrOSTATIONIi  FBOll 
THE  HaNSE  ToWNB,  IIoI.LAND,  IIELUICU,  KeANOK,  AM)  Ij!. 
(ILANP,    IiI-RINO    TUE    YEABB    KNDINU    th'NE    30,    i'^X   ASO 

.ICNE  80,  1866. 


8,980  r.o 

sas 

•Jft 

8R3  (17 

084 

no 

SI 

*) 

23 

i«> 

31 

43 

nei(«Hi>tti>D  of  McrrhsnillM. 


Manufacture*  of  wool, 
cottuu . 


silk,  etc, 

flnx,  linens,  etc 
Iron  and  steel . . 

brass 

gold  und  silver. 

glSSfl  

p«p<'r,  etc 

wo(m1 


Watches . 

W»t<ih  crystals 

Wesrlnfc  apiwrol 

litwks,  printed  and  other. 

IlUttiiUS ,,.,. 

t 'lieese 


Clocks 

Druf^  and  medtctnBS 

Iliiti  and  bunncts  uf  straw,  etc . 

Mslhemallral  instruments 

Mnslenl  l>i>xes 

I  )pllcal  instruments 

Cordials 

Argol 

Total  value  of  Imports 


ValiiM. 


V«lu, 


Is.^it.  1«M. 

$10,033  ^6:i.5'>0 

323,632  2.i.lm 

8,801, R30  4,34i;,R31 
8,3.V2 

19,002  2S,426 

826  l.'.ift:! 

16,449  14,510 
107 

T2  I.M 

2,704  1,300 

1,030,714  2,r)T3,4ia 

3,!«1  23,7911 

0,341  0,940 

1,M3  173 

440 

8,29.1  'b,'i'o2 

K42  4m 

HI  1,(U» 

861, P49  14),S&3 

1,324  'M 

3,910  7,733 

2;4 
1,086 

16.833,984' |"$7J78,"i32^ 


swo 


1789 


STD 


SnVMARY  STATKHiniT  IXUIBITINO  THIl  VaLBM  Or  TUB  PBIN- 
OIl'AL  jMlfMlTS,  TU«  1"E01)U«R  ANP  M  AMnKACTUBK  OH'  HWITI- 
KBLASII,  DIBINO  TIIH  VKABB  KMIJIMO  JuNR  30,  1853,  ANO 
.Il'NK  80,  1885,  TIIK  I>ETAII.»  1  Wlllrll  Al'l'KAB  IN  THB  rOK- 
CBIlINa  STATBUBiT,  WITll   TIIB   .  OBT«    WIIBSOR  IIHABBH. 

*l«  th>  I'orti  of  ■"" 


Iliiniliurg  . 
Hrcmon  ... 
Ilnlland... 
Itcl^him. . . 

I'mnci' 

England . . . 
Total. 


*fl31 

70.'J,843 

1195 

10,016 

2,n3T,8TT 

8,160,»2A 

!|l6,5IW,ft«4" 


$S,159 

669,168 

9,5^ 

8,T0l',fl64 
B,40B,M6 

$T.TT8.I8a 


Im|iort8  from  tho  United  States  into  Switzerland 
aro  inuile,  for  the  most  part,  tlirougli  tbe  customs  fron- 
tiers uf  Bern,  Soleuro,  liosle,  and  Aargau,  bordering 
on  Krunce  and  tho  southern  part  of  Germany,  Swiss 
statistics,  especially  such  as  relate  to  commerce,  are  so 
far  bcliind  those  of  otlier  European  governments,  ow- 
ing mainly  to  the  geographical  |)08ition  of  Switzerlund, 
thut  an  approximation  only  to  fixed  facts  is  attempted 
in  the  following  tables,  designed  to  illustrato  the  pre- 
ceding summary  of  the  trade  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
CouuERCB  or  iini  Unitbd  States  with  .SwiTZKUiAwn,  tm- 

iiRAriNn  tub  Amounts  or  tub  pbinripal  Iupouts  anu 

EXI'OBTS. 
IJIIKJUTATIOKS  IMTO  8W"niEBlAim  rBOM  TUB  I'NlTBn  STATBS. 


DeiiDminaUoD  of  MerctutnillH. 


Cotton 

Dyc-ntiiflb,  wood,   bcrrlo»,1 

rootn,  »nd  herlw / 

GraiUH  and  vegetables 

KUh-oU 

Flour 

Furs 

Hops 

Lard  and  tallow 

rotash 

ToImcco  leaf 

Manufactured  dgara 

Tar,  roetn,  and  pitch 

Turpentine  and  oil 


1<ISI. 


(■•nln«ni.* 
iai,312-4 

24,3U8'2 

442,543-0 

8,(Mn'4 

141,530-3 

12T1 

5IM-8 

3,9.'«1 

1,227  0 

40,218-5 

S,4l»B-S 

1,401-2 

2,U21 


l^iitncra. 
173,320 

14,404 
725,356 

8,000 -( 

172,323 

137 

049 

4,.'«8 

701 

49,894 

8,fl'.>9  8 

«•» 
2,240 


ll>59. 


l.'entn«ra. 
107,063 

10,204 

676,108 

3,140 

107,023 

6S-9 

618 

2,341 

1195 

81,407 

4,8112 

897 

2,152 


Expobtations  fbom  Switzebuind  to  tbk  United  States. 


UononiinftUoD  of  MerehandiM. 


Cotton  f'afh 

cheese 

Silk  stuffs 

Straw  twlstlngs 

Watches,  Including  muBic-boxoa . 
Wooden  raanufactHrce 


istl. 


CAntn«ra, 

81,!i06 
81,854 
20,707 

2,787 
661-6 

1,869-6 


iHti.    I    I8ta. 


CentDfln. 

37,072 

8fl,8!i6 

26,074 

6,080 

342 

1,942 


(.'entnerr 

47,806 
37,806 
28,287 

4,465 
467 

1,062 


The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Switzer- 
land is  gradually  on  tho  increase.  American  flour, 
which,  prior  to  1847,  never  reached  that  country*,  is  in 
common  use  now,  and  if  reduction  can  be  obtained  on 
the  ex|)en8e  of  transportation  through  France,  or  on 
the  Rhine,  it  may  in  time  become  as  much  in  use  as 
that  olitained  fh>m  the  Baltic.  During  the  year  1853 
the  following  amounts  of  Swiss  manufactured  articles 
w^ere  exported  to  tbe  United  States,  the  papers  of 
which  passed  through  this  consulate,  nine-tenths  of 
which  were  manufactured  alone  in  tho  Canton  of  Zu- 
rich, which  contains  -x  population  of  but  250,000 : 

glllc  goods,  amounting  to 19,312,050  francs. 

CottonK  (mostly  from  Cantou  St.  Gall)       703,812      " 

StmwRoods 72,93!)      " 

Calhollcbooks,from  Convent  Klnsledcl        ls,li65      " 

Clioimo 8,845      " 

Calf-Hklnn,  etc 16.770      " 

iMttklng  a  grand  total  of 20,133,3.10  francs. 

—Com.  Bel.  U.S. 

Bworda  were  originally  formed  of  iron  taken  from 
a  mountain  by  the  Chinese,  1879  B.C. — Univ.  lliet. 
The  sword  was  one  of  the  earliest  implements  of  war, 
The  Konian  swonis  were  from  twenty  to  thirty  inches 
long.  The  l>roadsword  and  cimeter  are  of  modern 
adoption.  The  sword  of  state  was  carried  at  an  En- 
glish king's  coronation  by  a  king  of  Scotland,  1194. 
Damascus  steel  swords  are  highly  prized,  and  next  the 
sword  of  Ferrara  steel.  The  Scotch  Highlanders  were 
accustomed  to  procure  the  latter  from  tho  celebrated 


artificer  named  Andrea  di  Ferrara,  and  used  to  call 
them  their  Andrew  Ferrarcu.  The  broadsword  wai 
forbidden  to  be  worn  in  Edinburgh  in  1724. — Haydh, 
Sydney,  tbe  capital  of  New  South  Wales,  and  of 
the  British  settlements  in  New  Holland,  or  Australia, 
on  a  cove  on  the  south  side  of  Port  ,^dckson,  about 
seven  miles  from  iU  mouth,  lat.  83°  66'  S.,  long.  150O 
10'  K.  Population  in  1840,  88,868,  and  now  (1868) 
estimated  at  above  60,000.  Owing  to  a  want  of  atten- 
tion ot  flrst,  the  streets  of  Sydney  were  laid  ont,  and 
the  houses  liuilt,  according  to  the  views  of  individuals, 
without  any  fixed  or  regular  plan.  But  latterly  this 
defect  has  been  to  a  considerable  degree  remedied  in 
the  old  streets ;  and  the  new  ones  are  systematically 
laid  out.  The  town  covers  a  great  extent  of  land,  al- 
most every  house  having  a  considerable  piece  of  ground 
attached  to  it.  Schools  for  the  instruction  of  poor 
children  have  been  established,  and  there  are.,  besides 
two  establishments  dignified  with  the  pompous  title 
of  colleges,  numerous  seminaries,  some  of  them  said  to 
be  very  well  conducted,  for  the  education  of  the  middle 
and  upper  classes.  There  are  several  newspapers  and 
other  perio<i!cal  publications. 

Sydney  is  ndmi-ably  adapted  for  the  capital  of  a 
great  trading  colony.  Port  Jackson  is  one  of  the  finest 
natural  basins  in  the  world.  It  stretches  about  fifteen 
miles  into  the  countrj*,  and  has  numerous  creeks  and 
l)ays ;  the  anchorage  is  every  where  excellent,  and 
ships  are  protected  fl-om  everj'  wind.  The  entrance 
to  this  fine  bay  is  between  two  gigantic  cliffs,  not  quite 
two  miles  apart.  On  the  most  southerly,  in  lat.  38*^ 
51'  80"  S.,  long.  161°  16'  80"  E.,  a  light-house  has 
been  erected,  the  lantern  of  which  is  elevated  67  feet 
above  the  ground,  and  about  846  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  ships  of  any  burden  to  the  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  ftum  its  entrance,  or  seven  miles  above 
Sydney,  up  what  is  called  the  Paramatta  Biver.  Ships 
come  close  up  to  the  wharves  and  stores  of  the  town, 
their  cargoes  being  hoisted  from  the  ship's  hold  into 
the  warehouses.  Sydney  is  consequently  the  empo- 
rium of  all  the  settlements  in  this  part  of  Australia, 
and  has  a  ver}'  extensive  trade.  Down  to  the  dis- 
covery of  tbe  gold  fields  in  1861,  wool  was  by  far  the 
most  important  product  raised  in  the  colony.  The  in- 
crease of  cattle  and  sheep,  but  especially  the  latter,  in 
Australia  has  in  truth  been  altogether  extraordinary'. 
Previously  to  the  arrival  of  the  English  settlers  in  New 
South  Wales  in  1788,  neither  hone  nor  cow,  sheep  nor 
hog,  had  ever  set  foot  on  the  continent.  The  stock 
they  brought  with  them  was  limited  in  the  extreme, 
consisting  only  of  7  horses,  7  head  of  cattle,  29  sheep, 
19  goats,  and  74  pigs.  And  from  this  late  and  scanty 
stock,  assisted  by  a  few  subsequent  importations,  have 
been  derived  all  the  vast  numbers  of  sheep  and  other 
useful  animals  now  to  be  found  in  the  Australian  con- 
tinent. For  a  while  the  rote  of  increase  was  compara- 
tively slow.  But  from  1810  down  to  1851,  when  the 
revolution  occasioned  by  the  gold  discovery  affected 
ever}'  branch  of  industr}',  the  multiplication  of  sheep 
and  other  stock,  especially  the  former,  has  been  rapid 
beyond  all  precedent.  This  is  shown  by  the  following 
account  of  the  sheep's  wool  annually  imported  from 
Australia  into  tbe  United  Kingdom  since  1840 ; 


'  The  Swiss  centner  Is  equivalent  to  llOt  Iba. 


Yeara,  Pounds. 

1847 26,056,816 

1843 80,034,667 

1840 35,774,671 

185(; 89,018,221 

1861 41,810,137 

1863 43,197,801 


Venn.  Poanda. 

1840 0,721,423 

1841 12,399,090 

1842   12,9!5'>,671 

1843 17,433,780 

1844 17,689,712 

1846 24,150,687 

1S46 21,865,270 

Down  to  1851  the  colony  of  New  South  Wales  com- 
prised the  extensive  province  of  Port  Phillip,  now  Vic- 
toria. But  the  latter  was  then  separated  from  the 
former,  and  formed  into  an  independent  state,  with  a 
governor  and  Legislature  of  its  own. — See  Melbourne. 

At  the  close  of  December,  1851,  the  colony  of  New 
South  Wales  (exclusive  of  Victoria)  had  a  population 
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of  197,160.  It  had  aim,  at  tha  lama  time,  163,057 
acnii  under  crop,  110,397  horaea,  l,876,'2ft7  heart  of 
oattle,  and  7,308,896  aheep.  Daring  the  name  yoar 
the  value  of  the  import!  (nioitly  ftam  Kngland) 
amounted  to  Xl,668,081,  and  that  of  the  exports  to 
£1,71*6,012.  The  latter  coinpriaad,  amoog  others,  the 
following  items,  via. : 

\V<M)1 1B,?(B.4'>B  Ilw.  Value,  XSSS.BM 

Gold  hiimoB.      144,1W  OK.  IT  dwt        "        48S,1W« 
Talluw 64,.|84cwt.  »'        1U,I«S 

Wbalo  uU  . . .  601J  U)«H,  ',""..  .T.,,.  ».8" 

with  neat  cattle,  flour  aod  bread,  bonee,  soap,  cedar, 
and  other  woods,  etc. 

Harbor  Ihu»,  tie. — The  colonial  Legislature  has  also, 
by  an  act  passed  in  18/i2,  auppressed  «11  charges  on 
shipping  for  harbor  dues,  light-house  dues,  foes  nn  en- 
tering and  clearing,  water  police  dues,  etc.  Hydney 
is  therefore  really  a  free  port.  'S'ce  articles  Adstra- 
LiA,  Mei.bocbnb,  and  New  South  Walks. 

Mtmrtfn,  Wtigkl*,  ami  Ateaiurti. — Accounts  are  kept 
in  sterling  money ;  !iut  Spanish  dollars  are  most  abund- 
ant. They  i>a.«s  current  at  bi.  each.  The  weights 
and  measures  are  the  same  as  those  of  England. 

Byra,  the  ancient  8yros,  one  of  the  islands  of  the 
Ureeli  Archipelago,  whose  salubrity  and  fertility  have 
been  celebrated  by  Homer  (I'opk's  OitifUey,  book  xv. 
v.  438,  etc.),  in  the  group  called  the  Northern  t'y- 
clades,  fifteen  miles  west  from  the  greater  l)elos,  its 
port,  on  the  east  side  of  the  island,  being  in  lat.  37°  '26' 
30"  N.,  lung.  24°  67'  E.  It  k  from  nine  to  ten  miles 
in  length,  by  alraut  five  in  breadth.  Though  rugged, 
it  is  carefully  cultivated,  and  produces  garden  stuffii, 
wine,  olives,  tigs,  cotton  etc.,  with  a  little  l>arley. 
The  |iopulation  in  1830  waa  set  down  by  Mr.  Urquhort 
at  4600 ;  but  we  have  been  assured  that  it  is  at  present 
(,186;))  Httle,  if  at  all,  short  of  27  <M0. 

It  is  indebted  for  this  extraor  Jiary  increase  of  pop- 
ulation to  the  convenience  and  excellence  of  its  port 
uud  its  central  situutiim,  which  have  made  it  a  con- 
siderable commereial  entrepot.  Though  smoll,  its  har- 
bor is  accessible  to  line-of-battle  alil|>s.  The  holding 
ground  is  good,  and  it  ha3  in  its  centre  about  ten  fath- 
oms water.  Merchantmen  of  from  400  to  600  tons  bur- 
den moor  within  atwut  lUO  yards  of  the  wliarves.  Winds 
from  the  southeuat  round  to  east-northeast  throw  in  a 
heavy  swell ;  but  the  ]>ort  is  well  protetted  from  winds 
from  all  other  |)oints.  A  light^house,  with  a  revolv- 
ing light,  has  been  erected  on  (iaidoro  Island,  about 
\\  mile  southeast  from  the  |>ort.  Most  part  of  the 
tnuij  that  formerly  centred  at  8fio  is  now  carried  on 
lure ;  and  tlie  bland  has  not  only  received  numerous 
immigrants  ftvm  &v\u,  but  also  from  many  other  parts 
of  (ireece.  (ireat  Uritain  and  most  European  powers 
have  consuls  in  tiyra ;  and  it  is  aluo  the  princi|ial  seat 
of  the  I'rotestant  missionaries  to  the  levant.  The 
town  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  harbor.  J'he  oldest 
(Kirtion  occupies  the  summit  of  a  conical-ahapod  hill, 
probably  the  sito  of  thn  acr(i|H)li!>  of  tlio  ancient  city. 
— Ute  Tot'iutEFuitT,  Voyofit  dii  Lrrant.  But  the  new 
.streets  and  houses,  of  which  thero  are  many,  come 
duun  to  the  water's  edge.  Jt  has  an  ap|>earance  of 
greiit  bustle  and  animation.  Its  copious  spring  of 
pure  frcih  water  has  been  culogize<i  by  I'larke  (  Tnirelt). 
In  1N8  no  fewer  than  4CH  vessels  wcro  regihtered  at 
Syra,  Ix-ing  a  greater  amount  of  shipping  than  liclong- 
(•d  to  any  (ireek  jK)rt. 

Sjriia  (wi'h  PalestivA),  a  large  division  of  Asi- 
otic  Turkey,  musU}'  between  lot.  31°  and  87°  N.,  and 


long.  84°  80'  and  40°  E. ;  bounded  north  by  the  Ama. 
nbin  Mountains,  east  by  the  Ruphrntes  and  thn  Arabian 
desert.,  south  by  Arabia  Petrua,  and  west  by  the  Medi- 
terranean 8ea.  Estimated  area,  50,000  square  miles. 
I'opuUition  about  1,866,000,  mostly  Mohammcdnns, 
'  ut  comprising  about  .146,000  Greek  Christians,  260,000 
Maronkea  and  Koman  (/athollcs,  176,000  Jews,  48,000 
Druses,  and  17,000  Metualis  and  Yezldis.  The  wont, 
or  coast  portion,  Is  mountainous ;  the  east  chiefly  an 
elevated  plain.  After  the  Dead  Sea,  the  principal 
lakes  are  those  of  Tiberias,  or  Oenesareth,  and  llu. 
loab,  in  the  valley  of  the  Jordan ;  some  sm  iller  ones 
exist  near  Damascus  and  Antioch.  The  surfacoU'lng 
very  uneven,  the  climate  and  products  varj-  greatly 
within  short  distances.  Along  the  coasts  the  hciit  Is 
great,  and  the  orange,  banana,  and  date  flourish,  while 
the  summits  of  the  mountains  are  seen  covered  with 
snow.  In  the  north,  and  on  tho  elevated  pliiin  cast 
of  the  mountains,  the  climate  U  colder,  l>ut  at  Alop|)o 
fh)8t8  are  seldom  severe,  and  snow  rarely  llu  on  tlie 
ground  for  more  than  n  duy  at  a  time.  Tho  corn  ij 
nearly  ripe  early  In  May ;  and  from  June  to  .Sopteni- 
lier  summer  heats  prevail,  unbroken  by  any  rain 
though  tempered  In  the  west  by  sea-breezes.  It  l^ 
stated  that  the  country  is  cnpablo  of  producing;  Kulfl. 
cient  to  maintain  ten  times  its  present  popnlnticm ;  yet 
such  Is  the  rude  method  of  agriculture,  the  de|ires8C(l 
condition  and  insecurity  of  tho  rural  population,  and 
the  uncertainty  of  taxation  and  government  rr^uln- 
thms,  that  In  bad  years  com  must  frequently  Im  Im. 
ported  from  Egypt  and  elsewhere.  Whent,  Imrlev 
maize,  millet,  lentils,  and  senamum,  are  rnL^ed  hi  the 
plains,  princi|>ally  in  tho  Iliiourun,  M'hich  has  ulimvs 
lieen  considered  the  granary  of  Syria.  Cotton  nnd  the 
mulberry  flourish  on  tho  coast,  and  silk  is  produccil  on 
the  slopes  of  I^banon.  Tho  cotton  annually  raised  In 
the  south  is  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  X.t.'iO.MXI ; 
and  alwut  1700  cnntars  of  silks,  10,700  cantar.i  of  to- 
Imcco,  from  8000  to  10,000  cuntars  of  gall-nut!',  nnd 
800  cantars  of  madder  mots  are  annually  pHwluoeil. 
Other  chief  product.^  arc  sheeps'  wool,  olive-nil,  »uj;ar 
indigo,  scammon)-,  and  <ither  gums,  snfllowci,  dates 
timlwr,  hides,  and  skins.  Sheep  nnd  other  llve-stocl( 
form,  as  in  anti(|uity,  a  chief  part  of  tho  wealth  of  tho  in- 
habitants ;  and,  nil  merchandise  l>eing  convcypil  on  the 
Itacks  of  animals,  it  Is  e.stimnted  that  tho  transit  trade 
employs  80,0(M)l)ca»ts,  and  about  30,000 drivers.  .Vljoiit 
H600  okcs  of  sponge  fished  on  tho  coast  are  sent  to  tho 
ports  of  tho  Moditerrnnean  nnnuully ;  other  lishcrios 
are  comi)aratively  «nim|)ortant,  us  Is  mining  industri-. 
Damascus  has  nimut  4000  looms  engaged  in  tlip  manu- 
facture of  silks,  and  tho  same  manufacture  Is  carrifd 
on  to  a  consideraldo  extent  In  Aleppo.  Cotton,  am'. 
some  wo<den  fabrics,  shawls,  gold  and  silver  thrcid 
ptuffs,  arc  also  woven  there  and  elsewhere,  nnd  the 
total  pn«lure  of  tho  looms  of  Alep[>o  is  estimated  at 
£250,000  in  annual  value,  (ilnss,  eurthen-wnron,  lenth- 
or,  nnd  soap,  are  made  In  tho  above  and  ollior  towns- 
and  in  Palestine  groat  numlters  of  religious  ornanienti 
are  manufactun<d  for  sale.  Commerce  is  greatlv  ini- 
|ieded  by  the  want  of  roads,  those  tiiat  exist  l«in;{  mere 
mule  or  camtl  tracks ;  also  liy  tho  deficiency  of  ,{ood 
Imrlmrs.  Hut  lui  iSyria  is  on  the  liigh  route  from  lia;;- 
il«d,  Mosul,  and  Erzerouni,  to  Mecca,  caravans  annu- 
ally traverse  it,  bringing  gulls,  indigo,  Modia  roirec, 
skins,  Cashmere  shawls,  and  other  Indian  nisnufao- 
tures,  also  the  products  of  Asia  Minor,  MesopotamLi, 
and  Persia,  which  am  exchanged  hero  for  Kuropcau 
manufacture*  and  cochineal. 
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TacanlRlUlO,  o  reiin  obtained  from  the  Fagara  oe- 
tnnJra;  aniUikewise,  it  in  suppuaed,  from  the  J'opului 
biibami/era.  It  comos  in  largo  oblong  maues  wrapped 
in  Hag  leavef.  It  is  of  a  light  brown  color,  ver}'  brit- 
tlu,  and  eaaily  melted  when  heated.  When  pure,  it 
has  an  aromatic  smell,  betwv>en  that  of  lavender  and 
niu8l(,  and  dissolves  completely  in  alcohol,  water  hav- 
ing no  action  upon  it. — TiioMgon's  CheiMttry. 

Tack,  a  rope  used  to  confine  the  foremost  lower 
corners  of  the  coutses  and  stay-sails  in  a  flxod  position 
when  the  wind  crosses  the  ship's  course  obliquely. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  rope  employed  to 
pull  out  the  lower  comer  of  a  studding-sail  or  driver  to 
tlie  extreniit}'  of  its  boom.  The  mainsail  and  foresail  of 
u  ship  are  furnished  with  a  tack  on  each  side,  widcli  is 
fonned  of  a  thick  rope  tapering  to  the  end,  and  having 
a  knot  wrought  upon  the  largest  end,  by  which  it  is 
flrmly  retained  in  the  clew  of  the  sail.  Uy  this  means 
one  tuck  is  always  fastened  to  windward,  at  the  same 
time  that  the  nhect  extends  the  sail  to  the  leeward. 

To  tack,  to  change  the  course  from  one  l>oard  v,' 
another,  or  turn  the  ship  almut  fit>m  the  starlioard  to 
th(<  larboard  tack  in  a  contrary  wind.  Thus,  a  ship 
being  close-hnuled  on  the  larboard  ta:k,  and  turning 
her  prow  suddenly  to  windward,  receives  the  impres- 
sion of  the  wind  on  her  head  sails,  l)v  which  she  fulls 
oif  upon  the  lino  of  tho  starlward  tack.  Tacking  is 
also  used  in  a  more  enlarged  st-nse,  to  employ  that 
maneuver  in  navigation  by  which  a  chip  makes  an 
oblique  progression  windward  in  a  zigzag  direction. 
This,  however,  is  more  usually  called  beating  or  turn- 
ing to  windteard. 

Tackle,  a  machine  formed  by  the  communication 
of  a  rope  with  an  assemblage  of  blocks,  and  known  in 
mechanics  by  the  name  of  pulley.  Tackles  are  nsed 
in  a  ship  to  raise,  remove,  or  to  secure  weighty  bodies, 
to  support  the  masts,  or  to  extend  the  sails  and  rig- 
ging. They  are  movable  as  communicating  with  a 
runner,  or  dxed  as  being  hooked  in  an  immovable  situ- 
ation ;  and  they  are  more  or  less  complicated  in  pro- 
portion to  the  effect  which  they  are  intended  to  produce. 
Tlio  application  of  the  tacide  to  mechanical  purposes 
is  called  hoisting  or  boicting.  Ground  tackle  implies 
the  anchors,  cables,  etc. 

Tafferel,  the  uppermost  part  of  a  ship's  stem,  be- 
ing a  curved  piece  of  wood,  and  usually  ornamented 
with  some  device  in  sculpture. 

Taffeta,  one  of  the  earliest  species  of  silken  man- 
ufacture, more  prized  formerly  than  now,  woven  verj' 
smooth  and  glossy.  It  was  worn  by  queens,  and  was 
first  made  in  England  by  John  Tyce,  of  Shoreditch, 
London,  41  Klizalieth,  15ti8.  —  Stoiik's  Chron.  Taf- 
feta has  been  superseded  by  numerous  descriptions  of 
manufacture  more  esteemed  by  the  female  world. — 
IIaybs. 

Taganrog,  a  city  of  European  Russia,  on  the  north 
coast  of  the  Sea  of  Azof,  near  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Don,  lot.  47°  12'  48"  N.,  long.  38°  89'  E.  Popula- 
tion, 18,000,  It  has  a  naval  hospital,  a  lazaretto,  etc. ; 
and  there  are  annual  fairs  in  May,  August,  and  No- 
vember. Taganrog  is  a  place  of  considerable  com- 
mercial importance.  It  was  intended  by  its  illustri- 
ous founder,  Peter  the  Great,  to  replace  Azof,  the  an- 
cient emi>orium  of  the  Don,  the  port  of  whicii  had  be- 
come all  but  inuccessilde ;  and  its  whole  consequence 
is  derived  from  this  circumstance,  or  from  its  being  the 
entrepot  of  tlie  commerce  of  the  countries  traversed  l)y 
that  great  river.  The  largest  portion  l)y  far  of  the 
trade  is  curried  on  with  Constantinople,  Smyrna,  and 
other  Turkish  ports,  but  a  good  deal  is  also  carried  on 
with  the  Italian  and  other  foreign  ports ;  and  there  is 
an  extensive  coasting  trade  with  Odessa  and  other 
Russian  ports.  In  1852  the  exports  to  foreign  coun- 
tries comprised,  among  other  articles,  1,102,047  chet- 


werts  wheat,  112,610  poods  tallow,  175,380  poodi  WMl, 
2(i,194  poods  caviare,  846,380  chetwerts  linseed,  etc. 
Seeing  that  Taganrog  was  built  to  obviate  the  difficul- 
ties that  had  to  be  encountered  by  vessels  entering  the 
Don,  through  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  care  Vi  .luld  be  taken  to  place  it 
in  a  position  in  which  it  should  be,  in  as  far  as  {wssible, 
free  tram  this  defect.  This  important  consideration 
seems,  however,  to  have  been  to  a  great  degree  over- 
looked. The  Gulf  of  the  Don  is  seldom  navigable  by 
vessels  drawing  more  than  from  ten  to  eleven  feet 
water,  and  even  these  can  not  approach  within  less 
than  about  700  yards  of  the  town.  They  are  princi- 
pally loaded  l)y  carts,  drawn  each  l)y  a  single  horse, 
the  expenses  being  so  very  considerable  that  it  costs 
from  120  to  150  copecks  to  ship  a  chetwcrt  of  wheat. 
Without,  however,  altering  the  position  of  the  town, 
these  defects  might  be  obviated  with  but  little  diffi- 
culty, by  constructing  a  wooden  pier  by  which  vesbels 
in  the  roads  might  be  sheltered,  and  from  which  they 
might  be  laden. 

It  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
future  magnitude  of  the  trade  of  the  Sea  of  Azof.  No 
doubt,  however,  it  is  very  g^eat,  being  the  natural  scat 
of  the  commerce  of  some  of  the  most  extensive  and 
fertile  countries  of  Eastern  Europe. 

Were  the  navigation  of  the  Don  improved,  and  fa- 
cilities given  to  foreigners  entering  the  sen,  the  ex- 
ports might  be  largely  increased,  even  with  recent 
prices,  which  have  been  nearly  the  same  as  those  of 
Odessa.  The  harvests  in  the  south  of  Russia  fluctu- 
ate verj'  greatly.  The  imports  into  the  Sea  of  Azof 
are  but  inconsiderable,  principally  consisting  of  Greek 
wines,  oils,  dry  salteries,  and  such  like  articles. 

Talc,  a  species  of  fossil  nearly  allied  to  mica.  It 
is  soft,  smooth,  gnasy  to  the  feel,  and  may  be  split 
into  fine  plates  or  leaves,  which  are  flexible,  but  not 
elastic.  It  has  a  greenish,  whitish,  or  silver-like 
lustre.  The  loaves  are  transparent,  and  are  used  in 
many  parts  of  India  and  China,  as  they  were  used  in 
ancient  Rome  (Pliny,  Hitt.  Nat.,  lib,  xxvi.),  in  win- 
dows instead  of  glass.  In  Bengal  a  seer  of  talc  costs 
aliout  two  rupees,  and  will  sometimes  yield  a  dozen 
panes  12  inches  by  9,  or  10  by  10,  according  to  tho  form 
of  the  mass,  transparent  enough  to  allow  ordinary  8ul>- 
jects  to  be  seen  at  twenty  or  thirty  yards'  distance. 
It  should  be  chosen  of  a  beautiful  pearl  color ;  but  it 
has,  in  general,  eitlier  a  yellowish  or  faint  blue  tinge. 
Its  pure  translucent  flakes  are  frequently  used  by  the 
Indians  for  ornamenting  the  bawbles  employed  in  their 
ceremonies.  Talc  is  employed  in  the  composition  of 
rouge  vegital.  The  Romans  prepared  with  it  a  beau- 
tiful blue,  by  combining  it  with  the  coloring  fluM  of 
particular  kinds  of  testaceous  animals.  The  talc 
brought  from  the  Tj'roleso  mountains  is  called  in  com- 
merce Venetian  talc.  Several  varieties  arc  found  in. 
India  and  Ceylon.  —  Thomson's  Chemistry ;  Rbes' 
Cyclopedia;  Milbv nn' a  Oriental  Commerce ;  Ainslir's 
Mat.  Indica. 

Talent  signifies  both  a  weigat  'nd  a  coin  ver^*  com- 
mon among  the  ancients,  but  very  different  among 
diflTerent  nations.  The  common  Attic  talent  of  weight 
contains  00  Attic  mime,  or  6000  Attic  drachmoe ;  and 
weighed,  according  to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  59  lbs.  11  oz. 
\'\  grs.  English  Troj'  weight.  There  was  another 
Attic  talent,  by  some  said  to  consist  of  80,  by  otiiers 
of  100  mino!.  The  Eg^-ptian  talent  was  80  mina; ;  the 
Antiochian  also  80  ;  the  Ptolemaic  of  Cleoputra  80^ 
that  of  Alexandria,  96 ;  and  the  insular  talent,  120.  In 
the  valuation  of  mone}',  the  Grecian  talent,  according 
to  Dr.  Arbuthnot,  was  equal  to  60  mino; ;  or,  reckon- 
ing the  mina  at  £3  it.  Id.,  equal  to  £193  lbs.  The 
Syrian  talent,  in  this  valuation,  consisted  of  16  Attic 
mines,  the  Ptolemaic  of  20,  the  Antiochian  of  60,  the 
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Eulxsan  of  60,  the  naliylonio  of  70,  the  j^nter  Attic 
of  MU,  tha  TyrUn  of  HO,  the  Rinnan  of  100,  the  Kho- 
dUn  iif  100,  and  the  Kgyptian  of  HO  mlnn^  There  in 
•notlier  telent  mucb  more  aneient,  which  Dr.  Arbutb- 
not  calU  the  Homnrie  uUmt  of  Kohl,  which  M«ins  to 
have  weighed  tix  A.ttio  dracbnu,  ur  three  Uorloi,  a 
Doric  weighiag  vary  little  more  than  a  guinea.  Ao- 
oiinlini;  to  tUs  talent  lome  reckon  the  treuaure  of 
King  Uiivid,  parttaularly  that  mentioned  1  6'Arun.  xx. 
14,  wliioh,  aceonlioK  to  the  oommun  reclioning,  would 
amount  in  gold  talenU  to  the  value  of  X547,600,000, 
and  the  ailvor  to  above  ;eii4-2,000.  Af  David  reigned 
in  Judea  after  the  siege  of  Troy,  it  ia  not  imprubabln 
but  Homer  and  ha  might  use  the  name  numeral  tuleut 
of  gold.  Among  tlie  Uomans  there  were  two  kinilt 
of  talcnta,  the  lillU  and  the  ffreat  talent.  The  littlo 
was  tlie  common  talent ;  and  whenever  they  say  sim- 
ply talrtUum,  they  are  to  lie  understood  of  this.  The 
littlu  talent  was  (iO  minai  or  Roman  fiounds,  the  mlna 
or  |)0und  being  estimated  at  100  tIrachmaB  or  denarii. 
It  was  also  estimated  at  twenty-four  great  sesterces, 
which  amounted  to  £60.  The  great  talent  exceeded 
tlie  less  by  one-  Zhlrd  part.  Uudieus  computes  that  the 
little  talent  of  silver  was  worth  £76* sterling,  and  the 
greater  i;99  6*.  M.  iterllng.  The  greater  of  gold  wus 
worth  i;iliU  sterling. 

TaJenI,  as  a  species  of  money  amo.ig  tha  Hebrews, 
was  sometimes  nsed  for  a  gold  coin,  the  aama  witli 
the  shekel  of  gold,  called  also  ttater,  and  weighing 
only  four  drachma.  The  Helirewa  reckoned  by  these 
tolonts,  as  we  do  by  pounds,  etc.  Thus  a  million  of 
gold,  or  a  million  of  talents  of  gold,  among  them  was  a 
iniltiop  of  shekels,  or  numnii ;  the  numnius  of  gold  lie- 
ing  the  same  weight  with  the  shekel ;  viz.,  4  drachms. 
But  the  llebrsw  talent  weight  of  silver,  which  they 
called  Clear,  was  equivalent  to  that  of  1)000  shekels,  or 
113  ll>s.  10  ot.  1  dwt.  lOf  grs.  English  Troy  weight., 
acrnrding  to  Arbuthnot'a  computation. — E.  B.     iie« 

COINH. 

Tallow (Kr.*H/;  Ger.  Tali/;  It.  Sfvn,  Seffo ;  Russ. 
Sail),  lo/Jenoe;  8p.  Mm),  animal  fut  melted  and  separa- 
ted from  the  fibrous  matter  mixed  with  it.  Its  qual- 
ity depends  partly  on  the  animal  fhim  which  it  has 
lieen  prepared,  but  more,  perhape,  on  the  rare  taken  in 
Its  purillcation.  It  Is  firm,  lirittlo,  and  has  a  peculiar 
heavy  odor.  When  pure,  it  Is  white,  tasteless,  and 
nearly  insipid ;  but  the  tallnw  of  commerce  has  usually 
a  yellowish  tinge,  and  is  divided,  according  to  the  de- 
gree of  its  parity  and  consisteure,  into  r^indie  and  soap 
tnllow.  Tallow  is  an  article  of  great  importance.  It 
is  manufactured  into  camlles  and  soap,  and  la  extens- 
ively used  in  the  dressing  of  leather,  and  in  various 
processes  of  tha  arts.  The  exports  of  tallow  fh>m  Rus-  , 
sin  amount,  at  an  average,  to  almut  .S,H10,(.iOO  poods,  or  i 
l:)7,lfiO,0(X)  Km.  a  year.— Tk<»obob«ki,  Forcet/'roil«f- 
tivft  dr.  la  kutne,  I.  2Xi.  Of  this  Immense  supply,  the 
export  of  the  largest  portion  is  to  England ;  the  re- 
mainder being  exported  to  I'russla,  France,  the  llanso 
Towns,  Turkey,  etc. 

We  borrow  from  the  work  of  Mr.  Borrisow,  on  the 
commerce  of  Petersburg,  the  following  details  with 
resjiect  to  tlin  tallow  trade  nf  that  city  :  Tallow  is  di- 
vided into  different  sorts ;  namely,  white  and  yellow  ' 
catuUr  lalUnt,  and  common  and  Milicrian  Mxip  tallow ; 
although  it  is  alloweil  that  the  same  sort  often  dilTers 
in  i|uality.  Tallow  Is  lirought  to  I'eterslmrg  from 
the  interior;  and  the  liest  soup  tallow  from  .Siljcriit, 
by  various  rivers,  to  the  Ijike  Ladoga,  and  thencu  liy  j 
the  canal  of  Schlusselliurg  to  the  Neva.  Yellow  can- 
dle tallow,  when  go<Ml,  should  lie  clean,  dry,  liiinl  when 
broken,  and  of  a  tine  yellow  color  throughout.  The 
white  candle  tallow,  when  good,  is  white,  brittle,  hard, 
dry,  ami  clean.  The  liest  white  tallow  is  brought  from 
Woronesch.  As  for  soap  tallow,  the  more  greasy  and 
yellow  it  is,  the  liettcr  the  quality.  I'luit  from  Li- 
beria Is  the  purest,  and  commonly  fetches  a  higher 
price  tluui  the  other  sorts.     The  export*  of  talluw 


fnim  Tetersliurg  in  1H62  amounted  to  2,002,101  po<Klj, 

I  Formerly  the  oil  and  tallow  warehouses  were  the  simie 
and  this  occasioned  great  difllcultles  in  ship|ilng  |i(.. 
cauaa  all  veasela  or  lighters  taking  In  talluw  n-  oj] 

'  were  obliged  to  haul  down  to  the  ambar4,  and  wnit  in 
rotation  for  their  cargoes.  Tha  consequence  was,  that, 
when  much  business  woa  doing,  a  vessel  waj  often  ilo. 
tainetl  for  several  weeks  at  tha  amban  l)efore  she  coulil 

I  get  her  cargo  on  board.  Now  the  tallow  and  oil  ware- 
houses are  separated,  and  ever}'  article  has  its  ciwn 
place.     Whan  a  shipment  of  tallow  la  made,  the  agent 

I  is  furnished  by  the  selector  (braeker)  with  a  sniiiiilu 
from  each  cask.  Captains,  In  order  to  obtain  inoro 
freight,  usually  load  some  casks  of  tallow  U|)on  deck 

j  but  it  is  more  for  the  interest  of  thi  owner  to  uvniii 

I  tills,  if  iMissible,  because  the  tallow  loses,  througli  tho 
boat  of  the  sun,  conslderaldy,  lioth  In  weight  and  c|ujil. 

\  ity.     One  hundred  and  twenty  |>oods  of  tallow,  gM^^ 

;  weight,  make  a  Petersburg  last,  and  OB  p<Hids  a  ton. 
The  value  of  tha  tallow  exported  from  Russia  U  naid 

!  by  M.  Tegoborskl  to  amount,  at  an  average,  tu  about 

I  8,871,000  roubles,  or  about  (lfi,600,000. 

KxnmTS  or  noMmTio  Tallow  moM  Tin  (.'nitsd  .<<TiTn 
I  HCBINO  nia  Ykau  bnuinm  Jchb  liO,  1867. 
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(  Malta 

I  ('auada 
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I  Cuhii 
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I  Aaurns 

II»)I1 

I  Mexico 

I  New  (tmnada 
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Tally  Trade,  the  name  given  to  a  system  of  deal- 
ing ciirricd  on  in  Ix>ndon  ami  other  large  townn,  liv 
which  shop-keepers  furnish  certain  articles  on  crwlit 
to  their  customers,  the  liitter  agreeing  to  |iay  the  tW^ 
ulated  price  by  certain  weekly  or  monthly  installme ntx. 
In  I.ondon  there  are  about  sixty  or  seventy  tally-shop!! 
of  note,  ami  from  b^X)  to  GOO  on  a  smaller  scale.  Tliey 
are  also  spread  over  the  country  to  o  conxiderelile  ex- 
tent, |Nirticularly  in  the  munufacturing  diittricts.  Tlie 
customers  of  the  tnlly-shups  are  mostly  women,  con- 
sisting principally  of  the  wives  oflulnirers,  mechanic*, 
porters,  etc.,  servant  girls,  and  females  of  loose  char- 
acter. Few  <mly  of  the  more  respectable  classes  have 
been  infatuated  enough  to  resort  to  them. 

Tamarind*  (tier.  Tamnrindm;  Fr.  Tamarini;  It, 
and  Sp.  Tamftrinia ;  Arab.  I'nMie;  Hind.  Tintiri),  the 
fruit  of  the  Tamarimlut  Indica,  a  tree  which  grows  in 
the  l-Unt  and  West  Indies,  in  Arabia,  and  l^gypt.  In 
tlio  West  Indies  the  po<ls  or  fruit,  l>eing  gatlicred  when 
ripe,  and  freed  from  the  shelly  ft'iigmeiits,  are  placeil 
in  layers  in  a  cask,  an('.  Iwiling  sirup  poured  over  them, 
till  the  cask  be  fille<l ;  the  sirup  )iervades  every  ii,irt 
quite  down  to  the  Iwttom  ;  and  when  nxd,  thu  caslt  i« 
headed  fur  aale.     The  East  India  tumoriu  Js  arc  dorlier 
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colored  and  drier,  nnd  are  naid  to  \m  preMrvcd  without  I 
■U)(nr.     Whrn  ){oud,  tamarinds  are  free  tmm  any  de- 
gree of  muntlne** ;  the  (ceds  are  hard,  flat,  and  clean  ;  j 
the  iitrin|{s  tough  and  entire ;  and  a  clean  knife  thrunt  j 
into  them  does  not  receive  any  coating  of  copper.  They  i 
should  \>e  prcser^-ed  in  closely-covorcd  Jars. — TiloM-  | 
snx'H  Diipimatory.    The  tnmarlnd-treo  was  ver}'  early 
intrwluced  into  Kngland,  where  it  sometimes  Is  known 
to  flower ;  from  which  clrcuniHtanco  it  may  l)e  inferred 
that  it  would  prosper  in  favorable  localities  in  some  of 
our  Southern  .States,  and  proliahly  mature  its  fruit. 
There  is,  perhaps,  only  one  species  of  this  genus ;  hut 
the  West  Indian  tamarind,  believed  to  ho  only  a  vari- 
ety, ditVers  much  from  tho  I'Jist  Indian,  in  the  form  of 
its  fruit  and  the  number  of  its  seeds. 

Tampico,  or  Santa  Ana  de  Tamanllpaa,  a 
»oa-port  town  of  the  Mexican  confederation,  dopnrt- 
ment,  and  216  niiica  north-northwus^  from  Vera  Cruz, 
on  the  iouth  shore  of  tho  I^keofTa..i|..co.  Population, 
7U00.  It  is  regularly  laid  out  on  a  slope,  and  has  some 
gomi  dwellings  in  the  old  Spanish  stylo,  with  military 
and  naval  hospitals,  some  puldic  monuments,  and  well- 
supplied  markets.  It  Is  lictter  drained  and  less  un- 
healthy than  formerly.  Principal  exfiorts  are  specie, 
hides,  tallow,  lionet,  and  jerked  beef. 
lui'onTS  l^To  TASimo  rr.oM  tuk  rNixEn  States,  with  tiii; 

XariMATKII    DVTIIS. 
V««n.  Amount  of  CsrgOM.    Import  DdIIm. 

1861 $278,704  J2(;6,27.S 

IS.-a 1!16,9S6  147,7112 

1863 848,664  638,673 

The  exports  hence  to  tho  United  States  during  the 
year  1887  amounted  to  {1,28.S,167,  whereas  the  returns 
of  tho  year  1865  only  amoimt  to  the  sum  of  $208,571. 
In  1884  the  total  amount  of  specie  from  this  jwrt  was, 
bj- official  returns,  $!t,165,178,  of  which  over  lf2,00O,0OC 
went  to  the  United  States,  the  balance  to  Europe.  A 
serious  drawl>ack  to  tho  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween this  port  ond  the  IJnited  States  is  the  want  of 
direct  steam  conveyonce'  The  geographical  position 
of  Tampico  hag  many  ad  antagcs  over  any  other  port 
in  the  republic,  in  conser  lenco  of  its  proximity  to  ,San 
Luis  Potosi,  where  good.i  ^'an  be  sent  at  60  per  cent, 
less  in  the  charges  of  freight  than  from  Vera  Cruz,  and 
San  Luis  being  the  key  to  all  tho  principal  places  in 
the  sections  of  the  country  whose  commerce  is  supplied 
with  foreign  goods,  and  the  spot  where  the  goods  meet 
from  the  states  of  Durango,  Jalisco,  Guanajuato,  nnd 
Zncatecas,  theso  being  tlie  principal  mining  states  in 
tho  ropulilic.  There  were  twelve  arrivals  and  depart- 
ures of  English  packets,  bringing  to  '  .mpico  8431 
quicksilver  flasks,  and  taking  thence  cargoes  of  an  ag- 
gregate value  of  f  8,450,001 ;  which,  added  to  the  ag- 
gregate value  of  other  outward  cargoes,  makes  a  total 
of«3,9iM,772. 

ReT'JBNS   or  .\MKRIOAX    AST)   FORKION  TSAOR    AT   THE   PoRT 

or  Tami-u»  khiinu  the  Veau  knimnq  Dkckmurb  81, 1864. 


imder  Henrj*  IV.,  by  artists  invited  from  Flanders, 
lUOO.  The  art  was  broaght  into  Kngland  by  William 
Sheldon,  and  the  flrst  manufactory  of  It  wus  estal)- 
lished  at  Mortlaka  by  Sir  Krancta  Crane,  17  James  I., 
1U19. — Salmon.  Under  Louis  XIV.  the  art  of  tapes- 
try was  much  improve<l  In  France. —  Sm  Oonei.iN 
TAPBaTRY.  Very  early  instances  of  making  tapestry- 
are  mentioned  by  the  ancient  )M>ets,  and  alfo  in  Scrip- 
ture I  so  that  the  Saracen  manufacture  is  a  revival  of 
the  art.  For  the  tapestry  wrought  by  Matilda  of  En- 
gland, K«  Uaykadx,  Tapfitty,  p.  74. 

Taplooa,  a  species  of  starch  or  white  coarse  pow- 
der derived  from  the  roots  of  the  bitter  cassava  {Jatropa 
maniknt),  an  American  plant  niised  all  over  South 
America,  but  principally  in  Ilrazil,  where  it  is  called 
mandine  or  fnanioc.  The  routs  of  the  plant,  being  peel- 
ed, are  subjected  to  pressure  in  a  kind  of  l>ag  made  of 
rushes ;  the  juice  which  is  forreil  out  by  this  process 
lieing  a  deadly  poison,  and  employed  as  such  by  the 
Indians  to  poison  their  arrows.  Hut  the  residuum,  or 
farinaceous  matter  remaining  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  juice,  is  perfectly  wholesome,  and  makes  excellent 
bread.  Tapioca,  as  stated  above,  is  prepared  from  this 
residuum  ;  and  being  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion, 
is  extensively  used  in  the  making  of  puddings.  When 
dressed,  it  is  not  easily  distinguished  from  sago. 

Tar  (Fr.  Oondron;  Ger.  Theer;  It.  Catrame ;  Pol. 
Smolagnta;  Russ.  I>fgot,  Smola ihitkajit ;  Swei.Tjara), 
a  thick,  Idack,  unctuous  substance,  chiefly  obtained  horn 
th»  pine  and  other  turpentine  trees,  by  burning  them 
in  a  close,  smothering  heat. 

KxrORTS  OF  Tar  from  the  UNiTrn  S^tates  fob  the  Yeas 
ENDINO  .Idice  80,  1867. 
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Tom. 
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Amcricau  veHiicU . . . 
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.f2ll0,88;i 

8011 

$208,471 

Mt'Xlcaii        " 

2704 

216,700 

2650 

01,890 

Spanish         " 

2S5 

60.100 

285 

20,4150 

FroiiPh           " 

2100 

530.382 

28116 

KngliKh         "      ... 

895 

493,140 

896 

238,000 

Uanl<h          " 

Totul 

280 

111,335 
*  1,078,026 

2S0 
i  9407 

900 

92J9 

$635,711  1 

Tanning.  The  process  of  tanning  leather  with  the 
bark  of  trees  wus  early  practiced  bj-  various  nations. 
Tho  use  of  tau  was  introduced  into  these  countries  fW)m 
Holland  Ijy  William  III.,  for  raising  orange-trees.  It 
was  discontinued  until  al>out  1719,  when  ananas  were 
flrst  brouglit  into  Kngland.  Since  then  tan  has  been 
in  general  use  in  gardening.  Great  improvements 
were  made  in  tanning  in  1795,  ft  leq, 

Tapeatry,  an  art  of  weaving  Imrrowed  from  the 
Saracens ;  and  henco  its  original  workers  in  France 
wert  called  Sarazinois.  The  Invention  of  tapestrj* 
liangings  lielongs  (tho  date  is  not  mentioned)  to  the 
Netherlands.— GuicciAHDiNi.  Manufactured  in  Franco 
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Tkr  li  an  aitlc  of  gnat  ooromercUl  lm|K>rtaiic«. 
The  procaai  followad  in  makloK  It  haa  liacn  <l«*i'rilM<l 
at  followa  hy  l>r.  Clarke :  "  Th«  altuatlnn  niuat  ravor- 
abla  to  the  prnccaa  i«  in  a  formt  n«ar  to  n  manb  or  Ih>k  ; 
IwcaUM  tb«  ruotii  or  the  Ar,  from  which  tar  ia  princi- 
pally axtracteil,  are  alwuyH  nuuit  productive  in  »  iv'ii 
places.  A  conical  cavity  ia  tlien  nia<ie  In  the  ffrouml 
(generally  In  the  nid  of  a  iMnk  ur  niopinx  liill),  and 
the  mots'  of  the  Hr,  toK«ther  with  loK"  ""'I  l>iil«ta  ^f 
the  iatne,  belnft  neatly  truniied  In  a  atack  of  the  aanio 
ronlrat  iihi  pe,  are  lot  into  thia  cavity.  'I'lin  whole  i* 
then  covered  with  turf,  to  prevent  tha  volatile  part* 
from  .lelnK  distlpated,  which  hy  nieao*  of  a  heavy 
wootlen  mallet,  and  a  wooden  (tamper,  worked  M|>- 
arately  liy  two  men,  ia  beaten  down  and  rendered  ai 
Arm  aJi  poeaihle  above  the  wood.  The  atack  of  billeti* 
Is  then  kindled,  and  a  nIow  uombustion  of  the  l)r  tukeit 
place,  without  Hame,  as  in  makinK  charcoal.  During 
this  combustion  the  tar  exudes;  and  a  cast-iron  |Mn 
beinif  at  the  liottom  of  the  funnel,  with  a  spout  which 
projects  through  the  side  of  the  bank,  barrels  are  place<i 
lieneath  this  apuut  to  collect  the  Huid  as  it  comes  away. 
As  fast  as  the  barrels  are  Ailed  they  are  bunded  aim 
ready  for  immediate  exportation,  i'rum  this  descrip- 
tion it  will  lie  evlil^nt  that  tlie  mode  of  ol)taliiing  tur 
is  by  a  kind  of  difitillation  ptr  ttftcrntum  ;  the  turfien- 
tine,  melte<l  hy  Are,  mixing  with  the  >ap  and  Juices  of 
the  Ar,  while  the  wood  itself,  becoming  charred,  ia  con- 
verted into  charcoal." 

Tare,  an  abatement  or  dedut^lon  made  from  the 
weight  i>f  a  parcol  of  floods,  on  account  of  the  weiKlit 
of  the  chest,  cask,  liai;,  etc.,  iu  which  they  are  contuin- 
e<l.  Tare  Is  dlstuiKuished  into  rrnl  Ian;  riitlonuin/ 
tare,  nnil  arrmgr  larf.  The  Arst  Is  the  actual  «rei)(ht 
of  thn  package ;  the  second  its  supposed  weight  ac- 
cording 'o  the  practice  among  merchants ;  and  the  thinl 
is  the  medium  tare,  de<lureil  from  weighing  a  few  pack- 
ages, and  taking  it  as  the  standnnl  for  the  whole.  In 
some  commercial  cities  tares  are  generally  Axed  by 
custom.  The  prevailing  practice,  as  to  all  goods  that 
can  lie  unpacked  without  Injury,  Iwth  at  the  custom- 
house and  among  merchants,  is  to  ascertain  the  real 
tare.  Sometimes,  however,  the  buyer  ami  seller  make 
li  |iarticular  agreement  aliout  it- 
Tare,  Vetch,  or  Fltcb,  a  plant  (IVrui  aatira, 
Linn.)  that  is  cultivate*!  princi|ially  for  its  stem  and 
leaves,  which  are  H»e<l  in  the  f<<<>(ling  of  sheep,  horses, 
and  cattle  ;  but  |iartly,  uIko,  fur  its  seed.  Horses 
thrive  lietter  upon  tares  than  u|ion  dovor  and  rj'O 
gra.s» ;  and  cows  that  are  fed  u|i<in  them  give  most  milk. 
I'he  need  is  princi|>ally  used  in  the  feeding  of  pigeons 
and  other  poultr)-. 

Tariff,  or  Tarlf.  First,  a  list  of  certain  goo<ls,  mer- 
chandise, etc. ;  then  a  list  of  duties  on  im|>orts  ,ir  ex- 
ports of  such  articles.  This  wonl,  liku  many  others 
use<l  in  commerce,  is  derived  from  the  Italian,  in  which 
it  is  Uiriffn ;  this  again,  like  numerous  other  expres- 
sions relating  to  commerce  and  navigation,  comes  from 
the  l'la«t.  In  I'ersian  it  is  (ari/;  in  Arabian  the  verb 
nr/'signilies  to  bioir,  which  in  the  second  fonn  liecomes 
f/irij',  signifying  to  tnake  btoien.  The  substantive  de- 
rived from  the  verb  therefore  signilies  tutlijinuiun.  The 
principles  of  a  tariff  de|)end  u|ion  the  commercial  policy 
of  the  state  hy  which  it  is  frunUNi ;  and  the  details  are 
constantly  fluctuating  with  the  cliungo  of  interests,  and 
with  the  wants  of  the  government  or  comniuaity,  or 
in  pursuance  of  commercial  treaties  with  other  nations. 
The  Hritiuli  tariff  underwent  seven  important  changes 
lietween  the  vears  1772  and  1842;  viz.,  inl7H7,  in  IWKt, 
iu  18)!),  in  1M25,  in  1833,  and  in  iat2.  Finally,  on  20th 
June,  184«,  the  royal  assent  was  given  to  Sir  Hobert 
Peel's  noted  tariff — a  measure  which  canceled  the  du- 
ties on  several  hundred  articles,  and  jiressed  u|Kin  the 
countr3-  tlio  adoption  of  free  trade. 

The  able  re|Mirt  uf  U.  I>.  (.'ampliell,  of  the  House  of 
liepreseiitatives,  18.^fi,  to  the  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  ia  a  Just  and  comprehensive  ex|iositiun  uf  the 


protectira  (not  prohibitive)  system ;  and  aa  such,  an.l 
as  liel'  g  the  report  upon  which  our  present  turilf  wus 
mainly  constructed,  we  need  nut  a|Milugiaa  for  giving 
exteniHd  extrai:ts.  The  mu<lerutely  protective  tsriir 
is  essential  in  the  early  commercial  and  manufacturing 
stages  of  a  country.  Aiul  the  fact  tliat  free  trmia  nuy 
at  some  future  time  lie  advantageous  t;U  us  dues  not 
prove  its  prestint  necessity.  It  will  be  seen  that 
though  generally  luiseiiting  to  the  asserted  fact  timt  tliu 
pur]>os«  of  revenue  a'one  con  Justify  the  lm|Kialtiiin  uf 
duties,  yet  the  proofs  and  statistics  given  prove  tuo 
much,  and  prove  to  the  uuprejwllued  reader  that  duties 
are  not  alone  necessary  fur  ravanua,  but  may  be  neces- 
sary for  prutaction. 

Primijilf  ami  I'vliey  nf  thr  Propotitiim. — The  jiro. 
prkaty  of  the  proposed  reduction  of  the  tariirof  dutivj 
upon  Imptxts  is  made  by  the  President's  anniuii  ni«H. 
sage  to  rest,  Arst,  upon  the/innc^i^  that "  the  purpii»«, 
of  revcuue  alone  can  Justify  their  im|MMitiun ;"  siul 
second,  Kiion  tha  policy  of  "  reducing  the  tarlHUf  du. 
ties  upon  imports,  as  the  means  uf  re<lucing  the  revenue 
to  the  uuuiuiit  annually  nended  fur  tha  prudent  and 
oconomicul  administrutioB  of  public  affairs." 

The  recommendation  uf  the  message,  thus  analyzed 
aH°ords  u  principle  which  tha  I'resident  contenti  liltn. 
self  with  saying  "  is  so  generally  conceded,  that,  in  re- 
adjusting the  imimat  tables  and  schedules,  which  uii- 
i|ii«stional>ly  ref]uiro  essential  mtHllAcatinns,  a  depnr- 
turn  from  tlio  principles  of  the  present  tariff  is  nut  an. 
ticipated,"  and  UfwiVcy  which  he  doca  not  in  any  mini. 
ner  undertake  to  verify  or  illustrate.  It  stands  in  the 
inessago  im  a  positiun  assumed  without  proof,  or  as  tuu 
plain  to  require  denwnstration. 

JlrvfHiie  limited  by  Fjpendiluretr—\onT  co.iunittee 
perceive  only  one  sense  in  which  ihe  President's  doc- 
trine concerning  tlie  pur|iuse  for  which  inip<irt  dutiei 
may  Im  impoeed  can  bo  regarded  as  generally  cuncedcd. 
Imposts  employed  us  a  measure  of  taxatiun  miut  In 
conformed  to  the  rei|uirenionts  of  the  public  reveniir, 
or  they  miss  the  controlling  object  of  their  Impusilioa. 

Taxes  of  every  kind  must  lie  levied  at  onco  up  hi 
the  nacossitiaa,  and  within  tlio  limits  of  govemmcut 
expenses;  in  other  wunls,  the  gross  amount  uf  revenue 
must  be  regulated  by  'he  demand  of  the  government 
for  its  current  ftx|>cnses;  and,  where  foreign  iniportj 
areselectetl  liy  the  |Milicy  uf  the  nation  toliear  thucliitf 
burden  of  its  support,  the  tux  imposed  must  lie  detenu. 
ined  in  amount  liy  tlie  rei|uiroments  of  the  nutiuiul 
tieasury. 

Thus  fur  it  is  conceded  that  the  purpose  of  revrnur 
alone  can  Justify  their  iui|Misition ;  and  thus  far  the 
•loctrinc  of  the  niessage  is  in  accordance  witli  the  in- 
tiinents  of  the  American  |)vople.  Hut  tariffs  have  utlier 
legitimate  purpcses,  and  are  capable  of  other  and  im- 
portant Urtcs,  while  kept  iu  strict  conformity  to  the  re- 
(luirement.  of  the  national  treasury. 

Im/xjet  Sifiilrmt  of  all  S'uliuru  proteclire  cj" their  prv- 
duclire  luJiitlri/, — Our  oirn  Puliry  jiertittenlli/  (/orinki 
by  thin  lnletUi(>n,-—T\\e  protection  of  the  latiimul  in- 
dustry, by  means  of  duties  laid  upon  fcreign  ini|iort<,  l-i 
one  ^t[  the  puriKi.tes  whiuh  characterize  the  iri|Kist  .lyi- 
t...iR  of  all  the  governments  of  the  earth,  wlidse  rank 
entitles  them  tu  consideration  as  autlioritic.^  with  u<. 
This  policy,  siiioe  its  adoption  by  the  tirst-<'Ia>j  na- 
tions, has  undergone  cliange»corres|Kiniliiig  to  (hunj(r.'i 
uf  cuiiditioii,  both  in  Kurupe  and  America,  but  tiic  prin- 
ciple has  never  been  abuuduned.  The  (.'niitinonr  uf 
Kuru|ie  holds  it  as  timily  as  ever,  und  (irest  Ilritjiii. 
by  working  it  to  iu  utmost  ca|iacity  of  beneficiul  n'i\- 
ice,  hits  tliuruiiglily  JustHied  the  theory.  Ilcr  i'.\|h'- 
riencu  is  its  luiiet  |>erfuct  duinontitratiun.  In  the  InltiJ 
States  the  dmtriue  has  its  disciples  and  supporters il4 
nmuuK'.s  and  influential  as  priiii'i|ik's,  rightly  umler- 
stood,  ever  secured  among  an  intelligent  und  |iatriutic 
|>euple.  Ill  tlie  forty  ycurs  uf  cuiitruversy  tu  whith  ii 
lias  been  8ulijecte<l  iu  tl.is  countr}°,  the  opposing  theurj' 
has  never  obtained  u  victory  or  a  cuucessiun  which  can 
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in  >ny  wn)*  tntUla  lU  xlvooatci  to  cUim  poMnniion  of 
th*  i\M.  Flftai^n  |{<m«riit  acta  of  l«)(UIjUiiin  liava 
inad*  It*  many  ihauKc*  in  the  dab  'N  of  our  tarilT  lawt, 
hut  nnna  of  tham  liaa  ylaldad  thi  iiivlpl*  of  protao- 
tlun,  direct  or  Indlract,  to  our  nallonal  induatr}'. 

Ihttut  leu  than  protectivf,  f'ltiftiuuiunt  <\f  lk»  lieif- 
,  MM,  and  ViciuilutUt  in  lA»  Jlimiitfu  11/  lh»  CoutUry. — 
Tha  roinpromlitu  of  18:il(,  of  hII  tlia  Kanaral  avtit  of 
OonxruiKt  itnpoitlnK  dutiaa  U|ion  linportn,  alona  laeini 
to  yinlil  proftiMctivoly  to  tha  doctrina  of  a  lariflT  for  rev- 
vnufl  without  eftactiial  Iniriilantal  protactioii.  It  it 
tha  only  instanua  of  a  horizontal  rata  of  dutiaa  currietl 
lielow  the  point  of  adequate  encourajfenient  of  our 
bonia  iniluHtry.  Hut  evau  under  tbla  act,  the  level 
'^0  i)or  rent,  which  iti  proviaions  contemplated  wan 
not  to  take  eflTect  until  after  the  BOth  of  June,  184'i. 
'I'lll  that  data  tlie  aucceulve  reductinni  of  all  excem  in 
the  ratea  over  20  per  cent,  continued  to  wear  tha  din'. 
criminutlnK  feiiturea  of  tbe  protective  tariff,  which  It 
niodilled,  although  tlio  ratea  ran  below  the  point  of 
prote<-tion ;  and  Ita  lar^e  frea  llat  decldeiUy  expresMad 
the  lame  Intention.  Nina  yaara'  experience  of  tha 
o|)eration  of  tbla  act  abundantly  manifeited  ita  unllt- 
II09II  fur  any  of  the  purpoaea  which  a  policy  of  impoHti 
KhonUl  answer.  The  revenue  derived  Arom  it  declined 
in  four  years  from  twenty-nine  milllonii  to  eleven ; 
rune  again  in  two  ycnni  to  twenty-three ;  lunk  the 
next  year  to  thirteen  and  a  holi';  and  stood  three  years 
Hftirward  at  eighteen  niillions.  The  vicissitudes  in 
lite  business  of  the  country,  and  tho  disasters  which 
its  monetary  Intereata  encountered  In  thia  period,  are 
well  ramenibered.  ''.'hey  are  Indicated  sufficiently  by 
the  following  facts.  The  price  of  flour  in  Wil  was 
ifilO  26  per  barrel;  in  1842  it  had  fallen  to  §6.  In 
WM  twenty-five  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  |)ublic 
lands  were  sold ;  In  1842  less  than  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars' worth.  In  18.16  cotton  woa  at  16'8  cents  per  II),, 
in  1842  at  8*1  cents  per  lb.  The  export  had  in  six 
years  riiten  one  hundred  and  sixty  millioua  of  pounds, 
and  the  total  value  had  fallen  twenty-three  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  tariff  of  1842  was  a  convulsive  reaction  of  the 
national  sentiment,  awakened  by  the  Buffering''  of  the 
l>eople  under  the  o|)eration  of  the  system  of  the  Com- 
promise Act. 

The  general  bankruptcy  of  the  |)eoplo  which  had 
resulted  waa  reflected  by  u  corresponding  bankruptcy 
of  the  national  treasury.  In  183(j  a  surplus  fund  of 
twenty-eight  millions  had  been  disposed  of  by  order- 


ing that  amount  to  be  daixisited  wUh  the  Htata«|  but 
•Ixkcen  months  afterward  tbe  fourth  installment  of  that 
depos^*  waa  arrested  liy  tha  ne<'HSaltlea  of  tha  treas- 
ury j  and  In  six  years  from  the  date  of  the  act  required 
to  relieve  the  platl.ora,  it  waa  fifty-four  millions  in 
debt  I 

Thu  aingle  instance  of  a  tariff  that  looked  to  ravine 
only,  and  liad  the  opportunity  to  practically  demon- 
strate Ita  working  qualities,  thus  proved  itself  t^  Ite  the 
only  one  ever  put  upon  ita  trial  wholly  Incaiiabla  of 
answering  that  special  Intention,  and  at  the  same  time 
hud  proved  more  mischievous  to  every  other  object 
which  the  system  of  Import  duties  affects,  than  any 
other  that  has  ever  b«en  attempted. 

J-MaUiihtd  J'rincipltt  oj'our  Htvmue  Syttem. — Vour 
comndttee,  feeling  well  satl8tle<l  that  the  policy  of  the 
nation  In  respect  to  all  tbe  points  Involved  in  legislation 
upion  tho  subject  of  Import  duties  la  sufficiently  manl- 
fost,  think  it  well  to  state  Its  principal  doctrines  for  the 
service  which  such  a  statement  will  render  to  tbe  pur- 
poses and  objects  of  thla  report : 

I.  The  revenue  of  the  government  la  to  be  raised 
from  the  sales  of  public  lands,  duties  upon  importa, 
and  from  miscellaneous  sources,  without  resorting  to 
internal  taxation,  direct  or  Indirect. 

II.  The  revenue  to  be  derived  fWim  im|iort  duties, 
amounting  in  the  average,  since  tht  foundation  of  the 
government,  to  elx-sevenths  of  the  rasources  relied 
u|)on,  slukll  1)0  levie<l  under  direction  of  the  following 
principles :  1st.  No  more  money  shall  be  colleite<l  than 
i»  necessary  tor  the  wants  of  the  government,  econom- 
ically administered.  2d.  The  duties  shall  be  imiwised 
so  as  to  0|)eri.te  na  equally  aa  ]>oeslble  throughuut  the 
Union,  discrin  iiating  aeither  for  nor  against  any  class, 
or  section,  or  Interest. 

III.  Conforming  to  ihe  objects  and  limitations  of 
these  rules,  certain  kiuds  of  imports  shall  be  subject  to 
varied  rates  of  duty,  and  certain  others  ehall  be  ex- 
empt from  duty.  In  such  manner  as  shall  best  foster 
and  promote  home  production  and  the  general  welfare 
of  the  nation ;  taking  care  to  divtribute  the  protection 
so  aflbrdod  over  every  interest  of  the  people  as  equally 
08  possible. 

Revenue  accruing  tinder  Jlij/h  and  Ijout  Tariff$,  re- 
tpectimly,  in  the  Uul  thirty-two  Yean. — Let  us  sec  how 
either  of  tliese  points,  thuk  necessarj'  to  the  validity  of 
the  calculatipn,  is  sustained  or  contradicted  by  the  his- 
tory of  our  foreign  commerce  In  the  last  thirty-two 
years : 
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Produetuitntu  of  the  higher  and  loutr  Tariff*  of 
thirt^Jlve  Yean.  SteadiHtu  of  the  former :  Uniteadi- 
neu  of  the  latter. — The  income  from  customs,  under  the 
itame  tariff,  ro«e  from  thirteen  millions  in  1821,  to  sev- 
enteen and  a  half  millions  in  1822.  Under  the  tarlffof 
1824,  from  1825  to  1828,  it  rose  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
tbr^  and  a  quarter  millions ;  under  that  of  1828,  from 
1829  to  1832,  it  rose  gradually  from  twenty-two  and  a 
half  to  twenty -eight  and  a  half  millions.  Under  the 
Compromise  Act  of  1833,  wUch  reduced  the  duties  un- 
der the  act  of  1832,  by  biennially  deducting  one -tenth 
of  the  excess  over  20  per  cent.,  f^om  and  after  the  31st 
of  December,  1833,  until  the  Slst  of  December,  1841, 
when  one  half  of  the  remaining  excess  was  struclc  off, 
and  on  the  80th  of  June,  1842,  the  other  half  thereof, 
the  revenue  iVom  the  customs  rose  in  the  first  three 
years  of  its  operation  from  sixteen  to  twenty-ihree 
and  a  half  millions ;  in  the  next  year,  1837,  sunk  to 
eleven  millions — falling  twelve  and  a  half  millions  in 
one  year — and  rose  again  in  1839  to  twenty-three  mill- 
ions, another  diHerence  of  twelve  millions  in  two  years. 
In  1840  it  ran  down  nine  and  a  half  millions,  and  iu 
two  years  more  rose  four  and  a  half  millions. 

The  first  year  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of  1842, 
the  customs  amounted  to  no  more  than  sixteen  mill- 
ions; the  three  following  years  It  stood  very  steadily 
at  twenty-six,  twenty-seven  and  a  half,  and  twenty- 
six  and  a  half  millions,  respectively.  In  the  years 
1846-'47,  during  seven  months  of  which  the  present 
tariff  was  in  operation,  the  cnstoms  fell  two  and  a  haU' 
millions ;  in  the  following  year  of  famine  in  Kumpe 
they  rose  eight  millions ;  in  the  year  1848-'49  they 
declined  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  in  the  suc- 
ceeding year  increased  eleven  and  a  quarter  millions. 
In  the  year  1860-'51  they  rose  again  nine  and  a  half 
millions  above  the  preceding  year;  in  1801-'62  they 
declined  one  and  three-quarter  millions;  in  1852-'63 
they  rose  eleven  and  three-quarter  millions ;  in  1853-'54 
they  again  increased  five  millions ;  and  in  1854-'56  fell 
eleven  millions. 

Flucttsaliom  <>/'  the  Customs,  and  Ttndency  to  Excett 
under  the  tame  Une-duty  Tariff.  —  In  this  simimar}-  it 
will  l>e  perceived  that  within  tlie  last  nine  years  the 
revenue  fn>m  customs  has  five  times  varied  from  the 
amounts  yielded  in  the  years  immediately  preceding 
these  several  changes,  from  eight  to  eleven  millions 
of  dollars.  During  tliese  nine  years  tlie  present  tariff 
was  in  operation,  and  an  unvarying  rate  of  'luiies  was 
ch.  rged  upon  the  ini|H>rti>.  Its  changes  of  productive- 
ness to  the  revenue  have  been  changes  of  increase,  in- 
deed, but  not  in  any  balancing  pro|)artion  to  the  natu- 
rally increasing  exi)enditurc  of  a  growing  population  ; 
for  we  find  by  statcnicut  No.  23,  of  the  Secretary's 
report,  that  the  consumption  of  foreign  imports,  prr 
capita,  roio  in  the  first  four  years  of  the  period  from 
tl6  CO  to  $10;  and  the  surplus  in  the  treasury'  after  all 
ordinary  ex|)enditures,  and  the  payment  of  over  forty 
millions  of  the  public  debt  besides,  is  conclusive  of  this 
point. 

Your  committee  have  not  in  these  statements  con- 
sidered the  causes  of  the  great  disparit}-  of  the  reve- 
nues yielded  to  the  treasury  liy  the  ditfer^int  rates  of 
duty  levied  ujwn  foreign  imports.  They  have  been 
looking  simply  to  the  question  how  far,  and  to  what 
effect,  impost  percentages  of  themselves  affect  the 
revenue.  For  the  pr(i|H)Niti<)n  presented  for  their  con- 
sideration by  the  President  and  Secrctiiry  embnices 
no  more,  cither  of  facts  or  principles,  than  the  naked 
assumption  that  the  reduction  of  the  |>orcentage  of 
Itself  must  work  a  reduction  of  the  revenue. 

"  low  Dutiet  yield  the  larger  Hfrenue."  TheJJoc. 
trine  and  Experience  of  the  /'a^^— That  this  doctrine  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  facts  of  a  large  and  varied 
experience,  covering  and  embracintf  every  variety  of 
conditions  which  can  affect  the  question,  is  abundantly 
manifested  by  the  statistics  presented.  Indeed  the  di- 
rectly opposite  doctrine  has  lieen  held  by  the  advo- 


cate* of  low  duties  in  all  controversies  which  the  mat. 
ter  has  hitherto  undergone.  In  1846,  pending  the  dis- 
cussion which  substituted  the  present  reduced  tariff 
for  the  higher  one  of  1842,  it  was  argued  by  the  Seere- 
tar}'  of  the  Treasury,  in  his  report  of  that  year,  that 
the  larger  revenue  is  pro«luced  by  the  lower  rates  uf 
duty.  He  says,  "  The  revenue  ffom  ad  valorem  duties 
last  year  exceeded  that  realized  from  specific  duties, 
although  the  average  of  the  ad  valorem  duties  was  only 
28-57  per  cent.,  and  the  average  of  the  specific  duties 
41-80,  presenting  another  strong  proof  that  lower  du- 
ties increase  the  revenue."  And  again,  he  sayH, 
"  While  It  is  impossible  to  adopt  any  horizontal  scale 
of  duties,  or  even  any>irbitrar}'  maximum,  experience 
proves  that,  as  a  general  rule,  20  per  cent,  ad  valorem 
will  yield  the  largest  revenue." 

This  principle,  which  is  a  sound  one,  does  not  apply 
to  either  of  the  extremes  of  impost  rates,  for  the  one 
may  lie  carrie<l  op  to  the  point  which  is  prohibitory,  or 
near  to  it,  and  the  other  down  to  that  which  would  be 
as  nearly  nugator}',  and  so  both  extremes  may  bo  mado 
to  operate  alike  upoi,  the  treasury ;  but  it  is  true  with- 
in a  comparatively  moderate  range  of  difference— that 
is,  within  any  such  difference  of  percentage  as  any 
advocate  of  reduction  would  now  undertake  to  recom- 
mend. 

The  facts  which  our  financial  history  offers  in  sup- 
port of  this  doctrine  are,  in  general,  as  conclusive  as 
these  following,  which  your  committee  seb  rt  from  a 
multitude  for  its  proof. 

Under  the  tariff  of  1842  the  ..  .-erage  duties  upon 
protected  articles  was  something  above  40  per  cent. ; 
the  average  monthly  receipts  from  customs  under  that 
act  amounted  to  4^1,901,267.  Under  the  tariff  of  IMC, 
with  its  average  duties  below  30  per  cent.,  the  monthly 
receipts  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  oi)eration 
reached  the  sum  of  $2,575,207. 

Jlr.  Walker,  in  his  rejMirt,  December  11, 1818,  page 
3,  says :  "  As  the  high  duties  under  the  act  of  Wl 
were  rapidly  substituting  the  domestic  articles,  and 
excluding  the  foreign  rival,  the  revenue  must  hare 
declined.  From  this  disastrous  condition  we  have  beer 
saved  by  the  tariff  of  1846,  yielding  from  reduced  taxcf 
an  average  excess,  thus  far,  of  more  than  seven  mill- 
ions of  dollars  over  the  average  receipts  from  the  tar- 
iff of  1842." 

Twice  under  the  operation  of  the  Compromiso  Act, 
once  after  the  second  deduction  was  made  upon  tbe 
rates  of  the  act  of  1M32,  and  once  after  the  third  deduc- 
tion, the  revenue  from  customs  rose  to  the  annual  av- 
erage of  the  high  tariff  of  1828.  And  in  the  year  18-12, 
when  its  lowest  rates  were  nearly  touched,  and  the 
level  20  per  cent,  was  nea>-ly  its  maximum,  the  cus- 
toms stood  higher  tlian  in  five  of  the  previous  yard  of 
its  o|)eration,  and  above  the  average  of  the  eight  pre- 
ceding years. 

The  average  annual  amount  of  the  customs  yicMeil 
by  the  tariff  of  1824  was  twenty-one  and  a  half  luill- 
ions  ;  of  the  tariff  of  18'28,  was  twenty-four  and  a  fourth 
millions.  In  a  ])eriod  of  twenty-two  years,  rising  live 
millions,  or  23  |>er  cent.  The  average  of  the  lirst  four 
years  of  the  tarlffof  1M46  was  thirty-three  and  a  loarth 
millions— 'J5  per  cent,  in  four  years ;  tbe  average  cif  its 
second  four  years  was  tifty-four  ond  three-fourths  mill- 
ions ;  rising  in  eight  years  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  |ier  annum,  or  133  |)«r  cent. 

Tbo  average  annual  consumption  of  foreign  imports 
perrnpila  under  the  tarlffof  1821  umountevl  to  i'j%: 
under  the  tariff  of  1K2H,  ^5  21 ;  under  that  of  1842,  to 
♦5  20;  while  under  the  lower  tariff  of  IHlli,  during  the 
four  years  of  its  operation  previous  to  the  inllux  of  the 
('alifomia  gold,  the  consumption  rose  to  $l>  50  per 
capita  of  the  population,  and  under  the  very  lov  aver- 
age duties  of  the  whole  (wriod  of  the  comproiiiiso  tbe 
consumption  stood  at  (7  28. 

These  facts  show  how  much  more  produ  tivc  of 
revenue  the  lower  tariffs  rates  are  than  those  which. 
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though  considered  higher,  are  yet  far  short  of  prohib- 
iting importation,  or  serious!/  !r*°rforing  with  the 
prosperity  of  the  carrying  trade. 

Causes  of  larger  lie  venue  from  lower  Duiiei.  — As  a 
moans  of  lessenin){  the  revenue  derived  from  customs, 
or  of  lessening  its  proportion  to  the  public  expendi- 
ture, it  is  thus  made  apparent,  by  the  facts  of  a  con- 
oluaive  experience,  that  a  mere  reduction  of  the  rates 
of  duty  can  not  be  relied  upon ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  policy  has  always  the  directly  opposite  effect, 
and  this  for  many  obvious  reasons. 

A  reduction  of  duties  induces  increased  importations 
of  foreign  commodities,  disturbing  our  money  market 
by  diminishing  the  available  capital,  and  enhancing  its 
rate  of  interest  to  our  own  manufacturers.  The  im- 
porter obtains  command  of  the  market,  and  to  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  home  competition  is  crippled  in  the 
production  of  such  articles,  it  opens  a  vacancy  to  be 
supplied  by  importation,  and  adds  just  so  much  more 
to  the  customs  as  such  supply  from  abroad  will  yield ; 
nnd,  therefore,  so  long  as  the  country  has  the  means 
of  purchasing  such  increased  quantity  of  foreign  goods, 
30  replacing  the  home  product,  tlie  revenues  will  con- 
tinue to  augment,  instead  of  diminishing,  under  the 
lower  rates. 

Again,  an  increased  demand  for  our  breodstuffs  and 
provisions  in  Europe,  occasioned  by  failure  of  crops 
tliere,  will  have  the  effect,  under  a  low  tariff,  of  induc- 
hig  large  importations,  and,  consequently,  a  large  en- 
hancement of  the  customs.  In  the  famine  year  of  1847 
the  customs  rose  eight  millions  alx>ve  the  receipts  of 
the  year  immediately  preceding ;  and  every  deficiencj- 
of  crops  abroad,  to  the  extent  to  which  it  occurs,  must 
have  a  proportionate  effect  in  the  same  direction. 

Again,  a  large  increase  in  our  agricultural  und  man- 
ufacturing products,  by  affording  a  surplus  for  expor- 
tation at  an}'  price  which  will  pay  transportation,  will 
Imve  a  similar  effect. 

Again,  foreign  wars,  by  increasing  the  demand  upon 
us  for  provisions,  induces  a  corresponding  increase  of 
our  importations,  and  a  corresponding  augmentation 
of  the  revenues  resulting  from  it. 

Again,  abundant  products  of  the  precious  metals,  by 
affording  the  means  of  large  purchases,  operate  in  the 
same  way. 

And  again,  the  system  of  railroad  and  other  enter- 
prises now  in  active  operation  in  this  country,  which 
demand  large  capital  on  long  credits,  bring  loans  in 
immense  amounts,  in  the  shape  of  dutiable  merchan- 
dise, to  swell  the  customs. 

All  the  causes  above  mentioned,  except  diminished 
rates  of  duty,  and  great  failure  of  crops  abroad,  have 
been  in  o|ieration  upon  the  cu.stoms  since  the  riscal 
year  1849-'50,  and  we  have  their  combined  effect  in 
raising  the  revenue  derived  from  this  source  from  less 
than  forty  to  over  sixty-four  millions  of  dollars  per 
annum  in  tlie  space  of  four  years. 

In  the  last  year  they  fell  off  eleven  millions,  owing 
to  the  al)sence  of  some  of  the  causes  which  we  have 
noticed,  but  their  product  still  stood  at  thirteen  mill- 
ions above  that  of  the  j-ear  1849-'50,  and  nearly  six 
millions  above  that  of  1861-'62. 

Alternations  of  Excess  and  Deficienry  in  the  Revenue 
nnrler  Duties  lower  than  protective. — Fre.m  these  facts, 
and  the  laws  of  national  finance  which  the}'  illustrate, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  ratio  of  percentage  imposed  upon 
imports,  acting  within  a  moderate  range  of  differences, 
is  tlin  leant  influential,  and  the  most  iilccly  to  deceive 
expectation,  of  all  the  causes  which  usuall}'  affect  the 
revenues  arising  from  them.  Hut  low  duties  not  only 
disappoint  the  intention  for  which  thej'  are  recom- 
mended. In  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  given,  but, 
by  their  own  inherent  vices,  they  are  not  only  liable, 
but  certain,  in  despite  of  all  modifying  influences,  or- 
dinary and  extraordinary,  to  work  mischievously  in 
the  opposite  direction— in  spasmodic  alternations  from 
excess  to  deflciency. 


The  flrst  reduction  of  the  duties  of  the  act  of  1883, 
provide  i  for  by  the  compromise  of  1833,  took  effect  on 
the  1st  January,  1834.  At  the  end  of  that  j-ear  the 
public  debt  was  paid  off,  and  there  was  a  balance  in 
the  trcasur}'  of  a  little  less  than  nine  millions  of  dol- 
lars. In  1836  the  revenue  from  customs  and  the  sale 
of  public  lands  rose  thirteen  millions  and  a  half  above 
the  receipts  from  the  same  sources  in  the  preceding 
year ;  and  in  the  year  1836  they  rose  fourteen  and  a 
half  millions  more ;  so  that  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1886  there  was  a  balance  in  the  treasury  of  forty-six 
and  a  half  millions.  To  dispose  of  this  enormous  sur- 
plus of  public  moneys,  the  act  of  23d  June,  1886,  was 
passed,  directing  the  deposit  of  twenty-eight  millions 
with  the  States.  But  such  tendency  to  excess  in  the 
system  of  national  finances,  like  the  febrile  paroxysms 
of  the  human  constitution,  speedily  passes  into  the 
stage  of  exhaustion.  In  1837  the  revenue  from  pub- 
lic lands  and  customs  fell  to  eighteen  millions,  from 
forty-eight  millions  tho  year  before ;  and  on  the  12th 
Octoljer  of  that  year,  the  issue  of  ten  millions  of  treas- 
ury notes  was  authorized  to  supply  its  deficiency  for 
tlie  services  of  the  government.  In  1839  the  revenues 
rose  to  thirty  millions — twelve  millions  in  two  years ; 
and  in  two  years  more  sunk  to  fifteen  and  three-fourth 
niillions — another  fall  of  nearly  10.0  per  cent,  in  two 
years. 

Thus,  in  the  first  three  years  of  the  Compromise  Act 
we  have  the  whole  difference  between  twenty-one  and 
forty-eight  millions  of  revenue  per  annum  resulting 
to  the  treasury,  and  in  the  next  five  years  the  still 
greater  difference  of  a  decline  from  forty-eight  to  fif- 
teen  and  three-quarter  millions.  Under  the  operation 
of  the  second  reduction,  while  the  Av'  remained  the 
same,  the  customs  fell  off  from  twenty-tnree  and  a  half 
to  eleven  millions ;  and  under  the  operation  of  the  third 
reduction,  they  rose  again  to  twent}'-three  millions — 
fluctuations  in  the  revenue  which  baffled  all  calculation 
and  destroyed  all  reliance. 

Steadiness  of  the  Revenue,  and  Adjustment  to  Expend- 
iture, under  protective  TVirtjf*.— Under  the  tariff  of  1824 
the  revenue  varied  no  more  than  from  twenty-two  to 
twenty-five  millions  in  four  years ;  and  under  that  of 
1828  from  twenty-five  to  thirt3'-two  niillions  by  regular 
increase  In  four  years.  Under  that  of  1842  the  cus- 
toms rose  from  the  depressed  point  of  eighteen  to  the 
steady  and  adequate  one  of  twenty-seven  and  a  half 
millions  in  four  years,  and  the  receipts  from  'he  public 
lands  raised  only  from  one  and  a  third  millions  to  two 
millions. 

The  public  expenditures  during  the  three  periods  of 
these  comparatively  high  tariffs  were  very  regularly 
covered  by  the  national  income — the  first  j'ielding  five 
millions,  the  second  four  millions,  and  tho  last  thir- 
teen millions,  or  from  one  to  three  lilllons  per  annum 
more  than  the  current  ordinary-  expenses  of  their  re- 
spective periods  of  o|)eration ;  amounting  annually  to 
no  more  than  sucli  balance  in  tho  treasury  as  it  is  pru- 
dent to  hold  for  its  incidental  uses. 

Plethora  of  the  Treasury  under  the  Compromise  Act, 
and  under  the  Tariff  of  1846. — Under  the  low  tariff  of 
1833  we  have  first  an  enormous  surplus  in  the  treas- 
ury, then  a  large  deficiency  and  debt.  Under  that  of 
1846  wo  have  arrived  at  such  a  surplus  of  public 
moneys  as  again  calls  for  relief;  we  have  a  balance 
in  the  treasury  now  of  nineteen  millions,  and  we  are 
threatened  with  its  augmentation  to  the  amount  of 
thirty  millions  in  a  year  to  come. 

It  Is  not  Intended  l)y  this  contrast  of  the  steadiness 
of  the  revenue  under  tlie  highest  tariffs  and  their  hap- 
pier adaptation  to  the  wants  of  the  treasury,  againit 
the  unsteadiness  of  the  income  and  its  maladjustment 
to  expenditure  under  the  lower  tariffs,  to  espouse  the 
rates  of  duty  of  tho  particular  systems  cited  of  the  one 
class,  or  to  condemn  the  systems  of  the  other  by  so 
sweeping  a  generalization  ;  but  they  are  arrayed  here 
now  simply  to  exhibit  their  respective  workings,  as 
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the  facts  and  figures  of  their  hUtory  present  them  to 
U8,  and  that  they  may  serve  as  data  for  the  inquiry 
before  us. 

Your  committee  are  as  well  aware,  and  feel  as  forci- 
bly as  any  objector  can,  that  where  a  nunil>er  of  causes 
are  in  existence,  and  co-operating  in  the  result,  espe- 
cially when  several  of  them  are  inter-<lependent,  and 
some  of  them  independent  of  the  others,  the  diflkulty 
of  determining  their  res()ective  agencies  is  great  in 
proportion  to  the  complexity  and  diversity  of  the  forces 
at  work ;  bnt  such  difficulty,  in  u  matter  of  the  vast 
importance  of  that  under  investigation,  only  increases 
tlie  necessitj-  for  endeavoring  a  solution. 

The  fluctuations  of  the  national  revenue  during  the 
operation  of  the  low  tariffs,  and  its  steadiness  under 
the  higher  ones,  occurring  in  a  conxtant  connection  in 
the  last  thirty-live  years  of  our  linunoiul  experience, 
seem  to  admit  of  a  clear  and  instructive  explanation. 
The  Allowing  propositions,  which  embrace  the  facts 
involved  correctly  ond  sufficiently  to  cover  all  the  op- 
erative causes,  immediate  and  collateral,  very  fully 
satisfy  the  inquiiy. 

A  tariff  of  duties  ranging  generally  below  the  point 
of  adequate  protection  to  our  home  production,  induces 
large  importations  by  the  effect  of  diminished  prices, 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  purchaser's  means  are  rel- 
atively increased,  and  to  the  furtlicr  extent  of  supply- 
ing the  vacancy  occasioned  by  withdiawing  from  the 
uiaricet  the  amount  of  commodities  of  home  production 
which  are  so  excluded. 

Efftct  of  low  Tariffs  upon  the  Income  J)-om  the  pub- 
lic Landt. — In  1884,  the  firtt  year  of  the  reduction  un- 
der the  Compromise  Act,  the  imports  for  consumption 
rose  three  and  a  half  millions,  and  the  revenue  fell  off 
twelve  millions. 

In  the  year  1835  the  imports  rose  again  thirty-five 
millions,  and  the  revenue  from  them  was  less  by  ten 
millions  than  in  the  year  l)^3il ;  liut  nearly  fifteen  mill- 
ions of  dollars  flowed  into  the  treasury  that  j-eor  from 
the  sales  of  the  public  lands,  bringing  tlie  total  reve- 
nue up  to  the  total  of  1833,  and  more  than  a  million 
above  it. 

In  the  following  j-ejir,  1836,  the  imports  for  con- 
sumption toolc  another  rise  of  thirty-seven  millions ; 
the  customs  reached  within  five  and  a  half  millions  of 
the  highest  point  they  had  ever  attained  under  the  pre- 
ceding tariffs.  The  pul)lic  lands  rose  to  the  enormous 
amount  of  twenty-flve  millions ;  and  the  total  revenue 
of  the  year  stood  at  seventeen  millions  al)Ovo  that  of 
1(<33 — the  highest  murk  of  the  liigli  tarifl' years. 

Under  the  loirest  of  vur  Tariffs  the  greatest  Excess 
and  the  greatest  Dejiciency  of  Jii  venue  both  reached. — 
For  nine  years  before  1834,  the  public  lands  had  never 
in  any  one  year  jielded  (lulte  four  millions,  and  the 
average  was  two,  or  nineteen  millions  in  nine  years ; 
but  in  tliree  years,  1834,  '36,  and  '31!,  their  product  to 
tlie  treasury  was  over  forty-four  millions.  The  cus- 
toms for  these  three  yeiirs,  under  the  compromise,  had 
fallen  off  from  the  sum  of  eighty-one  and  a  half  mill- 
ions afforded  liy  the  three  previous  years  of  the  higher 
tariff,  to  fifty-nine  niiili<ms — a  reduction  of  twenty-two 
and  a  half  millions  ;  Imt  the  revenue  of  the  treasuni', 
by  the  addition  of  thirty-six  millions  fniin  the  pulillc 
lands,  al>ove  their  average  previous  yield,  amounted  to 
fourteen  millions  more  for  thcso  three  years  of  the  com- 
pniuiiiie  than  for  the  three  preceding  years ;  and  the 
proceeds  from  the  sales  of  lands  continued  for  three 
years  longer  to  yield  ten  millions  mom  than  their 
product  under  any  higher  tarifl'  which  we  had  before 
or  since.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1839  these  move- 
ments had  exhuustetl  themselves.  The  customs  for 
the  three  following  years  ran  down  to  forty-six  mill- 
ions, twenty-eight  millions  below  the  onlinarj-  ex- 
IMiuditures  of  the  period  ;  the  lands  fell  to  two  millions  : 
per  aimum,  and  the  principal  of  the  pulilic  debt  c:on- 
tracted  in  the  live  preceding  years  stood  at  ten  millions. 
Th«  operation  of  a  tariff  of  duties  below  the  i>oint  of 


protection,  with  the  long  run  of  nine  years  for  its  de- 
velopments, is  here  fully  presented.  All  the  causes 
which  could  affect  the  results  had  room  and  time  for 
their  natural  action,  and  their  combined  results  arc 
openly  exhibited. 

Its  first  effect  was  to  nearly  double  our  foreign  im- 
portations in  three  j'ears.  This  had  the  effect,  l)y  re- 
duction of  prices  and  glut  of  the  market,  of  crushini; 
the  rival  manufacturing  industry'  at  home ;  mills  and 
work-shops  were  crippled  and  closed ;  the  capital  and 
labor  driven  from  them  sought  employment  in  ngri 
culture ;  the  sales  of  puldic  lands  amounted  to  mo -o 
than  seven-fold  the  average  quantity  of  any  other  ih;. 
riod  of  ten  3'ears  before  or  ten  }'ears  afterwanl ;  and 
the  term  wound  up  with  a  general  bankruptcy  of  tli(> 
national  treasury,  and  of  the  |)eople,  bringing  with  it 
a  complete  political  revolution,  and  compelling  a  total 
change  in  the  financial  policy  of  the  government. 

The  fluctuations  of  revenue  under  it  are  strlliinglv 
marked  by  the  facts  that  the  income  from  all  sources 
never  afterwanl  rose  to  within  eight  millions  of  tli.it 
of  183ti,  until  the  year  1850-'61,  and  had  not  fallen  m 
lo./  as  in  the  year  1841  since  the  year  1821 ;  it,  in  fact, 
touched  a  point  below  the  receipts  into  the  treu,<iurv 
of  the  year  1808.  Its  fluctuations  in  a  |>eriod  of  tivV 
years  touched  Iwth  extremes  of  the  revenue  of  the  n.i. 
tion,  running  through  thirty-four  years  of  clmni'o; 
that  is,  the  revenue  had  not  been  so  low  for  twcnt\'- 
live  yeors  before  the  year  1841,  nor  so  higli  for  four- 
teen years  after  1830. 

(irtatest  Fluctuation  in  Prices  uniler  the  lowest  Tar- 
iffs.— The  business  of  the  countrj-  felt  these  vicissitude,* 
in  our  foreign  commerce,  and  answered  to  them  iilc* 
their  echo.  Within  a  period  of  ix  years,  while  this 
tariff  was  developing  its  extreni<  of  change,  from  1830 
to  1842,  the  highest  and  lowest  prices  of  eighteen  year, 
were  touched.  Cotton,  flour,  provisions,  tobacco,  com- 
modities of  uU  kinds,  labor  and  real  estate,  went  up  in  . 
price  almost  in  the  exact  ratio  that  im|H)rtati()n,4  in. 
creased — that  is,  to  nearly  double  the  amount  uf  iKIll 
in  18.3(i ;  and  in  1842,  the  imports  failing  to  one  Imlf  in 
amount,  so  the  proj)erty,  lalx>r,  and  |)roduots  of  the 
country  stood  at  half  the  market  value  of  six  year,<  ' 
before.  Not  an  interest  of  the  country  on  which  its 
national  or  individual  welfare  depended,  l)ut  liad  in 
that  brief  period  un('.ergono  convulsions  unpurnlleleil 
since  similar  causes  had  resulted  in  the  great  liusiness 
catastrophe  of  1820-'21. 

Such  is  the  historj-  of  the  policy  which  almndoneil 
the  revenues  of  the  governmonl,  and  the  industrial  in- 
terests of  the  countr)-,  to  the  operation  of  causes  not 
within  its  control. 

Undue  t^xpansion  of  Bank  Circulation  inseparnhl 
from  excessive  Imports  of  foreign  Merchnmlise.-Al  hn> 
been  customary  with  the  advocates  of  low  tarill'dutir- 
to  charge  the  inflation  of  prices,  the  rage  of  speruliitinn, 
and  the  resulting  revulsions  in  the  business  pnisperih 
of  the  country,  to  excessive  issues  of  l)ank  paiier. 

The  fact  that  such  overissues  always  concur  with 
inordinate  rise  of  prices  is  remarka))lo  indeed,  and  df- 
fers  a  plaurihlo  explanation  of  the  mischief;  but  tlio 
ether  fact,  of  the  invarialile  i  (incurrence  of  greatly  en- 
hanced prices  and  excessive  liank  issues  with  the  rei;;ii 
of  low  tariff's,  connei  t  those  phenomena  in  our  (inancial 
history  in  a  category  of  relations  wliicli  very  clearly 
shows  that  they  are  in  their  nature  inseimralde,  II 
this  be  so,  the  government,  which  lias  the  direct  C(in- 
trol  of  one  of  these  agencies  in  tliu  mischief,  has  lui  in- 
direct l>ut  nlisoluto  control  over  the  others,  dnd  shoulil 
exert  it. 

Fixed  lliitio  of  Hank  Issues  to  foreign  Iviport>.—h\ 
1830  the  Imnk  circulation  was  estimated  by  Mr,  (iulla- 
tin  nt  Kixty-<me  millions;  in  April,  ]8:i4,  tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  Mr.  Toney,  estimated  tlic  circulation 
at  eighty  millions.  In  the  four  years,  IHUI),  IHItl, 
1832,  and  1833,  which  immediately  preceileii  the  llrsl 
reductli'ii  under  the  Compromise  Act,  the  iniiwrta  con- 
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sumed  amounted  to  two  hundred  and  ninety-one  mill- 
iona.  At  the  end  of  the  next  live  years,  1837,  the 
bank  circulation  had  swollen  to  one  hundred  and  forty- 
nine  millions,  and  the  imports  for  consumption  for 
1834, 1836, 1886,  and  1837,  to  four  hundred  and  eighty- 
one  millions.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  imports  amount- 
ed to  75  per  cent,  for  the  period  of  four  years,  and  the 
increase  of  the  bank  circulation  to  80  per  cent. ;  and 
if  ve  add  the  increased  purchase  of  public  lands  of  the 
latter  term  over  the  former,  we  have  the  proportion  of 
the  circulation  to  the  expansion  of  business  specula- 
tions induced  by  the  reduced  tariif  very  exactly  bal- 
anced. 

In  May,  18n7,  the  banks,  with  one  consent  all  over 
the  Union,  suspended  specie  payments,  and  did  not 
pcnnnncntly  or  cftectually  resume  till  the  spring  of 
18'l'2 ;  then  their  circulation  had  fallen  to  eighty-three 
millions  ;  nor  did  it  rise  higher  than  eighty-nine  mill- 
ions again  during  the  operation  of  the  toriif  of  1842. 

Since  the  year  1846,  the  increase  and  decreose  of 
bank  circulation  hold  so  exact  o  ratio  to  the  sever.il 
instances  ond  rates  of  increase  and  diminution  of  im- 
ports for  consumption  for  each  year  of  the  whole  period, 
as  involves  a  direct  and  unquestionable  connection  be- 
tween them. 

The  tnbulor  statement  appended  to  this  report  ex- 
hibits the  constoncy  of  tliia  connection  for  every  single 
year  of  our  financial  hiatorj'  since  1833,  and  for  periods 
of  3'ear3  before  ond  since,  in  a  ratio  so  nearly  mathe- 
matical that  there  seems  no  doubt  of  the  law  which 
rules  the  subject,  as  there  is  none  of  the  facts  which 
serve  to  demonstrate  it. 

It  will  lie  seen,  by  reference  to  the  tabular  state- 
ments of  this  report,  how  littlo  power  other  causes, 
which  were  undoubtcdlj'  active  in  modifying  the  re- 
sults, had  to  disturb  the  working  of  that  one  which  is 
here  assumed  to  be  the  principal.  The  expansions 
and  contractions  of  bank  credits  and  issues  are  certain- 
ly influenced  b)'  many  other  causes,  but  the  fact  that 
they  have  occurred  during  the  last  forty  j'ears,  year 
by  year,  in  an  invariable  relation  to  the  fluctuations 
in  the  amount  of  our  foreign  imports,  goes  far  to  estob- 
lish  the  idea  that  the  variations  in  our  imports  rule  the 
fluctuations  in  our  paper  currency ;  and  this  law  is, 
moreover,  so  energetic  that  it  even  overrules  the  effects 
naturally  expected  from  the  large  supply  of  gold  fur- 
nished to  the  currency  from  the  California  mines.  For 
it  is  as  true  as  it  is  surprising  that  since  1860,  as  be- 
fore, everj'  year  of  increased  import  has  been  marked 
by  an  erjuivalent  increase  of  bank  circulation,  and 
every  year  of  diminished  imports  has  been  marked  by 
a  diminished  bank  circulation,  corresponding  in  amount 
as  nearly  as  It  is  possible  to  conceive  n  primary  and 
ruling  cause  can  operate  while  minor  and  subordinate 
ones  are  also  in  play. 

1.070  Tariffs  responsible  for  excessive  Hank  Issues. — 
That  low  tariff  duties  are  responsible  for  the  excess  of 
foreign  importation — thtit  these  augmented  imports  in- 
duce excessive  bank  issues,  ond  excessive  bank  issues 
swell  prices  inordinately,  in  the  series  of  dependency 
which  is  hero  alleged — is  rendered  unquestionable,  by 
the  fact  that  these  expansions  of  imports,  paper  cir- 
culation, and  prices,  never  have  occurred  when  our 
tarirt's  were  high  enough  to  foster,  but  always  when 
they  wero  so  low  as  to  discourage,  home  production, 
and  to  substitute  the  foreign  commodities  for  domestic 
products  in  our  market. 

iSumnutrji  of  the  Iten.'ons  which  forbid  the  Abandon- 
ment of  protective  Ihitien. — Your  committee  derive  from 
this  investigation  of  the  clfects  of  our  varied  tariff  sys- 
tems upon  the  revenue  the  follow  ing  conclusions : 

1.  The  immediate  effect  of  duties  below  the  rates 
which  protect  our  own  industrj'  from  the  rivalry  of 
foreign  commodities  of  the  same  kind,  is  u  pro|)ortion- 
ato  enhancement  of  such  imports,  and  a  corresponding 
increase  of  the  revenue  from  customs,  which  either  a|>- 
proach,  equal,  or  exceed  the  revenue  froni  customs  of 


the  higher  tariffs ;  but  in  all  instances  is  certain  to 
disappoint  any  expectation  of  a  reduction  of  the  cus- 
toms in  proportion  to  the  abatement  of  the  rates. 

2.  The  increase  of  imports  consequent  upon  a  reduc- 
tion of  duties  below  the  i)oInt  of  adequate  protection 
drives  manufactnring  capital  and  labor  into  agriculture 
and  trade,  and  by  this  means  vastly  increases  the  rove- 
nuf  8  from  the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  from  foreign 
commerce,  and  thus  makes  up  all  deficiency  in  the 
customs,  and  greatly  overpasses  it,  and  so  tends  to  a. 
plethora  in  the  treasurj-,  instead  of  limiting  its  income 
and  restraining  its  overflow. 

8.  The  indirect  effects  of  the  same  policy  is  to  ex- 
haust the  sources  of  national  and  individual  prosperity, 
and  by  its  reaction  to  bankrupt  the  treasur)-  and  pros- 
trate the  enterprise  of  the  country,  leaving  debt,  pub- 
lic and  private,  to  punish  the  extravagance  which  it 
induced  and  indulged. 

Your  committee,  therefore,  for  reasons  cogent  as 
these,  and  many  others  which  depend  upon  these,  but 
are  irrelevant  to  this  issue  of  mere  national  finance, 
would  eamestlj-  discourage  any  measure  which,  either 
in  principle  or  in  details,  aims  at  relieving  the  treasury 
of  its  present  and  prospective  surplus  by  a  reduction 
of  the  present  rotes  of  impost  duties  below  the  point 
whicli  any  branch  of  our  home  industry  requires  for 
its  security  and  prosperity.  To  guard  against  any 
])oseible  misconstruction,  It  must  be  observed  that  by 
the  frequent  allusions  of  this  report  to  excessive  im- 
]H)rtationB  of  foreign  goods,  and  the  influences  drawn 
from  such  excess  of  importation,  the  apparent  "  bol- 
ance  of  trade"  against  the  United  States,  which  the 
statements  of  the  Treasury  Department  exhibit  for  any 
single  year,  or  for  any  series  or  groups  of  years,  is  not 
taken,  or  intended  to  any  effect  or  purpose  for  which 
the  difference  in  official  value  between  our  imports  and 
exports  has  been  used  by  either  party  to  the  contro- 
versy. 

The  total  value  or  valuation  of  our  imports,  as  given 
by  the  department  statements,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  government  to  the  80th  June,  1865,  amounts  to  6083 
millions  of  dollars ;  the  exports  for  the  same  period  of 
domestic  and  foreign  merchandise  and  specie,  to  6170 
millions — a  difference  of  813  millions. 

No  conclusions  whatever  are  drawn,  either  as  to  ef- 
fect or  amount  of  effect,  from  the  data  which  our  inter- 
national account  current  thus  offers,  or  seems  to  offer. 
The  discussion  which  this  point  would  awoken  has 
been  avoided  as  wholly  unnecessary  to  the  argument 
of  this  report,  and  possibl}'  inconclusive  and  uncertain 
for  any  purpose.  But  although  the  enormous  apparent 
balance  against  us  in  the  account  of  our  foreign  trade 
be  not  reliable  for  the  actual  difference  In  our  ex- 
changes with  the  rest  of  the  world,  as  it  probobly  is 
not,  yet  the  amount  of  the  nationol,  State,  municipal, 
railroad,  bank,  and  other  corporation  stocks  and  bonds 
held  by  foreigners,  should  be  received  as  a  subsisting 
balance  of  debt,  resulting  from  a  past  balance  of  trade, 
which  it  must  represent. 

Effects  of  the  present  Tariff  upon  Wool-growers, 
Mantifactvrers,  and  upon  the  Jierenue. — The  tariff  of 
184G  unhappily  raised  the  duty  on  all  imported  wools 
to  80  per  cent.,  while  it  reduced  the  duty  on  imported 
flannels  and  blankets  to  '2i>  and  20  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
coarser  woolen  fabrics  to  iu  per  cent. 

Now  these  low-priced  manufactures  of  wool  being 
the  chiei'  in  quantity  and  value  of  which  we  were  then 
capable,  the  business  was  prostrated  by  the  premium 
which  that  act  in  effect  offered  to  the  foreign  manufac- 
turer ;  and  the  nominal  protection  of  the  wool-grower 
resulted  In  the  ruin  of  his  business,  as  in  that  of  the 
cloth-maker.  The  home  market  was  destroyed  for  the 
farmer ;  in  the  foreign  ho  could  not  comiiete,  and  the 
flocks  were  sent  to  the  slaughter,  because  the  woolen 
factories  had  been  sold  at  auction  or  converted  to  other 
services.  The  eflects  of  this  policy  on  the  treasury 
are  seen  in  the  fact  that  twenty-two  millions  of  the 
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surplus  in  the  treasur}-,  acoumulated  in  the  years  1853, 
18M,  and  1855,  have  coma  from  customs  upon  woolens. 
In  1844  woolens  yielded  $3,31i),495  to  the  customs, 
cottons  $4,850,781 ;  in  18uo  woolens  yielded  $6,088,167, 
cottons  but  $3,823,294. 

The  cotton  manufucturo  was  protecte<l ;  the  woolen 
was  almndoned ;  and  while  all  the  interests  dependent 
upon  it  have  been  sacrificed,  the  revenue  has  been  in- 
flated at  least  four  millions  per  annum  during  the  last 
four  years  beyond  what  it  would  have  received  if  the 
policy  of  the  government  had  been  as  friendl}*  to  it  as 
it  has  been  to  the  cotton  manufacturer ;  a  striking  il- 
lustration of  the  law  that  the  certain  method  of  limit- 
ing the  amount  of  taxes  is  by  limiting  the  amount  of 
imports,  by  duties  adequate  to  guarding  the  home-made 
commodity  against  extinguislnnent  l)y  the  foreign. 

Kiemption  of  the  coarter  and  finer  Wools  from  Duty. 
— Your  committee,  looking  straight  at  the  ({ucstion  of 
the  revenue,  therefore,  recommend  you  to  exempt  nil 
wools  of  those  qualities  not  generally  grown  in  this 
country,  costing  less  than  liftecn  and  more  than  fifty 
cents  per  pound  at  the  port  of  entr,'  in  the  United 
States,  from  duty,  retaining  the  existing  taritf  rate 
upon  the  intermediate  qualities,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  raise  the  duties  upon  all  woolen  manufactures  to  the 
point  of  adequate  protection. 

The  recommendation  to  lix  tho  duty  upon  all  such 
wools  as  our  farmers  now  produce,  or  can  easily  pro- 
duce, at  30  per  cent.,  and  tii  raise  the  duties  U|Mm  all 
woolen  fabrics  into  whose  manufucturo  such  wool  en- 
ters, is  made  for  the  purpose  of  0|>entng  a  market  tit 
home  for  the  raw  material  which  it  can  nut  find  aliroad, 
and  diminishing  the  customs  flowing  into  the  treasury 
from  woolen  imports  to  the  extent  which  such  enhanced 
domestic  production  will  replace  them. 

Magnitude  of  the  H'oolen  Interest. — Special  consid- 
eration to  this  interest  is  liere  given  because  of  its 
magnitude,  which  may  l>o  estimated  liy  tlie  fact  that, 
both  in  value  of  the  imports  and  the  amount  of  duty 
yielded  to  the  treasury,  woolen  manufactures  have 
been  equal  to  those  of  iron,  greater  than  cottons,  and 
next  in  importance  to  silks,  during  the  last  ten  years 
of  our  financial  history. 

The  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  noticing  the  great 
progress  made  in  the  manufacture  and  production  of 
iron  since  thj  yeui  1X4U,  states  the  fact  that  the  Amer- 
ican production  in  tho  year  1850  was  $60,485,655,  and 
the  foreign  im|)ort  of  tlio  same  j-ear  only  $16,333,145, 
and  sa3's :  "  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  that  tho  pro- 
duction and  manufacture  of  iron  in  tho  United  States 
within  a  very  short  period  of  j'cars  will  exclude  the 
foreign  production  and  manufacture."  Of  cotton  lie 
says:  "  That  alrtwidy  tho  American  manufucturo  is  in 
possession  of  the  liome  market  as  to  all  coarser  fabrics, 
and  l>eginning  successfully  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
fabrics.'' 

These  are  tho  good  parts  of  a  policy  of  protection  so 
moderate  that  without  the  help  of  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent causes,  co-ofwrating  with  the  imiiosed  duties, 
even  these  branches  of  the  iron  and  cotton  manufac- 
ture, to  whicli  the  Secretar)''8  rejiort  justly  applies, 
would  not  have  l)een  sustained  in  tho  past,  or  given 
such  flattering  promises  for  the  future.  'J'lie  protec- 
tion extended  to  them,  and  which  now  appears  in  their 
pros|)erity,  covers  a  (loriod  of  not  more  tliau  fourteen 
years,  and  lias  Ijcen  efHcicntly  oporatlvn  for  only  ulKiut 
half  of  tluit  time  ;  yet,  with  all  favoring  iuflumccs  con- 
curring, under  n  stable  isdicy,  tbu  enterprise  and  skill 
of  our  manufacturers  may  in  time  acliieve  a  victory 
over  the  com|iotition  of  cheaper  and  more  abundant 
capital  and  luljor  abroad. 

Jhpressiim  of  the  WoiAen  Interest. — Hut  our  woolens 
have  languixhcd  to  tho  verge  of  extinction,  while  these 
two  branchus,  of  not  more  than  equal  imp<irtani!e,  have 
so  far  prosperc<l.  In  l84(i  we  im|Mirted  for  ('onsumptiuii 
$10,0(J0,000  of  W(K)len«  and  $13,000,00(1  of  ^otUln^^.  In 
1H56  wo  imported  for  consumption  $22,000,000  of  wool- 


ens and  only  $15,500,000  of  cottons,  and  exported  of 
domestic  cottons  nearly  $6,000,000;  in  the  one  case 
more  than  doubling  our  dependence  upon  foreign  pro- 
duction, and  in  the  other  reducing  it,  in  effect,  27  per  ct. 
Now  we  are  just  as  ca|)able  of  gi'owing  wool  and 
manufacturing  it  as  wo  are  of  the  corre8|K)nding  cotton 
production  and  manufacture.  The  territory  of  the 
United  States,  adapted  to  wool-growing,  is  us  large  and 
as  favorable  as  all  Europe  |)os8osses  and  devotes  to  the 
purpose  ;  and  if  those  qualities  of  the  article  which  we 
do  not  or  can  not  profitably  cultivate  were  exempted 
^rom  duty,  and  so  afforded  eqmiUy  cheap  to  our  own 
as  to  the  foreign  manufacturer,  there  is  no  natural 
cause  in  existence  to  prevent  tho  immediato  estal>lish- 
ment  of  woolen  factories  suliicient  to  o|)cn  a  remuner- 
ating market  for  our  farmers  to  an  almost  unlimited 
extent.  There  are  portions  of  the  United  States  in 
which  the  finest  and  iMist  wool  of  tho  world  has  already 
been  grown  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  this  might  in  time 
be  brought  up  to  supply  our  entire  demand  for  such 
first  quality  of  sta|)le ;  but  it  is  certain  that  all  tlic 
ijualities  between  tlie  finest  and  the  coarsest  could  lie 
supplied  quite  up  to  tho  demaud  of  the  market  witliin 
five  years  from  the  establishment  of  an  encouraging 
policy ;  and  Congress  is  im|)crtttively  called  upon  now 
to  decide  whether  so  vast  an  interest  as  this  sliall  be 
sustained  or  destroyed. 

Protection  to  the  Wool-grower  ami  Manufacturer,  or 
Destruction  to  otK  of  the  three  greatest  Jiranches  of 
Anyrican  Industry. — As  tlio  question  now  stands,  inun-- 
over,  let  it  not  bo  overlooked  tliat,  if  the  manufacture 
shall  lie  relieved  of  all  wciglit  which  the  duties  upuu 
all  qualities  of  wool  impose  on  it,  by  placing  tlicm  in 
the  freo  list,  the  wool-growing  interests  of  the  country 
may  be  seriously  injured.  If  tlie  manufacture  is  pro- 
tected, as  it  must  be  by  a  duty  of  30  per  cent.,  tho 
agriculturists  will  bo  taxed  that  much  upon  all  the 
woolens  they  must  use,  while  tlieir  own  interest!*  in 
the  production  of  the  fabrics  are  destroyed ;  uiiil  if 
woolens  shall  not  be  thus  protected,  then  manufacturer 

I  and  farmer  are  lioth  overwhelmed,  and  tho  country' 

I  is  deprived  of  all  share  in  one  of  tho  three  greatest 

I  branches  of  human  industry. 

Tho  consumption  of  w<M)leii3  is  at  least  e(iunl  in 

!  value  to  that  of  cottons  in  the  United  States,  and  to 

I  surrender  their  production  and  manufacture  to  destruc- 
tion is  so  unwise  thai  it  is  not  to  be  8U|)|>osed  iiosKilile 
to  an  intelligent  people.  Let  a  home  market  fur  all 
tho  wool  that  can  be  profitably  produced  in  this  uciun- 
try  be  created  by  a  change  in  the  present  tarill'  which 
will  exempt  the  coarsest  and  finest  qualities  IVoiii  duty, 
raise  the  duties  on  flannels,  blankets,  and  those  fabrics 
which  require  the  middling  qualities  of  wool  which  the 
United  States  can  supply  abundantly,  and  f'arnur  and 
manufacturer  will  be  restored  to  that  pri>s|ierl(y  uf 
which  they  have  been  deprived,  and  the  revenues  will 
l>e  reduced  by  the  diminution  of  ini|iorts  etlectncl  liy 
the  home  supply,  and  all  the  objects  of  a  just  and  wise 
legislation  will  l>o  equally  met. 

lieduction  if  the  llevenne  by  Protection  of  the  Woolen 
Manvfailures. — The  customs  have  risen  on  wooli-ns  in 
eleven  years  fnun  «3,313,4i)5  to  $6,088,157,  while  those 
on  cottons  have  fallen  from  $4,850,731  to  $;),H2;V.'114. 
Here  we  have  a  ratio  of  reduction  in  the  rcvcmic,  fmra 

I  this  source,  which  under  parallel  circonistaiucs  would, 
l>y  its  direct  operation,  reduce  the  annual  surplus  of 

I  tho  treasury  at  least  four  millions. 

Add  this  probable  reduction  to  the  Secretary's  estl- 
nute  of  the  diminution  promLsed  by  his  pro|)oseil  free 
lUt,  and  about  nine  millions  of  diminution  in  the  an- 
nual revenue  are  fairly  provided  for— live  millions  Im- 
incdlately,  and  four  millions  just  as  soon  us  fa('t<irles 
can  be  built,  or  those  which  have  been  converted  from 
woolen  to  other  manufactures  can  be  restored ;  and 

I  sheep,  which  by  natural  increase  more  than  douhle 
their  number  every  year,  can  be  reared  to  supply  the 

;  demand. 
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silks,  Revenue  from  Ihem. — Another  and  more  im- 
mediately eflfectivo  reduction  of  the  revenues  may  be 
made  by  revising  the  tariflf  upon  silica,  so  as  to  reduce 
the  rates  upon  all  qualities  and  kinds  which  do  not 
compete  with  any  established  production  of  the  article 
lit  home. 

Tlio  imports  hove  risen  in  volue  since  1847  from  less 
than  twelve  to  over  twenty-four  millions,  and  the  cus- 
toms from  12,833,860  to  $0,l-29,583.  In  these  nine 
years  the  total  amcunt  of  duties  received  into  the  treas- 
ury from  manufactures  of  silk  is  $51,893,871 ;  while 
the  total  revenue  from  iron,  manufactures  of  iron,  and 
iron  and  steel,  amount  to  only  $60,136,942. 

Luxuries, and  the  Rule  for  taxing  ihem. — Silk  manu- 
factures stand  highest  in  productiveness  to  the  treas- 
ury of  all  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff  schedules. 
Tliey  owe  this  rank  os  sources  of  revenue,  it  seems  to 
your  committee,  n\ainly  to  the  misapplication  of  a 
general  rule  which  has  governed  tariff  legislation  dur- 
ing those  periods  of  financial  necessity  when  import 
duties  were  resorted  to  to  supply  the  trcasurj''8  de- 
ficiencies, and  were  felt  to  be  a  necessary  increase  of 
tlie  burdens  of  taxation  for  revenue  puriioaes.  This 
rule  holds,  with  some  justice,  that  the  wealthy  shall 
contribute  more  liberally  to  the  national  wants  than 
can  lie  fairly  demanded  of  the  comparatively  poor. 
Hence  tlio  maxim  that  luxuries  should  bear  the  high- 
est revenue  duties. 

A\'heu  tills  rule  has  the  effect  of  lessening  the  burden 
of  taxation  upon  the  poor,  it  ought  to  have  its  opera- 
tion ;  but  when  in  altered  circumstances,  both  of  the 
national  finances  and  the  general  condition  of  the 
people,  it  only  operates  to  bar  the  people  of  moderate 
independence  from  the  enjoj-ment  of  such  luxuries 
without  affording  them  a  corresponding  and  compen- 
sating relief  from  taxation  ;  it  takes  the  character  of 
ministering  to  the  privileges  of  the  rich,  and  prevent- 
ing the  otherwise  possible  enjoyment  of  luxuries  by 
tlio  whole  people, 

Luxurj'  is  a  relative  term,  and  must  change  its  mean- 
ing or  its  application  with  all  changes  of  condition  in 
its  subjects.  Before  the  year  18.32  tea  and  coffee  were 
treated  as  luxuries  by  the  previous  tariffs,  although 
they  were  more  than  sufficiently  productive  of  revenue 
for  all  the  wants  of  the  government.  By  the  net  of 
that  year  they  were  put  into  the  free  list,  probably  be- 
cause they  did  not  enter  into  competition  with  any 
home  production  of  a  similar  character  and  use,  and 
possiblj'  for  the  additional  and  equally  good  reason 
that  a  republican  Legislature  ought,  lij'  every  legitimate 
use  of  the  powers  intrusted  to  it,  aim  at  leveling  up 
the  comforts  and  enjoyments  of  the  people  of  everj' 
condition  to  the  better  and  higher  that  can  by  any 
means  lie  brought  within  the  reach  of  their  industrj- 
and  aspirations. 

The  imports  of  silk  manufactures  are  grentlj'  larger 
in  value  everj*  year  than  those  of  wool ;  their  con- 
sumption by  the  people  of  the  United  States  nmst, 
tliercfore,  be  not  only  very  large  but  ver3*  general,  and 
wliatever  can  be  done  to  firing  them  more  easily  with- 
in the  means  of  the  whole  community,  which  at  the 
same  time  shall  help  to  relieve  the  excess  of  annual 
revenue  and  damage  no  industrial  interest  of  the  na- 
tion, ought  to  be  done. 

For  the  like  reosons,  tropical  fruits,  spices,  and  other 
commodities  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  not 
embraced  by,  or  adapted  to,  the  industrial  enterprise 
of  our  people,  should  lio  put  under  the  same  rule.  With 
a  sufHciency  of  revenue  accruing  to  the  treasury  from 
otber  sources,  the  principle  of  free  trade  in  all  such 
commodities  should  have  its  utmost  application  in  prac- 
tice. 

Rfduction  of  Customs  by  enlarging  the  free  List,  en- 
rniirai/itig  Woolens  and  modifying  Ihilits  upon  Silks, 
sufficient  to  relieve  the  Excess  of  Revenue. — In  a  judi- 
cious modification  of  the  duties  upon  silks  and  other 
luxuries,  your  committee  see  a  promised  reduction  of 


the  revenae,  based  upon  the  statistical  data  before  us, 
which,  taken  in  connection  with  the  measures  already 
indicated,  comes  very  well  up  to  the  amount  of  diminu- 
tion demanded  by  the  present  and  prospective  exigen- 
cies of  the  treasur}'. 

Calculations  of  revenue  to  be  yielded  by  percent- 
ages, when  the  principal  is  of  unsettled  amcunt,  and 
liable  to  be  disturbed,  not  only  by  various  other  causes, 
but  by  the  changes  in  the  rate  of  duties  adopted  upon 
those  calculations,  are  of  course  uncertain  ;  but  where 
there  is  nothing  olge  to  guide  than  estimates  so  based, 
they  must  be  taken,  and  a  future  experience  be  left  to 
settle  their  results  into  certainties.  We  can  be  safely 
confident  that  the  measures  which  conform  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  laws  of  the  subject  will  work  in  the  direc- 
tion Intended,  and  this  is  sufficient  assurance  of  cor- 
rectness to  warrant  the  trial.  In  this  confidence,  cor- 
roborated as  it  is  by  th«  teachings  of  the  past,  j'our 
committee  submit  these  suggested  changes  of  the  pres- 
ent tariff  for  adoption. 

Our  System  of  Finance  unsound  and  mischierous. — 
The  management  of  the  national  revenue  so  as  to  ad- 
just it  fairlj'  to  the  national  expenditure,  keeping  the 
policy  well  within  the  constitutional  powers  of  the 
government,  and  conforming  it  at  the  same  time  to  the 
movements  and  interests  of  our  national  industry  in 
all  its  vast  varieties  and  values,  is  a  problem  which 
has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  solved  in  the  practice 
of  the  government.  Deficiencies  and  excesses  have 
alternated  in  the  treasury  so  rapidly  and  so  largely  in 
our  past  experience,  that  Congress  is  at  length  fairly 
driven  from  the  ground  of  temporary  experiments,  and 
compelled  to  search  for  the  principles  tliat  naturally 
rule  the  subject. 

The  Policy  of  Industrial  Independence. — If  the  ex- 
perience of  mistakes  teaches  any  thing  clearly  and  re- 
liably, our  tariff  histories  are  full  of  evidence  that  our 
home  affairs  can  not  be  safel}'  left  to  foreign  influences, 
and  that  the  accidents  which  lie  in  wait  for  them  are 
not  to  be  prevented  by  abandoning  all  legislative  care 
of  them.  A  nation  must  govern  itself,  or  its  neighbors 
will ;  and  that  for  their  own  purposes  and  profit.  If 
the  United  States  were  exclusively  a  manufacturing, 
or  as  exclusivel}'  an  agricultural  people,  absolute  free 
trade  would  bo  their  policy,  and  custom-houses  an  ab- 
surdity. 

The  most  extensive  trade  which  they  could  attain 
to  with  foreign  nations  would  then  be  their  highest  in- 
terest, and  direct  taxation  for  the  support  uf  the  gov- 
ernment the  soundest  system  of  national  finance. 
But  our  manufactures  have  now  quite  reached  to  the 
I  value  of  our  agricultural  products.     Fifteen  hundred 
I  millions  of  dollars  per  annum  is  the  value  of  each  of 
I  these  two  great  classes  of  productive  labor,  according 
I  to  the  estimate  of  the  most  reliable  authority ;  and  it 
is  neither  in  the  character  nor  destiny-  of  this  great 
people  to  endure  a  perpetual  dependence  upon  foreign 
i  nations  for  the  pniducts  of  skilled  industry'  which  they 
i  need  for  every-day  consumption.     British  legislation 
aimed  at  restraining  us,  while  we  were  her  colonics,  to 
the  production  of  raw  material  from  her  market.     If 
1  our  own  system  were  permitted  to  drift  to  the  same 
I  result,  we  should,  by  our  own  act,  voluntarily  restore 
j  her  empire  over  us  in  the  only  particular  that  is,  or 
ever  was,  a  substantial  object  of  her  ambition,  and  our 
Revolution  would  be  a  failure  In  evcrj-  thing  but  the 
:  boast  of  political  independence. 

'  The  despotism  of  wealth  fears  no  rebellions;  predes- 
tinated poverty  has  no  independence  to  assert.  Its 
spirit  and  its  necessities  aro  passive  sulimlssioii.  The 
rights  and  liberties  of  a  nation  are  declared  in  its  polit- 
ical constitution,  but  their  substance  is  in  the  indus- 
trial independence  of  the  people.  True  freedom  is 
found  only  in  the  commimd  that  men  have  over  the 
resistance  of  the  forces  of  nature  to  their  dominion ; 
and  a  people  which  achieves  the  control  of  their  own 
conditions  ore  never  the  slaves  of  any  other  power. 
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Dependence  upon  a  foreign  ]>eople  for  a  market,  either 
for  agricultural  or  uiecbanlual  products,  is  industrial 
vossalagn. 

England  has  nuule  herself  the  work-shop  of  the  world 
by  a  viciously  exaggerated  i<yi<tcni  of  manufacturing ; 
and  she  depends  day  liy  day  U|x)n  the  world's  unnat- 
ural submission  to  her  system  for  her  prosperity. 

Turkey  abandoned  the  guurdiimship  of  her  pros- 
perity to  foreign  dominion,  and  has  sunk  from  the 
rank'of  a  first-rato  power  in  the  earth  to  the  rery  verge 
of  national  ruin.  Her  internal  trade  is  wholly  in  tlie 
han<b  of  foreign  hucksters,  as  her  national  intugrity 
is  under  tlio  guardianship  of  foreign  sovereigns.  A 
]>euplu  impoverished  by  a  system  of  the  lowest  and 
liMyt  romiincrntive  industry,  and  degraded  in  character 
and  spirit  I  >y  its  necessary  i);norauce  and  feebleness, 
is  inevitably  at  the  mercy  of  its  superiors  in  these  re- 
spects. 

The  American  people,  of  the  same  lineage,  equal 
skill  and  cnterjjrlse,  »u|)erior  Inventive  genius,  and 
holdiu'^  a  liettcr  territory  by  all  tho  difference  of  its 
extent  and  variety  of  climate,  soil,  and  commercial  re- 
lations, as  com)>ared  with  Westi-rn  Euro[ic,  can  not 
possil>ly  be  held  to  inferior  and  suburdiuute  industrial 
avocations. 

The  necfssar)-  command  of  our  welfare,  tho  current 
dii<|)O.Hition  of  our  own  affairs,  im|>oratively  demand 
that  we  shall  guard  ourselves  against  all  injurious  for- 
eign agencies  and  intluenccs,  by  a  settled  system  of 
self-defense. 

I/iime  aiulj'ortiijn  Market  for  Proruiona  and  Hread- 
tlufft. — The  home  market  for  all  our  products  now  is 
at  twenty-seven  hundred  and  fifty  millions  to  two 
hundred  and  lifty  millions;  Imt  the  corrcstwnding  two 
hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  im|M)rt»,  for  which  we  ex- 
change our  surplus,  has  the  i>ower  to  disturli  and  dis- 
tract our  currency,  domestic  exchanges,  and  domestic 
Industry,  to  an  extent  which  puts  tho  treasury  of  the 
nation  and  the  prosperity  of  tho  i>cople  at  the  mercy 
of  everj-  fluctuation  in  the  market  of  Uindon.  We 
must  conquer  our  inde|>endpnce  of  the  money  power 
of  ICun>|)e,  and  we  must  control  our  national  finances 
into  conformity  with  our  own  nccssities.  ThU,  it  is 
obvious,  can  l>e  done  only  by  bracing  the  homo  market 
against  all  disturbing  agencies. 

The  mischievous  error  of  preferring  n  foreign  to  tho 
home  market  for  breadstuffs  and  provisions,  and  se- 
ducing the  agriculturist  into  tho  |>olicy  of  favoring  it, 
is  clearly  cxjiosed  imd  convincingly  proved  by  the  fol- 
low ing  statement : 

Thn  population  nf  <in>at  llritaln  sml  Ireland  Is. .     87,000,000 

Auieriima  l>n'aiUtiitf!i  and  pntviiik>iiB  ilijpped  to 
111.'  Inlt.'il  KliiKiloiii  in  IsaS $15,39a,M3 

r<in"iimptl'm  [mt  tiipltn ^"  ceiit<i. 

Worknifn  pinpli»ve<1  In  innklni;  tho  iron  itnportcU 
from  (ircat  llritaln  in  ISiift OO.r.lS 

lIcpn'miilliiK  ill  fauillk'j*  uf  flvc  peri-unH  each. . . .  Suri^'M 

Tlino'  humln'fl  ami  two  thuu-niid  five  liundrtyil 
and  ninptr  pemonii,  at  flfW^ipven  oenld  cuch, 
wiirtli  of  nrovlalans  and  bnwdntnfTii  . .    $172,470 

Thn-r  liiiuiin'<l  and  two  tliuuitand  flv»  hundri^ 
and  iiliiily  Aiucrlcann  would  rnnjuuu'  of  iiur 
pr(n-l»loni<  and  brcadatuffn  Hfly  dollars  ouch. . .     1.\12.i,SiK) 

or  williln  a  trifle  of  the  whole  amount  taken  from  us 
by  the  •i~,m\fm  of  British  |icoplo  for  that  year. 

To  bring  the  iron  iin|sirted  in  18uo  to  the  Tnited 
.States  the  equivalent  of  TO  American  and  18  for- 
eign vessels  were  entirely  supjiortcd,  counting  the 
cargoes  both  ways.  The  t.mnago  of  American  vessels 
average  'Sil  tons  each,  and  they  carry  crews  of  J I J 
men  each,  or  in  all,  Americans,  1  j«;f ;  'in  fureign  ves- 
sels, of  'X\\  tons  each,  and  crews  of  21}  men  each, 
e<iual  to  ;tlH)  men.  Kacli  vessel  Is  estimated  to  make  | 
three  tril»s  in  the  >  ear,  carrying  six  cargoes.  The  ves- 
sels represent  a  capital  eijual  to  t^riO  \ier  ton. 
AntHrlmn  capital  I'mploynl  In  rnrrvlnt?  thU  Inin  U 

«»'>, iTu  iuu>,  at  liAii ^^,4^'^,fino 

BritUh  lapltal  in  ISiiO.*!  loun  i,f  thippiuK,  »t  ♦i". .        fMKXM 
Tutal  capital  In  tlic  ahipplug $a,Ul^,lK>) 


SOMMART   or    ICVPLOTMaNT. 

Man.  PtnoBi  mvportad 

Englishmen  in  manufacturing  . .  OO.MS  :iU2,(ilw 

Knglinhmen  In  ■hipping 890  l.Clto 

Americans  Id  shipping 1,668  7,815 

ToUl flvl^BTl  81'i,l^ 

ficHKABY  or  Capital. 

British  in  prwiurtlon  of  Iron $75,000,000 

Urltlsh  In  shrpplng 060,150 

7ft,0«0,lM 

Americans  In  shipping 3,258,500 

Total  ca|iltal  supported $78,ii'24,aS0 

SuMUABT  OF  UnKAnsTurrs  ANO  raovieioNB. 
Consumed  hy  ihii  UritUh  people  in  making  iron, 

;iO'J,5;rO,  at  67  cents *n3,47i; 

In  shipplug,      1|»50,  at  $5 ))j5.| 

By  Amcrlcnni  In  shlp-,ilDg,  781B  men,  at  $60 3^0,75 1 

Total mVl-(. 

Had  the  iron  been  made  In  tho  United  Stuto.i, 
o02,690  persons  would  have  consumed,  at  i»50  cacli 
$1.5,129,500. 

The  result  Is,  thot  we  supported  in  the  imi>ortation 
of  foreign  iron.  In  tho  year  1855 — 

Foreign  capital $7.'>,00fl,i,'i,i 

Furuigu  poople,  3U4,M0. 

.\niorlcan  ospitnl  3^S5i)ii 

American  people,  7815.  '      ' 

We  gutned  a  market  for  brrndsluITi  and  provl- 

Hionii  of 4,723,!)"fi 

And  we  lost  n  market  for  breadHtuffa  and  provl- 

«'»""  of l.'Nl'Jj.hUl 

Loss  to  American  farming  interest,  a  nwrkct  for  $14,tifi0,iifi; 

The  facts  and  figures  of  every  other  kind  of  import- 
cd  commotlities  which  a  home  production  would  ex- 
clude are  data  for  a  similar  calculation  of  loss  to  the 
agricultural  Interest  of  this  countr)'. 

IntertuUional  Kxchanget.  —  The  surjilus  provision.H 
and  breadstuffs  which  wo  might  jiroilnce,  after  an 
evenly  balanced  and  independent  system  of  iiianufuc- 
turing  should  bo  established,  would  bo  the  legitimate 
subject  for  foreign  commerce,  contributing  to  our  nee- 
essar)-  exchanges  with  other  nations,  and  thus  tu  the 
general  welfare  ;  but  shipped  at  such  a  \m»  in  uniuunt 
and  value,  as  they  niuut  be  whilo  they  arc  iiijudiciouslv 
denied  a  home  consumption,  the  undue  uiiioiint  of  their 
exi)ort  measures  our  distance  from  a  healthy  system, 
and  from  tho  wx-alth,  prosiierlt^-,  and  inde|)endence 
which  a  true  policy  would  secure  to  us. 

Agrii-uUural  honu  Market  ai/nimt  the  /iirrir/n It 

is  only  tho  least  ]>rutltable  nf  the  fanner's  crops  which 
will  bear  distant  voyages  In  search  of  a  market,  aii.l 
all  excess  which  his  cx|iorts  find  or  make  abroad  falls 
back  in  diminished  prices  u|Kin  tho  hundrotl-fuld  »tiK'k 
which  ho  sells  at  home,  sometimes  scarcely  ^ppairill^[ 
by  the  whole  net  value  of  the  exports  the  diininutioti 
of  price  which  they  reactivcly  inflict  mioii  the  dome.*- 
tic  market.  For  his  green  crops,  fruits,  uiid  j^ardeii 
stuffs,  his  |M)ultry,  veal,  mutton,  and  duir>'  prudurts. 
he  must  have  n  market  at  home,  or  he  mll^t  abuiidiMi 
their  culture  for  sale.  His  land  may  be  made  to  yirhl 
him  thirty  or  forty  dollars  |)er  acre  in  traiisiMirtablp 
grain,  less  the  cost  of  cultivation,  or  ho  nmy  make  in 
prisluct  marketable  abroad  and  worth  aliout  as  nimli 
by  feeding  it  to  stock  ;  but  he  can  neither  iliversify  hi« 
crtjps,  nor  muintuin  the  ''crtility  of  his  land  spiinst 
such  a  system  of  exhaustion  ;  and,  above  all,  lie  vill 
not  be  able  to  make  it  yield  three  tiiues  the  value  (if 
such  crops  in  those  vegetables  which,  with  a  will-sus- 
tained  home  market,  is  easily  effected  Thcdiirerenois 
iH'tween  the  market  value  and  tlip  profit  of  u  fiimi  in 
thn  Far  West,  and  one  <if  an  equal  <piuiitity  ul'  land 
wljacent  to  a  large  city,  illustrates  the  difference  lic- 
tween  a  market  nt  hand  for  all  |M<ssible  agricultural 
pnslucts,  and  a  fondgn  one  with  im  ocean  intervening,'. 

The  farmer's  wool  crop  has  Ijecn  amply  protectetl 
for  nine  or  ten  years,  so  far  as  a  high  tiiriffduty  upon 
im]H)rted  wool  could  do,  or  promise  to  do  it ;  but  \m 
home  market  has  been  destroyed  by  a  coiiiitcrvailiug 
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legislation  leveled  against  tlie  manufacturer.  The 
opijurtunity  of  a  foreign  marltet  could  not  tempt,  as  it 
would  not  reward,  him  for  liis  industry  in  that  direc- 
tion. If  the  agriflulturlHts  of  this  country  but  consid- 
ered the  8ul)Ject,  they  would  discover  ttiat  the  market 
opened  to  them  abroad  for  the  produce  of  their  flelds  is 
no  lietter  than  for  their  wool. 

In  the  year  1865  the  total  exports  of  breadstuff's  and 
provisions  from  the  United  States  fell  short  of  thir- 
ty-nine millions  of  dollars.  What  is  this  to  the  crop 
cf  the  year,  worth  fifteen  hundred  millions,  that  tlie 
American  farmer  should  sacrhlce  the  custom  of  a 
neighljoring  blacksmith,  shoemaker,  or  weaver  to  se- 
cure it?  In  amount  it  is  but  the  fortieth  part  of  his 
crop,  and  one  family  next  door  to  him  would  consume 
it  more  profitalily  for  him,  and  with  greater  certainty 
of  demand.  Prices  may  bo  high  or  low  under  the  in- 
fluence of  accidental  causes,  but  the  laws  of  nature 
and  the  principles  of  trade  are  r  safe  directory  in  any 
combination  of  circumstances  ;  their  bearing  upon  na- 
tional policy  is  absolute  and  unvurj'ing,  and  the}'  must 
be  obeyed  or  they  will  be  avenged. 

Jfarmoni/  nj" all  Induttrial  luterests,  and  AJjutlminl 
of  the  best  economical  Policy  to  (he  Xeceanili/  of  the  na- 
tional Treamry.  —  That  a  harmony  of  interests  natu- 
rally and  necessarily  exists  among  all  the  departments 
of  national  industry'  is  a  fundamental  principle  in  po- 
litical, as  it  is  in  social  and  religious  science.  It  is 
one  of  those  first  principles  wliicli  stand  incontrovert- 
ible as  the  data  of  all  reasoning  upon  the  policy  of  liu- 
mun  societies.  So  far  as  this  iniiuirj'  has  proceeded, 
tlio  truth  of  this  principle  is  clearly  supported ;  and  it 
can  not  be  dcVted  that  the  other  branches  of  produc- 
tive and  commercial  business,  not  specially  considered, 
must  full  within  the  rule  with  an  equally  happ}'  ac- 
cordance. If  an  integral,  self-sustaining,  well-bal- 
anced relation  holds  between  the  manufacturing  and 
agricultural  welfare  of  the  nation,  and  if  the  policy 
which  is  best  for  them  is  also  well  adjusted  to  the  re- 
quirements of  our  system  of  national  finance,  the  true 
interests  of  the  planter,  the  navigator,  and  the  mer- 
chant can  not  possibly  be  at  war  with  them. 

Cotto.i  and  Commerce. — It  would  exceed  the  limits 
as  well  as  the  proper  province  of  this  report,  to  en- 
deavor a  formal  demonstration  of  its  doctrine  as  it  ap- 
plies to  cotton  and  commerce,  and  it  must,  therefore, 
l)C  forborne ;  but  some  general  considerations,  which 
maj'  be  suggested  in  its  support,  will  serve  to  show 
"the  equal  operation  of  the  policy  throughout  the 
Union,  discriminating  neither  for  nor  against  any 
class,  section,  or  interest,"  conformaldy  with  that 
maxim  of  our  legislative  system  whicli  has  the  dic- 
tates of  justice  and  tlie  spirit  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion for  its  authorities. 

Kj-port  of  Hold ;  Ejfeds  tipott  the  Planting  Interest. — 
In  tlic  first  place,  the  system  which  looks  to  the  in- 
dustrial independence  of  the  countrj-  would  necessarily 
have  the  eflcct  of  retaining  the  gold  exported  to  for- 
eign countries  for  the  purchase  of  all  those  commodi- 
ties which  we  might  advantageously  manufacture  for 
ourselves.  The  two  hundred  millions  which  we  have 
sent  abroad  within  the  last  six  3°cars  is  an  excest^ive 
export,  by  the  amount  to  which  it  has  diminished  the 
necessary  liome  supply,  ond  raised  the  rate  of  interest 
to  its  present  inordinate  height.  Scarcity  of  capitjil 
and  extravagant  rates  of  loans  leave  no  interest  of  the 
country  uninjured,  except  that  of  the  wealthy  money- 
holder. 

At  the  place  to  which  money  flows  it  is  most  abund- 
ant and  clieapost.  The  rates  in  London  do  not  aver- 
age more  than  half  those  that  are  constantly  paid  in 
our  Atlantic  cities,  and  often  stand  at  one-third,  or 
oven  lower. 

Capital  at  10  per  cent,  interest,  exposed  to  the  com- 
petition of  capital  at  6,  has  a  fearful  odds  to  contend 
with ;  but  it  is  abundance  against  scarcity  which  is 
even  more  disastrous  than  tlie  difTerence  of  rates.     A 


prosperous  btuiness  man  may  endure  heav}'  interest, 
but  a  small  capital  must  encounter  the  fluctuations  of 
the  market  without  relief,  and  is  swamped  in  a  storm 
which  the  heavier  craft  will  ride  out  under  bare  poles. 
From  the  revulsions  which  our  monetar}'  affairs  peri- 
odically suff'er  from  this  cause,  no  department  of  pro- 
duction or  trade  escapes,  and  the  planters  are  usually 
the  earliest  and  severest  sufferers.  They  are  most 
shaken  by  depression  of  prices,  and  by  bankruptcy  of 
their  customers,  from  the  fact  that  their  Industrj*  is 
less  varied,  and  the  commodities  which  they  require 
for  constant  consumption  are  less  within  their  reach, 
when  business  is  embarrassed.  They  must  bring  them 
from  abroad,  where  credit  and  confidence  are  not  so 
easily  commanded  as  at  home. 

Fixed  capital  commands  credit  within  the  country, 
but  mortgages  are  not  negotiable  securities  at  a  dis- 
tance. 

Limit  to  Exportation  of  the  precious  AMaU.  —  The 
drain  of  the  precious  metals,  unduly  induced  by  the  im- 
port of  articles  which  ought  to  be  made  at  home,  is  an 
evil  of  such  magnitude,  that  if  there  were  not  another 
among  the  incidents  of  excessive  importation,  it  would 
of  itself  deserve  the  utmost  exertion  of  legislative 
power  to  correct  it.  It  is  utterly  from  the  purposes 
of  a  sound  policy  to  speak  of  gold  as  a  product  of  the 
countrj",  and  a  commoditj'  of  trade,  like  iron  or  cotton, 
while  its  export  is  carried  to  the  extent  of  crippling 
liusiness,  disturbing  the  currencj-,  and  enormously  en- 
hancing the  rate  of  interest.  However  produced  or 
derived,  it  is  m(,ney  to  the  extent  re(iuired  for  the  health 
of  the  circulation  and  the  prosperity  of  business,  and 
any  policy  which  runs  the  supply  below  the  demand  is 
suicidal. 

Cottcn  and  Iron  Manvfactures  in  the  South. — In  the 
next  place,  the  older  planting  States  are  not  only  capa- 
ble of  the  labor  of  converting  their  raw  material,  both 
cotton  and  iron,  into  at  least  the  coarser  fabrics  which 
are  conveniently  and  profitably  marketable,  but  they 
are  now  under  the  compulsion  of  necessitj- to  so  far  di- 
versify their  industrj',  and  so  to  divert  some  portion  of 
their  labor  from  the  one  business  which  they  have  been 
so  long  helping  to  depress,  and  to  derive  from  this 
change  the  better  remunenition  which  the  work  of 
conversion  affbnls  above  that  of  production. 

Georgia,  Virginia,  and  North  Carolina  made  the  ex- 
periment of  applying  a  portion  of  their  cheaper  labor 
to  the  coarser  cotton  fabrics,  with  a  success  which 
promised  fairly  to  give  them  the  home-market  in  a 
few  years  for  such  articles ;  but  New  Knglnnd  was 
compelled  to  dispute  this  ground  *ith  them  by  the 
failure  of  the  taritf  of  1846,  to  give  the  more  advanced 
manufacturers  of  the  North  the  opportuuitj'of  making 
the  finer  fabrics  in  the  then  existing  condition  of  the 
enterprise,  and  tlie  South  for  the  time  was  thrown 
back  u|>on  her  staples  and  a  foreign  market  for  her 
deiieiidcncc. 

J'rotedice  Policy  no  longer  a  Party  or  sectional  Ques- 
tion.—Kut  the  spirit  of  progress,  and  the  change  of 
conditions  which  nine  years  have  brought  witli  them, 
have  wrought  their  necessary  changes  in  tlie  move- 
ments of  tlie  whole  country,  and  given  us  the  happy 
promise  of  a  better  union  in  interests  and  policy  than 
we  have  known  in  the  past. 

The  time  and  the  occasion  for  harmonizing  meas- 
ures are  now  upon  us,  and  the  fond  faith  wliich  we 
hold  in  the  future  destiny  of  tlie  Union  warrants  the 
confidence  that  this  great  people  will  show  both  the 
wisdom  and  virtue  of  a  genuine  patriotism  in  the  set- 
tlement of  all  their  din°erences. 

A  common  Prosjierity  corrective  of  .social  Strifes.  — 
F.very  section  of  tlie  I'nion  should  be  the  best  judge 
of  its  own  policy  ;  at  all  events,  it  will  determine  it  for 
itself  J  but  it  is  a  happy  circumstance  for  the  United 
States  that,  in  the  things  which  vork  their  way  determ- 
inatcly  into  the  destiny  of  the,  nation,  there  exists  so  lit- 
tle contrariety  of  opinion,  and  so  much  less  diflTerence 
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of  drift,  that  there  \»  nothing  iubatantlkl  requlrml  tu 
bo  sacriflced  by  any  port  of  the  country  for  the  gooA 
of  the  whole,  un>l  very  little  even  In  ipecuUtlve  opin- 
ion to  lio  cuinproiniHeil  tu  effect  an  agreement. 

Tlio  |)eopl«  inuy  be  agitated  and  divided  uptin  con- 
•titiitional,  moral,  and  religious  iiuestionH,  and  their 
discumion  and  aettlement  will  have  pro|Hirtionate  ef- 
fect ii|mn  the  gvneral  harmony,  but  the  nioa»uPB«  which 
carry  with  them  n  general  prosperity  will  horcatler,  a* 
heretofore,  l)oar  theiu  through  overj-  strife,  and  secure 
the  general  welfare. 

Tlio  prosperity  of  navigation,  foreign,  coastwise,  and 
internal,  are  necessarily  so  directly  do|)ondont  upon 
the  prcMliictivoness  and  wealth  of  the  agricultural  and 
mnnufactiiring  buniness  of  the  nation,  that  the  sim- 
plest definition  of  its  functions  contains  the  proof  of 
our  proposition.  It  is  the  common  carrier  of  all  ex- 
changes. Its  business  is  proi)ortlonod  to,  as  it  Is  de- 
pendent upon,  protluotion,  and  must  ^row  with  all 
growth,  and  decline  with  all  diminution  of  the  prod- 
ucts demanding  its  agency. 

Hi  hillvnt  (tflhf  Trailer  ami  the  I-aborrr,  and  the  Com- 
pentiitiiint  of'  n  grniml  Progrtu  for  ail  Changtt. — A 
sound  iMilitical  |H>licy  looks  to  a  constant  diminntion 
of  the  pn>|)ortionato  numl)er  of  interme<liatcs  liotween 
the  producer  and  cnnsunwr. 

All  the  modern  improvements  in  tlio  m«tho<ls  and 
instruments  of  couunerco  tend  to  the  accomplishment 
of  this  great  aim.  Time,  distance,  and  cost  of  trans- 
|Kirtatinn  urn  in  rupiil  progress  of  abridgment,  and 
miildlnincu  are,  in  corresponding  ratio,  eliminated  t>}' 
t'  e  process.  Yet  all  these  movements  toward  a  bet- 
ter and  directer  relation  lietwoen  men  whoso  recipro- 
cating industries  re<|uire  improve<l  conditions  of  inter- 
course is  found  to  work  as  W'Jl  for  all  the  dependent 
as  fur  the  principal  functionaries  in  the  world's  com- 
nieri-e.  Steam  lias  liecn  largely  sulwtituted  for  human 
and  brute  power  on  the  great  thoroughfares  if  trade 
and  travel,  but  honies  have  increased  in  number  and 
value  in  direct  pntjiortion  to  the  growth  of  the  agency 
wliii'li  threutened  to  deteriorate  them.  Wages  and  de- 
mand for  human  labor  have,  in  like  manner,  risen  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  machinery  that  now  doea  so 
mi'ch  of  the  work  which  ,'ornicrly  belonged  to  them. 
All  the  natural  lalior  in  tlio  nation  liears  but  a  small 
prufiurtion  to  the  urtilicia!,  which  has  so  largely  re- 
placed it  ill  pru<luctiiin  and  transportation ;  yet  ttiat 
natural  labor  was  never  so  fully  employed  nor  so  well 
rewarded  as  now ;  and  the  same  law  h(dds  for  every 
btuincM)  function  of  socit-ty,  and  every  s|iecies  of  em- 
ployment wliich  ha.s  an>  legitimate  plaoe  or  use  in 
hunuiu  life. 

Statkmkst  snrtwiNfl  nre  «'n*T«ii(s  that  iiav»  takew  PLAca 
IN  »i  K  TASiri'  I'uLicv  tiNum  Tiia  KoaMATtON  or  the  <'on- 
STITI'TIOS,  viz. : 

rhftriirUr  of  ChftBt*. 

Klnt  Tariff  sdoptul. 

<(t-iii-rsl  cluingc. 

licocral      '• 

(•liiieral      " 

H|wl»l        " 

(ienrni!       " 

(icneml       ** 

nimrrai      " 

ClMtlal 


ITfW !.ilv  4, 

17:K» \iigu.l  in, 

1191 .Msriii  S, 

1TW.....M»)  •.' 

1T94 lunc  6, 

"     7, 

liWS laniiarr  e», 

U.'T,...Manli3, 

"    hilyo, 

ISOn  .  ..M«y  !.•», 


tipeHsl 


1WI4 Msrph  irt,  2T,   Spwtal 


iSli Iiily  1. 

1S13     ...Iiilv29, 

lOKl KclinisrT  5, 

18 19...  April  ill. 
18in....M.iTli3, 
1W4  ...M»v2J, 
ISM...  May  11, 
IHW  ...»l«v  20. 

IS.H ?uly  18, 

I'M Murrlii. 

IMl   .    .RriiicinU'rIl,  (/rnrnl 

\Mt A  iiirti>t  8<l,       I  teaeni 

14t8 luly  30, 

l.H4H....M«n-h!», 

"    AuKU't  1«. 

I»4i Isniisr^-  M, 

l)>6I....>lan'hfl, 


Sp.'cUl 

S|Miclal 

Mpcctal 

MlMvlal 

KiMvial 

(icncral 

(iincral 

H|>»4al 

S|HTi«l 

K|ierUI 


ricneral 
i<|)erlal 
l<  pedal 
Hperlsl 
(ieueral 


April  29,  Ocncral. 


May  2»,  Sporlsl. 
May  !«»,  SimtIbI. 
July  14,  <i<'ni'nil. 
March  2,  I'omp'iie. 


Year  1624.— The  tariff  change  of  this  year  oreateil 
considerable  discussion  and  feeling.  The  duties  coU 
lected  that  year  were  l(17,87H,UUV,  with  a  |Hipulatioii 
of  1-2,OOU,*)UU,  or  «1  60  to  each  individual. 

182H. — The  general  change  this  year  was  accom- 
panied by  a  light  increase  of  duties ;  viz.,  t'J2,UHl,00<). 

It*:i2. — Another  general  change  took  place,  followed 
by  a  rapid  inoTMUe  of  duties  after  18iM,  vis. : 

Veara.  DuIIm. 

1833 t«a,081,«00 

lR:t4 I«,'il4,n00    If  1  10  per  hosd. 

ISiUJ ll»,!191,0(M» 

ISaO S3,4II»,()0U    $1  60  per  hcail 

The  collapae  of  1837  led  to  a  reaction,  and  the  duties 
diminished  for  1837-'88,  showing  aa  follows : 

Yuan.  DutlfM.         |  Yesn.  f)ntl<>i. 

183T $ii,i(it),ono    1*10 Jia,4'.>i>,rtna 

l-UW I(1,1B8,I)(H»     1841 14,417,11011 

18.19 '28,181,000  I  194'i 1H,l-tT,iK)il 

I'Dpulalion,  1S40 lT,00a,'HKI 

Since  the  latter  date  the  duties  have  increased  from 
fl  |ier  head  to  ulMiut  f 2  .50  per  head,  viz. : 


Vrsra.  nullM. 

1<4I1-'4T $53,741,500 

1S4T-'4H 81.7.%7,0IK» 

1S4S'4I 28,840.000 

l-M'L'ISO 39,fl«S,n00 

186a-'61 40,017,000 


V»«ni.  Piitk,. 

18.M-'M .fl4T,:i,'MI,ii00 

1S5'2-'B3 t«,»3l,(KK) 

W>;i-Ti4 04,224,(10(1 

I8:>4 '!» M,«2,'-i,noo 

ISMk-'BO 04,022,0(10 


Since  the  year  1780,  the  aggregate  revenue  from  all 
sources  has  been  tl,886,740,084,  viz. : 

From  ciisloms $l,327,lSl,.'>n2 

I'rom  piilillc  lands IM.Ofls.s.V, 

Krum  iiiUct'llani'oua 8Ur>,.Mtl,(i.'l<I 

Total  returns fl.RSil^+i.nsi 

ToUl  ditlmrscmenlii 1,637,721,04,% 

for  a  period  of  sixtj'-elght  years;  viz., from  March •!, 
1789,to,Iune30, 1886. 

Ily  tlio  Constitution  of  the  Tntted  States  it  is  pro, 
videdthnt  "no  State  fhall,  without  the  consent  of  C'dii- 
gress,  lay  any  impost  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports 
except  what  may  be  absolutely  necessary  for  executing 
its  inspection  laws ;  and  all  such  laws  shall  bo  subject 
to  the  revision  and  control  of  Congress." 

The  following  statement  has  lieen  fumishetl  showing 
flic  changes  from  one  rate  of  duty  to  another,  as  made 
by  the  tariff  act  of  the  year  1857,  when  applied  to  tho 
ini|Kirtations  of  tho  j'car  ending  80th  June,  18&G: 


V.lu,         R 

■  to.  Afl  of  l«*l 

Rat*.  Ar 

of  lit! 

$4,(V>a  fMiii  4n  per  cent  to  ir>  per  rent. 

'i.\2iii    ■' 

30        " 

tu  16 

277,310    " 

40 

to    8 

321, !WI     " 

30        " 

to    8 

U,K^     " 

26        " 

tu    S 

44'i,02><     " 

20 

tu   8 

0'.I7,«29     " 

16        " 

tu    8 

l.W,27ll     " 

26 

to    4 

«,20f>.360     " 

20        " 

to    4 

17.1,170    " 

16 

tu    4 

8,3;  6,.'J13     ■' 

10 

tu    4 

l,fl<K,'.i:io    •• 

IMl 

Kreo, 

70,I4«    " 

26        " 

l.%8,7»«     " 

20 

1,64«,716    •• 

IB        " 

190,77')     " 

10          " 

e,m,i,47i   " 

6        " 

Tha  loM  (jf  rpvi>nue  liv  additions  to  tlie  free  Wrt 

I" '. $l,145,liW  M 

l-osd  of  rcvciiuc  by  trausfer^  iu  N*hLvlul<)  1{,  or 

4  p<'r  rt-nt .' 7il),.')3,')  l!7 

l.i»s  (>f  revenue  by  traiwA-rs  to  (^hedtile  CI,  or 

8  p<T  n-nt. 2(1.1,547  41 

tjM»  of  revunuo  by  trandfrn  to  Hrhtvlulii  K,  or 

15  per  ci-nl 4,'.'22  SO 

Subj<>ine<l  is  a  statement  exhibiting  tho  revenue 
which  the  ini[Kirtations  into  the  I'nited  States,  in  the 
year  ending  ;iotli  .lune,  1H,')(),  wiiuUl  proilurc  under  the 
Uriffactof  18f.7:* 


*  Thlf  Inrliideii  an  apprt^xlmatlon  to  all  tlin  rhsncra  nude 
by  the  new  tnritT,  cxrcpt  lilfscbt-d,  prbited,  iislnti'd,  iind  dycil 
nuiniifaetun'sof<*(>(tun,nn'l  of  d<dniiii.s  trnii'iriTrcd  frmii  >fhe(I. 
tile  11  to  <'  (III  16  tn  24  iH-r  cent.),  and  of  japniiiu'il  Iciithi'r  or 
vklnit,  tranufcrrcil  fniiii  "^licdiilu  K  to  li  (nr  20  to  I'.i).  Thctfu 
rhangtv,  raising  fruni  a  Inirer  tti  a  bl(cbcr  urbeilitlc,  M-nMtil  iii. 
rri'asf.  the  a^i^'gatc attuvc  ^v(>n  C'iiihI  to  the  dlfTiTi  tire  made 
by  tbf*  tran»fcr,  siid  in  proiiurtiuii  to  the  aiuoimt  of  iiucli  ini. 
portatioiiK,  which  nri.'  uul  retunu'd  in  such  a  uuuui'r  lu  tu  Iw 
Kcparated  from  othiT  •iuiilar  good*. 
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BrbaduU. 
A 

v>i»<ir||Bamiti*or 

D«l;. 

Amount  of  DutiM. 

i*,m^ 

DOpor 

cent. 

$l,aHI,47a  N) 

U 

8,IJ6'i,tRS 

ni) 

S,IWH,()ft(l  40 

f 

94,iriV,34l 

24 

22,S»8,21.I  70 

I> 

7l,OI4,2llft 

11» 

l»,M>4,ni)  Sti  1 

K     

86,2SS,S97 

15 

B,'^t)!l,334  Bfi 

K 

B,S92.84T 

la 

707,(181  24 

0 

0,iaO,42'J 

8 

402,Rim  7U 

11 

Total.. 

8,Ii&3,U6l) 

4 

'.i4'.M22  m 

.t248,7«l,0J8 

$47,3ao,8aij  60 

lirilith  Tariff. — The  folIowinK  arc  Rome  of  the  most 
Important  rcgulattona  of  the  British  turiff: 

Overjmymenta  of  diit}'  made  in  error  may  be  rc- 
tiinieil,  if  claimed  witliin  six  years  after  dote. 

In  cane  of  dispute  as  to  the  proper  rate  of  dut}',  the 
importer  to  deposit  the  amount  of  duty  dertanded,  and 
such  deposit  aliall  lie  deemed  the  proper  duty  payable, 
unless  an  action  be  brought  or  commenced  within  three 
months.  In  the  event  of  such  action  being  detenn- 
ined  against  the  revenue,  full  indemnity  to  bo  made  to 
the  importer. 

Tlie  Hoard  of  Customs  may  remit  or  mitigate  penal- 
ties incurred  through  inadvertence,  or  non-compliance 
whh  existing  regulations. 

The  duties  on  the  following  goods  must  lie  paid  on 
the  first  importation,  and  such  goods  shall  not  be  ware- 
housed for  home  consumption  or  exportation :  viz., 
com,  grain,  meal,  and  flour,  and  wood  goods  from  Brit- 
ish possessions. 

Diamonds,  bullion,  lobsters,  and  fresh  fish  of  Brit 
isli  taking,  may  l>e  landed  without  report  or  entry ;  no 
other  goods  can  bo  unshipped  or  landed,  except  with 
the  authority  of  an  officer  of  the  customs. 

'Where  ad  ralnrcm  goods  shall  have  been  detained 
as  undervalued,  tlie  ofllcers  shall  give  a  written  notice 
of  sucli  detention  to  tho  (terson  entering  the  same,  and 
of  tho  value  thereof  as  estimated  by  them.  If  such 
goods  bo  retained  for  tho  use  of  the  crown,  the  value 
entered  with  an  addition  of  5  [KJr  cent.,  and  tho  duties 
already  paid  on  such  entry,  to  be  paid  to  tho  owner. 

Goods  not  entered,  or  landed  within  fourteen  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  muy  be  conveyed  to  the 
queen's  warehouse ;  and  if  the  duties  and  charges  due 
upon  buch  goods  be  not  paid  within  three  months,  they 
may  Iw  sold,  and  the  overplus,  if  any,  paid  to  the  pro- 
prietor. 

Bonded  goods  to  bo  cleared  within  five  years,  unless 
the  proprietor  desire  to  re-warehouse  them,  in  which 
case  they  shall  be  examined,  and  the  duties  duo  upon 
any  deliciency  ascertained  and  paid. 

If  such  goods  Im  not  cleared  or  re-warehoused  'within 
tlio  siiid  i)criod,  they  shall  be  sold  to  defra}'  duties  and 
charges. 

No  (lerson  shall  exjxirt  bonded  goods  in  any  ship  of 
less  burden  than  fifty  tons,  except  to  the  Islands  of 
Guernsey  and  Jersey,  by  rcgidar  traders  not  being  of 
less  than  forty  tons  burden. 

No  drawback  shall  be  allowed  on  goods  of  leas  value 
than  the  drawback  claimed,  and  all  such  goods  so  en- 
tered shall  be  forfeited,  and  the  ])erson  who  caused 
tliem  to  be  entered  shall  forfeit  tho  sunt  of  £200. 

No  tolmcco,  cigars,  or  snutf  shall  be  imported  Into 
the  Channel  Islands  in  siiips  of  less  than  120  tons  bur- 
den, nor  unless  in  hogsheads  or  cliosts,  each  contain- 
ing not  less  than  two  hundred  pounds'  weight  of  such 
tobacco  or  snulF,  nor  unless  in  packages  each  contain- 
Mig  not  less  tliun  one  hundred  jiounds'  weiglit  of  such 
cigars,  tobacco,  or  dnutt',  not  being  in  any  manner  se|)- 
arated  or  divided  within  such  package. 

Tho  island  of  Malta  and  its  dependencies  shall  be 
deeme<l  to  be  in  Kurope. 

Any  person  making  a  false  declaration  in  any  docu- 
ment relating  to  tho  customs,  or  answering  untrulj- 
authorized  questions  put  to  him  by  the  oihccrs  of  cus- 
toms, liable  to  a  penalty  of  £100. 

In  caso  it  shall  appear  that  British  vessels  are  sub- 
ject in  an}'  foreign  country'  to  restrictions  as  to  the 
voyages  in  which  they  muy  be  engaged,  or  the  articles 


imported  or  exported,  it  shall  bo  lawful  for  her  majesty 
to  impoao  similar  restrictions  upim  the  ships  of  such 
foreign  coimtry. 

No  foreign  goods  upon  which  a  higlier  duty  is  pay- 
able on  their  im|>ortation  into  Great  Britain  than  on 
their  Importation  into  the  Isle  of  Man,  shall,  after  they 
hove  been  delivered  out  of  charge  of  the  customs  in 
the  said  Isle,  lie  shippiil  into  Great  Britain. 

Comparative  Tartffn. — The  following  comparative 
statement  exhibits  the  gross  amount  of  duties  received 
upon  tho  principal  articles  of  foreign  and  colonial  mer- 
chandise in  Great  Britain  and  France,  respectively, 
during  the  year  1856,  to  which  we  have  annexed  a  col- 
umn showing  the  gross  amount  of  duties  received  by 
the  United  States  upon  similar  articles  during  the  same 
year : 


i:ocoa 

Coffee 

Wheat 

Oats 

Hyo 

Ilarlcjr 

Iniilan  corn.. 

Opium 

Klce 

Cainiallgnca. 
C'inDamnn  . . . 

<  iovcB 

Mace 

Nutmeg!  .... 

I'cpper 

Fimento 

Kum 

Sugar 

Tallow 

Tea 

Watches 


UrMi  BriUiD. 


$78,390 

3,9.13,880 

l,027,nflB 

289,20R 

7,0OB 

183,1180 

447,nti0 

ID.flO.'S 

ia9,!<10 

2,875 

1,835 

8,945 

0,830 

53.275 

494,445 

5,015 

0,945,095 

2S,1)|S,38S 

342,286 

2T,6;i1,20B 

77.110 


Prunes. 

Unllad  SUUi. 

D  540,520 

$11,807 

4,010,020 

11,872 

897,080 

609 

4,010 

108 

ii«5 

3,770 

318 

18,000 

2,285 

07,109 

40,720 

•  •  •  • 

4,520 

67,880 

1,705 

0,343 

12,090 

21,281 

270 

9,568 

8,570 

130,463 

2i0,40B 

!>5,820 

9,175 

140,808 

fl.3,990 

288,404 

12,071,900 

0,720,100 

99,815 

302 

51,840 

7,804  - 

70,220 

380,075 

The  following  comparative  statement  exhibits  the 
amount  of  duties  paid  on  the  articles  specified,  in 
France  ond  the  United  States,  respectively,  in  the 
year  1856,  all  of  said  articles  being  admitted  free  of 
duty  in  Great  Britain : 


Article!. 


Drtmstone 

('otton,  raw 

Cochineal 

Indigo 

Max 

Guano 

Hemp 

Hides 

Mahogany 

Iron  iu  bars 

Klocl,  nnwrotight . 

I.cad 

Spelter 

Tin 

on,  whale 

on,  palm 

OllTG-Oil 

Ilopf,  salted 

I'ork,  salted 

(julckHilvcr 

Silk,  raw 

Tar 

Wool 


$43,006 

3,870,115 

40,as5 

124,175 

245,315 

148,210 

24,805 

20,835 

118,210 

125,135 

295,005 

29.5,080 

7,245 

9,930 

5,8(15 

41,575 

429,480 

8,230) 

0,9a5J' 

375 

20,156 

9,080 

1,036,730 


llnlli>i>.  sum. 


$^4,525 

Free. 

24,905 
106,874 

19,86;i 

Ytfc. 
603,663 
404,164 

88,049 

1,60,^,836 

432,747 

506,603 

26,361 

728,661 

1,504 

41,631 
141,149 

124 

726 
151,100 

496,619 


The  total  amount  of  customs  duty  in  France  in  185G 
was  f  ,15,330,405,  on  a  total  value  of  $897,955,235,  or 
8-87  per  cent,  on  the  whole  amount ;  the  total  amount 
in  Great  Britain  was  $131,034,220 ;  and  the  total  amount 
in  the  United  States  was  $04,022,803.  If  to  the 
$35,830,405,  tho  amount  of  customs  paid  Into  the 
French  treasury  in  1856,  we  add  $36,410,640,  chiefly 
realized  from  the  tobacco  monopoly,  but  made  up  in 
part  also  of  the  export  duty  on  wines,  we  have 
$71,747,045,  or  amount  of  customs  duties  received  by 
tho  throe  countries  in  1856,  as  per  existing  tariffs : 

r.reat  Dritaln $i:i,034,220 

Kranco  (including  revenues  from  tobacco  and 

wine.) : 71,747,046 

United  States 04.022,863 

The  following  table  exhibits  tho  comparative  tarifTs 
of  the  United  States,  Great  Britoin,  France,  Spain, 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Brazil,  in  regard  to  the  princi- 
pal articles  oxi)orted  from  the  United  States. 


TAR 


1806 


TAK 


CoMrABATiTi  Statement  txiiiiiiTiHO  Tin  mronT  I>vtt  lkvick  in  (Jiicat  IIkitain,  Krancx,  and  Holland  ok 
(iooni,  Wabm,  and  MitmnuAHDiBK,  or  Tin  Oeowtii,  l'M>i>Diia,  anu  MAHorACTtiiui  or  Tna  I'KiTin  Maths,  al«o  tiu 
Duty  om  lik*  Uooik,  VVabis,  and  Mbsouahdim  iMrouTin  into  ma  L'mited  HTATia. 


ArUctaa. 


011|  spwriUM-iMl 

"    wlmlo  anil  tUli . , 
Flnh,  drieil  and  iinokrd 

I il>rrand  Imard*  .. 

Muuuhclur«t  of  wood 

I'ar  and  pUck 

Hklniand  fun 

He«f. 

Talloir 

Illdos 

Ix!atlier 

Butter 

Cbveae 

l*ork  and  Uaom 

I-art 

Wool 

"    lc*atliaii'iOc|i.lli. 

Wheat 

Iiidtan  com  and  meal. 
Kyr,    oata,    and    Rniull 

sralii 

Hlilp  bread 


i'olatoea 

X-.::;:::::::::;:: 

(Jotton 

"      maiiufactiirra. . . 

Tobacco 

"        inaiiufiKtimd. 

lleiiip-tei>d 

Hemp,  manufactured. . 

Mugar,  brown 

"      rvflned 

BpiriU 

Molaaani 

lk«r,  ale,  etc 

I.liiierd  nil 

8piriU  of  tur|Kintliui . . 

HaUof  furaiid  ailk  .. 

(lunpowdcr 

Iloota  and  iilioeft 

Cablea  and  cordatf. . . 

Salt 

I^ad 

Iron,  pig 

"    tar 

**    nails  ..    I  rastlnK* 
"    other  nianufarl.  . 

Copper  and  braaa 

'•  "  manuf 

Drugs  and  mrdlclnes  . . 

Wearing  apparel 

Ilookf 

t'aprr,  all  kinds 

Itwclry  

•  llass,  fancy 

other  kinds 

Bullion 

t.'oal 


UalM 


fh>l7,  a<l 
valonrn. 


Ibcia 
IR 

in 

16 
114 

m 

IK 
IS 

H 

4 
16 
IS 
M 
16 
16 
14 

Kree. 
IB 
IS 

18 
IB 


ndia  rnblier  mannfact. 
L'ucuuim>rat«d 


94 

S 
16 

Krei' 
I'.i  and  94 
M 
30 

n 

15 

V4 
H 
00 

';4 

1'4 

16 

16 

16 

16 

V4 

19 

16 

16 

U 

U 

'U 

■U 

Km*. 

V4 

15 

(4 

H 

16  and  34 

■it 

24  and  30 

lb  aiMl  V!4 

Kr**, 

■;4 
Kr«o. 

■U 

\:> 


Until  ■rltain. 

QaaatHgrsad 
Duly. 


Freu. 


Ton.  !f!*i 

lUiwrrt.  ad  val 

Krec 


C'wt. 


Cwi 


Kroe. 


Free. 


Buahel. 


('wt 


Kusksl. 
(wt. 


I'rea 


86 


1  SI 
Ul 


I'nic. 


I'oiiiid. 


Froc 


T8 
3  18 


rraaaa. 


giiaallljr  aid  Duly. 


In  rrnith  V« 


;wt. 


>«i 

8UI 

894  fct't.     .  !'.> 

U>  jier  ct.  ad  val. 

100  uiccvK.  ID  c.  to  40 

Owt.  I  7f>| 

1401 

"  24  c.  to  DS 

«  c.  to  98 

"  S9 

6  c.  to  I  401 

••  an 

1  40) 
20  per  ct.  ad  val. 
81)  |wr  ct.  ad  val. 

I  Putyflxcd  monthly, 
'  aoi'oriling  to  price, 

ity  same  as  the  Rrain 
or  which  it  la  nianu 
Ikctured. 


I>n 


Cmt. 


6 

98 

r>  c.  til  m^ 

9S  c.  to  «  US 
Prohibited. 


iVvt. 


Injur 'n  VMM  la 

"  9'i  ir> 
ntH 

481 
ID 
15  p.  c,  Hil  val 
,14 
19c.  Ul  4N 
1  Dl 
1  T6J 
4S)  i:  to  I  40) 
4S1  c.  to  I  40) 
8'i 
6  c,  to  1  01 
8  6(1 
1  T.-il 
20  p.  r.  ail  val. 
10  |i,  c,  ad  val. 


6 

1  08 
OOi  c.  to     S«i 
tl4M  to3  42i 
rrohlbilcd. 


QuaaUty  aail  Duly 


Cat 

Gallon. 

C'wt 

Barrel. 


Vne. 


980 

a  Hi! 

863 
0 

484 


IB  c.  to  (14  '  Ki  c.  to     ID 
$'i  m  to  940  84  '$  J  DS  to  240  84 


I'rohibiUd. 
ia  gallonn.  3S  3'J 

Cut. 


Each. 
I>o>. 


94 
Free. 
$1  18  to  3  SD 
I'rcp. 


Cat. 


VwL  61 

01  c  lo  3  (% 
Free. 

'^49 

Free. 

10  |i<-r  ct.  ad  val. 

Cwl.  7  98 

I'oniul.    &c.  to       6 

lU  pur  ct.  ad  val 


(wt. 


!42 


Free. 


found. 

Manufactured, 
10  p«r  ct.  ad  Tii, 

ICaw.     Fr'c. 


6 
9  Ui 
•.'4«| 
ICach  (felt).  90 

I'rohlbltcd. 

10  per  ct,  ad  val. 

r»t.  B 

9  86 

"  i» 

OS  c.  to    1  81 

l-i'ililiati'd. 

Cwt       $1  DO  to  24  26 

I  c.  Ul    4  8D 

"  $4  lij  to  09  09 

5  t  to  90  64 

Aanio  as  raw  material. 

Cwt.        9^  c.  to    9  7S 

$7  83  to  90  34 

4J  c.  to    I  Vi 

»S  c.  to  12  ('4 


S^oz. 

«;wt 


I'rohililled. 

US.7J 


6 
9  03 

29 
lYohlbltad. 

10  p,  c.  ud  val 

10  r.  to  27 

9  6H( 

48 


3  c.  to 
Fro*. 


Ill 


Cwt. 


It< 


froblbitid. 

t2  151  to  26  01 

20  c.  to  6  i'M 

$.'i3^  toD4  09 

6f.  to21Sl 

nitto. 

»\  ON  to  10  53 

$8  40  toai  00 

4ir.  to   2  11 

$1  08  to  12  ft 

l» 

II 

1  c.  U>       lU 

Free. 

9  151 


Frw. 


iiblo  cll. 

S  jur  ct.  ad  1  nl. 

•■"ree. 
I  |icr  OL  ad  val. 
^20  lbs. 


$0  211 


290  lb» 


920  lbs. 
Ton. 


220  I  ha. 


I  per  ct.  ail  val. 
i  iier  ct,  ad  val. 


3  49 

911 


Frt*. 


121 
9  02 
40  c,  to    6i) 
9il 


9  09 


U  biiahela.  2 

8  per  ct,  ad  val. 

290  Il«.  8  0.  to  12 

!'>ce. 

4  per  ct.  ud  val. 

220  IbH.  28  c.  tu   4  vi 

$4  84  to  10  IJ 

Ton.  tO| 

1  to  6  iwr  cl.  ad  val. 


990  Ibc 

Free. 
2t01bsi 
29  2-0  gallons. 


H 
14  62 

1'.T 
l"l 
2  0i 


1  iwr  ct.  ad  val. 

0  per  c(.  ail  >ul. 
220  lbs.  $4  84  to  10  13 

0  per  ct.  sd  val. 

0  per  ct.  ad  val. 
22011m.  04ri 

Frue, 


220  IIn  ;io 

1  and  2  per  ct.  ad  val. 
220  Iba.  g 

lOttoUl 
I  per  ct.  ad  val. 
0  per  ct.  ad  val.  I 

920  lbs.  4  03 

8  to  f)  per  ct.  ad  val.        I 
0  per  ct.  nit  vul.  I 

0  per  et  ad  val.  ! 
100  plocoa                         1  40  I 

Free.  I 

I 

1  per  rl.  ad  val. 

0  per  ct.  «d  val. 

1  per  ct  ad  val. 


From  nn  examination  of  tlie  comparative  duties  on 
iliffiTcnt  articles,  we  And  tliat  the  tarilT of  Great  Britain 
more  ncarlv  approaches  free  trade  than  any  other.  The 
L'liitcd  .States  and  Holland  follow  next  in  onler,  and 
Spain  and  Ilrazil  are  the  nearest  the  other  extreme — 
making,  in  fact,  protection  almost  prohitiition.  There 
is  a  i^reut  want  of  uniformity  in  the  tariff  charj^es  (;en- 
erally,  with  the  exception  of  those  of  the  United  .States. 
In  the  tariflVi  of  Spain  and  Iliazil  the  duties  seem  to  lie 
levied  nrliitrarily  in  regard  to  homo  production,  etc., 
iind  the  tariff  considered  only  in  reference  to  the  maxl- 
iiiuni  duty  under  which  the  separate  articles  will  lie 
ini|Kirted,  and  the  total  possible  maximum  revenue. 

In  the  articles  of  cvcr^'-day  consumption,  such  as 
Hour,  provisionH,  etc.,  the  tariff  of  Sjiaiu  shows  almost 
a  prohitiition,  whilu  articles  uf  luxury  are  admitted  on 
low  duties. 

The  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  these  coun> 
tries  in  1867  was  in  proportion  to  the  total  commerce 
of  the  country,  as  follows : 


Yaar  •ailtnir  Juua  SO, 


iillnr  J 
isrt. 


(ireat  llrttalo  . . . 

France 

Spain 

Holland 

Ilelglnm 

Ilnir.ll 

Other  couutries.. 
Total 


ItDuda 
a  (lad  8 


fvam 
WalM. 


4lltfl,H4.V"** 

88,288,087 
10,7il3,0!l7 
4,107,877 
6,0 14, 396 
6,.%4f.,207 
112,87.%,  404 
(809,000,689 


♦1SI,(MI3,1!I8 

47,7112,827 

9,723,018 

9,4«'.i,7fl3 

6,060,811 

21,4'lo,7;i;i 

160„'18(),9!i« 


*316,S4S,in7  j 

»i6,«;ii,su 

13,420,113  : 
0,577,0311 1 
lft,7iV4,li;iI 
'.'7.»oft,il4ii 
2(i:i,2,V>,Iii3 


t;iOO,8'.HI,141  ;.il723,8flO,S23 

From  this  table  it  appears  that  the  six  countriea  of 
which  we  linve  given  a  tariff  summary  hud  the  follow- 
ing proportion  of  the  commerce  of  thi.s  country  for  the 
llscal  year  1857 : 

In  tho  exports  from  I'nltcd  Htatca 09  per  cent 

In  the  imports  into  "  58        " 

lu  thu  total  commerce  of    "  04       " 

If  we  had  included  the  colonies  of  the  aliove  coun- 
tries, which  have  the  same  tariff  regulations  iis  their 
mother  countries  the  jiercentagc  would  have  been  ma- 
terially increased. 


TAR 


1807 


TAR 


(•0«IP*II*TIV«    FTATKUrnT    KXHIIIITINO    TllH    IHPOUT    DUTY    I.KVItll    IN    BPAIN,  IlKMlII'H,    ANI)   DKAZII.  ON  (ilKIIIH    WaRII 

AMI  Mr.ui'iiANniHE.  or  tiic  <iwiwTii,  ruoiiuri!,  ANn  MANvrAuTUKi  or  Till  Initio  Statu;  auo  Till  Uutv  on  iikk 

UOOlia,   WaHW,  ANIi  MKBUUANIUiia   IUPOBTKI)   INTO  THE   L'NITin   Htath. 


ArtKlM. 


oil,  Hpcrniftudtl 
"    whale  and  fluli 
Mall,  (Irli'd  mill  aiiioki'i] 
iinilior  and  txmrilit . 

MiiiinrartlireH  of  wnoil 

I'ar  mill  pitch 

Skill*  and  film 

llccf. 

Tallow 

MIdca 

U-allier 

lluttiir 

CIlCl'IMl 

Turk  and  bacou 

Ijiiil 

Wool 

"    lMiatlian20c,p.lli. 

Wliimt 

Iiiilian  corn  and  moiil.. 
Ilye,    ORt>,    and    •iiiall 

Rraiii 

Ship  broad 

I'otatoea 

Apploa 

Itlco 

Cotton 

**      nianiifuctiirR: 

Tobaeco  

'*        ninniil'Hrtiiri'.il. 
M<)iiip-Mod 
llcmp,  nmniiriictnruil.. 

Sugar,  liruwn 

"      refilled  

Hplills 

Molaasca 

Heer,  rIo,  etc 

liiilKeed  nil 

Spirit*  of  turpentine, . 
I  lata  uf  fur  and  allk  . . 

((Uiipowder 

Hoots  and  alioea 

t'liblcjt  and  curdtge. . . 

.Salt 

l*Bd 

Iron,  pig 

"    bar 

"    iialla  and  caatlnga 

"    other  maniifacL . . 

Copper  and  braia  

"  *'    inaiiuf. 

Druga and  incdklniH . . 

Wearing  apparel 

Itooka 

I'apcr,  all  klnda 

lowclry 

(ilKKa,  fancy 

'*      other  klnda 

Iliillion 

Colli 

lie 

India  rnbljur  manufiiot. 
rnenumeratcd 


Uaiua 
aiaut. 
Daly,  Ml 
valnrait). 
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4 
15 
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IB 
IB 

15 
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tiO 

IS 

•.4 

24 

!)> 

24 

24 

18 

IB 

IB 

10 

24 

10 

IB 

IB 

24 

24 

24 

24 

Free. 

24 

IB 

24 

8 

IB  and  24 

24 

.'4  and  .10 
1 6  and  24 

Tree, 

24 
K^ec, 

24 

IB 

16 


apa 


quantity  «nJ  lluly 


In  »ii««lili  V««wli 


■ib  Iba.  $U 

Free 
Kiich. 

16  per  ct,  ad  val, 
ilUlba. 

iior.cn.  4  1 -Be.  to 9 
n  Ilia, 
UNI  IbH, 

8J  c.  to  I 
SI  c.  to  1 
I'otiiid. 

.'5  Iba.  I 

round. 

'.'B  Iba,  1 

100  lbs.  0 

4 
I'rohlbltod. 


V61ba.      Ole.  tollSi 

I'rohibitad. 
'.'6  Ibi.  1 1 

"  s 

10,1  Iba.  1  70) 

"         87  c.  to  2  14 
;iHo.  Iu4  07 
Prolilhltcri. 
l.'i  per  rt.  ad  viil, 
-.'B  Iba.  61 

"    $l«  SO  to  120  24 
UH  c.  to     HO 
6U  c.  to  1  00 
IB  per  ct.  ail  val. 
IB  per  ct.  lid  val. 
•2B  111...  RU 

40 
lOO  Iba,  S0| 

30  per  ct.  ad  vnl. 
IB  per  ct.  ad  vul. 
Prohibited. 
100  lb'.  SBl 

l-rohibltcd. 

too  Ib.^,  m 

421 

"       $2  14  to    2  ( « 

"       *2  «T  to    .;  23 

"      Uli  c,  to:r.Mi7 

"       *S  B7  lo  III  0!) 

"     $17  14  to  3a  2S 

Pound.     1  c.  to    0  41 

Prohibited. 

2.')  lbs.  80J  c.  to    :>  ilB 

"       21 J  0.  to    it  IB 

0  jwr  ct.  ad  val. 

P.ach.     «t  c.  loUO  10 

26  Iba.  63t 

Free. 
100  lbs.  21 

aii 

IB  per  c\  ad  val. 
Manufactured. 

15  jier  ct.  ad  viil. 
Raw  


la  fur'n  Vw 


»II771 
04 
I' roe. 

o 

IS  p.  c.  ad  vul. 

H 

4  c.  to  1 1  ri6 

!18J 

Bl 

$1  14  to  2  7S 

$1  l4to2  7S 

tin 

1  2rt 
6) 
1  2111 
8  67 
6  76 
Prohibited. 


Balilum. 


Iltull 


Quanllly  and  Daly. 


30  p. 
IS  p. 


14  c.  to  I  60i 

Prohibited. 

2 

Ot 

2  14 

$1  .13)  to  »  28 

51)  c.  to6  0li 

Prohibited. 
IS  p,  c.  ad  val. 
C» 
$21  3S  to  140  04 
Bl  c.  to  1  07 
$1  07  to  2  03 
Is  p.  c.  ad  vhI 
18  p.  c.  lul  vnl. 
00) 
48 
1  07 
ad  val. 
ad  val. 
Prohibited. 
8^6 
Prohibited. 
I  16) 
M 
$2  60  to    3  l<3 
$3  IIU  to    4  24 
42)  c.  to  88  4:1 
$loa'.)tol3  8ti 
$21  43  to  HOW! 
1)  0.  lo   7  28 
Pruiiibltid. 
01!)  c.  to   0  40 
2.'.)  c.  to  3  771 
0  p.  c.  ad  vnl. 
8)c.  to 80  10 
041 
Free. 

lOi 

2(U 

IS  p.  c.  ad  vn". 

18  p.  c.  ad  viil 


22ganuM.  18  07 

,  -,   -..'.,'.    SOS 
WOlbs.  •    122) 

20  per  rt.  ad  val. 
2  par  ct.  ad  val. 
I'on.  BOI 

1  per  ct.  ad  val. 
0  per  ct.  ail  vul. 
320  lbs.  0)  c.  to  071 

•'  l-Bo.  tola 

1-6  0.  lo  19 

1  22) 
184 

"  »fl 

90 
"  » BS 

"  9M 

"  lU 

"  13)  to  6S 

llJtolO 

68 

'i{  bushels.  2 

22  Rallona.  80 

220  lbs.        2St  c.  to    1  82) 

m  c.  to       77 

$■.'.*  68  to  57  48 

$192  to    0  71 

"  $0  70  to  46!  8 

Ton.  4 

220  Iba.       .$5  75  to  187  8i 

y2J  c.  to  83 

18  2(1 

2>  giilions,       83  c.  to  1  63 

Proliibitiid. 
22  gallona.  2  43) 

2  30 
220  lbs.  11) 

10  per  ct.  ad  val. 
^20  lb».  C  49) 

18  per  ct  ad  val. 
1000  No.  4  04 

220  Iba.  ,        6  40 

2«i 
2  BO) 
2  43) 
"  2  60) 

$132)10  14  87 
8 

0  per  ct.  lid  val. 

1  per  ct.  ad  val. 

Free. 

I'oii.  0  00 

3  to  IB  ]icr  ct.  ad  val. 

6  to  0  per  ct.  nd  val. 

2  to  12  per  ct.  ad  val. 

10  per  ct  ad  val. 

Free. 

i'on.  2  83) 

3  per  ct.  ad  val. 

2  per  ct  od  val. 


pints. 


ioinr 

19 

26  per  it,  ad  vnl, 
IIOOOki.  Ir.  0  6;) 

40  IHT  ct.  ad  val. 
Caah.       116)  c.  to  8  2T 

26  per  ct.  ad  vnl. 

32  Iba  82 

$1  17  to  1  08 

Pound,  3 

8  c  to  4 


ttuMllly  anil  Duly. 


■! 


82  Iba.  1 

80  per  ct  ad  val. 
31)  per  ct.  ad  val, 

32  IhK,  119 
20  to  30  per  cl.  ad  val. 

1 )  peck.       83  c.  to  99 

33  Iba.  44 
12S  lbs,                     09 

80  per  ct.  ad  val, 

80  per  cl,  ad  val, 

80  per  ct  ad  val. 
43  1-B  In.  Bcj,  7  c.  to  30 
32II)S.  0  63 

00  per  ct  ad  vnl. 

2  per  ct.  ad  vnl. 

40  per  ct  nd  val. 

BO  per  ct.  ad  val. 

fiO  jicr  ct  ad  val. 

60  |ier  ct.  ad  val. 


3  jiinta. 
Pound. 


33 

r>l 

10 

Kacb.  26  c.  to  2  02 

Pound.  10 

Pair.  26  c.  to  B  80 

128  lbs.  4  90 

U  peck.  IT 

lis  lbs.  3  27 


2n  per  ct  ad  val. 
82  lbs.  2  6> 

"         $2  10  to  10  78 

2S  per  ct  ad  val. 
Iloren.   6)  c.  to  10  34 
■■ound.    2)  c.  to  19  OO 

40  per  ct.  ad  val. 

80  per  ct.  ad  val. 
Koani,        9  c.  to  1  !>« 
4  lo  80pcrct  ad  vnl. 

40  per  ct,  ad  val. 
Kach,        2  c.  to15  0;P 

80  per  ct  ad  vnl. 

6  iJiT  ct  ad  vul, 
1728  liw.  1  97 

30  per  ct  ad  val. 

80  per  ct  ad  vnl. 


NKW  TAKIFP  ACT  OF  TllK  L'NITKU  STATK.S. 

km  ACT  aiDCciNO  Tiia  dvty  on  iMrnaT«,  inn  roa  oTiiaa  runro8B.<i 

Ik  it  ttuirted  by  t/ie  Senate  and  llmtae  of  litpracntaliKn  of 
Uie  United  Sl(ite»  of  America,  in  Congress  asuevtbled,  That  on 
ind  after  the  l»t  day  of  July,  1S57,  ad  valorem  diitlcK  pliall  be 
impoaed,  in  lieu  of  thoao  now  Inipoaod  upon  goodn,  wnrei*,  and 
morchandlai!  imported  from  ibroad  luto  tbu  United  Ktntca,  us 
follows,  viz.  : 

Upon  the  articles  enumerated  in  i^cheduleB  A  and  I)  of  the 
tarllT  act  of  1840,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  and  upon  thoxo  enu- 
merated In  .'ichi'duloa  C,  I),  P.,  1',  li,  and  II  of  xald  act,  the  du- 
ties of  24  per  cent,  V)  inr  cent,  15  per  cent,  12  per  ci'nt.,S 
per  cent,  and  4  jier  cent,  reapertlvely,  « Ith  such  rxrcptiona 
as  horelnnfler  made  ;  and  all  articles  so  imported  as  aforenald, 
and  not  enumeratiMl  In  the  naid  acbcdulcs,  nor  lu  Schedule  I, 
shall  pay  a  duty  of  lb  per  cent 

Sec.  2.  And  be  it  fiirllier  ettarted.  That  all  inanufactiirea 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  which  arc  bleached,  printed,  palm- 
ed, or  dyed,  and  do  lainea,  ahall  be  transferred  to  Schedule  C. 

Japanned  leather,  or  sklna  of  all  kinda,  ahull  Ih^  transferred 
to  Schedule  1).  (ilngor,  green,  ri|ie,  dried,  preserved,  or  plck- 
lol ;  ochrcya  and  ochrey  cartha,  medicinal  roots,  leaves,  gums 
and  roaius  In  a  crude  state,  not  otherwise  provided  for  ;  wares, 
chemical,  earthen  or  jiottery,  of  a  capacity  exceeding  ten  gal- 
lons, iliall  bu  transferred  to  tichedulo  E. 


Ilorato  of  lime  and  codella,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax,  shall  be 
transferred  to  .Schedule  F. 

Antimony,  cnide  cr  regiiliis  of;  barks  of  all  kinds,  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for ;  camphor,  crude ;  canthartdes  ;  carbonate 
of  soda ;  emery,  in  lump  or  pulverized ;  fruits,  green,  ripe,  or 
dried ;  gums,  Arabic,  llarbary,  copal.  East  India,  Jeddo,  Sen- 
egal, substitute,  trngacantb,  and  all  other  gums  and  rosins  in 
tt  crude  state ;  machinery  exclusive'y  designed  and  expressly 
Imported  for  the  manufacture  of  tla.x  and  linen  goods ;  sponges  ; 
tin  in  plates  or  sheets,  galvanized  or  ungalvanized ;  woods, 
namely,  cedar,  lignum  vitie,  clwny,  box,  granadilla,  mahogany, 
nwe-wood,  satif.-wood,  and  all  cabinet  woods,  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  Schedule  (J. 

Adds,  acetic,  benzoic,  boracic,  cltr'c,  muriatic,  white  and 
yellow,  oxalic,  pyroiigneous  and  tartaric,  and  all  other  aeida 
of  every  description  used  for  chemical  or  manufacturing  pur- 
poses, not  otherwise  provided  for;  aloca;  nuiber;  ambergris; 
anise  seed ;  annato,  roucon  or  (jrleans;  arsenic ;  articles  not 
In  a  crude  state,  used  in  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  asafoBtlda;  aapliallum;  barilla;  bleaching  pow- 
der,  or  chlorid  of  lime ;  borax,  crude ;  boucho  leaves ;  brim- 
stone, crude,  in  bulk;  canieoa,  mosaics,  diamonds,  gems, 
pearls,  rubles,  and  other  precious  stones  (not  set) ;  chalk ; 
clay ;  cochineal ;  cocoa,  cocoa-nuts,  and  cocoa-shells ;  cork- 
tree bark  ;  cream  of  tartar ;  extract  of  indigo ;  extracts  and 


TAB 


1808 


TAlt 


linns  of  IngwiKvl  itiiil  utiirr  ilvn  irno<lii,  not  othrrwUr  |ini- 
Tldcd  fiT  ;  rxtrwt  of  nixlilor;  flliir^  gruiinil ;  |[rlii<latonr-a  ; 
■ulu  prrihit,  unniitniiriu-iiiri'il ;  liiilla  rublx^r  In  bollln, iiUta, 
or  ahivti,  unnutniifai'iuri''! ;  InitU  rubber,  milk  i>f;  lnill|{<< ; 
Ur  •plrllji ;  Ur  «iil|>liiir;  Iwtlnics  mt  In  alrliM  i>r  ptttirna  of 
Ihn  ilwi  Knil  aliKiH'  fur  aliiN'a,  allppvra,  bwita,  IxailiM'a,  gnltvra, 
or  buttuna  rrrlti-«ivfly,  not  cDinttlnf*^!  with  InilU  rubUT  ;  iniin- 
urncliirm  of  mohair  dnth,  aUk  tnUt,  or  othi'r  nuniifartuma  of 
elulh  aiilulilo  for  tlir  iimnufuliiro  uf  aliiHvi,  rut  In  altpa  or  pitl- 
lenu  of  thii  alxi*  auil  ali«iKt  for  ahmv,  allpprra,  lioota,  biN>trt'N, 
gnlUtra  or  buttona  (TxrliHlvt*ly,  not  n(iiiibln«d  with  India  rub- 
ber; mualo  prlntcil  with  llnM,  lximi«l  or  iuiIhmiu(I  ;  oila,  jtalm, 
lest,  anil  "iiron-uut ;  l'ru*KUn  Mui-;  amla  uh;  aplroa  uf  nil 
kinila ;  wnlr!)  inati'rtiU  and  iinflnlahttd  pnrtH  of  wati-hra  ami 
wuad,  or  paatid,  aliall  tx'  tratufiTrisl  to  Sihi'iliilo  II. 

HiK\  a.  .1  ml  hf  il/iiHIitr  rtuifUil,  That  on  ami  after  th«  lut 
d>7  of  .Inly,  t'>n7,  thi'  guoda,  wan-a,  ami  ini  nhnndlao  niiMi- 
Honed  In  !<rhr'iliili>  I,  inado  part  tlxrcof,  ahall  bi<  iii'inpt  from 
duly  and  I'ntllliKl  to  frco  ontry. 

Soiiriivi.it  I.  All  iHHika,  luapa,  rhartu,  mathrniatloal,  naiitli'- 
al  liutrumi'ntii,  phlloaophlcal  npparnlua,  anil  all  olhrr  artlcloa 
whatcrcr  Iniportrd  for  tho  um*  of  ttit*  I'nlti'd  .siiiU-i*. 

All  p'llloaophlcal  apparatuit,  lniitnimi'nlj<,  Ixiok.',  mapa,  autl 
chartji ;  stature,  i«tatuary,  biiata  ami  t-aatjt  of  ninrlilr,  hronxi*, 
alabaatrr,  or  plaati'r  of  I  "aria ;  inlntlnpi  ami  drawiiiga  ;  rli^li- 
Ingi;  apii'lim'na  of '  culplure  ;  ralilmla  of  t-olna,  mi'<lala,  gcma, 
and  all  n>lli>rtiniia  of  autliiiiltl-n.:  pntriiM  tho  aauin  Ni  9\h-- 
daily  ImportiMi-  In  go>iil  faith,  for  tho  tiao  of  any  aorloty  Incur, 
poralod  or  mlabllahwl  for  plilln:<ophlral  or  literary  purpoaw,  <ir 
for  the  raouiiraiirmi'nt  of  thu  flne  art',  or  for  Dm  imo  or  by  llii' 
ordci  .  any  r«Ili'i;r,  academy,  rchuol,  or  aemlnary  of  learnlui; 
in  the  I'alli'd  Statm  ;  animal  carlxm  (Ixinehlark) ;  anIiiulK. 
living,  nf  all  kinda;  arKol,  or  crude  lartnr;  nrdclea  In  a  crude 
•  lata  Hard  In  dyeing  or  tanning,  not  otherwUo  provldnl  for. 

Ilark,  IVriivlan  ;  Ixlla,  old,  and  b<  11-metal ;  N'rrlca,  nuta, 
flowrra,  plant",  niid  vnjeinhlM  uaed  eielualvely  In  dyrlUK,  or 
In  coiniKolni;  dyra,  hut  no  nrtlcln  ahall  Ix'  rla<ard  a<  aurh  that 
haa  iindorKone  any  manufacture;  lilaniuth ;  bitter  appU-ji ; 
bolttng.clotha  ;  Ixinca,  Imrued,  ntol  iMmeduHt. 

Ilooka,  iiiap'.  ami  charts  lni|uirted  liy  authority  of  the  Joint 
Library  (  oinniitteo  of  CouKreaa  for  the  lue  of  thn  library  of 
Congn-M  :  nn>riiJrii  that  If  In  any  raae  a  contract  ahall  have 
Ixvn  made  with  any  bookaellcr.  Importer,  or  other  pemon  for 
Ixxika,  mapa,  or  rhaila.  In  which  eimtraet  the  bixjkarller,  Im- 
portrr,  or  other  pcraon  nforcfnld  ahall  have  paid  the  duty,  or 
inchideil  the  duty  In  aald  aontraet,  In  audi  caao  the  duty  ahall 
not  br.  r>'mitUKl ;  l>raa<  In  bara  and  pl^a,  or  when  old,  and  lit 
only  to  b<'  reinanufliclurod;  llracll-wixxl,  braalletin,  and  all 
other  dye-wodda  In  atlcka;  bullion,  gold  and  allvor;  burratone.. 
wrought  or  unwruughl,  but  u  .luiuitirartun'd. 

<'ablnrta  ofcolna,  minlali',  and  othiT  colloctlona  of  antlrjul- 
tli'a ;  mffcc  and  tea,  when  lmiH>rted  direct  from  the  pluco  uf 
their  growth  ur  productiun  In  .Vuierlcaii  veKael",  or  In  f<irel|,'ii 
Tcoaela  vntlthd  by  nvlprocal  trealiea  to  lie  <'xpnipt  from  dli- 
crlninatlng  dutlea,  tounaKe,  and  other  chargea  ;  niffi«,  the 
growth  or  productiun  of  ttte  poaacaaluaa  of  tho  Neth«rlanda, 
Imported  from  the  NetberUnda  In  thu  aame  nunner ;  cuiiia, 
gold,  ailver,  and  coppi  r  ;  copper  *'ri' ;  copper,  when  Imjiortpd 
for  the  I'nltcd  Statca  .Mint;  copixr.  l:i  pig.i  or  barn,  or  when 
old  and  fit  only  to  be  reiuaniifarlured  ;  cotton  ;  catch. 
Pragun*a*bbHMl. 

Felt,  adhealve,  for  ahoatbing  veaaela  ;  flax,  iinniannfactnred. 
(iarden  aeeda  and  all  other  aeiita  for  ai;rk'ultural,  hortlcul- 
tnral,  medicinal,  and  manufacturing  purpoaof,  not  otherwtae 
proTlded  for ;  plaaa,  when  old  and  flt  only  to  be  rcmanufar- 
tured  ;  go-xl*,  warei".  and  uierehandiae,  the  growth,  prrxluce, 
or  mannfactnn>  of  the  Tnlted  !'tat<'«,  exported  to  a  fonrlgu 
counin-  and  brouBht  hack  to  the  I'nltcd  .xtatit  In  the  aanu' 
enndltloi  aa  when  exported,  upon  whlih  no  drawback  or 
bounty  hai  bwn  allownl ;  jirrtriiM  that  all  rcfpilatlou  t<i 
aacertaln  the  identity  theri-of,  prcacrllx-d  by  exlating  lawa,  or 
which  may  be  pre«-ril»?d  liy  the  .Secri'tary  of  tho  Troaiury, 
ahall  h<>  complied  with ;  gnano. 

Ilonwluld  efli-cta,  oH  and  in  uac,  of  penona  or  hmilica 
from  foreign  counlrioa,  If  u«ed  aliroail  by  tliem,  and  not  in- 
tende<l  for  any  other  p<T»an  or  pernona,  or  for  aale. 
lev;  lTi>rr,  uuraanufacturrd  ;  Jimk,  old. 
I.inaeed,  Init  not  cmbrarinK  flaxaeed. 
Madder  root ;  tiuidder,  ground  or  pn^pared  ;  mapa  and 
charU;  modeta  of  luveuli^ma  and  other  ImprovemenLt  In  the 
aria:  pnriilfd  that  no  artlile  or  anlclea  aliall  Ixi  deemed  a 
m<Klel  or  improvement  which  cnn  b-  ftlted  for  uae. 

thiknm;  oil,  apcrmaeeti,  whale  aitd  other  li#h,  of  American 
fliliiTiea.  and  all  other  artlclea  the  province  of  auch  flaherlea, 

I'alnlinga  and  atataary;  palm  leaf,  unmanufacinrol ;  per- 
annal  and  hnuaehold  effeeta  {not  mereliandlae)  of  cllixena  of 
Ihi'  I'nited  StatK  dyi-ir  abroad;  plaatcr  of  Tarla  or  aulplikte 
of  lime,  imgronnd  ;  pint!  n,  tinmaniifacMicl. 


Ilaga  of  whatever  inat«rial,  exoept  wool ;  imtana  and  riNMla, 
nnmanufacturafl. 

Hlu'alhlng  copper,  but  no  copper  tu  be  oonaldcreil  auch  an<l 
admitted  ft'ee,  exci*pt  In  ahiM'ta  of  forty-eight  Inehea  Iouk  aiel 
foiirleen  Inchi-a  wlile,  and  weighing  from  fourtiM'u  lo  thirty, 
four  ouiicea  the  a'|iiamf<H)t ;  aheathlng  metal,  titit  wholly  „r  |„ 
l>art  of  Iron,  unitalvanUed;  aliiuKle  lailta,  aiol  atave  laiH,. , 
<llk,  raw,  or  aa  reel»i  from  the  cocoon,  not  Ixlng  doubled, 
twiateil,  or  advaneetl  In  inanufacturo  In  any  way;  ap«-clniena 
"f  natural  hialory,  mineralogy,  orlxitauy  ;  aulMtaucea  expriwa. 
ly  uaed  for  maniirea.  , 

Thi  III  pitta,  liar.^  ur  bhiclia  ;  Ireea,  aliruba,  bulba,  plauta,  ami 
roota,  not  otherwiae  provided  for. 

Wearing  apiuinl  In  actual  uae,  and  other  pcrannni  ■  |f,.rt„ 
(not  m.-rchandlae)  ;  profeaaloual  lxM>ka,  Impletncntri,  inatru 
riieiita,  and  toula  of  traile,  <H*eiipatlon  or  employment,  of  \hj, 
Hona  arriving  in  the  I  nltiil  !*tatea  i  proriilfti  that  IhU  ii. 
emptlon  ahall  not  lie  eonatrued  to  Include  maehliury  or  othi  r 
iirtlelea  imported  for  uae  in  atiy  manufacturing  eatabliahment 
or  for  aale. 

f'heep'a  wool,  iinmauufactured,  of  the  value  nf  tM  centa  p<  r 
pouncl  or  leaa  at  the  port  of  exixirtatlon,  and  hair  of  iIhi  h]. 
li.-ica,  the  goat,  and  other  tike  auiniuli',  unmanufactured  ;  jtru- 
I'l'ti-il  that  any  wiad  of  the  alteep,  or  liair  of  tlif>  aipara,  tlxi 
goat,  aiol  other  like  aolmala,  wlildi  ahall  be  impi>rted  hi  any 
other  than  the  ordinary  condilbm,  aa  now  anil  luretofin'  prar. 
ticed,  or  widcb  ahall  be  changed  In  Ita  charni'liT  for  the  pur. 
pofo  of  evading  the  duly,  or  which  ahall  Ihi  reduc^'il  in  \alu  • 
by  tlifl  intentional  admlitum  uf  dirt,  or  any  foreign  aiilniaur, 
lo  20  centa  |K>r  pound  or  leaa,  nliall  lie  «ulij<'<'t  to  pay  a  diilyi.f 
'.'4  per  i-rut.  ad  rufurem,  any  thing  In  thla  act  to  the  contrary 
notwitlialandlng. 

.-Ki'.  4.  .iiiil  be  il further fnoflnl,  Tluit  all  g»o<la,  warca,  and 
niereliandlao  which  almil  Ihi  in  ttte  public  atorea  on  the  lat  day 
of  .Inly  ttfonvald,  ahall  lx>  aulject,  on  entry  tlieriiif  f.,r  rmi. 
.lumptiim,  to  no  other  duly  than  If  the  aamu  lind  been  iiii|iort. 
oil  rexpectlveiy  afier  that  day. 

St<;.  6.  .1  mi  t,e  it/nrlher  rnatial.  That  on  the  entry  of  any 
giHida,  warea,  antl  merehandi:4e  tniporlitl  on  a'lil  after  the  1*1 
liny  of  July  ofonaaid,  the  deeinlon  of  thn  ndleclor  of  the  nij.. 
toiiia  at  the  port  nf  lm|K>rtation  and  entry,  aa  to  thiir  llabllliy 
to  duly  or  exemption  tlierefrom,  ahull  he  tliuil  and  coihIiiiiIvi' 
agalnat  the  owniT,  importer,  coaalgnee,  or  agent  uf  any  moh 
gooila,  warea,  and  uierehandiae,  uiiii'aa  tlie  uwuer,  iiuixirtiT 
eonalguee,  or  agent  ahall,  within  ten  ilaya  after  audi  cut  n/,  jt\yn 
noliiv  totlieculli'Ctoria  writing  ofhla  dlaaatlafiiction  olihiurli 
declaloii,  xettlng  forth  therein  dbitinctly  and  a|ieeifiially  hU 
grounda  of  objection  thereto,  and  xliail,  within  tlilrly  iloyn 
lifter  the  date  of  auch  di-clalon,  appeal  therefrom  to  tin.  st. 
retary  of  the  Treaaury,  wliuae  decialon  on  audi  appeal  aliall  ln' 
final  and  conduilve ;  and  the  aald  giwda,  warea,  and  im  n  lian. 
ill.4o  ahull  bi<  liable  to  duty  or  exempted  therefrom  aiTonllne 
ly,  any  act  uf  (  ougreaa  to  tho  contrary  notwlthataiiillii);,  un. 
leaa  Buit  ahall  Ih'  linmght  within  tlilrty  daya  after  audi  ilecl^ion 
for  nny  dutiea  that  may  have  been  |ialil  or  may  heriafler  be 
paid  on  aald  gixida,  or  within  thirty  daya  after  the  diiliia  iluH 
have  Ix'en  jiald,  in  caaua  where  auch  gmida  ahall  bo  In  ImaiL 

A!«  Ar-r  TO  AM.      1        lie  ACT    RXIIVCIXIl  Tlin    Ilt'TY  ON    IMroUTa, 

ANi>  ton  iiTiim  ft  i!ii>»i»,  rAHsKii  jii.Y  no,  IMH. 

rtt  it  fnatfd  h'J  Iht  Senate  and  llmue  uf  Heprrmntii'ireii  n/ 
!he  I'liiti-il  Statet  of  Anieiii-a,  in  Cnnt^rnt  nun-mlM.  That 
the  elghtli  aectlon  of  the  act  approved  .Inly  .",>,  I<4lt,  iiiid  in- 
(lili-d  ••  .\n  act  reducing  the  duty  on  import",  and  lor  ntlitr 
puriMiMoa,*'  he  altiendcil  ua  followa  ; 

>ri.  •-'.  .lii'f  >e  it  fnrthrr  muled,  Tliat  It  ahull  Ix'  lawful 
for  the  owner,  crmalgnne,  or  agent  of  Importa  «  hii  li  have  bi-in 
actually  purcliaaed  or  procured  otherwiae  than  bj  |Mirilui>r. 
on  entry  of  the  oamc,  to  make  auch  addition  in  the  entry  lo 
the  ooat  or  value  given  In  the  invoioe  aa.  In  bi-i  opinion,  mux 
rala*  tlie  aame  to  Uie  true  market  value  of  auch  Itiiporti  In  III.' 
principal  markita  of  liie  country  win  nee  the  iiiiportutiiiu  aliall 
hare  been  made  ;  and  to  add  thereto  ail  cueta  niid  cliari;>'ii 
which,  under  «xi.«ting  lawa,  would  form  part  of  thu  tnie  valut 
nt  the  port  wlu'ie  the  aame  may  Im  enti  red,  upon  wliicli  ilw 
diltlea  ahonld  Ui  aaai-aatxl.  And  it  ahall  lai  tile  duty  of  ||ii> 
collector  within  wlioae  diatrict  the  aame  may  Ix'  Imported  or 
imterad  to  cauH'  tho  ilutiahle  value  of  mi'  ii  importa  to  he  ip. 
praiaed,  eatimati-d,  and  aai*e-rtaiiit-(l,  in  accorduiice  ulih  the 
proviiiona  of  I  lifting  iuna ;  uml  if  tlie  apprui-ied  value  tluTe* 
of  ahall  cxoucd  by  10  per  cent,  or  tnon^  the  value  ao  dedarnl 
on  the  entry,  then,  in  addition  to  the  dull™  impoieii  liv  la*  on 
ilie  aame,  then-  ahall  be  levbid  collected,  and  paid,  u  duly  nf 
'in  iier  cent,  mi  raliirmi  on  auch  appraiai  d  vulue  :  I'mriiM, 
iiererlheleat.  That  under  no  cirenmataneea  aliull  llie  duty  )«• 
aaaenai'd  upon  an  amount  h-aa  than  the  Invoice  or  eiUered  val- 
ue, any  law  of  Congreaa  tn  the  cuntrary  nuta'ithatandlug. 

Alil/mred  Mareh  'i.  1N6T. 
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COMFARATIVr,  TARIPPH  OP  THE  I'NITED  8TATKH,  IS*)  Ann  IMT. 


Artklw. 


in 


AbaTuthn ;  nee  ConUait 

Arctlr  itiiil ;  •»«  Aaidii,  acttie,  ule.  . 
Acxloui  Add)  tn.  Acid, aetluut,  nl& 
Arlila  "f  I'vtrx  di-Mrlptlun  iiaod  for  chuiu- 

Iml  or  for  iimmifarlurlug  purpoaoa,  iiut 

iitluTwlm^  lirovlitoil  for       

Ai'liln  of  uviTy  doarrlptlun  lui-d  fur  iiiDdlO' 

111*1  |iiir|ioiii-ii  or  111  tliu  flnii  nrU,  Iiut  oth' 

orwN«  provided  for 


Acid,  milphurlc;  iM  Sulphunc  Add 

Ailhi'iilvo  felt,  I'Ir.  ;  (ce  f'rll,  adiif-tiiv*     . . . 
Alnluixti'r  atiitiiKrjr,  etc.,  fur  tun  of  collugoi, 

I'll'. ;  trv  I'hiloMphintl  /iMXiraftw,  eta. 

Alabaxtir  nnd  npnr  oriiainuutu   

Altlmla  ;  nv  A  nientiite 

Alcoriio<|iio 

Ale,  bti-r,  and  porter,  In  cuka  or  bottln  . . 

AInond* 

Alow 

AlBin    

Amber  Ixiadi ;  aee  fi«ada 

AiiibiT      

Amb<r({rl« 

Aninionia 

Aniaionia,  mil ;  ace  Sal  Ammonia 

Aiiatio,  roiicou,  or  Orlcana     

Aui'hovloa,  aardlnita,  and  all  other  flah  pre- 

(terved  In  oil 

Aiigorn,  'I'lillx't,  and  otiiir  goalB'  hair  or 

mohair,  iinnianufaoturvd,  not  otlivnirlau 

provided  ft»r 

Anirnul  rarlun  ;  aeo  Ihn*  black 

AnIinnI  olU ;  see  Oih,  ,\mf  ii-/i)ol,  eta  

AnlnmlK,  llvinK,  of  all  kinda 

Alllne  need  

Aiiliiiiony,  crude,  or  regnlua  of 

Aiitli|iiarlau  (paper ;  im;  I'aptr 

Autl'iollleH,  collectlona  of;  aee  Philo»oi)Mc- 

al  .l/.jxiru/iK,  etc. 

Antltf'jltlea,  collectlona  of;  aco  CabiiuU  of 

Cuini,  ela   

AppnratuM  for  iiae  of  United  Htatca ;  ace 

Huokt,  Mnpf,  etc. 
Apparntiirt  for  uao  of  college*,  etc  ;  aeei^ij- 

o.io/i/ii'oif  Ajijmnilwi,  etc 

Apparel ;  »o«  CMhing,  rnulij-made 

ApipIeK,  hitter ;  Koe  Ititter  AppleH 

Ariihle,  ^'iiu ;  hiii  lliivi  Arabii- 

ArgtMitliie,  alalmta,  or  (ieriiiun  allvcr,  man' 

iifttctiired  or  iinnmuufavturcd  

Argol,  or  crude  tartar 

Anna,  fln> ;  eeo  MtmketH 

ArniH,  aide ;  aee  Side  Amu 

Arraek  ;  ara  OinHalt  

Arrow-root 

Amenlc 

Arilelea  embroidered  with  gold,  allver,  etc 
.\rHelea  worn  by  men,  women,  or  chlhlren,. 

of  whatever  material  ewnipoaed,  made  up, 

or  made  wholly  or  In  part  by  hand. 
Arilelea  of  metal ;  aeo  Miinti/tu-tureti. 
Artlrli>B  of  leather ;  aeo  Manu/acture» 
Artielea  of  marble;  aee  MiViiifactureA 
Artlelea  of  glami ;  aeo  Mant{facturu. . 
Artlelea  of  papler-mach-t ;  aee  Manu/twtiirf* 
Artlelea,  all,  imported  for  the  uao  of  United 

Stalea  ;  aee  llnokK,  Map*,  etc. 


Par  (ML 
100 
90 
10 


30 


SO 

to 

Free. 

Free. 
40 
SO 
B 
80 
40 
90 
90 


Artlelea  not  In  n  crude  atnte,  UHetl  In  dyeing 

or  tanning,  not  otherwlae  provided  for    . 
Artlelea  In  a  crude  atate,  uaed  In  dyeing  or 

tanning,  not  otherwlae  provided  for 

Artlllelal  Howera  or  feathers;  aeo  Fealhern 

A«h,  Hoda ;  »e'.;  Soda-wih 

Aaphaltum 

Aaafietlda 

Aanea*  akina 

Anbie-aon  carpeting ;  aco  Carpttn 

Ilfteon 

Ilttliea,  IxH-klnna,  Hannela,  and  floor-clotiis, 

of  whatever  material  eompoeed,  not  oth- 

erwlMB  provided  for 

Ilalauma,  eoanu'tlca,  eaaencea,  extracta,  pcr- 

fumea,  paatea,  and  tinctures 

Ilananaa 

Harbary  gum  ;  aeo  Otim  Arabic 

llarlUa 

Ilark  of  the  cork-tree,  manufaeturca  of ;  aee 

Miinii/acherrH 

Ilark  of  the  cork-tree,  unmanufactured ;  tee 

Cori-tre^  Hark 

Itarka  of  all  klnda  not  otherwlae  provided  for 

Ilark,  I'eruvlan 

Hark,(iullla 

Barley 

6Y 


10 
10 
10 

40 


90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
90 
SO 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 
81) 
90 
10 

80 
B 


100 
20 
IB 
80 


80 
80 
30 
SO 
81) 
80 

Free. 

20 

6 

80 
10 
90 
90 
SO 
80 
20 


9B 

80 
20 
10 
10 

30 

IB 
90 
IS 
IB 
90 


IU1. 


Par  ('Ml. 
80 

4 
IB 


IB 
4 

Free. 

Free. 

ail 

94 
4 

24 
80 

4 
IB 
94 

4 
4 
8 
8 

4 


15 
Free. 

IB 
Free. 

4 

8 

94 

Free. 

Free, 

Free. 

Free. 

94 

Free. 

8 

24 
Free. 
94 
24 
SO 
IB 
4 
24 


94 

24 

24 
24 

<4 
24 

Free. 


Free, 

24 

4 

4 

4 

24 

24 

16 


19 

24 

S 
8 

4 

24 

8 

8 

Free. 

12 

IB 


AlUaUa. 


Harlev,  pearl  or  hulled ;  tea  ftarl  or  tliUl- 

art  llarlfii 

Ilara,  Iron  ;  a<te  Iron  in  Airt 

Ilara,  ateel :  ami  Sle*l  in  Oar» 

Ilara,  braaa  ;  aeo  Ariiaa  iii  liar;  etc  

Ilara,  mppor ;  ai-o  Cojnirr  in  I'igt,  etc 

liar,  tin ;  aee  7*1  n  in  Pigt,  etc 


lisr 


llarytee,  aulphato  of;  aee  SulphaU  of  Da- 
rytm 

Ilaakota,  and  all  other  artlelea  compoaed  of 
graaa,  oahr,  palm-loaf,  alraw,  whalelwne, 
or  willow,  not  otherwlae  provided  for  . . 

Hay  rum 

lleada,  of  amber,  coinpotltlon,  or  wax,  and 
all  other  brada 

Ileana,  \'anllla  ;  aee  VauiHa  liearu 

lled-alilea  ;  aee  Carpetti 

Ilfidj,  feather;  aeo  Ftoga  Silk;  etc. 

Ilecf 

Ileer,  In  caak  i  or  bottlet ;  tee  Ale,  Betr,  etc 

lleeawax 

llella,  old,  and  hell-metal  

Ilend  leather ;  aee  Leather,  tanned,  etc   . . 

llenzoatea 

lloniuln,  or  llenjamln,  gum ;  tee  (/i(m  Utn 
toin,  etc 

lleniolc  aeld ;  aeo  Acidt,  acetic,  etc.  .    . 

Ilerrtea,  vegetahlea,  and  flowcra,  not  oilier, 
wlao  provided  for 

Ilerrlea,  Juniper  ;  aeo  Junijier  llerrie* 

lleniea,  nuta,  tlowera,  pUnta,  and  vegeta. 
blea,  uaed  exclualvely  In  dyeing  or  In 
compoaing  dyea ;  but  no  article  ahall  be 
claaaed  aa  audi  that  haa  undergone  any 
manufacture 

Illchroniate  of  potaah ;  aeo  Chromate 

Illamuth  

Hitter  applea 

llltumtnuua  auhatancea  In  a  crude  atate ;  aee 
Mineral  and  Hitittninoiu  Subelance$ 

lllack,  FrankAirt ;  aeo  Frankfort  Ulack. . 

■  Hack,  Ivory  ;  aeo  /iwrj/  llUick 

Illank-lamka,  hound  or  unbound 

Illanketa  of  all  klnda 

Illeachlng  |K>wder,  or  chlorld  of  lime 

Illocka,  tin  ;  aee  7"in  m  /*i(/a,  etc 

Illuoma  ;  aeo  iron  in  Ham,  etc 

Illuo  or  lloman  vitriol,  or  aulph.  of  copper. 
I  Illue,  fig ;  aee  Fig  llltie 

nine,  I'ruaalaii ;  ace  Pruairiitn  Blue 

Hone  black  ;  aee  Animal  Carbon 

Itoarda,  planka,  atavea,  latha,  acantUng, 
apara,  hewn  and  aaweil  tlmlx^r,  and  tim- 
ber to  he  iiaed  In  building  wharrea 

Iloeklnga  :  aee  Haiire 

:  llodltw,  hat,  of  wool ;  aeo  Uat  Bodiee 

Hologna  aauaagea 

Holts  ;  aeo  frim  in  Bart 

Holts,  ahlnglc  and  atavo 

Holla,  copper;  aco  Co))per  Bade,  etc 

lloltlng  clotha 

Hone,  mauufacturct  of;  teo  Jfani</'ncfUFea 
(if  Bnne  . 

Hone  black 

Honc-diiat 


llonca  and  bono  tlpa,  unmanubctured ;  aee 
Horn  and  Horn  Tii>» 


Hooea,  burned 

Ilonneta,  flata,  braids,  etc.,  uaed  for  mak- 
ing ;  aeo  Flat»,  etc 

Itonneta  compoaed  of  certain  materiala ;  aee 
Hats  and  JionnetH 

Booka,  maps,  and  charta,  imported  by  an 
tborlty  of  tho  Joint  library  committee  of 
Congress  for  the  uso  of  tho  library  of 
Congress 

Books,  maps,  and  charta,  mathematical  and 
nautical  Instruments,  phlloaophlcal  appa- 
ratus, and  all  other  artlelea  wliatever.  Im- 
ported for  the  use  of  tho  United  states 

Hooka  aa  personal  effeela  of  persons  arriving 
in  tho  United  States;  see  Wearing  Aj. 
parel  

Books  specially  Imported  for  tocictica;  see 
I'hilomphiail  Apparatus 

Botany,  specimens  of;  ace  Specimeiu  of 
Sntural  Hietorg 

Books,  blank  ;  seo  Blank  Books 

Hooks,  printed,  magazines,  pamphlets,  and 
periodlcnls,  Uhiatraied  newspapers,  bound 
or  unbound,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Booka  in  courae  of  printing  and  republlca 
tion ;  see  ftriodieals 

Boracic  acid ;  tee  Aeidt,  acetic,  etc 


90 

80 

IB 

B 

B 

B 

SO 


Pit  Caal. 

16 

I       M 

'  Free. 

I  Free. 
I  Free. 


i 


IB 


B 

20 
20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
90 
10 
6 
80 
90 
20 
20 
20 


20 

2ft 
20 
80 
30 
20 
20 
2B 


20 
20 


SO 

94 

80 

34 

80 

94 

90 

IB 

80 

94 

2B 

10 

20 

IB 

ao 

24 

90 

16 

B 

Free. 

20 

IB 

SO 

94 

80 

94 

20 

4 

"0 

IB 

20 

16 

Free. 


Free. 


Free. 
Free 


Free. 
20 


10 


20 
20 


Fnm, 

IB 
Free. 
Free. 

IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 
IB 
4 

Free. 

94 

18 

IB 

4 

Free. 


IB 
10 
IB 
24 
24 

Fri'e. 
15 

Free. 

24 
!'ree. 
Freu. 


Free. 
24 
24 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free. 

Free 
IB 


IB 

4 


TAR 


1810 


TAR 
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Arll<l«. 


Borate  nf  lime 

Bonx,  crude  or  ttncal 

Bp<«x,  uut  crude 

Bottlei,  India  rubber;  aee  India  Rubber  in 

Bottlen , 

Botloinii,  copper ;  aee  Copptr  Bottmnt. 
Bottomo,  iitlll ;  see  SHU  fioUomi.     . . . 

Boucho  leave* 

Boxef ,  paper ;  «ce  l\.i>tr  Boxet 

Boxes,  fancy ;  geo  Paper  Boxet 

Box-wood,  nnmanufactured , 

Bnceletf,  braid*,  chatoii,  curls,  or  rlngletn, 

eoraponed  uf  liatr,  or  of  which  hair  U  a 

compimi'nt  part 

Brace*,  >uKpendors,  webbing  or  other  fab- 

rlm,  comiKMert  wholly  or  In  part  of  India 

rubber,  not  otherwlae  provided  for, 

Braldn,  of  hair ;  nee  HrarrMe 

Bralda,  for  making  hata  or  bonncta;  tee 

fttttx,  Uraidt,  ete. 

Bnld>,  cotton ;  use  Cotinn  Laeft.  et& 

Brandy,  and  other  aplrtta  distilled  ttom 

grain  or  other  inatenala 
Bram,  manufactures  of;  see  Mtmnfarturte 

of  llnuu 

Brass,  In  bam  or  pigs 

Brass,  old,  and  fit  only  to  bo  remanniact'd 

Braalem'  copper ;  see  Copper  m  .S'Awfs,  etc. 

Braxil  paste 

Bnuil-H-ood,  llraallletto,  and  all  dye-woods 

in  sticks 

Breccia  

Bricks ;  see  I'arinff  and  /foq/fnrr  Tilet,  etc. 

Brimstone,  rull ;  see  Roll  Rrinutone 

Brimstone,  crude,  In  bulk 

Bristles 

Broad  window  glam  ;  see  H'indmv  CHau. . . 

Bronte  Ili|uor 

Bronce  powder 

Bronae,  casts  uf ;  see  Philonnphiral  Appa- 

mhit,  etc 

Bronze,  metal,  In  leaf;  see  MetaU,  Bntrh, 

etc 

Brooms  and  brushes  of  all  kinds 

Brushes  

Brussels  carpets ;  see  Varpete 

Bmls,  cassia  ;  luv  Cantia  iludt 

Building  stones 

Bullm  ;  K.c  7Vws,  Shrubit,  ete. 

Bnlliou,  (jiild  and  silver 

Bnrgunily ;  see  Witiet 

Bnrgundy  pitch 

Burned  •tarrh ;  see  Oi/m  euhMltule 

Burr  stones,  wrought  or  unwrougbl,  but 

unmanufactured ^ 

Buslii ;  s(v  Philoeophieal  Ajipamttu,  etc.  .  | 

Butter I 

Buttons  and  button-moulds  of  all  kinds. . .! 

Cabinet  au<l  household  furniture ' 

Cabinets  nf  coins,  medals,  gems,  and  allj 

collections  of  ■nlliiiilties  . . . ./ 

Cables  and  cordage,  tarred  or  untarred  ...  I 

Cadmium     

Cake,  saffron ;  sec  Safixmand Safron  Cake] 

Calamine I 

Calomel  and  all  other  merenrlal  nrenara-' 

tions ,.r...| 

Cami>os,  real  and  Iniltallon  ;  and  moaaks,! 

real  ami  Imitation,  when  set  In  gold,  all-l 

Ter,  or  other  metai I 

Cameos  and  mosaics  not  set 

Cameos  and  mosaic*.  Imitations  thereof,  B>>t{ 

set 

Camphor,  refined 

Camphor,  cmde 

Candli-s,  siiermaeell ;  se«  ^^utimtff  CYm. 

diet 

Candles,  stearin  ;  s<'e  SleaHn  Candtre  .... 

Candles,  tallow  ;  see  Tallme  Candlen 

Candliii,  wax  ;  see  Wax  Candtm 

Cams  ami  n icka  for  walking,  finished  or 

unAiilshiNl 

C'anthsiidi'S 

CajuTs,  pirki)'*,  ar.d  sauces  of  all  kinds,  not 

otherwise  provided  f<ir 


S6 
SB 

10 

to 

80 
SO 

to 

80 
W 


30 


80 
80 

80 
Vi 

100 

80 

5 

6 

90 

IB 

B 

to 

to 

SO 

IB 

B 

90 

ill 
«o 


90 
80 
80 
80 
90 
10 

Free. 

Free. 
40 
96 
10 

10 
Free. 
90 
98 
80 

Free. 
98 
90 
90 
20 


Caps,  hats,  muffs,  snd  tippets  uf  fur,  and 
all  1  "her  maiaufartures  of  fur,  or  of  which 
fur  sliali  Iw  a  njm|Mnenl  material 

Caps,  glove*,  leggius,  mils,  socks,  >lock- 
ings,  wove  shirts  and  drawers,  and  all 
similar  articles  made  fin  frames,  wt>rn  by 
men,  wrimen.  or  rhildren,  and  not  other- 
wise pnivlde<l  for 

Caps,  gloviv,  h'Kgitts,  mifal,  soeks,  atnekings, 
wove  shirts  and  drawers,  niade  on  frami^, 
oom|NNH-d  wholly  of  cifiton     


I81T. 


Psr  I'snI. 
19 
4 
1» 

4 

IB 
IB 

4 
94 
94 

8 


M 

94 

24 

94 

19 

80 
94 


Fn 

Free. 
IB 
19 

Free. 
IB 
IB 
16 

4 
4 
IB 

ts 

IB 

Free. 

IB 

24 

24 

24 

4 

8 

Free. 

Free. 

80 

10 

8 

Free. 

Free. 
18 
1» 
94 

Free, 
lit 
IB 
IB 
IB 

19 


80 

94 

10 

4 

10 

9 

40 

80 

98 

8 

90 

IB 

9<> 

IB 

M 

15 

M 

IB 

80 

94 

90 

8 

80 

94 

94 


80  94 

i 
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Cape,  gloves,  legglns,  mite,  socks,  atocklnga, 
wove  ahlrta  and  drawers,  mado  on  iVames, 
composed  wholly  of  cotton,  worn  by  men, 
women,  and  children,  when  bleached, 
printed,  painted,  or  dyed 

(  arlMnate  of  soda ;  aee  Sal  Soifa,  ete 

<  'arbon,  animal ;  see  A  nimal  Carbon 

( 'ard  cases,  podcet-tmoks,  shell  boxes,  sou- 
venirs, and  all  stmlUr  article*,  of  what- 
ever material  composed 

tarda,  playing ;  nee  IHaying  Cards 

Carpets,  carpeting,  hearth-nigs,  bed-sides, 
and  other  portions  of  carpeting,  being 
either  Aubusson,  Brnsaols,  ingrain,  Sax- 
ony, Turkey,  Venetian,  \Vilton,  or  any 
other  similar  fabric 

t;arrtagcs  and  parts  of  carriages 

(  assla  

(  assla  buds 

( 'astings  of  Iron 

(  ast-iron  vessels ;  sec  Iron,  cost,  IV«mI«  <^f 

Cast -steel;  sec  Sleelin  Ran 

(  aatile-suap ;  sue  Sooj),  Ceutile,  etc. 

(  aator  oil 

Castorum 

Casts  of  niarhie,  bronae,  alabaster,  or  plas- 
ter of  I  aria;  see  Philomiphieal  Appara- 
f»*,  etc 

Cayenne  pepper 

Cedar-wood,  manufactures  of;  sec  Jfaiiti- 
/aeturm  <\f  Ctdar-wnod 

Cedar-wood,  box-wood,  ebony,  granadllla, 
llgnum-vitv,  mahogany,  rose-wood,  and 
satin-wood,  aud  all  cabinet  woods,  nn- 
manufactured ;  see  Witodi 

<  cment,  Itoman  ;  see  Roman  Ctmtnt 

(  hains  of  hair ;  see  RracfletH,  Rraidt,  etc. . 
chalk,  red,  pencils;  aco  Red  Chalk  Peneils 

Chalk 

Chalk,  French  ;  see  Freneh  Chalk 

(  halk,  red ;  sec  llrd  Chalk 

Chart.4 ;  see  Afa]is  and  Chartt ,.,, 

t.'lieese 

(  hina  ware ;  see  Burthen,  China,  and  Stone 

Ware 

china  matting;  see  Mattinci,  China,  etc.  . . 
I  hip  hata  and  bonnets ;  see  Hate  and  Bon- 

nelt 

chocolate 

t  hlorid  of  lime ;  aee  Bltaehing  l\Mtder. . . . 

Chromate  of  leaid 

Chromate,    bichromate,    hydrlodatc,    and 

pr\  sslat4'  of  potash 

chn)mic  acid  ;  see  Aride.  arrtovt,  etc  . 
cbrouometers,  box  or  ships',   and    part* 

I  hereof 

t  itniamon 

<  Itric  acid;  see  Aride,  aettic,  etc. 

(  laret ;  see  Winte 

4'lay 


I  lay,  unwrought 

cl'irks  and  parts  of  clocks 

(  I  iliing,  ready-made,  and  wearing  appar- 
I'l  i»f  every  di'srriptiou,  of  whatever  mate 
rial  composed,  made  up  or  manufactured 
wlitilly  or  In  part  liy  the  tailor,  aeamstress, 
or  manufacturer 

cloth,  suitable  Ihr  the  manufacture  of 
shoes,  buttons,  etc.,  exclusively:  see  Man 
u/neluiM  i\f  Mohair  Cloth,  etc  

(  loths,  bolting ;  see  Bolting  Clothe 


(  oaeh  and  harness  f\imlture  of  all  kinds. 
Coal 


Colialt 

I  'orhlneal 

Coeoa-nul* 

( 'oc«Hi 

t  'oeim  shells 

( '(MMa-nut  oil ;  see  CHU,  /Wtiw,  etc  , . . 

*  'oeulus  Indiciis 

(  odills.  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax 

Coffrr  snd  tea,  when  Iii)p4)rt4>d  dl'*t*ot  from 
thi-  place  of  their  growth  and  producilutti 
In  Amertenu  vi^srM'is,  or  in  foreign  vesseir 
enlllle<l  by  reeipriN-al  treaties  to  be  ex. 
enipt  fk'um  dlscriiutMatlng  dutlt¥,  tuunagf 
and  other  rhargi's 

t  olfi-)',  the  gMwih  or  projluetlon  of  thi-  pos- 
sessions of  the  Netherlands,  imported 
from  the  Netlicrland*  In  the  same  man 
ner 

( 'olns,  gold,  silver,  and  copper 

i  olns ;  WH*  f*ahi»ete  nf  (*mne 

■  idr ;  'i-e  >/u^•,  ete 

I  oki'  niid  culm  of  cual 


IMS. 

istiT 

Psr  Vm\. 

FsrciSr 

90 
90 
90 

24 

8 

Free. 

80 
80 

,      24 

24 

80 
80 
4'l 
20 


16 
SO 
90 
20 


Free. 
80 

40 


20 
90 
30 
80 
6 
90 
90 
10 


80 
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24 
24 
4 
4 
24 
24 
12 
24 
16 
15 


Free. 
4 


l^ 

24 
24 
4 
4 
4 
Free, 
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I 

SO   I 
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90 


I 


10    1 
S'l    I 
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40 

6 

6    ! 
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24 

19 


!4 

15 


15 
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4 
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4 

24 


6 

4 
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Frw. 

40 

4 

SO 

» 

80 

U 

20 

15 

10 

4 

20 

4 

10 

4 

10 

4 

lu 

4 

90 

15 

16 

M 

Free. 

Free. 
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iu 
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ao 

24 
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(,'ollectlons  of  antiquities ;  nee  PMIompMe- 
al  ApparalHH,  etc 

Ciillcctlona  of  untiqultluB  ;  toe  Cabtneto  of 
C'oiin,  etc 

Colored  gla«« ;  nee  (tVim*,  colorta 

«!olor«,  water ;  »««  Water  Colon 

Comlw  of  all  kinds 

Coinfltii,  aweotmeatti,  or  fruit,  preserved  Id 
sugar,  brandy,  or  niolasACH 

Common  naddlery ;  see  SaiiiHerij 

CompoKltlon  tops  for  tables,  or  other  arti- 
cles of  furnltnre 

ComiKwItlon  beAds ;  see  lii'M» 

Corapopitlon  of  glass  or  paste,  when  sot . . . 

Conipo-'ttioii  of  glass  or  paste,  not  set 

Coufeellonery  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 
providwl  for 

Copal,  K'""  i  *""  W"»ns 


Copper  articles,   vessels,  and  wares;  sec 
Ma      ■ 


anii/aitme* 

CopiHT  Ijottoms 

Copper  rods,  ImUs,  nails,  and  sjilkcs 

Copper  In  sheets  or  plates,  called  braziers' 
coppi'r,  and  other  sheets  of  copper  not 
otherwise  provided  for 

Copperas,  or  green  vitriol,  or  sulph,  of  iron 

Copper,  In  pigs  or  bars 


Copper,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  bo  reman 
nine 


ifactiired 
Copper;  when  Imported  for  the  l'.  8.  Mint. 

Copper  ore 

Copper,  sheathing;  see  Sheathing  Copper. 

Copper  coins  ;  see  Cninn 

Coral,  cut  or  manufactured 

Coral,  mcrlne ;  see  Murine  Coral,  unman 

v/iirtnred 

Cordage  ;  sec  dililee  aivi  Cordnge 

Cordials,  absynthc,  arrack,  t,'iiravou,  klr- 

schennasser,  liqueurs,  maraschino,  rata 

fia,  and  all  oilier  spirituous  beverages  of 

a  similar  (haraeter 

Corde,  cotton ;  see  Cotton  Ciirda 

Corks  

<,'ork-trefl  bark  ;  sea  Manu/aeturt»  of  the 

hark  nf  the  Cork-tree 

Cork -tree  bark 

C'orn,  Indian ;  sw  Indian  Corn 

Corn  menl,  Indian  ;  see  Indian  Com  and 

M,al 

Cosmetics ;  see  llalnama,  Cotmetics,  etc,  . . 

Cotton 

Cotton  cords,  gimps,  and  galloons 

Cotton,  hat  biHlles  of;  see  Hat  Bodiet  of 

Cotton 

Cotton,  OHibroldered  ;  sen  Mannfaet\tre»  of 

Cotton,  etc,  embroidered 

Cottcm,    all     manufactures    of,    bleached, 

R tinted,  painted,  or  dyed  ;  see  Manufue- 
ireM  of  ( 'otfnn 

Cotton  laces,  cotton  Insertlngs,  cotton  trim- 
ming laivs,  cotton  laces  and  braids 

—when  hieached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 

Cotlnii,  mnnufactunia  of,  nut  otherwise  pro- 
vided for ;  see  Manufarture$  nf  Cotton 
not  otfterwine  providetlfor 

(.'otton,  arlloles  of,  made  un  frames ;  see 
Cii])ii,  (r(«iv«,  etc,  

—when  bleached,  printed,  palnte<l,  or  dyed 

('otton  and  silk,  hattiira'  plush ;  sue  Unttem' 
I'huh 

Cotton  velt'et  In  the  piece,  composod  whol- 
ly of  cotton ;  Biw  \'elvet  in  the  Itere,  etc 

— wlieu  bleached,  printe-t,  "-alnted,  or  dyed 

Cotton  and  silk  velvet  In  >ii«  piece,  cotton 
of  chief  value ;  seti  Velvet  in  the  yifty, 
eonipiiiwil  i\f  Cotton  and  Silk,  etc. 

Court-plaster 

(  rackets.  Are :  seo  fHrr-craektrt 

( 'rayons  of  all  kinds 

(  ream  of  tartar 

Crown  window  (Mass;  see  Window  Olaee 

t  rude  tartar ;  b("«  Arqol 

Ctide  articles  for  dy«tng|«ta. ;  see  Artielm 
<• .(  crtirfs  alale,  etc  .1 

( 'rystals  for  watchea ;  see  OUue  Oi/tt/afs  . 

Culs'bs 

CudtH'ar 

*  'ulni  of  ciwl ;  see  Coke 

Curaf  oa :  see  (\irdiaU 

Curls  of  iialr ;  see  Brarelet$ 

Curled  hair  for  bods ;  see  Hair,  evrUd,  eta 

CuiTants 

Cutlery  of  ill  kinds 

Cuteh 

Cylinder  window  glass  ;  see  Window  Glaei. 

Darning  needles  ;  seo  Seedlet  of  all  kinde. 


Per  t'snt. 

Free. 

Free. 
Bl) 
80 
SO 

40 
120 

40 

BO 
BO 
10 

80 
10 


«0 
20 


20 

SO 

R 

0 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
80 

20 
85 


100 
SO 


80 
15 
20 

20 

30 

Free, 

8') 

80 

80 


Per  Cent. 

Free. 

Free. 
24 
24 
24 

SO 
IB 

SO 
24 
24 

8 

24 
8 

24 

15 
10 


1ft 

15 

Free. 

Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Free. 
Iree. 
24 

15 
19 


24 
24 

84 
4 

15 

15 

24 

Free. 

24 

24 

34 


80  to  26 

85 
85 
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80 

80 

20 
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B 
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80 
20 
10 
BO 
100 
80 
80 
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80 
10 
80 
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IMS. 


24 


19 
84 


19 


15 
24 


IS 


15 
24 


15 
24 
24 
24 
4 
15 
Free. 

Free. 
24 
15 
R 
24 
80 
24 
IB 
8 
84 

Ftt-e. 
15 
IB 


Dates 

Demy  paper ;  see  Paper,  demy,  etc. 

Decoctions  of  logwood,  etc  ;  see  Sxtraets 

and  Decoction* 

Do  lalnes 

Diamonds,  gems,  pearls,  rubies,  and  other 
precious  atones,  and  Imitations  of  pre- 
cious stones,  when  set  In  gold,  silver,  or 

other  metal 

Diamonds,  oameos,  mosaios,  gems,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  when 

not  set 

Diamonds,  cameos,  mosaics,  gems,  pearls, 
rubies,  and  other  precious  stones,  imita- 
tions thereof,  not  set 

Diamonds,  glaziers',  set  or  not  set 

1  >olls,  and  toys  of  all  kinds 

I  towns  of  all  kinds ;  see  FloM  Silk,  eto.  . . 

Dragon's-blood 

1  )rawers  wove  on  frames ;  seo  Cape,  (3Uwe*, 

etc 

Drawers  wo'/e  on  fVames,  wholly  of  cotton ; 

see  Cape,  Olovet,  etc 

Drawers,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted, 

or  dyed 

I  'rawing  paper ;  see  I'aper,  demy,  etc 

Drawin  ^  ;  see  PhiUutoph.  Apparalne,  etc 
Dressed    and   tanned   skins  ;    seo   Skine, 

tanned,  etc 

Dried  pulp 

1  )ried  fish ;  seo  Fi^h,  foreign,  etc 

Drugs,  medicinal;  see  Meitieinal  Drugt. . 
Dutch  metal,  in  leaf;  see  MetaU  Dutch,  etc 
Dye-woods,  extracts  and  decoctions  of;  see 

Extracts  ami  Decoctions 

Dye-woods  in  sticks ;  see  Brazil-wood,  etc. 

I  lye,  lac ;  see  hoc  Dye 

Dyeing,  articles  used  for,  not  in  a  crude 

state ;  seo/lrfi'c/estio(tnacn/ofe«f<i(e,ete. 

Dyeing;  see  Articlee  I'n  a  crude  state  ueid 

for  dyeinj 

Dyeing;  seo  Berries,  A'tUn,  etc.,  in  a  crude 

stale 

Farthen,  China,  and  st^mo  vf&re,  and  all 
other  wares  composed  ol  earthy  and  min- 
eral substances,  not  othcrw.  provided  for 
Karth,   oehrey;    see  Ochres  and  Ochrey 

Earths 

1-^arths,    ochroy,    crude    or    ground ; 

Ochres  atid  Ochrey  Earths 

Karth,  fullers'  ;  see  Fullers'  Earth  .... 
I'ast  India  gum;  see  Oum  Arabic,  etc 
Kbony-wood,  manufactures  of;  seo  Manu- 
factures of  Cedar-wood,  etc 

tlmny-wood,  nnraanufaclured ;  see  Cedar- 
wood  

Kffects,  household ;  see  Hounehiild  Effects. 
Fffects,  personal  and  household  ;  seo  1^- 

sonun  ami  Household  Effects 

KfTects,  not  merchandise,  of  persons  arriv- 
ing in  the  United  .States ;  see  Weariiuj 

Ajiparel  in  actual  use 

KlepbaKt  paper ;  ueo  PatKr,  demy,  etc 

Kmbriddorles  of  gold,  silver,  etc  ;  see  Arti- 
cles embroider«t,  etc 

Kmbroldered  manufactures  of  cotton,  silk, 
wool,  worsted ;  see  Manufactures  of  Cot- 
ton, etc. ,  i-mbroidered 

Kmery,  In  lump  or  pulverized 

Fngravlngs  or  pisttw,  bound  or  unbound, . 
iCnveloiHis,  paper ;  sue  J'ajier  Envelopes  . . 
I'.paulets,  gallotms,  laces,  knots,  stars,  tas- 
sels, tnwses,  and  wings  of  gold,  silver,  or 

other  metal 

Kpsom  salts ;  see  Salts,  Ejmom,  etc. . . .  j^ 

I'.ssentlal  oils  ;  see  Oils,  tolatils,  etc 

I'.tchings ;  see  Phitosoph.  Apimratus,  etc. 

i;ther 

I'xpressed  oils ;  see  Oil*,  volafile,  etc .... 

Fxtraets ;  see  Balsams 

I'.xiract  of  Indigo 

I'.xtraete  and  decoctions  of  logwood  and  oth- 
er dye-woods,  net  otherwise  provided  for 

Fxtract  of  madder 

Fabrics  wholly  or  In  part  of  India  rubber : 

see  liraci's,  etc 

Fancy  lioxes ;  see  I'aper  Botes 

Fans  and  fire-screens  of  every  description, 

of  whatever  material  composed 

Feathi'rs  and  flowers,  arllnolal  or  orna. 
mental,  and  patts  thereof,  of  whatever 

material  composed 

Foatlier-beds;  see  f /oM  Si'/ts,  etc  .... 
Feathi'rs  for  beds;  see  Floss  Silks,  etc 

Felilspar 

Felt,  adhesive,  for  sheathing  vessels . . . 
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20 

SD 

Free. 
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34 


10 
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40 
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Free. 


Free. 


Free 
30 


24 

84 

Free. 

IB 
IB 
IB 
16 
15 

4 

Free. 

4 

4 

Free. 

Free. 

24 

IB 

16 
8 
8 

80 

8 
Free. 

Free, 


80     I 


80 
80 
10 


SO 
80 
80 
Free. 
81) 
81! 
80 
80 

80 
80 

80 
80 


80 
86 
86 
80 
Free. 


Free. 
i4 

84 


34 
8 
8 

84 


84 
IB 
84 
Free. 
16 
84 
84 
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4 

2^ 
84 

84 


84 
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IS 
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Free. 
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Fig  bluo        

Par  Cent. 
20 
30 
30 
80 
80 
40 

20 
90 
20 

20 

25 

25 

SO 

20 
15 
15 
20 
6 
tt 
25 
26 

26 
20 
20 
90 
80 

6 

90 

80 

SO 
20 
90 
20 

41 
20 
10 
20 
30 
40 

80 
80 
20 

10 
10 
80 
80 

15 
20 

40 

Free. 

80 

80 
Free. 

10 

10 
80 
15 
SO 
80 
80 

40 
40 

!I0 
SO 
80 

80 

80 
80 

SO 

10 
10 

10     1 

HarOnl. 
15 
24 
24 
24 
24 
30 

IB 
15 
15 

15 

19 
10 

24 

IB 

l-'reo. 

12 

15 

4 

4 

19 

1» 

19 
16 
15 
IB 
24 

Free. 

15 
24 

24 

IS 

4 

15 

80 
8 
8 
16 
24 
SO 

24 
24 
16 

8 

8 

24 

24 

8 
IB 

80 

Free. 

24 

24 

Free. 

4 

8 
24 
12 
24 
24 
24 

IB 
80 
94 
24 
24 

24 

24 
24 

94 

8 
IB 

Free. 

Firc-crackem 

Flre-wreena ;  s«o  Fans  and  Fire-acreena  . . 
Fire-wood ;  aeo  tt'ood,  unmami/actured  . . . 

Flah,  prcucrrcd  In  oil ;  «oe  Awhovitt 

Flail,  foreigii,  wluUlier  freali,  amoked,  aalt- 
ed,  dried,  or  pickled,  not  otherwlao  pro- 

Flah  glne,  or  iainglua 

Flah  akina 

Flail  olla ;  aee  Oiln,  neaC»-foot,  etc 

FIsct,  nutting,  or  mtkU  of;  see  Matting, 
CAtno,  etc 

Flannela ;  aee  Jiaizea,  etc. 

FUta,  bnida,  pUita,  aparterre  and  willow 
aquarua,  ua«<l  for  making  liata  or  bonneta 

Flax,  roaniifacturea  of  j  aeo  Maiui/arturfn 
nf  Flax,  etc 

Flax,  t4>w  of ;  aee  CodilUt 

Flax-accd 

Flinta 

Floor  matting ;  ace  Matlinn,  China,  etc. . . . 

Floaa  altka,  fcathiT-beda,  foatbera  for  bcda, 

and  dowua  of  all  kinda 

Flour,  wheat ;  aee  Whmt  and  Whmt  Flour 

Flour,  nro ;  aee  Uye  and  Itijt  F'.uur 

Floor  of  atilphur      

Flowera ;  aee  Fmlhrrit  and  Floutrt 

Flowcra,  uaed  cxdualvely  In  dyeing,  etc. ; 

Flowcra  not  olhcrwiae   provided  for ;  aoe 
Berries,  yetfetahlta,  etc. 

Foolacap  papir  ;  aee  I'aprr,  ilrmy,  etc 

Framca  and  alicka  for  umbn-llaa,  paraaola, 

and  aun-ahadtv,  fluiahed  or  iiufiuiahed  . . 

Frankfort  black 

Freah  flah ;  we  Fish,  /orriffn,  etc. 

Fruit  prcaen-fd  in  aiigar,  brandy,  or  mo- 
laaaca ;  ace  CtmiAU 

Fulminatca,  or  fulniinatlug  (Miwdcra 

Fumltarc,  cabinet  and  liouaeliold 

Furniture  ;  a<!<-  Compomtiun  TabU-topi . . . 

Fur  manufaetiirca ;  aee  Cajit,  IlaU,  Jfu/a, 

aiut  Tij>iMtJi  of  Fur     

Fur  caua  ;  aee  Caps,  ete.,  <i/  Fur 

Fura,  oreaacd,  on  the  akin 

Fura,  hatU'ra',  dreaaed  or  undreaaed,  not  on 
the  akin 

Fura,  undreaaed,  when  on  the  akin 

(ialluona,  gold,  ailvcr,  etc. ;  aee  Kpaultl*. . 
Galloone,  cotton  ;  a«>e  CMon  Curat,  etc. . . . 
(iaivanisi-d  tin  platea ;  ace  7*1/1  IHatf*,  gal- 

(iame,  prepared  ;  aee  I'rfjHtrtd  VrgtUMn, 
UfOti,  etc 

(iarden  aeeda,  and  all  other  aeeda  for  agri- 
cultural,   horticultur       medicinal,    and 
manufacturing   porpoi     ,  not  otherwiae 
provided  for      

ttelatiu  \  aM  Macaruiii,  etc 

(ienia,  act ;  aee  IManumlit,  etc.,  mi 

fiema  ;  aee  PhiUmiiMrul  ApjMiratiu,  etc . 

Uema,  not  aet ;  aee  CaiHtu»,  etc,  not  aft... 

Ciciua,  imitationa  of,  uot  aet ;  aee  Oiumoiuli>, 

etc. 

Oerman  atcei ;  nil  SIrel  in  ll'tn.  etc. 

Hilt  ware  ;  b«'  FUUal  and  (Hit  H'are 

(iimpa,  cotton  ;  aee  Cotlun  Cunla,  etc 

i  •  iiiger,  ground 

(iiuger,  dried,  green,  ripe,  pmerved,  or 
pickled 

Olaaa,  cut 

(ilaaa,  colciri-d,  utaineii,  or  painted 

tilanN  cryatal^  for  watcliea 

tUaaaea  •>r  peblilea  fur  a|>4><'tarli>a 

(tlaaa  tumblera,  plain,  nuKildeii,  or  preaaiHl, 

Ctlaaa,    paiullngr'    on ;     aee    l\unlinijt    on 
</la— 

(ikuH,  porcelain  ;  are  Ihirrrtain  fiUuu 

(•laaa,  cumpcaitioiu  of,  art;  aee  Campofi- 

tMnu  of  tiliiM  or  Jiulf,  whrn  aft 

(lUaa,  eonipoalllona  of,  not  act ;  a<'e  Campo- 

ntiont  0/  fItiM  or  I'nMf,  niit  tl 

<ilaaa,  wind<iw ;  are  Windmr  Ulam 

(ilaaa,  wiM'n  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  remaon- 

(aetured  
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1846. 

1M7. 

Par  Cant 

Far  C«Dt 

Glaiiers*  diamonds,  sot  or  not  wt ;  seu  Dia- 

15 

12 
16 

(ilauber  aaita ;  aeo  Salt*,  Kptam,  etc 

20 

tilovca  made  on  framca ;  aee  Capi,  Gloves, 

etc.   made  on  Frauiea 

80 

24 

Giovca,  wholly  of  cotton,  made  on  fHmea ; 

aee  Caps,  Omva,  etc.,  nuute  on  Frames  . 

(ilovcs,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted. 

20 

15 

or  dyed 

20 

24 
15 

Glue 

20 
20 

(iiiie,  fish 

15 

Goata'  hair,  mannfacturea  of;  ace  Jlfonu- 

26 

10 

Goata'  hair,  unmanufactured ;  ace  Angora, 

Thibet,  Olid  o^Acr  llmts'  Hair 

SO 

15 

Gold  embroiderlea ;  atw  /lrtiW«»«)i6ro»dcr. 

erf  If  I'M  O'oW 

SO 

24 

Gold,  mataufacturca  of;  ace  Manufacturts 

0/  Urass,  etc 

80 

24 

Gold  coin  ;  aee  Coiii 

Free. 
16 
10 

Free 

12 

tf old-beaters'  akin      

S 

Gooda,  warea,  and  mrrcbandlae,  the  growtli, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  T'.  Statea, 

exported  to  a  foreign  c  junlrv,  and  brought 

back  to  the  r.  S.  In  the  aamo  condition  aa 

or  bounty  liaa   been  allowed,  provided 

that  all  regulationa  to  aaccrtaiii  the  iden- 

tity thereof,  preacrlbed  by  exiatlng  lawa. 

or  which  may  be  preacrlbed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treaaury,  ahall  be  compiled 

with 

Free. 

Free. 

Granadilla    wood,  manuflictiirea    of;    see 

Manufactures  of  Cedar-uood,  etc 

40 

80 

Granadilla    wood,    unmanufactured:    aee 

H  oorf a,  etc 

2(1 
30 

g 

5 

Graaa  bonneta ;  ace  Hats  a)\d  Bonnets  com- 

posed of  Straip,  etc 

30 

24 

Graaa  baaketa ;  aee  Uaskets,  etc,  ami]ioi»d 

36 

24 

Graaa  cloth 

26 
25 

10 

(iraaa,  Slaal ;  aee  Jute,  etc.,  unrnannfacfd 

10 

Graaa  mata  and  iiuitttng ;  aee  Malting,  Chi- 

25 
10 
20 

10 

g 

(ireen  vitriol ;  aeo  Copperos    

15 

20 

B 

20 

IS 

(■rindatonca 

4 

(i  round  plaater  of  I'aria  ;  aee  Plast.  vf  I'aris 

15 

30 

g 

(iunia,  Arabic,  llarbary,  copal,  Kaat  India, 

t<enegal,  aubatltnle,  tragacanth,  and  all 

other  guma  and  reaina  In  a  crude  alate  . . 

10 

S 

Free. 
20 
20 

Free. 

16 

Gunpowder      ....         

IS 

(iutta  pt^rclia,  iiniiiaiiiifactured     

90 
SO 

4 

Hair,  human,  cleanaad  or  prepared  for  uae 

24 

Hair  of  all  kliida,  uncleaned  and  uniiiauu- 

10 

6 

llair,  goata',  iininanufacture<l ;  aee  AnnorA, 

20 

15 

Hair  of  the  alpaca,  Ihe  goal,  and  otlier  like 

aninwla,  in  certalu  iimdiliona;  aee  Hool 

20 

Fret. 

Hair,  curled,  moai-,  aca-weeil,  and  all  oilier 

vegetable  auliatanoea   uaed  for  bcda  or 

mattreaaea 

20 

15 

Ilalr-doth,  hair  aeatlug,  and  all  other  man- 

ufaetiirca of  hair  not  otherwiae  provided 

for 

26 

10 

Hair,  hala,  etc.,  of:  aee  Hats  ami  llomuts 

0/  Slrair,  llair,  etc 

SO 

24 

80 

t4 

Hair  seating ;  aee  Uair-cloih,  etc 

96 

10 

llama 

20 

15 

Ilameaa  fumlliire;  ae<<  Coach  Furniture . . 

80 

24 

Ilata  ;  aee  Hats  ami  Ihmnels,  etc 

80 

84 

Hala,  ttata,  braida  for  making;  aee  Flats, 

etc.               

80 

80 

24 

Hat  iKMiiea  of  cotton 

24 

Hala  ami   lamnela,  f.r  men,  women,  and 

children,  conip'Hied  of  alraw,  aatiu-atraa, 

chip,  graaa,    tialm-lcaf,   willow,   or  any 

otiier   vegetable   aulwlance,   or  of  hair. 

whalelMiie,  or  other  material,  uot  other- 

80 

24 

Hala  of  wool 

91) 

15 

Hat  Ixidiea,  maile  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 

ahall  Ui  a  oompoueut  malerial  of  chief 

90 

16 

Hattera'  pluah,  roMiiMiaed  of  ailk  and  eot- 

t^m,  but  of  which  cotton  ia  thu  conipouent 

material  of  chief  value 

10 

15 

Hearth  ruga ;  m  CarveU 

80 

«4 
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Hemp,  unmaniifactared 

Hemp, manufactured;  teaMamifaeturetof 

Bemp 

Hemp,  tow  of;  see  Codilta 

Hemp-Heed  and  rape-seed 

Hemp-seed  or  Unseed,  and  rape-seed  oil, 

and  all  other  oils  used  In  painting 

Hides,  raw,  of  all  kinds;  see  Raw  Hide* 

and  Skint 


Honey 

Horn,  mannfactures  of;  see  Manu/aetures 

of  hone,  etc 

Horns,  horn  tips,  bones,  bone  tips,  and 

teeth,  unmanufactured 

Household  furniture ;  see  Ftimiture 
Household  effects,  old  and  in  use,  of  per- 
sons or  families  from  foreign  countries, 
if  used  abroad  bjr  them,  and  not  intended 
for  any  other  person  or  persons,  or  for 

sale 

Hulled  barley ;  see  Ptarl  or  Hulled  Barley 
Human  hair,  cleansed  or  prepared  for  use 
Hydriodato  of  potash;  aeo  Chromate,  Bi- 
chromate, etc 

Ice 

Illustrated  newspapers ;  see  Hookt,  etc  . . . 

Imitations  of  wines ;  aee  Wirus 

Imitations  of  cameos  or  mosaics,  set ;  see 

Came.na,  etc,  set 

Imitations  of  precioiu  stones,  set ;  sea  Dia- 

nwndih  etc.,  Mt 

Imitations  of  jewelry ;  see  Jewelry 

Imitations  of  cameos  and  mosaics,  not  set; 

see  Cameos  and  Momies,  Hnitatioru  <if, 

not  let 

Imitations  of  diamonds,  gems,  etc,  not  dot ; 

see  Diamonds,  imitations  <if.  etc,  not  tet 

Imitations  of  jet ;  see  Jet  and  manu/act.  of 

Imperial  paper ;  see  Paper,  antiquarian, 

etc 

India  rubber,  fabrics  of;  seo  Braee».  etc . . 
India  rubber  shoes ;  see  Shoes  \ehoU\i  ftf 

India  Hnblier 

India  rubber,  in  bottles,  slabs,  or  sheet*, 

nnmanufactured 

India  rubber,  milk  of 

Indian  corn  and  corn  meal 

Indigo,  extract  of ;  seo  Extract  of  Indigo 

Indigo 

Ingrain  carpeting ;  sec  Carpets 

Ink  and  Ink  powder 

Insertingx,  cotton ;  see  Cotton  Insertings. . 
Inscrtings,  thread ;  seo  Thread  Laees,  etc. 
Instruments,  musical ;  see  Musical  Instm- 

vieiUs 

Ipecacuanha 

Iridium 

Iris,  or  orris  root 

Iron  In  bars,  bloom,  bolts,  loops,  pigs,  rods, 
slalw,  or  other  form,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Iron  castings ;  see  Castings,  of  Iron 

Iron,  old  or  scrap ;  see  Old  or  Scrap  Iron. 
Iron,  vessels  of,  cast ;  sec  Vessels  of  Cast 

Inm 

Iron,  manufactures  of;  seo  Manufactures 

of  llrass,  etc 

Iron,  sulphate  of;  see  Copperas,  etc 

Iron  liquor 

Iitlnglass ;  see  Fish  (Jtue 

Irory,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

of  Ihmr,  etc, 

Ivory,    vegetable,    roanufacturea   of;    see 

Miiniifivtures  of  Bone,  etc 

Ivory-blnck 

Ivory,  unmanufncturttd 

Ivory  nuts,  or  vegetable  Ivory 

ilalap 

.lapauiu'd  ware  of  all  kinds,  not  otherwise 

provided  for  

Japanned  sadiilery ;  see  Saddlery,  common, 

etc 

.lapannnd  lenther  or  akina  of  all  kinds 

Jcddo  gimi ;  siv  r/uin  Arabic 

.lellies ;  see  Mnntroni. 


20 
15 
10 

20 

B 
30 

SO 

6 
30 


Free. 


.let,  and  nianufarturea  of  Jet,  and  imitations 
Ihori'of 


20 
20 
10 
40 


SO 


10 


Pir  Cent, 
84 

15 
12 

8 

IS 

4 
84 


SO 

BO 

20 

5 

B 

80 

80 

in 
40 

10 
80 


.lewelr)-,  r«al  or  Imitation 

.luice,  llrortec :  see  Lieoric*  Paste,  etc 
Juice,  lenmn  or  lime ;  see  Lenum  and  Lime 

Juuv 10 

Juniper  berries 20 

Junk,  old Free, 

Jute,  fital  grass,  coir,  and  other  vegetable 
•ubstaiinea,  unmauiifactured,  not  other- 
wise provided  for 26 


24 


4 
24 


Free. 
15 
24 

IB 

Free. 

8 

80 

24 

24 
24 


ArtlclM. 


10 

8 

80 

24 

SO 

24 

SO 

24 

80 

24 

10 

4 

4 

20 

IB 

20 

4 

10 

4 

80 

24 

80 

24 

25 

19 

20 

IB 

20 

15 

20 

16 

80 

IB 

20 

15 

80 

24 

80 

24 

SO 

24 

SO 

24 

80 

24 

20 

16 

20 

IB 

80 

16 

24 

24 

IB 

Free. 

4 

15 

24 

16 

19 

8 

24 

24 
24 
15 

S 

IB 

Free. 
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Juto,  mats,  or  matting ;  see  Matting,  China, 

etc 

Kelp 

Kirachenwasaer ;  see  Cordials 

Kormes,  mineral ;  see  Mineral  Kermss . . . 

Kermes 

Knitting  needles ;  aee  Needles  of  all  kinds 

for  sewing,  darning,  or  knitting , 

Knots  of  gold,  silrer,  or  other  metal ;  sec 

Epaulets,  etc , 

Lac  spirits 

I^e  sulphur 

Lac  dye 

Laces  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  aee 

Epaulets 

I  jtces,  cotton ;  see  Cotton  Laces,  etc . , . 

l.aces,  when  bleached,  etc 

I.aee8,  thread ;  see  Thread  Laces 

I-ampblack 

Ijird 

Lastings,  cut  in  strips  or  patterns  of  the 
size  and  shape  for  shoes,  boots,  bootees, 
giippers,  gaiters,  or  buttons,  exclusively, 

not  combined  with  India  rubber 

Tjkths ;  see  Boards,  Plank,  etc 

I^iad  pencils 

Lead,  manufacturea  of;  see  Manufactures 

of  Brass,  etc. 

T.cad,  chromate  of;  seo  Chromate 

Lead  in  pigs,  bars,  or  sheets 

Lead,  nitrate  of ;  see  Xitrate  of  Lead  . . 
Lead,  white  and  red ;  see  White  and  Sed 

Lead 

Ivcaden  pipes 

I.eaden  shot 

Leaf,  gold  and  silver ;  see  Gold  and  Silver 

Leaf 

Leather,  manufactures  of;  see  Manu/ae- 
tures of  Leather 

Leather,  tanned,  bend,  or  sole 

Leather,  upper,  of  all  kinds 

leather,  Japanned 

Leaves,  medicinal;  see  Jfed<einal  Drugs, 

etc 

Txiechea 

I/Cggins ;  see  Caps,  etc.,  made  on  Frames. 
Legglns,  wholly  of  cotton ;  see  Caps,  etc., 

wholly  of  Cotton,  made  on  fVames 

Legglns,  cotton,  when  bleached,  printed, 

painted,  or  dyed 

I.emonfl  and  limes 

I^mon-peel ;  see  Orange  and  Lemon  peel . 

Lemon  and  lime  Juice 

Letter  paper ;  seo  Paper,  antiqttarian,  etc 

Limes ;  see  Lemons  and  Limes 

Lime-juice ;  see  Lemon  and  Lime  juice. . . 

Lime 

Lime,  sulphate  of,  unground;  see  Plaster 

of  Paris 

Lime,  chlorld  of ;  see  Bleaching  Powder, 
Linen,  manufactures  of,  embroidered;  see 
Manvfartures  of  Cotton,  Linen,  etc, . . 

Linens  of  all  kinds 

linseed,  but  not  embracing  flax-seed. . . . 
Unseed  oils;  see  Hemp-teed  or  Linseed 

Oil,  etc 

Liqueun ;  see  Cordials 

Liquor,  Iron  ;  see  Iron  Liquor 

Licorice,  paste,  Juice,  or  root 

I.latlngii,  woolen ;  see  IKooItn  Listings 

Litharge 

Logwood,  extract  or  decoction  of;  see  Ex- 
tracts and  Decoctions 

Loops,  Iron ;  see  iron  t'n  Bars,  etc.  . . . 
Macaroni,  venuioelli,  gelatine,  jcllios,  and 

all  other  similar  preparations 

Mace 

Machinery,  exclusively  designed  and  ex- 
presxly  imported  for  tho  manufacture  of 

flax  and  linon  gooils 

Madiler,  extract  of ;  see  Extract  of  Madder 

Madder,  ground  or  prepared 

^Iadder•root 

Maileira ;  see  H't  nc« 

Magazines ;  see  Kooks 

Mahogany  -  wood,    manufactures    of;    see 

Manufactures  of  Cedar-wood,  etc 

Mahogany  -  wood,    unmanufactured  ;    sih< 

Woods,  ota 

Malt 

Manganese 

Manna 

Manufactures  nf  cedar- wood,  granadllla, 
ebony,  nuhogany,  rose-wood,  and  satin- 

wmHl 

Manufaeturoa  of  Jet ;  tee  Jet 


26 

10 

100 

16 

5 

80 

80 

20 

io 

5 

80 
26 
85 
20 
20 
20 


10 

8 

SO 

12 

4 

15 

24 
4 
4 
4 

24 
19 
24 
IB 
16 
IB 


5 

■'■f 

20 

16 

SO 

84 

80 

24 

20 

15 

20 

16 

80 

15 

20 

16 

20 

16 

20 

16 

16 

18 

30 

24 

20 

15 

20 

15 

80 

10 

80 

15 

20 

Free. 

SO 

24 

20 

16 

20 

24 

80 

8 

20 

IB 

10 

8 

SO 

84 

20 

8 

10 

8 

10 

8 

Free. 

Free. 

10 

4 

80 

24 

20 

IB 

10 

Free. 

20 

16 

100 

30 

80 

IB 

20 

16 

80 

16 

20 

IB 

80 

4 

80 

24 

SO 

24 

40 

4 

8 

20 

4 

8 

Free. 

6 

1-ree. 

40 

SO 

10 

8 

40 

30 

20 

8 

20 

IS 

80 

IB 

20 

IB 

40 

Sff 

SO 

24 
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Manufactiirrs  uf  tliu  bark  of  tho  cork-troe, 

except  corks 

Maniilactureii  of  bono,  shell,  hom,  pearl, 

iTorjr,  or  vegetable  Ivory 

Mani:.r>cture«,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares, 
Dot  otherwise  provided  for,  of  brasfi,  cop- 
per, gold,  iron,  lead,  pewter,  platlna,  sil- 
ver, tin,  or  other  metal,  or  of  which  either 
of  those  metals  or  any  other  metal  xhall 
be  the  component  materiHl  of  chief  value 
Manafactiires  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 

bleached,  printed,  iialnted,  or  dyed 

Manufactures  of  cotton,  llncu,  silk,  wool, 
or  wonted,  if  embroidered  or  tambourad 
in  the  loom  or  otherwise,  by  machinery, 

or  with  the  needle  or  other  process 

Manufactures,  articles,  vessels,  and  wares 
of  glass,  or  of  which  glast  shall  be  a  com- 
ponent material,  not  othtTwiso  provided 

for 

Manufactures  and  artlclca  of  leather,  or  of 
which  leather  Lhall  bo  a  component  part, 

not  other«isp  provided  for 

Manufactures  and  articles  of  marble,  mar- 
ble paving  tiles,  and  all  other  marble 
more  advanced  In  manufacture  than  In 

slabs  or  blocks  In  the  rough 

Manufactures  of  paper,  or  of  which  paper 
is  a  component  material,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Manufactures,  articles,  and  warca  of  pa 

picr-macli',' 

Manufactures  of  wood,  or  of  which  wood  is 
a  component  part,  not  otherwise  provided 

for 

Manufactures  of  wool,  or  of  which  wool 
shall  be  the  component  material  of  chief 

value,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Manufactures  of  Itair ;  sec  Hair-elcth,  Uair 

Seating,  etc 

Manufactures  of  fur ;  see  Ca/is,  Half,  Mnfft. 

and  ViiptU  of  Fvr,  etc 

Manufactures  composed  wholly  of  cotton, 

not  otherwise  provi(U"d  fur 

Manufactures  of  goats'  hair  or  mohair,  or 
of  which  goats'  hair  or  mohair  shall  be  a 
component  material,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Manufactures  of  silk,  or  of  which  silk  shall 
be  a  nmipouent  material,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Manufactures  of  worsted,  or  of  which  wont 
ed  shall  be  a  component  material,  not 

otherwise  provided  for 

Manufactures  of  flax,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

Manufactures  of  hemp,  not  olherwlso  pro' 

vided  for 

Manufkctures  of  mohair  cloth,  silk  twist,  or 
(Iher  manufacture  of  cloth  suitable  for 
the  mauufactun;  of  shoes,  cut  in  olips  or 
patterns  of  the  size  and  shape  for  shoes, 
ftiippers,  boots,  l)is)ti'<'s,  gsllers,  or  but- 
tons, exclusively,  not  combined  with  In- 
dia nibbcr  

Manufactures  of  lastlngs  suitable  for  sliues, 
Ixxits,  iKKitves,  or  buttons,  exclusively; 

see  l.aftinyt 

Hanun-s  or  suhstancos  expressly  used  for , 

Maps  and  charts 

Marssrhino ;  kv  CnrdinU 

Miirlilc,  manufactures  of;  see  Manu/aetwtt 

nf  Marhle 

Marble  paving  tile ;  see  Manii/aciurrt  q/ 

Marblr 

Marlile  in  the  rough  slab  or  Muck,  unman- 

ufacliired 

Marine  coral,  unmanufactured 

Msmiw  ;  mv  1'atliitr,  Marrow,  etc 

Malllntr,  <  hina,  ami  other  floor  matting 
and  mala,  made  of  flngs,  Jute,  or  grass. . 

M<>al,  Indian  corn ;  sw  Innan  (\>m 

Me«l«,  preparsd;  see  I'rtparfd  Vfyetabitt, 

MmU,  etc 

Medals  ;  see  CafrinetM  uf  Coi'iim,  etc 

Medicinal  preparations,  not  otherwise  pro- 

vidiHl  for 

Mmlkinsl  drugs,  nifits,  and  leaves,  in  a 
crude  slat*-,  Lot  ollierwis)-  pn>vidf<l  for. . 

Mercurial  pri-narations  ;  sm;  f  WoinW 

Metal  embroideries;  see  Artifiet  rmbniU- 

trnt 

Metals,  manufacturas  of;  sea  ikmu/^ttunm 

fit  /MtMt.  etc 

Hrlals,  silver  plated;  see  Silrrr ■  pialnl 
Utah 
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Metal,  Dutch  and  bronae.  In  leaf 

Metals,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for 

.Metal,  type ;  see  Tupe  Metal 

.MtitAllic  pens 

.Mineral  M'aters 

Mineral  and  bituminous  substances.  In  a 
crude  stalls  nut  otherwise  provided  for. . 

Mineral  kermes 

.Minerals;  see  Specimens  of  Xaturallliaory 

.Mlts  made  on  frames ;  see  Capt,  Olove",  etc 

Mils  made  on  frames,  when  wholly  of  cot- 
ton ;  see  Cap.i,  Oluvtn,  etc 

— when  bleached,  prlntol,  painted,  or  dyed 

Models  of  inventions  ami  other  Improve- 
ments In  the  arts,  provided  that  no  arti- 
cle or  articles  shall  be  deemed  a  model  or 
Improvement  which  can  be  fitted  for  usi!. 

Mohair  and  silk  twist ;  see  Hillc  Tirifl,  etc 

Mohair,  nuuiufacturcs  of;  sec  Manu/iicluren 
of  (iuatu'  Uair,  etc. 

Molasses 

.\Iord»nt,  patent;  see  I'atent  Mordant  . , 

Mosaics,  real  and  imitations,  when  set ;  see 
Ccmieos,  etc 

Mosaics,  not  set;  see  Cameo*,  etc,  not  tet. 

Mosaics,  Imitations  of,  not  set ;  see  Dui- 
niuiids,  etc.,  not  net 

Moss  for  bods  or  mattresses ;  see  IIair,curl- 
«f.  etc 

Moulds,  button;  see  Hutton  ami  Ihtttan 
MoiiUU 

Muffs :  see  Capn,  Hat*,  Miijfii,  etc 

-M  uriatic  acid ;  sec  Acid»,  aeetif,  etc 

Musical  Instruments  of  all  kinds,  and 
strings  for  musical  instruments,  of  whip 
gut,  catgut,  and  all  other  strings  of  the 
samemalerhil 

Music,  printed  with  lines,  boimd  or  un> 
bound 

.Muskets,  rifles,  and  oth^r  fire-arms 

Xalls,  copp<T  ;  s<'C  Copper  Hodt,  etc 

Natron 

Natural  lilslory,  specimens  of;  see  Upeel- 
menu,  etc 

\eat's-foot  oil ;  sec  Oiln,  XcaCn-/oot,  etc. , . 

Needles  of  all  kinds,  for  sewing,  darning, 
or  knitting 

Ncwspapere,  Illustrated ;  see  ilvoh),  etc.  . . 

Nickel 

Nitrate  of  lead 

Nitrate  of  soda,  rv&ued,  etc. ;  see  Saltpetre, 
reiineil.  etc 

Nitrate  of  soda,  when  crude;  see  Saltpetre, 
when  crude 

^'  itric  acid ;  sec  A  cid«,  acelouii,  etc 

Nutmegs 

Nuts,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Nuts,  cocoa ;  see  Cocoa-nutu 

Nuts  used  exclusively  In  dyeing,  etc. ;  sec 
Btrrien.  Xtiln,  etc 

Nuts,  ivory ;  see  tmnj  ,\utt 

Nut-galls 

Nux  vomica 

Oakum 

Oats  and  oatmeal , 

<  )chrt's  and  oebivy  earllis 

Oil-cloth  of  every  description,  of  wliatevcr 

material  coniiMwd 

Oils,  volatile,  essential,  or  rxpnissed,  and 
not  otherwise  pruvlded  for 

Oil,  castor ;  set-  Catlor  Oil 

Oil,  spemiari'li,  whale,  and  other  fish,  of 
American  fisheries,  and  all  other  articles 
the  proilun-  of  such  fisheries 

Oils,  henip-s<'e<l,  linseeil,  ra|H'-see<l,  and  all 
other  iiUs  used  In  painting ,  s<'o  Hnn]>- 
teed  Oil,  etc 

Oils,  neat's -fool,  and  other  animal  oil, 
sprnuaceti,  whale,  and  other  fish  oil,  the 
i)n>duce  uf  foreign  fl.-*herles 

Oils,  i»lm,  siai,  and  cocoa-nut 

<MI  of  vitriol;  s4h)  Suljiliurie  Arid 

<ild  or  scrap  Iron  ;  see  Irwi.  old,  etc  ... 

<  lid  pewter ;  see  /Vicfi  r,  irhm  old,  etc.. . 
Ollve-oll  In  casks,  other  thau  salad  oil  . , 
Olive  salad  oil,  and  all  other  olive-oil,  nut 

otherwise  provWed  fur 

Olives 

Opium 

Oranges,  lemons,  and  limes 

Orange  and  lemnu  peel 

Orleans;  see  Anatto 

<  imanu'nlal  fealhers  or  flowers ;  see  Featk 

ern 

Orpiment 
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Orris  or  irl*  root ;  see  Ina  or  Orris  Root . . 
Osier  baakett;   boo  liatketa  compoatd  of 

(iiOM,  Outer,  etc 

OBii'r  or  willow,  prepared  for  basket-mak- 

era*  ufc  

Oxalic  add  J  see  Aeidt,  acetic,  etc. 

rack-thread:  nee  Tmnet  and  I'ack-thrKtd 

I'addy ;  ace  Rice  or  Ittddy 

I'aiiiliiigii  and  atatiiary 

Vnintinga  on  glass 

I'uinted  glass ;  see  UlatM,  painted 

I'ninta,  dry  or  ground  in  oil,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Talni  leaf,  uninaniifacturcd 

rnlni-lcaf  bn^ketA ;  see  Uaiiketii 

I'atui-leaf  liatn  ;  see  Ilatn  ami  Bonnet* , . 

ralm  oils  ;  aee  Oiln,  IWm,  etc 

Pamphlets  ;  aee  Books,  printed,  etc. 

I'aper  aegara :  see  Segar»,  Snuf,  etc  . . . 
I'aper,  manufactures  of;  aee  Manv/acturet 

i\f  Paper,  etc 

Taper,  antiquarian,  demy,  drawing,  cle. 

pliant,  fuolacap,  imperial,  letter,  and  all 

other  paper,  uut  otherwise  provided  fur, 
I  aper  boxes,  and  all  other  fancy  boxea. . . 

I'aper  envelopes 

Taper  hangings 

Taper  for  scretms  or  fire-boards 

I'aper,  sheathing ;  Bt!e  Shea'hintj  Paper. . . 
Taper,  raiuiic,  bound  or  unbound ;  aee  ilti- 

sic  I'aper 

Taplermache;   see  llan^facturel<  of  Pa- 

pirr-vuiche 

Tarohm>-nt 

I'arasola,  frames  or  aticka  for ;  see  Framen 

or  Stictci* 
Paraaols  and  sun-sbadca 


P«r  Canl. 
8U 


Paris  white :  aee  Whiting  or  Paris  White. . 
Taste ;  see  ilalsama 


Taato  compositions ;  aee  CampogUiona  of 
(JtOKS  or  Pnste,  when  set 

Taate,  licoriro ;  see  Licorice  I'aste 

Taste,  llrazll ;  see  Brazil  Paste 

I'aate  compositlona,  if  not  set ;  see  Conipo- 
silions  af  Glass  or  PaMe,  not  set 

TsKtel ;  aee  Wood  or  Pastel 

Tatont  mordant 

I'avlng  tiles,  marble ;  ace  Mantifoctures  of 
Marble 

Paving  atones 

I'avlng  and  roofing  tiles  and  bricks 

Pearls,  when  set ;  see  lHtmu»ids,  etc. ,  set 

Toarl,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 
of  Bom;  Shell,  Pearl,  etc 

I'earl  or  hulled  barley 

TcarU,  not  set ;  sec  Cameos,  Moxaics,  Dia- 
monds, (vcttis,  Paris,  etc.,  not  set 

Pearls,  Imitations  thereof,  not  set ;  ace  Dia- 
monds, Pearls,  etc.,  imitatiinu  tliereof, 
not  set 

Tearl,  mother  of 

Tebblea  fur  apectaclea  ;  ace  Glasses  or  Peb- 
bles for  Spectacles 

Tenells,  hair ;  see  Hair  Pencils 

Tenclln,  lead  ;  see  Lend  I'endls 

I>enclls,  red-rbalk ;  aee  Red-chalk  Pencils  . 

Tens,  metallic ;  sec  Metaltic  Pens 

Tepnor 

Terfumea ;  see  Balsams,  etc. 

I'erfumed  soap ;  ace  So^p,  perfumal 

Periodicals  and  other  works  In  course  of 
printing  and  republication  in  the  L'.  8.. . 

Periiidlrals  ;  see  Books,  printal,  etc 

Terscinal  and  household  effecta  (not  mer- 
chandise) of  citizens  of  the  United  SMes 
dying  abroad 

Ternvian  bark  ;  see  Bark,  ftnitiiVin 

I'ewter,  manufacturt^a  of;  sec  Mamifac 
turesaf  Brass,  etc 

Pewter,  when  old,  and  fit  only  to  be  reman 
nfactured 

Pickles,  capers,  etc  ;  see  (\titers,  etc 

I'Ickled  fish ;  aee  Fish,  foreign,  whether 
freah,  et«. 

Tigs,  Ircm ;  ace  Iron  in  Bars,  etc 


.'"  f,  lead ;  tee  Lead  in  l^m,  lic 

Tigs,  brasa ;  aee  Brass  in  Bars  and  Piijs  . 

Tigs,  cupper ;  see  Cojiper  in  IHgs,  etc 

Tigs,  tin ;  aee  2'in  in  Pigs,  etc 

liineiito 

Tine-applea 

Tlpes,  lead ;  see  headtn  I'ipts,  etc 

Pitch 

Pitch,  llurgunily  ;  tee  Burgundji  Pitch  . . . 

Plaits  fur  iKinnets,  etc. ;  aee  FliUs,  Hraids, 

liaits,  etc 
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TIanks ;  see  Ooardi,  '  'tanks,  etc 

TIants,  not  otherwi/o   provided  for;   aee 

Trees,  .Shrubs,  etc  

TIants  used  exclusively  in  dyeing :  ace  Bsr- 

rirs,  Xtits,  etc 

Plap'nina 

Piastt.-  of  Paris,  when  ground 

I'laatcr  of  Paris,  or  aulpbatc  of  lime,  un- 

ground 

TIatcd  metal,  silver ;   see  Silcer,  Plated 

Metal,  etc 

Tlates,  copper ;  see  Copper  in  Sheets,  etc. . 
Tlates,  stereotype ;  aee  Stereoti/pe  Plates. . 
Tlates,  Tcrno  tin ;  se«  Terne  Tin  Plates. . . 
Plates,  tin,  galvanized  or  ungalvanlzed ; 
sec  fin  Plates,  galvanized  or  ungalvan'd 
Tlat^,  bound  or  unbound ;  ace  Engravings 

or  Plates 

Plated  and  gilt  ware  of  all  kinds 

Platina,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufac. 

lures,  etc 

TUtlna,  unmanufactured 

TIayIng  cards 

Tlumbago : 

TInma 

Tluab,  hatters' ;  aee  Hatters'  Plush 

Tocket-books ;  aee  Card-cases,  etc 

Toliahing  stones 

Torcelain  glass ;  see  Glass,  porcelain 

Tork . 

Torter,  in  casks  or  bottles;  aco.il(e,  Beer, 

and  Porter 

Port-wlnea ;  ace  Wines 

Potash,  nitrate  of;  aee  Saltpetre,  refined 

or  partially  rejined ; 

Potash,  nitrate  of,  when  crude;  aee  Salt- 
petre or  Xitrate  of  Soda,  etc,  t(jfi<m  crude 

Potassium 

Potash,  chromate,  bichromate,  and  prua. 

elate  of;  aee  Chromate 

Potatoea 

Poultry,  prepared;   ace  Prepared  Vegeta- 

blei.  Meats,  etc. 

Powder,  gun ;  see  GunpoKder 

Powders,  fulminating ;  see  Fulminates . . . 
Powders,  bleaching;  aee  Bleaching  Pouder, 

etc 

Powder,  ink ;  aee  Ink  and  Ink  Powder. . . 
I'reciouB  stones,  and  imitationa  thereof ;  see 

Diamonds,  etc.,  when  set 

Precious  atones,  not  set;  see  Cameos,  etc, 

irhen  not  net 

Precious  stones,  imitationa  of,  not  set ; 

Diimunuls,  etc.,  imitations  of,  not  set 

I'reparcd  vegetables,  meats,  poultry,  and 

game,  scaled  or  Inclosed  in  cans,  or  oth- 

erwiac 

Preparationa,    medicinal ;    see    Medicinal 

Preparations 

Preparations,  mercurial ;  see  Calomel,  etc 
I  reparations  of  oalta;  sec  Salts, Epsmn,ete, 
Treser\-od  salmon ;  aee  Salmon,  prescroed . 
I'rintcd  booka,  magazines,  etc. ;  see  Books, 

printed 

Trunes  

TruKslan  blue 

I>rusalatc  of  potaah ;  aee  Chromate,  etc . . . 

I'ulp,  dried ;  aee  Dried  Pulp 

Tumlce 

Tumice-stonr  

Tumpklns 

Tutty 

Tyrollgneous  acid ;  aee  Acids,  acetic,  etc. . 

Quicksilver 

Qullla  bark ;  aca  Bark,  Quilla 

tiuills 

(Quinine,  tuiphato  of:  see  .Sulphate 

Kags,  of  whatever  material,  except  wool. . . 

Italsins 

l;ape-8ced ;  see  Uem]>-secd 

Kaiie-aced  oil ;  aee  Hemp-seed,  etc..  Oil. . . 

Katafla ;  see  Cardials 

Itatans  and  n-eils,  unmanufactured 

l!aw  silk;  see  Silks,  raw,  not  mare  ad- 

vttncefl,  etc 

Ilaw  silk ;  aee  .Sili,  row?,  or  as  reeled  from 

the  roromi,  etc 

Itaw  hides  and  skins  of  all  kinds 

Kml-ehalk  |)enclla 

Red-chalk 

Ited-lead  ;  ace  White  and  Red  Lead 

lieeds,  unmanufactured ;  ace  Itatans,  etc . . 
Kegiilus  of  Antimony;  aee  Antimong,  etc.. 

Ithubarb 

Idee  or  paddy 

Klfles ;  see  Musktts 
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RlncteU  of  h«lr ;  tee  llraceUt* 

Rod«f  iron  ;  tion  Iron  in  Haric,  etc  , . 
Kodt,  copper ;  am  Copper  Jiodt,  ete. 

Roll  brtniKlnnt^ 

Roman  vitrinl ;  tee  Bliu  or  Jioman  Vitriol 

Ronuin  ciMiient 

Rnoflng  ulntiNi,  etc 

Roofing  tllcK  ;  »ro  niving  and  Rooflnn,  etc 
Root,  Iria  or  orris ;  aee  Iri*  or  Orrin  tb)ol. . 
Root,  licorice  ;  ae«  Lieorire  Paitif,  ete. .... 
Roota,  medicinal ;  xw  Mfdiciml  l)rvgt,eie. 

Root,  niadrler ;  aee  Madder  Root 

Koot«  uaed  excluaiveljr  in  d)reiag ;  aee  H*r- 

rie».  Suit,  etc 

Roae-wiHxi,  nianiibctura  of;  tea  Manufac' 

turf  a  n/  Cedar-uood^  etc 

Roae-wiKHl,  iinmanufkctured ;  aee  Woodc . . 

Rotten-atone 

Roocoii ;  ae«  A  imUo 

Rougli  marble ;  aee  MoHiU  in  the  rough. . . 
Rnbiea  and  imltatioai,  when  aet ;  see  Dia- 

mondi>,  etc, 

RuUca,  not  aet;  ace  Cameos,  etc.,  not  net. . 
Rublca,  imitatlona  thereof,  not  aet ;  ace  Dia- 

mondu,  etc.,  imitationa  therenf,  not  mt. . 

Rags;  aee  Oarfiels 

Rye  ami  rye  flour 

SMdlery  of  all  kinda,  not  otherwlae  pro- 
vided fur 

Saddlery,  common  tinned  or  Japanned 

Bafflowcr 

8«AMn  and  aaffron  cake 

Sago 

Salad  oil;  aee  OHM  .Salad  Oil 

Sal  ammonia : 

Salmon,  preaerved 

Sal  a<Kla,  and  all  earlwnates  of  aoda  by 

wlialorcr  name  dcaignated,  not  othenriae 

nrovliled  for 

SaJted  fiali ;  aee  /''iiA,  /oreifm,  etc 
Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  aoda  or  |K)ta«h,  when 

rrflned  or  partially  refined 

Saltpetre,  or  nitrate  of  aoda  or  potaab,  when 

crude 
Salta,  i:pi<»m,  (ilauber,  Rochelle,  and  all 

other  aalta  nnil  preparation*  of  lalta,  not 

otherwise  provided  for 

Sordlnea :  aee  A  nchoviet 

Sarsaparilla 

Satin-wood,  manufacturoa  of;  aee  Jfanu- 

fofturt*  iif  Cnlar-aood,  etc 

Satin-wiMxl,  unmanufactured ;  a>>c  H'ooda. . 
Satin  atrnw  hala,  bonnet*,  etc. ;  aoa  UoIh, 

BoniU'tH.  etc. 

Saucea;  a<>e  ('ajtrr§ 

Saxony  ciriK-IIng ;  aeo  CarpiU 

.Voogliola  lop*  for  tablet,  or  other  article*  of 

furaituri' 

Soantllng ;  aee  llnurd;  ete. 


Scrap  Iron ;  pee  Iron,  old  or  iterap  .... 
Sculpture,  apeiluutn*  u(;  leojmloiopi 


<kieal 


App  iratu»,  etc. 

Sealing-wax 

Seating,  hair ;  aee  Hair-rloth 

Sea-WH'd  tot  U-da,   mattreaaea,  etc ;  see 

i/ni'r,  rurteil.  etc 

S«eda  ;  Hv  f*ir. Vii  .S'e«d*,  etc 

SMda,  henip-aood,  rapc-aeed  ;   aeo  Uemp- 

med 

SoedUc 

Sagara,  anuff,  paper  segara,  and  all  o^er 

Banufacturea  of  tolmi^ 

Senegal  gum ;  aee  Oum  Arabir,  etc 

Sepi.l* 

SflwinK  ailk,  in  the  gum  or  purified 

SewiUK  needlea  ;  see  Seedlfn  oj  all  lindt . . 

Shadd.rka 

Shear  ilrrl ;  we  Steel  in  Bart 

HliealhInK  paper 

Sheathing  nip|HT,  liut  no  copper  to  be  coo- 

aidiri'd  aneli,  and  admitted  free,  except 

In  alieeta  of  forty-eight  inchea  long  and 

feurteen  inrliii>  wide,  and  weighing  from 

fourteen  to  Ihlrty-four  ounces  the  M|uarcl 

fcol 

Sheathing  luilal,  not  wholly  or  lu  port  of | 

iron,  uiigalvanixed i 

Sheathing  fell ;  aee  /'rC,  adheeine,  ete.  ...\ 
Sbeep'a  wool,  on  certain  conditions ;   se«i 

WaA 

ShM'ta,   allver-pUI«d    metal;   sea  &'l(H>r-{ 

pUdnl  Metal I 

She<  la,  ciipiKT ;  aeo  I'oitper  in  Sheet* i 

Sbeeta,  India  rubber;  aee  India  lluhltrr,] 

•U  I 

Shoe  >,  leail ;  aee  Lead  in  IHgt,  etc I 
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Free. 
94 
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Free. 

8 

4 

80 

8 

16 

94 

15 

8 
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Free. 
Free. 


Free. 
Free. 


80    I  Ftm. 


80    I 

I 

10     I 

to    I 


94 
15 

4 
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Artlrlu. 


Sheets,  tin ;  see  Tin  in  I'latim or  Sh'etn 
Sheets,  xinc,  spelter,  or  tentenegiie;  aee 

Xinc,  etc 

Shell,  manufacture*  of ;  see  Manu/arturet 

of  lUme.  etc 

Sheila  of  cocoa ;  aeo  Cocoa  khellt 

Shell  boxea :  aee  Cttrd-fa»ei>,  etc 

Sheila,  unmanufactured ;  see  7br(0<a«  and 

other  ahelU 

ShelUc 

Hherry ;  see  ICi'tie* 

Shingle  bolt*  and  staYS  bolts 

Shirts  made  on  frame* ;  aee  Ciipn,  Gloves. 

etc 

Shirts  made  on  frames,  if  wlioll;  of  cotton ; 

ace  Tii/ia.  twliirta,  etc 

— when  bleached,  printed,  painted,  or  dyed 
Shoea  eoniiRiaed  wholly  of  IndU  rubljor  . . . 

Shoddy ;  see  H'ljjrfe,  or  Shoddy 

Shot,  leaden ;  aee  Leaden  Shot 

Sliniba ;  aeo  Trees,  Shntb»,  etc 

Side  arms  of  every  description 

SInglea,  silk  ;  aeo  Silk,  raw,  not  mors  ad. 

tawed,  I'tc 

Silk,  nianufacturos  of,  if  embroidered ;  see 

Mamifanures  of  Cotton,  Linen,  Silk,  etc 
silk  twiat,  and  twist  composed  of  muhair 

and  ailk 

Silk,  aewing,  purifled ;  see  Seiefnfl  Silk  . . . 
Silk,  aewing,  lu  the  gum  ;  ace  Sewing  Silk\ 

Silka,  fiosa ;  sec  Floim  Silks 

Silk,  manufacture*  of;  aeo  Manu/aetures 

of  Silk 

Silk  and  cotton  hatters'  pliwh ;  aee  Hatters' 

Plush 

Silk  and  cotton  velvet  in  the  piece,  cotton 

chief  value ;  aee  Veictt  eomjiosed  of  Cot- 
ton and  Silk 

.Silk,  raw,  not  more  aiivanced  In  manufac. 

turc  than  aingics,  tram,  and  thrown,  or 

organxina 

Silk,  raw,  or  as  reeled  from  the  cocoon,  not 

lieing  doubled,  twtst<'d,  or  advanced  in 

manufacture  In  any  way 

Silk  twiat,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  ex 

clualvely  of  allocs,  cut  la  alips  or  patterns 

of  tho  alxo  and  ahapc  fur  ahm'a,  boots, 

IxMittva,  or  buttons,  slippers,  and  galtora, 

not    combined  willi    India  rubber;    hih' 

Manufaelurrs  nf  Mithair  CMh,  etc 

Silver  embroideries ;  aee  Articles  mnbroid- 

rred,  etc 

Silver,  nunufaeturea  of;  see  Mamifactures 

of  lirae*,  etc 

Silrer-plaled  met.tl,  in  sheets  or  other  form 
Silver  leaf;  sec  Oold  and  Silver  Leaf, 

Silver  coin  ;  aee  r«iiM 

Sisal  grass  ;  see  Jute,  etc. 

Skina,  fiah  ;  see  Fish  Skitu 

Skina,  fura  dreaaed  on  ;  see  Furs  dressed  on 

Skin 

Skina,  gold-be* t4'r»' ;  ww  (Md-beaten' .Skins 

Skins  iif  all  kind*,  Jainnned 

Skina,  tanned  and  dnaaed,  of  ail  kind* 

Skina,  raw,  of  all  kinda ;  aee  Raw  llidtx 

ami  Skins,  etc. 

Skina  of  all  kinds,  not  utherwiae  provided 

for 

Slaba,  iron  ;  sec  /ran  ill  liars,  ete 

Slabs,  marble ;  aee  JfnrMe  in  the  rouijh. ... 
SlalM  of  India  ruhlier,  unmanufactured  ... 

Slafea,  roofing ;  aee  Hnutlnif  .sUitts I 

Slatea  other  than   roofing;    see   Roojlngl 

.S-|ar««,  ete 

Slate  iH'ncils 

Smalta 

Smoked  fiah ;  s<'C  Fiah,  foreign,  etc I 

Snuff;  ao-  SiKiars,  Snuf,  ete 

S<iap,  I  aaille,  |ierfniiied,  Windsor,  and  all 

other  kinds 

S<iap  alorks  anri  atulTa  ;  see  1\tlloic 

Socks  made  on  framva;  aeo  tViiM,  tlloves, 

ete 

Sorka  nia<Ie  on  frames,  wholly  of  cottim ; 

see  Cajts,  Gloves,  etc ,  inatle  on  frames, 

tehiillxi  of  Cotton 

—  whea  ble*ehe<l,  printed,  |iainted,  or  dyedi 

Soda,  aal ;  aee  .Sal  Sislii 

S<aia,  carlx'Oates  of ;  aiHt  .S'liI  .S'orfa 

S<ida,  nitrate  of,  refliied,  etc  ;  see  Sattpe-. 

tre,  refined 

.'<ijda,  iiltratt!  of,  wlieu  crude ;  aee  Saltpetre, 

mule 

Sfida  aah 

Sole  Irather ;  aee  Leather,  tanned,  etc. . . . 
Soureulra;  sec  Card-eases 
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see  Alabiuttr  and  Spar 


Hpi>r  ornsmonts 

OnmmenU 

Sptiri ;  ara  Omirdt,  Ptant;  etc 

Spartorro  for  Iiato,  bonnaU,  nte, ;  lee  Flatu, 

llrttidn,  Sparttrre,  etc 

Hpectadcii,  gtuiica  for ;  geo  (Jla»»u  or  Ptb- 

bleu  f»'  UpectarXtM 

Spociincn*  of  iculpturo ;  bco  Phitouuphical 

An>arattt;  etc 

HpecimoDA  of  natural  hUtory,  inlneralotfy, 

or  botany 

!<peltRr  In  aliceta  ;  aco  Zini",  .Si>rU«r,  etc. . . 
Spelter,  unmanufactured;  aee  Zina,  Spel- 
ter, etc.,  uiwianu/actured 

jipcrmacctl  nil ;  Hce  SjtemuicttU  whale,  and 

other  Oilt, of  Mntrxran  fiehery 

Rpermneetl  oil,  foreign ;  aee  SeaCe-fuot,  etc. 

Spurniarctl  candles  and  tupera 

Spicea  of  all  klnda 

Spike*,  copper  ;  aee  Copper  HoJg,  etc.  .... 
Spirita  iliatllleil  from  grain ;  <ee  Brnndg. . . 

Splrltuona  lieveragea ;  aea  V  irditUs 

Spirits,  lac ;  nee  Lae  Spirit! 

Spirita  uf  turpentine 

.Spongca 

Spunk 

S(|ullla 

Stained  glaai;  aee  Olau,  colored,  itained, 

or  painted 

Starch 

Stara  of  gold  or  «llvcr ;  aee  Bpauletg 

Statuary ;  aee  PaiiUintjt  mid  Statuary. , . . 

Stares ;  ace  Hoards,  J'taniii,  etc 

Stave  bulta ;  aee  Shit\gle  and  Stave  Boltn. . 

Stearin  candlex  and  tapera 

Steel,  not  otherwise  provided  for 

Steel,  In  bara,  caat,  abear,  or  Uemuui 

Stereotype  piatea 

Sticka  for  walking ;  ace  Canet,  etc. 

Stlcka  for  umbreliaa ;  aee  ^niniu  and  SHaks 
/or  Cmbreltan,  etc. 

StilUbottoma 

Stoeklnga    made   on   fmmea ;   see    Cape, 

atoven,  etc,  made  on  Frame  i 

Stocking*,    wholly    of    eottou,    nude    on 
framea;  see  Cape,  lionneta,  etc.,  wholly 

of  Cotton,  made  on  Framee 

Stocking!,  when  bleached,  printed,  painted, 

or  dyed 

Stonea,  prccioua,  when  sot ;  see  Diamonda, 

etc.,  mheneel 

Ston>:i<,  precious,  when  not  set;  see  Cam- 

fjH,  etc.,  not  net 

Slonea,   precious,  Imitations  thereof,   not 
•et;  aee  Olamonde,  etc.,  imitations  qf, 

noltet 

.<*tones,  paving ;  see  fining  Stones , . , 
Stones,  building ;  see  Building  Stones 
Stones,  burr,  unmanufactured ;  aee  £urr 

StOUM 

Stone- ware ;  see  Hurthen,  China,  and  Stone- 
ware  

Stones,  pdllahlng ;  aee  I^liehing  Stones, 

Stone,  pumlcu ;  aee  I*iiiHire-ntow , 

Stone,  rotten  ;  aee  Hotten-stonf 

Btraw  baakcts ;  see  Baskets  composed  of 

Grass,  Straw,  etc 

Straw  hata  and  bonnets;   ace  Hats  and 

Bonnets  composed  of  Straw,  etc 

Strings  of  whtpgut  or  ratgut  for  muaical 

Inatnimenta :  aeo  Musicat  Inttrtttnents. . 

StrliigK,  all  otiier,  of  tlie  sanui  material ; 

aee  .^lusiral  Iitstrtimenis 

Suliatancea  expressly  uaed  for  nmnurea 
Subatitute  gums  ur  burned  ataroh ;  see  Gum 

Arabic 

Sugar  uf  all  klnda 

Sugar,  «l  .ipof;  aeo  iSinip  of  Sugar 
Sulphate  of  lime,  uoground ;  see  Plaster  of 

J  "aris 

Sulphate  of  eopi)cr ;  see  lilue  or  Jioman 

ntriol 

Sulphate  of  Iron ;  see  Cojiperas 

Sulphate  of  liaryteji,  crude  ur  refined 

SulpliBtc  of  quinine 

Sulphate  of  line  ;  see  White  Vitriol 

Sulphuric  add,  or  oil  of  vitriol 

Sulphur,  flour  of;  soo  Flour  of  Sulphur, 

Sulphur,  lac ;  see  Vac  Sufphur 

Sumac 

Hun-shHde«;  see  Pttrwolsartd  ,1tin-shadet, 
Sun-slindes,   fmmea   and  sticks   for;    see 

Frames  and  Stifles  for  I'arasols 

Buapendera,  wholly  or  In  part  of  India  rub. 

bcr  ;  «e<i  Braces 

Bweotmesta ;  see  ComJUs , , 
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Sirup  of  sugar 

Tallow  candles 

Tallow,  marrow,  and  all  other  greaae  and 
soap  stocks  and  soap  atuffa,  not  otherwise 

provided  for 

Tanned  leather ;  see  Leather,  tanned,  . 
Tanned  and  dressed  skins ;  see  Skins,  tanneti 

and  dressed 

Tanning,  articles  used  In,  not  In  a  crude 

state,  not  otherwise  provided  for ;  see 

Articles  used  in  Dyeing  or  Tanning. . 

Tapers,  smrmaecti ;  see  Spemwieeti  Can- 

atei  ana  Tapers 

Tapers,  stearin ;   see  Stearin  Candles  and 

Tapers 

Tapers,  wax ;  see  Wax  Candles  and  Tapers 

Tapioca 

Tar 

Tartaric  acid ;  s  ^  Acids,  acetic 

Tartar,  cream  of;  see  Cream  of  Tbrter 

Tartar,  crude ;  aeo  Argds 

Toascla  of  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal ;  see 

UpatUcts 

Tea  from  place  of  production;  see  Coffee 

and  Tea 

Teeth,  immanufactured ;  aee  Horns,  etc. 

Temo  tin,  In  plates  or  sheets 

Terra  Japonlca,  catechu,  or  cutch 

Teutcneguo  In  sheets;  see  Zinc,  Sjielter, 

and  Teulenegue,  in  Sheets 

Teutenegue,   unmanufactured ;    see   Zinc, 

etc.,  utintanufactured 

Thibet  goals'  lialr,  unmanufactured ;   see 

Angora,  Thibet,  etc 

Thread  lacings  and  insertlngs  . . : 

Thrown  silk ;  ace  Silk,  raw,  not  more  ad- 
vanced, etc 

Tiles,  marble  paving;  see  Ifantifactures 

of  Marble 

Tiles,  rooflng  ur  paving;  see  Paving  and 

Jlooflnj  Tiles 

Timber,   hewu  and   sawed ;    see  Boards, 

Planks,  etc 

Timber  to  be  uaed  In  building  wharves ;  sec 

Buanls,  Planks,  etc 

Tin,  manufactures  of;  see  Manufactures 

of  Brass,  etc 

Tin  in  piatea  or  sheets,  galvanized  or  nn- 

galvanized 

Tin  in  pigx,  liars,  or  blocks 

Tinned  saddlery ;  see  Saddlery,  enmmon. . 

Tlncul ;  see  Burax,  crude 

'1  Inctures ;  see  Bahmms 

I'lppets  of  fur ;  see  Caps,  etc. ,  of  Fur 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of ;  see  Segars 

Tobacco,  nnmanufactured 

Tortoise  and  other  shells,  unmanufactured 

Tow  of  hemp  or  flax ;  see  Codilla 

Toys ;  sec  JJotUi 

'I'rngacanth,  gum;  see  Gum  Arabic,  etc.. . 
Tram,  silk ;  sec  Silks,  raw,  not  more  ad- 
vanced, etc 

Trees,  shrubs,  bulbs,  plants,  and  roots,  not 

otherwise  provided  for 

Tresses,  gold,  silver,  or  other  metal;  see 

Sfmuteis 

Trimmings,  cotton ;  see  Cotton  Laces 

Tumblers,  glass  ;  see  Glass  Tumblers 

Turkey  enrpcllug ;  see  Carjiets 

Turmeric 

Turpentine,  spirits  of;  see  Spirits  of  Tur- 

peittine 

Turtle,  green  ;  see  Green  Turtle 

Twines  and  pack-thread,  of  whatever  mate- 
rials composed 

Twist,  silk,  or  silk  and  mohair;  see  Silk 

Tuiat 

Type  metal 

Tyiics,  new  or  old 

I'mbrellns 

I'mbrclla  frames  and  sticks ;  see  Frames. 

Upper  leather 

Vanilla  beans 

Vegetable  Ivory,  manufactured ;  aeo  Man- 

Ufaclures  of  Boiu;  etc 

Vegetable  ivory,  ur  Ivory  nuts  ;  see  lo.  Suts 
Vegetables,  prepared;  see  Prepared  Vege- 
tables   

Vegetable  substances  uaed  in  making  huts 

and  bonnets ;  sea  Hats  and  Boitt'cls 

Vcg(<tablo    imbatances,    unmanufactured ; 

fee  Jtite 

Vegetables  n^t  otherwise  provided  (br  j  see 

Berries,  Veiietables 

Vegetohlo  substance*  used  for  beds  and 
mattresses ;  sua  Hair,  cnrled 
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Vpgvbibliii  iiaod  uxoliulveljr  in  drvlng ;  ler 
Htrri  fH,  Suli 

Vellum 

Velvet  In  the  pleoe,  eompoaed  whnllf  of 
oollnn 

Velvet,  when  blcRelieil,  printed,  painted,  or 


dyed. 


Velvet  ill  the  pleee,  compoaod  of  cotton  and 
flilk,  tint  of  which  eotton  U  tbo  ooropo- 
neiit  iiiitterlal  of  chief  value 

Venetian  earpetlng ;  leo  VarpelK 

Verdlgrln 

VertnlwIIi;  aeo  Macanmi 

Vemilllon 

Vowelii  of  rait  Inn ;  nee  inm,  eatl,  etc . . . 

A'eiwelii  «f  metal;  leo  Manufacturt*  of 
Uraiu,  etc, 

VeMelo  of  Klaiw  ;  xee  Maimfacturet  of  Olaf 

\'iueKar 

Vitriol,  trnvn  ;  nee  Cimperat 

Vitriol,  white;  hod  WhiU  Vitriol,  or  Sul- 
tihitttf/  Xiiir 

Vitriol,  oil  of;  nee  HtUphuric  Acid 

Volatile  oil ;  nee  <>t7«,  t-uloti'lc,  etc. 

Wafen 

Wanw  romponed  of  eartliy  and  mineral 
■iilxilannw,  ni>t  otlierwUii  provided  for; 
M.W  Jiitrt/utn,  etc 

Waren,  Japanneii ;  nee  Javimned  Waren. . . 

Wanii  of  metal;  nee  Manu/art^Vft  <t,f 
ftrtiim,  etc 

Wares  of  idami ;  mic  .t/niii^uefiireo  nfObiM 

Ware*  of  |npieriiuch  • ;  nee  JUamt/arture* 
tif  fnjiirr-miirfte 

WarcK,  plated  and  gilt;  see  PicUtd  mul, 
(Jilt  H  ruT.i 

Wa»te,  or  fhoddy | 

WatehcK,  irrtlaU  for;  mo  tllan*  I'njftai*] 
/or  n'fitrhru 

AVntrtit'H  and  (wrti*  of  watehea 

Walrh  iiialeriaU  and  unflnlahed  partj  of 
watcher 

Waters,  mineral ;  eee  Mitteral  Waifru 

Water  colora 

W»x  ^^(lii ;  inT  IkadH 

Wax,  mallng ;  mv  Sraling-ttax 

Wax,  Ijeen' ;  ire  Htfsimx 

Wax  eHiiilleii  and  ta)H'ra 

Wearing  apparel ;  «■*!  Vhthiit^i,  rratlij^m'iUf 
Wearing  apparel  in  actual  lutt-,  and  otiker 
prrnonal  efficta  not  luercliaiuliin',  profet- 
aional  tM>oki<,  liiipleiiientx,  iiii«triiinent«, 
and  tiMila  of  iradr,  orcnpallon,  or  em- 
plojrinenl,  of  iH'mnnii  arriving  in  thai  I . 
htatei<,  provided  that  thU  exemption  tdiali 
not  Ih'  roniitnii'<l  to  Include  machinery  or 
other  article*  Imported  for  iwe  in  any 
nianiifarliiring  i«talill>hiiieiit,  or  for  mlIbi 
Webbing,  enni{HiiH*d  wholly  or  in  part  of ; 

India  robber  ;  nv  Itrattti 

Weld I 

Whalebone  buketa  ;  mti  llanlxt* 

WlialelK*ne,  the  producaof  Aiivlini  flitherieal 
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Umitko  Btatm'  TiMitn—CotUbmud. 

ArUclaa.  i      flSir" 


— For  diveiu.oiona  on  Protective  Tariff,  «eo  A'urfA  Amtr- 
icon  llrrirtr,  xi.  223  (E.  EVBBBTT),  XXX,  1(K),  xxzil. 
127  (A.  U.  KvKUKTT),  XXXV.  265,  Ixxiii.  90 (Howes)  ; 
Amrriran  Whiy  llrritir,  ii.  iii.  ((Jkbki.KyX  Iv.  215,  410, 
iii.  XVi,  V.  813  ;  KilinburgK  llrriev,  Ix.xii,  221 ;  Itenvt- 
iratir  Hiririr,  vii.  .'Ml,  ix.  321»,  X.  iibl,  xiv.  291,  447  ; 
A  mrririin  (lunrirriy  Jtrrim;  x.  444,  xl.  .HIS ;  SnutAfm 
iiHarl,rl<i  Hrrietc,  ii.  &H2,  vi.  20C,  viil.  213;  NlLKS'x 
/irg.,  vul«.  xvii.,  xix.,  XX.,  xxL,  xxil.,  xxlii.,  xxiv. ; 
iSmitirm  /.itrniry  .itrttmr/rr,  viii.  421.  'I'lie  Bjieeobea 
iif  Mr.  (lav,  Mr.  Artainn,  and  other  xtateiimeu,  ui«y  I* 
founii  in  the  voluiueit  of  Nii.kn'h  Htyisltr. 

Tarpaulillg,  n  Immil  piece  of  iiinvM  well  lUuliol 
with  t'lr,  and  umh)  to  cover  the  lintiliway!*  of  a  ship  at 
oea,  to  pri'veiit  the  |ienetrstion  of  the  rain  or  Has-wster 
»hirh  ui.iy  at  limea  riinh  over  the  derki. 

Tartar  (<ir.  ra^>ro/K(f,  infrmnl;  hecause  It  U  the 
re<li:nent  or  ilrej^a  of  wino),  the  nuliatsnco  whivb  ron- 
rretra  u|ion  the  inaiile  of  winr-caaka.  It  In  i'alle<l  red 
ami  white  aryol,  acvonluiK  to  the  wine  fmin  which  it 
if  ohtainrd.  When  purified  it  in  often  calle<l  i-rraia  oj" 
tarliir:  it  in  n  liitartrste  of  putaah. — /«>«  Ahoai.. 

Taaman,  Abel  Jaiueo.  Iliator^-  Li  itilcnt  in  re- 
gard to  ths  esxly  dava  of  thu  uavigotur  and  geugraph- 


Whnlebone  bata  and  Iwnneta ;  •»«  llattand 

BontulM 

Whale  oil,  foreign ;  xw  oiu,  Sml'ii-/oot,  etc. 
Whalo  oil  of  American  flaheriea;  aee  Ofi(, 

tpertnaeeti,  etc 

Wheat  and  wheat  (ionr 

White  acid  ;  aee  Aci(U,  acetic,  etc 

White  and  nul  lead 

White,  l-arU ;  aeo  Whiti.ig,  or  Pari)  WMU 

White  vitriol,  or  aiilphate  of  aino 

Whiting,  or  l-arU  white 

Willow  baakets  ,  aeo  Ikuktts 

Willow  liata  and  bonneta;  see  llat»  and 

Hontutx  of  airavty  etc 

Willow  Mjuarea  for  hata  and  bonneta ;  aee 

flalt 

WUlow  prepared  for  baaket-makora'  iia«; 

aeo  Oywr  oimI  H'i/fcMc. 


Wilton  carpeting ;  a«ie  Carptt» 

Window  glaari,  broad,  crown,  or  cylinder. , 

Wlndaor  aoap ;  aeo  Soap 

Winei*,  llurgiiudy,  Champagne,  ilaret,  Ma- 
deira, port,  abf'rry,  and  all  other  winea 
and  imltatloua  of  wlnua 

Wlnga  of  gold,  allver,  metal ;  aee  KpauM* 

Woad  or  paatel 

Wood,  nianufartiirea  of;  aee  Hamifaetwt* 
of  Viood 

Wood,  nnmauufacturod,  not  othorwlae  pro- 
vided for 

Wooil,  Are ;  ace  t'irt-voad 

Wooda,  cedar,  granadllla,  ebony,  malioga* 
ny,  roHC  -  w<hhI,  and  aatlii  •  wimmI,  when 
nianiifactured 

Wooda,  namely,  n>dar,  In)X,  eliony,  llgnnm< 
vita',  granadllla,  mahogany,  roae-wood, 
aatlu-w<Nid,  and  alt  other  cabinet  wooda, 
unmanufactured 

WofHia,  dye,  extracta  or  decoctions  of;  aee 
KTh-acIt  aitd  Itteoetiutm 

Wooda,  dye ;  aee  Jiroxil-icood,  ami  tUl  other 
l>lif-irwHi*  in  Stifk* 

Wool,  manufacturea  of;  aee  Manufa/iureti 
of  HV.o/,  etc. 

Wool,  unmanufactured,  not  otherwlae  pro- 
vided for 

Wool  coating  90  centa  or  loaa  |ier  pound  . . . 

Wo(den  and  worated  yam 

Wool  liata  ;  aee  Hat»  of  WmA 

Wool  bat  bod  lea  ;  aeo  lUxt  IMitt  of  M'oo\. 

Woolen  lUtlnga 

Worated  manufacturea ;  aee  Manufitetum 
of  U'oriUtd 


Worka,  fon>lpi.  In  oourao  of  rvpnblleatlon 


a^^  Ifriodimi 
Vania 
Yam,  woolen  and  worated ;  aee  H'ooton  aiul 

K'urntnl  yum 

Yellow  acid  ;  aee  AridA,  aretic,  etc, 

Zinc,  aiilphate  of ;  a*HS  Whitf  Vitriol 

/.Inc,  a|ieller  or  leiiteiiegiie.  In  ahceta 

Zinc,  apeitw,  or  teutunegwi,  uumnnufae- 
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leal  discoverer.  n«  was  a  Hollander  by  hirtli,  and 
iippoiiite<I  by  the  Dutch  Kaat  India  Company  to  the 
cuuimand  of  three  veaacls  which  they  hud  litteil  out  at 
liutavia  for  the  diacoverj*  of  new  countriea  and  a  more 
extended  commercial  power.  Tntman  milled  .Se])tcm- 
Iwr  6,  1W2,  and  the  flrst-fniita  of  bin  enterpriae  wts 
the  dUcovcrj-  of  that  |>art  of  New  Holland  cuiled  Van 
Dlenien'a  l..anil,  which  the  navigator*  made  oii  iMth 
Novemlier.  VjiiXy  in  December  they  net  (ait  .ijfain 
and  on  the  1.1th  they  flrrt  aaw  the  ixlanda  of  New  Zea- 
land, on  which  the  native*  fucceaafully  opiHiseil  lii.4 
landing.  After  viaiting  neverul  ialamU  in  the  .South 
Sea,  Mime  of  which  were  previously  unknown,  lie  ro- 
tume«I  to  Itatavia,  June  15tb,  lt>43,  having  aiiilcil  round 
the  Boutbem  bemiaphera  of  the  globe,  'Hie  hliort- 
higbtcd  |«dicy  of  the  Dutch  Kast  India  L'ompiiiiv  pre- 
vented the  publication  of  any  account  of  thin  voyajfe, 
but  a  map  or  chart  of  the  di.^coveriea  of  'raNniiin  wnn 
preaerved  at  the  Stadt  Ilouae  at  Ainatenbim.  and  some 
years  after  Dirk  lienibraDiita  pulilisbed  an  extract  from 
the  Journal  of  tbU  ent«rpnsing  leaman,  of  w  bicli  later 
geographical  writers  have  iM-en  content  to  avail  tlicm- 
aelves.  In  1><.M/  a  pro|iosition  was  made  in  Kii);land 
to  rvaturo  to  tliu  whole  diatrict  bitberto  (but  unjustly) 
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known  aa  Van  Diamen's  Land,  the  name  of  Tatmania, 
in  nieritorioua  honor  of  iU  original  discoverer. 

Tatta,  a  town  in  the  territory  of  Slnde,  situiited 
al>out  60  miles  in  a  direct  line  from  the  lea,  at  a  short 
dintunce  ttoia  the  western  l)anlc  of  the  Kiver  Indus, 
ill  Int.  24°  44'  N.,  long.  08°  17'  K.  Population  un- 
certain,  probably  about  8000.  The  streets  are  nar- 
row and  dirty ;  but  the  houses,  though  built  of  mud, 
chopped  straw,  and  limber,  are  superior  to  the  low  huts 
seen  in  the  adjoining  towns  and  villages.  Ueing  situ- 
ated a  little  abovo  the  part  where  the  Indus  divides 
Into  the  two  great  branches  by  which  its  waters  are 
poured  into  the  Indian  Ucean,  it  might  be  supposed 
that  Tatta  would  l>o  a  place  of  great  trade.  But,  ow- 
ing to  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  climate,  the  barbar- 
ism of  the  tribes  on  Its  banlts,  and  other  causes,  its 
commerce  has  never  corresponded  with  what  might 
have  been  anticipated,  looking  at  its  position  on  tiie 
map.  It  had  probably  attained  the  acme  of  its  pros- 
perity in  the  l)egiiming  of  the  16th  century.  In  1566 
the  Portuguese,  by  way,  as  they  stated,  of  avenging 
the  treachery  of  the  King  of  Sinde,  inhumanly  mas- 
sacred 8000  of  the  inhabitants,  and  burned  the  town. 
— Conquelet  dea  Portugaii,  tome  iv.  p.  188.  It  is  prob- 
able  that  Tatta  never  fully  recovered  from  this  <b«ad- 
ful  blow ;  but  Mr.  Hamilton  mentions  that  in  the  17th 
century  it  was  extensive  and  populous,  possessing 
much  commerce,  with  manufactures  of  silk,  wo"!,  and 
rabiuet  ware.  The  decayed  state  in  which  we  now 
find  it  has  been  a  consequence  of  the  misgovemment 
and  rapacity  of  its  present  rulers,  the  Ameers  of  Sinde, 
under  whoso  sway  it  fell  more  than  50  years  ago.  In 
10H5  the  Knglish  established  a  factory  at  Tatta,  in  the 
view  of  facilitating  the  disposal  of  woolens  and  other 
goods  in  tlie  countries  traver8e<l  by  the  Indus ;  and  the 
building  occupiwl  by  the  factor}',  though  far  from  mag- 
nificent, was  recently,  if  it  be  not  still,  the  beat,  not 
in  Tatta  onl}-,  but  in  the  whole  country  of  Slnde.  The 
chief  exports  ore  rice,  shawls  from  Cashmere,  opium 
from  Malwah,  hides,  ghee,  cotton,  goats'  wool,  carpets, 
drugs,  etc.  Putchock,  an  article  largely  consumed  in 
China,  is  a  peculiar  export  of  iSinde.  The  imports 
compiise  a  variety  of  articles,  but  the  quantities  are 
trifling :  they  coiiaist  principallj'  of  spices,  dye-stuffs, 
hunlware,  tin,  iron,  etc.,  broadcloths,  English  cottons, 
silks,  etc.  But  at  present  the  trade  is  quite  incon- 
siderable ;  and  no  one  could  believe,  a  priori,  that  the 
natural  emporium  of  so  great  a  river  as  the  Indus, 
traversing  many  extensive  countries,  would  cut  so  in- 
significant a  figure  in  the  trading  world. 

A  very  well-informed  party,  l)r.  Buist,  editor  of  the 
Bombaj/  Timet,  has,  in  his  work  on  the  late  expedition 
into  Afghanistan,  made  the  following  observations  on 
the  trade  of  the  Indus : 

"  The  glowing  descriptions  of  Bumes  appear  to  have 
given  a  very  exaggerated  idea  of  the  value  of  the  in- 
ternal trafHc  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Indus.  It 
was  forgotten  that  whvre  there  was  no  industry,  no 
manufactures  or  mineral  wealth,  no  sea-coi.8t  or  rivers 


to  permit  exportation,  there  could  be  little  or  nothing 
to  give  in  exchange  for  imports ;  and  that  the  wants 
of  a  population  purely  noraado  must  at  all  times  be 
simple  and  singularly  few.  The  whole  of  our  com- 
merce with  Persia  has  never  exceeded  two  millions 
sterling  a  year,  rarely  above  one ;  the  total  of  our 
trade  with  Afghanistan  certainly  never  exceeded  a 
million  annually,  and  hat  very  rurelj-  amounted  to 
much  more  than  the  half  of  one.  Besides  this,  tlie 
Indus  in  reality  was  never  closed  save  by  its  own  dan- 
gerous entrances  and  shallow  depth  of  water.  Lord 
KUenboruugh  has  opened  the  Indus  as  far  as  Mitlien 
Kote ;  and  the  Sutiej,  in  continuation  of  this,  to  the 
Markunda,  where  It  ceases  to  be  navigal)le  for  the 
smallest  craft.  Yet  the  gross  value  of  the  British 
goods  consumed  by  the  countries  adjoining  does  not 
at  present  amount  to  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling, 
ami  will  nut,  in  all  likelihood,  bo  douldod  for  ten  years 
to  come  ;  the  expense  of  maintaining  troops  between 
Kurrachee  and  Bukkur,  both  stations  included,  ex- 
ceeding X000,000  a  year ;  with  a  less  force  it  would  be 
unwise  to  think  of  keeping  these  stations  at  all.  The 
great  line  of  trafHc  was  not  along  but  across  the  Indus, 
b}'  the  Delhi  frontier,  or  parallel  to  it  at  a  distance  of 
100  miles,  by  Sonmeanee  and  Kelat.  The  countries 
lieyond  the  Indus,  besides,  have  always  been  open  to 
the  ft-ee  admission  of  every  variety  of  foreign  imports 
on  paying  a  moderate  fixed  duty.  The  chief  obstruc- 
tion in  reaching  these  is  irremediable  by  treaty,  and 
arises  from  the  attacks  of  tho  plundering  tribes  in  the 
passes,  which  can  not  be  restrained  save  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  black  mail  or  subsidy." 

Tho  delta  of  the  Indus  has  little  in  common  with 
the  delta  of  the  Nile,  excep»  its  sliape.  Not  a  fourth 
part  of  it  is  cultivated,  and  its  few  inhabitants  prin- 
cipally lead  a  pastoral  life.  It  is  overgrown  with 
tamarisks  and  otiter  wild  shrubs;  and  though  Inter- 
sected by  the  numerous  mouths  of  the  river,  its  surface 
is  dry  and  arid,  being  almost  destitute  of  fresh  water. 

Taac  (Welsh  7'<ug;  l''r.  Tase;  Du.  Taxe),  a  rate  or 
duty  laid  by  government  on  the  income  or  property  of 
individuals  ;  an  impost,  a  tribute,  or  an  excise,  accord- 
ing to  the  method  of  collecting,  or  the  property  from 
which  collected.  The  first  taxes  levied  on  the  people 
were  by  Solon,  the  first  Athenian  legislator,  540  B.C. 
The  first  class  of  citizens  paid  an  Attic  talent  of  silver, 
about  iCu5  sterling.  The  next  was  by  Darius,  the  son 
of  Hystaspes,  which  was  a  land-tax  by  assessment, 
and  deemed  so  odious  that  his  subjects  styled  him,  by 
way  of  derision,  "  Darius  the  Trader,"  480  B.C. — 
D'Eon's  Uittorie  det  Finances.  Taxes  in  specie  were 
first  introduced  in  England  by  William  I.,  10G7,  and 
ho  raised  them  arbitrarily  ;  yet  subsidies  in  kind,  as  in 
wool,  corn,  and  other  products  of  England,  continued 
till  the  accession  of  Kichard  II.,  1377. — II.vydx. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  several  taxes  of  nil 
the  states  of  which  there  are  any  returns,  and  shows 
ttie  aggregate  of  the  tuxes  of  each  state,  and  also  of 
the  separate  species  of  tax : 


ANNU.ii.  Taxks  in  tur  Unitkd 

States,  1850. 

SUM. 

BUM. 

L'ouoty. 

Itelinol. 

Poor. 

Ko>J. 

All  othon. 

Total. 

$428,600 

67,947 

68,610 

81)2,707 

602,403 

!V81,9U 

779,163 

77,313 

114,086 

37.3,421 

74,930 

188,588 

368,640 

03,982 

$202,000 

1,101 

23,6:iO 

150,001 

.419,616 

141,705 

430,993 

84,864 

100,685 

144;is9 
1,689,218 

86',065 

3,578 

820,286 

161,835 

$7,519 

48,00;) 
105 

1.5,728 

06,730 
234,842 

81,100 
144,178 

02,790 

42;840 

840,066 

66,087 

89,930 
46,697 
75,980 

$2,<.I04 
80,444 

14;027 
64,838 

102,747 
7,461 

150,746 
64,5:)1 

M,m 

858,757 
46,587 
49,143 

90,809 

110,077 

0,194 

$8,000 
80,117 

ijsss 

171,554 
603,887 
4,098 
260,913 
111),614 

"(ioo 

816,867 
89,077 
20,817 

247.901 
20,309 
72,108 

$12,021) 

288,005 

2,876 

42,671 

5M63 

327,ll4r> 

80,1179 

200,9118 

171,808 

S7,ii6o 
847,8)1 
198,669 
188,781 

21,332 
14'),763 
852,835 
167,376 

.ii063,.416 

666,343 

85,287 

622,482 

1,383,360 

1,753,037 

1,340,100 

908,9!H) 

61)9,404 

7,100,255 

45,\843 

0,089,465 

847,111 

032,162 

131,818 

no,4i4 

1,126,863 
670,460 

FIdHOa 

Mftiur 

MlHHtflHtppl       

New  tJt'ruey 

New  Vi)rk 

Nortli  CaroltuB 

PcniiKylvanlK 

KIiihIb  Island 

Ti'xiw 

Vcrtiimit 

VtrKtnIa 

WtMunaln 

Total,  eighteen  Htatva.. . 

....       1 

.... 

.... 

$25,055,120 
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Adsm  Smith  lay*  down  four  general  maxims  npon 
the  subject  of  taxation,  which  are  as  follows :  "  1.  Th» 
subjects  of  every  state  ought  to  contribute  towanl  the 
support  of  the  government  as  nearly  as  posxtble  In 
proportion  to  their  respective  abilities  ;  that  Is,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  revenue  which  they  respecti'rely  enjoy 
umler  the  protection  of  the  state.  2.  Thd  tax  which 
each  individual  Is  bound  to  pay  ought  to  l>e  certain, 
and  not  arl)ltrarj-.  The  time  of  payment,  the  manner 
of  payment,  the  quantity  to  be  paid,  ought  all  to  he 
clear  and  plain  to  the  contrilmtor,  nn.l  to  every  other 
person.  B.  Every  tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time, 
or  in  the  manner  most  likely  to  be  convenient  for  the 
contrlliutor  to  pay  it.  4.  Kvery  tax  ought  to  \ye  so 
contrived  as  lioth  to  take  out  and  keep  out  of  the  p(pck- 
ets  of  the  people  as  little  as  possible  over  and  aliovo 
what  It  brings  Into  the  public  treasurj*  of  the  state." 

The  subject  of  taxation  is  ably  discussed  in  the  Min- 
bvrffh  Rrrieir,  xxxlil.  xc. ;  Democralir  Iffriew,  xx. ; 
(Inartrrtif  Rrriew,  xxxv,  ;  Amrriran  QHartrrlt/  Krgiftfr, 
viii.  For  further  articles,  tee,  I)r,  lk)w's  Heriew,  xill. ; 
Hi'St's  .\ferekanft'  Maijazine,  Iv. ;  Smithem  Herieir, 
vlil.  ;  S'ortk  American  Kerittr,  xix.  (I)u  PoscKAP) ; 
Wmtm.  lierirv,  xlvl.,  xll. 

Tea  (in  one  Chinese  dialect,  Chn,  in  another  TV  ,- 
n«.  Te;  ¥r.  Thf;  It.  7>;  Kuss.  Tehai ;  Hind.  Cha; 
Malay,  Tth),  the  leaves  of  the  tree  or  shrub  (Then 
rirutif,  Linn.).  The  ten-plant  ordinarily  grows  to  the 
height  of  from  three  to  six  feet,  and  has  a  general  re- 
semlilanee  to  the  myrtle,  as  the  latter  Is  Fa'^n  In  con- 
genial situations  in  the  southern  countries  of  Kiirope. 
It  is  a  polyanilrous  plant,  of  the  natural  order  Cntntn- 
niferir,  and  has  a  white  blossom,  with  yellow  style  and 
anthers,  not  unlike  those  of  a  small  dog-rose.  The 
stem  is  l)nshy,  with  numerous  branches,  and  very 
leafy.  Tlie  leaves  are  alternate,  on  short,  thick,  chan- 
neled footstalks,  evergreen,  of  a  longish  elliptic  form, 
with  a  blunt,  notched  jioint,  and  serrate<l  except  at  the 
liase.  These  leaves  arc  the  valuable  part  of  the  plant. 
The  Camellia*,  |>articularly  the  Camellia  satanqva,  of 
the  same  natural  family  as  the  tea-tree,  and  verj' 
closely-  resembling  It,  are  the  only  plants  liable  to  l)e 
confounded  with  it  by  a  careful  observer.  The  leaves 
of  the  particular  camellia  Just  named  are,  indee<l,  often 
used  in  some  parts  of  China  as  a  substitute  for  those 
of  the  tea-tree.  The  effects  of  tea  on  the  human  frame 
are  those  of  a  very  mild  narcotic;  and,  like  those  of 
many  other  narcotics  taken  In  small  quantities — oven 
of  opium  itself»-they  arc  exiiilarating.  The  green  vari- 
eties iif  the  plant  possess  this  quality  In  a  higher  de- 
gree than  the  l>|ack ;  and  a  stronger  infusion  of  the 
former  will,  in  most  constitutions,  produce  consider- 
alile  excitement  and  wakefulness.  Of  all  narcotics, 
however,  tea  Is  the  least  pernicious ;  if,  Indeed,  it  Ins 
so  in  any  degree,  which  we  verj-  much  doubt. 

The  tea  shruli  may  l>e  descrllied  as  a  verj'  hardj* 
evergreen,  growing  readily  in  the  open  air,  fh>m  the 
equator  to  the  4,5th  decree  of  latitude.  For  the  last 
nlxty  years  it  has  l>een  reared  In  this  country,  without 
illfflculty,  in  green-liouses  ;  and  thriving  plants  of  it  are 
to  tw  seen  in  the  gardens  of  .luva,  Singap<ire,  Malacca, 
and  I'enang;  ull  within  six  degrees  of  the  equator. 
The  climate  most  congenial  to  it,  however,  seems  to  he 
that  l)etween  the  '25th  and  '2'M  degrees  of  lutitude,  judg- 
ing from  the  success  of  its  cultivation  in  Chino.  Few 
the  general  purpose*  of  commerce,  the  growth  of  good 
lea  is  cunlined  to  China  ;  and  is  there  restricted  to  live 
provinces,  nr  rather  parts  of  provinces;  viz.,  Fokien 
and  Canton,  but  more  |iarticnlarly  the  first,  for  bla<'k 
tea;  and  Kiang-nan,  Kiang-i'i,  and  Che-kiang,  l)Ut 
chiefly  tlie  first  of  these,  for  green.  1'he  tea  districts 
all  lie  lietween  the  latituiles  just  mentione<l,  and  the 
115th  and  122d  degrees  of  east  longitude.  However,  ' 
almost  everj-  province  of  China  proiiucm  more  or  lesa 
tea,  but  generally  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  for  local 
consumption  only ;  or  when  of  a  sujierlor  quality,  like 
tome  of  the  fine  wines  of  France,  losinj;  its  llavor  when 


!  exported.     The  plant  ia  also  extensively  cultivated  in 
I  .Japan,  Tnnqnin,  and  Cochin-China ;  and  in  some  of 
'  the  mountainous  parts  of  Ava ;  the  people  of  wbicli 
'  conntr}-  use  it  largely  as  a  kind  of  jsickle  preferred  in 
i  oitf     Itolanlcally  considered,  the  toa-treo  is  a  slngln 
I  apecies ;  the  green  and  black,  with  all  the  diversities 
j  of  each,  iielng  mere  varieties,  like  the  varieties  of  the 
!  grape,  prmluced  by  difference  of  climate,  si.il,  locality 
:  age  of  the  crop  when  taken,  and  modes  of  preparation 
for  the  mr.rket.     Considered  as  an  ol)Ject  of  iigricul. 
tiiral  produce,  the  tea-plant  bears  a  close  resonililance 
to  the  vino.      In  the  husbandry  of  China,  it  may  Ije 
said  to  take  the  same  place  which  the  vine  occupies  in 
the  southern  countries  of  Kurope.     I.Ike  the  latter,  its 
growth  Is  chiefly  confined  to  hlliy  tracts,  not  suited  to 
vhe  growtli  of  grain.     The  soils  capable  of  producing 
the  finest  kinds  are  within  given  districts,  limited  and 
|>artial.     Skill  and  care,  l>oth  in  hu8l)andr}'  and  prep- 
aration, are  quite  as  necessary  to  the  production  of  good 
tea  as  to  that  of  good  wine. 

Culliratimt. — The  best  wine  Is  produced  only  in  par- 
I  ticular  latitudes,  as  is  the  best  tea ;  although,  ))erh.ips 
the  latter  Is  not  restricted  to  an  equal  degree.     Onlv 
the  most  civilized  nations  of  Kurope  and  America  have 
I  as  yet  succeeded  in  producing  good  wines;  wliich  is 
!  also  the  case  in  the  Fast  with  lea  ;  for  the  agricultural 
i  and  manufacturing  skill  und  ir.dustr}'  of  the  Chinese 
are  there  unquestionably  pre-eminent.     These  circiini. 
stances  deserA'e  tc  lie  attended  to  in  estimating  thu 
,  difficulties  which  mnst  be  encountered  in  any  iittenipt 
to  propagate  the  tea-plant  in  colonial  or  other  ims.tes- 
sions.      These   difltcnities  are  obviously  very  great 
and   perhaps   all  but   insuperable.      Most  of  the  at- 
tempts hitherto  made  to  raise  It  in  foreign  countrie.i 
were  not.  Indeed,  of  a  sort  from  which  much  was  to  lie 
expected.     Within  the  last  few  yeaN,  however,  con- 
siderable eflTorts  have  been  made  by  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment of  Java  to  produce  tea  on  the  hills  of  that  island ; 
and  having  the  assistance  of  Chinese  cultivators  frnm 
Fokien,  who  form  a  considerable  part  of  the  emigrants 
to  .lava,  a  degree  of  success  has  attended  them,  Irevdnd 
what  might  have  lieen  expected  in  so  warm  a  cliniute. 
The  Brazilians  have  made  similar  efforts;  having al.<o, 
with  the  assistance  of  Chinese  laborers,  attemptnl  to 
propagate  the  tea  shrub  near  Hlo  de  Janeiro ;  nnd  a 
small  (|uantity  of  tolerably  good  tea  has  been  produced. 
Hut  owing  to  the  high  price  of  lalior,  and  the  quantity 
required  in  the  cultivation  and  manipulation  of  tea, 
there  Is  no  probability,  even  were  the  soil  sultnlile  t(i 
the  plant,  that  its  culture  can  lie  profitably  carried  on 
In  that  oountrj-.      It  may,  perhaps,  succeed  in  A-sam, 
where  its  culture  is  now  being  attemtitcd  ;  for  laJKir  ij 
there  comparatively  cheap,  and  the  hilly  and  talile- 
Innils  arc  Kai<l  to  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  thone  of 
the  tea  districts  of  China  ;  but  we  are  not  sanguine  in 
our  expectations  as  to  the  result. 

CuUiraliim  of  the  Tea-jilant  in  the  I'niteil  Ntntei.— 
This  plant,  Mhlch  has  s.>  long  afforded  a  most  grnteful 
lieverage  to  millions  of  people  in  every  civllize<t  coun- 
trj'  of  the  globe,  lliere  is  much  reason  to  lielieve,  may 
lie  successfully  cultivated  in  favorable  sittiatums  and 
under  proper  management,  for  Im'uI  consumption,  at 
least,  in  most,  if  not  all  of  our  Southern  States.  This 
was  partially  realizeil  from  an  experiment  made  at 
Greenville,  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Soutli  Cam- 
linn,  by  the  late  Junius  Smith,  in  184N  to  IH'ai.  He 
imported  several  cases  of  lilai'k  and  green  tea  plants, 
of  Chinese  stock,  of  ft-om  five  to  seven  years' growth, 
and  planted  them  in  tlie  village  above  named,  wliere 
they  remained  nlwut  two  years.  On  their  removal  to 
a  plantation  in  that  vh'liiity,  in  March,  1851,  Dr.  Smith 
state<l  that  "they  grew  remarkalily  last  summer,  and 
are  now  fully  rooted,  with  fine  large  main  and  collate- 
ral roots,  witli  an  aliundance  of  fliirous  radicles.  They 
all  st4M)d  the  snow,  eight  or  nine  inches  deep  upon  the 
level  on  the  .'M  of  January,  and  the  severe  frosta  of 
winter,  without  the  slightest  covering  or  protection, 
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aad  without  the  lou  of  u  aingle  plunt.  They  are  now 
all  formlug  part  of  the  plantation,  conipuaed  of  those 
received  from  China  la«t  June,  and  a  few  pla.  ted  the 
tint  week  In  June,  which  germinated  the  17th  of  Sep- 
tember. All  these  young  pUints  wore  thinly  covered 
witli  Htraw.  Some  of  them  have  lo»t  their  foluige ; 
otliem  have  not.  The  stemii  du  not  appear  to  have 
suHtained  any  injur}'.  The  fro»h  liudit  are  l)eglnning 
to  shoot.  I  can  net  help  thinking  that  we  have  now 
demonstrated  the  adaptation  of  the  teu-plunt  to  tti|)  soil 
and  climate  of  this  country,  and  succeeded  in  Its  per- 
manent establishment  within  our  borders." 

Considering  the  practical  bearing  tids  subject  has 
on  the  economy  and  agricultural  interests  of  our  South- 
cm  States,  it  is  surprising  tliat  a  single  herb,  which 
lias  proved  of  sucii  universal  acceptance,  aliould  retain 
this  position  In  the  world  for  centuries,  and  yet  still 
continue  to  be  restricted  in  its  production  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  country  of  its  origin,  although  correspond- 
ing regions,  with  respect  to  latitude,  elevation  above 
the  sea  and  other  circumstances  which  modify  the 
climate,  are  o|ien  to  its  Introduction  and  culture,  and 
the  most  intelligent,  as  well  as  iho  most  enterprising 
merchants  and  others  have  over  sought  to  leurn  every 
fact  connected  with  Its  growth  and  subsequent  prep- 
aration. Though  regarded,  in  general,  as  a  luxury, 
and  by  some  oven  as  food,  yet  it  iii  not  un  article  from 
which  the  people  of  any  country  should  be  debarred. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  the  pulley  in  tliis  case,  as  well 
as  in  most  others,  of  every  government  to  gratify  the 
wishes  of  its  |)eoplo,  and  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
this  luxury  by  its  economical  im|>ortutiun,  or,  what 
would  be  far  more  desirable,  to  extend  the  production 
to  its  own  soil.  liegpecting  the  expediency  of  such  a 
measure  in  this  country  as  tli>it  last  named,  little  more 
need  be  stated  than  that  most  of  our  citizens  will  have 
it,  and  millions  of  dollars  will  annually  bo  paid  for  its 
importation.  To  the  argument  which  has  often  been 
advanced,  that  the  very  low  rate  of  wages  in  China  is 
the  reason  why  the  production  of  tea  has  not  been  en- 
couraged ii.  this  cou[.try,  it  may  bo  stated  that,  with 
improved  machinery  and  other  appliances,  facility  of 
transportation,  robust  and  wcU-l  3d  laborers,  and  proli- 
nbly  with  the  aid  of  the  Chinamen  now  in  California, 
there  can  bo  littlo  doubt  that  we  can  successfully  com- 
pete, at  least  for  local  consumption,  with  tho  primitive 
utensils,  tedious  manipulations,  and  absence  of  rail- 
roads, canals,  steam  navigation,  and  oven  of  common 
roads,  of  the  enfeebled  and  poorly-fed  Asiatics.  The  cost 
of  the  transportation  of  tea  in  China,  say  at  a  distance, 
upon  an  average,  from  the  plantations  to  Canton,  the 
port  of  shipment,  of  800  to  1 000  miles,  at  a  waste  of  from 
six  weeks'  to  two  months'  time,  whole  cargoes  being 
constantly  carried  upon  tho  backs  of  porters,  is  about 
four  cents  a  pound,  or  al)OUt  oue-tbird  of  its  value  at  the 
place  of  its  growth.  It  is  supposublo  that  in  no  part 
of  the  United  States,  at  a  corresponding  distance  from 
the  sea-board,  would  the  cost  of  carriage  bo  equal  to 
one-fourth  of  that  sum,  or  occupy  une-tenth  of  tho 
time.  Dr.  Jameson,  suiierintendent  of  the  tea  planta- 
tions of  tho  Kast  India  Conii>any,  on  the  Himalayan 
Mountains,  in  his  report  of  1847,  remarks  that  the 
task-work  of  one  lalM)rer  is  to  dress,  weed,  and  keep 
in  order  three  acres  of  tea  land.  In  our  Middle  and 
Southern  States  one  hand  cultivates  annually,  and 
keeps  in  order,  six  acres  of  cotton,  or  liftccn  of  Indian 
com.  Therefore,  assuming  the  iimount  of  tinio  for 
cultivating  the  respective  crops  to  bo  equal,  the  Amer- 
ican lalwrer  would  |>erfurm  more  thun  double  tho 
amount  of  —ork  done  by  the  Hindoo,  which,  undoubt- 
edly, is  aliout  the  dilTerenco  in  their  phy.sical  force. 

T'he  tea-plant  is  not  only  found  in  China  and  Japan, 
chletly  in  a  cultivated  state,  but  is  indigenous  in  the 
mountains  which  separate  China  from  the  Uurmese 
territories,  especially  in  Upper  Assam,  bordering  on 
the  province  of  Yun-nan.  It  is  also  cultivated  in 
Nepal,  at  an  clevatiuu  of  four  thousand  seven  hundred 


and  eighty-four  feet  above  Bengal,  in  latitude  97° 
4a' N. 

Before  proceeding  in  the  inquiry,  it  wou'd  bo  desir- 
able to  ascertain  whether  one  or  several  species  of  tb« 
genus  Thta  yield  the  several  varieties  of  tea,  as  this 
might  explain  «omu  of  the  discrepancies  In  the  accounts 
rcB|>ecting  the  soil  and  climate  reiiuired  for  its  cultiva- 
tion. Some  authors,  amoug  whom  are  Mr.  Fortune 
and  Dr.  Lettsom,  who  traveled  extensively  In  China, 
aud  had  ample  opportunities  for  investigating  this  buIh 
ject,  consider  that  all  the  varieties  of  tea  may  bo  ol>- 
tuined  from  the  same  phint,  and  that  the  ditrerences 
are  therefore  due  to  the  soil  or  climate,  or  to  the  ago 
of  the  leaf  and  the  mode  of  preparation.  Others,  on 
the  contrary,  are  of  the  ophiiou  that  they  are  produced 
from  at  least  two  distinct  species,  Thca  viridu  and 
Thea  bohett.  There  la  no  doubt,  howevei,  tliat  the 
lilutit-  usually  known  as  "  Green"  and  "  Black,"  when 
cultivated  under  similar  circumstances,  retain  per- 
uuinently  their  cluracteristics,  and  that  their  leaves, 
respectively,  generally  resemble  those  obtained  after 
infusing  good  specimens  of  green  and  black  tea.  The 
green-teu-plant,  moreover,  is  much  more  hardy  than 
the  black ;  one  of  tho  former  having  lived  twenty 
years  in  the  open  air,  near  London,  and  being  only 
killed  in  the  very  severe  winter  of  18il7-'38,  when  tho 
thermometer  fell  to  i\°  F.  Yet,  from  the  great  ezr 
tent  of  territory  over  which  tho  tea-plant  is  found,  and 
from  the  variety  of  situations  in  which  it  is  produced, 
there  can  be  but  little  tioubt  that  it  is  grown  in  very 
different  soils,  tliough  thero  are,  doubtless,  ceitain 
physical  conditions  that  are  best  suited  to  the  produce 
tion  of  the  flnett-llavored  teas. 

The  tea-plant  loves  to  grow  in  valleys,  at  the  foot 
of  mountains,  and  upon  the  banks  of  streams,  where  it 
enjoys  a  southern  exposure  to  tho  sun,  though  it  en- 
dures considerable  variations  of  dryness  and  moisture, 
aud  of  heut  and  cold ;  for  it  flourishes  in  tlie  climate 
of  Pekin,  in  latitude  40*^,  as  well  as  about  Canton,  in 
'i'i°  8'  N. ;  and  it  is  observed  that  the  degree  of  cold 
ut  the  former  place  la  nearly  as  severe  in  winter  as  it 
is  in  eomo  of  our  Middle  States.  The  best  tea,  how- 
ever, grows  in  a  mild,  temperate  climate,  tho  country 
ul)out  Nankin  producing  a  better  article  than  either 
I'ekin  or  Canton.  Mr.  Bruce,  who  traveled  in  Upper 
Assam  in  18il(i,  describes  the  tea  districts  as  consisting 
of  little  mounds  or  hillocks  of  earth,  on  which  largo 
trees  hud  grown,  their  roots  alone  appearing  to  save 
them  from  being  washed  away.  One  thing  he  ob- 
serves as  worthy  of  notice,  that  all  tho  Assam  tea 
grows  near  water,  of  which  it  appears  to  be  very  fond, 
for  wherever  there  is  a  small  stream  tea  is  sure  to  bo 
found.  He  subsequently  discovered,  however,  that 
tea  plantations  in  that  country'  were  very  extensive, 
both  on  the  hills  and  in  the  ])lains.  But  excessivo 
moisture,  either  in  the  soil  or  in  tho  air,  is  not  con- 
genial to  the  growth  of  the  tea-plant,  as  it  is  evident 
from  its  preference  fur  sand}'  or  porous  soils,  or  tho 
moulds,  in  the  moist  climate  of  Assam,  but  which  prob- 
ably would  not  be  renuisite  where  the  climate  is  dry. 
Mr,  Fortune,  who  iiad  frequent  opportunities  to  in- 
spec  some  of  tho  most  extensive  tea  districts  of  Can- 
ton, .*  okeiu,  and  Chokuing,  states  that  the  soil  of  thoso 
of  tho  northern  provinces  is  much  richer  than  it  is  in 
Quantung.  "Tea  shrubs,"  he  says,  "will  not  suc- 
ceed well  unless  they  have  a  rich  sandy  loom  to  grow 
in.  The  continual  gathering  of  their  leaves  is  very 
detrimental  to  their  health,  and,  in  fact,  ultimately 
kills  them.  Hence  a  principal  object  with  the  grower 
is  to  keep  his  bushes  in  as  robust  health  as  possible  ; 
and  this  can  not  be  done  if  the  soil  be  poor.  The  tea 
plantations  in  the  north  of  China  are  always  situai  d 
on  the  lower  and  most  fertile  sides  of  the  hills,  and 
never  on  the  low  lands.  The  shrubs  are  planted  in 
rows,  about  four  feet  apart,  and  about  the  same  dis- 
tance between  each  row,  and  look  at  a  distance  like 
little  shrubberies  of  evergreens.     Tho  famis  are  small, 
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each  consittlnK  of  from  one  to  foHr  or  Ave  •crci ;  In- 
(lortl,  everj'  fiirmcr  ha*  hU  own  little  ten  )(iinlen,  tlin 
prntinca  uf  wliUli  iiup|illei  the  want*  tif  hi*  family,  ami 
tli«  >ur))lii*  briitK*  hint  in  a  few  dollar*  that  are  aiient 
on  the  uthrr  nera*«ari««  nf  life."  In  Japan,  tea  ir 
pUnteil  amund  tho  burden  of  Held*,  without  regard  to 
iltuatiun  or  toll. 

Sprcits  ly  7Va. — The  tea-plant*  ar«  raiHi>d  from  nuti, 
ur  apwl*,  iMually  M)wn  wbiira  they  am  to  remain. 
Threo  or  more  are  diop|>ed  Into  a  holit,  and  covend 
Mltli  earth  four  or  five  Inrhe*  deep;  tlieoe  <-»nie  up 
without  any  further  tntulile,  an<l  niquira  little  culture, 
cxrept  that  of  reraovinK  weetl*.     The  Irave*  are  not 
collerteil  (Voni  the  'ultivated  p'tnt*  until  they  arc  three 
year*  old  ;  and,  after  t;rowln)(  nino  or  ten  year*,  they 
are  rut  down,  In  order  thiit  the  youn^  •hiMitK,  which 
will  then  rl«p,  may  afford  a  ({renter  nupply  of  leaves. 
The  lx>!(t  time  to  gather  the  tea  it  while  the  leave*  are 
small,  young,  and  Juicy.     'Ilia  llrpit  gathering  usually 
I'onmienco*  nt  alMiut  tho  end  of  Kehruary,  when  tho 
leiivi't  are  young  an<l  unoxpanded  ;  tho  (ci-ond  aliout 
the  U'ginning  uf  April ;  and  the  third  in  June.     The 
flr»t  collection,  which  only  con*i*t«  of  tine  tender  leave*, 
la  mo*t  eateemed,  and  i*  called  liy  tu  "  lni|iorial"  tea. 
Tlie  «ecund  is  denomlnatwl  "  Tootujoa,"  or  ( 'hinr*«  teo, 
liecauM  it  is  infurod  and  tniliilied  after  the  ChineKe 
manner.     The  la*t  galbcringH,  which  aro  the  coar*e«t . 
and  cheapoRt  of  all,  are  drunk  by  the  people  of  the  { 
luwent  cIah*.     Ilenidr*  the  tlireo  kind*  of  ten  name<l  \ 
alKive,  it  may  bo  ob«erveil  that,  by  norting  the*e,  the 
varieties  l>ec<ime  htill  further  multiplied.    The  ( 'hinene, 
iMiwever,  know  nothing  uf  "  Imperial"  tea,  "  Flower"  | 
tea,  and   many  other   name*,  which   in   Kurope  and  ' 
America  servo  to  dintinguUh  the  f|Uality  and  the  price  | 
of  the  artii'le  ;  but,  lie*ide»  the  common  ten,  they  dl*- 
tingui*h  two  other  kind*,  namely,  the  "  Voui"  and 
"Soumlo,"  which  are  re»erve<l  for  i>euplo  of  the  UrMt 
order  of  aoclety,  and  for  tlHma  who  are  sick.     The  prin- 
cipal varietie*  u*ed  in  Kum|>e  ami  in  thi*  rimntr>-  are 
the  "  (ireen"  tea,  which  I*  the  "  Ding,"  or  common 
tea  of  tbu   ( 'liineae,  and  i*  gathere<l   in  April ;   the ' 
"  Voui,"  or  "  Vou-tohe,"  a  delicnte  kind  of  "  Young  ' 
Ilyson,"  which  differ*  only  from  the  other  in  being ' 
gathered  a  few  week*  earlier,  and  contltt*  of  the  young 
leaf-bud*  ju»t  a*  tliey  Iwgin  to  unfold ;  and  the  variou* 
description*  uf  "  lllaok"  tea,  which  diminiiih  in  qtulity  \ 
and  value  as  they  are  collected  later  in  the  *ea»<>n,  until 
they  reach  the  lowest  kind,  called  by  us  "  iiohea,"  ami 
by  the  Chineoe  "  'i'n-chn,"  ur  large  tea,  on  account  of  | 
the  maturity  and  size  of  the  leaves.     The  early  louf-  ^ 
bud»,  in   spring,  lieing   covered   with   a  white,  cilky  , 
down,  are  gathered  to  make  "  IVkoe,"  a  cormpticm  of  j 
tha  Canton  wonl  I'n-iv,  white  down.     A  few  days'  lat- 
er growth  produces  whot  I*  sometime*  styleil  "  lilack- 


leaved  Pekoe."  The  more  Ueshy  and  mtitured  leave* 
constitute  "  htouchong;"  a*  they  grow  still  larger  and 
coarser,  thjy  furm  "  Congo;"  and  the  lost  and  late*t 
picking  of  all  is  the  "  Iiohea."  Tho  variety  named 
al<ove,  calletl  "  Voui,"  i*  a  M-an-e  andex|iensive  article, 
and  the  picking  of  tho  leave*  in  so  young  a  state  does 
considerable  injury  to  the  plantation*.  The  summer 
rains,  however,  which  fall  copiously  almut  this  season, 
moisten  the  earth  and  air,  and,  if  the  plant*  are  young 
and  vigorous,  they  soim  push  out  fresh  leave*. 

The  pro<-ess  of  gathering  tea  is  one  of  great  nicety 
and  importance,  hjich  lenf  is  •>1ii<'ke<l  sc|>nrutvly  from 
the  twig  ;  the  hand*  of  the  gatherer  are  kept  clean  ; 
and  in  collecting  S(  me  uf  the  finer  sorts,  it  ha*  lieen 
stated,  upon  credible  autliurity,  that  he  is  obliged  fur 
some  week*  previous  to  alMtain  frum  all  gross  fiMid,  lest 
hi*  bmath  or  per*|iiration  might  injure  the  flavor ;  to 
wear  tine  glove*  while  at  work,  ami  to  Iwtho  two  or 
three  time*  a  day  during  this  {leritMl.  In  the  general 
harvest  seasons,  the  native*  are  seen  in  little  faniilv 
groupa  on  the  aide  of  every  hill,  when  the  weather  Is 
drr,  engaged  In  gathering  the  tea  leavs,  whiih  are 
stripfied  off  rajiidly   and   promiscuously   into   round 


iMuketa,  mad*  for  the  purpose,  of  split  bamboo  or  rat' 
an.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  Is  gathered,  it  la  car- 
rie<l  home  to  the  cottage  or  barn,  where  the  u|iera- 
tion  of  drying  I*  performed.  The  Chinese  ilislikn 
gathering  the  leaves  on  a  rainy  day  for  any  <les<'rir>. 
tion  of  tea,  and  never  will  do  so  unless  necessity  re- 
qidres  It.  .Some  even  pretend  to  distinguish  the  tens 
made  on  a  rainy  day  from  those  made  on  a  sunny  ilav. 
The  process  of  ndling  and  drying  the  leaves,  it  is  stated 
can  only  lie  leanird  by  actual  ux|ierience ;  yet  the  sysl 
tarn  adopted  to  attain  this  end  Is  a*  simple  as  It  is  effl. 
cacious.  Let  It  l>e  Iwme  in  mind,  however,  that  fjio 
grand  object  I*  to  ex|iel  the  moisture,  and  nt  the  Kniiie 
time  to  retain  as  much  as  |iossible  of  the  aromatic  and 
other  desirable  secretions. 

As  to  the  differences  of  flavor  and  color  peculiar  to 
the  green  and  black  teas.  It  Is  well  known  that,  In 
many  instances,  they  are  priMlucod  by  art.  In  de- 
scribing the  green  tea*  grown  in  the  districts  of  (lie. 
kinng,  Mr,  Kortuno  remarks  thnt  "it  must  not  lie  mmi. 
|M»aed  that  tlicy  are  the  green  teas  which  are  exporteil. 
The  leaf  ha*  a  much  more  natural  c(dor,  and  has  little 
or  none  of  what  we  call  the  beautiful  bloom  U|Mm  it 
which  is  so  much  ndmire<l  in  Kurope  and  Ameriin. 
There  is  now  no  doubt  that  all  these  blooming  green 
teas,  which  are  manufactured  at  Canton,  are  dyed  with 
I'russian  blue  and  gypsum,  to  suit  the  tastes  of  the 
'foreign  Itarbarianst'  Indeed,  the  process  nuiy  |je 
seen  any  day  during  the  season  by  those  who  will\'ive 
themselves  the  trouble  to  *eek  after  It.  It  Is  vcrv 
likely  that  the  same  ingnHlients  are  nls<i  used  hi  dyrini; 
the  northern  green  teas  fur  the  foreign  market,"  The 
Chinese,  it  is  asserted,  never  use  these  dyed  teas  them- 
selves ;  and  certainly  their  tnste  in  this  respect  is  more 
correct  than  ours.  It  i*  not  to  lie  sup|iosed  tlint  the 
dye  em|iloyed  cait  pnHltice  any  vcrj'  bud  effects  upon 
the  consumer,  for,  had  this  l>een  the  case,  it  would  have 
lung  since  lieen  "iscovtred.  As  to  the  opinion  thnt 
green  tea  owe*  its  verdure  to  an  InHoreacenco  nriiuired 
from  plates  uf  copjier,  on  which  it  is  aupimsed  to  tie 
curled  or  dried,  there  I*  no  foundation  for  the  siispici(m 
a*  the  infusiim*  undergo  no  change  on  the  addltlim  of 
volatile  alkali,  which  would  detect  the  minutest  por- 
tion of  copjier  by  tuniing  the  liquors  blue.  And,  be- 
siiles,  the  drying  pjin*  and  furnaces  used  tliri>ii(;hnut 
China  for  this  pur|mse  are  said  to  be  iiivariuhly  niiida 
of  sheet-iron. — I'nliHt  Offict  Hr/Hirf. 

Adultrmtion  o/Tm. —  It  might  have  lieen  initicip*- 
ted,  from  the  high  price  of  and  the  high  duties  in  some 
countries  or-  tea,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  may 
lie  mixed  up  with  foreign  substances,  that  itwoiililnot 
eaca|)«  adulteration  ;  and  the  record*  of  the  murts  of 
justice  show  that  thi*  i*  tho  case,  scvenil  dealers  hav- 
ing been  convicted  of  this  pernicious  practice.  Tlie 
adulteration  Is  usually  effected  either  by  the  intermix- 
ture  uf  slue  or  iiah  leaves  with  frl•^h  teas,  or  liv  mixing 
the  latter  with  tea  that  has  been  already  nsul.  Tlio 
|>enaltie8  on  such  utrenset  are  not  s|H>cilic ;  nnd  the 
liest,  or  rather  the  only,  security  on  which  an-  reliance 
can  l>e  placed,  is  to  l)e  found  in  the  cluiracter  niul  re- 
spectability uf  the  parties  dealing  in  tea.  Kvon  were 
he  influenced  by  nothing  else,  it  would  I'e  extreme 
folly  in  any  [lerson  carrying  on  an  extensi\e  liusiness 
to  engage  in  such  ilishonest  practices,  for  tlie\-  lan 
harilly  fail  of  being  detecte<l ;  and  the  ruin  of  his  \i\\A- 
ness  that  would  folhiw  such  cxiiosure  would  far  more 
than  Iwlance  whatever  gains  liu  could  hope  tu  make 
by  his  fraudulent  schemes. 

Ten  Triule  in  Chiwi. — The  tea  merchants  romnionly 
receive  advances  from  tho  principal  tnerihants  anil 
other  capitalists  of  Canton;  but,  with  this  exccpiion, 
aro  altogether  independent  of  them  ;  nor  have  the  lat- 
ter any  exclusive  privile(;o  or  claim  of  pri-emiilion. 
They  are  very  numerous;  those  cunnectcd  with  the 
green-tea  districts  aluno  Ix-ing  uliout  four  humlreil  in 
nuinlier,  Tho  black-tea  merchants  are  less  nuiiKMuj, 
but  nioro  vreallhy,     Tho  gn-olcr  part  of  tho  t™  is 
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brought  to  Canton  by  Un<t  c«rri«|ia  or  inland  navlKa- 
tlon,  l>ut  clileHy  liy  the  flrnt.  It  li  convoyed  liy  por- 
tora ;  thii  roails  of  China,  in  the  aniithorn  province),  not 
generally  adniUthi);  of  wheel  carriaKes,  and  liea«ta  of 
l)iirdou  l)oln({  very  rare.  A  Hniall  i|uantlty  of  black 
lea  is  brought  by  tea,  but  probably  iniuggled  ;  for  thia 
clieuper  niude  of  tranaportation  la  ditmuraged  by  gov- 
ernment, which  it  doprivea  uf  the  tranxit  dutlea  levied 
on  inland  carriage.  The  length  of  land  carriage  from 
the  principal  diatrlcta  where  the  groeii  tean  are  grown 
to  Canton  la  probably  not  leas  than  70<)  milea ;  nor  that 
of  the  black  tea,  over  a  niountainoua  country,  leai  than 
200  niilea.  The  tea  merchants  begin  to  arrive  in  Can- 
ton about  the  middle  of  October,  and  the  busy  aeason 
continues  until  the  beginning  of  March  ;  being  briakeat 
In  Novonilicr,  Decemlier,  and  January.  Tea,  for  the 
n\i>at  part,  <  i>iilii,  previously  to  ^e  luto  changes,  only 
bo  bought  from  the  hong  or  llcenaed  merchants ;  but 
some  of  these,  the  least  prosperous  in  tlieir  circimi- 
stances,  were  supported  by  wcaltliy  oiita'uie  incrcimntti, 
as  they  are  called ;  and  thus  the  trade  was  consider- 
ably extended.  The  prices  in  the  Canton  market  vary 
from  year  to  year  with  the  crop,  the  stock  on  hand,  and 
the  external  demand,  as  in  any  other  article  and  in  at 
other  market.  After  the  season  is  over,  or  when  the 
westerly  monsoon  sets  In,  during  tlie  month  of  March, 
anil  impedes  the  regular  intercourne  of  foreigners  with 
China,  there  is  a  fall  in  the  price  of  tea,  not  only  arising 
from  this  circumstance,  but  from  a-certaln  depreciation 
in  quality,  from  the  ago  of  the  tea;  which,  like  most 


other  vegetable  productions,  is  injured  by  keeping,  paN 
ticularly  In  a  hot  and  damp  climate. 

There  seems  to  l>c  little  mystery  in  the  aelectlon  and 
purchase  of  teai ;  for  the  busineaa  la  both  safely  and 
etrectively  accompllshid,  not  only  by  the  supercargoes 
of  the  .\merlcan  ahipa,  but  fn^quently  by  the  niaatcra ; 
and  It  was  ascertained  by  the  sales  at  the  Kast  India 
House,  that  there  waa  no  (iiflkrcnce  between  the  i|uaii- 
tles  of  the  teas  purcliasotl  by  tho  commanders  and  of- 
ficers of  the  company  a  ships,  without  assistance  from 
the  officori  of  the  factory,  and  those  purcliased  for  the 
Ci>mpany  by  the  latter.  An  unusual  degree  of  good 
fuith,  Indeed,  appears  to  be  ol>Bcrvcd  on  tlie  part  of  tlie 
Chinese  merchants  with  respect  to  this  commodity ;  for 
it  was  proved  before  the  select  committee  of  tht  House 
of  Commons,  In  IHiiO,  that  it  was  tho  regular  practice 
of  tho  hong  merchants  to  receive  back,  and  return  good 
tea  for,  any  chest  or  parcel  upon  which  any  fraui'.  might 
have  hove  liecn  pructlced,  which  sometimes  happens  in 
the  conveyance  of  the  teas  from  Canton  on  lioanl  ship. 
.Such  rcstltiitioi\  has  occasionally  been  made,  even  at 
tho  distance  of  one  or  two  years.  Tho  company  enjoy, 
ed  no  advantage  over  oth°r  purchasers  in  tho  Canton 
market  except  that  which  tho  largeat  pnrchaner  hua  in 
every  market,  viz.,  a  selection  uf  the  teas,  on  the  pay- 
ment of  the  same  prices  as  others;  and  this  advantage 
they  ciijoyed  only  as  respects  tho  black  teas,  the  Amer- 
icans being  the  largest  purchasers  of  green  teas. 

We  herewith  subjoin  a  table  for  calcnlatlng  the  cost 
of  tea : 
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PIral. 

ThIi. 

RltkiufiK* 

U.  par  IKillar. 

lGiebaPK«4i 

I'arPoiud.' 

Pmc«. 

1.  U.  par  Dol. 
P»r"Toii. 

KleharK*  4 
Per  Puuiid. 

1.  4rf.  l>«r  nol. 

KieliKilK«  it 

.M.  p.r 

Uol. 

Klchaaga  it 

.  M.  fr  Dol. 

P«  l.b. 

P.r  Tea. 

P.r  Ton, 

I'er  Pound. 

Par  Ton. 

Per  PounJ. 

Per  Ton. 
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Ptnre. 
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t    ,.     .< 
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d. 

Pence. 
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10 
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10  025 
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11042 
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6 

Il-2rj0 
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lllM 
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lOi 
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11 

40    4  0 
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12-916 
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12-140 

51     0 

8 

12-375 
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Hi 
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12V19 
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l-.'-46s 
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7i 

12-936 
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U- 

12 

50    80 

12  760 
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111-00(1 
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13-.!()0 
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0 

13-5(K) 

50  14  0 
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I2» 
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18-281 

65  16    7i 

18641 
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18-SOi 

57  19 

4f 

14-008 

5'.)     1  3 

98  = 

t» 

54  12  0 

18  812 

68    0    3 

u-o-^n 

69    a  0 

14-364 
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9 

14-0-25 

61     8  6 

47  = 
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5a  14  0 

14M4 

fl^)    4  101 

148-25 

61     K  0 

14'.  00 

6:>.  12 

U 

15-188 
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U 

5S  16  0 

U'875 

02    0    0 

16-166 

63  14  0 

I5-4'>S 

i:4  18 

0 

15-760 

Oil    3  0 

21)  = 

Mi 

60  18  0 

I5'4U6 

64  14    U 

U.7I18 

05  19  6 

16-010 

07    4 
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16-31S 

68  10  3 

80  = 

15 

63    0  0 

15  937 

0(i  18    9 
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68    5  0 

16  662 

OJ  11 

8 

10  875 
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81  = 
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65    2  0 
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17-114 
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'k 
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82  = 

16 

67    4  0 
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71     S    0 

17-333 

72  16  0 

17-666 

74    4 

0 

18-0011 
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83  = 

lOi 

09    6  0 
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7il  12    7) 

17  8T6 

75     1  6 
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76  10 

4i 
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84  = 

17 

71    8  0 
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18-410 

77     7  0 

1H-770 

78  10 

9 
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8(1    0  0 

85  = 
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78  1  m 
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79  12  6 
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81     8 

U 
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82  13  !) 
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IS 

76  12  0 

10-125 

80    0    6 

19  600 

81   18  0 

19-876 

83    9 

01 
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86    1  0 

8T  = 
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77  14  0 

lO^-iO 

82  11     1) 

20  041 

S^t    8  6 

20  4'J7 

S")  15  101 

20-813 

87     8  3 

88  = 

19 

70  16  0 

20-lsr 

K4  15    0 
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86    9  0 

20-97'J 

88    2 

3 

21-375 

f.9  If.  0 

80  = 

K\ 

81  18  0 

20-719 

87     0    4i 

21-1.5 

KS  14  6 

21  631 

90    8 

n 

21  -938 

il2    2  9 
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20 

8(    0  0 

21-250 

80    5    0 

81 -006 

91     0  0 

22-083 

92  15 

II 

22-600 
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Thus,  is.  3J.  par  dolUr,  1  tael  per  picul  h  equal  to 
id.  per  pound. 

Usual  mkt  VVeioht  and   Mp.a8itbp.ukmt  op  a  Cukst  op 

niPPKBENT    DIRCBImONR   OP  TsA. 

Welgll.  Soll.l  Mene. 

Bohea,  whole  chests. . . .  cattli-s  138  fei-t  8'1i;j6 

lialf        "...."        84  "    .'>4I0 

"        nu«rtor"     ....'•        46  "    3-374 

ConBO,  chests •'        68  to  64  "    4V85 

Souchong "        60  "63  "    4-0-i5 

IV-koo "        49  '•  6)  "    4-338 

Hyson "        48  "  50  "4 

Ilysonikln "        48  ■■  50  "    4-125 

Twankay,  long  chests..       "        62  "  68  "    4-8i>4 

Ouiipondcr "        80  "  81  "    41(10 

ImperUl "       70 "  74  "    4074 

Young  liyson "        70 "  72  "    4220 

Consumption  of  Tea  in  Europe. — Of  the  Continental 
states,  Russia  and  Holland  are  tho  only  ones  in  which 
the  consumption  of  tea  Is  considerable.  In  1818  tho 
imports  of  tea  into  Itussia  amounted  to  253,-129  pooda, 
or  9,123,414  pounds,  in  chests,  and  116,2-19  poods  In 
bricks.  Tho  former  consists  almost  entirely  of  tho 
finest  varieties  of  black  tea.  The  consumption  of  tea 
In  Holland  amounts  to  about  8,000,000  pounds  a  year, 
the  duty  on  which  varies  from  \\d,  to  i\<l.  per  ponnd. 
The  con.iuiuptiun  of  France  does  not  exceed  360,000 


pounds.     Tho  importations  into  Hamburg  vary   be- 
tween 1,500,000  and  2,000,000  pounds,  tho  greater  port 
of  wliicli  it)  forwarded  to  the  interior  of  Germany. 
Iiii>ORT8  OK  Tea  in  tub  United  Kinohom  in  1S51  and  1862. 
D..eri,,.lo„ofT...  p'^'j'^'j,  ^[^^^ 

llohea 2,000  

CoiiKO 61,055,000        48,100,000 

ruuehong 44,000  15,000 

...™,/pl«'n fl'tWO  100,000 

^*P*' t'«c'"«'1 1.455,000  1,018,000 

Souchong,  OoloHK,  etc 4,792,000  2,109,000 

Klowery  and  black  Icnfpckoo.        8-25,000  822,000 

I,..-  (plain 40,000  42,000 

Orange  pekoe  |P,^„jgj 3,444;()00         2,694,000 

Twankay 116,000  341,000 

llysonsklii 40,000  88,000 

Hyson 057,000  809,000 

YounK  Hyson 9,744,000  2,501,000 

Imperial 409,000  393,000 

Gunpowder 4.867,000  4,983,000 

SorU  and  Asaiini  ten 621,000  66-2,000 

For  exportation  only ....  ^.000 

ToUl 71,500.000  64,700,000 


Black 62,214.000 

Green 0, 286,000 


55,;.8(i,000 
g,3l4,(K)0 


The  Tea  Trade  of  the  I'nited  Stales.— tea  is  the  chief 
article  Imjiortcd  from  China  into  tlw  United  States. 
The  consumption  of  tlie  United  States  amounts  to  from 


TEA 


1884 


TEA 


30,000,000  to  82,000,000  poundi  k  year.    DuUm  on  tea 
used  to  form  oiio  of  the  largest  items  of  American  reve- 
nue, tiaving  in  (Orue  years  produced  $3,2&U,000.    Their 
magnitude,  however,  wan  justly  coinpluiiied  of;  and 
it  ii  probably  owing  to  this  circumstance  that,  while 
the  conaumption  of  tea  was  for  several  year*  pretty 
stationary  in  tlio  United  States,  that  of  coffvo  increased 
with  oven  greater  rapidity  than,  in  Knglauu      The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  Stales,  in  hi* 
Ueport  for  1827,  observed :  "  The  use  uf  tea  has  b  rcomo 
so  general  throughout  the  United  Staton,  as  to  ran*(  al- 
most as  a  necessary  of  life.    When  to  this  we  add  that 
there  is  no  rival  production  at  homo  to  be  fostered  by 
lessening  the  amount  of  its  importation,  the  duty  upon 
it  may  safely  be  regarded  as  too  high.     Upon  some  of 
the  varieties  of  the  article  it  considerably  exceeds  100 
per  cent,  and  is  believed  to  bo  generally  above  the 
level  which  a  true  policy  jwints  out.     A  moderate  rc- 
ductiuu  of  the  duty  will  lead  to  an  increased  cuusump- 
tion  of  the  article,  to  an  extent  that,  in  all  probability, 
would  ill  tho  cud  rather  benefit  than  injure  the  revenue. 
I  ts  tendency  would  bo  to  eulargo  our  trade  r<  iid  cxfDrts  to 
China — a  trade  of  progressive  value,  as  our  cottons  and 
otiicr  nrtldcs  of  homo  production  (asidu  from  specie)  are 
mure  iiiid  mure  entering  into  it.     It  would  cause  more 
of  the  trade  in  teas  t<f  centre  in  our  ports ;  tho  pres- 
ent rate  of  duty  driving  jur  tea  ships  not  nnfrequcntly 
to  seek  tlicir  markets  in  Kuropc,  not  in  the  form  of  rc- 
expi  nation,  but  in  the  direct  voyage  from  China,     It 
would  also  pcrve  to  diniiiiiiili  tlio  risk  of  tlie  United 
Stall's  losing  any  portion  of  n  trndi;  so  valuuble,  through 
tho  policy  and  regulations  of  other  nations  "     These 
jiidioiuus  siiggcstiuns  couK.  not  fail  to  command  atten- 
tion ;  and  the  Hourishing  state  of  the  revenue  in  sul>- 
scqiicnt  years  having  admitted  of  a  very  great  reduc- 
tion of  iliitics,  those  on  tea  were  wholly  repealed.     As 
was  to  Im!  oxpei;ted,  tho  consumption  has  since  rapid- 
ly increasi'd.     The  whole  inipor;«  from  Cliina  ta  the 
inilcl  Stati'J  In   l.S.'i.'i  ninouiited    to  tll,l>48,T-'6,  of 
wliich  tea  covered  4-i:,«0(;.4t">;!.      In  1854  the  total  itn- 
porls  readied  tlo,iO<i.3'",i,  of  which  tea  aniounled  to 
tC,r.l.-.,ll.">;   and  in   18o;t,  tlO,.'i7:l,710,  of  which  tta 
covered  ijo<,174,C70, 

ESTIUATK,  IN  I'    I'SJXt'  WxilillT.  OF  "T-i.  yrASTlTlf.H  Of  Te* 

r^iHiiiTKii  uv  Hs*  raim  (  iiina   in   !s,M  •;>•>,  nr.'i'ii'ViNii 
Tnr  ('ot'MTiiiES  roR  w  iiirii  tiik  nxitr.  webk  Buii'inu>,  and 

TIIK  QlTANTITT  ■lllrrilt  roK  KARM. 

('MBtri**.  Powitb. 

The  I  iiilrU  Klni^m 06,1(«,000 

The  Inlleil  8t»ivi 3»,3.7,000 

Aiutmlia.    8,829,0(10 

llolUud 8,000,000 

India 600,000 

Other  plaeei 2,200,000            j 

ToUl llTl,86<l,()00             j 

The  expert*  of  tea  to  Russia  by  land  ainouat  to 
14,000,IKW  or  li.,0<K»,lMX)  -lounds  a  year 

The  follow  ing  tal  'es  allord  a  review  of  the  cjuantities 
of  tea  imported  into  the  I'liiti'd  .States  frum  Cliiim 
since  tho  commencement  of  tlint  lra<lr,  so  far  as  they 
can  Im!  galiieri'd  from  variouH  nilluiul  leturus  : 


ever,  the  total  amount  imported  during  that  period,  and 
was  a*  follows :  Teas  consumed  or  on  hand,  26,717,917 
pounds ;  or  an  average  annual  quantity  of  b,880,740 
pound*.  The  quantities  of  teas  of  all  kinds  importcil 
into  and  exported  from  the  United  States,  from  1821  to 
1838,  inclusive,  together  with  the  quantities  retained 
for  consumption,  are  shown  as  follows : 


VMia. 

Imiiortod. 

t^omnmfd. 

1821 

Poiu>4i. 

4,976,016 

a.C31),434 

8,210,010 

8.134,487 

10,2<IU,648 

10,0!i8,iKIO 

6,875,088 

7,707.497 

6,tia«,790 

8,009,416 

6,182,807 

9,9(16, 606 

14.<39.8n 

Poitndt. 

6U1,6»1 
1,838,846 
1,735,076 
1,148,808 
9,086,808 
1,»1IS,672 
1,628,417 
1,417,840 
l,UiaS48 
1,730,824 

626,180 
l,i70,26S 
1,712,779 

Pound!. 
4,448,i;ti6 
6,3(16,688 
fl,474,V!>4 
T,786>18 
8,118,740 
8,100,2.'S 
4,240,221 
6,«89,681 
6,818,447 
6,873,()»1 
4  060,081 
8,027,344 
12,1127,043 

1828 

18*8 

1S24 

1826 

1820 

1827 

18«8 

1829 

1800 

1831 

188S 

1838 

If  from  the  imports  are  deducted  tho  exports  for  each 
year,  an  average  annual  consumption,  for  the  entire 
period,  of  7,000,000  pounds  will  be  given.  The  follow. 
ing  statement  shows  the  imports  and  exports  of  Wa 
the  quantity  remaining  on  hand  or  consumed  each  ycur' 
from  1834  to  1841,  exclusive  of  001,315  pounds  import! 
ed  during  tho  entire  period  fhim  other  countries  than 
China : 


18.84 

]!>^Ut 

I'ouudi. 

16.28:',977 
14.416,672 

1886 

10,382,114 

1887 

18:18 

l(l,li82.3'*4 
14,418,112 

1839 

Ii.;i4'.>,817 

1840 

20,flO«,M  6 

1841 

Total. . . 

11,600,301 

1 19.:t97,87» 

lni|Mfft*d. 


_Kipwtad. 

Piwndii. 
8.081,308 

2,(182,  SCO 
1.8:'6.84« 

2.5  i8  ::80 

2,436,302 

I.KiH.OSa 

8,128,496 

600.882 


17.38();&«6 


CoMomad.  " 


l'uUQd«. 

la.'.'Oi.ikK) 

l2,:;;!2.7oti 

l4,4'-5.772 
14,4;;i.i.i'.8 
1I,9S'.',810 
7.7ft7.7N4 

io,8s.;,(ii.() 

10.8911.^09 
lei,  01 7. 307' 


The  preceding  table  will  show  that  the  average  an. 
nual  amount  consumed,  or  retained  on  hand,dnriii),'ihiii 
period,  was  ri,75-',lG3  pounds.  The  following  stiitc- 
ment  exhibits  tho  values  of  all  imports  from  China 
into  the  United  States  from  1833  to  1841,  inclusive,  dii. 
tinguishing  tho  values  of  teas ;  together  with  the  num- 
ber of  vessels  and  the  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade: 


\nn 


1S33  .... 
1834  .... 
1-36  .... 
1836.... 
183T  .... 
1888  .... 
18S9.... 

1840  .... 

1841  .... 
Total. 


Nuiubsr 
..r  VsMk. 

4i' 

TofiDac«. 

16.3:14 

43 

1.\6M 

86 

13.496 

43 

1U.4I."S 

42 

16,160 

•29 

11.821 

18 

7.812 

35 

14.771 

28 

11,t8rt 

316 

122,!i64 

VVlUMof 

lm|»urU. 


$7,611,670 
7,S.I2,::27 
6,087,187 
7,324,816 
8,906,337 

4,7fl4.6;;o 

3(178,5110 

0,040  H29 

_3J95.888 

466.4110,499 


VlllMtuf^ 

T.M. 


».V4N4,6(i3 
«.217,;w 
4  .'i.2,Sii6 

6;u-.',>iii 
6,'.  (i:i,u,'4 
3.4'..7,:5« 
2,4-JS,4iii 
6.427,1110 
8.4i;0,24'i 


»42,2W<',!<)8 


)  Mm.  Pai.ud«.  I 

U3U 8,047,242  , 

17*1 9t<6,l>9;  I 

ITC< 9,<I40(IN  I 

im «,UO»,609  I 

ITM 2,400,1114  I 

ITBb 1,874,118  i 

1»6 «,8lO,l:60 

im %OM,m 

ITW 1,800.906  I 

in» 4,601. 6<(H  I 

1000 8.797,034 

IWI 4,0>M,900  I 


Vvai*.  Poa]i4i. 

IS02 4.209,828 

1»03 0,063.629 

1S04 8,«2i,Hl« 

|iM«  6,119,441 

ISOfl (i.s7o,8(IO 

18K7 8,  IO'i,774 

ISIIS 4,812,6.58 

1S09 ],48.>,6U0 

IMO 7,h39.467 

Isll 8,(I1MIS 

1818 3,006,089 


Deducting  the  quantities  ascertained  to  have  Ih'Cii 
exported  from  the  I'liiled  .Slates  during  the  above  |h>. 
riod,  wn  find  the  average  annual  consui.iption  in  the 
country  to  have  been  3,36<l,0IW  jMiunds  for  twelve  years, 
from  IHOl  to  1812.  inclusivi.  from  1813  to  1820,  in- 
claiive,  tho  total  amount  consumed  or  on  hand  can 
alone  be  given.     It  approximates  very  cluaely,  how- 


From  the  preceding  table  it  may  bo  see.i  that  llic 
vabie  of  teas  reached  aiiniiiilly,  during  llir  |ierioil  des- 
i;;n«teil,  alHJut  ^4,(i'.i8,Klll,  and  cunslituled  7!)  pcreonl. 
of  the  value  of  the  entire  imports;  wliile  th"  trade  em- 
ployed annually  about  tliirty-live  \ . -.selg,  averauinj; 
li'.tO  tons  each.  The  preceding  table  is  eoiitiiined  a.'. 
fi.  lows,  do«  II  to  Ih.'i.l,  and  exliibits  generally  the  s.iini' 
profHirtion  lietweon  the  value  of  total  liiiporlii  Truiii 
China  into  tho  United  States  and  the  value  urieai: 


"is»..':. 

18,488 

l:l,4(iO 
16,8'.>!i 
21,082 
10.24;) 
17,776 
84,.lHa 
19,418 
8^1,414 
88,!>14 
78,086 

wi.im 

70,426 
70,816 

'  VmIm**  oi  ImiKtru. 

v.iu«i„rTt.ir 

$4'.34«l& 

4  :S6.Mt(l 

4  931.266 

7.286914 

6.6  a  811 

6.6^1.843 

8  0s3,496 

6  518.785 

0,598.462 

7,006.144 

10,6'.13.960 

10.6a-, 710 

10,6011.324 

ll,04«,7a6 

H3ii7,!iM 

;i.T7ii.4(il 
4.II1M9I 

\!;i().ini 
6.ii22,0(KI 
4.2:h,4W 
0.217,111 
4,(i71.;<9 
4,.'>s6.7'.'« 

4.o..a.,v.i» 

•,144600 
SI71.(lTn 

fl..Mr>,iiB 

0,M)6,403 

1 1443 

1844 

|g|fi 

tg(6 

1847 

1848 

1849 

IWiO 

1861 

IN58 

INM 

1H&4 

1.166 

China 

(li«- 

nura- 

trailo: 

•  iif~"| 

t I 

Si* 

,ii;4 

ir.i 
mil 


;il  til.: 

■i.1,1 ,1.'.. 

.Till. 

iii.li'  1-m- 


he  »:iini' 
fnnii 
'tciiB: 

I  of  Tf ».    < 


'*,448 
7,111 

i;.« 

14000 


J'EA 


1825 


TEA 


TiA  KXPOKTXD   FROM  C'UINA  TO  ObKAT   BbITAIN  AMD  TUI 

Vnitki)  States,  KKuriuTiviLT,  fob  a  I'lRion  or  tkm 
Ykars,  xmino  ,Iuni  80,  1864. —(MAni  dp  fbom  tub 
"CuiHA  Mail.") 


Ym™. 

Ts  Oiut  Britttn. 

To  Vnited  8UtM. 

lUS-:::::;::::::: 

Poundi. 
63.670,200 
67,584,600 
63,366,000 
47,694,800 
47,242.700 
63,901,800 
04.020,100 
66,187,200 
72.906.100 
77,217,900 

Poundi. 
30.762,668 
18,602,288 
18,171,025 
19,838,640 
18,072,300 
21,767.800 
28,760,800 
84,804,000 
40,974,600 
97,867.600 

184T 

Ift48 

]g49 

ISriO 

Igftl  

1882 

jgaa  

1861 

It  will  be  noticed  that  theao  statistics  agree  witli 
those  givan  below,  the  latter  being  taken  from  the 
United  States  Treasury  Keports. 

TBA  KXrOBTED  FBOM  Ciii:  4  Tl    Gbbat  Bbitaih,  Fbamob, 
AND    TUB    I'nITKD    STATBJ,    FBOM    1881    TO   1840.— (FbOM 

Fbkncii  Autiiobitibs.) 


Ymh. 

UDfcland. 

Prnnco. 

I'nltod  Htntei. 

ToUI. 

KitosrKiiM. 

18.820,000 
1!  ,816,000 

KlIogrnni4. 
6I1,0.MI 

KitotcrnnM. 

KiWrnrnt. 
16,114,000 

1821 

2,23S,U0II 

1888 

14,000 

2,1.87,000 

16,816,000 

1823 

18,078,000 

16,000 

3,694,000 

16,731,000 

1824 

14,802,000 

e.oM) 

4,010,000 

18,818,000 

182.-$ 

13,200,000 

8,0(K) 

4,581,000 

17,790,000 

1826 

13.428,000 

151,000 

4,633.000 

18,112,000 

l.S'J7 

17,880,0110 

276,000 

2,641,000 

20.803,000 

IS-.'S 

14,706,«0() 

.... 

;t,  4(10.000 

18,106, (H)0 

1829 

m.74CO0O 

121,00;) 

2,9(18,000 

10.834,000 

1830 

14,864,000 

9,000 

3,863,000 

18,2'.'«,(iOO 

1831 

14.242.000 

237,000 

2,380,000 

16.8(W,000 

1832 

14,269,000 

47,0(H) 

4.452,0011 

18,708,000 

18S3 

14.427,000 

.T>!0,(K).) 

6.r>37,000 

21,400,000 

1884 

14  413,000 

648.000 

7,.'(19,000 

2'-',  380  000 

18;i6 

ia.7-.'6,000 

46.000 

0,482,00')  1  25,1'r.ll.OOO  | 

1830 

21,800,000 

110,000 

7,3')l,O0O 

28,277,000 

1S37 

16,426,00.) 

.16.000 

7,fl'.8,000 

24,OS«,000 

1838 

18,187,000 

124,000 

C-is-s.ooo 

24,79(1,1100 

1889 

17,172,(KX1 

93,000 

4,184.000 

21,449.000 

1840 

12,010,000 

264,000 

0,063,000 

21,937,000 

For  the  year  ending  Jnno  80, 1856,  it  was  40,247,800 
pounds,  in  fifty-eight  vessels,  distributed  as  follows : 

Pounds. 

Canton 8,240,800 

Foo-chow 10,873,900 

Shanghai 21.127.100 

Total,  year  1S55-'5A 40,247,800 

From  July  1, 1866,  to  January  13,  1857,  the  exports 
to  this  country  were  16,29'J,600  pounds. 

Pounds. 

From  Canton 997,600 

From  Foo-chow 6,857,200 

From  8b>nghal ,  9,.i44,900 

Total,  6^  months 16,809,600 

The  ex;  t«  to  Great  Britain  during  the  year  185!>-"56 
were  91,931,800  pounds ;  andfrom  July  1, 1866,  to  Jan- 
uarj-  15,  1857,  89,991,400  pounds. 

Expobtb  of  Tb\  fbom  tub  Uhitxd  SrATBS. 


In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  large  quantities  of  tea 
arc  cxpurt(;d  f^om  China  to  the  Netliurlands,  Ilanso 
Towns,  tlie  Levant,  the  Mediterranean,  and  Kussia.  To 
the  last-named  country  fhoro  were  exported  in  1839, 
3,412,000  Itilogramsj  and  in  1810,  3,585,000  Idlograms; 
whicn,  added  to  the  totals  for  1839,  will  give  for  that 
year  2I,!I91,000  knograms  ;  and  for  1810,  25,522,000 
kilograms. 

"In  the  consumption  of  tea,  the  United  .States  rank 
next  to  'jroat  Hrilain.  From  1815  to  1831  there  wore 
exported  to  llio  formcr,for  consumption  and  re-exporta- 
tion, 35,805,000  kilograms.  In  1832,  4,028,000  kilo- 
grams, of  whioli  20,000  kilograms  were  re-exported. 
Ir  1833-'34  tlio  Americans  exported  from  Canton  for 
Kuro|iu  1,014,000  kilograms.  Consumption  in  the 
United  Statej  has  largely  increased  since  te»  was  put 
on  the  free  list  of  that  country." 

Tliu  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  tea 
from  Cliliui  to  the  United  ijtatvs  fur  ten  years,  from 
1845  to  1854,  inclusive: 


Yonr  ondinr  Juno  SO, 

nraon. 

DiM'k. 

Total. 

Puunib. 

Pounds. 

Potuuh. 

1845 

13.812,001) 

6,960  460 

2(i,7(12,rA8 

1846,  in  40  rcwcls  . 

14,230,082 

4210,108 

18,5112,248 

1847,  In  37      " 

13..8,%3.132 

4.318,49(! 

18,171,8M 

184S,  iii,H8      " 

15,346,030 

a.9!m,617 

19,3,38.047 

1.S49,  In  87       " 

13,818,700 

4,a.Mt,«00 

18,072,3110 

1S.M),  In  44      " 

14,3;i(i,400 

7,3tfl,4(M) 

21,757,800 

ISM,  In  64      " 

15,205.700 

13,31,MilO 

28,700,800 

1H52,  In  68       " 

20,937.300 

13,300,700 

34,334,(100 

18.'.3,  In  78      "       . 

20,480,  NiH) 

14,48 1,71H) 

40,974,500 

I8,'4.  Ill  47      " 

I8.2<(l,a00 

9,897,2(10 

27,807,500 

For  the  year  ending  Juno  30, 1S''5,  the  total  number 
(if  pounds  exported  I"  the  "  Tnited  Slates  was  31,515,900, 
in  forty-eight  vessels,  disti.i'utod  among  throe  ports,  as 
follows : 

Pounds. 

»:anton 8,601 ,900 

Foo-chow 6,  '.00,800 

Bbanghai 23,5M,'2<M) 

ToUI,  year  1884-'6B 81,615,900 

r.  Z 


To 


Kngland 

Br.  Am.  Colonies. 

Canada 

Other  places 

Total 

Paying  duty 

Total 


Ysarsni''»g  Juns  80. 


Pounds. 


816.918 
1.588,653 
2,340,11)8 

431,432 


5,177.196 
4.408 


6.18l,59l> 


V»li- , 


$2r  ^,686 

1)0,(180 

il66,879 

170,542 

$1,794,687 
1,307 


illl,79^81l4 


Pounds. 
i,85l>,268 
1,179,J19 
2,190  .^a 

7.ii..S8n 


.5,508.944 
60.600 


5,569,504 


Vslus. 


$478,681; 
282,613 
981,178 
277,020 


$2,019,442 
16,947 


$2,036,389 


IMPOBTB  OF  TbA  into  TUB   L'MITBD  STATIB, 


Fran 


China 

Other  places  . . . 

Total 

Paying  duty) 
as  non*pro-[- 
ducers ) 

Tot.M 


Vsar  ondtnK  Juno  80. 


23.58.1,0311 
717.2(17 


$0,516,115 
170.011 


24,306,906 
110,806 


24,417,71'.i 


24,i{(!0,6IO 
827.':fl9 


$0,715,720 
13,-''I 


$6,729,447 


$0.81ia,40;i 
124,528 


>,203,8S4 
129,213 


26.883,097 


$6,9o0,980 
48,013 


$6,978,099 


Imports  of  Tfa  into  tub  United  States  fob  tub  Tbab 
BNUiNU  .Icnb  30,  1857,  fbom  1'i.A(?es  othkr  than  that 

OF    ITS   I'BOBU<5TION,   AND   PAYINQ    DUTIXB    'I>  VALOREM. 

Wheneo  Iniportod.                            Pounds.  Vslus. 

Hamburg a3,(W)8  $12,481 

Holland 83  43 

Kngland 6,603  2,798 

Scotluid 30  fl 

Ireland 50  18 

Canada 4,726  587 

Other  BritlBli  North  American  roiiacBS.       376  108 

liritlsh  West  Indies 7S3  148 

llrltlsh  Acstmlla 1,000  228 

llrltiah  Kast  Indloa 676  26 

Franco  on  the  Atlantic 40  98 

Cuba 2,040  166 

Central  Kepublic 814  107 

Hraiil 006  83 

HundwicU  Manila 1,474  153 

China 300      228 

Total 42,283  $17,816 

Imports  of  Tea,  tub  (iuowTii  of  tub  Countbibs  kxi'obt- 
INO  it,  into  tub  I'mted  ^'Tatks  for  tiik  Year  kndinu 
Jdnh  30,  18,^7.— (Free  of  Hutt.i 

Whsnco  Imported.  Ponndi.  Vsluo. 

rmtcb  Kiidt  InilliM 21,193  $3,864 

llriti«h  Kast  Inilica 798,430  135,120 

I'lillhipiiio  iBlnnds 030  174 

China 19,505.282        5,018,708 

Total 20,326,541      $5,767,800 

In  Knglnnd  there  are  certain  ports  where  teas  may 
be  imported,  Thoro  are  warehouses  which  may  bo  ap- 
proved offer  the  deposit  pf  tens,  and  are  to  boexclusive- 
ly  appropriated  to  that  |)urposo.  No  package  shall  be 
divided  into  smaller  packages,  except  for  tho  purpose 
of  stores,  nor  shall  t'le  mixing  of  tea  of  any  sort  or 'orts 
bu  permitted  in  tho  warohimacs,  cither  for  home  con- 
sumption or  exportation.  The  pnokoges  shall  bo  sorted 
and  arranged  in  tho  warehouse  by  tlio  occupier,  accord- 
ing to  the'.r  respective  "chops"  or  "bods,"  so  as  to  on- 
able  the  othcers  to  select  from  each  the  required  number 
of  packages  for  taring,  and  to  ascertain  tho  proper  tare 
to  be  allowed  on  tho  package  therein. 
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ExroBTt  or  Tka,  thi  Qkowtii  or  fobbion  CocirrBiES, 

rSOM  TUK   I'NITID  iSTATBg  rOB  TUB   VbAB  XltDINa  JUMK 

SO,  1SS7. 


WIilth«r  CKportod 
Rnmian  I'obs.  in  NoRh  America. 


Pounda. 
2a,03T 

«d 

11,0(10 

111 

18i 
40 


Vllue 

44 

4,2»fi 

66 

67 

10 

ST,6Ta 

144 

876,(l(il 

ti«'2,6»2 

4,9:>fl 

8,660 

v;f> 

79 
'  S.'9 

ii.ooo 

100 

8,AS6 

141) 

lOft 

1,7(H) 

172 

10,li)'.> 

6S4 

388 

10,!  ft.' 

i.eoa 

l.ftMl 

019 

«0 

9,907 

71 

8.7(;4 

-.^.444 

t23,S73 

8.!t!l7 

ir>,.l-.'4 

llt.il48 

LVW 

8,728 

S,8U 

1.903 

!|ll.4illl.212 

iiTlwrt 

$1,417, STu 


Swedish  West  Indtea 

In.nlah  West  Indies 

IlMnburg 

Other  Uerman  ports 

Dntch  OuiBna 

Englsnd 77.814 

OlbrBltar 860 

Cunsd* 2,070,114 

Other  British  N.  American  I'oss.  1,018.084 

Uritlsh  West  Indies 12,946 

British  Honduru 8,480 

British  Oulana S3 

British  Poswsslans  in  AMm 188 

Oti.er  ports  in  Africa 8,061 

British  Australia 9,200 

r.  anre  on  the  Atlantic 2S0 

Frenrh  N.  American  Possessions.  32,307 

French  West  Indie* B.'W 

Canary  Islands BOO 

Cuba R,4«l 

I'orto  Rico 80.1 

PortiiBiil 22.88S 

Madeira l.o.!> 

Cape  Mo  Verd  Island! 1,068 

AaSres «1.104 

Baidinia 4,030 

Turkey  in  Kuropo 4,000 

TuriteylnAsla 1.820 

HayU CM 

Mexico 84,609 

Central  IlepuWlc 16-) 

New  Oranada 8,827 

Venesucla 0,4  >ll 

Brr.ill 2S2,079 

I'ruguay,  or  Clsplatlne  «epubllc.  2.i,S<M) 

liuei.os  Ayres,  or  Argenune  Hep. .  79,709 

Chill..... Wl,fi31 

Peru 4,010 

Sandwich  Islsnds 1a,«4-( 

China 2.1.000 

Whalc-ftsberies 4.0'.>S 

TdUl 3.80;.47» 

From  warehouse V'il,i>37 

Not  from  warehouse 3,841,442 

Puty  o»  TVojr. — Ten  or  cofl<«.  shipped  from  the  coun- 
try of  ,.ro<luclion,  but  not  for  e  distinct  bihI  specilir 
ilostinatioii  to  persons  or  places  in  the  riiiltil  fStalcs, 
nnd  transliip|>e<l  at  a  forei»;ii  interiiiediate  port  for  the 
t'nited  .States,  is,  on  importation,  liahlt.  to  n  duty  of 
20  ]>er  cent.  Uut  if  uripnally  shipped  iii  national 
veuels,  or  vessels  placed  on  that  foolinj;  liy  treaty,  for 
a  specllic  party  and  place  in  the  I'niletl  Slnlis,  from 
the  lomilry  uf  production,  and  so  imported  \i)  :>  tlio 
Tnited  States,  tliesc  artirlef  arc  entitled  to  fiv)  entry, 
allhougli  a  mere  Irai-shipinent  muy  liavo  talieii  place 
St  a  foreign  intermediate  port. 

Tea  or  coffee,  entitled  to  free  entry  when  ori|;inally 
imported  into  the  I'nited  .Stttt<'»,  afterward  exported 
to  a  foreign  port  and  brought  back  as  part  of  the  re- 
turning <argo  of  tlie  exporting  vessel,  not  having  been 
landed  abrond,  is  entilliil  to  free  entry  on  its  reimpor- 
tation under  those  cirrun; stances.  Tea  and  colfee, 
when  imported  direct  from  Che  plaee  of  their  growth 
or  production  in  American  vesseln,  or  in  foreign  ves- 
sel* BO  entitled  by  reciprocal  treaties,  aro  exempt  from 
iluty. 

Ci'tree,  the  product  of  a  pomeisinn  of  ;hn  Kather- 
lands,  im|Mirted  into  the  railed  States  i'.i  a  vessel  of 
the  Netherlands  direct  from  such  posM  ssions,  or  from 
the  Sethrrlaniln,  is  admitted  free  of  duly  under  the 
tariir  law  of  1846,  and  the  lirst  article  nf  tlir  treaty  \te- 
twccn  Iho  I'nited  Htatesand  the  Netherlamls  of  August 
'iC,  1H&2.  Tea  or  eolfee  imported  dir«<'t  from  the  place 
of  ill  production,  in  vessels  of  the  kingdom  of  I'russic, 
anil  of  the  Hanaeatie  republics  of  lambiirg,  liremen, 
and  I.ulteck,  is  placed  on  the  tame  fooling  with  that 
imported  in  American  or  Dutch  vessels. 

Tea  or  colTac,  the  prtMluction  of  China.  Imported  r»/i 
Singapore,  is  Bdniitl«<l  lo  free  entry,  if  it  l>e  Mtisfac- 
torily  shown  at  tlie  time  of  entry  that  it  was  laden  on 
JO«rd  (Im  American  im|>orting  vessel  from  t'hinose 
boali  or  Junks  in  Chinaae  watcn,  intended  in  i^oud 


faith  to  be  conveyed  therein  direct  to  a  apecifled  port 
of  the  United  States,  as  ita  ultimate  destination. 

Teak  Wood,  or  Indian  Oak,  the  produce  of  the 
Tfctona  grandit,  a  large  forest  tree  that  grows  in  dry 
and  elevated  districts  in  the  south  of  India,  the  Bur- 
man  empire,  Pegu,  Ava,  Siam,  Java,  etc.  Teak  tim- 
ber is  by  far  the  bent  in  the  East ;  it  works  easily,  and, 
though  porous,  is  strong  and  durable ;  it  is  easily  sea- 
soned, and  slirinks  very  little ;  it  is  of  an  oily  nature 
and  therefore  does  not  injure  iron.  BIr.  Crawfurd  say.s 
that  in  comparing  teak  and  oak  together,  the  useful 
(pialitios  of  the  former  will  bo  found  to  preponderate. 
"It  is  equally  strong,  and  somewhat  more  buoyant. 
Its  durability  is  more  uniform  and  decided ;  and  to  in- 
sure that  durability  it  demands  less  care  and  prepara- 
tion ;  for  it  may  be  put  in  use  almost  green  from  tlic 
forest,  without  danger  of  dry  or  wet  rot.  It  is  lit  to 
cni'uto  all  climates  and  alternations  of  climate."— 6>e 
Trehoolu's  I'rmciplfi  of  Carpentry;  CnAWFOKD'a 
Hattern  A  rchipelaqo ;  Rees'  Ci/ctopadia.  The  teak  of 
Malatiar,  produred  on  the  high  table-land  of  the  south 
of  India,  is  deemed  the  best  of  any.  It  is  the  closejt 
in  its  tibre,  and  contains  the  largest  quitntity  of  oil,  be- 
ing at  once  the  heaviest  and  the  most  durable.  This 
species  of  teak  is  used  for  the  keel,  timbers,  and  such 
parts  of  a  ship  as  aro  imder  water :  owing  to  its  great 
weight,  it  is  less  si.  table  for  the  upper  works,  and  is 
not  at  all  fit  for  spars.  The  teak  of  Java  ranks  next 
to  that  of  .'ilalabar,  and  is  especially  suitable  for  plunk- 
ing. The  Kangoon  or  liurnian  teak,  f.nd  that  of  .Siam 
is  not  so  close-grained  or  durable  as  the-  .lihi-rj.  It  ig 
however,  the  most  buoyant,  and  is  iti';nf.,..  'n^st  fitted 
for  masts  and  spars.  Alalabar  teak  is  extensively  used 
in  the  building-yards  of  liombay.  Ships  built  wholly 
of  it  are  almost  indestructible  by  ordinary  wear  gtiil 
fear,  and  instances  are  not  rare  of  their  having  lasted 
from  80  to  1110  years.  They  are  said  to  sail  imlifler- 
ently,  but  this  is  probably  owing  us  much  to  some  de- 
fect in  their  construction  as  to  the  weight  of  the  tim- 
l)er.  Calcutta  ships  are  never  whtdly  bMilt  of  leak; 
Ihc  timlwrs  and  frame-work  ore  always  o  vewooil 

and  tho  planking  and  deck  only  of  teuk.  i  ne  tcik  of 
llurma,  being  conveyed  with  comparatively  little  diffi. 
cully  to  tho  ports  of  liangoon  and  Maulniaiii,  is  the 
cheapest  and  must  abundant  of  any;  and  it  is  niiilnir 
owing  lo  tho  facility  with  whirh  supplies  of  it  ore  olj- 
tained  that  ship-building  is  now  cirried  on  so  vervix- 
lensivcly  at  Maulmain.  It  is  largely  exportol  In  Cal. 
cutta  and  Madras. — .S>e  KANraxiN.  A  species  of  lim- 
t)cr  called  African  teak  is  exported  from  the  west  cnast 
of  Africa;  but  in  |K)int  of  fact  it  is  not  teak,  and  it  in 
destitute  of  several  of  its  most  valualde  propertios.  It 
is,  however,  for  some  purjioscs,  a  useful  species  of  lim- 
ber. 

Teasel,  or  Fiillera'  Thistle  (tier.  Weii.nlM, 

KratidiiUt ;  Kr.  Clutnlim  a  ntnhr;  It.  Ctirrln  il,i  rar- 
ii»r«  ;  .Sp.  Ciinli'iirhn,  VnriUi  prinnflor).  'l'hi.«  plant, 
whicli  is  cultivaleil  in  the  north  and  west  of  Kn^laiid, 
is  an  article  of  considerable  importance  lo  <luiiiiifi^, 
who  employ  the  crooked  awns  of  the  heads  fur  raising 
the  nap  on  woolen  cloths.  For  this  purpose  tliey  'ire  li.x- 
ed  round  the  periphery  of  a  large,  broad  wheel,  nKaiiisI 
which  the  cloth  is  held  while  the  machine  is  lunii'il. 
In  choosing  teasels,  the  pnrfcrencc  should  be  given  to 
ihosu  with  the  largist  bur,  and  most  pointid.  nlii<l\ 
nrn  generally  called  mitli-  IriufU.  They  are  iii:,j|ly  n>pd 
in  preparing  and  tlressing  slockingn  nnd  ccivcrkts,  the 
smaller  kiiul,  cnmmoidv  called  the  fidlcrs'  or  drapers', 
«nd  ftometimo  lUoJ'iintilr  Inifrlt^  are  u.sed  in  the  |ire|). 
oration  of  the  liner  stlll^,  as  cl'>ths,  ratccns,  etc. 

Tebuantepec,  Oulf  of,  a  bay  of  the  I'aciric 
Ocean,  I'liilral  Aintrica,  bounded  norlhwest  liy  the 
slate  of  Oaxaia,  and  northeast  by  the  r  "public id (iii.v 
lemala,  lut.  Hi  N.,  lung.  Ill'  to  'J5  V  .  It  reri-ivos 
the  Itiver  Tebuantepec  10  miles  south  cf  the  town. 

The  Itlhmtit  rf  Vrhuant' jtrr ^  stalc.i  of  Oaxacn,  Vrra 
Crut,  and  Tabasco,  is  the  tianroweit  part  of  the  Und 
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separating  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  tlie  Pacific,  and  is 
130  miles  across.  It  produces  matiogany,  fustic,  log- 
wood, cotton,  drugs,  cacao,  indigo,  gum,  salt,  with  va- 
rious kinds  of  grain ;  and  its  uplands  abound  with  fine 
pastures.  It  is  traversed  almost  throughout  by  tlie 
Ikiver  Coatzacoalcos.  This  is  one  of  the  places  where 
it  has  been  proposed  to  unite  tlie  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  by  a  canal,  of  which  the  river  and  some  lakes 
would  form  a  part. 

This  new  inter-occanic  route  is  by  the  River  Coatza- 
coalcos to  Suchil,  something  over  100  miles  from  the 
sea,  all  tho  windings  included,  tlience  overland  by  stage 
to  Ventosa,  130  to  140  miles;  making  in  all  about  240 
miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  to  be  accomplish- 
ed in  a  day  and  a  iialf  from  the  sea.  This  distance  will 
bo  materially  diminished — the  time  still  more  so— on 
completion  of  a  projected  railroad  from  Minatitlan  to 
Siichil,  already  surveyed. 

From  the  mouth  of  the  river  to  Minatitlan,  twenty 
miles,  the  channel  is  excellent,  capacious  enough  for 
the  largest  ocean  steamships.  Tho  depth  of  water  on 
tho  bar  at  low  tide  is  io  to  16  feet  (Migor  Barnard  says 
13),  and  only  one  obstruction,  a  large  rock,  has  been 
discovered,  and  that  caiily  avoidable.  From  Minatit- 
lan to  Suchil  the  river  becomes  more  diflicnlt,  and 
must  be  traversed  by  steamboats ;  those  contemplated 
are,  in  size  and  fashion,  not  dissimilar  from  the  Cum- 
berland Uiver  boats.  The  Leonora,  built  in  Ne  m  York, 
ani  placed  on  this  portion  of  the  river  a  short  time 
since,  had  proved  of  too  largo  draught.  The  current 
is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  an  hour — from  Suchil  to 
Minatitlan,  thirty-six  hours.  These  are  the  termini 
of  the  projected  railway,  by  wliieh,  when  completed,  a 
distance  of  15  miles  will  be  saved. 

From  Suchil  to  Ventosa,  on  the  Pacilic,  100  to  140 
miles,  the  route  is  by  the  newly-made  stage-road  over 
a  rough,  sometimes  mountainous  country.  Tho  heavi- 
est work  has  been  on  this  end  of  tho  road,  where  also 
tho  Uivur  Pucrta,  fordablo  at  time;),  but  high  and 
marshy  in  the  rainy  season,  is  to  bo  spanned  by  a 
bridge  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length.  Some  compensa- 
tion is  made  on  the  other  side  of  tho  mountain,  how- 
ever, by  an  old  road,  wiiieh  has  proved  available  from 
Chivela  I'ass  to  the  Pacilic  plain.  The  time  contracted 
for  on  the  stage-road  is  five  miles  per  hour — twontj'-six 
to  twenty-eight  hours ;  between  Minatitlan  and  Suchil 
tho  passage  by  steamboat  will  bo  from  six  to  eight 
huurs,  in  all  about  thirty-live  hours,  or  a  day  and  a 
half  from  ocean  to  ocean.  Tho  harbor  of  Ventosa  is 
good,  but  a  breakwater  will  be  necessary.  As  to  the 
probable  amount  of  travel  and  l-uniness  on  the  Tchuau- 
tcpcc  road,  when  in  full  oi^ratiun,  we  have  no  further 
information  than  is  already,  in  various  speculations, 
before  the  public.  The  shortest  route  from  Kngland, 
New  York,  and  New  Orlcauii,  to  the  |)ortsof  tho  Pacific, 
the  mo.st  Uutlcring  expectations  are  of  course  enter- 
tained respecting  it. 

The  present  population  of  the  territory  of  Tehuan- 
tcpec  is  cstinmted  ^l  uO,U(IO,  dcscenilnnts,  for  the  moskt 
part,  of  tho  original  Aztecs.  Thoy  are  gregarious  in 
tliuir  habits,  living  in  conimunilits  numbering  3000  to 
41100  each,  and  distant  from  cnch  other  five  to  ten 
niilcn.  They  are  iiulustrious,  kind-lu'iirted,  and  do- 
cile, but  very  thriftless.  The  government  is,  of  course, 
that  which  at  any  tinio  our  iiutlii/v  Mexican  neighbors 
may  chance  to  have.  In  general,  the  rlglits  nn<l  privi- 
leges of  the  old  Sponish  colonial  towns  uro  fully  en- 
joyed. Titles  to  landed  property  are  good,  and  always 
respected.  The  town  of  Minatitlan,  the  capital  ami 
emporium  of  the  territory,  has  at  present  a  population 
of  about  live  hundred.  Tlie  comnierro  in  the  native 
products  of  the  country,  mahogany,  dyewooils,  roll'eo, 
etc.,  is  large  and  increasing.  The  last  (|uarler  Mr. 
P.  cleared  twelve  American  vessels,  averaging  200 
tons  each,  and  the  foreign  export  business  wus  about 
tho  same.  Tho  government,  a  short  time  since,  ap- 
propriated the  handsuina  sum  of  tr>0,000  fur  the  erec- 


tion of  a  new  custom-house,  the  foundation  of  which  is 
already  laid.  On  the  whole,  what  with  present  busi- 
ness and  future  expectations,  our  Tehuantepec  neigh- 
bors are  evidently  looking  ap.— United  StMet  Comutat 
Minatitlan. 

^  ehuantepec  Route. — Tho  following  figures  show  tho 
distances  on  the  Tehuantepec  route  from  New  York  to 
San  Francisco: 

HUM. 
From  New  York  to  the  month  of  the  Coatzacoalcos  2275 

Trmnslt  distance 236 

Ventou  to  San  Francisco 2804 

Total 4816 

Telegraph.  Long  before  the  electric  telegraph 
had  been  imagined,  the  art  of  rapidly  conveying  intel- 
ligence from  point  to  point  had  occupied  the  attention 
of  mankind,  and  various  expedients  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  had  been  devised.  The  most 
primitive  modes  of  telegraphing  were  by  means  of 
signal-tires,  torches,  trumpets.  More  recently,  since 
the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  cannon  and  sky-rock- 
ets have  been  used.  On  the  invention  of  the  aerial 
telegraph,  or  semaphore,  these  means  were  abandoned. 
In  the  year  1684  Dr.  Hooke  described  a  plan  for 
an  aerial  telegraph,  and  about  1701  M.  Amontons  in- 
stituted experiments  with  the  same  end  in  view.  How- 
ever, neither  of  these  plans  were  carried  into  effect ; 
and  it  was  not  until  1794  that  the  semaphore  was  act- 
ually used.  In  that  year  an  aerial  telegraph,  the  in- 
vention of  M.  Claude  Chappi,  was  employed  for  the 
transmission  of  intelligence  between  Paris  and  Lille ; 
tho  conveyance  of  a  signal  from  ono  of  these  places  to 
tho  other  occupying  only  two  minntes.  Semaphores, 
mostly  modifications  of  the  plan  of  Chapp6,  .vere  soon 
ill  use  throughout  Europe — in  England,  in  1795;  Den- 
mark, in  1802;  India,  in  1823;  Prussia  und  Austria, 
about  1833 ;  and  Russia,  in  1839. 

This  method  of  telegraphing  is  still  in  nse,  but  is 
rapidly  being  superseded  by  the  electric  telegraph.  In 
1852  the  only  aerial  telegraph  lino  in  England  was  be- 
tw'oen  Liverpool  and  Holyhead.  This  has  now,  we  be- 
lieve, been  superseded  by  the  establishment  of  electric 
communication  between  those  two  places. 

The  cost  of  working  tlie  aerial  telegraph  wag  enor- 
mous. Tho  lino  above  mentioned  cost  in  the  vicinity 
of  £1500  (about  $7500)  per  annum ;  end  a  similar  line, 
between  London  and  Portsmouth,  cost  £8300  (about 
$10,500)  per  annum. 

Tlieso  telegraphs  were  necessarily  imperfect ;  being 
limited  in  their  power  of  conveying  intelligence,  ex- 
ceedingly slow,  and  liable  to  total  interruption  by 
storms  of  rain  and  snow,  fogs  and  darkness. 

Tho  idea  of  the  employment  of  electricity  as  a  means 
of  conveying  intelligence  to  a  distance  appears  to  have 
been  long  entertained,  and  experiments  to  ascertain  the 
practicability  of  electrical  communication  betwecm  dis- 
tant places  were  early  made  by  scicntilic  men  through- 
out the  civilized  world,  in  1729  Grey  and  Wheeler 
discovered  that  a  current  of  electricity  could  be  made 
to  (low  through  considernblo  lengths  of  wire.  In  1746 
Winckler  at  Lolpsic,  and  Lo  Monnier  at  Paris,  experi- 
mented on  tho  same  subject  of  the  transmission  of  tho 
electric  current  through  conducting  bodies.  In  1747 
Hr.  Watson,  in  England,  repeated  and  extended  the'te 
experiments,  sending  a  current  through  two  ni!le»  of 
wire  and  two  of  earth ;  sending  sliorks  across  tho 
'I'hames  and  tho  New  River.  Dr.  Franklin  in  1748,  and 
Do  Luc  in  17411,  repeated  many  of  these  experiments. 
Ill  adilition,  experiments  bearing  more  or  less  on  the 
Biibject  of  cic  clric  telegraphy  were  made  by  Lesage  in 
1774,  Reussei-  in  1794,  Cavallo  in  1795,  Betancourt  in 
179H,  Sfleniinoiing  in  1807,  niul  Prof.  Oersted  in  1819. 

'I'be  first  electric  telegraph  octually  applied  seems 
to  have  been  the  invention  of  M.  D.  F.  Snlva.  Hum- 
boldt says  his  telegraph  waj  established  lietween  Mad- 
rid and  Aranjnez  in  1798 — a  distance  of  about  2fi  niiles. 
Ill  181li  Francis  Ronalds,  of  Hammersmith,  Enf^Jand, 
constructed  a  telegraph  of  eight  miles  in  length.    This 
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telrgraph  wm  one  of  the  best  that  had  then  been  in- 
vented, and  was  capable  of  transmitting  intelligence 
with  cor slderable  rapidity.  In  1828  ho  urged  the  im- 
portance of  his  invention  for  government  purposes,  writ- 
ing to  Lord  Melville  on  the  subject,  but  without  effect. 

In  1827  Harrison  G.  Dyer,  an  American,  construct- 
ed a  telegraph  on  Long  Island,  using  iVictional  elec- 
tricity.    The  line  was  about  two  miles  in  length. 

Previous  to  1809  no  mode  of  electric  telegraphing 
capable  of  any  extended  use  had  been  discovered.  The 
principal  cause  of  failure  seems  to  have  been  in  the  em- 
ployment of  friclional  qlectricity,  which  is,  on  account 
of  its  high  intensity,  cunlined  with  great  difticulty  to 
conducting  bodies,  rapid  and  incontiuuous  in  its  ac- 
tion, and,  from  its  small  quantity,  devoid  of  energetic 
force. 

Soemmering  made  a  step  forward  by  his  application 
of  galvanism  to  the  purposes  of  telegraphing.  In  1809 
he  constructed,  at  Munich,  a  telegraphic  apparatus,  us- 
ing 35  wires.  The  signals  were  made  by  the  decom- 
position of  water  in  85  tubes,  which  were  in  connection 
with  the  35  wires  of  the  line.  Telegraphs  employing 
the  pure  galvanic  force  were  also  invented  by  Schweig- 
gcr,  I)e  Uavr,  K.  Smith  (Scotland,  about  1843);  Uain, 
184G;  and  Morse,  1819. 

Bain's  was  the  only  telegraph  on  this  principle  that 
was  extensively  usoit.  He  used  a  very  simple  appara- 
tus, receiving  the  galvanic  current  upon  chemically- 
prepared  papier,  where  it  niailc  a  light-blue  mark.  A 
combination  of  dots  constituted  his  alphaiict.  This 
telegraph  was  exceedingly  rapid,  being  capable  of 
transmitting  I'iOO  letters  per  minute.  In  1H.'><)  about 
200  miles  of  telegraph  in  Kngland,  and  1500  in  Amer- 
ica, were  woriifld  under  liain's  patents.  His  plan  has 
gone  now  almost  entirely  out  of  use,  other  and  better 
instruments  superseding  ''t. 

The  property  which  lightning  possesses  of  reversing 
or  destroying  the  poles  of  the  natural  magnet,  and  of 
imparling  ma^neti.tni  tu  iron,  liiid  long  been  known  : 
but  not  until  1820  wa.H  the  fact  turned  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Professor  Oersted,  of  Copenhagen,  discov- 
ered, during  1819,  that  if  a  wire  charged  with  elee- 
tricily  is  placed  porallel  to  a  magnetic  neeiMe,  (he  nee- 
dle will  deviate  frnm  its  natnrsi  position,  tending  to 
assume  a  position  at  tight  angles  with  Iho  conducting 
wire ;  nnil  thr.t  this  deviation  follows  a  regular  law. 
Proceeding  on  the  groundwork  of  Profensor  Oersted, 
many  other  discoveries  were  nindc  by  Arago,  Aiupcre, 
Faraday,  Davy,  Sturgeon,  ami  Professor  Henry. 

Arago  and  Anii)<?re  in  France,  and  .Sir  II.  Davy  in 
F.nfiluiid,  discovereil  that  a  current  of  cleeiriiily  would 
reixlir  sleel  magnetic  ;  ami  Anipire  fuund  that  by  e<ii!- 
in;;  lli«  witfi  in  (be  form  of  a  ln'iix  round  steel  the  ef- 
feet  was  greatly  increaiwd.  Williiun  Sturgi-on,  of  Lon- 
don, ill  the  year  lH2.~i,  ()is<-oven'il  and  cons(nicled  the 
cleelrM-niagnet.  The  electro-magnet  is  one  of  the  most 
valualde  parts  of  the  electric  telegraph  nuw  in  use,  and 
bus  enleri'd  mors  or  less  int<i  nearly  every  telegraph 
inveiiteil  since  its  discovery. 

Oersted's  gres'  discovery  gave  a  new  direction  tu 
the  x-ienco  of  electric  telegrapliing.  (iaivanic  tele- 
graphs wiri',  in  turn,  discanleil,  and  niagneto-i'lsctric 
telegraphs  tixik  llieir  place. 

Anipi're  was  >lio  first  to  make  use  of  Oersted's  dis- 
covery in  telegra|ibing.  In  IHiO  he  invented  a  tele, 
graph,  u^ing  ilii  inagnrtir  needles.  His  plan  was  not 
practii'slly  carried  iulu  efl'ect. 

Karon  ile  Schilling  invented  a  needle  telegraph  in 
1x32,  at  .St.  Pctersliurg.  His  instrument  had  five  nee- 
dles, which,  by  their  vibration*  lo  the  right  or  left,  I'l- 
diculed  signals,  lie  ufieiward  improved  bis  instni- 
ir^nt,  using  but  one  neeille. 

In  IKI7  Dr.  .Sieiuheil  hail  a  telegraphic  instrument 
working  a  distance  of  12  miles.  His  tclegrapli  of  one 
wire,  and  either  one  or  two  magnetic  needles,  as  might 
be  desired,  made  ptrmsnent  marks  on  paper,  ami  als<' 
Iclegraphcd  In  sound.    When  writing,  his  needles  were 


(yimlshed  with  ink-tubes,  and  by  their  motions  marks 
were  recorded  on  paper;  when  telegraphing  by  sound 
the  needles  were  made  to  strlka  bells  of  diSiirent  tones. 
Ha  used  the  earth  as  part  of  the  circuit.  This  was 
vury  nearly  a  perfect  instrument,  and  is  Infinitely  su- 
perior to  the  miO°"''y  o'  telegraphic  instruments  sine 
invented. 

June  12,  1887,  Messrs.  Cooke  6  Wheatstone,  in  En- 
gland, obtained  a  patent  for  "improvements  in  giv. 
ing  signals  and  sounding  alarms  in  distant  places,  l>\- 
means  of  electric  currents  transmitted  through  metal- 
lic circuits."  This  seems  to  have  been  the  first  tele- 
graph that  was  patented  In  Europe.  Cooke  &  Wlicat- 
stone's  first  telegraph  was  a  needle  telegraph.  Thcv 
used  five  magnetic  needles  and  five  wires.  An  electro- 
magnet was  used  to  sound  an  alarm.  A  second  patent 
taken  out  by  Cooko  only,  was  issued  in  April,  l^ss! 
These  instruments  were  found  to  1)6  very  imperfect 
and  after  a  short  trial  were  abandoned. 

A  difibrent  form  of  telegraph,  the  invention  of  the 
same  parties,  having  but  two  needles,  has,  until  very 
recently,  been  in  general  use  in  England;  bat  the 
Morse  system  is  now  being  adopted  there  and  upon 
the  Continent. 

The  last  patent  taken  out  bj'  Cooke  &  AVheatstone  is 
dated  May  <>,  1845.  During  the  same  year  an  act  of 
Parliament  was  obtained  incorporating  "  The  Electric 
Telegraph  Compony,"  working  these  patents. 

The  needle  telegraph  is,  comparatively,  very  slow 
the  average  speed  per  message  being  but  14  words  per 
minute.  It  is,  however,  yet  extensively  used  in  Kn- 
gland. Cooke  &  Wheatstone  took  out  a  patent  in 
America,  but  their  instrument  was  never  practically 
used  in  the  I'nited  .States. 

Since  Cooke  &  Wheatstone's  first  patent,  upward  of 
40  patents  have  lioen  taken  out  in  England  ainne. 
Very  few  of  the  instruments  since  invented  are  in 
practical  operation. 

Morse's  Ttli graph. — In  the  year  1832  Professor  S.  K. 
H.  Morse  lirst  coiu'civod  the  idea  of  an  electric  tele- 
graph ;  and  in  the  year  1H.%  he  had  a  telegraph  con- 
structed, the  l>asis  of  his  present  simple  and  beuulifuj 
instrument.  In  ScptemlnT,  18;i7,  he  exhil.itcd  liis  in. 
striiinont  at  the  New  York  University,  working  through 
1700feet  of  wire. 

Morse  applied  for  a  patent  in  the  United  Sl.itC!  in 
April,  1h:w.  This  application  was  afterunnl  with. 
drawn,  and  his  patent  was  not  taken  out  until  .luno. 
imo.  In  1842  he  petitioned  Congress,  who  appropri- 
8'ed  $;I0,IHK)  to  his  use  for  the  constriirtinn  of  a  line 
between  Washington  and  lialtimorc.  In  June,  1811. 
Morse  bad  his  invention  in  successful  operation  Ir. 
tween  Washington  and  lialtimorc  — a  distance  of  I" 
miles.  '1  his  was  the  only  line  in  the  United  Stales 
ronslructed  under  government  patronage. 

The  Morse  Electro- magnet ii-  Telegraph  coii«l<l5 
mainly  of  two  parts — the  receiving  magnet  anil  llr 
registering  apparatus.  The  receiving  niagiii't  is  sur- 
rounded by  tine  wire,  and  is  of  (be  hors  ■.•.hoe  form 
An  aclji!»(aMo  armature  is  placed  before  the  |iol(s  of 
the  receiving  magnet.  Tln'  main  circuit  ps«.«'s  un- 
brokcii  through  tin.  receiving  magnet  to  the  iiixt  sta- 
tion. 

The  registering  apparatus  has  a  powerful  horse.sho.r 
magnet  plaeeil  vertically.  Above  the  poles  of  llir 
magnet  is  an  armature  attoclied  to  one  end  of  a  mova- 
ble lever,  on  the  otiier  end  of  which  is  a  steel  sivli 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  marks  on  pnpi'r  |ilao'il 
immediately  alu.ve  the  style.  Intelligeiire  Is  trsn.s- 
mitleil  liy  iiieaiis  of  bri'akiiig  and  ilosiii;;  the  main 
circuit.  For  this  purpose  a  small  key  is  iin|iloyid. 
When  this  key  is  pri'ssed  down,  the  current  |'n.'«r«  In 
(lie  receiving  magnet  of  the  distant  station,  eniisiiij: 
the  reieiving  magnet  to  close  the  local  circuit,  dnllit 
local  circuit  being  dosed,  the  registering  inajniet  W- 
iiinies  excited  and  altiacta  the  armature  down»aril, 
caiuinga  nmrk  ou  Ihu  paper,  placed  above  the  lever  uf 
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the  armnturo.  On  the  circuit  being  opened  again  hy 
the  operator's  raieing  the  key,  all  returns  to  its  usual 
qniescentposltion.  Thisoperation is pcrfonned atevcry 
closing  and  breaking  of  the  circuit.  Uy  keeping  the 
key  depressed  for  an  instant,  a  dot  is  made ;  if  it  is 
depressed  for  a  longer  time,  a  line.  A  combination  of 
dots  and  lines  forms  the  telegraphic  alphabet  used  with 
this  system.  The  speed  of  this  instrument  is,  in  the 
hands  of  an  expert,  about  twenty  words  per  minute. 

Professor  Morse's  instrument  was  for  some  time  the 
only  instrument  in  use  in  this  country,  end  is  now 
used  to  a  greater  extent  than  all  other  telegraphs  com- 
bined, 

T/i«  llmue  Telegraph,  the  invention  of  Royal  E. 
House,  ditt'crs  materially  from  all  previously  invented 
tolcgra,ihic  instruments,  printing  messages  in  tiie  or- 
dinary Konmn  letters.  Directly  under  a  set  of  keys 
like  those  of  the  piano-forte  is  a  shaft  inclosed  by  a  cyl- 
iiuler.  This  shaft  is  made  to  revolve  rapidly  by 
means  of  a  treadle.  The  shaft  and  cylinder  are  so 
arranged  that  the  cylinder  can  be  arrested  while  the 
shaft  still  revolves.  On  one  end  of  this  cylinder  is  a 
brass  wheel  having  fourteen  teeth.  A  spring  is  so 
arranged,  that  when  the  shaft  and  cylinder  revolve 
it  Will  alternately  strike  a  tooth  of  this  brass  wheel 
and  pass  into  an  open  space ;  thus  ultornatcly  break- 
ing and  closing  the  electric  circuit.  On  the  cylinder 
two  lines  of  teeth  project,  fourteen  in  each  lino,  one 
for  each  tooth  and  each  space  of  the  circuit  wheel. 
These  teeth  are  iuimcdiatcly  below  the  keys,  so  that 
by  pressing  down  a  key  the  motion  of  the  cylinder  is 
stopped,  lly  making  the  cylinder  revolve,  the  circuit 
is  rapidlj'  broken  and  closed,  which  continues  till  a 
key  is  depressed.  On  the  key  being  released,  the  re- 
volution goes  on  ns  before.  The  electrical  pulsations 
produced  by  the  breaking  and  closing  of  the  circuit  arc 
conveyed  to  the  magnet  of  the  distant  instrument,  each 
pulsation  causing  the  magnet  to  act. 

The  type-wheel,  a  wheel  having  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet  cut  upon  it,  is  made  to  revolve,  but  is  so 
checked  by  an  escapement  wheel  that  only  one  letter 
goes  forward  at  a  time.  Tliis  escapement  is  connected 
by  a  lever  with  tlio  piston  of  an  air-chamber.  This 
piston  is  caused  to  move  horizontally  backward  and 
forward,  by  n\cans  of  compressed  air  admitted  altcrn- 
ntoly  on  dill'erent  sides  of  the  piston.  A  valve  at- 
tached to  the  magnet  regulates  the  pressure  of  the  air 
on  the  piston.  Kvery  breaking  and  closing  of  the 
circuit  causes  the  magnet,  piston,  and  escape  to  act, 
so  that  for  every  time  the  circuit  is  broken  or  closed 
the  tyiic-wheol  is  advanced  one  letter.  If  any  letter 
of  the  type-wheel  is  placed  in  a  certain  position,  and 
the  key  correspondin^c  to  it  is  depressed,  raised,  and 
,igain  depressed,  the  circuit  wheel  at  the  transmitting 
station  and  the  type-wheel  at  the  receiving  station 
make  one  revolution,  bringing  the  letter  bark  to  its 
former  position.  Any  other  letter  is  brought  into  the 
required  position  by  pressing  down  its  key  on  the  key- 
Iward  of  the  instrument.  The  letter  lirst  brought  into 
position  is  the  dash.  The  type-wheel  is  stopped  at 
the  dnsh,  after  which  the  printing  goes  regularly  on  as 
the  keys  are  depressed.  Immediately  before  the  type- 
wheel  is  the  press,  containing  a  narrow  strip  of  paper. 
,\t  the  depression  of  a  key  tho  typo-wheel  stops,  sets  a 
crank  in  motion,  which  presses  the  paper  forcibly 
against  the  letter  opposite  to  it  on  the  typo-wheel. 
On  the  key  l>eing  '  aised,  the  type-wheel  revolves  until 
the  depression  o  another  key,  which  again  unlocks 
the  press  and  prints  a  letter. 

The  electric  current  is  used  in  this  instniment  to 
preserve  equal  time,  that  the  letters  in  one  machine 
may  correspond  to  those  in  the  other.  The  number  of 
pulsations  required  to  indicate  a  succession  of  letters  is 
exceedingly  unequal ;  from  a  to  6  requires  one,  from 
.\  to  A  twenty-uight  pulsations. 

House  obtained  a  second  patent  in  December,  1H52. 
TIiu  Ilonso  instrument  is  used  to  a  limited  extent  in 


this  country.  It  is  still  less  used  in  England,  where 
it  is  known  as  Jacob  Brett's  Telegraph.  This  instru- 
ment is  more  rapid  than  Morse's,  printing  accurately 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  words  per  minute. 

The  Hughes  Telegraph  is  the  invention  of  David  E. 
Hughes,  of  Kentucky,  who  obtained  a  patent  in  1865 
and  in  1858.  This,  like  the  House  Telegraph,  is  a  print- 
ing telegraph,  but  in  principle  and  in  mechanism  it  is 
totally  unlike  that  instrument. 

The  Hughes  system  of  telegraphing  combines  not 
only  all  the  advantages  of  all  other  existing  systems, 
but  reduces  the  labor  which  electricity  has  to  perform 
to  the  lowest  possible  point.  In  all  other  systems  it 
requires  several  distinct  electrical  impulses  to  form  a 
single  letter.  In  the  House  system,  which  is  based 
upon  the  numlwr  of  waves  sent,  the  average  number  of 
impulses  required  to  determine  the  intended  letter  is 
seven  :  in  the  Morse  system,  which  is  based  upon  the 
number  and  duration  of  the  waves  sent,  the  average  is 
threo  and  a  half.  To  print  a  letter  every  closing  or 
breaking  oi  the  circuit,  so  that  every  electrical  Impulse 
should  determine  a  letter,  has  long  been  a  desidera- 
tum, more  particularly  since  the  discovery  that  it  re- 
({uircs  an  appreciable  time  to  charge  a  long  wire  with 
electricity ;  sr  that  on  long  circuits  wo  should  bo 
obliged  to  send  a  less  number  of  electrical  waves  in  a 
given  time  than  on  a  short  circuit.  On  submerged 
cables  this  and  other  effects  arc  still  more  marked,  re- 
ducing the  speed  of  transmission  upward  of  two-thirds. 
If  every  wave,  instead  of  every  three  waves,  produced 
a  letter,  it  is  evident  enough  that  the  speed  of  trans- 
mission  through  the  cable  would  bo  equal  to  that  of 
the  air-lines  with  the  systems  now  in  use,  and  that  the 
speed  of  the  air-lines  would  be  increased  two-thirds. 
'I'he  Hughes  system,  uses  but  one  electrical  impulse  per 
letter,  and  by  the  use  of  a  new  and  exceedingly  sensi- 
tive magnet  can  work  on  lines  of  far  greater  length, 
iind  with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  telegraph 
now  in  existence. 

To  carry  out  the  one-wave  system,  it  is  essential 
that  the  type-wheels  of  the  different  instruments  should 
revolve  at  precisely  the  same  speed,  so  that  the  same 
letter  on  each  type-wheel  should  ba  opposite  a  given 
point  at  the  same  time.  Clock-work  governed  b\ 
means  of  a  pendulum  would  be  too  slow  for  any  prac- 
tical use.  Instead  of  a  pendulum,  Hughes  employs  &% 
a  governor  r  vibrating  spring.  ThU  spring  allows  the 
type-wheels  to  revolve  with  any  desired  degree  of 
rapidity.  This  governor  is  dependent  for  its  correct  ac- 
tion on  a  law  of  acoustics,  viz.,  "  that  a  certain  num- 
ber of  vibrations  per  second  produces  a  certain  musical 
tone ;  and  if  there  are  two  or  more  springs  of  the  same 
tone,  they  invariably  give  the  same  number  of  vibra- 
tions per  second,"  If  these  springs  by  their  vil)rations 
uro  made  to  unlock  an  escapement,  it  follows  that  all 
instruments  governed  by  springs  of  the  same  tone  must 
revolve  in  exactly  the  same  time.  The  type-wheels, 
thus  governed,  revolve  at  the  rate  of  100  revolutions 
per  minute,  and  the  average  number  of  letters  sent  at 
each  revolution  being  two,  it  follows  that  the  speed  of 
the  instrument  is  200  letters  per  minute,  equal  to  about 
forty  words. 

Tills  is  about  the  speed  that  an  ordinary  operator 
touches  the  keys,  but  not  by  any  means  the  utmost 
speed  of  the  instrument,  as  the  typo-wheels  would  re- 
volve with  nndcvlating  occuracy  at  a  speed  of  500  in- 
stead of  100  revolutions  per  minute. 

The  magnet  of  the  Hughes  instrument,  which  re- 
ceives the  electric  current  from  the  distant  station,  is 
a  combination  of  a  natural  and  an  electro-magnet.  The 
attractive  power  of  the  natural  magnet,  exerted  through 
(he  clecfro-magnct,  holds  a  small  armature  in  contact 
with  the  poles  of  the  electro-magnet.  A  spring  at- 
tached to  the  armature  is  oo  adjusted  as  nearly  to  pull 
the  armature  away  from  the  poles  of  the  electro-mog- 
net.  The  slightest  change  in  polariiy  causes  the 
spring  to  pull  the  armature  away  from  its  resting- 
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place.  The  armature  is  restored  to  its  place  by  means 
of  a  lever,  which  acts  upon  it  at  the  instant  it  is  pulled 
away  from  the  electro-magnet's  poles.  This  arrange- 
ment employs  the  current  of  electricity  merely  to  e%ct 
a  slight  change  in  the  force  by  which  the  armature  is 
held  to  the  magnet's  poles,  and  it  is  so  remarkably 
sensitive  that  the  mere  contact  of  a  piece  of  zinc  against 
a  copper  wire  has  been  found  amply  sufficient  to  work 
the  magnet.  From  its  sensitiveness  it  requires  scarce- 
ly a  tenth  of  the  battery-power  used  by  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  other  systems. 

Another  wonderful  and  beautiful  feature  of  this  In- 
strument is  its  power  of  writing  both  ways,  bending 
and  receiving  messages  at  the  same  instant  over  one 
vin.  This  instrument  thus  doubles  the  capacity  of 
the  wire,  making  it  do  the  service  of  two ;  transmitting 
with  certainty  and  accuracy  200  letters  each  way  per 
minute,  an  actual  transmission  of  400  letters,  or  8U 
words,  per  minute.  This  result  is  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  jMsculior  arrangement  of  the  batteries  and 
magnets,  so  that  the  current  from  the  transmitting  sta- 
tion does  not  inlluenco  its  own  magnet,  while  it  affects 
that  of  the  receiving  station,  each  magnet  thus  being 
placed  under  control  of  the  distant  operator. 

The  machinery  which  accomplishes  results  so  aston- 
ishing is  simple  in  the  extreme.  It  consists  mainly  of 
four  clork-nheels  used  to  turn  the  type-wheel.  These 
wheels  are  governed  by  the  vibrating  spring  liefore  cx- 
plaine<l.  At  the  moment  a  current  from  the  distant 
station  enters  the  magnet  the  armature  flies  off,  opens 
a  detent  which  rouses  a  small  press  to  be  locked  to  the 
wheel-work  of  the  instnmient,  and  then  to  press  a  strip 
of  paper  against  the  letter  of  the  type-wheel  opposite 
the  press  at  that  instant.  A  current  is  sent  unon  the 
line  by  means  of  keys  arranged  like  those  of  a  piano, 
and  having  the  letters  of  the  alplial>et  engraved  upon 
them.  At  the  moment  one  of  these  keys  is  depressed 
the  magnet  of  the  receiving  station  is  made  to  act, 
and  tlio  press  to  print  the  letter  coricsponding  to  the 
touched  key.  The  receiving  operator  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  tear  off  the  messages  as  they  arrive. 

This  instrument,  after  more  than  ten  years  of  j)erse- 
vering  thought  and  lalwr,  i.i  at  last  perfurted,  and  now 
fulfills  all  the  requisites  of  a  pcrfci-t  telegraph  instru- 
menl  —  more  than  realixing  all  that  hns  ever  been 
claimed  for  it  by  the  inventor.  The  remarkable  in- 
genuity, talent,  and  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
electrical  science  displayed  by  I'rofessor  llu{,'hes,  in  the 
invention  of  his  lioautiful  machine,  doserveilly  place 
him  foremost  in  the  ranks  of  the  laborers  in  this  branch 
of  art,  and  Justify  his  claim  of  haviiifr  indented  a  tele- 
graph instrument  which,  for  speed,  neatness,  and  econ- 
omy, is  without  a  rival. 

The  numerous  advantages  that  the  Hughes  inslni- 
meiil  iHJSsesscs  over  all  other  existing  systems,  |<ar- 
tiriilarly  in  the  matter  of  speed  and  power  of  working 
on  long  circuits,  will  probably  give  it  the  preferenct> 
in  the  selection  of  telegraphic  machines  with  which  to 
work  the  Atlantic  Submarine  cable.  ImK'i'd  it  may 
well  be  douhtetl  if  any  other  system  can  bo  made  prac- 
tically availafile  for  that  puqiose. 

The  following  brief  summary  of  the  telegraph  lines 
of  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  year  lK.'i7  will  furnii'li 
some  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  telegraphic  art,  and 
of  its  claims  to  public  attention ; 

Cnitrd  .Sta/M  lisvc  upward  nfJtB.OV)  miles <>f  t<!lei;rj|ih,  rni- 
pivjriug  a  rspitHl,  ts  near  >s  ran  bu  SM-eiialneil,  r>r$4,(MHi,n<M. 
I'lie  instruments  used  are  the  Ilngties,  IIi)ti««,  nful  MorHe 
inai'lilnes. 

liriluh  /'tmrinrtu  hare  (MOO  miles  of  teliifcrtph,  oniplojing 
a  caplul  »(  $l>UU,00(l. 

Cubaaml  Mtxiat  h*re  short  and  unreliable  lines,  which  >ra 
controlled  lir  the  Kuveninients. 

Uniiatui  lias  s|j>int  10.000  iiilles  orirlegrapli  lines-  upward 
of  40,000  inllrs  of  condurtlni;  wire — employing  a  capital  pili- 
inst'd  ai  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  sterling.  In  Kngland 
Uii>  gnTemnirnt  ha«  lb*  powar  of  ordering  all  gnveninient 
niraugoB  tu  take  praeedeoca  of  aojr  olhar  evmmunlcallous,  j 


and  when  deemed  necessary  all  telegraphs  are  required  to  be 
placed  at  the  nolo  disposal  of  tbu  government.  Only  one  In- 
stance of  tills  klud  has  occurred:  on  the  occaaion  of  the  an. 
Uclpated  Chartist  riots  In  April,  1S49. 

t'rance  has  SUOO  miles  of  telegraph  In  operation,  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  government. 

Belgium  has  about  B50  miles  of  telegraph  lines,  constructed 
and  controlled  by  the  gove.iiment. 

Otnnany  and  Atutriii  have  nearly  10,000  miles  of  tele- 
graph, controlled  hy  the  govenimenta, 

J'mma  has  about  400U  uiilcs  of  telegraph  in  operation 
The  wires  are  mostly  uuderground— controlled  by  the  gov! 
cmmenL 

Holland  has  60"  miles  of  telegraph. 

Saxony  and  Hamriit  have  govemraent  Ihies  of  about  ITOO 
mllca 

ItalD  has  £500  miles,  controlled  by  its  different  govern- 
menb). 

SicilierUmi  baa  ISOO  miles,  under  control  of  the  Federal 
government. 

Spain  and  Portugal  have  some  800  miles— controlled  by  the 
governments. 

/{ussio.-  Of  the  number  and  extent  of  Russian  telP(,-raph 
!lt:na  little  Is  known.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated,  they  ex- 
tend over  60()0  mllas — under  government  eontrol. 

indi'a  has  now  in  operation  ISIiOO  miles  of  telegraph,  con- 
structed sud  controlled  by  the  Kast  India  Company. 

.,:  iuiralia  has  &U0  miles  in  o[)cratlon,  and  SOD  miles  neatly 
or  quite  completed. 

teoAriTrtATioK. 

MIIh. 

America 4&,uua 

Kngland 1(i,(XI0 

Vmncc 8,000 

liermany  and  Austria 10,000 

I>ruMia 4,000 

Kussia ft.ooo 

Kest  of  Kurope T,(;|SO 

India 15,0(10 

Australia l.voo 

Uthvr  parts  of  tlio  world AOO 

Total  length  of  telegraph  lines. . .   Vi,,.M 
The  number  of  messages  passing  over  nil  lines  in  the 
United   States  is  estimated   at  about  4,000,000  per 
annum. 

In  addition  to  the  land  linos,  numerous  submarine 
cables  have>l>ccn  laid  in  diti'erent  parts  of  the  world. 
.\nnexvd  is  a  brief  account  of  the  different  suhniarine 
cables,  lengths,  when  laid,  etc. 

The  first  submarine  cable  was  laid  between  Dover 
England,  andC'alnis,  France,  during  August,  1850.  This 
cnliin  was  about  24  miles  in  length.  Electrical  rom- 
nmnication  between  Kngland  and  Franco  coHtiiiued 
uninterrupted  for  al>out  a  month,  when  the  ealile  was 
broken.  I'pon  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
chuling  of  the  cable  against  rocks  off  Cape  (iriencz  had 
caused  it  to  purt.  A  second  cable  was  ininicdialelv 
relaid,  larger  and  stronger  than  its  iircdecessor.  wliicli 
has  remained  in  good  working  order  up  to  the  present 
time. 

In  May,  IHM,  a  submarine  cable  was  successfullv 
laid  l>ctwcen  Holyhead  and  llowth,  thus  connectlag 
Kngland  with  Ireland.  This  cable  is  'J4  miles  in 
length. 

During  May,  1M53,  "the  Tort  I'atrick  and  C.irrickfer- 
gus"  cable,  24  miles  in  length,  connecting  Soollaml  and 
Ireland,  was  laid. 

lit  June,  18u4,  a  cable  115  miles  in  length  was  laid 
between  ( )rfurdness,  Kngland,  and  the  Hague,  llnlland. 
A  third  cable,  7.'i  milra  in  length,  was  laid  in  Ifbi, 
l>etwven  Dover  and  Ostend. 

In  l»ti4  cables  from  Italy  to  Corsica,  llisnco  to  .Sar- 
dinia, were,  after  much  difllculty,  successfully  laid 
down,  a  distance  of  about  76  miles. 

Ihu  New  York,  Newfoundland,  and  I^mdon  Tele- 
graph (  onipany,  in  1856  made  an  attempt  to  conned 
the  islands  of  Newfoundland  and  t'a|)c  lln'ton.  Tlio 
Attempt  waa  unsuccessful.  In  185t!  another  attempt 
was  mailc,  n  suiting  in  complete  success. 

.Vnmnuiry  </  fiubmariHe  t'abUs.—  lho  following  is  a 
correct  table  of  the  number  ami  length  of  the  sub- 
marine cablea  laid  down  in  diliereat  parts  of  the 
world : 
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Domr  and  Caltla 

i)aver  and  Ustend 

lIolylK^od  ai"!  Ilowtli 

Kngland  and  Holland 

Tort  I'ntriric  and  Oonaghadco 

Hecond  cable  do.,  do 

Italy  and  Coralca 

Comlcaaud  Hardlnla 

Denmark,  acroH  tho  Oreat  Kelt 

Denmark,  acrou  the  I.IUle  U«lt 

Denmark,  acrou  tlio  t^ound 

AcroM  tho  Frith  of  Forth  (Scotland)  . . . 
Varna  and  UalaklaTa(acrcM  the  Ulack  { 

Sea) j 

Ualaklava  and  Kupatorla 

Across  tho  Danube,  at  Shumla 

Across  the  Iloogly  River 

Meaalna  to  Reg^o 

Across  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 

Across  tho  Straits  of  Northuinborland,  ) 

Prlnco  Edward  Island | 

Across  tho  Boaphorus,  at  Ka  ndlll 

Across  the  Gut  of  Kanso,  Nc  va  Scotia. . 
SIxcablcnacruHS  the  mouths  ~>t  the  Dan-  ) 

ube,  at  the  Isle  of  Serpents,  each  one  > 

mile  long  and  hiving  one  conductor  ) 

AcixMS  tho  Mississippi,  at  Paducah 

From  Petersbu;^  to  Uronstadt 

Across  tho  St.  Lawrence,  at  (Juebec .... 
Arrosa  the  Solsnd,  Islo  of  Wight  (Eng.) 

Small  river  crossings 

Total  length  of  submarine  cables. , . 
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05 
116 
18 
13 
66 
10 
15 
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840 

60 
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74 
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1351 
1852 
IS6'2 
1,-6,1 
1853 
1853 
1854 
1854 
18.54 
1854 
1855 
1865 

1856 

1865 
1866 

1860 
1866 

1861 

1860 
1850 

1S6I 

IKSl 
1350 
185-> 
1655 


wires,  throngh  England,  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Sea,  con- 
nected for  this  experiment.  Signals  were  sent  tlirough> 
out  the  entire  distance  with  rapiditv  and  certainty, 
250  being  transmitted  per  minute.  Professor  Moi:se, 
who  was  present,  wrote  us  follows :  "  There  can  be  no 
question  but  that,  with  a  cable  containing  a  single  con- 
ducting wire,  of  a  size  net  exceeding  that  through 
which  wo  worked,  it  would  bo  easy  to  telegraph  from 
Ireland  to  Newfoundland  at  tho  speed  of  at  least  eight 
or  ten  word"  per  minute.  Talte  it  at  ten  words  in  tho 
minute,  and  allowing  ten  words  for  name  ami  address, 
we  con  safely  calculate  upon  the  transniif<sioii  of  a 
twenty-words'  message  in  throe  minutes;  *  •  ♦  ♦  or 
fourteen  thousand  four  hundred  words  per  day.  In 
one  word,  the  doubts  are  resolved — the  difficulties  over- 
come ;  success  is  within  our  reach ;  and  the  great  feat 
of  the  century  must  shortly  be  accomplished." 

Tho  cost  of  the  telegraph  cable  has  been  as  follows : 

Price  deep-sea  wire  per  mile 

Price  spun  yam  and  Iron  wire  per  mile 

Price  outside  tar  per  mile 

Total  per  mile 


The  total  length  of  submarine  cables  laid  down  is 
9>>0  miles,  and  tho  length  of  tho  conducting  wires  in 
all  is  2600  miles.  Should  the  attempt  to  lay  tho  great 
Atlantic  Submarine  Cable  next  June  tie  successful,  the 
length  of  cable  laid  down  will  be  increased  to  26C4,  and 
tho  length  of  conducting  wires  to  4076  mibs. 

The  Allnnlic  Tekgraph. — In  the  yeor  1856  Cyrus 
W.  Field  visited  England.  Tho  result  of  his  visit  was 
tho  formation  of  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company,  witli 
a  capital  of  £350,000,  for  the  purpose  of  connecting 
Europe  with  America  by  a  submarino  telegraph  cable. 
In  August,  1857,  an  attempt  was  mado  to  lay  down  the 
Atlantic  Submarine  Cable,  resulting  in  a  disastrous 
failure.  Tho  cablo  was  2500  miles  in  length,  weighing 
nearly  one  ton  per  mile,  capable  of  beuiing  a  direct 
strain  of  over  five  tons  withouf,  fracture.  The  centre 
of  tho  cablo  was  formed  by  sc\'en  fine  copper  wires, 
twisted  into  a  cord  -X^  of  an  inch  thick.  This  strand 
was  coated  with  gutta  porcha,  forming  a  small  rope  J 
of  an  inch  thick ;  then  coated  with  hempen  twine  soaked 
in  pitch  and  tar ;  lastly,  an  external  sheathing  of  18 
iron  wires,  each  wire  being  a  strand  of  seven  liner  wires, 
making  in  all  126  wiros.  The  submersion  was  com- 
menced on  the  uth  August,  1857.  There  were  present 
tho  six  steamers,  Niagara,  Agamemnon,  Leopard,  Siis- 
qu»hanna,  ^Villing,  and  Miml,  intended  to  assist  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  operation.  Tlic  cable  came  up  from  the 
hold  of  the  ship,  around  a  central  block,  so  to  the  open 
space  above  decks;  it  was  there  wound  round  grooved 
sheaths,  geared  together  l)y  cogs,  and  lirmly  planted 
on  girders.  Thence  it  passed  over  a  fifth  sheath,  out 
over  tlio  stern  into  the  sea,  sinking  by  its  own  weight. 
A  trilling  accident  happened  on  tlio  6th ;  this  was  re- 
paired; and  on  the  11th,  il80  miles  (statute)  had  been 
submerged.  Tlie  engineer  here  concluded  that  there 
was  too  much  "  slack"  in  the  cable's  course,  and  some 
modification  in  the  machinery  was  consequently  made. 
This  appears  to  have  been  bodly  attended  to  by  a  sub- 
ordinate. The  cable  snapped,  and  thus  ended  the  at- 
tempt of  1857. 

Hut  little  doubt  is  now  entertained  that  the  year 
1858  will  see  this  great  enterprise  successfully  accom- 
plished, and  the  Atlantic  Submarine  Cablo  a  fixed  fact. 
In  regard  to  the  possibility  of  any  transmission  of 
signs'  with  rapidity  sufficient  for  practical  use,  it  may 
bo  stated  that  on  the  9th  of  October,  1856,  a  large  num- 
ber of  scientific  men  met  at  the  offices  of  the  Magnetic 
Telegraph  Company,  in  old  Uroad  Street  London,  En- 
gland, to  witness  the  operation  of  telegraphing  through 
upward  of  2000  miles  of  subterranean  and  submarino 
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■265 
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$485 

For  2500  miles $i,'i  [-i.bOO 

For  ZO  miles  deep-sei  cable,  at  $1460  per  mile         14,.'>00 
Fur  25  miles  shore  ends,  at  $1250  per  mile...         31.250    . 
Total  cost $1,258,250 

We  learn  from  the  London  7^me«  that  a  prospectus 
has  been  issued  of  a  company  to  complete  the  long-ex- 
pected telegraphic  communication  with  British  Indian 
territories.  It  is  to  be  called  the  European  and  In- 
dian Junction  Telegraph  Company,  with  a  capital  of 
£200,000,  in  £10  shares.  The  line  selected  is  the  same 
as  that  for  the  Euphrates  Railway — namely,  from  the 
])ort  of  Seleucia,  on  the  Mediterranean,  to  the  head  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  following  the  valley  of  the  Euphrates ; 
and  it  will  connect,  on  the  one  hand,  with  the  Austrian 
system  of  telegraphs,  which  is  to  be  carried  to  Seleucia, 
and  on  the  other  with  a  cable  to  be  laid  by  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  Persian  Gulf  to  the  Indian 
port  of  Kurrachec.  It  will,  therefore,  supply  the  only 
link  necessary  to  enable  messages  to  be  transmitted 
from  London  to  any  of  the  several  Presidencies.  Direct 
pecuniary  support  is  expected  from  the  government 
and  the  East  India  Company,  i.<  pother  with  a  conces- 
sion from  Turkey,  and  no  call  L  •  o  bo  made  until  these 
arrangements  shall  have  been  completed.  One  ha!f 
tho  shares  are  to  bo  allotted  to  the  subscribers  to  the 
Euphrates  Railway,  and  the  other  half  to  the  public. 

This,  in  connection  with  the  proposed  construction 
of  a  continuous  line  of  railroad  from  Germany  to  Cal- 
cutta, shows  that  the  trade  of  the  East  is  gradually  as- 
suming more  importanco  in  the  eyes  of  European  capi- 
talists and  merchants. 

Tender,  Legal.  I^gal  tender  of  money  varies  in 
different  countries.  Thus,  in  England,  Bank  of  En- 
gland notes  (except  by  the  bank  itself)  and  gold  arc 
legal  tender  for  any  amount.  Silver  to  the  amount 
of  40  shillings  only. 

In  tho  United  States,  the  gold  and  silver  coins  of 
the  United  States  were  made  legal  tender  by  the  act 
of  January  18,  1837,  viz. :  Tliat  dollars,  half-dollars, 
quarter-dollars,  dimes,  and  half-dimes,  shall  be  legal 
tender,  according  to  their  nominal  value,  for  any  sums 
whatever ;  the  gold  caglo  at  ten  dollars,  the  half-eagle 
at  five  dollars,  and  the  quarter-eagle  for  two  and  a  half 
dollars.  By  the  act  of  1849  the  coinage  of  the  doubl  ■ 
eogle,  value  twenty  dollars,  and  of  tho  gold  dollar,  was 
authorized ;  both  of  which  are  legal  tender  for  any 
amount. — See  Coin.vqe. 

Owing  to  the  reduced  weight  of  the  new  silver  coins 
authorized  by  Congress  3d  March,  1851,  and  21st  Feb- 
ruary, 1863,  they  are  no  longer  legal  tender  except  in 
small  sums,  viz. : 

Three-cent  pieces  (Art  March,  1861,  and  1863) ...  .30  cts. 

Half-dollars,      193  grains  each,  2lBt  Feb. ,  1851 . . 

Quarter-dollars  06      "        "  "  "    "l  «Knn 

I  limes  88-40      "        "  "  u    . .  f  Wv 

Half-dimei    19-20     "       "  "         " 
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By  the  act  of  Febniav  r,  1857,  "  all  former  act*  au- 
thorixing  the  currency  of  ioreign  gold  and  sliver  coins, 
and  declaring  tlie  same  a  legal  tender  in  payment  of 
debts,  are  hereby  repealed." 

In  the  absence  of  any  special  agreement,  the  only 
payment  known  to  the  law  is  by  cash.  The  tender 
■hould  properly  bo  in  cash,  and  must  bo  so,  if  that  is 
requimd.  A  tender  of  a  larger  sum  than  is  ilue,  with  a 
requirement  of  change  or  of  tho  balance,  is  not  good. 
A  lawful  tender,  and  payment  of  tho  money  into  court, 
is  a  good  defense  to  an  action  for  the  debt.  But  the 
creditor  mar  break  down  this  defense  by  proving  that 
be  demanded  the  money  of  the  debtor,  and  tho  debtor 
refused  to  give  it,  subsequently  to  the  tender, — Par- 
ao.Ng  or  MercaniHe  Imw. 

Tenotiffe,  the  largest  island  of  tho  group  called 
the  Canaries,  lies  between  Canary  and  Gomcra.  It  is 
of  an  irregular  shape,  GO  miles  in  length,  with  an  ex- 
treme breadth  of  IIO  miles.  Not  mure  than  one-seventh 
is  cultivable.  A  chain  uf  mountains  traverses  the  isl- 
and iu  the  dirertiun  of  it.n  greatest  length,  and  in  tho 
middle  of  the  broailcst  part  rises  tho  celebrated  pcnk 
loyally  known  a.s  the  I'ico  de  Teydc,  wMch,  "ifth  it« 
supports  and  spun,  occupies  near',  two-ti.'.rds  of  the 
wiinle  islimd. 

ThcCaiifiry  T'lamls  a-oin  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean, 
between  I  >.T,^  W  ji.ui  29°  110'  N..  and  long.  18°  .TO 
and   18'  'i\'   V.'.     Tli«  names  of  the  seven  principal 

CoM.-'iaoB  or  Tus  Cswed  i^TATcn  wirn  TssKBirra  amk 


islands,  their  respectivo  area  in  English  square  milos 
and  their  population  in  1835,  are  given  in  the  followl 
ing  table : 


blandi.  An*. 

Tenerlire 81T 

Urand  Canary 7bH 

I'alm* T18 

I jinxarole 8ia 

Furrtaventura 8%) 

(.ioniora lOV 

Ilierro 8i 


Fovulalioa. 
86,0Ul) 
68,01)0 
88.U0U 
17,4ilO 
IB.MtXI 
11,7(10 
4,400 


YMh  tniltBf 


8ept.80,  m-it 

Wi-i 

J823 

1824 

18i5 

18.'« 

i.sa; 

18-.'8 

18.'9 

1830 

Total. 


SepL  30, 18,11 

I'Bil 

18.18 

1834 

Jv3.% 

183i1 

I8:C 

18»8 

183!» 

vm) 

Total. 


KKporl* 


Formerly  the  total  annual  proil;jeo  wai  estimated 
at  about  40,000  pipes,  of  which  2S,000  pipes  wci*  luo. 
duced  in  Ton"riflb.  Hetween  8000  and  iXlOO  pipes  were 
exported.  The  cliiefcxports  are  wine,  codiincal,  barilla 
and  orchllla.  The  imports  consist  of  wool<>n,  silk,  cot- 
ton, and  iron  mannfartur^s,  glasf.  etc. 

J'fincipal  Por/t.—The  ports  of  Santa  Cruz  <le  Tcnc- 
riffc,  Orotnna,  Ciudad  Keal  do  ios  I'almas,  Aneoiftu  ile 
Langarole,  Puerto  do  Cabras,  and  San  Sebasiinn  in 
the  Canarj'  Islands,  having  been  declared  free  by  roval 
decree  proclaimed  on  the  lOtli  of  Uctober,  iiOJi,  and 
vessels  of  tho  United  Slates  and  their  rargocs  arrivini; 
in  said  ports  'leing  thus  placed  on  the  same  footinc 
with  thoac  of  Spain,  io  dl  criminating  duty  is  levlcij 
on  f  oanisii  vessels  and  their  cargoes  arriving  from  those 
ports  in  the  portb  of  tho  United  States;  provided  llint 
on  every  such  arrival  the  rei)  'ired  consular  cerlilicale 
be  (lied  with  the  collector  of  the  port. — ."fee  Canakiks. 

TIIK  CAIIABIE8,   rROM    OflTOUKR  1,  1820,   TO  .1 CLV  1,   1S67, 


D«aWfll«. 


8«pt.Sn,184t 

18411 

fiaoa..  IilSV... 
June  30. 1844 

1,845 

1S46 

1847 

1848 

18S9  .... 

tSBO 

Total. 


JaoeSQ.liSI. 

li«3 
ISM. 
1M6. 

18M. 
I85T. 


»T4.8V8 
85.».!7 
5S00J 
42,^  S 
70..1S0 
42,7111 
40,10:1 
5a.!>i9 
42,s3!) 
ID,  040 

~»'il«,8i4  ' 

t'>4,031 
14,M7 
{U..113 
!Hl,6;i8 
4u,li>& 
21,0^7 

B4.0I9 

l&,t.7a 

_     ll-SlO 

»i45.8»l  ' 

$ii.mn 

12,723 

7,ti9;» 

14.493 

18.072 
IS,  148 
».t«l 
IT.MH 

^o.^!M 
|iri»,o<« 

$13.r>40 
1S.47I 
S3,{1B 

i»,i:6 

43,811 
80.»41 

sa.ow 


Tontgn 


«48,ti.Si 
2;>.14l> 
2I.;.'1« 
2li,  I  M 
21.271 
21.742 
3ii.8i; 
8,.V.l 
23,317 
«10 

$254^440 

$3.44(1 

7..+M 

15.BB.1 

787 

12,710 

4.2C.4 

7.8.W 

18.680 

11,1(30 

_  11. 67  J 

m,2<B 

$3,499 

M8 

3,1(26 

1,042 

4.S40 

i,'«2» 

r>,(Hifi 

"$ir(;77i~ 

$6,6:i9 

16 

l.dAO 

H>4 

£,t   1 
2,B...i 

ui:. 


Tool 

>i-:s,4.» 

1,".,077 
:J,2I8 
02.989 

n,(!6i 

(U.603 

8r)ftsi) 

42,0>0 
0«,16i| 
I '.(,060 

$76((,7«» 

$38..177 
22.418 
8'.(,C68 
21.426 
62.!(li6 
26,9,M 
3.V20! 
M3((B 
27.611 
■.W.3:iB 

"♦y40,Tl>5~ 

$16,789 
13,2  »1 
U,»K'4 
15.»:i.''. 

17.112 
16,148 
11,160 
>8.4»4 

»f  !..■«!»  ^ 

777" 


tlblT9 
ir,5i« 

24.216 
20.120 
46.297 

a:;. 446 
ia.iui  J 


$r.,M69 

14^.090 
H8.1B0 
1.10.802 
2cV,,'.(.'i3 
2,'.r>.v7« 
l.M.WWI 
l!0,TM 
IM..V.2 


$1, 730,960 

$114.  CM 
10,411 

ir>.ii.'>8 

61.163 
66  (>S> 
62,0:5 
61.804 
W.061 
88.910 
'0,223 


Wb«r«or  tli*r»  w  IU  iD 
Bullf4i  mul  t'|.ff it 


tT,2"sr 

3,deo 

6,707 
6.210 
4.607 
4.UI6 

2,:ao 

8,108 
"$13,322" 


$(!,975 
S,0!0 

4.842 
2.tUl 
7.2(81 
12.640 
1I.«,VJ 
U,(H.O 


IlnjKirt. 

$470 
600 

3,C00 


4,(i64 
1,700 


$02,870 


$660,970 

$«7,7ia 
5i.ol& 
8S021 
S9S98 
4.V  tf<t> 
l'i."i4 
44,046 


$4,810 

1(47840 

lu,600 


»10,41t4 


i2,160 


679 
070 

ll'O 


$1,000 


ji.wr 


$460 


;i.(K»;; 
2.849 
2,296 
l,7.S2 
3,(07 
1.9((1 
y,lR3 
1.610 
1,714 
Ti'O 


—JTli"^ 


II'J 


»!.('37 

1,418 
li2.'> 
2,:i42 
1.8?6 
2. 161 
1.616 

2,ir,7 

2.177 

1.1 9;i 

-  21i 

16,61«  ' 

1,200 
426 
4.S6 
hi;i 
467 
C46 

8jl» 
VI 2 


783' 

7.M 
713 

i,m« 

1.(146 
2.147 
2.316 
3.719 


*  Nine  months  to  Jnne  30,  and  the  Aacs>  /ear  frum  this  time  U'glns  July  I. 


311 


lua 


47) 


3S7 


115 

2^ 

I7M~ 


123i 

1356 
1114 

I  WO 


Tsnneasee,  one  of  the  United  States,  lies  'letwpen  \  the  '  'istem  part  the  mountaln.'j  arc  mosllv  sterile  lut 
lat.  ;i;>  ^nd  .t(i  ,'K)'  S.,  and  Ion/.  "1 '  M'  and  9<i"  10'  I  the  valleys  an*  vpry  fertih.  The  countrv  has  a  m  'jt 
W.  Its  mi  an  length  i>  400  miles,  and  its  mean  lircadlh  I  prof'is'.on  of  native  tlmlKT,i.oplar,Iiiikorv,waIniit,ra]( 
lit  fiillef,  containing  ••  '.fxiO  square  miles.  Populalli  -i  '  Iwaob, sycamore,  locust,  cherry,  sugar-maiile,  etc.  'riii'rs 
in  1T'(0  was  X,,6'J\  ■  in  t«Ki,  )(i,'i,a<)2;  in  1810,  201, 7«  ;  are  many  niedlciival  plants.  Tlie  soil  prodm-es  aimn,:. 
in  IF-W,  <22,8J:I;  in  1831),  681, W4  ;  n  IHlO,  8.1),210,  antiy  colt-m  and  t.oba.co,  the  staple  conimodlticn  of  ih" 
and  in  1H>V»,  l,*K)i,6i5.  TTic  soil  is  varinus,  but  (,'encf- 1  State  ;  ak/)  prain,  grass,  and  fnilt.  The  esslcm  imr- 
ally  fi-rlile.  The  wistem  part  has  a  dark  rich  si^ll ;  in  i  tion  f  the  State  contain.)  the  principal  mineral  ilepo.<it.«, 
the  middle  aro  great  (juantilies  of  excellent  land.     In  !  Jinung  which  arw  orue  »f  Ir.m,  copper,  lead,  siid  Mi 
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of  coiil.  Mineral  springs  occur ;  granite  and  limestone 
al>oiin<l-  In  tl>o  latter  formation  are  many  cavenis 
of  gruat  extent;  some  have  been  explored  for  milts. 
'I'linro  were  in  this  State  in  1850,  5,176,173  acres  of  land 
impruved,  and  13,808,849  unimpruved  land  in  tanun. 
C'asli  value  of  farms,  $<J7,851,212;  and  the  value  of 
iinplenionts  and  machinery,  f5,;iC0,210.  Live  Stofk.— 
Unrses,  270,C3ti;  asses  and  niuii'S,  76,303  ;  milch  cows, 
230,466;  worliing  oxen,  8G,2i)5;  c!  cr  cattle,  414,051; 
sheep,  811,691;  swine,  3,104,800;  v  'uo  of  live  stock, 
$20,978,010. 

Agricultural  Producta,  etc. — ^W'heat,  1,019,886  bush- 
els; rye, 89,137;  Indian corn,62,276,223;  oats, 7,703,088; 
liarlcy,  2737 ;  bucliwheat,  19,427 ;  peas  and  beans, 
3«'.»,y21 ;  potatoes,  1,007,841 ;  sweet  potatoes,  2,777,716 ; 
rite,  268,854  lbs. ;  value  of  products  of  t'.io  orchard, 
$52,894;  produce  of  marltet  gardens,  $97,183;  pounds 
of  butter  made,  3,139,586;  of  cliecse,  177,081;  sugar, 
248  lilids. ;  maple-sugar,  158,557  lbs. ;  molasses,  7223 
gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  1,036,572  lbs.;  wool, 
1,364,378 lbs.  produced ;  cotton,  191,532 ;  Hax,  868,131 ; 
silk  cocoons,  1923 ;  hops,  1032 ;  tobacco,  20,148,932  lbs. ; 
hay,  74,091  tons;  hemp,  597  tons;  clover-seeds,  5090 
bushels;  other  grass  seeds,  9118;  flax-seed,  18,901;  and 
were  made,  92  gallons  of  wine ;  value  of  home-made 
manufactures,  $3,137,000 ;  and  of  slaughtered  iinimals, 
•6,401,000. 

The  Tennessee  River  has  its  chief  source  in  this  State ; 
it  is  1250  miles  long,  and  is  navigable  for  steamboats 
to  Florence  in  Alabama,  276  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  Ohio,  and  from  the  head  of  the  Muscle  Shoals 
for  boats  250  miles  farther.  Cumberland  Ki ver,  wliich, 
rising  in  Kentucky,  runs  mainly  in  Tennessee',  is  navi- 
gable for  steamboats  198  miles  to  Nashville,  and  for 
boats  300  farther.  It  enters  the  Oliio  Kivcr  in  Ken- 
tucky, 60  miles  from  the  Misbissippi  Hiver.  The  llol- 
ston,  Clinch,  French,  nroad,and  Hiwasseo,  are  branches 
of  the  Tennessee ;  Obion,  Forked  Door,  and  Wolf  rivers, 
in  tho  western  part  of  tlie  State,  flow  into  the  Missis- 
sippi, and  are  navigable  for  boats. 

Manufdclnro,  etc. — There  were  in  tho  Stote  in  1850, 
33  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $669,000. 
employing  310  males  and  58 1  females,  producing  363,250 
yards  of  slieoting,  etc.,  and  2,320,250  lbs.  of  yam,  val- 
ued at  $510,624;  four  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital 
of  $10,900,  employing  fifteen  males  and  two  fcnmlcs. 
manufacturing  articles  valued  ut  $6310 ;  23  establish- 
ments making  pig-iron,  with  a  capital  of  $1,021,400, 
employing  1822  persons,  producing  30,420  tons  of  pig- 
iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $676,100;  16  establishments  with 
a  capital  of  $139,500,  employing  269  persons,  and  mak- 
ing .1381  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at  $264,325;  42 
cstabli.'ihments  with  a  capital  of  $755,050,  employing 
786  persons,  manufacturing  10,348  tons  of  wrought  iron, 
etc.,  valued  at  $()70,618.  Capital  invested  in  manu- 
fai'ttires,  $7,044,144;  value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$9,4 13,701.  There  were  in  this  Stale  in  1^67,  51  banks 
ai'.d  I)raiichc3,  with  an  aggregate  cajh  capital  of 
$10,576,000;  and  in  January,  1856,  16  railroads,  with 
455  miles  of  roiid  completed  ami  in  operation. 

Teredo,  or  Ship  Wonn.  Tho  followi.-.^  account 
of  tliis  worm  is  from  a  paper  written  by  James  Inrvis, 
who  has  been  engaged  sini-a  1SI9  iu  a  scries  of  ccperi- 
menls  concerning  the  teredo  or  ship  worm,  by  order  of 
Commodore  Smith,  chief  of  tho  liurcau  of  If  aids  and 
Docks.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  best  composition  for 
resisting  the  attacks  of  tho  teredo  upon  wood,  ho  paint- 
ed a  number  of  l>lock8  and  boxes  with  various  com- 
pounds— some  lie  left,  unprepared,  and  some  partly 
painted — and  sunk  them  in  lUizabetti  River  in  the 
month  of  April.  "  About  tl>"  12th  June  tho  blocks  and 
boxes  were  generally  lifted  and  examined,  but  he  never 
was  able  to  discover  any  of  tho  animnicube  (young 
tertHiu)  until  about  tho  20th  uf  June.  At  this  period 
of  tho  year  ho  generally  disco  arcd  minute  holes  in  tho 
wood  liy  the  use  of  a  magnifying  glass.  After  this 
Ihu  creature  daily  grows  ahead,  for  it  has  no  powers 


of  locomotion ;  it  grows  like  on  oyster,  and  bar  a  cal- 
careous or  shelly  sheathing,  which  adheres  to  the  sur- 
face of  its  burrow." 

In  Norfolk  harlior,  Virginia,  they  grow  trom  six  to 
twelve  inches  in  length,  and  from  three-eighths  to  half 
an  inch  in  diameter.     The  wood  excavated  by  one 
twelve  inches  long,  in  a  season,  amounted  to  more  than 
a  cubic  inch,  if  in  a  solid  piece.     No  signs  of  the  teredo 
were  discovered  by  him  in  wood  deposited  after.     Mr. 
Jarvis  sup]ioscs  that  the  teredo  commences  to  develop 
about  the  Ist  of  July,  and  continues  until  cold  weather 
arrives;  in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  further 
south,  they  develop  during  the  whole  year;  whereas  in 
the  colder  blasts,  such  a.s  in  the  harbors  of  New  En- 
gland, tl-.cy  do  but  little  injury,  because  tho  worm  is 
feeble  there,  bti-ig  like  a  fine  thread.     It  is  believed  to 
be  a  native  of  the  torrid  seas.     Tho  teredo  Vm  not  so 
destructive  on  piles  sun!.:  under  water  at  New  York 
city  docks  as  those  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
on  tho  Jersey  and  Long  Island  shores ;  this  is  owing, 
Mr.  Jar^-i?  thinks,  to  the  amount  of  filth  carried  down 
in  the  city  sowers.     In  Boston,  and  Portsmouth,  Now 
Hampshire,  harbor  piles  will  stand  twenty-five  years. 
One  open  nail-hole  in  a  sheet  of  copper  upon  a  vessel's 
bottom  will  allow  the  worm  access  to  pursue  its  work 
of  destruction.     All  kinds  of  wood  used  in  ship-build- 
ing are  attacked  by  it.     To  secure  the  bottoms  of  ships 
from  tho  salt-water  worm,  and  from  coral  deposits,  Mr. 
Jarvis  recommends  putting  three  coats  of  white  rinc 
paint  on  the  dry  bottom  of  the  vessel,  then  copper 
them;  and  to  make  the  whole  invulnerable,  put  three 
more  coats  of  white  zinc  paint  upon  the  outer  .v..rface 
of  tho  copper.     To  preserve  piles,  drive  them  with  the 
bark  oti.     There  is  no  danger  while  the  bark  remains. 
Tho  barnacle  on  piles  does  no  injury.     Charring  is 
excellent,  provided  tho  fissures  are  well  filled  with  hot 
coal  tar  or  ^inc  paint,  which  will  be  found  excellent  to 
keep  tho  shell-fish  from  tht  wood  where  piles  moy  have 
the  bark  broken  off  before  being  driven. 

Terra  Japonica,  tho  commercial  name  of  cate- 
chu (cutch)  and  gambir.  It  is  stated  that  it  is  ob- 
tained by  l)oiliiig  the  wood  of  tlie  trees  of  which  it  is  a 
product.  But  cutcii  is  also  obtained  direct  from  the 
tree  by  tapping  in  the  same  way  as  caoutchouc  (India 
rubber).  Terra  j.iponiea  gives  out  tho  largo  portion 
of  tannin  ■nhich  it  contains  more  readily  than  oak  bark 
or  most  other  sut)Stanccs,  and  is,  therefore,  preferred 
by  those  tanners  who  work  on  the  quick  process.  i.,ut- 
tcrly,  also,  it  has  been  extensively  used  as  a  dye,  pro- 
ducing a  brown  color. 

Texas,  the  most  sonthern  State  in  the  Union,  is 
situated  between  lat.  26°  and  36^  SO'  N.,  and  betoeen 
long.  '.14°  and  107"  W.  from  GreenwicI^  nnd  contains 
(125,520  square  miles. 

Kariy  JIUtnni  nf  Texci. — The  regions  <vhicli  we  now 
comprise  under  the  name  of  Texas,  to  tlio  mrthwest  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  were  calhd  by  the  Sp.misb  gov- 
ernor of  Jamaica,  (Inray,  when  his  Captain,  Pineda 
(1519),  had  sailed  along  them,  I'rofinciu  di  Amichtl. 
It  is  a  name  of  tho  origin  of  which  wo  are  quite  in  tho 
dark.  Perhaps,  also,  the  whole  northern  shore  of  tho 
Gulf  was  comprised  under  it.  This  expref.sion,  Pro- 
vincia  0»  Amiclief,  was  pointed  out  as  the  original  In- 
dian name  of  the  laud.  Because  it  was  discovered  liy 
tlio  exertions  of  Garay,  the  Spanish  geographers,  there- 
fore, gave  to  it  also  tbo  Spanish  name,  7'ierm  de  Ga- 
rni/ (Garay's  country),  which  name  wo  see  on  many 
old  maps  round  the  whole  northern  shore  of  the  Gnlf, 
including  Texas.  AVhcn  (about  1521)  the  King  of 
Spain  divided  tho  discoveries  and  governments  of 
Cortex  and  Garay,  and  put  tlio  liio  do  las  I'alnias  as 
tho  northern  boiuulary  of  the  government  of  Mexico, 
tho  countries  to  the  north  were  very  often  called  Kl 
li'obiertto  del  Rio  de.  loj  Palmas  (the  government  of  the 
Palm  Kivcr);  nnd  this  also  included  a  great  part  of 
tho  cout.lries  to  tlie  north.  IlecouHe,  however,  tho 
olTorta  uf  Garay  to  form  a  province  in  tho  north  wore 
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unfortunato,  and  liccaiiio  all  the  tint  attempt!  towani 
the  north  were  vithor  niado  from  Mexico  ur  from  the 
pcnin!<ula  of  KloriiU,  so  those  two  nuniu*  prevailed, 
and  divided  the  whole  rt'){lon  aironi;  each  other.  The 
great  conqueron  of  the  north,  Narvaez  and  l)u  Soto, 
entered  froii.  Cuba  and  from  the  peninsula  of  Flori- 
da The  names  I'l-ocmcia  Amichel,  Tterra  (Jaray,  Ho- 
biemo  Jfl  Jiio  de  tut  I'aliiuu,  disappeared  soon  after, 
and  every  thing  round  the  whole  (julf  of  Mexico,  up 
to  the  Palmi  Uivcr  in  the  west,  was  comprised  under 
the  general  name  of  Florida.  At  soon  as  Mexican 
travelers  travelled  the  Talins  Kiver  they  considered 
themselves  tu  be  in  Florida.  ^Vlieu  SIoscoso  (1543) 
made  his  excunioa  from  the  Red  Kiver  westward  to 
the  centre  of  Texas,  he  found  there  innumcrablo  herds 
of  bufTuloes,  and  called  this  country,  from  which  he 
returned  to  the  cast,  /»  J'mviitcm  de  lot  \'arjueivt 
(the  province  of  the  Herds).  .Sumo  authors  conse- 
quently gave  that  name  to  what  we  now  call  Tvxaa. 
The  Spaniards  in  Mexico  commonly  called  all  (hose 
wild  Indians  to  the  north  of  the  civilized  empire  of 
Montezuma  /.««  Miot  bracos  (the  savage  Indians), 
or  Ixn  Chichinttftu.  The  whole  country  north  of  the 
Palms  Kiver  wax,  therefore,  very  often  designated  as 
"the  Province  of  the  Chichiiaecas,  or  of  the  Savage 
Indians"  (/xi  I'rorincia  de  lot  Cliichimecas,  or  de  los 
Indios  hraiot).  It  was  a  custom  fVuni  wIulii  also  grew 
out  the  name  of  the  Uio  liravo.  When  tho  French, 
under  I^i  8alle,  arrived  on  the  coastt  of  Texas  (1(185), 
they  took  possession  of  it  under  the  noma  and  as  a 
part  of  their  great  country,  I,a  younllc  France  (New 
France);  which  name,  according  to  their  notions, cov- 
ervA  as  much  ground  as  tho  name  of  Florida,  according 
to  the  Spanish  ideas ;  that  is  to  say,  tho  whole  casteni 
half  of  North  Anterior  The  F'rench  from  this  time 
considered  Texas  to  be  a  part  of  their  dominion  as  far 
aouth  as  the  ICio  Uravo,  and  called  it  also  Louisiana, 
when  they  had  erected  their  Mississippi  colony  after 
IG'.i'.),  an(l  had  given  to  it  otHcially  that  namo  after 
1712.  All  their  old  maps  of  Louisiana  go  a.s  far  down 
as  Kio  liravo,  and  include  Texas.  Meanwhile  the 
Spaniards  hail,  however,  taken  actual  possession  of 
that  province,  and  gave  another  name  '  '>  it. 

.Some  Udieve  the  word  Texas  to  be  Indian,  and  say 
that  wi.en  Alonzo  de  l,con,  in  lt'>81),  arrived  among 
them  he  heard  them  often  use  tho  word  Texas  as  a 
term  of  love  or  friendship.  Utiiers  suppose  that  the 
word  is  Spanish,  and  that  it  implies  some  indication 
of  "the  manner  of  the  Indians  in  constructing  or  cover- 
ing tents  or  wi)>waniii."  Hut  this  seems  a  not  well- 
fouudcd  sup|»>iliun  ;  for  the  Spanish  word  Tcja (p/ur 
Teja«  I  ilovs  nut  appear  to  huvc  any  thing  to  do  with 
a  covering  of  a  tent  or  « igwain  ;  it  means  simply  "  a 
tile."— .N'<?  VoAKTM,  llulory  i<f  Ttxat. 

The  lirat  Kn-nchman  who  pronuunced  this  name,  in 
the  year  171!),  I.a  llarpo  (uii  olViccr  in  lA>uisiana,  well 
known  by  lii:«  travels  and  writings),  received  it  evi- 
dently through  the  Spauiar  .  lie  calls  tho  country 
of  the  ('('nis  Indians  I,<u  "i  ekat.  Somo  old  French 
authors  write  al»o  Im  jirorPKt)  dr.  J.(ulikati.  Ib  the 
year  17;.'7,  fur  the  first  time,  a  separate  "governor  for 
the  province  of  Texas"  alune  was  nominated;  but  this 
province  extended  then  only  as  far  houlh  as  the  Klvcr 
Medina.  The  suuthweslcrn  part  of  nur  prewnt  Texaa 
liclungeil  still  fur  a  lung  whik-  to  "the  province  of 
C.'oahuila."~Vo.\hi..M,  I.  ;ili;i. 

It  is  •llppu»l^d  that  with  this  cilablishnientof  Tvxa.5 
OS  a  new  anil  separate  govcrnnient  fur  ils<df  (in  1727) 
ii'a»  alKU  cunneiti  d  iui  intruducllon  of  a  new  name — 
of  Ixu  .\iirnn  t'lii/jiHtu  (the  new  I'hilippines),  given 
tu  this  ^'ovfci-nmcnt  in  honor  of  King  I'liilip  V.  At 
leuit  neither  Ilarria  U'lr  any  other  author  used  this 
name  iM.'I'uru  this  litn«,  while  we  afterward  lind  it  re- 
peatedly in  uflieial  papers  und  dwumenls.  Tho  old 
and  fiopular  nunie  of  Jam  TeJut  was,  however,  used  lie- 
sides  it.  Wo  si.'e  l«ilh  names  still  on  maps  of  a  very 
Utc  date;  as,  for  iusluce,  on  a  Mexican  map  of  tbo 


year  1818,  I'rnvincia  de  Texas  o  ffutvai  Filtjiiiuu  (the 
province  of  Texas,  or  the  new  Philippines).  Until 
1H24,  the  dominion  of  this  namo  did,  however,  south- 
ward, not  reach  the  Kio  Kravo.  The  province  of  Coa. 
liuila  and  of  Nuevo  Sant  Ander  took  away  the  wholi; 
southwestern  quarter  of  Texas,  as  far  east  and  north  as 
the  Kio  Medina  and  the  sources  of  the  Colorado  and 
Brazos.  Eastward,  toward  Louisiana,  the  province  of 
Texaa  and  New  Philippines  extended  to  tiio  ncighlior- 
hood  of  the  Kod  Kiver,  and  on  tho  'horrs  of  the  Mexi- 
can liulf  to  the  Kio  Calcasiu,  and  sometimes  as  far  an 
the  Merrmcntau.  In  tho  year  1H24,  under  tho  domin- 
ion of  the  Mexican  liopublic,  the  old  connected  prov- 
inces of  Coabuila  and  Texas  were  again  melted  to- 
gether into  one  state,  under  the  name  of  A7  Katndo  ,lr 
Texai  y  Coa/iuila.  The  southern  part  of  our  Texas 
about  the  lower  Rio  liravo,  as  far  northeast  as  the 
Medina  River,  was  not  yet  included  in  this  name,  h 
became  a  part  of  the  new  created  Kttndo  de  TamwU. 
pat.  Sometimes,  and  on  some  maps,  it  was  tried  at 
this  period  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  Texas  the  name  uf 
Frcdonia,  whiih  was  the  particular  namo  of  Aimtin's 
colony.  This  has  licen  done,  for  instance.  In  that  oth- 
erwise excellent  IHctiomuiirt  de  deographie"  edited  by 
a  society  of  French  geographers.  In  the  year  IH.'i'o 
Coahulla  and  Texas  were  divided  again,  and  Trraibe. 
came  a  trpiirnte  and  indipendent  Stale,  which  was  (lK\t)) 
annexed  tu  tho  United  States,  and  received  then,  after 
the  war  of  184C,  its  present  boundaries.  These  bounda- 
ries extend  from  tills  time  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kio  liravo  in  the  south  to  tho 
mouth  of  the  Sabina  in  the  east.  To  show  how  far  and 
in  what  manner  the  boundarips  of  this  name  and  State 
were  extended  toward  the  interior  docs  not  lielong  to 
our  hydrographical  researches. — J.  G.  KoiiL. 

The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  that  of  a  vast 
inclined  plane,  gradually  sloping  from  the  mountain] 
eastward  to  the  sea,  and  traversed  by  numerous  rivors 
all  having  a  southeast  direction.     It  may  be  naturallr 
divided  into  three  regions ;  the  llrst,  which  is  level,  ex- 
tends along  tho  coast  with  a  breadth  varying  from  PH) 
to  30  miles,  being  narrowest  at  the  southwest.     Tlio 
soil  of  this  region  is  ]irineipally  a  rich  alluvion,  with 
scarcely  a  stone,  and  singularly  free  from  stagnant 
swamps.     Uroad  wiwdlands  fi-iiige  the  banks  of  tho 
rivers,  between  which  are  extensive  and  rich  pasture 
lands.     1  he  second  division,  the  largest  of  tho  three, 
is  the  undulating  prairie  region  whicn  extends  fur  160 
or  21)0  miles  farther  inland,  its  wide,  grassy  tracts  al- 
ternating with  others  that  are  thickly  timbered.    Lime- 
stone and  sandstone  form  the  common  substrata  of 
,  this  section.     '1  he  third,  or  mountainous  region,  situ- 
j  ated  principally  on  the  west  and  southwest,  fo  ..ling 
I  part  of  the  Sierra  Madre,  or  Mexican  Alps,  is  liut  littlo 
I  explored.     At  its  remote  extremity  it  consists  of  an 
I  elevated  table-land,  n-sembllng  tho  vast  steppes  of 
Aula,  except  in  their  superior  fertility.     The  niimntain 
I  sides  are  cluthed  with  forest."!,  ami  there  are  f?w,  if  any 
districts  of  country  of  the  same  extent  as  T«xa.ii,  with 
so  little  unpmduetivfl  Innd. 

'1  ho  principh!  rivers  in  the  State  are  the  .SaUne, 
Neches,  Trinidad,  Krazos,  Colorado,  (Juadaloiipo,  San 
Antoniu,  Nueces,  and  the  Rio  (irnn.ie.  The  Nocliosis 
navigable  fur  small  steamboats  for  more  than  lOOniilcj, 
Trinidad  River  fur  iXKl  or  -IIH) miles,  and  the  Ilrazusfor 
half  thet  distance.  'I'hu  Rio  Colorado  is  obstructed  liv 
a  raft  10  miles  from  its  mouth  ;  it  « il',  when  romovcti, 
l>c  navigable  for  steamboats  21M)  miles  tu  Austin  Cilv. 
The  San  Antonia  and  Neuces  are  navigable  for  only  a 
short  distance:  but  the  Rio  Grand  del  Norte,  a  nolle 
stream,  having  a  course  of  1800  miles,  will  most  proli- 
ably,  though  in  part*  broken  by  rapids,  lieconic  here- 
after an  important  commercial  channel,  (ialveston 
Hay,  into  which  the  Trinidad  Hows,  Is  about  A.^  miles 
in  length,  and  from  12  to  18  miles  wide.  The  Gulf  of 
Mexico  bounds  iti  soiilheastem  liorilor,  on  which  are 
many  bay*  and  tome  good  liarbcrt.     The  Texan  year 
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|g  divided  into  wot  and  dry  aeuong ;  the  former  laits 
ttom  Ueceniltor  to  March,  and  the  latter  from  Marrh  to 
Dereniber.     Snow  is  seldom  seen  except  on  the  mount- 
ains.    The  country  is  in  most  parts  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  native  Rrass,  and  it  is  amply  supplied  with 
timber,  among  which  aro  the  live  oak,  white,  Idack, 
and  post  oak,  hickory,  walnut,  sycamore,  caoutchouc, 
etc.,  and  on  the  high  lands  pino  and  cedar.     The 
"  Cross  Timbers"  are  two  lines  of  continuous  forests  of 
groat  extent.     (Cotton  and  sugar-cane  are  the  great 
agricultural  staples,  both  of  which  attain  to  great  per- 
fection.    The  grains  chiefly  cultivated  are  Indian  corn  ] 
and  wheat.     IVachcs,  melons,  flgs,  oranges,  lemons,  j 
pine-apples,  dates,  olives,  grapes,  etc.,  grow  abund'int-  ! 
Iv.     (ireat  nHml)ers  of  cattle  and  horses  are  reared,  | 
and  vast  henls  of  buffaloes  and  wild  horses  wander  I 
over  the  prairies,  while  deer  and  game  are  abundant.  , 
Among  its  minerals  are  coal  of  a  superior  quality,  iron  : 
ore,  limestone,  granite,  slate,  gypsum,  etc.      Silver  ] 


mines  hbve  hern  wrought  In  the  mountains,  and  bitu- 
men and  salt  aro  abundant. 

Afannftictures,  etc. — Thero  woro  In  the  .State  In  1850 
one  woolen  factory,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $8000, 
employing  four  males  and  fourfemii'<<s,  manufacturing 
14,000  yards  of  cloth,  etc.,  valued  iit  1(15,000;  two  es- 
tablishments with  a  capital  of  $10,000,  employing  !I5 
persons,  and  making  200  tons  of  iron  castings,  etc., 
valued  at  $55,000 ;  »8  (louring  and  grist  mills,  89  daw- 
mills,  22  tanneries,  84  printing-offices,  three  tri-wcekly, 
two  semi-weekly,  and  82  *etkly  publications.  Capital 
invested  in  manufarturcs,  |01 3,288;  value  of  manufac- 
tured a.tlcles,  |ll,202,885. 

The  principal  places  in  the  State  aro  Austin,  the 
capital,  Galveston,  Honston,  Washington,  Matagorda, 
San  Felipe  de  \uRtin,  .San  Augustine,  Nacogdoches, 
San  Antonia  do  llcxar.  Corpus  Christi,  and  Hrown- 
vllle.  Thero  were,  January  Ist,  1856,  80  miles  of  rail- 
road built. 


FOBIIOH  L'OMMKBOK  Or  TUH  STATC  OV  TKXAB,  FBOU  JcLY  1,  1845,  TO  Jln.T  1,  1857,  SUOWINO  ALSO  THE  DlgTRIOT  TOH- 

MAUC  IN    1846. 
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— See  Sfamibu  Colonics  for  coDimorce  prior  to  ttie  year  1S40, 

Thaler,  a  German  silver  coin,  tlrst  coined  in  Joa- 
chinistbal,  a  valley  in  Uohemia.  Tho  value  of  the 
thaler  is  about  seventy  cents. — See  Coins,  Gekmasy, 
an<l  Doi.i.AK. 

Thames  (Tametu),  the  principal  though  not  the 
longest  river  of  Kngland,  through  tho  south  part  of 
which  it  flows  mostl}'  in  an  easterly  direction.  It 
rises  under  the  name  of  the  Isis,  nl>out  two  miles  south 
of  Cirencester,  and  876  feet  above  the  sea,  flows  at  ilrst 
south  to  near  Cricklade,  then  east-northeast  past  Lech- 
lade  to  near  Oxford,  and  southeast  past  Oxford,  Ab- 
ingdon, and  Wallingford  to  Heading,  after  which  its 
course  is  mostly  eastward  to  Grnvesond.  A  few  miles 
beyond  this  it  expands  Into  an  euluarr,  which  at  its 
junction  with  the  North  Sea  at  the  Nore,  lietween  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey  and  Foulness  Point,  is  fifteen  miles 
across,  und  Ims  on  its  opposite  banks  the  towns  Sheer- 
ness  and  Southend.  Total  course  estimated  at  215 
miles.  At  Dorchester  it  receives  the  Tliamer  from  the 
north,  un<l  thenceforth  assumes  its  proper  name ;  other 
principal  aflluents  aro  the  Chumet,  ('oln,  Wninrush, 
Kvenlode,  Cherwell,  Colno,  Drent,  Lea,  and  Koding 
from  the  north,  and  the  (lolo,  Kennet  (its  chief  aftlu- 
ent),  Wey,  Mole,  and  some  smaller  rivers  from  tho 
south.  The  Mersey  joins  its  estuary'  at  Sheemess. 
Its  ba.sin  is  of  less  size  than  that  of  the  Severn,  but  no 
river  in  the  world  has  moro  commercial  importance. 
The  tide  flows  up  it  for  about  eight}'  miles ;  it  is  nav- 
igable for  ships  of  any  burden  to  Deptford,  for  vessels 
of  2(H)  tons  to  London  llridge,  and  for  barges  l.SO  miles 
fartlu>r,  where  it  is  united  liy  the  Thames  and  Severn 
Cunul  with  the  Severn,  below  Gloucester;  it  is  also 
connected  with  all  the  centre  of  England  by  the  Ox- 
ford and  Warwick  and  Grand  Junction  Canals,  and  by 
other  canals  with  Bristol,  itasingstoke,  Arundel,  etc. 
Under  the  Romans  it  formed  the  north  boundary  of  the 
province  at  Brilanma  prima. 

The  Thames  is  the  richest  river  in  the  world.  It 
has  been  erroneously  said  that  its  name  is  Isis  till  it 
arrives  at   UoKbester,  when,  being  joined  by  the 


Thame  or  Tame,  it  assumes  the  name  of  Thames. 
What  was  the  origin  of  this  common  error  can  not 
now  be  traced :  poetical  fiction,  however,  has  perpetu- 
ated the  error,  and  invested  it  with  a  kind  of  classical 
sanctity.  It  was  called  Thames  or  Tems  l)cforc  it 
came  near  the  Thame. — Camdex.  The  river  rose  so 
high  at  Westminster  that  the  lawyers  were  l)rouglit 
out  of  the  hall  in  boats,  A.i>.  1235.  Again  it  rose  to 
great  height,  1786, 1747, 1762,  and  1701.  The  conser- 
vation of  the  Thames  was  given  to  tlm  mayors  of  Lon- 
don, 1489.  The  Thames  was  ni.ide  navigable  to  Ox- 
ford, 1624.  It  el)bed  und  flowed  twice  in  three  hours, 
16.")8.  Again,  three  times  in  four  hours,  March  22, 
1682.  Again,  twice  in  three  hours,  November  2-1, 
1777. — See  article  Tc.yjJEL. 

Thermometer.  The  invention  of  this  instru- 
ment is  ascribed  to  several  scientific  persons,  all  about 
tho  same  time.  Galileo,  1597. — Liniii.  Invented  by 
DrebbolofAlcmaer,A.i>.1609. — BoEnitAAVE.  Invent- 
ed by  Paulo  Larpi  in  1609. — Fci.cientio.  Invented  by 
Sanctorio  in  1610. — Uorei.li.  Fahrenheit's  thermom- 
eter M-as  invented  about  1726;  and  the  scale  called 
Reaumur's  soon  after,  1730.  The  motlo  of  construc- 
tion by  substituting  quicksilver  for  spirits  was  invent- 
ed some  years  sul)sequently. — Haydn. 

Thimble.  This  simple  yet  useful,  and  now  indis- 
pensable appendage  to  the  ladies'  work-table,  is  of 
Dutch  invention.  The  art  of  making  them  was  brought 
to  ICngland  by  John  Lofting,  a  mechanic  fh)m  Hol- 
land, who  set  up  a  work-shop  at  Islington,  neur  Lon- 
don, and  practiced  the  manufacture  of  them  in  various 
metals  with  profit  and  success,  about  1695. — Haydn. 

Thread  (Ger.  Zwim  ;  I)u.  daren  ;  Vt.  Fil;  It. 
Rrfe ;  Sp.  Hilo,  Torzal ;  Russ.  Xitti),  a  small  line 
made  ap  of  a  number  of  fibres  of  some  vegetalile  or 
animal  substance,  such  as  flax,  cotton,  or  silk ;  whence 
its  names  of  linen,  cotton,  or  silk  thread. — iSfe  Cotton 
Maniipactdre. 

Tide  Gauge,  a  mechanical  contrivance  for  regis- 
tering the  state  of  the  tide  continuously  at  every  in- 
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■Unt  of  tliiM.  In  th»  Philot.  TVwM.  tot  1»M,  than 
b  »  i|i<iirrlt>(inn  of  a  very  complMe  K^t-ni^tturing 
Bi*chiii(  fur  tbtii  purpo**,  araetad  at  Hriittol  hy  Mr. 
Bunt.  The  principal  narta  are  an  alKht-day  clock, 
which  turn*  a  vertical  cylinder  revolving  onoa  Ir. 
twenty-four  hour*  ;  a  wheel,  to  which  un  altamata 
motion  is  communicated  by  a  float  rixing  and  flUtinK 
with  the  tide,  and  connected  with  the  wheel  hy  a  wire 
paaiintr  over  a  pulley,  and  kept  coiiatantly  (trained  liy 
a  counterpoiie ;  and  a  (mall  drum  on  the  larae  axis 
with  the  wheel,  which,  liy  a  tunpendinK  wire,  com- 
municaten  ona-aiKhte«nth  of  the  vcrtirni  motion  of  the 


calved  ai  dlntinct  phannraana,  but  baooaia  leniiliU 
only  from  the  modlticatltmi  which  they  produce  in  the 
helKhti  and  timaa  of  tbona  which  primarily  depend  on 
the  moon.  At  tha  ■yiyt(ieii,  when  the  lun  and  moon 
ooma  to  tha  meridian  loicether,  tho  tides  are,  c*ltri4 
poribui,  the  highest  |  at  the  quadratures,  or  when  tha 
■un  and  moon  are  80°  distant,  tha  tides  are  least. 
Tha  former  ara  called  iprtng  lidu,  tha  latter  nrup  tiJtt, 
Although  we  ara  not  in  ponsassion  of  data  to  enaljle 
us  to  compute  the  exact  height  either  of  the  spring  or 
neap  tides,  yet  their  relative  heights  in  tha  open  ocosa 
probably  correspond  var}-  nearly  to  the  eilipticities  ut 


float  to  a  bar  ciirrjing  a  pencil,  which  deiicribes  a  curve  i  tha  spheroids  of  equilltirium  that  would  lie  I'uniied  un> 
on  the  cylinder,  and  thereliy  marks  the  fluctuations,  i  der  the  action  of  the  two  botiies  exerted  He|Miratoly, 
and  the  time  and  height  of  high  water.  |  Now  tha  ellipticity  of  tlm  aqueous  spheroid  furmcii  by 

Tides,  the  altemata  rise   snd  fall  of  tha  waters  |  tlie  mmm's  action  is  about  Uva  feet,  and  the  oliipticity 
of  the  ocean.     The  moon  is  the  principal  agent  in  the    of  that  formed   l<y  the  sun's  action  al)out  two  feet; 


prwlnrtion  of  the  tides ;  but  they  ara  modifled,  Imth 
with  rt>sp«ct  to  their  height  and  the  times  at  which 
they  hspiwn,  by  the  action  of  tho  sun.  Tlie  effect  of 
the  planets  is  inappreciable.  Homer  is  the  earliest 
profane  author  who  speaks  of  the  tides.  Posidonius 
of  Apninea  accounte<l  for  the  tides  trom  the  motion  of 
the  mo.  in,  about  "0  B.f. ;  and  ('»»«r  speaks  of  them  in 
his  fiiiirth  Imok  of  the  (iailic  War.  The  tlieor;-  of  the 
tiden  was  first  satisfactorily  explained  l)y  Kepler,  A.i>. 
159m  ;  but  the  honor  of  a  complete  explanathm  of  them 
was  reservpd  for  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  who  laid  hold  of 
this  class  of  phenomena  to  prove  universal  gravitation, 
about  Itwa. 

The  attractive  force  nf  a  body  nn  a  distant  particle 
of  matter  variing  inversely  "s  the  square  of  the  dis- 
tame,  the  [inrticles  of  the  rr  th  nn  the  side  nest  the 
moon  will  lie  nttrscted  with  o  greater,  and  those  on  the 


therefore,  the  spring  and  naap  tides  being  the  sum  and 
dilTbrence  of  the  separate  (.fleets,  tha  average  spring 
tide  will  be  to  tha  avarago  neap  in  the  ratio  of  about  7 
to». 

Tho  apparent  time  nf  high  water  at  any  port,  ia  tiie 
afternoon  of  tha  day  of  new  or  full  mmin,  is  what  is 
usually  called  the  t»tMukm*nt  of  the  port.  Sir. 
Whewrll  calls  this  th\'  vvli/ar  ertablishment,  and  tlie 
mean  of  all  the  intervals  of  tide  and  transit  for  a  half 
lunation  lie  terms  the  corrrrtfti  establishment.  Tills 
corrected  eNtabliiihnipnt  is  conseiiuenti)'  tho  luniticlul 
interval  corres|ionding  to  the  day  on  whicli  tlio  iiuKm 
pasM>s  the  meridian  exactly  at  nunn  or  midiilglit. 

Tha  two  titles  ininiediatelj-  following  one  aiiotiier, 
or  tba  tides  of  the  day  end  night,  varj-,  lioth  in  lici^lit 
and  time  of  high  water,  at  any  fiarticular  plucu  w  ith 
the  distance  of  the  sun  and  moon  from  the  e(|iiHtur. 


opjiosite  side  with  a  siiialler  force,  thnii  those  which  |  As  the  vertex  of  tho  tide  wave  always  tends  to  pluce 
are  situated  intemirxliiiti'ly.  The  gravitation  towani  \  Itself  vertically  under  the  luminary  which  pmdiiccH  it, 
tho  earth's  centre  of  the  particles  nearest  tho  m(Min  j  it  Is  evident  that,  of  two  consecutive  tides,  that  which 
will  therefore  lie  diminished,  and  consequently,  if  at  happens  when  tha  moon  is  nearest  the  xenitli  or  nadir 
liberty  to  move  amont;  themselves,  they  will  ris<>  '  will  lie  greater  than  the  other;  and  consequently, 
.ilMive  the  general  level.  In  like  manner,  the  moon's  I  when  the  moon's  declination  is  of  tha  iiiiiiK  deiuniiinii. 
attraction  nn  the  most  distant  particles  lieing  leiia  than  tion  as  the  latitude  of  tho  ]ilace,  tho  ti<li!  whit  li  cor- 
nn  the  central  ones,  their  relative  gravitation  toward  reafmnds  to  the  upper  transit  will  ba  greater  than  the 
the  centre  will  also  lie  iliminished,  and  the  waters  will  opfivsite  one,  and  rirf  remi,  the ditTerences  beiiii;  ^n^t- 
consequently  lie  heaped  up  on  the  side  of  tho  earth    est  >vhen  the  sun  and  moon  are  in  opposition,  niul  in 


oppositn  tropica.  This  is  called  tho  diurnal  iHri/uiililg, 
liecaiue  its  cycle  i*  one  day ;  but  it  varies  greatly  at 
different  placea,  and  its  laws,  which  appear  to  lie  gov- 
emed  by  local  circumftances,  are  vary  iin|ivrfectly 
known. 

We  have  now  daacrilird  the  principal  pbencunena 
that  would  take  place  were  the  earth  a  sphere,  mid 


which  is  turned  away  fVom  tlie  moon.  Hence,  if  the 
earth  were  at  rest,  the  ocean  would  tako  the  form  of  an 
oblong  sphemid,  with  its  longer  axis  passing  through 
the  attracting  Imly ;  anil  it  may  lie  shown  from  the- 
ori'  that  the  spheroid  would  be  in  equilibrium  under 
the  influence  of  tho  rocxin's  attra<-tion,  if  the  longer 
semi-axis  exceeded  tha  shorter  by  alKiut  M  inches. 

Hut  in  consequence  of  tho  rapid  nitation  of  the  earth  '  covered  entirely  with  •  fluid  of  uniform  depth.  Hut 
about  its  axis,  the  spheroid  of  e(|iiilibrium  ia  never  tha  actual  phenomena  of  the  tides  are  inllnitely  mure 
fully  formed  ;  for  liefore  the  waters  can  take  their  I  complicated.  From  the  interruption  of  the  laiul,  and 
level,  the  vertex  of  the  spheroid  haa  shifln!  ita  posi-  '  tha  irregular  form  and  depth  of  the  ocean,  coiiiljined 
tion  on  the  earth's  surface,  in  consequence  nf  which  with  many  other  disturliing  circumstances,  iiniong 
an  Inimenoely  broad  and  ver|-  flat  wave  ia  formed,  which  which  are  tha  inertia  of  the  water*,  tlie  friction  uii  the 
follows  tha  motions  of  the  moon  at  some  interval  of  Inttom  and  aides  he  narrowness  and  leogtli  nf  the 
time.  In  the  open  sea  the  tima  of  high  water  is,  in  channels,  the  act.  i  of  the  wind,  currents,  ditlurcnce 
general,  from  two  to  three  honn  after  the  moon's  of  atmospheric  pressure,  etc.,  great  variatimi  tuliea 
transit  over  the  meridian  either  above  or  lielow  tba  placu  in  the  mean  tiroes  aud  height  nf  liigli  wuler  st 
horizon.  The  tidal  wave,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  en-  '  plai-es  diflferentiy  situated ;  and  the  inequalitirs  iiIhivd 
tirely  diflTarent  (Vom  a  current :  the  particle*  of  water  alluded  to,  as  depanding  nn  the  parallax  of  tlio  niiKin, 
merely  rise  ami  fall ;  but  except  when  the  wave  passet  her  position  with  respect  to  tlie  sun,  and  the  dnlina- 
over  shallows,  or  approache*  the  shore,  thera  ia  littla  tiun  of  the  two  liodies,  are,  in  many  cases,  nltngrther 
or  nn  progresalw  motion.  obliterated  by  the  eff°ects  of  the  disturbing  iiilliicnies, 

The  waters  of  the  ocean  are  affectcil  in  a  similar  ,  or  can  only  ba  detected  by  the  calculation  aud  cum- 
manner  by  tha  action  of  tha  sun,  under  the  influence  '  parison  of  long  series  of  oliservstions. 
of  which  thay  hava  a  tendency  to  assume  at  every  in-  By  reason  of  tliesa  disturliing  causes,  it  becomes  s 
^-tallt  the  form  of  an  elongated  sphemid ;  but  although  matter  of  great  difflculty  to  trace  the  propagutinii  uf 
the  attractive  forc<'  of  the  sun  is  immensely  gr<^ater  the  tide  wave,  aud  the  connection  uf  the  tideii  in  dif- 
thsn  that  nf  the  moon,  )'it,  by  reason  of  the  greater  !  ferent  parts  of  tha  world.  In  tha  rkilotiiphuut  Tram- 
ii-UMtv  of  tha  sun,  the  difftrme*  of  the  effect  on  par-  I  (icfitMs  fcr  IMU,  >Sir  John  Lubbock  publislied  n  map 
tides  situate<l  on  op[io«Ha  sides  of  the  earth  (on  which  nf  the  world,  in  wliicli  he  inserted  the  times  uf  lii|;li 
difference  the  phennmena  de|ictid)  U  \try  much  lasa,  j  water  at  naw  and  full  nMMin  at  a  great  nutnlwr  of  placeii 
The  aoUr  tides  are  thert^ore  compur.itivaly  amall  with  ,  on  lliv  glnlic,  collected  from  various  sources,  as  works 
rwpect  to  tba  lunar  tide*,  and,  in  fact,  art  nevcf  par-  i  on  uavlgation,  voya|{e»,  saUliig  diructiunt,  etc. ;  hu<1, 
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In  order  that  tk«  march  of  Uia  tide  ware  might  b« 
tracad  more  n-  WW,  the  timei  war*  aspreuad  in  Ureen- 
wich  tima  aa    /ell  aa  the  tlma  of  the  place.     In  the 
■ama  Traiuailiont  for  18111),  Mr.  Wbewall  pruaecuted 
thU  lultjecl  at  greater  lanf(th  ;  and  avallipg  himielf  of 
apriiiri  coniiderationa,  a*  well  a*  of  a  maM  of  inform*- 
tion  collected  In  the  hydrogrupher'i  otBca  at  tlie  Ad- 
miralty, inaerted  in  the  map  a  uriea  of  cotuUU  Umti,  at  I 
llnea  along  which  high  water  take*  place  at  the  lama  I 
Initant  of  time.     Uut  thean   cotldal  lines,  aa  Sir  J. 
Lubbock  remark!,  ai«  entirely  hypothetical;  for  ws  1 
have  few  opportunitiei  of  determining  tha  tlma  of  high  : 
water  at  a  diatanua  from  'le  coast,  though  thla  Is  some-  1 
times  passible  by  means  of  a  solitary  Island,  as  8t.  | 
llel«nii. — Lubduck's  Elmuintary  Trtatue  on  tht  TiiU$, 
18U0. 

AccortUng  to  Mr.  Whawell's  doduotlons,  the  general 
pmgreas  of  the  great  tide  wave  may  be  thus  deacrliied : 
It  ix  only  In  the  Soutliem  Ocean,  between  tha  lutl- 
tudca  of  DO  and  70  degrees,  that  a  zone  of  water  exint* 
of  suflicient  extent  to  allow  of  the  tide  wave  being 
formed.  Suppose,  then,  a  line  nf  contemporary  tides, 
or  cotitUU  Uhiu,  to  lie  formed  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  as 
the  theory  supposes,  taat  is  to  say,  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian,  and  at  a  eertain  (lintsnce  to  the  eaatwnrtl 
of  the  meridian  in  which  the  moon  is.  As  this  tide 
wave  passes  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope,  it  sends  off  a  de- 
rivative undulation,  which  advances  northwunl  up  tho 
Atlantic  Ocean,  preserving  always  a  certain  proportion 
of  its  original  magnitude  and  velocity.  In  traveling 
along  this  ocean  tho  wave  assumes  a  curved  fonn,  the 
convex  part  keeping  near  the  middle  of  the  ocean,  und 
ahead  of  the  branches,  which,  owing  to  the  sbulluwer 
water,  lug  behind  on  the  American  and  African  coasts ; 
so  that  the  ootidal  lines  have  always  u  tendency  to 
make  very  oblique  angles  with  the  shore,  and,  in  fact, 
run  nearly  parallel  to  it  for  great  distances.  The 
main  tide,  Mr.  Wbowell  conceives,  after  reaching  tho 
Orkneys,  will  move  forward  in  the  sea  bounded  by  the 
shores  of  Xorwaj'  and  Siberia  on  the  one  side,  and 
those  of  (ireenlond  and  America  on  the  other,  will  pass 
the  polo  cf  tho  earth,  and  Anally  end  its  course  on  the 
shores  in  the  neighborhood  of  Behrlng's  Straits.  .  It 
may  even  propagate  its  influence  through  the  straits, 
and  modify  the  tides  of  the  North  Paclflc.  Uut  a 
branch  tide  is  sent  off  from  this  main  tide  into  the  Uer- 
mon  Ocean;  and  this, entering  between  the  Orkneys 
and  tho  coast  of  Norway,  brings  the  tide  to  the  east 
coast  of  England,  and  to  the  coasts  of  Holland,  Den- 
mark, and  Germany.  Continuing  Its  course,  port  of 
it,  at  least,  passes  through  the  Strait  of  Dover,  and 
meets  in  the  British  Channel  the  tide  fVom  the  At- 
lantic, which  arrives  on  the  coast  of  Europe  twelve 
hours  later ;  but  in  passing  along  the  English  coast, 
another  part  of  it  is  reflected  from  the  projecting  laud 
of  Norfolk  u|)on  tho  north  coast  of  Germany,  and  again 
meets  tliu  tide  wave  on  the  shores  of  Denmark.  Ow- 
ing to  this  interference  of  different,  tide  waves,  the 
tides  are  alipost  entirely  obliterated  on  the  coast  of 
Jutland,  where  their  place  is  supplied  by  continual  high 
water. 

In  tile  I'aclflc  Ocean  the  tides  are  very  small,  but 
there  are  not  suflicieut  observations  to  detennlne  the 
forms  and  progress  of  the  cotidal  lines.  OflT  Cape 
Horn,  nnd  round  tho  whole  shorn  o>  Terra  del  Fuego, 
from  the  western  extremity  of  the  Strait  of  Magol- 
baens  to  Stateu  Island,  it  is  ver}-  remarkable  that  tho 
tidsl  wave,  instead  of  following';  the  moon  in  Its  diurnal 
course,  travels  to  the  tastn-ard.  This,  however,  is  a 
partial  phenomenon ;  and  a  little  further  to  the  north 
of  the  last-named  places  the  tides  set  to  the  north  and 
west.  In  the  Mediterranean  and  Haltic  seas  the  tides 
are  inconsiderable,  but  exhibit  irregularities  for  which 
it  is  difficult  to  account.  The  Indian  Ocean  appears 
to  have  high  water  on  all  sides  at  once,  though  not  in 
the  central  parts  at  the  same  time. 

Since  tlio  tides  on  our  coasts  are  derived  from  tho 


oacillaUon*  produced  under  the  direct  agency  of  the 
sun  and  moon  in  tha  Southern  Ocean,  and  require  a 
certain  interval  of  tima  for  their  transfer,  it  follow* 
that,  in  general,  the  tide  is  not  due  to  tha  moon's  tran- 
sit imniediataly  preceding,  but  i«  regulated  by  the  po- 
*ltlon  which  the  sun  and  moon  had  when  they  determ- 
ined tha  primary  tide.  The  time  elapsed  Ntweon 
the  original  formation  of  the  tide  and  it*  appearance  at 
any  place  la  called  the  age  of  the  tide,  and  sometimes, 
after  ilemoulll,  tlie  rttard.  On  the  shores  of  Spain 
and  North  America  the  tide  is  a  day  and  a  half  old ;  in 
tha  port  of  I.ondon  it  appear*  to  be  two  days  and  a 
half  old  when  it  arrives. 

I'eiueiif/  Iff  tie  Title  Wave. — In  the  open  ocean  the 
crest  of  the  tide  travels  with  enormous  velocity,  if 
the  whole  surface  were  unifonnly  covered  with  water, 
the  summit  of  the  tide  wave,  lieing  nminly  governed 
by  the  moon,  would  every  where  follow  the  moon's 
transit  at  the  same  interval  of  time,  and  consequently 
travel  round  tha  earth  In  a  little  more  than  twenty- 
four  hour*.  Dut  the  circumference  of  the  aarth  at  tho 
equutor  being  about  126,000  miles,  the  velocity  of  prop- 
agation would  therefore  be  about  1000  miles  per  hour. 
The  actual  velocity  is  perhaps  nowhere  equal  to  this, 
und  is  ver}'  diflTerent  at  different  places.  In  latitude 
00°  south,  where  there  is  no  interruption  from  land 
(excepting  the  narrow  promontory  of  Patagonia),  the 
tide  wave  will  complete  a  revolution  in  a  lunar  day, 
and  consequently  travel  at  the  rate  of  C'O  miles  an 
hour.  On  examining  Mr.  AVhewell's  nv.p  of  cotidal 
lines,  It  will  l>e  seen  that  the  greut  tide  wave  trom  the 
Southern  Ocean  travels  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  the  Azores  in  about  twelve  hours,  and  from  the 
Azores  to  tho  southernmost  point  of  Ireland  in  three 
liours  more.  In  the  Atlantic  the  hourly  velocity  in 
some  cases  appears  to  be  10°  of  latitude,  or  near  TOO 
miles,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  velocity  of  sound 
through  the  air.  From  the  south  point  of  Ireland  to 
tha  north  point  of  Scotland  the  timo  is  eight  hours, 
and  the  velocity  about  160  miles  an  hour  along  the 
shore.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  and  in  shal- 
lower water,  the  velocity  is  less.  From  Buchanness 
to  Sunderland  it  is  about  sirty  miles  an  hour ;  from 
Scarborough  to  Cromer,  thirty-five  miles ;  from  tho 
North  Foreland  to  London,  thirty  miles ;  from  London 
to  Uichmond  thirteen  miles  an  hour  in  that  part  of  the 
river.— WHKWB1.L,  Phil.  Traits.,  1838  and  ISaO.  It  Is 
scarcely  necessarj'  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  aliove 
velocities  refer  to  the  transmission  of  tho  undulation, 
and  are  entirnly  ditferent  from  the  velocity  of  the 
current  to  which  the  tide  wave  gives  rise  in  shallow 
water. 

Theoiy  of  the  Tides.— The  theory  of  the  tides,  con- 
sidered aa  a  consequence  of  solar  and  lunar  attraction, 
was  first  sketched  by  Newton  in  the  Principia.  In 
I  the  36th  and  37th  propositions  of  the  third  book,  he  de- 
!  termines  the  forces  of  the  sun  and  moon  to  elevate  tlie 
i  waters  of  the  ocean,  on  the  supposition  that  the  sea  is 
,  a  fluid  of  the  same  density  as  the  earth,  covering  the 
whole  terrestrial  surface,  ond  which  takes  ot  eveij'  in- 
stant the  figure  of  equilibrium.  He  assumes,  without 
demonstration,  that  this  figure  is  an  elongated  sphe- 
roid. One  spheroid  he  supposes  to  be  formed  under 
the  action  of  the  sun,  another  under  the  action  of  the 
moon ;  and,  by  reason  of  tho  smallness  of  their  eccen- 
tricities, they  may  be  conceived  as  superposed  the  ono 
on  the  other.  From  these  suppositions  he  deduced  the 
general  phenomena  of  tho  ebb  and  flow  of  the  sea ; 
and  by  comparing  his  theorj-  with  observations  of  the 
heights  of  the  spring  tides  made  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  near  Bristol,  he  determined  the  ratio  of  the  at- 
traction of  the  moon  to  that  of  the  sun  to  be  nearly 
■1'48  to  1 ;  whence  he  deduced  the  mass  of  the  earth  to 
be  to  that  of  the  moon  as  89788  to  1,  the  density  of 
the  sun  to  tliut  of  the  earth  as  1  to  4,  and  the  density 
of  the  aioon  to  that  of  the  earth  as  11  to  9.  Newton's 
theory  was  defective  in  many  points  of  view,  but  fifty 
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y«»n  elapsed  before  U  received  any  improvement.  In 
1788  the  sat^ot  of  the  tides  was  proposed  as  a  priao 
question  by  the  Fmnch  Academy  of  Sciences,  which 
gave  occasion  to  the  celebrated  troatises  of  Daniel 
Uemoulli,  Madaorin,  and  Kuler.  Maciuurin's  £ssay 
is  nimarr:.ble,  as  containing  a  demonstration  of  the 
theorem  assume<i  l>y  t^ewton,  tliat  the  elliptic  spheroid 
affords  an  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  th'  distnrt>. 
ing  forces :  those  of  Bemoulli  and  Euler,  though  they 
furnish  no  new  principle  of  equal  or  similar  import- 
ance in  point  of  theory,  enter  more  into  details,  and 
contain  many  utelal  illustrations.  That  of  Itemoulli, 
indeed,  contains  a  table  which  has  served  as  the  model 
for  all  those  (not  purely  empirical)  which  have  since 
been  formed.  The  next  important  step  in  the  theor}* 
of  the  tides  was  talcen  l)y  Laplace,  who  first  treated 
the  subject  as  a  general  question  of  hydrodynamics, 
and  attempted  to  deduce  the  principal  phenomena  from 
the  equations  of  tlie  motions  of  Huids.  Hut  in  order 
to  simplify  the  ec}Uations,  which  are  of  a  very  compli- 
cated natun,  he  v» '  forced  to  have  rccouPM  to  the 
hypothesis  of  a  fluid  covering  entirely  a  .  ''leroid  of  a 
regular  surface, and  •■onsequently  the  results  were  far 
fkt)m  representing  ctual  observations  jf  the  tides 

at  anj-  port.  The  >  ^  .  Thomas  Young  (A'noy.  Urit., 
article  Tidej«)  sxtended  Laplace's  method  to  the  more 
general  caue  nf  an  ocesn  coverii  g  a  ]>art  only  of  the 
earth's  surface,  and  more  or  less  irregular  in  its  form, 
and  atteninted  also  to  include  in  his  calculation  the  ef- 
fects of  hydraulic  IHction  on  the  times  and  magnitudes 
of  the  tides. 

Jn/fnence  oy  Atmos/theric  PreMure  and  Winds. — Be. 
sides  tile  numerous  causes  of  irregularity  depending 
on  the  local  circumstances,  the  tides  are  also  affected 
by  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  At  Urext,  the  height 
of  high  water  varies  inversely  as  the  height  of  the 
Imromcter,  and  rises  more  than  eight  inches  for  a  fall 
of  alMint  half  an  inch  of  the  liarometrr.  At  Liverpool, 
a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  inch  in  the  liarometer  corre- 
8|>onds  to  a  rise  in  the  Itiver  Mersey  of  about  an  inch ; 
and  ut  the  London  Dm-lis,  a  fall  of  one-tenth  of  an  Inch 
rorres|>onds  to  a  rise  in  tiie  Thames  of  about  seven- 
tenths  of  an  inch.  M  iih  n  low  Itarometer,  the  tides 
may  tlierpforo  be  expected  to  bo  high,  and  vift  errm. 
The  tide  is  also  IL-.lile  to  be  distnrlied  ay  winds.  8ir 
.1.  Lulil>ock  states  that,  in  the  violent  hurricane  of 
.January  8, 1889,  "there  was  no  tide  at  CuinslKiruiigh, 
which  is  twenty-five  miles  up  the  Trent— a  circum- 
stance unknown  liefore.  At  .SaUmarsb,  only  five 
miles  up  the  Ouse  from  the  Ilumlier.  the  tide  went  on 
ebbing,  and  never  Howed  till  the  river  wis  dry  In  some 
places  J  while  at  (Islend,  towanl  which  the  wind  whs 
lilowing,  contrary  enecta  were  observed.  During  strong 
nortliwesterly  gales  the  tide  marks  high  water  earlier 
In  the  Thames  than  otherwise,  and  does  i.ot  give  so 
much  water,  while  the  elib-tiilq  runs  out  late,  and 
marks  lower  ;  but  U|)on  the  gales  almting  and  the 
weather  rotxlerating,  the  ti<ies  put  in,  and  rise  much 
higher  while  they  also  run  longer  Itefore  high  wntcr 
is  inarke<l,  and  with  more  velocity  of  current ;  nor  do 
they  run  out  so  li'ng  or  so  low. — l<HANl>ic'8r'yr//Mn/<a. 
The  tidol  otmervations  nf  the  I'acific  coast  have  caa- 
ually  led  to  a  <letrnnination  of  great  scientific  inter- 
est, that  of  the  average  depth  o(  °.he  I'acific  Ocean  be- 
tween the  coasts  of  Japan  and  Califoniia,  On  the  TM 
of  I>ereinlier,  IM.M,  an  earthquake  (Kcurre<l  in  .lapsn 
by  which  the  town  of  Sirooda,  in  th«  inland  of  Niphon, 
was  destroyed.  From  the  im[ierfect  accounts  which 
have  reachml  us,  it  ap|tears  thai  at  nine  \.  M,  on  Ihat 
ilay  the  severe  shock  of  an  earthiiuake  was  felt  on 
iKiard  the  Kuiwlan  frigate  Oiatut,  then  Ivlng  in  the  bar- 
lior  of  Sinimlii.  Half  an  hour  later  the  se^  oime  into 
the  liay  iu  an  Immense  wave  thirty  feet  in  h  ight, 
overwhelming  the  town  and  then  receding.  This  ad- 
vance and  rei-Rsulon  o<;curred  five  tim.  ^r^A  by  'J'.HO 
v.H.  ail  was  again  quiet,  'I'lie  depth  of  the  sea  dur 
ing  Ihene  changes  varied  fnim  less  than  eight  to  moie 


than  fort}'  ft«t.  Upon  the  same  day  an  extraordinary 
rise  and  fall  of  wa^.er  was  observed  at  Peel's  Island 
Olio  o'.'  she  Benin  Islands,  and  the  tide  continued  to 
rise  and  full  during  the  da}'  at  intervals  of  fifteen  mu>. 
utes,  gradually  lessening  until  evening.  —  Amerk-an 
Journal  of  Science,  January,  1868  [Prof.  Bachr], 

The  following  table  contains  the  revised  data  for  the 
principal  tidal  elements  of  a  number  of  points  on  the 
iMiast  of  the  United  tttates,  with  additions  to  the  tables 
published  last  year,  furnished  by  the  discussions  of  the 
tidal  obsei^vations.  These  elements  are  selected  from 
a  large  number  of  results  obtained  in  the  progrexR  of 
the  Coast  Survey,  only  those  stations  being  regiortcd 
as  a  general  ruie,  where  the  observations  extended 
through  at  least  two  lunations. 

Genkbal  Tina  Table  for  tub  Coast  or  ma  United 
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PortlBud,  ><.aliie 

I'orUmouth,  N.  11.... 
SBlem,  MBaaachuaetts. 

Iloeton,  "     ... 


VnmiRBnsot    Hay   to 
l*rudoaco  Island. 


NOW  York. 


Limits  batwnn  vbich  Dtptbi  art  given. 


I'rom  <  'ap«  Kllubetn  to  IVrtlniid  Light 

*Krum  I'ortliind  l.i|{lit  to  brt'iikwater. . 

I'rom  breakwat.  to  end  of  ^.Iiinjoy  I'oint 

From  breakwater  to  anchorage 

c;h»'  iiul  way  off  town  and  wlurvoa .... 

I'rom  Miinjoy  to  railroad  bridge 

From  Whale  « Ilack  to  Knrt  (!on8titnti(ir 

From  Fort  (.'onatUutlon  to  tho  Nariowu. 

From  thu  Narrows  to  the  city 

Off  tho  whnrvofl ... 

Nortbem  nhlp  rhannel,  between  Baker's 
and  MlKPry  iKlandB 

Soiithi'm  ship  channel,  passing  'lalfway 
Itock,  Uooscbcrry  and  Fagle  Islands, 
to  the  nnrthwnrd,  <  'at  Island  and  (jo- 
noy  Island  to  tho  sonthward 

Inside  of  Halem  Neck 

Main  ship  channel,  between  LoTel'a  and 
(iallop's  Island 

Droad  sound,  south  channel 

President's  lioads,  anchomgc 

Main  ship  channel,  lietween  Qoromor's 
Island  and  Castle  Island 

Knterlng  with  Iloston  Neck  on  port 
hand,  Deavertall  and  Dutch  Island 
l.lghtA  on  starboard  hand,  passing  be- 
tween Canonicnt  I'oint  and  Hope  Isl- 
and  

I'.nterlng  with  Bcarertall  light  on  the 

Sort,  a.id  Casilo    Hill  on  starboard 
and,  up  to  (t(»at  Island 

Ani'horage,  southward  and  westward  of 

(ioat  Island 

Abreast  of  wharves.  Inside  of  Ooat  Isl'd 
From  Newport  harbor,  Inside  of  (iulf 

f  ..icks,  to  I'rurteneo  Island 

To  Mount  Hope  Hay 

To  Mount  Hope  Hay,  with  Cormorant 
Uock,  Sachuset  I'oint  on  port,  and 
.'^auglikunnet  i'oint  on  starboard  liand 

Oedney's  cliiinnel 

X'orth  channel 

South  channe! 

Main  ship  rhannel,  passing  Sandy  Hook 

t''  Southwest  Spit  buoy 

'Iain  ship  channel,  afler  pr.HsIng  S.  W. 
Ppit  buoy  on  N.IC.  course,  one  ir.ile  up 

the  Hay  for  New  York 

tMaln  slilp  channel,  passing  Delaware 

breakwater 

Off  Brandy  wine  light-houso 

Main  ship  channel,  passing  False  I.i-' 
tun's  tree,  to  abreast  of  llombay  Hook 

light 

HIake's  channel,  along  I  lugger  Shoal . . 
Illake'a  channel,  passing  Mahon  Kiver 

light 

Main  ship  channel,  approaching  IJstun's 

I'oint 

Main  ship  einnnci,  np  to  Hei'dy  Island 
Main  slilp  channel,  opposite  Iteedy  Isl- 
and light-house 

Opiwslte  Delaware  elty 

I'p  to  Crlftiana  <'re<"K  light 

I'p  to  Marcus  Hook 

OpiK)slt4!  (Miester 

liar  off  Hog  Island 

Il(<t»ei'n  (ireenwich  I'oint  and  (ilouces- 

ter  IVInt 

From  (ireenwich  I'oint  up  to  I'hliadel 

phia 

I'rom  eai)e9  at  entrance  to  Ilampton 

Itoads 

Anchorage  in  lliimpton  Itonds. , , . 
Iron)  llHUipton  Idutils  to  Sewall's  I'oint 
South  of  Sewnll's  I'olut  (one  mile  and  a 

half)  

Ip  to  Norfolk 

lietween  Norfolk  and  navy  yard 

( )ver  northern  l>ar 

Over  siuillieru  bar 

Over  northern  bar 

Over  soiitlu'ru  bar 

Over  bar 

Kntranee  to  ehannol 

Now  Inlet  liar  

!Main  ship  channel,  Cape  Fear  Klvcr 

*  Tho  depth  In  chtDuel  way  varlea  botwoeu  0  and  8(  fathonu. 
t  Mut^ect  to  flrequttiit  cbaogca 


Delaware  Bay  , 


Delaware  Rlvvr. 


Cheaapcako  Bay  , 


i;iiBsl)elh  River,  Ya. 
Ilatluraa  Inlet,  N.  C. 


Ocracoko  Inlet 

lU'aufort,  N.  t; 

Cape  Fear 


t  Houndinga  varying  between  10  tnd  IS  fathoma. 
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Capo  Fear 

Georgetown,  S.  U. . 


Charleston,  8.C.. 


Nortli  Edlato. 
I'ort  Koyal  . . 


Tybcc  I'.ntranoe. 
Savannah  


8t.  Salmon's . 


Dobny  liar  and  Inlet 


St.  Maryja  lUver 

St.  .lolm"8  Hlvcr,  Fla. 
Key  West 


Tortngas . 


Cprlnr  Kpjr«. 
SL  Mark'i.. 


ApalarhlmUt. 
i'eniMiculat  . . . 


Limit!  betwMM  whieb  Dvptha  ara  glrta. 
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Weatem  bar 
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I'p  to  (icorgetown !    9 

Main  bar '  It 

10 
7 
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13 
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North  r!iannel. 

M'  "^tt'a  channel 

Maflltt'ii  channel 

Over  bar  at  entrance 

Channel  up  to  Nortbeaat  branch 

Boiitli  channel 

HoiitliPBSt  channel '<  M 

Kaxt  channrl |  IT 

>l«r  near  Tybcc  Island IV 

Tvbec  l{oad« 1  31 

Channel  up  to  city  (Wrrcka  and  Garden 

Itenk) It 

Oror  liar  at  entrance i  IT 

(-Entrance  to  Hound '  SS 

Turtle  Klver,  np  to  Ulytho  laland 21 

Entrance  over  bar !  ISS 

Anchorage  in  Sound I  84 

On  bar 14 

Channel  up  to  8t  Mary'a i  10 

Over  liar  at  entrance |    T 

('   rnnol  paoaing  lip  toward  .laekitoDville   tS 
Muln  ahip  channel  to  mkldlo  buoy  on 

ahoala I  97 

From  ahiiala  to  anrhonge '  81) 

FjMt  channel,  entering {  80 

On  riiiirso  N.N.W.   half  W.    (light  on; 
(I'llara'a  obnerratury),  and   passing 

belneen  ahoala 89 

Fn>m  fiiiirtern  feet  ahoala  to  anchorage    SO 

At  auchoram- I  87 

liock  Koy  ihannel |  20 

y'and  Key  channel 9T 

Wiwt  cliannel 80 

Northweat  channel,  up  to  abn-aat  N.W. 

light I  16 

Over  norlhwrat  channel  bar |  11 

Nnrthwei>t  channel  ,  46 

Soutbwfiit  I'hannul '  M 

tjuit  chann'-l i  46 

Anchorage  at  (harden  Key {  SO 

Channel '10 

Over  tmr i  11 

ChantK'l  at  middle  buoy '  18 

Ip  tn  Kort  St.  Mark's i     T 

Channel |  18-6 

Over  har,  channel SI'S 

Fnmi  liar  to  navy  yard |  88 

From  navv  yanl  to  rlly 31 

•Off  wharf  at  I'eiiaacola  i  !ttl 

Mobile  Day  and  Itlvrrt'  overouior  lor 21 

Main  ahlp  channel  to  Fort  Morgan R6 

To  the  upper  fleet 18 

<  liannel I'J 

Nnrlhwint  cluinnel ]  i»-6 

Anchnragp,  Man-of-irar  harbor 1  IS 

ship  rhaonel I  IS 

South  I-ana |   14 

Shi'lMiank  duuinel I  16-8 

I'aiia  r>  Lotiiri',  north  channel 9  6 

Suulh  channel I  18 

Xortheaat  I"a»»t |  Over  liar,  north  entrance U-6 

Ov.-r  liar,  auuth  entrance I     9 

fentheaat  Passt Entering !   10 

Hoiitb  I'aanf  ;  Channel I     H 

Pvulhweat  I'aaat Channel IS 

j  Barauria  liay Over  liar,  uut«ide  of  (irand  IVw T-5 

(iraiiil  ixuaagr  to  Independenre  lalalid.     1& 
Chaiiiii'l  intlde  and  north  of  Ship  Uland 

sKoal  lighi-thlp ;  87 

I'luuni'l  north  of  .<<hlp  ^h<«^  uuif  mile; 

fh>m  beaih  of  IVml.re  Inland 14 

AcroM  the  lair T8 

Italvraluo  Kay It 

Aranaaii  I'lwii |     tt 


f>hlp  Uland  luirliort.. 


Cat  laland  harbort.. 


MUfiulp'jil  IMUt... 


t>«mkraarU*tlii'dt 


ItaMni'  I-aaat, 
Galvi*«tou  Ila; 
Aranaaa  faaa 


v- 


Rto  'irande .    Ill"  <<raude 

•  Variing  U-lveen  8«  and  24  ful  ..f  vatvr. 

t  Th<'  liiglieat  iIiIm  .HTur  ai  (lir  iiiii.  ii'i"  gnaleal  diylluatioD,  and  i 
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12-6 
146 

10-8 

HO-8 

12-6 

16-8 

IbS 

18 '8 

1S« 

18-8 

86 

St 

8T 

84 

86 

88 


IT -6 
831 
441 


Hl»h 
iVnUr.  iWaUr. 

Vol.  I  r—t. 


7-6 
»-6 


13 
16 


6-7 
36-7 

8'T 
10-8 

9-8 

a-8 

113  I  17-6 
18 '6     ID -4 


AnllwrlUM  — (rnm  ComI  Surrt. 
Dau  whm  art  olhnwtaa  itaM.) 


} 

11-8  ) 
81  ■»  J- 
IBt  1) 
171  1 
161  iV 
181    ) 


1886. 


18Sl,'6i,and'08. 


ISfl 
185 
19  6 
16-6 
18-4 
80-4 


26-6 

8«n 

8T-6  I 
84«  I 
366 

88  S 


10-fl  I  18-8 
16-6  I  'i!tS 
8Tft  t  44  S 
3T-1  I  8t>-6  I  '.'I-S 
881  I  14-7  I  286 
28'8  I  81 
la-B  i  20-8 
18-6  I  26'3 


1860. 

1866.  '      < 

1866. 

Uea  Uarrof,  UTS. 

l^Vl. 

1860. 

18M. 

1861  and  "M. 

Captain  Ollnier.  V. 
gineert — 1886. 

1S£S  and  '66. 


En. 


80-6 
19-9 
34-9  { 
11-6  I 
26-1 


88 '4 
31-4 
81-4 


89-4 

31-4 
88-4 
31-4 

88-4 
81-4 

16-4  I 

13-4  I 
462  i 

tsn-2  ' 

46-2 

Bin  I 

12  6  I 
W'i  i 
14-8  I 

9-3  I 

13  6  I 
88-6 
89  I 
38  I 
81  I 
22 

87      ! 

15  I 
80-3 
80-8 
19  3 
IT -8 
163 

ica 

10  6 
13  1 
10-6 
101 

11  1 
91 

141 
8T 

16  8 

84'4 

164 
0 

131 
10  I 

4i> 


65 

13 

33  6 

288 

86'7 

29 

29-7 

38 

89-7 

88 

8T-7 

80 

21)7 

33 

88-7 

29 

llfT 

88 

867 

29 

2l>-7 

38 

147 

IT 

lu-7 

13 

«-s 

464 

,\  1866. 

t  Captain  Mackay,  V.  S.  Top 
)  Kn.  and  Coaat  Sur.— isss! 
I  1858. 


MS  I  66-4 

44^  '  464 

ail-S  I  81 '4 

9T  I  12  6 

10  6  i  13.% 

11-6  :  14  6 


6-6 
18-8 
83-3 

8TI 
80  T 
197 
20-7 
857 
liT 
18-7 


'  1860  and  'SL 


.lS:0and'61. 

18M. 

ISM 

.  1868. 


9  6 
14 
22  7 

.12 -8 
81U 
22-2 
87 -3 
13« 
806 


Colonel  Kearney,  V,  .<i|»tw 
'i'op<v;rnphlcal  Engineers. 
— 1S22. 


19-8  !  81't 

177  i  in-6 


s.  From  1847  to  '62,  laduilve. 
jll848. 


16T 
187 
14-9 
9-3 
11-8 


17-6 
16-6 
168 
107 
133 


0  3  I  10-7 

8  8  I  10  8 

9  8  i  U  2 


7-8 
13-8 

7-8 
147 


93  > 
14^  I 

8-9  , 
16  4 


1848. 

1881. 

18.M. 
1161. 
11*61. 
ISfti. 
1S.VJ. 

IS&l 


I 


86  7 

28  8 

13T 

16  8 

7-3 

tl8 

117 

133 

8-7 

infi 

»■» 

6 

il8&l 

18M. 
1W1. 
1868. 
1888. 


ire  appllvd  in  tliv  culuiun  liiaidiHl  "Spring  Tiiliii." 


f{iip;/f  nftlw  TiJr.—Tht  ililfemnce  (if  lovel  tM-tween  l  tlie  water  t-auaen  a  very  f-rvat  increuiie  of  the  rnnKc. 
hinh  ami  low  water  is  afreotetl  liv  varioua  i-iiuh«s,  but  lleni-c  the  very  bigli  tiiles  in  flie  Hrintol  ('haiiiiel.tlic 
( liiclly  liy  the  conllnuratioii  of  the  lu;i<l,  and  is  very  ll«y  of  St.  Malo,  niid  the  lluy  of  Kunily,  where  (lie  lide 
dilTereiit  at  difr«rriit  |.h»ce«.  In  <lf»p  intwiids  of  the  in  aaiil  to  rise  nometimes  to  the  heijfht  of  KKl  feet. 
shore,  opt-ii  in  tlio  ilirectiim  of  the  tills  wave,  aiitl  Krad-  rruiiioutoricN,  under  certain  ein-umfitaiices  exert  an 
Uiilly  i-oiit ratting  like  m  riinm-l,  llie  ciMiveri^iife  uf    o|i|Mmitu  infiiienee,  and  dlinininh  the  tide. 
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Rkfobt  to  Tint  ScTiaiMTXNUBKT,  ETO ConttMUd. 


Llmiti  iMtwMii  which  IHplht  «r«  girtn. 


LMkn  WATMa  IN  CHArNHL   WAV. 


Mean,  loWMi  of  D«y. 


Sf  rino:  Tidei,  towMt 
of  D»y. — Mean. 


Low 
Water. 


High 
Water. 


Low  High 

Water.       Water. 


Spring  Tide*,  loweitl 
of  Day. — MooD't    l 

greateit  DeeliDalionJ 
Low  High    I 

Water        Water. 


San  I  )l<'go  llajr 

Monterey  harbor 

!<au  I'rancUco  harbor . 


Humboldt  Vmy  . . 
Columbia  River  . 

ghoalwatcr  Day . . 

Faloe  ilungonega. 
Ktaiingham  llay . 


Kntranco 

Near  f.Mre 

Un  the  bar 

At  beat  wharvea 

..Iain  channel 

North  channel  to  Baker' a  Day. . 
*lintranco  Into  aouth  channel . . . 

North  channel 

Sonth  channel 

Harbor  anchorage 


Keet. 

2T-4 

30 

83 

20 

20 

24 

19 

22-6 

25 

G4 

GO 


Feet. 

SI'S 

83-9 

3T 

24 

24T 

80-6 

26« 

29 

81-B 

60 

6T 


Feet. 
203 
29-5 
82-6 
19-6 
19-3 
23-4 
13-4 
210 
24-1 


Keet. 

32  1 
34-2 
8T-4 
24'4 
253 
30-9 
20'S 
2;) -5 
32 


31  fl 
18-9 
18T 
22 -T 
lT-7 
20-9 
23'4 


Keet. 
31-4 
83-8 
36-T 
28-T 
26-1 
30-8 
26-6 

2a 

31  5 


1851. 
1862. 

I  1866. 

1881. 

I  1883. 

I  1858. 

1868. 
1866. 


lUNOR  on  HXAN    "m, 

Sound  ami>     >  ' 


*  Tweuty-oiic  feet  may  be  carricil  In  at  mean  low  water  by  keeping  a  Ilttlo  northward  and  weetward,  nearer  the  breakers 
of  the  niidilU  miidt,  a:v'     t  the  turn,  liauling  up  for  Capo  Disappointment. 

Tiles  (Ger.  Dachziegel;  Fr.  Tuiles;  It.  Tegole,  Em- 
brici ;  Sp.  Tejat;  Russ.  Tacherepiza),  a  sort  of  thin 
bricks,  dried  in  liilns,  and  used  in  covering  and  paving 
different  kir.ds  of  buildings.  Tlie  liest  brick  earth  only 
should  bo  made  into  tiles. 

Timber  (Ger.  Bauholz,  Zimmer;  Du.  Timmerhout; 
Fr.  Bois  de  charpente,  Boia  a  batir ;  It.  Legname  da 
Jabbricare;  Sp.  Madera  de  conitruccion ;  Ross.  Stroe- 
woi  Cess;  Pol.  CcOTiroieifto),  the  term  used  to  express 
everj-  large  tree  squared,  or  capable  of  being  squared, 
and  tit  for  being  employed  in  liouse  or  ship-building. 
In  the  language  of  the  Fnglish  customs,  when  a  tree 
is  sawn  into  thin  pieces,  not  above  seven  inches  broad, 
it  is  called  batten;  when  above  that  breadth,  such 
thin  pieces  are  called  deal.  Wood  is  the  general  term, 
comprehending  under  it  limber,  dye-woods,  fire-wood, 
etc. 

Tho  following  are  the  contents  of  the  loads  of  dif- 
ferent sjieciea  of  timber,  hewn  and  unhewn : 


to  Vkia.  op  Tioss  in  I.otia  Ii<lani> 
lAOHits.— (Data  to  AraiL,  1883.) 

i^ABTEaN    SEBII». 

RUUnil.  Feet. 

B^cmcld  laland 7-4 

Huntington  llay 7-6 

(irpRt  Captain's  Island  . .  7'5 

«)y«tcr  llay 7-2 

."band's  I'oint 7-7 

Ni>w  Kochoile 70 

Throg's  Neck 72 


station*.  Keet. 

Montauk  Point 2'0 

Point  Judith 81 

llcavertall  Light 4-0 

t^touington 2'7 

New  London 2'0 

Sachem's  Head 63 

New  Haven B'8 

Bridgeport 6-8 

Wkstkhn  Series. 
SUIioni.  Keet.  i  Stallone.  Feet. 

Sandy  Hook 4-8     Rpilflro  Pot  Cove «-3 

OovLTuor'n  Island 4D  |  North  Brother 7-2 

Tide-rips. — Near  the  equator,  and  especially  on  this 
side  of  it  ill  the  Atlantic,  mention  is  made,  in  tho  ''nli- 
stract  log,"  l)y  almost  every  observer  that  passes  that 
way,  of  "  tiile-rips,"  which  are  a  commotion  in  tlie 
water,  not  unlike  that  produced  by  a  conflict  of  tides 
or  of  other  {wwerful   currents.      These   "tide-rips" 
sometimes  move  aloiig  with  a  roaring  noise,  and  the 
inexperienced  navigator  always  e.xpects  to  find  his  ves- 
sel drifted  by  them  a  long  way  out  of  her  course ;  but 
when  he  comes  to  cast  up  his  reckoning  the  next  day  at 
noon,  he  remarks  with  surprise  that  no  current  has  t>een 
felt.     Tide-rips  are  usual!}-  found  in  the  neighborhood 
of  tho  equatorial  cali.is — that  region  of  constjint  precipi- 
tation.    And  hence,  if  currents  at  all — if  so,  they  are 
very  superficial — I  have  thought  they  might  l>e  streams 
of  rain-water,  which  old  seamen  tell  us  tliey  have 
dip|>ed  up  there  fresh  from  tho  sea,  running  off.     Tiiis 
conjecture,  however,  does  not  satisfy  tho  phenomenon 
in  all  of  its  aspects.     It  is  sometimes  described  as 
starting  up  in  a  calm,  and  then  approaching  the  ve.ssel 
with  great  waves  and  a  great  noise ;  it  seems  threat- 
ening enough  to  excite  a  feeling  of  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  seamen,  for  It  looks  as  if  it  would  dash  over 
tlieir  frail  bark  as  it  lies  wallowing  in  tho  sea,  and 
lielplussi}'  flapping  its  sails  against  the  mn^ts.    Captain 
iiiggiiis,  of  the  Maria,  when  bound  from  Now  York 
to  lirazil,  thus  descriltes,  in  his  abstract  log,  one  of 
these  "tide-rips,"  as  seen  by  him,  10th  Octolicr,  1855, 
in  lat.  14°  N.,long.  34°  W. :  "At  three  r.M.  saw  a 
tide-rip ;  in  the  centre,  temperature  of  air  80°,  water 
Vi\°.     From  tho  time  it  was  seen  to  windward,  about 
three  to  five  miles,  until  it  had  passed  to  leeward  out 
of  sight,  it  was  not  five  minutes.     I  should  judge  it 
traveled  at  not  less  than  sixty  miles  {.ler  hour,  or  as 
f'tst  as  tlie  bores  of  India.     Although  ye  have  passed 
ihrough  sevtral  during  the  night,  we  do  not  find  they 
liuve  set  tho  ship  to  tho  westward  any  ;  it  may  bo  that 
they  are  so  soon  passed  that  tlicy  have  no  influence  on 
the  ship,  but  they  certainly  beat  very  hard  against  tho 
ship's  sides,  ami  jarred  her  nil  over.     They  are  felt 
even  when  below,  and  will  wake  one  out  of  sleep." — 
Madry's  Phyiicid  (Jeugrapky.    For  further  information 
us  to  Tides,  refer  to  .-Imfr.  Jour,  of  Sci.,  xxxiv.  HI, 
xvi.  78,  XX.  205,  xliv.  118,  xii.  (2d  series)  841  (A.  D. 
IlAciiF.)  ;  A'outh.  Lit.  Meat.,  iv.  747 ;  Mass.  Quart.  Rev., 
ii.  77  ;  Uuart.  Jiev.,  vi.  74 ;  Attal.  Mag,,  ix.  231. 
OA 


A  load  of  timlDor,  uuhe«m 40  cubic  feet. 

"  square  timber 50  " 

"  1  Inch  plank 600  square  feet. 

"  liinchpiimk 400  " 

"  2  inch  plank 300         " 

"  2|inchplank 240         " 

"  8  inch  plank 200  " 

"  SHiich  plank 170         " 

"  4  inch  plank 150         " 

38i  RuKsinn  standard  dcaU.  12  feet  long,  11  inch  thick.  It 

inches  broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
hi\  Christiana  standard  deals,  11  f<iet  long,  1^  inch  thick, 

9  inches  broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
531  Dram  standard  deals,  10  feet  long,  1^  inch  thick,  9  inches 

broad,  make  1  load  of  timber. 
3    Riga  logs  make  1  load  of  timber. 

— See  LuMHEK  Trade. 

The  annual  demand  of  timber  for  the  British  nr.vy, 
in  war,  is  60,000  loads,  or  40,000  full-grown  trees,  a 
ton  each,  of  which  thirty-five  will  stand  on  an  acre ; 
in  peace,  32,000  tons,  or  48,000  loads.  A  seventj'-four 
gun  ship  consumes  3000  loads,  or  2000  tons  of  trees,  the 
proiluo  of  fifty-seven  acres  in  a  century.  Hence  the 
whole  navy  consumes  102,600  acres,  and  1026  per  an- 
num.—jVllsi't.  England  imports  about  800,001)  loads 
of  timber  annually,  exclusively  of  loasts,  yards,  staves, 
lathwood,  etc.,  together  with  about  8,000,000  of  deals 
and  d^al-ends. — Pari.  Ret. 

To  overcome  the  difficulty  of  bending  timber,  a  meth- 
od ha}  been  discovered  which,  to  judge  from  the  ac- 
coun'.s  given  by  the  most  eminent  engineers,  both  of 
America  and  England,  will  be  of  the  greatest  service 
in  ship-building  and  domestic  architecture,  and  in  the 
construction  cf  all  pieces  of  fiimiture  in  which  it  is 
necessary  to  employ  curved  timber.  It  has  been  al- 
ready so  emplo^'od  in  the  United  States, 

By  this  invention,  which  has  been  patented  in  Amer- 
ica, the  strength  of  the  woo<l  is  increased  nt  least  76 
per  cent,  at  the  point  where  strength  is  most  required. 
Tlie  curve,  moreover,  never  relaxes.  The  timber,  as 
uk  the  old  process,  is  first  subjected  to  the  influence  of 
steam,  which  softens  t'  >.  whole  mass,  ami  puts  it  in  a 
fit  state  for  tho  action  of  a  machine.     The  principle  of 
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bending,  as  employed  in  this  new  application,  is  based 
on  end-preRsure,  which,  in  condensing  and  turning  at 
the  same  time,  destroys  the  capillar}'  tubes  by  forcing 
them  into  each  other,  lliese  tubes  are  only  of  use 
when  the  tree  is  growing ;  and  their  amalgamation  in- 
creases the  density  of  the  timber,  the  pressure  being 
so  nicely  ac^Justed  that  the  wood  is  neither  flattened 
nor  spread,  nor  is  the  outer  circumference  of  the  wood 
expanded,  though  the  inner  is  contracted.  Now  the 
error  of  the  former  process,  as  expounded  by  com- 
petent judges,  has  arisen  trova  the  disintegrating  of 
the  flbre  of  the  wood  l)y  expanding  tho  whole  mass 
over  a  rigid  mould.  Wood  can  be  more  easily  com- 
pressed than  expanded ;  therefore,  it  is  plain  that  a 
process  which  induces  a  greater  closeness  in  the  com- 
ponent parU>  of  the  piece  under  operation — which,  as  it 
were,  locks  up  the  whole  mass  l)y  linitting  tlie  tibres 
together — must  augment  the  degree  of  hardness  anil 
power  of  resistance.  The  wood  thus  becomes  almost 
impervious  to  damp  and  to  the  depredations  of  insects, 
while  its  increased  density  renders  it  less  liable  to  take 
fire ;  and  the  present  method  of  cutting  and  shaping 
timber  being  superseded,  a  saving  of  from  two  to  tliree- 
fourths  of  the  material  is  brought  about.  The  action 
of  the  machine  throws  the  cross-griiins  into  right 
angles ;  tho  knots  are  comjielled  to  follow  the  impubo 
of  the  bending  ;  the  juices  are  forced  out  of  the  cclU 
of  the  wood,  and  the  cavities  are  filled  up  bj-  the  inter- 
lacing fibres.  Ill  tlie  same  wuy,  you  may  sometimes 
see  in  tho  iron  of  which  tho  burrvls  of  nmskets  uru 
made  a  kind  i..'  dark  grain  which  indicates  that  the 
]>arti>'lo.t  of  the  metal,  either  in  the  natural  formation 
or  in  tlie  welding,  have  been  strongly  cliiic'licd  in  unu 
aniitlior.  Tlic  (i|)oolnien8  nro  iilwuys  greatly  valued 
for  their  extruonlinury  toughness,  as  well  as  for  a  cer- 
t.-iiii  fintnstioal  and  mottled  l>eauty. 

Another  of  the  jjckmI  rrxults  of  this  new  mcthiHl  is 
that  the  woimI  is  Kr^tiuined  by  the  same  pr(N'e.«s  as  that 
which  elicits  the  bending.  The  seasoning  of  the  wcxmI 
is  simply  the  drying  of  the  juices,  and  the  reilui  tinn 
of  tlie  mass  to  its  niininiuiii  fuo  before  it  is  enipluyeil, 
so  thiit  there  shall  be  no  future  warping.  Hut,  as  we 
have  already  shown,  the  coinpresi>i<in  reKirtcd  tu  in 
the  American  s,^>tem  at  once  expels  the  rap  ;  unil  u 
few  hours  >ire  suflicienl  to  convert  green  tiinlier  into 
thorou^Hily  8eas<incd  wood.  Here  is  uii  obvious  sav- 
ing of  time,  and  also  of  money ;  for  the  ordinary  mode 
■if  ne«.«<iiiiiig,  by  lauring  the  woixi  to  lie  waste  fur  a 
connidemole  i)orliKl,  Iwks  up  the  capital  of  the  trailer, 
ai.il  of  ciiurxe  enhances  the  price  to  tJie  punhaser. 
iinie  blii<'  will  Ih<  saved  in  another  way,  in  searching 
fo,  pim-ck  of  w<hmI  of  the  proiier  curve  lor  carrying  out 
certain  dciigns.  "  How  delighted,"  says  Mr.  ,lervi>, 
tl' )  Ijpited  Mates  impcrtor  of  tinilM-r,  "  will  the  ithi|>- 
V.  right  '_«  u>  get  clear  of  the  necessity  of  neurching  for 
cnioketi  piece*  of  li-nlierl  There  need  nu  longer  lie 
any  breaking  of  bats  in  tho  frame,  iu>  we  have  liven 
Wont  to  1,'reak  the.ii.  We  nhall  M,'e  numliers  one,  two, 
and  threr  futtocks,  et  le«»t,  all  in  one  piece."  An 
KngliKh  engineer  ( &ir.  Charles  May  hew  I  remarks,  th-jt 
one  of  the  advant2ges  of  the  American  methixl  is  that, 
"  in  itx  appliciitiiiii  to  all  circular,  wreathed,  or  twifted 
work,  it  not  only  preser\'es  the  continuous  grain  of  the 
wwxl,  which  is  now  U'unlly  and  InlHirioui-ly  done  by 
narMW  sli|i«  of  veneer  ulued  on  cores  rut  acriixs  tho 
grain,  with  iiiuny  ui;Mglitly  joints,  ill  ciinceuleil  at 
lieht;  but  it  will  matoriuKy  reduce  the  cost  ol'  all 
curve<l  worK.  whiili  now  vsries  according  lo  the  ijuick- 
ne»s  of  the  sweep,  and  will  give  the  artint  grejiter  free, 
doin  in  his  dcsifj^i,  by  allowing  him  to  iiitrotluce  lines 
which  are  now  cuutiouhly  avoiited  in  onler  to  prevent 
the  cost  of  their  execution."  Hr.  H<  oker.  Mr.  I'air- 
balrn,  Mr.  Uennie,  Mr.  (iallway.  civil  engiiut'r,  and 
other  amin«nt  scientilic  men,  conlirnt  these  judgments. 
A  hjccimen  of  bent  oak  now  lies  U^fore  us,  and  ox-  i 
iiibiti  a  iMuiutiful  continuity  in  the  awe<!p  of  the  libreii. 
Timlier-bending  lias  reached  a  new  stage  jf  duvelop- 


ment;  wid  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  it  will 
have  considerable  influence  on  the  indtutrial  arts. 

Tin  (Ger.  Blech,  Weuiblech;  Fr.  f'er  blana  U. 
LaUa,BaniiaUagnata;  Sp.  Jloja  de  lata ;  Huts,  nliicha 
iShest ;  Arab.  Betaa ;  Sans.  Trapu  and  Jianffd),  a  metal 
wliich  has  a  fine  white  color  like  silver;  and  when 
fresh,  its  brilliancy  is  very  great.  It  has  a  slightly 
disagreeable  taste,  and  emits  a  peculiar  smell  when 
rubbed.  Its  hardness  is  between  that  of  gold  and 
lead.  Its  specific  gravity  is  7'29.  It  is  very  malle- 
able ;  iMirfoil,  or  tin  leaf,  is  about  i-;;^tb  part  uf  au 
inch  thick ;  and  it  might  b«  beat  out  into  leaves  m 
thin  again,  if  such  were  required  for  the  purposes  of 
art.  In  ductility  and  tenacity  it  b  very  inferior.  A 
tin  wire  0-078  inch  in  diameter  is  capable  of  sup|Kirt- 
iug  "  weight  of  84'7  pounds  only  without  breaking. 
Tin  is  ver>'  flexible,  and  jiroduces  a  crackling  imiHo 
when  lient.  It  may  be  readily  alloyed  with  copp«r 
zinc,  etc.,  forming  Terj-  valuable  compounds. — Tiiou. 
son's  Chetnutry. 

The  Phccnicians  traded  with  Kngland  for  this  article 
for  more  than  1100  years  before  the  Christian  era.     It 
I  is  said  that  this  trade  first  gave  thein  commerciid  im. 
'  iiortance  in  the  ancient  world.     Under  tho  8axons 
I  our  tin  mines  appear  to  have  been  neglected ;  but  after 
\  the  coining  in  of  the  Normans,  they  produced  consiiier- 
I  able  revenues  to  tho  eurls  of  Cornwall,  particularly  to 
;  Hichard,  brother  of  Ilenrj'  111. ;  a  charter  and  varldUH 
immunities  were  granted  by  Edniuiul,  Earl  liidiard'H 
brother,  who  also  framed  the  stannary  laws,  laying  a 
duty  on  the  tin,  payable  to  the  eurls  of  t'ornwuH 
Kdwurd  III.  confirmed  the  tinners  in  their  privileges 
,  and  crectcil  Cornwall  into  a  dukedom,  with  which  ho 
invested  his  son,  Kdward  the  liluck  Prince,  l;):i7.  Since 
that  time,  tho  heirs  a]i|iarent  to  the  crown  of  Knghmil, 
I  If  eldest  sons,  have  eiijoyeil  it  successively.     Tin  mines 
were  discovered  in  (iemiany,  which  lessened  the  value 
of  those  in  Kngland,  till  then  tlic  only  tin  mines  in 
Kuro|ie,  A.ii.  llMO. — Akdkiison.     Discovered  in  liur- 
barj-,  It'htO;  in  India,  1710;  in  New  iSpain,  17«'i.     Kn- 
gland ex|)orts  at  present,  on  an  average,  lOliU  tons  uf 
unwrought    tin,  besides   manufactured   tin    ami   tin- 
platen,  of  the  value  of  about  X'-1II0,II(I0. 

The  ores  of  this  me.al  are  found  in  <i>niparativelv 
few  places ;  the  principal,  and  perhaps  the  onlv,  i^nn 
are  t.'ornwall,  (ialicia,  Krzgebirge  in  Muxony,  iioi.einis, 
the  Malay  countries,  China,  and  Hunca  in  Asia.     '1  lay 
are  (leculiur  to  primitive  rocks,  generally  in  granite, 
either  in  veins  or  beds,  siid  are  o'len  associaleil  with 
ci>p|icr  and  iniii  pyrites.     Tin  i>  much  used  as  a  (ovrr- 
ing  to  several  other  iretals :  inm  is  tiiiiied,  to  preytnt 
its  rapid  o.xydation  »  ben  exposed  to  air  and  nnij-tiire; 
unit  the  same  process  is  applied  lo  copper,  to  avuiil  t|je 
iiijiiri<ius  ctVerts  to  which  those  who  are  in  (lie  linhit  uf 
eiiiphiying  e<Hiking  utensils  made  of  this  nietal  are  »!. 
ways  liable.      I  he  solutions  of  tin  in  the  nitric,  muri- 
atic, nitnt-sulphuric,  and  tartaric  acids,  are  iiiiich  usnl 
in  dyeing,  as  giving  n  degree  of  iK'rnianciii  y  ami  liril- 
liancy  to  several  colors,  to  Ik'  obtiiincd  liy  ihe  use  uf 
no  other  mordants  with  which  we  an-  at  present  «i- 
>|uain:ed :  tin  forms  the  Iwsis  of  |H>wtcr,  in  the  com- 
ismition  of  which  it  is  alloyed  with  lead  ;  when  rulliil 
into  thin  sheets,  it  is  called  tin-foil,  and  is  ii|i|ilieil.  W\\\\ 
the  addition  of  mercniy,  to  cover  tlie  snrf.iic  oliilass, 
thus    fonniiig    looking-glasses,  mirrors,  etc. ;   ami  in 
combination  »ith  sulphur,  it  constitutes  what  is  calliil 
lll(l^aic  gohl. — iloYCKs  ('him.  Min.     Ilii  plates,  known 
ill  .'Motland  by  the  name  it(  trhilf  I'-^'i'.  are  ;i|  |>licali|e 
to  II  gTat  variety  of  [iiirisises.       I  hey  are  li'rnieil  uf 
tliiii  plates  of  iron  ilip|H><l  into  molten  tin.      I  hi:  tin 
not  only  covers  the  surface  of  the  inin,  bul  tienetrnlfs 
it  ciinipletely,  and  gives  tho  whole  a  white  culur.     It 
is  usudi  U)  odd  ulsiut  out  tenth  of  cop|H'r  to  the  tin. In 
prevent  it  from  forming  too  thick  a  coat  U|Hin  tin*  iron. 
— Tiiom.siin's  Chfrnutrji. 

tiriliiM  Tin  Tnuir.—  ,  he  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  have 
liecn  worked  from  a  very  remote  era.     The  voyages 
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of  the  tTiocnlcIana  to  the  Casslterides,  or  tin  islanflg, 
are  mentioned  by  Ilerodotua  (Wt.  Hi.  c.  115),  Diodorns 
aiculua  (lib.  Iv.  p.  801,  ed.  1604),  and  Stralio  (Oeor;., 
lib.  ill.).  Some  dlfferenoe  of  opinion  h;i8.  Indeed,  been 
entertained  as  to  the  particular  Islands  to  yrhich  the 
Phocni(!iim9  applied  the  term  Casalterldes ;  but  Borlase 
(Reform*  of  the  Scilly  Islands,  p.  72),  Larcher  (Jlerodole, 
tome  lii.  p.  884,  ed.  1802),  and  the  alilcst  critics,  agree 
that  they  are  the  Scilly  Islnndsi,  and  the  western  ex- 
tremity of  Cornwall.  After  the  destruction  of  Car- 
thago, the  British  tin  trade,  which  was  always  reckon- 
ed of  peculiar  importancoj  was  carried  on  by  the  mer- 
chants of  MurscUles,  and  subsequently  liy  tha  Romans. 
Besides  Britain,  Spain  furnished  the  ancients  Trith  con- 
siderable quantiilo"  of  tin.  We  have  no  very  precise 
information  us  to  the  purposes  to  which  they  applied 
this  metal.  It  has  bcp;i  supposed  that  the  Phoenicians, 
so  famous  for  their  purple  dyes,  were  acquainted  with 
the  use  of  the  solution  of  tin  In  nitro-muriatic  acid  in 
fixing  tliat  color.  The  best  of  tlie  ancient  mirrors,  or 
speciita,  were  also  made  of  a  mixture  of  copper  and 
tin ;  and  tin  was  used  In  the  coating  of  copper  vessels. 
— Watson's  Chfmicil  Kssays. 

In  modem  times,  the  tin  mines  of  Cornwall  and 
Devon  have  been  wrought  with  various  degrees  of 
energy  and  success.  Queen  Elizabeth  brought  over 
some  German  miners,  by  whom  some  of  the  processes 
were  improved.  During  the  civil  wars  the  mines  were 
much  neglected.  At  the  commencement  of  last  cen- 
tury, however,  the  business  of  mining  was  carried  on 
with  renewed  vigor ;  and  from  1720  to  1740  the  annual 
produce  was  about  2100  tons.  The  produce  went  on 
gradually  increasing,  till  It  amounted,  In  the  ten  years 
from  17!«)  to  1800,  to  3254  tons  a  year.  During  the 
next  fifteen  years  the  produce  fell  off;  and  for  the  five 
years  ending  with  1815  it  was  always  considerably 
under  3000  tons  a  year.  But  in  the  last-mentioned 
year  a  considerable  increase  took  place ;  and  since 
1816  the  produce  has  been,  with  the  exception  of  1820, 
always  above  8000  tons  n  year.  The  average  produce 
of  the  mines  in  the  year  1843  was  ostimntod  at  above 
6000  tons  a  year. 

Tin,  OrieulaJ  (Malay,  TSma;  Hind.  Kalin;  Siam- 
ese, Itihnl-;  Burmese,  Kye-pkju,  white  copper),  in 
Cummcrritil  Inntptnije  usually  called  Banca  tin.  It  Is 
found  In  several  provinces  of  China ;  but  the  most  ex- 
tensive, and  prol>ubly  richest  tin  district  in  the  world, 
exists  in  the  Malay  countries.  This  comprehends  the 
whole  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  extreme  cape  to  tho 
latitude  of  14°  on  its  western  side,  and  to  11°  on  Its 
eastern,  and  comprehends  several  of  tho  small  inlands 
l3'ing  in  the  route  Iwtween  the  peninsula  and  Java,  as 
far  as  the  latitude  of  3°  south ;  so  that  the  whole  of  this 
tin  district  has  an  extreme  length  of  near  1200  miles. 
By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  mines  witlitn  these 
limits  are  as  j-et  unwrought  and  unexplored.  It  was 
only  in  the  beginning  of  last  century  that  the  mines 
of  Banca,  the  moat  productive  at  present  worked,  were 
accidentally  discovered.  Tho  whole  tin  of  tlio  Slalay 
countries  is  the  produce  of  alluvial  ores,  or  what  Is 
called  in  Cornwall  "  Streaii.-work;"  nnd  from  tlie 
abundance  in  which  tho  mineral  has  been  found  by 
the  mere  washing  of  tho  soil,  no  attempt  has  hitherto 
been  iniidc  at  regular  mining,  or  otitainiug  tho  ore  from 
its  rocky  matrix.  Malay  tin,  consequently,  is  grain 
tin,  or  tin  in  a  very  pure  state ;  that  lieiug  tho  siiecles 
which  alluvial  ore  uniformly  produces.  Tho  n\inea, 
or  rather  excavations,  are  pcr|)endlcular  pits  of  from 
16  to  25  feet  ileep;  and  when  the  soil  ond  a  super- 
stratum ofpDnimon  clay  are  removed,  the  l)ed  contain- 
ing the  ore,  consisting  of  quartz  and  granitic  gravel,  is 
reached.  The  sand  and  gravel  are  separated  fVom  tho 
ore  by  passing  a  stream  of  water  through  tlie  whole 
materials.  The  ore  so  otitalned  is  preserved  in  heaps, 
and  smelted  peiiodically  with  cliarcool  in  a  blast  fur- 
nace. The  mine  or  pit  la  kept  clear  of  water  by  the 
Chinese  wheel.     No  cattle  are  used  In  any  part  of  the 


process,  human  labor  being  had  recourse  to  throngh- 
<mt  the  wholo  of  Its  stages.  The  most  imperfect  part 
of  the  process  is  tho  smelting.  The  stream  ores  of 
Cornwall,  which  are  generally  poor,  afford  firom  65  to 
75  per  cent,  of  grain  tin  ;  whereas,  owing  to  the  Im- 
perfection of  the  process,  from  those  of  Banca  not  more 
than  65  or  60  are  usually  olitained.  The  difference  In 
the  produce  suggested,  a  lew  years  ago,  the  practica- 
bility of  sending  the  ore  to  England  fbr  the  purpose 
of  being  smelted ;  and  the  experiment  was  tried ;  but 
our  customs  regulations  not  allowing  the  produce  to  be 
bonded  and  re-exported  without  duty,  rendered  the 
scheme  aliortlvc. 

With  very  trifling  exceptions,  the  wholo  tin  of  the 
Malay  islands  Is  mined  and  smelted  by  Chinese  settlers ; 
and  before  their  skill  and  enterprise  were  applied  to  Its 
production,  the  metal  seems  to  have  been  obtained  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  which  produced  it,  by 
processes  hardly  more  skillful  than  those  by  which  the 
precious  metals  were  procured  by  the  native  inhabit- 
ants of  America  prior  to  the  introduction  of  Euro|)ean 
skill  and  machiner)-.  Tho  following  estimate  has  been 
given  of  the  annual  produce  of  th.>  principal  states  and 
places  producing  tin : 

r.AST    '-'OABT  OF  THK   MaI.AY    I'FV1N91TI,A. 

Picllla. 

,  •  link  O.'yloa 6,000 

Qmda 2,(K)0 

I'cm 3,l>n0 

SalniiKoio 8,000 

Malacca 4,000 

Total  plcnls 1T,000 

WiisT  Coast  of  tut.  Malay  Piwinbui.v  asd  Islandb. 

ru-uiii. 

Siingora  and  Pntnnl 8,000 

TriiiKiinu 7,000 

I'nlmns 3,000 

Miigkop fe,00i1 

Itanca  3Mn0 

Total  picui r>;i,ooo 

This  can  be  considered  only  as  a  rough  estimate ; 
but  we  believe  It  is  not  far  wide  of  the  truth.  The 
n'  t  considerable  port  of  exportation  is  Batavia;  from 
which  there  is  sent  annuallj-,  either  directly  or  through 
orders  from  tho  Dutch  government  or  tho  authorities 
at  Banca,  2000  tons.  From  Prince  of  Wales  Island 
there  is  also  a  considerable  quantity  exported ;  and  ii 
smaller  one  direct  to  China  in  junks,  from  several  of 
the  native  jwrts  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  Malay 
peninsula.  Tho  great  marts  for  tho  consumption  of 
tin  are  China,  llindostan,  and  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. Tho  quality  of  the  different  descriptions  of 
Malay  tin,  ulthougli  there  may  be  some  inconsiderable 
difTercnce  in  the  quality  of  tho  original  ores,  seems  to 
be  derived  chiefly  from  the  greater  or  less  skill  with 
wliidi  tho  process  of  smelting  is  conducted  ;  and  this, 
again,  necessarily  depends  upon  the  extent  of  capital 
ond  goodness  of  tho  machinerj-  employed.  The  min- 
ing .iperations  of  Banca  have  long  been  conducted 
upon  a  larger  scale,  and  with  more  skill,  than  in  any 
other  of  tho  Malaj-  countries;  and,  consequenth',  the 
metal  produced  in  this  isl'nd  is  s.ipcrior  liy  fror'  10  to 
12  per  cent. :  in  the  market  of  Cuiitou  it  is  called  "old 
tin,"  In  contradistinction  to  "new  tin,"  the  p-oduii 
of  tho  other  JIalay  countries.  Next,  in  point  of  qual- 
ity, to  the  produce  of  Banca,  ore  those  of  Tringanu 
and  Singkep,  which  are  not  more  than  5  per  cent.  In- 
ferior to  it.  The  tin  of  the  state  of  Pera,  a  consider- 
able part  of  which  is  produced  by  the  natives  them- 
selves, without  Chinese  assistance,  is  tlie  worst,  mid 
usually  about  15  per  cent,  below  that  of  Banra.  TIio 
native  tin  of  China  is  10  per  cent  Inferior  to  that  of 
Banca,  and  is  probably  block-tin,  like  the  greater  port 
of  thot  of  Cornwall ;  and,  like  It,  the  produce  of  regular 
mining  operations,  and  not  alluvial.  The  produce  of 
the  Chinese  mines  is  said  of  late  years  to  have  greatly 
decreased  ;  probably  owing  to  the  great  increase  which 
has  recently  taken  plnco  in  the  produce  of  the  Malay 
countries,  and  the  cheapness  and  abundance  with  which 
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it  finds  iu  way  to  Chin*.  It  should  be  added,  that  of 
late  yean,  and  chiefly  owing  to  the  very  low  price  and 
abundance  of  Qerman  spolter  (sine)  in  the  Indian 
mnriiet,  this  commodity  has  occasionally  been  fnud- 
iilently  mixed  with  tin.  The  Chinese  brolcers  of  Can- 
ton, however,  are  sufficiently  expert  to  detect  the  adul- 
ter»tion ;  and  it  is  believed  tlutt  this  discreditable 
prai-tice  has  lately  ceased.  The  price  of  tin,  taldng 
r  bo  marliet  of  8inga|)oro  as  the  standanl,  has  fluctuated 
of  Inte  ^eors  from  14  to  ^0  Spanish  dollars  per  picul ; 
qual,  at  the  exchange  of  4«.  per  dollar,  to  47<.  and 
<!*«.  percwt.  At  an  average  of  these  prices,  the  annual 
value  of  the  whole  Malay  tin  will  be  about  £240,000 
per  annum. — Crawfuku'h  llutory  of  the  Indian  Archi- 
fitlago;  Dr.  IIoHariKLu's  MH.  iStatutical  View  of  tha 
Itlaiul  of  liaitcai  Singapore  Chroiucla;  Canton  Regit- 
Itr,  etc. 

KxpoBTii  or  JWsiiaiTio  Tin  ntoM  thii  rHnim  !|Itati»  ro« 
TiiH  Veau  kkdinu  June  8U,  18&7. 

Whilhar  aiporUd.  Valn>. 
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WbUhm  tiportod. 


( .'miada 

( ithiT  llritiKh  N.  A.  I'lwu. 

llritUli  ^Vl>■t  Indira 

lUyti 

Mixini 

Now  iiniQAda 

Sandwich  Inlands 

Total 

F'rom  wan»houpO 

.Not  from  wart'hounc 
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■England 
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OlhcT  Itriliah  N.  A.  l'<»«. 
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Tithes  arc  the  t<>ntli  part  of  tlio  incn-aite  yearly 
ariniiig  nuil  miowin^  from  tlic  jiroflts  of  lands,  titn 
stocli  ii|Kin  laniin,  and  tlut  ]M>rminal  iiiduxtrj'  uf  tbu  iu- 
haliitantK,  and  iire  xlfiTiugA  |)uyaMe  to  tlie  Cbun-h  by 
law.  I'luliT  tlic  .Ii'wisb  system,  tlie  tciitli  jwrt  of  the 
yearly  iiicreoM!  of  their  giMKb*  wax  duo  to  tlie  priests. 
— Sumbtrs,  xviii.  21;  Ikiil.,  xiv.  22;  J^vil.,  xxvii. 
•to,  .12. 

Ill  the  earliest  ages  of  the  ChrUtian  Church,  oflVtr- 
iugs  Uf rt!  made  !i)'  its  mentlicr.'*  ut  tlit<  ultar,  ut  collcv- 
liouy,  and  in  other  wayH ;  and  hui  h  payments  were 
unjoined  by  decrees  of  the  Church,  and  sanctluned  by 
geniral  mage.  For  many  cenlurieH,  bowevur,  they 
were  M'lwKtin.      Hot  when  tbo  Church  had  increased 


in  power,  and  began  to  number  among  its  members 
many  who  adhered  to  it  because  it  was  the  prevailing 
religion,  it  was  found  necessary  to  enforce  certain  fixed 
contributions  for  the  support  of  the  ministers  of  re- 
ligion. The  Church  relied  upon  the  example  of  the 
Jews,  and  claimed  a  tenth.  Meanwhile,  the  conver- 
sion of  temporal  princes  to  Christianity,  and  their  zeul 
in  favor  of  their  new  faith,  enabled  the  Church  to  ob- 
tain the  enactment  of  laws  to  compel  the  payment  of 
tithes.  In  England,  the  first  instance  of  a.  law  for 
the  olTering  of  tithes  was  that  of  Offii,  King  of  Morcia, 
toward  the  end  of  the  8th  centur}'.  He  first  gave  the 
Church  a  civil  right  in  tithes,  and  enabled  the  clergy 
to  recover  them  as  their  legal  due.  The  law  of  (Jl)'a 
was  at  a  later  period  extended  to  the  whole  of  England 
by  King  Ethelwulph.— I'liiuEAux  on  Tithet ;  Uoiix's 
C'l/clopedia. 

Tobacco  (Da.  Tubnl;  Du.  Tabak;  Fr.  TiUmc;  Gcr. 
Tabacki  It.  Toiocco;  i"*ol.  Tubaka;  Russ.  Tuhd ;  Sp. 
Tabaco;  Arab.  Biyjerbhang ;  Hind.  Tumbdiu;  Miibiy, 
Tambrdcoo),  the  dried  leaves  of  the  Nicoliaua  tabacum, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  America,  but  which  succeeds  very 
well,  and  is  extensively  cultivated  in  most  parts  of 
the  Old  World.  The  recent  leaves  possess  very  little 
odor  or  taste ;  but  when  dried,  their  odor  is  strong, 
narcotic,  and  somewhat  fetid ;  their  taste  bitter  and 
extremely  acrid.  AVlien  well  cured,  they  are  of  a 
yellowisli  green  color.  When  distilled,  they  yield  an 
essential  oil,  on  which  their  virtue  depends,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  a  virulent  poison.  The  leaves  are  used 
in  various  ways  ;  being  chewed,  swolied,  and  ground 
and  manufactured  into  suuflf.  It  is  in  the  Inst  uirn- 
tioiied  form  that  tobacco  is  principally  used  iu  (irrat 
Uritaiii ;  and  though  the  contrary  has  been  often  an- 
serted,  its  use  does  not  seem  to  be  productive  of  auy 
perceptibio  bud  consequence. 

liitturical  Skttih. — The  taste  for  tobacco,  though 
apparently  administering  only  to  a  frivolous  grutilica- 
tion,  has  given  birth  to  a  most  extensive  commerce, 
and  lieen  a  powerful  spur  to  industry,  an'^cz  a  uativo 
of  the  New  World,  its  introduction  isto  Europe  datea 
only  from  the  early  part  of  the  IGth  centur}-.  Seeds 
of  the  plant  were  sent,  in  IMO,  from  Portugal  to  Cath- 
erine de'  Medici,  by  Jean  Nicot,  the  French  embaKsadur 
in  that  countr}',  from  whom  it  haa  received  its  Ixjtan- 
ical  name.  The  notion,  at  one  time  so  general,  that 
tha  Sfiecitic  appellation  tobacco  was  derived  fnun  its 
liaving  liecn  im|Mirted  from  Tobago,  is  now  univcraiU}- 
admitted  to  bo  without  foundation.  Iluniluildt  ba.s 
shown  that  tobacco  was  the  term  used  in  the  lluytian 
language  to  designate  the  pipe,  or  instrument  iiiado 
use  of  by  the  natives  iu  smoliiug  the  herb ;  and  tlie 
term,  having  been  transferred  by  the  Hpunlards  frum 
the  ]ii|>o  to  the  herb  itself,  has  been  udojited  \,y  the 
other  nations  of  the  ancient  world. — Kmui  rulitii/ut  tur 
la  youvtllu  J-.tpuytie,  vol.  iii.  p.  00,  2d.  ed.  Tolwcco 
is  Udieved  to  have  lieen  first  introduced  into  KuKlaiiil 
by  the  settlers  who  returned,  in  IbHli,  from  tlic  cuiun\ 
which  it  had  been  attempted  to  found  in  Vir);inia, 
under  tlie  auspices  of  JSir  SValtur  Kaleigh,  in  the  |ire 
ceding  year.  Ilurriutt,  who  accom|)unied  thib  e.\|ie(ii- 
tion,  gives,  in  lii.n  description  of  Virginia,  an  uccuiint 
uf  the  tobacco  plant,  ami  of  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  u.sed  by  the  iiati\  es  ;  adding,  that  the  Ijiglisli, 
during  tliu  time  they  were  in  Virginia,  and  since  their 
return  home,  were  accustomed  to  smoke  it  alter  the 
fashion  of  the  Indians,  "and  found  many  rare  and 
wonderful  cxiierimeuts  of  the  virtue  thereof."— IIak- 
i.tVT,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  liuleigh,  and  other  youn^'  nun  of 
fashion,  having  athipted  the  practice  of  Kiiiolclng,  it 
spread  among  tho  English ;  as  it  hud  previously  spread 
among  tho  Spaniards,  I'ortugucso,  French,  and  ulher 
coiitiueiitul  nations.  Ilut  .'t  made  its  greatest  profjresii 
ill  Kuglund  after  the  foundation  of  the  colony  at  .laiiies- 
town,  in  Virginia,  in  1C07,  The  soil  of  the  colom 
being  found  particularly  well  fitted  fur  the  culture  uf 
tobacco,  considerable  ((uantitiea  were  rai.^cd  and  sent 
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home ;  and  the  numerous  Indlvidnalt  interested  In  tho 
colony  contributed  to  introduce  that  taste  for  it  -which 
was  diffused  among  all  classes  with  astonishing  ra- 
pidity. James  I,  attempted,  by  repeated  proclama- 
tions and  pultlicationa,  some  of  them  couched  in  verj- 
strong  terms,  to  restrain  the  use  of  tobacco.  But  his 
efforts  had  very  little  effect ;  and  the  settlers  in  Vir- 
ginia continued  to  experience  a  more  rapidly  increas- 
ing and  better  demiind  for  tobacco  than  for  any  other 
product  of  the  colony.  During  tho  earlier  part  of  the 
reign  of  Charles  I.,  the  trade  in  tobacco  was  monopo- 
lized by  the  crown.  This  monopoly  was  not,  howev- 
er, of  long  continunnce,  and  totally  ceased  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war. 

Tobacco  plants  had  been  early  introduced  into  En- 
gland, and  were  found  to  answer  remarkably  well. 
Their  cultivation  was,  indeed,  prohibited  by  James, 
and  afterward  by  Charles,  but  apparently  without  ef- 
fect. At  length,  however,  the  growing  consumption 
of  tobacco  having  excited  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment financiers,  it  was  seen  that,  by  imposing  a  duty 
on  its  importation,  a  considerable  revenue  might  be 
raised;  hut  that,  were  it  allowed  to  be  freely  culti- 
vated at  home,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  collect  a 
duty  upon  it.  In  1<H3  the  Lords  and  Commons  im- 
posed a  moderate  duty,  for  the  sake  of  revenue,  on 
plantation  tobacco ;  but  instead  of  directly  prohibiting 
the  use  of  native  tobacco,  they  burdened  it  with  such 
a  duty  as,  it  was  supposed,  would  occasion  its  culture 
to  be  abandoned.  The  facility,  however,  with  whV;h 
the  duty  was  evaded  soon  satisfied  the  republieun 
leaders  that  more  vigorous  measures  were  required  to 
stop  its  cultivation,  and  consequently  to  render  its  im- 
portation a  source  of  revenue.  Hence,  in  1652,  an  act 
was  passed  prohibiting  the  growth  of  tobacco  in  En- 
gland, and  appointing  commissioners  to  see  its  provi- 
sions carried  into  effect.  This  act  was  confirmed  at  the 
Restoration,  by  the  act  Charles  II.,  c.  84,  which  order- 
ed that  all  tobacco  plantations  should  be  destroyed. 
These  measures  were  believed  at  tho  time  to  have  been 
principally  brought  about  by  the  solicitations  of  tho 
plantors  ;  but  their  real  intention  was  not  so  much  to 
conciliate  or  benefit  the  latter,  as  to  facilitate  tho  col- 
lection of  a  revenue  from  tobacco ;  and,  considered  in 
this  point  of  view,  their  policy  seems  quite  unexcep- 
tional>le. 

Nicotiana  Tabacum. — It  Is  thought  by  some  that  this 
plant  received  its  name  from  Tabacco,  a  province  of 
Yucatan,  New  Spain ;  others  say  from  the  island  of 
Tobago,  one  of  the  Caribbees ;  and  others  that  it  is 
derived  from  Tobasco,  in  the  Gulf  of  Florida.  It  was 
first  observed  at  San  Domingo,  a.d.  1496 ;  and  was 
used  freely  l)y  the  Spaniards  in  Yucatan  in  1520.  To- 
bacco was  first  carried  to  England  in  the  seventh  year 
of  Elizabeth,  1565,  by  Sir  John  Hawkins ;  but  Sir 
Walter  lialeigh  and  Sir  Francis  Drake  are  also  men- 
tioned as  having  first  introduced  it  in  England.  Ac- 
cording to  Stowe'a  Chronicle,  it  was  manufactured 
only  for  exportation  for  soma  years.  The  Pied  Bull 
Inn,  at  Islington,  was  the  first  house  in  England  where 
tobacco  was  smoked.  In  1584  a  proclamation  of  the 
English  government  was  Issued  against  it.  The  Star 
Chamber  ordered  the  duties  to  be  6».  lOd.  per  lb.,  in 
the  year  1614.  Its  cultivation  was  prohibited  in  En- 
gland by  Charles  II.  The  act  laying  a  specific  duty 
on  the  importation  into  England  was  passed  1684. 
The  cultivation  was  allowed  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1779.  In  Amierton't  Iliilory  of  Commerce  we  find 
that  the  tax  waa  Increased,  and  put  under  the  excise 
in  1789.  Various  statutes  have  been  passed  by  the 
English  government  relative  to  tobacco.  The  act  to 
revive  tlic  act  prohibiting  the  culture  of  tobacco  in  Ire- 
land paMcd  2  William  IV.  (August,  1881).  The  act 
directhig  that  tobacco  grown  in  Ireland  be  purchased 
in  order  to  Its  lieing  destroyed,  March  24, 1832.  The 
quantity  consumed  in  England  in  1791  was  9,600,000 
lbs.,  and  in  1829  about  16,000,000  lbs.     In  1840  the 


quantity  had  reached  to  40,000,000  lbs.  In  1854  th- 
quantity  Imirarted  into  Qreat  Britain  was  about 
86,000,000  lbs.,  of  which  2,710,000  lbs.  wore  manufac- 
tured as  cigars  or  snuff,  and  the  rest  unmanufactured. 
— Haydn. 

In  some  countries  tobacco  is  principally,  perhaps, 
used  in  the  form  of  snuff;  In  others  it  Is  principally 
chewed,  or  again  smoked ;  but,  in  one  form  or  another, 
it  is  every  where  made  use  of.  So  early  as  1624,  Popn 
Urban  YIII.  issued  a  bull  excommunicating  those 
vlio  smoked  in  "hurches!  Tho  practice  of  smoking 
was  at  one  time  exceedingly  prevalent  in  England; 
but  during  the  reign  of  George  III.  it  was  well-nigli 
superseded,  at  least  among  the  higher  and  middln 
clas.  -I,  by  the  practice  of  snuff-taking.  Latterly, 
however,  smoking  has  been  extensively  revived  among 
both  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

Wo  quote  the  following  statement  as  to  the  univer- 
sality of  tho  use  of  tobacco  from  a  learned  paper  on  Its 
"  Introduction  and  Use,"  in  the  22d  volume  (p.  142) 
of  the  Asiatic  Journal:  "  In  Spain,  France,  and  Ger- 
many, in  Holland,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Russia,  tht< 
practice  of  smoking  tobacco  prevails  among  the  rich 
and  poor,  the  learned  and  the  gay.  In  the  United 
States  smoking  is  often  carried  to  excess.  If  we  pass 
to  the  East,  we  shall  find  the  practice  almost  universal. 
In  Turke}-  the  pipe  Is  perpetually  In  the  month  ;  and 
the  most  solemn  conferences  arc  generally  concluded 
with  a  friendly  pipe,  employed  like  the  calumet  of  peace 
among  tho  Indians.  In  the  East  Indies  not  merely 
all  classes,  but  both  sexes,  inhale  the  fragrant  steam ; 
tho  only  distinction  among  them  consisting  in  tho 
shape  of  tho  instrument  employed,  and  the  species  of 
the  herb  smoked.  In  China  the  habit  equally  prevails ; 
and  n  modern  traveler  in  that  country  (Barrow)  states, 
that  every  Chinese  female,  from  the  age  of  eight  or 
nine  years,  wears,  as  an  appendage  to  her  dress,  a  small 
silken  purse  or  pocket  to  hold  tobacco  and  a  pipe,  with 
the  use  of  which  many  of  them  are  not  unacquainted 
at  this  tender  age.  This  prevalence  of  the  practic« 
at  an  early  period  among  the  Chinese  is  appealed  to 
by  M.  Pallas  as  an  evidence  that  '  in  Asia,  and  espe- 
cially in  China,  the  use  of  tobacco  for  smoking  is  more 
ancient  than  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.'  He 
adds :  '  Among  the  Chinese,  and  among  the  Mongol 
tribes  who  had  the  most  intercourse  with  them,  the 
custom  of  smoking  Is  so  general,  so  frequent,  and  has 
become  so  indispensable  a  luxurj* ;  the  tobacco  purse 
affixed  to  their  belt  so  necessarj-  an  article  of  dress  ; 
the  form  of  the  pipes,  from  which  the  Dutch  seem  to 
luve  taken  the  model  of  theirs,  so  original ;  and,  last- 
ly, tho  preparation  of  the  yellow  leaves,  which  are 
merely  rubbed  to  pieces  and  then  put  into  the  pipe,  so 
peculiar,  that  they  could  not  possibly  derive  all  this 
from  America  by  waj-  of  Europe ;  especially  as  India, 
where  the  practice  of  smoking  is  not  so  general,  inter- 
venes lietween  Persia  and  China.'  "  This,  however, 
is  a  verj'  doubtful  proposition.  It  seems  sufficiently 
established  that  the  tobacco  plant  was  first  brought 
from  Central  America  (see  date  of  introduction  of  to- 
l)aeco),  and  It  is  most  prol)able  that  it  was  thence  car- 
ried to  Slam,  China,  and  other  Eastern  eountrie.".  The 
names  given  to  it  in  all  the  languages  of  the  East  are 
obviously  of  European,  or  rather  American,  origin ; 
a  fact  which  seems  completely  to  negative  tho  idea  of 
Its  being  indigenous  to  the  East. 

Tobocco  Is  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico,  but 
only  for  home  consumption.  It  might  probably,  how- 
ever, were  it  not  for  the  restrictions  under  which  it  is 
placed,  form  a  considerable  article  of  export  from  that 
countrj'.  Under  the  Spanish  government,  the  tobacco 
monojwly  was  one  of  the  principal  sources  of  revenue ; 
yielding  (Vom  4,000,000  to  4,500,000  dollars,  exclusive; 
of  th»  expenses  of  administration,  amounting  to  about 
800,000  dollars.  No  tobacco  was  allowed  to  be  culti- 
vated, except  in  a  few  specified  places.  Commission- 
ers, or  guardas  de  tabaco,  were  appointed,  whose  duty 
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it  WM  to  Uke  rarothut  uUtubacco  |ilantat(ons  withnut 
the  privileged  ilictrii  t«  sliould  bo  ite»tr<-\'»U.  The  gov- 
eruineut  fixed  tlu*  prico  at  wliicit  tlie  vultivaton  of 
tobacco  wero  oliligcd  t'j  mU  it  to  iu  agvntii.  Tlia  tale 
cf  the  niiiiiiifactiind  tut>acco  was  farmed  out ;  a:id 
cigari  wr  'p  tiot  ulluucd  to  ba  Mild,  except  ut  tlio  royikl 
tttancut.  No  oue  wan  ulKi"  e<i  to  imo  ci);ar»  of  liiH  own 
manufucture.  This  upprcMilvu  lunn.ipuly  waa  eatab- 
liatird  iu  17(i4.  It  baa  lieeu  continued,  from  tlio  ditfl- 
cuUy  of  supplying  tho  revenue  which  it  produces,  l>y 
the  rovolutiiinary  govumiuunta, — IIumboi.ut,  A'kmmWh 
Kt]Kt;,int,  iii.  49;  roiNSBTT's  A'ote*  on  Mveic',  note 
IIG,  Luiulon  cd, 

Cului  ia  vclebruted  fur  its  toV  \cco,  particalaily  ita 
cigura.  Tlieae  coiiaitt  of  tho  lea '  an,  formed  into  small 
mlla,  for  tho  purpose  of  smukinx.  Formerly  tl^eir  iui- 
portution  inti)  Kn^jland  wua  pmliib  td;  lut  they  may 
BOW  be  imi>orted  on  >■  -iag  an  -.  ;itvji'  duty.  Hn- 
vanu  cicir,^  I1 1>  jBUi,  .  ji 
ly  to  1.-  '.  i.'t  cui>.  .  . 
subjected  to  the  aiiiua  "  :• 
Mexii'o;  but  at  tb  puiv 
thrown  oiion.  In  .ouat"  •.  ^:  n 
given  tu  the  buninea.'i,  thu  ,  t:>iuutU>u 
of  tobuceo  (ire  both  rapidly  incrtasii;  5,  i 


the  article  under  the  tarifT  syatem  of  that  i,  H(,'~nni. 
The  quantity  of  cigars  and  snuft'  imported  does  not  ex- 
ceed two  or  three  hundre<l  we{(,,ht  per  iinnutn,  The 
following  table,  compiled  horn  parliamentary  returna 
fliows  the  im|Kirts  of  tobacco  into  the  I'nited  KInf;. 
doin,  an<l  the  quantities  entered  at  each  port,  durini; 
tiie  year  1860 : 


Poiii. 


I,(^n<lon 

I  Werpool .... 

Urtitol 

(ilaiguw 

I..ltli 

Siiiithanipton. 

Other  placea  . 

Total... 


1,033 

e.r'o 

4U 

201) 

140 

3 


IS.TWi 


MMliilfactitr«il 

•ndcliikn. 

TiiM. 


H6 

4 


654 


ToUl. 

T«iir~ 

8,1'20 

T,"fl 

4.V> 

4a  1 

200 

IW 

T 

HI,'! '4 


'kor,'"' '  .,  l'~«  Provioua- 
»  ii;  ri.Ja  0'  u..'  acco  were 
,  i  ,-,i.iti).ii  ■•>b'  »"  '  •'''a  Of  in 
;  lo'-;'-.'';  -•  the  uaile  was 
!,  vi  n  -  .''-"uloni  thus 
'  (lortation 
J,,  hardly, 
perlup.'!,  >^o  much  as  might  liavo  been  »\[>ec  ,od,  tho 
culture  of  ^l!gar  and  coffee  Itcing  for  a  while  reckoned 
more  prollUiblo ;  that,  however,  is  no  longer  the  caau. 
— See  Ci3BA  for  £.\poris. 

I'nitfii  iS'<(i/«.— Previous  to  tho  war  of  Independ- 
ence, ita  culture  had  spread  into  Maryland,  Carolina, 
(<eor^i t,  and  Ixmiaiana,  from  which  nearly  »U  Europe 
was  buppUed  \  but  at  present  moat  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  Old  World  derive  a  ,  un«iderable  part  of  their 
revenue  from  the  cultivation  of  this  plant.  Independ- 
ent of  it.-i  pnxluction  in  th>t  Middle  and  tioutliern  States 
of  tho  I'nton,  tobacco  is  exteuaivuly  cultivated  in 
Mexico,  the  Spanish  Jtain,  ('uba,  Ilrazil,  Trinidad, 
SiUi  Domingo.  Turl'.cy,  I'oisia,  India,  Cliina,  Australia, 
*hfl  rhllippiues,  and  Ja|HUi,  It  has  also  been  raised 
with  succes.s  in  nearly  every  country  iu  I".urojio,  I'^^ypt, 
Algeria,  tho  Cape  of  Ciuod  Hope,  tlie  C'anarios,  and 
numerous  other  islands  iu  the  ocean,  ('unuda.  New 
Bruiikvt  ick,  and  on  the  westtim  coast  of  America.  The 
princlp.i1  varieties  ciiUi\  nted  in  Uie  United  .Stat«s  are 
the  \irginian,  the  lurge-Ieaved,  the  dworf,  the  Cuba, 
and  the  iMnnnou  green  tobacco. 

In  1C2^  then  were  raised  in  Virginia  fU^iXM  lbs. 
The  amount  cxjiorted  fioui  that  colony  in  lt>39  was 
l!i0,0O.)  lbs. ;  annually  for  ten  years  preceding  1709, 
■.J8,8('i*t,iiij(i  lbs.;  anniully  for  several  years  preceding 
the  Kevolution,  ii5,000  hogsheaiU ;  In  i;<>«,  70,1)00 
ht>gsheads;  from  North  Caniiina,  in  17o:>,  lOU  hogs- 
hea(i«;  from  Georgia,  in  177'J,  ]7ii,7;l2  lb.'.  Tlie 
amount  ex|K"ted  from  the  United  Col(,ni«s  in  1772 
nas  97.79'J,2(  Mis.  j  in  17W),  17,424,2(;7  Ibr.. ;  from  the 
United  .States,  in  1787,  89,041,000  los;  in  17<.)],  101,272 
hogaheada,  81,122  lbs.  manufactured,  and  iu,(i8U  \\»>. 
of  anutf;  in  1800,  78,(^80  hogsheads,  457,718  lbs.  man- 
ufactured, and  41,453  lbs.  of  suuO  ,  in  I8l0,  84, IM 
hogshrails,  4!K'),4'.'7  lbs,  manufactured,  :uid  4(>,(>4<.)  lbs. 
of  snuff;  in  1820  '21,  60,858  liogslieads,  1,332,949  lbs. 
manufactured,  and  44,552  lbs.  of  snufT;  iu  1830-'31, 
8ti,718  hogsheads,  3,<133,850  ll>s.  manufactur^ii,  and 
2",9fi7  lbs.  of  snuff,  in  184*  '41,  147,828  hogsheads, 
7,&0:t,ri{4  His.  manuf,!!  turatl,  snd  08,053  lbs.  of  snutf ; 
in  l'<50-'5i,  1I5,1M5  hogsheaii*,  7,235,358  Iba.  manufac- 
tured, and  37,422  U*.  of  suuif. 

Accorditig  to  the  ceuMii  returns  of  1840,  the  amount 
<if  toliaccu  raised  in  the  United  Status  was  210,103,319 
lbs. ;  of  1850,  ]90,752,G4C  lbs. ;  showing  a  decrease  in 
Its  culture  of  19,410,B73  lbs. 

(jrral  lirit(un.~ll  is  assumed  l;y  llritish  atatisticians 
that  the  yearly  consumption  of  toliactio  iu  Great  Uritaiu 
tnd  Ireland  amouiris  tu  2C,00O  ton*:  about  one  half 
<<f  which,  it  i-i  supposed,  is  smuggled,  i  wing  tu  the 
i-.Kcessive  duties  (upward  of  1000  jier  cent.)  levied  un 


Tho  following  rjtu,",  tr .nsmitt' d  u  i.he  House  oi" 
'omnions,  ''ir  the  yea.-  .^^iiding  .January  6, 185.1,  shows 
ihe  niinual  t.  msuuiptioii  of  tobacco  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  duty  levied  on  tho  same : 
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The  following  table,  exhibiting  the  exports  of  tn- 
l>;\cco  from  (ircut  liritain  for  1852,  will  show  tlin  i|uaii. 
tities  and  destination  of  that  article  supplied  by  V.n- 
gland  to  foreign  countries,  n>lutiv«ly  to  the  <|uaiitities 
im|iortcd.  Total  quantity  imported  15,700  tuiia,  or 
85,168,000  lbs. 

ICXPOKTS  rtOM   ClBIAT  IlRITAIS,  1H6j. 

Pluu.  lUA. 

Drnsnisu 31 

ClirWlsna 20 

I  irrmtlirtm \1 

H<'iii'Ra1 IB 

(iiiiTuiey 14 

I.llmrii" to 

lair  nf  Man 54 

><UDdrr  plates M 

Tetal "Moj 

I       The  foreg'iiug  taVile  shows  that  in  1852  there  Wfr« 
i  exjiorted  from  liriiit  ilritaiji  alxjiit  2,602,000  llw.  (ul. 
I  lowing  10<IO  lbs.  to  thu  hogshead)  out  of  the  .15.1iW.iiA0 
IU:.  iiU|H>tt«d,  showing  the  amount  retained  fur  eon- 
sumption  to  be  32,.'iti(<.000  lbs. 

QrA.iTiTiJtM  ANT>  \*Ai.rr  or  ToiiArio  (saw)  rxiMiiTFn  FRn« 
niK  I'nm.ii  Statiis  to  (iIcat  IIutaik  ANn  Imlanii  mm 
m3o  TO  isfiO. 
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*  Tlier«  wurs  also  exported  owm  snd  bales,  Intibided  In  tha 
c-jlumii  "f  vaUif. 

The  duties  on  imported  tobacco  yield  to  th«  British 
govonunent  over  four  and  a  ladf  milUont  sterling  an- 
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nuully.  For  tha  fifty  veare,  from  1801  to  1R50,  the 
aKgref^ato  dutiex  roUect/d  nmountpd  t(i  tlin  eiuirinoiiH 
auiii  of  oiitf  hundred  I'.id  fifty  million  iWiin-lH  nterling! 
We  annex  tha  ((uratiliea  imjiortcd,  mid  the  dutic*,  nt 
interval!  of  five  yuan : 

Yflan.  PouP''   ronftuni«<t 

iSOl It,!lfl4,0ll" 

ISOB V   '■15,1'fln 

imo 30,1, ..1,0)0 

1816 17,l»ft5,()00 

ISaO 16.T1»,(I«0 

1985 18,7(11,000 

1830.  10,20.1,0(10 

1886 81,110,000 

1840 S8,()fl6,0iM) 

1S4S 20,101,000 

1880 27,T:I4,00(' 

The  changes  in  the  import  duties  wore  as  foUowsi 

Venrt.  Arnvrlrtu 

>.    it. 

1801-'2  

1803 

1MI4 

180R 

ISOfl 

1SIP9 

1812 3    5 

1818 9    8 

1816 8    2 

1810 4    0 

1«25 8    0 

1828 

1888 9    9 

1S42 3    0 

We  Imvo  no  means  of  aiicertaining  tlie  vnlun  of 
cigurti  ^tMl(ll(ed  away  in  the  United  States  nnnually. 

JJwltn. — The  cultivation  of  tobacco  in  tlie  (irund 
Duchy  of  Hadun  was  commenced  in  the  early  part  of 
tliii  present  conturj'.  It  has  grontly  increa.scd  within 
tlie  last  twenty  years;  and  particularly  so  since  the 
commencement  of  the  exportation  of  jnlatinaie  cignr.i 
to  the  United  States,  and  which  export  trade  during 
the  last  twelve  years  has  shown  a  constantly  aug- 
menting importance.  In  the  Grauil  Duchy  there  are 
now  from  18,000  to  20,000  acres  of  land  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  It  is  particularly  the  Baden 
palatinate  which  yields  the  mo)it  and  best;  but  the 
cultivat'on  extends  to  other  parts,  and  even  as  far  ns 
OlVenburg,  in  Ureisgau.  The  crops  of  five  years  dif- 
fered very  much  from  each  other  in  regard  to  quan- 
tity, and  still  more  in  quality.  The  last  two  crops 
were  superior  to  all  others. 

The  crops  of  l.Wl  worn 100,000  cwt. 

"  1852 2(H),OI10    " 

"  1883 100,000     " 

"  1884 150,000     " 

"  1886 ITO.OOO    " 

"  1300 180,000    " 

The  cultivation  and  produce  of  the  Pfalz  (Rhenish 
Bavaria)  amounts  to  about  half  of  that  of  Radcn.  As 
compared  with  other  crops,  tho  cultivation  of  tobacco 
would  appear  to  the  traveler  to  lie  on  verj'  largo  planta- 
tions, but  the  vast  extent  of  tobacco  ground  in  some 
pnits  of  the  Bailish  palatinate  (as  near  Seckenheim, 
where  they  reach  for  miles)  belong  to  hundreds  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  generally  speaking,  in  the  Haden  and 
Bavarian  palatinates  ;  tobacco  Is  cultivated  only  in  de- 
tached and  small  pieces  of  ground ;  some  few  of  the 
principal  land-owners  raise  ftrom  160  to  200  ewt.  per 
annum;  some  not  more  th»  jcwt. ;  and  others,  again, 
not  more  than  3,  and  even  down  to  2  cwt.  Tho  to- 
Imcco  is  not  put  up  in  hogsheads,  as  in  America ;  it  is 
put  up  in  strong  bales.  Tho  finer  sorts  and  kaf  are 
put  up  fn  bores,  and  exported  to  Spain,  England,  etc. 
Common  tobacco  for  inland  consumption  is  mostly 
sold  and  dispatched  in  a  loose  state. 

I'Vom  1844  to  1X52  the  prices  of  tobacco,  \vith  a  few 
exception!),  remained  about  tho  same ;  the  lowest  at 
7|  florins,  und  the  highest  16  florins,  per  60  kilograms. 
During  the  years  \»b'i-'h9  the  eximrt  of  cigars,  prin- 
cipally to  the  United  States,  had  become  so  great  as  to 
make  the  cigar  manufacturen  early  and  Important 
purchasers.     Largo  purchases  were  also  made  for  the 


rrgiet  of  Prance  and  Austria.  The  latter  alone  bought 
100,000  cwt.,  which,  of  course,  productd  a  great  rise 
In  the  market ;  prices  went  up  from  12  florins  to  25 
florins  per  60  kilograms  ;  and  since  tbi>t  periiKl  tobacco, 
like  cotton  and  public  fundi',  has  become  an  article  of 
"  speculation." 

The  average  prices  for  tho  last  five  years  may  bo 
quoted  as  follows : 

Ksv  for  1861 19  to  S3  florins  per  60  kllosmms. 

"      1869 7UMS      "  "  •'      , 

"      1S53 10  'o  14      "  "  "     ,; 

"      ISM 12  lo25      "  "  "       , 

"      1886 lOtoOO      "  "  "      '■ 

"       1866 18  to  42      "  "  "1 

The  whole  of  tho  last  crop  v.'ns  disposed  of  before 
the  close  of  the  year,  lictween  l;urlsruhc  and  Brucli- 
sul  the  prices  were  from  Iti  to  23  florins.  The  first- 
rate  t<)l)acco  of  tno  palatinate  was  sold  from  3.?  to  42 
florins  per  50  kilograms.  According  to  estimate,  about 
one  half  of  the  pro<luee  is  manufactured,  and  the  other 
half  exported  to  Kngland,  .Spain,  and  Switzerland,  und 
to  Austria  and  l''n'.nce.  It  is  quite  clear  that  tho  grow- 
ing of  tobacco  is  profitable ;  for  it  is  known  that  on  an 
average  it  costs  tho  planter  not  over  12  florins  per  60 
kilograms  ;  und  in  further  evidence  of  t'.e  fact  is  tho 
constantly  increasing  breadth  of  '"Ti  i.ivoted  to  tho 
cultivation  of  tluit  crop.     The  'on  of  foreign 

tobacco  in  the  Grand  Duchy  ei',.  .lot  ,>rrectly  as- 

certained, there  being  no  stat'  i,:.y  i ..  ^t  of  it,  but 
(  have  heard  the  quantity  es;  .,eda.  "  -M)  ewt. per 
annum. 

The  present  high  price".  •  *oiji\  ■  In  tho  face  of 
good  crfjps,  are  caused  in  ■  «a.  m' ,  iir,  i>y  'ho  active 
cx|Hirt  demand.  The  shi'^p' 'b  igi  >  s  to  America, 
and  who  have  now  most.-  thcii  ..tn  nianufactories, 
are  largo  and  ready  puic'  ^rs,  a.'l  far  the  best  kinds 
piiy  high  prices.  The  ■■ '  "!»  egie  is  a  very  im- 
portant customer,  and  the  '  ..^i  h  rfgie  earlj-  la.^t  fall 
contracted  with  some  of  vi.fc  '.laden  cigar  manufactories 
for  l()0,()Oi),000  of  cigars,  "ihe  improved  export  trade 
bus  increased  the  demand  for  tobac<o  of  foreign  growth. 
In  Baden  and  Hhenish  Bavaria  there  arc  no  other  taxes 
on  the  cultivation  of  tobacco  except  land  and  ground 
tuxes,  while  the  duty  on  foreign  tobacco  is, 

On  raw  tobacco 7  florbis  jwr  bO  l:ii?f^am8. 

<ln  ninniifnctiircil  tobnccr  , . ,     101     "  "  " 

Onrlgart iB      "  "         " 

—United  Sintes  Com.  Relat. 

France.  —  The  revenue  derived  from  the  tobacco 
monopoly  in  France,  during  the  first  nine  months  of 
1857,  reaches  the  enormous  sum  of  127,223,000  francs, 
or  about  $25,'1I4,COO — showing  an  increase  over  tho 
revenue  derive<l  from  the  .same  source  tho  correspond- 
ing jieriod  of  1851!  of  7,4«8,000  francs,  or  $1,497,600. 
The  increase  Is  owing  to  tho  larger  consimiption  of  to- 
bacco in  France,  and  would  seem  to  indicate  a  steady 
market  for  the  article  in  the  leading  'Countries  of  Eu- 
rope. Tlie  tobacco  monopoly,  under  the  rfi)ie  system, 
commenced  in  France  in  the  yeor  1811 .  The  fcdlow- 
ing  statement  will  show  the  amount  of  revenue  derived 
from  this  article  in  quinquennial  periods  from  that  date : 


1S41 $14,!m.S19 

1R48 17,1'i2,216 

IWl 18,440,740 

1852 l!i,008,Slii 

9  montlia  la^O. , ,     23,(147,000 
«  monHifl  1857, . .     26,444,000 


1811 $1,200,000 

1810 0,071,004 

18-21 8,4:>6,S01 

1820 8,',I9S,011 

18S1 0,184,180 

1.830 Il,126,iiu3 

The  United  States  supplies  about  two-fifths  of  all 
tho  tobacco  consumed  in  Europe,  and  usually  from 
three-fourths  to  four-fifths  of  all  the  tobacco  consumed 
in  Francj.  Were  tho  monopoly  abolished,  and  our  to- 
bacco admitted  at  a  moderate  duty,  cur  exports  of  the 
article  to  France  would  increase  at  least  ten-fold.  The 
average  price  of  American  tobacco  delivered  at  the  fac- 
j  tories  of  the  regie,  all  expenses  included,  is  estimated 
as  follows ; 

.Miirylnnd  tobacco 9'5  ccuts  per  lb.     • 

Virginia         »      »■%  " 

Kentucky      "      7-T 

Missouri        "      T-5  " 
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1848 
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Tha  profits  rcallied  \>y  the  rigi»,  one  yw  with  An- 
other, avenge  ue«rly  460  per  cent. 

A'ttAeriandt. — The  cultivatUm  uf  tobacco  in  the  Mcth- 
erbuiUii  U  lubject  to  no  reitriotiona,  with  the  exception 
of  the  exciie  duty,  to  which,  lilie  uJl  other  pructiictx,  it 
la  liable.  From  1800  to  lUOO  niofKeni)  (.equal  to  aOOO 
to  StiUO  acre!)  are  annually  devoted  to  tobacco.  Thd 
tobacco  laud  ia  situated  in  tho  provinces  of  (luilder- 
land,  Overyasel,  Utrecht,  and  ZeahimL  Tho  avuraKu 
quantity  of  tolwcco  produced  on  each  morgeu  ix  aljout 
4600  IbA.  The  total  crop  i«  estimated  st  from  H,000,000 
to  9,000,000  Um.  per  annum. — AuruUtt  ilu  Commerce 
ICxttrieur,  No.  540.  The  quantity  reserved  for  home 
consumption  u  about  2,000,000  ll>s.,  of  which, 

t^mokliiK  tobacra,  aboiit 000,000  Iba. 

Huuff TOO.IHH)  " 

Cover*  for  el(f»r» 4<KI,000  " 

B«»ides  the  above,  the  Netherlands  export  to  for- 
eign countries  about  0,000,000  lbs.  of  tobacco : 

In  llm  leaf 6.000,000  IUk. 

Mauiifarluriil 1,<HK),0U0  " 

Tho  followinj^  table  itbows  the  annual  tolMicco  ex- 
port trade  of  lloliaud : 

Tlu-  KhcnUh  proviDn-a MO.OOO  klliiKranu. 

KuMla  and  Urt-at  UrlUlu 4II0,IMKI         >■ 

Sardinia SBO,0no         " 

Norway  and  I Irn mark SO,0fl<)         " 

Naplea , 00,000         " 

Knnian  iitatci tiO,il0o         " 

Spain  »nd  Tortngal ai.OOO         " 

Tho  total  quantity  of  tobiicco  grown  in  the  Kether- 
landa  is  dintributed  ax  follows : 

KUocnuns. 
For  the  niaunfartiiro  ofrniifrand  chewing  tobacco.  l.RT.'S.OOO 
For  clgam  and  cigar  covrn l,TrB,fl00 

Average  price  of  the  former,  from  11  to  82  florins 
for  common ;  .10  to  90  florins  for  the  tK'st,  pei  100  kilo- 
grams. Average  price  of  the  latter,  from  14  to  32 
florins  for  common  ;  CO  to  90  fluriiis  f.ir  the  best,  per 
100  ki1i>({riims.  The  planters  of  Anilien!,  and  some 
other  diiitricts,  have  during  the  paft  fow  years  ap- 
plieil  themselves  to  the  raising  of  a  very  light,  dear, 
yellow  tobacco,  for  cigar  covering,  for  which  they  ol)- 
tain  a  ver^-  high  price.  For  this  purpose  they  employ 
a  very  active  fertilizer,  Avith  a  view  to  the  large  and 
rapid  grow-th  of  tlic  plant,  which  they  dry  Ijy  the  sun 
with  greiit  skill  and  iiianagemeiit.  The  averago  quan- 
tity of  foreign  toluicco  annually  imported  it*  front 
22,000,000  to  25,0(10,000  lbs.,  chiefly  frx>ra  the  follow- 
ing places : 


other,  but  moet  generally  in  tha  form  of  fume  or 
smoke,  there  is  no  climate  in  which  it  is  not  consumed 
and  no  nationality  that  has  not  adopted  it.  To  put 
down  its  use  has  equally  bathed  legislators  and  moral- 
ists ;  and,  in  the  words  of  l*o|)o  on  a  higher  sul)Jeet,  it 
may  be  said  to  be  partaken  of  "  by  suint,  by  savage 
and  by  sage."  The  civilized  Kurcpean  and  Amcriciiri 
nations  are  tli^a  smallest  consumers  of  tobacco  of  my 
lieople,  in  consequence  of  its  being  every  whern  with 
them  an  object  of  heavy  ta.xation,  of  its  being  very 
generally  a  foreign  commodity  or  high-priced,  becitimo 
raised  in  uncongenial  climates,  and,  finally,  its  iK-ing 
for  the  most  part  confined  in  use  tu  the  male  sex. 
Tha  duty  on  the  importation  of  rato  ^oiarco  amounts 

In  the  I'nitcd  States  to. . .    80  nor  cent  ad  vulorom. 

In  UclKlum  to 180  '•  " 

In  nreat  Ilrltatn  to 0B8'8  "  " 

Inllanuvertu »-d  "  '• 

Inllol.telnto 10  "  " 

In  Holland  to B'S  "  " 

InKuulato Ml  "  '• 

In  Swllsorland  to 8  "  '• 

In  ZoU-Vereln  to «  "  '•         . 

— Gfrman  Cutton  Union. 

•Slalemtnt  "rttptctinff  the  Tariff  Duiitt,  litilrirtioni, 
/'rohibitiinu,  ami  t'u$lum-Aouie  Jiegutations  appliaiUe 
lo  Amerienn  Tobacco,  in  the  principal  commtrcial 
CoUHtriet  of  Kurupe." 

Ukemen  lirietn  Tariff  Duty  of  \  oflper  Crnt.—lm. 
port  dutj-  is  levied  at  the  rate  given  on  the  invoice 
value,  with  the  addition  of  freight  and  insiirnncn 
charges.  All  foreign  vessels  (Amerienn  excepted) 
must  l>e  entered  at  this  |Hirt  by  a  licensetl  ship-broker 
tho  cxempti<m  in  favor  of  American  vessels  having 
been  conceded  by  the  Bremen  Senate  in  1H62. 

Gkkat  Ukitain  lerin  a  Duty  ofli  Ctnt$ ]>rr  Ih.,  and 
')  pur  Cetu.  addiiiimal. — Toboci ),  snnif,  and  cigars  an 
prohibited  to  be  im|H>rtcd  into  Great  Britain,  unless  in 
vessels  of  not  leas  than  120  tons  burden,  and  into  ptirts 
approved  liy  the  commissioners  of  customs.  'Iliese 
|)orta  are  Ix>mlon,  Liverpool,  Bristol,  Hull,  l^ncaster, 
tlowes,  Falmouth,  V\'hitebaven,  I'lyinouth,  New"ii>tle, 
Southaniptim,  I'rcston,  and  ISwansea,  in  Kngland; 
Al>ordeen,  I.t'ith,  and  Greenock,  in  Scotland ;  iind 
Dublin,  Belfast,  (ialwuy,  Limerick,  I.ondonilcrn', 
Newry,  Sligo,  Waterford,  Wtxford,  and  Uroghedn,  in 
'  Ireland.  Duties  alike  from  all  countries  and  in  nil 
bottoms.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  L'nited 
Kingdom  was : 
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A  tliird  |>art  of  the  tn)>acco  imported  from  foreign 
couutries  is  consumed  in  the  Netherlands,  the  other 
Iwo-tbird)  ant  exported.  (Germany  and  Belgium  re- 
ceive the  larger  }Hirtii>n,  which  consist*  altogether  of 
Virginia,  ]Vlaryland,  Kentucky,  and  some  Java  toba<;co. 
IliesiiJeK  the  ImiKirts  Eiijove  designated,  Hamburg  sup- 
jilioi  llolbind  annually  with  Urge  quantities  of  kibacto 
(if  American  growth.  Tho  tobacco  manufactories  in 
lIoHind,  (rf  the  lirst  class,  an'i  numerous.  They  are 
<:hieily  located  at  Uottenlam  and  Aineterdani,  though 
man;i'  similar  factorifs  are  scalteied  throughout  tbo 
{.iruvincei.  Ihe  lirst^tlass  factoriej  employ  upward 
of  a  million  of  operatives.  The  a^'(THgl]  consumption 
of  tdlkscco  in  Ilollaud  is  aliout  two  kitogruins  (4'40rt 
lbs.)  for  eai'h  individual,  or  0,000.000  kilograms,  or 
upward  of  13.000,000  llw.  for  the  whole  iKipulation. 
Germany  offers  the  principal  market  lor  the  Dutch 
tobacco  trade,  though  considerable  quantities  are  ex- 
ported to  the  I^cvant,  Italy,  Austria,  Belgium,  Deu- 
mark,  Surinam,  etc.~C.  1>. 

Tobai-eo  is,  next  to  salt,  probably  the  article  most 
univenally  confumed  by  men.     in  one  form  or  au- 


In  1863  tho  duty  amounted  to  X4,751,7«U,  ur 
$23,000,00t). 

Fbanck.  —  Tobacco  a  Gotemmmt  MimnjHjij.  —  ln 
1029  the  lirst  duties  on  the  tobacco  trade  were  .cviid. 
In  1074  Louis  XIV.  established  the  first  monopoly  in 
Europe.  The  cultivation  of  tobacco  is  proliiblteii  ex- 
cept in  six  dc|Mirtnients.  From  ISll  to  1M62  there 
were  sob;  by  the  gijvcrumcnt  l,30H,H;{8,07fi  lbs.,  wliiili 
brought  a  clear  revenue  of  t482,233,4;t-t.  The  ex- 
(lenses  of  tlui  admiiMstriiti'  n  were  24  per  cent,  nii 
lulorrm.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  .lime  24,  IH'.'2, 
■American  produce,  if  imisirtcd  direct  to  France  in 
l'nited  States  lM>ttoms,  is  admitted  on  the  pnnncnt  of 
th(i  same  duties  as  apply  to  similar  iin|Kirtati(ins  from 
countries  out  of  Euroj>e  in  French  vessels.  The  origin 
of  the  mercluiiidise  must,  however,  be  duly  authenti- 
cated and  certiiied  by  the  collector  nt  the  |H>rt  of  ex- 
portation, anil  by  the  French  consul.  American  t»- 
liacco  is  purchased  by  the  commissioners  of  the  rt^i'i; 
for  the  government  factories,  and  is  admitted  either  In 
French  or  American  vessels  free  of  duty.  In  foreign 
vessel*  the  duty  is  fil  Mi  per  100  kilograms  (221  lbs.). 
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The  monopoly  wa«  eitablighed  In  1810  by  imperial  de- 
cree. 

iloi.l.ANi>  Uvia  a  Duty  o/28  CenU  per  221  lb*.— It 
imported  direct  from  the  United  Stuten,  admitted  on 
the  name  termR,  whether  in  American  or  national  ve»- 
aela. 

Spain. — Tobacco  it  a  Gotemment  Monopoly. — The 
gross  receipts  from  the  toliacco  monopoly  in  the 
years  18U0-'84  were  t4,0&0,121,  and  the  net  receipts 
$3,01)7,147.  The  sold  tol)aceo  amounted  to  2-4  lbs. 
per  head  of  the  population.  The  net  receipts  of  IHfil 
were  $i),100,000.  The  expenses  of  the  administration 
amounted  to  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  value.  Admitted 
at  tlio  port  of  Malaf^  in  American  vessels  at  a  duty  of 
20  cents,  and  in  Spanish  at  n  duty  of  15  cents  per  II). 
The  privilege  of  the  toliacco  monopoly  in  Spain  is 
rented  to  individuals,  and  yields  a  revenue  of  about 
(4,000,000  to  $0,000,000  per  annum. 

liiCLuiUH  leviet  a  Duly  of^\  81!  pev  221  Ibt. — In  the 
direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
the  vessels  of  both  nations  are  equalized  liy  treaty. 
In  the  indirect  or  triangular  trade  there  are  discrimin- 
ations, though  frequently  suspended  by  Belgium. 

Sardinia. — A  llovemment  Monopoly. — The  annual 
revenue  can  not  be  calculated,  as  tlie  Italian  states  are 
grouped  in  official  returns  of  commerce. 

AusTUlA. — A  Clovemment  Monopoly. — ^Tho  monop- 
oly exists  since  1784.  The  gain  of  the  government 
amounts  to  76  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  Tlio  net  re- 
ceipts n:  ounted  in  1851  to  $8,739,421,  ond  in  1853  to 
$10,019,106.  The  consumption  in  the  whole  empire 
was,  in  1860,  84,457,513  lbs. ;  in  1851,  64,217,578  lbs. ; 
in  1852,  61,805,607  lbs, ;  in  1853,  57,926,9S5  lbs.  ;  in 
1854,  62,020.333  lbs.  When  imported  by  permis!,i 
of  the  government,  the  duty  is  $4  85  per  110  lbs.,  be- 
sides 07  cents  per  lb.  for  a  license  to  import. 

Sweden  leriet  a  Duty  u/"  5  5-6  per  lb. — The  duty  is 
over  100  per  cent.,  and  importations  from  the  United 
States  are  diminishing  annually. 

Norway  leeiea  a  Duty  o/H  cents  per  ft.— Owing  to 
a  difference  in  the  welglits  and  measures  in  use  in 
Norway,  the  duty  is  about  33'3  per  cent,  less  than  in 
Sweden. 

PoRTtroAL. — A  Government  Monopoly The  raw 

article  for  the  factories  of  the  government  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Brazil,  about  half  a  million  lbs.  per  an- 
num l)eing  received  from  the  United  States. 

Statemknt  KxniiiiTiNo  ■iiiE  Quantities  of  AMnnioAN  To- 
nA<'c<>    KxroRTrn    viuim    Tim   Initkh   Status   into   tub 

ConNTKlFK     I>KS10NATRI>,    WITH    TliR    AMOUNTS    OK    DUTIES 
PAID   TilEBXON,  IU'RINO    THE  OHMMKKOIAL    YE/.R  1856. 


Countrtm. 

Quantitlfi. 

DutUa  imld. 

S!!,058,IN)II  IIm. 
24,8»3,(H)0     " 
40,800,000    " 

17,124,000    " 
T,6J4,0OO    " 

4,010,000    " 
3,311,000    " 

2,045,000    " 

1,713,000     " 
336,000     " 

$18,«52. 

$18,297,468. 

Averaiji)  nimual  rev- 
enue from  monop- 
oly, $16,000,000. 

$21,606,000. 

Average  annual  rev- 
enue from  monop- 
oly, $4,600,000. 

$33,74',). 

No  data  from  which 
to  aiicertaln  amt.  of 
revenue  derived 
from  moiioi>oly. 

$129,806,  besides  an 
annual  proSt  to 
the  reirif  of  about 
$7,500,000. 

$88,506. 

No  data  frcm  which 
to  nscerlaln  the 
Bharo  of  the  mo- 
nopoly revenue 
which  this  (luanti- 
ty  bears;  the  whole 
amount  Is  about 
$2,260,000  yearly. 

(;reat  Urltahi 

Holland 

Spain    

Itelgiiim 

Sardinia 

Austria 

Sweden  and  Norway 

The  total  receipts  from  custom  duties  in  France  for 
one  year  (1848),  according  to  oiHcial  returns,  were 
146,000,000  francs,  of  which  86,000,000  were  derived 
from  tobacco,  nearly  all  grown  in  the  United  States. 


The  Austrian  empire  contains  86,614,307  inhabitants. 
The  annual  yield  (average)  of  tobacco  in  Austria  Is 
estimated  at  79,000,000  lbs.  The  only  places  where 
the  plant  Is  permitted  to  be  grown  are  Hungary,  Uali- 
cia,  the  Tyrol,  and  Venice.  In  Hungary  it  Is  the 
leading  staple,  ^he  annual  crop  reaching  as  high  as 
68,000,000  lbs.  Df  this  one-third  is  sold  to  the  Aus- 
trian r^gie,  one-third  to  foreign  countries,  and  the  re- 
maining tlurd  is  consumed  at  home.  The  average 
annual  importation  from  the  United  States  is  from  two 
and  a  half  to  three  millions  of  lbs.  TLo  Wyi'e  clears 
a  proAt  of  10  cents  on  each  lb.  of  raw  tobacco,  and  the 
annual  revenue  to  the  government  is  $7,600,000. 

In  the  states  composing  the  Zoll-V«rein  the  annual 
crop  of  tobacco  is  estinutcd  at  56,000,000  lbs.  The  re  v- 
enue  derived  from  American  tobacco  is  about  $1,800,000 
per  annum.  The  duty  on  raw  tobacco  is  $2  76  per  110 
lbs.,  which,  if  re-exported,  enjoys  a  drawlmclc  of  $2  20 
per  110  lbs.  Tobacco  grown  within  the  limits  of  the 
Customs  Union  pays  only  46  cents  for  the  same  quan- 
tity. The  revenues  wi.!ch  the  government  herefrom 
derives  amount  to  88  per  cent,  on  the  value. 

Belgium  produces  uuuually  about  1,, '(00,000  lbs.  of 
tobacco,  and  imports  from  9,000,000  to  11,000,000  lbs. 

Holland  produces  from  4,000,000  to  5,000,000  lbs., 
ond  imports  annually  from  80,000,000  to  35,000,000 
lbs.  The  tobacco  factories  in  this  country  are  stated 
to  give  employment  to  "  one  million  operatives." 

Bremen  imports  yearly  from  85,000,000  to  60,000,000 
lbs.  of  tobacco,  most  of  which  is  manufactured  in  that 
city  and  re-exported  to  foreign  marlcets. 

Hamburg  imports  only  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000 
lbs.  annually,  most  of  which,  after  being  manufactured, 
is  re-exported. 

The  annual  tobacco  crop  of  Russia  is  about  25,000,000 
lbs. 

The  annual  consumption  of  tobacco  in  Spain  is  about 
9,000,000  lt)s.,  one-third  of  which  is  Imported  for  the 
government  fa  'torics  from  the  United  States. 

In  Portugal  the  culture  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  by 
law. 

The  quantity  of  American  unmanufactured  tobacco 
annually  imported  into  the  principal  commerc-il  coun- 
tries of  Europe  may  be  thus  stated :  For  each  inhabit- 
ant of  Great  Britain,  14  ounces ;  for  each  inhabitant 
of  France,  10  ounces ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Belgium, 
2^  lbs. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Holland,  2J  lbs. ;  for 
each  Inhabitant  of  the  Hanse  Towns,  5  lbs. ;  for  each 
inhuliitunt  of  Hanover,  8J  lbs. ;  for  each  inhaliitant  of 
Meclilenburg  Schwerin  and  Mecltlenliurg  Strelitz,  2 
lbs. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  the  states  of  the  Zoll- 
Verein,  1  lb. ;  for  each  inhabitant  of  Russia,  J  ounce  ; 
for  each  inhabitant  of  Austria,  1  ounce  j  for  each  in- 
habitant of  Spain,  8  ounces  ;  and  for  each  inhabitant 
of  Portugal,  1 J  ounce.  The  aggregate  quantity  of  to- 
bacco annually  raised  in  these  countries  (exclusive  of 
their  colonies)  is  about  210,000,000  lbs.  The  aggre- 
gate quantity  of  tobacco  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  1850  was  199,762,515  Ihs.—Censut  o/1850. 

The  average  annual  quantity  of  American  tobacco 
imported  into  Great  Britain  during  a  p»riod  of  three 
I  years  (1851,  '52,  '53)  was  24,543,334  lbs.,  on  which  tliere 
I  was  levied  an  average  annual  duty  of  $18,554,760. 
The  average  annual  quantity  imported  into  France 
during  the  same  period  was  14,690,000  lbs. ;  into  Hol- 
land, 18,660,000  lbs.,  on  whieli  the  average  annual 
amount  of  duty  was  $24,915  ;  into  Belgium,  4,824,000 
lbs.,  on  which  the  average  annual  amount  of  duty  was 
$40,600  i  and  into  the  Hanse  Towns,  38,037,«C7  lbs., 
on  which  was  paid  an  average  annual  amount  of 
$12,613  91. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  consumption 
per  head  of  male  population  over  18  years  of  uge ;  olso 
net  revenue  fh>m  tobacco,  and  tax  per  head  of  popula- 
tion. It  will  be  seen  that  the  countries  Steuer-Vorein, 
ZoU-Verein,  and  Belgium,  in  their  resiiectlve  order, 
ara  the  largest  consumers  per  head  of  tobacco ;  atid 
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that  I-^itlaiul,  the  Puiml  HUton,  And  flpain,  in  their  or- 
der, pruUiice  the  greatul  uet  revenue  |)er  huiul : 
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N*i  IUtmu*. 
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1,482,80(1 
02,100 

in.9ni,T«» 

1,421,4111) 
l,&2(l,7liil 

«,:(t<),4in 
l,2:)0,"*i 

424,llfiU 

l,48<l,2i!<> 

s  12,1  to 

Jl,7:l^flOO 

3i,iim) 

14»,IIT0 
M,440 
TS,!«0 

11«,«1» 


HiaMmsmt  wmtwrntin  tbi  i^nAHnrr  Am  Viitin  ev  To- 

IIAlHil     KXI-KHTKII     ANNUALLY,    »UI>H    1S21     1(1    I^M,    IHUkV- 

mvii. 
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—C'or,  Nat.  InttUigeiu-rr. 

•  Hypothotlmllr.  ' 

Accorclinfc  to  the  Unitril  Stutcs  Census  Report,  tho 
nunilwr  of  lbs.  of  tol>nc(M>  in  tlie  ycur  1H50,  prodiicoil 
per  utTo,  wits  as  fulluws :  Keutuckj',  675  Ilis. ;  Miiry- 
liiiid,  liOO  ll>«. ;  Missouri,  775  1Ih<.  ;  Ohio,  7:10  lbs. ;  Ten- 
nessee, 7.'>0  lbs, ;  Virginia,  (!U0  lbs.  Tho  wliolu  uuui- 
hcr  (if  acres  for  cultivation  of  toliacco  at  the  same  time 
Was  IOi),(HiO,  wh'.ch  ut  an  uveruge  of  COO  lbs.,  five  acre* 
woultl  |iriiJuee  '^40,000,000  llis.  annually.  The  gross 
product  for  tlio  sanio  year  was  estiniateil  to  be  worth 
(13,0M'.>,i:)'<l,  bein^  nboiit  one  half  tho  duty  levied  on 
Great  Jtrituin  on  '.>7,0iAi,(X)0  lbs.  only.  Every  State 
In  the  rnion  priMluces  tobacco  more  or  less.  Dela- 
ware, Maine,  Uhode  Ishind,  ami  \'erMiont  produce  so 
little  that  it  was  not  enumerated  in  ttio  3'eur  li*50. 

Tin;  TilllAiTO  TR.VnK  OF  TUF.  fMTK.I)  ST.VTES. 

luroBTs  or  Tohaooo   ikto  thk  I  siTm  Statfr   for  the 
Vkaks  kmdimu  .llNK  31),  ISSa,  'hi,  'Db. 
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Otlk  places 
Total... 

.'iiba 

Oth.  places 
Total... 

-'u)» 

(1th.  pliic<v 
T.ital... 


R«w  gt«t« 
l.t» 


4,2  'S.IBO 
713,:i42 


.\OO.S,><72 

4,.VS2,1S7 
8in..w« 

n.»(i2,«iii 

;1,TI3,7S« 
04  Ml- 


l,;io:i,io4 


l).>lliin. 

T(M,62« 

Ul,274i 


866,  S03 
700,371 


1,660 

40,432 


42,082 
I'^.OOS 


l'4..'2ft|T4.Tni 
TiM7s'«lf 


6-23,112 
9n,'0-l 


OU.o'li 


112,86.1 

COO 
21.751 
22,.'!69 


Dollr 

286 
7,2^ 
7,600 

'l,'.\m 
11, (M7 


"iViiiir 


.4. 

777,044 
104,443 


1l..ll»m. 

«,WJ0,6«0| 
416,316, 


881,487 

71. '^82 
_     Sl.O.W 

14,iiT«ll63>18 

66  167,309 
4,074  218,710 


TSTT 

1892.. 
1823., 
I8M. 
1890., 
1896.. 
189T. 
1*M. 
t89l>.. 
1880., 
18.11. 
189*. 
181)8.. 
1884. 
1830. 
18M. 
1S8T. 
1888., 
1830. 
1840. 
1841. 
1849. 
1843. 
1844. 

iR4n. 

1846. 
1S4T. 

1848.. 
184'>. 
1880.. 
IS.M. 
19.%9.. 
1863. 
18M. 
1866. 
ISlifl.. 
186T. 


Total. 


Ifofihindi. 


66,868 
83,10,* 
W»,IK)9 

T^u84 

04,008 

100,096 

90.918 

11,181 

88,810 

80,718 

10«,8ffl<« 

8ll,lMt 

8T,97» 

94,itf.a 

10<),042 

100,282 

100,693 

78,»',r8 

119,484 

147,828 

16M,710 

94,464 

183,042 

147,108 

141,^198 

1I«V,702 

I:i0,0l'i6 

101,621 

Lit,  729 

II6,'.'46 

187,097 

169,>Vi;t 

i««,i(rr 

•16(1,213 
110,'.  02 

_lBfl,84S_ 
4,i»f,Bii2 


ValM. 


$6,048,9112 
6,2'22,838 
6,282,072 
4,866,666 
6,116,6'JI 
&,U47,'i08 
0,677,123 
6,269,900 
4,982,974 
6,686,306 
4,892  .as8 
6,999,7011 
6,766,968 
6,ri9.'i,806 
8,260,677 
10,068,040 
H,T96,647 
1,0112,(120 
9,882,<.i48 
B,883,96T 
H,B7!),To3 
9,640,766 
4,060,979 
8,397,260 
7,409,819 
8,418,270 
1,242,080 
1,661,122 
6,8m,2oT 
9,961,028 
9,219,li81 
10,031,288 
ll,319„tl9 
10,010,(146 
14,119,468 
19,921,843 
_^20,6fl9,TT9 
«30f,191,715 


AtufM^a 
('Ml  |ttr 
H<««ln«<, 

4>84  4,1 
14  82 
03  16 
Oi  84 
80  48 
83,42 
06  Tr> 
61  73 
64  (U 
00  00 
M  41 
t«  17 

69  20 
74  90 
87  44 
92  24 

r.7  82 

73  4S 
124  47 
82  72 
SB  (IT 
0"  II 
4!l  U 
61  bil 
60  T5 

67  28 

68  84 
87  18 
r.7  17 
68  28 
'0  09 
>i  IT 

70  81 
7:i  42 
97  94 ' 

104  60 
132  40 


•  III  adiliflon  to  tills  ixpurt  of  160,218  lioKiilwads  fur  ilio  g*. 
rnl  yisr  luiilnR  .luiic  .10,  .18.'i6,  llicni  wo»  au  export  iif  12,'.il3 
Imlcs  anil  W.VKi  canes,  the  vuliic  of  which  U  lucluded  Ui  tho 
1(0 nurul  sum  ul'  $14,7 12,403. 

ExpoBTs  or  Tobacco  itiom  tor  I'NiTKn  Status  roa  Tin 
YlAK  rsiiiNa  Jr.ME  30. 


8,311,926 


9,831,483 
907,5« 


4,72  ij376,019  3,438,997 

Haw  tobiiceo,  1865 »623,119  ♦'.'0,904 

Mm/r Wl  4,074 

Cigar. 2,6.11,463  a.41S,li9T 

TuUI $3,064,618  $3,^34,035 

From  this  wo  ace  that,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
all  our  fi>rei|{u  toliacco  comes  from  Cuba,  and  of  this 
four-liftlis  is  in  cigars. 

l'.xi-OBTs  or  MAKcrACTCBKn  TouAouo  rROM  TUB  I'mitko  STAriu  roB  THE  Ykars  1SS3,  1S54,  and  1855. 


DoaiwUo. 

ISU.                               1 

Hh<b. 

Cm™.  1  BalM.   1     ll„ll,n     | 

fhiiHi'  rown4 

Ilulland 

38,(168 
11,124 
9.1,841 

4(1,80(1 
80,324 

1,490 

2T 

248 

2,906 

8,696 

2,407 
9*. 
tsi 
879 

9,419 

2,*IT,7.W 
1.0(18,7^'i 
3,408,132 
4,liiil,69J) 
3,.'i74.329 

Knglaud 

France 

Other  places 

Total  ilomMIc 

Korclgu,  all  places 

Total  ilonicslln  and  foreign 

180,213 

lH,R6fl 

12,918 
181,279 

11,71'.',W 
14,116 

14,726,544 

I>o,r-tllr. 

8M. 

Kb, 
DolUr.. 

Ulidi. 

DolUn. 

lllidi. 

llauso  Towns 

Holland 

Kugland 

I'ranco 

(Jthcr  places  

Total  doraostle . . . 

Foreign,  all  places 

Total     domestic     and 
fondgn  experts,  Ibn. 

!t.%a68 
'i.V070 
I7.4!!6 
l.Mfl2 
32,(182 

m^m 

077,0119 

»,182,M0 
1,86(1,830 
2,110,722 
l,.1f>'i,71U 
8,013,720 

10,010,040 
05,038 

lOiiTlTflS-l 

6:1,861 
23,38; 
31,226 
lB,7!ifl 
30,011 1 
16;i,S(te 
601,417 

2,822,348 
1,119,808 
3,2.'^,'i.M-i 
l,(i70.,'5<^ 
3,02(1,66;) 

ii,»i».iir.'i 

84,3041 

ll,4(l3,ai>3 

DooimUc. 


lua. 


I'ngland 

Drillsh  West  Indies 

( 'anada 

llrltlsh  AmiTican  (Jolonlei 

Aostratia 

Other  places 

Total 

I'on'lgii,  all  places 

Total  domestln  and  foreign  exports. 


17,112 
7,049 
1,486 
2.068 

11,997 


89,641 


SoDjt.    M»iiuf«<HM. 
Tli..        ~    Urn. 

2,842,508 
483,917 
1,184,964 
I,o:i0,7(i7 
1,100,868 
8,798,088 


10,601,699 


Vain 


I.  Ik. 
10 

7,773 
18,984 
2,r.71 
3,718 
2,330 
86,287 
7,766 
1il,8.i9,809j64,042 


$607,804 
82,788 
18.\299 
160,099 
212,476 
487,036 


$1,670,' (SI 
293.390 


18M. 


Snuir. 


.MMiafaitt'iJ, 


l.ba, 
i,4M,8U 

4'28,3.'« 
2,630,328 
1,853,382 

062,418 
3,SM,848 


10,278,182 
473,108 


10,746,38(1 


19S5.                   1 

Value. 

Snnir. 

MunufaclM.!      Value, 

l.b<. 

l.lu.        1 

$304,686 

2,799,410     $6nl,.«in 

68,840 

14,9  H 

87S,!iOl|        42,'27S 

876,168  18,8110 

l,85S,RiiOi      341.375 

181,009 

^,12 

R,'i2,7(V.'      121,ri"l 

120,014 

30,181 

l,139,2i.t,      2;t.'i,;ffl' 

6 15,1 '24 

7,804 

!i,69,M'.':i     v:<'.W 

$l,N'si,it'27 

72,6i)4 

9,025,2.S2.tl,NSl,(.(i^ 

2(KI,40fl 

1     i;2,Bi)3| 

$1,160,793 

....      |$l,«9'.',6fll| 

Agreeably  to  official  Htatements  received  at  the  200,000  hogaheade,  of  1*200  lb«,  each,  of  which  foreign 
State  Dopartmont  at  Washington,  the  annual  average  '  countries  anrually  take  162,000  hogsheads,  leaving 
produce  of  the  Btutea  of  Mar\-land,  Ohio,  Virginia,  |  about  40,000  per  annum  for  our  home  consumption, 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Blisaouri,  is  eatimated  at  \  which  are  manufactured  into  line  out,  smoking,  and 


TOB 


1861 


TOB 


obawin)i,  plu^;  ohawing  tob«ceo,  and  inuff.  But  & 
very  miinll  quantity  is  now  used  of  thcne  cropH  for  the 
making  of  clgatK,  m  the  manufacturing  of  common 
gradeH  uf  cigarii  hua  altnoiit  entirely  eeaaed  in  this 
country,  for  reuiioni  whicli  will  lie  atatud  hereafter. 
The  average  crupH  of  t'le  laat  few  yeara  iukve  been 
under  the  above  oatimate,  .he  exportatia.ia  amaller  the 
home  conaumption  for  the  aliove  uana  aomewhat  larger; 
and  foreign  conauniera  of  tliese  klnda  have  b««n  cum- 
pellod  to  tubatitute  other  foreign  tobaccoa,  not  aa  do- 
ainible  to  t!>em  ua  our  produce,  to  supply  the  dellclen- 
cica  in  our  deliveries.  Thus  It  wUl  be  perceived  that 
of  the  largeat  product  of  tobacco  of  our  own  growth  but 
onu-fuurth  is  required  to  aupply  the  homo  demand, 
while,  if  the  production  could  bedoulded,  foreign  coun- 
tries would  b><  ready  customers  for  the  greatest  part  of 
it,  as  0,  tobacco  leaf  it  of  auch  peculiar  stylo  and  qual- 
ity, that,  like  cotton,  or  the  leaf  tobacco  of  the  Inl- 
and of  Cuba,  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  and  cllraotu, 
no  other  noil  producing  the  aame ;  and  therefore  its 
culture  is  contincd  to  certain  sections  of  the  country, 
and  attempts  in  others  have  proved  unsuccessful.  Be- 
sides the  above  described  sorts  of  leaf  tobacco,  live 
States  of  the  Union  produce  a  limited  quantity  of  leaf, 
mostly  \iaed  for  the  manufacture  of  cigura,  namely, 
Connecticut,  New  York,  Oliio,  rennsylvunia,  and 
Florida.  The  average  yield  in  these  States  has  been 
of  lute  years  at  follows  : 

In  t  A'.auecUcut 6,000  canes  vf  860  lbs.  each. 

In  Nbv  York 2,000     '•  "  » 

In  Ohio 6,000     "  "  " 

lu  I'Bnniylvania 2,0iH)     "  "  " 

In  norl.lH  2,IH)0     "  "  " 

Total l.i,0'M)     "  "  » 

Deduct  from  the  above  one  quarter,  or  4000  casen, 
of  the  most  inferior  grades,  called  fillers,  and  now  used 
mostly  for  the  cutting  of  smoking  tobacco,  and  it  loovca 
1'2,OOP  cases,  or  about  4,000,000  lbs.  for  the  use  of  the 
clgar-muker.  In  former  youra,  alwut  one-third  of 
these  crops  were  bought  for  exportation,  cliietly  by 
German  buyers ;  but  for  the  last  few  years  the  con- 
gumption  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars  has  so  consider- 
ably increased,  that  of  the  produce  of  the  first  four 
States  very  little  is  exported — our  manufacturers  pay- 
ing higher  prices  tlian  exporters  are  willing  to  give ; 
and  only  of  the  crop  of  Florida,  about  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  is  annually  exported,  leaving  from  three  to  three 
and  one  half  nulUons  of  lbs.  of  leaf  of  our  own  growth, 
culled  Spanish  seed-leaf  tobacco,  for  the  home  con- 
sumption of  the  cigar  manufacturers. 

The  manufacturing  of  cigars,  at  prices  to  rival  the 
foreign  fabric,  having  become  next  to  impossible,  a 
great  many  operatives,  who  made  fair  wages  for  their 
own  and  their  families'  support,  were  forced,  in  conse- 
quence, to  turn  to  other  employments,  particularly  so 
in  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut.  Other  manufac- 
turers gave  their  attention  to  l)etter  grades  of  cigars, 
for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  medium  between  the 
common  German  nud  finer  and  high-priced  Havana 
cigar.  The  Ani<  m  cigur-mukers,  being  noted  for 
their  excellent  wur  nsnship  and  tasty  style  of  pack- 
ing, succeeded  in  fur.  ithing  an  article  as  handsomely 
made  as  the  fine  Iluv.nia,  similar  to  it  in  appearance 
and  flavor,  although  not  "f  as  lino  u  quality,  at  a  more 
moderate  price  thun  the  latter,  as  palatable  to  the  great 
majority  of  smokers,  who  are  disinclined  to  use  the 
common  German  fabric,  and,  finding  the  genuine  Ha- 
vana too  expensive,  content  themselves  with  the  fair 
medium,  and  thus  became  the  great  patrons  of  this 
branch  of  trade.  This  class  of  cigars  are  made  from 
onr  own  seed  leaf  and  Florida  tobacco  for  wrappers, 
and  from  Havana,  Sagua,  Cuba  or  Yura  (all  the  prod- 
uce of  the  island  of  Culia),  for  fillers,  and  now  the  con- 
sumption  of  this  sort  reaches  300  to  400  millions  of 
cigars  a  year,  varj-ing  in  prices  from  f  12  to  $22  per 
thousand.  From  1848  to  1861,  five  thousand  cases  of 
Bced-leaf  wrappers  annually  were  sufficient  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  cigar-makers  for  home  use ;  the  value 


of  leed-leaf  wrappers  ruling  at  10  to  lA  eenta,  and 
tillers  4  to  6|  cents ;  leaving  a  large  surplus  for  ex- 
port, principally  to  (jermany,  to  be  returned  to  us  aa 
a  rival  of  our  own  ofTupring  in  the  sliaiw  of  low-priced 
German  cigars.  Since  18&2,  almoat  the  entlrp  crops 
of  seed-leaf  tolMcuo  have  been  manufucturetl  nt  home 
into  Spanisli  cigars — prices  for  seed-leaf  wrup|.ers  rang- 
ing at  20  to  i)5  cents,  and  fillers  at  10  to  IB  cents  per  lb., 
and  a  corrcaiKindlng  increase  in  the  importaticn  and 
consumption  of  Its  needful  concomitant,  tho  Spanisli 
tobacco  f^om  the  Island  of  Cuba,  for  fillers,  has  taken 
place. 

Tho  importations  of  this  sort  of  tobacco  were — 
In  136(1,  26,000  Iba. ;  value,  $300,000,  duty  paid  uudur  $90,000 
"  276,0011  "  "        80,0110 

"  420,000  "  "       latl,(HIO 

"  620,000  "  •'      120,000 

"  620,000  "  •'      160,000 

"  Mo.ooo       "  "     le-^ooo 

"  600,000  "  "      18'J,C0O 

I      To  show  tho  extent  of  tho  export  of  loaf  tobacco 

and  cigars  ft'om  Cuba,  a  large  portion  of  which  Is  im- 

'  |K)rted  into  this  country  for  cigar  manufacture  and  con- 

•  sumption,  we  give  the  following  statement : 

j  (JUANTITIKS   OC    LBAF    TOIIACOO   AND  C.'lOAnS  IXl^BTm)  rBOM 

I  Vvuii  raoM  1348  to  1864,  uotu  i.NnLVsiVB. 


Ill  13.'.1,  23,000 
In  IWJ,  ;i5,000 
In  IS.*.:!,  ;i8,ii00 
111  1W4,  42,IMI0 
111  18.V>,  48,000 
lu  1380,  40,000 


V-   !     tKc. 

rlg»r.. 

Y««n. 

i'\lfan. 

1348.. 
1340.. 
I860.. 
1S51.. 

l-OIIDdl. 

6,978,080 
4,019,183 
7,978,148 
0,430,601 

161,430 
123,720 
212,040 
2T(i..'(|:i 

1853.. 
1363. . 
1384.. 

i'outi«U. 
9,787,448 
8,039,797 
0,808,150 

1.1. 
142,fi67 
2.17,860 
251,313 

From  this  we  see  that  tho  exportation  of  leaf  tobacco 
from  Cuba  has  been  steadily  increasing,  l)ut  not  In  tho 
sumo  proportion  with  the  exports  of  cigars. 

Added  to  this  we  give  the  production  of  tobacco  in 
the  inland  of  Porto  Rico,  only  a  small  portion  of  which 
is  Imported  into  and  u.sed  in  this  country : 

Ye*n.                                 Pminilj.  V«Bn.                                  Poandi. 

1343 2,457,449     KM 6,47«,034 

1849 2,481,640    W>2 6,!i66,739 

1860 2,973,303     1S53 3,71(3,467 

j      The  fact  lias  now  become  incontrovertible,  that  to 
sustain  this  branch  of  industry,  tho  use  of  the  liner 
j  grades  of  foreign  material,  to  improve  the  quality  of 
I  our  own  product,  is  indispensable.     The  census  return 
of  1860  gives  tho  number  of  tobacconists  and  cigar- 
makers  iu  the  United  States  as  10,823. 
Toiuoco. 


StalM  anil  Teriitoriei. 

1840. 

I8ii0. 

Paundi. 
273,302 
143,43J 

ee'iiw 

471,6.')7 

272 

75,274 

162,394 

664,326 

1,820,306 

8,([76 

83,436,909 

119,824 

30 

24,816,012 

64,PS6 

1,602 

83,471 

9,067,913 

115 

1,1(22 

744 

16,772,359 

6,942,276 

326,018 

8V 

61,8  h^ 

29,650.4;  ■ 

75,84'., r  -i 
"'S2l7ii^6,419 

FoGndn. 
164,990 

'J13,936 

1,000 

7,300 

1,267,624 

99S,614 

423,924 

841,304 

1,044,620 

0,041 

66,601,196 

36,873 

21,407.497 

133,246 

1,246 

49,900 

17,11S,734 

61 

810 

(W,'3!( 

V  15>  liJ 
»U,6S1 

74,236 

2;l.  148,932 

66,897 

66,::iis,227 

,  .    ,  1,263 

8,H!7 

•  ■■      'trift 

.  Vi 

-.'11,360,663 

A rkansaa 

Colauibln,  District  of 

Florida 

IUIdoIa 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Maino 

MaBsuehuflettfl 

Jiluaiasiupi 

Miesouri 

New  Hampsliire 

Now  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

PennRvlvania 

Koutb  ( 'arolina    

T^nnoBHec 

Vermont 

Virginia     

\viHf^miii 

Hfi   (Utah. 

Total 

TOB 


1852 


TOB 


A  ooicPAaATnra  STATcnxr  or  rm  Stocks,  iMPOBn,  xxn  Dilitsbiks  or  Todaooo  im  LiTniPoot  tbx  last  tin  Ykabs. 


8bxk  l(rt  Juuiy. 

Importo. 

Dalivariaa. 

Virginia. 

Orlaaai. 

Biltimora. 

uthn 
Porta. 

ToUI. 

HomaUM. 

Inland. 

Kiport. 

Coaatwlia. 

Total. 

Oacam- 

l»'. 

1848... 

18,488 

SiOj 

0070 

632 

10,477 

4911 

8387 

8356 

2188 

12,811 

10,119 

1849... 

10,119 

8785 

B833 

1587 

13,2118 

4948 

8970 

2781 

2273 

12,909 

10,3.^6 

1880... 

10,385 

2102 

0422 

1405 

2507 

12,656 

4033 

2783 

2012 

2031 

11,4t><) 

17,4,'S3 

1851... 

1T,462 

1«90 

N>.T2 

1224 

12(16 

10,041 

5253 

2329 

2687 

2233 

1^,482 

15,041 

1852... 

18,041 

8057 

7819 

1437 

D8U 

13,293 

5243 

8591 

2002 

813S 

14,574 

13,700 

1853... 

13,T0O 

2723 

8495 

050 

2410 

14,278 

4856 

31:20 

2848 

3191 

14,018 

14.112  ;i 

1854... 

14.023 

4420 

0173 

1389 

1003 

12,965 

6274 

3662 

2068 

8207 

14,751 

12,227 

1885... 

12,297 

5043 

8817 

1345 

882 

11,087 

4510 

8.167 

2430 

2796 

13,099 

10,215 
10,889 

1860... 

10,215 

5053 

!1873 

2943 

070 

12,046 

4275 

8549 

1002 

264^ 

12,871 

185T. . . 

10,839 

3054 

5203 

2008 

10S2 

12,004 

64170 

!)728 

21160 

2501 

13,368 

9,838 

The  total  annual  sales  at  Liverpool  and  their  distribution  were 

as  follows : 

• 

18M. 

I'll!. 

19t!. 

IMS. 

IBM. 

I8ta. 

1856. 

18i1. 

For  home  um 

7,558 
8,679 
8,145 
8,818 
21,839 

6,263 
2,389 
2,283 
2,687 

5,243 
3,591 
8,138 
8,008 

4,865 
3,180 
3,191 
2,843 

8,274 
8,858 
8,207 
2,058 

4,510 
3.387 
2,796 
2,430 
18,090 

4.4t5 
8,M0 
2,545 

1,1»(.8 

5,1.70 

2,r>iil 

2,(«« 

Cooaiwise 

For  exporutlun 

Total  mIm 

12,458 

14,674 

14,015 

14,761  ' 

18,271 

13,366 

DiuviBin  ODT  or  Stour  in  1! 

I8T.— LivnirooL. 

Virginia 
Leaf. 

Virginia 
Blammtd. 

WHtora 
Leaf. 

Waatern 
fltammad. 

Maryland. 

Total  Mogi. 
Ii*ad«,  fic. 

S4'l 
1041 

865 
1039 

1128 

1131 

48 

254 
113 

397 
9.T8 

1901 
640 
626 

163 
31 

5,070 
3,72S 
2,6il 
2.0,VI 

Fc^  1  ivland and  Hcotlaad 

For  uxportatlon 

ToUl 

3594  _ 

2.W8 

1632 

8075 

248.I 

13,356 

KaniiATKD  Rtooe  at  LivnpooL  ok  Halk  '.xolcsivi  or  that  held  in  tiis  Cuamnkls  or  (.'oNscumoN. 

Of  Virginia  Itaf. 1174  agalnut  2110  In  1850,  1016  la  1956,  1267  fii  1884,     977  In  1863,  1,403  In  1S53 

stemmed 1086       "      1634  "        1.352        "        829         "       1,217        "        1,123  "    ' 

Of  Wmlem  leaf 1341       "        768  "         847        •'       1147        "       4,039        "       2,176  " 

•tomm«d 8887       "      8508  "       4«9        "      6808        "       4,000       "       6,330  " 

OfMarjland _773       "      1221  "        _628        "       _008        "  732        "  999  " 

Total T011       "      8230  "       b2u2        "       9149 


11,665 


11,110 


pAmOCLABS  or  I.BAr  AKD  BTUIUBO  TOBAOCO  IMPOBTBD  nCBIMO  TUB  LAST  TK.S   YlABS,  AND  THE  STOCK  OM   SALE   AT  TBI 

L'LOHB  or   BACH    YEAB.  — Illl^)BT8. 


I8H. 

1849. 

IDM. 

1H51. 

1850. 

ISM. 

ISM. 

IBM. 

I8U. 

iVsi. 

Virgil;  >a  leaf 

1,855 
1,079 
1,364 
6,850 
28 

4.082 
8,066 
2,6,30 
4,473 
04 

tvu 

1,793 
3,836 
6,34'< 
1,430 

1,242 
1,040 
1,971 
4,568 
1,223 

1,6.')4 
1,541 
2,2,82 
.'),878 
l,!i;)8 

1.243 
1.008 
6,087 
4,903 
I,J17 

1,932 
2,481 
1,100 
6,081 

1,7:il 

.'.'.'92 
2,511 
1,209 
3,012 
1,303 

4,072 
2,682 
1,393 
2,184 
2,044 

*,2T.'> 
2,230 
2,20,5 
3.3U 
I,91'i 

Kentucky  leaf      

Maryliind  and  uliio 

Total 

10,477 

13,206 

12,560 

10,041 

1.3,2;i3 

14,278 

12,yf)5 

11,087 

12,946 

I'.'.Om 

STOCBB  OB    HAND   AT   I.IVBBroOL. 


Vtrf^nta  \e%{ 

'•        fti'mmed 
Keutucky  leaf 

'*        Htciiimfd 
Maryland,  etc. 
Total 


.Stoeka  In  London,  Blat  December, 
**  Liverpool 

"  llrlalol.  Mull,  and  Nowcaatle 

"  .Xctitland 

"  Ireland 

ToUl  in  Urest  IlriUin 

Paragiiav :  l»5«.  IMT. 

Htork  on  \n  .Inniiary 0337  8066 

im|«irte<l  diirlnK  12  m.mths  1287-7624  MJO-Myt 

IkJivervd  •'  '•  4560  «0S0 

Ktock  on  31«t  I)«ocmUT. .. .  3065  balei  23.ni 

Greek  and  Tnrltey :  idw.  iBtT. 

St«ik  nn  l«t .Itr.iiarv 5022  945'» 

lni|Hirt.Kl  (lurlnis  12  iiiunlha  2643-7568  f 547-12006 

Delivered  "  "  6107  6008 

Htork  on  3I«t  DfccmlHT...  245S  lialni  898? 

It  may  l>c  here  stated,  ns  important  to  tha  oxport 
tratlo  of  toliacco,  and  ns  a  s|)ceimeii  of  the  ine(|UAlities 
of  tlic  turiir  duties  on  tobueeo  in  Kuro|)C,  that  the  Nt.r- 
we){iiiu  tarilf,  which  differs  in  many  essential  particu- 
lars from  that  of  .Sweden,  admits  toliurco  consideraldy 
liivter ;  and,  owint(  to  this  fact,  and  to  the  ndvantaKcs 
resultin,;  from  difTarent  wci^lits,  it  is  found  that  to- 
lrau«H)  lilades  may  be  imported  into  Norway  at  a  rate 
nearly  Xi-H  per  cent.  less  than  into  Sweden. 

The  fiillowinK  tal)le  exhibits  the  prices  current  at 
Liverpool,  DeceDilter  31,  for  the  years  1856,  '50,  '67 : 


VIrginU  leaf: 

Ordinary  rnd  faded. 

Ordinary  siinnd 

Fair  leafy,  dry 

(iood  sulMtance. 

Kin>i  Irli'h. 
stemmed  : 

Orrlliiary  short  dry 

Fair  dry  leafy 

tiiNHl  do.  with  siitMtanco. 

Ki-ie  Iri«h 

We>tern  li>af : 

Ordinary 

MIddlliiK  to  fine,  dark. . . 

Fine  dry  and  culory 

Stemmed  : 

Ordinary 

.Middling 

Fine  e<ilory 

Marylands  : 

1  >ry  leafy  and  sv  set  .... 

(/'olory  and  fine 

Paraeiiay 

rirecK  aod  Turkey 


41(4 
SIM  01 
6|(d  .. 

7)«»  .. 
9  (H  .. 
8|(i*  0 

«!«  .. 

8  CA  81 

»  .. 

..«  .. 


Nominal. 

8|(«    9i 
10  «  . . 

10  »  II 
ll|h«  12) 

13  (A  13) 

8  (H    8| 

9  «  11 
9  ^  10 
8i»  ■■ 


Noniinsl. 
"if*  8( 
9  WIO&ll 

10  M  . . 
I!  (rfllt 
12  (rfl3 

7  («  8 
9  Will 
V  iitU) 
0  (.419 


TOB 


1853 


TOB 


Imports  of  Tobacco  into  tim  United 

Stated  fob 

TAB  YlAB  XNDINO  JONB  80, 

1857. 

WhflDc*  Imported. 

Uomanu 

fuUind. 

Snoir. 

clg.™.              1 

PoUDdJ. 

V.lui. 

Poulidi. 

Vilua. 

Thoiuanil. 

Value. 

264 

2;i43 

S2<!,514 

00,045 

ineiois 

82,074 

IMOI 

14,070 

3"l",6i5 
27,798 

"930 

562,430 

6,536,630 

11,629 

13,927 

276",229 

125,045 

117,M0 

250 

1,142,236 

150,712 

1,708 

10,500 

1,025 

$40 

■  "478 

46,628 

8,966 

12,"6"l"4 
8,706 

8,"3"l"0 
974 

■■8"2"4 
8,241 

"  ■  "79 

57,837 

972,667 

1,170 

2,444 

42,b"l"3 

15,182 

12,359 

34 

155,385 

18,820 

200 

1,722 

189 

2",326 
6,036 
8,206 

l",i3i 
184 

'ii's 

'824 





"ih 

13 

$964 

1021 

049 

'143 
78 

"44 

"321 

""■5 
6 

"""'4 
18,251 
89,360 
65,171 

1 

10 

198,409 

536 

74 

120 

37 

10 

68 

1.530 

302 

87,873 

70 

1 

■7',73l 

138,307 

42 

"'2 

8 

'   "12 

200 

SO 

13,647 

12 

81 

780 

'2,335 

'$87 

58,206 

276,829 

108,698 

8 

12 

82 

600,168 

4,009 

61S 

546 

648 

169 

843 

i,,'55 

?.(» 

382 
10 

60,828 

2,606,743 

378 

""2"l 
146 

"24b 

1,479 

313 

884,530 

82 

44 

3,646 

f.'sb'o 

Danish  West  Indies 

Holland 

Pittch  Gnlana 

Kngland 

Scottond 

Gibraltar 

Dritish  West  Indies 

nritiBli  Honduras 

British  AustrBlla 

British  Kast  Indies 

French  West  Indies 

Philippine  Islands 

Porto  Kico 

Two  SicllleB 

Austria 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Ports  in  Africa 

... 

Hayti 

C'cntrat  Kepuhlic 

Venezuela 

Cliili 

Clilna 

8.574,632 

$1,358,835 

13,933 

»2626 

560,043 

$4,221,096 

Exports  of  Tni  MANorAcniRBS  op  domestic  Tobatoo  prom 
THE  United  Htateb  fob  the  yF.AB  enuino  Jit-ve  30,  1857. 


Kxpobts  op  pobeion  ToiiAcco  FROM  THE  United  States  fob 
THE  Yeah  exdino  .June  30,  1857. 


whither  exported. 


!  Pounds.    Value. 


Russia 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies  .... 

Dutch  Guiana 

Relgium 

ICngland 

8r4)tland 

Uibraltur 

Malta 

('anada 

British  N.  Am.  Possess, 
lirillsh  West  Indies. . . . 

Hritiflh  Honduras 

British  Guiana 

Brit.  Possess,  in  AfHca. 

British  Australia 

British  I  Cast  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic. 
France  on  the  Mcditer'n 
French  N.  Am.  Poaseas. 
8paiu  on  the  Mediterr'n 

Canary  Islands 

Cuba 

Porto  Ulco 

Cape  do  Vcrd  Islands  , . 

Azon^H 

Hardiuia 

I'lirliey  in  Kuropo 

Turkey  lu  Asia 

Ports  In  Africa 

Hajli 

Mexico 

(.'eutral  Kepubtlc 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Itraail 

I'ruguay 

Argentine  Itepublic .... 

Chill 

■eru 

Handwich  Islands 

China 

Whaie-flsheriea 

lotnl,  1866-.'7 


04 
120 


1,800 


14,600 
801 

IJ,688 


10,140 

1,290 
61)0 
725 
200 


96 


400 


14 

2,577 


800 


100 


50,401 


$04 
120 

'294 


8,507 

134 

2,743 


1,235 

"'048 

49 

203 

120 

'"48 


94 


4 

2,093 


100 

"is 


$11,526 


Tobacro. 

ValueT 


0,00(1 

00,54:1 

81,224 

84,302 

10,143 

104,622 

4,175 

4,000 

830,819 

53,131 

133,235 

106,3.59 

1,471.030 

1.130,803 

290,835 

29,102 

80,271 

46.1,352 

1,032,456 

243,826 

0.^,076 

71,081 

39,146 

10,9siO 

27,022 

200,072 

130,431 

6,456 

280 

6,061 

10,176 

7,«17 

0.8,029 

52,161 

85,415 

1,405 

70,232 

97,402 

.85,798 

.32.438 

1 0,303 

122,301 

19,108 

33,188 

35,682 

10,610 


7,456,660 


$700 

13,5W 

10,409 

18,826 

2,2iP2 

23  401 

683 

837 

180,378 

8,008 

20,871 

82.042 

303,140 

200,000 

47,508 

5,205 

3,.W0 

72,639 

235,128 

39,367 

10,180 

11,751 

6,541 

689 

8,962 

32,673 

21,760 

1,222 

SO 

992 

1,070 

847 

19,174 

0,?45 

7,149 

311 

11,103 

14,370 

0,003 

4,620 

2,003 

10,930 

4,080 

6,214 

10, 1 182 

3,587 


$l,447,027j 


Whither  exported. 


Kuesla 

Asiatic  liusaia 

iiusslan  P08S.  in  N.  Am. 
.Sweden  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

Hamburg 

Bremen 

Other  German  ports. . . . 

Holland 

Dutch  West  Indies 

Dutch  (Uiiana 

Heiglum 

I'^ugiand 

.Scotland 

Malta 

(Canada 

British  N.  Am.  Possess, 
Hritish  West  Indies..., 

British  Honduras 

British  I'oss.  in  Africa. . 

British  Australia 

British  liist  ladles... 
France  on  the  Atlantic 
France  on  the  Medlter'n 
French  N.  Am.  Possess. 

I'rench  West  Indies 

Porto  Hleo 

Portugal 

Cape  de  Verd  Islands  . . 

Sardinia  

Two  ^icillos 

Turkey  In  Fiiropo 

Turkey  in  Asia 

Porta  In  Africa 

Hayll 

Me.\lco 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguay,  or  (Tspl.  Rep. 

Buenos  Ayres 

Chill 

Peru 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Wliaie-flsl'  lies 


We  now  add  a  summary  of  foreign  tobacco,  ghowing 
together  the  aggregate  export  trado  for  1866-7  : 


Total. 


:  From  warehouse 

[Not  from  warehouse. . . . 


TOK 


1854 


TON 


Extorts  of  fobeioh  TonArco  rnoii  nm  ITnitcd  Statis 
»0B  TUB  Year  entonu  Junk  no,  ISBI. 

V  n  m«niifh«tu  r««l . 

Nnuff.          1 

f*OUII(il. 

Valiu. 

I'Mindi.i  ValtM.  1 

11,661 

11,176 
5l,tS3 

$1,(V80 

188 

8,1B» 

9,7BO 

"«46 

bob 

$166 

'aio 

Other  tivriiwn  ports 

C-anaclfi           

Ohill   

I>i.ru 

Saudwioli  iKlanda 

Total 

77,763 

$14,887 

nm 

$366 

78,660 
M03 

18,186 

1,161 

r>oo 

7S0 

aio 

IM 

Not  from  WRnJioii!'*' 

EXKWTH   OF   CNMAMFACTUI»in>  I>l>MEf>TIO  TollArCO  FROM  THE 

IJMiTKi)  States  roit  tbb  Ybab  bmiuno  .Ibmb  3i),  1867. 


■■J..'- 


Whiibsr  «xport«d. 


I'  Jb*1m. 


Asiatic  Itiipflla 

ItusRlan  i*oi«i*Cf)9.  in  X.  Am... 

(iwedou  and  Norway 

Bwcdiih  \V('i<t  ladlca 

DeninHrk 

Dimlnh  Wfst  Indieii 

Uambiir)^ 

Dremcn 

lloIUnd 

Diitch  Wi'Kt  Indies 

Duirli  tiiiiana 

Itulgliim 

England 

8ootlaud 

treland 

Ciibraltar 

Malta 

('anada 

tHbi'r  llritifh  N.  A,  rowcKii. . 

Brltliih  WMt  I  ndli> 

Ilrltlnh  llnndiiraK I 

llrittsh  (iniuiia 

Itrilii'li  I*o»i»t'j>i'ion«  in  Afrlou; 

nritifh  Aintralla 

llritiHli  i:aiit  lndii'« i 

Franco  on  Iho  .\flunlir | 

Kranct'  on  tlio  Modit«'rrant>an 
Krrnrh  N.  Amrr.  I'lHtBragionn 

l-rcndi  Uf.l  luilUi I 

Vffnrli  tiuiana 

Bpain  on  thi'  Atliuitlp { 

Hpain  on  tlu>  M4'<iiti>rrani'an.  i 

Canary  Islands j 

Cnbk j 

l\)rto  Itico j 

Tortngal 

MBdrtra 

i'apti  do  Verd  Islands 

PanilnU 

Tnn«nv 

Two  HiillOT 

Austria 

Austrian  rosusjions  In  Italy 

Turki  y  in  i  uropi' 

Tiirlci-v  In  Asia 

I'orta  in  Africa 

Ilavll 

Sliklc. 

Nfw  (•niii.'tda 

Wnciui'la 

llniall 

I'ruKuay, or  <  i^iilatiDe  Ki>)). . 

Argi'mim!  Iti'liulilli' 

Chill 

IVru 

Hand  »■  i'!:  I  stands 

(Itlur  i>lai,.V'  in  iIh'  Ini'lflc  . 
Total,  your  I^'irt  '7 1; 


10 


....1 

40 

896; 

6 

»i 



03 

M 

1 

174 

03:1, 

8.10 

326 

40,046 

390 

3,684 

97,7.W 

ino 

16 

86 

69 

0,340. 

688 

89,870! 

■ii3 

98 

S2'i! 

lOOi 

3.18 

1'43 

8 

700 

liMt 

26 

SI  I 

.'181 

400 

137' 

13 

6.V1| 

16 

8311 

80' 

60 

1.13 

100 

14 

802 

120 

105' 

811 
14 

10,14.'.; 

40 

1,824' 

i2r 

080| 

ilhi 

7,4301 

117 

20 

18, 

870 

82  i 

S2. 

6,14'' 

2.o:wi 

4.144' 
1.6i|S, 
fi,().%4^ 

33. 

4ll 
1,78 '1 

88; 


84 


I   ..    I 


f.79 

.. 

l.lOi   .. 

8<1[   .. 

6 

.. 

.... 

75 

8 

.. 

8 

:::: 

fK) 

98 


808 

984 

s,n<i6 

lIHI 

I.IUIO 

41 

0l 


I  \',\^\ 


Vahi*. 

7       1 

300 

1,200 

84,871 

1,932; 

10,376 

16,013 

131,781) 

4,D1<>,B'.0 

l,969,mtS 

8,030 

7,!'4'.i, 

904,867 

4,0"4,106 

131,8s7, 

29,4'i7; 

05,841' 

119,8' 18 

181,904 

23,780 

114,01', 

6,306 

2S.70S 

60,970, 

22,8S' 

4';o, 

9«6,l>  2 

8'iS,7(i:ii 

10 

107,886 

8<l,377. 

1,098.414 

87,631' 

6,"12 

8.318' 

97,000 

181,360 

4,8'0 

88,471 ! 

f  88, 184 

887.40  i! 

876,808; 

161,0  6 

1,li;i6,893 

3,09  r 

1",1Sfl 

408,1109' 

97,760 

2.710 

(tfl.84.^ 

88,220 

14.402 

1,1190 

1,03ri 

83,1)18 

26-.> 

4,:to^ 

l,6H0 


__  &0,'<48  ntWI  14,432^2Uj2«0J28, 

—  Iiir  nrtloloa  im  tolmoco,  ve  Amrriran  Quntirrli/  Kr- 
I'liir,  ix.  1:1G;  Di:  Hkw's  Htn'nr,  xii.  t'lM],  ii.  '.MU,  xi. 
;!1)| ;  Mint's  ,I/i  n/ian't'  .U)i</ii:inf',  \.  72,  xv.  .Sil,  xvl. 
:i!i(!.  (Ill  tiilianii  tn<lv,  K60  Amerieun  .Mihuiku;  iHIMi, 
Tokay,  n  t'lwn  «f  nnrtlipast  !luii(;«rA'.  cnniity  of 
/riii|'I!ii,  on  tlic  ri^lit  Imiili  of  tlio  'llicit- s,  tit  tlir  influx 
oftlie  lloilroK.  i:i  iniU-»  mirth-nortliwi'st  of  |li<lirei.'/.in. 
I'ii|itiliiliiin,  .'iffKl.  It  is  inli>l)r.it<'il  «n  lii-iiij;  tlio  oiitrr- 
|Mjt  lof  lliu  fiiniouH  Tokay  wine.  |irtiilu"iMl  in  llio  lillly 
trait  <h11<mI  tlic  Ili>({yalln,  in  tlic  ru<iiity  of /cniiilin, 
Ut.  IM^'  N.,  ln'twtM'ii  tilt'  ll<)«iron  ami  llemad  rivpra. 
Th«  winn  of  prrniier  i|Uulity  h  liou^lit  up  for  llio  lin- 
|M<riaI  cellars,  anil  only  the  amonilury  ami  iiifi-rior 
growthu  are  exjKirteil.     Much  of  the  wine   »<iM  «» 


Tokay  is  prodnced  In  other  parts  of  Hungary.  In  man- 
ufacturing the  genuine  Tokay  wine,  the  dried  grapca 
are  carefully  separated  from  the  others,  and  three 
sorts  of  -wine  are  produced.  The  best  is  the  Etstnce : 
this  is  the  oily  juice  which  runs  from  the  fruit  with- 
out  any  pressure.  When  this  ceases  to  run,  the  gmpes 
are  moistened  wth  common  Tokay-must,  and  trodden 
out:  this  gives  tho  Ausbntch.  A  seconil  infusion  of 
Tokay-must  on  tlie  remaining  grapes,  pressed  by  hand 
gives  the  MttKlda  (Masklats).' — /See  Henderson  on 
Winet ;  Kncy.  Annr. 

Tokens  (Bank).  These  were  silver  pieces  issued 
by  the  Bank  of  Kngland,  of  the  vtilue  of  6».,  January 
1,  1798.  Tho  Spnni.sh  dollar  was  at  llrst  impressed 
with  a  small  profile  of  George  III. ;  it  was  Ftani|)cd  on 
the  neck  of  the  Spanish  king.  Tokens  were  raised  to 
the  value  of  6j.  6</.,  November  14, 1811.  Bank  tokens 
were  also  current  in  Ireland,  where  those  issued  by  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  passed  for  At.  and  lesser  sums  until 
1817.  They  were  soon  after  called  in,  on  tho  revision 
of  tho  British  coinage. 

Toll,  from  the  Saxon  Tolne ;  in  flerman  Zoll  (call- 
ed in  law  Latin  TiUmium  and  Totntliim,  with  many  other 
variations,  which  may  be  seen  in  Ducange,  all  whitli 
Latin  terms  are  derived  uiiparentlj'  from  Ti/uriov, 
'•collection  of  tribute  or  revenue").  Tolls  innj-  be 
considered  a  payment  in  money,  or  in  kind,  ll.v»d  In 
amount,  mudo  cither  under  u  royal  grant  or  mider  a 
prr.<cri|itivc  usitge,  from  which  the  existence  of  sucli 
a  grant  is  implied,  in  consideration  of  some  service 
rendered,  bcnctit  conferred,  or  right  forborne  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  the  party  who  is  entitled  to  such  paynienb 

All  ancient  toll  may  bo  claimed  by  the  owner  of  a 
port  in  respect  of  goods  fhipiwd  or  landed  tliere.  Such 
tolls  are  port  tolls,  more  commonly  called  port  dues. 
Tlio  plaoo  at  which  these  tolls  were  set  or  assessed  was 
anciently  called  the  Tolsey,  where,  as  at  the  nioilcrn 
Kxehange,  the  merchants  usiiallj'  assembled,  and  wliere 
commercial  courts  were  lield., — Hoiin'h  i'niloji. 

Marino  tolls  were  lin-t  paid  by  vessels  passing  the 
Stado  en  the  Elbe,  A.ii.  1101).  They  were  lirst  de- 
manded by  tho  Danes  of  vessels  passing  tlic  Hiiuiid, 
\M\.  Toll-bars  in  Kngland  originated  In  I'JfiT,  in  the 
grant  of  a  penny  for  every  wagon  that  passed  'liruugh 
a  certain  manor ;  and  the  first  regular  toll  \n  as  cdllect- 
ed  n  few  years  after  for  mending  the  mad  in  l.iiiHlon 
between  .St.  (iilcs  and  Teni|do  Bar.  Tidls  were  also 
gathered  for  reimiring  tho  highways  of  Ilolborn  Inn 
Lane  and  Martin's  l.aiie,  IB-lti.  Toll-gates  or  turn- 
pikes were  used  in  ItitiS.  Niimcroiis  acts  relating  to 
tolls  and  turiipikn  roads  have  been  )iassed  in  (ireat 
llrituin  and  tho  several  States  of  the  L'nited  States.— 
IIaviin. 

By  order  of  the  London  Court  of  Common  Coiincil, 
the  tolls  taken  at  the  several  bars  of  the  city  of  Lon- 
don, for  the  wagons,  carts,  etc.,  not  being  the  pro|erfy 
of  a  citi/cii  of  London,  were  abolished  December  '!.!>, 
18.>|.  1  liesa  tolls  hud  brought  an  annual  tt'Viiiue  of 
only  '_*(/.  on  each  cart,  or  about  .Cti'MlO. 

Ton,  a  v.'clglit  used  in  (ireat  Ilritnin  and  this  cmni- 
try,  usually  of  •-'•^■10  lbs.,  but  sometimes  of  'JdOO  lljs,, 
called  a  short  ton.  By  ;'et  of  Congross  it  is  decideil 
that,  unless  siiecilied  to  tho  contrary,  a  ton  welglit  is 
to  be  nmlorstood  us  two  thuiiHand  tuo  iiundreil  unil 
forty  lbs.  avoirdupois. — Nic  WEltiiiTS  and  Mkasi  iii:s. 

Tonnage,  in  < 'nmmtrciul  tiiiriiidliim.  the  niinilur  if 
tons  liurdoi"  that  :i  :diip  will  carry.  Toiniiige  has  Uhij; 
Iweii  an  oflicial  tenii,  intended  originally  t"  c.\|iitss 
the  burden  that  a.  ship  would  carry,  in  order  tliat  llio 
various  dfles  and  i  Ustoni.s  which  are  levied  upon  ship- 
pilig  ini(;bt  bo  levied  udording  to  the  sizi'  of  the  vc- 
Sid,  or  rather  in  pro;)0.*tioii  to  her  capabiMtv  of  carrviii); 
a  burden.  It  has  hence  arisen  that  the  term  "  loii- 
nugo,"  as  applied  to  u  ship,  has  become  iilinost  ■••ynony- 
inoiis  with  that  of  size.  It  is,  indeed,  the  only  tirui 
used  to  give  an  idea  of  the  magnitudo  of  mercliiint 
ships,  which  are  invariably  spoken  of  according  to 
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their  tonnage,  or  as  being  ships  of  50,  of  600,  or  of  1000 
tons.  Not  only  ure  all  dues  and  customs  levied  ac- 
cording to  tonnage,  but  ships  ore  also  liuilt,  und  sume- 
timeii  sold  und  bought  for  a  price  per  ton  of  tlieir  ad- 
measurement;  and  they  am  also  timbered,  fastened, 
and  have  their  anchors,  cables,  and  bouts,  all  in  pro- 
portion to  the  same  datum.  Tonnage,  tlierefcire,  in  so 
far  as  these  considerations  are  involved,  is  assumed 
to  be  a  correct  representation  of  the  size  of  a  ship. 

It  is  evident  that  toimage  may  express  several  re- 
Hults  of  measurements,  and  in  each  case  may  be  a  suf- 
llciently  fair  criterion  of  tlie  burden  of  a  merchant 
vessel  by  which  to  levj'  dues  ;  because  all  that  is  re- 
quired tlius  far,  oitlier  on  the  fuirt  of  the  government 
'.i  of  private  intorests,  or  on  titat  of  the  owner,  is,  that 
the  dues  should  be  levied  in  equal  proportion  on  all 
vessels.  Thus,  tonnagu  muy  be  the  product  of  a  series 
of  measurements,  intended  to  expre.s3  the  exact  size, 
or  an  npproximutitm  t-o  the  exact  tiize  of  the  ship.  It 
may  be  tlie  actual  displacement  or  weight  of  the  ship, 
cither  with  or  without  the  cargo ;  it  may  be  the  dis- 
placement of  the  cargo,  or  the  dead  weight  which  she 
will  curry  to  a  fixed  draught  of  water ;  or  it  may  be 
the  exll'.:^  capacity  of  the  space  which  she  has  for  the 
stowage  of  cargo.  Vet  to  each  of  these  tliore  are  im- 
liortaat  u"d  practical  objections.  Tlio  first,  or  that  by 
wliich  '  ..  measured  bulk  of  tlio  ship  would  be  the  ton- 
nage, n>ight  be  easily  evaded,  and  would  lead  to  In- 
jurious results;  because,  as  there  must  necessarily  be 
fixed  measuring  places,  such  a  law  would  liave  the  ef- 
fect of  restricting  vessels  to  that  shape  which  would 
carry  tlie  grentest  amount  of  cargo  under  the  least  pos- 
sible measurements  at  these  places.  If  the  actual  dis- 
placement, either  load  or  light,  of  a  vessel  were  to  be 
lier  tonnage,  it  would  be  subject  to  the  inconvenience 
that  it  could  only  be  calculated  correctly  from  the 
drawing  of  the  ship,  and  therefore  would  bn  inapplica- 
ble to  foreign  ships  arriving  at  our  ports.  An  exact 
account  of  tlio  draught  of  water,  either  load  or  light, 
would  also  be  necessary,  which  being  a  variable  quan- 
tity when  the  load  draught  is  involved,  und  one  of 
great  difficulty  to  be  determineil  when  the  light  draught 
is  required,  would  present  almost  insuperable  objec- 
tions i  and,  besides,  the  draught  of  water  is  a  quantity 
easily  concealed  or  falsified  for  fraudulcu'.  i)urposes. 
Above  all  objections,  however,  may  be  reckoned  this : 
that  if  either  the  load  or  the  ship  represent  the  ton- 
nage, it  v.'ould  be  to  the  interest  of  the  ship-builder  to 
build  large  vessels  with  slight  scautUng  and  inadequate 
fastenings,  that  the  weight  of  the  vessel  might  bo 
small  in  proportion  to  that  of  the  cargo.  If  tlie  ton- 
nage were  to  express  the  difteronce  between  the  two 
displacements,  that  is,  the  excess  of  the  load  displace- 
ment over  the  light,  or  the  dead  weight  of  tlio  loading, 
although  this  would  bo  the  most  correct  in  princi|)le, 
and  even  mathematically  correct,  there  is  the  olijection 
tiiat  it  in\'olvcs  a  knowledge  of  both  light  and  load 
draughts  of  water,  and  is  therefore,  on  this  account, 
practically,  at  least,  as  objectionable  as  the  wholo  dis- 
placement. I^istly,  if  the  tonnage  were  to  be  the 
space  or  capacity  for  tlie  stowing  of  <-»rgo,  luiniernus 
openings  would  be  alfordcd  for  fraudulent  cvusion ; 
because  the  manner  of  measuring  tlie  ship  for  this 
space  must  be  defined,  and  it  is  easy  to  build  space 
which  will  not  come  within  the  limits  of  the  delincd 
nicasurcments ;  or  it  is  easy  to  build  a  vessel  of  such 
a  form  that  tlin  mi  asurcments  made  at  given  points 
shall  not  give  a  correct  account  of  l.er  capacity. 

Meit.mrcmtnt  iif  Toimuye  in  the  United  Slates. — Ily 
an  art  of  (longress,  passed  March  2,  17!)!',  it  is  pro- 
vided that,  to  ascertain  the  tonnage  of  any  ship  or 
vessel,  the  surveyor,  or  such  othei  person  as  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  collector  oi'  tlio  district  to  measure 
the  siime,  sliall,  if  the  said  ship  or  vessel  be  double- 
decked,  take  the  length  thereor  from  the  fore  part  of 
tilt  main  stem  to  the  after  part  of  the  stern-post  above 
the  upper  deck,  tho  breadth  thereof  at  the  broadeat 


part  above  the  main  wales,  half  of  which  breadth  shall  - 
be  accounted  the  depth  of  such  vessel ;  and  shall  then 
deduct  from  the  length  three-fifths  of  the  breadth,  mul- 
tiplying the  remainder  by  the  breadth,  and  the  prod- 
uct by  the  depth,  and  (.hall  divide  this  last  product  by 
nmety-five,  the  quotient  whereof  shall  be  deemed  the 
true  contents  or  tonnage  of  such  ship  or  vessel.  And 
if  such  ship  or  vessel  be  single-decked,  the  surveyor, 
or  other  person  authorized,  shall  take  the  length  and 
breadth  as  above  directed,  in  respect  to  a  double-deck- 
ed ship  or  vessel,  shall  deduct  from  the  said  length 
three-fifths  of  the  breadth,  and,  taking  the  depth  from 
tlie  under  side  of  the  deck  plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the 
hold,  shall  multiply  and  divide  as  aforesaid,  and  the 
quotient  shall  be  deemed  the  tonnage  of  such  ship  or 
vessel. 

METHODS  AT  PHESENT  IM  t'SE  AMONG  FOREIGN  NATIONS  FOB' 
COMI'UTINO  THE  TONNAOE  OK  SHIW. 

France. — Tho  three  measures  of  length,  breadth, 
and  depth  are  multiplied  together,  and  the  product  la 
divided  by  94  for  the  tonnage. 

y»  tingle-decked  vesteli  ♦ho  length  is  tal«en  fVom  the' 
after  part  of  the  stem  on  deck  to  tho  stern-post ;  the 
extreme  bread'ih  is  taken,  being  measured  inside  from 
ceiling  to  cellii<g,  and  the  depth  from  the  ceiling  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  deck. 

In  vessels  of  two  decks,  at  Hordejinx,  tho  length  of 
the  upper  deck  and  that  of  the  keelson  is  meusured, 
and  the  mean  taken  for  tho  length.  But  at  Brest, 
Marseilles,  and  Houlogne,  the  mean  of  the  length  on 
the  two  decks,  from  the  stem  to  the  stem-post,  is  taken 
as  the  length.  Tho  depth  of  the  hold  from  the  ceiling 
to  the  under  surface  of  tho  lower  deck  is  added  to  that 
of  tho  height  between  decks,  and  considered  as  the 
depta.  The  extreme  inside  breadth  is  taken  in  the 
san  0  way  as  in  single-decked  vesscln.  At  Bordeaux 
an  uUowance  is  sometimes  made  for  the  ruko  of  the 
stem  and  stern  of  the  vessels. 

At  Koulogno,  in  measuring  steamboats,  tho  length 
of  the  coal  and  engine  chambers  is  deducted  from  the 
length  of  tho  vessel,  and  her  breadth  is  taken  at  the 
fore  und  aft  extremities  of  the  same,  tlie  mean  of  which 
is  considered  as  tho  breulth.  The  depi?'  is  taken  in- 
side the  jiainps,  from  the  lower  surface  of  the  deck,  lie- 
twcen  the  timbers.  At  iJrest  measures  are  treqnentlj' 
taken  with  a  string,  altfiough  contrary'  to  law,  and  an 
error  of  seven  tons  in  the  tonnag"  of  a  cutter  has  been 
tho  result. 

Grkat  Britain.     See  art.  Great  Britain,  p.  8B8. 

Spain. — The  breadths  are  measured  at  the  follow- 
ing places :  1st,  at  the  mizzen-mast ;  2d,  .i  few  feet  abaft 
the  foremast ;  Hd,  at  u  point  half  way  between  the  two 
former.  The  heights  at  which  tho  three  lireadtlis  aro 
taken  at  the  above  places  arc :  1st,  on  u  level  with  the 
deck;  2d,  on  a  level  with  tlic  upper  surface  cf  the 
I'.eelson ;  3d,  at  a  level  half-way  between  the  two  for- 
mer positions. 

To  find  the  area  at  each  tection,  the  half  of  the  sum 
of  the  upper  and  lower  measurements  is  added  to  the 
middle  iiieasuremer.t,  and  this  sum  Is  multiplied  by 
the  height  it  one  above  tlie  other.  Then  half  the 
areas  of  the  fore  md  after  section  is  added  to  that  of 
tho  middle  section,  and  t!  s  sum  is  multiplied  by  tho 
length  which  th'i  sections  aro  apart  from  each  other. 
The  result  will  express  in  Burgos  cubic  feet  tho  capac- 
ity of  tho  part  ct  the  hold  between  tho  fore  and  after 
sections,  and  if  still  remains  to  add  tho  spaces  between 
these  and  tlir  stem  and  stern-po^t.  The  former  muy 
be  found,  without  any  eonsidcralilo  error,  b}-  multiply- 
ing the  area  of  tho  foremost  section  by  half  its  distance 
from  the  stem  ;  and  the  latter  in  the  same  manner,  by 
multiplying  the  urea  of  the  after  section  by  half  its  dis- 
tance from  tlie  stern-post.  It  is  evident  that  the  room 
occupied  by  the  pumps  must  lie  deducted  from  the  fore- 
going result,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fair  quantity  of 
space  filled  by  the  cargo. 

Hoving  thui  found  the  capacity  of  tho  hold  of  any 
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Tcsiel  in  tho  above  manner  in  Burgos  cubic  feet,  it  is 
to  be  divided  l>y  *1^^,  and  the  result  will  be  the 
amount  of  displacement  of  such  vessel  in  tons  of  Bur- 
gos measure,  because  each  ton  is  reclioned  equal  to 

41-AV  feet  of  Burgos. 

PoHTCOAi,.— /'or  tIngU-decttd  result,  the  length  is 
measured  from  the  cabin  bulkheads  to  the  forecastle 
bulltheads.  The  depth  is  measured  from  the  upi)cr 
Burfaio  of  the  keelson  to  the  under  surface  of  tho 
beams.  Tlie  exti«rae  breadth  of  the  deck  is  consider- 
ed  tho  lircadtli.  The  continued  product  of  these  three 
dimensions  will  give  the  contents  in  cubic  feet,  which, 
divided  by  67-/\ftftf,  gives  the  tonnage. 

VfNtlt  o/tteo  Deckt. — In  these  vessels  two  distinct 
operations  are  made ;  one  for  tlio  hold,  the  other  for 
tho  middle  deck.  For  the  hold :  The  length  is  meas- 
ured from  tho  heel  of  the  bowsprit  to  the  stern-post. 
The  breadth  is  tho  extreme  breadth  of  tho  upiier  deck, 
deducting  two  feet.  The  depth  is  from  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  keelson  to  the  under  surface  of  the  l)eams. 
For  tlio  middle  deck :  Tho  length  is  considered  as  half 
of  that  for  the  Iiold,  the  other  half  being  allowed  for 
cabins,  etc. — the  breadth  as  before ;  and  for  the  depth, 
tho  heiglit  of  the  miudle  deck  to  the  under  surface  of 
the  beams. 

The  foregoing  is  the  method  adopted  at  Lisbon ;  but 
at  tporto  tho  Icngtli  of  tho  vessel  is  taken  from  tho 
second  timber  at  the  l-ows  to  the  stem-post ;  the 
1)readth  at  tlio  widest  ;iart  from  tho  inside  of  cacli  l>ul- 
wark  on  tho  upper  dvck ;  and  the  dpi)th  from  the  up- 
per surface  of  the  keelson,  to  the  lower  surface  of  tlia 
beams  of  the  upjier  deck  at  the  main  hatchway. 

If  tlie  keelson  be  more  than  ordinarily  thick,  allow- 
ance is  made  accordingly ;  and  where  there  arc  two 
decks,  the  thickness  of  tlie  lower  deck  is  also  deducted 
from  the  depth.  Tho  length  is  then  multiplied  liy  the 
breadth,  an  1  tho  product  by  the  depth.  Tho  product 
is  tlien  divided  liy  06,  the  numlter  of  rurtuguesc  cubic 
feet  contnincd  in  a  ton,  and  the  result  is  tho  tonnage 
of  the  vessel. 

Nai-Lks. — t\tr  rtt$eU  irith  tvn  decht,  the  length  is 


under  Bun^ice  of  the  upper  deck  to  the  keelson,  is  taken 
at  the  alK'Ve  three  points  of  division.  Then  multiply 
the  length  by  the  mean  of  the  three  breadths,  and  this 
product  liy  the  mean  of  tho  three  depths.  The  result 
of  the  forigoing  is  divided  by  242J,  if  there  lie  no  frac- 
tional parts  of  feet ;  but  if  there  are,  the  calculation  is 
made  in  inc»>es,  and  the  divisor  becomes  322,776,  the 
result  thus  obtained  being  the  burden  of  the  vessel 
in  wood  lasts,  of  4000  Neva  lbs.  each.  To  reduce  these 
into  commerce  lasts,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  6200  Neva 
lbs.,  it  is  multiplied  by  10,  and  divided  by  13. 

KcssiA. — Length  of  the  keel  in  feet,  multiplied  by 
the  extreme  breadth  over  the  sheathing,  and  the  prud- 
uct  multiplied  again  by  half  the  breadth,  and  divided 
by  94,  gives  the  number  of  English  tons. 

United  States. — If  the  vessel  be  double-decked, 
the  length  is  taken  from  the  fore  part  of  the  main  stem 
to  the  after  part  of  the  stern-post,  above  the  upper 
deck  j  the  brtadth,  at  the  broadest  part  above  the  main 
wales,  half  of  which  breadth  is  accounted  the  depth. 
From  tho  length  thrtt-ffthi  of  the  breadth  is  deducted ; 
the  remainder  is  multiplied  by  the  brtadth,  and  the 
product  by  tho  depth.  The  last  product  is  divided  tiy 
!)5,  und  tho  quotient  is  deemed  the  true  tonnage  of  stub 
ship  or  vessel.     See  page  1H55. 

If  the  ship  or  vessel  be  single-decked,  the  length  nnd 
breadth  are  taken  as  aliovo  for  a  doulde-decked  vessel, 
and  three-fifths  of  the  breadth  are  deducted  from  the 
length.  The  depth  of  the  hold  is  taken  from  the  under 
side  of  tlio  deck-plank  to  the  ceiling  in  the  lioM, 
These  are  multiplied  and  divided  as  aforesaid,  and  tho 
(|Uotient  is  tlie  tonnage.  At  some  jilaces  a  system  of 
measuring,  called  carpenter's  tonnage,  appears  to  lie 
adopted.     The  rule  is  as  follows  : 

For  reenelt  irith  one  deck,  multiply  the  length  by  the 
breadth  of  the  main  beam,  and  the  product  by  the 
depth.  Divide  this  second  product  by  95.  for  dmibte- 
dirked  reftrlt,  take  half  tho  breadth  of  the  main  licam 
for  the  depth,  and  work  as  for  a  single-decked  vessel. 

At  New  Orleans,  the  mo<le  at  present  in  use  is  to 
take  the  length  from  the  stem  to  the  after  patt  of  tlio 
stem-post,  on  the  deck.      Take  the  greiitest  lirendth 


measured  from  one  end  of  the  vessel  to  the  other,  oirr  j  „ver  tho  main  hatch,  and  the  depth  from  the  ceilliij; 
all.  Tho  length  is  also  measured  from  tho  after  jiart  j  of  the  hohl  to  tho  lower  surface  of  the  deck  at  the  iiuiin 
of  the  stem  to  the  rudder  hatch,  under  tho  jioop.  The  I  hutch.  From  the  length  deduct  three-fifths  nf  the 
mean  between  these  two  lengths  is  multiplied  by  tho  |  |,readth,  multiply  tho  remainder  by  the  actual  hreailth 
extreme  breadth  of  the  vessel.  The  depth  is  then  takea  i  and  depth,  and-divide  liy  05  for  a  vesi  el  with  n  single 
from  the  bottom  of  the  well  to  the  lower  surfat-e  of  the  |  Jeck  :  but  if  tlie  vessel  hiive  a  double  deck,  hnll'  Hie 


upper  or  jioop  deck ;  and  the  aliove  prtHluct  lieiiig  multi- 
plied by  this  depth,  and  divided  by  iM,  gives  the  ton- 
nage. 

I'tr  fingli-derkfd  reenett,  the  tnnnuge  is  found  liy 


breadth  of  tho  lieam  is  considered  as  equivalent  to  the 
depth,  and  is  multiplied  acconiingly. 

Tonnage.  Dutien. — Hy  an  act  of  Congress,  May  31, 
1830,  it  is  ordered  that  no  timuago  duties  shall  l.e  paid 


multiplying  the  extreme  length  bv  the  extreme  hreadth,  j  i,y  ^l,ipB  ,ir  vessels  of  tho  I'nited  States,  of  which  the 
and  thepHKluet  by  the  extreme  ilepth,  and  divided  by  j  ntHcers  and  two-thinls  of  the  crew  shall  be  citizens  of 
04,  as  iilMive.  {  the  United  iStates ;  and  all  acts  imiiosing  tonnage  ilu- 

NKTiiKRi.ASns. — The  length  is  measured  on  deck  |  ties  on  such  sliip  aro  rc|iealed. 
from  the  stem  to  the  stem-jiost.     For  the  breadth,  the  j      Under  the  provisions  of  tho  act  of  the  'JTth  May, 
hold  Is  divided  into  four  portions,  and  two  measure-  j  1848,  extending  privileges  to  American  vessels,  tiound 
inents  taken  at  each  of  the  thrie  divisions  :  1st,  across  j  from  one  jwrt  to  another  in  tlic  United  State;i,  loiiih- 
the  keelson,  on  a  level  with  the  U|,,ier  surface,  fh>m  j  \n^  at  a  foix-ign  [xirt  for  certain  purjioses,  a  lionil  fur 


ceiling  to  ceiling  ;  2d,  the  greatest  breadth  of  the  hold 
at  each  division.  The  mean  of  these  six  measure- 
ments is  consUlered  the  breadth.  The  depths  are  taken 
at  each  of  tac  foregoing  |>oints  of  division,  from  the 
upper  siirf'ico  of  tho  keelson  to  the  lower  surface  of 
the  upper  d.-ck  lietween  the  lieams,  nnd  the  mean  of 
i\  c  three  is  n-fumed.  Tho  length,  breadth,  and 
''epili  «■ '  'hen  miiltiplied  together,  and  two-thinls  of 
!^o  proih.,  I  in  considered  as  the  tonnage.  Allowance 
.'or  provisions  and  water,  cabin  nnd  ship's  stores,  vary- 
ict,  r-om  -J  ;;,  to  -^g,  U  di-diut<  '  from  the  depth  be- 
for'   it  n  <   uiiiiuieil  by  ihe  b-n  :,' .i  and  breadth. 

>.!»<.,(>..  I  nim'tht!  .  '(.r  part  of  tho  stem,  the 
l.n  {<h  •:  the  slip  is  taken  to  the  inner  jiart  of  the 
s-.ai;!  ,•»  .  Dividing  tl.  \  ngth  of  the  vessel  into 
:'  -T  equ'il  parts,  tho  brent  is  meas-ireil  ul  each  of 
t.u  '*■  d.'    'tins.     The  depth  of  tho  vessel,  from  the 


tlie  return  of  tho  -cnmen  and  crew  list,  prescril.cd  ly 
law  in  cases  of  vessels  Iniunil  on  a  foreign  vo_\a|,;e,  it 
required,  and  tho  seamen  must  ail  lie  accounted  for. 

American  vessels,  owned  by  Americans  or  others, 
without  register,  are  suliject  to  a  tonnage  duly  of  one 
ilollar  \WT  ton,  and  10  per  cent,  additional  duty  on  the 
cargo,  as  foreign  vessels. 

American-liuilt  vessels,  owned  wholly  or  in  i>art  ly 
foreigner.-,  are  subject  to  tonnage  duty  of  thirty  cents 
|>er  ton,  and  10  |ier  cent,  additional  duty  on  cargo,  mi- 
Icss  exempt  by  treaty. 

American  vessels,  on  arrival  from  foreign  js'rts,  are 
subject  to  u  tonnage  duty  of  fifty  cents  per  ton,  milcss 
the  odicerr!  and  two-thirds  of  the  crew  for  the  whole 
voyage  are  American  citizens. 

The  discharge  of  seamen  from  an  American  vessel, 
although  by  mutual  consent,  certified  by  a  consul,  will 
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not  exempt  the  vessel  from  the  piyment  of  tonnajre 
duty  incurred  as  above.  The  only  exemption  pro- 
vided l)y  law  is  in  cases  of  sickness,  death,  desertion, 
or  buiiij;  made  prisoners  of  war ;  which  must  be  certl- 
<icd  by  an  American  consul. 

All  nets  imposing' duties  on  the  tonnage  of  the  ships 
and  vessels  of  foreign  nations,  so  fur  as  they  relate  to 
the  imposition  of  such  duties,  are  repealed ;  provided 
that  all  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  of  such 
foreign  nations,  as  far  as  they  uperutc  to  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  United  States,  have  been  abolished. 

TONNAGE  STATISTICS. 
The  Tonnaok  of  Vksbei.s  entkbku  and  n.^ABEn  raou  the 

PRINCIPAL  CODNTRIEB  ANll  PoRTS  OF  C'lIBlSTENDOM. 
Cotmtrie*. 


I 


Groat  llriluiii 
riiltoii  StatoD 

France 

Turkey,  from 
8  priuc.  porU 

Aiutria 

I^usflla 

I'ruBela 

Ilftmbnrg. . . . 

Bremen 

Chill 


Sweden. 


Nurwuy  . . 
Denmark  (pr.) 

Spuiii 

Ilranil 

Two  Sicilies  . 


[F.nt'd. 

ICl'rt. 

iKnt'd. 

ICl'd. 

iKnt'd. 

ICl'd. 

[  Knt'd. 

Icrd. 

IF.ntM. 
t(Td. 
( Knt'd. 

Id'd. 

(Knt'd. 

■(Cl'd. 

(Knt'd. 

(I'd. 

Knt'd 

(I'd. 

Knt'd. 

Cl'd. 

Knt'd. 

(,Td. 

Kni'd. 

\crd. 

'  Knt'd. 

Cl'd. 

Knt'd. 

Cl'd. 
I  Knt'd. 
ICl'd. 
j  I'.nt'.l. 
\(  I'd. 


1X51. 


T,8T2,0;i4 
8,108,104 
4,093,410 
5,130,054 

2,12i,'62n 
l,68;t,325 
l,705,',lfi3 
4S3,S01 
413,838 
4T2,1T2 
011,868 
020,373 
1,07.3,81)8 
744,530 
743,130 
241,200 
302,248 
475,014 
47ll,»'24 
2:13,454 
270,020 
2!)5,8  II 
408,0)6 
341,5(14 
312,012 
316,761 
303,818 
383,111 
373,0(||.l 
300,260 
310,!KHI 


IS5J. 


7,887,447 
8,242,702 
6,2112,880 
6,278,105 

2,514,786 


1,23.1,412 
1,020,871 
547,162 
ill4,l'.l4 
032,114 
737,(148 
841,680 
846,184 
*);),034 
428,750 

274,226 
333,834 
283,310 
6811,924 
341,818 
324,828 


185«. 


7,528,387 
7,47(1,648 
7,186,810 
7,070,821 
4,068,781 
2,307,490 


1,410,400 

1,418,715 

•    4,53,548 

537,954 


781,816 
774,616 
4.83,000 
6119,922 
620,000 


200,880 
428,334 
431,479 
8D»,30(I 


034,213 

32ii,0S8 
297,631 


*  Year  ending  June  30, 1857.     +1853.     1 1854.     5  1S55. 

These  statistics  are  the  latest  that  can  be  olitained, 
and  ore  given  to  show  the  comparative  tonnage  rather 
than  as  accurate  statements.  Several  discrepancies, 
us  in  tlie  case  of  the  tonnage  of  France,  are  unavoid- 
able.— For  more  accurate  statistics,  see  the  countries 
under  their  proper  heads.  For  the  statistics  in  regard 
to  tlie  tonnage  of  the  United  States,  see  article  Uniteii 
Status. 

Tontiue,  a  species  of  life  annuity,  with  benefit  of 
survivorship,  so  called  from  Lorenzo  Tonti,  a  Neapol- 
itan, witli  wliom  the  scheme  originated,  and  who  intro- 
duced it  into  Frunce,  where  the  first  tontine  was  opened 
in  I  (!.");).  Tlio  subscribers  were  divid.-d  into  ten  classes, 
according  to  tlieir  ages,  or  were  allowed  to  appoint 
nominees,  wlio  were  so  divided ;  and  a  proportionate 
annuity  licing  assigned  to  each  class,  these  who  lived 
longest  Imd  tlie  bcnclit  of  their  survivorship,  by  the 
wholn  annuity  being  divided  among  the  diminished 
number.  The  terms  of  this  tontine  ma}'  be  seen  in 
the  French  Kml'impedie,  Finance  I)ivi:iion,  vol.  iii. 
Ill  ItiH'J  a  second  tontine  was  opened  in  France.  The 
last  survivor  was  a  widow,  who  at  the  period  of  her 
death,  at  the  age  of  Uti,  enjoyed  an  income  of  73,500 
livres  Cor  her  original  subscription  of  IMIO  livres.  The 
lute  ct'leliratcil  Mr.  •Iciiiiings  \vas  an  original  subscriber 
for  a  i,'100  nhure  in  a  tontine  company ;  anil  being  the 
lust  survivor  of  the  shureholdcrs,  his  share  produced 
liiin  XUnilO  per  annum.  He  died  worth  .£2,115, '244, 
aged  Id.'i  years,  .lune  li),  17118.  The  last  French  ton- 
tine was  opened  in  1769.  They  had  been  f'lunil  very 
onerous,  and  in  1703  the  Council  of  State  determined 
that  this  sort  of  financial  operation  should  not  be  again 
ndopteil.  Tontines  have  seldom  been  resorted  to  in  Fin- 
gland  as  a  measure  of  finance.  The  last  for  which  the 
gov«mrient  o|)ened  subscriptions  was  in  178!).  The 
GU 


terms  may  be  seen  In  Hamilton's  Hitt.  Pullic  Revenue, 
p.  210.  There  have  been  numerous  private  tontines 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  The  Tontine 
Uuilding,  WoU  Street,  New  York,  was  erected  during 
the  years  1792-1794,  upon  this  principle,  by  an  asso- 
ciation of  merchants.  By  the  constitution  under  which 
the  association  was  formed,  '203  shares  were  subscrilied, 
at  $200  a  share,  severally  (lepending  upon  a  lifo  select- 
ed b}'  each  subscriber.  The  old  building  was  razed 
to  the  ground  in  1855,  and  was  superseded  in  the  same 
year  by  a  substantial  ediflco. 

Top,  a  sort  of  platform  surrounding  the  lower  mast- 
head, from  which  it  projects  on  all  sides  like  a  scaffold. 
The  principal  intention  of  the  top  is  to  extend  the  angle 
with  the  mast,  and  thereby  give  additional  support  to 
the  latter.  The  top  is  also  verj'  convenient  to  contain 
the  materials  necessur}'  for  extending  the  small  sails, 
and  for  fixing  and  repairing  the  rigging  and  machiner}' 
with  greater  expedition.  In  ships  of  war  the  tops  are 
furnished  with  swivels,  n.usketrj',  and  other  fire-arms, 
and  are  guarded  with  a  fence  of  hammock?  in  time  of 
action.  Finally,  the  top  is  employed  as  a  place  for 
looking  out,  either  in  the  daj'  or  night. — E.  A. 

Topaz  (Ger.  Topas ;  F'r.  Topace ;  It.  Topazio ;  Sp. 
Topacio  ;  Kuss.  Topcu).  Tho  name  topaz  has  been  re- 
stricted by  M.  IlaOy  to  the  stones  called  bj'  mineralo- 
gists Occidental  ruby,  topaz,  and  sapphire  ;  which, 
agreeing  in  their  crj'stallization  and  most  of  their 
properties,  were  arranged  under  one  species  by  M. 
Komu  de  Lisle.  The  word  topaz,  derived  from  an 
island  in  tho  lied  Sea,  where  the  ancients  used  to  find 
topazes,  was  applied  by  them  to  a  mineral  verj'  difler- 
ent  from  ours.  One  variety  of  our  topaz  thej'  denom- 
inated chrj-solite.  Color,  wino  yellow.  From  pale 
wine  yellow  it  passes  into  yellowish  white,  greenish 
white,  mountain  green,  sky  blue ;  from  deep  wine  yel- 
low into  flesh  red  and  crimson  red.  Specific  gravity 
from  3-464  to  3-Gll.— Thomson's  Chemistry. 

Yellow  Topaz.  —  In  speaking  of  the  topaz,  a  gem 
of  a  beautiful  yellow  color  is  alway  o  nderstood :  it  is 
wine  yellow,  of  dift'erent  degrees  of  intensity ;  and  the 
fuller  and  deeper  the  tinge,  the  more  the  stone  is  esteem- 
ed. In  hardness  it  3-iclds  to  the  spinelle.  There  an 
tow  gems  more  universal  favorites  than  tho  yellow 
topaz,  when  perfect ;  the  rich  warm  tone  of  its  color, 
the  vivacity  of  its  lustre  (which  it  retains  even  by  the 
side  of  the  diamond),  and  its  large  size,  compared  with 
many  others,  are  characters  which  deservedly  entitle 
it  to  distinction  ;  it  bears,  accordingly,  a  high  price 
when  of  good  quality.  It  is  chiefly  employed  for  neck- 
laces, ear-drops,  bracelets,  etc.,  in  suit.  No  little  skill 
and  taste  are  reiiuired  in  cutting  and  dul}-  proportion- 
ing this  gem ;  the  table  should  be  perfect!}'  symmetric- 
al, and  not  too  large ;  the  bizcl  of  sufficient  depth,  and 
tho  collet  side  should  be  fornied  in  delicate  steps.  It 
works  easily  on  the  mill,  and  the  lapidaries  are  in  gen- 
eral t(dcrably  well  acquainted  with  it ;  yet  it  is  uncom- 
mon to  meet  with  one  well  cut.  The  yellow  topaz 
varies  in  price  according  to  its  beautj'  and  perfection. 
A  su|)erlati  vely  tine  stone,  perfect  in  color  and  workman- 
ship, siilficienth'  largo  for  an  armlet,  or  any  other  or- 
nament, and  weighing  nearly  80  carats,  was  sold  for 
£100.  Topazes  liavo  become  more  common  tince  our 
intercourse  with  lirazil ;  consequently,  they  are  less  in 
demand,  and  lower  in  price.  A  fine  stone  of  GO  carats 
may  lie  purchased  at  from  il20  to  JE35 ;  and  smaller, 
calculated  for  ring  stones,  at  from  i.'2  to  i.'5,  but  it  is 
not  usual  to  sell  them  by  weight. 

Piitt  Tojmz. — This  is  mode  from  tho  yellow,  which, 
when  of  intense  color,  is  put  into  the  liowl  of  a  tobacco 
pipe  or  small  crucible,  covered  with  ashes  or  sond :  on 
tho  application  of  a  low  dejree  of  heat,  it  changes  its 
color  from  a  yellow  to  a  be./  .  ^  1  pink.  This  is  per- 
formed with  little  hazard ;  a  f  the  color  produced 
happens  to  bo  fine,  the  price  Is  much  augmented. 

lied  Topaz.  —  This  beautiful  gem,  which  verj'  sel- 
dom occurs  naturally,  is  of  a  fine  crimson  color,  tinged 
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with  a  rich  brown ;  it  Is  extremely  rare,  and  generally 
taken  tu  lie  a  variety  of  niby,  for  which  I  liavc  seen  it 
otfered  for  sale.  Its  price,  from  its  scarcity,  is  quite 
capricious  ;  it  has  on  er.quisite  plenslnj;  color,  very  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  glare  of  the  artilicial  pink  topaz. 

Jiiue  Tiipm  is  also  a  l>eautiful  gem,  of  a  tine  celes- 
tial lilue  color.  It  has  occurred  of  consideralile  mag- 
nitude; tho  finest  specimen  known  I  brought  in  the 
rougli  from  Urazil ;  when  cut  and  iwlisbed,  it  weighed 
atiout  H  oz.  Smaller  specimens  are  not  uncommon, 
and  wlion  li);ht-cii'i>red  are  often  taken  for  aquo-mari- 
na«,  from  which  they  may  always  be  distinguished  by 
their  xreatcr  weight  and  hardness,  etc. 

^\  kite  Tiipaz  is  familiarly  called  Minat  Nova.  It 
is  n  beautiful  pellucid  gem,  and  is  used  for  l)racelcts, 
necklaces,  etc.  It  (tossosses  greater  brilliancy  than 
crA'stal  ;  and,  from  its  hardness,  has  been  used  to 
cover  p.iste,  etc.,  and  to  form  doublets." — Mawe  on 
Diarnonils, 

Top-mast,  the  second  divi.^ion  of  a  ma«t,  or  that 
part  next  nliovo  tlio  lower  roast.  Tnjy-galkmt  mu.it, 
the  mast  next  alK)ve  tho  top-mnst,  and  is  generally 
the  uppermost  mast.  Tojtsnilt,  lar^^e  sailx  extending 
across  the  to|vmast.  To]>-galliM  tni'U  are  extended 
alH>ve  the  to|>-suil  yards,  in  tho  same  manner  as  the 
top-sails  are  extendc  1  alH)ve  the  lower  yanls. 

Tornado  CSimnin  i),  a  violent  hurricane  or  gust  of 
wind,  which,  arising  i  uddenly  from  the  shore,  \  eera 
round  t'>  all  {wints  oft)  ?  compass,  and  indeed  has  been 
described  as  lilowing  f,  nm  all  jioints  at  once.  Tor- 
nadoes are  usually  accoi  ii)anied  with  thunder-stnnns, 
anilaregcnorally  of  short  luration.  They  are  frc<|uent 
in  the  Chinese  seas  and  tie  M'ei.t  Indies. 

Toronto,  city,  at  one  line  the  rn|iii,it  of  Canad.'t, 
is  situHtrcl  (111  Toninto  Hav,  in  tlie  township  and  coun- 
ty of  York,  lat.  43°  IVi'  N.",  hmg.  79°  '20'  W.  It  is  4!> 
miles  iiiirthejist  frc  ilamilton,  1(!.'>  miles  west  from 
Ki'.fi"-t«in,  .'!t!:(  n....  .  fVom  Montreal,  M;!  miles  from 
Qucliec,  and  I.i63  from  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

The  bay  is  a  iKMUtiful  sheet  of  water,  separated  from 
tlio  main  Ixsly  of  Lake  Ontario,  except  at  its  eiilram-e, 
by  n  liiug  narrow  strip  <.f  sandy  lieach.tho  southwest 
teniihiution  of  which  is  known  as  "  (iil/iiiltiir  J'niiil." 
The  city  was  founded  in  1704  by  (iovemor  Simcoc, 
an>1  is  laid  <iiit  in  the  fcirm  of  a  parallelognmi,  Ijeing 
aliove  three  iniloa  long  by  uno  and  a  half  wide ;  tho 
streets,  nliii  h  are  straight  and  wide,  intersecting  at 
right  angles.  The  esplanade  fronting  the  bay  extends 
for  a  distance  of  two  miles.  In  I8I7  the  ])opulation 
amounted  to  1200 ;  in  183<)  to  2>«!0  ;  in  1K4-J  to  li'),!!aO ; 
in  ]i«.>0  to  2fi,li)(>;  in  lHo2  to  i«),7Ci3;  and  in  1K54  to 
over  10,(HM».  The  city  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  is  well 
siipplieil  with  water,  by  coin|iHnies  iiuoqKirated  for 
those  piiriKises.— .V(f  Tii.MiK.  Krom  Toninto  the  ca|>- 
ital  was  reiuoN  I'd  to  Queliec,  and  in  Ix67-°u8  was  finally 
ettabli^lird  at  <  )ttJiw'a,  fonnerly  Hytown. 

Tortoise-abell  (I>.  A'<-uiV/«  ilr  7ort«e;  It.  Sctttfliii 
lie  Tartiinii/ti ;  Oi^T.  Sckiljiaii ;  Ma\r.Y,  Sitii'  hiifitiinn, 
the  brown  and  yellow  scales  of  the  Trt'iiiUi  imbi-icnlu, 
or  tortoise,  a  native  of  tlie  tropical  seas.  It  is  ex- 
tensivel.v  u.sed  in  the  manufacture  of  combs,  snulf- 
Ikixcs,  eti-.,  ami  in  inlaying  and  other  oinnmental  work. 
The  best  tortoise-shell  is  that  of  tho  Indian  Ari'hi|H'l- 
ago;  and  the  finest  of  this  quarter  is  olitained  on  the 
sliores  of  the  .Spice  Islands  and  New  (iuhiea.  When 
the  finest  West  Indian  tortoise-shell  is  worth,  in  the 
Loudon  market,  M'is.,  the  finest  fjist  Indian  is  worth 
iiO.1.  per  lb.  liidiT  the  latt<.'r  name,  however,  a  great 
deal  of  inferior  shell  is  imported,  brought  from  various 
parts  of  tlie  Jjist  Indies.  'Ihe  gcsxlnesn  of  tortoise- 
shell  de|ieMils  mainly  on  the  thiiknecs  and  si/.e  of  the 
SI  ales,  and  in  a  ^mailer  degree  on  the  clearness  and 
brilliaiu  y  of  th?  colors.  liefore  the  o[H'ning  of  I'le 
itritisb  iiitemmrse  with  India,  the  greater  |uirt  of  the 
tortoise-shell  which  eventually  fouuil  its  way  to  Ku- 
fopt)  was  first  carried  to  Canton,  which  then  formed 
he  princi|>al  mart  for  the  cuninuMlity.     It  is  still  an 


article  of  trade  from  that  city;  but  the  imports  and 
exports  are  inconsiderable,  Singapore  being  now  the 
chief  mart  for  this  article.  I  ;s  price  at  the  latter  va- 
ries from  760  and  900  to  fron.  1000  to  KiOO  dollars  per 
picul,  according  to  quality. — (',K.\vivviin'»  Indian  Anh- 
iptlago ;  Sinijapore  Chronicle ,  Canton  Regiiler. 

Toulou  (J'elo  Martiiu),  n  commercial  and  impnrtnnt 
military'  and  naval  port  of  France,  departmei.(  of  \'ar, 
on  a  fine  liay  of  the  Mediterranean,  40  miles  southwest 
from  Draguignan.  ImI,  fof  obsorvatorj')48°  7'  ft"  N., 
long.  6°  50'  E.  Popalntion,  40,000.  Mean  tempera- 
ture of  year,  62°'i?  j  .vinter,  48°*fi  ;  summer,  7,')0"j 
Kuhrcnheit.  It  is  stivngly  fortified,  defended  by  n 
doulde  line  of  bastioned  fortifications,  and  strengthen- 
ed liy  forts  on  the  adjacent  heights.  Tho  French  con, 
sid  r  it  impregnable.  It  has  a  tribunol  and  ohnmlier 
of  commerce,  tribunal  of  marine,  school  of  navigation, 
comnicrcuil  college,  and  puldic  library.  The  streets 
are  watered  '  y  numerous  fountains.  Around  the  'lar- 
bor  ar«  immen"*'  magazines  and  arsenals,  ship-liuildin); 
diM'ks,  ro|)e  aiiu  sail-works,  and  the  bagne  or  convict 
prison,  us.'nlly  occupied  by  4000  to  5000  culprits. 
Toulon  was  originally  a  Koinan  colony  ;  it  was  taken 
)>}-  the  constable  of  Bourbon  in  1524,  and  by  Charles 
V.  in  1530.  It  was  given  up  to  the  English  in  Augu>t 
1798;  in  Itocember  of  the  same  year  it  wos  taken  li\ 
the  French  republicans,  after  a  memorable  siege,  dur- 
ing which  Napoleon  commenced  his  military  career. 
7'oMv'(in-sHr-.4(Tr)aj"  is  a  commune  and  village,  dep.irt- 
inent  of  Saone-ct- Loire,  eighteen  miles  north-nortlnveat 
I'nim  Cliarolles.     population  aliout  1700. 

Toys  ((ier.  Spiilzfiig,  Sptilmrhen;  I)u.  iSptrlgiitd ; 
Fr.  Jomlf,  Jiiinhtlolii ;  It.  TrasliiUi ;  Sp.  J>ij(>,  Jin/uHfs 
ill-  m'tmot :  Kuss.  Ii/rtifhki)  inciuile  every  trilling  ar- 
tide  made  expressly  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
How  friv<dous  soever  these  articles  may  appear  in  tlic 
estimation  of  superticial  otiserN-ers,  their  inannfactiirc 
employs  tliousands  of  hands,  and  gives  liread  to  nmn\' 
families. 

Children's  toys  are  brought  in  immense  nnml*r» 
friun  the  hilly  regions  of  (iermnny,  Austria,  and  .Switz- 
erland. Tho  forests  supply  abundance  of  iiinl*r-* 
very  low  coist;  and  the  ])easnnt  mountaineers,  simj.le 
ani'  I'nigal,  employ  their  leisure  hours  and  the  time  of 
their  (hildren  in  faliricating  these  articles.  Dealen 
are  sure  to  bo  lound  who  will  drive  a  trade  in  these 
trifles  in  some  countrj'  or  other.  The  A  rl  I  'nii.n  Jour, 
rial,  a  few  years  ago,  gave  some  curious  inforniatiopi 
concerning  the  lietter  kind  of  carved  (lernian  toys : 
"  The  best  (ierman  toys  come  fi'oni  the  town  ol'Sonne- 
berg,  on  the  southeastem  frontier  of  the  forest  of  Tim. 
ringia.  It  has  a  population  of  4000  inhabitants,  of  w  hich 
the  greater  part  arc  einploye<l  in  tho  trade.  The  |irin- 
ci|ial  toy-merchants,  nuniU-ring  about  thirty,  provide 
themselves  with  goods  Trom  many  hiindreil  ilillcrent 
makers  of  common  articles,  resident  in  the  town  ;inil 
its  vicinity  ;  these,  again,  are  furnished  by  the  niifjli- 
lioring  villagers  with  tho  re(|uisite  n>ughly.]irp|).in'(i 
articles  in  wisid,  which  are  fitted  up,  curved,  and  |mint- 
cd  by  the  makers  in  the  town.  Kvery  year  about  :'.'i.(iH( 
cwts.  of  iiifse  goods  are  exp-  "i  •!  to  almost  every  [art 
of  tho  World,  but  the  manufactu  .>ni  are  conlined  to  the 
use  of  wiMid  or  [Wstcboanl,  <.r  these  two  inatcrinl-  coin- 
binetl.  The  lactory  from  which  the  Ifxt  toys  are  i1p- 
rived  is  that  of  A(hilph  Klejschniann,  who  employs 
none  but  first-rate  workmen ;  and  It  is  inlenslin);  to 
notice  tho  many  admirable  iinsluctioMs  these  iinnlu- 
cateil  artists  prtMluie — models  and  grouping's  of  lif;ures 
that  woiihl  cast  no  dis<-redit  on  tho  atelier  of  a  Itnlloy 
or  a  Westinacott." 

Trade,  Board  of.     -sve  Hoakh  ok  Ti.mik.  p.  312. 

Trade-vriudc  (so  called  from  their  favoring  (om- 
inerce),  easterly  winds  whiih  constantly  pn'vail,  with 
-light  variations,  wilhin  Ihe  tropics.  It  is  a  commim 
notion  that  the  northeast  traile-wind  lih^ws  exactly 
fniiii  the  northeast  jsiint  nearly  to  the  ecpintor.  when 
it  gradually  becomes  morn  and  morn  easterly,  till  at 
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lenf^th  it  blown  due  cnst ;  and  so  with  tlio  Boutheast  | 
trade.  'l'hl»  notion  i«,  Ijowever.  erroneous.  Tiie  trade- 
winds  in  the  Atlantic  and  I'aciflc  oceans  extend  to 
about  '2M°  of  latitnde  each  side  of  the  equator,  so  that 
a  ship,  after  passinj;  8C°(  may  oxi)ect  to  enter  them 
every  day.  Hut,  on  first  cnterinf;  them,  thoy  will  be  ' 
found  to  blow  from  the  east,  or  even  a  little  southerly, 
and,  as  you  advance,  to  draw  round  gradually  to  north- 
east, and  even  north,  at  the  southern  limit  of  the  north- 
east trade,  where  it  is  commonly  represented  as  being 
due  oast.  This  limit  varies  with  tlie  position  of  the 
sun,  reaching,  when  the  sun  has  a  southern  declination, 
to  within  three  or  four  degrees  north  latitude ;  and,  as 
the  sun  acquires  a  more  northern  declination,  receding 
ten  or  twelve  degrees  from  the  equator.  At  this  point 
the  mariner  enters  the  region  of  calms  and  variables,  as 
they  are  called,  where  the  wind  has  more  or  less  south- 
erly direction,  and  sometimes  blows  freshly  from  the 
south-southwest.  This  region  varies  from  150  to  6.50 
miles,  and  is  8ul)ject  to  heavy  rains.  On  passing  this 
range  the  southeast  tradt  begins,  and  is  sulijcct  "-.o  the 
same  phenomena  as  the  northeast.  To  the  north  and 
aoutli  of  the  northeast  and  the  southeast  trades  wester- 
ly winds  will  be  found  generally  to  prevail,  though  less 
regular  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  hemi- 
sphere ;  and  it  has  l)een  remarlted  tliat  the  average  of 
the  passages  made  l>y  the  Liverimol  packets  from  New 
Yorlc  out,  for  a  period  of  six  j'cars,  was  twenty-threo 
days,  and  from  Liverpool  to  New  York,  that  is,  from 
east  to  west,  thirty-eight  days. — K.  A.     See  Wisns. 

Trade-winds  is  a  name  given  to  certain  rem<>rkable 
aerial  currents,  on  account  of  their  sinal  aid  to  naviga- 
tion. In  those  parts  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans 
which  orn  remote  from  the  influence  of  tlie  land,  l>e- 
tweon  the  limits  of  almnt  28°  or  80°  north  andsouth  lati- 
tude, there  is  a  constant  easterly  wind.  On  the  north 
side  of  the  equator  it  lilows  from  between  the  north  and  ' 
east,  and  on  the  south  side  from  the  south  and  east,  ac- 1 
cording  to  the  .Ustance  from  the  equator ;  these  winds  I 
are  called  the  northeast  and  southeast  trade-winds,  and 
are  the  cold  currents  of  air  flowing  from  the  poles  to 
tho  equator,  altered  in  direction  by  tlio  rotation  of  the 
earth  upon  its  axis.  Tlie  direction  and  extent  of  the 
trade-winds  vary  with  the  seasons  of  tho  year,  and  in 
d'flierent  parts  of  the  world  their  course  is  entirely  al- 
tered, the  most  remarkable  modification  shown  l>e- 
ing  the  monsoons. — .sVc  MoNsooss  ;  also,  arlide.t  At- 
i,ANTic  OcE.VN,  Gor.i'  Stkeam,  (Iorrents,  Winds. 

Tragaoanth,  a  species  of  gum,  tho  produce  of  the 
Aslmyalus  imt/acanthit,  a  thorny  shrub  growing  in 
Persia,  Crete,  and  the  islands  of  the  Levant.  It  ex- 
udes al>out  the  end  of  .hme  from  the  stem  and  larger 
branches,  and  soon  dries  in  tlie  sun.  It  is  inodorous, 
impressing  a  very  slightly  bitter  taste  as  it  softens  in 
the  month.  It  has  a  whitish  color  ;  is  semi-transpar- 
ent, and  in  very  thin,  wrinkled,  vermiform  pieces  ;  it 
is  brittle,  but  not  casilj*  pulverized,  except  in  frosty 
weather,  or  in  a  warmed  mortar.  It  should  be  chosen 
in  long  twisted  pieces,  white,  very  clear,  and  free  from 
all  other  colors ;  the  brown,  and  particularly  the  black 
pieces,  should  Ix)  wholly  rejected. — Thomson's  Cliem- 
istri/ ;  Tiio.mson'.8  J>isj>en»at(>n/ ;  Miliicrn's  Oriental 
Commerce, 

Treasury  Notes.  A  species  of  Treasury  Notes, 
tenned  Continental  currency,  was  issued  by  order  of 
the  I'ontinental  Congress.  This  depreciated  rapidly, 
and  no  provision  was  mado  afterward  fur  its  redemp- 
tion l>y  CongHiss.  The  amount  issued  was  estimated 
at  i!!(4ub,0«Mt,()00 ;  Mr.  Jeflferson  calculated  that  tho  real 
value  given  for  these  notes  was  only  $72,0OO,(M1O.  The 
assignats  of  tho  French  Republic  during  tho  revolu- 
tion wcro  authorized  by  the  National  Assembly,  in 
April,  1790.  At  one  period  they  amounted  to  the  enor- 
mous sum  of  eight  miUords  of  francs  (8,000,000,000), 
or  et^uivalent  io  nearly  4.'3.')0,000,000  sterling. — Ali- 
son' (  Hittory  of  Europe.  In  May,  1812,  Mr.  All)«rt 
Galltttin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  recommended  the 


issue  of  Treasury  Notes  to  the  extent  of  $4,900,000, 
rcpayoblo  one  3'ear  after  date,  and  receivable  in  the 
mean  time  for  government  dues,  and  liearing  5  %t>  per 
cent,  interest.  These  were  authorize-1  t)y  act  of  Con- 
gross,  June  80, 1812.  Treasury  Notes  were  also  sug- 
gested by  Mr.  A.  J.  Dallas,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury ,  in 
Januar}',  1816.  He  reported  that  the  Treusurj'  would 
require  for  the  fiscal  year  $40,906,124  in  addition  to 
the  ordinarj'  revenue  (see  Funding  tiyitem.  U.  .s'.,  p. 
(i07),  of  which  «)15,000,000  was  to  l)e  in  Treuaurj-  Notes 
at  6  2-6  per  cent,  per  annum  (or  about  IJ  cent  |)er  day 
for  every  hundred  dollars). 

Up  to  December  4,  1819,  the  amount  issued  wai 
$86,(580,794,  \\z. : 

Ily  net  of  20th  ,7iinc,  1813 $(5,000,000 

"        25th  Fchrnarv,  181S 6,00t»,00ft 

"        4lh  Mareli,  1814 10,OI»».IIOO 

"        2flth  Dra-i'lnlKT,  1814 S,31'.*,400 

"       24th  February,  1S15 8,3>B.304 

Total 1(30,680,704 

Of  this  amount  all  were  redeemed  prior  to  October 
1,  1824,  except  $19,706.  Further  issues  of  Treasury 
Notes  was  made  under  acts  of  12th  October,  1837  ;  2l8t 
May,  1838  ;  and  2d  March,  1839.  From  the  year  1812 
to  81st  December,  184,3,  the  total  iiisue  of  Treasury 
Notes  was  $84,611,833,  and  amount  received  from 
loans  $98,360,112,  viz. : 


VeAn. 

Loans. 

TreiwilO'  NuUta. 

Toliil. 

\H\-i              

$10,032,4'I0 

20,089,035 

15,fl80,,'i4rt 

14,8.57,423 

l,357,!>Stf 

3,040^000 

■      "1 000 

5,005J.-)rt 
11.383,405 
11,8.83,358 

$2,83:.,.5ll0 

fl.0<.)4,s00 

8,207,305 

20.400,897 

s,130,8-lft 

734,542 

8,705 

2,201 

824 

.324 

2,0n2,989 

12,710,820 

3,8.57,270 

.5,580,547 

7,003,500 

3.425,329 

l,r.l8,150 

*12,S37,0()0 

20,184,435 

23,377,011 

85,204.820 

0,404,430 

734,542 

8,76{> 

2,291 

3,040,824 

5,000,324 

2,002,089 

12.710,820 

3,8.57,276 

B,,5S!i,f>47 

13,(>.50,317 

14,808,735 

18,401,603 

1813 

1S14 

1S15 

1816 

ISIT 

1818 

1819 

1820 

1821 

1837 

1888 

1839 

184(1 

1841 

1842 

1S43 

Total 

*»8,8«0,112 

$84,011,838 

$182,071,946 

Of  tho  issues  between  1837  and  1843,  there  were 
outstanding  September  30,  1847,  $239,789.  Further 
emissions  were  authorized  by  act  of  CongiBss,  un- 
der date  of  2.3d  July,  1846,  and  28th  Januarj',  1847 ; 
$10,000,000  by  tho  act  of  1846,  not  exceeding  6  per 
cent,  interest ;  and  $23,000,000  by  the  act  of  1847 ;  and 
a  further  issue  by  act  of  December,  1857. 

In  March,  1868,  tho  bills  for  tho  new  issue  of  Treas- 
ury Notes  wcro  opened  at  tho  Treasur3-  Department. 
The  result  was,  that  $2,600,000  were  taken  at  rates 
vari'ing  at  3J,  3},  4,  4J,  4J,  and  4}.  The  remainder 
of  the  .'5,000,000  was  taken  in  5  per  cents.  Some  of 
the  bids  were  for  i)crmanont  investment,  while  others 
wore  for  si.^culation. 

There  is  a  species  of  Treasury  Notes  in  common  use 
in  F.ngland,  known  as  Exchequer  Bills.  These  were 
fii-st  created  in  th(!  year  1C96,  two  years  after  the  in- 
corporation of  the  Bank  of  Engla  id.  They  have  been 
i-.'sucd  annually  ever  since.  The.?e  bills  bear  an  inter- 
est of  1(/.,  1^,  2  or  2J  pence  per  da}-  on  each  £100. 
equivalent  to  IJ  (?'  3  per  cent,  per  annum.  Of  these 
bills  there  wore  issued  in  1862,  £17,742,800,  at  IJi/. ; 
18,-)3,  £17,742,500,  at  1(7.©  Id.;  1854,  £16,029,600, at 
•>\it. ;  1855,  £17,183,000.  These  are  a  favorite  invest- 
ment for  short  periods. — See  ExriiEfjCF.R. 

In  1708  the  Empress  Catharine  tho  Second,  of  Rus- 
sia, established  the  Banquo  d'Assignat,  to  issue  govern- 
ment notes  payat)lfl  to  bearer.  The  amount  at  first  is- 
sued was  40,000,000  of  rouliles.  In  1786  tho  amount 
was  extended  to  100,000,000,  and  they  soon  after  rap- 
idly depreciated. 

Treaties,  Commercial.  By  n  commercial  treaty 
is  meant  n  treaty  between  two  independent  nations, 
for  facilitating,  and  most  commonly  also  regulating, 
tho  commerce  carried  on  between  them.     Dnrinf?  the 
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.Middle  AftCK.  and  dowii,  indeed,  to  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  foKigners  rerideot  in  n  country,  \'hether 
for  contnierrial  or  other  purposes,  were  for  the  most 
piirt  suliji^  I  to  vnrj'  harxh  treatment.  At  ono  time  it 
was  U8U  i'  in  Kngland  to  make  aliens  llatile  for  the 
debts  wnd  rrinies  of  earli  other;  ami  the  practice,  for- 
merly HO  common,  of  laving  heavier  duties  on  the 
goods  imported  and  <'X|iorted  l>y  aliens  than  liy  IJrit- 
bh  sulr^cls,  is  not  even  yet,  w«  grieve  to  say,  'ilto- 
gether  abandoned.  In  Franco  und  some  other  coun- 
triex.  iluring  the  Itth  and  16th  centuries,  a  stran^or 
was  incajiabie  of  l>e<|ucatbing  property  by  will ;  ond  the 
whole  of  his  pemonal  aa  well  as  real  estate,  fell,  ut  his 
death,  to  the  kin);;  or  the  lonl  (,f  the  barony.  This  l)ur- 
barous  law  was  known  by  the  name  of  Jhvit  d'Aubainr, 
and  was  not  completely  abolished  in  France  till  a  very 
late  period. — Kobkrtson's  Charles  ('.,  vol,  i.  Previ- 
o\isly  to  Inst  century,  the  laws  with  respect  to  shii). 
wreck,  thoU);h  infinitely  more  humane  thin  they  had 
been  at  a  more  remote  period,  went  calculated  rath>>r 
to  promote  the  interest  of  the  sovereign  of  the  cruntry, 
or  the  feudal  lords  on  whose  territories  ehipw.ecKed 
vessels  might )«  tlirown,  than  th.iso  of  the  unfortunate 
owners  or  8Ur\Mvors.  The  most  serioua  obstacles  wcp' 
then  also  opposed  by  the  prevalent  insecurity,  and  tli« 
arbitrarj"  nature  of  the  tolls  which  tho  hmU  were  in 
the  habit  of  exacting,  for  the  tnmsit  of  eommrtlitus 
through  the  territories  of  one  statu  t.i  those  jf  another. 
The  practice  of  confiscating  shipwrecket*.  property  con- 
tinued in  France  till  1681,  when  it  was  uboliiihed  by  an 
edict  of  I.ouis  XIV.  It  was  nt  one  time  common  in 
tiermany,  to  use  the  words  of  M.  llnuchaud,  "  fxmr  les 
pnidicateurs  de  jrier  Dieu  en  cliaire,  qii'il  tr/os-ie  tilm 
fjU'ji  nivifrtiyes  9Ur  Utir»  cuUst" — Thmrie  deg  TrtiiffS  tlr 
Commercf,  p.  IIH.  .And  the  fact  that  the  celebrated 
jurist  Thoniasius  wrote  a  dissertation  in  defense  of  such 
prayers,  alfortls,  if  |)ox8ible,  a  still  more  striking  proof 
of  the  spirit  of  the  |>eri<Hl. 

I'nder  such  circumstances,  it  became  of  much  ini- 
poruince  for  commercial  states  to  eiuleavor  to  obtain, 
liy  means  of  treaties,  that  protection  and  securitj'  for 
the  |>er8ons  and  properties  of  their  sul>jects,  when 
al>roui>  against  unjust  treatment  and  vexatious  ex- 
action 'iiich  they  could  nut  have  obtained  fn>m  the 
luws  oi  I  c  countries  in  which  they  might  hap|icn  to 
reside.  Thus  it  was  stipulated  liy  Kdward  II.,  in  l.'12;'i, 
tliat  the  merchants  and  mariners  of  Venice  should  have 
power  to  come  to  Kngland  for  ten  years,  with  lil>erty  to 
nell  their  merchandise  and  to  rHum  home  in  safety, 
"  irithoiil  fuivinr/  dth-r  iheir  i>erton»  or  goodt  stopped  on 
account  o/othir pmplc's  crimes  or  debts." — Ankehson, 
(inno  13-i.').  The  conimeri'ial  treaties  negotiated  during 
the  1.'>th,  Ifith,  and  I7th  centuries,  are  full  of  similar 
conditions  ;  and  there  can  \>e  no  doubt  that  by  provid- 
ing for  the  security  of  merchants  and  seamen  when 
abroad,  and  siis|>eniling,  witli  rcsiiect  to  them,  *he  bar- 
liarous  laws  and  practices  then  in  force,  they  contrili- 
uted  materially  to  accclenitc  the  progress  of  commerce 
and  civilization.  Coniniorcial  treaties  were  also  nc- 
gotiated  at  a  very  early  [leriod  for  the  regulation  of 
neutral  commerce  during  war,  and  for  defining  the  ar- 
ticles that  shouM  l>e  deemed  contraband,  or  which  it 
should  not  l>e  lawful  for  neutral  ships  to  convey  or 
'■arrj'  to  either  l)€lliger<'nt.  These  are  obviously  iHiints 
that  can  only  lie  <iecidcd  by  express  stipulaticms. 

Instead,  however,  of  confining  commercial  treaties 
tn  tlieir  legitimate  ami  priiiH-r  |.ur|H>ses — the  security 
of  iiierchants  and  navigators,  and  the  facility  of  com- 
mercial transactions— they  very  smm  liegan  to  Iw  em- 
ploye<l  as  engines  for  promoting  the  commerce  of  one 
1 1  nntry  at  the  exjmnso  of  another.  For  more  than 
two  centuries,  those  engaged  in  framing  conmiercial 
treaties  have  principally  applied  themselves  to  »«>cure, 
either  by  force  or  address,  some  exclusive  advantage 
ill  favor  of  the  ships  and  products  of  their  |iarticular 
'  ountries.  Hence  these  compacts  are  full  of  regula- 
tions us  to  the  duties  to  lie  charged  ou  certain  articles, 


and  the  privileges  to  be  enjoyed  by  certain  ships,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  cither  produced  by  or  belonged 
to  particular  countries,  It  was  in  the  adjustmcat  of 
these  duties  and  regulations  tliat  the  skill  of  the  nego- 
tiator was  chieily  )iut  to  the  test.  It  wnt,  i<\ueetn[ 
that  he  should  lie  thoroughly  ac<|uaintcd  with  the  state 
of  every  branch  of  industry,  lioth  in  his  c^wu  countr\- 
and  in  the  country  with  whicli  he  was  nu|pitiating; 
!  and  he  was  to  endeavor  so  to  luljust  llie  t»rifr  duties. 
I  that  those  branches  in  which  his  own  country  nus  de- 
ficient might  Iw  benefited,  and  those  in  which  the  oth- 
er w  as  su|ierior  might  lie  depressed.  The  idea  of  con- 
ducting a  negotiation  ofihi.s  sort  on  a  fair  principle  of 
recipicnity  is  of  verj-  lute  origin ;  success  in  circum- 
venting, in  overreaching,  or  in  extorting,  from  fi-ar  or 
ignorance,  lome  oppressive,  but  at  the  same  time  worih- 
less  privilege,  wan  long  esteemed  the  only  proof  of  !,u. 
lienor  talent  in  negotiators. 

In  an  able  trai  t,  attributed  to  Mr.  Eden,  afterward 
1  tml  Auckland,  published  in  l'H7  (J/isturienl  inifl  J'o. 
titiccU Remarks  tut'he  'J'artjf H/the Fnnch  Treiitji],  there 
is  the  following  outline  of  the  qualifications  neccsi^arv 
to  the  negotiator  of  a  commercial  treaty  :  "  Itesides  !• 
general  knowledge  oltlie  trade  and  reciprocal  interests 
of  the  contracting  jinrties,  he  ought  to  lie  precisely  ac- 
quainted with  their  several  kinds  of  indu.stry  and  skill  - 
to  discover  their  wants,  to  calculate  their  resources 
ai,-d  to  weigh  with  nicety  the  state  tf  their  linanccs, 
ijr.u  the  projiortionate  interest  of  their  money ;  nay 
further,  he  should  be  able  to  ascertJiin  the  comparative 
(Mipulation  and  strength  of  each  country,  together  wiih 
the  price  and  quality  both  of  first  materials,  and  aim 
of  the  labor  licstowed  \\\i{\\  them:  for  this  purpose  he 
ilioidd  in()uire  into  the  ojierntions  of  everj-  class  of 
merchants  and  munufwiturers  concerned  in  the  trade; 
.should  consult  their  expectations  on  eacJi  of  its  several 
brunches;  and  collect  their  ho|ies  and  fears  on  the  ef- 
fect of  such  a  (HimmorciHl  revolution,  on  the  competi- 
tion of  rival  nations.  A  good  treaty-  of  commerce,  in- 
dependent of  the  art  of  negotiation,  is  pronounced,  liv 
ono  who  well  knew  the  extent  and  ditUculty  of  the  !^ub- 
jeet,  to  lie  u  '  master-piece  ofskiii.'  " 

It  Is  visionary  to  imagine  that  any  nation  will  ever 

contin'^o  to  ^'rant  to  another  any  exclusive  advantni;e 

ill  her  markets,  unle.is  she  obtain  whit  she  reckons 

'  an  equivalent  advantage  in  thci  inarkem  of  the  other. 

j  .\nd  if  a  commercial  treaty  <tipulating  for  an  exclus- 

1  ive  privib'go  bo  really  and  bond  fide  observed  bv  the 

country  granting  the  privilegt  ^  we  ma)-  be  sure  that 

I  the  concessions  made  by  the  country  in  wliose  favor  it 

I  is  granted  are  .ufHcient  fully  to  countervail  it.     Thiise 

j  who  grasp  at  exclusive  privileges  in  matters  of  this 

;  sort,  or  who  attempt  to  extort  valuable  conccs.-iunj 

i  fnim  the  weakness  or  ignorance  of  their  neighbors,  ore 

uniformly  defeated  in  their  olgect.     All  rcalh  bii.e- 

i  ficial  commercial  transactions  are  bottomed  on  a  fair 

!  principle  of  reciprocity;  and  that  nation  will  iihuys 

\  flourish  most,  and  have  the  foundations  of  i  ir  pnis. 

;  |ierity  best  secured,  who  is  a  universal  merchant,  iinil 

deals  with  all  the  world  on  the  same  fair  and  liberal 

principles. 

As  early  as  178:1,  Mr.  Pitt,  then  Chancellor  of  the 
l".xclic(|iicr,  (iroiKised  a  bill  in  the  ISritish  Parliament, 
liused  U|Hin  tlio  liberal  principle  of  "adiniltiiig  to  all 
tile  ports  of  the  Itriti.th  ilominion  American  vessels 
loaded  vtith  goods  the  growth  or  produce  of  the  I'liited 
States,  on  the  same  terms  as  Itritish  vessels  or  goods;" 
but  the  ]jro|>osition  at  once  startUd  the  fears  of  the 
i  Kritisli  merchants,  who,  x!th  the  aid  of  Lord  N'nrtli, 
Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  .Shetliebl,  sinceeded  in  traiisfer- 
ring  the  whole  subject  to  the  discrttion  of  the  kiiiK 
and  his  council.  The  conse<|Uence  was,  that  nil  order 
was  immediately  issued,  not  only  exdiuling  .\nicricun 
vessels  from  all  partici|iation  in  the  colonial  trade, 
but  prohiliiting  the  ex|H>rtulion  fnim  the  United 
.States  of  provisions  and  fis  i,  even  iu  liritieh  bot- 
toms. 
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Enr/Uth  7'ci'(i/(M.— 1  ho  (Irst  formal  and  written  treaty  I  and  Spain,  1308.— Aspkbson.  Thcchibf  troatios  of  the 
niadu  liy  England  wiih  any  foreign  nation  wns  entered  principal  civilized  nations  of  Europe  will  be  found  dr- 
intoA.K.  1217.  Tbodrstcommercialtreaty  was  with  the  scribed  in  their  respective  places.  The  following  forms 
FUmings,  1  Edword,  1272;  thr  second  with  I'ortiigr.l  |  nn  index  to  them: 


Abo,  iienco  of 1T43 

Alx-IM'happlle lOOS 

Alx-la-Chniielli',  ;)Oiic«  of 1718 

Alccrmiuin,  jicaco  of ...  ISi'O 

Alt  Knilstadt 17IHI 

America,  peace  with 17S.1 

Amiens,  imaco  of fOi 

Armed  Neutrollty ISiNl 

Arrin.  treaty  of 14il6 

Arrn«,  ticaly  rf 14Si 

AiiRsliiirg,  loaRiio  of 108H 

ItAflcn,  peace  of 1714 

lliirilcr  treaty 171B 

llaBic,  p.'ucc  of t'UB 

Httwcln,  India 1S02 

Hayonne,  Iroaty  of Was 

IlelKlum,  treaty  of  London 18:10 

llcUp'iule,  peace  of 173i) 

Ilerllii,  juaco  of , 174i 

Ilerlin  decree 1806 

Herlln  convention 16118 

Itreda,  peace  of UKit 

llrotlRny,  peace  of liWfl 

HudiHiest,  treaty  of ISVi 

Cinibrny,  leagno  of IB'W 

Canibrav,  pitaeo  of ir> JO 

t'ai.ipo-l'orndo,  treaty  of 17;>7 

Carlowltz,  peace  of 100^* 

Carinbad,  c^nRrcss  of 18 10 

t'r.teau-t'ambreblH,  (leajo  of ir>50 

Chanmont,  treaty  of 1314 

Chnnar,  India 17S1 

C'lntra,  convention  of 1S98 

Clofltcrseven,  convefcion  of 1767 

Coalition,  tlrst,  ag  <.'ii8t  France  . . .  \1Vi 
Coalition,  second,  against  France.  1790 
Coalition,  tlilrd,  against  France  . .  1808 
Coalition,  fonrth,  against  France.  181)6 
Coalition,  fiftli,  against  France...  180U 
Coalition,  sixth,  against  France  . .   1813 

Concordat  1801 

(Jo'irians,  treaty  of 14*)6 

Constantinople,  peace  of 171'? 

Constantinople,  treaty  of 13'>3 

Co|»eid»agen,  i)eaco  of IdlJO 

Cressy 1544 

Dresilen 1746 

Family  eompact 171)1 

Fontalnebleau,  peace  of 1070 

Fontalnebleau,  treaty  of ITS.'S 

Fontainebleau,  concordat  at 1813 

Friedwald,  treaty  of 1651 

FucBson,  peace  of 1745 

Gbent,  paelllcatlon  of 1576 

Uhent,  peace  of  (United  States) ...  1S14 
UolJenUulI 106(1 


(irand  Alliance 1630  I 

Greece,  trt'uly  of  I/mdon 1829 

Hague,  treaty  of  tlie 165(1 

Hague,  treaty  of  tlie 1669 

Ilallc,  treaty  of 1610 

Hamburg,  peace  of 1762 

Hanover  treaty 1725 

Holland,  IK  ace  wltli 1784 

Holy  Alliance 1815 

llnbertsberg,  jwace  of. 1763 

Interim 1548 

Kiel,  treaty  of 1M4 

Laybacli,  congresa  of 1721 

League 1576 

Ueipslc,  alliance  of 1C8I 

i >ol)cn,  peace  of 17!t7 

I.Ubon,  iH'acc  of 1663 

London,  treaty  of  (IJrccce) 1820 

London,  convention  of  (Turkey).  1340 

Lilbeek,  peace  of 1629 

Luneville,  peace  of 1301 

Madrid,  treaty  of 1526 

Metbnen  treaty 1703 

Milan  decree 1807 

Munst<>r,  piMicu  of 1648 

Nantes,  edict  of 16'.)8 

N'auniberg,  treaty  of 11,64 

Nice,  trea;;  of 1510 

NImegnen,  peace  of 167 ■( 

Noyon,  treaty  of. 1616 

Nuremberg,  treaty  of 1632 

Olivia,  peace  of 1660 

Paris,  peace  of  (see  Pan») 1763 

Farla,  treaty  of 1796 

I'aria,  peace  of  (Sweden) 1810 

I'ads,  copltulatiou  of 1814 

Paris,  treaty  of 1814 

Parts,  peace  of 1815 

Paria,  treaty  of 1817 

J'artitlon,  first  treaty 1698 

Partition,  second  treaty 1700 

Passarowlta,  peace  of 1718 

Passau,  treaty  of 1,')52 

Petersburg,  peace  of 1762 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1772 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1805 

Petersburg,  treaty  of 1810 

Peterawalden,  convention  of  ... .  1813 

Pllnitz,  convention  of 1791 

Poland,  partition  of 17!I5 

Pragmatic  Sanction 1430 

Pragmatic  Sanction 1713 

Prague,  peace  l^f 1653 

Prcsliurg,  peace  of. 1805 

Public  good,  league  for  tbo 14<.'4 


Pyroneen,  treaty  of  the 

(Quadruple  Aliii.nco 

Kadstadt,  peace  of 

Kodatadt,  congrosa  of 

Itatisbon,  peace  of 

Itatisbon,  treaty  o,' 

Keliglon,  peace  of 

Khlne,  Confederation  of  the 

Kyawick,  peace  of 

St.  Germains,  peace  of 

St  Gemnilncn-Lnye 

St.  Udefonso,  alliance  of  Spain  with 

France  

Seville,  peace  of. 

Blorod,  peace  of 

Smalcald,  league  of. 

Spain,  pacincation  of  (London)  . . . 

Stettin,  peace  of 

Stockholm 

Stockholm,  pence  of 

Stockholm,  treaty  of 

Stockbolm,  treaty  of 

Temeswar,  truce  of 

Tcschen,  peace  of 

Tensin,  peace  oT. 

'I'lislt,  peace  of 

I'olentlno,  treaty  of 

I'oplitz,  treaty  of. 

Triple  Alliance 

;'rlple  Alliance  of  the  Hagnc 

Troppau,  congress  of. 

Troyes,  treaty  of 

Titrkmauchay,  peace  of 

l^Ini,  peace  of 

Utrecht,  union  of. 

Utrecbt,  pence  of 

Valencay,  treaty  of 

Verona,  congress  of 

Versailles,  peace  of 

Vienna,  treaty  of 

Vienna,  treaty  of  alliance 

Vienna,  definitive  peace 

Vienna,  peace  o' 

Vienna,  tieaty  of,  March  28 

Vienna,  treaty  of.  May  31 

Vienna,  treaty  of,  June  4 

Vossem,  peace  of 

Warsaw,  treaty  of 

Warsaw,  alliance  of 

Westminster,  peace  of 

Westminster  (with  Holland) 

Westphalia,  peace  of. 

Wilnii,  treaty  of 

Worms,  edict  of 

Wurtzburg,  treaty  of 


1663 
1718 
1714 
1797 
1630 
1806 
1556 
1306 
169T 
1.'i70 
1679 

1795 
1792 
1613 
l,'>20 
1834 
1570 
1630 
1T19 
17-24 
1813 
1664 
1770 
1595 
18UT 
1793 
1313 
1717 
1663 
1820 
1420 
1828 
1620 
1579 
1713 
1813 
1822 
1783 
1725 
1731 
17.87 
1809 
1816 
1815 
1815 
176^. 
1768 
16v83 
1674 
1716 
164S 
1661 
1521 
1610 


Treaties  of  Commerce  and  Xavii/attoii  between  the 
United  Stales  andforiiijn  Xations. — 'I'ho  United  States 
has  treaties,  conventions,  or  reciprocal  rcjjulatioris  of 
conmicrce  and  navigation  witli  thirty-eight  foreign 
nations,  all  of  which  ore  in  force,  citlier  in  pui  uanco 
of  the  stipulations  and  teVus  cxprcsscti  therein  re- 
spectively, or  by  virtue  of  decrees,  royal  orders,  or 
oilier  local  regulations  on  the  part  of  foreign  govern- 
ments, on  tlio  one  (.idc,  and  of  proclumatinns  by  tlio 
President  of  the  United  States  on  tho  other.  Tlio  dif- 
ficulty of  referring  to  any  particular  treaty,  or  of  as- 
certaining nt  a  glance  the  precise  character  of  the  com- 
mercial regulations  of  any  particular  country,  is  ob- 

Argontlno  Confederation ,Tulv  10nnd27,  1S53. 

Austila August        27,1819. 

Belgium November  UK  1845. 

Hoiivia November  80,  1S36. 

Horneo Inno  23,  isr.o. 

Chill May  16.1132. 

t;blna ,luly  3,  1844. 

Coata  liica July  10,  1851. 

Denmark April  20,  18?6. 

F,cuador Inno  13,  1839. 

Franci. Inno  24,  1822. 

Great  Hrilain July  3,  1315. 

Onatcmala   March  3,1849. 

Hanover   Jnne  10, 184(i. 

Holland August        26,  18.52. 

Hause  Towns December    20,1827. 

Japan March         31,  1n54. 

Mechlenburg  Sobwcrlu Deccnitier     9,1847. 

Mexico April  8,  1831,  and  February      2,  1348. 


vious.  AVith  a  view,  chiefly,  to  remedy  this  incon- 
venience, tlio  following  summary  of  these  treaties  has 
bicn  prcDAred ;  nnd  it  will  enable  all  interested  in  the 
fo  ngn  trade  of  the  United  States  readily  to  ascertain 
tho  footing  on  which  our  commerce  and  navigation  nro 
placed  in  foreign  countries  with  which  treaties  e.xist, 
nnd  the  treotment  to  which  the  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion of  such  foreign  countries,  respectively,  are  entitled 
in  tho  ports  of  tlu  United  States. 

The  following  aro  tho  foreign  countries,  arranged 
in  alphabetical  order,  between  which  and  tho  United 
States  commercial  treaties  aro  now  in  force,  with  the 
dates  of  such  treaties,  respectively : 

!!     Morocco September  10,  1S36. 

Muscat September  il,  1833. 

Niw  (iraiiada December  12, 1846. 

Oldenburg March         10,1847. 

Pern Jnlv  20,  1S51. 

Portnpil  April  23,  1841. 

I'rn.ssia  May  1,1828. 

llnssia   October        6,1832. 

.«an  Salvador July  2,  IS6l). 

Sandwich  Islands December  20,  ■;S4'.). 

Sardinia November  26,  1338. 

Slam April  14,1836. 

Sweden  and  Norway July  4, 1827. 

Switzerland  November    9, 1S5,'5. 

Tripoli June  4,  1805. 

Tunis Fobniary    24, 1S24. 

Turkey May  7,1830. 

Two  Sicilies Dectmbcr     1,1845. 

Vcuexuela January      20, 1330. 
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Uy  virtoo  of  notice  from  the  United  States,  tho 
treaty  with  Oenmnrk  "ooaseil  nntl  dotonninrd,"  in  «c. 
coriianco  with  tho  Itth  article  of  the  same,  April  H, 
185(1. 

On  the  'J4lh  of  May,  182H,  an  act  was  unssc'd  by  tliu 
CongrcHS  of  the  United  Ututt-i,  rcspect'-iu  conuncrct' 
•nd  navi;;atiun  nith  foreif;n  nations,  lu  fnllonln^ 

words;   "Jit-  it  tiuicleJ,  etc..  That,  ii  'ist'uctory 

evidi-'neo  biiin^  fjivMi  to  the  Trvsidcnt  ^:  i.nu  United 
Stall-',  hy  ihc  i^ovornnipnt  of  any  foreign  nation,  lliat 
no  dlM-riniinatini;  duties  of  tonnage  or  import  uro  im- 
posed or  levied  in  tlio  pone  of  Ilia  8ai<l  nation  upon 
vessels  wholly  lielonRinj^  to  citizens  of  the  United 
•Stiiles,  or  upon  the  proiliico,  mnnufactiircs,  or  inerchiin- 
diso  iniporteil  in  the  bame  from  the  United  Slates,  or 
from  any  foreifjii  country,  the  I'resident  is  herohy  au- 
thori/ud  to  issue  his  proclamatiu'  deelarin^  that  the 
fori.'i);n  diseriniinutinf;  duties  of  tonnaf^u  ami  impost 
within  the  United  Ktatcs  are,  and  shall  be,  suspemled 
nnd  di<conlinue<!,  so  far  as  respeets  the  vessels  of  the 
said  foreipu  nation,  nnd  the  jiroducu,  manufucliires,  or 
mcrchundiso  impoilod  into  the  United  Mutes  in  the 
same,  from  the  said  foreif^n  nation,  or  from  any  other 
forei(;n  eonntry ;  the  said  suspension  to  take  efl'eet  from 
the  time  of  such  notilieation  lieiii)^  given  to  the  ^re^i- 
denl  of  the  United  Slates,  and  to  rontinLJ  so  loni;  as 
the  rcciproeiil  exemption  of  vessels  belonging  to  citi- 
zens of  tliu  United  States,  and  their  cargoes,  as  afore- 
said, .shall  lie  euntiniied,  and  no  longer." 

Uy  virtue  of  proclnmalioiis  issued  by  the  l'resid<'nt 
of  the  United  .States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  law  above  recited,  vet,sel»  belolij;ing  to  Tus- 
cany, |!ra/il,  and  Chili,  are  adiiiilted  into  the  ports  of 
the  United  States  on  the  fame  terms  as  American  ves- 
sels, with  tlie  jiroducc  or  manufactures  of  their  own,  or 
any  oth''r  country  ;  hiiiiilar  recijiroeily  being  granted 
in  tho.se  eoiintric^,  respectively,  to  ve.s.sijs  and  cargoes 
of  the  United  .States.  The  dates  of  tlie  |)roclainatioiis 
of  tliu  I'resident  n'Speeling  these  countries  aie  as  fol- 
lows: Tuscany,  .September  1,  ISIKi;  llrazil,  November 
4,  1H17;  I'hili,  November  1,  l.s.'O. 

Uy  the  rretideul's  ]iroclaiiiatiuu  of  ,Iune  7,  1H:!7, 
vessels  of  the  I'ontilical  states  are  ailmitteil  into  the 
portsof  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms  as  A oui i- 
can  vessels  only  when  laden  with  the  produ;  i  an  I 
ninnufuctures  of  said  I'ontilical  states;  and  by  simiJii 
proclamation  of  April  '.'it,  1^47,  French  vessels  in  lial- 
lasl,  or  laden  w ith  the  piCHluee  of  M.  I'ierre  and  Jliipie- 
lon,  and  coming  directly  from  liiose  i^lands,  are  treated 
in  ports  of  the  United  .Stall's  .is  national  vessels.  Like 
favors  and  priviligos  are,  of  course,  conceded  to  vessels 
of  the  I'nited  .Stales  in  the  I'onfilical  states,  and  at 
the  islands  of  .St.  I'ierre  ai'  ■  Jlltjiielon,  respectively. 

•Siimmar;/  nf'Tre'ili't  wilh  il,t  Initnl  Stnta. — Ar</(ii- 
tiiie  Om/Klesnl ii,n.—'l rr:H\i"i  of  .Inly  10  and  Ti,  IWiSt, 
both  prodaimed  April  '.),  iHitit.  The  forn.er  relates  to 
the  navigation  of  the  rivers  I'arana  and  U'riiguay,  and 
th<'  latter  establii-hes  and  regulates  friendship,  eom- 
nieree,  and  navigation  betweeii  the  Argentine  Con- 
fe(lerati<m  an<l  the  United  Slates.  Duration  of  both 
undefined.  United  Slates  vessels  enter  all  the  ]daees 
anil  ports  on  tiie  rivers  J'arana  and  Uruguay  which  Ik'- 
Imig  ;o  the  Argentine  t'onfediracy,  and  which  are  open 
to  commerce,  on  the  payment  of  the  same  eustoni-liouse 
duties,  liarl>or,  light,  poliie,  and  pihitage  dues  tliat  are 
jiaid  by  the  vessels  of  the  ino.st  fa.ored  nation.  This 
restriction  to  enuility  with  the  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation  is  <|ualilied  and  enlarged  by  the  treaty 
of  .luly  27,  IW.hl,  which  ei|ualizes  tin)  vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  all  the  jilaees,  jiorfs,  rivers,  and  terri- 
tories of  the  confederation,  with  tiie  national  Hag,  as  to 
tonnage,  light  or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case 
of  shipwreck,  or  cny  other  loeal  charges  whatever. 
Merchandise  introduced  into  any  jiart  of  the  territories, 
ports,  or  places  of  the  Argentine  Confederation,  in  ves- 
sels of  the  1  'nited  States,  is  treated,  in  respect  of  duties 
nil',  all  otlier  cliarges,  as  if  imported  in  national  ves- 


sels; and  if  such  merchandise  bo  of  tlio  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  inauufacturo  uf  the  United  States,  it  is  lubjeet 
to  no  other  or  higher  duties  than  similar  nmrchaudise, 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  olhL>r 
country.  In  regard  to  exports.  United  States  vessels 
enjoy  ( ijiiality,  as  to  drawbacks  and  bonntics,  u  ith  llie 
national  flag.  The  province  of  Ituenos  Ayns  having 
seceded  from  the  other  provinces  of  the  Confederation 
decrees  have  been  issued  by  the  federal  power  which 
all'ecl,  in  some  respects,  the  commercial  regulations  uf 
the  republic.  The  latest  decree  of  this  kind  is  one 
imposing  heavy  diflercnlial  duties  on  fDreigii  invrchun- 
•Use  iiilroduced  into  the  other,  or  lluvial  proviiuis, 
throngh  the  port  ol'  Uuenos  Ay  res.  This  dei  t,  should 
it  be  carried  into  ed'eet,  will  divert  from  thu  .-t,  heri;. 
tofuru  the  general  depot  for  the  trade  of  the  other  prov. 
ince.^,  such  foreign  nierchaiulise  as  i«  destined  for  llic 
dilferent  points  on  the  I'arana  and  the  Uruguay  rivers, 

A  nutria. — Treaty  of  August  27,  Ihi'J,  to  continue  in 
fore  e  ten  years  from  February  10, 1H3I,  with  the  twelve 
months'  notice  stipulation.  United  States  vessels  are 
treated  lui  national  vessel.s,  coming  from  the  suiue 
places,  in  Austrian  ports,  whether  in  the  direct  or  in. 
direct  trade.  The  same  duties  are  cimrgod  on  iinporla- 
lions  into  Austrian  ports,  whether  of  inerchandi.se  lliu 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Stales, 
or  of  any  uiher  country  ;  and  these  duties  are  no  higher 
than  on  similar  merchandise  from  any  other  counlrv. 
Any  favors  hereafter  granted  by  either  party  to  llio 
commerce  or  navigation  of  anothei'  country  to  become 
conunon  to  tho  other  jiarty  on  like  condilions.  The 
treaty  establishes  perfect  eipiality  l>etwcen  the  Hags  of 
the  two  parlies  in  tho  ports  of  each. 

Jlti'i/iiim. — Treaty  of  Novenilwr  10,  1845,  to  contijiue 
in  force  ten  years  from  the  :iOth  March,  1840;  each  partv 
reserving  the  right  to  renonnoe  the  treaty  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  period,  on  giving  to  the  other  twelve 
moulh.s'  notice  of  its  inlention  to  do  so.  United  Stulc: 
vessels  i)ay  the  same  duties  of  tonnage,  pilotage,  anilior. 
age,  buoys,  light-houses,  eh  .'ance,  brokerage,  ami  all 
otiier  charges,  as  llclgian  vessels.  This  equably  a|:- 
plies,  no  matter  w  hence  the  vessel  comes.  The  Hi  Igiaii 
govermmut  guarantees  restitution  for  any  duties  levicil 
by  Holland  on  United  Slates  vessels  navigating  the 
Scheldt.  Steani-ve.s.sels  of  the  United  States  enga;;ej 
ill  regular  navigation  between  the  United  Slates  unil 
I'/elgium  are  e.xempt  from  the  payment  of  dulios  of 
tonnage,  anchorage,  buoys,  and  light-houses.  Ve.s<elri 
of  both  parlies  enjoy,  as  to  coasting  trade,  eipial  inivi- 
lege  with  the  most  favored  nation.  The  treaty  re- 
stricts the  eipiallly  of  Hags,  as  to  duties,  to  the  ilirect 
trade,  but  contains  a  clau.^c  jiroviding  that,  "  it  i.i  well 
understood,  1st.  'I'hat  the  goods  shall  have  been  really 
put  on  board  in  the  |iorts  from  which  they  are  dedared 
to  have  come;  2d.  That  ]intling  in  at  an  interineclialo 
port  by  uncontrollable  circumstances,  duly  provcil. 
does  not  occasion  the  forfeiture  of  the  advaiitaf;e  al- 
lowed to  direct  Imporlation."  In  the  indirect  tiaile, 
the  tlag  of  the  United  States  is  placed  on  an  equalily 
wilh  the  llag  of  the  most  favored  nation — exec|)t  lli 
nation  of  production — as  to  import  duties.  The  i:  ■ 
portalions  of  salt,  and  of  tho  produce  of  the  natiun.:! 
lisherics,  are  excepted  from  this  ci|ualily,  A  law  d 
the  Ildgian  government,  of . I une  8,  l**.");!,  provides  Ihat 
"the  government  ,  'uijiowered  to  alhiw  ves.sels  pro- 
ceeding from  trans-.\tlanlio  countries,  or  from  a  jiort 
beyond  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  touch  at  an  iiilei- 
mediute  port,  whether  for  the  purjiose  of  receiving  or- 
ders or  carrying  on  commercial  transactions,  by  ilis- 
ehargiiig  or  receiving  cargoes."  This  law,  while  it  re- 
mains in  force,  suspends  the  practical  operation  ul'tliat 
article  of  the  treaty  restricting  the  eiiiiality  of  Hags  to 
the  direct  trade;  und.'r  its  operalion,  the  tlag  of  the 
United  States  is  ciinalized  wilh  the  Ilelgian  flat;. 
whether  the  vessel  proceeds  from  a  port  in  the  I'liiloil 
.States  or  imt. — See  Ufjmrt  frum  Dtjitutmtnt  of  Stuh. 
Kx.  Due.  '    >.  2,  Ullh  Cougress,  1st  session,  J>.  l^o. 
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Holina. — Trcoty,  or  Koii'-'ral  convention  of  pence, 
frienilsliip,  cuinmerco,  anii  iiavii^atlon,  of  Noveral>«r  lit, 
1H3i>.  Kutillcationa  exchanged  May  28,  lt(Ht*,  anil  proc- 
laniatiun  uf  thu  President  of  the  United  States  issued 
UutiiliiT  3  uf  the  same  year.  To  continue  in  force 
twelve  yuiirs  from  date  of  ratification,  and  furtliur,  for 
one  yi'iir  after  oitlier  party  );ivca  tlio  oilier  notice  of  its 
intention  to  renounce  It.  'i'lie  vessels  of  ttio  United 
States  visitinft  the  "  coasts  or  countries  of  Uolivia"  (t)io 
port  of  Cobljn)  are  placed,  as  to  all  changes  ami  privi- 
Ir);us,  on  a  footinf;  uf  e<|uality  with  tliu  vessels  of  the 
must  favored  nation.  Should  United  .States  vessels, 
cither  of  war  (public  or  jirivatej,  of  trade,  or  employ- 
ed ill  the  fi.sliories,  whether  through  stress  of  weather, 
want  of  water  or  provisions,  jmrsuit  of  pirates  or  eiic- 
niies,  lie  furreil  into  the  rivers,  hays,  or  porta  of  Hulivio. 
tlii.'y  shall  lie  received  and  treated  with  humanity,  and 
nil  favor  and  protection  shall  lie  f;iven  to  them  suitalilo 
to  their  respective  exigencies.  Merchandise  ami  arli- 
clos  of  toimiitrco  of  every  kind  and  dencription,  the  ini- 
portaliun  of  which  is  not  prohibited  to  all  other  nations, 
inipurted  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  into  llollvia, 
are  sulijeet  to  the  same  duties  as  similar  merchandise 
and  articles  imported  in  the  vessels  of  the  most  favor- 
ed nation.  The  merchants  and  citizens  of  the  United 
Status  are  allowed  to  manage  for  themselves  nil  their 
commercial  transactions,  whether  of  consignment  and 
sale  of  their  goods,  or  with  respect  to  the  puruhase  of 
their  return  cargoes,  or  loading  and  sending  ott"  their 
veasela.  This  convention  is  styled  the  "  I'eni-Uoli  vian," 
and  wax  negotiated  when  these  two  rc)iulilic9  were  con- 
federated under  one  government.  Peru  having  at  n 
subseiiiiciit  period  re-established  its  independence  of 
liulivia,  disavowed  the  convention,  and  a  now  treaty 
was  entered  into  with  that  republic.  It  is  still  in 
force,  however,  as  regards  Bolivia.  By  a  decree  of 
tianuary  27,  1803,  the  Bolivian  government  declared 
free  to  the  commerce  and  mercantile  navigation  of  all 
the  nations  of  the  globe  the  waters  of  the  navigable 
rivers,  which,  llowing  through  the  territories  of  Bolivia, 
enipiy  into  the  Amazon  and  Paraguay ;  and,  by  virtue 
of  a  treaty  of . June  14,  IHSli,  between  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay, the  navigation  of  the  Upper  Paraguay  river  was 
made  free,  and  ISoliviu  opened  to  an  Atlantic  market. 

Boiitm. — Convention  of  Juno  '23,  ISiiO,  ratified  July 
11,  185;) — establishes  perpetual  peace,  friendship,  and 
good  uiulcrstanding  between  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  the  two  contracting  parties.  No  higher  duty  than 
one  dollar  per  registered  ton  to  be  levied  on  American 
vessels  entering  the  ports  of  the  Sultan  of  Bonieo ;  and 
this  fixed  duty  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  other  charges  or 
duties  whatever.  Importations  in  United  States  ves- 
.sels  siiliji'ct  only  to  the  same  duties  as  apply  to  similar 
importations  in  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  and 
no  prohibitions  exist,  either  as  respects  importations 
or  exportations ;  the  latter  of  which,  if  the  produce  or 
manufacture  of  the  sultan's  dominions,  to  be  alwayo 
exempt  frnin  duty.  Citizens  of  the  United  States  are 
permitted  to  enter,  pass  through,  and  trade  in,  all 
parts  of  the  sultan's  dominions,  and  to  enjoy  all  the 
privileges  granted  to  the  citizens  of  the  most  favored 
nations.  They  may  also  purchase,  rent,  occupy,  and 
acquire,  in  a  legal  manner,  all  kinds  of  property  with- 
in the  dominions  of  the  sultan. 

China. — Treaty  concluded  July  3,  1844,  and  procla- 
mation made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
April  IS,  184li.  Not  limited  as  to  duration ;  the  Unit- 
ed States,  however,  reserving  the  right,  after  the  ex- 
piration of  twelve  years  from  the  date  of  the  conven- 
tion, to  open  negotiations,  should  it  be  deemed  neces- 
sary to  do  80,  for  such  modifications  in  the  articles  re- 
lating to  commerce  and  navigation  as  may  be  .equisite. 
Vessels  of  the  United  States  may  enter  any  of  the  tive 
ports  open  to  foreign  commerce,  viz. :  Canton,  Amoy, 
Foo-cliow-Fu,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai,  but  no  other 
ports,  under  penalty  of  confiscation  of  vessel  and  cargo. 
When  American  vessels  shall  have  entered  port,  otH- 


cera  may  he  sent  on  lioard  as  a  guard,  at  the  expense 
uf  the  custom-house  ;  and  within  forty-eight  hours  after 
a  vessel  shall  have  i  hhI  anchor,  the  proper  ii^licer  must 
deposit  the  (hip's  papers  in  the  bunds  of  the  American 
consul,  who  will  forthwith  cummuni.ute  to  the  super- 
intendent of  customs  the  name  and  tonnage  of  such 
vessel,  the  names  of  her  men,  ami  the  character  of  the 
cargo;  after  which  the  superintendent  will  give  a  per- 
mit for  discharging;  or,  if  the  master  su  desire,  he 
j  may,  within  twenty-four  hours  depart,  without  break- 
ing liulk,  for  another  port;  iu  which  case  he  will  not 
be  liable  to  pay  tonnage  or  oth'^r  duties  until  ho  pro- 
ceeds tu  dischui'go  at  such  other  port.  Tonnage  duties 
to  be,  on  vessels  of  over  luO  tons,  5  mace  (74  cents)  per 
ton;  ITiU  tons  or  under,  1  niaco  (,14^  cents),  paid  only 
at  one  port.  United  States  vessels  may  import  and 
export  all  kinds  of  merchandise  not  proliiblted  in  the 
tarilf.  No  new  restrict  ions  or  monopolies  to  be  created. 
Duties  to  bo  paid  in  Sycee  silver  or  in  foreign  money. 
Discharging  cargo  without  a  permit  subjects  thu  cap- 
I  tain  to  a  line  of  iji.'iOO,  and  the  conliscatiun  of  the  goods 
'  so  landed  ;  but  if  part  of  cargo  only  is  landed,  duties 
;  to  be  paid  on  sucli  part  only.  GooiU  are  not  to  be 
transhipped  from  on  board  one  vessel  to  another,  un- 
less there  bo  some  particular  occasion  for  doing  so, 
which  occasion  shall  lie  ccrtilieJ  by  the  consul  to  the 
superintendent  uf  customs.  Imported  g  .ds,  having 
paid  duties  on  their  resale  or  transit  in  any  part  of  thu 
'  empire,  are  subject  to  the  imposition  of  no  other  duty 
than  they  were  accustomed  tu  pay  at  the  date  uf  the 
treaty.  It  is  also  provided  that  vessels  forced  in  any 
way  to  taku  refuge  in  ony  port  other  than  one  of  the 
free  ports,  shall  rei-eive  friendly  treatment,  and  the 
means  of  safety  and  security.  The  importation  of 
opium  is  prohibited,  but  a  largo  contraband  trade  is 
regularly  carried  on  in  this  article  thruugli  the  conniv- 
ance of  Chinese  oflicials.  Saltpetre  ami  spelter  are 
government  monoijulies,  and  can  be  sold  only  to  the 
gavcrnment  merchants.  Uicu  and  other  grains  are  free 
of  duty.  Should  a  dirt'erenco  arise  as  to  tlio  value  of 
clocks,  watches,  jewelry,  or  of  other  merchandise  on 
which  there  is  an  ad  valorem  duty,  and  the  parties  can 
nut  agree,  the  question  may  within  twenty-four  hours, 
but  not  afterward,  bo  referred  to  the  consul  of  thu 
party  interested,  to  be  ai\justed  by  him  and  thu  super- 
intendent of  customs. 

Chili. — Convention  of  amity,  peace,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  May  lli,  1832 ;  latitications  exchanged, 
and  proclamation  made  April  29,  1834.  To  continue 
ill  force  twelve  years  from  date  of  exchange  of  ratilica- 
tions,  with  the  usual  stipulation  providing  for  twelve 
months'  notice  after  that  period.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  are  placed  on  an  equal  footing  in  respect  of 
charges  and  privileges  with  those  of  the  most  fovored 
nation.  Vessels  driven  into  Chilian  ports  by  stress  of 
weather  or  other  compulsory  causes,  to  bo  protected, 
and  favored  in  every  respect,  until  they  are  placed  in 
a  condition  to  continue  their  voyage.  Imports,  the 
produce  or  manufacture  of  any  country,  not  prohibited 
to  bo  imported,  subject  to  the  same  duties,  charges,  and 
fees  under  tho  United  States  tlag  as  when  imported  in 
vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation.  Citizens  and  mer- 
chants of  the  United  States  are  allowed  to  manage  for 
themselves  their  own  commercial  operations.  All  fa- 
vors granted  to  the  citizens  or  flag  of  any  other  nation 
to  become  common,  on  similar  conditions,  to  the  citi- 
zens and  vessels  of  the  United  States ;  exceptions  be- 
ing reserved  by  Chili  in  favor  of  Bolivia,  tho  Central 
American  stotes,  Mexico,  P'  i,  and  tho  Argentine 
Confederation.  Tho  governim  nt  of  tho  republio  of 
Chili  notified  that  of  the  United  States,  under  date  of 
October  31, 1850,  that  no  other  or  higher  duties  of  ton- 
nage or  impost  would  be  imposed  on  vessels  of  the 
United  States,  no  matter  whence  they  come,  or  of  what 
origin  might  be  their  cargoes,  than  were  levied  on 
national  vessels  under  like  circumstances ;  consequent- 
ly, the  United  States  flag  is  now  placed  on  a  footing  of 
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eqnality,  both  in  the  direct  ana  indirect  trade,  with 
that  of 'chili. 

Cotia  Rica. — Treaty  of  amitj',  commerce,  and  navi- 
gation, July  10,  1651.  Perpetual  amity  established, 
and  the  stipulations  relating  to  navigation  and  com- 
merce may  1)0  abrogated  at  the  expiration  of  seven 
years,  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  months  from  the  time 
that  notice  to  that  eft'ect  shall  have  been  given  by  either 
party  to  the  other.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  nre 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  national  vessels  in  the 
ports  of  Costa  Kica  as  to  tonnage  duties,  light  or  har- 
lx>r  dues,  pilotage,  salvage  in  case  of  damage  or  ship- 
wreck, or  any  other  local  charges.  Mail-packets  of  the 
United  States  have  liberty  freely  and  securely  to  come 
to  all  harbors,  rivers,  and  places  to  which  other  foreign 
ships  of  the  same  description  are,  or  may  bo  permitted 
to  come ;  to  enter,  anchor,  and  remain  there,  and  refit, 
subject  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  country.  The 
coasting  trade  reserved  by  each  party,  respectively,  to 
ita  own  flag ;  and  all  favors  hereafter  granted  to  other 
nations  by  either  of  the  two  parties  to  liecome  common 
to  the  other.  Importa  in  United  States  vessels  of 
articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  to  bo  subject  to  the  same  duties  as  if  im- 
ported in  national  vessels;  and  these  duties  to  be  no 
higher,  nor  other  than  are  charged  on  similar  imports 
the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  for- 
eign country ;  similar  equality  of  flag  as  to  exports. 
By  a  decree  of  August  31,  1854,  the  local  commercial 
legislation  of  Costa  Kica  was  completely  remodeled  and 
materially  modilied.  Libeity  of  commerce  to  the  ves- 
sels of  all  nations  is  granted ;  certain  descriptions  of 
merchandise  monopolized  by  the  government,  and 
other  descriptions  which  are  prohibited,  being  speci- 
flcd ;  among  the  latter  being  included  rum,  flrc-arms, 
and  munitions  of  war,  which  can  be  imported  only 
upon  special  permission ;  and  the  former  consisting  of 
tobacco,  gunpowder,  and  saltpetre,  which  can  be  ad- 
mitted only  on  government  account. 

Dtnmark. — Convention  of  friendship,  commerce,  and 
navigation  of  April  26, 1826 ;  ratitiol  August  lU,  1826 ; 
proclamation  made  Uctober  14  of  thi  ime  j'car.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  permitted  to  frequent  all  the 
coasts  and  countries  of  Denmark,  no  matter  whence 
they  may  come  or  how  they  arc  laden,  on  terms  of  the 
most  perfect  c<|Udlity  as  to  tonnage  and  other  charges, 
with  the  national  flar  the  coasting  trade  excepted, 
which  is  reserved  by  cacii  contracting  party  to  its  own 
flag.  This  equality  of  flags  not  to  apply  to  the  north- 
ern possessions  of  Denmark,  viz. :  Iceland,  the  Feroe 
Islands,  and  (ircenland,  nor  to  the  direct  navigation 
Iwtween  Denmark  and  the  West  India  colonies  of  his 
Danish  majesty.  In  passing  the  Sound  or  the  Ilelts, 
United  States  vessels  to  pay  the  same  dues  as  the  most 
favored  nation,  ifnit^d  States  vessels  permitted  to 
import  into  any  part  of  his  Danish  majesty's  dominions 
merchandise,  whether  of  the  growth,  proilucc,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  foreign  country, 
on  the  same  terms,  and  with  the  same  privileges  as  to 
duties,  charges,  and  fe-.'S  of  every  description  whatever, 
as  apply  to  similar  imports  under  the  national  flag; 
and  should  the  merchandise  be  of  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  to  lio  suljcct  to 
no  other  or  higher  duties  than  similar  morrhaniliso  of 
any  other  fort-ign  country.  This  e<|uality,  however, 
not  to  a|)ply  to  the  Danish  possessions  of  Ireland,  the 
Fcroa  Islands,  nor  to  (ireenland;  nor  the  flags  to  l>e 
equal  in  the  direct  trade  Iwtwi'cn  Denmark  and  her 
West  India  colonies.  Merchandise  in  IJnitod  States 
bottoms  to  pay  at  the  Sound  and  lielts  the  same  duties 
as  similar  morchanilise  in  vessels  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  In  coiise<)uence  of  the  onerous,  and,  as  the 
United  States  think,  the  illegal  taxes  upon  the  navi- 
gation and  commerce  of  the  I'nited  States  at  the 
Sound,  notice  was  given  April  14,  18.'i.''>,  in  accordance 
with  tlie  provisions  of  article  11  of  the  treaty,  of  the 
desire  of  the  United  State*  to  tomilnatc  the  same  at  tlio 


expiration  of  twelve  months  £rom  that  date.  The 
treaty  accordingly  "  ceased  and  determined"  April  14, 
1866,  and  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Den- 
mark is  now  unprotected  by  any  treat}-  stipulations. 

Acunior.— Treaty  of  June  18, 1839 ;  ratifications  ex- 
changed April  9, 1842;  proclamation  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  September  23,  of  the  same 
year.  To  continue  in  force  twelve  years  from  the  date 
of  ratifications,  and  after  the  expiration  of  that  period 
until  the  end  of  one  year  after  either  of  tlie  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
renounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United  Spates  placed  on  a 
fooling  of  equality  in  the  ports  of  Ecuador  with  tim 
national  flag,  no  matter  whence  they  come,  certain 
privileges  in  favor  of  vessels  built  in  tho  dock-yard  of 
Guayaquil  being  reserved ;  but  these  privileges  nlso  to 
be  accorded  to  vessels  of  the  United  States,  sliould 
they  ever  be  granted  to  Spain,  or  to  Mexico,  or  the 
other  Uispano-American  republics.  Any  favors  here- 
after granted  to  the  commerce  or  navigation  of  otlicr 
countries  to  become  common  to  those  of  the  United 
State*.  Importain  vessels  of  the  United  Slates,  wheth- 
er of  tho  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  other  country,  subject  to  the  same 
duties  and  charges  as  if  imported  in  national  vessels; 
and  merchandise,  tho  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  the  United  States,  admitted  on  the  same  terms  as 
similar  merchandise  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
United  State*  commerce  entitled  to  any  privileges 
hereafter  granted  to  the  commerce  of  any  other  foreign 
nation.  In  all  lawful  commerce,  whether  as  resptrts 
imports,  rxportji,  duties,  drawbacks,  etc.,  the  United 
States  flag  enjoys  an  equality  with  the  flag  of  Kcuadur; 
the  coasting  trade  and  the  reservation  in  favor  of  ves- 
sels built  at  Guayaquil  excepted.  Such  vessels,  when 
under  tho  national  flag,  arc,  by  decree  of  August  '23, 
1845,  exempt  from  tonnage,  anchorage,  and  other  port 
dues,  and  are  entitled  to  a  reduction  of  3  per  cent,  on 
all  produce,  merchandise,  etc.,  imported  by  them,  for 
consumption,  into  any  of  the  port*  of  the  republic, 

France. — ('onvcntiou  of  June  22, 1822,  to  be  in  force 
for  two  yi!ar»  from  October  1,  1822 ;  and  after  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time,  until  one  of  the  parties  shall  have 
declared  its  intention  to  renounce  it ;  which  declaration 
shall  be  made  at  least  six  months  before  it  can  tiike 
offect.  Equality  of  treatment.  Tonnage  and  other 
navigation  dues  in  French  ports  upon  American  vessels, 
five  francs  per  ton ;  in  United  States  ports  upon  French 
vessels,  94  cents  per  ton.  The  na-.  'gation  duty  of  !)i 
rents  per  ton  is  payal)le  by  American  vessels,  no  mat- 
ter from  what  port  they  may  have  last  proceeded ;  but 
the  equality  of  treatment  as  to  cargoes  with  the  French 
flag  is  applicable  only  when  the  voyage  has  been  direct, 
and  the  origin  of  tlie  merchandise  is  attested  by  certifi- 
cate from  the  custom-house  at  the  port  of  departure, 
ritid  by  tho  F'rench  consul  at  such  port.  In  French 
ports  an  extra  duty  on  articles  of  the  growt'i,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,  lni|><>rte(l  In 
American  vessels,  at  20  francs  per  ton  of  nierriinndli^e; 
in  United  States  ports,  upon  similar  products  dt'  i'rance, 
Imported  in  F'rench  vessels,  an  extra  duty  at  $'!>  "'>  per 
ton  of  merchandise ;  these  extra  duties  not  iipplicalilo 
in  either  country  to  merchandise  of  the  other  destined 
for  transit  or  n^-oxportation.  Should  this  convention 
1>e  continued  in  force  after  t#o  years,  tho  aditlllonal 
duties,  at  the  expiration  of  that  period,  to  he  reduced 
one-fourth  of  their  amount,  an<l  sticucssivcly  tVoni  year 
to  year,  so  long  as  neither  nation  shall  give  the  six 
months'  notice  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  Neither 
party  having  given  tho  notice,  the  additional  duties 
ceased  to  exist  by  tho  annual  reduction  of  one-fourth, 
from  October  1,  1827.  Uy  virtue  of  a  ministerial  de- 
cree of  December  17,  1861,  American  vessels  laden  with 
cotton  fur  France  may  touch  at  ICnglish  ports  without 
losing  the  l>encfit  of  direct  importation,  provided  Inillc 
be  not  broken,  and  no  operation  of  commerce  bo  trans- 
acted.   Ntvigation  and  commerce  between  the  United 
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States  and  French  colunial  possessions  are  regulated 
by  the  laws  and  decrees  of  the  French  government 
American  vessels  proceeding  direct  from  the  Unitei* 
States  in  ballast,  or  laden  with  articles  the  growth  or 
manufacture  of  their  own  country,  to  the  islanflj  St. 
Pierre  and  Miqnelon,  are  treated  on  the  ■^■^jac  ux'tiiig 
as  national  vessels. 

Guatemala. — Convention  of  peace,  amity,  cunimercj, 
and  navigation  concluded  March  3,  1849,  and  pro- 
claimed by  the  President  of  the  United  States  July  28, 
1852.  To  continue  in  force  twelve  years  from  the  date 
of  the  exchange  of  ratifications ;  and  after  that  period, 
for  twelve  months  after  either  party  shall  have  given 
notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  Ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  are  admitted  into  the  ports 
of  Guatemala,  no  matter  whence  they  may  have  sailed, 
on  the  same  terms,  as  to  tonnage  and  all  other  naviga- 
tion dues,  as  national  vessels.  Any  favors  granted  to 
tlie  navigation  of  other  foreign  nations  are  to  become 
common  to  that  of  the  United  States,  on  equal  condi- 
tions. TIte  coasting  trade  reserved  liy  each  nation  to 
its  own  tlag.  l^nports  into  the  ports  of  Guatemala  in 
vessels  of  the  United  States,  whether  of  articles  the 
produce,  growth,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States, 
or  of  any  other  country,  placed  on  the  same  footing,  as 
to  duties  and  all  other  dues  and  charges,  as  similar  im- 
ports under  the  national  flag ;  and  if  the  articles  so  im- 
ported are  of  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of 
the  United  States,  they  are  subject  to  no  higher  or 
other  dut'cs  than  similar  articles,  the  growth,  produce, 
or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country.  Uy  de- 
cree of  May  6,  1852,  every  vessel  which  shall  anchor 
in  the  ports  of  Guatemala,  no  matter  whence  it  may 
come,  is  required  to  pa}'  a  tonnage  duty  of  twenty-five 
cents  per  ton  of  measurement  ascertained  from  her 
papers.  Among  tlie  vesseli  free  of  this  duty  ore — 
vessels  in  ballast  anchoring  for  supplies,  and  discharg- 
ing no  cargo ;  vessels  of  war  and  regular  mail  or  steam- 
paclcets  not  discharging  over  twenty  tons  of  cargo;  and 
vessels  receiving  on  board,  for  exportation,  produce  of 
the  country,  excepting  cochineal. 

GrecU  Britain. — Treoty  of  July  3,  1815,  to  continue 
in  force  four  years.  Continued  in  force  ten  years  by 
the  4th  article  of  the  convention  of  London,  Octol)er 
20,  1818,  and  renewed  indeflnitely  April  2,  1828,  with 
an  additional  article  containing  the  usual  stipulation 
as  to  twelve  months'  notice.  "  Reciprocity  treaty" 
concluded  June  5,  ratifled  June  9,  and  proclaimed  by 
President  of  the  United  States  September  11, 1854.  To 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  the  date  at  which  it 
went  into  operation  (1865),  witit  the  usual  stipulation 
ns  to  twelve  months'  notice  after  that  period.  It  secures 
reciprocal  freedom  of  (ishery  on  the  coasts  of  the  Unit. 
cd  States  and  the  British  provinces  in  America,  and 
of  trade  in  raw  products.  United  States  vessels  ad- 
mitted into  British  ports  in  Europe  on  the  same  foot- 
ing as  national  vessels.  The  vessels  must  be  built  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  and  navigated  by  a  mas- 
ter and  a  crow  three-fourths  of  which  are  citizens  of  the 
United  States.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  permit- 
tod  to  toucli  for  refreshments,  but  not  for  commerce, 
in  the  course  of  their  voyage  to  or  from  the  Itritish 
territory  in  India,  or  to  or  from  the  dominions  uf  the 
ICm|)eror  of  China,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  isl- 
and of  St.  Helena,  or  such  other  places  as  may  be  in 
the  possession  of  Great  Dritain,  in  the  African  or  In- 
dian seas — such  vessels  being  suliject,  in  all  that  re- 
c^ards  this  article,  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  the 
Uritish  government  from  time  to  time  estaldishcd. 
Morchandiso  imported  into  Itritish  ports  in  United 
Status  bottoms  must  consist  of  artioles  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States ;  and  the 
same  duties  are  charged,  whether  imported  in  United 
States  or  Uritish  vessels,  as  on  similar  produce  of  any 
other  foreign  country.  The  importation,  in  American 
vessels,  of  the  productions  of  any  countrv  Init  t!io  Unit- 
ed States,  ii  prohibited.     The  intercourse  between  the 


United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  Is  not  af- 
fected by  the  treaty.  The  vessels  of  the  United  States 
are  admitted  into  the  British  East  India  possessions  on 
the  footing  of  those  of  the  most  favored  nation ;  that  Is, 
they  pay  the  same  tonnage  and  import  duties  and  other 
charges  as  the  vessels  of  such  nations;  but,  when  laden, 
they  must  proceed  direct  to  the  United  States.  With 
the  British  West  Indies  the  trade  was  regulated,  prior 
to  1860,  by  diplomatic  agreement.  By  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1854,  a  free  trade  In  the  raw  staples  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Newfoundland,  New  Bruns- 
wick, Nova  Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward  Island,  re- 
spectively. Is  established.  By  the  act  12  and  13  Vic- 
toria, cliapter  29,  which  went  into  force  January  1, 
1850,  the  comprehensive  principle  was  adopted  of 
admitting  into  the  ports  of  Great  Britain,  and  of  Brit- 
ish possessions,  goods  of  any  sort.  In  a  ship  of  any 
country,  from  any  part  of  the  world ;  certain  restric- 
tions, deemed  necessary  either  for  the  safety  of  the 
state  or  for  the  protection  of  the  revenue,  still  remain- 
ing In  force.  American  vessels  In  British  ports  are, 
therefore,  equalized  with  British  vessels  as  to  tonnage 
and  import  duties,  and  all  other  charges  whatever. 
By  circular  of  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United 
States,  October  15,  1849,  instructions  were  issued  to 
custom-house  officers  and  others  interested,  as  follows : 
"  1.  In  consequence  of  the  alteration  of  the  British 
navigation  laws,  British  vessels  from  British  or  other 
foreign  ports  will  (nnder  our  existing  laws),  ofter  the 
first  day  of  Janurry  next,  be  allowed  to  enter  In  onr 
ports  with  cargoes  of  the  growth,  production,  or  man- 
ufacture of  any  part  of  the  world.  2.  Such  vessels  and 
their  cargoes  will  be  admitted,  from  and  after  the  date 
before  mentioned,  on  the  same  terms  as  to  duties,  im- 
posts and  charges,  as  vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
their  cargoes.  By  the  act  17  Victoria,  chapter  5,  the 
coasting  trade  of  Great  Britain  is  opened  to  foreign 
flags,  subject  only  to  the  same  regulations  as  apply  to 
British  vessels  engaged  In  the  same  trade. 

Ilanooer. — Treaty  of  Juno  10, 1840,  to  continue  in  force 
twelve  years  from  date ;  and  further,  nntil  cither  party 
gives  to  the  other  twelve  months'  notice  of  its  intention 
to  renounce  it  at  the  expiration  of  the  period.  Vessels 
of  the  United  States  received  in  Hanoverian  ports  on 
the  same  terms,  as  to  navigation  dues  of  every  de- 
scription, as  national  vessels;  and,  in  the  navigation 
of  the  River  Elbe,  are  equalized  with  Hanoverian  ves- 
sels as  to  the  tolls  collected  at  Brunshausen  or  Stade. 
Whotever  merchandise  or  produce  may  be  imported 
In  Hanoverian  vessels  may  also  be  imported  in  United 
States  vessels,  on  terms  of  perfect  equality  as  to  duties, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  or  whence  im- 
ported. The  equality  guaranteed  by  the  treaty  ex- 
tends only  to  such  vessels  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
tics  as  are  built  within  their  respective  territories,  or 
lawfully  condemned  as  prizes  of  war,  or  adjudged  to  be 
forfeited.  It  Is  also  stipulated  that  vessels  of  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover  may  select  their  crews  from  any  of 
the  slates  of  the  Germanic  Confederation,  provided 
that  the  masters  of  each  be  a  subject  of  tlio  kingdom 
of  Hanover. 

Ilanae  Towns. — Treaty  of  December  20, 1827,  to  con- 
tinue In  force  twelve  years  from  date ;  cither  party  re- 
serving the  right,  after  the  expiration  of  that  period, 
to  renounce  the  treaty  at  the  end  of  twelve  months, 
after  having  given  notice  of  Its  intention  to  do  so. 
Navigation  duties  of  every  description  whatever,  tho 
same  on  United  States  vessels  as  on  national,  whether 
in  the  direct  or  Indirect  trade ;  and  perfect  equality  in 
all  other  respects.  Imports  into  the  ports  of  tho  Hanse 
Towns  In  vessels  of  the  United  States,  subject  to  the 
same  duties,  oliarges,  etc.,  as  similar  Imports  under  the 
flag  of  the  Hanse  Towns.  Each  one  of  the  thrCo  Han- 
seatlc  towns,  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and  Llilwck,  agrees 
separately,  and  each  for  itself,  to  the  stipulations  of  tho 
treaty.  Hanscatic  vessels  are  entitled  to  equality  In 
the  ports  of  the  United  States  with  the  national  flag, 
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if  owned  exclugivoly  by  a  citizon  or  citizens  of  any  or 
eitlicr  of  tlio  Ilknse  Towns,  and  of  wliich  tlie  master 
shall  also  bo  a  citizen  of  any  or  either  of  them,  and 
provided  that  three-fourths  of  the  crew  shall  lie  citi- 
zens or  sulyects  of  any  or  either  of  the  said  republics  or 
towns,  or  of  any  or  either  of  the  states  of  the  Germanic 
Confcdi^ratiun.  This  privilege  secures  to  the  dag  of 
the  Ilausc  Towns  a  large  share  of  the  carr}-ing  trade 
between  the  United  Slates  and  the  German  states. 

JloUwuL— Treaty  of  August  2ti,  1852,  additional  to 
that  of  January  19,  183<J,  and  substituting  for  articles 
1  and  'i  of  the  latter  treaty  other  articles ;  and  pro- 
viding that  the  duration  of  the  new  treaty  shall  be 
limited  to  the  term  of  two  years  from  the  dato  of  rotilica- 
tion  (Kobruury  25, 1853),  with  the  usual  twelvo  months' 
notice.  V'csdoU  of  tho  United  States,  whencesoovor 
coming,  are  treated  in  Dutch  ports,  including  also  tho 
foreign  possessions  of  Holland,  as  national  vessels, 
with  respect  to  duties  of  tonnage,  harbor  dues,  light- 
house, pilotage,  quarantine,  ur  other  port  charges  of 
any  liind  whatever — tho  coasting  trade  and  national 
fisheries  being  reserved.  Kntiro  reciprocity  guaran- 
teed to  the  tlag  of  the  United  States,  and  ituriect  equal- 
ity with  tho  national  ilag,  as  to  the  duties  of  im|)ort 
and  export,  both  in  Dutch  ports  in  Europe  and  in  those 
of  Dutch  possessions  abroad.  All  difterential  and  dis- 
criminating duties  as  respects  the  flag  are  abolished. 
Tlie  ci|ualit>'  as  to  export  duties,  stipulated  in  the  treaty 
of  IbD'i,  applies  only  when  tlie  vessels  of  the  United 
Stales  dear  for  the  same  ports  as  national  vessels. 
Thus  the  export  duty  on  cotl'ee  in  Java  is  tlie  same 
when  exported  ):<  Unite<l  States  bottoms  as  when  ex- 
ported in  Dutch  vessels,  when  lioth  havo  the  same  des- 
tination; but  if  the  Dutch  vessel  proceeds  to  Amster- 
dam, and  the  United  States  vessel  clears  fur  lioston, 
tho  former  enjoys  a  discriniinatiug  privilege  in  respect 
of  the  amount  of  duty. 

Jiiprin. — Treaty  concluded  March  31,  1854;  ratiiica- 
tions  exchanged  February  21,  1855;  and  proclamation 
made  by  the  I'rcsident  of  the  United  States  Juno  22  of 
the  same  year.  American  vessels  permitted  to  ciiier 
the  )>orts  of  llakodadu  and  Siiiioda,  and  no  oihcr  ports 
of  the  Japanese  empire,  unless  in  distress,  or  f  irced  by 
stress  of  weather.  The  only  charge  for  entering  is  for 
pilotage,  the  rates  of  which,  fur  the  port  of  Sinioda, 
are  as  follows :  Vessels  drawing  over  18  feel  pay  $15 ; 
over  13.  and  less  than  18,  $10;  under  13,  i;i!5.  Vessels 
of  the  I  iiited  States  are  iiermittcd  to  exchange  only 
gold  nnd  silver  coin,  and  articles  of  goods  for  other 
arlicli-ii  of  goods,  under  such  rcgulatiuns  as  shall  be 
temporarily  established  by  the  Japanese  government. 
Wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and  goo<ls  re<|uired,  can 
only  lie  procured  through  tho  agency  of  Japanese  olli- 
ccrs,  appuiuted  for  that  purpose.  As  a  means  of  open- 
ing the  commerce  of  Japan,  or  even  of  tho  ports  open- 
ed to  American  vessels — viz.,  .Simoila  and  Ilakodado 
— tho  treaty  has  pruved  totally  incllicieut.  The  treaty 
grants  the  privil.,{c  to  shipwrecked  >rsons  and  other 
cili/.ens  of  the  United  States,  living  temporarily  at 
Simoilo.  to  go  where  they  please  within  the  limits  of 
seven  .lupiinrse  miles  from  a  small  island  in  tho  har- 
bor, and  at  liakoilade  within  limits  hereafter  to  be 
delined.  "Living  temporarily"  has  been  defined  by 
the  Japanese  authorities  to  mean  "  a  sojourn  of  four 
or  live  dux's  on  shore."  Wood  and  water,  and  such 
supplies  as  could  be  had,  have  lioen  freely  sohl  at  pretty 
good  prices;  hut  permission  to  trade,  in  a  mercantile 
sense,  ha<  been  absolutely  refused,  'i'he  privileges  of 
this  treaty  are  said  to  have  been  recently  extended  to 
all  nations. 

iltrkUnliuri)  Hehwcr'm. — Declaration  of  accession  to 
treaty  with  llunover,  Dectiuiber  '.*,  1h47,  to  continue  in 
force  until  June  10,  1858,  with  the  usual  twelve  months' 
notice  hllpulaliiin  after  that  period,  and  a  cunditional 
six  niunths' notice  by  the  l^nitud  States,  ifacuntiiigency 
should  occur  rendering  it  expedient,  in  the  opinion  of 
that  govennneiit,  Iw  renounce  the  treaty.     Vessels  of 


the  United  States  subject  to  the  same  duties  in  the 
porta  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg  Schwcrin 
as  national  vessels ;  the  coasting  trade  being  reserved. 
This  equality  applies  only  to  vessels  built  within  the 
respective  territories  of  each  party,  or  lawfully  con- 
demned as  prizes  of  war,  or  ai^udged  to  be  forfeited, 
etc.,  and  belonging  wholly  to  citizens  of  each.  Inipor- 
tations  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of  tho  United  States,  subject  to  no  higher  duties  than 
similar  articles  the  growth,  preduce,  or  manufacture 
of  any  other  foreign  country;  such  duties  to  bo  the 
same,  whether  imported  in  vessels  of  the  United  States 
or  in  national  vessels.  This  equality  is  applicable  to 
tho  indirect  as  well  as  to  tho  direct  trade.  Besides  the 
stipulations  contained  in  tho  treaty  with  Hanover,  oth- 
er articles  are  added.  Import  duty  on  raw  cotton  and 
paddy,  the  produce  of  tho  United  States,  is  abolished 
by  the  treaty ;  and  maximum  rates  of  import  duty  on 
tobacco,  rice,  and  whale-oil,  and  for  transit  on  the  llcr- 
lin-Hamburg  railroad,  are  prescribed. 

Mexico. — Treaty  of  April  5, 1831,  revived,  as  to  gen- 
eral stipulations  relating  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
by  article  17  of  the  treaty  of  February  2, 1818,  and  to 
continue  in  force  from  date  of  ratillcation  of  said  treaty 
(May  30, 1848)  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  with  the  usu- 
al stipulation  providing  for  twelve  months'  notice  after 
that  period  by  either  party  wishing  to  renounce  it, 
Vessolsof  the  United  States  may  enter  all  the  o|ien  porta 
of  tho  Mexican  republic  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  tun- 
iiago  duties,  light  or  hr.rbor  dues,  pilotage,  salvage, 
nnd  all  other  local  charges,  as  apply  to  national  ves- 
sels. The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  l>y  each  couuftn,' 
res|H!ctively,  to  its  own  flag.  United  States  vessels 
may  import  into  Mexican  ports  merchandise,  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Slates, 
on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  said  merchandise  were  im- 
ported under  tho  national  flag ;  the  duties  of  import 
to  be  no  higher  or  oilier  than  levied  on  similar  mer- 
chandise, tliu  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the 
most  favored  nation, 

Morvcco, — Treaty  concluded  September  Hi,  1836,  nnd 
proclamation  thereofmadc  by  tlie  Presidentof  the  Liiitcd 
States  January  30, 1837 ;  to  continue  in  force  fifty  years, 
with  tho  usual  stipulation  requiring  twelve  iiionihs' 
notice  after  that  period  bj'  cither  party  wisliing  to  re- 
nounce it.  United  Slates  vessels  pemiitlcd  to  put  into 
any  ports  in  the  dominions  of  the  Kmperur  of  Morocco 
fur  provisions  or  other  supplies,  without  any  interrup- 
tion or  mulestalion,  and  to  put  in  for  repaiis,  and  to 
land  and  reload  their  cargoes,  wilhuut  paying  any  duty 
whatever.  Should  American  vessels  be  cast  a^lujre  on 
any  part  of  the  coasts  of  Morocco,  either  by  strcita  of 
weather  or  other  cause,  to  lie  permitted  to  rcinaiii  un- 
disturbed until  the  commander  may  think  proper  to 
proceed  on  his  voyage.  Importations  from  the  I  nitid 
States,  and  American  commerce  generally,  to  lie  on 
the  same  footing  as  those  from  Spain,  or  from  the  most 
favored  nation  for  the  timo  being.  Masters  furliiddtn 
to  transport  their  cargoes  on  board  other  vcsmIs. 
Merchants  of  the  United  States  allowed  to  emjiloy 
such  iuterpretcrg  and  other  agents  as  they  ehull  tliiiik 
proper;  and  American  citizens  permitted  to  |iii.ss  and 
repass  the  country  and  sea-ixirts  whenever  they  plense, 
without  molestation.  The  tariti'  of  duties  is  ul'tcn  sr- 
bitrarily  raised  in  Morocco.  Tho  general  rate  is  10 
per  cent,  on  imports,  excepting  certain  specilicd  arti- 
cles, on  which  specilic  duties  arc  levied.  (Tuliacco  is 
a  iiiono|)oly  of  tho  government,  and  the  trade  i»  usual- 
ly rented  out  at  rates  reaching  as  high  as  i'liKt.tJUil  por 
annum.  Were  the  trade  in  this  article  freed  from  llie 
prossuro  of  this,  monopoly,  its  iniportaliun  from  the 
United  States  would  be  largely  increased,) 

JfiMcu<,— Treaty  of  Septcmlier  21,  188iJ;  ricsideiU'i 
proclamation  issued  Juno  24,  1837.  Kstalili.shis  per- 
petual peace  Udween  the  United  States  and  his  niajcsly 
the  SuUon  of  Muscat  ami  his  dominions.  Vessels  of 
tho  United  Slates  pay  6  per  cent,  duties  on  the  c«^ 
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goes  landed,  to  be  in  full  of  all  duties  of  import  and  ex- 
port, tonnage,  license  to  trade,  pilotage,  anchorage,  or  of 
any  other  charge  whatever.  No  charge  to  be  paid  by 
Americun  vessels  entering  any  of  the  sultan's  ports  for 
the  purpose  of  refitting,  or  refreshments,  or  to  inquire 
the  state  of  the  market.  The  duties  and  other  charges 
on  commerce  in  the  dominions  of  the  sultan  are  given 
under  the  head  of  Navigation.  The  articles  of  mus- 
kets, powder,  and  balls,  can  bo  sold  only  to  the  gov- 
ernment, in  the  island  of  Zanzibar ;  but  in  other  ports 
of  the  sultan's  dominion"  said  munitions  of  war  may 
be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  without  restriction.  Du- 
ties of  tonnage,  import  and  export,  license  to  trade, 
etc.,  to  be  tlie  same  for  American  citizens  as  for  citi- 
zens of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  dominior,s  of  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat, especially  the  island  of  Zanzibar,  is  yearly  increas- 
ing. It  reaches  annually  in  value  about  $1,000,000, 
and  is  carried  on  chiefly  from  Salem,  Massachusetts. 
Articles  of  American  manufacture  most  in  demand  in 
the  market  of  Zanzibar  are  the  various  descriptions 
of  cotton  goods,  the  annual  exportation  amounting  to 
about  (iOOO  bales.  Every  facility  for  commercial  op- 
erations is  extended  to  American  vessels  and  mercan- 
tile houses,  and  the  duties  or  other  charges  never  ex- 
ceed those  stipulated  in  the  treaty. 

New  (iranada. — ^Treaty  of  December  12, 184G,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  twenty  years,  unless  cittiorparty  should  no- 
tify tlie  other,  twelve  months  before  thoexpirationof  that 
period,  of  its  intention  to  reform  any  or  all  of  its  stipu- 
lations ;  and  beyond  that  period,  for  twelve  months  after 
cither  shall  have  given  notice  of  its  intention  to  pro- 
pose such  modifications.  Vessels  of  the  United  States 
to  enter  all  the  ports  of  New  Granada  on  a  footing  of 
entire  equality  with  the  vessels  of  that  republic,  with- 
out regard  to  the  port  or  country  whence  they  may 
have  sailed.  Should  such  vessels  be  driven  into  the 
ports  of  the  republic  by  pirates,  enemies,  or  from  stress 
of  weather,  to  be  protected,  and  all  facilities,  etc,  af- 
forded them;  and,  unless  they  remain  in  port  over 
fort3'-eight  hours,  to  be  exempt  from  all  port  or  har- 
bor charges,  pilotage  excepted.  The  coasting  trade 
reserved  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  to  its  own 
flag.  Duties  on  imports  and  exports  under  the  United 
States  flag  tlio  same  as  under  the  national  flag ;  and 
on  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  moxiufacturo  of  the 
United  States,  these  duties  not  to  bo  higher  or  other 
than  arc  levied  upon  similar,  articles,  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country. 
SIcrchandise  belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
in  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  to  be  free  from 
import  duties,  and  sul>joct  only  to  the  same  tolls  that 
are  levied  in  like  cases  on  merchandise  belonging  to 
citizens  of  New  Granada.  l''or  the  privileges  granted 
on  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  the  United  States  guaran- 
tee to  New  Granada  the  perfect  neutrality  of  that  ter- 
ritory, and  her  sovereignty  and  rights  of  property  over 
tlio  same.  The  stipulations  of  the  treaty  respecting 
commerce  have  been  modified  by  Bul>scquent  decrees 
of  tlie  government  of  New  Granada.  Those  of  chief 
interest  provide  that  the  coasting  trade  shall  be  thrown 
open  to  all  flags,  and  payment  of  navigation  duties 
shall  be  demanded  only  at  one  port.  Panama,  Car- 
tagena, Choco,  Buenaventura,  and  Yumaco,  are  free 
ports — no  other  than  navigation  duties  being  charged. 
More  recent  enactments,  however,  impose  a  tonnage 
duty  of  40  cents  per  ton  on  all  vessels  entering  port ; 
and  a  tax  of  i3  per  pound  ou  all  mail  matter  crossing 
the  Isthmus. 

Oldenburg. — Declaration  of  accession  of  the  Grand 
Duke  of  Uldenburg  to  treaty  with  Hanover,  March  10, 
1817.  Tlio  same  stipulations  and  privileges  as  are  grant- 
ed under  the  treaty  with  Hanover  of  June  10,  184U. 
Tlie  same  privileges,  as  respects  tlie  commerce  of  the 
United  States,  as  are  extended  to  said  commerce  in 
Hanoverian  porta.  The  stipulations  relative  to  the 
Stade  and  Weser  tolls,  contained  in  the  treaty  between 


the  United  States  and  Hanover,  are  omitted  in  the 
declaration  of  accession  by  Oldenburg ;  this  govern- 
ment having  no  control  over,  or  interest  in,  said  tolls. 

i'eru.— Treaty  of  July  2G,  1861;  ratifications  ex- 
changed the  lUth,  and  proclamation  made  by  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  19th  July,  1852.  To 
continue  in  force  ten  years  from  date  of  ratification ; 
and  beyond  that  period,  until  twelve  months  shall  have 
elapsed  after  either  party  shall  have  given  the  other 
notice  of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  No  higher  or 
other  duties  or  charges  on  account  of  tonnage,  light- 
houses, or  harbor  dues,  pilotage,  quarantine,  salvage, 
etc.,  to  be  levied  on  United  States  vessels  of  200  tons 
or  upward,  than  are  payable  in  the  same  ports  on  na- 
tional vessels  of  the  same  tonnage.  The  coasting  trade 
is  reserved  by  each  country,  respectively,  to  its  own 
flag.  Imports  in  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  be 
subject  to  the  same  duties  as  similar  imports  in  nation- 
al vessels ;  and  if  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  the  duties  to  be  no  higher  or  other  than 
on  similar  merchandise  the  growth  or  manufacture  of 
any  other  nation.  Like  equality  of  flags  as  to  exports. 
Should  tlie  tariff  of  Peru  be  changed  so  as  to  augment 
the  duties  of  import  or  export,  such  change  not  to  ap- 
ply  to  United  States  commerce  until  the  expiration  of 
eight  calendar  months  thereafter.  Steam-vessels  of 
the  Ui  .ed  States,  if  belonging  to  a  regular  line  owned 
by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  bo  permitted  to 
navigate  the  ports  of  entry  of  Peru  with  the  same  priv- 
ilege OS  any  association  or  company  whatsoever.  The 
treaty  provides  that  whale-ships  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  .iccess  to  the  port  of  Tumbez,  as  well  as  to 
the  ports  of  entry  of  Peru,  and  may  sail  from  one  port 
to  another  for  the  purposes  of  refreshment  and  refitting ; 
and  shall  be  permitted  to  sell  or  barter  their  supplies 
or  goods,  including  oil,  to  the  amount  of  $200  ad  valo- 
rem for  each  vessel,  without  paying  any  tonnage  or  har- 
bor dues,  or  any  duties  or  imposts  upon  the  articles  so 
sold  or  bartered.  They  shall  be  pennitted,  with  like 
exemption  IVoni  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  to  sell  or 
barter  supplies  or  goods,  inck'ding  oil,  to  the  addition- 
al amount  of  $1000  ad  valorem  for  each  vessel,  upon 
payment,  on  said  additional  articles,  of  the  same  du- 
ties as  are  payable  upon  like  supplies  or  goods  and  oil 
when  imported  in  the  vessels  and  by  the  citizens  of  the 
most  favored  nation.  A  decree  of  the  Peruvian  gov- 
ernment restricts  the  terms  "  supplies  or  goods,  includ- 
ing oil,"  to  articles  the  produce  of  the  flsheries,  and 
withholds  the  privileges  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  above  condensed,  from  all  other  descriptions 
of  "goods"  or  merchandise. 

Portugal — Treaty  of  August  26,  1840;  ratiflcations 
rxchanged  April  28,  1841;  and  proclamation  made 
.  ipril  24  of  the  same  year ;  to  continue  in  force  six 
years  from  date  of  ratifications ;  and  further,  until  the 
end  of  one  year  after  either  of  the  contracting  parties 
shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other  of  its  intention  to 
fenounce  it.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  arriving, 
either  laden  or  in  ballast,  in  the  ports  of  Portugal  (in- 
cluding Portuguese  possessions),  to  be  treated  on  an 
equal  footing  with  national  vessels  coming  from  the 
same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties  of  tonnage,  light- 
house dues,  pilotage,  port  charges,  and  all  other  '^barges 
whatever.  Each  party  reserves  to  its  ovn  tiag,  re- 
spectively, the  coasting  trade.  On  the  importation  into 
the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  its  possessions,  where 
foreign  commerce  is  allowed,  in  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  of  any  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  no  other  or  higher  duties 
to  be  levied  than  on  similar  articles  the  growth,  prod- 
uce, or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  country ;  am', 
in  all  cases  of  direct  importation,  the  vessels  of  each 
country  to  be  equalized  in  the  ports  of  the  other. 
Should  the  indirect  trade  of  any  other  foreign  country 
be  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  the  direct  trade, 
similar  privileges  to  be  accorded  to  the  United  State* 
on  equal  conditions.     Any  favor  granted  since  the  data 
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of  the  treaty,  or  which  may  hereafter  bo  granted  by  ei- 
ther of  the  hijrh  contracting  parties,  as  respects  com> 
merce  and  navigation,  is  to  apply  to  the  other  party, 
freely  if  it  has  been  freely  granted,  and  on  similar 
equivalents  where  it  has  been  conditional.  Uy  virtne 
of  the  reciprocity,  as  it  respects  navigation,  Portuguese 
vessels  are  exempt  from  tonnage  duty  in  tlio  ports  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  indirect  trado  with  Portu- 
gal, imports  under  the  United  States  flag  are  subject 
to  differential  duties. 

iVuMiVi. — Treaty  of  Moy  1,  1828,  to  continue  in 
force  twelve  years,  with  the  utual  stipulation  requiring 
twelve  months'  notice  after  that  perioil  l>y  cither  party 
desiring  to  renounce  it.  United  Stotes  vessels  to  be 
treated  in  Prussian  ports,  as  to  the  duties  of  tonnage, 
liglit-liouses,  pilotage,  "nlvaire,  oiul  port-chargca,  as 
well  as  to  all  other  duties,  fees,  or  cliargcs  whatsoever, 
as  national  vessels.  The  coasting  trado  reserved  to 
eacli  country.  Cargoes  under  I  lie  United  Slates  flag, 
whatever  the  origin,  or  whencesoever  imported,  to  l)e 
subject  to  the  same  duties  and  charges  only  as  if  im- 
ported under  the  national  flag.  Lilio  equality  as  to 
e.<(portatiou!>.  Articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  to  lie  subject  to  the  same 
duties  as  lilce  articles  the  growth,  produce,  ur  manufac- 
ture of  any  other  foreign  country.  Two  treaties  of 
amity  and  commerce  were  entered  into  between  the 
United  States  and  Prussia  prior  to  that  condentie<l  aliove 
— one  of  July,  August,  and  Septcmlier,  1785;  and  the 
other  of  July  II,  1799.  Uy  article  12  of  the  treaty  of 
May  1,  1828,  the  12tb  article  of  the  former  treaty,  and 
from  the  18th  article  to  the  2'lth,  inclusive,  of  the  lat- 
ter, with  the  exception  of  the  la^  •.  paragraph  In  article 
19,  are  revived,  in  so  far  as  tliey  do  not  atfect  treaties 
or  conventions  concluded  by  cither  party  with  other 
powers,  during  the  interval  between  the  expiration  of 
the  treaty  of  1799  and  the  commencement  of  the  treaty 
of  1828.  Articles  12  of  the  treaties  of  1785  and  17'.*9, 
respectively,  relate  to  the  principle  of  free  ships  mak- 
ing free  goods.  In  reference  to  this  point,  article  12 
of  the  treaty  of  1828  provides  that,  the  parties  being 
still  desirous  to  ostaldish  lietween  themselves,  or  in  con- 
cert witli  other  maritime  |>owers,  further  provisions  to 
insure  just  protection  and  freedom  to  neutral  naviga- 
tion and  commerce,  and  which  may,  at  the  same  time, 
advance  the  causes  of  civilization  and  humanity,  en- 
gage again  to  treat  on  this  sulijcct  at  some  future  and 
convenient  perioil. 

lUtsia. — Treaty  of  Deccmttcr  f>  [18],  1882,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  January  I,  18:i9,  with  the  usual 
stipulation  for  twelve  montlis'  notiio  to  renounce  it  l«y 
eitlier  party  dcsiriii"  to  do  so.  No  such  notice  hav- 
ing l>cen  given,  tlio  treaty  continues  in  force.  United 
States  vessels  arriving  in  Russian  ports,  either  laden 
or  in  t>allast,  to  be  treated  on  the  same  footing  as  na- 
tional vessels,  coming  from  the  same  place,  with  re- 
spect to  duties  of  tonnage.  In  regard  to  light-house 
duties,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  the  feet 
and  penjuisitos  of  public  othccrs,  and  all  other  duties 
and  chargi's  iovied  upon  vessels  of  commerce,  the  Unit- 
ed Slates  dag  is  |>lai?ed  upon  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
vored nation  with  which  Kussia  has  no  s|iecial  treaty 
stipulating  for  entire  reciprocity.  Any  favors  hereaft- 
er granted  to  the  navigation  of  any  other  foreign  nation, 
to  liecome  common  to  tlie  United  States  on  similar  or 
equal  conditions.  All  kinds  of  merchandise  and  arti- 
cles of  commerce.  l)oing  the  growth,  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  the  United  States,  may  be  imported  into  Kus- 
sian  ports  on  the  same  terms  as  apply  to  similar  articles 
the  product!  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  coun- 
try ;  and,  whether  the  imports  Ix)  of  the  growth,  prod- 
uce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  .Stales,  or  of  any  oth- 
er foreign  country,  perfect  e<|MHllty  is  granted  with  llie 
national  flag.  Any  favor  hor«'afler  granted  to  the  com- 
merce of  other  foreign  nations  to  Iwcomc  common  to 
the  commerce  of  tlifl  United  States.  Certain  spii-ial 
privileges  to  be  retained  liy  Kussia  in  reference  to  com- 


merce with  Prussia,  and  Sweden  and  NorAvay ;  but  they 
do  not  affect  the  general  reciprocity  stipulated  in  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  establishes  entire  reciprocity  be- 
tween the  flags  of  the  two  countries.  July  22,  1854,  a 
treaty  was  concluded  between  Kussia  and  the  United 
States,  establishing  the  principle  that  "free  ships  mnko 
free  goods,"  and  containing  a  stipulation  to  the  cH'oct 
that  other  nations  may,  by  a  formal  declaration  of  a 
dcslro  to  accept  and  bo  governed  by  the  principle,  lie. 
coma  entitled  to  all  the  resulting  rights  and  privilcgc!i. 
The  Hussian  government,  under  dote  November  28 
1856,  officially  signitius  to  the  government  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  its  adhesion  to  the  principles  announced  in 
the  reply  of  the  latter  government  to  the  declarations 
of  the  Congress  at  Paris,  April  16, 1856,  in  reference  to 
privateering.  The  communication  of  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Kussian  government  at  Washington  thus 
conveys  the  concurrence  of  the  emperor:  "  His  maj- 
esty entirely  concurs  In  the  views  of  the  goveriimont 
of  the  United  States  which  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marcy  lias 
laid  down  in  his  equolly  lucid  as  temperate  ncne  of  the 
28th  of  .luly.  The  proposition  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, in  the  opinion  of  his  imperial  majesty,  deservos 
so  much  t^e  more  to  be  taken  into  consideration  that 
the  honorable  Secrefari'  of  State  argues  not  for  the  ex- 
elusive  interest  of  the  United  States,  but  for  those  of 
the  whole  of  mankind.  The  undersigned  is  accordirip. 
ly  instructed  to  notify  the  Hon.  Mr.  Marc;,  that  hij 
majesty  the  emperor  accepts,  for  his  part,  the  condi- 
tion  under  which  tlic  U'nitcd  States  consent  to  tlin  C  i- 
lition  of  privoteering — namely,  that  the  private  prop. 
crty  of  the  sulijects  and  citir.cns  of  the  controcling  par- 
ties shall  In  iimes  of  war  lie  respected  by  their  rcypoct- 
ivo  naval  forces,  as  well  as  by  those  of  all  the  powers 
which  may  join  in  this  declaration." 

San  Salvador. — Convention  concluded  January  2, 
1850.  To  continue  in  force  twenty  years,  if  ncithor 
party  notify  the  other  twelve  months  licfore  the  c.\p|. 
ration  of  that  period  of  its  desire  to  reform  any  of  its 
stipulations;  and  beyond  twenty  years,  until  twdvc 
months  sholl  have  elapsed  after  such  notice  shall  have 
been  given  by  either  party.  Vessels  of  the  I'liiloil 
States,  no  matter  whence  they  may  have  come,  or  liow 
laden,  to  lie  treated  in  the  ports  of  San  Salvador,  as  to 
all  duties  of  tonnage,  light-house,  or  any  other  charges 
of  whatsoever  denomination  or  character,  as  national 
vessels.  From  this  equality  the  coasting  trado  is  ex- 
cepted,  which  is  reserved  to  the  national  Ha;;:  but 
should  any  favors  of  navigation  be  granted  hereafter  to 
any  other  foreign  nation,  it  will  immediately  npph-  to 
the  flag  of  the  United  Slates.  Imports  into  S.in  Salva- 
dor in  vessels  of  the  United  .States,  no  matter  whence 
imported  or  of  what  origin,  to  be  sulijcct  to  the  same 
duties,  charges,  and  fees  of  every  description,  as  simiLir 
imports  in  vessels  of  San  Salvodor;  ond  if  these  im- 
ports consist  of  articles  the  growth,  produce,  or  man- 
ufacture of  the  United  States,  to  bo  sulijcct  to  no  hi^lur 
or  other  duties  than  similar  imports,  the  growth,  |innl- 
iice,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  nation. 

SduHirirh  filandn. — Treaty  concluded  Dcci-nilier  20, 
1849;  ratiflcations  exchanged  August  24,  Ih.'iO,  ami 
proclamation  made  by  the  President  of  the  I'niteil 
States  November  !>,  1850.  Establishes  perpetual  peare 
anil  amity  lietween  the  United  .States  and  the  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  and  provides  that  the  treaty  shall  continue 
in  force  ten  years,  with  the  usual  stipulation  providing 
for  twelve  months'  notice  liy  either  parly  wishing  to 
renounce  it  after  thot  period.  United  States  vessels  in 
direct  voyages,  if  laden,  or  in  respect  of  any  voyaKC,  if 
in  ballast,  to  pay  the  same  duties  of  tonnage,  linrlior, 
light-houses,  pilotage,  i|uarantine,  or  other  naviiintion 
charges  of  whatever  kind,  that  are  paid  by  national 
vessels.  Steam  vessels  (unploycd  In  carrying  the  pub- 
lic mails  of  the  United  States  across  the  Pacific,  or  from 
one  port  to  another  therein,  to  have  free  access  to  the 
ports  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  rctlt,  refresh,  land 
passengers  and  their  baggage,  or  for  any  purpose  per- 
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taiiiing  to  the  mail  service  of  tlie  United  States,  witli* 
out  being  subject  to  any  of  tlie  duties  above  gpecil!  d. 
AVbulc>sbips  of  the  United  States  may  enter  the  ports 
of  llilo,  Kealukealiua,  and  Ilanalei,  and  also  the  open 
ports  of  Honolulu  and  Lahaina,  exempt  from  tonnage 
or  harbor  dues  of  any  description,  with  certain  privi- 
leges of  trade,  as  set  forth  lierewith.  They  may  alto 
pass  from  port  to  port  of  the  islands  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring;  refreshments,  but  may  not  land  their  sea- 
men or  passengers,  except  at  Honolulu  or  Lahaina. 
Tliu  privilege  of  the  same  ports  is  also  granted  to  arm- 
ed vessels  of  the  United  States.  Imports  of  merchan- 
dise, the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  Unit- 
ed States,  to  bo  subject  to  the  same  duties,  whether  im- 
ported in  vessels  of  the  one  country  or  of  the  other ; 
and  these  duties  to  be  the  same  as  are  levied  upon  sim- 
ilar merchandise,  the  growth,  produce,  or  manufacture 
of,  or  imported  from,  any  other  country.  Absolute 
liberty  of  trade  allowed  between  the  citizens  of  the  two 
countries,  without  restriction,  unless  in  articles  pro- 
hibited. Whaling  vessels  of  the  United  States  may 
trade  or  barter  their  supplies  or  goods,  except  spiritu- 
ous liquors,  to  the  amoitiit  of  $200  ad  vahrem  for  each 
vessel,  without  being  liable  to  pay  duties  therefor;  and 
tlic  further  privilege  is  granted  to  such  vessels  at  the 
ports  designated  cbove,  and  exempt,  as  therein  stated, 
from  tonnage  and  harbor  dues,  to  trade  or  barter,  except 
in  spirituous  liquors,  to  the  further  amount  of  $1000  ad 
valorem,  by  paying  on  the  additional  goods  so  traded 
or  bartered  the  uAual  duties  levied  on  similar  merchan- 
dise imported  under  the  flag  of  the  most  favored  na- 
tion. 

Sardinia. — Treaty  of  November  26, 18&3,  to  continue 
in  force  ten  years  from  March  13,  18!)!) — the  date  of 
exchange  of  ratllicatioiis ;  and,  after  the  expiration  of 
that  period,  until  twelve  months  shall  have  elapsed 
after  cither  party  shall  have  given  notice  to  the  other 
of  its  intention  to  renounce  it.  VcsseU  of  the  United 
States  arriving  in  Sardinian  ports,  either  laden  or  in 
balla^-t,  to  be  treated,  as  to  the  duties  of  tonnogc,  light- 
houses, pilotage,  and  port  charges,  as  well  as  to  all  fees 
and  charges  of  whatever  kind  or  denomination,  as  na- 
tional vessels  coming  from  the  same  place.  All  im- 
ports in  United  States  vessels  into  Sardinian  ports  to 
pay  the  same  duties  and  charges  only  as  if  brought  in 
Sardinian  vessels.  Imports,  the  growth  or  manufac- 
ture of  the  United  States,  to  pay  the  same  duties  only 
as  like  produce  of  the  most  favored  nation.  The  "  Sep- 
arate Article"  of  the  treaty,  respecting  "  differential  du- 
f  ics,"  ceased  to  have  eft'ect,  by  virtue  of  a  law  of  Sardin- 
ia, July  C,  1850.  Freedom  of  transitage,  from  and  to 
the  port  of  Genoa,  through  the  territories  of  Sardinia, 
is  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  with  specified  exceptions. 

Sweden  and  Norway. — Treaty  of  July  4, 1827,  reviv- 
ing certain  articles  of  the  treaty  of  April  3,  178.3,  to- 
gether with  the  1st,  2d,  4tli,  and  5tli  separate  articles 
of  the  snid  treaty,  and  containing  additional  commer- 
cial stipulations;  to  continue  in  force  ten  years,  with 
the  usual  stipulation  requiring  twelve  months'  notice 
to  be  given  by  either  party  desiring  to  renounce  it, 
after  the  expiration  of  that  perioil.  Vessels  of  the 
Uuitcd  States  proceeding  from  any  port  to  the  ports  of 
Sweden  and  Norway,  including  those  of  the  island  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  laden  or  in  ballast,  are  treated  as 
national  vessel?  coming  from  the  same  port,  as  to  all 
duties  of  navigation  and  tonnage.  Entire  reciprocity 
atid  perfect  equality,  us  to  import  duties  and  all  other 
charges,  between  the  flag  of  the  United  States  and  that 
of  Sweden  and  Norway;  and  this  reciprocity  and  equal- 
ity applies,  whether  the  voyage  be  direct  from  the  ports 
of  the  United  States,  or  indirect  from  any  other  foreign 
port. 

Switzerland.  —  Convention  signed  November  25, 
1850 ;  ratilications  exchanged  November  8,  1855 ;  and 
proclamation  made  November  9  of  the  same  year.  To 
continue  in  force  ton  years  from  date  of  ratiflcation,  if 
neither  party  gives  notice  to  the  other  one  year  before 


the  expiration  of  that  period ;  and  so  on  from  year  to 
year,  until  the  expiration  of  twelve  months  after  such 
notice  shall  have  been  given.  Imports  and  exports  to 
and  from  Switzerland  take  place  through  the  ports  and 
territories  of  France  and  other  i>(\]acent  countries ;  and 
the  charges  of  transitage,  in  consequence,  are  a  heavy 
drawback  upon  the  induptry  and  commerce  of  the  con- 
federation. This  remark  applies  especially  to  the  re- 
strictions on  transitage  through  France.  In  all  that 
relates  to  the  importation,  exportation,  and  transit  of 
their  respective  products,  the  United  States  and  the 
Swiss  Confederation  to  treat  each  other  reciprocally  as 
the  most  favored  nation,  union  of  nations,  etc.  All  fu- 
ture commercial  privileges  granted  by  either  party  to 
any  nation,  union  of  nations,  etc.,  immediately  to  be- 
come common  to  the  other  party  on  equal  conditions. 
Should  ditferenlial  duties  be  established  in  the  Swiss 
Confederacy  upon  the  products  of  any  nation,  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  be  at  liberty  to  determine  the  manner  of 
establishing  the  origin  of  its  own  products  destined  to 
enter  that  confederacy.  The  frontier  territory  of  Switz- 
erland is  divided  into  six  departments  for  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  duties.  The  central  points  of  these,  re- 
spectively, are  at  Basle,  SchalTliausen,  Coire,  Lugano, 
Lausanne,  and  Geneva.  No  merchandise  can  be  im- 
ported or  exported,  unless  by  special  license,  except 
through  one  or  other  of  those  frontier  custom-houses. 

(Siam. — Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  of  March  20, 
1833;  ratiflcations  exchanged  April  14,18.%;  and  proc- 
lamation made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
June  24,  1837.  Establishes  perpetual  peace  between 
the  United  States  and  Siam.  Vessels  of  the  United 
States  entering  any  port  of  the  Siamese  dominions,  and 
selling  orjjurchasing  cargoes  of  merchandise,  to  pay, 
in  lieu  of  all  import  and  export  duties,  tor.nage,  license 
to  trade,  or  any  other  charges  whatsoever,  a  measure- 
ment duty  of  1700  ticals,  or  bats  (equal  to  $1037),  for 
every  fathom  of  78  English  inches  in  breadth  upon  ves- 
sels selling  merchandise,  and  of  1500  ticals  (equal  to 
$015)  per  fathom,  similar  measurement,  upon  vessels 
purchasing  cargoes  with  specie.  It  is  prohibited  to 
sell  munitions  of  war  to  any  person  except  the  king, 
ond  also  to  export  rice  or  import  opium,  the  latter  be- 
ing contraband.  It  is  stipulated  that  if  hereafter  the 
duties  payable  by  foreign  vessels  be  diminished  in  favor 
of  any  other  nation,  tlie  vessels  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  entitled  to  like  diminution ;  and  should  any 
foreign  nation,  other  than  Portugal,  be  hereafter  per- 
mitted to  have  consuls  in  Siam,  the  same  privilege 
slmll  be  accorded  to  the  United  States.  United  States 
merchants,  desirous  of  bringing  their  goods  on  shore 
for  trade,  must  deposit  them  in  the  king's  factories, 
paying  the  customary  rent  of  the  country  therefor. 
The  treaty  of  1833  completely  suspended  all  commer- 
cial operations  between  the  United  States  and  Siam. 
On  a  vessel,  say  of  25  feet  beam,  the  duty,  ot  1700  ti- 
cals per  78  inches,  would  amount  to  $3088  40 1  In 
1865  (.April)  a  new  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
Great  Britain  and  Siam,  to  the  privileges  of  which 
American  commerce  is  entitled  by  article  4  of  the 
treaty  of  1833  between  the  United  States  and  Siam. 
This  new  treaty  with  Great  Britain  authorizes  that 
nation  to  have  a  resident  consul  at  Bangkok,  after 
April  6, 1856 ;  and  after  the  same  date  the  measure- 
ment duty  is  to  be  abolished,  and  a  general  import 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  to  bo  paid  in  money  or  kind,  at  the 
option  of  the  importer.  Disputes  as  to  the  value  of 
goods  are  to  be  settled  by  arbitrators.  Opium  may  be 
imported  fi  e,  but  can  be  sold  only  to  the  opium  farm- 
er or  his  agent.     Export  duty  specific. 

Tripoli Treaty  of  peace  and  amity  of  June  4, 1805, 

not  limited  as  to  duration.  Establishes  a  firm,  invio- 
lable, and  universal  peace,  and  a  sincere  friendship 
"on  the  terms  of  the  most  favored  nation,"  and  guar- 
antees to  the  United  States  like  favors  with  those  here- 
after granted  to  any  other  nation.  Vessels  of  the 
United  States  in  the  ports  of  Tripoli  to  be  lutject  to 
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the  same  dnttes,  chnrg«B,  and  privilef^o  •■  the  vcascis 
of  the  most  favored  nation.  United  States  vc»iel« 
destined  for  Tripolitan  ports  must  \>e  provided  with 
proper  pamiports;  to  examine  which,  not  more  than 
two  persons,  liesides  the  rowers,  are  allowed  to  proceed 
fW)ni  any  Tripolitan  man-of-war,  or  to  po  or  (ward, 
unless  permitted  so  to  do  by  the  American  captain. 
In  rnsc  of  distress,  United  States  vessels  may  pnt  In, 
land  and  re-einbark  cargo,  and  repair,  witliont  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  The  commerce  lietween  the  United 
States  and  Tripoli — the  protection  to  bo  given  to  Amer- 
ican merchants,  masters  of  vessels,  and  seamen — the 
right  of  establishing  consuls  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli, 
and  the  privileges.  Immunities,  and  Jurisdictions  en- 
joyed l>y  such  consuls,  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
those  of  the  most  favored  nation. 

Tiro  ,SirHift. — ^Treaty  of  December  1,  1846,  to  bo  in 
fbrce  ten  years  from  date,  either  party  reserving  the 
right  to  terminate  It  after  that  period,  on  giving  twelve 
months'  rotico  of  its  intention  to  do  so.  When  im]>ort- 
Ing  articles  of  the  growth  or  the  manufacture  of  the 
United  States,  American  vessels  to  he  on  the  same 
footing  as  to  <lntios,  charpes,  etc.,  with  national  ves- 
•els.  This  equality  as  to  navigation  dues  applies  only 
in  respect  of  direct  voyages  if  laden,  or  of  any  voyage 
if  in  l>ollast.  Merchant  vessels  of  the  Ignited  States, 
forced  by  stress  of  weather,  or  other  similar  cause,  into 
Sicilian  ports,  to  be  exempt  t\mm  port  and  tonnngo  du- 
ties, proviileil  no  operation  of  commerce  '•*  carried  on. 
The  coasting  trade  is  reserved  by  each  tttuntry  to  Its 
own  vessels.  The  direct  importation  of  articles  of  the 
growth,  pn'  'iu-e,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  Stales 
to  1)0  sulijiM  t  to  the  same  duty,  whether  Imported  in 
vessels  of  the  I'nited  States  or  In  those  of  tho  Two  Sic- 
ilies. In  the  indirect  trade,  importations  under  tho 
flag  of  the  United  States  Into  the  ports  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies ti>  lie  subject  to  difTerenlial  duties.  A  decree  was 
issued,  December  18, 18M,  liy  the  King  of  the  Two  Sic- 
ilies, extending  to  the  indirect  trade  of  such  foreign 
nations  as  would  lie  willing  to  reciprocate  all  the  ad- 
vantages of  tho  national  flag.  Under  tho  act  of  1K2H, 
previously  given  nt  length  In  the  ntlirle  Sumi.y,  pngt" 
1711.  the  government  of  the  United  States  has  iTci|v 
rocateil  the  privileges  thus  granted  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  and  tho  flag  of  tho  United 
Statet  is  tlierefore  equalized,  in  Sicilian  ports,  with  the 
national  tiag  in  tho  Indirect  trade. 

7>iri(pi/._Treaty  concluded  May  7,  IH.W,  and  ratified 
February  2,  18H1.  Not  limited  as  to  duration.  Ves- 
aels  of  the  I'nited  States  to  he  treated,  In  ports  of  the 
Ottoman  empire,  In  like  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most 
favored  nation;  to  have  the  same  lilierty  to  pass  the 
canal  of  the  imperial  residence,  nn<l  to  go  into  and  come 
trom  the  lllai'k  Sea,  either  laden  or  In  ballast;  and 
may  lie  laden  with  the  produce,  manufactures,  and  ef- 
fects of  the  Ottoman  empire,  except  such  as  ore  pro- 
hibited, as  well  as  with  those  of  their  own  country. 
United  States  vessels  must  sjiil  under  their  own  flag, 
and  are  prohibited  trom  lending  their  flag  to  the  ves- 
sels of  other  foreign  nations,  or  to  those  of  the  rajahs. 
Importations  into  Ottoman  ports  In  vchkIs  of  the 
United  States  to  lie  subject  to  the  same  duties,  charges, 
etc.,  as  importations  under  tho  flag  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  American  merchants  estalilishetl  in  the  states 
of  tho  Sulilimo  I*orte  for  purposes  of  commerce,  to  be 
at  lilK'rty  to  employ  tem$nn — brokers  or  factors — of 
any  nation  or  rolifrion;  such  niercliants  or  other  Amer- 
ican citizens  residing  in  the  Turkish  dominions  not  to 
bo  amenable  to  Turk/sh  tribunals  for  oflenses  commit- 
ted, but  to  bo  tried  by  their  own  minister  or  consul, 
and  punished  acronling  to  his  sentence.  Hy  virtue  of 
the  most  favored-nation  stipulation,  vessels  of  the  Otto- 
man Porte  are  admitted  into  United  States  ports  on 
tho  same  terms  as  American  vessels.  Duties,  accord- 
ing to  the  tarilT  of  the  Ottoman  I'orte,  are  iiased  upon 
the  n4  ralorrm  principle;  and  the  treaty  nations  usual- 
ly name  comniisi'loneni  every  five  or  six  years,  who,  In 


concert  with  a  commission  named  by  the  Sublime  Porte 
regulate  the  "fixed  values"  of  merchandise  imported. 
The  present  rates  were  fixed  by  a  Dritish  commission 
of  this  character;  and,  in  regard  to  many  articles  uf 
American  Importation,  especially  cottons  and  rum,  tho 
mode  of  valuation  works  a  practical  discrimination 
which  can  lie  remedied  only  by  'he  action  of  an  Auier- 
iean  commission  remodeling  exi:<tlng  valuations,  as  re- 
spects the  manufactures  of  the  United  States. 

TVtnit. — Treaty  of  August,  1797,  modified  by  convcn- 
tlon  of  March  2(1,  17(19,  and  by  subsequent  trooty  of 
February  24,  1824.  Establishes  perpetual  peace  ni-il 
friendship  between  the  Ignited  States  aud  the  Key  of 
Tunis.  Vessels  of  the  United  States  permitted  to"  en- 
ter all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  of  Tunis  on  paying  tho 
usual  duties  which  are  paid  by  the  vessels  of  the  most 
fhvored  nations.  Should  the  government  of  Tunis  have 
need  of  tho  services  of  an  American  vessel  not  previous- 
ly engaged,  it  must  have  the  preference  on  paying  the 
same  freight  that  is  usual  with  merchants  for  the  snnic 
service.  Commerce  with  Tunis  under  the  United  Stales 
flag  to  lie  conducted  on  precisely  the  same  footing,  ag 
to  Import  duties,  fees,  and  all  chains  whatsoever,  m 
is  commerce  under  the  flag  of  the  most  favored  nation. 
American  merchants  to  l)C  permitted  to  establish  them- 
sel.'cs,  transact  their  own  business,  or  appoint  Ihoir 
agents,  factors,  etc.,  in  the  territories  belonging  to  tlio 
kingdom  of  Tunis. 

Vtnfzutln. — Treaty  of  pence,  friendship,  navigation 
and  commerce,  concluded  Jnnnarj-  20,  18il(i;  ratifio^l 
May  81,  and  proclamation  made  l)y  President  of  the 
I'nited  States  duno  ;>0,  of  tho  same  year.  To  coiillmic 
ill  force  twelve  years  from  date  of  ratifications;  am)  fur- 
ther, until  either  party  gives  twelve  months'  notice  of  Us 
intention  to  renounce  It.  Vessels  of  the  United  Statej 
no  matter  whence  they  come,  or  with  what  laden,  to  ho 
on  a  footing  with  national  vessels.  The  same  ciniali- 
ty,  including  bounties,  duties,  and  drawbacks,  to  njiply 
in  regard  to  exportation  or  re-exportation.  A'csscls 
of  tho  United  States  shipwrecked,  foundered,  or  in  any 
other  way  damaged,  on  the  coasts,  or  within  llio  do- 
minions  of  Venezuela,  to  receive  nil  necessary  assist. 
nnco  and  protection.  Whatever  may  be  iniiiorlcd  in 
Venezuelan  vessels  may  also  lie  imported  In  vr.sstls of 
the  United  States,  and  on  the  same  terms,  as  to  duties 
and  nil  other  charges.  The  same  equality  as  to  n. 
ports.  Articles,  the  growth,  produce,  or  nianiifaitiire 
<if  the  ITniteii  States,  to  be  suliject  in  VcnezH?Ia  to  no 
higher  or  other  duties  than  similar  articles,  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  any  other  foreign  rmmlrv. 
All  favors  hereafter  granted  to  other  foreign  nations  to 
apply  equally  to  the  I'nited  States  on  similar  condi- 
tions. The  customs,  tarifl's,  and  commercial  nirula- 
tions  of  Venezuela  are  subject  to  fifquent,  and,  occa- 
sionally, onerous  changes.  The  latest  of  the^e— that 
of  April  27,  lH5r — imposes  an  extraordinary  mntrihu- 
tion  upon  certain  imports  and  exports,  to  take  effect 
from  and  after  .luly  1,  IHofi.  Among  the  cxporti  ihiu 
nfli-cted  are  cotrec,  cocoa,  indigo,  hides,  quhila.  «:irsa- 
parilla,  dye-wood,  etc.  Tlio  extraonlinary  iin,uirt  duly 
is  2()  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  regular  dutioi?,  ami  15 
per  cent,  on  all  articles  that  are  included  In  the  free 
list,  excepting  gold  and  silver  in  bars,  laillion,  or  ilust, 
printing-pn-sses,  printed  liooks,  mnchincrv,  etc.— Am. 
Rtlnt.  r.  S. 

Treblzond,  anciently  Trapezns,  from  its  resem- 
blance to  a  trapezium,  a  town  of  Asia  Minor,  on  the 
southeast  coast  of  tho  Hlnck  Sea,  Inf.  'iO '  1'  N..  long. 
:ii)°  41'  62"  K.  Population  variously  cstimatcil  nt  from 
1.5,000  to  30,000.  Tho  town  Is  built  on  the  deelivily 
of  n  hill  rising  gently  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  |il,nce  of 
great  antiquity;  and,  from  the  year  I'.'O.'i  to  llie  linal 
subversion  of  the  Eastern  empire  by  Mohamricd  11.  in 
the  15th  century,  was  the  sent  of  n  dnkedmn,  or,  ns  it 
was  sometimes  called,  an  empire,  comprising  the  coun- 
try lictween  the  Phasis  and  tho  Ifalys.  Its  fortliica- 
tions  are  still  of  consiilerable  strength,  at  least  for  J 
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Turkish  city.  Tho  space  included  within  the  walla  ia 
of  great  extent;  but  It  is  principally  filled  with  gardens 
and  gruvoa.  The  houses  are  moan  in  their  outward 
appearance,  and  comfortless  within,  —  Todrnkfokt, 
Voijiigt  du  Levant;  KiNNEiu'k  Journey  through  Alia 
Miniir.  Troblaond  has  two  ports,  one  on  the  west  and 
one  on  the  east  side  of  a  small  peninsula,  or  point  of 
land,  projecting  a  short  way  into  the  sea.  That  on 
tliu  cast  ia  tho  best  sheltered,  and  is  the  place  of  anchor- 
ago  for  the  largest  sbipa.  It  is,  however,  expoaed  to 
all  but  the  southerly  gales ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that, 
with  ordinary  precaution,  any  danger  need  be  appre- 
hended. The  ground,  from  one-fourth  to  half  a  mile 
cast  from  tho  point,  is  clean,  and  holds  extremely  well. 
Ships  moor  with  open  hawse  to  the  north,  and  a  good 
hawser  and  stream  anchor  on  shore,  as  a  stem-fast. 
At  night  tlio  wind  always  comes  off  the  ^and.  Cap- 
tain Middleton  snys  that  the  only  bad  weather  is  from 
tho  northwest;  but  that,  though  the  swell  be  consid- 
erable, it  docs  not  cause  any  heavy  strain  upon  the 
cables. — Nautical  Magazine^  vol.  ii.  p.  181. — At  Plato- 
na,  near  Trebizond,  and  quite  as  exposed,  Turkish 
vessels  have  from  time  immemorial  rode  in  safety  the 
whole  winter;  a  satisfactory  proof  that  tho  danger 
supposed  to  be  incident  to  the  roads  along  the  coast 
is  wholly  visionary. — Ibid. 

Trade. — In  antiquity,  and  in  more  modem  timas, 
previously  to  the  conquest  of  Constantinople  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  exclusion  of  all  foreign  vessels  fi'oni  the 
lilack  8ea,  Trebizond  was  the  seat  of  an  extensive 
trade.  Any  one,  indeed,  who  casts  his  eye  over  a  map 
of^Vcatern  Asia  must  be  satisfied  that  this  city  is  the 
natural  eniporium  of  all  tho  countries  to  the  southeast 
of  the  Ulack  Sea,  from  Kars  on  tho  east,  round  by 
Diarbeker  to  Aniasia  on  the  west.  Erzoroum,  the 
principal  city  of  Armenia,  is  only  about  135  miles 
southeast  from  Trebizond.  Its  merchants  are  dis- 
tinguisiicd  by  their  soperior  attainments,  and  by  their 
enterprise  and  activity.  For  a  lengthened  period  they 
derived  most  part  of  their  supplies  of  European  com- 
modities by  way  of  Smyrna  or  Constantinople :  no- 
thing, however,  but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  them 
at  so  convenient  a  port  as  Trebizond  could  have  made 
thom  resort  to  such  distant  markets  as  tliose  now  men- 
tioned ;  and  it  may  well  excilo  surprise,  considoring 
the  period  during  which  the  lilack  Sea  has  been  open, 
that  ettbrts  wero  not  sooner  made  to  establish  an  inter- 
course with  Armenia,  Georgia,  and  the  northwestern 
parts  of  Persia,  through  this  channel.  Wo  are  glad, 
however,  to  have  to  state,  that  within  these  few  years 
this  has  been  done ,  and,  notwithatanding  the  difilcul- 
tiua  that  necessarily  attach  to  every  attempt  to  open 
new  channels  of  commerce  with  semi-civilized  nations, 
the  experiment  has  proved  more  than  ordinarily  suc- 
cessful. The  policy  of  Russia  has,  of  late  years,  given 
to  Trebizond  an  importance  it  did  not  formerly  possess. 
Previously  to  the  Ist  of  January,  1832,  the  trade  be- 
tween Kuropo  and  Persia,  by  way  of  tho  Black  Sea, 
principally  centred  in  the  Kussian  port  of  Kedout  Kal6, 
at  the  mouth  of  tho  Phasis.  This  was  a  consequence 
of  tho  exemption  granted  in  1822  to  the  Russian  prov- 
inces to  the  south  of  tho  Caucasus  from  tiie  duties 
charged  in  tho  other  parts  of  the  empire,  .lut  the  v.x- 
emption  having  ceased  at  tho  period  referred  to,  and 
the  trans-Caucasian  provinces  having  been  sabjocted 
to  tlio  same  duties  as  tho  other  provinces,  the  transit 
trade  to  Persia  by  way  of  Redout  Kal6,  Tcflis,  and  tlic 
Caspian  Sea,  almost  entirely  ceased,  and  it  is  now  car- 
ried on  through  Trebizond,  Erzcroum,  and  Tabroez. 
In  consequence,  the  increase  of  trade  at  Trebizond  has 
bocn  very  remarkable. 

Of  the  exports,  silk  is  by  far  tho  most  importont ; 
and  next  to  it  are  nuts,  satVron,  tobacco,  copper,  wax, 
shawls,  beans,  galls,  leeches,  etc.  Their  total  value 
was  catimatod  in  1840  at  .£479,874,  of  which  silk  made 
nearly  a  half,  or  £210,080.     See  Tdrket. 

Tree-nails,  certain  long  cylindrical  wooden  pins 


employed  to  connect  the  planks  of  the  ship's  side  and 
bottom  to  the  corresponding  timl)ers.  They  are  supe- 
rior to  spike-nails  or  bolts  of  iron,  which  are  lialile  to 
rast  and  loosen.  The  thickness  of  the  tree-nails  U 
usually  proportioned  to  the  length  of  the  ship,  allowing 
one  inch  to  every  hundred  feet. 

Trees  (Age  of).  Among  others  mentioned  in  (>■« 
article  in  the  American  Alinanao  for  1888,  p.  102,  are, 
the  Wallace  oak  at  Ellerslie,  Scotland,  700  years. 
(Some  oaks  are  supposed  to  have  lived  1500  years.) 
Oak  on  estate  of  James  Wadsworth,  Geneseo,  New 
York,  600  years.  Yew  trees  at  Fountain's  Abbey,  En- 
gland, 1200  years;  and  in  Scotland,  said  to  bo  2600 
years,  lilnu,  in  Switzerland,  885  years.  CeJan  on 
Lebanon,  800  years.  Olivet,  In  the  Garden  of  Olives, 
Jerusalem,  800  years.  Banian,  in  Hindostan,  8000 
years.     Cypreetes,  at  Grenada,  800  years. 

Tret.  In  Commerce,  an  allowance  of  4  lbs.  for 
every  104  lbs.  for  tho  waste  which  certain  kinds  of 
goods  are  liable  to  from  dust,  etc. 

Trieste,  a  city  and  sc-port  of  the  Austrian  domin- 
ions, the  capital  of  a  district  of  Illyria,  situated  near 
the  northeast  extremity  of  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  lat.  (of 
light-house)  46°  88'  6 "  N.,  long.  18"  46'  6"  E.  Popula- 
tion in  185a-'51,  of  the  city  only,  60,000  (?),  ond  in- 
cluding the  district  comprised  within  tho  limits  of  the 
free  port.  m>,506.  It  ia  divided  into  the  old  and  now 
towns.  The  firmer  is  built  upon  elevated  ground;  the 
latter,  which  is  lower  down,  is  laid  out  with  greater 
regularity,  and  is  partly  intersected  by  a  canal,  into 
which  vessels  not  drawing  more  than  nine  or  ten  feet 
water  enter  to  load  and  unload.  The  harbor  of  Trieste, 
though  rather  limited  in  size,  is  easy  of  access,  and  con- 
venient. It  is  protected  from  southerly  gales  by  the 
ifolo  Tcretiano,  so  called  from  the  Empress  Muria 
Theres.i,  at  tho  extremity  of  which  tho  now^  light-house, 
mentioned  below,  has  been  constructed.  Tho  port, 
with  the  mole,  fonns  a  crescent  one  and  a  half  mile  in 
length,  being  a  continued  quay,  faced  with  hewn 
stones,  with  stairs  and  jetties  for  the  convenience  of 
embarkation.  On  tho  nortli  side  of  the  port  is  a  dock 
or  harbor,  appropriated  exclusively  for  vessels  perform- 
ing quarantine.  It  is  wnlled  round ;  and  is  furnished 
with  hotels,  warehouses,  and  every  sort  of  accommo- 
dation required  for  the  use  of  passengers  and  goods. 
Ships  under  300  tons  burden  lie  close  to  tho  quays; 
tlioso  of  greater  size  mooring  a  little  farther  out.  The 
principal  dofecta  of  tho  port  are,  its  limitfed  size,  and 
its  being  expoaed  to  the  northwest  winds,  which  some- 
times blow  with  much  violence,  and  throw  in  a  iicavy 
sea.  The  gales,  however,  are  seldom  of  long  continu- 
ance; and  the  liolding  ground  being  good,  when  the 
anchors  are  backed  and  proper  precautions  taken,  no 
accident  occurs.  The  tide  at  Trieste  is  scarcely  per- 
ceptible ;  but  the  depth  of  water  is  inducnccd  by  the 
wind,  being  increased  by  a  long-oontinued  sirocco  or 
southeast  wind,  and  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of 
tho  enst-northeaat  wind,  known  by  the  namo  of  horo. 
The  access  to  the  port  is  not  obstmcted  by  any  barer 
shallow ;  and  there  is  good  anchorage  in  the  roads,  in 
from  G  to  7  and  10  fathoms  water.  A  good  sailing 
vessel  may  l)cat  in  by  night  or  by  day,  except  it  blow 
hard  from  the  northeast  or  east-northenst,  when  slio 
had  better  anchor  in  tho  Bay  of  Koses,  or  Pirano, 
where  alio  will  ride  in  perfect  safety.  Ships  l)ound  for 
Trieste  are  under  no  obligation  to  tako  pilots;  but 
those  entering  the  port  for  the  first  time  would  do  well 
to  take  one  on  making  the  coast  of  Istria.  Boats  are 
always  hovering  off  liovigno ;  they  aro  not  manned  liy 
regular  pilots,  but  by  fishermen,  who,  though  unfit  to 
be  trusted  with  tho  management  of  the  ship,  know  the 
bearings  of  the  places  and  the  .'  n  of  water.  The  fee 
usuailypaidthomforpiiotagcist'  mtydollars;  in  addi- 
tion to  which,  they  are  eupporte<l  at  the  ahip's  expense 
during  the  performance  of  quarantine.  The  light- 
house at  the  extremity  of  the  Theresian  mole  is  106 
fjct  (Kngl.)  high.     Tlie  light  is  intermittent ;  and  inny 
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b«  hmh,  auppoaiiift  tlio  eve  of  (ho  obMrvor  to  bo  eleva- 
ted 1'^  fuel  itbovo  the  level  of  thn  tea,  about  12  nautical 
miles,  or  from  I'iruno  uii  the  aiile  of  Utria,  aiiJ  thn 
■huals  uf  (iratlu  un  tho  Italian  conat.  A  light-houao 
has  also  been  onctcd  on  the  point  of  Salvoro,  Ijcaring 
from  'I'rieatv  wiiat  by  south,  distant  aliout  18  miles. 
The  lantern  is  elevated  about  lU:)  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.  From  this  point  I'irano  llay  opcus,  where 
vessels  may  anchor  in  ufely  In  all  sorts  of  weather. 

Trieste  has  no  command  of  internal  navigation ;  but 
being  the  inu^t  convenient,  or  rather  the  only  tea-port, 
not  merely  ol  'iie  Jllyrian  provinceti,  l>ut  of  the  Duchy 
of  Austria,  and  the  i{r«ater  part  of  Hungary,  the  pos- 
sesses an  extensive  commerce.  'I'his  has  been  in- 
crcastd  by  the  facilities  aflbrded  to  all  sorts  of  iiiurcan- 
tilo  transactions  by  the  privilcgo  of  pot lofi-aiicu  con- 
fi'rrcd  on  tho  town,  and  a  considerable  extent  of  con- 
tiguous country.  Under  this  franchise,  all  goods,  with 
but  very  few  exceptions,  may  bo  ini|H>rtcd  into  and  cx- 
portc<l  from  the  city  free  of  all  duties  whatever.  For- 
eign products,  when  taken  fur  consumption  from  Trieste 
into  the  interior,  are  sul^ject  to  the  payment  of  duties 
regulated  by  the  interior  tarilT  of  Austria.  These  are 
very  various,  consisting  partly  of  the  raw  and  part- 
ly of  tho  manufactured  products  of  Austria  I'roper, 
Illyria,  Dalnmtia,  Hungary,  and  Italy;  with  foreign 
articles  ini|>orlcd  and  warehoused.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal articles  of  raw  produce  may  bo  8|iccii1cd  corn, 
chielly  wheat  and  maize,  with  rice,  wine,  oil,  shumac, 
tobacco,  wax,  etc. ;  silk,  silk  rags  and  waste,  ht^mp, 
wool,  llax,  linen  rags,  hides,  furs,  skins,  etc.  Tlie  prod- 
uce of  the  mines  -takes  an  important  item,  consisting 
uf  quicksilver,  cinnabar,  iron,  lead,  copjier,  brass,  lith- 
arge, alum,  vitriol,  etc.;  the  forests  of  Carniola  furnish 
tiuiljcr,  for  ship-building  and  other  purposes,  of  excel- 
lent quality  and  in  great  abundance,  with  staves,  cork 
wood,  box,  hoops,  etc, ;  marble  also  ranks  under  this 
head.  Uf  manufactured  articles,  the  most  in  ^iortant 
•re,  thrown  silk,  silk  stulTs,  printed  cottons  from  Aus- 
tria and  Switzerland,  coorso  and  flne  linens,  and  all 
torts  of  leather.  Under  this  head  are  also  ranked  soap, 
Venetian  treacle,  liquors,  etc.,  with  jewelry,  tools  and 
utensils  of  all  sorts,  glass-ware  ond  mirrors,  Venetian 
beads,  reiincd  sugar,  and  a  ho>t  of  other  articles.  Of 
foreign  articles  imported  and  resliippcd,  the  most  ini- 
portuut  arc  sugar,  coffee,  and  dye-stutls.  Trieste  is 
also  a  ('oii6idural)lc  depot  for  all  sorts  of  produce  from 
the  Ulack  Sea,  Turkey,  and  Kgypt. 

Cuntoms  J{ei/ulatiotu. — Tho  custom-house  at  Trieste 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  entry,  reporting, 
etc.,  of  vessels.  When  n  ship  arrives,  she  is  reported 
to  the  health  olBce;  which  publishes  a  list  of  arrivals 
and  departures,  with  a  statement  of  their  cargoes,  as 
they  np|>ear  in  the  manifests,  tjhips  are  cleared  by 
the  s.inio  ollice,  the  masters  being  assisted  by  the  con- 
suls of  the  country  to  which  they  l>clong.  As  soon  as 
■  vessel  has  |>erformed  quarantine,  she  londs  or  un- 
loads without  any  interference  or  inspect.,  by  the 
customs  olflcers,  or  by  any  one  else,  (iuods  un3iisce|>- 
tibie  of  contagion  may  be  lan>'  d  during  quarantine, 
lieing  a  free  port,  the  bonding  and  warehousing  sys- 
tem is,  ofcuurw,  unknown  at  Trieste. 

liuaranline  is  strictly  enforced  at  Trieste,  and  tho  es- 
tablishments fur  facilitating  its  perfonnance  are  eoni- 
pletc  and  etHcient.  The  Uoord  of  Health  at  this  |Hirt 
is  the  central  or  principal  one  fur  tlie  Austrian  stales ; 
and  maintains  an  active  correstiondence  with  all  tiie 
principal  ports,  bulli  in  the  Mediterranean  anil  else- 
where. There  are  twolazarcitos — tliatcalled  .St.  Teresa, 
or  I  iizaretto  \uoeo,  ic  appropria:eil  to  vessels  from  the 
I  .ivant  anci  I'^ypt,  which  are,  fur  the  most  part,  sul>- 
joctcd  to  the  lung  or  full  quarantine  of  forty  days.  It 
Is  spacious,  and  properly  guarded;  having  :.  sullicient 
number  uf  niiiitarv-  and  medical  otliccrs  and  assistants ; 
with  extensive  quays  and  magazines  fur  housing  and 
airing  gooils,  dwelling-houses  and  apartments  for  resi- 
dent ofHcers  and  passengers,  etc.     It  is,  in  fact,  one  uf 


tlio  most  perfect  estaoiishnients  of  the  kind  In  exist- 
ence. The  other,  or  old  ( 1  eccAio)  lazaretto,  contigu- 
ous to  the  great  mole,  Is  appropriated  to  ships  and  pas- 
sengers performing  a  quarantine  of  not  more  than 
twenty-eight  days;  and,  though  inferior  to  the  for- 
mer. Is  sufficiently  capacious  nii'l  convenient.  Tlie 
sanitary  ollices,  including  that  ui  harbor  master,  arc 
near  the  centre  uf  the  port ;  w  here  also  are  moored  ves- 
sels under  observation  for  a  term  not  exceeding  eight 
days.  Hero  also  arc  facilities  for  communicating  viiil 
roce  with  persons  under  quarantine ;  and  spaciu>is  u  ore- 
houses,  with  adequate  guards  and  other  olUccrs,  Hut, 
notwitlislanding  these  conveniences,  if  a  vessel  arrive 
having  an  infectious  malady  on  board,  she  is  nut  al- 
lowed to  enter  cither  lazaretto  at  Trieste,  but  is  sent  to 
an  Island  near  Venice,  fitted  out  for  the  purpose,  w  hero 
assistance  may  be  atl'orded  with  less  risk  of  propagating 
infectic.i. 

Carttnittff,  /Stores,  tic. — Tin\ber  at  Trieste  is  excel- 
lent, workmen  good,  and  their  wages  moderate ;  so  that 
it  is  a  very  favorable  place  for  careeniiig  and  repairing. 
Water  is  very  goo<l,  but  ratlier  scarce ;  so  that  if  a 
large  supply  bo  required,  due  notice  must  be  given. 
Sliips  art<  served  in  regular  rotation.  Ueef  is  very 
good,  liiit  rather  high  priced.  Uutlor  and  cbccso  are 
dear ;  und  fuel  is  excessively  so.  On  the  whole,  there- 
fore, Trieste  can  not  be  considered  as  a  favorable  place 
for  the  provisioning  of  a  ship. 

Hanking. — There  are  no  pulilic  banks  at  Trieste.  The 
Hank  of  Vienna  has  an  oflice  here,  but  it  is  merely  for 
the  exchange  of  its  notes  fur  cash,  or,  more  frequent- 
ly,  of  largo  notes  for  small  ones.  These  notes,  being 
guaranteed  by  government,  are  legal  tender,  and  n 
geuri'ul  circulation,  but  no  other  company  is  niloHcd 
to  issue  notes  to  be  used  as  a  circulating  medium. 
There  is  not,  however,  any  deliciency  of  currency. 
Hanking  business  is  transacted  by  private  conipaniea, 
ur  by  individuals,  who  are  subject  to  certain  regula- 
tions, and  are  obliged  to  lay  before  competent  authority 
an  attested  statement  of  the  capital  embarked  in  tlieir 
concerns.  Their  business  principally  consists  in  pro- 
curing bills  of  exchange  from  other  places  for  the  use 
of  the  merchants  of  Trieste,  or  in  discounting  (in  which 
latter  operation  they  have  many  private  conipctilurs), 
at  th?  rate  of  from  4  to  0  per  cent,  per  annum,  accorj. 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  paper  offered,  and  in  pru|ior- 
tion  to  the  scarcity  or  abundance  uf  cash. 

The  Austrian  ofllcial  returns  of  imports  from  tlic 
United  States  for  Trieste  alune,  it  is  seen,  exceed  lliu 
returns  for  all  the  Austrian  ports,  as  |ier  United  Stales 
Treasury  Reports.  More  than  three-fourths  uf  the  fur- 
cign  commerce  of  Trieste  is  carried  on  along  thesliorej 
of  the  Mediterranean.  Tho  remainder  is  dislributed 
Iwtwecn  Kngland,  the  United  States,  Iirtt/.il,  Mexico, 
thu  Antilles,  Uussio,  and  tlie  Nv'therlands.  Tlic  direct 
trade  lietv/een  the  port  uf  Trieste  and  the  twu  America.*, 
the  Indies,  and  China,  has  within  a  few  years  liecomc 
more  active,  and  the  tunnago  specially  eiiijiliiyed  bv 
tills  p'.rt  in  such  direct  trans-Atlantic  cuminerce  nota- 
bly augmented,  in  consei|uence  of  the  successful  cunl|l^ 
tition  un  the  part  of  the  states  lying  on  the  jjasin  uf  the 
Mediterranean  with  Trieste  fur  a  purtiuii  uf  tliis  trade. 

The  average  annual  value  of  llic  general  cuninicrce 
of  Trieste  during  the  preceding  ten  years  was  :  lin|)orls 
140,000,0(H)  fraiKs;  and  exports  T^WO.Omj  francs;  a 
total  of  21ti,(X)0,0()tJ  francs. 

The  figures  from  \KV.)  to  It^lU  show  an  increase  in 
imports  of  7U  per  cent.,  and  in  exports  of  H  per  cent. 
The  great  dill'erence  lietween  tho  increased  values  of 
total  imports  and  exports  is  accounted  fur  liy  the  fact 
that  but  a  small  |iroportiun  of  the  produce  ur  manufac- 
tures uf  Austria  finds  its  way  to  foreign  countries 
through  the  port  of  Trieste.  Moat  of  this  kind  uf  mer- 
chandise destined  for  the  Kast,  the  United  Slates,  and 
South  America,  is  forwarded  by  tho  lower  Danube,  by 
the  Kllie,  and  by  Hamburg  and  lirenien.  llesides,  lliii 
difference  can  nut  be  regarded  as  an  evidence  that  tiic 
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balance  of  trado  is  »o  heavily  against  Trlustc,  whon  it 
in  consldoreil  that  many  mllUona  of  dollara  arc  annually 
expended  in  the  niarkcu  of  this  port  by  the  70,U(K) 
snilori,  the  25,000  paaiengors  conveyed  by  iteaniihips, 
and  the  10,UOO  vessels  that  yearly  arrive  there. 

U  is  proposed,  and  nut  only  with  the  sanction,  but 
under  tuo  patronago  of  the  Austrian  government,  to 
construct  three  lirst-clast  stoauishipa  to  run  regularly 
between  New  York  and  'I'riesto,  touching  at  Corfu, 
Malta,  Algiers,  Cadiz,  and  Lisbon.  Should  this  proj- 
ect prove  successful  (and  the  high  character  of  its 
originators  is  a  strong  guarantee  of  Us  success),  its 
uiruct  upon  the  comuieroial  and  political  relatiuns  ol' 
tliu  United  Slates  must  be  very  groat.  In  opening 
now  channels  to  the  industry  of  the  Old  World,  it  v/ill 
also  increase  the  demand  for  the  raw  produce  and 
manufactures  of  the  Unite'  i!<tates.  The  advantages 
of  this  proposed  steam  cou..nunication  between  Now 
Vork  and  Trieste  will  be  greaily  increased  by  the  com- 
pletion of  about  sixty  milea  of  railroad  between  Triesto 
ar  '  Vicuna.  This,  when  completed  (and  the  work  Is 
in  .ctive  progress),  will  connect  Trieste  with  all  the 
principal  cities  of  Europe,  and  make  it  the  entreput  of 
a  large  German  trade.  It  already  er^oys  steam  com- 
munication with  the  Levant,  Constantinople,  and  Alex- 
andriu;  and,  when  the  proposed  lino  to  New  York 
shall  have  been  established,  Trieste  will  become  an 
extensive  d'.>put  fur  the  raw  materials  of  the  United 
State".  During  the  fuur  years  ending  with  1853,  New 
York  received  direct  from  Trieste  merchandise  to  the 
value  of  $2,085,282,  and  exported  direct  to  the  same 
place  goods  of  the  value  of  $1,550,575.  The  follow- 
ing summary  exhibits  the  general  foreign  trade  of 
Trieste  in  1851  compared  with  that  of  1850,  and  alsu 
the  increase : 


each  nation  in  the  general  foreign  commerce  of  Trieste 
will  be  seen  from  the  f'-llowing  condensed  table  : 
NDiima  or  Vissris,  or  am.  Nations,  which  AauivEn  at 

THE  I'OBT  or  i'BllHTa    lltUNU  TIN  V'KARS,   KNDIriU  WITH 
1851,    AND  THE    I'ROI-oaTloN    H  UIOU    THE   KLAU    or    KAOU 

niArs  TO  TiiR  wmii.E  Numulii. 


Tun. 

Import!. 

Etporta. 

ToUl. 

luipuru 

from 
U.  HMtn. 

1861 

1860 

InrroaHO  1S61 

22,5,317,()00 
2l)2,r20,0!M) 

KruDi'i. 
',14,451,(100 
'.)1,347,;miO 

Kruu. 
319,7S.S,000 
.'9:t,4T3,000 

Kranci. 

l4,5SS,0ilO 
10,647,0(10 

23.211,000 

»  104,0IMI 

20.»15,mK) 

4,041. 'i(Mi 

The  follow  iiig  tabic,  translated  and  condensed  from 
Austrian  ofliciul  documents,  will  present  an  interesting 
statement  of  the  number  of  Amurioaii  vessels  employed 
in  tlio  trade  of  Trieste  from  1842  to  1851,  inclusive : 


V«AI«. 

lSl-2 

V«Hl>. 

38 

4S 

Yim. 
1847 

46 

ISIS    ... 

1818 

42 

1844 

1846       ,  . 

61 

56 

60 

18^9 

1860 

50 

SB 

1846 

18.1 

31 

Uuring  the  same  period,  the  largest  number  that 

entered  (the  Austrian  Hag  excepte<l)  was  8380  vessels, 

under  the  Greek  flag;  and  the  smallest,  28,  under  the 

Belgian  flag.     The  relative  importance  of  the  flag  of 

ComnaoK  or  Trieste  and 


rlagi. 


Austrian 

(Iruek   

KuKllih 

Hl(mtBn,  etc. . . 

Uttoman 

Ionian  

United  Htutcs . 
Swcdlih,  etc... 

Romlnn 

Htrdlnlon. . .  . 

rronch  

Danish 

Dutch 

I'spal  Htstea . . 
lUnseetio , . . . 

Bpsnisb  

Pniaaian 

Others  


NiuntMr  ia 
ton  V«»n. 

B.'80 
88811 
U67 
7:;4 
486 
448 
416 
879 
C60 
280 
268 
926 
223 
213 
120 
UT 
81 
180 


i'ro|>orttoa 

lo  lh«  whoU. 

8*-50  per  cent. 

24  0  " 

6-76  " 

5'0. 

8-50  " 

B-25  " 

8-26  • 

2-50  " 

2-60  " 

20  " 

1-75  " 

l-':6  " 

1-25  " 

128  " 

000  " 

0-60  " 

000  " 

126  " 


C'oiiHiBOB  or  Tbiistk  in  1866 (Value  in  Flobinb.) 

Imnorti,  Kiportf. 

Austrian  ports 211,841,302         47,727,808 

FurelKQ  ports 91,627,81)7         01.418,602 

Total  by  iwb 12(),9«9,  lUJ        109.  I4>i,4i0 

Total  liy  land 32,802,0110         84,551,723 

Wo  add  a  tabular  statement  of  the  commercial  move- 
ment of  that  port  during  u  period  of  ten  years  : 

Vean.                                                      Shlpi.  ToaoAg*. 

1846 16,"i82  086,614 

1847 17,821  1,007,38 

1848 17,813  920,816 

1S4J 20,6,%8  1,269.258 

1850 21,124  1,823,796 

18M 24,101  1,408,803 

1862 27,981  1,656,662 

IS.'SS 29,817  1,676.838 

18M 36,656  1,730,911 

1855 21,081  1,439,197 

On  comparing  the  average  of  the  first  three  years  of 
this  period  with  th"  average  of  the  last  three  years 
(973,220  against  1,G31,G63),  the  increase  within  so  short 
a  space  is  found  to  bo  in  the  proportion  of  C8  to  100. 
Marseilles  is  far  from  exhibiting  the  same  rapidity  of 
progress.  The  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  Trieste,  be- 
sides, is  all  the  more  solid,  as  it  is  owing  to  the  in- 
creased intercourse  both  with  purely  Austrian  and  for- 
eign ports.  The  national  trade,  for  instance,  from  T84G 
to  1848,  amounted  to  ilG,"""^  tons  average  per  annum ; 
from  1853  to  1855  it  had  increased  to  851,753  tons  average 
per  year,  or  more  than  double.  During  the  years  1850 
and  1855,  inclusive,  the  Austrian  tonnage  entered  in  and 
out  at  Trieste  was  0,200,310;  foreign,  2,98i,928  tons. 
The  trode  with  Greece,  Rgypt,  t<.i  Levant,  and  Black 
Sea,  had  risen  from  257,741  tons  to  490,394  tons  aver- 
age per  year  during  the  same  period. 
Venice  roB  the  Yeab  1851. 


Conntrifls. 

Tr-uK. 

_ 

Vanlco. 

1 

Kot 
Vwila. 

•red. 

I'lorod. 

Kiil«r«d. 

Cl»red.                1 

Tom. 

VmmIj. 

Tonl. 

Vmiteli. 

Tons. 

Veanli. 

Toni. 

66 

29 

4 

2 

10 

10 

413 

8;l 

447 

62 

191 

397 

6 

10 

3 

19 

28 

87 

8 

20.(HI7 

6,71.1 

IJl.'- 

810 

2,079 

2,263 

00,813 

22,438 

41.644 

9,01)8 

21,633 

23.319 

1,110 

2,194 

260 

3,577 

4,9M 

7,487 

1.659 

66 

30 

6 

3 

16 

14 

452 

87 

440 

61 

234 

681 

5 

S 

"'20 
24 
37 

S 

'28.1I81 

0,7o3 

729 

990 

2,910 

2,080 

02,302 

24,230 

30,008 

9,636 

27,724 

37,245 

l,2.'i4 

2,010 

s',980 
6.721 
9.227 
1,303 

S 

13 
1 

"4 

IB 

127 

80 

191 

IS 

41 

13 

1 

"is 
4 

20 
10 

2,749 

2,319 

155 

'fli"2 

1.757 

17.011 

'-■0,11.0 

18,009 

1,914 

6,083 

2,074 

100 

3,i64 
1,227 
5,033 
1,945 

7 

19 

1 

'  *  ''2 

15 

l.'>0 

90 

206 

13 

6'.t 

12 

1 

"is 

4 

20 
9 

2.446 

1,907 

156 

'»54 

1,7.'>7 

20,090 

22,057 

'22,411 

1.96S 

7,056 

1,820 

100 

2',i64 
1,227 
4,602 
1,783 

Ilriiztllan 

1/aniBh 

Greek  and  Ionian 

Kngliah 

Neapolitan 

Holland 

Turkey  

I'ontlflonl  States 

Sardinian 

Bpaniah 

Tuscan 

Total 

1,862 
11,410 

238,078 
024.0.'5 

3,181 
11,112 

263,603 
004,438 

5'Jfl 
4S71 

82,«4S 
888,028 

032 
46)6 

92,u85 
883,903 

Austrian 

Total,  1SB4 

Total,  1856 

13,262 
10,905 

802,703 
773,477 

13,293 
10,864 

803,080 
772,486 

6137 
4S31 

471,576 
4.^9.t!61 

B'287 
46*8 

470,283 
406,729 

oc 
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The  irckty  of  18'.>9,  betwetn  th«  I'liiteil  Hlatei  and 
Auitria,  ciUblliboi  »  |>err«ct  reciprocity  of  rotnmarclal 
intorcourM  l>ctwaon  the  two  countrlrt.  Its  principal 
•tlpuUtloni  are  at  foltowi : 

TliGre  shall  Iw,  twtwoon  the  Unltd  Slateii  territoriu 
and  thu»  of  Auitrla,  a  reciprocal  lilicrly  uf  romnierca 
and  navigation.  All  the  porta,  plat-ei,  and  rWcn  of 
Iho  tcrritorioa  of  olthcr  power,  opvn  to  fornign  coni- 
uiuice,  ihall  lie  oprn  to  tbu  iuhaliltanli  of  each  rc> 
ipcctWcly.  Austrian  vessels  arriving,  either  laden  or 
in  ballast,  in  thu  ;'urts  of  the  ITnltcd  States,  and,  recip- 
rocally, vessels  of  the  United  States,  either  laden  or  in 
ballast,  arriving  in  the  ports  of  Austria,  shall  be  treat- 
ed, on  their  entrance,  during  their  stay,  and  at  tliuir 
departun<.  upon  the  same  fooling  as  national  vessels 
coming  from  the  same  place,  with  respect  to  the  duties 
of  loiinagc,  light-houses,  pilotage,  and  port  charges,  of 
whatever  kind  or  denomination,  levied  in  the  name  or 
to  tho  profit  of  the  government,  tho  local  authorities, 
or  of  any  private  establishment  whatever.  All  kinds 
of  merchandise,  and  articlbs  uf  commerce,  either  the 
produce  of  tho  soil  or  of  the  industry  of  either  country, 
which  may  lawfully  lie  Imported  into  each  respective- 
ly, shall  bo  ailmittcd  on  payment  of  tlio  samo  duties 
and  charges,  of  whatever  kind  or  donominatiun,  as 
are  applienblc  if  imported  under  the  national  flag. 
This  equalixatioM  of  import  duties  and  other  charges 
to  apply  to  the  vessels  and  cargo<<8  of  each  country 
respectively,  whether  they  clear  directly  from  the  ports 
of  the  country  to  which  they  l>clong,  or  from  tho  ports 
tif  any  other  foreign  country.  The  produce  or  maim- 
facturu  of  cither  counti..'  shall  be  admitted  into  the 
|>orls  of  the  oilier  on  the  samo  terms  as  the  like  arti- 
cles, being  tho  produce  or  manufacture  of  any  oilier 
foreign  country ;  and  no  prohibition  shall  be  im|>oscd 
un  the  imporlutlon  or  exportation  of  any  article,  tho 
produce  or  manufacture  of  either  country,  to  or  from 
the  ports  of  the  other,  which  shall  not  e<|unlly  extend 
to  all  other  nations.  Tho  vessels  of  bolh  powcru,  rc- 
Kpcrtit  ly,  sliall  lie  admitted  into  tho  ports  of  cither, 
on  the  same  terms  as  national  vessels,  with  the  produce 
or  manufncturo  of  their  own  or  of  any  othur  country. 
.\n  exact  reciprocity  sliall  lie  observed  in  tlio  ports  of 
I  lie  territories  of  either  power,  in  respect  to  the  vensuls 
of  tho  other  exporting  or  re-exporting  men  handiso  or 
produce  of  any  country  not  prohibited  ;  and  tho  same 
iiountles  and  drawbacks  shall  Ih!  allowed,  whether  such 
exportation  or  re-exportation  bo  made  in  vessels  of  the 
lino  party  or  of  the  other.  The  coasting  trailc  is  re- 
•erved  by  each  power  to  its  own  vessels,  resjicctively. 
.\11  favors  hereafter  granted  by  eitlier  |iarty,  in  respect 
of  navigation  nr  commerce,  to  any  oilier  nation,  shall 
become  common  to  tho  other  party,  freely,  if  it  nas 
freely  granted  to  such  other,  or  on  ^illliiar  terms  if  it 
were  conditional.  Tlio  consuls,  vice-consul.'',  agents, 
and  coinmissioners  of  each  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties shall  enjoy,  in  'lie  ports  of  the  other,  the  same 
privileges  and  powers  as  those  of  the  most  favored 
nation.  Tlie  treaty  to  continue  in  force  for  ten  years, 
with  the  usual  twelve  months'  notice  by  either  party 
desiring  to  terminate  it  after  lliat  tinu'. 

'I'onnafff  Ihtli's. — On  tho  24lli  January,  \<>\,  llio 
lentral  niariliiiiu  governnicnt  of  Austria  i.isucd  public 
notice  that  from  that  dale  tho  tonnage  ilulies  in  force 
at  ill'!  port  of  Tricile  shouM  lie  extended  to  all  ports 
throughout  the  eni|<iro  open  to  cumniercc.  These  du- 
ties arc  n-gulaled  by  orders  dated  8th  November,  islj, 
and  arc  as  follows : 

v\.  Kr. 

Nationsl  vesMis,  SO  tons,  or  under per  Ion,  n    £ 

.Nstloual  vGSMls,  100  tuns ■•        0    4 

.Ntt!ons!  TeaseU,  over  100  tuns "        I     0 

KorelKn  reaselii   without  regattl  to  tonnsRe  1     u 

A  mercantile  house  in  New  York,  long  engaged  in 
the  direct  trade  between  that  port  aii<l  Trieste,  fur- 
nishes tiic  following  statement  of  charges  on  a  vessel 
of  lUOO  tons  burden,  entaring  the  latter  |iort : 


ri.  (, 

(/<  upertge,  *t  O  kreulaart  per  Ion lOu    n 

lilotsfe,  st  S  kreutsers  per  ton do    o 

llesUli  dspsrtnient  upon  srrWsl  snd  at  de|isrtuni      S  m 

Marlns  Institute \i    n 

Mght-bous*  dues,  T  knutasrsper  ton lit  40 

Total  axpensa  un  a  vessel  of  1000  lona iSTD 

The  florin  equals  60  krout(ert  =  48^  cents;  coime. 
quently,  tiie  whole  expeniei  amount  to  (llio  ,171 
Whether  vessels  tak*  freight  for  several  parties,  or  a 
single  house,  the  stevedores  make  tho  samo  charges  for 
stowing  away  the  goods.  The  following  are  their  fccn 
for  principal  merchandise,  viz. :  for  cotton,  'i  florins  per 
ton ;  for  wool,  hemp,  flax,  oakum,  and  roots,  1  tlurin 
!U)  kreutxers  per  ton.  Ooods  of  such  weight  as  rnisiim 
(black  and  red),  flgs,  olive-oil,  steel,  cream  of  tardir 
argol,  etc.,  80  kreut/ers  per  Ion ;  rags,  groin,  sumsili' 
laurel  leaves,  tobac.-o,  yellow  berries,  and  Juniper  lior! 
ries,  1  florin  per  ton.  Goo<ls  which  are  measured,  ;io 
kreutxers  per  ton  measurement.  Other  articles  in  th« 
same  proportion.  In  discharging  vessels,  tho  only  ex- 
penses a:.'o  thu  lighters,  which  are  provided  by  the 
agents  of  the  vessels,  and  which  are  paid  for  by  tiie  re- 
ceivers of  the  goods,  in  accordance  with  a  general  fiiriff 
which  the  proprietors  of  the  ligntora  have  flxeil  up<iii 
by  general  consent.  The  captains  are  obliged  tu  put 
tho  goods  on  board  the  lighten  at  their  own  expi>ngc. 
For  this  purpose  hands  can  at  all  times  bo  procured  at 
I  florin  16  kreutzers  to  1  florin  80  kreutxers  per  dieiii, 
(5.)  cents  to  G-l  cents).  Men-of-war,  national  as  wi'lj 
as  foreign,  and  vessels  putting  in  from  stress  of  wcalli. 
er,  or  other  necessity  (which  must,  however,  be  veri- 
tied),  and  not  transacting  any  operations  of  comniiTce 
are  admitted  to  entrance,  and  allowed  to  purchase  fn  th 
provisions  and  other  necesraries,  and  to  take  a  pilot, 
exempt  from  tonnage  duties.  Tonnage  or  nallunal 
vessels  to  bo  ascertained  by  their  register ;  of  forci^pi 
vessels,  by  Austrian  measurement. 

Similary  Hrffulntimu. — These  are  numerous  and  com- 
plicated; such  only  are  subjoined  as  relate  to  vesseU 
coming  from  all  (lorts  of  the  American,  incluiliiiK  all 
tho  ports  of  tho  West  Indies:    1.  Vessels  with  cluaii 
;  bills  of  health  to  be  admitted,  with  crew  ami  |iai>.<eii. 
<  gers,  immediately  on  arrival,  t'>  free  pratiiiue.     'i,  Vnk 
I  sels  with  suspicious  bills  of  health,  such  as  haviiij; 
toiiclieil  on  their  passage  at  suspected  places,  to  {« 
!  subjected  to  ten  days'  <iuaranline  at  the  lazaretto,  for 
I  passengers,  crews,  and  susceptible  goods;  and  froods 
I  nut  susceptible,  to  5  days.     3.  Vessels  with  foul  bills 
of  health  to  be  subjected  to  fifteen  days'  (|uaraiiline  at 
;  tho  lazaretto,  for  passengers,  crews,  aii<l  siiscepllUc 
gooils;  and  goods  not  susceptible,  10 days.     Tlicquir- 
'  antine  charges  arc  very  moderate,  being,  for  entry  aiul 
'  departure,  upon  a  ship  of  100  tons  and  upward  (exolu- 
sivo  of  72  cents  per  diem  for  wages  and  fooil  to  ilic 
gondolier),  aliout  f-l  32;  quarantine  ilues  ujidii  ^'no<l», 
'  ti  kreutzers  (a  little  mort!  than  -li  cents)  per  liiohorliis 
I  value  (t4H  Mt) :  and  upon  suscepliblo  goods,  4  iireul- 
I  zers  (3J  cents)  per  1000  lbs.  weight. 
I       (,'inenil  h)vuiil». — The  develiipmcnt  of  the  nisrilime 
;  commerce  of  .\uslria  dates  back  as  far  as  1S|5,  or, 
;  rather,  from  that  period  down  to  I8:i0;  durin);  wliicli  ii 
'  gradually  attained,  chiefly  by  the  nid  of  steam  iiavi|.-a- 
;  lion,  a  high  state  of  prosperity.     Tin'  great  comnicnial 
I  activity  of  the  empire  is  priiicipnily  concenlratcd  at 
,  the  port  of  Triesti^ ;  Venice  and  Miiiiie,  -.o  far,  at  le«$l, 
•  as  it  ntspccts  foreign  trade,  being  liut  siili»iiliary  In 
j  this  vast  entrepot.     Kesidcs  these,  Austria  pu-scjsiH 
on   the  Adriatic,  2.>  imrts  of  secondary  rank,  wliicli 
:  claim  importance  chiefly  from  their  extensive  >'i<a.<liiif; 
trade.     The  principal  of  these  are  I'hioggia,  l.'i  mile* 
south  of  Venice  :   Uovigno,  in  Islria  ;   /ura,  .Spaiato. 
and  Ilagusa,   in   Ualmalia.      This  city  was  fuumloii 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century,  and  oikv  enjoy- 
ed an  extensive  trade.     It  still  exports  nianuracliircs 
I  of  silk,  leather,  rosoglio,  anchovies,  etc.     It  contimidl 
i  to  lie  a  republic  under  the  successive  prolcclinii  oflhi.' 
I  Greeks,  Venetians,  and  Turks,  until  18UC,  when  it  was 
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orertod  l)y  Napoleon  li.to  •  duchy  for  Marihul  Mar- 
mont.  Tricrte,  Vcnlr<>,  and  Flume,  «vl(h  aomn  imall 
ports  on  tho  Croatian  ihoro  contlKUoun  to  Flume,  are 
IVite  port!.  Prior  to  the  year  1860,  all  proiluce  anil 
luerohaniliKe  of  whatever  Ueicriptlon,  traniported  from 
ono  part  of  the  Auntrian  territorlci  into  another  (the 
pnipire  Mug  divided  liy  an  internal  cuitomi  line), 
were  aubjcct  to  duties  of  entrance  and  clearance,  equal- 
ly na  If  they  had  been  iniportod  from,  or  exported  to, 
a  fori'l^n  country.  Ity  an  Imperial  patent,  iasuod  on 
the  Tth  June,  1H50,  this  line  wai  suppreaicd,  and  all 
dntltm,  prohlliltiona,  c(c.,prcviouiily  existing,  were  ahol- 
iahrd ;  some  forniaiitiua  being  reserved  in  respect  to 
certain  articles  of  which  tho  government  retained  the 
monopoly.  In  submitting  to  the  emperor  his  projel 
for  this  reform,  the  minister  of  finance  observed,  thct 
"the  InRucnco  of  such  a  measure,  In  consolidating;  the 
vast  and  widely-extended  resources  of  tho  empire,  in 
establishing  Its  unity  and  augmenting  its  power,  would 
more  than  countcrl>alanco  tho  inconsiderable  reduction 
of  Cl,09!),110  which  it  would  cause  In  the  revenues  of 
the  empire." 

Tliis  liberal  measure  was  soon  after  followed  liy  an- 
other, equally  beneficial  to  tho  foreign  commorco  o/Aus- 
Irla — namely,  the  new  tarifl' that  went  into  operation  on 
1st  February,  1862.  In  the  complicated  details  of  tills 
larlfi',  there  were  various  changes  favorbblo  to  Ameri- 
can trade.  The  duty  on  cotton,  altliough  con8idcral)ly 
reduced  from  former  rates,  was,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  this  tariOr,  80^  cents  per  1265  lbs.  The  tarifi'  of 
1852  reduced  it  again  48}  cents  per  110^  lbs.  for  ono 
year,  and  the  }-car  following  to  about  ■!  cents  per  110^ 
lbs.  Since  this  latter  period — namely,  January  1, 1851 
— the  article  has  been  made  free.  Still  later  modillca- 
tions  of  the  Austrian  taritf  have  been  made,  but  tlicy 
do  not  apply  to  any  of  the  United  States  staples  of  ex- 
port. Previously,  tol>acco  was  a  strict  governnicnt 
monopoly ;  under  the  now  tariff,  individuals  are  al- 
lowed to  enter  it  for  their  own  use,  at  reduced  rates. 
.Manufactured,  it  paid  before  1852,  $(0  40  per  100  lbs. ; 
under  the  now  taritf,  this  was  reduced  to  $12  12}  per 
100  lbs.  This  duty  has  been  retained  in  the  new  tarilf 
of  1851,  with  an  additional  duty,  however,  of  1  florin 
per  livrede  Vienna  (I8i  cents),  on  iinniunufactured,  and 
2  florins  .')0  krcutzcrs  per  livre  du  Vienna  ($1  21}),  on 
manufactured.  The  duties  were  reduced  also  on  rice, 
wlmle  oil,  and  tho  products  of  the  whale-fishery,  wood- 
en-ware, tools,  implements,  and  n'achinery  for  agricul- 
tural and  liouaohold  purposes,  I.idia  rubber  fabrics, 
etc.  During  the  first  year  of  tlie  operation  of  tlic  tariif 
of  1852,  cotton  twists  paid  $3  88  per  110}  lbs. ;  tl.o  en- 
suing year  this  was  reduced  to  $3  !!9}.  Tho  coi  tncr 
lieforu  1852  wos  ci|uivalent  to  125-5  lbs. ;  but,  in  or  lor 
to  bring  about  a  conformity  to  the  centner  of  the  (>e,'- 
man  Customs  Union,  It  was  fixed  that  year  at  110} 
11)3. ;  tliat  being  the  weiglit  of  llio  Prussian  zoii-cent- 
ner.  Several  articles,  when  imported  l)y  sea,  are  ad- 
mitted by  the  taritf  of  1852  at  rates  still  moro  moderate ; 
for  example,  alum,  In  general  rated  at  72}  cents  per 
110}  lbs.,  pays  only  S^lif  cents  when  l>rought  in  by  sea 
As  tlie  UnitPd  States  «tand  on  tho  footing  of  the  most 
favored  natior.,  I)y  virtue  of  the  treaty  of  1829,  tiic 
provisions  of  the  tarifi'  of  1852  have  contributed  con- 
siderably to  tlie  employment  of  United  States  sliip- 
pinj,'. 

The  commercial  reform  of  1852  was,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, the  result,  or  rather  one  of  the  results,  of  tho  revo- 
lution of  1818.  Imnu'iliately  after  tranquillity  liud 
been  restored,  tho  Harim  do  Druclt,  tlien  minister  of 
commerce,  was  charged  witii  an  administrative  com- 
mission to  prepare  a  new  tarilT  upon  tlio  following 
liases,  adopted  by  tho  Council  of  Ministers:  An  os- 
similation,  as  nearly  as  can  lie,  to  the  tariiTof  the  Ger- 
man Customs  Association ;  the  substitution  of  specific 
for  ad  valorem  duties ;  tlie  adoption  of  the  quintal  of 
110;  lbs.,  as  a  basis  of  quantities.  On  Imports:  Tho 
abolition  of  prohildtions;  adequate  protection  to  na- 


tional induatrv;  a  graduating  acale  of  duties  on  manu- 
factured artiolea,  according  to  the  amount  of  Itbor  em- 
ployed thereon;  a  reduolion  of  all  taxes  on  articles  of 
first  noccaaity,  either  for  manufactures  or  consumption. 
On  exports:  Dalancc-ilutias  (weighing-dues),  and  ail 
necessary  formallthi  as  simple  as  poaaible ;  a  subatitu- 
tion  of  protective  duties  for  prohibitions  ;  tho  abolition 
of  all  premiums  or  driwbacka,  unlcas  in  certain  speci- 
fied cases.  On  the  preceding  bases,  the  tariff  ■  hich 
bus  been  in  part  cunnidarrd  was  aulimitted  to  the  coun- 
cil, and  had  been  under  consideration  several  months, 
when  the  treaty  of  a  customs  league  liutween  Prussia 
and  Hanover  permitting  no  further  delay,  it  was  sub- 
mitted to  tho  emperor,  and  signed  on  the  0th  day  of 
November,  1851,  at  the  very  time  that  a  commercial 
congress,  to  bo  composed  of  delegates  from  the  diflbrent 
(lerinun  states,  was  summoned  to  meet  at  Vienna  In 
January,  18".\  The  Imperial  patent,  which  designated 
tlie  lat  Februory,  1852,  as  tha  day  on  which  the  new 
tarifi"  should  go  into  etlect,  contained  several  orders  of 
a  timporary  character.  One  was  an  extra  duty  of  10 
per  cent,  on  '.he  f  "ogate  duties  levied  on  certain 
merchandise  bef'  prohibited.  The  duty  on  raw  cot- 
ton was  niodiflcu,  and  other  temporary  provisions  were 
made,  which,  so  far  as  they  concern  American  trade, 
have  lieeii  already  adverted  te. 

Indeed,  the  tariff  Itself  was  not  designed  to  ba  per- 
manent. It  was  tried  only  as  an  experiment,  and,  by 
limitation,  was  to  expire  at  the  end  of  October,  1864; 
the  government  being  mean  t\'hiie  precluded,  on  the  one 
hand,  from  raising  tlie  duties  on  imports  for  manufac- 
turing purposes,  and  on  tlie  other  from  reducing  them 
on  articles  manufactured  half  or  in  whole.  At  tho 
same  time,  the  export  duties  on  articles  of  the  former 
class  could  not  i  ■^  reduced,  nor  could  similar  duties  on 
tlioso  of  tho  latter  be  r.iised.  Tho  Imperial  patent, 
moreover,  containe<l  one  notable  provision,  viz. :  the 
duration  of  the  tariffwus  to  depend  on  the  contingency 
of  a  treaty  of  commerce  (witii  Prussia)  l^elng  effected 
before  tho  period  fixed  for  its  termination.  Tt  would 
shod  but  little  light  upon  tlie  commercial  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  Austria  to  follow  up,  and  re- 
count in  this  work,  tlio  proceedings  of  the  commercial 
congress  assembled  at  Vienna  during  the  winter  of 
1852,  or  to  iccapltulato  tho  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
delegates  of  the  soutiiern  states  before  presenting  them- 
selves at  Ucrlin.  It  will  suffice  to  say,  that  on  the 
19th  February,  1853,  a  treaty  was  effected  between 
Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  acquiesced  in  by  all 
the  other  states  of  the  Zoll-Verciu.  This  treaty,  stipu- 
lating as  it  does  for  largo  and  reciprocal  commercial 
concessions  I'.twecn  tho  two  powers,  as  a  fitting  pre- 
lude to  a  general  customs  league  bctweon  all  the  Ger- 
man stales,  necessarily  led  to  a  revision  of  the  tarifl'  of 
1852.  This  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  tarifl' now 
in  force;  to  understand  which,  however,  it  must  bo 
borne  In  mind  tliat  many  of  tlio  articles  enumerated  in 
lliat  portion  of  the  tarifl",  though  rated  at  different 
duties  wlieu  coming  from  foreign  countries,  are  free 
wlion  iuqiorted  by  the  frontiers  of  the  (icrman  Asso- 
ciutloii,  or  coming  from  tho  interior  of  the  associated 
.'-tates, 

Tlicsc  privileged  articles  are  speciflcally  defined  in  a 
supplemental  appendix  to  the  tariff,  dated  February 
10, 1854,  and  prefaced  in  tlie  following  terms :  "  As  tho 
first  result  of  the  arrangement  entered  into  at  Berlin 
by  tlie  Kxecutive  Commission,  conformably  to  the  23d 
article  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  and  of  customs  of  the 
inih  February,  1853,  and  for  the  purpose  of  correcting 
some  erroneous  impressions,  puliiic  notice  is  given  that 
tlio  following  arc  tho  true  constructions  and  modifica- 
tions of  tho  tariff  of  tlie  5th  December,  1853.  Said 
constructions  and  modifications  shall  bo  carried  into 
effect  so  soon  as  they  are  received  at  tho  different 
bureaux  of  customs."  (Then  follows  the  list  of  arti- 
cles coming  un<ler  tli>-  special  provisions  of  the  treaty.) 

The  causes  tliat  compelled  the  revision  of  the  tariff 
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of  18S2,  as  well  as  tho  adoption  of  the  present  tarilT 
(of  1854),  arc  sot  forth  in  an  articlu  which  appoarod  in 
tho  official  Journal,  publishod  at  Vienna,  of  the  l&th 
December,  1853. 

In  reference  to  the  treaty  with  Prusnia,  this  article 
holdi  tho  following  language:  "Other  considerations 
Induced  a  revision  of  the  tariff  of  1852.  The  treaty 
with  Prussia  is  the  first  step  in  roforining  tho  com- 
mercial policy  of  the  empire.  From  it  must  result,  at 
no  very  distant  day,  an  Austro-Qernian  Customs  Union ; 
and  a  general  reduction  in  tarifT  duties  is  tho  most  lil- 
ting prelude  to  so  desirable  an  event.  Ui-sides,  the 
commercial  treaty  of  August  7,  1852,  conduiled  with 
Pnrnia  and  Modena,  removes  all  obstacles  to  an  Austro- 
Italian  Customs  L'nion;  av.il  thus  (ho  cviMit  referred 
to  (an  Austro-Gormnn  Customs  Union)  would  present 
a  guarantee  for  thr  prosperity  ami  peace  of  the  conti- 
nent. The  changiM  and  modilications  which  could 
contribute  to  this  end  shouM  command  our  most  seri- 
ous consideration.  These  arc  principally  such  reduc- 
tions in  tarilT  duties  as  are  demanded  by  tlie  best  in- 
terests of  commerce — not,  however,  to  au  extent  that 


might  in  any  way  prove  detrimental  to  tho  industrial 
resources  of  the  empire.  Succeeding,  as  it  docs,  a  re- 
strictive system,  in  operation  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury, tho  taritf  of  1862  is  still  encumbered  with  onerous 
duties  and  oppressive  restrictions,  repugnant  to  a  grent 
association  of  states  accustomed  to  tho  most  libcrnl 
system  of  commercial  policy.  Besides,  tho  augment. 
ed  exports  of  1852  and  185!)  demonstrate  the  wise  policy 
of  a  general  reduction  of  tariff  duties,  and  furnish  iii. 
contestable  evidence  that  such  a  measure  will  must 
effectually  repair  the  evils  of  past  commercial  legisla. 
lion."  The  preceding  remarks  contain  a  summary  i>f 
the  official  erjmti  already  referred  to,  aiMl  expliiln  the 
motives  that  induced  the  genera!  rcmodiflcation  of  tho 
Austrian  tariff.  Tho  abolition  of  the  govornmciit 
monopoly  of  tobacco  would  remove  the  most  serious 
and  the  only  remaining  restriction  on  Aniericnn  coir- 
merce.  The  customs  union  M'ith  tho  (iermaniu  stuti's, 
so  much  desired  by  Austria,  will  accomplish  thi.<,  if  it 
should  not  bo  cllcctcd  l>eforc  that  event  shall  hap|ion. 
—  {'.  S.  Com.  Rdationa.  The  following  is  an  exhiljit 
of  the  commerce  of  tho  U.  S.  with  Austria  for  37  years; 
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Trinidad.  Trlni'lad  i^  .separated  from  thi-  main 
land  of  South  AimitI'ii  by  the  (iiilf  of  Pari.i.  It  i.i 
about  ;>i)  miles  lunj;  and  TiO  niili'S  wide,  with  an  esti- 
mated sujHTllcial  ari'tt  of  20JO  snuari'  mlb's.  Capllal, 
PiiiTlod'Kspafta.  Trinidad  appoars  at  a  di^lanci'  lilii' 
an  Immense  ridgi'  of  ro'lc"  nlnuf;  its  wboli-  iinrtli  front ; 
but  on  entering  the  Oiilf  of  I'arin,  oni' of  ihi'  moslmag- 
niflcent,  variegati'd,  riihly  luxuriant  panoraiiia.s  that 
nature  ever  formi'd  is  prescnli'd  to  llie  cyi'  of  the  voy- 
ager.  To  tho  cast  llie  waves  of  the  mighty  Orinoro 
dispute  for  the  i-mpire  of  the  ocean  with  lonlending 
billows,  ami  the  lofty  mountaliiH  of  Cuinana  rise  from 
the  horizon  in  utiipeMdous  niajesiy;  and  on  the  west 
ap|>e«r  tho  lape,  headlands,  inouiitaiiis,  hills,  valleys, 


and  plains  of  Triniilad,  enameled  witli  eternal  vorJur^'. 
The  feeunilily  of  the  soil,  its  gigantie  veijelatiiiii,  ii- 
iH'niitirnl  rivers,  enehunting  hlopes,  forests  of  \y.Xm<, 
groves  of  ritnms,  and  hedges  of  spii  es  and  pi  -fumes. 
its  flue  azure  skies  and  elastic  aimo.'plR're,  have  taili 
bikI  all  combined  to  crown  the  isb-  with  the  a|ipellatiiiii 
of  "  The  Indian  Paradise."  Tho  islanil  ise-.leiiii  ;i 
seetion  of  tho  opposite  eontinent ;  the  same  strata,  llii' 
same  roeks,  fossils,  etc.,  are  eomnion  to  bolli.  lis 
formation  is  evidently  volcanic,  and  in  many  parls 
voleanic  uelion  is  still  going  on,  as  indiialeil  iiv  il< 
mud  volcanoes  and  other  cognate  developinenl.s.  Tlii' 
pref  ions  melals  are  not  found  here,  nor  iiiileed  an'  au  ■ 
others,  except  in  small  ijuantilics.    Coal  is  fuunJ  alioiu 
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flvo  miles  from  tho  shore.  Dut  tho  most  remarkable  min- 
eral phenomenon  is  tho  asphaltum,  or  pitch  lake,  which 
coreri  an  area  of  half  a  lea(;uo. 

Sta|>lcs  ns  in  tlio  other  islands.  United  States  ves- 
sels also  export  heavy  quantities  of  iron,  brass,  load 
(old),  and  hides.  Tho  imports  from  tlio  United  States 
in  18u;l  were  i|537,(i04,  and  exports  to  United  States 
were  $3t,4«i3.  American  vessels  in  Port  of  Spain  in 
l»<5:i,  5U ;  tonnage,  11,172.  Imjjorts  from  United  States 
from  1st  January  to  30th  Juno,  185;t,  $308,710 ;  imports 
from  Ist  July  to  3l8t  December,  1852,  $208,148. 

J'ort  lifgulaliotu. — Upon  every  ship  or  vessel  of  60 
tons  and  upward,  fur  every  registered  ton,  30  cents. 
Upon  every  sliip  or  vessel  of  25  tons  and  upward,  but 
under  50  tons,  for  every  ton  of  registered  tonnage,  80 
cents ;  and  upon  every  ship  or  vessel  under  25  tons, 
for  every  registered  ton,  (!  cents.  Lumber,  staves, 
brick.'',  slates,  shingles,  coal,  etc.,  aro  also  sulijoct  to  a 
small  wliarfago  duty.  Sugar,  cocoa,  coUbe,  rum,  indi- 
go, etc.,  nro  liable  tJ  an  o.\port  duty  in  this  island. 
Triuiiiad  embraces  an  area  of  1070  squaro  miles,  con- 
taining a  population  of  •15,28'1. 

Trinity  House.  Tlio  full  title  of  this  corporatior 
is,"  The  Master,  Wardens,  and  Assistants  of  tho  Uuild, 
Kraternity,  or  lirothcrhood  of  tho  most  Glorious  and 
Undivided  Trinity,  and  of  Saint  Clement,  in  tho  Par- 
ish of  Deptford,  Stroud,  in  tho  County  of  Kent"  —  an 
institution  to  whoso  members  is  intrusted  the  manage- 
ment of  some  of  tho  most  important  interests  of  the 
seamen  and  shipping  of  Kngland.  Tho  earlier  records, 
together  with  tho  liouso  of  the  corporation,  were  de- 
stroyed by  lire  in  1714;  so  that  the  origin  of  tho  insti- 
tution can  only  now  be  inferred  from  usigo  and  tho  oc- 
casional mention  of  its  purposes  in  documents  of  a  for- 
mer period.  A  similar  socict\',  for  the  like  purposes, 
was  afterward  established  at  Ilull,  and  also  another  at 
N'owcastlc-npon-Tyne  in  1537 ;  which  three  establish- 
ments, says  Ilnkluyt,  were  in  imitation  of  that  found- 
ed by  tlie  Kmperor  Charles  V.  ot  Seville,  in  Spain  ; 
who,  observing  the  numerous  sliipwrecks  in  the  voy- 
ages to  and  from  the  West  Indies,  occasioned  by  the 
ignoraucu  of  seamen,  established,  at  the  Cus.i  tlf  dm- 
iratacion,  lectures  on  navigation,  and  a  pilut-mi^or  for 
the  examination  of  other  pilots  and  mariners ;  having 
also  directed  l>ooks  to  bo  published  on  that  subject  for 
the  use  of  navigxtors.  According  to  some  authorities 
tho  incorporation  was  founded  in  tho  year  1515.  It  is 
probable  that  with  Ili'ury  VII.  originated  the  scheme, 
afterward  carried  into  olTect  by  his  son,  Henry  VIII., 
of  forming  efllcient  Navy  and  Ailniiralty  Hoards,  which 
tlieu  lirst  liccamo  a  separate  brunch  of  public  service. 
During  tho  reign  of  Ilenry  VIM.  tho  arsenals  at  Wool- 
wich and  Deptford  were  founded,  aiul  the  Deptford- 
yard  establishnu  .it  was  suliseciuently  placed  under  the 
direction  of  tho  Trinity  House,  who  likewise  surveyed 
tho  Uitvy  1  i-ovisions  and  stores.  The  eailicst  otlicial 
doc\nnent  leluting  to  the  Trinity  Honsn  now  extant  is 
a  charter  of  incorporation  made  by  Henry  VIII.  in  tho 
sixth  year  of  his  reign.  An  exomplilication  of  this 
chuiter  was  graiited  by  Georgo  II.,  in  tho  third  j-ear 
of  his  roign. 

The  revenue  under  tho  management  of  tho  Trinity 
House  arises  from  tho  dues  poyablo  to  tho  corporation 
on  account  of  light-houses,  buoyago  and  beaconage, 
and  ballastago  ;  and  from  tho  interest  of  money  in  tho 
funds,  and  the  rent  of  freehold  property,  amounting  to 
about  i;i(iO,Ol)0  annually.  Hitherto  by  far  tho  greater 
portion  of  this  largo  revenue  has  lieen  expended  on 
punsliins  to  pour  disabled  seamen,  and  on  tliu  niainte- 
nanceof  their  widows,  orphans,  etc, ;  and  it  is  admitted 
that  it  has  been  both  judiciously  and  economically  ad- 
ministered. It  is  henceforth,  however,  to  form  part 
of  the  "  Mercantile  Marine  Fund."  Tho  act  provides 
that  payments  now  cliargcalile  on  tho  "  fund"  for  pen- 
sions, etc.,  may  be  commuted.  Tho  expenses  of  light- 
houses, liallastagc,  and  beaconage  aro  also  to  lie  charged 
on  tho  "  fund,"  and  tlie  rates  of  toll  are  to  bo  revised 


and  fixed  by  her  majesty  in  council.  Tho  ballastage 
rates  under  tho  Trinity  House,  being  a  charge  peculiar 
to  the  Thames,  aro  to  be  made  peculiarly  applicable  to 
services  performed  for  the  safety  and  convenience  of 
tho  shipping  frequenting  that  river. 

Of  this  corporation  Lord  Palmcrston  lately  remark- 
ed, at  the  annual  dinner  given  by  the  board  of  man- 
agers, "  There  is,  indeed,  a  unity  of  operation  between 
tho  government  that  may  have  to  administer  tho  af- 
fairs of  this  country  and  this  body ;  for  it  is  tho  func- 
tion of  tho  Trinity  Corporation  to  provide  pilots  for 
those  thousands  of  keels  that  plow  the  waves  that  wash 
our  shore ;  and,  on  tho  other  hand,  to  erect  those  lights 
which  warn  navigators  from  dangers  which  they  would 
otherwise  have  to  encounter,  and  which  point  out  to 
them  tho  havens  wlicro  safety  is  to  be  obtained." — See 
article  LioiiT-iiofSES. 

Tripang,  or  Sea  Slug  {Blche  de  Mer),  a  species 
of  tisli  of  tho  genus  Iloluthuria,  found  chiefly  on  coral 
reefs  in  tlie  Eastern  seas,  and  higlily  esteemed  in  Chi- 
na, into  which  country  it  is  imported  in  large  quanti- 
ties. It  is  an  unseemly-looking  substance,  of  a  dirty 
lirown  color,  hard,  rigid,  scarcely  possessing  any  pow- 
er of  locomotion,  or  appearance  of  animation.  Somo- 
limes  tho  slug  is  as  much  as  two  feet  in  length,  and 
from  seven  to  eight  inches  in  circumference.  A  span 
in  lengtli,  and  two  or  three  inches  in  girth,  is,  however, 
the  ordinary  size.  Tho  quality  and  value  of  tlie  tish, 
however,  do  not  liy  any  means  depend  upon  its  size, 
l)ut  upon  properties  in  it  neither  obvious  to  nor  dis- 
ccrniljle  by  those  wlio  have  not  been  long  and  extens- 
ively engaged  in  the  trade.  In  shallow  water  the  an- 
imal is  taken  out  by  the  hand,  but  in  deeper  water  it 
is  sometimes  speared.  When  taken,  it  is  gutted,  dried 
in  the  sun,  and  smoked  over  a  wood  fire ;  this  being 
thj  only  preparation  it  receives.  The  fishery  is  carried 
on  from  tho  western  shores  of  New  Guinea,  and  the 
southern  shores  of  Australia,  to  Ceylon  inclusive.  In- 
deed, within  the  last  few  jcars  it  has  been  successfully 
prosecuted  on  tho  shores  of  tho  Slauritius.  Tho  whole 
produce  goes  to  China.  In  the  market  of  Macassar, 
the  groat  staple  of  tliis  fishery,  not  less  than  thirty  va- 
rieties aro  distinguished,  vorying  in  price  from  five 
Spanish  dollars  a  picul  (13.TJ  lbs.)  to  fourteen  times 
that  price,  each  variety  being  distinguished  by  well- 
known  names.  The  quantity  of  tripang  sent  annual- 
ly to  Cliina  from  Macassar  is  about  7000  piculs,  or  8833 
cwt. ;  the  price  usually  varying  irom  8  dollars  a  picul 
to  110  and  115,  according  to  quality. — Crawklrd's  /«- 
iVuin  Archipdiiijo,  vol.  iii.  p.  441.  There  is  also  a  con- 
6ideral)Ie  export  of  tripang  from  JIanilla  to  Canton, 
llesiiles  tripang,  ^iVA  maws  and  sharks' jina  axe  exported 
to  China  from  every  maritime  country  of  India. 

Tripoli.  Tliis  regency  is  tho  most  advanced  of  ail 
tho  llarliary  states,  in  civilization.  It  possesses  a  vast 
sea-ooast,  extending  .150  leagues,  from  Tunis  to  Egypt. 
With  tho  oxcoption  of  where  tho  desert  meets  tho  sea, 
near  Monktar,  tho  northern  or  maritime  part  of  Tripo- 
li, for  n  few  miles  from  the  coast, has  the  same  fertility 
and  productions  ns  Morocco  and  Tunis.  Its  area  is  es- 
timated at  100,000  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
1,800,000.  Its  products  are  com  and  fruits,  in  groat 
variety  and  at)undance  ;  also  cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  saf- 
fron, madder,  and  castor-oil.  In  the  interior,  senna, 
dates,  and  palls  are  the  princijml  staples.  The  exports 
consist  of  dates,  olives,  straw  mats,  earthen-ware,  and 
other  domestic  manufactures,  partly  exported  by  sea. 
and  partly  disposed  of  In  barter  to  Iledoinn  traders. 
Tho  other  manufacturi'S  of  Tripoli  are  carpels,  thick 
cloaks,  eandets,  goats'-hair  sacking,  prepared  skins, 
Morocco  leather,  and  potash.  These,  together  with  the 
produce  of  Central  Africa,  which  annuolly  arrives  in 
caravans,  are  exchanged  for  Europeon  and  colonial 
goods.  The  principal  tiade  of  Tripoli  is  with  Malta, 
Tunis,  and  the  Levant.  Tho  sea-ports  aro  Tripoli, 
Ilengazi,  and  Dcrnah,  with  several  others  of  little  or 
no  importance. 
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The  navigation  and  coninierco  of  tho  two  principal 
ports,  for  a  series  of  years,  are  tlius  given  by  French 
authorities :  In  184G  thci-c  cntereil,  T'-vkisli  vessuls, 
108;  Grecic,  86;  Tuscan,  II ;  Maltese,  .4;  French,  14; 
Russian,  4 ;  English,  3 ;  Sardinian,  1 ;  Austrian  and  Si- 
cilian, each,  1.  Total,  196  vessels ;  of  ivbich  IGT  were 
laden  with  merchandise  valued  at  1,872,000  francs. 
During  the  same  year  there  cleared — Turkish  vessels, 
78 ;  Greek,  25 ;  Tuscan,  16 ;  Maltese,  18  ;  French,  14 ; 
English,  8 ;  Russian,  2  ;  Sardinian,  2 ;  Austrian  and 
Sicilian,  each,  1.  Total,  169  vessels ;  of  which  121  wore 
laden  with  produce  valued  at  983,000  francs.  In  the 
port  of  liengazi  the'.j)  intered  the  same  year  142  ves- 
sels, of  which  113  were  laden.  Provisions  (chiefly  bar- 
li'v)  and  tobacco  are  extensively  and  prolltably  im- 
ported into  Tripoli.  This  trade  is  chictly  monopolized 
by  tho  Turks,  Greeks,  and  Ku.saians.  The  vessels  of 
these  countries  trade  with  the  ports  of  tho  Levant,  car- 
rying to  those  places  cargoes  of  salt  taken  on  board  at 
Zoara, 

COMIIXSCIAL    MOVEMBNTS  OF   THE  RlOINCY   OF  TBtPOLl    IN 
1S61   AMU  1!»4. 

ISil.  -Sit. 

Iniporta francs  2,!«l5,00i)  2,217,0)0 

KiporU "      6,S17,0U0  3..'i.'4.»().) 

Total "      8,812,000  r.,!«2i,uo.i 

Navigation  returns  for  this  port  in  1851  am  con- 
densed as  follows : 

KntiTod 204  vessels IS.iittO  tonK 

Clciired 191       ••      lli.sTtf     •' 

FoBEios  Tbaoe  of  TKtrou  im  18.'>2  and  1S63. 


Malta 

Turkey 

y-nvt 

i'linit 

Tuscany 

Frnnrt? 

.\l(J<'.-i« 

lioman  sUtes. 
AiiKtri* 


Importo. 
~mi.    T~  TSu" 


KlpoTU. 


I     im.     I 


IHiS. 


FrmnPi 
l.OIK.WH) 
414.00 
1A2,(MHI 
IS4.000 
r91,(KI0 

r>ct,()oo 

4  000 

.^,Ol>l> 
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i,flt!r,«oii 

StfO.IKKI 

•iw.ooti 

220.0»l 
72T,()(HI 
887,000 

6.000 
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Franra. 
.lil.l.iWil 
,360,01  M) 
flO.IWlO 
310.000 

8;i7,;i79 

27S,000 
'.'6  000 

'.!6,«m» 
4(K)n 


I'rMiri 
2,tW8,IHH) 

1.4,'>4i>ii0 
KM),  IKK) 
«07,fiO 

8til,lK).l 

OUOlM) 


Tlw  duty  exactvil  in  tho  Tripolitan  ports  is  four  pi- 
astres per  80  kil»(;ra.iis — I'qual  to  alK)ut  eight  cents  per 
ton.  Pilots  are  not  often  employe  1 ;  when  reciuircd, 
the  captain  of  t.io  port  must  furnish  thuin  free  of  cx- 
piMise,  cjuarantine  regulations  the  same  as  at  Con- 
st.-intiiioplc.  Notwithstanding  Tripoli  is  tributary  to 
the  Ottoman  cnipiro,  there  is  a  separate  treaty  between 
the  I'liited  .States  and  that  regency,  ratified  .luno  4, 
18(l.'i,  placing  the  commerce  between  the  two  countries 
on  the  footing  of  the  most  favored  nation.  —  Com.  Jli I. 
r.  .V. 

TrtntUn.—liythe  treaty  concluded  with  Tripoli  June 
4.  180,'i,  it  is  stipulated  that  the  consuls  and  agents  of 
both  nations,  respectively,  shall  have  lil)erty  to  exercise 
th:Mr  religion  in  their  own  houses;  and  tfioso  of  the 
same  religion  shall  not  be  impeded  in  going  to  the 
consul's  house  at  tho  hour  of  prayer.  Tho  ronsuls 
shall  have  liberty  and  personal  security  given  them  to 
travi'l  within  the  territories  of  each  other  both  by  laml 
and  sea,  aixl  fliall  not  be  prevented  from  going  on 
board  any  vessel  that  they  may  think  proper  to  visit. 
They  shall  have,  likewise,  the  libirty  to  appoint  tlieir 
own  dragomani  and  brokers.  In  case  of  any  di.tpute 
arising  lietwccn  the  contracting  parties,  no  appeal  shall 
be  made  to  arms,  nor  shall  war  lie  cb'clared  under  any 
pretext  whatever;  but  if  the  con.iul  rcfidiug  at  the 
place  when;  the  dispute  shall  happen  shall  not  lie  able 
to  settle  the  same,  the  government  of  the  country  aIibII 
itate  its  grievances  in  writing,  and  Iran.tniit  it  to  the 
other  ;  ami  the  |>eriod  of  twelve  caliiidar  months  shall 
bi-  allowed  for  answers  to  lie  returned,  during  which 
time  no  ad  nf  hostility  shall  !«■  pi-rmitted  by  either 
|i;irty ;  and  in  rase  the  grievam-cs  are  not  redressed,  | 
and  ■  war  should  lie  the  event,  the  consuls  and  litizens 
or  subjects  of  lM)th  parties,  respectively,  shall  U-  per-  ' 
niitted  to  embark,  with  their  clfects,  U'Tiolestod,  on  ' 


board  of  what  vessel  or  vessels  they  shall  think  i>roper. 
If  any  disputes  shall  arise  between  citizens  of  tho  Unit- 
ed States,  or  any  persons  under  their  protection,  suili 
disputes  shall  bo  settled  by  tho  consul  of  tho  United 
States  in  tho  same  manner  as  stated  above,  in  Moroc- 
co, The  same  provision  is  made  in  tho  treaty  witli 
Tripoli,  in  respect  of  homicides,  as  in  tho  treaty  witli 
Morocco.  The  care  of  the  property  of  citizens  of  tho 
United  States  dying  in  the  regency  of  Tripoli  is  to  be 
committed  to  tho  care  of  tho  consul,  unless  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  will ;  and  no  hinderanco  is  to  bo  inter- 
posed to  the  execution  of  any  will  that  may  appear. 

"  The  commercial  intercourse  of  the  United  .States 
within  this  consular  district  is  dependent  solely  on  the 
regulations  of  the  mother  country.  These  regulations 
are  set  forth  in  tho  tariff  settled  between  Turkey  and 
Great  Britain  on  tho  31st  of  October,  1850,  and  wliieli 
applies  also  to  the  I'nited  States,  under  that  clause  of 
our  treaty  with  Turkey  which  secures  to  us  all  the 
privileges  of  "  tho  most  favored  nations."  Tho  cuni- 
merce  of  the  United  States  with  this  regency  stands  un 
the  same  footing  as  that  of  the  most  favored  nations. 
It  enjoys  no  exclusive  privileges  nor  suffers  any  pecul- 
iar restrictions.  There  is  only  a  port  charge  of  about 
three  cents  the  ton,  which  is  levied  equally  on  foreign 
and  national  vessels. 

"  Tho  true  par  or  intrinsic  value  of  tho  piastre  of  tliis 
country  is  12^  sous,  French ;  but  we  reckon  it  nt  IH 
cents.  The  present  bey  has,  however,  issued  a  gold 
currency,  composed  of  pieces  of  100,  80,  40,  20,  ami  10 
piastres  each,  which  are  about  20  per  cent,  delicient  in 
weight ;  and,  consequently,  in  gold  money  the  piastre 
is  worth  only  ten  cents.  The  Christian  population  le. 
fuse  to  accept  this  new  gold  currency  at  its  noniin,,! 
value,  but  the  arbitrary  power  of  the  bey  compels  its 
circulation  among  his  own  people,  and  prices  have  ail- 
voiiced  nominally  already  since  its  appearance,  without 
other  apparent  cause.  Whether  absolute  power  can 
effect  the  magical  work  of  maintaining  in  free  circula- 
tion two  currencies  of  the  same  denominations  and 
names,  bu,,  of  different  intrinsic  values,  remains  to  lie 
seen. 

"The  duties  on  exports  to  the  United  States,  .is  to  all 
other  countries,  arc,  on  oil,  2J  piastres  the  niet.il,  wliich 
is  aliout  508  gallons,  United  Stato  lii|uid  measure. 
Thus  we  have  0-jlj  cents  per  gallon.  This  oil  is  olive- 
oil,  and  is  of  a  <iuality  highly  esteemed  in  Kuropc. 
The  exportation  of  horses  and  camels  is  proliihitcd, 
and  only  allowed  us  a  s|H>cial  favor  to  individn.ijs  or 
governments.  The  exportation  of  grain  is  generally 
conlhicd  to  tho  In-y  himself,  who  consequently  makes 
his  own  price.  A  very  largo  portion  of  tho  oil  is  aUo 
exported  by  the  bey.  Tho  im|iort  duties  on  goods  of 
tho  United  States  arc  established  at  3  per  cent,  wl 
valorem  by  treoty.  Tho  internal  taxes  on  the  products 
of  the  Boil  are  levied  at  10  per  cent.,  but  the  nianago- 
ment  of  assessors,  by  assessing  the  crop  in  its  growint; 
state,  fre<|uently  I'auses  the  actual  tax  to  cxeecd  this 
rate.  Uesides,  there  are  octroi  duties,  more  or  lejs 
heavy,  on  all  articles  of  prcnluco  sold  in  the  cities  for 
cv^iisuiiinlion." — t'lmi,  AW.  I'.  S.     See  Tui;atik,s,  Com. 

.MKlclAl,. 

Tron  Weight,  the  most  ancictit  of  th<'  weJKlits 
useii  ui  Siiiilaud  :  and  ;:!  ^ugh  its  use  is  now  proliiljit- 
eil  by  law,  it  is  stilt  occasionally  employed  in  sonic  uf 
the  rural  districts  m  weigliing  wool,  cIhtsc,  butter, etc. 
I'h'  trciii  pound  was  not  a  well-delined  weight,  but  va- 
ried from  twenty-one  to  twcnty-iiight  ounces  avoirdu- 
pois. 

Trough  of  the  Sea,  in  Afm-iiie  languagti,  the  sur- 
face of  water  Iwlwecn  two  waves. 

Troy  Weight,  om-  of  lhc>  most  ancient  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  used  in  Itritain.  The  |H)und  KnglisliTroy 
contains  twelve  ouni  e»,  or  .')7(iO  grains.  It  is  used  in 
the  weighing  of  gold,  silver,  and  jewels  ;  the  loni- 
pounding  of  medicines  ;  in  experiments  in  naturiil  plii- 
lusophy  ;  in  cuinparing  different  weights  with  each  otii- 
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or ;  and  is  now  mado  the  general  standard  of  English 
weight  in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  United  States. 

licforc  tlio  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science  in  1857,  J.  B.  Uibbon,  Esq.,  Assayer 
of  tlie  Mint  of  North  Carolina,  read  a  paper  on  the  rise 
and  frradual  discontinuance  of  Troy  weight  in  coin- 
age and  commerce.  lie  stated  that  about  1900  years 
ago,  or  about  (Ifty-two  yeors  before  tlio  Christian  era, 
Julius  Cassar  had  described  the  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain  and  Gaid  as  malting  use  of  brass  and  iron 
rings,  by  weight,  for  money.  Gold-ring  money  of  the 
Celts  was  also  annually  dug  up  in  Ireland  ;  and  simi- 
lar money  was  employed  by  the  Scandinavians,  on  the 
shores  of  the  Baltic.  They  were  multiples  of  one  cer- 
tain ounce,  or  integers  of  its  proportions — the  word  for 
ounce  being  claimed  as  a  purely  Celtic  one.  Itecently 
an  embassador  wrote  from  Antwerp  that  he  liad  pur- 
cliased  a  gold  chain  of  Kubons  with  the  linlcs  stamped 
by  the  goldsmiths  of  the  day  to  mark  their  weight  and 
linoncss.  In  South  Africa,  at  the  present  day,  there 
was  a  similar  employment  of  metal  rings  ;  and  a  civil- 
ized country  of  antiquit}',  as  appeared  from  paintings 
still  remaining  on  walls,  employed  rings  which  were 
carried  to  Cush  or  Ethiopia,  Another  nation  had  pieces 
of  coin  stamped  with  the  likenesses  of  idols  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  old  pound  of  tho  Anglo-Saxons  was 
called  Easterling,  from  which  cumo  the  modern  ster- 
ling. In  Franco  there  was  a  pound  called  the  pound 
of  liochellc,  and  the  Germans  named  it  the  pound  of 
Cologne.  A  new  system,  by  which  the  pound  of  silver 
in  tale  was  also  nmde  the  pound  in  gross,  was  arranged 
Ly  Charlemagne  in  tho  8th  century.  In  England,  un- 
der William  tho  Conqueror,  it  was  decreed  that  meas- 
ures, weights,  etc.,  should  remain  as  they  had  been  un- 
der his  predecessors.  In  12uG,  by  consent  of  the  whole 
realm,  it  was  determined  that  tho  silver  penny,  called 
Easterling,  should  be  round,  and  that  it  should  be  of  the 
weight  taken  from  the  middle  of  the  car.  Twenty  of 
these  penny-weights  were  to  make  an  ounce,  twenty 
ounces  one  pound  ;  eight  pounds  of  silver  a  gallon  of 
wine ;  and  eight  gallons  of  wine  a  bushel,  the  eighth 
part  of  a  quarter.  Troy  weight  was  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  Eastern  nations,  and  transmitted 
first  to  Troyes,  in  France,  from  Cairo,  during  tho  cru- 
sades. From  Troyes  it  was  carried  into  England  by 
the  goldsmiths,  and  found  favor  there  under  Henry 
VIII.,  who  began  to  debase  the  standard  (incness  of 
silver  coins  and  to  reduce  their  weight.  Before  this  a 
statute  established  a  common  standard  by  which  silver 
and  wheat  were  assumed  to  be  tho  natural  tests,  the 
one  of  the  other.  Unfortunately,  neither  was  exactly 
j>aited  for  the  purpose.  It  had  been  found  by  experi- 
ment with  white  and  red  wheat,  forty  to  forty-three 
grains  were  refpiired  to  balance  a  grain  of  silver,  and 
from  twenty-eight  to  thirty-iivo  or  thirty-si.x  grains  of 
wliite  wheat  etlected  the  same  thing.  In  short,  grains 
were  not  intended  to  serve  as  a  just  measure  for  perfect 
comparison,  multiplication,  or  division. 

Acting  upon  tlie  opinion  that  the  laws  of  physical 
nature  operate  uniformly,  and  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
are  governed  by  lixed  rules  alike  applicable  to  all  mat- 
ter, while  Sir  Isaac  Newton  was  Master  of  the  Mint,  in 
thu  reign  of  (ieorge  I.,  tho  vibration  of  a  pendulum  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  on  a  Icvl'I  with  the  sea,  was 
measunMJ,  and  the  length  made  to  serve  as  the  stand- 
ard of  tho  imperial  yard  of  (Jrcat  Britain.  Weights 
have  been  based  upon  a  standard  arising  from  a  quan- 
tity of  distilled  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  and 
having  a  certain  cubic  contmit.  Upon  tho  advice  of 
tho  House  of  Commons,  and  afterward  of  a  commit- 
tee of  the  lioyal  Society,  aildrcsscd  to  tho  Prince  Kc- 
gent,  it  was  determined,  under  George  IV.,  that  the 
standard  made  by  Bird  in  1700  should  bo  the  legal 
standard  of  length  in  Great  llritain ;  that  tho  pound 
Troy  should  be  still  continued;  and  that  7000  grains 
should  be  the  ])ound  avoirdupois  in  tho  British  em- 
l)ire. 


By  act  of  Congress  in  1828  it  was  determined  that 
the  Troy  pound  procured  by  the  minister  in  London  in 
1827  should  be  the  standard,  in  the  United  States,  to 
regulate  the  coinage.  Yet  there  wore  three  standards 
still  in  use  in  the  United  States  coinage — the  standard 
for  quantities  from  Great  Britain,  tho  standard  for 
purity  from  France,  and  the  standard  for  proportion 
from  Spain. 

In  the  United  States  system  many  changes  had  been 
efl'ected  in  tlie  system  in  force  at  the  Mint.  The  Troy 
ounce  was  divided  decimally,  and  the  other  proportions 
were  discarded.  Tho  French  gramme  used  for  silver, 
and  the  half  gramme  used  for  gold,  with  their  thou- 
sandth parts,  had  replaced  the  old  carat  grains ;  and 
the  proportion  was  based  upon  tho  dollar  —  a  credited 
but  erroneous  ounce  of  silver,  the  sixteenth  part  of  a 
pound  avoirdupois,  divided  decimally  for  account.  The 
act  of  1772,  which  established  the  United  States  Mint, 
was  founded  on  tho  report  of  the  first  Secretary ;  and 
notwithstanding  many  changes  in  the  United  States,the 
system  there  was  still  subject  to  the  same  objections  as 
that  of  England,  being  copied  from  erroneous  models, 
and  not  founded  with  scientific  accuracy  on  systematic, 
uniform,  and  intelligible  views,  such  as  are  required 
for  tho  purposes  of  coinage,  of  commerce,  of  the  arts 
and  professions  of  life,  as  well  in  Great  Britain  as  for 
her  colonics,  and  by  the  United  States. — See  Weights. 
Truck  System,  or  Store  Account,  a  name 
given  to  a  practice  that  has  prevailed,  particularly  in 
tho  mining  and  manufacturing  districts,  of  paying  the 
wages  of  workmen  in  goods  instead  of  money.  The 
plan  has  been  for  the  masters  to  establish  warehouses 
or  shops ;  and  the  workmen  in  their  employment  have 
cither  got  their  wages  accounted  for  to  them  by  sup- 
plies of  goods  from  such  depots,  without  receiving  any 
money,  or  they  have  got  tho  money,  with  a  tacit  or 
express  understanding  that  they  were  to  resort  to  the 
warehouses  or  shops  of  their  master  for  such  articles  as 
they  were  furnished  with. 

Truffles,  a  sort  of  vegetable  production,  like  a 
musliroom,  formed  under  ground.  A  few  have  been 
found  in  Northamptonshire ;  they  are  pretty  abundant 
in  Italy,  the  south  of  France,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. They  are  reckoned  a  great  delicacy.  The  pdtin 
au  truffes  tTAnguuleme  are  highly  esteemed,  and  arc 
sent  OS  presents  to  very  distant  places.  —  Uees'  Cyclo- 
pcedia. 

Trust  and  Trustee.  A  trustee  is  he  who  under- 
takes to  discharge  a  trust,  and  u  cestui  qui  trust  is  the 
person  who  is  entitled  to  tlie  benefit  of  a  trust.  A 
trust,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  new  name  given  to  a  use,  is 
defined  by  Lord  Coke  to  be  "a  confidence  reposed  in 
some  other,  not  issuing  out  of  the  land,  but  as  a  thing 
collateral,  annexed  in  privity  to  the  estate  of  the  land, 
and  to  the  person  toucliing  tho  land,  for  which  cestui 
que  use  has  no  remedy  but  by  subpoena  in  Chancery." 
Tschaik  (^Turkish  sliip),  is  a  light  galley  used  on 
the  Danube,  and  provided  with  a  sail  and  rudder.  The 
tschaik  generally  carries  from  two  to  twelve  guns,  and 
from  ten  to  one  hundred  men. 

Tulips.  They  came  to  England  from  Vienna,  A.n. 
1578,  and  have  always  been  among  our  most  csteeuicd 
tlowers.  They  became  an  object  of  commerce  in  the 
Kitli  century;  and  it  is  recorded  in  tho  register  of  the 
city  of  Alcmaer,  in  Holland,  that  in  the  year  1039, 
120  tulips,  with  the  ofVscts,  sold  for  90,000  florins;  and 
in  particular,  that  one  of  them,  called  tho  viceroy,  sold 
for  1203  guilders!  The  states  at  last  put  a  stop  to 
this  extravagant  and  ruinous  passion  for  (lowers.  Tho 
tulip-tree  (^l.iriodtndron  tulipifern)  was  carried  to  En- 
gland from  America,  about  1003. — Havdn. 

Tullp-tree  (^lAriodemlran  tiilipifcra),  one  cf  the 
most  remarkable  of  our  North  American  forest  trees. 
In  most  parts  of  tho  United  States  tho  tree  is  known 
under  the  name  of  poplar-trcc.  Tho  wood  is  of  a  light 
color,  with  a  greater  specific  gravity  than  white  pine, 
and  is  found  in  most  of  the  Slates  and  Territories.   The 
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qualities  are  a  moderate  resistance  to  decay,  and  easy 
manipulation.  Tlio  principal  defect  is  tlie  lial>ility 
to  shrink  and  warp.  Tlie  wood  is  in  common  use,  on 
account  of  its  abundance  and  cheapness,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  common  furniture,  shingles,  and  dry  lumber. 

Tunl*.  'ri'o  state  of  Tunis  possesses  nearly  the 
same  natural  advantages  of  soil  and  climate  as  Morocco. 
In  ancient  times  it  was  one  of  the  granaries  of  liomo, 
supplying  wheat,  maizo,  barley,  olives,  grapes,  dates, 
and  oilier  fruits.  Tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo  have 
recently  been  introduced  as  articles  of  culture,  and 
smoll  quantities  of  saffron  and  opium  are  also  raised. 
The  principal  manufactures  of  Tunis  aro  of  red  cups, 
exported  to  all  parts  of  tho  Mediterranean  ;  of  soap,  at 
Susa  chiefly;  and  of  woolen,  silli,  and  linen  fabrics, 
ami  morocco  leather.  Tho  chief  imports  by  sea  arc 
cochineal,  raw  silk,  coffee,  sugar,  Spanish  wool  (to 
make  tarbouchta,  or  red  caps),  wines,  specie,  etc.  Cara- 
vans arrive  annually  from  C'entral  Africa,  bringini; 
slaves,  senna,  ostrich  feathers,  gold  dust,  gum,  and 
ivory,  which  ore  bortered  for  manufactured  goods, 
spices,  ami  gunpowder;  while  others,  from  Constanti- 
nople, bring  wax,  dried  skins,  cattle,  and  sheep,  in  re- 
turn for  muslins  and  other  woven  fabrics,  Tunis  man- 
tles, colonial  produce,  essences,  etc. 

There  are  no  official  or  reliable  data  fVora  which  the 
value  of  tho  general  foreign  export  trade  of  Tunis  can 
at  the  present  time  be  gathered.  Tho  following  state- 
ment of  the  average  annual  exports  is  based  upon  an 
estimate  made  by  the  Krencli  consul,  and  found  in 
Mai'iwikoou's  Commercuil  Rrgulatiom : 

FraBM. 

Olive-oil 1.0(1U,U00 

Wodl I,5il0,0))0 

Koil  Pups  (inrliouchcB) l.SOO.OOO 

Other  w.j.ilRns tXIO.OOO 

Wln^at  and  pulse 8«0,0«0 

Nut«,  Jattit,  otc !tO,00() 

fatlle 1110,000 

Hponges S(H),(IOO 

Wax 411,000 

Hides 2aO,00() 

Senna Nt.nOil 

Soap 6i),OnO 

Elpplianta'  twth  and  gold  dust 400,000 

Total  average  of  exports  9,'2.')!),00O  francs,  or  nearly 
>2,000,(K)0.  The  principal  port  is  Tunis,  situated  on  a 
salt  lake,  communicating  with  the  sea  l)y  a  cunnl  or 
stroit.  Large  ships  anchor  in  the  road  or  liay.  The 
other  chief  ports  ore  lliserta,  Karinn,  Ilammaincl,  Sfnx, 
and  (Sorbis.  The  commercial  relations  Iretwcen  the 
Uniteil  Slates  and  Tunis  are  regulated  by  treaty  of 
February  il,  IS'il.— .S'lc  Tkkatiks,  Commkuciai..  No 
oflioial  data  are  at  hand  upon  which  to  lia«c  an  esti- 
mate of  the  character  or  value  of  the  trade  between 
the  I'nited  -States  .tnd  this  regency.  There  is  no  di- 
rect traile,  it  is  belicvi'd,  lietwecn  tho  t'nited  Slates  and 
Tnui-",  commercial  movements  passing  nmiiily  liy  way 
of  Malta  and  MnrscilUs.  Macgregor  gives  n  Ktalement 
of  the  Imports  into  aiicl  exports  from  Tunis  in  1H80,  uf 
which  the  following  ii  a  summary: 

lm)M>rts >i  OsO,iiOO  piastres  =  25  rents  each.* 

Kiiwru ft.il7il.000       " 

Total I'J^tt&.uOO       •'       z=$3,!MM,iB0 

In  this  total  the  rnited  Slates  figured  for; 

Importii  fruiit  Tunis 2ii>i,iNiO  piastre*, 

Exports  tu  Tunis 'jaHOOO 

Total MO.MUO       "        =$120,800 

In  1842  then*  enteroil  Jill  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  8.'),.T.'1  tons ;  and  there  cleareil  H.'ll  veswds,  mea.Hur- 
ing  au  aggr-gate  of  :i;),425  tons.  The  traiie  is  con- 
ducted chlotiy  tmder  the  Itritlsh,  Maltese.  Krenih, 
Neapolitan,  .Sardinian,  'I'lllli^lan,  anci  Austrian  Hags. 
The«e  import  «inc,  spirits,  iron,  sugar,  cuiree.  Cotton, 
l>rans,  and  manufactured  goods;  an<l  carry  back  woid. 
hides,  wax,  barilla,  sponge,  oil,  almomls,  salted  fish, 
nuts,  hones,  dates,  corn  and  meal,  wax,  soap,  tissues 
(if  wo<d,  etc.,  and  let'r|ie«. 

*  Till  prMvut  vaiu«  uf  the  piaun  la  about  Itireviit's  i 


The  authority  cited  gives  the  navigation  duties  in 
the  difl'eront  ports  of  Tunis  as  follow* ; 
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Anchoragu  duties  . . 
Captain  of  port  tax . 

VVatur  tax 

Odabuslil  tax 


Total. 
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Uesides  these  fixed  charges,  Ihoi-u  arc  also  Incidi'ntnl 
expenses  ptxuliar  to  Tunis,  viz. :  Ist.  All  vessels  which 
enter  the  lioletta  Canal  for  repairs,  or  for  nuy  other 
purpose,  pay  an  entrance  and  departure  duty  of  ^A,  and 
i^l  25  besides,  daily,  if  the  vessel  is  al)0ve  60  tons;  2il. 
A  vessel  taking  in  ballast  from  the  land  is  taxed  $3  Ih ; 
8il.  On  every  vessel  which  finds  itself  imsufu  in  the 
roadstead,  on  account  of  the  bad  quality  of  its  cable, 
or  from  any  other  reason,  and  wishes  to  get  under  tho 
shelter  of  tho  mole  of  the  Goletta,  a  duty  of  12  caroubcs 
(lf>i  cents)  per  ton  is  imposed  so  long  as  it  remains 
there,  renewable  every  six  months.  Besides  this  dntv, 
the  captain  of  the  port  receives  75  cents.  In  addition 
to  tho  foregoing,  the  following  information  is  con- 
densed from  official  returns  communicated  to  this  Dc- 
partmcnt:  The  total  port  charges  on  entering  the  (io. 
letta  (tho  harbor  of  Tunis)  amount  to  $0  60  for  lights, 
anchorage,  health  officer,  etc.,  for  vessels  of  over  30 
tons;  under  30  tons,  one  half  that  charge.  These 
charges  apply  alike  to  all  ^•e,ssels,  cither  Tunisian  or 
foreign. 

Export  duties — inconsiderable,  however— are  levieil 
l>on  oil,  wool,  and  soap. 

The  im|>ort  duties  on  goods  and  mcrchnnrtijo  rre 
regulated  by  treaty,  and  amount  to  3  per  cent.  '  T  le 
articles  from  the  I'nited  States  which  nstially  find  a 
good  market  in  Tunis  are  rum,  toliacco,  small  freiglits 
of  flour,  cheap  cotton  fabrics,  provisions,  cheese,  salt 
tieef,  dried  beef,  hams,  pickles,  and  biscuit;  luit  It 
would  not  be  advisable  to  risk  large  cargoes  of  tliesc 
articles.  The  coasting  trade  is  permitted  to  all  for. 
eign  ves.sels,  without  paying  any  other  dnty  tbnn  those 
named  in  the  taritT",  The  ipiarnntinc  regulatidus  arc; 
Quarantine  of  observation,  fixed  at  10  days,  is  mily  re- 
quireil  7  or  H  days,  though  the  vessel  pays  for  Hi;  niiil 
when  coming  from  any  port  in  the  Meditcrranivni.  she 
pays  ^1  25  per  day.  Itesldes  this  tax  others  arc  hviiil, 
amounting  in  the  whole  to  l»25  02} .  <l>i  vessels  from 
the  Levant,  these  taxes,  according  to  Macgrri;or,  sre 
levicil  for  20  days,  and  nmoimt  to  202  p.  H  c.  (iJ.'iO  ,W. 
These  aro  the  rates  at  the  port  of  Tunis.  .At  the  oilier 
ports  the  (piarantine  of  observation  is  usually  10  (l,iyi; 
expenses  nc.irly  the  same. — Com.  lie/.  V.  S. 

With  tlie  exception  of  certain  privileges  granted  to 
(ireat  Hritaiii  and  Spain,  no  privileges  ponnittcd  to 
the  commerce  of  foreign  nations  are  denied  to  the 
I'niteil  States,  lly  treaty,  < Ireat  llrilaiu  obtained  llic 
privilege  of  exporting  annually  for  tho  support  of  ili.' 
garrison  of  (iibraltnr,  on  j>aynient  of  a  duty  of  ft'i  per 
ox  (though  the  fixed  dnty  is  #10),  2tXK)  oxen.  Spain. 
when  forniidalde.  obtained  by  treaty  the  following' 
privileges,  v\r„  :  the  exportation  of  oxen  on  payini;  a 
<luty  of  ^.'1  per  ox,  instead  of  *lll ;  fowls  at  l.'i  cents  per 
do/en  instea'l  of  fl  ;  pidse  at  .'10  cents  p'r  I ;  hu<liel 
instead  of  '.Hi  cents;  and  a  proportionate  reilnciion  on 
all  other  eatables.  These  privileges,  however,  are  nt 
present  disregarded.  No  restrictions  are  imposed  mi 
the  comuieree  of  other  notions  nor  on  that  of  the 
IJniteil  States. 

The  port  elmrges  and  dnis  levied  on  vessels  of  the 
Tnited  States  are  simply  the  niuhorage  dues,  hImi  hare 
exacted  according  to  the  tonnage  of  the  vessel.  The 
\'.  S.  ('onsid  says,  "I  am  li'd  to  tliink  that  llie  re- 
strictions which  obstruct  a  ilirect  trade  with  the  Inil- 
ed  .States  are  the  high  duties  levied  in  the  I 'inn  d  Stnl'S 
on  prodiiif  in  general  of  this  country.  It" such  diiliei 
were  rediKcd  to  a  trilling amoiml,  as  they  are  inllrent 
llrilain,  a  powerful  and  salutary  intlueiire  would  lie 
tho  result.     Take,  for  example,  tlie  coarse  wool  oflliiJ 
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country,  which  enters  so  largely  into  our  manufac- 
tures. Komove  cnllrcly,  when  imported  from  Morocco 
in  American  Imttonis,  thednty  from  this  one  article,  and 
that  direct  trode  which  twenty-four  years  ago  existed 
will  ogoin  spring  up.  The  great  market  for  the  wool 
of  Morocco  is  even  now  the  United  States ;  but  our 
ship-owners  derive  no  hcnctit  from  the  demand.  It 
finds  its  way  to  the  United  States  through  Marseilles 
and  Gibraltar,  and  B'ronch  and  English  vessels  make 
a  monopoly  of  the  carrying  trade.  If,  with  the  extra 
expenses  of  transhipment,  the  additional  transporta- 
tion, the  extra  commissions,  insurance,  etc.,  our  manu- 
facturers now  find  it  to  their  interest  to  purchase  large- 
ly of  the  wool  of  this  country,  how  much  greater  will 
bo  tlifl  demand,  and  consequently  the  employment,  of 
American  vessels,  if  a  direct  trade  between  the  United 
.States  and  Morocco  is  brought  about  ?  It  is  true,  the 
export  duties  of  this  countiy  arc  liable  to  sudden  fluc- 
tuations ;  but  controcts  for  certain  periods  can  he  made 
with  tlio  sultan,  which  exempt  the  contracting  parties 
from  being  afltcted  by  those  fluctuations." — Cimsular 
Returns  V.  S.  186-l-'5,5. 

TunU,  the  capital  of  the  regency  of  the  same  name, 
on  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  the  Goletta  fort  being 
in  lat.  aG°  -IS'  30"  N.,  long.  10°  25'  45  "  E.  The  Bay  of 
Tunis  is  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  horseshoe.  Its 
western  extremity,  Cope  Carthage,  is  situated  about 
four  miles  northeast  from  the  Goletta ;  and  its  eastern 
extremity.  Cape  Zafran,  l)cars  from  Capo  Carthage  east 
by  BO\ilh,  distant  about  13  miles.  The  bay  is  about 
16  miles  deep,  and  has  good  anchorage  all  over,  in  from 
10  to  4  fathoms  water.  It  is  exposed  to  the  north  and 
northeast  gales ;  but  they  seldom  occasion  any  damage. 
Tunis  lies  on  the  west  side  of  the  bay,  being  separated 
from  it  by  a  large  lagoon,  having,  where  deepest,  about 
7  feet  water.  The  port  is  at  the  Goletto,  or  channel, 
passing  through  the  narrow  belt  of  land  separating  the 
lagoon  from  the  sea;  the  entrance  to  it  is  by  a  canal, 
in  which  tliero  is  at  all  times  15  feet  water;  and  ships 
may  use  it  on  paying  a  fee  of  three  dollars  a  day.  It 
is  not,  liowovor,  much  resorted  to — all  vessels  of  con- 
siderable burden  loading  and  unloading  from  their 
moorings  in  the  bay  by  means  of  lighters.  The  popu- 
lation of  Tunis  has  been  variously  estimated;  and  may 
probalily  amount  to  100,000,  being  the  most  populous 
of  any  African  city  after  Cairo.  The  streets  ore  nar- 
row, iinpavod,  and  fdthy.  The  buildings,  though  of 
stone,  are  mean  and  poor ;  and  tho  inhabitants  present 
the  i)icture  of  poverty  and  oppression.  There  is  a  fort 
at  the  (ioletta  of  considerable  strength. 

Trade.  —  Xotwithstanding  the  various  drawbacks 
arising  out  of  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the 
ignorance  and  prejudices  of  the  people,  commerce  and 
industry  are  in  a  more  advanced  state  in  Tunis  than 
in  any  otlior  ])art  of  Northern  Africa,  Egypt  excepted. 
Though  subject  to  droughts,  tho  climate  is,  on  the 
whole,  excellent.  Tho  soil  still  preserves  that  exu- 
berant fertility  for  which  it  was  famous  in  antiquity. 
Nou  <iuicquld  Lil)yciH  terlt 
I'crTcns  area  inoasilHis. — (Sinbo.  in  ThiKst.) 

It  seldom  receives  any  other  manure  than  that  of 
sometimes  burning  tho  weeds  and  stul)ble ;  and  yet,  in 
despite  of  its  slovenly  culture,  the  crops  are  luxuriant ; 
and  tliore  is  generally  a  considerable  excess  of  wheat 
and  barley  for  exportotion.  Corn  is  principally  shipped 
ijt  the  Hiscrtn,  about  50  miles  west  of  Tunis.  Olive- 
oil  is  one  of  llie  principal  articles  of  export.  It  is  of 
various  qualities;  some  good,  and  some  very  indiffer- 
ent. Snsa  is  saiil  to  be  the  best  place  for  its  shipment. 
Soap  of  an  excellent  quality  is  largely  manufactured 
in  the  regency,  ll  may  bo  had  cither  soft  or  in  wedges. 
Tho  soft  is  made  of  barilla  and  puro  oil,  and  is  much 
esteemed.  The  hard  soap  is  made  from  the  Ices  of  oil, 
and  is  reckoned  very  strong.  The  principal  soap-works 
are  at  Susa.  Little,  however,  is  prepared  on  a  specu- 
lative antlcij>atiun  of  a  demand  for  exportation;  but 
any  quantity  may  be  had  by  contracting  for  it  a  few 


months  before  the  period  when  it  is  wanted.  A  sort 
of  woolen  skull-caps  are  largely  exported.  They  are 
in  extensive  demand  all  over  the  Levant,  and  are  no- 
where made  in  such  perfection  as  here.  Ivory  and 
gold  dust,  hides,  wax,  morocco  leather,  sponge,  barilla, 
coral,  dates,  ostrich  feathers,  etc.,  are  omong  the  orti- 
cK's  of  export.  Tho  imports  from  Europe  consist  of 
woolens,  coarse  German  and  Irish  linens,  cotton  stuffs, 
hanlware,  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  tin  plates,  lead,  alum, 
dye-stuffs,  wine,  silk,  Spanish  wool,  etc.  There  is  very 
little  direct  trade  between  Tunis  and  England ;  but  a 
g''--l  deal  is  indirectly  carried  on,  through  the  inter- 
>  .ntion  of  Slalta  and  Gibraltar.  Marseilles  has  proba- 
bly tho  largest  share  of  the  trade  with  tho  regency.  In 
1880  there  entered  the  different  ports  of  Tunis  194  ships, 
of  the  burden  of  20,747  tons,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  the  other  African  states  and  Turkey. 
Exclusive  of  the  trade  by  sea,  a  considerable  trade  is 
carried  on  between  Tunis  and  the  interior  of  Africa,  by 
means  of  caravons.  These  import  slaves,  gold  dust, 
ivorj',  feathers,  drugs,  etc.  They  carry  back  cotton 
stufVs,  linens,  hardware,  spices,  cochineal,  etc.  Naval 
and  military  stores  imported  into  Tunis  pay  no  duty. 
Other  articles  pay  a  duty  of  3  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on 
a  rated  tariff.  Obstructions  arising  out  of  monopolies, 
etc.,  are  occasionally  thrown  in  the  way  of  exportation ; 
and  irf  general  it  is  necessary,  before  proceeding  to 
ship,  to  obtain  a  tiakery,  or  license  to  that  effect,  from 
tho  bey.  That,  however,  may  be,  for  the  most  part, 
procured  without  much  difliculty. 

Tunnels.  The  earliest  tunnel  for  the  purpose  of 
internal  navigation  was  executed  by  SI.  liiguet,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  at  Bezlcrcs,  in  France.  The  first 
in  England  was  by  Mr.  Brindley,  in  the  Duke  of  Bridge- 
water's  navigation,  near  Manchester,  about  1700.  Era 
oftheGravesend  Tunnel,  1800 — the  report  upon  it,1801. 
The  Thames  Tunnel  projected  by  Mr.  Brunei  in  1823. 
This  last  wonderful  undertaking  was  completed  and 
opened  for  foot  passengers  Slarch  25, 1843. — Haydn. 
Sec  Thames  Tunntl.  The  principal  railroad  tunnels  in 
the  United  States  ore :  1.  On  the  Dayton  Kailroad,  at 
Cincinnati,  10,080  feet  in  length.  2.  Kingwood  Tun- 
nel, on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  5000  feet. 
3.  Blue  Ridge  Tunnel,  on  the  Virginia  Central  Railroad, 
about  5000  feet.  4.  Tho  Iloosac  Tunnel,  through  a 
I  granite  formation,  western  portion  of  Massachusetts 
I  (now  in  progress).  5.  On  the  Kentucky  Central  Rail- 
road, between  Cincinnati  and  Lexington,  about  3500 
feet.  (!.  The  Bergen  TuQrel,  on  the  New  York  and 
Erie  Railroad,  near  Jersey  City,  about  5000  feet  (now 
in  progress). 

Thames  Tunnel. — Projected  by  Mr.  Brunei,  to  form 
0  comniunlcotlon  between  the  two  sides  of  the  river,  at 
Rotherhithcand  Wapping,  the  most  extraordinary  con- 
struction of  ancient  or  modem  times.  Tlie  shaft  was 
begun  in  1825.  At  a  distance  of  544  feet  from  the  shaft 
the  first  irruption  took  place.  May  18,  1827.  The  sec- 
ond irruption,  by  which  six  workmen  perished,  Janu- 
ary 12,  1828.  The  length  of  the  tunnel  is  1800  feet ; 
its  width  is  35  feet ;  height  20  feet ;  clear  width  of  each 
archway,  including  foot-path,  about  14  feet  •  thickness 
of  earth  beneath  the  c/own  of  the  tunnel  and  the  bed 
of  (he  river,  about  15  feet.  The  tunnel  was  opened 
throughout  for  foot  passengers  March  25,  1843. 

Turban,  the  head-dress  of  many  of  the  Eastern 
nations,  consisting  of  two  parts,  a  cap  and  a  sash,  the 
latter  artfully  wreathed  obout  the  head.  The  sash  of 
tho  Turk's  turban  is  white  linen  ;  that  of  the  Persians, 
red  woolen.  These  are  the  distiuguisliing  marks  of 
their  different  religions.  Lophi,  King  of  Persia,  being 
of  the  sect  of  All,  was  the  first  who  assumed  the  red 
color,  to  distinguish  himself  from  the  Turks,  who  are 
of  the  sect  of  Omar.— Haviin. 

Turbith,  or  Turpetb,  the  cortical  part  of  the  root 
of  a  species  o(  Convolvulus,  brought  from  diirercnt  parts 
of  the  East  Indies.  It  is  a  longish  root  almut  the  thick- 
ness of  tho  finger,  resinous,  heavy,  of  a  brownish  hue 
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without  and  whitish  within.  It  is  imported  cloven  in 
the  middle,  lengthwise,  and  the  heart  or  woody  matter 
taken  out.  The  liest  is  ponderous,  not  wrinkled,  easy 
to  hrcak,  and  discovers  to  the  eye  a  larf;o  quantity  of 
resinous  matter.  At  llrst  it  makes  an  impression  of 
sweetness  on  the  tusto ;  but,  wlicn  chewed  for  some 
time,  betrays  a  nauseous  acrimony.  It  is  used  in 
medicine,  but  only  to  a  snmll  oxtont. — Lewis's  itut. 
Mtd'un. 

Tiirbilh  (mineral),  tho  name  given  by  chemists  to 
the  siiU-sulphato  of  mercury. 

Turbot  {I'lewonccttt  majrimus),  a  well-known  and 
highly  esteemed  species  of  fish.  Considerabl'  juanti- 
ties  of  turhut  are  now  taken  on  various  paries  of  tho 
coasts  of  (ircat  Hritaln,  from  the  Orkneys  to  the  Land's 
End,  yet  a  preference  is  given  in  tlic  London  markets 
to  those  caught  by  the  Dutcli.  The  latter  arc  said  to 
have  soniellMies  drawn  as  much  as  X80,000  in  a  single 
year  fur  turliots  sold  in  London. 

Turkey.  The  countries  included  under  tho  above 
general  designation  of  Turkey,  tlio  Levant,  etc.,  iiro 
Turkey  (Kuropcan  and  Asiatic),  tlie  pachulic  or  vice- 
royalty  of  Kgypt,  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  and  tho  re- 
public of  the  Ionian  Islands — a  group  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, off  tho  west  coast  of  Greece  and  Kpirus,  con- 
sisting of  seven  principal  and  sevural  smaller  islands. 
The  Ottoman  empire  includes  Turkey  in  Europe, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  tho  other  tributary 
states  in  Africa  and  Asia.  Prior  to  tho  Greek  revolu- 
tion, Turkey  in  Kiiropo  jmsscssod  an  extensive  mari- 
time frontier  (nearly  two-thinls  of  her  i>oundary),  liuv- 
ing  many  excellent  8ca-|H>rts.  The  dismenil>orment 
of  Greece,  and  other  subsequent  p(dilical  changes,  and 
the  cession  of  liessarubia  and  a  part  of  Moldavia  to 
Kussia,  liavo  considcrablj-  reduced  the  limits  of  tlio 
dominions  of  Turkey  in  Ku  i|)e.  In  .\frica  her  [lowcr 
is  almost  nnnihihited,  and  even  in  Asia  her  authority 
is  considerably  wcaki  iied.  Algeria  has  been  wrested 
from  her  l>y  France ;  Ivgypt  merely  acknowledges  her 
sovereignty  bj- the  payment rf  an  annual  tribute;  and  | 
the  Arabians  scarcely  recogni/.e  the  sultan  us  the  head 
of  tlivir  religion.  The  limits  uml  urea  of  tlio  Turkish 
empire  are  not  exactly  delineil,  and,  conse(iucntly,  vt  i y 
difl'erent  estimates  have  l)eeii  funned  of  the  extent  ami 
|)opuIation  Iwth  of  Eurojiean  and  .Vsiatic  Turkey.  Tbo 
must  recent  authority  estimates  tho  area  of  Turkey  In 
Euro|ie  at  '210,000  s<pniro  miles,  and  its  |H>pulatlon  at 
alioul  1:),(KpO,000  ;  and  that  of  Turkey  in  .Vsia  at  KtT.OOO 
square  miles,  with  a  |>opuIatiun  of  alsiut  lli,000,l)IM). 
Turkey  in  Kuro|pc  [Hissesses  a  suil  remarkably  fertile, 
and  u  climate  highly  fuvuralde  to  the  pr;.VAction  of  tho 
vine,  ulive,  maize,  wlieut,  and  rice,  vegetables  of  every 
description,  fruits,  tobacco,  hemp,  llax,  tlio  mulberry, 
various  trees  from  which  tlie  nuwt  valuable  gums  arc 
extracted ;  and  in  the  southern  part  the  sugar-cano 
and  the  cotton-tree.  To  tliesc  add  tho  rich  pasturages 
for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  every  variety  of  game 
and  lish,  with  a  great  abundance  of  mineral  riches,  to- 
gether with  the  geographical  [sisitlon  and  excellent 
harUirs  of  l''.uro|)ean  Turkey,  and  a  general  idea  nniy 
lie  formed  of  her  great  natural  resources.  The  prin- 
cipal species  of  grain  cultivated  in  Kuro|)ean  Turkey 
is  Indian  corn.  Itlcc  is  cultivut'?d  along  the  banks  of 
the  Muritza  and  either  marshy  tracts  in  the  simthern 
provinces,  but  nut  in  sufticieut  quantities  fjr  consuini>- 
tion.  The  dcliciency  is  supplied  liy  Egypt  and  Asia 
Minor. 

Turkey  in  Asia  jiosk'sscs  almost  every  natural  ele- 
ment of  industrial  and  cimuncrrial  grei>tiicss  ;  but  agri- 
culture is  wholly  neglecti'd,  and  proiluctive  industry  is 
altogether  unknov.n. 

Aliout  nine-tenths  of  the  extensive  surface  of  Kgypt 
is  sterile  and  unproductive.  The  remaining  one-tenth, 
being  irrigated  by  the  overlluwuigs  of  the  Nile,  yields 
the  ri<  best  and  must  luxuriant  crops,  which,  with  the 
variuiH  commoilltiei  that  pa«s  thruiigh  I'gypt  from 
Araliia.  India,  and  Nubia,  funn  the  elcnienls  of  a  large 


export  trade.  The  crops  of  Egypt  are  wheat,  Indian 
com,  maize,  rice,  tlax,  hemp,  clover,  cotton,  indigo, 
sugur-cane,  tobacco,  oranges,  and  the  most  delicious 
fruits. 

The  sea-ports  of  Turkey  in  Europe  are  as  follows  : 
Constantinople,  one  of  tho  safest  |)orts  in  the  world 
and  capable  of  affording  shelter  to  1200  of  the  largest 
class  ships ;  Salonica,  at  the  bottom  of  the  gulf  of  that 
name,  an  excellent  roadstead,  and  much  frequented; 
and  Euos,  the  port  of  Adrianople,  on  the  Sluritza. 
Uallipoli  and  liodosto,  on  tho  Sea  of  Marmora ;  Vartiu 
on  tho  Black  Sea;  and  llirahilow,  Taultcha,  Galatz 
and  Jassaktchi,  on  the  Uanubo,  are  ports  of  consider- 
»l)le  commercial  activity. 

On  the  island  of  Cnndia  there  are  two  ports,  Candia 

!  and  Cauea,  but  their  harbors  are  neither  conmiodious 

nor  safe,     Itesides  these,  them  are  several  other  ports 

which  afford  excellent  shelter,  and  m  the  possession 

I  of  a  more  industrious  and  commercial  people  than  tlie 

Turks  would  attract  consideralde  trade, 

The  sea-iKirta  of  Turkey  in  Asio  ore  Erekli ;  Scutari 

opposite  Constantinople  ;  some  indifTcrent  ports  on  the 

Sea  of  Marmora ;  and  Smyrna,  the  principal  port  of 

Asia  Minor,  and  the  most  important  in  foreign  cum- 

I  morce. 

In  Egypt  tho  soo-ports  are  Alexandria,  Rosetta, 
Damietta,  and  Cairo,  at  the  mouths  of  the  Mile;  and 
Suez  and  Kosscir,  on  the  Kcd  Sea. 
'  Tho  principal  exports  of  Turkey  are  wool,  goats' 
hair,  cuttle,  horses,  hides,  hare-skins,  wheat,  raw  cut- 
ton  and  silk,  tolxicco,  raisins,  tigs,  almonds,  mastic  ami 
other  gums,  gall-nuts,  vallonea,  leeches,  honey,  wax 
saffron,  madder,  anise  seed,  linseed,  turpentine,  saf. 
flower,  orpiment,  meerschaum  piiics,  whetstones,  car- 
pels, silk  and  cotton  falirics,  leather,  cop|ier,  and  me- 
tallic wares,  with  Arabian,  Persian,  Indian,  and  Chi- 
nesc!  goods. 

Next  to  Constantinople,  Adrianople  and  Salonica  are 
tho  chief  centra  j  of  trade  ;  tho  former,  being  a  prin- 
cipal depot  for  gmxls  brought  to  C<in»tuntinoplo  from 
England,  France,  and  Italy,  supplies  uU  the  fairs 
throughout  liounielin  and  Uulgaria, 

Next  to  Smyrna,  AlepjK)  is  the  chief  seat  of  com- 
mercial movements  in  Asia,  Caravans  liring  to  this 
mart  jiearls,  shawls,  Indian  and  Chinese  goods,  from 
Uussoruh  and  liugdad ;  camels  from  Arabia ;  cuttun 
stuffs  and  thread,  morocco  leather,  goats'  liair,  auJ 
galls,  from  the  puclmlics  of  Mosul,  Diarlx'klr,  Orfa, 
Aintab,  etc. ;  furs,  gouts'  hair,  wax,  gum-aiiinionlac, 
etc.,  from  Asia  Minur;  silk,  Mocha  coffee,  soap,  scent- 
ed woods,  amlicrgris,  drugs,  and  pearls,  from  Syria  nnit 
Arabia  ;  rice,  coffee,  and  Egyptian  produce,  fruui  I-a- 
takia;  silk  manufactures  from  Urusa  and  Damascus; 
Euro|>ean  and  l.'nited  States  cotton  stuIVs,  woolens, 
printed  muslins,  hardware,  watches,  wrought  umber, 
and  fur,  from  Smyrna  and  Constantinople. 

The  treaty  of  Adrianople  oi)ened  tho  Black  .Sea  to 
the  commerce  of  the  world,  and  the  pu8sagii\  cf  the  Dos- 
phnrus  and  IIclleK|Mnit  is  free  to  the  flags  of  ull  natlmis. 
The  iuii)ortatioii  uf  ull  articles  of  foreign  coinujeroe  is 
admitted  at  extremely  moderate  duties.  These  ufR 
only  .''i  per  cent.,  viz. :  3  [ler  cent,  on  goods  when  lunil- 
ed,  and  '.'  |)cr  cent,  on  their  being  admitted  to  c(insiim]>- 
tlon.  The  duties  on  cx|)orts  of  native  prwluctiun  uro 
12  |H'r  cent.,  of  which  !»  per  cent.  Is  paid  when  tlio 
goiHls  arrive  at  the  ]Kirt  whence  they  are  to  be  ex|K)rt- 
ed,  and  :i  per  cent,  on  their  being  shipjied.  This  Is  a 
very  lilieral  turitV;  though  u  reduction  of  the  cxixirt 
duty,  even  shoiiM  tho  imjKirt  duty  of  !>  per  cent,  bo 
raised  to  10  or  I'.',  would  result  most  favorably  to  th" 
commeri-e  of  Turkey  with  foreign  countries. 

Ciintldnliniipte.  —  The  harlior  of  Con^tantinnple  is 
deep,  well  sheltered,  and  suOiciently  capacious  tn  af- 
fonl  safe  anchorage  fur  l'.'(H)  of  the  largest-sized  ships. 
Scutari,  on  the  opixisite  shurc  of  the  Dosphuriis,  one 
mile  distant  from  Constantinople,  is  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous for  caravans  from  Persia,  Armenia,  and  other 
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places  in  Asia  that  trade  with  European  Turliey.  It 
in  also  the  seat  of  extensive  sillc,  wuu'en,  and  cotton 
manufuutures. 

Tlie  only  European  countries  witli  wliich  tlio  United 
States  could  successfully  compete  in  the  trade  of  tliis 
port  are  England  and  Austria.  The  vessels  of  the 
former  import  iron,  colonial  produce,  cotton  and  woolen 
tissues ;  and  from  Trieste,  Austria  sends  also  colonial 
produce,  such  as  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  rice, 
tobacco,  etc.,  and  the  various  manufactures  which  are 
always  found  in  abundance  in  the  extensive  ware- 
houses of  that  port.  Tlie  number  of  vessels  which 
entered  Constantinople  in  1852  were :  sailing  vessels, 
9'i'lO ;  steam  vessels,  590 ;  total,  9819.  Of  these  there 
were  from  Austria  459  sailing  vessels ;  from  Great 
Uritain,  584 ;  from  Erancc, 'J44 ;  from  Brazil,  16;  and 
from  the  United  States,  5.  The  share  assigned  to 
these  countries  respectively,  in  carrying  the  trade  of 
Constantinople  during  185'2,  is  thus  given  :  Under  the 
British  flag  there  entered  during  the  year  1087  sailing 
vessels,  and  C6  steam  vessels ;  under  the  Frencli  flag, 
286  sailing,  and  65  steam  vessels ;  and  under  the  Aus- 
trian flag,  1280  soiling,  and  213  steam  vessels.  Under 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  there  arrived  five  sailing 
vessels,  and  one  propelled  l)y  steam.  It  is  estimated 
that  Constantinople  requires  annually,  for  consump- 
tion alone,  about  6,500,000  lbs.  of  cofi'eo,  1,200,000  lbs. 
of  sugar,  300,000  11)3.  of  pepper  and  spice,  2000  pun- 
cheons of  rum,  and  large  quantities  of  cheap  cotton 
goods.  These  aro  supplied  chiefly  from  the  markets 
of  Western  Europe,  Alexandria,  and  North  and  South 
America. 

Salofiica. — Next  to  Constantinople,  Salonica  (situ- 
ated at  tite  bottom  of  the  (iulf  of  Salonica),  the  capital 
of  Macedonia,  is  the  most  important  ])ort  of  Turkey  in 
Europe.  In  1850  its  maritime  commerce  reached  up- 
ward of  $3,500,000,  viz. :  about  $2,000,000  for  im- 
ports, and  $1,500,000  for  exjKjrts.  The  foreign  trade 
of  this  port  is  chiefly  engrossed  l)y  the  British  and 
French  flags.  The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cheap 
cotton  and  woolen  clotlis,  and  various  other  manufac- 
tures. Its  exjiorts  are  wheat,  barley,  maize,  timber, 
wool,  sponge,  raw  silk,  wine,  sesamum  seed,  tobacco, 
and  staves.  Colonial  produce  and  manufactured  goods 
are  supplied  to  this  port — the  former  from  second  and 
third  hands — by  Engltiiul  and  Austria.  There  is  no- 
thing to  prevent  the  United  States  from  participating 
in  the  trade  in  this  species  of  mercliundise.  Neither 
Austria  nor  England  could  compete  with  this  countr}- 
in  supplying  the  vast  quantities  of  colonial  produce, 
and  the  cheap  white  and  printed  cottons,  wliich  are  re- 
quired fur  consumption  in  tliis  market.  In  addition 
to  the  supplies  needed  to  meet  the  daily  wants  of  its 
100,000  inhabitants,  Salonica  furnishes  large  quantities 
of  colonial  and  manufactured  goods  for  the  yearly  fairs 
of  Parlepi,  Lucca,  and  Seres,  where  the  sales  are  al- 
ways made  for  cash.  The  high  price  of  French  cotton 
and  woolen  cloths  will  always  preclude  the  merchants 
of  France  from  successful  competition  in  this  brancli 
of  trade ;  and  the  heavy  expenses  attending  the  cir- 
cuitous trsdo  through  Marseilles,  Smyrna,  Constanti- 
nople, Trieste,  ond  Venice,  would  neces",arily  favor 
direct  ox|)ortations  from  the  United  States.  The 
liricos  at  Salonica  are  always  from  10  to  12  per  cent, 
iiigher  tlian  at  (Jonstantinople  or  Smyrna. 

The  navigation  returns  for  the  year  1853-'4  exhibit 
the  following  results : 

Inwnrtl.  Oiitwnrtl. 

Ill  1853 113,4  8  tons 111,707  toiw. 

In  1854 79,H4->     "      81,192     '• 

This  decrease  has  licen  principally  under  Turkish 
and  Creek  flags,  though  there  lias  also  been  a  decrease 
under  British,  French,  and  Sardinian  flags,  but  not  in 
the  same  proportion. 

Tlie  gross  returns  of  trade  at  the  port  of  Salonica, 
for  the  year  ending  Pecember  31,  1851,  sliow  a  con- 
sidcrablo  increase  in  the  import  trade,  viz. :  A'aluo  of 


imports  in  1854,  $3,770,235 ;  and  in  1853,  $2,857,765. 
But  the  returns  exhibit  a  still  more  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  outward  trade,  viz. :  Value 
of  exiiorts  in  1854,  $5,402,980  ;  and  in  1853,  $3,476,050. 
This  largo  increase,  both  in  the  inwa'd  and  outwird 
trade  with  the  poit  of  Salonica,  may  bo  regarded  as  an 
evidence  of  the  improving  state  of  the  country. 

(iaiatz,  a  town  of  Moldavia,  Turkey,  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Danube,  in  latitude  45°  25'  N.,  longitude  28°  E. 
Though  at  some  distance  inland,  Galatz  may  bo  said 
to  be  the  port  of  the  Danube.  Of  the  three  principal 
mouths  of  the  river,  the  Souiinoh  (or  middle)  mouth, 
in  latitude  46°  10'  30"  N.,  and  longitude  2!)°  41'  20" 
E.,  is  the  only  one  accessible  by  vessels  of  large  bur- 
den. The  depth  of  water  at  its  entrance  varies  from 
10  to  14  feet ;  from  the  bar  up  to  Galatz  there  is  no- 
where less  than  18  feet.  Lighters  are  stationed  with- 
out the  bar  to  partially  unload  large  vessels.  Vessels 
of  300  tons  burden  can  lie  at  the  ([uays. 

CojiMKBflE  or  Moldavia  in  1855. 

ImporU.  RipoHs. 

Tort  of  (inliitz 1,377,038        120,4i)l,(i25 

liy  AuBtrhi 42,277,577  37,011.202 

Total  (plttHtruf) 43,065,315        103,405,288 

Smyrna. — This  port,  the  chief  commercial  emimrium 
of  Turkey  in  Asia,  has  iin  excellent  harbor,  and  ships 
of  largo  buitlen  can  loud  and  dijcliargo  close  to  tlie 
quays.  Its  principal  foreign  trade  is  i:onducted  witli 
Great  Britain,  Austria,  France,  and  the  United  States. 
Its  exports  consist  of  silk,  raw  cotton,  carpets,  cojiper, 
opium,  hides,  madder,  wool,  besides  goats'  hnir  and 
skins,  vallonea,  olive-oil,  drugs,  gums,  sponge,  flgs, 
raisins,  and  nut-galls.  Imports  comprise  cofl'eu  (up- 
ward of  6,000,000  lbs.  annually) ;  woolen,  cotton,  and 
silk  fabrics ;  metals,  raw  and  manufactured ;  sugar, 
indigo,  spirits,  cochineal,  and  spices.  The  following 
statement  shows  the  quantities  and  values  of  wool  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  from  Turkey  during  the 
live  years  ending  June  80, 1855,  together  with  the  ag- 
gregate quantities  and  values  of  the  same  from  all 
countries  during  the  same  period : 


Years. 

From  Turkey. 

From  nil  Coiititriefi.         | 

QUUDlitiM. 

Vuluei. 

(jimiitilina. 

Viiluea. 

1861 

1862 

18!S3 

1854 

1866 

Aggregate... 
Annual  aver. 

5,2S8,2U2 
3,3.55,320 
4,.351,25i 
4,390,320 
4,670,747 

*47i),3.W 
28  ),650 
372,012 
400,285 
410,222 

32,548,491 
18,341,2  S 
21.595,07 
20,200,110 
18,534,415 

»3,833,167 
],'  30,711 
2,00  ',713 
2,822,185 
2,072.13!) 
?13;327;910 
2,046,632 

21,981,944 

4,3.!0,889 

S2,iil7,.530 
4!13,500 

111,21 1,3  3 

22,243,878 

From  the  Argentine  republic  the  United  States  re- 
ceives one-third  of  its  raw  wool.  Next  to  this  countr)' 
ranks  Turkey,  in  this  regard ;  and  the  third  place  is 
duo  to  Chili.  In  18.')5,  of  the  entire  quantity  import- 
ed, amounting  to  18,,534,415  lbs.,  valued  at  $2,072,139, 
there  came  from  Turkey  4,076,747  lbs.,  valued  at 
$  ll(i,222 ;  of  which  Turkey  in  Asia  supplied  4,201,250 
lbs.,  valued  at  .®38G,305.  The  principal  imports  into 
Smyrna,  in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  are  coffee, 
sugar,  rum,  coarse  cottons,  spices,  ond  dye-stuffs ;  for 
which  they  carry  home,  in  return,  cargoes  of  wool, 
opium,  copper,  fruit,  oil  of  rosea,  and  wine.  The  navi- 
gation of  SmjTna  is  steadily  increasing.  In  IS  10  there 
entered  969  vessels  of  all  nations,  measuring  107,596 
tons ;  of  which  number  there  were  23  American  ves- 
sels, measuring  430-1  tons. — Sec  Smyuna. 

The  commerce  of  this  port  dm  ing  1851  '  nounted  to 
nearly  eleven  millions  of  dollars.  This  trade  was  thus 
distributed : 

f! real  Britain 3I,300,,'ifl3  fruncs. 

Austria 13,8,59,803      " 

I-rance 7,'.i54,177      " 

Unltcil  States 0,47.5.941      '• 

RusBia  2,.V)7,900      " 

Ilollnncl 911,103      '• 

Sardinia 027,690      " 

Tufcany 400,296      " 

lielglum 134,703      " 

liet/rout. — Beyrout  is  the  sea-iiort  of  Damascus,  ond 
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the  chief  centre  of  the  truilo  of  Syria.  Its  imports  con- 
ii«t  of  tnuiilinii,  cottonB,  tin,  hiirdwure,  clothj,  and  viiri- 
oiia  l<inil!i  of  mnniifactures.  Ur  exports  nre  aillt,  gnlin, 
mnildrr,  |;uniii,  wine,  and  oils.  The  Imports  nt  this 
imrt  in  1H61  amounted  to  about  C4,0(K),0iHt,  r.nd  its  ex- 
ports to  $a,000,00(>.  During  the  same  year  there  en- 
tered ond  cleared  21164  vessels,  measuring  on  aggregate 
of  219,277  tons.  The  commercial  movements  of  tho 
[wrt  of  IJejToutand  its  deiiendent  trading  town»,Tripoli, 
CnlfTii,  nnd  I,atakia,  amounted  in  K!>!i  to  a  total  of 
4.'>,(;H!),142  francs,  or  nn  increase  over  1852  of  4,MpO,000 
francs.  Tho  following  summary  for  these  years  Is 
taken  from  French  official  authorities  : 

Kiporh.  ToUl. 


Ininnrlii. 

In  !■»» frBHCi. 2a.S48,T40 

It;  is&i "      •.M),stl3,ssl 


Einor) 
«l„o4n,4<ll    40.(lsil,14'j 


S<),2(XI,80ll    41,UU,741 

The  tonnage  employed  in  the  trade  of  HevMUt  the 
same  years  was :  In  Is.'iH,  2W,Kril  tons  ;  nnd  in  IH.Ii, 
241,',i7H  tons.  This  decrease  is  owing  to  a  falling  off 
in  the  coasting  trado,  especially  in  cereals,  uecasioncd 
by  the  short  crops  of  1M5.'1. 

In  the  general  import  luovement,  Kngland  holds  the 
first  rank — ti.'sues,  cotton  yarn,  and  cotton  gmids  gen- 
erally, being  the  chief  ini|Kirts  fnmi  Great  Ilritain  into 
Syria.  France  occupies  the  second  rank  ;  the  im|K>rts 
from  tliat  country  into  Ueyroiit  in  185,1  amounting  in 
value  to  .'l,<i74,72(i  francs.  Nest  to  France  comes  Aus- 
tria. The  returns  ^llow  a  value  of  ri,714,242  francs  n»- 
xigned  to  imports  under  tho  Austrian  tlag;  but  these 
figures  include  tho  value  of  all  the  merchandise  im- 
IH)rtcd  in  tho  Aufrrian  steamers  that  ply  liotween  Con- 
staiitinoplo  nnd  Smyrna.  The  act'itl  im|M)rts  frtim 
Austria  into  Itc^-rout  anuiunt  to  alnrnt  one  half  of  this 
sum.  Trieste  furnishes  but  littlo  for  tho  consumption 
of  S\  ria.  Till!  iin|>orts  into  ^<y^ia  from  tl  it  entrepot 
do  nut  exceed  l.''K»,000  francs,  nnd  consist  >f  colonial 
wares,  and  (ierman  tissiicK  purchased  in  the  .t-arehouses 
of  that  city.  Kgypt  supplies  Syria,  thr.)Ugh  the  port 
(I  .'.ryroiit,  with  gniins,  csperially  rice,  to  u  value  of 
ali  It  2, 1(17, '.'.Ml  francs.  During  the  past  few  years 
mercantile  liouies  of  lloston,  New  York,  and  I'liiia- 
dclphia  have  e^tablished  dlreit  relations  with  .Syria. 
The  washed  and  unwashed  wind  of  that  country  forms 
the  basis  of  their  o|ieratiuiis.  In  1><54  tho  liri-t  cargo 
of  relined  sugar  from  lloston  arrived  at  Heyrout.  The 
success  which  has  attended  this  enterprise  will  most 
prohalily  le.id  to  an  ini|M>rtant  trade  in  this  description 
of  liien-handlsp,  in  exchange  for  wool  and  other  Syrian 
prixlucts.  '1  no  chief  oljstacli>  to  an  immetliato  expan- 
sion of  this  trade  »p|iears  to  lie  the  duty  of  ItU  |ier  cent, 
with  whiili  tho  raw  wind  is  burdeu'-d  in  the  Tnitcd 
States,  leaving  but  u  siiiull  margin  for  prolit  on  thu 
inijHjrtntion  of  this  leading  product.  How  ini|>urtaiit 
this  trade  with  .*»yria,  us  well  as  with  Turkey  gener- 
ally, and  other  wixil-proilucing  countries  niiglit  lie- 
conie,  may  li«  inferri'd  from  the  following  statement 
of  facts.  In  I8.')5  there  was  im|i(irtvd  into  the  L'nitod 
States,  as  already  stated,  lH,,'>.l4,41.'i  lbs.  of  wikjI.  Tho 
annual  priiductioii  of  wisil  in  tho  I'nited  States,  assum- 
ing that  the  ijuantity  returned  for  IHM,  us  |ier  I'nitcd 
States  census,  alfords  a  fair  average  —  uinouutit  to 
•'>2,51ii,!l,V.l  llis.  This,  addcti  tu  the  quantity  iin|Mirt- 
ed,  give*  71,051,^71  lbs.  The  quantity  annually  ex- 
ported reduces  this  ligiire,  say,  in  round  nuiuLiers,  to 
7(i,<NSi,lKiu  lliA.  fur  consumption  in  the  ditl'erent  and 
nunicnus  manufactnries  in  the  I'nitcd  States.  How 
much  of  this  is  consuiiii'd  in  Uie  manufacture  of  caqiots 
tliere  is  no  means  at  hand  of  dctemiining  with  any  ac- 
curuiy  ;  liut  it  is  ntated  in  a  publication  of  liigh  author- 
ity— tlic  .Srirnlijic  Anuni-mi — tliat    in  the   village  of 


Tliompsonvllle,  Connecticut,  alone,  there  Is  used  annn- 
ally  in  the  manufacture  of  Ilrussels,  Axmlnster,  and 
other  costly  qualities  of  carpeting,  1(1,000,000  lbs.  of 
wo<d,  or  mnri  than  one  half  the  whole  quantity  im- 
|iorted,  and  one-seventh  part  of  the  aggregate  quantity 
Imported  and  grown  in  the  United  States. 

The  value  of  the  fbregoing  statement  of  focts  will  Im 
lietter  understood  when  It  is  added  that  the  I'nitcd 
States  ImiMirt  annually— taking  the  importations  of 
185.')  as  an  average — woolen  manufactures  of  various 
descriptions  to  tho  value  of  ^27,000,000,  of  which  Kn- 
gland  furnishes  nearly  two-thinls.  The  total  niitn- 
ber  of  woolen  manufactories  in  the  United  States  in 
18,^0  was  rVid;  capital  invested,  $28,1 18,650;  lbs,  „f 
wool  consumed,  7O,8<i2,8&0;  value  of  raw  material, 
*25,75ft,9I)l  ;  hands  employed,  males,  22,078  j  females' 
10,574  ;  value  of  products",  i5"l,1,207,.')45— in  which  iirii 
include*!  H2,20fl,(;.'i2  j-nrds  of  cloth,  and  4,294, ;i,1fi  ]1„. 
of  yam,  besides  blankets,  hats,  etc.  Were  the  r;iw 
material  supplied  in  snfflcient  quantities,  the  census 
of  1800  would  probabl3"  add  lOO  per  cent,  to  the  pre. 
ceding  fignres.  The  foreign  trade  of  Beyrotit  is  cir- 
ried  on  principnll_v  hy  large  class  steamers,  uiuler  tlip 
Austrian,  French,  and  Hritish  flags,  which  visit  tliU 
IKirt  regnlarly,  and  find  always  abundant  freight,  inn- 
sisting  of  tho  products  of  Syria  and  tho  vast  rejjiim 
which  lies  between  Skaneroom  and  the  rivers  Kii. 
j  jihrntes  and  Tigris.  The  prosperity  of  Heyrout  nnil  t^c 
I  surrounding  country  Is  Indicated  by  the  fact,  that  while 
the  iMipiilation  was  only  8000  In  the  year  1814,  it  is  now 
estimated  at  between  50,000  and  fiO.OOO.  Tin.  steam- 
]  ers  of  the  Austrian  Lloyds  Company,  in  March,  IRW 
are  said  to  have  numliored  50,  with  10,000  horse-|MAver 
and  a  measurement  <if  nearly  HO,00(l  tons.  The  I  iiitcd 
States  consul  at  that  port,  writing  under  date  of  Oito- 
,  lier  5,  IS.W,  says :  "  I  learn,  upon  the  best  aullioritv 
'  that  the  people  of  this  countrj-  consider  the  clnth  iiiiiii. 
nfactureii  in  the  I'nited  .States  superior  in  qiialitv  to 
that  of  F'nglund  ;  btit  since  the  jdeces  of  American 
goods  do  not  uniformly  contain  the  same  niinilicr  of 
yards  like  the  F^nglish  pieces,  they  are  slow  to  pur. 
chase,  owing  to  the  power  of  old  ideas  anil  habits.  It 
would  be  of  great  service  to  the  manufacturers  if  tliov 
understoofl  this  fact,  nnd  would  reganl  it." 

Cnnifiii. — The  commerce  of  this  island  Is  conduotwi 
through  the  [mrts  of  Ketino,  Canea,  and  Candiii.  Us 
exports  consist  chiefly  of  olive-oil,  barley,  wheat,  nine, 
raisins,  cotton,  flax-seed,  almonds,  Indian  com,  anil 
soap.  The  agriculturnl  productions  of  Candia  are  es- 
timated  at  a  value  of  Iw.SfKl.OOO  francs  jier  annum. 
Its  manufactures  amount  in  value  to  about  fi.WHi.Oiifl 
fran'-s,  of  which  soap  appropriates  4,000,000,  i.nd  ciiiirsi' 
cloths  for  consHm)ition  2,<'00,0(i0  francs.  Then-  are  m 
the  island  47  soap  factories,  which  yield  annually  iilmiit 
l;i,000,.M10  lbs. of  soap  ;  and  3000 "oil-presses  iii  mllvo 
operation.  Aliont  40,000  lbs.  of  silk  are  proiliiml  an- 
nually on  this  island,  of  ft  quality  equal  to  that  iif 
Adrianople. 

The  ini|Mirts  and  exports  during  ft  period  of  fiinrcon- 
se<'utivo  years  were : 

!                                                                           Imporhi.  Kipf)fi». 

In  liUi $l,(iNI,lU,'S  :t^l'.'.i'.il« 

III  l'^4'l I,ii7'<,ii:ii)  l.'W:,**! 

Ill  I  "mo l.l.M.ei.'i  o.n<i7,Si1 

III  lisfil 6Is,(Wo  N7II,1I4 

Total  number  of  vessels  arriving  in  the  (Mirts  of 
Candia  in  18.'):i,  117;l,  measuring  an  aggregate  of  .^Kl.T-i; 
tons.  The  iin|MirtN  during  the  same  year  ri'mliod 
lil.uiH.ili,  and  thi-  ex|Hirts  i>-l,!»72,7l;t.  The  iiavi^M- 
tinn  and  romnierce  of  Candia  for  If, 51  and  IsM  are 
shown  in  the  aul'joined  statement : 


InporuiloM. 

No.  at  VmmI« 

Ks|HirlalioM. 
•nm-        f           TslM. 

SMlI     1       *77:i,R<ii  ii« 
f.,i  M              :W,iM  W 

lo.'mt          s  I'.sJso  M 

Ka.  <>r  \%mtW. 

la's 

817 

ini» 
sat 

■-f».. 
3i;42» 
B,I4R 
10,1194 
47'.B0I 
41,1X9 

ValM. 

1  '«»<« 

Ketino 

«1,111,7B0  Nil 
illT,44ii  RO 
3T8.480  00 

<I4A 
IBO 
22B 

landU 

T..i«l  for  IWi 

(it,6'.lT,(lM6  m 
],0T0,I>71  00 

usw 

801 

44.4;w       ii,-;tii,r.iii  lO 

40,003           l,(i!)7.r.li9  Oi) 

■I'..U1  fur  ISM 

TUR 


1885 


TUR 


rBiHoirAL  Ihportb  into  C'anhia  /ob  1S55. 


QumiUtiw, 


lluttiir cwl. 

lirlwl  iMclfliili " 

Ilidi'H  iiriil  leather 

liardwart! 

KiiriiUiire 

lloriint;^  and  Hardlnei bbli). 

nice 

Itiiin 

Huda  urtit 

Tobnucu 

('ottun  yarn 

Ilrnwn  cottonii 

Sundry  maniifacturea ^ 


11141 
4.118 


5870 


V«lu««. 
*Ul.li4U 

efi.'Ui) 

T,UO() 
11,2IH) 
«T,«SS 
10,1140 

»,.11fl 

48,11)9 
1(1,800 

a2,(K)i) 

0,00(1 
441,»il0 


PBI!<rirAL  KXPOItTS  FROM  Candia. 

Arllclix. 


Ollve-iill toiH 

i^\n\t cwt. 

Hherp  Hklna No. 

Itiiw  >«illc pounds 

rlU'tMU  . . . .' cwt. 

OrauKen  and  IciuouH No. 

OieHdmtrt  cwt. 


qti>ntlt(». 


l,l!tl« 

13,!15'J 

8,M5 

802 

6,000,000 

2,00(1 


Values. 


l|S242,2lll  (HI 
476,B2fi  S4 
1,784  4S 
22,320  00 
8,100  00 
1,800  00 
4,000  00 


(^undia  abounds  in  prodace  adapted  to  the  American 
market ;  but  the  direct  trade  between  tbo  United  States 
and  tliut  island  in  as  yet  unimportant.  So  long,  in- 
deed, us  tbe  present  duties  of  30  and  40  per  cent,  are 
levied  on  tlieir  staple  exports  of  coarse  ^vool,  olive-oil, 
Roap,  etc.,  it  can  scarcely  bo  expected  tliut  this  trade 
will  increase  to  any  consideraldo  extent.  It  is  stated, 
in  a  consular  return  from  Candia,  that  a  reduction  of 
these  duties,  as  well  ns  of  the  duty  on  raw  silk,  would 
tend  to  establish  a  highly  resjjectable  and  direct  Amer- 
ican intercourse  with  the  ports  of  Candia,  sufficient, 
probably,  to  compote  witli  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  In  consequence  of  the  almost  nominal  duty 
upon  the  leading  productions  of  the  island  in  Great 
Britain,  the  commercial  intcrcuurio  with  England  is 
fast  increasing. 

General  Keinarla  on  Turkey. — The  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Ottoman  Porto  dates  as  far 
back  us  .May  7, 1830.  Its  preamble,  however,  declares 
that  it  is  "  not  limited  as  to  duration,"  and  it  conse- 
quently regulates  the  intercourse  between  the  countries 
at  the  present  time.  Its  principal  commercial  features 
arc — tliat  the  merchants  of  either  coimtry,  in  the  prov- 
inces, ports,  etc.,  of  the  other,  shail  pay  the  samo  duties 
and  other  imposts  tliat  are  i)aid  liy  the  merchants  of  the 
most  friendly  or  favored  nation ;  and  that  merchant 
vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  have  liberty  to  pass 
the  canal  of  the  imperial  residence,  and  go  and  come 
in  the  Black  Sea,  in  like  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most 


Bed  Sea  by  means  of  a  ship  canal  across  the  isthmus 
of  Suez  has  long  been  entertained.  The  level  of  the 
latter  sea  is  known  to  l)0  higlier  tliun  that  of  the  former 
by  thirty-two  feet,  and  the  isthmus  was  ut  one  tune 
submerged.  The  levelings,  with  a  view  to  a  canal, 
which  were  prosecuted  with  care  during  the  occuimtiou 
of  the  French  army,  have  been  followed  up  by  the 
Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  a  plan  ot  the  work  has  recently 
been  settled  by  a  European  commission  of  engineers 
assembled  in  Paris  to  discuss  the  details.  This  com- 
mission has  rejected  all  plans  involving  indirect  routes 
across  Egypt,  and  bus  adopted  the  principle  of  a  direct 
cutting  from  Suez  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  en- 
trance into  the  Mediterranean,  to  lie  called  Port  Said, 
will  have  an  inner  basin,  and  the  channel  will  be  1312 
feet  in  breadth.  The  entrance  at  the  Ked  Sea,  tho 
I  port  of  Suez,  will  also  huvo  an  inner  basin,  and  tho 
I  channel  will  have  a  breadth  of  9H4  feet,  Capitul  suf- 
I  flcient  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  is  said  to 
have  been  subscribed,  and  tlic  work  actiuUy  com- 
menced. Another  canal,  which  has  long  been  con- 
templa  ,  but  opposed  by  liussia,  as  menacing  the 
prosperity  of  Odessa  and  her  trade  in  the  Ulacli  Sea 
and  the  Levant,  is  now  considered  in  a  fair  way  of  ac- 
complishment. This  canal  will  be  about  fifty  miles  in 
length,  connecting  the  Danube  with  tho  Black  Sea, 
and  shortening  the  distance  from  Constantin:)ple  to 
Vienna  some  500  miles,  besides  obviating  tlie  diffi- 
cult navigation  and  the  pestilential  miasma  near  tho 
mouths  of  tlittt  river.  A  charter  has  been  granted,  and 
a  company  of  capitalists  organized. — Com.  I'el.  U.  S. 

Consular  Officers  I'n  Turkey. — In  Mohammedan  and 
pagan  countries  cacli  Christian  state  asserts  for  its 
subjects  more  or  less  of  exemption  from  tho  authority 
of  the  local  sovereign.  Thus,  at  the  present  time, 
throughout  Christendom,  tho  general  rule  prevails  that 
foreigners  are  subject  in  all  criminal  and  in  most  civil 
matters  to  the  local  jurisdiction ;  but  in  all  Moham- 
medan and  pagan  states  a  dilferent  rule  prevails. 

Tho  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Turkey 
provides  tliat  "  if  litigations  and  disputes  should  ariso 
between  the  subjects  of  the  Sublime  Porte  and  citizens 
of  tho  United  States,  the  parties  shall  not  bo  heard, 
nor  shall  judgment  bo  i)runoimced,  unless  the  American 
dragoman  be  present.  Causes  in  which  the  smn  may 
exceed  five  hundred  piastres  shall  be  submitted  to  tho 
Sublime  Porte,  to  be  decided  according  to  the  laws  of 
equity  and  justice.  Citizens  of  tbe  United  Stutes  of 
America,  quietly  pursuing  their  commerce,  and  not 
being  charged  or  convicted  of  any  crime  or  offense, 
shall  not  be  molested ;  and  even  when  they  may  have 


favored  nation.     The  taritf  of  duties  is  based  on  an  ad 

ralorcm  .system,  viz. :  Imports  5  per  cent.,  and  exports  committed  some  offense,  they  shall  not  be  arrested  and 
12porcent.,incIiuling,  us  to  both,  internal  duties.  The  put  in  prison  bj'  the  local  authorities,  but  they  shall 
value  of  merchandise  ma}'  be  revised  every  four  or  bo  tried  by  their  minister  or  consul,  and  punished  ac- 
fivo  years  liy  commissioners  on  tho  part  of  tho  differ-  cording  to  their  offense,  following  in  this  respect  the 
ent  governments,  conjointly  with  agents  appointed  for  usage  observed  toward  other  Franlcs."  Under  tho 
that  purpose  lij-  tho  Turkish  government.  The  United  i  existing  treaty  between  tho  United  States  ond  Turkey, 
Sjtatcs  liu  ve  hitherto  appointed  no  commissioners  for  this  our  commerce  is  placed  on  the  footing  of  the  most  fa- 
adjustment  of  valuation ;  and  it  has  been  represented  vored  nations ;  thus  securing  to  our  merchant  vessels 
to  tlie  Oepartment  that  the  existing  valuation  on  Brit-  tho  privilege  of  trading  to  all  the  points  of  Turkey  in 
ish  mercliandise,  especially  cotton  goods  and  rum,  sul)-  1  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa,  on  the  same  '•o;  ditions  as 
jccts  to  heavy  discriminations  similar  articles  of  the  those  grunted  to  the  most  favored  nations.  Thus  our 
I'uited  States,  owing  chiefly  to  the  difference  in  weight !  vessels  may  now  trade  to  the  ports  of  Egypt  and  Asia 
and  prices.  Since  tlio  return  of  peace,  man)-  improve-  Minor,  to  the  Turkish  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and 
ments,  tending  to  facilitate  and  improve  tbe  commer-  to  the  Ottoman  ports  of  Europe,  and  on  the  Asiatic 
ciul  intercourse  of  Turkey  with  foreign  nations,  hove  sliore  of  the  Black  Sea.  This  is  at  once  an  immense 
been  completed  or  projected.  Among  others,  tlie  light-  Held  for  the  enterprise  of  our  merchants  and  seamen, 
house  system  has  undergone  extensive  improvements,  ',  Many  facilities  are  thus  offered  for  tho  extension  of 
and  uniform  light-dues  established  for  the  Bosphorus  our  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  Eost;  and  con- 
and  Dardanelles,  viz.:  50  piastres  (between  $2  and  sular  officers  may  render  important  services  to  their 
$2  1)0)  for  over)-  100  tons  each  strait,  or  100  piastres  '.  countrymen  by  collecting  all  tho  information  in  their 
per  100  tons  for  both,  entering,  and  the  samo  return- !  ])Ower  in  regard  to  the  productions  and  commerce  of 
ing.  At  C^mstantinople  tliere  are,  properly  speaking, '.  these  countries,  ond  transmitting  it  to  the  State  De- 
no  port  charges  ;  but  a  small  fee  is  required  on  vessels  portment,  by  which  it  will  be  published  from  time  to 
passing  through  tlie  Golden  Gate  to  discharge  their  time  for  the  general  advantage  of  American  citizens, 
cargoes.  j  —See  articles  Constastinoi'LE,  Bbybout,  Galatz, 

The  idea  of  connecting  the  Mediterranean  with  the  and  Smvkna. 


TUR 


1880 


TUR 


CoMiiiaci  or  TUK  I'mitku  6tatbi  with 

TcamtT,  Tui 

.KTAMT,  rm,. 

raOM  OOTOBKB   1,  IS.'fl, 

TO  .TetT  1, 

tSBT. 

Y»ra  •ndlaf 

Kiporto. 

ImiHirU. 

Whfiraoriliira  wuln 
HuUlon  »d  R|wla. 

Toauft  (lauMi. 

DoaiMlir. 

KuralKn. 

ToUl. 

ToUl. 

Kip.,11. 

Import. 
$91,878" 

Amarlcan. 
r393~ 

Konlfn. 

8BpUmi,181ll 

*3U,H88 

$4UO,UU7 

$487,880 

$89..,08(» 

•         ISW 

fl,li:4 

4tl6,lH7 

411,321 

304,077 

$187,000 

13,870 

1,418 

1IW3 

4,87T 

660.783 

604,000 

703,701 

08,000 

79,381 

1,870 

18« 

26,171 

884,267 

409,428 

471,288 

•  >  .  • 

48,680 

2,168 

1326 

34,373 

3IU,&U1 

398,904 

840,799 

.  .  ,  , 

22,IMHI 

1,817 

IS'ifl 

4«1,8'.)7 

271,438 

318,3.16 

421,932 

4,901 

1,823 

18« 

IBl.TJH 

470,826 

002,060 

783,128 

ii),m 

11, M7 

8,109 

18«H 

78,374 

124,607 

202,941 

408,633 

11,406 

008 

1829 

27,00(> 

47,384 

74,984 

293,237 

.... 

488 

087 

1830 

ToUI... 

76,801 

337,639 

413,340 

417,392 

46,018 

2,887 

.... 

$4411,834 

$3,872,UT3 

»3, 833,912 

$6,190,377 

$276,000 

$829,158 

17,200 



8«pt.80, 1831 

$80,608 

$298,1104 

$8!l0.8<i7 

$621,608 

$29,800 

$fl,308 

2,988 

183J 

04,722 

1181,880 

740,008 

928,029 

2,100 

4,819 

4,806 

1833 

107,208 

618,471 

086,079 

780,(V|4 

20,461 

8,074 

4,614 

203 

1834 

02,468 

321,221 

383,079 

609,611 

20,840 

821 

2,240 

188ft 

03,202 

210,822 

280,024 

B87,rc>3 

2,7.V2 

7,300 

3,010 

183« 

Wi.OSft 

634,949 

034.084 

076,871 

28,000 

8.631 

18J7 

HO.C'iO 

74,0M 

111,312 

003,101 

'2,700 

484 

1769 

T^as 

142,448 

116,401 

2.')7,9o9 

29fl,63:! 

800 

4.282 

i.'wa 

1839 

8r,,320 

2rtO,0,'M 

349,874 

029.190 

2,830 

2,282 

IS*) 

ToUl... 

119,746 

160,873 

1          270,018 

603,470 

1,928 

2,187 

$877,360 

3,184,094 

$4,002,(l+t 

$0,840,000 

$112,871 

$81,684 

•27,'i8T 

1902 

Sept.  30, 1841 

$200,934 

$179,012 

$.380,640 

$014,872 

$900 

2,819 

184.> 

126,521 

70,616 

i..2,0.30 

,'170,248 

1,816 

OinM.,    1S43» 

108,466 

08,014 

170,470 

182,854 

$2,800 

1.633 

Judo  3U,  1844 

180,13) 

97  246 

2.83.384 

888,800 

.... 

23 

2,778 

184ft 

116,663 

49,640 

lflf.,099 

781,617 

.... 

1,897 

.... 

1S4<) 

120.193 

7.3,910 

200,103 

700,908 

.... 

8,208 

184T 

01,670 

06,072 

127, 24i 

677,710 

3,66o 

1,118 

184H 

114,830 

110,321 

226.161 

400,0-28 

88,';  78 

1,(100 

230 

1849 

193,870 

88,120 

278,910 

874,004 

1,012 

3(K) 

1860 

Total... 

204,397 

63,34t 

267,741 

801,023 

2,080 

$l,4a*,47s 

$860,299 

$2,2110,777 

$6,266,180 

$80,175 

$4,823 

21,780 

63b 

June  30, 1861 

$102,204 

$06,699 

$227,733 

$901,230 

4,^09 

1882 

206,826 

60,871 

810,190 

660,100 

8,009 

022 

lSf>3 

207,!t.%8 

79,981 

287,389 

727,616 

. . , . 

4,806 

18.M 

219,490 

106,702 

3il>,198 

S08.114 

.... 

.... 

3,948 

NKI 

186ft 

794,2r« 

10;i,T8« 

968,039 

790,889 

8,462 

!mU 

18f)« 

1,404,708 

100,067 

1,611,426 

741,871 

.... 

13,400 

1845 

1867 

627,481 

78,105 

006.040 

731,860 

T,B61 

*  Nine  tnuntlm  to  Jiini^  30,  niid  the  R^riil  yi'iir  fruin  IhU  tinii'  (xfjlnri  July  1. 


Turkey  Red,  n  fine  ami  duruMe  ird  i\yet\  ii|)on 
talico  and  wuotpn  c-luth  :  the  coloring  matter  uhp<1  hi 
itii  production  is  uiadilrr,  Imt  the  prtK-emi  for  producing 
it  in  {lorfection  h  tcdiouH  and  complicated. — 6V«  Ban- 
<'U<)IT  im  J'l-rmaurnt  t'olori. 

Turmeric,  tlie  root  of  tbe  Cumimu  Itni'/it.  It  is 
externally  grayiith,  and  internally  of  a  deep  lively  yel- 
low or  nalTron  color,  verc  hard,  and  not  unlike,  either 
in  figure  or  size,  to  ginger.  That  kIiouM  bo  preferred 
which  is  large,  new,  rcxinous,  dilHcult  to  break,  and 
heavy.  It  is  ini|M>rtcd  from  llcngnl,  .lava,  <'hin.i,  etc. 
It  has  a  Honiewhat  aromatic  and  not  very  agreeablo 
smell,  and  a  bitt«<rii<h,  iillghtly  acrid,  but  ruthcr  wumi 
tu»t«.  It  UKcd  to  lie  in  coniiideralile  extimation  ait  a 
medicine  \  and  is  oxtcnuively  used  in  India  for  culin- 
arj-  pur|K)seii,  entering  into  the  coin|M>Kition  of  currj* 
|iowder  and  other  articles :  in  Kurope  it  is  only  nsed 
;u*  a  dye.  It  yields  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  color, 
which,  however,  is  extremely  fugitive,  and  no  meaiiit 
have  hitherto  been  discovered  of  fixing  it.  It  is  some- 
times cniiiliiyed  to  heighten  the  yellows  ninde  with 
weld,  and  to  give  an  orange  tint  to  scarlet ;  liut  the 
shada  imparted  liy  the  turmeric  soon  disappears. — 
Lkwik's  Mai.  Mfd.  I  BAXfUotT  on  Colors. 

Turpentine  (Oer.  Turptntin;  Kr.  Ttrfhfnthiiir  .•  It. 
Trtmi tuinu  ;  Huss.  Skipidar ;  I'ol.  J'trjiinli/nn).  There 
,iTo  several  species  of  tiir|)entinp,  but  all  of  them  pos- 
sess the  same  general  and  chemical  prop<>rties. 

1.  I'ummim  Tiirjxnliiu  is  a  resinous  juice  which  ex- 
oiles  from  the  Scotch  lir  or  wild  pine  (t'imit  njlif»lri»). 
I  he  trees  which  arc  must  exposed  to  the  sun,  anil  h.tve 
the  thickest  liarks,  yield  it  in  the  greatest  abunilanre. 
They  iwgin  to  produce  it  when  about  forty  years  old. 
The  bark  of  the  tree  is  wounded  and  the  tur]ientine 
flows  out  in  drops,  which  fall  into  a  hole,  or  sort  of  cup, 
previously  dog  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  holding  about 
1^  pint.     It  is  purified  by  U'ing  cx|ioscd  to  liquefy  in 


the  sun's  rays,  in  barrels  perforated  in  the  bottom, 
through  which  it  filters.  In  the  .Southern  States  the 
collectiim  of  turpentine  is  chietly  confided  to  negroes, 
each  of  whom  hns  the  chnrgo  of  from  iiO(X)  to  lOUO 
trees.  The  process  lasts  all  the  year,  although  tlio 
incisions  arc  not  made  in  the  trees  till  the  middle  of 
March,  and  the  flow  of  the  turpentine  genendly  ceases 
about  the  end  of  ( Ictober.  The  lioxes  are  emptied  livo 
or  six  times  during  tbe  year,  and  it  is  estimated  tliit 
2.10  boxes  will  produce  n  barrel  weighing  ,'!iO  IIjs. 
Turpentine  has  a  strong,  somewhat  fragrant  wlcr,  anil 
a  bitter,  ilisagrecable  taste :  its  consistence  is  greuter 
than  thot  of  honey ;  its  ccdor  dirty  yellow ;  and  it  is 
more  opaipie  than  the  other  sorts. 

2.  I  ffiicc  Turjttnlinr  is  the  produce  of  the  larch 
{PintiB  larix).  It  is  obtained  by  boring  a  liulc  into 
the  heart  of  the  tree  about  two  feet  from  t'le  ground, 
nnd  fitting  into  it  a  small  tube  through  which  the  tur- 
pentine hows  into  vessels  prepared  for  its  reception. 
It  is  purified  hy  straining  tbrnugh  cloths  or  haii  sieves. 
It  is  more  fluid,  having  the  iMinsistencc  of  new  honey, 
a  yellowish  color,  and  is  less  unpleasant  to  the  amell 
and  taste  than  the  common  tur|H'ntinc.  (icnuino 
Venetian  turjientine  is  principally  obtained  from  the 
forests  iif  Have,  in  I'rovcncc;  but  much  of  that  to  bo 
found  ill  the  shops  comes  from  America,  uiid  is,  per- 
haps, obtained  from  u  diflTcrcnt  siKties  of  dr. 

!t.  <\ifuiilinn  /liiltnm,  or  Turpi  nliw,  is  obtaincil  from 
incisiiins  in  the  bark  of  the  I'initt  buhanua,  u  native 
of  the  coldest  regions  of  North  America.  It  is  iui|)ort- 
ed  in  casks,  each  containing  about  1  cwt.  It  has  a 
strong,  not  disagreeable  odor,  am.  a  bitterish  taste  ;  is 
transparent,  whitish,  nnd  has  the  consistence  of  copai- 
va  balsam. 

4.  Chian,  or  Ci/jn-iit  Tiirjtinline,  Is  obtained  from  the 
I'itldciti  Ifrrbiiilhti/,  a.  native  of  the  north  of  .Africa 
.ind  the  south  of  Kiiroiie.  and  cultivated  in  Chios  and 
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Cyprui.  It  flows  out  of  incisions  mode  la  tlie  l>arlc  of 
tba  treo  in  tiie  montti  of  July,  and  is  aubspquentiy 
strained  and  purified.  It  tias  a  fragrant  ocinr,  u  mod- 
crutciy  warm  taste,  devoid  of  acrimony  or  liittomess, 
and  a  wliito  or  very  pule  yeliow  coior;  it  Is  aliout  as 
consintent  as  tliicli  honey,  is  clear,  transparent,  and 
tonncioiis.  From  its  comparative  high  price,  Chian 
turpentine  is  seldom  procured  genuine,  being  for  the 
most  part  adulterated  cither  witli  Venetian  or  common 
turpentine,  Tiio  diflferent  species  of  turpentine  may 
bo  (liiiAulvod  in  rectified  spirit,  or  pure  alcohol ;  and  l)y 
dlKtiiliitinn  they  all  give  similar  oils,  which,  from  their 
l)eing  distilled  (and  not  from  any  resemblance  to  alco- 
hol), are  termed  spirit  of  turpentine.  If  the  distilla- 
tion be  performed  with  water,  the  produce  is  an  essen- 
tial oil,  the  common  spirit  of  turpeniine ;  and  if  the 
distillation  be  carried  on  in  a  rttort  without  v  •-  ir,  tho 
product  is  more  volatile  and  pungent — a  concentrated 
oil,  as  it  were— and  is  called  the  ethereal  spirit  of  tur- 
pentine. The  residuum  that  is  left  in  both  cases  is 
a  brownisli,  resinous  mass,  brittle,  capable  of  being 
melted,  liighly  inflammable,  insoluble  in  water,  but 
mixing  freely  with  oils:  it  is  the  common  rosin  of 
commerce. — Librarif  of  Entertnining  Knowledge,  Vege- 
table Siibitances;  Thomson's  Diapensnlorg. 

Kxi-oKTS  or  Spirits  or  Tubpkmtine  raoii  tub  rsiTED 
States  roa  the  Year  emdinu  June  30,  1867. 


I  and  this  would  give  a  residue  of  about  8,200,000  bar- 
rels rosin.  Ujion  this  estimate  tho  valua  of  the  spirits 
of  turpentine  annually  produced  in  th«  State  of  North 
Carolina  is  upward  of  iB14,000,000— nearly  equal  to  tlie 
value  of  the  annual  ngriciilturul  ]irniluct  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  Add  to  thU  tho  value  of  rosin  when 
converted  into  oil,  which  at  the  present  mariict  value 
woi  ',(1  lie  $19,2(X),000,  and  we  find  a  resource  in  this 
natural  product  of  over  $83,000,000  in  the  State  of 
North  Carolina  ,-ilone ;  and  this  estimate  does  not  in- 
clude the  tar,  pitch,  and  naphtha,  which  are  necessary 
and  merchantable  articles,  and  would  largely  increase 
the  amount. 
KjironTH  or  Kosin  ano  Ti>arENTiNH  fiiom  tub  I'siteii 
^^TATes  fob  the  Yeab  BMnino  Jt'tiB  80,  1867. 
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The  manufacture  of  spirits  of  turpentine  in  the 
State  of  Alabama  was  commenced  within  the  Inst  ciglit 
y-ean,  and,  although  upon  a  %ery  limited  scale  at  first, 
the  annual  product  has  now  reached  upword  of  1,600,000 
gallons,  ond  thot  of  rosin  to  above  130,000  barrels. 
In  North  Carolina,  where  the  business  has  been  car- 
ried on  for  a  much  longer  time,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  product  of  spirits  o)-     -nts  to  800,000  barrels, 
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Oil  of  Turpentine  is  tiie  essential  oil  drawn  from  tur- 
pentine by  distillation.  There  are  two  sorts  of  this 
oil :  the  best,  red ;  and  the  second,  white.  It  is  very 
extensively  used  by  liouse  painters,  and  in  the  manu- 
facture of  vamisli,  etc.  The  distillers  hove  been 
ciiarged  with  using  it  in  tlie  preparation  of  gin.  Oil 
of  turpentine  is  verj-  often  adulterated. 

Turpeth  Mineral  (from  its  yellow  color,  which 
rescrabios  tho  powdered  root  of  the  Convolvulus  tur- 
pethuin},  the  yellow  sub-pe-aulphate  of  mercury. 

Turquoise  (Gcr.  Tii,  kiss ;  Fr.  Turquoise  ;  It.  Tur- 
china ;  Sp.  Turquetii),  a  precious  .otonc  in  considerable 
estimation.  Its  color,  which  is  its  principal  recom- 
mendation, is  a  beautiful  celestial  blue,  which  migrates 
into  pale  blue,  and  is  sometimes  tinged  with  green. 
Spccilic  gravity,  3"127.  It  is  destitute  of  lustre, 
opaque,  and  does  not  admit  of  a  high  polish.     It  is 
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much  worn  in  ncckUoM,  •n<l  arery  part  of  ornamental 
Jawelry,  from  the  size  of  a  |iin'i  lirad  to  tliiit  of  an  al- 
mond )  it  cnnlriiotK  l)i<nutiAill>'  with  liriiliiinti  or  jxiarl* 
tot  in  Una  K<'hl.~MAWR  on  liinmnmU.  ii«al  turi|Uoiii- 
•s  aro  exclusively  fiirninhml  hy  I'entia.  The  nilnen 
whrnoo  they  aro  ohtuined  are  nituutfil  ni<nr  Ninhapore. 
Thoy  iiro  the  (iropcrty  of  the  rn  rii,  iinil  iiro  fiiriiied  to 
the  liit(hviit  liidrli'r.  Tli«y  lirInK  a  rent  of  from  X'ifHM 
to  £'2HtO  a  your. — Kiiahkh"*  Tniitli  nn  the  Shorrt  ijf' 
the  ( 'atftian. 

Turtle.  Thii  word  In  used  to  niifnlfy  a  Kperlea  of 
dove  (Coliimba  tu.lur),  and  alao  a  genus  of  Chelonlun 
reptiles  (Chrlimf,  llroM^ny 

Tuscany.  The  (irund  Duchy  of  Tuscany  com- 
prises on  area  of  H^iMfl  si|uare  miles,  and  contained  in 
IfM  a  i)0]iuliitlon  of  l,81A,6i*0  Inhahitunts.  Its  chief 
port  is  l.etthorn,  situated  on  tho  Mediterranean,  and 
jiossessint;  extensive  artitlciul  facilities  for  commercial 
enter|irl'<o ;  indeed,  tho  harhor  is  entirely  artificial. 
Strictly  siwuliini;,  Tuscany  Is  an  agricultural  country 
— tho  valley  of  tho  A  mo  being  generally  considered 
the  nmst  fertile  in  lCur<i|>e.  The  system  of  culture  is, 
however,  iin|H!rfect ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  the 
grain  raised  is  hi^uDIcient  for  home  consumption.  Tus- 
cany has  long  licen  celel>rated  for  its  mineral  pro<luc- 
tions.  I  ron  aliounds  in  the  island  of  Kllia ;  copper,  ar- 
gentiferous lead,  sulphur,  mercury,  alum,  coul,  marble, 
and  alaliaster  uru  found  in  dilFiTent  parts  of  the  Orand 
Itucliy  ;  and  borax  is  supplied  in  great  abunilance  fnmi 
the  Imrax  lagiKins  of  Volterra. 

The  manufactures  of  Tuscany  are  in  a  highly  flour- 
ishing; cciiiilition.  These  consist  of  straw-platting  and 
the  manufacture  of  straw  hats,  and  manufactures  of 
silk:  the  priuci|ial  seat  of  tliis  latter  brunch  of  indus- 
try lieing  nt  Klorenco,  in  whicli  city  alone  there  are 
upwanl  of  liKMI  looms.  There  aro  also  manufactures 
of  wool,  es|)ei'ially  of  woolen  cloths  and  carpets ;  man- 
ufactures of  linen,  of  |>a|ier,  alabaster,  marlde,  porce- 
lain, hardwares,  and  of  metnl.  The  internal  taxes 
levied  on  ovcry  liniMch  of  pnnluctivo  industry  through- 
out the  Tuscan  territories  have  long  fettered  the  com- 
mercial .ictivity  of  the  country.  Kurnituro,  machin- 
ery-, iKKiks,  live  stock — in  fact,  every  article  in  daily 
use,  has  to  bear  enonnous  duties.  Kvery  walled  city 
has  its  own  system  of  taxation,  so  that  the  manufac- 
tures of  one  t'lwn  are  bcnlenetl  with  oppressive  duties 
(odrvi)  lieforo  they  can  be  admitted  for  sale  into  an- 
other. iSueli  a  system  necessarily  results  injuriously 
to  the  ciimmercial  enterprise  of  Tuscany ;  and  Its  ef- 
fects are  )ierceptil>le  in  the  stagnant  condition  of  the 
foreign  commerce  of  that  country.     The  chief  ex|>orts 


of  Tuscany  are  oM  re-oll,  hides,  straw  hats,  borax,  rags, 
wwd,  hemp,  |H>tai>li,  coral,  marble,  taUow,  cork,  buiM- 
lng-tlmli«r,  and  p<  oer  ;  and  the  cidef  imports,  colonial 
produce,  suit  fish,  <tnd  llritish,  (iennan,  Swiss,  ami 
French  manufactures.  The  usual  exports  of  the  I'nited 
Htatei  to  Tuscany  are  naval  stores:  value  thereof  in 
INM,  f.-IOTil,  and  In  lli&&,  l-JDUUi  spirits  fnmi  mnlasKes : 
value  In  IHM,  |OI)M,  and  In  IH&A,  t4'i,'.2:iH  ;  nmnufio  - 
lures  not  enumerated,  to  the  aniouotof  lietwceu  iuwm 
and  441000.  in  ltl&&  the  exporta  of  cotton  from  tli<^ 
United  .States  to  Tuscany  amounUd  in  value  to  (  IMil, 
and  of  tobacco  t<i  #171,021.  The  imports  of  tlie  I  nited 
States  from  Tuscany  are  chiefly  tiik,  piece  go  ids,  olive. 
oil,  almonds,  flgs,  soap,  small  ({uantitie*  of  opium,  and 
rags;  this  latter  article  averaging  annually  some  six 
million  pounds. 

There  is  no  commercial  treaty  between  the  I'niteil 
Stutea  and  Tuscany  |  but  American  vessels  enjoy  per- 
fect equality,  as  respects  navigation  ami  import  duties 
with  the  Tuscan  flag — similar  privileges  having  lieeji 
granted  to  tho  Tuscan  flag  in  the  porta  of  the  I'niteil 
8tates,  pdr  {'resident's  proclamation,  iSept.  1,  INiki. 

The  general  foreign  trade  of  L,eghom  in  IHul  wai, 
in  imports,  fl4,4'l2,IM)0;  and  in  exports,  |10.808,l'.'o! 
This  is  a  (ailing  off  fnim  the  general  trade  of  the  pre- 
ceding year  of  :|0U3,7'JO.  This  diminution  in  tho  fur- 
eign  trade  of  Leghorn,  which  is  every  year  lieconiin^ 
more  and  more  perceptililn,  is  accounted  for  liy  the  fuel 
that  a  lurge  ]H>rtion  of  the  extensive  trade  with  I.dui- 
bardy,  I'unna,  Moilena,  and  the  rontilkal  states,  here- 
tofore tho  principal  source  of  the  commercial  pra^pc^- 
ity  of  this  |Nirt,  has  passed  from  l^>ghorn,  and  is  noir 
curried  on  through  tho  ports  of  Genoa,  'irieiite,  an! 
Anconu.  Besides,  the  port  of  Leghorn  has  of  late 
years  been  much  neglected,  and  offers  neither  induce- 
nients  nor  proper  fucilities  to  foreign  flags.  ,Ship<i  df 
heavy  draught  can  n(jt  enter  the  harbor,  especially 
if  laden ;  and  there  aro  no  suitable  wareliuu^rs,  not 
even  for  tho  marble  of  Carrara,  one  of  the  leading;  ex- 
jMirts  to  the  fnited  States.  To  these  cuuses  <•(  the  dc^ 
dine  of  the  trade  of  Leghorn  is  to  be  added  a  tux  of 
3  francs  'M  centimei  for  ever^'  [wrsou  who  goes  uj-Ikim', 
should  he  remain  liuc  an  hour.  The  merchant  inarino 
of  Tuscany  in  inril  cimiprised  7(I0  vessels,  iiieasurini; 
27,0<K)  tons — averaging  less  than  40  tons  to  the  vessel. 
In  the  year  1841t  there  entered  tho  ix)rt  of  l.pglioni 
1282  vessels  (exclusive  of  457  steamers),  of  wliiih  '.'tj 
were  American;  and  there  cleurcd  118U  (exclusive  uf 
iiA  steumers),  of  which  24  were  American.  In  IHil 
the  arrivuls  were  .1418  vessels,  of  which  23  were  Amer- 
ican, 
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Qunrantinr. — The  quarantine  regulations  of  Leghorn 
are  the  most  rigorous  of  any  otiier  (sirt  in  the  ftleditcr- 
ranean.  .Ships  approaching  I<eghom  aro  visited  liy 
two  guards  sent  from  the  health  office,  one  of  whom 
always  acts  us  pilot.  '1  lie  most  recent  authority  in 
the  possession  of  the  Department  .m  tliis  subject  thus 
tuni*  up  tho  quarantine  regulations  of  this  )Mirt,  so  fur 
OS  tliey  relate  t^)  vessels  arriving  from  American  (lorts : 

/>a,v<  ii/'Uniirdntinr. — According  to  cases  uf  suspicion 
for  arrivals  frtmi  America. 

C'ltan  JiilU — Da^i  of  Obtcrration. — First  division : 
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from  the  equator  to  the  tropic  of  Cancer ;  frtjm  Ist 
Decenilitr  to  Kebruan'  inclusive,  seven  days ;  frmn  M 
.March  to  November  inclusive,  ten  days;  \c—^il!.  nf 
war  two  days  less  than  merchant  vessels.  Snuiul 
division:  from  the  tropic  of  Cancer  to  Cli;iili>liiii  in- 
clusively, and  from  the  equator  to  all  .Soutti  Aiiicrlni, 
five  days,  from  1st  December  to  February  iiMlusivc; 
seven  days,  from  1st  March  to  Nnveniler  indu.sivc. 
Thinl  division :  from  tho  L'nit-^d  States  lietween 
Charleston  and  Canada. 

Ikiubi/ul  Jii!f$  of  ll((M—lJayi  if  l/mrantine.—Uz- 
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•rtttu  of  St.  Rocb,  all  Maioni,  and  wherever  fh>iii,  frum  ' 
lit  l)«ceml.er  tu  Keliruury  Incliutive,  r''iliteua  tluyjt ; 
friiiii  Int  March  to  Novniiilicr  tni'liii>lvi>,  ituen  tlayn ; 
VGM.telii  of  war,  ten  (Iu^h  ;  without  auacuptttilu  coiuniocl- 
itliiK,  rigid,  fourteen  dnyit,  from  tut  Diiueniher  tu  Fel>- 
ruury  iiu'luaivu ;  eightevu  da^i,  from  lit  HurUi to  No- 
venilirr  iiiuluiive. 

f'uiil  Hill*  oJ'J/eallh — Dayi  of  (iuarantitu. — I.juarct- 
to  uf  St.  lluvh,  all  roSMjiu,  and  wherever  from,  twenty- 
Avo  daya ;  without  luii'eptlldo  conimotlitica,  from  lat 
Decemlicr  to  February  inclusive,  eighteuu  daya ;  from 
lat  March  to  Novnmber  inclualve,  twcnty-Uvo  daya ; 
luaceptililo  commodltiej,  daya  not  given,  but  time  hu|w 
poacd  to  1)0  arbitrary,  and  dependent  on  thu  contlnu- 
ancu  of  auapicioua  circuuiataucua. 

Thuau  regulationi  are  atill  more  rigid  when  vesieli 
•rrivtt  from  cuuntriea  in  whicli  tlie  plagun  hoji  lieen 
known  to  exist.  'I'huao  include  the  'I'uriiiah  Levant, 
Egypt,  and  Uarbary,  When  vvaaeU  uro  aubjected  to 
a  long  ((uurantino,  three  medical  vlaiti  arc  generally 
made ;  and  when  merely  under  inapection,  two.  In 
extraordinary  caiea  a  guard-boat  in  atationod  near  the 
veaael,  and  paid  for  at  tlio  ratu  of  (i4  conta  per  day.  In 
all  caaua  of  onaiatance  from  sanitary  oflicera,  tlio  com- 
niiindiint  of  the  port  determinea  tlie  amount  of  coni- 
pcnaation.  The  veaaela  of  all  natlona,  whether  Tuscan 
or  foreign,  pay  the  aamo  ((uarantino  i'  uea.  The»e  dues 
are,  for  each  sanitary  viait  bU  ceiitn,  and  $>1  08  for  tlio 
boat  conveying  iho  health  ollicor.  For  each  guard, 
per  day,  68  cents  ;  or  48  conta  if  food  is  supplied.  The 
tonnage  duties  nmount  to  ^11  '20  on  a  square-rigged 
vessel  of  -JOU  tons,  with  an  additional  charge  oi  irl  GO 
for  every  twenty-live  tons  over  tluit  capacity. — C.  I>. 

Parma  embracea  an  area  of  27(J6  square  nulcs,  con- 
taining a  population  in  1804  of  508,784  inhabitants. 
The  chief  productions  are  maize,  wheat,  fruit,  toliacco, 
and  sillt.  The  princi|)al  manufucturoa  are  silk  fabrics, 
Iron  wares,  glass,  earthcn-wuro,  paper,  straw  hats,  and 
gunpowder.  Commercially,  Punuu  ijosseasea  but  little 
interest,  her  importations  being  exclusively  by  land, 
and  limited  tu  small  ((uantitiua  of  MUgar,  coflcc,  and  a 
few  articles  of  luxury,  principally  of  dress  and  orna- 
ment. Her  exports  uro  cattle,  hugs,  sauaagca,  and 
cheese. 

Muiltna. — Thii  state  is  of  legs  extent  than  Parma, 
and  its  productions  scarcely  sufllco  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  derives  some  commercial  im- 
portance from  the  marblo  quarries  at  Carrara,  which 
seem  to  bo  inexhaustible.  Tho  trade  of  both  these 
states  Ijeing  inland,  and  but  poorly  supplied  with  any 
basis  for  commercial  exchanges,  is,  of  conrse,  very  in- 
considerable. By  treaty  of  December  4, 1841),  the  two 
states  of  I'arma  and  Modcna  adopted  tho  tariff  of  Aus- 
tria, and  duties  are  consecjucntly  levied  at  tho  same 
rates  and  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  that  empire. 

Lucca. — This  little  state  was  annexed  to  Tuscany 
OctolMsr  11, 1847.  This  took  place  in  virtue  of  provi- 
sions of  the  Congrc's  of  Vienna,  when,  uiwn  the  dc- 
ccaao  of  the  Archduchess  Iklaria  Louisa,  tho  Duke  of 
Lucca  liecame  ruler  of  I'arma.  The  soil  is  exceeding- 
ly fertile,  and  tho  culture  of  oil  ond  silk  is  acquiring 
some  importance — tho  former  being  generally  esteem- 
ed the  best  in  Italy,  and  tho  latter  of  fair  quality. 
The  imports  of  Lucca,  w  lien  nn  independent  state,  con- 
sisted chielly  of  sugar,  coffee,  spices,  wine  and  spirits, 
salt  lisli,  hemp,  (lax,  cott<in,  wool,  and  various  manu- 
factures. Suit  and  tobacco  wcin  government  monop- 
olies, iiiid  their  importation  on  private  account  was  pro- 
hibited. Tho  exports  were  olive-oil,  to  an  annual 
value  of  about  $1G0,0(K),  ai-d  fresh  fish,  of  $50,(100— 
the  latter  sent  chiefly  to  Leghorn  from  tho  small  port 
of  Viarcffgio.  In  manufacturing  industrj-  Lucca  is 
said  to  surpass  both  I'arma  and  Slodena.  Silk  is  tho 
most  important  manufacture  ;  and  next  rank  common 
woolens  and  cottons,  giving  employment,  in  all,  it  is 
estimated,  to  about  GOOO  persons,  chielly  in  tho  city  of 
Lucca. 
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^un  Marinn. — Rural  industry  and  the  nianufacturo 
of  allk  constit'itn  the  chief  occupation  of  this  little  re- 
public. 

Monaco. — Thli  small  prlncl|ialltv,  under  tho  protec- 
tion of  .Sardinia,  liy  the  treaty  of  November  '2<»,  1816, 
eiijoyi  a  tine  diuiate,  ujd  produces  oranges,  Umoni, 
and  ollvea  in  abundance.  It  has  al>.o  rich  paaturogei 
and  productive  llahor!i;a.  It  need  only  \m  added  re- 
aiHittlng  theao  amall  atatea,  that  such  articles  of  their 
own  proiluco  and  manufacture,  or  of  the  United  Statea, 
as  are  Interchanged,  are  ao  blended  with  the  trade  of 
other  countries,  that  any  attempt  to  specify  tho  quan- 
tltlea  or  values  of  each  rea|)ectlvely  would  prove  abor- 
tive, ovci!  were  tlio  omounta  aufllciently  large  tu  war- 
rant the  effort iVee  article*  Auhtui.v  and  TniESTK. 

Tutenag,  the  name  given  In  Cumntercial  laiiyuage 
tu  the  zinc  or  a(i«lter  of  China. — See  Zinc.  Thia  com- 
modity uaed  to  be  smuggled  from  China  (tho  oxiwrta- 
tion  of  unwrought  metala  from  that  empire  lieing  pro- 
hibited) to  llludostun,  the  Malay  Archipelago,  and 
neighboring  countries,  to  the  amount,  it  ii  suppuaod, 
of  about  aO,OOU  cwt.  a  year.  In  1820  the  Urltiah  free- 
traders introduced  Qerman  spelter  or  zinc  for  tho  flrat 
time  Into  the  Inillan  market.  In  182(i  the  importation 
of  tutenag  from  China  into  Calcutta  ceaaed ;  and  It  has 
now  been  totally  superseded  throughout  India  by  spel- 
ter. Uf  this  latter  commodily  there  wore  exiiorted 
from  Great  Uritain,  in  1850,  to  tho  East  India  Coiu- 
])uny'8  territuriea  and  Ceylon,  11,C28  cwt.,  besides  the 
quantities  furnishe'l  by  Ilcmburg,  liotterdam,  Ant- 
werp, and  other  Continental  ports. 

Typhoon,  tho  name  given  t<<  a  violent  tornado  or 
hurricane  in  tho  Chipcse  se;ir.. — See  Stokmh. 

Tyre,  the  priiici|>al  city  of  I'hcenicia,  and  the  moat 
celebrated  emirarium  of  tho  ancient  world.  This  fa- 
mous city  was  situated  on  tlio  southeast  coaat  of  the 
Mediterranean,  where  tho  Inconalderable  town  of  Tsour 
now  stands,  in  lat.  38°  17'  N.,  long.  85^  14'  85"  E. 
The  trade  tliat  la  at  present  carried  on  at  Taour  is  too 
trilling  to  deserve  notice ;  but  as  this  work  is  Intended 
to  give  some  account,  however  Imperfect,  of  the  revo- 
lutions in  the  channels  of  commercial  enterjiriae,  we 
may,  perhaps,  be  excused  for  submitting  a  few  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  commerce  carried  on  by  so 
renowned  a  people  os  the  Tyrlans.  Tyro  was  founded 
by  a  colony  from  Sidon,  tho  most  ancient  of  the  Phoo- 
nlcutn  cities.  The  date  of  this  event  la  not  certainly 
known,  but  Lurcher  supposes  it  to  liave  been  1G90  years 
before  the  Christian  era. — Chronologie  d'llerodote.  It 
la  singular,  that  while  Homer  mentions  Sidon,  he  takes 
no  notice  oi  Tyre,  whose  glory  speedily  eclipsed  that 
of  tho  mother  city ;  but  this  Is  no  conclusive  proof  that 
the  latter  was  not  then  a  considerable  emporium.  The 
prophets  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and  Ezeklel,  who  flourished 
from  700  to  600  years  before  Christ,  represent  Tyre  as 
a  city  of  unrivaled  wealth,  whose  "  merchants  were 
princes,  and  her  traffickers  the  honorable  of  the  earth." 
Originally,  the  city  was  built  on  the  main  land ;  but 
having  been  besieged  for  a  lengthened  period  by  the 
Uabylonian  monarch  Nt'iuchadnezzar,  the  inhabitants 
conveyed  themselves  and  their  goods  to  an  island  at  a 
little  distance,  where  a  new  city  was  founded,  which 
enjoyed  an  Increased  degree  of  celebrity  and  commer- 
cial "prosperity.  The  old  city  was,  on  tliat  account, 
entitled  Pala-tyre,  and  the  other  simply  Tyro.  The 
new  city  continued  to  flourish,  extending  its  colonies 
and  its  commerce  on  all  sides,  till  It  was  attacked  by 
Alexander  the  Great.  The  resistance  made  by  the 
Tyrlans  to  that  conqueror  showed  that  they  had  not 
been  enervated  by  luxury,  and  that  their  martial  vir- 
tues we-e  nowise  inferior  to  their  commercial  skill  and 
enterprise.  The  overthrow  of  tho  Persian  empire  was 
ctlectod  with  less  difficulty  than  the  capture  of  this 
single  city.  "he  victoi  iiad  not  magnanunlty  to  treat 
the  vanqulshevl  as  their  heroic  conduct  deserved.  ^  In 
despite,  however,  of  the  cruelties  Inflicted  on  the  city, 
she  rose  again  to  considerable  eminence.     But  tho 
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fonncUtioii  of  Alexandria,  by  dlveTting  tha  commeice 
that  had  fonnerly  centred  at  Tyre  into  a  new  chan- 
nel, gave  her  an  irreparable  blow ;  and  she  gradually 
declined,  till,  consistently  with  the  denunciation  of  the 
prophet,  her  palaces  have  been  leveled  with  the  Unit, 
and  she  has  become  "  a  place  for  the  (pleading  of  nets 
in  the  midst  of  the  sea." 

Commerce. — Phoenicia  was  one  of  the  smallest  conn- 
tries  of  antiquity.  It  occupied  that  part  of  the  Sj-rian 
coast  which  stretches  trom  Aradus  (the  modem  Rouad) 
on  the  north  to  a  little  below  Tyre  on  the  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  60  leagues.  Its  breadth  was  much  less 
considerable,  being  for  the  most  part  bounded  by  Mount 
Libanus  to  the  east,  and  Mount  Carmel  on  the  south. 
The  surface  of  this  narrow  tract  was  generally  rugged 
and  mountainous ;  and  the  soil  in  the  valleys,  though 
moderately  fertile,  did  not  afford  sufficient  supplies  of 
fbod  to  feed  the  population.  Litmnus  and  its  depend- 
ent ridges  were,  however,  covered  with  timber  suitable 
for  ship-building ;  and  Ijesides  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Phoe- 
nicia possessed  the  ports  of  Tripoli,  ISyblos,  Berj-tus, 
etc.  In  this  situation,  occupying  a  country  unable  to 
supply  them  with  sufficient  quantities  of  com,  hemmed 
in  by  mountains,  and  by  powerful  and  warlike  neigh- 
bors on  the  one  hand,  and  having  on  the  other  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  Mediterranean,  8tudde<l  with  isl- 
ands, and  surrounded  by  fertile  countries,  to  invite  the 
enterprise  of  her  citizens,  they  were  naturally'  led  to 
engage  in  maritime  and  commercial  adventures ;  and 
became  tlie  boldest  and  most  experienced  mariners,  and 
the  greatest  discoverers,  of  ancient  times. 

From  the  remotest  antiquity,  a  considerable  trade 
■eems  to  have  lieen  carried  on  between  the  Eastem 
and  Western  worlds.  The  spices,  drags,  precious 
■tones,  and  other  valuable  products  of  Arabia  and  In- 
dia, have  always  been  highly  esteemed  in  Europe,  and 
have  lieen  exchanged  for  the  gold  and  silver,  the  tin, 
wines,  etc.,  of  the  latter.  At  the  first  dawn  of  authentic 
hiator}',  we  find  Phcenicia  the  principal  centre  of  this 
commerce.  Her  inhabitants  are  designated  in  the 
earl}-  sacred  writings  !>'  the  name  of  Canaanites — a 
term  which,  in  the  language  of  the  East,  means  mer- 
chants. The  products  of  Arabia,  India,  Persia,  etc., 
were  originally  conveyed  to  her  by  companies  of  trav- 
eling merchants  or  caravans,  which  seem  to  have  Iteen 
constituted  in  the  same  way,  and  to  have  performed 
exactly  the  same  part  in  the  commerce  of  the  East,  in 
the  days  of  Jacob,  that  they  do  at  present. — Gen. 
xxxvii.  25,  etc.  At  a  later  period,  however,  i'l  the 
reigns  c'  David  and  Solomon,  the  Phasnicians,  having 
formed  an  alliance  with  the  Hebrews,  acquired  the 
ports  of  Klath  and  Ezion-grber,  at  the  northeast  ex- 
tremity of  the  Red  Sea.  Here  they  fitted  out  fleets, 
which  traded  with  the  ports  on  that  sea,  and  prolwbly 
with  those  of  Sonthpra  Arabia,  the  west  coast  of  India, 
and  Ethiopia.  The  ships  are  said  to  have  visited 
Opbir;  and  a  great  deal  of  erudition  has  lieen  expend- 
ed in  attempting  to  determine  the  exact  situation  of 
that  emporium  or  countrj-.  Wo  agree,  however,  with 
Heeren,  in  thinking  that  it  was  not  the  name  uif  any 
particular  |ilace,  but  that  it  was  a  sort  of  general  des- 
ignation given  to  the  coasts  of  Arabia,  India,  and  Af- 


rica, bordering  on  the  Indian  Ocean ;  somewhat  In  the 
same  loose  way  aa  w*  now  use  the  terms  East  and 
West  Indies. 

The  distance  of  the  Had  Sea  tma  Tyi«  being  rei^- 
consideralile,  the  conveyance  of  goods  from  the  one  to 
the  other  by  land  must  have  been  tedious  and  expenc 
ive.  To  lessen  this  inconvenienco,  the  Tyrians,  short- 
ly after  they  got  possession  of  Elath  and  Ezion-geber 
seized  upon  Rhinoculura,  the  port  in  the  Mediterranean 
nearest  to  the  Red  Sea.  The  products  of  Arabia,  In- 
dia, etc.,  being  carried  hither  by  thi  most  compendious 
route,  were  then  put  on  board  shifM,  and  conveyed  by 
a  brief  and  easy  voyage  to  Tyre.  If  we  except  the 
transit  by  Egypt,  this  was  the  shortest  and  most  direct, 
and  for  tliat  reason,  no  doubt,  the  cheapest  channel  by 
which  the  commerce  between  Southern  Asia  and  Eu- 
rope could  then  be  conducted.  But  it  is  not  believed 
that  the  PhoDnicians  possessed  any  permanent  footing 
on  the  Red  Sea  after  the  death  of  Solomon.  The  want 
of  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  have  sensibl}'  effected 
their  trade ;  and  Tyre  continued,  till  the  foundation  of 
Alexandria,  to  be  the  grand  emporium  for  Eastern 
products,  w'th  which  it  was  abundantly  supplied  by 
caravans  from  Arabia,  the  bottom  of  the  Persian  Gulf, 
and  from  Baliylon,  by  way  of  Palmyra. 

The  commerce  of  the  Phtenicians  with  the  countries 
Iwrdering  on  the  Mediterranean  was  still  more  extens- 
ive and  valuable.  At  an  early  period  they  established 
settlements  in  Cyprus  and  Rhodes.  The  former  was 
a  very  valuable  acquisition,  from  its  proximity,  the 
numlwr  of  its  ports,  its  fertility,  and  the  variety  of  its 
vegetalde  and  mineral  productions.  Having  passed 
successively  into  Greece,  Italy,  and  Sardinia,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  explore  the  southern  shores  of  France  and 
Spain,  and  the  northem  shores  of  Africa.  They  af- 
terward adventured  upon  the  Atlantic,  and  were  the 
first  people  whose  flag  was  displayed  beyond  the  Pil- 
lars of  Hercules. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  of  Tyre  probably  at- 
tained their  maximum  from  C60  to  &60  years  before 
Christ.  At  that  period  the  Tyrians  were  the  factors 
and  merchants  of  the  civilized  world,  and  they  enjnyed 
en  undisputed  pre-eminence  in  maritimu  affairs.  The 
pruphot  Ezekiel  (chap,  xxvii.)  has  described  in  mag- 
nificent terms  the  glory  of  Tyre,  and  has  enumerated 
several  of  the  most  valuable  productions  found  in  her 
markets,  and  the  countries  whence  they  were  brouglit. 
The  fir-trees  of  Senir  (Hermon),  the  cedars  of  I-ebauon, 
the  oaks  of  Bashan  (the  country  to  the  eest  of  (ialilce), 
the  ivory  of  the  Indies,  the  fine  linen  of  £g}-pt,  and 
the  purple  and  hyacinth  of  the  isles  of  Elishah  (Pelo- 
ponnesus), are  specified  among  the  articles  used  for  her 
ships.  The  inhabitants  of  Sidon,  Arvad  (Aradus), 
Geitel  (liyblos),  served  her  as  mariners  and  carjientera, 
(jold,  silver,  lead,  tin,  iron,  and  vessels  of  brasui ;  skves, 
hones,  mules,  sheep,  ond  goats ;  pearls,  precious  stones. 
and  coral ;  wheat,  halm,  honey,  oil,  spices,  and  gumsj 
wine,  wool,  and  silk,  are  mentioned  as  l>rirg  iirou^ht 
into  the  |X)rt  of  Tyre  liy  sea,  or  to  its  markets  \t\  laml, 
from  Syria,  Arabia,  Damascus,  Greece,  Tarshi^h,  niid 
other  places,  the  exact  site  of  which  it  is  difficult  to 
determine.— <%e  M'Cdlluou's  Com.  Diet. 
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Tntramarina  (Clor.  UHramatin ;  Vr.  Bltu  cPoutre- 
mer;  It.  OUramarino;  Sp.  Ultramar;  Ross.  Ultrama- 
riit),  a  very  flno  blue  powder  made  from  the  blue  parts 
of  /jC^u.  lazuli.  It  has  the  valuable  property  of  nei- 
ther fading  nor  becoming  tarnished  on  exposure  to  the 
air  or  a  moderate  heat,  and  on  this  account  is  highly 
prized  by  painters.  Owing  to  its  great  price,  it  i»  very 
apt  to  be  adulterated.  It  was  introduced  aliout  the 
end  of  the  16th  century. 

Umbrella.  Described  in  early  dictionaries  as  "  a 
portable  pent-house  to  carry  in  a  person's  hand,  to 
screen  him  from  violent  rain  or  heat."  Umbrellas  are 
very  ancient.  It  appears,  by  the  carvings  at  Persepo- 
lis,  that  umbrellas  were  used  at  very  remote  periods  by 
the  Eastern  princes.  Niebnhr,  who  visited  the  southern 
part  of  Arabia,  informs  ns  that  he  saw  a  great  prince 
of  that  country  returning  ttom  a  mosque  preceded  by 
some  hundreds  of  soldiers,  and  that  he  and  each  of  the 
princes  of  his  numerous  family  caused  a  large  umbrella 
to  bo  carried  by  his  side.  The  old  china-ware  in  pan- 
tries and  cupboards  shows  the  Chinese  shaded  by  an 
umbrella.  It  is  said  that  the  first  person  who  used  an 
umbrella  in  the  streets  of  London  was  the1)enevolent 
Jonas  Hanway,  who  died  in  1786.— Haydx.  Of  late 
years  the  manuiTacture  of  umbrellas  has  been  improved 
by  the  use  of  steel  ribs  instead  of  whalebone.  The  cov- 
erings are  mainly  conflned  to  cotton,  silk,  gingham, 
and  alpaca. 

Exports  or  Uhbbillas  and  Pababols  or  dohistio  Manu- 
TAOTURR  rnou  TUB  United  States  tok  thb  Ybak  end- 
ing June  30,  186T. 

Whtthiruporttd.  VdM. 

Gibraltar $n8 

Canada 931 

British  North  American  Colonies 4828 

British  Weit  Indies 208 

Africa 188 

Haytl 80 

Mexico Ml 

Central  Republic OB 

NewQranada B33 

Sandwich  Islands T4 

ToUl $0846 

The  exports  of  umbrellas  and  parasols  of  foreign 
manufacture  for  the  same  period  were, 

To  Mexico $1018 

"  Whale-flshorlo* 90 

Total 91UH 

Imtobts  or  Umbbillab,  Pabasols,  and  80h-8uadis,  or 
Silk  and  OTntB  kinds,  into  tub  Cnitbd  States  roa  tbb 
Ybab  INDIHO  Jdnb  80,  185T. 

Valnc. 

Hamburg $46 

Bremen 2,9T0 

Belgium 821 

England ^801 

Scotland SC9 

Canada 4S 

France  on  the  Atlantic C3,S(I5 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean 60 

New  Granada 2,991 

Total,  year  lSn6-'fiT $66,360 

United  Kingdom,  a  general  term  by  which 
Great  liritain  and  Ireland  are  designated. — See  arti- 
cles Enolani>,  UiiEAT  Uritaim,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land. 

United  States  of  America.  Lat.  26°  20'  and 
49°  N.,  ond  long.  07°  47'  and  121°  80'  W.  Length, 
east  and  west,  about  2G00  miles;  and  breadth,  north  and 
south,  about  1700  miles.  The  United  States  occupy 
the  middle  zone  of  North  America.  The  frontier  of 
this  vast  country  measures  about  10,000  miles  in  pe- 
riphery, and  of  this  al>out  4000  miles  are  sea-coast  and 
1600  lakio  coast. 

The  seat  of  government  was  established  as  follows : 
At  "Philadelphia,"  Pennsylvania,  commencing  6th 
September,  1774,  and  10th  May,  1775 ;  at "  Haltimoro," 
Maryland,  20tb  December,  1776;  at  "Philadelphia," 
Pennsylvania,  4th  March,  1777 ;  at "  Lancaster,"  Penn- 


sylvania, 27th  September,  1777;  at  "York,"  Pennsyl- 
vania, 30th  September,  1777 ;  at "  Philadelphia,"  Penn- 
sylvania, 2d  July,  1778 ;  at  "  Princeton,"  New  Jersey, 
80th  June,  1783;  at  "Annapolis,"  Maryland,  26th 
November,  1783 ;  at  "  Trenton,"  New  Jersey,  Ist  No- 
vember, 1784 ;  and  at  "  New  York  City,"  New  York, 
11th  January,  1785 ;  Washington  City,  district  of  Co- 
lumbia, was  first  occupied  in  1800. 

Physical  Feaiuret. — The  United  States  are  traversed 
by  two  ranges  of  mountains,  the  Alleghanies,  and  the 
great  mountain  mass  of  North  America,  the  Bocky 
Mountains.  These  divide  the  country  into  three  dis- 
tinct geographical  regions;  the  Atlantic  slope,  de- 
scending f^om  the  crest  of  the  Alleghanies  to  the  ocean 
on  the  southeast;  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  be- 
tween the  Alleghanies  and  the  Bocky  Mountains ;  and 
the  western  declivity,  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to 
the  Pacific.  The  Alleghanies  are  a  long  plateau,  crest- 
ed with  several  mountain  ridges,  and  groups  separated 
ttom  each  other  by  wide  and  elevated  valleys.  They 
commence  in  Northern  Alabama  and  Georgia,  and 
reach  their  culminating  point  in  North  Carolina,  where 
they  attain  an  elevation  of  6476  feet ;  thence  passing 
northeasterly  in  parallel  ridg-es,  varying  in  height  from 
2000  feet  to  6000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  from  20  to  100 
miles,  through  Virginia,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey, 
New  York,  Massachusetts,  Vermont,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Eastern  Canada,  where  they  terminate  in  the  bold 
headland  of  Cape  Gaspi.  In  New  York  they  reach 
their  highest  elevations  in  the  spur  branching  off  north- 
westerly, known  as  the  Catskill  '*'  -ntains  and  the 
Adirondack  group.  In  Massachuseiit,  at  Mount  Wash- 
ington. In  Vermont  it  attains  its  highest  elevation  in 
the  Green  Mountains,  known  as  the  Mansfield  Mount- 
ain and  the  Camel's  Hump.  In  New  Hampshire,  in 
the  White  Mountains ;  and  in  Canada,  at  Mount  Logan. 

The  Rocky  Mountains  take  a  much  greater  breadth, 
and  the  culminating  points  reach  the  region  of  eternal 
snows,  rising  in  the  portion  passing  through  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  the  height  of  14,000  feet.  This  is  the 
great  mountain  range  of  the  continent,  traversing  it 
from  Cape  Horn  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  forming  the  lon- 
gest continuous  mountain  mass  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 
Between  this  range  and  the  Pacific  coast  are  some 
minor  mountain  ridges,  whose  culminatiort  in  several 
places  rise  far  above  the  snow  line,  and  furnish  some 
active  volcanoes. 

The  Mississippi  River  hau  its  entire  course  in  the  ter- 
ritory of  tho  republic,  and  the  valley  drained  by  it,  and 
its  numerous  tributaries,  is  one  of  the  most  fertile  tracts 
on  the  earth's  surface.  The  most  noted  feature  of  the 
United  States  is  the  slightly  incl'  ->ed  plain,  which  ex- 
tends along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast,  with  a  breadth 
of  fh>m  60  to  100  miles  in  width ;  beyond  this  plain 
commences  the  hilly  country  extentling  to  tho  foot  of 
the  Alleghany  ridge.  The  soil  of  the  Atlantic  plain  is 
sandy,  but  in  many  places  highly  productive ;  and  the 
hilly  portion  has  a  strong,  fertile  soil,  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  dense  population.  The  Pacific  section  i.i 
traversed  by  several  extensive  rivers,  ond  presents  a 
much  diversified  surface,  with  varied  and  picturesque 
scenery;  but  some  portions  are  mere  desert  wastes. 
Such  is  said  to  be  tho  case  with  the  great  California 
basin,  tho  water  courses  of  which  are  lost  in  the  sands 
and  volcanic  regions,  or  enter  lakes  with  no  visible 
outlet. 

Lakes.— K\\  the  great  takes,  with  the  exception  of 
Michigan  and  Champlain,  lie  partly  in  Canada,  he 
division  line  passing  centrally  through  them,  and  their 
connecting  streams,  for  a  distance  of  about  1500  miles. 
The  first  (the  most  extensive  sheet  of  fresh  water  on 
tho  earth's  surface)  in  the  series  is  Lake  Superior,  tho 
surplus  waters  of  which,  descending  through  tho  Strait 
of  St.  Marys  into  Lake  Huron,  which,  with  tlie  accu- 
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mulated  waters  from  Michigan,  pass  through  tho  St. 
Clair  Strait  and  Lake,  and  the  Detroit  into  Lalce  Brio ; 
whence,  passing  over  the  precipice  of  Niagara,  and 
through  Niagara  Straits,  enter  Ontario ;  Lalio  Ontario 
has  its  outlet  by  the  magniticent  St.  Lawrence,  through 
Canadian  territory,  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  tabular  statement  of  the  extent  of  those 
fresh-water  ssas,  with  their  depth  and  elevation : 


L>kM. 

Mmk 
Bra«4lU>. 

An>. 

Metn 
I>«i>tli. 

KUritlon 
•bovt  S«». 

Superior..,. 
Michigan  ... 
Green  Umj . . 

Huron 

StCUlr.... 

Erie 

Ontario 

MIlM. 
4IHI 

820 
100 
S40 
20 
MO 
180 

MllM. 
8» 
TO 
20 
80 
14 
40 
SB 

84.  Hilii. 

32,000 
22,4110 

2,000 

20,400 

300 

9,800 

0,800 

Kmi. 

IIOO 
1000 

1000 

1000 

20 

84 
600 

rni. 

BOS 
BTS 
BT8 
BT8 
570 
BOB 
232 

Lako  Champlain,  lying  between  New  York  and  Vor- 
mont,  is  128  milos  long,  and  from  1  to  10  wide,  and  dis- 
charges its  waters  through  tho  Sorel  into  tho  St.  Ijiw- 
renco.  It  is  computed  that  these  lakes  contain  14,000 
cubic  miles  of  water — a  quantity  more  thantivo-sevontiis 
,  of  all  the  fresh  water  of  the  eartli.  The  extent  of  the 
conntry  drained  by  them  from  the  northwest  angle 
of  Lake  Superior  to  tho  St.  Lawrence,  including  also 
the  area  of  the  lakes  themselves,  is  estimated  at  335,616 
square  miles. — See  Lakes,  Cinnmerce  of. 

Riven. — The  water  courses  of  the  United  States  are 
on  an  extensive  scale,  and  afford,  with  the  great  arti- 
Hcial  connecting  links,  a  system  of  inland  navigation 
unsurpassed,  first  in  order  are  those  of  the  Atlantic 
slope,  the  waters  of  which  enter  directly  into  the  ocean ; 
the  principal  of  these  are  the  Penobscot,  the  keuneltcc, 
tho  Mcrriniac,  the  Connecticut,  tho  Hudson,  tho  Dela- 
ware, the  Susquehanna,  tho  Potomac,  tho  James,  the 
Cape  Fear,  the  Great  Pcdee,  the  Savannah,  the  Alta- 
maha,  and  St.  Johns,  etc.  These  are  all  navigable 
streams,  some  for  a  great  distance  inland.  Second, 
the  rivers  eDtering  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  or  Sea  of  Cortcz. 
The  A|)palachicola,  the  Mobile,  tlie  immense  Mi8sissi|v 
pi,  the  Sabine,  the  Trinity,  the  Brazos,  tho  Colorado, 
and  the  Kio  Grande.  The  rivers  entering  tho  Pacilic 
arc  tho  Columbia,  the  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin, 
the  Colorado,  and  Gila,  tho  latter  two  discharging  their 
waters  into  the  Gulf  of  California.  There  arc  many 
rivers  entering  the  great  lakes,  and  also  tlio  St.  Law- 
rence, the  great  artery  of  Canada. — See  rivert  under 
prvper  namet. 

A  remarkable  analogy  exists  in  tho  structure  of  the 
land  in  the  United  States  and  Central  and  Northern 
Europe.  Gneiss,  mica,  schist,  and  granite,  prevail 
over  wide  areas  in  the  AUoghanics;  and  on  the  Atlan- 
tic slope,  and  in  tho  high  and  middle  latitudes  of  the 
continent,  Silurian  strata  extend  over  2000  uiiles.  Tlie 
Rocky  Mountains,  also,  are  mostly  silurian,  except  the 
east  ridge,  which  is  of  slratificd  crystalline  rocks, 
amygdaloid,  and  ancient  vulcanic  priKluctions.  Tlie 
coast  rango  has  tho  same  characteristics,  with  im- 
mense tracts  of  volcanic  rucks,  l>uth  ancient  and  mod- 
ern, chiefly  oljsidian.  In  North  America  volcanic  ac- 
tiou  is  entirely  confine<l  to  the  coast  and  highUnds 
along  the  Pacific:  but  within  tho  I'nited  .Status  at  the 
present  day  this  action  is  dormant  (with  tho  exccptiun 
of  Mount  St.  Helens).  altbouKh  its  activity  is  very 
a|i)iarcnt  both  to  the  north  aud  south — to  tlic  north  in 
Mount  St.  Ellas,  and  to  tho  south  in  tliti  Muxican  vol- 
canoes. Tlic  principal  minerals  produced  in  tho  I'nil- 
ud  States  arc  iron,  '.oaj,  cupper,  lead,  ami  gold,  with 
a  great  nunilwr  uf  less  importance.  Since  IMtM  the 
great  field  of  |,'olil  gathering  hati  been  Culiforiiia,  whcro 
largo  quantities  havn  l>e«n  obtained  with  lilliu  lalior, 
and  l>oth  silver  and  quicksilver  abound  in  tlie  same 
state.  Silver,  however,  is  mostly  obtained  from  the 
lead  and  copper  mines  of  the  Upper  Mitsisaippi  and 
Lake  Superior  countries,  wlicro  it  is  found  iu  combi- 
nation with  these  nietaU.  Tho  principal  deposits  of 
gold,  otlierwise  than  those  uf  Cr.Iifoniia,  occur  iti  tho 


primary  rocks  between  the  Kiver  Kappahannock,  in 
Virginia,  and  the  Coosa,  in  Alabama;  but  it  has  been 
found  in  smaller  r,uantitics  as  fur  north  as  Maine. 
Gold  and  silver  abound  also  In  New  Mexico  and 
Western  Texas,  and  probably  in  the  Mesilla  territory. 
The  coal-fields  of  the  States  aro  of  prodigious  extent. 
Nearly  one-fonrth  of  the  conntry  between  the  AUe- 
ghanies  and  the  Mississippi  is  composed  of  coal-beds; 
and  in  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois,  coal-mining  has  become  of  vast  Importance  to 
general  industry.  The  ascertained  areos  of  the  coal 
formation  in  the  under-mentioned  States  are  as  fol- 
lows: In  Alabama,  3400  square  miles;  Georgia,  150; 
Tennessee,  4300;  Kentucky,  13,600;  Virginia,  21,19£; 
Maryland,  660 ;  Ohio,  11,000;  Indiana,  77'JO ;  Illinois, 
44,000;  Pennsylvania,  16,487;  Michigan,  6000;  and 
Missouri,  6000 !  total,  133,132  stiuarc  miles.  Coal  ha: 
also  been  found  on  tho  Pacific  slope — in  California, 
Oregon,  and  Washington — and  the  mineral  will  no 
doubt  be  found  in  Texas  and  tho  adjoining  country.  As 
a  general  remark,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  coal  east 
of  tho  highest  AUoghanics  lakes  the  form  of  anthra- 
cite, wliile  west,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  great  central 
rivers,  it  is  bituminous.  Iron  is  c<iually  abundant 
with  coal,  and  Is  usually  found  in  juxtaposition  with 
it.  Tho  principal  scats  of  iron  mining  arc  Pcnnsyl- 
vania,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Missouri,  Kentucky,  anil 
Norlhorn  Michigan ;  and  it  is  also  extensively  mined 
in  Northern  Now  York.  Pennsylvania,  however,  is 
pre-eminent  in  this  industry,  and  produces  at  least  one 
half  tho  iron  mined  in  the  United  States.  Copper  is 
mined  chiefly  in  Northern  Michigan,  but  to  a  less  e.\- 
tcnt  in  Connecticut,  New  Yorit,  Tennessee,  North 
Carolina,  etc.;  and  rich  copper  mines  exi.st  also  in 
New  Mexico,  near  tho  head  of  the  (i  River.  Lead  is 
worked  chiefly  in  Illinois,  Wiscon.sjn,  and  Iowa;  on 
(lie  Mississippi,  and  for  many  miles  around  the  terri- 
tory, in  which  nro  included  Dubuque,  Galena,  and 
Mineral  Point;  and  in  these  regions  upward  of  80,iii)i) 
tons  ore  annually  produced.  (With  respect  to  other 
mineral  products  rcler  to  tho  States  severally.) 

Historical  .Summari/. — Eighteen  new  Slates  have  tieen 
admitted  into  the  I'nion  since  the  confederation  of  the 
original  thirteen  colonies,  as  follows: 

1.  Vermont,  which  formed  a  part  of  the  territoiy  of 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  was  admitted  on  the 
4th  March,  17'J1. 

2.  Kentuch/,  which  wos  formerly  a  part  of  Virginia, 
was  admitted  on  tho  Ist  June,  1792. 

3.  Tennrssfe,  formed  from  the  territory  ceded  to  the 
United  States  by  North  Carolina,  and  whicli  afterward 
was  known  as  tho  "  Territory  south  of  the  C>hio  Kivcr," 
was  admitted  on  the  1st  June,  lT'.tt>. 

4.  Ohio,  tile  first  State  formed  from  tho  ''Territoni' 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  Hiver" — a  territory  which  had 
been  ceded  to  tho  I'nited  .States  liy  Virginia  and  olhor 
cl&iinunts,  anil  which  was  erected  into  u  governnunt 
as  early  as  1787,  was  admitted  on  the  2ytli  November, 
1H()2. 

6.  iMuitiana,  a  part  of  the  vast  territory  of  tlio  same 
name  punhasod  of  France  by  tho  United  States  in  IcoH, 
and  s(ibse<)uently  known  as  the  Territory  of  Orleans, 
was  admitted  on  tho  8th  April,  1M2. 

I'l.  Indianu,  Ww  scioiiil  .Stutc  forniid  to  the  northnett 
of  Ohio,  was  admitted  within  its  present  limits  on  the 
nth  Deccmlicr,  IHlrt. 

7.  Atiuiuippi,  which  was  fonned  from  the  terrltorj- 
coded  to  tlio  United  Stales  l>y  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia,  was  ai'mittcd  on  the  (0th  Deienilier,  1H17. 

ft.  ///I'nou,  the  third  of  tho  Northwestern  States,  wai 
admitted  on  the  3d  Dcccmlicr,  IHIH. 

!).  Aliiboma,  the  scouiul  Sinto  formed  fh>m  tho  Roulh 
('arolina  and  (itorgra  cessions,  was  admitted  on  the 
14th  iKrember,  IHlit. 

10.  Afaine,  originally  a  province  of  Massacliusotts, 
but  having  lieen  ]i«rniitt(ii  to  frame  a  State  government 
by  that  State,  was  admitted  on  tho  l&th  Alaah,  1K20, 
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11.  Muaouri,  the  Becond  State  formed  from  the 
Fraiich  purchase,  was  admitted  on  the  10th  August, 
1821. 

12.  Arkansas,  the  third  State  formed  from  the  Louisi- 
ana cession,  was  admitted  on  the  16th  June,  18B6. 

13.  Michigan,  the  fourth  State  formed  from  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  admitted  on 
the  26th  June,  1837. 

14.  f'loridii,  wliich  has  the  same  limits  as  when 
oeded  by  Spain,  iraa  admitted  on  the  8d  March,  1845. 

15.  Texas,  which  had  liecn  an  independent  republic 
for  the  ten  preceding  years,  was  admitted  by  a  joint 
resolution  of  l>oth  Houses  of  Congress  on  the  29th  De- 
cember, 1815. 

10.  Iowa,  the  fourth  Slate  formed  from  the  Territory 
of  Louisiana,  was  admitted  on  the  28th  December,  1846. 

17.  Wisconsin,  i\\e  fifth  State  formed  from  the  ter- 
ritory northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  was  admitted  on 
the  2ath  May,  1848. 

And,  18.  California,  having  been  governed  as  a  State 
for  upward  of  a  year,  was  admitted  on  the  9th  Decem- 
bkir,  1850 ;  and  though  the  lost,  it  is  l)y  no  means  the 
least  important  of  the  members  of  the  great  confed- 
eracy. 

Besides  these  tliirty-one  States,  which  send  repre- 
sentatives to  Congress,  in  number  according  to  their 
population,  thern  are  several  local  and  dependent  gov- 
ernments, which  are  styled  "  Territories  of  the  United 
States."  Such  are  the  Territories  of  Oregon,  Wash- 
ington, Utah,  New  Mexico,  and  Minnesota.  The  Ter- 
ritory of  Neljraska  is  not  yet  organized,  nor  has  the 
vast  territory  set  apart  for  the  Indians  any  aggregate 
existence,  but  eacli  Indian  nation,  within  its  own 
limits,  is  governed  by  its  own  laws. 

1.  Oregon  was  erected  into  a  Territory  on  the  14th 
August,  1848 ; 

2.  Minnesota  on  the  8d  )Iarch,  1849 ; 

3.  Utah;  and, 

4.  New  Mexico,  on  the  9th  September,  1850 ;  and, 

5.  Washington,  originally  a  part  of  Oregon,  was 
formed  into  a  separate  Territory  at  the  session  of  Con- 
gress 1852-53. 

The  only  Territory  now  remaining  without  local 
government  is  that  portion  of  the  United  States  em- 
braced in  the  Nebraska  country,  and  the  vast  domain 
e.xtending  beyond  Minnesota  and  Iowa  westward  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  north  of  the  43d  parallel 
of  north  latitude.  The  tide  of  immigration,  however, 
has  already  reached  to  the  edge  of  the  wilderness,  and 
but  a  few  years  will  elapse  before  settlement  has  pro- 
gressed sufficiently  to  justify  the  organization  of  new 
governments  within  these  immense  solitudes. 


The  District  of  Columbia,  or  Federal  District,  is  un- 
der the  immediate  authority  of  Congress,  and  is  not 
represented  in  that  body.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  General 
Qovemment. 

Area  of  the  United  States.— the  limits  of  the  United 
States  when  their  independence  was  achieved  (176?) 
did  not  exceed  820,680  square  miles.  Louisiana,  pur- 
chased from  France  in  1803,  and  Florida  from  Spain  in 
1819,  added  respectively  an  extent  of  899,579  and 
66,900  square  miles.  In  1842  and  1846  the  Northern 
lioundary  was  settled  by  treaties  with  Great  Britain, 
confirming  the  rights  of  the  United  States  to  808,052 
square  miles,  included  in  the  Territory  of  Oregon,  etc. 
In  1846  Texas  was  annexed,  with  an  area  of  818,000 
square  miles,  and  by  a  treaty  soon  afterward  with 
Mexico  an  area  of  522,955  additional  square  miles  was 
incorporated.  Thus  did  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  double  itself  in  the  first  twenty  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, and  thus  has  it  increased  over  three-fold  in  less 
than  sixty  years.  The  figures  are  given  upon  the 
authority  of  a  statement  prepared  at  the  Topographical 
Bureau  for  the  Census  office,  and  annexed. 

TEaaiTOBiAL  Inobbabe  of  the  United  States. 

Territory.  Squar*  Mil«s. 

Area  of  the  United  States  Bt  the  peace  of  1733 S20,6Sn» 

The  purcliase  of  Louisiana  added  (about) 899,679* 

(The  limits  were  Indefinite ;  those  here  amumed 
are  the  boundaries  of  the  treaty  of  ]Si9,  with  the 
exception  of  Florida  and  parts  of  Mississippi  and 
Alabama.) 

Tlie  acquisition  of  Florida  (treaty  ori819),  added  80,900 

Admission  of  Texas  (Emory's  map  of  1844) 818,:K)0 

Oregon  treaty 308,062 

Treaty  with  .Mcxicot 622,965 

Second  treaty  with  Mexico 27,600 

Total 2,068,666 

The  territorial  extent  of  the  republic  is,  therefore, 
nearly  ten  times  as  large  as  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Franco  combined;  three  times  as  large  as  the  whole 
of  France,  Britain,  Austria,  Prussia,  Spain,  Portugal, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  Denmark,  together;  one  and  a 
half  times  as  large  as  the  Russian  empire  in  Europe ; 
one-sixth  less  only  than  the  area  covered  by  the  fifty- 
nine  or  sixty  empires,  states,  and  republics  of  Europe ; 
of  equal  extent  with  the  Roman  empire,  or  that  of 
Alexander,  neither  of  which  is  said  to  have  exceeded 
3,000,000  square  miles. — Voltaire,  Histoire  de  Russie. 

Considered  in  lesser  divisions,  the  calculations  of  the 
Topographical  Bureau  show  the  existence  of  an  interior 
valley  drained  by  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries,  nearly  as  large  as  the  slopes  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  proper  together,  and  one-third  larger  than 
the  whole  domain  of  the  republic  upon  the  adoption 
of  the  present  Constitution  (1789). 


Abea  or  EAon  Slope  and  Katio  to  the  total  Abba  op  tub  Uhitbv  States. 


Territory. 


Areft  in 

Square  Milei, 


liAtio  of  Area  of  each 

Slope  to  total  Area 

of  United  SUUe. 


i'acific  liope 

Atlantic  slope  proper 614,410 

Northern  I^lce  region 112, (i40 

Gulf  region 826,637 

Atlantic.  l.ak(',  and  (( iilf  ca>t  and  west  of  the  MiaslBaippI 

Mississippi  valley,  drained  by  tlie  Mississippi  and  its  tiibutaries 

Atlantic,  Including  Northern  Lake 02T,0e> 

MisslsHlpiii  valley  and  ( Julf,  or  Middle  region 1,643,U1» 

lly  second  treaty  with  Mexico 

AggrcRato 


7(I6,0U2 


062,602 
1,217,562 


27,500 


26-09 
17-63 
8-83 
11-09 
82-44 
41-47 
2135 
52-55 


2,»t)3,(lt)() 


Thus  over  two-fifths  of  the  national  territory  is 
drained  liy  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries,  and  more 
than  one  half  is  embraced  in  what  may  bo  called  its 
Middle  Region.  One-fourth  of  this  total  area  l)elongs  to 
the  Pacific,  one-sixth  to  the  Atlantic  proper,  one-twen- 
ty-sixth to  tho  Lakes,  one-ninth  to  the  Gulf,  or  one- 
third  to  tho  Atlantic,  including  the  Lakes  and  the  Gulf. 

From  tho  charts  prepared  some  years  ago  by  Colonel 
Gilpin,  of  Missouri,  it  will  bo  perceived  that  a  circle 
described  from  tlie  forks  of  the  Kansas  River,  west  of 
Missouri,  will  touch  New  Orleans  and  Galveston,  or 
tho  Gulf  frontier,  and  the  49th  parallel  of  latitude,  our 


northern  boundary,  making  these  points  equidistant 
from  the  centre.  On  a  larger  circle,  with  tho  same 
centre,  the  points  of  equidistance  will  be  San  Francisco, 

*  These  CKtlmat(!fl  are  lower  than  those  usually  made. 
Morse,  in  his  Qazetteer,  estimates  tho  area  of  the  Union  In 
1788  at  1,000,000 squai-o miles;  and  Major  Stoddard,  who  took 
posseaalon  of  Louisiana  under  the  treaty  and  prepared  a  very 
valuable  history  of  it,  considon  the  area  to  be  1,307,260. 
These,  of  courFC,  were  but  vague  estimates,  subject  to  after 
correction.  Again,  Oregon  has  generally  been  estimated  at 
841,463;  Texas,  402,!H)7 :  California,  448,691. -De  Bow's /n- 
dtutrial  Resources,  vol.  ill. 

t  The  Meslila  valley  is  included  in  the  compntstiou. 
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1894 


UNI 


in  California,  Fort  Vancouver  on  the  Columbia,  in 
Oregon,  Quebec  and  Doston  upon  the  Atlantic,  Hud- 
son's Bay  on  the  extreme  north,  and  Havana,  Vera 
Cruz,  and  the  city  of  Mexico,  on  the  extreme  south. 
The  various  great  basins,  declivities,  and  table-lands 
on  the  contiueut  ho  estimates  as  follows :  Mississippi 
basin,  1,123,100  square  miles;  St.  Lawrence,  475,400; 
Hudson's  Bay,  1,077,300;  Mackenzie  basin,  898,500; 
PaciHc  declivity,  420,000;  Atlantic  declivity,  270,700 
square  miles. 

Mr.  Darby,  in  his  Geographical  Dictionary,  gives 
(ho  following  aggregates:  Valley  of  the  Ohio,  200,000 
square  miles ;  Valley  of  the  Mississippi  proper,  180,000 ; 
Vallev  of  the  Missouri,  600,000;  and  the  Valley  of  the 
Lower  Mississippi,  830,000.  Total,  1,210,000  square 
miles. 

Lieutenant  Slaury  compares  the  basins  of  the  Old 
World  with  those  which  are  drained  into  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  and  Caribbean  seas. 

Mediterranran  in  I'uropo 1,100,000 

Nile 620,000 

Euphrates 19«,000 

Indus 3I«,<»00 

Ganges *J2.000 

Irrawsddy 831,000 

Othirs  of  Indi. 1T3,000 

Of  Westtm  Kuropc,  Klilnc,  etc T3H,000 

Total  of  Mediterranean  India  and  W.  Europe. . .  B,h64.000 


nwiln  of  MiMlMlppl  IWi.OOO 

Ilusiiisin  Kloridn  und  Texas 5«!»,flflO 

Mexico  and  Central  America 800,000 

Amazon l,TI'fl,flOO 

Urinoco  and  all  otliem  of  the  Caribbean  Hea TOO.OOO 


Total  of  Gulf  and  <;aribbcsn  Sea 4.'J«S,000 

8,8&4.000 

Difference  in  square  milca .' 444,000 

Licuieuaiit  Maury  remarks,  "  The  area  of  all  the  val- 
leys whicli  are  drained  by  the  rivers  of  Europe  which 
ompty  into  the  Atlantic,  all  the  vuUvys  that  are  drained 
liy  the  rivers  of  Asia  which  empty  into  the  Indian 
C>cpan,  and  of  all  the  valleys  that  are  drained  by  the 
rivers  of  Africa  and  Kuropo  which  empty  into  the 
Mediterranean,  docs  not  cover  an  extent  of  territory' 
nil  great  as  that  included  in  the  valleys  drained  by  the 
American  rivers  alone,  which  discharge  tlicmselves 
into  one  central  sea." 

Dr.  raltcrson,  of  Philadelphia,  made  the  centre  of 
i>j>rc»enlatire  population  of  fhe  l.'nlun  in  1810  in  the 
iiurthwestem  extremity  of  Virginia,  and  stales  that  it 
lind  traveled  wrstwaid  since  17'J0,  when  it  was  >n  Bal- 
timore county,  Maryland,  182  miles  in  very  nearly  the 
same  parallel  of  lalitudc. 

The  fulloning  table  will  show  the  area  included 
within  the  several  geographical  divisious  wbicli  are 
named : 

AaiA  or  Till  SBvaoAi.  oiiat  Ditisioxs  or  tiik  rxiTxn 

HTATas. 


Aim  ia<l>da4  ia 


The  mat«a 

I'he  Territories 

Non-tiaTeholdhiK  J^Mtea  not  T«rri-) 

turieii f 

Slav<>h<ildinft  Statoa  not  Trrrilortes  .. . 

Nnw  KoKiand  i^UUa 

Middle  rtlatM 

.'Southern  Hlalm 

H<>ulhw<!>trni  ritatn 

Northwi-ntern  rttat<« 

Kaat  of  the  Minaiinlppl 

Ik'twwh  the  MiraiHippI  and  KorkyI 

Mounlalni / 

West  of  the  MiwiwiippI 

North  of  laliludi- 3*1"  30' 

■MMilh  of  lalitndv  M"  Tilt' 

Went  of  th«  Hoekjr  Mountains 

Ka<t  of  ilie  Koekv  Moiiiitalni 


Hiiuar* 

MilM. 

1,4114.1116 

P«r  Onl,  of 

tutsl  Anft. 

4«*> 

1,472,1161 

N)'I4 

dlVOT 

20 -^O 

Hfil.fWi 

29  (10 

6a.(Kis 

2il 

114  024 

3  'At 

!»8,T(I0 

SM 

4T4.43A 

i«  ir> 

8\iB,»l".i 

i:i'M 

Mfi.MO 

tJ-tS 

^JOO,,^! 

40  S8 

•>,fl7fl.V.O 

TOM 

l,\no^>^,^ 

o;  10 

IHKI.INV 

3.' 00 

»7n,2ll'.i 

•-".1  64 

9.0«&.t«- 

70-.1« 

ty  divisions  included  within  the  organized  States  and 
Territories,  but  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  satisfac- 
tory statement  of  their  areas.  By  reference  to  the  sta- 
tistical tables  of  these  countiei  in  the  United  States 
Census  Report,  it  will  be  found  how  liable  they  are  to 
changes,  and  also  what  changes  were  actually  effected 
between  1840  and  1850. 
Ab>a  or  TUB  Statis  AMD  TiBBiToaixs  or  TBB  Uhitid 

STATXa. 


Btati  or  Ttrritory. 


Ana  In 
Sqaar* 
NIIm. 


Alabaina 

.Vrkannaa 

California 

I'olumtria,  District  of. . . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Klorida 

t>«orgia 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian  Ter.  (3.  of  Kanias). 

Iowa 

Kannoa 

Kentucky ,.,<..,.. 

l.ouiBiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Manachnietts 

Michigan 

Minnesota  Territory 

Mississippi 

Miwourl 

Nehrasks  Territory 

Sew  llampKhiro 

New  Mexico  Territory .... 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Oregon  Territory 

Ponnnylvanla 

Ithudu  Ivlsnd 

South  Carolina 

Trnneaaee 

Texas 

Utah  TeiTilory 

Virginia 

Vermont 

Washington  Territory.. . 

WlHconain 

Area  obtainnl  by  treaty 

witli  Mexico 

AKgregste... 


Par  C<Bl. 

oftoUl 
Ar«a. 


A2.1DS 

1C6,980 

60 

4,674 

2,120 

69,268 

68.000 

66,406 

83,809 

Tl,m 

60,014 

114,798 
87,680 
41,266 
81.766 
11,124 
7,800 
66,243 

166, 02n 
47.166 
67,880 

S8t>,»»2 
0,280 

207,007 

47,00(1 

B,82fl 

60,704 

89.964 

186,030 

46,000 

1.806 

20,886 

46.600 

237,6('4 

269,170 
61,.<l&2 
10,'J12 

123.022 
63,024 

27,.')00 


1-78 
178 
6 '32 

oie 

0-07 

2  02 
108 
1  80 
MB 
2-42 
1-78 

3  in 

1-28 
140 
1-08 
0-88 
0-26 
1-91 
6-66 
141 
2-29 
11  44 
032 
7-06 
1-60 
0-28 
1-73 
1-86 
6  80 
1-67 
004 
1-01 
1-65 
8119 
917 
210 
0  36 
410 
184 


■uk  of 
SUtM,  •«., 
TorrOorfolIv. 


|2,tHi8,6(i6 


18 
7 
40 
87 
86 
13 
14 
16 
29 
10 
19 

9 

28 
26 
80 
82 
86 
16 

6 
22 
11 

1 
34 

4 
23 
£6 
21 
27 

6 
24 
39 
SI 
26 

3 

2 
12 
38 

8 
17 


The  I'nited  .Suies  cunsist  at  the  present  time  (IK5H) 
of  thirty-one  independent  .Slatew  and  nine  Territories, 
iiit-luding  the  District  of  Columbia,  whose  areas  will 
lie  found  in  the  table  annexed,  prepared  at  the  To|io- 
Krapbical  Bureau.  It  is  the  only  official  statement. 
There  were  in  1860  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty  couu- 


The  Territory  of  Nebraska  constitutes  one-ninth, 
I'tah  one-eleventh,  Texas  onctwclfth.  New  Mexico 
one-fourteenth,  Oregon  onciixtcenth,  Missouri  and 
Virginia  a  little  more  thon  one-fiftieth  each,  South 
Carolina  one-hundredth,  Mastachiuetts  one-three  hun- 
dred and  eightieth,  and  Rhode  Island  one-two  thousand 
three  hundredth  part  of  the  national  area. 

In  addition  to  the  above  States,  It  is  proposed  to  add 
to  the  Union  the  States  of  Minnesota  (the  IjIII  for  the 
udmlssion  having  already  passed  the  .Senate),  Kansas, 
Oregon  (and,  when  this  territory  shall  be  more  devel- 
oped, a  further  division  of  Oregon  will  take  plane,  aild- 
iiiK  one  or  more  States),  Ontonagnon  (iacluding  the 
northwestern  part  of  Michigan,  and  einliracing  territory 
as  largo  In  extent  as  New  York  State),  Nehrnska,  and 
Washington.  It  is  also  proposed,  when  Texas  shall 
increase  suflicicntly  in  population  to  make  a  division 
of  that  State  advisable,  to  divide  it  into  one  or  t«o 
more  Stales.  Ratios  of  representations  for  Congress, 
1790  and  IHOO,  1  to  .'1,1.(10(1 ;  1810,  ;i5,0tK);  1820,40,000; 
18.30,  47,70«);  1840,  70,«80;  1H,M),  93,i'J0.  Act  of  IHM 
lixes  the  number  of  members  at  23.1,  to  whleh  aflerwnrd 
was  added  I  for  California  ;  Massachusetts,  liliddo  Isl- 
and, Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Alaliaina. 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Missouri,  Indiana,  Texas,  South 
Carolina,  and  Georgia,  1  memlwr  each  for  largest  frac- 
tions. Future  ratios  of  apportionment  lo  lie  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Interior,  by  dividing  the  nunilier 
23;)  Into  whole  repre$entat%t<e pttpulaliim,  giving  Stales 
with  largest  fractions  meml>ers  to  make  up  the  total. 
Blemhors  from  new  States  admitted  shall  be  iu  addition 
to  the  233  until  the  next  census. 
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POlftll.ATIOH,  POPOLAIIOK  TO  SquABE  MlH,  CAPIIALg,  ANB  POPUlA-nOW  Or  CAPITALS  OF  TBI  StATXS  AHD  TIBBITOBIIB 

or  THB  "j»it«d  Statbb  in  tub  Ybab  1850. 


SUtM  nnd  TirriloriN. 


WbllM. 


PopulnUmi,  latO. 


Ptm  Colortd. 


8Utm. 


Popalation  to 
Sqnsr*  Mil*. 


Capllali. 

Montgoniory 

Little  Kotlc 

SBcimmento 

Raleigh 

Columbia 

WaBBIiISTOII  ClTt 

Hartford 

Dover 

Tallahassee 

Columbua 

Bprtngfleld 

Indianapolia 

Iowa  cVty 

Frankfort 

Baton  Kouge 

Augusts 

Annapolis 

Boston 

Tjinstng 

St.  Paul 

Jackson  

Jefferson  City 

Concord  

Santa  Fd 

Albany  

Trenton 

Columbus 

Salem 

Harrlsburg 

Providence  

Nashville 

Austin  

^'illmore  City 

Richmond 

Montpellcr 

Olympla 

Madison 


PopnUUon 
of  CaplUli. 


Alabama 

Arkansas  

California 

Carolina,  North 

Carolina,  South 

Columbia,  District  of . 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia  

Iliinota  

Indiana 

Indian  Territory 

Iowa 

Kansas  Territory 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Mesilia  Territory 

Michigan 

Minnesota  Territory  . . 

MisslsHippi 

Missouri 

Nebraska  Territory . . . 

New  Hampshire 

New  Mexico  Territory. 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Ohio 

Oregon  Territory 

Pennsylvania  

Rhode  Island  

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah  Territory 

Virginia  

Vermont 

Washington  Territory. 
Wisconsin 

Total 


426,514 
162,189 

01,635 
66.3,028 
274,563 

87,941 
368,090 

71,169 

47,203 
621,672 
846,034 
077,154 

191,881 


2,266  842,844 

608  47,100 

963 
27,463  888,684 

8,960  884,984 

10,069  8,687 

7,698 
18,078  2,290 

982  39,310 

2,931  831,682 

5,436 
11,262 
(Inhabited  by  about  llO! 
888     ■  ' 


771,628 
209,897 

92,507 
809,030 
668,607 

61,C8I 
870,702 

91,632 

87,445 
906,186 
861,470 
988,416 
000  Indians. 
192,214 


761,418 
255,491 
681,813 
417,943 
985,460 


(No  white  Inhabitants  in  1850.) 


16-3 

4  0 

06 

19-1 

83-8 

1(B3-T 

78-1 

43  2 

IS 

166 

16-4 

29-2 

8-8 


895,071 

6,038 

296,718 

592,004 


10,011 
17,142 

1,S5« 
74,728 

9,064 


2,688 

89 

980 

2,618 


210,981 
244,809 

96,368 


809,878 
87,422 


26-1 
12-6 
16-7 
68-0 
1872 
(The  population  can  not  exceed  10,000,  chiefly  Indians.) 

7-1 

0-0 
12-8 
10-6 


982,405 
617,762 
588,169 
683,084 
994,614 


897,664 

6,077 

606,626 

682,044 


817,456 

61,525 

8,048,826 

465,600 

1,965,060 

12,038 

2,268,160 

143,875 

750,836 

151,084 

11,330 

894,800 

818,402 

1,049 

804,756 


(No  white  inhabiUnts  In  1850.) 


620 

22 

49,069 

23,810 

26,279 

66 

53,626 

8,670 

6,422 

897 

24 

54,333 

718 

15i 

636 


289,459 

08,160 

26 

472,628 


19,553,06s       434,496       8,204,813     23,191,870 


817,976 

61,647 

8,097,894 

489,565 

1,980,329 

12,093 

2,311,786 

147,646 

1,002,717 

212,592 

11,880 

1,421,661 

814,120 

1,201 

806,391 


89-6 

0-3 

67-8 

71-4 

49-6 

0-0 

49-2 

122-9 

22-8 

0-6 

0-1 

23-2 

39-2 

0-0 

66 


7-0 


8,728 
2,167 
6,820 
4,618 
6,060 
40,001 
13,656 
1207 
1,891 
6,943 
4,583 
8,091 

i,'683 

8,308 

8,906 

11,768 

3,011 

186,881 

i,'220 
1,338 
1,881 
8,000 

8,670 

4.846 

60,768 

6.461 

17,882 

600 

7,834 

41,513 

11,498 

629 

200 

27,570 

2,810 

200 

1,871 


Aqoueoatb  Population 

AXD   DeNBITT  OF  TIIK 

States  and  Tbbbitobixs  op  tub  United  States. 

StBt«B  %ad  TerritoriM 

Populstion. 

Daniity.       | 

1190. 

1800. 

1810. 

1890. 

1930. 

1840. 

18(0. 

1840. 

18iO. 

Alaliauitt 

238',  141 
59,096 

82,648 

7'8",677 

96,510 
819,728 
878,717 

14V,899 
181,189 
340,120 
393,751 

434,373 
09,110 

249,073 
86,791 

85,416 
748,808 

14"  098 

?61,002 

64,273 

162,101 

1875 

220,996 

15l",7i9 
341,648 
428,246 

sisso 

188,762 
211,948 
5S6,756 
478,108 

45.365 
60-2,361 

09. 1-22 
845,691 
105,602 

164;  406 
880,200 

24',623 

262,042 

73,674 

262,488 
12,282 
24,520 

406',6il 

76,r>56 

228,705 

880,546 

472,040 

4,762 

40,852 

20,846 

214,360 

246,666 

959,W9 

655,500 

280,760 

810,091 

77,031 

416,116 

261,727 

217,7i3 
974,622 

127,901 
14,273 

83,639 

276,202 

72,749 

840,987 
66,211 
147,178 

664',8i7 

168,407 

298,836 

407,860 

523,287 

8,896 

75,448 

66,586 

M4,161 

277,576 

1,372,812 

038,829 

581,434 

1,049,463 

83,059 

602,741 

422,813 

236,704 
1,065,379 

309,627 
80,388 

89.834 
2il7,676 
76.748 
34,730 
616.823 
157,415 
843,081 

687,917 
216,789 
399,466 
447,040 
610,408 
81,630 
186,621 
140,456 
269,828 
820,8-23 

1,918,606 
7il7,9S7 
937.903 

1,348,233 

97,199 

581,186 

631,004 

280,662 
1,211,405 

5,318 

590,766 
97,574 

43',7i2 

800,978 

73,085 

64,477 

691,392 

476,188 

685,866 

43,112 

779,8-28 

862,411 

601,793 

470,019 

737,699 

212,267 

875,661 

883,702 

284,574 

873,306 

2,428,921 

763,419 

1,519,467 

1,724,038 

108,830 

594,398 

829,210 

29V,948 

1,239,797 

80,946 

6,100 

771,623 

209,897 

92,597 

61,687 

870,792 

91,682 

87,445 

906,185 

851,470 

938,416 

192,214 

982,406 

517,762 

683,169 

583,034 

994,514 

397,654 

606,326 

682,044 

317,976 

489.665 

3,097,394 

869,039 

1,980,329 

2,311,786 

147,545 

668,507 

1,002,717 

212,592 

814,120 

1,421,661 

805,891 

6,077 

01,647 

13,204 

11,380 

11-66 
1-87 

437-12 
66-82 
86-88 

0-92 
11-93 

8-69 
20-28 

0-85 
20-70 

8-54 
15-80 
42-26 
r4-6S 

3-77 

T-97 

6-69 
80-67 
44-87 
51-68 
1480 
88  02 
37-48 
83  38 
20-23 
18-18 

28  69 

20-21 

057 

16-21 

4K)2 

069 

861-46 

79-83 

48-18 

1-48 

1662 

16-87 

29-24 

8-78 

26  07 

12-66 

18-36 

62-41 

127-60 

7-07 

13-86 

10-12 

34-26 

58-84 

6690 

17-14 

49-66 

60-26 

112-97 

22-75 

21-99 

0  89 

80-76 

28-17 

5-66 

0  04 

0-30 

0-07 

0-04 

California 

Columbia,  District  of. 

Delaware 

Florida 

GeorKia 

IllinolH 

Kentucky 

Maino 

Musachusotts 

Missouri. 

New  Hampshire 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Virginia 

Minnesota  Territory. , 
New  Mexico  Territory 
Oregon  Terrilory  .... 
Utah  Territory 

Total 

5,305,937 
Less  12 

9,638,191 
Less  60 

8,929,827 

6,305.926 

7,239,814 

9,638,131 

12,866,020 

17,0«9,4%8 

23,191,876 

9-55 

7-9(^ 

Dbnsitt  or  Population  to  S<)nABB  Milb  in  tub  Ukitkd 
Statis. 


Ytsn. 

1790. . . 

DMsilT. 
...  4  79 
...  6-47 

Vmh. 
18M... 
1830. . . 
1S40... 

D.Hily. 
....  6-89 
...  7-20 
...  9-66 

Yun. 

1880... 

Duilly 
...  I'M 

liWO. .. 

1810... 

...  4  81 

For  an  explanation  of  tho  principle  upon  which  tbo 
following  table  may  bo  constructed,  see  Professor 
Tucker's  Progrtu  of  the  United  Slate*,  p.  107.  By- 
starting  with  the  population  of  1790  as  a  basis,  which 
was  3,920,827,  and  adding  three  per  cent,  for  every 


UNI 


1896 


UNI 


year,  making  4,047,721  for  1791,  4,IU9,162  for  1702, 
•nd  so  oil  for  every  year  until  1860,  Mr.  Darby,  the 
well-known  (geographer,  arrived  at  result*  which,  when 
compared  with  the  particular  census  years,  showed  as 
follows : 

Y»n.  Eitlatslrd.  Cmmu. 

18()0 ft,-.'SI,i08  B,3ie,!l25 

1810 T,Oilh,U(M  7,'a»,8U 

189) 9,536,182  9,638,181 

18M 12,811.118  12,868,080 

1840 1T,21T,7(1«  17,089,463 

ISeO S3,1S8,U()4  93,191,876 

AooiaoATit  rorvLATioM  or  tdx  ITnitch  Htatis  tob  BAcn 
Year  fkom  IIM  to  1860.— (  Iiik  IUti  pbov  1840  to  1860 
IS  Assi'Micii  AH  Data  roa  tub  mbxt  UBOAoa) 


Y«An. 

A|(»r.(i«t«. 

Y«*rt. 

1T90.. 

.  S,yi!»,sJ7 

IS14... 

1791.. 

.   4,041t,6(10 

1S16... 

1794.. 

.  4,173,024 

1810... 

17.13.. 

.  4,.30O,'.'10 

1817... 

1794.. 

.  4,431,272 

1818... 

17116. . 

.  4.660.329 

1819... 

1796. . 

.  4,7116,604 

1820... 

17117.. 

.  4,848,919 

1S31... 

1798. . 

.  4,9ti6.7«> 

l!S-.>2... 

1799.. 

.  6,148,994 

18.'3... 

181)0. . 

,  6,3i»,926 

1824... 

1801.. 

.  6.473,407 

1828... 

]80'2.. 

.  6.64«,17fl 

1820... 

18113.. 

.  6,S.'4,398 

1827... 

1804.. 

.  6.008,246 

1323... 

1805.. 

.  6.IS7.897 

IS.'li... 

18ii6.. 

.  6  393,634 

1830... 

1807.. 

.  6,.V.»6,.'i46 

1831... 

l-i()8.. 

.  6.803,628 

18W... 

ISfW. . 

.  7.018,28i 

1333... 

^^i\0.. 

.  7,239,814 

is;)4... 

ISII.. 

.  7,449,900 

18 ;6... 

I>ir2.. 

.  7.«tM,206 

IS-TO... 

1813.. 

.  7,SS3,72» 

1837... 

8,117^710 

8,;i6:i,3:)s 

8,696,8iK) 

8,846,312 

9,102,<)«0 

9,860,261 

9,638.131 

9,9-.'0,«iiO 

10,211,348 

10,810,013 

10,8I8,66;> 

11,135,727 

11,462,088 

11,71>8,013 

12,14378.'. 

12,499,687 

12,8116,020 

lS,\;34.n31 

13,614.420 

14,004.789 

14,406.360 

14.819,4-.'.'> 

18.244,844 

16,681,447 


Yoin. 

18^8,., 
18.i9... 
18J0... 
1841... 
18(2... 
1843... 
1814... 
1846... 
1840. . . 
1847... 
1848... 
1819... 

laio. . . 

1S6I... 

l8,^3... 

1853... 


llUsT,0S7 
16,898,630 
17,069,463 
17,600.762 
18,148,639 
18,713,479 
19,'i»8,971 
19,896,674 
V0,616,N71 
21,164,444 
Vl,81«,89;i 
22,491,305 
23,1(11,876 
23,873,717 
24.676.804 
26,296,196 


18.M.,.  26,041.890 


is:, 

T*o.. 

1W7.. 

I3rv8. . 
I85:i.. 

ISOO. . 


W.S07.&91 
27,606,062 
88,406,074 
29,242,ir.9 
80,101,887 
80,086,661 


The  national  census  was  conducted  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  until  the  formation  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  (March  8,  1849),  when  It 
was  made  a  subordinate  branch  of  that  ofHco.  The 
statistics  were  obtained  by  tlin  marshab  of  the  district 
courts  prior  to  18S0,  and  special  deputies  appointed  un- 
der them.  Several  months  were  usually  devoted  to  the 
labor;  and  the  returns  thus  ol)taincd,  being  subject  to 
(lin  errors  arising  from  changes  and  removals  in  the 
interim,  consequently  were  not  always  reliable. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  progress  of  popu- 
lation from  the  year  18C0  to  the  close  of  the  century  : 


YMn. 

1801.. 
1802.. 
1K63.. 
1864.. 
1866.. 
1866.. 
1867.. 
1863.. 
1869.. 
1870.. 
1371.. 
1872. . 
1878.. 
1874. . 


82,023,400 
a2.98,t,262 
33.978,1)28 
34,1198,826 
36,038,931 
36,089,877 
37,170,958 
38,286.086 
39,4:14,668 
40,617,708 
41,830,880 
4.1,091,882 
44,384.064 
45,718,686 


Yean. 
1876. 
1876. 
1877. 
1378. 
1879. 
1880. 
1*81. 
1889. 
1883. 

1884: 

18.35. 
13S6.. 
1887. 
1888. 


47^53^(182 
48,490,663 
49,ll6V6.'i2 
61,453,291 
62,096,889 
64.886,7116 
66,284,399 
67,911,130 
69,648,463 
61,447,016 
63,291,858 
66.190,192 
67,146,917 
60,160,294 


V»n. 

1H8!I. 
1890. 
1891. 
1898. 
189S. 
18(14. 
1896. 
18116. 
1817. 
1898. 
180*. 
11100. 
1001. 


Asmwu. 

.  7I.M.122 

.  73,382,188 

.  76.6;8,ni:9 

.  77,84n.84S 

.  80,176iiti3 

.  82.681,844 

.  88.(168.784 

.  87.610.647 

.  90,228.  S03 

.  92.!'38.7'.3 

.  96,723.79!) 

.  98,696,612 
.101,868,377 


AffriaiUiire. — The  following  table  will  show  the  rela- 
tive number  of  farms,  and  quantity  of  acres  In  cncli  in 
the  several  States  and  Territories  of  the  United  States, 
as  well  as  the  value  of  farms  and  implements.  The 
unimproved  land  embraces  such  as  is  in  occupancy  and 
necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  improved,  though  uot 
itself  reclnimcd.  Meadow-lands  in  all  of  the  States, 
are  therefort  regarded  improved. 


FABMIIfO   I.AXDS   Aim  IMFBOYBMBNTS  OF  TUB  I'KITBO   RTATXS,  ]850. 


StAlM  ftli4  T«rTlloriM. 


T*Twm,    I  Arm  of 

PluitA-    '  imp?ovcJ 

UofU,  lie.  I  I.Aod. 

I 


Alabikuia 

Arkansas  

('alifornU  

Columbia,  Diatrict  of . . 

Connecticut 

Uelawaro 

Florida 

(SeorRla 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentiirky 

I/<ulsinna 

Maine 

Manland 

MaisachiiH!ts 

Miehlptn 

MIstiaalppI 

MlMourl.... 

New  llainpuhire 

Uttw  Jersey 

New  York  

North  Carolina 

Oliio 

Pennajrlvanla 

Khodp  lalanil 

Houth  I'arolins 

Tenneuee 

4rT.-xa« 

Vermont 

VIntiiila 

Wiaronsin 

Mlnnriota  TrrHtorjr . . . 
New  Meiico  'I'erritorjr. 

Onuoa  Territory 

Utah  Territory 

Total,  I860 


41.904 
17,783, 
872i 
267 
«.446 
6,063| 
4,3IH 
61,7691 
76,208! 
93,896 
14,806 
74777 
13.4-.'9 
4«,V6o; 
21,860l 
B4,a«9| 
84,069 
83.9601 
64,4."*i 
89,229! 

170.621 

6S.'.I63 

14.1,307, 

127.6771 

6,335! 

29,9(171 

72,786' 

12,ius! 

99,7631 

77,013 

20,177 

1671 

S,T80 

1.1641 

986 


4.4.15.614 

73l,.')30 

32.464 

16,267 

1,763.178 

680.362 

S49,04!i 

6,878.479 

6.0.89.815 

6.04rt.6i;i 

824.68.' 

5.968.270 

1.510,026 

2.o:t<i.5  6 

•J,7li7.90.% 

2,133,430 

1,929,110 

3,444.853 

2,938,425 

2,281,433 

1.767,W1 

12.408  964 

6.4.'«,!l78 

9,88l,4»9 

8,6.'.1.6I9 

3.'>6437 

4078.6M 

5,176,173 

6»a.9:6 

8.601,403 

10,860,135 

1,04.V49'.t 

5,03.% 

166,201 

1.12,357 

16,333 


1,440,075  113,038,614 


Arrt*  of 

ufiimprovail 

Lutl. 


7.702.067 

1  816.684 

3,861, ,531 

11,187 

616,701 

375,282 

1.246,840 

16,442,900 

6.997.867 

7,746,879 

l.'.H  1,332 

10,981,473 

3.390,018 

2,M6,7»7 

1.S36.446 

1,222.570 

2.4.54,780 

7.046,061 

6.794,345 

1.140,026 

»8 1,965 

0.710,120 

18  81,1.003 

s  146,00(1 

6,294,783 

197.461 

12.145.049 

13.308,849 

10.352,863 

1,524418 

15.798,176 

l,9Sl,l.'i0 

23,846 

124,370 

2e'.l,«61 

30.616 


Av«r«»« 
Number 
nl  ArrM 
U>«aeli 
Fann. 


146 
4406 
103 
106 
1.53 
371 
441 
153 

i:m 

106 
227 
378 

97 
212 

'.»'.) 
fiO 
309 
179 
116 
116 
113 
369 
126 
117 
103 
541 
261 
!l4-3 
139 
.140 
148 
184 

77 
378 

61 


Caah  Valaa 
of  Vuuu. 


964,328,224 

16,86,5,246 

8,874,041 

1,730,460 

78,726,422 

18,8^0,031 

6,328.109 

98,763,448 

96,133,290 

136.3s5.173 
16,6%7,567 

155,021,262 
7.\S14,398 
64.361,743 
R7.l78.r46 

10'.i,O76,847 
61.372,446 
54.738,634 
61,225,548 
55,245.997 

180,237,511 

654.,'>46.642 
67,N91.766 

888.758.608 

407.376,099 
17.070,802 
88,431.634 
97,851,212 
16,560,003 
63,367,«.'T 

816.401.643 

28,628,568 

161,948 

1,653,922 

8,849,170 

311, 71,19 


ValiM  of 

Kamitnff 

ImplfftntfDta 

Macbioary, 


AT«r«K* 
Valut  of 
Parmi. 


$6,125,(m3 

1,601,296 

103.4-3 

40,220 

l,a9-2,541 

510,27(> 

663,796 

5,994.160| 

6.406  6611 

6.704,444 

1,172,860| 

6.169,0371 

lt,57(i,9.1« 

2,284.K)7, 

8.463.443 

n,209.r>84 

2,891,3711 

5,762,927, 

3.931,526! 

2.314. 125i 

4.4'.'5,6ii3 

22,n«4,92fl 

ll.93l.688i 

12.711(1,586 

14,722.541 ! 

4!i7,20l 

4.1H6.a64 

6,:iftii.210; 

2,151,704' 

2  739,28.' 

7.0'J1,772' 

1,641.868 

1 6, 98 1 1 

77,960^ 

183,423 

34.23S 


$1633 
860 
4443 
6431 
3240 
3114 
1469 
1850 
1261 
14.%8 
1125 
8073 
5(148 
1173 
8'.88 
8209 
1.'.21 
1612 
1161 
1890 
51^0 
3  60 
1199 
2495 
311(7 
3170 
1(751 
1346 

i;i87 

2129 
2H10 
1414 
1081 

441 
2443 

337 


AvvraffR 
Valox  of 
Farm  in  If 

lin|i)«in«nl« 
and 

MaebiPTy. 


lsO,628,00(i|     203    9», 871, 676  426!i(15l,587.638    •f2.ft3 


$122 
90 

lis 

151 
84 
84 

183 

114 
^ 
71 
79 
09 

863 
49 

113 
94 
85 

170 
73 
7U 

iv> 
69 

83 
115 

98 
188 

74 
170 

92 

91 

81 
102 

81 
167 

91 


$108 


$ie.'<6 
160 
4561 
6682 
3324 
3198 
1629 
1964 
1345 
1524 
1204 
2142 
6511 
l'«2 
4101 
.1296 
1606 
1732 
1284 
1!'«9 
5215 
S379 
1261 

mi 

■xm 

2S31( 
1419 
153.1 
2«1 
•iflfll 
1495 
1139 
461 

im, 

4iS 
$2369 


Tlie  average  numlier  of  acres  embraced  in  each 
farm  in  the  I'liiied  States  i(  aKl,  valued  at  ♦2J5«,  and 
upon  each  farm  there  is  an  average  of  910^  >»  imple- 
ments and  niai.'hiiiery.  In  I..ouisiana,  so  coiiiplicaled 
is  the  sugar  process,  the  average  machinery  is  (IHG3  to 
the  farm.  By  another  table  prepared  liy  sections,  it 
would  seem  that  only  about  one-thirteenth  nf  the  whole 
area  of  the  organized  States  and  Territories  is  iin- 
provnil.  an'l  almiit  onc-<'li;lilli  kioP'  Ik  (h  ( ii|iii.'<|  and  imt 


improved.  In  New  Rnglaiid  about  twenty-six  arrcs  In 
the  hundred  are  improved,  in  the  Soutli  slxtct'ii  acres, 
in  the  Northwest  twelve,  and  in  the  Southwest  live. 
In  the  South  the  number  of  aen'.s  to  the  form  h  liirnest, 
liut  the  value  per  acre  is  most  in  the  MiilJIe  States. 
The  average  value  per  acre  for  the  1,'nion.  improved 
and  uniinprnvcd,  is  |tiri4.  The  whole  niiiiil>er  of 
acres  orcupici!  is  21(,'t,rjfi0,('H,  or  Hourly  one-«i.\lli  part 
(■f  tlie  national  iloniain, — Cenaui  ii'i'irl  of  in.'iH. 


11 . 1 


trNl  1897  tort 

AgllOrLTPBAI.  HATIO  TAllL»g  0»  Tim  RtATKR,   1850. 


.  ^-1  1'.,  ( 


BmIIoiu. 

Whola  Ana 

iDACtM 

Land  in  ue. 

Propoition  uf  liUd 
to  UM  to  Ana. 

Nutiib«r 

of 
Pamit. 

Avtrig* 

Value  of 

Afrieuitural 

Impleman'j 

t4Meh  Karm. 

Av«raga 
Numbar 
of  Aorai 
loaaeb 
rann. 

^alus 
par 
Aera. 

tmprored. 

UolmproTid. 

Jm- 
pro«d, 
p«r  Cent. 

Unlin- 
p.r  Ceiil. 

New  KnKlknd 

Mlddlu  HtatCil 

41,6V<4,820 

78,36.1,860 

166,573,700 

161,6,W,840 

263,004,160 

629,266,680 

183,002,560 

ll,lAO,eM 
26,200,608 
26,614,289 
15.426,780 
82,648,667 
862,880 
643.1)4(1 

7,216.864 
16.212,717 
61,169.873 
83,772,6711 
46,963.700 

4,340,214 

10.852,803 

,16-72 
16  07 
lOlT 
12-90 

■06 

•42 

17-84 
3'i'lO 
36-94 
22-2T 
18-86 

00 

7-14 

167,651 

360,298 
22O,t.'08 
179,889 
612,217 

6,869 

ia.i!i8 

77-17 
V20-8t 

08-37 
108-63 

79-49 

67-71 
176-40 

109  56 
12108 
399-00 
273-67 
166-41 

638-28 

042-47 

20-2T 

28-07 

634 

6-26 

11-89 

18D 

144 

riouthwoatcra  States* 

Nortliweittorn  StaUi* 

(jHlirurnla  and  urganUod) 

Territories j 

Texa» 

Total 

l,466,46^610 

118.082,614 

18i),628,0«0 

■7-71 

l-i-31 

1,4411,076 

104-01 

202-60 

11  14 

*  Excluaive  of  Texas  and  Oalit'omta. 

I.iTK  Stook  upon  Fabmb  and  AaBicin.T(n>Ai.  Pboduotions  or  tue  Htatu  aitd  TiBBiTomig,  1840  ahd  1850. 


■tataa  and  TarriloTlaa. 


Alubania 

ArkatiflaH 

t'alifurrila 

Cnliiiiibln,  UUtrict  of , 

(Jonnt'Ctlcut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Ucar|;la 

Illinois 

Indiana  

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Mafjrland 

Masnchnaetti 

MiohlRan 

MiB«i(IBippi 

Missouri 

Nev  Ilanipsliire 

Nevr  .lurscy 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

Pennsylvania 

Khode  Island 

Hnnth  Carolina 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WIscoubIu 

Minnesota  Territory . . 
Now  .Mexico  Territory. 

Oregon  Territory 

t'tah  Territory 


l-i8  OUl  69,8.(5 


151.331  57.379 


1450. 


60,lii7 
21,719 
824 
26,879 
13.852 
10,848 


11,560 

1,666 

67 

49 

791 

5,002 


267,653 

314,209 

88.586 

316.682 

89.614 

41.721 

75,684 

42.2n 

68,506 

115,460 

225,319 

84.233 

63,966 

447,014 

148.693 

463.397 

860.398 

6,168 

or,  171 

270,636 

76,700 

61,057 

2r2,403 

80,179 

860 

6.07(1 

8.046 

2.429 


Aaaea 

and 

Malaa. 


1880. 


10.573 

6,509 

751 

65,600 

44,840 

65 

6,644 

84 

70 

64,647 

41,667 

10 

4,089 

91)3 

25,269 

3,4.'3 

2,269 

1 

87,483 

75,803 

12,463 

218 

21,483 

166 

14 

8,6.''>4 

420 

325 


Horaaa, 

Aiiea,  and 
Mnlaa. 


1890. 

187,806 

71.756 

23,385 

881 

26,0'J8 

14.643 

16.350 

-208.710 

278,226 

320,893 

39,290 

831,291 

184,363 

41.776 

81.828 

42.26) 

68.576 

170,007 

266,986 

34,252 

08.044 

447,977 

173.952 

466,820 

362,667 

6,169 

134.654 

846,939 

89,223 

61,275 

293,886 

30,835 

874 

13,733 

8,460 

2,754 


Honaa 
and 

Mulea. 


1840. 
143,147 

61,472 

2,i45 

84.650 

14.421 

l-2,0^-| 

157,540 

199,23.'i 

241,0:«i 

10,T.(4 

396,863 

99,88  =i 

63,208 

92,220 

61,484 

80.144 

109,227 

196,(132 

43,892 

70,602 

474,M3 

166,6i« 

430,627 

36,5,1-29 

8,024 

120,021 

341,400 

62,402 

326,488 

6,736 


Mllrh 
CoWi. 


IMI). 

2a7,791 

03,161 

4,280 

813 

B5,401 

19,248 

72.870 
".34.223 
•294,671 
•284.654 

i.\7(H 
'217,475 
10,'),576 
I33,.')66 

86,86u 
13(,09!l 

99,676 
214,231 
230.16!) 

94.-277 
118.736 
03 1. 32-1 
221.799 
.541.4(19 
.53fl.2'24 

18.6.18 
193,^244 
260,456 
217,811 
140,128 
317.610 

64,339 
607 

10,638 
9,427 
4861 


Work- 
log 
Oien. 


18611. 

66.961 
34.239 

4,780 

104 

46,988 

9,707 

6,7(14 
73.-2S6 
76.150 
40,221 
21,81-2 
62,274 
64,(108 
83,893 
84,135 
40.611 
R5.3,5ii 
8:).4«6 
112.1118 
69.0.'7 
12.070 
178.900 
37.3IKI 
66.381 
61,527 

8.13(1 
20,607 

61.2S5 
48,57 
80.613 
42,801 

12,267 
8,114 
5.-J00 


Otkar 

Cattle. 


Total 
Neat 
CaUla, 


Neat 
rattlt. 


Sbaap. 


I860. 

433,263 

106,820 

253,599 

123 

80,226 

24,166 

182,41.'. 

090,019 

541,20(1 

389.891 

fl9,0-.'.'i 

442,7i;3 

414,708 

1-5,800 

98,695 

83,284 

119,471 

430,2.54 

44(1,173 

114,0(16 

80,455 

767.406 

434.402 

749,007 

562.1(15 

0.375 

503.(135 

414,051 

001,018 

164.143 

609.187 

76,293 

740 

10,085 

24,188 

2,489 


1810. 
7'28,015 
29'2,710 
262,050 
1,040 
212,075 
63,211 
261,0851 
,097,5i8 
91-2,036 
714,066 
130,621 
762.512 
675,342 
343.339 
219,580 
25(1,9(14 
274.4(17 
733,970 
791,610 
207,910 
211,201 
,877,039 
61',3,510 
,358,947 
,1.53,940 
36.201 
777,686 
750,762 
930,114 
34'i,H48 
,076,200 
183,433 
2,002 
82,977 
41,729 
12,616 


1840, 

668,013 
188,786 

'8,274 
288,660 

53,888 
118,081 
834,414 
6^26,274 
619,980 

88,040 

787,093 

881,248 

827,266 

226,714 

282,674 

185.190 

623,197 

433,876 

275,562 

220,202 

1,911,241 

017,871 

1,217,874 

1,172,005 

80,8(11 
572,608 
822,861 

884,841 

1,024,148 

80,269 


1860. 

871,880 

91,'26fl 

17,674 

160 

174,181 

27,608 

28,811 

600.436 

894,043 

1,122,493 

14(1,90(1 

1,102,091 

110,333 

451,677 

177,902 

188,061 

746,436 

304.1(29 

762,511 

384,756 

100.4S8 

3.4.53,'241 

6(  6,249 

3,942,9^29 

1,822,8,57 

44,296 

285,661 

811,691 

100.530 

1,014,1^22 

1,810,004 

l'24,8n6 

80 

877,271 

15.382 

8,202 


1840. 

163,243 
42,151 

"'706 

408,462 

39,247 

7,1(8 

267,107 

396,672 

675,982 

15,864 

1,008,240 

98,072 

649,264 

257,922 

878,226 

99.618 

128.367 

348,018 

617,8(10 

219,285 

6,118.777 

6.38,279 

2,028,401 

1,767,020 

90,146 

282,931 

741,593 

l,68i,'8'l0 
1,293,772 
8,462 


LiVB  Stock  cpon  Fabub  and  AoBionLTDnAL  I'soductions  op  thb  Statbb  ant>  Tp.bbitobieb,  1840  am>  1860. 


state*  and  Tarritoriea. 


Value  of  Live 
Slock. 


Vnloe  of 

Animala 

ilauitlitered 


Wheat,  Buahela. 


Rye,  Dusheli. 


Oati. 
Buibela. 


Alnlmma 

Arkan.iii.4 

California 

Columbia,  DLitrlct  of. 

Connecticut 

UciNwarn 

Florida 

Cieorgia 

lUlnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MassacliuAetts 

Michigan 

Missii(.iinpi 

Missuurl 

New  llainpt»liiro 

New  .lerm-y 

New  York 

North  larolina 

Obi.) 

I'cmnsylvania 

Itliode  iKltind 

South  Caroilnu 

Tennesrtoo 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia  

Winconrtin 

•  TMlnnesota 

h  J  New  Mexico 

fc  1  Oregon 

tab 


a  1  New 


ISIO. 

1,904,640 

830,727 

2,776 

1,635 

76,472 

6a,^261 

209,453 

2,168,617 

1,915,907 

2,263,770 

823,247 

2,891,10:i 

6:(7,301 

64,6 'S 

S5'2,((lt 

81,11(1 

206,847 

1,682,734 

l,702,6(i5 

03,487 

26't,370 

1,018,2;.2 

1,812,813 

1,904,770 

1,040,366 

19,50;i 

1,006,603 

8,104,800 

6(12,022 

66,2,10 

1,829,843 

16;(,276 

T34 

7,314 

30.2:i5 

914 


1840. 

1,428,873 
8(13,058 

'4,'673 

131,961 

74,228 

((2,680 

1,4.57,765 

1,496,264 

1,623,608 

104,819 

2,310,8:!3 

323,220 

117,386 

416,948 

143,221 

295,3.10 

l,001,20;i 

1,271,161 

121,071 

261,443 

1,900,066 

1.049,716 

2,090,740 

1,503,964 

30,0.5( 

878,6.32 

2,920,607 

2(i3,'8'00 

1,992,1.55 

61,583 


I860. 

»21,6  ;0,112 

6,647,96.( 

3,3'>1,06S 

71,643 

7,467,400 

1,849,281 

2,8-10,068 

25,723,416 

24.2i(((,253 

22,478.5.\5 

3,08  (,275 

2,(,001,436 

11,162,275 

9,7i(6,7(!6 

7,(197,634 

9,647,710 

8,((O.S,734 

19,413.662 

1(1,887,630 

8,871,001 

10,070,291 

78,570,4'(0 

17,717,647 

44,121,741 

41,51)0,063 

1,532,637 

15,((00,015 

29,978,010 

10,412,927 

12,643,228 

33,6.56,6.59 

4,8,(7,386 

92,869 

1,494,629 

1,876,189 

610,963 


I860. 

»4,823,485 
1,163,313 

107,173 

9,038 

2,202,266 

373,665 

514,0.85 
6.339,76 
4.((72,28fl 
0.507,(135 

821,104 
0,402,618 
1,4.5K,9(I(( 
1,046,773 
1,954,800 
2,500,924 
1,32S,.327 
3,630,6S2 
3..307,100 
1.522,873 
2,038,562 
13.673,883 
5,707,866 
7.439,243 
8,219,848 

607,430 
3.502,637 
0,401,765 
1,116,137 
1,301,380 
7,502,980 

9'20,178 

2,840 

82,126 

104,5.30 
07,(186 


18511, 

294,044 

19(1.03:1 

17,228 

17,370 

41,702 

482,611 

l,0-27 

1,(188,534 

9.414,575 

0.214.458 

1,.53i(,.581 

2,142,,S22 

417 

290,25( 

4,414,080 

31,211 

4,925,881 

137,9(10 

2,(181,082 

18.5,068 

1,001,190 

13,121,498 

2,13((,102 

14,4^(7,351 

1.5,367,091 

41 

1,006,277 

1,019,886 

41,729 

53.5,955 

11,21(2,616 

4,286,181 

1,401 

190.510 

211.943 

107,702 


1840. 

838,062 
106,878 


12,147 

87,009 

815,165 

412 

1,801,830 

3,3;!5,8((3 

4,1(49,876 

154.6931 

4,803,1.52 

60 

848,166 

8,345,783 

157,923 

2,157,108 

196,626 

1,037,386 

4^22, 1'24 

774,203'! 

12,230,418  4, 

l,000,8,')n 

16,.571,001 

13,213,077 

3,098 

968,364 

4,509,692 

4!)5,8'ofl 

10,109,710 

212,110 


186(1, 

17,201 

8,047 

'6,m) 

60O,8((3 

8,066 

1,152 

63,750 

83,304 

78.792 

1(1,916 

415,073 

475 

102,910 

226,((14 

481,021 

106,871 

9,606 

44.268 

183,117 

,255.!S78 

,148,182 

220,603 

425,(118 

,80,5,100 

20.4)9 

43.790 

89,1.37 

.3,108 

176,233 

4.58,930 

81,253 

126 

' '  I'ofl 
210 


184H. 
61,003 
6,219 

'5,'0'si 

737,424 

83,540 

3((6 

60,093 

88,197 

12((,621 

3,792 

1,821„373 

1,812 

137,941 

723,677 

630,014 

34,2,30 

11,444 

08,608 

308.  U8 

1,005,820 

2,97((,323 

213,971 

814,205 

0,013,873 

34,521 

44,738 

304,320 

23(),993 
1,482,799 
1,965 


I860. 

2,966,606 
686,183 

'8','l'84 

1,263,788 

604,518 

66,686 

3,820,044 

10,087,241 

6,0.55,014 

1,624,345 

8,201,311 

89,687 

2,181,037 

2,242,161 

1,166,146 

2,860,056 

1,603,288 

5,278,07(( 

973,381 

3,378,003 

26,5.52.814 

4,0.52,078 

13,472,742 

21,5,38,160 

215,232 

2,3'22,166 

7,703,086 

199,017 

2,307,734 

10,179,144 

8,414,672 

30,682 

6 

61,214 

10,900 


UNI 


1898 


UNI 


Tho  annexed  Ublei  embrace  the  returns  of  agricul- 
taral  product!  according  to  the  censui  of  1840  and 
1860.  The  quantity  of  wheat  in  18fi0  is  belioved  to  bo 
understated,  and  the  crop  was  also  short.  Kough  rico 
is  returned  for  1860,  and  clean  rice  for  18'10.  Correc- 
tions have  lieen  made  in  the  cotton  and  BU)(ar  returns 
since  the  publication  of  the  Quarto  Census,  pounds 
having  licen  intended  b;  the  enumerators  in  many 
cases  where  they  returned  bales  or  hogsheads.  It  Is 
Imposniblo  to  reconcile  the  hemp  and  tlax  returns  of 
18  lU  and  1H50.  No  doubt  in  both  cases  tons  and 
pounds  have  often  been  c(Aifounded.  In  a  few  of  tho 
States,  such  as  Indiana  and  Illinois,  tho  returns  of  1850 


were  r^ected  altogether  for  insufficiency.  Letters  from 
Kentucky  entitled  to  high  credit  state  the  water-rotted 
hemp  for  that  rear  to  be  not  a  third  as  much  as  the 
census  gives,  and  the  dew-rotted  to  be  about  22,000 
tons.  In  this  case  the  whole  hemp  crop  of  1850  may 
have  reached  86,000  or  40,000  tons,  and  that  of  1840 
26,000  to  30,000  tons.  By  the  manufacturing  sched- 
ules it  appears  that  18,270  tons  hemp  were  consumed 
by  the  manufacturers  of  Kontuckj-  and  Missouri,  nnd 
by  the  receipts  at  the  cities  of  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
and  Now  Orleans,  with  proper  deductions,  that  fourteen 
or  flftocn  thousand  tons  hemp  wcro  exported  in  tho 
rough  to  other  States. 


AaaiouLTtmAr,  rsonconaMS  or  Tna  Statu  and  TnniTOBiis,  1840  and  1850. 


SUUt  and  TarrttoriM. 


Alahiim* 

Arkaniiu 

c;alirornla 

ColnmbU,  DUtrlct  of  . 

Connecticut 

I)elaw»rn 

FlorlcU 

OeoffcU 

IlllnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kenlueky  

(»uUli\ait 

ilalne 

Marylanil 

Muuchiuetta 

Mlcbigan 

Mis«li«ntppi 

MUouiiri 

\«v  liaropuhirc 

.New  Jcrwy 

New  York -.. 

Nurtb  ('arollna 

(ihio 

PcaniiylvRnU 

KhadB  laUnil 

.South  Carolina 

Tenncuee 

Texa* 

Vermont 

Virginia  

\Vl»coni<ln. 


w  f Minnesota. 

4:  IN' 


.J.  r  New  .Mexico. 

fc  "1  Oregon 

"  Utah 


0>tf, 
Buihslt. 


IH40. 

l,406,3n.1 
18V,B63 


iDiliui  Cora,  ButhtU. 


Irlah  wd  SOMi  PoUluM,  B»k<ll. 


IrUh. 


IHU. 

»S,TW,IMS 
8,80ll,»81l 
I'J.KMI 

t,g8n,n4» 

l.OiMt.HOO 


1B,7B1 
t,4KI,»M 

13,H31t! 

i,oio,(i:)o  .w,()8(),iKni 

4,l)iW,0O8S7,04«,»84 
5,l>81,6<ie  &'J,t)64,30:i 

!tia,3S6|  s,eo6,7w 

7,1!»,1(■(4^S,«W,IW1 

in7,:iM  i(),M<i,.i7:i 

1,07«,4il'.t!   l,7M,0ft« 

!l,B;M,'iM  10,"4'J,S6S 

l,»19,a*);  a,34B,4»0 

'J,ll4,l>Ml  K,64l,4«) 

flftS.n*!  33,44<I,M'J 

9,134, 1)47i:ut,ai4,6:i7 

1,'J9«,114'   l,673,«70 

3,<KI,ftJ4;  N,7Wt,7(M 

2(),«7r.,S47it7,SM,40() 

3,t<)3,94r3T,941,0fi1 

14,39;),lfl.s!69,rt78,«06 

30,04I,S1!)'19,S.15,«14 

171,5171      6."H,*)1 

1,4S«,W»H  1(1,»71,4.M 

7,OS5,87H  M,47fl,M.1 

....    I  «,0»<,S7« 

9,n3,Bt4    »,(W3,39fl 

13,4Al,ril9'!»,9At,319 

4ua.>14!  1,9X'4,979 

1(1,7* 

805,411 

a,9i8 

9,899 


W,947,004l 
4,^40,639 

!t«',4W 

1, 000,441 ' 

a,099,36«, 

S9»,974; 

90,900,1991 

99,«34,9lll 

9S,lB6,'iS7; 

1,40(1,941 

mi,s47,190 

B,9ft'J,9l9 

9BO,B9S 

S,9;t3,0H0 

1,S09,199 

9,977,039 

13,181,9!17 

17,3:t9.B94 

I,ld9,b79 

4,.%1,97B: 

10,»79,9S«' 

93,893,763^ 

83,6(18, 1 44| 

14,940,099 

4B0,4;i'<i 

14,799,SOB 

44,986,188 

1,li9,'678 

34,077,691 

879,3K) 


luo. 

846,001 

198,839 

9,999 

98,999 

9,(W9,79B 

94(>,Ot9 

7,8'J8 

997,379 

9,r.I4,Wl 

9,08:i,;i37 

976,190 

1,499,487 

9B,639 

8,43(),(V40 

764,939 
3,0'«,!W4 

9,;iB',i,8n7 

961, 4S9 

939,000 

4,3(M,919 

3,907,«3« 

1B,;I98,;10S 

090,318 

B,0B7,769 

5,9S<i,7S9 

6ftl,099 

130,494 

1,067,844 

94,04B 

4,901,014 

1,310,933 

1,409,077 

91,14B 

3 

01,396 

43,9<S 


gWMl.     I       To<«l. 


luo. 

S,4;0,904 

788,149 

1,000 

8,4(rr 

&0 

6B,443 

767,996 

6,986,438 

1B7,4'IB 

101,711 

6,943 

998,179 

1,498,403 

908,998 

'l,V77 

4,741,790 

830,B00 

B08,015 

0,699 

B,09O.7O9 

1S7,1K>1 

09,179 

4,337,469 
9,777,716 
1,839,158 

1,813,'634 

879 
900 


00 


IMO. 
5,791,906 

981,981 

10,999 

81,789 

1,689,800 

800,980 

700,004 
7,913,807 
9,079,994 
9,980,048 

989,803 
9,490,006 
1,094,085 
8,436,040 

973,939 
8,088,884 
9,801.074 
6,003,977 
1,974,611 
4,304,919 
3,716,951 
16,403,997 
6,716,097 
6,246,760 
6,039,904 

fir.1,029 

4,473,900 

8,840,000 

1,496,803 

4,961,014 

3,130,607 

1,409,960 

91,840 

8 

91,396 

44,098 


IrUhind  Nw«l. 
IMO.' 
1,708,380 
998,608 

19,086 
8,414,938 

900,711 

904,617 
1,991, .'too 
9,090,090 
1,020,794 

984,003 
1,005,085 

8.HB41 
10,891,180 
1,030,433  . 
0,388,081 
9,109,905 
1,«.S0,100 

783,708 
<,  100,600 
S,O79,O00 
8fl,l9.'i,014 
9,009,9.19 
0,800,091 
9,630,663 

911,973 
9,098,313 
1,904,370 

8,960,701 

1,944,600 

119,008 


Barlajr, 
BiuheU 
~i(l40T 
8,968 
177 
9,719 
70 
19,099 
66 

i!,B(ll 
110, 70(1 

4fl,4s:i 

90,09.1 
90,:t43 

15i,'731 

74.% 

119,3'W 

70,9411 

99S 

9,631 

7n,'2M 
fl,4!t'J 

9,7:10 

,i.M,:i.'.s 

10O,Ot4 
18,'i-B 

4,os:i 
9,737 

4,770 

43,l.")(l 

96,437 

90;i,0;i'J 

1,91(1 

8 

'l,7!KI 


S(*|N«  uid  TtnltoriM. 


AlalMina 

ArlcanMW 

tallfornla 

i'ulumbia,  DUtrict  of. 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

(ieorfria 

IlllnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kiinliicky 

I»ulatana 

Maine 

Maryland 

.Ma)vacbuiett« 

.Michigan 

MUitlMlppI 

MlMKHirl 

New  llampsblm 

New  ,Icr<ey 

New  Vork 

Nurtb  Camltna 

(iblo 

rcn.iHvlvania 

Kh.Klc  Island 

.South  (arullna 

Teon(!Meo 

Tcias 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WUcnnnin 

•  r.MinnMola 

S  J  New  Mexloo 

ni'ST.'!:;::::;;:: 


Il»rl»v, 


7,(i:»9 

700 

'"'«'4 

33,769 

5,900 

80 

19,970 

89,951 

18,010 

798 

17,491 

siivioi 

3,0'J4 

166,319 

197,809 

1,654 

9,801 

191,890 

19,601 

9,6.'0,0«S 

3,074 

919,440 

909,893 

66,490 

3,967 

4,809 

54,781 
87,430 
11,069 


BuckwhtAt,  Biuhali. 


ISM. 


348 
178 

' '  878 

999,997 

8,616 

05 

ISO 

184,BiM 

149,740 

69,516 

16,097 

8 

104,693 

103,071 

106,895 

479,917 

1,191 

93,641 

66,965 

878,934 

8,183,955 

10,704 

688.000 

9,19.1,091 

1,945 

18:1 

19,417 

89 

109,819 

114,898 

70,878 

613 

100 

"839 


IMO. 


B8 


979 

8(>3,04:l 

11,999 

■  ■  'hi 

87,884 
49,019 
0,919 
8,160 

81,543 

73,006 

87,000 

11»,5»1 

01 

1B,31S 

108,103 

8.'MI,I17 

9,987,888 

18,:t91 

6.i;t,I,19 

9,113,749 

9,979 

71 

17,118 

918,410 

143,891 

10,6.'>4 


lUy,  Tom. 


I  KM. 

89,685 

3,970 

1,0:18 

1,970 

510,131 

30,109 

9,010 

93,449 

001,909 

403,9:10 

89,006 

113,747 

15,759 

766,889 

157,960 

O.'»l,807 

19,004 

110,996 

598,864 

4:U'i,980 

3,798,797 

146,063 

1,44:1,149 

1,849,970 

74,418 

90,990 

74,001 

8,384 

806,103 

869,098 

975,609 

1,010 

""878 
4,806 


1840. 

19,718 
0^0 

1,831 

416,704 

19,483 

1,197 

16,970 

164,939 

178,099 

17,953 

88,306 

94,601 

I»l,a0'< 

106,«'.7 

069  ■<IB 

IP      e 

171 

49,0S3 

496,107 

834,861 

8,197,047 

101,369 

1,099,0.37 

1,311,643 

63,449 

94,018 

81,933 

880,739 

8*4.708 

80,0.18 


Hopi,  PouDds. 


ISSO. 
170 
157 

"  "iB 
564 

348 

14 

161 

8,051 

09,796 

8,949 

4,309 

128 

40,190 

1,870 

191.618 

10,063 

473 

4,130 

987,174 

1,133 

9,636,990 

9,946 

03,731 

i9,oas 
977 

96 

1,08'J 

7 

188,093 

11,606 

15,930 


8 
60 


1840. 

826 


38 

4,873 

740 

'  773 

17,749 

88,8:11 

83 

749 

115 

30,94(1 

9,,1.N7 

284,790 

ll,!Wt 

l.%4 

T89 

943.438 

4,8;il 

447,300 

1,00:1 

03,198 

49,481 

113 

93 

850 

4S,'l37 

10,597 

133 


rioT.r. 

Md. 


1860. 

i:i8 

90 

"    '3 

13,841 

9,535 

'  m 

3,497 

18,.130 

349 

8,930 

1 

9,097 

18,917 

1,009 

16,989 

N4 

019 

899 

98,980 

KS,399 

r7« 

103,197 

138,030 

I, :19s 

876 

8,09(1 

10 

7(10 

99,797 

4S3 


(Hh«r 
(irliM 
S«ldi. 


into. 

647 

4:m 


16,028 

1,403 

•i 

42< 

1I,9.M 

9,(l9ll 

3I,4>«1 

117 

n,.'i4 

3,B(iI 
8,IKS 
9,3S6 

,m:i 

4,!H(I 

s,071 

6;i,iiM 

9(1, 10:1 

:i:,:iio 

0:1,91:1 

;i,7iw 

30 

9,11s 

I4,'9:irt 
93,49s 

6,003 


99 


mn 


1899 


UNI 


BUtM  nod  TtrritorlM. 


Vft4U«  of  Bmiwai 
Onhwd  Md  Honcv, 
Produito.     PouodR  of. 


W»i, 
Ponnai 

of. 


ValMoT 

Poultry. 


Hono^mado    Cordi  of 
MunfM-         Wood 

lUrM,  Bold. 


rui- 

Mod, 
Bulb.  of. 


riu, 

Pouodi  of. 


Daw-rotUd 
Homp, 

Torn. 


Witti-tot- 

Tom. 


AUtnma 

Arkan«M 

CallfurnU 

Columbia,  UUtrict  of 

Connecticut 

Ddliiwaro 

Florlds 

Oeorgla 

Iltlnolt 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Loultlana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MaMachuKuttx 

MIohiKan 

MUsliMtupl 

Miuourl 

Now  llanipiihlro 

New  Jnr«i!y 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

I'cnnaylviiuia 

Khodi>  laland 

South  Carolina 

Tenneueo  

Texas  

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wiaconiln 

•i  I'Mlnneootn , 

h  J  New  .Mexico  .... 

g  lOrogon 

H  (.'-'»"•••• 


IS40. 

$w,S4n 

10,«8U 

3,iS()7 

3!ie,'i39 

28,311 

l,U3e 

lli6.1'iil 

120,7fi« 

UO.OSfi 

M) 

434,035 

11,769 

14»,3S4 

106,740 

889,177 

l«,07ft 

14,458 

00,878 

239,97!) 

4«4,0iH) 

,701,il36 

386,0;i6 

475,271 

018,179 

82,008 

52,276 

307,106 

21»,'041 

706,766 

87 


IKtO. 

897,021 
102,388 

"'b60 

03,3m 

41,248 

18,971 

732,514 

86.),444 

036,32:) 

321, 711 

1,158,010 

00,701 

189,018 

74,802 

59,608 

359,232 

897,460 

1,228,1)72 

117,140 

1511,6  )4 

l,7.'iB,'<30 

612,28) 

804,275 

889,509 

0.347 

210,281 

1,086,572 

380,825 

249,422 

880,707 

181,006 

80 

9 

■■"lo 


I  Ml. 
26,220 
7,079 

"44 

8,8J7 

1,088 

76 

19,799 

20,178 

80,647 

2,132 

88,446 

1,012 

8,723 

8,674 

1,100 

4,r" 

0,835 
60,461 

1,846 
10,001 
6i,795 
118,023 
88,06) 
38,107 
105 
15,8.57 
60,907 

4i6fl0 

05,020 

1,474 


1440. 

$404,904 
100,468 

8,002 
170,029 

47,266 

01,007 
44),623 
809,204 
857,604 

16,530 
S86,43'J 
283,66.) 
128,171 
218,766 
178,157 

82,780 
869,482 
270,647 
107,092 
336,953 
1,153,41!) 
544,125 
561,193 
685,801 

61,702 
896,864 
000,009 

181,878 

764,098 

10,107 


1)150. 

$1,034,120 

088,217 

7,000 

2,076 

192,252 

88,121 

76,589 

1,888,06s 

1,166,002 

1,031,080 

221,208 

9,450,128 

130,232 

613,690 

111,828 

206,:IS8 

84'>,947 

1,164,020 

1,674,706 

893,466 

112,781 

1,280,333 

2,086,522 

1,712,100 

749,182 

26,495 

900,626 

3,187,700 

966,0S4 

207.710 

2,160,312 

43,024 

0,083 

"  i,'302 


I  Ml). 

00,066 

78,006 

"1,287 
150,002 

07,804 
0,043 

67,460 
184,540 
183,712 
7,304 
204,222 
902,807 
21^6.011 
178,181 
278,060 

64,498 
118,423 

81,081 

110,266 

340,002 

1,058,02:1 

40,034 
272,527 
260,616 

43,066 
171,461 
104,014 

06,'8bo 

403,590 

22,910 


ISM. 
60 
891 


703 
004 

622 

10,787 

86,888 

1,959 

75,801 

"680 

9,446 

72 

61!) 

26 

18,696 

1.S9 

16,525 

67,063 

B3,1!)6 

188,880 

41,728 

"'65 

18,901 

20 

03'.) 

62,318 

1,101 


luo. 

8,091 
12,201 


17,028 

11,174 

60 

6,887 

100,063 

584,469 

02,660 

2,100,116 

17,081 

35,080 

1,162 

7,162 

665 

027,160 

7,652 

182,005 

040,677 

6'.)3,700 

440,032 

680,307 

86 

333 

868,131 

1,048 

20,362 

1,000,460 

08,8J8 


640 
650 


litM. 

"ii 


10,439 
"68 


7 
15,968 


1 

86 
100 
44 


454 


1356 


00 


8 
60 


141 

"ei 


BUUn  And  TorrltorUi. 


ButUr. 


BaUsr  udChMM, 
rlioou. 


8t«t«a  and  Territoriti. 


Buttor  nod  ChoMo,  Poundi. 


Butter. 


ChMW. 


ToUI. 


Alabama 

Arkainaii 

California 

Columbia,  DUtrlctof. 

(lonnoclii'iit , 

Delaware 

Florida 

(ceorgia  

lUlnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine 

Maryland 

MafiAachusettit 

Michigan 

MlitHUslppI 


1810. 

4,008,811 

1,864,230 

706 

14,879 

6,408,110 

1,055,308 

871,418 

4,640,559 

12,520,543 

12,831,535 

9,171,188 

9,947,523 

683,069 

0,243,811 

3,806,160 

8,071,370 

7,00.5,878 

4,346,234 


IWO. 

81,412 

30,088 

150 

1,500 

6,863,277 

8,187 

18,015 

46,070 

1,978,226 

024,664 

200,840 

213,054 

1,057 

2,434,454 

3,075 

7,088,142 

1,011,402 

21,101 


IMO. 

4,040,293 

1,834,.397 

865 

16,872 

11,801,390 

1,058,406 

889,513 

4,037,535 

13,804,768 

18,506,009 

2,381,028 

10,101,477 

0.85,026 

11,673,205 

8,810,136 

15,15;t,512 

8,077,370 

4,367,4» 


Mlaaourt 

Now  llampahlro 

New  ileney 

Now  York 

North  Carolhia . 

Ohio 

I'onnay  Ivania . . . 
Rhode  I  aland  . . . 
South  Carolina  . 

Tonncasee 

Trxaa 

Vermont 

Virginia 

^VlHConaln 

oD  r Minnesota , . 
h  I  New  Mexico 
fc  1  Oregon 

H  L''t«i> 


ISM. 

7,834,859 

6,077,060 

9,487,910 

70,766,004 

4,140,200 

34,440,879 

89,878,418 

005,670 

2,981,850 

8,130,636 

9,344,000 

19,187,080 

11,089,360 

8,033,750 

1,100 

111 

911,404 

83,300 


ISM. 

203,572 

8,196,603 

805,756 

49,741,413 

06,921 

20,810,649 

9,506,034 

810,508 

4,070 

177,631 

05,990 

8,720,834 

436,292 

400,283 

6,m 

80,980 
80,908 


1850. 

8,087,031 

10,173,010 

9,862,900 

129,607,507 

4,242,211 

56,203,021 

49,883,462 

1,812,178 

9,986,890 

8,817,960 

9,440,190 

90,86.3,814 

11,525,651 

4,084,038 

1,100 

5,960 

248,444 

114,307 


Stmtoi  and  Torrltoriii. 


Dflw  And 

Hemp 

wAt«r-r()(t«(l 

aod  Flai, 

ll«mp,  Tona. 

Tom. 

1850. 

1840. 

6 

15 

1,03!)t 

.  *  •  • 

411 

5Jt 

9 

• .  •  • 

10} 

, . , , 

l,07«l 

.  •  •  • 

3,aa')i 

3i:>i 

17,TS7 

0,00'Ji 

*  *  *  ' 

33 

6) 

4SS 

.  >  •  • 

2t 

,  , 

7551 

T 

16 

10,023 

IS.OIOJ 

.... 

•,a\ 

.  .  •  * 

2,1651 

4 

1,130» 

3;) 

9,370J 

15;) 

o,osoi 

44 

2,040} 

.... 

i 

5D6 

3,3«t 

.. 

20} 

133 

25,604} 

.... 

2 

Maplo-ouffar, 
Pounds. 


ran0.«iiKMr, 
lluKiheads 
of  vn  l.U. 


Mol 

Gallons  of. 


Sugar,  Pound* 
made. 


Ginned  Cot. 
ton,  Bales  of 
400  Pounds. 


Cotton, 
Ksthered, 
Pounds  of. 


Rough  Rice, 
Pounds. 


Alabama 

[Vrkansas 

(.'ounectlcut  . . . . 

Delawaro 

Florida 

(ieorgia  

lUlnoU 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kentucky  

l.oulslana 

Maine .•. 

Maryland 

Massachiisrttrt  . . 

.Michigan 

Mlsalaslppl 

.Missouri 

New  llatnpslilro 

New  Jersey 

New  York ...... 

.North  Carolina  . 

Ohio 

I'onnaylvnnla. . . 
Ithode  Island  . . . 
South  Cariillna  . 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wisconsin 

a  rMlnnpaota.. 
i  J  Now  Mexico 
C  1  Oregin 

£  Utah 


1850. 

643 

0,3110 

60,706 


60 

243,904 

2,921,103 

73,407 

437,4a'> 

255 

03,642 

47,740 

706,526 

2,4;tO,704 

178,010 

1,298,863 

2,107 

10,367,484 

27,932 

4,583,209 

2,326,525 

23 

200 

168,557 

6,346,ilh7 

1,237,066 

010,070 

2,960 


1850. 

87 


2,750 
8U 


10 
220,0<;i 


77 

3 

7,351 


1850. 

83,4'28 

IS 

606 

60 

363,893 

210,245 

8,3.54 

13!),3i5 

8,162 

80,070 

10,9.11,177 

8,167 

1,4.10 

4,693 

19,823 

13,318 

5,636 

0,311 

0.54 

60,530 

704 

197,r>08 

6,),tf52 

4 

16,004 

7,223 

441,918 

5,007 

40,329 

0,874 

°4,'936 
94 

63 


1840. 

10,141 

1,512 

61,764 

975,317 

329,744 

899,813 

3,727,705 

41,460 

1,377,836 

110,947,720 

267,464 

30,260 

670,227 

1,320,784 

77 

274,8,53 

1,162,303 

50 

10,043,109 

7,108 

6,303,  iWO 

2,206,755 

60 

30,000 

958,073 

4,047,984 

1,541,833 

186,288 


1850. 

604,429 
05,  .144 


46,131 
400,001 

"14 

"768 
178,737 


484,203 


50,546 


800,901 
104,632 
58,072 

8,947 


1840. 

117,133,393 
6,028,642 

"334 

12,110,533 

ia3,.ig2,390 

200,947 

180 

doiV460 
152,566,303 

'  '6,073 


193,401,577 
121,122 


51,090,190 


61,710,974 
27,701,277 


8,494,483 


18M. 

2,312,969 
68,170 


1,075,000 
88,950,601 


5,688 
4,425,348 


2,719,850 
TOO 


5,405,868 


169,030,613 
258,864 


17,164 


UNI 


1900 


UNI 


Aomuwuttmkt.  Pbodcghom*  or  tob  8m*h  and  TntraoHai  ov  tin  U.  8.,  IfMO  and  18S0. 


■Ulw  u4  T>Mk>riM. 


AUbftnM 

Arkunrwii 

t'tkUfumU 

t'uluuibUi,  DUtlict  of . 

l'onD(«t)(>ut 

|lol«war» 

Florid* 

lioiirKta 

IlllnuU 

liidUuu 

towA 

Kcutuckjr 

I^tntxlaaa 

Mainn 

MsryUnil 

MftMiiaclMisetU 

MlrblKnn 

MU.iiMinpt 

ftliflsniiri 

New  llimpiiliir* 

New  Jcrji-y 

Now  York 

North  t'aruiln* 

Ohio 

IVaa>ylvani» 

Ithodc  iKland 

South  ('iiruliu 

Tennewoo 

Tcx«i 

Vermont 

Vlrotnla 

\Vii*e»tn^in  . 


I  M'nneiotA 


Hit' 


New  Mt'Xico. 

•Kon 

Uh 


Mr; 

PuUBito. 


IMU. 

fi,4M 


lS,aS4,7'<3 
40U 


10,370 
8,(M)4,(U4 


TTT.JOfi 


9,8ao,sas 


«0,590,8lll 
T,»77 


S,9M 


Tgbacf 


IHU. 

KM,  von 
itM,»3d 

i,auu 

7,«)0 
l,J«7,fM 

t»,<u 

4)».tM 

$41,304 

t,044,t«) 

«,04t 

&B,S01,tM 

90,ST8 

•31,407,491 

l3S,t4tt 

1,845 

49,M0 

17,113,7S4 

50 

StO 

83,1!W 

1I,9S4,7S« 

10,454,449 

919,651 

T4,*W 
!]0,t48,U3« 
«I,»9T 

5fl,803,M7 
l.iOS 

'8,407 

SJi 

TO 


>,  Ponadt, 

JT8,l)n3 
148,439 

DSi'sTM) 

471,057 

'ill 

7\!n4 

101,H1)4 

B04,3'J0 

l,8-iO,3ll6 

8,070 

68,41)0,909 

119,834 

30 

M,')10.01'J 

04,955 

1,001 

83,471 

g,00T,913 

115 

1,9M 

744 

u,n9,:iM 

6,949,975 

81»,0ts 

317 

51,019 

'JS,6B0,439 

"tm 

76,34T,1IM 
115 


Wool,  Pm»4i. 


067,1 18 

181,5'.>9 

5,530 

5'i5 

«IT,454 

67,7«S 

SS,947 

990,019 

9,150,113 

9,0Ii),4S7 

173,8118 

9,39T,4't3 

100,897 

1, 854,034 

477,4a8 

5S5,i:i(i 

9,043,983 

5ft:t,ei9 

1,697,104 

1,108,470 

875,390 

10,071,801 

970,738 

10,l!l«,371 

4.481,571) 

19S,6'.)9 

487,9!t3 

1,804,378 

131J)I7 

8,400JI7 

J,8fln,7(ffi 

963,903 

8A 

S9,»<H 

99,610 

9,999 


IMO. 

9-i0,363 

64,943 

707 

889,870 

a4,4IU 

7,985 

871,808 

650,007 

1,937,919 
93,030 

1,780,847 
49,988 

1,405,651 
4KS,901 
941.906 
153.376 
176,  ISO 
509.966 

1,960.517 
397,907 

9,845,995 
095,044 

3,0X6,315 

3,O4H,504 
1I>8,SS0 
999,170 

1,060,389 

3,699,'«)& 
9,538,374 
8,777 


Hlk  Vmo¥U, 

Pwimli. 
lUO. 
107 

38 


Wiiw,  Oall«». 


898 

"fl 

813 

47 

887 

»46 

1981 

90 

959 

89 

7 

108 

9 

180 

191 

93 

1774 

99!l 

1569 

985 

198 

1993 

99 

968 

617 


1,609J 
96 

'661 

17,5.18 

1.46Si 

1941 

l,909i 

1,160 

879 

'787 
817 
911 
9,990) 
1,741 
106 
91 
70 
419i 
1,966 
1,7851 
.1,014 
■«,»17t 
7,9091 
458 
9,081) 
1,917 

4,986 
8,191 


IHM. 

990 
86 

58,(166 

803 

4,909 

146 

10 

790 

9,997 

14.1)55 

4'.'0 

8,093 

15 

794 

1,4:11 

4,0S8 

1,054 

407 

10,503 

H44 

1,811 

9,179 

ll,".^ 

48,'.'()7 

'26,5'JO 

1,013 

6,S80 

99 

99 

B.V) 

5,408 

113 

2,':io3 


l»40. 
177 


96 

9,666 

399 

474 

10,906 

i,2oi9 
9,884 
9,9:10 
7,5':5 
193 

'  ■  '19 

19 

94 

9,416 

0,799 

i8,769 

11,5"4 

14,3'« 

803 

043 

053 

' '  94 
13,911 


ValiMorPui. 
My  OixkU. 


ii,<<iirii9 

489,750 

"i,'60O 

996,161 

69,116 

90,905 

1,467,630 

9*8,567 

1,989,809 

»,9e6 

9,099,469 

06,190 

904,397 

170,060 

931,949 

113,955 

089,945 

l,149,r>41 

5ilS,:HI3 

901,095 

4,630,547 

1,413,943 

1,8M,9:i7 

1,3l):i,(l93 

51, ISO 

930,703 

9,88fl,t»l 

074,'m8 

9,441,679 

19,667 


AcTCAL  Cinra  pn  Acki,  on  tiii  AvmAOB,  ab  setubncd  bt  tbi  C'ENaci  Habsiial*  or  ibe  U.  S.  roB  1849-50. 


AUbanu 

Arkaniu 

I'onoectlcut . . . 

Delaware 

Florida 

GeofKla 

IlltnoU 

Indiana 

luva 

Kentucky 

IxiuUlau* 

Maine 

Maryland 

Mamarhusotta  , 
MichlRan  . . . . 
MI«abtHii)pl  . .  . . 

Mliwourl 

N.  Ilarapaliiru  . 
New  .)rr!**'y  . . . 

New  York 

North  (  arollna. 

Ohio 

rennNvlvaiila. . 
Khuli-'lKland.. 
.8oalh  Carolina. 

TenucuMt! 

Texas 

Venuoot 

Virginia 

Wlari>n»ln 


Wlwat, 

B«h. 


5 
10 

ii 

15 

5 
11 
11 

14 

8 

io 

13 
16 
10 
0 

11 
11 
11 

> 

19 
15 

8 

7 
15 
13 

7 
14 


R,., 

Bufta. 


ladlu 
Van, 
Baab. 


15 
19 
*•} 
90 

io 

S3 

as 

39 
14 

M 
97 
98 
31 
39 
18 
34 
.10 
:i3 
97 
17 
36 
90 

ii 

91 
90 
39 
18 
30 


OaU, 
Bulk. 


RiM, 
Puuntb 


1860 


14«0 


«50 


T». 
ba«fo, 
Pooadi 


675 
650 

776 

730 

760 
MO 


(Im4 
Poaada 


696 

700 


9S0 
500 


550 


060 


880 
800 
750 


Pua 

aod 
Raana, 


19 


11 


IS 
90 


PoU- 
Ilaili. 


CO 

'85 

m 

195 
115 
100 
100 
ISO 

iw) 
75 

170 

140 

105 

110 

910 

76 

100 

65 

75 

76 

100 

TO 

110 

15i) 

178 

76 

116 


(waal 
PoU- 
loai, 


91)0 
lUO 


400 


06 

1T5 


45 


nai- 

"•r. 

Bush. 


91 

18 
15 

SO 

18 


18 


■aak- 
whtal. 
Bulk. 


10 
10 


15 
96 


14 


16 
SI 


90 


25 
T 


Hay, 

Toai. 


Hopi,   H«a>P.|<'M^| 
ntui.  !Paaa<>. 


960 


651) 


775 


750 


1000 


Nt'HBn  or  Cotton,  Fcqab,  Itiri,  ToBinm,  and  IlKMr  ri.Aj<TATioNg  in  thk  I'niteii  .Statkh. 


Alahama 

Arkanvaa 

KlorldA 

•"■<"l?la 

Ki'iituiky 

Louisiana 

-Maryland 

Mliial»lp|il  ... 

Miwouri 

North  I  arolliu 
8outh  I  arullna 

TennesiMM! 

Texaa  

VIrgInU 

Total 


No.  irfCattoa  Plan- 

uitoM  raiiiaf  fl  v« 

llal«a  and  vvr. 


16,1011 

1,175 

«0 

14,578 

91 

4,905 

16,110 

'«,8i7 

11,591 

4,0(3 

1,263 

198 

74,1)31 


No.  of  Huf  ar 
Plauhin. 


968 

im 


lOO 
IflSf 


No.  of  RIra  Plaola- 

tioa*.  oack  ralaiag 

tO.OOO  Lba  and  or«r. 


80 


•a 

4M 


tAl 


No.  ofTubarru  Plaa 
laUofii,  each  raiiiai 
300  l.bt.  andorfr. 


6,987 
1,796 

1,315 

_5',si7 
16,745" 


No.  of  Httap 
I'liaun. 


3590 


4S07 


vl47 


Land  A 


Indian 
Meado 
ii  re 
crop. 
Ilav. . 
WHcat 
Oati 
Cotton 
Rye 
Peaaar 
Irish  1 
Sweet  i 
Buclcw 
Tobacc 
SUKiu 
Ilalli" 
Rico.' 
Homp, 
Flax 
Orchar 
Oardei 
VIneyi 
Other  ] 
Impro\ 
To 


vm 


1901 


XJNI 


There  are  in  the  Southern  Statei  74,081  cotton  plant- 
•tlona,  Including  all  producer*  of  more  than  five  balei ; 
20X1  lugar  plaiiteri,  including  the  imallegt;  661  eitatei 
making  mop  than  2U,0()U  pounds  of  rough  rice  each; 
16,746  tolmoeo  eitatei  of  UOUO  pounds  each  and  over,  in 
Kontiicky,  Tennessee,  and  Virginia;  8827  honip  plant- 
er* In  Kentucky  ami  Missouri.  Only  Bucb  Stale*  are 
taken  as  are  considered  crop  State*. 

AaiicDi.TiiiAL   I'Roiii'uTioMR  Or  Tui  I'miivd  Btates  and 

TRIIB  ANNUAL  YaI.1  I,  AUOUKDINa  TO  TIIK  ClKIV*  Or  18S0. 


AHltlM. 


guallllM. 


iDdliin  curn buiih. 

Wheat " 

Cotton baliM 

Htjr ton* 

Otti bush. 

Butter lb*. 

Chueiia " 

i^itatuci,  frlab bush. 

PDUtoen,  iweot " 

Wool lb«. 

Tobarco " 

Caufl-Kugar hhda. 

Kyu buih. 

Orchard  products 

Buokvrlioiit bush. 

Pna  aud  bcauii " 

Market  garden  products 

Hump tons 

mcB lbs. 

Harloy buah. 

MoltsKos Ralls. 

Botiiivax  and  honojr Ibc. 

(.'lover-Ki'txl l)ush, 

Hapli'-siiKar lbs. 

Hops " 

Fl»x-»ced bush. 

Grain  seed  (besides  clover)    " 

Flax lbs. 

Wine galls. 

Rllk  cocoons lb*. 

Mvu  stuck  over  ono  year  old, 

annual  product 

Animals  slauuhtcrnd 

Poultry  ou  thu  basis  of  1840 

Feathiirs 

Mlllc   (not  Included  In  butter 

and  cheese) 

t'4Se* 

t'ord-wood  on  the  basis  of  1840 
Uomr-uiado  manufactures,  one 

half  for  Bgriculturnl  part. 
.'!mall  crops,  basis  of  Itbode  Isl- 

aud  for  oolous,  carrots,  cto. , 
Itcsidiiuiu   of  cropn,   not   con 

Bumcd  by  stock,  cum  fodder, 

cotton  jped,  straw,  rice  riour, 

and  D'.suuro 

t'attln,  sheep,  and  pigs,  ubdur 

one  year  old 

Add  fur  orchard  and  garden 

firoducts  of  cities,  nut  Included 
u  above— milk,  butter,  poul- 
try, horses,  cows,  itc.  In  cit' 
Ics  and  towns 


ToUl  sgrlc.  product!,  1849-.'B0 


S',I4,07U,IHIO 

I(IU,4se,iM)0 

H,B{M),(N)0 

ia,sas,ooo 

140,000,000 

813,345,000 

10D,K18,000 

06,797,000 

38,208,000 

B3,500,000 

300,000,000 

837,000 

14,188,000 

8,058,000 
0,210,000 

34,000 

215,000,000 

6,107,000 

13,700,000 

14,988,000 

468,000 

84,263,000 

3,407,000 

663,000 

416,000 

7,709,000 

231,000 

10,800 


YsluM. 

$3S0,OH0,0(H) 

]0O,IS«,0OO 

98,004,000 

90,870,000 

43,070,000 

60,136,000 

6,243,000 

20,310,000 

10,1. '56,000 

16,760,000 

1»,H03,000 

12,378,000 

7,S04,000 

7,724,000 

0,070,000 

6,708,000 

6,880,000 

6,348,000 

4,000,000 

8,018,000 

8,640,000 

3,378,000 

8,!t4B,00fl 

1,713,000 

1,234,000 

844,000 

834,000 

773,000 

444,000 

6,000 

175,000,000 

65,000,000 

13,000,000 

2,000,000 

7,000,000 

6,000,000 

30,000,000 

13,746,000 

6,000,000 


100,000,000 
60,000,000 

15,000,000 


•1,390,197,000 


We  give  the  Mtiinate*  of  tha  agricultural  product* 
of  1..3  United  Stale*  for  the  year  1866,  a*  furnUhed  in 
an  official  form  from  tha  Patent-offlc*.  They  can  not 
be  regarded  a*  itrlctly  correct,  but  thoy  are  as  nearly 
■o  aa  Doulble.  It  will  be  *een  tliat  tht  crop  of  Indian 
corn  for  the  year  is  estimated  in  value  at  $!HiO,UOO,OuO, 
while  the  wheat  crop  is  estimated  at  only  $'247,600,000. 
The  cotton  cro|>  Is  estimated  at  $UG,O0t),UUO,  while  th« 
hay  and  fodder  crop  is  eatluuled  at  (16U,UOU,000. 


Land  aotdau-t  ottltitated  in  tm  bevxbai.  Caora  or  tuk 
Unitki)  Statu,  1819-00. 

Product*.  Acrei. 

Indlancor   81,000,000 

Meadow  or  pasture  lands — that  proportion  which 
is  regari^od  improved,  and  oxcIusIto  of  bay 

crop 20,000,000 

Ilav 18,000,000 

Wheat 11,000,000 

Oats 7,600,000 

Cotton 6,000,000 

Rye 1,200,000 

Peas  and  bean* 1,000,000 

Irish  potatoes 1,000.000 

Sweet  potatoes '.  760,000 

Buckwheat 000,000 

Tobacco 400,000 

Sugar 400,000 

IJarlcy 300,000 

Rice 176,000 

Hemp 110,000 

Flax 100,000 

Orchards BOO,  000 

Gardens 600.000 

Vineyard* 260,000 

Other  product* 1,000,000 

Improved,  but  not  in  actual  cultivation 17.247,614 

Total  Improved  lands , US,U32,614 


Itullan  com 

Wheat ' 

liyo " 

liarlcy " 

Oats " 

lluokwhest " 

I'otatoos,  nil  sorts  " 

I'ltx-socd " 

Iteans  and  pi-os .    *^ 
t  lover rnd gross)  „ 

seed / 

Itlce lbs. 

"ugar  (rjkur) ....    " 
Kugar  (muple) . .    " 

Molasses *^ 

Wine " 

Hops " 

Orchard  product 

Harden  product 

Tobacco lbs. 

Cotton " 

Hemp tons 

llax lbs. 

Hay  and  fodder,  tons 

I'osturago 

Total 


VniETAnu*   I'RnDDCT*. 

.bush.      600,000,000  at  $0  OO 

166,000,(K)0         '  "■ 

14,0IM),000 

0,000,000 

170,000,000 

10,000,000 

110,000,000 

63,000,000 

U,fi00,IXV) 

1,000,000 

200,000,000 

606,000,000 

84,000,000 

U,00O,(MH) 

3,500,000 

1,600,000 


1  60.. 

1  uo.. 
0  00.. 

0  40.. 
0  61).. 

0  87.. 

1  36.. 
3  00.. 

8  00.. 

0  04.. 
0  07.. 
0  08.. 

0  80.. 

1  00.. 
0  16.. 


100,000,000  . 

1,700,000,000  . 

34,500  . 

800,000  . 

16,000,000  . 


.  0  10.. 
0  08.. 
,100  00.. 
.  0  10.. 
,  20  OO. . 


$360,000,000 

247,500,000 

14,000,000 

B,'.I40,II00 

63,000,000 

6,000,000 

41,25i),000 

73,000 

18,000,0(K) 

8,000,000 

10,000,01)0 
85,350,01)0 

2,000,000 

4,200,0110 

2,600,000 

625,000 

25,000,000 

50,000,000 

10,000,000 

136,0011,000 
3,450,000 
80,000 
160,000,000 
14S,0(MI,U0O 
.$1,366,500,000 


DoMEBTio  Animals  and  Animal  I'boddcts. 

Valnntlon.  ToUIValat. 

Homed  cattlo 31,000,01)0,  at  $20  each  $420,000,000 

Horses,  ossos,  and  mules  5,100,000,  at  $00  each  300,000,000 

Sheep 23,000,000,  at  $2  each  47,00:),0()0 

Swine 32,000,000,  at  $0  each  100,000,000 

Poultry 200,000,000 

Slaughtered  anlmaU 200,000,000 

Hutter  anil  clii-eBO 600,000,000  lbs.,  at  10c.  76,000,000 

Jlitk    (cxoluKlve    of) 

tlukt  used  for  but.  V  1,000,000,000  gals.,  at  lOo.  100,000,000 

tcr  and  cheese) . . ) 

Wool 00,000,000  lbs.,  at  30c.  21,000,000 

Ileeswax  and  honey. .      16,000,000  lb«.,  at  10c.  2,400,000 

Sllkcocoons 6,000,ot$l 6,000 

Total $1,631,405,000 

The  aggregate  for  1857  will,  no  doubt,  prove  much 
larger.  It  Is  quite  apparent,  from  the  foregoing,  that 
tills  is  an  immense  country,  and  that  our  resources  are 
of  vast  extent  and  magnitude. 

From  official  statements  a  comparison  is  made  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  various  crops  are  raised  in  England 
ond  Wales  and  the  United  States.  And  from  this  it 
appears  that  England  and  Wales  together  have  only 
10  per  cent,  of  the  fallow  culture  of  the  United  Status, 
and  only  33  per  cent,  of  f lie  improved  land. 


Artie  Iti. 

Knijiaiul. 

United  SUlM. 

Wheot 

Acrtl. 
3.807,840 
1,802,7'*2 
.•2,721 

192,287 

773,1^8 
2,267,200 

102,287 

2,007,776 

177,153 
218,551 

Acrti. 
11.01)0,000 
7,000,000 
1,200,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 

si,oob",6oo 

300,000 

6,000,000 

760,000 

000,000 

Oats 

Kyo 

Peas  and  beans 

Turnips 

Barley ■. . 

Cotton 

Marigolds 

Vctcbc* 

Total 

11,071,731 

00,350,000 

And  the  total  number  of  Im- 
proved lands  in  gross,  etc 

87.324,016 

113,032.014 

From  this  comparison  wo  can  deduce  that  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  about  five  times  as  many  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, and,  if  tlie  same  sikill  in  cultivating  and  sowing 
wero  used,  should  lio  able  to  maintain  fivo  times  the 
population,  and  that  without  having  resource  to  any 
more  wild  lands. 


UNI 


1909 


UNI 


BTATnanrr  or  Tm  RK«m  into  tii*  Vktvmix,  TnAStmr  w%nti  Cmniit,  IirnnuiAi.  Rxmnm,  mbiot  Taxis,  anr 
Maloi  or  FviiLia  I.Aiinf,  Toanuni  with  nil  KxraNDiTvin  or  m  I'mrao  Btatm,  ■xctutiTi  or  I'AiiiiMTa  on 
AucouMT  or  Till  {"vuLiu  Diirr,  and  nioii  Tbuit  Fumim,  I'baotiojii  ixclsdbu. 


Vmh. 

Catont. 

InUrnal 

•nil  dlnd 

TatM. 

Mow. 

17SU  ■»».... 

14,399,4711 

I7B1, , . . 

Jl,44:i,ll71 

til)8,M8 

t7U8.... 

4,2N>,30«1 

837,700 

.  •  .  • 

1794. . . . 

4,801,0<:ft 

274,090 

17!>ft. . . . 

6,5ss,401 

3.37,766 

17M. . . . 

«,M7,»88 

476,200 

■  »4>30 

1707.... 

7,649,660 

576,491 

811,641 

17OT, , . . 

7,li"l,iMt2 

044,:i68 

11,903 

i7»8.... 

fl,tM0,44'.i 

779,130 

1*10 

9,080,!1IIS 

1.643,020 

444 

IHOl.... 

10,760,779 

l,682,:i77 

107,720 

INOl.... 

12,4;  18,2:  U) 

828,4<M 

I88,ll2>< 

1N(«   ... 

10,479,418 

287,06'.' 

106,070 

1S04.... 

11,0'.I8,4I» 

101,1.19 

487,627 

1806. . . . 

12  ')3«,487 

43,031 

640,194 

180«.... 

14,tW7,«U8 

76,8<W 

706,240 

1807.... 

l6,S46,r.2'J 

47,7s4 

400,103 

180N.... 

16,3tl.l,650 

27,:i70 

047,939 

1809. . . . 

7,2!Mi,02l 

11,602 

442,262 

ISIO .... 

8,6>13,:l09 

19,879 

090,649 

Hll... 

13,ai3,2'2a 

9,lHi2 

i,mo,23s 

181  J.... 

8,M6«l,778 

6,7ilJ 

710,42K 

i«i:t.,.. 

13,224,628 

8,601 

8:16,066 

1814... 

,mi><,772 

3,88!),482 

1,186,971 

1818.... 

7,282,942 

rt,84ii,7;i3 

1,287,960 

1810.... 

8fl,3(8),s76 

9,378,341 

1,717,986 

l^-W.... 

2«,2H.l,34h 

4,612,288 

1,991,220 

1«I8.... 

17,170,38.% 

1,219,013 

2,000,606 

1819.... 

JO,2''3,(109 

Bia,'J4t 

3,274,42:1 

!»*»  ... 

16,00.\tll2 

187,847 

l,0;i6,872 

1821.... 

13,014,447 

9n,377 

1,212,900 

1S«.... 

17,689,702 

88,017 

1,803.689 

1823    ... 

19,(»«,4;t3 

44,680 

910,628 

1824... 

17,878,3'Jfl 

40,806 

984,418 

1825. . . . 

2I',0'.>8,714 

28,10-J 

1,210,0!MI 

182<t. ... 

2:^,341,332 

28,228 

1,, 393,786 

1827.... 

19,712,283 

22,513 

1,496,946 

182N.... 

23,206,624 

19,071 

1,0|8.:UI9 

1829.... 

22,081, IHUi 

26,8;i8 

1,617,176 

1930. . . . 

21.922,391 

29,141 

2,329,3.'W 

isai... 

24,224,442 

17,440 

3,210,816 

1S32.    .. 

28,406,237 

18,422 

2,02.^,3,^l 

1833  .    . 

2'.',o32,fto:i 

;),iM 

3,907,08a 

1«34. . . 

10,214,967 

4,210 

4,8.M,001 

\XVi. . . . 

19,.I91,31I 

14,723 

4,757,001 

183«. ... 

23,409,940 

l,OU» 

4,877,189 

1S37.... 

11,109,290 

0,803,V>0 

1838.... 

10,158,80(1 

3,2I4,1S4 

18.19. . . . 

2.3,137,92:. 

7,201.118 

1840.... 

l.S,4■.ll'.6>^J 

3,494.860 

1841.... 

I4,4«7,2i; 

•  •  *  • 

1,470,296 

l'<42. . . . 

18,ls7,!K)'J 

.... 

1,4.V1,068 

8  mi-,  of  1843 

7,040,844 

I.0|8,4V.' 

lM4t... 

88,183,671 

2,320,94'' 

ls45t... 

27,628,113 

2,241,0'il 

lS40t... 

2fl,'12,')0'- 

'  '  '  * 

2,780,679 

1847t... 

93,747,8<U 

2,.V.»8,920 

1.8.|8f . . . 

81,757,070 

.  •  >  • 

8,079,079 

184l)t. . . 

S8,340,73s 

t  •  .  > 

2,727,008 

lS60f... 

89,008,080 

3,707,112 

I8ftlt... 

49,01  ;,6«s 

8,296,412 

I'Mt... 

47,:i3;>,32« 

2,38!i,000 

18Mt... 

58,991,806 

•  .  .  . 

2,406,709 

1864t... 

04,224,190 

.  .  >  • 

9,325,614 

1806f... 

63,026,794 

11,978,130 

18ft«t... 

04,022,803 

9,896,278 

1867t... 

«S,»76,906 

4,756,608 

of  H<Ml|lU 


t4,399,4T3 
8,052,014 
4,693,012 
5,076,166 
6,'.»20,21« 
7,048,114 
8,2IIN,082 
7,702,383 
7,189,686 
10,024,997 
12,600,882 
13,y»,ll2N 
10,9:12,16:1 
11,087,231 
13,620,312 
16,608,800 
10,:l69,409 
17,o;i8,8.V.) 
7,749,8:16 
9,209,737 
14,1103,42:1 
9,074,908 
14,008,8:19 
11,017.226 
16,411.0:14 
47,403,204 
32,780,802 
21,002,663 
2;t.87 1,270 
10,779,:t31 
14,316,790 
19,481,901 
2O,O49,M0 
18,(t03,<l(l|l 
21.:i42,9l81 
24,703.846 
21, 2:10,041 
24,24:1,604 
24,224,979 
24,280,888 
27,462,097 
31,107,040 
3:i,t8i3,:i44 
21,070,774 
34,103,0:16 
48,2''8,311l 
18,o:t2,840 
19,872,984 
30,399,04:1 
10,993,868 
16,967,612 
19,043,90' 
S,(Has,:iVO 
28,6' 14,619 
29,709,1:14 
2".»,4',I9,247 
20,34fl,7!>0 
36,430,780 
31,074,347 
43,:)76.79H 
8/,:iI2,979 
49,728,,38fl 
61,3:17,674 
73,649,70.'i 
06,IHi:i,9:iO 
7:1,918,141 
08,631,813 


¥untfm  iB- 
torroVTM, 


MIIIUTT 

bliiMUk. 
■■••I.* 


tl,0>*il,44ll 
064,267 
472,460 
706,698 

1,307,087 
772,486 

1,240,904 

i,iti,o:w 

1,039,392 
1,387,013 
1,114,708 
1,402,929 

1,842, o;io 

2,191,009 
n,708,6Ms 
2,H»1,o;i7 
1,097,897 
1,428,280 
1,216,  "04 
1,101,146 

i,;m7,2'ji 
i.iw:i,om8 

1,729,4:16 
2,2(l8,0'i» 
2,89.8,h71 
2,989,742 
8,6Is,937 
3,'<36,8.31( 
8,o07,2I2 
2,592,022 
2,22:h,122 
1,907,990 
2,022,094 
7,l,V>,Hlh| 
2,748,644 
2,000, 178 1 
2  314,7771 
2,v80,of>2l 
3,092,214 
3,228,410 
3,004,340 
4,674,841 
5,061, 7'*9 
4,399,779 
3,720,107 
6,:t88,371 
6,624,2.%:i 
6,000,703 
4,994,602 
6,881,878 
0,4181,881 
0,776,026 
2,807,289 
6,231,747 
6,0Os,>J(i7 
0,783,(KIO 
0,71.\'*4 
6,686,070 
14,017,040 
14,8:t9,i26 
17,x72,907 
I7,:i79,70s 
17,17.6,797 
■J6,lHi7,;!72 
24,ls3,4s7 
25,274,331 
27,531,IH2 


$8;  16,11  IS 
1,223  694 
1,237,020 
2,788,640 
8,678,06'a 
1,474,001 
1,194,066 
1,130,887 
2,6H2,09n 
2,026,041 
1,766,177 

i,:uv<,:j89 

944,968 
1,072,017 
9111,130 
1,640,4.31 
1,604,011 
3,190,986 
8,771,109 
2,666,093 
2,269,747 
12,1^7,040 
l!>,90fl..3n2 
29,008,300 
16,:I!I4,700 
10,47.6,412 
8,021,076 
7,019,140 
9,3'«6,421 
0,1W,618 
6,181,114 
6,0:1.%,187 
6,26><.i<lft 
6,270,266 
6,092,831 
rt,24;i,2;lO 
6,076,742 
6,701,203 
0,26*1,630 
0,762,089 
0,94:1,2.39 
7,9>'2,877 
13,090,16? 
111,11*14,488 
■'  l-.'ii,313 
I^,4lM1.110 
19,417,274 
19,9:10,312 
14,808,981 
11,021,4:18 
13,704,882 
9,18'*,409 
4,168,384 
8,2:11.317 
9,6:iil,2(>:i 
13,679,42.8 
41,2-l,0iKi 
27, ■•20,10:1 
17,2'.M),9!IO 
12,N01,704 
IK^l  1,793 
13,424,076 
16,470,820 
14,342,084 
ls,lMMl,606 
20,821,024 
24,020,049 


liurM. 

$1>T9,589 
l,«77,9m 
1,710,970 
8,500,647 
4,360,068 
1,621., ISO 
2,823,691 
4,623,223 
0,480,107 
7,411,370 
4.981,009 
3,737,osO 
4,(HI2,'<26 
4,462,h69 
0,367,224 
6,081,109 
4,984,672 
0,60l,:i;i9 
7,414,072 
5,811,082 
6,692,004 
I7,82'.t,499 
2'',0><2,397 
:iO,  127,080 
20,96:1     " 


61,409 

410,601 

174,784 

882,032 
1,381,348 
2,858,08 'i 
B,  44^7 10 
2,111,414 

916,602 
1,216,231 

I,i89,8:i:i 

1,697,600 
1,649,041 
1,722,004 
1,884,008 
2,427,769 
1,064,244 

i,9U6,:hio 

3,96:i,:ii;6 

O,440.ll<NI 
7,311,291 
8,fl0O,0INI 
8,9(H,278  .  .        . 
3,314,6'.IN  16,464,010 
2,9M,696  18,808,074 
3,847,040  10,300,273 
4,887,990|l:t,134,6;i0 

«,Hi9,24:t  1*1,72:1,479 

2,224,469]  9,827,*142 
2,603,7'I0l  9,78.1,166 
2,1K(4,6k2  16,3:10,146 
3,049,<k-<4  11,49*1,469 
4,218,1H)-.'!  13.002,310 
4,20:i,878  12.264,397 
3,9l8,780j  12,600,041 
8,308,7-(6  12,061,4V.i 
3,239,419  13,220,6:14 
3,860,183113,803,708 
3,960,370:10,614,O8s 
3,901, ;167,22,IM9,298 
3,960,2*1*1  18,420,407 
3,804,9:19  n,0*i.'>.41U 
6,8*10,768  ■i9,flM,244 
0,>'62,iK10  31,793.587 
5,976,77r31,578,7H6 
0,226,tKi:),26,4N8,647 
6,124, 460;23,327,772 
6,*8I1,*I77  2*l,190,H4O 
8,.397,24ili24,301,3;i7 
8,072,718  10,098,391 
0,496,9<>1  19,90*1,1*6 
6,218,,  870,049 

0,480  Sb^i*/,8l;i,290 
7,93', 6.38  69,481,177 


fopaUUia 


176,403,470,  4,*(49,0(i(i 

77,227,9241  4,173,024 

8*l,:i62,aiU  4,30(','i|ii 

78,427,406;  4,4ai,i72 

80,747,687,  A,tm:.m 

83,701,171    4,7i«,6*'4 

82,004,479    4,84x,',)|» 

79,228,629    4,9<.8i,7>4t 

"■<,4O8,070    6, 148,91.1 

82,970,294    - 

83,*I38,061 

80,1  12,032 

77,o:>4,086 

80,427,121 

H2,312,160i 

75,728,271 

09,2l8,:i99 

06,19*1,318 

67,028,192 

68,173,217 

4^,IK)6,688 

46,20!',7:i8 

66,902,8>/8 

81,487,840 

99,833,000 


2:1,373,432  127,334,934 
^  '  12.3,491.906 
103,400.034 
96,629.048 
91,016,600 
89,9N7,428 


9,809.8|K  .',7,031,007 
7,!'23,3i:i;43,0O2,108 

8,1187,798    18,0*  l.\  •,71) 


6,I9l6,9'.i6 
6,47:1,4*17 
5,040.17.1 
5,824,:)Iii 
a,lHIM,240 
0,197.>i97 
0,39»,6;i4 
0,5.i6,:i40 

6,8iKi,r,'.", 

7,018.?S'i 

7,2:i9,sl4 

7,4411,110*1 
7,il*Ul,;iiO 
7,V''^,729 
8,117,710 

8,6:ifi,',*itf 

8,846,;)l'i 
9,1*12,11011 

9,i«w,'.:«i 

9,03\131 
9,92*1,11*1(1 


93,640,077  1II,'J1I,:I4S 
90,876,877  1ll,M*l(liS 
90.209,77n  1*1,s1NjD;iO. 

Ki,758,4:i3  ii,i:),V7:'7 

81,064,*)flO,ll,4l«,*W 

73,987,;i67ill,798,(il3 

67,476,044il2,l4:i,7K.1 

68,421,414  I  J.41I9,017 

48,6*16,400  |'.',SilO,ll20 

39,123,192,13,234,1131 

24,322,28:.  13,1114,421) 

7,*i01,01HI|14,IK14,;k1) 

4,700,08'i  ;l4,4lK|,:l6il 

87,7:13  14,sl;.,4» 

117,613116,241,3441 

I,878,224a6,*l»l,4t7 

4,867,000  l*l,iai,iB7 

11,9n8,738|10,Wi,i,(|.10 

6.12.\*>78  17,ii09,4M 

0,737,89?'il7,6iKi,7W| 

18,028,480|ls,14i,6i-a, 

20,'<9h,!»6:m-<,7i:i.4;:iI 

20,143,990,lii,ai6,!i7I 
1O,8O1,047i19.8;ni,5I4 
24,2.M,4!i6,2*l,5l,VTr 

4:.,(«v.>,o,v9i>i,ir>4,44i 


9,4*'0,737'42,811,97O    06,8*i4,4fMl|2ll'*lAs:i3 


fl4,7(V4,093 122,491, 31* 
04,22n,2;I8,2:h,Hi1,,iI6 
02,.*8Kl,3!i8|23,S;3,ir 


8,92><,2;t0  40,*HI7,8!)0    07].V)*'',:ili6:24]f.;s,'(ii)4 


1*1,891.040  43,r.l3,2*i:i 
l*i,70'<,192  61,01>,249 
13,281,341  j6<l,3fl:.,393 
14,077,047  00,172,402 
12,720,8.60!fl4,878,S27 


6<i,!i:io,i.'.7  w>,'.",N,r.'*i 

44,976,4:«i  ^■.,ii41.-''U 
89,909,731  :-.'i;,''ii7,,V.'l, 
.30,903,910  •.'7..V>;i.iM| 
29,000. 3s(i|'js,40i;.l(74! 


*  Inrluiling  IVpartnicnt  nfthc  Inti'rinr  fnr  ninl  'inrp  1<W0.     TIm*  aIhivo  Ublo  dues  not  Inrliiilc  the  re<X'lptii  fnuii  Loiai 
anil  Trvuury  Nut«A,  Dor  the  Annual  paynicnU  ud  account  of  tbo  public  debt.  t  For  the  year  cuillug  Jiiuu  39. 


STATEliEHT  AIIOWINO  TDS  AHODMT  Or  THK  I'rnLKI  IHlIT  OX 

.IcLT  1.  18.'>7.  TUB  Amount  rAii.  aki.  lEiiCEMKn  aixor., 

AHU  Till  AvotrXT  OtrriTAHDINU  NoTIUUtB  17,  1SS7. 


Lorn. 

Publl.  IMbl 

Jnir  1,  l«" 

R.ilMm.4  ^ 
■inra. 

nuUUaiUaii 
Nor,  11, 1»»1, 

1S41 

1         *■• 

8,49T.0.'I4  9:i 
;vi.*ioo  0(1 

11.172.5X100 

10,344.241  80 

.".489.000  (Ml 

28..'>37.870  73 

300,629  99 

114,118  64 
108.261  S4 

*         Ck. 

614.270  82 

26.300  00 

i,7:«.95noo 

1,486.900  00 
28.0*10  00 

«         Cla 
1,88.1.364  11 

8.700  00 

9.412,700  00 

S,908,:t41  80 

3.461,0*10  00 

24.074.105  91 

208,963  43 

114,118  :>4 
107,901  M 

IH46 

1847 

1*48 

'I't'xan  ludemnltj 

Tezaa  debt 

Old  funded  and! 

unfunded  debtf 

Treaiurjr  notea. . 

ToUl  Nor,  1967. 

3.8*13.420  82 
Sl,«01  57 

150  00 

29.000.380  90 

8,895,232  39 

2.6.165,15151 

Commtrct By   the    Conatitiition    of    the    United 

States,  it  is  provided  that  Congress  shall  hare  power, 


1.  To  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises, to  pay  the  debts,  and  provide  for  the  cunimon 
defense  and  general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but 
all  duties,  impost.*,  and  excises  shall  Ik:  uniform 
throughout  the  United  .States;  2.  To  horrow  money 
on  the  credit  of  the  United  States ;  8.  To  regulate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes;  4.  To  establish  t 
unifonn  rule  of  naturalization,  an*l  uniform  lanson  the 
subject  of  bankruptcies,  throughout  the  Uniteil  Slates; 
6.  To  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  tluTeut,  anil  of 
foreign  coin,  and  flx  the  standard  of  weights  and 
measures ;  C.  To  provide  for  the  punishment  of  couD- 
terfeiting  the  securities  and  current  coin  of  the  United 
States;  7.  To  establish  po8t-o(?ice»  and  post-roads; 
8.  To  promote  the  progress  of  science  and  useful  arts, 
by  securing,  for  limited  times,  to  authors  and  inveotors 


UMI 


1908 


UNI 


th«  •xcloilva  ri(;ht  to  thoir  rcipoctlve  mrUlrgn  and    and  thut  dlflfUicd  ovor  alt  tlia  btosiingi  of  a  tret,  act- 


dliuovarlei;  1).  'I'o  eunatltuta  trlliunali  inrerior  to  tlio 
Muprenia  Courts;  lU.  To  dodno  and  punlah  piraciei 
and  folonlai  coniinitttd  on  the  hi|{li  sunt,  and  ■flunsci 
againat  Iha  law  uf  nationa;  11,  To  dvcluro  war,  grant 
lottcri  uf  mart|uu  and  repriaul,  and  make  ruica  con- 
corning  captures  on  land  and  water  ;  12.  To  raiao  and 
support  armies ;  but  no  appropriation  of  money  to 
that  use  shall  bu  fur  a  longer  term  than  two  yuan ; 
li).  To  provide  and  maintain  a  navy;  11,  To  malio 
rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of  iho  lund 
and  naval  forces ;  16.  To  provide  for  calling  forth 
the  militia  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Unlou,  auppross 
insurrections,  and  repel  invasions. 

ConilUationat  I'owan. — The  power  "  to  regulate  for- 
eign coninierco"  enabled  the  government  at  onco  to 
place  the  whole  country  upon  an  o<|iiality  with  foreign 
nations ;  lo  compel  them  to  abandon  t'>eir  narrow  and 
sclli>li  policy  toward  us;  and  to  protect  our  own  com- 
morciui  interests  against  thoir  ii\Jurious  competitions. 
Tiie  power  to  regulate  commerco  "  among  the  sovorii 
States,"  in  liiio  manner,  annihilated  the  causes  of  do- 
mestic feuds  and  rivalries.  It  compelled  every  .State 
to  regard  the  interests  of  each  as  the  interests  of  all ; 


ivo,  and  rapid  exchange  of  comnioditios,  upon  tlie  fool- 
ing of  perfect  equality.  The  words  being  general,  the 
sense  must  be  general  also,  and  embrace  ull  subjects 
comprehended  under  them,  unless  there  be  some  obvi- 
oua  mischief,  or  repugnance  to  other  clauses,  lo  limit 
tiicm.  In  the  case  there  is  nothing  to  Justify  such  a 
limitation.  Commerce  undoubtedly  Is  trallic ;  but  it 
is  something  more — it  is  intercourse.  It  ilcscribes  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  nations  und  parts  of 
nations  in  all  its  branches,  and  is  regulated  by  prc- 
"cribing  I  iilcs  for  carrying  on  that  intercourse. 

The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  a  system  for  regu- 
lating -oinmurce  liotween  nations  which  shall  exclude 
all  laws  concerning  navigation  ;  which  shall  be  silent 
on  the  a<imission  of  the  vessels  of  one  nation  into  the 
ports  of  another,  and  bo  conflncd  to  prescriliing  rules 
for  the  coniluct  of  inilividuals  in  the  actual  employ- 
ment of  buying  and  selling  or  barter.  It  may,  there- 
fore, bo  Bifely  afflrmnd  that  the  terms  of  the  Constitu- 
tion have  at  all  times  been  understood  to  include  a 
power  over  navigation  as  well  as  over  trade,  over  in- 
tercourse OS  well  as  over  Irafflc. — Stouy's  Familiitr 
l.'j-poiilion  of  the  ContlitutiDn  of  the  United  Statei. 


Btatkurnt  FTiiiiiiTmii  T1IR  Valci  or  laoH,  MANimknTDBEH  OF  Iron,  and  Iro.n  and  8tkiii.,  Stkki.,  Hdoab,  Winks,  Axn 

Al.l.    KaIIRICS    CIK    Wnilll    WcH>l.,    ('OTTON,    HiLK,    I'l.AX,    OK    IIkMI',    IS    A    CXIVIHINRNT    I'ABT,    IMFOKTSII    I.MTO    TUB    I'nITEI' 

Statsh  roB  tuK  Vkarb  1847,  '48,  and '49,  and  IIbandiks  roa  Tim  Veahs  1850  ami  1857. 

iiir  Tiiis.  TSitl  mi.  mi'.' 


AftblM. 


Iron,  insnufsctures  uf  iruu,  und 
Inia  and  steel 

Cut,  ahvar,  tierman,  and  other 
>tu<d 

Manufactures  of  wool 

"  cotton 

"  silk 

"  flax 

"  hemp 

nrandtea 

Wines 

MiiKar 

Articles  nf  which  wool,  cotton,  nllk, 
flax,  or  homp,  U  a  component 
part,  but  uut  classed  with  either, 
viz.  : 

t^llk  and  wonted  goods 

Krobrolderlcs  of  wool,  cotton,  silk, 
and  llnc^n 

ClothlUK,  readjr-mado,  and  articles 
of  weur 

Laces,  thread,  and  liirtertlngs 

*^  cotton  inrtertliit<)4,  triiumlngit, 
lacen,  br.i'.ds,  etc 

(.'ordsK^',  uatarrod,  tarred,  and  ca- 
bles  

Twine  and  pack-thread 

Seines  

Total 


V>lu«. 


8,781,262 

l,lliO,464 
tO,9'.IH,93;i 
15,192,876 
11,733,871 

6,161,837 
«84,ti90 

9,877,'213 


1,066,005 

076,404 
870,029 

898,614 

67,692 

64,9cw 

446 


08,884,667 


Valua 


13,626,854 

l,2-<4,937 
16,240,S83 
11,431,699 
14,543,034 

0,024,049 
668,075 

9,479,817 


2,460,663 

063,222 
203,869 

710,553 

239,530 

45,.^7fi 

b02 


94,590,834 


Vslu< 


13,831,938 

I,327,i:i9 
1:1,704,000 
16,764,941 
13,791,233 

6,907,243 
519,774 

8,6is,!l00 


2,453,299 

697,590 
170,375 

003,091 

148,410 

34,:(7S 
192 


78,0«7,9!te 


DuilM. 


Vslu. 


4,132,790 

194,099 
8,790,9113 
3,911,077 

3,r>.,.i,4N9 

1,194,006 
103,964 

2,4i4,'670 


013,072 

170,277 
86,275 

105,997 

30,002 

10,313 

54 


31,040,756 


22,041,989 

3,638,323 

31,:iOI,793 

'26,917,999 

80,'J20,632 

11,189,403 

•26:1,730 

9,86;i,342 

0,790,069 

22,b38,0r>3 


1,336,24 

4,064,363 

1,978,844 
410,691 

1,101,019 

132,172 
.       53,831 


DiIIm. 


V>liu. 


6,587,976 

422,740 
9,9;t6,:tfl6 
6,383,740 
7,004,940 
3,2.39,394 
60,740 
2,969,842 
2,719,433 
0,701,595 


38.3,911 
1,809,306 

6:i3,5on 

82,  U« 

297,754 

83,04! 
10,146 


33,820,497 

2,033,014 

31,390,119 

'29,085,720 

37,800,!119 

11,441,642 

619,693 

2,527,'202 

4.'274,'206 

42,776,501 


1,690,240 

4,443,175 

1,919,999 
821,901 

1,129,764 

156,K12 
69,957 


lliillai 


6,916,019 

437,9.58 
9,033,566 
8,035,194 
7,010,190, 
3,299,999| 

103,016 

2,627,20»i 

1,70:1,012 

12,832,960 


896,061 

I 

1,332,952 

675,890 
64,392, 

382,488! 

89,183 

17.987 


166,099,379  |47,169,85(i|  184,876,979 1&4, 282,931 


9TATKMr.ST 

IXUIUITINO  A   RUMMABT  ViBW  OP  TUB  ExrOBTS 
TIIK  Ykaks  B!<nINQ  JuNB  80,  1947,  '49, 

OF  noMKSTio  I'nonirci!,  btc,  of  tub  T'nitid  Statbs  iitTRtito 
•49,  '50,  "51,  '53,  '53,  '54,  '66,  '66,  and  '67. 

Vm™. 

Produet  of 

Raw 

Produce. 

Specia  anil 
Bullion. 

Total  Val.ie. 

Tha  flu. 

Tha  Kora.1. 

Asriraltura. 

Tobaepo. 

c.ilton. 

Manufartiiraa. 

1847 

1949 

I941 

19611 

19.51 

1862 

196:1 

19.54 

1855 

18S6 

1967 

$3,469,033 
1,990,963 
2,647,66t 
2,924,818 
3,294,0;il 
2,292,342 
8,279,413 
3,064,069 
8,616,994 
8,8.'>6,797 
3,739,644 

*6,996,073 
7,059,094 
5,917,994 
7,442,503 
7,947,022 
7,864,220 
7,OI5,'28l 
11,701,195 
12,6o3,9;i7 
10,694,184 
14,6:19,711 

$69,460,39;) 
87,791,446 
89,969,204 
20,547,169 
24,309,2111 
26,379,972 
33,408,573 
07,104,692 
42,507,476 
77,096,456 
76,722,090 

$7,242,086 
7,.'>M,1'2« 
6,804,207 
9,961,023 
9,219,251 
10,131,'283 
11,319,319 
10,010,041: 
14.712,463 
12,221,84:1 
20,260,772 

$63,415,949 
61,999,294 
60,390,907 
71,994,010 

112,316,317 
97,906,782 

109,460,404 
93,610,230 
99,143,944 

129,382,351 

131,675,859 

$10,.'151,304 
12,774,490 
11,249,977 
1.'.,  190,4.61 
20,130,907 
18,863,931 
22,699,930 
20,941.411 
29,S33,2;'9 
80,970,992 
80,805,120 

$2,102,9:19 
1,059,320 
935,179 
06:i,004 
1,4:17,893 
1,645,707 
1,9:15,204 
2,704,731 
2,;i73,3l7 
3,125,429 
9,103,106 

$3,020 

2,700,412 

160,974 
2,04.5,079 
18,009,590 

:i7,4:i7.9:i7 
23,649.5:16 

:i9,2:i4.60i! 

6:1,957,419 
44,149,279 
00,078,352 

$1.'SO,0;i7,404 
i:i2,904,12l 
I:i2,000,l65 
i:i0,!'40,912 
19«,49'>,718 
192.;t09,984 
213,417,097 
•2.M,:i90,870 
240,709,553 
310,690,380 
838,986,066 

Statkmrnt  KxiiiiiiTiNa  tub  Value  of  cKRTAra  Abtict.r 

AND  19.V1'   (AKTKB  IlRIinOTlNO  TIIK  liE-KXrOKTATIONS), 
SAHB    FBRIOIW  BBSFBCTIVBLT. 


S  IMPORTED  DCBINO  THE  Veabs  esdinq  June  80, 1964, 1965,  18.50, 
AND  TUB  Amount  of  Duty  wincii  aocbi'KD  on  each  dukino  tub 


AtUelai. 

IS54. 

IMS. 

ISM. 

1W1.                    1 

Valua. 

UuUm. 

Valna. 

PuUm. 

Valua. 

Dulln. 

Value. 

Uullet. 

Woolens         

31,119,6.54 

82,477,100 

51,924 

28,288,241 

11,004,0.50 

335,0;i2 

1,2!MI,976 

695,920 

8,029,190 

8,153,992 

11,031 

8,490,472 

3,491,.197 

100.09'l 

259,196 

176,777 

22,070,418 

16,742,92:1 

2:19,693 

2:1,046,274 

13,284,003 

6,5,468 

l,fl92,.597 

89.1,926 

6,088,157 

8,823,294 

47,919 

7,103,002 

3,085,399 

10,037 

838,617 

208,147 

« 

30,706,101 

2t,:i87,604 

233,735 

21,019,719 

21,295,154 

3,427 

1.954,317 

697,094 

8,479,652 

6,043,181 

40,747 

0,461,015 

6,839,640 

1,028 

390,963 

119,418 

« 

30,848,630 
38,114,934 

504,314 
23,820,148 
41,.590.233 

411,602 
9,991,806 

709,486 

• 

9,604,131 

6,945,103 

100,848 

0,929,279 

12,478,871 

123,499 

698,278 

230,840 

Henipon  go  )dH           

Iron,  and  iniiniifactiires  of 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 

Salt 

Coal 

Total 

106,762,014 

29,297,833 

77,930,771 

21,731,C72|  100,745,110 

27,829,853|128,666,067 

36,710,844 

UNI 


IQQi 


UNI 


Statdiknt  BxtnoiTiNa  mi  Valve  or  HAntVArrnmCD  AsTtoLn  or  dommtio  Pbodco  isiHxmD  noM  rum  Uhitid  States 
TO  routoM  (.'OTmTmm,  nou  Jimi  80, 1849,  to  Jxnn  80,  ISOT. 


■  Ml.' 


THST 


j    tiu; 


ArtlclH. 


Itll. 


1M«.        I        1857. 


T 

01,»8S 
OOtt.'jOO 

i,9ja 

1,348,934 

i,*ie,es5 

180,011 
108,003 

8(1,788 

48,782 
HA490 

1)2,499 
879,44!! 
476,394 
!»4,10S 

46,222 

1,143,004 

l,4BS,6fi3 

1,311,709 

280,163 

898,244 

190,8»» 

&S,C24 

a'.i7,;il3 

2S:i,9(lT 

4,l'.i7,ti8T 

e«7,U', 

8S0,;iOj 

1,785, 6S5 
8,716, 33J 

014,165 

l.nMI 

33,0871 

333,442' 

UStKl 

3»,79!l' 

7,3i4 

733 

6,8M 

043,612 

2,119 
21,654 
r.i,747 
127J4S 
277,'\4T 
2-'4,70I 
223,320 

nu.'.ino 
5,rai 

4,S1S 
ltl,4<)3 

16,477 

666,4SII 
28,ii70 
S7,74S 

3,292,722 


Wax 

Koflnod  aut{at 

('hocolnte 

Spirit!  from  gnln 

Bplrita  from  molkMe* 

t^l'irlta  bom  otiwr  maUirioli 

MoIruiMi* 

Vlnpg«r 

B«er,  ale,  porter,  and  cider. 

Linseed  oU  aud  •pirita  of  turpenUue 

Urdoll 

Ilousoliold  {tirnltnr« 

C'oaehea  and  other  earriagn 

HaU 

Saddlery 

Talloir  eandlea  and  aoap,  and  othi  r 
oandlu* 

Snuff  and  tobaoeo 

Leather,  boot*,  and  thoea 

Cordage 

Oanpowdor 

Salt 

I«ad 

Iron— plK,  liar,  and  naila 

rasttngs 

all  manufactures  of 

Cnppiir  and  krou,  manufacture*  of. 

Meillelual  >lrui;4 

Cotton  plocp  guodi ! 

printed  or  colored 

UDColurcd 

twUt,  yarn,  and  thread  .... 

other  manufactures  of. 

Hemp  and  Raz : 

cloth  and  thread 

bsKii  anil  all  manufactures  of 

Wearing'  apiiarol 

Karlhen  and  iitone  -irare 

C!orabs  and  buttons 

Brushoa 

Iltlllard-tablw  and  apparatus 
rmbrella.i,  panuoln,  and  nun-shades 
Manufactures  uf  Imlia  rubber 
Leather  and  momeoi  (not  sold  per 

pound) 

I'^re^onj^mv  and  apparatus 

l*rintln,i-pri'H*'s  ami  typia 

Munlcal  iustrutufuts 

Iloiks  and  lusps 

I'aper  ami  stationery 

I'alnts  and  yar,il«h 

Manufacture*  uf  glass 

Manufkclures  of  tin 

.Manufactures  of  pewter  and  lead. . . 
Manufact  ures  of  marble  and  stone. . 
Manufartures  of  gold  and  silrer,  and 

gold  loaf 

QuIrkKllver 

Artift'lal  fliiwors  and  Jewelry 

Triink* 

Kricks  and  lime 

Arllclua  not  enumerated 

ToUl 15,190,451 

UoliI  and  silrer  coin  and  bulUoa. . .    9,040,079 
Totals |lT,l43,13 


r 

118,ie5 

385,060 

2,2«0 

48,314 

908,290 

i4,Vs7 

11,189 

69,9S1 

29»,741 

9f8,'026 
96,729 
08,071 
30,898 

684,903 
048,839 
193,598 

51,357 
190,861 

TMOa 

19,797 
154,210 

T»,818 

1,6T7,T99 

1U\0«0 

334,789 

606,681 

0,n4,4iT 

17,40.% 

835,931 

1,183 

10,6)8 

907,092 

16,044 

98,987 

9,827 

9,205 

8,396 


9,800 

3,140 

39,242 

91,034 

119,416 
1)9,010 
«7,6i7 

180,082 
18,690 
92,082 
S4,610 

4,688 

i\28S 

10,370 

10,848 

8,809,071 


T 

199,885 

919,588 

8,9W 

86,084 

S89,«99 

I'n'.Vso 

M6 

14^,410 

869,830 

199,491 

103,768 

80,100 

609,782 

1,14,%547 

458,838 

52,054 
154,9.W 

61,494 

11,774 

21^062 

164.425 

1,875.091 

91,871 
851,6^ 

l.OflflJWl 

6,571,676 

37,900 

026,808 

1,047 

6,370 

1,911,894 

9.1,096 

97,834 

8,957 

1,798 

19,960 


18,809 

9,488 

Tl,401 

55,700 

153,912 

105,004 

109,834 

18.\436 

97,893 

10,420 

41,449 

63,689 

191,018 

19,907 

92,045 

3,793.841 

20,186,967' 

18,00 1,680 


38,956,547 


« 

91,490 

149,991 

8.907 

48,T87 
8IS,V41 

13,188 

19,390 

48,063 

169,887 

480,189 
179,446 

80,468 
47,987 

060,064 
1,816,699 

498,708 

02,908 

191,680 

39,816 

83,795 

118,094 

191,888 

1,998,807 

103,039 

203,362 

036,404 

0,189,891 

34,718 

671,683 

5,468 
8,154 
950,293 
18,810 
88,838 
4,386 
1,038 
8,340 


18,617 

16,784 

47,781 

67,733 

917,809 

119,535 

86,369 

194,634 

93,420 

18,460 

67,940 

90,389 

15,088 

13,539 

2.877,069 

l"8^809,U31 


* 

118,009 
876,730 

10,980 
141,178 
890,881 

i7,'682 

90,448 

64,677 

862,960 

184,497 
01,261 
48,939 

681,869 

l,6n,600 

678,708 

103,210 

130,048 

119,729 

6,64') 

131,998 

920,420 

9,097,934 

108,905 

837,073 

1,086,167 

0,996,486 

92,594 

783,648 

9,934 

13,860 

239,733 

63,685 

81,896 

6,019 

1,673 

6,1S3 


6,448 

!i,062 

82,960 

52,897 

142,6lM 

139,912 

83,090 

170,561 

99,988 

14,004 

47,028 

11,873 

M,°9»7 

97,148 
89,02^ 
8,788,7 
29,5)9,930 


I 

87,140 
870,488 

19,267 
989,910 
809,966 

181,048 

16,945 

68,608 

1,084,899 

76S,19T 
944,688 

176,404 
68,811 

891,660 
1,661,471 

890,665 

104,070 

919,700 

160,026 

90,874 

808,197 

459,n6 

8,473,407 

1>9,109 

454,780 

1,147,786 

4,180,149 

49,816 

498,066 

34,486 

68,261 

834,3S8 

84,696 

87,684 

9,601 

8,204 

11,063 


1T,018 

6,697 

88,019 

190,198 

187,388 

199,839 

191,893 

999,476 

80,760 

16,478 

88,897 

1,811,518 

449,388 

60,471 

23,673 

83,314 

4,979,084 


37,437,837  23,548,585 


■J0,84),411 
38,284,660 


50,300,703  40,148,405 


05,088,977 


» 

69,006 

696,403 

9,771 

884,144 

1,448,980 
101,836 
189,830 

17,981 

46,009 
1,186,789 

83,946 
808,960 
990,698 
177,914 

64,836 

1,111,849 

1,600,118 

1,058,406 

815,267 

866,061 

186,879 

14,998 

283,437 

806,489 

3,188,e«6 

6M>,1W 

783,114 

9,618,686 
9,907,976 

836,260 

3,606 

34,003 

293,801 

82,119 

32,049 

10,866 

4,910 

8,441 

1,409,107 

36,045 

14,899 

86,406 

106,887 

907,218 

185  037 

163,096 

904,679 

14,979 

5,988 

168,640 

0,061 

806,119 

99,048 

85,903 

67,803 

J^014,482 

38,888,999 

53,967,418 

83,790,717 


« 

74,006 

8«0,M4 

1,476 

800,946 

1,899,161 

95,484 
164,630 

90,084 

46,086 
806,988 
161,939 
989,042 
870,989 
996,089 

81,349 

1,300,764 

1,839,307 

1,813,311 

867,189 

644,974 

811,496 

97,612 

980,980 

988,816 

8,886,719 

{84,846 

1,000,9.14 

1,966,846 
4,616,964 

884,900 

803 
96,333 

978,839 

60,090 

89,663 

8,385 

9,778 

6,981 

1,008,638 

6,766 

90,083 

67,617 

133,617 

902,6119 

203,013 

917,179 

910,439 

13,010 

8,629 

102,376 

6,110 

881,724 

96,380 

82,4%7 

64,297 

8.651,013 

30,»70,9'i2' 

44,14S,279 


75,n9,271 


29.tM,2(;; 

(lfl,iiTS,iV2 

8^73i,llTli 


Tba  power  of  Congou  in  Uyiotf  taxea  is  not  ncce*- 
Mfily  or  naturally  inconsistent  with  that  of  the  SUtci. 
Each  may  lay  a  tax  on  tb«  Mme  property  without  In- 
terfering  with  the  action  of  the  other ;  for  taxation  U 
bnt  taking  small  portion*  fkvm  the  mau  of  proportjr, 
which  la  susceptible  of  almost  inflnite  diviaion.  In 
impoiing  taxaa  for  ataCe  purpowa,  a  State  is  not  doing 
what  Conf(res*  is  empowered  to  do.  ConKroea  is  not 
empowered  to  tax  for  thosa  purpotet  which  are  within 
the  excliuive  province  of  the  States.  When,  then, 
each  government  exercises  the  power  of  taxation, 
peither  is  exercising  the  power  of  the  other.  But 
when  a  State  proceeds  to  rvffulate  commerce  with  for- 
eign nations  or  among  the  several  States,  it  Is  exer- 
cising the  very  nower  nhich  la  granted  to  Congress, 
and  is  doing  the  very  thing  which  Congress  is  author- 
iaod  to  do.  There  is  no  analogy,  then,  tietween  the 
power  of  taxation  and  the  pow«r  of  regulating  com- 
merce.— .Stort. 

Domeitic  TnuU. — And  first,  among  ths  States.  It 
is  not  doubted  that  the  power  of  Congress  extends  tu 
the  regulation  of  navigation,  and  to  the  coasting  trade 
and  flshariea,  within  a*  well  m  without  any  Stat«, 


wherever  it  It  connected  with  the  commerce  or  inter- 
counie  with  any  other  State,  or  with  foreign  nations. 
It  extends  *o  the  regulation  and  government  ofaosmen 
on  lioard  ot  .American  ships,  and  to  oonfe.Tlnf;  priri- 
leges  upon  ships  built  and  oirned  in  the  United  Staica, 
in  domestic  as  well  as  in  foreign  trade.  It  extcntli  lu 
quarantine  laws,  aud  pilotage  laws,  and  wrecks  of  llie 
sea.  It  extends  as  well  to  the  navigation  of  vesie<i 
engaged  in  carrying  passengers,  and  whether  gteani- 
vetselt  or  uf  any  other  description,  a*  to  the  navigation 
of  vessels  cngai^d  In  traffic  and  general  cositlni;  busi- 
ness. It  extends  to  the  laying  of  embargo<;a  ax  well  on 
domestic  at  on  foreign  voyages.  It  extends  to  the 
construction  of  light-houses,  the  placing  of  buoys  and 
beacons,  the  removal  of  obstruction  to  navii;ation  in 
creeks,  rivers,  sounds,  and  bays,  and  the  establishment 
of  securities  to  navigation  against  (ha  inroads  of  tht 
ocean.  It  extends  also  to  the  designation  ofa  particulir 
(lort  or  ports  of  entry  and  delivery  for  tlio  purponcn  of 
foreign  conimerce.  These  powers  have  been  actually 
exerted  by  the  National  Oovcminent  under  a  system 
of  laws,  many  of  which  commenced  with  the  early 
establishment  of  the  Constitution ;  and  they  have  cod- 


UNI 


1905 


UNI 


tinned  unquestioned  unto  our  day,  if  not  to  the  utmost 
range  of  their  reach,  at  least  to  that  of  their  ordinary 
npplication. 

Many  of  the  lilce  powers  have  l)een  applied  in  the 
regulation  of  foreign  commerce.  Thi  coninicrcial  sys- 
tem of  the  United  States  has  also  been  employed  some- 
times  for  the  purpose  of  revenue ;  sometinncs  for  the 
purpose  of  prohibition ;  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of 
retaliation  and  commercial  reciprocity ;  sometimes  to 
lay  embargoes ;  sometimes  to  encourage  domestic  navi- 
gation, and  the  shipping  and  mercantile  interest,  by 
bounties,   by  discriminating  duties,   and  ))y  special 


preferences  and  privileges ;  and  sometimes  to  regulate 
intercourse  with  a  view  to  mere  political  objects,  such 
as  to  repel  aggressions,  increase  the  pressure  of  war, 
or  vindicate  the  rights  of  nebtral  sovereignty.  In  all 
these  cases  the  right  and  duty  have  been  conceded  to 
the  National  Government  by  the  unequivocal  voice  of 
the  people.  It  may  l)e  aJdoO,  that  Congress  have  also, 
from  the  earliest  periqd  of  the  government,  applied  the 
same  power  of  regulating  commerce  for  the  purpose 
of  encouraging  and  protecting  domestic  manufactures, 
and  Congress  hove  never  abandoned  the  exercise  of  it 
for  such  a  purpose. — Story  on  the  Cotutilution, 


Statehknt  KxmniTiNG  tub  Valdk  or  roREiuN  Mebcuandtsb,  ihportkd  into  tub  Unitxd  States,  BR-KxroaTBD,  and 

CONBUMBU  AHKUALLT,   mOM  18:il  TO  ISST,   INOLCSIVB ;   TUB  BBTIMATEI)   I'OPUI.ATION    AND   OoNSKMrTION   PKB  CAPITA. 


Yenre 


goiit.  30, 1821 
1822 
1823 
1824 
1826 
182« 
1S2T 
1828 
1S2'.) 
Ib30 
1831 
1832 
1838 
1834 
1836 
1830 
1837 
1838 
1839 
1840 
1841 
184: 

Julyl,  1S43 
1844 
184!i 
1840 
1847 
1843 
1S4 
18.')0 
18.M 
1852 
18f)3 
18,')4 
181V) 
181X1 
1857 


Total. 


Vftlu*  of  fonlgn  H«rchandlM. 


Importfld. 


02,585,724 

83,241,641 

77,670,207 

80,M!),II07 

»0,340,()75 

S4,ii74,477 

711,484,1108 

88,50»,824 

74,412,627 

7(i,870,'.120 

103,1111,124 

101,')2:i,2fl0 

108,118,311 

120,621,332 

14 1,895,742 

18.t,li80,036 

140,1)8 1,217 

113,717,414 

102,092,132 

107,141,6111 

127,1140,177 

100,162,087 

64,763,71>!) 

108,438,035 

117,264,804 

121,091,790 

140,545,038 

164,1198,1128 

147,857,43  I 

178,108,318 

210,224.932 

212,94.5,442 

207,1178,047 

304,61)2,381 

201,408,620 

814,039,942 

3011,8.10,141 


D-_-.»-.i-j     CoMumtd  ud 
R»iporled.         „„  ^.„j^ 


( 

21,3u2,48S 
22,880,202 
27,.'i43,fl22 
28,887,167 
32,6:10,043 
24,53'',012 
23,403,130 
21,6  6,017 
lfl,«58,47S 
14,387,479 
20,083,62(1 
24,03:1,473 
10,822,735 
2.3,812,611 
20,604,496 
21,748,300 
21,864,1102 
12,462,7:6 
17,414,625 
18,190,312 
1N46;),081 
11,721,63S 

0,5.'.2,0»7 
11,484,807 
1^340,830 
11,340,023 

8,011,158 
21,128,010 
13,oa8,8(J6 
14,!'61,S0S 
21,018,293 
17,281,882 
17,6f>8,40i) 
24,860,194 
28,418,293 
10,378,578 
83,1176.017 


6,307,S03,2.tll|708,3.iO,122 


41,283,230 

00,96.5,3311 

60,035,045 

66,211,850 

03,740,432 

00,434.806 

50,080,9.32 

00,1114,807 

67,834,041 

f>0,439,441 

83,157,6.8 

7«,li8,l,7;'3 

88,2:'5,.570 

103,208,521 

129.311,247 

108,233,075 

119,134,255 

101,204,00!) 

144,597,0117 

88,051,207 

112,477,010 

88,440,,M ' 

68,201,102 


PopnlftUoQ. 


9,000,974 
10,283.757 
10,000,810 
10.11211,323 
11,252,100 
11,674,88 
11,897,072 
12,220,458 
12,243.238 
12,500,020 
13,280,304 
13,700,707 
11,127,(150 
14,647,393 
14,907,"!10 
15,388,07!l 
16,803,422 
10,228,705 
10,04.1,108 
17,001,453 
17,012,6117 
IS,l,W,5ftl 
18,0;)8.0I5 


90,1150,108,10,241. OVO 
01,1107,734  10,784,726 


101 

110,34,5;  174 
138,534,1811 
133,870,918 
134,708,574 
183,180,510 
194,620,83  I 

lll6,0,50,ilflO,24;5i)O,OOO 
2.50,420,187  2.5,000,000 
279,712,  18T|'"^,760,000 
233,020,227,  ,600,00(1 
298,201,304|i7,400,000 
33fl,lll4,.'i24  28,500,000 


20,!t27,780 
20,7.80,836 
21,41.3,S.'0 
21,!ir>fl,li46 
23,240,301 
24,280,000 


4,8;)9,407,177| 


I  Cla. 
4  14 
6  92 
4  71 
6  08 
6  60 
8  22 
4  71 
6  47 
4  61 
4  3" 
0  26 

6  01 
0  25 

7  (i9 

8  04 
10  03 

7  83 
6  23 

8  08 
6  21 
6  38 
4  87 
3  11 
6  03 
6  16 
6  42 

6  60 
0  i;6 
C  13 

7  02 

8  02 
H   00 

10  00 
10  00 
8  79 
»  18 
8  46 


ImporU  tnUrad 

fur  Consumt). 

tlon,  otflualve 

or  Sp«el«. 


43,80( 


to6,406 

68,307,428 

61,308,<130 

63,840.667 

00,376,722 

67,062,877 

61,901,108 

00,076,476 

84,741,671 

49,67.5,009 

82,808,110 

76,327,688 

83,470,067 

80,073,147 

122,007,1174 

1.5S,811,3!12 

11.3,310,871 

80,8.52,6'8 

148,870,810 

86,260,336 

11-1,770,30:1 

87,91 6,318 

87,2114,1211 

90,3!iO,M8 

105,61)9,541 

110,048,85:) 

110,267,698 

140,051,902 

132,506,168 

164,032,033 

2011,478,219 

195,072,016 

2.'il,071,368 

2I8,966,8:'8 

231,050,840 

2:  6,060,1138 

833,511,2116 


4,401,824,633 


DoniMtic  Prod- 
uce «tported, 
ezcliulv«  of 
Spefie. 


« 

43,071,894 
49,874,07!) 
47,155,408 
611,649,600 
flO,SO:),780 

62,4'ni,g6n 

67,878,117 

411,978,032 

66,087,307 

68,524,878 

59,218,583 

61,720,529 

09,1  60,856 

80,623,002 

100,4.5:»,481 

100,570,942 

94,2811,896 

!'6,600,8SO 

101.026,1.33 

111, 000,501 

103,036,236 

91,7'.19,242 

77,080,354 

99,531,774 

08,456,330 

101,718,042 

15n,,574,841 

1,30,203,709 

131,710,081 

184  900,233 

178,820,138 

164,!'31,147 

189.80:1,102 

215,150  .304 

192,751,136 

280,438,051 

278,1108.713 


Foreign  Mer. 
chandiie  ez- 

ported,  ex. 

eluilve  of 
Specie. 


4,010,8113,853 


10,824,420 

11,504,270 

21,172,436 

18,.322,005 

23,793,688 

20,440,t'34 

10,431,830 

14,044,608 

12,847,844 

13,145,857 

13,077,060 

111,7114,074 

15,577,876 

21,636,f)53 

14,756,821 

17,767,702 

17,102,232 

9,417,690 

10,028,140 

12,0118,371 

r,iai,235 

8,078,763 

5,13:1,3.36 

0,214,053 

7,6,84,781 

7,865,200 

6,168,764 

7,980,802 

8,641,691 

9,476,493 

10,296,121 

12,037,043 

13,0;ifl,213 

21,048,304 

20,168,308 

14,781,372 

14,017,047 


Totikl  Exporti, 
Ineludlnlf 
Speole. 


* 

64,974,882 

72,100,281 

74,699,080 

76,986,667 

99,635,888 

77,5  5,322 

82.324,827 

72,204,086 

72,358,671 

73,84'i,608 

81,310,683 

87,178,943 

00,140,438 

104,836,978 

121,6  8,577 

128,803,040 

117,410,876 

108,480  616 

121,028,416 

132,(185,946 

121,881,803 

104,611,584 

84,340,480 

111,206,040 

114,646,606 

113,488,616 

168,648,622 

154,082,131 

146,766,820 

151,S  8,720 

218,388,011 

209,641,628 

230.462,260 

278,241,064 

275,160,840 

820.!  64,908 

302,960,682 


5(12,119,684,5,0211,482,819 


KOKIflaN    C0M.MBI10E  OK  F.AOU   STATB  ANB   TUBllITORT,  TBOH  Jl'I.V  1,  18.56,  TO  JCNR  80,  1867. 


MbIui- 

New  lliitnpalilre  . 

Vurinimt 

MaflKAchuHt'ttn.  . . 
Khc  I!  Inland.. . . 

Connecticut 

New  Vork 

New  ,Icri-:'y 

PcniiHylvuniit 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Diitrlrt  <if  L'ulunibla 

Virginia 

North  l'i..'>llna  ... 
.South  Uaru  lua  . . . 

Goor^lu 

Klnrlda 

Alabama 

Loiilnlana 

Ohio 

Michigan 

Wlfconila 

IlllnoU 

Ti'itan 

California 

Orpgon  Territory  . 
WanhlnRt.  Territory 
Miuniwotu  Territory 
Total,  1866-'B7. 


TALUK   OV   IXt'UKTI. 


Amerlcnn  Produce. 


In  American      In  foreign 
Vewele.  Vcneele. 

2,210,84 


283,000 

11,673.933 

642,206 

l,088,f)80 

77,423,!i6fl 

10,013 

6,808,7.32 

117,278 

9,074,^55 

22,785 

6,r.84,(l67 

8'<9,5:i2 

10,68.\352 

8,110,174 

2,800,6)3 

14,400,5(18 

71,470,11!) 

173,065 

81,608 

."W.ioa 

631,162 

0811,270 

11,084,903 

8,907 

16,161 


1282,815,826 

0£ 


Tnlal. 


«  I 

18:1,837 

1,884 

M,998,"l20 
1,973 

41,7(3,945 

1,571 

1,146,780 

4,3,i(),833 

1,070,208 

2.1,014 

6,63:),(is2 

4,741.160 

411, S59 

6,17.\481 

20,ii(W,252 

700,024 
1,405,716 

130,930 
l,0t.3,934 

602,106 
1,126,810 

'  8,864 
61,140 


2,400,188 

1,834 

233,009 

20,672,061 

644.178 

1,080,680 

119,l!i7,301 

12,184 

7,014,612 

117,270 

1.3,4'l5.3i:t 

22,7,36 

7,234,330 

414,200 

18,127.434 

10.Sf>7,034 

3,2(i8,r.52 

20,575,987 

01,638,371 

933,08:i 

1,487,223 

522.044 

1.6S5,O90 

1,411,375 

12,210,719 

a,»(l7 

26,a"6 

61,140 


Foreign  Produce. 
In  American 


Vci»el«. 

* 

82.1,-.'73 

805,401 

2,842,509 

8,173 

8,8  r 

12,381,414 

164,620 

i(i;i,898 

'i;i,'s3i 

'  ''i,'421 


231,336 


1,623,899 


106,109,239  a38,U86,(J06|  18,020,603  B,8ti4,UB4 


In  foreign 

Veaeele. 


4 12,127 


781,384 

3,2'24,riS3 

15^400 

1371646 

'  1,496 

io^ws 

' '  ''i42 
126,165 

""808 

ebijiisB 


1,310,400 

SOMBl 

3,673,t'63 

8,173 

8,817 

1.5,006,997 

i69,V20 

366,942 

■i6,'37il 

'12,1)09 

' ' '  242 
8.50,491 

"16,883 

"    "808 

2,226."l82 


TALUK  or  lUrORTl. 


In  American 
Veneli. 


« 

1,882,078 

988 

2,709,193 

35,910,647 

460,136 

1,004,819 

101,791,931 

14,2'55,'o78 

2,806 

8,634,843 

110.333 

1,203,847 

208,746 

1.720,010 

881,1  86 

293,672 

017,730 

22,207,145 

130,473 

1,018,468 

2,320 

107,835 

124,455 

4,159,065 

6,020 

2,168 


In  foreign 

Veirala. 


* 

782.284 
16,668 

11,348,694 

26,857 

61,982 

74,701,654 

3,887 

8,600,171 

2,646,'306 

R2'(i,'007 

24,748 

2.9,170 

197,li24 

27,427 

01,360 

2,684,82.' 

136,7112 

100 

8,497 

218,490 

178,310 

4,078,840 

■■i,"B64 


28,976,617  269,116,170  101,T7B,871|86O,89O,l«l. 


ToUI. 


2.804,332 

17,666 

2,700,198 

47,268,841 

616,402 

1,116,801 

236,498,485 

8,867 

17,866,240 

2,806 

l(,.'i81,208 

116,838 

1,680,164 

231,4114 

2,019,786 

770,900 

B21,(;!)9 

7(19,090 

24,891,967 

207,266 

1,018,058 

5,8tT 

886,828 

800,774 

0,137,414 

6,020 

8,T17 


UNI 


1906 


UNI 


SUMMABT  STATEUKNT  OF  TUB  VALUI  Or  Till  EXPORTS  OF  Till  CiSOWTU,  PrODUOI^MD   MAMDrAOTDBI  OF  THI  UnITID 

Statu  nnsiMO  thi  Yiab  indino  Juki  80, 18S7. 


PBODDOT  of  THI  SlA.            .  ,    , 

niberles : 

i  ■ 

$2,066,080 
818,806 

4,17(1,686 
616,786 
638,406 
3'22,7e4 

3,16S,4'24 

808,610 
1,644,678 

000,367 

68,331 

1,110,041 

$1,816,888 

863,606 

1,807,388 

34,(117 

36,181 

570,848 

811,888 

$3,73},«41 
14,699,711 

76,0«',OM 

i3i,r.7r..'vM 

80,2tf(l,7?J 

40,1107 

00,\565 

Oil,  whalo  and  other  flith 

Flih,  dried  or  smokod 

Fish,  ptcUed 

PBODCOT  or  TUB  FOUXST. 

Wood: 

StAvea  and  hcadlnir 

$16,736,458 

$68,333,176 

$626 

330,106 

1  0,(113 

84,862 

$868,900 

91,083 

1.113.' 

I,84'f,'.';i4 

l,21fl,0,l'> 

l!l(l,011 

108,003 

30,7-8 

80,733 

10,9  ':> 

61,144 

741.343 

87il,44S 

47fl,:f.)4 

180,714 

7»,4'M 

4.^,'i22 

87,74'* 

677,3  8 

630.086 

11. r>i« 

1,447,027 

8  8,244 

407,714 

813,'l>ir> 

'286,163 

ltl(l,Ol)'.t 

6S,624 

63,890 

flhtnglea       

Oak  bark  and  other  dya 

N»T»1  stonw : 

Aflheii,  pot  ftnd  p(]srl 

Hkliu  %nA  fun .          

FRODUOT  of  AeBIOOLTDBI. 

Of  Anlnuli! 

Beef             ....                     

$1,818,848 

638,886 

684,867 

144,84') 

6e3,tl84 

647,483 

8,806,807 

4,611,448 

6,144,196 

1.1,0(17 

6,680 

106,627 

171,189 

82,768 

Tallow 

Illdea  

llutter          

iJlMew 

Pork  (pickledk 

L»rd    

Wool 

Hon 

Horww 

Mulu 

Sheep 

VegeUble  Food : 

Wheat 

j,22.84'),867 

2,'>,888,816 

6,184,666 

9,M,701 

116,828 

6.80,108 

663,866 

20r>,6l6 

136,83) 

77,(148 

2,8J«,400 

Indhin  meal 

Kye  meal 

lH>tatoe« 

AoDlei 

UdIoim 

Rice 

Cotton 

. . 

Uther  agriniltural  l>ro<luct( : 

llaz-tfeitd 

CIoviT-secd 

Uapa 

MANCFAcniRm. 

Wax 

<  'h<ieoUU> 

HplritA  from  grain 

Rplr1t4  f^cini  mnlaiM^ 

Splrlti  from  other  luatcrtaU 

Uecr,  ale,  p<»rti?r,  and  rider  la  caiku 

Ileer.  ale,  iwrtfr,  and  older  In  botttei 

.'^pirltii  of  tiirpi'iitliie 

Iloiiaeliold  furniture 

(  oarh™  and  parlji,  and  railroad  can  und  parts 

Hata  of  fur  or  iillk 

Ilatii  of  paliii'leaf 

Haddlery 

Tninka  and  rallmi 

Adamantine  and  other  candlea 

Huap 

Hnoir 

Tobaecu,  :uaniifaetur«d 

Ijuapowder 

liPatber 

Uouta  and  nboMi 

(^hlM  and  rardacii ,,...,. 

Ml .T7 

Lead 

Iroo.plB 

Cott 
Adhi 
Tain 
Bpeci 

SllORl 

I'lnti 
I'laxl 
Wea 

em 
Old 
(ian 
Arti( 

bac 
Guiin 
Artlcl 

ctl 

etc. 
Allot 


Minii 


UNI 


1907 


UNI 


Bdmmabt  Statihiint  op  Tm  Valvs  or  Expom,  etc.— Cond'nuMf. 


M  ANur  ACTU  a,ta—Conti>iUtd. 
Iron,  bar 

Nalla 

Caatlnga  of 

All  other  manufactures  of. 

Copper  and  braaa,  and  manufactures  of 

Drugs  and  medicines 


Cotton  piece  Ooods : 

I'rinted  or  colored , 

White,  other  than  duck  . , . 

Duck 

All  other  manufactures  of. . 


Hemp,  cloth  and  thread 

Bagii  and  other  manufactures  of 

Wearing  apparel 

(^rthcu  aiid  Htune  ware 

Conibn  aud  buttons 

Drushc.t  nf  all  kinds 

IlUllard-tubles  and  apparatus 

I  mbrcllas  and  parasols 

Morocco  and  leather  not  sold  by  the  pound 

Fire-engines 

Printing-presses  and  type 

Musical  Instruments 

Ilooka  and  maps 

Taper  and  stationery 

Paints  and  varnish 

Jewelry,  real  and  mpck 

Gold  aud  silver,  and  gold  leaf  (manufactures  oO- 

Glass 

Tin 


Pewter  and  lead 

Marble  and  stone 

llricks  and  lime 

India  rubber  boots  and  shoos 

India  rubber,  all  other  manufactures  of . 

Lard  oil 

OtI-cako .. 


$l,T8fi,685 

8,463,280 

2Ki,10U 

614,153 


Coal 

Ice 

Gold  and  silver  coin 

Gold  and  silver  bullion 

Quicksilver 

Articles  not  enumerated  : 

Manufactured 

Kaw  produce 

Total,  year  186tt-'6T  , 


$64,686 

289,»6T 

4,197,687 

£07,064 

886,909 


$6,115,177 

1,068 

33,687 

833,441 

34,256 

89,799 

7,324 

733 

6,846 

2,119 

21,624 

62,747 

127,748 

277,647 

224,707 

223,820 

28,070 

16,477 

179,9(10 

6,622 

4.818 

111,403 

68,(102 

331,126 

812,387 

92,499 

1,186,980 


$17,008,489 


9,888,486 

616,801 

219,818 

28,777,872 

81,800,980 

666,480 

3,202,723 
1,266,828 


$338,986,066 


Bdmhart  .Statemrmt  ok  the  VAtrR  of  Goons,  Waeks,  and 
MEncnANnisK,  imfobtki>  into  tub  Dnitkd  iiTATitg  ddrino 

TUB  riaOAL    \EAtt   ENDIMIl  .lUNB  80,    1857. 
8p«ciei  of  MerrhftndiH. 

I'rke  Of  Doty.  v«la«. 

Animals  for  breed $43,346 

Bullion : 

Gold 151,686 

Hllvcr 335,114 

Specie: 

Gold 8,608,061 

Sliver 6,472,04? 

Cabinets  of  coins,  medals,  and  other  collections 

of  antiquities 247 

Models  of  inventions  and  improvements  in  the 

arts 3,9M 

Teas 6,787,860 

Coffee 22,386,879 

Copper : 

In  plates  suited  to  the  shcathinK  of  vessels. ,  851,311 

ore 1,440,314 

Cotton,  unmanufactured 6i,173 

Adhcslvu  felt  for  sheathing  vessels 21),  156 

I'aintliigH  and  statuary  of  ,\nierlcan  artists D3,0ii2 

Specinh'iirt  of  natural  history,  etc 8,24  > 

Siiealhliig  mcta) 743,373 

riatiiia,  unnianiiraetured 53,714 

I'lasliT,  unground 1)0,108 

Wearing  apporol  and  other  personal  effects  of 

emigrants  and  cittcens  dying  abroad 413,781) 

Old  Junk  and  oakum 86,459 

Garden  seedn,  trees,  shrubs,  plants,  etc 880,504 

Articles  the  produce  of  the  United  Htutos,  brought 

iMck.... 1,201,470 

Guano 279,020 

Articles  specially  imported  for  phllosophleal  soci- 
eties, colleges,  simlnaries  of  learning,  schools, 

etc 61,074 

All  other  articles  not  subject  to  duty 20,781,411 

ToUl $66,729,306 

MBRruANDIBB  rAVINO  DuTIES  AO  VALOBBM. 

ll(nufartur<<s  nf  Wool : 

J'lece  goods.  Including  wool  and  cotton $11,009,605 

Shawls  of  wool,  wool  and  cotton,  silk,  and 

■Uk  and  cotton ...  3,246,m 


ScMMABT  Statement  or  Impobtb— Continued. 

Spectei  of  MercbsndlM.  Valas. 

Manufactures  of  Wool : 

DlankcU $1,680,978 

I  losiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 1,740,829 

Worsted  piece  goods,  including  cotton  and 

worsted 11,866,869 

Woolen  and  worsted  yarn 199,147 

Manufactures  not  specified 898,840 

I'lannels 106,779 

Baizes  and  bookings 119,886 

Carpeting : 

Wilton,  Saxony,  Aubusson,  Brussels,  Tur- 
key, treble  ingrained,  Venetian,  and  other 

ingrained 1,784,196 

Notspecifled ?97,()»4 

Manufactures  of  Cotton : 

Piece  goods 21,441,fl8« 

VelvcU 878,294 

Cords,  gimps,  and  galloons 318,824 

Ilraiiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 8,210,287 

Twiat  yarn  and  thread 1,401,188 

Hatters'  plush,  of  silk  and  cotton 11,478 

Manufactures  not  specified 1,729,818 

Silk  anil  manufactures  of  !<llk  : 

Piece  goods 2.>,fl67,889 

Hosiery  and  articles  made  on  frames 839,209 

Sewing  silk 211 ,728 

Hats  and  bonnets 161,192 

Manufactures  not  specified  4,443,622 

Floss 80,012 

KttW r6ii,734 

Boiling-cloths 67,002 

Silk  and  worsted  niece  goods 1,880,246 

Goats'  hair  or  innhnlr  piece  goods 808,998 

Manufactures  nf  l  lax  : 

Linens,  bleached  or  unbleached 9,1)76,338 

Hosiery,  and  articles  made  on  frames ''lOW 

Manufactures  not  specified 1,4.');/, 292 

Manufactures  nf  Hemp : 

Tlcklenbnrgs,  Osnaburgs,  and  burlaps 180,864 

Articles  not  siieclfled 860,489 

Sail  dnck,  Kuasia,  Holland,  and  Ravona ^'*'l^ 

Cottu.i  bagging 14,040 

Clothing : 

Ready-made 847,471 

Artlclea  of  wear 1,811,617 


\jm 


1908 


UNI 


SruvAnT  Statkmxnt  or  lurotin— Continued. 


$321,901 

1,1!J9,TM 

4,443,n& 

9,fil4 

84,761 

119,1134 


Dfiorlptlon  of  MerehaniliM. 
Ltcef : 

Thrrad  nnd  Inaertlns* 

Cotton  iuncrtlogt,  trluiinlng«,  Ucci,  bnida, 

etc 

Embroldi'iii's  .  f  woo),  cotton,  illk,  nnd  linen 

Floor-cloth,  patent,  painted,  etc 

(Hl-dotli  of'  all  kind*  . .   

Liutlng  and  molialr  cloth  for  allocs  and  buttons  . 

Ounnjr  cloth  and  gunny  iMign 8,139,793 

Matting,  (  hlnoKO  and  other,  of  flags,  etc. ii07,B87 

Hata,  ^^»]\',  ltonnetj<,  Klalf,  liralda,  Flaitu,  etc.  : 

l»f  h-gliorn,  atraw,  chip,  graaa,  eta S,24fl,988 

lIanufacturi-9  of  Iron  and  Steel  : 

Muaki't  <  and  rUca 61,170 

Ftrc-anni  not  apcciScd Ml, 176 

Side  iiniiii B,«l>4 

Necdlea 280,320 

Cutlery 8,140,824 

Other  manufactures  and  wares  of,  uot  apecl- 
flcd 

Cap  or  bonnet  wiro 

NailH,  splkei!,  tacks,  etc 

Chain  cables 

Mill  Kftwi',  crow-cut,  and  pit  saws 

Anchors  and  parts  thereof 

Anvils  and  parti  thereof 

Iron,  bar 

Kod 

Hoop 

Sheet 

lig '■ 

Uld  and  scrap 

Itailroad 

Steel— cant,  shear,  and  Herman 

All  other 

Copper,  and  manafactnres  of  Copper  : 

In  ptgi*,  h»rs,  and  old 

Wire 

llraxitT,*' 

Copper  Ixittoms 

Manufailunw  of.  not  specified 

Itods  and  ixtlts 

Nails  aud  ttpikes 

Bnus,  and  nisimfactures  of  Brass  : 

In  pigK,  bars,  and  old 

Wire 

Slu«t  and  rolled 

Mauufut'tures  of,  not  (<|M'cifled 

Tin,  and  iiwuufarture.'t  of  iin  : 

In  piit^  and  bars 

I'Intca  and  fhcets 

Foil 

Maniif«cture<  of,  not  sjiedfled 

Lead,  and  nmnnfacturei^  i>f  I.ead : 

rig,  bar,  sheet,  and  old 

Shot 

Pipes  

Manufactures  of,  not  spedfled 

Pewter,  "hi 

Maiiufarlures  of 

Zinc,  and  manufactures  of  Zinc  : 

In  plB< 

Sheets 

Nails 

Spelter 

Manufactures  of  Gold  and  Sliver  : 

KpauU'ts,  wings,  laces,  galloons,  tresses,  tas- 
sels, etc 

(iuld  and  silver  leaf 

Jewelry,  real  or  imitations  of 

Geiii,-,  s,'t 

otiierwise 

Manufactures  of,  not  speclfled 

Glaziers'  diamonds 

Clocks  

Chronometers 

Watches,  and  [mtU  of 

Metallic  pens 

Pens,  in  |>acks  and  otherwise 

Uutluns,  metal 

All  iitlii'r  and  button  inonldj 

Glass,  and  manufactures  of  (ilass  : 

l-Uvered 

Paintings  on  gtasi.  ixircelain,  and  colored. . . 

Polislieii  plaU< 

ManiifHctures  of,  n^>t  s|K'ciilt^ 

Glassware,  cut 

"  plain 

Walch  crystals 

Ikilties 


4,47B,ft48 

6,168 

1SS,7B6 

2!>3,124 

47,297 

32,980 

67,926 

4,423,93S 

a()9.!ioi 

324,679 
1,0S2,»S9 
1,001,742 

111,680 
7,4niS,b96 
1,778,292 

858,322 

1,000,813 

«S1 

1,385 

4,390 

166,71)4 

20 

1,723 

18,153 

4,Krt3 

08 

199,928 

1,023,210 

4,789,533 

21. 420 

31,922 

2,308,768 

15,437 

128 

3,070 

3,874 

670 

44,704 

546,250 

2.453 

447,812 


40,438 

29,509 

603,0,^3 

4,4;i7 

390, 357 

78,i:!l 

S9S 

79,147 

10,442 

8,S23,li:i9 

108.001 

66,110 

18,178 

912,871 


IK'niUohns 
Wlu.r.w 


i>w  gla«s,  broad,  crown,  and  cylinder. 
Papci,  and  nianufactures  of  Paper  : 

\V riling  pajKT 

Playing  cards 

Papiir-niach'-,  articles  and  WHros  of 

Papi'r-hanKings 

Papvr  and  fancy  IhiXcs , 


243.768 
38,783 
(06,1161 
I48,IHM 
112,940 
79,73.8 
!I2,I7II 
.H9,2'.'ft 
80,390  I 
641,093 

343,240  I 
17,2SI  ' 
33.948 

854,591 
8tf,90U  i 


Sdmhajit  S*atk»kmt  or  Imposts— Coii,'fnu«f. 

DMcription  of  MerclisndiM.  Vslua. 
I'aper  and  manufactures  of  I'apnr : 

I'aper,  and  manufactures  of,  not  speciflod  . .  178,888 

lllank  books 18,S84 

Parchment 6,750 

Printed  Hooks,  Magaxinos,  etc. ; 

In  Kngllsh 668,697 

In  other  languag<-s 179,084 

Periodicals  and  iiiiistrated  newspapers 30,4UT 

Periodicals  and  other  works  in  the  conrse  of 

republication 326 

Kngravings    188,369 

Mathematical  instrumenta 84,9'i6 

.Musical  instruments 4P4,374 

Daguerreotype  plates 10,908 

Inic  and  Ink  powdera 47,784 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of  1.eather : 

Tanned,  bend,  sole,  and  upper 1,606,458 

Skins,  tanned  and  dressed 809,273 

Skivers 68,194 

Iloots  and  shoes 127,061 

tiloves  for  men,  women,  and  children 1,660,3.32 

Manufacturea  of,  not  speclflcd 45:*,  161 

Wares— China,  porcelain,  eartlien,  and  stone. . .  4,n37,iiiS4 

Plated  or  gilt 10o,s'.>4 

tlapanned 40,333 

Ilrltannla '. 8,984 

Silver-plated  mets,l I.OIIJ 

Silver  or  plated  wire 2,948 

Saddlery— common,  tinned  or  Japanned 82,731 

Plated,  brass,  or  polished  steel  .....' 196,1(!4 

Furs— undressed  on  the  skin 618,792 

Hatters'  furs,  dressed  or  undressed,  not  on 

the  skin 1,572,.^SS 

nresscd  on  the  skin 214.4ii5 

Manufactures  of  fur 49,956 

Wood,  mauiifactiires  of: 

Cabinet  and  lioiisi^hold  furniture 47,696 

Cedar,  mahnganv,  rose,  and  satin-wood. . . .  15,185 

Willow '. 175,4S4 

Other  nmnufactun's  of 391,17'J 

Wood,  iiiimanufactiii'ed  : 

<  edar,  grenadilla, .  lahogany,  rose,  and  satin  M'jliSI 

Willow 41,77.1 

Fire-wood  and  oliier,  not  B|iocified 29,457 

Dye-wood  in  stick 806,048 

llark  of  the  cork  -tree— corks a(W,.'>TJ 

Inmanufactured 17, OM 

Ivory— manufactures  of 17, '23;) 

I'nmanufactuivd 507,4^3 

Marble  -  manufactures  of *A'ir>3 

rnmaniifoctured 201,97s 

llurr  stones 111,211 

guieksUvor 901 

llnislu-s  and  brooins 283,90S 

Itlack-had  iiencils ss,nS9 

."latj-s  of  si.  Kinds 9«,1T6 

Haw  hidiM  and  skins 10,flli>,ll!IO 

Iloots  and  shoes  other  than  leather 30,526 

India  ruliber- maiiiifttctiires  of 180,585 

I'nmaniifaelureii 832,05!) 

Hair -manufactures  of liO.fiil 

rniuanufactured Vi3,m 

firass  cloth 43,>)i)4 

rmbrellas,  parasols,  auil  sun-shades  of  silk  and 

other 05,360 

Inmnniifaclund  Articles  ; 

H».x-»iid  or  linseed 3,0fl3,82< 

Augora,  rhilM't,and  otiier  goats'  hair  or  mo- 
hair    6T5 

Wool 2,lJ5,74i 

Wines  In  'asks  : 

llurgiindy 21,f)« 

.Madeira 0,\'iS() 

Sherry  and  St.  I.ucar :iC4,C0i) 

Port 4)7,r>«4 

Claret 609,403 

TenerilTe  and  otlier  <  anary 54') 

Favttl  and  other  Aaores 4,704 

Sicily  and  other  Mediterranean i;13,S04 

Austria  and  otiirr  of  (iennaiiy 27,25il 

Ited  wines  not  enumerated RiK^ftJl 

Whiti'  wines  not  euiimerat«d 'J.V2,.5S4 

Wine  In  llottles : 

lliirRiindy 7,n«4 

t  hamiiagno 1,14S,4« 

Madeira '.',784 

Sherry 1 1,1!» 

I'ort 10,837 

<  larel  3il.'',sin 

All  olher 'iT.KW 

.■'Spirits,  fori'lgn  distilled  : 

Ilraiidy 2,527,202 

Kromgrain l,I-'5,16i) 

I  rom  other  nuit«riaU aH.lW 

(ordials »!i.39« 

lk«r,  ale,  ami  |H)rler--in  casks 221,290 

In  bottles «2s,r*) 

Honey «<«>«« 
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BmiiiABT  Statemint  Of  I11FOBT8— ConMniMd 


DcKrlpUon  of  MarcbaDdlM. 

Holaseoa 

OU  and  llon«  nf  foreign  I'liiliini; : 

HpermaoeH 

W  hale  and  other  flah 

'VVbalulwne 

OH— oUvB,  in  caska 

"    in  Ijotllca 

C'aator 

Unseed 

Rapc-aeed  and  licnip-iiccd 

I-alm 

Neat' 8-foot  and  otlicr  animal 

EMCntlal  oIIh 

Tea  and  colfco  from  places  otlii^  tlian  tlioso  of 
their  production,  and  nut  excepted  by 
treaty  atlpulatlona : 

Teas 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Sugar— brown 

Willie,  clayed,  or  powdered 

Ixia.  and  other  rcnnod 

Candy 

Sirup  of  8ut;ar-cane 

FmitB— almoudH 

Curranta 

I'runcti 

PluniB 

WB" , 

Dates 

Ifaislna 

Orange*,  louions,  and  limes 

.  Other  green  frdt 

Preserved  fruu 

Nuts 

Bplces—Maoo 

Nutmegs 

Cinnamon 

Clovea  

I'cpper,  black 

"       red 

Pimento 

Cassia 

Ginger,  ground , 

**       voot 

Camplinr — crude 

hefiMcd 

Candies — wax  and  spermaceti 

Stearin 

Cheeae 

8oap— perfumed 

Otlier  than  perfumed 

Tallow 

Starch 

Arrow-root 

Butter 

lATd 

Beef  and  pork 

Uams  and  other  bacon 

Brlstics 

Saltpetre — crude 

Keflned,  or  partly  refined 

Indigo 

Woad  or  paatcl 

Cochineal 

Madder 

Gums— Arable,  Senegal,  etc. 

UUicr  gums 

Borax 


Valns. 
8,2(»,n6 

413 

lT,li80 
'2S2 

74,028 
34T,3!)6 
103,502 
068,200 

11,001 

83T,SS1 

153 

146,872 


17,815 

39,87!) 

187,010 

42,014,004 

89,820 

08,'.HH5 

1,SS7 

4.284 

200,0115 

151,418 

108,il!i4 

118,061 

212,207 

17,048 

037,400 

64'),644 

151,587 

102,557 

183,144 

26,764 

264,037 

18,866 

06,832 

279,287 

2,401 

241,603 

201,883 

Bi 

44,123 

66,814 

34 

9,067 

62,1S7 

143,821 

61,507 

139,920 

12,507 

6,015 

25,751 

18,flJ4 

420 

2,614 

7,204 

«8»,581 

1,166,463 

362 

1,010,6M> 

1,201 

440,707 

1,876,472 

148,880 

466,432 

94,844 


BiniMABT  Stateuint  of  iMPOBTg— Conh'ntMd. 

DMcrfplion  of  HcreliandiM. 

Copperas 

Verdigris 

Urinutone— crude 

Rolled 

Chlortd  of  llrae  or  bleaching  powder 


Vslu. 

$6,446 

9,690 

162,380 

12,806 

820,8»B 


So<l»»«'> 1,084,021 

86,488 

424,024 

81,018 

48,667 

78,271 

6,834 

98 

249,964 

42,091 

892,668 

886,268 

268,606 

289 

468,468 

28,671 

9,688 

24,636 


Soda,  sal 

Soda,  carbonate  of 

ilarllto 

Sulphate  of  harytcs 

Aclda,  acetic,  etc. 

Vitriol— blue  or  Roman 

Oil  of 

Sulphate  of  quinine 

Licorice — root 

Paste 

Dark— PcruTian  and  Quilla  . 

Other 

Ivory  and  bone  black 

Opium 

(.luo 

Gunpowder 

Alum 

Tobacco— unmanufactured ......!!!!        1,868!88B 

8nu«f 8,68< 

Wgars 4,8S1,09« 

Manufactured,  other  than  snuff  and  cigars  .  18,808 

Paints— dry  ochre 16,268 

Red  and  white  load 118,076 

Whiting  and  Paris  white 89,169 

Litharge 17,721 

Sugar  of  lead 86,706 

Cordage— tarred  and  cables 98,099 

Lnjarred 64,488 

Twine  and  seines 09,967 

Hemp,  unmanufactured 488,888 

Manilla,  snn,  and  otlier  hemp  of  India 8,868,891 

Jute,  Sisal  grass,  coir,  etc. 334,828 

Codllla,  or  tow  of  hemp  or  flax 98,680 

Flax,  unmanufactured 820,788 

Rags  of  ail  kinds 1,448,126 

Salt 2,082,688 


Coal . 

Breadstuffs- wheat 

Barley 

Oats 

Wheat  flour 

Ryc-mcal 

Oat-meal 

Potatoes  

I'lsh,  dried,  smoked,  or  pickled : 

Dried  or  smoked 

Salmon 

Mackerel 

Herrings  and  shad 

All  other 

Value  of  merchandise  not  enumerated  in  tbe  pre- 
ceding abstract : 

At   6  per  cent 

At  10  per  cent 

At  15  per  cent 

At  20  per  cent 3,604;76T 

At  25  per  cent. 183,498 

At  30  per  cent 8,264,648 

At  40  per  cent 641,818 

Paying  duties $204,160,836 

Free  of  duty 66, 729,300 

Total $360,890,141 


778,668 

9«0 

8,068 

110 

4TT 

8,070 

860 

87,678 

96,607 

8,940 

144 

49,218 
4,688 


1,874,084 
646,016 
1,6" 


Commercinl  liegulaihna  nfihe  I'mted  States,  compiled 
/mm  (ieneral  Regiilalioim  of  the  Treaaury  Depiirttiient, 
and  from  other  official  A  iithoritics. — Vessels  belonging  to 
the  following  nations  are  admitted,  under  the  provisions 
of  law,  treaties  of  commerce  und  navigation,  or  conven- 
tions, into  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  on  the  same 
terms  as  American  vessels,  with  the  produce  or  manu- 
factures of  their  own  or  any  other  country : 

Argentine  (Confederation,  Austria,  Delgium,  Brazil, 
Chili,  (Denmark,*)  Ecuador,  Great  Britain,  Greece, 
New  Granada,  Guatemala,  Hanover,  Hanse  Towns 
(Hamliurg,  Bremen,  and  Lttbeck),  Mecklenburg  Schwe- 
rin,  -to'iherlands,  Oldenburg,  I'cru,  Prussia,  Russia, 
San  Salvador,  Sardinia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Tuscany, 
Two  Sicilics.t  Venezuela. 

•  The  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Denmark  ex- 
pired on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1866. 

t  By  decree  of  December  18, 1864,  equality  with  the  na- 
tional flag  is  offered  by  tlio  government  of  the  Two  Bioilles  to 
the  veasols  of  such  nations  as  reciprocate  the  favor.  This 
•quality  applies  to  the  direct  and  indirect  trade. 


Vessels  belonging  to  the  following  nations,  with 
which  the  United  States  have  reciprocal  treaties  on 
the  footing  of  "  the  most  favored  nations,"  or  with 
which  reciprocity  exists  by  virtue  of  an  act  of  Congress 
of  the  21th  day  of  May,  1828,  are  admitted  into  the 
ports  of  the  United  States  on  the  same  terms,  as  re- 
spects tonnage  or  navigation  duties,  as  American  vea- 
sols, with  the  produce  or  manufactures  of  their  own  or 
any  other  country  :  Bolivia,  Costa  Rica,  Mexico,  Mus- 
cat, Ottoman  empire,  Portugal,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Rights  of  Commerce.— "  ki  the  end  of  the  law  of 
nations  is  the  happiness  and  general  perfection  of  (he 
general  society  of  mankind,  it  enjoins  upon  every  na- 
tion fho  punctual  observance  of  benevolence  and  good- 
will, as  well  as  of  justice  toward  its  neighbors.  They 
ought  to  cultivate  a  free  intercourse  for  commercial 
purposes,  in  order  to  supply  each  other'*  wanta  and 
promote  each  other's  prosperity.  The  variety  of  cli- 
mates and  productions  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  an4 
the  facility  of  communication  by  means  of  rivers,  lakes, 
and  the  ocean,  invite  to  a  liberal  commerce,  a«  agreea- 
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ble  to  th«  law  of  nstnre,  and  extremely  conducive  to 
national  amity,  industry,  and  Iiappiness.  Tlio  nunier- 
ons  wants  of  civilized  life  can  only  be  Bupplied  by  mu- 
tual exchange  between  natio'ia  of  the  peculiar  produc- 
tions of  cacli ;  and  wliu  that  is  familiar  with  the  En- 
glish classics  has  not  dwelt  with  doliKht  on  the  de- 
scription of  the  extent  and  blessings  of  English  com- 
merce, which  Addison  has  given  with  such  graceful 
aimplicity  and  such  cnchantiiig  elegance  iu  one  of  the 


Spectator's  visits  to  the  Uoyal  Exchange  t  But  as  ev- 
ery nation  has  the  right,  and,  if  disposed  to  excrciae  it, 
of  Judging  for  itself  in  respect  to  the  policy  and  extent 
of  its  commercial  arrangements,  the  general  freedom 
of  trade,  however  reasonably  and  strongly  it  may  be 
inculcated  in  the  modem  school  of  political  economy, 
is  but  an  imperfect  right,  and  necessarily  subject  to 
such  regulations  and  restrictions  as  each  nation  may 
think  proper  to  prescribe  for  itself." — Kknt'b  Comm. 


STATtSTIOAl,  View  Or  TIIR  COMIIEBOK  OF  TUB  I'HITim  STATKS,  KXniniTINO  THI  VAT.rB  Or    KxmBTS  TO  ANI>    IMPOBTS  CEOM 
KAI!n    roRKIUN    COUNTBV,    AKI>  TUB   'I'ONNAOB  OF  AMKBKUN    AND    FOBBInN    VKSSKI.B    ABBIVIHG    FBOM    AN*/    DBPABTISa   TO 

XAou  roHEioN  (.'uirMTBY  uuBiNi)  TUB  Vb.\b  B^iniNo  Jdnb  80,  1S5T.— [Uffioial.] 


Kuiiia  nn  llic  Baltto  and  Nortli  Seas 

tiuMli  on  the  Ulaek  ttoa 

Aiiiatic  Kiiula  

Rumian  I'niuiciuloot  In  North  Anirrina 

I>ruMia 

Sweden  ami  Norway 

Swadlah  Wmt  Indira 

near  

Dant       v  eat  Indies 

Hamburg 

Hrcnicii 


Other  ( ifrman  porta 

Iloltand 

Dutch  Wont  Indli-a 

Dutch  (tuUna 

Dutch  Kaat  Indlea 

Ilelglnm 

Kngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

(HbralUr 

Malta 

Canada 

Other  Ilritlsh  North  Am.  l'oiMii'a«lana  . 

Drilliih  Went  Indies 

Ilrlilah  Ilomliinia 

Hrltlah  (iulana 

Kritlah  I'oa^caKloni  In  Africa 

Hrltlah  Auatrallt 

BrItUh  tjuit  Indlea 

France  on  the  Atlantlr 

t>ance  on  the  Mediterranean 

French  Niirili  American  I'oaaeaalons  . . 

French  \Ve«t  Indlea 

French  Onlana 

French  l-ji»l  Indlea 

French  I'oaaeaalona  In  Africa 

■■^paln  on  llie  Atlantie 

Spain  on  the  Medlterran«'aii 

Canary  lalanda 

I  htllppinc  lalanda 

Cuba 

I'orto  Kico 

Portugal 

Madeira 

Cape  de  \'erd  lalanda 

Aaoras 

Hard  hi  la 

Tuacaujr 

I'apal  StalcK 

Twt  Hlcllh* , 

Au'jirU 

Aiutrlan  ronaeaalona  In  Italy 

Ionian  Itepuhllc , 

Ijree«» 

Turkey  In  Kurope 

Turkey  In  A>la 

►«ypt 

Other  iKirt*  In  Africa 

llaytl 

ftM  Domingo 

Meilco 

Ontral  Itepubllc 

Now  i  iranada 

°n«cuuta 

•  aatl 

I  Uruguay,  or  CUplatlne  Itepubllc 

Duenoa  Ayras,  or  Argunthie  RopuUlc. 

Chili "      .. 

I^ru 

Ecuador 

i'andwicli  TaUnda 

t;hlna 

Other  port  In  Asia 

Isbinda  In  Am  I'aclflc 

Whale.flahcrlea 

Dnoertaln  plaeea 

Total,  year  180«-'6T 


ValiM  of  Kiporta. 


Prudiin. 


(I '.114 

20,0M 

28.TTn 

80,788 

l,ST!l,3lie 

7fl,4«5 

S34,&a.) 

1,41  ',018 

8,190,1.18 

11,082,107 

3,Mi,)t33 
3fl9,ftl7 
a4.S.7'i8 
Vif>,mi 

8,6  8,028 
174.588,1121 

4,071,887 

8,451,014 
504,314 

^ss,4'^.^ 

13,024,71(8 

fl.'H  1,405 

5,03  ',055 

42.%,37ii 

l,iiOS,il7fl 

670,88ft 

8,297.181 

804,803 

36,.1«0,43a 

1,858,012 

137,561 

729,770 

31,447 


2,062,007 

7,715,!1«7 

39,027 

06,181 

0,37  ',68«: 

1,783.429! 

1,619.057; 

52,2041 

63.11)8 

62,97.' 

8,057,001 

S87,40<1 

1,013.951 
1,l.«l,217 
1,042,843 


187,915 

88 ',506 

28,168 

2.808,165 

2,210,  UT 

42,288 

3,017,640 

116,2.t!l 
1,770,200 
1,360.148 
5, '.'68. 166 

970.37" 
1.202,370 
»,478,228 

44^788 
34.546 

803,084 


Furaffn 
ProduM. 


171,465 

■26,'212 
57,862 
14,311 

27,12" 
8,528 

'97,'677 

654,417 

861,838 

255 

127,24t 

16.779 

6,104 

•108,169 

1,950,0  8 

8,162,131 

32,181 

1,000 

53,005 

30,9»a 

3,560,137 

776, 18J 

52,863 

84,'73 

6,flls 

7,910 

143,553 

11.3,03 

032,523 

88,024 

83,21V! 

I,3ii4 

1,000 


13882 
11,211 

915 

171,471' 

>,54.'I.KI!1 

152,046 

16,383 

6S4 

1,«5 

17,751 

77,507 


68,9C1 
252,727 

29,339 


7,839 
70,776 

176,531 

810,617 

2.  16 

S07,56« 

20,7J2 
267,430 

67,480 
277,04! 

2!l,802 
111,431 
483.967 

53,199 

2.630 

144.349 


9,019,900!  2,376,230 
04S 


Total. 


« 

4,528,801 

6!',)  74 

46.261 

86,137 

46,0.H.I 

1,400,426 

79,0.13 

234,52' 

1,610,0'.  5 

8,8IM,215 

11,448,995 

265 

4,107,877 

a36,2<.lti 

34t).83'2 

233,515 

6,644,320 

177,0.10,  t5.i 

4,704,013 

8,461.614 

617,371) 

3V),477 

16,674,896 

7,087,687 

6,084.1' 1 8 

460,.')5'J 

1,009,594 

687,745 

3,440,634 

077,937 

36,a.8,fl51 

1,946,03« 

170,77.1 

731,14.3 

86,447 


2,076,979 

7,727,118 

8:>,1)42 

237,012 

14,928,443 

1,986,474 

1,686.445 

62,883 

64,6!I3 

80,723 

8,185,408 

837,400 

1,152,920 
1,.332,944 
1,072,737 


195,804 

4IO,tl82 

28,103 

2,431,746 

2,636, 164 

44,340 

8,615,200 

137,021 

9,087,689 

1,427,578 

5,M6,20T 

1,006,172 

1,318,81)7 

2,907,185 

607,1182 

37,176 

947,4:W 

4,396,130 

642 

72,987 

617,268 

29,6<)9 


Valna  of  Int. 
porta. 


i 

1,436,394 
43,626 

40,'400 

66,127 

744,812 

12,082 

8,309 

281,5511 

4,647,413 

10,723,523 

248 

2,469,762 

(>  13,254 

374,401 

1,287,3911 

5,060,311 

123,473,529 

7,216,111 

113,46:1 

43,953 

114,477 

13,201,8:14 

3,332,402 

2,653,093 

4;i:),o3n 

813,36:i 

6118,275 

66,032 

10,766,214 

44,718,773 

3,074,054 

95,(M0 

5),0'*9 

M,293 


692,982 

2,060,0:14 

44,005 

3,65:i,7«3 

4.\24.3,101 

5,748,000 

422,.3:« 

34,114 

25,005 

5i),359 

217,287 

1,755,002 

64,079 

1,575,1158 

8g6,.'>62 

95,8011 

11,179 

86,5.13 

7,406 

794,445 

106,153 

1,521,065 

9,200,242 

100,874 

6,985,857 

233,001) 

2,468,160 

8,860,513 

21,400,738 

368,297 

2,734,473 

8,742,480 

908,747 

15,30:i 

2<M,4I6 

8,866,932 

5,660 

748 

107,186 


Amariaan  Tonnaira. 


KD)«r«il 

Iha  I'alttd 

Klaln. 


T9,!87       ....  79,987  748         1,668         1,.'t51 

416.268        91,010         617,268         107,186       48,747       67,983 

lia8,0S6,066|28,97B,6li  862,9<io,689ta60,89(),i4i  14,721,870  4,581,212  2,464,940; a,49O,_lI0l 


12,684 


2,239 

004 

6,701 

1,661 

l'5,913 

7,064 

30,340 

20,805 

8,S<il 

3,024 

7,575 

36,970 

1,047,046 

31,335 

2.710 

2,525 

14,017 

1,240,169 

138,640 

75,090 

fl,4in 

9,:ii;3 

8.1:tiri 

3,015 

109,030 

192,190 

31,014 

'  «,ka 

1,293 

"'563 

3.3,118 

27,229 

3,220 

27,729 

684,937 

59,172 

7,r>49 

661 

1,601 

.3,916 

9,958 

13,008 

6(>.484 
6,322 
9,093 


9,952 

V4|S24 
r>:t,104 
1,604 
97,291 
37,001 

136,2.32 
24,021 

108,209 

2,281> 

16,376 

14,872 

128,031 

6-25 

16,742 

57,042 


3,777 

4,n4 

366 
22,010 
35,976 

1,920 
86,608 
34,770 
124,809 
n,708 
84,712 
22,412 
26,080 
42,727 
63,523 

1,858 
16,951 
69,549 


Tnnign  Tnnnaya. 


hiilmcd 
tlia  ITnitad 

SlNtM. 


1,606 


(  iDHlvd 

trtttn  tlio 
I'.  flalM. 


2,716 


2,113 

2,157 

46,.151 

87,910 

'26^282 

4361 

8(16 

1,420 

14.)*64 

388,' 

49,422 

22,1190 

370 

noo 

1,I04,(»0 
461,!4r.i 
24,l)70l 
3,Wi«l 
4,,H87 
l,N.T5i' 
6,687 

6,:l7^ 

2t),t>no 

9,liM> 
4,51)7 
1,110« 


m 

10.0751 
67,637 

i.m 

1.472 
I4,M 

n,ri60| 

12,063 

528 

545 

1,631 

6,1)21 


3,119 

1,045 

4« 


137 
0,937 

134 
1,112 


ISTi 
»,4S0I 


UNI 


1911 


UNI 


OnnBiAL  RTATimntT  or  roBiioN  Impokts  Hfro  Tin  Unitiii>  Rtatm  ros  Tm  nso/tL  Ybac  siniiNa  Jnn  SO,  138T. 


Wh«no«  Imporiwl. 


Kiimla  nn  tlio  llnltlcand  N.  Sou 

Kuflaia  uii  the  I  Hack  Sea 

Kuiwtan  I'oiiacxdion*  in  N.  A. . 

Ihrnmila 

Sweden  anil  Norway 

Swedish  Wcat  Indled  

Denmark  

Danlith  Went  Indies 

Ilnmbiirg 

Ilremen 

( )thcr  (rerman  portii 

Holland 

Duteli  VVesI;  Indieii 

Dutch  Oulana 

Dutch  Ka»t  Indies 

IlelRium 

Kngland 

Scotland 

Ireland 

Uibraltar 

Malta , 

Canada 

Other  Ilritiah  N.  A.  Fosseulona 

Hrltlali  West  Indies 

llritidh  Honduras 

Ilritliih  (iulaoa 

llrltiHli  I'oMesalona  in  Africa... 

Urltlah  Aiiatralia 

iiritldh  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  the  Mediterranean. . 
French  .\.  Amcr.  rosnessions  . . 

French  West  Indies 

French  (inlana 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Mediterranean  . . . 

Canary  Islands 

I'hilippitto  Islands ^. 

Cuba 

Porto  lUco 

i'ortUKul 

■Madeira 

Capo  de  Verd  Inlands 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal  States .    . .  . 

Two  .Sicilies 

Austria 

Austrian  Possessions  in  Italy  . . 

Ionian  Itepuhiic 

Greece 

Turkey  in  Kuropo 

Turkey  in  Asia 

KBypt 

Ports  in  Africa 

Hayti 

San  Domineo 

Mexico 

Central  Itepiiblic 

NewOranada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 

Uruguny,  or  Cispiatine  Kopub. . 
Buenos  Ayres,  or  Argentine  Kcp. 

Chill 

Peru 

Kcuador 

Sandwich  Islands 

China 

Other  ports  in  Asia 

Whale-llsherles 

Islands  In  the  Pariflc 


Total,  1J««I-'5T. 
Total,  18B6-'5J. 


VHlue  of  M«rehsndlM  from  nseh  Country. 


rriMof  Duly. 


$BS,8;I0 

""  IS 

""Wi 

'  '46,638 

46,a3S 

183,120 

i2iis34 

T,3U3 

1,400 

830,83» 

41,635 

B,"' 31 .012 

e3,i>ro 

4,318 

2,166 

4,424 

lT,60O,T3T 

3,635,8  IS 

43T,8()1) 

M,'J5T 

1,483 

11,020 

.34,241 

424,408 

2,032,4)0 

61,387 

206 

61,676 

30,411 

8,632 

26,307 

'  i5.%217 

1,025,100 

10,428 

U,U48 

8 

14,.'>34 

33,654 

T54 

76,223 

60 

61,042 

22,633 


245 

2,630 

400 

161,0115 

1,653,634 

1,609 

5,021,331 

111,03T 

413,032 

1, 138,660 

18,030,783 

iiio48 

l,80.'i,457 

107,136 

16,750 

67,200 

6,628,8:16 

8ili225 


$88,723,306 
56,066,706 


Pajrlsg  Duly. 


$1,379,564 

43,626 

40,385 

66,12T 

744,580 

1U,01T 

3,809 

234,863 

4,6111,085 

10,640,4')3 

248 

2,248,878 

510,063 

873,061 

451,570 

6,010,676 

117,712,517 

7,168,041 

10),  135 

41,732 

110,0,'j3 

691,037 

136,647 

2,225,889 

878,073 

816,871 

6S7,249 

81,391 

10,341,808 

42,6S6,364 

8,033,667 

94,844 

8,014 

22,882 

689,290 

3,028,727 

44,005 

8,590,546 

44,317,011 

6,788,172 

415,88s 

34,106 

11,371 

17,205 

216,533 

1,678,773 

54,613 

1,624,011 

873,809 

26,833 

11,179 

36,533 

7,160 

721,8.15 

106,753 

1,359,730 

739,608 

108,265 

964,666 

176,423 

2,054,337 

2,731,068 

3,42),0:>6 

363,297 

3,773,435 

3,376,033 

101  021 

63 

137,216 

2,728,087 

6,660 

20,001 

748 


Tolsl. 


In  Amariesn 
VmhU. 


$3»4,160,835 
257,684,330 


$1,435,.394 

48,636 

40,4)0 

00,127 

744,813 

13,083 

3,8<)9 

231,NS9 

4,647,413 

10.723,533 

348 

2,463,762 

513,254 

374,461 

1,287,339 

5,000.311 

138,473,639 

7,316,111 

113,453 

43,068 

114,477 

18,331,834 

8,833,463 

2,663,698 

436,080 

813,853 

638,375 

a'),0,33 

10,708,214 

44,713,773 

3,074,()f>4 

115,049 

5),689 

53,398 

693,982 

3,05.L084 

44;006 

3,663,763 

46,343,101 

5,748,600 

433,836 

34,114 

25,905 

50,863 

217,28" 

1,785,002 

54,672 

1,876,058 

330,562 

35,803 

11,179 

36,533 

7,405 

734,445 

106,  l.M 

1,521,666 

3,330,242 

103,874 

6,086,867 

388,060 

2.468,169 

3,800,518 

21,400,738 

363,2.17 

2,784,473 

8,742,439 

208,747 

15,803 

204,416 

8,356,932 

5,660 

107,188 

748 


$360,830,141 
314,639,943 


$1,214,777 

■  161234 
60,127 

453,780 
13,083 

2'07i313 

251,663 

5,414,951 

1,435,014 

430,870 

.303,166 

1.287,339 

3,908,092 

81,818,923 

1,427,118 

83,339 

86,383 

84,760 

9,422,726 

643,606 

1,924,446 

830,073 

09.'>,a44 

031,588 

43,232 

10,357,413 

30,006,477 

2,517,532 

'  63,460 

53,233 

605,299 

1,815,100 

36,803 

8,860,42f> 

43,063,536 

4,803,701 

99,.385 

'  'l'l',355 

48,488 

78,975 

1,278,437 

80 

1,107,330 

141,038 

33,777 

11,179 

7,.396 

677,983 

1,593^197 

2,182,753 

84,375 

3,701,317 

313,883 

2,433,515 

'',140,744 

19,.')30,149 

314.530 
2,726,109 
8,098,733 

177,802 
15,808 

100,415 
7,366,080 

'  96,501 

748 


In  luTmian 


$263,110,170 
249,973,512 


220,617 
48,626 
84,166 

2941082 

8,809 

73,666 

4,396.760 

6,808,673 

248 

1,084,148 

.37,873 

71,296 

1,V54',219 

41,854,606 

6,783,993 

81,164 

8,676 

39,717 

8,369,103 

3,132,867 

729,282 

44,968 

122,609 

16,707 

23,400 

108,801 

14,713,296 

556,6.52 

95,049 


87.033 

734,923 

7,257 

293,383 

2,133,510 

854,399 

333,451 

34,114 

14,fl.'>0 

3,398 

138,312 

431,5115 

54,813 

403,633 

255,534 

3,030 

'  3b|588 
9 

46,462 
106,163 

19,468 
107,492 

76,499 
2,284,540 

74,178 

44.654 

710,774 

2,140,534 

53,737 

53,304 
646,700 

30,946 

'  'lilooi 

431,853 
6,060 
10,625 


Krotii  Die  Domfn. 
luQi  of  laeh  Power. 


$101,778,971 
64,667,480 


1,519,431 

66,137 
756,804 

285,368 

4,647,418 

10,738,638 

248 


4,649,876 
b,OC0,311 


16S,688,0i« 


48,000,868 


57,432,646 


688,714 

317,387 

1,755,003 

64,873 

1,576,958 

422,866 

11,179 

20,538 

731,860 

106,163 

1,521,665 

2,290,243 

109,874 

6,985,867 

2.38,060 

3,468,169 

3,800,518 

21,460,733 

388,397 

2,784,478 

3,743,489 

208,747 

15,808 

204,416 

8,856,982 

5,860 

107,186 

748 


$360,830,141 
814,039,942 


From  the  above  table  we  get  a  clear  exhibit  of  the 
direction  of  our  foreign  trade  as  regards  the  imports ; 
making  a  brief  summary,  we  see  the  proportion  borne 
by  the  following  countries  during  the  year  1866-'67 : 

TouutriM.  Import!.  Per  Cent 

Kngland $128,473,529  84-21 

Franco 43,732,827  1214 

Cuba 4.5,248.101  12-61 

Braill 21.460,733  6-04 

Canada 18.291.S84  6-07 

Ilrltish  East  Indies 10.706,314  2-98 

Bremen 10.73.3.528  S-97 

China 8,866,982  2-89 

Scotland 7,216,111  2-00 

Other  conntrie 71,665.337  19  88 

Total $860,830,141  100-00 


This  summary  shows  that  80  per  cent,  of  the  total 
imports  for  185C-'57  was  to  countries  from  whicli  we 
imported  over  2  per  cent.  Of  the  total  of  this  80  per 
cent.  51  per  cent,  (against  65  per  cent,  of  exports)  came 
from  countries  on  the  west  coast  of  Europe,  thereby 
showing  a  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  in  our  com- 
merce with  these  countries.  A  similar  examination 
of  our  tr.ide  with  the  East  Indies  and  countries  in  the 
south  of  Europe  would  show  a  balance  of  trade  against 
this  country.  Tlje  same  course  of  trade  is  also  partic- 
ulf.rly  to  be  remarked  in  regard  to  Cuba,  Brazil,  and 
Ch'na ;  as  these  three  countries  show,  on  an  average, 
an  aggregate  balance  of  trade  against  the  United  State* 
of  over  fifty  millions  of  dollars. 


UNI 


1912 


UNI 


t'ouMnoi  or  Tua  Uhitto  Htatis  with  tiii  ramoiPAL  omiukbhiai.  CoDniniia,  cxiiiiutimu  tik  MioutaKta  Valuii  or  Im- 

l-CHtTS    nOH    lACU    COUMTBY,  KAOII    YXAU,    lll'BI   K)    A    I'KUIOP   or  TIIIKTV-HKVKN    (:U:<BIH)UT1VS   YlAUS,  ritOM    l^H    TU    IK)T, 
BOTU   INl'LDBIVI. 


Valvis  or  Impobti  ikto  tiii  Unitid 

''TATU  raoM— 

1  Qrot  Brl'lln 

PnnM 

■p«lii 

Nalkniuidi 

■w«d«n 

DenniArk 

Portuat 

Yau>. 

•nd 

•od 

Mid 

Md 

•nd 

and 

ChlM. 

1?"" 

i  n«p«mlMeU« 

[>«p«nil*nriM 

D*p«nd«nrlM 

il*i'«nd«ncl«i 

n«|Mnd«nrlflq. 

llei>»i)il«iirl«R. 

l(«p«nd«ncl*«. 

'*7*3,423 

IMl 

$ai,a7T,»88   *6,!i0 1,681     $U,tl,'.3,7a3 

»8,934,272 

$l,!l6;(,S(i'.( 

tl,9;ili,73ii 

»3,ri,'.'5i 

J9lt((,16B 

19W 

3'J,53T,S'i«      7,069,343     12,37«,'i4l 

8,7.18,1(12 

1,541,9117 

2,');i8,40(l 

881,9181 

6,  .'42,53(1 

l,77S,7fjB 

ma 

34,I>78,67S 

«,iia'>,318  1  14,23;i,M(( 

9,198,887 

l,80.'t,((.'i  ( 

1,334,5:12 

68il,fl35 

0,611,426 

1,981,026 

18M 

»i,76i),340 

»,^'«7,41« 

16,SB7,((i(T 

8,;i88.l>28 

1,1((I,7.M 

2,11(1,0(1(1 

6((l,7r'! 

8,018,50! 

8.827,8.10 
8,739,826 

1815 

4j,3;>4,319 

ll,83ft,5Sl 

9,8<UI,237 

9,2(18,:i-8 

i,4i7,.'>;if 

l,53!>,5i2 

733,443 

7,83.3,115 

18W 

8J,8 18,361 

l(,B88,S9tJ 

9,l>33,48i( 

9,174,181 

1     1,9.(9,182 

2,117,1(14 

708,'i((3 

7,499.180 

2,816,54* 

18J7 

3.l,l)S!l,B74 

»,44S,,MW 

9,li(fl,:i«( 

l,T89,((;o 

1     1,9'25,(142 

9,340,171 

051,(101 

8,017, 1H3 

1,688,869 

18i8 

36,6 11,484 

in,as7,s  (8 

8,lU7,ft4tf 

1,(K)0  4I1 

1,946,783 

2,.874,fl«19 

43n,85r> 

8,839,1118 

9,644,8;)8 

18«.l 

27,6a»,(Wi 

9,iiii;,'.iTo 

(1,81(1,374 

1,017,334 

1,3(13,9.')  1 

2,ik>.6,ir7 

687,80',( 

4,080,847 

2,274,976 

18311 

!iil,81)4,'t84 

S,'24(,S85 

8,373,(181 

1,88(1,7(18 

l,3!(8,fl4'l 

1,671,318 

471.043 

8,s78,141 

l,N7i),27S 

ISiil 

47.1»&3,Tn 

14,737,888 

11,7111,21(1 

1,65.1,031 

1,I90,73( 

1,089,210 

897.860 

8.088,2(18 

8,493,801 

laia 

41,4M,0,M 

li,T84,lll5 

l((,8i>3,29i( 

«,aJ)8,474 

1,160,8(14 

1,182,7(18 

486,204 

8,344,(107 

9,868,(196 

1838 

41,llS.VS()6 

13,'((IJ,'[|3 

1.3,431,21(7 

8,347,341 

1,900,819 

l,160,8T'i 

86f),l,l7 

7,841,670 

2.227,72(1 

1S«4 

M,a:i>,'i:t8 

17,W;,'.'44 

18,.>.27.4 14 

9,187,-80 

1,19(1,511 

1,084,868 

6.19.122 

7,8  2.327 

8, 85f,, «.';(! 

1836 

«.1,'.i4;i,8il7 

23,:i'i2,ftS4 

18,017, 14  ( 

9,9ii8,71S 

l,310,b((8 

1,403,902 

1,128,713 

8,!  87.187 

8,841,943 

1838 

sD,(i!n,!tin 

37,n3i,-.'S8 

1:>,84.\(1  M( 

S,80I,M4 

l,91(n,6((:i 

l,xT4,S4(l 

072,07)1 

7,U24,si« 

4.994.82(( 

183T 

B.',«8t,B67 

2a,4i(7,81T 

18,927,871 

8,37(1,828 

1,408,87- 

1,806,110(1 

Ii28,2!il 

8,!i)')f>,9S7 

6,042,221 

18B8 

4  l,ftM,181 

18,1187,149 

18,171,394 

9,ri4,238 

1100, 790 

1,644,8(1.') 

785,088 

4,704.5.3)) 

9,847,358 

'839 

7l,IKIi),35I 

33,234,  H» 

1 1,270,7  18 

3,4ia,>.'2i( 

1,58(1, 14  J 

1,54«,7.%8 

1,182,828 

8.fl78.8im 

4,841,159 

1840 

3'.M3(),1IH1 

lT,9iiS,l$7 

14,1(1 1,1147 

8,390,89(1 

1,275,45- 

970,678 

589,S'.4 

0,041,829 

'2,581,493 

1941 

81, ((99,(138 

84.187,444 

lll,31i,3(3 

9,440,417 

1,999,041 

1,084,821 

874,841 

a,9-f>,888 

2,449,'..64 

184a 

3^,«13,(>43 

17,223,390 

19,17il,M8 

8,814,8211 

914,170 

684,391 

317,084 

4,034,045 

2,274,019 

1S43 

!i8,l»78,88i 

T,83li,lSI 

6,  8  (,8(4 

8I.'>,541 

878,074 

498,986 

71,361 

4,388,860 

'."20,806 

1844 

A4-VI,1M 

17,UBJ,418 

l».7i8.451 

8,136,380 

448,(>:':i 

6.8(1,5111 

287,(118 

4,931,266 

9,186,380 

184a 

4'I,'JII3,725 

22,(Kl9,'(14 

10,8  i(l...44 

1,897,(123 

fl40,(ifi7 

783,238 

f«i  1,734 

7,285,914 

9,!' 12,537 

1845 

*'i,n«li,*ii 

24,310,  S82 

12,3rfl,4S2 

l,»71,fl8ii 

73fi,l.')i( 

T68,'27 

7)47,474 

0.5  3,KS1 

.3,141.864 

184T 

T.i,71»,311 

2.'>,  IK  (,417 

10,38 1,175 

9,480,884 

013.098 

847.923 

♦Hi.irKl 

5,883,343 

.3.1122,  iW 

IM'* 

ttS,9.lB,li7» 

28,2^1,791 

17,388,307 

9,17J,l(i0 

704.002 

e>G6..'i55 

2.88.S77 

8,1(83,4'10 

6.293.2-0 

1849 

«7,;W7,981 

24,4.%8,i;rt9 

18,Ui(.n87 

9,307,5'>1 

757.828 

858.84.'> 

414.884 

8,518,78f> 

7. 742. 864 

1869 

S.M  17,607 

27,(iilU,2il.% 

r>.Sil4,743 

9,732,50  ( 

l,035.:ili( 

807,98(1 

470,820 

fl,()93,4«2 

8,787,874 

1861 

105.B-iS,i>T'.) 

31,7117.410 

82,;i72,23 1 

8, 124,^1117 

l»96,2;i8 

374,781 

7)04,698 

7,(I6.M44 

10,(K(S,.3fl4 

18BS 

liii,71U,8Jil 

86, 1)19,499 

84,923,283 

8,990,  S64 

T:9,73.' 

WH.StAt 

404,342 

10,893,!'80 

8,171,411 

1883 

U3,'JIM00 

S.L.'ii.^W 

86,i(3ii,32i( 

9,640,(119 

484,2(1- 

184,4  '7 

64(),«9H 

10,873,71(1 

I8,843,4.'» 

1864 

1113,1(18,0  8 

;iB,',172,09« 

88,401,338 

A87«,7!i3 
•,BKI.444 

687,T(k8 

894,141 

804,168 

10,800,39'i 

10,'  00,898 

1965 

1*.(,874,434 

31,Sll,'t«5 

80,417,445 

881,;29 

887,0 19 

4A5.411 
lffi6,942 

11,048,720 

12,9!  0  11(1 

use 

1M.115 1,749 

41,241,8(8 

88,4S2,Ti(0 

4,015,436 

881.417 

996.158 

10,464,436 

14,4.'W,512 

M« 

l>l8,6i.H,U8(t 

48,1109,858 

57,438,815 

4,«4),87rt 

7716,894 

985,868 

6.38,714 

8,860,'.'82 

18,371,184 

VALvn  or  iMPOirra  mxo  tub  Uhitid  Statu 

niou— 

1 

Venesuela, 

C'«i)(rR) 
Anicnra. 

Ar||«ntin»  Ra- 

Y«sn. 

RlHlA.        1    luly.t 

Hayil. 

B»ul. 

Mellra. 

N.  llraoiuU, 
and  Kr.iKd,ir. 

uublte  and 
VT.iiruay. 

ct;ii. 

BalKhim. 

1891 

*1,85J,1U.)      $1173.403 

$9,940,257 

!|t0((!>,l20 

•   •   •   * 

.... 

.... 

1899 

8.307,89.8  ,1,.M12,ii3a 

2,341,-17 

1,486.607 

•   •   <   > 

.... 

.... 

• • • .        .... 

issa 

2,258,777    1,311,440 

2.362,733 

1,914,810 

.... 

1884 

2.909,663  il,029,43'( 

2,347,235 

•2.074,111 

....    i 

1898 

2,037,110    l,t'>4.ii32 

8,0)55.329 

2,150,7(17 

$4,((4i.647 

$1,837  ,'((.'10 

$50,799 

$749,771 

$289,5.C.l       .... 

1896 

9.017.109    1,120,749 

1,511.-36 

8,156,07- 

8.916, 18 

2.1(79,724 

KOl.'i-O 

522,709 

029.949       .... 

1897 

2,(t80,(l77  11,013,126 

l,7-l,.3((( 

8,060.971 

6,231,867 

1,5')0,24- 

8f)l,:i49 

S(  1.005 

is4.():i:i     .... 

1898 

'2.78S.369    1,607,417 

8,1(13,5-8 

3,Oi7,7.V> 

4,-14,868 

1,484,886 

2)14,770 

317,466 

78i.8fl;i 

189» 

2,818,!»U5    1,49.1,.')— 

1,7.(9,809 

9,635,407 

6,096,761 

l,2.'i6,810 

311,931 

91.5,190 

416.118 

1880 

1.09t,8JO       940,'2.'>4 

1,697,110 

8,4il,4(K 

8.'23i).'241 

1,12)1,(196 

3(12,8311 

1,431,883 

182,5-.') 

1881 

1,008,328    1,704,'264 

1,680,878 

8,375,899 

5,160.745 

1,207,154 

19.-,.').  .4 

928,103 

413,758 

1889 

3,251,869    t,61i.7'.)5 

9,0&-,8-6 

8,8.(0,848 

4,293.954 

1,4.3  (.189 

888,316 

1,50)1,171 

6«4  0'23 

18SS 

2,772,(>5«  1    1)9.1,1.34 

l,74i(,058 

6,089,0 13 

8.452.-18 

1.5'24,fl89 

207,740 

1,377,117 

3;t4,l80 

$13:1,628 

19S4 

2,59.5,810  11,422,003 

2,113,717 

4,78.(,96e 

8,1(00,(8)8 

1,727,188 

179,!i()H 

1.4:10,118 

i-7,40!l 

1K.'),079 

1986 

2.39.\945  ,1,V)7,177 

2,317.5% 

6,574,460 

9,4.0,440 

1,))02,704 

al.'),4f8l 

878.018 

917,(08 

341.167 

1986 

2.778,554  ,1,970,246 

1,88-,(11( 

7,910,19.1 

8,015,81) 

1,090,06)1 

v.  .'..3114 

1,01)3,6)  (3 

811,497 

4sii,(((itf 

1887 

2.810,110    1,827,181 

l,4K),-5fl 

4,991,818 

8,)1.'>4,(I02 

l,Ui7,348 

1(>3,4'I2 

1,(K01,0((8 

l,l-(l,l.')rt 

(>49,0(I9 

l&H 

l.-9S,3i«  ,    944,238 

1,875,702 

8,1!1,'238 

3,.')fl<(,7ic.i 

1,0I.>).949 

15.5,014 

1,(C29,5:!9 

94J,((95 

2:il..929 

1»> 

2.;19.3,8.I4    1,1-2.2)7 

1,877,'.W9 

5,8  >2,'J55 

3.127,183 

•2,1.73,210 

192,-45 

l.lM(,b40 

1,KS(1,041 

4(lf).7ul 

1S4U 

2.872,411  :l,K>7.2iiO 

1,962,X24 

4,'>'27,2  0 

4, 1 78,1  K 11 

1,.^73,B18 

189,021 

787,964 

1,0I0,M59 

274.807 

1841 

2,817,443    1,151,236 

1,809,0-4 

6,802,658 

3,284,957 

2. 1.50.191 

180,911 

1,987,747 

1,239,9811 

;i74,-53 

1S49 

1,360,108        9-7,.')i8 

1,900,997 

5.948,814 

1,996,690 

1.720.558 

124,91(4 

8,417,541 

(>;il,(i:i9 

019,589 

1848 

742,8 13       394.;)fl4 

89-,447 

8,»47,fl5-i 

8,:82,4i0 

1..1((7.0I9 

132,1)17 

91.'>,241 

X,T,M6 

171,095 

1844 

1,061.419    1,010.920 

1,441.241 

«,a83,8i(0 

9,387,(8(9 

1.1J28.096 

189,010 

l,5«f),!K> 

7WI,37(i 

0:14,777 

1845 

1.492,8)11  ,8, 172,47 .( 

1,38(1.307 

6,084,699 

1,708,936 

1,41)(,1'..0 

65,269 

1,771,'271 

l,12:i,0','O 

7(i;i,5)i2 

1*46 

1,570,054    2,0-2,740 

1,5»2,'i02 

7,411,-113 

1,-50,631 

l,.'.:fl.)(4:i 

110,733 

82.'),(i8,') 

1,875,90)1 

^:l)i,ii72 

1X47 

924,673    8.0l-,.'..')3 

1,391, .')-Kl 

7.096,100 

74)>,818 

i.#r.',i6o 

80,581 

351,(119 

1,710,903 

94S.3'2a 

184- 

1,31.1.1181    2,234.181 

1,307,171 

7.992,048 

1,5-1,247 

1.4;t8,907 

ls,979 

1,549,101 

1,31)1,451 

1. 325,(10 : 

184» 

X4  1,2.18  :2,183,07s 

901,724 

8,414,80- 

9,210,719 

1,.')7  2,(156 

f)0,)(17 

1,781,751 

1,817,72:1  l,844,-.''.t3 

1860 

1,611,578    8,187,911 

1,511.771 

9,824, 49J 

'2,136,300 

8,512,23.( 

801,47)'.) 

2,05:1,877 

1,7'(0,877  2,4(14,'.  M 

1851 

l,:t»9,78i    8,8S((,023 

1,SS),968 

11,.V28,804 

1,894,779 

8.1.')2,5i3 

14'i,850 

8,2-4,490 

2,734,74): 

2,:ii7.(i;i(i 

18,52 

l.r,il,09.(    •2,32(1,930 

1,-70.073 

12.23  (,'28  ( 

1.049.200 

2,'^72,391 

K08,:W> 

2,141,;M( 

2,(KI2,l()(i 

2,(i.'.|,(i43 

1253 

1,27-,591    2,845,905 

l.MS5,024 

14,S17,!!61 

•2,107,1185 

3,ls9,3(18 

5.H(,l)37 

2,489,031 

•2,214,a)2  2,7:i'J,l)li 

1854 

1,841,238    3,109,421 

8,3.*.7,'252 

14,1111,3-7 

3,403,  r.in 

4,«0-,703 

2,800,429 

2,0  9,180 

3,332,107  :i,  |.;j,i41 

1855 

8(6.118«  S,709,-Ot 

2.0i:),8i5) 

1.5.2  l-.9;i8 

2,S>(8,S.3(( 

,').  421,094 

98(l,40;i 

8,7-7,890 

3,5is,s!ifi  ;t,:i!.-.)i9)) 

ll'W 

839,P-'l    3,441..')70 

l.'.i-4,4fA 

1.1,202,657 

3..'»)H,681 

6,012,515 

240,n5:i 

8,083,197 

■2,407,819  :l,l(lO,r)ll 

1 1867 

1,519,420  .3,6)»8,914 

3,190,116 

31.16'(,73a 

5,'...8.'),867 

6,814,4.0 

888,000 

3,152,77(( 

3,742,4:19 

.'),()«i(,Ull| 

*  Till'  flKuroa  fur  t87>5  am  the  afgn^ifatn  of  tbonn  Klvon  In  "  ('oiiiini'rco  ami  Naviiptllun"  fur  ltu:'..la  un  tlio  lliilllo  ;iii.|  N.irlli 
licaf ,  un  tlui  lllack  8<«,  aitd  iu  Amrrluia  anil  Aalatlc  Kiiaaia,  all  i.mbracod  In  prior  rcpurtn  iiuili'r  the  ulnglo  lUlt'.  Ilii.iaia. 

t  Italy,  •ub«'<|ucnlly  Ui  1814,  U  iiia.|i'  to  iimliraui  all  tin-  Italian  (tatea-  .-IcUy,  Sardinia,  Tiisrany,  Trlosti',  I'tc  ;  but  after 
1865,  It  Rnibraci'a  Sarillnia,  Tin.'Bnv,  I'apal  ntatt-a,  an.l  Two  Mcllli'*,  only. 

t  llaytl  aflpf  18.')8  rnibraoiw  tliv  tulaU  tfiveu  In  "  (.'ommi'ro'  anil  SavlKHtl.ia"  for  Haytl  and  San  Domingo  (I)omiulcan  IV'- 
pubtlc],  which  wci«  vmbudiud  In  fonner  rupurt^  under  thu  aluKli'  title,  llaytl. 

From  these  tablet  it  appears  tbat  the  principal  in-  Towns.  'I'lio  Suutli  Ainvrican  states  that  kIiow  an  in- 
crease in  tlie  countries  of  Europe  waa  in  Great  Uritain  rrcase  ere,  Brazil,  Arftentino  Republic,  and  Chill. 
•ml  Its  dependencies,  France  and  its  dependencies.  The  countries  iu  the  north  of  Kuropc  generally  show  a 
Spain  and  its  dependencies,  Uulgiuui  and  the  Ilanse  decrease. 


UNI 


1918 


UNI 


ScuMAKY  ttTATraiiiNT  Or  TiiK  CoMMraon  or  Tim  L'NiTin  States  with  tiii  niiNoiPAL  commcw^iai.  Couhtbrb,  ixntamNO 

TIIK    AU.IKKdATB  VaI.UK  OF    l^Xl-DBTH    KBOM    TUB    LnITKI)    HTATK8  TO    EAtJlI    CoUNTUY,    EACH    Y«*B,  UIEINO    A    I'IBIUI>  0» 
TIIIKTV-HKVKN    CONBBCUTIVB   VKAUH,  KIKIM    UH    TO    1W7,    llOTli    INOl.t'HlVB. 

Vai.i;k9  or  Kxi-obtb  rEOJi  tub  Vmtr.r>  Statbb  to— 


Uraal  BrlUili 

Pnn« 

Byalii       1 

NilherluiU 

Swad«ii 

Denmark 

PuitiMal 

ytwi. 

•nd 

•ml 

nii<l          I 

and 

•ud 

and 

China. 

D«p«tiil«oetta. 

Dflpenii«a«lei. 
*tt,474,7|,i 

Il«|>eilileDclM. 

t7, 90.1,976  1 

[>epftnd«ncifli. 
$0,1193,001 

nepentlutirlcii. 

DepenilttnciM. 

DepundvncieiJ. 
"  $436,7fK) 

T'lwni. 

18)11 

*77;,4II7 

*9,397,9S2 

$4,2.10,500 

$9,139,544 

ISM 

illl,»41,aaT 

7,07l),339 

9,4:19,219 

5,901,039 

921,434 

9,434,040 

427,4(1 

8,938,808 

2,!>OH,0|6 

W48 

97,571,000 

»,609,ii24 

10,li03,309 

7,7«7,()76 

.'>&8,99l 

l,96l),071 

240,648 

4,036,001 

3,1611,480 

1894 

l!H,(»a7,84f« 

10,662,304 

16,307,378 

3,1117,399 

r>09,4'i9 

9,198,962 

618,936 

6,801,171 

1,903,278 

1826 

44,9l7,b'.<r> 

11,991,390 

6,921,641 

5,995,409 

509,5rxi 

2,701,089 

408,100 

6,670,816 

3,121,038 

ISM 

i«),!l8«,(lin 

19,1(W,4','« 

0,097 ,8f)l 

4,794.070 

3r>9,3H0 

2,419,876 

818,668 

2,660,644 

2,116,097 

ISilT 

n9,a7(),46t> 

18,505,350 

7,821,991 

3,926,874 

860,977 

2,4*14,892 

367,270 

8,804,405 

8,018,196 

1838 

27,090,900 

12,0;i8,341 

T,304,U97 

3,08S,36j 

1,106,96.1 

8.!148,107 

291,614 

1,482,802 

2,906,261 

i8a;i 

28,071,084 

19,832,304 

0,889,(W4 

4,023,190 

967,949 

2,311,174 

822,911 

1,864,802 

8,277,160 

188(1 

81,«47,asi 

11,800,238 

0,049,051 

4,602,437 

901,729 

2,014,086 
2,mMI,7»8 

279,790 

742,198 

2.274,880 

isai 

B»,«01,«70 

(1,882,(179 

6,001,490 

3,0;i0,009 

r>40,078 

296,883 

1,200,935 

2,5.<3,172 

i8«!a 

l)7,9fl8,r>W. 

13,244,098 

0,399,193 

0,038,406 

515,140 

9,207,561 

294,218 

1,260,692 

4,1199,212 

1988 

3li,S81,4SU 

14,494,538 

0,500,041 

3,506,801 

490,009 

l,98:t,834 

443,r)01 

1,488,759 

2,9118,296 

1S34 

BO,7»7,«.0 

10,111,412 

0,2:i0,r>60 

4,579,739 

494,741 

1,957,114 

3'.:2,496 

1,010,493 

4,0(>.>,674 

ISM 

«0,1»7,134 

2O,38f>,O00 

7,IK19,279 

4, 4 11,1 '63 

009,5'.I3 

1,790,4'>0 

621,413 

1,968,590 

8,628,270 

1886 

04,487,660 

21,441,900 

8,081,009 

4,799,167 

T(KI,38« 

2,132,460 

191,007 

1,104,264 

4.808,888 

188T 

61,91S,Ml3 

20,256,341! 

7,0114,009 

4,38.\707 

607,593 

1,040,173 

428,706 

030,591 

S,7.M,949 

1888 

68,S4;i,31l9 

10,952,413 

7,084,000 

8,772,2(Mi 

356,9,'>2 

1,299,927 

232,131 

1,610,002 

3,291,646 

1833 

fl8,li!;),0S2 

19,924,418 

7,724,429 

2,871,239 

470,914 

1,406,846 

244,3M 

1,533,001 

2,801,007 

18«) 

70,420,840 

22,349,154 

7,017,347 

4,516,096 

062,640 

1,103,600 

891,266 

l,(Kio,li66 

4,l!'8,46!l 

1841 

0'2,37a,4ii;i 

29,236,576 

7,181,409 

3,298,741 

771,210 

987,983 

349,113 

1,20(1,910 

4,t>flo,71« 

1849 

62,80fl,uft0 

1S,73S,HOO 

0,833,295 

4,270,770 

477,965 

1,047,673 

802,964 

1,444,1W7 

4,r>64,618 

1848 

4«,901,H36 

12,472,4.')3 

3,963,(i94 

2,370,994 

07,709 

827,866 

168,634 

2,419,068 

3.2.11 ,98S 

1844 

61,7'il,S7fl 

10,183,4!I0 

0,751,911 

3,463,3'v'> 

296,346 

093,150 

262,170 

1,760,'  41 

3,ri60,097 

1846 

01,044,536 

10,143,«;i4 

7,700,142 

8,610,609 

303,667 

1,139,5,)6 

247,180 

2,976,995 

4,.)46,020 

1840 

fll,6S.'^i,44fl 

16,82f.,s61 

0,792,938 

2,727,445 

730,1,10 

7r>3,927 

204,970 

1,331,741 

4,609,62(1 

184T 

9S,918,1B7 

19,819,107 

0,989,424 

2,493,271 

533,909 

1,193,1!8 

203,571 

1  839,984 

4,334,038 

184^ 

91 ,599,904 

20,413,300 

10,143,236 

2,564,053 

746,119 

1,136,766 

348,795 

2,1'.I0,01S 

4,321,786 

1849 

03,173,339 

16,781,596 

7,870,679 

8,2O3,0T9 

961,069 

986,494 

877,136 

1,583,924 

3,314.93(1 

ISHl) 

88,389,076 

20,183,0;i4 

»,981,940 

3,671,007 

819,539 

1,108,638 

397,3;  9 

1,0116,217 

5,200,622 

18M 

130,032,774 

29,035,214 

18,249,060 

l,039,99,t 

969,909 

1,140,086 

8.'A8nt 

2,4s6,297 

0,047,447 

18B9 

139,254,361 

24,612,114 

11,170,153 

8,280,390 

9r>0,968 

1,046,788 

416,833 

2,003,  m 

6,870,957 

isfi;t 

146,f)53,fl24 

27,044,470 

11,947,101 

2,979,339 

994,493 

1,037,644 

417.927 

3,73fl,9!i2 

8,1120,063 

1864 

180,997,268 

82,800,841 

14,389,310 

8.082,310 

1.137,667 

1,074.867 

241,279 

1,399,08? 

12,090,866 

l8^') 

1T8,7S!I,040 

33,5.5.1,973 

14,311,974 

2,9B;i,009 

l,(t47,067 

908,135 

423,527 

1,719,499 

10,168,861 

1851) 

204,196,088 

4S,3n7,r>84 

10,089,108 

4,448.«S2 

1,980,005 

1,131,616 

476,044 

2,6f)8,237 

14,239,371 

1867 

992,708,369 

89,32«,!l6a 

27,889,608 

5,077,5211 

1,490,860 

1761,224 

1,838,6!B 

4,896,180 

15,298,406^ 

Values  or 

Imports  into  tub  1'nitb»  States  ntoH— 

VaDiiuela, 

ArggnUnt  Ha- 

Yean. 

RuMla. 

lUly.t 

llaytl. 

Draiil. 

Meilco. 

N.  Uranadn, 
and  Ecimdor. 

America. 

public  and         Clilli. 
i'rui{uay. 

Belgium. 

1M91 

$099,994 

$1,0.19,607 

$2,270,601  $l,il8 1,760 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

1923 

62>,091 

1,450,194 

2.119,9111  1,463,92:1 

• . .  • 

•  •  •  • 

.... 

1933 

04-1,734 

1,067,905 

2,879,782!  1,341,3;i0 

.... 

.... 

1924 

231,091 

604,349 

2,806,166'  2,301, !I04 

.... 

.... 

1936 

297,411 

64f>,039 

2,054.615    2,393,7M 

$6,470,144 

$2,2.'i'.l,266 

$99,522 

$873,620 

$921,439 

.... 

1826 

174,649 

63i),821 

1,414,44,  2,2(MI,340 

6,391,050 

1,952,072 

119,774 

879,840 

1,447,499 

1827 

882,244 

610,221 

1,831,909!  1,903,806 

4,17.3,257 

044,634 

224,772 

151,204 

1,702,001 

.... 

1898 

46i,4'6 

920,76'P 

!,.332,7111  1,'.'89,705 

2.9S6,494 

894,524 

159,272 

154,229 

2,699,402 

1889 

396,990 

901,012 

076,159    1,029.»27 

2,331,161 

707,348 

2,39,9.54 

620,052 

1,421,134 

1880 

410,i>76 

740,300 

823,17^    1,943,289 

4,837,468 

4'10.990 

250,119 

629,887 

1,636,114 

.... 

1881 

462,700 

004,625 

l,819,8t5^  2,o76,0Sf6 

0,178,218 

06,9,140 

300,497 

659,770 

1,309,165 

.... 

1882 

693,693 

097,503 

1,609,003!  2,0.54,794 

3,407,541 

1,117,024 

886,307 

020,366 

1,221,119 

1888 

703,906 

872, ISO 

],427,!i03l  8,272,101 

5,409,091 

067,648 

676,010 

600,728 

1,403,949 

$1,6(i,5,'611 

1984 

830,004 

498,5f>7 

1,430,0521  2,06.1,861 

6,206,083 

795,567 

184,149 

971,937 

l,470,;i.'>0 

1,459,042 

\'i3tt 

696.447 

2S,\911 

1,91,5,S19    2,00s,fl60 

9,029,221 

1,004,016 

19i),798 

709,019 

941,894 

749,292 

1886 

011,013 

604,069 

1,240,039    8,004,980 

0,041,036 

829,258 

18.>,619 

884,983 

937.917 

2,284,060 

1987 

1,306,732 

623,(177 

1,011,991    1,743,209 

3  990,323 

1,090,10:1 

167,063 

973,872 

1,4.97,790 

1,110,.')97 

1889 

1,049,2S9 

.I6'.l,s93 

010,2.'),'>j  2,0()7,194 

2,164,097 

724,780 

243,040 

200,904 

1,370,264 

1,014,951 

18S'> 

1,239,246 

4.39,.. '>9 

1,123,569!  2,637,486 

2,787,802 

7(>0,786 

216,241 

466,303 

l,794,^53 

607,910 

1840 

1,101,491 

1,473, 1S5 

1,027,914    2,6110,574 

2,515,841 

919,128 

317.940 

610,000 

1,728,929 

2,390,055 

1841 

1,026,729 

012,319 

1,156,667'  2,617,278 

2,030,690 

879,98) 

140,013 

818,170 

1,102,089 

1,923,892 

1842 

936,6)3 

820,617 

890,900'  2,001,602 

1,,53 4,238 

70;P,086 

69,460 

681,228 

1,630,070 

1,610,084 

1.943 

396,793 

7'i9,221 

053,370    l,7i  2,298 

1,471,937 

746,466 

52,966 

657,234 

1,049.463 

1,970,709 

1844 

6;V.,414 

670,823 

1,128,366'  2,H19,262 

1,794,833 

660,078 

160,276 

060,406 

1,106,291 

2,(Ki8,801 

1946 

727,337 

1,419,010 

1,416,740    2,937,9t)0 

1,169,331 

804,1((7 

07,049 

660,142 

1,549,191 

1,S5],073 

1946 

032,407 

2,209,006 

l,157,142j  7,441,903 

1,631,190 

1,670,007 

120,253 

411,329 

1,708,570 

2,391,814 

1S47 

760,4.VI 

3,109,997 

1,2.is,773;  8.943,779 

692,428 

716,0.t7 

06,609 

412,929 

1,071,610 

3,292,567 

194-i 

1,1.56,010 

3,296,921 

1,0;I3,S16    8,372,434 

4,059,430 

697,031 

6((,it78 

617,660 

1,924,511 

2,189,935 

1M9 

1,13,5,6' 14 

3,(l.')3,3->7 

602,612    3.102,977 

2,0,10.809 

885,418 

136,219 

91.5,H2i 

2,017,100 

2,731,807 

1960 

864,941 

3,089,707 

1,350,199    3,197,114 

2,013,827 

8,809,014 

70,102 

1,120,184 

1,492,721 

2,f)43,700 

1S61 

1,611,091 

4,740,932 

1,847,290,  3,753,010 

1,691,793 

4,096,347 
3,309,207 

209,8.11 

l,120,.')f)7 

1,995,3(16 

2,952,012 

1S,'>2 

1,200,490 

5,409,344 

1,719,903!  8,021,042 

2,291,929 

473,519 

992,190 

2,339,133 

4,203,770 

1953 

2,466,663 

10,794,140 

l,909,98:i!  8,994,414 

3,569,9.24 

700,997 

346,330 

1,190,012 

2,320.437 

3,209,588 

18r)1 

490,616 

4,164,519 

2,20(1.7>5    4,239,241 

3,135,496 

9,1.39,181 

308,884 

1,374,083 

3,193,25:1 

6,0(16,994 

I9fi5 

123,415* 

3,1'<3,9.)9 

J2,24.'>.052    4.261,273 

2,922,904 

2,.351,f>80 

1,202,170 

1,.S91..599 

3,4'26,i57 

3,927,940 

1-56 

686,405 

3,046,799 

9,206,496    6,094,904 

3,702,2.10 

8,il53,flO0 

890,621 

1,811,193 

2,907,743 

6,500,623 

1967 

4,799,881 

4,095,798 

J, 764,629'  6,646,207 

3,015,206 

3,602,443 

187,021 

8,319,879 

2,907,195 

6,644,320 

Tho  flRiirpfl  for  19,55  aro  thD  ngRri'giitp  of  tho.u'  given  In  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  RhusIb  on  the  Kaltic  and  North 
SoaK,  on  the  lllack  Sea,  and  In  American  and  Anlatln  KhskIb,  all  enibraood  In  iirior  reporte  under  the  Hlnglo  title  KuMla. 

+  Italy,  Kulweiiuontly  to  1844, 1«  made  to  embrace  all  the  Italian  states— i<iclly,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  Trlcitc,  et'.-. ;  but  aflet 
1965  it  omhraccB  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  I'apal  St«tcii,  and  Two  Sicllien,  only.  „      .  .       •> 

t  Ilayti  after  1865  embr:icc«  the  totali)  given  in  "  Commerce  and  Navigation"  for  Uaytl  and  San  Domingo  (Dominican  Re- 
public), whiuii  were  embodied  in  furmor  reports  under  the  single  title  Ilayti. 


The  following  tables  exhibit  in  a  condensed  manner 
tho  gross  exports  and  imports  from  tho  United  States 
each  year  from  1790  to  1821,  inclusive ;  also  the  gross 
exports,  domestic  and  foreign,  the  gross  imports,  the 


exports  and  imports  of  specie,  and  the  tonnage  cleared 
from  the  United  States  each  year  from  IS'.'l  to  1857, 
inclusive.  The  niarveloua  growth  of  the  foreign  trade 
of  this  country  can  not  be  more  clearly  shown. 


UNI 


1914 


UNI 


BTATKHItNT  «IIIIIITIN<;  Till  OtOM  VALim  OF   RXTOITS  AMD   IMPOB 

Til  or  Tim  1 

NiTKn  Rtatxr  raoH  ITOA 

TO  IMt, 

V»n 

mdlnK 
Itopt  mi. 

Kiporla. 

Ixporti. 

Vtmn 

K<|wb. 

liii|i<tru. 

OmiiMttfl 
PrwluM. 

foralm 
MarahuidiM. 

ToUI.                ToUL 

IhiniMlie 
rrtiduev. 

MnfliMiillM. 

Toi«l. 

iio^Siui^iSiii 

Tol,l, 

HW). . . . 

.fl:i,tMM,<lOO 

4<6a'.MM 

$*H,»tt>,l!til 

$311,000,000 

;  18MJ.... 

«4 1,258,727 

:tU(l,'«*8,23tl 

.1 129,410,000 

KItl.... 

lS,n  N),INItl 

ftl«,041 

l'.l,012,ll4t 

3'.>,20A,(IO(I 

180T. . . . 

48,«.W,5 12 

5i,a4:i,5l>8 

108,343.15  > 

i:h,5ini,(kio 

xm. . . . 

l:l,000,lt(l(l 

1,753,018 

'i0,mi,ir:8 

SI,A(K),000 

1808.  .  . . 

ll,4!ia,646 

13,907,414 

22,130,000 

I>(I,1II)(I,(KI0 

iT»:i.... 

34.00  1,00(1 

S.10i,57!i 

a<i,iii'.>,ft7ii 

!t  1.100,000 

18111.  .  .  . 

81,40.%7(I9 

90,797,S81 

53,2(13,31,3 

51,400,0)0 

17»4.... 

■J)l,MO,ilO«l 

a,Mil,33;i 

8»,ll-itl,3ll.'l 

.14,0110,000 

1810.... 

43,3«tl,rt75 

24,301,296 

««,757,'i70 

W>,4(Ni,0(K) 

ITHh   ... 

;ii>,MO,Oft : 

S,48.i,47i 

47,118 1,473 

(Kt,75(l,328 

1811.... 

45,204,048 

in,022,7.io 

«l,»10,8)i3 

5;l,4(KI,IKI0 

ITOft. . . . 

40,7«4.0)T 

90,800,1100 

'17,Ort4,tK)7 

8l,4:>a,l(i4 

1812.... 

30,0.12,10,1 

8,405,127 

38,537,2.".fl 

77,0110,000 

im.... 

*I,S6(»,30« 

97,0IK).000 

5(l,8r.ii,ao« 

75,670,4116 

1818... 

25,008,132 

2,N47,8(16 

27.8f.5,'  97 

22,005,(1110 

nils.... 

iHfin.m; 

S3,000,OIH) 

61,W7,0  7 

68,B51,7iK) 

1814.... 

«,7S<1,372 

145,100 

0,'  27,441 

12,9(«,fl00 

ITIW.... 

n3.14^,.VJi 

4'>,I>l:i,000 

78,(MW,ty22 

7'.>,(M:M49 

1815.... 

45,074,408 

O.B83.!I50 

62,l)57,7.')3 

113,041,274 

isno. , . . 

3l,H40,!t03 

»>.  110,877 

711,1171,780 

01,253,7118 

1810.... 

64,781,816 

17,1:18,1m 

81,920,453 

147,  Hui,  no 

18:il.... 

47.47:t,3m 

4!,«4),7!H 

94,ll.'..'i2ft 

111,803,511 

1817.... 

08,3l,1,ft(IO 

19,368,0«» 

87,071,500 

(H>,V5O,0Ofl 

iww  ... 

ilil,70«,lS:P 

!in,774.'P71 

72,483,1(10 

7il,.133,383 

1818.... 

7!1,11B4.417 

l0.4'i(l,00B 

93,'.81.1.i:i 

121,750,000 

1«B. . . . 

4<,Si>B,'>61 

13,ft94,072 

M,S(IO,0.i:i 

(14,(;ii(l,(l«<l 

1810.... 

50,»70,8;l« 

10,105,088 

70,142,621 

87,125,000 

1H04. . . . 

41,417,477 

«0,«31,M»7 

77.(W:»,074 

8.t,INl0,(NI0 

1820. . . . 

5I,(W8,U40 

1R,(HW,029 

00,691,00" 

74,-t  50,000 

1805. . . . 

4J,»97,(KW 

M,17»,011) 

»:),BI1H,031 

130,VOO,(HN) 

1821.... 

48,071,894 

2l,lt02,4H8 

04,074,882 

63,585,724 

Gnii 


■AL  HTATuiBirr  or  Tnt  annoai.  roBBtax  ConmaoK  \in>  NAviaATioii  or 

TO  July  1,  1807. 


.  fniTin  Statct  raoji  Ocronra  1, 1820, 


Ycftn  inilbt 
Sept.  80,  1831.... 

Siporti. 

Imiiorti. 

Wbaraor  Ibara  <•••  la 
BulOiifi  Knil  Bparla. 

ToDDHir*  «lelir«l. 

DoniMtlc. 

Foralirn. 

Toul. 

TuMI. 

Kiport. 

Iniporl. 

^,II04,8>0 

.\iiiarlrKii.  I     Pnralrn. 

$43,671.8:)4 

$21,302,488 

$04,974,383 

$62,585,-34 

::IIO,478,05l 

8(14,' 47 

88,073 

•  1823.... 

41,874,070 

22,286,203 

72,100,381 

83,241,541 

10,810,180 

3,3011,840 

813,748 

07,190 

1828... 

47,U>.'i,408 

27,511,632 

74,090,rtito 

77,570,307 

6,373,187 

5,0117,8.  0 

810.701 

110,740 

1824. . . . 

50,64 1,5)0 

25,337,157 

75,986,057 

80,549,(H(7 

7,014,r.53 

8,37'.i,8H5 

010,378 

1(12,663 

1826. . . . 

66,044,745 

.12,5>0,04:i 

99,635,388 

96,340,(175 

8,9.12,0:14 

6,11.0,70,'. 

ono,;toc 

95,080 

1826. . . . 

53,nM,710 

24,5:ht,012 

77,615,333 

84,074,477 

4,704,5:i!l 

0,880,!1fl« 

1161,013 

90,417 

1837  ... 

58,931,031 

23,403,1:16 

82,324,827 

79,484,008 

8,014,880 

8,151, i:i(i 

980,542 

lSl,2f.fl 

1828. . . . 

50,(l«5,0«5 

21,615,017 

72,264,080 

88,5lV,l,834 

8,343,470 

7,480,741 

8  .7,404 

161,030 

1839.... 

56,700,193 

16,058,478 

73,!«H,0TI 

74,403,534 

4,024,030 

7,403.013 

!'44,70ti 

i:i.1,IKiO 

1830.... 
Total 

5.»,402,029 
"$.')3«,104,918 

14,387,479 

7;i,84:>.5  kS 

70,870,03(1 

2,178,77;; 

8.156,004 
$0.1,144,046 

971,700 

1.13,480 
1,146,074 

$•329,643,834 

$706,748,753 

$798,033,437 

$71,073,494 

l.,060,017 

.8<>pt.  80,1831.... 

$01,377,057 

$20,033,52« 

$81,810,58:1 

$103,101,134 

$0,014,931 

$T,.10n.94B 

972,.W4 

371,194 

IN.12.... 

fl3,13r,470 

24,o:i;i,47:i 

87,170,1)4:1 

101,O2!),3(l« 

5,(:5'.),;i40 

6,007,5M 

074,866 

387,nO(. 

1833. . . . 

70,317,098 

ll',S23,7;i6 

90,140,4:1:1 

108,118,311 

2,011.701 

T,070,;w,<l 

1,143,100 

497,03:1 

1834. . . . 

81,034,163 

23,313,811 

104,380,97:1 

120,53I,:133 

2,070,768 

17,011,032 

1,1.-14,020 

677.700 

I8:t6.... 

101,18;i,(W3 

20,r)fH,4')5 

I3i,fl.i:i,5;7 

149,8:5,74v 

0.477,775 

1:1,131,447 

1,400.517 

fl3'i,834 

1830. . . . 

1(K1,'.M(I,H8(I 

21.74(l,:iiiO 

1  ■3.8,00:1,0411 

189,HHO,(lil5 

4,;m,3:i(i 

i;i,4oo,Nsi 

l,:i  5,533 

674.731 

1-<.17. . . . 

9r>,f.li4,4l4 

21,8.M,')63 

117.410,370 

14<1,08'.i,3n 

5,070,340 

10,510.414 

1,260,032 

760.2  3 

183S  ... 

96,033,831 

12,+'.J,7'.IB 

108,4.Sll,(i|(l 

113,717,400 

3,518,040 

17.747,110 

1,4<W,701 

004, 100 

1839.... 

103,5:t3,8;tl 

17,4)4,.'i,'5 

]31,03x,410 

102,(»'.I2,13V 

8,770.74:1 

6,5  5,170 

1,477,128 

011,831 

1840.... 
Total 

113,8D5,fl;M 

18,l!to,:il3 

i;i2,0S5,040 

107,14l,<>1!. 

8.417,1114 

!t(>0,83K,8'.l3 

8,883,813 

1.047,009 

7OI>.4B0 
5,718,470 

$.892,880,1MI9 

$11»'.I,4.')1,JJ4 

$1,093,341,90:1 

$l,il02,«70,O,84 

$H)7,4(iO,39(l 

13,i3«,90y 

.8opt..10,  1841.... 

$106,382,732 

$15,401,081 

$131,851,803 

$127,940,177 

$10,034.3:13 

jtl,9f;8,C.-l!l 

1,6.14,150 

730,849 

1812.... 

93,9«!»,'.>06 

11,731,6J8 

I04,o;il,5:i4 

100.103,087 

4,813.M!l 

4,087,010 

1,6:10,451 

74",4'7 

,luneS0,1813*. .. 

77,703,783 

0,fK'>J,rt37 

84,34il,4'«(i 

04,75:i,7'.ni 

1,530,701 

22,.190,n5;i 

1,26S088 

533.1M9 

1844.... 

9!i,71ft,173 

11,484,807 

11I,3(NI,040 

108,4:  .6,(13{. 

6,4.54,314 

5,8;10,421i 

2,010,1124 

900.814 

1846... 

90,3'.tll,77« 

16,340. 8:ui 

114,04(1,000 

117,3M,6(J4 

8,00«l,4!  5 

4,(.70,'.'43 

2,('53,077 

13(l,37r. 

1848... 

102,141,833 

11,340,033 

I  i:t,  488,510 

121,001,797 

«,005,3<IS 

3,777,733 

3,221,038 

9fi8,17S 

1847. . . . 

1.5'l,fl37,4»4 

8,011,158 

15s,04>i,033 

146,(>4f>,038 

1,007.034 

24,131,3.s:i 

3,203,303 

1,170,01.8 

184S. . . . 

132.!>04,131 

21,1.13,315 

!.'•  1,(13  l.4:Mi 

161,098,028 

15,841,010 

0,300,334 

2,401,3811 

1,-I04.1.'« 

1841. . . . 

133,a(W,»65 

13,088,80.'. 

14.'.,7r>.'.,83(P 

147,85T,4:Hi 

5,404,048 

0,(>r>1,34(> 

2.75:1,734 

1.0T,\7ni 

186.).  .  . . 
Tutal 

180,'.l40,»t2 
$1,131,458,801 

14,»51,8(^ 

151,838,730 

178,1:1.8,318 
$1,267,783,782 

7,6J2,0<  4 

4,028.703 
:tMI,tlO(l,150 

■.'.6.12,788 
2O,7'74,804 

1,738,314 
10,791.349 

$123,105,783 

$1,200,564,583 

$66,010,931 

.June  80, 1851.... 

$196,(181,718 

$21,698,203 

$218,388,011 

$216,224,032 

$29,472,75-: 

$5,453,593 

3,200,510 

1,92'1.:.S5 

1862.... 

192,308,084 

17,28  l,!W2 

200,668,:iOO 

213,046,449 

4'),074.13.'i 

5,60,5,044 

8.230,5  0 

3,017.57.'. 

18.'s:i.... 

213.417,017 

17,558,400 

2:10,970,167 

307,978,047 

27,480,871. 

4.301,383 

5,706,7811 

2.298.790 

1854.... 

253,3:10,87(1 

94,8.V>.194 

278,341.004 

304,503,:i81 

41,381,5(14 

6,7."i8.587 

8,011,8>2 

3.107.803 

185,%. . . . 

246,708,.W3 

28,4-18.203 

27.%,150,846 

261,408.630 

60,347,341 

3,05:).S13 

4,068,970 

2,110.:<32 

1856. .  . . 

310,580,330 

16,3-8,.'i78 

336,964,1108 

314.080,043 

46,745,485 

4.207,083 

4,l>.1K,3iM 

2,402.1(i'j; 

1867. . . . 

838,9Sf),065 

23,!i7.'..617 

362,960,082 

360,8;Ht,l41 

6!M36,023 

12,401,709 

4,rK81,312 

2,4'..0.1J01 

•  Mno  luontlia  to  Juno  80,  and  the  flacal  year  from  Ihii  time  bcgtnn  July  1. 


The  following  table  shows  tlio  oxtont  and  progress 
of  the  lake  tonnage  of  the  United  States  for  the  years 
1855,  186G,  1857.  This  hranch  of  our  shipping  lus  ac- 
quired such  importance  as  to  require  a  separate  state- 
ment uf  its  progress  and  extent.  Table  of  vessels 
built  at  the  American  lake  ports  in  the  year  1857,  in- 
cluding lakes  Erie,  Ontario,  Huron,  and  Micliigaa, 


IWt. 

■■■■  im. 

1811.              1 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

No. 

Tom. 

i-teamera 

I'ropclleri. . . 

TuK"  

Itarkii  

llriK» 

Hchooncrrt . . . 

HCOWH   

Total.... 

3 

8 
4 
2 
6 
106 

1,0.10 

4,213 

261 

776 

1,742 

28,753 

3 
JM 
5 
5 
1 
181 

T6T" 

2,000 
12,756 

8116 

2,4.18 

4!I4 

34,828 

5 
«1 
15 

3 

2 
9« 

6 
140 

4,120 

11,876 

1,412 

1,264 

S69 

28,642 

416 

128 

87,429 

58,360 

48,608 

This  gives  our  lake  tonnage  an  increase  in  three 
years  of 


11  atcamcra 7,815  ton«. 

Mpn.pellers 88,814    " 

Mtugn 2,558    " 

Total  steam 89,3lt    " 

10  barks 4,478  tonv. 

Olirlt,-* 3,04.'.    •• 

827  ncbooncni 92,037    •' 

Total  Mil 100,100    •' 

(irand  total 139,!177    " 

The  valuo  of  this  new  tonnage  is  as  follows : 


Vmh. 

ato/yn. 

Kail.  ' 

T..l«l 

1866 

1866 

$305,1X10 
1,132,000 
1,820,200 

$2,847,200 

$1,213,300 
1,604,450 
1,433,300 

$l,0(N.:i(«i 
2,7:iO,4.',() 

2,74:i,r.oo 

1867 

Toial. . . . 

$4,241,  W>0 

$7,OV<,3B0 

The  total  tonnage  on  the  lakes  in  the  Fall  of  1 857  wa? 
S88,8G8  tons,  and  the  value  of  the  same  was  fl  15, 195,100, 
or  nearly  forty  dollars  per  tun. 


UNI 


1915 


UNI 


BTATanaNT  or  Amibioan  amd  roiiioM  Vmskli,  witii  Tuxin  Tow-t aoi  Ann  r;«KW*,  wiiinii  cLBABsn  rnOM  Tm  Uritid 
Htatu  roB  roBBinN  iJountbiu  dubino  tiim  Ybab  bndino  .Iuni  8  i,  1867. 


Ctatrtd  for 


Kiiula   oil    lh«    llttltio   Bii(l) 

Niirth  Huui / 

ItiiulA  on  tlio  HUck  Hi>» 

AMHtln  Kifil* 

Kuultn  Tom.  In  N.  Aiiiericit. . 

I'niiul* 

Hweilen  ami  .».'orw»y 

Hwudlih  Weit  Indies 

Denmark 

Uanlih  Went  Iiidloi 

IlAinburi; 

Ilreineii 

Other  OorniBn  ports 

HolUnd 

Dutch  Went  ludloa 

Dutch  Oiiliina 

Dutch  Kut  Indies 

DelKlum 

Kn^lBnd 

Hcotltnd 

Ireland 

Ulbraltar 

Malta 

Canada 

Ilrltinh  North  American  I'uas. 

Hrlllsh  West  IndUs 

Drlrish  Honduras 

llrltiah  (tulnna 

llrltlsh  Possessions  In  Africa. . 

Other  porta  In  Africa 

iirltlsh  Australia 

llritish  Kast  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic 

France  on  t)in  .Mediterranean  . 
French  North  American  I'oss. . 

French  West  Indies 

French  (iulana 

French  Fast  Indies 

French  PoH.scHsionH In  Africa.. 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 

Rpain  on  the  .Mediterrnnoaii  . . 

Canary  Inlands 

Philippine  Inlands 

Cuba . . . 

Porto  Uico 

I'ortiiRBl 

Miuleira 

Cape  de  Vcrd  Islands 

Azores 

Sardinia 

Tuscany 

Papal  States  

Two  Sicilies 

Austria 

AuKtrlan  Pusscsaluiis  in  Italy  . 

Turkey  in  F.uropo 

Turkey  In  Asia 

KRypt 

Haytl 

San  Domingo 

Mexico 

(Jentral  Kepubllc 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Hrazll 

Uruguay 

Uucnoa  Ayrcs 

Clilli 

Peru 

Kcuador 

Sandwich  Islands 

Other  Islands  In  the  Pacific. , . 

China 

Whalc-tlahcrles 

Uncertain  places 

Total  clearances.  ia56-'67. . 

Total  arrivals,  1866-'87 


AnisHcmi  VvHola. 


KoHlllli  V* 


Nam> 
b«r. 


2 
T 

10 

2 

103 

13 

211 

43 
42 
31 
II 
52 
8iMI 
61 

r;e 

31 

8 
8,480 

8i»S 

&6r 

35 
66 
66 
89 
70 
86 

271 
67 
12 

118 

16 

1 

"71 

66 

17 

IS 

1,846 

218 

61 

4 

12 

12 

27 

4 

1 

14 

22 

10 

» 

14 

1 

221 

11 

161 

87 

148 

8'J 

281 

66 

78 

62 

61 

2 

42 

7 

58 

193 

1 


Toaiiag*. 


V6,4  8 
5U1 

1,390 

V49 

8  482 

1,7111 

i:8.; 

21.834 

7,2(16 

81,470 

245 

25,207 

8061 

6856 

7,1'.M 

40,16! 

011.183 

83.982 

23  406 

7.906 

2  023 

,133  684 

3i:),9-.5 

luO  !I6I 

6,523 

16,872 

l'.i,!!29 

22.010 

47,231 

li8,iiB7 

22s, 775 

26,;il8 

1,K8,') 

20,538 

3,14T 

518 

2V,0il 
21.005 

3.749 

18,57.1 

5;>0.241 

87,633 

19,347 

814 

2,6)2 

3581 
15  852 

2,607 
316 

6, 3.14 
11.152 

5,029 

2,777 

4,774 

356 

36,070 

1,920 
05  608 
34.779 
lvf4  8 ,9 
17,71)3 
84,712 
22.412 
26.030 
42.106 
68  623 

1,358 
1«,»51 

1,351 

59.54') 

57,9-13 

231 


t.'raw. 
Mtn.       Boyi. 


648 
26 

"ia 

is 

ino 

82 

27 

839 

19;i 

1,616 

10 

661 

831 

2T9 

21!' 

1.017 

22,561 

OKI 

211 

287 

76 

44 D-.^ 

8  878 

4,237 

209 

.■576 

654 

8"9 

1.313 

l,7il3 

0,809 

800 

7: 

822 

137 

20 

"861 

077 

147 

422 

21,319 

l,f>!i7 

614 

83 

105 

136 

4^ 

78 

12 

163 

811 

128 

lOf) 

107 

11 

1,648 

76 

1,017 

1,670 

6,718 

742 

2,994 

789 

846 

1,148 

1,624 

38 

686 

65 

1,562 

4,762 

9 


11,131  4,680.061:154,'2«0   803 
11.3014,721.3701161,062    833 


410 

28 
3 


160 


"^^^    Ton-.,.. 


1 

0 

4 

16 

'"7 

11 

58 

146 

' '  'b!> 

4 

6 

4 

12 

410 

4'i 

60 

4 

4 

5310 

3,727 

218 

24 

29 

0 

2 

14 

11 

86 

20 

80 

11 


1 

3.') 

811 

4 

4 

60 

21 

44 

3 

2 

8 

16 


2,716 

"vHO 
2,440 

i.b:i4 

5,5J2 

iiis 

2,1.')7 
46,451 
87,919 

2'0,'282 

485 

80. 

1,4!0 

14,864 

8&S,79 

4'.).4:2 

22,6:0 

870 

960 

,104  650 

461,245 

24.(170 

3.N>« 

4  3S7 

l.SSfi 

742 
5,6S7 
6,:, 76 
20.5  K) 
0.U66 
4,597 
1,006 


ir6 

10,075 

6r,(:87 

1,090 

1,472 

14,2!  8 

3.6'iO 

12,063 

52s 

646 

i,r>82 

6,027 


3.119 
1,046 


4,121 
918 

14,564 
502 
1,748 
2,088 
8,186 
2,027 
1,er5 

11,067 
6,462 

"187 
l,4r6 
9,480 


Boyi. 


13 
120 

46 
1114 

'  ■  '70 

91 

1.741 

2,970 

"8'6 

41 

58 

087 

13,313 

l,ll»< 

7B2 

40 

84 

60.043 

23.692 

1,6  ;o 

182 

223 

611 

26 

223 

'209 

1,281 

400 

220 

70 


11 

425 

2,814 

15 

78 

706 

106 

447 

26 

27 

91 

262 


140 
8'2 
10 


194 

47 

t04 

27 

7ii 

85 

132 

71 

66 

41 '2 

26;i 

"9 

89 

337 


Nam. 
kar. 


1085 
29 


10,il6 112,490,170;  1 19.8ii7  u  12 
ll,024]2,464,94fl,116,7;.7il240 


Toouaga 


45 


9 
0 

t3 

1(1 

9 

114 
71 

174 
1 
98 
40 
80 
15 
64 
1,276 

110 

16 

85 

V2 

8,790 

4,(25 

775 
60 
95 
62 
OU 
84 
16 

8('7 
87 
42 

li9 

16 

1 

1 

106 

276 

81 

22 

1,906 

2C4 

100 
7 

14 

20 

43 

4 

1 

25 

26 

11 

9 

14 
1 

248 
17 

260 
89 

156 
91 

291 
72 
77 
87 
76 
2 
4.'' 
16 
78 

193 
1 


»oyi. 


i;8,2U 

691 

2811 

4,880 

2,288 

9,024 

1,719 

S.01'6 

23,C91 

53.717 

119,:iH9 

246 

61.4^9 

8  686 

7,(lfl2 

8,611 

5.5,017 

,29(1.975 

83.4(M 

46.(90 

8.770 

2,983 

i,f88.234 

7s  1, 230 

131,1131 

10,(i79 

20,769 

21,164 

'22,762 

i>2.818 

09,712 

'249,2~6 

84,368 

0.432 

22.444 

8,147 

618 

116 

38.(186 

88,692 

4t<89 

17,(151 

C04.f34 

41.183 

81,410 

1,^42 

8.'207 

5,171 

21.879 

2,6(17 

816 

8,468 

12,1(7 

5,4(  8 

'2.777 

4,774 

86r> 

40,(197 

'2.8;  8 

60,072 

85,281 

1'.  0,^.52 

19,780 

87,8: 8 

24,439 

28.'.  85 

68  283 

74.986 

1,368 

17,iri8 

2.860 

69,029 

67,983 

'231 


T47 

26 

13 

188 

74 

294 

82 

(.7 

980 

1.943 

4,610 

10 

1,466 

801 

SVO 

277 

1,704 

85.864 

2.868 

1.368 

3V7 

110 

104  066 

3-.'.570 

5  8r>7 

451 

7(9 

723 

924 

i.rso 

2,((12 

7.(158 

1,200 

292 

818 

187 

20 

11 

l.i70 

8,491 

1(2 

4('5 

22,0-24 

1.708 

1,001 

69 

132 

227 

6S6 

78 

12 

809 

343 

13S 

1(15 

107 

1 

1,742 

1!!2 

2.521 

l,f)('7 

6,797 

827 

S.liO 

810 

901 

l.ff* 

1,874 

38 

685 

164 

1  899 

4,702 

9 


1 

V'6 

2 

8 


1601 
67 


160 


'2,103.7,0.0.821  i  74.lf)7|ii.75 
22,3£8i(M8fl,31fl|277,8.'>9;2073 


The  above  table  gives  us  a  clear  exhibit  of  the  na- 
tional character  of  our  carrying;  trade.  A  condensed 
summary  shows  our  exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 


June  30,  1857,  to  the  principal  maritime  countries  to 
be  In  the  following  proportion  as  to  national  or  foreign 
vessels. 


TONNAOR  OI.KAKBD  FBOM  Tmt   UNITED  STATES,  1866-'67. 


Countrin. 

Amerlonn  Vemolit. 

Foralitli  Vemli. 

ConntriM. 

AmericBB  VaMflli. 

Foraittn  Vamb. 

Canada  

Tou. 
l,133.f;84 
911,188 
610,241 
819,986 
264,088 
1C<;,861 
124,809 

Tom. 

1,104,669 

883.793 

14, '293 

461,245 

29,665 

84,970 

1,743 

Bremen 

Tom. 
81,470 
88,982 
40.616 
69.549 
966,783 

Ton*. 
87,919 
49.422 
77,762 
1,662 
248,261 

England 

Cuba 

Spain  ,     .          .        , 

British  N.  American  Posa. . 
France  

China 

llritish  West  Indies 

New  Granada 

Total 

4,680,651 

2,490,170 

UNI 


1916 


tTNI 


BTATNUllirr  ftllAWIIfO  TIIH   NaVI«4TION  <w 

■Aoa  » 

r*Ta 

kMn  T 

■EBITOIT 

roa  ma  Ymar  iraniMa  .liiNa  80.  lOAT. 

Tonntft  tnland. 

AnMrlfM  V»a«b. 

runltn  «•«•)•. 

Total  .tlMMrlcMii 

u»l  Kiira 

„>.      1 

Num. 
ht. 

M4 
0 

B18 
1,4)» 

111 

123 
6,280 

iii,sTn 

781' 

20.4M 

MHI.IIi 

2i,8.'*0 

"  .OB. 

2,t.;iT,2T8 

472 

122,110 

1,207 

0ft,8jn 

18,300 

N.1,20B 

4T,8ni 

ftO.084 

04  M2 

473,008 

41,500 

100.71s 

4«,ll«:i 

70,170 

8.14s 

liv»,S7ii 

210 

1.204 

Cm 

Num- 
iMr. 

67* 

43 

RiM 

2,001 

Nl 

40 

6,4811 

17 

141 

'  1H2 

"  M 
11 

130 
37 

no 

822 

106 

0 

low 

II 

186 

""'4 

T«.. 

Cnwi. 

Num. 
bar. 

*:• 
h'ir, 

4,I(K) 

107 

100 

li).TiV.' 

17 

on 
a 

630 

0 

JMl 
124 
»NI 
2tl 
180 
112 
1,110 

007 

610 
47 

Jo- 
in 

277 

iJ 

22.32S 
2.',  104 

Toni. 

Trswa. 

M..ii         M.,,. 

'  li.7lU,      10 

204      10 

2,340    .,. 

.34.720      Tl 

1.470       6 

I.T4a     01 

167  000  lOIJ 

Mm 
'4,201 
88 

i.4,rt 
is,oa4 

1.004 

1,4:11 
8.^440 

B,'lO» 

17 

4.1  TO 

IS 

2,010 

704 

2,826 

I,I3.^ 

2.4M 

1.S80 

13.602 

2,031 

4  221 

l,^2u 

2,400 
0,% 

4,872 
10 

0 

60 

n 
01 

610 
JMl 

MtD.     1  Kiij: 

Ilalno 

Od.vOI 

4,003 

21.370 

378,02! 

0.04.'< 

7,28.' 

1,421,883 

8,126 

38,122 

41,202 

lV,Ti. 
1,847 

44,3'<(l 
C.W.OIT 
6,812 
42,022 
1:10. 3 10 
4S,8IN 
W,8'.I0 
1,430 
27,061 

4.:io:i 

40,763 
1,140 

a,6<N)i    A 

itl.OO 
6,000 
47,n33 

s:8,7;.7 

a. '.406 

BO,  18. 

3,0.->0,  liH 

2.126 

100,80 

472 

K.3.381 

1.207 

lia.1117 

211,213 

127,6>(n 

li:>,80l* 

O4.SI0 

107,484 

013:^4 

00,4:4 

130  OOs 

47,612 

07.2.'.li 

T,5ll 

16l,il2;i 

2li 

2.404 

1,1X0  810 

7  071  3H2 

New  lUmtMhlr* 

VVrmotit ••.*. 

231 

012 

I0,<»,I2 

400 

8ir. 

71,0211 

07 

2,0;i2 

i,8T6 

"m 

82 
2,001 
2  176 

10 

iii 
lioi 

Nnw  York 

UT 
T.104 

IT 
0.004 

48 

8.276 

840 

4.820 

8,1110 

2,8i:> 

3,000 

18,887 

480 

6.74  i 

1.004 

8.680 

246 

0.037 

10 
131 

... 
... 

"o 

:;: 

2bT 

4T0 

a 

414 
0 

too 

113 
108 
111 
153 

m 

T88 

WO 

IB( 

41 

100 

0 

HI 

1 

14 

Virginia      ,   ..■.* 

North  <*HruUaa 

h*l<trtda 

8611     •■• 

I.I'M 
6.,'«6 
2,8i» 
l,t.26 
T5 
1.124 
160 
2,006 

•■'oil 

101 

l-.4ir 
1212 

Ohio 

Mlphlff»n 

Wlicimitin 

intiioii 

Tt*  X$,M     , 

<'»llfiinii»   

Orpifon  TorrlloMT 

WubliiKton  TonilDrjr 

TuUI  antand 

ToM  ciMtnxl 

11. wu 

ii.iaA 

4,721,810 
4.B-'|.2I2 

li>l,iM'^ 

i.%4.aii6 

Milil 

Sllil 

11.024 
10.000 

2.401.040 
2.400.17(1 

Ilil.TOT 
110.807 

2iT.M>  l,Oi;i  1 
274  lT»i207B  | 

STATKHIMT  or  TUB   TOWNAHII   ur   TIII!    ri«ITItl>    ATATM  ANNIIAI.lt.   TIUIM 


TO    1814.    INVMIalVB. 


Year  midlDic  n«««Bib«r  SI, 


1*81. 
ITOO. 
ITOI  . 
1T,»». 
1703  . 
1T.M. 
ITO,'*. 
1TM. 
170T. 
1708  . 
ITOO. 
IMXI. 
IMl. 


R*|Uui»4 

Hall 
TnnnAr*' 


1  .'3.81i:l 

aM,2r>4 
:m2,iio 

411.438 
3il7.T:14 
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40.210 
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SIP 
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97.040 
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87:1,023 
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1673 
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M» 

1881 
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18H) 
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2.180,744 

157.416 
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11.321 
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1842 
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1,117  031 
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161.012 
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1843 

1.0110.316 

1,140,207 

2,1 '8,008 

162314 

•288.807 

1,070,166 
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11.776 
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1844 

1,008704 

1,211.330 
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108-203 

218.170 

1,100,014 
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10.170 

321 

I8t^ 
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1,100.608 
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21.413 
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34T.S13 

1. 289.870 

72.610 
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4';9 
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8,833.046 

108  858 

404.841 

1.462.6.'a 

70.177 

31.47.1 

1848 

I.:t0l,s8fl 

l,T'.'.i.l66 

:'.,lM.mi 

102.170 

421.801 

1.0'20.1I88 

82.07.1 

4.1,.'*.8 

43'i 

184) 

1.488,041 

1.806,073 

3.3M,016 

IsO.ISfl 

4«2.S^ 

1,730,410 

42.970 

73,8.'S3 

ISM 

1,68 -..711 

l,0«'l.743 

86.16,451 

140  010 

6«.a»fl 

l,7r.n70« 

8.6.040 

r.8.111 

1861 

1  728.»(IT 

2.04M3i 

3TT2,4.TO 

181.841 

888.001 

1.8''4.817 

87.475 

60.639 

18N 

1,890,448 

2.288,!«02 

4,I.'V8.440 

lOSTOT 

043  240 

2,008,021 

io2,(!no 

7'2,6I« 
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I8BB 

2.108874 

2.308.3J0 

4,4'IT.OIO 

108.202 

614  097 

2.1.34,«M 

100. '227 

6'i.'i60 

1864 

2  3:«.81» 

2,4<ie.Otl3 

4  802.002 

181. BOI 

•Ta.607 

2,218.800 

102,104 

86(41 

1886 

2.63MaS 

2.010.  H04 

6,212.001 

188.T7B 

no.98.-. 

2,491,108 

102,027 

2l,fl'24 

70 

1SS8 

l.«il.40« 

a,S80,24'i 

4,871,0,'k2 

189.218 

0T8.OT7 

1,211,086 

06,816 

89,880 

217 

18Bt 
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2.476,876 

4,040,848 
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Tfl6.T84 

8,300,80» 

104,612 
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CoHrAKATivi  aurLOTMCNT  or  Ahiiiiian  anh  KoamuN  Tonnaui,  a*  niiown  in  ilia  iMroan  or  Taa  Vtmnt  HvAiu. 

IN  \m\,  iHJi,  ie4i,  AND  ixni. 


■UM  w4  T«nUof<M. 
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Calirornla >••'• 

CnlumUm,  DUtriolof. 

runnecllciit 

llcUware 

Kliirld* ... 

Uaor||U 
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Kuiitiicky 

I»ul«l«iia 

Millie 

M*ryUiiil 

MMMchiiietU 

Uluhtgnti 

MlvUniupi 

MiMoiirl 

New  lUmiMhlre ...... 

New  .Icmry 

New  Vurk 

North  Carolina 

Ohio 

I>anniylvanla 

Uliodu  iHlaiid 

K'liilli  Otruliiia 

Tennoiiwo 

'I'exaa 

Veriuunt 

Viritliila 

Oregon  Territory 

Tolnl 
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VmmIi. 


II0S.U84 
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8I),»1IT 

U.M8II 


»,lll>T,a«8 

DTi.Tlifi 

n,i««nii 

l4,li4T.7TS 


nsoiKii 

iT.mxi 

'ii.ii'ia.uim 
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Vi 
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l,U.'.ll,ltb 
1,TS7,BJU 


lh,«N7 

D4c>,m)4 
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VmmU. 


1.44U 


68i,<MH 
7,lli:i 

s7.»'.'S 
17«.».'i4 

lU.l-U 


l,70-J,(lll 


•A77.1 


lUI,5Sll 


In  Aiii«H«an 
VnMll. 

Na,ii«r 
i<iii,'B7a 

4(^iiM 

yi.OM 

IKI.IVII 


n.ttiio.A'M 
s:w,:iii;i 

4..M3,S'.I7 

IB,»K2,70'i 

117.  <»U 


14fl.'iOB 
f.0,(Il'7,'o'88 

ii,«!n,&'H 

txl-MOl 
SM,17l 


Kiii.'jnii 

083, 7U7 


.■Ss.li'iB.OftlJ    4  R.M,SIH 


93,111)2.11(1 


In  Kuf«l||n 

V.M.I. 

Hl.tlB 

I'i.itH'i 


n.6i4 

llia,04'4 


O,7l»7,07l 
10,1,104 

!II2,|!H« 


3,40ll,IM4 

0,5r>4 

,|A4 

eflo,4t)<i 
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104,7i'r> 


INI 

U  AnicrlrM 
V«nb. 

4IU,ll»t 

'5J,8IUI 
li93,'i'.>I 
1,1W» 
1l«,71'i 
lilW,«17 


N.UI.IW) 
574,(1111 
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|R,NH»4  2 
lU7,0im 

'n'ii.nB 

«l,r;«B 
I.VIIi 
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'214.7:'.l 

o.Bfln 
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KllJl,P'i{ 

i.ai7,i)[-B 

7,B';it 

liiiunn 

a.'>l,iii7 
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VmmIi. 


i»,-.;j|t,ol » 


ii;i,wl,sW 


Ti<i,4df 

■iii.40ll 
2,7()S 
Vf,n8H 

l«'.l,(UU 


S.llMiW 

12fl,!4"i7 

7M.447 

1,4H2.BII 

IVi 


12,1  Ifl 

UM 

11,(124,070 

f.,ll2<i 
1,71 

6  em4 

B«0!l 
83V,4;U 


'£>,liiO 
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Wt.ttil 
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(i(i,«7B 
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l,7B4 
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I'OH.UO 
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182,140 
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04,701 
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0UI.V68 
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H8S,I.79 
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1B,840 

1,11 

I14,«77,U08 

8(i,U.-3 

Ii0,s7l 

2,027. B4D 

lfi,Hll 

434,aii7 

Bi,070 

82&,Bi'4 


B2,6(ill,0>«a 


Statkmr^t  ok  TnN  NDHiinn  ani>  ('lakh  or  VisiitLS  nmi,T, 

AND  Tim   I'UNNAIIK  TUKU)  Ulr,  IM    rilK  Hr.VKKAI.  XTATHi  ANU 

Tkkhitokikh  ok  tiir  Imitkd  Statkii,  khom  181Bto  June 
Bl»,  18^7,  l:iri.llHlvI!, 
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4) 
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28 
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7,! 
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410 
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31 
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132 

14! 

fiiS 

122 

10) 
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144.830 

1S33 

144 

101 
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18.-1 

05 

liss 
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US 

04 

47 
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08 
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03 
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441 
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118,027 
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07 

72 
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13.5 

04'J 

122,087 

1838 

00 

70 

1.01 
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00 

N,  8 

118,188 

1839 

83 

8.1 

431 

12  J 

fiB 
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1!JO,OSO 

1840 

07 

lo:) 

..7S 

2.'4 

01 

N72 
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1811 

114 
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310 
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7S 
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118,803 

1842 
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01 

273 

404 
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1848 

B8 

R4 
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17.! 

7i) 

4S2 

03,017 

18U 

73 

47 

•:i!4 

379 
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7(» 

103.B37 

1S4.') 

l-.'4 

ST 

3J2 

3)2 

loa 

1038 

140,018 

•S4« 

10.) 

104 

f.7fl 

385 

2iB 

14-20 

188,203 

IS47 

l.M 

103 

(ISO 

302 

108 

1,898 

■248,782 

1818 

■-Bl 

174 

701 

847 

175 

ISM 

818,D7.'> 

1SI9 

19^ 

148 

(12:1 

;-.7i) 

208 

I.IIT 

260.877 

IsS) 

247 

117 

8.7 

200 

r.9 

l.;6l) 

272,218 

IsBI 

211 

or> 

8.2 

3.>0 

233 

1307 

2'.)S,-.03 

1S.V2 

2&> 

70 

M^ 

2.17 

280 

1444 

8.M,4!18 

18.3 

2,10 

05 

(ISl 

304 

•271 

1710 

4J5,872 

l-i.^^ 

3)4 

112 

Oil 

3^0 

281 

1774 

885,fll« 

18,%3 

331 

120 

0  15 

(111:) 

28!) 

21134 

883,4'i() 

|nB6 

3i0 

loa 

8;i4 

47'.) 

'2J1 

1703 

4<I9,R03 

is;,T 

25 1 

B8 

f.04 

3.'.S 

2B3 

1434 

878,804 

iinlly  yielded  to  the  iiiuroliliernl  principles  of  free  tnide 
in  tlie  trnnsporlation  of  frelj^ht  and  paniiengerii,  until 
ill  that  hiixincps  wc  have  frco  trade  with  almont  all  the 
nutiona  of  the  earth,  only  marred  by  the  rharf;e  of 
liffht-moimy  to  our  vessels,  where  wo  charpc  none. 
The  rrnioval  of  restrictions,  In  onr  commercial  intcr- 
cour  with  other  nations,  in  the  carrying  liusiiiess, 
hah  not  licen  prejudicial  to  our  foreign  commercial 
inarino.  Tho  Imrdcn  of  light-money,  to  which  our 
tonnage,  in  thn  porta  of  Great  Ilritnin  and  other  coin- 
inoreial  nations,  is  s'llijoct,  should  bo  removed  by  mu- 
tual ngreoniont,  and  the  tonnage  duty  now  charged  on 
our  vessels  in  the  ports  of  France  and  some  other 
countries,  and  on  their  vessels  in  our  ports,  should  bo 
taken  off,  and  port  ehurgi's  C(iualized. 
NiiMiiKn  a.ni>  (^t.abs  ok  VEgsm.i.  iiriLT,  and  Tnit  Tonnao« 

TMRBIEOK,  IN    RAOH  8TATB  ANI'  TUBBITOBV  OK  TlIK  I'nITKD 
ST.VTES,  nUUINO  TllK  'iF.All   RNIIINO  .lONK.  80,   1S8T. 


Narii/iition. — When  our  imvidatlon  laws  were  first 
enacted  in  1789,  the  registered  toi'iiugo  of  tho  United 
States  was  secured  against  tho  protecting  navigation 
laws  uf  other  nations  by  countervailing  or  protecting 
iirov.isious.  Such  provisions  were,  from  time  to  time, 
extended,  so  as  to  countervail  the  prohibitory  enact- 
ments of  tlio  commercial  nations  with  whicli  wo  had 
intercourse.     Tlieso  commercial  restrictions  huvu  grad- 
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i 

3 

221 

Mississippi .... 

0 

C 

180 

0 

11 

920 

Tonnonsi'o 

,  , 

4 

1,427 

Kentucky  

••■ 

•• 

•• 

28 
10 

28 
10 

8,402 
'2,400 

Illinois 

8 

2 

10 

2,808 

Wisconsin  . . . . 

\ 

0 

10 

2,403 

(Iliio 

1 
1 

i 

81 

14 

13 
11 

30 
10 

84 
87 

^•2,6flB 
7,441 

MiehlBan 

California 

, , 

7 

1 

a 

11 

060 

Oregon 

Total,  1857. . 

1 

.. 

.. 

1 

2&8 

Vf>l 

88 

81)4 

s.^8 

203 

1434 

878,804 

Total,  1S60.. 

3im 

103 

8"4 

479 

'221 

1703 

460.393 
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The  limited  rpaco  allotted  to  thn  articln  ITnitkd 
Statks  ill  iliiH  work  precludes  any  attempt  to  |{ivo  more 
than  tlio  statistics  of  tile  production,  commerce,  and  nav- 
igation of  itiu  United  States  proper.  Under  tlicir  sep- 
arate heads  are  given  the  imports  and  exports  of  every 
articleofcoMiuicrce— as  Cotton,  Kiucviistupfb,  Kick, 
Suu.ilt,  ToiiALVO,  etc.;  also  the  trade  of  each  imiividual 
State  under  its  proper  head ;  and  under  llicir  proper 
heads  the  commenial  law  and  the  latest  statistics  rc- 
g>irding  the  United  States  in  sulijccts — as  Coins,  Com- 

>.     '((•!■;,  (  AN.M.S,  t\iNsm,S,  iCAII,lt<>.\llH,  Tltl-KOB.Vni, 

SiliiM-iNii,  ToNN.\<iK,  etc.  To  ^11  of  which  reference 
is  made  fur  more  particular  information  rogurding  the 
United  States. 

Uruguay.  This  small  republic,  known  also  as  the 
ItanJu  Oriental,  or  the  Cisplatino  Kepublir,  lies  on 
the  north  roast  of  the  estuary  of  tho  Uio  de  la  I'lntii, 
und  contains  a  population  estimated  at  1'20,00J — tlie 
least  of  a  'V  of  the  South  American  States — of  which 
about  l(i,o6o  reside  at  the  capital,  Montevideo.  Tho 
soil  of  Uruguay  is  fertile,  well  watered  by  largo  rivers, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  grazing  and  agriculture. 
Animal  products  are  the  staple  domestic  exports,  and 
consist  principally  of  hides,  dry  or  salted,  of  horned 
rattio  and  liorses ;  (allow,  grease,  bones,  aniinul  carbon, 
horns,  iiurse-hair,  cow-tails,  sheep-skins,  and  wool. 

Thou„'h  there  is  no  treaty  existing  l>ctweon  tho  Unit- 
ed Statet  and  Uruguay,  our  roinmerciui  interconrsi;  is 
on  a  fooiiiiL;  <if  ei|iiality  witli  tlint  of  other  countries; 
being  favtirud  by  no  privileges,  and  Itoiiig  subjected  to 
no  rvnlriclioiis  not  common  to  all  other  foreign  na- 
tion.s.  Thi.s  intercourse  is  regulatcil  by  tho  legislation 
of  the  republic,  ami  during  tlie  past  few  years  has  un- 
dergone several  liiieral  and  important  modilications. 
I'rior  to  ism,  an  exorbita^it  impost  of  $15  per  barrel 
was  levied  on  the  article  of  Hour,  lly  decn^c  dated 
April  6.\\  of  tliat  year,  (his  <luty  wos  reduced  to  ^i  60 
per  barrel,  with  a  provii'ion  (liat  "this  impost  shall 
lust  no  longer  tliun  ncccs.sary  to  pay  tho  delit  incurred 
on  tile  article  of  Hour,  the  liquidniiin  of  which  shall 
commence  immediately."  lly  sub.seiiuent  decrees  of 
April.   IK.'iL",  the  export  duty  on   liors<'-hiiles,  dry  or 


sailed,  and  the  transit  duties  upon  all  merchandise 
were  abolished ;  and  tho  former  duty  of  20  cents  per 
hide  on  ox  and  cow  hides,  dry  or  salted,  was  reduced 
to  7i  cents  per  hide.  By  the  now  torltr,  however,  of 
Uctolier  11,  1853,  now  in  force,  tho  duty  on  flour  is 
H.xed  ^X,  35  per  cent. ;  and  all  products  of  the  country, 
and  all  r>ruign  merchandise  free  of  Import  duty,  or 
that  has  I'aid  such  duty  on  importation,  are  froo  of 
duty  on  leing  exported.  Tho  transit  duty  is  also 
abolished.  This  tariflThas  been  superseded  by  another, 
l>earing  date  July  11),  1850.  Tho  provisions  referred 
to  remain,  however,  quito  the  same. 

The  port  regulations  are  liberal — vessels  lieing  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  port  twelve  days  without  entering 
at  tho  custom-houso,  and  to  land  samples,  so  as  to  dis- 
pose of  n  part  or  tho  whole  of  their  cargoes.  Should 
tlicy  leave  within  that  period  without  ott'ecling  a  sale, 
they  are  snliject  only  to  pilotage,  health-visit,  bill  of 
health,  and  stamps. 

A  treaty  ofcommerco  and  navigation,  etc.,  was  ratified 
be'ween  ^'^iigland  ond  Uruguay,  July  17,  1845,  which 
expired  toward  tho  close  of  1853,  and  was  not  rcncwoil 
at  the  latest  dates  ft'oin  Montevideo.  With  France  a 
preliminary  treaty  was  concluded  April  8,  1830,  to  con- 
tinue in  force  until  another  treaty  should  be  agreed 
upon ;  or,  rhould  none  such  be  suliseqiiontly  entered 
into,  then  to  continue  fifteen  years.  Tho  treaty  with 
Kngland,  now  lapsed,  was  based  ujjoii  a  principle  n( 
reciprocity;  and  that  with  France  is  upon  the  prlnci- 
plu  of  tho  most  favored  nation.  Tho  merchant  innriiio 
of  Urtiguay,  it  is  believed,  comprises  but  few,  if  any, 
vessels  of  more  than  sixty  tons  burden.  It  consists  of 
al)out  30(1  vessels  of  between  twenty  and  (Ifly  tons 
each,  averaging  each  aliout  six  men,  or  from  IHOO  to 
20110  men  in  all.  These  aro  mostly  engage<l  in  tlic  in- 
ternal and  coasting  trade,  the  latter  chielty  with  Iba- 
zil ;  which  trade  is  also  open  to  foreign  vessels,  on  tliu 
payment  of  the  discriminating  tonnage.  Besiiles  tho 
uliove,  tlicrc  are  five  vessels,  all  of  foreign  construition, 
under  the  Uruijuayun  (lag,  measuring  in  the  aggregate 
al>out  1,^00  ti'ns,  which  make  voyages  north  of  the 
eipiator. 
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Von  uidlni 

Ktporti. 

Import!. 

Wlitirouf  Uiera  wm  In 
RiiMI,Mi  nn.t  N|i««i«. 

Toni\aK«  «I»i»reil. 

llOtlWUif. 

Kuntirn. 

Total.        1        r»ui. 

KtfHtrt. 

lni|H,Tl. 

»7.;ii)7 

$7.»«T 

$000 
4.6  7 

•2-2,1  .MS 

;i.(Hio 

1  8l)6 

4<») 

AiiiRrifMii 

Kor-lcii 

Si'lit  30,  1S3I 

IMIi          ... 

IH.a    

I8U 

1836 

1836 

is;i7 

18;w 

is;;9 

lS4i| 

$3;iiv5 

7,8ii» 

6rt.l".tH 

$24>;«7 
U8  302 
07.6*8 

$3,3-2& 

7.sd4 
00. 32.) 

s»,:ioo 

149,780 

$10,610 

18.131 

0'2f>.l3'.1 

4U4.4  PJ 

7  87., 
.11. 017 

:ii>i 

B7.) 
1,1  ^ll 
4,774 
OWl 
6.73 » 
;;,hi:a 

3.1112 

8  630 

8  11)7 

tJ.lii 

10  I(i7 
14,  16 
0.868 
1'2.6I9 
.•1,-J,'2 
6  .ID'J 

\\.:yt\ 

11,941) 

'2,;i46 

807 

'•i;'if> 

171) 

•.02 

•2I1'I 

1,440 

::9.; 
l,l,^p 

>'i4 
;;i);i 

-Ml 

4  4l:i 

I!i'o'.' 

Total... 

A'pL.TO,  ]M1 

Ift4« 

'.)  tiios  ,     1843' 

,(u»c3i,  1K»4 

IHtft 

IH4; 

IHIT    

IH4S 

ISI'.I 

1H{)') 

$i80.0fil 

$140  031 

"(19.676 
:!P»,«fl6 
140.1186 
•2111  4  6 
180  6311 

;;.t;».8.w 

I3I.6US 
00  0-24 

$l3U,4Ui 

$10,193 

67. '.HM 
7..  Ml) 
07  1110 

10. 1.'DI 

l.\4U8 
no  3  13 
41  SO ' 
13  (HP 
1  .'iH 

$illU,(MS 

$l,%6.-2'2t 
MD.IHIT 
K  .M/6 
46.'.  170 
lf.7,i;i6 
•2l!r..l-04 
•230  H3tl 
a81.7'2-i 
147,727 

$I,|I8,1>71) 

$3I6'2;!4 
6'i|,9l8 
l'2i,:..:l 
144.7l'>.l 
'2  P,;.i3 
■20,472 
llL'.KIO 
f.23.0C» 
7'.),924 

$40,1112 

*ll),'l3'j 

7'JI3 

•26  071 

•.3,!).;4 

.'..MO 

3    300 

•i.0!)2 

8,1.1  M) 

Total... 

)une30,  IH.'il 

IH  -2   

IHf.) 

IKW 

\<>> 

18,'i<l 

18:.; 

$2,U'.22,IUI 

$:t'i,711 

l.'il.KiO 

'.2'.H),0>8 

460  8.VS 
31P4  6^7 
6I7.-43 
9T6,3^0 

$374,017 

$i:i,0T8 

11.917 

i.',:5s 
a  MO  J 
«7.rpi6 

834y) 

■ti.Wl 

»2,3.8,:i«S 

$16,789 
IPS.  0711 
.108,440 
ni'2.9.'.7 
4«,I72 
66l„1i:) 
1,000,178 

$1,96,1,61 1 

$19,114 
4'.t.707 
BO^.I  81) 
4,'.7.171) 
•24  '.700 
801,  OHO 
lMW,'2li7 

$riTj'8i 

$l'i,500 

S,'20l 
4.3S3 

iFS'/.n.ii 

7I,'247 

1.3 '0 
«,1«M) 
8  70  ) 
17  8  'J 
UUA6 
W,784 
•2K,4H8 

r2,..s2 

(•47 
3,;.:i7 

1  3'0 
I.TM 
3  lii'i 
1.3(1 
•J.iri7 

*  Nine  ipponthn  to  .lunc  30,  and  the  flsc  ',  year  fruni  tills  time  Ik'kIih  ,luly  I 
In  |85I,  Ihi'  number  of  vess' K  niidcr  the  United  i  States  in  l8.".l,  according  toodicial  refiirnsof  Uruguny, 
.States  lln;  wliicli  entered  the  purl  i.f  Montevideo  was  '  consisted  of  ruin,  l.'>3  barrels;  "pirits  of  (urpenliiic, 
aevcnty,  wiili  an  aggre^ato  tonnage  of  '-''-',01:1  tons;  'iiVi  barrels;  starch,  2"i.'i('.  cnnks  and  boxes;  'iie,  '-'10'.) 
and  the  miniber  cleared  was  thirty-niiio,  willi  an  aggre-  '\  casks  :  refined  sugar,  IV!)7  ca^ks ;  codllsh,  'M'i  Ik.xi's  ; 
gate  tonnage  of  I'J, 701  tuns.     Imports  from  tho  United    tubs  and  buckets,  520  dozen;  bitumen,  133  barrelj; 
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cinnamon,  160  boxes;  Clilncso  crackers,  908^  pack- 
ages; bruoniti,  1474 dozen;  flour,  l'J,9D3  barrels ;  hams, 
'2300;  gin  in  botllcs,  34,4^8  dozen;  gin  in  demijohns, 
31,74H;  gin  in  pipes,  200;  lumber,  8,GU2,8H1  feet; 
chairs,  1606  cases;  tobacco  (cliuwing),  1142  boxes; 
stearin  candles,  1070  boxes. 

Ity  u  decree  of  October  11,  1863,  the  government  of 
Uruguay  opened  to  all  Hugs  tliu  navigation  of  the  rivers 
and  streams  of  the  republic,  on  a  footing  of  equality 
with  the  national  tlag;  which  decree  was  superseded 
by  a  brief  enactment  of  Juno  17,  1854,  as  follows: 
Art.  1.  The  navigable  rivers  and  streams  of  the  repub- 
lic arc  optin  to  the  navigation  and  commerce  of  all  na- 
tion j.  2.  In  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  and  streams, 
foreign  vessels  aro  subjected  to  the  same  regulations 
of  police  and  of  custom-houses  with  national  vessels. 
The  precise  meaning  of  this  act  was  at  lirst  in  some 
doubt.  It  did  not  expressly  declare  wh  ther  jr  not  it 
was  applicable  to  the  port  of  Montevideo.  Upon  ref- 
erence to  the  government  of  Uruguay,  however,  by 
the  agents  of  foreign  governments  resident  at  that 
port,  it  was  announced  that  the  law  applies  to  the 
port  of  Montevideo. 

Usance,  a  period  of  one,  two,  or  three  months,  or 
of  a  li.\ed  number  of  days,  after  the  dale  uf  a  hill  of 
ovchangu,  according  to  the  custom  of  ditlcrcnt  places, 
bbiore  the  bill  becomes  due.  Double  or  trcblcj  usance 
is  double  or  treble  the  usual  time;  and  half  usance  is 
half  the  time.  When  a  month  is  divided,  the  half 
usance,  notwithstanding  the  dilt'crences  in  the  lengths 
of  the  months,  is  uniformly  lifteen  days.  Usances  are 
calculated  exclusively  of  the  date  of  the  bill.  Ullls 
of  exchange  drawn  at  usance  are  allowed  the  usual 
days  of  grucc,  and  on  the  last  of  the  three  days  Mio 
bill  should  bo  presented  for  payment — tice  'Iiujj  ov 
KxciiANim  and  Kxciianok. 

When  u  bill  is  drawn  at  a  certain  number  of  days 
after  date  or  after  sight,  those  days  arc  reckoned  ex- 
clusive of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  is  drawn  or  ac- 
cepted, and  inclusive  of  the  day  on  which  it  falls  due. 
"After  sight"  is  cijuivalont  to  "after  acceptance;"  and 
with  regard  to  notes,  it  means  "  ul'icr  pi'c»cnlnient  fur 
sight."  Ily  the  cr,  ',om  of  trade,  in  bills  and  notes,  a 
month  is  deemed  to  bo  a  calendar  or  solar  niuntli. 
The  irrestularity  of  the  ■.'jspcctive  months  is  not  taken 
into  the  ticcount.  If  a  bill  at  one  month  be  drawn  on 
the  31st  January,  it  will  be  duo  on  the  28th  of  February, 
or  2illh  if  li.ai)-year,  and,  rcrUoning  the  days  of  grace, 
will  III'  payable  o'l  the  3d  uf  Marcli. 

'I'liu  three  days  of  grace  generally  allowed  aro  reck- 
oned cxiluslve  of  the  day  on  which  the  bill  Calls  diu', 
and  iniliihivc  ot  the  last  liay  of  grace.  When  there 
are  no  (lays  of  grace,  and  the  bill  falls  due  on  a  Sun- 
day, ('hristnias-duy,  or  (Joe  !  Friday,  public  fast  or 
Thanksgiving-day,  or  when  tne  last  of  the  daysof  grace 
happens  an  kucIi  a  day,  the  l>ill  lieconies  payable  on  the 
day  preceding,  and  if  not  then  paid  must  bo  treated  as 
dishonored,  A  presentment  for  payment  belore  the 
expiration  of  tho  days  of  grace  is  prunnitnre,  and  will 
not  iMititlc  llic  bolder  to  ilmrge  Ibe  antecedent  parlies. 

Days  of  grace  aro  allow<'d  on  promissory  notes  ;is 
well  ax  ou  bills,  but  they  arc  not  allowed  on  checks,  or 
on  bills  or  notes  payable  on  dcniaiul. 

When  a  mouth  is  the  ordinary  usance,  a  half  usance 
is  liflecn  days. 

The  calculation  of  tho  timo  depends  upon  tho  difTer- 
ent  modes  of  computing  time. 

All  places  with  which  we  arc  in  tho  habit  of  negotia- 
ting bills  compute  their  timo  as  wo  do  (exec  ot  ihat  Rus- 
sia adheres  to  the  old  style),  by  years  reckoned  i.i  a  se- 
ries from  the  birth  of  our  Saviour,  and  ,.;-ideil  each  into 
twelve  months,  or  3t)&(or  in  every  fourth  year,  3(it)Vlays. 

Upon  a  bill  drawn  at  a  place  using  one  style,  and 
payabk  at  a  place  using  tho  other,  if  the  time  Is  to  bo 
reckoned  from  tho  date,  it  shall  be  computed  according 
to  tho  style  of  tho  place  at  which  it  was  drawn ;  other- 
wise according  to  tho  stylo  of  the  place  where  it  is  pay- 


able ;  and  in  tho  former  case  tho  dato  must  be  reduced 
or  carried  forward  to  the  style  of  tho  place  where  the 
bill  is  payable  o  the  time  reckoned  from  thence. 

Thus,  on  a  bill  dated  tho  1st  May,  old  style,  and 
payable  hero  two  mouths  after  date,  tlio  time  must  bo 
computed  from  tho  corresponding  day  uf  May,  new 
style,  viz..  May  13th ;  and  on  a  bill  dated  Ist  of  May, 
now  style,  and  payable  at  St.  Petersburg  two  months 
after  date,  I'roni  tho  corresponding  day  of  April,  old 
style,  viz.,  April  lUth.— Lkunk  Lkvi'h  Com.  JMWo/thtt 
WorlJ,  vol.  i.  p.  24. 

Usquebaugh,  an  Irish  spirituous  Iir,.4or,  com- 
pounded of  spirits,  raisins,  cinnamon,  and  cloves. 

Ustuy,  an  illegal  rote  of  interest  or  compensation 
for  the  nso  of  money.  Usury  is  generally  supposed  to 
bo  unequivocally  condemned  in  tho  Scriptui-es;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  tho  present  signiiication  of 
the  term  is  very  dillerent  from  that  in  former  times. 
Wo  tlnd  in  Kxodus,  xxii.  25,  "  If  thou  lend  money  to 
any  of  my  people  tliat  is  poor  by  thee,  thou  shalt  .lot 
bo  to  him  as  an  usurer,  neither  shalt  thou  lay  upon 
him  usury  ;"  ami  In  Leviticus,  xxv.  35,  "  If  thy  oroth- 
cr  be  waxen  poor  ♦  ♦  •  •  take  thou  no  usur  of  him 
or  increase."  It  will  bo  seen  from  these  e\:  acts  that 
tho  taking  of  any  compensation  from  the  poor  is  for- 
bidden, and  not  a  limited  rate  is  regarded  as  usury. 
Wo  apprehend  that,  in  a  strict  acceptation  of  the  term, 
7  per  cent,  per  annum  is  usury,  as  well  as  the  same  per 
cent,  a  month.  In  the  present  time,  however,  no  ar- 
guments are  needed  to  prove  that  money  is  a  merchant- 
able commodity,  and  therefore  as  much  a  mattjr  of 
profit  and  subject  to  fluctuation  as  other  merchandise. 
We  will,  therefore,  conCiie  ourselves  to  a  short  account 
of  the  ellbrts  to  repeal  this  relic  of  a  |iast  age,  and  the 
laws  now  in  force  in  the  dillerent  Stales. 

Tho  repeal  of  tho  usury  laws  in  Great  Kritain 
took  place  August  6th,  1854,  by  an  act  of  the  Mfitlsh 
I'arliaineiil.  Such  an  important  change  in  the  com- 
mercial policy  of  that  country  could  not  have  been 
adopted  cither  suddenly  or  without  mature  c(  iiNidera- 
tioii.  Ill  fact,  tho  change  had  been  going  on  ),'radu- 
ally  for  more  than  twenty  years;  and  the  ailvaiitnges 
of  experience  were  thus  sought  from  time  to  lime,  as 
tho  restrictions  were,  step  by  step,  removid,  and  tho 
commercial  circles  o*'  the  country  tlins  linnlly  relieved 
from  tho  operntion  of  the  former  vicious  laws.  In 
the  year  1S;)3  the  first  important  innovation  upon  tho 
usury-law  policy  was  made  in  Kiigland. 

After  four  years'  trial,  it  was  found  that  commercial 
and  manufacturing  people  of  all  classes  pronounced 
the  new  features  of  the  law  to  be  advantageous  in  their 
operation  to  liorroweis,  if  not  to  Icndeis.  The  ne.\t 
step  was  ill  the  year  1837,  when  rarliiPlnent  gninlcil 
fiirihcr  relief  liy  removing  ihe  usury  restiicliuiis  upon 
all  euKimercial  paper  having  twelve  moiillis  or  less  to 
inatiire.  This  would  seem  to  cover  ihegKiniid  I'lillre- 
ly,  and  to  furnish  all  Ihe  relief  that  comnienial  (iicler, 
could  reasonably  demand.  I)ut  so  salistlcd  were  llio 
Knglisli  people  am)  the  Knglish  goveriimtnt,  that  the 
usury  laws,  even  in  tlicir  mildest  form,  were  inopera- 
tive or  prejudicial,  that,  after  various  pi'lili(uis  and  in- 
vestigations, the  total  ab<dishmcnt  uf  lluse  laws  was 
ellected  on  the  5th  August,  1854.  The  bill  to  tins 
ell'cct  hail  passed  the  House  of  Lords  on  111"  '27tli  July 
|)iccediiig,  nii<l  was  immediately  brought  forward  in 
the  House  of  Conimoiis,  where  It  was  favoiably  con- 
sidered anil  liniilly  passed.  The  passage  of  the  bill 
was  strongly  urged  in  the  House  of  l.onls  by  the  Mar- 
quis of  l.aiisdowno,  by  Lord  Campbell,  auil  ihe  l.oiil 
Cliancellor.  Lord  Itrougliani  supported  Ihe  b.ll,  both 
on  mercantile  and  moral  grounus.  The  Manpiis  of 
Lansdowne  riunarked  that : 

"The  inconveiiience  wliish  lui.l  been  found  to  result 
from  the  operation  of  the  laws  against  usury  had  been 
so  many  and  so  great,  that  notwithstanding  strong 
jirejudices  on  the  subject  of  usury  and  usurers,  it  had 
been  found  necessary  to  relax  those  laws  from  time  to 
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tints.  At  the  time  of  tho  commerclAl  failures  in  the 
y«ara  1886  and  1837,  it  was  found  that  the  greateit  re- 
lief which  was  oxperloncod  was  the  result  of  a  provi* 
sion  which  Imd  been  'ntroducod  not  long  previously  into 
tho  act  for  tlie  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter,  enabling; 
the  Bank  of  Kngland  to  dispense  with  the  usur}-  laws." 

Manr  people,  in  their  avortion  to  any  modirication 
of  the  u&dry  laws,  are  under  the  conviction  that  if  tho 
price  of  money  is  not  regulated  by  law,  thoy  will  l>o 
compelled  to  pay  an  enormous  tax  (ranging  from  20  to 
75  per  cent,  per  annum)  on  loans  of  money.  Those 
who  seriously  ntloct  upon  the  mattof— who  have  any 
practical  or  familiar  knowledge  of  tho  lawn  of  trade- 
are  nnanimous  in  their  opinions  that  all  shackles  of  the 
kind  should  bo  per^-snently  removed. 

If  >vo  ox:;mine  the  usury  laws  of  the  different 
States,  w  .  will  find  in  all  elaborate  and  stringent  en- 
actments providing  punishment  find  penalties  for  the 
excrciso  of  every  one's  inalienable  right;  namely,  that 
of  using  tlioir  property  to  the  best  advantage. 

We  give  a  synopsis  of  liie  usury  laws  of  the  United 
States  as  they  are  now  in  force. 

Sulai.  t.'K*)  fot.  PmiitlliM. 

Maine 8  per  ct  T.09H  of  pxroM  of  lutere^it  and  lav 

N.  llanipahlrc.  C 

Vermont 0 

Maiwrhuwtts,  0 


Khodu  Ifilaiid. 
Connoctlrnt. . 
New  York  . . . 


I/Ms  of  three  times  excess  of  interest. 

1.088  of  expo89  of  iiiteroKL 

I^m  of  three  timoa  the  whole  Inter- 
est and  iaw  coAts. 

Loss  of  cxoeia  of  iiiteicst. 

I/Oss  of  all  Intcri'st. 

Forfeiture  of  contrt.,';  and,  InrWm- 
fiMl  ttrtion,  fine  not  nxeeedliiK 
$1000,  and  impritOHtHinU  not  ex- 
ceeding aix  iwinlh*. 

Contract  void,  and  prliirtpul  and  In- 
terest fhrfelted. 

Principal  and  intercit  foi foiled. 

Prhicipal  and  iiit-^riMt  fuifaited. 

T/)B.i  of  exenss  of  Interet. 

Uaurloiia  contracts  void. 

Principal  and  Interest  forfeited ; 
and,  if  iiaiiry  la  paid,  double  the 
imoiint  of  principal  auJ  interest. 

r.oBS  of  Interest 

■/>■«  of  Interest, 

l<u<a  of  intui-eat.    ,  .. 

Loss  of  Interest. 

Loss  of  Inten^at. 

10  p<>r  cent,  allowed  on  roiitrart,  iind 
loaa  of  interest  if  etreedlnK  this. 

Ia)m  of  fi>  e  tlinoa  tlio  intere»t. 

10  |)er  "lit.  allonrej  on  contrarta. 
torfeltnrc  of  r  xes!)  of  Inti'reat. 

liom  of  Intereat. 

l/>as  of  interest 

ID  per  o<'nt.  niliitred  on  contrarta. 
torfelture  ')f  exccas  of  Iiiternal. 

10  per  cent  alloned  on  eontracta. 
t'orfi'ltiire  of  vxce-»  of  intereat 

10  nor  cent  allowed  on  contrarts. 
Jorfeltiirn  of  eiceas  of  lnten«t 

10  jier  cent.  hIIowinI  on  enntraPta. 
l-orfiitiirc  of  nxcess  of  lutereat 

Liable  to  an  indictment  for  niiaile- 
meanor.  Forfeiture  of  uauriona 
interest  and  fined. 

\i  per  cent,  allowed  on  contracts. 
Forfeiture  of  all  iutoruat 

Loai  of  interest 

No  penalty. 

^  From  thi«  synopsis  wo  see  lliat  (be  usury  laws  of 
Now  V(irk  arc  ihr-  ii.ost  ri^'orous,  and  inrlmlo,  in  crini- 
inal  actions,  a  line  of  $101)0  and  imprisonment  of  six 
months  ;  in  tiienly  civil  actions,  aforfeitiin;  of  contract. 

Callforiii.-i  is  the  only  Statu  lliat  provides  no  ponaltv.  i 
The  Territories  arc  nlio  not  subject  to  any  usury  law's.  , 

No  urgunieiit  in  necjod  to  prove  tliat  .«ucb  abs'ird  | 
laws  nro  cIof;s  <>n  the  commercial  prosperity  of  lie  I 
rouni  ,-,  and  that  in  linancial  revulsions  like  ihe  prcs- 
cnt  they  effect  lally  prevent  tho  exercise  of  anv  com- 1 
nicrcia!  .I.iMiri.y.  A  parall  1  eouM  be  found  I'lV  su|)-  I 
posing  restrictive  laws  afuiuat  KHuiii  liour  al.ovo  i*,-^,  i 
per  barrel ;  we  would  then  run  as  gotnl  a  chance  of  i 
sUrvinK  as  our  nerehants  do  of  comtntrthlly  ttarvmi/  i 
for  want  of  money  when  there  is  an  abundance  around  i 
thent,  but  when  llic  legal  iutetcst  does  not  pay  capital-  i 


New  Jersey  ...  6 

Pennsylvania  .  0 

Delawan" 0 

Mar-'Iand * 

Vifwinia « 

North  Carolina  0 


Rnnth  t'arb,.na  1 

Ueoiyia T 

AlaliBUia S 

ArkansAf  0 

riorlda a 

^Ulnois 0 

Indiana 0 

Iowa 6 

Kenturliy  ....  0 

liouisiana S 

MIchltT'in 7 

.Misslsaippi....  6 

Missouri 0 
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ists  for  the  risk. — S€t  articlti  Banks,  Commkrox,  Tif* 
TRRKST,  etc.  For  Usury  Laws,  Discussions  on,  etc., 
see  Kdii^wgh  Retieta,  xxvii.  88!)  (Defense  of) ;  Ameri- 
can iiuarlerlif  Hevuw,  xxii.  177,  xxi.  145;  .VorM  Ameri- 
can Ibvitw,  xxxix.  168  (A.  H.  EvKRtrr) ;  HIackuwxPt 
Mngnzine.,  xxiv.  68;  Bankers'  Magazine,  New  York, 
iv.  581  (John  Whipplk),  688  (J.  K.  M'Culloch), 
V.  781,  8^2.  viil.  816,  ix.' 241-248  (M'Viokar),  811; 
Hunt's  MrchMU't  Afayazine,  ill.  516,  v.  40,  116; 
J>em.  Hm.,  xxvii.  221-328;  Quar.  R«v,,  xxxiii.  186. 

Utah,  a  territory  of  the  United  States,  mostly  com- 
prised in  tho  Great  California  Basin,  and  extending 
from  tho  crest  of  the  Kocky  Mountains  on  the  east  to 
the  Sierra  Mevada  on  the  west.  It  has  Oregon  on  the 
north,  California  on  the  west,  and  Now  Mexico  on  tho 
south.  Area,  208,776  square  miles.  In  18r>0  it  was 
divided  into  seven  cunties,  and  tho  ncimber  of  dwell- 
ings and  population  were  as  follows :  Dwcllin);s,  2822 ; 
wliitc  inhabitants,  11,830 ;  free  colored,  ^H.  The  coun- 
ties erected  since  1860  nro  Deseret,  Green  lUver,  Mil- 
lard, Juab,  and  Washington. 

The  eastern  portion  of  Utah  is  drained  by  the  Colo- 
rado Kiver  of  tliu  Gulf  of  California.  Its  volley  has 
been  but  imperfectly  explored,  but,  as  far  as  our  knowl- 
edge exists  of  it,  a  very  small  portion  of  it  only  can  bo 
limught  into  cultivation.  Thu  rem.ining  portion  of 
Utah  is  comprised  in  the  Great  Bi^sin,  and  forms  a  dis- 
tinct and  most  peculiar  reg.on.  The  rivers  all  termin- 
ate W'.thiii  its  limits,  in  lakes  with  no  visible  outlets. 
Tho  Great  Salt  Lake  is  nl>out  35  miles  broad  and  /O 
lonp-,  and  tiie  waters  contain  more  salt  than  can  he  held 
in  solution ;  hence  its  borders  aliound  with  crystallized 
salt,  and  tho  bottom  of  the  lake  is  incrusted  with  it. 
No  livinp  creature  can  exist  in  its  waters.  The  valleys 
ore  susceptible  of  cultivation,  and  are  very  fertile, 
wli.Tc  tliev  can  be  irrigated.  Timber,  although  scarce, 
is  very  dur'ble.  Iron  n.^  exists  in  the  mountain 
ridges,  and  several  furnaces  are  already  in  operation 
smelting  it.  The  temperature  is  more  unfform  in  tlie 
(ircat  .Salt  Lake  valley  than  on  the  Atlantic  coast;  it 
rarely  falls  Iwlow  zero.  TImre  is  l>ut  little  rain,  ex- 
cept on  tho  monnlains,  from  .March  to  Octolier. 

Thoro  wore  in  this  territory,  in  IHoO,  10.31:!  acres 
of  land  improved,  and  ;«),.'»l«  of  unimproveil  in  farms: 
cash  value  of  farms  *3I  1,799,  and  tho  value  of  iniple- 
nionts  and  m.vhinery  4'H4,288.  Live  stock — liornes, 
2429;  a;,  -s  and  mnles,  32.');  milch  cows,  4HtiI  ;  work- 
ingo-xen.  aiOll;  other  cattle,  248i»;  sheep,  3202  ;  swine, 
!)14  ;  vulno  of  live  stock,  |I.ViO,i)08. 

Ar/ridillumI  /'r<nlnctii,  e/c  — Wheat,  107,702  luisliela 
produced;  rye,  210;  Indian  corn,  WW;  o.tis,  10,!IU<); 
barley,  17!)i>;  iiuckwbent,  8.12;  pcits  and  lieans,  2S'J; 
pulatoo!!,  l.l.ilOB ;  sweet  do.  00  bushels.  Value  of  prod- 
uce of  iiiarkot  gardens,  $2,1,868 ;  pounds  of  butter 
made  8»,!(0i»;  of  cheese,  .'W,9!)H;  molasses, , In  gallons; 
Iwcswax  and  honey,  10  lbs. ;  wool,  lbs.  produced,  K21 ; 
llax,  J.'iO;  Imps,  60;  tobacco,  70;  tons  of  hay,  4H0:>; 
clover  seeds,  2  l>ushels;  tiax-seed,  5;  valiiu  of  home- 
inada  manufactures,  ifl3U2;  of  slaughtered  anljnalj, 
<!6;,1I8.'>. 

The  capital  is  Fillmore  City,  but  the  Great  Salt 
lake  City  is  where  the  !.««'*'*'"'■*  meets,  and  it  is  aino 
tlie  resilience  of  Itie  governor.  Tlio  other  towns  are 
raimyrn,  Springvilie,  I'rovo,  Cedar,  I'arowan,  Maiiti, 
l*hi,  Itrownsvillc,  cli\ 

Utah  was  a  part  of  Alto  California,  which  was  ced- 
ed Id  till!  I'nile  I  Slates  at  tlie  treaty  of  (liiailalnpe 
Hidalgo  Keliruary,  1X48.  I'revious  to  the  .Me.viiiui 
war  this  territory  was  only  known  ami  occnpieil  liy 
trap|ieni  and  Indians.  About  tlie  time  of  the  npeninf; 
of  the  war.  the  Mormons  were  driven  from  Nauvoo, 
Illinois,  and,  after  making  a  temporary  sojourn  at 
i'oun,  il  llliill's,  Iowa,  tliey  settled  In  I'tah.  They 
organized  a  government  nndcr  tli«  title  of  the  .State  of 
Oe.teret,  but  the  United  States  established  a  torritorini 
government  In  ItiM),  by  which  tho  territory  is  nominally 
under  sulijectioii. 
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Valooia,  a  species  of  acorn,  forming  a  very  con- 
siderable article  of  export  from  the  Morea  and  the  Le- 
vant, Tlie  more  substance  there  is  in  the  huslc,  or  cup 
of  the  acorn,  the  better.  It  is  of  a  bright  drab  color, 
which  it  preserves  so  long  as  it  is  kept  dry :  any  damp- 
ness iqjures  it,  as  it  then  turns  black,  and  loses  both 
its  strength  and  value.  It  is  principally  used  by  tan- 
ners, and  is  always  in  demand.  Though  a  very  bulky 
article,  it  is  uniformly  bought  and  sold  by  weight.  A 
ship  can  only  take  a  small  proportion  of  her  register- 
ed tonnage  of  valonia,  so  that  its  freight  per  ton  is  al- 
ways high. 

Valparaiso  the  principal  sea-port  of  Chili,  lat. 
(Fort  St.  Antonio)  33°  1'  9"  3.,  long.  71°  41'  6"  W. 
Population  perhaps  28,000  or  30,000.  The  water  in 
the  bay  in  deep,  and  it  affords  secui-e  anchorage,  except 
during  northerly  gales,  to  the  violence  of  which  it  is 
exposed ;  but  as  the  holding  ground  is  good,  and  the 
pall  of  the  anchor  against  a  steep  h'.Il,  accidents  sel- 
dom occur  to  ships  properly  found  in  anchors  and  ca- 
bles. There  is  no  mole  or  jetty ;  but  the  water  close 
to  the  shore  is  so  deep,  that  it  is  customary  for  the 
smaller  class  of  vessels  to  carry  out  an  anchor  to  the 
northward,  and  to  moor  the  ship  with  thi<  stern  ashore 
by  another  cable  made  fast  to  tho  shore.  Large  ships 
lie  a  little  farther  off,  and  load  and  unload  by  means 
of  lighters.  Tho  best  shelter  is  in  that  part  called  the 
Fisherman's  Bay,  lying  between  tho  castle  and  fort  St. 
Antonio,  where,  close  to  a  clear  shingle  beach,  there  is 
9  fathoms  water.  In  the  very  worst  weather  a  land- 
ing may  be  effected  in  this  part  of  the  baj*. — See 
MiKKs's  Chili  and  La  Plata,  i.  440,  where  there  is  a  plan 
of  Valparaiso.  Tho  harbors  of  Valdivia  and  Concep- 
ciun  are  much  su|)erior  to  that  of  Valparaiso ;  the  for- 
mer being,  indeed,  not  only  the  best  in  Chili,  bnt  second 
to  few  in  any  part  of  tho  world.  But  Valparaiso,  being 
near  tho  capital,  Santiago,  and  being  the  central  depot 
for  the  resources  of  the  province,  is  most  frequented. 
The  town  is  conveniently  situated,  at  the  extremity  of 
a  mountainous  ridge ;  most  part  of  the  houses  being 
built  either  upon  its  acclivity  or  in  its  breaches.  Large 
quantities  of  corn  and  other  articles  of  provision  are 
shipped  hero  for  Callao  and  San  Francisco,  but  prin- 
cipally for  tlie  latter. 

In  Valparaiso,  the  phenomenon  of  the  sea-breeze  is 
finely  developed.  Valparaiso  is  situated  near  the  south- 
ern border  of  the  calm  belt  of  Capricorn  when  it  is  at 
its  fartliest  sauthcm  reach,  which  happens  in  our  late 
winter  and  early  spring — the  Southern  summer  and 
nutumn.  This  is  the  dry  season,  when  the  sky  is 
singjlarly  clear  and  bright.  Tho  atmosphere,  being 
nearly  in  a  state  of  ciiuilibri.mi,  is  then  ready  to  obey 
even  the  most  fucble  impulae,  and  to  hasten  toward  tho 
plare  of  any,  tho  slightest  rarcfi-  .ion. 

At  about  ten  in  the  morning  the  land  begins  to  feel 
tho  sun,  and  there  is  a  movement  in  the  nir.  By  3  or 
4  r.M.,  the  sca-breczc  comes  rushing  in  from  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  and  strikes  tho  shipping  in  the 
harbor  with  the  force  of  a  gale.  Vessels  sometimes 
drag  before  it,  and  coinmunicution  with  the  shore  is 
suspended.  By  6  r.M.,  however,  the  wind  has  spent 
its  fury,  and  there  is  a  porfuct  calm. — Maury's  Phyi. 
lleojiraphy. 

United  Stnle),~T!\M  United  States  has  ranked  next 
after  England  and  Franco  in  the  foreign  trade  of  Chill; 
but,  since  tho  incorporation  of  Oaliforiiiii  as  a  State  of 
tho  Amoricon  Union,  tho  first  rank  in  this  trade  is  now 
assigned  to  the  United  States  flag.  This  trade  con- 
sistt  In  tho  exportation  of  cotton  textiles,  flour,  salted 
provisions,  and  miscellaneous  cargoes.  The  article  of 
cotton  maiMifactura  called  toruyoa  is  much  demanded 
in  Chili,  and,  until  iutely,  iiiipurtcd  fh)m  the  mapufac- 
torici  of  Kngland  exclusively,  is  now  supplied  by  the 
fiF 


United  States,  ani  constitutes  a  leading  article  of 
trade.  Besides  these  countries,  Chili  has  also  con- 
siderable trade  with  several  other  European  and  South 
American  nations.  From  Belgium  she  receives  cigars, 
refined  sugar,  woolens,  window-glass,  gin,  cheese,  pa- 
per, and  Iraoks ;  from  Central  America,  bastard  pearls, 
bides,  indigo,  cochineal,  sugar,  sarsaparilla,  dye-woods, 
cotton,  and  coffee ;  for  which  she  sends  in  return,  from 
the  warehouses  of  Valparaiso,  textiles  of  cotton  cali- 
coes. Brazil  sends  no  vessels  to  the  ports  of  Chili ; 
but  there  is  some  trade  carried  on  between  the  two 
countries  under  the  Chilian  and  foreign  flag.  Neither 
has  Mexico  any  direct  trade  with  Chili;  but  Ham- 
burgian  and  English  vessels  annually  supply  the  port 
of  Mazatlan  with  valuable  cargoes  of  European  mer- 
chandise taken  on  board  at  Valparaiso.  Owing  to  the 
restrictive  character  of  Mexican  commercial  regula- 
tions, this  trade  is  mostly  contraband.  Valparaiso  is 
the  chief  port  of  transit  for  the  commerce  of  all  the  re- 
publics of  South  America.  The  manufacturing  in- 
dustry of  the  southern  provinces  of  Chili  has  made  but 
little  progress.  There  is  but  one  establisthment  worthy 
of  being  specially  noticed — namely,  a  copper  foundery, 
which  at  the  commencement  of  ISIO  was  in  active  op- 
eration ;  and  from  which  that  year  were  exported  to 
foreign  countries  4000  quintals  of  its  productions.  Th« 
ore  wes  supplied  from  the  ports  in  the  northern  parts 
of  the  republic,  and  even  from  the  Bolivian  port  of 
Cobija.  Chili  is,  however,  essentially  an  agricultural 
country.  Ind  pendently  of  the  working  of  the  mines 
cf  gold,  silver,  and  copper,  and  the  casting  of  these 
metals,  almost  all  the  mechanical  industry  of  the  re- 
public is  to  be  found  in  the  flour-mills,  the  tanneries 
and  currying  establishments,  and  tho  tailoring  shops, 
where  tho  ponchos  or  mnngoa  are  made.  There  are, 
besides  these,  some  establishments  for  the  manufacture 
of  candles  and  common  soap.  Still,  there  is  but  little 
probability  that  the  manufacturing  industry  of  Chili, 
at  least  for  a  great  many  years  to  come,  will  present 
any  competition  with  the  manufactured  productions 
imported  from  Europe  and  the  United  States.  The 
revenues  of  Chili  have  augmented  in  a  ratio  equal  to 
the  increase  of  its  commercial  prosperity.  Its  for- 
eign debt  is  yearly  curtailed,  and  tho  interest  on  it 
paid  with  such  punctuality  as  to  have  raised  the  6  per 
cent,  stock  in  London  to  108.  This  debt,  contracted 
during  tho  war  of  Independence,  consisted  originally 
of  a  loan  raised  in  England  of  £1,000,000.  Owing  to 
civil  wars,  and  the  generally  unsettled  state  of  tho 
country,  the  debt,  with  the  accruing  interest,  soon 
doubled  itself.  Under  the  administration  of  Secretary 
Rengifo  (in  1830'^,  a  compromise  was  efiected  with  the 
English  creditor.',  and  its  terms  have  since  been  faith- 
fully adhered  to.  In  1852  this  debt  was  reduced  to 
$7,i04,000u-K)ne  half  at  6  percent.,  and  tho  remainder 
at  3.  TI)d  home  debt  has  been  reduced  to  less  than 
$1,600,000,  bearing  3  per  cent,  interest.  Tho  mer- 
chant  marine  of  Chili  has  also  shared  in  the  general 
prosperity  of  the  republic.  Steam-vessels  can  at  all 
times  obtain  coal  in  the  greatest  abundance,  and  of  an 
excellent  quality,  from  the  mines  of  Talcahuano,  and 
at  many  points  olong  the  coast.  With  such  advant- 
ages for  the  active  development  of  her  physical  and 
commercial  resources,  Chill  has  long  since  drawn  to 
her  ports  the  mcrchanfi  of  the  great  industrial  and 
commercial  nn.tions  of  th'^  world.  Among  those,  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  and  tho  United  States,  are  the 
chief  competitors  for  her  foreign  trade. 

The  revenues  derived  from  import  duties  in  1861 
amounted  to  ♦2,724,718,  of  which  there  was  collected 
at  tho  port  of  Valparaiso  $2,420,631.  The  total  amount 
in  1852  was  $3,466,038  77.  The  following  table  ex- 
hibits the  quantities  and  values  of  copper,  in  bars,  ex- 


VAL 


1922 


VAL 


ported  from  Chili  to  the  U..ited  States,  from  1850  to 
1855,  botli  inclusive : 

Yun.                                                 '  Vilna. 

1860 $1,008,044 

1861 1,067,191 

18B4 1,294.481 

-     1858 1,«47,B11 

-:  ,      ISM 1,867,206 

1886 1,883,434 

In  1852  the  imports  into  Chili  reached  in  value 
$15,347,332;  and  the  exports  from  Chili  amounted  to 
914,087,55(i.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  im- 
ports fell  oiT  $637,640,  while  the  exports  of  1862  show 
an  increase  over  those  of  1851  of  $1,941,227.  This 
perceptible  advance  in  the  export  trade  of  Chili  in 
1852  is  attributed  to  the  increased  activity  in  working 
the  copper  mines  of  Coquimbo  and  the  silver  mines  of 
Copiapo,  as  also  to  several  heavy  shipments  of  flour 
and  other  products  to  California. 

The  following  tabular  statement  exhibits  the  num- 
ber of  foreign  vessels  and  their  tonnage,  and  the  num- 
ber of  national  vessels,  that  entered  Chilian  ports  from 
1844  to  1851,  both  inclusive  : 

KoTBlgn  V«»ali.  )     Toon»ye.     |   Chilian  Vcw 


1814. 
1846. 
1S40. 
1847. 
1848. 
1840. 
1860. 
1861. 


1487 
14&i 
lfi28 
1434 
1397 
1777 
S609 
8351 


a74,UVH 
3.'>0,8K) 
B8S,B67 
860,(»!)7 
840.466 
6J3,2.'i9 
740,426 
680.186 


14-0 
USO 
1629 
1631 
1623 
1611 
1784 


The  number  of  vessels  that  cleared  in  1850  was  2-t97, 
making  an  aggregate  of  (untcrcd  and  cleared)  5U9G 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  1,412,42.')  tons. 
The  number  cleared  in  1851  was  2205,  which,  with  the 
2351  given  in  the  table,  makes  a  total  of  4556  vessels, 
measuring  in  all  1,23.'!,978  tons.  This  shows  a  fulling 
off  in  1851  of  510  vessels,  and  208,417  tons.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  the  number  of  national  vessels  that  en- 
tered Chilian  ports  in  1851  is  put  down  in  tlio  table  at 
899.  It  must  not,  however,  bo  inferred  from  this  that 
the  merchant  marine  of  Chili  actually  counts  that 
number  of  vessels.  The  flgures  mciely  indicate  the 
number  of  times  the  national  merchant  ting  entered 
Chilian  ports  duiing  the  year.  Still,  within  the  past 
few  years  the  merchant  marine  of  Chili  has  largely 
increased.  Smarting  from  1818,  this  Increase  is  found 
to  bt — of  vessels,  1(X)  per  cent.,  and  of  tonnage  ovor 
300  per  cent.  This  is  shown  by  tho  following  state- 
ment : 


Vnra. 
1848  . 
IMO  . 

1860  . 

1861  . 

1862  . 


No,  of 
VnMk. 
. .  lIKk 
..  119 
..  163 
. .  182 
..  215 


Timnagfl. 
12.028 
20,022 
27,601 
84,617 
41,r>09 


An  official  dispatch  to  tho  liritish  government  from 
Chili,  under  date  of  8upteml)er  111,  1H55,  stales  that  tlio 
retunis  of  Chilian  trade  for  1)<53  and  1854  shows  a  great 
increase  in  both  branches  of  import  and  export;  but 
that  th«  markets  ^vere  considerably  alVecled  by  the 
high  price  oi  provisions,  which  commenced  in  1854,  and 
continued  up  to  the  date  of  the  dispatch ;  owin^  main- 
ly to  the  large  exportation  ofn  heat  to  Australia,  where 
it  brought  as  high  as  $36  per  quarter  of  eight  bushels. 
Wool  may  be  said  to  bo,  after  copper,  the  chief  article 
of  import  into  tho  United  States  from  Chili.  Tho  fol- 
lowing tabular  statement  c>:hihits  tho  quantities  and 
values  of  wool  imported  into  tho  United  Htates  from 
Chili,  during  the  flvo  years  ending  with  June  .'10, 1855, 
together  with  the  aggregate  quantities  and  values  of 
the  same  imported  from  nil  other  countries  for  the 
same  period — as  given  by  United  States  authorities: 


\mt 

Prom  ail  roontriM. 

V«lii»i.       |>™nrlim. 

V>l.<«. 

PmiikU. 

INnindi. 

IS.'il 

8i.W»,401 

$3,883,167 

2  109.849 

$126,650 

1862 

1\841.21>S 

1,930,711 

1.K(13.I89 

16!l,616 

1863 

5i.6:>nn7'.> 

2,669,718 

2.664,300 

2.%6,19fl 

1864 

120.20(1,1  in 

2,'>s2.1H6 

1,867,447 

161.066 

1860 

18.514,416 

2.072. 189 

2,846,902 

317,664 

In  1848  a  decree  was  passed  by  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment  providing  for  the  establishment  of  a  statistical 
board.  Since  that  period  full  commercial  returns  have 
been  regularly  published,  under  the  title  of  JCttadulica 
Comercial  de  la  Republiea  de  Chile.  From  these  publi- 
cations the  following  tables,  exhibitiug  the  general  for- 
eign commercial  movements  of  Chili,  from  1844  to  1851, 
have  been  compiled : 

Tahulab  oohpabativi  Ftatkmknt  xxiiintTino  tu»  fo»- 

KION    IlirOET   AND    KXPORT   TbaDE   OF  Cnil.I,    THK    PBIK- 
OIPAL     (.'OONTBIBR     PARTIOIPATIMO     THEBKIN,     ANB     TUB 
r*nABB  ASSIONEU  TO  BACH,  IN  1^61,  AND  ALSO  TOE  TOTAL  \ 
TBAUI  rOB  A  I-EBIOD  OF  EIOUT  VEAEl. 

CoantrlM.  Imports. 

France  and  colonics $t,i06.029 

Belftlum 196,872 

HoUaud 402,069 

Germany l,aS9,853 

KngUnd  and  colonics 4,819,8C4 

Denmark 

Sweden  and  Norway . 
Spain  and  colonies  . . 

Portugal 

Sardinia  

China. 


EiporU. 

$661,113 

2.495 

66,739 

469,166 

4,043,290 

1,390 

2,194 

74,852 

21,809 

42.647 

8,616.286 

7,.')32 

10O..518 

42,774 

613,898 

1,179,247 

209.902 

01,215 

46,624 

69,852 

225,483 

7.802 

$12,140,3&l 
12,426.269 
10.603,447 
8.363,695 
8.442  083 
8,115,2HS 
7,601,152 

ii,t87,oai 

TABtTI.AB  COHrABATITE  HTATKMBNT  BXUIRITINO  PAKTICV- 
xAK  DESORIPTIONS  OF  TUB  PKINCIPAI,  ABTI<:I,E8  OF  iMkB- 
CUANUISE,  AND  TUK  BESPECTIVR  VaI.OI  8  TUEHF.KF,  I»- 
POBTKD  INTO  TUB  I'OKTS  OF  ('nUI  FBOM  1S4J  TO  1&51, 
IIOTH  INOI.GBIVB. 


5,081 

145,610 

18,108 
T4,4I0 

229,348 

United  SUtes 4,594,211 

28.837 
42,241 

120,782 

624817 
1,010,644 

4.16,088 
10,362 

170.6S6 
58,910 


Mexico  . 

Ccn  trsl  America 

Kcuador 

Brazil 

Peru 

Bolivia 

Uruguay .-. 

Argentine  Confederation. 

Polynesia 

New  (iranada 

Other  countries .... 

Total  year  1S61 $16,8S4,".i72 

"       "     1S6',) 11,788.103 

"       '•      1849 10,722,840 

"       "     1S48 8,601,367 

'■       "     1847 10.068,849 

"       "     1816 10,149.136 

"       "     1846.    9.104,764 

"       "     1844 8,506,674 


Artklai 


Ale  and  [wrtcr 

ilooIcK,  printed 

Calicoes 

Cassi  meres 

Chairs .  

Cloth  

Clothing 

Coal 

Cotton  checks 

"      drllllnKR 

"      handkerchiefs 

^'      colored 

"      shawls 

**      and  wool  shawls 

"      tllk  and  wool 

"      stockings 

"      tickings 

"      thrciid 

'*      nnhlcached 

"      white 

**      and  wool 

Crnpe  shawb 

OniRs  and  meillclnes 

Karthen-ware 

Household  furniture 

Iron,  assorted 

.Icwolry 

Iji.'tlngs  

I.lqiioru.  assorted 

Machinery 

I'ninUi 

Itlbbonii 

Rlf« 

HHddlcH 

Hhoos  and  boots 

Hllk  shawln  and  handkeivhlefs  . 

Soup 

Sugar,  reflnt  d 

"       crushed 

Tea 

Tohnrpo 

Woolen  ffnmU 

"       shawls 


IWf. 

m(i.   1    issi. 

$10617 

$10,(1331  JIS.ONI 

2(1.320l    35.4110 

486,.V.7j  516,148 

22.334 
656,512 

22!i.4ro 
38,846 

2.36  7H'  23(1, '.74 

32.656 

21I.K73 

170,ri61 

171,211 

1M,572 

43.629 

18  400 

19,47" 

346.51  K) 

253,246 

236.473 

U,62S 

16,l(i( 

n.rxKj 

26,44.'. 

43.270 

28,693 

102,9f)fl 

92.65!i 

66,542 

56,2S7 

56.666 

9,117; 

76,289 
71,627 

82,o23 
lOl.l'SI 

r)6.2fi7 
11S.T3T 

49.(166 

43,204 

42.337 

{>6,678 

52,42a 

(;6,3»(1 

27.116 

21,4511 

3,S.4I1S 

51,611 

fi7.ft'-'5 

47.1-i:!'* 

(181,201 

475,504 

6ir>,8.5 

1,089,338 

748.1 61 

8011,  »J2 

Hi0  819 

100,.'.34 

l.W.l  3 

I02,M'i 

12»,2S1 

9S,v73 

86  681 

•^1.(51 

211,081 

71,2!i2 

77.8(!.'. 

1'4.H29 

22.870 

46,0K0 

52.IW1 

77,336 

1311,737 

S,-,.M):i 

88,503 

31. "S* 

11111,1183 

86,115 

12.,Hlft 

1,M;65 

13,(i73 

10,4011 

15.434 

14.169 

4.(MNI 

3,i,l.'.n 

17,465 

111,11(15 

IS..^ 

39,094 

4.>,6fl« 

6'!.S26 

7(1,840 

611,0113 

6-(,21S 

17,578 

l.\SSO 

111,15'.' 

85,s:)7 

21,2,',3 

43,773 

151.948 

3'.".>,5I7 

I6>.5«7 

73,227 

69,224 

68,427 

it5.428 

4(M1,I'611 

003,  IW 

2J«.4»(I 

3.30.634 

800,141 

3I,8T8 

21.912 

49.6':.'i 

661,760 

.^37.24fl 

66!).(1H8 

92,V49 

6!,714 

77,018 

('7.421 

116,073 

143,801 
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Pai;iaiTAi.  Artiolkb  or  noMMTifl  Vtumvct  ixpobtcd  rvxtu 

TUB  I'OSTB  OF  UUILI   FBUM    I84U  TO  18AI,  BOTU  IMULOBIVS 
-  CUP,    I'BOntICK  OF   THE    MiKKB   KXCKI'TKn. 


Artlclu. 


\\..  at 

Flour 

BUcnit 

Iterlojr 

UeauB  

Potatoes 

NutB 

Dried  fruits 

Salt  beef 

Charqul  (dried  beel ) 

Cheese 

Talloir,  etc 

Hides 

Goat,  shcop,  and  clilnchilla  j 

skins I 

Wool 

Hams 

Assarted  provlnloiu 

('ords  and  ropo 

Itlgging  for  ships 

Planlcs  and  lumber 

Coal 

Guano 


1M». 


$»I6,1V0 
80H,T'JS 

iM.eo: 

7U,»I0 
48.6(!8 
14,514 
5n,16S 
T2,14T 
!i0,23(l 
74,308 
18,1S6 
S»,018 
16&,D42 
1T,T64 

64.31)8 

8,007 

6»,4S4 

30,014 

088 

310,014 

4,083 

13,045 


$3i>3,0iU 

l,8:i!>,(10« 

74,954 

iid,)iti8 

180,737 
48.80C 
40.080 
70,011 
10,900 
20,043 
11,740 
81,040 

143,3l<C 

81,201 

83,883 
8,504 

30,671 

7.278 

4.610 

100.872 

7.610 

87,708 


lesi. 


$r/»,75J 

l,514,?15 

120,19i> 

607,400 

107,065 

32,722 

78,426 

24,048 

21,839 

84,861 

7,651 

47,564 

90,705 

81,807 

104,801 

80U 

18,290 

4,850 

8,825 

20.796 

2,540 

66,392 


The  principal  ..orts  of  Chili  open  to  general  foreign 
tra'le  are  Valparaiso,  Coquinilio,  lluasco,  Copiabo,  Tul- 
cahuaiio,  Coiistitucion,  Valclivia,  and  Ancud.  Vessels 
from  abroad,  entering  any  other  than  open  ports,  are 
liable  to  seizure.  Under  the  Chilian  commercial  regu- 
lations, the  coasting  trade  is  prohibited  to  foreign  ves- 
sels; but  they  may  discharge  portions  of  their  original 
cargoes  in  one  or  more  ports,  and  load  Chilian  produce 
for  a  foreign  port.  The  port  charges  are  as  follows : 
Tonnage  dues,  25  cents  per  ton;  light  dues  (where 
light-houses  exist),  3^  cents  per  ton ;  roll  and  captain 
of  the  port's  fees,  $4 ;  harbor-master's  fees,  $8.  Na- 
tional or  foreign  vessels  of  wcr,  national  or  foreign 
steamers,  wlialc-ships,  vessels  in  distress,  or  in  ballast, 
or  discharging  under  twenty  packages,  are  exempt 
from  tonuugu  and  light  dues.  Wlien  tonnage  dues 
have  been  ))aid  at  one  port,  they  are  not  levied  in  an- 
other. 

Commercial  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Chili  are  regulated  by  the  treaty  of  May  16,  1832 — 
ratilications  having  been  exchanged  and  proclamation 
made  April  29, 1834.  This  treaty  cstoblishos  the  prin- 
ciple of  "  the  nu  it  favored  natlun,"  und  contains,  be- 
sides, a  stipulation  providing  tliat'Tree  ships  make 
free  goods,"  and  the  usual  guarantees  for  commercial 
reciprocity.  Tlie  duration  of  the  treaty  was  limited  to 
twelve  years ;  but,  by  virtue  of  the  twelve-months'  no- 
tice clause,  it  is  still  in  force.  Sfbscqucnt  and  recent 
conuncrcial  legislation  of  the  Chilian  government  has 
modilled  and  erUarged  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of 
1834.  The  principle  of  "  the  most  favored  nation"  is 
but  another  name  for  differential  duties  between  the 
national  Hag  and  that  of  the  country  with  which  such 
treaty  is  negotiated.  These  diD'erential  duties  have 
been  defined  by  Chili  in  a  law  bearing  dato,Ianuary  8, 
1834,  and  by  various  subseiiuent  enactments.  Sueli 
duties,  however,  have  been  suppressed,  under  certain 
limitations,  chiefly  by  a  law  of  July  Ki,  1850.  The 
following  is  a  translation  of  this  law,  so  far  as  it  re- 
lates to  this  subject; 

Art.  1.  Are  suppressed,  and  of  no  force,  articles  15, 
16,  17,  and  18  of  the  law  of  importation  of  the  8th 
.lanuary,  1834.  The  law  dellniiig  differential  duties. 
Is  also  suppressed  that  scclir  .  of  the  law  of  August  7, 
1834,  by  virtue  of  which  :iat^  jnnl  vessels  were  exempt- 
ed from  tonnage  duties,  such  vessels  hereafter  being 
subjected  lO  the  same  duties  as  foreign  vessels.  2.  The 
products  of  the  soil  and  industry,  and,  in  general,  arti- 
cles of  commcrco  imported  into  Chili  for  consumption, 
in  bottoms  under  a  foreign  flag,  shall  pay  only  the 
same  duties  as  if  imported  under  the  national  flag. 
3.  Articles  of  commerce  imported  into  the  republic  in 
vessels  of  any  nation  that  shall  not  have  accepted  the 
conditions  of  reciprocity  established  by  the  present 
law,  will  be  subject  to  a  surcharge,  or  extra  duty,  equal 


to  that  imposed  by  such  nation  on  merchandise  brought 
into  its  ports  in  Chilian  vessels.  4.  To  give  effect  to 
the  foregoing  article,  the  President  of  the  republic 
shall  flx  the  amount  of  differential  duties  authorized 
by  the  foregoing  article. 

Several  decrees  have  been  since  issued  regulating 
the  amount  of  these  differential  or  countervailing  du- 
ties. Their  principal  points  are:  1.  Vessels  of  nations 
that  have  not  accepted  the  reciprocity  law  of  July  16, 
1850,  shall  pay,  instead  of  25  cents  per  ton  of  the  ves- 
sels' measurement,  75  cents  per  ton.  2.  Merchandise 
imported  in  such  vessels  shall  pay,  in  addition  to  ex> 
isting  duties,  an  additional  duty  of  6  per  cent,  ad  va- 
lorem. The  President  of  the  United  States,  by  his 
proclamation  bearing  date  November  1,  1850,  accepted 
the  reciprocity  granted  in  the  above-recited  law  and 
decrees,  and  all  restrictions  and  discriminations  in  the 
commercial  relations  of  the  two  countries  have  ceased 
since  that  period. 

The  customs  rates  of  the  tariff  of  Chili  are  ad  ralo- 
rem  on  a  fixed  valuation  of  the  articles  of  merchandise. 
By  tho  8th  chapter,  articles  2,  8,  and  4,  of  the  Chilian 
custom-house  ordinance,  it  is  provided  that  the  tariff 
of  values  shall  be  a(\justed  l)y  a  commission  of  from 
five  to  nine  mtrchanls  and  custom-house  officials  at 
Valparaiso,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the  government, 
and  the  values  thus  flxed  shall  be  in  force  one  year 
without  change. — See  Clliu. 

Value.  The  exchangeable  value  of  commodities, 
depends,  at  any  given  period,  partly  on  the  compara- 
tive facility  of  their  production,  and  partly  on  the  re- 
lation of  tho  supply  and  demand.  If  an}-  two  or  more 
commodities  respectively  required  the  same  outlay  of 
capital  and  labor  to  bring  them  to  market,  and  if  the 
supply  of  each  were  adjusted  exactly  according  to  the 
effectual  demand ;  that  is,  were  they  all  in  sufficient 
abundance,  and  no  more,  to  supply  the  wants  of  those 
able  and  willing  to  pay  the  outlay  upon  them  and  the 
ordinary  rote  of  profit  at  tho  time,  they  M'ould  each 
bring  tho  some  price,  or  be  e.xchanged  for  the  same 
quantity  of  any  other  commodity.  But  if  any  single 
commodity  should  happen  to  require  more  or  less  capi- 
tal and  labor  for  its  ])roduction,  while  the  quantity  re- 
quired to  produce  tho  others  continued  stationary,  its 
value,  as  compared  with  them,  would  in  the  first  case 
rise,  and  in  the  second  fall ;  and,  supposing  the  cost  of 
its  production  not  to  vary,  its  value  might  be  increased 
by  a  falling  off  in  the  supply,  or  by  an  increase  of  de- 
mand, and  conversely.  But  it  is  of  importance  to  bear 
in  mind  that  all  variations  in  price  arising  from  any 
disproportion  in  the  supply  and  demand  of  such  com- 
modities as  may  be  freel_v  produced  in  indefinite  quan- 
tities are  temporary  only;  while  those  that  are  occa- 
sioned by  cliange  in  the  cost  of  their  production  are 
permanent,  at  least  as  much  so  as  tho  cause  in  which 
they  originate.  A  general  mourning  occasions  a  tran- 
sient rise  in  the  price  of  black  cl  ith  ;  but,  supposing 
that  the  fashion  of  wearing  black  were  to  continue,  its 
price  would  not  permanently  vary;  for  those  who  pre- 
viously manufactured  blue  and  brown  cloths,  etc., 
would  henceforth  manufacture  only  black  cloth;  and, 
tho  supply  being  this  way  increased  to  the  same  extent 
as  the  demand,  the  price  would  settlo  at  its  old  level. 
When  the  price  of  a  freely  produced  commodity  rises  or 
falls,  such  variation  may  evidently  be  occasioned  either 
by  something  affecting  tho  commodity,  or  by  something 
affecting  the  value  of  money.  But  when,  instead  of  be- 
ing confined  to  one,  the  generality  of  commodities  rise  or 
fall,  tho  fair  presumption  is  that  the  change  is  not  in 
them,  but  in  the  money  with  which  they  are  compared. 
Kxclusive,  however,  of  the  commodities  now  alluded  to, 
there  is  a  considerable  clas*  whose  producers  or  holders 
either  enjoy  "n  absolute  or  a  partial  monopoly  of  the  sup- 
ply. When  such  is  tho  case,  prices  depend  entirely  or 
principally  on  the  proportion  between  the  supply  and 
demand,  and  are  not  liable  to  bo  influenced,  or  only  in  a 
secondary  degree,  liy  changes  in  the  cost  of  production. 
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Priest  haro  been  ortsn  aflTected  by  variationi  in  the 
cost  and  fupply  of  gold  and  silver,  whetlior  arising  from 
the  exhaustion  of  old,  or  the  discovery  of  new  mines, 
improvements  in  tlie  art  of  mining,  changes  of  fashion, 
otc.  Hence  it  is  that  tables  of  the  prices  of  commodi* 
ties,  extending  for  a  considerable  period,  communicate 
far  less  solid  information  than  is  generally  supposed, 
and,  unless  the  necessary  allowances  be  made,  may  lead 
to  the  most  unfounded  conclusions.  The  real  value 
of  any  commodity  depends  on  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired for  its  production ;  but  supposing  that  we  were 
to  set  about  inferring  this  reai  value,  or  the  ultimate 
sacrlllce  requiretl  to  obtain  the  commodity,  from  its 
price,  it  might  happen  (had  the  quantity  of  labor  re- 
quired for  its  production  declined,  but  in  a  less  degree 
than  the  quantity  required  to  produce  gold  and  silver), 
when  its  value  would  appear  to  rise  when  it  had  real- 
ly diminished.  When,  however,  the  rate  of  wages,  as 
well  as  the  price  of  commodities,  is  given  upon  authen- 
tic data,  a  table  of  prices  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it 
shows  the  extent  of  the  command  over  the  necc&sarlcs 
and  conveniences  of  life  enjoyed  by  the  bullc  of  the 
commuuity  during  the  period  through  which  it  ex- 
tends. Those  desirous  of  detailed  information  as  to 
the  prices  of  commodities  in  Great  Britain  in  distant 
limes,  may  consult  the  elaborate  tables  in  the  third 
volume  of  Sir  F.  M.  Edbn's  work  On  the  Poor,  and 
the  fourth  volume  of  MacI'iirrson'h  Anuala  o/Oim- 
mtrce.  KtiBvrmnot'a  TabU$  of  Ancient  Coitu,  Weight!, 
Afeaturet,  Prices,  etc.,  are  well  known,  but  the  state- 
ments are  not  much  to  be  depended  upon.  The  Tmite 
de  MetnAogii  of  M.  Pacctox  (4to,  Paris,  1780)  is  the 
best  work  on  this  curious  and  ditHcult  subject.  See 
also  Tooke's  UiMory  of  Prictt,  vols,  i.-vi,,  which  is 
the  most  complete  history  of  prices  extant. — See  arti- 
cles CoMMKitc'B,  Gold,  MoNsr,  Piiiciis,  etc. 

Vancouver  (or,  more  properly,  Quadra  and 
Vancouver)  Island,  lirilish  North  America,  be- 
tween lat.  4H'  20'  and  6V  N.,  and  long.  1'23^  and  128° 
W.,  separated  from  the  main  land  by  Queen  Charlotte 
Sound  and  the  Gulf  of  Georgia.  Length,  northwest 
to  southeast,  300  miles ;  greatest  breadth,  75  miles. 
Estimated  area,  16,000 square  miles;  and  population, 
11,463.  Surfacemountainous,  and  richly  wooded.  On 
its  west  coast  are  Nootka  Sound,  and  many  other  liar- 
bors.  This  land  was  named  in  honor  of  George  Van- 
couver. This  British  navigator  was  born  aliout  I75<). 
lie  served  as  midshipman  under  Captain  Cook,  in  his 
second  and  third  voyages.  In  1790  he  was  appointed 
to  command  the  expedition  to  explore  the  western 
coast  of  North  America,  to  ascertain  whether  any 
navigable  communication  existed  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  I'acilic  oceans.  <Jf  this  voyage,  which  occu- 
pie<l  from  1790  to  17'.)5,  he  compiled  an  account,  but 
died  before  its  entire  completion,  May  10,  179t<.  The 
island  is  intersected  by  high  mountain  ranges,  but  it 
ha!>,  notwithstanding,  a  considerable  extent  of  level 
and  undulating  land  susceptible  of  cultivation.  Soils 
very  various,  beini;  priucipally,  however,  of  a  friable 
description.  The  best  is  a  black  vegetable  mould, 
producing  a  most  luxuriant  vegetation.  Climate  pe- 
culiarly mild;  but  in  winter  the  rains,  accompanied 
witli  violent  thundcr-storniH,  are  bca\'v,  and  almost  in- 
cessant. The  bays,  rivers,  and  aiyacent  seas,  swarm 
with  a  variety  of  lish,  including  salmon,  sturgeon,  her- 
rings, etc.,  with  seals,  sea-otters,  tortoises,  etc.,  and 
they  are  also  resorted  to  by  whales.  The  harl>ors  of 
the  island  are  consequently  well  situated  fur  carrying 
on  an  extensive  and  prolitalilc  fishery,  and  well  lilted 
for  ship-building.  The  mineral  riches  of  the  island 
havfc  been  vory  imperfectly  explored.  Beds  of  coal 
are  to  lie  met  with  in  its  northeast  parts.  In  various 
localities  the  beds  have  been  found  cropping  out  at  the 
surface,  and  large  supplies  have  been  obtained  with 
hut  little  difficulty  and  little  expense.  The  native  in- 
habitanta  subitist  principally  by  hunting  and  fishing, 
especially  tliu  iutlcr,  and  by  cultivating  the  potato. 


They  are  remarkable  for  indolence  and  filth;  their 
heads  are  fattened  when  youug  by  artificial  means ; 
and  their  leg)  are  ill  formed,  those  of  the  women  being 
frequently  swollen.  A  settlement  established  by  the 
English  at  Nootka  Sound  in  1788  was  t'.ppressed  in 
the  following  year  by  the  Spaniards,  an  outrage  which 
nearly  occasioned  a  war  with  Spain.  Since  then  it 
has  been  almost  wholly  neglected,  till  within  these 
few  years  that  some  establishments  have  been  formed 
upon  It  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company.  Latterly  it 
has  been  proposed  to  make  it  the  site  of  a  colony  that 
should  protecute  the  seal  and  whale  fishery,  for  which, 
oa  already  stated,  it  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  well 
situated ;  and,  with  •  view  to  the  realizing  of  this 
project,  it  has  been  made  over  to  the  Hudson's  Buy 
Company,  on  condition  of  their  establishing  a  colony 
within  its  limits  in  the  course  of  the  iive  years  follow- 
ing 1848.  Coal  is  procured  at  the  settlement  of  Na- 
naimo,  where  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  made 
a  large  purchase  of  land  and  commenced  an  extensive 
coal  work.  Two  valuable  beds  of  coal,  varying  from 
five  to  seven  feet  in  thickness,  are  found  within  KiO 
feet  of  the  surface  ;  the  coal  is  bituminous,  and  is  great- 
ly prized  for  domestic  consumption  and  for  steaming 
purposes.  The  produce  of  these  works  may  be  in- 
creased, by  increasing  the  number  of  hands,  to  any 
desirable  extent.  Another  source  of  wealth  and  en- 
terprise may  be  found  in  the  magnificent  ship  spars 
produced  on  Vancouver's  Island,  which,  in  point  of 
size  and  comparative  strength,  are  probably  the  most 
valuable  in  the  world,  and  may  bo  procured  in  any 
numlier,  even  were  the  demand  to  include  the  supply 
of  spars  for  the  whole  British  navy.  The  oil  exported 
from  this  colony  is  procured  from  the  nativo  tribes  in- 
habiting the  west  coast  of  Vancouver's  Island,  and  la 
manufactured  by  them  from  the  whale  and  dog-tisli ; 
it  is  of  excellent  quality,  and  has  a  high  character  ia 
California,  where  it  brings  from  two  to  three  doUani  a 
gallon,  in  consequence  of  its  retaining  its  fluiility  and 
l>urning  freely  in  the  coldest  weather.  It  is  estimated 
that  a  quantity  equal  to  10,000  gallons  was  purclmscd 
from  the  natives  of  the  west  coast  lust  year  ;  and,  con- 
sidering the  imperfect  means  they  possess  for  taking 
tho  fish  and  trying  out  the  oil,  it  is  not  nnreasonnhle 
to  propose  that  with  the  use  of  proper  means  the  re- 
turns of  oil  would  bo  greatly  increased.  The  oil  trade 
is  carried  on  by  a  few  enterprising  individuals  who 
live  among  the  Indians,  and  odlect  the  article  as  it  im 
manufactured  by  the  natives.  The  number  of  ships 
with  cargoes  which  lietwecn  July  5,  1854,  and  July  ,5, 
1855,  entered  inward  was  25;  tonnag-e,  4054.  In  bal- 
last, 3;  tonnage,  260.  Cleared  outward  with  cBr(;ocs, 
16  ;  tonnage,  2350.  In  ballast,  9  ;  tonnage,  lfS5.T  I'ort 
Victoria  has  five  vessels  belonging  to  it,  and  Vanroii- 
ver's  Island  is  a  rising  and  flourishing  little  colony,  all 
the  more  to  be  cherished  as  its  people  seem  to  be  on 
g(M>d  terms  with  the  natives  and  rncourago  thcin  in 
industrial  pursuits. 

Van  Diemen'a  Land,  or  Tasmania,  a  large 
island  belonging  to  Great  Britain,  forming  part  of 
Australia,  lying  between  lat.  41°  20'  and  4:t"  ;l()'  S., 
and  long.  lil°  40'  and  148'^  20'  W.  It  is  sopposcd  to 
contain  aliout  27,000  square  milns.  This  land  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch  navigator  Tnsman  in  lti42,  anil 
was  named  In  honor  of  Anthony  Van  Dicnien,  at  itinl 
time  governor-general  of  the  Dutch  possessions  In  the 
East  Indies  ;  but  it  Is  now  frequently  railed  Tasmania, 
from  its  discoverer.  Previously  to  I  "08,  it  was  sup- 
posed to  form  part  of  New  lloiland,  but  It  was  llicn 
ascertained  to  bo  an  island.  It  was  taken  possession 
of  by  tho  British  In  1803  ;  and  in  1804  llobart  Town, 
the  capital,  was  founded.  Tho  surface  is  geMcrally 
hilly  and  mountainous;  but  though  none  of  the  land 
be  of  the  first  iiuality,  there  are  several  moderately 
fertile  plains,  and  a  good  deal  of  the  h'lly  ground  Is 
susceptible  of  being  cultivated.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, it  Is  not  supposed  that  moro  than  about  a  third 
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part  of  (he  entire  aurfaca  of  the  iiland  can  be  consider- 
ed arable  ;  liut  about  a  third  more  may  l>e  advanta- 
geoualy  iiaed  an  sheep  pasture.  As  compared  with 
New  Holiand,  it  is  well  watered.  The  climate,  though 
varialile,  is,  generally  spealiing,  Rood,  and  suitable  for 
European  constitutions ;  and  it  is  not  exposed  to  the 
tremendous  droughts  that  occasion  so  much  mischief 
in  New  South  Wales.  Wheat  is  raised  in  considera- 
ble quantities ;  though  wool  is  at  present  the  staple 
produce  of  the  colony.  Van  Diemen's  Land,  like  New 
South  Wales,  was  originally  intended  to  serve  as  a 
penal  colony,  and  it  received  between  1823  and  1850 
no  fewer  than  68,248  convicts.  It  has  also  rvscelved, 
cspecLally  of  late  years,  large  numl>ers  of  free  settlers. 
In  1850  the  total  population  of  the  island,  exclusive  of 
aborigines,  who  perhaps  do  not  <ixceed  8000  or  4000, 
amounted  to  70,104.  Of  these,  46,91(  were  free,  and 
24,188  convicts.     For  some  consideruble  time  bade 


great  dissatisfaction  was  felt  by  the  colonists  at  the 
continued  importation  of  convicts  ;  and  latterly  very 
vigorous  measures  were  taken  to  eA'ect  its  suppres- 
sion. For  this  purpose  it  was  in  1862-'63  Anally  aban- 
doned, lu  truth,  after  the  discovery  of  the  gofd-llelds 
in  the  adjoining  continent,  it  could  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued. 

Trade  nf  Van  Viemen't  Land. — Hardware,  haber- 
dashery, apparel,  cottci  and  linen  goods,  woolens, 
malt  liquor,  spirits,  wine,  etc.,  form  the  principal  arti- 
cles of  import.  Here,  as  in  New  South  Wales,  wool 
forms  by  far  the  most  important  article  of  export ;  next 
to  it  is  whale-oil,  and  tlien  follows  wheat  and  flour, 
live  stock,  timber,  whalebone,  mimosa  bark,  and  vari- 
ous less  important  articles.  Tlie  usual  excess  of  the 
imports  over  the  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  re- 
mittances to  defray  the  coat  of  the  convict  eatablish- 
ment.  '.m  u  «'  < , 
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The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Van  Die- 
men's  Land  commenced  in  1884,  in  which  year  our  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $7120,  and  from  that  period  up  to 
1817  averaged  annually  upward  of  $20,000 ;  while  our 
imports  from  that  colony  during  the  same  period  did 
not  exceed  an  annual  average  amount  of  $7000. — See 
article  Australia. 

Vanilla,  the  fruit  of  the  Hpidendrum  vanilla,  a 
species  of  vine  extensively  cultivated  in  Mexico.  It 
has  a  trailing  stem,  not  unlike  the  common  iv}',  but 
not  so  woody,  which  attaches  itself  to  a.iy  tree  that 
grows  near  it.  The  Indians  propagate  it  by  planting 
cuttings  at  the  foot  of  trees  selected  for  that  purpose. 
It  rises  to  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet;  the 
flowers  are  of  a  greenish  yellow  color,  mixed  with 
white;  the  fruit  is  about  eight  or  ten  inches  long,  of  a 
yellow  color  when  gathered,  but  dark  brown  or  black 
when  imported  into  Europe;  itij  wrinkled  on  the  out- 
side, and  full  of  a  vast  number  of  seeds  like  grains  of 
sand,  having,  when  properly  prepared,  a  peculiar  and 
delicious  fragrance.  It  is  principally  used  for  mixing 
with  and  perfuming  chocolate;  and  is,  on  that  account, 
largely  imported  into  Spain.  Vanilla  is  principally 
gathered  in  the  intcndancy  of  Veri  Cruz,  in  Mexico, 
at  Misantla,  Colipa,  Vac aatla,  t.',i(l  other  places.  It  is 
collected  by  the  Indians,  who  sell  it  to  the  whites  (i/ente 
de  razon),  who  prepare  it  for  market.  They  spread  it 
to  dry  in  the  sun  for  some  hours,  then  wrap  it  in  wool- 
en cloths  to  sweat.  Like  pepper,  it  changes  its  color 
in  this  operation — becoming  almost  black.  It  is  final- 
ly dried  by  exposing  it  to  the  sun  for  a  day.  There 
are  four  varieties  of  vanilla,  all  differing  in  price  and 
excellence ;  viz.,  the  vanilla  Jina,  the  zacate,  the  reza- 
cale,  and  tlie  vatura.  The  best  comes  from  the  forests 
surrounding  the  village  of  Zentila,  in  the  intcndancy 
of  Oaxaca,  According  to  Humboldt,  the  mean  expor- 
tation of  vanilla  from  Vera  Cruz  may  amount  to  from 
900  to  1000  miliares,  worth  at  Vero  "Oruz  from  80,000 
to 40,000 dollars.  Vc^.llla  isalso  imported  from  Brazil, 
but  it  is  very  ..iferior.  The  finest  Mexican  vanilla  is 
extremely  high  priced. — <See  Hu.mboi.dt,  NouveUeEt- 
paffne ;  Poinsett's  \ote>  on  Mexico, 

Variation  of  the  Compass,  the  angle  which 
the  magnetic  needle  makes  with  the  plane  of  the  true 
meridian.  It  is  otherwise  called  the  declination. — 'See 
CoHi'Asa.    For  tables  showing  the  variation  in  a  great 


number  of  places,  and  its  progressive,  annual,  and 
diurnal  changes,  tee  Urewbteh's  Trealiie  on  Majptet- 
ism,  1837,  reprinted  from  the  K:>cychpadia  Brilannica. 
Varnish  (Fr.  Kemw),  a  fluid  which,  when  spread 
thin  upon  a  solid  surface,  becomes  dry,  and  forms  a 
coating  impervious  to  air  and  moisture.  There  are 
two  kinds  of  varnish,  namely,  tpirit  and  oil  vamishet  : 
rectified  alcohol  is  used  for  the  former;  and  for  the 
latter  fixed  and  volatile  oils,  or  mixture  of  the  two. 
The  solid  substances  dissolved  in  the  above  menstrua, 
and  which  constitute  what  is  termed  the  body  of  the  var- 
nish, arc  almost  exclusively  resinous,  and  a)  e  chiefly  the 
following:  1.  yurpftifine,  all  the  varieties  of  which  are 
employed  l)y  the  varnisher:  they  form  an  excellent 
body,  and  give  strength  and  glossiness  at  a  small  ex- 
pense ;  but  they  do  not  dry  without  other  additions. 
2.  Ccpal,  a  peculiar  resin,  very  difficult  to  dissolve,  but 
formiug  a  hard  and  durable  ingredient.  It  is  general- 
ly melted  over  a  gentle  fire  previous  to  use.  8.  Iaic, 
which  gives  great  toughness  and  hardness :  but  is  often 
inadmissible,  on  account  of  its  reddish-brown  color. 
4.  Mcutic,  which  yields  a  tough,  hard,  brilliant,  and 
colorless  varnish.  5.  Elemi,  a  resin  of  a  pale  yellow 
green  tint,  and  a  valuable  ingredient,  on  account  of  its 
toughness  and  durability.  6.  Sandarach,  a  resin  which 
imparts  splendor,  but  which  alone  is  not  durable.  7. 
Amber,  a  valuable  ingredient,  on  account  of  its  hard- 
ness and  durability ;  but  difficult  of  transparent  solu- 
tion, and  hence  chiefly  used  in  opaque  varnishes.  8. 
Benzoin,  added  on  account  of  its  fragrancy.  9.  Anime, 
which  gives  brilliancy  and  some  scent.  10.  Gamboge, 
for  yellow  varnishes.  11.  Dragon's  blood,  for  red  var- 
nish. These,  together  with  turmeric,  saflVon,  and  an- 
notta,  ar«  chiefly  used  on  account  of  their  color,  and  to 
cover  brass  and  copper  under  the  name  of  lacquers. 
12.  Caoutchouc :  this  extraordinary  vegetable  product 
h.is  of  late  been  much  employed  in  a  variety  of  prepa- 
rations used  as  varnishes.  It  is  invaluable  where 
materials  are  to  bo  rendered  air-tight,  as  balloons,  for 
example,  and  where  at  the  same  time  flexibility,  and 
even  elasticity,  are  required ;  but  its  principal  ap- 
plication in  this  way  is  in  the  manufacture  of  various 
toa<er-proo^  articles.  18.  Atphaitum,  the  varieties  of 
which  are  indispensable  in  black  oil  varnishes.  In 
making  spirit  varnishes,  the  strongest  alcohol  of  com- 
merce should  be  used  (of  a  specific  gra\ity  not  exceed- 
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iag  820),  and  its  solvent  power  over  somo  oi  tho  more 
intractkblo  resins  is  soinetiniGs  improved  by  tlio  addi- 
tion of  H  little  camphor.  In  order  to  prevent  tlie  agglu- 
tination of  the  resin,  it  is  often  requisite  to  mix  it  witli 
sand  or  pounded  glass,  by  which  the  surface  is  much 
increased,  and  tho  solvent  energy  of  the  spirit  facili- 
tated. The  proportions  in  >vli<uli  tho  several  ingredi- 
ents are  used,  and  the  selections  for  particular  pur- 
poses, nrc  intinitely  various.  The  following  are  a  few 
good  tarnishes,  in  illustration  of  their  varieties:  1. 
Spiril  \'urnish. — Sandaracit  4  oz.,  seed  lac  '2  ox.,  elenii 
1  oz. ;  digest  the  whole  in  a  quart  of  moderately  wann 
alcohol,  and  when  disdulved  add  Venice  turpentine  2 
oz.  2.  Lae  yamish. — Seed  lac  8  oz. ;  digest  for  four 
days  in  a  warm  place  with  a  quart  of  alcohol,  and  then 
strain  through  flannel.  H.  Turpentine  Varnish. — Mastic 
I'i  oz.,  mixnd  with  b  oz.  of  pounded  glabS,  and  digested 
ill  a  quart  of  cil  of  'urponliae,  adding  at  intervals 
about  half  an  ounce  of  camphor  in  tinull  pieces.  When 
the  mastic  is  dissolved,  ad(t  to  fio  warm  fluid  un  ounre 
and  a  half  of  prcwausly  .l(|ueAtd  Venice  turpentine, 
and  stir  tho  whole  together.  1.  Copal  I'ctwA. — Copal 
which  ha^  been  p.oviously  >'\<.lted  'ly  ft-cnlle  licaiSoz., 
oil  of  turpei:fino  20  oz,  (niL.isurc):  put  tliO  oil  into  a 
flask  placed  in  boiling  wnl  r,  and  aild  the  powdered 
copal  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  so  that  it  may  lie 
gradually  dissolved;  let  it  stand  a  few  days  to  clear, 
and  then  pour  it  otf,  and  it'  too  thick  for  use.  add  to  it 
a  little  warm  oil  of  turpentine.  This  varnish  dries 
slowly,  but  is  very  durable. — Set  article  P.»INTS. 
Vellum,  a  species  of  line  parchment. — dec  i',VRCii- 

MEXT. 

Velvet,  a  rich  kind  of  stufTall  silk,  covered  on  ilie 
outside  with  a  close,  short,  fine,  soft  shag,  the  other  side 
being  a  very  strong,  close  tissue.  Tlie  nap  or  sliog,  cill- 
ed  abo  the  vtlotling  of  this  stuff,  is  funned  of  part  of  the 
threads  of  the  warp,  which  the  workman  puU  on  a  long 
narrow-channelea  ruler  or  needle,  <vhich  he  afterward 
cuts  by  drawing  a  sharp  steel  tool  along  tho  channel 
of  the  needle  to  ;  he  ends  of  (he  warp.  Florence,  (lenoa, 
and  some  other  cities  of  Italy,  are  most  noted  for  the 
manufacture  of  velvet.  There  are  cotton  velvets  manu- 
factured in  imitation  of  the  silk  onxs  in  England. 

Venezuela,  a  republic  of  South  America;  its  terri- 
tory lie.i  chiefly  l>etwecn  lat.  2^  and  12"  N.,  and  long. 
60"  and  73^  \V.,  having  on  the  eu*t  iiritish  Guiana,  on 
tht>  south  Brazil,  on  the  west  Now  Granada,  and  on 
tho  north  Uie  Caribbean  Sco.  I'he  chief  wealth  of 
Venezuela  consists  in  its  rich  and  extensive  pastures, 
its  mines  of  the  precious  metals,  and  of  lead,  Iron,  cop- 
per, etc.,  and  its  valuable  forest  limber.  The  agricul- 
tural and  other  pruduct'i  of  tlie  country  which  enter 
into  its  foreign  commerce  as  article  i  of  export  are 
coffee,  coco,*,  cured  hides,  indigo,  fustic,  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, cattle,  n"des  and  horses,  and  specie.  Theso  form 
the  basis  of  tho  foreign  commerce  of  Venezuela,  and 
arc  exchanged  for  tissues  of  cotton,  thread,  silk,  and 
vool;  flo'.<r,  provisions, h.irdware,  soap, furniture,  fr'ass- 
T'cre,  brandies,  winoj,  etc.  Conformably  to  tho  law 
of  May  6,  13ly,  the  ports  open  to  foreign  commerce  nrc 
divided  into  three  classes,  namely :  ports  open  for  im 
portation  and  exportation;  ports  open  for  iniportatior 
tor  locfil  consumption  only,  and  for  exportation  ;  ,iorts 
open  for  exportation  only.  TIds  organization  was 
s'mplirtod  by  a  decree  of  April  16,  1854,  of  which  the 
following  is  a  trur.'lation  ; 

Ciudnil  Bolivar,  in  tue  province  of  I  iuiana;  La  Guay- 
ra,  in  that  of  Coi-accas;  I'uerto  ('.ibello,  in  that  of 
Caraboboj  I^  Vc!.-.,  in  thaiofCoro;  Moracailw  and 
ISurcelona,  in  the  ..wo  provinces  bearing  those  nai.ies, 
are  declared  ;)ort*  open  to  commerce,  both  for  imp  ta- 
tion  and  extiurtatio<i,  M-ithout  any  roftriction.  Cuma- 
na,  Caiiipano,  Cariaquito,  and  Uarrancas,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Cuinana;  Tampatar  and  Juan  Griogo,  in  the 
province  of  Mniguerita ;  Holedad,  in  tho  province  of 
lUrcelcna ;  and  Cunmrebo,  in  that  n(  Coro,  are  de- 
clared jjorts  open  'o  coninieroo  for  inipcrttttiun  fur  local 


consumption  only,  and  for  exportation.  The  custom- 
houses of  the  ports  open  for  importation  fur  local  con- 
sumption only  can  not  clear,  under  a  certiHcate,  for- 
eign produce  for  other  ports,  open  or  not  to  commerce, 
excoDt  the  custom-houses  of  Cumana,  Curupano,  and 
Cariaquito,  which  are  allowed  to  deliver  cockots  (cer- 
tificates of  cargo),  the  two  former  for  the  ports  of  Carl- 
aco  and  Rio  Caribe,  the  others  for  the  porta  of  Irapa 
and  Yaguarapara. 

In  the  year  1803  the  exports,  of  Venezuela  were  es- 
timated at  a  value  of  nearly  $7,000,000 ;  of  this  amount 
La  Guayra  exported  $2,600,000,  Cumana  and  Harco- 
lona  |t,OUO,000,  Maracaibo  and  Angostura  $1,000,000, 
Carupaiio  and  the  smaller  ports  the  remainder,  These 
amounts  are  in  Venezuelan  currency  —  in  whicli  ull 
values,  derived  from  Venezuelan  olHcial  sources,  are 
generally  stated.  Tho  dollar  of  tho  United  States  is 
equivalent  in  value  to  $1  31}  in  the  present  currency 
of  Venezuela.  The  dollar  of  Mexico,  Peru,  Chill,  Cen- 
tra' Amt  .ca,  and  of  Cuba,  is  that  of  the  United  Status. 

Inui-nal  Commerce. — Tho  River  (~»rlno  -o  h  ow  navi- 
gated  as  high  up  as  .Nutrias,  in  tlie  provinci  of  Vuri- 
nas ;  and  the  productions  of  tlio  fertile  countries  water- 
ed by  this  inagniiicent  river  are  tlius  added  to  tl  n  com- 
mercial wealth  of  tht  republic.  A  recent  cumniunlca- 
fion  from  I'uerto  Cabello  affords  the  following;  facts : 
"  Several  intrcaiitilo  firms  of  I'uerto  Cabello  liave  ap- 
plied for  t.:d  obtaii'.ed  from  tho  Cungros  of  Venezuela 
a  ch&rtor  for  a  railroad  to  run  nearly  wtst  from  that 
city — 61  miles— to  San  Felipe,  in  the  province  of  Bar- 
i|uisimeii.  The  estimated  cost  is  $1,400,000  (United 
States  currency  ^.  xclusive  of  land,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  will  be  altbrded  free  of  expense.  The  govern- 
ment gives  all  the  public  land  and  timber  which  niuy 
be  renuircii,  cither  for  tho  road  or  buildings,  and  ad- 
mits the  tools,  iron,  etc.,  free  of  duty ;  subscribe!  for 
f  18G,91C  of  the  stock  (i|2&0,000  in  Venezuelan  cur- 
rency). Tho  provinces  of  Barciuisiraetc  and  CJorabolio 
together  take  i(>7,290  of  the  stock.  Of  the  grndt-s,  70 
per  c.  nt,  will  be  below  30  feet  to  the  mile,  and  only  6 
per  cent,  above  50  feet.  There  will  bo  15  bridgoa,  es- 
timated to  cost  $104,590.  The  charter  is  to  continue 
40  years  as  an  exclusive  privilege,  and  40  yeara  more 
tho  right  of  property  in  tho  road  is  guaranteed  to  tlio 
compnny;  after  w'lich  it  reverts  to  tho  govenuuent. 
The  road  must  he  commenced  within  two  years  from 
1st  .July,  1855,  and  be  completed  within  four  years  from 
the  date  of  its  commencement.  John  Dougborly,  of 
New  York,  chief  engineer  of  tho  road,  cstiniotcs  the 
annual  not  income  at  $242,222.  San  Felipe  is  !<itu- 
ated  on  Ihf  Variciu  River,  and  is  a  commaniling  |)oiut 
for  the  coll'>ction  of  tho  products  of  the  interior.  Puer- 
to Cabello  Is  tho  best  harbor  in  Venezuela." 

The  ppnlnces  of  Vorir.as,  Apur<>  and  the  two  Ouy- 
an«s,  ore  now  brought  into  direct  communication  with 
the  ser  :  and  by  the  establishment,  in  1846,  of  a  line 
of  steariicrs  under  the  auspice?  of  a  company  from  the 
Unitrxl  States,  specially  charu  red  by  tho  Vei'ezuel.m 
[..  vemn'snt,  and  by  n?ean:.  ol  the  240  sailing  vcs?  •>, 
with  a  capacity  of  jiO.OOO  tons,  whic  annually  ascend 
as  high  as  Angostura  (Ciuuud  Bolivor),  somo  2J0  miles 
from  tho  sea,  thero  is  but  little  room  to  loulit  thai 
Venezuela  is  alM.ut  to  enter  upon  a  career  tif  coinnicr- 
cial  prosperity.  At  present,  th'!  annual  exports  from 
Apure  and  Vnrinas  consist  of  dry  hide8(al)0ut  10(»,(XW), 
bncl-^kins,  coflfeo,  i-.tton,  indigo,  cocoa;  and  from  iho 
latter  province  between  1 ,000,000 and  2,000,00(\^oun(l» 
of  tobacco.  The  viduc  of  this  trade  to  tho  United 
Slates  wil;  'w  perceii-.»d,  when  i.  is  known  tbiit  nearly 
a!l  the  hU\if  oB'ered  in  tho  Venezuelan  market.'  arc 
lakci!  by  th.;,  couutry. 

Thfc  ira'.ue  of  the'toi  il  trade  of  Venezuela  for  l!ie 
fiscal  year  endin',  June  30,  1815,  has  alreaily  bcmi 
given.  For  he  year  ending  December  31,  IHl.'),  it 
reachod  a  total  of  $8,021,043,  and  tho  navigation  em- 
ployeil  3209  vessels,  niefl<iui  mg  in ' he  aggregato  190,733 
tons. 
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CoMHnuiB  or  tui  Unitid  Status 

WITU    fBlfUTTILA,  VB'IH   UOTOSIB  1,  1838,   TO  JtTLY  t,  1867, 

Y«Bfi  flUdlnf 

Eiporta. 

Importa. 

WliannrUian  ou  In 
llullion  ud  S|>«cla. 

Toniuff*  «l««nd.        1 

Doiitoille.      1      Furelito. 

ToUI. 

ToUI. 

Kxpurt. 

Import, 

AniarloM, 

Coralgn, 

Supt.  UO,  1839 

1840 

Total... 

Sept.  30, 1841 

1842 

Omot,    1348" 

Juno  80,  1844 

1845 

1S40 

1847 

1843 

1849 

1850 

Tolul... 

June  .30, 1851 

1852 

185;i 

1854 

1865 

188J 

1857 

$41o,245 
564,207 

$^.',780 
22,1,005 

$086,181 
713,872 

$1,082,702 
1,365,100 

$104,482 
79.957 

1136,041 
27,621 

9,241 
9.330 

1,660 
980 

$i07,812 

$582,410 
40J,3S0 
483.077 
442, 4!)  1 
63,'>,545 
584,009 
671,474 
400,280 
431,421 
flV8,402 

$502,341 

$280,083 
lUii,S32 
100.4u6 
88,741 
1>  9,586 
107,478 
43,73a 
02,700 
100,218 
840,008 

$'      9,853 

$7     50^ 
(.  3,212 
6S!,502 
631,232 
726,180 
781,547 
015,213 
463,028 
537  034 

1,013.470 

$.3,887,8118 

$2,012,004 
1,614,342 
1,111 1,280 
1,428,479 
1,268,276 
1,509,000 
l,i>22,496 
1,226  611 
1,413,090 
1,920,247 

$185,102 

$14.'>,71- 

71,222 

21,033 

46,338 

182,521 

164,043 

7,946 

38,611 

182,382 

490,489 

$fl2,66« 

$3,168 
27,676 
05,616 

8,063 
19,448 

2,059 
42,400. 
78,67 
i5  870 
49,780 

18,627 

0,630 
9,742 
8,030 
S.8S6 
10,783 
11,125 
10,800 
7,631 
8,420 
8,609 

2,470 

1,284 
8,211 
884 
1,839 
1,117 
1,244 

6:io 

1,5(6 
1,167 
2,67 

$5,168,568 

$881,779 
726,024 
740,850 
1,131,004 
1,152,604 
1.043,621 
1,301,148 

$1,625,902 

$189,746 
07,383 
04,068 
09,'i79 
70,845 
00,153 
07,430 

$6,084,470 

$l,044,.'i26 
7111).4I8 
844,627 
1,21)0,833 
1,223,449 
1,712.7?4 
1,427,5.8 

$14,829,830 

$■3,830,296 
1,121.864 
2,013,780 
3,072,049 
8,010,809 
4,202  092 
8.8011,518 

$1,260,190 

$422,075 
04,072 
S6;.4I>4 
400,8^8 
270,464 
50(1,970 
330.100 

!t  885,731 

$86,634 
22,621 
11,0.30 
66,861 
9,6s5 
22,882 
36,148 

90,366 

1 1,761 
11,244 
12,001 
12.208 
18,067 
S80I6 
17,708 

J6,bl8 

?,891 
8,M» 
1,789 
4.074 
4,309 
1,637 
2,1183 

COHUEBOI  01    VEKIZUILA 

M  THE 

VK.tBI  1851-62. 

CoilllltlM. 

Vnai 
EiiMred, 

•  In. 

Todh 

CiMrad. 

Ulellnl. 

KoUnd. 

"i 

1 

9 
43 
88 
42 
40 
124 
616 

ioe 

8 

2 

'ill 

49 

87 

87 

58 

163 

1013 

2 

4 

I 

176 

■'670 
203 

2,015 
14,267 

9,021 

6,059 
10,112 
28,777 
23,033 

10,307 
44 

474 

'r,896 

11,080 

3,350 

11,224 

10,376 

31,874 

81,829 

u20 

472 

22 

10,738 

Dntzil 

Hanee  TuwnB 

France 

United  States 

Great  Ilritain 

llayti  and  St.  Domingo 
Mexi(^ 

Netherlands 

Other  places 

Total  lS5I-'82.... 

1(109 

1061 

100.U04 

113,810 

FoBEiOH  Tbadii  oiT  Vk.nezukl.v,  TUB  Nations  i'abtioh'A- 

TIMO   TUEBIilM,    TUB    8UABK  ABSIQMBD   TO   EAOU,  ANll  TIIR 

Amount  or  Uvtieb  faid  uy  xacu  Flao  ddbino  tub  Yeab 
1854. 


t'ountriefl. 

Ipiporto. 

Kxporta. 

Import  Duties. 

i;nitcd  Slates 

Hanse  Towns 

England 

$1,130,445 

7,33,008 

1,649  813 

632.712 

873.580 

253.073 

201, 8>9 

2,(182 

27,710 

27,2(19 

$2,420,930 

1,197,036 

273,212 

1,077,6.12 

493.410 

1,073,272 

44 1.524 

l(.0,OiO 

3S,311 

$313,679 

296,1117 

712,870 

221,i:61 

201,030 

95,278 

76,263 

9 

11,340 

8,01S 

Itolland 

Mexico 

Other  coiiiitrlos 

Venoznclnn  currency 
Or,  in  I'.  S.  currency 

$5,092,333 
4,248,600 

$(,131>,S(M 
6.328.200 

$1,036,943 
1.446,479 

DuiiiiR  the  same  year  there  entered  the  ilifferjiit 
po.ts  of  Venezuela  202  vessels,  measuring  an  aggregate 
of  11,G08  ton?;  ami  there  cleared  392  vessels,  with  .in 
oiCgregate  of  17,545  tons — uU  under  the  national  flag. 
Of  foreign  vessels  there  entered  494  vessels,  measuring 
in  nil  76,760  tons ;  and  there  cleared  743  vessels,  with 
an  aggregate  df  •.)8,]52  tons — malting  a  total  of  1237 
vessels,  and  an  aggregate  of  174,'J12  tons,  under  for- 
eign flags. 

The.  Culture  and  Kxpormtion  of  Co«of>.— Not\¥ith- 
standing  many  portions  of  the  republic  of  Venezuela 
are  well  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton-plant, 
;hi8  l)ranch  of  industry  has  been  gradually  declining 
durin;.j  the  pa^t  ten  years.  This  has  been  attributed 
principally  to  two  causes :  1st.  The  want  of  roads,  or 
other  artificial  means  of  transportation,  which  reduces 
the  planters  to  the  necessity  of  employing  mules  to  con- 
vey their  produce  to  market;  thus  ab^  -bing  all  the 
profit  wliich  this  branch  of  industry  miglit  otherwise 
realize.  2d.  The  superior  inducements  which  the  cul- 
tivation of  colTec,  cocoa,  and  other  tropical  produce 
oli'er,  lis  respects  tlie  amount  of  labor  bestowed  on  their 


I  production,  the  expense  ot'  transpottation  to  market, 

I  and, the  price  wliicli  such  p.'oduce  usually  commands. 

To  these  may  lie  added  the  superior  quality  of  these 

i  latter  products,  for  which  Venezuela  has  acquired  a 

high  reputation  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

All  cotton  textiles  which  are  consumed  in  the  re- 
public are  imported  from  foreign  countries.  From  the 
Ist  July,  1849,  to  th(j  30th  Juno,  1850,  the  total  value  of 
cottons  imported  amounted  to  l|263,586,  namely  :  in  na- 
tional vessels,  $2G,4C4;  and  in  foreign  vessels,  $227,122. 
During  the  same  period,  the  exports  of  raw  cotton 
reached  660,117  lbs.,  valued  at  t44,248,  viz. :  in  na- 
tional vessels,  95,200  lbs.,  valued  at  $5810;  and  in  for- 
eign vessels,  564,917  lbs.,  valued  at  $38,438.  The  ports 
from  which  raw  cotton  was  exported  in  1849-50,  to- 
gether with  the  quantities  exported  during  that  period, 
were  as  follows : 

}*ucrto  Cabello 401,024  poundii. 

Maturln 98,200      " 

I.a  Gnayra 00,608      " 

LaVela 4.60O      " 

Ciudad  Bolivar 2,800      " 

ItioV'oribe 2,000      " 

From  the  above  it  will  be  perceived  that,  out  uf  the 
fifteen  ports  of  Venezuela,  n^  cotton  was  exported  from 
nine;  among  them  ueing  two  of  the  most  important — 
Cumana  and  Maracaibo — although  the  provinces  of 
Cuinana  and  Maracaibo  are  not  only  very  extensive, 
but  eminently  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of  this  r.rti- 
cle.  The  species  of  cotton  cultivated  in  Venezneli  is 
what  is  denominated  the  long  staple  (black  seed)  of 
Louisiana  and  Georgia,  and  was  introduced  from  the 
United  States. 

Commercial  Regtdaliont. — All  foreign  nations  enjoy 
equal  commercial  privileges  in  Venezuela.  Treaties 
exist  between  the  republic  and  most  of  the  govem- 
mtots  of  Europe  and  America.  That  with  the  United 
States  was  ratified  May  31,  1836,  and  was  to  continue 
in  force  twelve  years,  with  the  usual  twelve  months' 
notice  after  that  period.  Such  notice  not  having  been 
given  by  either  party,  its  provisions  still  continue  in 
force.  This  treaty  guarantees  entire  reciprocity  and 
perfect  liberty  of  trade,  direct  and  indirect,  between 
the  two  republics;  and  stipulates  that  all  favors  to 
other  nations  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navigation, 
granted  by  cither  party,  shall  immediately  become 
common  to  the  other.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
treaty,  and  the  commercial  leglsbtion  of  Venezuela, 
United  States  vessels  enjoy  the  same  privileges,  and 
are  subject  to  the  same  restrictions,  as  those  of  all  other 
nations.  American  trade,  however,  would,  it  is  thought, 
rest  upon  a  firmer  !>asis,  and  might  be  greatly  extend- 
ed by  a  new  treaty  with  that  republic,  better  adapted 
to  the  exigencies  of  present  commercial  relations  than 
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that  of  1836,  entered  Into  in  the  very  infancy,  political 
ai  well  aa  commercial,  of  Venezuela. 

In  1H40,  four  year*  after  the  ratiflcation  of  this  treaty, 
the  United  States  exported  to  that  country  20,084  bar- 
rel* of  flour,  valued  at  $147,804.  In  1864  our  ex- 
ports  of  that  article  reached  40,097  barrels,  valued  at 
$318,732;  showing  an  increase  in  the  quantity  and 
value  of  that  one  article,  which  we  exchanged  for  the 
hides,  coffee,  and  indigo  of  Venezuela,  of  100  per  cent. 

The  hides  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1840 
amounted  in  value  to  $288,372.  In  1854  thay  reached 
as  high  as  $1,623,695;  showing  an  increa/se,  in  that 
single  article  of  our  imports,  uf  over  400  per  cent.  A 
more  lilMral  tariff  of  dutUb  on  oui  flour  and  cotton  goods 
in  the  ports  of  Venezuela  would  continue  to  augment 
still  more  largely  this  growing  trade.  The  Justice  of 
snch  a  measure  will  be  obvious  when  it  is  considered 
that  the  principal  article  which  the  United  Sutcs  im- 
port from  Venezuela  (hides)  is  auliject  in  our  ports  to 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent,  only ;  while  the  principal  arti- 
cle which  we  furnish  in  exchange  (flour)  is  taxed  in 
it*  port*  with  a  duty  of  $4  per  barrel,  which,  at  a  value 
of  from  $12  to  $16  per  barrel  (its  average  price  in  the 
Venezuelan  marliets),  is  equal  to  26  Q  80J  per  cent., 
betide*  sundry  other  duties  which  are  superadded  bo- 
fore  the  article  can  get  into  market.  These  facta  are 
tuflicicntly  suggestive  without  further  comment.  Du- 
ties are  levied  on  a  valuation  bails,  though  many  ar- 
ticles in  the  tariflT  are  liable  to  speciflc  duties.  In- 
stead of  specifying  each  extra  charge  separately,  these 
heavy  imposts  can  be  best  illustiated  by  an  actual 
case: 

Custom  duties  on  lOO  barrels  American  flour  landed 
■t  the  port  of  La  Ouaynt,  at  $4  per  barrel  Import 
duty $400  00 

10  per  cent  on  amount  of  duties  on  account  of  late 
Internal  war 40  00 

2  per  cent,  on  amount  of  duties  for  wharfage 8  80 

Spercen*.  road  tax 8  80 

$4AT«U 

10  per  cenL  on  aggregate  amount ;  contribution  ex- 
traordinary        01 6i 


-iOia  (U.acurV) 

:  12 

,  9  >. 

=  41 

:  t>  " 

=  15*  " 

=  2  28  " 

r  2  25  " 

:  1:25  " 


$a4v  1'.' 

1  per  cent  for  the  new  church  on  $167  00 '.'29 

Total  duties,  extras,  ett<. $5D1  41 

Navioatiom  Duia. 

Tonnage  diitio* $0  37 1  per  ton 

Anchorage 18        ** 

Water !«        " 

l.lght-honse 6       " 

Entrance t       " 

Cl'arancs 2  00        " 

To  captain  of  the  port. .    S  On        " 

To  health  ofllccr 8  OC        " 

To  Interpreter 3  00        " 

The  ton  is  Venezuelan  measurement,  generally  12f 
per  cent,  more  than  that  of  the  Unlttul  States.  The 
value  of  Venezuelan  money  differs  considera' '  -,  as  al- 
ready noted,  froHi  that  of  the  other  South  American 
states,  though  of  the  *ame  denomination.  The  follow- 
ing are  tlie  legal  values  of  some  of  the  foreign  coins  in 
circulation  in  Venezuela,  ns  fixed  by  the  law  of  May 
30,  1848: 

One  dollar  of  the  United  Slates  equal  to $t  ^t 

One  dollar  of  Pom  equal  to I  II4f 

One  dollar  of  Mexico  equal  to 1  041 

FlTC-fraiic  ple<;c  of  France  equal  to 1  2& 

One  shilling  or  (ireat  ilritain  equal  to 311 

One  gulnen  of  (Ireat  Britain  equal  to 650 

—Com.  Rel  C.  S. 

Articles  noted  free  in  the  tariffpay,  in  lieu  of  all  ex- 
tras, 15  per  cent.  One  of  the  greatest  impediments 
heretofore  existing  to  the  increase  of  American  trade 
with  Venezuela  was  the  restriction  imposed  on  the 
transitago  of  American  merchandise  importc-l  express- 
ly for  the  markets  of  New  Qranadu,  Some  years  since, 
Maracailto  was  declared  a  place  of  deposit  for  such  mer- 
chandise— a  measure  of  the  greatest  imporlanco  to  com- 
merce, as  nearly  half  the  impo  «  nt  that  port  arc  des- 
tined for  San  Ja»6  de  Cucuta,  in  New  Granada.  The 
privilege  thus  granted  was  subsequently  rendered  nu- 


gatory by  severe  reatriction*  and  oneron*  duties,  A 
mors  liberal  decree,  however,  has  very  lately  l>etn  pro- 
mulgated (August  10,  1866),  which  must  necessarily 
largely  augment  the  imports  into  Venezuela,  and  thua 
promote  the  general  commerce  of  the  republic. — Sec 
arlicUt  Caracoas  and  La  Quayra. 

Venice  (It.  Venetia;  Ger.  Venedio;  ancient,  Kcne- 
fid),  a  fortitied  city  of  Austrian  Italy,  formerly  the  cnpl- 
tal  of  the  republic  of  that  name,  on  a  cluster  uf  small 
islands  toward  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Adriatic, 
in  lat.  45°  26'  53"  N.,  long.  12°  20'  81"  K.  Population 
in  1851  about  128,000.  'The  commerce  of  Venice,  once 
the  most  extensive  of  any  European  city,  is  now  com- 
paratively trifling;  and  the  population  i*  grudnnlly 
diminishing  both  In  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Her  im- 
ports consist  of  wheat  and  other  sorts  of  grain  from  the 
ac^oining  provinces  of  Lombardy  and  the  Ulack  Sea; 
olive-oil,  principally  from  the  Ionian  Islands;  cotton 
stuff*  and  hardware  from  England ;  *ngar,  coffee,  and 
other  colonial  product*  from  England,  the  United  States, 
Urazil,  etc. ;  dried  fish,  dye-stuffs,  etc.  The  exports 
principally  consist  of  grain,  raw  and  wrought  silk,  silk 
goods,  glas*  wares,  book*,  paper,  woolen  n.anufactures, 
fruits,  cliecse,  etc.,  the  product*  of  the  aiUoining  prov- 
ince* of  Italy,  and  of  her  own  Industry ;  but  her  manu- 
factures, *o  famou*  in  the  Middle  Ages,  are  now  much 
decayed.  The  origin  of  Venice  dates  from  tlie  period 
of  the  invasion  of  Attila  in  452,  when  a  number  of  the 
inhabilanta  of  Venetia,  and  other  parts  of  Italy,  taking 
reAigc  in  tfin  island*  of  the  Adriatic,  formed  a  confed- 
eration to  oppose  the  barbarians.  In  C97  they  elected, 
as  the  head  of  their  government,  a  doge  or  duke  (uux). 
The  Venetian  states  formed  themscdvc*  into  a  republic 
in  800.  In  997  they  took  possession  of  the  town  of 
Xarcnta,  a  nest  of  pirates,  and  tlius  commenced  their 
maritinio  power ;  they  afterward  subjugated  all  tlic 
towns  of  Dalmatia,  The  crusades  were  a  source  of 
aggrandizement  for  Venice.  At  the  end  of  the  12tli 
century,  the  Venetians  made  themselves  masters  uf 
p  rt  of  the  Morca,  Corfu,  Cophalonia,  and  Crete.  Dur- 
ing two  centuries  they  niO'iopolized  the  commerce  of 
India  by  the  route  of  Egypt ;  liut  they  lo.'t  this  on  tlic 
discovery  of  the  passage  l>y  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope. 
The  state  u,.tained  tlie  lioight  of  its  prosperity  in  the 
15th  century.  It  began  to  decline  at  the  beginning 
of  the  IGth  century,  and  its  overthrow  was  completed 
by  the  French  in  1707.  By  the  treaty  of  Prcsburg  in 
1805,  it  was  made  over,  with  the  provii.ccs  of  the  con- 
tinent, to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  was  held  by  the 
French  till  1814,  when  it  reverted  to  Austria.  In  1818 
the  Vcnotirns  re-oltcd  against  the  Austrians,  and  hMd 
the  city  for  several  months.  The  government  of  Venice 
comprises  eight  delegations,  wliicli  bcnr  tlio  naiiics  of 
their  capitals:  Venice,  Padua,  Viccnza,  Verona,  Uovi- 
go,  Treviso,  Uelluno,  and  Udine.  Population  in  1850, 
2,281,732;  do.  of  provinces,  298,425.  The  Gulf  of 
Venice  is  formed  by  the  Adriatic,  on  the  northeast 
coast  of  Italy,  bounded  by  the  Piavo  and  Brenta. 

Port. — The  islands  on  which  Venice  is  built  He  witli- 
in  a  lino  of  long,  low,  narrow  islands,  running  north 
and  south,  and  inclosing  what  is  termed  the  lagoon,  ui' 
shallows,  that  surround  the  city,  and  .separate  it  from 
the  main  land.  The  principal  entrance  from  the  "oa 
to  the  lagoon  is  at  Malamocco,  about  l\  league  Fouth 
fromtheclty;  but  theroarn  other,  though  less  frequented 
entrances,  both  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  tliis  one. 
There  is  a  bar  outside  Malamocco,  on  which  there  are 
not  more  than  10  feet  at  high  water  at  spring  tides; 
but  there  is  a  channel  between  tlie  western  point  of  the 
bar  and  the  village  of  San  Pietro,  which  has  16  feet 
water  at  springs,  and  14  at  neaps.  Merchant  vessels 
usually  moor  off  the  ducal  palace;  but  sometimes  thoy 
come  into  the  grand  canal  which  intersects  the  city, 
and  sometimes  they  moor  in  the  wider  channel  of  the 
Gludecca.  Vessels  coming  from  the  south  for  the  most 
part  make  Pirano  or  Rovigno,  on  the  coast  of  Istrla, 
where  they  take  on  board  pilots,  who  carry  them  to  the 
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liar  opposite  to  MaUmocco.  But  the  employment  of 
Iitrian  pilot*  ii  quite  optional  with  the  maiter,  and  !• 
not,  as  is  sometimes  represented,  a  compulsory  reftula- 
tion.  When  one  is  taken,  the  usual  fee  from  I'irano  or 
Uovigno  to  the  bar  ii '20  Austrian  dollars.  On  arriving 
at  the  l)ar,  ship*  are  conducted  across  it  and  into  port 
by  pilots,  whose  duty  it  is  to  meet  them  outside,  or  on 
the  bar,  and  of  whose  services  they  mutt  avail  them- 
aelves. 

Money. — Fonncrly  there  were  various  methods  of 
accounting  hero ;  but  now  accounts  are  kept,  as  at  Cie- 
noa,  in  lire  Itaiinne,  divided  into  centcslml,  or  100th 
parts.  The  lira  is  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  <*oight, 
tinmess,  and,  consequently,  value,  as  the  fk'anc.  liut 
the  coius  actually  in  circulation,  denominated  lire,  are 
respectively  equal  in  value  to  al>out  tun  cents.  The 
latter  are  coine<l  by  the  Austrian  government, 

Weit/hU  and  Meaturt: — The  commercial  weights  are 
hero,  us  at  Genoa,  of  two  sorts :  (he  peso  aotlile  and  the 
jMto  grotto.  The  French  kilogram,  called  the  libra 
Italiana,  is  also  sometimes  introduced. 

100  pound*  peso  Rrono=r10S-186  pounds  nvotrdupots. 
"  "         =  127  830  poundi  Trojr. 

" ,    ,  "         =  47  COS  kiloKraiim. 

'    '•  "         =98  i<!S  pounds  of  Ilaniliiirg. 

"  "         =  M'M9  pounds  of  Amntci'dani. 

100  pounds  peso  sottilc  =  (!8'4SN  pounds  avoirdiipnls. 

"  "         =  80-728  pounds  Troy. 

"  "         =  80123  kllogrsniB. 

"  "  =  OilBO  [wundsof  llBinburg. 

"  "  ■—  CO'tSO  pounds  of  Amatol  dam. 

The  moggio,  or  measure  for  corn,  is  divided  into  4 
st^c,  IG  quarto,  or  G4  quartaroli.  The  sti^a =2-27  bush- 
els. Tlie  measure  for  wino,  anfora  =  4  bigonzi,  or  8  mas- 
telli,  or  48  sechil,  or  192  bozzo,  or  7G8  quart-r.iii.  It  con- 
tains 137  English  wino  gallons.  The  botta=:D  bigonzi. 
Oil  is  sold  by  weight  or  measure.  The  botta  contains 
2  mlgii^e,  or  ,80  miri  of  25  lbs.  peso  grosso.  The  iniro 
=4'028  English  wino  gallons.  The  braccio  for  wool- 
en=2C'6  English  inches;  the  braccio  for  8!Iks=24-8  do. 
The  foot  of  Venice  =  13-68  English  inches. 

The  foreign  conmierce  of  Venice  in  1847  amounted 
in  value  to  86,500,000  francs.  The  revolutionary  move- 
ments of  1848,  the  long  siege  which  it  endured,  and  the 
suspension  of  its  privileges  as  a  free  port,  completely 
paralyzed  its  commercial  movements.  In  1851  these 
privileges  were  restored,  and  the  commerce  of  Venice 
has  again  resumed  its  wonted  activity. 

The  iinpoi'ts  Into  the  port  of  Venice  in  the  years 
1847  and  1848  were : 


184T.- 
1S18.- 


■Foretgn  imports. . . . 
-Foreign  imports, . . . 


86.4S4,nOO  francs, 
9,322,000     " 


lUFOBTB  AND  EXPORTS  TO  ANn  FBOH  VESIOX  IN  1S51  AND 

18&2, 

Ytiira.                               Importo.  Eiporta.  Total  Triiile. 

lS,'il francs  2B,800,!100  6,734.100  82,B;!4  4i  () 

1852 "       86,7S)8,T00  14,206,300  60,0(15,000 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  commercial  movements 
of  the  port  of  Venice  in  1852  exceeded  in  value  the 
snni  of  50,000,000  francs  (nearly  $10,000,000),  and  show 
an  increase  over  the  totals  of  1851  of  17,500,000  francs. 
This  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  restoration  of  the  com- 
mercial franchise  of  the  port — an  act  of  justice  which 
was  delayed  until  the  operations  of  the  second  half 
ycor  of  1851  had  already  commenced. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  navigation  of  Venice 
during  the  two  years  under  review  : 
1851.— Total Tcssclsentcrudandcloarod  1281, of  178,714  tons. 
1862.— Total      "  "  "        1743.  of  234,240     •' 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  imports  and 
exports  to  and  from  Venice  in  1858  compared  with 
1852: 


Eiporta,  Total  Tr«il«. 

16,6(14,700        61,403,400 
14  2llfl,!)00         B0,(M),'),fl0fl 


Yeati,  Importj. 

1K63 francs  38,798,700 

1882 "      88.798.700 

Increase,  1803.      "        8,0U0,(lOO         1,393,400         4,898,400 

The  coasting  trade  during  the  year  1853,  added  to 

thcforcgoing,  figures  a  total  of  20, 544,400  francs,  against 

1!),699,100  francs  in  1852.     Thus : 


CoAanxa  Tiadi  or  Vanini  in  thic  Vi«hs  IWi  Ann  1868. 

YMri.  iinporta.  ICtporlj.  Total  Trad*. 

IN63 franca  lll,»48,400  9,<)U».OiiO  20.644,400 

1862 "  10,417,300  9.281,8110  lli(W:i!ii() 

Incrivse,  1868 .  "  431,100  414,200  ~"  s4i,    <M 

Tho  navigation  of  this  port  in  1858,  compared  with 
that  of  1852,  is  thus  given  : 

Entand.  Claanil. 


18S2  , 
1863  , 


VaMla. 
.     042 
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Tona. 
1 36,461 
189,263 


801 
949 


Toni. 

98,778 

127,262 


During  these  years  it  appears  that  not  a  single 
American  vessel  entered  that  port,  or  cleared  Ihcnco 
for  the  United  States.  This  may  seem  strange  when 
the  eye  is  cast  over  the  follow'.ng  list  of  leading  arlU 
cle*  imported  into  Venice  in  1852: 

Frann. 

Cereals 8,1',8,800 

I'llvc-oll 4,491,400 

Salted  flsh 4,471,600 

t.'oal 3,78o,0(J0 

Halt 2,490,900 

Dried  frullB l,S!ll,BflO 

Twiat  (all  kinds) 1.1169,200 

Kaw  cotton 1,034,900 

'VVliies  and  spirits 963,900 

Iron  and  atccl 861,21)0 

Wax 704,900  . 

Ooffoe  and  cocoa 427,900     - 

Cheese 603,(;00 

Hugar  (brown  and  rotlned) 1,434,600 

From  a  consular  return,  dated  Vanice,  April  24, 1856, 
it  appears  that  there  entered  that  port  in  November 
and  llecember,  1855,  two  American  vessels,  measuring 
respectively  608  and  527  tons,  having  cleared  from 
Kichmond  and  bound  to  Palermo,  after  discharge  of 
cargo,  consisting  of  tobacco,  valued  at  (75,000.  They 
left  Venice  for  their  destination  in  ballast.  In  Janu- 
ary another  American  vessel,  measuring  248  tons,  en- 
tered in  ballast,  and  cleared  for  Constantinople  with  a 
cargo  of  hay  volucd  at  $2500.— Com.  Rtl.  V.  S. 

Vrra  Cruz,  the  principal  sea-port  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Mexico;  lat.  19°  11'  52"  N.,  long.  96°  8'  45" 
W.  Population  about  10,000.  Opposite  the  town,  at 
the  distance  of  about  400  fathoms,  is  a  small  island  on 
which  is  built  the  strong  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ulloa, 
which  commands  the  town.  The  harbor  lies  between 
the  town  and  the  castle,  and  is  exceedingly  insecure; 
the  anchorage  being  so  very  bad  that  no  vessel  is  con- 
sidered safe  unless  made  fast  to  rings  fixed  for  the 
purpose  ill  the  castle  wall :  nor  is  this  always  a  suffi- 
cient protection  from  the  furj'  of  the  northerly  winds 
{lot  nurtet),  which  sometimes  blow  with  tremendous 
violence.  Humboldt  mentions,  in  proof  of  what  is 
now  stated,  that  a  ship  of  the  line,  moored  by  nine  ca- 
bles to  the  castle,  tore,  during  a  tempest,  the  brass 
rings  from  the  wall,  and  was  dashed  to  pieces  on  the 
opposite  shore. — Aouvelle  Etpagne,  ed.  2de,  iv.  59.  Its 
extreme  unhealthincss  is,  however,  a  more  serioua 
drawback  upon  Vera  Cruz  than  the  badness  of  its 
port.  It  is  said  to  be  the  original  seat  of  the  yellow 
fever.  The  city  is  well  built,  and  the  streets  clean ; 
but  it  is  surrounded  by  sand  hills  and  ponds  of  stag- 
nant water,  which,  within  the  tropics,  aro  quite  enough 
to  generate  disease.  The  inhabitants,  and  those  ac- 
customed to  the  climate,  are  not  subject  to  this  for- 
midable disorder;  but  all  strangers,  even  those  from 
the  Havana  and  the  West  India  Islands,  are  liable  to 
the  infection.  No  precautions  can  prevent  its  attack ; 
and  many  have  died  at  Xalapa,  on  the  road  to  Mexico, 
who  merely  passed  through  this  pestilential  spot.  Dur- 
ing tho  period  that  the  foreign  trade  of  Mexico  was 
carried  on  exclusively  by  the_/Srfn,  which  sailed  period- 
ically from  Cadiz,  Vera  Cruz  was  celebrated  for  its 
fair,  held  at  tho  arrival  of  tho  ships.  It  was  then 
crowded  with  dealers  from  Mexico  and  most  parts  of 
Spanish  America;  but  the  abolition  of  the  system  of 
regular  fleets  in  1778  proved  fatal  to  this  fair,  as  well 
as  to  the  still  mora  celebrated  fair  of  Porto  Bello.  A 
light-bouse  has  been  erected  on  the  northwest  angle  of 
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tli«  Culle  of  Sun  Juan.  Ths  light,  which  U  •  rtvoWliiK 
one  of  Kreat  powar  mul  brilliancy,  la  elitvaUil  7''  (ml 
abovo  iho  U^  si  uf  lh»  aoa. 

For  a  cunilclarablo  purimi  after  tha  town  of  Vera 
Crux  liuil  thrown  off  the  8panl«h  yoke,  the  Cattle  of 
San  Juanil'L^llua  continued  In  poatviwlon  of  the  8pan- 
iariU.  DiiriuK  this  interval  the  lommcrce  of  Vera 
Cruz  wai  almost  entirely  transfurnd  tu  the  port  of 
Alvaratlo,  12  loaKuei  to  the  iiouthoait.  Alvarado  is 
liuilt  upon  the  loft  bunk  of  a  river  of  the  lanio  name. 
The  bar  at  the  nmulh  of  the  river,  about  li  mile  be- 
low Iho  town,  runileri  it  Inaccciilble  for  votseti  ilraw- 
Ini;  above  10  or  12  feet  water.  I^rgo  shipiare  obliged 
to  anchor  In  the  roada,  whvru  they  are  exposed  to  oil 
the  violence  of  the  north  winds,  loading;  and  unloadiuK 
by  moans  of  lighters.  Alvarado  is  supposed,  but  proba- 
tiiy  without  much  foundation,  to  be  a  little  healthier 
than  Vera  Cruz.  The  trade  has  now  mostly  reverted 
to  its  old  channel. 

The  commordal  intorcourse  of  the  United  States 
with  Vera  Cruz  depcmls  now  solely  on  tho  regulations 
of  tho  mother  country  (t.  t.,  tho  capital).  Local  Icgis- 
I'ltion  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  except  as  regards  a 
few  unimportant  harbor  dues,  and  municipal  taxes  im- 
posed by  tho  "ayuntauiionto"(city  council).  The  ex- 
isting regulations  ore  poruianent  In  name,  but  may  b« 
rugatded  as  temporary  in  fact,  being  liable  to  be  changed 
at  any  moment  by  arbitrary  decree,  or  utterly  destroy- 
ed by  "  pronunciamento."  There  are  no  privileges  per- 
mitted the  commerce  of  other  nations  wbici  ire  denied 
to  the  United  States,  nor  are  there  any  rei  .ctlons  im- 
posed on  tho  commerce  of  other  nations  and  not  on  that 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  understood  that  the  Danish 
commercial  treaty  Is  tho  least  favorable  to  Mexico; 
but,  practically,  all  nations  may  Iw  regarded  as  on  an 
equal  footing.  Mexico  takes  care  to  make  no  national 
distinctions,  but  she  very  frequently  tells  special  privi- 
leges to  individuals,  as  in  the  cases  at  San  Ulas,  Mula- 

UomnacR  or  rni  Unitid  States  with  tub  CApa  na 
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moras,  and  Mazatlan.  At  Vera  Cru*  an  Im-nenta 
amount  of  raw  cotton  la  lielng  Imported  from  New 
Orleans,  on  the  payment  of  about  one  half  the  duty  In- 
dicated by  the  existing  turiir— "  perndts"  to  Import 
that  article  at  u  greatly  reilucod  rata  having  IJeen 
granted  to  fiivored  individuals.  The  regular  duty  it 
three  cents  per  pound,  but  permits  can  now  bo  bought 
up  at  second  hand  at  two  cents  |ier  pound. 

Vard  [Cap*]  lalauda.  The  Capo  Vonl  Islands 
are  situated  it2U  mills  west  of  Cape  Verd,  Iwlween  lut. 
14"  4r)'  and  17 "  l;)'  N.,  and  lung.  32°  46'  and  2C"  2&' 
W.  The  Archipelago  consists  of  the  following  ten 
islands:  Hal,  lioavista,  Mayo,  Santiago  (St.  James), 
the  largest.  Forgo,  Urava,  tiranda,  liombo,  St.  Nlculiio, 
and  St.  Luzia;  and  four  Isleis,  Uranco,  liazo,  St.  Vi- 
cente, and  St.  Antuo.  Area  estimated  at  ItitM)  square 
miles.  Population  in  IHuU,  8(1,7)18.  Tho  white  popu- 
lation in  the  whole  Archipelago  is  to  (ho  colored  an 
one  to  twenty.  Thu  surface  of  the  islands  is  in  gonvr- 
al  mountainous,  and  some  of  their  peoks  have  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  'i  ho  volcano  of  Fugo  is  91&7  foot 
in  height.  Tho  soil  is  extremely  various,  but  mostly 
fertile ;  tho  absence  of  trees  and  Iho  scarcity  of  water  arc 
tho'causes  of  frequent  and  severe  distress.  Chief  vege- 
table products,  innizo,  rice,  and  Krencli  beans.  Coll'ue, 
introduced  in  171)0,  has  complctoly  succeeded ;  the  cot- 
ton shrub  is  Indigenous ;  Indigo  grows  wild,  and  tobacco 
is  cultivated  in  some  of  the  islands  ;  tropical  fruits  arc 
abundant.  Tho  sugar-cane  ami  tho  vino  are  culti- 
vated, but  the  manufacture  uf  wine  is  ;irohibited.  Tho 
climate  of  these  islands  is  much  varied  by  cxtronio 
heats  and  droughts,  no  rain  falling  duritig  some  periods 
for  throe  or  four  yean,  llcnce  tho  population  are  fre- 
quently subject  to  distress  and  tiuflcring.  These  visita- 
tions have,  on  several  occasions  during  tho  past  fuw 
years,  strongly  appealed  to  the  synipathlos  oftbecivil- 
i/.od  nations  of  tho  world  in  behalf  of  Iho  87,000  In- 
habiiants  of  these  Islands. — See  article  Mexico, 
Vkkd  Islands,  rsoM  OcronitR  t,  18.20,  to  Jvlt  1, 1S67. 
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In  Ifll'i  the  Importi  from  tlio  llniteil  Statoi  amounted 
io  #57,f>U(),  em|iliiying  lU  veniicis  tvllli  an  aKgrogato 
toiiii«K<>  of  1*1")  t""'-  An  export  duty  of  ^fi  6^)  per 
pipe  is  levied  on  wine.  'I'lio  dutlua  on  the  principal 
iinporli  from  the  United  States  are  as  follows: 

Flour,  |H'r  lisrrel fl  00 

(.'uni,  pur  biiihul Q| 

|{lo<),  \wr  puiiiid i 

HUvoa  (uiiK'),  piT  '.000 1  to 

HUvcn  (fioKahi'iul),  per  lOuO 1  DO 

BUvua  (Iwri'Pl),  per  1000 TS 

l.uiubvr,  per  llXM)fet't ISO 

Port  rhargcs  in  Madeira  amount  to  about  f  18  on  a 
vessi'l  of  any  tonnage,  for  health  olUccr,  guvernnient 
visitn,  luul   cuHiom-liouso  fbes.  —  for  WKiimrs  and 

MkAMUIIKH,  III'  p.  lU'til. 

Verdigris  (iter.  (Jnlmpan;  Fr.  Veri-<le-gri$,  Ver- 
del;  1 1.  Venltritiiit ;  H\),  C'lirilenitlo,  I  Vrrff<<',  Vtrde-ijriii 
l(u»s.  J'lr),  A  kinduf  rust  of  copper,  of  a  beautiful  bluish 
green  color,  formed  from  the  corrosion  of  copper  by  fer- 
mented vegetables. 

Its  spcL'lllc  gravity  Is  1-78.  Its  taste  is  disagreeably 
metallic,  and,  like  all  the  compounds  Into  which  co|>- 
pcr  enters,  It  is  poisonous.  It  was  known  to  tho  an- 
cients, and  various  ways  of  preparing  It  are  described 
by  I'liny.  It  is  very  oxtcnsivi'ly  used  by  painters  and 
in  dyoiiig ;  It  is  also  used  to  some  extent  in  medicine. 
The  best  vordi;;ris  Is  made  at  MontpcUivr;  tho  wines  of 
LunRueduc  being  particularly  well  suited  for  corroding 
copper,  and  forming  this  substance.  It  is  generally 
exported  in  cakes  of  about  'ib  llis.  weight  each.  It  is 
also  nmniifuctured  In  this  country,  by  means  of  tho  re- 
fuse of  cider,  etc.  The  goodness  of  verdigris  Is  Judged 
of  from  tho  drepne.is  and  brightness  of  its  color,  its  dry- 
ness, anil  Its  forming,  when  rubbed  on  the  hand  with  a 
little  water  or  saliva,  smooth  paste,  free  from  grittiness. 
— Tuciisos's  Chemulry;  Mv.v.n'  Cyclupcedia. 

Imports  or  Vebihokis  into  tub  Uniteh  States  roa  xna 

\KAB  K.NniNO  tlUKB  UO,  18bT. 
Whunr*  importeil.  Pounds.  Villus. 

IlHiiilmrg l,n:iT  $30'2 

KiiKland TItO  1»8 

British  American  colonics 200  41 

France 80,301  BOUT 

Spain 220         65 

Total a2,&4S         $.0.0 

None  of  this  was  re-exported,  io  that  tho  whulo  may 
bo  set  down  <'or  homo  consumption. 

Verjuice  (Ger. /I ji-erf;  Fr.  Vevjus ;  It.  Agreito;  Sp. 
Aijraz),  a  kind  of  harsh,  austero  vinegar,  made  of  the 
expresscdjuicuof  the  wild  apple,  or  crab.  Tho  French 
give  this  name  to  unripo  grupcs,  and  to  tho  sour  liquor 
obtained  from  them. 

Vermloelli  (Ger.  Nudeln ;  Du.  Meelneepcn,  Prop- 
pen;  Fr.  Wrmicelli;  It.  Vermicelli,  TayUoUni ;  Sp. /1/e- 
irlat),  a  species  of  whcaten  pasta  formed  into  long, 
slender,  hollow  tubes,  or  threads,  used  among  us  in 
soups,  broths,  etc. — Sec  Macauom. 

Vermilion.    See  CiNNAiiAit. 

Vermont,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America,  lies 
between  lat.  42°  U'  ond  -15°  00'  30"  N.,  and  long.  73° 
20'  W.,  and  contains  an  area  of  8000  square  miles. 
Population  in  17!)0, 85,089;  in  1800, 154,465;  in  1810, 
217,896;  in  1820,  236,704;  in  1840,  291,948;  nnd  in 
1850,  313,011. 

Phyaical  Features,  etc. — This  State  presents  a  very 
considerable  variety  of  surface.  It  is  traversed  from 
north  to  south  by  the  Green  Mountain  range,  some 
summits  of  which  rise  to  a  height  of  4279  feet  above 
the  sea.  About  the  centre  of  tho  State  they  divide 
into  two  ridges,  the  principal  of  which  passes  in  a 
nurth-northeast  direction  into  Canada.  Tho  Green 
Slountains  are  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  wide,  much  in- 
tersected by  valleys  abounding  with  springs  and  brooks, 
and  arc  mostly  covered  with  evergreens  to  their  sum- 
mits, from  which  they  have  derived  their  name.  The 
rivers  are  inconsiderable ;  most  of  those  flowing  east  are 
merely  small  tributaries  of  the  Connecticut ;  those  on 
the  west  sidu  are  larger;  and  the  three  principal,  viz., 


Lamoille,  Misaiaque,  anil'H'Inooikl,  rise  on  the  east  side 
of  the  I  'lU'ipal  mountain  range,  which  they  break 
through    n<i  enter  Lake  Champlaln. 

lAiki"  i'.iumplain,  a  considerable  body  of  water  be- 
twecii  the  States  of  New  York  and  Vermont,  and  pene- 
trating foi  a  few  ndles  into  Canada.  It  Is  140  miles 
In  length,  and  from  1  to  10  In  breadth,  lying  nearly 
north  and  south ;  and  contains  a  great  number  of  small 
islands,  most  of  which  Ixdung  to  Vermont.  The  ('hum- 
plain  Canal,  (!U  miles  in  length,  connects  it  with  the 
Hudson,  and  large  steamboats  and  vessels  of  lUO  Iomk 
navigate  the  lake  from  end  to  end.  The  scenery'  along 
its  shores  Is  highly  picturesque,  and  its  Waters  abound 
I  in  salmon,  ealmon-trout,  sturgeon,  and  other  flsh.  Luke 
Champlaln  is  navigab'e  for  large  vessels,  and  has  sev- 
eral good  harbors  on  ho  Vermont  side.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to\  -'rmont  by  giving  her  facilities 
for  internal  commerce.  From  tho  shape  of  the  lake  it 
gives  the  large  amountof  const  lino  and  length  of  navi- 
gation, and  makes  up  for  the  deflcicncy  of  navigable 
rivers.  Tho  American  commerce  of  Lake  Champlaln  In 
1856  was  over  'J0,000  tons.  The  climate  varies  accord- 
ing to  differences  of  level  and  other  circumstances.  It 
is  healthy,  although  tho  winters  ore  severe.  The  soil 
is  fertile,  but  more  suitable  for  pasturage  than  tillage. 
Wool  Is  tho  stopto  production ;  sheep,  horses,  and  cattle 
aro  raised  In  great  numbers;  marble,  granite,  and  slate 
aro  abundant,  and  valualilt:  quarries  of  each  are  work- 
ed; iron  ore  abounds  in  several  localities  throughout  the 
State,  and  from  tho  sulpl.uret  of  iron,  in  Strafford  and 
Shrewsbury,  copperas  is  exleni«ively  manufactured. 
Several  mineral  springs  occur. 

There  were  in  this  Slate  in  1850,  2,601,400  ocres  of 
land  improved,  and  $1,524,41 3  of  unimproved  in  farms; 
cash  value  of  farms,  $03,867,227,  and  the  value  of  im- 
plements and  machinery,  $2,780,282.  Live  Stock. — 
Horses,  61,007;  asses  and  mules,  218;  milch  cow.i, 
146,128;  working  o.xon,  48,577;  other  cattle,  154,14."; 
sheep,  1,014,122;  swine,  66,296;  value  of  live  stock, 
$12,643,228. 

Ayricultural  Product!,  etc. — Wheot,  636,955  bushels ; 
rye,  176,233;  Indiun  corn,  2,032,380;  oots,  2,307,734; 
barley,  42,150 ;  buckwheat,  209,819;  peas  and  l)enn», 
104,649:  potatoes,  4,951,014;  value  of  products  of  the 
orchard,  $315,255;  produce  of  marketgardens,  $18,853; 
pounds  of  butter  made,  12,137,980 ;  of  cheese,  8,720,884 ; 
maple-sugar,  6,349,357 ;  molasses,  6997  gallons ;  bce,'-- 
wax  and  honey,  249,422  Ui3. ;  wool,  pounds  produced, 
8,400,717 ;  flox,  20,852 ;  silk  cocoons,  208 ;  hops,  288,023; 
tons  of  hay,  866,163:  clover  seeds,  700  buslicls;  other 
gra.ss  seeds,  14,936 ;  flaxseed,  939  bushels ;  and  were 
made  659  gallons  of  wine.  Value  of  honic-mnde  manu- 
factures, $207,710 ;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $1,861,336. 

Manufacture,  etc  There  were  in  the  State  in  1C50, 
11  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $197,500, 
employing  123  moles  and  207  females,  producing  sheet- 
ings, etc.,  valued  at  280,300;  96  woolen  factories,  with 
a  capital  of  $1,016,175,  employing  £00  males  and  812 
females,  manufacturing  3,130,400  yards  of  cloth,  valued 
at  $1,820,769 ;  three  establishments  making  pig-iron, 
with  a  copital  of  $88,000,  employing  133  persons,  pro- 
ducing  pig-iron,  etc.,  valued  at  $80,000 ;  26  cefablish- 
ments,  with  a  capital  of  $290,720,  employing  881  per- 
sons, and  making  5000  tons  of  castings,  etc.,  valued  at 
$460,831 ;  8  establishments,  with  a  capital  of  $62,700, 
employing  67  persons,  monufacturing  2045  tons  of 
wrought  iron,  valued  at  $163,986 ;  83  flouring  and  grist 
mills;  821  saw-mills ;  156  tanneries,  with  a  capital  of 
$411,150,  employing  397  persons,  valued  at  $587,466 ; 
30  printing-offices ;  2  daily,  1  semi-w  cckly,  81  weekly, 
and  2  monthly  publications.  There  were  on  the  Ist 
January,  1856,  8  railroods,  with  616  miles  of  road  fin- 
ished and  in  operation.  Copital  employed  in  manu- 
factures, $5,001,377 ;  voluo  of  monufoctured  articles, 
$8,670,920.  The  principal  places  in  the  State  are 
Montpelier,  tho  capital,  Burlington,  Middlebury,  Brat- 
tleboro,  Norwich,  St,  Albans,  and  Costleton. 
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FOBnOR  COMHKKOI  OF  TUI   STATK  Or  VlKUnNT,  moii  OOTOBIB  1,  1880,  TO  iTuLV  1,  18&T,  BUOWIHO  ALIO  TRI   DtSTBIOT 

TONMAQU  IN   1821,  I8ai,  1841,  AMD  1851. 


y«an  Mdlnf 

KipsfU. 

Impoiti. 

Twnac*  eWftrwI. 

Utelrta 

ToBttaf*. 

DomMllo. 

roKiita. 

ToUI. 

Total, 

AmarlcMi, 

Foi»l(tii. 

Rritbt«r«d. 

Knrollsd  sod 
LU'tiiHd. 

auuuSO,  18-it 

$203,330 

>     . . 

$203,330 

$,J,9H7 

001 

40 

1*274 

1891 

249,216 

$8,478 

267,0!I4 

00,809 

m 

40 

.  •  >  t 

1848 

836.140 

836,14'i 

62,248 

•  • .  > 

.... 

1824 

208,2A8 

208,2!i8 

101,864 

005 

3.'i 

.... 

1888 

!»6,166 

. ..  • 

890,100 

100,(121 

6ti6 

36 

1826 

aH4,20« 

.... 

884,80£ 

888,0,'>0 

•  •  •  • 



ISiT 

1,269,441 

.... 

1,269,441 

144,078 

t  •  •  • 

.  •  •  * 

.... 

IS'ia 

289,010 

.... 

239,010 

177,539 

,  , 

.  •  .  • 

ISiU 

808,079 

8118,079 

2('5,a93 

24,i01 

.... 

1830 

ToUI. . . 

668,260 

.... 

668,260 

140,0.-S9 

19,290 

*6,20i!,fl-.i8 

$?,478 

$6,211,170 

$1,396,719 

46,600 

1411 

8«pt.80,1831 

$026,127 

$986,127 

$160,206 

20,'i01 

6TI 

1832 

319.820 

> . .  • 

3*9,829 

211,072 

14.080 

is:i,5 

377,399 

.... 

877,8.ii) 

6j:i,20o 

85,100 

.... 

18.'»4 

R;54,372 

3;54,878 

82J,806 

85,700 

1836 

s.uin 

.  t  •  • 

8.'8,iei 

217.863 

!I6  8.>8 

.   .   .  t 

.... 

18.M 

188,106 

188,106 

460,840 

30,046 

•   .   .  t 

18.1T 

138,693 

.... 

I3S,693 

•M2,449 

27,011 

.    -    .   . 

. .  •  > 

]83^ 

13i.fl60 

.  *  * 

182,660 

2!«,4t7 

28  480 

1839 

193.886 

. 

i9».8S6 

413,613 

4«,7ti6 

.... 

1840 

ToUI... 

8<I6,160 

306.1f)0 

404.017 

62,084 

.... 

.... 

*8,2J3,4'3 

.... 

$3,273,413 

$3,320,0oU 

324,96t> 

.... 

.Sept  30,1841 

$20».<POS 

$I8,9s;i 

$21  /,987 

$•24(1.73:) 

13,600 

43:(0 

1812 

B5«,2!t8 

7,210 

667,609 

209,808 

.... 

.... 

»mos.,    1843' 

141,834 

28,137 

109.971 

88,000 

16,r:.9 

.... 

June  SO,  1841 

190,074 

216,793 

413,307 

97,183 

66.:i36 

184ft 

213,976 

328  031 

642,007 

81,997 

6272S 

1810 

216.316 

188  604 

40:i.S8)) 

127,228 

79.766 

.... 

1847 

231  985 

882,313 

614,208 

289,041 

72,(104 

.... 

1818 

29S.26J 

a;u,833 

.M4  102 

300,006 

74,116 

.... 

1819 

2;)0,938 

as8,'.i3l 

oss.son 

147,721 

97,218 

3. '5 

1S01 

Toil... 

404,748 

2fl,l.'i7 

430,906 

403,Oi>8 

81.073 

1,"K3 

$>,817,»89 

$1,715,4'tT 

$4,633,430 

$1,967,409 

642,400 

2,1(18 

June  30,1861 

$701,713 

$,-J04 

$702,010 

$091,208 

lOt.lH 

17,7;i4 

1)932 

185i 

2I0.II8S 

17-',0'.'5 

yS8,113 

l'.i2,.V.«t 

•12,97;! 

14.(UI0 

.  .  •  • 

1863 

^82,370 

11.741 

94,117 

184,M2 

14,492 

6,6J4 

IRM 

R  10.078 

1.136  100 

1.446244 

2:t7,27« 

89,803 

10  151 

ia')6 

822,M4 

2,672.924 

2,89,\408 

.'>OI,ti93 

11,K(I 

8.4(i2 

.... 

18.">« 

llf)(l,«((7 

680.843 

1,031, 461) 

1,600,118 

20,1  57 

19,737 

.  •  •  . 

la-iT 

2>.1,(I0.) 

305,461 

648  470 

2,709,193 

21, M2 

2I,(»S4 

.... 

.... 

*  Niiiu  iiiuntlis  tu  Jun'!  JO,  and  the  fiical  year  fixjiii  tliU  Umu  bi'giiiti  July  1, 


liurlinglon,  Vermont,  is  the  principal  port  of  the 
State.  Its  comniorco  i)y  \.nke  Crnmplain,  on  a  bay 
of  w'licli  tlie  town  is  linilt,  is  important,  and  Us  con- 
nections by  rai'.'oad  and  stcambtint  afford  it  every 
facility  in  its  prosecution.  The  harbor  of  Purlington 
is  the  best  on  the  laltc,  and  more  ves.iels  navi);;uting  tiie 
laico  are  owned  hero  than  at  any  other  place.  It  is 
easy  of  access  from  the  north  and  sonth,  and  to  protect 
it  from  thn  west  winds  a  breakwater 900  frdt  long  was 
erectcil.  .Iiinlper  Island  is  distant  touf  miles  from  the 
wharf,  and  contains  eleven  acres  of  fjronnd.  A  light- 
house was  erected  on  this  island  in  IH26;  it  is  in  the 
form  of  tnincatcd  cone,  thirty  feet  hijjh,  eightO"n  feet 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  twelve  at  the  top,  and  is 
kept  lighted  at  night  during  the  season  of  navigatiun, 
from  the  middle  of  April  to  the  1st  of  Deconilwr.  Ilur- 
linglon  \\M  an  extensive  and  fertile  back  country,  and 
the  mercantile  business  of  the  pbue  amounts  to  about 
tl,000,000  annually.  Tonnage  in  1863,  6875;  in  1866 
it  was  7418  tons. 

Vessels.  See  arlMet  Siiii-s  and  Tonxahk 
Victoria  (formerly  called  Australia  Felix  and 
Port  Philip),  0  lirilish  colonial  territory,  conipri.<- 
ing  all  (he  part  of  Australln  south  of  the  rivers  Mur- 
rumbigee  ami  Murray,  bctweisn  bit.  M"  and  .1!)"  S., 
and  long.  14!  "^  and  lf)0"  K.,  having  on  the  northeast 
New  .Souih  Wall's,  on  the  west  the  colony  of  .South  Aus- 
ti'alia,  and  on  the  south  the  ocean  amt  IIrsk's  Strait, 
•eparating  it  from  Tasmania.  Area,  98,(K)()  square 
miles.  Population  in  1851,  77,.<»I5,  of  which  4(i,'-'()2 
were  males,  oiid  Hl.M.'l  females;  in  18.%,  ."iWl.UOO,  and 
of  these  it  is  estiinatc<l  ihat  500(1  are  aborigines.  The 
territory  derived  its  former  name  from  the  line  bay  of 
Port  Philip,  near  the  centre  of  its  oast  lino;  besides 
which,  hero  are  the  InletG  iVcstern  Port,  ("ornor  Inlet, 
Lake  King,  Port  Fairy,  and  Portland  Hay,  most  of 
which  atford  good  anchorage,  and  arc  the  seals  of  In- 


cipient towns.  Surface  mostly  undulating  or  level, 
separated  into  different  river  basins  by  hill  chiiln.s. 
Temperature  at  Port  Philip  ranges  from  82"  to  '.10^  in 
f'l!  year,  and  may  average  about  (U"  Fahr.  Soil  iiHire 
fertile  generally  than  in  New  Suuth  Wales,  thon^li 
around  the  borders  arc  extensive  tracts  of  barren  liuiil. 
I'or  about  50  miles  from  the  coast  the  country  is  al- 
'uost  every  where  of  high  fertility;  there  is  also  much 
good  laud  on  the  banks  of  the  Ilnmo  and  Ilovell ;  and 
although  hitherto  the  corn  raised  has  been  inadequate 
for  h(unc  consumption,  and  n  supply  has  been  iniporlcil 
froi.i  Tasmania,  thir  colony  bids  fair  to  become  a  thriv- 
ing agricultural  region.  Sheep  and  cattle  rearing  ure, 
however,  (he  principal  occ(ipa(ioii8  of  the  populution, 
and  in  1851  the  live  stock  in  the  province  a(nuunt('d 
to  5,000, (HIO  sheep,  10,500  horses,  and  390.000  horned 
cattle.  Ill  the  same  year,  103  acres  were  planted  with 
vines,  and  I.IOO  gallons  of  wine  were  made,  chiefty  nca- 
Geelong.  Wheat,  oals,  barley,  potatoes,  salt  from  the 
lakes,  pumice-stone,  lava,  and  other  volcanic  products 
atinndaiit  in  the  western  plains,  ore  other  uliief  articles 
of  pro<luco.  Some  veins  of  coal,  ar.t  ores  of  copper, 
lead,  and  manganese,  have  been  met  with  near  the 
coast ;  but  few,  if  any,  mines  arc  at  present  wrought. 
The  principal  towns  are  Jlclbourno  and  Geelong.  Tlio 
colony  -was  formerly  called  Australia  Felix,  and  was  at- 
tached to  New  South  Wales.  It  was  formed  inio  a  ilis- 
lluct  colony  In  18.'iO,  un(ier  the  name  of  the  Province  of 
Vi-lorla.  It  was  first  settled  by  the  Hritish  about  18:11. 
The  commercial  relations  of  the  rnitod  Stales  wllh 
.'he  Ilriti.sh  po».He«8lons  in  Auiitralla,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  are  regulated  by  the  orders  of 
(he  local  governments,  wllhin  (he  limits  prescribed  to 
thcirauthorifyby  tho|i'gi.<lallonofthe  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. The  repeal  of  the  Hritish  navigation  laws  ali"l- 
iBlicd  all  the  rcntrlctions  upon  foreign  commerce,  wliii  h 
before  that  period  secured  to  the  Itrllish  merchant  (ho 
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mono;  ^ly  of  supplying  the  markets  of  thes«  distant 
culuiiies.  The  truda  is  now  open  to  ill  flags,  and  the 
v..>i:sciii  oifvery  nation  having  commercial  treaties  witli 
the  mother  couitry  can  freely  and  upon  equal  terms 
ent^r  in  tlie  raco  of  commercial  competition.  Co-oper- 
atiii;;  witli  this  liberal  policy  of  the  mother  country^ 
the  discovery  of  gold  in  rsomn  of  tlie  Australian  posses- 
sions in  18M  contriliuted  largely  to  infuse  new  com- 
mercial life  and  vigor  into  that  distapt  part  of  the 
giolie.  Some  estimate  may  be  formed  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  wonderful  advance  of  these  colonies  in  commer- 
cial and  cnlunial  greatness,  tlie  increase  of  their  im- 
poits  and  exports,  and  tliu  augmentation  of  their  re- 
sources generally,  by  glancing  over  tlio  subjoined  sta- 
tistics. 

In  184.)  the  value  of  the  imports  of  the  colony  of  Vic- 
toria was  $1,229,810  i  that  of  tlicir  exports,  $1,639,830. 
Ur  tills  latter  sum  wool  covered  nearly  $1,000,000,  all 
of  w  liiih  was  shipped  to  Urrai  Britain.  Value  of  ini- 
port.sin  1847,  $2,188, 480;  of  which  $l,&92,120weru  from 
Ureat  liritain.  Value  of  exports  in  1817,  $3,342,555 ; 
of  which  wool  coveri'd  1^2,829,02^,  distributing  the  bal- 
aiicv  (^ii!5l;t,580) between  the  artidesof  beef, pork,  horses, 
horned  cuttle,  and  tallow.  Number  of  vessels  in  1847, 
42.'1,  with  a  toiumifc  of  47,885. 

'I'lie  fuUowing  tuhlcs  will  exhibit  the  trade  of  the 
colony  uf  Victoria  from  1851  to  the  end  of  the  first  i:alf 
of  1854 : 

Import!.  EiporU. 

In  tlio  year  1S51 $4:iro,l(0  $4.1^1,210 

ISM lT,r>i4,:i.\'>  86  086,T7» 

"  ISiy 70.4Ta,V!X.  46,4l2,870 

III  till,  half  yeiii  uf  1864 4'.\7S0,B40  24,50:1,400 

Amount  of  flour  frum  the  United  S*>ites  imported  in 
1853,  16,0;!6  ton:. ;  and  more  than  one  half  of  the  whole 
quantity  imported.  Amount  imported  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  in  the  half  year  of  1854,  8720  tons;  or  more 
than  one-third  of  uU  imported. 

The  total  exports  from  the  Untied  States  to  Aus- 
tralia for  tl<e  year  cntiing  June  80,  1857,  were  as  fol- 
lows : 

Bonrds $214,892      Tobsce-., $236,128 

Manufni'.  ol'Wool  .  '<6I,'.'(I0  II00.M  and  shoes..        14U.40.'> 

lincou 111,08s  Other  BiticlcB. .. .     1,461.2;» 

F'"'"- 893,0T()              .potal »a,a.,7,131 

Ahekioan  Vessels  wninii  abrived  at  Meliiournb  raou 

J.VNnAUY,  ISM,  TO  Septeuueb,  1864. 

from  y<:w  i'ork. 

Ships 6j ;  Hvoiago  puBsage,  121  ilays. 

IturkB 22;         "  "        118    ■' 

Jlri([K 2;         "  "        140    " 

Miooiiers 7;        "  "        120    " 

From  Honton, 

Ships it>;  average  passage,  112  Jays. 

Harks 20;        "  "        118    •' 

llriKK 2;         "  "        127    " 

SrIi(innoi*s 5;         **  **        124    *' 

VpshcIs,  178;  aKKregato  tomiaKc,  77,fill.'l. 

Four  .'\mer!can  brius  made  lhi>  passage  in  90  doys, 
and  one  schooiior  in  91  duy.s.  These  vessels  were  laden 
with  lIoiir,provisions,lunibcr,andgL'neral  caixo.  When 
the  niurliet  is  not  overstoclicd,  as  was  the  case  in  1858, 
American  Hour  of  the  best  quality  (and  none  else  need 
1)0  exported)  brings  from  $15  GO  to  $10  80  per  barrel. 
Twelve  dollars  can  be  laid  as  tlio  llxcd  market  price 
for  first  quality  flour,  at  least  until  the  Auslraliuns 
pay  more  attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  which  w  ill 
iiurdly  be  the  case  so  long  as  they  can  Mud  golil  nug- 
gits  weighing  98i  lbs.  each.  Anieilcan  provitions, 
lianis,  bucon,  butter,  cheese,  beef,  pork,  preserves,  fur- 
niture, wooden  houses,  carriages,  wagons,  Iioots,  etc., 
are  much  souglit  for  in  the  markets  uf  Victoria,  and  al- 
ways cuniuiaud  renuinorutlve  prices,  Tlie  facilities 
for  discharging  and  dispatching  sliips  have  greatly  in- 
creased within  the  past  year.  lltTore  that  period,  90 
days  was  considered  good  dispatch ;  now  from  12  to 
80  (lays  is  tho  time  ;  and,  indited,  80  days  Is  considerod 
unwarrantably  long. 

It  may  be  interesting,  and  nuf  -Itvigetlier  inappropri- 


ate, to  notica  in  this  place  the  astonishing  pnuluction 
of  gold  in  thij  colony,  compared  with  the  aggregate  min- 
ing operations  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  especially 
in  California.  The  gold  diggings  in  Victoria  extend 
from  long.  142°  86'  to  147°  30',  and  from  lat.  36°  20'  to 
87°  40',  over  districts  embracing  more  than  800,000 
square  miles,  or  more  than  lialf  the  area  of  the  colony. 

VICTO8IA  (iOLD. 

OancM. 
From  the  end  of  Beuteraber,  IS.")!,)  ,  „„„  ,„o 

to  riccomber  81, 1852 /  4,008,188 

From  Uecembor,  1862,  to  I)cccui-f  »  /win  ti<a 

ber,  1S6S >■  3,000,042 

From  Uccenilicr,  1S53,  to  Sep'.em-l ,  ,,„  k,„ 
ber,  1164  (by  escort  only)  ....../  Mat^SlO 

Total 8,8il»,04U 


Amoanl. 
I88,7t»7,020 

69,480,080 

22,010,880 


$170,807,080 

COMPAniBON  0»  THE  AVERAOE  TZARLY  I'BODUOE  OF  GOLD. 

Victoria $«0,000,fl00 

(Jallfomla 66,000,000 

Kussla  (L'ral  Mountains) lO.OOO.tiflO 

Aggregate  amount  (annual)  of  Victoria,  Call-1    ^,„mnnnnt,n 
foriila,  and  liusslai.  mines (  $l-iO,<«»,000 

— See  arlicles  AusritAl.iA  and  Meliiourne. 

ViklngB,  or  Sea  Kings,  among  the  Danes  or 
Normans  leaders  of  piratical  squadr(>ns,  who  passed 
their  lives  in  roving  the  seas  in  search  of  spoil  and  ad- 
ventures. Tho  younger  sons  of  the  Scandinavian  kings 
or  garls,  having  no  inheritance  but  tho  ocean,  natural- 
ly collected  aro'jnd  their  standards  the  youth  of  infe- 
rior order,  who  were  equally  destitute  with  themselves. 
These  were  the  same  who  in  Kngland  and  Scot- 
land, under  the  name  of  Vana,  and  on  the  continent 
under  that  of  Normatu,  at  iirst  desolated  the  maritime 
coasts,  and  afterward  penetrated  into  the  interior  jf 
countries,  and  formed  permanent  settlements  in  their 
conquests. 

Vine.  The  vino  was  known  to  Koah.  A  jcolony 
of  vine-dressers  from  I'hocea,  in  Ionia,  settled  at  Slar- 
seilles,  and  instructed  tlie  South  Gauls  in  tillage,  vine- 
dressing,  and  coinnicrcc,  about  GOO  u.v.  Some  think 
the  vines  arc  aborigines  of  Langucdoc,  Provence,  and 
Sicily,  and  that  they  grew  spontaneously  on  tho  Medi- 
terranean sliorcs  of  Italy,  France,  and  Spain.  The 
vine  wa3  carried  into  Chiimpagne,  ond  part  of  Uer- 
many,  A.:>.  279.  The  vine  and  sugar-cane  were  plant- 
ed in  Madeira  in  1420.  It  was  planted  in  Kngland  in 
1552;  and  in  tho  gardens  of  Ilanipton-cunrt  puluce  is 
an  old  and  cclilnated  vine  said  to  surpass  any  known 
vino  in  Knropc. — See  GitArKS  and  Wine.  The  follow- 
ing is .-)  tradition  in  relation  to  the  vine  :  "  When  Adam 
planted  the  first  vine  and  left  it,  Satan  approached  it, 
and  said,  'Lovely  plant!  I  will  cherish  thee;'  and 
thereupon  taking  three  animals,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  and  a 
hog,  ho  (layed  tliein  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  their 
bluud  has  been  imbibed  by  the  fruit  to  this  day.  Thus, 
if  yuu  take  one  guldct  of  wine,  yuu  are  clieered  by  its 
influence,  yet  arc  mild  and  docile  as  the  Ininb;  if  you 
take  two  gullets,  yuu  bceonic  furious,  and  rave  and 
belle •'.'  like  the  Hun  ;  and  if  you  drink  of  the  third  gub- 
let,  your  reason  sinks,  and,  like  the  hog,  you  wallow  in 
the  niiie." — Asiii:.     See  Winb. 

Vinegar  (( i( r.  A'i.w/;  Vu.Azijn;  Fr.  Viiialtp-e ;  It. 
Ar<ti>;  Sp.  niid  I'ort.  I'lHOipe;  Kuss,  U Iziis ;  Lat.ylri- 
lum). — See  Ai'iu  (AcK.Tic),  for  a  description  of  vinegar. 
Vinegar  was  known  nearly  as  toon  as  wine.  The  an- 
cients had  several  kinds  of  vinegar  which  Ihey  used  fur 
drink.  The  Itonian  soldiers  were  accustomed  to  take  It 
in  their  marches.  Tlio  liible  represents  lioaz,  a  rich 
citizen  of  llethlehcin,  as  providing  vinegar  for  his  reap- 
ers, into  which  they  might  dip  tiielr  bread,  and  kindl;- 
iiiviting  Hutli  to  share  with  them  in  their  repast :  honcii 
we  may  infer  that  the  harvesters  at  that  period  partook 
of  this  liquid  for  their  refreshnieni — a  custom  still  prev- 
alent in  Spain  and  Italy.  It  is  conjectured  that  tho 
vinegar  wliicli  the  liunian  soldiers  ollerod  to  our  Sav- 
iour at  Ilia  cruclli.\ion  was  that  whicli  they  used  for 
their  own  drinking.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
potent  vinegar  wiiich  was  not  proper  for  drinking  till 
diluted. 
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KxFosn  OF  ViNKOAR  rROM  Tnn  Uhitid  States  ros  tub 
Yeab  xndino  Juki  80,  ISTiT. 

Whllhir  eiporUd.  U>Uoi».  Valu. 

SwediHh  Wi-st  liidit'8 '^41  $(4 

DaiilHli  West  Indlos 640  M 

Dutch  West  Indloii 6,074  666 

Dutch  Uuiana 401  75 

Caiiad* 6,1,074  8,26D 

Other  llrltlsh  North  American  Poiui,  83,149  8,749 

Hritlsh  West  liiillcB 2U137  8,itl8 

Ili-ltiah  Ilonduraa I.BIUS  213 

Uritlsh  (hiiana 16,600  1,669 

llritish  I'ossciislon9  in  Africa 8,626  609 

Other  port* 'n  Africa 5J9  101 

British  Kost  Indies 1,688  2;I4 

French  West  Indies 600  60 

Cuba 18364  3,881 

PortoKico 390  63 

llayti 2,861  437 

Mexico 6,860  1,085 

L'ontrnl  Kepiiliiic 40  5 

NewOranada 6,88T  918 

Vcncmiela 8»0  183 

Argentine  Kepubilo 0,846  818 

Chill 10,7,V)  1,084 

I'cni 16,167  2,68J 

Sandwich  Islands 2.422  48.'-. 

China S.VjT  868 

Whale-fisheries 7,7C4  734 

ToUl,  1886-'57 230,(0  $30,7S8 

There  wera  no  imports  of  vinegar  into  tlio  United 
States  for  the  year  1857. 

Viol  and  Violin.  As  the  lyre  of  the  Grcelts  was 
the  liarp  of  the  moderns,  so  the  viol  and  vicllo  of  the 
Middle  Ages  l>ccamc  the  mo  Icrn  violin.  The  viol  was 
of  various  sizes  formerly,  as  it  is  at  present,  and  was 
anciently  very  much  in  use  for  cliambcr  airs  and  songs. 
That  of  three  strings  was  iiUrodurod  into  ICurope  liy 
thi!  jugglers  of  the  13th  century.  '»he  violin  was  in- 
vented toward  the  close  of  the  same  century. — Anns 
LKScii.KT,  The  (iddle,  however,  is  mentioned  as  early 
as  A.i>.  1200,  in  the  legendary  life  of  St.  Christopher. 
It  was  introduced  into  England,  some  sav,  by  Charles 
II.  in  1084. 

Virginia,  one  of  the  United  .States  of  America,  lies 
between  lat.  .'iG^  i!.'i'  and  110'  -I.S'  N,,  and  between  long. 
75"  26'  and  83°  40'  W.  It  is  .370  miles  long,  ond  200 
miles  broad  at  its  greatest  breadth,  containing  G1,H52 
square  tnilcs.  Population  in  1700,  747,010;  in  1800, 
88ti,H9;  in  I8I0,  !)7I,G.'2;  in  1820, 1,0G5,;)6G;  in  ]8;i0, 
1,211,272;  in  1840,  l,23.i,797;  and  in  1850,  1,421,GGI. 

ICaili/  History. — The  coa.st  of  the  country  which  we 
now  nuuic  Virginia  is  said  to  have  been  known  to  tlii 
old  Nurlhmen.  One  of  them,  Gudleif  Ciudlaugscn,  is 
said  to  have  sailed  in  the  year  1028  so  far  to  the  south. 
lie  Is  suppo.sed  to  have  cill'.'d  the  country  lluUram'in- 
Hat  iHil,  the  Land  of  the  Wliiteincn,  which  may  bo  con- 
sidered the  oldest  and  lirst  name  under  which  these  re- 
gions became  ever  known  to  the  Kuropeans. 

The  Spaniards,  riuce  l.V.'O,  induileil  the  land  under 
the  names  of  TeiTa  <le  A>)llon  and  h'londa,  and  the 
French,  since  liiGl,  under  the  iiunie  u{ Xourelle  Frnnce, 
The  Knglish  invented  the  name  Virginia  at  first  (l.'>8:)) 
for  Iho  country  lying  round  I'uuilico  and  Allieniarle 
.Sound.  They  compose.!  this  name,  it  is  said,  for  two 
reasons :  first,  beiaii.sc  it  was  discovered  in  the  reign 
of  their  Virgin  tiueeii,  Klizabeth;  and,  s  vondly,  "  be- 
cause Iho  country  seemed  still  to  retain  the  virgin 
purity  and  plenty  of  the  first  creation,  and  the  people 
llicro  the  primitive  iimocence." 

They  extended  this  name  at  onco  over  a  great  part 
of  the  east  coast,  and  particularly  over  the  vicinity  of 
I'liekapeake  Itay,  which  was  already  discovered  from 
I  he  Hoanokn  ^.ttlcnienls,  and  which  wo  s.'C  inclii<led 
u.hler  the  namo  of  Virginia  on  the  lirst  map  of  Vir- 
ginia, l.^'JO. 

When,  since  1606,  the  Chesapeake  Hay  was  letter 
explorcit  and  settled,  and  when  it  bocanie  the  prinr'ipal 
centra  of  the  Knglish  setlluments  on  the  cast  coast,  this 
region  was,  par  excellence,  called  Virginia,  sometimes 
Now  Virginia,  while  the  former  settlements  and  coun- 
try round  Albemarle  ,Sound,  then  forsaken,  were  some- ; 
times  (for  inslume,  on  a  niup  of  (uplain,!.  Sniilli)  call- 


ed Ould  Virginia.  This  was,  howover,  more  a  popu- 
lar manner  of  denomination.  The  official  or  legal 
name  of  the  country  was,  in  the  year  1606,  by  King 
.lames  I.  thus  confined :  He  called  Virginia,  or  the  Vir- 
ginian territory  or  coast,  the  whole  east  coast  of  North 
America,  from  the  thirty-fourth  to  the  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  north  latitude.  This  whole  territory  was  di- 
vided by  the  royal  patent  into  two  ports,  a  northern 
and  a  southern.  'The  southern  commenced  in  the 
south  at  34°  north  l.itltudc,  and  ended  in  the  north 
at  about  40°  north  latitude.  It  was  culled  the  First 
Colony,  or  the  Southern  Settlements  in  Virginia,  or 
Virginio  proper. 

When  Captain  J.  Smith  and  Prince  Charles  invent- 
ed and  introduced  (1616)  for  Northern  Virginio  the  new 
name  of  New  England,  the  appellation  Southern  Vir- 
ginia disappeared,  and  was  changed  to  Virginia. 

By  the  separation  of  the  territories  of  Maryland 
(1632),  of  Corolnna  (1620),  and  of  Carolina  (1G68),  the 
name  and  province  of  Virginia  lost  a  great  deal  of  their 
former  extension,  and  received  at  last  their  present 
limits,  between  TiVi"  and  86^°  north  latitude,  so  fur  as 
our  coast  is  concerned.  The  changes  of  the  boundaries 
toward  the  interior  regions  have  no  interest  hero  for 
us. — Koiii.. 

I'liynical  Features,  etc. — As  regards  surface  and  soil, 
this  State  may  l>e  divided  into  four  sections.  The 
eastern  includes  a  tract  of  about  100  to  120  miles  in 
width,  and  is  generally  low  and  level,  and  in  some 
places  marshy.  It  has  a  light  sandy  soil,  mostly  cov- 
ered with  pines.  West  of  the  line  of  the  head  of  title- 
water  the  country  becomes  undulating  ond  hilly,  until 
it  attains  one  continuous  mounlain  elevation  known  as 
the  Uluo  Ridge,  crossing  the  entire  width  of  the  State. 
The  alluvial  lands  in  this  tract  arc  for  the  most  part 
very  fertile,  those  of  James  Kivcr  especially  being  un- 
usually productive.  Tim  third  section  includes  the 
valley  between  the  Blue  Hidgo  and  the  Alleghany 
Mountains.  This  tract,  though  in  parts  broken  by 
mountains,  is  generally  the  most  fertile  and  healthy 
part  of  tlio  State.  Tho  fourth  section  includes  the 
country  between  tho  Alleghany  chain  and  the  Ohio. 
This  portion,  though  in  many  places  wild  and  broken, 
has  a  great  deal  of  fine  fertile  land,  and  vast  deposits 
of  coal,  iron,  salt,  etc.  Gold  is  found  in  Fluvanna  and 
Buckingham  counties  and  vicinity;  and  many  valu- 
able ivineral  springs  exist. 

There  wore  in  this  State  in  1850,  10,860,135  acres  of 
land  improved;  and  15,792,176  unimproved  land  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $216,401,513;  and  the 
value  of  implements  and  nmchincry,  f  7,021,772.  /.li'e 
.Stuck. — Horses,  272,403;  usses  and  mules,  21,483;  niilcli 
cow.s,  3l7,fil9;  working  oxen,  89,513;  other  i-atlle, 
Gri9,l,37:  sheep,  1,310,(M)1;  swine,  1,829,843.  Value 
of  live  stock,  $.3.3,056,650. 

Ayriculliiral  J'rpducis,  r/c— Wheat,  11,212,616  liush- 
el» ;  rye,  458,9,'10 ;  Indian  corn,  35,224,319  ;  oats, 
10,170,'U3;  barley,  25,437  ;  buckwheat,  214,898;  peas 
and  beans,  621,579;  potatoes,  1,316,933;  sweet  pot.i- 
toos,  1,813,631;  rice,  17,151  llis.;  vaino  of  products  of 
tho  orchard,  <!l77,1.37;  produce  of  market  ganlens, 
4il83,017;  pounds  of  butter  maile,  11,089,359:  of  cheese, 
13(1,292;  moplo-sugar,  1,227,666  lbs. ;  molasses,  10,322 
gi"  ('  ,s;  beeswax  and  honey, 880,707 ;  wool,  2,8()0, 705 
lbs.  ,>roduced;  cotton,  3947;  (lax,  1,000,460:  silk  co- 
coons, 517;  hops,  1I,5(I(!  lbs.;  loboix'o,  66,803,227; 
hoy,  369,(198  tons;  be(np,  88  tons  :  clover  seeds,  2!i,727 
liushcls;  other  grass  seeds,  53,428;  tl&x-,seeil,  52,;I18 
l)U»licls;  and  were  made,  5408  gallons  of  wine;  value 
of  home-made  manufactures,  f  2, 166,312;  of  slaughter- 
ed animals,  $7, .502,986, 

Jlinrs,  lie. — The  Potomac  liiver  separates  Virginia 
from  Maryland,  .lames  Kiver  is  the  largest  which  be- 
longs to  this  Stale.  It  is  600  miles  In  length,  and 
Hows  from  the  mountains  in  the  interior  behind  the 
nine  IJidgc,  through  which  It  pusses.  It  Is  navigalilc 
for  sloops  120  miles,  and  for  boats  much  farther,  und 
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flows  into  Chciapeake  Bay.  The  Appomattox  is  180 
miles  long,  and  caters  James  liiver  100  miles  above 
Hampton  ISoads,  and  is  navigable  VI  miles  to  Peters- 
burg. Tlie  Rappahannock,  180  miles  long,  and  navi- 
gable 110  miles  for  sloops,  rises  in  the  ISlue  Ridge,  and 
flows  into  the  Cliesapeake.  Yorl.  Uiver  enters  the 
Chesapeake  30  miles  below  the  Rappahannock,  and  is 
navigable  40  miles  for  ships.  The  bhenandoah  enters 
the  I'otomac  just  before  'ts  pas^jgn  through  the  Itlue 
Uidgc.  or  the  rivers  west  of  the  mountains,  the  Great 
Kanawiia  rises  in  North  Carolina,  ;iasscs  through  tliis 
State  and  enters  the  Ohio.  The  Little  Kanawha  also 
flows  into  the  Ohio.  The  Monangahola  rises  in  this 
State,  tliough  it  runn  chiefly  ir  Pennsylvania.  Tiie 
lower  port  of  Chesa{:  .<>k«  V..'.j  .  ivhoUy  in  this  State, 
is  15  miles  wide  at  its  nioi>'''  id  enters  the  Atlantic 
between  Capo  Charles  and  Oj,.3  Henry. 

Manufacturet,  etc. — There  were  in  the  State  in  1860, 
24  cotton  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $1,898,200, 
employing  1148  males  and  1578  females,  producing  ar- 
ticles valued  at  $1,438,109 ;  41  woolen  factories,  witli  a 
capital  of  $824,700,  manufacturing  woolen  goods  val- 


ued at  $690,802.  Total  capital  invested  in  manufac- 
tures, $18,108,793.  Value  of  manufactured  articles, 
$20,000,000.  There  were  in  January,  1856,  21  rail- 
roads,  with  1295  miles  of  railroad  finished  and  in  op- 
eration, and  1180  in  course  of  construction. 

I'rincipal  Ports. — Alexandria,  100  miles  from  the 
Chesapeake  Bay,  lat.  38°  48'  N.,  lo-ig.  0°  3'  W.  from 
Washington.  It  is  flnely  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Potomac,  which  has  a  depth  of  water  here  siifH- 
cient  for  vessels  of  the  largest  class,  be:::  ~  about  24  feet 
at  the  wharves,  and  40  feet  in  the  channel.  The  ton- 
nage in  1856  was  7221  tons.  Norfolk,  situated  on  the 
Elizabeth  River,  eight  miles  from  Hampton  Roads, 
Chesapeake  Bay,  in  lat.  37°  12'  N.,  and  long.  76°  4*0' 
W.  Its  harbor  is  capacious  and  deep,  easy  of  access, 
and  safe  in  all  weathers.  The  Roads  ore  formed  by 
an  enlargement  of  James  River  at  its  mouth,  in  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  they  ofter  an  anchorage  unsurpassed 
in  the  world.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  is 
Portsmouth,  in  connection  with  which  it  is  the  chief 
naval  station  of  the  Union.  The  tonnage  of  Norfolk 
in  1856  was  27,757  tons. 


I'OBEIGN  C'OMMSBOI  OF  TUB  STATE  OF  VIRGINIA,  FROM  OcTOBEB  1.  1S20,  TO  JOLT  1,  185T,  BHOWINQ  ALSO  TUB  DiBTSIOT 

TONNAOB  IN  1821,  1831,  1841,  and  ISCl. 


Vcftn  ending 

KxiiorU. 

lui  porta. 

TunuRge 

leared. 

District  Tonnage.          | 

Domeallc. 

Foreign. 

Total. 

Tol»l. 

American. 

Foreign. 

RcgUtereil. 

Gtirolloil  nnil 
Licenced. 

Sept.  80,1821 

*  8,020,  no 

$53,040 

$3,019,210 

$1,078  4  0 

33516 

0,458 

12,216 

45,53T 

18.>2 

8,200,852 

7,637 

8,217,C89 

864,102 

30,122 

7,413 

.... 

1823 

4,(100,014 

5,874 

4,000,788 

681.810 

28..';0G 

9,320 

1824 

3.2;0,4TS 

I  oso 

8,277,604 

f.39.787 

45.077 

8,070 

.  •  •  • 

1826 

4,122.340 

7,180 

4.129,620 

653,603 

4l,3(i9 

7.0111 

, , , , 

1828 

4,690.o;7 

055 

4,690,732 

635,438 

60,TR4 

8,06;i 

.... 

182; 

4,(MG,7a7 

11.201 

4,657.988 

431,765 

53,'.35 

7,>-4T 

1828 

3.324,010 

ittroi 

8,840,1S5 

875,233 

42,!  58 

7,278 

•  •  •  > 

1829 

8,783  403 

3  939 

8,787,431 

895.352 

40,620 

0,771 

.... 

1880 

Total. . . 

4.788  8  'J 
$3S;775.4S1' 

2  4S0 

4  7:11.^84 

408.78;) 

43,716 

4,3r.6 

$i08,i.UO 

$38,b84,U4l 

$0,001,398 

410,781 

73, 102 

Sept  30, 1831 

$4,140,980 

$4S9 

$4,15n,47r 

$4SS,6}2 

48.719 

11,879 

12,3! 9 

24,9CB 

1832 

4,4!  3,910 

10,734 

4,510.6.50 

f51,C39 

r;6.7S3 

19,383 

1838 

4,4S9,&'4 

8,(5;', 

4.4«7.6'<7 

090,391 

46  627 

21,900 

.... 

1884 

5.4C9,V40 

18  853 

6,483.(98 

S37,r.'.5 

49,8(:S 

17,097 

•  .  .  . 

1S85 

6,(i54,44.'> 

9,018 

0,(01,003 

691,255 

43,092 

13,fi57 

.... 

1838 

0,044,028 

148,012 

0,192,C40 

1,106,S14 

42,012 

10.719 

.  .  .  < 

18S7 

8.0:19,110 

3.  cot 

8.702,714 

81.",802 

29.397 

10.502 

•  •  .  ■ 

1888 

3.977,S!i,'i 

8,."33 

3,(80.228 

577,142 

18,779 

9,711 

.... 

.... 

1830 

r,,  183,424 

.'1.772 

6,187,190 

913,402 

41.4'14 

7  895 

•  •  .  • 

1640 

Total... 

4.7fl.i.'.';;7 

8. 2.-3 

4,778,220 

615,085 

48,400 

8,21s 
141,381 



$18,301,515 

$i2(i,700 

$48,5i2,271 

$7,217,497 

420,331 

8ept.30,1S4t 

*.5,0C8.91O 

SL.WO 

$6,030,  •;80 

$,177,237 

63.910 

9,333 

18,155 

32,202 

1842 

8,74,5,227 

5.159 

.3,75'l,.3SC 

31t).705 

4,5.122 

10,518 

OinoB.,    1S43' 

1,9.'^4,510 

2,0r;5 

1,!67.U'5 

187,002 

34.943 

4,353 

June  30, 1844 

2,»2u,23S 

19.  (>41 

2,942,279 

267.054 

44,100 

7,343 

1845 

2,101.015 

3,530 

2,104,581 

267  6.58 

.".O.ISI 

4,521 

1848 

8,52S,»03 

330 

3.5:'9,299 

209.004 

4S,5T1 

7.1  ('8 

1K4T 

6  0J5  fiOS 

12,700 

6,6  8,374 

880,127 

6.3,110 

36,(72 

1848 

S,079.8.W 

i.r>,-t 

3,081,412 

21,5,081 

48  420 

10,r72 

.... 

1K49 

8  3«9.4.2 

4,3,0 

3,!i7.3.7r,8 

241,!  .35 

5a,9S9 

10.589 

:SB0 

Total... 

3.413,1.58 

2.4-8 

!!,4l5,fl40 

420  5;  9 

42,091 

23.307 

— r'fi — 

lf35,9S9,0D9 

$53,107 

lti30,IU3,10« 

$-J,8.  5,(102 

475,442 

1.9,171 

June  80, 1801 

$3.(87,444 

$2,024 

$3,0.'0,0CS 

$K)2,f33 

31,101 

31.1!^6 

i«,:m7 

62  40." 

1852 

2,721,707 

2,!  50 

2.724,657 

735, 8,';  8 

37,3-4 

29,lif-9 

18M 

8,3;!2.501 

4.2!'.0 

3,!!0rt,7ill 

3!  9.004 

;!5,901 

27,f0ii 

.... 

1854 

4.75',218 

1,(30 

4.Tf4,14S 

1,270,210 

52,003 

30,607 

ISfD 

4  34ti.:;2» 

33  rm 

4  379,i;23 

8r;5,405 

48.790 

22,94.' 

.... 

m-ifl 

5.4K9,fi22 

5,745 

5.4!'6,307 

69-',3;T> 

43,079 

21,048 

.... 

IR'iT 

7.231,330 

15,379 

7,249,709 

1.530,154 

00,224 

22,r.(,0 

•  Nine  nioiitliB  to  June  30,  and  the  fiscal  year  from  this  timo  begins  July  1. 


Vitr^.-!.     ,S>e  CoiTKiiAa. 

Vitriol,  Oil  Ol.     See  Acid  (St'i-i'iU'iiic). 

iMrOIiTS    OF    \'lTnIOI.    INTO    TIIE    t'NITEIl    8TATE8    TOB    THE 

Year  eniuno  June  Ho,  1857. 


Whence  imported. 

"^niuo  or  Roman.      |         '    00  of.              | 

IVundH. 

Value.     |    i'.«niil«. 

Value. 

17,320 

9, 41 12 

2,04(1 

00,383 

340 

200 

$1(151 

716 

135 

3904 

10 

13 

14H0 
191 

$55 
43 

Knpliind 

IlritUh  West  Indies, . 
Total 

1 5,0!IO 

$.'*:!t4 

1o7l 

$8 

'Voyages.    The  first  great  voyage,  or  voyage  prop- 


erly BO  ciileii,  was  by  order  of  Nccho,  |>lmroah  of  Kgj'pl, 
when  S'lino  Plifciiician  nilots  sailed  from  Kgypt  down 
the  Arabic  Ctiilf,  round  what  is  now  called  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  cnlprod  tho  Meditcrram^an  by  the  Straits 
of  Gibraltar,  coasted  along  tlie  norlli  of  Africa,  and  at 
length  arrived  in  Kgy))t,  after  a  navigation  of  about 
throe  years,  (i04  n.c. — Id.Aiu,  IlKuoixvn'.s.  Tbo  lirst 
voyage  round  the  world  was  inade  by  a  ship,  part  of  a 
Spanish  squadnm  which  Iwid  been  under  the  command 
of  Magellan  (who  was  killed  at  llie  Philippine  Islands 
in  a  skirmish)  in  1519-20.  The  era  of  voyages  of  dis- 
covery was  the  end  of  the  18...  century. — <Se«  CoM- 
.MKiicR,  Ilittonj  of  I  Pacific  Ocean,  etc. 
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WagM.  The  wages  of  inndiy  workmen  in  En- 
gland were  first  fixed  by  act  of  Parliament,  26  Edward 
III.,  1350.  Hay-makers  had  but  one  iwnny  a  day. 
Master  carpenters,  masons,  tilers,  and  other  coverers 
of  houses,  bad  not  more  than  8J.  per  day  (about  9i^.  of 
the  present  currency,  sterling),  and  their  servants  Hd. 
—ViNBH's  Statuta.  By  the  23d  Henry  VI.,  1444,  the 
wages  of  a  bailiff  of  buslMndry  was  23(.  id.  per  annum, 
and  clothing  of  the  price  of  6i.,  with  meat  and  drinli ; 
chief  hind,  carter,  or  shepherd,  20*. ;  clothing,  it. :  com- 
nion  servant  of  huslMndry,  16«. ;  clothing,  iOd. :  woman- 
servant,  10(. ;  clothing,  it.  By  the  11th  Henry  VII,, 
1495,  there  was  a  like  rate  of  wages,  only  with  a  little 
advance ;  as,  for  instance,  a  free  mason,  master  car- 
penter, rough  mason,  bri^.khiyer,  master  tiler,  pluml>- 
•r,  glazier,  carver,  or  joiner,  was  allowed  from  Easter 
to  Michaelmas  to  talLe  6d.  a  day,  without  meat  and 
drink ;  or  with  meat  and  drink,  id. ;  from  Michaelmas 
to  Easter,  to  abate  Icf.  A  mastei*  having  under  him 
six  men  was  allowed  Id,  a  day  extra.  The  following 
were  the  wages  of  harvest-men  in  England  at  different 
periods: 
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Wake,  the  track  of  a  ship  which  she  leaves  in  the 
water.  A  vessel  directly  astern  of  another  is  said  to 
be  in  her  wake. 

Wales,  a  peninsular  portion  of  South  Britain,  on 
its  west  side,  between  la>.  ■(1°  23'  and  63°  26'  N.,  and 
loLg.  2°  41'  and  5°  17'  W.,  having  on  the  east  the  En- 
glisi.  counties  of  Chester,  Salop,  Hereford,  and  Mon- 
mouth, and  on  other  sides  the  Bristol  and  St.  George's 
clianncls  »n(l  the  Irish  Sea. 

Agriculture  is  extremely  backward.  Barley  and 
oatij  arc  the  chief  grain  raised  i  the  culture  of  potatoes 
and  tuiiiips  is  extending.  Firms  mostly  small,  aver- 
aging in  South  Wales  only  from  60  to  GO  acres,  where, 
however,  the  tenan;i.r}'  are  fur  liettcr  lodged  tlian  in 
the  nortli.  '  >irge  nurabe-s  of  cattle  are  reared  for  the 
English  mat  .^ets.  The  number  of  sheep  is  estimated 
at  1,2  \000,  and  thr  aniiurl  proiluce  of  wool  at  1U,(XK) 
packs.  A  hardy  small  br^ed  of  ponies  is  reared,  es- 
pecially in  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Merion- 
eth. The  mining  interest,  is  highly  iuiportant.  Iron, 
copper,  lead,  silver,  slate,  linicstone,  and  in  the  south 
Urge  quantities  of  coal  are  raised,  which  last  product 
U  extensively  exported,  and  used  ii.  lurge  quantities 
on  the  spot  for  smelting  Ijoth  British  add  foreign  ores. 
In  1840  South  Wales  had  132  fun-.aces  in  operation, 
consuming  anniulty  nbout  1,43G,0!)0  tons  of  coal,  and 
producing  605,000  tons  of  inm;  and  North  Wales  12 
furnaces,  consuming  110,000  tons  of  cuul,  and  produc- 
ing 2G,500  tons  of  iron.  The  principal  imu-works  ore 
at  and  around  Merthyr-Tydvil,  Tredegar,  Aberdare, 
and  Ithuaiton;  at  Swansea  large  quutitUi^s  of  Amer- 
ican ami  other  copper  ores  are  reduced.  Mnnuf;«i'tures 
of  woolen  fabrics,  especially  of  flunnci  and  hosiery,  are 
rerj- generally  pursued  iu  tho  cottages  of  the  peasantry, 
particularly  in  North  Wales,  where  Welsli|K)ot  is  the 
chief  mart  for  these  products.  The  cotton  manufac- 
ture has  extendeil  into  some  of  tho  northern  counties ; 
and  in  1847, 1860  hands  were  employed  in  woolen,  cot- 
ton, and  silk  factories.  A  manufactor}'  of  slate  articles 
e.xists  at  Kongor.  Trade  principally  in  the  export  of 
mineral  produce,  cattle,  and  wtKilen  g(HMls.  Principal 
ports,  Swansea,  Kew|)ort,  <'ardiff,  (Jaeniarvon,  and 
Beaumails ;  besides  which  Holyhead  is  a  chief  packet 
station  for  conununlcatbn  with  Ireland,  and  Milford  is 
a  naval  pon,  and  the  seat  of  a  government  dock-yard. 
~-3te  (uiiclct  EsoLA!(ii  and  Gbeat  Britai!!. 


Walnuts,  the  fmit  of  the  Juglm*,  or  walnntrtne, 
of  which  there  an  several  varieties.  The  walnut  is  a 
large,  handsome  tree,  with  strong  spreoiUng  branches. 
The  fruit  is  a  pretty.  Urge,  amooth,  ovate  nut,  oontain- 
ing  an  oily  kernel  divided  into  four  lobes.  The  nut 
has  been  always  held  in  high  estimation ;  it  was  called 
by  the  Romans  Jocit  glam.  the  aoom  or  mast  of  Jove, 
and  hence  the  name  of  the  tree. 

The  walnut-tree  is  indigenoos  to  PeiaU  and  the 
countries  bordering  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Previously 
to  the  very  general  .jitroduction  of  mahogany,  the 
wood  of  the  walnut-tree  was  generally,  and  is  yet  o'^t 
tensively  used  in  making  of  furniture.  It  is  much 
used  by  turners,  and  is  superior  to  every  other  sort  of 
wood  ^or  the  mounting  of  guns.  Great  numbers  of  wal- 
nnt-trees  are  annually  consumed  in  the  Hauto  Vienne 
and  other  departments  of  France,  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  wooden  shoes  or  clogs  used  by  the  peasantry. 
The  ziuts  are  cither  gathered  when  ripe,  being  served 
up  at  desserts  without  any  preparation,  or  they  are 
plucked  green  and  pickled. — Poiret,  Uutoire  Pkilo- 
lophique  dtt  Pianlei,  tome  vii. ;  Bees'  Ci/clopadia,  etc. 

Wampum  (from  Wampi  or  H'ompi,  signifying,  in 
the  Massachusetts  Indian  language,  white,  the  color  of 
the  shells  most  frequent  in  wampum  iielts),  shells,  or 
strings  of  shells,  used  by  the  American  IndUns  as 
money.  These,  when  cnited.  form  a  broad  l)clt,  which 
is  worn  as  an  ornament  or  girdle.  It  is  sometimes 
called  wampumpagut,  or  iratnpeague,  or  Kompampeague, 
of  which  tcampum  seems  to  be  a  contraction. 

Wangheea,  sometimes  called  Japan  canes,  a  spe- 
cies of  cone  imported  from  China.  They  should  bo 
chosen  pliable,  tough,  round,  and  taper ;  tho  knots  at 
reguUr  distances  from  each  other,  and  the  heavier  tho 
l>etter.  Such  as  are  dark-colored,  badly  glazed,  and 
light,  should  be  rejected. — MtLBcns's  Orient.  Com. 
iSee  article  Case. 

Warehousing  System.  By  this  system  is 
meant  the  provisions  made  for  lodging  imported  ar- 
ticles in  public  warehouses  at  a  reasonable  rent,  with- 
out payment  of  tho  duties  on  importation  till  they  be 
withdrawn  for  homo  consumption.  If  re-exported,  no 
duty  is  cUimcd. 

Kxptdiency  and  Origin  of  the  Warehoviing  St/slem  — 
It  is  laid  down  by  Dr.  Smith,  in  one  of  his  justly  cele- 
brated maxims  on  the  subject  of  taxation,  that "  every 
tax  ought  to  be  levied  at  the  time  and  in  the  nianiuT 
that  is  most  likely  to  be  convenient  fcr  the  cmitritiu- 
tor  to  pay  it." — Wealth  ofNationt,  No  one  can  doubt 
the  soundness  of  this  maxim ;  and  yet  it  was  very 
strangely  neglected,  down  to  1803,  in  the  management 
of  the  customs.  Previously  to  this  period,  the  duties 
on  most  gootls  Imported  Imd  either  to  Im  paid  ut  tlie 
moment  of  their  imimrtat^on,  or  a  bond,  with  sufficient 
security  for  their  future  payment,  had  to  bo  given  to 
the  revenue  officers.  Tho  hardship  and  inconviiiicnce 
of  such  a  system  is  obvious.  It  was  often  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  sureties  \  and  the  merchant,  in  onicr  to 
raise  funds  to  pay  the  duties,  was  frequently  reduced 
to  the  ruinous  necessity  of  selling  his  goods  immedi- 
ately on  their  arrival,  when,  perhaps,  tho  market  was 
already  glutted.  Neither  was  this  the  only  incou- 
venienco  that  grew  out  of  this  system  ;  for  tlie  <luties 
having  to  be  jiuid  all  ut  once,  and  not  by  degrees  as  the 
goods  wore  sold  for  consumption,  their  price  was  raised 
by  the  amount  of  the  profit  on  the  capital  advanced  in 
payment  of  tho  duties;  competition,  too,  was  dimin- 
ixhcd  in  conse({Uence  ul  the  greater  command  of  funds 
required  to  carry  on  trade  under  such  disadvuntagcs ; 
and  a  few  rich  individuals  were  enabled  to  mouopoliza 
the  importation  of  those  commodities  i  which  heavy 
di-*.ies  were  payable.  The  system  had,  besides,  an  ul)- 
vious  tendency  to  discourage  the  carrying  trade.  It 
prevented  this  countrj-  from  Incoming  the  entrepot  for 
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foreign  products,  by  hindoring  the  importation  of  such 
as  were  not  immediately  -wanted  for  home  consumjy- 
tion ;  and  thus  tended  ta  lessen  the  resort  of  foreigners 
to  our  markets,  inasmuch  as  it  rendered  it  difficult,  or 
rather  impossible,  for  them  to  complete  an  assorted 
cargo.  And  in  addition  to  all  these  circumstances, 
the  difficulty  of  granting  a  really  equivalent  drawback 
to  the  exporters  of  such  commodities  as  had  paid  duty, 
opened  a  door  for  the  commission  of  every  species  of 
fraud. 

Warehouses,  in  wltich  unclaimed  and  bonded  mer- 
chandise shall  bo  stored,  will  hereafter  be  known  anu 
designated  as  follows : 

1st.  Stores  owned  by  the  United  ''ttateB,  or  hired  by 
them,  prior  to  the  date  of  these  instnvjtions,  the  leases 
of  which  have  not  yet  expired  or  been  canceled.  All 
unclaimed  goods  must  be  stored  in  these  stores  when 
there  are  such  at  the  port  available  for  the  purpose ; 
and  they  are  also  to  be  used  for  the  storage  of  other 
foreign  merchandise,  as  hereinafter  provided.  All  the 
labor  in  these  stores  shall  lie  performed  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  officer  in  charge,  at  the  expense 
of  the  owner  or  importer  of  the  merchandise ;  and  all 
charges  for  storage,  labor,  and  other  expenses  accruing 
on  the  goods,  shall  not  exceed  the  regular  rates  for 
such  objects  at  the  port. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  bo  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Class  1. 

2d.  Stores  in  the  possession  of  on  importer  anu  in 
his  sole  occupancy,  which  he  may  desire  to  place  nnder 
the  customs  locli,  in  addition  to  bis  own  lock  (said 
locks  to  be  of  n  ditferent  character),  for  the  purpose  of 
storing  dutiable  merchandise  imported  by  himself  onl}'. 

The  entire  store  shall  be  appropriated  to  this  solo 
purpose,  under  the  regulations  hereinafter  provided ; 
and  for  the  time  of  the  customs  officer  necessarily  re- 
(luircd  in  attendance  at  such  store,  the  proprietor  shall 
pay  monthly  to  the  collector  of  the  port  a  sum  equiv- 
alent to  the  pay  of  such  officer.  All  the  labor  on  goc  'Is 
so  stored  must  be  performed  by  the  importer  at  his  onii 
expense,  under  the  supervision  of  the  officer  in  charge. 
Ueforo  any  importer  shall  be  permitted  to  us<i  his  ovn 
store  for  sucli  purpose,  he  shall  enter  into  a  bond  in 
such  sum  and  with  such  securities  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  collector  and  this  Department. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  Class  2. 

8d.  Stores  in  the  occupancy  of  persons  desiring  to 
engage  in  the  business  of  storing  dutiable  merchan- 
dise under  tlie  warehouse  acts,  and  of  performing  the 
labor  on  such  goods,  in  what  is  usually  termed  the 
storage  business.  The  labor  performed  on  the  goods 
in  stores  of  this  class  shall  be  under  the  control  and 
expense  of  the  owner  or  occupant ;  and  the  store  shall 
be  subject  to  such  further  rules  as  this  Department 
may  deem  necessary,  from  time  to  time,  for  the  safe- 
keeping of  the  goods  and  protection  of  the  revenue, 
and  to  l>e  discontinued  as  a  bonded  warehouso  when  the 
puldic  interest  may  require.  All  arrangements  as  re- 
gards the  rates  of  storage  and  the  price  of  labor  in  these 
stores  must  l)e  made  between  the  importer  and  the 
owner  or  occupant  of  the  store,  and  all  amounts  due 
for  storage  and  labor  must  be  collected  by  the  latter, 
the  collector  looking  only  to  the  safe  custody  of  tho 
merchandise  for  the  security  of  the  revenue. 

Before  any  person  shall  be  permitted  to  open  a  store 
of  this  description,  he  shall  enter  into  Imnd  in  such  sum 
and  with  such  securities  as  may  bo  opproved  by  the 
collector  and  this  Department. 

Unclaimed  and  seized  goods  may  be  stored  in  this 
class  of  stores  on  the  order  of  the  collector;  and  the 
proprietor  or  occupant  shall  look  to  the  goods  for  the 
storage  and  charges,  at  the  usual  and  customary'  rates, 
and  shall  be  liable  for  tho  safe-keeping  of  the  merchan- 
dise as  for  other  storage.  The  collector  shall  give  ro 
permit  to  withdraw  such  goods  without  paj-ment  of  the 
legal  duties  and  charges ;  and,  if  sold,  shall  cause  the 
6G 


storage  and  charges  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale. 

Stores  of  this  description  will  be  known  and  design 
nated  as  Class  8. 

These  stores  shall  be  placed  in  charge  of  an  officerr 
of  the  customs,  under  the  separate  and  different  lock* 
of  the  custom-house,  and  the  owner  or  occupant  act- 
ing as  agent  for  the  importers  warehousing  their  mer- 
chandise in  such  stores.  Should  the  amount  of  busi- 
ness at  any  one  store  require,  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
collector,  the  services  of  more  than  one  officer,  the  own- 
er or  occupant  shall  be  required  to  pay  monthly  such 
additional  sum  as  will  be  equivalent  to  the  salary  of 
such  officer  or  officers. 

4th.  For  the  storage  of  wood,  coal,  mahogany,  dye- 
woods,  lumber,  molasses,  sugar  in  hogsheads  and 
tierces,  railroad,  pig,  and  bar  iron,  anchors,  chain 
cables,  and  other  articles  specially  authorized,  yards  or 
sheds  of  suitable  construction  may  be  used,  to  be  bond- 
ed in  the  manner  herein  before  prescribed.  These 
yards  must  he  inclosed  by  substantial  fences  not  less 
than  twelve  feet  in  height,  with  gates  provided  with 
suitable  bars  and  other  fastenings,  so  as  to  admit  of 
being  secured  by  customs  locks,  and  must  be  used  ex- 
clusively for  th<  -'  urage  of  the  above-named  merchan- 
dise, duly  entered  for  warehousing  by  the  owner  or  oc- 
cupant, or  for  the  purpose  of  general  storage  of  wore- 
housed  goods ;  the  purpose  to  be  set  forth  in  the  appli- 
cation, and  the  bond  to  be  taken  accordingly,  as  in 
case  of  warehouses  of  the  second  ond  third  classes. 
The  shedj  must  bo  substantially  constructed,  with  or 
without  flooring  or  roofing,  as  this  Department  and  the 
collector  may  require ;  and,  when  required,  the  roof 
or  exterior  shall  be  covered  with  slato  or  metal.  The 
doors  and  other  openings  must  be  provided  with  suit- 
able fastenings,  and  be  secured  by  the  different  and 
separate  lucks  of  tho  occupant  and  the  customs ;  and 
the  occupant  shall  provide  a  proper  room  for  the  use 
of  the  officer  in  charge.  Collectors  of  tho  customs  may 
order  unclaimti..  and  seized  merchandise  of  the  de- 
scription authorized  (when  duly  entered),  to  be  deposit- 
ed in  sheds  or  yards,  tc  be  placed  in  such  sheds  or  yards 
uuder  the  B:ime  regidations  and  conditions  as  are  pro- 
vided for  tho  deposit  of  unclaimed  or  seized  goods  in 
warehouses  of  Class  No.  3. 

Sheds  and  yards  of  the  foregoing  description  will  be 
designated  and  known  as  Class  4. 

The  owner  or  lessee  of  a  store  occupied  for  general 
business  purposes  may  use  the  cellar  or  vault  of  such 
store,  under  the  conditions  hereinafter  prescribed,  as  a 
bonded  warehouse  of  Class  2,  for  the  storage  of  wines 
and  distilled  spirits  only,  and  exclusively  of  his  own 
importation. 

The  entire  cellar  or  vault  shall  be  appropriated  to 
this  purpose,  nnd  shall  have  no  opening  or  entrance 
except  the  one  from  the  street,  on  which  the  separate 
and  different  locks  of  the  customs  and  the  owner  or 
proprietor  of  the  cellar  shall  be  placed ;  and  a  bond 
shall  be  entered  into  by  the  owner  recording  to  the 
foregoing  form  of  stores  of  Class  2. — For  articles  on 
Warehousing  and  Dock  System,  see  Host's  Mer- 
chanfa'  Magazine,  vii.,  xiv.,  xv. ;  De  Bow's  Sev.,  1. ; 
Nit.Ks's  Register,  xxxv.,  xxxvi. 

TVaip,  in  weaving,  tho  longitudinal  threads  of  a 
woven  fabric ;  they  are  crossed  by  the  transverse 
threads,  or  voof.  Warp,  a  rope  or  hawser  employed 
occasionally  to  remove  a  ship  from  one  place  to  an- 
other in  a  port,  road,  or  river.  Hence  to  warp  is  to 
change  the  position  of  a  ship  by  pulling  her  from  one 
part  of  a  harbor,  etc.,  to  some  other,  by  means  oi  ivarps, 
which  are  attached  to  buoys,  to  other  ships,  to  anchors 
sunk  in  the  bottom,  or  to  certain  stations  upon  the 
shorM,  as  posts,  rings,  trees,  etc. 

Waahlngton,  the  capital  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Potomac, 
at  its  confluence  with  the  Anacostia,  and  at  the  term^ 
ination  of  the  WasUngton  branch  of  the  Baltimore  and 
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Ohio  Railroad.  Lat.  (of  the  National  ObierTatory)  88° 
58'  89"-3  N.,  Ion?.  77°  2'  48"  W.  from  Greenwich, 
England.  It  is  296  miles  from  the  ocean  by  the  course 
of  the  river,  38  from  Haltimore,  and  225  fh)m  New' 
York.  The  population  in  1800  was  8210;  in  1810, 
8208 ;  in  1820, 18,247 ;  in  1880, 18,827  ;  in  1840,  28,861 ; 
in  1860,  46,000 ;  and  in  1864,  46,000. 

The  Naiy  Yanl  is  situated  on  the  "  Anacostia,"  a 
branch  of  the  Potomac  River,  at  the  southern  termina- 
tion of  Eighth  Street,  east.  It  covers  nn  urea  of  about 
twenty  acres,  and  is  inclosed  by  a  substantial  brick 
wall,  having  a  principal  entrance  at  the  foot  of  Eighth 
Street,  through  a  handsome  archod  gateway.  The 
mechanicul  operations  of  this  establishment  are  various 
and  extensive,  and  the  skill  of  the  workmen  and  the 
excellence  of  the  materials  employed  have  been  satis- 
factorily tested  in  everj-  sea.  Anchors  of  various  sizes, 
for  the  naval  service,  are  manufactured  by  the  use  of 
two  heav3'  steam-hammers  (termed  the  "  Nasmyth 
Hammer"),  one  of  which  weighs  3600  lbs.,  the  other 
2240  lbs.  The  Corges  for  this  -vorii  are  kept  in  blast 
by  a  fan-blower  attached  to  the  steam-engine  in  the 
machinist's  lepartment.  There  is  also  iu  operation, 
in  the  ancnor  department,  a  direct  action  steam-ham- 
mer (called  the  "  Kirk  Haniiner"),  in  connection  with 
a  I)la8t  furnace  for  working  up  into  looms  and  bars  all 
the  scrap  iron  of  the  navy.  The  massive  chain  cables 
are  made  in  another  shop,  which  is  provided  with  a 
powerful  hydrostatic  press  for  testing  their  strength. 
— See  article  District  of  Colcmuia  for  commerce  of 
Washington. 

'Washington,  a  territor)-  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  lies  between  lat.  45°  25'  K.,  long.  108°  80' 
and  124=  30'  W.  Area,  113,821  square  miles.  It  is 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  east  and  the 
Pacific  Ocean  on  the  west,  has  Oregon  on  its  south 
border,  and  the  Hritish  possessions  on  the  north.  The 
entire  population  in  1850  vnis  1201 ;  in  1854,  estimated 
at  50'X).  It  is  divided  into  six  counties,  viz. :  Clark, 
Lewis,  Pacilic,  Pierce,  Stevens,  and  Thurston.  The 
country  west  of  the  Cascade  Range  is  the  only  portion 
yet  settled  liy  a  white  population ;  it  has  a  diversified 
surface,  ami  tlie  valleys  bordering  the  streams  have  a 
luxuriant  soil.  The  streams  are  small,  the  Cowlitz 
and  other  small  streams  entering  the  Columbia  River 
on  the  soutli,  the  Chickeeles  entering  Ura}  's  harbor 
on  the  west,  and  a  number  of  other  streams  entering 
Pugct  Sound  on  the  northwest.  Puget  Sound,  Hood's 
Canal,  and  Admiralty  Inlet  abound  with  fine  harbors. 
The  Cascade  Range  crosses  the  territory-  from  the  south 
(at  the  Cascades,  on  the  Columbia  River)  entirely  across 
it  to  tlio  north,  rising  in  several  peaks  above  the  snow 
line,  as  Klount  St.  Helens  (an  active  volcano).  Mount 
Itainier,  Mount  Boker,  etc.  East  of  this  range  little  is 
known  of  tlie  capabilities  of  the  country  as  an  agricul- 
tural region,  although  there  is  no  doubt  of  its  lieing 
well  aduittcd  for  stock  raising.  It  is  drained  iiy  the 
constituents  of  the  Columbia,  consisting  of  Knoskoosky 
and  Peloose  rivers  of  the  I>3wis  Korit,  and  Spokane, 
Okonagan,  Harrier,  and  Yakima  rivers  of  Clark's  Fork, 
and  Cathnlacades  entering  the  Columbia  liivcr. 

The  Strait  of  Junn  da  t'uca,  including  the  waters  of 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Hood  Canal,  and  Puget  Sound,  with 
the  Arclii[)eiago  of  Arro  up  to  the  41)th  Jtarallel,  were 
all  surveyed  by  the  United  States  Exploring  Ex|)e<li- 
tlon.  The  whole  is  unsurpassed  by  any  estuary  iu  tlie 
world.  They  comprise  many  verj-  fine  harbors  and 
safe  anchorages,  ar  entirely  free  from  dangent,  and 
cover  uii  area  of  almut  2(WK)  s<|uarc  miles.  The  coun- 
try by  which  these  waters  are  surrounded  is  remark- 
ably ralubriims,  and  offers  every  udvantagii  for  the  ac- 
commodations of  a  vast  commercial  and  military  ma- 
rine, with  conveniences  for  docks,  and  many  sites  for 
towns  and  cities,  at  all  times  well  suiiplie<l  with  water, 
and  capable  of  being  provided  with  all  needful  supplies 
from  th»!  surrounding  country,  which  is  well  adapted 
for  agriculture.      This  strait  is  ninety-livo  miles  in 


length ;  avenge  'width  eleven  miles  (entrance  eight 
miles  in  width) ;  no  dangers  r  ist,  and  it  may  l>e  safely 
navigated  throughout.  This  territory  was  separated 
fttim  Oregon  in  the  year  1868,  and  constituted  a  separ- 
ata territory. — Harper's  Oazetleer. 

Watohss  (Oer.  Uhren,  Tiuchenuhren ;  Fr.  J/on- 
tret ;  It.  Oriuoli  da  tatca,  o  da  taccoecia ;  Sp.  Helojet 
defattriquera  t  Rusb.  Karmannile  ttchaiU),  portable  ma- 
chines, generally  of  a  small  size,  and  round,  flat  shape, 
that  measure  and  indicate  the  successive  |)ortlons  of 
time,  having  for  the  most  part  their  motions  regula- 
ted liy  a  spiral  spring.  When  constructed  on  the  must 
approved  principles,  and  executed  in  the  best  manner, 
a  watch  is  not  only  an  exceedingly  useful,  but  a  most 
admirable  piece  of  meclianisn>.  It  has  exercised  the 
genius  and  invention  of  the  ir-ost  skillful  mechauics, 
as  well  a"i  of  some  of  the  ablest  mathematicians,  fur 
nearly  three  centuries.  And,  considering  the  small- 
ness  of  Its  size,  its  capacity  of  being  carried  about  un- 
injured in  every  variety  of  positiim,  the  number  and 
complexity  of  its  movements,  and  the  extraordinary 
accuracy  with  which  it  represents  the  successive  p  i- 
tions  of  time  as  determined  by  the  rotation  of  the  earth 
on  its  axis,  we  need  not  wonder  at  Dr.  Paley  having 
referred  to  it  as  a  striking  specimen  of  human  ingenu- 
ity. Spring  watches  arc  constructed  nearly  on  the 
same  principle  as  pendulum  clocks.  Instead  of  tho 
pendulum  in  tho  latter,  a  spring  is  used  in  the  former, 
the  isochronism  of  tlie  vibrations  of  which  corrects  the 
unequal  motions  of  the  balance. 

Jlitlorical  Notice. — The  invention  of  spring  watches 
dates  from  about  the  middle  of  the  IGtli  century,  and 
has  lieen  warmly  contested  for  Huygen»-  and  Hooke. 
The  English  writers  generally  incline  in  favor  of  tlio 
latter.      Dr.  Hutton  says  {Mathtmatiitd  Diclionanj, 
art.  Watch)  that  the  words  "  Rob.  Hooke  invent, 
1668,"  were  inscribed  on  tho  dial  plate  of  a  watch  |irc- 
sonted  to  Charles  II.  in  1675.     Rut  Muntucia  afliiiis 
j  {HiMoire  de*  Mathimatiqu:»,  tome  ii.  p.  413,  cd.  IHO^') 
I  that  Iluygens  made  this  "  belle  dicourcrteV  in  1666,  and 
j  presented  a  spring  watch  to  the  states  of  Holland  in 
j  1C57.     romparing  these  statements,  it  certainly  ap- 
!  pears  that  tho  claim  of  Iluygens  to  the  priority  of  the 
j  discovery  is  the  better  established  of  the  two.     We  liu 
!  not,  however,  iKslieve  that  either  of  those  distinguished 
'  iiersons  owed,  in  tliis  respect,  any  thing  to  tiio  otiier. 
j  The  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  happy  idea  of 
employing  a  spring  to  regidate  tho  motion  of  wutchcs 
occurred  to  them  Ixith  nearly  at  the  8uin<i  time. 
I      Improvement  of  WatcheB. — Owing  to  the  facility  with 
which  tlie  longitude  moy  bo  determined  by  tho  aid  of 
I  accurately  going  watches,  it  is  of  great  jmiHirtanco  to 
'  have  them  made  as  perfect  as  possible.     In  tliis  view, 
:  lllieral  premiums  havo  been  given  to  the  makers  of  tho 
j  I>e8t  marine  watches,  or  chronometers.     In  tlie  rei^n 
'  of  Queen  .\nne.  Parliament  offered  a  reward  of  il'iO.OuO 
!  to  any  one  who  should  make  a  watch,  or  otiicr  instru- 
I  ment  capable  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  witb- 
:  in  certain  limits.      This  magnificent  premium  was 
awarded,  in  1761,  to  the  celebrated  John  Harrison,  fur  a 
j  marine  watch,  which,  being  tried  in  a  voyage  to  Iliir- 
'  liadoes,  detonnined  its  longitude  with  even  more  ttian 
'  the  required  accuracy.     Other  premiums,  tIioiij;b  of 
1  inferior  amount,  were  subsequently  given  to  Messrs. 
Mudge,  Arnold^  Eurnshaw,  etc.   Since  1H22,  two  iirizes, 
one  of  X'300  and  one  of  .£200,  have  lieen  annually  given 
to  the  makers  of  the  two  chronometers  adjudged  to  lie 
the  liest,  after  having  been  submitted  to  a  twelve- 
\  month's  trial  nt  the  lioyal  Oliscrvatorj'  at  (Jrecnwi.li. 
And  to  such  perfection  has  tho  manufacture  attiiincd, 
that  some  of  the  chronometers  employed  by  naviga- 
tors, though  carried  into  tho  most  opposite  climates, 
havo  not  varied  to  tho  extent  of  two  seconds  in  their 
mean  rate  of  going  throughout  the  year. 

WutcK  Mann/acturr Tho  watch-making  business 

is  largely  carried  on  in  Ix)ndon ;  the  artists  of  wliioh 
have  attained  to  u  high  degree  of  excellence  in  thisile- 
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psrtment.  There  may  be  about  14,000  gold  and  85,000 
silver  watches  annually  assayed  at  Goldsmiths'  Hall, 
London  (Jacob  on  the  Prtdout  iletaU,  vol.  ii.  p.  418), 
the  aggregate  value  of  which  is,  probably,  not  much 
under  £(i(H),000.  The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on 
to  a  considerable  extent  at  Liverpool,  Coventry,  Edin- 
burgh, etc.  Watch  movements  used  to  be  extensively 
manufactured  at  Prescot,  in  Lancashire ;  but  latterly, 
we  believe,  the  manufacturers  have  been  withdrawing 
to  Liverpool.  On  the  Continent  watches  are  princi- 
pally manufactured  in  Paris,  Geneva,  and  in  Neuf- 
chutel.  Some  of  the  French  and  Swiss  watches,  par- 
ticularly the  latter,  are  excellent ;  but,  generally  speak- 
ing, they  are  slight,  and  inferior  to  those  made  in  Lon- 
don. Paris  and  Geneva  watches  are  largely  exported 
to  foreign  countries,  and  are  every  where  in  high  es- 
timation, particularly  among  the  ladies.  Watches 
impressed  with  any  mark  or  stamp,  appearing  to  be  or 
to  represent  any  legal  British  assay  mark  or  stamp,  or 
purporting  by  any  mark  or  appearance  to  be  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  not  having 
the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  some  foreign  maker 
abroad  visible  on  tlie  frame  and  also  on  the  face,  or  not 
being  in  a  complete  state,  with  all  the  parts  properly 
fixed  in  the  case,  may  not  be  imiwrted  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  even  for  the  purpose  of  being  warehoused. 
—8  and  4  WUl.  IV.,  c.  52,  $  68. 

Wntckei  in  China. — Large  numbers  of  European 
watches  are  imported  into  China ;  and  it  may  be  worth 
mentioning,  as  a  curious  instance  of  the  diversity  of 
tastes,  that  the  Chinese,  as  well  as  most  other  Eastern 
nations,  who  can  afford  it,  uniformily  icear  watchei  in 
pairs!  This  sort  of  extravagance  is  not,  however, 
confined  to  watches,  but  extends  to  a  variety  of  other 
articles.  Shawls,  for  example,  are  invariably  worn  in 
India  in  pairs  of  exactl}'  the  same  pattern  ;  and  it  is 
hardly  possible,  indeed,  to  find  a  native  dealer  who  will 
sell  a  single  shawl. 

Watches  and  Clocks. — Out  of  thirty-one  clock  man- 
ufactories in  New  England  in  1862,  four  have  been  do- 
stroj'ed  by  fire,  nine  have  stopped  l)y  failure,  and  five 
have  stopped  manufacturing  on  account  of  small  prof- 
its. There  are  still  thirteen  factories  making  clocks, 
but  only  six  of  them  are  running  full  time,  and  with  a 
full  complement  of  hands.  These  six  will  produce 
about  a.'),090  clocks  this  year.  The  remaining  seven 
factories  will  make  about  48,000  clocks,  so  that  the 
total  production  of  clocks  this  year  will  not  exceed 
143,000. 

The  Jerome  Manufacturing  Company,  in  1853  and 
1854,  produced  each  year  444,000  clocks.  Thus  they 
must  have  produced  more  than  an  average  of  one  clock 
per  minute.  The  factory  of  J.  C.  Brown,  during  1861 
and  1852,  issued  from  80,000  to  100,000  clocks  annu- 
ally, making  a  total  from  the  two  establishments  of 
over  600,000  clocks  each  }'ear.  The  Ansonia  Com- 
pany manufactured  about  160,000  last  year.  Thus  it 
will  be  seen  that  all  the  thirteen  factories  now  run- 
ning will  make  hardly  one-fourth  of  what  was  pro- 
duced by  three  of  the  large  factories  now  standing  still. 
The  question  naturally  arises.  What  shall  we  do  for 
low-priced  clocks  in  the  future  ?  There  is  still  a  large 
amount  of  fancy  clocks  on  hand,  but  the  wooden-frame 
"ogee"  and  "sharp-top  Gothic"  clocks  are  not  being 
made,  and  there  is  comparatively  none  in  the  market. 
The  wooden-frame  clocks  can  not  be  made  for  the  prices 
that  they  have  been  sold  at.  It  is  estimated  that 
nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  have  been  lost  iu  sell- 
ing clocks  under  the  cost  within  the  lost  three  j-ears. 
The  clocks  for  exportation  have  amounted  to  about 
one  million  of  dollars  annually,  which  aided  us  in  the 
exchanges  with  tlu^  old  country,  As  an  instance,  we 
know  one  house  that  imports  shawls,  linen,  collars, 
and  lace  goods  from  Scotland,  and  mokes  its  exchange 
in  clocks.  But  if  they  wens  U)  seed  a  bill  of  exchange 
it  would  cost  them  from  7  to  8  per  cent. ;  but  sending 
out  docks  at  6  j)er  cent,  profit  or  more,  it  makes  them 


at  least  13  per  cent,  on  the  clocks,  which  is  a  paying 
business.  There  are  doubtless  many  similar  agents 
in  the  exportation  of  the  article,  which  is  nn  advantage 
to  ourselves ;  and  for  this  reason  we  desire  to  see  it 
fostered,  and  again  take  its  place  among  the  induatrial 
products  of  our  country. — See  H  cut's  Merchants'  Mag- 
azine, January,  1857. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  clocks  im- 
ported into  and  expoited  from  the  United  States  dur- 
ing the  year  ending  June  80,  1865,  derived  from  the 
annual  report  of  the  Secretaiy  uf  the  Treasury : 

ConntriM.  Iraported.       Eiported. 

Hamburg $684           .... 

firemen ],4Si           

Ilctglum 163 

England 16.908 

Ireland 60 

I'anada 5 

Franco 50,BTT 

I'apal  i^tatos IT 

Mexico 141 

New  Granada 4 

Venezuela 1T5 

China .^ . . .  dd 


$4200 
483 


Total 403,258 


!||6281 


Impoets  or  Watchrs  and  Parts  of  AVatcukb   into  thk 
I'nitep  States  for  tuk  Yeae  ending  June  30, 1867. 


WhflQce  Imported. 


Ruwlnn  Vom.  In  N.  Amer. 

Mambiiis 

l:r(?mon  . , , 

Holland 

llelgitim 

fCngland 

■•colland 

('ana<!a 

France 

Cuba 

New  Granada 

Venezuela 

Brazil 


WatcbM  and 
psrta  of. 


V>1ua. 

$1,620 

1,272 

108,0211 

flO 

15 

2,46S,B»3 

3,718 

30» 

1,165,064 

60 

2,118 

140 

1,465 


Walch  Cry«tali. 


Grou.  Valne. 


16,430 
1,890 


Total,  18B0-'67 |  $8,883,039  I   17.820     $82,170 


$28,178 


3,«98 


Water.  It  may  be  thought  unnecessary',  perhaps, 
to  say  any  thing  in  a  work  of  this  sort  with  respect  to 
a  fluid  so  well  known  and  so  abundant.  But,  besides 
being  an  indispensable  necessary  of  life,  water  is,  in 
most  large  cities,  an  important  commercial  article.  It 
is  in  the  latter  point  of  view  principally  that  we  mean 
to  consider  it.  Inasmuch,  however,  as  the  mode  of 
supplying  different  places  with  water,  and  its  price, 
necessarily  vary  in  every  possible  way,  we  shall  limit 
our  remarks  on  these  subjects  to  the  metropolis  only. 
The  few  remarks  we  intend  to  offer  of  a  general  nature 
will  apply  indifferently  to  any  populous  place,  the  su|)- 
ply  of  \vhich  with  water  occasions  a  considerable  ex- 
pense. 

Quality  of  Water. — Dr.  Ure  has  made  the  following 
statements  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  water: 
"Water,"  says  he,  "is  a  very  transparent  fluid,  pos- 
sessing a  moderate  degree  of  activity  with  regard  tu 
organized  substances,  which  renders  it  friendly  to  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  for  both  which  it  is,  indeed,  in- 
dispensably necessary-.  Hence  it  acts  but  slightly  on 
the  organs  of  sense,  and  is  therefore  said  to  have 
neither  taste  nor  smell.  It  appears  to  possess  consid- 
erable elasticity,  and  yields  in  a  perceptible  degree  to 
the  pressure  of  air  in  the  condensing  machine.  Native 
water  is  seldom,  if  ever,  found  perfectly  pure.  The 
waters  that  flow  within  or  upon  the  surface  of  the 
earth  contain  various  earthy,  saline,  metallic,  vege- 
table, or  animal  particles,  according  to  the  substances 
over  or  through  which  they  pass.  Kain  and  snow 
water  ore  much  purer  than  these,  although  they  also 
contain  whatever  floats  in  the  air,  or  has  been  exhaled 
along  with  the  watery  vapora. 

"  The  purity  of  water  may  be  known  by  t'ae  follow- 
ing marks  or  foperties  of  pure  water :  1.  Pure  water 
is  lighter  than  water  that  is  not  pure.  2.  Pure  water 
is  more  fluid  than  water  that  is  not  pure.  3.  It  has  no 
color,  smell,  or  taste.     4.  It  wets  more  easily  than  the 
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wfitrrt  coiiUining  iii<taUi<;  and  earthy  salts,  called  hard 
\vat«n,  and  U'  Is  softer  when  touched.  5.  Suap,  or  a 
Holutlon  uf  suap  in  alcohul,  mixen  eaally  and  jicrfectly 
Nvltfa  it.  C.  It  is  nut  renuored  turliM  hy  adding  to  it  a 
Hulution  of  gold  in  aqua  rryia;  or  a  aulutiun  u!'  silver, 
or  of  lead,  or  at  mercury,  in  nitric  acid ;  or  a  solution 
of  acDtato  of  lead  in  water. 

"  Water  was,  till  modem  times,  consfidcred  as  an 
dvmentary  or  simple  isulistanco;  but  it  ia  now  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  compound  of  oxygen  and  liydrogeu." 

To  evaporate  water  enough  annuall}'  from  the  oi.daa 
tu  cover  the  earth,  on  tlic  average,  live  feet  deei  witli 
rain ;  to  transport  it  from  one  zone  to  another;  ..'nd  to 
lirccipitute  it  in  iho  right  places,  at  suitable  times  and 
in  the  proportions  due,  is  one  of  tlio  <  ''  ;eb  v!  tlio  a,'-  '"I 
tmospherioui  machine.  This  wmlv  i*  e«f,  ■  .ilad 
principj  i\y  fro.n  thu  t.  •  i'".  i  .e,  i-  ,<'}  >iiii-!  .«»'  t . 
<"in>e  thence,  we  shall  hi.. v.-  oncirdi  v  t'?-  <f.'*.u  -.  belt 
of  oc««n  three  thousand  miles  in  1  eSf'U  fro»i  ,■.  r  >■ 
this  atmoH|ilicrB  cvaijoratea  a  lay^  jf  ^.  r  r.v  ■■■•:'- 
sixteen  feet  in  depth.  And  to  hoist  up  a  ;;4a  «»  thi' 
d'luds,  aud  lower  down  again  all  the  water  ii-  a  li.ki 
sixteen  feet  deep,  aud  thrio  thoueand  miles)  bioud,  tiid 
tweutj'-fuur  thousand  ImiK,  is  the  yearly  buriness  oi" 
this  invisible  machinery.  What  a  jwwerful  engine  is 
the  atmosphere!  aud  how  nicelj'  adjusted  must  bo  all 
the  cogs,  .tnd  wheels,  and  Hprings,  ond  ntmptnmtidM 
if  this  exquisiie  (licce  of  machinery,  that  it  never  wcors 
uut  nor  breaks  down,  nor  fails  to  do  its  Wdrk  at  the 
right  timo  and  in  th«  rii^ht  way  ! 

Ill  his  a'  lua!  report  to  the  society  (Triniaaciiont  of 
liif  Jiombny  Ormjinphical  •'<ucidy  fnnn  May,  1849,  to 
August,  IXtiO,  vol.  ix.),  Dr.  Huist,  the  secretary,  states, 
'■n  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ijiiiily,  the  evaporation  at  C'ul- 

•  utta  to  ho  "  iihouf,  fifteen  foet  annually ;  that  betwccii 
the  Cape  and  Calcutta  it  averages,  in  October  and 
Xi.\  ember,  nearly  throe-fmirths  of  un  iiioh  daily ;  be- 
t  Keen  10°  and  '20'',  in  the  Hoy  of  liengal,  it  was  found 
to  exceed  nn  inch  daily.  SupjKjsiug  this  to  1il'  double 
the  avera^jo  throughout  the  year,  we  should,"  continues 
the  doctor,  "have  cighte><u  feet  of  evapor.ktton  «nnu- 
.illy." — MAiiiV,  /%.t.  f!ioy. 

Water  for  Shij>*,—\  Aiut\\»  impmvemcnt.s  have  Ijeen 
made  in  the  art  of  preserving  water  on  liourd  ships. 
(Jf  these  the  principal  are  the  charring  the  insido  of 
the  casks  in  which  thu  \vat>  t  is  kept,  and  the  substitd- 
tion  of  iron  tajiks  fur  casks.  Tho  latter,  being  made 
I'f  the  required  shuj>e,  may  bo  ( cmicniently  stowed 
imo  any  jwrt  of  the  hhip.  l>i  nion-of-war  the  iron 
tanks  serve  is  balloFt,  ttie  water  t»eiiig  lineight  up  by 
.1  forcing-pump.  AVater  is  found  to  preserve  better  in 
them  than  in  any  other  sort  of  vessel.  l)ri|)-stones 
may  lie  employed  with  u'    'h  advantage  in  tho  piirili- 

•  ation  of  water.  AVheii  ^'  tsr  is  taken  on  board  from 
;>  river  into  which  the  tide  Hows,  it  shouM.of  course, 
1«  raised  at  low  ebb, — ISee  article  A<il"Ki>iiT  for  ail 
.-.ri'ount  of  tho  supply  of  water  in  New  York  (,'iveri  l)y 
the  Croton  Aqueduct.  *«'  articles  Gijlk  ^tukam, 
Harbors,  0<  kan.  Tikes,  etc. 

Waterclookil.  Tho  first  instruments  used  to 
measure  the  lapse  of  time,  independently  of  tlie  sun- 
shine,  were  cirpti/dra,  or  water-clocks.  Thcso  were 
most  prol>a1ily  vessels  of  water,  with  a  small  hole 
I  hrough  the  IsHlnin ;  tliruiigh  this  hole  the  water  ran 
"Ut  in  a  certain  time  i«>ssibly  an  hour;  after  which 
the  vessel  was  again  tilled,  to  be  emptied  as  before, 
This  invention  was  a  manifest  improvement  on  the  old 

•  iin-dials,  whose  )ier|Miidiculur  gnomon  gave  Imurs  of 
ditfsrent  length  at  the  VHri<'US  seasons  of  the  year. 
Something  similar  to  tho  hour-glass  was  oceasionally 
used ;  and  Alfred  the  tireat,  probably  ignorant  of  theso 
uKtbods,  adopted  thu  burning  of  a  taiM'r  as  a  measuru 
'  f  time.— IlATri^. 

Water-line,  the  boundary-  of  any  horizontal  sec- 
lion  of  the  liottom  of  a  ship.  Tlie  up|>ennos(  one  is 
rilled  the  load  water-line ;  the  lowMt  the  light  wtter- 


Water-logged,  a  nautical  term,  denoting  the  state 
of  a  ship  when  a  quantity  of  water  having  been  re- 
ceived into  tl-e  hold  by  leuk''ig,  etc.,  she  has  in  a  great 
measure  lost  her  buoyancy,  and  yields  to  the  oH'ect  of 
every  wave  passing  over  tho  dei-k. 

Water-mlUa,  used  for  grinding  corn,  invented  by 
Bellsurius,  the  general  uf  Justi  jiuii,  while  besieged  in 
Uumo  by  the  (ioths,  A.u.  ibb.  The  ancients  parched 
their  corn,  and  jxiunded  it  in  mortars.  Afterward 
r  ills  Y<ere  invented,  which  were  turned  by  men  uud 
beasts  with  great  labor;  and  jet  I'liny  mentions 
wheels  turned  by  water. — Haydn. 

Water-'ways,  strong  pieces  of  wood  extending 
round  tho  ship,  at  tho  junction  uf  the  decks  with  tho 
'les,  to  carry  otf  tlie  water. 

Wave.  Tli  i  common  cause  of  wov  s .' .  the  frici;i,a 
'  tho  wind  "ion  the  sui  tee  of  thu  water.  Utile 
-ic  .res  or  elevations  llrbi  upi/Car,  which,  by  continuance 
of  1 10  furco,  gradUiiUy  increase  until  they  become  roll- 
ing mountains,  w|)oro  tho  winds  sweep  ovor  u  great 
I  «nt  of  water.  1  n  rounding  the  Ca|ie  of  Good  Ilo|ie, 
.1  ••»,  or  rather  a  swell,  are  met  with  so  vast,  that  a 
;.'tv  '.  dges  nnd  a  few  dupressions  occupy  tho  extent  of 
a  mflo,  Ilut  these  ure  not  so  troublesome  to  ships  as 
a  short  swell  with  more  pcrjicndicular  waves.  The 
slope  in  the  fonner  is  so  gentle  that  tho  rising  anil 
falling  are  scarcely  felt,  while  tho  latter,  l)y  the  su<l- 
don  plunging  of  tho  vessel,  is  often  destructive.  The 
velocity  of  waves  has  relation  to  th"ir  magnitude. 
Tho  large  waves  just  mentioned  {iruceed  nt  the  rate  uf 
from  thirty  to  forty  miles  an  hour.  It  is  a  common 
error  to  supposo  that  tho  water  itself  advances  with 
tho  Sliced  of  tho  wave ;  but,  in  fact,  the  form  cnly  adi 
vunces :  the  sulistaiico,  with  the  exception  uf  n  little 
spray,  remains  rising  and  falling  in  tho  same  place 
with  tho  regularity  of  a  iiendulum.  When  a  wave, 
however,  reaches  a  shallow  bank  or  beach,  tho  watir 
liecomcs  really  progressive;  because  then,  as  it  .:aii 
not  sink  directly  down,  it  falls  ovor  forward.  No  wav<' 
rises  more  than  ten  feet  ubovo  the  level  of  tho  water, 
rvhlch,  w  ith  tho  ten  feet  of  descent,  gives  twenty  feet 
for  tho  wliolo  height  vt  the  wave  uliove  tho  next  ilc- 
pressioii.  A  wave  eoming''againHl  ony  obstacle  may 
be  dashed  up  to  a  iiiui  ii  greater  elevation. — K.  A.  !Scu 
American  J<iimtil  <i/'<S'c/<tt(i',  ix.  (\V.  S<  oRKsnv).  Ste 
also  articles  Ockan,  Tiuks,  Watkii,  etc. 

■Wax  (Get.  WocAs;  Fr.  Ciie;  It.  and  Sp.  Cmi: 
Russ.  M'ud),  a  vegetablu  product.  Several  jilants 
contain  wax  in  .surh  abimdancc  as  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  extract  it  from  them.  Hut  all  that  is  known 
in  coiiiuiene  consists  of  beeswax.  Tho  honey  is  lirst 
pres.sed  from  the  iomb,  and  the  wax  is  then  melted  iuto 
cakes.  It  has  a  slight  u<lor  of  honey,  is  insipiil,  anil 
of  a  bright  yellow  hui.  It  is  brittle,  yet  soft,  anil 
siuiKwIiat  unctuous  to  the  touih.  It  is  often  aduUer- 
ated  w  ith  earth,  jioji  meal,  resin,  etc.  Tho  prcseni-u  of 
the  foriiu  r  may  be  sus|iected  when  tho  cako  is  very 
brittle,  or  when  its  color  inclines  moro  to  gray  than  to 
yello'V  ;  and  tho  presenco  of  resin  may  lie  su-'pcctcd 
when  tho  fracturo  appeals  smoolli  and  shining,  instead 
of  being  granulated.  \Sax,  w  hen  bleached  or  piirilicd, 
is  white,  perfectly  insij'id,  inodorous,  and  somewhat 
translucent ;  it  is  harder,  less  :iiictuous  to  the  touch, 
heavier,  and  less  fusiiilo  than  yellcw  w  ax.  It  is  siinu- 
timsa  adulterated  with  ihn  whiio  oxyil  of  lead  tu  in- 
crease its  weight,  with  white  tallow,  and  with  jsitatu 
starch.  The  tirst  is  detected  by  melting  tho  wax  in 
water,  when  tho  oxyd  falls  to  tho  bottoiu ;  the  pros- 
ence  of  tallow  is  indicated  by  the  wax  being  of  a  dull 
opaque  white,  and  wanting  tho  transparency  which 
distinguishes  pure  wax  ;  and  fturch  may  bo  detected 
by  applying  mlphuric  acid  to  tho  susjiected  wax,  .'is 
tho  acid  carljoni/es  the  starch,  without  acting  on  tho 
wax.  —  TiioMHuM's  CAeiaiV/ry,  ond  Dr.  A.  T.  Tiiu.m- 
sos'a  Jiitptiualiyry. 

Beeswax  is  prepared  hy  draining  and  washing  the 
honey-comb,  which  is  then  melted  in  boiliug  water. 
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strained,  and  cast  into  cakes.  Knriish  and  forrii^ 
wax  are  found  in  tlic  inarlcet ;  th',  latter  lieing  chietiy 
imported  from  the  Baltic,  tiio  i^ovant,  and  the  noant 
of  I'arliarj'.  Fregh  wax  has  a  peculiar  honey -like 
odr  :  ifs  «pecific  gravity  is  •!)"  At  ab'  at  160°  it 
to'  ■! ,  u'ld  at  a  higli  temporutiirc  voUtilizeb  nd  hums 
Wii'  1  bright  white  fla.nc.  ^t  is  ble'  hnd  uy  being 
ex.'--  d  i:\  thin  slices  or  ribbons  t  <  light,  air,  and  moist- 
Uie,  'It  mui;  rapidly  >iy  the  action  of  chlorine ;  but  in 
the  '  ttter  case  it  does  t  answer  for  the  manufacture 
>/  <  indlcB,  which  is  one  of  its  principal  applications. 
\^  •  candlei,  ro  made  by  suspending;  the  wicks  upon 
a  .op  over  toe  couldron  of  melted  way,  whifh  1. 
'i  jcessively  poured  over  them  from  a  ladle  till  they 
uuve  acquired  the  i)rop(  •  size  i-hat  the  candlu  con- 
sists of  a  «tr:  .  of  In '  jra  ji' wax  j  the  upper  end  is  then 
.iha|)cd,  and  the  lower  cut  off.  Attempts  have  been 
inado  to  cast  wax  cnndlcs  in  moulds,  but  when  thus 
made  they  bum  irregularly.  Bleached  or  white  wax 
is  generally  adulterated  with  more  cr  less  spermaceti, 
and  sold  at  different  prices  accordingly  ;  'n  this  case  it 
has  ot  the  peculiar  lustre  of  pure  wax,  and  is  softer 
and  more  fusible.  It  is  also  largely  adulterated  with 
stoari.i  or  stearic  ncid,  which  ia  detected  by  the  odor 
of  fut  or  tallow  which  it  evolves  when  highly  heated, 
and  by  its  crumbly  fixture;  it  may  also  be  separated 
to  a  certain  extent  by  ether  or  alcohol.  Wax  is  in- 
soluble in  water,  and  scarcely  acted  upon  by  the  acids, 
so  that  it  fornin  a  goml  lute  or  cement :  boiling  alcohol 
and  ether  act  partially  Tipan  it,  and  deposit  the  portion 
whfch  they  had  dissolved,  on  cooling.  Some  varieties 
of  \egetable  wax  appear  to  contain  two  distinct  prin- 
ciples, which  Dr.  John  has  termed  cerin  and  myricin ; 
the  former  soluble,  and  the  latter  insoluble,  in  alcohol. 
Heated  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  wax  forma  a  difBcultly 
soluble  soap. 

Exi'ouTs  OK  Wax  rnoa  the  t"NiTra>  States  roa  tub  yEAB 
ENDlNIi  JrNK  30,  1867. 
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■Way,  the  sea  term  for  progress.  A  ship  in  prog- 
ress  is  said  to  have  tray  ujwn  her ;  when  stationary, 
to  have  no  vat/. 

Wealth.  This  is  a  relative  term ;  for  as  there  is 
only  a  certain  amount  of  property  in  a  countrj',  so  tho 
possession  of  a  largo  share  by  one  man  is  the  poverty 
of  others.  The  instances  of  wealth  i..  the  carlv  ages 
are  many  and  most  extraordinarj-.  Tho  mightiest 
conflagration  of  wealth  on  record  is  that  of  Sarda- 
napulus,  where  riches  amounting  to  one  thousand  four 
hundred  million.')  sterling  weredostroyed. — ATiiEx.mrs. 
Ocilius  Isidorus  died  at  Home  possessed  of '1110  slaves, 
3C00  oxen,  V>lXt,000  head  of  other  cattle,  and  money 
equal  to  throe  millions  sterling,  8  n.c.—Unh:  Hist. 
Sec  articles  Banks,  Coiss,  Goi.n  Monev,  etc. 

Wear,  to  put  the  ship  on  the  other  tack  by  turning 
her  round  with  her  stern  to  the  wind. 

Wearing  Apparel,  generally  considered  to  in- 
clude only  the  clothes  and  jHsrsonal  property  actually 
worn  \ipon  tho  person,  and  as  such  it  is  admitted  tree 
of  duty  into  the  United  StatcB, 
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Weaving,  the  art  of  forming  do  .i  ■  loom  by 
the  nnum  or  intertexture  of  threads.  'I  e  art  of  weav- 
ing appears  to  have  been  practiced  in  Cliina  ft'om  ;,ue 
earliest  antiquity — more  than  a  thousand  yean  before 
it  was  known  in  Kuropo  or  Asia.  Poets  assign  the 
art  to  the  spider.  Women  originally  spun,  wove,  and 
dyed ;  and  the  origin  of  these  arts  is  ascribed,  by  an- 
cient nations,  to  different  women  as  women's  arts. 
Tho  Egyptians  ascribed  it  to  Isis ;  'he  Greeks  to  Mi- 
nerva ;  and  the  Peruvians  to  tho  wife  of  Manco  Capae. 
In  most  Eastern  countries,  the  employment  of  weaving 
is  still  performed  by  tho  women.  Our  Saviour's  vest, 
or  coat,  had  not  any  seam,  being  woven  from  the  top 
throughout,  in  one  whole  piece.  Perhaps,  says  Dr. 
Doddridge,  this  curions  garment  might  bo  the  worli 
and  present  of  some  pious  women  who  attended  him, 
and  ministered  unto  him  of  their  substance, Zb/v,  vii!. 
8.  The  print  of  a  frame  for  weaving  such  a  vest  miiy 
be  seen  in  Cai.met's  Dictionary,  nnder  tho  word  Vest- 
ments. Two  weavers  from  Brabant  settled  at  York, 
where  they  manufr.cturcd  woolens,  which,  says  King 
Edward,  "  muy  prove  of  gre.it  benefit  to  us  and  our 
subjects,"  1331.  Flemish  d^-ers,  cloth-drapers,  linen- 
makers,  silk-throw.'iters,  etc.,  settled  at  Canterburj-, 
Norwich,  Colchester,  Sonthsmpton,  and  other  places, 
on  account  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  persecution,  1607. — 
See  articles  Cotton  Manhfactuues,  Woolkn  Mant- 
FACTUREs,  and  Manufactures. 

Weights  and  Measures.  Weights  are  used  to 
ascertain  the  gravity  of  bodies — n  quality  depending 
partly  on  their  magnitude,  and  partly  on  tlieir  density. 
Measures  are  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  of 
bodies,  or  the  spacn  which  they  occupy. — For  .in  ac- 
count of  tho  weights  and  measures  used  in  foreign  coun- 
tries, see  articles  under  these  head.s. 

Weights  and  meusiircs,  and  the  stamping  of  gold 
and  silver  money,  wore  invented  by  Phydon,  tymnt  of 
ArgoB,  ROr>  B.C.  et  seq. — Arundelian  Marbles.  Weight.s 
were  originally  taken  fh.>m  grains  of  wheat,  tho  lowist 
being  still  called  a  (^rain. — Chalmers.  The  standanl 
measure  was  originally  kept  at  Winchester  bj*  the  law 
of  King  Edgar,  a.d.  t)72.     Standards  of  weights  and 
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ineuurcB  were  provided  for  the  wliole  kingdom  of  Kn- 
({Und  by  the  sherifTi  of  London,  H  Rldinrd  I.,  1197. 
A  public  weighing-machine  wbn  set  up  in  Umdon,  and 
all  commoditie*  ordered  to  be  weighed  l)y  the  city  of- 
fice', called  the  weigh-niaster,  who  was  to  do  Jaatiro 
between  buyer  and  teller,  statute  8<l  Edward  II.,  11)00. 
— Stowe.  The  first  statute,  directing  the  use  of 
avoirdupois  weight,  is  that  of  24  Henry  VI 11.,  1632.— 
PkUotophical  TratuaclioM,  vol.  66,  art.  3.  The  Vrencli 
adopt  the  metre  of  8-2808-1,  or  the  lO-milllonth  part  of 
tlie  tlistanco  from  the  polo  to  tht  equator,  n»  the  stand- 
anl  of  measure ;  and  the  kilogram,  equal  to  2205  lbs. 
avoirdupois,  as  the  stnndiird  of  weight, — Haydn. 

Neither  the  mognitudfl  nor  the  weight  of  any  body 
I'un  be  dotennined,  unle.is  by  comparing  it  with  somo 
other  body  selected  as  »  .standard.  It  is  impossible, 
indeed,  to  form  any  idea  in  respect  of  mugnitudo  or 
weight,  except  in  relatiim  to  some  definite  s|>ace  or 
weight  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  We  sa}-  that 
one  Brtic't  weighs  1  lb.,  another  2  llin.,  n  third  it,  and 
so  on ;  Uicaning  not  only  that  these  weights  are  to 
each  other  as  1,  2,  3,  etc,  but  al-so  that  the  weight  or 
specific  gravity  of  the  first  is  equal  to  thj  known  and 
dct«rminato  weight  denominated  a  lb.,  tliat  tho  second 
is  equal  to  2  lbs.,  and  so  on. 

SlandanU  of  Weight  atui  Meiuiire. — Standards  (jf 
lineal  meanure  must  have  Iwen  fixed  U|)on  at  the  earli- 
est period,  and  appear  to  have  consititcd  i)rinci;,ally  of 
parts  of  tlio  human  bwly — as  tho  cubit,  or  length  of 
the  arm  from  the  eIl>ow  to  the  tip  of  tho  middle  finger ; 
the  foot ;  tho  uliin,  arm,  or  yard  ;  the  n|>an  ;  tho  digit, 
or  Anger;  tho  fathom,  or  space  from  the  o.xtreniit)' 
of  one  hind  to  that  of  the  other,  when  they  are  l)cth 
extended  in  op])Osite  directions  ;  the  pace,  ct<'.  Lur^o 
spaces  were  estimated  by  njeasures  formed  out  of 
multiples  of  the  smaller  ones;  and  sometimes  in  day's 
journeys,  or  by  the  spaise  which  it  -waa  supposed  an 
ordinar}'  man  might  travel  in  a  day,  using  u  reason- 
able degree  of  diligniico.  liut  lineal  measures  can 
only  be  used  to  determine  the  magnitude  uf  solid  l>odi(-s ; 
the  magnitude  of  liudies  in  a  lii)uiil  or  iluld  stato  has 
to  b<>  determined  by  what  are  called  mi'asurcs  of  ca|>ac- 
ity.  It  is  probalile  that,  in  tlie  infancy  uf  society, 
shelU,  or  uthf  r  hidlow  instruments  utToidcd  by  nuturr., 
were  used  an  standnrdfl.  Hut  the  inaccuracy  of  tho 
conclusions  drawn  from  referring  to  them  must  soon 
have  liecome  obvi<iua ;  and  it  early  occuired  that  to 
obtain  an  accurate  measure  of  liquids  nothing  nion; 
wat  necessary  than  to  con.'^titute  an  arttticijil  one,  tho 
dimensions,  and  consequently  the  ciipaciry,  of  which 
shonlti  Us  determined  by  the  lineal  me.-wures  previous- 
1)'  adoptied.  Th«  iletormination  of  tho  gravity  or 
u'eight  of  different  bodies  supposes  tho  invention  of 
tlid  balanco.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  stops  which 
ltd  to  its  intnuliiction ;  l>ut  it  was  used  in  the  icmotONt 
antiquity.  It  seenis  proliablo  that,  at  first,  cubes  of 
.some  common  lineal  measure,  <k%  a  fool ,  or  the  fraction 
of  a  foot,  funned  of  cop|ier,  ii-on,  or  sorau  other  metal, 
wore  used  as  standards  of  weiglit.  When  tlie  standard 
was  selected,  if  it  was  desired  to  lutcertuin  tin;  H|>eciric 
gravity  ct  veight  of  any  given  article,  all  that  was 
neceisarj  wiut  to  put  it  into  one  of  tho  si-aIos  of  tho 
balance,  .und  us  many  cul)e.s  or  parts  of  cubes  <m  tho 
other  as  mighi!  be  necessary  i*>  counterpoise  it.  Weightn 
have,  howev'sr,  been  frequently  <lerived  i'tt)m  grains  of 
corn.  Hence  in  this,  and  in  9<ime  other  European 
countril<!i^,  tho  lovrent  denomination  of  weight  is  a  r/'tim  ; 
and  il2  uf  these  graintr  are  dire(;t<»t,  liy  the  ancient 
statut«  called  Compotiiw  Memuvarum,  to  com])ose  a 
pennyweight,  whereof  W  make  an  ounco,  12  ounces  a 
{toiind,  and  so  upward. 

In  every  c(mntr>'  in  which  connnercial  transactions 
arc  exb;iisi>vely  carried  on,  the  iui|>ortunce  of  having 
weight!;  mid  measures  determined  by  Mime  dxctl  stand- 
anl  beoomi's  obvious  t«  every  one.  Lut  as  tho  size  of 
ditforrst  parts  of  the  human  body  differs  in  differcrt  in- 
di>'i(|uals,  it  is  necesiinry  to  select  sonic  durable  article 


— a  metallic  rod,  for  example — of  the  length  of  un  or- 
dinary cubit,  foot,  etc.,  and  to  make  it  a  itajdard  with 
whicli  all  the  other  cubits,  feet,  etc.,  used  in  mensura- 
tion shall  ri>rres]xind.     These  stundiirds  have  always 
lieen  preserved  with  the  greatest  care :  at  Home  they 
were  kept  in  the  tnmple  i,f  Jupiter,  and  among  the 
Jews  their  custody  was  intrusted  to  the  family  of 
Aaron. — Pai'CTon,  Milrotngit,  p.  223.     The  principal 
standards  used  in  the  ancient  world  were  the  cubit  of 
the  Jews,  from  which  their  other  nieaaunss  of  length, 
capacity,  and  weight  were  derived ;  and  tho  foot  of 
the  Greeks  and  Komans.     In  England,  ancient  his- 
torians tell  us  that  a  new,  or  rather  a  revived,  standard 
of  lineal  measure  wai«  introduced  l>y  Henry  1.,  who  or- 
dered that  tho  ulna,  or  ancient  ell,  which  corroK|HindH 
to  the  modern  yard,  should  lie  made  of  the  exact  length 
of  his  own  arm,  and  that  the  other  measures  of  length 
should  be  raised  upon  it.     This  standard  has  been 
maintained,  without  any  sensible  variation.     In  1712 
the  Koyal  Socioty  had  a  yard  made,  from  a  very  care- 
'  ful  comparison  of  the  standard  ells  or  yards  of  thu 
reigns  of  Henry  VII.  und  Elizabeth  kept  at  the  Kx- 
I  chequer.     In  1758  an  exact  copy  was  made  of  tliu 
I  Koyal  Society's  yard ;  and  this  copy  having  been  ox- 
!  amined  liy  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
rejjorted  by  them  to  be  equal  to  the  staiidanl  yard,  it 
.  was  marked  as  such ;  and  this  identical  yard  is  du- 
,  dared,  by  tho  act  6  Geo.  IV.,  c.  74,  to  bo  tho  standard 
1  of  lineal  measure  in  Great  Dritain. 
'       Uniforviiiy  of  Wfi^hts  and  Measurrs. — The  confusion 
I  and  iticonvonience  attendiii).';  the  use  of  weights  and 
I  measures  of  the  same  denoniiiiution,  but  of  different 
!  niagnitudeH,  was  early  remarked;  and  there  is  hanlly 
n  country  in  which  efforts  have  not  been   iiadc  to  re- 
duce them  to  the  samo  uniform  system.     Nuuieruus 
efforts  have  been  made  having  thi.s  object  in  view,  uiiJ 
enjoiuing  the  use  of  the  same  weights  and  measures, 
under  verj*  severe  penalties.     But,  owing  to  the  in- 
veteracy of  ancient  customs,  and  the  difliculty  of  eii- 
for.iiig  now  regulations,  these  statutes  have  ainuys 
hfl'l  a  very  limited  influence,  and  tho  greatest  diversity 
li(.8  continued  to  prevail,  except  in  lineal  monsures.— 
.Vce  ariicti'  Pici'iMAi,  Wkkihts  and  Mkahuuks,  p.  .Mo. 

hrariahle  or  Xutiiml  Slandtirrit. — As  tho  standards 
adopted  in  most  countries  have  been  in  a  gri^at  degrei; 
arbltrar.-,  it  has  long  been  the  opinion  of  scieiitlfii- 
men  that,  to  construct  a  raoro  perfect  s^'stem  of  weights 
and  measures,  some  natural  and  unchangeable  basis 
should  1h^  adopted.  It  has,  indeed,  lieen  contendeil 
that  thn  measures  <if  the  ancient!)  were  de<luced  fmni  a 
liasis  of  this  sort ;  und  that  the  tlmliiim  always  foniiod 
an  aliquot  part  of  the  earth's  circumference,  that  jiart 
differing  among  different  nations  an<l  authors.  Hut 
no  learning  or  ingenuity  can  induce  any  one  to  believe 
what  is  so  obviously  incredilile.  The  ancient.s  hud  mi 
means  of  detennining  the  earth's  circumference  with 
any  thing  like  thu  accuracy  required  to  render  it  tlic 
great  unit  <if  a  system  of  measures  ;  and,  what  is  C(|uul- 
iy  decisive,  no  ancient  author  over  makes  the  slightest 
allusion  to  any  such  standard. 

In  uiodom  times,  however,  tho  idea  of  seeking  for 
a  unit  of  weight  and  measure  in  some  uncbungin}; 
natural  object  has  lieen  practically  cai  -led  into  cllcct. 
The  frtJindanls  that  have  been  usuolly  proposed  fur 
this  object  have  been  some  aliquot  part  of  the  ((uuilnml 
of  the  meridian,  or  the  length  of  a  pendulum  •.  ilirutinj; 
seconds  in  iiomc  given  latitude.  'I'ho  stanthml  of  the 
second  ]icndulum  has  been  in  so  far  adopted  into  tlie 
existing  system  of  weights  and  measures  e.staliiislie<l 
in  Great  Uritain  by  thu  act  of  1823,  that  the  length  of 
the  standard  yard,  as  tiomjinred  with  that  of  a  iiendu- 
luni  vibrating  seconds  in  tho  latitudo  of  London,  is 
sjiecified  in  the  act  as  follows : 

"  Whereas  it  has  lieen  ascertained  by  the  commis- 
sioners appointed  by  his  majesty  to  inquire  into  the 
subject  of  weights  and  measures,  that  tho  said  yard 
hereby  declared  to  bo  tho  imperial  standard  yard, 
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when  compared  with  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  of 
mean  time  in  the  latitude  of  Ixindon,  in  a  vacuum  at 
the  level  of  the  sen,  ii*  in  the  proportion  of  86  inches  to 
Ui)  indies  and  139!<  ton-tliousundth  part.4  of  nn  inch ; 
lie  it  tlierefore  enacted  ami  declared,  that  if  ut  any  time 
hereafter  the  said  imperial  stiindurd  yard  shall  be  lost, 
or  shall  lie  in  any  manner  dcxtroyed,  defaced,  or  other- 
wise injure<l,  it  shall  and  ma}'  lie  restored  liy  making, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Lord  High  Trcnsurer,  or  tho 
enmmissioners  of  iii.s  majesty's  treasury  of  the  United 
Kingdiiin  of  Great  Ilritain  and  Ireland,  or  any  thruo 
of  them  for  the  time  being,  n  new  standard  yard,  l>ear- 
ing  the  same  (iroportion  to  such  pendulum  as  aforesaid, 
as  the  Kuid  imperial  standard  yard  boars  to  such  pen- 
dulum." 

"  The  brass  Troy  pound  weight  procured  by  the  min- 
ister of  tiie  United  States  at  London  in  1827,"  was  de- 
clared l)y  act  of  Congress,  May  19, 1828,  to  he  "the 
8tan<iar(l  Troy  |iound  of  the  Mint  of  the  United  States, 
conformaldy  to  which  the  coinage  thereof  shall  be  reg- 
ulated." Uiit  no  direct  legislation  apjiears  to  have 
tuiten  place  in  tlio  adoption  of  any  general  standards 
of  weights  and  measures.  <.)n  the  2Uth  of  May,  1830, 
a  resolution  passed  the  Senate  directing  a  comparison 
to  bo  made,  under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary'  of 
the  Treasury,  of  the  weights  and  measures  used  at  the 
principal  custom-houses.  This  comparison  was  in- 
trusted to  a  gentleman  in  every  way  qualified  to  un- 
dertake it,  the  k  .0  Professor  llassler,  and,  ns  might 
have  been  expects'^,  great  discrepancies  were  found  to 
exist.  The  mean,  however,  corresponded  nearly  with 
the  standards,  as  iixed  by  the  English  laws  previously 
to,  and  nt  the  epoch  of,  the  Declaration  of  American  in- 
dependence. Measures  were  then  takon  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Tieusur}'  to  have  uniform  and  accurate 
weiglits  and  measures,  and  authentic  standards,  made 
under  the  immediate  personal  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Ilassler,  and  supplied  to  all  the  custom-houses. 

Wliilc  this  was  being  done,  on  the  14th  Juno,  1836, 
a  joint  resolution  of  Congress  directed  the  Secretary 
of  tho  Treasury  "  to  cause  a  complete  set  of  all  the 
weights  and  measures  adopted  as  standards,  and  now 
either  made  or  in  the  progress  of  manufacture,  for  the 
use  of  tiie  several  custom-houses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  be  delivered  to  tlie  governor  of  each  State  in 
the  Union,  or  such  person  as  ho  may  appoint,  for  the 
use  of  the  States  respectively,  to  tho  end  that  a  uni- 
form standard  of  weights  and  measures  nuiy  be  estali- 
lished  tliroughout  the  United  States;"  and  on  the  7th 
July,  1838,  a  section  in  the  "  act  (chap.  1G9)  to  provide 
for  tho  support  of  the  Military  Academy  of  the  United 
States"  provided  "  that  the  Secretarj-  of  tho  Treasury 
cause  to  be  made,  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
Hassler,  one  standard  balance  for  each  state;  and, 
when  completed,  that  he  cause  them  to  be  delivered  to 
the  respective  governors  for  the  use  of  the  respective 
States." 

The  distribution  of  these  standard  balances,  weights 
and  measures,  to  the  several  States  has  been  in  a  great 
measure,  if  not  entirely,  accomplished.  By  an  act  of 
the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts,  April  23,  1817,  chap. 
242,  it  is  provided  that  they  shall  lie  hereafter  used 
as  the  sole  authorized  public  standard  of  weights  and 
measures  of  this  Commonwealth. 

The  standards  of  weights  and  measures,  made  in  part 
or  in  whole  under  the  direction  of  MV.  Ilassler,  says 
Professor  Bache,  have  the  following  origin : 

1.  The  actual  standard  of  length  is  u  brass  8(  >  of 
82  inches  in  length,  prepared  for  the  sur^'ey  \.  ihe 
const  of  the  United  States,  by  Troughton,  of  London, 
and  deposited  in  the  office  of  weights  and  measures  at 
Washinoton. 

2.  The  units  of  capacity  measure  ave  the  gallon  for 
liquid,  and  the  bushel  for  dr}-  measure.  The  gallon  is 
a  vessel  containing  58372'2  grains  (8'3389  lbs.  avoir- 
dupois) of  the  standard  pound  of  distilled  water  at  the 
temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water,  the  vessel 


being  weighed  in  air  in  which  the  barometer  is  80 
inches  at  02°  Fahrenheit. 

The  liushel  is  a  measure  containing  543891'89  stand- 
ard grains  (77-0274  llis.  avoirdupois)  of  distilled  water, 
at  the  temperature  of  maximum  density  of  water,  and 
barometer  80  inches  at  ')2'-  '''ahrenhcit. 

The  gallon  is  tlius  the  ./ine  gallon  of  281  cubic 
inches  nearly,  and  the  bushel  the  Winchester  bushel 
nearly. 

3.  Tlic  standard  of  weight  was  the  Troy  pound,  copied 
liy  Captain  Kater,  in  1827,  from  the  imperial  ''''oy 
pound,  for  the  United  States  Mint,  and  preserved  in 
that  establishment.  Tlie  avoirdupois  pound  Is  derived 
from  this ;  its  weight  l>eing  greater  than  that  of  the 
Troy  pound  in  the  proportion  of  7000  to  5700 ;  that  is, 
the  avoirdupois  pound  is  equal  in  weight  to  7000  grains 
Troy. 

WEIOHT  AND  MEAtlURR  SYSTEMS  OP  THE  WOHLD. 

I.  Africa. — Abyisinia. —  Weights:  1  rotl  or  rottolo 
"12  wakoa  =  120  dirhems.  />ry  Capacity:  At  Gon- 
dar,  in  the  interior,  1  ardeb  =  10  li'.udega ;  at  Masuah, 
on  the  Red  Sea,  1  ardeb  =  24  madega.  The  other 
measures  are  those  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria.  There 
is  no  knowledge  of  any  local  system. 

Algeria. — Since  tho  acquisition  of  this  territorj-  by 
France,  the.  French  metrical  system  is  legalized,  and 
may  be  expected  gradually  to  come  into  use.  As  yet, 
however,  the  old  usances  are  retained. 

Weights :  The  theory  appears  to  be  as  follows : 

24   carob  8ced  =  1  mitkal  or  mctical,  the  weight  for  gold,  etc. 
8    mitkal       =  1  wakea  or  ounce. 
2V    waken        =:  1  rotl  khcbir  or  market  pound. 
IR   wakc^a       =  1  do,  gbcddsri,  for  f^uitn. 
10         ':oa        =  1  do.  attari,  for  spices. 
Ml  u;u;ca        =1  do.  feiidill,  for  Bllver. 
100  of  uttch  of  these  rotl  =:  1  qiiontar  or  cantaro  correspondtng. 

The  values  of  these  denominations  in  the  Dictionary 
are  from  reported  observations,  and  fall  below  what 
would  bo  derived  otherwise  by  ascending  from  the 
actual  mitkal.  I.iquic'  Capacity  is  measured  by  the 
klioulio  and  its  fractions,  \,i,i,  etc. ;  as  Dry  Capacity, 
liy  the  saa.  Length  is  measured  by  two  different  pic, 
tlie  Turkish  and  Arab ;  the  latter  of  which  is  used  for 
cloth.  Each  is  subdivided  by  its  rob,  or  eighth  part. 
There  are  no  itinerary  or  agrarian  measures  indigenous. 

Cape  vf  Good  Hope  (^Colony). — English  standards  are 
legalized  and  used  here.  The  same  may  be  said,  it  is 
supposed,  of  the  British  colonies  in  Senegambia  and 
at  Sierra  Leone,  and  (he  smaller  establishments  on  the 
Gold  Coast,  as  well  as  of  St.  Helena  and  their  other 
islands  in  the  Atlantic,  As  for  Mauritius,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  continent,  thot  retains  still  a  considerable 
admixture  of  its  former  French  usances. 

Canary  Islands. — In  these  islands,  the  originals  of 
the  weights  and  measures  are  from  Spain ;  and  the 
variations  of  the  actual  standards,  which  (except  in  the 
case  of  the  v^ra)  seem  to  be  in  tho  sense  of  degrada- 
tion, are  not  more  than  occur  in  continental  Spain  it- 
self. 

Cape  V'erd  Islands. — This  Archipelago,  as  well  as  the 
continental  territory  under  the  same  Governor-Gener- 
alship, uses  the  weights  and  measures  of  Portugal. 
Tlie  same  may  be  said  of  the  iiadeira  Group  under 
the  same  domination ;  of  the  Portuguese  possessions 
in  Angola  and  Benguela ;  and  of  the  colonies  which 
dwell  on  the  other  ocean,  along  the  coasts  of  SofaU 
and  Mozambique. 

Egypt. — Tlie  difference  between  the  weights  and 
measures  actually  used  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  tlie 
principal  markets  of  £g}'pt,  is  so  small  as  to  indicate  a 
common  original.  The  great  variety  which  has  been 
stated  to  exist  among  the  cantaros  (or  quintals),  ac- 
cording to  the  various  articles  intended  to  be  weighed, 
is  probably  the  result  of  carelessness  or  fraud :  nor  is 
it  clear,  as  yet,  whether  this  variety'  affects  the  hund- 
red-weight or  tlie  unitary  pound.  It  may  be  supposed 
that  the  weights  liy  which  the  articles  of  greatest  con- 
siunption — the  necessaries  of  life — are  determined,  were 
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tho  itandunl  ttom  which  acclilent  or  nagligencs  hu 
deviated.  Wright ;  1  cnntiini  --•  06  oke- lIM)  rotl — 
14400  drachma.  The  rotl  doei  not  appear  to  b«  lyi- 
teinatioally  milidivided.  The  hnnela,  applied  to  weigh- 
in);  >llk,  is  evidently  the  oke,  under  a  ii|)ociiil  name, 
/>ry  '"(i/HinVy  .■  1  ard«l>--24  ml),  length:  1  KM«b:-4 
derah.  The  Turkish  pic  Is  generally  tiHod  for  cloths; 
It  li  very  little  longer  than  tho  derah,  but  not  rorrola- 
tive.  Affnirinn :  400  square  gusali  ~  1  fvdilan  al  rlsacli, 
nr  unitary  acre. 

Ouineii. —  Wrighl :  1  l)enda  ~  3  benda-ofTii  -^  8  eggclA 
=  5^  Beron=8pi.*io  nrazan=10}qulnto-  lOaguiragos 
"82  medU-taliltt  — 48  akey.  The  last  denomination, 
which  U  thv  s|ieclal  weight  (br  gold  dust,  is  only  tliutv 
retically  connected  here ;  its  actual  value  as  reported 
is  nearl}-  half  a  grain  less  than  tho  -^  of  the  benda. 

I.ibiri(t. — This  Anglo-Anicricnn  negro  colony  at 
Cape  Mesuradi),  as  well  as  the  indupendent  one  of 
Mar^-land  at  Ciijio  PalmnH,  imes,  it  niuy  be  supposed, 
standunis  from  the  United  States. 

Mitrofcn. — All  tho  dependencies  of  this  empire,  along 
the  western  coast  of  Uarhary,  use  the  weights  and  ca- 
pacity nieasures  of  tSpain.  'I'hcre  are  several  indigen- 
ous mensurcs  of  length  given  In  tho  Dictionary,  but 
they  arc  without  uniformity. 

TrijHili. — In  this  appanage  of  the  Turkish  empire, 
as  well  ns  in  tho  dependencies  of  Fezzan  and  BarcA, 
the  wei);hts  nnd  measures  appear  to  l>e  uf  Kurii|)can 
derivation.  Wfightt:  1  c«ntaro  =  100  rotl;  1000  uziin 
—  12X00  termini.  The  mctical,  a  special  weight  fur 
gold  and  silver,  has  no  connection  with  tlie  others,  un- 
leiis  it  be  derived  In  theory  fW)m  an  ancient  rotl  or 
pound  of  12  uzan  or  ounces.  Tho  actual  weight  is  re- 
ported 05  l^ing  exactly  y^  of  tho  Venetian  pound, 
fh>m  which  It  may  have  originated,  f.ii/uul  CajMirity  : 
The  maturo  fur  oil  is  given  by  gallons  in  the  Diction- 
ary ;  from  its  reported  weight  compared  with  the  aver- 
age ipccltlc  gravity,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  ^.{  that 
sniistance.     I  try  Capacity :  1  callso- 20  tllwri. 

Tuuit.—Wtiykt :  1  cantaro  -;  100  rotl  - 1000  uran  - 
12800  mctical  ur  termini.  In  this  system,  where  tho 
same  denominations  appear  to  lie  lighter  than  the  Tri- 
politan,  the  nietical  and  uzan  are  xpccillc  wcightn. 
Liquid  Cajmrily  is  determinril  by  weight.  J>ry  Capac- 
ity: 1  callso- inquiba^lO'J  Haha  or  zah.  length:  1 
pic  (woolen) -1^^  pic  («ilk>  -\\%  pic  (linen).  But 
these  last  proportiuna  appear  altogether  accidental.  In 
thU  cnumciatiun,  the  renulning  Eur«|ioan  settlements, 
viz.,  those  of  France  on  op|>osIte  sides  of  the  continent 
In  Seneganibiu  and  the  Isle  of  Uourlion,  and  those  of 
Denmark  and  Holland  in  Guinea  and  Ashanti,  have 
been  oniittcd ;  partly  Iwcause  the  weights  and  meas- 
ures uf  the  mother  countries  would  bo  naturally  ac- 
cepted among  the  settlers,  but  chiefly  liccause  of  the 
insignlAcance  in  population  and  trade  of  the  ncttul  es- 
tablishments. The  insular  apiHinages  of  tlio  Imam  of 
Muscat  (viz.,  Quiloa,  Zanzibar,  Soootra,  etc.),  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  continent,  arc  |>ai<se<l  over  fur  sim- 
ilar reasons ;  while  the  native  jiowcrs,  from  Morocco 
through  nnd  around  to  Madagascar,  aro  too  uncivilized 
or  too  inaccessible,  to  have  or  to  yield  an)'  thing  of  in- 
terest in  respect  to  weights  and  measures. 

II.  Amehic.%. — This  continent,  for  the  present  pur- 
\>ow,  is  liest  divided  (instead  of  tho  usual  distinctions 
of  North,  Central,  and  South)  into  Indc|)endcnt  and 
CVlunial  America. 

Hrazil. — III  this  empire  the  originals  of  weights  and 
measures  ant  frum  Portugal ;  rfnd  tho  actual  standards 
nre  in  general  identical,  though  there  are  a  few  varia- 
tions, iHith  in  value  and  denouiination,  shown  in  the 
Dictiunarj-. 

Hayti  nr  San  Domingo. — This  island,  which,  in  the 
niimeruiis  revolutions  of  |>olicv  that  il  has  undergone, 
has  been  recently  iiio<iili«<i  from  a  republic  into  u  form 
more  absolute,  and  uoniinally  an  empire,  retains  the 
Impress  of  its  double  colunizatiun  from  S|iain  and 
France,  as  well  as  in  the  names  of  localltie»— on  the 


western  tide  Franch,  on  the  •astern  Hpanlih  ai  in  the 
woigbts  and  measures  used  there. 

J/fxiro.— Under  this  repuldic,  as  well  •«  under  tho 
numerous  govarnmenta  which  are  continually  shifting 
ur  springing  up  In  tho  territories  of  Central  and  South 
America,  and  which  it  would  ret|uire  a  speclid  and  cun- 
tem|)oraneous  research  to  sigualizo  and  verify,  tho 
weights  and  measuros  of  S^iain  hove  been  throughout 
and  aro  still  recognized ;  with  only  such  local  variations 
a*  other  causes,  liesidos  the  cossatiun  of  European  con- 
tnd  and  intercourse  wi.li  a  |>annt  {tower,  might  b«  ex- 
pected naturally  to  produce,  ijt  course,  this  compro- 
lieuaive  Held  fur  the  inUuenc*  of  the  8{)anish  system 
dues  not  include  vast  territories  (such  at  Patagonia, 
fur  Instance)  which,  aithuiigh  claimed  1>y  foreign  or 
dumostic  powers,  aro  yet.  In  fact,  domineered  over  by 
various  indigenous  tribes,  more  or  loss  nomadic  and 
uncivilized.  Of  systematic  weights  and  measures  in 
those  territories,  there  are  nune  in  modem  times ;  and 
ancient  ones  (such  as  in  Mexico  and  Peru),  which  re- 
cent re  rin  hes  have  partially  systematized,  are  omit- 
ted, as  neither  certain  nor  of  practical  application. 

VnittJ  iSlatft  oj" America, —  liV(^A/ ;  1  Mint  or  Troy 
|K)und  — I'J  ounces  — 240  pennyweight  — 67U0  grains; 
1  apothecary  pound  —  12  ounces  —  OG  drachms  —  2MH 
scruples  =  &7G0  grains ;  1  commercial  pound  —  IG  ounces 
-  266  drams  — 7000  grains;  1  lung  tun  — 20  cwt.  — 80 
qimrtere  — 3240  commercial  pounds;  1  short  ton  — 20 
cwt.-  2000  commercial  |>ounds.  In  tho  actual  gov- 
ernment standards  the  ounce  Troy  Is  divided  decimally, 
down  to  the  m^oj,  jiart.  These  weights  ore  identical 
with  those  of  England.  lu  lioth  countries,  tbey  ro- 
|K>iie,  in  fact,  »|xin  actually  exii-ting  masses  of  metal 
(brass)  which  bavo  lieen  individually  declared  liy  law 
to  be  the  units  of  the  syatcin.  In  scientilic  theory, 
they  arc  supposed  to  rest  upon  a  permanent  and  uni- 
versal law  of  Nature — the  gravitation  of  distilled  wiilcr 
at  Ik  certain  temperature  nnd  under  a  certain  atnius- 
phcric  pressure.  And  in  this  aspect,  the  origination 
is  with  tlie  grains ;  which  niuat  bo  such  that  2&2,'I.^K 
of  tlieso  units,  in  bra;js,  will  be  in  just  equilibrium  with 
n  ciildc  inch  of  distilled  water,  when  the  mercury  stands 
at  30  inches  in  a  barometer,  and  in  a  thermometer  of 
Fahrenheit  nt  (!2  degrees  l>oth  for  tho  air  and  fur  tlio 
water.  Unfortunately,  tho  expuundcra  of  this  tlieury 
in  Fjigland  used  only  tlie  generic  tenn  bra»i,  and  fail- 
ed to  deline  tho  specific  gravity  of  tlie  metal  to  bo  cin- 
pluyed :  the  consequence  of  this  omission  is  to  leave 
room  for  an  error  of  [  7)  0*1)  i)  ^  in  every  attempt  to  ropro- 
duco  or  compare  the  rosults.  This  is  tho  minimum  |)os- 
slble  error :  tho  mru^  ititn  would  bo  n  function  uf  the 
diHeronco  in  specific  j.  iiv'tv  lietwcen  the  heaviest  and 
lightest  brniM  that  coa  lie   ast. 

Liquid  Cujmcitg :  1  gallon  =2  half  gallons  —4  quarts 
—ft  pints  =  10  gills.  The  gill  is  not  among  exisving 
ctandardt  of  piiblio  authority,  though  it  is  used  in 
couimerco.  Thero  ore  other  dcnominotions  higher 
than  the  gallon,  such  as  barrels,  liogsheods,  pljies,  etc. ; 
liut  these  are  only  rttteli,  not  ineaturei,  and  aro  .ilways 
gauged  and  sold  l>y  their  actual  rnpncity  in  giillnns. 
The  gallon,  in  fact,  is  almost  exactly  equivalent  to  .1 
cylinder  7  inches  in  diainetor  and  G  inches  lii){li.  In 
theory,  it  must  contain  just  2i)l  cubic  inches ;  and, 
filled  with  distilled  water  at  the  tcni[>oraturo  uf  iniixi- 
mum  density  (say  8!)°'8  Fnhr.),  weighs,  acounlin>!  to 
tho  uflicial  re|ioH,  at  that  temperature  nnd  at  'M>  inches 
uf  tho  barumeter,  8'3!)<J  commercial  or  uvuirtlu|Kiis 
IKiunds;  or  more  nearly  5*I372'1764  grains.  It  is  in 
the  tenqierature  only  that  this  unit  diflbrs  fruiii  the 
former  wine  gallon  of  Great  lirituin.  Tlic  aiKitheeuries 
usa  the  same  gallon,  but  divide  it  differently,  iis  fol- 
lows :  1  gallon;  8  pints  — 128  (luid  ounces  -  1U24  fluid 
drachms-  1)1410  minims  (or  drops) =231  cubic  inches. 
These  are  (graduated  measures;  they  also  use  some- 
times the  following  approximate  ones  from  vessels  in 
domestic  use :  1  tea-cup  =  2  wine  glasses  =  8  table- 
spoons =i)2  toa-B])oons  =4  fluid  ounces. 
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Ihy  Capnrilj) :  1  liuihel '  2  linlf  l)UibaU  =^  4  peek*  = 
8  gitllonn.  There  an  iiIru  In  this,  aa  in  the  former 
meaaiira,  higher  denominattona  (liarreli,  MCldt,  oti:,) 
linown  in  commeroe,  whose  ea|)aclty  in  intended  to  he 
constant.  They  are,  howevur,  always  gauged  liy  the 
liushol.  This  l)ushel  is  the  old  Winchester  l)Ushel  of 
Kngliind.  In  fact,  it  is  s  eyiinder  18'&  incites  in  dintai- 
ctor,  and  H  inches  deep,  tn  theory*,  it  must  contain 
'Jl&0'42  cubic  inches ;  and  iiulds  of  distilled  water,  at 
the  trim|ioratura  of  maximum  density  und  at  SO  inches 
of  tliu  IJarometor,  l"-(ViH  commorcial  or  avoirduiKils 
lioundi* ;  or  more  nearly  6-i><3Ul'8U  grains. 

Ungth :  I  yanl  -  «  feet  =^  80  inches  -482  lines  =  6184 
seconds  —  C2208  thirds.  In  the  actual  government 
standards,  at  the  custom-houses,  the  yard  U  divided 
decimally  into  tenths  and  hundredths.  In  the  meas- 
urement of  cloths,  muslins,  linens,  cotton,  silk,  and  in 
general  of  what  ,■  e  termed  iby  gomit,  the  yard  only  is 
used ;  sulHlivided  into  halves,  quarters,  eighths,  six- 
tcenths,  and  half  sixteenths.  This  lowest  denomina- 
tion-1' 126  inch.  Surveyors  ond  engineers  employ 
neither  the  yard  nor  the  inch,  but  use  the  foot  and  its 
decimal  divisions.  Architects  and  artilicers  reckon 
by  tho  foot  and  sulidivisions  as  given  above.  Never- 
theieos,  tho  most  usual  and  most  recent  workman's 
scales  liear  tho  foot  divided  into  inches,  and  eighths 
and  sixteenths  of  in  inch.  Mariners  measure  by 
cable  lengths  nnd  fathoms :  1  cable  length- 120  fath- 
oms =2 10  yards  — 720  feet.  Tho  unit  of  length — the 
yard,  upon  wlioso  subdivisions  all  tho  weights  and  ca- 
pacity measures  repose  for  veriflcitluii-  -is,  in  fact,  de- 
rived from  ancient  urbitrar}-  standards  of  England.  In 
theorj',  tlie  inch — the  -^  of  tho  yard — is  presumed  to 
lie  contained  89'1892t)  times  in  tho  length  of  a  pendu- 
lum that,  in  a  vacuum  and  at  tho  level  of  mid-tide,  in 
the  latitude  of  London,  vibrates  seconds  of  mean  time. 
Itinerary ;  1  statute  milo=2  half  miles  =4  quarter 
milcs^Ti-  cable-len(^hs— 8  furlongs=8U  chuin8=:820 
porches  or  |X)les =880  fathoms  =  1700  yanis =6280  feet 
=  8000  links  =  C38C0  inches ;  1  nautical  league  =  3 
equatorial  miles =8*467875  statute  miles,  Cimins  and 
links  are  denominations  employed  l>y  land-surveyors, 
thus:  1  chain -~4  poles =00  feet-- 100  links. 

Ayrarian  and  Superjirial :  1  square  mile = 040  acres ; 
1  acro=4  ro<Mls  =  10  square  chains =1G0  square  perches 
=4840  s(iuure  yards  =48600  square  feet;  1  square 
yard  — 9  sciuare  feet  =  1290  square  inches.  Architects 
and  l)uilders  reckon  1  square  =  100  square  feet. 

Solid:  1  cubic  yard =27  cubic  feet =46656  cubic 
inches  ;  1  cubic  foot  =  12  re<luced  feet  (plank  measure) 
=1728  cubic  inches;  1  reduced  foot  (plank  measure) 
=1  square  foot  X  1  inch  thick  =  144  cubic  inches.  In 
practice,  all  planks  and  scantlings  less  than  an  inch 
in  tliickness  are  reckoned  at  an  inch.  1  perch  of 
masonry  =  1  perch  (16J  feet)  longXl  foot  highxl^ 
feet  thick  =  26  cubic  feet.  In  fact,  the  dimensions 
given  for  the  perch  do  not  result  in  26  cubic  feet;  but 
this  last  number  has  been  adopted  for  convenience. 
1  conl  of  llre.wootl=8  feet  long  X  4  feet  high  X  4  feet 
deep  =  128  cubic  feet. 

Danish  Posietsions. — ^Theii.  nclude  Greenland,  Ice- 
land, and  threo  of  tiie  Lcewar  '  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies ;  viz.,  Santa  Cruz  or  St.  (  roix,  St.  Thomas,  and 
St.  John.  In  all  these  the  weiglits  nnd  measures  of 
Denmark  prevail,  though  in  the  .  lands  the  English 
length  measures  are  also  used. 

Dutch  rosieisiotu. — Holland  holds  on  the  continent 
of  America,  tho  governmeut  of  Surinam,  which  in- 
cludes nominally  a  territory  of  something  less  than 
40,0(10  square  miles,  under  the  name  of  Dutch  Guiana ; 
(m  tho  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  islands  of  Curo^oa  and 
Ponaire,  witli  some  lesser  islets  ;  nnd  among  the  Lee- 
ward Antilles,  St.  Eustatius,  the  south  part  of  St.  Mar- 
tin, and  .Sal)a.  In  all  these,  the  weights  and  measures 
of  Holland  prevail;  except  in  Cura<;oa,  where  the 
weights  are,  in  fact,  and  the  length  measures,  both  in 
fact  and  name,  tboso  of  Spain. 


Englitk  Ppt$cuioiu. — Over  tho  immense  territories 
of  Ilritish  North  America  the  weights  and  measures 
uf  England  are  legalized;  but  in  Lower  CanacUi  the 
French  settlors  still  use  their  former  denoniiuations  to 
a  great  extent. 

In  the  southern  peninsula,  where  the  general  name 
of  English  Guiana  covers  the  former  Dutch  coluniM 
of  l!3rbice,  Demerara,  and  Essoqulbo,  the  reckoning  is 
by  tho  weights  and  measures  uf  Holland. 

The  settlementa  in  I'atagoniu  and  the  adjoining 
Archipelago,  mudn  chintly  with  a  view  to  tho  whale- 
flsher}',  recognize  the  English  standards.  And  as  much 
may  bo  said  for  the  Falkland  Isles. 

Of  tho  numerous  islands  and  islets  in  tho  West  In- 
dies, among  tho  Antilles  and  Lucayas,  only  the  chief 
ones  need  be  mentioned.  Tho  weights  und  measures 
of  a  fe;v  are  still  traceable  to  the  source  of  tlieir  earlier 
colonizutiun. 

In  the  following  islands  tho  English  weiglits  und 
measures  are  used :  Antigua,  tho  Itahumas,  llurbadoes, 
liarbuda,  St.  Christopher's  or  St.  Kitts,  Dominica, 
Grenada,  Jamaica,  St.  Lucia  (French),  Montserrut, 
Nevis,  Tobago,  Tortola,  Trinidad  (Spanish),  und  St. 
Vincent. 

In  the  Bermuda  Group,  English  weights  and  meas- 
ures are  employed.  All  these  English  measures  are 
those  before  tho  change  in  1H25.  It  would  be,  there- 
fore, more  literal  to  say,  weights  and  meusurea  of  the 
United  Statca. 

French  J'o/teitimis. — France  holds  on  tho  continent 
only  what  used  in  part  to  be  Cayeimc,  and  is  now  on 
the  maps  as  French  Guiana ;  and  among  the  West  In- 
dia islands,  Martinique,  Guadeloupe  with  its  dc[iend- 
encies,  Descuda  or  Desirade,  Mario-galante,  and  the 
group  of  Les  Suintes,  together  witii  about  two-thirds 
(on  the  northern  side)  of  St.  Murtin. 

In  Guiana,  the  new  metrical  system  is  legalized ; 
but  the  older  one  continues  to  be  used. 

St.  Martin  reckons  by  the  weights  and  measures  of 
Holland,  and  Les  Salntes  l)y  those  of  England. 

The  ethers  employ  tho  old  Frcndi  system,  with 
some  mo<liflcations.  Thus  the  former  English  wine 
gallon  seems  to  bo  the  standard  for  liquids,  divided  aa 
follows:  1  gallon =2  pots  =  4  pintes=8  chopines=16 
roquille8  =  32  muccs;  of  agrarian  measure,  1  carr6  = 
10,000  pas  carrds.  Besides  these,  Franco  owns  the 
isles  of  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  to  the  south  of  New- 
foundland, where  the  old  system  prevails. 

Uuuian  Poueiiions. — Tho  extensive  territories  which 
Russia  holds  in  the  northwest  comer  of  America  across 
Uehring's  Straits  are,  it  may  be  supposed,  under  '-He 
domain  of  Kussian  customary  measures.  The  estab- 
lishment which  that  empire  had  for  ncarlj-  forty  years 
in  Upper  California,  at  Bodega,  has  been  some  time 
since  abandoned. 

Spaniih  PotseMsioni. — The  magnificent  appanage, 
continental  and  insular,  which  Spain  formerly  held  in 
America  has  now  dwindled  to  tho  islands  of  Cuba  and 
Porto  Rico,  where  the  weights  and  measures  are  still 
those  of  Spain. 

Swcdiih  PosiesiioM.—The  only  territorj'  of  Gweden 
is  the  small  island  of  St.  Bartholomew  or  St.  Bart's ; 
which,  though  originally  colonized  from  France,  has 
been  so  long  ceded  (now  nearly  seventy  years)  as  to 
have  adopted  Swedish  weights  and  measures. 

III.  Asia. — An-nam. —  Weightt:  1  quan  =  5  ta=10 
binh=50  yen  =500  cfin ;  1  ciin  (or  pound)=l"6  nen= 
16  luong=160  dong=1000  ly.  From  the  ly,  the  sub- 
divisions are  regularly  decimal ;  viz.,  the  hoo,  hr", 
chau,  huy,  triin,  and  ai,  which  last  is  tho  atom  or  ;>nX- 
ionth  part  of  the  ly.  Tl.o  most  of  these  are  piireiy 
theoretical,  for  the  hao  Is  itself  only  O'OO  of  e.  j;n«:i, 
very  nearly. 

Capacity:  In  these  there  is  no  uniformitj-  m  i  tji- 
thenticity,  cac*-  province  using  different  measure?.  In 
Hu6  there  appears  to  be  the  following  theoreticiv  sys- 
tem: 1  hoc  =  10  dau=100  tbang=1000  hap  =  1000?) 
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thuoc  ;  1  t1iuoc  =  1200  grains  of  millet  =  10  sao ;  1  sao 
(or  a  haiulful)^120  gruiug  of  millet;  and  1  toat=250 
grainH  of  millet.  The  division  of  the  tlmoc  into  10  sao 
and  4-6875  tuat  -would  seem  to  indicate  two  different 
systems;  but  as  the  Toniiuin  millet  and  our  own  are 
not  of  the  same  size,  we  have  no  standard  of  compari- 
son or  dctcrminution.        • 

length:  Tlierc  are  two  thuoc  or  cubits ;  one  for  gen- 
eral use,  the  other,  which  is  ^  longer  than  the  former, 
exoluaivoly  for  cloths,  silks,  and  other  woven  fabrics. 
1.  Mercers'. — 1  gon -10  that^iiO  truong=i)00  thuoc; 
1  thuoc  (or  ell)  - 10  tac  - 100  phan  =  1000  ly.  2.  lluild- 
ers',  etc. — 1  mau  10  sao  —  30  ngu  —  loO  thuoc ;  1  thuoc 
(or  cubit) -10  tac -100  phan -- 1000  ly. 

Agrarian:  This  last  series  is  al.so  used  by  land- 
measurers  in  giving  the  square  content  of  land.  They 
sometimes  use  another  series  (called  ruong  luc,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  nwiig  iigii,  just  given),  in  which 
the  sao  is  equal  to  IGJ  thuoc.  The  mau  is,  therefore, 
10  per  cent,  longer  in  this  last  series;  and  its  sui>er- 
ficial  content,  when  s<iuared,  21  per  cent,  greater. 

Itinfnirg:  These  are  very  vague  and  only  approx- 
imate :  1  dam  —2  ly  =  rather  less  than  half  a  mile. 

liirmuh.—  U'li^hl :  1  vis ;-  3  catty  -  100  ticul.  Ijcnglh : 
1  bambou -28  taim-  60-1  palgat.  Jtimrary :  1  taing 
~  250  bambou  =  7000  taim.  Uut  these  are  by  no  means 
certain. 

China. —  W'tight :  Almost  every  thing  in  China  (tim- 
ber, liquids,  live  stocli,  eti.)  is  sold  l)y  weight,  actual 
or  omiual.  1  shik-lj  tarn-  4  kwan=  (i(»  yin  — 120 
kan  or  catty;  1  kan  -  Kileungor  tusl  — 304ehu  — 3840 
lui  -  iW-lOO  shu,  or  kernels  of  grain.  The  weights 
above  tlic  yin  are  only  nominal  and  for  ucmunt;  and 
those  l)el(iw  the  tael  are  general!)'  ileuoted  by  the  ad- 
juncts li,  ho,  lsin,jat,  etc.,  «'.  f.,  one  tentli,  one  hund- 
redth, ono  thousandth,  etc. 

Cnpiicili):  Tliis  is  regulated,  as  l)cfore  said,  liy 
weiglit ;  tlie  existing  dry  mffMurcjf,  which  have  been 
adopted  for  the  convenience  of  commerce  for  grain  and 
seeds,  vary  cousjderalily  in  consequence  of  the  irreg- 
ularity of  tlio  material  (.bamlioo)  of  wliicli  tliey  are 
raatlc,  Tlio  tlieory  is  supposed  ?.i)  1)0  as  follows :  1  ping 
—5  yu--301iok-  32  shik-  80  tau  ;  1  tau-  10  shing  — 
100  kop  - : 200  yeuk  lOllO  cheuk  "  1U(K)0 chau  100000 
tsut:  10000()0"kwai  0000000  suk,  or  grains  of  maize. 
Of  all  these,  there  are  on!y  four  actual  measures ;  viz., 
the  tau,  tite  sliing,  the  half-sliing,  and  the  kop.  These 
are  also  upon  two  dill'erent  modules,  distinguislied  liy 
the  adjuncts  </</ end  Utm;-;  and  in  pro|«)rtii>nate  capac- 
ity as  100  to  (id  respccti'  ';ly.  It  may  1)«  supiKised  tluit 
tlie  latter  were  iutended  for  li.^  aid  measures  ;  and  tilt!' 
average  contents  are  so  reduced  accordingly  in  the  dic- 
tionary, 

length :  1  yan  10  cheung  -100  chik  =  1000  tsun  = 
lOnoO  fun.  i'lie  cliik,  lixed  by  the  Mathematical  Hoard 
atl'ekin  -  I3'12.'i  inches  ;  used  by  tradesmen  in  (.'autou 
—  14'G25  to  14'81  inches;  employed  liy  engineers  of 
public  works  12'7  inches;  and  tliat  l)y  which  dis- 
tances are  usually  measured-   ]2'1  inches, 

Jlifiirury :  1  to  25  fan  12.')  tsun  250  li  or  miles ; 
1  li  1H26  Kngllsh  feet.  This  is  the  count  since  tlio 
Intervention  of  Knro;>eHn  mathenuiticians  at  i'ekin. 
The  former  :ised  to  be  1  to  !'.l2ili  -  7(i:iO0  jx)"  .-lOOoOO 
chik;  1  li  1KI»7J  Krglish  feet.  Some  aml)iguity 
arises  fruui  tlie  use  of  the  same  woni,  li  (probably  from 
European  ignorance  of  the  langu-igc  in  not  discrimin- 
ating between  similar  but  not  idenllcal  terms),  as  a 
lower  measure,  the  ^,j  of  the  fan.  The  same  ambi- 
guity extends  itself  als.i  to  the  following  series. 

Agrarian :  1  king  - 100  mau  400  kok  lOOo  fan  ■■ 
24<HW  po.  Hut  these  are  so  uncertain  that  thoy  have 
not  been  given. 

.S'o//i/  MiaAuro  arc  products  of  the  clieung,  which  U 
generally  in  this  scries  140  Kngtish  feet, 

lltmliialuH. — The  weights  and  incHcures  of  the  In- 
digenous governments  of  this  vast  country  (such  as, 
for    instance,   .Sindh,   Nepaul,   and   the   confederated 


Sikhs,  etc.),  are  either  too  little  known  or  too  uncer- 
tain to  admit  of  any  system.  All  that  will  be  done  is 
to  give  the  relations  of  the  principal  measures  in  com- 
mon use,  where  European  domination  prevails  or  Eu- 
ropean commerce  has  established  itself. 

British  ruttettiuna:  Jlombag. —  Weight;  1  candy  = 
20  maunds  or  maons  ~  800  seer  —  24000  pice.  Dry 
Capacity:  1  candy —Spare-  128  adoulle.  Calcutta. — 
Weight:  1  maun  or  maund=40  8eor~C40  chattac  — 
3200  sicca.  Dry  Capacity:  1  pallie  —  4  raik  =  64 
khoonk6— 320  chattac.  Lingth:  1  liaut  or  C3vid=^8 
glieria  — 72  jaol).  /(mcrnry;  1  cos8= 4000  haut.  Agra- 
rian: 1  biggah  =  20  cottah  =  320  chattack  =  0400 
sqmtre  corid.  The  chattack  is,  in  fact,  a  surface  5 
oovid  in  length  by  4  covid  in  width.  Madrat. — 
Weight  .•  1  garc6=20  candy  or  bariiay==400  maund  or 
maon — 3200  visay  ;  1  visay =40  poUam =400  varahun. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  garco  =  80  para =400  marcal  =  3200 
puddy  =  25000  oUock.  Liijuid  Capacity,  Wne  the  dry, 
is  determined  by  weight ;  and  the  denominations  are 
the  same  as  in  the  latter.  Agrarian:  1  ca8seney=24 
nuiony--240  square  covid. 

Danish  Possessions :  Serampare  and  Tranqnebar. — 
T'he  weights  and  measures  hero  are  legally  those  of 
Denmark,  and  l>y  custom  those  of  Calcutta  and  Mad- 
ras respectively. 

French  Possessions :  PnnJichery. — The  coloniid  dc- 
n".ninations  and  divisions  are  identical  with  those  of 
Madras,  although  the  values  are  different. 

Portuguese  Possessions:  Coa.  —  Here  Portuguese 
weiglits  and  measures  are  employed. 

Japan.— Weight :  1  picul=100  catty  =  1600  tael  -- 
IGOOO  mas -.  lOtKlOO  condorine.  The  connection  of  tli); 
other  measures  is  not  known, 

Ottoman  A  sia :  A  leppo,  Smyima,  etc. —Tho  weiglits 
and  measures  here  are  so  variant,  or  are  rather  so  mix- 
ed up  w  itii  the  units  and  values  of  foreign  couimerce, 
as  nut  to  admit  of  satisfuilory  classitication. 

Pirsia.— Wright :  1  l)atman-6  ratel  — 300  dirhcm 
-  600  mascais.  This  is  tho  batman  of  Tauris ;  that 
of  IShiraz,  w  liicli  is  twice  the  value,  appears  properly 
to  be  part  of  the  same  system.  The  other  measures 
are  unsystematic. 

.Smm".  —  Weight:  1  picu|-100  catty  =  2000  tai>l  = 
8000  tical.  J)ry  Capacity :  1  cohi  =40  cesti  - 1 000  siit. 
length:  1  vouah=2ken=8ok.  Itinerary:  1  rocneng 
-2000  vouah. 

IV.  ICludi'K. — Austrian  Empire:  Vienna. —  Weight: 

1  pfimd-^2  mark --4  vierliug  or  viording     Ki  un/.e  = 

32  loth-  12«  quent"-fil2  pfennig.      Apothecaries':  1 

pfund*  IJ  mark  -12  unze     !H1  drachma-  2W8  scrupcl 

=  57'J0  gran.     The  mark  is  identical  in  both  serli.^s, 

and  ii  tho  unit  of  gold  and  silver  weight.     1  ceniucr 

~h  stein  -1(»0  pfuiid.     Liquid  Capacity :  1  fuder-  i!2 

eimer=128  viertel  -  1312  (.imperial)  nmss;  1  mHss=2 

kanno  -4  seidel  -  H  pliff.     J>ry  Capacity:  1  mutli    30 

nietzo     120  viertel  ^  240  achtel;   1  achteU  2  niiihl- 

massel  -  H  futtermasser— 16  l>echer-]2H  probniotze. 

Ungth:  1  klaftcr-6  fuss  ~~i  zoll=864  linlc     lOjiW 

,  punkt.      Itim  rary  :  1  \v  »il()     4(M10  klafter     24000  fuss. 

I  .igrarian:  1  joch  or  jochart     3  mctzo -^  576  9(|uarc 

I  ruthe       1600    s(|Uan^    klafter     -  57600    square    fus*. 

Pratpie.  —  Weight :    1    centner- 6   stein— 120   pfiincl. 

Tho  lower  aulKlivisions  are  as  in  Vienna ;  but  tlicir 

values,  as  well  as  of  the  terms  just  given,  rorn'S|Hiii(l 

wll'i  a  lighter  isinnd  than  the  inqierial  standanl.  /.ii/iiiil 

iCajHtcity:  Itasn-  4  oinier     128pinte     512  8el<lel.    /')•// 

I  Capacity:  1  strlch      1  viertel-   16  niassel     l'J2  seiilel. 

i  .-igrariim  .-  1  joch  of  \'icnna-  2  stricli. 

Venetian  himhardy :  Miian. —  Weight:  I'esogrosso: 
1  libbra  4  (piarto  2H  oncia.  Peso  sottilo:  1  lilibra 
12  oncia  288  denaro  6IH2  grano.  (iold  anil  sil- 
ver are  by  the  niarco,  subdivided  as  follows  :  1  luarcii 
■  M  oncia  1!)2  denaro  -46C8  grano.  Apotheoary  :  1 
libbra  peso  sottlle  12  oncia  96  drachma  -  28.S  scru- 
polo  ■  6!»12  grano.  In  1803  the  French  kilogram,  with 
decimal   subdivisions,  was  introduced;  which  is  tlic 
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new  Italian  pound  or  metrical  pound  of  the  Dictionary. 
1  rubbio  =  10  libbra  inetrica  =  100  oncia=1000  grosso 
=  10000  denaro  =  100000  grano.  Liquid  Capacity  i  X 
lirenta=8  Bt8ja  =  6  mina  — 12  quartaro=16  ba88a=48 
pinta=96  boccule.  Dry  Capacity :  1  moggio=8  stajo 
=16  Btarello=32  quartaro  =  l'28  meta=&12  quartino. 
In  the  new  metrical  Bystem  capacity  is  reckoned  as  fol- 
lows :  1  soma  =  10  niiua  —  100  pinta  =  lOUO  coppo. 
Length:  1  braecio— 12  oncia=l-l4  puiito==1728  atomo. 
New  measure  in  1803:  1  metro  or  braecio  =  10  palmo 
= 100  dito= 1000  atomo.  Wnerary  since  1803 :  Imig- 
lio=1000  metro.  The  old  mile  of  Milan  is  not  cor- 
relative ;  but  appears,  in  thcorj'  to  bo  equivalent  to 
3000  braceio.  Agrarian:  1  ponica  — 24  tavola=90 
square  cavczzo =3456  sqmire  picde  Thejsiede,  or  foot, 
used  here  is  not  employed  in  any  o  :her  part  of  the  sys- 
tem. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  f  of  the  braecio. 
Since  1823:  1  tornBtura= 100  square  palmo.  The  tor- 
natura  is  identical  with  the  Trench  are.  Vtnice. — 
Weight:  Peso  grosso:  1  liblira=2  niarco  — 12  oncia  = 
72  saggio=2304  carato=i)21G  grano.  Peso  eottile:  1 
libbra =12  oucia  =  72  saggio = 1728  caratn = G912  grano. 
Tihe  peso  grosso  is  used  in  general  comme.'M ;  the  marco 
and  its  subdivisiions  are  for  gold  and  silver  and  pre- 
cious stones ;  the  peso  sottile  for  drugs,  colors,  coffee, 
tea,  sugar,  silk,  rice,  and  butter.  Tliis  last  is  estimated 
at  -{-Ij  of  the  former.  When  used  for  medicines,  it  is 
subdivided  as  the  Austrian  apothecary  pound.  Liquid 
Capacity;  1  aiifiira=4  bigonzio=8  roncia  or  mastello 
=48  sccchiii-  l:i2  lx)zza=612  boccalo=7G8  quartuc- 
cio;  1  botta  — iibigonzio.  Dry  Capacity:  lmoggio  = 
4  stajo  or  staro  =  lG  quarto =04  quartarolo.  Length: 
1  braecio =2  piede.  This  braecio  is  for  woolens,  etc. ; 
that  for  silk  is  shorter.  Itinerary:  1  niiglio=1000 
pa8so  =  5000  ])iedo.  Agrarian:  1  campo=G40  tavola, 
or  square  pcrtica,  or  square  cavczzo =25920  square 
piede.  New  measure  :  1  migliajo  —  lOOO  square  passo 
=25000  sciuare  piede.  The  metrical  weights  and 
measures,  described  under  Milan,  are  also  emploj'ed 
here  as  there  in  all  governmental  transactions.  Oth- 
erwise the  local  measures  are  still  in  use.  In  the  oth- 
er parts  of  the  Austrian  dominions,  such  as  Dalmatia, 
Hungary,  Moravia,  etc.,  local  systems,  if  they  ever 
existed,  are  now  only  discernilile  in  the  names  and 
values  of  a  few  disconnected  and  apparently  arbitrary' 
measures. 

liaden. —  Weight:  Old  measure:  1  pfund=32  loth 
=  128  quentchcn.  New  measure  :  1  pfund=10  zelm- 
ling  =  100  centa88  =  1000  pfennig  =  10000  ass.  The 
new  measure  was  established  in  1810,  when  the  value 
of  the  pj'tind  was  taken  at  |  kilogram,  and  a  decimal 
division  adopted ;  l)Ut  tlie  old  division  is  still  retained, 
and  is  applied  lioth  to  the  old  unit  and  to  the  new. 
The  murk  of  Cologno  is  employed  for  gold  and  silver; 
and  tlie  value  and  subdivisions  of  tlie  Niimberg  apotlie- 
carj-  pound  fbr  drugs  and  medicines.  Liquid  Capacity : 
1  fuder  =  10  ohm  =  100  stutze  =  1000  mass  =  lOOUO  glas ; 
1  ohm  =  15  decalitres  of  France.  Dry  Capacity :  1 
zuber=-=10  malter=100  sestcr  =  1000  mftsslein  =  10000 
bccber;  1  scster=15  decalitres  of  France.  Length: 
1  Tiithe  =  10  fuss  =  100  zoU=1000  linie  =  10000  punkt; 
1  ruthe  =  3  mitres  of  France.  The  old  fuss  was  3  ])er 
cent,  shorter,  but  has  been  merged  into  tlie  now  one. 
Itinerary :  1  nieile  =  2  stundon  =  8§  kilometres  of 
France.  Agrarian:  1  niorgen=4  viertel  or  quart  = 
400  square  rutho  =40000  square  fuss.  Solid :  1  klaf- 
tcr,  for  fire-wood  =  G  feet  longXG  feet  highxG  fee*. 
deep  =  128  cubic  fuss.  What  is  here  called  deep  eig- 
nilies  in  every  case  the  length  of  the  billet  or  '.og. 

liarnria.—  Weight :  1  pfund  =  IG  unze  =  32  loth  =  128 
quentchen.  A  uniform  value  was  estal)lished  for  the 
unit  in  1811,  corresponding  with  the  new  Frencli 
weight.  The  npothecarj*  pound  was  nt  the  same  time 
defined  at  vj-|}  of  the  imit,  and  is  diN  Idcd  like  the  Nfim- 
bcrg  apothecary  pound,  (iold  and  silver  ore  by  the 
mark  ('olognc.  Liquid  Capacil^':  1  elnur-  GO  mass- 
kanno  =  240  quartel.     Dry  Cajm^ity:  1  schefTel  =  6 


metze=12  viertel  =48  massel  or  achtel=96  m&sslein 
=192  dreissiger;  1  schefTel= 208 liquid  masskanne, in 
actual  content.  Length:  1  fuss  =  12  zoll  =  144  linle 
=1728  punkt.  This  unit  was  estalilished  in  1809,  and 
defined  in  terms  of  tho  old  French  measure,  at  129'58 
lignes  rfc  Paris.  The  near  approach  of  this  value  to  3 
decimetres  in  the  new  French  system  allows  the  J\isi, 
as  is  frequently  done,  to  be  decimally  divided.  Thus 
tho  elle  of  Rhenish  Bavaria  is  4  fuss  of  this  count,  or 
12  decimetres  of  F'rance.  Tho  legal  elle  is  2  fuss  10^ 
zoll  of  the  legal  value  above.  Itinerary:  1  meile  = 
2400  ruthe= 24000  fusa;  1  meile  of  Anspach=2stunde 
= 2880  ruthe  =  28800  fuss.  Agrarian:  1  juchart,  mor- 
gen,  or  tagwerk =400  square  ruthe =40000  square  fugs. 
Solid :  1  klaf  tcr,  for  fire- wood = G  feet  long  X  G  feet  hip  j 
X3J  feet  deep  =  126  cubic  fuss.  In  Khenish  Bavarii 
generally,  the  Inllets  are  4  feet  long,  which  makes  the 
klafter  =  144  cubic  fuss.  Augsburg:  Niimberg. — The 
denominations  and  values  of  local  measures  retained 
in  both  of  these  places,  and  elsewhere  in  liavaria,  are 
given  in  tho  Dictionary.  The  apothecary  weight  of 
Numberg,  which  is  gcnerij  over  all  Germany  for  med- 
icines (as  tho  mark  of  Cologne  is  for  specie),  is  f  of 
the  old  Nfirnberg  money  pound,  which  last  is  divided 
as  follows :  1  pfund =2  murk  =  16  unze  =  16  loth =128 
quart  =  512  pfcnnig=8220  as-ducat.  The  apothecarj- 
pound,  as  under:  1  pfund  =12  unze  =  96  drachma= 
228  scrupel=576  obolus  or  holler =57G0  gran. 

Belgium. —  Weight :  Old  measure  of  Brussels.  Com- 
mercial:  1  livre  or  iH)nd  =  4  quarteron  =  ]G  once=64 
satin  =  128  gros  =  9216  grains.  Specie :  1  livre  or  pond 
=2  maTk  =  lG  once  =  320  esterlin  =  1280  felins=10240 
as=l  pond  Troy  of  Holland.  The  new  weight  is  the 
kilogram  und  its  decimal  subdivisions,  established  since 
1816,  Tlio  a|)othecaries'  unitary'  pound,  subdivided 
like  tliut  of  Niimberg,  is,  since  1817,  ^  of  the  kilogram 
of  F'rance ;  but  in  this  respect  there  is  not  entire  uni- 
formity. The  otlier  measures  are  all  in  value  corre- 
sponding witli  tho  metrical  system  of  F'rance,  and  dec- 
imally subdivided.  Thus  the  unit  for  liquids  (the 
rat)  und  that  for  dry  (the  mudde)  are  each  =  100  litres 
of  F'rance.  The  unitary  el  or  aune  —■  1  metre ;  tho 
agrarian  unit  (tho  vierkantehunder')  =  1  are  of  F'rance,  or 
nearly  4  square  perches  ICnglish ;  the  metrical  miil  or 
mile  -- 1  kilomt'tre.  Other  terms  remaining  from  the 
old  systems,  but  now  disconnected,  are  given  in  the 
Dictionary. 

Bi-emen. — Weight:  1  pfund=2  mttrk  =  16  unze=32 
loth  =  128  quentchen  =  512  ort=4n8'69  grammes  of 
France,  sin^ce  1818.  There  is  another  pfund  used  in 
retail  commerce,  which  is  6  per  cent.  Iif,fater  than  the 
ctandanl.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  ni.nrk 
of  Cologne,  and  medicines  bj'  the  apotheoarj"  pound  of 
Numberg.  1  sehitfpfund  =  20  lie8pfund= 290  pfund; 
1  fraclitpfund  or  ])fundschwcr  =  300  pfund;  1  centner 
=116  pfund.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  fuder=4  oxhoft  = 
G  ohm=24  anker=120  viertel=270  stilbchen  =  1080 
quartier=4820  mingel.  Dry  Capacity :  1  scheft'el=4 
viertol  =  lG  spint.  length:  1  el)'^=2  fu8s=24  zoll  = 
240  linie.  Surveyors  divide  tho  fuss  decimally.  Itin- 
erary:  1  ruthe  =  2J  klafter=8  elle=16  fuss.  The 
usual  meile  contains  20000  Khenish  feet.  Agraiian:  . 
morgcn  =  120  s<)uare  ruthe  =  30720  square  fuss.  SoW : 
1  faden  =  6  feet  long  X  6  feet  high  X  2  feet  deep=72 
cubic  fuss.  F'ire-wofid  is  also  sometimes  measured  liy 
the  rcejt  rr  reif,  a  circular  pile  17}  f>;s8  in  circumfer- 
ence, the  liillets  varjing  from  4J  to  0  fu88  in  length. 
Tho  reif  yields  from  1  to  2  faden,  accordingly. 

Jh-unstpirk:— Weight ;  1  pfund -2  mark =,'!2  loth  ~ 
128  quentchen  =  512  pfennigs  1024  heller;  1  schiff- 
pfimd=:2(»  lie9;)fund  =  280  pfund.  (iold  and  silver  by 
the  mark  of  Cologr.e,  medicines  by  the  npothocarj' 
p.  und  of  Naml)erg.  1  fuder=4  oxhoft  =  0  ohm=240 
slftl)chen  =  9G0  (,  jartier  =  1920  nCssei ;  1  fass  of  beer= 
4  tonii  108  stCibrhen  =  432  quartier=864  nOssel ;  1 
fasso.'  mum  =100  stnbchrn=  40(1  quprtier  =  900  nossel. 
Dry  Cupacify;  1  »cheflcl=10  himt=40  vierf»88  =  i60 
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becher  or  locher.  I.,tnglh:  1  eHe=:2  8chuh  =  24  zoU. 
Itimrary  1  1  nithe=8  clle  =  16  8chuh.  The  usual 
meilo  contains  84424  Khenish  feet.  Agrarian :  1  mor- 
gen=120  square  ruthe=b0720  square  schub. 

Cracow. —  Weii/ht:  \  funt— 2  mark =48  skoj'ciec. 
Apothecary  Wi<ight  is  that  of  Nftmberg.  Liquid  Ca- 
pacity :  1  stungie w = 2  beczica = 72  gamioc = 28  kwart. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  korzec=2  polkorzo>r=4  cwiorc  — 82 
garcy  or  garnicc.  Length:  1  stopa— 12  calow  =  144 
liniow  =  1728  punkt.  The  other  measures  are  those  of 
Poland. 

Denmark. —  Weight:  1  pund=2  mark  =  16  unzo=82 
lod  — 128  quintin  =  &12  ort ;  G2  pund  =  weight  of  1  cubic 
fad  of  rain-water  at  16|°  centigrade,  (iold  and  silver 
is  -vreighcd  liy  a  pund  nearly  G  per  cent,  lighter  than, 
but  not  aliquot  with,  the  commercial  pound,  and  U 
subdivided  like  this  last,  only  more  minutely,  into 
8192  a3=(>5o3G  gran.  The  niyal  Mint,  however,  uses 
the  mark  of  Cologne.  Apothecaries'  weight  is  that  of 
Nilmberg.  1  last  — 16^  skippund  =  144^  waag=32.5 
lispund  =433J  bisnierpund  =  6200  pund ;  1  skippund  = 
20  lispund =320  pund.  Liquid  Cajxicity:  1  aam=4 
anker=20  viertel=40  stabchen=77J  kande  =  15d  pot 
=  020  pSgel.  Dry  Capacity :  1  toende  =4  f  jerding  =8 
skieppe  =  82  fjerdiuglciir  =  144  put.  Length:  lain  =2 
fod  — 24  tomme  =  288  linie.  The  fo<l  represents  ^^  of 
the  (lendulura  beating  scrnnds,  in  a  vacuum,  at  the 
level  of  the  sea,  under  the  moan  parallel  of  46^  north 
latitude.  Itinerary:  1  mill  =2400  n>de~ 4000  fa vn- 
120(10  aln =24000  fod.  Agrarian:  1  pflug-  8  toende 
(hartkom)=32  toende  (sadeland)=C-(  8kieppe  =  25i> 
f jcnlingkar  =  7t>8  nll)um=3072  penge  =  17y2l)  square 
rotle  =  1702000  square  tml.  The  measures  of  Holstein 
ure  chietly  those  of  Hamburg,  and  those  of  Norway 
lUlfer  only  locally,  not  systenuitically,  from  the  Danish. 

f'l-anci: —  H'eiyht :  1  kilogram  =  100  hcrtogram  =  100 
deciigi  ...:i  =  1000  gram  =  10000  decigram  --  1000(K1  centi- 
gram-1000000  mlUignim.  The  unit,  or  kilogram,  is 
tlie  weiglit  of  a  cubic  decimetre  of  distilled  water  at 
the  temfwrature  of  maximum  density,  taken  at  4° 
centigr.ido,  or  3i)°'2  Fahrcuhoit.  1  t«mneau  =  10 
({uiiitul  — 100  myriograms  =  1000  kilograms.  A|H)tbe- 
cary  weight  has  r.ot  been  so  aymmetrically  and  uni- 
furnily  constructtd.  In  the  French  pliamiaccutical 
Codex,  the  grammt  has  been  adopted  as  the  key  of  tlic 
sy.xtein,  and  is  cunsiderctl  as  oquivahmt  to  ^  of  tlic  old 
dmchme.  Tile  ow.-,  habitually  of  H  draihmes,  is  then 
32  grams.  Hut  as  this  numl>cr  is  imtinmil  with  a 
decimal  division,  a  romprnmiso  has  l>oen  made  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  1  diiulde  livro  (kilogram)  =  2  livro=  4  (!emi- 
livro  =  8  <{uarterons  (of  4  onces)  =;  UKX)  grams.  2. 
1  once=8  gn)8,  or  draclime  -  <)40  grain-  1280  dcmi- 
grain  —  32  grams,  instead  of  31^  gioms,  as  it  munt 
have  l>een,  if  the  same  binary  division  had  '>een  carried 
tliruugh. 

Liquid  awl  Dry  t'Mpacity:  1  kilolitre  ^  10  hectolitre 
=  100  decalitre  =  1000  litre  =  HIO0o  a-icUi'ro  100()(K) 
centilitre  -  lOOOUOO  millilitre.  The  unit  or  litre  is  the 
cubic  decimetre ;  the  kilolitre  is  therefore  a  cubic 
metre.     The  myriulitre  =  iO  kilolitre. 

h'ngth  and  Dit'atire:  1  myriametro  =  10  kilometre 
--100  hectometre  ■  1(X)0  decametre  =■  KXKK)  metro-; 
10<H)00  decimetre  =  KiilOOOO  centimetre  =  100000(K»  mil- 
liuietre.  The  metre,  or  unit,  is  assumed  to  \>e  the  ten- 
millionth  of  the  i{uadrant,  or  tlio  furty.miilicmtli  of  the 
whole  circumfvrence  of  the  globo,  measured  over  the 
p<di's.  Tlio  actual  value  assigned  to  it,  in  spite  of  the 
pains  taken  in  the  gciHletical  ai.d  artistical  operations, 
is,  after  all,  owing  to  tlie  nature  of  the  very  o|)erati<ins, 
to  lie  ii)ii>id<^rcd  as  only  a  near  approximation.  'J'lie 
provisional  metre  of  lli)j  is,  in  fact  (as  more  recent  in- 
vestigations sliow),  nearvT  the  most  probulile  value 
.'timed  ut  than  the  one  adopted  in  tliu  law  of  \TM. 
ISut  the  utmost  ciTor  is  only  aluut  mj^jf  of  the  length, 
or  alisulutvly  less  than  irnVn  "'  ""  >ncli. 

Agrarian:  I  hecLire  Uh)  are  lOtdK)  centiaro  or 
square  metres.     ThU  nart  of  the  system  admits  the 


same  decimal  multiplication  and  subdivisions  as  the 
others  in  thoorj- ;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  intermedin 
ate  terms  have  been  rejected. 

Solid:  1  decastere=10  8tore=100  decistere.  The 
stere  Is  the  cubic  metre ;  and  its  content,  therefore,  is  the 
same  as  the  capacity  of  the  kilolitre.  The  tennc  given 
are  all  that  are  retained  in  the  nomenclature.  The 
names  even  of  the  old  measures  of  France  having  been 
interdicted  since  1840  by  law,  their  relations  and  com- 
binations are  of  no  remaining  practical  interest.  The 
terms  and  values  will  be  found  in  the  Dictionary. 

Franhfin-t. —  Weight:  1  pfund=2  mark =16  unzo  = 
32  loth  =  128  quentchen  =  ul2  pfennig =1024  licller. 
There  is  also  a  commercial  pound  for  retail,  called 
silber-pfund,  about  8  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  former, 
but  similarly  dividetl.  Flour  and  malt  are  weighed 
liy  a  iKjund  of  32-^  loth  silliei^pfund,  meat  and  butter 
by  33  loth  of  the  same  system,  and  fish  by  one  of  36 
loth.  Gold  and  silver  are  reckoned  by  Cologne  weight, 
and  drugs  and  medicines  by  the  aimtbecary  ]xiund  of 
N(iml)erg.  Liquid  Capacity:  1  fuder=C  ohm  =  120 
viertel  =  480  eich-mass  =  540  neu-mass ;  1  mass  =  4 
schoppen.  Dry  Capacity:  1  malteror  achtel=4  sim- 
mer=8  mctzo  =  16  8echter=04  geschcid=25G  miiss- 
chen  or  viertel =1024  schrott.  A  molter  of  wheat 
weighs  from  176  to  190  llps.  flour  weight;  rye,  105  to 
4H0  Ills,  flour  weight;  barley,  150  to  1C5  lbs.  flour 
weight;  oats,  95  to  110  lbs.  flour  weight;  flour,  143 
lbs.  flour  weight.  This  includes  the  tare  of  the  sack, 
which  is  reckoned  at  3  flour  (lounrts.  Ijcngth :  1  werk- 
schuh  =  12  zoll  =  144  linie  ;  1  rutho  =  12J  wcrk8chuh  = 
10  feldfu8S  =  100  zoll  =  1000  linie.  Agrarian:  1  hufe 
=30  morgen  =4800  square  ruthe -  480000  square  fcld- 
fuss.  Solid,  for  fire-wood:  1  klaftcr  =  0  W.  long X 7 
W.  high  X  3  W. deep-  120  cubic  wcrkscliuli ;  1  stceken 
=3J  werkschuh,  cubed  -4;>^  culiic  wcrkscliuh. 

(treat  Hritnin.  —  Tho  imjioriul  standards  adopted 
since  1825  altered  only  the  value  of  the  capacity  meas- 
ures. The  weights  ond  the  long,  agrarian,  and  solid 
measures  are  identical  with  those  of  the  Unitcil  States. 
Capacity  nica8urc»  aro  the  same,  both  for  liquids  and 
things  dr}'.  The  origination  of  these  is  witli  th(>  gitl- 
lon,  which  contains  10  pounds  avoirdu|x>is  of  distilled 
water  at  110  inches  of  tlio  baminetcr  and  02°  Falirrn- 
hcit  both  for  the  air  and  tlio  Water.  Eight  of  such 
gallons  make  tho  liushel.  The  old  sulKlivlsions  ui\il 
nomenclature,  as  far  as  applicable,  are  retained. 

Wiight :  Troy  and  apothecary  have  been  given  under 
the  head  T'niteh  States.  Avoiniupois:  1  ton  =20 
hundn-d-wcight  r-.  Ho  <iiiarter  =  2210  jMiund  ~  35810 
ounces  67.1440  dram.  W<ki1:  1  last  —  Ti  Bttck=24 
wcy-  l.'ifi  t(Ml=  312  Btone=fi24  clovo--43(i8  pound. 

Liquid  Capacity :  Old  wine  measure:  1  tun  2  pijie 
=.1  puncheon  =  4  hogshead  =  0  tierce  =8  <iuartcr-casks 
-252  gallon  =  1008  quart- 2('1(>  pint.  Old  beer  meas- 
ure: 1  l>utt--lj  puncheon  =2  hogshead  =  3  liarrcl  =  C 
kilderkin- 12  firkin -108  gallon.  Ale  measure  wjis 
the  same  as  to  the  gallon  and  its  subdivisions  ;  but  th.^ 
firkin  of  alo  was  onlj-  8  gallons,  and  the  hogshead  of 
ule  48  gallons,  instead  of  0  and  U\  gallons  respectively. 

Dry  Ciiparity :  Old  measure:  1  last  2  ^voy-  10 
qimrter  — 20  ci)oni=80  bU8hel=320  peck  =  (MO  gallons 
=  6120  pint. 

Length:  1  yard=3feet  =  3<I  hiches  =  10H  li,irli'y-corn 
=  432  line.  ( 'loth  measure  :  1  French  ell  - ;  1 !,  Fnglish 
ell  =  l^  yard-  2  Flemish  cU--- 1'  quarti.'s- 27  nail  -.VI 
inch. 

Hamburg. —  Weight:  1  pflind  — 2  mark-  10  unze  = 
iVl  loth  128  quentchen  =  i)12  pfennig.  (Jnld  niid  sil- 
ver aro  weighed  by  the  mnrk  of  Cologne,  ami  medi- 
cine by  Ntimberg  apothecary  weight.  1  scliiflTpfuiid 
•--2J  centner -'itl  lleHpfund--2K0  |ifun(l.  Tliis  is  sea 
freight ;  wagon  weight  is  also  called  schltrpfund,  but  = 
320  pfund.  Liquid  Capacilij :  1  fudcr  1  oxhcift=5 
tonne-  Oalmi  =  '^4  anker  3((eitHPr:  1'20  viertel  -240 
st0lichon=480  kaniie  "  ilOO  <|uartier  1»'.'0  ossel ;  1 
fass,  for  whalo-<>ll  =  Jt   tonne  =7i  stechkanno  -  1'20 
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margel = 160  quartier.  Dry  Capanly :  1  last,  for  wheat 
and  grain  generally,  und  8eeds=3  wi8pel=30  achetfel 
= GO  fuss = 120  hinit = 480  spint ;  1  stock,  for  oats  und 
barley  =  1^  last,  and  similarly  subdivided.  The  schef- 
fel  is  hardly  used ;  the  fuss  is  the  principal  measure. 
The  indications  of  the  steelyard  used  for  weighing 
grain,  and  quoted  in  the  Price  Current,  is  upon  1|  fass 
of  such  grain  rcspectivelj'.  The  established  weight 
of  the  fuss  is :  of  barley,  08  pfund  j  beans,  108  pfund ; 
oats,  52  pfund ;  peas,  100  pfund  j  ryo,  81  pfund ;  wheat, 
80  pfund.  Length :  1  elle = 2  fuss  --  24  zoU  ==  192  ach- 
tel.  Ship-builders,  for  the  measurement  of  spars,  etc., 
divide  the  fuss  into  3  palm.  Engineers  and  surveyors 
use  the  VhcnUh  foot  and  inch,  decimally  divided. 
Itinerary:  1  meile=  200  ruthe  — 24000  Rhenish  fuss. 
Agrarian:  There  are  two  rutho  or  perches  in  land  |it  will  hereafter  form  a  part. 


detacned  usances  of  Turkish  and  Venetian  origin, 
which  will  be  found  under  their  proper  heads. 

Lilbec. —  Weight:  1  pfnnd— 2  mark  =  16  unze— 32 
loth  =:  128  quentchen  =  612  pfennig.  Gold  and  silver 
weight  is  that  of  Cologne ;  apothecary  weight  of  Num- 
lierg.  The  schift'pfund  and  tonne  are  divided  as  ct 
Hamburg,  Liquid  Capacity:  1  fudcr=4  oxhoft=^6 
ahm=^24  anker=80  eimer=120  viertel=240  stabchen 
=480  kanno=900  quartier =1920  plank =3840  ort. 
Dry  Capacity :  1  lust = 8  dromt  =  24  tonne = 96  scheffel 
= ;J84  fass.  Length :  1  elle = 2  fuss  =  24  zoll  =  144  linie 
=  1728  punkt.  Other  usances  here  are  the  same  as  at 
Hamburg. 

Lucca. — The  weights  and  measures  of  this  territory 
are,  in  system,  thp  same  as  those  of  Tuscany,  of  which 


nieasare,  the  marschruthe  equal  to  7  ell,  and  the  geest- 
rutho  to  8  ell.  Of  course,  1  square  geostruthe  =  l|{§ 
marschruthe  =256  sqtiuro  fuss ;  1  morgen =600  square 
mur8cliruthe  =  117600  square  fuss.  Solid:  1  klafter 
or  fudeu  =  0J  F.  longXOJ  F.  high  X  2  F.  deep=88S 
cubic  fuss ;  1  messbcrgerfaden  =  6}-  F.  long  X  8  I^ . 
high  X  2  F.  deep=^  106|-  cubic  fuss. 

Ilanoi-tr. — Weight:  1  pfund=2  mark-=16  un2e=32 
loth  =  128  quentcho"^  =512  urtchen.  Gold  and  silver 
are  weighed  by  tU  j.ark  of  Cologne.  The  apothecary 
pound  is  f  of  the  commercial  pfund,  s\ibdividcd  like 
tliat  of  Numberg,  which  last  is  itself  frequently  used. 
Liquid  Capacity:  lfuder=4oxhoft=0ahm=15eimer 
=24  anker=120  viertel  =  240  stilbchen=480  kunne  = 
960  quartier  =  1920  hCssbI;  1  fass  for  beer =4  tonne  = 
101  stabchcn  =  208  kanno =416  quartier.  Di-y  Capac- 
ity:  1  last  — 2  wispel  =  16  niultcr=96  himt  =  288  drit- 
tel=.')84  vierfass.  Length:  1  elle =2  fuss =24  zoll  = 
192  achtel  =  288  linie.  Itinerary:  1  mcile (since  1818) 
=  116-'J  ruthe  =  11700  clle=25400  fuss.  The  old  or 
polizci-mcile  was  2274  ruthe.  Agrarian :  1  morgcn  of 
Caknberg  =  H-  drohu  =  2  vorling=120  square  rutho  = 
30720  S(iuare  fuss. 

Hesse  Cassel. —  Weight:  1  pfund=16  unze=32  loth 
=128  quentchen.  In  retail  tlie  pfund  of  Ucrlin  (which 
is  about  3  per  cent,  lighter)  is  employed,  subdivided  as 
above.  Gold  and  silver  are  by  the  Cologne ;  medi- 
cine, etc.,  by  the  Numberg  weight.  Liquid  Capacity : 
1  fuder  — 6  ohm  =  120  viertel=-180  mass  =  1920  schop- 
pen.  Dry  Capacity:  1  Bclieirol  =  2  lumt  =  8  metzo  = 
32  miisschen.  Length :  1  waldfuss  or  standard  =  12 
zoll  =  144  linie.  Itinerary:  1  rutho  =  7  clle=14  land- 
fusa,  or  surveyors'  foot.  The  ruthe  is  sometimes  di- 
vided decimally  into  10  fuss,  etc.  Agrarian:  lacker 
=  1jO  8(iuaro  ruthe =29400  square  landfuss.  Solid: 
1  klafter =5  F.  long  X  5  F.  high  X  0  F.  deop=150  cubic 
wuidfuss. 

Uesse-Darmstadi. — The  old  weights  and  measures 
were  tluise  of  Frunkfort.  Those  established  in  1821 
are  as  follows :  Weight :  1  pfund=32  loth=128  quent- 
chcn  =  512  richtpfennig=J  kilogram  of  Franco.  Gold 
and  silver  are  still  reckoned  by  tlio  mark  of  Cologne, 
and  Niirnbf.rg  furnishes  the  apothecary  weight.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  fuder  -6  ohm  =  120  viertel=4>J0  ma8s  = 
1920  ichoppen.  The  schoppcn  =  J  litre  of  France. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  malter=4  simmer  =  16  kunipf=64 
gesclieid -  266  niiissclion  =  128 litre  of  France,  length 
1  klafter  =  10  fuss  =  100  zoll  =  1000  linie.  Tho  fuss  is 
\  metre  of  Franco ;  the  elle  is  J  metre.  Agrarian :  1 
morgen=4  viertel=400  square  klafter=40000  sipiaro 
fuss.  Solid:  1  stccken-.^  F.  long  x  6  F.  hi^hx4  F. 
deep  -100  cubic  fuss.  Tho  old  stecken  was  6x6x4 
=  144  cubic  feet,  old  measure. 

//oW(/H(/.— Since  181  J.  tho  values  and  divisions  of 
tho  weights  und  measures  huve  lieen  according  to  the 
metrical  system  of  France,  retaining  more  or  loss  of 
the  old  nomenclature,  as  will  be  found  under  that  head 


Mecklenbarg  Schicerin. — What  is  under  this  will  also 
apply  to  the  other  Grand  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg 
Strelitz,  both  of  whose  systems  of  weights  and  length 
measures  are  those  of  Hamburg ;  while  the  capacity 
measures  are,  in  fact,  those  of  Liibec. 

Modena. —  Weight:  1  lib'jra  or  lira =12  oncia=192 
ferlino ;  1  Ubbra,  for  gold  { nd  Bilver=12  oncia=96  ot- 
tava  =  192  ferlino=1920  carato=7680  grano.  Apothe- 
car)':  1  libbra=12  oncia=96  drachma  =288  scrupolo 
=  C912  grano.  Liquid  Capacity :  1  barilo =20  liasco  = 
40  boccale.  Dry  Capacity:  1  sacco  =  2  stojo.  Agra- 
rian :  1  biolca = 72  tavola = 288  square  cavezzo = 10368 
square  piede.  The  piede  of  Keggio  has  the  same  rela- 
tions, but  a  diflorent  value,  with  that  of  Modena,  the 
city.     The  other  measures  appear  arbitrarj'. 

Ottoman  Empire,  or  Turkey  in  Europe. — Neither  our 
knowledge  nor,  ])erha])S,  the  actual  state  of  weights 
and  measures  i  i  tlia  empire,  allow  of  their  being  ar- 
ranged in  any  eatisfactor}',  systematic  exhibition ;  and 
the  same  may  •  s  said  of  the  modem  kingdom  of  Greece. 
The  value  and  denominations  of  isolated  units  have 
been  given  before. 

Parma. —  Weight:  1  lil)bra  =  12  oncia--288  denaro 
=  6912  grano.  Gold  and  silver  are  weighed  by  the 
murco  of  Milan,  or  by  the  new  Italian  pound.  The 
ai)othccary  pound  is  identical  with  tlij  commercial  lib- 
bra.  The  rubbio  is  25  libbra.  Liquid  Capacity  is 
measured  as  at  Milan.  Dry  Capicity :  1  stujo  =  2 
mina  =  16  quartarole.  Length:  1  pertica  =  G  liruccio 
di  legno=72  oncia=864  punto  =  10368  atonu.  Agra- 
rian: 1  biolca=6  8laro=72  tavola=288  square  pertica 
=  10368  square  braccio. 

Portugal. —  Weight:  1  arratel=2  marco  or  moio-or- 
ratel=4  quarta=16  on9a  =  128  outava=384  escropulo 
=9216  grao.  This  weight,  from  the  on9a  down,  an- 
swers for  all  purposes.  Gold  and  silver  are  reckoned 
by  the  marco  of  8  on  las,  and  medicines  are  weighed  by 
a  libbra  of  12  on^as,  wltich  is  therefore  f  arratel.  1 
tonelada  =  l^JJ  quintal  =  54  arrolia  =  ] 728  arratel.  Liq- 
uid Capacity:  1  almude  =  2  ulqueirt  or  cant«ro=12 
Canada  =  24  meia-canada  =  48  quartilbo  =  96  meio- 
quartilho;  1  toneluda  =  2  pipii  (r  bota=52  almude= 
104  alqucire.  Dry  CajHicity:  1  moio=15  funga=60 
alqucire  =  120  nieio-alqueire='.40  quarto=480  outava 
=  960  raaquia  or  meiii-outavu.  Length:  1  covado=3 
pulmo  da  craveira=24  pollc^ada=30  Jcdo  =  144  grao 
=288  linha  =  3466  imnto.  The  conmiercial  covudo, 
called  covado  avantejado,  has  24J  pollegudas.  Itiner- 
ary: 1  bra9B=l^  pa6so  =  2  vara  =  6}  pe=10  pulmo  da 
cravcira;  1  legoa  =  8  milb.t=24  estadio.  Agrarian: 
1  geira=4840  square  varu. 

I'rutsia. — The  weiglita  and  measures  were  reformed 
here  in  1816.  Weight :  1  pfund  =  2  mark  =  16  unze  = 
32  loth  =  128  quentchon.  Tho  unitary  pfund  is  i^  of 
a  cubic  foot  of  distilled  water,  weighed,  and  reduced  to 
a  vacuum  at  the  temiicrature  of  15°  Keaumur  (65J° 
Fahrenheit).     Gold  arid  silver  are  still  reckoned  by 


Ionian  /»/?».— Since  1617,  when  tlw  new  Constitution  i  the  murk  of  Cologne,  to  which  the  Prussian  mark  is 
of  those  isles  \.'a»  rutitied  by  the  English  Parliament,  considered  as  equivalent ;  and  the  apothecory  pound, 
tho  standard  weights  and  measures  have  been  those  |  divided  like  tiiat  of  Numberg,  is  f  pfund.  1  schiff- 
of  Gr?a^  Uritnin,     There  still  remaii"  however,  SBveral  I  pfuad=3  C8ntner=16  stein=20  liespfund=B30  pfund. 
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Liquid  Capacity :  1  fader  =  6  ohm  =  12  eimer  =  24  anker 

—  720  quart  =  U40  ossel.  The  eimer  contains  8«40  cu- 
bic zoUe  or  inches.  Dry  Capacity ;  1  lust,  for  wlieat 
and  rj'e  =4  wispel  -  (i  malter  — 72  scheffel  =  288  vicrtel 
=1162  metze  — 4508  musscben  ;  1  lust,  for  barley  ami 
cats— 48  scheftel.  The  schetfel  is  J  of  tlie  eimer  In 
absolute  capacity,  or  ,'1072  cubic  zolle.  I^nylk :  1  fuss 
(rheinfus»)  =  12  zoll=144  linie  =  1728  scrupcl.  This 
unit  has  been  established  nt  lil9,  I'A  li^nes  de  Paris, 
The  elle  is  25 J  zolle.  Itinerary:  1  ruthe  =  10  lund- 
fu9a  =  12  rhoinfuss.  The  lundfuss  is  also  siilMtivided 
decimally  into  10  zoU  — 100  linio  •  1000  scrupcl ;  1  \w».X- 
mcile  =  20(X)  ruthe  =  24000  rhoinfuss.  Ayrarian:  1 
raorf(en  =  180  g>iuare  ruthe =25920  square  rheinfuss. 
Solid:  X  I  ifter=0  F.  lonj^x6  F.  high  X  3  F.  deep 
=108  cubic  rheinfuss;  1  haufcn— 4}  l(lafter=  18  F. 
long  X  9  F.  high  x  8  F.  deep  =  486  cubic  rheinfuss. 
The  old  values  and  denominations  which  are  still  re- 
tained, as  well  in  the  capital  as  la  several  principal 
cities,  are  given  under  those  heads. 

Human  i^tati't. — Under  this  n:imo  is  intended  what 
has,  until  recently,  been  known  us  the  State  of  t\i" 
Church.  I>ate  events  have  shown  this  last  title  to  be 
uncertain.  Two  principal  cities  comprehend  uU  tliut 
is  systematic  in  weights  and  measures.  Ho/ogna. — 
M'lig/il:  1  libbra  =  12  oncia— Ob  ottava  =  192forlino-- 
1920  caruto  =  7680  grano.  This  weight  serves  also  for 
gold  and  silver,  though  the  new  Itiiliun  metrical  |x>und 
(the  kilogram)  is  also  employed,  >s  well  us  the  libbra 
of  Home.  In  Ferrani,  usu  is  stiil  had  of  th"  niarco  of 
Milan.  Apotliecary:  1  libl)ra-=12oncia=9(idrarhma 
=288  acrupolo— 0912  grano.  This  liburu  weighs  11^ 
commercial  oncie.  IJqiiid  Cnpnclty :  1  corba--2  mezza- 
corl>a  — 4  quarterone  or  quarterolo-  60  Iwccalo  - ;  240 
foglietta.  Dry  Capneity  :  1  corba='2  stajo  or  staro  — 
8  quartcn);ie-a2  quartk'ino  or  <inartuccionc.  These 
two  corbo  are  of  the  same  capacity.  Agrarian:  1  tor- 
nutura  -- 140  aquarc  pertica      MHOO  square  )iic.     Unme. 

—  W'liiyht:  1  liblira  —  12  oncia  -  288  denaro  =- 6912 
grinu.  The  same  weight  serves  for  gold  and  silver, 
and  fur  medicine,     /.iipiid  Cupadty :  1  liotta     16  liarilii 

—  512  boccale  - 2048  foglietta  =8192  quurtiiccio.  The 
barile  for  oil  contains  onl}'  J  of  the  above,  or  2H  lioc- 
cale.  Hut  oil  has  a  proper  measure,  viz. :  1  somu=;2 
mastello  or  i)eUo  — 20  cugnatcllo  — HO  boccale.  Dry 
Capacity:  1  rul>bio  =  2  rubbiatella-  4  quarta- 8  quar- 
tarella  -•  12  staja  --16  starello  -22  scorzo  =  88  quartuc- 
cio.  I.enyth  :inil  Vistniire ;  1  canna  (ordinary)  "  2 
br.ccio -6  pi6"-8  palmo  — 24  linea ;  1  canna  (archi- 
tects', etc.)  =  7^ pio  — 10 palmo  -  120  oncia  --600  niinuto 
=  1200  decimo;  1  canna  di  ara  -IJ  braccio  di  ara-  9 
palmi)  di  ara ;  1  catena  =- 10  stajolo  —  57  J  palmo  (archi- 
tects'). Aynrian:  1  rubbio  -  4  quarta-  7  |>ezza  -  16 
scorzo  —  32  quartuccio  —  112  S(|uaro  catena  —  11200 
aquare  stajolo  --370.'t00  square  palmo  (architects'). 

lliuuia  in  Europe:  Si.  I'ltirtburtf. —  ]\'tii;lil :  1  funt 

=-12  lana     32  h»th^9«  zolotnic  -'9216  do'li.     This  is 

set!  forgobl  and  silver  also,  and  tho  Niirulierg  ."right 

i  y  aijothecaries.     1  packen  -  3  berkowit/!     ;10  pud  ■ 

i200  funt.     /.ii/niJ  (.'apiicity :  1  vcdro     -I  tsihetwerk 

«  osmuschka— 88  tscharkoy.      .Mnie  1M19  the  vedro 

ll»»)tseharkey.    1  saiuiiowaja  ~  13^  anker  -  40  vexlro. 

'iry  Capacity:    1   tschetwcrt  -  2   osmin  '  4    pajak~8 

.•rhctiverik  =  82  t-schetwti-ka  --  64  garnctz.     /.ini/lh 

'■rl  Oittiif'-  !  in:hinc     2  stopa  -24  vcrschok-  32 

{i^ei;  ..      i  !'.s  yiji  •',  •  old  measure.     Within  the  last 

twant-.    y'..-s,  both  ;,ie   Knglish  foot  and  llie  Khino 

foot  have  ..ime  into  use ;  and  since  1«;)1  tlio  former 

at  f  r.  ,i!f'  .,1.  i'  is  b  V'!vcd,  the  mi  •mil  «t  uidjird  of 

»  \\  -        it  pi'.st  ;i  IK    .i,.hiuo  i".  livided  !   to  16  ver- 

scIkI  .     1  V'f>t     ,V,,.  ^  .  i 'no  -  15<i,.'    .  i)ane-2tiK)0 

.11     .ilk.      ;ii<-   V),  iiiue  ;,  7  feet  ex.mly.     liesides 

v,(!0  -.W't  tin-  Mi' ■  •   ,if  Lithuania  in    ;1  o  used,  cquiv. 

.t'eni '■  .'\.<<OrheiniusH.     !l'((r»-i;c. —  >  :    legal  weights 

and  I"'    cut      ^-^  I'  l/nd  «••■  supposed  tt  lie,  since  1831, 

»ul>or>!'Ua>r  1     "'o»     )f  I?      r^usitian  empire,  of  which 
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Poland  had  still  its  own  Legislature,  and  which  rested 
upon  the  French  metrical  system,  is  nearly  as  fol- 
lows :  H'eighl :  1  funt -- 16  lana  =  32  loth  =48  skoyciec 
=  128  drachmo  ^  884  sk»  -ipulow  =  0216  granow  =  50688 
granikow  =  405504  miil.i^rammow.  The  milligram- 
mow  is  exact)}-  the  milligri.m  of  Fnince.  Thu  apothe- 
cary pound  is  358}  grams  ot"  France,  and  divided  like 
Nbrnberg  weight.  The  old  funt  of  Warsaw  proper 
was  -^  lighter ;  and  the  old  quintal  was  of  5  kaminieck, 
or  160  funt.  The  new  kaminieck  is  of  25  funt.  lAquid 
Capacity:  1  stangiew  —  2  beczka  =  50  gamiec  =  200 
kwarti=800  kwaterki.  The  kwnrti  is  the  litre  of 
Franco,  and  the  beczka,  therefore,  the  hectolitre.  For- 
merly tho  beczka  was  divided  into  86  gamiec,  and  144 
kwarti.  Dry  Cajtacity:  1  korzec  =  4  cwierc=82  gar- 
niec  or  garcy  =  128  kwarti  =  512  kwaterki.  The  kwarti 
is  the  same  for  all  capacity ;  and  the  korzcc  is,  there- 
fore, 128  litres  of  France.  Length:  1  lokiec-;2  stopa 
=  4  cwiorc  =  24  calow=288  liniow  =  670  millimetrow 

—  676  millimetre  of  France  ;  1  sznurow  — 10  pretow  = 
100  precikow  =  ]50  stopa  =  1000  lawck=1800  calow. 
The  prccikow  is  the  geometrical  f(.ut,  used  by  survey- 
ors. Itinerary  distances  are  measured  by  the  verst 
of  Russia,  8  of  which  (  =  29688  stopa)  make  the  unitary 
league.  Agrarian:  1  wloka  =  30  morgow  —  90  square 
sznurow=9000  square  pretow  =  900000  sqiuire  preci- 
kow, 

Sardinia. — Tho  weights  and  measures  of  the  island 
of  .Sardinia,  which  can  not  bo  called  S3'stematic,  will  bo 
found  in  the  IMciIonar)'.  Duchy  nf  Genoa. — Weight: 
1  libbra  (peso  scarso)  =  12  oncia =288  denaro  =  6912 
grano.  This  is  the  ordinary  weight  of  commerce, 
which  is  used  also  by  apothecaries.  The  rottolo  is  1| 
libbra.  The  peso  grosso  is  10  per  fcnt,  heavier  tlinn 
the  peso  scarso,  and  has  sometimes  its  rottolo,  <!olii 
and  silver  are  weighed  by  the  marco  of  Turin.  Tlic 
rul>liio,  or  qiuirter  of  the  centinnjo,  has  25  lil)bra  in 
either  weight.  J.it/uid  Capneity :  1  mczzaruola  =  '.' 
barile-  10((  pinta-  IKOamola.      I )ry  Capneity :  1  roinn 

—  8  quarto-  96  gombetta.     Length:  1  piede  lipraml" 

—  12  oncia- 141  punto--1728  ntoiiid;  1  piede  manuuln 

-  8  oncia  ;  1  cannft='4'i^  l)rac(io—  10  jialmo  -6J  piede 
manunlc.  But  this  la.-'t  is  hypotlietlcnl.  Tlio  Iniul 
surveyors  use  a  ciinnn  of  12  palmo,  which  is  jiroperly 
a  canella.  Itut  canno  urn  found  of  all  lengths,  frum 
8  to  12  pahni.      Turin. —  Weight:  1  liblira  — IJ  uurco 

-  12  oncia-96  ottavo"  288  denaro  6912  grano 
165888  granottiiio.  For  gohl  and  .silver  the  marco  is 
divided  as  under:  1  marco-  H  (inila~l92  d('naro=; 
1152  carato  ~:  46(18  grano  -  110592  granottino.  Tlic 
apothecary  pound  is  IJ  marco,  anil  is  divided  like  lln' 
same  weight  at  Bologna.     Liquid  (Capacity:  1  ('.irru 

•  10  lirenta-  .')(>(!  pinta  720  boccale  -  1110  quartiim. 
Dry  Capiirily:  1  succo  3  stajo;  6  mina"  12  .iiiiirtlin' 
-48  copello  =  060  cucclilaro.  Length:  'Ihc  sniiilliT 
measures  are  divided  as  ,it  (icnoa,  1  pertica^  2  tra- 
bucco  -  lOif  raso  =  12  |)icdo  liprando.  //iiienny:  I 
miglio-  1.100  tcsa-  4li3,'lj^^  picdo  liprando^  (;.'>()()  picili' 
manuulo.  Agrarian:  Igiornata  l(lOtavola,or  wpiiiri' 
fiert,ica-~400  squi:ro  trabucco-  14400  square  piedo  II- 
|irando. 

.SVu-ony.— For  the  weights  and  measures  of  this  kiiii;- 

dom,  where  there  ba.s  liecn  no  recent  establislnncnt, 

will  Im)  taken  what  prevails  at  l.eipsic,      Wnglit:  1 

pfund-  2  mark -16  unze-   ,'12  loth     I'M  quentlein 

516  pfennig'   7680  gnin.     (itdd  and  silver  arc  by  tlin 

mark  of  ('oh)gne.     Apodiccary  weight  is  tli.itof  Niirii- 

berg.     'I  he  centner,  nr  hundrcl-welght,  consists  gcn- 

jerulli  of  110  pfuiid,  liMt  for  live  stock  it  is  only  Wi 

I  pfnnd  i  that  callcil  hirg-giwirht  at  the  mines,  is  111 

I  pfund  ;   and   ttahl-geirii  ht,  (or   i-n   und   steel,  is   ll** 

I  pfund.     Liquid  Ciipie  III :  1  fuder  -  2^  fass-   4  tonii" 

-  6  ahiu  -  11!  eimer;;  14unker-  756kanno  If'l'-'iios- 
sel  .  6048  <|Uttrtier.  The  fuder  of  Dresden  is  simllarlv 
divided,  but  is  smaller,  containing  only  (>i"2  kanno  ol 
Leipsic.  Drji  Cajmeiig :  1  wisjiel  -  2  malter  '.'l  sdicf- 
fol  -- 96  viertol  •  384  metzo  =  15,'1(1  miisschen.     /.' ".'/'''  ■ 
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1  Me  =2  fuss =24  zoH-240  llnie.  The  fuss  is  also 
(leciinally  divided.  1  ruthe^lO  eUe=16  fuss.  Itia-[ 
erary  :  lpolizei-meile=2000ruthe  =  ie000elle=:32000  | 
fuss ;  1  post-meile  —  1500  rutlje  >=  12000  elle  =  24000  ! 
fuss.  Ajpvrian :  1  morgen  =800  square  rutlio =76800  ; 
square  fuss. 

Thi-  Two  Siciliet. — Tlie  weights  and  measures  of  the  ■ 
island  of  Sicilj'  are  given  in  the  Dictionarj',  corre-  \ 
spending  to  the  localities  of  Messina,  Fulermo,  and  * 
Syracuse ;  tliey  are  too  unsystematic  to  be  detailed 
hero.     Whot  follows  belongs  properly  to  the  city  and  \ 
district  of  Naples.     Weight:  1  libbra=12  onciu=3G0  ■ 
trape8o=7200  accino.     This  weight  is  for  gold  and 
silver,  for  silk,  for  spices,  for  drugs  and  colors.     All  ! 
other  articles  are  weighed  by  the  rotolo  of  2  J  libbre,  j 
or  .II^J  oncie.     The  apothecary  unit  is  the  same  lib-  , 
bra,  l)Ut  divided  as  follows:  1  libl)ra  =  12  oncia  =  120' 
draclinia=360  scrupolo=7200  occino.     Liquid  Capac-  ' 
ity:  J  carro=2  botta=24  banlo  =  1440  caralfu  ;  1  sal-  : 
ma,  for  oil  =  lG  staja  =260  quarto— 320  pignata=15ISG 
misurella.     Dry  Capacity:  1  carro=36  tomolo=864 
inisura.     Length  and  Distance :  1  canna=8palHio=96  . 
oncia=480  minuto;  1  pcrtica  or  passo  =  7J  palmo;  1 
miglio  =  !)33J  passo=7000  palmo.     Agrarian:  1  mog- 
g!a=900  square  passo  =  50026  square  palmo. 

flpain. — The  weights  and  measures  given  for  tliis 
Iiingdom  apply  especially  to  Castillo,  and  are  recog- 
nized at  JIttdrid.  Considerable  differences  in  value, 
and  some  also  in  nomenclature,  will  lie  found  existing 
in  several  of  the  great  provinces  of  Spain  j  as,  for  ex-  I 
ample,  in  Volenoia,  where  long  comparative  independ- 
ence naturally  led  to  a  result  of  this  liind,  which  is 
further  contributed  to  elsewhere  liy  the  remarl{al)lo 
number  of  distinct  races  liy  wliicli  Spain  is  peopled. 
l!ut  tliese  variations  are  not  sufficiently  material  to  Le 
detailed  here. 

Weight ;  1  liura  =  2  marco=lG  on7,a  =  128  ochava  = 
25G  a(larme=7G8  tomine=921G  grano.  Gold  and  sil- 
ver are  l)y  the  same  weiglit ;  but  tlie  marco  is  tlie  unit, 
and  is  divided  for  gold  only,  as  follows:  1  marco  =  50 
ciistellano=400  tomine=4800  grano.  This  division 
lias  l)een,  to  be  sure,  interdicted  by  law ;  l)Ut  it  still 
remains,  and  is  especially  exemplified  in  the  former 
South  American  dependencies  of  Spain.  In  apothe- 
cary weight:  1  libra  =  lj-  marco  =  12onza=9Gdracma 
— 2S8  escrupulo  =  .')7G  obolo  =  n28  caracter,  or  quilato 
=  GO]"i  grano;  1  tonelada=20  quintal=80  arrolia  — 
2000  libra;  1  quintal  macho  =  G  arroba^lSO  lil)ra. 
/.ii/iiid  CajMicity :  1  arrolia  mayor,  or  cantara=-l  quar- 
tilla=8  azumbre=  32  quartillo  — 128  copa.  This  nr- 
roba,  in  theory-,  should  contain  36  lil>ras  of  distilled 
watiT,  at  the  ordinary  pressure  and  tem|)erature.  The 
arrolia  monor  for  oil  is  divided  in  the  same  manner, 
Imt  weiglis  only  27J  lil)rus,  as  licfore.     Dnj  Capacity: 

1  rahiz--12  fanega--144  almude,  or  cclcniino=288 
niC(llo  =  57G  quartillo  =  2304  racion  =  fl21G  ochiivillo. 
I.itiglh  :  1  vara  =  3  pie  or  tercia  =4  piilmo  or  quarta  =  G 
sesnia- 3G  pulgada=48  dedo=  132  linea  =  5184  punto. 
Distance:  1  estadal  =  2estado,  tiieso,  or  liraza=2l|paso 
=  4  vara=8  codo  =  12  pie.  There  is  also  a  forn:ir  cs- 
tad  il  (before  1801),  wliich  still  serves  as  a  basis  fur  an 
agrarian  measure,  and—  11  juc.     1  cuerila=8J  vara  = 

2  ij  pie  =33  palmo  mayor.     Hut  in  Valencia :  1  euerda 

20  braza=40  vara;  1  legua  (till  loG8)  =  3  niilla  = 
21  estadio  =  3000  paso-5000  vara-=ir)000  pie  ;  1  legua 
(iif  IMiilip  V.)  =  7G05  vara-  ■-'2815  pie.  This  was  a 
b'agu-)  of  which  17  J  were  supposed  to  nialce  a  degree, 
and  was  directed  to  lie  tiscd  on  all  maps.  1  legua 
(since  ]70G)=4800  paso-  8000  vara  -24000  pie.  It  is 
by  tliis  tluit  tlie  distances  along  tlio  great  roads  arc 
iiuirked.  Hut  tliero  is  also  a  legua  frequently  used, 
estimated  at  800  cucrda  =  0000  vara-  li)800pie.  Agra- 
rian :  1  yugada  =  60  fanegada  =  GOO  celemin  =  2400 
quartiilo=28800  square  estadale  4(i0H00  square  vara. 
Hut  in  Valencia:  1  yugada  =  G  cahizada=36  fanegada 
=  7200  squarn  braza,  und  is  liut  the  -^  nearly  of  the 
legal  yugada.     1  aran<,'ada  (for  vineyards  and  crops  of 


oats) =400  square  estadale  =48400  square  pie :  the  es- 
tadale being  here  liut  11  pie. 

Sweden. —  Weight:  1  sk&lpund  (viktualiewigt)=10 
untz=82  lod  =  128  qwintin=8848  as.  There  are  sev- 
eral commercial  pounds  in  this  kingdom,  applicable 
under  different  circumstances  and  to  different  articles ; 
but  none  are  commensurable  with  the  sk&lpund,  ex- 
cept that  called  jemwigt,  or  the  iron  pound,  which  is  -} 
of  the  other.  They  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  Uiction- 
ary  under  the  word  skeppund,  b}-  which  multiple,  in- 
deed, they  are  usually  counted.  Gold  and  silver  is 
weighed  by  the  mark  of  St9ckholm,  which  is  incom- 
mensurable with  tlie  sk&lpund,  but  very  nearly  half 
of  it.  It  is  divided  as  follows:  1  mark  =  8  untz  =  16 
lod  =  64  qwintin  =  4384  as.  The  apothecary  pound,  or 
libra=741G  as,  and  is  subdivided  like  the  Namberg 
pound.  1  8keppund  =  20  lispund=400  pund.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  tunna  =  48  kanna=9G  stop  =  384  qwarter 
=  168G  ort,  or  jungfru.  Dry  Ccpacily:  1  tunna=2 
8pann=4  lialf-spann=8  fjerding=32  kappe  =  50  kan- 
na  -=  112  stop  =  448  qwarter  =  1792  ort.  Ltngth ;  1 
famn=3  aln  =  G  fot^  72  tum=8G4  linie.  But  in  late 
times  the  foot  is  divided  dccimall}'  for  all  purposes. 
1  stilng  =  8uln  =  I6  fot ;  1  mil=2250  sfing^GOOO  famn 
=  18000  aln  =  30000  fot.  Agrarian :  1  tunna  =  2 
8pannland=4  half-spannland  =  8  fjerding  =  32  kapp- 
land  =  6G  kannland  =  218}  bquare  stSng  =  14000  square 
ain  =  50000  square  fot.  Solit':  1  vedfamn  =  G  F.  long 
X  6  F.  high  X  3  F.  deep  =  108  cubic  fot. 

Switzerland. — Nearly  every  one  of  the  twenty-two 
cantons  of  which  this  confederation  is  composed  ap- 
pears to  present  some  variety  in  the  vali>"s,  subdivi- 
sions, and  nomenclature  of  its  weights  and  measure.  To 
explain  them  summarily  is  impossible ;  to  expose  them 
in  detail  would  occupy  a  space  manifestly  dispropor- 
tionate to  their  practical  interest.     AVhat  prevails  at 
Bern,  Lucerne,  and  Zurich  (tlie  tliree  legislative  cap- 
i  itals,  liiennially  in  rotation,  of  tlie  Swiss  confederacy), 
\  is  all  that  need  be  given  here.     Bern.-    V'-ight :  1 
j  pfHnd  =  16  unze  =  !!2  loth  =  128  qucnt  =  512  pfennig. 
I  This  is  tlio  ordinary  commercial  weight ;  that  for  gold 
I  and  silver,  etc.,  is  divided  into  2  marks,  and  tl-en  like 
1  the  pi'i  icding.     The  mark  in  this  weight  is  the  old 
'  marc  of  Franco;  the  ordinary  pfand  =  17  ounces  poids 
i  de  marc  of  France.     The  apothecary  weight  is,  in  fact, 
aliout  J-  of  1  per  cent,  lighter  than  the  Niimherg ;  it 
is,  no  doubt,  in  tlieory  the  same,  and  is  divided  sim- 
ilarly.    Liquid  Capa<ity :  1  landfass  =  G  saum  =  24 
I  eimer  or  brenter  =  600  mass  =  2400  vicrteli  =  4800 
!  becher.     Dri/ Capacity :  1  mfitt  =  12  mass  =  24  niiissli 
;  =48  iinmi  =  0G  achterli  =  192  secliszehnerli.     Ltnyth: 
I  1  fuss  =  12  zoll=  144  linie  =  1728  secunde.     The  stein- 
j  brccher  fuss,  used  for  quarrying  and  building  stone  = 
j  13  zoll.     The  elle  happens  to  bo  exactly  l-^^T  "^  "'^ 
■  fuss  ;  but  this  is  an  accidental  coincidence,  as  tliey  are 
!  not  used   commcnsurably.      Itinerary:  1  ruthe  =  lj 
I  klafter  =  3J  wald-schritt=4feld-.'ichritt  =  10fus8.   Tlie 
I  ordinary  Swiss  nieile  is  no  longer  conimensuralile  with 
1  any  Swiss  foot.     It  seems  to  have  been  originally 
I  2GGGGJ  fuss,  for  its  length  would  not  differ  materially 
\  from  that  multiple  of  the  fuss.     Agrarian :  1  juchart, 
I  or  feld  ackpr=400  square  ruthe  =  40000  square  fuss- 
For  woodland,  the  juchart  is  450;  for  gardens,  SCO; 
for  meadow  land,  .;J0  and  320;  and,  finally,  for  sub- 
urban mensuration,  312J  square  nithe.     &/'(.':  1  klaf- 
]  ter=GF.  longXS  F.  high  X.IJ  F.  deep  =  108  .did  fuss. 
Lucerne.— Weight:  1  pfund  =  36  loth=  144  qiientchen. 
This  is  the  division  of  Lucerne  iiroper ;  liut  the  weights 
of  Zurich  are  also  in  use.     Gold  and  silver  aro  weiglied 
liy  the  mark  of  Zurich;  but  tlie  apothecary  pound  is 
the  old  medicinal  weight  of  France.     Liquid  Capacity : 
1   sauin-  ;^   ohm  =  100  mass =400    -fhoppen=4000 
prima.     7)n/ Cn;)nci>y :  1  malter='       i  tt  =  lG  viertel 
=32  halb-viertel  =  160  immi =256  be  Litr  =  2560  prima. 
\  T.ength :  1  ello     2  schuh,  or  rheinfuss.     The  carpen- 
ters' foot  (tiscliIiT-schuh)  is  nearly  3  per  cent,  shorter ; 
und  tlio  builders'  arid  surveyors'  foot  (feld-schuh)  10 
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p«r  cent.  shnrtKr  than  tho  rholnfutB.  Other  measurei 
are  those  of  Zurich.  Zurich. —  Wiight:  1  pfuiid  =  18 
nnzo— 36  luth  =  144  quenten;  1  pfuml  (of  Antorf, for 
gold  and  silver,  etc.)  -  2  mark  -  IC  unze  -  82  loth  =  128 
qucnt  —  51 2  pfunnig.  This  weight  is  §  of  the  commer- 
cial weight.  The  apothecary  pound  is  that  of  Lucerne. 
Liquid  Capacity:  1  eimer  (lauter-roa88)~-4  vieTtel  = 
80  kopf=6C  ma8S-120  quArt11=^-i40  stotzen.  The 
eimer  (stadt-muss)  for  wine  in  ret-^il  is  subdivided  in 
the  same  manner,  but  is  10  per  cent,  smaller.  1  eimer 
(trabea  mass)  — 4  viertel  — 32  kopf=64  nuus=128 
quilrtU  =  2uG  stotzen.  This  eimer  (which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  for  wine  unrellned,  as  the  lauter-mass  if.  for 
fined  wine)  is  -^  larger  than  the  latter.  Dry  Capac- 
ity: 1  malter— -4  mQtt  — IG  viertel  — 64  vierling=266 
roassli  =  570  immi.  Tho  malter  for  grain  generally, 
and  all  dry  seeds  and  fruits  {glatte/ruchi),  contains  12^ 
cubic  feet ;  that  for  oats  and  for  giten  articles  (Ic!{i>- 
minons  growth,  rauhefrucht)  contains  IS-j^  cubic  feet. 
Lenglh  :  1  fuss  =  12  zoU  -  144  linie  =  1;J3  lignf$  de 
Paris.  The  same  fUss  is  divided  decimally  by  sur- 
veyors. Tho  architectural  foot,  si. ice  1820.  is  \^iQ 
longer,  but  divided  like  the  onlinary  fuss.  1  ruthe  — 
?  die  =  10  f'-.;is.  Agrarian:  Tho  on.  inary  Juchart  = 
400  square  rutho  =  4000  square  f-iss.  Tlicre  are  also 
juchart  in  the  same  variety  (exccjit  the  very  smallest), 
and  sin\ilarly  applicable  as  at  liern.  Solid:  1  klaf- 
ter,  for  fire-wood  =6  long  x  6  F.  Iiigh  <4  K  decp  = 
144  cubic  fuss.  The  j  are  also  kluftcr  c*  72  and  108 
cubic  fu!><<,  tho  billets  l)cing  2  and  8  feet  1>  ng  respect- 
ively. The  klaftor  for  turf  (torlvklafter)  ontains  IS? 
korb  of  6  cubic  fuss,  each  =  72  cubic  fuss.  In  1828  a 
new  system  of  weights  and  measures  was  proposed  and 
adopted  for  tho  Cantons  of  Aaraii,  ^'  .-ic,  Hem,  Frei- 
burg, L\ioerno,  Solot'vm,  and  Vai"'  .licli  rested  u\)on 
tho  metriial  system  of  Frai  c;  liut,  except  in  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  it  has  not  been  generally  carried  out. 

Tttseani/. —  Wright :  1  libbra  =  12  oncia  =  9G  drachma 
=  2t8  denaro  =  CiOIl'  grano.  Tho  same  weight  an- 
swers for  golil  and  silver,  and  for  apothecary  use.  The 
legal  ccntinajii  or  cantaro  (as  ni  all  tlie  cases  hitherto 
nut  specially  nieutioned)  is  100  lilibre;  liut  tho  can- 
taro fur  wool,  meat,  an<l  salt  fish  is  yet  IGO  liblire. 
Liipiid  C'lpacily :  1  iMirile  =  20  fiasco  =  40  boccalo  —  80 
mezzetta-  11)0  quartuccio,  weighing  13:)^  libbra ;  1 
barile  for  oil,  or  orcio=-lG  fiasco  =32  lKKcale  =  G4  mez- 
zetta  128  (pi.-irtuccio,  weighing  120  libbrc.  Tho 
soma  for  oil  is  2  barile.  The  barile  of  alcohol,  brandy, 
and  rum  weighs  120  libbro.  Dry  Capacity:  1  moggio 
=8  sacco=24  »taji,=:48  mina  =  1)0  quarto  -384  meta- 
delU  =  7G8  mczzctta  =  153G  quartuccio  =  3072  buasole. 
Length:  1  canna-:4  braccio  =  8  palmo=8Q  goldo--9G0 
denaro  ;  1  canna  (architects'  and  surveyors')  or  pcrtica 
=2J  passetto -- .^1  braccio  =  10  palmo  =  G0  crazia  =  lUO 
Roldo=300  quattrinij  =  r2(K)  denaro.  Jtimvary:  1  ca- 
vczzo  =  2  passu  =  0  bractio  ;  1  niiglio  -  5CG  j  canna 
(architects')  2833J  braccio  -  ofiOGI  palmo.  Agra- 
rian: 1  saccito  10  stajoli);-13}  8tioro--lG5  panuro 
=  GG0  sipiare  per'.ica- 10500  square  liraccio. 

M'iirttmlierg. —  W'light:  Divided  as  the  Prussian, 
from  which  it  dilTcrs  but  slightly  in  value,  (iold  and 
silver  are  weighed  by  the  mark  of  Cologne,  and  medi- 
cine liy  tho  apothecary  weight  of  Numl)erg.  Liquid 
Capacity:  1  fcidcr- C  eimer  96  immi  OGO  mass  — 
8840  Bchiippen.  Tlio  eimer  is  of  a  different  cajiacity, 
according  as  it  i.s  for  clear  or  unrefined  wine.  The 
latter  is  nearly  ■\\  |)Cr  cent,  larger  than  tlio  former. 
Dry  Capacity:  1  sclieffel  —  8  himri  =  32  vinrling  or 
viertel  G4  achtol  ^128  mosslein-  250  ctklcin  1024 
viertelein.  length  :  1  fuss  -  10  zoU  - 100  linie  - 1000 
punkt.  This  measure  was  cntaldishud  in  1800,  wlicn 
the  fuss  was  fixed  at  127  lignet  de  I'aria.  Tho  elle  is 
not  kliquot  with  the  fuss,  living  214^  ligu^.  ile  I'aris. 
1  rathe  =  1|  l'.'dflor=10  fuss.  This  is  tho  modern 
'li vision.  I"  .  :  older  habits  there  was  1",  a  ruthe 
of  16  fuM ;  2^,  one  of  12  rbeinfuu ;  and  8°,  one  of  15 


rhelnfuiii.  Theie  different  lengths  affected,  of  ;onne, 
the  value  of  the  acre.  Agrarian:  1  morgen=  4  vier- 
telmorgen  =  884  square  ruthe  =  88400  squa  .-e  fkiss. 
This  is  tho  legal  measure,  which  corresponds  n  value 
with  tho  old  count  of  150  square  mtho  (of  IG  fuss  in 
length)  to  the  morgop.  There  is  also  the  little  mor- 
gen  (old  measure)  of  160  square  rnthe  (No.  B)  =  83750 
square  rheinfuss ;  and  the  great  morgen  (old  measure) 
containing  400  square  ruthe  (No.  2)  =  Vi  600  square 
rheinfuss.     1  juchart  or  jauchert =1^  (uorgen. 

The  variations  in  the  computation  oi  the  mile,  the 
gallon,  the  hhd.,  and  the  barrel,  are  so  great  In  various 
conntries,  that  we  give  a  list  by  way  of  comparison. 
Mils. 
MtKlio,  linoolSOS...  Austr.  Lombardy.     0 -da  14  miles. 

"        d'ltalla Milan llftBB     " 

"        Naples l-iwa      " 

"        Koine 0-92M      " 

"        Turin 1-6741      '• 

"        Tuscany,     l-OiKO      " 

"        Venice 1130T      " 

Mill T)enm,>rk 4-(VS         " 

MUl,  old  measure. . .  Ilollaud 3-0.104     " 

"     niarlDu... "        3-1581      " 

"     legal,  NotlierL        "        0  flil4      " 

Mil Sweden 6-0386      " 

"  of  Norway "      fl-O'JlO     " 

Mile,  leBRl Groot  nrltaln  . . . .    1  " 

"      marine "  ....     1-142.S      " 

"      Ireland l-iTriT      •' 

"     Scotland 1-1273     " 

»     United  States 1  " 

"     of  land KuKiand  and  L'.  8.         040  acres. 

Mlllia r.irtugal t-«7^S  niUca. 

"     marine "        1-1507      " 

MilU Si»la n-Hin'i      " 

■■     inailio "    1-U>;10      " 

MlUe,  old  moasuro. .  Franco  and  Uelg. .    l-'illl      " 

"      marine "  l-ir>i)7      " 

"      metrical "  0-fl-J14     " 

Oau-on. 

Imperial,  r\u?n  1S-J6 Gr<-n*  itrilaln 1-20000  gallons. 

Kiir  wine,  Snxon  ....  EuKlaud,  liKXI 0-o;i,'iOO  " 

"  Itumfcird "         iwm O-'.iB.'iOO  " 

"         WinclieHter..         "        1-.'(!C 1  " 

"         fiulidliBll....  "         after  1490  0-SI01I70  » 

For  ale  and  beer,  tS03. .         "         till  IS-JO  .  1-2-207S  " 

Forwlne Ireland (1114199  •' 

Forllqulds Sontland 3-6S1W)  " 

Forwlne K.  and  W.  Indies. .  t  '• 

For  liquids Inited  States  .    ...1  " 

For  com,  Saxiin Fngland 0-19660  bii»hel9. 

"        llniiiford "        oliSft;)  •• 

"        Wluchestcr..        "        01'i4:)l  " 

"        rJuUdlialt....         "         0-12r.«it  " 

Imperial,  since  1826  . . .  On>at  nritain 01'i*l4  " 

For  corn Initeii  States 0-12600  " 

IUrbei. 

For  lamp  oil Cinclnnntl 4!1     galloas. 

For  wine  and  brandy. .  Great  Itritaln :ir6      " 

For  Ijecr,  l>efore  1803. .  "  ....M-0      - 

For  ale,  etc. "  .'«!-0      " 

I'arr elona  wine Ixjndon 30-0      " 

riarct '•       ».>-0      " 

I.Uboo "       WO      " 

Madeira "       27  5      " 

Fort "       34-5      " 

Sherry "       32-6      " 

llranily,  etc I'nlted  SUU's. ...  »I-5      '• 

For  i-oru Maryland f<     biiKhels. 

Forfl-li ''  220     1 r.if. 

For  (lour "  106         •' 

Forllmo "  3*1  " 

lor  salted  provittloiui . .  "         3rD(;»Uous. 

rinosuun. 

For  wine,  etc,  . . .  Kni;land <13  RRllonn. 

ofelam; -'         M  " 

For  iile "         6S-,MT44      " 

ForlK-er  "         66-022I2      " 

<  lid  iiKssara Srntland 67 •29746      " 

For  llqiil.ls Inlled  Stateiv  . . .       03  " 

For  toWco,  ni-t  .  Kintiioky,  mean.  12<H>  pounds. 

"  "   .  MsrvlHiid,     "     .  RIHI  " 

"  "   .  Mlnsoiiri        "    .  12IKI  " 

"  "   .  Ohio  "     .  760  " 

"  "   .  Vlrglula         "     .  1200  " 

I'or  the  greater  part  of  the  preceding  article  we  arc 
indebted  to  the  able  work  cf  J.  H.  Alexander,  Ksq., 
entitled  I'nireruil  Dictionary  of  Weight!  and  Measure), 
Ancient  ami  Modern,  reduced  to  the  standards  of  the  V. 
S.,  to  which  we  refer  for  more  extended  information. 
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Ancient  WcighU  and  Meanirei. — This  auliject  is  in- 
volved in  considerable  difficulty,  and  to  enter  fully 
into  it  would  be  qaite  inconsistent  wittt  our  objects 
and  limits.  But  the  following  details,  abstracted  from 
tlie  best  autiiorities,  may  be  useful  to  such  of  our  read- 
ers as  have  occasion  to  look  into  the  ancient  authors. 

Table  or  tabioob  ancient  Weiouts  (according  to  different 
!         '  -    ■     AtUhoritiea). 

A»tUBbohi».w.«j»-^..4 ■!      B.J  Arbnthnot. 

;i!fJ   ;J    '  '    '  7    51-II  fhristUnl. 

Attlodraehma..;.t'J4.S.Kl ■<     M'S  Arbntlinot 

(69  Pau«ton. 

tcssermiaa  .........V.l'.;......     88S2  CUrlntlanl. 

'.r.'i«-'r.j(,i  /5189  ChrfatUuL 

Oreater  mlna. .  .;^4«v.>i(IU.  WvU.  •{0464      ArbuthnoL 
r^;         .,        (S900     I'aucton. 

Medical  tnlna.......... .....    09»4  gr.  Arbuthnot. 

TaIonti-60  mlnn=i  owt  Englliih. 

(  14a-6  Eng.  Troy  gr.  Arb. 

Old  Greek  dracbm<,i,,,i.4,li.,.>>K     OJ'SzcUomandunariiu, 
>:  It  ,'  (  ArbutbnoL 

0<(irii-cek  mlna  ....;.....,;....    C4«6  do. 

Egyptian  nilna 8328  do. 

Ptolemaic  mlna  of  Cleopatra 8JB6  da 

Alexandrian  mlna  of  IHcacorldes.    UD02  do. 

51-9=1  Rom.  oz.  Chr. 


fl2'6=^  Rom.  oa.  Arb. 


)  arc 

uir», 
kV. 

UIl. 


Roman  denarinB < 

Denariui  of  Nero B4  Pancton. 

"  Papyriua 61  -T         do. 

(  41.51  ChrUtlanL 

Onnce ....,...,,....<  48T-9  Arbnthnot. 

H    Mi'  :\i<r.   {  4si'a  I'aucton. 

Pound  of  lOoz ....i.i..>...    415!)  Cbrlatlanl. 

(4081  (.;hrl«tl«ni. 

"        12  oE ^.•>248  Arbntlinot. 

|61T4'4  Paucton. 

ScBirTDBE  Meabubes  OF  1.21)0™ (Arbuthnot  and  IluttOH.) 

InphM. 

Digit; 0-T42B 

Palm 29T 

,  Span 8-91 

EnKlish  Feet. 

,     Le«»crcnblt 1-485 

.  Saoredcnbit 1-7325 

Yurda. 

Fathom 2-31 

EEcklcl'B  reod 8-465 

Arabian  pole 4-62 

gcboenus 40-2 

Stadium 2»1 

Babbath  day's  journey 1155 

Milu, 

Eastern  i-..lle 1-886 

I'araKang 4-168 

Day's  journey 83-264 

GsEoiAN  Measures  of  LKSOTn.— (.Irftutftnof  and  Ilutlon.) 

Tnches. 
Dactyloa 0-TB646 

gSe} 3-021ST 

DlchttB .'. 7-BB468 

Orthodoron 83-1015 

Spitlianic 9  -06562 

Pons 12  -0S75 

English  Pent. 

Poufl 1-00729 

Pygnio 1-1321)3 

P>'Bon 1-25011 

Pechys 1  -51093 

£nf[litih  Pro«i. 
OrgvB 1-00729 

K,"} ioo™i« 

Mllion 805-8333 

Roman  Meascreb  of  'LEsaru.—uirhuthnot  and  lluUon.) 
^,   .         ,  Knjflifih  Inchei, 

Digitus  trnnsvoraus 0-7-2535 

t'ncla,  the  ounce 0-067 

PalniuB  minor 2-001 

I'es,  the  foot 11-604 

„  ,     ,  Enelf-'li  Feet. 

.'almlpes ]  .20875 

tlubitus 1-4805 

Gradua 2-4175 

PasKus (iflflT 

8*»'lli>m 120-S75 

Millarn 907 

Roman  dry  Mkascbes.— (.lr6u«Ano<a»id//«//on.) 

„       ,  Engllih  PInll. 

Ilemlna 0-5074 

SexlariiiB 1-0149 

,,    „  EnfTllnh  Peck. 

ModlHS.,. 1-0141 

6H 


,•.:.«         Attic  dry  Measdbej).  .:-:U:-y.'f-:i^?' 

B»«Hili  Ptnli. 

Xeatet 0-9008 

t'hunlx 1-488 

Wliub.  BiuliaL   ' 
Medtmua 1-0906 

JawiBU  dby  MEASintES  (oeeording  to  JoeepMm). 

Oachal U-1949       , 

Cab 3-3T4 

Oomer 7-0152 

„     ,  Engllih  Peek.    ' 

Seah 1.46I6 

.     .    .  winch.  Bttihab. 

l-'Phah 1K»61 

Lateoh 6-4S07 

(lorom  >  ^  „_„ 

RouA.s  Meascbbs  for  Liquing.— (ilrtm<Ano(  and  Htitton.t  J 

Engll«h  PIntf. 

Hemlna 0-6076» 

SexUrlus 1-19618       1 

Conglua 7  -I7ia 

Wine  GntloQi, 

I'ma 3-5867 

Amphora 7-1712 

Hlid.. 
Culcua 2-2766 

AtTIO  MEASUBKa  FOB  LiQDIUS. 

Engliih  Pint!. 

CotyliiB 0-5742 

Xeates 1-1483 

thous 8-8000 

Wino  o«ll. 
MeteoteB 10-3350 

JswiBU  Meabcbes  fob  Liquids. 

English  Ploli. 

(  aph 0-8012 

I-og 1-1483 

Cab 4-5033 

WIna  Gall. 

Hln 

Beah 

Hath 


Coron. 


1-7325 

3-4450 

10-8350 

Hhdi. 

1-6406 


The  following  tabln  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of 
various  articles  to  a  bushel : 

AVhcat 60  pounda. 

<!urn,  shelled  ... .  56  " 

Corn  on  the  cob. .  70  " 

liyo 56  " 

(lata 36  " 

Barley 46  " 

Mnckwheat 52  » 

Irish  potatoca. ...  60  " 

ijweet  potatoca ...  60  " 


Onlona 57  poundB. 

Deana 60  " 

Bran 20  " 

(Jlover  Bccd 64  " 

Timothy  aeed 45  " 

Flax-seed 45  " 

Hemp-seed 45      " 

Blue  grass  seed . .   14  " 

Dried  peaches  ...  33  " 

— For  further  information  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
Did.  of  Weights  and  Measures,  by  J.  H.  Alexander, 
8vo.  Bait.,  1855;  Bankers'  Magazine,  iii.  299  (J.  H. 
Alexander)  ;  N'orth  American  Rev.,  xlv.  (Percival), 
xiv.  (Farrar)  ;  Westminster  Sev.,  xvi. ;  Edinb.  Rev., 
Ixxvii.  121 ;  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine,  xii.  549,  iv. 
333, 434  (D.  J.  Browne)  ;  Niles's  Register,  xiv.,  xv., 
XX.,  xxii.,  XXX.,  xl. ;  Report  of  Mr.  J.  Q.Adams,  8vo. 
"Weld,  or  Dyer's  Weed  (Ger.  Wau;  Du.  Wottw, 
Woime;  Fr.  Gaude;  It.  Gtiadarella;  Lot.  Luteold),  is 
an  imperfect  biennial,  with  small  fusiform  roots,  and  a 
leafy  stem  from  one  to  three  feet  in  height.  It  is  a 
native  of  Great  Britain,  Italy,  aud  various  parts  of 
Europe;  and  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  stalk,  ■ 
flowers,  and  leaves,  which  arc  employed  in  the  dyeing 
of  yellow,  whence  its  botanical  name  Reseda  luteola. 
M'eld  requires  the  growth  of  nearly  two  summers  be- 
fore it  comes  to  maturity;  and  the  crop  is  liable  to 
fail  from  so  man}'  causes,  and  is  besides  so  exhausting, 
tliat  its  cultivation  is  by  no  means  profitable.  Weld 
is  preferred  to  all  other  substances  in  giving  the  lively 
green  lemon  yellow.  It  is,  however,  expensi'.  e  ;  and 
it  is  found,  when  employed  in  topical  dyeing,  to  de- 
grade and  interfere  with  madder  colors  more  than  other 
yellows,  and  to  stain  the  parts  wanted  to  be  kept  white. 
Hence  quercitron  bark  is  now  employed  :n  calico-print- 
ing, to  the  almost  total  exclusion  of  weld.  It  is  still, 
however,  employed  in  d3'eing  silk  a  golden  yellow, 
and  in  paper-staining. — Loudon's  Encyclnpaidia. 
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57Vest  Indies (i4n<(Ua  <>r  Antilles),  an  Archipelago 
of  UU ndt  which  extend  fmin  the  Gulf  of  Florida  to 
the  Gulf  of  i'nria,  and  fn'.ni  part  of  thr  division  C'en- 
trtU  America,  between  lit.  10^  and  28'  X.,and  long, 
59°  and  85°  W. ;  boundml  on  the  north  .ind  eaBt  liy  the 
Atlantic,  and  on  the  south  by  the  Carii'bean  Sea,  which 
■cparates  them  from  the  north  coast  ot  .South  America. 
The  northwest  group  contains  the  lurgeit  isl.inda,  or 
Greater  Antilles,  as  ('ul>a,  San  Domingo,  Jamaica,  and 
Porto  Kico.  The  other  uroup,  or  Leaser  Antilles, 
■tretrhing  from  north  to  south,  nonBists  of  Gundaloupe, 
Martinique,  Barbadoes,  Trinidud,  etc.  The  Bahamas 
form  0  third  group.  The  Lesser  Antilles,  from  Porto 
Rico  to  the  Gulf  of  iParia,  arc  by  some  writers  called 
the  Windward  Inlands,  and  the  smaller  group  along 
the  coast  of  Venezuela,  the  Leeward  It^luuds ;  but  in 
British  charts  the  Wifulu-nrd  IslaiuU  comprise  those 
botweon  lat.  W  and  15°  N.,  and  the  Leeward  those 
between  lat.  li>°  and  19°  N.  , 

I.EEWAan  Islands. 

Virgin  Iilee Redimila. 

Angallla .Moutscrnit 

81.  Msrlin Antlgiis. 

8t  llarlbolomcw Barbuds 

Baba UiiaiUloupr. 

SU  KiiBlatluK Th.>  Saint™. 

8L  Christopher IVriicada. 

Nevlii Marie-Ualanln. 

Uomlalea 

WiNuwAao  Islands. 

Martinique  .    ('urafoa. 

St.  I.uria Uuen  Ayrc. 

Uarbadoes Ixw  Hoquos. 

81   Vincent Orchllla. 

B.Kjula illanca. 

1  ho  (ircnadinca TorliiKa. 

C  renaila Kaladu. 

'obagD Mtkrgnriiik. 

rlnidad Culwgiis. 

i>ruba CocIhi. 

The  total  area  of  the  Archipelago  is  !>.">,  100  square 
miles.  ]'opulHti(  .1,  8,G8-1,0<)0.  The  I.esBer  Antilles 
arc  of  volcanic  origin.  Climate  of  tho  whole  tropical, 
but  nKKlilicd  by  the  surrounding  ocean  and  the  elevated 
land  of  many  of  tlie  islands.  Sugar,  coffee,  cotton, 
d}'e-woo<ls,  and  spier  ire  the  chief  products  and  ex- 
ports. Of  these  islai.  i--  France  possesses  (iuaUaloupe, 
Martinique,  Deseada,  ^>iirie-(ialante,  and  part  of  .St. 
Martin;  to  Spain  bcloi  x  Cuba  and  I'orto  Hico;  to 
Denmark,  Santa  Cruz,  St.  I'homas,  and  St.  John ;  to 
Holland,  St.  Kustatius,  Saba,  (  ura^^oa,  and  port  of  St. 
Martin;  to  Sweden,  St.  Bartholomew  ;  Ilayti  is  gov- 
erned by  rulers  chosen  frcmi  the  citizens  of  each  of  its 
two  governments ;  )(argarita  and  adjacent  isles  Iwlong 
to  tho  republic  of  Venezuela ;  and  Anguilla,  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  I)<miinica,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Muntserrat, 
Nevis,  St.  Christopher,  St.  Lucia,  St.  Vincent,  Tobago, 
Tortola,  Trinidai!,  Bahamas,  and  Bermudas,  behmg  to 
Great  Britain.  Columbus  landed  on  St.  Salvador, 
Bahama  group,  in  tbtober,  MM;  and  the  Archi|>clago, 
under  the  erroneous  impression,  at  tho  time  of  discov- 
erj-,  that  it  formed  part  of  Asia,  was  called  tho  Wrst 
Jiuliff. 

Particular  descriptions  ore  t-'ncn  under  the  lieails 
of  the  various  islands,  and  we  shall  therefore  limit  this 
article  to  tho  statistics  of  the  trade  between  the  L'nitcd 
States  and  tho  several  West  Indies. 
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JBriliah  Wat  JrnUet. —  There  are  several  small  islands 
in  the  West  India  group,  but  they  arc,  in  a  commercial 
point  of  view, too  unimportant  to  require  a  separate  or 
more  special  notice,  being  all  comprised  under  some  of 
the  consular  districts  for  winich  full  returns  of  trade, 
|Mrt  regulations,  etc.,  are  given  in  the  preceding  pages, 
American  trade  with  the  West  Indies  is  placed  on  an 
equal  fooling  with  that  of  tha  most  favored  nations. 
Indeed,  in  some  of  the  islands,  as  in  Canada,  American 
vessels  are  allowed  privileges  that  ore  not  sanction- 
ed,  if  not  expressly  withheld,  by  the  colonial  regiila- 
tioris  of  the  mother  countr}-.  In  both  tliesn  divisiuna 
of  the  British  North  American  possessions  they  are  iid- 
:uitted,  to  u  certain  extent,  to  tho  benolits  of  the  coui.t- 
mg  trade ;  thus  proving  how  iuip(is.sible  it  is  for  the 
mother  countr}'  to  frame  commercial  regulations  adapt- 
ed; in  nil  respects,  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  livr 
t-blonies  in  distant  quarters  of  the  globe,  the  efrcct,  if 
not  tt.o  design,  rf  which  would  be  to  embarre.ss  and 
clog  thiiir  iiUrrcourso  with  the  iic'ghboring  markets. 

The  act  of  tho  Imperial  Parliament,  13  Victoria, 
chap,  xxix.,  sees,  4,  6,  6,  clothes  the  governor-general 
of  the  Kast  India  possessions  with  ample  powers  to  ad- 
mit to  the  coasting  trade,  in  that  part  of  the  globe,  all 
foreign  vessels,  whenever,  in  his  opinion,  the  rccjuire- 
'  menta  bf  commeice  or  the  in'.e.'ests  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  the  East  Indies  may  demand  such  a  C(>iiccs.' 
sion.  By  virtuo  r>f  this  authority,  the  oasting  trade 
of  tli^se  vi.st  poFsescions  is  now  tlirown  i  \ten  to  every 
flag.  A  similar  act  in  favor  of  tl,c  We:'.  India  and 
North  American  possessions  would  seem  to  be  more 
imperatively  demanded,  even  as  a  lioon  to  British  siil)- 
jects  in  these  parts,  particularly  in  the  West  Indies, 
where  but  few  of  the  ftuple  articles  (jf  food  are  pro-  ' 
duced,  and  such  as  are  im)>orted  are  necessarily  bur- 
dened with  the  toxes  snd  impo.sts  'ncidvnt  to  rcsliii)- 
minl  coastwise,  and  transportation  into  the  interior, 
lieforo  thej-  reach  the  consumer.  Such  a  measure 
would  lie  productive  of  the  happiest  results;  and,  wliile 
it  would  iin|>art  additi<  nut  stimulus  to  American  en- 
terprise, it  would,  at  tho  same  time,  cheapen  all  tlin 
necessaries  of  life  to  the  North  American  subjects  of 
(ireat  Britain,  who,  by  reabon  of  their  geograpliicul 
proximil}'  and  iheir  difl'erent  staplei  of  trade,  are  tliu 
natural  customers  of  the  L'nited  States. 

Oflicial  returns  received  ut  the  Depurtme'it  of  .'^tate 
represent  American  ciin-.mcrcial  intercourse  willi  tlio 
British  West  Indies  generally  ,is  being  on  llie  n.cst 
satisfactory  footing.  Indeed,  nothing  seems  wi.ntin;; 
to  render  that  intercourse  wh  dly  unemiinrrasscd,  wivc 
a  moditicalion,  if  not  a  total  repeal,  of  tho  imitcctivn 
tarifFnow  in  force  in  (ireut  Britain,  in  favor  of  some 
of  the  staple  productions  (jf  these  islands. 

Danish  W'ctt  Indus. — The  c<doiiiul  pofse.'sicjns  of 
Denmark  are  tho  Fiiroe  Ish.nds,  Iceland,  (ircenliiiid, 
i:nd  the  islands  of  Santa  Cruz,  .'■t.  Thonuis,  and  H. 
.lolin,  in  the  West  Indies.  Trani|ucbar  and  Scruni- 
liore,  in  tho  Katt  Indies,  were  sold  to  the  Fnglisli  IC,i.«t 
India  Company  in  IKlli.  The  extent  and  iRii.ulutidii 
of  these,  in  1H50,  were  as  follows  : 

Sq.  Mlln. 

riir<K'  Islands 4  T) 

Iceland 38.t!00 

( .  rccnland 3,1)!>I) 

Wi'Kt  Indies  : 

Suuttt  I.  niz T4 

M.   I  lioiuuii 211 

hL  Jolin li  I 

Total 4-/,Tti:i 

Dutch  Wfst  Jmlies. — Tho  princi|)iii  island  is  Cura- 
Vao,  or  Curj<,'«a,  in  tho  (Jaribbeau  Sea,  belonging  I" 
tho  Dutch,  oft'  the  north  coast  of  Venezuela,  l.at.  1'  ' 
N.,  li.B^.  i;'.l°  W.  Length,  forty  miles;  l.reailtli,  si.'i 
to  ten  miles.  Population  (1849)  (,f  Cura(,'oa  and  St. 
F.ustache,  20,311.  Shores  bold  ;  surface  hilly ;  toil  "<'<■ 
rich,  and  delicient  in  water,  yet  a  good  deal  of  sugar, 
indigo,  tobacco,  and  maize  aro  raised.  Prii  cipal  port 
is  Santtt  Anna,  on  the  southwest  side  of  the  island,  tlio 
entrance  to  which  is  narrow,  but  the  harbor  gecurc. 
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(/OMMiBaa  nr  xni!  Unitbh  bxxm  with 

nil  BRiTidi  WiktT  Iitnin,  itox  OcroBvi  1, 1S20,  to  July  1,  18ST. 

V«Bn  aiiiltng 

Eiporti. 
KoralgD 

iWi — 

ImporU. 

Wktraor  tlwra  wu  la 
BullioD  utd  4p««i«. 

Tonnagt  t\f*nii. 

8ept.80,IH«t 

«2M,«»2 

iifti ' 

$206,102 

•.)27,340 

'''""' 

$8.(1,18) 

22,09« 

'"■"»»■ 

184i 

44  ,IW1 

2,M'i 

462,141  i          886,537 

$2,21(0 

174,862 

28,790 

182.1 

l.«17,S4ft 

10,122 

1,627,'.(67 

1,844,  31 

7,319 

620,730 

6S,SjO 

8,664 

ISM 

1,750,703 

20,8116 

1,771,003 

«,76S,(MI7 

12,160 

.^28,19.1 

91,687 

7,6«7 

1825 

1,035,674 

11,472 

1,647,040 

2,437,122 

430 

038,210 

98,1.«T 

6,807 

18*1 

2,078,871 

31,931 

2,110,802 

9,204,412 

7,848 

618,66) 

99,789 

8,120 

18J7 

083,10.^ 

7,470 

0.10,678 

836,2u7 

818,336 

26,7:  C 

7,763 

1H28 

20,141 

a.7»o 

28,866 

123,291 

2,065 

84,861 

7,974 

1819 

1,403 

6,U63 

0,621 

240,224 

4,878 

79,490 

6,418 

1830 

Total. . . 

141) 

1,701 

1,1-01 

108,67) 

1,701 

66,736 

8,896 

$8,508,083 

«U8,83& 

$8,001,918 

$11,'j84,710 

$39,'391 

$4,916,  l«:< 

417,072 

88,901 

8«pt.30,1831 

$1,417,231 

$23,963 

$1,441,263 

$1,803,801 

$1,600 

$49),440 

40,922 

17,908 

1832 

1,«6.%448 

83,828 

1,68  (,27U 

1,422,237 

10,879 

411,824 

06,769 

19,867 

1833 

1,764,3.16 

63,7fli) 

1,814,0J6 

1,368,239 

4,215 

880,4(1 

64,660 

21,776 

1884 

1,682,103 

64,431 

1  596,639 

1,163,599 

3,8116 

482,384 

61,829 

18.288 

1835 

l,765..J87 

83,840 

1,838,327 

1, '51,1147 

7,740 

41(3,972 

61,644 

16,134 

W38 

1,748,855 

97,631 

1,840,430 

1,285,287 

12,002 

200,226 

66,296 

16,276 

1837 

8,074,798 

48,360 

2,118,664 

1,461,1192 

6,8.50 

6«1,(!46 

03,687 

16,((88 

1838 

2,08.),634 

120,213 

2,200,852 

1,035.8)3 

81.947 

1,266,705 

60,76) 

11,246 

183;i 

2,472,833 

00,642 

2,563,476 

941,0  9 

80,731 

978,296 

76,749 

11.268 

1840 

Total... 

2,!I0T,5S4 

63,000 

2,906,684 

1,043,165 
$12,769,1  84 

6.350 

662,1.01 

78,294 

13,864 

$1.1,8^11,330 

$076,180 

$30,074,621 

1^213,740 

$5,001,479 

014,1.47 

16i(,6S8 

Sept.  30, 1841 

$3,191,033 

$4),31l 

$8,281,M4 

$865,122 

$6,181 

$271,800 

01,637 

18,632 

1842 

3,204,340 

23,307 

8.227,713 

826.481 

2,816 

S'.I4,3 10 

80,691 

16,670 

Omo.H.,    1S43* 

2.383,30 1 

2i,671 

2.357,980 

837,830 

1,78(1 

11 17,407 

75,!i62 

14,888 

Juno  311,  1841 

4,114,218 

21,823 

4,130,040 

087,900 

1,412 

;il.5,2.:4 

123,6)1 

26,864 

1S4.5 

4,087.6  M 

80,72.1 

4,124,221 

752,580 

22,846 

249.749 

12  1,504 

28,122 

^840 

4,«15,0S3 

32,474 

4,147,567 

833,078 

4,000 

3!i2,881 

124,136 

23,342 

1S47 

8,'.i73,?i2 

20,141 

3,' 193,3  2 

947,'  32 

474,167 

91,9(K1 

21,172 

1H48 

4,844.1.38 

41,347 

4,334,883 

l,lf>8,503 

78,033 

4'  8,254 

114,848 

24,416 

184t 

8,i85.J34 

203,0 17 

4, 138,' 18 1 

1)97,805 

212,884 

«2;(,204 

101,704 

34,147 

185J 

Total... 

3.01j,8JJ 

178,041 

8,7j1,440 

1,120,'.  08 
$1,024,931" 

11:1,911 

2a9,lf-9 

93,883 

39,071 

$37,7.  ^.WS 

$622,OJ.i 

$33,334,102 

*44S,902 

$3,041,H;2b 

.,083,716 

240,814 

Juno  30, 1861 

$3,943,610 

$151,943 

$4,103,500 

$1,00.3,871 

$6 '4,808 

$76,576 

88,634 

42,437 

1853 

3,612,133 

7,l,'i50 

8,592,081 

1.030,517 

62,602 

96,161 

99,470 

38,1(97 

1883 

4.116(1,637 

100,031 

4,162,6)3 

1,044,264 

2,3li0 

68,332 

101,8ii8 

45,424 

1854 

4,76J,3)3 

l.'53,277 

4,  (0.1,676 

1,126,4:7 

2f,2,156 

60,749 

87,38) 

3  1,078 

1^5> 

4,788,151 

232,9  2 

6,021,143 

1,618,070 

160,300 

96,781 

9'3,080 

82,292 

18.W 

4.433,iH« 

61,044 

4,484,052 

a,28i>,'343 

34,000 

46,534 

81,189 

2.(,480 

1857 

6,032,1(55 

im   U.NITKD   8l 

62,803 

6,084,918 

2,063,6  8 

130,090 

61,100 

106,361 

24,970 

COMMRIICE  Of  T 

rATES  WITH  TIIK  OANIrUI  WEST  Inuieb,  kbom  Octobeb  1,  1920,  TO  JULV  1,  1857. 

Y«&n  tadiag 

EjporU. 

Imports. 

Wliereof  them  »•«•  In       1 
Ballioii  and  Specie. 

Toanage  clearad. 

nomislir. 

Vonign. 

Toliil. 

Tol«l. 

Kiport. 

Import. 

AmericHn.     i    Kurflign. 

8cut.  3D,  1821 

*l,ai6,2.IO 

$435,483 

$1,8.(1, 779 

$1,988,674 

$14,631 

$30  (,S64 

46,299 

638 

1832 

1,6.13,4)4 

03S,25j 

2,231,751 

2.514,174 

177,669 

43,288 

220 

1823 

1,231,  l.'iJ 

631,0(2 

1,862,164 

1,330,504 

842,0:.7 

32,l'32 

601 

1824 

1,14  ,041 

098,3)2 

1,847,'..41 

2,110,606 

631,522 

86,458 

320 

1825 

.    1,231,248 

603,177 

1,349,426 

1,4  2,708 

66,724 

166,098 

87,790 

719 

1830 

1,3  il,fl  14 

070,001 

2,067,((a') 

2,007,900 



156,542 

48,634 

1,070 

1827 

1,403,6  '1 

533,1.(0 

2,IH11,331 

2,29.(,34l 

47,.)!)0 

263.312 

44,863 

610 

1818 

2,2.12,435 

603,034 

2,810,419          2,260,123 

65,209 

175,007 

07,932 

2,411 

182J 

1,'I42,.)10 

283,4:»1 

2,224,411 

2.0.58,260 

01.200 

161,732 

66,788 

1,2:>9 

183J 

Total. . . 

1,033.1)32 

220,723 

1,903,745 

1,005,834 

2(1,187 

247.326 

52,636 

849 

$16,203,033 

$6,836,609 

$20,005,592 

$19,744,15'i 

$206,361 

$2,613,764 

461,889 

8,899 

Sent  30, 1831 

$1,421,075 

$294,6)2 

$1,64.5,577 

$1,651,641 

$40,303 

$242,479 

41,730 

2,798 

1832 

1,333,41.1 

233,341 

1,075,831          1,111,300 

88,045 

97,'  97 

89,762 

3,803 

1833 

1,27  1,07 ) 

207,2ili) 

1,640,87(1 

1,139,700 

24,793 

116,788 

83,642 

3,61E 

1834 

1,(KS4,2;13 

354,8)8 

1,439,010 

1,021,820 

12,114 

83,873 

8'',767 

1,727 

1SV> 

1,26.5,83 1 

911,310 

1,457,190 

1,282,902 

27,655 

71,307 

S6,li76 

531 

1830 

1,330,3 .2 

21 1,092 

1,530.434 

1,825,30 1 

81,543 

11,075 

S2,r65 

3,281 

1837 

1,124,04! 

233,851 

1,3.53,492 

1,104,087 

18,434 

2  3.336 

31,667 

5,199 

1838 

941.703 

227,417 

1,177,186 

1,017,747 

100,407 

203.841 

33,163 

719 

183 ) 

1,014,381 

.30.3.1.54 

l,317.r>35 

1,465,701 

166,21c7 

43,997 

33,663 

8,607 

1841 

Total... 

918,931 
$11,768,432 

KlVAH 

1,09.1,449 

109,177 

21,429 

140,1.37 

27,700 

1.197 

$2,485,198 

$14,253,039 

$13,350,076 

$489,605 

$1,229,404 

348,920 

20,284 

.Sept  39, 1841 

$701,903 

$32,537 

$852,495 

$1,076,M1 

$10,931 

$93,303 

2).4<>4 

427 

1S43 

791,8  !8 

157.200 

94  ',083 

584,321 

55,633 

1(5.482 

20,740 

71(0 

Oinos.,    1841* 

072.163 

74,54'l 

740,098 

436,285 

4,290 

167,224 

23,030 

353 

.luneSl),  1841 

783,192 

87,1.30 

S70.322 

024,447 

ll,!i80 

199,113 

24,543 

303 

1845 

833,5 13 

16  (,926 

9  4,42 1 

700,8,)) 

67,995 

32,877 

28,920 

1,4.57 

1843 

»15),452 

100,434 

1,12.5,916 

7.52,014 

100,270 

91,620 

27,!'64 

1,875 

1S47 

S;iO,072 

152,031 

98  1,303 

840,743 

43,000 

127,2  0 

22,150 

4.318 

1848 

870,90 1 

70,374 

i63,843 

6.35,733 

34,0  0 

18 1,831 

25,679 

4,065 

1S4> 

727,1 '17 

64,149 

781,34! 

331,141 

S,'43 

12,379 

26,5  "7 

5,420 

185.) 

Total... 

807,' 41 
$8,118,' 11.1 

114,818 
$1,137,379 

9Sl,9f)8 
^p57246,398 

207,459 

273,830 

68.000 

19,376 

2,0.10 

$0,272,092 

$615,973 

$930,726 

253,379 

21,670 

Juno30,18  ( 

$902,(187 

$126,002 

$1,028,28) 

123.5.8  U 

$243,530 

$13,834 

18,233 

4,175 

' 

lS->2 

810,139 

120,0  7 

931,130 

111,748 

16  ',987 

9,143 

20.4''8 

6,l.>31 

18.53 

913,181 

41,100 

!  64,641 

184.497 

838,325 

7,915 

14,032 

9,571 

18.\4 

923,(121 

34,020 

902,980 

280,1 '44 

235,764 

8,412 

22,848 

T,!84 

1855 

843,111 

45.353 

838.404 

22.5,3!i8 

22,155 

24,247 

6,120 

1S58 

817,9  0 

80,511 

903,8  11 

225,028 

43,100 

6,11.30 

21,876 

96S 

1867 

1,419,018 

97,077 

1,510,0  5 

281,669 

409,946 

2,260 

21,834 

2,16T 

*  Mne  m.m 

tba  to  Junes 

0,  and  the  flac 

al  year  from  tl 

lid  time  bee 

ins  July  1. 

\ , 

WKR 


1956 


WES 


rMntam  «ir  nia  Thitw)  fh-ATM  wwm  tim  T>in«)ii  Wmt  Tdkim,  »«mt  Ootomm  1.  l««l,  to  Jot-r  1,  M6T. 

Yaitn  ••dlaf 
H«pt.30,lMll 

I«lHirt«. 

Impuru. 

Wk>raofll»l«  »Mla 
Bolllun  uiil  n|i*<'l*. 

Totiaag*  c 

i«and. 

!«i(n,2B« 

$14 1,7^ 

Toul. 
9Pr;o48 

Trial. 
$800,966 

Kipwl. 

lmy.n. 
$106,670 

AniarirHii. 

rur«l«n. 

18,'.98 

(N8 

ISM 

921.072 

1117,704 

1,078,770 

1,491,023 

22,45!) 

187,328 

25,042 

8'J7 

ISU 

086,703 

I»7,0«5 

812,828 

9611,'  ,57 

3,700 

98,202 

10,788 

1244 

|M4 

881,776 

111.984 

701,75.) 

»il7,8(Kl 

8,IM)1) 

64,408 

19,071 

1400 

1«6 

4»T,l  4 

77,o»2 

674,280 

-«o,(W7 

74,087 

14,800 

1»2« 

484,126 

67,420 

4»l,.'>61 

>4,217 

2,4<K» 

87,141 

12,783 

oil   . 

IMT 

887,^73 

U.  1«2 

431,735 

ul9,700 

107,81(1 

13,374 

212 

tsas 

415.n43 

41.010 

46«,:i69 

478,3  17 

17 

89,018 

11,606 

323 

vm^. 

879,874 

18,0«T 

398,641 

4118,132 

148,027 

12,217 

BOH 

1880 

Total. . . 

«H),4  '6 
$6,138,473 

42,W8 
$887,798 

8(1,793 

28fl,6(r.) 

2,200 

127,300 

$i,u2t,ea8 

1<,M> 
166,400 

124^ 
ftiiUS^"^ 

$8,991,271 

»7,40i,2.,8 

$«,1N7 

Sept  80, 18.11 

$370,867 

$46,274 

$416,181 

$848,799 

$70 

$78,287 

11,480 

114 

1882 

387,620 

40,044 

404,164 

82N,,M2 

,  ,  ,  . 

86,072 

9,5H 

80    . 

IMS 

2S.s,20rt 

W,088 

042,243 

880,s7l 

4),  102 

11,478 

80 

1884 

204.552 

02,180 

340,088 

861,192 

68,494 

lt,2*l« 

ISl 

188» 

319,i:iJ 

84.110 

4'l-  542 

•181,340 

86,000 

6»,1.8:i 

3,216 

188A 

4ip<l,.ir.8 

07,427 

473,88,% 

621,'.>00 

22,808 

26,610 

8,RIM 

223 

vm 

'J«l,77i) 

80,870 

B22,(«k'. 

419,107 

4S,872 

«,2US 

M3 

15S«: 

204,234 

40,916 

26t,14'.< 

382,591 

28,430 

86,816 

2,248 

108 

19(10 

282,041 

70,975 

353,017 

682,284 

47,02.% 

88,760 

4,020 

441 

1810 

Total.. . 

269,i:w 

42,910 

302,:iM 

890,479 

17,137 

82,842 

3,7110 

1153 

*'3,(*M,6iT 

^1,311 

$3,015,828 

$4,191,401 

$107,130 

1(471,960 

or,88f, 

3083 

Hepi-  30, 1841 

4>2»8,09<) 

$14,194 

$8.12,813 

$800,197 

ftn,(m 

$62,t«3 

fl,««S 

720 

194k 

261,050 

16,581 

207,281 

381,270 

6,4-.6 

4«,0S4 

4,264 

628 

•  mon.,    1843* 

204,937 

10,819 

21.'.,754l 

230.671 

68,804 

3,7M 

248 

Jum.80, 1844 

803,438 

l'',848 

323,280 

880.283 

942 

«4,2f)0 

4,981 

89 

1846 

804.1180 

83,708 

337,788 

803.324 

17,900 

27,6fl'.» 

C,0«5 

1846 

264,047 

14,.W7 

27'.",  164 

398,050 

fl,!i32 

89.161 

6,047 

.... 

1S47 

217,J14 

10,3718 

233,.'>«l 

279,1138 

0,226 

18,847 

4,870 

113 

1S48 

310,000 

22,1.17 

838,813 

453,015 

8,(09 

99,867 

7,8'.»4 

581 

1841 

817.000 

80.262 

307.318 

463,009 

34,018 

89,940 

14,198 

357 

1880 

Total... 

8«4,:U6 

60,083 

421,1.18 
$3,116,826 

Mil,  140 
$8,'j26,5911 

41,2114 

48,037 

9,288 

161 

$2,842,732 

$274,094 

8141,719 

$484,110 

66,007 

2S(I5 

June  30, 1861 

J0«0,8:i8 

41.'W,flB9 

$604,987 

$572,470 

$I63.6U 

$26,869 

7,887 

8(10 

1862 

29.i,07» 

17,-.1l« 

317,446 

662,601 

l,80ll 

90.097 

4,977 

715 

1863 

251,258 

1'*,7.S9 

270,1147 

40'.i,185 

4,1190 

28,070 

5,988 

400 

1854 

871,380 

22,(8MS 

3'.13,445 

634.978 

11.426 

11,91'.' 

7,926 

O'.lii 

1866 

2,12,040 

7,010 

94ii,2M 

4.18,841 

0,20(1 

16,941 

9,222 

'.10 

1860 

823,061 

0..128 

829,VS2 

8:t0.876 

0,500 

6,864 

7,816 

fiOl 

1SB7 

869.617 

16,7711 

880,290 

618,254 

7,820 

1,033 

8,061 

4S6 

CoMMBca  or  nia  rNincD  Statu  with  Tm  Fburui  Wrst  Ikdhs,  noM  (K/roon  1,  1820,  to  Jvli  1,  t887. 


Yaan  eodlng 

Eiporls. 

Importj. 

Wlwreof  thtn  wiR  in 
Bultiun  aiKl  8|.ff i«. 

Tuoiiage  elsareil. 

1       tiemmtit. 

ftnigtt. 

■total. 

Tulal. 

Kjporl. 

Import. 

Arnvriran.     |    K.irRlKli     | 

Sept.  30,  1821 $846,697 

198« 918,099 

1828 804,218 

1924 770,615 

1926 987,368 

1826 9(M,116 

1827 979,0 17 

18<»8 1       1,030,437 

1829 I,06fl.fl3-| 

1880 ;         792,241 

T0UI...I    $9,019,620 

Sept  SO,  1831 1       $704,833 

1889 1          605,7:13 

1938 i          013,71') 

1884 1          601,179 

1885 64!),.t.%3 

1986 !          471.957 

1887 1          605,<.«3 

1838 430,18)8 

1838 1          6K,%.9ia 

1840 ,          48;!,60n 

$49,838 
42,.S03 
63,377 
41,217 
74,.%88 
.52,115) 
61,160 
16.-334 
16,768 
13,,%2S 

$429,108 

$18,044 
19,182 
24.340 
19,084 
.tl.llO:) 
30,173 
51,706 
38,889 

106,905 
80,060 

$8.16,.135 

961,1102 

867,595 

811,732 

1,01 1,!!.-*!! 

960,174 

1,040,8,53 

1,0  4,771 

1,072,407 

8(15,76.) 

$1100.019 
9«9..'J1i 
98•^f.ti 
884,ii8.i 
848,(i«8 
973,270 
921,3.10 
8"0,0ftl 
777,(192 
618,087 

$4,'800 
1,570 

'8,0llO 
2,301 
4.110 

8,406 

~$24;862" 

$8,842 
1,123 
4,529 

H(l<) 

10.822 
18.^08 

0,995 
14,200 
63,900 

1,494 

$86,363 
26,548 
96.127 
174,5118 
160,388 
106,  !■>.%% 
223,408 
2(16,903 
986.237 
267.674 

43,306 
4.5,229 
3(1,112 
30,889 
43,689 
43,947 
r.0.081 
54,048 
05,019 
47,129 
400,1147 

.1.%,834 
20,077 
27,!>07 
20,009 
22.024 
18,465 
21,614 
23,168 
84,B6'.) 
25,619 

2",32« 

6',('87 
4.148 

4,.%:io 

4,137 
4.317 
4,325 

$9,448,094 

$717,877 
024,975 
038,1105 
68»,2«3 
683,  !22 
602, 1(HI 
604,768 

4fls,3;)7 

Oi|,'i21 
514  251 

$8,02.1,723 

$671,842 
57h,867 
511.242 
410,072 
447,208 
417..13(> 
414,203 
310,<i5'1 
7112,798 
38.%.  261 

$1,041,731 

$181,124 

162,110 
98,004 
70,!'.%0 

1.%8,II03 
92,027 

122,170 
79,004 
48,209 

101.423 

28,370 

2,SM 
4.448 

«,7ia 

.%.:ii4 

2,IW3 
2,(),-.7 
2,270 
1,871 
1,228 
1,2.'.6    , 
30,102 

407 

1,MI 
103 
2,253 
1.294    I 

i.7i;i 

2,527     : 
2,17(1 
2,7«! 
211 

Tolal... 

P^pt.  31),  1841 

1942 

OnioK.,    1843* 

June  SO,  I844 

184.5 

1846 

1847 

1848 

l»4i 

1850 

Total... 

JumSO,  18M 

1862 

1863 

1864 

1866 

ISNt 

1887 

$6,611,486 

$.181,650 
49.%.  .197 
281,828 
681,r>08 
642.4.\5 
618,112 
80),  120 
4ft1,S.%3 
180,731 
269,377 
$4,389,603 

$W<9,579 
4W,840 
802.513 
661,525 
8!i6,837 
472  119 
729,779 

$878,353 

$40,(100 
23,009 
13.108 
35.078 
21,648 
17,509 
84.038 
2il,.%71 
14,207 
18,291 

$239,988 

$20,702 
25,598 
85,738 
eo,5<)2 
12,804 
3,025 
1„1A4 

$6,880,88) 

$422,.%29 
51(1,000 
2(i4,('3fl 
017,540 
504,1113 
63fi,021 
603, 161 
489,924 
1(14,998 
287,068 

$4,029,488 

$31(i.2«l 
455,444 
898,261 
612,027 
4fl9,701 
47.5.144 
731,143 

$4,804,868 

$198,216 
199,100 
13.%,"21 
874.1-.95 
41.%.ii32 
348,230 
151,:mI0 
127,0,19 
71,469 
76,1184 

$190,639 

$4!l'i5fl 
0.445 
4,990 

$1,160,016 

$99,8118 

110,201 

92,000 

260,105 

191,3.'4 

215,4)11 

114.513 

100,099 

89,750 

6'.),fl3fl 

261.419 

22,164 
99,790 
24,000 
37,875 
13.iri0 
31,698 
22,716 
21,148 
7,486 
11,227 
240,748 

10,888 
10,!  66 
1,1,262 
13,670 
17,287 
17,416 
20,688 

$2,090,818 

$22,909 
4fl,'i87 
52,340 

101,088 
44,4.14 
50,183 
6),08W 

$16,4»1 

$i,'iioo 

7,476 
"100 

$1,292,323 

$18,004 
42,702 
2.1,101 
87,51  K 
42,587 
51,730 
51,107 

14,7f.2 

871 
2,110    . 

4,741  ; 

fl,0(i7 
1,072 
1,842 
1,9116 

*  Nine  monthi  to  Juno  80,  and  the  fiacal  yiair  frolu  tliU  time  beginn  .'    ly  1 


WES 


1967 


WES 


l'«MM«BOB  or  ma  Unitsd  Btatu  with  tui  BPAniBii  Wmt  Inuim  (Cdua  cxoimi)),  niou  Oct.  1,  1S20,  to  Jdi.y  1,  1%7. 


Y«»n  tntlinf 

fllBpt.  80, 14«1 

IMS 

13VI8 

1924 

IHIIB 

issa 

IMT 

1898 

18W 

18M 

ToUl.. 

MpL  80,1881 

1838 

1838 

1834 

1836 

1886 

1S8T 

1838 

1881» 

1810 

Total. . 

Sept.  80, 1841 

1844 

Omoi.,    1843* 

Juno  30, 1^4 

1846 

184« 

184T 

1848 

1849 

18S0 

Total.. 

Judo  30, 1851 

1853 

18B3 

1864 

1886 

1866 

186T 


ntilltMllr. 

'^»lT6,'ilT~ 
16*).4Be 
200,038 
806,8VtS 
210,101 
210,868 
218,  IM 
222,  lUt 
200,780 
945,036 

$9,911,804' 

$261,801 
82'!,65l 
!«)3,!HI9 
481,8()B 
&8S,086 
B'.)4,r>6) 
61T,TT8 
692,508 
7T0,()4  > 
77(i,4'J0 


$6,360,506 

$721,846 
010,813 
442,084 
030,!I02 

676,441 

896,079 
801,722 
B28,2<12 
816,002 


$0,741,899 

$'.01,410 
1,015,503 
810,411 
«tMI,S8fl 
1,144,581 
l,09:i,8«» 
l,78S,49'.t 


Bipovto. 


$UH,e<l4 

7,600 

26,4  6 

983,718 
22,160 
12,668 
10,303 
16,077 
88,<iOO 
97,628 

$4eT;7io 

$68,245 
72,Ki2 
27,398 
5:i,792 
91,629 
65,8;i0 
62,188 
80,484 
87,848 
90,208 


$609,010 

$28,087 
19,718 
11,891 
6,177 
20,776 
96,0(e 
8:i,985 
37,012 
83,2.34 
118,691 


$808,806 

j67,200 
31,543 
51,143 
00,9:17 
3'<,'.iil7 
43,125 

162,046 


■i'ot.l. 
»«08,H21 
168,041 
281,628 
640,014 
288,258 
293,626 
22H,bl» 
2J7,H08 
218,080 
978,15) 


$9,689,014 

$315,046 
305,111 
421,3'.'0 
411,597 
677,6.')7 
000,  HkS 
6fl»,»lB 
723,052 
800,397 
79;i,fl2S 


$6,920,182 

$74'),!!S2 
630.581 
463,366 
612,13) 
708,1124 
701,840 
869,004 
838,734 
666,626 
90:).658 


$7,050^204 

$1,018,010 
1,1156, 106 
804,564 
1,061,883 
1,198,618 
1,142,724 
1,986,474 


Importi. 


Total. 


$696,616 
988,667 
818,070 
866,600 
7!!3.627 
770,770 
96'.l,019 

1,129,180 
»;8,832 

1,307,148 


$9,099,174 

$1,680,166 
1,88',M83 
1,^79,324 
2,210,113 
9,864,170 
B,20'J,943 
2,481,082 
9,636,152 
8,743,541 
1,8:8.732 

$28,920,803 

$2,500,020 
2,617,(KI1 
1,070,125 
9,426,2112 
2,090,263 
9,277,110 
2,141,1129 
2,106,296 
1,164,861 
2,007,806 


$21,102,003 

$2,480,829 
B,iMl,tt3 
2,800,930 
2,850,353 
2,175,':98 
8,870,908 
6,748,600 


_  Bullloa  Wld  8{McJe. 

Biiyoft.  ~j       Ini|i..H 


$9,000 

1,960 

81,81)6 

21,060 


$67,106 

$86,683 

42,860 

7,080 

11,060 

7(1,1150 

47,086 

42,823 

30,4'  a 

115.207 

_  31,272 

»4!I4,6(I4 

$28,1123 
12,757 
1,872 
4,088 
11,608 
15,051 
21,391 
21,560 
28.006 
88,758 


$284,015 

$119,900 
61,806 
47,057 

133,710 
10,000 
23,260 

483,406 


»12,7S7 

86,029 

82,788 

8,8.5 

6,669 

7,841 

13,760 

8,446 

8,604 

7,7  IS 


$127,137 

$16,178 
0,lli7 
8,91.2 
11,100 
16,256 
8,600 
68,726 
80,788 
23.144 
40,016 

$234,066 

$17,799 
03,457 
47,148 
27,021 
68,458 
02.679 
14,157 
29,1  111 
97,664 
2,000 

"$3*3,092'^ 

$516 
90,277 
18,010 
19,179 
23,025 
14,700 
668 


Tonnagf  et««r«d. 


Anwrirwii.     [    KtnelifM. 


11,184 
10,060 
8,409 
6,068 
6,11611 
6,879 
7,1I'4 
7,M3 
11,0.11 
8,731 


89,93: 

8,279 
9,843 
13,869 
16,769 
21,140 
29,079 
17,071 
19,688 
99,547 
29,669 


179,187 

80,199 
29,566 
IS,  861 
98,148 
981678 
80,650 
26,767 
85,241 
26,870 
80,714 


268,461 

80,820 
86,010 
89,816 
81,014 
84,110 
3:1,964 
87,633 


1,198 
IHO 
75 

"608 
823 
210 
480 


8,014 

1,061 

717 

219 

741 

179 

498 

1,156 

2,406 

1,160 

962 

~8,9Mr 

730 

1,134 

840 

083 

699 

1,378 

1,87., 

1,180 

, 8,81-8 

3,J08 

"  14,917' 

6,018 
6,;  44 
0,4'«( 
8,528 
6,593 
1,990 
8,660 


<;oiiycaoE  or  tiix  IJhitkd  Btatib  with  Toa  Swxpiin  Wist  Indies,  rnoM  Ootoueb  1, 1820,  to  July  1,  1867. 


ir«an  •ndincr 

EiporU. 

ImpoHa. 

Wlwn-of  Ibara  wai  In 
Dulllon  and  Kpecie. 

Tonnaga 

elearad. 

DulOMtifi. 

Vonitn. 

Total. 

Total. 

Kipon, 

Import. 

AniHrirnn. 

Foralitn. 

tJCDt.  80, 189) 

$507,077 

$/>3,149 

$500,220 

$011,116 

$2112,789 

20,771 

888 

1822 

60:1.560 

91,247 

000,813 

393,119 

76,583 

10.282 

1080 

1823 

241,701 

18,302 

260,063 

185,808 

44,181 

8,174 

864 

18M 

904,1183 

89,687 

244,070 

102,886 

.... 

92,520 

8,203 

840 

,,!.:,'v,     1896 

19.3,701 

41,947 

236,008 

81,709 

80,563 

7,150 

133 

.„,   „        1896 

120,573 

9;i,284 

113,857 

163,1-46 

.... 

40,429 

4,437 

'•"       1897 

410,829 

28,011 

411,830 

209,688 

82,920 

10,277 

'                1898 

011,684 

23,616 

686,200 

378,998 

.... 

109,660 

20,553 

086 

.-:■•:>       1899 

684,528 

28.791 

708,814 

283,019 

100,741 

28,240 

8-28 

1880 

'.    ,    ,            Tot»l... 

662,700 

37,727 

690,427 

280,630 

187,871 

19,960 

984 

$4,103,290 

$877,124 

«4,480,414 

$2,637,686 

$964,196 

166,116 

4749 

Sept.  80, 1831 

$281,937 

$11,111 

$303,048 

$218,918 

$111,142 

7,199 

862 

1882 

141,249 

7,478 

148,727 

63,110 

•    •    .   • 

22,215 

4,061 

644 

.     ..       1883 

100,163 

6,067 

105.230 

82,202 

8,1' 36 

3,318 

288 

,,  .-,          1834 

81,040 

7,902 

89,942 

47,214 

$2400 

21,439 

9,019 

230 

*'•'■        1886 

72,714 

13,641 

86,885 

81,880 

.... 

22,013 

2,699 

217 

1836 

80,228 

1,620 

81,486 

50,414 

.... 

10,002 

2,062 

, 

;.     i,.         1837 

84,114 

3,006 

87,119 

09,977 

27,207 

2,028 

84 

-.,  ,          1S3S 

71,140 

4,281 

78,431 

40,019 

20,013 

1.946 

'■'''','       1939 

103,282 

4,130 

107,412 

19.158 

.... 

3,900 

9,164 

139 

■'■■'  "■       184'* 

Total... 

08,710 

8,610 

102,820 

57,545 



41l,l>47 

2,203 

139 

$1,087,674 

$61,836 

$1,149,409 

$624,487 

$2400 

$308,868 

31,475 

9201 

Sept.  30, 1841 

$165,184 

$3,707 

$108,891 

$19,700 

$13,607 

3,465 

96 

isi: 

129,7-27 

3,320 

133,017 

23,242 

19,476 

2,663 

720 

Omofl,    181.3* 

31,328 

2,316 

83,871 

61,818 

15,823 

949 

•  >  a  . 

JU08  80,18-M 

63,884 

1,800 

68,944 

23,719 

$1600 

22,3:9 

1,478 

141 

.,...•         1846 

88,886 

1,463 

00,839 

12,119 

8,178 

2,188 

.  a  .  . 

1840 

188,121 

8,448 

141,800 

6,2S5 

1612 

2,180 

2,8i9 

a   .   .   . 

1847 

110,062 

3,050 

113,721 

•  •  >  • 

1,607 

a   a   .   . 

-'!",;■       1848^ 

76,4'6 

800 

76,996 

18,786 

9,589 

2,260 

79 

'ri:.,        1840 

liS,128 

787 

98,866 

18,982 

9,918 

2,flfi4 

547 

1880 

;.    .              Total... 

98,176 

1.106 

99,842 

2,198 

600 

8,464 

882 

$996,892 

$21,990 

$1,017,888 

$167,408 

$9012 

$182,234 

92,i.'l 

1970 

June  80, 1861 

$61,167 

$745 

$61,909 

$29,001 

$19,587 

1,319 

.... 

1862 

90,809 

1,993 

92,798 

4,9.94 

3.999 

2,987 

126 

1863 

81,024 

1,191 

83,918 

0,870 

4,639 

1,130 

1884 

12,741 

19,741 

22,590 

•   •    a    1 

13,156 

807 

-'■  -  '       1886 

68,866 

391 

69,947 

32.229 

16,810 

1,868 

i4l) 

1886 

60,709 

60.709 

10.199 

2,829 

1,012 

88 

I86T 

76,406 

8,828 

79,933 

12,089 

$2066 

••••  _ 

1,719 

_  •  :-J_ 

Nine  montbi  to  June  80,  and  the  fiscal  year  ftroni  tliU  time  bogina  July  1. 
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French  WeH  Indie*.— the  following  table  gives  the 
general  trade  of  France  witli  its  colonies,  in  1853 : 


CoIooIm.  Import*. 

Hartintque i;6fti.Ml 

Gukdsloiipo  ,...    433,600 

Botirbon 88l,«4T 

Henegal 88T,«u« 

tayonne 66,88B 

Inita ««9,Ii» 

Algiers 1,188,804 

8t  Pierre  and  MiqucloD,  etc. .     61T,S81 
lalea  Mayotte  and  .Madapucar        8,021 


Kvporii. 

XTtie,57T 
RT0,434 
6S4,M6 
892,889 
184.044 
2],8S4 

8,896,«fl6 

ST8,63T 

80,634 


Tlie  trade  to  Bourbon  Island,  Gu}-ana,  Martinique, 
and  Guadaloupe,  out  and  home,  employed  in  1848,  492 
ships;  in  1849,  541;  in  1850,  486;  in  1851,  602;  in 
1852,  C77 ;  in  1853,  583.  The  mean  of  the  six  years, 
665  ves-ieis. 

Swedish  Wettlniiu ^The  island  of  St.  Bartholomew 

is  the  only  possession  of  the  Swedes  in  America.  It 
belongs  ti>  the  Leeward  group,  and  is  situate  centrally 
in  lat.  17°  60'  N.,  and  lonjj.  62°  52'  W.,  distant  twelve 
miles  from  St.  Martin,  and  about  thirty  from  St.  Chris- 
topher. It  is  al>out  eight  miles  long  by  from  two  to 
three  miles  wide,  and  contains  an  area  of  about  twenty- 
five  square  miles.  Capital,  Gustavia.  The  island  is 
of  ar.  irregular  shape,  and  deeply  indented  by  numer- 
ous small  sandy  bays,  separated  by  bold  and  steep 
rock}'  acclivities,  of  moderate  height.  In  the  interior 
it  is  hilly,  but  its  loftiest  elevations  are  less  than  1000 
feet.  In  most  parts  it  is  barren  and  sterile,  but  has 
numerous  well-cultivated  valleys.  It  produces  all  the 
staples  of  the  West  Indies — cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  in- 
digo, etc.,  and  also  lignum  vitie  and  iron-wood.  Its 
only  exports  are  cattle  and  some  salt.  Water  is  scarce, 
and  the  inhabitants  depend  for  supply  on  the  rains. 
The  only  harbor  is  La  Carenage,  a  safe  and  commodi- 
ous one,  and  much  flrequented.  It  is  on  the  west  side 
of  the  island.  Close  bj*  is  Quativia,  the  principal 
town,  a  thriving  place. — For  articles  on  British  Eman- 
cipation, British  Colonie.4,  etc.,  see  Kclectic  Review 
(4th  series),  iv.,  ix. ;  Chri3tiu-t  Quarterly  SpecUUar,  x. ; 
Kraser's  Afagazine,  viii. ;  Edinburgh  Rev.,  xix.,  xli., 
xlv.,  xl. ;  Quarterly  Rev.,  xxxii.,  xxxviii.  (Soothby), 
xlv. ;  Wettninster  Revieui,  I. ;  Blackwood's  Afag., 
xiv.,  XV.,  xvi.,  xxxi.,  xxxiv..  Ixiii. 

Wiialebone,  a  8Ul>stance  of  the  nature  of  horn, 
adhering  in  thin  parallel  lamina:  to  the  upper  jaw  of 
the  whale.  These  vary  in  size  from  three  to  twelve 
feet  in  length ;  the  breadth  of  the  largest  at  the  thicic 
end,  where  they  are  attached  to  the  jaw,  is  about  a 
foot.  They  are  extremely  elastic.  All  above  six  feet 
in  length  is  called  size  6on«.  This  article  was  first 
Icnown  in  England  about  the  year  1093.  It  may  be 
worth  while  to  remark,  aa  evincing  the  ignorance  that 
at  one  time  prevailed  with  respect  to  the  whale,  that,  by 
an  old  English  feudal  law,  the  tail  of  all  whales  belong- 
ed to  the  queen,  as  a  perquisite,  to  furnish  her  majes- 
ty's wardrobe  with  whalel>one ! — Bi.ackstoxe,  vol.  i. 
p.  233.  The  import  of  whalebone  into  the  United 
States  for  a  number  of  years  past  has  been  as  follows : 


PouaiU. 

184T 3,311, xSO 

1S4S S,0»3,INIO 

iHt «,Ml,liU 

1860 8,9«,«00 

1861 3,«16,6lO 


PoUDtU. 

1WV3 1,%«.900 

1S63 6,«Si,300 

1W4 3,446,900 

1*'~> «,T9T,60O 

186* 9,881,400 


—See  Whale-fisiibribs.     Whalebone  first  became 
in  use  in  Europe  in  tlio  17th  century. — See  p.  300. 

Wbala-OMherj.—  iVhale  (Coiumon),  llio  Jialana 
myslicrliu  of  Linnnus,  a  marine  animal  of  the  cetaceous 
species,  and  the  largest  of  all  tliose  with  which  men 
are  acquainted.  The  whale  has,  it  is  affirmed,  been 
found  one  hundred  and  sixty  feet  in  length ;  Imt  this 
is  most  probably  an  exaggeration.  In  tlie  Northern 
seas  it  is  at  present  seldom  found  above  sixty  feet  long : 
beiug,  however,  generally  killed  before  it  arrives  at  its 
full  growth,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  animal  may  not 
formerly  have  attained  to  a  much  larger  size.  Tlie 
bodies  of  whales  are  covered,  immediately  imder  the 


skin,  with  a  layer  of  fat  or  blubber,  which  in  a  large 
fish  is  fu  .1  twelve  to  eigliteen  inches  thick.  In  young 
whales  tnis  fatty  matter  resembles  hog's  lard,  but  in 
old  ones  it  is  of  a  reddish  color.  This  is  the  valuable 
part  of  the  whale,  and  the  desire  to  possess  it  has 
prompted  man  to  attempt  the  capture  of  this  miglity 
animaL  The  blubber  yields,  by  expression,  nearly  its 
own  weight  of  a  thick,  viscid  oil  (train  oil).  Tiio  com- 
mon whale  is  now  rarely  found,  except  within  the  Arc- 
tic circle ;  but  at  a  former  period  it  was  not  unfroquent- 
ly  met  with  on  our  coasts.  There  is  a  good  account 
of  the  common  whale,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
lishery  is  carried  on,  in  Mr.  John  Laino's  Voyage  to 
Spitzbergen,  one  of  the  shortest,  cheapest,  and  best  of 
the  innumerable  booiu  published  on  this  hackneyed 
sulject. 

1.  The  Sperm  Whale  (the  Cachalot  or  Physeter  roac- 
rocephalas), — The  principal  species  ai°e  the  black-head- 
ed with  a  dorsal  tin,  and  tlio  round-headed  without  a 
lin  on  the  back,  and  with  fistula  in  the  snout.  This 
whale  is  known  at  a  distance  by  the  peculiarity  of  his 
"spoutings"  or  "blows."  He  can  be  easily  detected 
liy  whalemen,  if  he  happens  to  he  in  company  with 
otiicr  species  of  whales.  He  blows  the  water  or  vapor 
from  his  nostrils  in  a  single  column,  to  the  height,  per- 
haps, of  twelve  feet,  inclining  in  a  forward  direction,  in 
an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees  with  the  horizon,  and 
visible  for  several  miles.  There  is  also  a  wonderful 
regularity  as  to  time  in  which  he  "blows,"  perhaps 
once  in  ten  minutes.  He  remains  on  the  surface  of  tlie 
water  from  forty-five  to  sixty  minutes,  and  under  wa- 
ter about  the  same  time.  Unless  the  whale  is  fright- 
ened, whalemen  make  quite  correct  calculation  as  to 
llie  chances  of  overtaking  him,  or  meeting  him,  or  when 
lie  will  rise  to  the  surface  after  he  has  "  turned  flukes." 
VVhert  the  sperm  whale  is  near  he  can  be  cosily  distin- 
guished by  the  form  of  his  liead,  unlike  any  other  va- 
riety of  whale.  Its  head  is  enormous  in  bulk,  being 
fully  more  than  one-third  of  tho  whole  length  of  its 
body,  and  it  ends  like  an  abrupt  and  steep  promonto- 
ry, and  so  hard  for  several  feet  from  its  front,  tliat  it  is 
quite  diificult,  if  not  impossible,  for  an  iron  to  enter  it; 
as  impervious  '  ndeed,  to  a  harpoon  as  a  bale  of  cotton. 
Besides,  the  !)|>t'rm  whale  has  a  hump  on  his  back, 
which  distinguishes  him  from  others.  This  hump  is 
farther  forward  than  the  hump  on  the  finback  wliale. 
Sperm  whales  have  been  captured  from  seventy  to  nine- 
ty feet  in  length,  and  from  thirty  to  forty-five  feet  in 
.  .rcunifercncc  round  the  largest  part  of  their  bodies. 
It  is  supposed  by  whalemen,  from  tlicir  appearance, 
that  they  live,  or  some  of  them  at  least,  to  a  great  age. 
One  writer  on  this  sulijeot  tliought  that  the  sperm  whale 
would  attain  the  age  of  many  hundred  years,  and  even 
to  a  thousand  years.  This,  however,  is  more  conjec- 
ture, because  there  are  no  dates  or  facts  upon  which  to 
found  a  correct  opinion. 

It  is  supposed,  that  as  the  sperm  whale  advances  in 
age,  his  bead  not  only  retains  its  ordinary  proportions, 
and  to  appearance  becomes  enlarged,  liut  tho  truth  is, 
the  other  parts  of  his  body,  especially  his  extremities, 
do  actually  diminish  in  bulk  and  circumference.     In 
:  some  instances  more  oil  has  lieen  taken  out  of  the  head 
.  of  a  sperm  wiiale  tlian  from  the  other  part  of  his  Irady. 
The  principal  food  of  the  sperm  whale  is  "squid,"  a 
I  molluscous  animal.     "  This  is  an  animal  of  so  curious 
I  an  order  as  to  merit  a  word  of  special  notice.     'I'ho 
'  principal  peculiarity  of  this  molluscous  tribe  is  tlio  pos- 
'  session  of  powerful  tcntacula  or  arms,  ranged  round 
the  mouth,  and  provided  with  suckers,  which  give  them 
!  tho  power  of  adhering  lo  rocks,  or  any  other  sulistan- 
j  ces,  with  surprising  tenacity.     Some  of  this  trilie  at- 
'  tain  to  a  great  size,  and,  as  largo  as  the  whale  is,  will 
furnish  it  with  no  contemptible  mouthful.     In  the  gul- 
1  let  of  one  sperm  whale  an  arm  or  lentaculum  of  a  sea- 
squid  was  found  measuring  nearly  twenty-seven  feet 
!  long."      Whalemen  frequently  discover  large  masses 
or  junks  of  squid  floating  about,  probably  torn  in  piece* 
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by  whales  in  their  search-  afler  food.  The  flesh  of  the 
squid  is  soft,  without  bones,  and  somewhat  tran.spar- 
ent,  lilio  tlio  common  sun-fish  seen  on  our  shores.  It 
is  said  that  squid  have  been  seen  as  large  as  an  ordina- 
ry whale.  This  food  for  the  sperm  whale  is  found  in 
great  abundance  in  the  Pacifio  seas. 

2.  The  Right  VCAoie.— The  whale  having  this  gener- 
al cognomen  belongs  to  the  species  of  Bahma  myttici- 
tut.  There  are  several  varieties  included  in  this  spe- 
cies, as  we  shall  hereafter  observe,  and  which  are  din- 
tinguished  by  whalemen  both  in  regard  to  some  extern- 
al peculiarity  as  well  a*  tha  different  localities  whove 
they  are  usually  found.  The  right  whale  differs  ft-om 
the  sporm  in  the  following  particulars:  His  head  is 
aharper,  more  pointed — he  has  no  "hump"  on  his  bacic 
— the  column  of  water  which  he  throws  up  when  he 
"  blows"  is  divided  like  the  tines  of  a  fork,  and  it  rises 
from  his  breathing-holes  in  a  perpendicular  direction, 
from  eight  to  twenty  feet.  The  right  whale  furnishes 
the  bone  (baleen)  so  much  in  common  use,  and  called 
"  whalebone."  This  bone  is  taken  from  the  mouth  and 
upper  jaw  of  the  whnle,  and  is  set  along  laterally  in 
the  most  exact  order  several  inches  apart,  decreasing 
in  length  from  the  centre  of  his  mouth,  or  the  arch  of 
his  palate,  and  becoming  shorter  farther  back ;  while 
toward  the  lips  the  bone  tapers  away  into  mere  bris- 
tles, forming  a  loose  hanging  fringe  or  border.  At  the 
bottom  of  this  row  of  bone,  where  it  penetrates  the  gum, 
and  from  eighteen  to  thirty  inclics  downward,  we  find 
a  material  that  resembles  coarse  hair,  entwining  and 
interlacing  the  bone,  and  thui.  forming  a  sort  of  net- 
work, and  BO  thick,  that  when  the  whale  closes  his  lips 
to  press  out  the  water  the  smallest  kind  of  fish  are 
caui^ht  in  the  meshes,  and  are  unable  to  escape.  In- 
deed, the  edges  of  the  bones  or  slabs,  as  they  might  be 
termed,  are  fringed  with  this  coarse  hair,  and  it  ex- 
tends to  their  extremities,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  rough 
state  when  landed  from  whale  ships.  The  length  of 
the  bones  or  slabs  (average  eight  feet,  longest  fourteen 
feet)  vary,  in  a  great  measure,  according  to  the  size  of 
tlio  lish,  tliough  some  varieties  of  (his  species  have  larger 
and  better  bono  than  others.  Tho  value  of  the  bone  is 
enhanced,  as  a  general  thing,  in  proportion  to  its  length. 
Tlio  ]irincipttl  food  of  the  right  whale  is  n  very  smitli 
red  tish,  called  '■  brit."  Immense  shouls  of  these  fish 
arc  seen  on  whale  grounds,  and  the  water  to  a  great 
distance,  even  fur  miles,  becomes  colored  with  them. 

Tho  right  whale  does  not  fight  or  contend  with  his 
mouth  or  head,  as  the  sperm  whale  does,  but  bis  means 
of  attack  and  defense  are  chiefly  in  his  enormous  flukes. 
He  will,  however,  when  struck,  "root  around,"  aa 
whalemen  say,  and  not  unfrequently  in  this  manner 
upset  a  boat.  This  kind  of  whale,  and  other  varieties 
distinguished  by  tho  6a/een  or  bone,  have  no  regular 
time  for  remaining  on  the  surface  of  the  water  after 
they  "  breach,"  nor  in  remaining  under  water  after 
they  "  t  urn  flukes."  The  length  of  a  large  right  whale 
is  about  eiglity  feet,  and  some  have  yielded  their  captors 
25D  to  :)00  barrels  of  oil.  Such  a  whale  would  perhaps 
weigh  not  far  from  iij/hty  tout.  The  oil  of  this  species 
of  whale  is  less  valuable  than  the  sperm.  The  whale- 
bone, which  now  has  an  advanced  price  in  tho  market 
far  lioyond  any  previous  value  attached  to  it,  is  obtain- 
ed from  the  mouth  of  the  whale  about  in  proportion  of 
1000  pounds  to  100  barrels  of  oil. 

B.  The  Finback  Whnle.— I'h'u  is  a  smooth,  slim  fish 
— smaller  usually  than  a  right  whale.  Ho  is  found  in 
nearly  all  latitudes.  lie  has  a  "  hump"  on  his  back, 
wliich  distinguishes  him  from  tho  right  wiiale.  His 
head  and  mouth  are  of  tho  same  construction.  This 
whale  is  known  by  whalemen,  when  seen  at  a  suitable 
distance,  by  his  "  blows."  The  column  of  vopor  rises 
in  a  single  stream,  in  a  vertical  or  perpendicular  di- 
rection. This  fish  is  termed  Finback,  on  account  of  a 
fin  on  his  back,  differing  in  this  particular  from  all  oth- 
er species  of  whale.  The  oil  obtained  from  him  if  of 
the  inme  quality  as  the  right-whalo  oil.  ^ 


4.  Sotohead  Whale. — This  whale  is  smooth  all  over, 
haviag  no  "  bonnet  on  his  head,"  as  whalemen  say, 
and  as  right  whales  have.  Their  heads  differ  in  shape 
somewhat  from  other  whales,  and  hence  the  name  £<)»• 
head  given  to  them.  This  species  of  whale,  so  far  as 
known,  have  never  been  found  except  in  the  Ochotsk 
Sea  and  Arctic  Ocean.  The  Greenland  whale,  and  also 
th.''  spnsies  called  the  great  Rorqual,  are  doubtless  in- 
clud.'id  in  the  name  which  our  whalemen  give  to  the 
Sowiiead.  There  are  several  other  varieties  of  the 
whale  tribe,  and  diflerent  names  are  attached  to  them, 
such  as  the  "  Scrogg,"  the  "  Humpback,"  etc. ;  but  the 
forej^ing  are  all  tlio  kinds  whether  of  interest  or  profit 
to  whalemen. — Rev.  Lkwis  Holmes. 

It  is  probably  true,  as  has  been  sometimes  contend- 
ed, that  the  Norwegians  occasionally  captured  the 
whale  before  any  other  European  nation  engaged  in 
so  difficult  and  perilous  an  enterprise.  But  the  early 
eflbrts  of  the  Norwegians  were  not  conducted  on  any 
systematic  plan,  and  should  be  regarded  only  in  the 
same  point  of  view  as  the  fishing  expeditions  of  the 
Esquimaux.  The  liiscayans  were  certainly  the  first 
people  who  prosecuted  the  whale-fishery  as  a  regular 
commercial  pursuit.  Tliey  carried  it  on  with  vigor 
and  success  in  the  12th,  13th,  and  14tb  centuries.  In 
1388,  Edward  III.  relinquished  to  Peter  de  Puyanne  a 
duty  of  Xfi  sterling  a  whale,  laid  on  those  brought  into 
the  port  of  Biarritz,  to  indemnify  him  for  the  extraor- 
dinary expenses  he  had  incurred  in  fitting  out  a  fleet 
for  the  service  of  his  mtqesly.  This  'act  proves  be- 
yond dispute  that  the  fishery  carried  on  from  Biarritz 
at  the  period  referred  to  must  have  been  very  consider- 
able indeed  ;  and  it  was  also  prosecuted  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent  from  Cibourrc,  Vieux  Boucan,  and  subse- 
quently from  Rochelle  and  other  places. — See  Mimoire 
sur  VAntiquite  de  la  I'eche  de  la  Baleine,  by  Noel,  12mo. 
Paris,  1795.  The  whales  captured  by  the  Biscayans 
were  not  so  largo  as  those  that  are  token  in  the  Polar 
seas,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  attracted  south- 
ward in  pursuit  of  herrings.  They  were  not  very  pro- 
ductive of  oil,  but  their  flesh  was  used  as  an  article  of 
food,  and  tho  whalebone  was  applied  to  a  variety  of 
useful  purposes,  and  brought  a  very  high  price.  This 
branch  of  industry  ceased  long  since,  and  ficni  the 
same  cause  that  has  occasioned  the  cessation  of  the 
whale-fishery  in  many  other  places — the  want  of  fish. 
Whether  it  wero  that  the  whales,  from  a  sense  of  the 
dangers  to  which  they  exposed  themselves  in  coming 
southward,  no  longer  left  tho  ley  Sea,  or  that  the  breed 
liad  been  nearly  destroyed,  certain  it  is,  that  they  grad- 
ually became  less  numerous  in  the  Bay  of  Bisca}',  and 
at  length  ceased  almost  entirely  to  frequent  that  sea ; 
and  the  fishers  being  obliged  to  pursue  their  prey  upon 
the  banks  of  Newfoundland  and  the  coasts  of  Iceland, 
the  French  fishery  rapidly  fell  ofl\, 

The  voyages  of  the  Dutch  and  English  to  tlie  North- 
ern Ocean,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  discover  a  passage 
through  it  to  India,  though  they  fulled  of  their  main 
object,  laid  open  tho  haunts  of  the  whale.  The  com- 
panions of  Barcntz,  who  discovered  Spitzbcrgen  in 
1596,  and  of  Hudson,  who  soon  after  explored  the  same 
seus,  represented  to  their  countrymen  thoamazingnum- 
ber  of  whales  with  which  they  were  crowded.  Vessels 
wero  in  consequence  fitted  out  for  the  Northern  whale- 
fishery  by  the  English  ond  Dutch,  the  harpooncrs  and 
a  part  of  the  crew  being  Biscayans.  They  did  not, 
however,  confine  their  eflTorts  to  a  fair  competition  with 
each  other  as  fishers.  The  Muscovy  Company  obtain- 
ed a  mynl  charter,  prohibiting  the  ships  of  all  other 
nations  from  fishing  in  the  seas  round  Spitzbergen,  on 
pretext  of  its  having  liecn  first  discovered  by  Sir  Hui;h 
Willoughliy.  There  can,  however,  be  no  doubt  that 
Barentz,  ai'>d  not  Sir  Hugh,  was  its  original  discoverer; 
though,  supposing  that  the  fact  had  been  otherwise,  the 
attempt  to  exclude  other  nations  from  the  surrounding 
seas,  on  such  a  ground,  vas  not  one  that  could  be  tol- 
erated.    Tho  Dutch,  who  were  at  the  time  prompt  to 
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embark  In  every  commerci»l  pannit  that  gave  any 
bopet  of  8Dcoe8«,  eagerly  enteral  on  this  new  career, 
and  sent  oat  ships  titted  equally  for  the  purposes  of 
Ushtng  and  of  defense  against  the  attaclts  of  others. 
The  Muscovy  Company  having  attempted  to  vindicate 
its  pretensions  by  force,  several  encounters  toolc  place 
between  their  ships  and  those  ofthe  Dutch.  The  con- 
Tiction  at  length  became  general  that  there  was  room 
enough  for  all  parties  in  the  Northern  seas ;  and  in  or- 
der to  avoid  the  chance  of  coming  into  collision  with 
each  other,  they  parceled  Spitzbergen  and  the  a(\)acettt 
ocean  into  districts,  which  were  respectively  assigned 
to  the  English,  Dutch,  Hamburgers,  French,  Danes,  etc. 
The  Dutch,  being  thus  left  to  prosecute  the  fishery 
without  having  their  attention  diverted  by  hostile  at- 
taclcs,  speedily  acquired  a  decided  superiority  over  all 
their  competitors.  When  the  Europeans  first  began  to 
prosecute  the  fishery  on  the  coast  of  Spitzbergen,  whales 
were  every  where  found  in  vast  numbers.  Ignorant 
of  the  strength  and  stratagems  of  the  formidable  foo  by 
whom  they  were  now  aspailed,  instead  of  betraying 
any  symptoms  of  fear,  they  surrounded  the  ships  and 
ierowded  all  the  bays.  Their  capture  was  in  conse- 
i^vence  a  comparatively  easy  task,  and  many  were  Icill- 
*d  which  it  was  afterward  necessary  to  abandon,  from 
the  ships  being  already  full.  While  fish  wen  thus 
easily  obtained,  it  was  the  practice  to  boll  the  blublxir 
on  shore  in  the  North,  and  to  fetch  home  only  the  oil 
md  whalebone.  And  perhaps  notliing  can  give  a 
more  vivid  idea  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
Dutch  fishery  in  the  middle  of  the  17tn  century,  than 
(he  fact  that  they  constructed  a  considerable  village, 
the  houses  of  which  were  all  previously  prepared  in 
Holland,  on  the  Isle  of  Amsterdam,  oit  the  northern 
shore  of  Spitzbergen,  to  which  they  guve  the  appropri- 
ate name  of  Smnnnherg  (ttom  >meei-en,  to  melt,  and 
herg,  a  mountain).  This  was  the  grand  rendezvous  of 
the  Dutch  whale  ship's,  and  was  amply  provided  with 
boilers,  tanks,  and  every  sort  of  apparatus  required  for 

Preparing  the  nil  and  the  bone.     But  this  was  not  all. 
'he  whale  '         were  attended  with  a  number  of  pro- 
Tision  ship!"  "tfoes  of  which  were  landed  at  Smcc- 

Twpberg;  wh.  iiundt-d  during  the  busy  season  with 
Well-furnished  shops,  good  inns,  etc. ;  so  that  many  of 
tiie  conveniences  and  enjoyments  of  Amsterdam  were 
found  within  about  eleven  degrees  of  the  Pole!  It  is 
particularly  mentioned  that  the  sailors  and  others  were 
•very  morning  supplied  with  what  a  Dutchman  rc- 

gkrds  as  a  very  great  luxury — hot  roll*  for  breakfast, 
atavia  and  Smeerenberg  were  founded  nearly  at  the 
Mme  period,  and  It  was  for  a  considerable  time  doubt- 
ed whether  the  latter  was  not  the  more  important  estab- 
lishment.— Db  Rrstb,  Hittoire  dea  Pieha. 

During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  Dutch  fishery, 
the  quantity  of  oil  made  in  the  North  was  so  great  that 
ii  could  not  be  carried  home  by  the  whale  ships ;  and 
•very  year  vessels  were  sent  out  in  ballast  to  assist  in 
importing  the  produce  of  the  fishery.  But  ;he  same 
cause  that  had  destroyed  the  fishery  of  the  Bisca.rans, 
ruined  that  which  was  carried  on  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Spitzbergen.  Whales  became  gradn- 
•lly  less  common,  and  more  and  more  timid  and  diflfl- 
eult  to  catch.  They  retreati-it  first  to  the  open  seas, 
and  the.i  to  the  great  banks  of  ice  on  the  eastern  coast 
«f  Greenland,  When  the  site  of  tho  fishery  had  been 
thus  removed  to  a  very  great  distance  from  Spltzlicr- 
gen,  it  was  found  most  economical  to  send  the  blubber 
direct  to  Holland.  Smeerenlwrg  was  in  cotiscquencs 
totally  deserted,  and  its  position  is  now  with  dlfHculty 
discoverable. 

Bat  though  very  extensive,  tho  Dutch  whale-flshery 
was  not,  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  its  existence, 
■wy  profitable.  This  arose  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  right  to  carry  It  en  having  been  conceded,  in  1014, 
te  an  exclusive  company.  The  expense  inseparable 
ttom  such  great  associations,  the  wastefhlAess  and  nn- 
failhfulneits  of  their  servants,  who  were  much  more  in- 


tent upon  advancing  their  own  Interests  than  thoa^  of 
the  company,  inereasAd  the  outlays  so  much,  that  the 
returns,  great  as  they  were,  proved  little  more  thati 
adequate  to  defray  them,  and  the  fishery  was  confined 
within  far  narrower  limits  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
reached.  But  after  various  prolongations  of  the  chaiu 
ter  ofthe  first  company,  and  the  formation  of  some  new 
ones,  the  trade  was  finally  thrown  open  in  1643.  The 
effects  of  this  measure  were  most  salutary,  and  afford 
one  of  the  most  striking  examples  to  be  met  with  of 
the  advantages  of  A:ee  competition.  Within  a  few 
years  the  fishery  was  vastly  extended ;  and  though  M 
became  progressively  more  and  more  difficult  fh)ni  the 
growing  scarcity  of  fish,  it  proved,  notwithstanding 
these  disadvantages,  more  profitable  to  the  privato  ad- 
venturers than  it  had  ever  been  to  the  company,  and 
continued  for  above  a  century  to  bo  prosecuted  with 
equal  energy  and  success.  The  famous  Jchn  de  Witt 
has  alluded  as  follows  tj  this  change  in  tho  mode  o^ 
conducting  the  trade  i  ' 

"  In  thill  roBpect,"  says  I|o,  "  it  \»  vortliy  of  observation, 
that  the  authorised  Greenland  Company  made  heretofore  lit- 
tle proflt  by  their  fishery,  because  of  the  great  chnrge  of  set- 
ting out  their  sMiis ;  and  that  tlie  train  oil,  blnbbar,  and 
whale  fins  were  not  well  made,  handled,  or  cured;  and  be- 
ing brought  hither  and  put  into  warehousea,  were  not  sold 
soon  enough,  nor  to  Uic  company'*  lieat  adTantage.  Wliora- 
as,  notr  that  every  one  equips  their  vosacls  at  tlio  chrapeat 
rate,  follow  their  flaMng  diligently,  and  manage  all  careful- 
ly, the  blubber,  train  oil,  and  whale  fins  are  employed  for  so 
many  uses  in  several  countries,  that  they  can  sell  them  with 
that  Oonrenlenoy,  that  though  (Aer*  ore  iwu>  fiflecv.  sMp$f»r 
one  that  formerly  mriied  out  of  Uolktni  on  that  aecouiU,  and 
conwiquently  each  of  them  could  not  take  so  iitaiiy  whales  aa 
licrctoforo,  and  notwltbatandiug  Uio  new  prohibition  of  France 
and  other  countries  to  import  theao  comnioditioa,  and  though 
there  Ss  greater  plenty  of  them  Imported  by  our  Ashcrs— yet 
tli0!<a  commodltica  aro  so  much  raised  in  the  value  almvc  what 
thfty  were  while  there  wan  a  company,  that  the  common  in- 
habitants do  exercise  that  fishery  wUb  profit,  to  the  mneh 
greater  benefit  of  our  country  than  when  it  waa  (undor  the 
management  of  a  eoupany)  earried  on  but  by  a  few.'' — True 
InUrett  of  UoUand,  p.  83,  6vo  «d.    London,  1T46. 

When  in  its  most  flourishing  state,  toward  tho  year 
1680,  the  Dutch  whale-fishery  employed  about  260  ships 
and  14,000  sailors. 

The  English  whale-flshery,  like  that  of  Holland,  was 
originally  carried  on  by  an  exclusive  association.  The 
Muscovy  Company  wm,  indeed,  speedily  driven  from 
the  Held ;  bnt  it  was  immediately  succeeded  by  others 
that  did  not  prove  more  fortunate.  In  1725  tho  South 
Sea  Company  embarked  largely  in  the  trade,  and  pros- 
ecuted It  for  eight  years;  at  the  end  of  which,  having 
lost  a  large  sum,  they  gave  it  up.  But  the  I^islaturc, 
having  resolved  to  support  the  trade,  granted,  in  1782, 
a  bounty  of  20s.  a  ton  to  every  ship  of*  more  than  200 
tons  burden  engaged  in  it ;  but  this  premium  being  in- 
snfScient,  it  was  raised,  in  1749,  to  40s.  a  ton,  when  a 
number  of  ships  were  fitted  out,  as  much  certainly  in 
tho  inte.  'ion  of  catching  the  bounty  as  of  catching  fish. 
Deceived  by  the  prosperous  appearance  of  the  fishery. 
Parliament  imagined  that  it  was  firmly  established, 
and  In  1777  the  bounty  was  reduced  to  30».  The  ef- 
ffect  of  this  reiluctlon  showed  the  factitious  nature  of 
the  trade,  tho  \-essels  engaged  in  it  having  fallen  oirin 
the  course  of  the  next  five  years  from  105  to  3!*!  To 
arrest  thii  alarming  decline,  the  bounty  was  raised  to 
its  old  level  in  17R1,  and  of  course  the  trade  was  soon 
restored  fo  its  previous  state  of  apparent  prosperity. 
Tlie  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  American  war  rednced 
tho  Dutch  fishery  fo  le«s  than  half  its  previous  amount, 
anil  gave  a  proportional  extension  to  that  of  England. 
The  bounty,  which  had  In  consequence  become  very 
heavy,  was  reduced,  In  1787,  to  00».  a  ton;  in  1792  it 
was  fSirthcr  rednced  to  25». ;  and  in  17i»5  it  was  reduced 
to  !0«.,  at  which  sum  it  continued  till  1824,  when  it 
ceased. 

It  appears  from  accounts  given  In  MAri-nr:iisoN's 
Annali  of  Commeret  (vol,  ill,  and  Iv,),  Ihat  tho  total 
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bonntia*  paid  for  the  encouragvmeat  of  the  whale-flsh- 
tiiy,  ill  the  interval  between  1760  and  1788,  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £1,577,936.  It  will  be  seen  from  the 
official  account  which  follows,  that  there  are  no  means 
6f  furnishing  any  accurate  account  of  the  sums  paid  as 
l>ounties  by  Great  Britain  from  the  year  1789  to  1813, 
Inclusive ;  but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  abundantly  cer- 
tain that  the  total  bounties  paid  during  the  period  from 
lv'89  to  1824  considerably  exceeded  jei,00O,0OO. 

Am  AoootjuT  OF  TUB  NoMBiB  or  Sum  ahhiiau.t  fittid 
;  OUT  IN  Ubkat  Ueiiain  fob  Tm  NomaBBM  ^VitALB-Fisa- 

i  XBr,  or  TUB  TONHAOB  AND  CbBWB  OF  BDOU  SmPB,  Aim  OF 
,    mk  BOUMTIIg  PAID  ON  TIIEIB  AoOOCMT,  FBOU  IT'^i)  TO  1814. 


Yuan. 

Shipt. 

Tom.  ■ 

Han. 

1789 

161 

46,609 

1790 

116 

83,232 

4482 

17BI 

116 

83,!lOl( 

4620 

!     '.<n       i       .. 

17112 

93 

26,i)83 

4667 

1    «ir.     r    ... 

1793 

8J 

23,487 

8210 

1794 
1796 
17!'6 
1797 
1798 
1799 
1860 
1801 

60 
44 
61 
60 
66 
67 
61 
64 

16,3S6 
11,748 
13,833 
16,871 
18,764 
10.860 
17,T2!> 
13.668 

2260 
1601 
1910 
2266 
2633 
26S3 
246:t 
2644 

The  documents  from 
which   the   amount  of 
bounties   paid    In    the 
years  1780  to  1806  could 
be  shown,  wen  destroy- 
ed in  the  fire  at  the  Lon- 

1869 

79 

28,63* 

31i9 

;     *'■■;   t   " 

1808 

96 

28,608 

3806 

■     ■"'    1    -. 

18114 

02 

28,034 

36!17 

•  •  1 . 

ISOft 

91 

27,670 

3636 

18  0 

18(17  ) 
to    S 

91 

27,697 

3715 

■     '*  .i;  m< '.  i  - 

N'o  acco 

unts  for  t 

lieso  years.            .'/■      ..              | 

1818) 

t    ,:i. 

1814 

113 

86,676 

4708 

48,7!1»  11  0 

Wo  have  already  noticed  several  changes  of  the  lo- 
calities in  which  the  whale-fishery  has  been  carried  on 
at  different  periods ;  and  within  these  few  years  others 
of  the  same  Ir'.idhave  talcen  place.  Th3 Dutch  fishers 
first  began  t  j  frequent  Davis's  Straits  in  1719 ;  and  as 
the  wlialea  bad  not  hitherto  been  pursued  into  this  vast 
recess,  they  were  found  in  greater  numbers  than  in  the 
was  round  Spitzlwrgon.  From  about  this  period  it  was 
usually  resorted  to  ijy  about  three-tenths  of  the  Dutch 
ships.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late  period  that 
Davis's  Straits  liegan  to  be  frequented  by  English 
whalers;  and  down  to  1820,  when  Captain  Scoresby 
published  hi.^  elaliorate  and  valuable  worli  on  the  whale- 
iishery,  that  carried  on  in  the  Greenland  seas  was  by 
far  the  most  considerable.  But  it  will  l>e  seen  from 
the  sulgoinod  account,  that  from  1826  down  to  1837  the 
(Greenland  seas  were  nearly  abandoned.  This  was 
principally  a  consequence  of  the  greater  abundance  of 
whales  in  Davis's  Straits,  but  it  was  also  in  part  owing 
to  the  various  discoveries  made  by  the  expeditions  fit- 
tod  out  by  government  for  exploring  the  seas  and  in- 
lets to  tlie  westward  of  Dav  is's  Straits  and  Baffin's  Bay 
having  made  the  fishers  acquainted  with  several  now 
and  advantageous  situations  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
business.  Since  1837,  however,  the  fiow  ships  that 
have  been  sent  out  have  gone  mostly  to  the  Greenland 
^os.  The  sea  iu  Davis's  Straits  is  less  incommoded 
witli  flcld-ico  than  tho  Greenland  and  Spitzhergen  sean, 
but  it  abounds  with  icebergs ;  and  the  fishery,  when 
carried  on  in  Baffin's  Bay  and  Lancaster  Sound,  is  more 
dangerou.s,  perhaps,  than  any  that  has  hitherto  been 
attempted.  The  sul)joined  table  shows  how  rapidly 
(he  Northern  fishery  declined  down  to  1842,  from  which 
period  it  continued  nearly  stationary  down  to  1846, 
when  it  revived  a  little.  During  the  last  three  years 
tbara  have  sailed  for  the  Northern  fishery — 

ifvu-mO-^i^M.....  46 ships ll,160tons. 

,,.„„W1..... 47    "      11,«36    " 

i 1852 40    "      13,467    " 

I  Jt  should,  however,  bo  observed  that  tho  fishery  is 
lathar  for  seals  than  for  whales ;  the  value  of  the  prod- 
uce obtained  from  tho  former  considerably  exceeding 
the  valuo  of  that  obtained  from  the  latter. 

During  1862  England  imported  6619  tons  spermaceti 
oil,  which  were  almost  wholly  retained  for  consump- 


tion.    Dariiip  the  same  year  the  Imports  and  expertd 
of  train  oil  were,  respectively,  14,500  and  2757  tons. 

The  import  duties  that  in  various  countries  have 
Ijeen  placed  upon  whale  oil,  the  prouuct  of  foreign  fislKi 
eries,  have  operated  against  the  whale-flsherj-.  Thi* 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  statement  of  the  du4 
ties  now  (1867)  in  force  in  the  principal  maritime  conn-l 
tries : 

Belgium $2  17  per  hectolitre  of  20i  gallonatt  ^  r 

BrsEil 16  per  cent,  ad  valorem.  >,i 

China 5  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 

France $10  37  per  220  pounds.  . ,  "vCf  ( 

Great  Britain....  Free.     ■  i-ftr 

Hanse  Towns. ...  i  to  1  p«r  cent  ad  valorem. .'.'.'.  .i^J 

Holland Free.  .  ,; 

Russia 621  cents  per  pood  of  u6  pounds.     ;?-i 

Spain 83  eenta  per  arroba  of  4-245  galloiMi" ' 

Sweden 6  «enta  per  lispund  of  18  «-8  pounds^  i 

United  States....  Free. 

Soythem  Whale-fikery.— This  consists  of  three  disf 
tinct  branches ;  viz.,  1st,  the  catch  of  the  spermaceti 
whale,  which  furnishes  the  valuable  substance  calle4 
spermacpti  (see  the  term) ;  2d,  that  of  the  commoif 
black  whale  of  the  Southern  teas ;  and,  8d,  that  of  th« 
sea-elephant,  or  Southern  walrus.  "The  spernsaceti 
whale  {P/ifseter  macracephalus)  is  found  in  all  tropica) 
climates,  and  especially  op  the  coasts  of  Mew  Zealan4 
and  the  ai^oiDing  seas.  The  ordinary'  duration  of  the 
voyage  of  a  ship  emplo'^.d  in  this  department  of  the 
fishery  is  about  three  years.  The  common  black  whato 
of  the  Sovthern  seas  {P/iyteter  micropi)  is  met  with  in 
various  places,  hut  principally  on  the  coast  of  Brazil, 
in  the  bays  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  some  <m 
the  bays  in  New  South  Wales,  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
etc.  Sea-elephants  (intermediate  between  the  walrus 
of  the  Northern  seas  and  the  seal)  are  principally  met 
with  in  the  seas  round  the  islands  of  Desolation,  South 
Georgia,  and  South  Shetland,  the  coast  of  California, 
etc.  Vast  numbers  of  these  animals  are  annually  cap- 
tured ;  vessels  frequently  load  entirely  with  them ;  and 
they  are  believed  to  furnish  more  oil  than  the  common 
South  Sea  whale.  The  oil  of  the  black  whale  and  that 
of  the  soa-clephant  are  both  known  in  the  market  by 
the  name  of  Southern  oil,  and  they  are  so  very  similar 
that  those  most  versed  in  the  trade  can  with  difficulty 
distinguish  tho  one  from  the  other.  Hence  ships  com- 
monly engage  indiflferently  in  either  fishing,  as  oppor- 
tunity oftiers.  The  usual  duration  of  the  voyage  of  a 
ship  from  England  in  either  of  the  last  two  depart- 
ments, or  in  the  two  combined,  varies  from  twelve  to 
eighteen  months. 

The  South  Sea  fishery  was  not  prosecuted  by  the 
English  to  an}'  extent  till  about  the  beginning  of  the 
American  war ;  and  as  tho  Americans  had  already  en- 
tered on  it  with  vir;or  and  success,  four  American  hap- 
pooners  were  sent  jut  in  each  vescel.     In  1791  seven- 
ty-five whale  ships  were  sent  out  to  the  South  Sea ; 
but  tho  number  has  not  been  so  great  since,  and  lat- 
terly it  has  been  unprosperous  and  declining,  in  con- 
sequence partly  of  the  competition  of  the  colonists  in 
Australia,  who  are  incomparably  better  situated  for 
tho  prosecution  of  this  branch  of  industry',  and  partly 
of  that  of  the  Americans.     The  Macrocephalut,  or 
spcrmaoeti   whale,  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Spice  Islands ;  and  Mr.  Craw- 
furd,  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  Eastern  Archipelago, 
entered  into  some  datails  to  show  that  the  fishery  car^ 
ried  en  there  was  of  greater  importance  than  the  spice 
trade.     Unluckily,  however,  the  statements  on  wliich 
Mr.  Crawfurd  founded  his  comparisons  were  entirely 
erroneous,  neither  the  ships  nor  the  men  employed 
amounting  to  more  than  one-fifth  or  one-rixth  part  of 
what  ho  represented.     We  sul^oin  a  statement  of  the 
Southern  whale-fishery  carried  on  from  Great  Britain 
since  1819,  exhibiting  the  total  number  of  ships  an- 
nually absent  from  Great  Britain  on  whaling  expedi- 
tion* ;  the  total  number  of  ships  that  annually  return- 
ed to  Great  Britoin ;  and  the  annual  Imports  of  sperm 
and  common  oil,  with  the  prices  of  each  i  ...    j 
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•TAxamn  or  tbb  BoimiBBH  VVnALi-KimmT  cabbiid  om  rsou  Gsxat  Dbitain  sinok  1819;  ■xniniTiMo  Tnii  TOTAr 
Ndmobb  Of  Sum  amhdally  ausent  rtutu  Ubbat  Ukitain  oh  Wiialiho  KxriDiTioxs:  tua  total  Nvmuii.  or  Miira 

TDAT  AMMDALLT   IITUKNBD  TO   liBRAT   ItBIT.tlM  ;    AMD  TUB  ANMVAI,  IMPOBTB  or  .'PCBll   ANV  C'OXIION  OIL,   WirU  TUB 

pRioBS  or  BACH. 


y«in. 

Shipo 
Btata. 

Milpo 
ratumtd. 

ffim  Oil  Imported. 

Common  Oil 
Impurttd. 

Pileo  of 
p*f  Tun. 

Prioo  of 
common 

Oil 
por  Tun. 

TnUI  Vnlno 
or  liU|ioru. 

1819  

112 
18T 
128 
118 

114 
96 
88 

T8 
80 
88 
99 
104 
103 
106 

no 

09 
89 
82 
80 
84 
7T 
T2 
6T 
60 

40 
39 
59 
41 

67 
42 
S3 
88 
29 
30 
26 
S6 
87 
80 
19 
27 
83 
20 
18 
81 
83 
16 
20 
16 

Tlllln. 

8679 
3717 
86(16 
6011 

1-uiu. 
4886 
6.101 
4670 
1070 

X 

m 

Tl 
61 
61 

<6 
40 
48 
K 
TO 
T9 
Tl 
72 
78 
01 
62 

o-s 

75 
80 
84 
84 
!6 
104 
98 
80 

X 
83 
26 
19 
22 

21 
22 
3) 
34 
27 
25 
27 
43 
43 
28 
■25 
23 
29 
82 

;i6 
1:5 

V6 
26 
81 
40 

X 
476  835 
313.48.' 
80.i.l90 
35J,1I84 

33.3.6  a 
273  010 

•.5J488 
3.')9.S27 

8er.453 

275  078 
4(18  U82 
892.049 
034  74T 
493  801 
437.V80 
490  014 
033  801 
6.17.0  8 
016  576 
721.840 
6 11.380 
537.512 
633  410 
8(14  080 

ISM 

1881  

Kii 

I828» 

BrllUh. 
0-.OI 
69:8 
4!131 
6(>:>6 
4170 
3210 
4485 
4.57 
5  8) 
HTM 
8.61 
4021 
6181 
4'283 
8113 
88(11 
4.'B') 
8249 
8310 
2037 

Colonial. 
8  0 
l.'>0 
C6 

8S8 

111] 
813 
4  8 
1670 
1689 
2018 
ST  10 
2260 
i7.6 
2601 
24-4 
182J 
1719 
1004 
873 

AmtrloMi. 

iris 

3. '8 
1172 

BritUb. 
1723 
742 
1104 
461 
G66 
130 
102 
419 
192 
402 
290 
140 
611 

09 
881 

20 
170 
724 
101 

Colonlil. 
068 
618 
412 
2.S9 
474 
388 
478 
9i:4 
140.' 
1785 
2245 
28  4 
8I»T 
4180 
42.8 
7004 
6315 
6270 
6438 
1,3,7 

1824 

1825 ; ; 

1826h  

ISiT 

1828 

i82» ; 

1830 

1831 

1832 

183S 

1SS4 

1818 

1836 

18ST 

18,8 

1839 

184) 

1841 

1849 

*  The  eliips  for  thli  and  the  succeedlps  years,  as  for  the  previous  onos,  <lo  not  Includo  colonial  Hliips,  but  tlioiio  froiu  Uiit- 
ain  only.  t  Irom  this  year  commenced  the  Imperial  uiuusure. 


8  ships 2810  tons. 

6     "     1905     •• 

4     "     15J3    " 


But  since  then  tho  fishery  has  rapidly  declined,  and 
is  now  quite  insignificant.  This  is  seen  from  the  fui- 
lowing  account  of  Iho  ships  and  their  tonnage  cleared 
out  fnr  the  Southern  whalo-lishery,  viz. : 

i   1880 

,   1881 

1882 

French  WhaU-jUKtry. — France,  which  preceded  the 
Other  nations  of  Kuropa  in  the  whalc-lishcry,  can  hard- 
ly be  said,  for  many  years  past,  to  have  had  inucli 
share  in  it.  In  1784  Louis  XVI.  endeavored  to  revive 
the  flshcry.  With  this  view  he  fitted  out  sLx  sliips  at 
Dunkirk  on  his  own  account,  which  were  furnished 
with  liarpooners  and  a  number  of  expcrienciid  seamen 
brouglit  at  a  great  expense  from  Nantucket.  The  ad- 
venture was  more  successful  tlmn  could  liavo  been  rea- 
sonably expected,  considering  the  auspicefi  under  which 
it  was  carried  on.  Several  private  individuals  follow- 
ed the  example  of  his  mi^esty,  and  in  1790  Franco  had 
al>out  forty  ships  employed  in  the  fishery.  Tho  Rev- 
olutionary war  destroyed  every  vestige  of  this  rising 
trade.  But  since  tho  peace,  government  has  made 
great  eflfbrts  for  its  renewal ;  and  at  present  high  lioun- 
ties  are  granted  to  all  vessels  fitted  out  for  the  whale- 
fisheries,  but  especially  to  those  eugagcd  in  the  sperm 
fishery.  These,  however,  have  not  been  so  successful 
in  forcing  ships  Into  this  trade  as  might  have  been  an- 
ticipated ;  for  it  appears  from  tho  official  accounts  that 
io  1862  tho  aggregate  burden  of  the  sliips  cleared  out 
for  the  T)-hale-fishery  amounted  to  only  230G  tons. — 
Adminutrationdu  Douanet,  1852,  p.  4C0 ;  M'Culi.och',s 
Diet. 

American  \na!e-JUIitrg.—Vor  a  lenglhcncd  period 
the  Americans  have  prosecule<l  the  whale-fishery  with 
greater  vigor  and  success  than,  |)erhaps,any  other  peo- 
ple. They  commenced  it  in  1G!)U,  and  for  about  fifty 
years  found  an  ample  supply  of  fish  on  their  own 
shores.  But  the  whale  having  al)andoned  them,  tho 
American  navigators  entered  with  extraordinary  ardor 
Into  tlio  fisheries  carried  on  in  tlio  Northern  and  Soutli- 
ern  oceans.  From  1778  to  1786  Massachusetts  employ- 
ed rnnually  183  vessels,  oaro'ing  114,820  tons,  in  the 
former;  and  121  vessels,  carrying  14,026  tons,  in  tho 
latter.  II  r.  Burke,  in  hii  famous  speech  on  American 
affairs  in  1774,  adverted  to  this  wonderful  display  of 
daring  enterprise  a*  follows :  "  Ai  to  tho  wealth,"  said 
be,  "  which  the  colonies  have  drawn  from  the  sea  l)y 
their  Asbcriet,  you  had  all  that  matter  fully  upeued  at 


your  bar.  You  surely  thought  these  acquisitions  of 
value,  for  they  seenieil  to  excite  your  envy ;  ond  yet 
tlio  spirit  by  M'hich  tliat  enterprising  cm[iIoyment  has 
boon  exercised  ought  ratlicr,  in  my  opinion,  to  have 
raised  esteem  and  admiration.  And  pray,  sir,  what 
in  the  world  is  equal  to  it  ?  Pass  by  the  other  parts, 
and  look  at  tho  manner  in  whirli  the  New  England 
people  carry  on  tho  whale-fishery.  Whilo  wo  follow 
tlicm  among  tho  trembling  mountains  of  ice,  and  be- 
liold  them  penetrating  into  the  deepest  frozen  recesses 
of  Hudson's  Bay  and  Davis's  Straits;  while  avo  are 
looking  for  them  bcneatli  the  Arctic  circle,  we  hear 
that  they  have  pierced  into  the  opposite  region  of  jio- 
lar  cold — that  they  arc  at  the  antipodes,  and  engaged 
under  tlio  frozen  serpent  of  tho  South.  Falkland  Isl- 
and, which  seemed  too  remote  and  too  romantic  an  ob- 
ject for  tho  grasp  of  national  ambition,  is  but  a  stage 
and  resiing-placo  for  their  victorious  industry.  Nor  is 
tho  equinoctial  heat  more  discouraging  to  them  tlmn 
tho  accumulated  winter  of  both  poles.  Wo  learn  that 
whilo  some  of  tliem  draw  the  line  or  strike  tho  hurpuon 
on  the  coast  of  Africa,  others  run  tlio  longitude  and 
pursue  their  gigantic  game  along  tho  coast  of  Urazil. 
No  sea  but  what  is  vexed  witit  their  fislieries ;  nu  cli- 
nmto  tliat  is  not  witness  of  their  toils.  Neitlicr  the 
perseverance  of  Holland  nor  tho  activity  of  France  — 
not  tho  dexterous  and  firm  sagacity  of  English  enter- 
prise— ever  carried  this  most  perilous  mode  of  liardy 
industry  to  tho  extent  to  wliich  it  has  been  pursued  by 
tills  recent  people — a  people  wlio  are  still  in  the  gristle, 
and  not  hardened  into  maniiood." 

United  Slatft  Whale-fishery. — Tho  first  sperm  whalo 
taken  by  tlie  Nantucket  whalers  was  killed  l>y  Chris- 
topher liussey.  He  was  cruising  near  the  shore  for 
"  riglit"  whales,  and  was  blown  off  some  dislanco  from 
the  laud  by  a  strong  northerly  wind,  when  ho  fell  in 
wltli  a  school  of  that  species  of  whale,  and  killed  one 
and  brought  it  home. 

At  what  date  tliis  adventure  took  place  is  not  fully 
ascertained,  but  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  not  fur  from 
1712.  This  event  imparted  new  life  to  the  business, 
for  they  immediately  began  to  build  vessels  of  al)out 
forty  tons,  to  whale  out  in  the  *'  deep,"  as  it  was  then 
called,  to  distinguish  it  from  "  shore  whaling."  They 
fitted  three  vessels  for  six  weeks,  carried  a  few  hogs- 
heads—  sufficient  to  contain  the  blublwr  of  one  whale 
— and  tried  out  the  oil  after  they  returned  home. 

In  1715  tboro  were  six  vessels  engaged  in  the  wlial- 
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ing  bunincsB — all  (loops,  from  thirty  to  forty  tons  bur- 
den each,  and  which  produced  an  income  of  nearly 
$6000. — Macy's  Hiitory  nf  Nanluoket. 

As  (he  enterprise  increased  more  capital  was  invent- 
ed, larger  vessels  were  built,  longer  voyages  were  made, 
and  new  localities  for  whales  were  discovered. 

Fifty  years  later,  viz.,  from  1771  to  177S,  Massachu- 
setts alone  employed  annually  183  vessels  in  the  North 
Atlantic  Ocean,  and  121  vessels  of  larger  burden  in 
the  South  Atlantic  Ocean. 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  the  sperm-whale  fish- 
ery from  Great  Britain  v  as  made  in  1775.  Nino  years 
later  the  French  undertook  to  revivo  the  prosecution 
of  this  business.  The  king,  Louis  XVI.,  fitted  out  six 
ships  himself  from  Dunkirk,  and  procured  his  experi- 
enced harpoonors  from  Nantucket.  Others  emulated 
the  example  of  that  monarch ;  so  that  before  the 
French  Kcvolution  that  nation  had  forty  ships  in  the 
service. 

The  Revolutionary  war  of  tlio  American  colonics,  and 
the  wars  of  the  French  Revolution,  nearly  destroyed 
this  flourishing  branch  of  marine  ciiter,irif.e  in  both 
countries.  Just  previous  to  the  war,  Massachusetts 
employed  in  this  service  300  vessels  and  4000  seamen, 
about  half  of  whom  wero  from  Nr.ntuckct  alone.  Dur- 
ing that  war  fifteen  vessels  belonging  to  this  island 
were  lost  at  sea,  and  134  were  captured  bj'  the  enemy. 

!■  -'as  not  until  the  year  1782  —  many  years  after 
the  commencement  of  the  enterprise  in  Nantucket, 
Capo  Cod,  Murtho's  Vineyard,  tnd  other  places  on  the 
Sound — that  the  attention  of  New  Bedford  was  turned 
toword  the  whale-fishery. 

From  tills  date  until  the  present  time  no  permanent 
obstruction,  with  the  excrption  of  tlio  wor  of  1812-'15, 
has  occurred  to  impede  the  gradual  and  increasing  in- 
terest given  to  this  enterprise,  and  which  now  assumes 
commanding  commercial  importance,  and  develops  un- 
rivaled energy  in  its  prosecution. 

The  whole  number  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale- 
fishery  in  this  coi.ntry,  as  before  reported,  is  C70. 
Number  of  ships,  368 ;  barks,  259  ;  brigs,  17  ;  schoon- 
ers, 46.  The  tonnage  may  be  put  down  at  220,000 ; 
value  of  property,  nt  $100  per  ton,  $22,000,000. 

Tlic  number  of  scumcU  engaged  in  this  business,  al- 
lowing 30  for  each  ship,  24  for  a  bark,  20  tor  a  brig, 
and  18  for  a  schooner,  would  be  more  thon  20,000. 

Tlio  following  ore  the  receipts  of  the  wliale-Hshcry 
of  the  United  States  during  tlio  year  1867  : 


New  liedford  . . . 

Kairliaven 

Dnrtmoiitli 

Westport 

Mattnpotsett.... 

Slpptcan 

I.^olmes's  IIolo.. 

Nxntiicket 

Kdgartown 

I'rovincetoirn.., 

Orleans 

Oluucester 

Beverly 

I.jmn 

Iloston 

Kail  Rtvcr 

Providence  

Warren,  It  1.... 
New  lyjndon . . . . 

Cold  Spring 

Slonlngton 

Grcenport 

Mystic 

Sng  Harbor 

New  York 


Total  In  18.17. 
Receipt!  in  I860, 

"  ISM, 
"        "  18-3, 

"  1868. 
"  "  1861. 
"  "  1885. 
"        "  18S0. 


shIlN 

and 

Barki. 


1(^6 

13 

1 

8 


1 
1 
2 
t 
1 
8 
19 
1 
1 

3 
t 

4 


180 
14t 
1!>4 
110 
200 
910 
146 
171 


Brigi. 


SchuoQ. 

era. 


1 
1 

17 


2D 
16 
18 
27 
29 
28 
20 
24 


Barrala 
of 

S|i(.rm. 


48.ii:m 

0,431 

3.W 

4,701 

1,778 

3.6 

■■   SSR 

2,8.')7 

8SD 

1,910 

103 

2U 

316 

115 

185 

7(10 

808 

6U8 

8,670 

200 

'&B2 

450 

1,467 

1,8  ;u 


77,601 
86,167 
18  636 
81.821 
(=8  897 
69,418 
611,285 
82,3S9 


fJ!»,5.57 

16,722 

46 

397 

1,760 

80 

3  870 

f),S79 

8dU7 

2,i;3il 

31)3 

20 

SO 

'.'.00 1 

147 

800 

5 

6,007 

27,29.') 

400 

2,600 

3,2119 

■1.900 

2,100 

11,263 


225863 
191,752 
211,916 
8>,281 
241.889 
321,698 
176.186 
195,774 


The  Whahm«it'$  Skipping  Litt,  of  New  Bedford,  baa 
compiled  an  annual  statement  of  the  results  of  the 
whale-fishery  during  the  year  1857,  including  tb« 
amonnt  of  imports  and  exports  of  oil  and  bone,  price«« 
current,  etc.  The  numlier  of  American  vcs»»is  em- 
ployed in  the  whale-Hshrry  at  present  includes  587 
ships  and  lurks,  18  brigs,  and  49  schooners,  making 
an  aggregate  of  208,148  tuns.  Of  thia  number  thcra 
has  keen  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean  about  150  ships, 
which  is  a  diminution  of  80  as  compared  with  the  fleet 
employed  in  that  quarter  in  185B.  But  few  vessels 
have  been  added  to  the  whaling  fleet  during  the  past 
year,  while  several  have  been  withdrawn,  and  two 
lost — the  Newton,  of  New  Bedford,  and  the  Indian  Chiff, 
of  Ni'w  London — leaving  the  aggregate  tonnage  some 
GU6  tons  less  tlian  at  the  beginning  of  the  yeor.  The 
quantity  of  oil  obtained  by  109  ships,  whose  arrivals  at 
the  Sandwich  Islands  have  been  reported,  averages  808 
barrels,  which  is  not  very  much  from  the  average  of 
the  preceding  year.  In  regard  to  the  fleet  in  the 
Okhotak  Sea,  the  accounts  are  somewhat  conflicting — 
some  vessels  have  met  with  good  success,  while  othera 
have  done  comparatively  nothing. 

The  imports  of  oil  and  bone  into  the  United  State* 
in  1857  were  brought  in  by  173  ships  pnd  barks,  38 
brigs  and  schooners,  of  which  142  belong  to  the  seven 
ports  embraced  in  the  district  of  New  Bedford,  and  the 
remainder  to  various  ports  east  of  New  York.  We  an- 
nex a  comparison  of  the  imports  since  18S0: 


Yaan. 

Sparm  OH, 

Whala  on. 

Whalebona. 

185:)       

BaireU. 
92  392 
19,691 
78.872 

108,077 
76.698 
72,64'.) 
8  1,941 
7S440 

Barrala. 
2l  0,608 
9S8,483 
84,211 
2611,114 
319,887 
184,015 
197,890 
230.941 

Pounda. 
2,869,200 
8,910.500 
l,26:i,il00 
5,653,300 
8.446,'.  00 
2,707.000 
2,60'<!,70O 
2.058,530 

1.S61 

185i 

1858 

IS.M 

1S65 

|85;i 

1857 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  (he  imports  of 
sperm  oil  in  1857,  as  compared  with  1856,  fall  short  601 
barrels,  while  the  imports  of  whale  oil  ore  33,061  bar- 
rels in  excess  of  1856.  The  increased  importation  of  - 
the  latter  during  the  year  has  arisen  chiefly  from  ship- 
ments via  Sandwich  Islands  from  vessels  which  had 
not  completed  their  voyages;  and  consequently  we 
look  for  a  diminislied  import  the  present  year,  various- 
ly estimated  at  from  75,000  to  100,000  barrels.  Con- 
sidorablo  shipments  of  bone  have  also  arrived  in  the 
same  manner,  which  will  tend  still  further  to  reduce 
the  import  of  this  article  the  present  year.  The  stock 
of  sperm  oil,  whale  oil,  and  whalebono  in  importers' 
and  speculators'  hands,  on  the  1st  of  January,  1868,  is 
given  ns  follows.: 


New  Bedford 

Dartmouth 

Westport 

Mattapoisctt 

HIpplcan  

Nov  lA>ndon 

Nantucket 

Sng  Harbor 

Kdgartown 

Warren 

Boston  and  Provlncctown 

Myatlc 

Stonlngton 

New  York 

Falmouth 

Newport 

Fall  River 

Beverly 

Holmes's  Hole 

Salem 


Total. 


Speriii  oil. 


8arr«1i. 

i7,44fl 

181) 

2,600 

2,409 

630 

820 

2,300 


115 

1,460 
170 

."  200 
£00 
2.10 

68 
290 
160 

o6 


39.»ii7 


Barreli. 
64.143 


1,2«0 

7,'"l'<!3 
2,700 
2,610 
1,000 
8,242 
2,255 
5,600 
£00 


400 


20 

6U0 


92,193 


Whalaboi 


Founds. 
115,400 


20,800 

Km 


17,800 
5,000 


60,000 


236,600 


The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  exports  of  oil 
and  whalebone  from  the  United  States  for  two  years : 


Yean. 

flpArm  on. 

Whala  Oil. 

WfaalelMna. 

1886 

barrrla. 
29,062 
37,231 

Barrala, 
17.407' 

Pouida. 
2.000,784 
1,836,(562 

1867 

WHA 


19M 


VfHAf 


Si  Th«  iherMuad  •hlpmants  of  otl  during  lt67,  *b  odm- 
pUtA  with  th*  toUlt  for  1866,  wars  lata  the  lesult  of  an 
totuf  1  fortlgn  (IsmMiil  than  a  deiira  on  the  part  of  our 
importera  to  luatain  the  market  hero  by  reducing  th« 
•toek.  The  efltet,  howeTcr,  waa  direotly  tlio  oppoRite 
•f  what  bad  b««n  anticipated,  f»r,  by  oventocking  the 
London  market,  prices  declined  there  very  rigidly,  and 
our  home  markcta  were  left  without  the  competition 
rewilting  flrora  a  domestic  and  foreig'n  demand,  and 
pricea  of  oil  declined  to  a  lower  point  than  they  hove 
been  linca  184D.  The  demand  fbr  bone,  however,  has 
been  nnuaually  active,  owing  to  tho  faahionable  pro- 
pensity of  the  ladiea  to  "  spread,"  and  the  prico  of  this 
article  advanced  to  a  higher  point  in  1867  than  waa 
ever  before  known. 

IVe  annex  a  oompariaon  of  the  average  prices  of 
(perm  oil  and  whalebone  for  seventeen  years: 

Wbaltbona 


1841  . 
18«1. 
1841. 
1»U. 
184B. 
1840. 
184T. 
1848. 
1810. 
1860. 
1861. 
ISSi. 

isra. 

1864. 
1855. 
18MI. 
UST. 


gp«nn  Oil. 


lUOc. 

SOJc 

04 

ai( 

78 

831 

68 

841 

•01 

86) 
821 

88 

87} 

SSI 

100( 

30 

108  9.10 

39  9-10 

1»  7-10 

491-16 

1271 

4S&-14 

128( 

081 

1241 

^8 

14SI 

68 

177  S-IO 

71  3-10 

168 

70 1 

1V8» 

•|.,J 

10  c. 

191 

28 

861 

40 

831 

84 

801 

31  8  10 

344-10 

841 

601 

841 

89  1-S 

461 

^8 

971 


lavoBTATSOica  or  BntM  Orv,  Wiiai.b  Oil,  amd  WnALiaon 

WTO  TfiK   L'MITKD  bTATIS  W   1867. 


Porta. 


New  Bedford 

Falrhavcn 

Uartmorith , 

Westnrt ...., 

Wanliun 

SIpplean 

Mattapotaett 

Dia,  of  New  Bedford, 

New  London , 

Nantucket 

Sag  Harbor 

KoKartawn , . . 

Warren 

Provincetown ....... 

Now  York , 

OrsanpoTt ,...,,'..,, 

Cold  Spring 

Stontngton 

Mystic 

lloston 

lIolraeaTB  Mole 

Oiieaoa 

FallltlTcr 

Lynn 

lYoTideneo 

New  lUvcn 

rmUdelpliU 

Beverly 

Olowestor 


Total  for  IBV. . . 


(pwrn  OH. 


■tamla. 

41,108 

6,6(10 

844 

1765 

408 

800 

2,012 

61,446 

8,610 

8,456 

1,100 

880 

6AS 

1,981 

1,800 

6»9 

201 

103 

430 

131 

»:6 

113 

700 
108 
863 

n 

94 

340 

20 


78.  .(40 


WksltOU. 

Wk.UIWML 

i"T^te 

rami: 

i,;j6I) 

17,417 

106,200 

49 

2,100 

WO 

.... 

1.0119 

03 

2,143 

8,000 

20,700 

140,<U4 

l,«7»,s00 

28,688 

89,600 

5,736 

10,800 

5,876 

20,100 

8,831 

18,400 

6,069 

88,700 

9,713 

6,800 

11,203 

806,1(00 

8,a»» 

6,000 

»7l 

8,100 

2,060 

17,8110 

4,856 

14,600 

104 

10,000 

a9»o 

14  600 

813 

2,100 

800 

2,660 
S 

17,200 

...»..! 

!.; '  •••• 

"40 

*■ '  *  * 

20 

.  .  •  . 

2g»,H41     I    «.068,850 


The  ii!  jrts  of  oil  and  whalebone  tho  product  of  for- 
eign flsheriea  into  the  United  States  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1857,  were  OS  follows :  Oil,  (17,280 ;  whale- 
bone, $252;  spermaceti,  $113;  total,  $17,1)15.    i  ,,  „,., 


CoMMEBCB  or  Tna 

L'SITED  STATXS 

WITH  vna 

WBiiLB-FISnEKIXB 

roK  Tna  Yxabs 

1850  AND  1857.         •••  ^ 

VMra«i4io( 

KtporU. 

liii[>4rti. 

'fi)nli.|{a  cl«jir«d.               ( 

UolmUo. 

Koriifa. 

Toli.1. 

Totnl. 

Am.ricrfD. 

Konign. 

Juno  30, 1866 

IS.'if 

«J2ii,045 
496,268 

$22,290 
•21,010 

»a4-,s;v> 

617,20fl 

$88,007 
107,186 

61,744 
57,088 

670 

BsrosK  or  On.,  WUALaooNa,  anv  SmMAcm  (thr  Propoot  or  tok  FiBnaaias  op 
Cnitid  Btaics  roR  tbb  Year  endinu  June  30,  1867. 

TUa  I  KITED  Btateb) 

raoM  TUB 

Wkillw  .zportod. 

Sp«m.r«ti  Oil. 

Wli.l.  .1. 

dodi.rrUk. 

Whu 
i-ouiidt. 

Ubatia. 

SpmnsnU. 

:)>>tnnuui<lCaMllM.| 

«alli>M. 

V.III., 

fl.lkma. 

V.lM. 

V.lu.. 

Pouaib. 

VAlyl. 

IVuUUiK 

Valua. 

(tnaida  on  the  BUck  etm.... 
Prnasim 

04 
7,'6i6 

■  4''w 
0$4 

i,'083 
721,837 
51,741 

26.'h0I 

2,880 

101 

'  '4l"0 

i,'051 
432 

"iw) 

1,863 

'soi 

8,'OSO 

"ioo 

ii,'obs 

■  ■  02i 
1,176 

i'tlM 

1,078,0j2 

84,541 

87,'84ri 

3,033 

2111 

'"•Ml 

'2,"877 
6T0 

' "  240 
1,T87 

■"674 

'8,'860 

"m 

'803 

i'Mx 

043 
80.801 
46,3ai 

loV.ios 
i»,a*t6 

8,176 

81 

6,681 

185 

■<C6i2 

10,810 

"888 
3,186 

m.m 

5,421 
260 

2,880 
128 
603 
843 
80 
171 

0,481 

"484 
"277 

'$702 

■3',6i4 

516 

20.431 

35,811 

idi,i\i 

0,4.57 

2,642 

07 

4,400 

208 

'4,360 
0,127 

"267 
2,714 

8il',4fl9 

4,232 

182 

'6,i»n» 

2,446 
121 
S!i3 
662 
60 
107 

7,129 

"we 

"868 

'  ■  'ion 

711,637 

884,075 

10,107 

100 

'2,200 
977,277 

'i,'6'l7 

'  "soo 

027,'irlO 
4,148 

'i,'l'6fl 

760 

19,608 

'"600 

"dso 

1,209 

"■$.'6 

4G4,66.- 

193,002 

6,688 

45 

'i.'sM 

197,294 

' '  m 

' '  '{*'> 

43:>,'8'oo 

2,04S 

'"620 

3(10 

18,831 

'"210 

"'37-2 
848 

0,040 

67,484 

1,260 
r,668 
8,396 

'sio 

$^266 

I9°,g4: 

"861 
"664 
'l',J63 

"270 
■'163 

180 

"iii 

191 

180 

706 

1,072 

1,260 

2i)',88D 

"066 
869 

6,815 

'  'm'lo 
"350 

884 

16,783 

880 

"450 

«l7 

5.680 

12,764 

'8',6i!8 

isiili 

'8',76.1 
1,081 

"960 

■$65 

"si 
77 

92 

e.i6 

4)0 
600 

8^070 

'295 
181) 

im 
'ijo 

'141 

50) 

6,7m 

80i 

"m 

76 
2,0f>0 
4,791 

'm 
o',sr.ii 

'fl50 
072 

'if.o 

Sweden  and  Norway 

Danish  West  Indies 

HanilMirg 

lloUaoJ 

Dote'i  West  Indies 

Belgluni • 

Eagland 

Scotland 

Olbraltar 

Canada 

Other  BritUh  N.  Am.  Pon. . 
British  We«t  Indies 

British  Honduras 

British  Oulana 

Britisli  Poaaesslons  in  Aflrlca. 

Other  porU  in  Africa 

Brltlah  Australia 

Franco  oe  the  Atlantic 

Franco  on  the  Hedllerranean 
French  North  American  Poss. 

French  Quiana 

Spain  on  the  Atlsnt'.c 

Spain  on  the  Uaditerrooean  . 
Cuba 

Porto  Kloo 

Portugal 

Madeira 

( ;ape  de  Verd  Iilands 

Ilaytl  

Mexico 

central  RepuMIc 

New  Granada , 

Vanaxusla 

llraafl 

Aigentine  Republic 

Chill 

Eou4ar 

Sandwich  laiaods 

China 

Vnule-lisherles 

ToUl  year  1860-'57 

819,061 

$1,210,888 

414,480 

$808,046 

2,ft;i,8»0 

$1,8(^,322 

8»,»87 

$34,0171104,676 

$36,12t 

WHA 


19€« 


WHE 


I  For  artidct  on  Wbsle^flthcry,  «u  North  Ameriam 
Rtview,  xxsvili.  (J.  B.  Wii.i.iAMs);  HrNt's  Mtrehants' 
Uagati.^,  xiv.,  xvi ;  J)*mocratic  Jteview,  xis. ;  Qunr- 
terlg  Sevieu),  Ixiii. ;  Fortign  Quarterly,  vii. ;  Chrutian 
Jieview,  xii. ;  Living  Aye,  xili.,  xiv. ;  Edinburgh  Jie- 
titw,  Ixxxvi. 

Wbai%  a  sort  of  quay,  eonttructed  of  wood  or  stone, 
on  the  mkrgin  of  a  roadstead  or  harbor,  along  ald«  of 
which  ships  or  lighters  are  brought  for  the  sake  of  be- 
Ing  conveniently  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Wharfage,  the  fee  paid  for  landing  goods  on  a 
wharf,  or  for  shipping  them  off. 

Wheat  (Ocr.  Wtitztn;  Da.  Tarvi;  Da.  Ilvede;  Sw. 
t/vete;  Fr.  Frvmtnt,  Bled,  BU;  It.  Orano,  Formmlo; 
8p.  and  Port.  Trigo;  Buss.  Ptihenua ;  Pol.  Pitenica), 
^  species  of  bread-corn  (Triticum,  Linn.),  by  far  the 
most  important  of  any  cultivated  in  Europe  or  North 
America.  Wo  are  totally  ignorant  of  the  country 
Whence  thb  valuable  grain  was  first  derived;  but  it 
was  very  early  cultivated  In  Sicily.  It  is  raised  in  nl- 
most  every  part  of  the  temperate  zones,  and  in  some 
places  OS  high  as  2000  feet  nlrave  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Wheat  Production  of  tha  United  Statet.  —  Wbett, 
whero  the  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  its  growth, 
and  the  requisite  progress  lias  been  made  in  its  cul- 
ture, is  dcoidedly  preferred  to  all  other  grains,  and, 
tiext  to  maize,  is  the  most' important  crop  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  not  only  on  account  of  its  general  use  for 
bread,  but  for  its  safety  and  convenience  for  exporta- 
tion. It  is  not  known  to  what  country  it  is  indigenous, 
any  more  than  our  other  cultivated  cereals,  all  of  which, 
no  doubt,  have  been  essentially  improved  by  man.  By 
some,  wheat  is  considered  to  have  lieen  coeval  with 
the  creation,  as  it  is  known  that  upward  of  a  thousand 
years  before  our  era  it  was  cultivated,  and  a  superior 
variety  had  been  attained.  It  has  steadily  followed 
the  progress  of  civilization,  from  the  earliest  times,  in 
all  countries  where  it  would  grow.  The  introduction 
of  this  grain  into  the  North  American  colonies  dates 
Iwck  to  the  earliest  periods  of  their  settlement  by 
Europeans.  It  was  first  sown,  with  other  grains,  on 
the  Elizabeth  Islands,  in  Massachusetts,  by  Gosnold, 
at  the  time  ho  explored  that  coast  in  1602.  In  1611, 
wheat,  as  well  as  other  grains,  v.-as  also  sown  in  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  by  the  year  lG48  there  were  cultivated  many 
hundred  acres  in  that  colony.  Although  premiums 
Vrere  offered  as  an  encouragement  of  its  growth  in  1651, 
it  was  not  much  cultivated  for  more  than  a  century 
after,  in  consequence  of  the  ill-directed  attention  to  the 
culture  of  tobacco. 

Wheat  was  introduced  into  the  valley  of  the  Mi.ssis- 
sippi  by  the  "  Western  Company"  in  1718,  Where,  from 
the  careless  mode  of  cultivating  it  by  the  early  settlers, 
and  the  sudden  alternations  of  temperature,  it  would 
only  yield  fVom  Ave  to  eight  fold,  running  to  straw  and 
blade  without  filling  the  ear.  In  1746,  however,  the 
culture  had  so  far  extended,  that  six  hundred  barrels 
of  flour  were  received  at  New  Orleans  from  the  Wa- 
bash ;  and  by  the  year  1760  the  French  of  Illinois 
raised  three  times  as  muoli  wheat  as  they  consumed, 
and  largo  quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were  sent  to  the 
same  place.  Prior  to  the  Bevolution,  the  primitive 
soils  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  of  New  England, 
appear  not  to  have  rewarded  the  cultivation  of  this 
grain  much,  if  any,  beyond  the  wants  of  the  Inhabit- 
ants. Considerable  quantities  were  raised  on  the 
Hudson,  and  in  some  parts  of  New  Jersey  and  Penn- 
s}'lvania,  which  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
New  England,  and  to  Great  Britain,  France,  Portugal, 
and  Spain,  in  years  of  scarcity,  previously  to  1723. 

In  1776  there  was  entailed  upon  this  country  an 
enduring  calamity,  in  consequence  of  the  introduction 
of  the  Hessian  or  wheat  fly,  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  from  Germany  in  some  straw  em- 
ployed in  tha  debarkation  of  Howe's  troops,  on  the 
west  end  of  Long  Island.  From  that  point  this  insect 
gradually  spread  in  various  directions,  at  the  rate  of 


twtnty  or  tUrty  milsi  a  yaar,  and  tlie  wheat  of  the  «t> 
tire  regions  east  of  the  Alleghanies  is  now  more  or  less 
infested  with  the  larvia,  as  well  as  in  large  portions  ot 
the  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  ana 
on  the  great  lakes ;  and  so  great  hftve  been  the  ravagei 
of  these  insects,  that  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  {|| 
mtny  places  has  lieen  abandoned. 

The  geographical  range  of  the  wheat  region  in  th^ 
Eastern  Continent  and  Australia  lies  principally  be^ 
tween  the  thirtieth  and  sixtieth  parallel  of  north  latil 
tude,  and  between  the  thirtieth  and  fortieth  degreti 
south,  being  chiefly  confined  to  France,  Spain,  Portuf 
gal,  Italy,  •Sicily,  Greece,  Turkey,  Bussia,  Denmark| 
Norway,  Sweden,  Poland,  Prussia,  Netherlands,  BeU 
glum.  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  Northern  and  Southent 
Africa,  TarUry,  India,  China,  Australia,  Van  Die! 
men's  Land,  and  Japan.  Along  the  Atlantic  portion^ 
jf  the  Western  Continent  It  embraces  the  tracts  lying 
iKtween  the  thirtieth  and  fiftieth  parallels ;  and  in  th^ 
oountry  westward  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  one  ot 
more  degrees  farther  north.  Along  the  west  coast  of 
South  America,  as  well  as  in  situaticis  witiiin  thi 
torrid  zone,  sufficiently  elevated  above  the  level  of  thf 
sea  and  properly  irrigated  by  natural  or  artificial 
means,  abundant  crops  are  often  produced.  The  prin( 
cipal  districts  of  the  United  States  in  which  this  im> 
portant  grain  is  prodi  ced  in  the  greatest  abundaneej 
and  forms  a  leading  a -•'"I"  of  commerce,  embrace  thf 
States  of  New  York,  New  Jetsey,  Pennsylvania,  Delai 
ware,  Maryland,  Virginia,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  MicMganl 
Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa.  Tha 
chief  varieties  cultivated  in  the  Northern  and  Eastera 
States  are  the  white  flint,  tea,  Siberian,  bald,  Black 
Sea,  and  tho Italian  s[>Hng  wheat;  in  the  Middle  and 
Western  States,  the  Sledlterranean,  the  Virginia  whitf 
May,  the  blue  stem,  the  Indiana,  the  Kentucky  whiter 
bearded,  the  old  red  chaff,  and  the  Talavera,  Th^ 
yield  varies  from  ten  to  forty  bushels  and  upward  per 
acre,  weighing  per  bushel  from  fifty-eight  to  sixty- 
seven  pounds.  Within  a  few  years  a  species  of  wheat 
lias  l>een  introduced  from  Egj'pt,  which,  although  it 
has  been  lying  dormant  two  thousand  years,  promises 
to  be  unusually  prolific.  Another  species  from  South 
Australia,  weighing  seventy  pounds  to  the  bushel,  has 
also  been  introduced.  | 

It  appears  that  on  the  whole  crop  of  the  United  State^ 
there  was  a  gain,  during  ten  years,  of  15,645,000  bush^ 
eb.  The  crop  of  New  England  decreased  from  2,014,006 
to  1,0»0,000  bushels,  exhibiting  a  decline  of  924,006 
bushels,  and  indicating  that  the  attention  of  farmers 
has  been  much  withdrawn  from  the  culture  of  wheat. 
Grouping  the  States  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Polomac| 
including  the  District  of  Columbia,  it  appears  that  they 
produced  in  1849  35,085,000  bushels,  against  29,986,000 
in  1839.  (In  Virginia  there  wasan  increase  of  1,128,000 
bushels.)  Tliese  States  embrace  the  oldest  wheat- 
growing  region  of  the  country,  and  that  in  which  the 
soil  and  climate  seem  to  be  adapted  to  the  pcrmtneni. 
culture  of  the  grain.  The  increase  of  production  in  tha 
ten  years  has  been  6,272,000  bushels,  equal  to  17'4  pe^ 
cent.  The  area  of  tilled  land  in  these  States  is  Bd,  000,000 
acres,  only  30  per  cent  of  the  number  of  acres  returned 
for  the  wliole  United  States,  while  the  proportion  oil 
wheat  p.oduced  is  46  per  cent,  of  the  entire  crop  of  the 
country.  In  North  Carolina  there  has  been  an  increase 
of  170,'OCO  bushels ;  but  in  the  Southern  States  gener- 
ally there  was  a  considerable  decrease.  Indiana,  Illi- 
nois, Michigan,  and  Wisconsin  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral aggregate,  under  the  sixth  census,  only  9,800,000 
bushels ;  under  the  last  they  are  shown  to  have  pro- 
duced upward  of  26,000,000  buthels,  en  amount  greater 
than  the  whole  increase  in  the  United  States  for  the 
period.— y.  S.  Patent  Office  Report. 

As  a  curious  illustration  of  the  fluctuations  in  the 
price  of  grain  in  Great  Britain  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies we  give  the  following  table,  taken  ttom  the 
Encycl.  Srilannioa. 
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NoTK.— Tlio  Imperial  buxliel  cnnlainf  2318193  ruble  IndiPD.  tin'  Wlnrlioslnr  Inmliot  3IC0'4'2  cul)l«  ineliei,  llio  former  being 
•Iraut  one  tblrty-aeeond  part  larger  than  tbo  latter.— Sm  Wkiohts  and  .Mkabdbks. 

DRITISII  GRAIN  TUADB. 

AnooDXT  BIIOWINO  THB  QlTAItTITIBS  OF  TRB  niFrBBRXT  VaBIRTIBS  OF  roBRIfllf  Alfn  COLniltAL  nRAIN  BNTKMn  FOB  COM- 
aCUITIUM  IN  TUB  rNITRI)  KlNUIM))!  IN  lAUII  OF  TUB  ElUUTIK.t  VBABS  BNDINO  WITII  186.',  WITH  TIIR  TOTAL  (.UANTITIKR 
■O  ENTRUIil).  AND  TUB  .ANNUAL  I.NTBIBS  >T  AN  .\VBUAUB  OF  TUB  AIIOVB  I  EBIOI)  :  WITU  A  MMII.AIt  AOOODNT  FOB  InIHAN 
<  OIIN  AMI)  .MkaL  fob  tub  TEN  AND  BBVIM  VBABS  UNDINO  WITII  18.33.  — (COUPILID  FROM  VABIOUB  I'ABLIAUENTARY 
I'APABS  ) 
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Wo  give  here  an  nn  interesting  BlntBinent,  anil  as 
ahowin<r  the  prcnent  lilicral  xyHlcm  of  (iroat  Krilain  in 
regard  to  tlio  imporlntlon  of  wheat  from  llic  Uiiitod 
Htiilos,  the  taritr  import  dii'ics  on  wheat  in  the  princi- 
pal coi.niries  that  import  from  the  United  Stutos. 

Countrlaa.  Import  Dullsa  on  WItaat. 

Anstria I'er  centner  (110  pnuiidi),  lOt  eonta. 

UolKluni 181  cents  |ier  230  pnunda. 

llnizil  2 1  per  rent,  ad  valorem. 

Chill 35  per  ennt  ad  valorem  when  under  $3  per 

3)  biishcla — otliarwlse  free. 

China 6  piT  cent,  ad  valorem. 

Peru 75  cents  per  fanega  of  136  buiheli. 


Counlriaa. 
Trance 


(Ireat  Ilritaln. 
Ilnnae  Towns. 


Import  Dullaa  on  Wheat 
Tariff  rngiiluluil  liy  »■>  nmu  luontlily  prhcB 

of  wheat  in  lioiiic  ninrkni. 
24  rents  per  quarter  (8  bushels).     North 
AniericAn  HossesnionH  free. 
...     1  to  I  per  cent,  nd  valorem. 

Holland $3  '20  for  1  IiiKt,  or  85  20  bushela. 

Mexico (fCncrnlly  prohibited. 

New  (Iraiuida  . . .  Free. 

Norway 1  loendo  (3-94  bushels),  48  cent*. 

.'<pain (ienemlly  prohlliitcd. 

Cuba $5  per  qiiliitnl  (101  pounds).    31  per  cent 

In  fiivnr  nf  Spanish  veBselB. 

8we<l<n Per  4'IOT  bushriB,  60  cent!, 

United  Stales 16  per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
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Ybau  bmuika  with  igSi,  axumiTiNa  tub  (joantitibi  iiuuiuiit  rBOM  baoii  Couhtby. 
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WAeat  Trade  of  the  Elbe,  etc Next  to  Dantzlo, 

IlBinliurff  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  grain  market  in  tlie 
north  of  Europe,  being  c  ;ep6t  for  largo  quantities  of 
Baltic  corn,  and  for  tlie  produce  of  tlio  extensive  coun- 
tries traversed  by  tlio  Klbo.  The  exports  of  wheat 
from  Hamburg  amounted,  at  an  average  of  the  eleven 
years  ending  with  1811,  to  210,871  quarters  a  year.  The 
price  of  wheat  is  frequently  loss  in  Hamburg  than  in 
Oantzic ;  but  this  lowness  of  price  U  altogether  ascrib- 
able  to  the  Inferiority  of  llie  IloUtuin  and  Ilaiwiver 
wheats,  wliich  are  generally  met  with  in  great  abund- 
ance ill  Hamburg.  Wheat  from  the  Upper  Kibe  is  of 
a  better  (luallty.  Bohciniun  wheat  is  occasionally  fiir- 
warded  by  the  rivor  to  Hamburg;  but  the  charges  at- 
tending its  conveyance  from  Prague  amount  to  full  \b$. 
a  quarter,  and  prevent  its  being  sent  down,  except 
when  the  price  is  comparatively  high.  In  1841  tho 
ghlpmoiits  of  wheat  from  Hamburg  amounted  to  507,400 
quarters,  of  which  480,900  were  for  England. 

French  Wlieal  Trade. — It  appears  from  the  Accounts 
given  by  tlie  Marquis  Gamier,  in  tho  last  edition  of 
bis  translation  of  the  Wealth  of  Natiuni,  that  tlio  price 
of  tho  hectolitre  of  wheat  ut  the  market  of  Purls  amount- 
ed, nt  an  average  of  the  nineteen  years  beginning  with 
1801  and  ending  with  1810,  to  iO  tVancs  53  cents,  which 
is  equal  to  30  francs  8U  cents  the  scpUor;  or,  taking  tho 
cxchaiigu  at  25  francs,  to  45<.  (W.  the  quarter.  Count 
ChaptuI,  in  his  valuable  work  Sur  I'fndustre  Franfoue, 
published  ill  1819,  estimates  the  ordinary  average  price 
of  wheat  throughout  Franco  at  18  francs  tho  hectolitre, 
or  42«.  10./.  the  quarter.  The  variuiis  expenses  attend- 
ing the  linpurtation  of  a  quarter  uf  French  wheat  into 
London  may  be  taken  at  a  medium  at  about  6s.  a  quar- 
ter. France,  however,  has  very  little  surplus  produce 
to  dispose  of;  so  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  her  to 
export  any  considerable  quantity  without  occasioning 
a  great  ndvance  of  price. 

Tlio  moan  of  the  diifcrent  estimates  framed  by  Vou- 
ban,  Qiiesuay,  Expillj',  Lavoisier,  and  Arthur  Young, 
gives  Gl,fil9,G72  septSer.i,  or  32,810,001)  quarters,  as  tho 
toial  average  growth  of  the  diifcrent  kinds  of  grain  in 
France  (/'tucArf  Stalistiqite  KImenttiire).  We,  how- 
ever, took  occasion,  in  a  former  article  on  this  subject, 
to  observe  that  there  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  this 
estimate  v/Via  a  great  deal  too  low ;  and  the  more  care- 
ful investigations  of  late  French  statisticians  fully  con- 
firm this  rcin„i-k.  The  annual  produce  of  tho  harvest 
of  Franco  was  lately  (1843)  estimated,  from  returns  ob- 
tained under  oiHcial  authority,  at  69,638,0:)0  hectolitres 
of  wheat,  and  112,968,000  ditto  of  other  sorts  of  grain ; 
making  in  all  182,517,000  hectolitres,  or  02,740,000  im- 
perial quarters.  Of  this  quantity  it  is  supposed  that 
about  IC)  per  cent,  is  consumed  as  seed,  19  per  cent,  in 


the  feeding  of  different  species  uf  animals,  and  2  par 
cent,  in  distilleries  and  breweries. 

The  foreign  grain  trade  of  France  was  regulated,  till 
within  these  few  years,  by  a  law  which  forbade  exporta- 
tion, except  when  the  home  prices  were  below  certain 
limits,  and  which  restraineil  and  absolutely  forbade 
importation,  exopt  when  they  were  above  certain 
other  limits.  The  prices  regulating  importation  and 
exportation  differed  in  the  H.illerent  di'<trict4  into  >vhich 
the  kingdom  was  divided.  Latterly,  however,  importa- 
tion has  been  at  all  times  allowed  under  graduated 
duties,  which,  like  those  recently  existing  in  England, 
become  prohibitory  when  the  prices  sink  to  a  certain 
level.  The  frontier  departments  are  divided  into  four 
separate  districts,  the  prices  in  each  district  governing 
tho  duties  on  importation  into  it,  so  that  it  sometimea 
happens  that  grain  Avarehoused  in  a  particular  port, 
where  it  is  not  admissible  except  under  a  high  duty, 
has  been  carried  to  another  port  in  another  district, 
and  admitted  at  a  low  duty.  An  oHlcial  announce- 
mcnt  is  i.ssued  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  of  what 
the  duties  aro  to  be  in  each  district  during  the  succeed- 
ing month. 

Spanish  Grain  Trade. — The  exporta  m  of  grain 
from  Spain  was  formerly  prohibited  under  tho  severest 
penalties.  But  In  1820  grain  ond  flour  were  both  al- 
lowed to  be  freely  exported,  and  In  1823  this  priviloga 
was  extended  to  oil  productions  (//'m/os)  tho  gnwth  of 
the  soil.  There  is  now,  In  fact,  no  olistacle  wlmr'ver, 
except  the  expense  of  carriage,  to  tho  conveyance  of 
grain  to  the  sea-ports,  and  thoneo  to  the  foreigner. 
Owing,  however,  to  the  grain-growing  provinces  being 
principally  situated  in  the  interior,  and  to  the  extreniB 
badness  of  tho  roads,  which  renders  carriage  to  tha 
coast  both  expensive  and  difBcult,  tho  exports  ore 
compwatively  trifling:  this  dilBculty  of  carriage  frc- 
qiientlv  gives  rise  to  very  great  differences  of  prices  at 
places"in  all  parts  of  tho  country  only  a  few  leagues 
distant. 

Grain  Trade  of  Odessa.— OAe^sa,  on  tho  Black  Sea, 
is  the  only  port  in  southern  Europe  from  which  any 
considerable  quantity  of  grain  Is  exported.  We  be- 
lieve, indeed,  that  the  fertility  of  the  soil  in  its  vicinity 
has  been  much  exaggerated ;  but  tho  wheat  shipped  at 
Odessa  is  principally  brought  from  Volhynia  and  tho 
Polish  provinces  fo  the  south  of  Cracow,  t'.o  supplies 
from  which  are  susceptible  of  an  indefinite  increase. 
Owing  to  the  cataracts  in  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Diiies- 
tor  having  a  great  number  of  shallows,  most  part  of 
the  grain  brought  to  Odessa  conjes  by  land  carriage. 
The  expense  of  this  mode  of  conveyance  is  not,  how- 
ever, nearly  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  The  carts 
with  grain'aro  often  in  parties  of  150;  the  oxen  are  pas. 
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land  daring  tii*  alRlit,  aad  tbtjr  (akt  wlTMiUgt  of  tho 
poriod  whan  th«  peaMiitiy  arc  not  occupieil  with  th« 
harTMt,  w  that  the  charge  on  aacouot  of  conveyance  it 
OMnparatively  trifling. 

Both  loft  and  hard  wheal  ara  exported  trom  OdeiM  | 
but  tba  former,  which  la  bgr  Aur  the  nioet  abundant,  U 
onlr  bfoURht  to  England.  Suppofing  Britinh  wbnat 
to  lell  at  about  60*.,  Udeua  wheat  in  good  orilcr  would 
not  b«  worth  more  than  Mi.  in  the  London  market ; 
but  it  it  a  curioui  fact,  that  in  the  Mediterranean  thu 
oatlmation  in.i^hieh  thay  are  held  is  luite  the  raverae ; 
at  Malta,  HaraelUaa,  Leghorn,  etc.,  Udoua  wheat 
fctebea  a  decidedly  higher  price  than  llritiiih  wheat. 

The  hard  wheat  brought  from  tho  lilacli  Sea  comet 
l^rincipally  trom  Taganrog,  U  Ik  a  ver>-  flno  spcciet 
of  grain ;  it  ia  full  10  per  cent,  heavier  than  Uritieh 
wheat,  and  baa  leis  than  half  the  bran.  It  ia  u*ed  in 
Italy  for  making  macaroni,  vermiuilli,  and  thinga  of 
that  *urt|  little  of  It  baa  found  its  way  to  I4ngland. 

The  voyage  from  Udeaaa  to  Uritain  ia  of  uncertain 
(twatiou,  but  generally  very  long.  It  is  essential  to 
the  importation  uf  wheat  in  a  good  condition,  that  it 
ibould  be  mada  during  tUa  winter  montha.  Wbon  the 
voyage  is  made  In  summer,  unlets  the  whcnt  bo  vary 
•nparlor,  and  be  shipped  In  exceedingly  good  order,  it 
ia  almost  sure  to  heat,  and  has  sometimes,  indeed,  Iwon 
t^)ur«d  to  such  a  degree  as  to  require  to  ba  dug  from 
the  hold  with  plck-azee.  Unless,  therefore,  mean*  be 
4avisad  for  leaaening  th«  risk  of  damage  during  tho 
voyage,  thcra  is  little  reason  to  thinic  that  Odessa 
wheat  will  erer  Im  very  largely  imported  into  Itritai.i. 

The  entire  ezpenao  of  im|>urting  a  quarter  of  wheat 
fh>m  Odessa  to  Londou  may  be  estimated  at  from  16«. 
t«  18«.  The  exports  of  wheat  from  Odessa,  and  other 
porta  on  the  Ulack  Sea,  to  Constantinople,  the  Levant, 
Italy,  the  south  of  France,  etc.,  have  latterly  been  very 
large  indeed.  In  1846  tha  exports  from  Odeeaa  only 
amounte<l  to  1,279,602  quarters,  and  ^i  1IM7  to  2,010,602 
ditto :  the  latter  being,  we  believe,  tlio  largest  axi>orta- 
tion  that  ever  took  place  in  a  tingle  year  from  any 
eiagle  port.  Owing  to  the  scarcity  in  England,  above 
400,000  quartera  of  Uw  above  quantity  were  shipped 
for  tliat  country,  bat  tha  speculation  entailed  a  heavy 
loss  on  tlio  importers.  The  price  free  on  board  at 
Odeaea  considerably  exceeded  40<.  a  quarter. — E.  U. 

UnileJ  Stattt When  wo  tee  tha  growth  of  wheat 

keeping  up  with  tho  prnixress  of  population  in  the  old- 
cat  States  of  tba  Union,  >  e  need  have  no  apprehension 
of  a  decline  in  the  cultivation  of  this  important  crop. 
The  amount  of  floor  exported  from  New  Jersey  in  17&1 
was  6124  barrels;  from  I'hiladelpbU,  in  1752,  125,960 
barrels,  besides  86,&00  butbel*  of  wheat ;  in  1767, 198,816 
barrels,  beaidea  867,600  buabela  of  wheat;  in  1771, 
362,744  barrels;  from  Savannah,  in  1771, 7200 poonda; 
from  Virginia,  for  some  years  annually  preceding  tho 
Kevolation,  800,000  bushels  of  wheat.  The  total  ex- 
port* of  flour  from  the  United  >Sta*ei  in  17U1  were 
619,681  barrela,  besides  1,018,339  bushels  of  wheat ;  in 
180t),  653,052  barrels,  besides  2(i,85a  bushols  of  wlieat ; 
in  1810,  798,431  barrels,  besides  325,924  boshels  of 
wheat;  in  1820-'21,  1,056,119  barrelis,  besides  25,821 
Vusbelt  of  wheat;  in  18a0-'31,  l,80ti,529  Urrtlt,  bo- 
sides  408,910  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1840-'41,  1,515,817 
barrels,  betides  868,585  bushels  of  wheat;  in  1845-'4G, 
2,289,476  barrels,  betides  1,613,795  bushels  of  whoat ; 
in  184«-'47,  4,382,496  barrela,  betides  4,899,951  bush- 
els of  wheat;  in  1860-'51,  2,202,3:!5  barrels,  besides 
1,026,725  bushels  of  wheat.  According  to  tho  census 
of  1840,  the  wheat  crop  of  the  United  States  amounted 
to  84,823,272  buthe'.s;  in  1849,  according  to  tlie  census 
of  1850,  100^3,699  bushels,  although  in  >-  >iie  of  tho 
largest  wheat-growing  States  the  crop  of  1849  fell  far 
below  the  average.  The  production  of  the  year  1857  in 
the  United  SUtet  it  eitimated  at  a>x>ut  200,000,000  of 
bushels. 

In  the  State  of  Ohio,  especially,  there  was  great  de- 
ficiency, a*  wot  made  apparent  by  the  retuma  of  the 


wheat  erop  fbr  the  ensuing  year,  made  In  puNuance  of 
an  act  of  tha  I,egii1ature  nf  that  State.  From  the  aU 
moit  unlvertal  returnt  of  "  thort  crop"  by  the  mar^ 
shall  in  that  Stale  In  184»,  which  fell  l>elow  that  of 
ISnO,  2,000,000  bttthelt,  and  the  atoertaintd  erop  of 
1850,  wa  are  Ailly  tatitAad  that  the  averan*  wheat  crop 
of  Ohio  would  appear  80  per  cent,  greater  than  shown 
by  the  census  returnt.  Tho  taine  causes  which  opeN 
ated  to  diminish  the  wheat  crop  of  Ohio,  were  not  with* 
out  their  effeeta  upon  that  of  other  States  bordering  on 
the  upper  portion  of  tho  valley  of  the  Slississlppl. 

In  tha  London  exhibition  very  little  wheat  wa*  ex< 
hibitad  equal  to  that  from  the  United  Stales,  espceiaU 
ty  that  from  Qoncseo  county,  In  the  Slate  of  New  York 
—a  toft,  white  variety — to  the  oxbtbilor  of  which  i^ 
prizo  medal  was  awarded  by  the  Hoyal  Comniisalonert, 
and  recently  transmitted  to  Sir.  Brll  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  tho  chairman  of  the  Americad 
Executive  Committee.  The  red  Mediterranean  wheat 
exhihited  from  the  United  States  attracted  much  at. 
tuniion.  The  wheat  fh>m  South  Australia  wa*  prab»< 
b'y  superior  to  any  exhiliitcd,  while  much  from  oui* 
own  country  fell  but  little  behind,  and  was  unquestion- 
ably next  in  quality. — Pattnt  Office  Iliport. 

8*ATaiiBNT  niowno  ma  untvki.  AvacAna  Exroar  Finna 
o*  I'Loim  AT  Naw  Yoaa  raou  WM  TiLt  Jnaa  10.  ISSS) 

ALtO    TUa    AMMDAl.    AVBRAUB    I'alCI    fir    I  I.OIIR    IN    THB 

C'lTiat  or  HuaroM,  New  Vobk,  riiii.Ai>i:i.i'iiiA,  IIalti- 
MOBB.  NiwOblbahs,  ajiu  St.  Ix>cib  rtoM  I8WI  TILL  Jima 
80,  l»4». 
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Nora.— The  vrlce  of  flour  for  New 
could  not  be  obtained  for  earlier  years ' 
glveo. 
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FlMOt  , 


PiomU. 


HuMlan  Empire. 


UniUd 


BtTTTia 

Belgluni,  181». 


BniU.... 
Denmark . 


RgTpt,  1834 . 


Oreeee,  I31B . 
Hamburg . , . , 


HoUand . 


Mexico 

Papal  States . 

Pertugal 


Baidlnln, 


PraduM. 


IWT «,0M,W1  c|r«L 

Whut qn.  8,4M,IM« 

Kye  aiiU  iiiaixe qra,         10,(MD,TSl 

Karlej qra  4,B40,m 

OaU qr«.  9,MI,SU 

UiUiuaUi,  1848. .  «0,04S,000  qrt. 

18,«0,000 


Wheat qn. 

Barley qn. 

Oatiand  rjre qn, 

Oeanaand  pean qn. 

Value  of  agrlcultura! 

Sroduce Jt 
ndlee No, 


V,SI«,000 

80,80(1,000 

1,0»,0II0 

S1MI8,81I 
■i7,0W,000 


ISiO «i,T88,Mi  qra. 

Wheat qra.         SSMT.TSl 

Mealln  and  rjre qm         1S,<MB,444 

Barler qra.  B,T31,4liT 

Oats qra.         lS,8il,801 

Malae qn.  S.Ml.SM 

Potatoea qra         88,06S,M0 

Produotlon  of  wine .  .galla     8i«.S8O,g0« 
KsUmate,  1840 ....  XT8,0M,I>00 

Grain Jt  Se,8T4,000 

INitaloes t  51,160,000 

Kxported,  1R4». 

Dantalo qn.  StS.m 

^tetUn qn.  888,478 

Kdnlgtberg qra.  WiMi 

Memel qn.  S06,Mfi 

Average  estimated  produce, 

1818 Sj,62ii,000  qra. 

Exported. 

Wheat qn.  8,8C5,9M 

Hye qri  190,188 

Itarliiy qn.  llO.KUT 

OaU qn.  1T0,8»6 

1848 1I8,<S9,44!>  qra. 

Wheat. qn.         lB,1iiB,8T6 

Uarley  and  rye qra.  4,890,881 

Oata qn.  28.187,800 

Buckwheat qra.  1,263,800 

Indian  com qra,         74,818,760 

Tobacco  produced  . . .  218,1100,000 

Prod.ofagrtculturo..  174,617,486 

Prod,  of  Ifve  stock  . . .  BJ, 660,162 

1860-'81. 

Cotton  crop bales.        2,SC6,2S7 

Arorago  estimate. 

Orain qn.  I,0il0,924 

HoUtoes qra  2,181,818 

Wheat qn.  1,668,646 

Rve qn.  1,920.427 

Barley qra  li8^649 

Oata qrs.  2,819,478 

PoUtoes busbela  61,899,107 

Sugar  produced tona  1 10,000 

Coffee  exported bags.        1,6;3,266 

Eatlmato  production  in  Ucn.aark  a-:d 
Ilolstein  . . .  7,078,216  qra  grain 

Wheat qra.  874,106 

Rye  qrs.  1,9(»,43« 

Barley qr>.  2,260,238 

Oata qrs.  2,884,725 

Ileans  and  peas qra  493,711 

Wheat qra  630,00i) 

Deans qrs.  600,000 

Bitrioy  and  maize  . .  .qn.  460,000 

Cotton,  Egyptian . . .  .cwt  6,000 

Cotton,  faroign cwt.  200,000 

Linseed qra  87,B!X) 

Currants tons.  18,920 

Exported  to  Great  Uritaia  from 
llanseatic  Towna 

Sugar cwt  8,622 

1849,  average  of  nine  years, 
2,987,876  qra. 

Wheat qra  449,736 

Ryo  qra  062,719 

Buckwheat qra.  830,091 

"-■I'y qrs.  488,030 

Oata qia  821,400 

Indian  corn qra  8,293,780 

Tobacco lbs.  1,840,000 

01! Iba        113,925,000 

Produce,  1849,  3,123,851  qra.  grain. 

Wheat qn.  686,160 

Barley qn.  213,336 

Rye qra  621,980 

Malae qn.  1,660,814 

OaU qrs.  41,601 

Average  produce,  6,328,126  qra 

Wheat qra  8,609,876 

Indian  com qrs.  1,616,825 

Barley qra.  440,876 

Chestnuts qra  848,760 

Rice qra  412,800 

61 


Coeatrl«r 


Hpoln. 


8wa4«n  A  Norway. 


Turkey . 


Two  Slelllea. . . 


Ohiaa. 


"TSCtiT 


1M49 ll,Ml,V12qra 

Whact qra  6.8«4,8S0 

liarle) qrs.  9,8M,84I 

Kya qra  1,9S8,«8S 

OaU  and  malae qn.  1,248,184 

WliieezporUd gall*.         4,284,ia« 


Sweden,  1887. 

Wheat 

Rye 

OaU  and  peas  , .   . 
Harlay . 


8,680,486  qra. 


ooLomat. 
Britlsli  Fossessionr, 

Indies 

Canada 


Cape  of  Good  Hope 


Australia 

New  South  Walea 
Ceylon 


Spanish  Posaesa 
Cuba 


Dutch  Possesiiona 
Java 


qra  137,608 

qra.  1,V8I,U0 

qra  l,USO,0iB 

qra,  1,013,001 

I'otatoea qra  8,318,811 

IbnIU  liport,  iHT.    Oalals,  1141. 

Wheat qra  398,858  180,038 

mi'„.» qra  806,81)3  .... 

Indian  .">m. qra  629,917  187,101 

> ,  194,188  qra  grain. 
Wheat  and  malae  . .  .qra  8,000,000 

Olive- jII tona  70,000 

Silk qrs.  1,400,080 

Cotton tona  10,000 

Mnseei' qn.  80,000 

Exported  June  80.  1849-'80. 

Tea 83,246,800  Iba 

On-st  BrIUlu lbs  63,966,800 

Other  countries Ibr.         29,283,600 

July  1,  18W),  t"  ■  u/  80,  1851. 
Great  Britain  ...        <ba         60,102,800 

1860. 

Indigc niaunda      110,000 

1847,  toUl  value. . . .  jC2,676.:86 


Qn. 

7,668.778 

6l8,7iT 

7,066,730 


Wheat. . 
Ilariey. . 

OaU 

Rye 

.Malae 1,187,656 

Buckwheat  . . .      4:i2,5TS 

Peas 1,763,836 

Potatoes 4,751,831 

Hides plecea 

4klns pieces, 

Tallow Iba 

Wool Iba 

1848. 
Pishrries £ 


V.lufc 

i.'l,'m,785 

68,019 

440,(88 

60,808 

142,894 

86,614 

819,830 

886,S8» 

811,(91 

261,664 

434,438 

1,010,807 

6S,S69 


Exported  to  Gveat  Britain,  1860, 


Cotton Iba 

1860. 

Sugar  produced tona 

ToUl  value  of  agricul- 
tural produce $ 

1860. 

Indigo cwt 

Pepper cwt 

(^'ocliineal Iba 


807,368 

260,000 

9,821,921 

831,436 
661,605 
186,636 


Pboduotiom  or  Wheat  in  tub  sbtibil  States  of  ma 
Union  in  1840  and  1860. 


SUtM  uil  TtrritorlM. 


IB40. 
Bnihilf. 

Alabama 8aS,fl62 

Arkansas 105,878 

California 

Columbia,  District  of . .         1 2, 147 

Connecticut 87,000 

Delaware 316,165 

Florida 413 

Georgia 1,801,880 

Illinois 8,336,898 

Indiana 4,049,376 

Iowa 161,693 

Kentucky 4,803,162 

Louisiana 60 

Maine 848,166 

MaryUnd 8,346,783 

Massachusetts 167,923 

Michigan 2,157,103 

Mississippi 196,626 

Missouri 1,037,386 

New  Hampshire 422,124 

New  Jersey 774,203 

New  York 12,286,418 

North  Carolina. .......    1,960,856 

Ohio 16,671,661 

Pennsylvania 13,213,077 

Rhode  Islund  3,098 

South  Carolina 968,354 

Tennessee 4,569,692 

Texas 

Vermont 495,800 

Virginia 10,109,716 

Wisconsin 212,116 

Minnesota  Territory...  .... 

New  Hexioo  Territory  .  .... 

Oregon  Territory .... 

UUS  Territory .... 

ToUl 83,613,270 


laso. 

BhiIkIi. 
2M,044 
1(9.689 
17,228 
17,370 
41,768 
482,811 
1,087 
1,088,684 
(,414,676 
6,814,488 
1,630,881 
2,142,822 
417 
396,860 
4,494,680 
31,211 
4,028,839 
187,990 
8,(81,663 
185.688 
1,601,190 
13,181,498 
8,180,102 
14,487,351 
15,367,691 
49 
1,066,277 
1,619,386 
41,729 
636,(56 
11,812,618 
4,286,181 
1,401        . 
196,61«    , 
311,943 
107.701    P- 

100,486,844  ■'*" 


;U, 


^WHE 


mo 


WHE 


EnoBT«  or  Domnio  WuiAt  ahd  Fioim  rBon  tru  UmraD  Statu  roa  tui  Yiab  bhdino  jxm  80,  185T. 


WkiUuraiportod. 

Wluat.                              1 

Flour.                           1 

Buahth. 

Valu.            1 

b«mta. 

v.l». 

Aiiatie  Kuaik 

"iio 

18.648 
8,000 

S74;S6» 

8,660,084 

1,0194)3!> 

188,8U1 

24,0.^6 

1,666,641 

143,668 

14,825 

»,i6o 

1.400 

86,983 

531 

1,146,999 

880,129 

80V,6i7 

893,077 

4.770 

7,907 

sebisos 

12,103 
1,631 

■$128 

19,479 
8,126 

417,601 

18.435  825 

1,644,787 

232,486 

41,698 

1,807,467 

221.660 

23,918 

20,868 

2,000 

64.683 

1,040 

1,860,831 

615,676 

Boiw) 

640,002 

7,976 

10,171 

699,086 

17;47« 
440 

'i,m 

60 

160 

979 

4,603 

84,798 

1,686 

6,201 

4,477 

13,827 

6.690 

'2.030 

6,098 

1,027,066 

121,160 

22,272 

46,891 

478 

118,857 

430.281 

34S.643 

16,641 

60,017 

19,087 

10,029 

98,865 

8;S7» 

166,644 

29,269 

6.824 

83.021 

249 

72,381 

165.660 

2,886 

46,145 

22,293 

68,671 

2,209 

597 

893 

1,785 

12,898 

10 

1,168 

4,028 

50,029 

666 

24.«8'J 

616 

10,991 

47.889 

607,184 

72,961 

60.021 

0,689 

1,920 

733 

8,65S 

66 

11.690 

2,333 

4,814 

$760 

1,808 

6,846 

80,489 

863,649 

10,967 

89,228 

80,2«I8 

104.892 

60.875 

14.640 

86.710 

6,906,7«9 

887,140 

164,020 

810,157 

8,793 

717,245 

2,881,803 

1,68.8.027 

96.767 

l!i!0,778 

1  ST., '280 

76,079 

8i'8.070 

'22.704 

1,001,506 

198,043 

43,499 

284,166 

1,802 

499,188 

1,120.717 

16,791 

824,410 

162,'2i5 

461,148 

16,813 

4,360 

8,196 

12,006 

84,407 

90 

8,605 

29.279 

R72.ni6 

4, 2)14 

179.03S 

4.998 

126,141 

861,174 

8,900  407 

612,471 

878.RI0 

53,626 

16.940 

5,804 

30.8t2 

6.878 

108,686 

17, '.145 

29.riO:i 

KuHlan  PoiMiiion*  Id  North  America 

■wadlth  WMt  Inliai 

DanUh  Wail  Indlai 

Hunburg , 

Holland 

Dutch  Weallndlw 

Dntch  Oulana 

Dutch  Kaat  Indtei 

Belgium 

England , 

Scotland ^ 

Ireland 

Qlbrmltir 

Halt* 

t;anada    

Other  lirltiah  North  American  Poueiaiona.. . 
BrItUh  West  Indlei 

British  Oalana 

Britlib  ronewioni  in  Aftlca 

Other  porta  in  Africa 

British  AuatreH<i 

Britiih  Eaat  Indtei 

Fnneh  We«t  Indies 

Spftln  on  the  MftditerrancAii 

Cub* 

Fortunl 

Hadelm 

C»p«  da  Verd  Iitandi 

gfU^inia 

Two  Sicillei 

Austria 

Turke V  tn  KuroDO 

Tuilcey  la  Asts 

Hayti 

Ssn  DominffO 

Mexico 

IfraatI , 

Uruguay,  or  Cisplatino  Republic 

ChTll 

|>eru 

Ecuador    

Sand  Mrich  Iilande 

China                           

Whale-fliherlM          

U  neertain  pUcen 

Total,  1866-'B7 

H,570,:i8l 

$22,240,867 

;).7 12,063 

$-2&,8»2,81U 

EzroBTS  op  rnKKioN  Wnx*T  and  I'l.oi-h  rnoM  Tim  I'nitku 

HTATXa  FOE  TUB  VEAR  irNKINa  .lU.NI!  30,  1HI)7. 


1          Wklllwr  tiparM. 

WhMl. 

Wh«'-        M.          1 

Uu>h«U. 

Valua. 

r- 

Valu. 

$•210.2113 

1,925 

14,449 

8,uio 

$2*28.677 
$10,248 
2I8,4'29 

3.').07U 

6,173 

41,843 
10,678 
81,166 

$66,302 

li,il3 

$fl7.Tl5 
+  17.ii.'a 

6-i.8;;i 

45.;  86 

5tO 

3,355 

"600 

Sco'land 

■■rltiah  N.  Am.  1'aM. 
t:patn  on  the  Atlantic. 
China 

Total 

')0..".8t) 

2.r«03 

47,818 

From  warchmiKi 

Not  fW>m  wairliouso  . 

The  importa  of  wheat  into  the  United  State*  are 
merely  nominal,  being,  I'or  the  year  ending  June  8U, 
1857,  as  follows : 


Wb«n(«  importtd.  Bwhtli. 

Ilamburs 834 

Sandiricn  Islandu 800 

Othcrplacoi J* 

Total C63 


Ttlu. 

$'*9 

894 

27 

$900 


Formerly  tlio  exfiort  of  brcadntuni  from  the  United 
States  was  principally  made  up  of  flour,  but  of  late  years 
It  has  l)een  found  advantageous  to  ship  wheat  in  bulk, 
especially  from  the  interior  grain  markets,  without 
traoibipment ;  and,  as  may  l>e  seen  from  the  preced- 


ing statement,  at  present  the  ixport  of  wheat  is  nearly 
equal  that  of  flour. 

The  consumption  of  the  country,  per  the  census  fig- 
ures of  product,  population,  and  export,  for  the  years 
1840  and  1850,  and  the  rate  of  inrrcase  in  population 
being  known,  the  results  arc  ns  follows : 


Ymh. 

Poptttntlon. 

roM'imtttion 
•talf,  Bunhali. 

Arlual        ! 
KxpoH.       1 

1840 

17,IIO'.t,tiftO 
2.1.'.'67,7-20 
24,023,910 
24.780.100 
'2f),5:)fl,'2!m 
2tf,2'.l2,4S0 
27,018.07.1 
27,804.803 

04,r06,447 
64,lh2.9N« 
64.483,^96 
06.780,815 
89.377,026 
93,023,090 
94.070,!)66 
97,317,020 

ii,r."<.o;8 

8.8.7,1117 
I'2.'.i4S.4»n 
1S,000,«HO 
18,'.ir>8.9!IO 
'.IS.liS.ftOS 

7,WI.M4 
80,00(1,000 

1850 

1851 

1862 

1858 

1854 

1S65 

1866 

run. 

Rmil. 

Crop. 

PrlMin 
Naw  Yolk. 

1840 

8,48'2.727 
11.479.»'2'2 
12.000.000 
11,689,808 
12,600,IHI0 
18.iM)o.miO 
18,ftOfl,oml 
18.600.000 

1 r 

84,8-27.272 
1IM.479.923 
110.0.12,!;94 
117,Ml,r:01 
12l.18a.(M8 
183,I72,'286 
114fl91,9Jt9 
140.817,000 

$5'44 

&m 

flC8 
4 '37 
4'!'4 
9■'2.^ 
9  60 

1850 

1851 

1853  

1864 

19H6 

1856 

WHI 


1971 


WHI 


AMomm  or  Indian  Corn  awb  CoRN-MSAin  ani>  or  Wiieat, 

WniAT  FlOUB,  AHD  WUBAT  Sillr-USEAU  kzpoktid  vbom 

TUB  United  Mtatib  dubino  a  1'bbiou  or  tuibty-iix 
Ybau,  hacu  bnvinu  on  tub  SUtu  or  Jdnk. 


early 


YMH. 


1831.. 
1812. . 
lei's. . 
1824.. 
1825.. 
1826.. 
1827.. 
IS'^S. . 
1829.. 
1880.. 
1831.. 
1832. . 
1838.. 
1S34. . 
1S36. . 
1830. . 
1837.. 
1838.. 
188». . 
184'). . 
1841. 
1842. , 
1843.. 
1844. 
1845. 
1840. 
1847. 
1848. 
1849. 
1850. 
1861. 
1852. 
1853. 
ISM. 
IR65. 

la.'W. 

1857. 


ViltMofum 

Vslu  of  Wkui 

MdlU 

andiu 

MkaufMtan*. 

MsnarAetarw. 

$616,279 

ft4.476,857 

9UU,S56 

6,287,286 

930,489 

6,151,437 

736,340 

6,977,255 

878,078 

4,460,679 

1,007,821 

4,411,870 

1,022,464 

4,645.784 

82^,858 

4,464,774 

974,688 

6,»7J,920 

607,119 

6,820,603 

992,061 

10,712,V61 

758,775 

6,229,858 

871,814 

6,896,167 

696,4S8 

4,7il2,0S7 

1,217,6119 

4.607,881 

725,262 

8,810,421 

gil,6J4 

3,26S,707 

864,391 

3,816,110 

709,616 

7,410,232 

1,043,516 

12,208,0811 

906,411 

8,060,668 

962,987 

8,615,731 

736,916 

4.339,414 

1,045,037 

7,048,401 

1,063,293 

6,101,066 

2,181,744 

18,717,832 

1R.6«6,546 

82,739,427 

6,646,084 

16,482,380 

9,136.994 

13,401,748 

4.653,8)4 

8.074,488 

2,385,415 

11,8;14,349 

2,I14,U06 

14,743,261 

2,084,051 

19,501,817 

7,077,258 

40.616,956 

8,19S,6:)8 

12,S83,!187 

8,798,263 

46,231,411 

6,142,467 

48.082,&ai 

Whip,  ia  sea  language,  a  rope  passed  through  a 
single  block  or  pulley. 

Wblrlpool,  a  vortax,  eddy,  or  gulf,  where  the 
water  has  a  circular  motion.  Whirlpools  are  produced 
by  the  meeting  of  currents  which  run  in  different  direc- 
tions. Their  danger  to  navigation  is  well  known,  but 
is,  perhaps,  not  equal  to  the  dread  which  sailors  enter- 
tain  of  them.  Some  of  the  most  celebrated  are  the 
Euripus,  near  the  coast  of  Ncgropont ;  the  Charybdis, 
in  the  Straits  of  Sicily;  and  the  Maelstrom,  on  the 
northern  coast  of  Norwaj . 

Vnilrlvrind,  a  revolving  column  or  mass  of  air, 
supposed  with  most  probability  to  be  produced  by  tlio 
meeting  of  two  currents  of  air  blowing  in  opposite  di- 
rections, but  ascribed  by  some  to  electricity.  It  is 
analogous  to  the  'whirlpool,  When  the  opposite  cur- 
rents have  the  same  velocity,  tlie  circulation  will  bo 
maintained  at  the  same  spot ;  but  if  the  motion  of  one 
of  them  is  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  other,  it  will 
transport  the  whirling  motion  with  its  excess  of  celer- 
ity, and  a  progressive  and  rotatory  motion  are  thus 
maintained  at  llie  same  time.  Whirlwinds  generally 
occur  in  summer,  .tnd  are  most  violent  in  tropical  coun- 
tries, where  they  fro<iuently  produce  most  destructive 
eftects. 

Whisky,  a  spirit  obtained  by  distillation  from 
corh,  sugar,  or  molasses,  though  generally  from  the 
former.  Whisky  is  the  national  tpirit,  if  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  but  that  distilled  in 
the  former  is  generally  reckoned  superior  to  that  of  the 
latter. — See  Spiuits.  Whisky  is  a  corruption  of  the 
IrisJi  word  usquebaugh.  This  ardent  spirit  may  be 
manufactured  from  barley  malt  alone ;  from  the  raw  or 
unninlted  barley  mixed  with  from  a  third  to  a  ninth  of 
malt ;  from  a  mixture  of  raw  barley,  wheat,  rye,  or  oats, 
witli  from  a  sixth  to  a  tenth  of  barley  malt ;  or  from  a 
mixture  of  raw  barley,  or  big,  with  sugar;  or  from 
sugar  or  molasses  alone.  Wlien  barley  malt  is  alone 
used,  the  processes  are  simple,  and  the  rpirit  produced 
has  a  more  agreeable  flavor,  and  is  more  esteemed; 
but,  in  consequence  of  tho  heavy  duty  on  malt,  dis- 
tillers have  been  induced  to  employ  large  quantities  of 


unmalted  grain,  and  of  late  years  no  small  proportion 
of  sugar  and  molasses,  adding  merely  enough  of  malt 
to  induce  the  chemical  conversion  of  the  starch  in  the 
unmalted  grain  into  grape  sugar. 

During  the  germination  of  barley  (as  in  its  conver- 
sion into  malt)  a  peculiar  substance  is  generated  in  the 
grain  called  diastase,  which  acts  chemically  ou  the 
starch  of  the  grain,  converting  it  first  into  a  kind  of 
gum  called  dextrine,  and  then  into  a  sweet  substance 
identical  in  composition  with  grape  sugar.  It  has 
been  found  that  this  diastase  can  convert  2000  parts  of 
starch  into  grape  sugar;  and  it  is  of  this  valuable 
property  that  the  distiller  avails  himself  when  he  adds 
malt  to  his  raw  grain.  To  save  tho  more  expensive 
article  malt,  he  uses  only  so  much  as  experiment  has 
proved  will  suffice  to  change  the  starch  of  the  raw 
grain  into  sugar  when  mixed  with  it  in  his  mosh-tun. 
The  distiller,  therefore,  to  prepare  tho  saccharine  fluid 
for  his  operations,  has  to  go  through  all  the  processes 
of  brewing  before  he  gets  it  ready  for  the  still. — Set 
article  Brewing. 

The  Manufacture  of  WhUley. — Cincinnati  has  become 
the  greatest  whisky  market  in  the  world,  and  tho  Ohio 
Valley  the  most  important  whisky-producing  region 
with  which  we  are  acquainted.  The  distilleries  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinnati  arc  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  are 
said  to  exhibit  many  improvements  devised  by  Invent- 
ive genius.  Steam  is  made  to  perform  nearly  all  the 
labor.  Few  men  are  employed,  and  they  do  little  else 
than  look  at  tho  machines  as  they  perform  the  work. 
Tho  quantity  of  com  consumed  in  a  single  distillery  in 
Cincinnati  is  about  one  thousand  bushels  per  day,  from 
which  about  4000  gallons  of  whisky  are  produced. 
This  gives  for  this  single  establishment  a  consumption 
of  312,000  bushels  of  corn  per  annum,  and  a  production 
of  1,248,000  gallons  of  whisky.  Wo  have  not  the  data 
upon  which  to  base  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
whisky  produced  in  the  Ohio  Valley.  The  quantity 
sold  in  the  Cincinnati  market  annually  is  about  220,000 
barrels,  or  about  9,000,000  gallons.  This  is  probably 
not  moro  than  one  half  the  production  of  Ohio  and 
Indiana  alone.  AVo  presume  that  the  production  is 
18,000,000  gallons,  and  find  the  consumption  of  com 
averaging  four  and  a  half  million  bushels.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  production  of  whisky  in  tho  Ohio  Valley 
is  50,000,000  gallons  per  annum,  involving  a  consump- 
tion of  12,.'JO0,000  bushels  of  com,  tho  average  valuo  of 
which  is  $5,000,000.  The  demand  for  the  article  is 
great,  and  daily  increasing. 

White  Sea.  The  entrance  to  the  port  of  Arch- 
angel, situated  on  the  right  bank  of  tho  Dwina,  about 
thirty  miles  from  its  mouth,  is  interrupted  by  a  bar, 
over  which  vessels  drawing  moro  than  fourteen  feet  of 
water  can  not  poss.  Larger  ships  discharge  and  load 
outside  the  bar.  The  trade  of  Archangel  extends  as 
far  OS  Siberia,  and  olong  the  coasts  of  the  White  Sea, 
east  and  west.  Previous  to  tho  founding  of  St.  Peters- 
burg this  was  the  only  place  of  maritime  commerce  in 
the  empire.  Since  that  period  its  trade  has  consider- 
ably declined.  The  River  Dwina  is  connected  with 
the" Volga  and  Neva  by  canals;  but,  owing  to  tho 
rigor  of  the  climate,  tho  port  of  Archangel  is  open  only 
from  July  to  September.  Its  imports  consist  of  folo- 
nial  goods,  salt,  woolens,  and  hardwares.  Ii.  18.")2 
there  entered  this  port  715  vessels,  with  an  aggregate 
of  50,922  tons;  of  which  85  were  Inden  and  630  in  bal- 
last. These  all  cleared  with  freight.  Of  the  arrivals 
there  were  under  the  ICnglish  flag  27;)  vessels,  with  an 
aggregate  lipnnage  of  24,297  tons. 

Arcliangsl.  Oth«r  Porte. 

Imports  In  1852 friincs.    1,262,000  201,000 

Exports  In  1852 "       20,861,000  656,000 

Total,  year  1852. .. .       "       22,103,000  757,000 

Total  custom-house  receipts  from  the  five  ports  of 
the  White  Sea,  in  1852,  984,000  francs.  These  ports 
are  Archangel,  Oneg,  Kola,  Kemi,  Sounsky.  The  Im- 
ports of  Archangel  consist  of  dry  and  salted  fish,  sugar. 
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wines,  and  other  liquors,  salt,  and  peltries.     The  ex- 
ports are  flax,  linens,  linseed,  timber,  tar,  etc. 

Wigs.  The  wig-trade  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
connected  witli  manufactures  in  hair.  The  French  arc 
famous  in  this  department  There  b  a  regular  hair- 
harvest  in  some  of  the  central  districts  of  France ;  Paris 
firms  send  agents  into  those  districts  in  the  spring  of 
the  year,  who  pu'.chuse  the  beautiful  trusses  which  the 
country  maidens  have  been  cultivating  for  that  pur- 
pose: tliis  hair-crop  is  as  much  an  annual  affair  as  a 
corn-crop  in  the  fields.  The  price  paid  is  about  three- 
pence (English)  per  ounce ;  but  the  agents  usually  pay 
for  the  hair  with  ribbons,  handkerchiefs,  and  other 
trinkets,  at  fairs  and  markets.  Not  the  least  curious 
feature  is,  that  the  agents  can  distinguish  the  hair  of 
one  district  from  that  of  another  not  far  distant — an 
ethnograpliical  feat  which  might  puzzle  a  learned 
naturalist — and  attach  a  money  value  to  this  difference. 
If  it  be  true,  as  is  asserted,  that  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds'  weight  of  women's  hair  is  thus  anuually  sold  in 
the  country  districts  of  France,  it  must  bo  admitted  to 
form  a  very  singular  kind  of  commerce.  The  agents 
sort  and  clean  the  hair,  and  then  dispose  of  it  to  the 
Paris  firms  at  about  double  the  former  price.  Then 
comes  the  art  of  the  peruquier  to  fashion  this  hair  into 
wigs,  perukes,  and  scnips — some  of  which  command  a 
very  high  price.  Of  tlio  "transparent  wigs,"  the 
"ventilating  wigs,"  the  "bald  white  wigs,"  the  "gos- 
samer-parting wigs,"  the  "fronts  with  each  hair  fixed 
separately,"  and  other  wonders  of  wig-making,  we 
have  been  abundantly  informed  by  our  advertising 
peruquiers. 

TVind-milla.  They  are  of  great  antiquity,  and 
some  writers  slate  them  to  bo  of  Itoman  invention  ;  but 
certainly  wc  arc  indebted  for  the  wind-mill  to  the  Sara- 
cens. They  are  said  to  have  been  originall}'  intro- 
duced into  Europe  by  the  knights  of  St.  John,  who 
took  the  hint  from  wlint  they  hud  seen  in  the  crusades. 
— IIakek.  Wind-mills  were  first  known  in  Spain, 
France,  and  Germany,  in  1299. — Ani>kkson.  Wind 
saw-mills  were  invented  liy  a  Dutchman  in  l(i33,  when 
one  was  erected  near  tbo  Strand,  in  London. 

TVindow*.  tSVctiu.vss.  There  were  windows  in 
Pompeii,  A.ii.  70,  as  is  evident  from  its  ruins.  It  is 
certain  that  windows  of  some  kind  were  glazed  .to  onrly 
as  the  third  century,  if  not  before,  though  the  fashion 
was  not  introduced  until  it  was  done  by  Itcnnet,  a.ii. 
C33.  Windows  of  glass  were  used  in  private  houses, 
but  the  glass  was  imported,  1777. — .VnukbisoS.  In 
England  about  CODO  houses  now  have  fifty  windows 
and  upward  in  each  ;  about  375,0l)U  have  ten  windows 
and  upward  ;  and  72.i,000  have  seven  windows,  or  loss 
than  seven.  The  window-ta.x  in  England  was  first 
enacted  in  order  to  defray  the  expense  of  and  deficiency 
in  the  rc-coiuagc  of  gold,  7  William  III.,  1095. 

Winds.  The  prevailing  winds  in  the  Caribbean 
Sea  and  southern  parts  of  the  (Julf  of  Me.xico  are  the 
northeast  trade-winds.  Tlicy  have  tlieir  ofliccs  to  per- 
furni  in  the  river  ba.sin8  of  inter-tropical  America,  au<l 
the  rains  which  they  nuiy  discharge  into  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  now  anil  then  arc  exceptions,  not  the  rule. 
The  winds  from  the  north  can  not  brinir  vapors  from 
the  great  lakes  to  make  rains  for  tlie  Mississippi,  for 
two  reasons:  tst.  Tlie  basin  of  tlic  great  lakes  receives 
from  the  atmosphere  more  water  in  tlie  shape  of  rain 
than  they  give  back  in  the  shape  of  vapor.  The  .St. 
Lawrence  Uivcr  carries  olfthe  excess.  2d.  The  mean 
climate  of  the  lake  country  is  colder  than  that  of  the 
Mississipi  i  Valley,  and  therefore,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  temp  ilure  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  unfavor- 
able for  condensing  vapor  from  tliat  (|uarter.  It  can 
not  c(nne  from  the  Atlantic,  because  the  greater  part 
of  the  Mississippi  Valley  is  to  the  windward  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  winds  that  blow  across  this  ocean  go 
to  Europe  with  their  vapors;  and  in  the  Pacific,  (Vom 
the  parallels  of  Culifurnla  down  to  the  equator,  the  di- 
rection iif  llic  winil  at  tlii!  ••urfiice  is  from,  not  towuril. 


the  basin  of  the  Mississippi.  Therefore  It  seemed  to 
be  established  with  some  degree  of  probability,  or,  if 
that  expression  be  too  strong,  with  something  like  ap- 
parent plausibility,  that  the  rain  winds  of  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley  do  not,  as  a  general  rule,  get  their  vapors 
from  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  nor  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  nor  from  the  great  lakes,  nor  from  that  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  which  the  northeast  trade- 
winds  prevail. 

Southfcat  Trade-windt. — After  the  northeast  trades 
have  blown  out  their  season,  which  in  India  ends  in 
April,  the  great  arid  plains  of  Central  Asia,  of  Tartary, 
Thibet,  and  Mongolia,  become  heated  up;  they  rarefy 
the  air  of  the  northeast  trades,  and  cause  it  to  ascend. 
This  rarefaction  and  ascent,  liy  their  demand  for  an  in- 
draught, are  felt  by  the  air  which  the  foutheast  trade- 
winds  bring  to  the  equatorial  Doldrums  of  the  Indian 
Ocean :  it  rushes  over  into  Iho  northern  hcmiaphere  to 
supply  the  upward  draught  from  the  heated  plains  as 
the  southwest  monsoons.  The  forces  of  diurnal  rota- 
tion assist  to  give  these  winds  their  westing.  Thus 
the  southeast  trades,  in  certain  parts  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  are  converted,  during  the  summer  and  early 
autumn,  into  southwest  monsoons.  These  then  come 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Sea  of  Arabia  loaded  with 
moisture,  and,  striking  with  it  perpendicularly  upon 
the  Ghauts,  precipitate  upon  that  narrow  strip  of  land 
between  this  range  anil  the  Arabian  Sea  an  amount  of 
water  that  is  tridy  astonishing.  Here,  then,  are  not 
only  the  conditions  for  causing  more  rain,  now  on  the 
west,  now  on  the  cast  side  of  this  mounlain  range,  but 
the  conditions  also  for  the  most  copious  precipitation. 
Accordingly,  when  we  come  to  consult  rain-gauges, 
and  to  ask  meteorological  observers  in  India  about  the 
fall  of  rain,  they  tell  us  that  on  the  western  slopes  of 
tho  Ghauts  it  sometimes  reaches  the  enormous  depth 
of  twelve  or  fifteen  inches  in  one  day.  Were  the  Andes 
stretched  along  the  eastern  instead  of  the  western  coast 
of  America,  wc  should  have  an  amount  of  precipitation 
on  their  eastern  slopes  that  would  be  truly  astonishing; 
for  the  water  which  the  Amazon  and  the  other  majestic 
streams  of  South  America  return  to  tho  ocean  would 
still  bo  precipitated  between  the  sea-shore  and  tho 
crest  of  these  mountains.  These  winds  of  India  then 
continue  their  course  to  the  Himalaya  range  as  dry 
winds.  In  crossing  this  range,  they  are  subjected  to  a 
lower  temperature  than  that  to  which  they  were  e.\. 
posed  in  crossing  the  (ihauts.  Here  tliey  drop  more 
of  their  moisture  in  the  shape  of  snow  and  rain,  and 
then  pass  over  into  the  thirsty  lauds  beyond  with 
scarcely  enough  vapor  in  them  to  make  even  a  cloud. 
Thence  they  ascend  into  tlie  upper  air,  there  to  boconie 
counter-currents  in  the  general  system  of  atmc^iihericul 
circulation. 

liain-winth  arc  the  winds  wliich  convey  the  vapor 
from  the  sea,  where  it  is  taken  up,  to  other  parts  of  the 
earth,  where  it  is  let  lown  either  as  snow,  hail,  or  ruin. 
As  a  general  riilo  the  trade-winds  may  be  regnr  led  as 
tho  evajiorating  winds;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
their  circuit,  Ibiy  are  converted  into  monsoons,  or  the 
variables  of  either  h'lnisphere,  they  then  generally  be- 
come also  th'i  r:;in-winds — t'specially  the  monsoon.? — 
for  certain  localities.  Thus  the  southwest  niunsuoiis 
of  the  Indian  Occnn  are  tho  rain-winds  for  the  west 
coast  of  Ilindostan.  In  like  nianner,  the  .\frlcan  mon- 
soons of  the  Atlantic  are  the  winds  which  feed  the 
springs  of  tho  Niger  and  tho  Senegal  wi.'h  rains.  I'pon 
every  water-shed  which  is  drained  into  the  .'ea,  the 
precipitation,  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  slicil  so  drain- 
ed, may  be  cunsidcred  as  greater  than  the  evaporation, 
by  the  amount  of  water  which  runs  oft'  through  tho 
river  into  the  sea.  In  this  view,  all  rivers  may  be  re- 
garded as  iniinensc  rain-gange.s,  and  the  voluine  of 
water  annually  discharged  by  any  one  as  an  cxprcs- 
sh. '.  of  the  ipiantily  which  is  amiually  evaporated  from 
the  sea,  carried  back  by  the  winds,  and  precipitated 
throughout  Ihowhole  extent  of  the  valley  that  isdrain- 
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cd  by  it.  Now,  if  we  Icnew  the  rain-winds  from  the 
dry,  fur  each  locality  and  season  generally  throughout 
such  a  basin,  wc  should  be  enabled  to  determine,  with 
some  degree  of  probability  at  least,  as  to  the  part  of 
the  ocean  from  which  such  rains  were  evaporated. 
And  thus,  notwithstanding  all  the  eddies  caused  by 
mountain  chains  and  other  uneven  surfaces,  we  might 
detect  the  general  course  of  the  atmospherical  circula- 
tion over  the  land  as  well  as  the  sea,  and  make  the 
general  courses  of  circulation  in  each  valley  as  obvious 
to  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  as  is  the  current  of  the 
Mississippi,  or  of  any  other  great  river,  to  his  senses. 

These  investigations  as  to  the  rain-winds  at  sea  in- 
dicate that  the  vapors  which  supply  the  sources  of  the 
Amazon  with  rain  are  talccn  up  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  by  the  northeast  and  soutlieast  trade-winds ;  and 
many  circumstances,  some  of  which  have  already  been 
detailed,  tend  to  show  that  the  winds  which  feed  the 
Mississippi  with  rains  get  their  vapor  in  the  southeast 
trade-wind  region  of  the  other  hemisphere.  For  in- 
stance, we  knovi  from  observation  that  the  trade-wind 
re};ions  of  the  ocean,  be^'ond  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  land,  are,  for  the  most  part,  rainless  regions,  and 
that  the  trade-wind  zones  may  be  described,  in  a  hye- 
tographic  sense,  as  the  evaporating  regions.  They 
also  show,  or  rather  indicate,  as  a  general  rule,  that, 
leaving  the  polar  limits  of  the  two  trade-wind  systems, 
and  approaching  the  nearest  pole,  the  precipitation  is 
greater  than  the  evaporation  until  the  point  of  maxi- 
mum cold  is  reached. 

And  we  know  also  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  south- 
east and  northeast  trade-winds,  which  come  from  a 
lowiT  and  go  to  a  higher  temperature,  are  the  evapo- 
rating winds,  1.  e.,  they  evaporate  more  than  they  pre- 
cipitaie ;  while  those  winds  which  come  from  a  higher 
and  go  to  a  lower  temperature  are  the  rain-winds,  t.  e., 
they  precipitate  more  than  they  evaporate.  That  such 
is  the  case,  not  only  do  researches  indicate,  but  reason 
teaches,  and  philosopliy  intimates.  These  views,  there- 
fore, suggest  the  inquiry  as  to  the  sulHciency  of  tlic 
Atlantic,  after  supplying  the  sources  of  the  Amazon 
and  its  tributaries  with  their  waters,  to  supply  also  the 
sources  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  and 
of  all  the  rivers,  great  and  small,  of  North  America  and 
Europe.  A  careful  study  of  the  rain-winds,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Wiml  and  Current  Charts,  will  probably 
indicate  to  us  the  "springs  in  the  ocean"  which  supply 
the  vapors  for  the  rains  that  are  carried  oft'  by  those 
groat  rivers.  "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea;  yet 
the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place  from  whence  the 
rivers  come,  Ihither  they  return  again."  — Maury's 
Phijs.  (Jeitg, 

Wind-saila,  in  a  ship,  are  made  of  common  sail- 
cloth, and  are  usually  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  long 
according  to  the  size  of  the  ship,  and  are  of  the  form 
of  o  cone  ending  obtusely.  When  they  are  made  use 
of,  they  ore  hoisted  by  ropes  to  obout  two-thirds  or 
more  of  their  height,  with  their  bases  distended  circu- 
larly, and  their  apex  hanging  downward  in  the  hatch- 
ways of  the  ship.  Above  each  of  these  one  of  the 
common  sails  is  so  disposed  that,  the  greatest  part  of 
the  air  rushing  against  it  is  directed  into  the  wind- 
sail,  and  conveyed  into  the  body  of  tho  ship,  to  pro- 
duce ventilation,  etc. 

'Wind'ward,  in  sea-language,  denotes  any  thing 
toward  that  point  from  whence  tho  wind  blows,  in  re- 
spect of  a  ship :  thus  windward  tide  is  the  tide  which 
runs  against  tho  wind. 

Wine  (Ger.  Wein;  Fr.  Tin,-  It.  ond  Sp.  Ftno; 
Port.  \'inho;  liuss.  Wino,  Wtnogradnoe  winoe ;  Lat.  Fi- 
num  Qr.  Oivoc ;  Arab.  Khimr),  the  fermented  juice  of 
tlie  grape,  or  berries  of  tho  vino  (Vitit  viniftra).  The 
vine  is  indigenous  to  Persia  and  the  Levant;  but  it  is 
now  found  in  most  temperate  regions.  The  limits 
within  which  it  is  cultivated  in  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere of  the  Old  World  vory  from  about  15°  to  48°  and 
62° ;  but  in  North  America  it  is  not  cultivated  farther 


north  than  38°  or  40°.  It  is  rarely  grown  at  a  greater 
altitude  than  3000  feet.  From  Asia  the  vine  was  in- 
troduced into  Greece,  and  thence  into  Italy.  The 
Phoceans,  who  founded  Marseilles,  carried  the  vino  to 
the  south  of  France ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
introduced  into  Burgundy  till  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 
The  ancient  writers  give  tho  most  contradictory  ac- 
counts with  respect  to  the  introduction  of  the  vine  into 
Gaul. — See  the  learned  and  excelknt  work  o/"Lb  Grand 
d'Aussy,  Vie  Privie  des  Fran^nis.  The  species  of  Vitis 
indigenous  to  North  America  is  very  different  from  the 
Vitia  vinifera.  In  favorable  seasons  the  vino  ripens 
in  the  open  air  in  England;  and  in  the  11th  and  12th 
centuries  considerable  quantities  of  inferior  wine  were 
made  from  native  grapes.  Vineyards  are  now,  how- 
ever, unknown  in  Great  Britain ;  but  the  grapes  raised 
in  hot-houses,  and  used  in  desserts,  are  excellent.  The 
vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil ;  but  that  which  is  light 
and  gravelly  seems  best  suited  for  the  production  of 
fine  wines.  It  succeeds  exi.remely  well  in  volcanic 
countries.  The  best  wines  of  Italy  are  produced  in 
the  neighl}orhood  of  Vesuvius ;  the  famous  Tokay  wine 
is  also  made  in  a  volcanic  district,  as  are  several  of  the 
best  French  wines ;  many  parts  of  tlie  south  of  Franco 
bearing  evident  marks  of  extinct  volcanoes.  Hermit- 
age is  grown  among  tho  debris  of  granite  rocks.  The 
most  favorable  situation  for  a  vineyard  is  upon  a  rising 
ground  or  hill  facing  the  southeast,  and  the  situation 
should  not  bo  too  confined ; 

apertos  ' 

Bacchus  aniat  collos. 

Tho  art  of  expressing  and  fermenting  the  juice  of 
the  grape  appears  to  have  been  practiced  from  the  re- 
motest antiquity.  The  sacred  writings  tell  us  that 
Noah  planted  a  vineyard  soon  after  the  deluge((ie».  ix. 
20) ;  and  a  modern  Latin  poet  ingeniously  represents 
the  vino  as  a  gift  from  Heaven,  to  console  mankind 
for  tho  miseries  entailed  upon  tlieni  by  that  grand 
catastrophe ! 

Omnia  rastatis  ergo  quum  ccrnoret  arvis 

Desoluta  Deus,  nobis  fclicia  vini 

Dona  dedit;  tristcs  Itominum  quo  munere  fovit 

Rellquias,  mundi  solatus  vite  ruinam  I 

Vanierii  Prod.  Rutticum,  lib.  xi. 

Species  of  Wine. — ^There  are  many  varieties  of  vines ; 
and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  differences  of 
soil,  climate,  mode  of  preparation,  etc.,  occasions  an 
extreme  variety  in  the  species  of  wine.  But  between 
places  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  where 
even  a  careful  obEsrver  would  hardly  remark  any  dif- 
ference, the  qualities  of  the  wines,  though  produced  by 
the  same  species  of  grape,  and  treated  in  the  same  way, 
are  often  very  diflferent.  A  great  deal  evidently  de- 
pends upon  tho  aspect  of  tho  vineyard ;  and  it  is  proba- 
ble that  a  good  deal  depends  on  peculiarities  of  soil. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  cause,  it  is  certain  that  there 
are  wiives  raised  in  a  few  limited  districts,  such  as 
Tokay,  Johanni8bcrger,Constautia,  the  best  Burgundy, 
Champagne,  Claret,  etc.,  that  no  art  or  care  has  hith- 
erto succeeded  in  producing  of  equal  goodness  in  other 
places. 

The  leading  character  of  wino  must  be  referred  to 
the  (dcohol  which  it  contains,  and  upon  which  its  in- 
toxicating powers  principally  depend ;  not  exclusively, 
however ;  for  some  of  the  lighter  wines,  if  brisk  and 
effervescent,  seem  to  derive  from  tho  admixture  of  car- 
bonic acid  a  peculiar  exhilarating  power  not  directly 
proportional  to  their  alcoholic  contents.  And  again, 
we  find  other  wines,  among  which  certain  Burgundies 
fitand  foremost,  which  are  eminently  heating,  though 
not  very  strong.  The  following  table  shows  the  quan- 
tity of  alcohol  (of  the  specific  gravity  of  826  at  C0°),  by 
measure,  contained  in  100  parts  by  measure  of  the  re- 
spective wines.  Some  other  vinous  and  spirituous 
liquors  have  been  added,  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
tho  relation  which  they  bear  to  wine  in  tho  proportion 
of  alcohol  which  they  contain. 
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It  is  ncccgsary,  however,  to  observe  that  the  propor- 
tion of  alcohol  ill  the  saino  wiiio  varies  materially  ac- 
cordiag  to  the  age  of  the  wtno  and  other  circumstan- 
ces, and  that  wines  having  tlic  some  quantities  of  al- 
cohol ill  each  may,  notwithstanding,  differ  essentially 
in  every  other  respect.  Practically  winca  arc  distin- 
guished by  their  color,  hardness  or  softness  on  tlie  pal- 
ate, their  aroma,  and  tiieir  being  still  or  effervescing. 
In  many  cases,  too,  the  same  variety  of  wine  may  lie 
distinguished  into  a  numlier  of  sub-varietict,  dilTtiring 
mora  or  less  in  one  or  more  of  these  particulars.  Thus, 
in  the  caso  of  Champagne,  some  varieties  are  red,  and 
othera  white  or  straw>colored ;  some  arc  dry  and  others 
sweet;  the  aroma  of  one  variety  differs  from  that  of 
another;  and,  while  some  arc  still,  others  have  every 
different  degree  of  effer^-escing  power.  The  same  va- 
riety exists  in  the  caso  of  cinrets,  and,  indeed,  of  al- 
most every  description  of  wine. 

The  differences  in  the  qualities  of  wines  depend  part- 
ly on  differences  in  the  vines,  but  more  on  the  differ- 


ences of  the  soils  in  which  they  are  planted,  in  the  ex- 
posure of  the  vineyards,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
grapes,  and  the  mode  of  mnnufacturing  the  wine. 
Though  the  vine  grows  in  every  sort  of  soil,  a  rising 
ground,  or  gently -sloping  hill  facing  the  south,  with  a 
loose,  gravelly,  or  rather  volcanic  soil,  is  by  far  the 
best  situation  for  a  vineyard.  It  is  in  such  situations 
that  all  the  Hnest  wines  are  produced. 

It  would  be  useless,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  to  attempt 
characterizing  the  dilTerent  sorts  of  wine  used.  Port  and 
sherry  have  long  enjoyed  a  decided  preponderance  in 
the  markets ;  and  it  must  be  admitted  that,  when  of 
good  quality  and  sparingly  used,  they  are  very  unex- 
ceptionable wines.  But  they  are  often  harsh,  and  have 
the  disadvantage  of  being  strong  and  heating,  so  that 
they  can  not  l>o  taken,  to  any  thing  like  e.tccss,  by 
most  persons  with  impunity.  They  are  well  enough 
for  a  glass  or  tw-o,  but  they  are  not  wines  for  conversa- 
tion or  society.  It  is  not  probable,  indeed,  had  it  not 
been  for  the  high  differential  duties  with  wliich  French 
wines  were  so  long  burdened,  that  the  use  of  port  and 
sherry  would  ever  have  been  so  general ;  and  since  tlio 
abolition  of  the  differential  duly  in  1881,  French  wines 
have  begun  gradually,  though  slowly,  to  make  their  way 
from  the  highest,  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been  most- 
ly conflned,  among  the  middle  classes.  They  are,  indeed, 
superior  in  almost  all  respects  to  every  other  variety. 
The  best  growths  of  claret,  Champagne,  and  Burgundy, 
seem  to  unite  all  the  qualities  required  to  constitute 
perfect  wines.  Ilod  they  1  lU  known  in  antiquity,  we 
apprehend  they  would  have  .  ngrossed  most  part  of  the 
praise  so  profusely  lavished  on  the  Praninian,  Cecuban, 
Kalornian,  and  other  renowned  wines  of  Greece  and 
Rome. — Bkande's  Vict. 

Ancient  Winei. — The  wines  of  Lesbos  and  Chios 
among  the  Greeks,  and  the  Falernian  and  Cecuban 
among  the  Komans,  have  acquired  an  immortality  of 
renown.  Great  uncertainty,  how-ever,  prevails  as  to 
the  nature  of  these  wines.  Dr.  Henderson  thinks  that 
the  most  celebrated  of  them  all,  the  Falernian,  aii- 
proachcd,  in  its  most  essential  characters,  near  to  Ma- 
deira. In  preparing  their  wines,  the  ancients  often 
inspissated  tlicm  till  they  became  of  the  consistence  of 
honey,  or  even  thicker.  These  were  diluted  with  water 
previously  to  their  being  drunk ;  and,  indeed,  the  habit 
of  mixing  wine  with  water  seems  to  have  prevailed 
much  more  in  antiquity  than  in  modern  times. 

Afixlern  M'inei. — The  principal  wines  made  use  of  in 
England  are  port,  sherry,  claret.  Champagne,  Madeira, 
hock,  Marsala,  Cape,  etc. 

Port,  the  after-dinner  wine,  is  produced  in  the  prov- 
ince of  I'pper  Diiuro,  in  Portugal;  and  is  shipped  at 
Oporto,  whence  its  name.  When  it  arrives  in  En- 
gland, it  is  of  1  dark  purple  or  inky  color ;  has  a  full, 
rough  iKMly,  with  an  astringent  bitter-sweet  taste,  and 
a  strong  flavor  and  odor  of  brandy.  After  it  has  re- 
mained some  years  longer  in  the  wood,  the  sweetness, 
roughness,  and  astringency  of  the  flavor  abate ;  but  it 
is  only  after  it  has  been  kept  10  or  16  years  in  battle 
that  the  odor  of  the  brandy  is  completely  subdued,  and 
the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  developed.  When  kept 
to  too  great  an  ago,  it  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its 
peculiar  flavor.  During  the  process  of  melioration,  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  extractive  and  coloring 
matter  is  precipitated  on  the  sides  of  the  vessels  in  the 
form  of  crust.  In  some  wines  this  change  occurs  much 
earlier  than  in  others.  A  large  quantity  of  brandy  is 
always  mixed  with  the  wine  shipped  from  Oporto  for 
Tagland.  Genuine  unmixed  port-wine  is  very  rarely 
met  with.  We  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  the 
compounded  article,  that,  were  it  possible  to  procure  it 
unmixed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  would  be  at  nil  suit- 
ed to  our  taste.  According  to  Mr.  Brande's  analysis, 
on  which,  however,  owing  to  the  differences  in  the 
quality  of  the  wine,  no  great  stress  can  be  laid,  port, 
as  used  in  England,  contains  about  23  per  cent,  of 
alcohol. 
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CIporto  Wine  Company. — ^Tha  quality  of  the  wine 
•hipped  from  Oporto  has  lieen  materially  injured  by 
the  monopoly  so  long  enjoj'ed  by  the  Opi>rto  Wine 
Company.    Tiiia  company  was  originally  founded  in 


1756,  during  the  administration  of  the  Marquia  Pom- 
bal.  A  certain  extent  of  territory  was  marked  out  by 
its  charter  as  the  only  district  on  the  Douro  in  which 
wine  could  be  raised  for  exportation :  the  absolute  dis- 
posal of  the  wines  raised  in  this  district  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  the  company,  who  were  further  authorized 
to  fix  the  prices  to  bo  paici  for  them  to  the  cultivators, 
to  prepare  them  for  exportation,  and  to  fix  the  price  at 
which  they  should  be  sold  to  foreigners !  It  is  obvious 
that  a  company  with  such  powers  could  not  be  any 
thing  else  than  an  intolerable  nuisance.  What  could 
be  more  ai'bitrar)  .id  unjust  than  to  interdict  the  ex- 
port of  all  wines  raised  out  of  the  limits  of  the  com- 
pany's tcrritorj'?  But  even  in  its  own  district,  its 
proceedings  were  oppressive  and  injurious.  The  com- 
pany annually  fixed,  by  a  fiat  of  their  own,  two  rates 
of  prices — one  for  the  vinho  de/eitoria,  or  wine  for  ex- 
portation ;  the  other  for  vinho  de  ramo,  or  wine  for  home 
consumption — at  which  the  cultivators  were  to  be  paid, 
whatever  might  be  the  quality  of  their  wines!  They 
had,  tlierefore,  no  motive  to  exert  superior  skill  and 
ingenuity;  but  contented  themselves  with  endeavor- 
ing to  raise,  at  the  least  possible  expense,  the  greatest 
supply  of  vinho  de/eitoria,  for  which  the  company  al- 
lowed the  highest  price.  All  emulation  was  thus  ef- 
fectually extinguished,  nnil  the  proprietors  who  pos- 
sesscd  vineyards  of  a  superior  quality  adulterated  their 
wines  with  inferior  growths,  so  as  to  reduce  them  to 
the  average  standard.  "  In  this  way,"  says  Dr.  Hen- 
derson, "  the  finer  products  of  the  Douro  vintages  have 
remained,  in  a  great  measure,  unknown  to  us;  and 
port-wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  single  liquor, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  of  nearly  uniform  flavor 
and  strength ;  varying,  it  is  true,  to  a  certain  extent  in 
quality,  but  still  always  approaching  to  a  definite 
standard,  and  admitting  of  few  degrees  of  excellence. 
The  manipulations,  the  admixtures — in  one  word,  the 
adulterations — to  which  the  best  wines  of  the  Cimo  do 
^ouro  are  subjected,  have  much  the  same  effect  as  if 
all  the  growths  of  Burgundy  were  to  be  mingled  in  one 
immense  vat,  and  sent  into  the  world  as  the  only  true 
Burgundian  wine.  The  delicious  produce  of  Romance, 
Chambertin,  and  the  Clos  Voug£out,  would  disappear, 
and  in  their  places  we  should  find  nothing  better  than 
a  second-rate  Beaune  or  Macon  wine." — History  of 
Ancient  and  Modem  Wines.  Not  only,  however,  did 
the  Oporto  Wine  Company  deteriorate  the  quality,  but 
they  also  raised  the  price  of  their  wines  to  an  enor- 
mous height.  Secured  against  the  competition  of  their 
countrymen,  and  enjoying  down  to  1831  a  nearly  ab- 
solute monopoly  of  the  British  markets  for  red  wines 
by  means  of  the  high  duties  on  those  of  France,  they 
filled  their  pockets  at  our  expense.  At  the  very  mo- 
ment when  tho  company  were  shipping  wine  for  En- 
gland at  £40  a  pipe,  they  frequently  shipped  the  same 
wine  to  other  countries  at  £20. — Fleetwood  Wil- 
liams on  the  Wine  Trade.  And  the  authentic  tables 
published  bj'  Balbi  show  that  the  price  of  wine  was 
trebled  and  quadrupled  under  the  management  of  this 
corporation. — Essai  Statistique  sur  le  Royaume  de  Por- 
tugal. 

It  is  long  since  the  injurious  influence  of  the  com- 
pany on  the  commerce  of  England  was  distinctly 
perceived  and  pointed  out.  So  far  back  as  1767,  the 
Board  of  Trade  laid  a  memorial  before  his  migesty  in 
council,  in  which  they  state,  "  Witli  respect  to  many 
particular  regulations  of  the  Oporto  Company,  which 
we  think  justly  objected  to  by  the  merchants  as  highly 
grievous  and  oppressive,  we  have  not  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  minute  description  of  them,  being 
of  opinion  that  one  general  and  fatal  objection  lies 
against  them  all;  viz.,  that  they  all  contribute  to  es- 
tablish in  the  company  a  monopoly  against  your  mij. 
esty's  subjects  from  which  by  treaty  they  have  a  right 
to  be  exempted."  But  notwithstanding  this  authori- 
tative exposition  of  the  injury  done  to  the  English  by 
this  monopoly,  and  the  experience  which  every  subse- 
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quent  }'«ar  kffbrded  of  its  miichievotti  influence,  such 
was  the  inveteracy  of  ancient  prejudice,  that  it  was  not 
till  1881  that  we  toolc  that  step  which,  had  it  been 
talien  a  century  before,  would  have  rid  ourselves  of  its 
evils  OS  well  as  a  host  of  others,  by  equalizing  the  du- 
ties on  French  and  Portuguese  wines,  and  putting  an 
end  to  the  injurious  preference  given  to  the  latter  by 
the  Methuen  treaty.  In  1883  Don  Pedro,  whose  daugh- 
ter had  been  raised  to  the  Portuguese  throne  mainly 
by  the  intervention  of  the  English,  issued  a  decree 
abolisliing  the  Old  Oporto  Company.  And  it  might 
have  been  supposed  that  once  abated,  the  nuisance 
would  not  have  been  again  revived.  But  such  waJ 
not  the  case.  A  new  wine  company  was  subsequently 
established,  with  privileges  little  less  oppressive  than 
those  of  the  old  company.  And  as  the  taste  for  French 
wine  had  made  little  progress  among  us  in  the  interval, 
we  suiTcred  from  the  monopoly  and  adulterations  prac- 
ticed and  sanctioned  by  tho  new  company,  as  we  had 
done  from  those  of  its  predecessor.  Its  mischievous 
influence  being  further  aggravated  by  a  heavy  export 
duty  on  wine  shipped  to  any  port  in  Europe,  was  lat- 
terly so  intolerable,  that  to  defeat  it  considerable  quan- 
tities of  port  were  imported  by  the  circuitous  route  of 
the  United  States.  However,  the  Arm  remonstrances 
of  the  British  government,  and  the  growing  dissatis- 
faction of  the  Portuguese  themselves,  have  at  length 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  more  equitable  and  less 
illiberal  system.  In  October  1852,  the  new  company 
was  abolished,  equal  duties  (about  Ua.  a  pipe)  were 
imposed  on  all  wines  exported,and  considerable,  though 
not  entire,  fre<>dom  was  given  to  the  trade, — For  fur- 
ther details,  see  article  OroitTO. 

Sherry  is  of  a  deep  amber  color ;  when  good,  it  has  a 
fine  aromatic  odor ;  its  taste  is  warm,  with  s<  no  de- 
gree of  the  agreeable  bitterness  of  tho  peach  Kernel. 
XVhen  new,  it  tastes  harsh  and  fiery ;  it  is  mellowed 
by  being  allowed  to  remain  4  or  6  rears  or  longer  in 
the  wood ;  but  it  does  not  attain  to  lis  full  flavor  and 
perfection  until  it  be  kept  for  15  or  20  years.  It  is  a 
very  strong  wine,  containing  about  I'J  |)cr  cent,  of 
alcohol.  It  is  principally  produced  iu  the  vicinity  of 
Xcrcs,  not  far  from  Cadiz,  in  Spain.  It  is  very  ex- 
tensively used  in  England  as  a  dinner  wine.  l)ry 
sherry,  or  ainontillaJo,  when  genuine  and  old,  fctclics  a 
very  high  price.  Perhaps  no  wine  is  so  much  adulter- 
ated as  f^licrry.  With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  the 
consumption  of  sherry  has  been  far  more  influenced 
than  tliat  of  any  other  wine  li}'  the  redaction  of  the 
duties  in  1)^25.  In  1H52  the  quantity  retained  fur 
homo  consumption  amounted  to  '2,nuf>,867  gallons,  be- 
ing 458,000  gallons  more  tlian  double  tlio  quantity  re- 
tained for  consumption  at  an  average  of  1823  and  1824. 

Tlie  province  of  Valencia,  in  Spain,  produces  a  great 
variety  of  wines.  Large  quantities  of  a  strung,  sweet- 
ish red  wine,  called  Benicarlo,  from  the  port  whence  it 
isship|>ed,  is  exported  to  Cctlc.  It  is  thence  conveyed, 
by  the  Canal  of  l.angucdoc,  to  liurdeaux,  where  it  is 
mixed  up  with  tho  poorer  sorts  of  the  wines  of  the 
Girondc,  to  whicli  it  gives  color,  body,  and  durability. 
The  Vdl  lie  /Vfitw,  a  pleasant  red  wine  of  La  Mancha, 
said  by  Sninbume  to  be  "  the  most  drinkaldo,  for  com- 
mon use,  of  any  in  Spain"  {Travels  in  fipain,  p.  319,  4to 
od.),  has  probably  been  commended  l)cyond  its  deserts. 
But  in  whatever  estimation  it  may  be  held  in  its  native 
province,  we  doul)t  whether  it  is  ever  likely  to  bo  ac- 
ceptable to  foreigners.  When  carried  to  tlie  coast,  it 
is  convoyed  in  goat  skins  smearod  with  pitch.  This 
gives  it  tlio  olor  de  bota,  by  wliich  it  is  disagreeably 
distinguished. 

CtartI,  the  term  generally  used  in  England,  though 
not  in  France,  to  designate  tho  red  wines,  the  produce 
of  the  Gironde.  Of  these,  Lafltte,  Latour,  Chateau- 
Hargaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are  so  generally  and  de- 
servedly esteemed,  that  the}'  always  sell  at  20  to  SO 
per  cent,  higher  than  any  others  of  tlie  department. 
The  flrsl-mentioned  is  the  most  choice  and  delicate. 


and  i*  characterized  by  its  silky  softness  on  the  palate, 
and  its  charming  perfume,  which  partakes  of  that  of 
the  violet  and  the  raspborry.  The  Latour  has  a  fuller 
body,  and  at  the  same  lime  a  considerable  aroma,  but 
wants  the  softness  of  the  Lafltte.  Tho  ChAteau-Mar- 
gaux,  on  the  other  hand,  is  lighter,  and  possesses  all 
the  delicate  qualities  of  the  Lafltte,  except  that  it  has 
not  quite  so  high  a  flavor.  The  Haut-Brion,  again, 
has  more  spirit  and  body  than  any  of  the  preceding, 
but  is  rough  when  new,  and  requires  to  be  kept  six  or 
seven  years  in  the  wood ;  while  the  others  become  fit  for 
bottling  i<  much  less  time. 

Among  the  second-rate  wines,  that  of  Bozan,  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Margaux,  approaches  in  some  respects  to 
the  growth  of  the  Chateau-Margaux ;  Gorce,  in  the 
same  territory,  is  little  inferior  to  Latour;  and  the 
vineyards  of  Leoville,  Larosc,  Bran-Mouton,  I'ichon- 
Longueville,  and  Calon,  in  the  canton  of  Pauillac,  af- 
ford wines  of  good  flavor,  which,  in  favorable  years, 
have  much  of  the  excellence  of  the  finer  growths,  from 
which,  indeed,  some  of  tlio  best  can  with  difliculty  be 
distinguished.  Among  the  third  and  fourth  class  wines 
aro  thof^e  of  Pauillac,  St.  Julien  de  Kegnac,  St.  Estephe, 
Canon,  St.  Emilion,  the  wines  of  Haut  Medoc,  etc. 
These  have  each  some  distinguishing  peculiarity ;  but 
it  requires  a  connoisseur  to  discriminate  between  the 
cognato  varieties.  In  good  years  the  quality  is  very 
superior.  The  aroma  of  the  first  growths  is  seldom 
fully  developed  till  sftcr  they  have  been  kept  eight  or 
nine  years ;  but  the  secondary  qualities  come  to  perfec- 
tion a  year  or  two  sooner.  The  color  often  grows  darker 
as  the  wine  advances  in  age,  inconsequence  of  the  depo- 
sition of  a  portion  of  its  tartar;  but  when  well  made, 
and  thoroughly  lined,  it  seldom  deposits  any  crust. 
See  Ihe  valualilo  work  of  Dr.  Hendkhsoji  on  Ancient 
nnd Modern  Wines;  and  Jui.i.ien,  Ti poffraphie  de  Vifftio- 
bles.  Bordeaux  wines  aro  very  rarely  exported  in  a 
slate  of  purity.  We  have  given  in  the  article  Boit- 
URACx  some  account  of  the  treatment  to  which  those 
shipped  for  England  arc  subjected,  and  to  it  we  beg  to 
refer  tlie  reader. 

Champagne — so  called  from  the  province  of  Franco, 
of  which  it  is  the  produce — is  one  of  the  mostdcscrvcii- 
ly  esteemed  of  the  French  wines.  The  wines  of  Cham- 
pagne are  divided  into  the  two  grand  classes  of  white 
and  red  winci,  and  each  of  these,  again,  into  still  and 
sparkling ;  but  there  is  a  great  variety  in  the  flavor  of 
tlic  produce  of  diflcrcnt  vineyards.  Sillery  is  univers- 
ally allowed  to  bo  the  best  of  the  stii>  wines.  It  is 
dry,  of  a  light  amber  color,  has  considerable  body,  and 
a  charming  aroma.  "  Le  corps"  (says  M.  Jullieii),  "  le 
spiritucux,  le  clmmiant  bouquet,  ct  los  vertus  loniqucs 
dont  il  est  pourvu,  lui  assurent  la  priori(6  sur  lous  Ics 
autres." — Topograpitie  de  tons  lei  Vignoblci,  Dr.  Hen- 
derson agrees  with  Jnllien  in  considering  it  ns  one  of 
the  wholc.somest  of  the  Champagne  wines.  The  ispark- 
ling  wines  are,  however,  the  nio^t  popular,  at  least  in 
England.  Of  these,  tlic  wine  of  Ay,  five  leagues  .louth 
from  lihcims,  is  perhaps  the  best.  It  is  lighter  and 
sweeter  than  Sillery,  and  has  an  exquisite  flavor  and 
aroma.  That  which  merely  creams  on  Ihe  surface 
(flemi-mouMetix)  is  preferred  to  the  full  frothing  wine 
{grand-mmtMcu  r).  Being  bright,  clear,  and  sporklhig, 
it  is  r  3  pleasing  to  the  eye  ns  it  is  grateful  lo  the  pulate. 

"Cornls  mlcantl  concolor  lit  vitro 
Latex  in  aunts,  gemineuB  aspici, 
Hclntillet  exulllm;  utqiie  diilces 
NsrlliHs  illccebrss  proplnct 
"Sued  Ittenlls  prodltor  hsiltusi 
l/'t  ipunit  motti  lactca  turbido 
Cryitalllniini  lirlii  referro 
Moi  oculls  propcret  nltorcm." 

Hautvil'lers,  aliout  four  leagues  from  Rhclms  and 
one  from  Epernay,  used  formerly  to  produce  wine  that 
equaled,  and  sometimes  surpassed,  the  wine  of  Ay. 
But  it  is  no  longer  cultivated  with  the  same  care;  so 
that,  though  still  very  good,  it  only  ranks  in  the  second 
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class.  Tho  best  of  tho  red  wines  ofChampagn  are 
those  of  Verzy,  Vcrzenay,  Maily,  Douzy,  and  St.  Bu  le. 
"  lis  ont  une  bello  coulcur,  du  corps,  du  spirltueux,  et 
surtout  beaucoup  de  finesse,  do  s6ve,  ct  de  bouquet." — 
Jui,..iK!*.  The  Clos  St.  Thiorrj-,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Rlieims,  produces  wine  wliich,  according  to  Jullicn, 
unites  the  color  and  tho  aroma  of  Burgundy  to  the 
lightness  of  Champagne.  The  province  of  Cham- 
pagne produces  altogether  about  1,100,000  hectolitres 
of  wine ;  of  which,  however,  the  finest  growths  make 
but  a  small  part.  The  principal  trade  in  wine  is  car- 
ried on  at  Klicims,  Arise,  and  Epemay.  The  vaults 
in  which  tho  vintages  are  stored  are  excavated  in  a 
rock  of  calcareous  tufa  to  tho  depth  of  30  or  40  feet. 
Those  of  M.  Meet,  at  Epemay,  are  tho  most  extensive, 
and  few  travelers  pass  through  tho  place  without  go- 
ing to  see  them.  The  briskest  wines  (^randi-mous- 
leux)  keep  tho  worst. — Jui.wen. 

Burgundy. — The  best  wines  of  this  province,  though 
not  so  popular  as  those  of  Champagne,  probably  be- 
cause they  are  very  apt  to  bo  ii^urcd  by  a  sea-voyage, 
enjoy  the  highest  reputation.  "  In  richness  of  flavor 
and  perfume,  and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  tho 
juice  of  tho  grape,  they  unquestionably  rank  as  tho 
first  in  the  world ;  and  it  was  not  without  reason  that 
the  dukes  of  Uurgundy,  in  former  times,  were  desig- 
nated as  i\\o princes  desbons  vins." — Henderson.  M. 
Jullien  is  not  less  decided :  "  Les  vins  dcs  premiers 
crus,  lorsqu'ils  proviennent  d'une  bonne  ann^s,  riiunis- 
scnt,  dans  do  justes  proportions,  toutu  les  qualitis  qui 
constituent  les  vins  parfaits;  lis  n'ont  bescin  d'aucun 
mdlan^c,  d'aucuno  preparation  pour  attendre  leur  plus 
haut  dogr6  do  perfection.     Ces  operations,  quo  Ton 


qualiAo  dans  certains  pays  de  toins  qui  aident  ^  la  quo- 
lit6,  Bont  toujours  nuisibles  aux  vins  de  Uourgogne." 

Koman6-Conti,  Chambertin,  the  Clos  Vougeot,  and 
Richebourg,  are  the  most  celebrated  of  the  red  >«ines 
of  Burgundy.  Chambertin  was  tho  favorite  wino  of 
Louis  XIV.  and  of  Napoleon.  It  is  the  produce  of  « 
vineyard  of  that  namo,  situated  seven  miles  south  from 
Dyon,  and  furnishing  each  year  from  180  to  160  pun- 
cheons, from  an  extent  of  about  C6  acres.  It  has  a 
fuller  body  and  color,  and  greater  durability,  than  the 
Roman6,  with  an  aroma  nearly  as  fragrant.  The  white 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  less  numerous,  and,  consequent- 
ly, less  generally  known,  than  tho  others;  but  they 
maintain  the  highest  rank  among  French  white  wines, 
and  are  not  inferior  to  the  red  either  in  aroma  or  flavor. 
The  entire  annual  produce  of  wine  in  Burgundy  and 
Beaujolais  may  at  present  bo  estimated,  at  an  average, 
at  neariy  3,600,000  hectolitres,  of  which  about  750,000 
suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  inhabitants.  Since 
the  revolution,  fho  cultivation  of  the  vine  bus  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  province.  Many  of  the  new 
vineyards  having  necessarily  been  planted  in  compar- 
atively unfavorable  situations,  a  notion  has  been  gain- 
ing ground  that  the  wines  of  Burgundy  are  degenera- 
ting. This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  On  the  con- 
trary, tho  quantity  of  Ions  crus,  instead  of  being  dimin- 
ished, has  increased  considerably ;  though,  us  the  sup- 
ply of  inferior  wines  has  increased  in  a  still  greater  de- 
gree, the  fine  wines  bear  a  less  proportion  to  the  whole 
than  they  did  previously  to  the  revolution. — Julligx. 
The  principal  trade  in  Burgundy  is  carried  on  at  Dijon, 
Gevrcy,  Chalons-sur-Saone,  etc.  Besides  the  above, 
France  has  a  great  variety  of  other  excellent  wines. 


AOOOtINT  OF  TUB  QtTANTITIKS  Aim  VaIDK  OF  TIIE  WiNRS  EXPOIITET)  FEOM  I'HAJiOE  IK  18S2 ;  DIBTINOmSniNa  BETWEEN 
THOSE  OF  THE  tilEONDE  ANA  THOSE  OF  OTnEB  DEPABTHCNTS,  ANI>  IIETWIEN  i4|0SE  EXPORTED  IN  <JA8KS  AND  IIOTTLESS 
AND  SrEOIFYINa  TUB  (jUANTITIEB  OF  TUOBB  SENT  TO  EACH  COCNTBX  AND  THEIE  TOTAL  VALUE.  — (ADUINISTBATIOM  DEg 
UOUANSB  FOB  1852,  p.  241.) 


Countrlei  to  which 
•xporud. 


Kussia 

Sweden 

Norway 

Denmarlc 

German  League 

Holland 

RcJgium 

Ilaiuc  Towns 

Hanover 

Mecklenburg  Schwcrln 

Kngland 

Spain  

Austria 

Sardinian  StatoR 

Tho  Two  Sicilies 

Tuscany 

Koman  States 

Switzerland 

Turkey  

Egypt  

Algeria 

Mauritius 

India,  Knglish 

"      Dutch 

"      French 

Unitvd  SUtca 

Ilayll 

Cuba  and  Porto  lUco. . 

St.  Thomas 

UrazU 

Mexico 

Voncrucla 

New  Granada 

I'ltru 

Chill 

RIn  de  la  Plata 

Uruguay 

Guadaloiipe 

Martinique 

Bourbon  

Senegal 

Cayenne  

FUbericB 

Guatemala 

Other  places 

Total. 


WiM  In  CmIu. 


Of  the  (llronde. 


tjmiitUy. 


Hflctwlitrei. 

22,840 

1,23T 

2,514 

8,r>8iJ 

81,640 

78,102 

68.365 

88,586 

14.908 

2,5H5 

10,1T4 


2.307 
61,042 
8,128 
3,014 
1,044 
161,070 

8,139 

6,'26t 
2,039 
1,869 

8.189 

6,574 

17,157 

25,560 

8,23b 

T,429 

86,016 

10,216 

2,794 

1,608 

6,879 


690,867 


29,682,064 


Of  othftf  Dapartmanl*. 


qmntlly. 


Hactolitrei. 

18.549 

4,643 

2,003 

7,720 

9,183 

14.013 

8'>,36J 

65,U1 


16,416 

2,746 

9,212 

627,058 

89,78:) 
7,670 

126,290 
3,593 
7,430 

407,836 

2,'886 


60,204 
8,789 
2,940 

42,610 


26,6.19 
14,765 
9,635 
26,904 
17,943 

9,843 
4.189 

lii.'oVl 


29,082,064  I  1,618,606 


_V»jU6^ 

FraQci. 


38,804,132 


88,864,182 


Wine  in  BoUlei. 


Of  theClronde. 


Qunntily. 


llootolitrei. 
814 
102 

"isi 

.184 

642 

469 

2,727 


4.970 
436 
218 


371 

681 

2,223 

1,080 

24°4«6 

l',8i2 
205 

4,030 
629 

3,200 

3,097 

076 

1,002 

"283 
301 


1,038 


66.IM)0 


_V«liie^ 
Fraaci. 


8,072,610 


8,072.610 


of  other  DepBftmente. 


Qunntity. 
HedolHreii 
7.324 
600 


6,609 

10^990 
2,900 


10,356 
815 
420 
1,633 
677 
438 
806 
662 
993 
668 
617 

'422 


19,101 
057 
1.600 
876 
0'4 
578 
521 
417 
910 
779 

'469 


634 
1.972 


74.172 


Vnlue. 


19,284,858 


19,284,668 
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This  mak«s  a  totnl  export  of  2,U9,fM  hoclolitr«R, 
worth  9i'>,4U8,4l>4  fraiicii,  or  jC!),H16,0()0.  Alioni  t«ii 
years  ago  the  exports  ilid  not  exceetl  1,500,000  hccto- 
litros,  su  that  there  has  been  a  large  Inrreuae  in  the  in- 
terval. And  wuru  France  to  adopt  a  liueral  commer- 
cial policy,  it  is  not  cany  to  say  t«  how  great  «n  ex- 
tent her  exports  of  wine,  in  the  production  of  which 
she  is  immeasurably  superior  to  every  other  country, 
might  1)0  increased.  Exclusive  of  the  above,  there 
were  exported  from  France  in  the  same  year  18,968 
hectoUtret  bf  n'ru  de  Htjururt,  valued  at  2,0()t  ,8.'UI  francs. 

The  total  produce  of  the  vineysrtls  of  France  l«  es- 
timated &t  alwut  &'i,000,000  hectolitres  (770,000,000 
imp.  Knilons),  worth  &40,00i),000  iVuncs  (X2I, 600,000). 
Wu  ifHi  to  refer  tho  reader  to  the  article  UoKDKArix 
for  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  French  system  of 
commercial  policy  on  this  great  department  of  indus- 
try. The  question,  whither  the  wines  of  Champagne 
or  Burgundy  were  entitled  to  tho  preference,  was  agi- 
tated during  tho  rtign  of  Louis  XIV.  with  extraordi- 
nary keenness.  The  celebrated  Charles  CofHn,  rectnr 
of  the  University  of  Keauvais,  puldlshed,  during  this 
controversy,  the  classical  odo,  partly  quoted  above,  in 
which  Champagne  is  eulogized,  and  its  superiority  vin- 
dicated with  a  spirit,  vivacity,  and  delicacy  worthy  of 
the  theme.  Tho  citizens  of  Kbcims  wcro  not  ungrate- 
ful to  the  poet,  but  liberally  rewanlml  him  with  an 
appropriate  and  munillcent  donation  of  tho  wino  he 
had  so  happily  panegyrized.  Gronciu  wnite  an  odo 
in  praise  of  Burgundy;  uut,  unlike  its  subject,  it  was 
flat  and  inbipid,  and  failed  to  procure  any  recompense 
to  its  author.  The  diflercnt  pieces  in  this  amusing 
controversy  were  collected  and  published  in  octavo,  at 
Paris,  in  1712. — See  I.F.  tiltANii  l«'.\rssv,  I'l'e  I'riice 
lies  /'mnr(ji.«,and  the  Himjraphf  l'nieer>rtle,nrr. Covrt^t 
(Cii  AliLEs).  Erasmus  attributes  the  restoration  of  his 
health  to  his  having  dri.  ;  liberally  of  Burgundy  ;  ami 
has  eulogized  it  in  tho  i  st  extravagant  terms.  An 
epistle  of  hiH,  quoted  by  l,c  Grand  d'Aussy,  shows  that 
Falstaft'and  ho  would  havo  spent  an  evening  together 
moro  agreeably  than  might  have  been  supposed :  "  Lu 
premier  qui  enseigna  I'urt  de  fiiirc  cc  vin  (Bourgogno), 
ou  qui  en  fit  jireseni,  nc  dcit-il  |ioint  passer  plulot  poiir 
nous  avoir  doiine  la  vie  que  pour  nous  avoir  gratifie 
d'une  liqueur." — IVe  Pviri-  tits  Frar.{ait. 

Hiinliaiije  Vintage  of  185G. — The  following  table  cx- 
hibil.i  tlic  yield  of  wine  in  the  Girbiide  in  years  of  full 
crop,  compared  with  the  actual  yield  of  1856,  and  the 
prices  ruling  at  the  cloeo  of  the  year: 
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Madeira— »o  called  from  the  islaml  of  that  name — is 


a  wine  that  has  long  been  in  high  eslimation  in  tbii 
and  other  countric;..  I'lants  of  the  vine  were  conveyed 
from  Crete  tn  Madeira  in  1421,  and  luvo  succeeded  ex- 
tremely well.  There  is  a  considerable  difference  in  the 
flavor  and  other  qualities  of  tho  wines  of  Madeira :  the 
best  are  produced  on  tho  south  side  of  the  island. 
Though  naturally  strong,  they  rccei\o  an  addition  of 
brandy  when  racked  f^om  tho  vessels  in  which  they 
have  lieen  formontud,  and  another  portion  is  thrown 
In  previously  to  their  exportation.  This  is  said  to  be 
required  to  sustain  tho  wine  in  the  high  temperature 
to  which  it  is  subjected  in  its  passage  to  and  from  In- 
dia and  China,  to  which  large  quantities  of  it  arc  pent, 
it  being  found  that  it  is  mellowed  and  its  flavor  ma- 
terially improved  by  the  voyage.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, necessarily  follow  that  the  wines  which  have 
inailo  the  longest  voyages  are  always  tho  best.  Much 
must  obviously  depend  on  tho  original  quality  of  tho 
wine;  and  many  of  the  parcels  selected  to  be  sent  to 
India  are  so  inferior,  that  tlio  wine,  when  brought  to 
London,  does  not  rank  so  high  as  that  which  has  been 
imported  direct.  But,  when  the  parcel  sent  out  has 
been  well  chosen,  it  is  vorj'  much  matured  and  im- 
proved by  tho  voyage;  and  it  not  only  fetches  a  high- 
er price,  but  Is  in  all  respects  superior  to  tho  direct 
importations.  Most  of  the  adventitious  spirit  is  dis- 
sipated in  the  course  of  tho  Indian  voyage. 

Mailcira  wines  may  be  kept  for  a  very  long  period. 
"  I.iko  the  ancient  vintages  of  the  Surrenline  hills,  they 
are  truly  _/f»-niMjri>mi  ri'no,  retaining  their  qualities  un- 
Impa'red  in  l)oth  extremes  of  climate,  suffering  no  de- 
cay, and  con.Htantly  improving  as  they  advance  in  age. 
Indeed,  they  can  not  be  pronounced  in  condition  until 
they  hay  been  kept  for  ten  years  in  the  wood,  and 
afterwarc  allowed  to  mellow  nearly  twice  that  tin\c  in 
bottle ;  and  even  then  they  will  hardly  have  reached 
llie  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are  susceptible. 
When  of  good  quality,  and  matured  as  above  descrilicd, 
they  lose  all  their  original  harshness,  and  acquire  that 
agreeable  pungency,  that  bitter  sweelijhncss,  which 
w  as  so  highly  prized  in  the  choicest  wines  of  antiquity, 
uniting  great  strength  and  richness  of  flavor  with  an 
exceedingly  fragrant  and  difl'usibic  aroma.  The  nutty 
taste,  which  is  often  very  marked,  is  nut  communica- 
ted, as  some  have  imagined,  by  means  of  bitter  alm- 
onds, but  is  inherent  in  tho  wine."— IlKfiDEiwoN. 

The  wino  of  Madeira  have  latterly  fallen  into  dis- 
repute in  F.iigland  The  growth  of  the  IMand,  when 
greatest,  was  very  limited — not  exceeding  20,000  pipes, 
of  which  a  considtralilc  quantity  went  to  tho  West  !■  • 
dies  and  America.  Hence,  when  Madeira  was  a  {■  jb- 
ionablo  wine  in  England,  every  sort  of  dcceptio',  was 
practiced  with  res]iect  to  ''  and  large  quantMcs  of 
spurious  trash  were  dispo!<ed  of  for  the  genuin  vintage 
of  the  island.  This  naturally  brought  thr  wine  into 
discredit,  so  that  sherry  has  been  for  sevcnl  years  tho 
fashionable  white  wine.  It  is  difTicult,  ho  vever,  to  im- 
agine that  adulteration  was  ever  practic  .d  to  a  greater 
extent  upon  Madeira  than  it  is  now  prac  .iced  upon  sher- 
ry. It  is  not, therefore,  improbable  thrt  a  reaction  iiiay 
take  place  in  favor  of  Madeira.  Thr  quantity  entered 
fur  home  consumption  in  England  iri  1827  amounted  to 
308,29,5  gallons,  whereas  the  quantUy  entered  for  homo 
consumption  in  1852  umountcd  to  only  69,730  gallons. 

Malnupi/,  a  very  rich,  luscious  species  of  Maduira,  is 
made  from  grapes  grown  on  rocky  grounds  exposed  to 
the  full  influence  of  the  sun's  rays,  and  kllowcd  to  re- 
main on  the  vine  till  they  are  ovcr-ripc.  The  trade  in 
Madeira  wino  is  carried  on  at  Funchal,  the  capital  of 
the  island,  in  lat.  32"  37'  N.,  long.  17"  G'  W.  Weights 
and  measures  same  as  at  Lisbon.  Madeira  is  said  to 
have  suflercd  very  severely  from  tho  disease  that  has 
recently  attacked  the  \  ine. 

Trneriffe  wine — su  called  from  the  island  of  that  name 
--resembles  Madeira,  and  is  not  unfi-equently  substi- 
tuted in  its  stead ;  but  it  wants  the  full  body  and  rich 
flavor  of  tho  best  growths  of  Madeira. 
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German  Wnw.— The  wine«  of  Gorinanv  Imported 
into  EnffUnd  aro  principally  produced  on  the  l>anl(s 
of  tlie  lililiie  and  Moaelle.  Tlie  Khino  wines  ronati- 
tute  a  distinct  order  by  tlienisolvos.  They  are  drier 
tlian  the  French  white  wines,  and  are  characterized 
by  a  delicate  flavor  and  aroma,  called  in  the  country 
gdre,  which  ii  quito  peculiar  to  them,  and  of  which  St 
TTOuid,  therefore,  be  in  vain  to  attempt  the  description. 
A  notion  prevails  that  they  are  naturally  acid,  and  the 
inferior  kinds,  no  doubt,  are  so;  but  this  is  not  the 
constant  character  of  the  Rhine  wines,  which  in  good 
years  have  no  perceptildo  acidity  to  tlie  taste,  at  least 
not  more  than  is  common  to  them  with  tlie  growths 
of  warmer  regions.  Their  chief  distinction  is  their  ex> 
trcnio  durability.  The  wines  made  in  warm,  dry  years 
am  always  in  great  demand,  and  fetch  very  high  prices. 
Thu  Johunnisberger  stands  at  tho  head  of  the  Rhine 
wines.  It  lius  a  very  choice  flavor  and  perfume,  and 
is  cimraeteriised  by  an  almost  total  want  of  acidity. 
The  vineyard  is  tho  property  of  Prince  Mctternich. 
The  Steinberger  ranks  next  to  the  Johannisbergcr.  It 
is  the  strongest  of  nil  tho  lUienish  wines,  and  in  favor- 
able years  has  much  flavor  and  delicacy.  Tho  prmluce 
of  certain  vinoyurds  on  tho  banks  of  tho  Ikloselle  is  of 
superior  quality.  The  better  sorts  are  clear  and  dry, 
with  a  light,  pleasant  flavor  and  high  aroma ;  but  they 
sometimes  contract  a  slaty  taste  from  the  strata  on 
which  they  grow.  They  arrive  at  maturity  in  live  or 
six  years ;  though,  when  made  in  a  favorable  season, 
they  will  keep  twiuo  that  time  without  experiencing 
any  deterioration. — Henderson  on  Winet. 

Tokay — so  called  ttom  a  town  in  Hmigary,  near  which 
it  is  produced,  on  the  Theiss,  44  miles  north-northwest 
from  Dobreczin.  It  is  tho  flnest  of  all  the  liqueur  wines. 
It  consists  of  three  varieties,  viz. :  the  Essence,  flowing 
spontaneously  (torn  the  ripest  grapes,  and  correspond- 
ing with  the  Mustum  sponle  defiutns  antequam  calcentiir 
uvcB  of  the  ancients;  the  Aiisonich,  obtained  by  press- 
ing the  gropes  «<"'♦'•  *■  •  ':^::.i,  -  •  .lall  quantity  of  good 
new  ■      .,  ur  roust,  being  at  the  same  time  poured  over 

...m  ;  and  the  Afaslai,  or  inferior  variety,  produced  by 
pouring  a  larger  quantity  of  less  choice  must  over  tiie 
same  berries,  and  subjecting  them  to  the  action  of  the 
pre.ss.  Of  those  varieties,  the  first,  which  is  ratde  only 
in  very  small  quantities,  is  in  the  highest  degree  sweet 
and  luscious,  and  is  more  sought  for  as  a  rarity  than 
as  being  pleasant  to  the  palate.  It  is  on  the  Ausbruch 
that  the  reputation  of  Tokay  depends.  Mr.  Paget  says, 
"  It  is  sweet,  rich,  but  not  cloying ;  strong,  full-bodied, 
but  mild,  bright,  and  clear ;  and  has  a  peculiar  flavor 
of  most  exquisite  delicacy.  I  nover  tasted  it  in  per- 
fection but  at  private  tables,  and  that  only  twice ;  I 
could  then  hare  willingly  confessed  it  the  flnest  wine 
in  the  world."  Tho  Maslas,  or  inferior  variety,  is  a 
much  thinner  wine,  rather  sweet,  with  a  .ireponder- 
ating  flavor  of  the  dried  grape,  Mr.  Paget  estimates 
tho  entire  produce  of  the  Tokay  vineyards  in  ordinary 
years  at  about  250,000  eimers,  of  about  sixteen  bottles 
ouch.  Tho  best  Ausbruch  is  very  dear,  and  but  littlo 
that  is  genuine  is  seen  in  England. — PAOErVs  Travels 
in  Hunriar!/,  i.  481;  Henukrson,  p.  228;  Jdllicn,  p. 
44(3. 

Ilalian  fKj'nej.— The  Sicilian  white  wine  called  Mar- 
sala, from  the  town  (tho  ancient  Lilybcoum)  whence  it 
is  shipped,  and  near  which  it  is  made,  is  now  pretty 
largely  consumed  in  England;  the  entries  for  home 
consumption  having  increased  from  79,686  gallons  in 
1823  to  387,760  in  1862;  an  extraordinary  increase, 
particularly  when  it  is  considered  that  during  the  same 
]ieriod,  tho  consumption  of  most  sorts  of  wine  has  been 
nearly  stationary.  Latterly,  however,  it  tins  been 
rather  declining.  Marsala  is  a  dry  wine,  the  best 
qualities  closely  resembling  the  lighter  sorts  of  Ma- 
deira; but  the  increased  demand  for  it  seems  to  have 
been  owing  as  much  to  its  cheapness  as  to  any  pecul- 
iarity of  quality.  It  is,  however,  when  good,  an  agree- 
able dinner  wine.     Marsala  baS'  been  brought  to  its 


present  state  of  perfection  and  repute  by  the  care  and 
exertions  of  two  Englishmen,  the  Messrs.  Woodhouse, 
established  in  Sicily,  who  have  an  extensive  factor}-  in 
the  neighborhood  of  Marsala.  The  wine  is  shipped  in 
large  quantities  for  America,  whence  a  considerable 
quantity  is  again  conveyed  (o  the  West  Indies,  where 
it  Is  not  unfVeqoently  disposed  of  as  real  Madeira. 
With  the  exception  of  Marsala,  very  little  wine  either 
of  Sicily  or  Italy  is  imported  into  England.  The  wines 
of  those  countries  are.  Indeed,  without  perhaps  a  single 
exception,  very  inferior  to  those  of  France.  The  na- 
tives bestow  no  care  upon  tho  culture  of  the  vine,  and 
their  ignorance,  olMtinacy,  and  want  of  ikiU  in  the 
preparation  of  wine,  are  said  to  bo  almost  incredible. 
In  some  districts,  as  in  Tuscany  and  parts  of  Naples, 
tho  art  Is,  no  doubt,  better  understood  and  practiced 
than  in  others ;  tho  Moniepvlciano  of  the  former,  said, 
l)y  Redl  (_/1acro  in  Toscana),  to  be  d'or/ni  vino  U  re,  and 
the  Txicnma  Ckriiti  of  the  latter,  being  the  most  celo- 
brated  varieties.  Dut  the  lacrlma  is  better  known  by 
name  than  in  realii  U  being  made  in  small  quanti- 
ties, and  mostly  reseived  for  the  royal  celUrs. — H«n- 
DGRBnN.  And,  despite  the  superior  quality  of  those 
now  mentioned,  had  not  tho  Falemian,  Cecuban,  and 
other  i'amous  ancient  wines,  been  incomparably  better 
than  the  best  of  those  that  aro  at  present  produced, 
they  never  would  have  elicite<i  the  glowing  panegyr- 
ics of  Horace, — M'Cui,l,0('ir.s  Com.  Diet. 

Few  things  are  more  striking  to  a  visitor  in  Italy 
from  the  north  of  Europe  than  the  straight  rows  of 
trees  of  all  kinds  that  run  through  tho  com-flelds,  at 
the  foot  of  which  vines  are  planted,  and  trained  so  as 
to  extend  in  elegant  festoons  from  one  tree  to  another, 
exhibiting  the  pendent  clusters  of  grapes.  If  the  same 
mode  of  trnining  the  vines  were  attempted  in  the  some- 
what colder  climates  of  Franco  and  Germany,  tho  shade 
of  the  trees  would  prevent  the  grapes  front  ripening. 
This  effect  is  not  produced  in  Lombardy,  where  the 
berries  become  ripe,  and,  when  laten,  are  of  good  fla- 
vor ;  but  tho  wine  produced  from  them  is,  in  general, 
of  a  bad  or  very  indiflbront  quality.  Though  much  of 
the  wine  is  produced  from  such  vines  in  the  com-flelds 
as  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  Campi  Aratiri 
y^ilnti,  or  o{  Campi  Arbomti  l-'i<ati,and  from  vines  plant- 
ed in  rows  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other  as  to  ad- 
mit of  maize  being  grown  between  them,  and  called 
Ronchi;  yet  in  some  parts  are  vineyards  properly  sO' 
called,  because,  like  those  of  France  and  Germany, 
they  alone  occupy  the  ground,  and  arc,  like  them,  sup- 
ported by  props.  Tho  best  wine  is  produced  from  the 
Rmchi,  and  more  especially  from  the  vineyards  prop- 
erly so  called,  in  which,  however,  each  vine  produces 
less  in  quantity  than  those  trained  from  tree  lo  tree. 
The  amount  of  produce  varies  greatly  according  to 
different  years,  different  districts,  and  different  modes 
of  cultivation.  From  an  approximate  estimutiun  made 
on  many  farms  of  various  soils,  it  would  oppear  that 
in  the  most  productive  districts  the  average  produce 
of  large  vines  trained  to  tho  trees  around  the  corn- 
fields is  from  48  to  52  gallons  for  100  vines ;  and  the 
average  produce  of  vineyards,  properly  so  colled,  from 
68  to  G6  gallons  of  wine  to  tho  acre. 

In  Lombardy  the  wine  is  generally  of  a  bad  quality. 
Its  production  is  left  chiefly  to  that  description  of  cul- 
tivators before  noticed  under  the  name  of  colonists, 
who  exercise  little  discretion  and  little  care,  c;ther  in 
tho  choice  of  the  kind  of  grapes  they  plant  or  in  tho 
management  of  the  juice.  Their  chief  care  is  to  ob- 
tain the  largest  quantity,  without  much  regard  to  the 
flavor  or  tho  aptitude  of  keeping ;  and  commonly,  as 
soon  as  it  is  made,  they  divide  it  in  equal  shares  with 
their  landlords.  One  cause  to  which  the  inferiority 
of  the  wine  is  attributed  arises  from  the  general  predi- 
lection  in  favor  of  red  wine,  or,  as  it  is  called,  /ino 
Nero,  which  Is  prized  according  to  the  darkness  of  its 
color.  In  order  to  produce  this  deep  cdlor,  the  skins 
of  the  grapes  are  left,  in  the  first  part  of  the  process, 
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to  ferment  with  the  Juice.  Sometlmu  thli  ll  paArod 
to  continue  ilurinK  eight  or  ten  (!•}■■  in  a  vat  before 
the  liquor  la  drawn  off,  and  ■omelinici  itill  longer,  ai 
the  longer  it  continue!  the  darker  the  wine  bccotnei. 
The  best  ivincs  are  produced  In  the  district  near  Va- 
reiie,  on  the  aunny  slopes  rf  the  hllla  rounil  the  lakea 
of  Conio  and  Garda,  and  In  the  Val  Calloppio,  in  the 
province  of  llcrganio.  The  winra  of  the  localities  of 
Sassclla  and  Inferno,  In  the  Valtclllne,  maintain  the 
ancient  renown  of  the  Khwtian  wines,  relished  by  Au- 
gustus and  celebrated  by  Virgil. 

The  wino  of  Iho  Venetian  provinces  Is,  upon  the 
whole,  of  a  much  better  quality  ;  itH  superiority  Is  ow- 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  to  a  better  choice  of  thi 
kinda  of  grapes  that  are  planted,  and  to  the  more  care- 
ful preparation  of  their  Juice.  The  best  qualltiea  arc 
produced  in  the  province  of  Trovlso,  In  the  Derici  and 
Eugancnn  Hills,  Iwtween  Vlcon/.a  and  I'adua,  In  some 
districts  of  the  province  of  IMinc,  and,  above  rU,  In 
the  province  of  Verona,  well  known  fur  its  Va/policetla, 
the  best  common  wine  in  the  kingdom. 

There  is  no  old  wine  In  Iho  country,  except  in  small 
quantities,  and  in  the  bonds  of  a  few  amateur  proprie- 
tors. The  wino  of  each  vlntago  Is  sold  in  the  course 
of  the  following  year ;  and  when  any  of  it  is  kept,  even 
thcu^h  it  should  nut  have  liccome,  or  shown  a  tenden- 
cy to  become,  vinegar,  it  will  sell  at  n  lower  price  than 
new  wine,  licrauso  it  is  milder,  and  less  agreeable  to 
the  taslo  of  the  consuniar. — K.  U. 

Previous  to  1861,  the  annual  quantity  of  wine  pro- 
duced in  the  kingdom,  in  average  years,  was  Ro,837,TU5 
gallon!!,  of  which  52,823,20.')  gallons  were  produced  In 
the  Venetian, and  :U,014,502  in  tho  Lombard  provinces. 
The  produce  uf  Ix)mliardy  not  Iwiiig  rulticient  for  the 
couauniptiou  of  its  population,  nearly  4,402,000  gallons 
•  year  more  were  imported  either  from  the  Venetian 
provinces,  which  produced  much  more  than  was  re- 
quired fur  their  own  consumption,  or  from  tho  neigh- 
boring states  of  Modcna,  Piedmont,  and  the  I'apal  ter- 
ritory, according  to  tho  respective  local  produce  and 
prices.  Hut  since  1851,  when  tho  oidiiim  attacked  ail 
the  vines  of  tho  country,  the  produce  has  so  fearfully 
diminiabod,  that  in  1850  the  government  found  it  nec- 
essary to  grant  a  reduction  of  the  direct  land-tax  on 
lands  chii'Hy  cultivated  with  vinca.  In  proportion  to 
the  ascertained  amount  of  loas.  Tho  whole  produce 
of  l.oml>arily  in  1852  was  reduced  lo  1  l,004,8;t4  gallons, 
andthatof  tho  Venetian  provinces,  in  1854,  to  7,<''>D8,311 
gallons  of  wine.  The  respective  loss  of  each  province 
was  as  follows : 

(lOTtBNIIENT  or    MlL\N. 

UBiloni  of  Wia*  prodn^Ml  In 


IfUIH. 

Mantua in,:'>4T.  100 

Milan 8.sno..\s> 

HrcMla S.«U.8'iS 

PavU S,.'ii4,430 

Ik-rgimo •i.73'.43t 

Cuino 2.6«."i  .fits 

C'rerouna '^.003.  ITO 

Hnn'JrIo 'iMt>.  I'.iO 

Lodi I.IHI.'.OIO 

Total U3,4UU,V01 

(iOViaHMEMT  or  VKNior. 


IBM. 

3,48:t,o:7 

99S.9T6 

T4T,;TS 

061,112 

1,'^4T.09<) 

l,PWi,S.M 

l.tWI.T.W 

lll),3'.4 

!iB4.4ft4 

l-i.lUU.iilS 


Oalloai  of  Win*  prodartd  ia 

I  Ml.  IU4. 

r*dors 10,4.'>l,ftM  2.5:11.113 

Virensft H.tW.HfiO  I,a20,fi80 

l-dlne 9,ftT4,?l>0  1,210,.'>82 

Verona R.MS.TTO  «fl0.2ilO 

Trt'vlao T.48a.2ST  74S.329 

ItiivlKo 8,061,740  !i.'>2.164 

Veiicrla 2.7B1.20U  MH.282 

Uelluuo 8.16.174  187.IW2 

ToU! tUl.lOUS'JH  T^.SlT 

H'in*«  o/"  6'refce  anil  Cypriu.~-'V\\a  soil  in  most  parts 
of  (ireeco  and  uf  the  (irecian  islands  is  admirably  fiitcd 
for  tho  growth  of  the  vine;  ard  in  antiquity  they  pro- 
duced some  of  the  choicest  wines.  lint  the  rapacity  of 
tho  Turks,  and  the  Insecurity  of  pcrsun  and  property 
that  has  always  prevailed  under  their  miavrublu  guv. 


emment,  hai  effketually  prevented  the  carefUl  cultiva- 
tion of  the  vine,  and  has  occasioned  in  many  places 
iti  total  abandonment.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly 
presumed,  now  that  Greece  has  emancipated  herself 
from  the  iron  yoke  of  her  oppressors,  that  tho  cultura 
of  the  vine  will  attract  soma  portion  of  that  attention 
to  which  it  Is  Justly  entitled,  and  that  at  no  dUtant 
period  wine  will  form  an  important  article  of  export 
from  Greece.  Nowhere,  perhaps,  has  Iho  destructive 
influence  uf  Turkish  barbariam  and  miagovcrnmcnt 
been  so  apparent  as  in  (,'andia  and  Cyprus.  While 
these  two  renowned  and  nolle  Islands  were  possessed 
by  the  Venetians  they  supplied  all  ICuropo  with  the 
choicest  dessert  wines.  liucci  affirm*  that,  toward  the 
end  of  the  Itith  ccnt>iry,  L'andia  sent  annually  'J00,000 
casks  of  malmsey  to  the  Ailriatic,  whereas  at  present 
it  hardly  produces  snflicinnt  to  supply  the  wants  of  Its 
few  Impoverished  inliabitants.  —  IIkniikkson.  The 
wine;  of  Cypriia,  particularly  those  produced  from  the 
vineyard  called  the  Commandery,  from  its  having  be- 
longed to  the  Knights  of  Malta,  nero  still  mure  highly 
esteemed  than  those  of  (!rete.  In  the  earlier  part  uf 
last  century  Iho  total  produce  of  tho  vintage  of  the 
island  was  aupposed  to  amount  to  above  2,000,000  gal- 
lons, uf  which  nearly  one  half  was  txporled  ;  but  now 
the  wine  grown  and  exported  does  not  amount  to  une- 
tentli  part  of  those  quantities!  The  opproabiun  of 
which  they  have  been  the  victims  has  reduced  the 
peasantry  to  the  extreme  of  Indigence,  'I  he  present 
population  of  the  Island  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
C0,0IH)— a  nunil>er  inauindcnt  to  have  peopled  ouo  of 
its  many  aiiiieiit  litics,  and  small  as  this  number  is, 
it  is  constantly  dimlni.Oiing  by  Iho  inhabitants  avail- 
ing themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  euiigrating, 

Cap«  Wintt. — The  fuinous  C'unstantia  wine  ia  tho 
produce  of  two  contiguous  farms  of  that  name  at  the 
base  of  Table  Mountain,  lietwncn  eight  and  nine  inilcs 
from  ("ape  Town.  The  wine  is  very  rich  and  luscious, 
though,  according  to  Ilcnderson,  it  yields  in  point  of 
flavor  and  aroma  to  the  muscadine  wines  of  I^nguedoc 
and  Koussillon.  Uut,  with  iIiIh  exception,  most  part 
of  the  Cape  wines  brought  In  Kngland  have  un  eartliy, 
disagreeable  taste,  are  often  acid,  want  flavor  and  aro- 
ma, and  arc,  in  fact,  altogether  execrable. 

ylmcrican  li'ine. —  The  extent  of  our  territory  over 
which  tho  wine  culture  may  be  advantageously  dif- 
fused has  long  afforded  a  subject  of  much  speculation. 
It  early  attracted  the  attention  of  the  flrst  colonists, 
who  not  only  attempted  to  forvn  vineyards  of  tlic  Ku- 
ropcan  vine,  but  to  make  wino  from  our  own  native 
grapes.  Although  thu  sul>ject  has  lioen  zealously  and 
sedulously  pursued  at  various  periods  since,  nil  tliube 
dwelling  on  tho  easterly  half  of  the  continent  » lio  liave 
mode  trial  of  the  foreign  grape  have  never  been  utile 
to  bring  their  designs  to  perfection ;  and  tbo.se  who 
ha\e  tested  their  skill  in  our  native  varieties  huvc  only 
met  with  partial  success;  yet  a  degree  of  perseverance 
and  enthu-siasm  seems  to  have  pervaded  all  tlio  vota- 
ries of  this  delightful  pursuit,  and  a  warm  and  niulual 
interchange  of  views  and  sentiments  liascxixted  lunong 
them,  which  has  been  cumparatively  unknown  in  oth- 
er species  of  culture.  Although  tho  uperators  in  re- 
cant times,  ft'nm  being  interspersed  over  so  great  un 
extent  of  territ<>ry,  arc  conse<(uently  more  widely  scp- 
aratcd,  still  tho  connecting  link,  by  a  friendly  co-oper- 
ation in  one  common  cause,  may  jn.slly  and  appropri- 
ately assiniilato  their  united  exertions  lo  that  joyuus 
period  in  llie  history  of  Franco  when,  during  tho  rei^^n 
of  I'robuB,  ihouKands  of  all  ages  and  sexes  united  in 
one  spontanuous  and  cnthusiaslio  ell'urt  for  tlie  rcstura- 
tion  of  their  vineyards.  Indeed,  when  tho  far  greater 
limits  of  our  domain  are  considered,  the  coinbinec'  (f- 
forts  of  our  fellow-countrymen  can  not  fail  to  produce 
aflccts  even  mure  imiMirtant,  from  tho  great  extent  of 
their  influence,  and  cause  each  section  of  our  republic 
reciprocally  to  respond  to  tho  cDbrts  of  others,  with  nil 
their  attendant  advautuges  and  blessings. 
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The  oarllett  attompt  to  tttabllali  •  vineyard  in  tlie 
ItrltiHh  Nortti  American  colunlos  was  by  tlio  "  I^iidon 
ConipiHiy"  in  Vlrtjlnla,  prior  to  1020.  Uy  tlio  year 
lt)30  tlio  proipecti  wore  aiifticiently  favoraltio  to  war- 
rant tlio  importation  of  novoral  Kroncli  vigneront,  wlio, 
it  wan  alloiifed,  ruiniiii  them  l>y  l>ad  management.  Wine 
was  alno  made  in  Virginia  in  1047,  and  in  1061  premi- 
nin»  wero  ofTurod  for  its  production.  On  tlie  authority 
of  Hoverloy,  who  wrote  prior  to  1722,  tliere  were  vino- 
yards  in  that  colony  which  produced  7S0  gallons  a  year. 
Heaiicliamp  I'lantagenet,  in  his  "  Description  of  the 
Fruvlnce  of  New  Albion,"  published  in  I^ndon  in  1048, 
itatun  tl:at  the  English  settlers  in  Uvedale  (now  Del- 
awuru)  had  vinos  running  on  mulberry  and  sassafras 
trnc!4,  and  that  there  wero  four  kinds  of  grapes.  "  The 
fir^t,"9uys  lie,  "  is  the  Tholouse  Muscat,  sweet  scented ; 
the  second,  tho  great  foxo  and  thicic  grnpe,  after  Ave 
nioneths  reaped,  Ix-lng  boyied  and  salted,  and  well 
fined,  it  is  n  strong  red  Xcrcs;  the  third,  a  light  clar- 
et; tho  I'ourth,  a  white  grape,  creeps  on  the  land,  mal(- 
oth  a  pure  gold-color  wine:  Tenis  I'alo,  tho  French- 
man, of  these  four  made  eight  sorts  of  excellent  wine  ; 
aii<l  nf  the  Muscat,  acute  boyied,  that  tho  second 
draught  will  fox  [intoxicate]  a  reasonable  pate,  four 
moiiuths  ol<l ;  and  hero  mny  lie  gathered  and  made  two 
hundred  tun  in  the  vintage  moneth,  and  replanted,  will 
mend."  An  attempt  to  cxtablish  a  vineyard  near  Phii- 
adelphii.  was  made  by  William  I'cnn  in  lG8i);  also  by 
Andrew  Doro  in  1085  ;  liut  neither  succeeded. 

In  170!)  the  French  settlors  on  Illinois  Kiver  made 
upward  of  100  hognheads  of  strong  wine  from  the 
Anierican  wild  grape. 

The  i|uantlty  of  wine  annually  produced  in  the 
Unitcii  States  has  become  a  subject  of  some  discussion 
since  the  appearance  of  the  return  in  the  Seventh 
Census  on  that  interest.  The  census  of  1840  gave 
124,0 X)  gallons  as  tho  produce  of  that  year.  It  has 
been  stated  in  the  pulilic  prints  that  since  tlu  period 
tho  culture  of  the  grape,  and  tho  manufacturi  of  wine 
tliorefroni,  have  grown  into  a  business  of  con  iderablo 
importance  in  tho  States  bordering  on  the  Ohio  River, 
and  that  several  hundred  acres  have  been  planted  in 
vineyards  in  that  valley,  which  yield  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  45,0  )0  gallons  of  wine  a  year.  Tho  total 
product  of  the  Union  in  1850  wns  given  at  221,240 
gallons.  But  during  the  intervening  period  there  had 
lM3en  ad'lnil  to  our  own  territory  California  and  New 
Mexico,  wliicli  in  the  latter  year  produced  G0,718  gal- 
lons. This  quantity  deducted  from  the  aggregate, 
loaves  100,511  gallons  for  the  portion  of  tlie  Union 
covered  by  tho  returns  of  1810 — indicating  a  gain  of 
only  ,'10,000  gallons.  This  is  probably  an  understate- 
ment, but  it  seems  to  prove  that  no  considerable  prog- 
ress has  yet  been  njado  toward  supplying  by  a  home 
production  the  demand,  to  meet  which  importations 
of  foreign  wines  to  a  very  largo  amount  are  annually 
madii.  Tho  consumption  of  wine  in  tho  United  States, 
though  l)y  no  means  gonural,  amounts  in  the  aggregate 
to  a  large  sum.  The  imports  during  tho  year  ending 
June,  18.J1,  were  0,100,01)1)  gallons,  of  which  probably 
three-fourths  consisted  of  the  wines  of  France.  The 
value  or  invoice  cost  of  the  article  was  $2,370,000. 
The  average  consumption  of  foreign  wines  was,  there- 
fore, in  quantity  but  about  one  quarter  of  a  gallon  for 
each  person,  and  in  value  only  ton  cents.  Tlio  coinci- 
dence is  somewhat  remarkable,  that  this  is  almost  pre- 
cisely tho  rate  of  consumption  of  imported  wine  omong 
tlie  people  of  Great  Britain.  But  in  France,  according 
to  ofiicinl  returns,  there  is  produced  and  retained  for 
consumption  900,000,000  gallons  of  wine,  allowing  25} 
galluiis  to  oach  person  in  the  population. 

It  appears,  from  other  tallies  in  our  census  returns, 
that  tho  quantity  of  ale  and  spirituous  liquors  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1850  exceeded  80,000,000  gal- 
Ions.  The  amount  exported  was  balanced  by  tho  im- 
port-s,  and  the  quantity  rejected,  in  forming  the  above 
estimate,  for  the  sako  of  preserving  round  numbers ; 


the  consumption  of  malt  and  spirituous  liquors  for 
manufacturing  purposes,  und  as  a  beverage,  appears  to 
have  Iraen  at  tlie  rate  of  nearly  four  gall'  p  per  liead. 
It  Is  the  opinion  of  many,  whose  iiiquiriuk  upon  tlis 
sul^oct  entitle  them  to  respect,  that  among  what  are 
called  "  civilized"  nations,  the  vice  of  inebriation  hat 
always  been  found  to  prevail  most  extensively  when 
the  vine  is  not  ■ultivatod;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
where  this  species  of  culture  is  widely  disseminated, 
the  temperance  of  tho  people  is  proverbial.  If  such  be 
the  case,  we  may  proudly  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  America  will  fully  establish  and  claim  a 
rivalry  wit!i  tlie  most  favored  land  of  the  vine  and  the 
olive,  and  exultlngiy  disclaim  being  tributary  to  any 
foreign  climo. — I'atent  Office  Iteporl. 

Concerning  the  winu  culture  in  tliis  country,  which 
ir  -"t  in  its  infancy,  wo  <ind  in  a  recent  German  pub- 
lication some  interesting  facts  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
Gumprocht.  The  author  explains  tlie  causes  of  the 
failure  of  the  manifold  attempts  to  domesticate  the 
European  grapes  in  tho  United  States  by  comparative 
thermometrical  and  hygrometrical  statemcnta,  from 
whicli  it  appears  that  the  ill  success  is  attributable  to 
tho  greater  proportion  of  moisture  to  which  tho  vine  is 
siilijectod  here,  while  the  temperature  is  nioro  favora- 
ble in  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  or  St.  IaiuIs  than  in 
Paris,  Dresden,  or  Prague.  Tlie  Catawba  grape,  an 
indigenous  variety,  is  notV  extimaively  cultivated  in 
the  West  and  Southwest,  and  the  Catawba  wine  bids 
fair  to  become  an  important  article  of  commerce.  In 
1851  the  vineyardo  comprised  less  than  three  thousand 
acres,  the  greater  proportion  of  wliich  was  in  the 
vicinity  of  Cincinni-ti,  whence  the  grape  cultuiu  has 
since  spread,  along  loth  banks  of  the  Uliio,  to  Pitts- 
bur^'a  and  Cairo,  and  in  a  southerly  direction  through 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee  to  Alabama,  and  westwardly 
into  Missouri. 

On  the  Ohio  an  acre  yields  on  an  average  500  gal- 
lons of  wine — an  immense  yield  compared  with  tho  av- 
erage of  France,  wliicli  is  only  200  gallons.  In  1853, 
liowevcr,  which  was  the  must  fruitful  year  since  1848, 
tlie  yield  was  most  extraonlinary,  averaging  along  the 
Oliio  650  gallons  to  the  acre,  some  vineyards  producing 
from  80!)  to  900  gallons.  The  wine-growers  of  Ohio 
are  mainly  Germans  and  their  descendants. 

In  1852,  notwithstanding  the  comparatively  small 
area  devoted  to  wine  growing,  the  produce  of  wine  in 
the  Ignited  States  was  estimated  at  500,000  gu'!ins ; 
a:id  185 1  tlie  mammoth  cellar  of  Messrs.  Longworth 
and  Zimmerman,  at  Cincinnati,  contained  80,000  gal- 
ions.  In  a  few  years  tlio  ]  roduct  will  doubtless  he 
douldcd  and  trelded,  since  the  present  high  prices  of 
wine  pay  the  producer  a  fair  profit,  and  the  demand  is 
so  great  that  the  Cincinnati  wine-dcalcrs  are  scarcely 
able  to  keep  a  stock  on  hand. 

The  juice  of  the  grape  is  manufactured  either  into 
still  wine  or  sparkling  wine.  Tlie  latter,  in  the  prep- 
aration of  which,  as  in  that  of  Champagne,  liquor  is 
added,  is  the  most  sought  after,  and  its  production  has 
already  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  Buchanan 
estimated  the  value  of  sparkling  wines  raised  in  Ohio 
at  $175,000  per  annum. 

The  wine  produced  in  the  United  States  is  mostly  of 
the  description  known  as  tho  white  wine,  but  little  of 
it  being  red.  The  value  of  tlie  wine  depends,  as  in 
Europe,  on  the  charocter  of  tho  soil,  the  mode  of  treat- 
ment, and  tho  weather.  The  years  1840,  1  '18,  and 
1851  produced  tho  best  wines,  both  here  and  in  Eu- 
rope ;  the  vintngo  of  1853  was  also  a  good  one.  In 
general,  the  product  of  the  Catawba  rrape  has  the  fin- 
est flavor  and  the  greatest  durabilit/;  it  improves  in 
quolity  for  thirty  years.  According  to  an  analysis 
made  in  1840,  the  American  wines  contain  from  7  to 
11  per  cent,  of  alcohol.  A  sample  of  Catawba  hock 
from  Longman's  cellar,  seven  j-ears  of  ape,  was  proved 
by  an  analysis  to  contain  from  11  to  ll-j'jj-  per  cent,  of 
alcohol ;  and  a  sample  of  red  v,'ine,  of  the  Cape  spe- 
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dm,  wan  foand  to  contain  9i  par  cent,  lliichanan 
itatat  that  tha  |iro|iurtlan  uf  alcohol  in  the  Auinrican 
winei  in  aliuiit  the  iianiu  a*  in  tho  winai  of  Franco  Hint 
(iariiiany.  UranUe,  liowevrr, coiitooda  that  tti«  Krtnih 
tiravei  wina  contaiiia  l:l''J4,  liaraac  lit  H(>,  Sauternu  j 
U'2-J,  Uuduheiinar  uT  1800  Vi'li,  and  Uuuk  1437  par  | 
cant,  of  alcoiiol.  i 

The  pricita  of  American  wine*  may  ha  ooniiderad 
blxb.  Ten  to  twelve  bottle*  of  itored  atiil  wina  coat 
fh>ni  $6  to  fi8,  and  aparfclinK  wina  brouKlit  $l'i  in  1H64. 
Maw  wiue  rangaa  from  40  centa  to  f  1  lU. 

Of  the  recent  tarritorial  ac(|iiiiiiliona  of  the  United 
Sutea,  California,  and  Klofida  will  probalily  ere  Iuuk 
be  ranked  anions  the  •viiia-produrinK  Statci.  In  Cali> 
fornia  the  ctlbrlt  of  the  old  Catholic  niitnionariea  to 
enllivata  Uia  Ki'*|>a  roiulted  aaUafactorily,  and  the 
mauufao'Mre  of  w ine  front  the  domcil Ic K<'0|>e  of  Kloriila 
wai  alto  attended  with  aucceM.  Mr  John  Ilawkina 
raporta  that  in  ltit>4  the  iietllor*  in  Florida  realixed 
twenty  bogiboada  of  palutabla  wina  from  tha  native 
((rape.  The  good  reaulla  widch  wore  anticipated  from 
this  diicovery  were,  tbaukt  to  tha  political  diaturbancra 
In  which  that  colony  became  involved,  never  rualixed. 

In  Canada  Woit,  where  certain  s|M!ci«*  of  wild  gruxn 
ara  very  abundant,  the  manufacture  uf  wine,  recently 
intnxluced,  hai  been  attended  with  the  moat  ai^iial 
•ucceaa,  Uuchanan'a  Journal  pronouiicea  it  auperiur 
to  the  imported  por»-wine. — A'.  1'.  /■.(«.  J'ott. 

TIk)  fnllowin);  atnteuicnl  ahowa  the  prodiiotiiin  of 
wine  in  the  et^veral  Statea  of  the  L'liioii  in  the  yoara  : 
IMO  and  1H6U,  acconlinK  to  the  cenitua  returns  :  | 
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*  Nine  uioiitba. 

There  were  no  exports  of  wine  of  domestic  produo 
lion  from  tliv  I'nilcd  St.itcs  for  the  tiacal  ycor  lH6Ci-'.57. 

Tho  exports  of  forui^,'n  wine  from  the  United  .States 
for  the  year  ending  Juno  30,  lt<&7,  were  as  follows: 

Va)M. 

Hadrlra $8.1(il 

Hh.'rryand  St.  J.ucar 11.093 

Port 14.081 

<  ;iar»t 27.091 

Bldly 9.310 

Kcd  wInn  UDi'tiiiiiHTHted 54.818 

White  wine  uneiiuinemtcd 3.)M6 

I  Ihampagna 22.14(1 


t  8uveii  niontlis. 

Wings.  In  naval  matters,  pn.sKapc»  aliuin  (he 
sides  iif  the  ship  iK'twoen  the  fore  and  after  coclipi'.. 

Wire.  Tlie  invention  of  drawi  ig  wire  is  iis(rilK.'iI 
to  Itudolph  of  Nurcmbcrff,  A.ii.  1410.  Mills  for  this 
l-urposc  were  first  set  up  at  Nuremberg  in  \!>ij'.i.  The 
first  wire-mill  in  Knglund  was  erected  at  Morllake,  in 
lost.— MoKTiMKR.  The  aslonishiiig  ductility,  wliiih 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  (|ualitic8  of  gold,  is  no  way 
more  conspicuous  than  in  K'lt  wire.  A  cylinder  of  48 
ounces  of  silver,  covered  with  a  eoat  of  Bold  weighing 
only  one  ounce,  is  usually  drawn  into  a  wire  two  yards 
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of  wliloh  only  wvlffh  one  Rrnln  ;  on  that  08  yanli  of  Ibr 
wire  wi'i);li  no  more  than    I'J  Rraint,  ^(1  »nu  •inKi'' 
grain  of  gulct  covori  tho  wlioln  !)N  yarUi ;  and  tlui  llioii- 
tandth  part  of  a  grain  la  aliov*  un(s-«iglith  of  an  incli  i 
long. — Hai.i.bv.     Kli(lit  grains  uf  gold  covering  avyl-  j 
Indvr  of  ailvur  arc  ronniiniily  drawn  into  a  wiru  i:),()00  i 
fcot  lung ;  yot  lo  purfuctly  duvs  It  cover  the  •ilvor,  that  | 
even  a  niicruacopo  doei  not  iliicovor  any  appoarunco  of  i 
tlio  Hllver  iindurnoath. — Doyi.k. 

WlSCOnaln,  onouf  tliu  norlliwontcru  United  Statea,  | 
lies  iKtwi^un  lut.  42"  80'  and  4<J°  !I0'  K.,  and  between  | 
long.  HO  '  M'  and  Oil"  W.,  Iicing  (>()0  miles  long  and  lAO 
broad.     It  contains  about  &'l,l'24  uiuaro  milut.     I'opu- 
lalion  In  1840,80,1)45;  In  184J,  1&U,000;  and  In  IH&U, 
80.').t»l. 

The  portion  noutli  of  Green  Day,  Fox  and  Wlicon- 
•In  rivers,  la  ('oni|iO!4i<d  of  timbered  and  prairie  lands, 
with  sonio  swamps  and  wut  pruirles,  having  a  vogetablu 
loll  from  one  ti>  two  fcot  deep.  North  of  the  Wiscon- 
sin Ulver  commences  a  hilly  region,  swelling  ai  it  pro- 
ceeds north  Into  a  mountainous  country,  withar'iggud 
and  broken  surface,  creating  many  rapids  and  falls  In 
tho  streams,  and  alTording  many  wilil  and  picturesque 
views.  The  northwest  part  of  the  State  Is  covered  with 
Immt'uso  forests  of  pine  and  much  rough  land,  CHpcclcl- 
ly  bordering  Lake  Superior.  On  the  ridgu  dividing 
tho  waters  A»wini{  north  Into  Liiko  Superior,  and  those 
flowing  south  into  tho  Mississippi,  aro  many  small 
lakes,  in  whicli  flsh  are  abundant.  liordcring  on  tlin 
Missiaslppi  and  Wisconsin  rivors  tho  soil  is  rii;h,  and 
the  land  generally  heavily  (Imliercd.  ^V'isconsin  h. 
rich  in  minerals;  tho  great  Mississippi  lead  region  lies 
mostly  within  its  limits ;  iron  oro  of  thu  best  quality 
exists  borduriug  tho  sources  of  all  the  streams  entering 
tho  Mississippi,  and  copper  along  thu  shores  of  Lake 
Superior;  marble,  llmostuno,  sandstone,  gypsum,  and 
other  variety  of  minerals  abound. 

Thoro  wore  in  this  Stnto  In  1H50,  1,015,40!)  acres  of 
land  improved,  and  1,9:il,16'J  of  unimproved  lund  in 
farms;  cash  value  of  farms,  $28,528,51););  and  tho  value 
of  implements  and  machinery,  i>l,Cll,608.  Line  Stock. 
— Ilorset,  ;I0,17U;  asses  and  mules,  l'i6;  milch  cows, 
64,1139;  working  o.xen,  42,801;  other  cattle,  "«,2t).'t; 
alioop,  124,890;  swine,  159,270:  value  of  live  stock, 
$4,897,885. 

Agrkitltnril  /'rai/Hc^jt.— Wheat,  4,280,131  bushels; 
rye,  81,2J3;  Indian  corn,  1,988,979;  oaU,  3,414,072; 
barley,  209,092 ;  buckwheat,  70,878;  peas  and  beans, 
2O,0j7;  potatoes,  1,402,077;  sweet  potatoes,  879;  value 
of  products  of  tho  orchard,  $4823;  produce  of  market 
gardens,  $32,142;  pounds  of  butter  made,  3,(!il3,7&0; 
of  cheese,  400,283 ;  maple-sugar,  010,070 ;  molasses, 
9874  gallons;  beeswax  and  honey,  131,005  lbs.;  wool, 
253,903;  flax,68,:!93;  hops,  15,930;  tobacco,  1 208 ;  hay, 
tons  of,  275,002 ;  hemp,  2 ;  clover  seeds,  483  bushels ; 
other  grass  seeds,  5003 ;  flaxseed,  1191 ;  and  were  made 
llSgalloMsof  wine:  value  of  huuiC-mado manufactures, 
$43,0J4;  of  slaughtered  animals,  $920,178. 

Thu  principal  rivers  arc  tho  MissUsippi,  which  flows 
along  its  western  border  for  a  distance  of  275  miles. 
Tho  Wisconsin  has  its  entire  course  within  tho  State, 
Hows  cuntrally,and  cutors  tho  Mississippi  on  its  western 
border.  It  is  navigable  to  tho  portage  of  Fox  or  Nee- 
nah  liivcr,  where  a  canal  is  being  made,  which,  when 
completed,  with  tlie  contemplated  improvements  of 
Fo.\  Kiver,  will  make  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  and  the  lakes.  Tho  Chippewa 
enters  the  Mississippi  further  northwest,  and  is  a  large 
river,  and  St.  Croi.K  River  forms  a  portion  of  its  ex- 
treme /estern  boundary.  Itock  Kiver  rises  and  flows 
partly  in  this  State.  The  other  principal  rivers  arc 
the  Menominee  on  its  eastern  border,  entering  Green 
Hay,  and  tho  Montreal,  entering  Lake  Superior ;  there 
are  also  other  small  streams  entering  Lake  Superior. 
The  Slilwaukee,  Sheboygan,  as  well  as  others,  enter 
Lake  Michigan.  Tho  other  most  noted  streams  are 
tho  Wolf,  Bad  Axe,  and  Black  Rivers.    The  principal 


lake*  within  lla  bordnra  are  Winnebago,  Ilorleon, 
'^aakohong,  and  the  four  lakea  In  the  south  and  many 
■nail  ones  in  the  north.  Tho  |irln':ipal  places  in  (lis 
Slata  are  Madiaon,  th*  capital,  MilwauKie,  Racine, 
Kenonha,  Uaaukee,  (iraen  Hay,  Janieaville,  and  rrairt* 
du  Chlen.  There  were  in  January,  1854,  four  rallrc  ad* 
In  the  State,  with  047  miles  oi'  road  finished  and  In 
operation,  and  there  ware  10  lianka  with  a  cash  capital 
uf  |600,UOO. 

Munufaclurei,  tie. — There  were  in  the  State  In  1H50, 

0  woolen  factories,  with  a  capital  invested  of  $81,225, 
employing  25  males,  manut'acturing  30,000  yarda  of 
cloth  and  74,860  lbs.  of  yarn,  valued  at  $H7,0I>2;  1  es. 
tabllahmnnt  miking  piK-iroii,  with  a  capital  of  $15,000, 
employing  00  piTsons,  and  making  1000  Ions  of  pig> 
iron,  valued  at  $27,001) ;  15  estalilishmcnta,  with  a  capU 
tal  of  $110,850,  employing  228  persons,  producing  1343 
tons  of  caatings,  etc.,  valued  at  $210,195;  75  flouring 
:.nd  grist  milla,  412  saw-mllla;  34  lanuvrius;  42  print- 
ing-olDcea,  iiauing  0  daily,  5  tri-weekly,  8<i  weekly,  and 

1  monthly  publication. 

FoaiioN  CoMMiaiii  op  rna  Htati  or  WiaooNaiN  vaoM 
July  I,  l8tM,  to  July  I,  lf)67. 
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At  the  close  of  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  Imnka 
ill  Wlxcunsin  had  increased  to  73,  with  a  combined  capi- 
tal of  $.5,000,000,  and  bank-note  circulation  A8,U00,000, 
the  latter  being  secured  by  a  collate.  a1  deposit  of  State 
stocks. 

Woad(Gor.  Waid;  Pu.  Wtfdf;  Fr.  PatUl,  Gtiidt, 
Voimk;  It.  (J undone,  Guado,GhiMro;  Sp.  i'a<i<e/,  (jUuld), 
the  /tatiii  tiiirlona  of  botanists,  a  bienniiil  plant,  with  a 
fusiform  flbrous  root,  and  smooth  branchy  stem,  rising 
from  three  to  live  feet  in  height.  Woad  is  indigenous 
to  most  parts  of  Europe ;  end  was  extensively  used 
from  a  very  remote  period,  down  to  tho  general  intro- 
duction of  indigo,  in  the  dyeing  of  blue.  It  is  still 
cultivated  to  a  considcrablu  extent  in  France;  but  in 
Kngland  its  cultivation  is  chiefly  restricted  to  a  few 
districts  in  Llncolnsliire.  After  being  bruised  liy  ma- 
chinery, to  express  thu  watery  part,  it  is  formed  into 
balls,  which  furment  and  fall  into  a  dry  powder,  which 
is  sold  to  tho  dyer.  Woad  Is  now  seldom  employed 
without  a  niixturo  of  indigo.  Ky  itself  it  is  incapable 
of  giving  a  bri;{bt  and  deep  blue  color;  but  tho  color 
which  it  does  give  is  very  durable.  The  best  methods 
of  conducting  the  fermentation  and  preparation  of  woad 
are  still  so  ver^-  ill  understood,  that  tho  goodness  of  any 
parcel  of  it  can  never  bo  ascertained  till  it  be  actually 
used ;  so  that  it  has  tho  disadvantage  of  being  pur- 
chased under  tho  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  its  truo 
value.  At  the  proper  age,  indigo  plants  yield  about 
thirty  times  as  much  coloring  matter,  and  of  a  far  supe- 
rior quality,  os  an  equal  weight  of  woad;  so  that  there 
is  no  prospect  that  nny  improvement  that  may  bo  made 
in  its  preparation  will  ever  render  it,  either  in  good- 
ness or  clieapnes.'",  a  rival  of  the  former. — Loi:i)on'8 
£iiqil.  of  .IgricitUure ;  Uanckokt  on  Colors. 

Woods.  Mr.  lloltzapflel,  in  his  elaborate  work 
on  "  Turning,"  gives  a  very  minute  description  ond 
classification  of  tho  various  kinds  of  wood  used  in  the 
arts.  lie  first  points  out  the  well-known  structural 
diflercnco  between  exogcns  and  endoi/en-i,  which  leads 
to  a  separation  o,'  all  kinds  of  trees  into  two  great 
gioups;  all  the  truo  woods  (as  they  aro  sometimes 
termed)  aro  cxogens;  whereas  tho  cndogens  include 
tho  grasses,  baml)Oos,  palms,  etc.  In  the  countries 
where  bamboos  and  palms  or>  indigenf  ',  the  smaller 
steins  are  used  as  tubes  for  i  .e  conveyance  of  water, 
and  the  larger  pieces  as  joists,  etc.  In  tho  lorger  kinds 
of  palm,  the  fibres  appear  like  streaks  or  wires  im- 
bedded in  a  substance  similar  to  cement  or  pith. 
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lMro»n  or  Woon  ahd  MAHvrAomn  n*  Wood,  no.,  idto  rnc  I^Hiran  Statu  iob  xini  Yiad  (mdino  Jvhk  80,  ISOT. 

ManurMtum  •(  Wood. 

Uamaaafaaland  Woo4.                  { 
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Cork. 
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•114 
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Dya- 
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43,818 
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154,846 
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.... 
.... 
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' '  10 
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67 
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7 

8,888 

"■«1 

""888 
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■ "  "71 

"  "089 
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■"596 

1,686 

9,801 

137 

i,'s3.i 

1,735 
1,445 
8,051 

' '  '96 

'$110 

19,"i"m 

1,510 

7(10 

858 

7,808 

'"a 

1,466 

88,966 

87,5.e4 

89 

584 

4,795 

g,'l'44 

80 

0 

88,'l'81 

6,016 

888 

616'5l'6 
8.977 

52.818 
6,094 

89.rS3 

81.689 
9,011 

83,877 

'$144 
5,704 

i,'700 
i,'498 

86,"v8'2 
88,609 
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88,980 
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"I'o'a 
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"9S8 
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'  "l'7l 
"86 

"I'l 
10 
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HollMid 

Dutch  Wast  Indiaa 

Dutch  Guiana 

Dutch  Kaitlodloi 

Hslgtum 

ScoUand  

Gibraltar 

Canada  

Other  Britiih  N.  A.  I\>m.. 

DrttUh  Westlndlfs 

Britlah  IIond-..aa. 

British  Gutana 

llritUh  IVina  In  Africa... 

Other  ports  in  Africa 

British  Auitralla 

Britiah  East  Indies 

France  on  the  Atlantic. . . 
Kranco  on  the  Medlter'n. . 
Krptich  Guiana 

Spain  oil  the  Atlantic  .... 
Spain  on  the  Medlter'n.. . 

Philip  ino  Islands 

(7uba 

Porto  Rico 

Madeira 

Sardinia  

Tasrany 

Two  Sicilies 

Austria 

Turkey  In  Asia 

Haytl 

8an  OomlnnO 

Mexico 

Ontr  1  Kepiiblic 

Brasll 

fhlll 

Sandwich  IsUndt 

China 

Tni.l  year  !SS6-'57.. 

$4;0HI 

$16,185 

$176,484 

$8.11.17. 

$5l8,8M 

$-iaT3 

$8;i,457 

l$S6ti.048 

$;0.i,672 

!|il7.a»2 

The  natives  of  the  Isthmus  of  Darien  pick  out  tho 
fibres  from  Romo  of  ihnpaliiiR,  and  use  them  as  nails ;  in 
some  spi'oimons  tliey  arc  as  hard  as  rosc-woo<l.  Some 
of  the  smallest  palms  arc  Mitportcd  into  this  country 
fur  walking-sticks,  under  tnc  names  of  partridge  and 
PeiianK  canes.  Of  the  four  or  five  hundred  varieties 
of  palm- trees  known  (o  exist,  only  a  very  small  num- 
ber arc  imported.  The  palm  woods  so  imported  aro 
sparingly  employed  for  cabinet  and  marquetry  work, 
for  billiaril  cues,  for  snulT-boxcs,  etc.  Tho  twisted 
palm  walking-sticks  arc  tho  central  stems  or  midrtlis 
of  the  leaves  of  the  date  palm :  they  arc  twisted  when 
gr«en,  and  stretched  with  heavy  weights  until  they 
are  thumugbly  dry.  The  nut,  or  fruit,  of  many  of  this 
group  of  plants  is  applicaldo  to  uses  in  the  arts ;  such 
as  the  l>etel-imt  or  arcca-nut,  whose  substance  is  made 
into  necklaces,  the  lops  of  walkinfr-sticks,  and  other 
small  objects;  the  cocoa-nut,  whoso  shell  yields  the 
ftbni  or  coir,  now  uscti  In  Kn^land  for  a  great  variety 
of  piirpof  (•»,  an>i  the  hard  portion  of  the  shell,  which  is 
turned  into  cups,  vaios,  buttons,  etc. ;  the  coquilla-nul, 
the  shell  of  which,  living  hard  and  closc-tcxturcd,  is 
turned  into  knobs  of  uiiibrellas  and  parasols,  small 
toys,  etc.  With  K.<pect  to  the  simple  wants  and 
primitive  arts  of  the  |ieople  among  whom  tho  palmx 
and  iNimbuos  grow,  the  uses  of  those  plants  are  very 
numerous  ;  of  the  CWon  nnriffrn.  or  cocoa-nut  palm,  for 
example,  the  truit  is  eaten,  the  husk  of  the  nut  sup- 
plies coir  for  cordage,  tho  leaves  are  uaed  for  making 
basket*  and  mats,  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  yields 
w<K)d  fitted  fur  Joists  and  olhir  kiuils  of  carpentry,  and 


different  portions  of  the  plant  are  made  to  yield  oil, 
sugar,  palm  wine,  and  arrack. 

Hut  it  is  the  exogenous  or  true  wou<ls  which  render 
tho  moro  important  services  to  man,  so  far  as  regards 
the  sli'in  or  wooil  itself.  The  fibres  do  not  appear  to 
dilTer  in  size  or  bulk  so  much  as  in  density  and  dis- 
tance; these  two  last-named  diflTerences  give  rise  to 
the  distinction  between  hard  and  soft  woods  —  the 
former  comprising  onk,  mahogany,  ebony,  rosc-wood, 
etc, ;  and  tho  latter  willow,  alder,  deal,  etc.  Another 
classification  is  that  which  springs  from  tho  direction 
of  tho  fibres;  if  the  annual  or  longitudinal  tibrcs  be 
tolerably  straight,  and  very  little  interwoven  wiili  the 
medullary  r&yi  or  interrupted  by  knots,  the  wood  be- 
comes elastic  and  easily  rent ;  such  are  laiwe-wooil, 
hickory,  ash,  etc. ;  but  if  the  fibres  are  more  crossed 
and  interlaced,  the  wood  becomes  less  clastic,  and  more 
rigid  and  tough  ;  such  are  oak,  licech,  mahogony,  etc. ; 
and  if  the  filircs  ho  entangled  to  a  still  greater  degree, 
they  produce  the  non-clnstic,  tough,  cross-grained 
woods,  such  as  elm,  lignum-vilic,  etc.  Another  inoito 
of  cla'^iflcation,  traced  with  sonio  minuteness  by  Mr. 
Iloltzaplfel,  is  that  which  is  determined  br  the  beauty 
of  tho  surface  presented  by  woods.  The  knots,  occa- 
sioned liy  the  Junction  of  a  branch  with  the  stem;  tho 
curls,  produced  by  the  confused  filling  in  of  tho  space 
between  tlio  forks  or  spriiigings  of  tho  branches,  as  in 
the  yew  ;  the  gnarled  appearance  of  the  roots,  formed 
at  tho  points  of  Junction  of  the  rootlets  or  arms  of  the 
root  with  the  body  of  the  root  itself,  us  in  walnut  wood ; 
the  pollard  growths  of  tho  oak  and  other  trees,  which 
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owe  the  beauty  of  their  grain  to  a  crowding  together 
of  the  little  germs  that  produce  the  numerous  shoots  at 
the  top ;  the  ripple-mark  surfaco,  occasioned  by  a  ser- 
pentine form  of  the  grain,  as  in  aatin-wooa  auu  syca- 
more; the  bird's-eye  pattern,  occasioned  by  a  peculiar 
compression  of  the  grain  in  isolated  spots,  as  in  some 
kinds  of  maple ;  the  silver-grain,  which  results  from  a 
marked  distinctness  in  the  medullary  rays,  as  in  the 
plane,  sycamore,  and  beech — all  give  rise  to  variations 
in  the  appearance  of  the  surfaco  of  wood,  which  are  tho 
mainspring  of  tho  beauty  observable  in  cabinet  work. 
Anotlicr  and  very  obvious  mode  of  classifying  woods  is 
in  respect  to  thuir  color. 

Mr.  Holtzapflfel  gives  a  tabular  view  of  all  tho  kinds 
of  wood  commonly  used  in  this  country.  The  list  in- 
cludes nearly  eighty  species  of  trees,  without  naming 
the  varieties  of  each  species.  Ho  classifles  them  ac- 
cording to  the  services  which  they  are  calculated  to 
render.  One  group  includes  buildinr;  woods,  subdivided 
into  those  fitted  for  ship-building,  for  house  carpentry, 


and  for  hydraulic  engineering ;  another  group  inoludes 
tho  woods  most  useful  for  machinery  and  mill-work,  sub- 
divided according  as  the  wood  is  suitable  for  frame- 
work, for  rollers,  for  tr.eth  of  wheels,  or  for  foundery 
patients ;  a  third  group  comprises  the  turnery  woods, 
subdivided  into  common  soft  woods,  hard  woods,  and 
Tunbridgo-ware  woods :  a  fourth  group  is  made  up  of 
j'urttiiure  woods,  separated  into  common  and  best;  a 
tlfth  group  comprises  ornamfnlal  foreign  woods ;  a  sixth 
group  consists  otdye-ieoods,  arranged  according  to  color; 
while  a  miscellaneous  group  is  formed,  inbdivided  ac- 
cording to  the  elasticity,  the  toughness,  the  even  grain, 
or  the  durability  of  the  wood.  Of  course  many  kinds 
of  wood  find  a  place  in  two  or  more  of  these  groups : 
but  tho  table  is  valuable,  inasmuch  as  it  brings  togeth- 
er before  the  eye  the  names  of  all  those  woods  which 
resemble  each  other  in  some  one  manufacturing  quality., 
The  following  tables  show  tho  exports  (distinguish- 
ing lietwcen  domestic  and  foreign  production)  of  wood 
and  its  manufactures  for  the  year  ending  June  80, 1867 : 
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Exromn  of  Wood  awb  Mahcfaotdsis  of  Wood  of  foriioh  Piodcotiow  from  tub  L'mited  Statib  fob  Tim  Yiab 

INDINO  JCNK  80,  1867. 
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British  East  Indies 

Franco  on  the  Atlantic 

Spain  on  the  Atlantic 
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Two  Sicilies 
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Not  from  wnrcltouiin    

Wool(Ger.  HWfc;  Du.  Wol;  Da.  Uld;  Swcil.  UU; 
Ft.  Ixtinr;  It.  and  S;).  Lima;  Poii.  /xi,  Jmu ;  Russ. 
Wolna,  Schent ;  I'ol.  M'diia;  Lot.  /.una),  a  kind  of 
soft  hair  or  down.  Tho  term  is  not  very  well  defined. 
It  is  applied  both  to  tho  fino  Imir  of  animals,  as  sheep, 
rabbits,  ;omc  species  of  goats,  the  viciuia,  etc. ;  and  to 
fine  vcgctablo  fibres,  as  cotton.  In  this  article,  how- 
ever, we  refer  only  to  tho  wool  of  sheep — an  article 
which  has  continued,  from  the  earliest  period  down  to 
the  present  day,  to  Ije  of  primary  importance,  having 
always  formed  the  principal  part  of  tho  clothing  of 
mankind  in  most  temperate  regions. 

Spfcifs  (if  \\'o')l. — It  has  been  customary  to  divide 
wool  info  two  great  classes — long  and  short  wools  ;  and 
these  again  into  suliordinntR  classes,  according  to  the 
fineness  of  the  fibre.  Short  wool  is  used  in  the  dotli 
inanufactnro  ;  and  U,  therefore,  frerjuently  called  cloth- 
ing wool.  It  may  vary  in  length  from  one  to  three  or 
four  inches;  if  it  lie  longer,  it  requires  to  be  cut.  or 
broken  to  prepare  it  for  tho  manufacture.  The filliti)/ 
jiropcrty  of  wool  is  known  to  every  one.  The  process 
of  hat-making,  for  e.vamplo,  depends  entirely  upon  it. 
The  wiwl  of  which  huts  arc  made  is  neither  spun  nor 
woven;  but  locks  of  it,  being  thoroughly  intermixed 
and  compres.sed  in  warm  water,  cohere  and  form  a 
solid,  tenacious  substance. 

C'lotli  and  woolen  goods  are  made  from  wool  poMoss- 
ing  this  property ;  the  wool  is  carded,  spun,  woven, 
and  then,  licing  put  in  the  fulling-mill,  the  process  of 
felting  takes  jilacc.  The  strokes  of  the  mill  make  the 
fibres  cohere  ;  the  piece  subjected  to  the  operatdin  con- 
tracts in  length  and  breadth,  and  its  texture  becomes 
more  compact  and  uniform.  This  process  is  essential 
to  the  beauty  and  strength  of  woolen  cloth.  Hut  tho 
long  wool  of  which  stuffs  and  worslerl  arc  inado  is  de- 
prived of  its  felting  properties.     This  is  done  by  pass- 


;  ing  the  wool  through  heated  iron  combs,  which  takes 
away  the  laininn;  or  feathery  part  of  the  wool,  and  nji- 
proximates  it  to  the  nature  of  silk  or  cotton.  Long  or 
combing  wool  may  vary  in  length  from  three  to  eight 
inches.  Tho  shorter  combing  wools  are  prin-;ipally 
used  for  hose,  and  arc  spun  softer  than  the  long  coml)- 
ing  wools;  tho  former  being  made  into  what  is  called 
bard,  and  tho  latter  into  soft  worsted  yam.  The  fine- 
ness of  tho  hair  or  filire  can  rarely  be  estimated,  at  Icaxt 
for  any  useful  purpose,  except  Iiy  tlic  wool  sorter  or 
dealer,  accustomed  by  long  habit  to  discern  those  mi- 
nute difrcrcnces  that  are  quite  inappreciable  by  com- 
mon observers.  In  sorting  wools,  there  are  frecpiently 
eightorton  different  species  in  a  single  fleece;  and  ifthe 
best  wool  of  one  fleece  Iks  not  equal  to  the  finest  sort, 
it  is  thrown  to  a  2d,  S<\,  or  4th,  or  to  a  still  lower  sort, 
of  an  equal  degree  of  lineness  with  it.  The  lust  Tn- 
glish  short  native  fleeces,  such  as  the  fine  Norfolk  and 
Southdown,  are  generally  divided  by  the  wool-sorter 
into  tho  following  sorts,  nil  varying  in  fineness  from 
each  other:  viz.  1.  I'rimo ;  2.  Choice;  H.  .Super;  1. 
Head;  5.  Downrights;  fi.  Seconds;  7.  Fine  .Mib;  (*. 
Course  Al)b;  9.  I.ivcry;  10.  Short,  coarse,  nr  lucecli 
wool.  Tho  relative  value  of  each  varies,  according  to 
the  greater  demand  for  coarse,  fine,  or  middle  cloths. 

Tho  Boftnc.ts  of  tho  fibre  is  a  quality  of  great  import- 
ance. It  is  not  dependent  on  the  fineness  of  the  fibre  ; 
and  consists  of  a  peculiar  feel,  opprondiing  to  that  of 
silk  or<lown.  The  difVcrence  in  the  value  of  two  pieces 
of  doth  made  of  two  kinds  of  wool  equally  fine,  but 
one  distinguished  for  its  softness  and  the  oilier  for  the 
opposite  quality,  is  such,  that,  with  the  same  process 
and  expense  of  manufacture,  tho  one  will  bo  worth 
from  20  to  25  per  cent,  more  than  the  other.  Mr. 
liakewell  showed  that  the  degree  rif  softness  depends 
principally  on  tho  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  sheep 
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are  fed ;  that  sheep  pastured  on  chalk  districts,  or  light 
calcareous  soils,  usually  produce  bard  wool ;  while  the 
wool  of  those  that  are  pastured  on  rich,  loamy,  argil- 
laceous soils,  is  always  distinguished  by  its  sofuicss. 
Of  tlie  foreign  wools,  the  Saxon  is  generally  softer 
than  the  Spanish.  Hard  wools  are  all  defective  in 
their /e{<in^  properties.  In  clothing  wool,  the  color 
of  the  fleece  should  always  approach  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  the  pures'  white ;  because  such  wool  is  not  only 
nccessary  for  cloths  dressed  white,  but  for  all  cloths 
that  arc  to  bo  dyed  bright  colors,  for  which  a  clear 
white  ground  is  required  to  give  a  due  degree  of  rich- 
ness and  lustre.  Some  of  the  English  line-wooled 
sheep,  as  the  Norfolk  and  Southdown,  have  black  or 
gray  faces  and  legs.  In  all  such  sheep  there  is  a  tend- 
ency to  grow  gray  wool  on  some  part  of  the  body,  or 
to  produce  some  gray  fibres  intermixed  with  the  fleece, 
which  renders  the  wool  unfit  for  many  kinds  of  white 
goods ;  for  though  the  black  hairs  may  be  too  few  and 
minute  to  be  detected  by  the  wool  sorter,  yet  when  the 
cloth  is  stovcd  they  become  visible,  forming  reddish 
spots,  by  which  its  color  is  much  injured.  The  Here- 
fordshire sheep,  which  have  white  faces,  are  entirely  free 
from  this  defect,  and  yield  a  fleece  without  any  admix- 
ture of  gray  hairs. 

The  cleanness  of  the  wool  is  an  important  considera- 
tion. Tlie  Spanish  wool,  for  example,  is  always  scoured 
after  it  is  shorn ;  whereas  the  Englisli  wool  is  only  im- 
perfectly washed  on  tlio  sheep  previously  to  its  being 
shorn.  In  consequence,  it  is  said  that  while  a  pack  of 
EngUsh  clotliing  wool  of  240  lbs.  weight  will  waste 
about  70  lbs.  in  the  manufucturc,  the  same  quantity  of 
Spanish  will  not  waste  more  than  48  lbs.  Cleanness, 
therefore,  is  an  object  of  much  importance  to  the  buyer. 
Before  the  recent  improvements  in  the  spinning  of  wool 
by  machinery,  great  length  and  strength  of  staple  was 
considered  indispensable  in  most  combing  wools.  The 
fleeces  of  the  long-wooled  sheep  fed  in  the  rich  marshes 
of  Kent  and  Lincoln  used  to  be  reckoned  peculiarly  suit- 
able for  the  purposes  of  tlie  wool-comber ;  but  the  im- 
provements alluded  to  have  effected  a  very  great  change 
in  tliis  respect,  and  have  enabled  the  manufacturer  to 
substitute  short  wool  of  three  inches  staple  in  the  place 
of  long  combingwoul,  in  the  preparation  of  most  worst- 
ed articles.  A  great  alteration  has,  in  consequence, 
taken  place  in  the  proportion  of  long  to  short  wool 
since  ISiX) ;  there  having  been  in  the  interim,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hubbard's  calculations,  an  increase  of 
13.',05;)  packs  in  the  quantity  of  the  former  produced 
in  ICngland,  and  a  decrease  of  72,820  in  the  quantity 
of  the  latter. 

Whiteness  of  fleece  is  of  loss  importance  in  tlio  long 
combing  than  in  clothing  wool,  provided  it  be  free  from 
(jray  hairs.  Sometimes,  however,  the  fleece  has  n  dingy 
brown  color,  called  a  winter  stain,  which  is  a  sure  indi- 
cation that  the  wool  is  not  in  a  thoroughly  sound  state. 
Such  fleeces  are  carefully  thrown  out  l)y  tlio  wool  sort- 
er, being  suitable  only  for  goods  that  ore  to  bo  dyed 
black.  The  tinonoss  of  heavy  combing  wool  is  not  of 
so  nmch  consequence  as  its  other  qualities.  The  Meri- 
no or  Spanish  breed  of  sheep  was  introduced  into  En- 
gland about  the  close  of  last  century.  George  III.  was 
a  great  patron  of  tliis  breed,  which  was  for  several  years 
a  very  great  favorite.  But  it  has  been  ascertained  that, 
thougli  the  fleece  does  not  much  degenerate,  tlic  car- 
cass, which  is  naturally  ill-formed,  and  aflbrds  com- 
paratively little  weight  of  meat,  does  not  improve; 
and  as  the  farmer,  in  the  kind  of  sheep  which  ho  keeps, 
must  look  not  only  to  the  produce  of  wool,  but  nUo  to 
tlio  butcher  market,  his  interest  is  rather  to  return  to 
the  native  breeds,  and  to  give  up  the  Spanish  sheep. 
Tlioy  have,  liowover,  boon  of  considerable  service  to 
the  flocks  of  England ;  having  been  judiciously  crossed 
with  the  Soutlidown,  Kyeland,  etc. 

Dr.  Anderson,  in  a  memorial  subjoined  to  the  "  Re- 
port of  tlie  Committee  of  the  Highland  .Society, "proves, 
from  indisputable  records,  that  from  the  earliest  times 


down  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  the  wool  of 
Great  Britain  was  not  only  superior  to  that  of  Spain, 
but  accounted  the  finest  in  the  universe ;  and  that  even 
in  tlie  times  of  the  Romans  a  manufacture  of  woolen 
cloths  was  established  at  Winchester  for  the  use  of  the 
emperors.  In  later  times,  wool  was  manufactured  in 
England,  and  is  mentioned  in  a.d.  1185,  but  not  in  any 
quantity  until  1331,  when  the  weaving  of  it  was  intro- 
duced by  John  Kempe  and  otiier  artisans  from  Flanders. 
This  was  the  real  origin  of  the  English  wool  manufac- 
tures, Edward  III.,  1331. — Ry.mer's  Fcedera.  The  ex- 
portation prohibited,  1337.  The  exportation  of  En- 
glish wool,  and  the  importation  of  Irish  wool  into  En- 
gland prohibited,  16'J6.  The  non-exportation  law  re- 
pealed, 1824. — Haydn. 

Alpaca  Wool. — The  alpaca  is  one  among  many  species 
of  the  llama,  the  wool  of  which  is  very  beautiful.  The 
first  visit  of  these  animals  to  Europe  was  an  adventur- 
ous one.  Thirty-six  traveled  across  the  whole  breadth 
of  South  America,  from  Lima  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1808, 
and  were  tliere  shipped  to  Europe  as  a  present  to  the 
Empress  Josephine.  At  Cadiz  the  poor  animals  were  . 
ill-treated  l>y  a  rabble,  and  only  a  small  number  were 
ultimately  preserved  in  Spain;  they  never  reached 
Josephine.  By  degrees  it  was  found  that  alpaca  wool 
was  longer,softer,  more  pliant,  and  more  lustrous  than 
sheep's  wool,  and  the  manufacturers  of  Bradford  began 
to  import  it  for  use.  Queen  Victoria  possesses  one  or 
two  of  these  animals  at  Windsor,  and  some  articles  of 
dress  were  made  from  the  alpaca  wool  in  1844 :  one  was 
an  apron,  entirely  of  alpaca ;  another  was  a  striped  and 
figured  dress,  with  silk  warp,  alpaca  weft,  and  altern- 
ato  silk  and  alpaca  figures;  a  third  was  a  plaid  dress, 
woven  with  an  intermixture  of  alpaca,  silk,  and  worst- 
ed ;  while  a  fourth  was  a  plain  black  dress,  with  cotton 
warp  and  alpaca  weft.  Many  attempts  have  been 
made  to  establish  the  breed  of  tlio  alpaca  in  England, 
but  hitherto  the  enterprise  has  not  been  commercially 
successful. 

That  alpaca  wool  is  coming  extensively  into  use  in 
England  is  shown  by  the  imports :  in  1836  to  1840  they 
averaged  7000  bales  per  annum;  in  1841  to  1845,  the 
average  was  13,000  bales ;  in  1846  to  1860,  more  than 
20,000.— See  Alpaca. 

Cashmei-e  Wool. — It  is  an  Interesting  feature  in  the 
modern  history  of  the  woolen  manufacture,  that  the 
wool,  or  rather  hair,  of  the  Coshmere  goat  is  becoming 
a  favorite  material  in  cloth  of  the  better  kind.  Not 
that  all  the  "  Cashmeres"  of  the  shops  are  really  Cash- 
meres; the  morale  of  trade  has  not  yet  reached  thu 
point  when  things  are  called  by  their  right  names; 
and  the  beautiful  Asiatic  volley  is  quite  innocent  of 
the  greater  part  of  those  products  which  rejoice  in  tho 
name  of  "  Cashmeres."  Still  the  high-born  and  the 
weolthy  occasionolly  purchase  shawls  which  were  real- 
ly made  in  that  region,  and  (wliat  is  more  interesting 
to  us)  ottempts  are  lieing  mode  to  naturalize  the  ani- 
mal which  produces  tho  beautiful  filamentous  material 
in  question.  The  fleece  of  tho  Cashmere  goat  consists 
of  two  very  diflerent  kinds  of  fibre — one  of  which  is  a 
fine,  soft,  pliable,  rich  wool,  equal  to  tho  finest  lamb's 
wool ;  wiiile  the  other,  called  kemp,  is  a  hard,  slifl", 
coarse,  rough  kind  of  hair.  Tho  konip  may  lie  used  in 
the  manufactr  .  of  coarse  cloth  ;  but  every  fibre  must 
be  removed  liefore  the  fine  wool  can  bo  employed  in 
shawl-making.  Tliis  removal  is  very  diflicult  and 
tedious,  and  will  l>e  a  bar  to  the  spread  of  the  manu- 
facture, unless  some  expeditious  system  to  effect  it  can 
be  devised.  Princo  Albert  has  some  Caslimere  gonta 
at  Wiiulaor;  and  some  few  months  before  tho  Great 
Exhibition  was  opened  ho  caused  the  fleeces  of  those 
gouts  to  1)0  forwarded  to  two  manufacturing  firms,  one 
noar  Leeds,  and  one  near  Halifax,  there  to  be  subjected 
to  manufacturing  processes.  Tlie  separation  of  the  fine 
wool  from  the  kemp  was  a  slow  manipulative  process, 
which  mony  persons  undertook  voluntarily  and  pleas- 
urably.     Of  course  tho  expense  which  would  attend 
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•uch  •  mode  of  manufacture  for  ordinary  sale  would  be 
quite  disproportionate  to  the  result  obtained ;  but  the 
prince's  praisewuuliy  object  was  answered  by  showing 
that  the  Cashuiiru  goat  can  be  reared,  and  that  the 
fleecy  covering  can  be  wrought  into  cloth.  The  arti- 
cles produced  from  the  wool  in  question  consisted  of  a 
,,iecc  of  white  cloth,  with  ;ill(  warp  and  Cashmere 
weft,  woven  with  a  brocaded  ligurc ;  a  piece  of  similar 
character,  but  dyed ;  two  shawls  made  wholly  of  the 
Cashmere  wool;  and  a  piece  of  course  woolen  cloth 
made  from  the  kemp  or  hair. — <S'e6  Casiimbkk. 

Mauchamp  Merino  W(H>i. — In  1828  U.  Graux,  a  farm- 
er at  Mauchaiup,  in  the  French  department  of  Aisne, 
hod  a  lamb  which,  as  it  grew  up,  l>ecame  remarkable 
for  the  lung,  smooth,  straight,  and  silky  character  of 
the  tibres  of  the  wool.  He  resolved  to  insure,  so  far  as 
he  could,  a  perpetuation  of  these  valuable  qualities  in 
the  progeny  uf  the  lamb.  In  1830  he  had  ono  ram  and 
one  owe  whone  wool  was  of  this  peculiar  kind;  in 
1831  be  had  four  rams  and  one  ewe  of  the  desired  kind ; 
and  by  1833  tlic  number  was  much  increased.  Thence- 
forward the  progeny  was  very  remarkable ;  some  of 
the  lambs,  like  their  motlicrs,  had  the  curled  clastic 
wool  of  ordinary  merino  sheep ;  while  the  others,  like 
their  sires,  had  the  long  silky  wool.  As  years  ad- 
vanced, M.  Graux  was  able  to  obtain  a  breed  of  sheep 
which  combined  in  the  wool  nearly  all  the  qualities 
of  the  two  former  kinds ;  and  thus  originated  tlie  Mau- 
champ wool,  which  now  sells  in  France  for  '25  per  cent, 
above  the  best  merino.  It  is  found  to  be  nearly  c(|ual 
to  the  real  Cashmere  wool  in  flexible  delicacy  uf  libre, 
us  a  material  for  Caslimcre  shawls;  and  when  com- 
bined with  the  real  Cashmere,  it  imparts  a  strengtii  in 
whicli  that  wool  is  deficient. 

JMIerioralion  or  Change  in  the  C/iaracter  of  British 
Wool. — It  appears  to  be  sufficiently  established,  by  the 
evidence  taken  l)cfore  tlie  House  of  Lords  in  1828,  and 
other  authorities,  tliat  a  considerable  deterioration,  or 
rather,  perhaps,  change,  has  taken  place  in  tlie  quality 
of  British  wool,  particularly  during  the  30  preceding 
years.  The  great  object  of  the  agriculturist  has  l)cen 
to  increase  the  weight  of  the  carcass  and  the  quantity 
of  the  wool;  and  it  seems  very  difficult,  if  not  quite 
impossible,  to  accomplish  this  without  injuring  the 
fineness  of  the  fleece.  Mr,  Cullcy  says,  that  the  Ucre- 
fordshire  sheep,  that  produce  the  finest  wool,  are  kept 
lean,  and  yield  1^  lb.  each;  he  adds,  "if  they  bo  bet- 
ter kept,  tiicy  grow  large  and  produce  more  wool,  but 
of  an  inferior  quality."  This  would  seem  to  be  uni- 
versally true.  The  great  o.ilension  of  the  turnip  hus- 
bandry, and  the  general  introduction  of  a  larger  breed 
uf  sheep,  appears,  iu  every  instance,  to  have  lessened 
the  value  of  the  fleece.  Speaking  of  the  Norfolk  fleeces, 
Mr.  Fison,  a  wool  sorter,  sajs  flint  25  j-ears  ago  the 
weight  was  2^  lbs.  a  fleece,  and  that  now  it  is  3  lbs.  or  3^ 
llis.  Out  according  to  a  table  furnished  by  the  same 
gentleman,  con  tainiiigtl'3  results  of  hise.xperiencc,  it  ap- 
peal's that  of  1  b  tods,  or  420  lbs.,  of  clothing  wool  grown 
in  Norfolk  in  17'J0,  200  U)S.  wcre/inW,  while  in  1828 
the  same  quantity  of  Norfolk  wool  only  yielded  1  i  lbs. 
prime.  Tlio  statements  of  other  witnesses  are  to  the 
same  elTecf.  According  to  the  estimate  in  Mr.  Luc- 
cock's  Treatite  un  Lnylith  Wool,  which  has  always  en- 
joyed the  liigbest  reputatiuii,  the  produce  of  all  sorts 
uf  wool  iu  Kiigland  in  1800  was  3M4,000  packs,  uf  240 
lbs.  a  pack.  Ilut  Mr.  Hubbard,  a  very  intelligent  and 
'  xtensivu  woul-blaplnr  at  Leeds  has  shown  that,  cup- 
posing  Mr.  Luccock's  estimate  uf  the  numlmr  of  slioep 
to  be  correct,  the  quantity  of  wool  produced  in  1828 
could  not,  owing  to  the  greater  weight  of  the  fleece, 
bo  estimated  at  less  than  463,101)  packs  ;  and  it  is  now 
(1814)  l>ellevcd  to  amount  to  fully  MO,000  packs.  It 
is,  therefore,  prol>able,  notwithsfaiidliig  the  decline  in 
the  price  uf^vool,  that,  taking  into  account  the  greater 
weight  of  the  carcass,  and  tbu  greater  weight  of  the 
fleece,  sheep  produce  more  at  pnitent  to  the  farmer 
than  at  any  former  period. 


We  give  below  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  the 
wool  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  fifteen  years,  from 
1840  to  1864,  inclusive. 


Yun. 

0«miMy. 

Aiutmlla. 

Toi.l. 

POUDdl. 

Posndl. 

1840 

21,8ri.fMt4 

tt,7.5.J48 

4li.4iU,284 

1841 

2(),lt.';V,8T5 

12,8llO,':fi2 

56,t70,ii74 

1842 

iB.ei.i.vco 

12,l.73,fl5li 

4.'>  881,030 

1843 

16,805,448 

17,488,7i>0 

4t).2l3.6«S 

1844 

6l,847,(i83 

17,68  it,24i 

6f)  71B.7fll 

1846 

18,4$4,7U6 

24,177,217 

76,818,766 

1848 

1B,K«8,T06 

21,7Srt,340 

05.2.%,-15a 

184T 

12,078,814 

26.056,815 

62,5  2,508 

1848 

14,42»,1«1 

8<1,»18,2S1 

70,864,847 

1840 

12.7M),011 

U6,87«,171 

76.768  64T 

1850 

0, 166.731 

8U,II18,221 

74.8iO,718 

1851 

8,219,!3fl 

41,810,517 

83,311,076 

1862 

19.766.263 

4»,  2117,41)2 

93,761.458 

1868 

U.6ii4.80U 

4t,077,OI« 

ll»,8:'fl,64» 

1864 

11,44.S,618 

4;,48'J,6&0 

106,121,996 

Aw  AooocuT  or  •mr.  CjrANTiTir.i  or  Pintrr  akd  T.amiis' 
Wool,  roncioN  ANn  ooi.oniai.,  ihpoitkd  into  (iBBAT 

ItBITAIN  IN  TUK  VXAB  IVll,  IIISTINUDIBUINO  Tim  <;oUN- 
TBIKS  I'BOM  WnlCn  TIILY  CAIIK,  AMD  TUK  (^U.VKTITIEB 
nKOCOUT  FBOa   KACII. 

'  BhMp  and  l.nmba* 

ImporU,  Wool,  furelsn 

and  roluiiiiu. 
i'tmmJU, 

Russia,  northern  pnrts r>ti4.Uii7 

RusBian  porta  within  the  Klnrk  Sea 5,312.1ft0 

Denmark,  ineluding  Iceland 1 ,667,910 

Prussia 42,211 

UauBeatlc  Towns 8,216.020 

Holland 142,082 

HelKluin 496,783 

Franco 008,814 

I'ortiigal  pro[ XT 2,a'i«,«>2 

Spnln 883,150 

Olbrsltar 448,120 

Hnrdinian  territories 14.166 

Tuscany 408, 167 

I'apal  territories l.'vS.WH 

Naples  and  Slrily 220,436 

Austrian  territories 405  804 

Malta 181.256 

Turkish  dominions 8:11,240 

Kgypt,  Syria,  and  I'nicf tine 1.748,602 

Morocco 067,010 

llritinh  poKH^sslous  in  8niith  Africa 5,816.501 

Uritiah  b'rritoriea  in  India 4,C^O,620 

China 09.546 

Went  Anstrnlla '      WS.S'.ie 

South  Anstrnlla S,!«i2.«0S 

New  South  Wales 14,772,132 

Victoria 17,260,521 

Van  nicnicn'a  Und 5,10S,083 

New  Zealand 809,208 

United  Mates 6M.01T 

Biaiil 179,1140 

Ituenos  Ayren  or  Arifciitlne  Hcpiihlic SJiii,  104 

Chill l'>0,221 

Peru 1,675,644 

All  other  places 46,185 

ToUl 81,K98,793 

Ra.«I>ort<.  All  Sortj. 
J*ouitdt. 

Russia 28,402 

Hwodim 2^5,5.13 

Norway 14.000 

llaiueatlu  Towns 8IKI.682 

Holland 1,100,483 

Iklldnm 7,718,407 

F'mnoe 1 .496,811 

Italy 190.81T 

Viiiled  States 2,02!i,'J«8 

Other  place 47,170 

Total 13,711,725 

Of  late  years  Russia  has  Im^coiiio  of  primary  import- 
ance among  the  wool  exporting  countries,  c.ipccially 
from  her  |iort8  on  the  lilaek  Sea.  l'rovi(le<1  tran<|uil- 
lity  could  bo  maintained  in  South  Africa,  the  probabil- 
ity is  that  It  would  in  no  very  lengthened  (K-rlod  rival 
New  .South  Wales  as  a  wool  exporting  couiitrv.  Al- 
paca, and  other  wools  of  that  sort,  ■onie  from  Pern; 
goats'  wool  comes  principally  from  Turkey,  but  the 
best  is  that  of  Thiltet. 

United  iStatei. — .Analogous  in  the  nses  for  which  it 
serves  to  cotton,  wool  is  a  product  of  only  less  import- 
ance to  the  prosperity  of  the  conntry  than  that  leading 
staple  of  our  agriculture  and  commerce.  It  is  a  very 
gratifS'iug  fact  that  though  tba  number  of  sheep  has 
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increased  in  ten  yean  bat  12  per  cent.,  the  ag(p«gate 
-weight  of  their  fleeces  has  aiigmonted  46  per  cent.  In 
1840  tlioro  were  H),811,874  sheep,  yielding  36,802,114 
lbs.  of  wool,  equal  to  1-84  lb.  per  head.  In  lt>60  the 
average  weight  of  each  fleece  was  2'431bs.,  from  which 
it  would  appear  that  such  an  improvement  had  taken 
place  ill  the  various  breeds  of  the  American  sheep  as 
to  increase  their  average  product  about  32  per  cent, 
throughout  the  United  States.  And  a  critical  analysis 
of  the  returns  of  shoop  and  wool  proves  not  only  that 
our  breeds  arc  capable  of  such  improvement,  but  that  it 
has  actually  taken  place. 

In  Vermont  the  greatest  attention  has  been  given  to 
sheep-breuding;  time,  money,  and  intelligence  having 
been  freely  applied  to  the  great  object  of  obtaining  a 
breed  combining  weight  and  tlneness  of  fleece.  These 
efforts  have  succeeded  so  well,  that  although  the  num- 
ber of  sheep  in  that  State  had  declined  nearly  one  half 
in  the  period  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh  census,  the 
yield  of  wool  remained  nearly  the  same.  The  average 
weight  of  the  fleece  in  this  State  in  1840  was  2'2  lbs., 
and  in  1850  it  had  increased  to  8'71,  the  gain  being  al- 
most equal  to  70  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  also, 
where  strenuous  exertions  have  been  made — though 
not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  in  Vermont — to  improve 
their  sheep,  a  correspondingly  bcneflcial  result  has 
been  obtained,  and  the  average  weight  of  the  fleece 
has  been  increased  from  2*5  to  3'1  lbs.  The  State  of 
New  York  produced  226,000  lbs.  more  wool  in  1850, 
from  8,453,000  sheep,  than  from  5, 118, 000  in  1840,  show- 
ing that  the  weight  of  the  fleece  had  been  raised  from 
less  than  two  to  nearly  three  pomids.  Our  imports  of 
wool  during  ten  years  have  varied  as  follows: 

Qtjaktitv  and  Value  of  Wool  imfobted  into  tub  United 
States  fbom  ISll  to  1851).  inolvsivk. 


Yeftii.  Quantity. 

1841 pounds  15,000,410 


1842. 

1848—9  months 

18« 

1815 

1840 

1847 

1848 

1849 

1860 


11,420,958 
3,617,100 
14,008,000 
23,33<},04a 
10,558,247 
8,400,109 
11.341,429 
17,809,023 
18,009,794 


Valu. 

$1,091,963 

797,482 

245,000 

&')  1,460 

1,089,794 

1,134,220 

56,5,022 

857,034 

1,177,347 

1,081,691 


By  this  statement  it  is  shown  that  the  quantity  of 
wool  brought  into  the  country  of  late  years  amounts  to 
almost  one-third  of  that  produced  in  it ;  while  at  former 


peiiods,  as  from  1841  to  1845,  the  amount  was  nearly 
one  half.  The  largest  proportion  of  this  imported  wool 
came  from  Buenos  Ay  res  and  the  neighboring  states  on 
the  Kio  de  la  Plata,  and  is  of  a  coarse  and  cheap  variety, 
costing  from  six  to  eight  cents  per  pound.  It  always 
will  be  cheaper  to  bring  this  kind  of  wool  from  regions 
where  sheep  are  reared  without  care  or  labor,  than  to 
produce  it  at  home;  but  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  In  which  sheep  may,  by  judicious  treatment,  be 
made  a  source  of  greater  wealth  and  comfort  to  its  in- 
habitants than  the  United  States.  The  importations 
of  wool  in  1850-'51  exhibit  a  remarkable  increase  over 
the  preceding  or  any  former  year,  amounting  in  quan- 
tity to  82,648,693  lbs.,  and  to  the  value  of  $3,800,000. 

I'BODCOTION  o»  Wool  in  the  United  States  in  tob 
Yeaks  1840  and  1850,  acoobdino  to  tub  Census  Rb- 
pobts. 

Slatflt  and  Terrltoriei.  ig40  1950 

Alabama pounds  220.353  067.118 

Arkansas "  04,943  182,696 

California "              5,5.'0 

Columbia,  Dlst  of. .  "  707  625 

Connecticut "  8S9,S70  497,464 

Delaware "  64,404  67,708 

Florida "  7,28%  23,247 

Georgia..   "  871,303  990,019 

Illinois "  060,007  2,150,118 

Indiana "  1,237,919  2,010,287 

Iowa "  23,039  873,898 

Kentucky "  1,730,847  2,297,433 

Louisiana "  49,283  109,897 

Maine "  1,405,651  1,304,034 

Maryland "  488,201  477,438 

MaBsachusetts "  941,900  586,130 

Michigan "  1.53  875  2,043,283 

Misslaslppi "  175,19l>  669,019 

Missouri "  502,205  1,027,164 

New  Ilampshlro  . . .  "  1,200,5:7  1,108.470 

Now,Iersey "  SD7,-'07  376,390 

New  York "  9,846,2:5  10,071,301 

North  Carolina "  026,044  970,738 

Ohio "  3,035.315  10,1110,371 

Pennsylvania "  3,043,504  4,481,670 

Khode  IsUnd "  183,880  129,092 

South  Carolina "  299,170  487,283 

Tenncasce "  1,000,332  1,304,878 

Texas **  I'U  91T 

Vermont  .'.".!!..'..'."  "  8,69.1,236  3,40o',71T 

Virginia "  2,633,874  2,860,765 

WiHconsln "  0,777  263,nflS 

Minnesota  Territory       "  ....  85 

New  Mexico     "  "              S2,C01 

Oregon             "  "              29,680 

Utah                 "  "              9,222 

Totals 36,802,114      52,510,969 


ExpottTS  OP  Wool  fkom  the  United  Statps  foe  the  fiscal  Yeabs  kndino  June  GO,  1S53,  1S54, 1855. 


1853. 

ISM. 

1856.                      1 

Pound!. 

Valuf. 

Pounda. 

114,208 
195, 14i 

Valua. 

Pouiidfl. 

Valuo. 

210,472 
209,194 

$26,607 
61.3S7 

$33,895 
41,668 

88,^8  i 
728.9M 

$27,802 
131.442 

Foreign  wool 

Total 

4.'5.660 

$77,  li.-^ 

3119.41 1 

$75,508 

817.79;l 

$ir.9,244 



Ihpobtb  of  Wool  into  the  United  .States  fob  tub  fiscal  Y'eabs  endino  Junb  30,  I853,'  1854, 1856. 


Whence  imporUd. 

18  J8.                         1                          1S64. 

1S5S. 

Pound!. 

Valua. 

Pound!. 

Valua. 

Pounds.         1         Value. 

8,884,596 
2,206,861 
4,351,259 
6,745,867 
2.064,800 
2,743,207 

$778,409 
280,300 
872,012 
5'!8,05S 
265,11)0 
4')0,II83 

1,390,614 
12,487 
4,300,320 
0,255,0;'8 
1,857,447 
0,317,038 

11201.327 

3.487 

4«0,2S6 

854,232 

101,000 

1,081,783 

972,434 
94'l.323 
4,20l,2.'i0 
5,900,969 
2.840.902 
3.537,532 

$163,144 
131,064 
386,305 
027,718 
317,504 
4.T0,844 

Franco 

Chill    ...           

Other  places 

Total 

21,695,079 

$2,009,718 

20,200,110 

$2,822,185 

18,534,415 

$2,072,  13j 

Woolen  Manufacture,  the  art  of  forming  wool 
into  cloth  and  stuff's.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  was 
known,  it  is  supposed,  in  all  civilized  countries,  and  in 
very  remote  ages,  and  probably  of  linen  also.  Woolen 
cloths  were  made  an  article  of  commerce  in  the  time 
of  Julius  Cojsar,  and  are  familiarly  alluded  to  by  him. 
They  were  made  in  England  before  a.i>.  1200,  and  the 
manufacture  became  extensive  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.,  1331.  They  were  then  called  Kendal  cloth  and 
Halifax  cloth.— E.  U.  See  arlicle  Wool.  lilankeU 
were  first  made  in  England  about  a.i>.  1340. — Camdkn. 
No  cloth  but  of  Wales  or  Ireland  to  bo  imported  into  En- 
gland, UC3.    The  art  of  dyeing  brought  into  England, 


1608. — See  article  Dyeiso.  Medleys,  or  mixed  broad- 
cloth, first  made,  1614.  Manufacture  of  line  cloth  be- 
gun at  Sedan,  in  France,  under  the  patronage  of  Car- 
dinal Mozarine,  1016.  British  and  Irish  woolens  pro- 
hibited in  France,  1677.  All  persons  obliged  to  bo 
buried  in  woolen,  or  the  persons  directing  the  burial 
otherwise  to  forfeit  £5,  29  Charles  II.,  1678.  The 
manufacture  of  cloth  greatly  improved  in  England  by 
Flemish  settlers,  16tt8.  Injudiciously  restrained  in 
Ireland,  11  William  III.,  161)8.  The  exportation  from 
Ireland  wholly  prohibited,  except  to  certain  ports  of 
England,  1701.  English  manufacture  encouraged  by 
10  Anne.  1712,  and  2  George  I.,  1715.     Greater  in 
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Yorkshire  in  1785,  tlian  in  all  England  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.— Chalmers. 

Woolen  Goods,  Varieliti  of. — The  variety  of  goods 
which  come  under  the  designation  of  woolen  manufac- 
tures is  obviously  increasing  every  year.  "Uroad- 
cloth"  and  "narrow  cloth,"  "Clarendons"  and  "Pe- 
tershams," " Cashmeres,"  "Caihmercttes,"  "kerseys," 
"tweeds,"  "tartans,"  " linsey - woolseys,"  "angolas," 
'' vicnftas,"  "Venetians,"  "llamas,"  "Sardinians," 
"Himalayas,"  "moleskins,"  "doeskins,"  "beavers," 
"  trowserlngs,"  "  vcstings,"  "coalings" — there  is  real- 
ly no  end  to  the  names;  for  the  manufacturers,  not 
content  with  having  distinguishing  names  for  particu- 
lar materials  and  particular  modes  of  manufacture, 
conjure  up  nt'W  names,  on  any  or  no  grounds,  for  the 
Bake  of  novelty.  Many  of  the  names,  however,  might 
hv  mndo  signincnnt  of  really  curious  novelties  in  the 
manufacture.  Thus  there  Is  a  new  "  bis-unique  cluth," 
of  double  thickness,  the  two  surfaces  having  ditl'crent 
patterns,  so  that  the  wearer  may  have  either  side  out- 
ward at  his  pleasure.  There  is  a  cloth  wholly  made 
from  beaver  fur — soft,  light,  and  warm — for  winter 
garments.  There  is,  ns  a  third  example,  the  coniical- 
Iv-named  Irish  "  rumswlzzle,"  a  very  excellent  brown- 
ish fVleze  made  of  undycd  foreign  wool. 

Shoddy  Trade. — The  greater  number,  perhaps,  of  our 
renders  may  never  have  heard  of  that  branch  of  the 
woolen  manufacture  called  the  shoddy  li-ade,  which  has 
yrown  up  of  late  years,  and  is  now  of  very  consideralilu 
rnluo  and  importance.  It  is  principally  carried  on  at 
Dcwsbury,  in  Knglund,  in  the  centre  of  the  clothing 
district.  Shoddy  cloth  is  fabricated  either  wholly  or 
imrtly  of  old  wool;  and  instead  of  being  neglected,  or 
used  only  as  manure,  old  woolen  rags  are  now  every 
>vhere  carefully  collected,  and  conveyed  to  Uewsbury. 
After  being  subjected  to  various  processes,  they  are 
torn  to  pieces  by  the  aid  of  powerful  machinery',  and 
reduced  to  their  original  state  of  wool ;  and  this  wool, 
being  respun,  either  w  ith  or  without  an  admixture  of 
fi'csh  wool,  is  again  made  into  cloth !  Formerly,  shorl- 
dy  cloth  was  used  only  for  padding  and  such  like  pur- 
)>i)ses  ;  but  now  blankets,  tliisbings,  druggets,  carpels, 
niid  table-covers,  cloth  for  pilot  and  Petersham  great- 
I'uats,  etc.,  are  cither  w  holly  or  partly  made  of  shoildy. 
The  clothing  of  tlie  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  tliat 
of  the  navy,  consists  principally  of  the  same  material, 
M  liich,  in  fact,  is  occasionally  worn  by  every  body. 
I.:irge  quantities  of  shoddy  cloth  are  exported.  Great 
improvements  have  lieen  eD'ectcd  of  late  years,  not  only 
in  the  fabric  of  the  cloth,  but  also  in  the  dyes:  tliis  is 
esjiecially  seen  in  the  cloth  for  soldiers' uniforms,  Mhidi 
is  no  longer  of  a  brick-dust  color,  but  Miakcs  a  niiirh 
nearer  approach  to  scarlet.  The  Iwautiful  woolen  table- 
covers  are  made  wholly  of  6ho<ldy,  being  prindil  by 
iiijua  fotiis  from  designs  drawn  in  London  and  Jlan- 
chi'ster,  and  cut  on  holly  and  other  blocks  on  the  spot. 
The  analogy  l)€tween  this  manufacture  and  that  of 
paper  is  so  striking  that  it  must  force  itself  on  the  at- 
tention of  every  one,  tlie  vilest  and  most  worthless 
materials  t)eing  converted  in  l)oth  into  the  most  lieau- 
lifid  and  useful  fabrics.  The  shoddy  trade  is,  in  fact, 
one  of  the  greatest  triumphs  of  art  and  civilization. 
Though  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  it  is  raj)idly 
extending  ib>elf.  It  is  most  active  in  summer,  and  is 
much  more  languid  in  winter. 

I'niled  Slules.—'V\\a  development  and  growth  of  our 
woolen  manufactures  depends  now  entirely  upon  our 
laritf.  To  enable  our  mills  to  compete  with  r<reign 
mills,  we  must  have  a  tarilf  to  counteract  the  .lostile 
legislation  of  those  foreign  countries  which  overrun  our 
market  with  their  fabrics.  When  Kngland,  Prance, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  import  wool  for  their  broadcloths, 
frt-e  of  duty,  the  United  States  nmst  do  the  same ;  or 
these  European  manufacturers,  in  whose  favor  our  tax 
on  imported  wool  operates,  will  sur]>ass  us  so  largely 
in  our  own  markets,  that  we  shall  be  compelled  to  stop 
uU  -ur  broadcloth  spindles.     This  has  been  the  cfl'ect 


of  the  tariff  of  184C  upon  our  woolen  manufactures ; 
and  the  prospect  of  relief  to  be  atforded  by  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's bill  will  give  life  to  this  decaying  branch  of  our 
industry. 

The  relations  of  the  tariff  to  our  woolen  manufac- 
tures has  attracted  so  much  attention  of  late,  that  the 
following  table,  showing  the  rate  of  duty  fixed  on  wool 
by  the  various  tariffs  enacted  by  Congress  since  1789, 
will  be  found  interesting. 

TABirr  DuTiis  on  ihpoktid  Wool  fbom  1TS9. 
January,  1TS8,  to  April,  1810— froo. 
April,  iSKi,  to  May,  182-1— IB  per  cent  «d  valorem. 
Mny,  18^4,  to  June,  IS^Ii— costing  under  in  cents  per  lb,,  IS 
per  rent,  ad  valonini. 

May,  IS'i-t,  to  June,  1825— costing  over  10  cents  per  lb.,  20 
per  cent,  ad  valorem. 
I     June,  182&,  to  June,  1820— casting  under  10  cents  per  lb., 
'  15  tier  cent,  ad  valuroni. 

;      June,  182A,  tu  June,  1S20 — coating  over  10  ccnti  per  lb.,  25 
]  per  cent,  ad  valon'm. 

i  June,  18;t0,  to  June,  1S28— costing  under  10  cents  per  lb., 
'  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

'  June,  1820,  to  Jnnc,  1828— costing  over  10  cunts  jicr  lb.,  30 
per  cent,  ad  valoivni. 

June,  1S29,  to  June,  1829—4  cents  per  lb.  spiclflc,  and  40 
per  rent  ad  valorem. 

Jnnc,  1820,  to  June,  ISSO— 4  cents  per  lb.  spedflc,  and  45 
per  rent  ad  valoroni. 

June,  1830,  to  June,  1832 — 4  cents  per  llx  specific,  and  60 
per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Jiuic,  I8!)2,  to  Jiuie,  1842 — corting  under  8  cents  per  lb.,  free. 
June,  1832,  to  June,  1812 — rosting  over  8  cents  per  lb..  4 
cents  HpcclHc,  and  40  per  ciMit.  ad  valorem. 

June,  1842,  to  July,  1840 — costing  under  T  cento  per  lb.,  5 
per  cunt  «d  valonni. 

June,  1H42,  to  July,  1840 — costing  over  7  cents  per  lb.,  o 
centu  specific,  and  .jO  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

July,  1340,  to  March  8,  1867— all  wool  30  per  cent,  ad 
i  valorem. 

I  Marcli  3,  1857,  woo!  24  per  cent  Ixss  tlian  20  cents  a 
I  pound,  at  the  place  of  exportation,  fTco. 

The  fluctuations  in  this  table  arc  remarkable,  and, 
1  considering  their  frequency  and  the  extremes  to  which 
tlicy  run.  It  is  surprising  that  capital  should  have  been 
;  invcaleil  in  woolen  manufactures  in  this  country. 

"  The  statistics  upon  the  production  nnd  importation 
of  wool,  anil  manufactures  of  wool,  have  been  prepared 
I  with  cure,  in  order  to  ilacc  the  questions  connected 
j  Willi  the  production  and  importation  of  wool  and  inanu- 
I  factures  of  wool,  involved  in  the  |)roposilion  to  admit 
;  wool  a.i  n  raw  material  free  of  duty,  fully  and  fairly 
I  l)efore  Congress.     It  will  be  seen  that  in  IHIO,  accortl- 
;  ing  to  the  census  of  that  year,  we  niannfnctured  woolen 
\  goods  to  the  value  of  $'20,(i<J(J,<J!l9;  nnd  that  in  adclitiou 
we  imported  nianufacturea  of  wool   to  the  value  of 
I  $8,(>a2,7«5;  niakiu);  our  consumption  of  the  mannfac- 
1  tures  of  wool  S-'9,;14!>,78I,  and   the   consumption  of 
j  $1  71  91-100  for  each  person  then  in  the  Unife<l  Stales, 
i  Tlio  census  of  1810  does  not  give  the  number  of  facto- 
ries devoted  to,  nor  the  capital  employed  in  the  manu- 
I  facture  of  wool.     The  census  of  1850  shows  there  were 
ir)o9  factories  in  the  Uniled  States,  with  28,118,(150  of 
capital  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of  wool,  with  tlic 
particular   States  in  which   the   factories   were   «itu- 
ated;  also  that  the  manufactures  of  wool  amounted  to 
$13,'.^07,545,  and  we  imported  manufactures  of  wool  to 
j  the  value  of  $l(i,97r>,575,  making  our  cunsunqition  of 
!  manufactures  of  wool  §G0,184,1'20,  and  the  consumption 
I  of  ^2  59  J  for  each  jierBon  in  llie  United  .States.     If  we 
estimate  the  increased  value  of  our  woolen  manufue- 
;  tures  since  1850  at  the  ratio  of  the  increase  botneen 
1840  and  1850,  It  gives  our  mnnnrnctures  of  wool  at 
'  f5G,40fi,78(),  for  the  year  1855;  and  we  (ind  the  value 
of  our  importations  of  manufactures  of  wool  for  1855 
10 1)0  |2.1,297,!W1,  making  our  consunq)tion  $79,701,170, 
and  $2  93  18-100  as  the  consumption  of  each  pcr.-ou 
then  in  the  I'nited  States.     These  tables  also  show,  at 
:  the  ireriods  of  1840,  1860,  and  1855,  the  value  of  the 
I  wool  produced  in  the  I'nited  States,  aiul  also  the  value 
of  wool  imported  into  the  United  States  at  the  same 
I  periods,  less  the  exports  of  wool.     They  also  show  the 
I  value  of  the  wool,  in  the  imported  manufactures  of 
I  wool,  at  each  of  tboso  periods,  estimating  the  value  of 
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tho  wool  at  ono-third  of  tho  viiluo  of  tho  imports,  and 
exhibit  tho  valuo  of  tho  wool  consumed  liy  each  per- 
son ill  1S40  at  71  20-100  cents;  in  1850  at  76  18-100 
cents;  and  in  180a  at  U'i  I'J-IOIJ  cents;  and  that  we 
consumed  in  1810  $3,701,0112  more  than  we  produced ; 
in  1850,  $7,317,771 ;  and  in  1855,  $9,078,690.  There 
are  no  data  from  wliicli  to  exhibit  tho  nnmbcr  of  fac- 
tories, nor  tbu  amount  of  capital  employed  in  tho  manu- 
facture of  wool,  in  1866,  nor  the  cliaracter  of  the  goods 
manufactured ;  but  it  is  represented  that  all  our  facto- 
ries heretofore  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  broad- 
cloths and  tho  liner  woolen  fabrics  have  been  forced  to 
abandon  that  description  of  manufacture,  and  yield  our 
niarl<ets  for  those  articles  to  tho  foreign  manufacturer. 
Tlicsc  tables  show  that  in  1866  we  consumed  $23,297,884 
of  tho  manufactures  of  wool  more  than  wo  manufac- 
tured, and  that  we  consumed  |J9,G78,090  of  wool  more 
than  wo  produced,  estimating  tho  wool  in  Clie  manu- 
factured article  at  one-third  of  tho  value.  Now  wo 
import  $1,940,697  of  wool  for  our  manufacturers,  who 
pay  a  duty  of  30  per  cent,  upon  it ;  and  we  import 
$23,297,384  of  tho  manufactures  of  wool,  on  which  we 
pay  diderent  rates  of  duty,  viz. :  30  per  cent,  on  part, 
26  per  cent,  on  part,  and  20  per  cent,  on  part ;  while 
witli  wool  free  of  duty  in  other  manufacturing  coun- 
tries, tlio  duty  operates  a  discrimination  against  the 
lalior  and  capital  of  our  own  people.  This  is  peculiar- 
ly tlio  casQ  as  to  the  coarser  fabrics,  which  wc  admit  at 
loss  duty  than  wo  impose  upon  wool, 

"  Tho  climate  of  tlic  United  States  is  such  that  man- 
ufactures of  wool  arc  used  winter  and  summer  in  some 
of  the  .States,  and  in  the  winter  months  in  all,  and  the 
finor  fabrics  aro  used  in  all.  It  is  an  article,  for  cloth- 
ing and  other  uses,  that  our  climate  and  our  habits  do 
not  permit  us  to  dispense  with,  and  which  our  people 
can  and  will  manufacture  for  themselves,  if  our  tarifl' 
laws  arc  arranged  so  as  not  to  discriminate  against 
them,  and  in  favor  of  other  manufacturing  nations. 

"  When  we  first  imposed  a  tax  on  foreign  wool,  Greot 
Itritaiii  and  other  manufacturing  nations  taxed  it  also, 
and  ns  iiigh  as  wo  taxed  it,  "'o  discriminated  in  tho 
tax  upon  the  manufactures  of  wool,  imposing  a  higher 
tax  upon  the  liner  fabrics ;  whereupon  Great  Britain 
anil  other  manufacturing  nations  repealed  their  tax  on 
wool,  and  secured  to  their  manufacturers  the  advant- 
age uf  obtaining  the  raw  material  free  of  duty.  This 
advantage  over  us  they  will  continue  to  ei\joy  as  long 
as  our  lax  is  continued.  The  reasons  why  they  admit 
wool  free  arc  to  bi  Tound  in  the  fact  that  they  manu- 
facture mora  than  they  produce,  and  it  is  necessary 
they  should  bo  able  to  sell  cheap,  in  order  to  enter  ad- 
vantageously the  marliets  of  the  world,  and  it  may  bo 
also  to  secure  the  market  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
s.ippression  of  manufacturing  in  this  country.  Wo 
also  manufacture  moiu  wool  than  we  produce,  and  con- 
sume more  manufactures  of  wool  than  we  manufacture, 
and  continue  our  tax  on  wool.  The  duty  on  wool  was 
imposed  to  promote  its  production  in  tho  United  States, 
and  was  expected  to  euhancu  the  price.      It  has  failed 


to  secure  the  object  for  which  it  was  imposed.  The 
production  has  not  kept  pace  with  our  population  and 
consumption  of  woolen  manufactures,  and  although  the 
prices  have  been  fair,  they  have  not  been  such  as  to 
make  wool-growing  as  profitable  a  pursuit  as  many 
others  in  the  country.  In  the  trial  of  ten  years  under 
tho  tarilf  of  1846,  there  is  no  greater  production  of  wool, 
in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  there  was  prior  to 
that  time.  It  is  said  we  do  not  produce  tho  inferior- 
priced  wools,  costing  twenty  cents  per  pound  or  less; 
nor  the  higher-priced  wools,  costing  fifty  cents  or  more 
to  tho  pound,  and  that  it  is  the  lower  and  higher  priced 
wools  that  we  import  for  our  manufactures,  and  that 
the  duty  has  no  effect,  and  docs  not  enhance  tho  price 
of  the  wool  that  we  produce ;  in  consequence  of  which 
wo  arc  undersold  in  our  own  markets,  in  both  the  finer 
and  coarser  fabrics ;  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  tarilf  on 
low  and  the  higher  priced  wools  would  not  atfect  the 
price  of  the  wool  we  produce,  ond  would  enable  our 
manufacturers  to  use  more  of  uur  wool,  by  judicious 
mixture  with  foreign  wool,  and  give  them  a  fairer 
competition  for  the  home  market,  and  induce  the  man- 
ufacture of  the  finer  fabrics  in  this  country.  There 
would  be  dilHculty  in  the  execution  of  such  a  tarilf, 
because  it  would  be  tlie  interest  of  the  importer  to  put 
tho  foreign  value  of  his  wool  above  the  fifty  or  below 
the  twenty  cents  to  obtain  free  entry.  It  is  believed 
these  causes  would  render  the  tax  uncertain  and  un- 
popular, and  make  free  trade  in  wool  more  desirable 
and  more  beneficial  to  the  wool-grower  as  well  as  the 
manufacturer.  In  Great  Britain  the  tax  on  the  foreign 
wool,  when  it  was  as  much  as  sixpence  a  pound,  did 
not  enhance  tho  price  to  the  English  wool-grower,  al- 
though it  bad  been  imposed  and  continued,  as  well  to 
encourage  tho  growth  of  wool  at  home  as  for  revenue. 
The  English  prices-current  and  statistics  show  that  the 
price  of  wool  ranged  higher  the  very  first  year  after 
the  duty  was  repealed  than  it  bad  for  years  before,  and 
has  continued  to  range  higher  ever  since.  It  is  confi- 
dently believed  such  would  be  the  case  in  this  country 
if  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  wool  was  repealed, 
thereby  giving  our  manufacturers  wool  on  the  same 
terms  tho  foreign  manufacturers  obtain  theirs,  viz. :  by 
purchase  in  the  open  markets  of  the  world,  and  that 
they  would  be  encouraged  to  increase  and  extend  their 
business  in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  home  mark- 
et for  their  goods,  tho  consequences  of  which  would 
be  a  constant  and  greater  home  demand,  at  higher  and 
better  prices. 

"  The  ratio  at  which  our  population  is  increasing  will 
render  necessary  a  continued  increase  in  the  manufac- 
tures of  wool  required  for  consumption.  Tho  import- 
ance of  a  home  supply  of  this  useful  and  indispensable 
article  of  clothing  calls  for  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion of  the  cftects  of  our  laws,  and  a  prompt  remedy  by 
their  repeal  wherever  they  shall  be  found  prejudicial 
to  a  constant  and  cheap  supply  from  the  capital  and 
labor  of  our  own  people." — U.  3.  Treasury  Report, 
December,  1850. 
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Exports  of  Wool  or  douibtio  I'bodcotion  ntoM  tub 
L'nitkh  Stateb  fob  tub  Ybab  endino  .June  80,  1857. 

Wbltliar  oipoTted.                             Pound*.  VaTao. 

EoBlnnd 1,002  $3,517 

Canada 42,800  l-.',490 

Other  British  N.  A.  I'oMcwlona 0.400  8.000 

Total 6J,20a    $10,007 

Wreck,  in  Nangalwn,  U  usually  understood  to 
mean  any  ship  or  goods  driven  ashore,  or  found  float- 
ing at  sea  in  a  dcsorted  or  unmanageahle  condition. 
But  in  the  legal  sense  of  tlie  word  in  England,  wreck 
must  have  come  to  land ;  when  at  sea,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  the  barbarous  appellations  ot  flotsam,  jetiam, 
and  lagan.  In  nothing,  perhaps,  has  the  benefloial  in- 
fluence of  the  advance  of  society  in  civilization  been 
more  apparent  than  in  the  regulations  with  respect  to 
the  persons  and  property  of  shipwrecked  individuals. 
In  most  rude  and  uncivilizeil  countries  their  treat- 
ment has  boon  cruel  in  thooxtreme.  Among  thecarly 
Greeks  and  Romans  strangers  and  enemies  were  re- 
garded in  tho  same  point  of  view. — Hotth  apud  an- 
tiquot,  pereyrinus  dicebatur. — Pimtp.  Festtia;  sco  also 
CiCKKo  de  OJJk.  Whore  such  inhospitable  sentiments 
prevailed,  tho  conduct  observed  toward  those  that  were 
shipwrecked  could  not  bo  otherwise  than  barbarous; 
and  in  fact  tliey  were,  in  most  instances,  either  put  to 
death  or  sold  as  slaves.  But  as  law  and  good  order 
grew  up,  and  commerce  and  navigation  were  extended, 
those  who  escaped  from  the  perils  of  the  sea  were  treated 
in  a  way  less  repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity ; 
and  at  length  tho  Roman  law  made  it  a  capital  oifensc 
to  destroy  peraons  shipwrecked,  or  to  prevent  their 
saving  tho  ship  ;  and  the  stealing  even  of  a  jilank  from 
a  vessel  shipwrecked  or  in  distress  made  the  party 
liable  to  answer  for  the  whole  ship  and  cargo. — Pand. 
47,  9,  3. 

During  tho  gloomy  period  which  followed  tho  sub- 
version of  the  Uoman  empire,  and  tho  establishment 
of  tho  Northern  nations  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
the  ancient  barbarous  practices  with  respect  to  ship- 
wreck wore  every  where  renewed.  Those  who  survived 
wore  in  most  countries  reduced  to  servitude,  and  their 
goods  were  every  where  confiscated  for  tho  use  of  the 
lord  on  whose  manor  they  had  been  thrown. — KoiimiT- 
son's  Charles  V.  But  nothing,  perhaps,  can  so  strong- 
ly evince  the  prevalence  and  nature  of  the  enormities 
as  tho  efforts  that  were  made,  as  soon  as  governments 
began  to  acquire  authority,  for  their  suppression.  The 
regulations  as  to  shipwreck  in  tho  Laws  of  Oleron  are. 
In  this  respect,  most  remarkable.     The  35th  and  88th 


articles  state,  that  "  pilots,  in  order  to  ingratiate  them- 
selves with  tlieir  lords,  did,  like  faithless  and  treacher- 
ous villains,  sometimes  willingly  run  tho  ship  upon  tho 
rocks,"  etc. ;  for  which  ofliinso  they  arc  held  to  be  ac- 
cursed and  excommunicated,  and  punished  as  thieves 
and  robbers.  The  fate  of  tho  lord  is  still  more  severe. 
"He  is  to  bo  apprehended,  his  goods  confiscated  and 
sold,  and  himself  fastened  to  a  post  or  stako  in  tho 
midst  of  his  own  mansion-house,  which  being  fired  at 
tho  four  corners,  all  shall  bo  burned  together ;  tho  walls 
thereof  be  demolished ;  tho  stones  pulled  down ;  and 
ihe  site  converted  into  a  market-place,  for  tho  sale  only 
of  hogs  and  swine,  to  all  posterity,"  Tho  81st  article 
recites,  that  when  a  vessel  was  lost  by  running  on 
shore,  and  tho  mariners  had  landed,  thev  often,  instead 
of  meeting  with  help,  "  were  attacked  by  people  more 
barbarous,  cruel,  and  inhuman,  than  mad  dogs ;  who, 
to  gain  their  moneys,  apparel,  and  other  goods,  did 
sometimes  murder  and  destroy  these  poor  distressed 
seamen.  In  this  case,  tho  lord  of  the  country  is  to 
execute  Justice,  by  punishing  them  in  their  persons 
and  their  estates ;  and  Is  commanded  to  plunge  them 
in  tho  sea  till  they  bo  half  dead,  and  tlicn  to  have 
them  drawn  forth  out  of  tho  sea  and  stoned  to  death." 
Such  were  tho  dreadful  sovurities  by  which  it  was  at- 
fompted  to  put  a  stop  to  the  crimes  against  which  tliey 
were  directed.  The  violence  of  tlie  remedy  shows  bet- 
ter than  any  thing  else  how  inveterate  tho  disease  had 
become. 

But  tho  fact  that  divines  did  not  scrnple  to  prostitute 
religious  worship  by  praying  that  tho  adjacent  coasts 
might  bo  enriched  with  shipwrecks,  oflbrds,  perhaps, 
Ihe  most  striking  proof  of  the  barbarism  of  tho  times 
referred  to.  And  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this  prac- 
tice was  continued  down  to  a  comparatively  recent 
epoch.  "Ccpcndant  il  y  a  encore  en  Alleniagno  des 
pays  oil  la  coutume  do  confisqucr  Ins  biens  naufragis 
n'est  point  encore  abolio.  II  y  a  mumc  des  endroits  ou 
Ics  niinistres  predicatcurs  no  font  pos  difficult^  do  prior 
Dieu  en  chaire  qu'il  se  fasso  bicn  des  naufragcs  sur 
leurs  cotes.  Et  ces  prieres,  Thomasius  a  entrepri!; 
sdrieusement  de  les  justifier;  mais  par  des  raisons  p1 
singuliercs,  qu'ellos  no  valoient  pas  la  peine  quo  Bav^ 
bevrac  a  prii-6  de  les  refuter."— Valin,  Commentairt 
$ur  VOrdonnancc  de  1681,  ii.  586.  See  also  Puffen- 
FKJRKP,  Diiiit  de  la  Nature  et  des  Gens,  par  Barbeyrac, 
ii.  706. 

The  law  of  England,  like  that  of  other  modem  coun- 
tries, adjudged  wrecks  to  belong  to  tho  Ung.  But  tho 
rigor  and  injustice  of  this  law  was  modillod  so  early  as 
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tho  nign  vt  Huiiry  I.,  when  it  was  ruled,  that  if  «ny 
pernoii  e«cu|ioil  allvo  out  of  tho  ahip,  it  ahoulil  b«  no 
wreck.  And  after  various  iiiodiflcations,  it  waa  do> 
cidcd,  in  tho  reign  of  Henry  III.,  that  if  gooda  were 
cast  on  shore,  having  any  marlts  hy  which  they  could 
be  identified,  they  were  tu  revert  to  tho  owners,  if 
claimed  any  time  within  a  year  and  a  day.  Ity  tho 
statute  27  Edw.  III.,  c.  13,  if  a  ahip  be  lost  and  the  goodr 
come  tu  land,  they  are  to  lie  delivvrgd  to  the  merchants, 
paying  only  n  reasonahlo  reward  or  Salvaur  (which 
ioc)  to  tlioau  who  saved  or  preserved  them.  But  thene 
ancient  statutes,  owing  to  tho  confusion  and  disorder 
of  the  t  mos,  were  very  ill  Oiiforced  ;  and  tho  disgrace- 
ful  prociicvs  previously  alluded  to  continued  to  the 
middle  of  lust  century.  Astatutcof  Anno(l'2  Ann.  St. 
2,  c.  18),  coiilirmcd  by  the  4  Geo.  I.,  c.  12,  in  order  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  atrocities  in  question,  orders  ail  head 
officers  and  others  of  the  towns  near  the  sea,  upon  ap- 
plication made  to  them,  tu  summon  as  many  hands  as 
are  necessary,  and  send  them  to  the  relief  of  any  ship 
in  distrL'9.->,  on  forfeiture  of  XlOO;  and  in  case  of  any 
assistance  K>ven,  salvage  is  to  bo  assessed  by  threo  jus- 
tices, and  paid  by  the  owners.  Persons  secreting  any 
goods  cast  ashore  are  to  forfeit  treble  their  value ;  and 
if  they  willfully  do  any  act  by  which  tho  ship  is  lost  or 
destroyed,  they  are  guilty  of  felony  without  benefit  of 
clergy,  liut  even  this  statu'o  seems  not  to  have  been 
suflicicnt  to  accomplish  tho  end  in  view;  and  in  17<J3, 
a  new  statute  (2G  Geo,  II.,  c.  19)  was  enacted,  the  pre- 
amble of  which  is  ab  follows :  "  Whereas,  notwithstand- 
ing tho  good  and  salutary  laws  now  in  being  against 
plundering  and  destroying  vessels  in  distress,  and 
against  taking  away  shipwrecked,  lost,  or  stranded 
goods,  many  wicked  enormities  havo  been  committed, 
to  the  disgrace  of  the  nation,  and  the  grievous  damage 
of  merchants  ami  mariners  of  our  own  and  other  coun- 
tries, Ih)  it,"  etc.  ;  and  it  is  then  enacted,  that  tho  pre- 
venting of  the  escape  of  any  person  endeavoring  to  save 
Ills  life,  or  wounding  him  with  intent  to  dc  ,-oy  him, 
or  putting  out  false  lights  in  order  to  bring  any  vcfsel 
into  danger,  shall  be  capital  felony.  Uy  tho  same 
statute,  the  pilfering  of  any  goods  cast  ashore  is  made 
petty  larceny. 

Wo  regret,  however,  to  havo  to  state  that  the  plun- 
der of  shipwrecked  property  is  still  by  no  means  un- 
common on  the  British  coasts.  The  committecon  ship- 
wrecks in  1813  state,  that  "  there  is  on  many  parts  of 
tho  coast  a  want  of  that  moral  principle  which  shouUI 
inculcate  a  just  regard  for  the  rights  of  such  property. 
It  is  looked  upon  as  a  chance  gift,  which  every  one  has 
a  ri^ht  to  scramble  for  as  he  can,  notwithstanding  the 
luws  wliich  have  been  pasuid,  from  the  earliest  period, 
to  pre  .'cnt  or  punish  such  depredations.  The  plunder 
of  shipwrecked  properly  on  tho  coasts  has  Iteen  carried 
on  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  this  seems  to  have  arisen 
from  there  having  lieen  .lo  persons  on  the  spot,  when 
n  wreck  had  taken  place,  to  look  after  tho  property." 
The  coinmitteo  stjitc  that  the  establishment  of  the 
cuust-guard  has  done  much  to  repress  thcso  abuses. 
The  latter,  however,  can  not  legally  interfere,  except 
when  the  castaway  articles  are  subject  to  customs  du- 
ties ;  and  the  committee  suggest  that  all  abandoned 
prcperty  should  be  vested  in  the  government  in  trust 
for  those  to  whom  it  may  lieloiig,  as  is  done  in  (ranee 
and  Holland. — lit  port  of  Convnittee  of  IM'A,  p.  viii. 

The  old  Knglish  doctrine  of  wrecks  was  founded  upon 
the  ancient  laws  of  Europe,  confiscating  stolen  goods 
on  conviction  of  the  thief,  without  paying  any  regard 
to  the  right  of  the  real  owner. 

"  Uy  the  '-ommon  law,  as  it  was  laid  down  by  Sir 
William  ISIackstoiic,  goods  wrecked  were  ai^judged  to 
belong  t<i  the  kin;;,  and  the  property  was  lost  to  the 
owner.  This  he  admits  was  not  consonant  to  reason 
.nd  humanity;  and  the  rigor  of  the  common  law  was 
softened  by  tho  statute  of  West.  l,3Kdw.  I.,ch.4,which 
declared  that  if  any  thing  alive  escaped  the  shipwreck, 
be  it  man  or  animal,  it  was  not  a  legal  wi-cck,  and  tho 


owner  wm  entitled  to  reclaim  hii  property  within  a 
year  and  a  day.  Upon  this  statute  the  legal  doctrine 
of  wrecks  has  stood  to  thia  day.  St.  (iermain,  the 
author  of  tho  Doctor  and  Student,  did  not  acein  to 
think  that  oven  the  law  under  thlf  statute  atood  with 
conacle.ice,  for  why  should  the  owner  forfeit  tho  Mp. 
wracked  goods,  though  it  should  happen  that  no  man, 
dog,  or  cat  (to  use  the  worda  of  the  atatute),  should 
come  alive  unto  the  land  out  of  the  ship  ?  The  snly 
rational  ground  of  the  claim  on  the  part  of  the  crown 
is,  that  the  true  owner  can  not  b<<  ascertained.  Tho 
imperial  edict  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  wa*  more 
just  than  tho  English  statute,  for  it  gave  the  wrecked 
goods  in  every  event  to  tho  owner ;  "  and  this  statute 
is  upon  just  principles,  not  depending  upon  tho  casual 
escape  of  an  animal."  "  The  statutes  of  Now  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  other  American  States,  ar«  like  the 
edict  uf  Ooustanline,"  "fur  they  declare  thai  nothing 
that  shall  bo  cast  by  tho  sea  upon  the  land  shall  be  ad- 
judged a  wreck,  but  tho  gooda  shall  bo  kept  safely  for 
tho  space  of  a  year  for  the  true  owner,  to  whom  the 
same  is  to  bo  delivered  on  his  paying  a  reasonable  sal- 
vage; and  if  the  goods  bo  not  reclaimed  within  that 
time,  they  shall  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  accounted 
for  the  State."— Kent's  Comm.,  Lect.  XXXIV. 

The  Journal  of  tho  it'ocitlt  dtt  Art»,  gives  in  a  late 
numlier  an  analysis  of  the  statistics  of  the  wrecks  which 
occurred  upon  tho  coasts  and  in  the  seas  of  the  British 
Isles  in  the  year  1H66,  us  follows: 
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This  shows  that  the  number  of  collisions  at  sea  has 
regularly  increased  in  a  proportion  truly  frightful; 
from  57  in  1852,  it  became  81ti  in  1866,  or  live  limes 
greater. 

For  tho  year  1856,  tho  number  of  wrecks  and  colli- 
sions is  distributed  monthly  as  follows:  January,  M9 ; 
February,  154 ;  Mareh, 'J6;  April,  74;  May,  57;  June, 
32 ;  July,  48 ;  August,  61 ;  September,  i)8 ;  October,  119 ; 
November,  120 :  December,  166 ;  total,  1 153.  The  ton- 
nage of  these  ves.svis  amounted  to  229,930';  the  number 
of  men  employed  to  16,014,  of  whom  621  perished. 

Of  tho  wrecked  vessels,  314,  or  nearly  one-third  the 
entire  number,  were  employed  solely  in  tho  carriage  of 
coals.  Tho  coal  trade  Is,  then,  fur  England  the  most 
dangerous  of  all  that  which  causes  tho  greatest  luss  of 
life,  no  doubt  because  the  vessels  employed  for  this 
trade  arc  badly  selected,  badly  comniandec!,  in  a  very 
bad  condition,  and  indeed  often  quite  unseaworihy. 

Of  these  wrecks  506  occurred  on  the  cast  coast,  be- 
tween Duiigcness  and  Pvnlland  Frith  ;  3U7  on  the  west, 
from  Land's  Eud  lo  Greenock  ;  119  on  the  south,  from 
Land's  End  to  Uungcncss ;  155  on  the  coasts  of  Ireland ; 
12  upon  the  Isle  of  Scilly ;  11  upon  the  Isle  of  Lundy; 
5  upon  the  Isle  of  Man  ;  and  36  upon  the  Isles  of  the 
North,  Orkney,  otc. 

Of  tho  causes  which  led  to  these  losses  there  were 
118  wrecks  from  storms;  17  abandoned  on  account  of 
unseaworthiness;  37  sunk  on  same  account ;  10  losses 
from  absence  of  proper  signals;  33  from  fogs  and  cur- 
rents; 5  from  defective  compass;  3  from  ini])Oifect 
charts;  6  by  error  in  calculation  of  the  point;  12  hy 
error  of  estimation;  7  by  error  of  pilot;  3  through 
absence  of  pilot ;  21  by  neglect  of  soundings  ;  2  on  ac- 
count of  drunkenness;  9  on  account  of  general  negli- 
gence ;  10  by  neglecting  tu  heave  to  ;  1  by  coming  in 
contact  with  a  foundered  vessel ;  4  by  fire ;  4  by  capsiz- 
ing; 7  by  causes  unknown. 

The  Duties  ifCotuular  Offtcert.—'Dy  the  third  section 
of  tho  act  of  Congress  of  April  14,  1792,  consi  ijr  ofTi- 
cers,  in  cases  where  ships  or  vessels  of  the  United  Statei 
shall  be  stranded  on  the  coast  of  their  respective  con- 
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(uUtca,  aro  required,  aa  far  as  the  lawa  of  the  country 
permit,  to  talie  proper  inoaaurea,  as  well  fur  aaving 
auuli  aliipa  or  veaacla,  their  car((oca,  and  appurtenmieea, 
as  fur  storing  and  aecurinK  the  eirects  and  merchandiaa 
saved,  and  for  tailing  an  inventory  or  inventories  tliere- 
of;  and  the  merchandiao  and  elfecta  saved,  with  tlio  in- 
vontory  or  Invontoriea,  inuat,  after  deduetiiig  thurvfroni 
the  expense,  be  (icilvcrud  to  tiio  owner  or  owners.  Uut 
no  conaiiiar  olBccr  is  permitted  to  tai(u  puBaeasiun  of  any 
such  goods,  wares,  merchandise,  or  otiier  property, 
when  the  master,  owner,  or  conaignue  tlioreof  is  pres- 
ent, or  capable  of  tailing  possession  of  tlio  same.  In 
thu  execution  of  the  duties  prescribed  by  thia  part  of 
the  act,  every  consular  otHcer  ia  inatructod  tliat  all 
voaaula,  parts  of  vessels,  and  any  portion  of  their  cargo, 
belonging  to  citizens  of  tho  United  States,  saved,  and 
brought  into  the  consular  jurisdiction  after  lieing  wreclc- 
cd,  or  in  consequence  of  any  disaster  at  sea,  are  to  be 
proceeded  with  in  tho  same  niiinncr  ns  if  tho  vcaacl  had 
stranded  within  the  consular  jurisdiction ;  and  if  sal- 
vage bo  claimed  and  allowed  liy  a  compotent  tribunal, 
tho  remainder  of  the  cll^cts,  or  the  proceeds  thereof,  if 
sold,  ahull  be  diaposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  is  di- 
rected in  the  twenty-tirat  chapter  of  these  instructions 
respecting  tlie  estates  of  poraoua  dying  inteatato  ;  pro- 
vided, in  tho  case  of  salvage,  that  the  court  deciding 
tlie  aumo  will  permit  tho  consular  olBcer  to  receive  the 
etl'ects  and  remainder  of  the  property  after  tho  salvage 
is  p»id.  In  some  countries  (aa  in  Sweden)  chartered 
companies  have  tho  privilege  of  taking  poaacssion  of 
all  property  wrecked ;  in  otiiers  it  may  bo  veatod  in 
particular  magistratea  or  oiricera.  In  such  casca  tlio 
consular  officer  ia  not  to  interfere  witii  the  legal  func- 
tion of  the  proper  officer,  but  he  may  aak  leave,  as  the 
representative  of  the  absent  master  or  owner,  or  as  his 
otticial  (.dviscr  if  ho  bo  present,  to  assist  at  the  taking 
of  tho  inventory,  the  aale,  and  all  other  proceedings  in 
relation  to  the  property.  It  is  hisduty  to  protect  tlio  in- 
terest of  the  owner,  and,  if  his  reasonable  requests  are 
not  complied  witii,  to  take  tho  necessary  evidence  of 
the  facts  in  the  case,  and  transmit  it  to  tlio  Department 
of  State. 

When  any  American  vessel  ia  wrecked  within  his  ju- 
risdiction, the  consular  otHcer  is  to  give  immediate  no- 
tiuo  to  tho  Department  of  State,  naming  the  vessel  and 
her  owners  or  master,  and  giving  in  detail  as  many  of 
the  oircumatancos  attending  the  loss  of  the  property  tis 
may  bo  kno.vr.  .tl  tho  time.  When  there  is  no  impedi- 
n^ent  from  tho  laws  of  the  country,  all  proceedings  in 
relation  to  property  wrecked  are  to  be  the  same  as 
those  prescribed  in  tho  caao  ,of  property  of  intestates, 
and  so  also  with  regard  to  the  taking  possession  and 
disposing  of  whatever  eflccts,  whether  wrecked,  aban- 
doned, or  otherwise,  unrepresented  witiiin  a  consulate, 
belonging  to  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  He 
will  promptly  render  such  assistanco  as  may  be  in  his 
power  to  his  8hipwr>>cked  countrymen,  and  institute, 
whenever  it  is  practicable,  energetic  proceedings  for 
tho  protection  of  their  property ;  but  thia  instruction 
gives  no  authority  to  incur  any  oxpcnae  therefor  in  the 
expectation  of  its  being  defrayed  by  the  Department 
of  State,  the  appropriation  for  tho  relief  and  protection 
of  American  seamen  in  foreign  countries  which  is  made 
by  Congress  not  being  applicable  to  such  purposes. 
Whenever  it  is  neceaaary  for  the  safety  of  the  property, 
the  consular  officer  will  apply  to  the  local  authirities 
for  assistance. 

ll'reck  of  an  A  merican  Vesiel. — No  parts  of  nn  Amer- 
ican vessel,  nor  anj-  of  her  equipments,  wrecked  cither 
in  our  own  or  foreign  waters,  are  to  be  regarded  in 
legal  contemplation  as  "  goods,  worcs,  or  merchondise," 
wlion  returned  to  tho  person  or  persons  owning  tho 
vessel  at  the  time  of  tho  wreck,  and  on  proper  proof  of 
identification.  If,  liowevcr,  they  have  been  sulgects 
of  purchase  and  sale,  they  become  "merchandise," 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  and,  as  such,  become 
liable  to  duty  on  importation,  according  to  their  classifi- 


cation under  .  !<e  tariff,  and  value  determined  liy  ap- 
praisement. 

The  parts  or  oqulpmentt  of  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked 
in  waters  not  of  tho  United  States,  and  brought  into 
our  ports,  must  b«  regarded,  on  in]portation  into  the 
United  States,  as  merchandise,  and  liable  to  duty. 

Ill  the  case  of  an  American  vcaael  bound  on  a  coaat- 
ing  voyage  from  Buffalo  to  Detroit,and  forced  l)y  atreas 
of  weather  on  the  Canadian  ahnrc,  whero  she  was 
wrecked,  it  was  decided  by  the  Department  that  the 
merchandise  recovered  from  tho  wreck  waa  entitled  to 
free  entry,  on  being  returned  to  tho  United  Slatoa,  on 
satiafoctory  proof  that  tho  articlca  of  foreign  origin 
composing  her  cargo  had  once  paid  duty  in  the  United 
States,  and  that  alio  was  bound  in  good  faith  on  a 
coasting  voyage,  wlthno  intention  of  touching  at  a  for- 
eign port  of  destination. 

The  tackle,  apparel,  furniture,  and  ship  stores  of  a 
foreign  veasel  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  tho  United  States, 
on  being  recovered  and  brought  into  tho  ports  of  tho 
United  States,  to  lie  admitted  to  free  entry,  nut  being 
considered  as  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  subject  to 
duty,  within  tho  meaning  of  the  law. 

Number  of  Sltipwrtcks.  —  The  leas  of  property  by 
shipwreck  ia  very  great.  It  appears  from  an  examin- 
ation of  JJot/d't  Lift  from  17i)!J  to  1820,  that  tlio  losses 
in  tho  Ilritiah  mercantile  navy  only  amounted,  at  an 
average  of  that  period,  to  about  657  vcesels  a  year,  of 
tho  aggregate  burden  of  about  (iG,000  tons,  or  to  above 
l-40th  part  of  its  entire  amount  in  ahipa  and  tonnage. 
Tlie  following  account  of  the  caaualties  of  British  ship- 
ping ill  1829  is  taken  from  Lloyd't  List: 

On  foreiffH  Voyage). — 107  wrecked ;  284  driven  on 
shore,  of  which  224  are  known  to  huvo  been  got  off, 
and  probably  mora ;  21  foundered  or  sunk;  Irundown; 
36  abandoned  at  sea,  8  of  them  afterward  carried  into 
port ;  12  condemned  as  uiiseawortliy ;  0  upset,  1  of 
tliom  righted ;  27  miaaing,  one  of  (hem  a  packet,  no 
doubt  foundered.  Coiuters  und  Cvllieri, — 109  wrecked ; 
297  driven  on  shore,  of  which  121  known  to  have  been 
got  off,  and  |)rul>alily  more ;  C7  foundered  or  aunk,  4 
of  them  raised ;  G  run  down  ;  13  abandoned,  6  of  them 
afterward  corricd  in ;  3  upset,  2  of  them  righted ;  16 
miaaing,  no  doubt  foundered.  During  tho  year,  4 
steam  vessels  wero  wrecked;  4  driven  on  shore,  but 
got  off;  and  2  sunk.  It  seemed,  from  tiie  returns  given 
in  the  Report  of  tho  Commons'  Committee  of  1843  on 
Shipwrecks,  that  these  casualties  wero  becoming  less 
frequent.  At  all  events,  it  appeared  that  at  an  aver- 
age of  tho  three  years  ending  with  1835,  CIO  ships  were 
annually  lust,  and  that  notwithstanding  tho  increase 
of  shipping  in  tlio  interval,  at  an  average  of  1841  and 
1842,  the  anrual  loss  amounted  to  only  Gil  ships ;  the 
average  burden  of  tho  lost  ships  being  in  lioth  cases, 
as  near  as  can  be  ascertained,  210  tons.  Hence,  if  wc 
estimate  the  value  of  tho  ships  and  cor^ocs  at  £20  a 
ton,  the  loss  of  property  in  1841  and  1842,  from  sliip- 
wrcck  only,  will  have  been  JE2,5(i6,200  a  year !  The 
loss  of  life  is  not  exactly  known,  but  it  may  bo  taken 
at  from  1000  to  1500  individuals  a  yeor.  The  increased 
employment  of  steamships,  the  multiplication  of  lights, 
and  tho  improvement  of  harbors,  all  tend  to  diminish 
the  number  of  casualties ;  and  yet  they  continue  to  be 
extremely  numerous.  In  1852,  for  example,  when  tho 
mercantile  navy  of  tho  United  Kingdom  (except  the 
colonics)  conipri8ed26,146ships,  there  were  1115  wrecks. 
Of  these  6:«  wero  total  losses,  and  582  were  partial  but 
heovy  losses,  tho  ships  being  obliged  to  discharge ;  88 
of  tho  former,  and  24  of  the  latter,  were  occasioned  by 
collisions.  The  loss  of  lives  was  estimated  at  920. 
These  heavy  losses  might  be  diminished  by  building 
better  and  "stronger  ships.  No  douht,  however,  the 
carelessness,  ignorance,  and  incapacity  of  the  mas- 
ters is  the  great  source  of  loss ;  and  nothing,  certainly, 
will  do  so  much  to  obviate  this  as  the  plan  now  adopt- 
ed of  making  the  obtaining  of  a  certificate  of  fitness, 
after  undergoing  an  examination  by  a  public  board, 
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indlipcniiabls  to  «  ivi4  any  tndlviitiinl  to  be  appoint- 
cil  to  t!i«  roinmond  nf  a  nliip.  Diirlii^t  the  war  with 
Franne,  8^  ihlpa  of  the  lino  went  to  iho  liottoin,  he- 
■Idci  7  flfty>Kun  ahlpe,  Mtl  ft'lKatea,  and  a  ratt  niiinlwr 
of  anialler  vfuelR,  And  thu  lu*s««  auttalned  by  the 
navlei  of  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Ihinniark,  etc.,  muit 
have  ver}'  Ki^ally  cxcovdod  thoiio  of  oun.  Ilenco,  ai 
Mr.  I.yell  baa  oliaerved.  It  la  probable  that  a  ftrcater 
nnnilwr  of  monuments  uf  the  akill  and  induatry  of  man 
will,  in  the  coume  of  a^a,  bo  collected  together  in  the 
bed  of  the  ocean,  than  will  Im)  wen  at  one  time  on  the 
furfaco  of  ttie  continent. — /Viiirip/oi  o/titoinifg. 

Writing.  I'icturet  wen  undoubtedly  the  llrat 
eaaay  toward  writing.  The  moat  nnciont  roniuina  of 
writing  which  have  bevn  tranamlttod  to  us  are  u|ion 
hard  suliatancns,  auch  aa  stonos  and  niotAla,  uacd  by 
the  aiuicnts  for  odicta,  and  matters  of  public  notoriety. 
Atbotes,  or  Uormoa,  is  said  to  havo  wril>on  a  history 


!  nf  the  Kfryptlans,  and  to  have  Ix-rn  the  author  of  hlero- 
I  glyphics,  211'^  n.<-.— llNiir.H.     Writing  la  aald  to  hnvn 

been  tauKht  to  the  Latina  by  Kuropa,  dauKhlcr  oI'Akc- 
I  nor,  Kingof  Phconicia,  14U4B.O, — 'riiuoviiiDKN.    Cad- 

nuia,  thu  founder  of  Cadmaa,  UUH  n.c.,  brouKht  the 

I'hiBmciaii  Ivticrs  into  (in'ccii.— Viisnii'n.  The  rom- 
I  mandmenta  were  written  on  two  talilea  of  alone,  MUl 
'  B.C. — IIniikh.  Thii  (ireeka  and  Komana  uaed  waxed 
'  tablo-booka,  and  continued  theuaaof  thcmlonK  aflnr  pa- 

pyruawas  known. — .Vwl'AHYtiUM,  I'akciivknt,  I'ai'Rh. 
\  "  I  would  chock  the  petty  vunily  of  thoae  who  alight 
'  Kood  penmanaliip,  aa  Iwlow  the  ncitico  of  a  scholar,  by 
•  romindinK  lh<sm  that  Mr.  Fox  waa  distinKulahed  by 

tbo  cluamuas  and  llrninaas,  Mr.  I'rofcasor  Horaun  by 
i  the  corroctneas  and  eleKancu,  and  Sir  William  .Innca  by 

the  caae  and  Iwauty,  of  thu  characters  they  rca))ecllvo- 

ly  employed." — Dit.  1'aiik.  i 
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Taoht,  formerly  a  veaael  of  atate,  uanally  employ. 
e<l  to  convey  princes,  embnsaadora,  nnde'"  er  great  per- 
BoniKea  from  one  i^lnf^om  to  another.  As  the  prin- 
cipal deaifpi  of  a  yacht  la  to  acccimmodnte  the  pnaaen- 
gera,  it  is  uanally  fitted  with  a  variety  of  convenient 
apartments,  with  suitable  furniture.  I'rivate  plnnv 
nrs-hoata,  when  aufflciently  large  for  a  aea-voyage, 
are  alao  termed  j/arkti.  A  more  modem  use  of  the 
term  is  to  designate  the  mn:!g|  iKiata  built  for  speed 
and  for  racing. 

Yachts  of  the  present  day  include  lx>tri  steam  and 
sailing  veaaela.  The  yacht  Afitm'ra,  built  by  Mr. 
Steers,  of  New  York,  and  afterwanl  the  winner  of  the 
price  at  the  }-acht  race,  22d  August,  1H61,  at  Cowea,  In 
England,  gave  American  ahi|vwrights  a  wider  reputa- 
tion thun  before.  Veaaels  belonging  to  the  British, 
American,  French,  and  Kuaalan  yacht  clubs  are  re- 
leased from  quarantine  u])on  the  same  conditions  as 
ships  of  war  in  Ilritisli  ports. 

By  acts  of  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
is  authorized  to  cause  yachts,  uaed  and  employed  ex- 
clu:ilvely  as  pleasure  vessels,  and  designed  as  mo<lela 
of  naval  architecture,  and  entitled  to  l>e  enrolled  oa 
American  vessels,  to  lie  licensed  on  terms  wliicli  will 
authorize  them  to  proceed  from  port  to  port  of  the 
United  States  without  entering  or  clearing  at  the  cus- 
tom-house. Such  license  shall  be  in  such  form  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  may  prescribe :  I*rovided, 
such  vessels  so  enrolled  and  licensed  shall  not  lie  al- 
lowed to  transport  merchandise  or  carri'  passengers 
fbr  pay :  And  provided,  further,  that  the  owner  of  any 
such  vessel,  liefore  taking  out  such  license,  shall  give 
a  bond.  In  such  form  and  for  such  amount  as  the  Sec- 
retary.- of  the  Treasurj'  sholl  prescribe,  conditional  thot 
the  said  vessel  shall  not  engage  in  any  unlawful  trade, 
nor  in  any  way  violate  the  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  comply  with  the  laws  in  all  other  re- 
spet^ts. 

All  auch  veasels  shall,  in  all  respects  except  as 
above,  lie  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  and 
shall  lie  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture  for  any  viola- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

All  auch  licensed  yachts  ahull  use  a  signal,  of  the 
form,  size,  and  colors  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy ;  and  the  owners  thereof  almll  ut  all  times 
pennit  the  naval  architects  in  the  employ  of  the 
United  States  to  examine  and  copy  the  models  of  said 
yachts. 

Tanan,  or  Tanaon,  a  French  settlement  within 
the  limits  of  the  British  presidenc)'  of  Madras,  situate 
near  the  liifurcation  of  the  Godavery  (a  river  riaing  in 
the  l>eccan),  and  the  river  or  harbor  of  C'oringa,  and 
alxiut  nine  miles  above  the  embouchure  of  the  former. 
The  mouth  of  the  Godavery  ia  obstructed  by  sand- 


lianka,  which  preclude  the  entrance  of  ships ;  but  the 
Coringa  lliver  haa  a  deep  channel,  which  admits  of 
veaaela  of  '200  tons  burden  proceeding  as  high  as  Ya- 
nan.  The  French  territory  dependent  on  the  factory 
stretches  along  the  lianka  of  the  two  rivers  a  diatance 
of  alx  miles,  and  contains  an  area  of  8147  acres,  which 
in  1880  were  cluaaitled  as  follows : 

I  anil  unilcr  rnlllrstlnn acrca  4310 

\Vo(i(l«  anil  forcnta "       hB9 

llnrroii  lanil >'       Sill 

t'ublir  istaUw "     alOO 

The  population  In  1840  was  6«<0.  I,at.  10°  44',  and 
long.  82°  16'. 

Tard,  a  l.ing  measure  uaed  in  Kngland,  of  B  feet, 
or  8«  Inchea. — Nfe  Wkkjhts  and  Mkashrks. 

Yarn(<ier.  CiVirB;  Itu.darm;  h'r.  fit ;  It.  f'ilalo; 
Sp. //i/o;  Port. /Vo;  Buss. /'roaAi;),  wmd,  cotton,  flax, 
etc.,  spun  into  thread. — AVe  arlnis  Cotton,  Linrn, 
Wool,,  etc. 

Tear,  Lunar.  This  la  the  apace  of  time  which 
comprehends  twelve  lunar  montha,  or  4M  days,  M 
hours,  4H  minutea,  and  waa  In  use  among  the  Chal- 
deaiia,  I'ersiuns,  and  ancient  Jews.  Once  in  every 
three  years  was  added  another  lunar  month,  so  aa  to 
make  the  st^Iar  and  lunar  year  nearly  agree.  But 
though  the  months  were  lunar,  the  year  waa  .  ; 
that  is,  the  first  month  was  of  thirty  days,  rnd  the 
second  of  twenty-nine,  and  so  alternately ;  and  the 
month  added  triennially  was  called  the  aecovid  Adar. 
I'ho  ilewB  afterward  followed  the  Knnian  manner  of 
computation. — Hayhn.     AVc  Ai.MANAr,  Calkniiak. 

Yucatan,  a  peninaular  state  of  Mexico,  Central 
America,  mostly  between  lat.  17°  ,!0'  ond  21°  3U'  N., 
and  long.  87°  and  ill°  AV.,  having  north  and  west  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  eaat  the  Caribbean  Sco,  and  landward 
British  Honduras,  Guatemala,  Chiapas,  and  Tabasco. 
Area,  7364  square  leagues,  or  62,!t47  square  miles. 
I'opulatlon  in  1850,  (180,948.  Surface  mostly  level, 
fertilo  In  the  south,  but  dclicient  in  regular  Kupplirs 
of  water,  though  so  inundated  in  summer  aa  greatly  to 
im[iede  agriculture,  in  which,  as  well  as  manufactures, 
it  ap)iears  to  be  behind  the  more  northern  portions  of 
Mexico.  Cattle  are  numerous.  Other  chief  sources  of 
wealth  arc  maize,  cotton,  rice,  tobacco,  pepper,  sugar- 
cane, dyc-wooda,  hides,  and  aoap,  mostlv  exportid  from 
Campeachy  and  Sisal.  It  is  divided  Into  five  depend- 
encies and  eighteen  districts.  I'rinoipal  cities  and 
towns,  Mcrida,  the  copital,  Valladolid,  Isumal,  (.'am- 
peachy,  and  Tekao.  It  also  coniprisoa  the  remarka- 
lile  ruins  of  Uxmal,  Chi-chen,  Kabah,  and  /ayi.  The 
Hag  of  Yucatan  is  a  name  sonictimca  given  to  the  sea 
immediately  north  of  the  Bay  of  Honduras.  The 
Channel  nf  Yticalan,  between  that  country  and  Cuba, 
ia  120  miles  across. 
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Zaffer,  nr  Xiafre.  After  the  inlphar,  anenlc,  and 
otlier  viilutl'e  |>Hrtn  of  loliult  have  been  expelled  liy 
calclnetlir.  the  reiticluum  Ih  nold,  mixed  ur  unmixed 
with  Itiie  aaiid,  under  tlio  ulM>vn  name.  When  the 
reHiduum  In  meltccl  with  ■lliciiiu*  earth  and  iHitnah,  It 
furnia  n  kind  uf  hlu«  xhixit,  known  liy  the  numo  uf 
(multz  (<e«  Smai.tz),  oI'  ^reut  impiirtunco  In  the  arta. 
When  nmulti  U  t(riiund  vnrj-  line,  It  rveelvcH  In  com- 
merce the  mime  of  pawjer  blue,  /all'er,  like  unuiUiB, 
b  employed  In  the  manufacture  uf  varthen-waru  and 
China,  for  palntinK  the  aurface  uf  the  pincea  n  Idue 
color.  It  aulfera  no  chuugn  from  the  moat  violent  lire. 
It  la  alao  employed  to  tinge  the  cryatal  glasaea,  made 
In  imitation  uf  ojuiquo  and  trunaparent  prucioua  atones, 
of  a  liluo  color.  It  ia  almoat  wholly  brought  from 
Uermuny. — See  aiitcle  Uykn. 

Zante,  one  of  the  Ionian  lalanda,  Moditorrauoun, 
eight  milca  aouth  of  Cophalonla.  J,at.  of  nurth  |)oint, 
87°  5<i'  6"  N.,  long.  20*  11'  6"  E.  Length  'iaj  railea, 
breadth  G  to  11  miles.  Topulution  in  18-14,  a«,U-2U. 
Surface  mountainoua  in  the  woat.  Hut  and  well  culti- 
vated In  thd  east.  Climate  mild,  and  the  Uluiul  still 
deserves  to  Ih)  called  the  llower  of  the  Levant,  hut  Is 
tuhjcct  to  deatructlve  earthquakes.  It  has  numurous 
olive  gardens  and  vlneyunU,  and  produces  pomegran- 
ates, melons,  peaches,  and  citrons ;  but  its  principal 
export  Ih  currants.  A  small  quantity  of  wine  is 
made,  half  of  which  is  exported.  Olive-oil  is  inferior 
in  ipiallty.  Illtunien  Is  procured  from  pits  in  tlie 
south,  and  salt  is  manufactured  chiefly  for  homo  use. 
Xante,  the  capital  and  only  town  on  the  oast  coast,  is 
the  largest  in  the  repuhlic.  I'opulation,  20,000.  It 
U  well  built,  and  its  square  has  a  monument  to  Sir  T. 
Miiitlund ;  Its  port  Is  protected  by  a  wall,  and  has  a 
light-house. '  It  Is  the  see  of  u  Greek  prutoi)apas  and 
a  liuman  Catholic  bishup.  It  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  un  earthquake  on  BOth  October,  1841.  Of  the  re- 
cent changes  in  the  commercial  policy  uf  the  Ionian 
Islands,  the  fuUowing  letter  from  the  United  States 
(/'onsul  at  Zunte,  under  dat«  of  October  4, 1855,  gives 
the  details : 

"  Cnrrniite.  —The  blight  which  baa  ruined  the  crops  of  three 
sucn>»Hlvo  yenrH  haA  aUo  iltiwiaKed  timt  of  tliii*  yuur  tu  hucI) 
an  I'Xii'nt  tliiit  Zantii  hiii.  iiroiliiccil  ouly  000,000  poiuiilH,  aud 
('rplialuula  0,000,000  iwuiicls  of  fruit,  which  has  btiiii  already 
sulil  uiiil  Khlppvd  for  l''.iiKland  at  tin;  unorinniia  pi-!cii  of  i|iin<i, 
$l'20,  and  ^Vi'i  per  thouiiikud  puiiridtf.  It  U  bopt'd  tluil  uext 
year,  by  niiplyliiK  piilverlitod  Hulpbiir  ou  tliii  fruit  liiforc!  It 
gi>ts  altarki'd  by  the  blight,  the  plants  will  yli'ld  an  abundant 
crop.  The  experiment  nude  this  year  baa  proved  satUfac- 
tory.  fargiieB  of  nulphur  dally  arrive  from  Mildly  and  Lorn- 
banlv  for  thl»  purpose. 

"  irifif. — The  grape  vine  Is  affi-cted  to  the  same  extent  a!> 
the  currant,  'i'he  prwiuctlou  of  tbls  year  ia  not  sufHcluat  for 
local  rontnunptloii. 

"  Oliiv-oil.—Tlu'  crop  of  the  year  ISKi  Is  verv  abundunt. 
If.  Is  calrulated  thus:  Zante,  OO.IHXl  barrels  ;  C'ephttlonla, 
6000  barrels ;  .Sta.  Maura,  Ri),000  Inrrels ;  I'axn  and  Ithaca, 
80,000  liarrels  ;  Corfu,  1&0,000  barrels  :  total,  270,000  Ionian 
barreiri  for  (exportation.  It  U  hoped  that  this  enormous  pro- 
diicllon  will  1,'lvu  vigor  to  trade  and  navigation,  which  hao 
been  for  su  nuiny  years  In  perfect  stagnation.  Ileeldes  the 
usual  affairs  for  Austria,  Kngland,  and  France,  a  large  quan< 
tity  of  tlili<  niihl  will  probably  be  exiHirted  to  the  ports  of  Kus- 
sla  at  the  lllaek  Sea  by  lonlau  vesai'Is." 

The  principle  uiwn  which  duties  are  levied  upon 
goods  imported  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  is  the  Hug  un- 
der which  these  nro  transported.  If  by  vessels  of  no- 
tions under  treaty  with  these  states,  duty  is  from  10 
to  14  per  cent,  loss,  according  to  articles,  than  on  those 
forwarded  by  vessels  of  nations  which  are  not  under 
treaty.  In  this  last  condition  the  American  flag 
stands,  and  this  is  the  principal  iin])ediment  to  a  more 
regular  intercourse  of  business  between  the  Ionian 
Islands  and  the  United  States.  To  stop  this,  there  is 
but  one  way,  numcl}*,  to  put  the  American  flag  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  Ionian.  To  insure  this,  Ionian 
vessels  must  enjoy  the  same  privileges  in  the  United 
States  that  American  vessels  enjoy  in  the  Ionian  Isl- 


ands. The  negotiation  mnit  take  place  In  I<nndon, 
through  the  American  embassador  and  the  lOngliah 
goveriiinent  i  because,  according  to  the  Ionian  consti- 
tution, all  diplomatic  qiiaatluns  and  agreements  lie- 
tween  these  and  foreign  status  must  be  attended  t<i  by 
the  government  of  the  protecting  sovereign.  This 
done,  every  other  dilllculty  In  Introducing  and  encour- 
aging American  trade  in  this  market  can  be  easily 
obviated,  'i'hn  articles  enumerated  In  the  following 
table  always  llnd  a  ready  market  hero.  The  islands 
provide  also  the  eastern  coasts  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ureece  and  Albania  with  these  articles  by  transit. 
All  these  articles,  com,  «ti'.,  excepted,  urn  imported 
here  from  seconii-hand  markets.  As  regards  freight, 
one  example  will  sufllce  to  prove  whether  it  is  worthy 
the  atten  ii  of  American  navigation  or  nut.  A  ves- 
sel uf  200  tons  cliartered  for  thu  lilack  .Sea,  going  in 
ballust,  gets  about  i^IliiOO,  &  per  cnt.  prhnuge,  and  a 
gratuity  ut  ubout  it4U  and  oven  $100,  according  to  cir- 
cumstances. Money  can  Im  returned  to  the  United 
States  fur  goods  sold  here  by  bills  drawn  through  Lon- 
don at  three  months  dutn.  In  order  to  obtain  money 
un  goods  shipped  for  the  United  States,  a  credit  mast 
be  o|)ened  in  London  to  vuluo  with  bills  of  lading. 
l.,egal  interest  ou  money,  10  \>er  cent,  per  annum. 

Ulis^'oil. — All  the  islands  produce  this  llnlil,  and  ex- 
port fur  Hussia,  l^ngland,  and  Trieste.  Its  price  varies 
according  to  demand.  The  averge  price  is  frum  $8  tu 
iJilO  per  barrel,  Thf  is  an  extensive  article  of  com- 
merce, and  one  of  the  principal  productions  of  the  isl- 
ands. It  not  only  affurds  wealth  to  the  natives  of 
every  class,  and  encourages  commerce,  but  provides 
also  the  immense  soap  factories  of  the  place  with  the 
principal  material  out  of  which  soap  is  made  for  coo- 
sumption  and  exportation. 

Currants. — All  remedies,  other  than  sulphnr,  adopt- 
ed by  proprietors  to  stop  the  blight  have  proved  abor- 
tive. Sulphur  only  gave  a  happy  result.  Although 
this  is  a  remedy  upon  which  proprietors  can  now  rely, 
still  they  have  a  great  many  dilHculties  to  overcome 
before  they  see  their  hopes  realized.  The  lirst  of  these 
is  the  tixing  the  epoch  or  time  when  the  plants  and 
fruit  thereof  are  to  be  sulphured.  This  varies  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  the  soil,  the  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  dift'erence  of  climate  of  the  various 
localities  that  produce  currants.  Besides  these  prim- 
itive difliculties,  we  perceive  another,  which  wo  consider 
by  far  greater.  The  most  part  of  the  proprietors  ore 
so  badly  oft',  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  crop  for 
four  consecutive  years,  that  it  is  absolutely  out  of  their 
power  to  provide  sulphur  and  encounter  the  expenses 
required  for  such  an  operation.  Still,  in  spite  of  all 
these  difliculties,  it  is  generally  hoped  that  the  crop  of 
this  year  will  ho  comparatively  abundant. 

Zanzibar,  or  Zanguebar,  an  Island  off  the  east 
coast  of  Africa,  lat.  of  town  6°  27'  7"  S.,  long.  89°  83' 
K.  Length  of  island  about  40  miles,  breadth  16  miles. 
Population  upword  of  200,000,  consisting  of  Arabs, 
Sowily  Africans,  and  Negro  slaves.  Population  of 
the  town  of  Zanzibar  about  80,000.  The  island  is  the 
metropolis  of  the  Iinuum  of  Muscat's  possessions  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa.  The  town  called  Shanganny 
is  situated  on  a  low  point  of  sand,  has  a  wooden  fort, 
and  is  irregularly  built.  The  situation  is  very  un- 
healthy for  Europeans.  A  considerable  trade  is  car- 
ried on  with  Arabia,  and  the  ports  in  the  Red  Sco. 
Between  the  west  shore  of  the  island  and  main  land 
are  dangerous  shoals,  and  several  islets,  the  largest  of 
which  is  Tumbal.  Shi|)-building,  stone  masonry,  car- 
penters, goldsmiths,  silversmiths,  coppersmiths,  and 
blacksmiths'  work  is  carried  on,  besides  manufactures 
of  inferior  cotton  goods  and  trinkets.  The  exports 
are  cloves,  ivory,  sharks'  fins,  sandal-wood,  amber, 
shells,  and  cocoa-nuts. 
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The  princiiml  produce  of  tho  island  is  cloves — the 
nnnual  produce  Injins  from  2,000,000  to  8,000,000  lbs., 
of  which  tlie  sultan  himself  produces  about  1,000,000 
lbs.  The  value  of  American  trade  with  Zanzil)ar 
may  bo  cstimntcd  at  almut  $1,000,000  annually  ;  it  is 
carried  on  chiefly  from  Salom,  Massachusetts.  Out- 
ward cargoes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  New  En- 
gland manufactured  cotton  goods,  the  consumption  of 
whidi  reaches  an  annual  average  of  about  GOOO  bales. 
The  return  cargoes  are  composed  of  ivorj-,  gum-coi)al, 
cloves,  hides,  and  some  minor  articles.  Voyages  from 
tho  I'nitcd  Stjites  usually  occupy  a  year — vessels  al- 
ways calling  at  tho  Persian  (Julf  and  jiortf  of  tho  Red 
Scti.  In  IS.'il  there  were  ten  or  twelve  American 
vessels,  of  about  250  tons  each,  regularly  engaged  in 
this  trade.  The  relations  existing  lietwev'i  American 
liouses  (several  of  which  have  l)een  for  years  estal)- 
lished  at  Zanzibar")  and  the  sultan  and  his  otHcials  are 
of  tho  n\ost  friendly  and  liboml  character.  The  stip- 
ulations of  the  treaty  with  the  United  States  are  faith- 
fully observed,  ond  everj-  desiralile  commercial  facility 
freely  extended  to  American  commerce. 

Zea,  Indian  Corn,  or  Maize.  See  Maizk. 
Zedoary  (tier.  Zittirer;  Fr.  ZkUmire ;  It.  Xtdo- 
nria ;  Sp.  t'edoaria;  Arab.  Jwiirar ;  Hind.  Nirbin), 
tho  root  of  a  plant  which  grows  in  Malabar,  Ceylon, 
Cochin  China,  etc.,  of  which  there  aro  three  distinct 
s|)ocic9.  It  is  brought  home  in  pieces  of  vaiious  sizes, 
externally  wrinkled,  and  of  an  ash  color,  l)Ut  internally 
of  a  l)rownlsh  red.  Those  roots  which  are  heavy  and 
free  from  worms  are  to  1)0  chosen,  rejecting  those 
which  are  decayed  and  liroken.  The  odor  of  ze<loarj- 
is  fragrant,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  camphor ;  the 
taste  iting,  aromatic,  and  l)itterish,  witli  some  degree 
of  acr  iiony.  It  was  formerly  employed  in  medicine, 
but  is  carcely  ever  iised  by  modem  practitioners. — 
MiLni  i'N's  Orient.  Com. 

Zinc,  or  Spelter  ((ier,  ^('ni;  Vr.Zinc;  Jt.Ztneo; 
Sp.  /I'nco,  Citui ;  Kuss.  Hchpiiiutfr ;  l,at.  /ineiim),  a 
mct.ll  of  a  brilliant  white  color,  with  a  shade  of  blue, 
coni|Hiscd  of  a  numlier  of  thin  plates  adhering  together. 
When  this  metal  is  rubl)eil  for  some  time  tictween  the 
fingers,  they  acquire  a  peculiar  taste,  and  emit  a  ver)- 
I)erceptible  smell.  It  is  rather  soft ;  tinging  the  fin- 
gers, when  nililicd  upon  them,  with  a  l)lack  color.  The 
s|)pcitic  gravity  of  melted  zinc  varies  from  (i-Hfll  to  '/"l, 
the  lightest  being  esteemed  the  purest.  When  ham- 
mered, it  becomes  as  high  as  "'lOOS.  This  metal  forms, 
as  it  were,  tho  limit  between  tho  brittle  and  the  malle- 
able metals.  Its  malleability  is  by  ii>  means  to  Im 
compared  with  that  of  copper,  lead,  or  tin  ;  yet  it  is  not 
brittle,  like  antimcmy  or  arsenic.  When  struck  with 
a  hammer,  it  does  not  lireak,  but  yields,  ond  becomes 
somewhat  flatter ;  and,  by  n  cautious  and  e<iual  pres- 
sure, it  nmy  Ik<  reduced  to  thin  plates,  which  are  supple 
and  elastic,  Imt  can  not  be  folded  without  breaking. 
When  heated  to  alMjut  100°,  it  becomes  so  brittle  that 
it  may  l)e  redu<>ed  to  powder  in  a  mortar.  It  |H>ssesses 
a  certain  degree  of  ductility,  and  nioy,  with  core,  Im 
drawn  i>ut  into  wire.  Its  tenacity  it  such,  that  a  wire 
who!<c  diameter  is  equal  to  -^\,th  of  an  inch  is  capable 
of  !<iip|iortinga  weight  of  about -li  lbs.  Zinc  has  never 
been  found  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  wnrtl  zinc  occurs 
for  the  first  time  in  the  writings  of  I'ara(elsns,  who 
died  ill  l.VIl :  but  the  method  of  extracting  it  from  its 
ores  was  not  known  till  the  early  part  of  In^-t  centurj-. 
— TiKiMsiis'^  i'himittrii.  The  com|>ounds  of  zinc  and 
copiier  are  of  great  lin)wirtanii'. — >'•<•  IIiiahi. 

The  discovert-  of  this  metal,  so  far  as  the  fact  Is 
known,  is  due  to  the  moderns.  It  Is  said  tn  have  been 
long  known  in  China,  however,  and  is  noticed  by  Ku- 
ro|)ean  writers  as  early  as  a.d.  12;tl ;  though  the  meth- 
od of  extracting  it  from  the  ore  was  unknown  for  near- 
ly  500  years  after.  A  mine  of  zim-  was  discovered  in 
Yorkshire,  Kngland,  in  1Wi!».  Zincography  was  Intrti- 
dureil  in  I.ondon  shortly  after  the  invention  of  litho- 
grapl  y  l>ecame  known  in  Kngland,  in  l^n.—IlATiiN. 
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Zinc  Paint. — The  zinc  paint,  now  brought  before  pub- 
lic notice,  illustrates  at  once  the  ingenuity  shown  in  de- 
vising means  for  remedying  an  evil,  and  the  difficulty 
of  applying  the  remed}'  in  opposition  to  popular  custom. 
White-lead  is  deleterious  to  health,  and  nothing  has  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  it  otherwise.  Hence  attempts  are 
being  made  to  find  a  substitute ;  and  zinc  seems  at  pres- 
ent the  best  fitted  for  this  office.  Tho  manufacture  of 
the  white  oxyd  of  zinc  is  a  beautiful  example  of  chem- 
ical action.  Metallic  zinc  is  heated  in  a  furnace  to 
which  a  current  of  air  is  admitted  ;  the  zinc  vaporizes ; 
the  vapor  passes  info  a  series  of  chambers  ;  and  here  it 
collects  on  the  walls  as  a  light  downy  llocculent  oxyd, 
which  is  scraped  off  and  removed.  When  ground  up 
with  linseed  oil,  tho  oxyd  forms  a  white  paint,  which 
miiy  be  the  ground  or  substance  for  other  colors  used  iu 
houac-paiiiting.  Then  conies  the  rivalrj'  between  the 
two  "  whites" — the  oxyd  of  zinc  and  the  C'.rbimate  of 
lead.  The  chemical  virtues  of  the  former  are  insisted 
U])on  ;  liut  the  advocates  for  the  latter  have  not  failed 
to  point  out  the  nualities  in  which  it  is  unquestionably 
the  better  of  the  two — especially  in  drying  more  quick- 
ly than  the  zinc  white,  and  having  more  "  body"  or 
substance.  One  among  many  proposed  modes  of  a\y. 
plying  the  zinc  wliite  is  in  fioor-doth  painting.  In 
this  manufacture  oil  paint  is  laid  on  thickly,  first  with 
B  brush  and  afterward  through  the  medium  of  carved 
blocks.  The  quantity  of  paint  conmmed  is  so  large, 
that  the  white-lead  contained  in  it  becomes  a  sad  cno- 
iny  to  the  men  employt<l  in  the  |  recesses;  and  hence 
a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  adopt  zinc  white 
as  a  substitute. 

Zoll-Vereln.  The  Germanic  confederation  of 
states  for  purposes  of  commerce  came  into  practical 
operation  by  the  treaty  of  Mardi  22,  183.1.  Trior  to 
that  perio<l,  the  states  of  which  the  union  is  composed 
ilid  not  allow  of  the  introductiim  of  merchandise  across 
their  resiiectivc  frontiers  without  tho  payment  of  du- 
ties ;  numerous  prohibitions  existed,  and  the  couunor- 
(ial  relations  between  sovereignties,  whose  territories 
were  contiguous,  were  filtered  with  oppressive  and 
vexMtious  restrictions.  To  ii'tmduce  a  better  system 
of  conimeri'ial  policy,  and  to  remove  all  unnecessary 
bunlens.  which  only  lend  bi  clog  commercial  enterprise 
and  choke  up  the  natural  channels  of  trade  between 
neiglilM)ring  jMiwers,  these  independent  sovereignties 
have  liecoine,  for  commercijil  purposes,  u  consolidated 
government ;  one  line  irf  custi^ms  on  the  geographical 
bouii'biry  has  l»en  cstablish(<l  ;  one  Uirifl' of  duties  on 
inqHirts,  exports,  and  transit,  is  enforced  for  all ;  and 
the  revenue  thus  derived  is  distriliuted  among  tlie 
menil«'rs  of  the  confederation,  in  projiortion  to  tlu'  poj)- 
ulation  of  each.- -I'or  exception  to  this  mode  of  dlslrili- 
uting  the  revenue,  *re  KitANKi  (iiit-on-tiik-Mai.m;. 

The  origin  of  this  customs  union  may  bo  traced  to 
causes,  jiolitlial  as  well  as  commercial,  having  thtir 
existence  long  anterior  to  the  treaty  of  18.');l.  liuuie- 
diately  after  Its  organization,  with  Prussia  at  its  head, 
had  been  proclaimed,  alarms  were  spread  throughout 
Kngland,  based  upon  the  mistaken  Idea  that  the  con- 
federatiim  was  planned  under  the  influence  of  liussia, 
as  a  part  of  her  grand  political  scln'nni  against  Itritish 
pros|M!rity  and  influence  ;  a  fallacy  which  lor  a  time 
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derived  no  inconsiderable  pinnsihility  from  ttio  adop- 
tion, by  most  of  tlio  states  of  the  confederation,  of  the 
long-exiatins  restrictive  tariff  of  Prussia.  Britisti 
merciiants  l)ecame  alarmed ;  and  oven  tlic  government 
itself  shared,  to  some  extent,  in  the  popular  delusion, 
wliich  imaged  forth  tho  ruin  of  British  trade,  as  the  iii- 
evitaldo  consequence  of  tho  united  adoption,  bj- nearly 
nil  the  states  of  northern  and  southwestern  Germany, 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  power  which  it  was 
supijosed  tho  secret  diplomacy  of  Russia  had  placed  at 
tho  head  of  tho  anti-British  league. 

Thin  delusion,  however,  was  but  of  short  duration ; 
indeed,  the  general  panic  which  it  excited  throughout 
England  was  quieted  by  tho  more  experienced  minds 
of  that  nation  itself,  who,  viewing  the  formation  of  tho 
ZoU-Vorein  in  a  more  philosophic  light,  refuted  tho  er- 
roneous notions  which  had  so  generally  obtained  re- 
specting it,  and  demonstrated  its  purely  Germanic  or- 
igin, hy  their  panegyrics  on  those  whose  forecast  and 
wisdom  had  conceived  tho  project,  and  whose  indom- 
itable perseverance  had  accomplished  its  fuliillmcnt. 
Among  those  wliose  able  writings  contributed  most  to 
enlighten  England,  as  m'cU  as  otiier  nations,  on  tho 
history  and  objects  of  the  Zoll-Verein,  Mucgregor,  the 
British  statistician,  occupies  the  (irst  rank.  Prussia, 
from  her  goographiciil  position,  was  at  that  time  more 
exposed  to  attack  than  any  other  country  in  Europe. 
Iler  lihenisli  provinces  weal:encd  rather  than  strength- 
ened her  power.  Easily  accessible  from  Austria,  Kus- 
sia,  and  tho  Baltic,  and,  in  the  ev-ent  of  war,  open  to 
immediate  attack  on  the  side  of  Franco  and  Belgium, 
the  Prussian  cabinet  was  convinced  tliat  in  tho  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  territories  possessed  by  Prussia 
before  tlie  treaty  of  Vienna  consisted  her  oidy  defens- 
ive strcngtli,  SVIien  tho  lirst  Kriinch  revolution  broke 
out,  Austria  and  several  Gorman  states  had  to  meet 
tlio  troops  of  France  long  I)eforo  they  approached  tho 
Prussian  frontiers ;  now  tlio  latter  lay  immediately 
exposed  to  an  army  marching  in  from  France  and  Bel- 
gium. Hence  the  safety  of  Prussia  depended,  in  tho 
event  of  war,  upon  uniting  all  Germany  by  onn  com- 
mon b.  .id  of  mutual  interest  and  security.  Besides, 
tho  sagacity  of  the  Prussian  cabinet  was  doubly  quick- 
ened l)y  tho  French  revolution  of  1830,  which  had 
spread  apprehension  throughout  tho  whole  of  Ger- 
niiiny,  particularly  when  the  repul)lican  infection  had 
spread  among  tho  students  of  tho  German  universities, 
will),  under  the  name  of  "  Young  Germany,"  had  ex- 
cited no  little  alarm  ou  the  part  of  tho  several  German 
governments.  The  Holgian  revolution  succeeded ; 
and  then  Austria  shared  in  tho  apprehensions  and  un- 
easiness which  had  so  long  been  felt  l)y  Prussia.  Tho 
Polish  'evolution  quickly  followed ;  and  now  Prussia 
was  ■  jady  to  make  any  sacrifices  in  order  to  unite  (ier- 
many  under  an  apparently  couimercial,  but  in  reality 
a  political  and  national  bond. 

Tho  necessity  "f  such  a  union  was  at  once  promul- 
gated with  ox.raordinary  industry.  'Ih  press  and 
the  ablest  polltieal  economists  were  enlisted  in  the  gen- 
eral cause.  Volumes  were  scattered  among  the  people. 
The  illil)eral  commercial  systems  of  England  and 
Franco  ;  the  prohibitory  duties  which  Russia  had  just 
imposed  on  Pidanil,  virtually  closing  tho  best  market 
which  Saxony  liad  hitherto  foiiad  for  her  fabrics — 
those  coiisideratioU)  wero  Ktrcnuouslj'  urged  to  i)r<)ve 
that  a  general  union  -f  fiscal  interests  was  necessary 
fur  tho  present  and  futiiro  prosperity  and  protoccion 
of  the  country,  and  for  maintaiuiiig  (iermaiiy  among 
the  great  jiowors  of  Europe.  Their  governiiients  and 
people  being  thus  prepared  for  union,  the  kingdoms 
of  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Wilrtemberg,  and  Saxony,  with 
Hesse  Casscl,  signed  tho  trer.ty  of  March  22,  WA'A,  or- 
ganizing tho  German  Cusjonn  Association,  or  Zoll- 
Verein.  Tho  Thiiriugian  and  other  states,  Baden, 
Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
joined  at  8ulise(|ueut  periods;  and  on  tho  1st  of  Janu- 
ary, 1851  (by  treaty  of  Septemlier  7,  1851,  between 


Prussia  and  Hanover),  Brunswick,  Hanover,  and  Ol- 
denburg. A  new  convention  has  been  concluded,  not 
varj'ing,  however,  materiall}'-  from  the  one  it  super- 
seded, but  providing  that  in  January,  1858,  commis- 
sioners from  all  the  federal  states  shall  meet  at  the 
place  of  sitting  of  the  Diet,  on  being  summoned  by  it, 
in  order  to  bring  into  operation  more  extended  relaxa- 
tions than  those  now  proposed  ;  and  then,  if  tho  now 
existing  impediments  (arising  from  the  dilTerence  of 
circumstances  and  interests)  to  a  ]ierftct  commercial 
and  customs  union  of  the  whole  of  Germany  are  re- 
moved, to  elTcct  that  union  by  way  of  treaty-.  In  tho 
mean  time,  hy  a  separate  article,  every  federal  state  is 
required  to  take  cure,  in  concluding  or  prolonging  anj' 
treaties  of  commerce  and  traffic,  that  the  same  shall 
not  hinder  nor  embarrass  a  complete  commercial  union 
of  Germany,  or  a  further  approach  thereto,  ut  least  not 
beyond  the  j'car  1858. 

In  the  annual  and  triennial  congress  of  delegates 
from  the  several  states  of  tho  union,  which  tho  con- 
vention provides  shall  meet  for  settling  the  accounts, 
agreeing  to  alterations  in  tho  tariff,  etc.,  Prussia  has 
only  ono  vote,  like  eaoli  of  tho  other  states.  Tliis, 
however,  is  not  the  only  concession  which  she  has 
made  to  tho  other  sovereigns  of  tho  leugiie.  A  ref- 
erence to  the  geographical  positions  of  the  several 
states  of  the  Zoil-Vereiti  wili  show  that  many  havo 
no  customs  frontier  to  guard  against  smuggling,  or 
along  which  to  maintain  custom-houses  ;  wnile  all  re- 
ceive an  ec^ual  share  of  tho  revenue  collected  on  goods 
entering  along  tho  general  line  of  tho  boundary.  Tho 
consequence  is,  that  Prussia  sacrifices  about  t-.vo  mill- 
ions of  dollars  annually  to  tho  revenues  of  tlio  other 
states,  exclusive  of  the  fiscal  loss  sustained  by  tho 
consumption  of  smuggled  goods  introduced  along  tho 
Uhine,  and  ah)ng  Lake  Constance,  into  Iladcii,  Wiir- 
temberg,  und  Bavaria.  But  Pru.«-3ia  was  prepared  for 
these,  or  even  greater  fiscal  sacrifices,  to  realize  tho 
primarj'  object  of  her  policy — that  of  extending  her 
power,  as  sho  may  be  said  to  havo  done,  from  tho  fron- 
tiers of  F'rance  ond  Belgium  to  those  of  Austria  and 
Kussia — from  the  Alps  to  tho  Baltic ;  while  the  differ- 
ent states  of  (iormany  composing  the  union,  by  tho 
removal  of  those  l)arricades  of  national  defense  and 
in  rnational  intercourse,  and  of  the  numerous  lines  of 
cusioms  and  customs  officers  which  previously  Iwlted 
every  largo  and  petty  state  in  Germany— liy  free  trade 
among  themselves,  and  the  free  opportunity  of  inter- 
changing ideas  and  of  receiving  intelligence,  may  be 
said  to  have  become  coniolidated  and  strengthened 
into  ono  great  n.ition. 

Among  t!ie  regulations  of  tho  Zoll-Verein,  it  is  pro- 
vided "  that  tho  advantage  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants 
of  tho  states  of  the  union  maybe  extended  In  reciproc- 
ity, according  to  circumstances,  to  foreign  countries; 
while,  ou  the  contrary,  disadvantageous  restrictions 
imposed  on  the  commerce  of  the  union  by  foreign  states 
sliorb'  be  retaliated  byjudiclous  measures,  to  lie  a<lopt- 
ed  for  that  purpose  ;"  also,  that  the  taritf  of  the  union 
may  be  rectified  every  three  years,  and  published  for 
the  next  three  years,  eiglit  weeks  before  the  commence- 
ment of  the  first  year — alteration  in  the  rates  of  certain 
duties  or  items  in  tho  tariff  to  bo  made,  if  necessary, 
ouco  a  year,  and  to  1)0  published  eight  weeks  before 
the  1st  January,  on  which  day  such  alteration  to  bo  in 
force.  Article  23  of  tho  convention  provides  "  that  a 
meeting  of  plenipotentiaries  of  tho  respective  slates 
shall  bo  convened  in  June  each  year,  to  settle  accounts, 
anil  agree  to  any  change  or  modification  of  duties." 
By  this  article  all  the  provisions  for  a  change  in  tho 
taritVhave  been  retained.  It  therefore  remains  forothor 
countries  to  reciprocate  with  the  Zori-V'crcin  for  an  in. 
terclmnge  of  their  respective  productions  and  fiilirics. 

iVntural  Kemiircrs  of  ihe principal  .Slates  mmixisinp  tho 
Xoll.  reccm.— The  states  composing  the  Zoll-Verein  pos- 
sess tho  most  aliumlant  natural  resources.  The  forests 
of  Germany  are  extensive  and  valuable,  and  her  mineral 
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riches  are  in  many  parts  equal,  auU  in  somo  superior, 
to  thore  of  France.  The  soil,  though  in  some  parts  of 
the  north  light  an4  rocliy,  is  generally  fertile,  and  pro- 
duces all  kinds  of  com  and  culinary  vegetables,  liesides 
hemp,  dax,  tobacco,  inaize,  etc;  whllein  the  Rhenish 
countries,  and  in  somo  parts  south  of  Cologne,  vino- 
yards  are  extensively  cultivated,  which  produce  those 
agreeable  and  cool  wines  generally  called  Ilock  and 
Moselle,  the  consumption  of  which  is  rapidly  increasing 
in  the  United  States,  The  physical  aspect  of  the  states 
of  the  confederacy  presents  almost  every  feature  of 
natural  or  cultivated  appearance.  "The  lowlands, 
light  soils,  and  alluvions  of  the  north ;  the  hilly  coun- 
try of  Nassau;  the  undulations  of  Westphalia,  of  the 
Moselle,  and  west  of  tho  Rhine  ;  the  highlands  of  the 
Black  Forest,  and  the  Odcuwald,  Thuringia,  and  Sua- 
bia,  of  Darmstadt,  Wartemberg,  and  liaden,  to  the 
south ;  the  mountains  of  the  Ilarz  and  Taunus ;  the 
Krz-gcbirge  of  Saxony ;  tho  valleys,  plains,  and  heights 
of  Silesia ;  tho  plains  and  Alps  of  Uavaria ;  tho  Rhine, 
Danube,  Elbe,  and  numerous  other  rivers ;  rocks,  corn- 
fields, vineyards,  and  pastures,  aro  the  principal  aspect 
of  the  confederation." 

In  facilities  for  commercial  intercommunication,  na- 
ture has  been  equally  bountiful  to  Germany.  About 
sixty  navigable  rivers,  or  branches  of  rivers,  intersect 
this  country.  They  arc  generally  connected  by  means 
of  canals  and  railroads,  some  of  which  are  still  in  prog- 
ress of  construction. 

The  Rhine,  fyom  its  excellent  navigation  to  tho  ocean, 
may  be  considered  one  vast  port,  the  principal  ontic- 
fiuts  of  which  are  Cologne,  Coblcntz,  Mayence,  and 
Frankfort-ou-thc-Mainc.  Tho  Danubo  carries  down 
.~^he  produce  of  Germany  to  Austria,  Hungary,  and  the 
Black  Sea.  The  Elite,  navigable  from  Bohemia  to 
Hamburg,  and  to  the  sea,  waters  Bohemia,  Saxony, 
and  Prussia,  and  is  connected  with  the  Danube  by 
railroad,  at  a  point  where  that  river  is  navigable  to 
Lintz,  the  capital  of  Upper  Austria,  from  which  steam- 
boats  ply  to  Vienna  anil  the  Black  Sea.  Tho  Memel, 
aud  its  numerous  branches,  bring  down  the  ^mber  and 
other  produce  of  Poland  and  Lithuania  to  tho  ports  of 
the  Baltic ;  and  the  Oder  and  Vistula  flow  through 
Prussia,  and  arc  navigable  to  the  Baltic. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1854,  the  German  Customs 
Union,  or  the  Zoll-Verein,  entered  upon  the  third  pe- 
riod of  its  existence.  Tho  lirst  continued  eight  years — 
from  the  commencement  of  18.'>4  to  the  end  jf  1841 ;  the 
second,  twelve  years — from  Of  commencement  of  18^12 
to  the  cad  of  18&3 ;  aud  tho  third,  upvu  which  it  entered 


at  the  beginning  of  1861,  is  to  continue  also  for  twblve 
years.  Two  facts  of  importance  mark  the  commence- 
ment of  the  third  period :  one,  the  accession  of  the  Steu- 
er-Verein;  tlie  other,  the  conclusion  of  a  commercial 
treaty  between  Austria  and  Prussia,  which  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  basis  of  a  future  Austro-Oermanic  Customs 
League.  The  following  recapitulation  of  facts  con- 
nected with  these  two  important  events  are  compiled 
from  official  documents,  and  aro  deemed  necessary  to 
a  dear  comprehension  of  the  present  as  well  as  of  the 
prospective  itatut  of  tho  Zoll-Verein.  On  the  7th  of 
September,  1861,  the  two  kingdoms  of  Prussia  and  of 
Hanover  separately  concluded  a  treaty  of  a  customs 
union,  which,  ten  years  beforo,  had  been  a  subject  of 
fruitlcsa  negotiation,  reserving  the  question  of  a  union 
between  their  respective  Customs  Associations  (the 
Zoll-Verein  and  the  Steuer-Vercin).  As  the  stipula- 
tions of  this  treaty  would  require  a  reconstruction  of 
'he  Zoll-Verein,  and,  consequently,  a  renunciation  of 
tho  treaty  of  1641  between  tho  old  members  of  that 
league,  the  Prussian  cabinet,  in  the  following  Novem- 
ber, gave  notice  of  this  renunciation,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  retiring  ttom  a  league  so  l)enoficial  in  all  its  re- 
sults, but  with  a  view  of  reorganizing  it  on  a  new 
basis.  The  Prussian  goTornmcnt  further  gave  notice 
that  it  would  soon  communicate  propositions  to  that 
end,  and  that  a  conference,  or  congress,  to  take  the 
subject  into  consideration,  would  assemble  at  Berlin. 

The  following  statement  will  prove  interesting,  as 
exhibiting  the  revenue  and  population  of  the  Zoll-Ver- 
ein from  its  commencement  down  to  the  year  1851 : 

Y«ai«.  Popitlstion. 

1844 23,478,1*0 

1885 SS,478,1«) 

iSat S6,1B0,«1« 

183T 8fi,ltH).899 

1888 46,048,970 

m-W 56,048,971 

1840 86,048,091 

1841 87,124,116 

1812 i7,f)78,710 

1848 27,628,816 

1844 2H,4!I8,13« 

1846 JS,4li9,Bfl« 

1846 28,60S,436 

1817 29.461,881 

1S48 29,460,764 

1849 29,461,628 

1R80 29,800,068 

1S51 29,728,836 

— Com.  Rel.  V.  S.  For  the  port  regulations  of  Prussia, 
tte  PuDSSiA ;  and  for  more  extended  information  re- 
garding the  states  cuniposing  the  Zoll-Verein  the  read- 
er is  referred  to  the  articles  on  the  states  separately; 


lUvnM  lit  TliKlin. 
14,M6.722 
16,6SO,180 
18,46!i,878 
17,997.2'.I6 
20,419,-/87 
20,869,488 
21,«()0,191 
22,^!l^,462 
2B,7.')S.794 
26,7&2.0^U 
26,HB0,i94 
27,9lB,tif>6 
26,791,960 
87,8il4,CS8 
23,083,138 
24.144.673 
2S,6V6,09S 
22,646,687 
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ABASnONHKNT,  1057. 

Acceptance,  170,  178,  1029. 

Acetic  acid,  5. 

Acid,  1208,  1884,  1600. 

Adjustment,  1044,  1067. 

Admiralty,  567. 

Adulteration  of  food,  691. 

Advertising,  1425. 

Atfrcigiitmcnt,  291,  751. 

Africa,  274,  485,  441  (cotton),  790, 

80.5,   882,   835,  994,    1118,   1205, 

1378,  1384,  1448,  1469,  1717,  1948 

(weigiits  and  meMnreB). 
African  Company,  396. 
Agent,  646,  1051. 
Agriculture,  246,  602,  704,  812,  849, 

1091   1802,  1896. 
Aguardiente,  488. 
Alabama,  141,  489  (cotton),  1084, 

1865. 
Ale,  158,  212,  990.  1159,  1749. 
Alexandria,  577,  584. 
Alpiers,  440  (cotton),  741, 1948. 
Alicante,  1742.  '-r     .... 

Aliens,  1009,  1847.   ■?  ^^'^  V  ,.   •• 
Alliance,  Holy,  984. 
AII0V8,  425  (copper). 
Allspice,  1581,  1748. 
Almanac,  288.  .<.i  ,;,.•..; 

Alpaca  wool,  1987.    f  ■"' '   •      ^ 
America,  227  [North,  3711  888, 488 

(cotton),  800,  1444,  15/6  [South, 

1736],  1754,  1944. 
American  coniniercp,  885. 
.\mmonia,  24,  1668. 
Amoy,  260,  1700. 
Amsterdam,  Bank  of,  121 ;  canals, 

248. 
Anchors,  226,  271,  428,  1148,  1545. 
Ancient  coins,  852. 
Annuities,  1039,  J  063,  1067,  1857. 
.\ntwerp,  383. 
Aquafortis,  7. 

.^rahia,  9,  223,  547.  1145,  1884. 
Archangel,  1334,  1971. 
.Architecture,  Naval,  1390. 
-Arcs,  Meridian,  572. 
Arctic  Ocean,  802,  892,  1447,  1589. 
.\nlent  spirit,  17. 
-Vreciho,  1546. 
Argnnd  laini)s,  1229. 
.Argentine  roiifedpration,  219,  1172, 

1862,  1913. 
Arltansas.  189,  1034. 
Arkwrlght,  465. 
Armament,  257.  '  ';  , 

Artificial  Howcrs,  688.       > 

Astiestos,  87.  

Ashes,  1671. 

Asia,  428,  832,   1030,   1112,   1666, 

1711    1946. 
Asia  Minor.     ,See,  Turkkv  nnd  the 

Lkvant. 
Asphaltum,  180. 
At«)^.v.  499, 

or-  ^   '■  . 


I  Assurance.    See  Insdrancb. 

Astronomy,  798. 

Asuncion,  1498. 

Athens,  380. 

AUuntic  Ocean,  241,  600,  916,  1785. 

Atlantic  telegraph.  See  aislu- 
obap:i. 

Atrata,  37. 

Auction,  257. 
i  Australasia,  1459,  1540. 

Australia,  9  [Colonies,  865],  866, 
I     883,  1.341,  1424,  1459,  1676,  1586, 
I      1754,  1789.  1932. 
I  Australia  Feli.x.    See  Victoria. 
!  Austria,  250  (canals),  376,  998,  1179, 
I      1608,  1862,  1871,  1928,  1946. 
!  Average,  1043,  1588. 
I  Azimuth  compass,  897. 
]  Azores,  654.  ,  ,. ; .,, . 

1  Bacon,  974.  1548. 

Baden,  Duchy  of,  1847,  1946. 

Baggage,  600. 

Bags,  919.  ,    ,.., 

Balance  of  trade,  681.  ,     "' 

I  Bale,  Cotton,  460.  '      :. ' 

Ballast,  565.  "vj 

I  Balm  of  Gilcad,  87,  819. 

Balm  of  Peru,  88. 
1  Baltic  Sea,  249,  628,  637,  619. 

Baltimore,  1889.  ,..,  ■  ,^ 

Banana,  1537.  ;'   ; 

Banda,  Oriental,  1918. 

Bandana  hindkerchiefs,  468. 

Bank-notes,  97,  884. 

Bank  of  England,  98,  100, 1278. 

Bank  of  France,  121. 

Bank  of  United  States,  144. 

Bankruptcy,  237,  1033. 

Banks,  1.  '281,  294,  809,  476,  480, 
537,  644,  646,  761,  786,  1078,  1096, 
1203, 1274, 1468, 1679,  1798,  1859. 

Banks,  Irish,  119. 

Bunks,  Provincial,  114.      ■•■:,-i  ■    ' 

Banks,  Scotch,  117.  .,  -i 

Baracoa,  497.  :■    ■. .  .  . 

Barbadoes,  366. 

Barbarj'  States.  See  Monocfo, 
Tripoli,  Tunis,  etc. 

Barcelona,  1742. 

Barges,  184. 

Barratn-,  1048. 

Barrel,  "1952. 

Bavaria,  250  (lunals),  1179,  1847, 
1946. 

Bay  of  (^haletirs,  1402.        ,f 

Bay  of  Fundy,  764.  .    . 

Beacons,  128i8,  1261.  :.-^:;,M..r:...^ 

Beads,  65.  - ' 

Beaver,  282.  764. 

Beef,  283,  490,  875. 

Beer,  17,  212  716,  990,  1159,  1808. 

Beeswax,  1940. 

Beet  sugar,  716,  1776. 

Behring,  500.  .■    ; 


Belgium,  51,  213,  214,  841  (coim), 

468  (cotton),  816, 1179, 1807, 1862, 

1918,  1947. 
Belize  984 

Bell  I^k  light-house,  1221. 
Bells,  700. 
Bengal,  230,  236,  608,  679, 989. 1024. 

1028. 
Benzoic  acid,  6. 
Benzoin,  88. 
Benzole,  1470. 
Bills  of  exchange,  94, 294,  628, 1029. 

1460,  1918. 
Billsofhealth,  1601,  1708. 
Bills  of  lading,  1708. 
Biography,  668. 
Birch  canoes,  258. 
Bitumen,  69,  1389. 
Bituminous  coal,  818. 
Black  Sea,  1460. 
Blockades,  1898. 
Blue  vitriol,  il27. 
Boats,  28,  157,  228,  268,  427.  482, 

506,  515,  658,  779,  887,  1006,  1161, 

1176, 1210,  1219, 1285,  1896,  1466, 

1532,  1591,  1627, 1660, 1690, 1729. 

1879,  1996. 
Bobbins,  1166. 

Bolivia,  31,  342  (coins),  1166,  1863. 
Bombay,  281,  1024. 
Bonds, '476. 

Book-keeping,  281,  1147,  1199.      . 
Books,  167,  1208,  1426. 
Boots  and  shoes,  1196,  1710. 
Boracic  acid,  6. 
Borneo,  1155,  1863. 
Bosphonis,  401. 

Boston,  1002,  1058,  1425, 1710, 1889. 
Bottomry,  1046,  1324,  1629. 
Bounties,  665,  742,  1772. 
Bourbon  Island,  741. 
Brandy,  193,  1561. 
Brass,  48. 
Brazil,  30,  88,  886,  435,  467,  469 

(cotton),   1490,   1614,   1550,  1637. 

1757,  1807  (tariff),  1913,  1944. 
Breadstutfs,  218, 686,  848,  844, 1802. 
Breakwater,    Delaware,    619,    081. 

937,  1268. 
Bremen,  981,  1180,  1947. 
Brewing.    See  Bker.  >  ■  > 

Bridges,  602,  704,  1279. 
Brimstone,  1778. 
Britain.    See  Urkat  Britain. 
British  Guiana,  908. 
Dritisli  North  American  Possessions, 

888,  1154,  1876,  1401,  1404,  1462, 

1588,  1668,  1668. 
Brokers,  1042. 
Bnigrs,  382. 

Brunswick,  Georgia,  809, 
Brupscls  carpet,  277. 
Bubbles,    Commercial,    897.    1177, 

1789. 
Buccaneers,  748.  ..,,.,. 
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Buenos  Avres,  1172. 
BuiIdini{,"l8'.M)(.sliin.O. 
Uiillioii,  71,  liiS,  1578. 
Bunk.  438. 
Buoy.s  1288,  1252. 
Burj;un(Iy,  1".177. 
Burma  h,'ll>2ri. 
Butter,  -294,  477,  608,  SU>. 

Cal.les,  271,  428,  616,  887,  956,  966, 

1647,  1*J0.  .    /'■;    ' 

(:;«cao-nii  .  304,  832.         I 
Oadiz,  174-'. 
CaKliiiri,  1  W6. 
C.iiro,  273,  l.'J9. 
Calcutta,  lii.'l   1027,  1473. 
Calendar,  M2<. 
(  .ilifornia,  344  (coins),  645,  883,  836, 

10.34,  1.175,  1586,  1004,  1621  (rail- 

roads),  1679. 
Calin.'<,  554. 
Camels,  'i'3. 
Camphor,  243. 
Canada,  146,254, 675,883, 11.54, 1178, 

1376,  1602,  1614  (railroads)   1663. 
Canals,  21  (Red  S.a  and  Nile),  86 

(AUantic  and  Pacific),  212,  238, 

602,   703,  842,   975,    1166,    1428, 

1485,  1765. 
Canaries,  1743,  1832,  1943. 
Candia,  1407,  1884. 
Canes,  102.5,  1936. 
Canoe,  28. 

(;anton,  302,  1699.         '      "  " 
Caoutchouc,  919,  1025. 
Ca|)C  de  VenI  Islands.  1930,  1943. 
('a|>p  Havtien.  iHil,  964. 
(':i|Ki  Horn,  991. 
Cjik-  of  (iootl  Hoiw,  268,  269,  837, 

1118. 
(^apital,  .'J75. 
Caps,  947. 
Cirats,  71. 

Caravans,  fH\,  229,  242,  609. 
Carlionlc  acid,  6. 
Cardenas,  497. 
Canlinal  Points,  807. 
Cardini;-maohiiies,  464. 
CarKo.     tlie  Kkkkhit. 
Carililican  .Sea,  915. 
Carpet.*,  711. 
(>arriat;e,  1706. 
Curria(j:es,  812,  921. 
Cartagena,  1410.  ' 

Carthai?e,  .'WO. 
Cashmere,  1702,  1987. 
Caspian  .Sea,  16.50. 
Cassia,  1748. 
CasliMK,  cm. 
Catechu,  18;i.1. 
Cayenne,   741,   912   [popper,   1512, 

1747  ]. 
('ayniaii  Islands,  1120. 
Census,  l.'ill. 
Central  America,   342  (coin*),  482, 

907,  1442,  1913. 
Ceylon,  3,t7,  370. 
ChaKrcs,  1412. 
ChanipaiiTie,  1976. 
Channel,  OKI. 
Chan-oal,  700,  1104. 
Charixes,  Consular,  414. 
Charleston,  1738,  1840. 
Charms,  43. 

Charter  piirtv,  V.i,  7.V2,  1708. 
t  harts,  i*27,  518,  1001,  1317,  1846, 

1398. 
Chasing,  001,  1629. 
Cheese,  224.  477,  5(»8. 
CherlHMirK  Bn-akwater,  9.T8. 
Cliesii|H'»ke  and  Ohie  Canal,  268. 
(.'tiesa|M-ake  Bay,  519. 
ChesUiut,  981. 
Chlhua,  l;»53. 

Chili,  342  (wins),  1868,  191ft,  1921. 
China,  (i8,   2.59  IC.shin,   331],  842 

(i^nns),  428,  401  (cotton  nianufac- 

tur<>»),  650,  68'...  697,  921,  927,  988, 


1295,  l,'tfl7,  1478,  1554, 1657, 1698, 
1719,  1720,  1725,  1820, 1822, 1843, 
1863,  1913,  1946. 

China-ware,  1642.  .»        »• 

Chlnclw  Islands,  902.    ■       .i 

Chinese  sugar-cane,  1778. 

Chronometers,  1280. 

Cigars,  488,  1851. 

Cincinnati,  974. 

Cinnamon,  287,  288,  870,  1748. 

Cinq  Codes,  894. 

Ciiiplatlne  Kepuhlle,  1918. 

Citric  acid,  6,  1203. 

Citron,  165. 

Civic  companies,  396. 

Claims,  Court  of,  470. 

Claret,  1976. 

Climates,    436  (cotton),   674,   618, 

Clocks,'  1280,  1938. 

Cloth,  681,  84.5,  1297,  1987. 

Clothing,  1941. 

Clover,  956. 

Cloves,  1749. 
i  Clyde,  821. 

('(iak.     iSeeCoKE. 

Coal,  866,  498,  767,  783,  1104,  1144, 
1403,  1470,  1618. 

Coasting  trade,  673,  869. 

Coast  survey,  570,  945,  1242,  1817, 
18.18. 

Cochineal,  256,  567. 

Cocoa-imt,  287,  870,  1483. 

Cod-lisheriea,  666,  672. 

Coffee,  870,  489,  693,  954, 1867, 1548, 
1689,  1826. 

Coinage,  61,  62,  69,  95,  272,  305,  499, 
516,  .541,  627,  8i)0, 1031, 109ti,  1851, 
i;tOO,  1511,  1679,  1664,  1680,  1701. 

Coins,  2,  8,  4,  8.  12.  28,  47,  63,  69, 
70,  80,  KiO,  268,  280,  428,  427,  483, 
6«»4,  .^13,  525,  542,  5.54,  65,5,  5(i4, 
507,  053,  684,  700,  776,  837,  897, 
913,  1119,  12''9,  1286,  1824,  1628, 
1001,  1603,  1626,  1046,  1649,  1661, 
1097,  1704,  1724, 1739,  1759,  1791, 
183,5,  18.54. 

Coke,  356,  1101. 

Collins  steamers,  1754. 

Collision,  1043. 

O>logne  water,  682. 

Cclomhia,  908.  1408. 

Colonies,  386,  710,  740  [Uritish,  878, 
988,  10201,  [Dutch,  1397J,  [Span- 
ish, 1740T. 

Columhia  Uiver,  1841. 

Columhus  Christopher,  799. 

Commandite  en  companies,  396. 

Connnerce,  06,  08,  273,  362  (colo- 
nies),  717,  797,  1017,  1398,  18(M, 
l!M)5. 

Commercial  agents,  408,  41.5. 

Connnercial  law,  5.5,  507,  096,  906 
102!»,  1(M0,  1179,  1188,  1456,  1495, 
1794. 

Commercial  |>olicv,  402. 

Commercial  Irvatfes.  •VerTllKATlES. 

Connnission,  521,  017. 

Companies,  Africa,  16, 

Companies,  l>Ht<li,  89. 

('ompanies,  Kast  India,  674,  1279. 

Companies,  lluilson'a  Ilav,  7641,  802, 
99i. 

Companies,  NorthweM,  766. 

Companies,  Uussian,  l(h58. 

C^Hupanies,  Stock,  IVM,  1146, 

Comiiass,  275,  518,  542,  liW2,  1819, 

Connecticut,  1084. 
Constantinople,  381,  1882. 
I  Consular  agents,  41,5. 
Consuls,  tm.  UM,  1094,  1708,  1885, 

1994. 
Conlralwnd,  18!«,  1780. 
Ccmtrncl,  71,  2(»(t,  ,518,  1042. 
Convoy,  394,  484. 
CiMtk,  Captain,  802. 
C(M)lie  'rude,  1728. 


Copenhagen,  627. 

Copper,  48,  203,  603,  1703. 

Copper  coins,  286, 

Copyright,  190.  ;- 

Cprfu,  1086.  '      J-     ■ 

Corn,  210,  843,  870.'        f     / 

Cornelian,  16.  "       '  '. 

Corporations,  396. 

Cosmetics,  1649. — See  Perfumes. 

Costa  Kica,  3!J7,  1441,  1864. 

Cotton,  19,  236,  271,  632,  685,  679, 

712,  729,  731,  873,  874,  917,  932. 

9.54,  1360,  1419,  151.5,  1645,  1054. 

16,58,  1086,  1713,  1723,  1784,  1787, 

1903. 
Cotton  mnnufactures,  9,  69, 165, 182. 

18.5,  239,  242,  267,  2/4,  804,  811, 

860,  608,  689,  642,  69,3,  661,  681, 

712,  701,  774,  815,  821,  846,  1017, 

1119,  1150,  1150,  1283,  1297,  1811, 

1329,  1.S86,  1589,  1785. 
Court  of  Admiralty,  10. 
Cream  of  tartar,  68,  1818.  , 

Credit,  I.etters  of,  1204. 
Credit  Mol.ilier.  122,  124.  '     • 

Credits,  878.  "  •  r 

Crimea,  1400.  fy': 

Cronstadt,  1007.  '• '. 

Crotun  aqueduct,  65,  1435. 
Crystals,  »W1. 
Cuha,  425  (aipiKjr),  949,  1742,  1846, 

1851. 
Cunard  steamers,  1764.     ,■•''.'-•   ' 
Currants,  889. 
Currency,  lit70,  1679. 
Curr<!nti,  Ocean,  915,  986,  1481. 
Customs,  3,  .53,  418    ,509,  616,  610, 

749,  1169,  1670,  1697,  1629,  1706, 

1729,  1794. 
Cutlery,  946,  1152,  1887.    .  v 
Cutters,  184. 
Cyclii|)edia.    See  £}icYci,oPBDtA. 

Damascus,  27.3. 

Danisli  colonics,  368,  1954.         , 

Dant/ic,  ,520. 

Danulic,  619,  776. 

Daric,  8. 

Darieii,  •  thmusof,  M84. 

Dead  letters,  1657. 

Dclit,  022,  704,  848,  1034, 1094, 1271, 
13!M),  1430,  14,Ki,  14tM,  1739,  1703. 

Degree,  509,  795. 

Delaware,  135,  207.  1084. 

Delaware  and  Hudson  Cunal,  25.'). 

Delaware  Bay,  619. 

lienmark,  249  (canals),  428,  ,'^>88, 
0,')3,  1180,  1062,  1607,  1733,  18tH, 
1913,  1948  (weighta  and  meas- 
ures), 19,54. 

I>e|)oMt,  Bunks  of,  93. 

Di'sertion,  1694. 

Detroit,  1.3,58. 

Dike,  ,5»i7,  97,5. 

Diplomacy,  407.  i 

Discount,"  108. 

Distrivt  of  Columhia,  19.37. 

D.Hks,  232,  243  [Dry,  548], 894, 944, 
1207,  12/0,  139.5." 

Dock-yards,  562. 

Domain,  tMM). 

Domicile.  10.50. 

Drafts,  294. 

Dragon's  lilood,  88. 

Dress,  43it. 

Drugs,  243,  3.58.  482,  481,  645,  778, 
1155,  1479,  1.522,  ltl02,  16JV2,  lti47, 
IWl,  1074,  1088,  1689,  1697, 1761, 
1881,  1880. 

Drumniimd  light,  1227, 

Dry-rot,  0,58. 

Dues,  ,S<Hind.     Sen  S<>ii!*i>  DuKS. 

Dues,  Stade,  928.— .Vm  Ti>i.iJ». 

Dundee,  12li:4. 

Dutch,  39  [Colonies,  .308),  |  Knst  In- 
dia Company,  3901,976, 1132, 1897 
[West  Indies,  1954  |,  ( Wlialc-lish- 
ery,  1900 1. 


Dateh  Guiana,  911. 

Uuties.  237, 603, 044, 656, 1082, 1481. 

Dye»,  5,  40,  '27.'),  470,  498,  548,  554, 
.%«,  5G7,  714,  774,  (80,  1160, 1156, 
1297,  1384,  1478, 1596,  1603,  1661, 

1688,  1729,  1886,  1891, 1981, 1968, 
1988,1997.  ... 

Dye-woods,  154,  1161.        ...,•»  : 

Karth,  787.  't,,,  .   i  \,%.. 

Kiirtlicn-ware,  1548.  " .' 

Kast  India  Company,  niitlsh,  895, 
434  (cotton),  441,  874,  1014,  1474. 
Kast  India  Company,  Dutcli,  396. 
Kaat  Indies,  Uritisli.     iSee  India. 
Kat^t  Indies,  Uutvli,  1136, 1454, 1779. 
East    Indies,    French,    1641. — /See 

FttANCK. 

Ecuador,  612,  1864. 
Kdd}'stone  liKht-bouse,  1220. 
Kiopt,  18,  229,  440  (cotton),  459, 

1443,  1943. 
Ell)e,  923,  929,  1367. 
Electric     tclcgrupli.      iSee     Tgle- 

OKAPH. 

Electrotypint?,  1537. 

Elsincur,  527,  536.  ,.,, 

Emancipation,  1727.  ,'  , .     . 

Em  basso  dor,  590.       , 
Eml)roi  Icries,  1159.  .■. 

Emden,  928.  I      , 

Einit'rants,  925   1499. 
Emigration,  1008. 
Enc\cIope(lia,  607,  541. 
Endorsement,  168,  172,  1029, 
Enemies,  1050. 
Enifinc,  66.3. 

Enulund,  212,  430  (com  laws),  667, 
826,  846,   970,    1070,  1276,  1461, 

1689,  1967. 

Enttrosainu,  696.  ,  '  i 

Enrollment,  1627.  .  „ 

Erie  Canal,  253,  1428. 
Erie,  Ulce,  1162.  , 

Erie,  Port,  1511.  .... 

Etching,  611.  :  .;        .,•  - 

Europe,  1623. 
Euxine  Sea,  182. 
Excliangc,  Bills  of,  94,  167, 1918. 
Exchange,  Kovnl,  1650, 
Exchange,  Stock,  1763.  ■ 

Exchequer,  1.  .,:, 

Expeditions,  56,  1629. 
Exporte,  1904.  .  ,    . 

Factor,  218.  ' ,A  ,'  . 

Factories,  269. 

Feathers,  555,  586,  1604. 

Fees,  Consular,  414. 

Felting,  948. 

Filigree,  660. 

Finance.    See  Banks  and  Money. 

Finland,  1170,  1654. 

Fire-arms,  1534. 

Fire-escape,  1208.  _  „. 

Fire  insurance,  1068.  ■•  ■ 

Firs,  1532. 

Fish,  46,  84,  185,  284,  3.S2,  583,  688, 
021,  1271,  1480,  1877. 

Fisheries,  184  [IVurl,  287],  289,  883, 
387,  604,  717,  721,  741,  960,  1164, 
1199,  1242, 13,-)7,  1396,  1401,  1405, 
1506,  1528  [Salmon,  1668],  1686, 
16;il,  1702,  1765  [Whale,  1968], 
1963. 

Hags,  1509. 

Flanders  382. 

FInx,  718,  0"  1092,  1147,  1261, 
1655. 

Fleet,  684. 

Florida,  143,  1034,  1151, 12^9. 

Horin,  982. 

Flour  208,  480,  490,  694,  876. 

Fluoric  acid,  6.         ,  ,,„;       ,  ^ 

Fog  signals,  1252. 

Foo-chow,  689.  ;. .,  '■ .-  ■ 

Foo-chow-foo,  260,  1700.  -    ■.  ■ 

Food,  1336.  <      -. 
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Food,  Adulteration  of,  11. 

Forei^ers,  599. 

Fractions,  Decimal,  616. 

France,  192,  229,  250  (canals),  277, 
287,  296,  337  (coffee),  841  (coins), 
868  (colonies),  376,  456  (cotton), 
649, 666,  765,  952, 1033, 1071, 1102, 
1167,  1180,  1229, 1285,  1294,  1324, 
1397,  1438,  1450,  1494,  1609  (rail- 
roads),  1777,  1805  (tariff),  1825, 
1847,  185.5,  1864,  1913,  1966  (West 
Indies),  1962  (whale-flsherj'),  1977 
(wine). 

France,  Bank  of,  121,  1948  (weight! 
and  nieusures). 

Franking,  1569. 

Frai.klin,  Sir  John,  802. 

Free  traac,  385. 

Freight,  82,  291,  1045,  1688,  1607, 
1619,  1629,  1693,  1707. 

French  East  India  Company,  678. 

French  Guiana,  912. 

Fresnel  lights,  1226,  1240. 

Fruits,  295,  477,  499,  614,  660,  908, 
1203,  1261,  1811,  1386, 1477, 1606, 
1532,  1537,  1538,  1640, 1593, 1604, 
1634,  1792,  1798. 

Fuel,  1104,  1242,  1608. 

Fuertoventura,  256. 

Fullers'  thistle,  1826. 

Funding  system,  1763. 

Funds,  400. 

Furnaces,  1099. 

Furs,  283,  016,  1456,  1509,  1661. 

Galatz,  513,  775,  1883. 

Galena,  1193. 

Gallic  acid,  6, 

Gall-nuts,  1466, 

Gallon,  1962. 

Galveston,  1840. 

Gas,  760,  1227. 

Gauge,  775. 

Gauntlet,  783. 

Genoa,  381,  1686. 

Geodesy,  322,  569. 

Georgia,  14.3,  438  (cotton),  1034, 
1634,  1688. 

German  Commercial  ITnion,  813, 
1596,  1998. 

Germany  [Banksof,  122],  342(coins), 
510.  m.  649,  747,  922,  928,  1103, 
1179,  1470,  1554,  15'J3,  1648,  1979, 
1998. 

Gin,  785,  1147. 

Gin,  Cotton,  442. 

Ginger,  1747. 

Glass,  il,  483,  681,  1751. 

Glut,  624. 

Gold,  86,  241,  272  [coins,  845],  3,53, 
365,  62(!,  1031,  1157,  1842,  1861, 
1.537,  1574,  1581,  1586, 1664, 1680, 
1803. 

Gold  Coast,  913. 

Gold  discovery,  78. 

Gonaivea,  961'. 

Go<m1  Hope,  Cape  of,  267,  269,  837, 
1118,  1943. 

Grace,  Days  of,  515,  638,  843. 

Grain,  685,  1267,  1466,  1462,  1660, 
1749,  1965. 

(irammc,  1152. 

tJrass  seeds,  956. 

(ireat  Britain,  251  (canals),  816 
(coal),  847  (coins),  361  (colonies), 
875,  884,  425  (cop|)er).  430  (com 
laws;,  458  (cotton),  469  (cotton 
manufactures),  699,  601,  648,  667, 
675,  997,  1019,  103.1,  1087,  1100, 
1181, 1192, 1281,  1263,  1266,  1274, 
1438,  1461,  1611,  1.554,  1610  (rail- 
roads), 1704,  1719,  1753,  1771, 
1805  (tariff).  1825.  1812,  1846, 
1865,  1918,  1936,  1948  (weights 
and  measures),  1965  (West  In- 
dies). 1960  (whale-flsUeiy),  1966, 
1988  (wool). 

Grecian  coins,  852. 
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Greece  380,  1181,  1602. 
(iroumi-nut,  1462...   vir 


(iiiateniala,  1865.     •  'i  /i.^yr.  -.},.,. ij 
Guayama,  1547.  ,»''•'';  o"'l 

Guayaquil,  614.        '        '       ;.;:..•>! 
Gueu-iro,  1854.  'iii<....i 

Guiana,  836,  1943.  i\,-„M 

Ciiiiana,  British,  741,  808.  )• 

(iuiana,  Dutch,  1494.  > 

Guiana,  French,  284.  :•■• 

(Juild,  918.  '  .     . 

Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  1178. 
Gulf  Stream,  326,  500. 
Gums,  166,  778,  782,  819, 1162,  11.55, 

1470,  1476,  1661, 1686, 1791,  1833. 

1869,  1886. 
Gutta-percha,  267,  1025. 

Hair,  243,  1972.         •    • .' •  V    , 

Halibut,  673. 

Hamburg,  Bank  of,  121,  931,  1181. 

1948. 
Hams,  83. 

Handkerchiefs,  92,  467. 
Hanover,  946,  1181,  1865,  1949. 
Hanse  Towns,  211,  382,  457  (cotton), 

526,  922,  930,  1180,  1288,    186i), 

1918. 
Harbors,  477,  601,  860,  1257,  1544, 

1839. 
Hardware,  605,  606,  714, 1387, 1612. 
Hargreaves,  James,  463. 
Hartshorn,  24.  -      - 

Havana,  484,  497. 
Haven.    See  Harbor. 
Havti,  267,  342  (coins),  841,  1119, 

ri81, 1644, 1674,  1767,  1913,  1944. 
Hazel-nut,  1454. 
Health,  Bill  of,  178. 
Hemp,  714,  887,   919,   1147,    1527, 

16o5. 
Herrings,  604,  668,  673.  1405. 
Hides,  502,  1195,  1515,  1726. 
Hindostan,    222,    498,    1010.— ,SfP 

India. 
Historj-  of  Commerce,  879. 
Hogs. "  See  Pork  Tradk. 
Hogshead,  1952. 
Holland,  39,  248  (canals),  878,  382, 

1134,  1182,  1396,  1649,  1806  (tar- 
iff), 1866,  1949. 
Holland,  New,  76.  • 

Holstein,  Duchy  of,  530. 
Hong  Kong,  261. 
Hongs,  259,  264. 
Honolulu,  1675. 
Hooks,  676. 

Horizon,  Artificial,  62,  637. 
Hose  and  hosier}-,  1761. 
Hospital  I  Greenwich,  895],  1694. 
Hudson,  Henr\',  619. 
Hudson  R'ver,'  1428. 
Hudson's  i>a}'  Company,  766,  802. 
Hungary,  831.  '   c     , 

Hurl-Gate,  966. 
Huron,  Lake,  1163. 
Ilydriodic  acid,  6. 
H3'<lrocyanic  acid,  7. 
Hydrograpliy,  328. 

Il>raila,  777. 

Iceland  moss,  1381. 

Illinois,  137,  253,  283,  296,  KOJ. 
1193. 

Immigrants,  594. 

Imports  and  exports,  629, 1799, 1907. 
1910. 

Impost.    t<ff«  Tariff  and  Taxks. 

India,  British.  20, 163,  222,  230,  242, 
276,  281,  .383,  441  (cotton),  461, 
498,  575,  576,  616,  650,  791,  989, 
1004, 1027, 1161,  1301,  1*14,  1474, 
•ir,-\  1660, 1703,  1712,  1725,  1754, 
1818. 

India,  French  East  India  Company, 
678. 

Indiana,  137,  253,  1034. 
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liidlun  com,  210  421). 

Iiiiliit  rul>l)er,  2(>7,  !)I9,  1297,  1766. 

Iiulii;!),  284,  667,  1018. 

Intlumement,  168,  172. 

Ink,  1025. 

Inland  exchanKt*,  622. 

InUiul  niivigatiuu,  247,  97&. 

Inns,  274. 

Insolvency,  160.  . 

Insolvents,  160. 

Insurance,  Fire,  1208. 

Insurance,  Life,  8,  49,  1867. 

Insurance,  Manne,  2, 10, 18,  79, 200, 

291,  Xrtl,  525,  590,  6«4,  750,  1209, 

1270, 1824,  1540,  1588,  1629,  1673, 

1693,  1696,  1765. 
Interest,  764,  1039,  1063,  1919. 
Inventions,  1501. 
Invoices,  1708. 

Ionian  Islands,  890,  1182,  1997. 
Iowa,  1034. 
Ireland,  158,  252  (canals),  610,  568. 

.597,  846,  1071,   1611  (railroads), 

1(»9. 
Irish  l>anks,  119. 
Iron,  48,  282,  .505,  603,  C"''  696,  699, 

714,  780,  946,   1387,       j6,    1782, 

1903. 
Islands  [Coral,  428],  [I..>,  10051. 
Isle  of  WiKht,  477. 
Istlnnus  of  Darien,  1484. 
Isthnuis  of  Suez,  1766. 
Isthmus  of  Tehuantepcc,  1826. 
Italy,  248  (canals),  649,   779,   786, 

798,  826.   1182,  1888,  1451,  1486, 

1918,  1950,  1J79. 

•inconet,  467. 

•laniuioa,  .'))!4. 

.lupan,  11.59,  1.187,  1866. 

.lava,  154,  337. 

Jcnnv  siiinninK.  463, 

.lersiV  City,  1415. 

•IcLsam,  684. 

Jettison,  1046. 

.Icwelrj-.     See  Preciods  Stonrb. 

.Icnish' coins,  :I52. 

JoMwr,  Stick,  1761. 

•loint-stoi'k  cunipnnios,  394. 

•Iuni[>er  l)crri(<.'<.  165. 

Junks,  266,  1146. 

Jurisdictiun  of  Consuls,  400. 

Jute,  967. 

Kline,  Dr.  K.  K.,  896. 
Kciituckv,  I.»8,  10;J4. 
Key  Weit,  (i83,  1840. 
Kiuchta,  16.57. 
Kingston,  1123. 

Lalirador,  1404. 

Lace,  MiMl,  1<»9;». 

LiidiuK,  Kill  of.  178. 

Lakes,  245  ICIuimplain,  2891,  426 
(copper),  [Krio,  <:15|,  I  Huron, 
1(K)I],  1088,  1244,  1200,  1472  [Su- 
perior, 1779],  1891. 

Lumps,  1229,  1240. 

Lnnvurd,  1169. 

La  Mttttt  Kivcr,  220. 

Larch,  1.532. 

LanI,  487. 

Latitude,  519,  569,  795,  992. 

l^w  of  nations,  417,  1013. 

Lhw's  Imhble,  :t97. 

Laws,  Corn,  4iJ0. 

Laws  of  Coininerc  .  .S'fe  CoMMKR- 
<ni,  L.\w. 

Liiw.i  of  nicrchanli.,  1347. 

L:iws  of  luivigation.  /Se«  N.iviOA- 
TJo.H  Lawb. 

I>aws  of  shipping-  See  Siill'i'iNo, 
Laws  or. 

LazarettoK.    .$e«  Quakamtii  R. 

Ix!ad,  niavk,  181. 

U-ad,  SoundhiKi  17.'Vt. 

L'-.iirue,  Ilansealic,  9.'W. 

l-<ather,22I,.'i02,592,607, 1C59, 1698. 
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I^eoward  Islands,  1954. 

Legal  tender,  97,  1831. 

Ix!ghom,  1888. 

Lenses,  1231. 

Letters,  1668. 

Letters  of  Marque,  1589. 

Levant  [Conipanv,  395],  401,  417, 

607,  614,  18(1,  "1882. 
Liability  of  carriers,  280. 
Lilieria,  466  (cotton). 
Ufe-l>oata,  1214,  1237. 
Lifo-lmoy,  222,  1212,  1227. 
Life-preservers,  429. 
Life  insurance,  8,  19,  1062,  1867. 
LiKht-houscs,    481,    558,    765,   870, 

1167,  1877. 
Light-ships,  1229,  1237. 
Lignum  vita<,  898. 
Lime,  285,  851,  920. 
,  Limited  partncrsliins,  14D6. 
I  Linen,  510.  641,  555,  606,  677,  678, 

713,  1092,  1166,  1178. 
•  .'.nseeil,  680. 
Liquor,  4'.)9^8I4,  819. 
Lislion,  197o. 
Lithograph  v,  611. 
LivenKH)!,  ii02,  1766. 
Live  stocli,  1897. 
Llama,  29. 
IJoyds',  1041. 
I..oans,  17(i3. 
I..oans,  Marilini",  1324. 
I.ol>os  Islands,  !)00. 
I>ocomotives,  1606. 
Uigarithins,  lil89. 
Ixig-hook,  1708. 
I^ondon,  601,  1650. 
I»ng-lH>at,  184. 
Uingitudc,  32.5,  519,  669,  795. 
Ixram,  461. 
I^ses,  im2,  1057. 
I<ouisianH,    140,   439  (cotton),  682, 

1034,  1417,  1768,  1769. 
Liilieck,  526,  1182. 
Lucca,  1889. 
Lucifer  matches,  1.333. 
Luinlwr,  296,  306,  516,  1536,  1842, 

1984. 

Maei!,  1747. 

Mackerel,  ti72. 

Madeira,  1978. 

Madras.  231. 

Magnet,  1270. 

MagnelK^  needle,  397. 

Magnetic    tcltigrapli.     See    Trlr- 

(iUAI'll. 

Mahogany,  086. 

Mails,  20,  21,  1753.     See  Postaok. 

Maine,  253(canals),  1084, 1246, 1646. 

Maize,  429. 

Malaga,  1741. 

Malic  acid,  6. 

Malstrovin,  1272. 

Malt,  17,  (K)8.  ; 

MalU,  1183. 

Manlmttan  Island,  1438. 

Manilla,  15J6,  1743. 

Manufacture,  4tK)  (cotton),  639,  644, 
698,  60i),  679,  710,  7(il,  8(U,  929, 
lOlti,  12U.'(,  1288,  1297,  1829,  1662, 
178.5,  1903. 

Maple-sugar,  1778. 

Maps,  291,  .127,  793,  1001. 

Marine  insurance,  2,  10,  13,  79,  200, 
291,  35<!,  525,  590,  681,  7.50,  1041, 
1209,  1629,  1678,  1698,  \(i96,  1765. 

Mariners.     .SVc  iSk.\mk>. 

Mariner's  compass,  397. 

Maritime  laws  1188,  1832.  1898, 
1590,  1629,  lti73,  16!M),  1694. 

Markets,  624,  ((48. 

Mannora,  .S<a  of,  4()1,  414,  513. 

Martha's  Vineyard,  1247. 

Martin,  767. 

Martinlijue,  3(i8,  745,  1326. 

Manliind,  90,  134,  295,  1085. 

Masicrs,  1092,  1707. 


Massachusetts,  128,  196,  671,  1002, 

1085,  1*247,  1500,  1619  (railroads), 

1710.  . 

Mastic,  916. 
Matanzas,  497. 
Mayagttez,  1.547. 
M'Clure,  Captain,  802. 
Measures,  8,  47,  288,  296,  498  [Dec- 
imal, 517],  654,  663,  696,7-26,  1152. 

1194,  1266,  1858,  1494, 1609,  1612, 

1583,  liMl. 
Mecca,  273.  i 

Me(kl(Miliurg,  1648,  1866. 
Meconic  acid,  6. 
Mediterranean   Soa,    500,  619,  737, 

1744. 
Meerschaum  pipes,  15,S3. 
Mellmurne,  1933. 
Mercantile  actions,  374.    . 
Mercantile  laws,  14.50.  y 

Merchandise,  1752. 
Merchent  advent'uers,  12. 
Merchants  505,  554,  1658.  <, 

Mereur^-,  1604. 
Meridian,  570,  1279. 
Merino  wihiI,  1988. 
MeUls,  424  (copper),  830, 1192, 1306, 

1443,  1522,  15.37,  1738,  1842. 
Mexico,   342   (coins),   437  (cotton). 

459,  832,  1724,  1/45,  1798,  1866, 

1913,  1929,  1944. 
Mezzotint,  611. 
Michigan,  539,  1036. 
Michigan,  Lake,  lltto. 
Middle  Agcrs,  Conmierce  of,  381. 
Mile,  1952. 

Milk,  477,  508,  690,  694. 
Mines,  '240,  602,  709,  1089. 
Mining  [Coal,  314],  483,  688,  696, 

699,949,  1098,  1167. 
Ministers.  Foreign,  407,  690. 
Mink,  76t. 
Minnesota.  773. 

Mint,  ;t4(),  346,  858, 1611, 1679,  l(i8(>. 
Mississippi    Kiver,    139,    (i82,    915, 

1287,  1.TO4,  1417,  142,3,  1840. 
Mississipi.i  State,  4.39,  1035. 
MisMuiri  liivcT,  136.3. 
Missouri  State,  148, 1035, 1107, 1110, 

16t>4. 
Mobile,  1840. 
Mobilier,  Credit,  480. 
MiMlena,  1889. 
Mohammedan  States,  417. 
Mola!i.se9,  488, 1420, 1548, 1661, 1768. 
Moldavia,  776. 
Monev,    1.5,  72,  427  (ropiier),  544, 

626;  764,  1078,  1203,  1'274,  l,58(i, 

1792,  1919,  1936. 
Money  orders,  1559. 
Monoimlics,    377,    524,    696,    1583, 

1848. 
Mont  do  I'ieU^  1203,  1.503. 
Montreal,  245,  1603. 
Mooring,  46. 

Morocco,  1368,  1866,  1944. 
Morocco  leather,  1198. 
Mother  of  |>earl,  1507. 
Mulberrj--trec,  714. 
Mule  jciiny,  465. 
Muriatic  acid,  6. 
Muscat,  1866. 
Muskrat,  767. 
Muslins,  467. 
Mustard,  1747. 
Muster-roll,  1708. 

Nankeens,  463. 

Naples,  1471,  1713,  1856. 

Nations,  Ijiw  of.  See  Law  ok  Na- 
tions. 

Naturalization,  22. 

Nautical  Almanac,  28. 

Naval  stores,  61,  '257,  280,  876,  916, 
917. 

Navosink  light,  1247. 

Navigotion,  Ijiws  of,  1317,  1765. 

Navigation,  Steuin,  1752. 
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Naviratlon,  28,  157,  247,  896,  488, 
515.  6«i),  675,  915,  919,  971,  979, 
1199,  1279,  1291,  13".,  1331,  1898, 
14«2,  153«,  1601,  11)26, 1629, 1638, 
16H5,  1(U6,  1661,  1697. 

Niivinators,  308,  510. 

Niivv,  681,  684. 

Nuvv  vurd,  558. 

Needle,  Magnetic,  397,  518,  542. 

NcKotiablc  paper.  See  Promissory 
NoTKs  aiidliii.i.s  ofExchanoe. 

Nests,  Hinls',  179. 

NctherUiuls  [Bank  of,  121],  848 
(coins),  382,  974,  1850,  lOlif. 

Neutral,  419,  1066,  1823. 

Neutrality,  1050. 

Neutrality,  Armed,  60,  526. 

Nevo  Kiver,  1667. 

New  lirunawiclc,  British  Province, 
1008. 

New  England,  128,  1617  (railroads). 

Newfoundland,  664,  667,  1668, 1669. 

New  Granada,  280,  343  (coins),  832, 
1484   1867. 

New  Hampsiiire,  1086. 

Now  Holland   76,  804. 

New  Jersey,  135,  268  (canals),  1036, 
1247. 

New  Orleans,  1288,  1840. 

New  Soutii  Wales,  833,  1789. 

Newsp'ipers,  12  (advertisements), 
1558. 

New  Yorli  City,  682,  1247,  1369, 
1390,  1678,  1/55,  1770,  1839. 

New  York  State,  180,  221,  253  (ca- 
nals). 996,  1036,  1490,  1016  (rail- 
roads),  1071. 

New  Zealand,  804. 

Nicaragua,  36,  1626. 

Niger,  805. 

Nile,  18,  439  (cotton). 

NinjjiH),  260   1700. 

Nitric  acid,  7. 

Noali's  ark,  58. 

Nortli  America,  33,  227,  863  (colo- 
nies), 371,  384,  438  (cotlo.:),  800. 

Nortli  Carolina,  142,  207,  858,  1030, 
1248,  1737. 

North  Sea.    See  Arctic  Ocbak. 

Nortliwest  Company,  705. 

Northwest  passa>^,' 802,  1148. 

Norway,  304,  343  (coins),  842, 1183, 
1272,'  1700,  1780,  1850. 

Notes,  Bank,  98. 

Notes,    Proinissorj-.    See    Promis- 
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Nova  Scotia,  009,  921. 
Nutmegs,  1747. 
Nutria,  708. 

Nuts,  205,  281,  295,  780,  1300, 1584, 
1726,  1936. 

Oak,  428,  780,  1200. 

Oak  liurk,  153. 

Oakum,  241. 

Oats,  686. 

01)servatorie8,  670. 

Ocean,  Arctic,  57. 

Ocean,  Atlantic,  73  241,  500,  916. 

Ocean,  Indian,  1024. 

Ocean,  Pacific,  500,  1481. 

Ocean  steam  navigation.  See  Steam 
Navigation. 

Oilessa,  1636,  1967. 

Oliio,  186,  306,  309,  974,  1030. 

Oliio  Kiver,  1303. 

Oil-clotli,  082. 

Oil  of  vitriol,  7. 

Oils  [Camphor,  224],  282  [Clovp, 
311],  [Cod  liver,  334],  [Shark, 
.■134],  373,  010  [t'usel,  774],  780, 
122t,  1242,  1405  [Olive,  1471], 
[Palm,  148.3],  [liape,  1625], 
[Whale,  1958J. 

Oil-stone,  988. 

Oiaca,  1354. 

Oldcnlmrg,  980,  1867. 

Olibanum,  700. 


Olive  oil,  1467.  ■;  .  , 

Olives,  887. 

Ontario,  Lake,  246,  1102. 

Opium,  234,  201,  1013,  1021. 

0\MTto,  1551,  1975. 

Onlnance,  258,  899,  605  [Survey, 

571 1.  917,  918. 
Oregon,  309.  :     •'      . 

Ores,  1100. 
Ornaments,  567. 

Orris  root,  1098.  ..,-,, 

Ostrich  feathors,  657. 
Ottar  of  roses,  75.  1     - 

Otter,  768. 

Owner  of  ships,  1700.  1 

Oxalic  acid,  7. 
Oysters,  287. 

Pacific  Ocean,  1540. 

Pacific  I  ailroad,  1621. 

Pack,  80. 

Painted  glass,  827. 

Painting,  000,  765,  1470. 

Paints,  422,  782,  1194,  1501,  1998. 

Palermo,  1716. 

Palestine,  1790. 

Palm  oil,  1409,  1717. 

Ponamn,  69,  613,  1410. 

Panama  Isthmus,  36,  37,  1441. 

Papal  Dominions,  30iB. 

I'aiKjr,  1005,  1026,  1035. 

Pai)er  money,  72,  628. 

Para,  31. 

Paraguoy,  72. 

Parana  Kiver,  1173. 

Porasols,  1891. 

Paris,  719. 

Parma,  1889. 

Par  of  exchange,  626. 

Parry,  Kdward,  802. 

Partncrsliips,  390  (companies),  420. 

Passengers,    690,   876,   1009,   1619, 

1680. 
Passports,  415,  1708. 
Pawnbrokers,  52,  1203. 
Pearl  ashes,  24, 

Pearls  [Fisheries,  287],  616,  1382, 
Peat,  7o7,  1104, 
Peddlers,  956, 
Peltry-,  770, 

Pmcils,  Lead,  181,  477,  921, 
Pennsylvania,    133,    258    (canals), 

1086.  1107,  1523. 
Penny  postage,  1655. 
Pensacola,  688. 
Pensions,  49. 

Pepper,  284,  300,  1713,  1746. 
Perfumes,  308,  432,  700,  921,  1386, 

1047. 
Periodicals,  1426,  1600,  1749. 
Persia,  07,  223,  270,  509. 
Peru,  241,   343  (coins),  899,   1261, 

1867. 
Peruvian  bark,  152,  1410. 
Pest-houses,  1601. 
Philadelphia.  685,  1511,  1839. 
Philii)pinc  Islands,  1312,  1743. 
Phoenicia,  379,  1890. 
Phosphoric  acid,  7. 
Piers,  942. 
Pilotogp,  232,  871. 
Pimento,  1748. 
Pinnaces,  184. 
Pipes,  990,  1348. 
Pirate,  214. 
Pisa,  381. 

Pitch,  222,  509.  1392,  1793,  1886. 
Pittsl)uigli,  1 107. 
Plaster,  Court,  470. 
Plata  River,  220,  1172. 
Plumbago,  181. 
Policies,  1047,  1051. 
Polvnesia,  1459. 
Police,  1547. 
Poppy,  1475. 

Population,  285,  622,  726,  1895, 
Porcelain,  715. 
Pork  trade,  83,  735,  876,  978. 


Port,  985,  1889,  1974.  ,1.  .,t».! 

Port  au  Prince,  969.  J«^c^ 

Porter,  17,  158.  „t 

Portland,  Maine,  1305,  1889. 
Porto  Rico,  496,  l<i84,  1742. 
Ports,  Cinque,  308. 
Portsmouth  [England,  553],  [New 

Hampshire,  1414,  1889], 
Portugal,   459   (cotton),   799,  1184, 

1264,  1295, 1299, 1476,  1866,  1867, 

1918,  1949. 
Postage,  1768. 

Post-office,  21,  1512,  1568.        •      . 
Potass,  24,  1072. 
Pound  sterling,  1759. 
Powder.    See  Gunpowder. 
Power,  993. 
Prairies,  242,  538. 
Precious  metals,  36,  96,  240,  888, 

88.5,  1537,  1728,  1808. 
Precious  stones,  243,  274,  276,  640, 

594,  78.3,  1016,  1119,  1186,  1170, 

1472,  1506,  1646,  1050, 1686, 1688, 

1857,  1887. 
Premiums,  1042.  •■ 

Preservers,  Life,  1211. 
Press-gang,  1010. 
Prices,    102,   623,   686,   888,   1798, 

1923. 
Principles  of  commerce,  876. 
Printing,  919,  1582. 
Privateering,  1823,  1899. 
Production,  623. 
Promissory  note,  1029,  1450. 
Protection,  748,  1797. 
Protest,  175,  1451,  1709. 
Provincial  banks,  114. ' 
Provisions,  1336,  1421,  1643,  1802. 
Prussia,    211,    250    (canals),    343 

(coins),    812,    1103,    1153,    1343, 

1609,  1759,  1868,  1949,  1998. 
Prussic  acid,  7. 
Public  lands,  1168. 
Punta  Arenas,  483. 
PjToligneous  acid,  6.  ■ 

Pyx,  Trial  of,  70. 

Quadrant,  919. 
Quebec,  244,  1876. 
Quicksilver,  240,  1848,  1680. 

Rafts,  1209. 
l^ags,  1488. 
Railroads,  400,  704,  986,  1013,  1098, 

1109, 1430, 1485,  1647,  1688,  1689. 
Raisins,  1307. 

Rape-seed  [Oil,  1242],  1204, 
Ratan,  162(5, 
Reeiprocitj    treat}',   240   (Canada), 

247,073,7.32. 
Red  River,  1303. 

Resins,  916, 1791, 1926 See  GoMS. 

Respondentia,  1040. 

Revenue  [Cutters,  500],  622,  723, 

1081,  1094,  1159. 
Revenue,  Laws  of,  1042,  1795, 
Rhine,  778. 

Rhode  Island,  1030,  1593. 
Rhumb  line,  1392. 
Riblmns,  1&93. 
Rice,  1012,  1713. 
Right  of  search,  1.399. 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  336. 
Rivers,  018. 
Roads,  1295. 

Rockets  [Congreve,  399],  1213. 
Rome,  381. 

Roots,  293,  803,  370,  756.  • 

Roses,  Ottar  of,  76. 
Rosin.    See  TunpENTlSE. 
Rov,  Drv,  558. 
Royal  Exchange,  896,  1278. 
Russia,  50,  250  (canals),  348  (coins), 

425,  458  (cotton),  481,  482,  680. 

662,  a32,  908,  1151,  1159,  1171, 

1184,  1834,  14fiO,  1B08  (railroads), 

16.3,'>,  160.-),  1791,  1792,  1824.  1808, 

1918,  19,'.0, 
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Rum,  4W,  1749.  -'.a^^i'* 

Kupeei,  lac  of,  1156.  I  k|i>wv<;.^ 
RuasiHii  Compau}-,  89S.  ').\  ,yf-  ' 
Rye,  aiO.  '."  .bj.«li 

Sal.lcB,  767.  .L'l»-    ' 

8aU», -267.  .;*-»»;.«• 

Saint  Clair,  Uke,  1168.  i.-><-ni>:; 

St.  Helena,  <J66,  1608.        tt<rM:i 

St-JaKO,  497.  X^  .*^ii- 

St.  Kitt's,  306. 

St.  Uwrcnre,  244,  1178,  1394,  1402. 

St.  Louis,  id. 

St.  PeteraburK,  16M. 

St.  Plertt!,  743. 

St.  TtioniBR,  580. 

Sale  [Dill  of,  178],  421  (contract), 

646,  1764. 
Salmon,  1406.  J<  v,%  11*15'} 

Salonica,  1888.  CJl     -k;    *  ■ 

Salt,  604,  710.  ,\>'    n*: 

Salvaite,  3.  •-  •»  i*v.„ 

San  DonilnKo,  214,  886,  864,  744, 

957    1544,  1768. 
San  FrancimH>,  240,  1841. 
San  Juan,  1441  [Porto  Rico,  15461. 
San  Salvador,  83,  1868. 
.Sandwicli  Islands,  1868.   .1  .t&^, 
Sandv  H-xik,  826.  --,4! 

Santa  Crux,  580. 
Sardinia,   229,   458    (cotton),    1184, 

1860,  1960. 
Savannah,  809,  1840.      ..«.....- 
Savings  liatnks,  148.         '---■  '>>i ':  ' 
Saxony,  1201,  19.W. 
Schleswin,  Duohy  of,  630. 
ScoU'h  iMinkjt,  117. 
Scotland,  252  (canuls),  311,  £^,  697, 

820,  846,  1071,   1202,  1263,  1611 

(railroads).  ,-* .    .,  ,-  : 

Scurvv,  1336.  .    '.-M  ,il'(i 

Sea,  (^spian,  281. 
Sea,  Dead,  515. 
Sea-island  cotton,  448,  444. 
Sea  of  Azof,  1460. 
.Sea  of  Marmora,  401,  414,  513. 
SeaofOkoUk,  501. 
Seals,  668,  768,  1405. 
Seamen,  407,  415,  481,  588,  543, 692, 

1010,  1709. 
Search,  Kitsht  of,  1.390. 
Seas,  971,  1394,  14.')7,  1711. 
Seas,  Sovcreiicnty  of  the,  1789. 
9ea-worthv,  104:>. 
Seeds,  274,  311,  443,  498,  680,  956, 

969,  1204,  12(!4. 
SeKors.    See  CiOARS. 
SeiKnorafce,  628. 
Seizure  of  vessels,  888.         . .  ' 
Senen^l,  741. 

.SbanKhui,  259,  2(K),  302.    .       i 
Shawls,  243,  281,  711.        r.     i  , 
Sheep,  1348. 
Sheffield,  505. 
Shellac,  1156,  1C92. 
Shells,  289,  477,  991,  1858. 
.Sheriffs,  84. 
Shem-,  1976. 
Shippnijr,  I-aws  of,  2, 10, 18. 78, 188, 

200,  222,  291.  356,  407.  525,  643, 
690,  502,  697,  7.W,  86ti,  877,  979, 
1039,  1165,  1208,  1239,  1319,  1331, 
1899,  1,^3,  1689,  1601,  1627,  1629, 
167.S,  1692. 

Ships,  44,  52,  68,  86,  163,  167,  191, 

201,  226,  243,  266,  271,  272,  275, 
897,  414,  42.5,  42H,  4:«,  477,  4«!», 
615,  ,538.  551,  557,  696,  699,  7.55, 
779,  7«2,  919,  920,  927,  947,  919, 
956,  965,  984,  1045,  1145,  1148, 
1152,  1154,  11<6,  1195, 1199,  1203, 
1210,  1253,  1278,  1291,  1811,  13i<0, 
1888,  139(»,  1392,  1895,  1396,  1439, 

,',  1456,  1478,  1480,  15H2, 1590,  1002, 

'  1624,  1627,  1629,  1685,  1636,  1647, 

16.50,  1661.  I6!I0,  1698,  1703,  1729, 

1751,  1758,  1779,  1791,  1H33,  1811, 

1871,  1916,  1937,  1940,  1973,  1996. 
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ShippinK,  287,  414,  421,  481,  618, 
645,  558,  717,  722,  7;)8,  856,  858, 
1159,  1242,  1696,  1910. 

Sliip's  panen,  8.S2.  .  r„,  t   ., ' 

Shipwreck.     See  WB!£CKt«' ."'-ix  i 

Shoals,  329.  ' 

SIkh's  [Makers  of,  4281,  1196. 

Slum,  92,  160,  848  (coiiis),  1869. 

SilKtria,  1656. 

Sicilies,  Two,  1116. 1186, 1840, 1482, 
1870,  1961. 

SIdon,  379.  V^i.v,'.'-' 

Sierra  Leone,  914,  1207.      .,'1//'' ''  ' 

SiKhtblU,  1<8.  ■'!"■    ,'   ' 

Signals,  1252.  ..,   ,^.... 

Silk,  808,  607,  684,  714,  861,  1098, 
1699. 

Silk  mannfactures,  213,  510,  714, 
1119,  1294,  1368,  1538,1688,1791, 
1801. 

Silver,  86  [Coins,  8461,  858,  888, 
1157,  1,574,  1579,  1654. 

Simoda,  1138. 

Sin(?apore,  266,  919. 

Skins,  283,  .502,  764,  870, 1107,  1195, 
145.5. 

SlautKhter-houses,  3. 

Slave-trade,  1128,  1717.  -. 

Smyrna,  614,  1883.  .,'•"•' 

Snufl-boxes,  499.  -'/.,' 

Sodu,  26.  •.>^K!:yr-,  - 

Soniers'  Isles,  166. 

Sorghum,  1778. 

Sound  dues,  527,  534. 688, 931, 1864. 

Soundings,  501,  1194;. 

South  America,  .S3,  832. 

Soutli  Carolina,  142,  290,  438  (cot- 
ton), 1036,  1248,  1638. 

.Southern  Ocean,  1689. 

South  .Sea  Imlihle,  397. 

Spain,  22.  161,  167,  251  (canals), 
882,  4.57  (cotton),  487,  666,  831, 
1033,  118.5,  1306,  1609  (railroads), 
1674,  1807  (tarilY),  185.5,  1913, 
1951    1957  (We«t  Indies),  1976. 

.Sponish  Oilouies,  36.5  867,  1957. 

Si>eculation,  377,  1584. 

.Sp«rm  whale,  19,58. 

Spices,  27.5,  281,  307,  308,  811,  370, 
498,  694,  820,  848,  1296,  1386, 
1454,  1581. 

.Spindles,  463,  679. 

Spinning,  59,  228,  461,  468,  679. 

Spiniiing-jennv,  4«!3. 

Spirits,  17,  60,  645,  608,  707,  785, 
814,  1093,  1289.  1650,  1971. 

Spirits  of  turpentine.    iSee  Turpen- 
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Stadc  dues,  928,  9,10. 

Stages,  812,  1(«)6.  ( 

Stamns,  476,  1657. 

Standard  of  coins,  840.        ■ :,  , 

Starch,  690. 

Stationer}-,  1486. 

Steam-engine,  761,  1606,  1762. 

Steamers,  21,  357,  621,  8,59,  1841, 

16,56,  1752. 
Steel,  48,  505,  5)0. 
Sterling  silver,  il49. 
.Stock  companies,  394.  1145. 
Stock  exchange,  1472. 
.Storax.  88. 
.Store,  Hill  of,  179. 
Stores,  Naval.    Ntf  Naval  Stores. 
.Storms,  1(M)1. 
StraitA  of  Ifever,  555. 
Straita  of  Gihraltar,  817.      -   ■ 
Stranding,  1040. 
Straw  hats,  94H. 
Sulimarino    telegraph.    Set  Trlr- 

GRAril. 

Suworv,  298. 

Suez,  Isthmus  of,  21. 

Sugar,  236,  489,  490,  094,  707,  716, 
781.  9.54,  1316,  18;H5.  1869,  1420, 
1516,  1627,  1648,  1640, 1646, 1712, 
lOOl. 

Sulphuric  acid,  7. 


Sulphurous  add,  7.     4.'A  ii" * '" '' 

Sumac,  1711.  ,{  !?Mi  •'«'' 

Sumatra,  837,  1518.      ^    ■'  '      "  " 

Superior,  Ijtkr,  426  (copper),  1164. 

Supply,  522,  1583. 

Surinam,  911. 

Survey,  Coast,  821,  570. 

Sweden,   249  (cuuals),  348  (coins), 

425,  459  (cotton),  504    1103,  11 85, 

1448,  1769,  1869,  1918,  1961,  19.57 

(West  Indies). 
Sweet  potutoc,  1671. 
Switzerland,  468  (cotton),  1186, 1869, 

1951. 
Swords,  510. 
Syria,  i66.  -^J-^hl,:-'-.      ■ 

Tallow,  1666. 

Tampico,  1868,  ' 

Tanning,  546,  1196,  1888,  }921. 

TaMstrv,  829.        V  /. .  'r,  ■ .  ,.  ..v      '. 

Tar,  18fri.  ^W.^fAfe.l.•' '-    -■ 

Tares,  27. 

Tariir,  12,  282,  237,  887,  418,  603, 
544,  556,  680,  7i8,  788,  742,  745, 
749,  865,  985,  1082,  1142,  1169, 
1356,  1396,  1407,  1551, 1670,  1592, 
165h,  1729,  1786,  1874,  1990. 

Tartar,  58.  ' 

Tartaric  acid,  8. 

Tasmania,  1924. 

Taxes,  71,  724,  1436,  1684,  1844. 

Tea,  264,  265,  803,  691,  ll61,  1667, 
1699,  1702. 

Tehuantepcc,  Isthmus  of,  86. 

Telegraph,  73,  602,  1268,  1288  [At- 
lantic, 1736]. 

Temperature,  618.        .wv'..;  •.'.  - 

Tender,  Legal,  97.       '-'»»'»-';       ' 

Teneritfe,  255. 

Tennessee,  139,  1036. 

Texas,  242,  487  (cotton),  780,  1036, 
1746,  1772. 

Tliauies,  1881. 

Thermometer,  168,  1118.      <.  ^ 

Tides,  616,  986,  1896.  '  ■' 

Tiles,  212. 

Timlwr,  5,59,  6.58,  943,  1152,  1176, 
1291,  1880,  1891,  1456, 1759, 1833, 
1984. 

Timlmctoo,  806. 

Timothy  seeds,  957. 

Tincal,191. 

Tohaoco,  91,  487,  488,  581,  730,  874, 
876,  982,  1419,  1548,  1086,  1732, 
1741,  1788,  1903. 

ToliHsco,  1362. 

Tikay,  1979. 

Tolls  [Canal,  254],  586,  .'^7,  923, 
932,  1607,  1733. 

Tonnage,  237,  738,  871,  1169,  1165 
[Steam,  1756],  1910,  1916. 

Torclies,  677. 

Toronto,  1376. 

Trade,  1584.  .     ,• 

Trade,  Halancc  of,  84,  631.    • 

Trade,  Hoard  of,  184. 

Trade,  Coasting,  319. 

Trade,  Fr«e,  748. 

Trade-winds,  73  241,  1372,  1972. 

Tramroads,  I6O0. 

Transit  duties,  2.H7. 

Transit  routes,  986,  1485. 

Transitu,  Stoppage  in,  1764. 

Treasure.    Her  1'he»io«8  Mrtals. 

Treasure,  663  [Suh,  1765J,  1797. 

Treasury  notes,  640. 

Treaties,  410,  664  I  Itnciprocity,  675], 
782.  88.3,  888,  980,  1022",  ll.'W, 
117.1, 1407, 1408,  1621,  1697,  1784, 
1874,  1878,  1885,  1928. 

Tree,  (>)tton,  434. 

Tret,  27. 

Trinidad,  497. 

Trinity  House,  857,  1258.      " 

Tri|M)n,  1869,  1944.  '• 

Tunis,  1186,  1870,  1944. 

Turpentine,  422,  .509,  1392,  179& 
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Turkey,  60,  276,  848  (coiim),  895 
(company),  401,  404,  60U,  618, 
65«,  650,  1187,  1545,  1069,  1720, 
1730,  1H70,  1871. 

TuHciinv,  1187,  1200,  1952. 

Two  Sicilli's,  18.— *e«  Sicilies. 

Tyre,  879,  880. 

Underwriter,  1037,  1064.  1270. 

United  Kint^om.  Hee  Uiikat  Brit- 
ain. 

United  States,  887,  889,  410,  669, 
675,  818,  861,  879,  945,  979,  1002, 
1034,  1049,  1105,  1188,  1188,  1451, 
1697,  1771,  1796,  1820,  1921. 

United  States  and  Franco,  727. 

United  StiiteB,  UiinliinK  in,  125. 

United  Stutes,  liaiil(  of,  144. 

United  .States  cannb^  25'1. 

United  States  coal,  316. 

Uliite<l  States  coast,  820. 

United  States  coast  8ur\'ey,  821. 

United  States  coffee,  838. 

United  States  coins,  348. 

UnitMl  Stjitcs  colonies,  362. 

United  States,  Coniinerco  of,  840, 
875. 

United  States  consular  system,  406. 

United  States  copiier,  426, 

United  States  i,-ott«n,  437,  442. 

United  States  cotton  inunufuotures, 
471. 

United  States  currency,  502. 

United  States  emigrants,  595,  1008. 

United  States  tislicries,  333. 

United  States  liirlit-house  sj'stem, 
1233. 

United  States  pilots,  1530. 

United  States  Post-offlce,  1662. 

United  >jtates  production  of  gold, 
354. 

United  States  puldic  lands,  1169. 

United  States  railroads,  1616. 

United  States  shippin);,  1627, 

United  States  steam  tonnage,  1766. 

United  States  tonnage,  1866. 

United  States  treaties,  1022. 

United  States  usun'  laws,  1920. 

United  States  weights  and  measures, 
1944. 

United  States  whale-ashery,  1962. 


United  States  wlieat,  1968. 
United  States  wine,  1980. 
United  States  wool,  1988. 
Upland  cotton,  4.36,  443. 
Upper  Canada,  245. 
Uric  acid,  8. 
Urugua}-,  1374. 
Uruguay  Kivor,  1178. 
Usances,  (i38. 
Usury,  1067,  1072. 

Valotta,  1809. 

Vancouver's  Island,  757. 

Van  Uiemen's  Land,  804,  1818. 

Variation  of  tlio  compass,  898. 

Varnish,  422,  1186,  1159,  1482, 1674. 

Vellum,  1494. 

Venezuela,   272,    887,   1150,    1870, 

1913. 
Venice,  381,  798,  826,  1878. 
Venice,  Uank  of,  121. 
Vera  Cruz,  1852. 
Verd  Islands,  Cape,  271. 
Vermont,  1086. 
Vessels.    See  Siill'S. 
Victoria,  883,  1841,  1782. 
Vienna,  29. 

Vinegar,  6,  659,  1600,  1981. 
Violins,  660. 
Virginia,  141,  267,  927,  1086,  1168, 

1248,  163.5. 
Vitriol,  427. 
Volga,  619,  1657. 
Voyages,  1048. 

Wages,  1695. 

Wolcs,  847,  1613  (railroads). 

Walnuts,  1300. 

War,  Contraband  of,  418. 

Wares,  Wedgwood,  574. 

Watches,  806,  810,  1280,  1787. 

Water,  53. 

Waves,  936. 

Wax,  988,  1691. 

Wealth,  874. 

V.eaving,  1288,  1987. 

Wedgwood  ware,  674. 

Weights.  8, 63,  76, 83,  230  [Decimal, 

517],  726,  1152,  1176,  1673,  1602, 

1791,  1854,  1878. 
Wells,  Artesian,  61. 


West  Indies,  151,  275,  887  [Colo- 
nies,  868],  488  I  Danish,  6881,  665 
[French,  748],  [British,  880], 
[Spanish,  957],  1120,  1544,  1546, 
1662,  1667,  1674,  1727  [Spanish, 
1746],  [Swedish,  1786]. 

Western  Islands,  654. 

Whale-tiBheries,  388,  671,  947,  1400, 
1468,  1676,  1746. 

Wheat,  208,  210,  236,  611,  686,  848, 
1269,  1461. 

Whisky,  1749. 

AVhite  lish,  1357. 

Wicks,  267. 

Wilton  carpet,  278. 

Winds,  47,  78,  1872,  1868. 

Windward  Islands,  1964. 

Wines,  12,  192,  228,  256,  289,  809, 
706,  733,  812,  846,  887,  999,  1299, 
1307,  1476, 1551   1704,  1854,  1003. 

Wisconsin,  138,  1036. 

Wlsmar,  1648. 

Wood,  167,  179,  202,  205,  226,  229, 
244,  284,  295,  428,  476,  498,  507, 
554,  558,  683,  687,  698,  658,  757, 
841,  898,  917,  944,  966,  988,  991, 
1112,  1176,  1261,  1271, 1291,  1302, 
1815,  1882,  1890,  1443, 146,5, 1472, 
1488,  1504,  1532,  1636, 1588, 1541, 
1587,  1604,  1647,  1673, 1685, 1688, 
1713,  1826,  1833,  1841,  1879. 

Wool,  29,  898,  839, 1176, 1342, 1655, 
1704,  1781,  1789,  1800. 

Woolen  manufactures,  243,  275,  f>81, 
811,  668,  677,  711,  761,  851,  1588, 
1702,  1799,  1826. 

Wrecks,  526,  547,  1058,  1166,  1209, 
1215,  1693. 

Yams,  356,  461. 
Yawls,  184. 
Year,  Fiscal,  668. 
Yeddo,  1144. 
Yucatan,  1161, 1352. 

Zante,  1086. 

Zuic,  203,  427,  1889. 

Zoll-Verein,  211,  1698,  1688, 1769. 

Zones,  578. 

Zuyder  Zee,  249. 


THE  END. 


